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PREFACE 


T his Dictionary is an abridgement ofEcially authorized by the Delegates 
of the Oxford University Press of A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles^ later known as The Oxford English Dictionary. The need for 
such an abridged form of the great work was envisaged at the outset. The 
publication of this work is, in fact, a fulfilment of one of the provisions of the 
agreement entered into in the year 1879 between the Philological Society and 
the Oxford University Press. The relevant clause of the Indenture runs as 
follows : 

The Delegates may (if and whenever they think fit) prepare and publish any 
Dictionaries compiled or abridged from the principal Dictionary, and in such 
form as they may think fit, and may deal with the same in all respects at their 
discretion. 

It was not until 1902 that the project of an abridgement was initiated. It was 
clear that the editors and staff engaged on the principal work had their hands too 
full to undertake it. A scholar from outside was found for the task in the late 
Mr. William Little, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, who was asked to 
submit specimens in 1902, and with him negotiations were ofEcially entered into 
on 24 April 1903. The work was carried on steadily by him until his death 
in January 1922. By this time he had prepared entirely without assistance 
the manuscript for the letters A to T and V, and had passed for printing about 
one-third of the whole dictionary. 

Upon his death the materials left by him were placed in my hands for revision 
and completion. The gaps in the manuscript * copy ’ were filled by Mr. H. W. 
Fowler, who abridged U and X, Y, Z, and by Mrs. E. A. Coulson, who was respon- 
sible for W. In the earlier stages of my editorship I was assisted by two experienced 
members of the Oxford Dictionary staff, Mr. F. J. Sweatman, M.A. Oxon., and 
Mr. J. W. Birt. Since 1924, when these assistants could no longer be spared for 
the work, the following ladies have successively taken part : Mrs. J. W- Alden 
(Miss A. M. Savage), M.A. Oxon., and three graduates in English of the University 
of Leeds, Mrs. E. A. Coulson (Miss J. Senior), Miss M. Dawn, and Miss S- M. 
Mills. The seiwices rendered by aU these helpers and their share in bringing the 
work to a successful conclusion are here gratefully acknowledged. 

The aim of this Dictionary is to present in miniature all the features of the 
principal work. It is designed to embrace not only the literary and colloquial 
English of the present day together with such technical and scientific terms as 
are most frequently met with or are likely to be the subject of inquiry, but also 
a considerable proportion of obsolete, archaic, and dialectal words and uses. 
The Oxford Dictionary was compiled and edited from materials amounting to 
over five million quotations, derived from English works of literature and records 
of all kinds, and resulted in 15,000 large quarto pages, in which nearly half 
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a million words are recorded with more than one and a half million illustrative 
quotations. This abridgement. The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, presents, 
therefore, a quintessence of those vast materials. The method reflects exactly that 
of the principal work. It is historical in its representation of the chronological 
sequence in the development of meaning. It gives the etymologies of words in 
such a form as to exhibit every significant stage of their history from their place 
of origin. The meanings are illustrated by quotations either exactly dated or 
assigned to their authors; the range of the texts used in these illustrations 
is shown in the list of Authors and Books Cited which is printed in Volume I, 
pp. xii-xviii. Idiomatic phrases are treated with a fullness that is unusual if not 
unparalleled in dictionaries of similar compass. Like the original work, this abridge- 
ment is not intended to provide a direct commentary on the peculiar vocabulary 
of any one author, but an attempt has been made to record the special words and 
meanings and even the oddities of important writers. Many provincialisms also 
that have some currency in standard literature or are of signal importance 
historically are treated here, though it may be with extreme brevity. It has been 
possible in many places to supplement the word-content of the original dictionary and 
its chronological evidence from the collections gathered by many hands during the 
last fifty years with a view to a grand supplement or an extensive revision of that 
work. It has been the aim of the compilers to keep a due proportion between the 
various interests, and not to exaggerate the etymological side at the expense of the 
semantic, and, though it has been impossible to preserve entirely the readability 
of the principal work, the definitions have much of their original fullness, so that 
the ample and leisurely character of the parent work is in a measure retained. 

It is hoped that both the student and the general reader will find in this work 
what they may reasonably expect to find in a historical dictionary of English com- 
pressed within 2,500 quarto pages, which covers not only the history of the general 
English vocabulary from the days of King Alfred down to the present time, but 
includes also a large number of obsolete, archaic, provincial, and foreign words and 
phrases, and a multitude of terms of art and science. In short, it is hoped that it 
may be found acceptable as a lexical companion to English literature. For those 
who possess the great Oxford Dictionary the ‘ Shorter ’ will serve as a key to its 
treasures, for those who do not it will form the only possible substitute. 

THE OLD ASHMOLEAN BUILDING, OXFORD. C. T. ONIONS. 

December, 1932. 

PREFATORY NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 
The several calls for reprints of this work bear testimony to its acceptability and 
usefulness. In the present edition an opportunity has been afforded of revising 
many articles and of adding many others. In all some three thousand changes 
have been made of one kind or another. For the great bulk of these Mr. F. J. 
SwEATMAN has performed the arduous task of selection, adaptation, and preparation 
for the printer. n 

August^ 1936- 



INTRODUCTION 

T he following sections contain an exposition of the contents and method of this 
Dictionary, with directions for its use. 

§ I. The GENERAL ORDER AND ARRANGEMENT of an article is as follows (all possible 
features, which are of necessity not present in all or even the majority of words, being taken 
into account), (i) The catchword in heavy type, preceded where necessary by a diacritic 
mark of the status of the word (f obsolete, || alien), is followed by (ii) the pronunciation in 
phonetic transcript (§ 3), where this is not sufficiently indicated by stress-marks in the catch- 
word itself, or unless the word is obsolete (the pronunciation being then omitted), and (iii) the 
notation of the part of speech (except where the word is a substantive and there is no word 
of another part of speech spelt in the same way). Next comes (iv) the indication of the 
modern currency of the word, unless already noted by a symbol, e. g. whether it is now 
literary, colloquial, slang, or surviving only in archaic, historical, dialectal, or other limited 
use. Then follows, where appropriate, (v) a statement of variant spellings or inflexional forms 
in heavy type with their pronunciations, if these have some special importance. The next 
item, which is a feature of all articles, is the indication of (vi) the earliest appearance of the 
word, which is shown either by the symbols OE., ME., late ME. (§ 4), or by a precise date. 
This is succeeded by (vii) the etymology enclosed within square brackets (§ 5) ; (viii) the 
specification of the word as belonging to some art or science {Mus,^ Bot,^ etc., for which see 
pp. xix-xxi) if it is entirely so restricted ; (ix) the meanings, numbered or lettered, with speci- 
fication of their status and with the date of their first appearance, or, if they are obsolete, an 
indication of their last known occurrence (§ 6). After each group of senses there is normally 
(x) a block of quotations with dates or indications of authorship, numbered according to the 
senses which they exemplify (§ 6). (xi) Groups of idiomatic phrases or attributive uses 
and combinations conclude the article, unless there are (xii) derivatives of minor importance, 
which are appended with an introductory ‘ Hence ’ or ‘ So ’ (§ 7). 

§ 2. The VOCABULARY of this Dictionary is designed to include all words in regular literary 
and colloquial use, together with a selection of those which belong to the terminology of the 
arts and sciences and those which are current only in archaic or dialectal use, as well as 
of words now obsolete but of importance during some period of our literature. 

The individual words of the vocabulary may be classified in various ways. In this work 
a broad distinction is made between natives and denizens (naturalized foreigners) on the one 
hand, and aliens (non-naturalized foreigners) on the other. Natives are words of Old English 
origin, denizens are borrowings from foreign languages which have acquired full English 
citizenship, aliens are words that retain their foreign appearance and to some extent their 
foreign sound. This last group is distinguished by the prefixing of || to the catchword. 

Words are also classifiable according to the sphere of their currency and usage. Where 
they do not belong to the language common to literature and everyday speech the circum- 
stances of their use call for some characterization. Hence the necessity for such labels as, on 
the one hand, obsolete (marked by f), literary y colloquialy slangy dialectaly localy archaicy vulgary 
and on the other, Arty Natural Historyy Mathematicsy and so on. The composition of a 
vocabulary under these aspects may be usefully pictured in such a diagram as that devised 
by Sir James Murray, which is here reproduced with some modifications from VoL I, p. xvxi, 
of the Oxford Dictionary : 
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The centre is occupied by ‘ common ’ words, in which literary and colloquial usage meet. 
‘ Scientific ‘ foreign and ‘ archaic ’ words are the specially learned outposts of the literary 
language ; ‘ technical ’ and ‘ dialectal * words blend with the common language both in speech 
and in literature. ‘ Slang ’ touches the technical terminology of trades and occupations, as 
in ‘ nautical slang ‘ University slang’'; ‘ slang ‘ vulgar ’ speech, and ‘ dialect ’ form a group 
of lower or less dignified status ; ‘ dialectal ’ and ‘ archaic ’ words are allied in so far as they 
are outcrops of older strata of the language. In addition to and interpenetrating the common 
vocabulary with all its ramifications and outliers, there is a vast number of proper names, 
which either themselves acquire connotative value or give rise to derivatives which take their 
place among the ordinary words of the language. 

Words created for one special occasion are here called nonce-words. 

Where it has been found necessary to recognize variants of form having equal or nearly 
equal claims to be considered standard, a double, occasionally a triple, catchword indicates 
the diversity of usage, priority of place corresponding to priority of usage. Besides variants 
current in Britain, certain conventional spellings (as honor) of the United States have been 
recorded. 

Exigencies of space have determined the arrangement of many compound words in groups 
under their first element, which usually appear in other dictionaries as ‘ main words Other 
linguistic elements that cannot be classed as words, viz. prefixes and suffixes, and the letters 
of the alphabet, are entered in their alphabetical places and receive the same historical treat- 
ment as words. 

Entries of variant spellings referred to their standard form have been limited to those which 
are not easily recognizable, alternatives such as those between y and i, s and z, c and s, h and 
c being generally ignored. The word to which cross-reference is made is printed in small 
CAPITALS. 


§ 3. The PRONUNCIATION is noted within round brackets by means of a phonetic alphabet, 
the application of which is shown in the table printed on p. xxii of Vol. I and on p. viii of 
Vol. II. The chief vowel-signs of this system that diverge from or are additional to the 
alphabet of ordinary use are displayed at the foot of the opposite pages of every opening of 
the Dictionary. The additional consonant-signs are p, 8, J, 3, g, and j. Each simple sound is 
indicated regularly by the same single symbol. Short quantity in vowels is left unmarked, 
long quantity is denoted by the macron “ ; the mark generally employed to indicate short 
quantity “ is here used to denote obscuration of quality. 

The main or primary stress is indicated by a turned period * after the vowel of the stressed 
syllable. Subordinate or secondary stress, where it falls otherwise than in the normal place 
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(i.e. on the second syllable from the main stress), is marked = as in cry-stalliza'tion, hoo’k- 
se-ller. In obsolete words and in some current words, especially compounds of obvious 
formation or derivatives or cognates of a word that is entered with full pronunciation, the 
stress only is marked without further notation. Varieties in the pronunciation of a word 
are recorded as fully as possible, priority of position in the record being given to the variety 
which according to the available evidence has the more extensive currency. 

In the system as a whole variation is extensively recognized, and allowance is made for 
local or class divergence from the standard range, but not, as a rule, for dialectal, colonial, or 
American varieties. Thus, the divergent pronunciations of the vowels of such words as 
fast, hath, and cough, lost, soft are shown, special symbols, (a) and (p) respectively, being used 
to indicate that such local or individual varieties exist. Again, discrimination has been 
made between the vowels of fir (faa) and fur (ivx), where south-of-England speakers make no 
distinction. Similarly, a difference is noted between the (g) of scotch and the (9) of watch, 
the (p) of for and the (9) of war, and the northerly pronunciation (o») of vowels of words 
like fort, port, mourn is recognized, where the southerly has (9), which is, on the other hand, 
the general sound in form, short, and morn. Use is made of small * superior ’ letters, t and 
to express the final elements of those diphthongs which are fully developed only with certain 
classes of speakers, e. g. in fate (feh), note (n 5 “t), as distinguished from the generally received 
diphthongs of eye (ai), hoy (boi), how (bau), few (fi«). Similar recognition is given to the 
variation between u, ti, and m, m which is illustrated by the pronunciation of lieu, lure, 
illuminant. A ‘ superior ’ turned e (f) is used for the vowel-element developed between i, e, 6, 
ti, au, etc. and r, as in pier (pi®J:), pare pottr (po^i), poor (pu®a), weary (wia’ri), scour (skau^j); 

the modern southern development of (uaj) to (o»j), e.g. (Ju^j), (Jo»j[), is not admitted, nor the 
monophthongal pronunciation in words like door, i.e. (dpi) as opposed to (do®!). 

In general, ‘ superior ’ letters indicate elements that are present or absent according to 
individual or other usage, and are therefore used in such cases as promptitude (prp'mPtitiMd), 
standstill (stae'n'^stil). 

An outstanding feature of the phonetic system is the recognition of the primary or ideal 
value of the many vowels that undergo obscuration or reduction in unstressed positions, but 
which may at any time revert to their full quality, as in rhetorical utterance, in singing, and 
in any cases of deliberate or affected precision. Examples are : accept (feksept), confer (kpnfau), 
judgement (d3z»'d3m2nt), dislocate (di'slokeit) — contrast action (ae'kjan), mental (memtal), local 
(lo“'kal) ; here the unstressed obscured vowel is in normal speech the ‘ mid-mixed ’ vowel (o) 
of the second syllable of ever (e'vai), towards which the majority of obscured vowels tend ; 
mistress (mi'stres), hillet (bi'let), useless (yfi’sles), where (e) represents a ‘ raised ’ variant of (e) 
which approaches (i) ; beauteous (biw'tfos), where (z) represents a reduced form of the short 
vowel of Hehe (hrbz). In words like fracture, measure, the historical or ideal pronunciations 
are (fras'ktifli), (me'3'fli), from which maybe deduced the common colloquial forms (frae'ktjai), 
(me‘33i). The following equations show the general equivalents in ordinary speech, and in the 
majority of other phonetic systems, of the different types of obscured vowels : 

V» W w- W W V/ »./ 

ae a e 1 o 9 u 
V e d g it 

e t = i. 

§ 4. CHRONOLOGY. Every independent word and meaning is attested by an indication of 
its earliest known occurrence. If the record begins before the middle of the twelfth century 
(CI150), it is regarded as falling within the Old English period and is marked OE. ; if between 
that date and the middle of the fifteenth century (^1450), it belongs to Middle English and 
is marked ME., the later Middle English period (c 1350-1450) being specified as late ME. 
After that period, and in exceptional instances even somewhat before 1450, dating by the 
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year is used. The earliest known meaning of a word has no date attached, since it has already 
been indicated at the beginning of the article ; but for each succeeding sense a date is given. 
Where the etymology of a word begins with OE. . (late) ME. . the date of the earliest use 
is considered to be sufficiently indicated and is not expressed elsewhere in the article. The 
latest limit of an obsolete word or sense is shown by means of the year preceded by a dash, 
as -1759. 

§ 5. The ETYMOLOGY is given within square brackets. 

(a) If the word is native, its form in Old English is given, and this is often referred back 
to a Primitive Germanic (Old Teutonic) form, which, being hypothetically reconstructed, 
is marked with an asterisk; cognate forms from other Germanic languages may be added, 
and, where the word is of Common Indo-European stock, this is shown — ^with a selection of 
related forms. The symbol : — means ‘ derived by organic process from ’, and especially ‘ the 
regular phonetic descendant of ’. 

‘ Old Teutonic * is the hypothetical prehistoric language from which were developed the 
Germanic languages (of which the West Germanic group comprises English, Frisian, Dutch, 
Low and High German, and the East Germanic Gothic and the Scandinavian tongues). 
‘ Pre-Teutonic ’ is an earlier stage of this, removed only by a step from the Indo-European 
(Indo-Germanic, Aryan), the hypothetical original of what were ultimately differentiated 
as Sanskrit, Greek, Italic (Latin, etc.), Celtic, Germanic, Slavonic, etc. The designation 
‘ Common Teutonic ’ is given to a form which is represented in the main Germanic languages ; 
similarly ‘ Common Romance ’ designates a form which is represented in all the main Romance 
languages (Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Roumanian). Popular or Vulgar Latin is 
that form of Latin which was disseminated in the provinces of the Roman Empire, and 
from which arose the distinct vernaculars known as the Romance languages. For further 
information the articles on the various names of languages in this Dictionary should be 
consulted. 

(b) If the word Is derived from a foreign language, the manner of Its derivation may be 
indicated in any of three ways : (i) a. = adopted without change of form (or pronunciation) 
from the foreign word ; (ii) ad. = derived by adaptation, i. e. with adjustment to English 
speech-habits ; (iii) f. = formed on, i. e., newly shaped on the basis of, the foreign form. When 
the immediate etymon is identical in form with its English derivative it is not given in the 
etymological statement. The notation of other kinds of derivation, e. g. compositions of two 
existing English words or combinations of a stem with a suffix, may be reduced to the 
formula [f. x+y\. The etymology of the ulterior sources of an English word (as of French 
words derived from Latin, Latin from Greek, etc.) is noted by tire same methods. Special 
observations on the later phonetic history, pronunciation, and spelling are often included in 
the etymological section of an article. 

§ 6. MEANINGS, DEFINITIONS, QUOTATIONS, AUTHORITIES. The meanings are arranged with as 
strict a regard as possible for their appearance in order of time. They are liable to all the 
qualifications to which words themselves are liable ; thus they may be marked f (obsolete), 
arch., dial, U.S., nonce-use, and so forth, or as pertaining to some branch of science or art. 
In a word of long and intricate history, the meanings are usually divided into groups having 
roman numeral headings, within which the meanings have an independent numeration in 
arable figures. For the method of dating see § 4. 

Two devices are used in order to specify the application of definitions, (i) The object of 
a transitive verb is placed in its grammatical position in a definition, within round brackets. 
Such' parts of a definition as are not universally applicable, as well as qualifications of its 
extent, are similarly treated, (ii) Additions, as of prepositions or adverbs, or an infinitive, 
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in italic type indicate that the italicized words do or may enter into the construction accom- 
panying or dependent upon the word when used in the sense defined. Examples are: 
Tend . . To watch over and wait upon (the sick or helpless) ; Beat . . To drive (a person) by 
blows away^ ojf^ from, into, etc. ; Force . , To compel or constrain (a person, oneself, etc.) to do 
a thing ; Layman . . an ‘ outsider ’ or non-expert (esp. in relation to law or medicine) ; Chit . . 
a (very young) child. 

When the form of the catchword is used an5rwhere in the course of an article, it may be 
abbreviated for economy of space by means of the initial letter followed by a full stop. 

The chief sources of the illustrative quotations, which are placed under number- or letter- 
headings according to the sections to which they apply, are catalogued in the list of Authors 
and Books Cited, printed below, pp. xii-xviii. Authors’ names are printed in small capitals 
(e.g. Scott); for certain common abbreviations of these see pp. xix-xxi. Occasionally, an 
example of a current usage is supplied from a casual source ; this is marked mod, ( = a modern 
example). It has been found necessary in respect of some words or meanings whose history 
has been treated at considerable length in the original Dictionary, and with more detail than 
could be presented here, merely to refer by means of the abbreviation N.E.D. to the fuller 
statement there given. Modern dictionaries in general are referred to as Diets. 

§ 7. PHRASES, COMBINATIONS, and MINOR DERIVATIVES commonly form a block or blocks at 
the end of the article, phrases in italic or in thick type, obvious (undefined) combinations in 
italics. Specialized verbal phrases with adverbs or prepositions are displayed in thick type, 
as are also special combinations, i. e. those compound words of which the meaning cannot at 
once be inferred from their elements, as well as derivatives the status of which does not 
warrant their insertion as ‘ main words ’ of the vocabulary in their alphabetical sequence. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS 


In this list the abbreviations are printed in the type that is normally used for them, but there are variations for special cases. 


a = ante 

a = adjective 

a. (in etymolo- 
gies) = adoption of 

abb rev = abbreviation, abbrevia- 

ted 

abl = ablative 

Abp = Archbishop 

adsoL — in absolute use, abso- 

lutely 

abstr. = abstract 

acc(us) = accusative 

act == active 

ad. (in etymolo- 
gies) = adaptation of 

adj = adjective 

adv = adverb 

advb — adverbial (ly 

^ol = /Eolic 

AF(r). “Anglo-French 

agent-n = agent-noun 

Agric “ill Agriculture 

Alb “ Albanian 

Alch “ in Alchemy 

A2g» = in Algebra 

alius “ allusively 

Amer =* American 

Amer, Hist “in American History 

Amer. Ind “ American Indian 

AnaL “in Anatomy 

Anc^ etc.) * in Ancient (History, etc.) 

Anglo-Fr == Anglo-French 

Anglo-Ind =* Anglo-Indian 

Anglo-Ir. = Anglo-Irish 

Anglo-L = Anglo-Latin 

Anthrop “in Anthropology 

aphet “ aphetic, aphetized 

Apocr “ Apocrypha 

app “ apparently 

appos “ appositive(ly 

Arab. “ Arabic 

Aram “ Aramaic 

Q,rch = archaic 

Archiit) “in Architecture 

ArclmoL “in Archaeology 

Arith “in Arithmetic 

assim “ assimilated (to) 

assoc, w “ associated with 

Astripn) “in Astronomy 

AstroL “in Astrology 

attrih “in attributive use, at- 

tributively 

attrih, and Comb, “ in attributive uses and 
combinations 

augm “ augmentative 

Austral, “ Australian 

A, V “ Authorized Version of 

the Bible 

Bacterial, “ in Bacteriology 

Beaum. &: Fl. .. “ Beaumont and Fletcher 
(see List of Authors) 

bef. “ before 

betw. “ between 

bibl “ biblical 

BioU “in Biology 

Biol, Chem “ in Biological Chemistry 

B. Jons. *■ Ben Jonson (see List of 

Authors) 

Boh “ Bohemian 

Bat, “in Botany 


I Bp 

Braz 

Brit. N. Amer. .. 

Bulg 

Byz 

c 

c 

Camb 

cap 

Cat(al) 

catachr, 

cc 

Cdl 

Celt 

Cf., cf. 

Chem 

Ch, Hist. 

Chor. 

Chron(ol') 

cl 

cl. L 

cogn. w 

collect, 

colloq. 

Com. (Rom., 
Tent., WGer.) 

comb 

Comb, 

Comm 

comp(ar) 

Comp, Anat, .... 

compd 

compl 

Conch{ol) 

concr. 

conj. 

conjug. 

conn, w 

cons. 

const, (w.) 

constr. 

contempt, 

contr 

correl 

corresp 

corrupt 

COTGR 

Cryst{alt) 

d 

Da 

dat 

def. 

def. art 

dem(ons) 

deriv 

dial, 

Diet 

Diets. 

dim 

dist. 

I distrib. 

Dor. 

Du 

dub 

Eccl, 

eccl. Gr,, eccl. L- 
Eccl, Hist, ...... 


= Bishop 
= Brazilian 

= British North America 
=■ Bulgarian 
= Byzantine 
= circa 
== century 
= Cambridge 
= capital (letter) 

= Catalan 
= catachrestic(ally 
= centuries 
== Cardinal 
= Celtic 

= confer, ' compare ’ 

“ in Chemistry 
“ in Church History 
“ Chorus 
“ in Chronology 
“ clause 
= classical Latin 
“ cognate with 
= collective(ly 
“ in colloquial use, collo- 
quial (ly, -ism 
»= Common (Romanic, 
Teutonic, West Ger- 
manic) 

= combining 
= in combination 
=- in Commerce 
== comparative 
= in Comparative Anatomy 
= compound 
= complement 
= in Conchology 
= concretely 

— conjunction, conjunctive 
= conjugation 

= connected with 
“ consonant 

— construed with 
= construction 

= in contemptuous use 
= contracted, contraction 
“ correlative 
“ corresponding 
“ corruption 

“ Cotgrave (see List of 
Authors) 

= in Crystallography 
= died 
= Danish 
== dative 
= definition 
« definite article 
== demonstrative 
s= derivative, -ation 
== in dialect use, dialeclally 
“ Dictionary 
“ (in other) Dictionaries 
= diminutive 
« distinguished 
« distributive 
« Doric 
« Dutch 
“ dubious 

“ in ecclesiastical use 
“ ecclesiastical 
n in ‘Ecclesiastical History 


ed = edited by, edition (of) 

E.D.D «= The English Dialect Dic- 

tionary, ed. J. Wright 

EE. = Early English 

e.g. = exempli gratia, ‘for ex- 

ample ’ 

EgyptoL = in Egyptology 

E, 7nd. = in the East Indies 

Elecfr, = in Electricity 

Elccir, Engin. . . = in Electrical Engineering 

ellipi = elliptical(ly 

Embryol, = in Embryology 

e. midi = east midland 

Eng = English 

Eng, Hist in English History 

Engin = in Engineering 

Entioni) = in Entomology 

Epil := Epilogue 

equiv. s= equivalent 

erron erroneous (ly 

esp especially 

EihnoL = in Ethnology 

etym = etymology 

etymol = etymological 

euphem = euphemistic(ally 

exc except 

exclam exclamation 


f. (in cross-refer- 
ences, etc.) ... 
f. (in etymologies) 
F 

fam 

fern 

ff. 

Flem. 1 

Fo 


Fort-if, .. 

F-Q. 


Fr 

Fr. Hist, 

freq 

frequent. 

Fris 

fut 

G 

Gael. 

Gen 

gen 

gen(it). 
Geol. .... 
Geom. .. 

Ger 

Golds m. 


Goth 

Gr 

Gram 

Gr.Antiq, {Hist,y 
etc.) 

Gr, Ch 

Gr.-L 

Hcb 

Her, 

Herb 

HG 

Hind 


: form of 
formed on 
French 
familiar 
feminine 
forms (of) 
in figurative use 
floiuit 
Flemish 

(First) Folio edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays 
i in Fortification 
: Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
(see List of Authors) 
French 

in French History 

fiequent(ly 

frequentative 

Frisian 

future 

German 

* Gaelic 
General 
generally 
genitive 

in Geology 
in Geometry 
German 

Goldsmith (see List of 
Authors) 

Gothic 

Greek 

in Grammar 
in Greek Antiquities 
(Flistory, etc.) 

* in the Greek Church 
: Graeco-Latin 

» Hebrew 
» in Heraldry 
s with herbalists 

* High German 
» Hindustani 



XX 


ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS 


Hist. = 

Bort 

Hydraul. E7igm. 


hyperbol. 
ib., ibid. 


Teel 

Ichih{yol), 


imper. . 
impers. , 
impf. . . 
improp. 
inch .... 


mcorr. 

ind(ic). 

indef. (art.) 

Indo-Eur.j-Germ. 


inf(in). 

infl. 

iiiotr 

interrog. 

intr, 

Ir. 

Irel 


Jap. ... 

JOC. ... 

Jurisp. 

lang(s. 

Langl. 


lit 

lit and /%. 


M(in designations 
of languages).. 

Magn. 

Manuf. 

Marq 

masc 

Math. 

MDu 

ME ^ 

Mech 

Med 

med 

Mctall 

Metaph 

Meteoroh 

Mex 

MHG. 

midi 

Mitiit) 

Milt. 


■ in historical nse 
: in Horticulture 
: in Hydraulic Engineer- 
ing 

= (used) hyperbolically 
= ibidem^ ‘ in the same 
book or passage ’ 

= Icelandic 
= in Ichthyology 
= idem^ ‘ the same name ’ 

= id est^ ‘ that is ’ 

= imperative 
=: impersonal 
= imperfect 

* improper(ly 
= including 

s incorrect 
= indicative 
= indefinite (article) 

= Indo-European, Indo- 
Germanic 

- infinitive 

= inflected, influenced 
= instrumental 
= interjection 
= interrogative(ly 
= intransitive (ly 

* Irish 

= Ireland 
= ironical (ly 
= ii regularly 
= Italian 

= Johnson’s Dictionary 
(see List of Authors) 

* Jamieson’s Scottish 

Dictionary 
= Japanese 
" jocular(ly 
=* in Jurisprudence 
= Latin 
= langnage(s 

* Langl and (see List of 

Authors) 

= Law- Latin 
« Lord 

- Lettish 

= Low German 
= Linnseus (see List of 
Authors) 

~ literal(ly 

= in literal and figurative 
use 

» Lithuanian 
= in liturgical use 

- Longfellow (see List of 

Authors) 

= Septuagint 

= Lydgate (see List of 
Authors) 

= Middle 
« in Magnetism 

- in .. Manufacture 
= Marquis 

== masculine 
= in Mathematics 
= Middle Dutch 
a Middle English 
=5 in Mechanics 
= in Medicine 
= mediaeval 
in Metallurgy 
== in Metaphysics 
= in Meteorology 
= Mexican 

= Middle High German 
= midland 

* in military usage 

=s Milton (see List of Au- 
thors) 

in Mineralogy 

* Middle Low German 
= Madame 


mod = 

mod.L. = 

MSc = 

Mus. = 

Mythiol') * 

N = 

n. (of action, of 

agent) 

n 

n. (dial.) 

Nat. Hist. 

Nat. Phil{ps). ... 

Nat. Sci. 

Nauf. 

N.E.D 


nom : 

nonce-wd • 

north, 

Northumb 

Norw. 

N.T. 

niim. adj 

Ntwiism 

Nurs. R 

N. W., n.w. 

O (in designations 

of languages),. 

Qhs.y obs.y obs. .. 

obsc ^ 

Obsol. 

Obstet. Sitrg 

occ(as) 

OE 

OF(r) 

OFns 

OHG 

OIr 

OLG 

ON 

ONFCr) 

ONorth 

OPP 

Or^ait). Chem. 

orig 

Orkn 

Ornith 

OS(ax) 

OScand. 

OSl(av) 

OSp 

O. T 

OTeut 

^ Oxf. 

PalBoiii 

Palsgr. 


pa. pple. 


pass. 

pa. t 

Path 

! perh. 

pers 

Pers 

Pciiiv. 

Peirog. 

pf. 

pg 

Pharm 

Pharm. Chem. 


Phil{pi). 
Philol. ... 
Phoen. ... 
phonet. 


modem 
: modern Latin 
> Middle Scottish 
: in Music 
' in Mythology 
: North(ern 


= neuter 

= in northern (dialects) 

: in Natural History 
s in Natural Philosophy 
' in Natural Science 
= in nautical nse 
= A New English Diction- 
ary on Historical Prin- 
ciples 
= negative 
= neuter 

' next word or article 

- Natural Order 
= nominative 

5 nonce-word 
= (in) northern (dialect) 

= Northumbrian 
= Norwegian 
= New Testament 
= numeral adjective 
= in Numismatics 
= Nursery Rhyme 
s North West, -western 

= 01cl 
= object 
= oblique 
= obsolete 
= obscure 
= obsolescent 
= in Obstetrical Surgery 
= occasionally 
= Old English 
= Old French 
5 Old Frisian 
= Old High German 
= Old Irish 
= Old Low German 
= Old Norse 

- Old Northern French 
= Old Northumbrian 

= opposed 

= in Organic Chemistry 
= original (ly 
= Orkney 
= in Ornithology 
= Old Saxon 
= Old Scandinavian 
» Old Slavonic 
= Old Spanish 
= Old Testament 
= Original Teutonic 

- Oxford 

= in Paljeontology 
= Palsgrave (see List of 
Authors) 

= past or passive parti- 
ciple 

passive(ly 
past tense 
in Pathology 
perhaps 
person (al 
I^ersian 
Peruvian 
in Petrogiaphy 
perfect 
Portuguese 
in Pharmacy 
in Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry 

in Philosophy 
in Philology 
Phoenician 
phonetic(ally 


Photogr. ... 

phr 

Phi'en 

Phys. Chem. 

Physiog. 
Physiol. ... 

pi 

F.L 

poet 

Pol. Econ. ... 
Polit. 

pop 

poss 

post-Aug. 
post-cl 

ppi- “ 

pp's 

P.R. 


Pr 

prec. ........ 

pred 

pred. a(dj). 

predic 

Pref. 

pref. 

pre-hist. .... 

prep. 

pres 

pret 

pre-Teiit .< 

prim 

priv 

prob 

Prol 

pron. 

pron 

pronunc. .. 

prop 

Pros 

Prov 


prov. 

provb. ... 
pr. pple. 

Ps 

Psyc/i{ol). 

Qo 

quot(s, ... 

q-v 

P. C. Ch. 


redupl. .. 
rednplic. 

ref. 

refash. 

rejl. 

reg 

rcl. 

rel. to .... 

repl 

repr. 


Rhct. 

rhet 

Rom. 

jRotn, Anliq. 

(Hist.j Law) 
Russ. 

R.V 


Sc 

Scand, 
SisL 
schol 1. 


, =a in Photography 
, = phrase (s 
, — in Phrenology 
, =a in Physiological Chem- 
istry 

, — in Physiography 
= in Physiology 
==. plural 

= Milton’s Paradise Lost 

- poetical 

= in Political Economy 
= in Politics 
« popular(Iy 
» possessive 

= post- Augustan (Latin) 

« post-classical (Latin) 

= participial adjective 
=5 participle 

= Milton’s Paradise Pc- 
gained 
= Proven gal 

- preceding(word or article) 

- predicate 

= predicative adjective 
= predicalive(ly 
= Preface 
= prefix 
= prehistoric 
== preposition 
= present 
= preterite 
= prc-Teiitomc 
= primitive 
« privative 
~ probably 

- Prologue 

~ piononnccd 
» pronoun 
= pronunciation 
« properly 
« in Prosody 
« Provengal 
~ proverb 
« proverbial(ly 
= present paiUciple 
a= psalm 

= 111 Psycliology 
= Quai to edition 
®= quotation (s 
= quod vide, ^ which sec ’ 

« in the Roman Catholic 
Church 
« recent 

== in reduplicated form 
« reduplication of 
-- reference 
« refashioned 
reflexive 
«= regular 
« relative 
~ related to 
replaced 

M representing, represenla,* 
tivc of, represented 
« in Rhetoric 
» rhetorical 
Romanic, Romance 
« in Roman Antiquities 
(History, Law) 

• « Russian 

s« Revised Vergion of the 
Bible (see /HbUf p. xll) 
.f. South 

Millon^s Sapmn 
nistes 

m South African 
w substantive 

m sciluHj ^underitond' or 
‘ supply ’ 

Scotch, Scott if h, Scota 

- Scandinavian 

in Scottish Hlftory 
«• scholastic latin 



ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS 


XXI 


Scotl ~ Scotland 

Sculpt. = in Sculpture 

SeismoL - in Seismology 

Serb = Serbian 

Shaks =• Shakespeare (see below) 

Shell = Shetland 

sing = singular 

Sinh = Sinhalese 

Skr = Sanskrit 

Slav = Slavonic 

Sp ~ Spanish 

sp ~ spelling 

spec = specifically 

sp.gr a specific gravity 

Spoi^ - in Sporting use 

Stock Exch « on the Stock Exchange 

str = strong 

subj = subject, subjunctive 

subord. cl * subordinate clause 

subseq. = subsequent(L7 

subst — substantival(ly 

stiff = suffix 

superl = superlative 

Surg. = in Surgery 

s.v = under the v*'ord’ 

Svv(ed) = Swedish 

S.W., s.w = South West, -western 


Syd. Soc^ Lex, ... = The New Sydenham 
Society’s Lexicon 
(see List of Authors) 

synon. = synonymous 

Syr. = Syriac 

t « tense 

techru, =:in technical use 

7elegr. = in Telegraphy 

Teui, = Teutonic 

Theati^, = in theatrical language 

TheoU - in Theology 

tr. « translation of 

trans. =s transit! ve(iy 

tram/, and fig, ~ in transferred and figura- 

tive use 

Trig =s in Trigonometry 

Turk =5 Turkish 

Typog. —in Typography 

Tyrol. = Tyrolese 

ult. = ultimate(ly 

unc = uncertain 

Univ = University 

unkn. « unknown 

C/ S. = in the English of the 

U.S.A. 

U.S,(A.) —the United States (of 

America) 


usu = usually 

v — verb 

var(s), ............ — variant(s) of 

var. (in ^ stress 

var,’) — variable 

vb = verb 

vdl, sd. = verbal substantive 

viz = videlicet y ^ namely ^ 

Yoc = vocative 

Vulg = the Vulgate 

vnlg e= vulgar(ly 

W = Welsh 

W (in designa- 
tions of langu- 
ages) = West 

w « with 

wd = word 

W, Indites) « in the West Indies 

wk. = weak 

wk. vb — weak verb 

w. midi ~ west midland 

WoRDSW “ Wordsworth (see List of 

Authors) 

WS. = West Saxon 

WyCL = Wycliffe (see List of 

Authors) 

Zool. in Zoology 


f = obsolete. || = alien or not naturalized. * indicates a hypothetical etymological form, : — == regular phonetic descendant of. 
The printing of a word in Small Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF TITLES OF BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 


Gen/esis l 

Song (of) Sol/omon; also 1 

I Esdras 

I Cor/inthians 

Exod/us ' 

Cant/icles 1 

2 Esdras 

2 Cor/inthians 

Lev/iticus 

Isa/iah ' 

Tobit 

Gal/atiaiis 

Num/bers 

Jer/emiah 1 

Judith 

Eph/esians 

Deut/eronomy 

Lam/entations 

Esther (Apocr.) 

Phil/ippians 

Josh/ua 

Ezek/iel 

Wisd/om of Solomon 

Col/ossians 

Jadg/es 

Dan/iel 

Eccl(esiastic)us 

I Thess/alonians 

Ruth. 

Hos/ea 

Baruch 

2 Thess/alonians 

I Sara/uel 

Joel 

Song (of the) 3 Childr/en 

I Tim/othy 

2 Sam/uel 

Amos 

Susanna 

2 Tim/othy 

I Kings 

Obad/iah 

Bel & (the) Dr/agon 

Tit/us 

2 Kings 

Jonah 

Prayer (of) Manasseh 

Philem/on 

I Chron/icles 

Micah 

I Macc/abees 

Heb/rews 

2 Chron/icles 

Nahum 

2 Macc/abees 

Ja(me)s 

Ezra 

Hab/akkuk 


I Pet/er 

Neh/emiah 

Zeph/aniah 

(St.) Matt/hew 

2 Pet/er 

Esther 

Haggai 

(St.) Mark 

I John 

Job 

Zech/ariah 

(St.; Luke 

2 John 

Ps/alms 

Mal/achi 

(St.) John 

3 John 

Prov/erbs 


Acts 

Jude 

Eccl/esiastes 


Rom/ans 

Rev/elatiott 


ABBREVIATIONS OF TITLES OF SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


All's Well = All ’s Well that Ends Well 

Ant, ^ CL = Antony and Cleopatra 

A, V, L == As You Like It 

Com. Err. = The Comedy of Errors 

Compl. = A Lover’s Complaint 

Coriiol) s= Coriolanus 

Cymb. — Cymbeline 

Hamil) « Hamlet, Prince of Denmark 

1 Hen. IV == The First Part of King Henry IV 

2 Hen. IV = The Second Part of King Henry IV 

Hen. V The Life of King Henry V 

1 Hen. VI — The First Part of King Henry VI 

2 Hen. VI - The Second Part of King Henry VI 

3 Hen. VI = The Third Part of King Henry VI 

Hen. VI/I — The Famous History of the Life of 

King Henry VIIl 

(JC.) John,..., »* The Life and Death of King John 

Jul. C(ms). « Julius Caesar 

Lear..,.. *« King Lear 

L.L. L « Love’s Labour ’s Lost 

Lmr. » The Rape of Lucrece 

Macb « Macbeth 


Meas.forM. Measure for Measure 

Merck, V. — The Merchant of Venice 

Merry W. — The Merry Wives of Windsor 

Mids. M (E.) — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 

Much Ado = Much Ado about Nothing 

0 th. — Othello, the Moor of Venice 

Per. = Pericles, Prince of Tyre 

Phoenix «■ The Phoenix and the Turtle 

Pilgr. = The Passionate Pilgrim 

Rich. II » The Tragedy of King Richard II 

Rich. Ill « The Tragedy of King Richard III 

Rom. O* Jul. « Romeo and Juliet 

Sonn »= Sonnets 

Tam. Shr. s= The Taming of the Shiew 

Temp. ■= The Tempest 

Timon »» Timon of Athens 

Tit. A *= Titus Andronicus 

Tr. ^ Cr. e Troilus and Cressida 

Twel. K « Twelfth-Night; or, What You Will 

Two Gent * The Two Gentlemen of Verona 

Ven. td Ad. Venus and Adonis 

Wint. T. * The Winter’s Tale 



KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 


I. VOWELS. 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. ^ la mode (a la mod) 

II ai ... Ger. hazn (hain), stm (Jtaiii) 
II au ... Ger, frau (frau) 
se ... men (msen), feshion (fas’Jon) 
Cl ... pess (pas), chent (tjant)* 

Qu ... lo7id (laud), now (nau) 

V cut (k27t), Si?n (s27n) 
e ... y<?t (yet), t<?n (ten) 

II £ ... Fr. attach^ (ataj^) 
llg ... Fr.cMCT^. 


II? ... Fr. coup grace (k«d?gras) 


31 ... 7, eye (si), b/nd (boind) 
i ... s/t (sit), m/stze (mistik) 
i ... Psyche (s3i*k?), r<fact (r 2 |^‘kt) 

0 ... ach^T (ifi’koi), Fr. rebe (rob) 

01 ... ozl (oil), hoy (boi) 

0 ... here (bi»Te), zi>ology (z^^i^dodgi) 

9 ... whet (hw^t), wetch (wgtj) 

^ ••• (gpi) 

^ ... seft (s^ft) * 

II 0 ... Fr. ddjV^ner (de^one)^ Ger. K(3ln (koln) 
II e ... Fr. -peu {pc') 
n ... full (ful), bi?^k (buk) 
iu ... deration (diur^'Jon) 

u ... unt^ (27 ‘nt^^), frugality (fr^gcediti) 
i /2 ... Matth£2£7 (mse*]?i/ 2 ), yiitue (vs’iti//) 

II ii ... Ger. MzHler (mii'br) 

11/2 ... Fr. j 22 Ste ( 3 wst) 


LONG. 

a as in elms (amz), bar (bai) 


2 > ... curl (k»jl), fur (fm) 

e» ... thore (Se»i), p^er, pero (peoj) 

ei ... rezn, raza (r^n), they (i5^) 

II# ... Fr. fe/re (ffr) 

9 ... f/r (foj), f<?rn (foin), <5ertb (aij) 


1® .. 

. bzVr (bioi), (dear (klbi) 

/" 

thzVf (]i/f), see (si) 

03 

.. boar, bore (hd^s), glory (gl6»Ti) 

Ik' .. 

. Fr. chfzse (Joz) 


. . so, sow (soa), soul (sod) 

9 

fought (fgt), hfl/ 2 ghty (hg’ti), taught 
(tgt), W 2 zfk (w§k), wart (wgit) 

e .. 

,. sh27rt (J#it), th27fn (^#m) 

115 .. 

Fr. C£eur (kor) 

11^' .. 

.. Ger, Gffthe (g^ts), Fr. jezine (a;?n) 

03 

p2727r (pu»j), m2?z7rish (rau»TiJ) 

iu ., 

, . pure (piu8i) 

Iu .. 

Iz 2 re (buai) 

it . 

two moons (tz7 mz 2 nz) 

iu 

.. few (liw) 

i/z , 

.. l/ 2 te (liwt) 

11 « . 

.. Ger, gr«n (grwn), Fr. pwr (p/7r) 


OBSCURE. 

a as in emoebe (amrba), florel (doo'ral) 

^ ... accept (^kse’pt) 

^ ... dat//in (d(?i’ti7m), papp/zs (p 0 e*p;ys) 
e ... moment (meu'ment), several (se’veial; 
^ ... separete adj. (se'par/t) 

e ... add^d (seeded), estate (est^i’t) 

9 ... the general obscure vowel, invariably 
used in the notation of -er (or), -e/zs 
(os), -s/en ( 2 [on, Jon), -tzen (Jon) 

1 ... vanz'ty (vEsmiti) 

i ... r^jmain (rfm^i'n), bHieve (b^lf'v) 

6 ... the^^ry (froii) 

3 ... viHet (voi'^ei), paredy (pscT^di) 

g ... ez2thority (gJ^^Titi). 

# ... C27nnect (k^nedet), amazen (oe’mUz^h) 


iu ... verd/zre (vo'jdiur) 

... measz/re (me’^Tu) 
u ... alt27getber (gItzJ?ge*c?or) 
lit ... circular (so'jldzHai) 


XL CONSONANTS. 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their ttsual values. 


g as in (g^u) 

h ... i^ol(hJ''i) 

r ... run (r27n), terrier (te*rior) 

1 ... her (bo j), farther (fa utioj) 
s ... jee (s^, oess (ses) 
w ... wen (wen) 
liw... when (hwen) 

y ... ^es (yes), digestion (didge'styon) 
]) ... thin ())in), hzth (baj) 


^ as in then ('Sen), ba/;5e (b^'d) 

J ... shop (J^p), dish (dij) 
tj ... 2 -/ 20 P (ijep), di/r/5 (ditj), pic/ure 
(pi-ktjoi) 

5 ... vUzon (vi-gon), dd/euner (di?,:56n£) 
d5 ... /u2^ verier, verdure 

(vo’id^oj) 

rj ... si«^«'izz^(si-qiq), thi/zk (figk) 
ijg ... (fi-iggoi), stronger (strp-qgoi) 


(foreign.) 

h marks nasalization of the preceding vowel, 
as in Fr. enrivon (ahvfrofi) 

R ... It. sera^/zo (s^rli'Rz?) 
n^ ... It. si4>7/ore (szii^Jt^) 

X ... Ger, ach (Sx), Sc. loch (bx, lox^) 

X^ ... Ger. ich (ix^), Sc. rdcht (nex^t) 

7 ... Gen sa^en (za‘ 70 n) 

Y Ger. Ic^n,rq»ncn (l? 7 yon, re'y^txm) 


* The symbols a and ^ are n.ed to indicate respectively the local or individual variants te, 5 (e.g. in caslU) and p, § (c.g. in sail). 

iOoTfi) Kn^te an“nrtL?^^^^^^^^ f “'1 of Ste triphthongs au.. 

«/, (r) to indicate the palatal or labial mod'iLtion o4X eSntoS 
A break , is used to indicate syllabic division, or to guard against ambiguity 
indicates that a following 1, m, or n is syllabic, as in aiU (rfb'l), rheumatism (rS'ntatiz’m), eatcu (rt’n). 



THE 

SHORTER OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A (ii), the first letter of the Roman and 
English Alphabet (Gr. Alpha, Heb. Aleph) ; 
repr. orig. in Eng., as in L., the ‘low-back- 
wide ’ vowel, formed with the widest opening of 
jaws, pharynx, and lips. PI. aes, A’s, As, 

For its principal sounds see Key to the 
Pronunciation. 

11 . Besides serial order, A or a signifies spec. i. 
Mus. The 6th note of the diatonic scale of C major, 
or the first of the relative minor scale of C. Also, 
the scale of a composition with A as its key-note. 
2. N'aut. See A i below. 3. In La^ic : a universal 
affirmative. 4. In Lawj reasoning, etc. : any one 
thing or person. ^ 5. In Algebra : a, b, c, etc. stand 

for known quantities, x, y, z unknown. 

IIL Abbreviations. A., a., a. = x, anfio, as A.D. 
anno domini, in the year of our Lord; A.M. anno 
mundi, in the year of the world ; A.U.C. anno ttrbis 
conditse, in the year of the founding of the City 
(Rome). 2. ante, as a.m. ante 7neridiem, before 
noon ; a. or 1600. 3. adjective ; active (verb). 

4. artium, as A.B. (— B.A.) artium baccalaurens, 
A.M. (== M.A.) artium magister. Bachelor, and 
Master, of Arts. s. alto. 6. accepted (of hills). 
7. Associate, as A.L.S. Associate of the Linnean 
Society.^ _ 8. R.A. Royal Artillery, Academy, or 
Academician ; F.B.A. Fellow of the British Academy; 
F.S.A. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 9. 
A.B. able-bodied seaman. 10. d or dd in Med. 
Ana, q. v. tx. A.C. or a.c., alternating current. 

IV. Phrases. 1. A per se, A by itself, esj. as a 
word ; hence jdg. (also fApersie, f Apersey,^ fA 
per C) the first, best, or unique person or thing ; 
= mod. At. a. A I. Used of ships in first-class 
condition, as to hull (A), and stores (i). (Lloyd’s 
Register.) Hence colloq. A x, U.S. A 1= prime, 
first-class, e. g. An A number one cook Mrs. Stowe. 
t A, definite numeral. Obs.oxdial. [OE. 

dn^ one, later d bef. a cons., became in the south 
on (oon, one), 0 (00) and finally one ; an and a 
becoming the ‘ indef. article'. See next wd. 
In the north an{e and a had both senses. See 
An(e, O a., and One. 

A (toneless a, o; emph. Si), called 

* indefinite article ' . Bef. a vowel-sound an (^n , 
emph. sen). A weakening of OE. dn, * one ' , 
which, c 1150, became proclitic and toneless, 
an, a ; see prec. wd. An is freq, bef. a cons. | 
to 1300 ; bef. sounded h till after 1700. Now | 
an is used bef. a vowel-sound or h mute ; a bef. 
a cons., sounded h, and eu^, u~. But in \ 
accented syllables, many writers retain an bef. 
sounded h, some bef. eu, u, as an historian, 
an university. About the T5th cent, a or aii 
was joined with its sb. as aman, anadder, 
anewt. Hence, by mistaken division, words 
like Adder, Newt. A is strictly adjective, 
and requires a sb. Meanings : — i. One, some, 
any ME. ce. A with numeral adjectives 
s= some, a matter of, about OE. 3. A certain, 
a particular ME. 4. The same 1551. 5. 

In each, to or for each. This was orig. the prep. 
a, OE. an, on, defining time, as in twice a day ; 
afterwards identified with the ‘indef. art.', and 
extended from time to space, measure, weight, 
number. SeeA^rcr^.^ 

X. A tree, a wish, an ice, a pouring rain (mod.), A 
Daniel Shaks. A Poland Tennyson. Also, following 
the adj. preceded by how, so, as, too, and in many 
a, suck a, what a! Ho, such a one I Putk iv. i. 
Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth 
James iii. 3. What manner a man = cujustnodi homo 1 
As fine a child as you shall see (modji. Appar. bef. 
pi. nouns (of omitted) i A dozen (of) men. A certayne 
noble knightis . . she kept Ld. Berners. Poore a 
thousand crownes A . Y . t , i, i, a. More than a dozen 
times Tyndall, a. A ii hundred spcres Ld. Berners. 
And a many menw men with him A , Y . L , l i. 121. 
Ohs. except in a fm), a great many, a good many, 
and in dial. 3, Phr. Once on a time, 4. These 
foyles have all a length HamL v. ii. 277, Mod. Fowls 


of a feather. Two at a time.^ 5. A peny a daye 
Tindale Matt, XX. 2. Twentie poundes a bowe 1584. 
Four pieces of eight a man De Foe. A penny a mile, 
sixpence a pound (mod.). 

A, also a’ (§), adj!^ ^ All. 
fA (a), prm. Obs. or died, [for Ha — He, 
Heo, Hr, he (Haml, iir. iii. 74), she (it), they, 
when stressless, chiefly in S. and W.] ME. 
t A, V . for ha, ha', worn down f. Have (cf. 
Fr. = L. habei). Frequent in is-iyth c. ; 
since, chiefly colloq. or dial. (Tennyson 
Northern Farmer), and usu. spelt ha, ha*. 
f A, adv* Also aa, o, 00. [OE. d, dwa, 
replaced in 13th c. by Norse a^, ai, ei, ay, aye. 
See Aye and O.] Ever, always. 

A (a),/r^/.l,also o. [worn down proclitic 
f. OE, prep, an, on. Now repl. by cn, in, 
etc., exc, in phr. like go a begging, etc., and 
in compounds like abed, etc.] i. Superposi- 
tion : on ; as a bed, etc, ME. a. Motion : 
on, upon, on to ; as field, etc, ME. 3. 
J uxtaposition ; on, at ; as in right (or left) 
half ME, ^4, Position or situation: in; 
as a Rome -1660. 5. Direction or position : 

towards ; as a back, etc. ME. 6. Partition : 
in, into ; as a pieces ME. fy. Position in 
a series : at, in ; as first, etc. ME. 8. 
Time : in, on, by ; as night OE. With OE. 
genitives a nights, nowadays. Esp. with advbs. 
of repetition ; ottce a day (OE, on dx^e). See 
A adj? 4, and cf. Fr. deux francs par jour. 
+ g. Manner : in, with, etc. ; as a this wise, 
a purpose = on purpose -1695. f 10. Capa- 
city : m any one's name ; esp. a God* s 7 tame 
-1702. II. State: in ; as a live, etc. ME. 
12. Process : in course of ; as in whilst these 
thmgs were a domg STOW. ME, Also in mod. 
]Ve?-'e doing, were being done. 13. Action ; 

a. with be : engaged in ; as in They had hen a 
fyghtyng Ld. Berners. Mod. Been fighting. 

b. with vb. of motion i \xx to go a begging, 
etc. ME. 

+A (a, o), ME. [worn down from 

of, and once used for it in men a war, time 
a day, etc.] i. Of, esp. in a clock == of the 
clock. 3. After manner, kind, sort, etc., of, 
in its reduced form was identified with the 
‘ indef. art.' ; thus, What manner of man ? 
cujusmodi homo f became ‘ what manner a 
man?’ 

X. Cloth a gold M. Ado in. iv. lo. It 's sixe a clock 
B. Jons. 2. No maner a person Ld. Berners. j 
\A^conj. ME. I. = And. 2 ,^^ And, an\ if. 
fA, interj. ME. [var. O, Ah.] I. 0 ! exclam, 
of surprise, admiration. 3. Ah 1 of grief. 3. 
Before proper names as a war-cry, as A War- 
wick! 4. As in merrily hent the Stile-a 
Shaks., for metre; now burlesque. Cf. O I as 
in ‘ My Nannie, O 

A, a- (fi, 3) particle or prefix, reduced form 
(now s.w. dial.) of I- prefix \ Y-, the prefix of 
pa. pples, late ME. 

An we have all a-left the spot W. Barnes. 

A-, prefix. 1 . OE. a^, orig. ar- away, on, 
up, out, as in a-rise. Sometimes confused with 
OFr. a- L. ad-, ac-, af-, etc., as \Tia(c)-curse, 
etc. 3. ME. a- OE. an, on, in, on, engaged 
in, at, as in asleep, etc. See A prep)' 3- 
me. a- : — OE. <?^prep. off, from, of, as fn akin, 
etc. See A prep. 4* ME. a- >— OE. and- 
against, opposite, as in a-lo 7 ig. 5. ME. a- 
for At, as in ado, early N. Eng. at do ~ inf. to 
do. 6. a- for i-, y - ; see A particle. 
7. ME. a- =! Fr. pref. a - : — L. ad- to, at, ex- 
pressing addition, increase, change into. In 


15th c., as in Fr., most words from OFr. with 
(and some without) this prefix were treated as if 
formed directly from L. Cf. a(d)dress, a(f)fect, 
a(c)curse = OE. a- + curse. 8. ME, a- = Fr. 
a- L. ah off, away, from, as in a-soil, 9. 
ME. a- = Anglo-Fr, a, OFr. e-, es- : — L. ex- 
out, utterly, as in abash. 10 . ME. a-: — 
Anglo-Fr. an-, OFr. en-, as in abushmeni, etc. 
II. as used by Spenser and others, is often 
due to vague form-association only. 13, a-, 
f.L. a — ad, to, reduced to a- bef, sc-, sp-, st-, as 
in a-scend, etc. See Ad-. 13. a-, f. L. 
a ^ ab from, off, away ; only bef. v, as in avert ; 
see Ab-. 14. a-, f. Gr. d- used bef. a cons, 
for av = without, 7 iot, -less as in adamant, 
apetalous, etc. In agnostic, etc., a- = U7i-, 
7 ion-, and is used also with techn. words from 
L., as asexual. 

-a, suffix. I. OE. -a ( .‘—early Teut, - 6 ) 
nom. ending, as in ox-a = ME. ox-e, mod.E. 
ox. A com. ending of OE. names and titles, as 
Bxda. 3. Gr. and L. -a, nom. ending of 
fern, nouns (esp. Nat. Hist, terms, and names 
of women), often adopted unchanged, as idea, 
soda, Diana, etc. 3. Mod. Rom. -a, ending 
of fern, nouns, names of women, and occ. a sex- 
suffix, as stanza ; Eva ; don?t-a, etc. 4. Gr, 
and L. -a, pi. ending of neut. nouns, occ. 
adopted unchanged, as data. Mammalia, etc. 
jlAal (al), 1875. [Hind.] A species of 

Mormda, whose roots yield a red dye. Also, 
the dye. 

II Aam (am, gm). 1526. [Du. aam, ad. 
(ult.) Gr. dfi 7 ) a bucket.] A Du. and Ger. liquid 
measure, varying from 37 to 41 gallons ; a cask. 
llAard-vark (audvaik), 1833. [S. Afr,,f. 

Du, aarde earth -1- vark pig.] An insectivorous 
quadruped (Orycteropus capefzsis), one of the 
Edentata, intermediate between Armadillos and 
Ant-eaters. 

II Aard-wolf (a-idwulf). 1833. [a. Du., f. 

aarde earth.] A S. Afr. carnivorous quadruped 
(Proteles Lalandii), intermediate between the 
dogs, hyenas, and civets. 

Aaronic, -al (eerp-nik, -al), a. 1874. [f. 
the prop, name.] Pertaining to Aaron, Leviti- 
cal, high-priestly. 

Aaron Vbeard (e*»r3nzbr»jd). [Fsaltn 
cxxxiii. 2.] Herb, A name, of the Great 
St. John’s wort (Hypericurn Calycinum), and 
locally of other plants. 

Aaron's rod. 1834. i. [Numbers xvii. 
8.1 Iferb. A name of plants, esp, the Great 
Mullein or Hag-taper (Verbascum Thapsus), 
and the Golden Rod (Solidago Virgaurea). 3, 
[Exodus vii. 9.] Arch. A rod with a serpent 
twined about it, used as an ornament, 

II Ab (aeb). [Heb.] The 5th month of the 
Heb. sacred year, the nth of the civil year. 
The i2th month of the Syrian year, — August 
Ab-, pref. repr. L, ab, ‘ off, away, from 
In rec, formations, e,g. ab-oral, ab- = ‘ position 
away from 

Aba (se'ba). 1876. A new altazimuth in- 
strument, designed by M. d'Abbadie [and 
named after him] for determining latitude, etc., 
without the sextant, 

II Abaca (ae-b^ka), -ka. The native name of 
the palm (Musa texiilis) which furnishes 
Manilla Hemp ; also, its fibre. 

Abadnate (&bte*sintf*t), v. rare. [f. med. 
L. ahacinare\ f. ab^bacinus a Basin.] To 
blind by placing hot irons or metal plates before 
the eyes. Hence Abacinatlon, 


36 (man), a (pass), an (lawd). v (ctet). e (Ft. chef). 9 (ever), oi (/, eye). ? (Fr. ean de vie), i (s*t). i (Psyche). 9 9 (g^)* 

5 (Ger, Keln). d (Ft.^en). ii (Ger, Miller). U (Fri d«ne). v (ci<n). e (e®) (there), e (ef) (rein). £ (Fr, faire). 5 (f*r, fem, e^h). 


ABACISCUS 

IlAl}aci‘SCUS, [L., a. Gr. d^cuclfftcosj dim. ot 
d/So^.] Arck, I. A tile or square in a mosaic 
pavement fa. = Abacus. 

Abacist (se’basist). ME. [ad. late L. 
abacista, f. abacus^] One who uses an abacus 
in casting accounts ; a calculator, 
f Aback, rare. A square tablet or com- 
partment. 

Aback (ab^'k), adv. [OE. an prep. 5sec sb. 
Now chiefly i. Backwards. Alsoyf^. 

a. In the rear, behind OE. Also 3* 

Natii. Of sails : Laid back against the mast, 
with the wind in front 1697. Also of the ship. 
Hence To he taken aback, to be caught in 
front suddenly, through a shift of wind, and 
driven astern ; to be disconcerted by a 
sudden check. 

2. When tyme is, to holde thyself abacke Skelton. 

f Abackward^ adv. ME. Early f. Back- 
ward. Chaucer. 

Abactinal (ae:b|Kkt3i*naI), a. 1857. [f. L. 

+ Actinal.] Zool, Remote from the actinal 
area. See Actinal. 

f Aba*ctor, 1659. [a. L., f. abigere.'^ A 
stealer of cattle by herds. 

J{ Aba*ctilus. [L., dim. of Abacus.^ Arch. 

•— A "P A P TCrf^TfC 

Abacus (®*bak^s). PI. -ci. ME. [a. L. 
abacus^ f. Gr. dj3a£'.] f i. A board strewn 
with sand, for drawing figures, etc. a. A 
calculating frame, tsp. one with sliding balls 
on wires 1686. 3. The upper member of the 

capital of a column, supporting the architrave 
15^3- f4 * —Aback j(5. 5. Gr, ^ Rom. 

Antiq. A sideboard. 

f Abada, a 1599. [Perh. Malay.] The rhi- 
noceros. Purchas. 

Abaddon (abse-dsn). ME. [Heb.] \xiRev. 
ix. II = Gr. 'AiroAAucui/, destroyer, ‘ the angel 
of the bottomless pit’. Hence the pit itself 
Milt. P.R. iv. 624. 

Abaft (abaft). ME. \_Kj>rep.'^+bi^ ssftani, 
see Baft and Aft.] A. adv. f i. Back- 
wards ME. a. Back ME, UsM.Naut, B. 
prep. Behind. 

A a. Her works were rotten a. Anson. B. Just a. 
the beam Maury. 

f Abai'sance. ME. [a. OFr. abates ance.'\ 

A low bow --1721. 

Abai'ser. 1849. [mod. f. F. abaisser.'] 
Burnt black or ivory black ; used to lower the 
tones of colours in painting. 
fAbalienate (sbiFifliendt), v. 1554. [f. 
L, abalienaiwn, abalienare ; see ALIEN.] i. 
Rom. Law. To make that another’s which was 
ours. 3. To remove 5 estrange -1652. 3. 

To cause aberration of (mind) -1652. Hence 
Aba:liena*tion. 

Abalone (aabalJumz), l/.S. 1883. [Sp.] 
An edible mollusc, the sea-ear. j 

fAba^nd, v. 1559. [Contr. f. Abandon.] 

1. To forsake Spenser, a. To banish -1559. 
f Abando*n, -ou*n, adv. ME. [a. OFr. 
h bandon; see Bandon sb.] Under one's 
control ; at one's discretion. 

Abandon (ab^mdan), v. ME, [a. OFr. 
abandoner^ f. h bandon ; see prec. and cf. F. 
mettre d bandon^ f i. To reduce under 
control, subdue -1533. 2. To give up to 

the control of another, surrender to another 
ME. ; esp. refl. to surrender oneself 1564. 
3. trans. To relinquish a claim to underwriters 
(also ahsol) 1755. ' 4. To cease to hold, use, 

or practise ; to give up, renounce ME. ; to 
desert, leave without help 1490. f 5. refl. 
To let oneself loose, rush headlong -1530. 
i-6. To put to the ban, banish -1660, 

2. To a. a place to the enemy Hume, refl. Abandon’d 

to her sorrow Twel. N. i. iv. 10. 3. To a. a Ship 

to the ^surers 1755. 4. Abandoning, .of images 

1577* To a. the Dutch war Burke. Milt. Sams. 
118. To a. one’s own flesh and blood De Foe, the 
helm of justice Burke. 6 . Abandoned from thy bed 
Tam. Shr. Ind. ii. 112. Hence Aha'ndoner. 

■hAbando-n, .ou-n(e, sb^ ME. [a. OFr. 
abandon.'] = Bandon. At, in abandom : 
Recklessly. 

Abandon (abaemdan), sb.2 ? Obs. 1755. 
[f. Abandon v.] The act of abandoning ; spec, 
of insured property. 


11 Abandon (aba-ndon), sb.S 1850. [mod.Fr. Y'. gates of Bruges.. were abated Fabyan. a. 
Q.. auivr,r.MArirMTn 7.7 <;iirrpnd(.r tnnafiira! Commissions shall not a by the death of his majesty 
See Abandonment.] lit. burrenaer to natural Abatid and defouled m helle Chaucer. 

impulses ; hence freedom from constraint or ^ j ■ ^ Xo a. (= blunt) the edge of 


convention. envy Bacon, the edge of a sword Heywood. The 

Abandoned (abse-ndsnd), fl!. ME. [f. waters were ^attd Gen. viii. 3- To a. a party 
1 ^ Scott, zntr. The legacies must a. proportionately 

Abandon v .] i. Forsaken, cast off ^477* ]S[qj. (^y^s) his naturall force abated Detit. 

2. Self-given up to WE,. Now always to evil, xxxiv. 7. 6. To a. something of his morning price 

Hence (without io) : Profligate 1692. 1866. A me two shillings a week Franklin. _ 7. 

I. A poor, a. woman 1704. A. finery Lever. 2. A. Abating his brutality, etc. Johnson. 8. The guide 
to sorrow Shaks., to despair De Foe, to vice Scott, abating of his pace Scott. 

A. youth Prior, writings Steele. Hence Aba*n- Aba*te v.'^ TS28. fa. An 


_ i II Aba*te, v.'^ 1528. fa. An^\o~Ex. abatre. 

enbatre (see K- pref. xo)%batre, in phr. 

Abandonee-. 1848. [f. Abandon ».] One " enbatreorab^yem. Confused with preo.J 
, ^ . J L * Law. refl. To thrust oneself tortiously into a 

to whom anything IS formally abandoned , spec, between the death of the ow^ner and 

an unde^nter. w ^ ^ r the accession of the legal heir. Usu. 

Ab^domnentCabae-ndonment . [a- -^Aba-te, sb. ME. [f. Abate zi.i] De- 

Fr. .^andonnement:] i. The action of aban- . diminution ; subtraction. 

interest or claim; esp. in Marine Insurance abatement, i abatre, I ^ 

1809. 3* Self-abandonment i860. 4. = a-^tion of ab^mg , the timng abated (see 

Abandon 3 quots.). 2. The result of abating ; decrease, 

I. A. ofVretences Burke, of reason Byron. 3. deduction, drawback 1624 ht. and A^., and 
True A. .. the nearest way to God Vaughan. 4* A techn, in Comm, 3* Pier. A mark of de- 
manner frank even to a. Disraeli. preciation 1610. 

llAbandlim. fMed.L.] ^Anything i. A. of writs Perkins, of nuisances Blackstone. 

'* Pica ifL a., a defendant’s plea, showing cau.se against 
^questered, proscribed, or abandoned . inip’ieBded or sued. Much a" of my Tiopes 

lOlV^INS. PTx -L T ••• Cromwell. A. of a storm 1794, of the energies 1878. 

i'A’bSHOt, a.*bnet. 1707* L’esj. vill. 2. An A. to his Riches Bacon. An a. out of the 


t6ir. 2. Comm. Law. Abandoning an Tp Te iK 
interest or claim; esp. in Marine Insurance abatement, i abatre, see Abaie z/. 
1809. 3. Self-abandonment i860. 4. = action of abating ; ti e being a 

Abandon 3 quots.). 2. The result of abating 

I. A. ofWences Burke, of reason Byron. 3. deduction, drawback 162^ Z/ an 
True A. .. the nearest way to God Vaughan. 4. A techn, in Comm. 3 * Pier. A IT 
manner frank even to a. Disraeli. preciation 1610. 

llAbandlim. fMed.L.] Z^zu. ^Anything i. A. of writs Perkins, of nuisances ] 

sequestered, proscribed, or abandoned ^ ^ 

lOMLINS. Cromwell. A. of a storm 1794, of the ei 

fA'banet, a*bnet 1707. [Heb., Lev. vni. 2. An A. to his Riches Bacon. An a. 


13.] A girdle of fine linen, worn esp. by Jewish purchase money Ld. St. Leonards. 
priests. Aba*tement 2 . ME. [a. Anglo-Fr. abate- 

f Abanni-tion, -ation. 1656. [f. med.L. ment, f. abatre ; see Abate vfl\ The action of 
abannire.] Banishment. abating; toitious entry, 

Abarticulation (3e:barti:ki«lii-J»n). 1751. Aba*teri. 1-^32. [f. Abate z;.i + -er 1.] 

[ad. L. ab-articulafio=Gv. dndpOpcoerLs Galen ; He who or that which abates. 


see Article ] Attat. Articulation allowing 
free motion in the joint. 

Abase (ab^*s),z^. ME. [ad. OFr.<2^^mZ;^, 
f. id + baissier ; — late L. * bass are, f. bassus. In- 


Aba 'ter 2. 1660. [f. Ab, 

A plea in abatement. 

Abatis (ze'batis), Abattis. 
abatis : — late L. ^abateticius ; 


[f. Abate + -er 


1766. [a. Fr. 
cf. vb. abatre. 1 


A defence formed by placing felled trees 
lUR +o Tn lnwf*r in kngthwise oneovcr the Other with tlicir bnmchcs 
towards the enemy’s line. Hence A’batised 


price or value, debase (coin) -1736. 


~ 1. To a. one's eyes Shaks. ’ a. He dyd a. hym | 
selfe Tonstall. To a. the proud 1762. 3. The 

peece of ix pence was abaced to sixpence 1569. 
Hence Aba’s edly adv. Aba’ser. 

Abased (ab^J’st),^/. a. 1611. [f. Abase 
V.] I. In the senses of the vb. 2. Pier. 
= Fr. Abaissd: Turned downwards, as wings 
on a shield. Also said of a charge, when 
lowered ; opp. to enhanced. 

Abasement (ab^^*sment). 1561. [f. as 

prec.] The action of abasing, or condition of 
being abased. 

Abash (abse’J), v. ME. [ad. Anglo-Fr. 


3. The llAbatjour (aba.i^wT). [Fr.] A skylight. 

' ^569- Abator 1 (ab^*i 3 j, -to i). 1592. [See Abate 
. _ v.^ i. One who abates a nuisance, etc. 2. 

Abater k 1592. 

'win<S Aba*tor2. 1531. [a. Anglo-Fr., f. abatre 
when ~ enbatre.] One who abates ; see Abate v.'^ 

II Abattoir (abatwa'i). 1840. [hr. See Abate 
[f. as ^ public slaiigliter-hoiise for cattle. 


prec.] The action of abasing, or condition of Abature (os’batiiir). 1575* [^^* Fr. <2 to- 

being abased. ture.] The traces of a stag in the underwood. 

Abash (abse-J), ME. [ad. Anglo-Fr. tAba*ve, z/. ME. [?a. Ohi. <2toz/^zV, repr. 

abaiss- = OEx, esbaiss-, stesmoi esbazr, mod.Fr. L. ad + balbtim.] To put or be put to con- 
ibakir ; f. es : — L. ex utterly + bahir to astound, fusion, var. Ahaw(e. 

rr. . . r. A •« . y> . » „ 


f. bah /] I. To destroy the self-possession of, 
to disconcert with sudden shame, consciousness 
of error, presumption, etc. ME. *fs. intr. 
To stand confused, etc. -1585. 


Aba-xial, a. 1857. Bot. - Abaxii.k. 
Abaxile (a‘b|ce’ksoil), a. 1854, [f. L. ab 

+ axis,] Off the axis ; eccentric. 
fAbay (ab<?B). ME. [a. OFr, ahai\ cf. 


w mod.Fr. and see Bay k*] x. Barking J 

Wteo7mansho?denot abS?SoN; Hewe esp. when closing round tile prey. The dogs 
Aba-shed ppl. a. put to confusion. Aba’shedly ^^^en stand at a„ and the prey ts at a. (mod, 
adv, Aba*shless<a:. unabashed Browning. Aba’sh- a.t bay). Hence a. To be in exlremidcs -1670. 
ment, confusion from shame, etc. a. Eike a wild Beast at abbay Milt. 

Aba*sk, 1866. ii + Bask Abb (a?b). OE. [f. A-/r^. H- Web ; cf. 

V.] Basking. OE, dwefl dwef whence WoOF.] T’hewoofor 

tllAbassi, -s. 1753. [f. Shah Abas II.] A weft in a web. Also attrib. 


silver coin of Persia, worth about twelve-pence, 
tAba*stard, v. 1610. [ad. Fr. abastardir^ 
f. A Jr bastard.] To render bastard : to debase 


f. A Jr bastard.] To render bastard ; to debase 
-1651. var. T Aba'stardize, -ise. 


about twelve-pence. || Abba (se'ba). ME. [Aramaic.] Fatlier. 
[ad. Fr. abastardii', i , An invocation, ‘ Abba, father ’ {A farh xiv. 36), 
bastard ; to debase 2. A title given to bishops and patriarchs in 
h -ise. Syriac and Coptic churches. 

.. [a. OFr. abatre, Abbacy (ac*basi). ME. [Abbatie, assimi- 
? f. cl. L. hatuere.\ lated to /rnytoy, etc. Grig. Sc. J I'be office, or 


Abate (ab«i-t), ®.i ME. [a. OFr. abatre. Abbacy (m-basi). ME. 
1. A + batre i late L, batere f. cl, L. batuere, 1 lated to prelacy, etc. Orig 
I . trans. To beat down, destroy. Obs. exc. in term of office, of an abiiot. 

||Abbate(abba-( 4 ). [It.] 
to abate a nuisance, an action, a writ ME. '' p. „),u . 




void 1602. f3. To bring down physically, 

socially, or mentally ME. Also fintr. Also 
with of: To curtail of -1637. 4. To bring 


L. abbatissa, fern, of abbas.] - ■ Abbess. 
Abbatial (ab^-i’Jiai), 164a. [a. Fr., ad. 
late Iw. abbatiatis,] Of or pertaining to an 


down in size, amount, value, force ME. Also abbacy, abbot, or abbess, var, f Abbft’tical, 
intr. ^ 5. To lower in force or intensity ME. fA*bbatie, ME. [ad. late L. abbaBa, f. 
Also intr. 6. To strike off, apart, deduct abbatem.] *» Abbacy. 

7* Ar- To bar or except 1588. 8. ||Abb 4 (ab«). 1780. [Fnl The Fr. equiv 

With^/j To ded^t something from. <zr^’/z. 1644. lent of Eng, abbot, but m France extended 


7* Ar- To bar or except 1588. 8. ||Abb 4 (ab«). 1780. [Fnl TheFr.equiya- 

With^/; To ded^t something from. <zr^’/z. 1644. lent of Eng, abbot, but m France extended to 
t9* Palconry. To beat with the wings ; nsu. every one who \vears an eoclesiastical dress 


Bate -1575. 


Cf. Itnl. Abb ATE. 


ae (mmi). a (pass), an (la//d), v (cut), g (Fr. ch^f). o (ev^r). oi (/, ? (Fr. eau d^f vie), i (s*t). z (Fsych^). ^ (what). ^>(gat)» 


ABBESS 


3 


ABETTOR 


Abbess (se*bes). [ME. abbesse, a. OFr. 

: — ^late L. abbattssa^ fem. of abbatem.'\ The 
female superior of a nunnery. 

Abbey (se'bi). [ME. abbeye, a. OFr. abeie, 
abbaie (mod, abbaye) : — ^late L. abbatia, f. abba- 
tein^ 1. A society of governed by an 

abbot, or of nuns under an abbess. Hence — a. 
the office of an abbot. b. the corporation, 
c. the buildings. 2. The Abbey Ctech, as 
Westminster A . 1557. Also, as in Battle A., 
of residences which were once abbeys. 3. 
Scotl. : The precincts of the A. of Holyrood, 
as a sanctuary for debtors 1709. 

Abbot (se'bst). [OE. abbad^ abbod^ a, abba- 
dem, Rom. pronunc. of L. abbatefn, f. abbas, a. 
Gr. djSjSas, ad. Syriac ; see Abba.] The head 
or supenor of an abbey O E. After the Reforma- 
tion, occ. applied to the layman to whom the 
revenues were impropriated. 

Ansealm a. of S. ^Edmund 0 ,E, Chron, The lay 

a. of Marney Disraeli. Abbatoftke'peoy>le,2. Genoese 
magistrate. fA. of Misrule, fA, of Unreason, ap- 
plied ironically to the leader in mediaeval revels. 
Hence A'bbotcy, A'bbotship = Abbacy. 

tA’bbotric. OE. [f. Abbot + -rig = OE, 
rice kingdom.] An abbacy -1711. 
Abbreviate (abrf’vii/t), tr. 1530. [ad. 
L. abbreviatus, £ abbreviare, f. ab or? ad 4- bre- 
viare, £ brevis^ A. adj. fa. = Abbreviated. 

b. Nat, Hist. Relatively short, f B. sb. An 
abridgement -1716. 

Abbreviate (abrrvii^it),t7. 1450. [f.prec. 
Cf. Abridge.] f i# trans. To shorten by 
omitting details “-1672 ; to epitomize -1648 ; in 
Math., to reduce to lower terms -1796 ; \intr. 
to speak or write briefly -1622. 2. trans. 

To shorten by cutting off a part (see quots.). 

1. It is one thing to a. by contracting, another by 

cutting off Bacon. *. Of time, etc. : To a. one’s life 
Burton, Devotions Fuller, the long way Milt. So 
of vowels, etc. : To make short. Of words or sym- 
bols: To contract {the common mod. tise)\ Exan- j 
cester abbreviated to .. Exeter Dk Foe. Hence 
Abbre’viated ppl* <*.= Abbreviate ppl. a, fAb- 
bre'viately adv, \ 

Abbreviation (abrrvii<?‘-j9n). 1460. [a. ‘ 
Fr. abriviation, ad. L, abbreviationem ; see ; 
Abbreviate ppl. a.J i. The act of abbre- 1 
viating 1530. 2. The result of abbreviating i 

1460 ; an abridgement ; esp, of a word or | 
symbol 1727. 

2 . Smiffle is. .an a. for Smithfield Thackeray, 
Abbreviator (abrf-vii^itsi). 1532. [a. L.] 

1. One who abbreviates 1615. 2. An officer 

who draws up the pope’s briefs 1532. fa. 
A school of physicians so named 1605. 

Abbre*viature. 1614. [f. L. abbreojtaU^ 

abbreviare."] f i. Abbreviation -1673 ; an 

abbreviated condition -1650. 2. An abridge- 

ment 1650 ; a contraction 1630. 
a. To write by abbreviatures Sir T, Browne, 
ABC (^hbJ;sf:),^A ME. I. The al- 
phabet. [So in OFr.] fa. An alphabetical 
acrostic -1597. 3. A spelling-book, or primer 

ME. ; hence fg. the first elements (of a subject). 
Also attrib, as in ABC- or abcee-book. j 

a. Chaucer’s ABC, called La PriSre de Nosire 
Dame Speght. 3. The A B C of religion Farrar. 
llAbdest (a-bdest). [Pers.] The Moham- i 
medan rite of washing the hands before prayer. 
Abdicate (se'bdik.?!!), v. 1541. [f. L. ab- 
dicate, abdicare.] i. trans^ To disown ; esp. 
to disinherit children (~ L, abdicare fiUuin) 
1541. f 2. To depose from 1621 ; esp. ref. 
to divest oneself of an office (L. abdicare se 
magistratu) -1689. fa. To discard -1689. 
4. To give up (a right, office, etc.) either form- 
ally or by default 1633. 5. alsol, (by ellipsis). 

To renounce sovereignty, etc. 1704. 

1. To a. and disinherit children Milt. a. King 
James had by demise abdicated himself Evelyn. 
3. To a. idolaOT Bp. Hall. 4. To a. thrones De 
Foe, authority Prescott, a power Ruskin. Hence 
A*bdicabl©«. A'bdicant adj. abdicating; sb. 
one who abdicates. A’bdica'tive /r. causing or 
implying abdication. A’bdica'tor. 

A-bdicated, ppL a. 1688, [f. prec.] i. 
Formally renounced (of a possession. right, etc.). 

2. Deposed (see Abdicate 2), self-deposed 
1691. 

Abdication (sebdik^fp/an), 1552, [ad, L. 

abdicationem ; see Abdicate . ] i. The action 
of formally disowning. Now only techn. in 


Rom. Law, fa. Deposition 1660. 3. 

Resignation (formal or virtual) ; esp. of sove- 
reignty, etc. 1618. 4. Comm, Law. Surrender 

of ownership to underwriters 1755. 

3. A. of all power and authority Burke. The A. 
of Licinius Gibbon. 

A*bditory, 1658. [ad. L. abditorium.'] 
A concealed repository. 

Abdomen (aebdJa-men). 1541. [ad. L. 
abdomen ; ? £ abdere, or £ adeps as if — ^adi' 
pomen.j f i. orig. Fat round the belly -1692. 

2. Anat, The belly ; the lower cavity of the, 
body from the diaphragm downwards, some- 
times including the pelvic cavity often in Nat. 
Hist, the outer surface of the belly 1615. 3. 

ZooL \nsQmQ Arthr(poda(yciS>eLQ.\s>, spiders, etc.), 
the posterior division of the body 1788. 
Abdominal (abd^'minal). 1746. [ad. 
mod.L. abdominalis, f. abdomen A. adj i, 
Anat. and Zool. Of or pertaining to the abdo- 
men. 2. Zool. Epithet of an order of fishes ; 
see B. ^ B. sb. An abdominal fish ; in pL 
Abdominals, S Abdominales, an order of soft- 
finned osseous fishes, having the ventral fins 
under the abdomen and behind the pectorals. 
llAbdominalia (Kbdp-min^*lia). [mod.L., 

pi. neut. of abdomznalis ; see ABDOMINAL : sc. 
animalia ; see prec,] Zool. An order of the 
Cirripedes, having three abdominal segments 
bearing three pairs of cirri. 

Abdominoscopy (^bdp.minp*skopi). [mod. 
£ L. abdomen + Gr. -crKoma. J Examining the 
abdomen for disease by percussion, inspection, 
measurement, etc, 

Abdo*minous» a. 1651. [£ L. abdomen 
Big-bellied. 

Abdu*ce,z^. arch. 1537. \zA.'L.ahdiicere.'\ 
= Abduct. 

If we a. the eye into either comer Sir T. Browne. 

Abducent (^bdiiJ'sent), ///. ^35. 1713. [ad. 
L, abducentem ; see prec.J Drawing away or 
out. Chiefly A nat, as abducent muscles, nerves. 
0pp. to adducent. 

Abduct (^bdz;*kt), v. 1834. [f*. L, abduc- 
tum, abducere\ see the earlier Abduce.] i. 
To lead or take away illegally; to kidnap. 

2, To draw away (a limb, etc.) from its natural { 
position 1836. 

Abduction (^bd2?*kj3n). 1626. [ad. L. 
ahductionem ; cf. Fr. abduction.\ 1. A lead- 
ing away. 2. spec. Carrying off or leading 
away illegally a wife, child, voter, etc. 1768. 

3. Phys, Withdrawing a limb, etc. outward 

from the medial line 1666. 4. Surg. The 

separation of contiguous parts after a trans- 
verse fracture 1753. 5. Logic, A syllogism, 

with the major premiss certain, the minor only 
probable ; apagoge 1696. I 

Abductor (^bd27*k£3i). 1615. [a. mod.L. 1 
abductor. 1 . Anat A muscle which draws j 
any part of the body from its normal position, 
or from the median line. Also attrib, 2. 
One who abducts 1^47. 

A-be. .SV. [Prod. = at be^ north, inf, = to 
be. ] In let a be : let alone Scott. 

Abeam (abf-m), adv, 1836. [f. A prepX 
-I- Beam sb,] Naut. In a line at right angles 
to the ship’s length, opposite to its centre ; 
abreast. Const of. 

Abear (abeau), v. [OE, aberan^ f. A- 
pref. I + beran.] + 1, To bear, carry OE. 
2. To endure, with cannot, dial, or vulgar, 
OE. f 3. refl. To demean oneself 1596. 

a. She couldn’t a. the men Dickens. 3. Thus did 

the knight himselfe a. Spenser- Hence tAbeaT 
sb. Abea'rance. tAbea*rliigv^£jA behaviour. 
Abecedarian (^’bMde*9rian); also ABCD- 
arian; abcedarian, 1603. [f. med.L. abece- 

darius (see Abecedary).] A. adj. i. Pertain- 
ing to the alphabet ; arranged alphabetically, 
as A. psalms, e. g. the 119th 1665. 2. Per- 

taining to one learning the alphabet 1651. B. 
sh. A teacher or learner of A B C or rudiments 
1603. 

Abecedary (^hbisPdari), a. and sbX 1580. 
[ad. med. L. abecedarius, £ ABCD .] *» Abece- 
darian. 

tAbece*dary, sh'^ ME. [ad. med.L. abe- 
cedarium ; see prec.] An ABC-book ; a primer 
--1660. 


Abed (abe’d), adv. OE. [A prepy — OE. 
on 4- Bed jA] In bed {arch.) ; laid up 1660. 

The King’s _a bed Macb. n. i. 12. A. with gout 
1873. To bring a-bed: to deliver of a child. Usu. 
pass. AIso7%-. 

' tAbe*de, v. OE. [f. a- back 4- biodan.] To 
announce. 


I Abedge, abeie, etc., obs. £f. Abye v. 

Abei'gli, adv. Sc, 1707. [?] At a shy 

distance, aloof. 

Abeie (abz-1, bel). 168 r. {y.’Dyx.aheel, 
a. OFr. dbel \ — late L. albellus, dim. of L. 
albus.] The white poplar {Pop ulus alba). 
Plantations. .of abeles Swift. 


Abe’lian, A-belite, Abelo-nian. 1751. 
[f. Abel, Gen. iv. 8.] Eccl. Hist. One of a 
sect of heretics m Africa, said by Augustine of 
Hippo to have lived in continence after mar- 
riage, like ‘ righteous Abel 

Abelmosk (a-bTmpsk). [(ult.) ad. Arab. 
habbu-lmisk father of musk.] A genus of plants 
of the order Malvacex, 

Aberdevine (se-bojdevaim). 1735. [?] A 
bird, the Siskin {Carduelis spinus), closely re- 
lated to the goldfinch. 

Abemettiy (se*b3jnr.>i). 1837. [?] A hard 
biscuit flavoured with caraway-seeds, 
fAbe-rr, v. 1536. [ad. L. ahei-rarej] To 
go astray -1658. Also fig. 

Aberrance (abe*rans). 1665. [f. Aber- 

rant.] The action of straying; vagary. So 
Abe*rrancy, the quality or condition of being 
aberrant 1646. 

Aberrant (abe-rant), a. 1830. [ad. L. 
aberraniem, aherrareS] i. Straying from the 
right path, lit, and fig, 1848. 2, Deviating 

from the normal type ; esp, in Nat, Hist. 1830. 

Aberrate (se’bei^it), v. rare. 1765. [f. 
L. aberrat-, aberrareS] To diverge from the 
straight path ; to produce aberration, as- in 
optics. 

Aberration (aber^i-Jsn). 1594. [ad. L. 
aberratione?n.] i. The action of wandering 
away, lit and fig, 1615. 2. A wandering 

of the intellect 1823^ 3. Deviation from the 

normal type 1846. 4. Optics. The non-con- 

vergence of rays of light to one focus 1753. 
5. Astron, An apparent displacement of a 
heavenly body, occasioned by the joint effect 
of the earth’s motion and the non-instantaneous 
transmission of light ; called also aberration of 
light 1856. 

I, A comet with long aberrations Carlyle, fig. 
The aberrations of my life Bp. Hall. 2 . Shades of 
mental a. Scott. 3. Aberrations of structme and 
of function Buckle. ^ 4. Spherical a., that due to 
the failure of a spherical mirror to cause all the rays 
to meet in one point. Chromatic a., that due to the 
different refrangibilities of the coloured constituents 
of white light, 5.^ Diurnal a., that due to the motion 
of the earth on its axis. Annual a., that due to 
motion in its orbit. Planetary a., fioxX due to the 
motion of the planet while its light is passing to the 
earth. Hence Aberra-tional a. eccentric. 


fAberumcate, v. [f. abenmeare, erron. f. 
averruncare.] To extirpate. Aberuncator, 
erron. £ AVERRUNCATOR, an instrument for 
lopping trees. 

Abet (abe-t), v. ME. [a. OFr. abeter^ f. 
d + beter to hound on.] urge on 

-1587. 2. esp, in a bad sense : To incite, in • 

stigate ('f' ift?, 01 in) 1590. ^ *i’3* To maintain, 
uphold -1725. 4. esp, in a bad sense : To 

encourage, countenance 1779. 

a. He will a. them in their damnable courses 1593. 
3. To a. their opinions Sir T. Browne, the cause 
of truth Wollaston. 4 - To a. vice and vanity 
Johnson, an invasion Freeman. Hence Abetter; 
see Abettor, Abe’tting vbl. sb. 

fAbet, sb, ME. [a. OFi. abet ; see prec.] 
I. Fraud --1460. 2. Encouragement (of an 

offence) -1596. Spenser. 

Abetment (abe-lment). ME. [acl. Anglo- 
Fr. ahetement', see Abet.] 1. The action 
or fact of abetting {usu, an offence). t2. 
Deception --1586, “fa* A bet -1615. var. 
Abe’ttal. 

Abettor (abe-tai, -oi). Also Abetter, exc. 
in Law, 1514. [a. Anglo-Fr . abeitour, £ abeter ; 
see Abet.] i* Law^xidgen. One who abets 
an offence 1514. 2. gen. A supporter, ad- 

herent 1580. Now only in a bad sense. 
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Abevacuation (se-biv^skiz^i^'jan). 1851. 
[f. L. 4- Evacuation : cf. ah-articulation^ 
Med An incomplete evacuation. Also evacua- 
tion by the passage of matter from one organ 
into another. 

Abeyance (abe“ans). 1528. [a. Anglo- 
Fr. aheiance^ f. abeer^ abaher to gape after ; f. 
a 4- beer^ bacr, baderi — late L. badare.^ 1. 
Law, Expectation or contemplation of law ; the 
position of being without an owner 1528. 2. 

A state of suspension ; dormant condition 1660 
I. In a., that is to say alonely in the remembrance. . 
and consideration of the lawe Littleton s Tenures, 
a. His honour is in a. Burke. Hence Abeyancy, 
a state of abeyance. Abey'ant a. dormant. 

Abhominable, abbomination, etc., the 
spelling of Abominable, etc,, in OFr. and in 
Eng. to 17th c., as if f. ab hoinine, * inhuman, 
beastly So tAbbominal a. -1659. 

Abbor (^bbp’j), V. 1449. [ad. L, abhor- 
rereL^ j*!. trans. To shrink from with horror. 
lit, andy^ 1449* 1*3* To cause horror or 

disgust (usu. impers,) -1604 ts. intr. To 
shrink with honor from -1056. differ 

entirely from -1671. 

1. jfig. To a. all manner of meate P$, cvii. i8. 
Which . . ye abhorre to doe Milton. 2. It do’s 
abhorre me Oik, iv. ii. 162. 3. The Italians ab- 

horring from being sea men 1617. Hence Ab- 
liOTred ppl , a . detested ; horrified HamL v, i. 206. 
Abho/rring vU , sb . — Abhorrence 1, 3; ippl . a , 
repulsive, 

Abborrence (^bhpTens), i66o. [f. Ab- 
horrent a.] I. The action of abhorring 
i65o. a. An expression of abhorrence ; in 
£jz£‘. Hist., applied to certain addresses pre- 
sented to Charles II. 1678. 3. That which 

excites abhorrence 1752. 

1. Out of a just Abhorrence of such a.. Council, 
etc. Address to CAas. JI 1680. (Hence sense 2.) 
3. Politics are my a. Cowper. 
tAbho’rreucy. 1605. prec.] i. 

The quality of being abhorrent -1709. a. 
*= Abhorrence 3. 

Abborrent (^bhpTent), ppL a, 1619. [ad. 
L. abhorreniem ; see Abhor,] 1. Abhorring ; 
having abhorrence of 1749. a. Opposed to 
1619 ; repugnant, inconsistent 1720. 3. Ab- 

horred 1833. 

I. A, of excess i860. 2. The persons most a. from 

blood and treason Burke. Similars are not a. from 
similars 1822. Not a. to nature Kemble. 3. Pride, 
a. as It is J. Taylor. Hence Abho’rrently adv . 

Abborrer (»bhp*roi). i6ir. [f. Abhor 
V.] I. One who abhors, si, Eng. Hist. 
who signed an address of Abhorrence 1680. 

11 Abib (^‘bib). [Heb. ; « a spike of corn.] 
A Jewish month, ist of the eccl, year, 7th of 
the civil year, called later Nisan. 

Abichite (se-biksit). [f. Dr. Abich^ Min. 
^ Clinoclasite. 

Abidance (aboi ‘dans). 1647. [f. Abide w.] 
I. Abiding, dwelling, van AbPdal. 3. With 
by : Conformity to 1875, 

X. A in the holy hill Fuller. a. A. by rules 
Helps. 

Abide (abard), v. sir. Pa. t. abode, also 
abided. Pa. pple. abode, abided, abidden. 
^E. ahidan, f. A- pref. T’Vbidan ; see Bide. 
Urig. intrans, with gen, of the obj.] 

I, intr. I. To wait, stay, remain OE, 3. 
To reside ME. 3. To continue to be ME. 

4. To abide by : to remain with, true to 1509. 

5. To stand firm 1398. 

%, A. you here with the asse Gen,xxn. 5 Tho’ much 
is taken, much abides T fnnyson. Their guilt . abides 
upon you Law, a. Neither abode in any house 
Lu^e viii. 27. 3. The town abode frenche Ld. 

Berners. 4- To a. by authority Junius, measures 
Edgeworth, rules Tyndall, 5. But thou Lorde.. 
abydest Coverdald. 

n. trans. i. To wait for, await the issue of, 
endure ME. 2. To await defiantly, to face 
ME. 3. To await submissively ME. 4. 
To put up with (now only in neg. and interrog. 
sentences) 1526. 

I. Abit his tyme James I. A. my removal Scott. 
The fiery lake which abideth him E. Irving, a. 
To a. the brunt of the service Cromwell, battle 
Scott. 3. To abyde the lawe Caxton. To a, thy 
Kindly doome Pick, //, v. vi. 23. 4. I cannot a. 

pl^sic 1585, the country Martineau, 

^Occas. confused with Abye uay^ for, as in ftel. 
Caes, in. il 119. Hence Abrding t/bl,si. the 
action or state of one who abides ; t an abode ; hence 


abiding-place, place of abode; ppl.a. lasting, and 
in comb, law-abiding, adhering to the law. Abi’d- 
ingly adv. 

Abider (aboi'dsi). 1543. [f* Abide v.'] 

One who abides (see Abide v, I. i, 2 ; II. 2). 
Abietene(3e*biietJn), 1875. \SM.abutem.~\ 
A hydro-carbon distilled from the resin or 
balsam of the nut-pine {Pinus sabzmana), 
Abietic(3ebi|e*tik),d!. 1864. [f.L.abieiem.'] 
Chem, Of or pertaining to fir. Abie tic acid, 
a monobasic acid, CaoHooOa, the essential con- 
stituent of resin. 

Abietm(e (se-biietin). [f. L. abietem.'] 
Chem, A neutral resin extracted from Strasbiirg 
turpentine or Canada balsam, products of Abies 
or fir . Hence Abieti*mc , as abtehn ic acid, 
a bibasic resinous acid, C44H64O5, obtained 
from species of fir. 

Abietite (se'biietolt). [f. L. abieiem.'] 
Chem, A sugar, C^HgOs, obtained from the 
needles of the silver-fir, analogous to mannite. 
Abigail (se'bige’l). 1666. [f. the name of 
the * waiting gentlewoman ' in The Scornful 
Lady (Beau. & FI.) ; also see i Sam, xxv. 24, 
3r.] A Iady*s-maid. Hence A'bigailsbip. 

An antiquated A, dressed in her lady's cast clothes 
Smollett. 

fAbiliment, obs. f. Habiliment. 

Ability (abi'liti). ME. \yi, 0 ^t.abUti\^ 
L. habihtatem, f. kabths ; see Able.] 

Fitness -1678. 3. Capacity in an agent. 

3. Bodily or mental power 1549. 4. Pecu- 
niary power arch, 1502. 5. A power of the 

mind, a faculty. Usu. pi. 1587 
2. Ahilite to lerne sciences Chaucer, Habilitie to 
annoy Hooker. Of a, in law to take liverie of seisin 
1528. 3. A to lift a great stone 1576. Inferior to 

Condorcet in point of a. Buckle. ^ 4. Out of my 
leane and low a. He lend you something Tvjel, N, in. 
iv. 378. 5. His abilities were useful rather than 

splendid Gibbon. 

fAbl'ine, Earliest f. Abysm -1616. 
Abiogenesis (se^bliJidgemesis). 1870. [f. 
Gr. d^ios (f. d -1- /9Ios) + yiveais; see Genesis.] 
BM The production of living by not-living 
matter ; * spontaneous generation.’ (Introduced 
by Prof. Huxley in Brit, Assoc. Rep. Ixxvi.) 
Hence A‘biogene*tic a, A*-t)iogene*tically adv. 
A*bio*genist, one who believes in a. A bio’ge- 
nous a. produced by spontaneous generation. 
Aibio'geny — Abiogenesis. 

AHological (0e=bi^V'd3ikal), a, [f. Gr. d 
not + Biological.] Pertaining to the study 
of inanimate things. 

Abirritate (^birriuit), v, [f. L. ab + Irri- 
tate.] Med. To diminish irritation. Hence 
AbiTritant a. and sb, a soothing agent, Abi r- 
rita*tion Med., a depressed condition (opp. to 
irritation) of the tissues. Abi'rritative a. 
Abit, obs. jrd sing, of Abide v. 

Abject (se-bdgekt), ppl, a, ME. [ad. L. 
abjectus, Orig. abje'ct, pple. and adj. Later, 
replaced by abjecUd as pple , a'bject remaining 
as adj. and sb.j fi. pple. Cast off, rejected 
-1614. 3. adj. Cast down, brought low in 

condition, low-lying 1520. 3. Low in regard, 

mean-spirited, despicable 1548. As sb. 1534. 

a. A fortune Milt. The a. heirs of an illustrious 
narne Macaulay. 3. Seruile, a. drudges 2 Hen , VI , 
IV. i. 105. An a. liar Macaulay, si. Servants and 
abjects flout me G. Herbert. Hence A'bjectly 
adv . A*bjectness. 

tAbjext, V. 1475. [f. prec. Cf. conient 

vb. from adj.] 1. To cast off, lit. and Jig. 
-1650 ; to cast down, degrade -1640. Hence 
t'Abje’cted///. a., tAbje*ctedness. 

Abjection (^bd^e-kjan). ME. [a. Fr., ad. 
L. ahjectionem ; see Abject a.] f 1. The 
action of casting down -1653. s. The con- 
dition of one cast down, degradation, low estate 
ME. fa. The action of casting off , rejection 
-1655. f 4. That which is cast off ; refuse. 
Usu,/.f. -1534. 

2. A. of mind or seruilitie Hooker. The a, and 
uncivilisedness of Glasgow M. Arnold. 3. A . from 

God 1607. 4. These dregges and a. of all nienn 1334. 

Abjtidge(^bd3t7'dg),27. rare. 1855. [f. L. 
4:3 + Judge w.] To take away by judicial 
decision. Opp. to adjudge. 

Abjudicate (iShd^ifif’dik^it), v, Obs. 1602. 
[f. L. abjudicai-, abjudicare.’\ i. To pass 


judgement against ; reject as illegal, 3, 
= Abiudge. Hence Abju dica-tion. 
fA’bjugate, tj. [f. L. abjiigat-, abjugare.'] 
To unyoke. 

tAbju*nct,7^/ a. 1610. [ad. L. abjunctus.'] 
Disjoined. Hence Abju*nctive a. ?’are. 
Abjuration (se bd,+ur<?i‘Jon). 1514. [ad. 
L. abjurationeni ; see Abjure.] i. Renuncia- 
tion on oath ; forswearing {esp. of heresies). 
Also fig 2. Official repudiation on oath of any 
principle 1650, 

I. A of his blasphemous heresies Fuller, fl^. An 
a. of friendship 1842. 2, A. of doctrines of the 

Church of Epme 1726. Hence Oath of Abjuration, 
i.e. disclaiming allegiance to the Pretender or any 
one claiming through him. Abjuraitan of the reahn, 
a t 07 vn, etc. ; an oath taken to leave it for ever. 

Abjure (^bd3^u‘t>j:), V. 1480. [a. Fr. ah- 

jurer, ad. L. abjurare.'\ 1. To renounce on 
oath ; to recant 1501. trans. and absol. ■f 2- 
To cause to recant -1542. 3- To disclaim 

solemnly ; to reject upon oath 1597. Also absol. 

I. This. . Magicke I heere a. Temp. v. i. 51. 2. All 

such must be burned, or ellis ab-Iuryd Thynne. 3. 
To a, pleasures Milt., the badges of Popery Mac- 
aulay, the Pretender 1863. To a, the realm, etc. to 
swear to leave it for ever. Hence AbjuTement, 
AbjuTer. 

IjAbkari (abka'ri), also abcaree. 1797. 
[Pers.] The manufacture or sale of spirits ; 
hence, in Anglo-Ind., the excise duty on such 
manufacture, etc. 

fAbla*Ctate, v. rare. [f. L. ablactai-, 
ablaciare.'] To wean from the breast. 
Ablactation (sebl^kt^i Jon). 1656. [ad._L. 
ablaciatwnem ; see prec.] i. The weaning 
of the young from the mother. a, Hort. 
Grafting by approach, inarching 1676. 
fAbla'queate, v. rare. ME. [f. L. 
ablaqueat-, ablaqueare to disentangle.] To 
loosen or remove the soil round roots. Hence 
f Ablaquea'tion. 

Ablaste-mic, a. 1881. [f. Gr. d + Ma- 
a-rruios.'] Non-germinal. 
fAbla’te, v. rare, 1542. [f. L. ablat-, 

auferre.'] To take away. 

Ablation (cebUi* Jan). 1577. {tsd. "L. abla- 
iionem ; see prec.] i. The action of taking 
away. fa. Med. Subsidence of acute symp- 
toms 1671. 3. Surg. Surgical removal of any 

part of the body 1846. 4. Geol, Surface waste 

of rocks or glaciers i860, 

X. Ablations of goods Hakiuyt. 2. The a. of 
the disease 1671. 3. A. of the nipple, the mamma 

Miller. 4. The a. of the ice Tyndall. 
Ablatitious (seblati-Jos), a. 1833. [f. I.. 
ablatus\ see Ablate,] Tending to take away, 
diminishing. A, force (Astr.), that which dimi- 
nishes the gravitation of a satellite towards its 
planet. 

Ablative blativ)j fl!. and ME. [a. 
Fr. ablatif -zW, ad, L. ablativus', see Ablate.] 
I. Gram. Name of a case found m Jj, and 
other Aryan languages, but not in Gr., and ex- 
pressing primarily direction from a place, or 
time. In L. it expressed also the source, cause, 
instrument and agent, manner, and sometimes 
place and time of an action or event. Often 
used as sb. [sc, case.~\ fa. s. prec. -1713. 

1. We learn from a fragment of Caesar’s work, De 
Analogia, that he was the inventor of the term a. 
in Latin Max Muller. A . abseluie, in L. Grammar, 
an a. case of noun with a particijde in concord, 
expressing the time, occasion, etc. of a fact stated, as 
sole orienie, ieuebrae aufttgiuni. a. A. directions 
..to vnteach enor Bp. Hall, 

Abla'tor. Surg. Instrument used in ablation. 
II Ablaut (a-blaut). 1871. [mod. Germ.] 
Philol. Vowel permutation, as in sing, sang, 
sopig, sung, uninfluenced by a succeeding vowel 
(contrast Umlaut). 

Ablate (abl^^’z), adtj. and a., prop, a blaze; 
earlier on blaze. HE. [f. A prepj’^- Blas^E.] 
In a blaze. Also jdg- In brilliant colours j:85x. 
In the glow of excitement X840. 

Set a. by lightning Tynioall. yfe A. with gorse 
and broom Black. A, with auger J. D. J^onc;. 

Able a. ME. fa. OFr. habk^ able 

(mod. Fr. habile) : — L. habikm * easy to be 
handled ’ , hence ' fit ’. In Eng. tho silent h was 
dropped, though habile, refasb, after Fr. or L., 
still exists.] 

1 , pass, f 1. Complaisant MPL ; manageable 
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-171a fa. Suitable -1717. fa. Liable (^o) 
Obs, exc. dial, ME. 

I. The Hands are the most habil members of the 
Body 1710. a. To the next a. Tree with him Brome. 

n. act. I, Having the qualifications for, and 
means of, doing anything ; having sufficient 
^ffwerM'E. Legally qualified 1708. fs. 

Strong, materially or physically, vigorous -1690; 
wealthy -1665. 3. Having mental power 1577. 

I. Abeler J>ow To alle manere gode c 1450. A. 
to take care of myself Tyndall, sj^ec. Admission,^ 
in Law is when . . the Bishop allows a clerk to be a. 
1708. 2. Of a. bodie Alt's Well rv, v. 86. A very 

a. citizen in Gracious Street Pepys. 3. A. pastours 
15S7, men Ex. xviii. st, heads Dryden, An abler 
general 1792. Cojjtb, a.-bodied a, having a body free 
from disability and fit for service! hence ‘bodied- 
ness. Hence tA.*bleness. 

fAble, V. ME. [f. Able a, Cf. Fr. 
habiller.~\ i. trans. To fit ; make ready. 
(Const, to, into, unto.) -*1583. a. To attire 

1450. 3. = Enable. -1693, 4, To make 
strong ; to empower legally -1631 ; hence, to 
vouch for 1605. 

3. If God shall me a. Evelyn. 4 ITl a. ’em Lear 
IV. vi. 172, Hence A*bling » 3 /. jA 

-able, a. Fr. -able L. •abilem, adj. suffix, 
added to vbs. in -are, Fr. -er, Orig. found only 
in words from OFr., but later extended to native 
wds., as hearable, etc., helped by form-associa- 
tion with Able a. Now always pass. 

Ablegate (se’blig^it), sh. [ad. L. ahlegatus\ 
see next.] A papal envoy, who brings to a 
newly-appointed cardinal his insignia of office, 
f A*blegate, v. rare. 1657. [f. L. ablegaU, 
ahkgare.'l To send abroad or to a distance 
-1665. Hence f Ablega*tioii. 
f Ablcnd, V. OE. [f. K-pref. i + blendan.'] 
To blind (temporarily). Alsoyf^, -ME. 
f Ablepsy, rare. 1652. [ad. L. ablepsia ; 
a. Gr.] Blindness, lit. and fig. 
fAblesse, Coined by Chapman, after 
noblesse, etc. 

Ablet (se'blet), also ablen. [a. Fr. ahletie, 
dim. of able : — ^late L. abula = albula.'\ A fish, 
the Bleak, Leuciscus alburnus. 

Abling^, -ins (^-blinz), adv. north. 1597. 
[f. Able a.] Possibly. 

Abloom (abl u-m) , adv, 1855. [A prep. 1 ] 
In or into bloom. 

f Ablow-, V. OE. [f. A- pref, 1 + blaw-an.'\ 
I. To blow upon or into, lit. andyf^. -ME, 
a. intr. and trans. To puff up. lit. and fig. 
-ME. 

f AblU'de, V. rare. 16 la. [ad. L. abludere.^ 
To differ (from) -1655. 

Abluent (oe-blwent). 1751. [ad. L. abln- 
enteml\ Med. A. adj. Washing away (impuri- 
ties). B. sb. An abstergent. 

Ablush (abl2?*J), adv. and a, 1852. [A 
prepyy Blushing. 

f AblU’ted, ///. a. 1650. [pa. pple. of vb, 
^ablute ; f. L- abluere.'] Washed away. 
Ablution (^bPw’Jon). ME. [ad. L. ablu~ 
tionem.'] 1. The act of washing clean : spec. 
fa. Of substances, in Alchemy and Chem. 
-1754. b. Of the body*, as a religious rite 
1533 ; generally 1748 . c. Of chalice and paten 
after, and, in Rom. Ch., of the priest’s hands 
before, during, and after, the celebration. 3. 
The water, etc., used in ablution ; spec, the wine | 
and water used to rinse the chalice and wash 
the priest’s hands after the communion 1718. | 
f b. A lotion 1671. I 

t b. Ablutions, in the East, . . a part of religious 
worship Stanley. The scanty ablutions of the morn- 
ing 1859. »• Cast the ablutions in the main Pope. 

Hence Ablu’tlonary a. 

Ably (^^’bli), adv. ME. [f. Able a.} In 
an able manner. 

-ably, compd. suffix, f. Able + -ly, supply- 
ing advbs. to adjs. in --able. 

Abnegate (se-bnlg^it), v. 1657. [f. L. 
dbnegak, abnegare."] 1. To deny oneself 
(anything), to renounce (a right, etc.) 1657, 
3. To abjure, as a tenet 1755. 

t. To a. the personal enjoyment of life Mill, •. 
To a. the very possibility of Heroism Carlyle. 
Hence A'bnegaJtlve a. A'bnega-tor. 
Abnegation (sebnrg^ 'Jan). 1554. [ad.L. 
abnegatiomm ; see prec. and cf. Fr. abnigation.] 
t. Denial ; rejection (of a doctrine, etc.) 1554* 


3. Self-denial ; renunciation 1639 ; self-abnega- 
tion 1657. {Self now often expressed.) 

I, A of Christe Knox, of the responsibility of choice 
1873, a. A of the world Mrs, J ameson, vf authority 
Motley. The Pretences of Romanists to A., to a 
Self-denying Life Penn. 

Abnormal (sbn^-imal), a. 1835, [oug. 
Anormal, refash, after L. abnormis (see Ab- 
NORMOUS).] Deviating from the type ; contrary 
to rule or system ; unusual 1835. 

The wing of a bat is an a. structure Darwin. A 
compassion 1878. ^ Hence Abnorma*lity, the 

quality or state of being a. ; an a. feature or act. 
Abno'rmally eidv. 

Abnormity (sebn/'jmiti). 1731. [ad. L. 
abnormitas ; see next.] The quality of being 
abnormal; a monstrosity 1859. Usu. de- 

pr 6 C 13 *tOFy • 

An a... like a calf bom with two heads Mrs. 
Whitney, 

Abnormous (^bnp'imas), a. 1742. [f. 
L. abnormis. Cf. enormous.^ * Irregular, mis- 
shapen.* J. 

A character of an a. cast 1771, 

Aboard (abo»*id), adv. and prep. 1494. 
[f. A Board, and Fr. d bord, the Fr. 

bord (^ I. plank ; 2. ship ; 3. edge) giving the 
uses, and ME. shippes horde, etc. the derivation.] 

A. adv. 1. On board ; on or on to or into 

a ship, etc. 1509. 3. Alongside {hard, close) 

1494. ^ Catachr. ? = abroad, adrift Spenser. 

1, Remember whom thou hast aboord i, i. 

2T. Aboord, aboord for shame Haml. i. iii. 56. a. 
To keep the coast a. Cook. Phrases ; T o lajr (a ship) 
aboard: to place one’s own alongside of (it) 1593. 
To fall aboard: to fall foul of (a ship), Also^^. 
with vjith or o/\ to quarrel 1604. To bring 
aboard : to bring to land. To come to aboard 
(Fr. venir, arriver a bord)*. to land. To haul the 
tacks aboard: to bring their weather clues down 
to the chess-tree, to set the courses. 

B. prep. \pf omitted.] In senses A. i, 2. 
^ Catachr. ? = across the breadth of Spenser. 

Is he a, the fleet? Southey. He came a. my ship 
De Foe. Hard a. the shore Fuller, 

Aboard, obs. f. Abord v. and sb. 

Abode (^abdu-d), ME. [vbl. sb. of 
Abide.] fi. The action of waiting -1596. 
f 3. A temporary stay -1749. 3. Habitual 

residence 1576. 4. A place of habitation ; 

house or home 1614. 

X. Without a., at once, Your patience for my long 
a. Merck, y. 11. vi. ax. 3. The Countrey where 
you make a. Shaks. 4. Paradise, Adam’s a. Miit. 
Abodes of. .pain 1767. 

+Abode, sb.^ 1600. [£ A-bede v., OE. 
ahdodan.'] An omen. 

t Abode, V. 1593. [f. prec.] To presage, 
Bode, Forebode. Shaks. 

Abode, past tense of Abide. 
fAbodementL [f. Abode z>.] An omen. 
Shaks. 

f Abodements. [f. Abode j 3 .i] Abiding 
-1616. 

fAboding, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. [f. Abode v."] 
Boding. 

Abolish (a.b|?*lij),ti. 1490. \z.¥T.aboIisS", 
abolir : — L. abolescerel\ To put an end to ; to 
annul ; to demolish or destroy. Now only of 
institutions, customs, and practices. Formerly 
from, out of. 

To a. idoles Isa. ii, 18, the Bastille Carlyle, pesti- 
lence Kingsley. Hence Abo'lishable a. A- 
bo'lisher. Abo*lishment = Abolition, 
Abolition (aebdlrjan). 1529. [a. Fr., 

or ?ad. L. abolitioneml\ i. The act of 
abolishing ; the being abolished ; destruction 
1529. spec. The abolition of the slave-trade ; 
called familiarly ‘abolition* 1788. Hence 
aitrih. +3. A putting out of memory ; an 
amnesty -i8og. 

X, The a. of eternal guilt Jer, Taylor, spec. To 

P romote the a. in France 1808, The A party W, 
‘hxlups, movement Kemble. Hence Aboli- 
tionary a. destructive. Aboli'tionism, opposi- 
tion to negro slavery. Abolitionist, one who aims 
at a., esp. of negro slavery, Abolitlonize v. to 
teach abolitionism. In U. S. 

llAboUa* [1] A woollen cloak 

worn by the soldiers and lower classes of 
ancient Rome. 

II Abonm A large S. American 

serpent, Epicratis Cenchria. 

II AtKimasum, -us 1706. 


[mod.L., f. ab + omasum.'] The fourth, and 
true digestive, stomach of ruminants. 
Abominable (ab^rirdnab’l), a. ME. [a. 
Fr. abominable, abhominable, ad. L. abomina~‘ 
bills, deserving imprecation ; cf. absit omen. 
From Wyclif to 17th c. spelt abhominable, 
quasi ab komine, * away from man *, ‘ inhuman 
and so in Shaks.] i. Exciting disgust ; offen- 
sive ; odious, a. colloq. Very unpleasant i860. 

Also as adv. 

X. Abhominable and beastly touches Mcas. for M. 
HI, ii, 25, A practices Burke. a- The road was a. 
Tyndall. As an intensive: bomynahle (= ter- 

rible) syght of monks* J, Berners. Hence 
Abo-minableness, the qumity of being a. Abo*- 
minably loathsomely; colloq. very badly, 

Alxiimnate (abp*miii^it), v. 1644. [f. L. 

ahominaU, abominari ; see Abominable. i. 
To feel extreme disgust towards ; to abhor. 
3 . colloq. To dislike strongly 1880. 

X. The Egyptians . - abominated flesh-eaters 1728. 
a. Steele .. abominated operas rSSo, Hence Abo*- 
minate, Abo'miuated ppl. adjs. Abo'minator, 

Abomination (ab^-'min^i'Jon). ME. [a- 

Fr., ad. L. abominationem ; see Abominable.] 
I. The feeling of disgust and hatred ; loathing, 
•j* 3. A state exciting disgust ; pollution -1480. 
3. A degrading vice ME. 4. An object that 
excites disgust and hatred (followed by uiiio, 
to) ; esp. an idol ME. 

X. To have in abominacion More. 3. Antony, 
most large in his ahhominations Ant, 4 " Cl, in. vi. 04. 
An a. is commuted in Israel MalAi. 11. 4. Lying 

lips are an a, to the Lprd Frov. xil. 22. 
iAbO*imne, v. [a. Fr. ahomtnerj] — Abo- 
minate V. Swift. 

Aboo'n, adv. nn^prep. Sc. and n. form of 
Above. Also poet. 

Aboral (sebSa-ral), a. 1857. L. ah + 
Oral.] Zool. Pertaining to the part away 
from the mouth. 

Abord (ab6a*id), v. arch. 1509. [a. Fr. 
aborder; see Aboard adv. Cf. Accost v.'\ 
fi. To approach ; to land on -1691. 3. To 

accost, arch. 1611. 

fAbOTd, sb. 1611. [oo Fr.] Approach, 
or way of approach, 

Aborigin^ (aebori'dginal). 1667, [f. L. 

ab origine.] A. adj. i. First or earliest known ; 
primitive ; indigenous, spec. Earlier than 
(European) colonists. 1788. 3. Pertaining to 

aborigines, or to native races 1851. 

X, A. forests Lyell, Iberians Ford. The English 
are not a. Stubbs. a. The a. fleets of ancient 
Caledonia D, Wilson. 

B. sb. An original inhabitant, opp. to colonist 
1767. fig. Of words 1858. 

The thoughtless a. Darwin. Hence AboriL’ginal- 
ism, the due recognition of native races. A b- 
ori* gina*lity, the quality of being a, A bori*gin- 
ally adv. from the earliest known times. 

Aborigines (ceborrd^iniz, -iz). 1547. [L. 
At first pi. only ; for sing. Aboriginal, abori- 
gen, -In and esp. aborigine (ge^bbri'd^ini) have 
been used.] i. The inhabitants of a country 
(orig. of Italy and of Greece) ab origine. Also 
fig. 3. spec. The natives, as opp. to colonists 
1780. 3. Used of animals and plants 1677. 

X, Meere A. i that is, Homelings and not forren 
brought in Holland. 3. An invasion of one plant 
over the a. Darwin. ^ Hence (from Abori’gi- 
nary, an aboriginal inhabitant, 

tAbo*rsement. 1540. var. f. Abortment. 
f AbOTsive, a. 1639. [f. L. alorsus, var. 

of abortus.] Abortive from the first Fuller. 
Abort (abp-Jt), v. 1580. [f. L. ahorU^ 
aboriri, Cf- Fr. avorier.] 1. To miscarry. 
trans. and intr. Also fig, 1614. 2. Biol. 

To become sterile ; to be checked in normal 
development, so as to remain, rudimentary or 
to shrink away 1862. Hence Abo’rted pfi. a. 

born before its time ; Biol, checked in develop- 
ment. Abo'rtifa*cient a. causing premature 
delivery ; as sb. [sc. drug ] Abo*rting vbl. sb. 
a miscarrying ; ppl. a, producing abortions, 
f AboTtment, abortion. 
tAbOTt. 1603. [ad. see prec.] 

A miscarriage {lit. and fig.) 1621 ; the offspring 
of a miscarriage 1603, 

Abortion (ab^ujon). 1547. [ad. L. abor^ 
tionem', see ABORT.] i. Giving untimely 
birth to offspring ; the procuring of premature 
delivery so as to destroy offspring. Also fig. 
1710. 3. Biol. Arrest of development of any 
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organ (see Abort v. 2) 1842. g. The im- 
perfect offspring of a miscarriage ; hence used 
fig. of the result of any action 1640. Hence 
Aho-rtional a, AboTtionist, one who pro- 
cures a. 

Abortive (ab^itiv). ME. [a. L. ahor- 
tivus ; see Abort.] 

A. adj fi. Pertaining to abortion ; bom pre- 
maturely -1664 ; causing abortion -1753 , mis- 
carrying -1662. a. Coming to nought 1593* 
3. Biol, Arrested in development (see Abort 
V. 2) 1794. 

I. A. be it [the child] Rich. Illy r. ii. 21. A. parch- 
ment : that derived from a still-born animal. Also as sb. 
in same sense. Plunged in that a. gulf Milt. P. A. 11. 
441. 2. A pride 2 Hen, K/j iv. i. 60. An a. attempt 

Scott, 3. Thoms, .are a. branches Good. 

B. sh. [The adj. used also LI _ fi. An a. 
progeny -1760. ■f 2. An a. delivery --1587. 
f 3. An imperfect result of an action -1706. 
*1*4. An a, drug -1647. 

3. My conjecture (although it is an a.) Holland. 
Hence Abo'rtively adv, Abo'rtiveness. 
fAbO‘rtive, v. 1615. [f. prec. Cf. to 

negative.'] To cause abortion -1699 ; intr, to 
miscarry -1692. 

f Abote, fifil. a. ? = abeaten or abated. 
Chancers Dreme. 

Abotight, obs. pa. t and pple, of Abye, 
Abound (abau-nd), •d')- ME. [a. OFr. 
aiimdery ahonder\ — L. abundare. Spelt later 
erron. haiotind, as if f. habere,] i . To over- 
flow ; to be plentiful ME. 'j*2. To be rich, 
to have to overflowing -1765. _ 3. To abound, 

be wealthy in ME. ; teem with ME. f4. 
To go at large, expatiate ME. *1* S« To pour 
forth -1631. 

X. To make al grace abounde in you Wvclif. 
Rheumaticke diseases doe a. Mid. iV. 11. i. 105. 2. 

But I have all and a. Phil. iv. x8. 3 I abounde in 

joye Wyclif. To a. in Teares Wint, T. il i. 120. 
A faithfull man shall a. with blessings Prov, xxviii. 
jzo. 4. To let others abound in their own 
sense (= follow their own opinion) Burke. Hence 
Abou’nder, one who abounds. Abou'nding 
vbl. sb. abundance ; ppl. a, full-flowing, plentiful, 
-f affluent. 

fAbou'nd, 2^.2 ME. [f. A- firef, ii, or a- 
=s I-, Y- + Bound v .] To limit -1627. 

About (abau't), adv. and firefi. [OE. on- 
Mtaiiy f. ouy in, on -f- iiita 7 i outside of.] A. 
{mthoiit obj.) adv. I. Position. i. Around 
the outside ; on or towards every side ; all 
round OE. 2. On any side; near ME. 
3. Nearly, all but— of quantity OE. ; of quality 
1614. 

I, Hannibal byseged hem all aboute Trevisa. 
Temp, V. i. 180. So casty look about. a. He hangs 
a. doing nothing {mod.). 3. A girl of a, seven 1802. 

A. right Dickens, finished {mod.). 

H. Motion. I. Round, in revolution OE. ; 

in succession ME. 2. Half round or less 
I53S> 3 * Ia circumference 1598. 4. In 

a circuitous course, up and down OE. ; hence, 
on the move, astir ; prevailing (as a disease) 
ME. ; with inf. or vbl. sb., on the point of. 

I. To come a. : to revolve (as time) j to come to 
pass. To bring a. : to cause to revolve ; bring to 
pass. To twist a man’s neck a. Sterne. Turn and 
turn a. Mavhew. z. Tum^/ace a. To the right 
a. : in the opposite direction. The wrong way a . ; 
by the wrong end or side. So The^ other way a. To 
bring one a. (or round), i. e, from illness, etc. Naut, 
To makey puiy go, a.y to go a. ship, on the opposite 
tack. 3 In the waste two yards a. Merry Wives 
1. ii. 44. The sure way (thou|h most a.) Bacon. 4. 
He ledde him a. Deut. xxxiij 10. To move furni. 
ture a. {modi). A, my Bralne Haml, ir. ii. 617. 
Small-pox is a. {mod.). To go a. to dot to endeavour. 
A. to storm 1665. A. concluding Smeaton. 

B. {with db].) prep. I. Position. i. On 
the outside of ; on or towards every side of ; 
all round OE. 2. Somewhere near, in or 
near ME. ; hence, in attendance on ME. ; 
at hand 1567. 3. Connexion : Attached to 

as an attribute or circumstance 1603 ; near so 
as to meddle with, concerned with ME. ; 
touching, concerning ME. 4. Of time, and 
quantity : Near, close to OE. 

X. My crown a. my brows Tennyson. To lay a. one 
Hieron. 2. The meadows a. Oxford {mod.). Have 
this (herb) a, you Milt. Comus 647.^ 3, A, his 

business', away, i. e. to attend to his own affairs. 
What are you a. ? {mod.). Much Adoe a. Nothing 
1509. Indifferent a, what happens Hume. 4. Aboute 

g rime Chaucer, a. midnight Shaks. A. my stature 

HAKS. 


n. Motion. I. Round (opp. to across, 
over, or into), arch. OE. 2. To and fro 
in 1534 ; hence, frequenting 1593. 

1. To beat a. the busk. See Bush. To get a. the 
Cape Dampier. 2. Cowslips dotted a. the field 
{mod.). A ‘ blood * or dandy a. town Thackeray. 

Co7nb. : a.-sledge, the largest^ hammer used by 
smiths; -ward, -s adv. trying, being a. to. 
fAbouts, aboutes, adv. and p 7 'ep. ME. 
[prob. north.] A genitival form of About, 
still found in Hereabouts, etc. 

Above (ab2?-v). OE. [f. A pnp.^ + bufan 
above (cf. ODu. boven), f. be-\-7^an (cf. Germ. 
oben). North, and orig. advb. j A. (without 
obj.) adv. I . Overhead, vertically up, on high 
OE ; in heaven ME. 2. On the^ outside ; 
covering all. ? Ohs. ME. 3* Higher (in various 
senses ; see quots.}. 4. In addition 159^* . 

1. The clouds a. Prao. viii. 28. A wooden stair 

leading a. Dickens. Euery perfect gift \%fr07n above 
yauies i. 17. 3. Higher in place ME., position or 

order OE. : A were the snowy peaks {mod.). A.- 

wriiteuy-saidy etc. ^fig- Thou shalt be a. and.. not 
. . beneath Lent, xxviiu 13. Higher in rank, etc, ME. : 
A higher court, etc. Also ellipt. The a. will show 
{7vod.). 4 Stand indebted over and above 

Merck. V. iv. i. 413. . 

B. (with obj.) prep. i. Over ; vertically up 
from ; on the top of OE. 2. Relatively over, 
covering, ? Obs. ME. 3. Higher than (in 
various senses ; see quots.). 4. In addition 
to 1581. 

X. The sky that hangs a. our heads Shaks. 3. 
Higher up than OE. ; beyond the level or reach of 
ME. ; and fig. superior to (the influence of) : A. the 
45th degree of N. latitude Morse; Above ground: 
out of the grave, alive ; A. the din {mod.) ; A. the 
anxieties of human love Words w. fig. Higher in rank 
or position than ME. ; Abune my station Scorr. 
Higher in degree or quality: a. all, beyond all; a. 
measure, beyond what is meet. Higher in num- 
her, quantity, etc.; Not a, once Hainl. ii. ii. 455. 
A. a hundred were present {mod.), 4. He earns a 

large sum over and above his salary {mod.), 

C. Elliptically (quasi-«. and sb.). i. By 

ellipsis of a pple. abeyve stands attributively, 
as ‘ the above explanation ‘ ; or above may be 
used absol., as ‘the above will show’, etc. 
1779. '|‘3. With a possessive case, ai, to mine, 

etc. above ; something above what I am -1484. 

Above-board (ab»*vjb60id), adv. (and a.) 
r6i6. Openly, without concealment, lit. and 
fig. Orig, a gambling term. 

Abovesaid (abi?'V|se5d),A>/. tz. arch. ME. 
Mentioned higher up ; aforesaid. So above- 
botmden, -cited, -found, -given, -mentioned, 
-named, -written, 

fAbow, V. OE. [f. OE. abd^an, f. K- fir ef. i 
^bdlasi.] To bend or make to bend ; fig. to 
do homage, submit. 

Abracadabra (ce-brakadae*bra). 1696. [L. 
First found in Q, Severus Sammonicus, 2nd c.] 
A cabalistic word, written in various arrange- 
ments, and used as a charm, to cure agues, etc. 
A spell ; a mysterious word without meaning ; 
gibberish. 

The new a. of science, ‘organic evolution * 1879. 

Abrade (abr/i-d), v. 1677. [ad. L. abra- 
dere.] r. To mb or wear off (a part froTn). 

2. To rub away. lit. and fig. 1748. 

2. To a. the popularity., of a government 1804. 
To a. the stomach Kane, rocks Lyell. Hence 
Abra’der. 

t Abraham, Abram, a. 1599. CoiTupt ff. 
Auburn. Coriol. ii. iii. 21. 

Abraham-man, Abram-man. 1561. [Sec 
Luke xvi.] One of a class of pretended lunatics 
who wandered over England seeking alms, after 
the dissolution of the religious houses. Hence 
To sham Abram : to feign sickness. 
fAbrai'd, v. OE. [f. A- firef. i -f- Braid, 
0 ^.breldany to twist, hence = retorquere.] i. 
To wrench out (a sword) -ME. 2. To 
start -1600 ; to startle -1596. 3. To shout 

out ; irons, and iiiir. Also reft. To exert one- 
self ; to frequent Lydgate. 
fAbraid, v. and sb., -ing vbl. sb., 15th c. ff. 
Upbraid, -ing, due to confusion with prec. 
Abramchial, a. 1861. [f. Gr. & + Bpayx^a.] 
= Abranchiate. So Abramchian a. and sb. 
Abranchiate (^brse'gki^^t), a. 1855. [f. 
as prec.] Zool, Having no gills. 
tAbra*se, fpL a. 1600. Rubbed smooth 
-1688. 

Abra*se, v, 1593. [f. L. oJbras-, abradere. 


Cf erase, and Fr. raser.] To rub off or away ; 
abrade. Hence fAbra’sing vbl. sb. Abra*- 
sive a. having the property of abrading. 
Abrasion (abr^i*29n). 1656. [pA.u.abra- 
sioiiem.] i . Rubbing off or away. lit. 
fig. 1656. 2. The result of rubbing off; 

fdtois ; an abraded place 1740. 3- Med. 

Wearing away the mucus which covers the 
membranes by corrosive medicines. Cf. Fr. 

abrasion. 1751. r. 

1. A. of coins Crump, of the skin H. M. Stanley, a. 
A bed-sore.. a simple a. Bryant. 

llAbratun Salts (a*b|raum sglts). 1753. 
[ad. Germ. Abratim-salze.] Mixed salts found 
at Stassfurt in Prussia, and also in the Isle of 
Wight, now used for producing chloride of 
potassium. 

11 Abraxas. A cabalistic word sometimes 

inscribed on gems as a charm. 

Abray, false f. Abraid v. Spenser. 
Abrazite (se’brazeit). 1847. [f. Gr. d 

Pintens. -h BpbCav to boil.] MHt. == Gismon- 
dite. 

Abrazi'tic, a. [f. Gr. d priv. + /^pdfciv.] 
Min. Not effervescing when melted before 
the blow-pipe. 

Abreast (abre*st), 1450* {i^hprepA- 
+ Breast.] i. With breasts, or fronts, in 
a line ; side by side (in advancing) 1599. 2. 

Naut. With the ships equally distant, and 
parallel 1697. 3. Nant. On a parallel with 

the beam. 

X. A breach that 16 men might enter a. 1675. A. 
of, parallel to, or alongside of something stationary. 
hi. and fig. A. of Millbank Marryat, of truth 
Lowell. A. with, keeping up with 1655 ; often fig. 

tAbrenou-nce, v. 1537- [f* 

NOUNCE.] To repudiate ; to contradict -1656. 

Many a. [theyr parentes]. .and cast them of Latimer. 
var. tA brenumciate v. 

A brenuncia*tion. arch. 1641. [ad. med. 
L. abrenunciaiionem.] Renunciation ; retracta- 
tion. 

fAbre'ption. 1681. [f. L. dbrept-, abriperel] 
Snatching away ; sepaiation. 

1 1 Abreuvoir (abrb vwa t ) . [ Fr. , f. ahreuvcr to 
cause to drink : — late L. abcverare : — adhiber- 
are.] In masonry, an interstice to be filled up 
with mortar or cement. 

Abricock, -coct, -cot, obs, ff. Apricot. 
Abridge (abri-d,^), v. ME. [a. OFr. ab7r- 
gier, abreger abbreviare ; see ABBREVIATE 
a.] Always irons, i. To shorten in duration. 

2. To make shorter in words, while retaining 

the sense ; to epitomize ME. ; esp. (Law) to 
shorten a count or declaration 1691. 3. To 

cut short, curtail ; esp. rights, privileges, etc. 
4. With a person Constr. of, also from, in. 
To stint, curtail in, debar from. ME.^ 

1. God sal abrege his days Hampole, To a. a visit 
Smollett, labour Ht. Martineau. 2. JCfnard.. 
abridged the French Psalter 1611. 3. 'J'o a. a train 

Fuller, the natural! Libeity of man Hobiils. 4. 
Abridged in his freedom South. Hence Abri'dge- 
able, -gable a. capable of, or liable to, abridgement. 
Abri'dgedly adv. Abri’dger. 

Abridgement, -gment (abri*dgm^nt). 
1494. [a. OFr. abregemcsit, f. abrilger.] x. 
The act of abridging ; fig. a means of whiling 
away the time ; the being abridged 1797. 2. 

An epitome or compendium of a larger work 
1523, or of a subject 1609. 3. Law. Omis- 

sion of parts of a plaint or demand 1641. 

1. Abridgments of liberty Macaulay. What a. 
(? = means of shortening) haue you for this euening 
Mids. N. V. i. 39. 2. A mere meagre a. Frkkman. 

To be Master of the Sea, is an a. of Monarchy Bacon. 
An a. of all that was pleasant in man Goldsm. 
Retal, 94. 

Abroach (abr<?‘utj), adv. ME. [f. A prep.^ 
-h Broach.] i. Broached, pierced. Also//. 
2. In a state to be diffused ; astir 3:528. 

X. A butt of strong beer a. Smollett. a. Who set 
this anndent quarrell new a.? Kom, 4* ynl.i* L iii. 
Phr. To set abroach : to pierce and leave running ; 
to set a-foot. 

tAbroa*ch, v. ME. [a. OFr. ahrochier, 
abrocher, f. d + brocher*, see BroaCIL] To 
pierce (a cask, etc.). Also// 

Abroad (fhxfd). UE. [fi A prep^ + 

Broad. Cf, a-long, at targe.] 

A. adv. t. Widely, over a broad surface; 
widely scattered ; widely apart, wide .spread ; 
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hence, NauL — spread. 2. At large ; fig 
current 1500. 3. Out of one’s house ME., 

or home country 1450. 4. Wide of the mark ; 

‘ out ' 1838. 

I. The love of God is shed a. In our hearts Rom. 
V. s. Sands [blown] like Sibels leaues a. Tit. A. iv. i. 
106. With Dutch colours a. 1667. z. Ther’svillanie 
a. L. L. L. I. L 190. 3. Dining a. with a friend 

Borrow. The badger ventures a. at dusk (;?«<?<£), Im- 
ported /rom abroad Macaulay. So, 1 must a, {ellipt. 
for go a.). 4. Only a little a, Dickens. 

B. prep. [With place expressed.] arch. 
Throughout 1523. Also as adj\ 

A the world Baxter. 

Abrogate (ae'brog/t), a. and pple. arch. 
1460. [ad. L. abrogatus„ abrogare. Earlier 
than the vb.] Repealed. 

Abrogate (£e*brog.?'t), v. 1526. [f. prec.] 

1. To repeal (a law, etc.}, s. To do away 
with 1588. 

I. To" a. a Law by the Sword Milt. To a. the 
pope’s power Fuller. 2. Please you toa. scurilitie 
Z. L. L. IV. ii. 55. Hence A*hrogable a. A*bro- 
gative a. having the quality of abrogating. A*bro- 
gator. 

Abrogation (^br6g<?i-j9n), 1535. [ad. 

L. abrogatio 7 iBm 7 \ The act of abrogating. 
(Not now used of persons or concrete things.) 

The A of King James by the people S. Johnson. 
A of a right 1866, 

Abroo'd, ME. + Brood .rA] 

On its brood or eggs. Also fig. 
dAbroo'k, v. [f. A- pref. n + Brook z^.] 
To brook. 2 Hen. Vf ii. iv. 10. 

Abrupt (abr27*pt), a. and sb. 1583. [ad. L 
abrupius.] •fi. Broken away (from restraint) . 

2. Broken off. 70 bs. 1607. 3. Characterized 

by sudden interruption or change 1591. 4. 

Precipitous 1618. 5. a. Bob. Truncated, b. 

Geol. Suddenly cropping out. 6. As sb. An a 
place ; an abyss. (Only in Milt. P. L. ii. 409. ) 

3. Your a. departure i Hen. VT, ii. iii. 30. The a. 
style.. hath many breaches B. Jons. 4. A. ravines 
Stanley. Hence Abni’ptness (in senses 2, 3, 4). 
fAbru'pt, V. 1643, [f. prec.] To break 
off, sever. Sir T. Bro^vne. Hence Abru'pted 
ppl. a. Abru’ptedly adv. 

Abruption (abi^-pjsn). 1606. [ad. L. ah- 
ruptionem. j i. A breaking off, an interrup- 
tion. arch. 2. A sudden breaking away (of 
portions of a mass) 1657. 

X. Sudden a. of all intercourse Milman. 2. Re- 
moval . . by a. Bryant. 


Abruptly (abr27-ptli)» iSQo* U- Ab- 
rupt a.] I. In an abrupt manner ; see 
Abrupt a. 2, 3, 4. 2. Bet. As in abruptly 

pinnate, pinnate without an intermediate leaflet 
at the end. 

Abs-, prefix repr. L. ahs~^ the form of Ab- 
off, away, from, used bef. c-, q-, t-. 

Abscess (se’bses). 1543. [ad. L. abscesszes 
(Celsus).J A collection of pus or purulent 
matter formed by a morbid process in a cavity 
of the body. Hence A’bscessed ppl. a. 
f AbSCe*SSion. 1599. [ad. L. abscessionem.'] 

1. Departure ; cessation of a pain, etc. -1659. 

2. “ Abscess. 1610. 

Abscind (^bsi-nd), v. arch. 1657. [ad. 
L. abscindercA To cut off. lit. ojid. fig. 

Absciss(e (se'bsis). PI. -es ; oftener as L. 
abscissa (&bsi'sa), pi. -ae ; also -as. 1698. 
[L. abscissa (sc, linea).'^ Geom. A line or distance 
cut off ; spec, the portion of a given line inter- 
cepted between a fixed point within it, and an 
ordinate drawn to it from a given point 
without it. 

Abscission (^bsi'^on). 1612. [ad. L. ab- 
scissionem ; see Abscind.J A cutting off {lit. 
andyf§".) ; f the state of being cut off -1649. 
Abaci* Sion. 

Abscond (^bskp-nd), v. 1565. [ad. L. ab- 
scondere.] f i. trans. To hide away. Obs. 

or arch. 1612. Also refi, 2. intr. (refl. 
pron. omitted.) To hide oneself ; to go away 
hurriedly and secretly 1565. 

I. The Alps a. their heads Pomfret. a. Some 
few absconded Carlyle. Hence Absco*ndedly 
adv, Absco’ndence. Abscomder, a runaway 
from justice. 

Absee, obs. ff. ABC. 

Absence (se’bs^ns'). ME. absence 
L. absentia,} i. The state of being absent 
or away ; also the time of duration of such state. 


b. poet. An absent form or face. 2. Absence 
[of mind) ; inattention ; abstraction 1710. 3, 

At Eton College, roll-call 1856. 

I. Not when I was present only, But now moche 
more in myne a. Tindale Phil. ii. 12. A. has plac d 
her in a fairer light Young. A of the sonne ME. 
2. Disquietude, a. of mind is on every face Carlyle, 
var. t A*bsency. 

Absent [se-bsent). ME. [a. Fr. absezit^ 
refash, from OFr. ausent : — L. abse?ite7n.'\ A. 
adj. I. Away, not present ; wanting, not exist- 
ing 171S. 2 Absent-minded, paying no 

attention to present objects, etc. 1710. fB. sb. 
[sc. perso 7 i\ -1699. 

A I An a. friend 1716. Crevasses . . are . . totally a. 
Tyndall. 2. 1 became a. and thoughtful Smollett. 
Hence A'bsently atw. with absence of mind, A*b- 
sentness, absentmindedness. 

Co 77 ib. : a.-minded a. = Absent 2 ; -mindedly 
adzA = Absently; -mindedness = Absence 2. 
Abse*nt, z/. ME. [a. Fr. absenier^ ad. L. 
abse 7 itare.\ i. tra 7 ts. To keep away 1530 
Alsor^. ■f‘2. mtr. To stay away -1709. fs 
trans. {fro 7 Ti omitted). To leave 169^. 

I. A thee from felicitie awhile Haml. v. ii, 358. 3. 
To a. the kingdom Luttrell, Hence Abse*nted 
PpL cu Abse*nter, one who absents himself. Ab- 
se’nting vbl. sb. being or going away, f Absemt- 
ment, staying away, 

Absenta*tion. 1800. [ad. med.L. ab- 
se 7 itatio 7 ie 77 i ; cf. Presentation d\ Absenting 
oneself. 

Absentee (aebsentr). 1537. [f. Absent z/.] 

I One who is absent on any occasion, spec. 
A landlord, etc., who lives away from his country 
or home. Also attrib. 

Occasional absentees for business, health, or diver- 
sion Swift, A proprietors Hallam. In 157 benefices 
the incumbent was an a. Ht. Martineau. Hence 
Absentee'ism, Absentee’sbip* the practice of 
being an a. 

Absey, -sie, obs. f. A B C. 

Absinth(e (as’bsin]), Fr. sebsient). 1612. [a. 
Fr.] I . The plant AbsmthiuTn or wormwood. 
2. Essence of wormwood ; also fig. 1865. 3. 

A liqueur originally distilled from wine and 
wormwood 1854. Hence Absi*ntbial a. per- 
taining to wormwood ; bitter. Absi'nthian a. 
Abshnthiate z/. to impregnate with wormwood. 
Absi'nthic a. belonging to a., as ahsmthic acid, 
Absrnthine a. having the nature of a. ; bitter. 
A’bsinthism, a disease like alcoholism, arising 
from a. 

Absintliin(^bsi*n])m). 1853. H.'L.dbsin- 
thiu 7 n.\ Clmn. The bitter principle of worm- 
wood, Arte 7 nisia Absinthium. 

Absinthium («bsrn])i5um). ME. [L.] Bot. 
The wormwood, Artemisia Absmtkiuin of 
Linnaeus, a bitter and aromatic plant 
Absinthole (^bsi’n}?<7«l). 1879. [f. Ab- 

sinth - i- - ole.] CVzm. CjoHjeO. Aliquid cam- 
phor obtained from the oil of wormwood. 
Absis, obs. f. Apsis. 

f Absi'St, V. 1614. [ad- L. absistere.} To 
desist. 

t Absoil, -soyle, v. 1450. -= Assoil ; to 
absolve. 

t Absolent, -solete, erron. ff. due to a con- 
fusion between Absolute, completed, and 
Obsolete. 

Absolute (se'bsoliwt), a. ME. [a. mid.Fr. 
absolut, refash, from OFr. asolu, assolux — L. 
ahsolutum, ab solvere ; see Absolve . The senses 
are mostly L.J Orig. a pple. ; then adj. 
Formerly comp, absoluter, -est. 

I. •fi, pple. Detached, disengaged from 
ME. f 2. Untrammelled, absorbed in -1483 *, 
essential ME. 

n. I. Absolute in quality or degree ; perfect 
ME. 2. Complete, entire 1574. 3. Pure, 

mere 1563. 

I. A counsils 1550, Masters of the a. art of lan- 
guage Ruskin. 2. An a. Johannes foe totwn 
Greene, An A Impossibility Cudworth. 3, A. 
Alcohol^ perfectly free from water, 

in. I . Absolute in position or relation ; in- 
dependent 1533. Hence, 2. Arbitrary, de- 
spotic 1612. 3. Gram. Detached from the 

usual syntactic construction, as in ablative 
absolute 1527. 4. Real, actual ; opp. to 

relative and comparative 1666. 

I. God’s a. power Tindale. A owners 1576. a. A. 
Monarchy is Tyranny ; but a. Democracy is Tyranny 
and Anarchy both Ld. Bolingbroke. 4. A misery, 
but happiness only comparative Johnson, 


IV. Free from condition or mental limitation, 
fi. Positive -1676. 2. Unqualified, uncon- 
ditional {esp. in Logic) 1625. 3. Metaph. 

Existing without relation to any other being ; 
self-existent {mod.). 4. Metaph. Capable of 

being known or conceived out of relation ; un- 
conditioned {mod.). 5. Metaph, Considered 

apart from its being subjective or objective 1809. 

I. I am a. ’Twas very Cloten Cymb. rv. ii. rod a. 
My thoughts were sincere and a- Charles I An a. 
proposition Bowen. ^ 3, By the A is meant that 
which exists in and by itself, having no necessary rela- 
tion to any other being Mansfl. ^4. Whatever can 
be known (or conceived) out of relation, .is the known 
Absolute Ferrier. 

TI In the metaph. uses the word tends to 
become substantival : the Absolute, i. e. that 
which is absolute. 

Absolutely (se*bs61i«tli), adv. 1489. [f. 
prec.] In an Absolute manner, or degree; 
without condition, or limitation. 
Absoluteness (se*bs61i«tnes). 1570. [f. as 
prec.] The quality of being Absolute, in 
various senses. (See Absolute a.) Also 
catachr. for Obsoleteness. 

Absolution (sebsoliwjbn). ME. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. absoluiionem.\ i. An absolving, or 
formal setting free {from guilt, sentence, or 
obligation) ; remission {of sin or penance). 
2. spec. Remission of sins declared by eccl, 
authority. {The earliest use.) ME. Also, the 
formula of remission 1520. 3. Forgiveness 

of offences generally ME. ■f4. Rom, Law, 
A legal acquittal 1600. fs. Delivery (of 
words) -1637. 

X. A bull of a. from oaths . . taken Stubbs. a. 
Without Confession to a Priest no a. 163S. The A, 
..to be pronounced by the Priest alone, standing 
Coni 7 n, (Rubric). 3. A after the fact Fref- 

MAN. 5. The composition [of some language] full, 
the a, plenteous B. Jons. 

Absolutism («*bs 61 i«tiz’m). 1753. [f. 

Absolute a. ; after mod.Fr.J The practice 
of, or adherence to, the absolute. i. Theol. 
The dogma of God’s acting absolutely as to 
salvation ; the doctrine of predestination 1753. 

2. Polit. The practice of absolute government ; 
despotism 1830. 

Absolutist (0e*bs61iz^tist\^i^. and <z. 1830. [f. 
as prec.] 1. Polit. A partisan of absolutism 
in government 1830. 2. Metaph. One who 

maintains the absolute identity of subject and 
olriect 1856 3, adj. Despotic 1837. 

Absolutory (^bs^riiz^isri), a. 1640. [ad. 
L. absolutorius j Absolving. 

Absolve (abspriv, v. 1535. [ad. L. 
absolvere. Cf. Fr. ahsoudre, absolvent. Re- 
placing Assoil.] i. To set or pronounce 
free {from guilt, etc. ; from the co 7 isequences of 
crime or sin) 1538. 2. spec. To give absolu- 
tion to ; also with of or for 1535. 3. To 

remit (a sin or crime) 1592. 4. To pronounce 

not guilty ; esp, in Rom. Law 1628. 5. To 

set free {from, •j' <7/obligations) 1649. f 6. To 
clear up, resolve - 1667. f 7. To clear off (a 
task, etc.) -1801. 

I. Absolved from any notorious crime Clarendon. 

2. To make confession, and to beabsoluM Rom. SrJfih 
III. V. 233. I dare not a. him of robbing a priest 
Kingsley. 3. The Pope for pay absolueth every- 
thing Warner. 4. Absolves the just, and dooms the 
guilty Pope. s* To a. him'selfe of those ties Milt. 
Hence Abso'lvable a. fAbsolvatory, erron. f. 
Absoluto kY, q.v. Absolved ppl. a. set free, f ‘solved. 
AbsoT ver, one who pronounces absolution, or acquits. 
Abso'lving vbl. sb. acquitting, f solving. 

Absolvent (^bSf?*Went, ^bz-). 1651. [ad. 
L. absolvetiiem.^ ppl, a. Acquitting 1837. As 
sb. One who absolves 1651. 

Absonant (se-bsonant), a. 1564, [f. L. 
ab + so 7 ia 7 item.\ Discordant, harsh. Also fig. 
Const, to, from. 

fAbsonous (se'bsonss], a. 1622. [f. L. 

absonus.) lit. Out of tune ; fig. incongruous. 
Const, to. 

Absorb (debs^-ib), v. Pa. pple. absorbed, 
formerly absoi^t. 1490. [a. Fr. absorber, OFr. 
asorber, asorbirx — L. absorberel] I. fi* To 
swallow up ; as water, etc. ; also fig. -1800. 
2. Hence, To incorporate 1553. 3* To en 

gross the attention or faculties 1830, 

X. To be absorpt .. in a lake of fire T. Burnet, 

2. To be absorbed, to be swallowed up, so _ as no 
longer to exist apart. Into the English nation hiS 
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abused to you Fielding. ^ ^ The serpent me abusit’ ABYSS.] i. a. The great deep, supposed to Academy (^se'demi). 1474. [a. 

Lyndesay. s. To a. one’s wife and family (mad), he spec. : b. a subterraneous reservoir of waters mu» ad. L. academia, a. Gr. dmSvuia. prop. 
7, Of life as honest M you that thus a. me ME.; c. hell, the infernal regions 1509. 3 . duaS-^^eta, f. ’A/cdS^/ios name of a man.] 

drceived. Abu-sedly ' Abusee-, ’conel. to Any deep imme^urable space or cavity, lit. i. The name of a garden near Athens where 
Abuser K fAbu'sement, a misleading. Abu’ser h and^^ Also anno. Plato taught 1474. a. The school or system 

one who abuses (in senses 2, 4, 6, 7). f: * 1 ?^° of Plato 1677. 3. An institution for the 

Abuse (abi«-sVA i486. [^Fr.aius-.—L. Aytme of iLe if study of the arte and sciences, e.g. a univer- 

*f‘i. The process of using up —1539* <z. of, pertaining to, or resembling an abyss. AV. and sity , pop. a school claiming to rank between 
a. Improper use, perversion 1538 ; in Rhet. fig. Abysmally adv. unfathomably. a college and an ordinary school (a sense 

catachresis 1589. 3* An improper usage, Abyss (abi*s). ME. [ad. L. a. Gr. discredited m Eng.) 1549 ; the arts taught 

a corrupt practice i486. -[4. Imposture, d/3vcraos bottomless, sb. the deep. Abysm is in an academy, or a treatise on them - 1754 * 

deceit -1653. fS* Hl-usage -1682. 6. arck. or poet.'\ i. The great deep, the 4. Hence, a place of training, in a special 

Violation, defilement (now only in self a.), primal chaos ; the bowels of the earth ; the art, etc., as a Riding A., the Royal Military A., 
7. Injurious speech 1559. infernal pit; see Abysm. a, A bottomless etc. 1570, 5. A Society for the promotion 


Injurious speech 1559. infernal pit; see Abysm. a, A bottomless etc. 1570, 5. A Society for the promotion 

!. A of language Mill, of terms Brougham, of the o.„if . « unfathomable cavity or void space of literature, art, or science, as the French A., 

... » /-rtiiT-f-c r'A v-r/M^T O- * S r> t A tt* i xi.-. a ' 


eyes Harlan. 3. The abuses of the courte Caxton. 
The hoary head of inveterate a. Burke. 4. Or is 
it some a. ? Haml. iv. vii. 51. 5. The a, of FalstafFe 

Merry W. v. iii, 8- 7. Treasonable abuses Meas. 


for M.v.u After exchanging a good deal of a. The awful a. which separates ^ from the stars 

Macaulay. Hence tAbu'seful a . abounding in Herschelu _ fg . An abyssus of goodness Bacon. 
abuse. Abu-sefiilly abusively. _ _ _ 'r„. tf 


1639! Also 3. Her. The centre of an the Royal A., called in Eng. ‘ the Academy ' 

escutcheon 1753. 1691. 6. Artists’ slang. Short fox A. fgure. 

I. Thedepebottomlesseabisseof theyerthiS34. a. Also attrib. 

’ ' ’ separates us from the stars 3. The oldest A. in Scotland is that of Perth Grant. 


Ab-tisefulness. rare. Used by Ruskin for, 
Capability of improper use. 

■fAbU'ser 2, 1646. [a. Fr. abuser^ Illegal 
or wrongful use -1734- 

tAbta*sh(e, abu*sse, abu*sche, v. ME. 
[Short for Ambush v.I To ambush •-1350. 
Hence fAbu’shment, ambush. 
fAbU'Sion. ME. [a. OFr., ad. L. aiu- 
sio7iem ; see Abuse t/.] i. Misuse, per- 
version -1558 ; esp. of the truth -1640 ; in Rhet. 
catachresis -1636. a. Violation of law, or 
right, or propriety -1718. 3. Injurious lan- 

guage -1587. 

Abusive (abi«*siv), a. 1583. [a. Fr. 


Herschell. fg. An abyssus of goodness Bacon. Jig. That living a. of love-lore my Lady Vane H. 
Abysses of disgrace Burke, Walpole. 4, A. is particularly .. a riding-school 

Abyss, z/. [f.thesb.] To engulf. Lowell. 1751- a..figrare, a drawing, balf-hfe- size, in 

^ r crayoH ot pencil, from the iiude. Hence tAcame- 


/* Tfld L ahvssalis crayon or pencil, irom me nuae. wence jAca-ue- 

Apy SS^, a. i^^a^ssans, Academic doctrine. tAca*deiuist, a 

f. abyssus.] Unfathomable. Abyssal A07te, the Piatonistj a sceptic? an Academician (sense 1); a 
belt of water below 300 fathoms, pupil in a riding-school. Aca'demize v. (rare) to 

fj Abyssus (abrs^s). [L.] Earlier f. Abyss, form into an a. 

tAc, conj. [OE, acj] But -1535. Acadialite (ak^i-diabit). [f. Acadie, Fr. 

ref., assim. form of L. ad-, bef. c- {k-) name of Nova Scotia + -LITE.] Min, A red- 
and qu~. Occ., but erron., for a- = OFr. chabazite. ^ 

; — in,-, or es- ; — ex-, as in EE. acumbre, OFr. Acudiau (ak(fi*dian), a. and sb. 1790. [f, 

a^icomhrer, and also for a- = OE. a- or on-, Acadie(see prec.).] Of or native to Nova Scotia, 
as in a{c)curse, etc. Only a- is pronounced. AcajOU (a-kag«). 1725. [Fr. : see Ca- 

-ac, suffix, also -aque, -ak(e, *^0)^., repr. shew.] i. The Cashew or Cashew-nut. 
Gr. -itKos, -ateri, -aicov « adj. suffix *fc6s, of or a. A medicine yielded by the mahogany tree 
belongingto, w.sb. in-ia,-ioy,-tov,as/fap 5 iaK-os {Fr. acajou) iQyg. 

cardiac, etc, HenceL,. cardiacus, etc., whence -acal, comp, suffix — -AC (q. "V.), often used 


ADUSlye (^aDlw Slvj, a. 1503* Lf*’* cardiac, etc, HenceLi. cardiacus, etc., whence *-acal, comp, sumx — -AC [q.v.j, otten used 

abusif, -vve — L. abusivus.^ Characterized by words in -aque, Eng. words, e, g. ammo- subst., + -al, repr. L. -alis, -ale, of the nature 
abuse: hence 1. Misapplied; in cata- niac, maniac, etc., are adopted partly from of or co?tnected with the attribute in -ac. 

chrestic 1583. a. Full of abuses (arch.) Fr., partly from Gr. or L. ; see also -ACAL. tAcale, ME. [? i^O'E. qf-calen, 

1589. t 3 ; Deceitful -1667. t 4 * Given to Acadai (ak^i-fiS). 1543. [a. Lat., a. Gr. or : — lost OE. acalen, f. a- pref, intens. + 

d/f£i«/a, ?f. dwj a point.] t, Rot. A genus of calan.] Cold -1393. 

FuLS.®\“ThSTenormufesof?o?r leguminous shrubs or trees, of the || Acalepba (aekalffa), ji.//. 1846. [modX. 

q.Th’ a. Shews of sense Daniell. An a. treaty Bacon, tnbe, yielding Gum Acacia, Oum Arabic, sb. pi. (prop.adj.se. f. Gr. d«a\nd>n 


3.Th’a.ShewsofsenseDANiELL. An a. treaty Bacon, tribe, yielding Gum Acacia, Gum Arabic, sb. pi. (prop.adj.se. f. Gr. 

<5. An a, satire Howell. Hence Abu'sively <3^% Catechu, etc. a, pep. The North-American a nettle; also Acalephx fem. pi,] Zool,Ac\ass 
incorrectly; with foullanguage. Abu'siveness. Locust-tree or B^alse-Acacia (Rohinia pseud- of radiate marine animals, including the Jelly- 
Abut (abi^'t), V , ME. [repr. both OFr. Acacia) 1664. ^ 3« Med, The inspissated fishes and Medusas, possessing the power of 

abouter, to join two things end to end, f. d + juice of the unripe fruit of species of Acacia stinging. Occ. called sea-nettles. (Sing. Aca- 


bout ; and OFr. ahuter, abutter, to touch with and Mimosa 1601. 


an end, f. d-hbut. Cf. mod.Fr. ahoutir. 


leph, Acalepkan.) Hence Acale’phan a, and 


In tAca*cia 2 * Something like a roll or bag, jA Acale’phoid tr. 

ro seen on medals in the hands of consuls or Aca-lvcine, a, i8s8. Tad. mod.L. acah' 


Arch, abut OF, ahuter, abutter i. To seen on medals in the hands of consuls or 
end at, border on 1463. Also trans. (on emperors since Anastasius. Chambers Cycl. 


omitted). a. To end on, or against ; to lean I 1751. 
upon at one end 1578. Also trans. (on omitted). I ACc 


upon at one end 1578. Also trans. {on omitted). 
3. To cause to end against 1802. 

I. [Selborne parish] abuts on twelve parishes White. 
Abutting Southwark Park 1882. a. The Chapter 


perors since Anastasius. unamoers t^yce. f. Gr, d + /cdA.u^.] Bot. Having no calyx. 

1 > rt T> .... var. Acalycinous. 

.cacme (®-kasm). [f. Acacia.] Pure Acalyculate, u. [f. Gr.S. ^h.calyculus, 


gum arabic. 

Academe (sekadrm). poet. 1588. [f. L. 


Abutting Southwark Park 1882. a. The Chapter Miltnn f Hor 

House abutted on the south aisle Milman. H^nce Academia . in Milton f. A cademus , see wor. 

Abu’tter, one who or that which abuts? spec, an • 45 * Jr* r r r : 

owner of contiguous property. Abu’tting Our Court shall be a little Achadeuw A. A. A. 1.1. 

projecting towards; touching. ^ 3 ; The olive grove o^. Milt. Hence Acade * 

Abutilon 0lbi«-til9u). rjsx. [modX, ^ ' 

ad. Arab.] Bot. A genus of plants (N. O. Academic (sekade'mik). 1586. [ad. 
Myvactx). acadimicusA A. adj. i. Of the sol 

Abutment (abJJ'tment). 1644. [f.ABUXo.] philosophy of Plato; sceptical 1610. 


dim. of calyx^ Bot, Having no calyculus or 
accessory calyx, 

Acanth (aksemf). 1662. [a. Fr. acanihe.] 
= Acanthus. 

Acanthite (akae*n]? 5 it). [f, Gr. aKav&a.]. 


mial a, academic. +Acade*mian, a disciple of Min, An iron-black sulphide of silver, found 


Plato ; an academician. 

Academic (sekade'mik). 1586. [ad. med.L. 


at Freiberg, etc. 

Acantbo-, ad. Gr. dicavOo-, combining form 


_ . 4 ' A J* ^ xxv.aj.xia4.v-, au. vjri. Ufcuj'vo-, v-umuj-muK 

rdrr-lf 7 . of with sease of ■thorn, .homy, 


JXMVXUI.XXV.XXI. lO.l.'A' vumviivy. a. t/.j pnilOSOpuy OI JriaiQ , sucuiiua.1 XUXU. 1.-U 1 r/"' -A ^ '1 o * 

I. The meeting end to end ; the place of junc- Of or belonging to an academy ; collegiate, acan^o-ceyhalous [Gr. <a5. 

tion. 2. The action of abutting 1870. 3 * scholarly 1588. 3. Of or belonging to a spiny-headed ; -cladous [Gr. «Xa8oyJ a, Bot. 

. -r 11 y. . • \ I..:.—, with .«iDinv nrsinon(*«: : Jne'ical /7. 7.nnL ner- 


Arch. The solid part of a pier, wall, etc. learned society ; belonging to an Academician with spiny branches ; -logical <z. Zool. per- 

X.- ..-L- .1 - •ct . t ^ j . taininp* tr» thf* v nf .sinines * .nlirtroiis I Qr. 


which supports the thrust or lateral pressure 1379. 4. Not leading to a decision ; un- 

of an arch 1793, 4. That upon which any- practical (mod.). 

thing abuts or leans 1734. i. A very a. faith Hume. a. An academicke life 

*, At the abutments of four stately ways Evelyn. Bp. Hall. Rusticity and a. seclusion Carlyle. 

3. The abutments of a bridge mean the walls adjoining A purely a. discussion (mod.), 
the land Nicholson. 4. The whole scheme and a. B. sb. [The adj. used absoll] 1. A I 
of the,. project North, nJst 1586. 3 . A member of a colle^ 

Abuttal (abw'tal). 1630. [f. Abut v. university 1587 ; pL academical robes 

(sense 1).] Abutment ; pi. the parts in which 3, = Academician, rare. 1751. 4 


1879. 4. Not leading to a decision ; un- taming to the study of spines ; -pborous [Gr. 

practical Unod.). -(popos] a. Bot. spine-bearing ; -pterous [Gr. 

I. A very a. faith Hume. a. An academicke life rrTfpcSv] 4. spiny-winged ; spiny-finned=-ptery* 
Bp. Hall. Rusticity and a. seclusion Carlyle. 4. gious; [j -ptery'gii [Gr. 7rr€pi/7iov] jA //. Zi7f7/. 
A purely £L discussion (/w^f.). an order of Fishes, a group of the Osseous 

B. sb. [The adj. used aosol.\ 1. A 1 lato- sTj-b^diyision, having spiny rays in the dorsal 
nist 1586. 3. A member of a college or j^ence -pterygian a. and sb. [sc. fsk\ 

university 1587 ; pl* academical robes 1823. .^terveious a. 

A A ■r.rTN-..rT^rr A XT .../Ta-.. T^r-r , T^l & _ _ _ _ , __ _ _ 


— Academician, rare, 1751. 


land abuts on neighbouring lands. Hence Academics, the Academica of Cicero. 


f Abu'ttaUing vhl, sb. the declaration of 
abuttals. 

Aby, abye v. arch. ME. [f. A- 

pref. I +Buy ; see Buy.] fi. To buy -1503. 
3. To pay the penalty for, usu. with sore, 
dearly, etc. arch. ME. 3. To pay ; suffer. 


I. The schools Of academics old and new Milt. - 

a. The uniform habit of the academics, the square of herbaceous plants (monopctalous exogens, 
cap and gown Gibbon. Hence Acade ‘micism, N. O. Acanihacex). pop. Chiefly A, spinosus^ 


Acanthus (akse’njiips). 1616. [L., a. Gr. 
duaveos, f. ct«av0a, f. htcfi.'] 1, Bot. A genus 


a tenet of the A. philosophy. 

Academical (aekade*mikal). 1587. [f. 

prec.] A. adj. = Academic a. x, 2, 3, 4. 
B. sb. pi. Academical robes 1823. Hence 


Bear’s Breech or Brank-Ursine 1616. ^ 3. 

Arch. A conventionalized leaf of A . spinosvs, 
used in Corinthian and Composite capitals 1751. 
I. Beares-breech, called of the Latines A 1616. 


arch. ME. t 4 . To pay the penalty, ^cade-mically adv. platonically ; sceptically; Hence Acangia-ceous or. of the type of the A., 

to atone -1596. fs. absol. To endure, re- to an acadW ^ it ^ ^p^thet of N. O. Acanthacex. Acamtiiine «. per- 

mam ;« Abide - 1596. Academician (akae:demi•fan^ n40 fa. taming to the A. 

*. Thus dere abought is Love Chaucer. a. They ^ca-OSUlar, a. 1 879. 

shall a. it 1 Scott. 3. Thou wouldst a. A heavy Fr. acaddmtcun, f. med.L. acadtmicus. j i. . . „ y- -i Having n< 

fate Morris. 5, Nought that wanteth rest can long A member of an academy, or society for promot- 
a. Spenser. ing arts and sciences ; orig. used of the Fr. 

Abysm (abi'z’m), ME. \a. OFt. ahisme Academies, and the Eng. Royal Academy 1755. PAywo/. Without a heart 
: — pop, L. ^ahysshnus, super!, of abyssus ; see 2. gg Academic sh, 2. rare, 1749. || Acariasis (aekarai asis). 

6 (Ger. Kfln). 6 (Fr.p«»). ii (Ger. M«ler). (Fr. d«ne). » (c«rl). e (e.) (there), e (ei) (reen). ^(Fr.forre). 


in relation to an academy. 

Academician (akse^demi-Jan). 1749. [a. 


epithet of N. O. Acanthacex. Aca’nthine a. per- 
taining to the A. 

Aca-psular, a. 1 879. [f. A- pref. 14 + L. 

capsula.] Bot, Having no capsule. 

AcaTdiac, a, 1879. [f, Gr. d«ap 5 tos.] 

Physiol. Without a heart 
II Acariasis (aekarai’Sisis). 1828. [mod.L., f. 

iff) (xeid). i (Fr. iaixe). § (fir, <f3rth), 

1 * 


10 


ACCESS 


ACARID^ 


Gr. d/capi.] Path, A skin-disease, caused by 
Acari, 

11 Acaridge (akse*ridz), sb.pL 1847. U- Ica- 
rus, j Zool A family of Arachnida, com- 
prising mites and licks. (bing. Acaridan,') 
Hence Acaridan a. and sb, 

Acarpellous (cekaipe*bs), a, 1879. [f. 
Gr. d + mod.L. carpellus.'] Bot. Having no 
carpels. 

Acar*poiis, a, [f. Gr. d -f tcapnos,'] Bot. 
Unfruitful. 

i| Acarus (se’karos). PI acari. 1658. [mod. 
L, f. Gr. aKapi] Zool. A genus of Arach- 
nida, embracing the cheese-mite, etc. ; a mite. 
Hence A*caricide, a preparation for killing 
Acari. A*carine a. A'caroid a, 
tAcast, V. ME. [1. A- pref. i + Cast.] 
To cast away. 

Acatalectic (akmtale-ktik), 1589. [ad. 

L. acataleciicus, ad. Gr. &mTdX7}/cTos ; see 
Catalectic.] Pros. Not catalectic ; complete 
in its syllables : also as sb. [sc. verse]. 
Acatalepsy (aksetalepsi). 1605, [ad. L 
acatalepsia, a. Gr. d/iaraK7]p'ia.^ Incompre- 
hensibility (of the object) : — a Sceptic term ; 
correl. of Agnosticism. 

Acatale*ptic, a rare. 1731. [th-acata- 
lepticuSt f. Gr. aKarakijirros.] Relating to 

acatalepsy ; incomprehensible. 
tAcate. ME. [a. OFr. acaf, achaty stem 
of acaier (mod.Fr. acheter) : — ^late L. acca- 
ptare.] i. Purchasing. Chaucer. a. pi. or 
collect, sing. Things purchased ; dainties -1692. 
(Aphet, to Cates c 1460.) 

Bread, wine, acates B. Jons. 
tAca*ter, -totir. ME. [a. Anglo-N. 
(mod.Fr. acheieur) : — late L. accaptaiore^n.] A 
purveyor -1637. Hence fAca’tery, pro- 
visions purchased ; also, the store-room for 
them -1751. 

Acau^te (akg'd^it), a. 1879. [f. A- 

pref. 14 + Caudate.] Tailless, var. Acaudal. 

Acaulescent (se’kple'sent), a. 1854. [f. 
A-pref. 14 + Caulescent.) Hot. Apparently 
stemless. vars. Acaudine, Acanlo-se, Acau*- 
lons [all f. L. acaulis. Fr. acaule]. 

Accadian (ak^^'dian). Of or belonging to 
Accad. See Gen. x. 10. A pre-Assyrian 
language preserved in cuneiform inscriptions. 
Accede («ksf‘d). ME. \z.^.Xu. accederel] 
1. To come forward, approach -1677. 2. 

To arrive at, or enter upon an office, etc. 
Const, to. 1756. 3 To give one’s adhesion ; 

to assent to {funto) ME. 

X. A property, acceding, or seceding, changes its 
subject F. Hall, a. To a. to the purple Burton, 
to a post 1879, 3. To a. to a confederacy Thirl. 

WALL. Hence Acce’dence, the action of acceding. 
Acce'der. rare, 

I! Accelerando (^kselerse’ndtia). [It.] Mus. 
A direction : With gradual increase of speed. 
fAccederate, ppl. a. 1527. [ad. L, ac- 
celeratuSi accelerare, f, ac- = ad- + celer swift.] 
Quickened. 

Accelerate (^kseTergit), v. 1530. [f. 

prec.] ^ I, To quicken a motion or a thing 
in motion i6or. 2. To hasten the occurrence 
of 1530 ; hence, to antedate 1855. 3. inir. 

To become swifter 1646. 

t. Every step accelerates the rapidity of the descent 
Junius. A your crucible 1631. 2. The commons 

accelerated the grant Stubbs. Invention . . accele- 
rated the baptism of Constantine Milman, Hence 
Accelerated ///. «. Accelerated moHmt'. motion 
continually increased in velocity. Acceleratedly 
adv. Accelerating vbl, sb. and ppl. a. ccelerat. 
ingjforce ; a force that produces continually increased 
motion. Accelerative, Acceleratory adjs. per- 
taining or tending to acceleration. 

Acceleration I^dekseler^f'jan ). 153 1 . [ad. L. 
accelerationem \ see ACCELERATE.] i. The 
action of accelerating, or the being accelerated ; 
increased speed 1534. 2. The extent to which 

anything is accelerated ; in Nat. Phil, the rate 
of increase per unit of time 1656. 

X. A of plants Cowley. With what a. I advance 
towards death Johnson. s. Uniform^ or constant 
a.: the unvarying amount per second added to the 
rate at which a body is moving, e.g. under the influ- 
ence of gravity. Astr. and Physics. A. of the Jixed 
stars; the time (3' 55»9'7 which the stars gain upon the 
sun in passing the meridian each day. Of the planets^ 
the increased velocity of their advance from aphelion 


to perihelion. Of the inoon^ an increase (about 21^ 
per century) in the speed of the moon’s mean motion. 
Of the tidcs^ the amount by which high or low water 
occurs at any place before the calculated time. 

Accelerator {^sekse*ler<?it3i). 1 6 1 1 . [ f. Ac- 
celerate V.] 1 . He who or that which acceler- 
ates; spec, certain nerves and muscles that 
accelerate organic functions ; also, a light mail- 
cart used by postmen, b. An apparatus to 
regulate the speed of the engine in a motor- 
vehicle, esp. for increasing speed igoo. 
fAcce’nd, v, ME. [ad, L. accendere.l To 
kindle, set on fire, lit. andyfg*. -1720. 
f Acce’nsed, j)//. 2. 1573! [f. L. accensus.'] 
Kindled set on fire -1760. 

Acce-nsion. arch. 1646. [ad. L. accen- 
sionem.] Kindling or being kindled. 

Accent (ae*kseDt),jA 1538 { 2 , )cx. accent , 

OFr. acesit; — L. accentum accus. == rrpoaqjdta, 
'song added to’ speech.] i. A prominence 
given to one syllable in a word, or in a phrase 
1581. 

Accent in Gr. (irpoawSta) and L. meant orig. variety 
of musical pitch in pronouncing the syllables of a 
word ; later, stress only. The_ grammatical varieties 
of accent in Eng, are all varieties of stress. 

2. a. The marks, (') acufus, (') gravis, jP) 
circu7nfiexiiSy indicating the nature and position 
of a spoken accent in a word. b. Marks 
(mostly ' ' distinguishing the qualities of 
sound indicated by a letter, called diacritical 
accents, and in Eng. ' to show that -ed is pro- 
nounced 1596. c. Marks placed over and 
under Heb. consonants, as signs of tone and 
of interpunctuation ; hence Jig. the minutest 
particular (of the Mosaic law) 1610. 3. The 

mode of utterance peculiar to an individual, 
locality, or nation 1600. 4. The way in which 

anything is said 1538. 5. poet, A significant 

tone or sound ; a word ; pi. speech 1595. 6. 

Pf'os. The stress laid at intervals on certain 
syllables of a verse, the succession constituting 
the rhythm 1588. 7. Mus. Ancteiiily : the 

marks placed over words to show the notes, 
turns, or phrases to which they were to be sung. 
Now ; stress recurring at intervals generally 
fixed, but variable by syncopation and cross 
accentuation 1609, 8.7?^. Distinctive stress ; 

a distinguishing mark, character or tone 1639. 

X. Though we doe not obserue quantitie, yet we ob- 
serue the a. very precisely Sidney, a. b. Accento ; 
an a. or point ouer anie letter to giue it a due sound 
Florio. c. Every pricke and a. of the law Hol- 
land. 3. A slight a., a strong provincial a., an Irish, 
American, etc. a. (mod.), 4. With like timerous a. 

0 th. I. L 75. Mild was his a. Dryden. In broken 
accents Swift. 5. That any a breaking from thy 
tongue Should scape . . mine eare AT. John v. vi. 95. In 
State[s] vnborne, and Accents yet vnknowne Jut. C 
nr. i. 1 13. 6 . You finde not the apostrophas, and 
so misse the a L. L. L. iv. ii. 124. 8. These are 

the . accents of honour in the German service Fuller. 
That which gave a. to Abraham's faith Guenal. 
Hence A'ccentless a. 

Accent (^kse’nt), 1530. [a. Fr accenter, 
f. accent sb.] i. To pronounce with accent 
or stress ; to emphasize. 2. To mark with 
a (written) accent. 3. To pronounce, intone 
1639. 4. jig. To mark emphatically ; to 

heighten 1655. 

I. I can nat a aryght in . . latyn Palsgr. 3. 
Sounds, accented by a thousand voices Scott. 4. 
Piers, accented at the cardinal points by [etc.] 1877. 

Accentor (^kse-ntoi). [f. L. ad -1- cantor.’] 
I. Mus. One who sings the leading part. 2. 
A genus of birds, including the hedge-sparrow. 
U. S. The water-thrush. 

Accentual (aksemtiz^ial), a. 1610. [f. L. 
accentus.] Of or belonging to accent, 

^ A. iambics, veiv&es with alternate strong and weak 
instead of long and short syllable',. Hence Acce-n- 
tuaTity {rare), the quality of being a ; in pi. a par- 
ticulars. Accentually adv. 

Accentuate (^kse*ntiw,<fit), v. 1731. [f. 

I med.L. accentuare ; see ACCENT.] i. To 

pronounce or mark with an accent. 2. fig. 

To mark strongly, emphasize. 

X. The French never a. their words or their feelings 
Hare. 2. To a. antagonism Lecky. 

Accentuation (^ksemtix^ ,ir/-j9n). 1818. 
fad. med.L. accent uafio?iem ; see prec.] i. 
The marking of accent in speech 1827. 2. 

The notation of accents in writing 1846. 3. 

Mode of pronunciation 1818. 4. fig. Em- 
phasizing 1875. ^ 


i-Acce‘pt, ppl CL. ME. [ad. L. acceptus.] 
= Accepted. -1599. 

Accept (^kse*pt), v. Pa. pple. '\accept, 
accepted. ME. [?a. Fr. accepter, ad. L. acce- 
ptare.] To take or receive what is offered. 
Hence, i. To take or receive with consenting 
mind ; to receive with favour 1380. 2. To 

receive as adequate ; hence, to admit 1530. 

3. To take upon oneself as a responsibility 
1524. (in senses 1-3 often with of.) 4. 
Comm. To accept a bill or draft : to agree or 
promise to pay when due 1665. Also absol. 

I. To a. (as a prospective husband 1 Merck. K. i. 
ii. 102. His ring I doe a Ibid, iv ii. 9. To accept 
the person or face of: To favour (esp. on conupt 
grounds) To accept persons . '1 o show favourit- 
ism. [A Hebraism, in N. T. Gr TrpocrwrroAyTT-Tecv, 
Vulg. acceptare personam ] 2. A fact which we 

may a. Freeman 7'o a an apology {mod.). To 
accept service of a writ, to agiee to consider 
it as validly served. 3 To a. the siege of Calais 
Wolsey, a post M. Pattison. Hence Acce*pted 
ppl. a. well-received ; facceptable. Acce'ptedly 
adv Acce’pter, one who accepts; see sense i, 
quots. Acce’ptive a. fit for acceptance ; fready 
to accept. Acce’ptor = Accept er ,* he who accepts 
a bill of exchange 

Acceptability (adcseptabiditi). 1660. [ad. 
late L. acceptabihtate??!.] = Acceptableness. 
Acceptable (^kse-plabT, se-kseptab’l), a. 
ME. [a. Fr., ad, L. acceptabilis. Orig., and 
still poet., a'cceptable.] Worthy or likely to be 
accepted ; pleasing, welcome. 

What a. thynge sbal I oflre vnto the Lorde Cover- 
dale Mic. vi. 6. Hence Acce’ptableness. Ac- 
ce*ptably adv. 

Acceptance (^kse'pians). 1574. [a, OFr. ; 
see Accept.] i. The act or fact of accept- 
ing, as a pleasure, a satisfaction of claim, or 
duty 1596 ; favourable reception (of persons) 
1596 ; belief 1669. 2. The state of being 

accepted 1649. 3. = Acceptation 3. 1716. 

4. Acceptableness 1593. 5. Comm, (see Ac- 

cept V. 4.) The formal engagement to pay 
when due ; the bill itself when ‘ accepted . 
6. Law. An agreeing to the act of another by 
some act which binds the person in law 1574. 

I. A. of the Crown Freeman. The vocalist, .sang 
with marked a. {mod.). The assertion finds a. in 
every rank Faraday. Acceptance of persons; 
tiality. See Accept I, quotb. 2. Holiness, in. Con- 
dition of Final A. Wesley. 3. The piopcr a. of the 
wotd 1857. 4 * "^ he Canon ' A man of such_ a. 

Browning. 5. To get acceptanceb into circulation 
1865. 

Acce-ptancy. 1856. [f. Accept.] Willing- 
ness to receive. Mrs. Browning. 
Acce*ptant. 1596. [a Fi.] A. adj. Wil- 
lingly receiving. Const, of. fB. sb. One who 
Accepts ; spec, the acceptor of a bill 1596. 
Acceptation (^ksept^i -Jsn). ME. [a. 
Fr., ad. late L. acceptatioiicm ; see Accept.] 
fi.^en, = Acceptance i. -1692. 2. « Ac- 
ceptance 2. arch. 1594. 3. The sense in 

which a word, etc. is accepted 1614. f4. 

= Acceptance 5. 1622. 

3. The different acceptations of the word Knowledge 
Locke. 

Acce-ptila‘tion. 1562. [ad. L.] Bom. 
Law, 'The remission of a debt by an acquit- 
tance without payment, fig. Free remission. 
fAcception (dl'kse'pjon)'. ME. [ad, L. 
acceptioncm ; see Accept. Cf. Fr. accept ion. j 
I. The act of accepting -1662. 2. A. ofpe?*- 

sons or faces. [A Hebraism, in Gr, wpouanro- 

Ixrjipiaj L, acceptio pe 7 'sontie.\ (.Corrupt accept- 
I ance or favouritism -idyy. See ACCEPT x, 
quots. 3- ■== Acceptation 3 -173:1. 

I. Acception or takyng of money Caxton. 3. 
This A. 01 the term 

Access (fe’kscS; jukse's). ME. [In sense 4, 
a. Fr. ; in other senses, direct f. L. ac- 
cessus. A'ceess is now usual | x. Approacli- 
ing or being approached in various senses (see 
quots.) ME. 2. A way or means of approach, 
lit. and fig. 1605. 3. A coming as an addition 
(replaced by Accession) 157(1 4. A (sudden) 

coming on of illness, anger, etc., a fit ME. ; 
fspec. an ague fit -j:75x. Also fg. (mod., after 
Fr. acebs). 

X. = tKntrance:Wt our n. to the pope's presence 
Gardiner, « Admittance: He imporiuneH access® to 
you A. I, I 98. --j Accessibility* Lord Chester, 
field’s easiness of a. Boswelu 0pp. to recess x 'J'he 
Sunnes a. and departure Healey. The a. and recess 
of Parliament May, w Accessions Our a, to the 


a (pass), au (lawd). » (c«t). { (Fr. ch«f). a (ev«r), ai(/,«ye). a (Kr. eau d« vie), i (srt). i (I'syc’iO- 8 (whal). p 



ACCESSARY 


II 


ACCOMMODATE 


Crowne Charles I. 2. The Accesses of the Island 
Milt. Every a. to the conscience Dale. 3. I from 
..thy looks receive A- in every virtue Milt. An a. 
of tone 1881. 4. The A. of Fevers Hartley. An a. 

of paralysis Ticknor. An a, of jealousy Southey. 
•[[Frequently written for Excess Cf. sense 3. Hence 
tAcce*ssive «. pressing in ; accessible. ^ fAcce's- 
sively adv. pressmgly. Acce*ssless, inaccessible. 

Accessary (se'ksesan, &kse*sari), 1480. [f. 
Access sb. The sh. is etymologically accessary, 
the adj. accessory, but in use no distinction is 
practicable. A'ccessary is the hist, pronunc,] 
A. sb, I. One who gives his accession (formerly 
access) to an act or undertaking. In Law : On*e 
who aids or abets in an offence, either before 
or after the fact. 2. Anything contributory 
or subordinate 1534. 

I. There are no accessaries in Treason Finch, 2. 
The attention . . is distracted by the accessaries Mrs. 
Jameson. 

"B. ady i. Of persons: Acceding fp. In Law, 
Participant, privy 1594. fu. Of things : Sub- 
ordinate, adventitious ; (repl. by Accessory) 
-1691. 

I. Both houses of Parliament were, .made a, to the 
legal murders of this reign Hallam. Hence Ac- 
ce*ssarily adz^ consentingly, Acce’ssariness, 
privity. 

Accessible (^kse'sib’l), a. 1610. [a. Fr. ; 
see Accede.] i. Capable of being used as 

an access {to), 2. Capable of being entered 

or reached ; get-at-able 1642 ; Jig, open to the 
influence of (const, io) 1818. 

I, With one ascent A. from earth Milt. 2. Bold, 
a. coasts Howell. Evidence not a. to contemporaries 
May. 7%-. A to bribery 1881. Hence Acce ssibplity. 

Accession (^kse'Jsn). 1588. [a. Fr, ; see 
Accede.] The action of going to, and its 
result. Hence, i. Approach, admittance : 
= Access i. 1652. f 2. Advance, arrival 
-1656. 3. Coming to a dignity, etc., esp, the 

throne 1769. 4. A coming to as an addition 

in various senses (see quots.) 1588 ; esp, {Law) 
Addition to property by natural growth or 
artificial improvement, which the owner ac- 
quires by Accession 1768. *1*5, A coming on 

of disease, etc. = Access 4. -1827. 

X, A. of air Sir H. Davy, of solar light Kane. 4. 
= Joining: The a. of piety to patience T. Adams. = 
Assent : A. to an affair Sir J. Melvil. I>eed eifA in 
Sc. Law, a deed by which creditors bind themselves to 
concur in a trust executed by their debtor for the ; 
general behoof. = Addition: A. of strength Welles- 
ley. A. to a library Hallam. 5. Accessions of folly 
Southey, Hence Acce*ssional a, additional. 
llAcce-ssit. Short for Proxime accessit.; 
Accessory (se-ksesari, akse^sari). 1549. | 
[ad. late L. accessorius ; see Accede. For j 
pronunc. see Accessary.] A. adj. i. Ofi 
things ; Coming as an accession j additional 
1618. 2. =< Accessary a, i. ! 

B. sb. I. An accessory thing ; an adjunct 1549 . 1 
2. « Accessary sb, i. | 

I. All pleasures else I accessories call Holland. 

2 Accessories to his bold riot Milt. Hence Ac- 
cessorial a. supplementary. Accessorily adv, 
additionally. Accessoriness, secondary character. 

II Acciaccatura (attJa:kkat«Ta). 1876. [It] 
Mus. A. ‘ grace consisting of a small note 
performed quickly before an essential note of; 
a melody ; a ‘ crush-note 
fA'Ccidencei. ME. [a. Fr.] Hap; for- 
tuitous circumstance -18 ii. Hence Acci- 
de’ntial, a. non-essential. 

Accidence 2 (ae*ksidens). 1509. [f. L. 
dentia, pi. neut. treated as sb. fern.] 1. That 
part of Grammar which treats of the Accidents 
or inflexions of words. 2. Hence, The 
rudiments of any subject 1^62. 

t. Askc him some questions m his A. Merry W. iv. 
i. 16. a. The Accedence of Armorie 1562, 

Accident (se^ksident). ME. [a. Fr. : — L. 
accide?ts:\ I. Anything that happens. i. 
f An event ; esp, an unforeseen contingency ; 
a disaster ME. a. Chance, fortune. (By 
a. sK h, per accidens,) 1490, f 3. Med, An un- 
favourable symptom --1671. 't'4. A casual 

appearance or effect -1765. 5. An irregu- 

larity in the landscape 1870. 

t. Of mouing Accidents by Flood and Field Ot/i. 
I. iii. 135. T/ie chapter of accidents', the unforeseen 
course of events. A railway a., insurance against 
accidents {modA a* By a, or design Freeman. 

4, Non a, for noon adversite Was seyn inhir Chaucer 

5. Taking advantage of every a. of the ground 1878, 

H. That which is present by chance, and 


: non-essential i . Logic, An attribute which 

is not part of the essence ME. 2. Hence, 
any non-essential accompaniment. 3. Her, 
A note or mark that may be retained or omitted 
in a coat of arms 1610. f 4. Gram. pL (L. 
accide7tHa,) The changes, such as gender, 
number, case, etc., to which words are subject 
“1612. Now Accidence. 

I. Whan the breed is conuerted into the.. body of 
our lord the accidentes ah > den . . whytnesse, rounde- 
nesse and sauoure Caxton. 2. The brilliant acci- 
dents of birth, beauty [etc.] Disraeli, Hence fAc- 
cide*ntary a, fortuitous; non-essential. fAcci- 
demtarily adv, A'ccidented ppL a, charactenaed 
by accidents. (C£ Fr. acczdenH.) 
t A'ccident, a. 1509. [ad. L. acczdentem.'] 
Accidental. Hence f A’ccidently adv, by 
chance : non-essentially. 

Accidental (seksidemtal). ME. [? a. Fr. 
accidental, -<?/, ad, late L. acctdezitalis ; see 
Accident.] A. adj, i. Happening by, or 
pertaining to, chance ; casual, fortuitous 1506. 
2. Logic, Pertaining to accidents ; non-essential 
1553- _ 3- Incidental, subsidiary 1386. 

I. The jury.. find only a. death {mod.). Thy sinn’s 

not accidental!, but^ a Trade Meas, for M, ni. i. 149. 
2. The propositions in which accidents were predicated 
of it [the subject] were called A Mill. 3. A. bene- 
fits J O HNSON. A ccidental sharps, flats, naturals (Mus. ) ; 
so called only when they occur bef. particular notes, 
and not in the sig^taiure of the keys. Accidental 
colours (in complementary colours, due to 

subjective sensation. Accidental lights (in Fainting) • 

‘ secondary lights ; effects of light other than ordinary 
daylight Fairholt, 

B. sb. a. A casual property, see A 2. b. 
Mus. A sharp, flat, or natural, occurring not 
at the commencement, but before a particular 
note ; see A 3 (quots.). c. Painting, pi. 
Those unusual effects produced by artificial 
light, proceeding from a fire, candle, etc. 
Hence Accidentalism, in Painting, the effect 
produced by a. lights ; Med, a system which 
treats disease as an a. modification of health. 
A*ccidenta*lity = Accidentalness. Acci- 
dentally adv, by chance; fnon-essentially. 
Accidentalness, the quality or fact of being a. 
t Accidie. ME. [a. OFr. acci'de^ aci'de, 
ad. med.L. accidia, late L. acedia, a. Gr. 
d/f7j5ia.] Sloth, torpor. 

The synne of Accidie Chaucer. 

Accipenser, see Acipenser. 
f Acci'pient, ppl, a, [ad. L.J * One who 
receives.’ [Diets.) 

(lAccipiter (^ksi-pitsi). 1874. [a. L.] i. 
Zool. A bird of prey, one of the Accipitres, or 
Raptores. 2. Surg, A bandage for the nose, 
resembling a hawk's claw. Hence Acci'pi- 
tral a. rapacious ; keen-sighted. Acci'pitrine 
a, hawk-like. 

Accise, earlier form of Excise ; see Assize. 

11 Acci*smus. 1753, [L., a. Gr. aKKiafios.'] 
Rhet, A feigned refusal of something desired, 
f Acci’te, V. 1506. [ad. late L. accitare ; 
see Cite.] i. To summon -1674. 2. To 

quote -1631. 3. To excite --1637. 

I. Stanislaus .. whom .. valour accited .. into the 
Tauric fields Milt. 3. To a. So ravenous, .an Ap- 
petite B. Jons. 

Acclaim (aklJ*’m), v, ME. [Strictly two 
vbs. : Acclaim, ad, cl.L. acclamare, f. ac-^ 
ad- to, at Hh clamare to shout ; and acclame, 
ad. acclamare to claim.] ■fl. From 

med.L. To lay claim to -1717. 

II. From clL. i. To applaud 1633 ; to 

name with applause as 1749. To 

shout applause 1652. 3. trans. To shout ; 

spec, to utter an Acclamation 1690. 

I. To a. speeches 1881. The. .high Gods.. Acclaimed 
her victress Swinburne, 3. Acclaiming, * Glory be 
to Thee, 0 Lord * 1600. Hence Acclai’m, a snout 
of applause, poet, Acclainiable a, Acclai'mer. 
Accla’matoiy a. 

Acclamation (seklam^* Jan). 1541. [ad.L. 
acclamationem ; see Acclaim. Cf. Fr. ac- 
clamation.'] I. The action of acclaiming, 
fa. Calling to. b. Loud or eager approval, 
or shouting 1585. 2. An exclamation : 

fa. of dislike ; f b. of approval. Hence c. 
Approbation however expressed 1541. f 3. 
Rhet. A brief isolated sentence in a discourse, 
emphasizing what precedes it --1675. 

X. To sing with a. unto the Lord Abp. Sandys. b. 
The general a. of all the powers Johnson. (A Bill] 
passed by a, Froude. a. That sad a., Blessed are 


the wombs which bare not 1673. The acclamations 
of the soldiers proclaimed him Emperor Gibbon. 3, 
Plain a. of Amen Milt, 

AccHmata-tion. 1859. [a. Fr ] -Ac- 
climatization. 

Acclimate (akloi'met), v. i^gz. [a. Fr. 
acclimater,] = Acclimatize, now more com- 
mon. lit, an6. fig. Hence AcclPmatable i7. 

Accli'matement {rare). 

Acclimation (^klimei'Jsn). 1853. [f. 

Acclimate ; cf. narrate, iiarration, etc.] = 
Accli mat rz ation. 

Acclimatization (akbi:inat3iz^i-j9n). 1830. 
[f. Acclimatize.] i. The process of ha- 
bituating, or being habituated, to a new climate. 
Also attrib. 2. A thing which has been 
acclimatized. 

1. A gardens J. Buller. a. The turkey. . one of our 
best acclimatisations Owen. 

Acclimatize (akbi'matsiz), v. 1836. [f. 

Fr. acclimater. More usu. than Acclimate.] 
To habituate, or become habituated, to a new 
or unusual climate, lit. and fig. 

^ Acclimatized to unfamiliar ecclesiastical surround- 
ings M. Davies. Hence Accli*mati zer. Accli*- 
matizin^ vbl. sh. ~ Acclimatization. 

Acclivity (aklrviti). 1614. [ad. L. accll- 
vitatem.] An ascending slope. Hence 
AcclPvitous a. 

Accli* VOUS, ^z. 1731. {j.lu. acchvlis.'] Slop- 
ing upward. 

Accloy (akloi*)j V. ai'cji, ME. [a. OFr. 
encloyer (mod. enclouer) : — late L, inclavare. 
Later, aphet. to cloy, a- {= Anglo-Fr. en-) by 
confusion with a : — L. ad gave accloy.] i. 
To prick with a nail, in shoeing a horse ; to 
lame. lit. and fig. 2. To stop up an aper- 
ture as with a nail, etc. ; to obstruct, clog, 
choke 1430. 3. To overfill ME. ; to nauseate 

1519 ; to weary 1530. 

2. The laws by which the flesh Accloys the spirit 
Browning. 3, Accloyed with bribes Paynell, ex- 
amples Jewel, Hence Acclo'ying vbl.sb, over- 
loading. 

Accoast, V . ; accoasting, vhl. sb. The 
older ff. of Accost, Accosting, in the sense 
oi coast, border upon, 

fAccoid, V. [a. OFr. acoillir (mod. ac- 
cueillir): — late L, accolligere ; see CoiL.] To 
collect. (Only in Spenser.) Accorl, sb. rare, 
[a. OFr. acoil (mod. accueil).'] Reception. 
Accolade (sekH^'d, ak£>la*d). 1623, [a. 
Fr., ad. It, accollafa, sb. f. pa. pple. of accollare, 
to embrace about the neck ; see Accoll.] i. 
prop. An embrace ; the technical name of the 
salutation, consisting at different times of an 
embrace, a kiss, or a blow on the shoulders 
with the flat of a sword, marking the bestowal 
of knighthood. 2. Mus. A vertical line or 
brace, used to couple two or more staves 1882. 

1. Could [the Pope] receive [the Czar] with . . an 
insincere a, Wiseman. Hence Accola*ded ppl. a, 
knighted. 

i'Accodl, V, ME. [a. OFr. acoUrj] To 
embrace -1557. 

Accolled, . 1723. [f. Accoll. Fr. 
accoU is more used.] Her. i. Collared, 
gorged. 2. Intertwined. 3. Conjoined, 
united, jugate, as two shields, two lozenges, or 
two busts on a coin. var. A'ccollated. 
fAcco*nimodate, ppl. a. 1525, [ad. L. 
accommodatusT] Suited; suitable, fit. 
Accommodate (ak/7*m<?'ddit), v. 1531. .. [f. 
prec.] I. To ascribe fittingly (a thing to 
a person) -1676 ; to adjust (one thing or person 
to another) ; '^intr. to adapt oneself to -1677 I 
to show the correspondence of one thing to 
another ; to make consistent (const, io, funto, 
fwitk) 1603, 2. To adjust, reconcile (things 

or persons) ; to bring to agreement 1597 ; infr. 

\ to come to terms 164.8. fa* To fit (a thing 
i for use) ; to repair (Fr. raccommoder) -1812 ; 

I to facilitate -1703. 4. To fit or furnish a 
I person with 1597 ; to oblige 1663 ; esp. with 
lodgings, etc. 1715. 

t. To a. the eye to different distances Brewster. 
The intention of Poets, unto which they a. their verses 
Holland, a. To a. a quarrel ibyyjOpinions Macau- 
lay. I hope we shall a. with the Danes 1801. 3. 

Well accommodated for our lodgment Henry. To a. 
a cure Massinger. 4. A Souldier is better accommo- 
dated, then with a wife 2 Hen. If, in. ii. 72. To a. 
with cash for a cheque (mod.). The honour of ac- 
commodating [the Queen] at his house 1772. Hence 
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Acco*minodabletf. suitable, fAcco'mmodately 
adv. tAcco'mmodateness. Acco'mmodat- 
ing zi5l. s6. the action of the vb. ; ppL a. suiting ; 
hence, adj. affording accommodation; pliant, con- 
ciliatory ; pliable, open to corruption. Acco’mino- 
datingly adv, Acco'mmodator, he who, or that 
which, accommodates. 

Accommodation 1604. 

[a. Fr., ad. L. accomfnodatioTiem.l i. The 
action of accommodating, or the being accom- 
modated ; adaptation, adjustment 1644. 2. 

Adaptation of a word, expression, or system to 
something different from its original purpose 
1724. 3. Self-adaptation *, obligingness 1768. 

4. An arrangement of a dispute ; a settlement, 
compromise 1645. 5. The supplying with 
what is requisite. 6. Anything which sup- 

plies a want, or affords aid or refreshment; 
esp, lodgings and entertainment at an inn, etc. 
1604. 7, Pecuniary aid in an emergency ; 

a loan 1824. 

I. The a, of the eye to the vision of external 
objects Brewster. z. The adaptation ox a. of a 
prophecy Trekch. 3. His object m these accommo- 
dations was [etc.] 4. An a. between 

the belligerents Prescott. 5. The a. of life J OH^ISO^^. 
6. Progress .is from necessaries to accommodations 
Reynolds. A. for our sick men Cromwell. The 
Huramums .has good accommodations Porter. 7, 
An a, of £ 100 from Ballantine Lockhart, 

_ Phrases. Accommodation Rz 7 /,abill not represent- 
ing an actual commercial transaction, but for the 
purpose of raising money on credit. A ccommodaiion 
land', land, generally in the neighbourhood of a town 
or fair, having a special rental value owing to its being 
required by some one, to whom it is let temporarily, for 
the purposes of his business or property ; e.g. land let 
to a butcher, to fatten his stock for killing, or the like. 
Accommodation price : the price, always in excess of 
the mere agricultural rental value, paid for such land. 

Accommodative (akp'ni<3rd<gitiv), a. 1841, 
[f. accmmnodat’-y accommodare,'] Tending to 
accommodate. Hence Acco’mmoda tiveness. 
tAcco-mpanable, -iable, a, 1548. [a. 

Fr. accompagnable.'] Companionable. 
Accompaniment (ak»*mpaniment) . 1744. 
[a. Fr. accompagnemmt?[ i. Anything that 
accompanies ; something attending or added, 
by way of ornament, for symmetry, or the like 
1756. 2. Mits, The subsidiary part or parts, 

instrumental or vocal, added for the sake of 
effect to a musical composition; esp. the 
instrumental part which sustains the voice 1744. 
3. Her. The belt, mantlings, etc. applied about 
the shield, by way of ornament. 

Accompany (ak2?-mpani), v. 1460. [a. 
Fr. accompagtier ; see Companion.] i. fTo 
add or conjoin to -1587 ; to send (or give) with 
the addition of 1629 ; ’\rejl. to unite oneself 
with -1650. f 2. inir, (refl. pron. omitted.) 
To keep company with ; euphe?^. to cohabit 
with -1760; aisol. to combine “1577. 3. 

trans. {with omitted.) •fTo keep company 
with ; euphem. to cohabit with -1660 ; to con- 
voy, escort, attend c 1460 ; used fig. of things 
personified 1477. 4. To go with as an attri- 
bute or attendant phenomenon 1731. 5. 

Mus. To a. {singing, a piece, the singer) : To 
join a singer or player by singing or playing 
an accompaniment. 

1. With fresh souldiours to them accompanied 
Foxe. To a. the word with a blow (^mod.). 3. Shee 

. . bid her . . accompanie her solitarie father Sidney. 
The^ ladies accompanied the gentlemen in hunting 
parties Strutt. Accompanied by his wife Freeman. 
Dejeuner^ accompanied by half a bottle of Bordeaux 
Hamerton. 4 The ejections of scoriae were accom- 
panied by bellowings Phillips. 

^ Accompanied now takes with personal or active 
agents, with only when the agency is secondary. 
Hence Acco'mpanier. Lamb. Accompanist, 
-jrist. Acco-mpanying vbl, si. going, or acting 
With ; or giving as an accompaniment, esp, in Music ; 
ppi. a. attending ; attached, appended. 

tAccO'mplement 1587. [f. late L. ac- 
complere.'l Anything that completes or per- 
fects ; see Accomplishment. 

Accomplice (akp*mplis). 1485. [f. Com- 
plice, 'I'he ac- is obscure.] An associate in 
crime or guilt. Const, of] also with the 
criminal, in the crime. Also playfully {rare). I 
An a. of [Catiline’s] Crime Dryden. Our. . Generali, 
And .. his accomplices Shaks. Hence Acco‘m- 
pliceship {rare)y Accompli-city {rarOy the state 
of being an a. ' 

Accomplish (ak^ mplij), z/. .ME. [a. OFr. 
acompHss-, acomplir, now accomplir late L. 


accoinplere. The hist, pronunc. is 3kz?‘mplij,] 

1. To perform, carry out. -1509. 

2. To complete (a work 1477, time 1574, a dis- 
tance 1855). 3. To equip completely 1588. 

4. To perfect in mental acquirements ; to finish 
off 1475- 

I. The desire accomplished is sweet to the soule 
Prov. xiii. 19. 2. To a. seuentie yeeres Dan. 

ix. 2, half a league or more Prescott. 3. The 
Armourers accomplishing the Knights Hen. F, iv. 
Chor. 12, 4. Thou art a Gentleman . well-accom- 

plish’d Two Gent, iv. iii. 13. Hence Acco'in- 
plisbable a, practicable. Acco*mplisber. 

Accomplished (akp-m phjt) , ppl. a. 1475* 

[f. prec.] I. Fulfilled, completed 1577. 2. 

Perfect ; esp. in acquirements, etc. 1475. fs* 
Fully versed tn. 

1, Not yet eight years a, Holinshed. A, service, 
Southey, 2, An a. courtier Cyntl. l v, 103. A. 
speaking is an art Blackie. 

Accomplishment (ak^-mplijment). 1460. 
[a. Fr, accomplissement. See ACCOMPLISH,] 
I . The action of accomplishing, or the being ac- 
complished ; completion. 2. The act of per- 
fecting, or the being perfected; perfection 1561. 

3. An achievement or attainment 1599. 4* 

Anything that completely equips, as accoutre- 
ment ; m mod. use, an ornamental attain- 
ment or acquirement ; occas. a superficial ac- 
quirement. 

I. The A of the Duke of York’s marriage with 
the princess of Modena Johnson. 2. The finishing 
stroke and very A of Virtue Sha^esbuey. 3. A 
harmony — the a. of correct and vigilant judgement 
Mrs. Radcliffe. 4. The externall Accomplish- 
ments of Kinglji prosperity Milt. To fold and seal 
a letter adroitly is not the lowest of accomplishments 
De Quincey. 

Accompt, V. and sb.y arch. f. Account. 
Accomptant, arch. f. Accountant. Ac- 
compter, obs. f. Accounter. 

Accord (ak/'rd), v. OE. [a. OFr. acor- 
der : — ^late L. accordare, refash, after L.] ht. 
To bring heart to heart. i. ftrapis. To 
cause to agree, to reconcile (persons) -1702 ; 
f and pass, to reconcile oneself with -1786 ; 
to compose (quarrels or differences) ME. ; 
■fto attune to -1663. 2, intr. (refi. pron. 

suppressed). To come to an agreement (see 
quots.) ME. r +to agree to, to assent or con- 
sent to -1674; of things ; To be in harmony 
with ME. ; \impers. to be suitable or proper 
(L. convenit) -1556. 3. trails, (prep, omitted). 

fTo agree upon -1676 ; to agree to grant ; 
hence, in 19th c., to grant tOy to award. 

I. We wolde gladly acorde you and hym Ld. Ber- 
ners.^ Musyque accordeth alle thinges Caxton. To 
a. a difference Longf. a. Two dogges and one bone 
Maye never a. in one 1500. We may.. a. with the 
Emperour Holcroft. To a. in common sentiments 
Hale, To. a. ^the time to begin H. Smith. So 
upon. fWith std)ord. cl , : I acord wel that it ys so 
Chaucefl You, to his love must a. A. Y.L. v, iv. 
139. His principles and practice do not a. well to- 
gether imod.), Do that thyng quhilk accords 1556. 
3. All business being thus accorded 1676. The glimpses 
of eternity To saints accorded Wordsw. Hence 
AccoTdable a, accordant ; reconcilable. AccoT- 
dancy, agreement. AccoTded ppi. a. reconciled ; 
granted. Acco'rder^ one who agrees, or bestows. 
AccoTdment, reconcilement. 

Accord (ak/ud). ME. [a. OFr. acord y 
acorde, f. acorder ; see prec.] 1. Reconcilia- 
tion ; concurrence of opinion, will, or action ; 
consent ME. 3. A formal act of reconcilia- 
tion. ; a treaty ME. 3, Law. An extrajudicial 
arrangement 1625.. 4. Harmonious corre- 

spondence, e.g. of colours and tints; esp. of 
sounds ; Agreement in pitch and tone ; har- 
mony ME. f 5. Assent to a proposal ; per- 

mission -1602. 

X. True A is an Union of. . the Will and Affections 
R. Jones. Family a. Cowper. A of hands and back 
and forward steps Wordsw. To be of, at a. with : 
to agree with. With {\o/) one a. ; with unanimity. 
2. The pees and the acord y made.. Caxton, A 
general a, with Holland Motley. 4. The ay res 
and accords of the Harpe Bacon. 5. This gentle 
and unforced a. of Hamlet Hand. i. ii. 123. Of (fly, 
fon) onds own a.\ of one’s own motion. 
fAccoTd, adv. Ota. ME. [?for a accord] 
or short f. accorded,'] In accord. Chaucer. * 
Accordance (akpudans). ME. [a. OFr. 
acordance] see Accord vP\ The state of 
being in accord, or the act of agreeing or 
granting; harmony; conformity. 

The accordaunce Qf..songe Rom. 498. The 


degree of a. Phillips. In a. with (rarely to ) : in con- 
formity to. 

Accordant (akp-jdant), tz ME. [a. OFr. 
acordani] see Accord z'.] i. Conformable 
to, with. 2. absol. f Concurring in mind, 
agreeable -1599 ; agreeing in action or motion ; 
esp. of sounds : harmonious 1764. f 3. 
Appropriate, fitting “I574. 

A with reason Fabyan, vith the pride of London 
Miss Yonge. 2. If hee found her a. Much Ado i. 
i. 14, A. strings R. Lloyd, action Kinglake. 3. 
With warrantie a. Littleton s Ten. Hence Acco’r- 
dantly adv. 

According (ak^udiq)./// a. and adv. ME. 
[f. Accord t;.] ppl.adj. fi. Corresponding 
to -1532. 2. absol. Agreeing in nature or 

action ; consentient 1450. fa. Appropriate, 
fitting -1674. 4, adv. '\ahsol. = Accord- 

ingly 4. 

2. This a. voice of national wisdom Burke. The a. 
hearts of men Tennyson. 4, Thou [hast] a stub- 
borne soule.. And squar'st thy life a. Pleas, for M. 
V. 1.487. jP/zn According exactly or just as. Ac- 
cording to: in a manner consistent with ; fsuitably to. 

Accordingly (akp*idiqli), adv. ME. [f. 
prec.] fi. Harmoniously -1514. f2. 

Becomingly, suitably -1634. +3. In the order 

specified ; respectively -1603. 4. In accor- 

dance with the premises; correspondingly 
1599 ; in natural sequence 1688. 

4. When you have scene more . , proceed a, M tick 
Ado lu. ii. 125. Phr. fAccordingly conformably 
to. Accordingly as ; just as. 

Accordion (ak/ jdian). 1842. [f. It, accor- 
dare ; cf. clai'ion.] A portable musical hand- 
instrument, consisting of a small pair ot bellows 
and a range of keys, which on being pressed 
admit wind to metal reeds. Also as adj,, fold- 
ing like an a. Hence Accordionist. 

Accost (ak^?•st), w. 1578. accosiert — 

late L. accostare, to be side to side. Formerly 
accoasty after Coast.] fi. intr. To He 
alongside ~i6ii ; trans, to border on -1662 ; 
to go alongside of, to Coast -1603. f2. 

refl. To accost oneself mV//, keep beside (raic) ; 
intr. to draw near to -1633. 3. trans. To 

approach for any purpose; to face; to make 
up to. arch. 1599. 4. To address 1612. 5. To 
solicit in the street for an impioper purpose 1887. 

I. trans. If his land accosteth the sea Fuller, 

3. A. is front her, boord her, woe her, assail her 'Tw. 
Night 1. in. 52. 4. [They] thus. a. him .soon Milt. 

Hence Acco’st sb. salutation. Acco’stable a. 
ready to accost ; approachable. Acco'sted ppl. a. 
Her. placed side by side. Acco’Stin^ rdt. si. fa 
coming alongside: advance (towards inteicourse), 
f Acco’stment, the action of accosting, 

11 Accouche (ak2/!*J, akairtj), z/. 1867. [a. Fr. 
accoucher : see A- 7, CouCH.] To act as mid- 
wife. 

If Accouchement (akr/Jman, akirjm^nt, 
Skairtjmgnt). 1809. [Fr., f. accoucher] see 

prec.] Delivery in child-bed. 

IfAccoucheur (aI«iffo-r). 1759. [Fr., f. ac- 
coucher] see Accouche v.] A man midwife ; 
also formerly =: next. 

II Accoucheuse (akzzjo'z, -5*2). 1867. [Fr. 
fern, of prec.] A midwife, 
t Accounsel, v. ME. [a. OF r. aconse/llier.] 
To Counsel -1649. 

Account (akoirnt), v. [ME. acunten^ a. 
OFr. acunter, aconter : — late L. accomptare for 
'^accoinputare. Refashioned as accompt, after 
Fr.] fi. To count, count up -1582; absol. 
-1776 ; to calculate, reckon -3:788 ; to reckon 
in -1826, Also with to, 'fon, •fthat. 2. tnir. 
To render or receive an account ME. ; trans. 
to render account of 1614 ; to render an account 
for trust moneys ; to explain ; to answer for (see 
quots.) 1679. 3. trans. To estimate, value, 

hold (a thing to be so and so). Also with 
inf. or subord. cl. bo, to account of ; to think 
much, etc. of a thing. ME. f 4. To narrate. 
trans. and intr, ME. 

I. He [a grocer] mu.st be able to. ,a. A. Smith. The 
Hejerh .. is accounted from the year of the flight of 
Mahomet.. from Mecca 1788. All sorts of griiceis ac- 
counted to you D. Jeuroi.d. 2. Ramnurain was 
ready to a. fairly Jas. Mill. All receipts should be 
accounted to a finance^ committee M. RAriisoN. At 
once accounting for his deep arrears IhiVniKN. To 
a. for the greater cold Tyndall, The terrier ac- 
counted for pm, the keeper for another Thackehay, 

3. [I] therein doe a. my selfe well paid Merck. K 
IV. i, 4x7. Wee are accounted as sheepe Aom. viil 
36. They are nothing to be accounted of 1 , Taylor, 


SB (man), a (pass), au (la»d). » (cat). s(Fr.cliet). a (ever), ai (/, ej-e). e (Fr. ean de vie), i (s«t). s' (l'’syol)<). a (what), e (g^)- 
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Hence Accou’nted ppL a. reckoned. fAc- 
cOTi ‘liter, one who accounts or narrates. Accou‘lit- 
ing {vbl. sb. tcomputing; also aitrtb,\ with fcr\ 
answering fur, e.xplaimng; ppLa. t counting; that 
keeps accounts {a.rch.\ ^ AccoU’lltilient, the work 
of accounting, responsibility. 

Account i^akauTit), sb. ME. [a. OFr. aamt., 
acontt later aco?npt, f. i + co?it : — late L. cotn- 
ptinn^ cl. co7npuiu7n ; see prec. Refashioned 
acco77ipt in I5tli c.] 1. Counting, reckoning, 

calculation ME. 2. A statement of moneys re- 
ceived and paid, with calculation of the balance, 
also one of the heads under which accounts 
are kept in a ledger ME. ; the preparing a 
statement of money transactions 1646. 3. 

A reckoning in one’s favour; advantage 1611. 
4, A statement of the administration of money 
in trust 1513 ; hence, a statement as to re- 
sponsibilities generally ; answering for conduct, 
e. g, on the Last Day ME.; falso in same 
sense pi. was used as sing. a. of money -1762; 
b. of responsibility or conduct -1564. 5. 

Law. A writ or action against a bailiff, re- 
ceiver, etc., who refuse to render accompt 1622. 

6. Estimation, consideration, importance ME. 

7. A relation, report or description 1614, 

I. Quick at accounts {mod.). To cast accounts^ to 
make calculations. Money 0/ a., denominations of 
money used in reckoning only. 2. At many times 
I brought in my accompts Tz 77 ton 11. ii. 142. To open 
or close an a. with one. To render or send in an a. : 
to give a statement of money due. A. current', a 
running account. Johii a. : one entered into by two 
parties not otherwise in partnership. To keep ctc- 
counts (pi.). To balance or square accounts', to pay 
or receive the balance shown. Cctsh A Suspense A 
etc. For the a, {Stock Exchange) : not for cash, but 
for settlement on the next settling-day. In a. with : 
in relations requiring the keeping of an a. with. To 
^lace or pass to a, ; to debit or credit a personas a. 
with. For a. of', to be accounted to for. On a.', as 
an interim payment on a. of something in process. 
On one*s a. : in his behalf and at his expense. On 
one*s own a. On a. qp • because of ; fconcerning. 
Commissioners of public a. Hallam. 3, Wherein 
they expected to fnd their owzi a. Swift. A kind 
which cannot be turzied to any a. Ht. Martineau. 
4. The ordinary cannot demand accompt for them, 
Perkins. Claudio shall render me a deere a. Much 
Ado IV. i. 338. He has gone to his a. Marry at. To give 
a. of', to account for. To give a good a. of, to be 
successful with. Accompts to be made to the King 
Lambarde. We shall render an accompts for [their] 
lives Bkcon, 5. A. does not lie against an infant 
Tomlins. 6. A Scholler .of good accompt B. Jons. 
To fTzake a. of. to esteem. To take {into) a. {of) : 
to notice. To leave out of a. To lay one*s a, with 
{onj for) : to reckon upon. {Orig. Sc.) 7. An 
accompt of my poore voyage Campion. He trusted 
nobody’s a. of it Dickens. Hence tAccou*iitless a. 
beyond count; irresponsible. 

aiirib. and Comb, A.-book, one prepared for the 
keeping of accounts. A. day) day of reckoning. 
A. Safes, a detailed account of the sale of a parcel 
of goods. 

fAccou*nt, pple. 1548. Short f. Ac- 

counted. 

Accountable (akau'ntab’l), a. 1583. [f. 

Account v.] x. Liable to be called to 
account; responsible {to,fo 7 ‘) 1583 ; also simply 
1642. *f'2. 7 'o be couated on -1709. f 3* 

To be computed -1589 ; attributable to -1681. 
4. Explicable. (Cf, u?zaccountable,) 1665. 
Also with/^r 1745. 

*. I am a, to no man Steele. A. to the volunteer 
for the residue of the sum Wellington. 4. A very 
a. obstinacy Gko. Eliot. Hence Accoumta* 
bi'lity, Accoumtableness, responsibility {to for). 
Accountably adv. 

Accountant (akairntdnt). 1453. [a. Fr. 

accomptant] see ACCOUNT z/.] fA. adj. Giving 
or liable to give an account -1649. 

B. sh. I. One accountable or responsible. In 
Law, the defendant in action of Account 1453. 
a. One who counts ; a calculator 1646. 3. One 
who professionally makes up accounts ; an 
officer in a public office who has charge of the 
accounts 1539. t4. A narrator -165s. 

I. Any crown debtor or a. to the crown Williams. 
It is no plea by an a. that he was robbed Tomlins. 
a. He is an excellent A. Steele. 3. A.^General, 
the superintending accountant in various public offices. 
Skilful accountants Jevons. Hence Accountancy, 
the art or practice of an a. Accountantship, the 
office of an a. 

fAccou'ple, V. i486, [a. OFr. acophr, 

acoMpler, f. d + copk»\ To couple -1635. Ac^ 
cou'plement. 1483. [a. Fr.] fi. The action 
of coupling; marriage union -1594. a. In 
Carpentry. A tie or brace. tAccou’pling, vU. 


sb.^ 1525. [f. Accouple.] Coupling ; esp. 

union in marriage, 

t Accou*rage, Z7. [a. Fr. accourager^ t a -r 

corage, courage. 1 To encourage. Spenser. 
fAccouTt, V, [f. Court v. + ac- :=^ ad.] 
To court. Spenser. 

Accxjutre (ak?rt9i), v, 1606. [a. MFr. 
accoustrer, accoutrer ; prob. f. i + coustre a 
sacristan, who robed the clergyman.] To 
equip, array. 

Aptly accoustred, and armed Cap-a-pe Dekker. 
He accoutred me with other necessaries Swift. 
Hence Accou'tred ppl. a, (The only part of the vb. 
much used.) 

Accoutrement (^^-taiment). 1549. [a. 
MFr, accoustrement, accoutrement ; see Ac- 
coutre.] I. Apparel, outfit, equipment. 
( Qsu. pi.). Milit. Equipments other than arms 
and dress. 2. The process of accoutring or 
being accoutred 1598. 

Point deuxce in your accoustrements A. Y, L. iii. ii. 
402. The war-contractor and the a.-maker 1858. 
fAccoy, V. ME. [a, OFr. acoier, f. iJ-f- 
coi : — L. quieiumC] To quiet ; haice, to soothe, 
to silence, or daunt -1647. 

With kind words accoyd Spenser. 

fAccrea’Se, v. ME. [a. OFr. accreistre 
: — L. accrescere ; see also Accresce.] To 
increase, trazis. and mir., Hence Accrea'se 
sb. increase. 

Accredit (akre*dit), v. 1620. [a. Fr. ac- 

crdditer, f. d-\'Cr6ditF\ 1. To put into credit, 
to set forth as credible ; to vouch for 1620. 
3. To furnish with credentials ; to authorize 
as an envoy. Const, to, at. 1794. 

I. His censure will (to use the new . . phrase) a. his 
praises Cowper. Phr. To a. one with something', to 
vouch for it as his. Mr. Bright . . was accredited with 
having said [etc.] 1880. 2. Accredited at St. Peters- 

burg Kinglake. var, t Accre*ditate v., whence 
Accredita*tion, the action of accrediting, or being 
accredited. Accre'dited ppl. a. furnished with 
credentials ; authoritatively sanctioned. 

Accrementitial (se- krzha toi ‘Jal) , <z. 1879. 
[f. L. ^accrementum, f. accrescere ; see Ac- 
CRESCE.] Biol. Pertaining to accrementition. 
Accrementition (seskrimenti'Jsn). 1879. 
Improp. formation after prec. Cf. fcT^nenia- 
iionC] Biol. Organic growth, by development 
of blastema, or by fission of cells ; =Accre- 

TION. 

Accresce (akre*s), v. 1634. [ad. L. ac- 
crescere. Refash, on Accrease from Fr.] i. 
To accrue (in Rom. Law). 'j-®- t^ans. To 
add to 1652, Hence Accre’scence, continu- 
ous growth ; an accretion. Accre'scency, an 
accretion. Accre*scent a. growing continu- 
ously ; Bot. growing larger after flowering. 
Accrete (akrft), v. 1784. [f. L. accret-., 
acci'escere ; see Accresce.] i. intr. To grow 
together by adhesion ; to grow to 1869. 3. 

trans. To cause to grow or unite to 1871. 
Accre*te, ppl. a. 1824. [ad. L. accretus ; 
see Accresce.] i. Formed by accretion ; 
fectitious. 2. Bot. Grown together ; said of 
parts normally separate 1847. 

Accretion (akrrjon). 1615. [ad. L. accre- 
tionem\ see Accresce.] 1. Continued 
growth. a. The growing together of parti- 
cles, or of parts normally separate 1655 ; any- 
thing so formed 1873. 3. The process of 

growth by external addition 1626. 4. The 

adhesion of external matter or things so as to 
cause increase 1713 ; that which so adheres, 
an extraneous addition 1653. 5. Law. a. 

= Accession. 1830. b. The increase of an 
inheritance or legacy by the addition of the 
share of a failing co-heir or co-legatee 1880. 

I. The tendency of all power is to a, PIelps, a. 
The drop, gathered by a. of minute particles, may 
be snow, ice, or water Phillips. The Bible— an a. 
of casual writings H. Rogers. ^ 3. Inanimate Bodies 
. .have an A., but no Alimentation Bacon. 4. The 
a. after K pure, of the palatal semivowel y Douse. 
The accretions of age Mbrivale. 

Accretive, a. 1665. [f. L. accrek, ac- 

crescere.] Belonging to accretion. 
fAccri'minate, v. 1655, [f. L. ac-^ad- 
+ criminari.] To accuse of crime. Hence 
f Accrimina'tion, accusation of crime. 
Accroach (akmu'tj), v. ME. [a. OFr. acro- 
cker \hXer accrocher), f. d'^croc; see CROOK.] 
prop. To draw with a hook ; hence, i. To 


draw to oneself, acquire ME. 3. With to 
oneself'. To usurp what is not one’s own 1520, 
3. intr. To encroach 1530. 

2. They had attempted to a. to themselves royal 
power Stubbs. Hence Accroa’cMng vbl. sb. the 
act of drawing to oneself, usurping sovereign power. 
Accroaxliment. 

Accrual (^rjw*al). [f. Accrue &.] - Ac- 
cretion 5 b. attrzb., as a. basis. 
f Accrue (akrzr), 1577, [a. Fi. accrue, 

accroiti'c : — L. accrescere ; see Accrease.] 
Accession, reinforcement. (Cf. Crew.) 
Accrue (akrw*), V. 1470. [f. the sb.] I. 
To fall [to any one) as a natural growth or 
increment; to come as an accession or ad- 
vantage. Const, miio, to. 2. To arise or 
spring {from, by, •fo/) as a natural growth or 
result. Used esp. of interest 1589. ■fa. To 
grow, grow up 1604, *1*4. traits. To collect 1594- 
I. Lands left to the shore . . accrew wholly to the 
King 1622. 2. Interest begins to a. from the moment 

[etc.] McCulloch. Hence Accrae*dj^/.^r. accumu- 
lated by growth; Her. full grown. Accrue*ment, 
the action of accruing as a natural accession, or as 
interest', that which accrues or has accrued. Ac- 
cra*er {Law), the action of accruing; = Accre- 
tion 5 b. ^ Accni'ing vbl, sb, natural growth j 
ppl. a. arising in due course. 

Accubatioil(as-kizA<?‘‘j9n). 1646. [ad. L. 
accuhationem, var. of accnbitionem.] fi. 
The ancient posture of reclining at table -1656. 

2. Med. = Accouchement. 1879. 
Accumbent (^z?*mbent). 1656. [ad. L. 

accumbentem, accumbere.] A. ppl. a. i. Reclin- 
ing at table 1727. 2. Bot. Lying against 

anything ; opp. to incumbent. Applied to the 
cotyledons of an embryo when their edges lie 
against the folded radicle. B. sb. One who 
reclines, or is, at table 1656. 
i Accu'mber, v. ME. [for earlier encomhre 
{A~pref to), a. OFr. encombrer, f. en +combrer ; 
see Cumber. Refash, after wds. in a~ : — L. 
ad-?^ To encumber, oppress, crush. 

Accombred with the cloaked hatred of Cain Homu 
lies. Hence tAccu*mbrance, the act of encum- 
bering. tAccu’mbrous «. cumbrous. Chaucer. 

Accumulate (fkiu'miUlei), ppl. a. 1533. 
[ad. L. accumulatus, accumulare, f. ac- = ad- 
-b cumulare.] Heaped up by additions. As 
pple. replaced by Accumulated. 
Accumulate (akiz^-mii^kit), d. [f. prec.] 
I. trans. To heap up in a mass, to pile up ; to 
collect, fig. 1529. ahsol. 1858. Occas. lit. 

{after Lat.) 1809. 2. To take {degrees) by 

Accumulation ; also ahsol. 1691. 3. intr. 

(from refl.) To go on increasing 1759.^ 

^ X. To a. piles of wealth Hen. VIII, m. ii. 107, an 
immense debt Burke, authorities 1798. To a. beyond 
our wants 1858. 3. Where wealth accumulates Gold- 

smith. 

Accumulation (aki«*mi^lfi‘j9n). 1490. 
[ad. L. accumulation em ; see Accumulate.] 

I. The action of accumulating, lit. and fig. 
1606. 2. The process of growing into a heap ; 

spec, the growth of money by the addition 
of interest to principal 1490. 3. The com- 

bination of several acts or exercises into one ; 
spec, the taking of higher and lower degrees 
together, or at a shorter interval than is usual 
1753* 4* accumulated mass ; a pile 1490, 

X. (^uicke a. of renowne Ant. <§• Cl. iii. 1. 19. The 
instinct of a. Hamerton. 2. The a. of nuns^ and 
rubbish from above Stanley. 3. To say the divine 
offices by a. 1865. 4. An a. of knowledge Johnson, 

of capital Carlyle, of snow Huxley. 

Accumulative (aki«*mizHetiv), a. 1651. 
[f. L, accumulat-, accumulare ; see ACCUMU- 
LATE.] 1 . Arising from accumulation ; cumu- 
lative. 2. Tending to increase in amount 
1857. 3. Given to accumulate 1817. Hence 

Accumulatively adv. Accu*mulativeness. 
Accumulator (aki^’miiHiiitsi). 1691. [ad. 
L.] I. One who amasses 1748. a. One 
who takes degrees by Accumulation 1691. 

3. Anything that accumulates.^ ^ spec. An 
apparatus for accumulating electricity. 1877. 
tAccur(re, v. 1555. [ad. L. accurrere. 
Cf. Fr. accourir.] To run to ; to meet “1651. 
UOften for Occur. 

Accuracy (se-kiur&i). 1662. [1 Accu- 

rate.] The state of being Accurate ; pre- 
cision, correctness. 

l^xperiments that require a greater a, R. Waller. 
A. of singing Huxley. 


5 (Get. K^ln). <Ji'(Fr. pw). u (Get, M^Hler). (Fr. d«ne). v {curV). e (e») (there), (ei) (mn), ^ (Fr. fozre). a (fitj fern, earth) , 
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Accurate (se*kiur^t), a. 1612. [ad. L. ac- 
cumius, ac curare 'f'l. Executed with care 
-1738. a. Of things and persons : Exact, 
correct, as the result of care 1612. 3. Of 

things : Conforming to a standard, or to truth ; 
precise, correct 1651, 

I. Acurat diaries Burtom. A. attempts 1738. 2. 

An a. knowledge of mineralogy Sullivan. An a. and 
learned printer Dibdin. 3. An a. term Burke, solu- 
tion Hence Axcurately ad^/. with careful 

exactness; without error or defect. A'ccurateness. 
(Properly of a person.) 

Acctirse (^akfi'is), v. arch. Pa.pple. ac- 
cursed, accurst. ME. [f. h- prep 7 + OE. 
cursiati to CuRSE. The a~ in a-curse, appar. 
intens., was erron. latinized to ac- in 15th c.] 
To pronounce or imprecate a curse upon ; to 
devote to perdition, or misery. 

She had purchased a curse of the pope, to a curse 
all y« said barons Fabyan. Accursed Above all 
cattle Milt. Hence Accu’rsed, accu'rst ppL a. 
lying under a curse; worthy of, or bringing with it, a 
curse; also absoL AccuTsedly arch. Ac- 
CTi'rsedness. arch. fAccu’rsing vbL sb, the act 
of pronouncing a curse ; excommunication, 

fAccurtatioii. 1583. [a. med.L. accuria- 

iionem.'] Shortening -1594. 

Accusant (aki«*zant). 16 ii. [a. Fr. : — 
L. accusante7n, acctisare.'] One w'ho accuses. 
Accusation (sekiz^zJi'Jon). ME. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. accusationemt f, acctisare.'] i. The 
act of accusing, or the being accused. a. The 
charge, or the declaration containing it ; an in- 
dictment ME. 

I. Be thou constant in the a. Mtech Ado 11. ii. 55. 
Under the a. of his country Burke. 2. To this a. 
I will not plead 1862. 

Accusative (aki^xativ), a. ME. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. accusativus ‘ of the nature of accusa- 
tion ’==Gr. {TTToxns) alTiariKTj) and also ‘of 
or pertaining to that which is caused’ (to 
alTiarov').'] Gram. In inflected languages the 
name of the case expressing primarily destina- 
tion ; hence, the case expressing the object of 
transitive verbs, i. e. the destination of the 
verbal action ; applied, in uninflected languages, 
to the relation in which the obj ect stands. U su. 
sb. [case being omitted). f2. (From Accuse 
V.) Accusatory ME. 

I. The fourte case is accusatif case Cesia Rom, 
(1879) 417. 2. A very a. age Sir E. Bering. Hence 

Accu sati'val a. Accusatively adv. in an a. 
manner ; relating to the a. case. 

tAccusator, -our. ME. [a. Fr. acctisa- 
teur : — L. accusatorem,'] An accuser. 
Accusatorial (akiz^szatSaTiM),^. 1823. [f. 
L. accusatorius. ] Of orpertaining to an accuser. 

A procedure, that in which the.. prosecutor is .a 
different person from the judge Bentham. Hence 
Accu’satorially adv. by means of a formal accuser. 

Accusatory (akiiJ-zatari),^. 1601. [ad. L. 
accusatorius. y Of the nature of an accusation. 
Accuse (aki?7'z), v. ME. [a. OFr. acttser 
: — L. accusare, for accausare, i. ac~ ~ ad-- + 
causare ; a- was refashioned as ac- after L.] 

I. To charge with a fault ; to blame ; also 
with ast +/d?r, or subord. cl, 1513. 2. To 

accuse ofp^for, '^in, ’fupon) : To charge with 
the crime of ME. ; also absol. (obj. omitted), 
and intr. 3. To betray, disclose, and 
to indicate, or make known (rare) ME. 

1. He had accused him to the king Burnet. Such 
frugal virtue malice may a. Dryden. Accused as ac- i 
cessary to the crime {tnod.). 2. Atreus accused - 
himself of murdre Lydgate. Who is he that accuseth 
(mod.). They accusen falsely agaynste Chryste 
WycLiF. 3. The distribution of the scene accuses 
an absence of motive or thought 186,^ Hence 
Accu'sable a. liable to be accused; liable to the 
charge of, Accu'sably adv. Accu'sal, the act of 
accusing. fAccu’se, accusation 2 I/en. VI^ nr, i. 
160. Accu’sed ppi.a. charged with a crime or 
fault. (Usu. the accused', the prisoner at the bar.) 
fAccu'sement, the action of accusing. Accu's- 
ing vbl. sb. the action of accusing ; ppl. a. blaming ; 
reproachful. Acctfsingly adv. 

Accuser (Ikiu'zox). ME. [f. Accuse v.'] 
One who accuses or blames ; esp. one who 
prosecutes in a court of justice. 

Satan.., The tempter ere the a. of mankind Milt. 

tAccusor, -our. ME. [a. Anglo-Er.] 

Early ff. Accuser. 

Accustom (akz»*st9m), v. 1477. OFr. 
acostumer, f. d + costume late L. costuma : — 
costudinem : — cl. L, consuetudinem CUSTOM ; a- 
was refashioned as ac- after L.] f i. trapes. . 


To make customary or familiar ; to practise 
habitually. Freq. in pass., to be accustomed. 
-1768. +2. intr. To become familiar, to con- 
sort or cohabit with *-1670. 3. trans. To 

habituate [tOt fi^z, fznto, ^for, ’\wzthj or to do) 
1478. Also rejl. and \intr, 

I. Such.. thanks As.. friends a. on the shore Mar- 
lowe. 2. With the best man we a. openly Milton. 
3. The ear . is accustomed to stillness Ruskin. reji. 
With servants, never a. yourself to . . passionate lan- 
guage Chatham, intr. Those . . who . . a. to w’ash their 
heads Evelyn. Hence fAccwstom sb. habit. 
tAcctfStomable a. usually practising or practised. 
Accu'stomably adv. customarily. tAccu'stom- 
ance, customary use or practice. fAccu'stomarily 
adv. usually, Accti'stomary a. arcJu usual. 
+Accn*stomate^/. a. accustomed.^ ^ Accustom- 
ing vbl. sb. t making oneself familiar with, con- 
sorting; habituating. 

Accustomed (ak2?‘st9md),///.^. 1483. [f 
Accustom z/.] i. Made customary ; habitual, 
f 2. Frequented by customers -1772. 

I. Th’ a. sight of death A. V. L. iii. v. 4. 2. A well 

a. shop Smollett. Hence Accu'stomedly adv. 
Accu-stomedness, the quality or fact of being a. 
Ace (<fis). ME. [a. Fr. as : — L. as (said to 
be a. Tarentine as = Gr. m one).] i. Ozte 
at dice, or the side of the die marked with one 
pip, and counting as one ; afterwards ex- 
tended to cards, dominoes, etc. Ambs acc^ 
both aces ; deuce ace (OFr.) two aces at one 
throw (now taken as deuce ace = 2 and i ; so 
trey ace^ syce ace, etc.), b. A point at rackets, 
lawn tennis, etc. Bad luck, loss (=the 

lowest throw) ; the perfection (=the best card) 
ME. An aviator who has brought down three 
enemy machines, a crack aviator 1917. 3. Af. A 
single point, a jot, particle, or atom 1528. 

I. Cymb. II. iii. 3. 2. The a. and wale o’ honest men 

Burns. 3. To bate an ace ; to make the slightest 
abatement. Bating him that a., he was a truly great 
man North. Within an ace of: on the very point 
of. I was within an a. of being talked to death 
T. Brown. Hence Ace v. to score an ace against an 
opponent (cf. z b above). 

-acea, L. suffix, pi. neut. of -aceus - belong- 
ing to, etc. ; see -aceous. Used (in neut. pi. 
sc. animaha) to form names of classes or orders 
of animals, as Crustacea, etc. 

-acese, L. suffix, pi. fern, of -aceus, as above. 
Used (in fern. pi. sc. plantse) to form names of 
orders or families of plants, as Rosacese, etc. 
-acean, f. L. ^aceus -1- -an. As an adj. = 
-aceus ; as a sb.=sing. to collect, pis. in -acea. 
Acediamine (se'szdsi’amoin). 1877. [f. 
Ace[tic] + Diamine.] Chem. An amine of 
composition C2N2H8. 

tAcedy. 1623. [f. as Accidie ] Torpor, j 
Aceldama (Ske*l-, aseTdama). ME, [Gr. 
’A/te\5a/ta, a. Aram, dkel damd field of blood.] 
The name of the field near Jerusalem bought 
with the blood-money received by Judas 
Iscariot. Hence fig^ A field of bloodshed. 

Jig. What an A Sicily has been Burke. 
Acenaphthene (ae sm3e*f)?zn). 1877. [i> 

Ace[ticJ + Naphthene.] Chem. A com- 
pound substance of the Naphthalene group, 

C12H10. 

Acenaphthylene (aetsznse-fjilzh). 1877. P- 
Ace[ticJ + Naphtha + -yl -f- -ene.] Che?n 
A compound substance of the Naphthalene 
group CioHg, having two atoms of H less than 
Acenaphthene. 

Ace*ntric, ^z. 1852. [f. Gr.a/ffi/rpos.] With- 
out a centre. 1 

-aceous suffix, f. L. -ace-us, -a, -urn, 

of the nature of. Used in Nat. Hist, to supply 
adjs. resembling L. words in -aceus, to nouns 
in -acea, -acese ; also in other words, as cret- 
aceous, etc. 

tAcephal. 1549. [a. Fr. aciphale, ad. 

late L. acephalus ; see Acephali.] A. adj. — 
Acephalous. B. sb. [sc. animat] = Ace- 
phalan. 1607. 

l|Acephala(ase*fala), 1847. [lateL., 
a. Gr. 6.K€<f>a\a adj. neut. pi. = headless (sc. 
animalia).] One of the two great divisions of 
molluscs. Sing. Acephalan, or Acephal. 
Acephalan (ase'falan). 1856. [f. prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Acephala. 

B. sb, [sc. animal^ 

II Acephali (ase-fa^lai), sb. pi 1600. [late 
L. pi. of acephalus, a. Gr, afei<paXos.'] x. 


' Nat. Hist, (Imaginary) men or animals without 

I heads. 2. Reel. Hist. A name of various 
: Christian bodies, which owned either no leader, 

no earthly head, or no bishop 1625. f 3. 

Eng. Hist. Certain Levellers of the time of 

K. Henry I 1721. Hence f Acephadian a. 
and sb. tAce’pbalist [rai'e ) ; also Ace*phalite. 

Acephalocyst (ase'faDisist), 1836. [ad. 
mod.L. acephalocystis, f. Gr. dfC€(pa\os + 
uvcrris.] A headless bladder-worm ; a name 
for the hydatids. They are now known to be 
the larva of one of the tapeworms {Tx7iiad3e), 
which enlarges into a globular cyst, with the 
head inverted and so invisible. Hence Ace - 
phalocystic a. 

Acephalous (aseTalas), a. 1731. [f. Fr. 

aciphale, or late L. acephalus.] 1. Headless. 

2. Having or owning no leader or chief 1751. 

3. Zool. Having no part of the body specially 

organized as a head, e. g. A. Molluscs = Ace- 
phala 1741. 4. Bot. With the natural head 

aborted or cut off 1880. 5. Lacking the be- 

ginning, as an imperfect manuscript or verse 

^753- . , . . 

1. a. pedigree Grote. 2. An a, body politic 
was inconceivable Sir F. Palgrave. 5. An a. 
structure of sentence De Quincey. 

Acerate(se’ser<?'t). 1847. \f.'L.acerma]ple.] 
Chem. A salt of aceric acid. 

Acerb (assub), a. 16s j [ad. L. acerbus ; 
cf. Fr. acerbe.] Sour and bitter, as unripe fruit ; 
also Jig. 

Acerbate (ae‘S3Jb^it), z/. 1731. [f.lj.acer- 
bat-, acerbare.] To sour or embitter ; usu.^g. 
Hence Ace*rbate ppl. a. embittered. 

Acerbic (asDubik), a. 1865. [f. L. acerbus.] 
Sour or harsh. 

Acerbity (assubiti). 1572. [a. Fr. acer- 

biU, ad. L. acerbitatem.] 1. Sourness of 
taste, with astringency 1611. ^•Jg- Of men, 

their words, etc. : Sharpness and bitterness, 
keen harshness 1572. 

2. A of pain Barrow. The a. of political warfare 
Disraell 

Aceric (ase-rik), a, 1847. [ad. mod.L. 
acericus.] Pertaining to the maple, as aceric 
acid, which is found in its sap. 

Acerose (2e:ser^u‘s), a. 1785. [ad. L. acc- 
rosus, f. acus chaff ; in sense 2 referred to ae us 
needle.] i. Like, or mixed with chaff (Diets.), 
2. Bot. Needle-shaped and rigid, as pine- 
leaves. var. Acerous. 

Acervate (assuv/t), ppl a. 1848. [acl. 

L. acervatus.] Heaped, gi owing in heaps or 
clusters. Hence Ace*rvately adv. Acerva*- 
tion, accumulation. AceTvative a. tending 
to heaping up. AceTvuline a, of the form of 
little heaps. 

Acescence (ase'sens). 1765. [a. mod.Fr. ; 
see Acescent.] The act of turning sour ; 
acetous fermentation. 

Acescency (ase's&si). 1756. [f. Ace- 

scent.] The quality or state of turning sour ; 
incipient or slight sourness. 

Acescent (ase*sent). 1731. [ad. L. ace- 
sce7iiem, acescere.] A. adj. Turning sour ; or 
tending to turn acid ; slightly sour, turned. 
lit. and jig. B, sb. [sc, snbslatice.] 

Acet-. Chem. In comb. = ACETIC, Acetyl 
bef. a vowel, as in acei-a 7 nide, etc. 

! Acetable (se-si'tab’l). 1551. [ad.I^. 
bulum, the form now used.] i. An ancient 
fluid measure ; a saucerful ; « half a gill. 

2. = Acetabulum 2 b. 1684. 

II Acetabtiltim (scsAx'biz^liJm). ME. [L. ; 
f. aceiu 7 n + -abuluni dim. of -abrum « a bolder. ) 
I. Rom. Antiq. A cup for holding vinegar at 
table ; hence a measure, half a gill. 2. 
Animal Physiol. A cup-shaped cavity or organ : 
as, a. A sucker of the cuttle-fish or other ceplia- 
lopod 1661. b. The socket of the thigh-bone 
1709 ; Hence, c. The socket of any joint in 
insects 1828. d. A placental lobe, in ruminants, 

3. Bot. The receptacle of certain fungals. 
Plence Aceta’bular a. cup-like ; sucker-shaped. 
Aceta^buli'ferous a. bearing acetabula. Ace- 
ta’buliform a. saucer-shaped. 

Acetal (0e*srt9ed). 1869. [f. Acet(ic) + 
Al(cohol). ] Chem, A colourless liquid found 
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in preparing spirit of wine, the diethylate of 
ethylidene or ethidene CH3~CH{OC2H5)2. 

Acetaldehyde (se sAss'ld/hsidj, 1877 
[contr. for Acetic aldehyde.'] Chem, Common 
or ethyl aldehyde. 

Acetamide (te-s/tamoi d, ase'tamsid). 
1873. [f. as next + Amide.] Chem. The pri- 
mary Amide in which the replacing acid radi- 
cal is Acetyl ; C2H3O . NHo ; a white crystal- 
line solid, nearly neutral. 

Acetanilide (seis/t^-nilsid). 1864. [f. 

Acet(yl) + Anilide.] Chem. A compound of 
aniline and acetyl. CgHs. NH . C2H3O. Erron. 
acetaniline. 

fA-cetars, a-cetaries, sh.fl. 1612. [ad. 
L. acetaria.] Salad plants -1775. Hence 
AcetaTions a. used in salads, as cress, etc. 
Acetary (se si'tan). 1674. [ad. mod.L. 
acetarium, f, acetum.] An acid pulpy sub- 
stance m the pear, etc., enclosed in a mass of 
calculous particles towards the base of the 
fruit. 

Acetate (se^sz'ten). 1827. [f. Acet-ic.] 
Che^/i. A salt formed by combining acetic acid 
with a base ; as A. of lead. 

A-cetated, ppl. a. 1791. [f. acetate Yb. 
(not found).] Treated with acetic acid. 
Aceta*tion. 1863. [f. asprec.] = Aceti- 

FICATION. 

Acetic (asrtik, ase’tik), a. 1808. [f. L. 

acetum.] Of the nature of or pertaining to 
vinegar. 

Phr. Acetic acid : The special acid of which 
vinegar is a diluted or crude form, produced by 
fermentation. Chemically^ the monatomic monobasic 
acid of the ethyl or dicarbon series C2H4O2. Anhy- 
drous acetic acid, a synonym of acetic anhydride. 
Acetic series: The seiies of compound bodies con- 
taining the radical Acetyl C2HjC)j as A. ether, A. 
oxide or anhydride. 

Acetify (ase’tifsi], v. 1864. [f. L. acetum.] 
To subject to, or undergo, acetous fermenta- 
tion. Hence Ace-tifLca*tion, the action of 
converting into vinegar. Ace*tifier, an appa- 
ratus for producing vinegar. 

Acetimeter (se-si'ti m/toi). X875. [a. Fr. 

acdiimitre.] An instrument for measuring the 
strength of vinegar, or other acids. Hence 
Acetime’trical a. var. Aceto’meter. 
A-cetimetry. 1875. [f. L. acetum + 

-METRY.] The determination of the strength 
or sourness of vinegar or acetic acid, or the 
proportion of it in any substance. 

Acetin (je*srtin\ 1874. [f. AcET--f - tn(e 

= Gr. -tvrj.] Acetic glyceiin ; class name of 
a series consisting of glycerin, in which one, 
two, or all the three hydrogen atoms are 
replaced by acetyl C2H3O, thus forming mono-, 
di-, or tri-acetin, 

'I'A’cetite, earlier f. Acetate. 

A-cetize, v. [f. L. Acetum.] = Acetify. 
Aceto-. Chem. In comb. = Acetic, Acetyl 
bef. a cons. (cf. Acet-), as in aceto-chloride, etc. 
Acetone (£e*sn<?«n). 1858. [f. Acet(ic) -f- 
Gi*. -oovf] ; see -one. ] Chem. A colourless limpid 
liquid related to acetic acid, but containing 
less oxygen ; pyro-acetic spirit. It is the acetic 
ketone, and is called also Dimethyl ketone. 
Hence HA-cetonae-mia, Med. a morbid state, 
marked by the presence of a. in the blood. 
A'cetonamine, Chem. a compound amine, 
obtained by heating a. with ammonia. A*ce- 
tonate, Chem. a salt of acetoriic acid. Ace- 
to'nic a. derived from a. A cetoni'tril, Chem. 
an alcoholic cyanide or hydrocyanic ether ; the 
rdtril of the acetic series, called also Ethcnyl 
nitril and Methyl cyanide. 

Acetose s), a. 1533. [ad. late 

L. acciosusf Tasting like vinegar ; sour. 
Hence Aceto’sity, the quality of being a. var. 
f Aceto'sous a. 

tA:ceto-se, -ouse. 1547- mod.L. 
Acetosa.] The herb Sorrel or Sorrel Dock 
[Rumex Acetosa). 

Acetous (se'sitos), a. 1778. [ad. Fr. ac^- 
ieux, -ease, ad. late L. acetosus.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or having the qualities of vinegar ; sour. 

PS'. '^iW all France were grown a., virulent Car- 
lyle. Acetous fermentation: The chemical reaction 
by which sugar or alcohol is changed into vinegar. 


i Acetous acid: A name given to vinegar in the 
erroneous belief that it contained less oxygen than 
Acetic acid. 

Acetyl (ae szTil). 1864. [f. Acet(ic) + Gr. 
vAt;.] Chem. A monatomic radical C0H3O, the 
basis of the acetic senes. Also aiirib. and 
in Comb. Hence Acetylic a. 

Acetylene (ase’tilJn). 1864. [f. Acetyl -}- 
-ENE.] Chem. A gaseous hydrocarbon, C2H2, 
used as an illuminant. Also a. gas, lamp, 
llAch (ax), int. [G. and Celtic.] Ah ! 
Achaenocarp (akz ntjkajp). 1880. [f. Gr. 
d -r yoiv^iv to gape -f KafmoSj cf. ACHENE.] 
A fruit which is an achene. 
fAchaTe, v. ME. [:-Eschaufe, a. OFr. 
eschaufer [dchauffer] : — L. ex'^calefareior cale- 
facere ; see A- pref. 9.] To heat ; fig. to heat 
with passion -1490. 

t Aclia’pe, V. ME. A by-form of Escape. 
fAchaque. [Sp.] Ailment. Howell. 
ii Actiar (atjai). Anglo-Ind. [a. Pers.] 
Pickles. 

f AchaTne, v. rare. ME. [a. Fr. acharner 
: — late L. adcamareC) To thirst for blood. 
Hence ||AchaTiiemeii 4 bloodthirsty fury. 
Achate (^se’kat), sbA arch. ME. [a. OFr. 
achate, ad. L., a. Gr. dxdr^s.] An agate. 
fAcha-te, sb.^ ME. [a. OFr. achat:] 
I. Purchase -1691. a. Things purchased, 
Cates -1644. 

fAcha'tejZ'. rare. 1601. [a. 0 ¥x. achater 
: — late L, accaptare.] To purchase. 
fAcha-tour. ME. [a. Anglo-Fr. : — late 
L. accaptatorem.] A purchaser of provisions, 
esp. for the royal household ; a purveyor 
-1751. 

Ache, ake (<?ik), v. OE. [Orig. a strong 
vb. like take, shake. Historically the vb. is ake, 
the sb. ache, as in bake, batch, etc. Both are 
written ache, but pronounced ake, since J ohn- 
son’s erron. derivation from Gr. dxos; see 
next wd,] i. To be in pain ; esp. in con- 
tinuous or prolonged pain ; to throb with pain, 
fa. trans. To make to ache -1566. 

X. Lat our hedes nevere ake Chaucer. Thy ?orrow 
aches in me ]\Irs. Browning. Hence A*cliage 
(after breakage) Joe, Aching state. A'clier, he 
who, or that which, aches. A'chingly adv. 

Ache (<?‘k), jd.l [OE sece is a deriv. of vb. 
ac-an to Ac HE, orig. with c (k) palatalized to 
ch (tj), as in make, rnatch, etc. Till 1700 the 
sb. was atche (at[, et^), pk atches (atjes, et(es) ; 
see prec.] A pain ; esp. a continuous or 
abiding pain, physical or mental. 

[lie] Fill all thy bones with AcheSj make thee rore 
Teihp. I. ii. 370. hluch Ado iii. iv. 56. Hence 
A'cheless a. without ache. 

f Ache sb.^ ME. [a. Fr. ache :~L. 

apium, ad. Gr. dmov.] An umbelliferous 
plant ; prop. Smallage (i. e. Small-Ache) ; also 
pan ley. 

Ache (fitj), sb.^ Name of the letter H, q. v. 
fAchea-t, achete, z^. IviE. [f. A- pref. 9 
= OFr. es-, e-, + CHEAT.] To escheat ; to do 
one out of. 

fAche-ck, z/. [f. A- pref. ii h- Check.] 
To check. Chaucer. 

fAcheeT, v. [f. A- pref. ii + Cheer vC] 
To cheer -1660. 

Acheilary (akai-lan), a. 1868. [f. Gr. 
d -h Wanting the lip of the 

corolla. Better achilary. 

Achei-lotis, a. 1879. [f. as prec.] Bot. 

Without a lip. Better achilous. 

Achene (akrn), also achsene. 1845. [ad. 
mod.L. achxnium, f. Gr. d -f- gape.l 
Boi. A mohospermal seed-vessel which does 
not open, with a separable pericarp ; any 
small brittle seed-like fruit ; a * naked seed 
Hence Achcnial a. 

II Acheron (oe*kapn). 1590. [L., a. Gr.] 

A fabled river of the Lower World ; hence, 
the infernal regions. Hence Acheromtic, -al 
a. of or belonging to Acheron, infernal; 
gloomy ; waiting to cross Acheron, moribund. 
fAchC’SOUn. ME. \a.(yEx.cuheson,achai- 
son ; — L. occasionem ; refash. Enchesoun, 
liiNCnEASON ; aphet. to Chesoun; see A- pref 
10 . 1 Occasion, purpose. 

Achieve (atjrv), v. ME. [a. Fr. achever, 


f. d chief {venir ) : — late L. ad caput venire.] 
I. To finish, to carry out successfully, to bring 
to an end. absol. 1607. fa. intr. To come 
to an end ; result, turn out --1534. 3. Of an 

end : To attain, to reach successfully. f 4. 
intr. To attain successfully to -1587. 

I. He that nought naspyeth, nought nacheveth 
Chaucer. Bid them atchieue me, and then sell my 
bones Hen. V, iv. iii. 91. absol. He does atebeeue as 
soone As draw his sword Coriol. iv. vii. 23. 3. 

Some atchieue greatnesse Tivel. N. v. i, 378. To a. 
its [the policy’s] necessary^ ends 1882. ^ Hence 

Achie'vable a. fActde'vance, achievement. 
Achie'ver. 

Achievement (atjrvment). 1475. [a. Fr. 
achevement. See Achieve.] i. The action 
of achieving. 2. Anything achieved ; a feat, 
a victory 1593. 3. Her. An escutcheon or 

ensign armorial, granted in memory of some 
achievement. (In this sense corrupted to 
hatchment.) 

I. Within the bounds of possible a. Southey. 2. 
The achievements of genius Brewster, 3. The 
Hachementes wer borne onely by Capitaynes Hall. 

Achi-ll,adv. 1870. [A-pi'ep.^ + CmLL.] 
In a state of chill. 

Achillean (as kilran), a. 1637. [f. 

Achilles.] Resembling Achilles; invulnerable, 
invincible. 

fAchillize, v. 1672. [f. as prec.] To 

play Achilles with. 

Achilous. [Better form of Acheilous.] 
Boi. Without lips. 

Achi*me, tzi/z;. i860. [A-/r(?^.i + CHiME.] 
Chiming. 

II AchiO’te, achO'te. 1796. [Sp., ad. native 
Amer. achiotl.] The seeds of the Arnotto 
{Bixa Orellana) ; the red colouring matter they 
yield. 

Achirite (as'kiroit). [f. Ackir Mahmdd.] 

— Dioptase. 

Achlamydate (^klas-mid/t), a. [f. 

Gr. d -f x-^ct/t^wSa.] Zool. Of Molluscs : Hav- 
ing no mantle. 

Achlamydeous (seklami-dzbs), a. 1830. 
[f. as prec.] Bot. Having no envelope ; with- 
out apparent calyx and corolla, 
f Acho*ke, v. ME. [f. A- pref. i + Choke.] 
To choke. 

Acholous (se'kdlos). [f. Gr. dxoXoy.] Lack- 
ing bile. 

llAchor (^'koj). 1585. [L., Gr. dxwp.] Med. 

A scaly eruption in the hairy scalp, constitut- 
ing scald-head. 

Achroite(se*kri?|9it). [f. Gr. dxpoor.] Min. 
Colourless tourmaline from Elba. 

Achromatic (se^kriJmseTik), a. 1766. [f. 
Gr. dxpojftaros.] i. Optics. Free from colour ; 
not showing colour from decomposition in trans- 
mitting light. Also sb. [sc. lens]. 2. Biol. 
Of tissue: Uncoloured 1882. 

I. The human eye is not a. Tyndall, sh. Ah a. of 
four inches aperture Newcomb. Hence Achro- 
ma'tically adv. so as to produce freedom from 
colour. Achro matixity, Acliro*matism, the 
state or quality of being a. Acbiromati’sious a. 

( rare) achromatic. Achro matiza'tion, the action 
or process of rendering a. Achro’matize v.^ to 
render a. Achro'mato'psy, Med. colour-blind- 
ness. fAchro'mic a. [improp. formed] = Achro- 
matic. Achro'mous a. {rare) colourless. 
Achronical,-ly, mcorr. ff. A CRONYCAL,-Ly. 
Achronismfse'krdn.z'm). nonce-wd. jf.Gr. 
dxpovos.] The state of timelessness. R. Lowe. 

If Occ. for Anachronism, as if an achronism. 
Achrod-, combining form of Achroous, as 
in aihrobdtxtrm , colourless dextrin, etc. 
Achroous (f)e*ki£>3s), a. 1879. [f. Gr. 
dxpoos.l Colourless ; achromatic. 

Achylous (ak?>rl3b), a. 1879. [f. Gr. 
dxvKos.] Phys. Without chyle. 
Achymous,a. 1879. [f.Gr.dxu/to?.] Phys. 
Without chyme. 

II Acicula (asrkiz^la), PI. aciculae. 1875. 
[L., dim. of acus.] Nat. Hist. A slender 
needle-like body, such as the spines or prickles 
of some animals and plants, or some crystals, 
var. A*cicle. Hence Aci'cular a, needle- 
like. Aci'cularly adv. Ackculate a. furnished 
with aciculae ; marked as with needle-scratches ; 
improp. = Ac I cut ar. Aci’culated ppl. a, 
marked or striated with fine lines, as if by a 
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needle. Aci'ctiHfonn needle-shaped. Ad*- 
ctiline <3. = Acicular. Aci'cnlite (Min*) 
= Aikinite, or Acicular Bismuth. 

Add (se-sid). 1626, [a. F. acide^ or ad. L, 
acidus (root a>c- sharp).] A. adj, i. Sour, tart, 
sharp to the taste ; tasting like vinegar. Also 
fig, 3. Ckem, Having the essential properties 
of an add 1727. 3. Min* « Acidic 2. 1874. ^ 
I. fSoTrel] is a cold and a. herb Bacok. fg". In his 
a. manner Boswell, rather an a, expression of counte- 
nance Disraeli, A , drop ; a sweet made of sugar 
flavoured with tartaric acid 1836. 2. A. salit a salt 

that retains part of the replaceable hydrogen of a 
dibasic acid. 

B. A sour substance ; s^ec* in Chem* a sub- 
stance belonging to a class of compounds of 
hydrogen with another element or elements 
(oxygen being generally the third element), the 
commonest of which are sour, and have the 
property of neutralising alkalis, and of changing 
vegetable blues to red 1696. A. test : testing for 
gold with aquafortis ; fig, a crudal test 1892. 

Of Adds, Vitriol is the chiefest, Sea-salt next to 
that Phillus. 

Acidic (asi'dik), a, [f. Acid.] Min. 

That element in a ternary compound, which 
forms an oxygen, sulphur, or other salt, with 
a basic element, e. g. the silicon in silicate of 
lime 1880. 3, Abounding in an acidic 

element, usu. silicon 1877. 

Acidify (asrdifsi), v, 1797. [£ L. acidum 
Acid. Cf. Fr. acidifier^ i. To make acid 
or sour. Chem, To convert into an Acid. 
Also fig. 3. intr. (reji.) To become add. 

X. fig . His thin existence all acidified into rage Car- 
lyle. Hence Acrdifi'able a. Aci'difiant a, 
addlfyiag. Acidi’fic a, (Min,) applied to the oxy- 
gen, sulphur, etc., which is an oxygen, sulphur, etc., 
salt of any basic element. Aci difica’tion, the act 
or process of acidifying. Aci'dijBer, anything that 
acidifies. Aci’difyiug ai, forming, or combining 
so as to form, an acid, 

Acidimeter (se sidi'milai). 1839. [f. L. 
acidum -{- Gr. jiirpovi] An instrument for 
measuring the strength of adds. Hence 
A-cidime*tricaI a, A cidi'met:^, the process 
of measuring the strength of acids. 

Acidity (asrditi). 1620. [a. Fr. or 

ad. L. aciditdiem ; see AciD. j The quality or 
state of being acid. 

Acidosis (sesidJo’sis). 1905. [irreg. f.AciD 
-h-OSis.] PatA. An acid condition of the blood 
such as occurs in diabetes. 

Acidulate v. 1732. [f. L. 

acidulus, Cf. Fr. aciduler.'] To make some- 
what add or sour ; to flavour with an acid. 
Alsoy^. 

fig, [No] compliment not acidulated with scorn 
Macaulay, 

Acidulous (asi’diaSlas), a. 1769. [f. L. 

acidulus.'] Sub-add. Also fig. Sour-tempered, 
fig . Gloomy and a. Carlyle, var. Aci'dulent. 

f Acier. ^ Also asser. [OFr. acer^ acien^ 

low L. aciarium \sc. ferrum], f. acies, edging or 
pointing iron.] Steel (prop. Fr.), 

Acierage (se-siered^). [a, Fr. aciirage\ 
see prec.] The process of plating with steel, 

[1 Acies. Obs. 1646. [L.] Keen attention 

or aim of eye, ear, etc. 

A'dform, a. [f. L. acusi] Needle-shaped. 
|}Acinaces (asimasiz, akrnakfz). [L. for 
Gr. d/£ivafcr]Sj orig. Pers.] Ayic. Hist. A short 
sword or scimitar. Hence Acina'ciform, 
aci'nacifomi a, scimitar-shaped, as in Bot. 
leaves, etc. ’ 

Acinetic (aesine'tik), a. 1879. [f, Gr. j 

d/fiVjyroff.] Med. Preventing motion, var, 
Acine'sic (improp. formation). 

Aciaetifonn (aesinrtifpim), a. 1877. [f. 

mod.L. acimta (f. Gr. d.KivrjTos).] Having 
the form of Adnotse, a genus of infusoria with 
suckers which are not in constant motion like 
the cilia or flagella of other infusoria. 

II Acinus (ae-sinns). PI. acini. 1731. [L. 
acinus, a berry growing in a cluster ; also a 
kernel.] *1*1. A berry which grows in 
clusters, as grapes, etc. ; the cluster, 3. 
Bot. One of the small fleshy berries or drupes 
which make up such fruits as the blackberry ; 
the compound fruit itself 1830. 3. The 

stones or seeds of grapes or berries 1731. 


4. Anat. A racemose gland ; a blind end of 
a duct of a secreting gland, which has several 
lobes 1751. Hence A cina*ceous a, con- 
sisting of acini, formed like a blackberry or 
raspberry. Aci*niform, a*ciniform a. clustered, 
or full of small kernels, like grapes. Axino’se 
a. consisting of acim ; resembling, or com- 
posed of, a cluster of small berries. A’cinous 
a, = Acinose. 

-acious (-^‘Jos), suffix., forming adjs, mean- 
ing ‘ given to, inclined to, abounding in ' ; f. 
L. -aci (nom. -ax) adj. ending added chiefly to 
vb, stems (Fr. -<2re)-f-ous ; 2iS in vivacious, etc. 
liAciponser (ssipe-iisoi). 1853. [L.] Zool 
The sturgeon. 

-adtate (-se-sit^it), - -aci (see-ACious) 

+-r- (see -ty)+-ate, forming vbs. on adjs. 
in -aci-ous, or sbs. in -aci-ty, as capacitate, to 
produce the capacity. 

-adty (-se-siti), suffix, a. Fr. -aciti, ad. L. 
-aciiaiem, f. -aci- (see -ACIOUS) (see -TY), 

as voracity, the quality of being voracious. 
fAcker, ME. [?var. of Eagre sb., the 
' bore* on tidal rivers.] f i. ? Flood tide ; bore 
-1552. 3. A ripple, or furrow on the water; 

a ^ cat’s-paw ‘ 1808. 

Acker, obs. f. Acre. 

fAckno'W, aknow, v. OE. [f. On, in, 
on, + cndwati ; the pref., through 0-, a-, cor- 
ruptly written ac-, after L. ac- bef, c~, k-, q- ; 
see k- pref. 2.] 1. To recognize “I430 ; to 

acknowledge, confess -1561. 3. Inpa. pple. 

Informed <^-ii^90. 3. Tobeacknown: To 

be (self-) recognized in relation to anything ; 
hence, to avow (to a person) -1639. 

^ 3. Be not aknowne on’t ; I have vse for it 0th, iii. 
ill. 319. 

Acknowledge («knp‘led5), v, 1481. [f. 

prec. ; orf. Knowledge v. Also pronounced 
-ncu'led^.l I, To own the knowledge of ; to 
confess; to admit as true 1553. 3. To 

recognize or confess (a person or thing to be 
something) ; or, simply, to own the claims of 
1481. 3. To own as genuine, or valid in 

law ; to avow or assent to, in legal form. 
4. To own as an obligation ; hence, to ac- 
knowledge (the receipt oQ a letter 1667. 

1. He loued . . your daughter, and meant to a. it 
this night Much. Ado i, ii, 13, 2. The kingdomes 

that a. Christ i Hen. /K, nr. xL 111, Agents too 
vile to he acknowledged Macaulay. 3. To a. a 
release Pinkerton, 4. But they his gifts acknow- 
ledgM none Milt. Hence Acknowledgeahle a, 
recognizable. Acknowledged ppl. a. recognized ; 
admitted as true, valid, or authoritative. Acknow*- 
ledgedly Acknowledger, t Acknow*. 
ledging y>pi. a, expressing esteem or gratitude. (Fr. 
reconnaissani.) 

Acknowledgement(8lknp*led5ment).AIso 
acknowledgment. 1594. [f. Acknowledge 

V, + -MENT.] I. The act of acknowledg- 

ing ; confession, admission, avowal. fs. 
Recognition -1616. 3. The act of recog- 

nizing the position or claims of i6rr. 4. 
A declaration or avowal of an act or document 
so as to give it legal validity 1651- 5. The , 

owning, or due recognition, of a gift or benefit 1 
received, or of a message 1612 ; hence, some- 
thing given or done in return for a favour 
or message. 

X. With this a., That God fought for us Hen. V, iv. 
viii, 124, 3. All such places as owe a. to the Dutch 

Jas. Mill. 4, A of indebtedness A virtual 

a. of the contract (mod.). 5. I am, with all a., etc, 

W, Gould. A, of help (mod.), A small a of my 
gratitude {mod.). Comb. a.-money, a sum paid at 
the death of a landlord, in a. of the new one. 

Acla*stic, a. rare. 1879. U- Crr. a/tAacrros.] 
Hat. Phil, Not refracting. 

Aclinic (aklrnik), fl!. 1850. [f. Gr. 
f. d + kKIv€iv.] Without inclination. Said of 
the magnetic equator, or aclinic line, where the 
magnetic needle lies horizontal. 

A-clock, early f. o'clock; see A prep?^ 
and Clock. 

I Acme (£e‘km2). 1570. [z. Qx.&Hfxii, First 
spelt as Eng. by Venner in 1620.] The highest 
point or pitch ; the culmination or perfection ; 
esp, fa. the period of full growth -1844 ; b. 
the crisis of*a disease (arch.) 1630. 

The iTiark and a.Kyd\ of our language B. Jons. 
In Achilles, courtesy reaches to its acme Gladstone. 
a. One that can instruct your youth, And keepe your 


Acme in the state of truth B. Jons. b. The a. of a 
disease 1752, of frenzy Carlyle. 

Acne i^se-knz). 1835. [?forGr.d«fti7 point.] 
Path. Tubercular tumours, chiefly in the face, 
Acnode (se-kn^ud). 1873. [f. L. acus-^ 
Node.] Geom, An isolated point belonging to 
B, locus or curve : — conjugate point (CONJU- 
GATE a. 6 ). Hence Acno'dal a. of or pertain- 
ing to acnodes. 

tA-coast, adv. 1599, [A prep.'i + Coast.] 
I. At one side, by the coast , see Acost. 3. 
Ashore. 

Acock (akp-k), adv. 1846. [A prepA^ 
Cock.] In cocked fashion; defiantly. 
A-COCk-bill, atfz'. 1708. Naut. Having the 
bills cocked or pointing upwards. Said of 
tlie anchor when it hangs from the cathead 
ready for dropping ; also of the yards w'hen 
placed at an angle with the deck. 
A-cock-horse, ; see Cock-horse. 
Acold (akdu'ld), a. arch. ME. [prob. 
orig. a-cdlod, a-c6led, pa. pple.; see Acool.] 
Chilled, cold. 

Tom's a-cold K, Lear ixi. iv. 59, The owl for all 
his feathers was a-cold Keats. 
fAcO'ld, V. [OE. acaldian,] To become 
or make cold -1440. 

Acodogy. rare. 1847. [f* a/cos + 

-koyia.] Med. The doctrine of tlierai^eiitic 
agents. 

Acolyctine (gekoli-ktain). [f. the plant.] 
Chem. An organic base obtained from Aconi- 
tu?n Lycocionum ; aconine. 

Acolyte (ae*k<?l3it). [ad. med.L. acolitus, 
acoluihus, a, Gr. ukSKovOos follower. Also aphet, 
CoLET.] I. Eccl. One belonging to the highest 
of the minor orders (also, a layman) whose duties 
are concerned with attendance at the altar and 
carrying candles. 3, An attendant ; a devoted 
follower 1829. 

X. The Acholite, which we call Benet or Cholet . . 
1555. 2. The acolytes of chivalry Scott. Hence 
A'colyteship. vars. fAcolouthite, Acolythist. 
f A-co*mpass, adv. 1385. [a. OFr. ct com- 
pas.‘\ In a circle. 

Acondylous (akp*ndiks), a. 1853. [f. Gr. 
d + k 6 v 5 vXos.] Nat. Hist. Not jointed, 
Acone*lline. 1876. [dim. f. Aconine.] 
Chem, An organic base obtained from the root 
of the aconite, var. Aconella. 

Aconic (akpmik), a. 1877. [Short, f. 
Aconitic.] Chem. In Aconic Acid : A non- 
saturated monobasic acid, C5H4O4, Also used 
in comb, as citraconic, etc. 

Aconine (se'kiJhsin). [f. L. aconiimni] 
Chem. An alkaloid found in the root of aconite. 
Aconite (je’kdhsit). 1578. [a. Fr. acofdt, 
ad. L. aconitum, ad. Gr. hKonrov of unkn. 
etym.] 1. Bot. A poisonous plant of the 
order Ranu?zculacex ; esp. Monk’s-hood or 
Wolf's-bane (Aconitum Napellus). a. An 
extract from Aconitum Napellus used in phar- 
macy. poet. Deadly poison, 1597, 

I. One [sorte] is . . Aconit that baneth or killeth 
Panthers. The other. -Woolfs L yte, ». Aconite.. 
styled ‘The Homceopathic Lancet * H. Buck. Wine 
is A. to men Cowley. Winter Aepnite : Eranihis 
hyemahs. Hence Aconi’tal a. rare. Aco*nitate, 
Chem. a salt of Aconitic acid. Aconi'tic a., Chem. in 
Aconitic acid,ah'&.d\^ triatomic acid (CaHs03)‘"(0H)3 
existing in monkshood, etc. 

Aconitine (akpmitoin). 1847. E* 
aconitum.] Chem, The essential principle of 
aconite, a poisonous vegetable alkaloid, with a 
bitter taste, var. Aconitia. 
fAcoO‘1, V. OE. [£ A- pref. i -f edlian.] 
'To wax cold; irans. to cool. 
fAcO’p, adv. rare. [A prepA + COP.] On 
the top ; on high. B. JONS. 

Acopic (Skp'pik) , a. and, sb. [f. Gr. dwowos.] 
Med. Removing fatigue. 

Acorn (^•kpjn). [OE. mcern neiit., f. mer^ 
orig. ‘fruit of the open country’, mast of oak, 
beech, etc,, later, of oak only. Hence con- 
nected erron. with oak, OE. dc, north. aik, 
as in ake-, oke-com, ake-, okcAiom. The normal 
form would be akern, akren, or ^ atchernC) 
fi. Fruit generally* or mast of trees -ME. 
3. The fruit or seed of the oak-tree ; an oval 
nut growing in a cupuU OE. 3. Nani* A 
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arable land, a field OE. Obs. exc. in God's 
Acre [from mod. Germ.] a churchyard, and 
prop, names, as Long Acre, Used rhet, in pi, 
for lands, etc. a. A measure of land, orig. 
as much as a yoke of oxen could plough in 
a day ; later limited by statute to a piece 40 
poles long by 4 broad (=4840 sq, yds.), or its 
equivalent. 

1. Nabot .. had an Aker of a Vine yerd Caxtox. 

extensivelands, 2. Now would I give 
a thousand furlongs of sea for an a- of barren ground 
Temp, I, i. 70. Their estates were bound to the last 
a. Burke. Also loosely : Acres of despatches Cari-vle, 
fAn a. length, 40 poles or a furlong (z. furrow- 
length! ; fan a. breadth, 4 poles or 22 yards- 
^ Acre or Acre-fight (from L. acram iforpugnam) 
commtttere, where acram is a bad tr. of (DE. camp 
combat, confused tnth L. campus, and so with acre) 
exists only in Cowel and mod. Diets. 

Hence A*creable a. per acre. A'creage, extent 
of acres; acres collectively; also attrib. A'cred a, 
possessing landed estates. 

Acrid (je-knd), a. 1712. [irreg. f. L. 
acris (f. root tzr-)+-iD, perh. after acid, re- 
placing acritnomous, acris, and acriousr\ i. 
Bitter and hot to the taste ; pungent, stinging, 
corrosive to the eyes, skin, etc. 2. Bitterly 
irritating to the feelings. (Stronger than acri- 
monious.) 1781. 

1. Corroded by some a. humour Reid. [Sweat] 
turning a. Mrs. Browning. 2. Tacitus grows more 
a. .. to the last Merivale. Hence Acri'dity, the 
quality of being a. ; irritant bitterness of speech or 
temper. A'cridly adv, A*cridness, acridity, 
var. tAxrious a. 

Acriddne (te’kridsin)- 1877. [’ f. Acrid 
< z.4--iNE=Gr. -iKT?.] Chem. A crystalline sub- 
stance, Ci 2H9N, of the diphenyl group, ex- 
tracted from coal-tar oil. 

Acrimonious (3e:krim^u*nms), a. 1612. 
[ad. Fr. acrimonieux, -^nse, ad. med.L. acri- 
moniosus] see ACRIMONY.] i. —Acrid i. 
arch. 2. Bitter and irritating in disposition 
or manner 1775. 

X. An a. kinde of salt Sir T. Browne. 2. An a. 
contest Scott, expression M\caulay. Hence A'Cri* 
mo*niously adv, A crimomiotisness. 
Acrimony (seknmoni). 1542. [ad. L. 
acrimonia, f. acricP^ 1 . The quality of being 
Acrid i. arch. 2, Irritating bitterness of 
temper 1618. 

2. Cleon attacked him with great a. Langhorne. 
A of expression Wellington. 

fA'Crisy. 1721. [ad. med.L. acrisia, a. 
Gr.] I. A matter left undecided; also want 
of judgement. 2. An undecided state or 
condition of a disease, var. fAcrisia. 
IlAcrita (se*krita), s5. pi 1835. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. dupira undistinguishable, sc. anmalia.] 
Zool. A division of the animal kingdom lack- 
ing a distinct nervous system. Hence A*cri- 
tan a. and sb. (as sing, of prec.). A*crite a, 
acritan. 

Acritical (akxi'tikal), a. 1864. [f. Gr. 

d 4- critical.] Med. Not having or indicating 
a crisis. 

Acritocliromacy (3e.kritz?ikrz?a‘masi). 1879. 
[mod. f. Gr. anpiros + ^pw/tar-.] Colour-blind- 
ness, achromatopsy. 

fA'critude. [ad. L.arnVwtd?.] ** Acridity. 

-1753. 

fAcrity. 1619. [ad. Fr. dcretJ. Cf. 
alacrity.'] Sharpness. 

Aero-. Gr. d^po- comb. f. dteposa. terminal, 
topmost ; sb. a tip, peak, summit. 

acro-caTpoTis [Gr. napiros] a., terminal- 
fruited; -cepha'Hc [Gr. K€^a\rf] a., having a 
lofty skull, better -cephalous) -ce'phaly, lofti- 
ness of skull; -chord [see next], a snake of the 
genus Achrocordus, family Hydridx, having a 
fusiform body covered with tricuspid scales; 
-choTdon [Gr. ^ hard elongated wart; 

a hanging wart ; -dont [Gr. 65 ovt-] sb. and a., 
having teeth firmly soldered to the ridge of the 
jaw-bones, as lizards ; -gen [Gr. a 

plant having a stem with the growing point 
at its extremity, opp. to ThaUogens ; hence, 
-genic, -genous adjs. ; -graphy pjr, -ypa<(>La], 
the art of making blocks in relief, as a sub- 
stitute for wood-engraving; -lith [Gr. AiPos], 
a statue with the head and extremities of 
stone, the trunk usu. of wood ; hence, -lithan, 
-lith'ic adjs. ; -lo*gic [Gr. \byos] a., pertaining 


to, or founded on, initials ; -petal [U. peiere] a., 
tending towards the summit or apex ; said ot 
the order in which the parts of a plant arise ; 
hence, -petally adv.\ -spire [Gr. erwetpa], the 
first leaf that appears when corn sprouts, form- 
ing a developed plumule; also as vb.; hence, 
-spired ppl. a. ; -spiring vbl. sb. ; -spore [Gr. 
airopos ; see Spore], a spore produced at the 
apex of a hypha or cellular filament in certain 
fungi, a basidiospore ; hence, -sporous a. 

I Acroa-ma. PI. a croa-mata. 1580. 

[Gr.] 1. A rhetorical declamation (as opp. 

to an argument) 1852. 2. Anc. Phil. Oral 

teaching heard only by the initiated ; esoteric 
as opp. to exoteric doctnnes. Hence 
A'croama*tic adj. orally communicated ; eso- 
teric, secret ; sb. pi. [ellipt. after Gr, ra dnpoa- 
/lariftrA] Aristotle’s lectures to the initiated 
on the esoteric parts of his philosophy. Also 
f Acroaina*ticai a. 

II Acroasisi^se krz?(?i*sis). Pl.acroases. 1655. 
[Gr,] Anc. Hist. A discourse listened to. 
Hence, Acroa'tic a. and sh. 

Acrobat (£e kr^^^bset). 1825. [a. Fr. acro- 

bate ; f. Gr. buepo^aros walking on tiptoe, 
climbing aloft.] A rope-dancer ; a gymnast ; a 
tumbler, lit. and fig. A.croba*tic a. A croba'ti- 
cally adv. A croba*tics sb. pi. Axrobatism. 
Acro-ck;. 1615 [Fr. d croc.] With a 
prop or support. 

j Acrolein (akr^n'U'iin). 1869. [f. L. acris , 

! olere ^ -itcipE. - Gr. Chem. A colour- 1 

' less aend liquid (C3H4O"), of pungent irritating 
odour, formed in the destructive distillation of 
glycerin. It is the aldehyde of allyl. 
IjAcromioa (akrdu'mign). 1615. ^ [a. Gr., 
or a. Fr.] Phys. The outer extremity of the 
shoulder-blade. Also attrib. as a. process. 
Hence Acro’mial a. 

Acronarcotic (se km|naik^*tik), a. 1882 
[improp. f. L. acris + Narcotic.] Having 
both acrid and narcotic qualities. 

Acronycll (akrp nik), a. [ad. Gr. dupbwxoSi 
f. d/£pos 4- vi5^.] —next. 

Acro’nychal, -ycal, 1594. [f. prec. 

Erron. ackronical, f. Happening in 

the evening or at night-fall, vespertine, as the 
a. rising or setting of a star. {Not ‘ rising in 
the evening and setting at sunrise ’.) Opp. to 
cosmical. Hence Acromychally adv. var. 
A'cronyctous. 

Acroo-k, adv. 1480* [A prep.^ -h Crook.] 

In a bend ; crookedly. 

Acropbony (^kr^-f^ni). 1880. [f. Gr. 

a«po- (see AcRO-) 4- ^oovia.] The sound of the 
initial ; the use of the picture-symbol or 
hieroglyphofan object to represent phonetically 
the initial syllable or sound of the name of the 
object ; e.g. of the symbol of an ox, ‘ aleph,' to 
represent a. Hence Aerophone ’tic a. per- 
taining to a. 

Acropolis (akr^-polis). 1662. [Gr., f. 

dupo- (see AcRO-} 4- rroAis.] The elevated part, 
or the citadel, of a Greek city; esp. that of 
Athens. Also fig. 

[The] A of Man’s body, the Head More. 

Across (akrp’s), aphet. cross. [A prep} -1- 
Cross. Cf. Fr. encroix, Caxton’s in cross.] 

A. adv. I. In the form of a cross, crosswise, 

crossing 1480. 2. Crossing the length-line, 

transversely ; through 1523. 3. On the other 

side (as the result of crossing) 1816. f4. 

Not straight ; obliquely, amiss -1687* 

I. A warrior frowns in stone, his legs a. 1771. a. 
broke my head a-crosse Tvoel. N. v. ». 178. To 
swim a. the Channel (.mod.). 3. We shall soon be 

a. (mod.). 4. The squint-eyed pharisees looke 

a-crosse at all the actions of Christ Bp. Hall. 

B. prep. [The adv. with obj, expressed.] 

I. Direction : At right angles, or any angle, * 

with 1626. 2. Motion : From side to side | 

of, not lengthwise ; through, over 1591. 3. 

Position : On the other side of, beyond 1750. 

X. A. the theatre Potter. [An] arch . . a. the river 

J. Wilson, Her bow a. her shoulder flung Collins. 
To come across', to come upon incidentally. 2, 
When my . . Falcon made her flight a-crosse Thy 

I Fathers ground IVznt. T. iv, iv. 15. Across the 
\ country : straight through between two points without 
regard to paths. To sweep a. one’s memory G. O. 
Trevelyan. 3. ^The king a, the water I ’ Jacobite 
Toast. 


Acrostic (akrp’stik). cicro- 

stickis, 2 l. Gr. anpocfTixis, f. anpo- (see AcRO-) 
4- UTixo?. Cf. disiichP] A short poem, etc., 
in which the initial, the last, or the middle letters 
of the lines, or all of them, taken in order, spell 
a word, phrase, or sentence, and thus form 
a single, a double, or a triple acrostic. See 
also Telestich. 2. An Abecedarian 
poem 1753. t3. The beginning or end of 

a verse •“1753- Hence Acro'stic a.^ pertain- 
ing to acrostics (in senses i, 2). Acro'stichally, 
-cally adv. Acrosti'chic a. Acro'sticisni, 
acrostic arrangement or character. 

Acro*stic, (2.2 1602. [i.acrossed(^ — acrost).] 
Folded across ; erratic, zigzag. 

Acrostichoid (akr^-stikoid), a. 1882. [f. 
Ackostic(h.] An epithet of a genus of ferns, 
N. O. Polypodiacex, due to the peculiar dis- 
tribution of the sori. 

Acroteleutic (oskmit?'li?i^‘tik). 1753. [f. 
Gr. dxpoT€AeuTiov.] Peel. The end of a verse 
or psalm, or something added thereto to be 
sung by the people, 

Acroter(akr^u*t3i'). 1678. acrotere, 

ad. L. acroterium, ad. Gr. aKpxrrjpLOV, f. aupos.] 
I. Arch. In pi. acroteria or acroters, prop. 
‘The pedestals, often without bases, placed on 
the centre and sides of pediments for the 
reception of figures'. Gwilt. Also, incorr., 
the statues. 1706. t2. ‘ The pinnacles or 

other ornaments standing in ranges on the 
horizontal coping or parapets of a building.’ 
Gwilt. -1759. t3. Med. The extremities 

of the body, the hands, feet, and head -lyss* 
vars. Acrote'rmm, Acrote’rion. Hence 
A'crote*rial, a. 

Acrotic (^akr^Tilc), a. 1853. [improp. f. 
duporr}^.] Path. Pertaining to the outside. 
Acrotism (m'kn^tiz’m). 1853. [f. Gr. d-*- 

KpoTo?.] Med. Lack of pulsation. 
Acrotomons (^krpTomss), a. [f. Gr. dupb- 
TOyuo?.] Min. Having a cleavage parallel with 
the base. ^ ^ ^ „ 

f A-cry, 1593* [A/r(?75.l + CRy.] Tu 

a cry, crying. 

Acryl (se-kril). [f. Acr(olein + yl(e, Gr, 
v\ri ] Chem. The hypothetical radical of the 
allyl series, CsHgO. Hence Axrylate, a salt 
of acrylic acid. Acrylic a. of or containing a. 
Acrylic acid, C3H3O.OH, formed by tlic o.xida- 
tion of acrolein. 

Act (^kt). ME. {prig. a. F. acic ; with some 
meanings from L. actus and actum ({il. acta). ] 
I. A thing done ; a deed ME. ; a deed imply- 
ing a state 1751. fa. Fact or reality ; ojip, 
to intention, possibility, etc. -1677, i'3- 

? Active principle -1730. 4. The proce.ss of 

doing; action, operation. (L. actus.) arch. 
1494. 5. A thing transacted in council, etc, ; 

hence, a decree. (L. attiim, pi. acta.) 1.15B. 

6. A record of transactions or decrees ; au in- 
strument in writing. (L. actum, pL ai ta.) 1535. 

7. A ‘performance’ of part of a plsjy ; hence, 

One of the mam divi.sions of a drama, com- 
pleting a definite part of the action. Also //g. 
(L. actus.) 1613. 8. In the Universities, 

a thesis publicly maintained by a candidate for 
a degree. Also attrib. 16 [X. ''I'g, Au auto 

' da fi, or act of faith ; a burning of heretics 

-1709- 

I. The worthle Actes of the ancient Brytaines 
Powkl. An a, of bankruptcy jiLAt.KSToNiE, The a. 
of a madman (modi). »• If I h\ a., consent, orsinno 
of thought Be guiltie John iv. iii.^ 135, 3 *,G{k1 

is a pure A. Beveriooe. 4. Wise in Conceit, in 
A. a very sot Dr avion. Act 0/ Ctodx action of 
uncontrollable natural forces^ in causing an acci- 
dent. In act', in the very doing; on the point of, 
(L. in acivi) Taken in adulte.ry, in the very a. John 
viii. 4. i By new a. of Parliament 3 ttm. VI, it, 
ii. 91. A. of Attainder 1839. 6. Credit. .shall he 

given to the public acts, records, etc. of every other 
.state Constit. U.S, iv. § t. Acts (ofi i/ie A post Us). 
7. Away then ; our A/s ended Fu£Tcii«b. The., first 
a. of our great drama 1 ''k)r«man. A Attendance to 
keep Acts Gatakkk, attrib, A. Sunday, A. Sermon, 
Act (i. e. Trinity) Term. Hence A'ctless a. 
inactive. 

Act (lukt), V. 1594, [f. L, arL,as€re\ prob. 
influenced by Act f x. irons. I'o put 

in motion ; actuate, animate -174B ; to bring 
(a thing or process) into action “179 X. 2* To 
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carry out in action, arch. i6io. 3. To 
carry out in mimic action ; to perform (a play) ; 
fig. m a bad sense : To simulate 1594. 4. 

i?itr. (obj. suppressed). To perform on the 
stage 1598. 5. To perform on the stage of 

existence ; to do, as opp. to ihinky speak, etc,; 
to comport or demean oneself 1684. Also 
with for, as, on, 2tpon, 2ip to. 6 . Of things : 
To put forth energy, produce effects, exert 
influence, fulfil functions 1751. Also with on. 

X. Thy senses flue that acte thy life Warner. Self- 
love .. acts the soul Pope. z. To a. her .. abhord 
commands Temp. i. ii. 273. Acting the law we live 
by Tennyson. 3. Acting her passions on our stately 
stage Drayton. Sunderland acted calumniated virtue 
to perfection Macaulay. T 0 act a pari, or the part of. 
You have still an honourable part to a. Junius. To 
ctct {anyone). Izi. and fg.: He that acteth another 
is said to beare his Person, and a. in his name Hobbes. 
Acting the lover Swift. 4. Say who acts best ? J. 
Marston. s. Acting .from disinterested motives 
Sir R. Peel. In overcoming the hostility of the West, 
William acted as he always did a. Freeman. Acting 
as Chaplain Macaulay. I a. for my brother {mod.). 
To a. on a maxim {mod.). Your lordship acts up to 
your tenets Landor. 6. When several causes a. at 
once Jevons. The brake refused to a. {mod.). 
Hence A'ctable a. capable of being acted (on the 
stage), or carried^ out m practice. A*cted ppi. a. 
carried out in action ; performed {esp. dramatically) ; 
feigned. 

Actinal (^ktsi-nal, se'ktinal), a. 1857. [f. 
Gr. aKTLva.'] Zool. Pertaining to that part of 
a radiate animal which contains the so-called 
mouth, etc. 

Acting (se-ktig), vbl. sh. 1601. [f. Act 

z/.] I. Execution. 2. The performance 
of deeds ; m pi. doings, practices, etc. 1603. 
3. The performing of plays, etc. ; simulation 
1664. 4. The putting forth of energy, 

activity, etc. 1647. 

I. Betweene the a. of a dreadfull thing, And the 
first motion Jul. C. n. i. 63. 2. The great actings 

which are now on foot Scott. Comb, a.-order, spec. 
an order to act in a vacant office, pending an appoint- 
ment by the ultimate authority. 

A'Cting, ppl a. 1597. [f. as prec ] i. 
Performing (dramatically). 2. Putting forth 
activity. 3. Performing temporary or special 
duties, as Acting-Captain, -Manager, etc. 

II Actinia (dekti-nia) . PI. actinias, actinias. 
1748. [mod.L. f. Gr. d/crfF-.] Zool. prop, A 
genus of the family Actiniadoe ; pop., any 
animal of the family ; a Sea-Anemone. 
Actiniform (^kti nif^jm), a. 1843. [f. Gr. 
d/fT?y-.] Of a radiated form, like a sea- 
anemone. var. A’ctinoid a. 

Actinism (ge'ktiniz’m). 1844. [f. as prec.] 
fi. The radiation of heat or light, or that 
branch of Philosophy which treats of it. 2. 
That property in light-rays which produces 
chemical changes, as in photography. Hence 
ActPnic a. 

Actinium (aekti mio m) . 1881. [f. as next. ] 
Chem. I. A supposed chemical element, so 
called because light affects its salts. 2. A radio- 
active element. Symbol Ac. 1904. 

Actino-, a. Gr A ktivo- comb. f. of d/cr/s (gen. 
dfcTtvos), a ray, a beam. 

actino-che’mistry, that branch which treats 
of the chemical energies in solar rays ; -graph 
[Gr. ypdcpos], an instrument for recording the 
variations in the power of the solar rays ; -lite 
[Gr. XlOos], a bright green variety of Horn- 
blende, occurring usu. in fasciculated crystals; 
var. a-ctlnote ; hence -li'tic a.; -mere [Gr. 
p€pos], a portion of the surface of a radiated 
animal cut off by any two meridional lines 
reaching from pole to pole ; -meter [Gr. 
fxirpou], an instrument for measuring the 
intensity of the sun’s heating rays ; hence, 
-metric(al a. ; -metry [Gr. -pierpia], the mea- 
surement of the radiation of heat from sur- 
faces ; -morphous [Gr. i^opcpr}] a., of radiated 
shape : -phone [ Gr. -(poor os], an apparatus for 
the production of sound by actinic rays; hence, 
-phonic a , ; -phorous [Gr. -fopos] a., bearing 
radiating spines ; -stome [Gr. arSpLa], the 
mouth of a radiated animal ; -zoa [Gr. 
sb. pi. a class of Radiated animals, partly 
C(Ble 7 iterata, partly Zoophytes, containing the 
sea-anemones and coral polypes ; hence, 
-zoal a. 


Action (jekjsn). ME. [a. Fr., ad. L. 
actionem, f. act-, agere,] 

1 . Gmerally. ^ i. The process or condition 
of acting or doing, the exertion of energy or 
influence ; working, agency, operation ME. 

2. A thing done, a deed ; in pi. conduct. 

Viewed as occupying time in doing, as dis- 
tinguished from Act. 1600. 3. The thing 

represented as done in a drama, poem, etc. 
1712, -{-4. pi. The acts or records of a court, 

etc. -1635. 5. Gesture, esp. in oratory; 

gesture and attitude in Sculpt, and Painting ; 
trained movements of the body, etc., in animals 
1579* 6* way in which an instrument 

acts ; also, the mechanism by which this is 
effected 1845, 

1. A Womans thought ^runs before her a. A.Y.L. 
IV. i. 141. The word a. is properly applied to those 
exertions which are consequent on volition D. 
Stewart. Quantity of a, m Physics x the momentum 
of a body multiplied into the time. The acciouns or 
werkynges of Penitence Chaucer. Chemical a. Grove. 
Schemes were put zn a. against her life Hallam. 
A. of a verb, verbal a. x the action expressed by a 
verb. Submit the whole to the a, of a slow fire Soyer. 
a. \Yhen our Actions do not. Our feares do make vs 
Traitors Mach. iv. li. 3. The Actions of men [are] 
the best Interpreters of their thoughts Locke. 3. 
The a. of Paradise Lost Addison, of the Iliad 
Chambers. 5. Sute the A. to the Word, the Word 
to the A. Haml. in. ii. ig. The roan has good knee-a. 
{mod.). 6. The a, of the air-pump 1845. The grand 

pianoforte with the new a. Dickens. 

n. Specifically, i. The taking of legal pro- 
cess to establish a claim or obtain remedy ; 
legal process ; the right to raise such process 
ME. 2. A legal process or suit 1483. 3. 

Active operation against an enemy, fighting 
1604 ; a fight 1599. f 4. Acting of plays 
-1710 ; a play 1679. 5. A devotional exer- 
cise 1825. f6. A share in a joint-stock 

company (Fr.) 1641. 

I. To take a.x to institute legal proceedings; 
hence, gen. to take steps. Property in a., i. e. not in ! 
possession, but recoverable by legal process. (Earliest < 
Eng. sense.) If one calls a merchant bankrupt, a. 
lies Tomlins. He took prompt a. to defend his rights 
{mod.). Mr. Fang, haue you entred the A. Shaks. 

3. Cleared ship for A. 1805. A general a. Welling- 
ton. fi. The a. of Thanksgiving 1855. 6 . African 
actions fell to ;^30 Evelyn. Hence A'ction v. 
to institute a legal action against. A'ctionable a. 
affording grounds for an a. at law, A'ctionably 
adv. ^ A*ctional a. of or pertaining to a. or actions. 
tA*ctionary, a shareholder in a joint-stock company. 
A'ctioner, an artisan who makes the Action (sense 6) 
of an instrument. Axtionist {a ) = Actionary {obsh ; 
{b) one who lays stress on (oratorical) a. A'ctionless 
a. void of a,, inert. fA’ctious a, energetic. 

t A'Ctivate, v. 1626. [f. Active a. Cf. Fr. 
activer.] To move to activity. Cf. Actuate. 
Active (ae*ktiv), a. ME. [a. Fr. actif, 
active, ad. L. activusf] gen. Characterized 
by action. Hence i. Practical, with 
opp. to contemplative, speculative, theoretical 
ME, 2. Originating or communicating 
action ; spontaneous ; opp. to passive ME. 
PMo absol. so. qualities, forces. 3. Gram.B.. 
prop. An epithet of Voice in verbs used 
transitively ; opp. to Passive, Reflexive, or 
Middle. That form of the vb. in which the 
logical subject of the action is made the gram- 
matical subject of the assertion, as shown by 
inflections, position, etc. b. Less correctly, 
said of verbs themselves, either (1) by opposing 
action in Active verbs to passion in Passive 
verbs, and to the action or state which is neutral 
in Neuter verbs, or (2) by opposing action in 
Active {Transitive or Intransitive) verbs to 
existence or state in N enter '^ofos. 4. Work- 

ing, effective ; opp. \o quiescent or extinct 1640. 
5. Abounding in action ; energetic ; diligent, 
brisk 1597. 6. On the credit side of the 

balance-sheet ; opp. to passive. (Fr.) 

X, Actyf lyf or contemplatyf Langl. My specu- 
lative and a. instruments 0 th. i. iii. 271. *. The 

treasons of Eadwine were often passive rather than a. 
Freeman.^ 4. A. benevolence Boswell, volcanos 
Lyell, poison Livingstone, service Freeman. 5. 
The most a. fellow in Europe Shaks. A. to pursue 
Pope. Less a. than he was Cowper. A. demand 
Fawcett, markets {modi). Hence Axtively adv. 
tpractically ; spontaneously; Gram, in the manner 
of an active vb. ; energetically, briskly. A’ctive- 
ness “=• Activity 2. 

Activity (^ktiwiti). 1530. [a. Fr. activity ^ 
ad. med.L. acHvitatem « vis agendi, f. E, 
activus ; see Active,] i. The state of being 


active ; the exertion of energy, action 1549. 
2. Energy, diligence, liveliness 1530. f 3. 

Physical exercise, athletics --1710. 4. Any- 

thing active, e.g. a force or operation 1646. 

1. The Supreme Being (who is Activity itself) Power. 

2. The a. of France Burke, of a volcano Phillips, in 

the iron market {mod.). 4. Activities without pur- 

pose Lamb. 

Acton (se'ktan). ME. [a. OFr. anqueton^ 
mod. hoqueion, padding ; a. Sp., ad. Arab. 
alqutuTz.] A stuffed jerkin, worn under the 
mail; later, a jacket of leather, plated with mail. 

Cranstoun’s lance . . Through shield . , and a. past 
Scott, var. Haqueton. 

Actor (se’ktsj). ME. [a. L., f. act-, agere.] 
f I. An overseer, or factor (tr. L. actor). t2. 
He who conducts an action ; a plaintiff ; an 
advocate ; a public prosecutor. Obs. exc. in 
Rom. Law. 1413. 3. One who acts, or takes 

part in any action ; a doer 1603. 4. A stage- 

player 1581. 

3. Condemn the fault, and not the a. of it Meas. 
for M. II. ii. 37. 4. Rick. If, v. ii. 24. Pitt was 

essentially an a. Green. Comb. a.-manager, a 
manager who is also an a. Hence Axtorship, 
the quality of a (dramatic) actor. 

Actress (se-ktres). Also actrice. 1589. 
[f. Actor.] f i. A female Actor (sense 3) ; 
replaced by Actor -1712. 2. A female 

player on the stage 1700. 

Actual (se’ktie<:al), a. ME. [a. Fr. actuel, 
ad. late L. actualis ; f. actus ; see Act.] -j-i. 
=Active 1. -1647. 2. Existing in act or 

fact ; real. Also absol. in pi. — actualities. 

3. Existing or acting at the time ; present, 
current 1642. 

1. Walking, and other actuall performances Mach. 
V. i. 13. 2. Their own actuall miseries Hobbes. Not 
in a. rebellion Junius. The a. proceeds Jas. Mill, 
3. Their a. lord Browning. The a. position of affairs 
{mod.). Hence A'ctualness. = Actuality. 

Actualism (ge’ktiwaliz’m). i860, [f. prec.] 
The doctrine that all existence is active, not 
inert or dead. Hinton. 

Actuality (9e-kti«|3e*liti). ME. [ad. med. 
L. actualitatem, f. actualis ; see Actual ; cf. 
Fr, actualiti (a neologism).] f i. Capacity 
of action -1677. 2. The state of being 

Actual (sense 2) ; reality 1675 * actual 
conditions or circumstances 1665. 3. Realism 

in description 1850. 

2. To sacrifice a truth of a. to a truth of feeling 
Ruskin. pi. The actualities of the case M. Davies. 

3. [Her] characters .. have a flavour of a. W. E. 
Henley. var. A’ctualness. 

Actualize (Ee'ktmalaiz), v. i8ro. [f. 
Actual a.] i. To make Actual ; to realize 
inaction. 2. To represent realistically 1881. 

X. When these possibilities are actualized De 
Quincey. Hence A'ctualiza’tion. 

Actually (se-kiiwali), adv. 1470. [f. 
Actual.] fi. With deeds, actively -1660 ; 
energetically “1485. 2. In act or fact ; really 

1587. 3. As a present fact, at present 1663. 

4. As a matter of fact ; indeed ; even 1762. 

3. The rates of interest a. paid in business Jevons. 

3. The party a. in power {mod.). 4. I a. found the 

door standing open {mod.). 

Actuary (ce-ktmari). 1553. [ad. L. 
actuarius, f. actus.] i. A registrar or notary, 
who keeps record of the acts of a court 1553. 
2. An official in an insurance office who com- 
piles tables of mortality, estimates rates of 
premium, etc. ; or one whose profession it is 
to solve monetary problems depending on 
Interest and Probability, in connexion with 
life, fire, or other accidents, etc. Hence 
Actua’rial, Actua’rian adjs, of or pertaining 
to actuaries or their profession. 

Actuate (se*kti*^idt), v. 1596. [f. med.L. 
actual-, actuare = ad actum redigere ; f. actus ; 
see Act.] fi. To reduce to action 1596 ; 
to render active, to excite -1751. 2. To 

inspire (a thing) with active properties, arch. 
1642. Also absol. 3. To move to mechanical 
action. Also fig. 1645. 4. To act upon the 

will, as motives do 1741. +5- inir. To act 

-1657. 

2. The Soul is a spirit that actuates the natural body. 
H. More. 3. To a. or put in motion the system of 
wheels or pinions G. Adams. 4. Every liberal mo- 
tive that can a. an Authour Boswell. Hence 
tA’ctuate ppl. a . = Actuated. A’ctuated ppL 
rendered actual, or active. A’ctuating vhL sb. 
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ADARTICULATION 


carrying out in practice; animating; moving, 

inspiring. 

Actuation 1630. [f. med. 

L. actuare ; see Actuate .] A communication 
of motion, a bringing into action ; impulse, 
movement. 

The best designs are spoiled by faulty a. 1879. 

f A CttIO*se, d5. rare, 16'}'], {ad. L. aduo- 
szis."] Very active. Hence •tActnio'sity. 
iA’Cttire. rare. 1593. [f. L. '^cutitra. Cf. 
facfura,'\ Action. 

ActUTience* 1880. [f. L. aei-j agere^ 

Desire to act. 

Acuate (»*kirr.^t), fpl. a. 1471. [ad. L. 
acuaius, acuare, f. acus.l Sha^-pointed. 
Hence *f*A’cuate v, to sharpen. lit, and pg. 
A-cuaidon {rare) , sharpening; var, d'Acui'tion. 
Actiity CakiTi'iti'). 1543. [a. Fr. acuiti. 
ad. L. acuiiatem, f. acus."] Sharpness ; as of 
a needle, an acid, wit. 

Aculeate (aki? 7 dz 7 t), a. 1605. [ad. L. 
aculeatus^ f. aculeus^ dim. of acusi\ i. Zool. 
Having a sting 1661. 3. Bot. Set with 

prickles 1870. 3. fig. Pointed, stinging 1603. 

3. Words may he a. Bacon. Hence Acudeated 
fpl. a. In N'ai. Hist Pointed ; armed with prickles; 
aIsoy%; AcuTea'tion^ pomtednesa 
Actileiform (akizz-lziifp^), a, 1857. [f, 
L. aculms Bet. Like a. prickle. So 

Aculeolate (aJdw*l2\?l<?t), a. Bot, [£. L. aculeo- 
luSy dim. of acuUusf\ Beset with small prickles. 
IjAculeus (akiM-lz^s). PI. actilei. 1828. 
[L.] I. Zool, The sting of an insect, etc. 
2. Boi. A prickle ; as in the rose 1878. Hence 
f Acu'leo-us a. aculeate, rare, 
fAcumble, v. ME. [?] To benumb. 
Acumen (akizrmen). 1531. [a. L.] I. 
Sharpness of wit ; penetration of perception ; 
keenness of discrimination. 3. Bot A taper- 

ing point 1794. 

X, The jest or a, [of epigranis] Casaubon, Meta, 
physical a Reid. 

Acuminate (akiw*min/t), ppl, a, 1605. 
[ad, L. acuminaiuSf acuminare^ i. Pointed, 
tapering to a point, esp, in Nat Hist, Also 
quasi-Ji?. 1646. *[*2. Having acumen, rare. 

1605. 

Acuminate (akizz'min^it), v, r6ii. [f. 
as prec.] i, trans. To sharpen ; to give 
poi^ancy or keenness to. fa, intr. To 
rise or taper to a point. 

j. Tones .to a. even despair Cowper. 2. Hierar* 
chies acuminating . .in a cone of Prelaty Milt. Hence 
Acu'minated fpl, a. pointed (fit, and 7%:); made 
keen in discernment or attention. Acu'minatiiig 
ppL a, rising or tapering to a point. Acu-mina*tion, 
the giving point to {lit ana 7?^.); a tapering point; 
direction to a point. Acxi'mino‘se a, terminating 
in a flat narrow end. Acu’minous a, marked by 
acumen; acute. 

Acttpressure (se-kizzpie’Jiui, -Joi). 1859. 
ff. L. acn with a needle + Pressure.] Prof, 
Simpson’s method of arresting hsemorrhage 
from wounded arteries by the pressure of a 
needle passed across their mouths or tubes. 
Acupunctuate v. 1865. 

[f. L. acu 4- Punctuate.] To prick with 
a needle ; also fig. 

Acupuncture (askiz/pt^'^ktiui, -tjw), $h, 
1684. [f. L. acu + Puncture.] Priclang with 
a needle ; a prick so made, spec. The insertion 
of needles into living tissues for remedial 
purposes. Hence A:cupu*ncttire Acu- 

punctuate. Acupu nctiira'tion, the practice 
or process of a, ; var. A cupumctua’tion. 
Acustom,-ance, obs.ff. Accustom, -ance. 
Acute a. 1570. [ad. L. acutus, 

acuere,'] i. Sharp at the end, coming to 

a point.^ 3. Of diseases : Coming sharply 

to a crisis, not chronic. Also fig, 1667. 3, 

Acting keenly on the senses (see quots.) 1609. 
4.. Of the senses or nervous system ; Sensitive 
or responsive to impressions, finely-strung 1762. 
E» Of the intellect : Discerning, penetrating, 
sharp-witted, shrewd, clever 1588. Aphet., esp, 
in U,S., to cnte.^ Also quasi-s 5 . [sc. accen f] 

X, An a, angle is that which is less© than a right 
Euclid, Leaves may be a. Grav. 3. Of pain, 

pleasure, etc. : Intense, The pleasure is not .a., or of 
great intensity Bain. Of sounds : Shrill, high. The 
most a. [stavej is called the soprano Ouselev. A. 
accent t see Accent i, 4. Her feelings were very 
a. Miss Austen. 5. A most a. luuenal A. Z. L. in. 


1. 67. An a. logician Reid, observer Davy. A cute 
thing (U, S.}. sb. Marked with acutes 1824. Cojub. 
a.-angled, having an a. angle. Hence tAcutan- 
gular <T. tAcu'te v. tosharpen ; to mark, etc., with an 
a. accent. Acu'tely Aciftisb a. somewhat a. 

Acuteness (akiz?*tnes\ 1046. [f. Acute 

2. ] The quality of being Acute (in senses i, 
2, 3, 4) ; said of material things, of disease, of 
pain, etc., of sounds, of the senses or feelings, 
of the mental faculties. 

Acuti-, a combining form of L. acufus 
sharp, in Eng. words formed on or after mod. 
L. ; as acutifoliate a, sharp-leaved. 

Actito-j comb. advb. form of Acute, as in 
acuto-nodose, acutely nodose, or in acuto- 
grave, acute grave. 

-acy, suffix of shs. [a branch of -CV.] 
Forming sbs. of quality, state, or condition. 

1. as = L. ‘acia, on adjs. in -azrf-, as ‘fallacy ' ; 

2. as=L. -ai~i-a (med.L. ’■acia)^ on nouns in 
-ai~ (nom. -ar), as ‘abbacy’; 3. as==med. 
L. ’•atia, on nouns in -ntus, as ‘ advocacy ’ ; 
4. repr. Gr. sbs. of state in -drcia, as piracy 
and in -cracy Gr, sbs. in -tcparia, as ‘ aristocracy 

Ad. Colloq. abbrev, of Advertisement. 
ii Ad, L. prep. «= Uo’ in ad Loc, for this or 
the particular purpose ; also attrib. \ ad nau- 
seam, to a sickening extent ; ad referendum, 
subject to reference ; ad rem, to the point or 
purpose. Also Ad eundem, etc. 

Ad-, pref. X. repr. L. ad prep, 'to', 
with sense of motion to, change into, addition, | 
or intensification. Assimilated bef. c, f, g, I, 
n, p, q, r, s, t, and prob. bef. b, as in ab- for 
ad-dreviare ; reduced to a- bef. sc, sp, st In the 
15th c. words borrowed from OFr., etc. were 
re fash, after L., and all words since formed 
follow L. spelling. Ad- ‘at*, opp. to ab- 
‘ away from as in ad-oral, ab-oral, is recent. 

2. At the same time cd- was substituted for 
a- where a- was really L. ab, OFr. en {an), 
es, OE. a {ar), on, set, etc, ; as in a[d)vance, 
a{d)debted, a{c)curse, a{l)lay, a{d)miral, etc. 
~ad, suj^oi sbs. I.repr. Gr. -d 5 -a (nom. 
-as) forming a. Collective numerals, as monad, 
etc. b. Fern, patronymics (var. -id), as Dryad, 
pi. Dryades, etc. Hence used c. in names of 
Poems, as Iliad the lay (<^517) of Ilium, Dunciad, 
etc.; and d. to form family names of plants, as /z- 
liad, etc. a. a. Fr. -ade, in salad, etc. ; see-ADE. 

II. suffix forming advs. and adjs. m the sense 
of ‘towards’ (the part denoted by the main 
element of the word), as Dextrad, Dorsad, 
Laterad, Ventrad, etc. 

Adactylous (adse'ktilas), a, 1858. [f. Gr. 
d + SditfrvAos.] Without fingers, toes, or claws, 
fAdad (adse'd) , int, [? var. of Eg A D I ] Ex- 
dam. of asseveration or emphasis -1763. 
Adage (ss'dedj). 1548. [a. Fr. adage, 
ad. L. adagivm, f. ad-^'^agi-^ root of ajo^iagio 

I say.] A traditional maxim ; a proverb. 

The a,, .That Beggers mounted, runne their Horse 

to death 3 Hen, VI, j, iv. 126, Also Mach, i, vii. 45. 
Hence Ada*gial a. of the nature of an a. 

II Adagio (ada‘d3iii). 1746. [It.] Mus. A. 
adv, A direction : Slowly. B. adj. Of move- 
ment ; Slow. C. sb, A piece of music in a. 
time. Also fig, 

fA'dagy, 17th c. var. of Adage. 

Adam (se-dam). 1569. [Heb. d-ddm 
man.] i. The Biblical name of the first 
man, the father of the human race ; hence, 
fig, the unregenerate condition or character, 
a. —Adam’s Ale. 

^ I. Whipt th* offending Adam out of him Ben. V, i. 
i 2^. Comb, Adames ale, water (yVc.) ; -apple, a 
variety of UmepCiirusLimeita), of Orange or Shad- 
dock;; the projection in the neck formed by the 
thyroid cartilage (supposed to have been caused by 
a piece of the apple that stuck in Adam’s throat) ; 
-flannel, the Great Mullein iVerbascum ThapsusS ; 
<neeale» occ. name of the Shepherd's Needle {Scan^ 
due Becten^Ver^sV, -wine. Sc. = Adxm’s ale. 
Hence Ada'itiic, -al a. like Adam; free, naked, 
fallen. Ada'mically adv. 

Adamant (se-dSmSut). OE. [a. OFr. 
adamaimt ad. L. adarnantem, adamas, a. Gr., 
f. d + Sajudeo^ applied to steel ; also, by Pliny, 
to white sapphire, and later to the Diamond. 
In med.L. the loadstone, or magnet (an ore of 
iron), _as if from adamare.'J An alleged rock 
or mineral, of contradictory and fabulous 


properties. Now a poet, or rhet. name for 
impregnable hardness. i. Not identified 
OE. Also fig, fa. The diamond 1393- 
^794* fs- The loadstone or magnet 1366- 
1656. Also fig. and atirih. 

X, The dore was al of A eterne Chaucer. Gates 
of burning a. Milt, fig. The sharp a. of Fate Car- 
LYLE. 3. A., precyowse stone c 1440. The a. .will 
not be fil'd But by itself 1598. 3. As true to thee as 

steel to a, J. Cooke. The grace of God’s spirit, like 
the true loadstone or a- Bp. Hall. fig. A great A 
of acquaintance Bacon. Mids.JSf.I),i\.\.X(^^, attrib. 
Ana. heart 1677. A^walls B- Taylor. ^ Hence 
tAdama*ntive a. (? misprint for €tdm 7 ianiine). 
tAdamanbe-an, a. [f. L. ada77ianteusf\ 
Of adamant. Milt. 

Adamantine (mdamse-ntin), a. ME. [ad. 
L. adamanti 7 ius,a.,(jT.\ see Adamant.] i. 
Made of, or like, adamant ; unbreakable, im- 
penetrable, impregnable. *1-2. Like the load- 
stone ; magnetic -1655. 

t, A state a. . . that is invincible Holland, A laws 
H. More, rock Milt., fortitude Macaulay, purity of 
a woman Ruskin. A. spar, old name of Corundum. 
Adamamtoid, [f. Gr. dddjiavros of Ada- 
mant ; see -oiD. ] A form of crystal in the dia- 
mond, bounded by 48 equal triangles. Dana. 
Adambulacral (te.disembi^/ei'kral), a. 
1872. [f. L. Ambulacra.] Zool, Next 
to the ambulacra, in echinoderms, 

Adamite (se'damsit). 1628. [f. Adam.] 

A. sb, I, A descendant of Adam, a human 

being ; also, a name for the section of the 
human race derived from Adam 1635. 2. An 

imitator of Adam, an unclothed man ; the 
name of certain sects, ancient and modern 
1628. Hence f Adamidic a, A*damitism. 

B. adj. Descended from Adam ; human. 

A'damite, sb?^ 1837. [f. M. Adamf\ 

Mm, A zinc olivenite. 

A-damsite. 1837. Muscovite. 

A-da*iice, adv. 1869. [A prepf- -i- Dance.] 
Dancing. 

A-da-ngle, adv, 1855. [A prepj -f- 
Dangle.] ^Dangling. 

jjAdansonia (^dansi^ttmiS). 1852. [mod. 
L. f. Ada 7 iso}z.] Bot A genus (N.O. Bo 7 n- 
bacex) consisting of two species of gigantic 
trees, the Baobab Monkey-bread, or Ethiopian 
Sour Gourd of W. and Central Africa, and the 
Cream of Tartar Tree, or Sour Gourd of 
N. Australia. 

Adapt (adse'pt), 2^. 1611. [y.'Bx. adapter, 
ad. L. adapta 7 'e, i. ad + aptare ; f. apt us ; see 
Apt.] I. To fit, to make suitable {tiufor), 
2. To alter so as to fit for a new use 1774. 

1. The structure of the outer ear is adapted to col- 
lect and concentrate the vibrations Bain, as. A 
Comedy adapted from the French 1849. Hence 
tAda*pt ppl, a, suited ; fit. Ada’pted ppl, a. 
fitted, fit (.to, /hr); altered sons to fit. Ada'pted* 
ness, the quality of being adapted. Ada'ption 
— Adaptation. Ada’ptive a. characten^.ed by, or 
given tOj adaptation. Ada*p lively adv. so as to 
suit special conditions. Ada'ptiveness, the quality 
of being adaptive, var. fAda'ptate Cudwortil 
Adaptable (aclse'ptab’l), a. 1800, [f. 

Adapt v."] Capable of being adapted. Hence 

Adaptabi-lity [to, for), Ada'ptableness. 
Adaptation (oedmpta -Jon). 1610. fa, Fr., 
ad. late L. adapiaiionein ; see Adapt.] 1. 
The action or process of adapting (to). a. 
The process of modifying so as to suit new 
conditions 1790. 3. The condition of being 

adapted ; anything adapted. 

a. Powers of self-a. Kingsdey. 3, The a. of im- 
mortality to our true wants J. Martineau. This play 
is an a. from the French (ifud.). Hence Adapta*- 
lional a. 

Ada*ptative, a. 1857. [f. L, adapt ai-^ 
adaptare.) = ADAPTIVE. lienee Ada-pta- 
tiveness. 

Adapter, rarely -or (^dsc 80 1. [h 

Adapt i/.] i. One who Adapts (in senses 
I, 2). 2. A connecting part ; in C//em, a 

tube joining two pieces of apparatus. 
Ada*ptitude. 1843, [Comb, of Adabt 
and Aptitude.] Adaptedness. 

11 Adar (ifi-dAi). MK. [Heb.] The twelfth 
month of the Heb. ecd. year, tlie sixth of th© 
civil year. 

tAdarticula*tion. 1753. [f.L.aa ^-ar/im- 

lationem; see ARTICULATION.] AmtMmm 
jointing of two bones, « Arthrodia. 


a (pass), ou (ted). » (C74). g(Fr.ch«f). a (evsr). A{l,eye). s (Fr. eau d« vie), i (s,'t). » (Psyclw). g (what), p (g«C). 



21 ADDUCTION 


(lAdatis, -ais, addatys («-datis). 1687. 

Indian muslin, 

fAdau’nt, v. ME. [a. OFr. adanter (later 
addomier).] To subdue -1597. 
tAdaw*, ME, \i.K-pref. i 4* Daw; 
cf. MHG. eriagend\ To awake or awaken 
-1530. 

Til that he be adawed verrayly Chaucer. 
fAdaw, 1557- [}'\ To subdue, daunt 
-1654. 

Adawed with some dreadfull sprlght Spenser. 

f Adawe*, ME. \Yoi o dawe^ofdawe 

= OE. of dagurn ; see Daw(e, Day.J Out 
of life. Usu. with vbs. brmg, do : To kill 

-1513- 

Adawn (adg-n), adv. [A prep^ + Dawn.] 
Dawning. 

Aday, a-day (adf*‘)> [_KprepJ 

+ DAY = OE. on d$e^e.\ f 1, By day. 2, 
Daily 1500. 

2. A peny a daye Tindale, 

Adays, a-days, adv, phr, ME. [A 
frep)- + day's. In OE. the gen. dx'^es ~ by day\ 
= in, on, was added later.] fi. By day 
-1765, 2. Now-a*days ; At the present day 

ME. _ 

1, Pining a dales .. waking a nights Burton. 2. 
Reason and loue keepe little company together now. 
adayes Mids, N, D. ni. i. 148, 

Add (sed), V, ME. [ad. L. addere ; f. ad 
■>rdare,\ i. To join or unite (a thing to 
another), so as to increase the number, quantity, 
or importance ; to give by way of increased 
possession. 2. {obj. unexpressed.) To make 
an addition to ; to augment 1591. 3. To say 

or write in addition ; to go on to say, etc. ME. 
4. To unite into one sum ; often with together, 
absol. To perform the process of addition. So 
to add up ; to add hi, to include in a sum. 
1509. 

X. Lat vs.,adden reuerence to suffisaunce and to 
power Chaucer. To a. 3 to 5 Hutton. All these 
things shall be added unto you Maii, vi. 33. 2. 

It adds to our labour {mod,). 3. But let me a., 

Sir Robert’s mighty dull Pope. 4. To a, together 
the ideas of two days, or two years Locke. Hence 
A'ddable a. capable of being added, or added to. 
A’ddible a, capable of being added ; whence Addi* 
bi’lity. 

II Addax (se'daks). 1693. [L., ad. African 
wd. ; see Plin. H. N. xL 37.] A boviform 
antelope, allied to the Nyl-ghau and Gnu, in- 
habiting N. Africa. (Opyx nasomaculata,) 
fAddee'm, v. [f. Deem; see A- pref. ii.] 
To adjudge. Spenser. 

II Addendum (ademdi^m). PI. addenda 
(ademda,). 1794. [a. L.] A thing to be added. 
Adder 1 (se-doi). 1580. [f. Addz/.] lie 
who adds. 

Adder 2 (^ge-dsi). [OE. na&dre. The n was 
lost in ME., through the division ota^iaddre as 
an addre. N. disX. fiedder,"] 
fg. The old serpent, the devil, -1513. b. A 
dragon, or flying serpent ME. 2. A viper. 
spec. The Common Viper {Pelias Bents), OE. 
b. By extension, Applied to the asp, basilisk, 
cockatrice, etc. In mod. Zoology to species 
of Clotho, etc., as the Puff Adder and Horned 
Adder of Africa, Death Adder of N. Australia, 
etc. ME. 3. Flying Adder, Adder-fly : the 
Dragon-fly. 4. Sea Adder, Syngnaihus acus, 
X. Eue, seide he, Sat neddre bold ME. Crete 
addren comen flynge ME. a. It is^ the bright 
day that brings forth the A. Jul. Cses. n. i. 14. Stung 
with adders and Scorpions Milt. b. They are like 
the deafe adder [marg. or as]^e] Ps. Iviii. 4 
Comb, ; a.-bead, a prehistoric, perh. Druidic, amulet; 
-bolt, a dragon-fly ; -deaf a., see 2 b, quot. ; -footed 
dragon-footed; -pike, the sting-fish {Trachinus 
Vipero^; -stone = -bead ; tedder’s fry, brood of 
vipers; -meat, the Greater Stitchwort; -mouth 
(U. S.), plants of the genus Microstylis ; -spear 
“ Adder’s-tongue. 

A'dder's-grass. 1551. Herb, i. The 
Early Spring Orchis ( 0 . mascula), 2. = next. 
A'dder's-tongue. 1578. Herb, A genus 
of ferns {Ophioglossum ) ; also Wake Robin, Lily 
of the Valley, etc. 

Adderwort (2ie*doiwSit). OE. Bistort. 
Addice, early f. Adze. 

Addict (se'dikt), sb. 1909. ff. Addict 
One who is addicted to the habitual and exces- 
sive use of a drug or the like. 


fAddlCt, ppl. a. 1529. [ad. L. addictus^ 
addioere.’] i. Formally made over or bound 
“15^3' 2;. Self-addicted, devoted to -1790. 

Addict (adi*kt), v. 1560. [f. prec.] I 

Rom, Law, To deliver over formally by judicial 
sentence to ; fig. to make over, give up 1586. 
Also \rejl, 2. To devote or apply habitually 
to a practice 1577. Also rejl. and pass, 
x.fiS. The.. day he addicts.. to study 1670. 2. 

He can [not] a. his mind to .. profitable business 
Topsell. reft. To a. themselves to Sack Shaks., to 
vice Priestley. 

Addicted (adi*kted). ppl. a. 1534. [f, 

prec.] I. Rom. Law. Delivered over judi- 
cially ; devoted. *1-2. Attached by one’s 
own act {to a person, etc.) -1709. 3. Self- 

addicted to, prone 1561. f4. without const. 

Devoted -1652. 

X. We be^ virgins, and a. to virginitie Greene. 2. 
A. to Marius his master 1642. 3. A to a melan- 

choly Twelfth N, II. V. 222, to wine or strong drinke 
T. Taylor, stealing 1865. 4. Your Honors most a., 

T. B. 1594. Hence Addi*ctedness. 

Addiction (adi’kjan). 1604. [^-d. L. ad- 
diciionem ; see Addict.] i. Rom. Law. A 
formal giving over by sentence of court; hence, 
a dedication to a master 1625. 2. The state 

of being (self-) addicted to 1641. fa. The 
way in which one is addicted ; bent, inclina- 
tion -1675. 

2. A to tobacco Johnson, to bad habits Milu 3. 

0 th. II. ii. 6. 

Additament (se’ditament). 1460. [ad. L. 
additamentum\ see Add.] Anything added or 
appended. 

Pretty additaments..to that main structure Lamb, 

Addition (adifon), sb. ME. [a. Fr., ad. 
L. additionem-, see Add.] i. The action or 
process of adding (see Add v.) ME. 2. 
That which is added ; an appendix, accession, 
etc. ME. 3. spec. fa. Something added to 
a man’s name, to distinguish him ; * style ’ of 
address -1726. f b. Her. Something added to 
a coat of arms, as a mark of honour ; opp. to 
abatement fc. Mus, A dot placed on 
the right side of a note, to lengthen it by one 
half -1753. 

I. Without a, or diminishing Com. Err. ii. ii. 
130. 2. Ireland, .and other Additions to the Crown 

Petty. 3. a. Howdo you Lieutenant? Theworser, 
that you giue me the a. 0 th. iv, i. 105. b. Tr. <5- 
Cr. IV. V. 141. Hence fAddi’tion v. to surname 
or style, t Addi'tionary additional 
Additional (adif^nal). 1639. prec.] 

A. adj. Existing in addition ; added 1646. 

B. sb. something added ; an addition ; an 
' extra ’ 1639. Hence Additionally adv. 

Addititious (sediti’Jos), a. 1748. [f. L. 
additicius.] Due to, or of the nature of, an 
addition. A. force {Astr.), that which in- 
creases the gravitation of a satellite towards its 
planet. 

Additive (se’ditiv), a. 1699. [ad. L. 

additivus ; see Add. ] Disposed to addition ; 
to be added. Hence A’dditively adv. var. 
f A'dditory. 

Addle, (se’dl). [OE. adela, cogn, w. G. 
adel, mire ; O.Swed. adel in ko-adel, cow- 
urine. (Not conn, w. OE. ddl, disease.) Since 
OE. only north.] A. sb. i. Stinking urine or 
liquid filth ; mire OE. 2. The dry lees of 
wine. (Diets.) 

B. adf As in Addle egg (= med.L. ovum 
urinx, cl. L. ovum urinum, Gr. oijpiov diov, 
wind-egg.). Rotten or putrid ; producing no 
chicken ME. 2. fig. Empty, idle ; muddled, 
unsound a 1593. 

I. No more then I esteemean a. egge Tr. Cr. r. ii. 
14s Rotn, < 5 - yul. III. i, 25. a. A. head Lyly, epistle 
R. Fellowes. His brains grow a. Dryden. 

Comb. : a.-brain, -head, -pate ; one whose brain 
is addled, a stupid bungler; -brained, -headed, 
-pated adjs. ; -headedness, fatuity. Hence A*d- 
aleness, putrefaction. 

Addle (se’d’l), v.^ 1712. [f. Addle a.'] 
I. To make addle ; to confuse ; to make abor- 
tive. 2, intr. To grow addle, lit. and fig. 
i8x 2. Hence A’ddled pfl, a, A'ddlement, tne 
process of addling or being addled. A'ddling 
vbl. sb}- decomposition of an egg ; muddling 
of the wits. 

f Addle (sed’l), 2^.2 ME. [a. ON. bm, f. 
d&al, property; n. dial, but not Sc.] To 


earn. Also absol. Of crops ; To yield 1580. 
Hence f A'ddling vbl. sb.^ earning. 
fAddoo*m, v. [f. A- pref. 11 + Doom v.'] 
To adjudge. Spenser. 

Addorsed (adjust), ppl. a. 1572. [f. L. 
ad + dorsum : cf. Fr. adossL] Her. Turned 
back to back ; as two animals, on a shield. 
Address (adre*s), V. ME. [a. Fr. adres- 
ser : — late L. '^addriciiare, f. ad ^drictia?‘e, 
directiare, f. directu 7 n ; see Dress and Direct. 
Refash, in 15th c.; see Ad-.] I. To make 
straight or right, in various senses, now obs. ; 
see quots. 

tTo put ‘to rights’, to set in order. [He] dyuers 
great batelles addressed Lo. Berners. A Parlament 
being call’d, to addres many things Milt. We will 
that you-. a. several Schedules Q. Eli2abeth. inir. 
Let vs addresse to tend on Hector’s heeles Shaks. 
tTo make right or ready in attire ; to clothe ; to don. 
Addressed her selfe in Mans apparell Jewel. To a. 
a frock of heavy mail Browning. 

n. To direct, fi. To aim {Obs. exc. in 
Golf, ‘ to a. the ball ’) ME. ; to send, refer, 
introduce to 1475 ; f to betake oneself 
*-1683. 2. To send as a written message to ; 

to dedicate 1636. 3. To direct spoken words, 

a prepared speech, etc., to 1490 ; rejl. to a. 
oneself in speech to 1665 ; finir. to a. to ; and 
techn. to present an address, and to ‘ pay 
addresses to court -1765 ; trans, [to omitted) 
to speak directly to 1718. 

1. Towards Eve addressed his way Milt. I ad- 

dressed him to Lord Mordaunt Evelyn. Ship to 
be addressed to Charterers 1882. 2. To a. a letter 

to the public J unius. To a. a. letter iechn. to ‘ direct ' 
it. Letters are. .sometimes addressed ‘ London ’ only 
P. O. Guide. 3. To a. {to a person) prayers Caxton, 
vows Dryden, discourse Macaulay. Addressed the 
House of Peers Macaulay. A the Chair ! {mod.). 

m. '\tra 7 is. To direct (to an object) -1591 ; 
rejl. to apply oneself to 1393 ; fh/tr. (refl. 
pron. omitted) to set about -1725. 

Hence Addre’ssee, the person to whom a docu- 
ment is addressed. Addre’sser, one who addresses ; 
one who signs or delivers an address, or directs a 
message to any one. tAddre'ssion, the direction 
of one’s course Chapman. Addre’ssor, one who signs 
an address, or one who addresses a formal document. 
Address (adre's), sb. 1539. [partly a. Fr. 
adresse ; partly f. prec.] f i. The action of 
making ready or the being ready -1788 ; an 
appliance -1598 ; dress ~i66o. 2. General 

preparedness ; skill, dexterity, adroitness 1598. 
3. The action of directing or dispatching 1882. 
t4. The action of sending, or dedicating, a 
writing -1705. 5. The direction or super- 
scription of a letter 1712. 6. -fThe act of 

addressing oneself to any one -1704 ; esp. 
dutiful or courteous approach, courtship. Now 
in pi. 1539. 7. Bearing in conversation 1674. 

8. A formal speech of congratulation, thanks, 
etc. ; esp. in reply to the Royal Speech at the 
opening of Parliament ; a set discourse (less 
oratorical than a speech, less S3/’Stematic than a 
sermon) 1751. 

2. His ready a. : for no man ever resolved quicker 

or spoke clearer Bacon. The a. of an accomplished 
intriguer Merivale. s- "^his letter is to your a. 
{mod.). 6 . Our addresses to Heaven Nelson. To 

make sham addresses to the older lady Fielding. 
7. His a. . . was abrupt, unceremonious Carlyle. 8. 
Lord Liverpool moved the A. 1870. Short and stirring 
addresses {mod.). 

Addressed (adre*st),///. a , ; alsoaddrest. 
ME. [f. Address w.] ' 'j'l. Erected -1593. 
*1*2. Well-ordered -1597. +3. Prepared ; 

dressed as food -1633. 4, Arrayed, arc/i. 

ME. 5. Directed, sent 1598. 6. Directed 

as a letter. Hence *)*Addre*ssedness. 

Adduce (acliw-s), v. 1616. [ad. L. ad- 
ducered] To bring forward for consideration ; 
to cite. 

To a. authorities N. Brent, arguments Robert- 
son, reasons Bowen. Hence Addu'ceable, -ible 
a. Addu'ced ppl. a. Adduxer. 

Adducent (a(Uz 7 -sent), a. 1694. [ad. L. 
adduceptiem ; see Adduce.] Phys, Drawing 
towards a given point ; as adducent muscles = 
Adductors. Opp. to abduceyit. 

Adduct (dd»‘kt), v. 1836. [f. L. adduct- ; 
see Adduce.] Phys. To draw towards a 
common centre or median line. 

Adduction (ad^’kJonV 1656. [a. Fr., ad. 
med.L, adduefionem ; see Adduce. | i. The 
action of adducting; see prec. 2. The action 
of adducing ; see Adduce. 1764. 
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Adductive (ad2;*ktiv), a. 1638. [f. L. 

adduct-; see Adduct.] Bringing to something 
else; spec, of the change wrought in transub- 
stantiation. 

Adductor (^d2?'kt3i). 1746. [a. L.] Phys. 
A muscle which draws any limb, or part of the 
body, towards the trunk or main axis, or which | 
folds extended parts of the body. Also attrib. \ 
fAddU’lce, v. 1475. [a. MFr. adoulcir | 

(mod. adoucir) : — late L. addulcire.^ To | 
sweeten; to soothe. | 

-ade, suff. of sbs, I. a. Fr. -^adej ad. Pr. ; 
-dta, fern, of pa. pple, as sb., meaning a. an ' 
action done, as in blockade ; b. the body con- * 
cerned, as in ambuscade ; c. the product, as in 
arcade. The native Fr. form is as in entrie. \ 
a. Fr. -ade, ad. Gr. -a 5 -a (nom. -as-), as in 
decade (usu. decad). 3. ad. Sp. or Pg. -ado, 
It. -ato, masc. of i, as in brocade, the product, 
and in renegade, the person affected. 

A-dead {a.dQ‘ d),ad‘v. [f. A- pref. i 4 - Dead.] 
Dead. 

Adeem (adfm). 1845. [ad. L. adimere; 
see Redeem.] To take away, spec, in Poin. 
Law, to revoke a legacy. 

A-deep (adz’p), adv. [A prep.'i + Deep.] 
Deeply. Mrs. Browning. 

[[ Adelantado (a*d<?lanta*da). 1599. [Sp.] 
A Sp. grandee ; a lord-lieutenant or governor. 
B.Jons. i 

llAdelaster (gedrlse'stoj). 1866. [f. Gr. | 

dBijXos 4 darrfp.'\ Bot. A provisional name for 
a plant of which the flowers and therefore its 
genus are unknown. 

Adeling. See Atheling. 

Adelopod(e (adrl^ppd). 1847. U‘ 
a^rj\os + noda (rrovy).] Zool. An animal whose 
feet are hidden. 

ll-adelphia (adedfia), suffix. 1858 [Gr.] 

Bot. Collection of stamens into a bundle ; as 
in the class-names Monadelphia, etc. 

Adelpbiic (adedhk), a. 1847. [ad. Gr. 
ddeXcpLKos.'] Bot. Having the stamens united 
into a parcel or parcels. 

Adejpholite (ade'l^bit). 1868. [f. Gr. 
+ \ieos.'] Min. A Columbate of iron 
and manganese. Dana. 

Adelplious (ade-lfss), a. 1855. [f. Gr. 
dScA^id?.] Bot. Having the stamens grouped 
or united; usu. in comp, as monadelphous, etc. 
fAde-mpt, ppl a. ME. [ad. L. adempius ; 
see Adeem,] Taken away -1561. 

Ademption (ade-mjon). 1590. [ad. L. 
ademptzone?H ; see Adeem.] A taking away ; 
in Law, revocation of a grant or bequest, 
([A'den. Obs. Pl.adenes. [Gr. dSeya.] 
A gland -1775. 

Aden-, adeni-, adeno-, comb, forms of 
prec. 

Iladenalgia (asdenasdd^id) [mod.L. -algial, 
pain, a painful swelling, in a gland ; adeni- 
form (S.de*nifpim, as'deni-) [L. -formii\ a., 
gland-like; a’denocele [Gr. K-rjXrj], an adenoid 
tumour; adeuo'grapby [Gr. -^patp'id], descrip- 
tion of the glandular system ; a’denoid, -al [Gr. 
-€t5»7s] a., gland-like ; a*denoids sb. pi.* an 
overgrowth of the glandular tissue on the back 
of the upper part of the throat, called also 
adenoid vegetations ; adenodogy [Gr. -\07ia], 
the part of Physiology which treats of the 
glands; henceadenolo'gical^z.; adeno 'patby 
[Gr. -ira^ta], disease of the glandular system; 
•phorous [Gr. -epopos] a., bearing or producing 
glands ; a*denophyllous [Gr. ipvX.\oy] a., 
glandular-leaved ; adeno *tomy [Gr. 
dissection of or incision into a gland. 

Adenose (ae den^u's), 1B53, [ad. mod 
L. adenosus,] Glandulous. var. A’denous. 

(1 Adepliaga (ade*faga), sb. pL 1843. [a. 
Gr. ddr)(ftdya (sc. animaliod), f. a^rjv + -(fyaycs,^ 
A family of Beetles, also called Carnivora. 
llAdeps (ae’deps). 1657. [L.] Animal fat, 
lard. 

Adept (ade*pt). 1663. [ad. L. adeplus^ 
adipisci.'] A. adf. Completely versed \pn) ; 
well-skilled 1691. 

B. sb. [In med.L. adepius used subst. = One 1 
who has attained the great secret of Alchemy. 1 


In Eng. the L. form adepius was at first used.] 
Hence, One who is skilled in all the secrets of 
an\ thing 1685. 

Queens became adepts in Des Cartes* philosophy 
Reid. Hence tAde-ptical a. alchemical. 

tAde'ptist, a skilled alchemist. Ade*ptness, 
the quality of being a, Ade*ptsliip, the condition 
or rank of an a. 

tAde*ption. 1548. [ad. L. adeptionem ; 
see prec.] Attainment. 

Adequacy (K-di'kwesi). 1808. [f. Ade- 
quate tz.] The state or quality of being 
Adequate. 

Adequate (se'dzitwet), a. 1617.^^ [ad. L. 

adsequaiust aduquare.^ Const, to, fwith. fi. 
Equal in magnitude or extent -i 75 Q- . 
Commensurate in fitness ; sufficient, suitable 
1617. 3. Logtc. Fully representing i6go. 

1. Not a. to the expectations Johnson. 2. Is lan- 
guage a. to describe it W. Collins. A. to the disease 
Jas. Mill. 3, A. ideas Locke. An a. definition 
Mill. Hence A*dequately ada. A'dequate- 

ness. Adequa'tion, the action ofequalizing, or fact 
' of equalling; an equivalent. 

! fA-dequate, v. 1599. [f. L. admquat- ; 

\ see prec.] To make or be equal or sufficient. 

I A*dequative, a. 1823. [ad. med.L. ad- 
sequativus ; see prec.] = ADEQUATE 2. Scott. 

> Adesmy (ade'smi). 1879. [f. Gr. aSeo/to?.] 
Bot. Defective coherence or adherence between 
vegetable organs. 

Adessenarian (sede s2ne®Tian). 1751* [f- 
med.L. adesseziarti ; f. adesse.~\ Reel. Hist. 
One who held the real presence of Christ’s 
body in the Eucharist, but not by transub- 
stantiation. 

II Ad eundem ( 2 , 27 *ndem), of admission to the 
same degree in another university. 

Adevism (se*d2viz’m). 1878. [f. Gr. d-i- 

Skr. deva.'\ A denial of the legendary deities, 
as distinguished from atheism. M. Muller. 
Adfe-cted, ppl. a. 1695. [var. of Af- 
fected.] Compounded. Math. Of equa- 
tions : Containing different powers of an un- 
known quantity. 

AdfiHate, -ation, obs. var. Affiliate, 

-ATION. 

Adfltfxion. 1829. var. of Affluxion. 
Adglu'tinate, a. « Agglutinate. 
Adhere (adhi»*i), v. 1597. [a. Fr. ad- 
herer, ad. L. adhserere.l i. To stick fast, 
to cleave, to a substance, as by grasping or 
being glued 1651. Also Jig. 2. To cleave 
to a person or party ; to be a follower 1597. 

3. To cleave to, continue to maintain, an 

opinion, practice, etc. 1656. f4,. without 

const. To ‘ hang together ' ; to agree -1605. 
5. Bot. To be adnate 1857. 

I. These mouldings nearly a. to the stone Ruskin. 
Jig. Flattery adheres to power Gibbon. ^ 2. Meane 

men must adheare Bacon. To a. to the King’s enemies 
Luttrell, to the Church of Rome Macaulay. 3. To 
a. to a plan B. Taylor, a decision {mod.). 4. Nor 

time nor place did then a. Mach. i. vii. 52. Hence 
Adhe*rer (? Obsl)^ one who adheres ijto an act, etc.). 
Adhe*ring vbl. sb. the act or process of sticking, 
etc. ; ppl. a. clinging, eta 
Adherence (^dhi®Tens). 1612. [a. Fr., 

ad. L. adhoerentia ; see Adhere.] i. The 
action of adhering (see Adhere i, 3, 3, 5). 
fa. An instance of adhering ; adherent matter 
or circumstance -1667. I 

Adhe*rency. arch. 1582. [ad. L. ad- 
hsereniia ; see Adhere.] i. The quality 
or state of being adherent 1647. fa. That 
which is adherent ; adhering matter, etc. -1681. 
f 3. An adhering party ; a following -1662. 

I. By virtue of its a. . . In the flesh Jer. Taylor. 
AdheTent. ME. [a. Fr., ad. J^. ad- 
hnreniem ; see Adhere.] A. adj. i. Sticking 
fast to, attached materially 1615. a. fig. 
Attached as a circumstance 1588. fa. At- 
tached as a partisan or follower [to) -1602. 

4. Bot. Adnate 1830. 

X. Vpon a rocke, and a. Sandys. 3. To be a. to 
the King’s enemies Fulbecke. 

B. jA 1. A partisan, follower, supporter 
(of) C1460. fa. That which adheres --1645. 

I. Luther and his adherentes More. Hence 
Adhe*rently adv. 

Adhesion (Kdhf’ajsn). 1624. [a. Fr., ad. 
L. adhsesionem ; see Adhere.] i. The action 
of sticking to, by attraction, viscosity of surface, 
or grasping. An instance of such action, I 


Path. Unnatural union of surfaces due to 
inflammation. 1645. Also fig. 2. Attaching 
oneself, or remaining attached, to a person, 
party, or tenet 1624. 3. Psych. Intimate and 

involuntary association of ideas and action 
1855. 4. Bot. Coalescence of normally un- 
like parts ; opp. to cohesion 1857. 5 * Any- 

thing which adheres ; an appendage, etc. I'are. 
1743. 

1. The a, of the Finger to the Tube Bovle. 2. 
A. unto authority Sir T. Browne, to Rome Hussi-y, 
to an accustomed policy Kinglake. To give in one's 
a. to join as a supporter. 5. Casting off all noxious 
adhesions Carlyle. 

Adhesive (^dhrsiv), a. 1670. [a. Fr. 

adhisif, -ive ; see prec.] i. Sticky 1775. 
2. Prepared so as to adhere, as in adhesive 
envelope 1854. 3. fig. Apt or tending to 

adhere, cling to, or persevere in 1670. 

I. A plaster, moderately a. Gooch.^ 3. A, to the 
track Thomson (J.). Hence Adhe’sively adv. rare. 

Adhesiveness (^dhf-sivnesj. 1815. [f. 
as prec.] i. The quality of being Adhesive. 
lit. and fig. 1839. 3. Phren. The faculty 

of forming and maintaining attachments ^ to 
persons. Psych. The tendency to association 
of ideas. 1815. 

fAdhi*bit,///.£Z. 1528. [pA.L,. adhibitus , 

adhibere.'] i. Brought in to 1543. 3 . 

Brought into application -1671. 

Adhibit (^dhi-bit), v. 1528. [f. piec.] 

I. To take or let in, admit. 2. To affix 
3* 'Fo apply, use ; esp. as a remedy 

1654. 

I. The witnesses adhibited Muirhead, 2. We a. 
our seals Boswell. 3. Let this bolus be adhibited 
1725. Hence Adhibi'tion, the action of adhibiting. 

II Ad hominem (red h^'minem). 1748. 
[L,] Of arguments, etc. : Directed to the pre- 
ferences or principles of the individual, not to 
abstract truth. 

f Adho-rt V., f Adhorta-tion, I Adho*rta- 

tory,^a. = Exhort, etc. 

Adiabatic (ae-diabse’tik), a. 1877. [f. Gr. 
dSidiSaroj.] Physics. Impassable (jr. to heat) ; 
pertaining to a condition where no heat ent(^rs 
or leaves a system. Flence Adiaba’tically 
adv. 

Adiactinic (seidi^kti'nik), a. 1880. [f. 

K-pref. 14 + Diactinic.] Chem. Opaque to 
the actinic rays. 

11 Adianttim (sediisemti^m). 1706. [L.,ad. 
Gr. dUavroVj ‘ unwetted f. d -f Saiveiv. 1 Bot. 
I. A genus of ferns, of which True Maiden- 
hair {A. Capillus Veneris) is a rare native of 
Britain. 2. Herb, and pop. The Black 
Maiden-hair [Aspleniuni A.-nigrum). 
Adiaphorism (sediiteLoriz’m). 1866. [f. 

Gr. dbidepopos + -ISM.] Theological indiffer- 
ence ; latitudinarianism. 

Adiaphorist (aediiocforist). 1564. [f. as 
prec.j A. sb.i. An indifferentist in theology 
1645. 2. Reel. Hist. One of the moderate 

Lutherans, who held some things, condemned 
by Luther, to be indifferent 1564. var. Adia*- 
phorite. B. adJ. Theologically indifferent 
{mod.). Hence Adiapliorhstic a. , relating to 
adiaphorism or the adiapliora. 

11 Adiaphoron (sediiaeToron), a. and sh. 
arch. PI. adiaphora. 1553. [Gr., f. d-f 

SLO.cpopos.'] A thing indifferent in the eyes of 
the Church. 

Adiaphorous (sediioeToros), a. 1635. [f. 
Gr. ddid^Qpos.] 1. Indifferent, non-essential ; 
neutral, var. tAdia*pboraL fs. Chem, 
Neutral ; neither alkaline nor acid -1691, 3, 

Med. Doing neither harm nor good {nwd.), 
fAdia*phory. [ad. Gr. dBiaifiopia,} In- 

differentism, 

II Adiapneustia 1706. 

[Gr.] Med. Defective or impeded perspira- 
tion, 

Adiathermic (ce:dili)ioumik), 1867. [f. 
Gr. d 4 did 0 €piAOs.} Physics. Imperviops to 
heat. 

Adicity (a‘di*sM), 1882. [1. -ad x.) 

Chem. Combining capacity of an element. 
Adieu (Mi;?), ME. 

i. e. ' I commend you to God ^ ; now a mere 
formula.] A. int Good-bye 1 farcwelll (arch.) 
fig. *= Away 1 an end to. B« adv. 


se (man), a (pass), an (loud), v (cut), g (Fr. ch^f). s (ev^r). 9 i (/, eye). ^ (Fr. eau vie), i (s*t). ai(Psyclnf). 9 (wh^t). ^ (g«?t). 





Tyndall, of the Calendar i88i. a. A mode of bringing 
[questions] to an amicable a. W ellington. 3. Wheels 
and verniers, and delicate adjustments Tyndall. 

Adjutage, ajutage (ad5j«'ted5, ge'd^iz/t- 
ed5). 1707, [a. Fr. ajutage^ var. ajoutage ; 

see Adjust, and Adjust age.] lit. An ad- 
justment ; hence in Hydraulics, The efflux- 
tube of an artificial fountain. 

Adjutancy (se d.:5iz^tansi), 1791. [f. next; 
see -NCY.J I. The office or rank of an 
adjutant 1820. 2. fig. Official order. Burke. 

Adjutant (se*dg^e2ta.nt), x6oo. [ad. L, 
adjufaniem, adjutare, freq. of adjuvared^ A* 
adfi Helping. 

B. sb, I. An assistant or helper. Now rare, 
1622. 2. Mil. An officer who assists the 

superior officers in the details of military duty 
1600. 3. Ornith. A gigantic species of stork 

{Ctconia Argala) native to India ; so called from 
its gait. (Called also a,-t>ird, -crane, -stork,) 
1798. 

1. The Hands [and other], .adjutants of rrian*s wit 
Bulwer. 2. He would sit in his pavilion, and 
manage all by adjutants Bacon. 

A djutant-gcneral. i. Mil, An officer j 
who assists the general of an army 1645. s. 
Among the Jesuits, a superintendent of a pro- 
vince or country, acting under the supervision 
of the General of the Order 1753. 

A*djutator, 1647. [f. L. adjutare ; see 

Adjutant.] lit, A helper. Orig. a corrup- 
tion of Agitator, q. v. 
fAdju'te, V, 1524. [a. Fr. ajouter'^ see 

Adjoust.] To add -1633. 
fAdjU’tori. 1531. [a. L.] A helper 

-1652. Occ. — Adjutant sh, 2. 
tAdju*tor2, 1541. [ad. Fr. ad. 

L, adjuiorium,'\ Properly the humerus ; also 
the 2Una, 

fA'djutory. 1541. [ad. L. adjutorius., 
neut. -onum, a means of help.] A. adj. 
Helping, spec, in Phys. of certain bones of the 
arm -1706. B. sb, 1, A helper 1552. 2. 

PMs.^ = Adjutor 2. 1541. 3. Help -1678. 

Adjuvant (sed^i^vant). 1609. [a. Fr., 

ad. L. adjuvaniem, adjuvare.^ adj. Aiding 
1614. sb, [The adj. used absoH\ A help, or 
helper 1609. spec, in Med, A substance added 
to a prescription to assist the action of the 
base. 

tA'djuvate, v, 1599. [f. L. adjuvat - ; see 
prec.] To aid -1708. 

Adlegation (as dli'g^^’jbn). 1753. [ad. L. 
adlegatione^n, adlegare, Cf. ALLEGATION.] 
The right claimed by the states of the old 
German Empire of associating their delegates | 
with those of the Emperor in treaties, etc. ! 
relating to the common concerns of the empire. I 
Distin^ished from legation, \ 

II Ad libitum (2e:d li*biti^m). 1705. [L.] 

At one’s pleasure ; as much as one likes. In 
Miisic opp. to obbligato, Abbrev. ad lib. 
Admarginate (^dma*jd5in(fit), v. 1834. 
[f. 'L.ad^tr marginem.'] To add in the margin. 


that aids or supports. 2. Law, Supporting or wonder united with approbation. In mod. 
or corroboratory evidence. Sc. Law. Any usage the idea of wonder is lost. 1598. Also 
writing tending to prove the existence and as adv. Shaks. 

^ ^ ^ . T _ rw. T TVT....* « Air., ur.,7} : 


tenor of a lost deed. 1706. 3. Archseol. In 

pi. Ornaments which sunound the figure on 
coins, etc. CHAMBERS. 

1, Fasting and sackcloth .. as adminicles .. to . . 
prayer J. King. 2. Only as adminicles of testi- 
mony Scott. Hence A dmini'cular a, var. 
tAdmini'culary a. and sb. 


1. Oh ’tis braue warres. Most a. All’s Well 11. i. 
26. 2. A gentleman, .of a. discourse Merry W. n. ii. 

234. His wife takes a. care of him Dickens. Hence 
A'dmirabieness. A'dmirably adv. f wonder- 
fully; excellently. 

Admiral (^ae-dmiral), sb, ME. [a. OFr. 
annral, fusion of Arab, amir and -al~, as in 


Adminiculate (8edmiiii-ki2:fl^it), v. [f. L. annr-al-bahr, Ameer (of) the Sea. Later, am- 
adminiculat', adminiculare.'X Sc. Law, To treated as = Fr. : L. whence 

support by corroboratory evidence. Hence admiral, which was then connected with meu. 
A L, admirobilis , ’f'l. An emir or prince 


support by corroboratory evidence. Hence admiral, wJiicn was tnen conneciea wiin meu. 
Adminicula'tioii. 'L.admirabilis, eic-l fi. An emir or prince 

llAdminiculum PI. -a. the Sultan; any Saracen _ Commander 

[L.] Eniom. In fl. The short spines or "isSt- ^ =• The commander-m-chief of a 

teeth on the abdomen of certain pup® or grubs, "^vy 1460. 3. A naval officer of the highest 

^ ^ rank ; a flag-officer iT 1425. 4. The privileged 

Administer (^mi-nistor), z-. [ME. amy- commander of a fishing or merchant fleet 1708. 

^ J ♦ - J ^ Admiral-shib (c{. Ft. le vazsseau amiral) : 

T’ The ehip which Cliries the admiral ; the Flag- 

steward, to camy on. Also ate/ . ^ l^yanessa A talan/a). the IVAtU 

iazn. To manage and dispose of the esm^^^ (Lhnenm SzMiA 7- = 

adeceased pjson. either under a will or under ^ shell 5f the genus Cor^«s. 

Letters cf Adfntmyralzon c 1430 : also ahsoL admyralle of babylone Caxton. 

1602. 3. trans. To execute or dispense 1495 » Erie of Kente made Admyral of Englond Caxton. 

to tender (an oath to) I593* 4 * *Fo apply, as Lord High Admiral', the full title of an officer or 

medicine, etc. 1541. 5. Hence fig. To dis- magistrate who had formerly the administrative duties 

pense, give (anting beneficial ; also {joc.) a now discharged by five Lords Commissioners of the 
reiuke, a ^to.etc.) ^ X489: to minister 

to 1712. _ . petty A. of four Ships Milt. A. of the Fleet, an 

1. To a. the gouemement Lydg., the secular affairs officer ranking with a field-marshal; A., y/ce~A.,&nd 
of a church Hobbes, a chanty 1756, AtimnsGROTE, the Lear- A., officers ranking with a general, lieutenant- 
finances of a college IVL Pattiso^ 3. To admynystre gengj-al, and major-general respectively. Admirals 
Ryght an^i Tustyce Fisher To a. the sacraments White, or Blue : so called from the colours 

S^ANDYS, the Lords Supper Wesley, extreme unction by them. Hence A. of the Blue, {joc.) a 

I Prescott. \To be ^mtnisierecL to receive the tapster iStom his blue apron). The A. of the Blue, 

; saemment. The Oath that w^. Rich. II, i. iiu 182. Coming Sir 1 1731. 5. The mast Of some great 

S- To a posset to the Gossips Thackeray., Hence Ami^iral [It. ammiragliaf Milt. Comb, a.-in- 
Adimmste-rial^pertaming to the administration .Jn.general, the supreme naval com- 

or government. Adim mstrable^ fAdmimstrer, zander. Hence A'dmiralliiig vbl. sb. (cf. 
one who administers; fem. fAdm nistress.^ var. a.-coloneUing, Fi\:-o\mKs). A’dmiralship, the posi- 
Admi;mstrate ». (j oath, mediane); Uon of an a. l ability to perform the duties of an 1 

hence tAdmi-mstrateiJii/. administered. j a i r r a ^ xl i 

t Admi-nlster, ^ 3 . fa. L.] A minister or tz. [var. of Admirable, through 

administrator -1677. admirabihs, a med.L. form of Admiral sb.j 

Administrant (sedmi-nistrant), 1602. i r m? 

Executive. As An acting officer. (ce clmiralti). ME. [a. C^r. 

Administration (^dmi-nistr^i-fen). ME. <^dmiralU\ see Admiral.] i. The office 

.J'' -.nr mnsnirtinn nf cm cjHnmral M K 4 '<ii TB#* 


a.-colonelling, Hudibras). A’dmiralship, the posi- 
tion of an a. ; ability to perform the duties of an a, 

-I'A'dmiral, a. [var. of Admirable, through 
admirabilis, a med.L. form of ADMIRAL sb.] 


AdnSSstaition ME. see Admiral. i. The office 

l^d.-L.admmstratic^em;ste^AT,UimSTERv.] k .’’'“vTl'® 

The action of administering: service 3- The naval branch of the 

Ittendance -1791 •: execution o/-f6ii. a. i-xecuttve ; now m England the Cc,«. 

M^agement ellift. ffie Lnagement of 


public affairs, government i68i ; the executive 
part of the legislature, the ministry 1731. 3. 


branch of the administration of justice 1589. 
5. With the : The building where the Lords of 


r;;. ne srnag^mer^rdk^^ the the Admhalty mnsact business .X6r7. 6. The 

estate of a deceasid person by an executor or c the 

administrator, Authority to administer, sea. Kipling u///« 

Kx, -rr-oQ ** Badgs OE TokcH of the Amiraltye Leland. 

cord^edhy Letters of Admtmstraii 07 i. iS2>^. ^ The admiralties ofthe allied powers Macaulay. 4. 
4. The action of administering something to Court of A. x the tribunal for the trial of maritime 


others (see Administer v. 3, 4) ME. 


causes, formerly presided over by the Lord PJigh 


AdmaxiUary (sedmse*ksilari\ a, 1881. 
[f. L. ad + Maxillary ; see Ad-. J Connected 
with the jaw. 


X. [While] the Physician continues his a. Hale. The Admiral, but now transferred to the Probate, J >ivorce, 
a. of an office Barckley. 2. The a. of a few fields and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice. 

. . of a great country Ruskin. Every measure of your This judge of the A., Judge Jenkins Pepys. 
grace’s a. Junius. A simcession of weak administra- fAdmiTance. [a, OFr.] Admiration, 
tions Macaulay. 4. The a. of the sacrament ME., c;:DtnvTcr--D ^ 

of war Hale, of an antidote Wood. Hence Ad- ^ r v r 

ministra’tional rt. Admiration (j3edmir<?i*Jon). 1490. [a. 

Administrative (^dmrnistri?'*tiv), iz. 1731. Fr., ad. L. admirationem ; see Admire.] i. 
[ad. L, administrativus see ADMINISTER.! The action of wondering or marvelling, arch. 


Admeasure (^dme’gi^, -391), z;. [ME. 
amesure, a. OFr. amesurer: — late L. adme7t- 
surare. Refash, after L.] fi. To assign a 
measure or limit to -1627. f To apply 
a measure to -1697. 3. To measure out to ; 

to apportion 1641. 

3. To a. and apportion [the common] Tomlins. 
Hence Adraea'surer. | 

Admeasurement (^dme-^iuim&t, -^sr-). 

1598. \Q..OFT.amesureme?it] see ADMEASURE.] 
I. The process of applying a measure in order 
to ascertain dimensions 1626. 2. Size, 

dimensions 1790. 3. The ascertainment and 

apportionment of just shares, e.g. in an in- 
heritance or common 1598. 

. *• A. by acre Bacon. 2. Accurate admeasurements 

in feet and cubits Maurice. 3. By writ of a. of 
pasture Blackstone. var. Adme'nsura'tion. 
fAdmerveylle, -aylle, v. 1474. [A re- 
fash. of amerveilfe; with a-i — L. ex~, 
confused with a- : — L. ad- ; see Amarvel.] 
To marvel, maivel at -1506. 

Adminicle (^dmi-mkl). Also -cule. 

153^' [ad. L. admmiculum.] i. Anything 


I. Pertaining to management ; executive. 2. 
absol. An administrative body 1876. Hence 
Admi'nistra tively adv. 

Administrator (^dmimistr^^t-toi, se-'dminis- 
trJ^Toj). 1514. [a. L.] I. One who ad- 


j. 2. ^506- 3. Wonder mingled with reverence. 

Hence esteem, approbation ; gratified contemplation 
1589. f3. Admirableness -1642. 4, An 

'minis- object of admiration ; a marvel 1490, 5. 

ho ad- of admiraiio 7 i : the mark (!). 


ministers (see Administer i) 1533 ; absol. one -?• daughter of ignorance Fuller, _ a. 

One whn'’® o^aniring 1855. a. bliSi.ll 4 

One who ^ecutes or dispenses, one who Bring in the a. Shaks. The prince, .is the a. of the 
applies, proffers, or gives (see Administer 3, whole court 1716. 5. To skip over all sentences 

4, 5) 1563, 3. Law. a. One appointed where he spied a note ot a. at the end Swift. 


trustee, steward, etc. during a minority or legal 
incapacity 1599. b. One appointed to ad- 
minister an estate in default of an executor ; 
an executor dative 1514. 

I. The a. of Holstein Luttrell. The first of living 
administrators Macaulay. a. Administrators of 


Admire (tudmsia-j), v. 1590. [a. Fr. ad- 
mirer, refash. of OFr, aminr T^. admirari. ] 
1. intr. To feel or express surprise or astonish- 
ment. arch, 2, iraus. To view with won- 
der or surprise ; to marvel at. arch, 1590, 


administrators Macaulay. a. Administrators of JTpnrP Tn cri'/f*. nn vi/nK 
Sacraments Man, of justice Maule. Hence Ad- 3* J-Oga/C on with ADMIRAllON (Sense 

mi-nistratorship. ^ 394 ', , T4- I o astonish -1650. 

Admi.nistra*trix rricffi fn T 1 A Admiring at the miracle Fuller, We may.. a. 
orimx-rx* f ^ • J that SO beasUv u diunkard Hvcd SO long FuLLKK. a. 

lemale administrator; spec, a woman appointed Examples rather to be admired then iimtated Fuller. 


to administer an intestate estate, var. Ad- 
mi’nistra*tress. rare. 


To a. the knowledge and promptness of [a] guide 
Tyndall, Hence A'dmira-'tive a. f'/ire, cbarac- 


-1506. Admirable (oe*dmirabT\ [a Fr • temed by admiration. A‘dmi,raTively tAd- 

Admmicle (aedmrmkT). Also -cule. see Admire.] +i To be wondered at admiration. Admi-red /k ns. regarded 

[ad. L. Anything -X794. Heuk g/ixoiri^X^djutyri^ 

os (man), a (pass), on (load). » (c«t). j(Fr.ch«f). 8(ev«r). ai (/, eye). » (Fr. eau cl< vie), i (sit). i(I'sych«). j (what), p (got). 
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ADORABLE 


viewing with Admiration (sense 2) ; cu full of 
admiration; fcausing admiration. Acimi*lingly 
adv^ with admiration. 

Admirer (sdmsi 9 Tai). 1605. [f. Admire 
v.] I. One who admires (see Admire zu 2, 3). 
3, A lover 1704. 

Admissible (^dmi‘sib’ 1 ), a, 1611. [a. 

Fr., ad. late L. adtnissiHlein ; see Admit.] i. 
Allowable, as an idea or project 1611, or {Law) 
as judicial proof 1849. 2. Worthy of being 

admitted to an office or relation, or to the use 
of a place 1775.^ . 

1, An a, supposition Hale. Parol evidence.. is a. 
Best. 2. A. to the English markets McCulloch. 
Hence Adim-ssibrlity. Admi'ssibleness. 
Admission (admrjou). 1494. [ad. L. 
admissionem ; see Admit, and distinguish from 
Admittance the literal action of letting in.] 
I. The action of admitting to a place and its 
privileges, a society, or class of things. Also, 
the fact of being admitted, access, 1622. 2. 

Institution or acceptance into an office or 
position 1494. 3. The admitting {of any- 
thing) as proper, valid, or true 1538. 4. 

Law, and gen, A concession, an acknowledge- 
ment 1808. 

I. The a. of poor suitors without fee Bacon. The 
free a. of the light of Heaven Ruskin, 2. This 
formal a. of St. Matthias into the number of the 
Apostles Beveridge. 3. The a. of supernatural 
truths Sullivan. 4. His wife’s a. that she had 
agreed to pay [etc,] Peake, 

Admissive (^dmi*siv), a. 1778. [ad. L. 
admisHvus ; see Admit.] Characterized by 
admitting ; tending to admit, var. Admi*s- 
sory a.^ 

Admit (^dmi’t), v. ME. [a. OFr. amettre 
: — L. ad7nittere, f. ad + miitere ; refash, after 
L.] I. As a voluntary agent, i. To allow 
to enter, let in, receive ,* spec, in Law, into the 
possession of a copyhold estate. 2. Jig. To 
consent to, permit ME.; to acknowledge, as 
lawful, etc. 1538 ; to concede, as true, etc. 1532. 
A*lso with of 1649. 

1. Obsolete words^ are admitted Johnson. To a. 
air Tyndalu Admitted a Commoner 1713, to bene- 
fices Burnet. Mirth, a. me of thy crew Milt. 2. 
She will a. no kinde of suite Twel. JL. i, ii. 45, To 
a. a prayer Shenstone, delay Jas. Mill. To a. a title 
Shaks. yo/mii. i. 200, a claim to tribute Wellesley. 
To a. the outline of a story Freeman. 

n. As an involuntary agent, i. irans. 
To be the channel of admission to ; to afford 
entrance 1703. 2. To have room for 1661. 

3. To lie open to, be compatible with, arch, 
1538. Also with 47/1718. 

I. This order admits the whole party (mod.). 2. 

The passage admits two abreast {mod.). 3, My 

loue admits no qualifying crosse Tr. Cr. iv. iv. g. 
[His] conduct admitted.. of no apology Mar. Edge- 
worth. Hence Admi’ttable a. orig, = Admis- 
sible, now lit. ; Capable of being admitted to a place 
or as a fact ; var. Admittible. Admi’ttedly adv. 
by general admission. Admi'tter, one who admits 
(senses 1 . 1, 2). fAdmi’ttie (rare), admittance. B. 
Jons. Admitting vdi. sb. willing or official recep- 
tion ; mental assent ; acknowledgement. 

Admittance (^dmi*tans). 1589. [f. Ad- 
mit, after assistance, etc.] i. The action of 
admitting (see Admit I. i) ; permission to 
enter ; the fact of being admitted 1593. fa. 
Admissibility -1598, fa. Admitting as valid, 
true, etc. -1622. 

X. 'Tis Gold which buyes a. Cptih. ii, ixi. 73. A. to 
office in the Church Hooker, into favor J. Morris. 
A. is the last stage . . of copyhold assurances Black- 
stone, 2. A gentleman .. of great a. Merry W, m. 
iii. 61. ^ 3. A. of a tenet J, Swan. 

Admix (^dmfks), v. rare, 1533. [f. L. 
ad + Mix : — OE. miscan ; see Admixt.] To 
mingle with something else, irans, and iiitr, 
Admixt (^dmi'kst), ME. [ad, L, 
admixtus, admiscere ; spelt later admixed^ as 
if pa. pple.^ of Admix w. j Mingled with. 
Admixtion (^dmi’kstisn). ME. [ad. L. 
adniixtiomm : see Admixt,] The mingling 
of one thing with another. 

Admixture (^dmrkstiui). 1605. [f. L. 
admixt-- \ see Admixt.] i. The action of 
mingling as an ingredient ; the fact of being 
so mingled 1605. 2. That which is mixed 

with anything ; an alio/ 1665. 

Admonish (02dm|7'niJ), v, [ME. amonesten^ 
a. OFr. amonester : — late admonestare, f. ad^ 
monere. The was treated as the ppl. ending, 
and ««was refash, after L.] i. ge7i. To put 


m mind of duties ; to counsel, to warn ME. 
“hQ. To inculcate ME. 3. To put in mind, 
charge, exhort, to do ME. 4. To put in 
mind, warn {of against, for, that, etc.) 1541. 
5. To put in mind, inform {of that, etc.) 1574. 

I. A him as a brother 2 These. iiL 15. 3. Admonyst 

your people to do well their deuoyre Ld. Berners. 
4. He would admonest. .him of his lacke in diligence 
Klyot. s. He shall he admonished of the King’s 
pleasure Bramhall. Hence Admo'nisher, a 
monitor. Admomishingly adv. 

Admonishment (sedmp'nijment). ME. 
[a. OFr. amonestement ; see Admonish.] The 
action of admonishing, or being admonished ; 
an Admonition (sense 2). 

Admonition (se dm^ni-Jan). ME. [a. OFr. 
amonitiony later admottiiion^ ad. L. admoni- 
tio7iem» f. admonere.'] i. The action of ad- 
monishing ,* authoritative counsel ; warning, 
reproof, 2. An act of admonishing ; a 
statement of counsel or (ecclesiastical) censure 
1526. 

X. These things, .are written for our a. i Cor. x. ii. 
A or reproof Johnson. 2. A is the lowest of 
Ecclesiasticall censures Fuller. Hence fAdmo- 
ni'tioner, a monitor ; spec, in pi. The Puritans who 
in 1571 presented an a. to Parliament, condemning 
the ceremonies of the Church of England. var. 
Admojnitor, fern. Admo'nitrix; hence Admo - 
nito'rial a. {rare) = Admonitory. 

Admonitory (^dm^-nitsri), a. 1594. [ad. 
L. admonttorius.'] Of or pertaining to an 
admonitor ; giving admonition. 

An a. glance Scott, A raised a, finger Dickens. 

I Admortization, var. of Amortization. 

I fAdmo-ve, v, ME. [ad. L. admovere.'\ 

1. To move to or towards -1646. 2. To 

advance 1839. Hence Admo*tive a, charac- 
terized by motion towards. 
fAdna'SCent, a. 1664. [ad. L. adnasceni- 
em, adnasci.'] Growing or produced upon 
something else. Hence Adna’scence, ad- 
hesion of parts to each other by the whole 
surface. 

Adnate (se-dn^Jt), a, 1661. [ad. L. ad- 
natus; see also Agnate.] fi. Acquired 
-1677. a* Phys. and Bot. Attached con- 
genitally by the whole surface ,* grown to con- 
genitally j66i. 

Adnation (sedn^i'Jan). 1842. [f. prec.] 
Growth to ; esp, in Bot, of different whorls of 
the inflorescence to each other. 

Adnominal (£)edn^*minal), a. 1845. [f. 
L. adnoinenL\ Of or belonging to an adnoun ; 
attached to a noun. 

The adjective in [its attributive use] is a. Hadley. 
Adnoun (ge'dnaun). 1753. [f. L. ad^ 
Noun ,* cf. mod.F. adnom.~\ An adjective ; spec. 
an adj. used substantively. 
fAdnu-mber, v, [f. L. ad + Number v.] 
To count in -1561. 

Ado (ad^*), sh.j prop, zf, inf. ~ at do. 
ME. [f. a- (see A- pref. 5) +Do.] i. pres, 
inf. To do ; esp. in to have ado, (Cf. Fr. avoir 
affaire, orig. avoir d faire.) 2. In doing ; 
astir 1577. Hence, through much ado, etc., 
by taking the adverbs as adjs. qualifying ado : 

3. si, (pi. rare, adoes, ados.) Doing, fuss ME. 

4. Labour, trouble 1485. 

I, I will nowt have a. ther with Sir J, Paston. 2. 
An eager bustling, that rather keeps a. than does 
anything Earle. 3. Without more ado Freeman. 
4. Quaking bogs, which we shall have our own ados 
to make ..habitable Carlyle. 
fAdo, pa. pple, 1554. [for idoy pdo, ydon ; 

kr particleL\ Done. Dead for ado : 
and done with. 0?ice for ado : once for all. 
-1642. 

-ado, suffix of sbs. i. a. Sp. or Pg. -ado 
masc. of pa. pple., as desperado : — L. desperaius. 

2. Refash, of sbs, in -ade, a. Fr. -ade fern. 

( — lt,-aia), perh. on the erron. analogy 
of renegade = renegado, 

II Adobe (ad^a-bf, ad^a*b). 1834. [Sp., 

through U.S. from Mexico.] An unburnt brick 
dried in the sun. Also aitrib. 

tAdo*d, int. 1708. [for Ah God / cf. adad^ 
etc.] -J762, 

Adolescence (aed^ile’sens). ME. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. adolescentia ; see next.] The process 
or condition of growing up; the growing age; 
youth ; the period between childhood and 


matunty, extending from 14 to 25 in males, 
from 12 to 21 in females. Also Jig. 
fig, [A Disease] of National A Carlyle. 

Adolescency (£ed47le*s&si). ME. [ad. L, 
adolescentia,"] The quality or state of being 
adolescent ; youthfulness, as opp. to youth. 
Adolescent (0ed47le'sent). 1482. [as sb. 
a. Fr., ad. L. adolesceiiiem ; see Adult.] A. 
sb. A person in the age of adolescence. B. adj. 
Growing from childhood to maturity 1785. 

B. I see Near manhood in thy a, limbs B. Taylor. 
fAdon. [a. Fr., a. L., var. oi Adorns (q. v.).] 
Adonis ; a fop. Shaks. • 

11 Adonai (ad^a*nai, 0ed47n^*3i). 1483. [Heb.] 
A name of the Supreme Being ; in O. T. 
‘ Lord ’ ; substituted by the Jews, in reading, 
for fahveh, the ‘ ineffable name 
Adonic (adp*nik). 1678. [ad. Fr. adonique, 
ad. med.L. ado?iicus ; cf. Sapphicus, etc.] A. 
adj. Of or relating to Adonis ; m Pros, used of a 
metre, consisting of a dactyl and a spondee 
( — v-7 J — — "B, sb, [sc. verse or li?ie.] 

1753* var. Adomian. 

Adonis (adJa-nis). 1597. [Gr., ad. Phoen. 
adon lord ; a Heb. name of God.] i. In 
Gr. Mythology, a youth beloved by Venus for 
his beauty: hence, a beau 1765. +2. Aland 

of wig -1775. 3* A genus of plants, N.O. 

Ranunculaceoe, including Pheasant's Eye 1597. 
4. A butterfl/ {Polyommatus Adonis). 

2. A fine flowing a. or white periwig 1775. Hence 
Adone'an a, A'donize v, to dandify, irans. and 
inir. 

fAdOTiist 175X. [f, Adonai.] In//.: A 
Hebrew sect, differing fromt he J ehovists, esp. 
as to whether the word Adonai is always read 
for the word Jehovah, 

tA-doors, prop, a doors, a door. 1526. 
= both of doors (see A prep.^), and at doors 
(cf. a-do). 

Cf. Driven out of doores with it Co7n. Err, rv, iv, 
36. As you went in at doors Marlowe. 
fAdO'perate, v. [f. med.L. adoperat-, 
adoperare ; see Operate.] To bring into 
operation --1681. Hence Ado:pera*tion. 
Adopt (adp'pt), V, 1548. [a. Fr. adopter, 

ad. L. adopiare,] 1. To take voluntarily 
into any relationship 1548 ; esp, that of a son 
1604. 2. To take up from another and use 

as one’s own 1607 I in Philol. To take a 
foreign word into use without changing its 
form {mod.). 3. To take (a course, etc.) as 

a matter of choice 1769, ^4. causal. To 

affiliate, attach, to any one. [L. se alicui adop- 
tare.] PoPE. f 5. To christen or rechristen 

~i6oi. 

X. To a. as heyre Hall, as sonne in law Barckley, 
as favourites Johnson. Rather to a. a Child, than get 
it 0th. I. ill. 191. 2. To a. a policy Shaks., systems 

Chesterfield, Egyptian habits Froude. 3. He 
adopted one posture H. Martineau. The resolu- 
tions were adopted 1875. 4. Adopted to a foreign 

land Pope. Hence Ado=ptabi*lity^ capability of 
being adopted ; concr. an adoptable thing. Ado*pt- 
able«. Ado’ptedly Ado'ptivent. dueto 
adoption ; having the habit of adopting, Ado*p- 
tively adv, by way of adoption, 
f AdO'ptant. 1671. [a. Fr., ad. L. adop- 

tantem?] One who adopts. 

Adopter (ad^’ptsi), 1572. [f. Adopt.] 

1, One who adopts, esp. an adoptive father. 

2. One who adopts an opinion, etc. (see Adopt 

V, 2, 3) 1829. 3. Chcm, = Adapter 2. 

Adoption (ad^-pjon). ME. [ad. L. 
adoptionem, f. adopt-, whence adopiare.") i. 
The action of adopting or fact of being adopted 
(see Adopt v. i) ME. 2. Taking up and 
treating as one’s own 1598 ; spec, in Philol. 
taking a foreign word into use without changing 
its form; a word so taken; also passively 
I7SS- 

1. The friends thou hast, and their a. tride Hand. 

I, iii. 62. A. into immortal palaces^ Lamb. a. The 
country of his own a. Seeley. Which [words] d^end 
for their a. on the suffrage of futurity J ohnson. Hence 
Ado’ptional <*. fAdo'ptious a. of or connected 
with a. Shaks. 

Adoptionist (adp-pjsnist). 1847. [f. 

Adoption.] Eccl. Hist, One of a sect who 
maintained that J esus Christ is the son of God 
by adoption only. Also used atudh. 

II Ador. ME. [L.] vSacrificial grain, spelt. 
Adorable (ado9*rab’l), a, 1611. [a. Fr., 

9 (f/r, fern, tforth). 
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ad. L, adorabilem ; see Adore.] i. Worthy of 
divine worship. 3. By exaggeration, said of 
anything to which one is passionately attached 
or for which one has a great regard 1710. 

1. The a, wisdom of God Burke, a, A. places 
Shaftesbury. Hence Adorahi*lity. AdoTable- 
ness. AdoTahly a, 

Adoral (asdoa’ral), a, 1882. [f. L. ad -h 
or-, mouth + -AL ] Situated at the mouth. Cf. 
Aboral, Hence A: do ‘rally adv. 

Adoration (sedorei-Jon). 1543. [^* Fr., ad. 
L. adoraiionim ; see Adore ] i. The act of 
worshipping, or paying divine honours. 3. 
jig. The exhibition of profound regard and love 
i6or. 3, techn. A method of electing a pope 
by a low reverence before the same candidate 
from two-thirds of the voters present 1599. 

I. A is .. the prostration of the Soul Liodon. a. 
How does he loue me? With adorations TweL N. 
I. V. 274. 

Adoratory (MfrAtsri), rare. 1800. [ad. 
med.L. adoraUrium.] A place of worship. 
Adore(ad6su), 2?. 1483. [ad. {0)F. adorer, 
replacing OF. aourtr : — L. adorarei see Ad- i 
and Orate.] i. irans. To pay honour to, as 
to a deity, esp. with appropriate gesture, as 
prostration, kneeling, or the like. b. To vene- 
rate with relative or representative honours 
1582. c. To elect (a pope) by Adoration 
1670. d. absoU or intr. 1582, 3. To regard 

with the utmost reverence and affection 1594. 
IF Confused with Adorn. 

1. To preye and adoure god Almyghty Caxton. 
The host, which he publicly adored Smollett. 2. My 
soul adores judiciall schollership^ Marstok. ^The 
hore Congealed litle drops, which doe the mome 
adore Spenser. Hence fAdoTative a. pertaining 
to adoration. tAdo’rement, rare. Ado*rer, a 
worshipper; fig, a lover. AdoTingly adv. 

Adorn (adp*jcn), v. [ME. aorne, a. OFr. 
aomer\ — L. adomare. Refash, after L. ; see 
also Anorn.] I. To be an ornament to ; to 
beautify, add lustre to ME. ; also Jig. ME. ; 
and hence, of persons 1534. 3. To furnish 

with ornaments ; to deck or embellish [with) 
ME. Also fig. f 3. To deck out speciously, 
dress up -1622, ^ By confusion with ME. 

adoren : To adore 1470. 

1. A^ Garland to adorne Her Tresses Milt. fig. 
The piety which adorns his character {mcd,). A new 
Cjbber shall the stage a. Pope, z. Aourned as a 
king Caxton. ^ As a bride adometh herselfe with her 
jewels Isa. Ixi. 10. The . . venues with which he 
has adorned his mind Burke. Hence fAdoTU 
sb. adornment. tAdoma'tion, the act of adorn- 
ing, ornament. Ado*m.ed ppL a. furnished with 
ornaments, or with qualities that give distinction. 
AdoTner. Ado*rningly adv. 
tAdOTn, a. rare. [f. It. adorno, short f. 
tdomaio : — ^L. adomatus ; see Adorn t/.] 
Adorned. 

Made so a. for thy delight the more Milt. 
fAdoma'tion, 1597. [f. L. adornat-, 

adomare ; see Adorn.] The act of adorning ; 
ornament. 

Adornment (adp'inment). 1480. [a. OFr. 
aonmemeni, later adornement ; see Adorn.] 
I. The action of adorning. 3. That which 
adorns ; an ornament. With pL 14S9. 
Aaosculation(3edpski2<l^i*Jhn). 1674. U- 
L. adosculat-, adosculariS^ Impregnation by 
mere contact, without intromission. 
llAdOSS^ (ad^s£, adi?'si), ppl. a. [Fr.] 
Her. — Addorsed. 

Adown (adau'n). arch. [OE. of d^ne, 
L, de monte (see Down sb., and cf. OFr. d val 
L. ad vallem). Soon aphet. to dun, doun, 
Down.] A. adv. 1. To a lower place ; 
downward, down OE. fig, ME. f 3. In a 

lower place ; esp. on earth OE. 

*. His.. collar hung a. Scott. a. In this erthe 
adoun Chaucer. 

B. prep, (with obj.) Downwards upon or 
along ME. Alsoji^. 

Adoune the staire Chaucer. A. the sky Phillips, 
the Pyrenees Byron, fig , A life’s latter days M. 
Arnold. Hence t Adownright = Downright. 
tAdownward^ift'. = Downward; prep . = Adown 




dp-, obs. f. App-. 

Adpress (sedpre-s), v. 1872. [f. L. ad- 

press-, adprimere.] To press close to. Hence 
Adpre-ssed ppl. a. pressed close to, as hairs 
on stems. 


!! Adpromissor (sedpromi soj, -01). [a, L.] 
Rom. Law. One who gives bail or security. 
Adq-, obs. t. ACQ-. 

Adra'd, a. arch. ME. [prob. weak 
f, ojdrad, pa. pple. of Op-DREDE,] Frightened. 
I was the less a. Of what might come Mokkis. 
Adradial (sedr^i*dial), a, 1880. [f. L. 
ad-^-radiiisJ] Situated near or beside a ray. 
b. sb. An adradial organ, 
t Adrea*d, v. OE. [A- firf. 4.] To dread. 
fAdrea-med, pple. 1556. Ta be a., to 
dream. 

Adrenal (sedtrrnaD, a. and sb. 1875. [f. 
Ad- 1 + L. renes kidneys. 1 rinat. = SuPRA- 
REN AL, Hence Adrenalin f-r/'nalin), a crystal- 
line substance extracted from the adrenal 
glands, used as a hsemostatic. 
tAdre*ncli, ME. only. [f. A- pref. i + 
Drench, OE. drenca?i.] To give to drink ; 
trans. to submerge, drown ; refi. to drown 
(oneself) ; zntr. to ‘ go down as a ship. hi. 
and fig. 

Adrift (adrrft), adv. 1624. [f. Aprep.'t 

-f- D rift. Ctafioah] Drifting, at the mercy 
of wind and tide. fig. 1690. 

With all his ..trees a. Milt. fig. The mind.. a. 
Young. 

fAdrip, adv. 1867. [A prep.^ + Drip.] 
Dripping. 

Adrogate (se*dr/>gfiit), v. Also arrogate. 
1649. [f. L. adrogat-y adrogare.~\ Rozn. Law. 

To adopt a person who was at the time his own 
master or sui juris. Hence, A'drogated 
ppl. a. adopted when sui juris. Adroga*tion. 
Also arrogation. A'droga tor, he who adro- 
gates. Also arrogator. 

Adroit (Mroit), a, 1652, [a. Fr., orig. 
d droit, OFr. dreit : — late L. dricttim : — cl. L. 
directum ; see Direct.] Possessing address 
or readiness of resource, either bodily or mental; 
dexterous, active, clever. i 

A cavalry Evelyn, wrestlers 1825, intriguers Mot- 
ley. Hence Adroi’tly adv. Adroi*tness, the 
quality of being a. ; skill and readiness, either bodily i 
or mental. 

fAdro*p. 1471. Akh. Lead; the philo- 
sopher’s stone. B. Jons. 

Adrostral (asdrp-stral), a. 1878. [f. L. 
ad + rostrum.^ Zool. Pertaining to or at the 
beak or snout. 

Adry, adv. 1599. [f. Dry a . ; cf. acold, 
etc. ] In a dry condition ; thirsty. 

Ads, var. of Ods, ‘ minced ' form of Gods. 
Adscititious (sesdsiti-Jos), a. ; also asc-. 
1620. [f. L. adscii- \ascit-), adsciscere.'] As- 
sumed, adopted from without ; supplemental ; 
additional. 

A. habits Evelyn. Initial vowels . , not radical, hut 
a, M. Muller. Hence A'dsciti’tionsly adv. 
Adscript (ae*dskript). 1822. [ad. L. ad- 
scripius, adscribere.~\ A. adj. i. Written after, 
opp. to subscript. 3. For med.L. adscriptus 
{glebd), attached (to the soil), and there- 
fore passing with it. Said of feudal serfs. 
B. sb. = adj. 2 used subst. var. Adscri*pted 
ppl. a. Hence Adscripti'tious a. bound by 
adscription. 

Adscription (sedskri'p/on). r66o. [ad. 
L. adsertpHonem ; see Ascription.] 1. ~ 
Ascription 1857. fa. spec. Circumscribing 
or inscribing geometrical figures -1660. 3. 

Attachment as an Adscript 1872. 

Adsignify (aedsi'gnifoi), v, rare. 1798. 
[ad. L. adsignificare.] To signify an action 
with an addition of time, as in tenses. Hence 
Adsi-*gnifica*tioii. 

Adsorption (aedsp-jpjen). 1883. [f. L, 
ad -^-sorption ; see Absorption.] Condensa- 
tion of gases on surfaces of solids. 
tAdspira-tion. « Aspiration. 
Adstiptdate (^dsti-pi7a«fit), v. [f. L. a{d) 
sHpulat-, a(d}stzpulari.'] Rom. Law. To act 
as second stipulant or receiving party to a 
bargain. Hence Adsti;puIa*tioii, the addi- 
tion of, or acting as, a second stipulant. Ad- 
sti‘pula:tor, a second stipulant who stipulates 
in the same terms as the first. 

Adstrict, -ion, -ory, obs. vars, of Astrict, 

-ION, -ORY. i 


Adstringe, -ent, obs. vars. of Astringe, 

-ENT. 

11 AdulaTia, 1798. Switzerland.] 

A variety of Orthoclase. 

Adulate z/. 1777. [f.L.aduial-, 

adiilari.] To flatter basely or slavishly. 
Hence A*dula tor. 

Adulation (re di^^ki’Jon). IME. [a. OFr 
adulacion, ad, L. adulationem ; see Adulate.] 
Servile flattery or homage ; exaggerated and 
hypocritical praise. 

Flatery and adulacioun Chaucer. Titles blowne 
from a. Hen. V, iv. i. 271. 

Adulatory (se-dmlatori), a. 1611. [ad. 
L. adulaiorius.'] Of or belonging to an adu- 
lator ; servilely or fulsomely flattering. 

A, addresses Burke. A style rather too a. Hallam. 
Adullamite (ad2?*lam3it). ME. [f. Adul- 
lam.'] 1. prop. An inhabitant of Adnllam ; 
see Ge 7 t. xxxviii. 12. 2. A frequenter of the 

cave of Adullam. fig. A name founded on the 
application by Mr. 13 right of i Sam. xxii. i, 2, 
to certain members of the British House of 
Commons who in 1866 seceded from the Liberal 
party on the question of Parliamentary Reform. 

3 . The little third party were at once christened the 
Adullamites McCarthy, 

Adult (ad2?*lt), 1531, adultus ^ 

adolescere.'] Grown up, having reached the 
age of maturity, fig. Full-grown 1670. As sb, 
[sc, person. ] 1658. 

Adult Baptismi the baptism of adults only ; opp. 
to Infant Baptism, Hence fAdu’lted. ppl, a. 
grown to maturity, rare. AduTthood. Aau'lt- 
ness. 

tAdudter. [ME. avotder, a. OFr. avouire, 
aoutre: — L. adulterimt (perh. f. ad + alter) ; 
see Adulterer.] An adulterer. 
fAdtflter, v. [ME. avoid re, a. OFr. avou- 
trer, aouirer\ — L. adulter are ; refash. after L.] 
I. To commit adultery -1775. fi' = Adul- 
terate -1651. 

Adulterant (adzjflterant). 1755. [ad. L. 
adulteraniem ; see Adulter zl j A. sb. 

That which adulterates. B. adj. Adulterating 
1881. 

Adulterate (adx7‘lter<?'t), 1590. [ad. 
'L.adulieraius see Adulter z/.] i. Stained 
by adultery, either in origin or conduct ; adul- 
terous. 3. Spurious; base in origin or by 
intermixture 1592. 

1. Possest with an a. blot Com. Err, ir. ii. X44. 
Th’ a. Hastings Rich. Ill, iv. iii. 69. 2. Th’ a. 

Beauty of a falsed Cheek Danirll. To clisceni 
between true and a. Justice Hoddls. A. copper 
Swift. 

Adulterate (adz>*lteifiit), v. 1531. [f. L. 
aduUerai-, adulierare, replacing AdulTER z/.] 
d*!. zntr. = mod. To conuint adultery -1698, 
f3. trails. To debauch -1678. 3. lo render 

counterfeit, corrupt, debase, esp. by base ad- 
mixture 1531. 

I. She adulterates hourely with thine Vnckle lohn 
Shaks. John in. i. 56. 2. _T'o murder Uriah and a. 

his wife Milt. 3. To a. coin with a more base metal 

Elyot, scripture with false gloses More, our tongue 
with strange woids Addison. Hence Adulterated 

PPL - Adulterate a. t, 2. Adudterately Wv. 
Adu’lterateness. Adulterator, t an adulterer ; 
one who debases, etc, by spurious admixture. 
Adulterer (^ad2>‘llcroj). [ME. avou-, avow- 
terer, trer, f. avouter, Adultkr v. Displaced 
adulter, etc, in 17th c.] i . One who commits 
adultery ME. Of a woman ^ 1550. fs. « 
Adulterator -1650. 

Adulteress (adt?‘ltcrcs,-trcs). [ME. avou- 
ires, avoutresse, a. OP>, aiviresse, and fern, of 
Adulter, not of prec.] A woman that com- 
mits adultery. 

Adulterine (id2?‘ltcroin),«. 1542. [ad.L. 
adulieriuus, f. adulter. | r. Born of adultery 
1751. 2. Of or relating to adultery \jmd.). 

3 * fig- Due to adulteration ; spurious 1543. 
4. Illegal, unlicensed ; esp. in Hug. Hist. Adul- 
terine castles, guilds 1640. 

Adulterize (fidz^'ktiroiz), v. arch. 16 rr. 
[f. Adulter sb.] To commit adultery. Hence 
Adu'lterism. rare. 

Adulterous a. 1:470, [f. 

Adulter.] x. Pertaining to or characterized 
by adultery. fa. » Adulterine l -1607. 

3. Pertaining to or characterized by adultera- 
tion. arch. 1567. 


a(p«ss). an (Uud). v f (Fr. ckei). , (eT„). ■.i (7, g,,). , (ft. eau d.yie). i (sit), i (Psych.). 9 (wh^ 
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1. A. Anthony Shaics. An a, union i^jzod.), 3. An 2. 
mixture Smollett. Hence Adu’lterously adv. 

Adultery (adzj'lten). [ME. avou-, avow- 
-irte, “terie, a. OFr. avouterie^ avouirie, f. 
avouire, aouire : — L. adulter ; refash, adultery, 
as if orig. formed on L. adultenum.'] i. 
a. Violation of the marriage bed ; sexual inter- 
course of a married person with one of the 
opposite sex, whether unmarried, as in smgle, 
or married to another, as in double adultery 
ME. b. Unchastitygenerally, and thus applied 
by theologians to marriages of which they 
disapproved {Interpretative adultery). Also 
fig. idol-worship ; and Eccl. the enjoyment by 
any one of a benefice during the life-time of the 
legal incumbent, or the translation of a bishop 
from one see to another {Spiritual adultery) 
ME. t2. Adulteration -lOys. 

X. Of [Dame Katryne Swynford] in double Avoutry 
gottyn 1485. A was long unknown at Sparta 
Thirl WALL. b. Shee. .committeth a. with stones 
and with stockes Jer. iii. 9. 2. Th’ adulteries of 

Art B. Jons. 

Adumbrate (adz^’mbrtfit), v. X581. [f. 
L. adumbrat-, adumbrare.'] -fi. To shade 
(and so complete) a sketch 1599. a. To 
represent the shadow of ; to outline ; to sketch 
1641. 3. jlg. To represent by * shadow ’ or 

emblem ; to typify; hence, to foreshadow 1581. | 
4. To overshadow, darken 1670. 

2. Adumbrated and obscurely indicated 1692. 3. 

Noah is adumbrated to us . . in Prometheus Gale. 
4. Good qualities .. adumbrated by .. defects 1670. 
Hence Adu'mbral a. shady; SooI.=Advmbrellar, 
Adu’mbrative a. having the attribute of adum- 
brating. Adu'mbratively adv. 

Adumbration (sedx7mbr<fi’j9n). 1531. [ad. 
L. adu 77 ibraiio 7 iem ; see Adumbrate.] -f i. 
Shading in painting -1531. 2. Representa- 

tion in outline ; co 7 icr. a sketch ; a shadowy 
figure : a faint description 1552. 3. Symbolic 

representation 1622. 4. Her. An outline 

figure 1610. 5. Overshadowing; obscuration 

1653. 

2. Far-off hints and adumbrations Lowell. The 
Prime Minister’s a. of measures {znodl). 3. An Em- 
blem or A of our passage through life Hartley. 
Adumbrellar (sejdjtjmbreriai), a. 1881. 
[f. L. ad + Umbrella. Cf. adoral.'\ Zool. 
iPertaining to the upper surface of the velum, 
which is turned towards the ' umbrella ' or disk, 
in sea-blubbers ; opp, to abu 77 ibrellar, 
Adunation (sediz^n^’Jan). 1555. [ad. L. 

adu7iaiio7ie7n.'\ Union into one. 

Adunc (adt?*nk), a. 1626. [ad. L. aduncus. 
Hooked. Hence fAdumcity, hookedness. 
Adu*ncous a, hooked, incurved. 

Adumcate, v. 1823. [f. med.L. aduncat-, 
aduncare ; see Adunc.] To curve inward. 
(Only in pa. pple.) 

fAdU're, v, ME. [ad. L. adurere."] To 
burn completely ; to scorch, parch -1626. 
Hence f Aduxent ppl. a. Bacon. 

A-du*sk, 1856. [A/r<f/.l-j-DusK.] 

In dusk, dark. Mrs. Browning. 

Adust (adyst), ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. 
adusius; see Adure.J i. Scorched; burnt 
up ; parched. Also Jig, 1550. a. Brown, 
as if scorched ; sunburnt 1596. 3. Med. 

Characterized by dryness of the body, heat, 
thirst, burnt colour of the blood and little serum 
in it, etc. Obs, exc. in gen. sense, atrabilious, 
sallow, gloomy, etc. ME. 

X. The Lyhian air a. Milt. A^ wine 1684. An a, 
taste Hales. 2. Here [in Spain] everything is a- 
and tawny Ford. 3. Choller a., and melancholic 
Baker. Hence fAdu'st v. to burn; to dry up 
with heat. Also Jig-. Adu’sted ppL a. ^ Adust a. 
tAdu'stive a. fi&ry. 

AdU'St, adv. and a. 1863. [A- prep }■•>{■ 

Dust.] In a dusty condition. 

■f Adustion, 1533. [ad. L. adustionem ; 
see Adure.] I. The action of making 
Adust -1725. a. The state of being Adust 
(senses i, 3) --1723. 

II Ad valorem (m-'d vdlo»Tem). 171 1. [L.] 

" In proportion to the value ' ; a phrase applied 
to a mode of levying customs-duties upon 
goods when these are taxed at rates propor- 
tioned to their estimated value. 

Silk goods [pay] an ad valore7H duty of 30 per cent, 
1825, 

Advance («dva*ns), v, [ME. auancen, 
avancen, a. OFr. avancer : — pop. L, aba 7 iteare, 


f. aba 7 ite (Fr. ava?zi), f. ab + ante ; see Ad- 2, 
for a~ =. ab- becoming ad-J^ L To move for- 
ward in place. i. To move, put, or push 
forward {lit. and fig.) 1509 ; intr. and fig. to 
go forward, make progress in life, etc. 1513. 
2. Of a process or thing in course : To for- 
ward, help on ME. ; refi. and ijttr, to progress 
towards completion 1644, 3. To put forward 

for notice, present 1509. 

l. Brauely a, your, .shields Heywood. They bad 
. . advanced about a mile De Foe. fig. To a. in know- 
ledge Locke, in life Johnson, commercially Crump. 

2. To a. hostile preparations Wellesley, one’s views 
Kane. As the work advances {znod,). ^ To a, argu- 
ments Bentley, a claim Southey. 

n. To move forward /zOTif. i. To make 
earlier 1481. 2. To pay before due ; and 

hence, to pay or lend on security of future re- 
imbursement 1679. 

l. The . . benefits my death advances you Tourneur. 
a. I will a. him 50 on your note-of-hand ( 7 nod.). 

m. To move upward. i. To raise or lift 

up. lit. and fig. arck. 1475. 2. To raise or i 

promote in rank, etc., to put in a better position 
ME. 3. Law. To provide for children, esp. 
in anticipation of the provisions of a will, etc. 
ME. f 4. fig. To extol ; to boast -1660. 

5. To raise in famount, rate, or price 1691. 
intr. 1882. * 1 * 6 . To be over and above. (Cf. 

It. ava 7 isare.) -idol, 

x.^ The fringed Curtains of thine eyes aduance Temp. 

I. ii. 408. Advancing high The.. floating Pageantry 
Words w. 2, To a. preests and clerks by prebends 
[etc.] 1461. To a. his family Freeman. 4 Praise 
and a, [the Lord] for ever Frith. 5. The Bank 
has advanced the rate of discount to 5% (mod.). Rupee 
paper has fractionally advanced ( 77 iad.). Hence 
tAdvamceable Advamcingly adv. 

Advance (^dvams), sb. 1496. [partly a. 
Fr. avance, f. avancer ; and see prec. J I, A 
going forward, onward, or upward. i. For- 
ward motion ; also ellipt. the order to move 
forward a 1674 ; fig. progress 1668 ; a step for- 
ward i860. 3. A personal approach, an 

overture 1678. 3. A rise in amount, value, 

or price 1677. 

X. The enemy s a. Clarendon. The A. has been 
sounded (jnod.). These are the days of a. Tennyson. 
A very great a. Dickens, z. To make advances 
towards a reconciliation Macaulay, 3. An a. in 
the. .rate of discount Crump. 

n. A putting forward. f i. — Advance- 
ment -1696. ^3. The putting forward of 

statements ; an allegation -1699. 3. Pay- 

ment in anticipation, or on security ; hence, a 
loan 1681. 

3. A weeks wages a. Swift. Life assurances..as 
security for advances Crump. 

m. A being forward. The state of being 
before, to the front, or above 1668. 

Much in a. of the rates of goods Child. Hutton 
was in a. of the speculation of his time Huxley. In 
advance', a. Of place, Ahead; b. Of time, Before- 
hand ; c. In the position of having advanced money 
on account 

Co 77 tb., etc, ; a.-guard, a guard before or in front 
of the main body of an army; -proofs, -sheets, 
parts of a work supplied previously to publication. 

Advanced (Mva*nst), ppl. a. 1460. [f. 
Advance v.] i. Moved forward, standing 
to the front 1795. 2. fig* Far on in life, time, 

etc. 1534. ts- Promoted -1681. f 4. Raised 
(physically) -1673, 5. Raised (in amount) 

1782. 

X. A guard, post, works {.Mill). a. A period of 
life Digby, beliefs Sir T, Browne, truths of mathe- 
matics Mill, political opinions {znodl). 

Advancement (^dvamsment). ME. [a. 
Fr. avanceine 7 it\ see Advance.] i. Pro- 
motion, preferment. a. Law. The promo- 
tion of children in life, esp. by advancing 
money, etc. (see Advance v. III. 3) ; the 
money so advanced ME. fs. Vaunting 
-1646. 4. Furtherance of a thing in process ; 

improvement 1551. +5. A going forward 

{lit. and figl) ; see Advance v. -1825. 6. 

Advancing or forward condition 1793. t 7 - 

Payment in advance -1649. 

X. What a. may I hope from thee Haml. in. ii. 62. 
The Advancements of every Person according to his 
Merit Milt. 4. The Proficience and A. of Learn- 
ing Bacon. 6, Water-melons in good a. Hawthorne. 
Advancer (^dva-nsw). 1496. [f. Ad- 

vance v."] I. One who advances, see the 
vb. fa. Elfet. Amplification, auxesis, or 
climax. Puttenham, 3* A second branch 
of a buck’s horn 1496. 


Advantage (adva'nted^). [ME. avantage, 
a. Fr. avaniage, f. avant, with ad- for a- = ; 

see Advance v. Aphet, to 'vantage, vantage.^ 
I. Superior position, i. The position, state, 
or circumstance of being iTt adva 7 ice, or having 
the better of another in any respect ; superiority, 
esp. in contest or debate ME. 2. In Tennis, 
the next point after Deuce, a temporary 
superiority, not the game. Also attrib. 1641. 
t3. = Vantage-ground -1663. fi. A time 
of vantage, a chance -1667. 5. A favouring 

circumstance ; opp. to disadvantage 1483. 

X. The A. or Height of all the dry Land Ray. The 
Gauls maintained their a. Gibbon.^ To have, gain, 
get, give a. of, cvcTj font superiority over. I have 
seen the hungry ocean gain A. on the kingdom of the 
shore Shaks. To have t/iea. of: to have a personal 
knowledge which is not reciprocal. 2. It is but an 
a. to the dozen, it is no winning cast Milt. 4. Make 
use of time, let not a. slip Shaks. 5. lie use the a. 
of my power Eic/t II, iii. iii. 42. To take, make one's 
a. ofz thing ; to use any favourable condition it offers. 
To take an ill a. of his absence Merry Wiv. nr. iii. 116. 
To take at a . : when the position favours the taker. 
To play upon a . : to cheat. To turn rook and play 
upon a Sedley. 

n. The result of a superior position. i. 
Benefit ; increased well-being ME. f 2. 

Pecuniary profit, interest -1665. f 3. Over- 
plus, excess -1642. 

1. Nailed, For our a., on the bitter Crosse Shaks. 
To a. i Favourably. True Wit is Nature to a. dress’d 
Pope. 3. To lend or borrow upon a Merck V. 

I. iii. 71. 3. As many to th* vantage 0 th iv. iii. 84. 

Hence Advanta’geous a:, of advantage; fover- 
reaching, rare. Advanta*geous.ly adv., -ness. 
Advantage (^dva'ntedg), v. 1496. [a. 
Fr. avantager, -ier, with ad- for a- ^ ab- ; see 
Advance.] i. To give an advantage to 
1598. 3. To further the progress of 1586, 

f 3. To add to the amount or value of -1673. 
4. To benefit, profit 1526. \absol, -1668. '\rejl. 
-1693. tS- To gain -1557. 

I. Advantaged In their payes Barret. How dress 
advantages Women Richardson. 2. To a. a cause 
Washington, agriculture Bright. 4. To a. a statue 
by the addition of colour Ruskin. What shall it 
avauntage a man Tindale. They will . . a. themselves 
of the wind. Hence fAdvamtageable a. tend- 
ing to a. 

Advehent (se*dvzTient), a. 1836. [ad. L. 
advchc 7 ite 77 i.‘\ Afferent. 

Advene (Kdvr*n), v. 1606. [a. MFr. 

advenir (mod. avenir) : — L. adveziireJ^ To 
accede or come {to) ; to be superadded. irans. 
To reach 1839. 

f Advcnient, a. 1594. [ad. L. advenient- 
ezn ; see prec.] Superadded ; adventitious. 
Advent (se*dvent). OE. [a. OFr. advmt, 
literary form of auvent ; — L, advenius ; see Ad- 
vene.] I. Eccl. The season including the 
four Sundays immediately preceding the festival 
of the Nativity OE, 2. The Coming of Christ 
as Saviour of the world. Hence his Second 
Coming as Judge, and the Coming of the Holy 
Spirit. ME. 3. Any important arrival ; any 
arrival 1742. 

The a. of the Normans Strutt. Expecting still 
his a. home_ Tennyson. Hence A'dventist, one 
who holds millenarian views 1876. 

f[ Adventi'tia, sh. pi. 1876. [L. adventicia ; 
see Adventitious.] Phys. Membranous struc- 
ture, covering but not belonging to an organ. 
Adventitious (sedventi'Jas), a* 1603. [f. 
L. adventicius ; see Advent. Better adveii- 
ticious.] 1. Of the nature of an. addition 
from without; supervenient, accidental, casual. 
3, Law. Falling to a man by mere fortune, or 
from a stranger ; not profectiiious 1651. 3. 

Nat. Hist. esp. Bot. Appearing casually or in 
unusual places 1676. 

X. An a., no mother-language Howell Ana. popu- 
lation Grote. 3. A streaks, in leaves Grew, in buds 
Gray, in roots Oliver, var. t Adventi’tial Hence 
Adventi’tiously adv. Adventptiousness. 
tAdve*iitive, a. 1605. [f. L. advent- \ 

see Advene.] = Adventitious. As sh. An 
immigrant. Bacon. 

fAdve^ntry. [Formed by B. Jonson on 
adventer ; cf. entry, enter."] An adventure. 
Adventure (^dvemtiuj, -tjbi). {M-Kaven- 
ture, aueniure, a. OFr, auenture : — L. adventura 
(sc. res) ; see Advene. Refash, after L.] fi. 
That which happens without design ; chance, 
hap, luck ME. fa. A chance occurrence. 

§ (fzr, fern, eaxth). 


0 (Ger. K^ln). d (Ft. peu), ii (Ger. MiVllcr). H (Fr. dune), § (c^^rl). e (e») (tb^re). e (fi) (rein). ^ (Fr. fake). 
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Also in Law* -1727. tS- A trial of one’s 
chance ; a venture, or experiment -1790. 4. 

Chance of danger or loss : risk, jeopardy ME. 

5. A hazardous enterprise or performance ME. ; 

hence, a novel or exciting incident 1570. 6. 

A pecuniary venture, a speculation 1625. 7. 

Adventurous activity, enterprise^ME. 

I- To leave to the a. of uncertain pity Hooker. 
tPer, thy, tof a. : hy chance, tAn, ton, tin, 
tupon, tfor a. ; In case, lest, for fear. 2. Aven- 
ture is a mischance, causing the death of a man, with- 
out felony Blount. 3. Ta give tfie a. ; to try the 
venture. To stand in a. : To hang in doubt. To 
try the faire a. of tomorrow Shaks. yoim v. v. 22. 
tAt a., -s : At hazard, recklessly To draw a bow at 
aventure (not at a venture) i Kings xxiL 54. tAt 
all a., -s : At random ; at any risk. A mind float- 
ing at all adventures Lock^ 4. For my sake to 
put thy lifez« a. Yong. So in Mar. Insur. 5. To 
walk alone in London seemed of itself an a. C. Bronte. 

6. My East India^ a. Evelyn. 7. A yearning after 
a, 1825. The spirit of a. Burton. Hence Ad- 
venturesome a. given to running risks. Adve*n- 
turesomeness. 

Adventure (^dve-ntiui, -tjar), 7;, [ME. 
auenture, aventure, a. OFr. aventurer, f. ave7i~ 
ture, Adventure.] i. trans. To take the 
chance of ; to venture upon ME. 3. To risk 
the loss of ; to imperil ME. Also refl* 3. 
intr* To risk oneself, to venture {in, into, on, 
upo?i) to dare to undertake ; also fig. ME. 
f4, intr. To come by chance, beM. Usu. 
impers. ME. 

t. I’ll a. chiding Ford. 2. We had adventured 
our lives and liberties Goddard. To a. themselves 
abroad Potter. 3. To a. uppon the exploit Shaks., 
on a shore unknown Byron, to be sent to th‘ Towre 
Shaks. Hence Adventured ppt. a. risked; 
gained at a risk. Adventuring vdl. sb, risking ; 
trial ; ppL a. venturesome. 

Adventurer (^dventiurai). 1474. [a. 

Fr. aventurier, adv", f. aventure Adventure.] 
fi. A gamester 1474. a. One who seeks ad- 
ventures (see Adventure sh* 5) 1667 ; esp. a 
soldier of fortune ; also, a volunteer 1548. 3. 

One who undertakes or shares in commercial 
adventures ; a speculator ; a Merchant Adven- 
turer 1609. 4. One who lives by his wits 

1663. 

a. Military adventurers ready to flock to any stan- 
dard Thirlwall. 3, Adventurers (Eng.), share- 
holders in a mining enterprise Raymond. 4. N eedy 
adventurers were generally found in waiting Goldsm. 

Adventuress (^dventiures). 1754. [f. 

prec.] A woman who lives by her wits. 
Adventurous (advemtiuros), a. ME. [a. 
OFr. aveniuros, -eus ; see Adventure j^.] 
f I. Fortuitous ME. only. fs. Full of risk ; 
perilous -1637. 3. Prone to incur risk, rash 

ME. 4. Enterprising (without rashness) ME. 

2. To pass through this a, glade Milt. 3. A. Eve 
Milt. A hypotheses Whitney. 4. An a. people 
Burke. Hence Adve*nturous-ly adv., -ness. 

Adverb (se-dvarb). 1530. [a. Fr. adverbe, 
ad. L. adverhium, Gr, J Grain, One 

of the Parts of Speech ; a word used to express 
the attribute of an attribute ; one that qualifies 
an adj., vb., or other advb. Also aiirib. 
Adverbial (^dvaubihl), a. 1591. [ad. 
L. adverbialis ; see prec.] Of or pertaining to 
or of the nature of an adverb 1611 ; given to 
the use of adverbs, rare, 1710. As sb. 1591. 
Hence Adve'rbia*lity, the quality of being a. 
AdveTbialize v. to make an adverb of. Ad- 
veTbially adv, Adve:rbia*tion, a phraseo- 
logical adverb. Earle. 
f Adve-rsant, ppl, a. ME. [a. MFr. L. 
adversantem, adversary ; see Adverse.] Op- 
posing ; adverse (to) -1630. 

II Adversaria (aedvojsea*ria), sb, pi, 1610. 
[L. (sc. scripta) things written on the side 
fronting us (i. e. on one side of the paper) ; see 
Adverse.] A commonplace book ; = Mis- 
cellanea ; also, commentaries or notes on a 
text, etc. 

Adversary (se*dv9jsari). ME. [a. OFr. 
aversier, adv- : — L. adversarius ; see ADVERSE. 
In Shaks. adversary, in Milt, also adve'r- 
saryl\ A. sb, i. One who or that which 
takes up a position, or acts, as an antagonist ; 
an enemy, spec. The Devil. 2. pi, = Ad- 
versaria, commentaries. 

r. His ancient Knot of dangerous Adversaries Rich, 
III, m. i. 182. Or shall the A, thus obtain His end 
Milt. 


B. adj. Opposed, arch, ME. In Law, 
An a. suit: one in which an opposing party 
appears. 

The a. Champion Bolton. Hence Adversa*- 
rious a, hostile. Southey. 

Adversative (mdvsusativ), a, 1533. [ad. 
L. adversativus, f. adversat- ; see Adversant.] 
I. Expressive of opposition, contrariety, or 
antithesis. 'f'S. Of adverse nature -1603. 
As sb. 1556. Hence Adve'rsatively adv. 
Adverse (ss'dvsrs'), a, ME. [a, MFr. 
advers, -e, refash, of OFr. avers : — L. adversus. 
Poet, adverse and adve’rse,'} i. Acting in 
opposition to, actively hostile. 3 , Opposing 
any one's interests; hence, unfavourable, in- 
jurious, calamitous. Const, to, ME. 3. 
Opposite in position 1623- 
X. Aduerse Foreyners Shaks. A winds Digby, 
power Milt., gales Crabbe, critics Helps. Adverse 
possession (Law); possession of land by a person not 
the owner during a certain time without acknowledge- 
ment of the right of the real owner. 2. In prosperous 

days They swarm, but in a. withdraw their heads 
Milt. A to the cause of slavery Bright. 3. The 
a. hills Blackie. Hence fAdveTse v, to oppose. 
A'dversely adv. A*dverseness. 
Adversifoli-ate, -ous (advs*jsif<?u*liet, 
-as) , a. [f. L. adversus + folium -f -ate , -ous. ] 
Bot, Having leaves placed opposite to each 
other on the stem. 

tAdve*rsion. 1647. [ad. L. adversionem,'] 
Attention, 

Adversity (^dvausiti). ME. [a. MFr. 
adversiti, refash. f. OFr. aversiie : — L. adversi- 
iatem ; seeADVERSEj fi. Opposition, con- 
trariety -ME. 2. The condition of adverse 
fortune ; distress, trial, or affliction ; an adverse 
circumstance ; a calamity, etc. ME. f 3. 
Perversity -1606. 

^ 2. A findeth few friends Holinshed. A, Y. L. ii. 
i. 12. 3. Well said, a. (= perverse one) Tr. ^ Cr, v. 

i. 14. 

Advert (Mv3*jt),z>. ME. avertir 

: — late L. advertere for cl. L. advertire (sc. 
animum). Cf. ADVERTISE, AVERT.] -fi. 
To turn towards {lit, or fig.), rare. Only in 
ME. 2. intr. = Advertise 1. arch. ME. 
3. esp. To refer to in speech or writing 1777. 
t4. irans. — Advertise 2. -1692. f 5. To 
give warning of -1513. IT Erron. for Avert. 

2, To a. to the means of strengthening, .the Nizam 
Wellington. 3. I shall now a. to some other 
matters Priestley. Hence AdveTtent ppl, a. 
attentive. ? Obs. 

Advertence (^dvs-itens). ME. [a. MFr. 
advertance, -ence, refash, of OFr. avertance, , 
-ence : — L. advertentia ; see Advert.] The 
action of adverting or attending ; occ. = Ad- 
vertency. 

Advertency (sedvoutensi). 1646, [ad. 
late L. advertentia ; see prec. J The quality or 
habit of being advertent or attentive. 
Advertise (ae'dvsitsiz, Sc, sedvartsi'z), v, 
ME. [a. Fr. avertiss-, averiir, advertir*, see 
Advert. Oil i, advertisement, Cf. convertir, 
convert, etc.] f i. intr. To take note, con- 
sider -1526. fa. trans. To take note of, 
attend to, observe -1606. 3. trans. To call 

the attention of (another) ; to notify, admonish, 
or formally warn 1490. 4. Hence (pers. obj. 

omitted), To give notice of, make generally 
known 1588 ; esp. to make publicly known, by 
announcement in a journal, by circular, etc. 

5* fTo give warning or information 
{of) -1765 ; esp. by public notice in a journal, 
by placard, etc. 1772. 

3. To consider thereof and a. me timely Marvell. 
Advertised^ by me of his design Smollett. 4. 
Twenty things that are not to be advertised, you know 
Mar. Edgeworth. To a. a reward H. Walpole, a 
sale of slaves Burke. Phr, To a. fori to ask for by 
public notice. Hence Adve^rtisee* one advertised 
for, or aimed at by advertising. A dvertl’ser, one 
who advertises (senses 4, 5); a journal publishing 
advertisements. ^ A^dverti'sing vbl. sb. f warning, 
information; a bringing into notice, esp. by advertise- 
ment ; ppl. a. tad verting, attentive; issuing advertise- 
ments. 

Advertisement (sedvsutizment). 1460. 
[a. Fr. avertissemeni, adv- ; see Advertise. 
In U.S. Eedvsjtsrzmgnt,] fi. Attention, 
heed -1651. f3. Admonition, instruction 

-1715. ^ f 3. Information, notification -1716, 

4. A notification, a notice, arch. 1460, 5. 


A public announcement by the town-crier, in 
print, etc. ; spec, a paid announcement in a 
newspaper 1582. 

2. The advertisements came to him from . . many 
hands Burnet. 4. An a. to the reader Dibdin. 5. 
My griefs cry lowder than a. Much Ado v. i. 32. An 
a. of the particulars in thecommon newspapers De F oe. 

Advice (^dvsi’s). [ME. avis^ a. OFr. avis 
: — Ij.^advisum, f. ad 4- visum, videre. Refash. 
advts, modified later to advUe, advice.~\ f i. 
The way in which a matter is looked at ; opin- 
ion, judgement -1651. f 3. Prudence, wis- 
dom -1523, f 3. Weighing of opinions ; 

consultation -1654. 4. Opinion given or 

offered as to action ; used spec, in Med. and 
Law. ME. f 5. The result of consultation ; 
determination, plan -1704. f 6. An act ; a 
senalus consultum, rare. -1661. 7. Infor- 

mation given, notice ; news ; in pi. Communi- 
cations from a distance, spec, in Comm. P'ormal 
notice from a party concerned. 1490. 8. 

= Advice-boat. 

3. To take a . : to deliberate. Consider of it, take 

aduise Judges xix. 30. 4. Macb. iv. ii. 68. Ill of 

fever, and come only for a. Pepys. 5. Changing 
aduice on the sudden Savile. 7. A mail from Hol- 
land, which brought me several Advices Si eele. To 
give a banker a. of bills becoming due Crump. 

^ Comb, a.-yacht, -boat, one employed to bring 
intelligence ; a dispatch-boat ; see Adviso. 

Hence tAdvi*ceful considerate; full of counsel. 

Advisable (^dvsi-zab’l), a. 1647. [f. 

Advise.] i. Open to advice 1661. 3. 

Proper to be advised ; expedient 1647. 

I. An a. and teachable temper Wesley. _ 2. A 
coume Now not a. Cowper. Hence Advi sabi’lity, 
advisableness. Advi'sableness, readiness to be 
advised ; expediency. Advi'sably adv. 

Advise (^dvai’z), v. [ME. attisen, avisen, 
a. Fr. aviser : — late L. advisare, f. advistwi ; 
see Advice. Refasli. after MFr. adviser,'} 
f I, To look at, consider ; also, to watch for 
-1603. fs. To look at mentally ; to con- 
sider -1677 ; spec, in Sc. Law, to consider 
together (* take into avizandum ') 1609. fa. 
To purpose -1586. ■f4. reft. To bethink 

oneself (Fr. s' aviser), reflect. -1656 ; \intr, 
to ponder, deliberate -1671. Plence 5. To 
consider in company, to hold a consultation 
1513. 6. To offer counsel ; to give advice 

1375* 7 * I't'cins, To give counsel to, to coun- 
sel, caution ME. 8 . To give (formal) notice, 
to inform, apprise 1591 ; Comm, to announce 
(an event, transaction). 

4. Aduise you what you say Tzt/el. JV. iv. ii. 102. intr. 
A, Forthwith how thou oughtst to receive him Milt. 

5. He must a. with his Council Miss Yonge. 7. 
Well use that trick no more I would a. you Marlowe. 
He advised distrust Southey, 8. The States arc 
advised that fete.] Steele. Comm. Have these 
drafts been advised? Hence Advi'ser, one who 
advises (senses 7, 8); fa dispatch-boat, an A(d)viso, 
Adyi'sership, the office of an adviser. tAd- 
vi’sive a, advising. AdvPsory a, having the 
attribute of advising. 

Advised (^dv3i*zd ),///. a. ME. [f. Ad- 
vise. Asadj. — Fr. <2wzV.] Having 

considered (of) -1633 ; hence adj. Deliberate, 
wary --1702. 3. Considered, deliberate ; hence 
judicious ME. 3. Of persons : f determined 
-1483 ,* counselled 1596 ; apprised 1599. 

I. Are you a-uis’d o’ that Merry Win. i, (ii. jq6, A 
Prince ought to be slow and a. 1702, With the weli-a. 
is wisdome Prov. xiii. 10. a. The more a, the deed 
is, the lesse a. it is Fuller, 3. The a. measures 
Ruskin. Hen. V, ii. Cho, 12. Hence Advi'sedly 
adv. (esp. in sense 2), Advi’sedness, the quality 
of being advised. 

Advisement (a'dvoi'zment), ME. [a. Fr. 
a{d)visement \ see ADVISE.] fi. The pro- 
cess of advising (see Advise 1, 3, 5). 3, «* 

Advice 4, 5. 

tAdvi'SO. PL -oes. 1591. [ad. Sp. aviso 
: — late L. advisum ; see ADVICE.] 1, In- 
telligence. Advice 7. 3. pompously, A 

suggestion iKgi, 3. A dispatch- or acfvicc- 
boat ; var. of Aviso. 1624, 
a. The honest advisoes of faith Sir T. Browne. 
t Advisy, advisee, jfipi. a. ME. [a. OFr. 
aviset, avisl : see Advise.] Well-advised ; 
circumspect “1513. 

Advocacy (ae-dv^ykesij. ME. [a. Er. ad- 
vocacie, -aiie, ad. med.L. advocaiia ; see Ad- 
vocate.] X. The function of an advocate ; 
pleading for or supporting. 3. « Advow- 
soN. Advocation 5. 1876. 
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ADVOCATE 

Advocate (se-dv^ket),^'^^. [ME. avocat^ 
a. OFr., ad. L. advocatus, advocare. Refash, 
after L. ; see Ad- 2.] i. One who pleads 
the cause of any one in a court of justice ; 
counsel. (The techn. title where Roman law 
is retained ; also in many special tribunals.) 
2. fig. and ge 7 i. One who pleads, intercedes, or 
speaks for another ME. ; used spec, of Christ 
as the intercessor for sinners ME. 3. One 
who argues in behalf of a proposal or tenet. 
Const, of. 1735. t4- An Advowee ME. 

Faculty of Advocates', the collective bar in Scot- 
land. Lord Advocate^ the Scotch Attorney-General. 
Judge- Advocate,zxi officer who conducts the prosecu- 
tion before a court-martial, the supreme officer being 
the Judge- Advocate-General, DeviVs^ Advocate 
{advocaius diabolfy one who pleads against the ad- 
mission of a candidate for canonization. 

1, Of advocates or (as we. .call them) counsel, there 
are two species, barristers and sergeants Blackstone. 

2. We have an Advocate with the Father r John ii. i. 

3. Advocates for folly dead and gone Pope, of the 
system of caste M, Muller. Hence A’dvocate- 
ship (in senses i, 2, 3). 

A-dvocate, z/.i 1555. [f, L. advocaU^ 

advocare.^ 'fi. To call [to oneself). 3. 
Sc. Law. To Advoke 1609. 

Advocate (se*dv^k^tt), 1641. [f. the 
sb.] fi. zntr. To act as advocate for, arch. 
t2. irans. To defend (by action) -1666. 3. I 

To argue in favour of ; to recommend publicly 
1767. 

3. The only [sensible] thing that has been advo- 
cated Burke. To a. publication Merivale, a view 
Tyndall. Hence A'dvocating vil, sb. (in sense 3). 

Advocation (sedv^jk^i ’Jon). 1474. [a. hr. 
advocacion, ad. L. advocationem ; see Advoke.] 
I. n, of action f. L. advocare, *ti. A convo- 
cation -1474. 2. Sc. Law. The calling of 

an action before itself by a superior court. 
(See Advoke.) 1528. +3. The act of call- 

ing to one’s aid -1753. 

n. n. of office f. L. advocatus. *ti. The 
function of an Advocate i, 2 ; advocacy 
-1767. ^3. = Advocate 4 ; protection of 

a church ; = Advowson. -1661. 

I. Alas. .My A. is not now in tune Oik. in. iv. 123. 
Advocator (as dytyk^itai). 1482. [a. late 

L.] fi. A patron (saint); also = Advo- 
cate I, 2. 3. =: Advocate 3. 

Advocatory (as'dv^kfit tsri), a. 1864. [f. 
L. advocat-t advocare.^ Pertaining to the 
advocate, 

fA'dvocatress. X641. [f.advocaioz'-k'-Ts.ss.'l 
A female advocate -1647. vars. f A*dvocatrice, 
f-trix. 

iAdVO’ke, v, 1533. [a. MFr. advoquer, 

ad. L. advocare.l To summon ; esp. to sum- 
mon a cause to a higher tribunal -1655. 
Advoteresse, obs. f. Adulteress. Ad- 

voulter, advouter, -er, -ess, -ous^ -y, obs. ff. 
Adulter, -er, -ess, -ous, -y. 

Advowee (^dvaur). 1691. [a. OFr. 

avoud : — L. advocatus ; see Advocate. Re- 
fash, advoudf whence Advowee.] i. = 
Avowi;, q.v. 3. The advocate, protector, or 
patron of an eccl. office. Subsequently, One 
who holds the advowson. 
f Advowry, var. of Avowry. 
fAdvowsance, -ante, -sement [Corrupt 
formations on advowsozi or advowsezz ( = ad- 
vowsifzg) from an imaginary advowse.'] 
Advowson (^dvau'zan, -z'n), sb. ME. 
[a. OFr. avoe’sozi (in AFr. advoesozz) : — L. advo- 
cationem ; see Advocation (a doublet of 
advowson). Refash, after L. voweson 

The * patronage ' of an eccl. house or office ; 
the right of presentation to a benefice or living. 
{orig. The obligation to be its advocate ; see 
Advowee.J 

The traffic in advowsons has never been, .prevented 
1865. var. tAdvowsonage. 

Advoyer, obs. f. avoyer. 

Adward, obs. var. of Award sb. (Spenser), 
f Adwe-sch, V, OE. [f. A- pref, x + dwiss- 
can."] To quench. 

II Ad.ynamia (a2din<?i*mia). 1830. [mocl.L. 
a. Gr. dSwa/xta,] Med. Lack of vital power, 
as in some fevers, var. Adynamy. 

Ad^amic (sedinae’mik), a. 1829. [f. 

prec.] I. Mea. Of or pertaining to adynamia; 
asthenic. 3. Nat. Phil, Characterized by 
the absence of force 1879. 

b (Ger. K<?ln). 0 (Fr. ptfw). ii' (Ger, M^Vller) 
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Adytum (se‘diti?m). Pi. adyta. 1673 
[L., a. Gr. ddvrov.'} The innermost part of a 
temple ; the secret shrine whence oracles were 
delivered ; hence fig, A private chamber, a 
sanctum. 

Adze, adz (adz), [OE. adesa of unkn. 
origin.] A tool, like an ax with the blade set 
at right angles to the handle and curving in- 
wards towards it; used for chipping or slicing 
away the surface of wood. Hence Adze v. 
to dress with an a, 

fAdzoo’ks. [See Ads-.] -1841. 

also ae, orig. a short vowel midway 
between a and e =■ am man, replaced by e or 
ee in 13th c., and reintroduced for L. oe, Gr. at 
in i6th c. Here retained only (i) in EE. 
words that became obs. bef. changing to e, as a? 
river (OE. m); (3) in words directly adopted 
or formed from L. and Gr. which became obs. 
bef. changing to ; or which indicate ancient 
things, as oegis, or are techn. as setiology. 
Classical scholars incline to pronounce se long 
(i) in all positions. 

f.®, sb^ [OE. ed, cogn. w. L. aqua,'] 
A river. Cf. Ea. -1205. 
f.ZE, sb,^ [OE. geWy cogn, w. Skr. ewa,] 
Law ; hence legal custom, rite, marriage -1200. 
Comb. aeu‘breche, adultery. 

Ae {e)y Sc. form of north. ME. tz, OE. duy 
one ; see A adjj 

pref. Stress form of OE. a- (see A- 
pref. i) used with sbs. and adjs. Out, off, on- 
ward, away ; hence priv. = u?i-, -less. 

“SB {-t),pL suffix of L, nouns of ist deck in 
-a, and romanized form of Gr. -at pi. of nouns. 
In all words completely popularized it yields to 
-s, as arezias, etc. 
iEcem, SBcirn, obs. ff. Acorn. 
ll^S^cidium (fsi'di^m). PI. -a. 1867. [L. 
dim. of Gr. aUia injury. ] £ot. The cup-shaped 
fruit borne on the mycelium of certain parasitic 
fungi.^ 

.^dictde (e*diki«l). 1832. [ad. L. sedtculay 
dim. of gedes.] A small house or room ; a 
niche. ^ 

J0dile (f'dail). 1580. [ad. L. sedilis, f. 
scdes.] Pom. Azztig. A magistrate in Rome, 
who had charge of public buildings, shows, 
police, etc. ; hence, a municipal officer. As 
adj. 1880. Hence jE'dileship, .2Edi*Hty, the 
office, or term of office, of an sedile. Mdh 
li'tian a, pertaining to an sedile. 

.^gemony, obs. var. of Hegemony. 
IliEger (rd39i), a. 1865. [L.] The L. 
word for ' sick ’, used at the Eng. Universities 
in excusing absence on account of illness ; 
hence, a note alleging sickness. 

}|.£gilops (e'dgilpps). 1601. [L., a. Gr. 
alyiXojpy f. ai^ + ufp.] 1. Med. An ulcer or 

fistula in the inner angle of the eye. f 3. 
Herb. The wild-oat or other corn-weed grass 
”1753* 3* -A- genus of South European 

grasses 1872, 4. A species of Oak (Quercus 

gegilops) 1706. 

jEgirite (e*d.^ir9it, r-). 1837. [f. rEgirC\ 

Min. An ore of the Amphibole group of Bisili- 
cates. 

II (rd5is). 1704. [L., a. Gr. alyls.] 

A shield, or defensive armour ; esp. that of 
Jupiter or Minerva. Also fig. A protection 
1793. atirib. 1793. 
fig. The ae. of the laws Thiblwall, 

JEgophony (igp'fom), 1853. [f. Gr. 

-i- <l>QJVLa.] Path, A tremulous resonance of 
the voice, like the bleating of a kid, heard in 
pleurisy. 

fiE'gritude. 1532. [ad. L, legniudo.] 
Sickness -1647. 

II ^grotat (JzgrJtt’t^t). 1864. [L.] In the 
Eng. Universities, a certificate of illness. Cf. 1 
.ZEger. 

Aeipathy (^|9rpa])i). 1853. [f. Gr. M ; \ 
see -pathy.] Med, An unyielding or invete- 
rate disease. 

(znPid; rnf,id), 1490. [ad. L. 
Mneid-,Mzieis,i,Mnea^s\ see -ID*.] An epic 
poem by Virgil, with u®neas as hero ; also, one 
of the twelve books of this poem, 

. u (Fr. d^^ne). v (c«rl). e (e») (there), i 


AERIE 

Aeneous (<f|rnz|9s), a, 1815. [f. L. 

a{^eneus.] Brassy ; brass-coloured. 
.Enigma, -tic, etc. ; see Enigma, -tic, etc. 
.^nigmatite, Min, a variety of Koel- 
bingite. 

uEolian (zi^fu-lian), a. 1789. [f. L. wolius, 

i. jdSolis or FEolus.] 1, Of .Eolis or .^Eolia, 

: in Asia Minor; ^Eolic. 2. Of ^olus, god of 
the winds ; hence of, produced by, or borne on 
the wind ; aerial, 

I. .Tpfian mode (bfus.): ‘the ninth of the church 
njodes.| Grove. z.yS. haTp : a stringed instrument 
producing musical sounds under a current of air. 
.^olic (zj^dik), 1674. [ad. L. «z?/zVwa] 

= .iEoLIAN I. 

AFolic digamma : the sixth letter of the early Greek 
Alphabet, surviving in the .dEolic dialect, .fs, mode ; 
see iEoLiAN i. 

^olipyle, -pile (folipsil, Z)^*lip9il). Also 
eo-. 1611. [a. Fr., ad. L. ^^Poli pylx (= Gr. 
nvXai) : see Viiruv, i. 6.J A pneumatic in- 
strument, illustrating the force with which 
vapour generated by heat in a closed vessel 
rushes out by a narrow aperture. First de- 
scribed by Hero of Alexandria. 

.^olist (z-^list). [f. L. ^olus + -1ST.] A 
pretender to inspiration Swift. Hence 
.Siolistic a. long-winded (znod.). 

.^olo-, combining form of JEoluSy the im- 
personation of wind, as in geolodicony mlodion, 
etc. names of musical wind-instruments, 
^olotropy (z^lptropi). 1881. [f. Gr. 

alokos + -Tpoirta.] Change of physical qualities 
on change of position, opp. to isotropy, aniso- 
tropy. Hence Alolotropic a. not isotropic, 
.^on, eon (ffd). 1647. [a. L., a. Gr. 
alwv.] An age, or the whole duration, of the 
world, or of the universe ; an immeasurable 
period of time ; eternity. 3. The personi- 
fication of an age. In Platonic philosophy, A 
power existing from eternity 1647. 

I. iEons of aeons Carlyle. 2. The Valentinian 
thirty Gods and ^Eons Cudworth. Hence u3Eonial, 
.Ionian adjs, everlasting. 

.^quoreal (zkwooTzal), a. 1838. [f. L. 
sequoreus. ] Oceanic. 

.^raxian (rr^e-rian), a, 1850. [f. L. 

gerarius, gerariuzn.] Connected with the trea- 
sury ; fiscal. As sb. [sc. citizen.] A Roman 
citizen, unenfranchised, who paid only a poll- 
tax {gera pendebat). 

Aerate (rsr^it), v. 1794. [f. L. aer, 

perh. after Fr. airez*.] 1. To expose to the 
mechanical action of air, to supply with air 
1856. 2. To expose to the chemical action 

of air ; to oxygenate (the blood) by respiration 
1794. 3. To charge with carbonic acid gas. 

Hence Aerated 7)//. a. (in all senses). 

Aeration (^Jsrei'jan). 1578. [a. Fr. aera- 

tion, f. adrer.] fi. Exposure to the open 
air. 2. Supplying with fresh air ; airing 
1835. 3. Exposure to the chemical action of 

the air (see Aerate 2) 1836. 4. The 

charging with carbonic acid or oxygen. 

Aerator (rar^Jtsi). 1861. [f. Aerate.] 
That which supplies or charges with air. 

Aerial (e»Tial, zr|!aTial), a, and sh 1604. 

[f. L. aerius,{. Airh— al.] 1. Composed of 
air ; aeriform, gaseous 1664. 2. Thin as air, 

ethereal; unsubstantial; ideal, imaginary 1610. 

3. Light as air, airy 1606. 4. Of, Pertaining to, 
or produced in the air ; atmospheric 1604. 5. 

Existing, moving, or growing in the air ; spec, 
with ref. to locomotion in the air 1620. 6. 

Placed at any airy height, elevated. Also fig, 
1620. B. sb. An a. wire 1902. 

a. A bodies Hobbes, beings Scott, architecture 
(= building castles in the air) Dickens, distinctions 
Milman. 4. Th’Eriall blew Otk. ii, i. 39. A. per- 
spective is the expression of space by any means what- 
ever Ruskin. 5, A. Spirits or devils Burton, travellers 
Dickens, roots for climbing Gray. Towns a. on the 
waving tree Pope. 6. A, railway, a track consisting 
of ovemead wires, etc. supporting carriages, usu. driven 
by electricity. A. wire, a wire supported in the air 
for radiating or receiving the waves of wireless tele- 
graphy. Hence Ae’rially adv. 

Aerie, aery, eyrie, eyry (e«-n, Ia*ri). 
1581. [ad. med.L. aeria, aerea [aria, area), 
prob. f. Fr. aire L. area an open place 
(Littr4) ; or, in sense of ' stock ' : — L. ager or 
atrium (Diez) .] i , The nest of any bird of prey, 

(a) (rem), i (Fr. fairt), § (fzr, fern, tfarth)- 
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esp, of an eagle ; also of ravens, etc., which build | 
high in the air ; used fig. of a high-perched j 
human dwelling or retreat. s. The brood in ! 
the nest ; fig. a noble stock of children 1594. 

1. And like an Eagle o’re his ayerie towers Shaks. 
John V. ii. 149. a. fig. Ha^sil, ii. u. 354. 

Aeriferous (J-ori-feras), a, _[f. L. 

£Z5r+ -FERGUS.] Bearing or conveying air. 
Aeriform (^-srif^jm), a. 1630. [f. L. 

a£r+ -FORM.] Of the form of air, gaseous 1620 ; 
fig. unsubstantial 1821. 

Aerify C^’Orifai), v. rare. [f. L. aer -f- -FY.] 

I. trails. To make aeriform. 2. = Aerate 
1847. Hence A:erifa*ction, the action of aerify- 
ing. A:erifica*tioii, the act of becoming air; 
aerifaction. 

Aero- (e»T<^, e'^to)^ repr. Gr. de/jo-, comb. f. 
Arip Air. 

Aerobatics (-baetiks) [after acroiatfcs]^ evolutions 
performed with an aeroplane, esp. for display; so 
-batic On Aerodyna'mics [Dynamics], {a) the 
branch of pneumatics which treats of air and other 
gases in motion, and of their mechanical effects ; ( 3 ) 
the art of moving through the air by some mechanism ; 
the use of flying machines, aviation ; so -dyna’inic a. 
Ae'rogram, {a) a message sent ‘through the air', 

1. e. by wireless telegraphy; ( 3 ) a telegram conveyed 
partly by aeroplane. Aero*graphy [Gr. -7pa<ita], 
description of the atmosphere. Aerohy'drous^ a. 
used of minerals which contain water in their cavities. 
Aero’logy [Gr. .Xoyio], the part of science which 
treats of the atmosphere. Ae*romancy [Gr. /ravreta], 
divination by air, including augury; later, weather- 
forecasting. Aero'meter [Gr. pLerpovl, an instrument 
for measuring the weight or density of air and g^es ; 
so -me'txic a, Aero‘metry [Gr. -pterpta], the science 
of pneumatics. AeTOpliyte [Gr. <i)VTor], a plant 
growing wholly in the air, as epiphytal orchids, etc.; 
pi. -ph^a, esp. lichens. AeToscepsy [Gr. o-KciZ/ty], 
-o'scopy [Gr. .(TKOTrta], the observation of the air ; = 
Aeromancy. Aerosi’derite [Gr. o-tSi^ptrY^c], a meteor- 
ite consisting of iron ore. AeTOsideTolite [Gr. 
crtiyjpo? 4- Atflos], a meteorite intermediate between 
stone and iron. AeTospbere [Gr, o-^atpa], the body 
of air that surrounds the earth, b. In various names 
of aeroplanes or flying machines or their parts, as 
aero-biplane, -car, -engine, -surface. 

Aerobe (^s^ub). Biol. 1879. [f* niod.L. 
AeroHa (Gr. ^ios life).] A microbe living on 
free oxygen derived from air. 

Aerodrome (e8'r«y-, ^•srddrdam). 1891. [f. 
AERO-+Gr, SpofjLos course.] fi. An aeroplane 
-1896. 2. A course for the use of flying 

machines j a tract of level ground from which 
aeroplanes or airships can start 1902. 

Aerolite (^or^J^bit). 1815. [var. of Aero- 
LITH.] A mass which has fallen to the earth 
through the atmosphere ; a meteorite. In 
later usage, a mass of stone, not of meteoric 
iron. Hence Aeroli'tic a. 

Aerolith(?or( 3 ^ 1 i». 1819. [f. AERO- + Gr. 
Xl 9 os stone. Cf. F. ae'rolitke.’] =< prec. 
Aeronaut (ea-r^^ngt, e-dTifagt). 1784. [a. 
F. aironaute, f. Gr, a.17/) air ■+ yavrrjs sailor,] 
One who sails through the air ; a balloonist, fig. 
A gossamer spider 1845, Hence A'eronamtic, 
-al a. A’eronautism, ballooning. 
Aeronautics (-n§*tiks). 1753. [ad. mod.L. 
aeronautica, adj. pi. neut.] The science, art, 
or practice of aerial navigation. 

Aeroplane (eo*r^-, ^'or^plJin), 1866. [In 
sense i, f. Aero- b 4- Plane sb .^ ; in sense 2 
ad. F. airoplane, f. Gr. depo-, drjp Air sb. 4- 
-irXavos wandering. ] 1 1 . A plane for aerostatic 
experiment ; the plane of a flying machine -1905. 

2. A heavier-than-air flying machine having one 
or more such planes (monoplane, biplane, tri- 
plane) and driven by a motor. Also attrib. 
1884. 

Aerostat (esT^^stset, J’ar^stset). 1784. [adv. 
F. aSrostat, f. Gr. depo- 4- orrards standing.] 
I. Early name for a balloon or machine capable 
of supporting weight in the air, 2. An aero- 
naut 1870. 

Aerostatic (e®:rdst0e’tik, ^tsrd’-), a. 1785. 
[ad, F, airostatique, f. as prec. 4- Gr. crariKosl] 
I. Pertaining to the balancing or weighing of 
air; pneumatic 1791. 2. Aeronautic 1785. 

var. A-erosta*tical a. 

Aerostatics (eorb^stse^tiks), sA pi, 1753. [f. 
Aerostatic a., after mathematics, etc.] The 
branch of pneumatics which treats of the 
equilibrium and pressure of air and gases, and 


of bodies sustained in them ; hence including 
Aeronautics. 

Aerostation (^ordst^i'Jsn). 1785. [ad. F. 
airosiation, improp. f. aerostat, as if = L. -atzis.'] 
ti. Aerostatics -1792. 2. The art of raising 

and guiding balloons, etc., in the air ; aerial 
I navigation 1785. 

[ ] 1 . 5 ^ruginous (zrw’dginss), a. 1605. [ad. 
F. irugtneux, -euse, ad. L. xruginosus, i. 
seruginem, f. ass.] Of the nature or colour of 
verdigris, or copper-rust. 

HMrugo (iu7’go). 1753. [L., f. ffij.] The 
rust of copper, or brass, verdigris ; the rust of 
any metal. 

Aery (j'ori, e®Ti), a. poet. 1586. [ad. L. 
aerius.] Aerial ; hence ethereal, incorporeal. 

A. tongues that syllable men’s names Milt. Comb. 
a,-light. 

Aery’’, var. of Aerie. 

Aisciiynite (z'skinoit). [f. Gr. 
disgrace. Named from the inability of chemi- 
cal science to separate two of its (unlike) con- 
stituents.] Min, A blackish mineral of the 
tantalite group found in Russia. 

Aesculapius (rskiwlFi*pii?s). Also Esc-. 
1714. [L.] The Roman god of medicine; 

fig. a physician. Hence .^scula'piaii a, be- 
longing to M . ; medicinal, 

Aesculetin (fskiz/lf-tin). 1877. [f. L. 

xsculetum ; see next.] Chem. A bitter crystal- 
line substance (C9Hg04) found in aesculin. 
Aesculin (rskizHin). 1877. [f. L. sesculus, 
applied to the horse-chestnut.] Chem. A glu- 
coside contained in the bark of the horse-chest- 
nut, etc. ; C21H24O13. 

Asthesics (fsjrsiks, e-). 1879. [f. Gr. 

aiaBrjats ; cf, (pvat/coSf f. qivats.] An abstract 
science of feeling. G. H. Lewes. 
llAsthesis (fsjjrsis). 1851. [Gr.] The 

perception of the external world by the senses. 
Hence .$sthe'sioge*nic a. producing sensation. 
iEsthesio 'meter, an instrument for measuring 
the tactile sensibility of patients. 

Asthesodic r/s])isp»‘<ii^)j 1^78- [f* Gr. 
oXaB-qcns + oSos.]' Phys. Of nerves : Providing 
a path for sensory impulses. 

JEstbete (rs])ft, e'sprt). 1881. [ad. Gr. 
aiadr]Tr}s.'\ One who professes a superior ap- 
preciation of what is beautiful, and endeavours 
to carry out his ideas in practice. 

Astbetic (fs])e*tik, e-). 1798. [ad. Gr. 
aiaOijriKos, of or pertaining to aiaOijrd (as opp. 
to vorjTol). Misapplied in Germ, by Baumgarten 
to ‘ criticism of taste and so used in Eng. since 
1830.] A. adj. ti. Received by the senses -1798. 
2, Of or pertaining to the appreciation or criti- 
cism of the beautiful 1831. 3. Havingor showing 
refined taste ; in accordance with good taste 1871. 

2. A wash of quite fluid M. tea Carlyle. 3. He 
must have se. wall-paper and a dado {mod.). 

B. sb, usu. pi. aesthetics, as collect, sing, 
fi. The science of the conditions of sensuous 
perception -1803. 2. The philosophy of taste, 

or of the perception of the beautiful 1833. 

2. Two professors of the science [of art] and aesthetic 
M. Pattison. Hence .Ssthe'tical a. of or relating 
to aesthetics, ^sthe'tically adv. . 3 Estheti*cian, 
one devoted to aesthetics, ^sthe’ticism, the quality 
of being aesthetic ; aesthetic doctrine; susceptibility 
to esthetic influences. .Esthc'ticist, a professor of 
aestheticism, ^sthe'ticize v. to render aesthetic. 

j2E:stbo-pbysio*logy. 1855. [In corn f. 
Gr. alaO- or alaec- perceive + Physiology.] 
The scientific study of the organs of sensation. 
A^stival, estival (rstival, zstoiwal, also 
e-), a. ME. [a. Fr. estival, ad, L. aestivalis, 
f. xstivusl] I. Of or belonging to summer, or 
the summer solstice. 3. Appearing or pro- 
duced in summer, 

2. Vernal, ae., and autumnal garlands Sir T. Browne. 
Astivate (rstiv<?it, e-), v. : also e-. 1626. 

[f. L. xstivat-, xstivare; see .^Estive,] To 
spend the summer; esp, (Zool.) in a state of 
torpor. Cf. hibernate. 

Astivation, e- (zstive^i-Jon, e-). 1625. [f. 
as prec.] f i. The spending of summer ; sum- 
mer retreat -1755. 2. Zool, Summer-torpor ; 

opp. to hibernation. Also fig. 1845. 3, Bot, 

Internal arrangement of a flower-bud, before 
expansion ; proefloration 1830. 


t A'Stive, a. Also e-. [ad. L, xstivus, f. 
xstiis.'] = Estival i. 

fJE’Stuary. 1706. [ad, L. mstuarium.] 

1. = Estuary, 2. A vapour-bath. 
fA'stiiate, V. 1620. [f. L. sestuat-, mstuare.] 
To boil, to heave. Hence t^'stuation, fever- 
ish disturbance, ebullition, f^’stuous a. 
heaving, f JS'sture (an irregular form), boiling. 
Chapman. 

Aetbeogam (^,rj)z'^g£em). 1845* Gr. 

drjOrjs unusual + ydjios.'] Bot. A cryptogam. 
Hence Aetheo’gamous a, = Cryptogamous. 
Altb€r,-ial, etc., occas. vars. Ether, -eal, 
etc. 

fAtbiops mineral. Chem. Quicksilver 
and sulphur ground together to a dark powder 
-I 7 SS- 

A'tbogen. [f. Gr. at ? fire + -GEN _ --pi o- 
ducing.] Chem. Boric nitride, which gives a 
phosphorescent light under the blowpipe. 
(Diets.) 

Aitbrioscope (r])rit7skffup). 1832. [f. Gr. 
aWpia 4- -a/eoTTos, -gkottlov.] An instrument for 
indicating the variations of solar radiation. 

Atiology (ftiif^-lod^i, ^ 1555. [ad, 

L, xiiologia, a. Gr. airioXoyia.'] 1, The 
assignment of a cause ; also, the wherefore of a 
command, etc. 2, The science or philosophy 
of causation; the part of any special science 
which deals with causes 1660 ; spec, that part 
of medical science which investigates the causes 
of disease 1684. 

1. The ae. of the drinking customs (mod.). 
f ijAetrtes. [a, L., a. Gr. derirrjs prop, 
adj.] The eagle-stone; a hollow nodule of 
argillaceous oxide of iron, having a loose 
nucleus, fabled to be found in the eagle’s nest. 
tAlvite-mal, a, [f. L. aeviternus.] End- 
less, eternal -1660. ]"jEvite*niity, eternity. 
tllA’Vum, [L,] s= Aon. -1660. 

Af-, pref. I. = L. ad- bef. f-, OFr. a-, re- 
fash. later with ff, after L. 2. Occas. for a- 
(not = L. af-), as in af{f)ray. 

Afar (afa-j), adv. ME. [f. A- 2, 3 ( = Of, 
On) 4- Far adv."] i. From far. With see, etc. ; 
used of the thing seen. Now usu. with from. 

2. Far, at or to a distance. (In prose with ojfl) 
1. To strike, .thy foeman from a farre i6ii. 2. In 

Stronds a-farre remote Snaks. Abraham.. saw the 
place afarre off Gen. xxii. 4. 

-f-Afea’r, v. OE. [f. A- pref. i 4- fxfani 
see Fear, and Af- 2.] To frighten -1596. 
t AfeaT, afeTe, afeiT. ME. S^Kprepj^^ 
Fear.] A. adv. In fear. B. con]. Lest. (Sc.) 
Afeard,-ed (afia*id),///. a. ME. [f. the vb. : 
freq. in Shaks. and still dial.] Frightened, 
Afer (ei’fyi), [L. « African.] The south- 
west wind. Milt. 

Affability (asfabi-liti). 1483. [a. Fr. 

affabiliU, f. AFFABLE.] The quality of being 
Affable ; courteousness. 

A. . .is where a man speaketh courteysly with a sweet 
speech or countenance Elyot. His usual politeness 
and a, Thackeray. 

AjBFable (se’fab’l), a. 15^0. [a. Fr., ad. 

L. affabilis.\ Easy of conversation or addi'css ; 
civil and courteous, esp. with inferiors, etc. ; 
kindly and polite, 

Raphael^ The a. archangel Milt. P. L, vii. 42. 
Gentle his look, and a. his mien 1733, Hence 
A'ffableness. A'ffably adv. 

Affabrotis (aeriabros), a, rare, [f. L. aj- 
faber.) Workmanlike, 

Affair (afco-i). ME. [a. OF. (mod. 
a]]-) orig, d faire. Cf. ADO.] i. What one has 
to do, or has to do with ; business ; more vaguely, 
a concern 1611. 3. esp. (in fl.) Ordinary pur- 

suits of life 1484; commercial or professional 
business 1519 ; public business 1605. 3. sing. 

Used vaguely of any proceeding which it is not 
desired to be precise about 1702. 4. Loosely 

of material things, as a prop to an epithet 1802, 
t5. Performance -1596. fe. Fortune, rank. 
Canton.^ Cf. OFr. de haute afaire. 

t. What is your affaire in liilsenour? Hanil. t, il. *74, 
An a. of a few days (mod,), a. The affairs of mankind 
1869. Men of affairs, trained to business Smiles. 
That in the Field; this in Affairs of State Bbvdrn, 

3. In our Dialect . . a lady is said to have an a, 
Berkeley. An a. of honour (a duel) X753, The a. 
was fiercely disputed Scott. 4. His wife was no 


ce(man). a (pass), an (la«d). o (c«t). j (Fr. chef), s (ever). 9i(/,eye). » (Fr. eau de vie), i (sft). f (Psyche). 9('«iiS)I p(gflt). 
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grand a. Mar. Edgeworth. The Plata is, in truth, 
a poor a. Darwin. 

v. 1568. [f. Fr. affamer 

: — -L. affamare.'\ To starve, trans. and intr. 
Hence f Afifa*mished ppl, a. Afia’misliineiit. 

Affatuate a. [f. L. ad +fatuus. 

Cf. infatuate.\ Infatuated. So Affa-tuated 
'ppl. a. 

fAffe'Ct, sh. ME. [ad. L. affectus.'] I. 
Mental disposition {esp. opp. to chere, outward 
appearance, or to efferi) -1626 ; desire, passion 
(opp. to reason) -1619. ss. Natural tendency 
-1606 ; esp. kind disposition towards -1633. 
3. Bodily disposition, esp. disease, affection 
-1679 

1. The affects and Passions of the Heart and Spirits 
B A.CON Sylvet § 97. 2. F or euery man with his affects 
is borne L. L. L. i. i. 152. 3. Of great vse for the 

affects of the lungs 1616. 

fAffe'Ct, ppL a , ME. = Affected II 
-1538. 

Affect (afe kt), z/.I 1483. [a. Fr. affect er, 

ad- L. affectare.~\ f i. To aim at, seek -1794. 
3. To like, love. arch. 1550 ; esp. To like to 
use, frequent 1589 ; \absol. -1645 ; of animals 
and plants : To haunt 1616. 3 To assume 

ostentatiously 1605 ; with inf . : To profess 
1720. 4. To assume falsely ; to pretend 

1661; with inf. 1603. 

1. Have I affected wealth or honour 2 Hen. VI, iv. 
vii. 104. To a. the skies Pope, to be made equall vnto 
Ecclus, xlii. II. 2. She did a. me TweL N . ii. v. 
28. Making Peace or Wane, As thou affects Ant, ^ 
Cl. I. iii. 71. To a. new fashions 1586, the back benches 
1862. 3, To a. a saucy roughnes Lear u. ii. 102, 

a stern demeanour Gibbon. 4. He had ever affected 
a haughty indifference Disraeli. To a. to be sur- 
prised 1879. Hence Affe'cter, -or, fa lover; an 
ostentatious user ((^anything), var. fAffectate v. 

Affect (afe'kt), 1606. [f. L. affect^, 

afficere.’] i To attack as a disease. fa. 

Law. To attaint with a crime -1726. 3 

To have an effect on the feelings 1662 (cf. 
Affected 111), or on things 1631. 4. To 

allot specially to 1611. 

I. The in ward gangrene affected their vitals De Foe. 
a. To a. with Fraud 1726. 3. To a. the amount of 

the dividends 1840. 4. Affected to his special service 

Thackeray. Hence Affe’ctible a. rare. Affe'cti- 
biTity. 

t Affecta*te(d, ppl . a . = Affected I, 2, 3. 

Affectation (^fekt^i'Jon). 1548. [ad. L. 
affectationem ; see Affect f i. An 

aiming at -1711 ; liking for -1795. Const, of. 
a. An ostentatious fondness for, or display of 
1548. 3. Artificiality of manner 1593. 4. 

Pretence 1581. 

I. The A, of being Gay Steele. A. of the manners 
..of France Gibbon. a. A. of eloquence 15-^8, of 
Latin 1861, 3. The essence of a. is that it be 

assumed Carlyle. Mere a. 1873. Hence Affecta'- 
tionist var. Affe’ctedness. 

Affected (afe'kted), ppl . a . Really three 
words. 

I, Pa. pple. of Affect vP 1588. +1. 

Aimed at -1649 ; loved -1705. a. Assumed 
artificially 1594 ; pretended 1663. 3. Full of | 

Affectation (sense 3) 1588. 

1. A work assigned rather than by me chosen or a. 
Milt. 2 . 1 have not used any a, style Milt. Real 
or a. levity 1879. 3. Too spruce, too a., too odde 

L, L, L. v. i. 15. 

n. adj. f. Affect sh. 1535. i. Disposed, 
inclined 1587. fa. esp. Well- or ill-dis- 
posed (to) -1690. Cf. disaffected. fs. Of 
the body -1615. 

X. How stands the country a, towards you Bunyan. 

in. Pa. pple. of Affect vP 1579. i. 
Attacked by a disease. Const, with or ahsol. 
1619, a. Mentally influenced (<5y), esp. by 
sorrow, or ahsol. 1626. 3. Of things : In- 
fluenced, acted upon {hy or ahsol.) 1748. 4. 

Specially allotted (see Affect 4). 

X. The a. part of a city 1806. a. Deeply a, by his 
own reproaches Gibbon. 3. Finances. .materially 
a. X783. 4. Horses a., .to military purposes 187%. 

AIfe*ctedly, 1596. [f. Affected I.] 
f I. Purposely -1738 ; affectionately -1611. 
a. Artificially rfliy. 3. Hypocritically 1656. 

a. A. vaine Sir T. Browne. The person a. described 
as Lupus is really [etc.] Freeman. 3. An a. sympa- 
thising voice, like an undertaker’s x86i. 
Affecting, ppL a . 1598 [f. Affect z/.i 

I and 4 and fi. Loving -1619. fa. 

Using Affectation (sense 3) ~i6ii. 3, [f. 


Affect f Impressive -1779 ; thrilling, 
touching 1720. 

a. A drawling-affecting rogue Shaks. 3, An a. 
farewell. Hence Affe’ctingly adv. 

Affection (afe-kjonj, sh. ME. [a. Fr., ad. 
L. affeciionem ; see Affect I. The 

action of affecting ; the being affected 1660. 

I. The a. of our bodily organs from without Mill. 
n. I. An emotion of the mind ME. ; fesp. 
passion, lust, as opp. to reason -1736, a. 
f Mental tendency -1756 ; esp. disposition, in- 
clination towards ME. ; good disposition to- 
wards, love ME. Esp. in pi. 

I. God gave them up to vile affections Ro 7 n. i. 26. 
a._ How do you know he loues her ? John. I heard 
him swear his a. M. Adoxui. 175. This yong Maides 
affections Oth. i. iii. 112. 
ni- A state of the body ; esp. disease 1541. 

It was an a. of the heart 1853. 

IV. In Metaph. esp. in pi, [— L. affectus. ~\ 
A property or attribute of a thing 1567. 

Thought IS., an a. of perishable matter i860, 
f V. = Affectation -1776. 

Three-pil’d Hyperboles, spruce a. L. L. L. v. i. 407. 
Hence Affe'ctional a. having affections {mod.). 
tAffe’ctionally adv. earnestly. fAffe'ctioned 
ppl, a. — Affectionate. +A£fe*ctious a. loving. 

Affection, V. 1584. [f. the sh.'] To 

love. 

Can you^a. the *o-man Merry W.i.i. 234. 

Affectionate (afe'kjbnet), a, 1494. [Latin- 
ized ad. Fr. affeciionni. Cf. ornate^ etc.] 
f I. Disposed mentally -1657. f2. Biased 

-1611. f3. Passionate -1726. f4. Eager 

-1750. f5. Well-affected to -1761. 6. 

Loving 1586 ; of things : Tender 1586. 

4. I am. .zealous and^ a. to recede as little from 
antiquity Bacon, Their labours, however zealous or 

а. Johnson. 5._ A to the French government Hume. 

б. Your most loving and a. brother James VI. Your 
. . a, Seruant Gonerill Lear iv. vi. 276. An a. fare- 
well {mod.). Hence fAffe'ctionate v. = Affec- 
tion V. Also reff. tAffe*ctionated ppl. a, - 
Affectionate r, 2, 5, 6. Affe*ctionateness, the 
quali^ of being a. 

Affectionately (afe'k/snetli), adv. 1588. 
[f. Affectionate 2, 4, 6.J fi. Zealously 
-1723. 2. Lovingly 1606. 

Affective (afe-ktiv), a. 1549. [a. Fr., ad. 
L. affectivus.] f i. rare. = Affecting. 
a. Pertaining to the emotions, opp. to intellec- 
tual (see Affect sh.) 1623. Hence Affec- 
tively adv. 

f Affe'Ctual, a. 1483. [a. OFr. affectuelf] 
I. Earnest -1581. a. - Affective 2. 1655. 
Hence f Affe'ctuaUy adv. 
t Affe*^uous, a. 1460. [a. Fr. affectueux ; 
see Affect sh.] i. Eager -1656 ; loving 
-1575. a. = Affective 2. 1674. Hence 

f Affe'ctuously adv. 

fAffee*ble, v, 1480. [a, OFr. afeblier,] 
To enfeeble -1599. 

AffeeT, V. 1467. [a. OFr. afeurerx— 

late L. afforare, f. forutn market, -price.] i. 
To assess an amercement. a. Jig. To con- 
firm -1605. Mach. IV. iii. 34. Hence 

fAffee'rance. Affee'nnent Affee*ror. 
f AffeiT, V. n. dial. ME. [a. OFr. aferir 
late L. afferire : esp. Sc.] To fall by right. 
= Effeir. Hence f.teei*ring ppl. a. 
f Afferant^/L a. and sb. 

Afferent (se-ferent), a. 1839. [ad, L. 
affereni&m^ afferref] Phys. Conducting in- 
wards, as afferent nerves. Opp. to efferent. 
llAffettnoso (affe:tt«i«7*s<7), a. 1796. [It.] 
M%is. A direction : With feeling. 

Affiance (afoi-ans). ME. [a. OFr. 
afiance ; see Affy.] i. Trust in, on 1330. 
fa. Confidence, assurance -1753. 3. Plight- 

ing of faith ; esp. of troth on agreement of 
marriage -1809, f 4. Affinity -1601. 

1. My Lancelot, thou in whom I have. .a. Tenny- 
son. 3. After a. and troth plight between them. 

Affi*ance, v. 1523* [see prec.] To pro- 
mise ; esp. in marriage. Usu. in pass., with io. 
Hence Affl'anced ppl. a. 

Affi-ant. U.S. Mod. [See Affy.] One 
who makes an affidavit, 
tAfficli(e, V. ME. [a. Fr. afficherl] To 
afliK. 

Affidavit (aefid^i-vit). 1622. [late L., * 
^he has stated on oath’.] Laiv. A written 
statement, sworn by deponent, taken by the 


judge ; in pop. usage made or taken by 
deponent Slang, On my davy. 

Affi'Cd, ppl. a. arch. 1500. — Affi- 

anced. Also Jig. 

fAffi'le, V. ME. [a, OFr. aJUerf] To 
sharaen -1520. 

Affiliable (^afi-liab’l), a. 1862. [f. L. 

affili-t affiliare.] Capable of being affiliated 
on or causally traced to. Const, on, upo7i. 
Affiliate (afi 'li I 1761. \i.\j.affiliat-j 
affiliare.] i. To adopt as a branch, or a 
member of a society 1761 ; znir. (for rejl.) to 
connect oneself with i860. Const, to, with. 

2. Law. To fix the paternity of an illegitimate 
child ; hence, to ascribe a child to its father 
1834. Also fg. 

I. The party.. that affiliates with the Republicans 
i860, 3. To a. a child on a person as the. putative 
Father thereof 1834. Hence Affi'liated ppl. a. 
Usu, 

Affiliate (afidi^t), a. 1868. [see prec.] 
Affiliated.^ As sb. An associate 1879. 
Affiliation (afilijiifon). 1751. [a. mod. 
Fr., ad. L. affiliationem ; see Affiliate.] 

1. Adoption of a son 1751. 2. Adoption, by 

a society, of branches 1799. 3- Fixing the 

paternity of a child. Jig. The fathering of a 
thing upon any one ; also, the assignment of 
anything to its origin 1830. 

Affi*nal, a. 1609. L* ciffims?^ Re- 
lated by marriage ; from the same stock, 
f Affi*ne. 1509. [a. Fr. affizi L. affnem.] 

A. sh. A relation by marriage ; a connexion. 

B. adj. Closely related -1657. 

Affi'ned, ///. «. 1597. [_s.d. Ft. 

-ED.] I. Related. 2. Bound by any tie 
(arch.) 1604. 

a. A to loue the Moore Oth, i. i. 39, 

Affi'iiitive, a. 1651. [f. Affinity.] 

Connected by affinity. 

Affinity (afimiti). ME. Ip. Fr. a/ifff nit f 
ad. L. ajfinitatem.] i. Relationship by 
marriage, opp. to consanguinity ; collect, re- 
lations by marriage. In R. C. Ck. : The 
spiritual relationship between sponsors and 
their godchild. 2. Kinship generally ; 
collect, kindred ME. 3. Philol. Structural 
resemblance in languages suggestive of a com- 
mon stock 1599. 4. Nat. Hist. Structural 

resemblance in animals, plants, or minerals, 
suggestive of a common stock or type 1794. 
5- fig' Causal relationship or connexion ; 
family likeness 1533. f 6. Vicinity -1770. 
7. f Relationship by inclination ; companion- 
ship-1611 ; hence Any natural friendliness 
or attraction 1616. 8. esp. Chemical attrac- 

tion ; the tendency of certain elements or their 
compounds to unite and form new compounds 
I753' 9- ^ spiritual attraction believed to 

exist between persons ; also, the subjects of the 
affinity 1868. 

X. Related by a. to the royal house 1849. The bar 
of spiritual a. Freeman. a. The ^ and brother- 
hood of mankind 1794. S* The spiritual a. between 
Luther and Bunyan Tulloch, 7. N ow J ehosapbat 
..joyned a. with Ahab 2 Chron. xvili. i. With this 
hath, .the Spaw water great a. 1652. 

Affirm (afoTm) ME. [a, 0 Fr. afiermer 
: — L. affrmare : refash, after L. ] f i. To 
make firm “iS34- 3. Law, To confirm, 

ratify 1386. fa. To confirm or maintain (a 
statement) -1670 ; hence, to state positively 
ME. ; to make a solemn Affirmation (sense 
5) ME. 4. Logic and Gram. To make a 
statement in the affirmative (as opp. to the 
negative) 1581. 

z . To a, a sentence Chaucer, a judgement Coke. 

3, If my Lord affirm’d that black was white Pope. 

Permitted by law to a. instead of swearing 1863. 4. 

For Grammer sayes..two negatiues affixme Sidney. 
Hence Affi*rmable affirmative; capable of being 
affirmed. Affi‘rmably adv. Affi*rmant a. 
affirming; sh. one who affirms; var. Afflrmer, 
AffiTmatory a. assertive. 

Affirmance (afoumans). 1494. [^‘ 
afermance^i. afermer\ see Affirm.] 1. A 
confirming 1531 ; in Law. ratification 1528. 

2. A (strong) declaration 1494. 

I. The a. of the decree 1808. a. Till a. breeds a 
doubt CowpER, 

Affirmation (sefoimaf^n). 1533. [a.Fr., 
ad. L. afflrmationem ; see Affirm.] i. 
Confirmation ; in Law, ratification. a. The 
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acnon of declaring true ; esp. alSnnative 
(opp. to negative) assertion i6ii. 3* 

An affirmative judgement or proposition 1656. 

4. That which is asserted ; a statement 1593. 

5. Law. A solemn declaration, having tne 
value and penalties of an oath, by persons who 
conscientiously decline taking an oath 1695. 

a, Vpon u’arrant of bloody a, Qym 3 . i. i%’. 63. A 
single nod implies an a. Dakwi>i; 4. Paul’s a., who 
saith..2593. 

Affirmative faioimaliv^ ME. [a. Fr.. 
ad. L. aiprmativus ; see Affirm.] A. ad], 
't'l. Corroborative -1674 ; positive -1734. a. 
Logic. Expressing the agreement of the two 
terms of a proposition 1570. 3- Hence, 

Asserting that the fact is so ; answering ‘ yes 
Opp. to negative. 1628. '1*4. Math. Posi- 

tive or real, opp. to negative -1789. 

I, Be not confident and a. in an uncertain matter 
*Jer. Taylor. 3. An a. answer H. Spescek. 

B. sb. [sc. mode^ praposition^ siatemenf 7 \ 

1. The affirmative mode in a proposition ME. 

2. An affinnatiYe word or proposition, opp- to 

a negative 1588. ^3. An assertion ~i66o. 

I. They .answered in. i?ie a. De Foe. 2. If 
your foure negatiues make your two affirmatiues 
Twel. iV. V. i, 2^ 3. That a, which sayes the Load- 

stone is poison Sir T. Browne. Hence Affi*rma- 
tively adv. in an a. manner. 

fAffi'rmly, AffcTmely, adv. [f. Fr. 
affermi.'\ Firmly -1525. 

Affix (afiiks), V. 1533. [ad. med.L. affix- 
are^ freq. of affigere.'\ i. To fix or fasten 
[io, on, -upoTi) 1533. ■f'a. intr. To cling or 

be attached to --1695. 3. To attach, add, as 

a seal, a signature, a postscript, etc. to 1658. 
Also fig. 1665. f4. trans. To fix upon 

-1725. 

1. Affixed to a vessel 1734, fig. to one’s studies 

Fulleil ^ 3. To a. a price Bibdin, notes 1878. Jig. 

To a. ridicule to people 1734, blame Foster, salaries 
to a profession Hume. Hence Affi.*xed ppl. a. 
attached j tfixed upon. Affi’xer, 

Affix (ss*fiks), jA 1612. [a. Fr. affixe^ ad. 
L. afixm ; see prec.] That which is attached 
or added 1642 ; esp. in Gram. An addition to 
a root, stem, or word ; a prefix ; a suffix 1612. 
Affixture (afi-kstiuj). 1793. Affix 
V.'] The action of affixing ; the being affixed ; 
attachment, vars. Affixa*tion, f Affi'xion. 
Afflate (aflii't), v. rare. 1599. [f. L. 

afflat-, afflare.'\ To blow or breathe upon. 
Hence Affla'ted ppl. a. inspired. Affla*tion, 
inspiration. 

Afflatus (aflrit^s). 1665. [a. L.] fi. 
Hissing. [L. afflatus serpentis.'] st. The in- 
spiration of supernatural knowledge ; an over- 
mastering impulse, poetic or other 1^5. 3. 

Med. A form of erysipelas, which comes on 
suddenly. 

2. A migratory a. Livingstone; 

i*Affli*ct, ppl. a. ME. [a. Fr. afflict^ ajiit 
: — ^L. afflictuin, affligere.'\ Affiicted -1583. 
Afflict (afli’kt), V. ME. [f. piec.] fL 
To cast down *-1667 ; intr. to become down- 
cast ME. 3. trans. To trouble grievously ; 
refi. to grieve 1535. 

I. Reassembling our aJGfficted Powers Milt. 2. 
It is their virtues that a... him Junius, Hence 
tAffli'ct sb. = Affliction, Affli'cter. Affli'ct- 
ingly adv. 

Affliction. (afli*jk;|3n). ME. [a. Fr., OFr. 
aflicion, ad. L. afflictionem ; see Afflict a.'] 
J-i. The action of inflicting grievous pain. 
spec, in religion. Self-discipline, mortification 
-1628. 3. The state of being afflicted ME. 

3. That which afflicts ; a calamity, pain, etc. 
1598. 

1. Feede him with bread of a., and with water of a. 
2 Chron . xviii. 26. 2. I have seen the affliccioun of 

my puple Wyclif Ex. iii. 7. A of spirit Hand. nr. 
iL 324. 3. Every former a. had its charm Miss 

Austen. Hence Affii’ctioiiless a. 

Afflictive (aflrktiv), a i6ix. [a. Fr., f. 
L. afflict-', see -IVE.] Tending to afflict; 
painful ; trying. Const to. Hence Afflim- 
lively adv. 

fAfflue*, V. [a. Fr. affluer, f. L. affluerel\ 
To flow towards ; to flock -1521. 

Affluence (3e*iii2^&s). ME. [a. Fr., ad. L. 
affluentia\ see prec.] i. A flowing towards ; 
a concourse 1600. 2. A plentiful flow ; pro- 

fusion 1447 ; ellipt. wealth 1603. 

I. Great a. of company Carlyle. 2. A. In rethoryk 


1447, of teeres C^xton, of ail things 1633, of snow's 
Lx)ngf. They lived in .. a, Steele, var. tA'fflu- 
ency (in senses 2, 3). 

Affluent , a. ME. [a. Fr., ad. 

L. affluentem ; see Afflue.] fi. Rowing 
toward a place -1759. 3. "'Rowing freely or 

abundantly 1816. fig. Of the gifts of fortune, 
etc. ; Plenteous 1413. 3* Hence, Wealthy. 

Also fig. Const in ; ofT2xt. 1769. 4. sb. 

[The adj. used ahsoU\ A tributary stream 

1833* 

1. A blood Harvey. 2. An a. mane South rv, 

fountain i 36 ^ fortune Goldsm. 3. An a. retreat 
J LNiLS. A in^ expressions [etc.] 1855. 4. The . . 

! -Missouri, with its a., the Mississippi 1S33 Hence 
A'fELuently adv. 

\ Afflux ^se-flgks). 1611. IpA.L.affluxus', 

I see Afflue.] i. A flowing towards a point ; 

^ esp. in Med. of humours. 2. An accession 
I 1661. 

! I. The a- of the sea 1635, of matter [to the lungs] 
i66x, of air 1794, of purchasers 1872. ^ 2. An in- 
; creased a. of blocd 1859. var. Afflifxion. 

: fA'ffodill. ME. [ad. med.L. affodillus, 

' prob. = "^asfodillus, quasi-dim. of cl. L. aspko- 
dilus, a. Gr. dapoSeX.os.'] 1. Asphodel, or 
King’s Spear {Asphodelus) -1615. 2. «= 

: Daffodil. -i6it 

I Ajfforce (afo»'Js), v. [ME. aforce., a. OFr. 
aforcer, var. of efibrcer : — late L. exforiiare ; 
and partly f. L. ad foriiare.'] fi. To 
apply force J^IE. ; ravish ME. ; attempt -1528. 
f 3. To add force to, reinforce ME, 3. Eng. 
Hist. To strengthen by adding new members. 

3. It was the practice to a. the jury Hallam. 
Hence AffoTcement^ fAfforciament, a strength- 
ening (sense 3) ; ta fort. 

Afflord (af6a*id), V. OE, [f.g^- = d- (see 
A-pref. 6), refash, af- ford-ian to further.] 
ft. To further; to accomplish -ME. 3. To 
manage [to do) ; with can ; To have the means, 
be able 1449 ; to spare, to bear the expense of 
1833. 3. Without can : To give of what one 

has 1596. Of things : To be capable of yield- 
ing 1581 ; to yield naturally 1600. 

2. To a. that their sons may be good for nothing 

Swift. He could a. to suffer Wordsw. To a. Another 
Rib Milt., beer 1833. ^ Welcome what he doth 

a, G. Herbert. The world affords no law to make 
thee rich ^ Jul. y. i. 73, To a. an instance 
1 782. Olives . . a, most oil when . . ripe Ray. H ence 
AfifoTdahle a. that can be afforded, spared, or 
yielded. AffoTder. 

Afflorest (afpTest),??. 1502. [ad. med.L. 
afforestare, f. ad + foresta. Forest.] To con- 
vert into forest Hence AffoTesta*tion, the 
action of the vb. or its result 
Afflanchise (aframtjiz, -Joiz), v. 1475. ; 
[f. Fr. afiranchiss-f afranchir, now aff- ; see 
Frank.] To free from servitude, or from a 
vow, etc. Hence AfiBramchisement, 
fAfflra'p, V. [f. Frap, q.v. : cf. addoam.'] 
To strike. Spenser. 

AJBfray (afr^*), v. ME. [a. Anglo-Fr. 
afrayer, effrayer, esfreer : — ^late L. exfridare, f. 
ex + fridust ad. Teut fri^u peace ; see 
Afraid.] i. To disturb or startle {arch.) 
ME. 3. To frighten ; esp. in pass, (arch.) ME. 
3. To frighten away (arch.) ME. 

X. The kettle-drum And. . clarionet a. his ears Keats. 
2. He was affrayde 1315. 3. To afray us from the 

euil 1610. Hence Affrayea /^4 <2. alarmed Keats. 
Affrayer. 

Afflray (afrli*), sb, Aphet. Fray. ME. 
[a. OFr. effrei, t esfreer', see prec.] fi. 
An attack, or assault -1583. f 3. Alarm ; 

terror --1596. 3. f A disturbance -1810 ; 

esp. a breach of the peace, caused by fighting 
or riot in a public place 1482. 

3. The tumult and a. Scott. An A is a common 
wrong Blount, 

Affireight (afrfi*t), v. rare. 1847. [ad. Fr. 
affrdter.'] To hire a ship to carry cargo. Hence 
Affirei’ghter. Aflfrei’ghtment, the hiring of 
a ship to carry cargo. 

t-Afflre-t, sb. [?] Furious onset Spenser. 
Afflicate (seTrik/t), Phonetics. 1880. [ad. 
L. affricatus ; cf. Fricative.] A combination 
of a stop with a followdng fricative, as G. pf. 
Also AflWxative ; A’fficicated a, 
'\ASbA&'n 6 .e 6 .,pa.ppU. [f. Af- -f- Friend sb. 
-h-ED.l Made friends. Spenser. 
fAffn-gtit, ppl. a. OE. [See A- pref. 1 and 
Fright?'.] s=next. 


Afflrigllt (afrsi-t), V. arch. 1589, [f. 

Fright r., with A- pref. iz (af) ; see 
prec.] To frighten, to terrify. lAow poet, fox 
Frighten 

The Scar-Crow that affrights our children so i Hen. 
I '/, L iv. 43. H ence Affrfght sb, the action of caus- 
ing terror ; concr. a cause of terror; the state of terror; 
whence Affri'ghtful a., -ly adv. Affri'ghten v. 
var. of Affright y. Affri’ghter. Affri'gntment 
fthe action of frightening ; the fact or state of being 
frightened. All arcL 

Afflrigllted. (^afrsiied), ppl. a. 1604. [f. 
prec.] Struck with sudden fear ; alarmed. 

Th’ a. Globe Oth. v. ii. 100. Hence Affri*glitedly 
adv, 

AdGSront (afrt?*nt), v. [ME. afrant, a. OFr. 
afronteri — late L. affront are, f. ad frontem.'] 

1. To insult to the face or openly. 2. To 

put to the blush ; to cause to feel ashamed 
ME. 3. To face in defiance ; confront 
1563. 4. i*T o meet of purpose, accost -1633 ; 

to face in position (arch.) 1600. 'f‘5. To set 

face to face -1606. 

I. Not to honor vs, but to a- vs 1577. To a. the 
Divine Goodness Gl-^^nville. 2. Lord Sandwich 
affronted his Grace ^of Grafton extremely H. Wal- 
pole. 3. Who, him affronting soone, to fight was 
readie prest Spenser. To a. death 1856, great risk 
Kinglake. 4. To a., as ’twere by accident Haml. 
III. i. 31. What affronts our gaze Browning. Hence 
Affiromted^/. injured in one’s feelings ; -f-brazen* 
faced. Anromtedly adv. shamelessly, fAf- 
fromtedness. Affromteey one who receives an 
affront. Affromter, fa deceiver ; one who affronts, 
Afiromtiiig insulting; facing; ppl. a. openly 

offensive, Affromtingly Affro'ntingness, 

insulting manner, Affro*ntive a, of affronting 
character or tendency. 

Afflront (afr 27 -nt), ^ 3 . 1598. [f.thevb. Cf. 
Fr. affront. ] 1 . An open insult ; a word or act 
of intentional disrespect. 2. Felt indignity 

1662. ts- An encounter or meeting (see 
Affront v. 3, 4) -1678 ; a position of hostility 
-1648. 

1. Phr. To offer an affront to , put an a . on . s. 
Candidates are .. not very susceptible of affronts 
COWPEB. 

IjAffrontee {pSxobXe, Mxv'nti), a. 1751. 
pr. affronti\ see Affront v.'] Her. i 
Front to front 3. Looking frontwise 1766. 
Affil’Se, V. rare. 1683. [f. L. affus-y 

affundere. ] To pour upon. Hence Affii'sedi 
ppl. a. 

Afiusion (afiz7-23n). 1615. [ad. L. "^^af 
fusionem ; see prec.] A pouring on or into ; 
e. g. of water upon the body, as (Med.) in 
fevers, or in one method of baptism. Also fig. 
fAffy*, V. [ME. afye, a. OFr. afier (refash. 
affier) : — late L. affldare.'\ 1. To trust 
trans., refi., and intr. Const, to, on, in. -1642. 

2. To affirm on one’s faith -1617. 3. To 

make fast by solemn promise ; to espouse 
“1627 ; to affiance -170^. Also fig. 

I. I do affie In thy vprigbtnesse Tit . A. i. i. 47. 
^ The Prince affyes [Philippa] at the last Drayton. 
i 1 would not a. my daughter to you Rowe, Hence 
fAffy* sb. trust. 

fA’fgod. OE, [f. af + God.] A false god. 
Afield (afrld), adv. OE. [A prep If A- 
Field. ] i. On or in the field, esp. of labour 
or battle. 2. To or into the field ; hence, 
to battle ME ; away from home ; also fig. ME. 

I. jdEneas is a. Tr . ^ Cr . v. iii. 67, a. They a. 
Their cattle drive Hobbes. 

Afire (afoia'i), adv. and a. ME. \Aprepf 
11 + Fire.] On or in fire ; burning. Also_^^. 
Afiame (afl^*m), adv. and a. 1555. [A 
prep A II -f- Flame.] In or into flame ; in a 
glow. Also fig. 1798. 
fig. All a. with curiosity W. Collins. 

Afla*t, adv. ME. [A prep A + Flat.] In 
a flat position. 

A£lati*nt, adv. 1568. [A prep A 11 + 
Flaunt. ] In a flaunting state. 

A-fli*cker, adv. [A prepA + Flicker.] 
In a flickering state. Browning. 

Afloat (afljQ’t), adv. and a. OE. [f. On 
+ Float.] i. In a floating condition, opp. 
to aground ; at sea, opp. to in dock, ashore 
OE. ; buoyed up in the air 1825. s. In a 
state of overflow or submersion 1591. 3, fig. 

Unembarrassed ; having one's head above water 
1538. 4. Started 1559 ; m full swing 1604. 

5. In currency 1586 ; esp. in Comm, of negoti- 
able instruments (mod.). 6. Adrift 1714. 


se (man), a (pass), au (l^^wd). v (cut), g (Fr. ch^f). o (ever), oi (f eye). ? (Fr. eau <id vie), i (sA). ? (Psych*?). 9 (what), p (got). 



AFLOWER 


AGAIN 


X. lie commanded the force a. Wellington. The * subsequent to and notwithstanding: 1603. 3. 
quantity of wa^t ^ 1S79. a. The main deck was a, f Xext to in Order or importance ME. 4. 
\f Apt5VjiT- e. \ anous rnmoiirs were a. Esicmt. Ta % *1 . , ^ ^ 


?? OE. ; in imit^- 

^ i , .1 t:on of, iiice AiE. ; in a manner proportionate 

V ^ (■^«"-) OE- : =t (the rate of) 1330. 

‘I ^ a . .IT- I i:..A.tfc™.!iay, befcretheraif»emr. = /yr».f 7 , 

jHLntftter, aav* 1830. J_A prepj^ + FLUT- i y. iii. 27. To ie ajter'. trying to get cr do, or get 

TER.l In a flutter. ! into the company of. To leak, see ajier fa thing gone, 

Afoym, adv 1849. [A prepx 4 Foam.] ^ Xotn'^^iJeTonfelS 

In a state of foam, I Sheridan. Greedy a. power M ^caulav. a. A me 

Afoot (afu't)^ ad'D, ME, [A pf'ep.^ -f- | cometh a man that is preferred before me Jakn L 30. 

Foot; orig. in pL ^ (Wi) « £?72 I absence 

T On foot f ^ on ones QvvTi feet o A«iti*r 3 HI work a. hours Dickens. A. 

I, Un 100 , . . on ^ s ovyii leet. 3. Astir, oe^Mour to his parents what could you expect 

on the move 153^? hence, m active existence (m^d.). The Roman occupation was, ^zi/, very 
or operation 1601, superficial Frlemajc. 3. Codrus a. Phoebus sings 

I. He was mounted and I a, Dickens, a. Mis- tbe best Dryden. 4. A our lawe he ought to dye 
cheefe thou art a. Jx//. C. iiL ii. 265. afoot- 7 ohK xix. 7. A his oracle Dr. Johnson Gibbon. To 

bacR (after a-Jwrse-bacJi), Greene. dress a. Hallam, And Corin called it a. his name 

Afore (afo®*j). dial» and PTaut, [OE* on~ comewayle Caxton. So to draiv^ models cstnp&se a. 
foran, influenced by xtforan, f, xt +firan, ME. 9 ‘“J 'bem a. the works of their handes Ps. xx% iii. 4. 

W; cf. Before.] a. adv. 1. Of place: In . r ri : . „ 

V J ' Of hme: wntn mat {arch.) ; or 

front; in or into the forepart. st. Of time: vrt? 4,« r\e . a.> 

Before ME. Of play : Before OK 

3‘ Ofr^k,etC.; Inpr^edence ofME.^ C,COn^ I. A I am rj-sen ageyne TiNDAii J/-fl:ififrxxvL 32 
[elhpi.^ Sooner than ME, ShE used in comb. [Wyclif A that I schal me aBenj. 

-U A\ ^ t -h/r-c' After (a-ltsi), a. [OE. seftere, f. softer 
Aforeftand Cafo^ih^nd), adv. arch. ME. adv. ; superl. ^ftemestX Of tinJe. fi. The 
[f. AFORE^r^i>. 4 -Hand ; now Beforehand.] second (of two) -ME. 3. Next OE. ; later, 
In anticipation. fAs Prepared, pro- in 1594. 3. Of place : Nearer the 


vided for the future -1748. 

Aforethouglit (afoa-ijigt). 1581. [f. 

Afore adv. + ihovght. App. tr. of Old Law- 
Fr. prepensed^ A. ppL a. Thou£:ht before ; pre- 


rear, more aft. Chiefly Naiit. ME. Hence 
[f. fA'flemess, the quality of being after, 
w- After- in comb, is used in many relations, 
re- in some of which the use of the hyphen indicates 


meditated, B. sh. rare. Premeditation i85i> no more than that the grammatical relation is 
A With malice^ CoKE._ v . ri- not that of preposition and object. 

Aforetime (afoaritmm), adv. 1535. [f. a...band, a later band or bond after a release ; 

Afore adv. + Time.] Before in time, formerly. ^ Afterclap ; -born ppl. a., bom after 

hsatiHh.orsh vm t-times. the father's death or last wiU ; younger; 

tAfo*rewara, adv. ME. [f. Afore + f-brain, the posterior lobe, the cerebellum ; 
-WAR_D.]_ First in rank; in front -X380. -cabin; f-cast, a second throw (at dice), an 


A fortiori (^i foaiJiSaiai). [L. (sc. argu- e.xperimental result ; -damp, the choke-damp 


mmio).'] With stronger reason. 


left in a mine after an explosion ; -eatage = 


Afraid ( 2 fr?i-d), ///. a. ME. [pa. pple. Aftergrass; feye. to look after ; -growth, 
of afray. Affrat v. Not refash.T As //&. Aftermath ; growth atterw^ds ; -toow- 
Alarmed, frightened; hence as adj. In a fmte knowledge after the event _; -leech, the 

oflear, moved by fear. (As adj. It never stands Innder edge (of a ^il) ; -liver, survivor ; 
bef. a noun.) Const, of-, inf. last, that (with a mangular piece below the antenn® 

subj.) ; u/with gerund = /«/ with subj. ‘ke nasus ; -reckoning ; -roll, the 

Bik iheyrecoadaffraidMiiT.A.if.ii.739- A. of roll of the waves after a storm ; also fe; 
truth Kingsley. Willing to wound, and yet a, to -sails, all those on the aiter-inasts, and on the 
strike Pope. I am a. that it is too true {uiod.). A. of stays between the main and mizen masts ; 
bathing. ^ ^ -stiiiie = Afterglow ; -sum, the purchase 

Afreet, -it, -ite (se*frit). 1802, [Arab.] money paid after the deposit ; -taste, a taste 
A demon of Mohammedan mythology. which comes after swallowing anything : also 

til AfrC’Sca, adv. [It. q/resco.J In fresco, ^g. ; -winter, a renewal of winter ; -wise, wise 
Evelyn, after the event ; -world, future generation ; 

Afre’Sh, 1509- [A- 3 4- Fresh.] -wrist, the metacarpus; -yards, Natft. the 
Anew, freshly. yards in the main and mizen masts. 

Dead Henries wounds Open their congeal’d mouthes Afterbirtll (a'ftoiborj?), I. The 


and bleed a, Rich^. ///, i. li. 56. 

African (se-frikan), a. and sb. 1564. [ad. 


Afterbirth (aTtoiborJ?). 1587. i. The 
secundine or placenta, which is expelled from 
the womb after the infant Also Jig. 3. 


h. Africavtis,] Belonging to or characteristic j^om. Law. Birth after a father’s death or last 
of, a native or inhabitant of, Africa. Hence will 1875. 3 * Late-bom children 1871. So 


A'fricanism 1641, A’fricaiiize v. 1853. 
AMcander (se-friksendoj). 1834. [Cape 


fA'fter-bu rthen, -den (in sense i). 

Afterclap (aTtojklsep). ME. An tmex- 


Du. {’-haander), i. next, after HollanderL\ A pected stroke after the recipient has ceased to 


white (esp. Dutch) native of S. Africa, 
Afrikaans (sefrika-ns). 1908. 
{-aansc/i).'] = Taal. 

tAfro*nt, adv. ME. [A prcp.l 4 


sb. (= Fr. de front ), Face to face -1601; 
in front -1621 ; in a front, abreast -1621. Also 
as prep. -1622. 

These foure came all a. and . .thrust at me Shaks, 
Aft (aft), adv. [OE, seftan^ i. apa ^ af ■\- 
ta superl, ending.] i. Naut. In or near 
the stem 1628 ; towards the stern 1678, i’S. 
Of time : Earlier -1676. 


of S. Africa. be on his guard ; a surpnse happening after 

5). 1908. [Du. an affair is supposed to be at an end. 

^ Fear of afterclaps Melville WJtale xviiL loi. 

[A prep.^ 4- Front tA’ftercomer. ME. A successor; pi. 


« time: Jsarlier -1&70. ^ a disadvantap-e 

I. Fore and a. : from stem to stem, lengthwise 1618. . « 


posterity -1705. 

After-course (a-ftaikoa-js). 1580. ii. 
A later course at dinner. 3. Subsequent 
course. (Prop, two wds.) 1859. 

Aftercrop (a*ft9jkr^p). 1562. A second 
crop in one season. Hence A*ftercrop v, 
fA'fterdeaL 1481. [Cf. G. Nachthcill\ 


X . Jforc ana a . : irora Stem to stem, lengiawise loio. . « d^n=lT^ t ttnf , 4.T 

?THER.] Behlid lu_Vce or ordeJ ?; before 

°jm hap- I an ^ *• ^ \ 

pened in the week a. . Aftcr-gaine (a*ft3ig3*m). 1631. A second 


B. prep. I. Moving in the rear of, behind game played to improve on the result of the 
OE, : with vbs., adjs,, and sbs. of action: In first ; hence, a new plan to meet a miscarriage, 
pursuit of, in search of OE. 3. Following Afterglow (a-ftoiglca). 1873. A glow 
in time, in succession to OE. ; after the inter- that remains after the disappearance of any 
val of OE. ; subsequent to and later than OE. ; light, esp. that in the western sky after sun- 
subsequent to and in consequence of OE. ; set ; also fig. 

6 (Ger. Kaln). d (Fr. p^«). ii (Ger, Mwller), U (Fr. d^^ne). v (c«rl), e(eo) (th^re). , e 


After-grass ^o'ftMgrGs]:. 1681. The grass 
wnich grows after the first ciop or after harvest. 
After-guard ' aTtsjgaid). 1826. Naut. 
The men who are stationed on tlie quarter- 
deck and poop, to v^ork the after-saiis. 

I +A-fterhan<i, adv. ME. [orig. after ike 
Afterw^ards. (Now' N^r.) 
After-image (a-ftsriimed^). 1879. 
impression of a vivid sensation, retained after 
the external cause is withdrawn, 

' Afterings (aTtorigz];, sb. pi. 179^- 
i [After adv. 4 - -ing, Cf. innhigs.'l The milk 
I drawn last from a cow. Still dial. 

! A'fter-Iife, i. A future life 1615. 2. The 

later period of one’s life 1817. 

Aftermatti (a-ftorma]);. Also -mowth. 
1523. Second or later mowing; the crop of 
grass which springs up after the mowing in 
early summer. Also atirih. and fig. 
fig. The a. of the grest rebellion Coleridge. 
Aitermost (a-ftaimast, -m<7ust), a. superl. 
OE. [Orig. corrupt for OE. sefiemest, superl. 
of xftere : in mod. use f. AFTER 4 - -MOST.] 
ti. Hindmost; last in time -ME. 3. 
Naut. Most aft 1773. 

ALfternoon (a:ftain 27 *ii). ME. [cf. L. 

post meridiem.'] The time from mid-day to 
evening. Alsoyf^. and atirib. 
fig. In the a. of her best dayes Rich. Ill, iil vii, 
186. aiirzh. A. tea 1879. 

After-pain faTtoip^Rn). 1556. A pain 
which follows later; esp. (in pi.) the pains that 
follow child-birth. Also Jig. 

A'fterpiece. 1806. i. A farce or short 
piece after the play. Alsoyf^. 2. Naut. 
The heel of a rudder. 

tA*fterspring. 1583. i. Posterity -1587. 
3. A second spring -1670. Also fig. 

A fter-su'pper. 1590. The time between 
supper and bed-time. Obs. exc. atirib, 
Aftertliouglit i66r. i, A 

subsequent thought. 2. Reflection after the 
act ; hence, a later explanation or evasion 1684. 
Aifterward (aTtoiwsid), adv. [OE. sejte- 
weard, corrupted through xfter, After.] f 1. 
Behind -ME. ; Naut, aftward -1618. 2. 

Subsequently ME. t3. Of order : next 
-1581. 

ATterwards, ME, [f. prec, 4- .y 
advb. gen.] At a later time. 

In the a, metropolitan city Newman, 

After-wit (a-ftaiwi.-t). arch. 1509. fi. 
Later knowledge -1680. a. fSecond thought 
-1607 ; ^sp. wisdom after the event 1579. 

2. A is everybody’s wit 1736, Hence A*fter- 
wi tted a. wise when too late. 

A'fterwort. 1725. Thesecondmnofbeer, 
A“ftward, adv. [f. Aft.] Towards the 
stem. 

Ag-, pref. « L. ad- bef. g, OFr. 2-, refash. 
later after L., exc. in agree. Occ. for a- not = 
L. ad-, 

llAga, aglaa (aga% 00 ’ga), 1600. [Turk.] 

A chief ofificer, military or civil, in the Ottoman 
empire ; also, a title of distinction. 
tAga*d, ini. = Egad, q v. 

Agadic (agae* dik ) , a. 1878. [f. L. Jgada, 
Haggada.] Of or pertaining to the Haggada, 
legendary (Rabbinic). 

Again (agem, ag^i'n). [OE. on^edn, ongin ; 
f. on, in -hgagn, gegn ‘direct, straight’. In 
i6th c. again became advb. only, against being 
used as /rt?/. and roTty*] A. adv. "j-i. Back 
-1480. 3 . In return, in reply (arch.) ME. 

3. Back into a former position OE. ; anew, 
once more ME. 4. Once repeated 1593. 
5. Anywhere besides (arch.) 1555. 6. On 

the other hand ; besides 1533. 

I, Turn a. Whittington (arcN). To and a . : to and 
fro. 2. I maruell why I answer’d not againe A. K L. 

III. V. 132. To ring, echo, etc., a . ; to creak, crack, 

ache, shine, gleam, etc., a. 3. Here we ^e a, 
{mod.). To look upon his like a. Hand. 1. ii. 188. 
Now and again: now and then. 4.„Lent shall 
bee as long againe as it is 2 Hen. VI, iv. iii. 7. S 
There is not, in the world a. 1626. 6. But now a., 

see 1742. What a. Macaulay. 

fB. prep. =Against I. I, II. I, 2, IIL 2, 3, 

IV, V, 17, 18. ^ 1 * 0 . conj. Against the time 

that -1632. 

■ (Ji) (r^zn). i (Fr. fozre). 5 (fzr, fern, eaiik)r 
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AGAIN- 


AGENT 


fAgai'ii- [die adv.1, was formerly used in 
many combs., all now obs. In meaning it 
answered to L. re-, esp. in the senses of opposi- 
tion, reciprocal action, and repetition. 

■fa.-bTiy V., to redeem ; hence f -buyer ; 
'f'-come V,, to encounter ; f-rise v., to rebel ; 
‘I'-say V,, to say nay; to speak against; to 
reverse ; hence f-say objection, f -sayer ; 
-stand V,, to resist ; hence ■f-staader ; f-tum 
V., to return. 

Against (agen'st, ag(?i*nst). ME. or late OE. 
[f. a^en, ayen -r -tu gen. ending -r parasitic, 
as in a?nongsf, etc, Aphet. * gainst, poet.] A. 
^rep L Of position. i. Facing, m full view 
of (now usu. over againsi) ME. ; fwith (L. 
apnd) -1520 ; ^g. in regard to ME. a. Near, 
adjoining. Still d:a/. 1531. 

1. Sat backwards over a. me 1741, ^Gainst the fire 
Shaks, Ageynste the Lords ys mercy 15201. Their 
rights as a. each other (mod.). 

IL Of motion. f i. Towards -1634. 
Toward and into contact with ME. ; hence, 
supported by 1591 ; having as background 
1805. 

2. To kyke asens the pricke Wyclif. To run a . ; 
to meet accidentally. Leane thine aged back a. mine 
Arme i Hen. F 7 , ii, v. 43. 

m. Of motion or action in opposition to. 
I. Counter to ME. a. Not in conformity 
with ME. 3. Tow’ards with hostile intent 
[arch.) ME. ; in active opposition to OE. ; in re- 
sistance to OE. 

1, To swimme a. the Tyde 3 Hen. VI, i. iv. 20. A. 
tkekazr(YT. d contrepoit),a. the grain : opposed to the 
natural bent. 2. A my general notions Burke. 3. 
His hand will be a. euery man Gen. xvl 12. So to 
fight, speak, acta., a declaration, law, protest a., and 
the like. My lectures a. pride Goldsm. So to be a., to 
run, play, eta a. Proof a. their enmitie Rom. 4- Jul. 
n, iL 73. Caution a. pickpockets (mod.). 

IV. Of mutual opposition or relation. In 
exchange for ME. ; in the opposite scale 
1531. 

To set off a. : to enter on the opposite side to a pre- 
vious entry. 

V. Of time, f Drawing towards -1634 ; esp. 
in preparation for ME. 

A sermon to write a. the Assizes Wesley. 

B. conj. By the time that, before (archP) ME. 
A father comes home Dickens. 

C, adv. rare. *= Again adv. 
tAgai*nward,tztfz/. ME [f. Again 
- hWARD.] Back again -1634 ; in reply —1520; 
once more -1541 ; vice versa -1579 ; on the 
other hand -1534. 

Ag^actous (ffigalse*kt3s), a. 1879. [f. Gr. 
d + 'yaXaicT- + -OUS. j Med. Having no milk to 
suclde with. 

Agalaxy (se*galseksi). 1731. [f. mod. | 

L., a. Gr. ayaXa^ia = dyaXafcria ; see prec.] 
Med. A failure of milk in a mother after child- 
birth. var, j[Agala*ctia. 
f Aga*lloch. 1633. [ad, L. agaUochum, 
ad. Gr. dyaWcxov.] The fragrant resinous 
heart-wood of Aquilaria ; also called agiia-, 
aloes-, eagle-wood. Bindley, 

Agalmatolite (segKlmse'tdloit). 1832. [f. 

Gr. dyaXfta -f \id09. ] Min. prop. The * Figure- 
stone ’ or Pagodite ; also other soft minerals, 
which are easily carved, 

Agama (se'gama). 1817. [ad. Carib.] 
Zool. A genus of lizards ; pop. one British 
West Indian species. Hence Aga*mian a. 
and si. name of a sub-family of the iguanians 
(including the genus A.}. A-gamoid a. re- 
sembling an agama. 

tA-ga-me, adv. [A prep."^ + Game.] In 
sport. Chaucer. 

Agami (ae*gamf). 1833, [a. Fr. agamy ^ 

a. Guiana name.] The Trumpeter, a bird 
allied to the Crane. 

Agamic (agae*mik), a. 1850. [f. Gr. 

dyafxos; seeAGAMOUS.] Biol. Characterized 
by the absence of sexual action ; ^Bot. = 
CRyPTOGAMic. Hence Aga’mically adv. 
tA'gamist. [f. Gr. dya/ioy.] A professed 
celibate -1656. 

Agamogenesis (se gdm^id^emesis). 1864. 
[f. Gr. ayafxos + yiveais.'] Biol. Generation 
without sexual union (as by simple division, or 
by buds) ; asexual reproduction. Hence 
A*gamogene*tic a. relating to a. ; generating 
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or generated w ithout sexual union. A’gamo- 
geneiiically adv. 

Agamous (s-gSmss), a. 1847. [f. L, 

agamus, a. Gr. dyapLos.^ Bzol. Asexual. 
Agamy (ae’gami). 1796. [ad. Gr, dya/da.] 
Absence or non-recognition of the marriage 
relation. 

Aganglionic (agsiggli.p-nik], a. 1836. 
[f. A- p ref. 14.] Phys. Without ganglia. 

|] Aganippe. 1630. A fountain on Mount 
Helicon sacred to the Muses; Jig, poetic 
-power or method. 

Agape (ag^'p), adzf. 1667. \_A prep.'^ -p 
Gape,] On the gape ; Jig. m wondering ex- 
pectation. 

A rabbit mouth that is ever a. Tennison. 
p Agape . se-gapz’. PLagapas. 1696. [Gr.] 
A ‘ love-feast ’ held by the early Christians in 
connexion with the Lord's Supper. 
A’gapbite, 1837. [named after Agapki^ 
a naturalist.] A kind of turquoise. 
Agar-agar (/i*gar|fi*gaj). 1820. [Malay.] 
An E. Indian seaweed from which a gelatinous 
substance is extracted for use in soup and for 
a culture medium. Also a*gar. 

Agaric (2e*garik,^agse*rik). 1533.^ [ad. L. 
agaricum, ad. Gr. dyapiKov, i, Agaria in Sar- 
matia.] 1, Herb, and Pharm. One of various 
species of Polyporus, esp. P. officinalis, the 
* Female Agarick', a cathartic, and P. igjii- 
arius, the ‘Male Agarick’, used as tinder, etc. 
arch. 3. Bot. A mushroom ; prop, one of the 
genus Agaricus 1777. 3. = A.-mineral. 

2. And agarics and fungi Shelley. A foul-flesh ’d 
a, Tennyson. Comb. a.-mineral, a light, spongy 
variety of carbonate of lime, called also Rock-milk, 
allied to stalactites, 

Aga*sp, adv. 1800. [A prep.'^ 11 + Gasp.] 
Gasping. 

tAga*st, aghia*st, v. ME. [f. A- pref. i 
prgasien, OE. gaestan ; see Gast. Now only 
in pa, pple. agasi, erron. Aghast.] To 
frighten ; to take fright ^1596. Hence 
f Aga*sted ppl. a. 

Ag^tric (aga-strik), a. 1836. [f. d + 
yaarrjp,] Zool. Having no distinct alimentary 
canal. 

Agate (as ’get), sh. 1570. [a, Fr. agaihe, 
ad. It. agata, f, L. achates (a. Gr. dx^ryi),'] 
I. A precious stone ; one of the semi-pellucid 
variegated chalcedonies, having the colours 
arranged in stripes or bands, or blended in 
clouds, and classed accordingly, as moss a., 
ribbon a., etc. * 1 - 3 , ffig. A diminutive person, 
from the small figures cut in agates for seals 
-1599. 3. An instrument used by gold-wire- 

drawers for burnishing 1751. 4. Typog. 

The U. S. name of the type called in Eng. ruby 
1871. 

2. If low, an agot yery vildlie cut M. Ado iii. L 65. 
Also 2 Hen. IV , 1. iL 19. Comb. a.-shell, one of the 
tropical genus Achatina. Hence A*gated ppl. a. 
marked like an a. Ag:ati*ferous a. producing, or 
rich in, agates. Aga‘tifonn a a.-like ; var. A*ga- 
tine. A’gatized ppl. a. converted into a, A'gaty 
a. of the nature of a. 

Agate (agifi't), adv. 1554. 

Gate.] ^On the way; a-going. 

Agatbism (as*ga])iz’m). rare. 1830. [f. 
Gr, dyaBC^. ] The doctrine that all things tend 
towards good ; opp. to optimiszn. Hence 
A’gathist. 

A:gatllo-, f. Gr. dyados, good, combining 
form. 

a.-demon. [ Gr. Zaipauv'], a good genius ; whence 
-demonic a. \ •ka:kolo*gical a. composed of 
good and evil {nonce-wd.). 

((Agave (ag£^*vz). 1830. [L. prop, name, 
ad. Gr. *Ayamj, prop. adj. fern., illustrious.] 
Bot. A genus of plants (N.O. Amaryllidaceae), 
including the American Aloe. 

Agaze adv, 1430. [A prepiJ + 

Gaze v .'] Gazing. 

fAga*zw, -sed» ppl. a. ME. [?var. of 
agast Aghast, affected by prec.] Affrighted 
-1 600. 

Age (^dg), sh. MK [a. OFr, adge, edge, 
edage : — ^late L. ^aetaticum, f, aetatem, contr. f. 
aevitatem, f. aevum ; see -AGE.] I. A period 
of existence. i. The time that anything has 
lived or existed ME. 2. The whole or 


ordinary duration of hfe 1535. 3. Such dura- 

tion as ordinarily brings maturity ME. ; any 
length of life which qualifies for anything ME. 
4. A naturally distinct period or stage of life ; 
esp. old age IME. ; hence, the effects of age : 
Senility, maturity 1460. 

I. Of the a. of twelue yeeres Mark v, 42. The 
Moon’s age ; the time since the occurrence of the new 
moon. Of what a. is the day Massinger. 2. The 
a. of man has greatly diminished 1853. 3* PMl 

age, in Eng. Law, 21 years; age of discretion, 14 
years. To come of su (mod.\. No limitation of a. 
[mod.). 4. One man in his time playes many parts, 

His Actsbemg seuen ages A. V. L. ii, vii. 143. A w'ith 
his stealing steps Haml. v. L 79, When the a. is 
in, the wit is out Much Ado iil v, 37. This wine lacks 
a. (mod.). 

H, A period of time. i. The generation 

to which any one belongs ME. 2. A genera- 
tion 1535. 3. A long but indefinite period 

ME. ; often loosely in exaggeration 1590 ; also, 
a century. (Cf. Fr. sikcle.) 1594. 4. Hist. 

A great period of human history marked by 
certain characters, real or mythical ME. 5. 
Geol. A great period or stage of the physical 
history of the Earth ; an mon 1855. 

I. The follies of the a. Pope. 3. Through the 

ages one increasing purpose runs Tennyson. It is an 
a. since we met 1813. 4. The Golden, the Patri- 

archal, the Bronze A, the A of the Reformation, the 
Middle Ages, the Prehistoric A 5. The Ice a, 
or Glacial epoch Kingsley. Hence Age v. to 
grow, or make, old. A’geing, a'ging ppl. a. 
A’geless a. without old a. or limits of duration, 
A'ge-long a. long as an a. tA'gemate, a coeval 

-age, of abstr. nouns, formed Irom 

names of things, or persons, or vbs. of action, 
as language, baronage, wreckage, etc. [OFr. 
-age\ — late L. -aizcuni, neut. of adjs. in 
-aticus. ] That which belongs or is functionally 
related to. 

Aged (^i-dged; sense 3 ^dgd), ppl. a. 
1440. [f. thevb.] 1. Old. Alsoyf^. 3. 
Belonging to old age 1588. 3 Of or at the 

age of 1637. 

I. An a. man Freeman. Ag*d in vertue 1611, 2. 

A wrinkles, cramps Shaks. Hence A’gedly adv. 
? Ohs. A'gedness, the quality of being old, or of a 
stated age. 

^Agelast (se’dgr'Isest). 1877. [ad. Gr. 
dyeXaaros, f. a- A- 14 + yeXdy to laugh.] One 
who does not laugh. 

Agen,poet. = southern pronunc. of Again. 
Agency (Ji*d3ensi). 1658, [ad. med.L. 
agentia — faculias agendi.'] i. The faculty 
of an agent, or of acting ; action 1658 ; inter- 
mediation 1674. 3. Action personified 1784. 

3. Comm, The office or function of an agent or 
factor 1745. 4. An establishment where busi- 

ness is done for another 186 r. 

I. The moral a. of the Supreme Being 1762. The 
A. of the Romish Factors with the King of Spain 
1674. 2. An invisible a. arrested his progress Beck- 

ford. 3. The contract of a. Poste. 4, Reuter's 
A. 1882. 

fAge-nd, now agendum. PI. fagends, 
agenda, 1629. [ad. L. ; only the L. pi, agenda 
is in ordinary use.] i. pi. Things to be 
done ; opp. to matters of belief 1753. 

Eccl. Matters of ritual -1775. 3. The items 

of business to be done at a meeting 1882. 
Agenesis (adgemesis). 1853. [f. d + 

yeVcms.] Phys. Imperfect development of the 
body or any part of it var. Agenesl a H ence 

Agene*slc a, 

Agennesis (sedgenrsis). 1847. [f. d + 

yivvri(ns.~\ Male sterility, var. Ageimesia. 
Agent (^'dgent). 1579. [ad. L. agens, 
agere.'] A. adJ. Acting ; opp. to patient 
(arch.) 1620. 

B. sb. I. One who or that which acts ; 
opp. to patient, or the instrument 1600. 3. 

The efficient cause 1656 ; hence, any natural 
force, or substance, which produces phenomena, 
as electricity, actinism, chloroform, etc. 1756. 
3. One who does the actual work, as opp. to 
the employer; a deputy, steward, emissary, 
etc. 1593. 4. Of things : The material cause 

or instrument 1579. 

3. A.-general.^<rc. the representative, under a High 
commissioner for the Dominion, of each of the States 
of Australia and of certain Provinces of Canada. 4, 
Two Gent. I. iii. 46. 5. Comb. a.~noun, etc. 1879. 

Hence fA'gent v. to act as a. in. A*gentess. H. 
Walpole. Agential (ridge 'njal) a. of or pertaining 
to an a., or agency. A'gentship =; Agency 3. 


se (man), a (pass), au (load), p (cut), g (Fr. chtff). 0 (evw). di (/, eye), p (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche), g (what), p (gpt). 
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AGILITY 


Ager, obs. £ Eager sb , tide, bore. 

[ Agera*sia. 1706. [Gr.] The quality of 

not growing old. 

Ageratmn ^ad^e'rat^m, 

1567. [mod.L , a. Gr. o'criparov, f. d -r j7]pa.s.~ 
fi. Herb. An ‘everlasting’ fiouer, known to 
the anc:ents. s. Bjr. A genns of plants 
(N.O. Campjszix, Div. Eupaurzx) 1866. 
fAge't, V, OE. [f. A- p)7'ef. I -f Get.^ 
To seize -1490. 

fAge-te^n, a3e*te;ii, OE. 

giotanB^ To pour out, shed -ME. 
IfAgeu-stia. 1853. [Gr.] Med, Loss of 

the sense of taste. 

fAggela-tion* 1681. il'L.aggdare? 

A freezing to. 

f Agge-nerate, v. 1660. [£ L. aggefierat-^ 
agg-t adge7Z€rare,'\ To beget as an addition. 
Hence fAggenera-tioiu 
I Agger (36*8501), ME. [L. ; see Aggest .1 
A mound ; esp. in Ro7n, Antiq, the rampart of 
a camp. 

Aggerate (se-d^er^it), rare. 1553. [f. 

L. aggerat-, aggerare ; see prec. ] To heap up. 
lit, and Jig, 

Aggeration (asd^er^-fen). 1692. [ad. L. 
aggeraiionem ; see prec. J A heaping up ; in 
Arckxol, the supposed raising of a mound, as 
an inclined plane for the erection of standing 
stones, etc. as at Stonehenge. 
fAgge-sta V. 1655. [f, L. aggest-, agger- 

ere.'\ To heap up. Hence 'f'Agge’stion, 
accumulation. 

Agglomerate (aglp-mei^it), v. 1684. [f. 
L. agglomerat-, agglomerare, f. ag- = ad- +glo- 
Ttierare^ glomus^ a balk Cf. Fr. aggUmirer, J 
fi. To wind or roll into a ball. a. To 
gather together in a rounded mass t to heap 
together mechanically 1684. 3, znir. To 

collect in a mass. /fr. and Jig, 1730. 

au Working men . . agglomerated . . in great towns 
Lecky 3. The hard agglomerating salts Thomson. 
Hence Agglo’merated Jpl, a, gathered into a ball j 
heaped loosely together. Agglo'merating ppUa, 
unitine; into a hard mass. Agglo'merative a. 

Agglomerate (aglp*mer/t). 1828. [ad.L. 
agglomerates ; see prec. ] A. adj. Gathered 
into a ball or cluster, or (Boi,) a rounded head 
of flowers, 

B. sbt I. A collection ofthings rudely thrown 
together 1831. a. Geol, A mass of volcanic 
or eruptive fragments, united by heat ; opp, to 
a conglomerate. 1830, 

Agglutinant (%lif?-tinant). 1684. [ad. 
'Li, agglutinantem \ see next.] A. adj. Glu- 
ing ; uniting closely. 

B. sh, 1= Any sticky substance which causes 
bodies to adhere together 1752. ■^2. Med. 

A medicine supposed to adhere to and supply 
the waste of tissue -1751. 

Agglutinate (aglurtin/t), ppl. a. 1541. 
[ad. L. agglutinatus^ agglniinare^ £ gluten,^ 

1. United as with glue ; glued together. 3, 
Philotl. Consisting of root words combined by 
Agglutination (sense 2) 1850. 

Agglutinate v. 1586, [f. 

prec.] I, To unite as with glue ; to cement. 

2. Pkys, To cause to adhere 1620. 3. To 

compound simple words 1830. 4. trans. 

and intr. To turn into glue 1869. Hence 
Agglutinated ppL a. cemented together. 
Agglutinating a, gluing together; Philo 1. 
(see Agglutination 2). 

Agglutination (aghiz-tini^'Jon). 1541* 
[ad. L. agglutinaiionem ; see Agglutinate 
a.] I. The action of agglutinating ; the 
state of being agglutinated. 3. Philol. The 
combining of simple or root words into com- 
pounds, without material change of form or 
loss of meaning 1830. 3. That which is 

agglutinated ; a mass or group 1615. 
j^glutinative (^liwtin^itiv, -etiv), a. 
1634. [f. L. agglutinat-, aggluiinare.'] 1 . 

Of or pertaining to agglutination ; adhesive, 
cementing 1734. fa. Med. —Aggluti- 
nant sb. 2. 1634. 3. Philol. Characterized 

by agglutination 1652. 

Un-tru-th-ful-ly preserve[s] an a, characterWHiTNEY, 

Ag(g)ra'Ce, v. arch. [f. A- pref. 11 + 


I Grace z'.] f i. To favour. Spenser. 3. 
To grace 1825. Hence f Aggra*ce sb. favour. 

Aggra n dize se-grfeidsiz^ , t. 1634. [f. 

Fr. agrandt^z-, agrandir^ £ ag- = ad- -rgrandire, 
£ L. grand zs.j 1. To increase, magnify, or 

intensify ; to increase tae power, rank, or 
wealth of. Also rep. 16S2. 2. To make to 

appear greater ; to exaggerate 1687 ; to exalt 
^753- tS- To become greater -1704. 

I. To a. tortures 1634, distress 1743, the Russian 
Empire 1720, power Roskin. a. To a. the man, and to 
lower the babies Ri ch ardson, H ence A* g gr andiz- 
able a. A'ggraudizer. 

Aggrandizement '^agrse'ndizm&t). Also 
•isement. 1656. [a. Fr. agrandissemeni % see 
prec.] I. The action of aggrandizing ; the 
state of being aggrandized. 2. lit. Increase 
in size 1830. var. f Aggrandiza*tioru 
tAggra*te, z^. 1591. [ad. It. aggratare\ 

see Agree,] i. To gratify, Spenser, a. 
To thank -1633. 

f A*ggravable, a. [£ L. aggrazareJ 

Tending to aggravation. (Cf. peaceablei) 
-^ 733 - 

f A'ggravate, tr. 1471, [ad. aggra- 

vates, aggravare.'] i. Burdened, lit. and 
” 15 10 * 3. Eccl. Under censure -1481. 

3. Iklade more serious, heightened -1733. 

Aggravate {3e*grav^it), v. 1530. [£ 

prec.] f I. To put weight upon ; to load, 
esp. with a ‘ gravamen * or charge -1678. 2. 

f To add weight to -1698 ; esp. to make worse 
(things evil, offences, etc.) 1596. 3. To ex- 

asperate ; Jam. to arouse the evil feelings of 
i6ri. 4. To add weight unduly ; to ex- 
aggerate (cf. 2) 1555. 

z. To introduce new mischiefs or to a... the old 
Burke. Falsehood will . . a. your guilt Fielding. 
3. Threats only served to a. people Thackeray. 4. 
I have not. .aggravated your sense or words Marvell. 
Hence A’ggrava tingly adv. A'ggrava*tive 
a. and sb, rare, tending to a. A’ggrava-tor. 

Aggravation (segravJi'Jan). 1481. [prob. 
a. Fr. ; see Aggravate <z.J fi. Oppression 
1481. f 2. Accusation -1675. 3. Eccl. An ec- 
clesiastical censure 1611. 4. An increasing, or 

being increased, in gravity or seriousness 1615. 
t5. Exaggeration -1743, 6. The action 
I of irritating. 7. An extrinsic circumstance 
which increases the guilt or misery of a calamity 
or crime 1552. 

S. Rhetorical aggravations Bentley, 7. An a. of 
their sin . .that they commit it after Baptism Baxter. 

Aggregate (3e*grzg/t, ppl. a. and sh. 
ME. [ad. L. aggregates, aggregare.‘\ 

A. ppl. a. I. Collected into one ; formed 
by the collection of many units into one, col- 
lective 1659. 2. spec, a. Law. Composed 

of many individuals united into one asso- 
ciation 1625 ; b. Zool. Consisting of distinct 
animals imited into one organism 1835 » 
Bot. Consisting of florets united within a 
common involucre ; occ. of fruit, etc.: Collected 
into one mass 1693 ; d, Geol. Composed of 
distinct minerals, combined into one rock 
1795; i*®- Gram. Collective -1756. 3. quasi- 

sb. I^c. state, etc,]. 

I. The a. amount of labour expended., is called the 
cost of production Rogers. z. a. Each chapter 
is a corporation aggregate 1862, 3, Man in the 

aggregate Richardson. 

Bp sb. I. Sum total 1656 ; an assemblage of 
units 1650. 2. spec, a. Physics. A mass of 

homogeneous particles, opp, to a compound 
1692 ; b. Geol. A mass of minerals formed into 
one rock 1830 ; c. Build. Material added to 
lime to make concrete 1881. 

z. A Multitude considered as one a. Hobbes. 
Hence A'ggregately adv. collectively. 

Aggregate (3e*gr£g^it), v. 1509. [£ prec. 

Cf. Fr. agriger.^ i. To gather together 
into one whole ; to mass. Also refi and intr, 
1855. 2. To unite to (occ. w//A) an associa- 
tion, etc. ; to add as a member 1651. 3. 

ellipt, [from sb.] To amount in the aggregate 
to {colioq.) 1865. 

1. intr. We see the polar snows aggregating 1870. 
z. That great.. apostle, who.. was aggregated to the 
other twelve Trench. Hence A’ggregated, orig. 
A'ggregate ppu a,, collected ; collective ; Zool. — 
Aggregate a. 2 h; \ Bot. = Aggregate a. a e. 
A'ggregator, an adherent; a compiler. 

Aggregation (3egr/'g^i*Jan). 1547. [£ 

prec. ] I. The action of aggregating ; or of 


adding one particle to an amount ; the state of 
being aggregated (see Aggregate v, i, 2) 
1554. 2. concr. A whole, a mass, formed by 

aggregating items 1547. 

I, Learning is. .the a. of many mens sentences and 
ac:s4564. His a, to the society of free-masons 1706. 
Their indhidua'i imperfections, are .. enlarged by 
their a. Sis T. Broune. 2. The Church. -an a, of 
Believers 1638, 

I Aggregative (se-grigritiv), 1644. U- 
L. aggregat-, i, Relating or 

' tending to aggregation ; collective. 2. Gre- 
garious 1837. 

1. Fancy, or the a. and associative power Coleridge, 
2. His a. nature Carlyle. 

! Aggregate- (oegr/g^-to), combining form, 

‘ = Aggregately-. 

fAggre-ge, -e*dge, v. ME. [a. OFr. 
agreger, -ter '. — late L. '*aggreziare, f. ^g/evis, 
for gravis ; see Aggrieve and Aggravate.] 
I. To malce, or be, heavy, or dull -1393. 2, 

To make, become, or cause to appear, graver 
-1696. 3. To charge -1600. 

tAggre*ss, sb. 1678. [ad. L. aggressus.] 
Attack -1698. 

Aggress (agre*s), v. 1575. [a. Fr. <2^- 
gresser, ad. L, aggressare, freq. of aggredi.] 
f I. To approach. 2. intr. To m^e an 
attack on ; to begin the quarrel 1714 ; trans. 
to attack 1775. 

2. The moral law says— Do not a. H. Spencer. 
Hence Aggre'SSing vbLsb. &ndppla. commencing 

: the attack. 

Aggression (agre'Jon). i6ir. [a. Fr. 
agression, aggr-, ad. L. aggresdonem ; see 
prec.] I. An unprovoked attack ; the first 
attack in a quarrel ; an assault- 2. The 
practice of making; such attacks 1704. 

I. An a. upon their.. liberties Scott. a. A war 
of a. 1799, 

Ag^essive (agresiv), a. 1824. [f. L. 

aggress-, aggredi', see Aggress “::'.] i. 

I IMarked by aggression ; offensive ; also quasi- 
I sb. [sc. course\ 1845. 2. Disposed to attack 

others 1840. 

I. A pleasantry Svd. Smith. Hence Aggre'S- 
sively adv. Aggre’ssiveness. 

Aggressor (agre*s9j). 1678. [a. L.] He 
who makes an aggression ; he who makes the 
first attack in or begins a quarrel. 
Aggrie’Vance (agrrvans), ME. [a. OFr. 

agrevance, f. agrever\ see AGGRIEVE. J fi, 

That which burdens or oppresses -1664. 2. 

Oppression 1587. f 3. Aggravation “1506. 

Aggrieve (agrJv), v. [ME. agreve, a. OFr. 
agrever\ — L. aggravare, refash, after L. in 
15th c.] 1. To bear heavily upon ; to grieve, 

oppress. 7 Obs. exc. in pass. f2. intr. To 
giieve -1559. t3* make more grave or 

serious -1590. 

I. Both were alike aggrieved Macaulay. Hence 
Aggrie’ved ppl. a. f hurt in spirit, now grieved ; 
injuriously affected, having a grievance; fburt; 
t aggravated. Aggriewedness, Aggrie've- 
menti the action of aggrieving. 

Ag^OUp (a^w-p), V. 1695. [a. Fr. 

agrouper, i. phr. a groupe. Better agroup, ] To 
Group, trans, and. intr. Hence Aggrou'ped 
ppl. a. Aggrou*pment. 
llAggry, -ri. 1819. [?] A name for the 

glass beads, resembling the adder bead of the 
Britons, found buried in Africa. 

Agba, var. Aga. 

Agbast (aga*st), a. ME. [Pa. pple. 
of Agast V. The gh is Sc,] Affrighted ; 
esp, in mod. use, Seized with the physical signs 
of terror, or amazement. Const, at, -^of, with. 
^ caiachrestic. Ghastly. 

With , , eyes agast Milt. A with terror Pres- 
cott. Hence Agha'stness. 
fA’glble, a. 1613. L^-d- med.L. agibilis.'] 

Practicable. Also used subst 
Agile (3e*d5il, -ail), a. 1577. [a, Fr., ad. 
L. agili^ I. Having the faculty of quick 
motion ; nimble, ready. f 2. Easily moved 

-1694. 

I. His a. arme Rom. 4" Jut. in. 1. Z71. A robtist 
and a. frame 1844. Hence A’gilely adv. 

Agility (ad5i*liti). ME. [a. Fr. agiliti, 
ad. L. agilitatem ; see Agile.] The quality 
of being agile ; readiness, nimbleness, activity,, 
dexterity in motion. 

The a. of their wit Bacon, of youth Cowper. 
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Agio (js'dgw, 1683. [a. It~ 

I. The percentage charged for changing paper- 
money into cash, or an infenor for a more 
valuable currency ; the excess value of one 
currency over another. 3. loosely ^ Money- 
changing 1817. 

*. Chabot, disfrocked Capuchin, skilful in a. C \rlyle. 
Agiotage (se'd^ifjted^) 1829. [a. Fr., f. 
prec. The t is connective.] Exchange busi- 
ness ; loosely, speculation in stocks and shares. 

Vanity and a. are to a Parisian the oxygen and hy- 
drogen of life Landor. 

Agist (ad^i-st), v. ME. [a, OFr. agister^ 
f a -agister, giter : — L. ^jacitare, freq. oijxcere, 
Cf. a giste.\ i. To tite in cattle to remain 

and feed, at a certain rate ; ong. to admit for 
a stated time into a forest. 3. intK To 
remain and feed 1598. 3. To charge (lands, 

etc.) with a rate 1691. 

3. To £u lands to keep out the sea i6gi. Hence 
Agi*sted ppl. a, taken in to feed of pasture, etc, : 
Eaten by cattle taken in at a certain rate. Agi’st- 
ing yl^l.sd, and ppLa^ taking in to pasture; feeding 
on hired pasture; 

Agistmait (ad,:5i*stment). ME, [a. OFr. 
agistemenix see Agist.] i. The action of 
agisting. 3. The herbage of a forest, or 
the right to it 1598. 3. The rate or profit 

made upon agisting 1577. 4.. Any rate 

charged upon pasture lands ; esp. agistment 
tithe, paid to the vicar or rector by the occupier 
1527. vars. f Agi’stage, fAgistaiion. 
A^stor, -er (ad.:5rst^ij. ME. [a. Anglo- 
Fr. agistonr ; see Agist.] One who agists. 
spec. An officer of the royal forests, who took 
charge of cattle agisted, and accounted for the 
proceeds, var. Agista'tor, 
fA'gitable, a. 1548. [a. Fr., ad. L, agiia- 
hilis ; see Agitate.] Capable of being 
agitated -i 63 i. 

fA’gitant. 1670. [a. Fr.] One who stirs 
in, or plans, a course of action -1698. 

Agilkte (se'dgiteit),^. 1586. \i,'L,agitat-, 
agitare, freq. of agere^ To actuate ; 

Act V, I. -1748. 3. To move to and fro, 

shake 1599 ; jftg, to perturb 1586. 3. To 

perturb, excite, or stir up by appeals, etc. 
1822. f 4. To act as an agent -1654. 5. 

To revolve in the mind ; to contrive busily 
{arch.) 1648. 6. To discuss, or push forward 

1643. 7. absoL To keep up an agitation 

{for) 1828. 

X. Who.. agitates the whole Thomson. a. To 
a. a fan Scott, the souls of one's hearers Hor. 
Smith. 3. Each consul agitates the people in 
favour of his own views Lewis. 4. Viceroyes.. 
to a. his State-affaires Wood. 5. To a, desperate 
designs 1649. 6. Before a rep^ was . - agitated 

Burke. 7. A giiaie, a^taie, agitate M arq. Anglesey. 
Hence A*gitated Ppl. a. (in senses fi, 2, 6). A*gi- 
ta^tedly^ww. A'^tatmg vbLsb. the action of the 
vb . ; ppl. a. acting ^ ‘ Agitatora ’ (see Agitator i) ; 
exciting. fA'gitative a. tending to a, 

'Agitation (sed^it^-Jsn). 1569. [a. Fr., 

ad. L. ; see prec.] i. The action; 

of agitating, or state of being agitated (see 
Agitate v. •f’1,2, 3) 1573. 2. fental toss- 

ing to and fro ; consideration 1569. fs. 
Busy scheming -1626. +4. Eng. Hist. The 

action of the * Agitators ' of 1647. 5. The 

keeping of an object before public attention by- 
appeals, etc. ; public excitement 1828, 

*. Motion or a. of the body 1711. The a. of the 
sea Maury. America has been kept in continual a. 
In strange agitations and surprises De Foe. a. 
The business in a. Fuller. $. The antislavery 
a. 1863. Hence Agitational a. 
ff Agitato (adjita-ti?), a. [It.] Mus. A 

direction : With agitation. 

Agitator (ge-dgit^itoj). 1647, [^* L-] 
f I. Eng. Hist. An agent (see Agitate 4) ,* a 
name for the delegates of the private soldiers 
of the Parliamentary Army 1647-9 ; in which 
use it varied with Adjutator, a corruption 
infl. by Adjutant, and Adjutor. 3. One 
who keeps up a political agitation 1780. 3. 

An apparatus for shaking 1871. 

X. Those elective tribunes called Agitators Hallam. 
a. The great a. Daniell O'Connell. Hence A'gita- 
toTial a. 

Aglare (agle»'j), adv. 1872. [A prep.'^] 
In a glare. 

Agleam (aglf'm), 1870. [Aprep.'^] 
Gleaming. 
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Aglet, ai- (se*glet, ^-), ME. [a. Fr. 
aiguillete, dim. of aiguille : — ^late L. acucula, 
var. of acicula, dim, of acus.'\ i. The metal 
tag (or potfit) of a lace 1440. 2. Hence, any 

inet^lic tag, pendent, or spangle worn as an 
ornament on the dress 1514 ; esp. an azs^uilletie 
1843. 3. Round w’hite stay-laces 1882. 4. 

Herb. A catkin of hazel, etc. 1578. 

z. Golden aygxilets, that ghstred bright Spenser 
E, Q. iL iiL 26. 4. [The willow] glints his steely 

aglets in the sun Lowell. 

Comb. a.-bahie, ?a doll decked with aglets Tam. 
Skr. u ii. So. 

A-glimmer (agli-moj), adv. i860. [A 
preplb~\ In or into a ghmmenng state. 
AgHtter (agli-tai), adv. 1865. [A prepX;^ 
In a glitter. 

^Aglossal (aglp*sal\ a. 1870. [f. Gr. 

aTXawxcroy.] ZooL Tongueless. 

Aglow (aglfftt-), adv. 1817, [A ptepX^ 
In a glow of w^armth, colour, or excitement. 

The Eletshom was all a. Tyndall. A with delight 
Black. 

Aglutition (teghwti J^n). 1847. [f. A- 

pref, T.Sf.’v'iu.^glutiiionem ; see DEGLUTITION, j 
Path. Inability to swallow. 
fAgly, -ey, adv. Sc. [A prep^ + Gley.] 
Asquint, askew. Burns. 

Agminate (se-gminiit), a. 1859. [f. L. 
agmen.'] Groupei var. A'gminated. 

Agnail (se-gn^fi). [OE. angnseil, f. ang- 
tight, painful nail (of iron, etc.), -nail, 
as in toe-nail, and hang- for ang- in 2, 3 are 
etymological perversions.] fi. A corn on 
the toe or foot -2783. 3. A painful swelling 

about the toe- or finger-nail 1578. 3. A 

' hang-nail ’ 1847. 

Agname (^-gn/im). 1834. [f. L. ag- = 
ad- -h Name.] A name in addition to the 
name and surname ; a * to-name a sobn- 
queh 

Agnate (3e*gn^»'t), sb. (a.) 1534. [a. Fr. <1- 
gnat, ad. L. agnaius {adgnaius). ] i . A descen- 
dant by male links from the same male ancestor. 

2. A descendant from a common male ancestor 
1868. 3. adj. Related by the father’s side 

i860 ; fg. akin 1782. Hence Agnatic a. 
related on the father’s side. Agnatically adv. 
Agnation, descent from a common male 
ancestor through male links only ; descent 
from a common male ancestor, opp. to cogna- 
tion \ kinship by descenL 
Ag^athous (0e*gna])9s), a. 1879. [f. Gr. 
d T yvdBos.] Phys. Having no jaws. 

Ag^ifi cation (£e:gnifik<?i*j3n). rare. 1863. 
[f. L. agnus.") The representing (of persons) 
as lambs or sheep. 

-tAgni’tion. 1569. [ad. L. agnitioneml} 
Recognition, acknowledgement -1678. 

Agnize (^gnm*z), v. arch, 1535* [After 
L. a{d)gnos-cere ; cf, cognise, ‘I i. To recog- 

nize [arch.) i6ir ; ftoowny^r, as, etc. -ijs?- 
2. To recognize the existence of, confess 
{arch.) 1543. 

z. 1 do a. A Naturall..Alacartie, I finde In hard- 
nesse Oih. i. iii. 232. 

A^oiology (segnoiipdodjji). 1856. [f. 

Gr. d7J^oia.] Philos, The phdosophy of igno- 
rance. 

Agnoites, -etes (m-gn^ioits, -its), 1586. 
[ad. med.L. agnoitx, ad. Gr, aTyoi/rocL] 
Eccks. A sect who held that Christ was igno- 
rant of some things. Hence A'gnoetism. 
llAgpomen (tegnffwmen). 1753. [L.] Rom. 
Aniiq. A second cognomen or fourth name, 
occas. assumed by Sie Romans, as Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus', loosely, a 'to- 
name 

His a, of Bean, or white Scott. Hence Agno'mi- 
nal a. rare. ^Obs, Agno’xoiuate v. rare, to 
nickname. tOhs. 

Agnomination («gnp:mmtfi*j3n). Also 

adm, arm*. 1588. [ad, L. agnominationem, 
f. agnomina f-, agnominare.'] 1, The giving 

of an agnomen ; the agnomen, rare. 1775. 
2. Rhet. Paronomasia 1588 ; alliteration 1595. 
Agnostic (»gnp'stik). 1870. [f. ( 5 r. 

dyv wares. Cf. GNOSTIC.] One who holds that 
the existence of anjrthing beyond phenomena, 
e. g. of a First Cause, or of ' noumena is not 


and cannot be known. As adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to agnostics or agnosticism. 

[The name, suggested by Prof, Huxley in 1869, has 
reference to St. Paul’s altar ‘to the Unknown God 
and disclaims atheism.] 

Hence Agno'stic^ly adv. Agno*sticism, 
the doctrine of agnostics. 

.'lA'gnus. Obs. =« Agnus Dei. 

:i Agnus Castus («*guos k^*sti 5 s). ME. 

[L., a. Gr. dyvos, the name of the tree, con- 
fused with dyvosj whence castus.] A tree 
[Pitex Agnus Castiis), called also Chaste-tree 
and Abraham's Balm. 

!1 Agnus Dei (ge^gnips droi, a*gnz/s d<?* 7 ), 
.ME. [L.] In R. C. Ch. a. A part of the mass 
beginning with the words Agnus Dei ; also the 
music set to it. b. A figure of a lamb bear- 
ing a cross or flag 1629. c. A cake of wax 
stamped with such a %ure and blessed by 
the Pope 1583. 

tAgo% z'. OE. \i. A- pref. 1 QoP] To 
go forth -ME. ; to go away -1674. Of time : 
To pass -1550. 

Ago, agone ME. [pa. 

pple, of prec., used as adj. with noun of time.] 
A. ppl. a. Gone by ; past. (Now follows its 
noun.) B. adv, in Long ago : in time long 
gone, long since 1366. 

A- It was ago fif year ME. Drunke . . an hour 
agone Twel. N. v. i. 204. B. So yore agoo 
Chaucer. Dead and gone long ago 1833. 

adv. 1542. [? ad. OFr. m 

gogues, i. gogue fun.] In eager expectation ; 
on the move, astir. Const, inf, on, upon, for, 
with, about. 

To sette on gogge 1575. A. on mischief Trajpp. 
Agoing; see A prep)- 13 and Go v. 

II Agon (se-g^nn), PL (nsu.) agones (ag^u-nzz) . 
1660. [Gr., orig. ‘ a gathering '.] Gr. Aniiq. A 
public celebration of games, a contest for the 
prize at the games ; also Jig. 
f A'gonal, -eh 1610. [? Fr. agonal as sb.] 

A martyrology -1695. 

Agone (ag^7*n), ppl. a. arch, and poet. = 
Ago. 

^Agonic (agfnik), a. 1863. Gr. 
dywvos, L d + ywvia.] Having or making no 
angle. 

Agonic line : the irregular line passing through the 
two magnetic poles of the earth along which the 
magnetic needle points directly north or south j the 
line of no magnetic variation. 

Agonistic (seg^ni“stik), a. 1648. [ad. 
Gr, dywviariKQS.] Pertaining to the ancient 
Greek athletic contests ; hence, athletic. 2. 
Rhet, Polemic, combative 1660. 3. Strained, 

aiming at effect 1843. 

z. [Dr. Parr] consumed his power in a. displays De 
Quincey. 3. A posture-makers Carlyle, var. 
Agoni’stical a. (senses 1, 2) ; whence Agoni'sti- 
cally adv. ^ Hence Agonrstics [pi. of adj. used 
subst.\ the science of athletic combats. 

Agonize (se’g^Jhsiz), v, 1583. [a. Fr. 

agoniser, or med.L. agonizare,^^. Gr. dywvi- 
feo-^ai.] I. To torture 1583 ; intr. to suffer 
or writhe with agony, to be in the throes of 
death 1664. 2. intr. To contend in the 

arena; to wrestle. Usu. 1711. Z* f-g> 
To make convulsive efforts for effect 1865. 

1. Where dying victims a. in pain Falconer. 3. 
To a. after originality 1865. Hence A*goiiize<l 
ppl. a, subjected to or expressing agony, A'gorii z- 
edly adv. A'gonizer, A'gonizing vbl. sb. the 
action of the m; ppl, a, torturing; suffering or 
writhing with agony; in the throes of death. 
A’gomzingly adv. 

Agonothet(e (agffii-n^J»Ft, 1626. 

[ad, Gr. dywvoBirris.] A director of the public 
games of Greece, Hence Agomothetic a. 
Agony (se*g<Jhi). ME. [a. L. agonia, a. 
Gr. ; see Agon.] i. Anguish of mind, sore 
distress, a paroxysm of grief ME. ; hence, a 
paroxysm of pleasure 1725. a. spec. The 
mental anguish of Christ in Gethsemane ME. 

3. The throes or pangs of death. (Now rare 
simply.) 1549, 4. Extreme bodily suffering 

with throes or writhing 1607. 5. A struggle 

or contest 1677. 

I. The agony column : the column in a newspaper 
containing distressful advei tisements for missing rela- 
tives, etc. An a. of confusion and de^air Junius. 
Agonies of delight Pope.^ a. As cried (Jhrist ere his 
a, Tennyson. 3. Mirth cannot moue a soule in 
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agnie L. L. L, v. ii. S67. 5. The crisis, or essentia! 

a, of the Battle Carlyle. 

rA-good, adv. 1536. [A prepJ + Good; 
cf. afresh.] Heartily -“I671. 

I made her weep a. Two Gent iv. iv, 170. 
f Agora (2e*gora). 1820. [Gr,] Gr.Antiq. 
An assembly ; hence, the place of assembly, 
esp. the market-place. 

A. 'gorapllo;bia. 1873. [mod.L. : see prec. 

and -PHOBIA.] Path. Morbid dislike of public 
places. 

fA-go ’re-blood, 1580. [A prepf ; see 

Gore In or with clotted blood -1609. 

Agouti, -ty (ag?7'ti). Also agtiti 1731. 
[a. Fr., a. aauti, native Indian.] A genus of 
rodents of the Guinea-pig family. 

Agrace, obs. var. of Aggrace v. 

Agraffe (agrse’f). 1707. [a. Fr. agrafe., 

i. agrafer to hook.] A hook, which fastens to 
a nng, used as a clasp. 
flAgrapMa (agrse'fia). 1871. [Gr. d-i- 

--ypa^/a.] Med, Inability to write (a form of 
brain-disease). Hence Agra*phic a, charac- 
terized by a. 

Agrarian, (agre^*rian). 1618. [f. L. 
agrariusf] A. adj. i. Rom. Hist. Relating 
to the land : epithet of a law {Lex agrarza) for 
the division of conquered lands. a. Hence, 
Connected with landed propeny 17 . . ; or with 
cultivated land, or its cultivation 1792. 3. 

Boi. Growing wild in the fields 1843. 

2. Agrarian outrage^ one originating in discord 
between landlords and tenants. An a. war 1833. 
[Member] of the a. society 1792. 

B. sh. I. An agrarian law 1656. 3. One 

in favour of a redistribution of the land 1818. 

*. An A of three hours standing Southey. 

Agrarianism (agre^ rianiz’m). 1808. [f. 
prec.] I. The principle of an equal division 
of lands. 3. Political agitation or dissension 
arising from dissatisfaction with the existing 
tenure of the land 1861. 

Agrarianize (agrea-rimsiz], v. 1846. [f. 
as prec.] i. To apportion land by an 
agranan law. (Mod. Diets.) 3. To imbue 
with agrarianism 1883. 

fA’gre, V. [a. OFr. agrier (cf. atgrir) ; see 
Eager.] To vex. Caxton. 
tAgrea*t, adv. 1502. [A prepf + Great 
a. Cf, Fr. engros.] In gross ; by the lot -1632. 
f Agree*, adv. ME. only. [a. Fr. d grd L. 
gratum.] Kindly, in good part. Phr. To take a. 
Agree (agrf*), v. ME. [a. OFr. agreer 
: — \SiX&l^.'^adgratare. Aphet. as Gree.] fi. 
To please -1475 ; to accept favourably {F.pren- 
dredgri) -1642. fs. To reconcile, arrange, 
conciliate (persons or things) -1785. Still of 
accounist etc. To concert -1718. 3. ref. 

and intr. To accede, consent to, grant. 
Const, inf., to, absoL, with cl. ME. 4. intr, 
(? for ref.) To come into accord or harmony ; 
esp, to come to terms about the price, etc., to 
contract. ? Ohs. Const, with. 1489. Also 
on, as to, '^of, inf, or with cl. 1523. 5. To 

be in harmony ; to have no causes of variance. 
(Simply, or together', with.) 1548. To con- 
cur with a person in, as to, that, with an 
opinion 1494. 6. Of things : to accord 

{simply, or wUJi) 1494 1 to be consistent, 
correspond '^io, with 1526. 7. Gram. To 

be in concord ; to take the same gender, 
number, case, or person 1530. 8. fTo be 

suitable to -1671 ; to do well with (f of a per- 
son) -1697, (of food, climate, etc.) 1661. 

X. The principles to be agreed by all Bacon. 2. 
To a. the balance, the items of an account {modi). 
Whan . . this . . trewse was agreed Ld. Berners. Pope 
IL iv. 186. 3. To a, to make a trial Tyndall, 

to any couenants Shaks,, that to be law which [etc.] 
1658, that a thing is so (mod.), 4. Did a. for a 

cabinet to give my wife Pepys. To a. on terms of 
reconciliation Freeman. To a. to differ 1810, that the 
matter should stand over (mod.). ^ 5. Two of a trade 

can ne’er a. Gay. One point in which they all a. 
Junius. 6 . At last . . our jarring notes a. Tam. Shr. 
v. ii. I. The beginning agreeth with the ende Baret. 
8. She wondered whether the climate would a. with 
her Thackeray. Hence fAgree* sb, agreement. 
AgreeT, an adherent. Agree’ing vbl. sb. a coming 
into or being in harmony; pfLa. fconformable io’, 
concurring: fsuiting; f = Agreeingly. Agree** 
ingly adv. in an agreeing manner. Agree*mgness, 
the quality of agreeing. 


Agreeabiiity (agrrabi*liti% ME. [a. 
OFr. agriabkti, f. agriablt. Obs. after Chau- 
cer till 1778 ; then re-formed on AgreeabIe.] 
The quality of being agreeable, esp. in dis- 
position. 

AIL. a. (surely I may make words when at a loss) 
Miss Burney. 

Agreeable (agrf-ab'l}, a . ; also agreable. 
ME, [a. Fr. agrdable, f. agrier ; see .AGREE.] 
I. To one’s liking ; pleasant. 3. Having a 
liking {to) ; pleased, contented {to do). Now 
colloq. *1-3. Agreeing together -1601. 

4. tSuitable* fitting -1692 ; fconsistent {with) 
-1783 ; conformable {unto, to) ME, 5. adv. 
= Agreeably 1549. fb. sb. [sc. person,] pi. 
[sc. things.] Cf. An incapable \ eatables, -1822. 

1. An a. man — he who agrees with us Disraeli. A 
to my likynge Chaucer. 2. If Ann’s a., I say 
ditto Thackeray. 4. Very a. with your general 
kindness Boswelu A. to all experience Bain. $. 
The Earl entered, a. to the Prince's summons Scott. 
Hence Agree’ableness, the quality of being a., 
pleasingnesi Agree*ably adi'. in a way which is 
pleasing, suitable^ to, or in conformity with ; fcorre- 
spondingly; -tsimilarly; ffittingly. 

Agreed (agrrd), ppl. a, ME. [f. the vb.] 
•fi. Contented ; made pleasing. ME. only. 

3. Brought into harmony ; united in feehng or 
sentiment ME. 3. At one in opinion 1613. 

4. Settled by common consent. Now agreed 

on, 1596. 5. As a rejoinder : Consented to. 

= ‘ I agree to the proposal ‘ 1794- 

2. Can two walke together except they be a, Amos 

iii. 3. 3. Are you all a.. Lords Shaks. 4 It 

stands a. by all voices Shaks. Your dowry 'greed on 
Tam, Shr, ii. L 272. 

Agreement (agrrment). ME. [a. OFr. 
agreement ; see Agree.] ti. The action of 
pleasing -1494 ; consenting -1483 ; setting at 
one, atoning -1577. s. A coming into ac- 
cord ; a mutual understanding ; a covenant, 
or treaty 1400. 3. Lxtw. A contract duly 

executed and legally binding 1536. 4. 

Accordance in sentiment, action, etc. ; absence 
of dissension 1528 ; mutual conformity of 
things, affinity ME. 5. Gram, Concord ; 
see Agree v, 7. 6. Usu. pi. Agreeable 

qualities, etc. = Fr. les agrimens. 1692. 

2. Were not of the a. with the King Ld. Berners, 
4, You loued better, discorde then agremente 1548. 
What a. hath the Temple of God with idoles 2 Co 7 \ 
vi. 16, 6. The charnus and Agreements natural to 

women Dryden. var, tAgree'ance. 
f Agre*st, a. ME. [a. Fr. ag?‘este, a. It 
: — L. agrestis,] Belonging to the country, 
wild ; rustic, rude -1775- As sb. A rustic 
-1480. Hence f Agre’sted ppl, a, countri- 
fied. 

Agrestial (^re-stial), a. 1607. [f- 1- 

agrestis. ] Inhabiting the fields or open coun- 
try ; wild, uncouth ; spec, in Bot. growing 
wild in cultivated land, vars. Agre*stian a. 
(and .y^.) Agre*stic a. 

Agricole (ae-grikifal). 1656. [a. Fr.] A 
husbandman. vars. fAgrri-colist, fA-gri- 
CTi Itor. Hence Agri’colous a. 

Agriculture (3e*grik2?ltiur, 1603. 

[ad. L. agriculiura, i.e. agri culiura ; see 
Culture.] The science and art of cultivating 
the soil ; including the gathering in of the 
crops and the rearing of live stock ; farming 
(in the widest sense), spec. Tillage (pare) 
1862. 

spec. Not fields for but pastures for cattle 
Stanley, Hence Agpricu*ltural a. of or pertain- 
ing to a. Agridflturalist, one engaged in a.; 
var. Agricu*lturer (popd- 
Agriculturist (3egrik27*tiurist). 1760. [f. 

prec.] At first, A student of the science of 
agriculture ; later, A farmer. 

The theoretical a., and the practical farmer 1814. 
tAgrie*f, adv. ME. [A prepf 4- Grief.] 
In grief. 

To take a, : to take it ill ; opp, of to take a-gree, in 
gree. 

Agrimony (se’grimoni). OE. [ad. L. 
agrimonia, Gr. dpYC/icOw;.] i. A genus of 
plants (N.O. Rosacex) ; esp. A, Eupatoria. 
3. A name of other plants ; as Hemp A., Evpa- 
toria cannabina ; Water A,, Bidens ,* Wild A., 
Potentilla anserina 1578. 

Agrm (agii-n), adv, 1847. [A prepf] 
Grinning. 


Agriologist (aeOTiipdod^ist). 1882. [f. 

Gr. dypios -f XD70S.J One versed In the history 
and customs of savages. 
fA'griot. 16 1 1, [t Ei. agriote,] A sour 
kind of cherry. 

f Agri-se, V. OE. [f. A- pref. i + Grise. 
Cf. grisly.] 1, To quake -1598 ; to abhor 
-1468 ; also impers. --1596 ; to horrify, or be 
horrified -*1647. 

ilAgrodoIce (agrcdiyitl?), a. [It] 
Aigre-doux. 

IjA’grom. 1753. [a. Gujarati An 

Indian term for a rough and cracked condition 
of the tongue. 

Agronomic (xgTonf’uiik), a. 1817. [f. 
Gr. dypovofios, f. dyoos + vofsos, f. vifieiv.] 
Of or pertaining to agronomy, vars. Agro- 
no'mial, Agrono'mical adjs. Hence Agro- 
no*mics [the adj, as sb. pi. or coll, sing.], the 
science of agronomy. Agronomist, A*gro- 
nome {rare), a student of agronomics. 
Agronomy t^agrp-nomi). 1814. [f. Gr. 

^aypovofia ; see Agronomic.] The manage- 
ment of land, rural economy. 
fAgro'pe, V. ME. only. {_£. A- pref. i.] To 
grope out, search. 

IjAgrostis (agrp-stis). 1753- [L., ad. Gr. 

dy^QKSTLs, f. dypos.] Bot. A genus of grasses 
known as Bent, 

Agrostography (segrpstp*grafi). 1753. 
[f. prec.] Description of grasses. Hence 
Agro stogra*phic, -al a. 

Agrostology (asgr^tp'lodgi). 1847. [f. 

as prec.] That part of litany which treats of 
grasses. Hence Agro stolo'gic, al^r. Agro- 
sto'logist, one skilled in a, 
fAgro'te, V. ME, only. [?f. A- pref. i + 
grot a particle.] To cram. (Cf. Grout.) 

Aground (agrau-nd), adv. ME. [A 
prep.^ + Ground.] fi. On or to the earth 
-1562. 3. On or to the strand or shallow 

bottom of any water ; opp. to afloat 1500. 
Also fig. 

2. We run ourselves a. Temp. i. i. 4. Fast a. 
Southey. 

llAgr3rpnia (agri*pnia). 1684. [L., ad. Gr. 
dypvTTvia.] Med. Sleeplessness. 

Agrypnode (agri*pn^ud), a. 1879. [ad. 
Gr. dypv 7 TVwdr)s.] Med. Sleep-preventing. 

Agrypnotic (segripnp'tik), [a.) sb, 1879. 
[a. Fr. agrypnoiique, { Gr. dypvmfos, after 
hypnotic', but prop. Agrypnetic,] Med. Any- 
thing which produces wakefulness. 

Ague {ei'gin). ME. [a. OFr. agnez^L, 
acuta, used sb. in med.L. for an ' acute fever 
*1*1. An acute fever -1611. 3. esp. A malarial 

fever, with paroxysms, consisting of a cold, a 
hot, and a sweating stage* (At first esp, of the 
hot stage, now esp. of the cold.) ME. 3. 
fig. Any fit cf shaking or shivering 1589. 

I, Brennyng Aguwes Langl. 2. That same A 
that hath made you leane fid. Cees. ii. ii. 113, 3. 

This vain a. of the mind Scott. Comb. a.-cake, 
an enlargement of the spleen caused by a. ; -drop, a 
solution of potassic arseniate, used for a. ; -grass, 
Aletris farinosa ; -slialsie v. to shake as with a. ; 
-shell, the Hawk’s-Bill ; -speU, a charm against a. ; 
t -tree, the Sassafras. Hence A’gue v. to affect 
as with a. (rare). A’gued ppl. a. affected as 
with a. A'guey a. = Aguish. 
fAgui'lt OE. [f. A- pref 1 +gyltan ; see 
Guilt.] To sin ^1450 ; to wrong -1420 ; to 
declare guilty -1530. 

tA^n^’se, sb. 1483. [f. Guise + on, or 

opp. to if w-.] I, Dress, array -1647. 3. asv. 
To array -1598. Hence f Agui'sed ppl. a. 
arrayed. 

Aguish (ei'giuyii), a. 1616. [f. Ague 
r^.] I. Of the character of, or tending to 
produce, ague 1627. 3. Subject to ague 

1616. 3. flg, like an ague ; shivering ; 

intermittent 1633. 

t. A low a. fever 1856. A rich a, flat 1850. 3. 

Panics . . of the a. or intermittent type. Hence 
A'guishly adv. A'guishness, 

Agu*sh, izify. 1858. [Aprep.f] Gushing. 
Agynary (ae-dginari),!!. 1879. [ad. Fr. 
agynaire, f. Gr. d -f •yvi'^.] Bot* Without 
female organs, as some double flowers, var. 
AgynaTious. 
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Agynic tadgmik), a. iBjg. [ad. Fr. 
f. as prec.] Boi. Having the stamens 
non-adherent to the ovary. 
tAgynous, 1847. [1 Gr. d -r ywij.] 
£i}i. Without female organs. 

Agyrate (ad^ais-Kit , a. 1847. [f. A- pr^f. 
14. i Boi, Not disposed m whorls or circles. 
All .,a , int. ME. [perh. a. OFr. a. In 
n. dial, pronounced [i], and occ. written ay / 
eh f, the phonetic descendant of ME. a.] An 
exclam, expressing a, sorrow, regret, a vain 
wish ; t). surprise, adm^ation 1826 ; c. en- 
treaty, appeal, remonstrance ME. ; d. dislike, 
contempt, mockery i\fE. ; e. opposition (mod.), 
a. They shall not iament for him, saying Ah my 
brother j^er. x\ii. iS. So Ah me! {north.^En me!) 
c. Ah, Clifford, murthernot this innocent child 3 Ben, 
F/, I. iiL S. d. Ah thou that destroyest the Temple 
Mark XV. 29 . 

Aha (aha*, aha*), ini. ME, [Ah -f Ha.] 
An exclam, of f surpnse, satisfaction, mockery 
or irony. 

Aha, van Ha-ha, sb , a sunk fence. 
fAhkll,p/ir. 1612. [See Hall; the a 
is perh. prep, or interj.] = ‘ Make room (for 
a dance) 

Ahead (ahe-d), adv. 1628. [A prep.'^'] 
Orig. Naut Now used fig. in all senses. i. 
At the head, in advance (of a moving company). 

2. In the direct line of one's motion 1725. 

3. Pointing forward 1596 ; forward 1762. 4. 

Forward or onward rapidly ; headlong ; also 
pg. unrestrainedly 1643. 

I. The .Dolphin gets a. Drydev. s. They saw 
it . . right a, De Foe. 3 To fire directly a., or astern 
1873. 4. Galloping straight a. Browning. Phr. 

go-a-head a . ; ahead of: away in front of. 
Aheap (^ahf-p', adv. 1827. [A prep.'^'] 
All of heap. 

A-hei‘ght. arch. 1605. \KprepX\ Aloft, 

Looke vp a height Lear iv. vi. 58. 

Ahem (a-hem), int. 1763. [Lengthened 
f. hemf\ An exclam, to attract attention, or 
gain time. 

A-hey (ahJ^*), int. 1705. [Lengthened f. 
Hey.] = Hey ! ho I 

fA-oigh (ahoi*), adv. ME. [A prepay + 
High. Now only on high.'\ On high -1823 ; 
aloud -1489. 

fA-high-lone. adv. phr. 1597. Prob. 
emphatic for alone^ i. e. all-one^ divided as 
a-lone -1664. See High. 

Ahi-nd, ahi*nt, adv. and prep. dial. 1768. 
[f. h-pref. 2 + Hind ; cf. afore^ before.'] Be- 
hind. 

t A-ho*ld, [A/r^f/.i -hHoLD.] Close 
to the wind, so as to hold or keep to it. Temp. 
X. i. 52. 

A-ho*rse'back. adv. arch. 1490. [A 
frepy] On horseback. 

Ahoy*,?W. 1751. [Az«/. + H0Y.] Aaut. 
A call used in hailing. 

Ahull (ahti'l), adv. 1582. [A prepT\ 
Naut. With sails furled, and the helm lashed 
alee ; said of ships in a storm. 

Ahungered (ahn^ggaid), ppU a. arch. 
ME. [Alteration of hungered : — OE. ofhyn-- 
grod, pa, pplc. of ofhyngrian to Hunger.] *= 
Anhungered. Also f Ahungry a. 

A-hu*nt, adv. 1875. [A prepy] On 
the hunt. 

Ai {a'P). 1693. [a. Braz. az', hdi, repr. the 

animd’scry.] Zool. Akind of Sloth 
iridactylus). 

Aid V. 1483. [a, OFr. aider ^ der 
L. adjutare^ freq. of adjuvare.] i. To give 
support to; to help, assist, succour, a. absol. 
and with inf. 160 r. 

1. To a. with victuals, weapons, money, or ships 
I Macc. viii. 26. a. Heaven ayding Alts Well 
IV. iv. 12. ^ Hence Ai'dable a. capable of faiding, 

or being aided. Ai'dance, aid. Ai’ded ppl. a. 
assisted. Ai*der, one who, or that which, aids. 
Aid (^d). 1460. [a. OFr. aide, aiudei^ 
L. adjuta, sb. f. pa. pple. of adjttvare.\ i. 
Help, succour, relief 1475. 2. Eng. Law. 

Help in defending an action, legally claimed 
from some one who has a joint interest in the 
defence 1625. 3. Anything helpful ; esp. in 

pi. aids and appliances 1597. 4. Eng. Htst. A 

pecuniary grant in aid to the king ; laier, an 
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exchequer loan 1460. 5. A pecumary con- 

tnbution by a vassal to his lord 1590. 6. Fr. 

Hist, ipl.) Customs-dues 1714. 7. An assis- 

tant ; pi. auxihanes. (Cf. Fr. aide, and Eng. 
help) 1569. 

3. Dispatch Those Centuries to our a, Coriol. i. 
vi2.3. To pray in aid' to claim a. fsense 2). Atd- 

praytT’. the appeal therefor. 3. Exercise.. an a. 
to Physick 17 ii. s* Aids, ‘Pur faire fitz chiualer 
& pur file marier’ Swinburn. 6. Court of Aids. 
the Court that supervised the customs*dues. H ence 
Ai*dftil a,^ full of aid, helpful. Ai'dless a. fuse- 
less; unassisted. 

Aidant (ifvdant), 1475. [a. OFr.: see 
prec.] Assisting 1483. As sb. rare. A helper 
H/S- 

Aide, short for Aide-de-camp. 

11 Aide-de-camp (^d-d^kah*, ^-d'do-kpg^. i 
PI. aides-de-camp. 1670. [Fr.] Mil. An I 

officer who assists a general in the field, by 
conve3dng his orders, procuring him intelli- 
gence, etc. 

tAi*eL Also ayle, ayel, etc. ME. [a. OFr. 
aieh aieul, aiol : — ^late L. *aviolus, dim. of 
avus.] A grandfather -1502. 

Writ ofAiie, Ayle, Ayel, Ael (Law) ; one which lay 
where a stranger had dispossessed the heir of lands 
of which his grandfather died seised. 

Aiger, obs. f. Eager sb. tidal bore. 

Aiglet, obs. f. Aglet. 

Aiglette, obs. f. Eaglet. 

Aigre, obs. f. Eager a. sour. 
llAigre-dottx, -ce, 1523. [Fr.] Mixed 
of sweet and sour. 

Aigrette (^*gret). 1645. [a. Fr.] I. 

The Lesser White Heron ; see Egret 1845. 
2. A tuft of feathers, like an Egret’s ; a spray 
of gems, etc., worn on the head 1645. 3. In 

Scunce applied to the pappus of the Dandelion, 
etc. ; the tufts on the heads of insects, etc. ; 
rays of light from behind the moon in solar 
eclipses 1816. 

tllAigue-marine. 1765. [Fr.] Aqua- 

marine. 

Aiguille (^‘gwzl, -wil). 1816. [a Fr.] 
A slender, sharply-pointed peak ; esp. those of 
the Alps. Hence Ai'guille’sque a, shaped 
like an a. 

Aiguillette (^gwile*t). 1816. [a. Fr.] 
= Aglet. Hence Ai guille’tted a. 

Aik, aiken, obs. north, f. Oak, Oaken. 
Aikinite (^-kinait). 1837. [f. A. Aikinl] 
Min. A sulpharsenite ore, crystallizing in the 
ortho-rhombic system. 

Ail (^ 1 ), V. [OE. epfan?] fi. trans. To 
afflict (rare) ME. 2. impers. To trouble, affect 
unusually. (Now only in interrog., rel., and 
sentences.) OE. f 3. To hinder -1563. 
4. intr. To be ill ME. ; or fin trouble -1817. i 
2. What ayleth the people that they wepe Cover- 
dale, 4. Ajid when he ails . he is . . peevish Richard- 
son. Hence Ai'ling vbl. = Ailment ; ppl. a. \ 

ill, suffering. Ailment, the fact of ailing; disorder. 

Ail (^ 1 ), 5AI ME. [f. the vb.] Trouble ; 
affection. 

t Ail, sbfi [OE. The awn of barley, 

etc. -1787. 

{{Ailanto, ailantus (ifilsemfe?, -tvs). 1845, 
[f. Aylanto, Tree of the gods, the Amboyna 
name ; whence mod.L. Ailantus, corrupted in 
Eng. to Ailanthus, after Gr. dv6o9.'] Boi. An 
East Indian tree (N. O. Simarubaced), grown 
in S. Europe for shade, and for its leaves, the 
favourite food of a species of silkworm. Erron. 
called ‘Japan Varnish Hence Aila'ntery, 
a grove of a. trees. Ailamtic a. Chem. of or 
belonging to the A., as ailantic acid. Aila*n- 
tine, improp. aila*nthine a. of or belonging to 
the A., or the A. silkworm ; sb. silk from the A. 
silkworm (Bombyx Cynikid). 

Ailette (^rilet). 1440. [a. Fr., dim. of 

aile : — L. ala.] A steel plate worn by men-at- 
, arms on their shoulders, whence the mod. 
epaulette. 

Aim V. ME. [prob. f. OFr. esmer 

: — L. xstimare and OFr. aesmer : — ^late L. ad- 
mtimare.] f i. To esteem ; to reckon ; to 
guess -1602 ; to plan -1604. "Fo 

calculate or direct one’s course, to attain ; 
fig. to endeavour earnestly. Const, at ,* 
dat. inf. ; occas. for, perh. after make for. 


ME. 3. tntr. To calculate the direction of 
anything about to be launched (at an object), 
as a missile, a blow, etc. ; fig. to try to hit, or 
obtain. Const. <2/. ME. 4., trans. To direct 
(a missile, or blow) ; esp. to direct with the eye, 
or point a gun, etc. (at) ; fig. to direct any 
proceeding against 1573. 5. absol. To take 

aim ; to form designs 1588. 

2. A. for the Steeple Guide Book. 3. A. at his 
breast Pope. 4. Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John 
Arblthnot. 5. 1 aimea Mile beyond the Moone 
Tit. A. ly. iii, 65. Hence Aimed, ppl. a. festi- 
mated ; directed at a mark, etc. Ai’mer. 

Aim sb. [the vb. as sb.] +I. Con- 
jecture “1625 ; course, direction -1679. 2. 

The act of aiming ME. Also fig. 3. A mark 
or butt (Obs. in lit. sense) -1632 ; fig. an object, 
purpose 1625. 

l. Aimes and ghrases Jewel. 2. A certame aime 
he tooke At a faire Vestall 3 fids. N. n. i. 157. t To 
give aim : to guide by informing of the result of a 
preceding shot. fTocryaim; to encourage archers 
by crying out ‘ A im ! ' t ree from . . selfish A. W esley 
3. The aym of Punishment is not a revenge, but 
terrour Hobbes. Hence Ai’mful zr, full of pur- 
pose ; whence Ai*mfiilly adv. Ai'mless a, pur- 
posejess ; whence Ai’mlessly adv., Armlessness. 

Ain’t (Pnt). 1778. Later variant of An^T, 
now illiterate or dial. 

Air (e®j). ME. [a. OFr. air L. aerem, 
a. Gr. drjp, f. deiv. The later senses, external 
manner, musical mode, were adopted c 1600 
from Fr. air, and are prob. not f. OFr. aire. 
Aerie, but are extensions of the idea of 
‘atmosphere’.] I. Atmospheric air. i. 
The gaseous substance which envelops the 
earth, and is breathed by all land^ animals ; 
one of the four elements of the ancients, now 
known to be a mechanical mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen, carbonic acid, gas, and traces of 
other substances as contaminations ME. Also 
fig. f 2. Any aeriform body, as a gas, a 
vapour -1819. 3. The whole body of ai[r 

surrounding, or (pop.) above the earth ME. 
Also fig. 4. A special state of the atmo- 
sphere, as night air, etc. 1479 I esp. fresh air 
ME ; miasma ME. ; *f effluvium, odour ME. 
5. Air in motion ; a breeze, current, or draught 
1535* fS- Breath ; fig. popular applause 
-1821. fy. Hence, inspiration, whispers 
-1660. 8. fig. (Cf. 3 and 5.) Public expo- 

sure, publicity 1601. 

I 1. As transparent, as colourless, as invisible as 
the a. we breathe Huxley. 3. A bird of the aire 
shall carry the voyce Ecel. x, 20. An open air meeting 
(mod.). In the air : z. a. In men’s minds every- 
I where abroad ; b. in an uncertain state. 2. Mil, Pro- 
truded into the open country, with its flank unpro- 
tected. 3. To build (castles) in the air : to form 
unsubstantial projects. 4. The cold winter a. 1649 ; 
one’s native a. Pope ; change of a. i860. Abroad to 
take the a. Massinger. Foul a. and gas fumes 1861. 
Hunting comes by the a. 1607. 5, Bring with^ thee 
ayres from Heauen or blasts from Hell Haml. i. iv. 41. 
In the a. of the door (mod.). Z. To take airi to 
‘ get wind ’. Least the deuice take a. Twel, ff, 11. iv, 
144. 

n. Manner, appearance. i. Outward ap- 
pearance, look, style 1596. 2. Of a person : 

Mien, gesture, manner (arch.) 1599 ; fmood 
-1728. 3. An affected appearance 1660. 

f4. Stylishness -1816. 

1. Seest thou not the ayre of the Court in these 
enfoldings Wint. T. iv. iv. 755, With the a. of a secret 
Pope, of a paradox Hume. 2. Her a., if not her 
words Byron. With a decisive a. Butler. 3. Taking 
the a. of a swercilious mentor Geo. Eliot. To give 
oneself airs F^ielding. 

m. In music [= musical mode]. i. Con- 

nected succession of musical sounds ; song-like 
music, melody 1590. 2. concr. A piece of 

music to be sung or played as a ‘ solo with 
or without a distinct harmonized accompani- 
ment ; a melody 1604 ; fa sprightly tune or 
song -1789. 3. The predominant part of 

a harmonized composition, in part-music usu. 
the soprano part 1819. i*4. A part-song 1597. 

z. Any ayre of musicke Merck. V. v. i. 76. 

Comb . : a.-ball, a ball inflated with a., a toy ; -bath, 
an arrangement for drying chemical substances ; -bed, 
one with a mattress inflated with a. ; -bladder, (i) 
a sac filled with a. in an animal or plant ; also, a 
vesicle in glass, etc.; (2) the swimming-bladder of 
fishes; -bone, a bone for the reception of a,, as in 
birds; -box, (i) the Air-chamber of a fire-engine or 
life-boat ; (2) a square wooden tube used in, mining to 
convey a. into the face of a single drift ; -brake, one 
worked by condensed a. ; -brick, one perforated for 
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ventilation; -canal; -casing, the casing enclosing 
the base of a steamer chimney, to keep heat off the 
deck; -castle, a visionary project; -cavity, an 
intercellular s|3ace in ■water-plants ; -cell, any small 
cavity filled with a. ; esp. (in //,) small cells in the 
lungs of^ animals, forming^ the extremities of the 
ramifications of the bronchial tubes ; air-cavities in 
plants; -ciiaillber, (i) any cavity filled with a. in 
an animal or plant ; (2) in a pump, etc., a receptacle 
containing a., which, when compressed, maintains a 
constant pressure upon the water; an air-vessel; 
whence -chambered -cock, a stop-cock to let 
a. out or in ; -cushion, one inflated with a. ; -drain, 
a covered channel round a foundation to prevent 
damp ; -duct, a passage for a., esp, to the air-laladder 
of fishes ; -engine, one actuated by heated a. ; -foim- 
tain, one actuated by compressed a, ; -grating, one 
for the entrance of a. under floors, etc. ; -gtm, one 
projecting bails, etc., by compressed a. ; -hammer, 
one mov^ by compressed a. ; -head, *ing, a smaller 
passage in a mine, driven parallel with the gate-road, 
to carry a. for ventilation; -holder, an air-tight 
vessel or receiver; -hole, one to admit a.; spec, a 
breathing-place in the ice, in rapid rivers ; the cavities 
in a metal citing, produced by a. ; -jacket, one with 
air-tight lining, to give buoyancy in water, when in- 
flated ; -line, (d) a bee-line; (3) a line of aircraft; 
-monger, a visionary projector ; -pillow (see -cush- 
ion) ; -pipe, one of the bronchial tubes ; a ventilating 
pipe? -plant, an epiphyte, which has roots uncon- 
nected with the ground; -poisOj, an instrument for 
weighing a. ; -port a port-hole m a ship for ventila- 
tion ; -pump, a machine for exhausting the a. out of 
a vessel by the strokes of a ^aiston ; -root, the root 
of an epiphyte, which hangs in a,; -sac (= -cell); 
•scuttle (= -port ; -shait, a straight passage, usv. 
vertical, for admitting a, into a mine or tunnel; 
•stone, an aerolite; -stove, one which heats a, 
passing between its surface and its casing; -thermo- 
meter, one measuring temperature by the expansion 
of a column of a. ; -tiireads, those of the gossamer 
spider seen floating in the a. ; -tight /t., impermeable 
to a. 1760 ; whence -tightly adv, ; -trap, one for pre- 
venting the escape of foul a. from sewers, etc 
b. In comb, relating to flying machines or aviation, 
as -fleets -line^ -liner^ -tnailf -piloid -sickness ; 

a. force, that part of the forces of a country (in 
Great Britain, Royal Air Force, abbrev. R.A.F.) 
which consists of officers and men with the necessary 
flying machines ; so a.-commodore, -marshal; 
-port* [Port sb ^], a place containing an aerodrome 
at which flying machines start on or land from their 
voyages ; so -statiotL ; a. raid, a raiding attack by 
aircraft upon an enemy t -worthy <*., in fit condition 
to travel through the air. 

Hence Ai*rless void of air ; stuffy ; still, 

Air (e»i), v. 1530. [f. prec.] I. irans. 

To expose to the open air ,* to ventilate. 3. To 
expose to heat, dry or warm at the fire 1610. 3. 
r^. To expose oneself tothefreshairi6ii. Also 
inir, {arch.) 1633. To wear openly ; and 

hence, to show off 1611. Also re/f. and intr, 1670. 

I. To a. doublet and cloak Scott, a room 1861. 
a. Air’d at the fire 1759. 3. To a. myself in ray 

native fields Lamb. 4. I begge..Ieaue to ayre this 
jewel Cyinb. n. iv. 98. Airing asnowy hand Tennyson. 
Hence Aired (e»jd) pple, and a. ventilated, or dried 
by heat ; in comb, having an air (said of breath, man- 
ner, mien, tune). Ai’rer, one who or that which airs ; 
spec, a frame for airing clothes. Ai*ruig vhl. sb. the 
action of Am t/. 1, 2 ; a walk, ride, or drive to take the 
air ; exercising horses in the open air. 

Air (eai), Sc. ex), adv. (Sc. f. Ere.] fFor- 
merly ; early. 

Air day or late day Scott. 

Air'e, Sc, f. Eyre, a circuit court. 
tAir-balloo*n. 1753. = Balloon. 

Aircraft (e«»*J,kraft). 1907. [Craft 8.] 
Flying machines collectively. 
fAire, 1581, [a. OF. airc : — L. ara.'\ 
An altar -1652. 

j-AireiJiJ.s ME. [a.OF.aire.'] Early f. Aerie 
- 1706. Hence fAire v, to build an aerie. 
Airedale (eoud^l). A district in the W. 
Riding of Yorkshire; A, terrier, a breed of 
large rough-haired dogs. 

Airily (ea-rili), adv. 1766. [f. Airy a.'] 

In an airy manner ; thinly, lightly ; with light 
hearts, gaily ; jauntily. So AlTiness. 
Airman (e»*jm»n). 1910. The pilot of an 
aeroplane or airship. So AiTwoman. So Ait* 
manship [after seamanship] 1864. 

Airplane (e»upUin). 1907. =Aeroplane3. 
Airship (e»*jjip). 1888. GJuftschij^.'] 

A dirigible motor-driven balloon, usu. cigar- 
shaped. 

Airt (eout, Sc. ^rt), sh. 1470. [app. a. 
Gael, aird, a height.] A quarter of the com- 
pass ; a direction. Hence Airt v. to guide. 


Ai*r-vesseL 1676. i. Mat. Mist. Any 
vessel used for containing air ; esp, the tracheae 
of insects, and the spiral vessels in plants. 3. 
Hydraul. ~ Air-Chamber. 1819. 

Airway (e»*jw4i). 1859, [£ Air sh. -b 

Way j 5 .j I, A passage for air, esp. one for 
ventilation in a mine. 2. The route of a service 
of aeroplanes or airships 1908. 

Airy (e»*ri), cu ME. [f. Air 1 . Of ’ 
the atmosphere. i. f Atmospheric, aerial 
-1677 ; j^rformed in the air 1624 ; placed high 
in the air, lofty ; hence, heavenly {pact.) 1590. 
2. Exposed to the air; breezy 1596. 

I. The a. vo3*age 1878, The aery Mountain Den- 
HA.M. A. brows Marlowe. %. A more a. mode of 
life Johnson. 

n. Of the substance, i. Composed of air, 
air-like, immaterial ME. ; light or buoyant as 
air 1598; elastic 1642; sprightly 1644 ; delicate 
in imagination 1779. 2. Unsubstantial as air; 

unreal 1590; superficial, flippant 1598 ; visionary 
1667. fa. Assuming airs -1606 ; of a good air 
-16^. 

1. Thin a. shapes ^dison. An a. bridge, tread Scott. 
A Songs and Galiards 1674. The fancy of Spenser ; 
and.. the a. dream that hovers over it jHazlitt. a. 
A. nothings Mids. N. v. i. 16, An ayrie, and meere 
borrow’d thing B. J ons. An a. metaphysician Burke. 
Airy, obs. and dial. f. Area. 

Aisle (ail). ME. [Orig. a. OFr. ele, eeU 
L. ala wing (contr. from axilla). In Eng. 
confused with He, yle island, refash., a 1700, 
as isle, and recently, after Fr. aile, as aisle.] 
I. A wing or lateral division of a church; the 
part on either side of the nave, usu, divided from 
It by a row of pillars. Also ^g. ta. Cross aisle i 
a transept -1772. 3. Also, a. Any division of a 

church 1762 ; b, (quasi Alley) A passage ia a 
church between the rows of pews or seats 1731. 

*. Long lies extend Pope. A doable isle Ray. As 
he treatk the solemn aile 1782. Aisles of the 
forest 1854, of the pine B. Taylor, 3. b. ‘ Aisle [ . .to 
be -written aiie.^ The walks in a church or wings of 
a quire’ Johnson. Hence Aisled adj. fiimished 
with aisles; pple. placed in an a. Ad'sleless a. 
unfurnished with aisles. 

Aitl {eit). [OE. igeod, perh. dim. of 
ie^ island. The t is obscure. The later -e/, 
and '-ot, are mod. after islet, Fr. Hot. See Eyot.] 
An islet or small isle ; esp. one in a river. 

Ait 2, aitt, Sci and north. = Oat. 

Aitcb (the letter) ; see Ache sb.^ and H. 
Aitch-bone (Ji*tJbJn:n). ME. [orig. nache- 
ox nage-hoxiQ, a. OFr. nache, nage : — late L. 
^natica f. naiis ; see Nache. For loss of n, cf. 
Adder. Erron. refash, as H-, ice-, edge-bone.] 
The bone of the rump, or the cut of l^ef lying i 
over it. 

AitbL, ohs. or dial. f. Oath. 

Aitiology, obs. var. of Etiology. 

Ajar (ad^au), adv.'^ ME. [A prep."^ + i 
Char, OE. cyrr a turn.] On the turn, slightly 
opened, as a door. Erron. at jar. 

The dim lattice is a. Scott. 

I Ajar, adv.'ll i553- [A prep.'^ + Jar sb . ; or 
for at jar.] In a jarring state, out of harmony. 
A with the world Hawthorne, 

Ajee (ad^r), adv. Sc. and dial. Also agee. 
1733. [A prepP + Jee.] Aside ; (of a gate) 
ajar. P^ojig, 

Ajog (ad3|7*g), adv. 1879. prepy] On 
the jog. 

Ajoint (adgoi'nt), adv. 1840. [A prepX] 
On a joint or pivot. Jointed, supple. 

Ake, earlier and better f. Ache v. 
fAkehorne, erron. f. Acorn. 

Aker, obs. f. Acre; rar. of Acker, tidal 
bore. 

Aketon, -toun, obs. vars. of Acton, 
Haqueton. 

Akimbo (aki*mbt>a), adv. ME. [?] The 
band resting on the hips, and the elbow turned 
outwards. 

With his arm a, 1727, Both arms a. Browning. 
Akin (akim). 1558. [contr. from of kin.] 
A, adv, I. Of kin, by way of blood relation- 
ship. 2. Of things ; Of nature or character, 
in character 1633. See also Kin 3 b. 
a. To Love, Fear’s near© akinne P. Fletcher. 

B. adj. (Only after its sb.) i. Of the same 
kin; related by blood 1586. 3 . Of things; 

Allied in character, etc. 1^3. 


X. Mother and he are a. Foote, a. The sensation 
was a, to giddiness Tyndall. Hence fAMmd et. 
Fuller. 

'I AMnesia (sekinPsia), 1878. [a. Gr.] Phys. 
Paralysis of the motor nerves. Also AMnesis. 
Hence AMne-sic a. 

: Akmite (se’kmait). 1837. [f. Gr. ] 
Min. A bisilicate of the Amphibole group. 
Aknee (anr), adv. ME. [f. On -f Knee.] 
On one’s knee or knees. 

Aknow, obs. i, Acknow v. 

Akre [app. f. akem as^/.l, obs. f. Acorn. 
Al, obs. f. All, retained in comp, in albeit, 
almighty, etc. 

A 1 -, pref^ — L. ad- bef. /, OFr. a-, refash, 
later after L. as al-. Occas. for a- (not = L. 
al-), as in a{T)lay. 

A 1 -, prefPl, the Arab, article, as in alcohol, etc, 
-al, suffix 1, of adjs. and sbs. I. adj. repr. 
L. -alis == ‘of the kind of, pertaining to*. In 
Eng, -al is suffixed to any L. sb., as in bas-al, 
etc. ; to Gr. sbs. , as in baptismal, etc. ; to L. adjs, 
in -eus, -ius, -uus, -rntis, -is, and Gr, adjs. in 
-Koff, -oeibrjs, as comical, spheroidal, a. sb. Adjs. 
in -al- used subst, in L. have been adopted 
in Eng. ; and OFr. -aille, -ail, -al, f. L. -alia 
(neut. pi.) became an Eng. formative of nouns of 
action, as in AFr. arrivaille arrival. 

-al, suffix^ (= xz/cohol or xt/dehyde), as in 

chloral, ethal. 

!i A la (a* la). 1646. [Fr. d la (sc. mode)l\ 
After the (specified) manner, method, or style, 
as d la fran^aise ; hence d la Peine { = d la 
mode de la Peine), etc. 

||Ala (a-Ia). PL alm(^Mf). i 755 - [L-] I* 

Any wing-like process ; esp. {Phys.) a lateral 
cartilage of the nose ; (Bot.) fan axil ; a side 
petal of a papilionaceous corolla 1794. 3. 

Arch. A side apartment of a Roman house, 
Cf. Aisle. 1832. 

fAlabamdine. ME. [a. L. alabandina 
(sc. gemma), f. Alabanda iu Caria.] i. == 
Almandine -1656. 3. = next. 

Alabandite (selabssmd^it). [f. Alabanda 
(see prec.).] Min. A native iron-black sub- 
metallic sulphide of manganese, called also 
manganblende. Dana. 

Alabardi (sedabaik). 1727. [ad. L. 
alabarckes, a. (Jr.] Title of the chief magistrate 
of the Jews at Alexandria under the Ptolemies, 
Alabaster (aelabarst^j, sedaba’stsj). ME. 
[a. OFr. alabastre (albdtre), ad. L., a. Gr. aXd- 
^aorpos, prop. aKd^aCTos,] i. A term for sul- 
phate of Hme or gypsum, occurring white, yellow, 
red, or clouded {Modem or Gypseous A.) i also 
for the varieties of stalagmitic carbonate of lime 
used by the ancients [Oriental or Calcareous A.). 
3. A box for unguents, made of alabaster ME. 
f 3. A liquid measure = half the sextary. 4. 
adj. {sb. as atirib.) Of or like alabaster 1526. 

I. Like his Grandsire cut in Alablaster Merck. V. 
i. 84. 4. An a, boxe of precious oyntment Tindale, 

Babes’, .a. innocent arms Shaks. vars. Alabla'Ster 
(i6-x7th c.), fl Alabastri*tes. Hence Alaba*strine 
a. of or like a. 

||Alaba*strtim. 1706. Bot. A flower-bud. 
Alablaster, obs. f. Alabaster and Ar- 

BLASTER. 

(I A la carte (selakait, Fr. alakart). 1826. 
[Fr. by the card.] Said of meals ordered by 
separate items : opp. to Table d’h6te. 

I Alack (alse’k), int. 1480. [f. A int. O ! 
+ LACK sbP- used as exclam.] An exclam. of 
pity or shame ; hence of regret or surprise. 
arch., poet., ox dial, 

A, I our friend is gone Tennyson. Alack the 
day I alack-a-day : shame to, woe worth, the day 1 
Aphet, laek-a-day, of surprise only. 

f Ala*ck, adv, rare, 15-38. [A prepl^ + 
Lack.] Lacldng -1587, 
fAla-crious, a. 1602. [f. L. alacris.'] 

Lively. Hence tAla'criously adv. fAla*- 
criousness. var. AIa*critous {rare). 
Alacrity (alae'kriti). 1510. [a. L. dla- 

critatem.] (Jheerful readiness, promptitude, 
liveliness, sprightliness. 

That meruelouse alacritee languished More. A. of 
spirit Rick. Ill, v. iii. 73, [of] Visage Steele. Grate- 
ful a. Scott. 

yAlala*. 1675. [Dor. Gr.] A Greek battle- 
cry. Hobbes. 
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Aia*lia. 1878. [f. Gr. d-fAaA/a.] Med, 
Loss of speech. 

Alalite (gs'labit). [f. Ala, in Tyrol.] A 
Alalacolite or Diopside. Dana. 
li Alameda (alamrda). 1843. [Sp»] A 

public walk, shaded with trees. 
fAlami're. 1528. [f. a, la, mi, re.l Mzis. 
The lowest tone bat one in .Aretine’s scale -1760. 
Alamoda-lity. 1753. [a- mod.L. ala- 

modalitas, i. next,] The quality of being a la 
mode. 

A.— a good and pregnant word Southey. 

Alamode, \lk la mode Fr. 

alam£7*d). 1649. [a. Fr.] i. In the 
fashion. 2. as ad/. Fashionable 1650, fs- 
stzhi. A fashion or mood -1683. 4. A thin 

light glossy black silk 1676. 

z. A. silk ; see 4. A. heef\ scraps of beef boiled 
down into a stew. 4. The alamodes of Lyons 
Macaulay- 

Alamort, [ja la mort (^lamp-it, Fr. 
alamoT). 1592. [Fr. ; occas. all amort, 
whence Amort.] i. adv. To the death. 
2. adj. Sick to death ; dispirited, 

2. what sweeting all-raort Tanu Shr. iv. iii. 36. 
tAlan. MK [a. OFr.] A wolf-hound. 
Chaucer. 

Aland (alas'nd), adv. ME. [A prep.^-^ 
Land.] fin the country -1568 ; ashore 
{arch .) ; to the land ME. 

Alanine (sdanain). 1863. [f. Al(de- 

hyde) + -INE ; the -an- is euphonic.] i. 
The * acid ’ monamide C3H7NO2, derived from 
Lactic acid by replacement of the alcoholic 
hydroxyl by NH2. a. (in pi.) A name for 
the group of acid amides, derived from the 
lactic series. 

Alamtin. 1847, [f. Germ, alant elecam- 

pane, Inula Helenium^ Chevt. = Inulin. 
Alar (^1‘laj), a. 1839. [ad. L. alaris, f. 
ala.'] I, Of or belonging to wings 1847 ; 
wing-shaped 1839. 2. Bot. and Pkys. Axil- 

lary 1858. 

fAlaTge, V. ME. [a. OFr. alargir.] To 
increase -1560. Also intr. (OFr. s' alargir.) 
Alarm (alaum), sb. Also alarum (now 
pronounced a,lae*r3m). ME. [a. 

OFr. alarme, a. It. allarme — all' armef 
Mistaken in 17th c. for all arml] I. As a 
phrase. fi. ini. An exclam. — ‘ To arms ' 
-1600. •f‘2. quasi-i^. The call to arms, by 

crying alarme ! or otherwise. With cry, sound, 
etc. -1594. 

I. Crying ararme, help Holland. a. Strike 
alarum, drummes Shaks, 

n. As sb. with pi. I. A call to arms 
1548 ; news of approaching hostility 1812. 
2. A sound to warn of danger, or to arouse ; 
esp. a sudden peal rung out by a tocsin, or a 
chime by a clock 1592. Also /fg. 3. The 
mechanism which sounds the a. ; also jig. 
Usu. alarum. 1586. 4. A warning of 

danger of any land 1591. 5. Fencing. A 

step or stamp made on the ground with the 
advancing foot 1579. 6. A din {arch.) 1523. 

*j*7. A sudden attack ; a surprise -1681. 8. 

A state of excitement caused by danger appre- 
hended 1587. 

I. The . . scouts Bring swift alarums in Southey, a. 
pig. An alarum against Usurers Lodge. 4. Your., 
benevolence took the alarm Junius. So /a* give the a, \ 
6 . This alarum in the elements Keats. 8. A blan- 
ket in th' Alarum of feare caught vp Haml, it. ii. 532. 
Comb. : alar(ii)m-bell, onenmgasasignal of danger; 
also fig. • alar(u)m.clock, -watch, one which rings 
loudly at any pre-appointed hour ; alar(u)m-gauge, 
an appliance tp give warning of a dangerous pressure 
of steam or deficiency of water in a boiler ; a.-gun, 
-cannon, one fired to give a. ; -post, a post appointed 
for each regiment to march to in case of an a. ; -word, 
a watchword. Hence .^aTmism, the profession 
or practice of the alarmist. Ala*rmist, a panic- 
monger. 

Alarm (ala*im), v. 1590. [f. the sb.] 

f I. To call to arms -1718 ; to rouse to action 
-1768. 2. To arouse to a sense of danger, 

to put on the alert 1651. 3. To keep in 

excitement 1661. 4, To excite with sudden 

fear or apprehension of danger 1653. 

». For the purpose of alarming the guards Macau- 
lay. 4. I am alarmed at the aspect of affairs 
(mod.). Hence Ala*rmable a, liable to be alarmed. 
AlaTmed ppl. a. aroused, on the watch ; disturbed. 
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Ala*rmedly adv. Ala*rmiag ppl. a. disturbing 
with apprehension of danger. Ala*rmxiigly adv. 
Alarnm, var. of Alarm, now only poet, 
or in senses of sb. 21, 2, 3. 

Alary (/i-lari), a. 1658. [ad. L. alarius, 
t Ala.J Of or pertaining to wings or alat. 
Alas (a]a*s), ini. ME. [a. OFr. ha las. 
a las {hilas), i. ha J = Ah ! + las : — L. lassum.'] 
An exclam, of unhappiness, sorrow, pity, etc. 

Alas the heauy day Otk. rv. ii, 42. 

I'Alastor (ala*st6i). rare. 1810. [a. Gr., 
f. d priv, -f XaoT-, Xa^erv.] A relentless spirit ; 
a Nemesis. 

Alate adv. arch. ME. [A prep.’l' 

4* Late.] Of late. 

Alate (^'kit), a. i 66 B. [ad. L. alaius, 
f. ala.\ Having wings or wing-like appen- 
dages. var, Adated a. 

AJatem(tls (aslata-inns). 1607. [f. L. ala 
wing 4- temus three.] Bot. An evergreen 
shrub {Rhamnus Alaiemus) of the genus 
Rhamnaceae or Buckthorns. 

Alatioii (tfil^i*j3n). [a. Fr., f. L. alatus, f. 
ala.] A winged condition ; the mode in which 
the wings of insects are disposed. 

Aiaunt, var. of Alan. 
fAlay, 7?. 1508. [?] Term of art: ‘To 

carve ’ a pheasant. 

Alb (selb). [OE. albe, ad. late L. alba (sc. 
tunica, or vesHs).] A tunic of white cloth, 
reaching to the feet, and enveloping the person ; 
worn by priests in religious ceremonies, and 
occ. by consecrated kings- ^ 

[Sigismund] was buryed in his regall a. 1606. 

Albacore (asibako^i). 1579. [a. Pg. 

albacor, f. Arab, al bukr, the young camel. ] 
A fish ; prop, a large species of Tunny 
[Thynnus), found in the Atlantic ; also loosely, 
of other species, var. Albicore (Fr.). 

Alban (as-lban). 1863. [f. L. albtisP] A 
white crystalline resinous substance extracted 
from gutta-percha on treatment with alcohol, 
etc. 

Albata (^Ib^da). 1848. [a. L. albaia 

adj. fern.] A white metallic composition ; 
German silver. 

fAlba*tion. 1612. [ad. med.L. albation- 
em.] 1. Alchem. ~ Albification. 2. 
Dusting ; ?orig with a white powder 1612. 
Albatross i sedbatrps). 1681. [app. Pg. 
Alcatras, altered, perh. after alhus white, 
the albatross being white, to albi-, albe-, 
albatross.] f i. The Frigate-bird, = Al- 
catras 2. “I753. 2. A family of birds 

allied to the Petrels (Order Tubinares), inhabit- 
ing the Pacific and Southern Oceans. The 
great Albatross, Diotnedea exulans, is the 
largest of sea-birds. 

Albe. 1697. [Eng. foim of Album.] 

Rom. Antiq. A register. 

Albe-, con/, arch. Also al be, allbe, all 
be* Albeit 

.Mbedo (Klbrdi?). 1859. [L.] White- 

ness ; spec, in A sir. The proportion of the 
solar light incident upon an element of the 
surface of a planet, which is again reflected 
from it. 

Albeit (glbfit), con/. ME. [prop, phr,, 
= all though it be that ; see All adv.] 1. 
Admitting (that) 1460. 2. Although ME. 

3. In contr. cl. : even if 1795. 

z. All Jjee it hecoulde not saye naye More. 3. 
A certain (a, uncertain) morrow Thackeray. 

-Albert (se-lbsjt). In full Albert chain. 
1883. [f. Albert, the Prince Consort of Queen 
Victoria. 1 A kind of watch-chain. 

Albertite (m-lboitoit). 1875. [f. Albert, 

New Brunswick.] Min. A jet-black bitumin- 
ous mineral found in New Brunswick. 
A-lbert-type. 1875. [f. name of inventor.] 
A method of printing in ink from photographic 
plates ; also, the picture so printed. 

Albescent («lbe-sent), a. 1831. [ad. L. 
albescentem, albescere.'] Growing or passing 
into white. 

-Albespyne, -ine (se-lbfepoin). ME, [a. 
OFr. albespine (mod. aubipine) : — L. alba spina.] 
Whitethorn, hawthorn, arch. 
fAlbeston(e. ME. [a. OFr. albeston, 
van asbeston, a. L.] — Asbestos -1567. 


A-lbicant, ppl. a. 1879. [<^d. L. albi- 

cantem ; see next.] Growing white. 
Albication (^selbik-ff/gn). 1879. [f- L. 

albicai-, albicare, f. albus.] The process of 
growing white ; esp. the development of light 
patches, bands, etc. in the foliage of plants. 
Albicore, var. of Albacore. 
fAlbifica-tion. ME. [a. Fr., ad. L. albi- 
jlcationem ; see Albify.] Alchem. The pro- 
cess or art of making white -1592. 
AlbifloTOtis, a. 1879. [f, L. albus ^ 

fior-+-OVS.] Bot. White-flowered. 

Albm(e (sedbin). 1817. [f. L. albusl] 

Mm. An opaque white apophyllite found in 
Bohemia. 

Albines (sedbinz), sh. pi. 1879. [f. L. 

albus.] Veg. Phys. Small colourless bodies 
found with aleuron grains. 

Albino (^IbriiT?, slboi 'no). PL -os. 1777* 
[a. Sp. or Pg. (orig- applied by the Pg. to 
white African ne^oes).] i. A human being 
having a congenital deficiency of colouring 
pigment in the skin, hair, and eyes, so tliat the 
former are white, and the eyes pink. 3. 
Applied also to animals, as white mice, etc., 
and to plants lacking chlorophyll 1859. 
Hence Adbiness, a female a. Adbinism, 
Albimoism, the condition of being an a. 
Albite (sedbait). 1843. [f. L. albtts.] 

Min. White or soda feldspar. Hence Albi** 
tic a. of the nature of, or containing, a. 
A*lbolitb. 1875 [h L, albus 4- Gr. x/ 0 oy.] 
A white cement made from magnesia and 
silica. 

II Albora*k. Ohs. 1635. [Arab.] A white 
mule ; esp. that which was said to have earned 
Mohammed up to heaven. 

I! Albugo (^lbi«*g<?). ME. [I.., f. albus ^ 
A disease of the eye, in which a white opaque 
spot forms on the transparent cornea. Hence 
.^bugi’nean a. of or like the white fibrous 
tissue of the eye. Albugi*neous a. = Albu- 
G INE AN ; albuminous, f Albu’ginous <z. albu- 
minous. tAlbu’ginousness. 

11 Album 1 (ae-lbipm). PL albums. 1651. 
[a. L. album, a blank tablet ; orig. used as L.] 
I. Rom. Antiq. A tablet on which the praetor's 
edicts and other public matters were recorded 
for public information 1753. s. A blank 
book in which to insert autographs, verses, 
drawings, stamps, etc. 1651. 3. A Visitors' 

Book 1775. Hence Albumean a. relating to 
albums ; Albumess, a female keeper of an a. 
(Nonce-wds.) Lamb. 

tllA'lbum^^. 1527. [f. L. album.] l. 

Path. Leucorrhea. 2. Rent paid in white 
money or silver -1775. 

Albumen (^Ibnrmen). 1599. [a. L.] 

I. The white of an egg. 2. 'The substance 
which exists nearly pure in the white of an egg, 
and is a constituent of animal solids and fluids, 
and of the tuberous roots and seeds of plants ; 
see Albumin 1800, 3. Bot. The substance 

which surrounds the embryo in many seeds ; 
the endosperm or perisperm 1677. Hence 
Albu'menize v. to cover, coat, or impregnate, 
with a. .^bu'menizer, one who albumenizes. 
Albumin (^lbi^*min). 1869. [a. Fr. 

alhumine, f. L. albumin-.] A class of ALBU- 
MINOIDS, comprising those soluble in water 
(—Albumen 2), in dilute acids, and in alkalis 
(acid or alkali albumins). Hence Albii*- 
minate, a combination of a. with certain bases, 
in which the a. acts as a very feeble acid. 
Albu'minated ppl. a. albuminized. Albm* 
mini’ferous a. producing a. Albu:mini*meter, 
a polarizing apparatus for measuring the a. in 
a liquid. Albu'mimn, the substance of the 
cells enclosing the w'hite of birds’ eggs. Albu> 
mini’parous a. producing a. Albu*minize v. 
(Biol.) to convert into a. ; whence Albu'minlza*- 
tion, re-conversion of a tissue into a. ||AlbXT- 
mino’sis. Path, a condition of the blood in 
which there is an excess of a. 

Albumino- (^lbi2?*min^i), comb. f. of 
Albumen. i. adv. Albuminously, as in 
a.-fibrous. 2. adj. Albuminous, as in a.- 
chloride. 

Albuminoid (^lbiw*minoid), a. 1859. [f. 
L. albumin-.] Like albumen. As sh. (in / 4 ) 
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ALBUMINOSE 


= AlhumiTwid Principles : Organic compounds 
which form the chief part of the tissues of 
animals and plants. = Proteids. 1873. 
Hence Albu minordal a. 

Albmninose a. 1847* 

[ad. mod L. albuminosusP^ — Albuminous 
1859. As sb A crystalloid" substance derived 
from albumen by the action of pepsin in weak 
acid solutmns 1847. 

AlbiUBinoiis (slbizZ'minss), a. 1791. [f. 

L. alhumin-.~\ i. Of the nature or character 
of albumen or albumin. 3. Bot. Containing 
albumen in the seed ; see Albumen 3. 3, 

fig. Insipid 1865. Hence Albu’minousness. 

|j Albiimitruria (albiw:miniua*na). 1854. [f. | 
L. albumin- -f Gr. ovpovJ\ Path, The escape of 
albumen in the urine. 

Album (ce-lbwn), 1753. i. = Alburnum. 
3. A fish ; the Bleak (in L. alburnus), 
Albiimiim (^lb^*jn: 5 m). 1664. [a. L.,f. 

albus.'] The sap-wood in exogenous trees. 
Hence Albu*mous a. of, or of the nature of, a. 
Alcade, var. of Alcalde ; and erron. f. 
Alcayde. 

Alcahest, var. of Alkahest. 

Alcaic (mlkirik). Alsoalcb-. 1630. [ad. 
L. alcaicus, a. Gr. ciKKaiKos, f. ’AA/caros.] adj. 
Of or pertaining to Alcaeus, a lyric poet of 
Mytilene {c 6 oo B.c.), or his metre 1637. sb. 
in pi, Alcaic strophes. 

Alcaid, var. of Alcayde. 

11 Alcalde (alkadd^). 1615. [Sp., ad. Arab. 
Cf. Cadi.] A sheriff or justice, in Spain and 
Portugal. 

Alcaii, etc. obs. var. of Alkali, etc. 
jfAlca*rma, -na. 1625. [a. Sp. alcana^ a. 
Arab, al-henna ; see Henna and Alkanet.] 
Bot. Egyptian Privet {Lazvsonia inermis, N.O. 
Lythracex), or its leaves, etc. , used by Orientals 
to dye parts of the body reddish orange ; 
henna. 

Alcargen, alcarsin; see Alk-. 
IlAicarraza (selkara’za, Sp. alkara’jia). 
1818. [Sp., ad. Arab.] A porous earthenware 
vessel used for cooling water by evaporation. 
fAdcatras, -ace, -ash. 1564. [a. Sp., 

Pg. alcatraz, var. of Pg. alcatruz the bucket of a 
water-wheel, applied orig. to the Pelican, which 
was supposed to draw up water in its beak,"] 

11 1. Sp. and Pg. name of the Pelican ; applied 
also to sea-mews, etc. + 3 . Eng. name for 
the Frigate Bird, Tachypetes aquilus -1692. 
fs. ?A kind of albatross, prob. Diomedea 
fuliginosa -1775. 

llAlcavala (alkavada). 1776. [Sp., ad. 

Arab.] A tax of ten per cent, upon sales. 
Adam Smith. 

11 Alcayde (selk^’d, Sp. alkai’d^). 1502. 
[Sp., ad. Arab.] The governor of a fortress ; 
the warden of a prison ,* (in Spain, Portugal, 
Barbary, etc.). ■[[ Occ. confused with Alcalde. 

II Alcazar (alka‘])ar). 1615. [Sp., ad. Arab.] 
A palace, fortress. 

fAlce. 1541. [a. L. cdcefi^ An elk -1753. 

Alchemic, -al (^lke*mik, -al), a . ; also al- 
chym*. 1815. [ad. med.L. alchimicus ; see 
Alchemy.] Of or belonging to alchemy. 
Also fig. Hence Alche'mically adu. 

Alchemist (se*ll«mist). 1514. [a. OFr. 
alqueiniste, alkemiste ; see Alchemy.] One 
who studies or practises alchemy. 

You are an Alcumist, make Gold of that Thnon v. 
i.117. var, tA'lchemlster. Hence Alchemi’s- 
tic, -al a. tAdcbemistry, alchemy. 

Alchemize (m-lk/maiz), v. 1603. [f. 

Alchemist.] To change, as by alchemy. 

Till the sunshine, striking this [z. e. the hair], A. its 
dulness Mrs^ Browning. 

Alchemy (mdkfmi). ME. [a. OFr. 
alquimie, -kemie, ad. med.L. alchimia, a. Arab. 
al + kimia, app. a. Gr. (trans- 

mutation), mostly explained as ‘ the Egyptian 
art and identified with 
JHhem \ ' black earth i. e. Egypt. It was after- 
wards confused with Gr. f. 

to pour. Mahn thinks was the original.] 

I. The chemistry of the Middle Ages and i6thc. ; 
limited to the pursuit of the transmutation of 
baser metals into gold, and the search for the 
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alkahest, and the panacea. Also fig. fs. 
A composition, mainly of brass, imitating 
gold ; ' alchemy gold * ; also, a trumpet made 
of this -1812. Also fig. 

I. has been [said] chat A,_ was the mother of 
Chemistry Whewell. Guilding pale streames 
vnth hp.uenly alcumy Shaks. Sann. xxxiiL 2. 
Cherubim Put to their mouths the sounding alchymie 
Milt. P. L. ii. 516. Hence fA’lchemy r, [f. the 
alloy. Cf. to lacquer^ etc, 

Alcbmi- ; see Alchem-. 
tAlcbitran, alkitran, ME. [a. OFr. 
alketran, alquiiran^ a. Sp., ad. Arab.] The 
resin or pitch of fir-trees ; extended to a. oil of 
cedar and juniper ; b. mineral pitch, bitumen, 
etc. -1658. 

Adcbym- ; see Alchem-. 

Alcoate, -bate, short f. Alcohol.\te (see 
Alcohol). 

Alcobol (sedkdlipl). 1543. [a. med.L., 

ad. Arab. <iUkoh*l ‘ collyrium f. Heb. ; see 
Ezek. xxiii. 40.] -f i. orig. The fine metallic 
j powder used in the East to stain the eyelids, 
etc. : powdered antimony ; also, occas., 
powdered galena -iSip. f 3. Any impalp- 

able powder, produced by trituration, or esp. 
by sublimation <-1812. f 3. By extension to 
fluids: An essence or ‘spirit’, obtained by 
distillation -1794. fig. Quintessence 1830. 
4. Pure spirit of wine ; or (pop.) any liquor 
containing it 1753. 5 Organ. Chem. A 

class of compounds, of the same type as spirit 
of wine, composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, some of which are liquid and others 
solid 1850. 

I. Alcolidl'. a drug called ..^timonium Minsheu. 

2. Alcohol jnariisi reduced iron. The alcohol ofi 
Sulphur Sm H, Davy. 3. A Icohol ofiujine : essence 
or spirit of wine. fig;. The a. of egotism Coleridge, 
4. Absolute or anhydrous alcohol', a. entirely free 
from water. Pure spirits, called a. Vince. $. Com- 
mon (vinous or vinic) Alcohol^ the best known, is a 
primary^ tnonaiomic, dtcarbon or ethyl alcohol, 
C2H5 . OH. Others are Methyl alcohol (CH, , OH), 
Propyl (C3H7 . OH), Butyl (C4H9 . OH), ^ Amyl 
(CsHii . On), etc., the number being unlimited. 
Hence ATcoholate, a crystalline compound in 
which a. acts as water of crystallization. Alcoho*- 
lature, an alcoholic tincture made from fresh plants. 

Alcobolic (mlkz7h^*lik), a. 1790. [f. 

Alcohol.] 1. Of or belonging to alcohol. 

3. Preserved in alcohol 1852. 3. Using 

alcohol 1856. As sb. pi. — alcoholic liquors. 

X. A strength 1836, a. An a. specimen Dana. 
3. A. thermometers 1856. Hence Alcoho'lically 
adu. Alcoboli'city, a. quality. 

Alcoholism (se'lk^f7li:z’m). 1852. [ad. 
mod.L. alcoholismus.'l The action of alcohol 
upon the human system ; diseased condition 
produced by it. 

Alcoholize (ge’lk^h^bi^z), v. 1686. [ad. 
mod.L. alcoholizare ; see Alcohol 3 and -ize. 
Cf.Yi.alcokoHser.'] fi. To sublimate -1686. 
fs. To rectify -1799. 3. To saturate with, 

or subject to the influence of, alcohol 1862. 
Hence ATcoholiza*tion, A'lcoboli-zing vbl. sb. 
converting into or saturating with alcohol. 
Alcoholometer (sedk^hpl^'mz'toj). 1859. 
[f. Alcohol.] An instrument for measuring 
the proportion of absolute alcohol in a liquor, 
vars. .Mcobo'lmeter, Alcoo*meter. Hence 
Alcoholome'tric, -al a. Also Alcoometrical, 
of or pertaining to alcoholometry. 
Alcobolometry (gedkdhpl^-metri). 1863. 
[f. Alcohol + Gr. fxerpia.] The process of 
testing the proportion of absolute alcohol in a 
liquor, var. Alcoo’metry. 
tllAlcomde. i486. [Sp., f. Arab. ctZ+Sp. 
conde : — ^L. comitemd\ A (Spanish) Count. 
A:lcoothiO‘mc, a. = CEnothionic. 
Alcoran (selkoram, sedkoran, -sen), arch. 
ME. [a. Fr., a. Arab, al-qoran^ the reading.] 
The sacred l^ok of the Mohammedans ; the 
Koran (now the usual form). 

The Turks Alcheron, the Jews Cabala.. are. .to he 
detested Gouge. Hence Alcoran v. to make into 
a Koran, tAlcoramal, Alcora-nic, fAlcoram- 
ish ad;s, of or belonging to the Koran. Alcora'n. 
ist, one who adheres to the letter of the Koran. 

II Alcomo'co, -que. 1832. [Sp., f. Arab. 
al + quern oco spongy oak (Diez).] The cork- 
oak, the bark of which {Spanish A. bark) is 
used in tanning. Also American A., yielding 
a bark formerly used in medicine. 


ALDERN 


Alcove (ffilkd'a'v, £e*lk<7av). 1623. [a. Fr., 
ad. Sp., Pg. alcoTja, ad, Arab, al 4- qobhah a 
vault.] I. A vaulted recess ; a recess in a 
chamber for a bed ; a recess or niche in a wall 
1786. 3. A recess in a garden, orig. in the 

garden-wall or hedge ; any bower or summer- 
house 1706. 

X The alcoves of box and yew Coleridge. Hence 
Alcowed ppL a. vaulted, arched. 

Alcyon, var. of Halcyon. 

Alcyon (se-lsi/n), ZooL = Alcyonidm. 
Aicyoiiariari (se-lsijn€®*rian), a. 1878. 
[f. mod.L. Alcyanaria.'] Belonging to the 
Alcyonariat a sub-order o"f Actinoid Zoophytes ; 
see Alcyonium. As sh. A zooph>te of*that 
group. 

jjAJcyomiim (^Isiid’ami^m). 1752. [L., 

a. Gr. oKkvoviov Bastard-sponge, said to 
resemble the Halcyon's nest.] Zool. A genus 
of zoophytes, giving its name to the sub-order 
Alcyonaria^ forming firm fleshy masses, and 
including ‘Dead Man's Fingers’, or ‘Cowl’s 
Paps *. Hence Alcyomic a. A'lcyonite, a 
fossil zoophyte related to A Icyonium. Adcyon- 
oid a. alHed to A. ; also used subst. 
fAdd, a. Now dial. [OE. ald^ eald, whence 
Eld.] See Old. 

fAld, sb. ME. [var. of Eld.] Age ; an 
age ; old age -1551. 

'fAl 6 B.y, adv. ME. [= All day.] Every 
day ; hence. Always -1^3. 

|lAIde*a,-dee. Obs. 1698. [Pg., ad. Arab.] 
A Pg. village or villa -1780. 

Ald^yde (aedd/hsid). 1850. [= Al- 

dehyd. abbrev. for Alcohol dehydrogenatum.') 
I. A colourless volatile fluid of suffocating 
: smell, obtained by the oxidation of Alcohol. 

' 3. A class of compounds of the same type, 
each derived from its alcohol by removal of two 
atoms of hydrogen. (Called also A 1863. 

: 2. Thus JMethyl Alcohol CH4O, Methyl Aldehyde 
CH2O. Hence Addehyd ate, a salt in which a. 
acts as a monobasic acid. Aldehydic a. 

Alder (gddoi), [OE. alor^ aler; d is 
developed, as in alder-best.l A tree {Alnus 
gluHnosa) related to the Birch, and common in 
wet places OE. 3. Extended to other shrubs 
or trees, as Black Alder, A. Bucktlioni 
(Europ.), Rhamnus Frangula ; Black A. (N. 
Amer.l, Prinos verizcillaius ; White A. (N. 
Amen), CUthra alni folia j (S. Afr.), Platylo- 
phus trifoliatus ; Red A. (S. Afr.), Cunonia 
capensis. 

Comb. a.-carT, a piece of wet ground where alders 
grow. 

( fAdder, sh."^ £OE, aldor^ ealdor^ f. {fi)ald 
Old.] 1. Parent, ancestor. OE. only. 3. 
Chief, prince, lord -ME. (In OE. tr. L. senior, 
princeps, magistratus, etc.) Hence f Adderdom, 
lordship. 

fAlder-, var. of aller-^ gen. pi. of All (q. v., 
D2), as in alderbest (Chaucer), alderliefest 
(Chaucer, Shakespeare). 

+A-lderlmg. 1655. [prob. f. Alder + 
-LING.] A species of trout ; cf. dial aller-trout. 
Alderman (g-ldoim^n). [OE. ealdormanni 
see Alder sbJ^, Mam 5^.] fi. A noble or man 
of high rank ; the governor of a district. 3. = 
Alder sb.'^ 2. •|‘3. The chief officer or warden 
of a guild 1130. 4. A municipal officer ranking 

next to the mayor (as still in U.S.A.), formerly 
(and still in the city of London) representing a 
ward; now, in England and Wales generally, 
a co-opted member of a borough or county 
council. 

X a. Brightnothus, aldermanne, erle, or duke of 
northumberlande Thynne. 1 ). ‘ Senators* or Aider- 
men Bolton. 3. What an Alderman's pace he 
comes (Jaule. An A of Cripplegate Cowper. Hence 
Aldermanate, the dignity of a. ; the body of aider- 
men. Aldermancy, the office of a. Alder- 
ma*iiic, t-al a. of, pertaining to, or like, an a. 
tAldermamikin, a little a. Alderma*nity, (30c.) 
the quality of an a.; the body of aldermen. Alder- 
manlike a. and adv. Aldermanly a. Alder- 
manship, the office, position, or quality of an a. 
Aldermane ss, t Alderwo^man, t Aldress, the 
wife of an a. 

Aldermanry (gldoim^nri). ME. A dis- 
trict of a borough having its own alderman, a 
ward ; also, the dignity of an alderman. 
Aldem (oldom), a. OE. [f. Alder 
Of alder. As sb. = Alder sb.'^ ME. 


5 (ffr, {em, earth), 
2 * 


6 (Ger. K<?ln). b (Fr. ipeu). ii (Ger. Mwller). ii (Fr. d«ne). v (curl), e (e®) (th<fre). e (ei) (xem). | (Fr. faire). 
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Aidide '^ae-idsid). Chem. See Aldehybe 2. 
Aldine i'o'Idsin), a, 1802. [f. Aldus 

prop name.] Printed or produced by Aldus 
Manutius, a Venetian printer in the i6th c : 
the title of a modem senes of books ; also of 
certain styles of display t>pes. 

Aidol (3e*idpl). 1874 "S Ald'ehyde': 
+ { Alcoh)ol.*] a dear viscid neutr^ liquid, 
CH3 . CH(OH) . CH. . CHO, poijmerous with 
acetyl aldehyde. 

Ale [OE. alu I. A 

beverage made from an infusion of malt by 
fermentation, Savoured with hops, or other 
bitters. -fa In ‘the ale’ (phr.), a.. The 
ale-dnnking ; b. The public supply, and henre 
the ale-house -1617. 3, A festival at which 

much ale was drunk. (Cf a tea.) See also 
Bridal OE. 

^ A le and ieer were orig. synonymo^ ; but now * beer * 
is the generic narrie for all malt liquors, ‘ale’ being 
the name for the lighter coloured kinds. 

I. Item, she brewes good Ale Two Gent, m. L 304. 
Buttered ale: sugar, cinnamon, butter, and beer 
brewed without hops. Pepvs. a. fAt the ale. To 
goe to the AU wtn a Christian Tixio Gent. 11. v. 61. 
In his Ales : under the influence of a. Hen, iv. vii, 
47. 3. There were leeU^ scot-, church-, clerk-, bed-, 

and bride-ales Skeat. 

Comb. : a.-barrel, 36 (formerly 32) gallons ; -bench, 
one before or in an ale-house ; -bush, a tavern sign ; i 
-draper, an ale-house keeper; hence -drapery; 
-fat = a,-vat% -firkin, 9 (formerly 8) gallons; -grains, 
refuse malt left after brewing; -house, a house 
where a. is retailed ; also ; -kilderMn, a half- 
barrel of a. ; t -knight, a votary of the ale-house ; 
-pole, one set up as the sign of an ale-house ; -score, 
-shot^ a reckoning for a. consumed ; tsilver, a tax 
paid by ale-sellers within the City of London ; t-Stake 
= a,-Aole ; a tippler ; -tap, prop, the tap whence ale is 
drawn, hence the room or place where it is kept; 
-taster = Ale-coitner ; t- toast, a toast in a., fig. a 
roisterer ; -va^ one in which a. is brewed; -wort, 
the fermenting infxision of malt ; -yeast, yeast pro- 
duced in brewing ale. 

Aleatory (^dfiatsri'), a. 1693. [ad. L. 
akatorius.\ Dependent on the throw of a 
die •, hence, dependent on uncertain contin- 
gencies, as an aleatory contract, 
tA-leberry, ME. [f. Ale- + OE. 
brewis ; cf. bread-berry . Ale boiled with 
spice, sugar, and sops of bread -1630. 
llATec- 1520. [L.] A herring; a pickle 
made of small herrings. Hence A’lecize v. 
to dress with a. sauce. ' 

Alecooner (iirikp-nsi). ME. An inspector 
of ale. StiH a titular office in some boroughs. 
Alecost (^’ikpst). 1589. [f. Ale- + Cost, 
ad. L. cosium, -us, -os, a. Gr. kocttos a root used 
as spice.] = COSTMAEY, q. v. 

Alectryomadhy (ale:ktri|^ m^d). [f. Gr. 

dAe/trpvtyy-f- -/uaxtct.] Cock-fighting. A Diet, 
wd. var. Alextoromiachy, 

Alectryomancy (ale-ktrii^masmsi). 1684. 
[f. as prec. + pavreta.] Divination by means 
of a cock with grains of com. var. Ale*ctoro'- 
mancy. 

jjAlectryon (ale*ktri|/n). [Gr.] A cock 

Longp. 

Alee (alf), adv. ME. [a. ON. d hU, 
see Lee,] Naut. On or toward the lee or 
sheltered side of a ship ; away from the wind. 
The helm was ;Ptti aJee James, 

ad^s. ME. {A On or to 

the left 

Alegar 1542. [f. Ale 

+e^re, Eager = Fr. aigrel] Sour ale ; malt 
vinegar. 

A. is to ale what vinegar is to wine 1881. 

■fAle'ger, a. [ad. OFr- akgre.} Cheerful. 
Bacon. 

-AJe-tioof (bi'lhilf). ME. [orig. ale-hove, 
f. OE. ‘ hdfe, viola ' (.^Ifric) ; ale- is perh. 
corrupt ; see Hove.] The herb ground-ivy 
{Nepeta Gleckoma). Also hay-, hey-, horse-hove, 
and Hove. 

Alehptic, a. rare. 1660. [ad. Gr. d\(i- 
Belonging to gymnastic training. 
Alembic (ale -mbik). ME. [a. Fr. a/ambic, 
ad. Arab, al the + anhtq a still ; ad. Gr. dfsBiu-, 
djiBi^ cup. Aphet. lembzek.] An apparatus 
formerly used in distilling, consisting of a 
cucurbit or gourd-shaped vessel, and the cap or 


alembic proper, the beak of which conveyed the 
products to a receiver. Also Jig. 
fig. The hot spirit drawn out of the a. of hell which 
in F ranee is now so furiously boiling Burke. Hence 

tAJe'iiibic, Alembicate vbs. to distil as in an a. ^ 
Alembrotll ;^aie mbr^?])). 147 P] 

Alckem. An old name for the double chloride 
of mercury and ammonium, once believed to 
be an alkahest. 

tAle-ngth. ME. [A prep.'^ + Length.] 
A. adv. Length-wise -1601. B. prep. Length- 
wise to -1540. 

fAlepine, alapeen. 1739. A mixed stuff 
of wool and silk, or mohair and cotton. 
lAlerce (aleT^^u 1845- [Sp., f. I-. lari- 
ceml\ An American tree Slied to the larch. 

Alerion (^i^Tian). 1605. [Fr. allrzon, 
med.L. alarionem. Of unkn. origin.] Her. 
An eagle without beak or feet. 

Alert (alfi*it). 1598. [a. Fr. alerte, ad. 

It. air eria on the look-out = alia at the, erta 
a look-out, lit. something raised aloft, fern, of 
erio ; — L. erigere. The Eng, ‘ on the alert ’ is 
thus etym. pleonastic.] A. adv. On the 
look-out ; hence adj. (in the pred.) Watchful, 
wide-awake. Mil. 1598. gen. 1735. B. 
adj. Quick in attention and motion, lively, 
active 1712. C. sb, [mod.Fr, alerfe, a mili- 
tary call. Cf. alarm.'\ i. The call to * look 
out ' for an attack ; hence, a sudden attack 
1803. 2. On the alert: on the watch (re- 

placing alert adv. = eill’ erf a). 

B. An a., joyous, and lively old soul Scott. C. x. 
No man ever saw me drunk when an a. was expected 
Scott. z. For ever on the a. 1882. Hence 
Ale-rtly adv. Ale*rtness, 

Aletniology (air]?iipi6d,::^i). rare. 1837. (f. 
Gr. dA^fl^ta.] The part of logic treating of truth. 
Ale-t±e. arch. 1816. [a. mod.Fr. alette, 
dim. of L. alal\ A small wing ; a pilaster or 
buttress. 

Aleuromancy (aliuaTmsensi).?'<2r^. 1656. 
[a. Fr., f. Gr. dXevpov meal + fiavr€ia.] Divina- 
tion by means of meal or flour. 

Aleurometer (ggliur^’mitoi). 1844. [f. 

Gr. aA€vpov-f -( o)meter.] An instrument for 
measuring the quantity of gluten in flour. 
Aleiiron(e (aliuaTon^ -^an). 1869. [ad. 

Gr,] An albuminoid or proteinous substance 
found in granules in seeds, etc. Hence 
Aleuro’nic a. of or pertaining to a. 

Alevin (se*levm). 1868. [a. Fr., = alevain, 
f. OFr. alever to rear : — ^L. adlevarel\ Young 
fish, fry. 

+AIew. rare. = Halloo. Spenser. 
A-Ie-wife 1. ME. [f. Ale- + Wife = 
woman.'] A woman that keeps an ale-house. 
Marnan Hacket the fat A. of Wincot Shaks. 

Ale-wife 2 (<fi*iwaif). PI. -wives. 1867. 
[? Corrupt, f. aloofe, an Indian name.] An 
American fish [Clupea serrata) allied to the 
herring. 

t Alexa-nder, 1500, Alexandrian work; 
a species of striped silk. 
fAlexander, v. nmce-wd. To praise as an 
Alexander. Dryben. 

Alexanders (selegzamdsjs). OE. [Cf. Fr. 
alexandre, med.L. name Petroselinum Alexan- 
drinunt,] An umbelliferous plant {Smyrnium 
Olusairum), called also Horse-parsley, formerly 
used for salads. 

Alexander's Foot. 1597. A composite 
plant {Anacyclus Pyrethruzn), also called Pelli- 
tory of Spain, allied to camomile. 
Alexandrine (selegzamdrin), a. and sb.'^ 
1589. [a. Fr. alexandrin, f. Alexandre Paris, 
a French poet, or from poems on Alexander 
written in this verse.] A. adj. Applied to 
a line of six feet, the Fr. heroic verse, used in 
Eng. to vary the heroic verse of five feet. 

B. sb. An A. line or verse 1667. 

I A needless k. ends the song That like a wounded 
snake, drags its slow length along Pope. 
Alexandrine, a. and shA 1500. [a. Fr. 
alexandrin, ad. L. alexandrinus, f. Alex- 
andria.] Of or belonging to Alexandria ; esp. 
a kind of embroidery. 

Alexandrite (selegzamdroit). 1837. [f. 
Alexander I, Czar of Russia.] Min. A variety 
of chrysoberyl found in the tJral mountains. 


Ale xipba-nriic, a. 1671. [Modified f, 
AlEXIPHARMAC, (Jr. aXi^ifpopixcucovl] Having 
the quality or nature of an antidote against 
poison. As sb. An antidote or counterpoison 
1683. vars. xipha’rmac, j|Ale‘xiphaT- 
macon. Hence f Ale xipha'rmical a., var. 
f Aie xipbaTmacaL 

‘ Ale xipyre'tic, a. 1753. [f. Gr. aA€^i- + 

wpfTos.] Helpful against fever. Aso as sb. 
Alexite*ric, a. 1694. [f. med.L. akxz- 

terhim, a. Gr, dX^^iTTjpiov.] prop. Able to w^ard 
off contagion ; but used as = Alexipharmic 
1706. As sb A preservative against contagion 
or poison 1694. vars. 

FAle’xite*rical a., fAle'sdtery a. and sb. 
IjAlezan (aLzafi-). 1848. [Fr., ad. Sp. 

alazan, of unkn. origin ] A sorrel horse, 
IlAlfarifia. 1845. [Sp , ad. Arab.] Spanish, 
etc. name for a variety of Lucerne. 
j}Alfe.qni (alfakr). 1615. [Sp., ad. Arab.] 
A Mohammedan priest 
fAlfeTes. 1591. [a. OSp. and Pg., ad. 
Arab.] An ensign, a standard-bearer. 
fAlfet. OE. [f. med.L. alfetum, latinized 
f. OE. dl-fxf, burning vat.] The cauldron 
used m the ordeal of scalding water -ME. 
fA-ifin, adpMn, ME. [a. OFr., f. Sp. 
alfil, a. Arab, al-jil the elephant.] Former 
name of the bishop in chess -1801. 
tAlfoTge, -rja. 1611. [Pg., ad. Arab.] I. 
A w allet, a saddle-bag -1779. 2. The cheek 

pouch of a baboon -1748. 

11 Alfresco (alfre'ski?), adv. 1753. [It.] 

fi. = Fresco -1764. 2. In the open air ; 

also atirib. open-air- 1753. 

2. Here a, Smollett. An a. empoTium 1881. 

!1 Alga (se’lga). PI. algse (^'IdsO* 

[L.] A sea-weed ; in pL A division of crypto- 
gamic plants, including sea-weeds, kindred 
Ireshwater plants, and some aerial species, 
var. Alg (rare). Cf. Fr. algue. 

Algaeology, -ist, bad ff. Algology, -ist. 
Algal (jerigal), a. 1846 [f. L. Alga.] 

Of the nature of an alga. As sb. An ally of the 
algx. 1848. 

tAlgara*d, 1649. [a. Fr. algarade^ ad. 

Sp., ad. Arab.] A raid, 

fAlgarde. ME. only. [f. name of place.] A 

Spanish wine formerly in repute. Drumm. of 

Hawth. 

I tAlgarot, -oth. 1706. [a. Fr., f. V. Al- 
garoth, of Verona.] them. An emetic, a com- 
pound of trichloride and trioxide of antimony. 
llAlgarrO'ba. 1845. [Sp., ad. Arab.] i. 

The Carob tree and bean. 2. A S. Amer. 
mimosa with pods of like flavour. 

Algate, S, adv, Now dial, ME. {lit. alls 
gaU = &iorY way; see Gate sb.^ The -s is 
analogical.] fi. Always -1587. F 2. Anyhow 
[ -1580. F3. At any rate -1600. F4. All the 

way, altogether -1625. fs. After all -1614. 
i 6. Everywhere, n.dial. Cf. any gate, etc. 

Algazel, early f. Gazelle. 

I Algebra (^•ld3^bra). 1541. {‘Sl.Fl. algbbra, 
ad, Arab, al-jebr, the redintegration of broken 
parts.] Fi. The surgical treatment of 
fiactures -1623. 2. The part of mathematics 

which investigates the relations and properties 
of numbers by means of general symbols ; a 
calculus of symbols combining according to 
defined laws 1551. A textbook of algebra (mod.). 

z. Tell what hour o’ th’ day The clock does strike 
by A. Butler Hud. 1. L 126. Hence Algebraric 
a. of or pertaining to or occurring: in a. (possessive 
gen.), Algebra'ical a. of or relating to a. (objective 
gen.). Algebra'ically adv. by algebraic processes. 
fA’lgebraism, -rism, an expression in a.; alge- 
braic symbolism. Arigebrarist, -rist, one versed in 
a. ; var. tAlgebri'ciau. Algebraize, -rize, to 
reduce to terms of or solve hy a. 

Algedo*nic, <2. 1894. [f. Gr, aX70j-|-75ovi5l-] 
Concerned with pleasure and pain. 
Alge£acient (seddi5^fri'Ji9nt'), a. 1879. [f, 
L. algere ^facientem.] Med. Cooling, 
A’lgerite. 1849. [f. F. Alger.] Min. A 
kind of Wemerite. 

AlgC’tic, a. 1879. [f. Gr. bXyhiV.] Causing 
or relating to pain. 

Algid (se’ldjid), a. 1626. [a. Fx.algide, 


se (man)„ a (pass), au (loud), v (c«t)» ( (Fr. ch^f). » (ev^r), si (I, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (s/t), i (Psyche). 9 (what). 


ALGIST 


ad. L. algidusj\ Cold, chilly ; esp. of one stage 
of an ague. 

The a. breath of the desert wind Burton. Hence 
Algi’dity, chillin^s ; esp. that due to collapse. 

.^gist 1869. [f. Alga,] One 

who studies algas. 

Algodonite (ffilgf7*ddh9it). 1837. \J.AIgo~ 
djnes, place-name.] Ahn. A native arsenite 
of copper, CugAs, whitish and lustrous. 

Algoid (sigoid), a. 1874. [f. Alga.] 

Like an alga. 

Algology (^Igp-lod^i). 1849. [f. L. alga.^ 
Thepartof Botany which relates to algas. Hence 
Algolo’gical a, Algodogist, a student of a. 

Algor (^dgoi). ME. [a. L.j Cold, 

chilliness ; esp. in the onset of fever. 

Algorism (se-lgoriz’m). ME. [a. OFr. au- 
gorisme, algor ismet ad. med.L. algorismus^ f. 
Arab. al-Khowarazmi^ i. e. native of Khiva, sur- 
name of an Arab, mathematician. Cf. Euclid = 
plane geometry.] The Arabic, or decimal sys- 
tem of numeration ; hence, arithmetic. Also 
attrib. 

Comiptlye written. .Augrim for algorisme, as the 
Arabians sounde it Recorde, Hence Algori'smic 
a. arithmetical, ^ 

Algorithm, erron. refash, of Algorism. 

Algous (a*lg9s), a. 1742. [f. L. algosusA\ 
Of, pertaining to, or full of sea-weeds. 

I! Alguazil (selgwazid, Sp. algwaj>f*l). 1598 
[Sp., ad. Arab.] Orig. the same word as 
vizier ; at first o. justice, later a warrant-officer, 
or Serjeant. 

The gripe of the vile alguazils of Impey Macaulay, 

Algum (se*lg2?m). 1578. [Heb., perh. f. 

Sanskr. valguka.^ A Biblical tree, called also 
(i Kings X, 11) Almug; prob. sandal-wood. 

Algume trees 2 Ckron. ii. 8. 

({Alhagi (selha'd^i). 1769. [mod.L., ad. 
Arab.] Bot. A genus of leguminous plants, 
some of which yield a kind of manna. 

Alhambra (^Ihse'mbra). [ult. ad. Arab. 
al-hamrd, i. e. the red (house).] The palace 
of the Moorish kings at Granada. Hence 
Alhambre'sque a. like the A. in style. 
llAlhamdal. Obs, 1683. [a. Arab.] Fharm, 
The purgative extract of the Colocynth {Ci- 
trullus Colocynikis). 

Alhenna; see Alcanna, Henna. 

Alias (^i ’lias, se*-). 1535. [a. L.] A., adv. 
Otherwise (called or named). Now italicized. 

Violent testie magistrates (alias Fooles) Cor.ii. i. 48. 

B. sb. (with aliases.) i. Another name; 
an assumed name 1605. 1 *®* Law. A second 

writ, containing the words Sicut alias prse- 
cepimus, issued after a first had failed -1809. 

I. An or double name Camden. 2. A second 
[writ].. called an alitts Blackstone. 

Alibi (sedibai), adv. 1727. [a. L.] Else- 
where -1777. As sb. The plea of having been 
elsewhere at the time of any alleged act 1774. 

To prove that . . he was a. Erskine, sb. An a. was 
set up Macaulay. 

Alible (sedib'l), a. 1656. [f. L. alibilis^ f. 
alere.')^ Nutritive, nourishing. Hence Alibi'lity, 
nutritive quality. 

Alicant (seliksemt). 1500. A Spanish wine 
made at Alicante. 

Butter’d beer, coloured with Alligant 1625. Cf. 
Merry W. ii. ii. 69. 

Alidad(e (selidge-d, je-lid^d). ME. [a. 
Fr. alidade, or med.L. alhidada, ad. Arab.] 
The index (Chaucer’s Rule) of an astrolabe, 
quadrant, or other graduated instrument, 
carrying the sights or telescope, and showing 
the degrees cut off on the arc of the instrument. 

Alien (^dien). ME. [a. OFr. alien L. 
ahenus.'] A. adj. 1. gen. Belonging to an- 
other person, place, or family; esp. to a foreign 
nation or allegiance. a. Foreign in nature, 
character, or origin 1673. 3. Far removed 

from, inconsistent with ME. ; repugnant, or op- 
posed to 1720; Jig. unkindly [rare) 1849. 

Ruth . . in tears amid the a. corn Keats. A. domi- 
nation Macaulay. Alien Priory: one owing obedi- 
ence to a mother-abbey in a foreign country. 2. A. 
pleasures Burke, 3. His looks A. from Heaven 
Milt, P. L. iv. 572. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] i. A stranger, 
a foreigner ME. Also Jig. a. esp. A resi- 
dent foreign in origin and not naturalized 1330. 

3. One excluded from (citizenship, privileges, 
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etc.) 1549. 4. Boi. A plant orig. introduced 

from other countnes 1847. 

I. An a. in a strange land Ex. xvdii. 3. Jig. An 
a. from my mother’s heart Dickens, 3- Aliens from 
God’s mercies H. Newman, 

Comb.'. a,-friend, (-amy, -enemy, one owing 
allegiance to a country which is in alliance or at war 
with the country in which he resides; aliens duty, 
the special duty formerly paid by aliens on mercantile 
transactions ; -looking, of foreign appearance. 

Alien f^dien), v. ME. [a, OFr. alihter 
L. alienare.] = Alienate, the later form. 

1. To convert into an alien. Usu. fg. To 
estrange. 2. To transfer the property or 
ownership of anything. [Often written aEene 
(<?idym).J ME. fa. re/i. and zntr. To turn 
away, go off -1541. 

X. Alien’d from their duty Clarendon. 2. To a. 
the crown Raleigh, land 1658. Hence A’Uened 
ppl. a; = Alienated. A'lienee*, one to whom pro- 
perty is transferred. A*lieningc» 34 ri 5 .= Alienating. 
A’lienor, one who transfers property to another. 

Alienable (^Tienab’l), a. i6ri. [f. prec.] 
Capable of being alienated. Hence Alien* 
abi'lity. 

Alienage (^-liened^). 1809. [a. Fr.] The 
state or legal standing of an alien. 
fA'lienate, ppl. a. and sb. ME. [ad. L. 
alienatus, alienare. ‘I i. Estranged -1814. 2. 

Foreign in nature -1660. 3. Bot. = Alien- 

ated. As sb. An alien -1566. 

Alienate ( 3 *lien^it),z/. 1513. [f. prec.] i. = 
Alien v. i. 1548. 2. = Alien v. 2. 3. fig. To 
turn away, tr^sfer 1621. f4. To alter -1587. 

I. To a. colonies from the mother country Burke. 

2. To A. the Crown Dryden. 3. To a, capital from 

its natural channels 1832. 4. To a. one’s purpose 

Foxe. Hence A'lienated ppl. a . estranged ; trans- 
ferred to another owmer; faltered. A'lienating 
vbl. sb. and ppl, a. A’lienator. 

Alienation (^dien^i-Jan). ME. [a. MFr. 
alienacion, ad. L. alienationem ; see Alien z'.] 

1. The action of estranging, or state of 

estrangement. 2. The action of transferring 
ownership to another ME. ; diversion of any- 
thing to a different purpose 1828. 3. The 

state of being alienated (sense 2) 1818. 4. 

Loss or derangement of mental faculties; in- 
sanity. (SoinL.) 1482. fs. Alteration 1615. 

1. The a. of the people from, the sanctuary Stanley. 

2. Prohibiting, .the a. of Lands to the Church Bram- 
HALL. 4. A state of mental a. 1862, 

Aliene, van of Alien v. % fi Alien ^< 5 .and a. 
Alienigenate (ifHieni'd^enfiit), a. 1855. 
[ad. L. alienigenatusj\ Alien-born. 

Alienism (^dieniz’m). 1816. [f. Alien 
r^.] 1. The position of being an alien. 2. The 
study and treatment of mental diseases 188 r. 
A'uenist. 1864. \z..YT.alUniste\ sccAlien- 
ATION 4 and -iST.j One who treats mental 
diseases. 

fAdiet. ME. [ad. med.L. alisslus, a. Gr.] 
The osprey or sea-eagle (Wychf) ; Jder. a mer- 
lin or sparrow-hawk. 

fAli'fe, adv, [prob. f. In To love a. : 

to love dearly -1693. 

A’liform, a. 1836. [[ad. mod.L. aliformis.'\ 
Wmg-shaped. 

Alight (abi't), vJ [OE. alihtan, i. A- 
pref. I + lihtan ; see Light z/.^] i. To 
spring ; to dismount from, ^of, to descend out 
of OE. ; f to mount -1509. 2. To land ; 

, to dismount or descend for a time ; to stop 
ME. fa. To go or come down --1483. 

4. To descend and settle (opp. to falling) ; to 
land on a spot by floating, flying, etc. ME. 

5. To fall [on or upon) as a blow, etc. [arch.) 
ME, 6. To chance upon [rare) 1858. 

I. To a. from a hors 1475, out of a Coach Clarendon. 
2. A-lighted at your gate March. V, ii. ix. 87. To a. 
at an inn 1824, at a station 1872. 4. I alit upon my 
feet Poe. 6. To a. on a collection of MSS. Froude. 
Hence fAlrght ppl. a. alighted, arrived, 

fAli*ght, vfi [?f. OE. geUhtan; see A- 
pref. 6.] To lighten ; to relieve -1483. var. 
fAli-ghten. 

fAli'ght, Z /.3 [fJE.on-Uhian.'] To light up; 
to li^ht (a fire, etc.) -1634. var. f Ali'ghten. 
Ali'ght, a. ME. [app. pa. pple. of prec.] 
I. Lighted ; on fire. Also fig, 2. Lighted 

up 1842. Also fig. 

t, A Beacon.. to be kept a. 1743. 2. [A] Chapel 

scarcely a, Thackeray. 

Ali^, -ment, variants of Aline, -ment. 


ALISONITE 


Alike (abi-k}, a, [mainly f. ON. dlikr\ 
partly f. OE. lelic, and OE. anlic.l Like one 
another, similar or identical m fonn or charac- 
ter, (Usu. predxcatively ; and of thmgs in pi.) 

iVIale, twins, both a. Cam. Err, i. i. 56. Hence 
fAlikewise. 

Aii*ke, adv. [repr. i. OE. gellce adv. 2. 
ON. dlika adv.] In the same or like manner, 
equally, similarly, 

Namre,.kind a. to all Goldsm. 

I Aliment (sediment). 1477. [^* Fr., or ad. 
L. alimentum, f. alere.'\ That which nourishes 
or feeds; nutriment; that which sustains or 
supports 1631. 2. Sc. Law and gen. — Ali- 

mony 1640. ^ 

1. A, medicine, and poison Bacon. 2. Some 
pension or a. from the Court Carlyle. Hence 
Alime'ntal a. of or pertaining to a. ; nutritive. 
Alimemtally adv. 

Adiment, v. 1490. [a. Fr. aliment er; 

see prec.] i. fTo nourish ; fig. to support 
1663. 2. Sc. Law z.Tid.gen. To provide main- 

tenance for 1629. Hence Adimenter, one 
w'ho or that which affords aliment. A'li* 
menting vbl. sb. maintenance. 

Alimentary (selimemtari), a. 1615. [ad. 
L. alimentarms^ i. Of the nature of Ali- 
ment ; nutritious. 2. Concerned with the 
function of nutrition 1620. 3. Connected 

with maintenance 1751. 

Alimentary Canal i the whole passage through the 
body by which food is received, digested, etc. 
Hence tAlimemtariness, the quality of being a. 
Alimentation (seiiment^i’Jsn'). 1590. [ad, 
med.L. ahmentationem.'] i. The action of 
affording aliment 1656. 2. Process of being 

nourished 1605. 3. Maintenance 1590. 

2. Plants, .have an Accretion, but no A. Bacon. 
Alimentative (aelimemtetiv), a. rare. 

1881. [f. L. alimentat-, alimentarej\ Con- 

nected with the supply of aliment. Hence 
Alime*ntativeness, better form of next. 
Alimemtiveness. 1825. [f. adj. ali- 

mentive (not cited).] The instinct which 
impels an animal to seek food, to which 
phrenologists assign an ‘ organ ’. 

Alimony (tedimoniU 1655. [ad. L. ali- 
monia, f. alerefi i. Nourishment ; main- 
tenance 1656. Also fig. 2. esp. The allow'- 

ance made to a woman, out of her husband’s 
estate, for her maintenance, on separation from 
him for certain causes 1655, 

Aline, align (abi*u), v. 1693. [ad. Fr. 
aligner, f. L. ad + linear e ; cf. phr. d ligne.'\ 
I. To range or place in a line ; to bring into 
line. 2. inir. To fall into line 1877. 3. To 

bring two or more points into a straight line, 
e. g. the sights of a rifle and the mark i860. 
Hence Alimer, one who aligns. Evelyn. 
Alinement (abi-nment). 1790. [a, Fr. 

alignement, f. aligner. The better Eng. spell- 
ing in the derivatives is line — Fr. ligneA\ i. 
Arrangement in a line or lines ; used spec, of 
soldiers 1808 ; concr, a line of things arranged, 
a military ’line*. 2. The drawing of a 
straight fine so that it shall pass through a 
particular point 1869. 3. Bringing into line ; 

straightening 1879. 

I. The alignments or stone avenues of Kermario 
i88x. The alignement of a battalion, of a camp James. 
Aliped (sediped), a. 1847. [ad. L. ali- 
pedem, i. ala pedem.~\ Wing-footed, as the 
bat. As sb. A cheiropterous animal. (Diets.) 
Aliquant (se-likwant), a. 1695. [a. Fr. 
aliquante, ad. L. aliquantum.'] Math, In ali- 
quant part : Contained in another, but not 
dividing it evenly ; opp. to aliquot. Thus 3 is 
an a. part of 7. 

Aliquot (Bedikw^t), a. 1570. [a. Fr. ali- 
quote, a. L. aliquot A\ Math. In aliquot part : 
Contained in another, and dividing it without a 
remainder. Thus 2 is an a. part of 6. As sb. 
An aliquot part 1610. 

llAlisma (ali*zma). 1736. [a. L., a. Gr. 
aXiayta.] Bot. A genus of aquatic endogenous 
plants, the type of N.O, Alismacese ; esp. A. 
Plantago. Hence AHsma’ceous a. of or 
belonging to the Alismads. Ali’smad, a plant 
of the order Alismacese, Ali'smal a. of or 
pertaining to alisma. Ali'smoid a. a.-like. 
A'Hsonite. 1837. [f. R. E. AlisonS] A 

kind of COVELLITE. 

(ii) (ivm). / (Fr. faiie). 5 (frr, frrn, ^arth). 
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Alispheno- (selisfrn^), comb, f, of next. I 
Aiisplienoid (Eelisfrnoid), a. 1846. [f. 

L. ala + Sphenoid, wedge-shaped.] Phys, 
Fonnmg the wing of the sphenoid bone at the 
base of the skull, or pertaining to this part. 
As sb. An a. bone 1849. Hence A lisphe- 
nordal a. pertaining to the wings of the sphe- : 
noid bone. 

fAli'te = a Hie, a little; see Lite. ; 

Alitnink fse'litn?qk]. 1816. [f. L. ala^ \ 
truncus,'] The segment of the thorax, to w hich | 
an insect's wings are attached. j 

-ality, co 77 ip, suffix of sbs. = -al + -ity, the ' 
quality of being. 

iAli-ve, V, OE. [f. A- pref. i +Live, OE. 
libban?\ To live. 

Alive (abi’v), adv. OE. [A prepX -r ME. 
live, OE, life ; = on lifel] i. In life ; living. 

2. (Emphatici intensive, or expletive.) colloq. 

ME. 3. fig. Unextmguished, unabated, nn- 
forgotten 1602, 4. In a sentient con- 

dition ; sensitive, awake, fully conscious 1732. 
5. In an active condition ; vivacious, brisk, 
quick in action 1748. 6. In a state of com- 

motion, stimng or swarming votih 1808. 

1. Let me on-lif go 1500. A or dead Merck. V. 
H. ii. 75, a. Any man alive = any man in the world. 
Man alive! 1S45. Sakes alive 1 (u.S.) i860. 3. To 

keep discontent a. Macaulay. 4. A to the impression 
of shame Bektham. 5. To look alive x to make 
haste. 6. The river. . a. with wherries Macaulay, 
fAJi'Ves, adv. ME. [=prec. with gen. 
lives for dat. liveS^ 

Ali'zarate. 1875. U* Alizari.] Ghent. 
A salt of alizaric acid. 

|{ Alizari (aUza*ri). 1850. [Fr. and Sp., 
prob. ad. Arab.] Comm. The bladder of the 
Levant. Hence Alizaiic a. ; esp. in alizaric 
acid = phthalic acid. 

Alizarin (ali zarin). 1835. Fr. ali- 
zarine, f. Alizari.] Chem. 'The red colouring 
matter of the madder root (CiiHgOi). 
Alkahest (sedkahest). Also alo, alch-. 
1641. [prob. coined by Paracelsus, after 
Arab.] Alchemy. The ‘ universal solvent 
fig. An intellectual a., meltinp: the universe into an 
idea 1866. Hence Alcahe'stic, -al a. all-dissolving. 

Alkalamide (^‘Ikalamoiid). 1863. [f. 

Alkali + Amide.] Chem. A compound am- 
monia in which two or more atoms of hydrogen 
are replaced by acid- and base- radicles. 
Alkalescent (selkale'ssnt), a. 1732. [f. 
Alkali.] Becoming or tending to become 
alkaline. As sb. [sc. substance. ] 1750, Hence 
Alkale'scence, the process of becoming, or 
tendency to become, alkaline ; slight alkaline 
character ; var. Alfc^e’scency. 

Alkali (Dedkali). PL alkalis, occ. -ies. 
ME. [a. Fr. alcali, ad. (ult.) Arab, al-qally, 
f. qalay to roast in a pan.] i. orig. A 
saline substance obtained by lixiviating the cal- 
cined ashes of marine plants ; soda-ash, 2. 
Bot. The plant Saltwort [Salsola Kali) 1578. 

3. Any substance having the characteristics of 

soda 1612. 4. Comm. Any form of alkaline 

substance, as common soda, caustic soda, 
caustic potash, etc., used in commerce or the 
arts 1822. 5. Chem. A series of Bases, 

analogous to, and including soda, potash, and 
ammonia, highly soluble in water, producing 
corrosive solutions, which neutralize strong 
acids, and turning vegetable yellows to brown, 
reds to blue, and purples to green 1813. 

Comb, : a.-metal= Alkaline metal ; -waste, a by- 
product, sulphide of calcium, Hence tAlka’lica:. 
== Alkaune. A’lkalify v, to make into or become 
an a., or alkaline; hence A'lkalifi’able a. fAl- 
kaligen, a name for nitrogen. Alkali'genotts a. 
generating a,, or alkaline qualities. tAlkali'meter, 
an instrument for measuring the amount of a. in a 
solution. AlkaJime'tric, -al a. Alkali*metry, 
the measurement of the strength of alkalis. 

Aikaline (sedkalsin), a:. 1677. [?a. Fr. 

alcalin.'\ Of or pertaining to or of the nature 
of alkalis. Also used fg. and subsl. a. 
Alkaline metals : those whose hydroxides are 
alkalis, viz. potassium, sodium, caesium, 
lithium, and the hypothetical ammonium. 
Alkaline earths : the oxides of cabium, stron- 
tium, and barium. Hence Alkali’nity, the 
quahty of being a. A'lkalinize, to make a. 
var, f Alka’Hons. 


fAlka-lizate, ppl, a. 1622. [ad. mod.L. 
alcalizatum.'] Alkalized, alkaline -1753. 
Hence f Aika’lizateness = Alkalinity. 

Alkaliza*tion, the action of alkalizing. 
Alkalize (jeikaloiz), v. 1749. [a. Fr. 

aicahser.'] To render alkaline. 

Alkaloid (je-lkaloid). 1831. [f. Alkali. 
Cf. Fr. akaloide.] Chem. A body resembling 
an alkali in properties. Applied gen. to all 
nitrogenous basic substances, or to all nitro- 
genous organic bases ; spec, to the Vegetable 
alkalis, very bitter in taste, and acting pow'er- 
fully on the animal system. Also attrib. 
Hence Alkaloi*dal a. of the nature of an a. 
Alkanet (se-lkanet). ME. [’ad. Sp. al- 
caneta, dim. of alcana ; see Alcanna, var. 
Orcanet.] I. A dye-material yielding a 
fine red colour (see 2). 2. The plant whose 

root yields the dye, Anchusa or Alkanna tine- 
ioria, N.O. Boraginacex, Orchanet, Dyer’s or 
Sp. Bugloss, Bugloss of Languedoc 1567. 3. 

Applied also to: a. Common (Eng.) A. (An- 
ckusa officinalis) ; b. Evergreen A. {A. semper- 
virens) ; c. Bastard A. (Lithospermum arvense) ; 
d. Alkanet (Amer.), (Z. canescens), 

Alkaniia ; see Alcanna. 

Alkargen (ffilka‘id3en). 1877. [f. Al- 

kar(sin) -i- (Oxy)GEN.] = Cacodylic Acid. 
AJkaxsin (&lka*jsin). 1850. [f. Alk(ali) 
+ Ars{enic) -r -IN.] Chem. A poisonous, 
spontaneously inflammable, liquid, smelling of 
garlic, supposed to be a mixture of cacodyl 
and its oxidation products ; called also Cadet's 
fmning liquor. 

t|lAlkeda*vy. 1631. [ad. Arab.] The 
palace of a cadi. Heywood. 
llAlkekengi (selkike’nd^i). ME. [med.L., 
f. Arab.] Bot. A plant (Physalis Alkekengi 
Linn.) N.O. Solanacese, called also Winter- 
Cherry from its scarlet berries, 
fAJkermes (^Ikoumiz). 1605. [a. Fr. 

alkermks, ad. (ult.) Arab. ; see Kermes.] i. 
The Kermes, or Scarlet Grain insect (the 
female of Coccus ilieis) -1718. 2. A con- 

fection of which the Kermes, formerly sup- 
posed to be a berry, was an ingredient -1753. 
f A’lkm,tz. ME. [genitive phr., sing, or pL, 
alles cynnes, alra cynna, placed bef. the sb. ; 
hence treated as adj., and ult. shortened to 
alkin {s) . ] Of every kind ; every kind of -i 552 . 
All (§1). OE. [Tent.; prop, adj.] A. 
adf. I. with sb. sing. The whole amount, ex- 
tent, substance, or compass of ; the whole 
OE. ; all that is possible 1594. 2. With sb. 

pi. The entire number of, without exception. 
(Bef. the sb., etc., exc. poet.) OE. 3. = Every. 
L. omnis. Obs. exc, with kind, and manner 
-1570. 4 . = Any whatever (in excl. sentences 

and clauses) ME. Also absol. 5, As antecedent 
to relative : all that, all those OE. 6. P'ollowed 

by of', in sing. The whole ; in pi. Every indi- 
vidual 1800. 7. as7>/.=All men OE. 8. 

as sing. — Everything OE. 

I. All flesh is as grass i Pet. i. 24. I in all haste 
was sent Shaks. Ali this while Shaks. I see it 
all now (mod.). a. Th’ abstracts of all faults That 
all men follow Ant. Cl. i. iv. 9. So all these, all 
7 nine, etc., all we now we all, or all of us. 3. Alle 
manere of marchaundises Maundev. All kind of 
drollery {tmd.). 4. Things without all remedie 

Mach. III. ii. II. Beyond all question, doubt, etc. 
To deny, disclaim, etc,, all inietttiott. 5. All what 
thou commandst Milt. P.L. ix. 569. 6. All of it, 

etc. 7. O God, and fadir of alle Wyclif. 8. All 
is not lost Milt, P.L. i. 105. So in all but; every- 
thing short of ; hence almost. And all: and all the 
rest, et cetera', hence as well. And all that; and 
all the rest of it. All in all : all things in all respects. 
When all comes (goes) to all : when everything 
is summed up.^ At all; in every or any way (now 
only in neg., interrog., or hypothet. sentences or 
clauses). For all; notwithstanding. In all; all 
together ; also, in whole. Of all ; formerly ellipt, = 
most of all. ^ With all : see Withal. All and 
some; distributed to each part of the whole; also, 
in sing, the sum total. So one and all, all and 
sundry, etc. 

B. sb. I. Everything that we have, or that 
concerns or pertains to us 1627. Also in pi. 
2. Whole being, entirety, totality 1674. 3. 

Whole system of things, the Universe 1598. 

1. Our All is at stake Addison. To pack up one’s 
alls Fielding. a. An all of rotten Formulas Car. 
LYLE. 3. The wide circle of the All Carlyle. 


C. adv. I. All Sid}., separated from its sb., 
appeared to refer to the predicate, hence, to 
qualify it, as adv. : Wholly, completely, alto- 
gether, quite OE. 2. Even, just (arch.) 1579. 

3. All through, wholly, without admixture 1705. 

I. It [the City] is all full of lies Kah, iii 1. It suc- 
ceeded all other wise Elyot. So tall thing Macb. 
HI. i. 14. 2. All in the Downs the fleet was moored 

Gay. 3. Paces all Land. Gaz 

Special constructions 1. All one. Also all a. 
Quite the same. a Pleonastic m fAll- whole : 
entire. So fAU- wholly,^ t-utterly. ^ 3. Em- 
phatic in All so, too - Quite. 4 With adv. tkex 
just so much. All the better A.Y.L. 1. ii. 102. 5. 

With advbs. of place: In all directions, in every 
part; as All along. All over. All round, etc. 
t6. All emphasised the particle combined with a vb. ; 
esp. to- = asunder (L. dis), as in all to-broken, quite 
broken in pieces; and, as allto, alto = wholly, was 
applied to other vbs., as in all-to dirtied Latimer, 
all-to-be fooled Bunyan. 

D. Obsolete uses of early inflected forms, 
ti. The gen. sing, alles: altogether, at all -1320. 
t2. The gen. pi. alra, ahre, aller, alder, aither, 
‘of all’ -1600; esp. absol. bef. a superlative: Mine 
Alder liefest Soueraigne 2 Hen. VI, i. 1. 28. ^ Occ. 
written all there. Also, as in our, your, their aller 
— mod. of us all, etc. 

E. AH- in comb. 

1. adj. with sb, four(S (sc. exiremities). The -s is 
recent. To be (stand) on all fours ; to be even 
with ; 'hail, int., sb.,^ and v. a salutation: lit (I wish 
you) all health I -might, omnipotence ; t*night, a 
service of food, fuel, or light for the whole night ; 
-power = a.-inight. 2. adj. with adv. Algate ; 
Always ; -where (arch.) everj’where ; -whither, 
in every direction (lare). 3 subst. (genit.) with 
sb.=‘of all'. Aa-ther, orig. 0 dm; Jupiter; God. 

4. subst. (obj.) with vb. inf. -hold, that which holds 
all. S. advb. with sb -bone, the Greater Stitch- 
wort (Stellaria Holosiea L.) ; -heart, the elm-tree ; 
-rail; -slavery; -talk; -wool. 6 advb. with 
adj‘.= ‘wholly, infinitely’, -holy; -mighty; -witty; 
and since 1600 with any adj. of quality, esp poet . ; 
with forms in -eni, and -we ; and with ^r. pple., often 
as obi. of the vbl. action. 7. advb. with pa.pple.— 
completely ; occ. = by all ; freq. in Shaks. 

{[Alla Breve (alia br^*v<?). 1806. [It.] 

Mtis. Grig. With a breve or four minims to 
every bar ; now, in quick common time, counted 
with two minims in the bar. 

||A*lla Cape*lla. 1847. [It.] hfus. = prec. 
Allagite (sedacl^oit). [mod. f. Gr. dAXayiJ.] 
Mzn. A carbonated variation of Rhodonite, 
dull-green or reddish-brown in colour. 

AUagostemonous (^elagijjstrmonos), a. 
1880. [f. Gr. dWa'Y'q + o’TTjjj.ctJv.] Bot. With 
stamens inserted alternately on the torus and 
on the petals. 

Allah (se-la). 1702. [a. Arab., — the (true) 
God.] The Mohammedan name of the Deity. 
Allamotti, -monti, -moth, dial, names 
for the Stormy Petrel. 

Allan, var. of Alan ; and Aulin. 
Allanite (se-lanoit). 1843. [f. T. Allan.'] 
Min. A brownish-black mineral, akin to Epi- 
dote, a cerium-epidote. 

Allantoid (al3e*ntoid). 1633. [ad. Gr. 
dAXavroeiSj/s, sausage-shaped.] Phys. A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the allantois. B. jd. = 
Allantois 1667. 

Allantoidian (sel^ntoi'dian), i86r. [ad. 
Fr.; see prec.] Zool. A. adj. Having the 
foetus furnished with an allantois. B. sh. 
[sc. animal.] 

\ AUantoin (alsemt^iiin). 1845. [f. Al- 

lantois + -in. J Chem. A crystalline substance, 
C4N4H60<5, the nitrogenous constituent of the 
allantoic fluid. 

Allantois (Msemtiyiis). 1646. [mod.L. in 
form ; see Allantoid.] Phys. The foetal 
membrane (named from its form in a calf) 
found only in mammals, birds, and reptiles, 
which lies under the chorion, and forms a 
means of communication between the foetal 
and maternal blood. Hence Allanto'ic a. 
AUanturic (sel^ntius-rik), a. 1863. [f. 

prec . + U RIG.] Obtained from allantoin or from 
uric add. 

fAlla’trate, v. 1583. [f. L. allatrare.] 

'To bark out. rare 

Allay (alif*-), OE. [f. A- pref. i +• Lay, 
OE. l^cgan, causal of liegan to lie; misspelt 
Allay after words from L. in all- (see Ad- 2). 
In its early forms formally identical with Al- 


a (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cwt). i (Fr. ch^. a (ev<fr). ai (/, eye). 0 (Fr. eau de vie), i (s2t). i (PsycL). 9 (what), g (g<?t). 
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LEGE Allay 2^.*, Allay v.^, Allege 
Hence meanings due to confusion of the vbs*~ 
fi. To lay down, set aside; hence^ to annul 
-ME. ; to quell -ME. ; to overthrow (a principle, 
etc.) -1659. 2. To put down or repress ; to 

assuage, Tay' a storm 1488. 3. To quell or 

put down ; to appease ME. 'f‘4. intr. To 
subside, cease ; to become mild -1723. 5. 

(see Allege To subdue ; to abate, alleviate 
ME. 6. (see Allay v,^) To temper or abate 
1514 ; to mitigate 1603. 

a. To alay i.the wild waters) Temf*. i. iL 2. 3. To 

a. wrath i^x>, distrusts 1623, panic i83o. 5. To a. 

Thir appetite Milt. /*. L. x. 566, grief Beattie. 6 
To a. or dim the whiteness of paper Florio. To 
a. a crime Prvnne. Hence [f. Allay (t?.-)] 
Allayed ppl. a. talloyed ; tempered ; modified ; 
laid ,cf. Allayer, he who or that which 

allays _ Allaying vbL sb. fcessation; dilution; 
mitigation; t^loying; ppi. a, diluting, tempering 
fAllayment, admixture with a modifying element 
Cymb. I. V. 22. 

f Allay, ME. [a. ONFr. alayer, (a- 

layer), var. of alier, allier^ Ally : — L, alligare. 
Replaced by Alloy.] To mix (metals) ; csp. 
with a baser metal. Also Jig, -1796. 

Ji^, Debased and allayed with superstitious intents 
Fuller. 

fAllay, ME. [a. OFr. alaier^ alleyer 
: — L, allegare, replaced by a{J)leguer, Allege.] 
To cite, allege -1470. 

t Allay, ME. [a. ONFr. aley, alay^ 

(mod. aloi), f. alayer; see Allay v,^] i, 
= Alloy, izt, and _^g, 3. Jig, Alien element 

-1774. 3. Jig, Composition. Cf. Fr. de bon 

aloi. -1690. 4. (f. Allay iz/.i) Dilution -1632; 
abatement -1758 ; repression -1726. 
fAUay, sbl^ i486, [a. Norm.Fr. alais 

= OFr. eslais, f. eslaissier, Cf. Relay.] The 
act of laying on the hounds -1630. 

AUecret ; see H. 4 .lecret. 
fAlle'Ct, V, 1528. [ad. L. alleciare^ freq. 
of alluere.'] To entice -1552. Hence f Alle*c- 
tion- enticement, f AUe’ctive a. enticing ; sb. 
that v/hich can entice. 

tA‘llegate, v. 1529. [f. L. allegat-, alle- 

gare,'] = Allege -1639. 

Allegation (seli'g^f^-Jsn). 1483. [a. Fr. 

alligation, ad. L. allegationem ; see Alle- 
GATE V,] I. The action of alleging or making 
a charge before a tribunal ; that which is 
charged, f 2. An excuse -1622. 3. An asser- 
tion 1532 ; esp, a mere assertion 1635. f4. 

Quotation ; the matter quoted -1673. 

I. To sweare False allegations 2 Hen. VI, iii. i. 
i8x. 3. I thought their allegations but reasonable 
Steele. His wild a. Boswell. 
tAlle*ge, ME. [a. OFr. alegert-lL. 
alletfiare] cf. Abridge.] = Allay x/.i 5. -1530. 
Hence f Alle*geance alleviation ; var. f Al- 

le’gement ale% 

AUege(ale*d3),Z'.i^ ME. ll OFi. es/igier, 
Norm.Fr, alegier:—lzte L,.*exlitigare, Used 
as = L. allegare, OFr. aleier, tlirough adlegiare, 
latinized f. Norm.Fr. alegier. Replaces Allay 
z/.®] I. To declare on oath before a tribunal ; 
hence, to plead. Obs. exc. Jig. 3. To cite, 
quote for or against (arch.) ME. 3. Hence 
gen. To plead as an excuse ; to adduce as 
reason ME. 4. To advance, as being able 
to prove ; hence, to assert without proof ME. 

1. The Prosecutor alleged That [etc.] Steele. 2. 

They alleage Moses . . for tithes Milt. 3. To ^ 
excuses to the contrary 1598. 4. Where much is 

alleged, something must be true Gibbon. Hence 
AUe'geable a.^ fAlle'geance 2, the action of 
alleging; allegation. Alle'ged. ppLa. adduced as 
legal ground, or as a reason ; quoted ; asserted as 
provable; asserted but not proved. Allegedly 
adv. fAHegement allegation. Alle ger. 

Allegiance (alf’dg^s, Mrdg^ans). ME. 
[deriv. of Liege, q.v. The a- is perh. due to 
Allege ANCE 2,] «f*i. The relation of a liege 
lord ME. only. 3. The relation or duties of a 
liege-man to his lord ; the tie of a subject to his 
sovereign or government ME. 3. Jig. The 
recognition of the claims which any one has to 
our respect and duty 1732. 

2. Subjects may be freed from their Allegeance 
Hobbes. 3. A. to a lady Scott, to natural science 
Herschell. var. AUe'giancy. Hence Alle 'giant 
a. loyal. 

Allegoric, -al (ael/'gyrik,-al), a. ME. Of 


or pertaining to allegory ; of the nature of an al- 
legory ; constituting or containing an allegory. 

What kingdom, Real or allegorick, I discern not 
Milt. P, R. iv. 3S9 Its chimeras, its harpies, its 
allegorical figures Burke. Hence Allego Tic ally 
adv. AHego'ricalness. (Diets.) 

Allegorist (as-iigonst). 1684. [£ Alle- 
GOR IZE ; cf. baptist.] One who w'ntes ^legories, 
or writes or expounds allegorically. 

Bunyan. .the first of allegorists Macaulay. 
All^orize (ae-l/goraiz), v. 1581. [a. Fr. 
alligoriser, ad. L. allegonzare, f. Gr, aXKrffOpia; 
see Allegory.] i. To make or treat as allego- 
rical 1596. 2. intr. To expand allegorically ; 

to construct or utter allegories 1581 

1. To a. away the History of the Crucifivfon 1667. 
To a. Christ ouZ ^/‘His Divinity Penn. A'llegorizer. 
Allegoriza-tion. 

Allegory (sed/gori). ME. \yAJL. allegoria^ 
lit. speaking otherwise than one seems to speak, 
a. Gr., f, dWos -F -dyopta. Cf. Fr. allegorie.] 
I, Description of a subject under the guise of 
some other subject of apdy suggestive resem- 
blance. 2. An instance of such description ; 
an extended metaphor 1534- 3- An allegorical 
representation ; an emblem 1639. 
ilAllegresse(akgre*s,seh*gre*s). 1652. [Fr.] 
Gaiety, gladsoraeness- 

J| Allegretto (allifgre'tto), 1879. [It., dim. 

of Allegro.] Mas. Somewhat brisk, 
ii Allegro (It. all^*^^?). 1632. [It., repT. L. 
alacrem.] A. adj. Lively, gay Milt. B. adv. 
and adj. Mus. Brisk, lively 1721. C. sb. [sc. 
movement] 1777. 

AUeleu (aeUbz?*). An outcry. Carlyle. 
AUelomorph (selrDmpif). 1902. [f. Gr. 
dA.Ai7A.- one another form.] Biol. Each 
of a pair of mutually exclusive characters, one 
or the other of which is exhibited without inter- 
mixture in descendants of a cross between 
parental forms respectively possessing them. 
Hence Alle lomo'rpMc a. 

Alleluia (mli'bwda), ini. and sbJ- ME. = 
Hallelujah. Hence AUelu ia’tic 
idlelu'ia, 1543. [?] The woodsorrel. 
[{AUemande (aDman'd, -ma*nd, se'lemsend 
ae'lmasnd). 1685. [a. mod.Fr. allemande 

German (sc. danci)\ see Almain.] i. A 
name of various German dances 1775. 3. 

A piece of music forming one of the movements 
of the Suite 1685. 

Allemontite (sel$m^*nteit). 1837. [f. Al- 
lemcmt, in Dauphind.] A native alloy of arsenic 
and antimony. 

AUenarly (alemaili). north, and Sc. ME. 
[f. ALLiZoTz/.-f-ANERLY.] I. adv. Only, solely. 
3. adj. Only, sole 1533. 

Allene, = Allylene. 
tAlle'iiiate, v. rare. [f. L. al- == ad~ + 
Unis.] To soften -1642. 

Allerion, var. of Alerion, 
f Alle*ve, V. 1546. [prop, alffue^ a. OFr. 
alcver : — L. adlevare.] To relieve. Hence 
fAUe'vement. 

fAUe'viate, ppl. a. 1471. fad- L. allevi- 
aitesy alleviare.] Alleviated -1671. 

Alleviate (alrvijifit), v. 1528. [f. prec.] 

-f-i. To make lighter -1666. s. To relieve, 
mitigate 1528. fs. To extenuate -1.777. 

2. To a. sorrows Bp. Hall, sufferings 1871. ^ 3. To 
a. a crime Blackstone. Hence AUe'viative a. 
of an alleviating tendency. ^ Also sb. AUe'viator, 
he who, or that which, alleviates. AJle'viatory a. 
having the attribute of relie'ring. 

Alleviation 1625. [f. Al- 

leviate.] The action of lightening weight, 
gravity, severity, or pain ; relief, mitigation. 

It [is] an a. of misery not to suffer alone Johnson. 

Alley (ae'li). ME. [a. OFr. alee.^ mod. 
allie.] fi. A passage in or into a house 
-1525. Also jhg. 2. esp. A walk or passage 
in a garden, park, etc. bordered with trees or 
bushes ; an avenue ME. 3. A passage 
between buildings ; hence, a lane ; in W.S. a 
Mews 1510. 4. A long narrow enclosure 

for playing at bowls, skittles, etc. ME. Also 
Jig, 5. A passage between the rows of pews 
or seats in a church 1464. In the south cor- 
ruptly repl. by Aisle. 6. The space between 
two compositors' stands, etc. in a printing- 


j office 1871, 7. A free space between two 

I Lnes of any kind 1756. 

A thick pleached a. in my orchard Much Ada L 
ii. 10. Every a. green.. of this wild wood Milt. 
Camus 3 II. 3. Blind Alley : one that is closed at 
the end; a cut de sac. The Alley, esp Change 
Aile3', London, scene of the gambling in South Sea 
stocks. Hence A'lleyed fpl. a. laid out as an a., 
or with alleys. 

AUev, var. of Ally, a kind of marble. 
Ali-nred (p-l-foisrid), a. slang. 1837. 
[enphem. for hell-Jired.] Infernal. (Chiefly m 
U - S. ) H ence A -H-fi redly adv. 

AH-flower-water. 1839. [’] Cow’s 

urine ; as a remedy. 

All Fools’ Day. 1712. \zi. All Saiziisy 
etc.] The ist of April ; pop. appropriated to 
practising upon people's credulity. 

All fours (2 1 fo«U2^. 1707. [i. e. all four 
cardj-.] I. A game of cards, played by tw'o ; 
called ’’after the four points, high, low, Jack 
and the game, w'hich make all-fours. 2. A 
game at dominoes, in which only four or its 
multiples count, ^e also All E. comb. 
Allgood (9 Igud), sb. 1578. The herb 
[Chenopodium Bonus-Henricur), also called 
English Mercury, and Good King Henry. 
AH-hallow, -s (^dhse'foaz). [OE, ealra 
hdlgena (msessedxg) feast of all saints : see 
Hallow j^.^] i. All saints (collectively). 3. 
= All hallows' day, Nov. i, or All-hailowmas 
(arch.) 1503. 

Phrases All hallows* day : All Saints’ day. All- 
hallow Eve, Mass, tide, the eve, feast, season, of All 
Saints; cf. Hallow'-e’en. fAll-kallown Summer'. 
= Indian Summer, or St. Martin's Summer, i Hen. 
IVy I. ii. 178. 

AHiable (aUi'ab’l), a. rare. 1795. [a. 

Fr., f. allier ; see Ally.] Able to enter into 
alliance or union. 

Alliaceous (selii^'Jas), a. 1792, [f. L. 

allium.] a. Of or pertaining to Allium, b. 
Smelling or tasting hke garlic and onions. 
tA'Uiage. ME. [a. Er. al-, alliage\ see 
Ally.] Alliance -1546. 

' Alliance (alai-ans), sb. ME. [a. OFr. a- 
liance, repr. L. alligantia, f. alligare ; see 
Ally. In i6th c. allia'nce.] The state of 
union or combination ; uniung or combining. 
I. Unionbymarriage, affinity ; consanguinity. 
3. Combination for a common object ; esp. 
between sovereign states ME, 3. Com- 
munity in nature or qualities ; affinity 1677. 
t4= collect. People united by kinship or friend- 
ship (?for AUiants) -1655 ; also, a kinsman, 
relation, or ally -16^. 5. Bot. A group of 

Natural Orders. Lindley. IF By confusion, 
for Allegiance 1581. 

1. So streighte a bonde of alyaunce or consangumitie 
Coverdale. 2. The Holy Alliance Seeley. ^ 4. 

Therefore let our A. be combined Jul. C. iv. i. 43. 
Hence AlH'ance v. rare, to ally or ally oneself. 
Alli'ancer, one who joins or belongs to an a. rare. 

fAUi'ant, a. 1551. [a. Fr., f, allier?^ In 
league ; akin. As sb. Am ally -1656. 

Allice, allis (se-lis). 1620. [a. Fr. alose 
: — L. dlosa^ A fish, usu. called the allice- 
sliad (Alosa Communis) 

Allitiolly, joc. - Melancholy. Shaks. 
fAlli'Cit, z/. 1725. [i.'L.alltcere.] To entice, 
attract. Hence (through Fr.) •f'AHi’ciate v. 
to aEure. AUixient ppl. a. attracting ; si. 
that which attracts. fAJlixiency, the quality 
of being attractive. 

Allied (abi'd), ppl. a. ME. [f. Ally z^.] 

1, United, joined ; esp. by kindred or affinity, 
or by league or treaty. 3. fig. Connected in 
nature, or qualities ; akin 1603. 

X. A Lady, .alide vnto the Duke Two Gent. iv. i.49. 

2. Great wits are sure to madness near a. Dryden. 

Alligate (asdig^it), v. ? Obs. 1626. [f. L. 
alligare ll] fi. To tie or unite -1677. 3. 

To perform the operation of Alligation 1671. 
AUigation (selig^'Jon). 1542. [ad. L. 
alUgationem.] i. The action of. attaching ; 
the state of being attached 1555. 3. The 

* Rule of Mixtures ’ ; the arith|petical method of 
solving questions concerning the mixing of 
articles of different qualities or values 1542. 
Alligator (8e'lig<?it9j). 1568. [orig. ad. 

Sp. el or al lagarto, the lizard, corrupted in 
Eng. to alligarter, allegater, alligator.] x. A 


9 (^Ger, d (Fr. ipeu). ii (Ger. Miller), u (Fr. dune), v (c«rl), e (pi) (th<fre). e (pi) (leixi), i(Fx. iaivt). 5 {Ur, fern, earth). 
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genus of Saunans of the crocodile family, also 
called Caymans, belonging to America ; pop. 
all large American Sauiians, some of which are 
true crocodiles. 3. Anything operating by 
jaws, as a. A rock-brewer, b. A 

‘ Squeezer " for the puddle-baH. 

I. In his .shop a torto^Trs hung, An Allegater stuft 
Qa. AHgarta.] <§• /u/, v. i. 43 (is^ FoL . 

Comb,: a. apple, the fruit of a W. Indian tree, 
Anana palusins', a. pear, the fruit of a W. Indian 
tree, Persea graitsszma. ot Laurus Perseai a. tor- 
toise, a large marsh tortoise {Clulydra serj>enizna^ 
fam. Emydidx^^ called also the Snapping Turtle, 
found in Carolina ; a. wood, the timber of a W. 
Indian tree, Guarect Swarizit. 

AUineate (ali*nij<rit), v, rare, 1864. [f. 

L. ad + linea.t-', lineareSl = Alixe. 
Allineation, alin- (alinziFi -Jan). 1837. [f. 
prec.] I. = Alinement i. i86o. 2. ~ A- 

LINEMENT 3. 3. The position, of two or 

more bodies m a straight line with a given point 
1882. 

AUision (ali-^on). ? Obs, 1631. [ad. L. 
allisionem.'] The action of dashing against. 
AlU'teral, a. rare. 1850. [f. Alliter- 
(ate), after literal.'\ Marked by alliteration. 
Alliterate (ali*ter^it), v. 1816. [f. L. tz/-, 
ad- + liitera : cf. ohliieraie.'] i. intr. Of 
words : To begin alliteratively, to constitute 
Alliteration. 2. To compose allitera- 
tively 1826. Hence AUi’tsrate ppl. a. alhter- 
ated. AUi'terated ppl. a. composed with or 
marked by alliteration, AUi’terating ppl. a. 
producing alliteration. Alli*terative a. per- 
taining to or marked by albteration Alli*tera- 
tLvely adv. Alli*terativeiiess. AUi’tera^tor, 
one who uses alliteration. 

Alliteration (ali-ter^i-Jan). 1656. [f. Al- 
literate V.] I. gen.. The commencing of 
two or more words m close connexion with 
the same letter or sound. 2. The com- 
mencement of certain accented syllables in a 
verse with the same consonant or consonantal 
group, or with different vowel sounds, as in 
OE. and Teut. versification 1774. 

I. Apt Alliteration’s artful aid Churchilu Taxation 
no Tyranny.. was. .nothing but a jingling a. Ma- 
caulay. a, Cf. In abit as an ^mite * vnh£>ly of 
werkes, Ich wente forth in h© worlde * wonders to 
hure Piers Phtighman. Hence Alii tera*tional 
a. abounding in a. 

AllituTic, a. [f. All(oxan) + -zV- (mean- 
ingless) + Uric.] Chem, In AUituric acid, a 
product of the disintegration of alloxantin. 
JjAllium (se-lmm). 1807. [L.] Bot A 

genus of Liliaceous plants comprising garlic, 
onion, leek, chive, shallot, etc. 

Allness (g-lnes). 1652. [f. All.] Uni- 
versality. 

fAUobro'gical, a. 1640. [f. L, Allobro- 

gicus.'] A term applied in 17th c. to Pres- 
byterians and Calvinists, in allusion to the fact 
that Geneva was anciently a town of the Allo- 
broges. : 

AUocate (aed^Jk^Jt), v. 1640. [f. med.L. 
allocat-, allocare. f. al-^ ad- to -f locare to 
place. Orig. 5 c.] i. To set apart for a special 
purpose or person ; to apportion, assign. 2, 
To attach locally 1842. 3. To fix the locality 

of 1881. 

a. Lasswade, to which . . we a. ourselves De Quincey. 
fA’Uocate, sh, 1709, [ad. med.L. alloca- 
ium^l A grant. 

Allocation (seLkaJhn). 1535. [a. Fr., ad. 
med.L. allocationem; see Allocate v.I i. i 
The action of apportioning or assigning to a 
special person or purpose 1833 ; fa portion 
of revenue, etc. so assigned -1658. 2. 

Allowing an item in an account ; also, the item 1 
so allowed 1658. 3. Disposition, arrange- 

nient 1656. 4. Localization 1855. 

*. The a, of powers under the Constitution 1876. 
4. The a. of the., albuminous electric pulp in a special 
. cavity Owen. 

j| AUoca'tur. [med.L., *it is allowed*.] 
Law. A certificate duly given at the end of an 
action, allowing costs. 

Allochro'ic, a. 1879. C^'- Gr. 

Changeable in colour. 

AUodiroite (sel^’kr^ioit). 1837. [f. as 
prec.] Min. An iron-garnet, a sub-variety of 
Andradite, found in Norway, etc. Dana. 


Allocliroiiiatic (se lojkn?mss*tik), a. iS-jg. 
"J. Gr. dXko^ -h xp^fw-i Of or pertaining to 
change of colour. 

Aliocliroons (»lf7*kri>|3s), a. 1811. [f. Gr. 
dAAdxpoos.] Changing colour. 

AUcclase ,2e*kkl^is)- 1875. [f. Gr. dKXos 
+ fcAdcris, cleavage.] Min. = next. 
AUoclasite (^Ip’klasoit). 1868. [f. as 

prec.] A mineral of the p}Tite division of 
Sulpliids, containing sulphur, arsenic, bismuth, 
and cobalt, with traces of iron, etc. 
Allocution (KlakiiZ-Jan). 1615. [ad. L. 
allocutionem^ f. alloquiC\ 1. Rom. Antiq. 
An address by a general to his soldiers ; hence, 
m R. C. Ck., by the Pope to his clergy, or to 
the Church 1689. 2. gen. The action of 

addressing ; hortatory address 1615. 

1. The text of the a. Wiseman. z. This vigorous 
a, to.. his Hareern Thackeray. 

Allod, alod (se*!^). 1689. [ad. L. a{l)Io- 

dinm.'] = ALLODIUM. 

fAUO'dge. ME. [a. Fr. aloger, f. d loge?\ 
To lodge. Hence f Allo*dgement. 

Allodial, al- (alJa*dial), a. 1656. [ad. 
med.L. al{l)odialis ; see u^ODiUM.] i. 
Of or pertaining to an allodium ; or to the a. 
(opp. to the feudal) system 1.7 ^7 • 2. Own- 

ing an allodium 1857. As sb. Allodial lands 
1769 ; an allodial holder 1778. 

2. The a, holder who held his land of no other man 
Freeman, Hence AlCl)o;dialism, the a. system. 
Al(ljo*dialist, an a. proprietor; yar. aliDodiary. 
Al(l)o'(iia*lity, the quality of holding or being held 
in free ownership. Al(l)o*dially, adv. 

AUo difica-tion, 1875. [i.'L. allodium 
Law. The conversion of land into allodium. 

Allodium, al- (aUa*di:pm). 1628. [a. 

med.L. al-, allodium, f. Ger, *albdt allod, 
entire property, latinized as alodis, f. All + 
OLG. 6d, estate, etc. In med.L. al- is usual.] 
An estate held, not of a superior, but in abso- 
lute ownership ; opp. to feudum or feud. 

For in the law of England we have not properly a. 
Coke, On Litt. i b. 

llAUoeO'Stropha, a. or sh.pl. [Gr. dxxoio- 
arpocpa, adj. pi. neut.] Verse consisting of 
irregular strophes. Milt. Sams. Pref. 
AUceotic, -al (selz|p*tik, -M), a. [ad. Gr. 
dWoKvriKoSf f. dAAoiouj'.] Med. Alterative. 
Allogamy (^lf?-gami). 1879. [f. Gr. dA- 
Aoy + -yaiJLia.] BoL Cross -fertilization. 
Allogeneous (^Ddgz'nz'iss), a. rare. [f. 
Gr. dWoyevTjs, £ aWos + yiuos + -OUS.] 
Diverse in kind. Hence A llogenedty. 
Allograph (se-Idgraf). [mod. £ Gr, dAAos 
+ ypacpri. Cf. autographP\ A writing or sig- 
nature made by one person for another. 
Allomerism («V-meriz*m). [mod. f. Gr. 
dAAo?-l*;tepos.] Chem^ Variation in chemical 
constitution without change of crystalline form. 

^lomerous (^selp'meros), a. [f. as prec.] 
Characterized by allomerism. 

Allomorphite (seDm^’jfoit). [mod. f. Gr. 
dWofiopcpos, £ dAAos + M-op<pj-j Min. A | 
mineral, allied to barytes or barite, having the 
form and cleavage of Anhydrite. 
filldlomge, sb.^ [a. Fr. allonge, f. allonger,'] 
I. A lunge. (Diets.) 2. A long rein. J. 

II Allonge (alon'3), rd .2 1862. [Fr.] A 

slip of paper annexed to a bill of exchange, etc. 
to give room for more endorsements. 

Allonym (aeddnim). 1867. [a. Fr. alio- 
nyme, f. Gr. dWos -h Aowfios, £ ovopia. Cf. 
synonym.] a. The name of some one else 
assumed by the author of a work. b. A work 
bearing such a name. Hence AUomyrnous a. 
fAUoo*, 27 . 1708. [for Halloo.] To urge 
on with cries. 

A:llopalla*dium. [mod. f. Gr. dAAos -i- 
Palladium.] Min. Native palladium crystal- 
lizing under the hexagonal system. 

Allopath (seddpae])). 1830. [a. Fr. allo- 

pathe^ £ allopathie ; after philosophie, philo- 
sopher and the like, but opp. to the etym.J A 
practitioner of allopathy. 

Allopathic (sel^pse-jjik), a. 1830. [ad. 
Fr. allopathique ; after iotanie, botanique, etc. , 
and not derivable from Gr. naOiKbs passive.] 


Of or pertamsng to allopathy, var. A-llo' 
pathe*tic. Hence Allopa*thically adv. ; var. 
A-llopathe*tically. 

Allopathy (Klp*pa]3i). 1842. [ad. Ger. 
allopathie (Hahnemann), f. dAAos + -rdOfta.] 
The curing of a diseased action by the induc- 
ing of another of a different kind, yet not 
necessarily diseased. Opp to Homceopathy. 
AUO’phaiiate. [mod. f. dAAo^aviys.] Che?n. 
A salt of allophanic acid. 

AUophane 1843. [f. as prec.] 

Mtn. A hydrated silicate of alumina, usu. sky- 
blue, losing its colour under the blowpipe ; 
whence the name. 

Allopha*ilic, a. [mod. f. as prec.] Of or 
pertaining to anything which changes colour 
or appearance ; as A. acid C2H4N2O3. 
Allophite (se-h^fsit). 1880. [mod. £ Gr. 
dAAos -h ocptTTjs serpentine.] Min, A hydrous 
silicate of the Margarophyllite section, inferior 
in hardness to serpentine. 

AUophyle (se'Lfil). rare. 1577. [ad. L. 
allophylus, a. Gr. dX\6<pvXos, f, dAAos + <pvXr}.] 
An alien ; a Philistine. As adj. = Allo- 
PHYLIAN. 

AUophylian (selofidian), a. and sh. 1844. 
[f. as prec.] Of a race or stock which is not 
Aryan or Semitic ; used esp. of Asiatic and 
European languages ; occas. = Turanian. 
AUophytoid (^lp*fitoid). 1858. [f. Gr. 
dAAos -h Phytoid.] Bot. A separated vege- 
table bud ^differing from the parent plant. 
AUoquial (aldu kwial), a. rare. 1840. [f. 
lu. alloquium. Cf. ALLOCUTION.] Of, or per- 
taining to, the action of addressing others ; 
contrasted with colloquial. Hence AUo*- 
quiali sm, a phrase or manner of address. 
Allot (al^’t), V. 1547. [p* OFr. aloter (mod. 
alloiir), {. d + loter, f. lot lot, a Teut. wd.] 

1. To distribute by lot, or in such way that the 

recipients have no choice ; to assign shares 
authoritatively ; to apportion 1574. 2. To 

assign as a lot or portion to ; to appoint (with- 
out distribution) 1547 ; hence, to appropriate to 
a special person or purpose 1574. f 3. To 
appoint, destine (a person to do) -1677. 4. 

U.S. colloq. To reckon (occas. with upon). 

*. The.. end that was allotted him Surrey. Ten 
years I will a, to the attainment of knowledge John- 
son. 4. I a. we must economise Haliburton. 
Hence Allo'ttable Allo’ttee, one to whom an 
allotment is made. AUo'tter, one who allots. 
tAllo'ttery, allotted share A, y.L. i. i. 77. 
AUotlieism (se*L|])fiz*m). 1660. [f. dAAos 
+ Theism.] The worship of strange gods. 
Allotment (aV'tment). 1574. [a. Fr. 

allotement, lormeilY al- \ see Allot.] i. The 
action of allotting. 2. Lot in life, destiny 
1674. 3. A share or portion, esp. of land, 

allotted to a special person or purpose 1629. 
*[4. Comm. The division of a ship’s cargo into 
equal portions, to be distributed among pur- 
chasers by lot -1751. 

2. The stinted allotments of earthly life Carlyle. 
Comb. a. system, the division of land into small 
plots to be held for cultivation by the poorer classes 
at a small rent. 

Allotrophic (aeDtr^*fik), a. 1879. Gr. 
dAAoj -f- -rpo^os.] Med. Variable as to nutri- 
tive properties, without any change in physical 
or chemical characters. 

! AJilotropic, -al (seDtr^’pik, -M), a. 1849. 
[f. Gr. dxxdrpoiros (see Allotropy) -i- -ic, -h 
al.] Of or pertaining to Allotropy. Hence 
AUotro’pically fztfzr. AUottroT?i*city (rare). So 
A’Uotrope, an allotropic form. 

Allotropism (seV’trdpiz’m). 1851. [f. as 

prec. +-ISM.] Allotropy as a principle or process. 
Allotropize (^l^-lrdpoiz), v. rare. [£ as 
prec. -h-iZE. ] To change allotropically. 
Allotropy (^V*trdpi). [mod. ad. Gr. dA- 

Xorpoma, f. dXXdrpotros, f. dXXos + rpSiros, f. 
Tpheiv.] The variation of physical properties 
without change of substance, first noticed by 
Berzelius in charcoal and the diamond. 
tAUoU‘t, ME. I. Completely, quite 
-1638 ; esp. in To drink all out : to empty a 
bumper. Hence 2. sb. A bumper -1611. 
Adi O'ver, adv. 1577- Over the 

whole extent, in every part ; esp. of the body. 


se (imm). a (pass), au (loud), v (cut), g (Fr. ch^f), d (ev^r), si (I, eye), 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g^t)« 
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2. Finished ; done for 3. adj, (from 

i) coiloq. Indisposed all over the body 1851. 

a. It is all over vuith = L. actum esi de. Hence 
(from i) A'll-o'verish^ a, coiloq. A U-owerish- 
ness, general indisposition, coiloq. 

Allow ;^alaii*), v. ME. [a. OFr. alotier 
[all-), I. to praise : — L. allaudare ; 2. to be- 
stow, assign : — L. allocare. Many uses blend 
I and 2.] I. Fr. aloueri — L. allaudare, 

1. irans. “fTo praise, commend --1783 ; to 

approve of, sanction [arch.) ME. ; intr. with 
upon, ^7/1534 ; to accept as satisfactory [arch.) 
ME. ,* ’fintr. with of -1748. 2. To accept 

as true or valid, to admit 1548 ; intr. with of 
1528 ; with subord. cl. to concede 1643 ; with 
compl. to admit a thing io be 1593 ; to con- 
clude, opine, or state as an opinion formed 
[Eng. 2ind Amer. dial.) 1580. 3. irans. To 

concede, permit (an action, etc.) 1558 ; with 
inf. 1637 ; re^. to permit oneself to indulge 
in, fio 1605 ; intr. to admit of-tq^ce. 

I. Upon reasonable cause to be allowed by a justice 
of the peace Blackstone, 2, It will be allowed us 
that marriage is a human society Milt. Allowed for 
law 1798, I lowed I’d make him sorry fur it Scrib. 
Mag. 3. Where many sorts of worship be allowed 
Hobbes, His . . madness Allows itself to anything 
Lear in. vii, 107, 

n. Fr. allouer'. — L. allocare. i. fTo as- 
sign as a right or due -1596 ; to give, or let 
any one have, as his share, or as what he needs 
ME. ; fto portion, endow -1712. 2. "f'To 

place to one’s credit, count to one -1667 ; 
hence, f to deduct from the debit, to abate 
-15301 to or deduct (so much) on ac- 
count of something not formally appearing 1663. 

X. The Law ^ alio wes it, And the Court awards it 
Merck, y. IV. i. 303. A him but his plaything of a 
pen Pope. 2. To a, an hour for time lost in chang- 
ing trains, etc. Hence Allow* er, one who allows 

(senses I. fr, 2, 3). AUowment, sanction, approval. 
Allowable (alaa‘ab’1), a. AIE. [a. Fr. 
allouable ; see Allow and -able.] f Laud- 

able -1702 ; acceptable 1552 ; admissible, prob- 
able 1682 ; permissible, legitimate 1568. 

Prayer for the dead is not . . a. Coverdale. Hence 

Allowableness. Allowably adv. 

Allowance (alau*ans), sb. ME. [a. OFr. 
alouance, f. alouer ; see Allow.] The action 
of allowing ; a thing allowed. i. f Praise 
-1633 ; approbation, sanction, voluntary ac- 
ceptance [arch.) 1552 ; "[‘acknowledgement 
-1756 ; permission, sufferance 1628. 2. The 

action of placing to one’s credit, admitting in 
an account, or dotting on account of expenses 
1574 I fa- sum allowed in account, a con- 
sideration -1574. 3- A limited portion or sum, 

esp. of money, or food 1440. 4, Rebate, de- 
duction, discount 1530. 5. The taking 

into account of mitigating or extenuating cir- 
cumstances 1676. t6. A balance -1552. 

X; The a. of slavery in the South B'reeman. z. 
Illiberalite of Parents in a. towards their Children 
Bacon. ^ 3. They consider this A. [Pin-money] as a 
kind of Alimoney Addison. The short A, the Bread 
and Water of a Prison 1711. A scant a. of star-light 
Milt. Comus 308. 4 - 7 !^ make allowance', to add 

or deduct, in order to provide for incidental circum- 
stances. An a. for the waste of the Timber 1663. 

5. To make Allowances for Conduct Steele. 
Allowance (Mau-ans), v. 1839. [f. the sb. 
Cf. portion, etc.] i. To put upon an allow- 
ance ; to limit in the amount allowed, 2. To 
supply in limited quantities 1840. 

Allowed (alau’d), ppl. a. ME. [f. Al- 
low.] "j*!. Praised, accepted as satisfactory 
-1728. 2. Licensed 1589 ; acknowledged 

1749 • allotted 1440 ; remitted 1674. 

2. An a, printer 1589, fool Twel. i. v. 101. The 
a. and established models of good breeding Chesterf. 
Hence Allowedly adv. 

Alloxan (selp*ksan). 1853. [f. All(an- 
TOIn) + Oxa(lic).] Chem. An organic com- 
pound C4H2N2O4, one of the oxidation pro- 
ducts of uric acid. Hence Allo'xanate, a salt 
of alloxanic acid. Alloxa*nic a. 

AUoxantill (selpksse’ntin). 1853. Chevi. 
An organic compound C8H4N4O7. 

Alloy (aioi*), sh. 1598. [a. Fr. aloii^ 

OFr. alei. Norm, alai, whence Allay sb.^ 
The Fr. aloi was erron. identified with d loi. 
Cf. Allay sb."^] x. Fineness, standard, of 
gold or silver 1^4 ; "["agio of exchange -1672. 
a. A baser metal mixed with a nobler, esp, in 
gold and silver coinage 1719. 3. The con- 


dition of mixture 1827, 4* amalgam ; 

formerly^ a compound contain. ng a baser metal 
1656. f 5. Jig, Intnnsic quality -1674. 6. 
fig. Admixture of that which iouers in charac- 
ter or value ; alien element 1625. 

4< Mative alloy : one of osmium and iridium oc- 
curring witn native platinum. 6. A base a. of moral 
cowardice C. Bronte. 

Alloy ,aloi*), z?. i66r. [a, Fr. aloyeri — 

OFr. aleter, alien — L. alligare, Cf. Allay 
vbs,i.2, repl. by Alloy.] i. To mix with a 
baser metal, so as to reduce in standard 1691. 
2. To mix metals 1822; (r<yf.) to enter into 

combination with another metal 1839. Z'fig* 
To debase by admixture 1703. it>fig. To 
temper, moderate 1661. 

Hence Alloyage, the art or process of alioyinjr 
metals. 

^Allozc^id (ptlozon-oid). 1858. [f. Gr. 

akXos + C^ov.'] Biol. A separated animal bud 
differing in nature from the parent. 

All-red, a. 1895, Used to indicate a tele- 
graph-line, a trading route, etc., lying through- 
out in territory of the British Empire. (From 
the practice of colouring British and Imperial 
territory red in our maps.) 

A ll(-)roti*iid. 1805. A., adv. Everywhere 
around ; affecting equally all the parts or every 
one in a circle or company 1871- B. prep. 
^ound all the parts of 1805. C. adj. Includ- 
ing everything or every one in a given circle. 

C. An all-round man ; one who has ability in all 
departments. Hence A*ll rou*nder, he who or 
that which is all round, e. g. a collar. 

All saints. 1580. The saints in heaven 
collectively. The festival, called also All Saints’ 
Day (Nov. i). Also — All-h allow tide. 
Allseed (^•Isi'd). A name for varions 
many-seeded plants. a. The genus Poly- 
carpon. b. A species of Goosefoot [Cheno- 
podium polyspermu 7 n\. c. Badiola Milkgrana. 
d. The Knot-grass [Polygonum aviculare). 

All souls. The souls of all the pious dead. 
The festival on which the Ch. of Rome makes 
supplications on their behalf, called also All 
Souls’ Day (Nov. 2). AH Souls’ Eve, the 
evening of Nov. i. 

Allspice (9*lsp9is). 1621. [f. All-i- 

Spice, as combining the flavour of cinnamon, 
nutmeg, and cloves.] i. An aromatic spice, 
Jamaica Pepper or Pimenta, the dried berry of 
Eugenia Pimenta or Allspice Tree (N.O. 
Myrtacex) of the West Indies. 2. A name 
of other aromatic shrubs : A. Tree or Carolina 
A., Calycanthus fioridus ; Japan A., Chimon- 
anikus fragrans ; Wild A., Lindera Benzoin. 
Hence A’Uspicy a. nonce-wd., hot. 

Allthing. Obs. or dial. Everything, 
Allude (alin'd), V. 1535. [ad. L. allu- 
deref\ fi. To mock -1577 ; to play upon 
words, to refer by play of words -1607 ; to 
refer by play of fancy (irans. and intr.) -1665. 
2. intr. To have or make an indirect or pass- 
ing reference to (not = refer) 1533. f 3. 

irans. To refer a thing io, as a thing to its 
author -1634. ^ t4. To hint, suggest -1677. 

2. Quotations which a, to the Perjuries of the Fair 
Steele. He often alluded to his pioverty 1837. 

llAUumette (al«me*t). 1848. [Fr.] A 

match for lighting. 

tALllu*mine, v. 1581, [a. Fr. al{t)uminer, 
refash, of OFr. alunur ; — ^late L. adluminare^ 
To illuminate. 

f AUu'minor. 1483. [a. Anglo-Fr. allu' 
minour ; see prec. Aphet. to Luminor and 
Limner.] An illuminator, a limner -1607. 
tAUuTance. 1580. [f. the vb.] Entice- 
ment. fAHu'rantT!^/. a. enticing. 

Allure v. ME. [a. OFr. alurer, 

f. d -f lurer, to Lure, orig. a term of Falconry.] 

1. To attract or tempt by something flattering 
or advantageous ; to entice ; to win over. 

2. To fascinate, charm 1612 ; *j‘to attract, 
elicit -1794. 

t. He.. Allur’d to brighter worlds and led the way 
Goldsm. Allured by hopes of relief Johnson. 2. 
The.. Sun.. Allur'd his eye Milt. P. L. m, 5. 73. 
Hence AlluTer, he who, or that which, allures. 
Alluring vbl. sb. the action of attracting with the 
prospect of advantage; ffascination ; Ppl.a. tempt- 
ing, seductive; attractive, fascinating. Allu*xing >ly 
adv,, -ness {rare). 


tAllu*re, sb.'^ 1548. [f. the vb.] « Al- 
lurement -1758. 

1” Allure (ahu'rj, sb,^ 1882. [Fr.] Gait; 

mien, air. 

Allurement (aUuaum&t). 1548. [f. the 
vb.] I. The action of alluring ; enticement 
1561. 2. Fascination, charm 1579. 3, That 

which allures ; a lure, bait 1548. 

X. Though Adam by his wife’s a. fell Milt. P. Ii. 
n. 131. ^ 3. Allurements to enlist in the army 1S25. 

Allusion (abii’^on). 1548. [ad. L. allu- 
sionem; see AlLUDE.] fi. Illusion -1618. 
i-2. A word-play -1731, f 3. A symbolical 
reference -1781. 4. A covert or implied re- 

ference 1612. 

Allusive (aliw'siv), a. 1605. [f. L. alius-, 
alludere.'\ *j-i. Punning -1656. 2. S\m- 

bohcal [aj’ch.) 1605. 3. Containing allusion 

1607. 

X. Her. Allusive Arms, called also canting or pun- 
ning arms : these in which the charges play upon 
the bearer’s name or title, as the martlets (OFr, 
arondel) borne by the Duke of Arundel. Hence 
Allu*sive-ly adv., -ness. var. fAUu'sory. 
tAll’Utterly, adv. ME. Wholly; abso- 
lutely -1651. 

Alluvim (ah«*vial), a. 1802. [f. L. alht- 
vium.] Of, pertaining to, or consisting of allu- 
vium. van Allu*vian [rare). 

Alluvion (alh/'vian). 1536. [a. Fn, ad. L, 
alluvionem.l 1, The wash of water against 
the shore, or a river-bank. 2. An inundation; 
a flood 1550. 3. The matter deposited by a 

flood 1731 ; esp. Alluvium 1779. 4. Law. 

The imperceptible action of flowing water in 
forming new land 1751. 

3. Spreading, .a.. .over its meadows Catlin. 
Alluvium (aliz7*vinm). PI. -ia, -iums. 
1665. [a. L. , neuL of adj. alluvius, f. al- — 
ad- lucre.') Deposits of earth, sand, etc, left 
by water flowing over land that is not per- 
manently submerged ; esp. those left in nver 
valleys and deltas. Alsoyf^. 
i‘A;Il-wllo*le. ME. [Cf. Fr. tout entierl) 
adj. Entire -1588. adv. Entirely -1601. 
Hence f A ll-who*lly adv. 

A*llwo.Tk. 1830. Work, esp. domestic, of 
all kinds. Maid of all-work', a general serrant. 
Ally (abr) , v. [ME. alie, a. OFr. alier L. 
alligare. Cf. All AY v?-, Alligate, Alloy.] 
I. irans. To unite for a special object ; now 
chiefly of marriage, association of sovereign 
states, and union of nature or spirit. Const. 
io, with. 2. intr. To enter into alliance [arch.) 
ME. "[3. To mix. (Cf. allay, alloy.) -1500. 

I. In..mariage alied to the emperour ME. He 
allied himself closely to Castlemaine Macaulay. 2. 
No foreign power will a. with us 1823, 

Ally (alai*), sb?- ME. [f. the vb.] fl. 
abstract. Kinship -1592 ; alliance --1587. -['ll. 

collect. Kindred -1460. m. individual. 
fi. A relative -1654, 2. fig. Anything akin 

to another by structure, properties, etc, 1697. 
3. One united with another by treaty or league; 
now usu. of sovereigns or states 1598. 4- 

Anything auxiliary to another 1853. 

X. This Gentleman the Princes neexe Alie Rom. «§■ 
yul. III. i. 1x4. 2. The alkaline metals and their 

allies {modli, 3. Ammon, the ancient a. of Israel 
Stanley. 4. Tractarianism . . the. a. of Rome 1853, 

Ally, alley, alay (ae-li), sb.^ 1720. [ab- 
brev. of Alabaster ; cf. Willy, etc.] A marble 
of real alabaster, 

AJlyl (ae'lil). 1854. [f. L. + -yl = 

Gi. tJA.17.] Chem. A monovalent hydro-carbon 
radical, C3H5. Also aitrib., as in ally I alcohol 
C3H5OH , ally I sulphide (C3H5)2S, etc. Hence 
A’Uylamime, the ammonia of the a. series 
C3H5NH2, also called Acrylamine. A*llylate, 
a salt of a., as sodium allylate CsH^ONa. 
A'Uylene, a divalent hydro-carbon radical, 
C3H4, isomeric with acetylene. Also called 
propine. AUylic a. A*llylin, a viscid liquid, a 
by-product in the preparation of aUyl alcohol. 
Alma, almatl (sedma). Also Alme(h). 
1814. [a. Arab, almah, 'learned’ (in music 
and dancing).] An Egyptian dancing-girl. 
Almacant^ (selmakae'ntoi). ME. [a. 
Fr. almucantarat, ad. Arab., deriv. of gan- 
iarah, a bridge.] pi. Cirdes of the sphere 
parallel to the horizon ; parallels of altitudes, 
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3. The name of an instrument for the deter- 
mmation of time and latitude 1880. 

Comb, a.-steff, an instrument formerly used to 
take observations of the Sun at its rising and setting, 
in order to correct the compass. 

Almadia .selmadra;. 1681. [ad. Arab.] 
A river-boat. i. An Indian boat, 80 ft. long, 
and very swift. 2. An African canoe, made 
of bark or of a hollowed trunk. 

Almagest (ae-lmad^estl. ME. [a. OFr. 
almageste, ad, (ult.) Arab., ad. Gr. p-eyturr] 
(sc. (TvvTO^LsjJ] The great astronomical treatise 
of Ptolemy ; also, other great text-books of 
astrology and alchemy. 

IfAlma’gra. 1703. [Sp., a. Arab.] A 

deep red ochre, the jz 7 atiicum of the ancients, 
found in Spain. 

fA-lmain. Also -ayn, -aii(e. ME. [a. 
OFr. alemajt (mod. ailemand)J\ A. adj, 
German “1665. B. sb. i. A German -1698. 
2. A kind of dance, or dance-music. = Alle- 
MANDE {arch.) 1549. 

tA’lmaine, -any. ME. Germany -1682. 
A Imain-ri'vetk 1530. Light armour, 
made flexible by overlapping plates sliding on 
rivets. First used m Germany, 
if Alma Ma-ter. 1715- [L.] A title given 
by the Romans, esp. to Ceres and Cybele, and 
transferred in Eng. to Universities and schools, 
regarded as ‘ fostering mothers ' to their 
alumni. 

Almanac (priman^k). ME. [In med.L. 
almanac{h. App. f. Sp,, Arab, al-mandkk, 
calendar ; of uncertain origin.] An annual 
table, or book of tables, containing a calendar 
of months and days, with astronomical data 
and calculations, ecclesiastical and other anni- 
versaries, etc., and, in former days, astrologi- 
cal and astrometeorological forecasts. 

Look© in the A., finde out the Moone-shine Mids, 
N. III. i. 54. Palshood and Lying, .like Almanackes 
of the last yeare, are now gon out Dekker. You 
would reduce all history to.. an a. Boswell. 

Almandine (seTmandin, seTmandsi-n). 
1658. [a corruption of Alabandine. Also 
erron. almondine.l An alumina iron garnet of 
a violet or amethystine tint. 

Turkis and agate and almondine Tennyson, 
Almandite (se'lmandoit). [f. prec. + -ite.] 
Dana's name for almandine as a mineral, a 
variety of garnet. 

fA'lma rmer. Comb. f. all manner used 
aitrib. ME. [orig. a genitive = ‘ of every 
sort’ ; see Manner and All.] -1526. 
Alme(h ; see Alma. 

II Almendrom. 1852. [Sp., augm. of aU 
mendra almond.] The Brazil-nut tree [Ber- 
tholletia excelsa), 

Almery, obs. f. Ambry. 

Almes(se, obs. f. Alms. 
tAlmi’ght, a. OE- [f. All -h Might, 
prob. pa. pple. of May.] = Almighty. Usu. 
foeU -1546. fAlmi'ghml, a. ME. only. [f. 
ALL<zzfi/. + Mightful,] All-powerful ; var. 
fAlmi*ghtifal. f Almi'ghtin, sb. and a. ME. 
only. [var. of Almighty.] Used in apposition 
to Goa ; also alone. 

Almighty (plmorti), a. OE. [f. All 
adv. + Mighty. OE. xlmeatig?\ All-power- 
ful, omnipotent. i. atirih. With God, etc. 
OE. ; absol. The Almighty OE. Occas. in 
superl. 1598. 2. gen. AU-powerftil ME. 

IT slang. Mighty, great ; exceedingly 1824. 

1 am the almightie God, walke before me Gen. 
xvii.i. ^ Doth the Almightie peruert justice Job viii.3. 
at. Almighty Sampson Chaucer. The a. dollar (a phr. 
due to) W. Irving. ‘ Almighty ' nonsense (to speak 
iramatlanticl) De Quincey. vars. tAlmi'glit, 
tAIiiii*p:litend. Hence Almi*ghtily adv. AI- 
mi-ghtiness. 

Almirali, -myra (^Imsi-ra). 1878. [ad. 
Urdu : — (through Pg.) L. armarium ; see 
Ambry.] Anglo-Ind. for a cupboard, press, 
chest of drawers, etc. 

fA’lmistry. \Jijoc.ioT dll-mystery B. Jons. 
fAlmner, var. of Almoner. 

Almoign, almoin (almoi-n). ME. [As 
almonU, a. OFr. almone (mod. aumSne) ; see 
Alms.] -j*!. Alms ; alms-chest ME. 2. 
Tenure by divine service, or by performing 


some religious duty. Frank almoin or free 
aims (L. hbera eleemosyna) ; the tenure of 
lands, etc., bestowed upon Ck>d, that is, given 
to a religious corporation for pure and per- 
petual aims, free horn any temporal service ; 
perpetual tenure by free gift of chanty, 
tA’inionage. 1655. [a. OFr. almosnaige, 
f. almosnier’i see Alms.J In Frank almon- 
age = frank almoin ; see Almoign. -1667. 
Almond (a’mond). ME. [a. OFr. al- 
mande, earlier alemandle, early B.om.*amendla, 
-ola, -ala, f. L. amygdala, a. Gr. apvybaXr). 
The al~ for a- is perh. Sp., as if were Arab, 
zz/-.] I. The kernel of a drupe, the produce 
of the almond tree, of which there are two 
kinds, the sweet and the bitter. 2. The 
tree, Amygdalus Communis (N.O. Rosaced) 
1697. 3. Anything made with almonds, or 

like almonds in shape, or almond blossom m 
colour ; esp. the tonsils, called almonds of the 
throat t jaws, or cars {arch.) 1578. Also a 
pigeon, the Almond Tumbler 1867. 

a. Mark well the flowering Almonds in the Wood 
Dryden. 3. Balls, or rather almonds, of purple 
marble Ruskin. Cream colour.. and a. 1879. 

Comb . : a.-butter, a preparation of cream, whites of 
eggs boiled, and blanched almonds; -kernel (= Al- 
mond I, 3) ; -milk, a preparation of sweet blanched 
almonds and water ; -oil, the e.vpressed oil of bitter 
almonds, or benzoic aldehyde ; a. tree, the tree that 
bears almonds, also fis* grey hair; a. tumbler (see 
Almond 3); a. vriMow, SaJix amygdahna', -worts, 
the plants of N.O. Drypaceai. Hence A'lmondy 
a. having, or suggesting, almonds. 

A Imond-fuTnace. 1674, [Corruption 
of Allemand, i. e. German, furnace.'] A fur- 
nace used to separate metals from dross, and 
to reduce slag of litharge to lead. 

Almoner 1, alnmer (serimonoi, a’mnsi). 
ME. [a. OFr. aumoner, aumonier : — late L. 
^almosinarius for eleemosynarius, sc. homo. 
Cf. OFr. almosnhre'. — L. eleemosynaiorl] i. 
An ofi&cial distributor of the alms of another ; 
a functionary in a religious house, in the house 
of a bishop, a person of rank, etc. Occas. 
applied to the chaplain of a hospital, etc. 
Also jig. 1822. 2. One who ^ves alms 

largely {arch.) ME. 

1. Judas .. Was iesu crist aumoner ME. fig. 
The sun is the a. of the Almighty Herschel. z. 
An amnerto the poore that helpless cry 1591. 
fA'lmonerS. ME. [a. OFr. aumosniere 
: — L. '^eleemosynaria, sc. hursa.'\ An alms- 
purse ; a bag -1460. var. Alner. 
A'lmonership. 1847. [f. Almoner I-h 
-SHip.] The office of an almoner. 

Almonry (se'lmSnri). 1480. [a, OFr. 

au(l)mosnerie, f. au{l)mosnier ; see Almoner.] 
I. A place where aims were distributed. *J*2. 
= Almoner 2 1536. Cf. Ambry. 
fAlmose. 1483. [var. of Alms.] = Alms 
I, 2. Also as sing. -1587. 

Almost (g-lmzjust, -most, when emph. 
Q'lmd^’st), adv. Aphet. 'most. OE. [f. All 
+ Most adv. = mostly.] ■fi. adj. or adv. 
Mostly all ; for the most part -1658. 2. 

adv. Very nearly, all but 1200. 

I. The women . .do that work a. 1658. 2. With vh. 
or aitrib.^ : A. thou perswadest mee to be a Christian 
Acts xxvi.28. Almost was never bang’d 1639. With 
sb.j You are a. come to part a. a fray Much Ado 
v. i. 113. Almost ^*^7= scarcely any; Almost never^ 
scarcely ever, etc. fTo intensify an interrog. (L. quis 
fere):^ Whom a. can we see who opens his arms to his 
enemies South. 

tAlmous. ME, Sc. awmous. [a. ON. 
almusa ; a distinct by-form.] — Alms i, 2. 
sing. 2sApL 

Alms (amz). [OE. selmysse, a. pop.L. ^ali- 
mosina, perversion of elimosina, ad. Gr. iRer]- 
poavvr), f. cAcoy.] i. Charitable relief of 
the poor; charity; esp. as a religious duty. 
Const, with do, make, work ; later, with give, 
etc. a. collect, without pi. OE. b. as sing. 
A chantable donation ME. c. as pi. Things 
given in charity 1557. f 2. Jig. A good deed, 
a service to God, a charity. Often ironic. 
-1623. 3. Law. Tenure by a., see Almoign ; 

free alms — frank almoign. Reasonable 
alms j a part of an intestate estate allotted to 
the poor. 

I. a. Hir bond mjmistre of fredom and almesse 
Chaucer. b. To ask an a. Addison. c. For a. 


are but the vehicles of prayer Dryden. z. If he be 

hungry’ it is a. to feed him Sandfrso.n. 

Comb., a.-basket, that containing the public a. 
L.L. L. y. i. 41 ; -deed = Alms 2 ; f-drink, the re- 
mains of liqucr, reserved for alms-people ; -fee, Peter's 
pence or Rome-scot ; -folk, persons supported by a. ; 
talmsgivers ; -gift, almsgiving, also = Almoign • 
-land, land held in frank almoign. A'lmsgi ving, 
i6go. The giving of alms* So -gi=Yer 1630, 

A’lms-House. ME. A house lounded by 
pnvate chanty, esp. for the aged poor. 
Formerly, The house belonging to a monastery, 
where alms and hospitality were dispensed. 
Almsman. OE. I. One supported by 
alms ; a bedesman. Also Jig. s. An alms- 
giver {arch.) 1483. 

I. My gay Apparrell, for an Almes-mans Gowne 
Shaks. 

Almticantar, -tuie, obs. ff. Almacantar. 
Almuce, early f. Am ICE. 

Almug (3e*lm2?g). 1 61 1. [Heb.] An 

erron., but in Eng. more usual, sp. of Algum. 
fAlmtiry. [a. (ult.) Arab.] The ‘ denticle ’ 
or pointer on the astrolabe. Chaucer. 
fAlmti'ten. 1625. [Corrupt f. OFr. al- 
muiaz, a. Arab.] AstroU The ruling planet 
in the horoscope -1721. 

Alnage fgflned^). 1477. \y..O¥x, atilnage 
(mod. aunage), f, aulner, f. alne : — late L. 
alena, cogn. w. L. ulna.] i. Measurement 
by the ell. spec. Official measurement and 
inspection of woollen cloth. 2. The fee for 
such measurement 1622. 

Alnager (g-lned^ai). ME. [a. OFr. auF 
negeor, f. aulnage ; see prec.] A sworn officer 
to examine and attest the measurement and 
quality of woollen goods, vars. fA*lner, Aulner. 
fAlna'tli. ME. [Arab.] Astral. The 
first star in the horns of Aries. Chaucer. 
Alod, -ial, -iality, etc., vars. of Allod, etc. 
Aloe (se’b). [OE. aluwan (pi.), ad. L. aloe^ 
a. Gr. dkox] also as tr. Heb. = the Agalloch. 
Ong. always pi. in Eng.] fi. pi. The 
fragrant resin or wood of the Agalloch. See 
Lign-aloes. -1741. 2. A genus of plants 

(N.O. Liliacex, sect. Aloinde) with bitter juice 
ME. 3. (Usu. pi.) A nauseous bitter pur- 
gative, procured from the inspissated juice of 
the plants ME. Jig. Bitter experiences 1526. 
4. pop. A name of other plants resembling the 
a., e^. the Agave or American Aloe 1682. 

X. Tny garmentes are like myrre, Aloes and Cassia 
Ps. xliv. 8. 3. Jig. The bitter aloes of the law 1617. 
Hence A*loed ppl. a. mixed with, or as with, or 
planted with, aloes. 

tAloe*dary. 1753. [ad. L. aloedarium.'] 

1. Med. A purgative, chiefly aloes. 2. Bot. 
A treatise on the Aloe. 

Aloetic (sel<7|e‘tik). 1706. [f. Gr. 6x67); 

ci. diuretic/] A. adj. i. Med. Like, or con- 
taining aloes. 2. Chem. Aloetic Acid : a 
yellow amorphous powder, 2 C7H2N2O5.H2O, 
formed by the action of nitric acid on aloes. 
1855. B. sb. [sc. medicine.'] 1706. 

Aloft (aV‘ft)y adv. ME. [a. ON. d loJ>t^ 
d lopti, to, in air, f. lopt, cogn. w. OHG. lujt, 
OE. lyft. Orig. of position.] fi. Up, as a 
star -1577 ; fig. ruling -1601. 2. In heaven 
{arch.) ME. ; high above the earth, on high 
ME. ; f on the top “I718. Also Jig. 3. Of 

direction : Into the air, up, on jhigh ; also fig. 
ME. 4. Naut. On or to a higher part of 
the ship ME. -f 5. prep. On the top of ; above 
-1613. 

2, A.. cherub that sits up a. Dibdin. Fame sits a. 
Pope. 3. Blow her a. De Foe. 4. Oursaylesare 
a loft Barclay. 5. I breathe again A the flood 
Shaks. ^ 

Alogian (al^u'd^ian). 1675. [ad. med.L. 
alogiani, f. Gr. dkoyioi ; cf. Christian.] One of 
a sect who denied the divinity of the ‘ Logos ’. 
^Alogotxophy (gelzfgp-trd^fi). 1753. [f. Gr. 
d\oyos + TpocpTi.] Med. Excessive nutrition, 
e. g. of the bones, resulting in deformity. 
tATogy. 1646. [ad. med.L. alogia, a. Gr.] 
Absurdity. Sir T. Browne. 

Aloid (se*biid), a. 1853. [f. Aloe + -id 
for -oiD.] Resembling aloes. 

Aloin (se’biin). 1841. [f. Aloe + -in.] 

Chem. The bitter purgative principle in aloes, 
C1XH18O7, which forms in crystals. 


ae (mzzn). a (pass), au (loud), v (cut), g (FT. ch<f). a (ev^r). ai {I^eye), 9 (Fr. eau d<? vie), i (szt). i (Psych<s). 9 (what), g (gat). 
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ALSINACEOUS 


Alomancy, var. of Halomajncy. 

Alone a. and adv. ME. [orig. 

All adv. -r One. Aphet. in n. dial, to Lone. ] 
I, Hi. Quite by oneself, unaccompanied , 
dg. alone of its land, unique 1535 ; ^one m 
action or feeling ME. a. aiirib. Sole, 
unique {rare) 1547. 3- Taken or acting by 

itself {asp. after, or separated from, the sb.) 
ME. 4.. Also of a number, in all prec, 
senses : By themselves ME. Subjectively. 
5. With no one else in the same case ; ex- 
clusively. (Bef., after, or separated from the 
sb.) ME. 6. adz^. With vb., adj., phr., or 
cl. : Only, merely, exclusively ME. 

I. Never less a. than when .a. Howell, A. on 
a wide sea Coleridge. A. in an opinion (itiodi). So 
me al-o?ie lor aZ me onei see One), mzTu: cdone^ my 
Lms (now dial.). To let or leave alone : to leave 
to their own efforts, abstain from interfering. Let me 
a. for swearing Twel. N.iw, iv._2oi. 2. The a. God 
1564. 3. A man lyueth. not in breed aloon Wvclif 

Matt. rv. 4. 4. They two allone ME. s- By 

him a. and onely Udall, Tis not a. my Inky Cloake 
Haml. I. iL 77. Hence t.^o_*iiely a. and adv. 
only, sole, solitary; solely, solitarily. Alomeness. 

Adong" (alp*q), arch, and dial. [OE. 
gelang, the pref- Incoming a-, or being dropped. 
See Long.] In Along of (earlier on^ in OE. 
set ) : Pertaining, owing to ; on account of. 
(Common in London and south, dial.) 

And long of her it was That [etc.] Cyznb. v. v. 271. 
A of him and you Dickens. 

Along ,alp*q), adv. and pref. [OE. 
anddang, f. and- facing + lang long. Orig. 
an adj. Cf. ENDLONG. J fA. adj. (only in 
OE.) Extending lengthwise, livelong. Merged 
in all long : as all night long. -ME. 

B. prep. Orig. adj. with gen. Cf. ahead of, 
etc. Through the whole length of, from end 
to end of, whether within, or hy the side of 
(often with all) OE. : following the line of, opp. 
to across OE- ; parallel to the length of ME. 

The - . Tempest raves a. the plain T homson. S tealtng 
. . a. the coast J ohnson. 

C. adv. [The prep, with obj. omitted.] i. 

In a line with the length ; lengthwise. Now 
only with hy and as in next. ME. 3. With 
vbs. of motion : Onward in the line of motion. 
Also fig. (see quots.) ME. 3. ellipt. {with 
omitted, but its force retained.) In company, 
with (some one) 1590. 4. Lengthwise ; at 

foil length. Often with all. ME. fs- In 
full. (? — Fr. au long.) -1588. i*6. Afar, 

(? = Fr. au loin.) -1580. 

X. A by the king’s high way Numb. xx. 17. z. 
To get along', to get on. Get along I', be off! Along 
with ; on the way, or in company with ; together 
with ; in conjunction with. Then I must lug you a, 
with me, Says the saucy Arethusa Dibdin. 3. The 
Knave.. took a. his rusty Hanger 1682. All along'. 
throughout. All a., .a burden Freeman. 4. Vnder 
yond.. Trees lay thee all a. Ront, Jul, v. iii. 3. 
Comb. a,-stiips, lengthwise to the ship. 

Alongshore (alp-gjoa-i), adv. 1779. [f. 
Along prep. + Shore.] Along by, or on, the 
shore. 

-Alongside (alp*gs3i*d), 1707. [Along 
+SlDE.] A. adv. Along or parallel to 
the side of\ with of\ side by side with ; also 
fig. 1781. B. prep. \pf omitted.] Side by 
side with 1793. 

A fig. A of him stood his maternal unde Freeman. 
AlO'ngst ME. [ong. alonges, advb. gen. 
in -es ; corrupted to alongest, as if superl. Cf. 
against, etc.] A. prep. fThrough the length 
of, opp. to across, etc. —1630 J by the side of 
1580. tB. adv. Onwards by the side of 
-1599 ; opp. to athwart -1737 i together with 
-1817 ; as far as (a place indicated) -1650. 
Comb. — along-ships', see ALONG 

Aloof adv. 1533. [{. Aprep.^ + 

Loof, perh. from Du. loef conn, with ME. lof, 
loof See also Luff.] fi. phr. Naut. The 
order to keep the ship's head to the wind ; now 
Luff -1678. Also fig. 3. adv. Naut. Away 
to the windward 1532. 3. Hence gen. At a 

distance (from), apart ; esp. with hold, keep, 
etc. 1540 ; from a distance 1547 ; also fig. 
4. As compl, or pred. : At a distance 1^7. 
As fprep. [= aloof froin.\ {rare) -1667. 

3. No frende draweth nere, I syt alowfe 1540. Purple 
dtffs, a. descried Tennyson, fig. To stand, keep, 
hold aloof (front) : to take no part in, show no 
sympathy with. 4. To keepe [dangers] aloofe 
Bacon, prep. The great Luminarie Alooff the vulgar 


Constellations thick Milt. P.Z. hi. 577. Hence 
Aloo'fhess, the state of being a. (Id. and fig.'. 
[|Alope*cia. ME. [L., a. Gr. dXwTrqda 
fox-mange, also baldness, f. aXwTrr}^ fox. 
Med. Bddness. Hence Alo'pecist, one who 
treats baldness. 

-Alordnic a, 1875. [f 

Al(oe) -r Orcin +-IC.] Chem. In Alordnic 
Acid, CqHioOs, produced by melting potash 
upon aloes. 

-Aiose (ali?a*s>, sb. 1591. [a. Fr. L. 

alosa.^ A fish {Alosa communis), commonly 
called Allice, or Allice shad. 
fAlO’Se, V. [a. OFr. aloser, all-^ f.h + los 
■L. *laudis for laus.] To praise ; also reft. ; 
to report (in a bad sense). Only in ME. 
ilAlouatte (£el«ise*t). 1778. [a. Fr. alou- 

aie, ? ad. native name.] The Howbng Monkey, 
Mycetes seniculus, of S. Amenca. 

Aloud (alau’d), adv. ME. [A. prep."^ + 
Loud a. Cf. alow.'] In a loud voice ; with 
great noise ; loudly ; also fig. {colloq.). 

He wepte alowde Gen. xlv. 2. 

+Alou*t, V. OE, [in form = OE. i^iian 
to lurk, in sense aldtan to stoop. The a- is 
A- pref. I.] To stoop ; to fail over -1480 ; 
esp. to bow in worship to -i 500. 

-Alow (aldh*), adv}- ME. [A prep}-\- 
Low a. Cf. cifar.] Opp. to aloft. Below; 
downwards. Also fig. Kaut. In or into the 
lower part of a vessel 1509. 

Toss’d . . aloft and then a. Dryden. 

Alow (alou*, altm*), adv.^ n. dial. ME. 
[A prep} + Low.] Ablaze. 
t-Alow-, V . ; also aU-. 1530. [f. A- pref. 

11 + Low.] To lower, lit. and Jig. -1576. 

Alp I (selp). 1551. [In pi. Alps, a. Fr. 
Alpes: — L. Alpes, ?="high’ (cf. Gael, alp), 
or 'white' (cf, L. albus).] i. pi. The 
mountain range which separates France and 
Italy, etc. sing. A single peak. (In Switzer- 
land the pasture-land on the mountain side.) 
3. Any high, esp. snow-capped, mountain 
1598. Also fig. 

2. O're many a Frozen, many a Fierie A Milt. 
P. L. II, 620. fig. This adamantine a. of wedlock. 
Milt. 

Alp 2 (ffilp). ME. [?] A bullfinch. 
tAlp 3 . ME. [var. of Elp.] Elephant. 

Alp 1836. [a. Ger.] A demon. 

Alpaca (^Ipse'ka). 1792. [a. Sp., f. ol 
Arab. art. paco native name.] i. A Peru- 
vian quadruped, a species of Hama, having 
long fine woolly hair 1811. Also aifrtb. 3. 
= alpaca wool 1792 ; also, the fabric made of 
it. Often attrib. 1838. 

Alpenstock (se-lpenst^k). 1829. [mod. 
Ger.] A long staff, pointed with iron, used in 
climbing, esp. in the Alps. 

•j'Alpe'Stral. rare. 1664. [f. L. alpeslHs 

4--AL, Better alpestriali] A adj. Alpine. 
B. sb. An alpine species -1675. 

-Mpe*strian. 1861. [f. as prec. + -an.] 

An Alpine climber. 

Alplia (sedfa). MK []a. L., a, Gr. dX^a, 
ad. Heb. dleph, 'ox’, or 'leader’, the first 
letter of the Heb. alphabet, formed from the 
hieroglyph of an. ox’s head.J i. Name of 
the letter A, a, in the Gr. alphabet 1626 ; hence, 
the beginning, esp. in Alpha and Omega, used 
of God. 3. The first in numerical sequence. 
esp. a. Astr. The chief star in a constellation, 
b. Chem. The first of a series of isomerous 
modifications of a compound 1863. c. Alpha 
rays or a-rays, the first of three types of rays 
emitted by radio-active substances, consisting 
of positively-charged particles. Also alpha (or 
d) particles 1904. 

I. I am alpha and 00, the bigymnyng and endpig, 
seith the Lord God Wyclif Rev. 1. 8. a. Alpha 
and Beta Capricomi 1869, A, naphthol 1880. 

Alphabet (gedfabet), sh. 1513. [ad. L. 
alphdbetum, f. Alpha, Beta =’'AX</)a, B^ra, the 
first two Greek letters as a name for all ; cf. 
ABC.] I. orig. The set of letters used in 
writing the Gr. language ; hence, any set of 
characters repr. the simple sounds in a lan- 
guage, or in speech. Also attrib, s. Jig, 
The key to any study ; the first nidiments 
1588. t3. An index -1825 ; a series -1727. 


2. 1 (of these) will wrest an A, And . learne to know 
thy meaning Tit. A. iii.ii. 44- Hence ATphabet 
V. t esp. in U.S. ; = Alphabetize 2. Adphab 

one learning his a., a beginner; one who studies 
alphabets. fA’Iphabeta ry <1. rudimentary; sk- 

A.I*FK ABET* A RIAiN* 

Alphabetic, -al (gsifabe tik, -al), a. 1642. 
[f. prec. ; see -IC and -al^. Cf- Fr. alpha- 
bdUque.] i. Arranged m tbe order of the 
alphabet- a. Of, pertaining to, or by means 
of an alphabet 1736. fs. fig. Literal, strict, 
rare. 

3. An alphabetical servility Milt. Hence Alpha- 
be’tically adv. 

Alphahetics (selfabe'tiks). 1865. [Alpha- 
betic a. pL used subst.J The science of the 
expression of spoken sounds by letters. 
Alphahetism (seifabeti-z’m). 1867. [f. 

Alphabet + -ism.] i. Symbolization of 
spoken sounds by means of an alphabet 1879. 
3. The use of certain letters of the alphabet 
as a signature, etc. 

Alphabetize (mdfabetaiz), v. IBS'], [f. as 
prec. -f-iZE.] I. To express by alphabetic 
letters ; to reduce to writing. s. To arrange 
alphabetically {mod.). 

Alphenic (^Ife-nik). 1657. [a. Fr., cor- 

rupt. f. Arab- al -f- Pers.fdnld refined sugar.] 
Pharm. White barley sugar. 
fAlphi'tomancy. 1652. [ad. Fr. alphito- 
mantie, f. Gr. aX<pLr 6 fLavris.\ Divination by 
barley-meal -1721. 

A IphitomoTphous, iz. 1879. [f.Gr.dx- 
<piTov + ^op(pri+-ovs.] Like barley-meal in 
form ; said of certain microscopic fungi. 
.Mphonsin (^Iffj'nsin). 1751. \i. Aiphon- 
sus Femer, of Naples-] Surg. An instrument 
with ^ree elastic branches, for extracting 
bullets from the body. 

-AJphonsine (^Ifp-nsin), a. 1678. Of Al- 
phonso the Wise, King of Castile ; applied to 
astronomical tables invented by him, etc. 
[[AlphOS 1706. [L., a. Gr.dX^oj.] 

Path. Non-contagious leprosy. 
fAlpieu*. 1693. [a. Fr. alpioUi a. It. al 

piiij] In the game of basset, a mark put on a 
card to indicate that the player doubles his 
stake after winning -1768. 

-Alpine (sedpsin), a. 1607. [ad. L. alpi- 
nusC] Of or pertaining to the Alps j lofty. 

A. plants 1759, snows Hook. An a. height Grote. 
-Mpinist (sedpainist). 1881. [a. Fr. al- 

piniste.] An alpine climber, 

Alpist (®dpist)- ? Obs. Also alpia. 1597. 
[a. Fr. alpiste, a. Sp. ; ? a Guanche wd.] Bird- 
seed, esp. the seed of the Canary Grass 
[Phalaris canariensis). 

ji Alqtufou (selldfw*). 1819. \Tx.alquifoux, 
ad. (ult.) Cat. alcofol Alcohol.] A lead ore, 
resembling antimony when broken, used by 
potters to make a green glaze. 

Already (glie'di), adv. ME. [All adv. 
+ Ready.] +i. adj. {compl.) Fully pre- 
pared —1509. 3. adv. Beforehand ; pre- 

viously to some specified time ; by this time, 
thus early. . _ , . 

2. It hath heene a. of olde time Eccles. l la 
•[J Sense x can still be traced in : The three Scotch 
regiments were a. in England Macaulay. 

Alrigbt, frequent sp. of all right 1893. 
fAls. C\i\o?LynoHK ME. An intermediate 
form between alse =* alswa Also and As, and 

used like them. r-r r ^ 

Alsatia. 1688. [L. form of 

El-sass, i.e. foreign settlement. Fr. Alsace.] 
I. The province of Alsace, a debatable ground 
between France and Germany, whence^ 3. 
Cant name for the precinct of White Friars in 
London, once a sanctuary for debtors and 
criminals ; hence, an asylum for criminals. 
Hence Alsatian a. of or belonging to A. ; sk 
an inhabitant of A. ; a debtor or criminal in 
sanctuary. A* {yoolf-dog) : see WOLF-DOG 3* 

11 AJ segno (al semyi?). [It.] Mus. A di- 
rection ; Go back to the sign %, and repeat. 
Alsike (se-lsik). 1852. [f. in Swe- 

den.] A species of clover, Trifolium hybridum. 
Alsinaceotis (gelsin^'Jos), a. 1835. _[f. 
L. alsine, a. Gr. hkaivfj + -ACEOUS.] 

Allied to, or like, chickweed. 


Bot. 


6 (Ger. KMn). 


ii (Ger. MSller). «(rr.d«ne). v {curl), e (e.) (thwe). f (Fr. toe). 5 (fer, fern, itarth). 
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Also (§*lsi7n)j ME. [All aab. -r So : 

(OE. a// ~t szi'd). As relative, etc., shortened to 
As ; as demonstrative weakened in force to 
/jo, now the standard sense.] A. Demonstra- 
tive. f I. Wholly or quite so; in this or that • 
very manner -ME.; in like manner, like\\isel 
-1710, 2. Further, too ; replacing OE. 1 

Eke. me. ^ : 

a, IN ot m Words bnel}'', but in Woes a. 2 / 7 m II ii. iv. 
459. Not only futile, but a. injurious Buckle, 

B. Correlative. Obs, replaced by As, So. 

C. Relative and conjunctive. “fAs -1458 ; 
^-with subj\ As though ME. 

tAlsoO’ii, adv. ME. [= soon, Le.as 
soon.] I. As soon (as). Cf. F. ausstiot que. 
-1579. 3. absol. At once. [Fr. aassiidt.] -IVIE. 

Alstonite (pdstoooit). [£ Alston in Cum- 
berland.] = Bromlite. 
fAltl. 1623. [a. Fr. alte.] In To make 

alt : a halt -1664^ 

Alt - (selt). 1535, [a. Pr. ait L. altumF] 
Mus. High tone ; spec, min alt : in the octave 
above the treble stave beginning with G. Also 
fig. : In an exalted frame of mind. 

Altaian (^Itrian), a. and sb. 1874. [f. 

Altai; see -an.] Belonging to the neighbour- 
hood of the Altai Mountains, var. Alta*ic <2. 
Altaite (altf*9it). [f. as prec. + -ite.] 3 ftn, 
A tellurid of silver, or of lead and silver. 
{[Altaltissimo (altalti*sim^). 1855. [It.] 
The very highest summit. Browning. 

Altar OE. [a. L. altare, f. altus 

Also ante'r. a. OFr., till i6th c.] i. A raised 
structure, with a plane top, on which to place 
or sacrifice offerings to a deity; also jig. 2. 
The raised structure consecrated to the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist ME. ; the ' holy table ’ 
of the Eng. Prayer-book, which occupies the 
place of the altars removed after the Reformat 
tion 1549. 3. jig, A place consecrated to 

devotional exercises, as in Family altar 1693. 
4. A metrical composition, written or printed 
in the form of an altar (arch.) 1680. 5. The 

constellation Ara 1556. 

I. The altare of burnt ofirynges Fr, xxxviiL i. 
fig'. The sacred a. of peace Burke. z. High Altar, 

the chief a. in a cathedral or church. It was not to 
be accounted an a. hut the communion-table Brereton. 
Receive this kingly sword brought now from the a. of 
God Eftg, Coroiu Serznce (where alone the word 
remains in authoritative use). To lead a bride to the 
i. e. to the place where the marriage service in a 
church is concluded ; whence * hymeneal a.’ 

Comb*: a.-bread, that used in the Communion; 
•cloth, the linen cloth used at the Cotnmuuion or the 
Mass; the silk frontal ; -fire, the fire on an z.ifig. 
religious rite ; -front, -frontal, -facing, a movable 
frame or hanging of silk, etc., placed in front of the a,, 
the aniependium-i -piece, a painting or sculpture 
placed behind and over an a, ; a reredos -plate, the 
communion plate ; -pSTX, a pyx for holding the con- 
secrated elements; -rails, those separating the 
sacrarium; -screen, the screen at the back of an a.; 
•stone, esp. the slab forming the top of an a. ; the 
super-altar; -table = a.’Stone\ f -thane, a mass- 
priest; -tomb, a raised tomb resembling an a.; 
•‘Wa.ySt = A Itarzvise, 

Hence A*ltarage. i. The revenue from oblations 
at an a. at, A fund to maintain an a. and a priest 
to^ say masses at it. A*ltared ppL a, furnished 
with, or treated as, an a. A'ltarist, a vicar of a 
church; one who sees to what is necessary for the 
service of the altars. Aritarless a. poet. A*ltar- 
let, a small a. A'ltarwise adv. after the manner, 
or in the position, of an a. 

Altazimuth (seltiae*zimt?})). i860, [f. At- 
t(itude) + Azimuth.] An instrument for de- 
termining altitudes and azimuths. 

Alter ( 2 *lt 9 i), v, ME. [a. Ft. altirer, 
ad. med.L. alter arc, f. alter*] i. To make 
otherwise or different in some respect, without 
changing the thing itself ; to modify. 3. 
intr* (for rejl.) To become otherwise, to under- 
go some change 1590. f 3. To affect men- 
tally -1674. f 4- To administer altera- 

tive medicines -1684. 

I. To a. a decree Merck. F. rv. i. 219, a design Burke. 

2. The law of the Medes and Persians which altereth 
not Dan. vi. 12. Hence A'lterer, he who or that 
which alters. A’ltering ybt. sb. alteration ; ppL a. 
making or becoming otherwise; fMed.=ALT^KA 7 iviSi* 

Alterable (p-ltsrab'l), a. 1526. [a. Fr. ; 
see prec.] f i. Liable to alter or vary -1696. 

3. (Capable of being altered 1574 ; ■(-or of pro- j 

ducing alteration -1594. i 

z. Laws.. a. by Parliament 1744. Substances a. by J 


fire Playfair. Hence A Iterabi’litjr = Alterable- 
ness. A'lterableness a. the quality of being a. 
Alterably adv. 

Aiterant (pdtarant). 1626. [a. Fr. ; see 

Alter.] A. adj. Producing alteration. B. sb. 
Anything which alters 1750 ; spec, fan altera- 
tive medicine -1753. 

fA’lterate, ppl. a* ME, [ad. late L. al- 
ieratus; see ALter.] = ALTERED -1531. 
tAdterate, v. 1475. prec.] var. of 
Alter -1^3. 

Alteration 1482. [a. Fr., ad 

med.L. alteratzonem \ see Alter.] i. The 
action of altering. 3. An altered condition 
^532- tS- A distemper -1663, t4. Mus* 

Doubling the proper value of a note -i6og. _ 

X. He's full of a. Learv, i. 3. z. Ere long I might 
perceave Strange a. in me Milt, P. L. ix. 599. 

Alterative (pdtaretiv), ME [f. late L. 
alterat-, alterare ; see Alter, and cf. Fr. 
altiratif] A. adj* Tending to produce 
alteration ; esp. of medicines which alter the 
processes of nutrition, and reduce them to 
healthy action 1605. B. sb* An alterative 
medicine or treatment ME. 

Altercate (asltsik^rit, p*!-). 1530. [f. L. 
altercat-, altercari.] To dispute vehemently 
or angrily ; to contend in words ; to wrangle. 
Hence f Adtercative a* scolding. 
Altercation (sedtark^'/sn, pd-). ME. [a. 
Fr., ad. L. altercationem; see prec.] i. The 
action of altercating (see Altercate) ; the 
conduct of a case by question and answer (L. 
alter caiio) 1779. 2. A vehement or angry 

dispute, a wrangle 1552. 
i|Adterego( 32 dt 3 re*g<?). 1537- [L. (Cicero], 
‘ other or second I '.] A second self; an intimate. 
Alterity (slteTiti, pi-). 1642, [a. Fr. 

altirztd.] The being different ; otherness. 
Altem (altfi-in, pi- ; se*lt9Jn, pd-), fl!. 1644. 
[ad. L. altemus, every other.] i . Alternate 
1644. Cryst* Having upper and lower 

faces corresponding in form, but alternate with 
each other in the position of their sides and 
angles. 3. quasi-^zdzi. In turns 1677. 

3. The greater to have rule by Day, The less by 
Night alteme Milt. P* L* vii. 348. Altem, base: 
in oblique-angled triangles the difference or sum 
of the segments formed by a perpendicular falling 
&om the vertex according as it cuts the base or base 
produced. Hence t-Alter'nacy, alternate condi- 
tion. tAlteTnal a. — Alternate. 

Alternant (^Itfi'jn^t, pi-), ppl. a. 1640. 
[a. Fr., f. alterner, ad. L. alterziare.] Alter- 
nating ; Min, consisting of alternating layers 
(znod!). As sb* [sc. quantity.] 1882. 
Alternate (^lt9*jn/t, pi-). 1513. [ad. L. 
alternatus* aliernare.] A. adj. i. Done or 
changed by turns, coming each after one of the 
other kind. 3. Said of a series or whole 
made up of such alternate members 1650. 
3. Alternately taken ; — about ; every second 
1697. 4. Alternately placed ; occurring first 

on one side and then on the other of an axial 
hne, esp. in Bot. of leaves, and in Geom. of 
angles 1570. 5. Reciprocal 1716. f 6. Inter- 
changed 1590. 7. qusLsi-adv. By turns 1712. 

I. A. day and night (mod.). A smiles and frowns, 
both insincere T. Brown. 2. Smooth a, verse 
Crabbe. Alternate generation: Biol, genea. 
logical succession by a. processes, as first by budding, 
and next by sexual reproduction ; and so on. 3. 
He and I go on a. days, or day about (^mod.). Alter- 
nate proportion: that obtained by comparing 
antecedent to antecedent and consequent to consequent 
1660. 7. Wane and wax a. like the moon Pope, 

B. sb* [the adj. used, absol.] i* That which 
alternates with something else ; a vicissitude, an 
alternative 1718. 3. (U.S.) A second, or 

substitute (mod.)* 

Altemaie (sedtsm^it, pi-), v. 1599. [f. 
prec.] I. trans* To arrange, do, perform, 
or cause to occur, in alternation 1599. 3, 

intr. To succeed one another by turns, in time 
or space 1700. 3. intr* To consist of alter- 
nations. Const, between. 1823. 4. intr. To 

appear alternately with 1831. 

1. Who.. Hymns about the.. Throne A all night 
long Milt. P. L . v. 657, Hence Adterna^tingjiS//’. 
\a. (in senses 2, 3, 4); spec, aliernaiing current 
^(Electr.), a current which reverses its direction at 
[ regular intervals (abbrev. A *C* or a,c.), A'ltema't- 
ingly adv. 


Alternately (^Itfi-jnetli, §1-), adv. 1552. 
y. as prec. +-ly-.] i. In alternate order ; 
time about. 2. By taking the alternate terms 
1695. 3. On each side in turn 1751. 

Alternation pi-). 1611. [a. 

Fr., ad. L. aliernationem ; see Alternate a.] 
1* The action of two things succeeding each 
other by turns ; alternate succession or occur- 
rence. 2. Taking the members of a series 
alternately 1695. 3- Successive change in a 

scene or action 1633. 4. The state of being 

in alternate order 1830. 5. The doing of any- 

thing by two actors in turn ; reading or sing- 
ing antiphonally 1642. 6, erron. Permuta- 

tion 1751. 

1. The a. of pleasure and pain Goldsm. Alterna- 
tion of generations = alternate generation ; see 
Alternate a. 2 (quots.). 

Alternative (sltfi-metiv, pi-). 1590. [ad. 
med.L. alternativus, i, L. alternat- ; see 
Alternate^.] A. adj. 1. Stating or offer- 
ing either of two things 1590. 3. Of tw'o 

things : Such that one or the other may be 
chosen, the choice of either involving the 
rejection of the other. (Sometimes of more 
than two things.) 1861. Also (ellipt.) the 
other (of two) 1838. 3. Disjunctive 1753. 

f 4. Alternate -1716. 

2. I accept the statements as a. statements Free- 
man. The a- supposition 1838. 3. The a. conjunc- 

tions are either— or [etc.] Bain. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] That which is 
alternative. i. A statement or offer of two 
things of which either may be agreed to, but 
not both ; permission to choose between two 
things 1624. UThe only use in Johnson. 
2. loosely. Either of two courses open to choose 
between. Cf. ‘no other alternative’. 1814. 
esp* The remaining course. Cf. ' no alterna- 
tive* (also = no choice ; see i). 1760. 3. 

Also, one of more than two courses which may 
be chosen^ 1848. *1*4- Alternation -1782. 

I. The brief a. of Mahomet^ death or the Koran 
1853,^ *• ^ut two alternatives, . . Rome, and . . 

Atheism J. H. Newman. There was no a. in my 
uncle Toby’s wardrobe Sterne. ^3. [I prefer] the 
fourth and last of these alternatives Gladstone. 
Hence Alte*matively adv, in a way that offers 
a choice between two ; tby turns. tAlte’mative- 
ness, the quality of being a., or alternate. 

Alte mi-, comb, form of L. alterrms (see 
Altern) ; = Alternate or Alternately, 
as in altemi-foliate. 

Altemity pi-), rare. 1646. 

[i.'h. alternusF-Yl'l* Ci* eternity i] -fi. Alter- 
nation. 2. The counterchange of vowels, and 
correspondency of consonants, in certain 
Welsh rhymes 1856. 

fA'lternize, v* [f. Altern -i- -ize; cf. 
modernized] To alternate. Mdme. D’Arblay. 

{j Altbisea (^l]?Pa). 1669. [L., a. Gr. d\$aia 
marsh mallow, f. dXOeiv to heal.] Bot. A genus 
of plants (N.O, Malvacex), including the Marsh 
Mallow and the HoUyho^ ; often extended to 
the genus Hibiscus, 

(lAltliing (p-ll?ig). [ON. aUjing.] The 
general assembly of Iceland. Hence Althing- 
maxi, a member of the A. 

Altliiotlic (sel])i|p*nik), a. 1858. [f. Al- 

(cohol) + Gr. $€Lov.] Chem* In A Ithionic A cid, 
C2H4SO4, produced by heating alcohol with an 
excess of sulphuric acid. 

Althougll (pl?5^a-), conj. ME. [Now a 
var. of, but orig. two words and more emphatic 
than. Though, See All, and Though.] 
Even though, though . . even ; though ; grant- 
ing that, supposing that. 

A all shall be offended, yet will not I R.V. Mark 
xiv. 20. 

Alti-, comb, form of L. alto-., alia-, high, 
and alte highly. 

fAdtify, V* *inonce-wd. [f. L. alti-.] To 
make high. Fuller. 

AltHoquence. 1731. [f.l.*, alti- + loquen- 
tern.] Pompous language. 

Altimeter (^Iti'm^tai). 1847. [L., f. 

alii- -i- Gr. pirpov*] An instrument for taking 
altitudes geometrically. Hence Alti*metry. 
llAltimcar. 1753. [a. (ult.) Arab.] « Tin- 

CAL. 

Altisonant (Klti*sc 5 h&nt), a. 1620. [f. L. 
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alii- + sona?ttem.'] High-sounding, pompous, 
loud. 

Altissimo (alti*ssim^?). 1819. [It.,superL 
of aito.l Mus. In the phr. In aitissimo : in 
the second octave above the treble stave, be- 
ginning G. 

fAlti •tenant, a. iSz'j, [ad. L. aUHonant- 
cml\ Thundering from on high --1656, 
Altitude (s’ititi?^d), ME. [ad. L. alti- 

tudimml\ I. gen. Vertical extent or dis- 
tance ; the quality of being high or deep. 
3. Geom. The height of a triangle, etc., 
measured by a perpendicular to the base or 
base produced 1570. 3. Height above a 

base {e. g. the ground, or sea-level) ; loftiness 
1535. 4. A^ir. Height expressed by angular 

distance above the horizon ME. 5. sing. 
A height ; pi. high regions ME. 6. Jig. 
High degree of any quality ; high rank, power, 
etc. ME. fy. fig. in pi. Lofty mood, airs, 
phrases, etc. -1782. 

I. The a. which thou hast pe^endlcularly fell Lear 
IV. vL 53. 3. A toure..that in a. euened the stars 

15S3. 6. Euen in the a of popedome 1596. 7. 

If we would see him in his altitudes North. Hence 
Altitu*dinal a. relating to a. A ltitudiiia*riaii a. 
pertaining to the heights (of fancy, doctrine, etc) ; sb. 
one given to lofty thoughts, etc 

fAdto, sbJ 1591. [a. Sp., in phr. alio 

Aacer, tr. Ger. halt machen.~\ A halt -1622. 
Alto (adtt?), sb.‘^ 1784. [a. It. (sc. canto).'] \ 
Mus. A. sb. I. The highest male voice, the 
counter-tenor ; also, the musical part for it 1819. 
3. The femalevoice of similar range, or the musi- 
cal part sung by it, more strictly the contralto 
1881. 3. One who has an alto voice 1784. 4. 

= Alt 2. 1862. 5. A tenor violin [It.] 1833. 

B. aitrzb. as adj. Belonging to the a. 1845. Alto 
clef; the C clef when placed on the third line of 
the stave. Alto-ripieno ; a tenor part, used 
only occ. in a grand choras, 

[[Alto- (a*lt^), It. high-, used in comb. 
I. Mus., as a.-clariiiet, -fagotto, -viola, instru- 
ments like, but higher in pitch than, the 
clarinet, etc. a. Sculpt. (See Alto-RELIEVO.) 
Altogether (plt/^ge'Ssi). ME. [comb, of 
All and Together. Orig. a strengthening 
of all, but now advb.] A. adj. A strengthened 
form of All a, f i. The whole together ; 

the total -1611 ; {pL now all together) -1663. 
B. adv. [cf. All advl\ i . Everything being 

included ; in all respects ; wholly, quite ME. 
3. Uninterruptedly 1700. 3. For altogether; 

for all time to come, for good. Also without 
for. 1548. C. sb. A whole, a tout ensemble 1667. 

B. I. Thou wast a. bom in dim John ix, 34. ^ C. 
American fingers impart a finish and an a. (this is 
. . better than . . toui-ensemble} 1865. Hence Alto- 
ge’themess, unity of being {rare). 

Alto-relievo (adt^^ tzIPvo). PI. -os. 1717. 
[It. aUo-rilievo, occas. so spelt in Eng.] High 
relief ,* sculpture, etc., in which the figures pro- 
ject more than half their thickness from the 
background. Hence concr. A sculpture, etc., 
in high relief. 

Altruism 1853. [a. Fr. al- 

iruisme, formed by Comte on It. alirui (Fr. 
autrui) f. L. alteH huic ‘ to this other ’ ; see 
-ISM.] Regard for others, as a principle of 
action ; opp. to egoism or selfishness. 

The religion of humanity, whose great moral prin- 
ciple is a. 1877. Hence A*ltruis^ one who 
professes a. Altrui'stic a. of or pertaining to a. ; 
benevolent. Altnii'SticaUy adv. 
fA'ltumal, a. "i slang, [f. L. altum the 
deep + -AL.] In aliumal cant : maritime 
lan^age. 

Aludel (sediwdel). 1559. [a. Fr., ad. 

Arab.] * Chem. A pear-shaped pot of earthen- 
ware or glass, open at both ends, so that a 
series coidd be fitted one above another ; used 
in sublimation. 

Alum (sedom). ME. [a. OFr. L. alu- 
men.~\ A whitish transparent mineral salt, 
crystallizing in octahedrons, very astringent ; 
chemically a double sulphate of aluminium 
potassium. In Mod. Chem. (with pi.) ex- 
tended to include Potash, Soda, Ammonia, 
Silver alum, etc. ; also Iron, Manganese, 
Chrome, Chrome-cLmmonia alums, etc. I and in 
Min, various native minerals which are chemi- 
cally either alums proper, or pseudo-alums. 
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\\ hile chalk and a and plaster are sold to the poor 
for bread Tenn-^sok. 

Comb . : a. cake, a massive and porous sulphate of 
alumina, mixed with silica, made from fine day; 
a..rock, -schist, -shale, -slate, thin-bedded rocks, 
found in various formations, ’which yield a. ; -root, the 
astringent roots of various plants ; -stone = AncMXE. 
Hence Aduin z'. to treat with a. 

[lAlumbrado (adwmbra-d^). 1671. [Sp., 
f, alumbrar ; — ^L. alluminarel] One of the 
Sp. Illuminati or Perfectionists’* of the 16th c. ; 
hence, any one claiming illumination. 
Alumiaii (ali5*mian). [mod. f. Alumi- 
na.] Min. A white sulphate of aluminium. 
Altinaiiia (Miz7*mma). 1790. [mod.L., f. 
L. alumen ; cf. soda, etc., and Fr. aluminel 
One of the earths ; the only oxide (AljOg) of 
Aluminium, the basis of alum, the chief con- 
stituent of all clays, and found crystallized as 
the sapphire. Hence Alu'ininate sb. a com- 
pound of alumina with one of the stronger 
bases. Alu'minate v. to treat with alum. 
Altimine liwmain). 1791. [a.F.] Chem. \ 
arch. = Alumina. 

Aluminiferous (fWu mini'feras), a. 1849. 
[f. L. alumin-‘ Alum + -(i}ferous.] Alum- 
bearing. 

Aluminiform (aliw-minifpim, se-hiifmrni-), 
a. 1864. [f. as prec. + -(i)form.] Having 
the form of an alum. 

Aluminio- (sediwmi-nm), comb, form of 
Aluminium, as in Alumimo-silicaie. 
Alumirdte (ali/7*mm9it). 1868. [1 L. 

alumin- + -ITE.] Min. An opaque whitish native 
hydrosulphate of alumina; Websterite. 
Alttminium (ae l5ami-ni:^m). i8is. [var. 
and better form of Aluminum, Alximium 
(Davy's names), f. Alumina ; cf. sodium, etc.] 
A metal, white, sonorous, ductile, and malle- 
able, very light, not oxidized in the air. In 
Chem. it has the "symbol Al, is tetratomic, has 
alumina as its oxide, and the alums as its 
chief salts. 

Comb. A lumznium-bronze, an alloy of a. and copper. 
Hence Alumi'nic a. 

Aluminize (ali^'minoiz), v. rare. 1857. 
To treat with alum ; to alum. 

Alumino- (alii2*mintf), comb, form of Alu- 
mina, Aluminum, implying the union of these 
with another element. 

AlU‘mino*se, 1879. [ad. L. alumino- 
jz^l] —Aluminous. Hence Almmino-sity 
(rare). 

Aluminous (aliz/’minos), a. 1541. [a. 

Fr. alumtneux, ad. L. aluminosus ; see Alum 
and -ous.] Of the nature of or containing 
alum or alumina. 

A. or clayey soils Trimmer. 

Aimminum, U.S. var. of Aluminium. 
Alumisli (se'bmij), a. 1562. [f. Alum.] 

Somewhat like alum. var. fAlu-minisIi. 
fAlu'mium; see Aluminium. 

Alumniate (M»*mni|et). rare. 1879. [irreg. 
f. Alumnus; cf. noviciate.'] The period of pu- 
pilage. 

[[Alumnus (alp-mm^s). PI. -i. 1645. [L., 

= a foster-child ; f. alere.] The nurseling or 
pupil of any school, university, etc. 
jMuni’ferous, a. 1879. [f. Fr. alunifire\ 
see -ous.] == Aluminiferous. 

Alunite (se-h^noit). 1868. [f. Fr. aluni] 
Min. A mineral, also called Alum-stone and 
Aluminilite, consisting of common alum to- 
gether with normal hydrate of aluminium. 
Alunogen (aiiwmMgen). 1868. [f. Fr. 

alun + -GEN ' producing \] Min. A hydrous 
sulphate of alumina, occurring as a feathery 
efflorescence: also caHed JCeramohalite, hair- 
salt, and feather-alum. 

•[•A’lure. ME. [a. OFr., now allure., f. 
alltrl] A place to walk in ; esp. a passage 
behind the parapets of a castle, or round the 
roof of a church ; a cloister -1851. 

Alutaceous a. 1873. 

alutacius, f. aluta soft leather + -OUS, J Of 
the quality or colour of tawed leather. 
Alveary (sedvfiiri). 1580. [ad. L. aim- 
arium a range of bee-hives, f. alveus', see -ary.] 
I. A bee-hive ; a title given to an early polyglot 


Dictionary. 2. Anai. The hollow of the 
outer ear, where the wax is found 1719. 
Alveated (seivz>ited),7^/. 1623. [ad. 
L. alveatus.] Hollow like a hive, vaulted, or 
trenched. 

Alveolar m’lvz'Jlai]), a. 1799. 

[f. L. alveolus, a hollow, dim. of alveus - -AR.] 
I . Of or pertaining to the sockets of the teeth, or 
to that part of the upper jaw, the alveolar arch, 
in which the teeth are placed. s. Socket- 
shaped 1858. 3. jA The alveolar processes of 

the maxillary bone, in which the teeth are fixed 
1874. 

1. The English i iznd d axe not strictly dental, they 
are a. {mod.), var. Alve*olaj^. Hence A'lveo- 
la*riform a. shaped Iik® ceils in a honey-comb. 
Alveolo- comb, form of Al- 

"VEOLUS : Of or pertaining to the sockets of the 
teeth or the alveolar arch, as in alveolo-con- 
dylean plane, that bounded by the centre of 
the upper alveolar arch and the base of the 
occipital condyles. 

11 Alveolus (^Ivral^s). PL 4. 1706. [L, 

dim. of alveus.] A small cavity ; hence a. the 
socket of a tooth ; b. the cell of a honey-comb ; 
c, the conical chamber of a Belemnite, or the 
conical body found in it. var, A*lveoIe. 
Hence Alve*olate a. honey-combed ; pitted 
with small cavities. Alve'olifotm a. celled like 
a honey-comb. Alve'olite, a fossil Zoophyte 
found in the chalk. 

|[A*lveus. 1695. [L.] The channel of a 
river the trough of the sea. 

Alvine (serivsin), a. 1 754, [ad. L. alvinus.] 
Pertaining to the abdomen or its contents. 
Alway (g lw£i, arch, g ), adv. OE. 
[orig. two words, in the acc. of space =: all the 
I way, but soon transferred to time also. Now 
I arch, and poet. ; repl. in prose by Always.] 
r. Throughout all time. 3. = Always i. ME. 
ts. = Always 3. -1475. 

Always -wez), adv. ME. [gen. 

case of all way, prob. distnb. ‘ at every time 
Cf. sometimes and some time. The distinction 
is now lost.] I. At all times ; opp- to some- 
; times, etc, a. = Alway x 5 through all time j 
' opp. to for a time ME. 3. Still, nevertheless, 

I however ; now, in any or every circumstance, 
anyway. 

I. Man never is, hut a. to be blest Pope Ess. Man 
I. 92. 2. To be.. Had in remembrance a. with 

delight Milt, P. L, hi. 704. 
j^y a . ; also ^ey, 1624. [f. Ale.] 
Of or hke ale. 

tAlypum, -us. 1611. [a. Gi. aXvirov.] 

An unknown plant of anodyne properties -1621. 
Alyssum (ali-s^m). 1551. [mod.L. for 
alysson, a. Gr. , f. d priv. -i- Avauamadness,] Bot. 
I, A genus of Cruciferous plants, inclnding 
A. Saxatile or Gold-dust. 2. pop. Sweet 
Alyssum (or A'lison), (Koniga mariiima), A 
small cruciferous plant with white flowers. 

Am (asm, am, ’m, m), s' , ist sing. pres, 
ittd. of vb. Be, Am, aH, is, are, are the only 
survivals m Eng. of the onginal substantive vb. 
(Skr. as~, Gr. L. es-, Goth, is-, 2-). See Be. 
Amability (semabi-liti), 1604. [ad. L. 
amabilifas, f. amabilis. Usefully distinct from 
Amiability.] Lovableness. 
tA*mable, -ile, a, ME. [a, OFr.;— L. 
amabilem.] Lovely, lovable -1677. 

Amacra*tic, a. [improp. f. Gr. cc>a + 

Kpdros.] Uniting actinic rays into one focus, 
as an amacratic lens. 

j| A ma da vat (se^madavse't). Also ava-. 
1777. [Indian.] An Indian song-bird (Estrilda 
amanaava), brown in colour with white spots, 
Amadelphous (semadedfss), a. 1879. 
[improp.f. Gr. afia + dSeA4>ds-!--OUS.] Livingm 
flocks, gregarious. 

Amadou (ge-madi?). 1815. [mod.Fr., t 
amadouer.] German tinder, prepared from 
species of fungus, Polyporus and Boletus, that 
grow on trees ; used as a match and a styptic. 
[[Amali (a*ma), 1839. [Anglo-Ind. a. Pg, 
ama.] A wet-nurse. 

Axnain (am<?im), adv. 1540. [f. A prepf- 
+ Main, after afoot, etc.] i. lit In, or 
with, full force ; vehemently, violently ; in full 
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force of numbers i6oi . 3. At full speed 1563 ; 
without delay 1600. 3. Exceedingly. (Cf. L, 

valdej) 1587. 

I. The blood gushed out a. Hood. 2. They fled 
a* 1587. Housewives left a. Their broken tasks 1821. 
3. They, .thrive in wealth a. Milt. P, R, ii. 429. 
f Aiiiai*n(e, v. 1553. [a. Fr. amener.l 

1. To lower {esp. the topsail) -1627 ; Jig, to 
abate 1578. a. intr. To lower the topsail in 
sign of yielding ; to yield 1593. 3- To con- 

duct. (Cf. Fr. ammde.) rare, 1553. 
Amalgam (amseigam), sb, 1471. [?a. 

Fr. amalgame, med.L. amalgama, ?a per- 
version of L. malagma, a. Gr., f. 

1. orig, A soft mass formed esp, by combina- 

tion with mercury ; hence now, any mercurial 
alloy. a. By extension, An intimate mi.xture 
of any two or more substances 1626. 3. Jig. 
A complete combination of vanous elements. 
Also attrib. 1790. 4. An alloy 1840. 

X. Native amalgam, an a. of mercury with silver 
or gold, found in Columbia, etc a. I’he Body of 
the Wood will [become] a kind of Amalagma Bacon 
Syha, § gg. 3. Custom is an a, of sense and folly 
Hone. 4. Quackery— a necessary . . a. for truth 
Carlyle. Hence fAmadgamize v, to soften, 
esp. with mercury. 

Amadgam, v. arch, ME. [a. Fr. amal- 
gamer ; see prec. Repl. by Amalgamate v.'] 
fi. = Amalgamate I, 2. 2. trans. To 

coat with amalgam 1789. 3. = Amalga- 

mate 4. 1827. Hence Amadgamable a. 
Amalgamate (amse-lgam/t),^^//. 1642. 

[? ad. med.L. '^amalgamatus, amalgamare ; see 
Amalgam sb. Used as pa. pple. of Amalga- 
mate V.] I. Combined or alloyed 1642. 
a. Coalesced ; spec, of languages 1849. 
Amalgamate (amsedgam^it), V, 1660. 
[f. prec.] I. To soften by combining with 
mercury; hence, to alloy with mercury. a. 

intr. To combine with mercury 1751. 3. 

To mix so as to form a uniform compound 
1821. 4. Jig, To combine (two elements, or 

one with another) in a homogeneous w'hole. 
trans. 1802, intr, Tjcgj. 

3. Wayknd.. amalgamate the drags Scott. 4. 
[The Romans] were ordained . . to a. me materials of 
Christendom Coleridge. Two banks of issue had 
amalgamated Crump. Hence Amadgamative a. 
tending to or marked by amalgamation, 

Amalgamatioii (amse Igami i’Jsn) . 1612. 
[f. prec, ; see -ation.] i. The action of amal- 
gamating (see Amalgamate v. i). a. Jig. 
The action of combining into one uniform whole 
1775* 3- The state of being united with 

mercury ; hence, a mixture of metals generally 
^753* A' fig- A homogeneous union 1828. 

2, The a. of the Saxons and Normans De Lolme. 

3. An a. of copper with tin^ 1874, ^ 4. A close a. 

between ecclesiastical and civil authority Gladstone. 

Amalgamator ( amgsdgami^itoj). Occ. -er. 
1838. [f. the vb.] One who or that which 
amalgamates : a. One who amalgamates 

public companies ; b. The apparatus used for 
extracting silver from its ore by combining it 
with mercury. 

Ama*lic, a, 1863. [f, Gr. ajiaXo^ weak.] 
Chem. In Amalie Acid : a product of the de- 
composition of caffeine by chlorine, having a 
feeble acid reaction. 

Amandin(e (to^mdin). 1845. [a. Fr., 
f.amande'\--m{E,.'] a. The albumen contained 
in sweet almonds. b. A kind of cold cream 
made from it. 

^Amanitine (semanortsin). 1847. [f. Gr. 
apavLTttx a sort of fungi + -ine.] The active 
nar(X)tic principle of poisonous fungi. 
A m a nu ensis (amserniwiemsis). PI. -es (fz). 
1619, [L. adj. used subst., f. phr. a manu, 
short for servus a manu-^-'-ensis belonging to.] 
One who copies or writes from dictation. 

I! Alcaeus (amseTak:^s). ME. [L., a. 
Gr. diAapanoe.} An aromatic plant, the Dittany 
of Crete {Origanum dictamnui), 

Amarant(h (m'marsent, -aenj)). 1551. [a. 
Fr. amaranie, f. L. amarantus, a. Gr. dfmpav- 
ToSf prop, adj., f. a not +• ^-puipavros^j f, papai- 
veiv to fade. Also written amaranthus, as if 
+ Gr. dvQoe. Long used in L. form ; amarant 
(now usu. amaranth) being at first poet. ] i . An 
imaginary flower that never fades. Also attrib, 
1616. a. A genus of plants {Amarantus, 
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N.O. Amarantacex) with coloured foliage, 
including Prince's Feather and Love-lies-bleed- 
mg 1551. 3. A purple colour 1690. 

1. Thir Crowns inwove with Amarant and Gold, 
Immortal Amarant Milt. P, L, hi. 353. 2, Sad 

Amianthus, in who'^e purple gore Me seemes I see 
Amintas wetebed fate Spenser F. Q. hi. vi. 45. 
GldbQ AmsarSLUthi Gampkrena globosa. Hence 
A maraiit(liia*ceons a, of the nature of a. Ama- 
ra*nt(h)ad, an ally of the genus A Ama* 
ra*iit(h)oid a, and sb. resembling, or an ally of, a. 

Ainaraiit(li)ine (semarse-ntin, -]>in), a ; 
amarantin MiLT. 1667. [f. prec.] i. Of 
or pertaining to amarant(h). a. Fadeless, 
immortal 1781. 3. Amarant(h-coloured 1874. 

^ 1. AmaLrandn Shade Milt. P. L, xl 78. a. A 
joys CowPER. 3, A glosses Hardy. 

Ama ri n e (ames'roin), sb, 1839. [f. L. 
amarus.) Chem. A bitter vegetable principle ; 
spec, the alkaloid (CgiHigNs) formed by the 
action of ammonia on essence of bitter almonds, 
also called Benzoline. 
i*Ama*ritude. 1490. [a. OFr. L. ainari- 
tudo,'] Bitterness -1666. 
f AjDia*rvel, v, ME. [a. OFr. amerveillier^ 
earlier dm-, f. es- : — L. ex + merveiller, f. mer- 
veille L, mirabilia. Later Admerveylle, 
with a- erron. refash, as ad-.) To strike with 
wonder ; usu. in pass. --1530. 

Amaryllid (aemari-lid). 1830. [a. L. 

amarylhd-', see next.] Bot. A plant of the 
same order as the genus Amaryllis. Hence 
Amary:llida*ceous a, of or pertaining to the 
Amaryllidacex, a Nat. Ord. including Ama- 
ryllis, Narciss, and Snowdrop ; var. A maryl- 
li'deous. 

IlAmaryUis (semaridis). 1794, [L., a. Gr. 
’A/iapuAAij, name of a country-girl in Theo- 
critus, etc.] Bot, A genus of bulbous plants, 
typical of the N.O. Amaryllidacex ; applied 
to allied genera. 

Here and there, on sandy beaches A milky-bell’d a. 
blew Tennyson. 

Ama ss (amse*s), v, 1481. [a. Fr. amasser, 
f. d -f masser, f, masse.) 1, gen. To collect 
into a mass or masses, pile up 1594 ; intr. to 
i assemble [arch.) 1572. 3. esp. To accumu- 

late as one's own. (The earliest, now the usual 
sense.) 1481. 

I. To a, [things] into one 1644, balls 1694, a. To 
a. grete tresours Caxton, stores of knowledge 1712, 
gold Pope, materials Smiles. Hence Ama’ssable 

a. rare. Ama*sser, one who amasses. 
Am ass m ent (amse*sment). 1665. [a. OFr. 
amassement ; see prec.] The action or result 
of amassing. 

That famous a. of troops Kinglake, 

Ama*te,z^.l Obs.orarch. ME. [a.OFr.tzw2- 
ter, f.d + mater, f. dejected.] 'To cast down. 

A half-blown flow'ret which cold blasts a. Keats, 

+ Ama'te, 1596. [f. A- pref, + Mate v.) 
To be a mate to ; to equal -1642. 

Amateiir (sematsu, ge-matiusj). 1784. [a. 
Fr., ad. L. amatorem. Occ. pronounced as 
Fr. ; often with (9) for Fr. eu ; also -iu^'i.) 

1. One who loves, is fond of, or has a taste for, 

anything. 2. One who cultivates anything 
as a pastime; henceoccas.— dabbler 1803. 3. 

attrib. Done by amateurs 1848. 

X. Amateurs of a superficial^ philosophy Chalmers. 

2. Not amateurs . . but professional men De Quincey. 

3. A theatricals 1849. A running records 1882. 
Hence AmateuTish a. suggesting an a., having the 
faults of a-^ work. AmateuTisb-ly adv., -ness. 
A*mateurism, the characteristic practice of an a. 
A'mateurship, the quality or character of an a. 

Amative (se*mativ)* a. 1636. [f. L. amat-^ 
amare.) Disposed to loving. Hence A*mative- 
ness Phren. propensity to love, or sexual 
passions 1815. 

Amatol (ae’matpl). 1918. A high ex- 
plosive compounded of iZ/«monium nitrate and 
trinitroif(3/uene. 

Amatorial (semXtoa-rial), a. 1603. [f. L. 
amatorius.) i. Of or pertaining to a lover, 
or love-making. 3. Epithet of the oblique 
muscles of the eye, which assist in ogling 1751. 
.^atoiy(m*mat3ri). 15^. {2A.h. amato- 
rius.) A. ctdj. Of or pertaining to a lover, love- 
making, or sexual love. B. sb, A philtre 1635. 
A An a. poem 1772, poet 1846, sentiment Thackeray. 
Hence +Ainato*rioiis a, 

II Amaurosis (sem§rd“‘sis). 1657. [mod.L. 


a. Gr. dpLavpwaiSj f. d/iaupdctv.] Med. Partial 
or total loss of sight, from disease of the optic 
nerv’e, usu. without external change in the eye. 

An A. or Gutta Serena 1704, Hence Amauro’tic 

a. affected with a. 

tAmay, p. ME. [a. ONFr. amaier = 
OFr. esmaier, f. es- ; — L. ex 4- -magare ; see 
Dismay.] To dismay -1485. 

Amazie (am^’z), v, ME. [OE. amasian ; 
cf. Maze.] ft. To craze -16425 to perplex 
-1642 ; to fill with panic -1706. 2. 'To over- 

whelm with wonder; to astound or greatly 
astonish 1592 ; intr, to be astounded (arch) 
1589 ; '^rejl. to bewilder oneself -1678. 

2. Crystal eyne, Whose full perfection all the world 
amazes Ven. ^ Ad, 634. I amaze me Milt. 
Amaze (am^*z), sb. Also a maze. ME. 

the vb,] fi. = Amazement fi. 2. 
Extreme wonder. {Chiefly poet.) 1579. 

2. With pleasure and a., I stoc^ transported Addison. 
Hence fAma'zeftil a, amazing ; amazed. 

Amazed a. [f. Amaze ».] 

In the senses of the vb. 

I am a. at your passionate words Mids. N, in. ii. 220. 
Hence Ama'zedly adv. Ama'zedness. 
Amazement (ama-zment). 1595. [f. as 
prec.] ortg. Loss of one's wits. fi. Mental 

stupefaction, frenzy -1746 ; bewilderment 
-1722; consternation -1756. 2. Overwhelm- 

ing wonder 1602. 

1. Behold, destraction, frenzie, and a., Like witlesse 
Antickes, one another meete Tr. 4- Cr. v. iii, 85. 
This A^of the Magistrates Be Foe. Amazements 
and panick terrors Milt. 2. Wonder and a. Acts 
iii, 10. 

f Amazia (am^'zia). 1874. [mod.L., repr. 
Gr. f. d + /lafoy breast.] Med, Non- 

development of the breasts in a female. 
Amazing (am-fi-zig). 1530. [f. the vb.] 

I. vbl,sb. The action of causing Amazement, 
fa. ppl. a. Causing Amazement -1781. 3. 

Astounding, great beyond expectation 1704. 
4. qMSiSi-adv. Wonderfully 1824. 

2. Let thy blowes. . Fall like a, thunder on the Caske 
Of thy amaz'd, pernicious enemy Shaks, 3. A. 
generosity 1704. An a. assertion Burke. Hence 
Ama’zingly (Now often hyperbol. in colloq. 
use for ; Very.) 

Amazon (se’mazim). PI. -ons; also 4-7 
-ones. In 6-7 amd’zon, ME. [a. L., a. Gr. 

I as if f. d + /lafds a breast, but?] i. 

pi. A race of female warriors alleged to exist in 
Scythia. a. Hence, A female warrior (lit, 
3 .nd Jig.) 1578. 3. transf A strong, tall, or 

masculine woman 1758. 

^ 2. Belike she minds to play the A. 3 Hen, VI, iv. 

I. 106. 

Comb . : a.-ant, a species of red ant, of which the 
neuters capture and enslave the young of other species ; 
also, the neuters alone; -stone, a bright verdigris- 
green variety of orthoclase, worn as an amulet. 

Amazonian (semazffu'nian), a. 1594. [f. 
L. amazonius.) i. Of or pertaining to the 
Amazons ; warlike, or masculine, as a woman 
1594. a. Of the river Amazon, or its basin 
1863. 3. sb. An Amazon (fabulous) 1704. 

Amazonite (se'maz^nsit). 1601. [f. Ama- 
zon,] fi. An Amazon -1630. 2. Min, = 

Amazon-stone. 

Ambage (ae-mbedg). PL ambages (se-m- 
bed3ez, or as L, ^mb^i-d^fz). ME. [a. Fr. 
ambages, a. L. ambages, f. amb-’Vagere, Natu- 
ralized in i6th c., but latterly treated as L.] I, 
Of language (from Fr. ; pron. wmbages; with 
sing.), I. Equivocation, deceitful ambigui- 
ties {arch,). fa. Obscure language -1713; 
circumlocutions -1678. ^3. Rhet. {in smg.) 

Periphrasis 1589. 

X, Ambages, and treacherous Counsels North, 
n. Of paths, ways. [From, or as L. 
ambd'ges.) i. Circuitous paths, windings 
{arck^ 1615 ; fg, indirect proceedings ; delay- 
[ ing practices 1546. fa. Dark ways of action. 
(Cf. Livy I. 56.) -1797 

I. Jig, He shall, by Ambages of diets, bathings, etc. 
prolong life Bacon. Hence Amba^gio'sity, cir- 
cuitousness {rare). Amba*gious a. full of ambages : 
a. circumlocutory; b. circuitous. Amba’giously 
adv. ^ Amba’giousness, the quality of being 
ambagious {rare). tAmba'gitory a. ambagious. 
(Badly coined by Scott.) 

Ambassade, em- (as'm-, e*mbaseid). Obs. 
*or arch, ME, [a. Fr. ; — L. ^ambactiata, 
"^ambactiare, f. amoactia^ f. ambactus a servant 


ae (man), a (pass), qu (load), v {cut). ^(Fr.clMf). a(ev«r). A{J,eye). j (Fr. eau d< vie), i (sit). »(Psych<(). j (what), p (gat). 
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AMBREIC 


(? vassal). Cf. Mibassy, Embassy; also Am- 
BASSIATE. In Shaks. and subseq. ambassa'de , 
Qi a'mbassade.~\ i- -=Ambassyi. 1450, a. == 
Ambassy 3. 1450. 3 - = Ambassy 2. 1560. 

Ambassador, em- (^m-, embse'sadsi). 
ME. [a. Fr. ambassadeur\ see Ambassade. 
Of the variants embassador^ with embassy, was 
common m ly-iSth c., and is still used m U.S.] 
I. An official messenger sent by or to a 
sovereign or public body ; esp. a. minister of 
high rank sent by one sovereign or state on a 
m&sion to another, an A. Extraordinary, 
3. (s= Ordinary or Resident A., formerly A, 
Leger.) A minister of the highest rank who 
permanently represents his sovereign or country 
at a foreign court, and has a right to a personal 
interview with the foreign sovereign or chief 
magistrate 1603. 3. An appointed or official 

messenger (now only fig. ) 1483. 4. A, Plen ipo- 

tentiary : one with full power to sign treaties, 
and act for his sovereign 1603. 

z. Intends you for his swift A., Where you shall be 
an everlasting Leiger Meas.for M, iii. i. 58. 3. An 
Embassador of loue Merck. V. 11. ix. 92. Hence 
Amba'ssadoTial a. of or pertaining to an a, 
Amba’ssadorship, the office, position, or function 
of an a. ; var. fAmba'ssadry. 

Ambassadress (Kmbss'sadres). 1594. [f. 
prec.] I. A female ambassador or messen- 
ger ; var. ambassadrix. a. The wife of an 
Ambassador i^leger) 2 ; var. famba-ssadrice. 
Ambassage, em- (se’m-, e'mbasedg). Also 
imb*. [Orig. am-, emba'ssage, but c'm- in 
Shaks. Of Eng. formation, ? on OFr. ambasse 
{: — L. amhactia), or by taking ambass- as a vb.- 
stem ; see -AGE. Usu. spelt Embassage.] 
f I. = Ambassy i. -1640. 2. = Ambassy 2. 

1548. 3. = Ambassy 3. 1605. See also Em- 

bassage. 

fAmba*ssiate. ME. [ad. med.L. ambas- 
siata; see Ambassade.] i. The business of 
an ambassador -1548. a. An embassy -1580. 
3. A single envoy -iSSS* 

Ambassy, em- (se*m-, cmbasi). 1588. 
[a. OFr. amhassie : — L. ^ambactiata, (not : — L. 
ambactia, whence OFr. ambasse) ; see AMBAS- 
SADE. Usu. spelt Embassy,] i. The mission, 
function, or office of an ambassador 1600. a. 
The message brought by an ambassador 1606 
3. A body of men sent as ambassadors; an am- 
bassador and his suite or surroundings 1732. 

II Ambe (ae-mb/). 17 ii. [Gr. Ion. for 
d/tjSwv a projecting edge.] i. Siirg. An appa- 
ratus for reducing dislocations of the shoulder, 
a. Anat. A superficial crest of a bone 1879. 
Amber (se-mbai), sh.^ ME. [a. Fr. ambre^ 
a. Arab, "anbar, ‘ ambergris ’.] fi. orig. === 
Ambergris (greece of amber, gris,gray amber. 
-1718. Also attrib. fa. White Amber: 
Spermaceti -1611. 3. A yellowish fossil resm, 

used for ornaments, etc., which when rubbed 
becomes electric (f. riXcKTpov its Gr. name), 
f 4. An amulet made of a. -1691. 5. fig. Am- 
ber-coloured X735. 6. An alloy of four parts of 

gold with one of silver (L. eUctriim, Gr. 

T/)ov) ME. 7. = Liquidambar 1569, 8. 

{local) St. John's-wort. 9. adj. [cf. Fr. atnlri?^ 
Amber-coloured. 

X. [Perfuming] the air with a., aloes- wood, etc. 1718. 

i Thicke A, or Plum-Tree Gumme ii. ii. 200. 

ike a fly in a. 1847- ^Spirit of amber: succinic 
acid. 6. Out of the midst thereof as the colour of a. 
[Wyclif electre] Ezek. i. 4. 9 * Robed in flames 

and a. light Milt. L'Alleg. 61. 

Comb . : a. Fauna, the animals whose remains are 
found in a.; a. Flora, the plants found in a.; a.- 
forest^ the primeval forest the trees of which yielded 
a.j -pear, an Ambrette; -seed, the seeds of Ahel- 
moschus mosckatus, musk-seed, Ambrette, used as 
a perfume; -tree, a name of the genus Antho- 
spermum ; -varnish, copal varnish. Hence A*m- 
bering vhl. sb. giving a scent of a. A’mbery a. of 
the nature or colour of a. 

fA-mber, sb.^ OE. [perh. ad. L. amphora^ 
assim. to Teut.] A dry measure of four bushels. 
Amber, sb.^^ obs. f. Ambry. 

Amber (ae’mbai), v. rare. r6i6. ^ [f. the 
sb.] I. To perfume with ambergris 1616. 
a. To make amber-coloured 1809. 3* To 

preserve in amber 1882. 

Amber-days ; see Ember-days. 
Ambergris (ae-mbaigrfs). 1481. [a. Fr 


arnhre gris. Orig. called Amber in Eng. ; 
now’ used for amber proper, as opp. to resin, or 
succin : gris was pop. rationalized as grease, 

Greece, etc.j A wax-like substance of ashy 
colour, found floating in tropical seas, and as 
a morbid secretion in the intestines of the 
sperm-whale. U sed in perfumery, and formerly 
in cookery. 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, Gris- 
amber-steam'd Milt. P. R. il 341. Praise is like a. ; 
a little whiff of it., is very agreeable Pope. 

Ambidexter (se:mbiae*kst3j). 1532. [a. 
med.L., f. amb(i)- -h dexter. In 17th c. ambo- 
dexter.l A. adj. i . /zV. Right-handed on both 
sides, able to use both hands equally w’ell 1646. 
a. Double-deahng 1613. 3. Two-sided 1806 

1. Only man is a. SirT. Brown’e. 2. A Lawyers 
^7*^5* 3* -An a. controversialist 1839. 

B. sb. I. [sc. man.l PA^ofig. 1598. a. Law. 
One who ties money on both sides 1532. 3. 

A double-dealer 1555. 

3. Ambidexters, or.. such as can shift on both sides 
1555. Hence A'-mbidexte’rity, the power of 
using both hands alike ; manysided resourcefulness ; 
double-dealing. A mbide’xtiral a. belonging to both 
sides. 

Ambidext(e)rotts (se-mbide-kstros), a. 

1646. \i.xne:&.'L. ambidexter 4 -QXlS.'l = AMBI- 

DEXTER. Hence AJmbide'xt(e)rously adv. 
A mbide’xtrousness. 

Ambient (se-mbient). 1596. [ad. L. am- 
bientem, ambire.'] A. adj. fi. Revolving 
-1620. a. Cir^ng about (something), rare. 
1655. 3. Lying round, surrounding, en- 

compassing 1596 ; esp. as a fluid ; circumfused 
1605. ^ Misused for ‘ limpid of the air. 

1. A. years Chapman. a. A Winds, That course 
about the quarters of the globe Disraeli. 3. Open- 
ing to the a. light Mk.t. P. L. vi. 481. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absoL\ ^ +1. A can- 
vasser 1649. 3. An encompassing circle or 

sphere 1624. 3. Astral. The ambient air or 

skv 1686. 

Ambigenal (^mbi'dgenai), a. [f. 

(by Newton) L. ambigenus 4- -al^.] Of two 
kinds, hybrid. (UsS to desenbe a kind of 
hyperbola.) 

Ambigenous (^mbi'd^enos), a, 1850. [f. 
as prec.J Of two kinds; spec, applied to a 
multifoliate calyx, externally leaf-like and inter- 
nally petaloid. 

tAmbigu. 1688. [a. Fr. : prop. adj. = 

Ambiguous.] A banquet at which a medley 
of dishes are set on together -i7S3- 
Ambiguity (sembigi/J'iti). ME. [a. Fr. 
ambiguiti, ad. med.L. ambiguiiatem ; see 
Ambiguous.] fi. Subjectively : Hesitation, 
doubt —1590 ; concr. an uncertainty -1658. 
a. Objectively : Double or dubious meaning 
ME. ; concr. an equivocal expression 1591. 

2. To clear the . . laws . . from a. Macaulay. Without 
ambages or ambiguities Dryden. 

Ambiguous (^mbi*gi«|9s), a. 1528. [f. L. 
ambtguus, f. ambigere, f. a 7 nb- 4 agereA-~ 0 ^^?^ 
L Objectively. i. Doubtful; not clearly de- 
fined 1528. 3 . Open to more than one inter- 

pretation; equivocal. (The common use.) 1532. 
3. Of doubtful position or classification 1603. 

I. A shadows 1800, distances Ruskin. 2. Answers 
..dark, A, and with double sense deluding Milt. 
P R i. 435. 3. Mungrell and a. shapes Florio. 

n.' Subjectively. fi. Hesitating, doubtful 
-1649. 3. Of doubtful issue 1612 ; hence, 

not to be trusted 1756. 3- Of oracles, etc : 

U sing words of doubtful or double meaningi566. 
I. Doubtfull and a, in all thir doings Milt. a. A. 
paths 1850. 3. Antinous .. thus a. spoke Pope. 

Hence Ambi*guously adv. Ambi-guousness. 
i^bilsevous, -levous (seimbilz-vss), 

rare. 1646. [f. L. amb{i)- A Isevtis + -OUS.] 

Left-handed on both sides ; clumsy, 
j^bi’parous, a. 1879. [f. L. amh(t)- -t- 

-parus.l Bat. Of a bud: Containing both 
flowers and leaves. 

Ambit (^-mbit). ME. [ad. L. amhiHis.) 
I. A circuit, compass, or circumference 1597 ; 
esp. a space round a house, castle, etc., the 
liberties, verge. 3. The limits of a district 
1845 ; fig. the compass of actions, words, etc. 

The a. of the manor Digby, of legislation 1882. 

Ambition (dembrjan), sb. ME. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. ambitionem, f. ambire ; cf. Ambit,] i. 


The eager or inordinate desire of ^honour or 
preferment. fa. Ostentabon; pride of state 
-1631. 3. A strong desire i/, {occ. for), to 

be or do anything creditable, etc, 1607 ; _t!ie 
object of such a desire 1602 +4. Canvassing. 

(L. ambiiio.) 1531. 

I. Cromwel, I charge thee, fling awaj’ A., By that 
sinne fell the Angels Shaks. 3. The pitiful a. of 
possessing . .more acres Burke. Their a. is in heaven 
Ruskin. 4. I . .used no a. to commend my deeds 
Milt. Sants. 246. Hence Ambrtionist, one 
iniled by^a. Ambi’tionless a. 

AmbitiOD (ffimbi'Jan), v. 1628. [a. Fr. 

ambit ionner\ cf. raisonner.'] fi. trans. To 
move to ambition. 2. 't’o desire strongly. 
(Const, simple obj., inf., or cL) 1664. 
Ambitious (^mbi-Jas), a. ME. [ad. Fr. 
ambitieux; see Ambition and -ous.] i. 
Full of Ambition (sensei). a. Strongly de- 
sirous of ’\‘for, to be, 01 do iS^3> 3 * fig- -A-s 

if aspiring ; swelling, towering 1601. 4. Of 

w’orks of art, etc. : Aspiring or pretentious 1751. 
f 5. quasi-jij. [sc, man.'] -1563. 

X. With a. aim Against me Throne and Monarchy 
of God Milt. P. L. i. 41. a. I am a. for a motley 
coat A. Y. L. II. vii. 43. A of long words^iSss. 3. 

I haue scene Th’a. Ocean swell/w/. C. i. ui. 7. 4 - 

An a. attempt ended in failure imod.\ Hence 
Ajnbi’tious-ly adv. in an a. manner ; -ness. 
Amble (£E*mb’l), v. ME. [a. Fr. ambler 
: — L. ambulare.'] 1. intr. Of horses, etc. : To 
move by lifting the two feet on one side together, 
alternately with the two feet on the other; hence, 
to move at a smooth or easy pace. 3. To ride 

at an easy pace ME. 3. Hence, to walk, dance, 
etc., like an ambling horse, or fig. of any easy 
motion 1596. 

X. I will tell you who time ambles withal A. Y. L. 
III. ii. 328. [The mare] ambles most 1690. x To 
a. the circuit with the Judges Wycherley. 3. The 
skipping King, hee ambled vp and downe 1 Hen. /F, 
iiL il. 60. How fast your thoughts a, H. Walpole. 
Hence A*mbler, a horse, mule, etc , or person that 
ambles. A’mbling vbt.sb. motion in an amble; 
ppl. a. moving in an amble. A'mblingly adv. 
Amble (se'mb’l), sh. ME. [a. Fr., f. am- 
bler', see prec. ] i . The pace described in prec. 
(sense i), and loosely, an easy pace. 3. Of per- 
sons ; A movement suggesting an amble 1607. 

1. A fine easy a. B. Jons. The usual pace of 
[mules] is an a. Jephson. 2. His Antick a, 1607. 
Ambleocarpus (£ermblz|t?|ka*jp3s), a. 1847. 

Gr. dii^XoeaeoLL to miscarry + xapiros. ] Bot. 
Having the seeds entirely, or largely, abortive. 
llAmbiosis (^mbDti'sis). 1706. [Gr., f. 

dfj,0X6€a6cu.‘] Med. Abortion. Hence Am- 
blo*tic iz. causing abortion ; sb. [sc. medicine.} 
Amblygon (se*mblig^ii); also ambligon. 
157a [a. Fr. amblygone, ad. Gr. dfx^Xvyojvios, 

f. dp$Xvs + joovia.'] fA. adj. Obtuse-angled 
-1796. B. sh. [sc. figure, esp. triangle.] 1570. 
Hence Amblygonal a. (rare ) ; vars. f Amblygo*- 
nial, f Amblygonous. Amblygonite {Mm.) 
a typical greenish white translucent mineral, 
occurring in obtuse-angled rhombic prisms, _ and 
consisting of alumina, lithia, potash, soda, iron, 
and fluoric acid. 

!! Amblyopia (sembliid'u*pia). 1706. [mod, 
L., a, Gr. dp^Xvs + dip.] Path. Impaired 
vision, due to defective sensibility of the retina, 
etc, ; the early stage of amaurosis, var. 
A-mblyopy. Hence Amblyo*pic a. 

Ambo (se-mbt?). PL ambos also L. 
ambones. 1641. [a. late L. amho, ad. Gr. 
dfjL0a)v ; see Ambon.] The pulpit or reading- 
desk in early Christian churches ; an oblong 
enclosure with steps at both ends, 
Ambodexter, etc., obs. f. Ambidexter, 

^ATnTvQ»lic, a. 1879. [ad. Gr. d/jL0oXiH6s.] 
Abortifacient. „ 

Ambon (as’mb^n). 1725* [a* Hr. afi0<uy, 
prob. f. dva-0a-.] fi- Ambo -1794- a- 
Anat. The margin of the sockets of the large 
bones, (So in Galen.) 1811. 
jGnboyna (wood) (^mboima). 1866. [f. 
Amboyna.] The wood of the Pterospermum in- 
dicum (N 'O. Sterculiacex). 

Ambreate (se*mbrzi^^t). 1839. [f. med. 

L. ambre + -ate*.] Chem. A salt of Ambreic 
acid. 

Ambreic («mbrrik), A 1831. [f. as prec. 


b(Ger.Kjan). ii (Ft. peu). u (Ger. M«Uer). « (Fr. d«ne). v (cuh). e (e.) (tb^re). / (3) (r«n). f(Pt.foire). 5 (ffr, iem, earth). 
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+ -ic ; see nest. ] Chem, Of or pertaining to am- 
brein. or ambergris, as Ambreic Acid* 

Ambrem fm-mbrziin . 1832. ia. Fr. ajn- 
hrime A' see -IN.] Chem, Acnstalhne 
fatty substance, the main constituent ot amoer- 
gris. 

Ambrette (ambret). 1725. [a. Fr., dim. 
of ambre\ see -ETTE . ] i . A pear with an odour 
of musk, ss. The seeds of Hibiscus Abel- 
moschus, used in perfumery 1858. 

Aonbrite (se-mbroit). [f. Amber + -ite ; 
ad. Ger. amhrit i86r.] Min* A yellowish-grey, 
sub-transparent fossu resin found in New 
Zealand. 

Auinbrology (^mbr^-iodgi). 1879. [f. mod. 
L. ambra + -(o)LCX5Y.] The natural history of 
amber. 

Ambrose (ae’mbrijaz). ME. [a. Fr. am- 

broise : — L ambrosia (see next).] i. Herb, 
An English plant: the Wood Sage {Teucrimn 
Scorodonia) ; also Ch&nopodium Botrys . 'fa. 
-Ambrosia 1. -1621. 

Ambrosia (ffimbrJa*zia, -^ia) 1567. [a. L., 

а. Gr. dpiBpoa'ia, fern. adj. t d not + jx^poTos 

mortal.] i* Gr, Myth, The fabled food (1590), 
dnnk (1567), or unguent (1667}, of the immor- 
tals, PdstO fig. a. jfnrzzj/ Water, oil, and fruits 
mixed as a libation ; also a perfumed draught 
1685. 3. fig. Something divinely sweet to 

taste or smell 1731. 4. Bee-bread 1609. 5. 

Herb, A name of plants; see Ambrose 1597. 

б. Mod, Bot, A genus {N.O, Compositoe) of 
weeds allied to Wormwood. A, artemisifolia 
is the Oak of Jerusalem. 

X. Drinkes Nectar, eates diuine A, Marston. His 
dewie locks distill*d A Milt. F. L, v, 57. 3. The a. 

of her lips De Quintcev. Hence fAmbro'siac a, 
ambrosial tAmhro’siate a, formed or furnished 
with a. var. tA*mbrosie, -y. 
Ambrosia-ceous, a. 1879. [f. prec.] 

Bot, Akin to the genus Ambrosia, 

Ambrosial (^mbrd'Q-zial, -gial), a, 1596. 1 
[f. L. ambrosius, a. Gr. dptBpoaio^ -t -AL^ ; see ^ 
Ambrosia.] i. Immortal, celestial ; orig. be- | 
longing to or worthy of the gods 1596 ; transf, \ 
belonging to heaven 1637 ; Jig. divinely fra- 
grant ; occas., divinely beautiful 1667. a. Of 
pollen, or bee-bread {rare) 1816. 

X. A food Pope, locks 1866, oil 1870. A fhilts, 
fetched from the tree of life, And from the fount of 
life a. drink Milt. P, R, vj, 586. The broad a. aisles 
of lofty lime Tennyson. Hence Ambro’siaUy adv, 
Ambro’sian aP = Ambrosiau 
Ambrosian (^mbrJa-zian), tr .2 1609. [ad. 
L. Ambrosianus, f. Ambrosius (same word as in 
prec.) bishop of Milan.] i. Of, pertaining 
to, or instituted by St. Ambrose. a. Of the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan 1724. 

I. A, rite or o;^ce ; one used in the A church of 
Milan A, chant', a chant now merged in, the 
Gregorian. 2. The A manuscript 1724. 
Ambrosin (se-mbrtism). 1753- [ad. med. 
L. amirosinus (sc. nummus) ; see Ambrosian 
<2.2] A com bearing the figure of St. Ambrose 
on horseback. 

Ambrosine (se’mbrosin). 1872. [f. L. am- 
brosius -f -INE ; or ?f. amber,} Min. A resin- 
ous mineral of eocene age, related to amber, 
found near Charleston, S.C. 

Ambrotype (se-mbr^taip). 1855. [?f. Am- 
ber +Type.] U.S. name for a photograph on 
glass, with lights given by the silver, and shades 
by a dark background showing through. 
Ambry, atun- (a*mbri). ME. [ad. L. 
armarium (in med.L. also almarium)^ f. arma 
+ -arium depot ; the b is adscititious. As 
almery. confused with almonry. In Anglo- 
Ind. Almira H.] i. gen. A repository; a cup- 
board ; a locker, a press ; \jig, =* treasury 
-1628. 3. spec. A place for keeping victuals 

[arch, and dial.) ME. ; a locker, or recess in 
the wall of a church, for sacramental vessels, etc. 
(2rrA)ME.; ^archives -1775. H Corruptly for 
Almonry [Almry or Ambry Close , Westmin- 
ster, was orig. Almonry Close). 

Ambs-ace (se-mz <?i*s), ME.' [a. OFr. 
ambes as : — L. ambas as ; see Ace.] lit 
Double ace, the lowest throw at dice ; hence 
fig. bad luck ; worthlessness ME. ; next to 
nothing 1679. ? Obs. 

I had rather be in this choise, than throw Ames-ace 
for my life All’s Well 11. iii. 85, 


j [Ambiilacnini (sembi/zk^'krz'm, -se'kr^m). 

* PL -a, 1S37. ]L. ; f. amhulare. . An avenue 

I or double row olf pores for the protrusion of the 
' tube-feet, as m an echinoderm. Kence 
Aunbula'cral a. of or pertaining to the ambu- 
lacra of echmoderms. i;AmbiilacraTia, ‘aire, 
a series of the perforated coronal pieces in an 
echinus. Ambula*criform a, having the shape 
of ambulacra. 

Ambidance. 1819. [a. Fr. (formerly 

hopital ambulant), f. L. ambulaniem ; see 
-ANCE.] Not m gen. use bef. the Cnmean 
war. I. A moving hospital, attending an 
army as it moves, so as to succour the wounded 
without delay. Often atirib, 1819. 3. An 

ambulance waggon or cart for conveying the 
Vr’ounded off the field, etc. 1854. 

I. atirib. A waggons 1S60, men 1S64. 

Ambtilant (s-mbizzlant), <z. 1654* [^^* 

'L,. ambulaniem. } i, Walldng, moving about. 
3. Shifting, unfixed (rare) 1810. 

I. An a. ‘ Revolutionary Army * C\rlyle. 

Ambtilate (2e*mbi«L»t), 2?. rare. 1623. [f. 
L. ambulat-, ambulare.} To walk, move about. 
Hence A-mbulative a. always moving. ? Obs. 
Ambtilation (sembizH^fJsn). 1541* 
f,. ambulationemd} i. The action of walking, ' 
moving about 1574. fa. The spreading of 
a gangrene -1751- r t 

Ambulator (£e*mbiz!?kit3i). 1652. [a. L.] 
I. One who walks about 3. An instrument 
for measuring distances on the road, also called 
perambulator 1859. 

Ambulatory (se-mbizzlatori), a. 1622. [ad. 
L. amhulaiorius, f. ambulator^} i. Of or per- 
taining to a walker, or walking. 2. Adapted 
for walking 1835. 3. Unfixed in abode; mov- 
able 1622. 4. fig. Shifting, temporary, muta- 

ble. (So in Fr.) 1631. 

I. A exercise 1622, life 1796. 3. Many [schools] 

are a. 1845. 4. A man’s will . is a., or alterable, 

untill death 1651. They.. think virtue and vice a. 
Mrs. P1022L var. A’mbillatOTial (in senses 1, 2). 
A'mbulatory, sb. 1623. [ad. med.L. 
ambulaiorium ; see -ORY. ] A place (open or esp. 
covered) for walking in ; an arcade, a cloister. 
fA'iubuliiig, ppl. a. [refash, of Ambling 
after L. amhulansd) InAmbuhng Communion, 
an observance of the Lord’s Supper while 
moving about -1655. 

Amburbial («mb5*rbial), a. 1656. [f. 

L. amburbiahs, f. amh--\-urhs\ see-AL’-.] Rom. 
Antiq, Connected with the city ; esp. with the 
expiatory procession round Rome. 

Ambury, var. of Anbury. 

Ambuscade (se.mb:^sk^*d), sb. 1582. [a. 
Fr. embuscade, ad. It. imboscata, f, imboscare ; 
see Ambush v. In 17th c. Ambusc ado.] 1 . 

= Ambush i (and now more formal). 2. = 

! Ambush 2. 1674, 3 « fig- — Ambush 4. 1794, 

I 35, The lurking a. 1814. 3. The a, of a fallacy 1844. 

Ambuscade (semb^sk^'d), V. 1592. [f. the 
sb,] To lie, or conceal, in ambush. Hence 
Ambusca’ded ppl. a. placed in ambuscade ; 
ambushed. Ambusca’der, one who lies in 
ambush. 

Ainbusca*do, sb. arch. PL os, f-oes, fo’s. 
1593. [refash, of Ambuscade after Sp. ; see 
-ADO^. Usual in 17th c.] i. = Ambuscade 1. 
Ambuscade 2. -1726. 3. fig. 1640 

I. Of cutting Forraine throats, of Breaches, Ambus- 
cados, Spanish Blades Rom. ^ Jul i. iv, 84. Hence 
tAmhusca'doed ppl. a. amhuscaded. 

Ambush (se-mbuj), sb. 1489. [a. OFr. 

embusche, f. emhuscher ; see Ambush v. The am- 
is, obscure ; ? due to ambagesd} i. strictly, A 
military disposition consisting of troops con- 
cealed in a wood, etc., in order to surprise an 
enemy. (See Ambuscade i.) fa. The force 
(pi, troops) so disposed -1653. 3. Any per- 
sons (or person) lying in wait 1573. 4. fig. 

1592. Confused with Ambages 1602. 

I. Then lonathans men that lay in a. rose vp 
I Macc. ix, 4a To make^ construct lay an a. 2. 
The Ambushes rose, and put themselves [etc.] 1653. 

3, Once I did lay an a, for your life Rich. It i. i37- 

4. The ambushes of envy Johnson. 

Ambush (se'mbuj), v. ME. [a. OFr. em- 
buscher : — ^late L. *inboscare, f. in + boscus Bush, 
For see prec. Ambu'sh tlW 17th c.] i. To 
place in ambush, in order to surprise an enemy. 


Obs. or arch. 2. intr. (reft. pron. omitted) 1 o 
lie down in ambush ; lie m wait 1626. 3. 

trans. To wav lay, attack from an ambush 1631. 

2. The archest chin Mockery ever ambush’d in M. 
.■Arnold. 3. This party v ere ambushed . . and - 
defeated 1780. Hence A*mbuslied/iJ4<3!. placed 
or lying in ambush; alsoy%. 

Ainbusliment mbujment, formerly em- 
buj-). arch. ME^ [a. OFr. embuschement , f. 
embuscher ; see A.mbusH lv and -ME NT.] i. 

AMBUSH I. t2 * =Ambush 2. ME. ^ ta. 
A surprise party -1655. t4* fig' Devices to 

entrap -1641. 

AmbU'Stion. 1623. [ad. L. ambustton- 
em.} A burn, a scald. ? Obs. 

Amebean, var. of Amcebjean. 
liAmeer (amia-i). Also amir. 1614. [a. 

Arab, amir commander, Emir. The spelling 
Amir, Ameer is mod.] ’Ll. = Emir —1679. 
3. The tide of various Mohammedan rulers in 
I Scinde and (esp. ) in Afghanistan 1803. Hence 
AmeeTship, the position of an A. 
tA'mel, sb. ME. [a. AFr. *amaz 7 (see A- 
pref, 9), OFr, esmail, med.L. smaltum ; acc. to 
Diez, f. Teut. smalt jan to Smelt. Replaced 
by Enamel.] Enamel. Also atirib. -1625. 
Hence f A*mel v. to enamel ; A'meled, a*- 
melled ppl. a. ; tA*mellng vbl. sb. 
Amelanchier (semelaemjisj). 174^- 
Savoy amelancier the medlar.] Bot A genus 
of small trees, allied to the Medlar. 

Amelcom (as-melk^m). 1578. [a. Ger. 

amelkorn, f. L. amylum->rCcm^ii\^ An inferior 
wheat, the Larger Spelt (Tnticum vulgar e 
dicoccum) ; French Rice. 
fA*in(e)let. 1761. [a. OFr. ameletie, now 

om-.] - Omelet. 

Ame'liorable, <z. 1807. [{.Ameliorate.] 
Capable of amelioration. 

Ameliorate (amrlior^it), v. 1767. [f. Fr. 
amiliorer, OFr. ameillorer, f. + vieillorer 
L. meliorare.'] i. To make better, im- 
prove. 3. intr. To grow better 1789. 

1. In every human being there is a wish to a. his 
own condition Macaulay. Hence Ame’liora*tive 
a. tending to a. Ame*liora ter* 

Amelioration (am/ li6r^i*Jon). 1659. [a. 
Fr. amilioration.} i. The action of making 
better ; the being made better ; improvement. 

3. concr. An improvement 1776. 

X. In a course^ of a, Burke. 2. Buildings . . and 
other ameliorations A Smith. 

Amen (i?i:me*n, often a mem). OE. [a. 
L. or Fr., a. Gr. dydiv, a. Heb. amen certainty, 
truth ; adopted in Gr. by the LXX, whence m 
N.T., and in early Christian use, in Gr. and 
L.] A. int or adv. i. (from L.) = Finis. 3. 
After a prayer or wish : Be it so really! ME. 
3. After a statement, confession of faith, etc. : 
It is so in truth OE. 4. As retained in the 
Bible from Gr. or Heb. : Truly, verily ME. 

2, But delyuere vs fro yuel. Amen that is so be it 
Wyclif Matt vi. 13. 

B. sb, I. The concluding word Amen / ME. 
3. An expression of assent or belief 1579. 
3. trafisj. Conclusion 1677. 4* ^ title of 

Christ (Rev. iii. 14) ; = The faithful one. 

I. No better word to say, then A. 1597* False 
doctrine strangled by its own a. Mrs. Browning. 
3. The A. of my life Hale. 

Amen mem), v. 1854, [f. the sb.] To 
say Amen to; to ratify solemnly, say the final 
word to. 

Amenable (amrnabT), a. 1596. [app. 
a. AFr. amenable, f. amener, f. i + mener ; — L. 
minare to drive cattle by minatory shouts.] 
I. Liable to answer [to a tribunal, etc., or ab- 
sot); responsible. 2. Of things : Liable to the 
legal authority of 1768. 3. loosely, Liable [to a 

charge, etc.) 1863. 4. fig. Capable of being 

tested by. Const, to. 1845. 5- Responsive to; 
tractable 1803. 

1. Not amesnable to Law Spenser. 3. A to^ an 
imputation 1876, 4. A. to the touchy hut invisible 

to the eye Buckle. 3. [Not] a. to discipline Wel- 
lington. Will, .is a. to habit Mill. Hence Ame’n* 
abriity, the quality of being a. (senses x, 5). Ame'ii- 
ableness, the quality or state of being a. Ame’n* 
ably adv. 

fAmena-ge, v, rare, [a. OFr. amenager.} 
To domesticate. Spenser. 
tAmenance, -amice. 1591. [a. OFr. azne- 
nance.] Conduct, bearing -1739. 


ie (man), a (p<2ss). an (loud), v (cut). | (Fr. ch^f). a (ev^r). eye), ^ (Fr. eau Vie), i (s/t). 2 (Psyche). 9 (wh«t). p (got). 
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Amend ;^me-nd), ME. [a. OFr. amen- 
der: — L. emendare^ £ c=ex^mendu 7 n^ mend a. 
Aphet. to Mend in 14th c.] i. To free from 
faults, correct, convert; to rectify (arck,); esp, to 
emendate 1483 mir. To reform oneself ME. 
3. To make alterations (in a bill before Parlia- 
ment) (see Amendment 2) 1777. 3. To repair; 

to restore (arc/i.). Xowusu. Mend. ME. f4.To 
heal (the sick) ; to cure (a disease) -1804; 
to recover -1611. 5. To improve, trans. ME. 

inir. {rare) 1530. f6. To better, surpass -1500. 
f 7. To make amends for an offence. (Cf. 
Mend.) -1635. 

I, If here One Sinner doth a. Strait there is Joy 

H. Vaughan. To a, his civil government Burke. 

A mandamus may not be amended after return 
Tomlins 3 Dame Gurton these breeches amended 
1575 4* Th affliction of my mind amends 

Teynp v i 115. S To punish you by the heeles, 
would a. the attention of your eares Shaks. Hence 
Amemd sb. \ see AmendSc Ame*ndable a, capable 
of being amended. Amemdableness, Amemd- 
atory a. of or pertaining to amendment ; tending to 
amend (U.S.). Ame'nder (usu with of)^ one who or 
that which amends, 

liAmende-lionorable (aman*d onora-bl’). 
1670. [Fr, = honourable compensation (see 
Amends). Treated as Eng. in i8th c„ now 
usu. as Fr. Occas. without honorable. Orig. 
a public and humiliating acknowledgement of 
crime, now figd\ Public apology and repara- 
tion to one who has been injured or offended 
in his honour. Cf. Amends 2, | 

Amendment (ame-ndment). ME. [a. I 
OFr. amendemeni^ f, amender \ see Amend 
and -MENT.] The action or result of amending. 

I. Removal of faults or errors, reformation ; 

esp. {Law) in a writ or process 1607. 2. 

The alteration of a bill before Parliament ; 
hence concr. a proposed alteration (which if 
adopted may even defeat the measure) 1696. 
In a Public Meeting : A proposed alteration 
submitted as a resoludon for adoption ; occas., 
a counter-motion. *t3. Repair -1682. 4. 

Improvement ME. ; esp. in health 1526. 5. 

Reparation ME. only. 

I. I see a good a. of life in thee : from Praying, to 
Purse -taking i Hen. IV ^ i. ii. 114. A of the law 
Goldsm. 2. A Bill .. was agreed to with some 
amendments 1710 4. What hope is there of his 

maiesties a,? He hath abandon’d his Physitions, 
Madam^//'x?Pir//i. 1x2. 

Amends (ame*ndz). ME. [a. OFr. amendes^ 
pi., f. amender to Amend.] Used as a collect, 
sing, with sing, vb., amende being rare in 
Eng.] -fi. A fine (=s= L.pmnx) -1618. 2. 

Reparation, compensation, satisfaction, ph in 
form ME. f -1668. f 3. Improvement 
esp. in health -1709. 

n. To make amends we have many . . ballads Cowper. 
To make an honourable Amends Addison. To make 
amend in time Marvell. 3. But here I feel a. 
Milt. Sams. 9. ^ Hence fAmemdsfal a. rare^ 
making compensation. 

Amene (amrn), a. ME. [a. OFr. ^amene, 
ad. L. amcenum. Freq. in 15th c., and still 
occas.] Agreeable, var. fAmemous. 
Amenity (amrmti,ame*mti). ME. [?a.Fr. 
ami 7 iit£, or ad. L. amcenitateml] 1. The quality 
of being pleasant or agreeable, a .//. tPleasant 
places 1644 ; pleasant ways or manners 1841 ; 
the pleasurable features of an estate 1928. 

I. The a. of the climate Prescott, of Erasmus 
Dibdin.^ 2. The amaenities of nature H. Walpole. 
Amenities of authors D’Israeli, of home life 1866, 
llAmenorrIiaea (ame-norra). 1804. [mod. 
L. f. d + uTiv + -/)oia. Cf. Fr. amlnorrMe.} 
Med. Absence or suppression of the menstrual 
discharge Hence Amenorrhce*al a. 

Ament (ame*nt). 1791. [ad. L. amentum.^ 
Bot. ~ Amentum. 

Amenta! (ame-ntM), a?- (and shl) 1847. 
[f. L. amentum -AL. j Bot. Bearing catkins. 
Amemtal, nonce-wd. 1877. [f. d + 

Mental; cf. atheistic.] Denying or dis- 
pensing with the existence of mind. 

|j Amentum (&ment»m). PL -a. 1770. 

[L. Cf. Ament.] A catkin. Hence Amen- 
ta'ceons a. of the nature of, or bearing, catkins. 
Amenti'ferons a, bearing catkins. Ame*nti- 
form a. catkin-shaped. 

tAme*nty. 1623. [ad. L. amentia (now 
used in Path.), f.a + mentem,'] Path. Madness. 


t.^entise, v, ME. [a. AFr. afnenuser^ 
f. d nr menuisier : — late L. ^minutiare, i. minu- 
ius. Refash, (ult ) as Aminish.] irans.To 
make less -1554. i?itr. -1481. 

Amerce (ams-Js), v, [orig. amercy^ 

a. AFr. amercier, f. d + merci : — L, mercedem. 
From estre d merci came esire a mercid, whence 
amercier.] i. To fine arbitianly; p.g. and 
loosely, to exact something from ; to punish 
1570* 3* Also with the penalty expiessed 

(see quots.) 1500. 

1. To be amerced to the Crown iSdj. To be 
amerced for sins unknown Byron, a. To he I 
amerc’d a Supper 1^25. He would a. him in half his 
wages Scott. A him with the loss of his Kingdom 
Milt, Amerc^ of heaven Milt. P, L. l 604. 
Hence Ame*rciable a. ; also fameTceable, liable 
to be amerced, AmeTcing vbL sb, mulcting. \ ar. 
tAmeTCiate. 

Amercement (amo-isment). [ME. arner- 
ciment, a. AFr., f. amercier; see Amerce. In 
15th c. also Amerciament.] i. The inflic- 
tion of a penalty or fine at the ‘ mercy ’ of the 
inflicter (orig. one lighter than the fixed fines) 
1513.^ 2. The fine itself ME. Also pig* 

! I. Liable to an a. from the Crown for raising a false 
accusation Blackstone. 2. Yt is necessary to . . 
levie the sayd amerciments 1483. 

Amerciament (am5*jsiam&t). ME. [Re- 
fash. of prec., after iQed.L. arntrciamentum. 
More freq. than prec. as techn. term.] =A- 
MERCEMENT (in both scnses). 

Amerced, and by the A affeer^ to lor. Scroggs. 

American (ame'rikan). 1578. A. adj. i. Be- 
longing to the continent of America. 2. a. f Be- 
longing to the British colonies in North America 
-1773. b. Belonging to the United States. 

2. h. A. cloth, an enamelled oilcloth used chiefly 
‘for covering tables, chairs, etc. 

^ B. sb. I. An aborigine of the American con- 
tinent ; now called an ‘ American Indian * 
1578. 2. A native of America of European 

descent, esp. a citizen of the United States 1765. 

X. Worse Than ignor^t Americans Massinger. 
2. We Americans are terribly in earnest about making 
ourselves Howells. 

Americanism (ame-rikani z’m). 1794. U- 
prec. -h -ISM.] I, Attachment to the United 
States 1808. 2. Anything peculiar to the 

United States ; esp. a word or phrase (the usual, 
and earliest, Eng. use) 1794. 

X. The leaven of A 1861, a. I hate this shallow 

A which hopes to get rich by credit Emerson. 
Ame-ricanist. 1881. [f. as prec. -f- -IST.] 
One who makes a special study of subjects 
pertaining to America, as its ethnology, etc. 
Americanize (^meiikanopz), z» 1816. [f. 
American a. + -ize.] i . strictly. To make A- 
merican ; esp. to naturalize as a citizen of the 
United States 1816. 2, loosely, To make 

American in character. (A dyslogistic term of 
Eng. party politics.) 1830. 3. intr. To become 

American in character, etc. 1875. 

2. They say we must not . A. our institutions 
Bright, Hence Ame-ricaniza'tion, the process 
of Americanizing. Ajne'ricanized ppl.a. made 
American, or like the American. 

Americo, comb, form of America, as in 
Americo-mania, a craze for what is American. 
Ames-ace, obs. f. Ambs-ace. 

Amess, obs. f. Amice. 
llAmetaboIa (3e:mzt0e*bi3Qa), sb. pi. 1870. 
[^mod.L. adj. pi. neut. (sc, insecta), a. Gr. 
afierd^oXaj f. d + ^crdjSoXosr.] Zool, A sub- 
class of insects, e.g. Lice, etc., which do not 
undergo metamorphosis. Hence Ame-ta- 
bo’lian a. belonging to the Ametabola ; sb. [sc. 
insect.] Ametabo*lic,Ameta’bolous not 
undergoing metamorphosis. 

Ame*taIlous, a. 1879. [f. Gr. d + fieraX- 
\ov + -ous. J Non-metallic. 

Amethyst (se'mi^ist). [ME. ametist^ a. 
OFr, ametiste, ad. L. amethystus, a. Gr. dpiiBv- 
(TTos, f. d + fiiBu.] 1. A precious stone of a 
clear purple or bluish violet colour, consisting of 
quartz coloured by manganese, or by a com- 
pound of iron and soda. Also Jig. 2. Her. 
The colour of the A., purple violet 1572, Also 
attrib. *= AMETHYSTINE 2. 1601. 

1. The amethist staieth drunkennesse Lodge. 
Oriental Amethyst; a rare violet variety of 
sapphire. /igt Towers of a. Keats. 
AmethysUne (asm/^rstin), a. 1670. [ad. 


L. amefkystinus ; see prec, and -l.NE.l i. Of, 
or containing, amethyst. 2. Amethyst-colour- 
ed ; violet-purple 1671. 

2. A flowers 1671, wings Disraeli, ether 1870. 

[| Ametropia ;3em2lrFu*pia) . 1875. [mod . L. 
f. dfierpos -r Sp -r -ta abst. ending.] Path. Any 
abnormal condition of the refraction of the eye. 
Hence Ametro’pic a. 

Ametrous (amrtrss), a. 1879. [^- ^ 
rpa + -OUS. ] Path, Having no uterus, 
f Ami,amy(e. ME. only. [a. OFr. :—'L. ami- 
cus.] A friend, a lover. 

Amiability (^imiabiditi). 1807. [f. next.] 
I. The quality of being Amiable. 2. Lov- 
ableness (better Amability, q. v.) 1869. 
Amiable (3*miab*l), a. ME. [a. OFr. 
amiable : — L. amicahilem, f. amicus ; subseq. 
confused with OFr. amable : — L. amabilem. 
Occas. comp, -er, -estl] i. (= L. amicabi- 
lem.) f Friendly; kind--i49i; kindly disposed 
(?U.S.) 1875; conduct, temper, mood, etc.: 
Fnendly ME. f 2. (= L. amabilem.) Lovable 
-1788; of things (arch.) ME. 3. Having pleas- 
ing qualities of heart (a fusion of senses i and 
, 2) 1749. 

[ I. Lay an a. siege to the honesty of this Ford’s wife 
Merry W. 11, iL 243. In no a. temper Macaulay. 
fAmiable numbers : see Amicable. 2. W’e are 
a. or odious in the Eyes of our great Judge Addison. 

: This a. home of the dead M. Arnold. 3. The a. 
temper of pity Fielding. Hence A'miableness, 
{a) =Amability; {p) = Amiability. A’miably aa'v. 
famlcably; tlovahly; good-temperedly. 

Amianti^li (se'miisent, -sen]>). ME. [a. Fr. 
amiante ; see next.] = next. T^ow poet. 
|(Amiant(li)iis (asmiisemt^s, -]r?s). 1668. 

[L., a. Gr. dpiavros undefiled. The (h) is after 
polyastthus.] Min. i. A variety of asbestos, 
splitting into fibres, which have been woven 
into a fabric. 2. A fibrous kind of greenish 
chrysolite 1862, 

I. Here is amianthus, as fine and soft as any cotton 
thread Ruskin. Hence Amia*nt(h)iforni a. of the 
structure of ^ Amia*nt(h)ine a. of the nature of a. 
Amia*nt(h inite, a variety of actinolite. Amiam- 
j t(li)oid a. a.-like ; sb, [sc, mzneral\ = Asbestoid ; 

! whence Amiant(li)oi*dal a. a. -like, 

I Amic (m-mik), a. 1863. [f. Am(monia) or 
^ Am(ide) -i- -ic.] Ckejn. Of or pertaining to am- 
monia, of the nature of an amide ; esp. in Amic 
acid, an acid amide ; e. g. lactamic acid. 
Amicable (ae'mikab’l), a. 1532, [ad. L. 
amicabilis,^ f. amicus. Earlier Amiable.] 

I . gen. Friendly. 2. esp. Of arrangements : 
Done with mutual goodwill ; harmonious 1609, 
f 3. Kindly, genial -1691. 

1. Each a, g;uest Pope. 2. An a. settlement of all 
differences 1794. Amicable suit' a friendly action 
instituted by a^eement between the parties, in order 
to secure a judicial decision on a point of law. 3. 
Amicable (or amiable) numbers ; numbers which 
are mutually equal to the whole sum of each other’s 
aliquot parts, e.g. 284 and 220. Hence A mica- 
bi'lity, the quality of being a. ; concr. friendly rela- 
tions. A’micableness. A'micably adv. 
fAmical, a. 1652. [a. Fr. Cf. inimicall] 
Friendly -1691. 

Amicel (se'mis). {Jsi'K.amyse. "Eerrlier amyt 
Amit(e, a. OFr. amit ; — L. amtcius. Perh. con- 
fused with next, whence the j.] \r.gen. A loose 
wrap ME. 2. An oblong or squarepiece 
of white linen, worn by clerics about the neck 
and shoulders, and originally also covering the 
head 1532. 3. Loosely of other garments 

1641. 

2. As the Jewes dyd fyrst couer Chrystes face.. so 
hath the Priest . . an Amise put vpon his head Bp. 
Watson, var. tAmi’ct. 

Amice 2 (ge’mis), ME. [ad. OFr. aumuce, 
med.L. almutia, of obscure origin (cf. Ger. 
mutse, mutze). Confused with prec., and 
since 17th c. known only as the grey amice . 1 
I. A cap, a hood or hooded cape, later a 
badge, made of, or lined with, grey fur, worn 
by the clergy. fa. The fur ot the marten or 
grey squirrel, used as in i. -1598. 

X. Morning fair, .in a. gray Milt. F . R . iv. 427. 
Amid (ami’d). OE. [orig. on middan, 
dat. sing, of midde adj. Cf. L. in medio and 
Gr. \v F^acpf also used subst. Subseq. treated 
as a prep, with, later without, of,] f A. adv. 

In the midst -1581. 

B. prep. I. In the middle of. Now only 
poet, OE. 2. more loosely. Near the middle 
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of, surrounded by (with szn^, or pL s5.). 
Chlefij poet ME. 3. esp. In relation to the 
circumstances of an action 1513. 

2. Ruth . . in tears a. the alien com Keats. 3. A. the 
broil Scott, general shouts of dissent Freeman. 

Amid-, comb, form of Amide, used instead 
of Amido- bef. vowels. 

Amidated, ppl. a. 1878. Chem. Convert- 
ed into an amide. 

Amide fte'moid, amoi’d in comb.). 1850. 
[f. Am(monia) + -IDE.] Chem, fi. omg-, A 
name given to denvatives of ammonia (NH3} 
m which one atom of H was exchanged for a 
metal or organic radical, acid or basic, these 
being viewed as compounds of the metal, etc, 
with amidogen (NHa). 2. Mod. Chem. Ge- 
neric name of the compound ammonias in 
which one or more atoms of hydrogen are re- 
placed by an acid radical 1863. 3. Extended 
to Alkalamides. 4. Acid amide : Amic 
Acid, or Alanine. Hence Ami'dic a. of or 
derived from an a. 

Amidide (se midoid), 1854. [f. Amide + 
-IDE.] Chem, A simple compound of amido- 
gen with another element or complex radical 

Ajiiidm (se’midin). 1833. [f. amid- (as 
m Fr. amidon), f, L. cwy/w/w + -IN.] Chem, i. 
The soluble matter in the granules of starch. 
2. Starch in solution 1839. 

Amidmost (ami*dnwast, -sst), [mod. f. amid 
or midmost', cf. Amidst.] adv. In the very 
middle, prep. In the very centre ol Morris. 

Amido- (amoi'd^?), comb, form of Amide, 
used also in phrases as amido compounds, etc. 
Amidogen (amoi^d^d^en). 1850. [f. Ami- 
do- + -GEN.] Chem, The hypotheticid radical 
(NHa) of the primary amides and amines (equal 
to ammonia minus one of its hydrogen atoms). 

Amidships (ami* djips), 1692. [ = in 
the ship’s middle, f. Amid, with gen., and there- 
fore an old phr.] In, occas, to or towards, the 
middle of a ship. 

Aonidst (amrdst). ME. [f. Amid, amidde, 
with gen. -5, subseq. corrupted to -st, Cf. 
amo?igst, etc. Aphet. Midst. Used more dis- 
tributively than amid. ] A. adv. In the middle. 

B. prep, I. In or into the middle of (with sing. 
or pi, sh.) ME. 2. Amongst, in the course of 
(with sing, or pi. s3.) ME. 

I. The fruit of this fair tree a. The garden Milt. 
P, L, ix. 661, Lost,_ Amids the moving waters 
Chapman. a. To smile a. adversity 1756. A his 
ascetic^follies 1849. 

Amidulin (ami*diz 5 flin). 1879. Fr. ami- 
-f -ULE -I- -IN. ] Chem. A soluble prepara- 
tion of starch. 

fAini'dwaxd. ME. [f. Amid + -ward, 

after downward, etc.] adv. Towards or near 
the middle -1513. prep. Towards or near the 
middle of ME. only. 

II Amildar (ae’maldaj). 1799. [a. Pers.] A 
nativefactor in India ; esp. a collector of revenue. 
fAmimded, 1578. [f. A=gf--h 
Minded.] Minded -1640. 

Amine (se-main, amsrn in comb.). 1863. 
[f. Am(monia) 4--INE.] Chem. Generic name 
of the compound ammonias, in which one or 
more atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 
alcohol or other base-radicals. 
tAmi'nish, z;. 1477. [Refash, of Amenuse ; 
cf. diminish.^ To diminish -1530. 

Amir, var. of Ameer. 

Amiral, -el, -eld, obs. ff. Admiral. 

Amiss (ami's). ME. [A prep.'^ + Miss sb.’] 
A. adv. Away from the mark. i. Errone- 
ously, missing its object ME. 2. Defectively, 
falling short of its object ; faultily ME. 3. 
euphem. Wrongly ME. 

1. Our Archyers shet neuer arowe amys Caxton. 
a. I cannot be lodged amisse in this house 1579. 3* 

Apt to see wrong, and speak a, H. Martineau, 

Phrases, i. To come or happen amiss; to 
happen out of order or imtowaxdly. a. To do, deal, 
or act a. ; to err ; euphem. to do wrong. 3. To take 
(a thing) a. ; to miss its meaning (i e. {d)miss- 
take) ; now, to misinterpret its motive and take offence 
at it. So To think a. 

B. quasi-<2<^l [Never attmb.^ Out of order ; 
deficient, faulty ME. ; esp. negatively, Not amiss'. 
not beside the mark 1513 ; not bad i860. 

What is amisse?^ You are, and doe not know*t 
bdach. n. ui. 102, It is likewise not a. to hope Johnson. 


C. f [The adv. or adj. used subst] An 
error or fault ; hence euphem. an evul deed 
-1700. Hand. IV. v. 18. 

Amissibie ;ami-sib’i), a. 1672. [a. Fr., 

ad. L. amtssdzlem, f. amiss-, amitiere? Liable 
to be lost. Hence Ami ssibi’hty, possibility 
of being lost or losing. So 'fAmi'ssive a. tend- 
ing to or marked by loss. 

Amissing (amrsig), ppl. a. 1634. \_ = a- 

missing (see A prepP 12, 13); chiefly Sc.] = 
Missing. 

fAmi-ssion. 1623. [a. Fr., ad. L. a77iis- 
sioruniA Loss. 

t Ami*!, V, 1525. \2..\a. amittereP^ To lose. 
Occ. with of. -1756. 

tAD 3 it(e, sb. ME. [a. OFr. amit (now a- 
mict) : — ll amictuni', see Amict and Amice,] 
I. = Amice ^ i, 2. 2. »= Amice ME. 

Amity (se*miti). 1474- [a. Fr. amiiii'.-- 

pop.L. ^amicitaiem {^L,. amicitzam).] Friend- 
ship, friendliness ; friendly relations, esp. of a 
public character between states or individuals. 

Treaties of a. and commerce G. Duff. Ancient 
amities Disraell 

jjAmma (te-ma). 1706. [med.L. for Gr. ap- 
fjLa.^ Surg. A band or truss. 

Ammelide (se-mfbid). 1846. [f. Am- 

(monia) + Mel(am) + -IDE.] Chem. A white 
powder, CgN^HgOa, produced by concentrated 
sulphuric acid acting on melam ; regarded as 
acid amide of cyanuric acid. 

Ammeline (se-m/bin). 1846. [f. as prec. 

+ -INE.] Chem. A white powder, aCyHaN. 
CyH . O. produced by boihng melam with 
dilute sulphuric acid, etc. ; an amic base of 
cyanuric acid. 

Ammeter (ss'mf toi). 1882. [f. AM(pbRE) 
-f* -METER. ] An instrument for measuring 
electric current. 

Ammi (ae-mi). 1551. [a. L., a. Gr. a/t/ti.] 
Bot. Bishop-weed. var. t|| A'mmeos (Gr. gen. 
taken as nom.). 

Ammiral, -ant, obs. ff. Admiral. 
tllAmmi't^, am-. 1750. [a. Gr. dfjLjiirrjSy 
f. dfLfjLos sand.] Min. Oolite. 

Ammo, comb, form of Ammonium, im- 
plying conjunction of that basyl with an ele- 
ment, as in Ammopalladium. 

Ammodyte (se'mMoit). 1607. [ad. L. am- 
modytts, a. Gr., f. dfxfjLos 4 - Svtt;?.] Zool. fi. 
A venomous snake of S. Europe, the Sand Natter 
“I774. 2. The sand-eel, Ammodytes 1698. 

Ammonia (am^a*nia). 1799. [a. mod.L., 
invented as a name for the gas obtained from 
Sal-ammoniac', see next.] i. A colourless gas 
with pungent smell and strong alkaline reaction, 
NH3, C2iMe<i2Xso Spirit of Hartshoroi, and Vola- 
tile ov Animal Alkali. n. pop. Ammonia, OT 

s-pec. Lig^uid Ammonia : a solution of a. in water 
1850. 3. Chem, Applied to a series of com- 

pounds in which one or more hydrogen atoms 
of NHg are replaced by an acid radical 1863. 
Ammoniac (amou*ni^k). ME. [a. Fr., ad. 
L. ammoniacum, a. Gr. djjifjLooviaKov, f. ''AfifjiojVy 
Gr. name of Amun Egyptian god. Also armo- 
niac, by confusion with dpfxovta.'] A. adj. i. 
In Sal Ammoniac, i. e. Salt of Ammon, a hard 
white opaque crystalline salt, chemically called 
Ammonium Chloride, formerly Muriate of Am- 
monia, (Supposed to have been prepared from 
the dung of camels near the shrine of J upiter 
Ammon.) 2. in Gum Ammoniac, i. e. gum of 
Ammon, a gum-resin, of peculiar smell and bit- 
terish taste, the inspissated juice of an um- 
belliferous plant {Dorema Ammoniacum) found 
wild from N. Africa to India, Used in medicine, 
and as a cement. 1627. 3. Ammoniacal 1646. 

B, sb. I, = Gum Ammoniac. Also ammo- 
niacum. 1420. *1*2. = Ammonia, [mod. Fr. 

ammoniaque,'] -1802. 

Ammoniacal (sem^noi-akal), a. 1732. [f. 
prec. +-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of ammonia. 

Ammoniaco- comb, form 

of Ammoniac or Ammoniacal ; also = Am- 
monia 4 - , as in a.-magnesian phosphate. 

Ammoni*actim ; see Ammoniac sb. i. 
tAmmo*niate, 1844. [f. Ammonia4-ate4 ] 
Chem. A combination of ammonia and a metal- 


lic o.xide. Hence Ammo*iiiated ppl. a. com- 
bined with ammonia. 

Ammonic, -al (am^mik, -al), 12 rare. 1869. 
[f. as prec. 4--IC, 4--AL.] Of or den ved from 
ammonia or ammonium. 

Amm onto-. (amJ’n'nu?), comb, form of Am- 
monium, indicating the presence of that basyl 
or Its salts in a compound. 

Ammonite (^'monoit). 1706. [f. mod.L. 
ammonites, f. on med.L. Cozmu Ammonis^ 
‘ Ammon's horn which the fossil resembles. 
Ong. as L., with pi. AmmonitdeP\ i. A fossil 
genus of Cephalopods, with whorled cham- 
bered shells; once thought to be coiled snakes 
petrified, and called Snake-stones. (Scott Mar- 
mzon II. xiii.) = Ammites, i.e. oohte -1753. 

Hence A mmoniti'ferous a. 

Ajmmonium (am^ummm). 1808. [a. mod. 
L. f. (by Berzelius) on Ammonia.] Chem. The 
radical, NH4, supposed to exist in the salts 
of ammonia, which behaves in composition as a 
monatomic alkaline metal, replacing sodium 
and potassium, attrzb in a. alum (see Alum) ; 
a. amalgam, an amalgam of a. and mercury. 
tAmmo-niiiret. 1839. [f. Ammonia 4- -u- 
RET.] =Ammoniate. Hence Ammo *- 

niuretted ppl. a. combined with ammonia (or 
ammonium). 1 Obs. 

Ammo *ptdlous, a. 1879. [f. Gr. a/t/tos 

-f Sand-lovmg. 

Ammunition (semiz^ni'lon). sb. 1626. [a. 
Fr. a{m)munitzon, vulg. a^ziomtzon, la munition 
being prob. taken as V amonztion. Now vulg. 

in Fr. ; retained in Eng. with amm-, after L. 
zmm-., comm-, etc.] i. Military stores or sup- 
plies ; orzg. of all kinds ; now, powder, shot, 
shell ; and, in extension, offensive missiles gener- 
ally. Also fig. 2. attrih. as a. -boots, -bread, 
etc., those supplied as equipment or rations. 
Ammuni'tion, z/. 1644. [f. thesb.] To 
supply with ammunition. Hence Amintmi*- 
tioned/T^/. a. 

Amnemonic (semnznap'nik), a. 1879. [f. 
Gi, d + fivrjpovinbs ; see MNEMONICS.] Path. 
Marked by loss of memory. 

11 Amnesia (^mnrsia), 1878. [mod.L.,a Gr.] 
Path, Loss of memory. Hence Amne’sic a. 
Amnestic (amne-stik), a. [f. Gr. 

dpvTjOT'ia.'] Med. Causing loss of memory. 
Amnesty (se-mnesti),.?^. 1580. [a. Fr. am- 
nestie, or ad. L. , a. Gr. dixurjaria. ] i . F orgetful- 
ness ; an intentional overlooking 1592. 2. An 

act of oblivion , a general overlooking or pardon 
of past offences, by the ruling authority 1580. 

i.^ Reconcilement . . by an a., and passing over that 
which is past Bacon. 2. An act of a. and indulg- 
ence Burke. Hence A'mnesty v. to give a. to ; 
proclaim a. 

Amnion (se'mnipn). 1667. [a. Gi. dyLviov 
the caul, dim. of dyivb^ lamb.] Phys. The in- 
nermost membrane enclosing the foetus before 
birth. Also attrzb. 

Amnios (se'mnips). 1657. [uon-Gr. var. of 
Amnion,] z. Phys, = Amnion. 2. Bot. The 
fluid produced within the sac which receives the 
embryo-rudiment 1816. 

llAmniota(a2mni|^u'ta), 1879. [luod. 
L. , formed anomalously after next. ] I'he verte- 
brates, including reptiles, birds, and mammals, 
which possess an amnion. 

Anmiotic (semnij^'tik), a. 182a. [mod. 
f. non-Gr. Amnios (prob. Fr.); see -otic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by, an amnion; 
as Phys. the a. liquid, Bot, the a. sac. var, 
A'nmic {rare), 

Ammba (amrba). PI. -bae, -bas, 1841. 
[ad. Gr. dfioi^rj.'] Zool. \ microscopic ani- 
malcule (class Protozoa) having no constant 
form. Hence Amoe'biform a. amoeba-like ; 
proteiform. var. Amoeboid. 
AmcBbaBan(3emzbran), a . ; alsoamebean. 
1658. [f. L. amoebxus (a. Gr., f. d/;zoi/3i7) 4- -AN.] 
Alternately answering ; responsive. 

Amoibite (amoi'bait). [f. (Ger. 1844) Gr. 
dfioiBif! + -ITE.] Min. A variety of Gersdorffite, 
tAmoi*nder, v. rare. 1601. [a. Fr. amoin- 
drir.'] To diminish -1631. 
fAmo’lish, v. 1624. [a. Fr. amoliss-^ amo~ 
Hr, ad. L. amoliri.'] To remove forcibly -1640. 
Hence tAmoU’tion, displacement. 
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fAmO'liisll, V. 1474 * [a* OFi, amoliss-, 

amolir^ t a -i- ?nolir : — L. rnollire. ] To soften, 
appease -1483. Hence tAmo’liisIiiiieiit 
I Am nmum ME. [L., ad. 

Gr. Boi, A genus of aromatic plants 

fX* 0 . Zingiberacex]^ including the species 
uhich jield Cardamoms and Grains of Para- 
dise. Hence Amo-meotis a. 

Among <,am 27 *q). OE. [png, on gemang 
(see HvlENG), then onmang, whence amang, 
among, gimang gave Imong, Mong. Aphet 
'mong by mod. poets. ! A. prep. In the crowd 
of, hence associated with. i. Surrounded by 
(occ. = zTi) OE. 2. In company or associa- 
don with or beside ; m the house, city, or 
country of. ( = L. apud, Fr, chez, Ger. beL) 
ME. 3- In the number or class of ME. ; esp. 
pre-eminent among ME. ■^4. During, in course 
of -1691. 5. With or by (the members of a 

group) generally ME. 6 . Divided between 
ME.; by the joint action of 1597; reciprocally 
between ME. 

1. *3Mong Boyes, Groonies,and Lackeyes Hetu VlIT, 
V. ii. 18. Amonge a basket ful of roses Chaucer. 

2. * The Cananite.'. dwelt a, them at Gaser Judg. 1. 

3. Amonge all eleraentes water is proufFytablest 
Trevisa. He is a Saul a. the people i/nod.). 5. 
Vsed .emonge marchantes Caxton. Popular a. the 
Irish S\D. Smith. 6. AVhat are they a. so many 
John vl g. You haue a. you kill’d a sweet and inno- 
cent Ladie Much Ado v. i. 194- They quarrelled a. 
themselves Addison. 

B. adv. [The prep, used fi. Dur- 

ing this (period), at the same time -1598. 
f 2. Betweenwhiles -1606. -fs. Of place ; 
Together, among something ehe -1624. 

Am nn^t {prsiv*vpF\,prep. ME. [f. AMONG, 
with gen. -es, corrupted to -st after superlatives ; 
cf. against^ etc.] = Among in all senses exc, 

4. but less usual in the primary local sense, 
and, when so used, generally implying disper- 
sion, intermixture, or shifting position. 

{{Amontillado (am^ntiHa-d^). 1825. [Sp. ; 
f. Montilla. a town in Spain + -ado -ate 2.] 
Formerly, a specially dry sherry ; now, sherry 
of a matured type. b. attrib. in fig. sense 1862. 
Amoral 1882. [K-pref.x\ + 

Moral a.'] Non-moral. Hence -ism, eta 
fAmoret. ME. [a. OFr. amoretej -eite, 
dim, oi amour X — D. amo}'eni.'\ i. An amorous 
girl ; a paramour -1794. 2. = Amoretto -1598. 

3. A love-knot -1423. 4. A love sonnet -1594- 

5. pL Love-glances; dalliances -1651. Cf. 
Amourette. 

|| Amoretto (eemore'ttJ, It. amore'ttF). 1596. 
[it., dim. of amove \ pi. ’famoreitoeSj "famo- 
retto's^ now as It., amoreitid\ tA lover j “fa 
love-sonnet ; fa love-trick ; a cupid. 

{{ Amorino (amorrnf?). PL -1. [It , dim. 
of amove.'] A cupid. 

Amorist (se-morist). 1581, [i.’L.amoroiFx, 
amour.] One who professes (usu. sexual) love. 
Hence Amori'Stic a. rare. 

f A-mo'mings, adv. ME, [f. A pnp^->c 
Morning with gen. -s; cf. 'of a morning’.] 
In the morning; every morning -1633. 
t{{Amoro'Sa. 1634. [It.] A female lover ; 
a wanton. 

f {{Amoro-so. 1616. [It.] A lover -1706. 
Amorous (se-moras), a. ME. [a. OFr. 
amorous (mod. amoureux) : — L. amorosum^ f. 
amor.] i . Habitually inclined to love. Also 
fig. of things. 2. In love, enamoured, fond. 
Alsojf^. of things. (Const absoL\ or with on, 
ofi f z«.) ME. 3. Showing love or fondness 
(sexual or general) ME 4. Of or pertaining 
to (sexual) love ME. fs. passively. Lovable, 
lovely -1611. 

2. Our..Musitian groweth a. Tam. Shr. in. i. 63. 

A. on Hero Much Ado ii. i. 16 1. Amerous of that 
lady 145a 3. His eyen gray and a. Ld. Berners. 

4. Ffui is the place.. Of songis amerous Chaucer. 

5. O mother of God moste .. a. 1557. Hence 
A'morously adv. in the way of love. A'lnoroiis* 
ness, the quality of being a. ; var. fAmoro'sity. 

Amorplia (ampufa). 1753. [f. Gr. a^op4>os.] 
Bot. A genus of N. American deciduous shrubs, 
with long spiked clusters of purple flowers. 
Amorpliisni (amp-ifiz’m). 1852. [f. as 

prec. 4* -ISM.] Want of regular form; esp. want 
of crystalline structure. 

Amorplio-(am^Mfo), comb. f. Amorphous. 


Amorphopliyte (am^'i0f3it). 1879. [f. 

Amorpho- t <I>vt 6 v.] Bof. A plant having 
flowers of irregular or anomalous form. 
Amorphous (amp-jfos), a. 1731. [f. mod. 

L. atnorpkus, a. Gr. dfiofxpos -r -OUS.j l. 
Having no determinate shape; unshapely; be- 
longing to no type. a. Min. and Chem. Un- 
crystaliized 1801. 3. Geol. Without definite 

parts 1830. 4. BioL Without defimte structure 
1848. 5. fig. Unorganized, ill-digested 1837. 

1. An a, hat D 'Israeli. 5. An a. Sansculottism 

taking form Carlyle, var, Amo rpho’se a. irare). 
Hence Ajuo’rphous-ly adv., -ness. 

P Amorphozoa (^^:jfo|Zd«fa), sb. pi 1857. 
[mod.L. f. Amorpho- + Gr. f 5 a.] Zool. Pro- 
tozoa, e. g. sponges, which have no regular 
form Hence Amorphozo‘ary, a compound 
amorphozoic organism. Amorphozodc a. 

AmOTphy. 1704. [ad. Gr. dfioptpia.] 
Shapelessness. (Used in jest by Swift.) 
fA-morrow, adv, OE. [A prep.'^ + Mor- 
row.] In the morning; next morning -1480. 
Amort (amp'it), adv, and pred. a. 1590. 
[f. d la mort, as all amort, by omission of a/l 
See Alamort.] In the state or act of death ; 
inanimate ; fig. spiritless. 

All a. iobpressant] for feare Holland. Halfe a-mort 
1619. Now a., alive now Browning. 
Aiuortization, -isation (amp jtiz^fi jsn). 
1672. [ad. med.L. a{d)mortizahonem. ; see 
next.] I . The act of alienating lands in mort- 
main, i. e. to a community having perpetual 
existence. 2. The extinction of a debt, esp. 
by means of a sinking fund, concr. The money 
thus paid 1864. var. Amo*rtizement, -ise-. 
Amortize, -ise (am^-itiz), v. ME. [orig, 
a, Fr. amortiss-, amoritr : — of late L. ^admor- 
tire, f. ad ■+■ mortem ; see -IZE 2.] fi. irans. To 
deaden -1656; intr. to droop 1480. 2. To 

alienate (lands) in mortmain, i. e. to a corpora- 
tion ME. 3. To extinguish a debt, etc., usu. 
by means of a sinking fund 1882. 

2. To render inalienable or.. a. the crown lands 
Stubbs. 3. To a. the Egyptian Debt 1882. Hence 
AmoTtizable, -isable a. extinguishable. Amo*r- 
tized, -ised ppi.a. fdestrqyed; held in, or as in, 
mortmain ; held in commission. 

Amotion (am^wj^n). arch. 1641. [ad. L. 
amotzonem ; see Amove v.^] 1. The action 

of removing; ousting; esp. removal of a person 
from office. 2. Deprivation of possession 1653. 
Amount (amaumt), v. ME. [a. OFr. 
amonter, f. amont, lit. d mont : — L. ad montem. 
Occas. aphet. to mount. See Mount.] *1*1. 
intr. To go up, mount -1631 ; to mount up 
-1706. 2. To come up to (a number or quan- 

tity) ; '\trans. with simple, or quasi-ad vb, obj. 
-1480; intr. with to 1546. i-3. intr. To result 

-1650. 4. ftrans. To mean, signify -1460 ; 

intr, with to i To be tantamount to iVI E, fs. 
causal. To cause to rise, to raise -1655. 

*. intr. Which doth a. to three odde Duckets more 
Com. Err, iv. i. 3a 4. intr. The proofs . . do not a. 
to a demonstration Addison. Hence AmoTi*nting 
ppl. a. fresulting ; with to ; Equalling in sura or effect. 

Amount (amaunt), sb. 1710. [f. the vb.] 

1. The sum total to which anything mounts 

up ; spec, the sum of the principal and interest 
1796. 2. fig. The full value, effect, or signi- 
ficance 1732. 3. A quantity or sum viewed 

as a total 1833. 

X. The A. of the said Drawback 1710. a. The 
whole a. of that enormous fame Pope. 3. The a, of 
resistance which William met wth Freeman. 

Amour (^amu»u, Fr. amwr). ME. [a: 
OFr. amur, amour ; — L. amorem. In 15- 
17th c. accented a'mourzcs. Eng. (cf. ena'mour) ; 
later, treated as a euphem. use of mod. Fr.] 
fi. gen. Love, affection -1742 ; pi. the tender 
affections (L. amoves, Fr. amours) -1727. a. 
A love-affair, love-making. (Now only joc, 
of honourable love-making.) 1567. 3, usu- 

ally, An intrigue 1626. 

X. \ln amours (with) : in loyeiivith). 3. Intrigue, 
that’s an old phrase; ..a. sounds better Dryden. 
Amouretiie (am«re*t). 1865. [a. mod.Fr. 
for obs. Eng. Amoret.] i. A petty amour. 

2. The Love-grass [Briza media) 1866. 
({Amour-propre (am«zripn7‘pri). 1818. [Fr.] 
Sensitive self-love ; self-esteem. 
fAmO'Ve, z'.l ME. [z..O¥x. ameyver\-L. 
admovere ; cf. also OFr. esmover x — ^L. exmo- 
vere.] i. To set in motion, excite -1590; esp. 


to move the feelings of (Fr. dmouvoir) -1596, 

2. To arouse. Spenser, 

Amove (amw*v), v.- 1494* [ad. L. amO' 
vere.] i. To remove from a position ; to dis- 
miss (a person) from an office. (Now only in 
Law.) i’2. To remove (things immatenal) 
-1664. Hence Amo'vable a., also amovible, 
removable. fAmowal, removal 
Aiipassy. dial. See Ampersand. 
Ampelideous (sempzTi-d/os), a. 1879. [f. 
modLL. atnpelidex (f. Gr. apnciXos +OUS; see 
-IDEOUS.I Bat. Of the vine family. 

Ampelite (se-mp/bit). 
ampehtis, sl. Gr., in d/iTTcAms 777, an earth 
sprinkled on the vine.] Min. A bituminous 
earth ; perh. canncl coal. Hence Ampeli*tic a. 
Ampelograpliy (Eempz'V'grafi). 1879. [a. 
Fr, ampilograpkie, f. Gr. d/itreXos -r -ypafia,] 
The scientific description of the vine. 

A’mper. OE. A tumour; a blemish. 
(Cf. Anbury.) Now dial. 

Ampere (anpe-r, dempes'i). 1881. [a. 

Ampkre, the Fr. electrician,] Electr. The unit 
of current ; the current that one volt can send 
through one ohm. 

Amperemeter (semp&p*m/t9j). 1882. [f. 
prec. -f-(o) METER.] Electr. = Ammeter. 
Ampersand (sempajsssmd). 1837. Also 
ampassy-, ampussy-, ampus-. Corruption of 
• and per se — and ' , = the character 6^ ; i, e. ‘ & 
by itself = and '. Found in ail dial, glossaries. 
Of all the t3pes in a printer’s hand Commend me to 
the A. Punch 17 Apr. 1869. 

Ampili-, prefix, a. Gr. dfopi- both, of both 
kinds, on both sides, about, around. Used 
m derivatives, etc. 

Amphiartfarosis (as:mfi|ai])rJn*sis). 1836. 
[f. Amphi- + Arthrosis.] Anat. A form of 
jointing combining diarthrosis and synar- 
throsis, in which the bones are united by an 
elastic cartilage, admitting of a certain amount 
of movement ; as in the carpus, etc, Hence 
Amphiarthro*dial a. characterized by a. 

\\ Ampliibia (amfi-bia), sb. pi. 1609. [L., 
a. Gr. djL<pi^ia (sc. ; sing, ‘j-ampliibion, 
f dtim, now Amphibian; in sense 3.] 1 . sing, 
-um, -on, pi. -a, -urns. i. A being that is 
equHly at home in water or on land. a. fig. 
A being of ambiguous or double position 1645. 

I z. Ask these a. wiiat names they would have. What 
I ..papists? no.. Protestants? no 1645. 

' n. pi. only. Zool. fa. Reptiles (including 
mod. Amphibia). LiNNiEus. b. Mammals (in- 
cluding seals, etc.). Cuvjer. c. Since Mac- 
leay, the fourth division of Vertebrata, interme- 
diate between reptiles and fishes, whose young 
have gills like fishes, as frogs, newds, etc. 

Hence Amplii'bial a. and sb, irare^ =Amphibian. 
Amphi'bian a. of double or doubtful nature ; of or 
pertaining to the A.; sb. one of the A. Amphi*- 
biolite, -lith, the fossil remains of an amphibian. 
Amphibiology (^mfi.bi|^‘ 16 d 3 i). 1840. [f, 

; prec.+-(o)LOGY.J A scientific treatise on the 
Amphibia; the part of zoolo^ which treats of 
Amphibia. H ence Ampld biolo’gical a . 
Ampbibious (xmfi-biss), it. 1643. [f.as 
prec. -f -OUS.] i. Living both on land and in 

water 1654. 2. Of, pertaining to, suited for, or 
connected with, both land and water 1646, 

3. Combining two lives, positions, classes, 
qualities, etc. 1643. 

X. Th* a. Otter 1735. The a, tribe as willow, osier, 
etc. 1813. a. A floating island, an a. spot Wordsw. 
3. I have considered this a. Pope Carlyle. Hence 
Amphi'bious-ly adv,, •ness. (Diets.) 
AmpMbitim, (L.) sing, form of Amphibia. 
Ampbibole ^ (se’mfibM). 1606. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. amphibolum, a. Gr. dfjKpWoXoVj f. dfi<pt 
on both sides and ^dXd^etv to throw.] fr. An 
ambiguity ; = Amphiboly -1668. 2. Horn- 

blende. So named by Haiiy 1801, in allusion to 
the great variety in composition, etc., assumed 
by the genus. Dana includes under it Actino-* 
lite. Asbestos, Hornblende, Tremolite, etc. (The 
pronunc. ®mfi*b^lz is erron.) 1833, Hence 
Amphibo'lic, f-al a. equivocal ; ot, or of the 
nature of, the mineral amphibole; var. Amphi*- 
boline. AmphPbolite, -yte, - Hornblende-rock 
or Diabase. 

IjAmpliibole^ (^mfi’bd'lz). 1854. [Gr.] Gr. 
Aniiq, A casting-net. 
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Amphibology (£e.mfibf7i6d3i). ME. [a. 
Fr. amphibologie, ad. late L. ampkibologia, for 
amphibolia (Cic.), a. Gr., after tautologia, etc.] 
I, = Amphiboly i. 3. = Amphiboly 2" 
1589. Hence Amphi bolo*gical a, ambiguous, 
prop, of a sentence or phrase ; equivocating. 
Amphibo'logism, an amphibolous construc- 
tion or phrase {rare). 

Amphi-bolostyloiis, a, 1879. Gr. d/t- 

<^»ij8oA.os+ o-tvAos.] BoL Having a non-appa- 
rent style. 

Amphi'boloiis, a. 1641. [f. L. amphibo^ 
lus\ see Amphibole.] fi. Of double or 
doubtful character or sense -1660, 2. Path* 

Spreading on both sides 1880. 

Amphiboly (^mfi-b^li). 1588. [a. OFr. 
amphibolies ad. L., a Gr, dfi<pi^oKia ; see 
Amphibole.] i. Ambiguous discourse ; a 
quibble, (Amphibology is earlier and more 
pop.) 1610. 3. Logic. Ambiguity arising 

from uncertain construction, where the indi- 
vidual words are unequivocal. In pop. use 
confused with equivocation. 1588. 
Amphibrach (se'mfiibrsek). Also -tis, -ys, 
•ee, 1589, [ad. L. amphibrachuSs -ys, a. Gr. 
dfi<pi^paxvSf short at both ends. The -ee is 
prob, after spondee, etc.] Gr. and L. Pros. 
A foot consisdng of a long between tw'O short 
syllables, as dmdtd. Occas. now with reference 
to accent, as drama'tic. 

So Prior: *As ChlQe came Into the room t’other 
dav’ Gray. 

Amphi*bryous, a. 1866, [f. Gr. dficpt + 
^pveiv to swell + -OUS.] Boi. Growing by addi- 
tions all over the periphery. 

Amphica*rptis, a. 1866. [f. Gr. d/jupi + 
xapiTos.] Bob. Having fruit of two kinds, or at 
two times. 

Amphichrodc, a. 1876. [f. Gr. djjui>i + 
-Xpoos.l Having a double action on test 
colours in chemistry. 

AmphiccB*lous, a. 1869. [f, Gr. dfxtpi + koT- 
Aoy.] Phys. Concave on both sides, double con- 
cave, as vertebrae. So Amphicce'lian, 
fAmphicome. [f. Gr. dp<pi + KofiTj.] A 
Mnd of figured stone, round, but rugged, once 
used in divination (Chambers). 
Amphictyonic (asmfi.ktii^mik), a. 1753. 
[ad, L. amphictyo7zicuSs a. Gr,; see next and 
-IC. j Of the Amphictyons ; also transf 
Ajnphictyons (^mfi’ktiipnz), sb.pl. 1586. 
[ad- Gr. dpupi/crvoveSf orig. dpcpiXTioyeSy they 
that dwelt round, ] Gr. Hist. Deputies from the 
states of ancient Greece composing a council. 
Amphictyony (semfi-ktiipni). 1835. [ad. 
Gr. dppLfcTvovia, f. prec.] Gr. Plist. A con- 
federation of Amphictyons ; a league of neigh- 
bouring states for the common interest. 
tAmphid(e (as^mfid). 1842. [f, Gr. dp<pi 
+-IDE,] Chem. An obs, name for salts viewed 
by Berzelius as compounds of two oxides, 
sulphides, selenides, or teUurides, as distinct 
from the haloid salts. 

A'mphidisc. 1867. [f, Gr. dpcpi + StWo?.] 
Zool. Asteroid spicules, resembling two toothed 
wheels united by an axle, which form a layer 
surrounding the gemmules of sponges. 
fAmphidro’mip, -al, a. 1658. [f. Gr. 

dfKjHdpopia + -IC, + -AL.] Pertaining to the 
Amphidromia (an Attic festival at the naming 
of a child, when friends carried it round the 
hearth, and then named it). 

Ampbigam (ae-mfiigsem). 1845. [a. Fr. 

ampkigame, f. Gr. dp((>L + ydpos.'] Bob. A name 
of plants having no distinct sexual organs, 
also called Agamx. Hence Amphi’gamotis 
a. of or |)ertaining to Amphigams. 

II Ampmgastria (gemfi,gae*stria), jA//. 1843. 
[mod.L., 1 . Gr. dp^i + yaarp- (7ao’Ti7p).] Bot. 
Scale-like leaves developed on the under side 
of some Liverworts. 

Ampbigean (^mfi'd^i'an), a. rare. 1864. 
[f. Gr. d^<^i + 7^-l--AN.] Extending all over 
the earth from the equator to both poles, 
Ampbigenl (se-mfiid^en). 1879. [a. Fr. 
ampkigbn.e,i.QLt.dp.<pi->r-yevrisI\ Bot. ?=Thal- 
l^OGEN. 

i:A*mpbigen 2. 1843. [f. Gr. dp^i + -gen.] 
CAm. An element, as oxygen, sulphur, selenium, 

ae (man). 


tellurium, capable of forming, in combination 
with metals, both acids and bases (Berzelius). 

AmpMgene (se*mfi,d5m). 1803. [a. Fr. 

amplngene; see Amphigen Min. = Leu- 
ciTE. (Rejected by Dana.) Hence Amplii*- 

genite, -yte, a lava containing a., or leucite. 
Ampbiigenous (mmfi'd^enos), a. 1835. 
[f. AMPHIGEN+-OUS.] I. Bot. Growing all 
round a central point, a. Chem. Of the nature 
or class of an amphigen 1879. 

Amphigony (^mfi-gom). 1876. [f. Gr. 
dpxpi + •-yovia.'] Sexual reproduct’on. Hence 
Ampbigomic a. pertaining to a. ; bisexual. 
Amphi* gonous a. pertaining to both parents. 
jlAinpliigouri, -gory (m-mfiguaTi, se'mfi,- 
g6ri), 1809, [mod.Fr. ; ?f. Gr. dp(pi + yvpos 
circle, or -ayopia, cf. allegory. A burlesque 
writing without sense, as a nonsense-verse. 
Ampbilogism ^^mfi-lddgiz’m). rare. 1866. 
[£ Gr. dpupikoyos-h-iSM.} A circumlocution. 
^Ajoapbidogy. [ad. Gr. dpcpikoyia.'] Am- 
btoity, (Diets.) 

Ampbimacer (amfi-masai). 1589. [ad. 
L. amphimacruSs a, Gr. dpepipLanpos long at 
both ends.] Gr. and L. Pros. A foot consist- 
ing of a short between two long syllables, as 
cdrztds, or (mod.) multitude^ etc. 
li Ampbioxus (semfi|p*ks»s). 1836. [mod. 
L. f. -h h^vs tapering at both ends.] Zool. 
A genus (containing one species) of fishes, 
called also the Lancelet, the lowest of the verte- 
brates. 

We cannot regard A as a fish Athenaeum. 

Ampbipneust (se*mfiipni^st). PL -s, or 
collect, amphipneusta. 1841. [f. Gr. dpupi + 
-TrvevCTosl] Zool. An Amphibian having both 
lungs and gills, as the Proteus and Siren. 

Arnpbipod (ae*mfi|ppd). 1835. [f. next.] 

sb. One of the Amphipoda. adj. — Amphipod- 
ous, 18^2. 

IjAjnplupoda (semfi'pdda), sh.pl. As sing. 
Amphipod. 1837. {mod.'L. {sc. anhnaUa),i. 
Gr. dpcpL -h -iro^ (irous).] Zool. An order or 
sub-order of the sessile-eyed Crustacea, having 
feet of two kinds, as the common sand-hopper. 
Hence Amphi'podan a. of or pertaining to the 
A. ; var. Amplii*podous. Amphipo*difonn as. 
Ampbiprostyle (»mfi*prdstoil). 1706. [a. 
Fr., ad. L., a. Gr. dpupnrpoarvkos, f. dpepi + 
TTpocrrvkos PROSTYLE.] Arch, A temple having 
a portico in the rear as well as the front, but 
without columns at the sides. 

II AmphisaTca. 1854. [mod.L. f. dp^i + 
adpKa.'] Bot, A hard-rinded berry, succulent : 
within and woody without, as a calabash, 
llAmpbisbaena (semfisbrna). ME. [L., 
a. Gr. dp<pio'fi(uvay f. dp<ph + /3aiveiy. Cf. Fr. 
ainphisbhne.'\ i. A fabled serpent, with a 
head at each end, and able to move in either 
direction : now a poet, conception. 3. Zool. 
A worm-like genus of lizards, having head and 
tail scarcely distinguishable 1833. 

1. Complicated monsters head and taile, Scorpion, 
and Asp, and A dire Milt. P. L. x. 524. Hence 
AmphisbaB’nian a. Amphisbee'nic a. of the 
nature of an a. Amphisbas'nous a. walking 
equally in opposite directions. 

Amphiscians (amfi*jiinz), sb.pi. 1622. 
[f. med.L. Atnphiscii (also used), a. Gr. dp<pi- 
(TKioi (f. dpcf>i + (TKid) + -AN.] Inhabitants of 
the torrid zone, whose shadows at one time fall 
northward, at another southward. 
Ampbistome (9e*mfiist7um). 1880. [ad. 
mod.L. amphistomas f. Gr. dp<pi + erropa,'] 
Zool, A genus of worms, having suckers at both 
ends of the body. Hence AmpM’stomoid a. 
like or akin to the Amphistomes. 

Amphfetylic (amfiistoidik), a. 1876. [f. 
Gr. djU<pt + o'TvAos 4 ‘-iC.] Having piers sup- 
porting both upper and lower mandibular 
arches, as the skulls of certain sharks. 
Ampbitbeatre, -ter (3e:mfi|]7rtoi). 1546. 
[ad. L. amphitheatrumy a. Gr., f, dp^i + $ia- 
rpov. The i7-i8th c. spelling -ter is com- 
mon in U.S.] fi. etymol. A double theatre 
-1807. 3. Hence, An oval or circular build- 

ing, with seats rising behind and above each 
other, around an open space or arena 1546. 
3. A place of public contest, an arena 1640. 


4. A semicircular rising gallery in a theatre 
1882, fs. Jig. Surrounding scene -1711. 
6. transf. A level surrounded by nsing slopes 
1772. 7. Hort. An arrangement of shrubs 

and trees resembLng an a. 1753. 

X The students gathered in the a. to see a painful 
operation 1883. 4, A stalls Dickens. Hence 

A mphitb e*atr ed Jpl. a, formed into, or provided 
with, an a. A mphidaea*tric, -al a. of or i>ertaining 
to or resembling an a. A mpmthea'tricaily adv. 
Ampbitbere (a-mfiijiisi). 1859. [ad. mod. 
L. amphitherium (also m use), f. Gr. dp<pi -{- 
drjpLov.'] Palxozit. An extinct genus of small 
marsupials. 

Ampbi'tropal, a. 1847. [f. Gr. dpepi + 

rpoTTo^ + -AL. ] Bot. Of an embryo : So curved 
as to have both apex and radicle presented to 
the hilum. var. Amphi’tropous. 
ilAmpbitryon (jEmfi*tri,^n). 1862. [f. Mo- 
ii^re’s Amphitryon ili. v.j A host, a dinner- 
giver. 

Ampbodarcb (se’mD’daJk). 1878. [ad. 
Gr. dp^oBapxn^’} Gr, Ant. One governing 
a quarter of a town. 

|lAinpbora(3e*mf6ra). Pl.-ae. 1465. [L., 
ad. Gr. dpcpopevsy short for dpcpicpopcvs.^ I. 
Cl. Aniiq, A two-handled vessel, for holding 
wine, oil, etc. 3. A liquid measure, Greek, 
=: about 9 gals. ; or Roman (also called quad- 
rantal), = 6 gals. 7 pts. 3. Bot. The lower 
part of a pyxis 1821. var. f Amphore (in senses 
I, 2). Hence A*mphoral a. of, pertaining 
to, or like an a, 

Ampboric (temf^rik), a. 1839. [ad. 
mod.L. amphoricus, f, prec. ; see -ic.] i. = 
Amphoral {rare). 3. Med, Like the sound 
produced by blowing or speaking into an am- 
phora, etc., as in a. cough, etc. Hence Am- 
phori*city, a, quality. 

Amphoteric (temfrteTik), a. rare. 1849, 
[f. Gr. dpeporepos + -ic. ] Both acid and alkaline. 
Ample (se*mpT), a. 1481. [a. Fr. L. 

amplus. Compar. -r, -st, also with more, most.] 
I. Extending far; broad, wide, spacious. 
(Now always eulogistic.) 1548. 2, Roomy, 

capacious ; copious 1596. 3. Of things im- 

material : Large in extent or amount 1481 ; 
esp. full, complete 1592 ; liberal, unstinted 
1536. 4. Of a writing, etc. : Copious 1592. 

I. This a. third of our faire kingdome Lear 1. i. 82. 
Ruling in large and a. Emperie Shaks. 2. That 
a. hous Spenser P. Q. in. xi. 49.^ 3. A more a.^ and 

large commission 1542. A. justice Junius, provision 
1834. 4. An ampler description 1670. Hence 

Ampleness {arch.). A’mply adv. in an a, manner. 
fAmple, amply, 77, ME. = Amplify -1533. 
tAmple*ct, V. 1525. [ad. L. amplectiC\ To 
embrace --1657. var. f Ample’x, 
Amplexation (8empleks<?i*j9n). rare. 1615. 
[f. L. amplexat-, amplexari.'] *ti. Embrac- 
ing. 3. Surg. A method of treating fracture 
of the clavicle. 

Amplexicatidate (^mple:ksi|k9*ddit), a. 
1879. [f- F. amplexus +cauda.'] Ent, Having the 
tail enveloped in the interfemoral membrane. 
Amplexicaul (^mple'ksikgl), a. 1760. 
[ad. mod.L. amplcxicaulis (Linn.). 1 Bot. Em- 
bracing the stem, said of sessile leaves, var. 
Ample:xicau*line. 

Amplexifoliate (^mple;ksi|f^ulii(^), a. 
1879. [f. mod.L. amplexifolius, after L. folia- 
ius,] Bot. Having leaves which clasp the stem. 
tAmpliate, v. 15x3. [f. L. ampliat-y ampli- 
are. Cf. Ample v.'] To enlarge ; to amplify 
-1686. Hence A*mpliate, f Ampliated 
adjs. enlarged, amplified. 

Ampliation (sempli|<fi*Jbn). arch. 1509. 
[a. Fr., ad. L. ampliaiionem ; see Ampltate z/.] 
I. Enlarging; amplification. 3. That which 
is added in enlarging ; an enlargement or ex- 
tension 1590. 3* Law. Deferring of judge- 

ment for further consideration 1656. 
Ampliative (se-mplietiv), a. 1842. [f. 

L. ampliat- ; see Ampliate v."] Logic, En- 
larging a simple conception by predicating of 
it something which is not directly implied in it. 
Amplification (semplifik^’Jon). i546- 
[ad. L. arnplijicatiofiem ; see AMPLIFY.] The 
action of ampUfying. i. Enlargement. co?tcr. 
That which is added. 3. Augmentation in 
extent, importance, significance, etc. concr. 


a (pass), au (b«d). v (c«t). g (Fr. ch<?f). a (ev^r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (s^t), i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g^t). 
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An enlarged representation. 1569, esp. Exten- 
sion of meaning 1551. 3. J^ket The exten- 

sion of a simple statement by rhetorical devices ; 
making the most of a thought, etc. 1553. 4. 

Additions made ; statement as amplified 1567, 
*. Atnpli/i-catwn of the predicate (in Gram,') — ex- 
tension of the predicate. 3. A. is the spinning-wheel 
of the bathos, which draws out and spreads it Pope, 
No a. at a!!, but a positiueand measured truth Bacon. 
A'inplificaitory, a, rare. [mod. f. L. am- 
phfcator.'] Of the nature of enlargement. 
Amplifier (3e*mpliioi.9i). 1546. [f.next] 
One v^ho or that which amplifies or enlarges, 
b. spec. An apparatus for increasing the strength 
of wireless signals ; also, a loud speaker used for 
making a voice more audible. 

Amplify (se-mplifai), v. ME. [a. Fr. am- 
plifier, f. L. amplificare, f. amplus.'X^ f i. To en- 
large in space or capacity -1636 ; in volume or 
amount -1626. Also tsitr. [refi.) -1600. 2. 

Of things immaterial : To extend in amount, im- 
portance, etc. 1549. 3. To expand (a story, 

etc.) ME. 4. intr. To enlarge, expatiate 1590. 

5. To magnify, exaggerate 1561. 

I. To' a. states 1 636, sounds Bacon. 2. To a. one’s 
jurisdiction 1767. ^ 3. Instead of saying .. Tumus 
died, he amplifies his death 1751, 4, He would a. 

so much, he would often lose his way 1670. 

Amplitude (se-mplitmd). 1549. [a. Fr., 

ad. L. amphtudo, f. amplus^l The quahty of 
being Ample. i. Extension in space ; 
chiefly width, breadth 1599. 2. Of things 

immaterial ; Width, breadth, fullness ; copious- 
ness 1605. 3* Wide (mental) range 1575. 

4. Excellence, splendour 1549. 5. Astr. 

Angular distance at rising or setting from the 
eastern or western point of the horizon 1627. 

6. E.xtent of motion in space ; esp, (in Physics), 
A, of a vih ration', the distance a particle moves 
from side to side in one vibration 1837. 

1, An a. of form and stature, answering to her mind 

Lamb. a. The a. of the divine charity 1850. 3. 

As for the A. of his Lordship’s mjmde 1575. 4. The 

state and a. of their Empire Fuller. 5. Magnetic 
Ampiiiude '. The a. reckoned from the eastern and 
western points as shown by the compass. 

II Ampu-lla. PI. -ae. ME. [L. ?f. amd- + oUa 
pot, or dim. of amphora quasi ampkolla.'] i. 
Pom, Anitq, A small globular flask or bottle, 
with two handles, a, A vessel for holding con- 
secrated oil, etc. 1598. 3* Biol, Any vessel 

shaped like an ampulla; the dilated end of any 
canal, duct, etc. in an animal; the spongiole 
of a root 1821. var. 'f*A*mpul (in senses i, 2). 
Hence Ampulla*ceotis a. like an a. ; bottle- 
shaped, inflated. A*mpullax, A-mptdlary adjs, 
of the form or character of an a. A’mpuHate a. 
furnished with, or shaped like, an a. ; bellied ; 
var. A'mpnllated pp/* a» Ampu'lliform a, 
flask-shaped, bulging. 

Ampullosity (semps^^-siti). rare. 1868. 
[f. med.L. ampullosus (f. ampulla) -f -ITY.] In- 
flated inanity ; bombast. Browning. 
Ampus-and, ampussy; see Ampersand. 
Amputate (se-mpi^t^'t), v, 1638. [f. L. 
amputat-, amputare,'] i. gen. To lop off or 
prune. Obs, exc. as fig. 2. spec. To cut off a 
limb, or any projecting part of the body. Also 
absol. 1639. Hence A'mputated ppl, a, cut off, 
as a limb, etc. A*mputating vbl, sb. amputation, 
A’mputator, one who amputates, lit. and fig. 
Amputation (sempi/^t^i'Jsn). 1611. [ad. 
L. amputationem (or a. Fr.).] !• The opera- 

tion of amputating (see Amputate). Also 
attfib. 2. fig. Excision, e.g, of sentences, etc. ; 
pruning 1664. 

2. Twas he.. Made those that represent the nation 
Submit and suffer a. Butler Hudibr. IL i. 364. 

II Ampyx (se'mpiks). [Gr. a/trrvf .] Gr.Antiq, 
A broad metal band worn on the forehead of 
ladies of rank ; also, the headband of horses. 
llAmrita (ararrta). AlsoAmreeta. 1810. 
[ad. Skr. (= Gr. d/^(^)/)OTOff). The i is erron. 
lengthened.] Immortal, ambrosial. 

The A.-cup of immortality Southey. 

fA'msel, amzel. 1705. [app. a. Ger., cogn. 
w. OE. dsle, now ousel.\ The Blackbird, or 
the Ring Ousel. 

tllAmtEnan (a*mtman). 1587. [Ger.; cf. Am- 
BASSADE.] One in charge; a bailiff, steward, 
magistrate, etc. 

Amuck (am»'k), a. and adv . ; also amock, 
amok. 1663. [ad. Malay.] 1. Orig. adj. or 

b (Ger. Kffln). 6 (Fr. p^«). ii (Ger. M«ller) 


sb, A frenzied l»flalay. 2. To nm amuck : to 
run viciously, frenzied for blood. (Here orig. 
adf.) 1672, f^g* Wild, or wildly. (Usu. 
with run.) Const, on, at, against, {with, of). 
1689. IT Erron. treated as muck sb. 

3. Too discreet To nin a muck, and tilt at all I meet 
Pope, ^Runs an Indian muck at ail he meets Drvden. 

Amulet (seTni^/let;. 1601. [ad. L. amu- 
leium (Pliny), of unkn. origin.] i. Anything 
worn as a charm against evil, disease, witch- 
craft, etc. Also fig. 1621. fa. Med. A medicine 
w hose virtue or mode of operation is occult -1753. 

^ I. Amulets against agues Sir T. Browne, fig. He 
IS our A, oar Sun Burton. Hence tAmnle'tic a. 
of or pertaining to amulets; sb [sc. medicine.'] 

Amuse (ami5*z), v. 1480. [a. OFr. amu~ 
ser, f. d causal -f muser to stare stupidly. Not in 
Shaks.] ti. intr. To gaze in astonishment 
-1681 ; irans. to cause to muse or stare, to 
puzzle -1741. t2. To occupy the attention of. 

Const, upon, with, about, to. (esp. reft. 2j\Apass.) 
*’i734‘ 3* To divert the attention of ; to beguile, 
mislead. (The usual sense in ly-iSth a) arch. 
1480, 4. To keep in expectation, in order to 

gain or waste time {arch.) 1639; fto keep up for 
a purpose --1693. 5. To divert the attention of 

from serious business; hence, to divert; esp. to 
tickle the fancy of. Const, with, by, in, at. 
1631. 6. To beguile, while away 1771. 

I. To . . stupify, fluster, and a. the senses Swift. 
2. Amused and engrossed by the things of sense 
Watts. 3. Tools of the Devil, to cheat and a the 
world De Foe. Their Fleet was to a. ours whilst 
they cross from Leghorn Nelson, 4. Amused with 
vain expectations 1777. ^ 5. To a. himself with trifles 
1687. 6 . He did this to a. their concern 1771. 

Hence Amn*sable a. capable of being amused. 
Amnsee*, the person amus^ Amiuser. Aniifs- 
ing-ly adm, -ness. 

Amusement (amii7*zment). 1611. [a. Fr., 
f. amuser; see Amuse and -MENT.] The action 
of amusing, or a thing done to amuse. fi. 
Musing -1712; bewilderment -1699. The 
action of amusing (sense 3). arch. 1692. fs- 
A diversion to gain or waste time -1710. 4. 

The action of amusing (sense 5) 1698. 5. concr. 

A pastime, play, game, eta (Orig. deprecia- 
tively.) 1673. 

I. Useless a. and dispute Locke. 4. A is the 
happiness of those that cannot think Pope, When 
men are rightly occupied, their a. grows out of their 
work Ruskin. s Plays and other amusements 1753, 

f Amusette {senaiuze^t). 1761. [a. Fr., dim. 
f. amuse,] A light field-cannon, invented by 
Marshal Saxe. 

Amusive (amiwziv), a. 1728. [f. Amuse 
z/. after abusive, etc.; see-rvE.] Such as to 
amuse. fi- Illusive -1760; recreative -1753. 
2. Interesting; esp, fitted to make one smile or 
laugh 1760. 3» Tending to amusement 1781. 
Hence Amu*sively adv, Amtusiveness. 
A-mu*tter, adv. 1856. [A firepf\ Mutter- 
ing. Mrs. Browning, 
fAmu'Zle, v. rare, 1795. [?dim. of amuse.] 
Amyctic (ami-ktik), a. 1853. T. amyc- 
ticus, a, Gr,, f. ayvaaeiv.] Med, Excoriating, 
irritating, vellicating. 

f A ‘my don, -oun. ME. [a. Fr. amidon 
: — late L. amydum, for cl. amylum; see Amyi..] 
Finest flour -1616. 

Amyelencephalic (amai elens/Tsedik), a. 
1875. d/iueXoy + kyn^ipCLKos + -IC,] Phys. 

Having the central nervous system wanting. 
Amyelotrophy (am9i:el|?’trdfi), 1879. [f. 
Gr. d -h jxveXSs -t -rpo^fa.] Path. Atrophy of 
the spin^ cord. 

Amydous (amai-elss), a. [f. Gr. + 

-ous. ] Phys. Wanting the spinal cord. 
Amygdal. ? Obs. OE. [ad. L. amygdala, 
Q..GT,dpvybaX 7 }.] ti. An almond —ME. a, pi. 
The tonsils; also, the almonds of the ear 1541. 
Hence AmygdaJa'ceous a. Bot. akin to the 
almond. Amygdalate a. made of almonds ; 
fsb. almond-milk (see Almoi^d); Chem. a. salt 
of Amygdalic acid. Amygda*lic a, Chem. of 
or pertaining to almonds. Amygdalic Acid, 
CaoHjeOia. derived from amygdalin by boiling 
with an alkali. Amygdalimeous a. belonging 
to the almond tribe. ‘ 

Amygdalin (ami*gdalin). 1651. [f. as 

prec. + IN.] Chem. C20H27NO11+3 HgO; a 
Glucoside found crystalline in almonds, etc., 
and amorphous in cherry-laurel leaves, etc. 


/Amygdalitis ''-sitis). 1876. [f. as prec. + 
-iTis, J Med. ^ Inflammation of the tonsils. 
Amygdaloid (ami*gdaloid), a. 1791. [f. 
Gr. dyivybaXTi-^-OID. Cf. Fr. amygdaloide.] 
Almond-shaped ; having almond-shaped no- 
dules 1836. As sb. Geol. An igneous rock, usually 
trappean, containing almond-shaped nodules 
or geodes of agate, chalcedony, calcspar, etc. 
Hence Amygd^oi'dal a. 

Amygdiie 'ami'gdizd). 1877. {{.Mamyg- 
^(a/<z)-f-ULE.] Geol. An agate pebble. 
fA'myl 1. 1572. [ad. L. amyhtm, a. Gr. d^v- 
Xov.] Starch; finest flour -1601. Cf. Amydon. 
Amyl 2 1850. [f. L. am^yJum 

starch + -yL(E = Gr. vAr}, An inappropriate 
name. See N. E. D. ] Chem. The monatomic 
alcohol radical of the pentacarbon series C5H11, 
also called Pentyl or Quzntyl. 

aitrib, =amylic: as in AmylalcolioL CH.2CH«i. 
(C2H_4)0H, a burning acrid oily liquid, the chief 
constituent of Fusel oil ; Amyl hydride, -pentane; 
Ethy 1-amyl-acetate, the essence of jargonelle pears. 

Hence A*mylamine, an amine in w’hich one 
hydrogen atom of ammonia is replaced by amyl 
A'mylate, a salt of the radical amyl, in which amyl 
replaces the oxygenated group in a metallic salt. 
A*mylene, the diatomic hydrocarbon, or olefine, of 
the pentacarbon series, C5H 1 0 » formed by the removal 
of one atom of wrater from amyl alcohol ; it has 
anaesthetic properties. Amylic a. of or pertaining 
to amyl ; = Amyl atirih. 

Amylaceous (semil^-Jss), d:. 1830. [f. L. 

ACEOUS. Cf. Fr. amylacd.] Of the 
character or nature of starch ; starchy. 
Amylo-, comb, form of Amyl 1, -. Hence : 
amylo-ce llulo'se [L. cellulosus], a supposed 
constituent of starch granules, which is colour- 
ed copper-red by iodine; -gen, soluble starch; 
-lytic [Gr. -Atrrt/ros] a. , converting starch into 
dextrine and sugar ; -meter [Gr. y^Tpov], an 
instrument for testing the amount of starch, in 
potatoes, etc. ; -synthesis [Gr. crvveeais], the 
formation of starch by assimilation. 

Amyloid (se*miloid). 1857. [f. L. amylum, 
Gr. a/iuAov + -oiD.] A. adj. Starch-like, B. 
sb. I. Any non-nitrogenous starchy food 1872. 
2. A starch-like substance forming the cell-w’alls 
in the cotyledons of various plants. 3. An 
albuminoid developed in diseased degeneration 
of various animal organs. Also attrib. Hence 
Amyloi'dal a, 

Amylose (se mild^a*s). 1877. If- ^ P^cc. + 
-OSE. Chem. A subdivision of the Carbohydrates. 
The Amyloses are dextrin, starch, inulin, gly- 
cogen, cellulose, tunicin, and gum, all having the 
composition CgHioOg, or a multiple thereof. 
Amyosthenic (am9ii^sj)e*nik). 1879. [f. 
Gr. d+ixvs, fJLvbs-i-crGeveia +- IC. ] Med. A medi- 
cine which depresses muscular action. 
Amyo'troptiy. 1879. [f. Gr. d + /iCy, ^uds 
+ -T/w)0ia.] Atrophy of muscle. Hence 

Amyotro'phic a, 

A*myous, a. 1879. [f. Gr. d/iuo?.] PaiJi. 
Wanting^ in muscle. 

llAm^i^s (se'miris). 1865. Bot. A genus 
of tropical trees and shrubs, yielding resinous 
products. 

Amzel, var. of Amsel. 
fAn, adjA Earlier form of the numeral 
One ; retained in the north. See Ane, A 
adj.’^, and ONE. 

An (toneless an, sn; emph. sen), adj!^, 
indef, article. The older and fuller form of a, 
now retained only bef. a vowel sound, by most 
writers bef. h, and by some bef. eu, it {—yu), 
in unaccented syllables. For its history, and 
signification, see A adJP 
An, an' (an, on, ’n), conj. [weakened from 
And.] I. ^ Amq, con j. co-ordinate. (L. et.) 
OE. Rare after 1500, exc. in dial, as an , and 
in common pronunc. 2. == And, conj, con- 
ditional. = tf. (L. si.) arch, and dial. Rare 
bef. 1600; exc. in anP ( = an it), occurring only 
once in the ist Folio of Shaks. Mod. writers 
make an for ' and L. et, dial, or illiterate, 
but an or an for ' and’, L. si, arch. Dialect- 
ally both are an" ; the intensified and ij, an 
if, still exists in s.w. dial, as nif. 

a. There, an’t shall please you L.L.L. v. ii. 584. 
Nay then two treyes, an if you grow so nice Ibid. v. 
ii. 232. 
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’t’An, prep. The orig, form of On, in Anglo- 
Saxon also absorbing in. After nth c. on 
prep. occ. became an bef. vowels, as an edge, 
etc. (see A prepd), but later again this became 
on, or in, exc. in go an (now a) hawking, twice 
an hour. See An- pref, i, and A prepP 
Each paxticular haire to stand an end Hami. i. v. ig. 
Set my pugging tooth an edge T. iv. lii. 7. 

An-, pr^x. I. OE. and ME. an- = An 
prep, (see prec.) Cf. X-pref, 2, Obs., exc, as 
in a 7 ion, anent, etc. s. ME. an-, reduced 
f. OE. and-, against; see And-. fa. ME. 
an-: — OE. dn one. 4. ME. an- = Anglo- 
Norm. an-, OFr, en- L. in- = in, into, as 
Anoint (L. inuncium), etc. 5. ME. an-, 
for earlier a- — OE. a- {A- pref. 1), or OFr. 
a- : — L. ab-, ad-, ex-, oh-, as a\n)s-aumple, 
refash, example, or changed to ensample, 6, 
M E. an-, earlier a-, = OFr. a - : — L. an- — ad- 
‘ to bef. n-, as in a{n')nounce. See Ad-, 7. 
an-, repr. L. an- = ad- bef. n-, as in annul, etc, 
8. an-, repr. L. an- bef. certain cons., for am-, 
amh-, ambi- on both sides, about. 9. an-, 
repr. Gr, dy- for dm up, back, etc. (see Ana-) 
bef, a vowel; also in anchor^, anchoret. 10. 
an-, repr. Gr. dv-, not, without (bef. cons, d; 
see A- pref 14) ; esp. in scientific words. 

-an, suffix. I. Derivative. I. repr. L. -anus, 
-ana, -anum, of or belonging to. Orig. in ME. 
-ain, or (after i) -en, after OFr., but later 
refash. -an. Esp. added to proper names; 
* belonging to a place as Oxonian, etc. ; 
'following a founder', or ‘a system', as 
Lutheran, Anglican, etc.; and (Zool.) * belong- 
ing to a class or order’, as crustacean, etc. 
Prop, these are all adjs., but many are used 
subst. as in L. In L. this termination was 
added to others, as -ius, in -ianus, whence -lAN, 
which is in use merely a euphonic var, of -an ; 
cf. Corinthian, Roman. 3. in Ckem. for -ane, 
as in azotan (obs.). 

tn. Inflectional, ti. In OE. pL ending = 
ME. -en, as ox-en : — OE. ox-an. Hence (dat. 
orloc. sing.) in advb. or prep, forms, as beforan. 
t2. In OE. pres. inf. ending, — ME. -en, -e, as 
OE. writ an, ME, wriie{n\ now write. 

Ana (^i*na, ama). 1727. [a. L. -ana in 

neiit. pL of adjs. in -anus (see -an suffix i), as 
in [Dicta) Virgiliana. Used in Fr. as sb. 
sing, un ana.~\ A. suffix. Sayings of a person, 
literary trifles, gossip, etc. , of a place ; anec- 
dotes of, notes about, or publications bearing 
upon 1741. 

Shakespeariana 1S63. 

B. sb. I. collect, sing. {with;z>/.) A collection 
of the sayings or table talk of any one 1727. 
3. collect, pi. Clever sayings or anecdotes of 
any one ; notes, etc. relating to a person or 
place ; literary gossip ? 1755. 

X. Boswell’s Life of Johnson .th& Ana of all Anas 
Southey. at. Ere days that deal in ana Tennyson. 
II Ana (sema), adv. Often written dd or d. 
1500. [med.L. a. Gr. dm (see next) as advb.] In 
prescriptions : Throughout, of each, of every 
one alike : hence formerly, ' an equal quantity 
or number ’. 

Ana of each does the just Mixture make Cowley. 
Ana-, pref., repr. Gr. dvd up, in place or 
time, back, again, anew, in words and deriva- 
tives from Gr. 

Ana, var. of Anna, Indian money. 
Anabaptism (senabas-ptiz’m). 1577. [ad. 
L. ajiabaptismus, a. Gr., f. dvd+^avrLCf}j. 6 s.'] 1. 
Re-baptisra. (The orig. sense in L.) Pdsotransf. 
1645. The doctrine of the Anabaptists; 

also, occas., of modem Baptists (see next). 1577. 
So fAnaba’ptistry. 

Anabaptist (senabse'ptist). 1532. [ad. mod. 
L. anabaptista; see prec. Cf. Fr. anahaptiste,'] 
I. lit. One who baptizes over again (whether 
frequently, or once). Hence 3. Ch. Hist. Name 
of a sect which arose in Germany in r52i. 
3. Applied (invidiously) to the Baptists; and 
occas. (loosely) to other non-Anglicans 1586. 
Also attrih. 

3. Baptists never called themselves awabaptists j 
as they did not admit that immersion . . was baptism 
[without] an intelligent concurrence.. on the part of 
the recipient Dr. J. Angus, attrih. An . . a, preacher 
Swift, Hence Amabapti'stic, -al a. connected 
with or attributed to Anabaptists ; -ly adv. 
Anabaptize (semab^ptsi'z), v. 1637. [ad. 


med.L. anabaptizare, ad. Gr. dua&aTrrl^aif.j 
To re-bapt.ze, re-chnsten ; hence, to re-name. 
Marvel! . now anabaptized Dr. Turner as Mr. Smirke 
H. Coleridge. 

Anabas ^£e*nabses\ 1845. [mod.L. (Cuvier), 
a. Gr, dva^ds, dua^atveiv.j A genus of acantho- 
pterygian fishes, which sometimes leave the 
water, and even climb trees, 
ii Anabasis (anse'b^is). 1706. [a. Gr., f. 

dva 0 alv€Lv; cf. /Sams.] i. A gomg up, a mili- 
tary advance ; esp. that of Cyrus the younger 
into Asia, as narrated by Xenophon, fa. Med. 
The course of a disease to its climax 1706. 

I. General Sherman’s great a. 1S64. 

tllAna-batlirum. 1623. [L., a. Gr. dud 0 a- 
dpov.'] A raised platform ; a pulpit -i759* 
Anabatic (senab^-tik), a. 1811. [ad. Gr. 
dva^aTtKos.) Med. Of or belonging to Ana- 
basis (sense 2]; increasing (as a fever). 
Anabiotic(2emab3i|f7*tikj,tz. 1879. [f. Gr. 
dvd + ptooTiKos.) Med. Sumulant or tonic. 
tllAnabro-sis. 1721. [Gr., f, dva^poo-, dva- 
iSt^pdaudv.'] Med. Corrosion of the soft parts 
of the body. Hence fALnabro'tic a. 
llAnaca'mpsis. 1879. IGi.ffi. dvaudpTTTdv.'] 
Reflection ; reaction. Hence Anaca*mptic, 
-al, a. causing or suffering reflection; chiefly 
of echoes. ALnaca*mptically adv. by way of 
a. tAnaca*mptics, [a) — Catoptrics (see Catop- 
tric) ; [b) the branch of Acoustics, that relates 
to reflection of sound, 

Anacard (m-nakaid). 1541. [a. Yr.ana- 
carde, ad. mod.L. anacardium, f. Gr. dvd + 
jcapBla, from its shape. Now used in L. form. ] 
The nut of the Cashew [Anacardium occiden- 
fale)\ also, any plant of N.O. A 7 iacardiacex 
(Lindley). Hence Anaca*rdate. Chcm. See 
Anacardic. Anacardia-ceous di. belong- 
ing to the Anacardiacex, as the Cashew, and 
the trees that produce mangos, pistachios, etc. 
Anacardic (senakaudik), a. 1863. [f. mod. 
G. anacardium A -\cf\ Of the Cashew-nut ; as 
in anacardic acid,C^fA.^ffi>’i, extracted from itby 
the action of ether. Its salts are anacardates. 
Anacathartic (semajkajia'itik). 1696. [f. 
Gr. dvd -h Cathartic.] Med, adj. Causing 
anacatharsis, i. e. vomiting or expectoration. 
sb. [sc. drug, etc.] Now written Anoca- 
thartic. 

II A nacephalseo’sis. rare. 1696. [Gr. ; see 
next. ] Recapitulation. 
Anacephalize(0en^e*falaiz),z/. ’I Ohs. 1654. 
[f. Gr. dudA Ke<paX. 7 j + -iZK.'\ 'To recapitulate. 
IjAnactiaris (anse'karis). 1848. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. dvd + ^ American water-weed 

[A. Alsinastrum or El odea Canadensis), which 
appeared unaccountably in Britain in 1842, and 
rapidly filled canals, ditches, and ponds, all over 
the country. 

Anaclior et(e, anacliorite,var. Ancho ret. 
Ana*chorism. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. dvd a 
X coplov, to match anachronism ; see -ISM.] 
Something foreign to the country. Lowell. 
Anadbronic, -al (aenakrp'nik, -al), a. 1807. 
[f. Gr. dm + xpovos ; cf. chronic.] Erroneous 
m date or order ; marked by anachronism. 
Hence Anacliro’nically adv. 

Anaclironisin (anse-kroniz’m). 1646. [a. 
Fr. anachronisme, ad. L. anacJironismus, a. Gr. , 
f. dvaxpovi (eiv. ] i . An error in computing time, 
or fixing dates ; reference of an event, etc. , to 
a wrong date. Used etymologically of a date 
which is too early [prochronism), but also of 
too late a date [parachronism). 3. Anything 
done or existing out of date ; hence, any former 
thing, which is, or would be, out of harmony 
with the present ; a practical a. 1816. 

*. A pilgrimage now seems ^ a. 1859. Hence 
Ana’cnronist, one who commits an a. (De Quincey.) 
Ana chroni'stic a, of the nature of, or involving, a. 
Ana'chronize v. to transfer to a wrong time. 
(Lowell.) Ana*cliroiious a. involving a. j -ly adv. 
tAnack. 1615. Oatmeal bread -1750. 
Anaclastic (genaklo’stik), a. 1753. [f. Gr. 
dvduXaaros,, f. dvaK\ai€iv +-ic.] i. Opt. Per- 
taining to, or produced by, refraction 1796. 
3, Springing back with a crackling sound 1753. 
As sb, [pi.) [Cf. acoustics.] = Dioptrics 1696. 

I. Anaclastic curves : certain apparent curves seen 
at tbe bottom of a vessel full of water, etc., caused by 


refraction. z. Anaclastic glasses x low phials, with 
very thin, slightly convex, bottoms, which become 
concave, and again convex, with a crackling noise, as 
the air in the phials is sucked out or returned. 

Anaclete (lemaklft). rare. 1817. [ad. Gr. 
dvdKk 7 }T 0 S, f. dvaKaX€€tv; cf. pai'aclefe.] The 
Recalled ; a name given to Julian the Apostate. 
Anaccenosis (se najsfn<?‘**sis). 1589. [med. 
L. a. Gr. dvanolvcoaLs, f. dvd 4- kolvociv, f. 
uoivos.] Rhet. A figsre, by which the speaker 
applies to his hearers or opponents for their 
opinion upon the point in debate. 

II Anacolutbia (m nak<7l'z7'J)ia). 1856. [L., 

a. Gr. ] A w*ant of grammatical sequence ; the 
passing to a new construction before the 
original one is completed. 
lljSiacolutbon (senakt?lk7*j3^n). PI. -a 
(-ons). 1706. [a. L., a. Gr., f. dv priv.+d copul, 
+/f Aeu^os.] Gram. An instance of anacoluthia. 
Hence Anacolu*thic a. of or pertaining to ana- 
coluthia; lacking grammatical sequence; -ally 
adv. 

Anaconda (tenak^mda). Also -o. 1768. 

[?] Orig. A large Ceylonese snake (? Python 
reiiculaius, or P. molurus Gray) ; spec, applied 
(erron.) to a large S. American Boa [Eunecies 
murinus Gray), called in Brazil sucunnba ; 
loosely, any large snake which crushes its prey. 
Anacreontic (an^e-kr/ip-ntik), a. 1656. [ad. 
L. aiiacreonticus ,i. Gr. ’Ava/rpecyvprop. name.] 
Of, or after the manner of, the Greek poet Ana- 
creon. As sb. [sc. poem.] 1656, Hence Ana - 
creomtically adv. 

Anacrotism (anse'krbtiz’m). 1879. [f. Gr. 
dsid + /cpoTos.] Phys. A secondary oscillation 
or notch in the upward portion of the curve ob- 
tained in a sphygmographic tracing. Hence 
Anacro'tic a. (More fully anadicrotic) 
|lAnacni*sis. 1833. [L., repr. Gr. dvaupov- 
(Tis.] Pros. A syllable at the beginning of a 
verse, before the just rhythm. 

Anadem (zemadem). poet. 1604. [ad. L. 
anadema, a. Gr., f. dvaScFtv.] A wreath for the 
head ; a chaplet, a garland. 

Anadems of flowers Drayton. 

fAnadesm. 1658. [ad. Gr. dvaUapri.] A 
bandage for wounds. 

Anadicro'tic, fuller f. Anacrotic. 

II Anadiplosis (0e:na|dipl^a-sis). 1589. [L., 
a. Gr., f. dvd A SiTTkoeiv."] Rhet. Reduplica- 
tion ; the beginning of a sentence, line, or 
clause with the concluding, or any prominent, 
word of the preceding. 

As thus : Comforte it is for man to haue a wife, Wife 
chast, and wise. .Anadiplosis Puttenham. 
Anadrom (semadr^m). 1859. [a. Fr. ana- 
drome, ad. Gr. dvdSpopLos.] An anadromous 
fish. 

Anadromous (anas*drdm9s), a. 1753. [f. 
Gr. dvddpopos.] I. Zool. Ascending rivers 
to spawn. 3. Bot. Of ferns : Having their 
lowest secondary branches on the antenor side 
of the pinnae 1881. 

II Anaemia (anrmia). 1836. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
dvai/xia, f. dvAalpa.] Path. Lack of blood, 
or of red corpuscles in the blood. Hence An- 
se’mial, Anae-mic adjs. bloodless; of or pertain- 
ing to a. 

Anaemo'tropy. i860. \{. Or* dv a dtpui a 
- rpQ<pia.'\ Path. Deficient nourishment of the 
blood. 

AnaBre*tic. 1879. [f. Gr. dvaipcriKhs.] APed. 
An agent which tends to destroy tissue. 
Anaerophyte (^Fou^jfsit). 1876. [f. Gr. 
dvAarjp, d€pos A (pvrbv.] Bot. A plant which 
does not need a direct supply of air. 

II Anaesthesia (aenesjjz’sia, senih-). X72X. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. dvaiaOrjaia, f. dv + ai<x$ 7 }(ns. 
Cf. Fr. anesthisie. The a? is by some pro- 
nounced (f, i, t) according to place of accent.] 
Loss of feeling or sensation; insensibility. Also 
fig. var. tAnaesthe’sis. Hence Aneesthe’- 
siant adj. producing a. ; sb. an anaesthetic. 
Anae sthesi’meter, an instrument for measur- 
ing the amount of an anaesthetic administered. 
Anaesthetic (3enes|)e*tik, -Jirtik), a. 1847. 
[a. Gr. dvalaOrjTos, f. dv A alaOrjrdu Cf. Fr. 
anesihUique, and Esthetic.] i. Insensible 
1848. Si. fig. Unfeeling (rar^) i860. 3- 
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Producing, or connected \\ith_the production of, 
insensibility 1847. 4. sk [sc. ag-euk] 1848. 

jE. An a. state Simpson. z. A cold a. tempera- 
ment i36o. 3 - An a. a^ent, operation Simpson. 

Hence Anaestlie*tically adv, or in tbe way of, 
an a. ; «;o as to produce ansesthesia. 

Ansestiietize ^ane*s}ji'tstz,ajQr-),2;. 1848. [f. 
as prec. ~ -IZE. ] To render insensible. Hence 
Aii2estlie*tist:,onewho administers anaesthetics, 
Anae sthetiza'tion, the process of rendering 
insensible; subjection to anaesthetics. 
nAnagennesis sena,dgenrsis). 1879. [Gr.] 

A reproduction of structure. 

Anagl3Tpll (semaglif). 1651. [ad. Gr. ava- 
yKv<pTi, f. di/a -f Cf- Fr. anaglyphs^ 

I. An ornament worked in low relief. 3. A 
superimposed stereogram 1909. Hence Ana- 
giy*pMc a . 5 sh (//.) « Anaglyptics. 
Anaglyptic (^naglrptik), tr. 1656. Fad. 
L., a. Gr. avaykvirnno^ ; see prec.] Of or 
pertaining to Anaglyphs. As sb. (pi.) The 
art of carving in low relief, chasing, embossing, 
etc. 1662. 

Anaglyptograpli (anagli-ptdgraf). 1876. 
[f. Gr. di'dYAuTTToy + -7/)a</)os.] A machine for 
producing representations in relief, of coins, 
medals, etc. H ence Anaglypto’graphy, the 
art of engraving such representations. 

|j Anagnorisis (3en%n^*risis). 1800. [L., a. 
Gr.] Recognition; Mki^^ddriouemeni in a drama. 
Anagnost (semagn^st). ? Obs. i6or. [ad. 

L a. Gr. avayvwcTTjs*^ A reader, a prelector ; 
the reader of the lessons in church. 

11 Anagoge (,JEnagda-d 22 )- 170^- [L., a. Gr. 

duayojy^j f. dvdy€LvJ] fi. Spiritual elevation, 
esp. to understand mysteries. 3. Mystical or 
spiritual interpretation 1849. var. A*nagogy (a 
better Eng. form). Hence Anago*gic adj. of 
or pertaining to a. ; mystical, spiritualized ; sh, 
one skilled in explaining the Scriptures; sb, pi, 
anagogic studies, or practices. Anago*gic^ a. 
Of words, etc,; mystical, spiritual, allegorical; 
catachr, of persons. Anago*gically adv, with 
a hidden spiritual sense. 

Anagogy, better form of Anagoge. 
Anagimn (semagr^m). 1589. [ad. mod. 
L. anagramma, f. Gr. dvaypa<piLV, to write up, 
back, or anew.] i. A transposition of the 
letters of a word, name, or phrase, whereby 
a new one is formed. t 3 . loosely or fig, 
A transposition, a mutation --1678. 

X, This Gusiavus (whose a. is Augustus) was a 
great Captain Howell. 

tA'nagram, v, rare, 1630. [f. the sb.] To 
Anagrammatize, trans, and intr, -175^* 
Anagrammatic, -al (semaigramse-tik, -al), 
a, 1605. [f. mod. L, anagrammat-t ana- 

grajnina (see Anagram) -f-ic, -h-AL. Cf. Fr. 
anagrammatique, J Of or pertaining to an ana- 
gram ; performed or produced by transposition 
of letters. Hence Amagramma-tically adv. 

Anagrammatize(£eaagr3e‘mat3iz),z'. 1591. 
[ad. Gr. dvaypafifiaTL^ecv ; cf. Fr. anagram- 
matiser.\ To transpose so as to form an 
Anagram. 

Others, .a. it from Eva into vae^ because (they say) 
she was the cause of all our woe 1637. Hence 
Anagra*mmatism* the formation of anagrams; 
var. fAnagra’psis. Anagra*iimiatist, a maker 
(or hook) of anagrams ; var. t Amagraminist 
tA*nagnra.pll. [ad. Gr. dvaypacpi).} An inven- 
tory, (Diets.) 

An al (^i*nal), a. 1769. [ad. mod.L. anahs,'] 
I. Of or pertaining to the anus 1836. 3. 

Situated near the anus 1769. 

Analdte, -ime (ansedsoit, -aim), [mod.f. 
Gr. dv + a\Ki/xos, for which Dana substituted 
dvaXfcris + -ITE , weak (in electric power) . ] Mzn, 
One of the Zeolite section of Hydrous Silicates, 
occurring in trap rocks. 

Analects (semalekts), sb. pL 1623. [ad. 
L. analecta, a. Gr., f. dvd + Kkyuv, Freq. in j 
L. form.] 1*1. Crumbs; gleanings -1721. 
3. literary gleanings, (Usu, as a title.) 1658. 

X. No trencher-a. 1643. *. The Confucian A 1861. 
IlAnalemma (senale’maX 1652. [L., ‘the 

pedestal of a sun-dial ’, a, Gr. dvdkrjpLfjia a prop, 
f, dvaXafxpdveiv.l ti- orig. A sort of sun- 
dial. (?mEng.) 3. An orthographical pro- 
jection of the sphere, made on the plane of 


the mendian ; used in dialling, etc. 1652. 3 * 

A gnomon or astrolabe, having the projection 
on a plate of wood or brass, with a horizon or 
cursor fitted to it, formerly used in solving 
problems 1667. 4. A scale of the sun's 

daily declination draw n from tropic to tropic 
on artificial terrestrial g'obes 1832. 

A’lialepsy. ? Obs. ME. [ad. medX. 
analepsia (^o used), f. Gr. dvdXrppi^ ] Med. 

1. Epilepsy arising from stomachic disorder. 

2. The support given in the treatment of a 
fractured limb i860. 

Analeptic (senale'ptik), a, 1661. [ad. mod. 
L. analepticus, a., Gr., f. dvakapL^dvaivi see 
Analemma.I Med. Restorative, strengthen- 
ing. As sb. [sc. medicine or alime 7 it.\ 1671. 
var. tAnale’ptical. 

|j Analgesia (sen^ldgrsia). 1706. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. dvakyqaia,'] Med, Insensibility to pain; 
opp. to anaesthesia, total insensibility. Hence 
Analge'sic a. tending to remove pam; sb. [sc. 
drug.\ {^xXt.T a?ialgeiicP^ 

AnaJlagmatiC (je n^liegmse-tik), a . 1869. 
[f. Gr. dv -jraXA.a7/ia(T-), f. dXXdrrfiv,^ Math. 
Not changed m form by inversion, as the 
sphere. 

f Ana^logal, <2. 1631. analogus ^ = 

Analogous. (Freq. in 17th c.) 

Amalogic (aenalp-dgik), a, 1677. [ad. L. 
analogicus, a. Gr., f. dvakoyia. ; see Analogy. 
Cf, Fr. analogiqne,'] Of or belonging to, or 
tconstituted by, an^ogy. 

Analogical (senaip-dgikM), ^7. 1570. [f. as 
prec. +-ALh] ti. Math. Proportional 1570. 

2. Of the nature of analogy 1609. 3* Express- 

ing an analogy, metonymic ; as the afiple of the 
eye 1623, t4. Figurative 1638. 5. = Analo- 
gic 1854. 6. = Analogous {arch.) 1644. 

a. A or inductive reasoning Price. ^ 3. When a 
country which has sent out colonies is termed the 
mother country, the expression is a. Mill. Hence 
Analo *gically adv. .^alo'gicalness, the quality 
of being a. ; fitness for illustration, rare, 

tAna'logism. rare. 1656. [ad. Gr. dva- 
koyicrptos proportionate calculation ; see Ana- 
LOGON.] I. Math. The constitution of a 
proportion -1667. 3 . An argument from 

cause to effect : a priori reasoning 1656. 3* 

Med, Diagnosis by analogy “1753* 

Analogize (^aedod^aiz), z/. 1655. [f. Ana- 
logy, or f. Fr. analogiser,'] 1. inir. To em- 
ploy analogy; orig. to reason by proportion. 

3. tmjzs. 'To figure 1743 * to make, or show to 

be, analogous 1802. 3. inir, (for refi.) To be 

in general harmony 1733. 

3. Exceptions.. a. with special providences^ in the 
mundane order F, Haxl. Hence AnaTogist, one 
who seeks, or argues from, analogies. Aoiadogi’stic 

a. of or pertaining to (linguistic) analogists. ^ Ana*- 
logizlng vbl.sb, the perception of analogies, ana- 
logical reasoning. 

IjAnalogon. PI. ^a. i8ro. [a. Gr., f. dva I 
-}- Xdyoy.] " ANALOGUE. 

Analogous (anse’logos), a. 1646. [fiL.nwtr- i 
logus, a Gr. h.vbXeryo^\ see prec.] i. Having 
analogy; similar in attributes, circumstances, 
relations, or uses ; esp, in Nat. Hist. 1664. 
Const, to. 3. = Analogical 3 (rare) 1671. 

I. We are in a state of trial, .a. or like to our moral 
and religious trial Butler. The bristles and quils 
in other Animals.. are a. to the hairs in a man 1664. 
3 Nouns are either Univocal, Equivocal, or A. 
Abp. Thomson. Hence AnaTogous-ly adv., -ness. 
Analogue (se*nMpg). 1826. [a. Fr., f. Gr. 
dvdXoyov An ALOGON , which was earlier. ] 1 . 

An analogous word or thing 1837. 3 . esp. in 

Nat. Hist. a. A part of an animal or plant 
representative of a different part in another. 
Strictly said of organs of different origin. 1826. 

b. A species or tribe in one region, or at one 
period, which represents a different species or 
tribe elsewhere or at a different epoch 1830. c. 
A representative in a different class or group 

^if^Renard the Fox has its a. among the Kafirs 
Sayce. a. The fossil shells with their recent 
analogues Lyell. . The fishes, marine analogues of 
flying creatures G. Allen. 

.^alogy (ansedodgi). 1536. [ad. L. ana- 
lo Ha, a. Gr., f. dvaXoyos\ see An ALOGON. Cf. 
Fr. analogic.'] i. Math. Proportion; agree- 
ment of ratios 1557; hence, fdue proportion 


o (Ger. Kiln), o (Fr. pr«). ii (Ger. MiZller). ii (Fr. d«ne). v (c«rl). e (e») (th«e). 


-1774. 3. Equivalency or likeness of relations. 

Const, to, with, between. 1550. 3- vaguely, 

Similarity 1605. i’4* A simile or similitude 

-1651. 5. ~ Analogue 1646. fi. Logic, a.. 

Resemblance of relations or attributes as a 
ground of reasoning, b. Presumptne reasoning 
based on the assumption that if things have 
some similar attnbutes, they will have other 
similar attributes 1602. 7. Laiignage. Simi- 

larity of formative or constructive processes. 
{Form-association is the term now used where 
the forms only of words are cons.deied.) 1659 
8. Nat. Hist. Resemblance of form or function 
without identity of essence 1814. ^ 

3. Which three parts active [experimental, phil(> 
sophical, magical] have a correspondence and a, with 
the three parts speculative Bacon. 3. Places, 
Persons, .which bear a Resemblance, or at least some 
remote A , with what we iuid represented ApoisoN. 
5. The child is the a. of a people yet in childh(^ 
Lytton. 6. A- is of weight . . to wards determining 
our Judgment Butler, A., how’ever, is not proof, 
but illustration Stubbs. 

fA’iialyse, sb. 1638. [a. Fr., f. med.L. ana- 
lysis.] = Analysis -1730. 

Analyse, «ze (se'nabiz), 22. 1601. [a. mod. 
Fr. analyser ( = fairs V analyse), f. analyse 
Analysis ; see prec. On Gr. analogies the 
vb. would have been analysize, whence Ana- 
lyze, the Eng. spelhng.] Prim., sign. T o take to 
pieces. To make an Analysis of ; to separate, 
distinguish, or ascertain the elements of any- 
thing complex, as a material collection, chemi- 
cal compound, light, sound, a miscellaneous 
list, account, or statement, a sentence, phrase, 
word, conception, feeling, action, process, etc. 
See Analysis. 

To a. the process of inference Mill, the sensations 
of pleasure and pain Darwin, the nature of Jacobinism 
Coleridge, limestone Smeaton, samples of water 
{mod,), a poem Moore, lines into syllables Johnson, 
light Brewster. Hence A*naly sable, -zable 
capable of being analyzed. Asnalysa'tuon, -za*- 
tion, analysis. A'ualy sed, -zed a. resolved or 
reduced to its elements. 

Analyser, -zer (ae nabizsr). 1627. [f. 

prec.] I, He who or that which analyzes, s. 
In the polariscope, the part which exhibits the 
fact that the light has been polarized 1863, 

1. Bacon— the great a. of common sense 1869. 

Analysis (ansedisis). Pi. ^alyses (-^z), 
1581. [a. med.L., a. Gr. cLvdXv<ns, f. drd-f- 
Xveit'.] 1. The resolution of anything com- 
plex into its simple elements, opp. to synthesis ; 
the exact determination of its components, 
Obs. of things material. 3. concr, A tabular 
statement, a s3mopsis or conspectus, of the re- 
sults of the above process 1668. Specifically. 

3. Chem. The resolution of a chemical com- 
pound into its proximate or ultimate elements; 
the determination of its elements, or of the fo- 
reign substances which it may contain 1655. 

4. Opt. The resolution of light into its pnsmatic 

constituents 1831. 5. Literature. The critical 

examination of any production, so as to exhibit 
its elements in simple form 1644. Gram. 

The ascertainment of the elements composing 
a sentence, or any part of it 1612. 7. Math. 

Ancient A. The proving of a proposition by 
resolving it into simpler propositions already 
proved or admitted. Mod. A . The resolving of 
problems by reducing them to equations. 1656. 
8. Logic, The tracing of things to their sources; 
the discovery of general principles underlying 
concrete phenomena 1680. 

I. A. is not the business of the Poet. His office is 
to portray, not to dissect Macaulay, 2. A of , , 
In Memorlam {tiUe\ 3, Quediiative^ analysis de- 
termines vjltat the elements of a chemical compound 
are, quantitative in what quantity each is present, 
by weight {graviznetrical) or by volume {volumein- 
cal) N.E. D- S Such, in brief a., was the memor- 
able Declaration of Elizabeth Motley. 6. Logical, 
Syntactic, or Sentence Analysis-, the resolution of 
the sentence into elements having definite relations 
to the whole sentence and to each other, as subject 
nnd predicate with their respective enlargements. 
8. A. finds out causes by their effects Watts. 

Analyst (semalist). 1656. [a. Fr. analysts, 
f. analyser, after vbs. in -iser, whence -isU (Eng. 
-1ST). See Analyse. Cf. latiniser, latinisU.] 
One who makes an Analysis, esp, in Math. 
1656 ; and Chem. (the common use now) 1800. 
Analytic (senali*tik), a, 1590, [ad. med.L. 
analyticus, a. Gr. ; see Analysis. Cf. Fr. 

e (if) (rein), i (Fr. fairo), 5 (ftr, firm, ?/7rth). 
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lyiiqueJX A, ad J. i. Of, perlainiiig to, or in 
accordance with Analysis ; resolving com- 
pounds into their elements 1601. S2. Addicted 

to analysis ; analytical 1805. 

B. sb, mostly pi. aiial3rtics, tr. L. a?ialyi:cj, 
a. Gr, dvaXvTiKa, adj. pi. neut. nsed subst. as 
title of Aristotle’s treatises on Logic. i. 

The science and art of Analysis 1641. 2. spec. 

That part of Logic which treats of analysis 1590; 
fthe application of Algebra to geometry -1751. 
Analy*tical, a. 1525. [f. asprec.l i. Ofor 
pertaining to analytics ; emploving the analytic 
method ; Lang, expressing the elements of a 
proposition or complex notion by distinct words, 
instead of combining several into one word, 
as wziA a sword iov glad io 1873. = ANA- 

LYTIC a. I. 1656. Hence Analytically adv. 

11 Anamnesis (^namnrsis). 1657. [Gr.l 
The recalling of things past ; reminiscence. 
The doctrine of A , in Plato, according! to which the 
soul had pre-existed in a purer state, and there gained 
its ideas 1876. Hence Anamne’stic a. recalling 
to mind; aiding the memory; isb. [sc. medicine or 
symptom.] 

Anamorpliism (senampufiz'm). 1836. [f. 
Gr. dvd + fxopcpr} -t 'ISM.] i. Distorted pro- 
jection. a. Progression from a lower to a 
higher type 1852. Hence AnamoTphous a. 
distorted (rare). 

Anamorptiose (asnamyiLus, -6s), v. rare. 
ff. next; cf. Metamorphose.] To represent 
by Anamorphosis. 

Anamorphosis (senamyifosis). 1727. [a. 
Gr. dvafjLofxjxxxTi^j f, dva + fLoppouv. Also 
ana 7 norph 6 'sis.] 1. A distorted projection 
or drawing of anything, which, w’hen viewed 
from a particular point, or by reflection from 
a suitable mirror, appeam regular and properly 
proportioned; a deformation. a. Bot. Ab- 
normal transformation, due to degeneration or 
change in the habit of a plant 1830. 3. 

= Anamorphism 2. 1852. 

Anan, obs. f. Anon. 

Anan (ansem), int. Ohs. or dial. 1553. 
Same wd. as Anon adv. orig. in answer to a 
call, ' Presently,’ and later = * I beg your par- 
don i Sir? Eh?’ See i Hen. IV, ii. iv. 71. 
Ananas (an^mas, -a*nas). Also anana. 
1613. [f. Peruv. Nanas.]^ i. The pine- 

apple plant {Ananassa sativa) or fruit. 2. 
An allied W^st Indian fruit [Bromelia Pinguin). 
AJiandriotis (;Knss*ndri|3s), 1879. [f. Gr. 
dvaudpia.] Med. Without virility; impotent. 
Ajoandrous (^nsemdras), a. 1847. [^* 

Gr. dvavSpoSj f. dv-tdvSp- -f-ous. ] Bot. Having 
no stamens, as the females of dioecious, or the 
female flowers of monoecious plants. 
Anamtherous, a. 1866. [f. K^^pref. 10.] 
Bot. Destitute of anthers, var. Anamtherate. 
Anamthons, a. 1 866. [f.Gr. dvav 9 rjs + -ous.] 
Bot. Flowerless. 

Amamtliropism. [f. Gr. dv + dvOpcujna'pos.] 
A lack of humanity. Seeley. 

Ananymi (semanim). rare. 1867. [loosely 
f, Gr. dpd + ouvpa, Anonym having another 
meaning.] The real name written backwards. 
Anapaest (semapest, -p/st). 1678. [ad. L. 
anapsesiuSf a. Gr. dyaTraccrros, f. dvd + ircueiv.] 
Pros. I. A reversed dactyl, a metrical foot, 
consisting of two short syllables followed by 
a long one. 2. A verse composed of, or 
containing, such feet 1846. 

*. For your anapestus . . ye haue . . manifold, mSnl~ 
Usse, etc. Puttenham. 

’ Anapaestic (senape'stik, -rstik), a. 1699. 
[ad. L. anapvesticus \ see prec.] Composed of 
anapaests. As sb. Verses containing anapaestic 
feet 1699. 

sb. Where an a. is terminated by a trochee Bentley. 
Hence Anapae'stical^*. Anapse’stically in 
a. rhythm (rare). 

Adapa-ganize, v. rare. [f. Gr. + 
Paganize.] To make pagan ^ain. Southey. 
Anapeiratic (aemapoirsenik), a. iZ^g. 
[irreg. f. Gr. dvaTT€Lpa€a 9 ai.] Path. Result- 
ing from the habitual use of certain muscles 
for a long time, as writers paralysis. 
f A-na*pes. 1575. In Fustian a nafes = 
O Napes, of Naples -1627. 
f| Anaphora (Siise’fora). 1589. [L., a. Gr., 


f. dtfd'r<pip€iv.'] Rhei. The repetition of the 
same word or phrase in several successive 
clauses. See Heb. xi. 24. 

Anaphrodisiac (snise.fr^drziak'', fz. 1823. 
ff. Gr. CLP -f dfppoBiGiaKos.] That diminishes 
sexual appetite. As sb. [sc. drug.] An ant- 
aphrodisiac 1865. 

Anaphroditic (an|3e fr<7di*tik), 2. 1879. [fl 
Gr. dvaippodiroi -f -I C. Cf. Fr. anapkrodiiique. ] 
Biol. Developed without concourse of sexes. 

Anapliroditous («n i as:fr<?d9i*t3s ) , a. 1879. 

[f. as prec. -f -ous.] Without sexual appetite. 

Anaplasty (se-naplasti). 1879. [a. Fr. 

anaplasiie, f. Gr. dvdTrXacrroj, f. dvairXdaGHV, 
to form anew.] Surg. Reparation of external 
lesions by the use of adjacent healthy tissue. 
Hence Anapla*stic a, of or pertaining to a. 

II Anaplerosis (setnaplir^u-sis). 1680. [mod. 
L.. a. Gr,] The filling up of a deficiency. Hence 
A naplero'tic a. tending to supply deficiencies 
of tissue ; sb. (in pi.) an anaplerotic substance. 

Anapnograpn (ansepudgraf). 1870. [f. 

Gr. dvo-TTvori + -ypcupos.^ An instrument for 
registering the movements and amount of ex- 
piration and inspiration. 

Anapno-ic, a. 1879. [f* prec. +-ic.] 

Pertaining to respiration. 

Anapnometer (ffinapnp’mzlsj). i860, [f. 
as prec. t }jL€Tpov.] A spirometer. 

Axiapodeictic (Knise:pi?d9i*ktik), a. rare. 
[f. Gt. dv aTtobcLKTiKos.] UndeiBonstrable. 

Anapophysis (senapp*fisis). 1854. [f. Gr. 
dvd + diro^umr.] Phys. A small bony process, 
projecting backward from the neural arch of 
the vertebrae. Hence Anapophysial, of or 
pertaining to an a. 

Anaptotic (^napt^-tik), a. 1850. [f. Gr. 
dy(d) 4- dirrorror; see APTOTIC.] Falling back 
from inflection, as a. languages. 

Anarch (se’naik),jA 1667. [ad.Gr.dmpxos; 
cf. monarch, etc.] An author of anarchy ; a 
leader of revolt As adj. Without government; 
anarchical (rare) 1822, 

The A, old Milt. P, L. ii. 988. Lo t the great 
Anarch’s ancient reign restor’d Pope. Hence 
Ana*rclial a. {rare) = Anarch a, ^ 

Anairchic (anaukik), a. 1790. [f. Gr. dv- 
apxos + “IC ; ^ter dpx^i^o^^] Gf or belonging 
to anarchy; lawless. 

Anarchical (anaukikal), a. 1597. [f. as 

prec. +-AL.] I. = prec. 2. Connected with, 
tending to, or involving anarchy 1649. 

I. That.. a. little commonwealth Motley. 2. A. 
doctrines 1797, efforts 1847. var, AnaTchial. 
Hence Ana*rchically adv. 

Anarchism (^jemaikiz’m). rare. 1642. [f. 
as prec. 4- -ISM, J The principles or practice of 
anarchy, or anarchists. 

Anarchist (ze-n^kist). 1678. [f. as prec. 
4- -1ST. j One who admits of no ruling power; 
an advocate of anarchy; one who upsets settled 
order, quasi-^zt^^ 1812. 

Anarchize (ssmaikaiz), v. 1800. [f. as 
prec. +-IZE; cf. monarchize.] To reduce to 
anarchy ; to destroy the settled order of. 
Anarchy (semaiki), 1539. [ad. Gr. dvapxja, 
or med.L. anarchia ; cf. Fr. anarchic.] i. 
Absence of government ; a state of lawlessness 
due to the absence or inefficiency of the supreme 
power ; political disorder. 2. transf. Absence 
or non-recognition of authority in any sphere 1 
1667; moral or intellectual disorder 1656. 

^ I. This unleful lyherty or lycence of the multytude 
is called an Anarchic Taverner. A Polity without 
an Head . . would . . be . . Anarchy H. More. 2. 
The waste Wide Anarchic of Chaos Milt, P. L.k. 
28;;. An a. of thought, —a perpetuity of mental revo- 
lutions W. Grove. Hence AnaTchial a. 
f AnaTeta. 1647. [Incorr. f. anfereta, Lat. 
ad. Gr. dvatphrj^.] Astral. The planet that 
destroys life -1819, 

Anarthrous (^naTj^ros), a. 1808. [f. Gr. 
dv 4* dpdpov + -ous. ] 1. Of Greek sbs. : U sed 

without the article. a. Phys. Jointless; or 
apparently so 1879. Hence AnaTthrously 
adv. without the (Gr.) article. AnaTthrons- 
ness. 

Anasar^ (senasa-ika). ME. [f. Gr. dvd 
4 adp^ (adpKa); perh. orig, a phr. J Path. A 1 
dropsical affection of the subcutaneous cellu- j 


; lar tibsue of a limb, etc. Also tratisf. and fg. 
1S07. Hence Anasa*rcous a. of the nature 
or showing signs of a. 

Anasei'smic, <7. 1881. [f. Gr. dvd -i- anapos 
4- -IC. J Of an earthquake shock : Moving verti- 
cally. 

tAnastadtic, a. 1775. [ad. Gr. dvaaraXTi- 
Kos, f. dvd + ariXketv.] Styptic. As sb. Re- 
stringent medicines. 

A^static t^senastse'tik), a. 1849. [f. Gr. 

dvdaraaL^ + 'ic.] Of the nature of revival; 
spec, of a printing process, in which facsimiles 
are produced by a transfer process from zinc 
plates. 

Anastomose (anse-st^fmJuz), v. 1697. [a. 

Fr. anasto 7 }ioser ; see Anastomosis.] ^irans. 
To connect by Anastomosis, intr. To in- 
osculate. Said of blood-vessels, rivers, branches 
of trees, etc. Hence Ana’stomosed ppl. a. 
connected by anastomosis, Ajaa’stomosing 
vbl. sb. = AN.A.STOMOSIS ; ppL a. inosculating ; 
var. Anastomo‘sant. 

11 Anastomosis (anse st^ym^u’sis). PL -0*ses. 
1615. [mod.L., a. Gr., f. dva.arop.b^ivr\ Inter- 
communication betv\een two vessels, channels, 
or branches, bya connecting cross branch. Orig. 
of the cross connexions betw een the arteries and 
veins, etc. ; nowof those of any branchingsystem. 

The African name. .Tanganyika, signifying an a., 
or a meeting-place R. Burton. 

Anastomotic (an2e*si<?in^*tik). 1657. [ad. 
L., a. Gr. dvacrropooTL/cos ; see prec.] ti- 
(As in L.) Of medicines : Designed to open 
the mouths of vessels. (Occ. also, anast 07 naiic.) 
-•1721. 3. Pertaining to or forming Ana- 

stomosis 1836. 

ilAnastroptie (anse-strofz). i577- [Gr.] 

Rhet. Inversion or unusual order of words or 
clauses, as * All Italy about I went 

Anataso (semat-Jis). 1843. [a. Fr., ad. Gr. 
dvaramsy f. dvd + ra-, stem of reiveiv.] Min, 
Hafly’s name for Octahedrite. 
fA-nathem, sh. 1555. [a. Fr. anaihhne, ad. 
L. a 7 iathe 7 }ia\ see next. Rhymes with them 
(1598), and drca 77 i (1630).] i. == Anathe- 
ma I. rai ^ e . 2, = ANATHEMA 2. -1648. 
Anathema (ante *Jiima ) . PI. anathemas ; 
also, in sense 3, anathe*mata. 1526. [a. L. 

anathe7na, a. Gr. dvdOepa, orig. ‘a thing de- 
voted’, later ‘an accursed thing] (see.ffi??;z.ix.3), 
Orig. var. of dvddrjpa an offering. Cf. Ana- 
theme.] I. Anything accursed, or con- 
signed to damnation. Also quasi-^zc^l^ 2. 
The formal act, or formula, of consigning to 
damnation; spec, the great curse of the Church, 
excommunicating a person ; or denouncing a 
doctrine or practice as damnable 1590- Hence 
gen., Any imprecation 1691. 3- [ = dvaOruxa^ 

better pron. sendjifmd.] A thing devoted to 
divine use 1581. 

I. Paul wished to become a. himself, so he could 
thereby save his brethren Tucker. 2. The Pope 
. . has condemned the slave trade — ^but no . , heed is 
paid to his a. Gladstone. 'Confound the man !’ 
was my mental a. Lytton. ^ Hence A nathema'tic 
a. of the nature of, or pertaining to, an offering {rare). 
tAna'thema*tical a. of the nature of an a. ; sh. = 
Anajhema. tAna’thematism, an ecclesiastical 
denunciation. 

Anathema Maranatha (mseran^i‘])a). 
1526. [Gr, dvdO€pa\ yiapav d0a = Syriac 
7 ndra'n ethd* ‘ the Lord has come The 
pronunc. should be md.rdc. 7 t\dihd' .] Taken 
erron. as a portentously intensified Anathe 7 na. 

, Mara 7 i atha forms a distinct sentence. 

Let him be Anathema. Maranatha. i Cor. xvi. 22. 

Anathematize (anx’Jjihiataiz), v. 1566. 
a. Fr. anaihiTnatiser, ad. L. a7iathematizare, 

. f. Gr. dvaBepari^eiv ; see prec.] i. trans. To 
' pronounce an anathema against (see Anathe- 
^MA 2). 3. ahsol. To curse 1837. var. Ana*- 

themize. Hence Ajia:thematiza'tion, the 
action of anathematizing ; var. tAna^themiza*- 
tion. Ana'themati zer. 

Anatheme (sema^rm). 1654. [a. Fr., 

ad. L. anathema, a. Gr. ; see Anathema 3.) 
s An offering dedicated to God. 
tAnati’ferous, a. rare. 1646. [f. L. anas 

{anati')-^^ -ferns -{‘-OVS.] Producing ducks or 
geese ; i. e, producing barnacles, once snp- 
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posed to grow on trees, and dropping off into 
water, to turn to Tree-geese (Pennant 11 . 238). 

Anatocism (anssT^Jsiz’m). arch, 16^6. 

[ad. L. anatocis7nus, a. Gr., f, ova -f roici^eip, f. 
To^o?.", Compound interest. 

iUmtomic, -ai f>natf7-niik, -al), a, 1586. 
[a. L. auaijmicus, a. Gr., f. dvarofir] ; see 
An.a.toj»iy and -ic, -al.] Of or pertaining to 
the study or practice of anatomy. 2. Of ana- 
tomy; structural ; also tramf, T62y. Hence 
Anato-micany adv. 

AnatO’inico-, comb, form of Anatomic. 

Ana-tomiless, a. rare. [f. Anatomy.] 
Devoid of anatomy. Ruskin, 

Anatomism (anm tomiz’m). i860, [a. Fr. 
anatomisme ; see Anatomize.] i. Analysis 
or display of anatomic structure (fnod.). 2. 
The doctrine that the phenomena of life are ex- 
plained by the anatomical structure of living 
organisms.^ (Cf. Animism.) i860. 

Anatomist (an^'tomist). 1569. [sL.'Fr.ana- 
iomiste ; see Anatomize.] i. One skilled 
in {esp. hurnan) anatomy 1594. -^so fig. 

Anatomize (anseTomoiz), v. 1541, [ad. i 
med.L. anatornizare, f. anatomia ; see Ana- 
tomy.] I. To dissect ; to cut up an animal 
or vegetable body in order to lay open the 
position, structure, and relations oif its various 
parts. Also absol, 1870. a. fig. To lay open 
minutely ; to anal3j^ze 1553. 

1. A. me into atomies 1596. a. To a. wit Greene, 
a town or country Howell, the doctrine of free 
government Burke. ^ Hence Ana tomiza'tion, 
dissection j t anatomic structure. Ana*toini=zer. 

Anatomy (amsetomi). 1528. [a. Fr. ana- 
tomie, ad. L., a. Gr. dvarofuay abstr. sb. = 
dvarofiT], f. dva + rc/z-, roft-. By erron. divi- 
sion anatomy gave a natomyt an atomy ; see 
Atomy.] i. The artificial separation of the 
parts of an organized body, in order to dis- 
cover their position, structure, and economy; 
dissection 1541 ; fwith quick, live : Vivisection 
-1668. t2. concr, A body, or part, anato- 
mized ; a subject for dissection -1751. 3. A 

model of the body, as dissected 1727. 4. pop. 

A skeleton 1594 ; a skeleton with the sldn left, 
a mummy 1586 ; a living being reduced to skin 
and bone 1590 ; also tra 7 isf. 2SiAfig. 1605. Cf. 
Atomy. 5. The bodily frame 1592. 6. 

The science of the structure of organized bodies, 
divided into Animal A, or Zootomy, Vegetable, 
Humafi, and Comparative 1541; a treatise on 
the science 1528. 7. Anatomical structure 

^ 579 * Detailed examination or analysis 

1569. tg. Chemical analysis -1686. 

2. They must ha‘ dissected, and made an Anatomic 

o' me B. Jons. 4. Death., Thou fell A Shaks. 
John III. iv. 40. More like an a. than a living person 
Southey. One Pinch : a hungry leane-fac’d Villain, 
A meere Anatomic Cotn, Err. v. 238. 5. In what 

vile part of this Anatomic Doth my name lodge Eom. 

Sr Jul. III. iii. 106. 8. The Anatomy of Melancholy; 
what it is [etc.] Burton {fitle). var. tA*natome (3 
syllab.). 

Ajiatopism (anse't^piz’m). rare. 1812. [f. 
Gr. drd + T 07 ros + -ISM,] A putting of a thing 
out of its proper place. 

Anatreptic (senatre'ptik), a. 1655. [ad. 
Gr., {. dvarpiwcLv.'] Overturning; a subdivision 
of Platonic Discourse. 

Anatripso‘logy. 1839. [f. Gr. dvdrpttpis.] 
Med. The doctrine of the use of friction. 

Anatri'ptiC, a. 1879. [f. Gr. duaTpiirros (f. 
dvaTpi^ety) + - 1 C.] Med. Belonging to, or 
characterized by, friction, as a medicine. 
tAnatron. 1706. [a. Sp., ad. Arab, an- ( ^ 
al) natrtin.] Native carbonate of soda ; see 
Natron. 

AnatxopOUS (anae'trdpas), a. 1847. [f. 

mod.L. anatropus (f. dvd + -rpOTros, f. rpeneiv) 
+ -ous. ] Bot. Having its nucleus inverted, opp. 
to orthotropous : said of the ovule of phanero- 
gamous plants, var. Ana’tropal. 

Anatta, anatto (ante-ta, -d). Also an- 
natto, annotto. 1682. [? native Amer.] An 
orange-red dye, procured in Central America 
from the pulp surrounding the seeds of the 
Bixa Orellana ; used to colour cheese, etc. 
tAnaumter. Still dial. ME. [=: An + 
aunter, early f. ADVENTURE.] In peril ; lest. 
Anaxagorean (sen«ksse:gorran), a. 1586. 


f. AnaxagorasJX Of or pertaining to Anaxa- 
goras, a Greek 'philosopher who taught that 
matter was eternal, but was combined into 
bodies by a supreme intelligence. Also as sb. 
Anaxa-gorize, v. [f. as prec.1 To hold 
the principles of Anaxagoras. Cudworth. 
Ajiaxinia*iidriaii, a. 1678. [f. Anaxi- 

mander-k--\PC^.] Adhering to the tenets of 
Anaximander. Also as sb. 

Anbury, amb- (K-nbari, 1598. 

\Ambury, phonetic var. of anbury, perh. — 
ang~berry, f. OE. ang~ pain. Not f. OE. artipre 
Amper. Cf. Angleberry.] I. A soft tu- 
mour or spongy wart on horses and oxen. 2. 
A diseased affection of the roots of turnips, etc. ; 
called also ‘ finger and toe ’ 1750. 

-aace, suffix \ a. Fr. -ancei-'L. -antia. 
-entia, -eiitia. Since 1500 various words ong. 
in -ance from Fr. have been altered back to 
-ence after L., and more recent words have 
taken -ence or -a 7 ice according to the L. vowel. 
Hence much inconsistency, as in dependance, 
-deTice, resistance, subsistence. As a living 
formative -ance has occas. been added to 
native vbs., as forhear-ci 7 ice, Hdd-ance, eta 
Ancestor (semsestai). {M.'E.ancestre^n.OYr. 
ancestre, nom. : — L. antecessor, and aficesor, aca 
L. antecessorem, f. a 7 iie 4- cedere. A combina- 
tion of (late AFr.) and -s- from later Fr. aun- 

cestregBXQ auncesiour, -iir (i6thc.), ancestor. 
See also Antecessor.] i. One from whom 
a person is descended, either by the father or 
mother ; a forefather (usu. one more remote 
than a grandfather). Also, of animals, and 
fig. 2. Biol. An organized being of a lower 
type, whence others of a later type are inferred 
to have been developed 1863. 

I. Tyme, that eldith our auncessours ME. When 
I am sleeping vntfi my Ancestors 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 
61. fig. Eldest Night and Chaos, ancestors of Nature 
Milt. P. L. ii. 894. The institutions, the wisdom, of 
our ancestors Burke, 2. The a. of the African 
elephant Ramsay. Hence Ancesto*rial a. = An- 
cestral. AmcestoTially adv. by inheritance from 
one’s ancestors. 

Ancestral (^nse'stral), a. 1523. [a. OFr. 
ancestrel, f. ancestre ; see prec. and -AL^.] i. 
Of, belonging to, or inherited from ancestors 
^579 f in Law 1523. 2. Biol. Of, pertain- 

ing to, or constituting the original, or an earlier, I 
type (see Ancestor 2) 1862. var, Aiice*strial 
{rare). 

Ancestress (m-nsestres). 1580. [f. An- 
cestor + -E ss, ] A female ancestor. 

Ancestry (semsestri), ME. [Eng. modi- 
fication (due to ancestre) of OFr. ancesene ; see 
Ancestor.] i. The relation or condition of 
ancestors ; progenitorship ; hence, distinguished 
or ancient descent. 2. collect. The line or 
body of ancestors. (Cf. tenantry, etc.) ME. 

I. Som worthy blood of Auncetrye Chaucer. A 
son, whose Death disgraced his a. Dryden. a. Our 
a., a gallaut Christian race Cowper. 

Anchitliere (3e-gki]il»u). 1879. [ad. mod. 
L. a 7 ichitherium (also used), f. Gr. dyxi + 
dr^piov,'] Palxont. A fossil Eocene and Mio- 
cene animal having three toes on each foot ; 
regarded as an ancestor of the horse. 

Anchoic (^gk^u’ik), a. 1863. [f. Gr. dy- 
( + <?) +-IC.] Chem. In Anchoic acid', a 
dibasic acid, emitting suffocating 

fumes. 

Ajichor (ae*gk9j), sb?- [OE. ancor, a. L. 
ancora (erron. anchora), ?cogn. w. Gr. dynvpa, 
f. stem ayte-f whence angle. The current spell- 
ing follows anchora.] i. An appliance for 
holding a ship, etc., fixed in a particular place, 
by mooring it to the bottom of the sea or river; 
a heavy iron, composed of a long shank, with 
a ring at one end for the cable, and at the other 
two arms or flukes, tending upw'ards, with barbs 
on each side. 2. fig. That which gives sta- 
bility or security ME. 3. transf. Any con- 
trivance or instrument which holds fast or gives 
security; also, an anchor-shaped appendage, 
as the spicules on Holothuroids 1855, 4. 

Arch. An ornament shaped like an anchor or 
arrow-head ; used with the egg ornament 1663. 

The largest anchor is the SHEET-anchor ; next are 
the BowER-anchprs ; thesmallest is the KEOGE-anchor. 

*. The a, is foul, that is, the Cable has got about the 
Fluke 1692. Anchors of rusty fluke Tennyson. 2. 


Which hope we haue as an anker of the soule Heh. 
vL 19. Say Warwicke was our A. • w'hat of that 
3 Hen. VI, V. iv. 13. This sheet-anchor of happiness, 
Religion Chatha.m. 

Phrases (from sense i). lit. and fig. i. At fan, 
the, obs.) anchor, in OE. on ancre'. anchored. 

2. To come to (an) anchor : = Anchor v. 2, 4- 

3. To cast anchor : to drop the a.; ke>ice, to take 
up a position. Also of the ship : she cast a. 4, To 
weigh anchor: to take up the a., so as to sail 
away. s The anchor comes home: i.e. is 
dragged from its hold. So, a ship dra^s her a. To 
slip the a., to let it go by letting the cable slip. 

^ Comb. ; a.-frost, the dogging of a mill-wheel with 
ice below the water-surface; -ice, ground-ice; -lining 
= bill-boards (see BiLL^d.*) ; -plate, a heavy piece of 
timber or metal, serving as a point of support ie.g. for 
the cables of a suspension-hridge) ; -ring, the great 
ring for attaching the cable ; -shackle, an iron loop 
used instead of an a.-rirg; -stock, a bar which 
crosses the top of an a., at right angles to the shank, 
and also to the plane of the arms ; also as v . ; -tow, 
the cable of an a, ; -watch, a part of a crew kept on 
duty while the ship lies at a. 
fA'nchor, sb? [OE. ancra, for a?icora, 
shortened f. L. anachoreia ; see AnChORET. 
App. dn{cora, after an * one, alone *, by pop. 
etym. The wd. occurs last in Shaks. J i. 
An Anchoret. 2. An Anchoress -1466. 

I. And anchors cheere \i.e. chair] in prison be my 
scope Hatnl. iii. ii. 229 (2nd Qo.). 2u Ancren 
Riwle, the ‘ Rule of Nuns ’. 

Andhor (se-gkai), v. ME. [?a. Fr. aricrer, 
f. ancre ; cf. med.L. ancorare.] i. To secure 
with an anchor; to place at, or bring to, anchor. 
2, intr. To cast or come to anchor. (Said of 
crew or ship.) 1578. 3. fig. To fix as with an 

anchor 1594. 4. refi. and mtr. To fix 

oneself, one’s attention, etc. 1581. 

^ Till that my Nayles were anchor’d in thine eyes 
Rick. Ill, IV. iv. 231. 4. Whilst my Inuention .. 

anchors on Isabell Meas.for M. 11. iv. 4. 

Anchorage 1 (se-ijksredg). 1516. [f. prec.+ 

-AGE.] I. The action of anchoring ; lying at 
anchor 1611. 2. Conditions admitting of 

anchoring, esp. anchorage-ground 1706. 3. 

ira 7 isf. A position of support, a hold 1S60. 4. 

fig. A stay for the mind or feelings 1677. 5. 

Anchorage-dues 1516. 6. A ship’s anchors 

1588. 

4. The Church a., ..the new a. in the Bible Froude. 
6 . The Barke. .Returnes. . From whence.. she weigh’d 
her A. Tit, A. i.l. 73. 

A‘nchorage2. 1593. [f. Anchor sb.^} 
The retreat of an anchoret 
Anchored (se-gksid), A//, 1611. [f. the 

vb.] 1. With the anchor dropt ; held fast by 
the anchor; firmly fi.xed, at rest. 2. Furnished 
with anchors; or, esp. in Her., with anchor-Hke 
appendages 161 r. 

Anchoress, ancress (ae-gkores, se*qkres). 
ME. [f. Anchor A female anchoret. 
Yef ho were ankeras or nonne 145a 

Anchoret, -ite (se'gkoret, -ait). 1460. [f. 
a 7 iachorei{e (a. L. anachoreia, ad. Gr. dva- 
XtwpTTT??), influenced by earlier Eng. ancre (An- 
chor r3.2).] I . One who has withdrawn or se- 
cluded himself from the world, usu. for religious 
reasons ; a recluse, a hermit, masc. and feni. 
Also attrib. 1847. 2. Ck. Hist, The recluses 

of the East. (Often anachoret.) 1553. 3. fig. 

Any one of secluded habits 1616. 

X. The severity of an a. Johnson. 3. Th* anachorit 
of love Drumm, of Hawth. Hence Anchore*tic, 
-al a. of, pertaining to, or like an a. A’nchore^tisli, 
•i tish a. hermit-like. A'nchoretism, -it-, the 
practice of an a. 

Anchoring (seTjksrig), vhl. sb. 1593. [f. 
the vb.] I. ’The action or state of lying at 
anchor ; anchorage. 2. transf. Fixing se- 
curely 1767. 3. ppl. a. Coming to or lying at 

anchor ; holding firm 1605. 

I. Good a., cleane ground R. Hawkins. Comb. : 
a.-grotmd, -place, one suited for anchonng ; -room, 
space for anchoring ; -stone, one used instead of an 
anchor. 

Anchorite, -itish, vars. of Anchoret, -ish. 
+A*nchoritess. arch. = Anchoress. Ful- 
ler. 

A*nchorless, a. rare. 1863. [f. Anchor 
sb.^ + -LESS.] Without an anchor; fig. drifting. 
Anchovy (^ntpu*vi, occ. se-ntp’vi). 1596. 
[a. Sp., Pg. anchova ; ?ad. Basque anchoa, as 
if * dried fish '.] A small fish of the Herring 
family (Engraulis encrasicholus), found esp. in 
the Mediterranean, and pickled for exportation. 


6 (Ger. Kaln). 6 (Fr. p^w). ii (Ger. M«ller). ii (Fr. d«ne). v (c«rl). e (e®) (th#re). e ^ (Fr. f«*re). 5 {Ur, tern, earth). 
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Item, Anchoues, and Sacke after supper ijj. 

I /K, II. iv. 38S. CcmS. * a.-pear, a West 
Indian fruit, eaten like the mango; also the tree 
{Grias caulijlord) which bears it ; -toast. 

jlAncliusa (^gkij/'sa). [L.l A haiiy- 
stemmed plant of the genus so named, such as 
alkanet and bugloss. Hence Anchn'sic a. in 

A . acid (1863) = Amchusm, tb.e colouring matter 
of alkanet, a dark-red amorphous powder 1863. 

Anchylose, ank- (se-qkil^izj, v. 1787. 
[f. Anchylosis : cf, metainorphose.'] i. To 
effect anchylosis in ; usu. in pass, to be solidly 
united bone to bone. 3. tntn To grow stiff. 
Of two bones : To grow together. 1833. Hence 
A'nchylosed, ank- ppL a* grown together ; 
stiffened ; Jig^. cramped. 

II Anchylosis, ank- (asqkil^n-sis). 1713. 
[Gr., f. djKvXoeiv, f. djfcvXos ; ch or k repr. /c, 
instead of the reg. c. Cf. Fr. ankyloseS\^ The 
formation of a stiff joint by consolidation of 
the articulating surfaces ; the coalescence of 
two bones originally distinct. Also fig. Hence 
Ancliylo’tic, ank a. of or pertaining to a. 
tA-nciency. 1548. [conupt f. Ancienty, 
as if f. ppL adfi in -ent. J The quality of being 
ancient -1759. 

Ancient(^i'njent), ME. [a. Fr. 

ancien : — late L. aniianumt for '^anteajitim^ 
f. ante, by form-assoc. with ppl. forms in -at, 
whence -A] A. adj. Of date. i. Belonging to 
time past (arck.) 1490; twhilom, csp. 

belonging to times io/ig past, old ME. 3. 
spec. Belonging to the period before the fall of 
the Western Roman Empire ; opp. to modern. 
and mediaeval 1605. * * Of duration. 3. Of 

early origin, going far back 1475 ; hence, time- 
worn, hoary 1586. 4. Of living beings : 

Old, of great age (arch,) ME. ; having the 
wisdom, etc., of age, venerable (arch.) 1460 ; 
old-fashioned {r(7r<?) 1598 ; veteran, senior (now 
old) ME. 5. Law. In Ancient tenure. Tenure 
of ancient demesne : that existing in those 
manors which belonged to the crown in the 
reigns of Edward the Confessor and William 
the Conqueror. 

X. Thy antient kindness Bunyan. They mourned 
their a. leader lost Pope. (Cf- Fr. ancien gouvemeur^ 
A weapons of war 1777, civilisation 1856. a. The 
antient language 1808. A art 1846, literature 1875- 
3. O thou awncient Israel Baruch iv. 5, Contending 
..for a. rights 1855. These times are the a. times, 
when the world is a. Bacon. This a. city, Memphis 
Young. 4. Farewell, aundent Lady Rom. 4* Jul. 
n, iv, 15a. The precepts of a. experience Johnson. 
An a, ditty, long since mute Keats. Respect to be 
had to graue and a. souldiers 1598. 

B. sb. I. One w'ho lived in ancient times. 
Usu. in pL The Ancients', esp. the Greeks, 
Romans, etc. 1541 ; esp. the ancient classics 
1615, 3. The Ancient of Days : the Almighty. 

Dan. vii. 9. 3. An aged man (or animal); a 

patriarch 1502. 44 * An ancestor (rare) -1649; 

a senior (usu. his ancient) -1659. 5. An Elder 

(arch.) 1534. A senior member of the Inns 
of Court or of Chancery. (Obs. in use.) 1563. 

I. If Mr. Shakespear had not read the ancients 
Hales. The same.. Ancient [Plutarch] 1763. 4. 

Remolds was.. bred up in the same college.. with 
Jewel his a. and R. Hooker his contemporary Fuller. 

Ancient (Fi*njent), 2 arch. 1554. [cor- 
rupt f. Ensign. Also by pseudo-etym. ante* 
sign.] I. An ensign, or standard: pi. 
insignia, colours. 3. A standard-bearer, an 
^ ensign ’ (in full fancient-bearer), 1596. , 

I. A red a., on the mizen-top De Foe. z. Hee is 
caird aunchient Pistoll Hen. K, nr. vi. 20. 1 

Anciently (^-njentli), adv. 1502. [f. An- 
cient a. -i--LY2.j I, In ancient times; ffor- 
merly-1774. 3. fOf long standing -1686; like 
something old Hawthorne. 

Ancientness (^i-njentnes). 1537. [f. as 
prec. +- NESS. ] The quality of being Ancient 
( now antiquity) ; fancient condition -1657; +se- 
niority “-1628. 

Ancientry (^i*njeatri). arch, 1580. [f. as 
prec. ; cf. pageantry, '\ i. The quality or estate 
of being Ancient. ts. Ancestry Spenser ; 
collect, elders -16 ii, 3. Antiquity 1735 ; pi. 
or collect, antiquities 1866. 

1. I allow my a. H. Walpole, a. The Auncientry 
of the Parish 1589, 3. I love those tales of a. 1839. 

tA-ncienty. ME. [a. AFr. ancienti^ for 
OFr. andenneU. f. ancien ; cf. Anciency.] 
I. Antiquity -1^3 ; concr. the ancients 1556. 


3. Old standing -1623 ; agedness -i 569 ; se- 
niority -1775. 

|;An(^e (^asoiTf). 1600. ancilia.'] 

The sacred tutelary shield of Rome, said to 
ha%e fallen from heaven. 

Ancillary a. 166']. [ad, L. 

ancillarius. f. ancilla.\ i. Subservient, sub- 
ordinate (to). 3. ht. (after L.) Of or pertain- 

ing to maid-servants (rare and affected) 1852. 

1. Rather a. than essential H. Taylor. a. 1 he a, 
beauty Thackeray. 

fAncille. ME. [a. OFr. anceile t—L. an- 
cilia. A handmaid -1500. var. jiAnci’lla. [L.] 

Ancipital (^si*pital), a. rare. 1794. [i. 

L. ancipit- (anceps) two-headed (f. an ( — amhi) 
both + capzt-) + AL.] Having two sharp edges, 
vars. Anci’pitate, j^ci'pitous. 

Aned'stroid, a. 1879. £f. Gr. dyKtarpov 
-oiD.] Hook-shaped. 

Ancle, var, of Ankle. 
f A-ncoly. 1561. [a. Fr. ancolie, for accolie^ 
f. L, aquilegia.) Columbine -1578. 

A-ncome. Obs. or dial ME- [?var. of 
ofi-come.) A boil forming unexpectedly ; also, 
later, a whitlow. 

[1 Ancon (^-gk^n). PL anco*nes. 1706. 
[L., a. Gr. ay/td/v.] i. The elbow. 2. 

Arch. The corner or quoin of a wall. etc. 1706. 
Also, a truss or console supporting a cornice 
at the flank 1823. 

Ancon sheep : A race with long bodies, and short 
legs, the fore-legs crooked ; bred from a single lamb 
so born in 1701. Hence A’nconal a. of or pertain- 
ing to the elbow; vars. Amcomeal, Amcomeous, 
Amconoid, elbow-like. 

f A*ncony. 1674. A flat iron bar with two 
square unwrought ends -1795. 

Ancor, obs. form of Anchor- 
fjjAncora. 1712. [It.] = Fr. Encore- 

Mr. Froth cried out Ancom Addison. 

Ancoral (se'gkoral), a. rare. 1852. [ad. 
L.ancoralis\ see Anchor,] Zool. Of or per- 
taining to an anchor ; anchor-like, as tlie feet 
of some parasitic Crustacea. 

-ancy, suffix, [ad. L. -antia^ forming abstr. 
sbs. on ppL adjs. m •'antem (see -ant).] Mod. 
Eng. var, of -ance, expressing quality t state. 
or condition, as opp, to action (Fr. -ance). 
Many words orig. in -nee have been refash, 
accordingly, as constancy, infancy, etc. 

ALiicyroid (^nsai-roid), a. 1839. [ad. med. 
L. ancyroides. a. Gr, dyfcvpoeiSrjs ; see Anchor. 
Occas. anhuroid.'] Phys, Anchor-shaped, as 
the coracoid process of the scapula ; also, the 
middle cornu of the lateral ventricle of the brain. 

And (send, oad,y^OT 27 . on, 'ii)yConj.'^ formerly 
prep. [repr. (r)OE. and.qnd. prep, ‘against’; 
(2) OE. ^nd. conj. ; cf. L. ante. Gr. dvrL See 
also An con/.] tA. prep, (with dat.) Before ; 
besides. OE. only. 

B. conj, co-ordinate. Side by side with, 
along with, in addition to. I. Connecting 
words, I. Simply connective OE. s. Ex- 
pressing continuous repetition (of groups, or 
indefinite) OE, 3. Emphatic, a. opp. to or 
(mod.) ; b. = and other (expressing a differ- 
ence of quality) 1569. 4, Connecting an adj. 

adverbially with another which follows, esp. 
famil, after nice, fine 1592. fs- Bef. both 
words: —Both — and — . (A Latinism.) -1520. 
6. When many notions, etc., are connected, and 
is now expressed only with the last, exc. rheto- 
rically ME. 

X. One and twenty; (cf. twenty-one). {And is used 
also to connect fractions to whole^ pence to shillings, 
etc,, but not different denominations of weights and 
measures, nor in ‘ railway time *.) And all ; see All, 
X Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion i Hen. IV. in. 
Hi. 104. Higher still and higher Shelley. 3, b. 
Alack, there be roses and roses, John I Browning. 
(Cf. Moliere’s ‘ il y a fagots et fagots * 1666, as against 
1 569 *) 4 * His slow and mouing finger 0 th. rv. ii. 56. 

Nice and warm {mod. fami). 

n. Connecting co-ordinate clauses or sen- 
tences. I. Simply connective, a. additive OE. 
b. adversative OE. 3. Introducing a conse- 
quence, actual or predicted OE. 3. Introduc- 
ing an amplifleative clause OE. 4. Connecting 
two vbs, in the sense of to with the inf., esp. 
after go. come. send, trg 1671. 

X. b, Hee said, I goe sir, and went not Matt, xxL 
30. a. A pretty young woman, and I did kiss her 
Pepys, This do, and thou shalt liue Luke x. 28. 3. 


Scrooge signed it : and Sciooge’s name was good upon 
’Change Dickens. 4 To try and teach the erring 
soul Milt. F. R. i. 224- 

m. Introductory, i. Continuing the narra- 
tion OE.; occ. = ‘ Yes ! and * 1847. 2. In ex- 

pressing surprise at, or asking the truth of, 
what one has heard 1788. As q\iasi~adv. 3. 
Also ; even. (A Latinism.) ME. Obs. or aren. 
I. You are now to obey me. And I will Kingsley. 

2. And are you really going i. 7 nod.). 3. She brought 

to him her beauty and truth, But and broad earldoms 
three Lowelu 

C, conj. conditio7ial, = li. [Prob. elliptical ; 
cf. so ; or conn. w. the introductory and. Others 
vvrite an. as in ant=^and it (ciSoo). See An 
con;.'] I. If; also ‘and if', ‘an’ if’ ME. 

3. Concessive : Even if, although ME. ts* = as 
if -1606 ; whether, L. an (illiterate or dial.) 
-1602, •ilAlso used subst. 1638. 

X. And you will not, sir, He take my heeles Com. 
Err. I. ii. 94. But and yf that evill servaunt shall say 
Tindale Matt. xxiv. 48. 3. I will roar you an ’twere 

any N ightingale Mids, N. i. ii. 86. subst. Absolutely, 
and without any ifs and ands Cudworth, 

co7ij A after comparatives. 1463. [er- 
ron. expansion of 'an, ‘ than ’, confused w. an’; 
see prec.] 

A made a finer end . .and it had beene any Christome 
child Hen. V. ii. iii. 12. 

And, sb . ; see Ande. 

fAnd-, pref. Against, in return, toward. 
In OE. it remained only m sbs. and adjs. ; 
and now as an- in answer. When proclitic, 
as in vbs., it became and later a- as in 
along (see A pref. 4). 

-and, suffix, repr. OE. -ende. later ME. 
and mod. -ing. Ppl. adjs. from Fr. in -a?it, 
-aunt often changed to -and in 15th c. ; cf. 
warrant, warrand, merchant, marchand, etc. 
tAjlda*batism. 1630. [f. L. a7idabata. a 

Roman gladiator who fought mounted, in a 
helmet without eyeholes ; ? ad. Gr. dva^dTrjs.] 
The practice of a hoodwinked gladiator ; 
contention in the dark Drumm. of Hawth. 
Andalusite (sendaP^’soit). 1837. [f. A7ida- 
lusia + -ite. J Min. A hard silicate of alumina, 
in rhombic crystals of various colour, first found 
in Spain. 

11 Andante (cmda-nt<?, sendse-nti). 1742. [It., 
pr. pple. oiandarel] Mus, adj. Of movement : 
Moderately slow and distinct. Also as adv, 
sb. [sc. movement or piece.] 1784. 

IJAhdantino (andantrn^i). 1819. [It , dim. 
of prec.] Mus. adj. orig. Rather slower than 
andante ; but freq. : With less of andante, i.e. 
rather quicker, sb. [sc. movement or piece.] 1845. 
f And(e, sb. [OE. atida^ in the south after 
1200 Onde. Still north, dial, as and. aand, 
aynd.aind.] i. (fromOE.) Emotion against, 
animus -ME. 3. (from ON. andi.) Breath 
-1536. Hence tAnde, v. to breathe, blow. 
Andean (muidfian), a. 1839. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or like the Andes. 

Andesine (semd^zm). 1862. Min, — next. 
Andesite (semdizsit). 1850. [f. Andes ->r 

-ITE.] Mm. A silicate of alumina, lime, and 
soda, found in the Andes and elsewhere. Hence 
Andesi’tic a. 

Andiron (semdoi am). ME. [a. OFr. andier 
(mod. Fr. landier. i. e. V andier). cf, med.L. 
andena. anderia, etc. The ME. -yre (aundyre) 
was erron. taken for yre, yren iron, hence the 
spellings and-, hand-iron.] A horizontal bar, 
one of a pair, sustained on short feet, with an 
upright pillar, usually ornamental in front, 
placed at each side of the hearth, to support 
burning wood. 

II Andou'ille. \Obs. 1605. [¥t.z—1u. induc- 
tilia things put in.] A kind of sausage. 
llAndotiille*t, ? Obs. 1706. [a. Fr., dim. of 
prec.J Minced veal and bacon, etc., or chopped 
fish, rolled into a paste. 

Andrana-tomy. ? Obs. 18 n. [f. Gr. avhp- 
(dvrjp) -h Anatomy.] The dissection of the 
human (esp. male) body. 

A*ndrew. 1618. fi, A broad-sword, an 
Andrea Ferrara (rare). ts. A valet, Con- 
greve. 3. See Merryandrew. 

Andro-, comb. f. Gr. dvijpy a man, a male, 
andro-dice*cious [Gr. oi/ria], a. Boi. with 
flowers on one plant hermaphrodite, and on 
the other staminate only ; -dynamous [Gr. 


ae(miia). a (p<?ss), au Qoudj. v (cut), g (Fr. ch^jf), d (ev^r). ai (/, eye), 9 (Fr, eaud^vie). i (s»t). i (Psyche). 9 (what), g 
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dvJ^apiis] ii-, navmg stamens and petals im- 
nsually developed; -moTpiions [Gr. -fiop'pos~ 
having the form of a male, -pe tal + Petal 
BoL a petal produced from a stamen ; -pe*talar, 
-pe'talous adjs., Boi, made doable by having 
the stamens changed into petals ; -pixagous 
f Gr. -^ayo?] a,, man-eating, anthropophagous; 
•phore [Gr. <popos {(pep-)], BoL the commn 
formed by the united hlamenis in monadel- 
phoiis plants ; ZooL the male gonophore of 
some Physaphoridde \ -sphinx [t Sphinx], a 
sphinx whose human portion is male ; -spore 
[Gr. ffTTopos], BoL the zoospore w'hich in some 
Algoe produces the male reproductive organs ; 
-tomous a., Bot. having the filaments of the 
stamens divided into two parts ; t*tomy = 
Anthropotomy. 

!j Andros'Cinm. 1839. [mod.L., f. Gr. di'Spo- 
-p oIBlov.] BoL The male organs of a flower 
collectively. 

Androgyne isemdr^d^in). 1552. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. androgy 7 ius (also used), a. Gr. dv 8 p 6 - 
yvvos, f. doSpo- -1-7^17-] I. A being of both 
sexes ; a hermaphrodite. t2. An effeminate 
man ; a eunuch (rare) -1742. 3. BoL An 

androgynous plant 1785, Hence Andro'gy- 
nal 17 . = . Androgynous. Andro'gynally adv. 
Andro'gynary a. having both stamens and 
pistils developed into petals, as the double 
narcissus. Andro*gyny, hermaphroditism. 
Androgynism (Kiidr^-d^iniz’m). 1869. [f. 
prec. + -ISM. j BoL Change from the dioecious 
to the monoecious condition. 

Androgynous (mndi^-d/jinos), 1628, [f. 
as prec. + -OUS.] i. Uniting the (physical) 
characters of both sexes ; hermaphrodite 1651. 
t2. Hence, effeminate 1628. 3. AstroL Of 

planets : Both hot and cold 1652. 4, Bot, 

Bearing both stamens and pistils in the same 
flower, or on the same plant 1793. 

I. Many of the rabbins are of opinion that Adam was 
created a. 1751. 

Android (ss'ndroid). rare. 1727. [mod. 
L. androides (also used), f. Gr. dvbpo- + €1577?.] 
An automaton resembling a human being. 
Hence Androi’dal a. 

fA’ndrolepsy. rare. An Athenian custom 
whereby, if a citizen were killed abroad, and 
his death unatoned for, three subjects of the 
offending country were seized as reprisals. 
Andromed(e (se-ndr^^^'med). 1876. Astr. A 
system of meteors radiating from a point in 
Andromeda. 

Andromeda (^ndrp'mzda). 1706. [Gr., 
prop, name.] i. A constellation of the 
northern hemisphere. 3. Bot. A genus of 
shrubs (N.O. Ericacex), native to Britain and 
N. America 1794. 

-androus, Bot. suffix of adjs., f. mod.L. 
-audrus (a. Gr. -avSpoyadj. ending). = ‘having 
. . male organs or stamens ’, as tria 7 idrous, etc. 
fAne, a. [OE. dn, One.] i. dn-e : repr. 
inflections of dTt ‘ one ’ ; and after the sb. = 

‘ only’ ; see One -ME. 2. In ME, n. dial., 
var. of aTt (a 7 ie—d 7 i), as def., or indef. article, 
according to the stress. See An adffi 3. In 
i6th c. literary Sc. = OnQ.t an, a. 4. In mod. 
Sc. and n. dial., a: 3 j(?/.=one ; the adj. form 
being a, de. 

-ane, suffix, i. Occas. Eng. ad. L. -aitus, 
esp. in words that have also a form in -aTi^ as 
huTTiane. 3. Che 77 i. Hofmann’s formative of 
the names of the saturated hydrocarbons of 
comp. CnHsji+a, also called fa}'affines, as 
Methane, etc. 

Anear (anlsu), 1608. [cf. afar.'\ adv. 
Well-nigh ; near, opp. to afar 1798. frep. 
Near, near to 1732. 

adv. The lady, .well a-near Does fall Shaks. Now 
.. far, and now a-near Scott, prep. A. a bank {ittod.). 

arch. 1534. \i. hr fref. zi ^ 
Near z^.] ,ti. intr. To draw near p -1583 ; 
to be near 1583. 3. irans. To approa'ch 1586. 

Aneath (anr]?, Sc. ane*Jj), frep. 1801. [f. 
A + ; cf. afore.^ Beneath. 

Anecdotage (semekd^utedj^). 1823. [f. 

Anecdote + -age. ] i . Anecdotes ; . anecdotic 
literature. a. joc. Garrulous old age [after 
dotage^ 1835. 


2. A mar: who has reached bis a.— to use a nun . . 
conveyed from Wilkes M. Coluxs. 

Anecdote ^semckd^ut;. 1676. [a. Fr., or 
med.L. a?iecdot.i (also used], a. Gr, dvetfSora.] 
I. pi. Secret, or hitherto unpublished narra- 
tives or details of histor>\ 3. The narrative 
of an interesting or striking incident or event. 
An Item of gossip.) 1761. Pdso collect. 
I. Anecdotes of Florence, orthe-ecret history of the 
House of Medicis F. Spence {title). 2. An after- 
dinner a. { 77 tod.). Hence A'necdotal a. Amec- 
doted ppL a. made the subject of an a. {rare), Anec- 
do'tic, -al iz. — anecdotal ; addicted to anecdote. 
Anecdo*tically adv. Anecdotist (ae'nekdi^’^tist, 
^e'kd<?tist), a relater of anecdotes or anecdota. 

Anelace i^anelate m Blount;, var. Anlace. 
Anele (^anrl), v. arch. ME. [orig. anelietiy 
f. A.'Ts- pref. I +eliefi, i, OE. ele ; — ^oli^ ad. L. 
oleu 7 )t. Cf. Anoil.] I. To anoint; esp. to 
give extreme unction to ME. Hence Anefled 
ppl. a. fAneder. Ane'ling vH, sd, 
Anelectric (senzTe-ktrik), a. 1830. [f. An- 
pref. 10 + Electric.] ta. Non-electnc. b. 
Parting rapidly with electncity. As sb. ta. A 
body which does not become electric when 
rubbed, b. A metal, etc., which being a good 
conductor parts rapidly with electricity 1863. 
Anelec'trode. 1864. [f. dm + Electrode.] 
The positive pole of a galvanic battery. 

[1 Anelectrotonus (se-*nz“lektrp*td'nz?'r). 1873. 

[f. dm -f- ijxe/CTpov -}- tovos.] F/iys. A state of 
depressed irritability produced in a nerve near 
the positive pole of an electric current which 
traverses it. Hence Anele ctroto'nic a. 
Anelytrous (aneiitros), a. 1847. [f. Gr. 
dy--}-eAurpoi'+-OUS.] BtiL Not ba\ing elytra 
or wing-cases. 

Anemious (anrmi|3s), a. rare. 1879. [f. 
Gr. di^€^ioy-f“OUS.] Windy, growing in windy 
places. 

Anemo- (aiie*mJ, senzmp*), comb. f. Gr. 
dvept-QS wind, 

anemo-cracy [Gr. /epare/a], no 7 zce-wd., a 
government by the wind; -gram [Gr. ypdpLpLo], 
a prepared sheet marked by an anemograph^ ; 
•graph [Gr. -ypa^os], an instrument for record- 
ing on paper the direction and force of the wind ; 
•graphic a.; -graphy [Gr. -ypaepia], (a) de- 
scription of, or a treatise on, the winds ; (b) 
the art of recording the direction and force of 
the wind ; -logy [ + -logy 1 , the science of the 
winds ; -logical a. ; -philous [Gr. (piXos] a., 
wind-loving, wind-fertilized ; -scope [Gr. -cr«c- 
TTOj], an instrument for showing the direction 
of the wind, or foretelling a change of weather. 
Anemometer (aenzmp'mz'toj). 1727. [f. 

Gr. ai/e/xo?-{--{o)METER.] i. An instrument | 
for measuring the force of the wind. 2. An 
apparatus for indicating the wind-pressure in 
an organ 1876. Hence Ane mome’tric, -al a. 
Ane mome*tro graph = anemograph ; see Ane- 
mo-. Anemo ’metry, the measurement of the 
force or velocity of the wind. 

Anemone (ane’monz, Boi. L. senimJamz). 
1551. [a. L., a. Gr. dvepLOjvrjy daughter of the 
wind, f. di/€fxos.'] i. Bot. A genus of plants 
(N. O. Ranunculacex)^ of which one {A, netno- 
rosa), the wind-flower, is common in Britain. 
Also attrih. 2. 7 .ool. Sea Anemone: pop. 
name of various Actinoid Zoophytes 1773. 

1. Woods with anemonies in flower till May M. 
Arnold. Hence Anemomic a. Chem. denved 
from the a. Ane'monin, Che 7 jz. an acrid crystalline 
substance, obtained from the a. var. Anemony, 

Anenceplialous (senense’falos), a. 1836. 
[f. Gr. dv ■+■ kyK€<pa\os + -OUS. Cf. Fr. anenci- 
phale.] Fhys. Brainless ; wanting the brain, 
var. Ane'ncepha*lic. Hence Anence*phaloid 
a. partially, or tending to be, a. 

An-e*nd. arch. ME. [See An /re/. > 
End.] ti. At last. 3. To the end; continu- 
ously {arch.) ME. ' 3. On end {arch.) 1593. ' 

2. -fMost a 7 i end’, almost uninterruptedly, mo.stly. 
3. Mine haire be fixt an end 2 Hen. Ff iii. li. 318. 

Anent (anemt),/?'^/. [OE. on efeuy on efn.^ 
071 e 77 in, — on even (ground) with. By 1200 a 
final -if occurs, dat. -te, gen. Aes, and in 14th c. 
the final -s becomes -st, v/h&no^anentist, anentst, 
anenst {midX.). The north, form is Cf. 

again, against.’] ti. In a line with, beside 
(OE. only); on a par with -ME. ; in the com- 


pany of, by (L. apud, Fr. ckez) -ME. (Still 
j dial.) 3* Fronting, over against [arch, or 
J dialJ) ME. 3. In respect or reference to, 
concerning. {Sc. and affected by Eng. writers.) 
AIE. 4. adv. (obj. understood). Opposite 
{dial.) 1520. 

Ane*nterous, a. 1847. [f* G-r. dv+tvr^pa + 

-OUS. J Zool.^ Having no intestine. 

Ane piplodc, tz. 1879 [f. Gr. di/-fe7r/7rAoor+ 
-ic. 1 Fhys. Having no epiploon, or omentum, 

! tA*nerly, adv. north. ME. [f. Ane ; cf. 
Allen ARLY.] Only; only just -1513. 
Aneroid (semeroid), a. 1848. la. Fr. an/- 
7 vide, f. Gr. d 4- VTjpo^J] Of a barometer, in 
which the pressure of the air is measured, not 
by the aid of a fluid, as mercury, but by its 
action on the elastic lid of a box exhausted of air. 
As sb. [Short for ‘Aneroid barometer'.] 1849. 
Anes, earlier f. Once. Sc. 
il Anesis (semzsis). 1811. [Gr.] Med. The 
abatement of symptoms. 

Anesthetic, var. of Anaesthetic. 

Anet (temeth ME. [a. Fr. a^xet, aneth L. 
anethurn, a. Gr. aPTjSov [ayconv). See Anise.] 
Ihe herb Dill {Aftetkum graveolcTis). Cojnb. 
anetseed, the seed of a. Amethated ppl. a. 
prepared or mixed with dill 
Anethene ^se-ni'jiih). 1874. [f. L. atiethum 
+ -ENE. ] Ckefn. The most volatile part of the 
essential oil of dill, fennel, etc. ; 

Anethol (se'n/jipl). 1863. [f.h. aneihum^ 
-OL. ] Che 7 n. An essential principle of the oils 
of anise, fennel, etc. ; CioHjaO. 

Ane*tic, a. 1853. [ad. L., a. Gr. dveri/cd?; 
see Anesis.] Med. Assuaging, soothing. 
Aneuch, north, f. Enough. 

Aneu^sm, -ism (semiuriz’m). 1656, [ad. 
Gr. dyivpvapia, f. dvd -f ^vpvvav, i. cvpvs ; -ysm 
follow's the et\m., but -ism is more freq.] 
Fath. A morbid dilatation of an artery, due to 
disease, or to a tumour caused by rupture, of 
the arterial coats. Hence Aneury'smal, 
•i'smal a. marked or affected by a. ; var. fAneu- 
rysma’tic, -al. 

Anew (anizz*), adv. OE. [_A-?iew, earlier 
o-neiu, prob. for of 7 iew ; see A- pref. 3 ; and 
cf. Fr. de nouveau, d nouveau, d 7 ieuf\ i. 
Once more, afresh, as a new action. 3. In 
a new way ME. ta. Newly, opp. to of old 
-1728 ; freshly -1582. 

t Anew, z/. OE. [?f. OE. «?dfagain4-NEW.] 
To renew -1690. 

f Amfract. 7 'are. 1567. [ad. L, anfracius 
(also used).] A winding -1611. 

Anfractuose (^nfr3s:kti«|d'a-s), a. rare. 
1691. \ 2 AL.'L.anfraciuos 7 is\ see ANFRACTUOUS.] 
Winding, sinuous. 

Anfractuosity (mnfrse:kti«,^*szti). 1596. 
[a. Fr., f, as prec.] 1. lit. Sinuosity; usu. 
concr* in pi. winding crevices, channels, etc. ; 
spec, the sinuous depressions separating the 
convolutions of the brain 1687. ct.Jig. In- 
volution, intricacy ; concr. in pi. 1652. 

2. The anfractuosities of the human mind Johnson. 
var. Anfra'cture. 

Anfractuous (anfrse'ktiw I os'), 13 . 1621, [ad. 

L. anfractuosus, f. anfranctus a winding.] 
Sinuous; circuitous; spiral 
Angary (semgari). 1880. [ad. F. angarie, 
ad, L. angariaioKX.^ service, ult. Gr., f. dyyapos 
courier.] The right of a belligerent to use and 
destroy neutral property. 

Angel ((ft-iidgel), [ME., a. OF. -ele, repl. 
OE. engel : — *angil-. Com. Teut. loan, a. L. an- 
gelus, Gr. dyyeXos messenger.] i. Aministering 
spirit or divine messenger ; one of an order of 
spiritual beings superior to man in power and 
intelligence, who are the attendants and mes- 
sengers of the Deity OE. ; hence b. one of 
the fallen spirits, who rebelled against God 
OE.; c. a guardian or attendant spirit {lit. and 
rheL) ME. ; d. fg. a person who resembles 
an angel in attributes or actions 1592. s. Any 
messenger of God, as a prophet or preacher 
(a Hellenism) ME. ; a pastor or minister of a 
Church ME. ; poet, a messenger ME. ; Jig. in 
angel of death 1574. 3* tranf. A conventional 
figure with wings 1536. 4. An old Eng. gold 

coin, orig. called Angel-Noble, having as its 
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device the archangel Michael and the dragon. 
Its value varied from 65. to 105, 1488 5. 

aiirih. — Angelic 1611, 

1. Thou hast maad bym a lit!! lesse than aungels 
Wyclif Ps viii. 6. Angels are bright sti J, though the 
brightest fell Mcub, iv. ill 22, The deuill and 

his angeh Matt. \xv. 41. c. There is no ecill Angell 
but Loue L.L.L. i. L 78. d*. O, speake againe, 

bright Angeil Ro 7 u. <§• /ul ii- iL 16. z To the 
aungel of the chirche of Sm>Tna, wilte thou WTclif 
Rev. iL 8. The dear good a. of tne spring, The^night- 
ingale B. Jons 4. His stripes washed off With oil 
of angels M \ssinger. 

Comb.% ta—bed, an open bed without bed-posts; 
-cornice, one decorated with figures of angels; 
angels’ eyes, the plant, germander speeds ell ; -fish, 
one of the Squalid^ or Shark family, named from 
the wing-like expansion of its pectoral fins, the 
Monk-hsh, Tiddle-fish, Shark-ray ; t-gold, standard 
gold ; -like, adv . ; -noble, see Angel 4 ; t-proof, 
the gold standard of the a. ; -shot (Fr. ange\ a kind 
of chain-shot, made of the (2 or 4) segments of a bullet, 
attached by chains to a disk ; f-water [for Angelica- 
water], a perfume, orig. consisting chiefly of Angelica, 
subseq. of ambergris, rose, myrtle, and orange-flower 
waters. 

Hence A'ngelSiood, the condition of an a.; a 
brotherhood of angels. fAnge'lify -v. {rare\ also 
A'ngelize v. {arck.)^ to make into or like an a. 
Angelo'latry, angel-worship. Angelodogy, that 
part of theology which treats of angels ; doctrine as 
to angels. Angelo* pliany , the visible manifestation 
of angels 

A*ngelate. 1863. [f. Angelic a. 2 ] Ckem, 
A salt of angelic acid. 

Aagelet 1481. [a. OFr. = It. 

angeletto, dim.; cf. eagle f. 'I ti. A gold coin ; 
a half-angel, ss. A little angel ; Jig. a pretty 
child 1823. 

Angelic (^ndge-lik), tz.I 1485. [ad. Fr. an- 
gelique, ad. L. angelicust a. Gr. ; see Angel.] 
1. Of or pertaining to angels; of angel kind, 
a. Like an. angel; hence, of superhuman intelli- 
gence, innocence, purity, sweetness, etc. 1510. 

X. The angelyk visyon Cajcton. Angelic Saluta- 
ticn, the Ave Maria. (Luke i aS). Th* a. guards 
Milt. [Satan's] Wit and Angelick Faculties Steele. 
a. Fair a. Eve INIilt. F, L. v. 74. Angelic doctor (L e. 
spiritual as an angel) : Thomas Aquinas. 

Ange*lic, 1863. [f. next.] Che7n. Of 
or derived from angelica ; as in Angelic acid 
CgHgOa, occurring in the root of A. arch- 
angilicay etc. 

II Angelica (^ndgedika). 1578. [med.L. = 
kerba, angelica ‘ root of the Holy Ghost '.] i. 
An aromatic umbelliferous plant {A. archange- 
hca, or A. officinalis), used in cookery and 
medicine ; the genus, of which the prec. plant 
IS the type. Also attrih. 1641. 2. Short for a. 

Angelica water (cf. Angel-water), b. Candied 
angelica root 1653. 

.^ge-lical, a. 1509. [f. ANGELIC+-AL.] I. 
= ANGELrC I (arch.). 2. =Angelic 2. 1577. 
3. Of or pertaining to a divine messenger or 
pastor, (if. Angel 2 (rare) 1678. Hence 
Ange'lically adv. tAnge’licalness (rare), 

Angelina (send^Hrna). 1663. [f. Angel ; 
see -IN A.] jBot. A genus of Legumtnosx, native 
esp. to tropical America. 

Angelot (se-ndgelpt). arch. 1525. [a. Fr , 
dim. of OFr. angeU : — L. angelus,'] fi. A Fr. 
gold coin struck by Louis XI, bearing the 
image of St. Michael and the dragon ; also an 
Eng. piece coined at Paris by Henry VI. fa. 
A cheese, made in Normandy [and stamped 
with the coin. Littr^,] -1719. 3. A musical 

instrument 1678. 

IlAi^elus (8e*ndi^elz?s). 1727. [h..,* Angelus 
domini nuntiavit Marise ’.] i. A devotional 
exercise commemorating the Incarnation, in 
which the Angelic Salutation is thrice repeated, 
said by Roman Catholics, at morning, noon, 
and sunset, at the sound of a bell. 2. Short 
for Angelus-bell 1847. 

z. Softly the A. sounded Longf, 

Anger (3e'i)gajc), sb, ME. [a. ON. angr, 
f. root ^ 72 ^ straitened ; cf. OE. ang~ in Comb., 
and L. angere.'] fi* That which pains or af- 
flicts, or the feeling which it produces: trouble, 
vexation, sorrow -1475. 2. The active feeling 

provoked against the agent ; passion, rage ; 
wrath, ire ME. 3* Inflammatory state of 
any part of the body ; physical pain, [Still 
dial) ME. 

^ X. Sy^<^es and angres Langl. P. PI, z. A, which 
is a desire of revenge ; Hatred, which is inveterate a. 


Blrton. a. is the executi\e poiver of justice Man- 
ning. 3. Where the greatest a, and soreness still 
continued Temple (J ). Hence A'pgerless a. 
A'ngerly izaV. {arch.) tpaiafuily ; ffuriously ; = An- 
grily; alsoasadj.. angrjL 

Anger (^se-ggoi), S'. ME. [a. ON. angra, f. 
angr; see prec.] fi. To distress, vex, hurt 
-1440. 2. Hence, to make angr>% enrage 

M E. ; i7ifr, (refl. pron. omitted.) rare. ME. fs* 
To irritate or inflame a sore -1760. 

z. You have both pleased and angered me Johnson. 
3. Itch most hurts when anger d to a sore Pope. 
Hence A’ngered ppL a. provoked to wrath (///. and 
Jig ) ; inflamed ; flushed as with rage. 

fA-ngild. [OE., f. An- fref. i ^gildan to 
pay ] In OE. law, compensation for injury. 
(Erron. taken later as " single payment ’.) 
ii Angina (^mdgina, ^nd^ai-na, f. supposed 
L. angina). 1590. [L. ; cf. angere, and Gr. 
ayx6vr}.~\ Patii. i. Quinsy. 2. (In full An- 
ffina pectoris.) A dangerous disease, marked by 
sudden and severe pain in the lower part of 
the chest, with a feeling of suffocation ; called 
also breast-pang, heart-stroke, and spasm of the 
chest 1772. Hence Amginous a. (sense 2). 
Angio, a comb, form, repr. Gr. 6 .yyJiov a 
vessel. Occ. spelt angeio- ; but Roman f=Gr. 
ei. Exc. in send5i,f>* (stress on o), pronunc. 
should be &nd^si’o, but se'nd^iit? is common. 
angio-ca*rpian [Gr. Kapir6s~\,Bot, an angiocar- 
pous plant ; -ca*rpous a., Bot. having the fruit 
in an envelope not constituting part of the calyx; 
-graph r Gr. -ypac^oj], a kind of sphygmograph ; 
-graphy [Gr. -ypa(pia\, a description (a) of 
vessels, instruments, etc., used by any nation, 
(b) of the blood-vessels ; -logy [Gr. -\oyi'a], 
the part of anatomy w'hich treats of the blood- 
vessels ; -monospeTmous [ 4-Monosperm- 
ous] a., Bot bearing solitary seeds each in 
its own pod ; -scope [Gr. -gkovos\ an instru- 
ment for examining the capillary vessels of 
animals and plants ; -sperm [Gr. -aTrip}xo$, f. 
cnrippa], Bot, a plant which has its seeds en- 
closed in a seed-vessel ; opp. to gym?20sperms ; 
-speTmal, -spe*rmatous, -spe'rmous adjs, ; 
•sporous [Gr. arropos] a., Bot. having spores 
enclosed in a hollow receptacle, as the puff- 
bail, etc. ; -stomous [Gr. -(Ttojuos, but cf. L. 
aiigere for sense] a.. Conch, having a narrow 
opening, as some univalve shells ; -te’nic [Gr. 
rev- stem of ref ret f] a,, Med. tending to stretch 
the blood-vessels : applied to inflammatory 
fevers ; -tomy [Gr. -ropfa], the anatomy of the 
blood-vessels. 

tA*ngiport. rare. 1647. [p^.’^-angiportus, 
f. angere yportns.^ A narrow entrance, or 
opening in a wall -1652. 

Angle (se*ngT), sb.'^ arch. [OE. angul 
^aiigulr', cf. L. uncus, angulus, and ank-.'\ 
I. A fishing-hook ; often also the line and rod 
OE. t2. Jig. A person or thing that catches 
like a hook -1598. 3 « [f the vb.] An act 

of angling 1874. 

1. Giue me mine A., weele to th* Riuer Ant. ^ Cl. 
ir. V. la _ 2. A woman, .is a very a., hir hert is a net 
Ecclus. vii. 26. Comb, a.-'worm, a worm for bait. 

Angle (te-ggl), sb.^ ME. [a. Fr. L. an- 
guluin, dim. of^ angus ; cf. Gr. ayicos, L. angere 
and ank-.'l x. The space included between 
two meeting lines or planes ; hence in Geo?n, 
the degree of inclination of two lines to each 
other. 2. The meeting-point of two lines 
not in the same direction. Also Jig. 1605. 3 « 

A comer, viewed (a) as a retreat, (J) as a pro- 
jection. Also Jig. ME. 4. An outlying spot, a 
nook. Also fig. (arch.) ME. 5. A sharp pro- 
jection; hence, an angular fragment. Also Jig, 
1684. 6. Asfrol. Any of the four * houses 

at the cardinal points of the compass ME. 

The inclination of two lines in the same plane is a 
plane angle, formed either hy straight lines {recti- 
lineal), or curved {curvilineat ) ; if on the surface of 
a sphere it is a spherical angle ; the space included 
hy more than two plane angles meeting at a point is 
a solid angle. From measurement by angle in physics, 
mechanics, eta, come such phrases as angle ofajplica- 
iion, depression, deviation^ elevation, incidence, in- 
clinaiion, position, rejteciion, refraction, repose, rest, 
traction, vision ; and To take the angle, 

X, At angles with ; so placed as to form an a. with, 
opp. to parallel. On the angle t oh\lqp^y. 3. For 
truth will seek no angles 1655. No bonch nor a. 
PuTTENHAM. 4. Whom I left. . In an odde A. of the 


Isle Temp. 1. ii. 223, 5. The fractured angles of 

upturned ice Kane. 

Comb. • a,-bar, the upright bar at the a, of a poly- 
gonal window; also = a.~iron', -bead, a vertical Ijead 
fi\ed to an exterior a., flush with the surface of the 
plaster ; -brace, a piece of timber fixed to the adjacent 
sides of a quadrangular framing ; -irOEL, an L-shaped 
piece of iron, used to secure or strengthen frame- 
work ; -meter, an instrument for measuring angles, 
esp. a Clinometer; -^t^£[ = a.-bead', -tie = a.drace ; 
•wise, adv. 

Angle (^*gg’rj, sb.3 OE. [ad. L. Anglus, 
pi. Angli, a. OTeut. '^angli-, in OE. pigle (occ 
Angle), the people of Angul, -ol, ~el (=Angle 
sh)-) in Holstein, so called from its shape ; 
subseq. the ‘English’ race,] pi. A Low- 
German tribe that settled in Britain, formed 
the kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, and 
East Anglia, and finally gave their name to the 
‘ English ’ people. 

Angle (se*:9g’l),2^.^ 1496, [f. Angle rAi; 
cf. to hook,)^ I. To fish with a hook and bait. 
Const, for, flo. Also trans. (rare.) 1866. 2. fg. 

To use artful or wily means to catch a person 
or thing ; to ‘ fish '. Const, for, 1589. tAlso 
trans. —1683. 

1. It is but a sory lyfe and an yuell to stande 
anglynge all day to catche a few fysshes 1530 _ 2. 

Shee . . did a. for mee, madding my eagemc'^se with 
her restraint Alls Well v. iiL 212. Shooes which., 
angled their Charity, that pass'd along Oldham. 

A*ngle, 2^.2 1575. [f. Angle sb ‘^] fi. 
hitr. To run into a corner. 2. rejl. To move 
in angles 1876. Hence A*ngled ppl. a. thriven 
into, or stationed m, a corner; placed at angles; 
having an angle or angles; also -angled in comb 

Angleberry, anle-. 1600. \J var. of An- 
bury, or ang-berry.] A fleshy excrescence re- 
sembling a strawberry, found (growing on the 
feet of cattle, etc. 

Angler (se-gglsi). 1552. [f. Angle s/.i] 
I. One w'ho angles (lit. and /Ig.). 2. Zool, A 

British fish (Lophius piscdtorius Linn.), so 
named from its preying on small fish, which it 
attracts by moving certain wormlike filaments 
attached to the head and mouth. Called also 
Sea Devil, Frog or Toad Fish, and Fishing 
Frog. 1766. 

Anglesite (se-ggl^sait). 1837. [f.Atiglesea 
(where first found) -h-iTE.] Misi, The native 
sulphate of lead, lead vitriol. 

Aiiglian (te'gghan), a. and sb. 1726. [f. 

E, Angli (see Angle 43.^) + -an.] Of or per- 
taining to the Angles. East A7ighan, of East 
Anglia or the East Angles, var. A-nglica. 

Anglican (0e*r)glikan), iz. 1635. [ad.med. 
L, Anglicanus, f. Anghcus ; see prec.] i. 
Of or peculiar to the English ecclesiastically ; 
of the reformed Church of England, and other 
churches in communion with it. Also opp. to 
Roman ; moderate High Church. 2. English 
i860. 3. sb. An adherent of the reformed 

Church of England ; esp. one holding High 
Church principles 1797. 

I. A orders Gladstone, doctrine and discipline 
Macaulay. 3. Whether Catholicks, Anglicans, or 
Calvinists Burke. 

A*nglicanism. 1846. [f. prec.] Adher- 
ence to the doctrine and discipline of the An- 
glican, as the genuine representative of the 
Catholic, ^Church. 

Anglicism (se‘gglisiz’m). 1642. [f. Angli- 
cize ; see -iSM.] i. Anglicized language ; 
hence, an idiom specially English. t2. An 
English fashion 1787, 3 - English political 

principles or methods 1873. 

I. Dr. B. has abundance of pure Anglicisms in his 
Latin Bentley. 

Anglicize (se-gglisoiz), v. 1748. [f. L. 

Anghcus To make English in form 
or character ; to English, Also i?itr (rare). 
Hence Amgliciza'tion, the making English. 
AngUfy (se-gglifoi), z/. 1751. \i.J^ Angli 
-FY.] = prec. (Rather out of use.) Hence 
A*nglifica*tion. 

Angling (se-gglig) , M. sb. 1496. [f. Angle 
z/.i] The action or art of fishing with a rod. 
Also fg. 1674. 

Uncertain anglings for distinction Carlyle. 

A*nglisli,^z. rare. - Anglian. Carlyle. 

Anglo- (gemgb), comb, form of L. Anglus 
English. For history see Anglo-Saxon, i. 
a. English, of England ; as in Anglo-Catho- 
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Lie, -Saxon ; a.-Danish, pertaining to the 
Danes in England; -French, the French retained 
and separately developed in England ; -Latin, 
Anglicized Latin ; a.-yndaic, -yewish, -Xor-' 
mail. h. Of English race, origin, descent, as 
A nglo-A jnencan , etc. 2. English and ; English 
in connexion with ; as Anglo-Russian^ etc. 
Anglo-Ca'tlioiic. 1841. [see Anglo-.] 

A. adj. Catholic of the Anglican communion. 

B. sb. I. Hist. An Englishman who, without 

wishing to sever the English from the Catholic 
Church, was in favour of its national indepen- 
dence 1858. 2. Modem. A member of the 

Church of England w'ho maintains its * catholic’ 
character 1849. Hence Anglo-Catholicism, 
Catholicism of^the Anglican type. 

Anglo-Indian (m*ggL,rndian), a. and sb. 
1861. [ANGLO-ib.l (A person) of British birth, 
now or formerly residentin India ; also, of mixed 
European and Indian parentage, Eurasian. 
A'llgloman, -e. rare. i860. \_2L,ldT.anglo- 
mane\ see Anglomani.^.] Anglomaniac. 
Anglomania (seggDjm^imia). Occas. an- 
glomany. 1787. [f. Anglo- -f Gr. /zai/m, after 
Fr. anglomame.'l A mania for what is English. 
Hence Angloma'niac sb. a rabid partisan of 
what is English (7‘are). 

Anglopfiobe (se-ggl/^fdab). 1866. [a. Fr.] 
One afflicted with Anglophobia. 
Anglopho'bia. 1816. [f. Anglo- + Gr. 

Intense fear or hatred of England. 
Anglopho'bic a. {rare), Angloplio'bist {rare) 
= Anglophobe. 

Anglo-Saxon (£3e:ggL,sse*ks3n), sb. and a. 
[Prob. ad. L. Anglo-Saxones, -Saxonicus, in 
which Anglo- is advb. Hence = English 
Saxons, opp. to AldSeaxan, or Old-Saxons of 
the continent. Orig. Angli Saxones (two 
words), whence Angli-, and finally Anglo- 
Saxones. In OE. use, rare in the Eng. form.] 

1. English Saxon, Saxon of England ; opp. 

orig. to the 'Old Saxons’ of the continent. 
Hence, opp. also to the Angles. A. sb. (the 
only contemporary use) OE. B. adj. In 
N.E.D. and in this Dictionary, the language of 
England bef. 1100 is called OE. ; Anglo-Saxon 
when used = the Saxon (as opp. to the Anglian) 
dialects of OE. 2. Extended to the entire 
Old English people and language before the 
Norman Conquest. (This use dates from 
Camden. Subseq. the word was explained as 
= A?igle + Saxon, a union of Angle and Saxon, 
whence Anglo- 2, q. v.) A. sb. 1610. B. adj. 
{absol. The Old English language.) 1610. 3. 

Used rhet. for English in its ethnological sense. 
A. sb. 1853. B. adj. 1840. Hence Anglo- 
Sa*xondom, the Anglo-Saxon domain ; the 
Anglo-Saxons collectively ; rhet. for Great 
Britain and the United States. Aiiglo-Sa*xon- 
ism. a. Anything peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon 
race ; esp. a word, phrase, or habit of speech 
belonging to the Old English, b. The senti- 
ment of being Anglo-Saxon (sense 3) ethno- 
logically ; a belief in the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Angola (ffiggtfa-la). 1827. A corruption of 
Angora ; the fabric made of Angora wool. 
Angor (ae'qgoi). ME. [a. OFr. L. an- 
gorem. Now only ti- Anguish -1711, 

2. spec. A feeling of anxiety and constriction in 
the precordial region ; cf. angina 1666. 

Angora (^gg6a*ra). 1833. [mod.f.*'A7/t0pa 
Ancyra.] i. A town in Asia Minor, giving its 
name to a goat, and to its silk-like wool ; also 
to a cat, etc. 2. The fabric Angola 1867. 
Angostura ; see Angustura. 

Angry (se-ggri), a. ME. [f. Anger sb. + 
-Y cf, hungry. Compar. -er, -est.'] fi* Full of 
trouble actively, troublesome -1667 ; affected 
by trouble, vexed -1485. 2. Feeling or show- 

ing resentment against the agent or cause of 
trouble; enraged, wrathful. Const, at, about 
the occasion; at, with the person.’ ME. 3. 
Moved or excited by anger 1509. 4. Look- 

ing or acting as if in anger ME. ; red {rare) 
1632. 5. Habitually under the influence of 

anger, choleric, passionate {arch.) ME 6. 
Inflamed, smarting 1579, 7. Sharp, keen 

{rare) ME. 

a. A letters to his angrier mistress {mod.). A. with 
you Hen. V, iv. i. 217, at him Timon w. iii. 13, 3. 

The a. trade of war Cotton. 4. Now . . Doth . . warre 
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bnst’e his a, crest Sh^ks. John iv. iii. 140. An angrie 
countenance Prav. xxv. 23. A masses of cloud Tyn- 
mLL. Sweet rose, whose hue angrie and brave [etc ] 
G. Herbert. 5. Honour, this busicj a. thing Rowe. 
7. I never ate with angrier appetite Texnyson. 
Hence Amgrily ado. Amgriness. 

Angstrom (unit). 1921. [The name of 
A. J. Angstrom, a Swedish physicist.] A hun- 
dred-millionth of a centimetre, used in express- 
ing short wave-lengths (abbrev. A U.}. 
Anguiform (^-ggwiipjm), 1800. [f. L. 

anguis -r -FORM. ] Snake-shaped. 
fAnguiUe, anguelle. 1500. [a. Fr. :-L 
anguilla, dim. of anguis.'\ A sort of small 
worms cast up by sick hawks. Hence An- 
gni'UifonQ a. eel-shaped. 

Amguillule (^ggwi-li^l). i860, [f. !l. an- 
guillaj\ A small eel-shaped creature; esp. one 
of the Anguillulidx or eels found in sour 
paste or vinegar. 

Anguine (je-ggwin), a. 1657. [a. L. an- 
guinus, f. anguis.'} Of or resembling a snake 
or serpent. 

Anguineous (^ggwimias), a, 7'a7'e. 1656 
[f. as prec.; see -ecus.] Snake-like; as in 
Newton's Anguineous Hyperbola. 

.^guish (se'ggwij), sb. [ME. a^iguise, an- 
goise, a. OFr. anguisse^ angoisse : — L. angustia, 
f. root a?igu- in angfujere.j Formerly with//. 
Excruciating or oppressive bodily or mental 
suffering; pain, or grief. 

Anguysshes as of the child berere Wiclif Jer. iv. 31. 
One paine is lesned hy anothers a. Ji om. 4- Jul. i, ii. 
47. 1 wil speake in the a. of my spirit Job vii. ii, 
AmguisbL (se*ggwij), v. ME. [a. OFr. an- 
guissier, angoissier L. angustia 7 'e\ see prec.] 
To distress wdth severe pain or grief, excruciate. 
Also i7itr. (refi. pron. omitted.) Hence A*n- 
gtdshed ppl. a, sorely distressed ; expressing 
pain. 

Arnguishous, a, Obs. or dial, ME. [a. OFr. 
anguissus, la.ter -oisseux : — ^late L. atigustiosum', 
see Anguish^/.] Tormenting -1554; distressed 
“ME.; anxious “I503. 

Angular (se'ggiiJ^lai), a. 1597. [ad. L. 
a7igularis\ see Angle.] i. Having an angle 
or angles, sharp-cornered 1598. a. Constitut- 
ing, placed in or at, an angle 1597; measured 
by angle 1674. 3. Having the joints and 

bones prominent. Of action : Jerky, abrupt, 
awkward. 1850. 4. Stiff and formal; unac- 

commodating; cantankerous 1840. 

I. A handwriting 1863. 2. An a. aperture of 60°. 

3. The a, female in black bombazine Holmes. Many 
DOWS and a deal of a. politeness Hawthorne. Hence 
A’ngularly ado. m or with angles ; at (acute) angles ; 
in an a. manner ; see Angular 3. 

Angularity (seggi/^lse-riti). 1642. [f. L. 
angularis^-iTY.} i. The quality or state of 
being Angular, concr, in pi. Angular outlines , 
sharp corners 1853. 2. Want of rounded 

outline. Of manner : Crankiness. 1848. 
Angulate (ge*ggiz3fl/t), a. 1794. [ad. L. an- 
gulatus, a7igulare, f. angulus.} Formed with 
corners ; angled. Hence Amgulate v. to make 
cornered. A’ngtilately adv. with angles or 
comers. Angula*tion, a making angulate ; an- 
gular formation or position. 

Angulato- (ae comb. f. L. angu- 

latus used advb. Angulately. 

Angulo- (se ggiwL), comb. f. L. angulus 
(see Angle sb.^) used advb., as in a.-dentaie, 
angularly toothed. 

AngulO‘meter. rare. 1859. [f.prec.] An 
instrument for measuring external angles. 
Angulo'se, a. rare. = Angulous. 
Anguloso- (aeggi^riifiJs^), comb. f. L. an- 
gulosus, used advb., as in a.-gibbous, gibbous 
with the curved sides almost forming angles. 
Angulous (se-ggMos), "i Obs, 1656. [a. 
Fr. anguleux, ad.L. angulosus,} Having angles 
or corners ; angular. 

It Anguria (^ggiuaTia). i6ri. [L., f. Gr. 
ayyavpiov.} Bot. A plant of the gourd family ; 
also its fruit. 

fAngU'st, a. 1599. [a. Fr. anguste^ ad. L. 
a7igustus, f. angere^ Strait, compressed ~i66i. 
Angu*state, dj. 1847. angustatus •, 

see prec.] Narrowed, as leaves at the base. 
Hence Angusta'tion, contraction. 

Ajigusti- (segg^'sti), comb. f. L. angustus 


narrow; as in a 7 tgusti foliate, -ousn2iSXQ\\-\eB.Yed, 
angustiro%irate, v\ith narrow beak. 
tii'AngU'stia. rare. [L.] Straits. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Angustu*ra, or Angostura. 1791. A 
town on the Orinoco, now Ciudad Boluar. It 
gives its name to a bark, the produce of Galipea 
or Cusparia febrifuga^ a febnkige and tonic. 
fAnnaTig, v. ME. only, [van Ahang 
OE. akdn.} To hang, trans. and zntr. 
Anliarmonic (ienhaimp'nik), a. 1863. 
[ad. Fr. ankarmomque, f. Gr. dv- -f -appoviKOi.] 
Math. Not harmonic. Applied to the section 
of a line by four points A, B, C, D, when their 

mutual distances are such that 7:^ is unequal to 
AD 

— ; the ratio between these two quotients is 

called the ankarmonic o'atio of AC. 
Anlielation (senh/l^fi'Jon). arch. 1623. [a. 
Fn, ad, L. aiikelationem; see next.] i. A 
difticulty with breathing, panting; asthma. 2. 
fig. Panting, aspiration {after) 1631. 
fAnbiede, v. ME. [a. OFr, atieler, ayiheler 
' — L. anhelarei] i . ? To blow, puff ME. only, 

2. dg. To pant for, aspire to -1536. 

fAnhedous, a. 166 r. [J.h.afihelus -r-ovs.} 

Short of breath, panting -1684. 

^Anllidrotic (aenhidr^*tik), a, 1880. [f. Gr. 
dv + idpcoriKoSj f. I5/)a/y.] Med. Tending to 
check perspiration. As sb, [sc. medicine.'] 
^Anmstous (aenhi’stss), a. 1880. [f. Gr. 
dv+ tuToy -f-ous ; cf. Fr. ankzste.] Biol. Of 
tissue : Without recognizable structure. 
AnbLungered (anhzy'ggsjd), ppl. a. arch. 
ME. [Alteration (cf. Enhungered) of 

see Ahungered, Cf. An- i.] i. 
Overcome with hunger, hungry, o^.fig. Eagerly 
desirous 1848. 

f An-liu*ngry, a. rare. 1607. [var. of a- 
hungry (see A-huxgered).] Hungry -1681. 
Anliydride (^nh^i'drsid). 1863. [f. Gr. 
dyuSpos -h-iDE.] Chein, A compound formed 
by the union of oxygen -with another element, 
without hydrogen, but which, on exposure to 
water, absorbs hydrogen and becomes an acid. 
Also called anhydrous acids, because produced 
by expelling the water from oxy-acids. 
Anliydrite (senhsi-droit). 1831. [f. as prec. 

4* -ITE. ] Min. Anhydrous gypsum or sulphate 
of lime. 

Anliydro- (aenhoi^dr^?), combining form of 
next, as in anhydro-borate, etc. 

Anhydrous (senhsrdrss), a. 1819. [f. Gr. 
dyu5pos+-OUS.] I. Ckem. Having no winter in 
its composition : said of salts, crystals, destitute 
of water of crystallization, etc. 2. transf. 
Sapless, dned up 1872. var. Anhydric. 
ilA*nicut, ann-. 1784. [Anglo-Ind. ad. 
Tamil.] The dam constructed across a river 
to fill, and regulate the supply of, the irrigating 
channels. 

Anidioma*tic, -al, a, 7'are. Landor’s sub- 
stitutes for unidioznatic, -al, 
fAnie’ntise, -ish, v, ME. [a. OFr. ani- 
entiss-, anientir, f. d-b-nie 7 it, mod. niant : — late 
L. ^neentem] see Entity and -ish.] i. To 
bring to naught, annul, destroy -1483. 2. To 

bring low, reduce -1530. var. Anieuite. Hence 
tAniemtisement, annihilation. 

Anigh (ansi*). 1773. [f. Nigh ; intended 
as arch. Cf. near, anearf] adv. Nigh 1868. 
prep. Near to 1773. 

Anight (ansrt), adv. arch, [OE. oti 7iiM 
{a for proclitic on).] By night, at night. 

They mete neuer hut a nyght M E. 

Anights (ansi“ts), 1440. [fusion 

of on nihf, and nikies advb. gen.] = prec., 
though -s is occas. taken as pi. 

Such [men] as sleepe a-nights/w/. C, i, il 193. 

Anil (ae’nil). 1581. [a. F r. or Pg. ad. (ult.) 
Arab.] i. The Indigo shrub 1712. 2. The 

indigo dye 1581. 3. Formative of names of a- 

niline compounds and derivatives; asanilamic 
= Phenyeamic, chloranil CgCliOa. 

Anile (0e*n9il), a, 1652. [ad. L. anilis, L 
anus. ] Of or like an old woman ; weak-minded. 
Anilic (ani-lik), a , 1863. [f. Anil.] i. 
Of or pertaining to anil; as in Anilic (or Indi- 
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ANISO- 


Acid 1868. 2. -anilic in comb. ~ of 

aniline. 

Anilide (semibid). 1863. [f. Anil + -ide, - 
Anil{ine am)2de,'] Chem. A species of alkala- 
mide related to aniline as amides to amines . 
hence called phenyla?mde. 

Aniline (se-nibin). 1850- [f. Anil^-ine ] 
Chem. A chemical base yielding many beautiful 
dyes: obtained orig. by distilling indigo uith 
caustic potash, now from coal-tax, etc. It is a 
colourless, oily, aromatic, volatile liquid, CgH,, 
(NH2), which may be viewed as ammonia m 
W'hich one hvdrogen atom is replacea by the 
compound radical pheml CeH^, hence also 
called Pkenylanmu. Also aitrzh. 1S64. 
Anility (ani liti). 1623. [yd.'L, amlitaiem ; 
see Anile . ] The state of being an old woman ; 
dotage. In fig. use stronger than senility. 
tAnimadve-rsal. [f. Animadvert, after 
reversal. ] The faculty of perceiving ; conscious- 
ness. More. 

Animadversion (m nimadvsujon). 1599. 
[ad. L. amm.advtrsionem\ see Animadvert.] 
Tx. The action or the faculty of noticing -1795; 
(with pi.) notice, monition, warning -1712. 2. 
The action of taking judicial cognizance of 
offences, and of infiicdng punishment; concr. 
with pi. a penal visitation (arck.) 1646. 3. The 
utterance of criticism or reproof 1599 ; concr. a 
criticism, esp. one implying censure 1599. 

at. A power whose lightest measure of a. would be 
banishment Alison. 3. [A temper] of a. and cavil M. 
Pattison. 3. Some sharp animadversions HAI■LA^L 

fAnimadveTsive, a. 1642. [See Aniini- 
ADVERT and -IVE.] Percipient -1685. 
Animadvert (ge nimadvdut), v. 1637. [ad. 
L. animadvertere, orig. two words anzm{zem 
advertere.~\ fi. irans. To turn the mind to, 
observe -1679. 2. inir. To take note, remark, 

bethink oneself. Const, simply, or with that 
(o^ck.) 1642. 3. inir. To take judicial cogni- 

zance of; hence, to proceed by way of punish- 
ment or censure [arch.) 1671. 4. To comment 

critically (on) 1665. 

3. The law will a. hereon as an injury Blackstone. 
4. To a. on defects Hallam. Hence Amimad- 
veTter, also -veTSor, one who animadverts (.arch.) 
Animal (jiemimal). 1541. [a. L. am??ial^ 
for aniznale adj. neut. f. anima. As sb. hardly 
in Eng. bef. end of i6th c.; not in Bible 1611.] 
A sb. I. A living being, endowed with sensa- 
tion and voluntary motion, but in the lowest 
forms distinguishable from vegetable forms only 
by evident relationship to other animal forms 
1602. 2. One of the lower animals; a brute 

or beast, as distinguished from man. (Often 
limited pop. to quadrupeds, and fam. to those 
used by man.) 1600. 3. A human being in 

whom the animal nature has the ascendancy. 
Cf, creature. 1 588. 4. slang, var. for * hog ’ 

in ‘ go the whole hog ’ 1838. ts. ellipt. mpl. 
Animal spirits -'1647. 

1. What a piece of work is a man ! . . the Parragon 
of Animals Hainl. ii. ii. 20. When an organism re- 
ceives nutritive matter by a mouth ..it is called an a, 
Owen, *. He.. feasts the a. he dooms his feast 
Pope. We fastened our animals to trees round the 
camp-fire (mod.), 3, He is onely an a., unely sensi- 

ble in the duller parts L. L. L. iv, ii. 27. 

B. adj. [orig.~Fr. animal, ad. L. animalis. 
Like L. animalis, treated in med. Eng. occas. 
as a deriv. of anima , occas. of aziimus, but in 
mod. use connected with the sb. animal OTi\.y.^ 
ti. Connected with sensation, innervation, and 
will; opp. to vital and natural, Occas, = 
psychical. See Animal Spirits. -1668. 2. 

Of or pertaining to the functions of animals; 
opp. to intellectual and spiritual 1651. 3. 

Carnal; opp. to moral, spiritual 1633. 4. = 

sb. used attrib. ; opp. to vegetable 1646. 

X. Motions proceeding from sense, .called a, motions 
Hobbes, z. The A (Economy 1718. The mere a. * 
courage of the soldier Freeman, 3. The a. nature 
..the a. appetites Froude. 

Comb, and phrases : a. charcoal, that formed by 
charring a. substance j a. electricity, that deyjeloped 
in certain animals, as the torpedo and electtxc eel; 
a. food ; a. flower, one of the actinozoa, as the sea- 
anemone; a. heat, the constant temperature main- 
^ned within the bodies of living animals ; a. king- 
aonx, the whole species of animals viewed scientific, 
ally, as one of the three great divisions of natural 
objects; a. magnetism — Mesmerism ; a. myth, 
one founded upon the habits of animals; a. painter. 


painting, piece ; a. plant, a zoophyte or polype, 
as ccrai ; a. world. 

Hence AnimaTic a. rare. tA’niinalish a. of the 
nature of an a. Clduorth. 

Animalctila, .fiJ. //.; see Animalcule. 
Ammalailar (senimselkij^lai., a. rare. 
1753, Of or pertaining to animalcules 1765, or 
fanimaiculism -1807. \ar. AxiimaTculine. 
Anirnalctile (gsnimse'lkwH) 1509. [ad. L. 
animalculuni, dim. of animal. Often u^ed in 
the L. form, with pi. ammalcula (which pi is 
occ. made a sing, wnth pi. animalcule).) ti- 
A small or tiny animal, as a mouse, or any in- 
\ertebrate -1831. 2. A microscopic animal : 

esp. of the Rotifera and Infusoria 16'j’j. 

1. The basest of created animalcules, the Spider 
CARLYLE. 

Ardmalcttlism (senimse'lkizHiz’m). 1874. 
[f. as prec.-r“iSM.] P^iys. or Path. The theory 
that animalcules are (i) the germs of life, and 
{2) the cause of diseases, and thus explain phe- 
nomena, Hence Andma'lctilist, an adherent 
of A.; one who makes a study of animalcules. 
fAnimali'llio. [dim. of Animal after It.] 
A tiny animal. Howell, 

Animalism (se nimaliz’m). 1831. [f. as 
prec. + -ISM.] 1. Animal activity; sensuality. 

2. The doctrine which views men as mere ani- 
mals 1857. 3. A merely sensual being (rare) 

1868. 

1. Healthy a. Kingsley. A face, without a vestige 

of a. 1868. 3. Girls, Hetairai, ..Hired animalisms 

Tenn\son- 

Animalist (se nimalist). 1837. [f. as prec.-h 
-IST.] I, One who takes the * animal ‘ side of 
a discussion. 2. An adherent of Animalism 2 ; 
a sensualist 1851. 3. s= ANIM.ALCULIST 1874. 

Animality (senimjediti). 1615. [a. Fr. ani~ 
znaliti, f. animal adj. ; see -ITY. Cf. humanity.) 

1. The sum of the animal qualities and func- 

tions ; vital power. 2. The merely animal 
nature, as opp. to the moral and spiritual; ani- 
malhood 1646. 3. Animal nature, life ; opp. 

to vegetable or inorganic 1647. 4. The animal 

series 1770. 

z._ Ignorance and a. (mod.). A. and primitive bar- 
barism (mod.). 

Animalize (semimabiz), z/. 1741. [f. Ani- 
mal + -I2E.] 1 1. To represent in animal form. 

2. To convert into animal substance 1770. 3. 

To reduce to animal nature; to sensualize 1806. 

3. Has sensualized and animalized its character 
Arnold. Hence A*nim^iza*tion,the act of animal- 
izing (senses 2, ^3) ; il distribution of animal existence, 
animal population. [Fr.] 

Animally (asmimali), adv. 1600. [f. as 

prec. -LY 2. ] 1 1 , Psychically, in respect of the 
anima, animal soul -1678. 2. Physically, opp. 
to intellectually 

Animal spirits(formerly, spirit), [see An- 
imal, adj. 1. J ti. orig. The supposed ‘ spirit ’ 
or principle of sensation and voluntary motion; 
answering to nerve fluid, nerve force, nervous 
action -1777. t2. Nerve, animal courage 

-1719. 3. coll. pi. Nervous vivacity, healthy 

animalism 1739. 

3. She had high animal spirits Miss Austen. 

fA*niiiiant, a. rare. 1677. [ad. L. ani- 
mantem ; see Animate.] Having life ; ani- 
mated 1678. As sb. [sc. creature.) 1677. 
tAnima*stic, a. 1651, [ad. med.L. ani- 
masticus. A hybrid; oi. onomastic Spiritual, 
opp. to material ; occ. = Animate -1855. tAs 
sb. Psychology. Sir W. Hamilton. 
Animate a. and sb. 1546. 

I ad. L. animaius, animare, f, anima.) A. pple. 
and adj. fi. pple. Animated, inspired -1640. 
2. adj. Endowed with life 1605. 3. Lively 

x8oi. 4, Pertaining to animals X828. 

2. Phylosophers . . have affirmed the.. loadstone to 
be a. 1605. 

B. fsb. A living thing *-1669. 

Animate (aemimeit), z/. 1538. [f. prec.] 
I. To give life to, quicken, vivify 1542. a. To 
give the appearance of life to (arch.) 1612. 3. 

To impart vividness or interest to, enliven 1670. 

4. To fill with boldness, inspirit 1538; \intr. to 
become animated -1782. 5. To inspire, incite 

1583. 6. To actuate, or put in motion 1646. 

2. Poetry., which. .animates matter Johnson. 3. 
Toa.a play FLECKNOE,thesongPoFE. 4. The shout- 
ing animates their hearts Dryden. 5. Animated by 
religious zeal Marlowe. 6. Motion, .which animates 


the tai!et_ Tyndall. Hence A’nimatingly adv. 
A'nimative a. having the faculty of animating. 
A'nimator, -er, he ^vho or that which animates. 
Animated \^®*nim^‘ted)j ///. ^^. 1532. [f. 

prec. -i- -ED 1 I. Endowed with life 1534; Jig, 
appearing alive 1711. 2. bull of activity; 

spirited; vivacious 1585. 3. Inspired, actuated, 

encouraged 1532. t4. Pertaining to animated 
beings 1753- 

1. Animated Nature \ that portion which is alive; 
the animal world. A waters 1827. Heroes in a. 
marble frown Pope. 2. The discussion was a. Pres- 
cott. 3. Our newly a common enemies Milt. 4. 
A pathology 1753. Hence A’mmatedly adv. 

Animation (cenim^i-Jan). 1597. 
animationem; see ANIMATE.] x. The action 
of animating (see Animate z-.); quickening. 
2. The state of being alive, animateness (arch.) 
1615. 3. Vivacity, spnghtlmess 1790. t4. 

Inspiration -1664; esp. encouragement ~i68o, 
j. The fourth act that goeth to make man, is called 
A Howell. 2. Suspended a. 1837. 3. Johnson . 

talked with great a. Boswell. 4. A great a. of my 
..endeavours 1616. 

liAnim^ (a-nim<?, as*nimi), sb. 1577. [Fr., 
? — ‘ alive ’ with insects; or a native name.] A 
name for resins, esp. that obtained from a West 
Indian tree (Hymenoea Courbaidl). 

||Anim4 (a*nim^), a. 1731. [Fr.] Her. In 
action and showing a desire to fight ; having 
the eyes, etc. of a different tincture from the 
animal itself. 

Animine (aemimsin). 1863. [f. Anim(al 
+ -INE.] Chem. An organic base obtained 
from bone-oil, etc. 

Animism (semimiz’m). 1832. [f. L. anima 
-h-iSM.] I. The doctrine of the anima mundi 
(Stahl 1720) ; the doctrine that the phenomena 
of animal life are produced by an immaterial 
anima, or soul, distinct from matter. 2. The 
attribution of a living soul to inanimate objects 
and natural phenomena 1866. 3. By exten- 

sion : Spiritualism; the belief in the existence 
of soul or spirit apart from matter 1880. 

2. Polytheism , . takes very largely the form of a. 
1877. Hence A'uimist, an adherent of a. Aui- 
mi'Stic a. of or belonging to a. or animists. 

Animosity (senim^-siti). ME. [a. Fr. ani- 
mosiii, f. L. aiiirnositatem, f, animosus.) ti. 
Spiritedness, courage -1670. 2. Excitement of 
feeling against any one; active enmity 1605. 

I. Confirming his wavering hand unto the a. of that 
attempt Sir 1 . Browne. 2. The more affinity there 
IS between theological parties, the greater commonly 
is their a. Hume. 

tA’nimous, ra7'e. 1620. [a. Fr. animeux^ 
ad. L. ammosus, f. Animus.] Spirited; also, 
hot-tempered. 

Animus (se-nim»s). No pi. 1831. [a. L.] 
Actuating feeling, bias, animating (usu. hostile) 
temper; hence, animosity. 

Anion (semi^n). 1834. Gr. aviov a thing 
going up, f. avuvai.] Electr. Faraday’s name 
for an electro- negative element, which in elec- 
tro-chemical decompositions is evolved at the 
anode. Opp. to cation. 

Anis-, Chem. comb, form of L. amstim, 
anise, forming names of compounds derived 
from oil of anise, as A’uisal, short for atiisic 
aldehyde, etc. 

Anisanttious (se'noisse'nfos), a. 1880. [f. 
Gr. aj/icro? + 4- -ous.] Bot. Having peri- 

anths of different form. 

Anisated (se nis(?ded), ppl. a. 1880. [cf. 
Fr. anisi.\ Mixed or flavoured with aniseed. 
Anise (semis). [ME. anys^ -eys, -ese, a. Fr. 
anis: — L. anisum, a. Gr. dvwov\ see Anet.] 
I. An umbelliferous plant (Pimpinella Ani- 
sum), a native of the Levant, anciently confused 
with the Dill (Anethum graveokns), prob. the 
anise of the Bible of 1611. 2. jdg. See Matt. 

xxiii. 23. 1741. 

Aniseed (se'msfd). ME. i. The seed of 
the anise. Also 1698. a. —A nisette 
(rare) 1756. 

II Anisette (anizet). 1837. [Fr., in full Ani- 
sette de Bordeaux, f. Anise + -ette dim.] A 
liqueur flavoured with aniseed. 

Anisic (seni'zik), a. [mod. £ Anise + -ic.] 
Of or derived from anise, as in a, series, acid, etc. 
Aniso-, comb, form of Gr. dviaos unequal, 


« (man), a (pass), an (lox^d). p (cut), g (Fr, ch^f). a (ev^r), si (f, eye), 9 (Fr, eau d^ vie), i (sit), i (Psyche), 9 (\^hat). p (g^t). 
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a formative esp, 01 negatives of corresponding 
terms in Iso-. 

a niso*-bryous [Gr. ^pyeLv"] a,, Bot, = aniso- 
dynaTnous ; ‘dactylic [Gr. SotfruAos] a , 
ZooL unequal-ioed (said of those insessorial 
birds called Aiiisodactyles \ ; -dy namous LGr. 
dvvapis] a.t Bot. growing more strongly on one 
side of the axis than on the other; •gynous 
[Gr. ytjvr[\ a.t Bot. having the carpels not equal 
in number to the sepals; -meTic [Gr. /ie/>os] <3., 
Chem. not composed of the same proportions 
of the same elements; -merous |_see prec.] a., 
not having equal, or the same number of, parts, 
unsymmetricaJ ; esp. in Bot. having unequal 
numbers of parts m different whorls; -me*tric 
[Gr. pirpovl a., of unequal measurement, con- 
sisting of unequal or non-symmetrical parts; 
-metro*pia [Gr. ptirpov * dip, drra], Path, in- 
equality in the refractive power of the two eyes; 
•metro-pic a. ; -pe-talous [Gr. treraAoi/] a , 
Bot. with unequal petals ; -phyllous [Gr. 
<pv'hXov\ a., Bot. with unequal leaves; -pterous 
[Gr, TTTepov] a., having unequal wings; esp. in 
Bot. of fruit, flowers, etc. ; -ste-monotis [Gr. 
GTTjpLojv] a., Bot. having the stamens unequal 
in number to the petals or sepals ; -sthe-nic 
[Gr. (T0€voy] a., of unequal strength ; -stomous 
[Gr. arufjLa] a., Bot. having unequal mouths, 
as in a calyx unequally divided; -tropal, -tro- 
potis a. — Anisotropic; -tropy \_Gr. -rpoma]. 
the quality of being anisotropic, molotropy. 
Anisotropic [^noi s^tr^*pik), a. 1879. [f- 
Gr. dviao's -f Tpom/cos, £. rpoTros.] Possessing 
the power both of right- and left-handed polar- 
ization; seolotropic. 

Anker (^ gkoi); also ankor, anchor. 
1673. [a. Du. (and Ger.), of unkn. origin.] 

I. A liquid measure used in various parts. That 
of Rotterdam, once used in England, holds 10 
old wine or 8V3 imperial gallons. 2. A cask or 
keg of the above capacity 1750. 

Ankerite (se-gksroit). 1843. [f. Prof. Anker 
of Styna.] Min. A mineri closely allied to 
Dolomite, with the magnesia largely replaced 
by iron, with or without magnesia. 

Ankle, ancle (je-qkl). [Two forms : (i) 
OE. anclicnv', (2) mod. ankle, ancle, earlier an- 
kyl, prob. ME. from Norse. The latter, f. root 
ank~, L. ang-, is the orig. Teut. form.] The 
joint which connects the foot with the leg; the 
slender part between this and the calf. 

His stockings, .downe giued to his Anckle Haml. 

II. i. 80. Hence A’nkled PPL a. furnished with 
ankles {rare). 

Anklet (se-gklet). 1832. [f. prec. + -let, 
after bracelet. '\ An ornament or fetter for the 
ankle. 

Ankylose,-osis, vars. of A nchylose,-osis. 
Anlace (as*nlas, -es). arch. ME. [?] A 
short two-edged knife or dagger, broad at the 
hilt, and tapering to a point, formerly worn at 1 
the girdle. (Obs. bef. 1500. Used loosely by 
mod. poets.) 

fA'lllet. 1557. \p..O'¥r.anelet,^mi.oi ami 
: — L. anellus, dim. of anulus.~\ A small ring 
-1660. 

Anna (sema). 1727. [a. Hind.] An East 
Indian money of account; the i6th part of 
a rupee. 

^ In Anglo-Indian speech ‘ a 6-anna share* =®/i6j 
‘ 4 annas of dark blood * =a quadroon, etc. 

Annabergite(senab9*Jg9it). 1852. [f.Anna~ 
berg, in Saxony; see -ITE.] Min. A hydrous 
arsenate of nickel, apple-green in colour, occur- 
ring in capillary crystals, or as an earthy mass. 
A*nnal, sb. sing, form of Annals. Hence 
tA’imal v. to compose annals, chronicle (rare). 
A-imalism, annal-writing {rare). A*nnaJdst, a 
writer of annals; also ellipt. and transf. A*n- 
nalistic a. of or proper to the annalist or annals. 
tA-imalbce to chronicle. 

Annals (se-nalz), sb. pi. 1536. [ad. L. an- 
nates (sc. Hbri).'\ i, A narrative of events 
written year by year 1563; sing, the record of 
a single year, or a single item, in a chronicle 
1699; also 2. Historical records gener- 
ally 1581. 3. Masses said for the space of a 

year 1536. 

X. Annals . . contain the mere jottings down of uncon- 
nected events Stubbs. The annul of that year Bent- 

d (Ger. Kdj'hi). d (Fr. peu). ii (Ger. Mwller) 


LEY. aitnb. The annul Text Milt. 2. The short 
and simple annals of the poor Gray. 

TA-niiary. [f. L. an 7 tiis -r - ary ; cf. diary 
An annual record. Fuller. 

Annates < ss-n<?^ts, -ets^. 1534. [a. Fr. an- 
7 iate, ad. med.L. annata, w-hence annde.^ i. 
The first-fniits, or one year’s revenue, paid to 
the Pope by bishops, etc., of the R.C. Church 
on their appointment to a see or beneflce. 

The annates of English benefice^ transferred to the 
Crown at the Reformation, were given up in the reign 
of Queen Anne to form the fund known as Queen 
Anne’i Bounty. 

2. Sc. Law. A half-year's salary, in addition 
to the stipend, which is legally due to the exe- 
cutors of a deceased minister 1571. 

Anneal [ani-l), v. OE. [f. pref. i -i 
OE. oelan to burn, perh. modified (in sense 3} 
by OFr. neeler, nieler to enamel ; — L. mgellare, 
f. 7 iigrum.'\ ti. To set on fire, kindle {lit. and 
fig ) -ME. t2. To subject to the action of fire ; 
to fire, bake, fuse, glaze -1668. 3- To bum m 
colours upon glass, earthenware, or metal, to 
enamel by encaustic process {arch.) 1580. 4. 

To toughen after fusion by exposure to con- 
I tinuous and slowly diminished heat, as glass, 
i steel, etc. 1664, AIso_/^^. 

3. When thou dost a. in glasse thy storie G. Herbest. 
4. fig. 'J he mind to strengthen and a. Scott, Hence 
Annea-ler, he who or that which anneals (rarA* 
tAnne-ct,z'. 1531, \yA.'L..annecie 7 'e.'\ = An- 
nex -1737. 

Annectent 1826. [ad.L.c/z- 

7 tecte?item\ see prec.] Joining on, connecting. 
Transitional or a. characters Owen, 

Annelid(e (se-nelid). 1834. [a. Fr. antii- 
hde, f. as next ] Zool. sb One of the An 7 ielida. 
adj. Of or pertaining to the Annelida 1855. 
vars. Anne-lidan a. and sb., Aimeli-dian a. 
jl Annelida (ane-lida), 1834. [mod. 

L. f. Fr. aniielSs (Lamarck 1801), ringed, f. OFr. 
arm el : — L. annellus, dim. of a 7 iulus.~] Zool. 
A class of animals {Arhctilaia Cuvier) com- 
prising the Red-blooded worms with bodies 
composed of annular segments. 

Anne-lidous. rare. 1845. as prec. + 
-ous.] Of the nature of an annelid. 

Anneloid (t£*neloid) 1869. [f. as prec. + 
-oiD.j Zool. An animal resembling the Anne- 
lida. 

Annex (ane-ks),z;. ME. [a. Fr. annexer, 
f. a{ 7 i)nexe L. an 7 texum, annectere, f. ad + 
nectei-e: with sense 3 cf. Annex.a.tion.] i. 
To join {to) {ai'ch,). 3. To unite materially, 

as an accessory {archl) 1605. 3. To join as an 
addition to existing possessions 1509. 4, To 

append 1450. 5. To affix (a seal, or signature) 
{arch.) 1603. 6. To attach as an attribute M E. , 
condition 1588, or consequence 1538.^ 
a. Yea... Periwiges and counterfeite Haire P rvnne. 

3. Julius Caesar annexed Brittaine to the Romaine 
etnperie 1534. 6. It is annexed to the Soveraignty, 

to be Judge Hobbes. Salvation is not annexed to a 
right knowledge of geometry M. Arnold. Hence 
Amne-xable a. fA-nnexary, an adjunct. An- 
ne*xed ppL a. ; also annext. Anne-xer, one who 
annexes (territory). Anne*xment, an adjtmct {rare). 
Haml. III. iii. 21. 

Aiinex(e (ane*ks), sh. 1540. [a. Fr. annexe 
: — L. anncxum', see prec. Obs. bef. 1700, but 
lately re-adopted.] ti. An adjunct, accessory 
-1686. 2. Sc. Law. An appurtenance 1540. 

3. An appendix 1647. 4. From mod. Fr. a?i- 

nexe : A supplementary building; awing 1861. 

3. The annex to the Anglo-Turkish convention of 
1878 {mod.). 4. Newnham and Girton, and . . the 

Woman’s Annex at Harvard 1883. 

Annexation (geneks^i-Jsn). 1611. [ad, med. 
L. annexahonem, annexare\ see ANNEX vl] 1. 
The action of annexing (see Annex v. i, 3, 6) 
1634. t2. The thing annexed 1611. 

I. France . by the a. of Piedmont, had overstepped 
the Alps Bryce. The a, of punishment to vicious 
acts 1833. 

Annexa-tionist. 1845. [f. prec.] One who 
advocates annexation (of territory) . Also attrib. 
or adj. 1852. 

Used in U.S. (1845) of the ‘annexation * of Texas. 
Annexion (ane-kjan). arch. 1600. [ad. L. 
annexionem\ see Annex z^.] i. = Annexa- 
tion I. 1611. fa- The thing annexed; an 
adjunct -1748. 

z. With the annexions of fair gems enrich’d. ? Shaks. 
Hence Anne*xionist = Annexationist. 

« (Fr. d«ne). p (cwrl). e (eo) (there), e 


fAnni-hil, v. 1490. [a. Fr. annihiler, ad. 
late L. atmihilare, f, ad -^mhil.) = Annihi- 
late -I5J95. 

Annihllable (anai-hilab’l), a. 1677. 

L. an 7 izhilare\ see prec.] Capable of being 
annihilated. 

Annihilate (kadvhiidt),ppl. a. arch. ME. 
[ad. L. annikilatus; see Annihil. Displaced 
hy Annihilated.^ r. Reduced to nothing. 
t2. Made null and void -1587. 

Annihilate (ansrhileit}, v. 1525. [f. prec., 
displacmgANNiHiL.] i. To reduce to nothing, 
blot out of existence 1586. 2. To make null 

and void, cancel, abrogate 1525 ; to treat as 
I non-exibtent {arch.) 1542 3. To extinguish 

virtually 1630. 4. To destroy the collective or 

I organized existence of anything 1808. 

I. Ye Gods ! a. but space and time, And make two 
lovers happy Pope. 2. To a. arguments 1665, rights 
JuNiLS, law 1S36, exploits Smollett. 3. Thou who 
with thy frown Annihilated senates Byron. 4. To a, 
an army Wellington, the fleet of Napoleon 1879- 
Hence Amni'iiilated ppl. a. utterly destroyed. Am- 
nrhilative a. such as to a.; crushing. Aimrliila- 
tor, he^w’ho, or that which, utterly destroys. 

Annihilation (^arhilFj'Jsn). 1638. [a.Fr. ; 
see Anmhil and -ation.] i. The action of 
annihilating (see Annihilate p. i, 2, 4). 2. 

The state of being annihilated 1677. 

1. Suppose the a. of all matter Priestley. An a. of 

credit 1796, of an army 1796. z. Political a. 1851. 

Annihilatioiiism !^an9i:hil<^*j9niz'm). 1881. 
[f. prec.-f-lSM. J Theol. The doctrine of the 
total annihilation of the wicked after death. 
Hence Atmi hila'tionist. 

A*nnist. A partisan of Queen Anne. Swift. 
Anniversarily (aenivousarili), adp. 1631. 
J. as next.] By annual return. 

Anniversary (senivsusari). MR [ad. L. 
anniversaries returning yearly, f. annus + ver- 
sus; see -ARY. Orig. eccles. and in med.L. used 
subst., as anniversaria (sc. dies).^ A. adj. 

1. Returning at the same date yearly; annum 
1552 ; floosAy, repeated each year -1738. t2. 

Completed in a year -1704. 3. \attnb. use of 

Of or pertaining to an anniversary 1654. 

B. sb. [sc. day, service, etc.] 1. The yearly 
return of any remarkable date, the day on which 
some interesting event is annually celebrated 
ME. 2. The celebration which takes place on 
such a date; orig. a mass in memory of some 
one on the day of his death M E. t3. R. C. Ch. 
The commemorative service performed daily 
for a year after a person’s death -1753. 

II Anno Domini (se’no dgminsi). 1579. [L. ; 
usu. written A.D,] In the year of the Lord in 
the year of the Christian era ; b. jocular coUoj. 
as sb. Advanced or advancing age 1885, 

Annominate (an^>'min<?it), z'. rare. 1765. 
[var. of agnominate (see AGNOMEN).] To 
by some epithet or title. 
Annomination(anp*miD^i’j3a). 1753. [var. 
of AGNOMINATION.] I. Paronomasia, fa. 
Alliteration 1775. 

|j Annonce (andh's). rare. 1807, [Fr.] = 
Announcement. 

Annotate (se-n^t^it), z/, 1733. ILL.anm- 
iai~, an- {ad-) notare; see Note.] i. To add 
notes to (a work or author) 1755. 2. intr. To 

add or malce notes. Const, on, upon. 1733. 

2. It was Coleridge’s habit to a. with a pencil 1882. 
var. tAnno'te. Hence A'lmotated ppl. a, fur- 
nished with notes. A'nnotative a. of the nature of 
annotation. 

Annotation (oentft^'Jon). 1460. [ad. L. 
annotatio 7 ie 7 n\ see prec.] i. The action of 
annotating 1570. Chronological reckoning 
-1669, 3. concr. (usu. pi.) A note, by way of 

explanation or comment 1^28.^ 

3. The minute, .with annotations in the margin 1528, 

Annotator (ffi*nJtek3.t). 1663. [a. L. ; see 
Annotate.] One who annotates; a commen- 
tator. Hence Aimo'tatory a. of or pertaining 
to an a., or his work. 

f A*nnotine. 7 'are. [ad. L. annotinus^ f. an- 
71 US.] Bot. A tree of which the fruit does not 
ripen in a single season; e.g. the fig. Hence 
Anno'tinous a. a year old. 

Annotto, var. of Anatta. 

Announce (anaums), v. 1483. [a. OFr. 
anonceri — L. adnuniiare, f. adyiiuntiare, i, 
nun tins.] 1. To deliver news; to make public 

(<?i) (rein), f (Fr. forire). d (ftr, ftfm, tf(zrth). 



ANNOUNCEMENT 


ANOINT 


or official intimation of; to proclaim 1485. 2. 

To intimate the approach or presence of 
1761. 3. To make manifest to the senses, or 

mind 1781. 

1. Who.. publish laws, a. Or life or death Prior. 
The angel, .announced to them that he was r5'sen 
Caxton. 2. Dinner was announced 1802. 3. His 

feeble efforts announced his degenerate spirit Gibbon. 
Hence Annon*ncer 1611 ; spec.^ in broadcasting, a 
person who announces the subjects of a programme 
and the items of news (1922^. 

Annotincement iananmsment). 1798. [a. 
Fr. annoncement ; see -MENT.] The action of 
announcing ; public or official notification. 
Annoy (anoi-), sb. Aphet. to NOY. [ME. 
anui, anoy{e, a. OFr. a?ioi. amn, enui (mod. 
ennui), f. L. phr. in odio (Diez), whence inodio 
as sb. For double n, see A'H- pref. 6. Now 
mostly poet. Cf. Annoyance.] i. A disturb- 
ed or ruffled feeling arising from impressions, 
etc., which one dislikes. Grig. = mod. Fr. en- 
nui ; now active discomfort. 2. That which 
causes the feeling ; annoyance ME. 

I. His ennui amounted to a. 1812. To work, \do, 
annoy ; to cause trouble, to molest. Hence tAnnoy*- 
ons disturbing; troubled, t Annoy otisly <a«zw. 

' Annoy (arioi*), v. Also apbet. to NOY, [ME. 
anuien, anoien, a. OFr. a 7 i 2 tier, as if f. Roma- 
nic inodiare (found in Olt.), f. inodio', seeprec.] 
fi. intr. To be odious, or a cause of trouble [to, 
or dat .) ; tra 7 is. to trouble, bore ( = Fr. ennuyer) 
--1534. 2. irans. To affect so as to ruffle, trou- 
ble, vex. (Refers to the feeling, rather than the 
action; hence freq. in pass.) ME. \intr, (refl. 
pron. omitted.) -1555. 3. To molest, injure; 

esp. in MtL ME. absoL ME. t4. To derange, 
affect injuriously -1721. 

1. Ye all are anoyed and wery of all goodness Ld. 

Berners. 2. She W'ill not be annoy’d wnth suters 
Ta 77 t. Skr, I. i. 189. 3. The works on the hills would 

a. the town Nelson. When fears a. Blake. Hence 
Annoyer. Aniioy*ing-ly adz/., -ness. 

Annoyance (anoi ’ans). ME. ls..OFT.a 7 tui~ 
ance, f. anuier\ see prec.] i. The action of 
annoying; molestation. 2. The state of feel- 
ing caused by what annoys; vexation 1502. 3. 
Anything annoying, a nuisance 1502. 

2. A. and trouble of mind Milt. 3. Jury of Annoy- 
ance : one appointed to report upon public nuisances. 
Hence Annoyancer, he who, or that which, annoys. 
[Cf. conveyancer.}^ 

Annual (semiz^al). ME. [a. OFr. annuel, 
ad. late L. a 7 inualcin (=cL an 7 ialem).'] A. 
adj. Of, belonging to, or reckoned by, the year; 
yearly. 2- Recurring once every year 1548, 
3. Repeated yearly and occupying the whole 
year 1635. 4. Lasting for a year only ME. 

I. Three thousand Crownes in Annuall fee HamL 
II. ii. 73, Annual Register 1650. 2. So stears the. . 

crane Her a. Voiage Milt. F. L, vii. 431. 3. The a. 

course of the sun F roude. 4. A parliaments Stubbs, 
plants Bacon. Hence A'lmu^y adv, yearly. 

B. sb. I. In R.C.Ch. A mass said either daily 
for a year after, or yearly on the anniversary 
of, a person's death ; also, the payment for it. 
2. A yearly payment, tnbute, allowance, etc. 
Obs. exc. in Sc. Law, where quit-rent. 

1622. 3, Anything that lasts only for a year ; 
csp. an annual plant (perpetuating itself by 
seed) 1710. 4. A book published once a year ; 
a year-book 1689. 

3. Oaths are the children of fashion ; they are. al- 
most annuals Swift. Like an a. in a garden, which 
must be raised anew every season De Foe. Hence 
A'nnualist, a contributor to an a. A’nmialize v, 
to write for an a. Southey. 

Annuary (se'niwari). 1550. [ad. Fr. 
aire,i. annus. \ — Annual -1651. sh. 

ti. A priest who says annual masses 1550. 2. 

— Annual sh, 4. 1856. 

fAnnueller, ME. [See Annual i.] A 
priest who celebrates Annuals -1528. 
A‘iitiuent, iz. 1727, \2AX,-annuentem^an- 
77 uere.] Nodding; spec, of the muscles which 
nod the head. 

fAunui'Sance. ME. [a. AFr. anuisance\ 
cf. anuier.^ Nuisance, injury -1751. 
Aniluitiat (aniM'itant). 1720. [f.next, after 
accountant, etc,] One who holds, or receives, 
an annuity. AlsoA§". 

Auntdty (ani/z*iti). ME. \2..Yx.annuiU\— 
med.L. annuitatcTn, f. aTinuus.'] i. A yearly 
allowance, or income. 2. Law. The grant of 
an annual sum for a term of years, for life, or 
in perpetuity, chargeable primarily upon the 


grantor’s person, and his heirs if named; opp. 
to rentcharge ME, 3. An investment of 
money, entitling the investor to receive a senes 
of equal annual payments, made up of both 
principal and interest, except in the case of 
perpetual annuities; also, the annual sum thus 
paid 1693. 

In perpetual annuities the payments cease only on 
repayment of the principal ; in deferred or reversion- 
ary a/inuities they commence ^ter some specified 
time or event. 

Anntil (aDZ7*l), v. ME. [a. OFr. antiUer 
(mod. a 7 inuler) : — late L. annullare, f. a 7 i- = 
ad- -^r nulhtml] i. To reduce to nothing, e.x- 
linguish. 2. To put an end to (an action, etc ) ; 
to abolish, cancel ME. 3. To destroy the force 
of ; to render void in law IME. 

I. Light . . to me is extinct. And all her various 
objects of delight Annulled Milt. Sants. 70. 2, In- 

tellect annuls Fate Emerson, 3. To a. a pardon 
Selden', a contract 1786, statutes ^Iacaulay. Hence 
Annullable a. {rare). tA*nnnllate v. = Annul. 
fAnmiUa'tion, the act of annulling, or being an- 
nulled. Auma'ller. 

Annular (se-ni^lai), a. 1571. [ad. L. 
laris, f. annulus. Cf. Fr. a 7 in 7 ilairel\ i. Of 
or pertaining to a ring or rings; ring-like; ring- 
formed, ringed; esp. in Pkys. of ringed or ring- 
like structures 1691. 2. = Annulary 2. 1648. 
I. An a. body like a Wasp 1664. a. His a. finger 1648. 
Phrases. Annular space, that between an inner and 
an outer ring or cylinder. A. ligatnent {Pkys.\ a mus- 
cular band girding the wriht and ankle. A. process 
or protuberance (in the brain), the Pons Varohi, a 
ring-like process of the medulla oblongata. A. Eclipse 
of the sun {Astri), when the dark body of the moon 
is seen projected upon the sun’s disk, leaving a ring of 
light visible all round. A. vault (Arch.), a vaulted 
roof over an annular space between two concentric 
w'alls. Hence AuntilaTity, a. quality or form. 
Amnularly adv. after the manner or form of a ring 
or rings. 

Annulary (semiwlari), <z. 1623. [ad. L.czz- 
milarius, f. annulusl} fi. = Annular i. -1691. 
2. Bearing the ring. (Said of the fourth finger 
of the left hand.) Also as sb. \_sc.fnger.‘] 1623. 
llAnnulata (seniwl^j-ta), sb. fl. 1847. [L. 
adj. pi. neut. (sc. animalia).'] = ANNiiLlDA 
(the commoner name) ; occ. = Annulosa ; see 
Annulate 2. 

Annulate (semizXl/t), a. 1830. [ad. L. a 7 i- 
niilatzisl) I. Furnished or marked with a ring 
or rings ; esp. in Boi. 2. = Ann ul ated 3. 1 852. 
Annulated (m*nizH/?ited),///. a. 1668. [f. 
prec.] I. That wears rings. 2. Furnished with 
rings; marked with ring-like lines, ridges, or 
grooves 1668 ; Her. having an annulet. 3. Com- 
posed of rings, or a series of ring-like segments 
united so as to form a tube 1748. 

Annulation (senizzl^i-Jgn). 1829. [f. Annu- 
late ; see -at ion.] The formation of rings or 
ring-like divisions; concr. a ring. 

Annulet (semizHet). 1572. [f. L. a 7 tnulus 4- 
-ET.] I. A little ring 1598. 2. Her. A small 

circle worn as a charge 1572. 3. Arch. A small 
fillet encircling a column 1727. 

Summer annulets and winter rings 1647. 

Annulment (an 27 *lment). 1491. [f. Annul+ 
-MENT.] The act of reducing to nothing, or de- 
claring void. var. tAimu*llity. [? after wz^/AVj)/.] 
Annuloid (ae’ni^loid), a. 1855. [f. L. an- 
?tulus + -oiD.'] Ring-like. In applied by 
Huxley to^the Annuloida; see next. 
jlAnnuloida(3enMoi-da),s‘^.75/. 1851. [prop, 
mod. L. a 7 inuloidea (sc. a 7 ti 7 nalia) ; see prec.] 
ZooL The Annuloid animals, a modification of 
the Annulosa, placed between them and the 
Infusoria (Huxley). 

[I Annulosa (seniz^lJu-sa), jA//. 1855. [mod. 
L. [^^. animalicL)l\ Zool. The Annulose ani- 
mals, including the higher A rticulata. Hence 
Annulo'san, one of the Annulosa. 

Annulose (geniwl^it-s), a. 1826. [f. mod.L. 
annulosus ; see Annulus and -OSE.] i. Ringed 
or ring-like. 2. Zool. Having the body formed 
of a series of ring-like segments 1833. 

II Annulus (aemizHius). PI. -i. 1563. [L., er- 
ron. for anulus, dim. of anus a rounding.] i. 
A ring, or ring-like body, 2* Geom. A ring, or 
solid formed by the revolution of a circle about 
a straight line exterior to its circumference as 
an axis, and in the plane of the said circle 
1802. 3. Bof. In ferns : The ring of cells 

round the sporangia. In mosses : The elas- 


tic external ring of epidermal cells with which 
the brim of the sporangium is furnished. In 
fungi : The portion of the veil which remains 
I’ke a collar round the stalk. 1830. 4. Asir. A 

nng of light, as m an annular eclipse 1871. 
Annum, [L.] year, in per an 7 tu 7 ?i ; see Per. 
fAnnu’merat^ ppl. a. ME. only. [ad. L. 
annumeraius?\ Reckoned m. Hence tAnnu*- 
merate v. fAnnu mera’tion, 

Annunciade (anz7nsi|(?i-d). 1706. [a. Fr.izw- 
nonctade, ad. It. an 7 iu 7 zciata : — L. annuniiare ; 
see-ADE.] a. Amditaryorder, thus re-named in 
1439, in honour of the Annunciation of the angel 
Gabriel; b. A female religious order founded 
by Queen Jane of France : a nun of that order. 

•[I The Eng. forms of wds. derived from L. annunti- 
are follow the erron. med. spelling a/munciare. 

+ Annumdate, ///. a. ME. {pA.L.anmm- 
ciatus ; see Announce.] Announced [esp. be- 
forehand) -1509. 

Annundate, -tiate (an2?*njii^it), v. 1536. 
[f. prec.] I. To proclaim = Announce 1. 
2. To proclaim as coming, ready, etc. 1652. 

2. They who did a. unto the blessed Virgin the con- 
ception of the Saviour Pearson. Hence fAnnu’nci- 
able a. {rare). Aimu*nciative a. characterized by 
or proper to annunciation {rare). 

Aimundatioii(an2?nsi|^i'j3n). ME. [a. Fr. 
a 7 iiionciation, ad. L. a 7 intintiatione 7 n\ see An- 
nounce and -TiON.] I. The action of an- 
nouncing; the matter so announced, announce- 
ment 1563. 2. esp. The intimation of the incar- 
nation, made by the angel Gabriel to the Virgin 
Mary ME. 3. The church festival commemo- 
rating that event ; Lady-day (March 25) ME. 

2. No subject has been more frequently treated .. 
than that of the A, Ruskin. 

Annunciator (an 27 ’nji|<git 3 j). 1753. [ad. L. 
annuntiator.'] He who, or that which, an- 
nounces; spec, a, an officer of the Gr. Ch., who 
gave notice of holy days; b. an indicator, used 
in hotels, etc., to show where attendance is 
desired. 

Ano- {^'-no), comb. f. L, a 7 tus, as in ano- 
perindeal, pertaining to anus and perinseum. 
Ano- (se n<?), pref. a. Gr. avcy adv. ‘ upward 
AnocarpotlS(£en^kaup3s),tz. 1880. [f. Gr. 
dvQ) + KapTTo^-i- -ous.'] Boi. Of ferns: Bearing 
fructification on the upper part of the frond. 
Anocathartic (je m^ikajiautik), a. and sh. 
1853. [f. Gr. aj/oj+CATHARTiC ; formerly ana-. ] 
Emetic. 

Anode (temiTad). 1841. [ad. Gr. duodos, way 
up.] Electr. strictly : The path by which an 
electric current leaves the positive pole, and 
enters the electrolyte, on its way to the negative 
pole (Faraday), loosely: The positive pole. 
In both senses opp. to cathode. 

Anodic (sen^'dik), a. 1853. [f. as prec. -j- 
-IC. ] Med. Of nerve force : Proceeding upwards. 
Anodon(t {^-nodgn., -^nt). 1847. [mod.L. 
a 7 iodonta (also used), f. (Gr. dv + oddvra.'] Zool. 
A genus of bivalve molluscs, without teeth on 
the hinge of their shell ; e.g. fresh-water mussels. 
Anodyne (je-nodsin), 1543. [ad. L. ano- 
dynus, a. Gr., f. dv priv. + oSuy?).] A. adj. 
Having the power of assuaging pain; also fig, 
var. tAno'dynous. B. sb. [So Gr. dvoobvvov, 
L, anodynum (also used).] i. A medicine or 
drug which alleviates pain 1543. ^, fig. Any- 

thing that soothes the feelings 1550. 

2. Time ..the only a. of sorrow Brewster. 
Anoetic (seni^iC’tik), a. rare. [f. Gr. d + 
i^o^TOff + -IC. ] Unthinkable. Ferrier. 
Anogenic (sem^id^emik), a. 1878. [f. Gr- 
dvo 3 + -yevTjs + -IC.] Developed up- or in- 
wardly. 

fAnoi*!, V- ME. [var. of Enoil, a. OFr. 
emdler (mod. enhuiler), perh. affected by A- 
nele.] To anoint with oil; spec, to administer 
extreme unction -1688. 
fAnoint, ppl. a. etc. ME. [a. OFr. enoint 
L. inunctum, inungere, with an- var. of en-. 
Now anointed.^] Anointed -1450. 

Anoint (anoi*nt) , v. ME. [f. prec. Treated 
as if a+ 7 tomt, and aphet. to Noint, and occ. 
spelt annoint.] i. To smear or rub over with 
oil or unguent ; to oil, grease, apply ointment 
to. 2. spec. To apply or pour on oil, etc., as 
a religious ceremony, as at baptism or on 
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consecration ME. To besmear with 

fiattenr’- -1483 4. To mo.sten or rab with any 

substance ME; hence, iromcaliyi To beat 
soundly, to ‘ baste ' 1500. 

1. A.^ thine eyes with eyesalue, that thou maj-est see 
Rez\ ill. iS. Fragrant oils the stiffen’d Hinbs a. Dr^- 
DE-v. 2. All icyn^es of fraunce ben enoynted at Raines 
Ca-xton. 4- Jesus made cla^y and anointed mine 
eyes John ix. ii. Hence Anoi'nter, one who a- 
noints ; spec, one of a 17th c. sect, u ho anointed people 
before admitting them. tAnorntment^ the action 
of anointing: ; ointment. 

Anointed (anornted), ME. [f.prec. 
-h -ED.] I. Smeared or rubbed with oil, etc., 
esp. as a sacred rite; Jig, consecrated {rare) 
1597. 2. absol. A consecrated one. The Lord's 

Anointed : Christ or the Messiah; also, a king 
by divine right 1529. 

Anointing ^anoi-ntig). ?kIE. [f. as prec. ->■ 
-iNG^.l I. The action of oiling the body, 2. 
fig. The application of oil on consecration to an 
office ME. _ fa. Ointment -1561. Also attrib. 
Anoli, -is (anJu-li, -is). 1706. [a. native 
name.] Zool. A genus of lizards of the Iguana 
family, found in the West Indies. 
fAno'maljiZ. 1569. \z.,Yx,^2A.'L.anomaluSj 
a. Gr. av^fsaXoSi f. av -h opLaXo^.'] Irregular, 
anomalous^ -168 1. As sb, [sc. thing.'] -1665. 
Ano m aliped (anp*maliped), a. rare. 18^47. 
ff. L. anomalus (see Anomal) -h ped- (pes).] 
Having an anomalous foot; having the middle 
toe united to the exterior by three phalanges, and 
to the interior by one only. As sb. [sc. bird.] 
Anomalism (anp-maliz’m). rare. 1668. [f. 
Gr. dva}}ia\os (see Anomal) + -ism.] Ano- 
malousness ; an example of irregularity. 
Anomalist (anp*malist). rare. i860, [f. as 
prec. + -1ST.] One who held that language 
was conventional or arbitrary in its origin. 
Aoomalistic, -al (anp mali*stik, -al), a. 
1727. [f. as prec. -i- -ic, + -al.] i. Of or per- 
taining to an anomaly, or anomalist. 2. Asir. 
Pertaining to the anomaly or angular distance 
of a planet from its perihelion. 

2, Ana7nalisiic year\ the time occupied by the earth 
(or other planet) in passing from perihelion to peri- 
helion. which is 365(1 6 h, 13' 49*3". AnoiJicdistic 
77 iontk'. the time occupied by the moon in passing 
from perigee to perigee, etc. 

Anomalo- (anpsmab), comb, form of Gr. 
dvujpLaXos irregular; as in Anomalogomatons 
[Gr. yovar- (761/1;)] a., Zool. of or belonging 
to the Anomalogonati, an order of birds lacking 
the rectus femoris muscle. 

Anomalous (anp-mabs), a. 1646. [f. L. 
anomalus (see Anomal) + -ous.] i. With to : 
Unequal, unconformable, incongruous {arch.) 
2. simply : Unconformable to the common 
order; irregular; abnormal 1655. 

2. A Feavers 1667, structure Darwin, Nouns 1706. 
Hence Ano*malotis-ly adv., .ness. 

Anomaly (anp-mMi). 1571. [ad. L. ano- 
malia, a. Gr., f. avcbfjLa\os ; see Anomal.] i. 
Unevenness, inequality, of condition, motion, 
etc. 2. Irregularity, deviation from the com- 
mon or natural order, exceptional condition or 
circumstance, concr. An anomalous thing or 
being. 1664. 3. Asir. The angular distance of 

a planet, etc., from its last perihelion or perigee ; 
so called because the first irregularities of pla- 
netary motion were discovered in the discre- 
pancy between the actual and the computed 
distance 1669. 4. Mus. A small deviation from 
a perfect interval, in tuning instruments with 
fixed notes 1830. 

2. Time changes a. into system Hallam. There Is 
no greater a. in nature than a bird that cannot fly 
Darwin. The anomalies or irregularities of the [Eng- 
lish] tongue Watts. 

Anomo- (se-n^m^;, anp:m6), comb, form of 
Gr. dvopLos without law, f. d + v 6 /jlos. 
a.-bramchiate [Gr. ^pdyxia], Zool. adj, hav- 
ing gills of irregular structure; sb. [sc. crzista- 
cean\; -ca*rpous [Gr. nap-nos] a., Bot. bearing 
unusual fruit; -dont [Gr. oSovt-] a. and sb.y 
Zool. having irregular or no teeth, applied to a 
genus of fossil reptiles; -phyUous [Gr. (pvWov] 
a., Bot.homng leaves irregularly placed ; -rho'm- 
boid [Gr. /iofX 0 o~€i 5 rjs], Cryst, a name given to 
varieties of crystalline spars, which always frac- 
ture into irregular rhomboids ; -rhomboi’dal a. 
Aiic)moBO*mery.^z*d!r^. [f. Gx.dvopLoioixep-lis.] 


The theory that the ultimate atoms of matter 
are dissimilar. Cudworth. 

Anomouran, -mtiran ^Genomus'ran), a. 
1877, [f. Ano7?:{o)ura fmod.L. f. Gr. dyopios-¥ 
ovpd] -t -AN. ] Zool. Of the Anomoura or stalk- 
eyed Crustacea, which have no regular type in the 
abdomen or tail. As :h. One of the Anomoura. 
Hence Aiiom(o)u*ral a. having the character of 
the Anomoura. var. AnomouTous a. 
fAmomy. 1591. [ad. Gx.dvopia.] Disregard 
of (divine) law; lawlessness -1755. 

Anon (anp*n'. [OE. on an iiito one, on dne 
in one.] ti. In one course, straight on, even 
-ME, Straightway, at once. (Occ. 

revived by mod. writers.) -1611. 3. By mis- 

use : Soon, in a little while 1526. 4. Now or 
here again 1588. 5. A response by a servant, 

etc.: ‘Presently, coming*, and later = ‘ Beg 
your pardon 1 Sir ! Eh ? ’ See Anan. 

X. ATton to: even to; =Ii. us^ue ad. 2, He that 
heareth the word, & a, with ioy receiueth it Matt. xiii. 
20. fATiOTt so or as: zs soon as e\er (Fr. aussitot 
gue\ f A 71071 afier^ after aTton : directly after. 3. 
\Till anoTt : until by and by. Thou do’bt me yet but 
little hurt ; thou wilt a. Te 77 tp. ii. iL 84. 4. Now for 

this Cardinal, a. for another 1670, Ez'er and anon ; 
every now and then L.L.L. v. ii. 102. 

Anonaceons (jenonT^ jss), a. 1852. [£ mod. 
L. anona (cf. Ananas) + -ACEOUS.] Bot Of 
or pertaining to the pine-apple, and the N.O. 
Anonacex, to which it belongs, 

Ajaonad (anJa-nad). 1847. U' prec* r 
-AD I.] Bot A plant of the N.O. Ano7zace$e. 
Anonym (s&'n6him). 1812. [a. Yx.anonyme 
(also used) , ad. Gr. dvwwfjLos Anonymous. J i . 
A person who remains nameless. 2. A pseudo- 
nym 1866. Hence tAiio'n3nmal a. anonymous 
{rare). Anonymity, the state of being anony- 
mous. (Used of an author or wTitings.) 1829. 
Anonymous (anp-nimss), a. i6ox. [f. Gr. 
dvcuyvfios (f.dv + ovopa, in .;EoL ovvpa) + -OUS.] 
I. Nameless; of unknown name. Also subst 
1603. 2. transf. Of unknown or unavowed 

authorship 1676. 3. Illegitimate {rare) 1881. 

I. A correspondents Steele, altars Paley. 2. An 
a, book Evelyn, pamphlet Morse, attack Brewster. 
Hence Ano*nymous-ly adv.,, -ness, Ano’ny- 
mu*ncule [after L. ho77tuncultts\ a petty a. writer. 
Anophyte (serndfait). 1850. [ad. mod.L 
anophytum, f. Gr. dvca + cpvTov.] Bot. A name 
of the non-vascular acrogens, or mosses, etc. 
Anoplothere (ffiDp*pJ6];i9r). 1815. [a. Fr., 
f. Gr. dvonXos + Orjpiov. Also anoplotherium.] 
Palseont. A Midiile Eocene pachydermatous 
quadruped, having no apparent means of de- 
fence. Hence AnoplotheToid a. like an a. ; 
also used subst 

Anopltirifonn (sem7phu9Tifpjm), a. 1816. 

[f. mod.L. anophira (f. Gr. dvonXos t ovpd) 4- 
-(i)FORM.] 7.00I. Of the form of the Anophira 
(insects having no tail appendage) ; louse-like, 
f Amopsy. 1646. [f. Gr. dv + oxpis ; as if ad. 
Gr. dvoijfia, not so used.] Want of sight. 
Anorexy (semore^ksi). 1598. [ad. mod.L. 
anorexia (also used), a. Gr„ f. dy + opiyeiv.] 
Path. Want of appetite- Hence Anore*ctous 
a. without appetite. 

Anorganodogy. 1876. [f. Gr. dvSpyavos 
+ -(o)LOGy ; neg. form of ORGANOLOGY.] The 
part of Natural Science relating to inorganic 
objects. 

fAnormal (^p-imal), a. 1835. [a. Fr. anor~ 
malt var. of anomal. In Eng. taken as f. L. a 
+ norma t referred to L, abnormis^ and refash, 
later Abnormal.] = Abnormal. 
f Ano*m, V. [ME. aowyte, a. OFr. admett 
adzimer: — I.,, adomare, with A- pref. 2 {an-) 
for A- pref. 7. Confused also mth anoum, inf. 
of vb. Anoure.] To deck, dress; = Adorn 
-1558. To worship. (See Anoure.) Wyclif. 
Hence tAno*niameni^ adornment. 

Anorthic (^np*ij)ik), a. 1864. [f. Gr. dv + 
bp96s + -IC.] Czyst. Irregular in crystallization; 
called also triclinict etc. 

Anorthite (anp-ijisit). 1833. [f. as prec. 
•+• -ITE . ] Min. Lime-feldspar, a mineral occur- 
ring in small triclinic glassy crystals. 
[lAnortliO'pia. 1849. [mod.L., f. Gr. dv + 
6p66s + -anrca. f. anp.] Path. Obliquity of vision. 
Anorthoscope («nfT])i?|sk^;tip). 1842. [f. 


as prec* + -CKonos 7 \ An optical toy for viewing 
distorted figures drawn on a rotating disk. 
jl Anonsmia* 1811. [mod.L., f. Gr. di/ priv. -F 
vapT).] Path. Loss of the sense of smefi. 
Another ; anz/'S^i), A, and ME. [orig. 
an other (often <2 not her, occas. a other]. In 
OE. was used alone. See Other.] i. 
One more; orig. a second of two; subseq. atz 
additional. (PI. other: with sb. understood, 
others.) fig. A second in effect ; a counterpart 
to 1577. 2. A different; different in efect 

{const, than, from catacbr.) ME. 3. Contrast- 
ed with one. (Esp. in sense 2.) ME. 

1. Clarence hath not a- day to Ime Rzch, III, i. i. 
150. ‘ You are a.,* cries the sergeant Fielding. Szzc/i 
another: another of the same sort. fi^. Another 
Nelson {znod.). 2. Let a, man praise thee, and not 
thine owne mouth Proz<. xxvii. 2. Of persons (with 
pass, another’s ',pL others) : Arte thou he that shall 
come : or shall we loke for a. Matt. xi. 3. Another’s 
knowledge Bacon. He is nowe become a. man 1588. 

3. One man’s meat is a. man’s poison Proz'b. ^ Of two 
things only (now the other ) : Let’s go hand in hand, 
not one before a. C0772. Et^. v. i. 425. One with 
another: (a) all together; (6) taken on the average. 
One another: a compound reciprocal pron. "with poss. 
one another s (now each others). Said of two or more. 

fAnO'ther-gates, 1594. [orig. gen. case ; 
see Gate.] Of another sort -1693. var. fAno*- 
ther-gaines. 

Ano'tlierguess, a. a7'ck. 1625. [reduction 

of anotkergeis for An OTHER-GATES; -guess is 
misleading.] =■ prec. 

I wish you anothergets wife than Socrates had 
Howell, var. tAnoTherguise. 

Anotta, anotto, vars. of Anatta. 
fAnou-r, sb. ME. only. [var. of onmr, 
honour. See Anoure v, and Honour.] 
Honour, worship. 

AnouTa. [f, Gr. dv + oupd.] ZooU An order 
of tailless Amphibians; see Anourous. 
f AiiOU*re, z?. ME, [xe-px.i.OFx.anorerz—L. 
honorare. a. adrer: — 'L.adorare. See ADORE, 
Anorn.] To adore, worship, or honour. To 
deck (see Anorn). Hence tAnouTement = 
Adornment. 

Anourotis (anusTOs, anou*-), a. 1838. [f. 
Gr. dv + ovpd + -OUS.] Zool. Tailless, as the 
frog and toad, or (less correctly) the crab, 
Anp-, freq. earlier spelling of Amp-. 

(I An^ (semsa). /Y. ansae. Formerly anse, 
•s. 1665. [L.] A name apphed to the apparent 
ends of Saturn’s ring seen projecting like two 
handles beyond the disk. 

Anserated (^e*nse^^ited^, ppl. a. 1678. Her. 
Of a cross : Having the extremities cleft and 
terminated in the heads of serpents, eagles, etc. 
Anserine (semseroin), 1839. [3.d.L. an- 
serinus, f. anser.] i. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, a goose. 2. Stupid; as the goose 
is erron. supposed to be. So Amserous a. 1858. 

1! Anspessa*de. 1751. [Fr. Panspessade, er- 
ron. ad. It. lancia spezzaia, broken lance; ap- 
plied orig. to a cavalier, who, on his horse 
being killed under him, was made a petty 
officer in the foot.] An officer in the foot 
below a corporal. 

Answer (amssi), sb. [OE. a ndswaru, f, 
and- against + ^siva rd- swearing. ] i . A reply 
made to a charge ; a defence, spec, in Law. 
The counter-statement made in reply to a com- 
plainant’s bill of charges ME. 2. A reply to an 
objection ; a reply in writing or debate, setting 
forth arguments opposed to those previously 
advanced 1534. 3. A reply to a question. (The 
common use.) OE. 4. A reply to an appeal, 
address, remark, letter, etc.; a response, re- 
joinder ME. 5. The solution of a problem 1592. 

6, A practical reply; anything done in return. 
In Fencing, the return hit. 1535. 7. Mus, A 
re-echoing or reproduction of sounds 1869. 

1. To dampne a man with-oute answer© Chaucer. 

2. An a. to the Protest of the Free Church 1846. 3, 

Grim andswaru Beozoulf. I will bee a foole in ques- 
tion, hoping to bee the wiser by your a- Alts Well 
II. ii. 42. 4. I called my seruant, and he gaue me no 

answer© Job xix, 16. There must be a. to his doubt 
Tennyson. 6. The a. was . . a volley of musketry 
Darwin. Hence A’nswerless a. having no a. ; 
having no possible a. (ran?). 

Answer, v. [OE. andswarian, deriv. of sb* 
andswaru (see prec.). For sense-development 
cf- Gr. dironpivecrdai and L. respondereJ\ L 
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To answer to a charge, i. inir. To speak in 
reply to a charge, delend oneself OE.; with Jor\ 
To answer charges in regard to IME. jz. intr. 
To speak or undertake responsibility pr ME. 
To guarantee. QonsX. for. 1723. 3, fans. 

To make a defence against; /ic?zce, to justify 
(arck.) 1552. 4, To repiv to, meet an objection 

or argument -\iE. 5. To meet practically, 

atone for; esp. inir. Const, for. ME. 6. To 
satisfy a pecuniary claim, pay; kence, to be suffi- 
cient for {a liability) 1 581. 7. To repay, recoup 
1587. 8. To fulfil (wishes, etc.) 1653: to suit 

1714. g. intr.{dlipt.). To serve the purpose, 
succeed. Also: To turn out (well or ill). 17S3. 

1. To a. at the bar of public opinion {mod.). We 
that haue good wits, haue much to a. for A. V. di. v. 
L 13. 2. When Miss Browning ‘ answered for it ’ 

Miss Phoebe gave up doubting Mrs. Gaskfxl. 3. To 

а. the stealing of a cup Marlowe. 4. To a, an argu- 

ment 1526, Forgeries 1635, a protest {mod.\ Locke 
{mod.), s Grievouslie hath Caesar answered for it 
ful. C. nr. ii. 83. 6. His fortunes cannot a, his expense 

1608. To a. a fine 1770. 8. I shall . a. your hopes 

Walton, expectations 187S. 9. It answered, .as a 

speculation Froude. 

n. To answer a question, etc, i. To speak 
or write in reply to a question, remark, etc,; 
also. To reply to an implied question OE. 

2. Coupled with say. (A Hellenism of the 

N. T.) arxh. OE. 3. trans.ov absol. To solve 
a problem put as a question in an examination. 
4, To answer to a name; to answer w’hen 
addressed by the name; to have the name of 
^599 5* To say or sing antiphonally 1611. 

б. To make a responsive sound, as an echo 
ME. 7. To reply favourably. Cf. 1.8. 1593. 

8. To reply to a knock, bell, or other practical 
request or signal 1597. 

l. To a. their question directly De Foe. No man 

was able to a, him a word Matt. xxii. 46. 4. I a. to 

that Much Ado v. iv. 73. 6. The woods shall 

a-, and their echo ring Pope. 7. Doubt not ye the 
Gods have answer’d Tennyson. 

m. To correspond. i. ty'ans. To act in 

conformity with, to obey; esp. of a ship ; To 
answer the helm. 1610, 3. in-tr. To act in 

sympathy with 1684; ira 7 is. to repeat 1599. 

3. To give back in kind 1576. 4. inh\ i o 

correspond with (in any respect). Const, to. 
ME. "ftrajis. To come up to -1789. 

I. I come, to a- thy best pleasure Temp. i. ii. 190. 

9. ^ Fire answers fire Shaks, 3, Able to answere feast 

with feast 1601. 4. I wish she had answered her 

picture as well Sheridan. 

Answerable (a'nsorab’l), a. 1548. [f. An- 
swer V. and si. + -able.] i. Liable to be 
called to account; responsible. 2. Such as re- 
sponds to demands, etc. ; suitable {arch.) 1571. 
3. Corresponding, accordant (arch.) 1580; pro- 
portional, commensurate (to) 1617; equivalent, 
adequate io (arch.) 1581. 4. pass. Able to be 

answered (rare) 1697. 

1. He was a. with his head, if [etc.] 1781. A to the 
power which appointed him Freeman, for what we 
do Newman. 2. Her treatment was not a. to her 
merits Richardson. 3. With a thickness a. to their 
height Evelyn. Revenue . not a. to its necessary ex- 
penditure W ELLINGTON. Hcnce A’nswerableness, 
correspondency {archl ) ; responsibility. Amswer- 
ably adv. in an answerable manner {absol. or with io). 

Answerer (a'ns9r9i). 1511. [f. Answer -h 
-ER 1.] I. One who replies to a charge, argu- 
ment, etc. 1533. 3. One who replies to a ques- 
tion or appeal 1556. ta* One responsible -1539. 
Ant (sent). PI. ants. [OE. mmeUj ^mete ; 
whence ameie, amfe, ante {cf. accou 7 it for 
coTnpte), ant ; also eriiete, Emmet. Ant is the 
more literary form.] i. A small social insect 
of the Hymenopterous order, celebrated for 
its industry; an emmet, a pismire, a. White 
ant: A destructive social insect of the Neuro- 
pterous order, also called Termite 1729. 

Goe to the Ant [ Wycl, ampte, amte, Coverd. Emmet], 
thou sluggard Prov. vi. 6. Comb.'. a.-hear, the 
great BUt-tsltr^MyrTnecopha^ajubatai -catcher= 
Ant-thrush; -eggs, ants* eggs, the larvae of ants 
(a favourite food of young pheasants) ; -fly, a winged 
ant ; -heap, -hill, -hillock, the mound raised over 
an ant’s nest; -rice, the grains of Afdsiida olz^antha^ 
harvested by ants ; -worm, the larva of the ant. 

Ant, obs. form of Aunt, and of And. 

An't (ant), contraction of are are not 
1706; coUoq. for am not; also illiterate or dial, 
for is not, have or has not. Cf. Ain’t. 
f AA't (ant). Var. of prop. ‘ on it \ but 
fteq. sis o' t ' of it'. 1589. See On. 


I Ant-, pref., short £. Anti- ‘against', bef. 
vowels, and k-. 

-anti, suffix^ a. Fr. -atit L. ’■cfiieni, -d 7 iie 77 t, 
Ant £ 771 , pres. pple. ending (see -Ent) ; some- 
j times ad. -dnte?non\y. Fr. words in -ant, repr. 

! some L. -dni, some L. -tni, -ait, became alter 
' adoption in Eng. -au'nt, and again -ant %v ith 
cnange of stress. Some have since been refash, 
with -ent after L., as pendant, -ent, etc. 
Hence, much inconsistency and uncertainty m 
the spelling. 

-ant 2, a corruption of due to confusion 
of - 071 , -and, -ant, as m pncasa 7 i{t, lruan{t, 
fy}-an{t, etc. 

li Anta (as’Dta). Usu. in pi. ante. 1751. [L. 
(pi. onh), ? f . ante. Cf. Antes.] Arch. A 
square pilaster on either sMe of a door, or at 
the comer of a building. 

Antacid (^ntioe-sid), a. 1732. [f. Ant- 
+ Acid.] Corrective of acidity, esp. in the sto- 
mach. As sb. A remedy for, or preventive of, 
acidity, var. Antiacid. 

Antacrid (aentise-krid), a. 1853. [^* Ant- 
-r Acrid.] Corrective of acridity in the secre- 
tions. 

Ante ; see Anta. 

AntagO]^m (^ntas'goniz’m). 1838. [ad. 
Gi. dvrayaiPto'jjLa; see ANTAGONIZE.] i. The 
mutual resistance of two opposing forces, phy- 
I si cal or mental; active opposition to a force. 
Const. beiweeTZ two things ; to, agahist, wzik a 
thing. 2. An opposing force or principle 1840. 

2. As if resulting from mighty and equal antagonisms 
De Quincey. var. tAnta*gony. IMilt. 

Antagonist (ffintse'gonist). 1599. [ad. L. 
aniagonisia^ ad. Gr. dvrayoiviGTris, f. dvra- 
yojvilecdaL ; see ANTAGONIZE.] i. One who 
contends with another in any contest; an op- 
ponent, an adversary; an impersonal agent 
acting in opposition 1711. 3. Phys. A muscle 

which counteracts another 1706. 3. Used 

attrib. as sb., or adj. : = Antagonistic 1671. 

r. Satan .A. of Heaven’s Almightie King Milt. 
P. L. X, 387^ Marke what good vse our A makes of 
this conclusion Prynne. Fire and air act as antago- 
nists in boiling 1794. 

I Antagonistic, -al (antsejgoni’stik, -al), a. 
1632. [f. prec. -{-- 1 C, -b-AL.] Of the nature oi 

an Antagonist i, 2. Hence Antagoni'sti- 
cally adv. 

Antagonize (^ntsegonsiz), v. 1634. [ad. 
Gr. f. dvriAa.y 6 n 7 \ see AGON. J 

It. frans. To compete with, rival. 2. To act 
in antagonism to, contend with, oppose actively 
1742; in U.S. used of forces not of the same 
kind, e. g. a person may antagonize (i. e. op- 
pose) a bill 1882. 3. Phys. To counteract 

the action of ; hence, to neutralize 1833. 4. 

inir. To act in antagonism 1861. 5. iraiis. 

T o render antagonistic 1882. Hence Anta-go- 
nized ppl. a. (sense 5). Anta’gonizer, Phys. 
(rare) = Antagon rsT 2. Anta’gonizing ppl. a. 
acting in opposition; mutually opposing. 
Antalgic (^ntiae-ld^ik), a. 1753. [f. Ant- 
+ Gr. dXyos- -k-lC-] Med. Tending to prevent 
or mitigate pain 1775. As sh. — Anodyne. 
Antalkali (sentije'lkali), 1834. [f. ANT--f 
Alkali,] Med. Anything which counteracts 
the action of an alkali, esp. in. the system. 
Hence Antarikaline a. and sb. 
Antambulacral (9e-nt|aembi2^1«?i'kral, -je*- 
kifll), Also anti-amb-. 1870. [f. ANT--f-AM- 
BULACRAL.] Zool. Opposite to what is ambu- 
lacral, as the upper side of a star-fish. 
IlAntana'clasis. ? Obs. 1646. [L., a. Gr. 
G.V'TavaKKmes, f. dvrt + dvaKKdeiv.] Rhet. i. 
Repeating a word in a different or even con- 
trary sense 1657. 3. ‘ A returning to the matter 

after a parenthesis ’ (J.) 1646. 

X. * That Abraham, against hope believed in hope * . . 
is an a Manton. 

tAntanagO'ge. 1589. [f. ANT--fGr. dua- 
7011717.] Phet, Retorting a charge when unable 
to answer it. (Now only in Diets.) 
Antaplirodisiac (sent | a;fr<?di‘zi^k) , a. 1 742. 
[f. Ant- + Gr. ax^pohcLaKos, f. *A<ppo 5 LTr).'] 
Tending to counteract venereal desire. As sb. 
[sc. medicine, etc.] 1753. 

Antapliroditic (semtiajfr^^di-tik), a. 1706. 
[f. ANT--f Gr. *A<ppodiT 7 j ■\--ic.'] Of use against 


venereal disease 1755. sb. i. [sc. medicine.'] 
t2, - An't.’^phrodisiac 1719. 
Autapopiectic nt[Sepi?pie*ktik'), a. 1697. 
[f. Ant- -h Apoplectic.] Med. Tending to pre- 
\ ent or cure apoplexy, [sc. ntcdicine.] 1753. 
fA'iitaxciiy, rare. 1656. [ad. mod.L. a 7 il- 
ai'ckia, f. Gr. dvri + -apxca, f. dpX" 

Opposition to government. 

Aiitarctic (^ntauktik), a. [ME. antartyk^ 
a. OFr., ad. L. a 7 ita 7 -iicus, a. Gr. dvrapKri- 
icis, f. dvTL + dptcTtfcoSj f. OLpKTos the Bear. Also 
^ntautik, after the orig Eng. spelling.] i. 
Opposite to the arctic ; pertaining to the south 
polar regions ; southern, fs.fg. Contradictory, 
antipodean -1711. As sb. [The adj. used ellipt.] 
The south pole, or the regions adjacent ME. 

I. Antarctic Pole, the South Pole of earth or heavens. 
A. Circle, the parallel of 66° 32' South. A. flora 1881. 

A^tartliritiC (sent] au jin -tik), a. 1706. [f. 
Ant- -{-Arthritic.] Med. Tending to prevent 
or relieve gout 1775. ^iMicine. ] 1706. 

Antasttaiatic (sentiffispmoeTik), a. 1681. 
[f. Ant- -{-Asthmatic.] Med. Tending to pre- 
vent or relieve asthma. As sb. [sc. medicine.] 
Antatropliic (sent|atr^-fik), a. 18 ii. [f. 
Ant- -f Atrophic.] Med. Tending to counter- 
act atrophy. Also as sh. 

Ante, obs. f. Ant and Aunt. 

Ante-, 'L,. prep, and adv., used in composi- 
tion with vbs., vbl. sbs., other sbs., and adjs. 
derived Irom phrases, as a 7 iie-mii 7 idane, f. anie- 
771 und (urn A -a 7 ic. 

A. sbs. (l\i ain stress on : a'tiieckapcQ j. Of 
position usu. = A smaller introductory — ; as a. -por- 
tico; -stomach; also -bath, an apartment opening 
into the bath; .church= Ante-chapel; -nave, the 
western part of a divided nave; -number, the pre- 
ceding number. (Since 1600.) 2. Of time or order: = 
A previous — , or A something previous to — ; -pre- 
dicament; -taste; also -eternity, the quality of 
having existed from all eternity; -noon, the forenoon. 
(Since 1600.) 

B. adjs. (Main stress not on nniex anie-7m'piial, 
anie.wa r. U.su. of 19th c.) i. Of position : = Before, 
in front of — ; a. -caecal, before iheicaeczmi; -initial, 
prefatory ; -pectoral, in front of the breast. 2.^ Of 
time or order ; = Occurring or existing in the time 
before (a fact etc. implied or expressed); a. with 
adj. ending; -baptismal; -Christian; -historic; 
-jentacular, before breakfast; -judiciary, taking 
place before judgement; -Mosaic; -Norman; 
-nuptial ; -patriarchal, ex-isting before the patri- 
axchs ; -posthumous, posthumous (professedly), but 
written before ; -reformational. b. with sb., form- 
ing attrib, phr. -comniumon, -refo7^7iatio7i, -zvar. In 
this sense ct7ite. varies with /ri?-. 

Ante-, freq. earlier spelling of Anti-. 
f A nte-a’Cted, ppL<s. rare. 1607. [f. L. 
ante-act-, ante-agere (a questionable com- 
pound).] Previously done or spent -1620. 
Anteal (se*nt/al),^. ra 7 ‘e. 1852. [i.'L.afitef^ 
Pertaining to what is in front, 
til Ante-a-mbulo. 1609. \C.,{. a 7 ite->t am- 
htilare. Freq. in 17th c.J One whose business 
It is to walk in tront, an usher, 

A'nt-easter. 1764. i, A grow^ of the £den- 
tata having long thread-like viscous tongues. 
They comprise the Ant-eaters proper (Myrme- 
cophaga) of S. America, the Scaly Ant-eaters 
(Mams), and the Aardvark (OTjeteropus). 2. 
The Aculeated, or Porcupine Ant-eater (Echid- 
na), found in Australia 1868. 3. A bird, the 

Ant-thrush 1827. 

A nteceda-neous, a. 1630. [f. med.L. 

'*a 7 itecedane 7 is, f. a 7 itecede 7 'e ; see -ANEOUS.j 
Preliminary or previous. 

Antecede (sentzsJd), v. arch. 1624, [ad. L. 
antecedere, f. ante + cedere.] i. Togo before, 
in time, place, or rank; to surpass. 2. intr. To 
go or come before 1628. 

Antecedence (sentz'srdens). 1535. [f. L. 
antecedentia', see next.] i. The action or fact 
of going before, priority 1651. t2. That which 
goes before, spec, an antecedent, a premiss 1535. 
3. A motion from east to west; retrograde 
motion 1669. 

Antecedency (sentfsfdensi). 1598. [ad. L. 
a 7 iiecede 7 itia , f. antecedentem; see Ante CEDE.] 
I. The quality or condition of being antecedent 
t2. An antecedent state of things; in //.—An- 
tecedent 5. -1748. 

Antecedent (sent/sPclent), sb. ME. [a. Fr. 
anticident (see next). Cf. L. antecedens^ i. 
A thing or circumstance which goes before in 
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time or order; often also implying causal rela- 
tion with Its consequent 1612. Hence 3. Logic. 
( 0 pp. to consequent.) The statement upon which 
any consequence logically depends ; hence, the 
premisses of a sylogism {ops.) ; the first part of 
a conditional proposition ME. 3. Gram. The 
substantive to which a following iesp, a relative] 
pronoun refers ME. 4. Math. The first of two 
terms between which a ratio is expressed ; the 
first and third in a series of four proportionals 
^570* 5* P^' The e\ents of a person’s past 

history; also used of institutions, etc. 1841. 
t6, lit = Ante-ambulo -1632. 

I. Circumstances .governed by along chain of ante- 
cedents Buckle. 2. You have shewn us the a., now 
let us have the ergo 15S7. 5. They will.. sift what 

the French cail their antecedents 1S41. 

Antecedent (sent/sr dent), tr. 1543. [a. Fr., 
3.d. h. antecedentem; see Antecede.] i. Pre- 
ceding, in time or order. Also with to, funto, 
and qua.si-advL 2. cllzpt. Previous to investi- 
gation; presumptive, a priori 1794. 

1. A period a. to all contemporary.. records 187S. 
z. The a, improbability of miracles. 1859. Hence 
Antece’dently adv. before in time or causality; 
a priori. 

fAntece*!!, v. rare. 1635. [ad. L. aniecel- 
kreP] To excel -1642. 

Antecessor (se.nt/se'ssj, semti*-). ME. [a. 
MFr. antecesseur, refash, of ancesseur, after L. 
antecessorem; see Ancestor.] i. One who 
goes before {esp. m office); a predecessor; fan 
ancestor -1660. fa. A professor ojf civil law 
1751* ts* pl‘ One of the advanced guard of 
an army 1753. 

I. Our fathers and Antecessours of olde tyme Ld. 
Berners. 

Antectiamber (se-ntZjtJ^^-mbsr). Improp. 
anti-, 1656. [a. Fr. antickambre, f. anti for ante 
^chambre, after It] i. A room leading to the 
chief apartment, in which visitors wait; orig. 
the room admitting into the (royal) bed-cham- 
ber. Alsoyf^. and transf 
Ante-chapel (se-ntzitjsepel). 1703. [f.ANTE 
+ Chapel.] A University term for the outer 
part at the west end of a chapel. 

Antedate sb. 1580. [f. Ante 

+ Date sb. ] A date affixed or assigned, earlier 
than the actual date, Anticipation 1624. 

Antedate (^-ntid^st), v. 1587. [f. prec. sb. ; 
cf. daieP] i. To affix or assign an earlier than 
the true date to. 3. To carry back to an earlier 
time 1600. 3. To accelerate 1640. 4. To pre- 
cede in date 1664. 5. To anticipate 1611. 

I. To a. a letter 1858, a vow 1631. 2. By Reading 

a Man does as it were A his Life J. Collier. 3. A 
fright of his Mother, .antedated his nativity Fuller, 
5. Antedating My Lord’s command 1611. 

Antediluvial (semti'dih^wial), a. rare. 
1823. [f. Ante + L. diluvium + -al 1.] Older 
than the Flood. Hence A'ntedilu’viaily adv. 
Antediluvian (semt/dilizz-vian), a. 1646. 
[f. as prec. + -AN.] i. Existing before the 
Noachian deluge 1657. 3. Referring to the 

period before the Flood 1646. 3. Of the sort 

which obtained before the Flood 1698, 4. 

Very antiquated. (Disparaging.) 1726. 5. sb. 

[The adj. used absol.'\ One who lived before 
the Flood; Jig. one who is very old 1684. 

1. The a. language Hartley. 3. An a. lease of life 
1846. 4. A sorry a. makeshift of a building Lamb- 

tAntefact. rare. 1623. [ad. L. antefactumP\ 
A thing done before. 

Confession was of antefacts, not post facts Fuller. 
Antefix (m-nt/fiks). Usu. in pi. 1832. [ad. 
L. aniejixttm (also used, pi. -a).] Ornaments 
on the eaves and cornices of ancient buildings, 
to conceal the ends ol the tiles; also ornamental 
heads, etc., making the spouts from the gutters. 
Hence Antefi*xal a. 

A'nteflexed, ppl. a. rare. 1872. [f. Ante 
+ L. flex-, Jlectere + -ED.] Bent forward ; spec, of 
the uterus. Hence Antefle’xion, a bending 
forward ; spec, of the uterus {rare). 

IlAntefiirca (senti'f^uka). 1826. [mod.L., f. 
L. ante furcaP\ Ent. In cockroaches, an 
internal forked projection from the sternal wall 
of the anterior somite of the thorax. 
tAntela*tion. rare. 1553. [ad. med.L. ante- 
lationem.'] Precedence -1623. 

Antelope (se-nt^'D^ip). ME. [a. OFr. ante- 
lop, ad. L. ant{h)alopus, Gr. biv96\o;p, of unkn. 


origin and meaning.] Any species of the deer- 
l.ke ruminant Ansi lope (Pallas), charac- 

I tenzed by cylindncal, annulated horns, and the 

I possession of a lachrymal sinus, and grouped 
as True Antelopes, Busn A., Caprtform A., and 
Bovine A. The name is now pop. associated 
with the first. Also atinb. 

The^ Gr., L., and OFr, antelope w'as a creature 
haunting the banks of the Euphrates, \ery savage, 
hard to catch, and having long saw.ilke horns. This 
IS the heraldic animal. 

The a. and wolfe both fiers and fell Spenser K Q. 
1. vL 26. To the group of true Antelopes also belongs 
the Gazelle Carpenter. 

Antelucan (^ntiliz 7 *kan), a. 1654. [ad. L. 
anielucanus, f. ante + luc- {Iux).~j Of or pertain- 
ing to the hours before dawn. 

Antemeridian, (semti'imeri’dian), a. rare. 
1656. [f. L. phr. ante meridiem',, see -AN.] 

Of or belonging to the forenoon. 

Antemetic (sentizme'tik), a. 1706. [LAnt- 
+ Emetic.] Tending to check vomiting. Also 
as sb. [sc. medicineP] 

Autemiindane (3entimz7*ndein)j^z. 1731. [f. 

ANTE--fL. mundus, after mundane?^ Existing 
or occurring before the creation of the world. 
Antemu*ral. "lObs. 1774. [ad. L. antemu- 
rale, f. ante + murusP\ A strong high W'all with 
turrets, called also the barbican. 

Antenatal (0entzh(fi*tal),tz. 1817. [f. Ante- 
+ Natal. ] Happening or existing before birth. 

II Antenna (interna). PL -ae, occas. -as. 

1698. [a. L, antenna a sail-yard, used as tr. 

Gr. K€fmai * horns ’ of insects by Theod. Gaza 
(died 1478).] Zool. A sensory organ, occurring 
in pairs on the heads of insects and Crustacea; 
pop. called horns or feelers. 2, Bot. Two long 
processes in the male flower of certain orchids, 
which when touched eject the pollinium from 
the flower 1862. 3. A wireless aerial 1902. 

I. The antennae are organs of touch Huxley. Hence 
Ante'nnal, Antemnarv adjs. of, relating to, or of 
the nature of antenna. AntenniTerous a. bearing 
antennae. A nte*nnifonn a. of the form of antennae. 

Auteimule (i^temi^l). 1845. [dim. of 
Antenna.] Zool. A tiny organ of the nature 
of an antenna. Hence Ante*nnular, -y a. of 
the nature of small antennae. 

Ajite-orbital (sentz’/ubitfll), a. Also ant-. 
1839. [f. Ante- + Orbit.] Situated in 

front of the eyes. 

Antepagment (sentzpse'gment). 1678. [ad. 
L. antepagmentum (also used, pi. -a), f. ante^ 
pangereP) Arch. One of the jambs or moulded 
architraves of a door. 

Antepa*sclial, a. rare. 1660. [f. Ante + 
L. pascha + -AL ^.] Coming before the Passover, 
or before Easter. 

A*ntepast. Also anti-, 1590. [f. Ante- 
+ L, pastus, f. pascere] cf. repastP\ tA whet 
taken before a meal; also, a foretaste. 

An a. of the odium they were to incur H. Walpole. 

II Antependium (sent/ pemdi^m). Often an- 
ti'. 1696. ante+pendere."] A covering for 

the front of the altar, used in R.C. and some 
Anglican churches; occas. used for Frontal. 
Antepenult (aemtzj pih»*lt) , a. and sb 1 585. 
[abbrev. of next.] = Antepenultimate. 
ilAntepenultima (3e-ntz',pih»-ltima). 1581. 
[L. (sc. syllaba), f. anteApxnultima last but 
one. Formerly with Eng. pi. in-j,] Pros. The 
last syllable but two of a word. 
Antepenultimate (-zrltimA), a. 1727. [f. 
L. antepxnuUimtLS, after v,liimateP\ The last 
but two. Orig. of syllables; but extended to 
order in place or time. 1730. Also as sb. 1727. 
Antephialtic (ae:ntiefi,se*ltik), a.^ [ad. 
mod.L. antephialticus, f. Gr. avri + kcfudXTTjs 
nightmare.] Med. Good against the nightmare. 
Also as sb. 

Antepileptic (semtiepile’ptik), a. 1656. [f. 
Ant- + Epileptic.] Med. Good against epi- 
lepsy. Also as sb. 

tA*nteport. rare. 1644. [ad. It. antiporta, 
i. anti = L. ante^portaP] i. An outer gate or 
door. 2. A hanging in front of a door --1669. 
Anteposition (sentijpi^zrjan). rare. 1753. 
[f. L. anteponere', ci. position.^ The placing of 
anything in front; esp, (Gram.) of a word which 
normally follows. 


Antepramdial, £z. 1847. [f. Ante- 
dium.] Before-dinner. 

Anterior (^ntJaTiai), a. 1611. [a. L., f. 
ante; cf. Fr. aniirieur.X i. Of place : Fore, 
more to the front; opp. to posterior. 3. Of 
time, etc. : Preceffing, former, earlier 1794. 
Also with to. (Thus anterior is comparative 
m sense, but not in const.) 1728. Hence Ante* 
rioTity, the quality of being a. Ante'iioTlyadv. 
A-ntero-, Eng. comb, f assumed L. "^arste- 
rus, positive of Anterior; = Front, fore. 
a.*j 5 *ontal, pertaining to the front part of the 
forehead; -parietal, belonging to the front of 
the parietal or side plates of the skull ; ‘posterior, 
front and back, forward and backward. 
Ante-room (Eemtf'jr^m). 1762. [after Fr. 
anti£hambreP\ A room before, or forming an 
entrance to, another. 

Antes (semtiz), sb.pL 1789. [cf, Fr. antes, 
ad. L. antas.’j Arch. — ANTiE. 

A*ntescripL rare. 1831. [after postscript P\ 
A note written in front or on the top of a letter, 
etc. ; also, The whole letter before the postscript. 
tAntestature. 1706. [a. Fr., f. L. ajite^ 
siatura, f. stat-, stare.] A small intrenchment, 
raised in haste, to dispute the rest of the ground, 
when the enemy has gained part. 

Ante-temple (se-ntnemp’l). 1703. [ad.med. 
L. anteiemplum, tr. Gr. npovaos Pronaos.] 
The portico of a church or of an ancient temple; 
occas. = ante-nave (see Ante-). 
tA*ntetIaem[e. 1494. [f. Theme, a. Fr. 
thbme:—L, thema, a. Gr. ekpa + ’l dvri or L. 
aute. Not found in med.L. or OFr.] The text 
prefixed to a sermon as its theme or motto-1561. 
Antetype (as-nt/tsip). 1612. [f. Ante- + 
Type.] A preceding type; an earlier example. 
Amteversion (sentiVs-jjon). 1853. [ad. L. 
an levers ionem.] = ANTEFLEXION. 
Antevert(sentiV 5 ut),z/. 1649. [sid.L.ante- 
vertere, f. ante + veriere.] ti. To avert before- 
hand-1677, 2. To turn forward 1870. Hence 
AnteveTtedyjy)/. a. = Anteflexed. 

Anttl-, Gr. dvO, comb, form of dvri (see 
Anti-) bef. an aspirate. Often in mod. scientific 
wds. anti-, as in anthelix, anti-helix, 
Anthelion (senji/diyn, antih-). PL -a. 1670. 
[late Gr. dvO^Xiov, neut. for dvrriXiov, f. dvri 
+ 7\toj.] A luminous ring or nimbus seen sur- 
rounding the shadow of the observer's head pro- 
jected on a cloud or fog-bank opposite the sun. 
Anthelix ; see Anti-helix. 

Anthelmintic (sen>elmi*ntik), a. 1684. [f. 
ANTH- + Gr. 6 \ptiv 9 - (JXiuvs) + - 1 C.] Med. Of 
use against intestinal worms. Also as sb. 1706. 
Anthem (Eemjjem), sb. [OE. aniefnig, a. 
Rom, ^aniefnai — ^late L. antifona, for anti- 
phona, a. Gr. dvrifoova ; see Antiphon. The 
development in Eng. was antefne, anie'vne, an- 
te'mne, a'niemn, a'ntem, a'ntkem.] i. A com- 
position, in prose or verse, sung antiphonally ; 
an Antiphon. Obs. or arch. OE. 2. A com- 
position in unmeasiued prose (usu, from the 
Scriptures or Liturgy) set to music for sacred 
use ME. 3, loosely in poetry : Any song of 
praise or gladness. Also used of the Eng. 
National Anthem (techn. a hymn), 1591. 

I. Continuing .. untill an Anthymne was sung 
Lestrange. 2. For my voice, I haue lost it with 
hallowing and singing of Anthemes Shaks. 3. Thy 
plaintive a. fades Past the near meadows Keats. 
Amthem (se*n]jem), zf. 1628. [f. thesb. ; cf. 
to chant, etc.] trans. To celebrate in an anthem. 
Anthemy (se-nkrmi). rare. 1880. [f. Gr. 
dvB^- (dvOos), Also as L. anthemia.] Bot. A 
flower-cluster of any kind. 

Anther (2e*n])3.t). 1791. [a.Fr.a«Mir<?,and 
mod.L. anihera, in cl. L. ‘ a medicine extracted 
from flowers a. Gr. dvdrjpd fern, of dvdrjpos, f. 
dvd- (avOos).] Bot. That part of the stamen 
containing the pollen, which when mature is 
shed forth for the fertilization of the ovary. 

Comb.’. a.«dust, pollen; -valve, the opening by 
which the pollen is shed. ^ Hence A*ntheral a. 
AntiierPferous a, a.-bearing. Anthe'riform a, 
a.-shaped. A’ntherless a. without anthers. An- 
thero’genous a. produced or developed from anthers, 
as petals in a double rose. Auitheroid a. anther-like 
in appearance or functions. 

IjAntheridium (sea])eri*dmm). 1854. [mod. 
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L. f. a7itJiera,'\ Bof. Oblong or globular sperm 
cells found in Cryptogams, answering to the 
anthers of flowenng plants. Hence Antheri*- 
dial a, pertaining to, or of the nature of, an a. 
tA^ntiieiiiie. Also anteme. 1710. [?f.Gr, 
dy^T/pos.] A kind of poplin -1739* 
Antherozo‘oid,-zo‘id. 1854. antU- 
ra -f Zoom.] Bot. One of the minute moving 
bodies in the antheridia of cryptogams. Hence 
A ntlierozooi'dal, -zoi’dal a, 

11 Antliesis (an])rsis). 1835. [Gr.,f.dv^e-€iy.] 
Full bloom. 

tA*ntlline,£Z. 1656. [ad.L.^rwz'/zzVrz^s, a.Gr.,f. 
avBos.'\ Derived from or flavoured with flow'ers. 
As (= L. anthinum md,) Honey, oil, or 
wine flavoured with fiow'ers. 

Antho - -k?, -0, -p), comb, form, f. 

Gr. dy0os flower. 

antho-bian [ Gr. jSio?] a., EnL an animal {esp. a 
beetle) living in or feeding on flowers; -ca’rpous 
[Gr. -mpiros] a., BoL of or pertaining to the 
Anthocarpi (Lindley), fruits composed of flowers 
and fruit proper blended into a mass, as in the 
pine-apple; -ce’phalous [Gr. -/cccpaAos] <2., hav- 
ing a flower-like head; -07*011111(6 [Gr. /cuayosl, 
also -cyane, -kyan, the blue colouring matter 
in plants; -graphy [Gr. -jpa<p'ia], Bot. the 
scientific descnption of flowers; -lite [Gr. , 

Geol. a name for certain fossil plants resembling 
flowers; a vanety of Amphibolite; H-lysis 

[Gr. Averts], Bot. a retrograde metamorphosis 
of a flower, in which parts normally combined 
are separated; -ma'nia [Gr. fiaviaj, an extra- 
vagant passion for flowers; -phore [Gr. -(popos], 
Bot. the stalk which in some flow'ers raises the 
receptacle above the calyx; -phorous [see prec.] 
a., flower-bearing; -si'deiite [Gr. ertST^pf tits], 
Min. a hydrous silicate of iron occurring in fea- 
thery flowers; -sperm [Gr. UTrlppca], Bot. a little 
coloured concretion scattered in the tissue of 
certain Fucoids; -tasy [Gr.-Ta^ta],5t7/. arrange- 
ment of flowers according to their inflorescence; 
-xa*iitlim(e [Gr. ^avBSs], now called xanthophyll. 
A*nthoi<t tj. 1859. [f. Gr. dvdos+-€Ld7is,^ 
Flower-like. 

Anthology (anjjpdodgi). 1640. [ad.L.fl«- 
thologia, a. Gr., f. dv^os-f f. Xiy€tv.'] 
I. A collection of the flowers of verse, i. e. 
small choice poems, esp. epigrams; orig. applied 
to the Gr. collections so called, a. Any other 
literary collection 1856. 3. ‘A collection of 

flowers ’(J.) 1755. 4. A hymnal [= Gr. dv^o- 

Xoyioy'] 1775. ts. A treatise on flowers. [Cf. 
zoology, etc.; also in Fr.] -1706, 

I. Anthologies are sickly things 1851. Hence An- 
tholo’gical a. ftreating of flowers; of or relating to 
a literary a, Antho'logist, the compiler of an a. 
Anthony (St.), the patron saint of swine- 
herds, to w'hom one of each litter was usually 
vowed. Hence pop. Anthony = the smallest 
pig of a litter. Anthony’s or St. Anthony’s 
fire, a popular name of erysipelas (from the 
tradition that those who sought his intercession 
recovered from that distemper in 1089). 

He will follow him like a St Anthony’s Pig Fuller. 
Anthood(0e*nt,hud). 1879. [f.ANT+HooD.] 
Ant nature ; ants collectively. | 

Anthophyllite (^n]j£>fi*l3it, -p*fibit). 1843. 
[f, mod. L. anthophyllum clove.] Min. A variety 
of hornblende, so called from its colour. Hence 
Anthophylli’tic a. 

'i’A’nttloS. 1585. [a. Gr.] Rosemary, ‘ the 
flower ' par excellence. 

llAnthozoa (senjjvzd’ti'S.), ’i Obs, 1851. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. dv9os+(^a.] Zool. Another 
name for Actinozoa, including sea-anemones, 
coralline, polypes, etc. Hence Anthozodc a. 
Anthozooid. 1877. [f.Gr. dv^oy+ Z ooid.] 
Zool. An kidividual animalcule of a compound 
Zoophyte. 

Anthra-. Chem. Ahhxty.ofAnthrac^,^itm 
of Anthracene, forming compound names of 
Anthracene derivatives, as anthraqui'none, 
CitHgO'^a, obtained by oxidation of anthracene, 
crystallizing in pale yellow needles. It is the 
source of artificial alizarin. 

A nthr acene (^mj^rasih). 1863. [f. Gr. dv- 
fipeuf- (-a£) coal + -ENE.] Chem. A complex hy- 
drocarbon, C14H10, obtained from coal-tar. It 


belongs to the Benzol group. attrih., as 
in Anthracene Bed, artificial alizarine, var. 
Anthracin. 

Anthradc (anjnrse-sik), fl. i88r. [f. as prec. 
+ -IC.] Of or pertaining to anthrax. Hence 
Anthxa’ciform a. having the form or appear- 
ance of anthrax; so A'nthracoid a. 
Anthracite (se'njrasait). 1601. [ad. L. cw- 
ihracites, sl. Gr., f. as prec.] ti. A stone de- 
scribed by Pliny, perh. hydrophane -1750- 2. 

The non-bituminous variety of coal, called also 
Glance Coal, Blind Coal, and Stone Coal. Also 
aitrih. 1812. Hence Anthraci'ferous a. yield- 
ing a. Aiithraci*tic a. of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, a, A*nthraciti sm, the anthracitic 
condition (of coal). Amtiiracitous a. contain- 
ing or characterized by a. 

Anthracometer (senjirak^-mitoi). 1847. 
[f. Gr. dvOpaK- (avep(^) +-(o) METER.] An in- 
strument for measuring the carbonic acid in a 
mixture. Hence Amthracome'tric a. 
Anthraconite (anj)rse*kdn3it). 1843. [f.as 
prec, + -iTE .1 Min. Von Moll’s name for com- 
mon black marble and the black bituminous 
limestones called swinestones or stinkstones. 
.^thracothere (3s*n])r^z?i])la*i). 1833. [ad. 
mod.L. anthracoiherium (also used), f.as prec. 
-f 67jpiov.’\ A pachyderm quadruped whose re- 
mains occur in Tertiary lignites and coal. 
.^thracOXeil(e(se*n])rak^ksf:n). 1863. [f. 
as prec.+^evos. So called as being a foreign sub- 
stance in coal.] Mm. A brownish-black resm- 
like substance, occurring in amorphous masses 
which alternate with layers of coal, in the coal- 
beds of Bohemia. 

AnfbrgLx: (semj^r^ks). ME. [a. L., a. Gr- 
dvdpag coal, a carbuncle.] i. A carbuncle, or 
malignant boil. a- * Splenic fever ' in sheep 
and cattle, caused by minute organisms intro- 
duced into the blood, which multiply rapidly 
Also ‘malignant pustule’, caused in man by 
infection from animals so affected. 1876. 
Anthropic, -al (an])rp*pik, -al), a. rare. 
1859. [ad. Gr, dvBponrtKos, f. dvBpcoiro^.'] Of or 
belonging to a human being; human. 
Anthropo-, repr. Gr. dvOpwrro-j stem and 
comb, form of avOpcorros man. 
Anthropocentric (anjjrJu pf?,se*ntrik), a. 
1863. [f.prec. + Gr./c6yTp-ov+-lC.] Centring in 
man; regarding man as the central fact of the 
universe, to which all surrounding facts have 
reference, 

Anthropogeny (3en>ri?p^*d5eni). 1839. [f. 
as prec. + Gr. ~yiv€ia.'\ The investigation of the 
origin of man. 

.filthropoglot (ffin])r^u*p%lpt). 1847. [f. 
as prec. Gr. yXSoTra. ] An animal with a tongue 
like a man’s, e.g. a parrot. 
Anthropography (senj)r^pp*grafi). 1570. [f. 
as prec. -i- Gr. ‘ypa<p'ia.'\ ti* A description of 
the structure of man -1839. 2. The branch of 

anthropology which treats of the geographical 
distribution of the races of mankind, and their 
local variations; ethnography 1834. 
Anthropoid (se’nj^r^jpoid, a. 

1832, [nd. Gr, dv6p<oiro-€t^s.] Of human form, 
man-like 1837. As sb. a. A being that is human 
in form only, b. An. anthropoid ape 1832. 
Hence Anthropoi’dal a. 

Anthropolatry (aenjir^Tp^datri). rare. 1658. 
[nd. Gr.^f.dvBpajTros+XaTpeia.'] Man-worship. 

Anthropolite, -Hth (^n])r<7«*p^l9it, -li]?). 
1848. [f. Anthropo- -i-Gr. ; see - lite.] 
A petrified man. 

Anthropological (-V-dgikal), a. 1825. [f. 

I Anthropology + -ic + -al.] Of, pertaining 
I to, or connected with, anthropolo^; relating to 
I the nature of man, or the natural history of man- 
[ kind. So Anthropolo'gic (rare). Hence An- 
tbropolo'gically adv. 

Anthropologist (aenfirijp^'lodgist). 1805. 
[f. next; see -iST.] One who pursues the science 
of anthropology. 

Anthropology (-^-lod^i). 1593. [f. Gr.av- 
Bponror-^-Xoyia.'l i. The science of man, or 
of mankind, in the widest sense. (The orig. 
Eng, meaning.) 1593. b. The science of the 
nature of man, embracing Human Physiology 


and Psychology. (The restricted sense current 
to ^riSfio.) 1706. c. The study of man as an 
animal 1861. t2. A speaking in terms of men ; 

anthropomorphic language -1751- 
Antliropomancy (ffin]>rvu-pi?mse-nsi). 1618. 
[f. Anthropo- + Gr. ixavreia.'] Divination by 
the entrails of men. 

Anthropometry (genj^r^^p^'metri). 1839. [f. 
Anthropo- + Gr. -//erpfa.] The measurement 
of the human body with a view to determine its 
average dimensions, etc., at different ages and 
in different races or classes. Hence imthro • 
pome*tric, -al a. of, belonging to, or skilled in, 

a. Anthro-pome'trically adv. in regard to a. 

Anthropomorphic, -al pi^mpufik, 

-al), a. 1827. [f. Gr. dvBpcaTr 6 fiop<pos-i--lC, -f 

-AL.^] Of the nature of anthropomorphism, a. 
Treating the Deity as having a human form and 
character, b. Attributing a human personality 
to anything impersonal or irrational 1858. 
a. The a. language of the Pentateuch Westcott. 

b. The a. abstractions which we call nations Black. 
Hence Anthro pomo'rphically adv. 

Anthropomorphism (-mp-ifiz’m). 1753. 
[f. Anthropomorphize; see -ism.] i. As- 
cription of a human form and attributes to the 
Deity, or of a human attribute or personality to 
anything impersonal or irrational. 2. The use 
of terms apph cable to men m speaking of God 

1833- 

I, The a. of the vulgar Gibbon. 2. The strong a. of 
the Hebrew Scriptures Coleridge. Hence Anthrou 
pomo’rphist, one who uses a. 

Anthropomorphite(-m^*jf9it). 1561. [ad. 
L. a7ithropomorphiix, a. Gr. ; see Anthropo- 
morphous and -ITE.] I. One ascribing (as an 
article of religious belief) a human form to God; 
spec, applied to a. A sect that arose in Egypt in 
the 4th c. ; b. A party in the Western Church in 
the loth c. 2. atirib. or as adj. =Anthropo- 
MORPHITIC 1662. Hence Anthropomorphrtic, 
-al a. of or proper to anthropomorphites 1662. 
Anthropomorphitism(-mf7-afitiz’m). 1664. 
[f. prec. -H -ISM.] a. The doctrine of anthropo- 
morphites. b. Anthropomorphism. 
Anttiropomorphize (-m^*jf9iz),z;. 1845. 
Gr. dyBpo7Tr6iJLop<pos+’‘lZK.'] irans. To render, 
or regard as, anthropomorphous. Also absol. 
Anthropomorphology (-mpjf^p-lodgi). [f. 
as prec. + Gr. -Aoyta.] —Anthropomorphism 
2. Hence Anthropoinorpholo’gically adv. 
Anthropomorphosis 
f((5^sis), 1863. [f. Gr. dvBpQ7Tro{xopcp6-€LV ; see 
next.] Transformation into human shape. 
Anthropomorplious (-m^ufas), a. 1753. 
[f. Gr. dvBpooTTopopcpos (f. dv6pcuTros + pop(p7}) + 
-ous.] I. Having the form of a man. 2. = An- 
thropomorphic 1858. Hence AnthropomoT- 
phously adv. (rare). 

Anthropono-mical, a:. Wbs. 1734. [f. Gr. 
dySpeoTTos + vopos + -ICAL.] Concerned with the 
laws which regulate human action. 
AiitliropOpatliy(-pp'pa|)i). 1647. [ad- med. 
L. a7ithropopatheia, a. Gr., f. dyBpooTros+trdBos.) 
Ascription of human feelings and passions (to 
the Deity, etc.). 

Expressions which spoke of God by what is called 
a.— that is, as subject to wrath, repentance, and other 
human emotions Farrar, var. Anthropo'pathism. 
Hence Anthropopa*thic a., -ally adv. 
llAnthropopliagi (-p^'facl39i), sb. pi. 1552. 
[L, , a. Gr., f. dvBpcoTros + (payiiy.^ Man-eaters, 
cannibals. Rarely in sing, anthropophagus. 

The Canibals that each others eate, The Anthropo- 
phague 0th. i. iii. 144. Hence Anthro 'popha*gic, 
■al a. of, connected with, or relating to anthropophagy. 
tAnthropophagi'nian. rare, [app. after Cartha- 
ginian.} Used as sing, to Anthropophagi Merry W. 
IV. V. g. Anthropo’phagism, cannibalism. An- 
thropo’phagist, Anthropo'phagite, a habitual 
cannibal. Anthropo’phagistic a. 
Anthropophagous, a. 1831. [f. L. 
pophagus + -ovs.'\ Man-eating, cannibal. Hence 
Anthropo’phagously adv. (rare). 
Anthropophagy (0enJ)rt?pf?*fad3i). 1638. 
[ad. Gr. dvBpojTroepayia ; see above.] The eat- 
ing of men, cannibalism. 

Anthropopho*bia. nonce-wd. [f. Anthro- 
po- + Gr. -po^ia.’] Aversion to man. 
Anthropophuism(8en])r^7pp‘fiM|iz’m). 1858. 
[f. Gr. dvBpomotpvqs (f. dvBpcuiros + (pvri) + -ISM.] 
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The ascription of a human nature to the gods. 
Hence AntliropophTii-stic a. ascribing a human 
nature to the gods; having such a nature as> 
cnoed. 

Antliroposopllist (£en])r£?p^'sJh5t\ [f. An- 
thropo-t Gr. co<pi(TT-Tis,~\ One furnished with 
‘the wisdom of men’. (Cf, i Cor. ii. 5, 13.) 
Kingsley. 

Antliroposopliy 1742. [f.asprec. 

-p Gr, ao<pia,] The knowledge of the nature of 
man. Also, Human wisdom. 
Anttiropotomy (<en]>rt7p^-t6mi). 1855. [f 
Gr. dy9pQjjros-i--TOfda, f. rofi- {rifj.veLv).'] Ana- 
tomy of the human body. Hence Anthro po« 
to’mical a Anthropoiiomist, one who studies 
human anatomy. 

AntliropUTgJc, a, rare. 1838. [f. Gr. Lv- 
OpcoTTovpyvs -r-ic; cf. Osovpyos,^ ^lan- 

maldng; also used as : Acted upon by man. 
Anttiypnotic, anttiysteric: see Anti-hy-. 
liAnttiypopliora (aenjiipp’fora). Alsoanti- 
iiyp*. 1589. [L., a. Gr., f. dvrf -f virotpopd alle- 
gation.] .Rhef. Counter-inference or allegation. 
Hence Antli37popIiore*tic a. 

Anti-, prefix ^ ; repr. Gr. dvri-, dvr-, dv6~ 
(see Ant-, Ante-), ‘ opposite, against, in ex- 
change, instead, representing, rivalling, simu- 
lating'; in Eng. used in compounds already 
formed in Gr., or others modelled on them. 
Also as a living formative, with sbs. expressed, 
or implied in adjs., and in the derivatives of 
these, after antichrist, antichristian , and a/z/z- 
pope, the only examples in use bef, 1600. Shak- 
spere has no anti- combinations. 

Co7fiinatioKS. I. Sbs. in which aniU attributively 
qualifies a sb. The main stress is on a'nii (a^ntiiki^ng). 
1. Formed on the type of Antichrist; = ‘Opposed, 
in opposition, opponent, rival', whence ‘pretended, 
spurious, pseudo-’ ; as anti-bishop, -Cassar, -Messiah, 
etc. b. The opposite or reverse of ; an opponent of ; 
as anti-hero, -Pant, etc. 2. With names of things : a. 
^Opposed, opposing, opposite, opposition-, counter-; 
as anti-Bariholoijtew, -decalogue, -endowment, -par- 
liament, -Ro77ie, etc. b. =Tne opposite, contrary, or 
reverse of; as Anticlimax, -poison, etc. II. Adjs. and 
attrib. phrases, with sb. expressed, as anii -zealot, or 
implied in an adj., as anti-national. The stress is not 
on anti- (antipca’tholic). 3 . Adjs., formed on the type 
of Antichristian = Opposed to Christ, Christians, or 
what is Christian ; as anii-naiiofial, or (rarely) anfi- 
church-ian, etc. Occ. anti' simply reverses the sense 
of the adj. : as aniisra7miiaiiccd, -warlike, etc. 4 . At- 
trib. phrases, consisting of zrzxri-governing a sb., where 
afiti- may be considered as a preposition = against. 
Examples are : aiiti-aircraft (defence, gun 1914) ; 
anti- court party (perhaps the earliest c 1650) ; Anti- 
combination (laws), Anti-Corn-Law (league), 
Anti-rent (agitation), Anti-slavery (society), Anti- 
state-church (association). Anti - vaccination 
(league). III. Sbs. uniform with, or formed on the pre- 
ceding adjs.^ and attrib. phrases. Stress not on «»;'/- 
(anti-ca'Ivinist). 5 . Combs, in which anti- is prefixed 
to a personal appellation : as anti-Amtinian, -Calvin- 
ist, -episcopist, -7jnssio7Uiry. 6. Combs, chiefly In -ist, 
as anii-alcoholisi, etc. 7. Names a. of systems, as 
anti-slavery, etc. ; b. of material agents or appliances, 
as anti-ferment ; anti-erysipelas, aplant so named 
from its use ; anti-huff, a substance used to adulte- 
rate cheese, etc. 8. Abstract sbs., chiefly in -isj7i, as 
anii-negrois7n, etc. 

Anti-, prejA Var. of Ante- ' before \ being 
the form in It., OFr., and occ. in L., hence 
sometimes in Eng. words from these, as atiii- 
chamber, etc. 

Anti-acid, -aphrodisiac, -apoplectic, 
-arthritic, -asthmatic; see Antacid, etc. 
ii Antise (asmtiiz ), sb.pL 1874. [L. (sc. conia^, 
f. antius.'\ Zool. Forelocks. 
iiAntiar (seuitjai, se-ntiai). [a. Jav. antjar, 
aniskar.l The Upas tree of Java, Antiaris 
toxicarm\ also, the poison obtained from it. 
Hence Amtiarin, the poisonous principle of 
the Upas tree. 

Anti-attrition (se nti I atri-Jon). 1833. [An- 
ti- 7.] That which resists attntion. spec. Any 
compound applied to machinery to resist the 
effects of friction; as black lead mixed with 
grease, etc. Also fig. 

ilAntibacchius (senti|bak3i*:ps). 1589. [L., 

a. Gr. dvrt^aKx^ios ; see BACCHIUS.] Pros. A 
reversed bacchius, a foot of two long and one 
short syllable. Hence Antiba*cchic a. 
Antibi-lious, a. 1835. [Anti- 3.] Of use 
against biliousness. 

AntibiO’tic, a. rare. i860, [f. Anti- 3 -i- 


Gr, ^icoriKQs^ Opposed to a belief in the 
presence or possibility of life. 
fAnti-Birminghain. 1681. [Anti- 5.] 
Eng. Hist. An anti-Whig, a Tory ; a nickname 
given to the opponents of the Exclusion Bill in 
16^ ; its supporters were nicknamed by Tories 
‘ Birmingham (= counterfeit) Protestants*. 
Antibody (semtiibpdi). 1901. [tr. G. anti- 
korperi Anti- 2 a.] Biol. Chem, A body formed 
in the^blood, etc. to attack a toxin, etc. 
Antibracllial (2entiibr£e*kial),c5, 1836. [f. 
med.L, antibrachium (f. ante -r brachium) -r 
-AL.U^ Anai. Of or pertaining to the forearm. 
Antiburgher (semtibp'jgai). 1766. [Anti- 
5.] A section of the Secession Church in Scot- 
land, which held it unscriptural to take the 
Burgess Oath : see Burgher. 

Antic ,^*ntik). 1529. [app. ad. It. aniico, 
but used 2^^ grottesco', see Grotesque. Not 
developed in Eng. from Antique.] A adj. i. 
Arch, and Decorative Art. Grotesque, in com- 
position or shape; bizarre 1548, 2. Absurd 

from incongruity, grotesque, in gesture, shape, 
or attire 1590. fs. Grinning, like ' antics ' in 
architecture -1697, 

I. Whether Grotesca (as the Italians) or Antique 
worke (as wee call it) should be receiued Wotton. 
2. An Anticke disposition Hai 7 it. i, v. 172 Antick 
shapes 1642. To be sung in an a. Cope hliLT. 3. 
Your mimick mouthes, your antick faces Quarles. 

B. fi. Arch, and Decorative Art. A mon- 
strous, fantastic, or incongruous representation 
of objects of the animal or the vegetable king- 
dom, as in tracery, or sculpture -1830. 2. A 

grotesque gesture, posture, or trick; also 7^. 
of behaviour. (Usu. in//.) 1529. fs. A gro- 
tesque theatric^ representation -1673. 4. A 

performer who plays a grotesque part, a clown, 
mountebank, etc. 1564. Also transf. and fig. 

X. Woven with antickes and wyld ymagery Spenser. 
Gargils or Antiques Holland. 3. Some . . show, or 
pageant, or anticke, or fire- worke L.L.L. v. L 119. 
4- Jugglers and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics 
Milt. Sa 7 ns. 1325. Rick. II , hl ii. 162. 

Antic (se-ntik), v. 1589. [f. prec. ; cf. to 
caper 2x16. capers.] tl- traTzs. To make antic or 
grotesque i&>6. 2. intr. To perform antics 1589. 
Anticachectic (semtiikake'ktik), a. 1719. 
[f. ANTr-3+Gr. «ax€xrt/co? ; see Cachectic.] 
Med, Used against cachexy. Also as sb. 
fAntica-mera. 1625. [a. It.] An ante- 
chamber -1670. 

Anticatarrhal (se ntiikata’ial), a. 1753. 
[Anti- 3.] Of use against catarrh. Also as sb, 
Antica-tholic, a. 1819. [Anti- 3.] Op- 
posed to what is catholic. Also as sb. 
Anticausotic (^mtiikgs/tik), a. 1753. [f. 
Anti- 3 -hGr.’^Arayffojrtxoy, f. KavaoeaOai.'] Med. 
Of use against a burning fever. Also as sb. 
Anticeremonial (m-ntiiserzmd^^-nial), a. 
1655. [Anti- 3 or 4,] Opposed to ceremonies, 
var. +Anticeremo‘uian. 
tAnti-cbamber, var. of Antechamber. 
Anticlilor(e (se-ntiikldai). 1869. [f. Anti- 
7 -h Chlor(ine.] Ckem. A substance used to 
remove the last traces of chlorine in bleaching. 
Antichrist (ae-ntiikroist). ME. [a. OFr. an- 
fecrist{e, ad, L. antechrisius, a. Gr. dvrixptcrTos 
(i John ii. 18),] I. An opponent of Christ. 2. 
The title of a great personal opponent of Christ 
and His kingdom, expected to appear before 
the end of the world ME. 

t. The first Antichrist, Simon Magus Pusey. 2. God 
shal make shorte the tyme of Antecryst Fisher. The 
question, whether the Pope be A. Hobbes. 
Antichristian (senti|kri*stiaii), 1531. [f. 
prec., after Christian', often treated as f. An- 
ti- + Christian, and in I7~i8th c. hyphened.] 
A. adj. I- Of or pertaining to Antichrist 1532. 
2. Opposed to what is Chnstian or to Chris- 
tianity. (Often anti-chrisHafi.) 1587. 

I. Tindales antichristen heresyes More. *. Shelley’s 
a. opinions 1870. 

B. sb ti- A follower of Antichrist -1753. 2. 
An opponent of Christianity 1621. 

a. Toland, the great oracle of the anti-christians 
Swift. Hence Antichri'stianism, the system of 
Antichrist; the qualityof being opposed to Christian- 
ity ; anything a. ; var- fA'ntlcliristia’nity . f Anti- 
chri’stianize v. to oppose Christ. Antichii's- 



cT/iuj.] Contradiction of true chronology ; 
anachronism -1728. 

jjAiitichthon ^^nti*k|?yan],//. '1-chthones 
(-•kjdnfzj. 1601. [Gr., prop. adj. (sc. 7^), f. 

dvTi T ^ • A (supposed) second Earth 

on the opposite sKie of the sun 1655. t2. pL 
The inhabitants of the opposite side of the 
earth -1^4. 

Anticipaiit (^nti-sipant), a. 1626. [ad. L. 
anticipa7iiem\ see Anticipate a.^ i- Oper- 
ating in advance. 2. Apprehending before- 
hand, expectant 179S. 3 - As sb. One who an- 

ticipates 1S54. 

2. Wakening gnxit, a. of Hell Southey. 3 . 0 meek 
a. of that sure pain [etc,] M- Arnold. 
t Anticipate, 7^/. zz. 1549. [pid.'L.afitmpat- 
ns, anticipare, f. ante-¥-cipare, deriv. f. capere.] 
Anticipated. 

Antici^te(snti*sip^it),E'. 1532 [f.prec.] 
ti. To seize beforehand -1783. 2. To use or 

spend in advance 1674. 3- To deal with (a 

thing) or perform (an action) before another; 
to forestall 1605; to be before (another) in act- 
ing 1682. 4. 'To observe or practise or cause 

to happen, earlier than the due date 1534. 5. 
\infr. To occur earlier -1646; trazis. to precede 
(rare) 1855. 6. To take into consideration be- 
fore the due time ; also absol. 1532. 7. To 

realize beforehand (a certain future event) 1643; 
to look for (an uncertain event) as certain. 
Const, shnple obj. or si/bord. cl. 1749. 

2, To a. one’s income 18S3. 5. To a. the vengeance 
of heaven Goldsm. To be anticipated by ones pre- 
decessors 1877. 4, To a. a payment 1751. 6, He 

is to a. consequences and provide for the future 1796. 

7. My fears A. thy words Smollett. Those, not in 
the secret, anticipated an acquittal 1839. Hence 
tAnti'cipately adv. 

-Antiapation (send sip^’Jsn). 1548. [ad.L. 
anhcipaiionem', see Anticipate a.] 1. The 

action of anticipating (see Anticipate i, 2); 
the using of money before it is at one's dis- 
posal ; the sum so used. 2. Prior action that 
’ prevents provides for, or precludes the action 
of another 1553. 3. Assignment to too early a 
time ; hence, observance in advance 1774. 4. 

Occurrence in advance of the due time; ellipt. 
the amount of such earlier occurrence. Obs. in 
gen. sense. -1697. b. Mns. The introduction 
in advance of part of a chord which is to follow 
1819. 5. Intuitive preconception; d priori 

knowledge; presentiment 1549. t6. The for- 

mation of opinions before e.Kamining the evi- 
dence, prepossession, prejudice -1711. 7. The 
action of realizing a thing before it occurs 17 ii. 

8. Expectation 1809, 

I. Restrained from a. by the settlement Ld. St. 
Leonards. 2. So shall my a. preuent your discovery 
If ami. II. ii. 304, 6. Men give themselves up to the 
first anticipations of their mind Locke. 7. And when 
the thoughts on evil pore, A makes it more 1764, 8. 

The a. of many readers Coleridge. 

Aati*cipative, a. 1559. [f. L. ayitidpat- + 
-IVE.] I. Having the faculty or habit of anti- 
cipating. 2. Of the nature of anticipation 1664. 
Hence Anti’cipatively adv. 

Anti'dpator. Also * 61 . 1598. [a. L.] One 
who anticipates. Hence Anti*cipatory a. of or 
pertaining to an anticipator; of the nature of 
anticipation, Anti’cipatorily adv. 
Antl(rivic(sentiisi*vik),a. rdire. 1805. [ad. 
Fr. anticivique] see Anti- 3 and Civic.] Op- 
posed to citizenship, esp. to the Fr. doctrine of 
citizenship of 1789, 

Anticivism (sentiisrviz’m). rai ' e . [a. Fr. 
anticivisme ', see Anti- 8 + CiviSM. J Opposi- 
tion to citizenship (as in prec.) Carlyle. 
A*nticize, v . rare . [f. Antic sb .] To play 
antics. Browning. 

Anticlastic(0enti|klse*stik),4r. 1879. [f. Gr. 
dvTL + Kkdeiv.] Applied to a surface having 
two curvatures, transverse to each other, in 
opposite directions, as the surface of a saddle. 
Adticlimax (semtiikbi-m^ks). 1727. [An- 
ti- 2.] I. EJiet. The opposite of climax; the 
addition of a particular which suddenly lowers 
the effect. 2. A descent in contrast to a pre- 
vious rise 1858. 

1. And thou Dalhoussy the great God of war, 
Lieutenant colonel to the Earl of Mar Pope* a, [His] 
later years - were only an a. McCarthy. 

Ajiticlinal (aentiiklaimal), a. 1833 [f. Gr. 
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dvrl-h %. G so 1. Forming a. ndge, \ 

in which strata lean aga'nst each other, and 
whence they dip in opposite directions. 0pp. 
to synchniL s. Ana A |A \ertebra'j having an 
iipnght sp’ne, towards uhicli the spines on both 
sides incline 1870. As sL [sc ./'/.4 axzs, <rm/, 
or Iin:G] 1849 

Antidine '^ae-ntiikbin^ 1861. [f. as prec., 
after incline." An anticlinal fold. 

A*ntidy, ddv. arch. 1556. [f. Antic 
G rotesquely. 

Go antiquely, and show outward hideoasnesse J/wc/;! 
Ado X. i. q6. So tA’nticness, oddity {rare). 

Anticonvelient (le ntijk/nvedent; , 1876 

[ f. Anti- 3 -5- L. convellentem, convellereA Med. 
Of use against convulsions. Also as sh. So 
A-nticoiiviflsive a. and $b. 

Anticor ^re'ntijko^T)- 1607. ANTi--f L. 
cor.'l A swelling which breaks out in the breast 
of horse, etc., over against the heart. 

Anticorrosioii;£eiitisk^rd‘a*,::^3n). 1851. [An- 
ti- 7.1 A substance which prevents corrosion. 
Anticous (^ntsi-kss), a. 1870. [f. L. anti- 
cus (f. -rOUS.] Bot. Fronting the axis of 
the whorl to which it belongs. 

Anticydoae (2enti|S3i:kltfiin). 1877. [An- 
ti- 2.] Meteor. The rotatory outward flow of 
air from an atmospheric area of high pressure; 
also, the whole system of high pressure and 
outward flow. 

Anticydonic (temti isoiklp mik) , a. Meteor, 
I. [f. A\ti- 3 + Cyclonic.] Opposed to cy- 
clones or cyclonic theories i860. 2. [f. Anti- 

cyclone.] Of or pertaining to an anticyclone 
1871. Hence AnticycloTiicaHy adv. after the 
manner of an anticyclone, 
AntidicomaTianite. 1625. [ad. med.L., 
ad. Gr., f. avridiKo^ 4- Mcpta.] pL Adversaries 
of Mary; Oriental Christians of the 4th c., who 
denied the perpetual virginity of the mother of 
J esus. So Antidicoma*riaii a. and sd, 
tAnti-dotary, a. 1541. [ad. med.L. 
dotarius, f. ant 2 datum; see next.] Of the 
nature of an antidote -1657. As sb. i. [sc. 
application.'] 1583. 2. A book describing anti- 

dotes; occas. =A dispensary -1727. 

Antidote (semtid^nt). 1543. [(la. Fr.)ad. 
L. aniidoium, a. Gr. dvridorov, prop. neut. 
sing. Also used as Gr. or L., with pi. -«z.] A 
medicine given to counteract the action of 
poison, or an attack of disease. Const, against, 
for, to. Also fig. 

"'^ere are poysons, antidots are most G. Herbert. 
His very mirth is an a. to all gaiety Goldsm. Hence 
Amtidotal a, of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
an a. Antido’tally adv. ; also tAntido'tically. 
Antidote (ss-ntid^iat), tj. 1630. [f. the sb.] 
fi. trans. To furnish with an antidote; fortify 
against poison. Also fig. -1703. 2. To apply 
an antidote to, counteract. Also fig. i66r. 
Antidromous (^nti-drdmas), a. 1878. [f. 
Gr. dvri + - 5 /)opio? F -OUS.] Runningin an oppo- 
site direction round an axis. var. Anti'dromal. 
Antid3rsenteric (as-uti|disente*rik), a. 1853. 
[Anti- 3.] Med. Of use against dysentery. 
Also as sd. 

Antidystnic (aemtijdisiuaTik), a. [f. Anti- 
3-i-Gr. hvaovpitcos, f. Zvcrovpia,’] Med. Of use 
against dysurv. 

Anti-emetic, -ephialtic, vars. of Ante- 
metic, etc. 

Anti-ethnic (3entiie-])nik), a. 1861. [f. 
Anti- 3-f-Gr. f. tBvoi.] Against the 

Gentiles, or non-Jewish nations. 

Antifebrile. send, fe-bril,fr-),n'. 1661. [An- 
ti- 3.] Med. Of use against fever. As sb. [sc. 
substance.] 1661. var. Antifebri'fic ferron, -fe- 
brifick). 

Antifiiction (asnti,fri-kjbn). 1837. [Anti- 
7.]^ That which prevents friction. Also fig. 

Oil of flattery, the best patent a. known Carlyle. 

AQtigaIactic(ae:nti,gal3e'ktik),n;. 1847. [f. 

Anti- 3 + Gr. yaXanrifcos, f. yaXaur-.] Of use 
in preventing the secretion of milk. Also as sb. 
Anti-fe'llican, a. 1755. U* Anti- 3 + L. 
Galhcus.] Opposed to what is French 1765. 
sb One opposed to the French 1755. var. 
Anti-Ga*llic. Hence Anti*Ga'llicajiism. 
Anti-god (aemtitgpd). 1684. [Anti- r.] 


He who or that which is opposed to God, 
Htnce h. Aj.val de.ty, c. An evil demon. 
Antigorite ^^nirgorsit^,. 1862. [f. Anti- 
gor:o m Piedmont.] Mzn. A variety of ser- 
pentine. 

Ajitigro'pelos. 1848. [f. Gr. dvTi-ruypdsr-:- i 
7 T 7 ]Kbs ^which gives anthy grope* los ) !] Water- 
p*oof leggings. 

Anti-giiggler (sentig 27 -gl 3 ik 1794* [f* An- 
ti- 6 -f guggle= Gurgle -er A siphon in- 
serted into carboys, etc., in drawing off liquor, 
so as to admit the air without gurgling. 
Antihelix, anthelix (sentijhPiiks, £e'n]?i'- 
liks). 1721. ^a. Gr. dvdkXi^^ f. dyr{i -f 
Anai. The curved elevation wnthm the helix or 
outer rim of the ear. 

Antihydxopic (semtijhaidr^’pik), a. 1742. 
f. Anti- 3-fGr. vdpaimKos, f. vdpctnp.] Med. 
Of use against dropsy. Also as sb. 
Antihypnotic (3e:nti,hypnp-tik), a. Also 
anthypn-. 1681. [f. Anti- 3 -f Gr. uTn/curi/rds.] 
Med. Tending ^to prevent sleep. Also as sb. 
Antihysteric [se:nti|histeTik),^i:. 1747. [An- 
ti- 3. Med. Of use against hysteria. Also as sb. 
Anti-icteric (aemtijikteTik), a. 1853. [^* 
Anti- 3-fGr, lurapuco^^ f. turepos.] Med. Of 
use against jaundice. Also as sb. 

Anti- Jacobin (sentiid^se'k^bin), a. 1809. 
[Anti- 3.] Opposed to the party called Jaco- 
bins in France in 1789; hence, opposed to the 
French Revolution, and to those who sympa- 
thized with democratic principles, who were 
nicknamed Jacobins by Mr. Pitt’s followers. 
As sb. One opposed to the J acobins, etc,; also, 
name of a weekly paper started in 1797. Hence 
Anti-Ja*cobinism. 

A ntilibra*tion. rare. 1858. [f, ANTi--f 
L. librationem.] Counterpoising. 

Antilithic (sentiili'jiik), a. 1853. [f. Anti- 
3 -f Gr. Xitfi/cas, f. Atflos.] Med. Of use against 
stone in the bladder. Also as sb. 
Antilogarithm (aenti|lp*gari]>’m). 1675. 
r-A.NTr- 2.] Math. ti. The complement of the 
logarithm of a sine, tangent, or secant; or the 
difference between that and the logarithm of 
90 degrees -1796. 2. The number to which the 
loganthm belongs 1675, Hence Antiloga* 
ri'thniic a. 

Antilogy (^ntiflod^i). 1614. [ad. Gr. dvTt- 
koyla.'] A contradiction in terms, or ideas. 

Speculation ends in a series of insoluble antilogies 
Sir W.^ Hamilton. 

Antilopine (^nti-l^Jpoin), a. Also ante-. 
1827. [ad. mod.L, antilopinus ; see Ante- 
lope. J Of or pertaining to the antelope. 
Antilyssic (aentijli-sik), a. [f. Anti- 3 + 
Gr. Av<T<Tct -r-lC.] Med. Of use against hydro- 
phobia. Also as sd. 

Antimacassar (anti, makse-ssj). 1852. [f. 

Anti- 7 -f macassar, proprietory name of hair- 
oik] A covering thrown over sofas, chairs, etc., 
to protect them from grease in the hair, etc., 
or as an ornament. 

tAntimagistra-tical, a. 1645. [Anti- 3.] 
Opposed to the power or claims of civil magis- 
trates -1669- var. tAntimagi’strical a. (rare). 
Antima'son. [Anti- 5.] One professing 
opposition to freemasonry. (U. S. politics.) 
Hence Antimas o *nic, a. Antima’soiiry, op- 
position to freemasonry. 

Antimasque, -mask (senti,ma-sk). 1613. 
[Anti- 2.] A grotesque interlude between the 
acts of a m^que. (Occ. made AniiC'-masqued) 
Hence A*iitmia*squer, 'ker, a performer in an a. 
Antimere (3e*ntimi®j[), 1877. [f. Gr. dvri -f 
fiepos.] Biol. Usu. pi. antimeres, or as L. anti- 
mera : Opposite divisions or hives. Hence 
AntimeTic a, 

1 { Antimete^le(0s:nti,inzt2e*b8rU*). 1589. [L., 
a. Gr., f. dvTL ■{- ii^Ta^oXrj.] Rket. Repetition 
of words or ideas in inverse order. 
llAntimetathesis (semti,mfe->rsis). [L., a. 
Gr., f. dvri + pL€TaTi$€vai.] Rhet. Inversion of 
the members of an antithesis. 

Antimeter (^ti-m/fcox). 1819. [f.Gr.dvrf 
-f p-hpov.] An obsolete instrument, called also 
Reflecting Sector, for measuring small angles. 
Antimona*rchical, a. 1625. [Anti- 3.] 
Opposed to monarchy, vars. fAntimonaT- 


chial, AntinionaTcMc. Hence Antimonar'- 
chically aav. 

Antimomarchy. 1648. [Anti- 7.] Oppo- 
sition to monarchy. Hence Antimomarchist 
Ajltimonate;se‘ntimone“H,-ni^»i*n£it). 1854. 
'f. Antimony - f -ATE k] Chezn. A salt ofAnti- 
monic acid. ^ 

Antimonial (sentim^a-nial), a. 1605. [ad, 
mod.L. antimo?iialis; see Antimony.] i. Of 
or pertaining to antimony. 2. Containing an- 
timony in combination 1771. 3. sb. A medi- 

cine containing antimony 1727. 

I. Anthnomalcups- cups made of glass of antimony, 
to communicate emetic qualities to wine. 2. A nti. 
tnonial tume : sherrj’ containing tartarated antimony. 
A arsenic, copper, etc, {jnod,). 

Ajitimo*mate. 1801. = Antimonate. 

Hence Antimoliiated ppl, a. treated with an- 
timony. 

Antimonic (sentimpmik), a. 1834. [f. L. 
a 7 itimoniU 7 rt-\-iC.\ Of or pertaining to anti- 
mony. In Chem. applied to compounds in 
which antimony combines as a pentad ; as 
AntbnoTiic acid (prop. A. oxide), or A 7 iiimony 
pentoxide Sb205 

AntimorJide(3e’ntim^n3i:d,-m^a*n9id).i863. 
[f. as prec. -f -ide.] Chem. A compound of 
antimony with hydrogen, a metal, or an organic 
radical. Also called Stibide, and formerly 
Antimoniuret. 

A ntimonio-so-, comb. f. Antimonious, 
Antimonious (sentimoumiss), a. 1833. [f, 
L. aniimo 7 iium -f -OUS.] Of the nature of, or 
containing, antimony. In Chem. applied to 
compounds in which antimony combines as a 
triad; as Antimonious Chloride SbCls, etc. var. 
Antimo'nous. 

Antimonite (^‘ntimtJnsi t, -miJumsit). 1834. 
If. as prec. + -ite.] i. Chem. A salt of anti- 
momous acid. fa. =Stibnite. 
Antimo'niuret. 1841. [f.asprec.-f-URET.] 
Chem. See Antimonide. Hence Antimo*- 
niuretted ppl. a. combined with antimony (in 
a gaseous state). 

Antimony (^-ntimsni). 1477. [ad. med.L. 
antimonium, prob. ad. Arab. In pop. etym. 
= a 7 tti-moine (monks ’-ban e).] A brittle metallic 
elementary body, of bright bluish-white colour 
and flaky crystalline texture. Symbol Sb 
{Stibium), a. Alchem. and Pharm. Orig. ap- 
plied to the native trisulphide (called also gray 
antimony, or Stibnite), the arippi, stibium of 
the ancients, and al-koJfl of the Arabs (see Al- 
cohol); the aTttimonium, proteus, leo ruber, 
etc., of the alchemists, b. Chem. The simple 
element. (Called earlier Regiilus of A ntimony.) 
1788. 

Combs., etc. • Antimony blende = Red A. ; A. 
bloom = White A ; A. glance = Gray A. (see a) ; 
A. ochre, Cervantite; A. vermilion, a red pigment 
precipitated from an antimonial solution ; Butter of 
A., an old name of the trichloride, a translucent fatty 
mass ; Crocus of A,, an impure sulphide of a. and 
sodium ; Glass of A., an oxy-sulphide fused % Red 
A.= Ker 77 iesiie Saffron of A. = Red A. ; Tarta- 
rated A., tartar emetic. 

Antinational (sentiin^Jsnal), a. Opposed 
to one’s own nation, or to a national party. 
Antinephritic(se:nti|ni'fri-tik),«. 1678. [f. 
Gr. dvri+vecppiTis + - 1 C. Med. Of use against 
disease of the kidneys. Also as sb. 
Antinomian (sentinJu*mian). 1645. [f. 

med.L. Antinomi, the name of the sect (f. Gr. 
dvri+vopos).] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
antinomians. B. sb. One who maintains that 
the moral law is not binding upon Christians, 
under the law of grace 1645. spec. One of a 
sect alleged to hold this opinion, which arose 
in Germany in 1535. var. tAntimomist sb. 
Hence Antino'mianism, fAntimomism, the 
doctrine or practice of antinomians. tAntiiio* 
mianize v. to teach antinomianism. 

Antinomy (sentimomi). 1592. [ad. L., a. 
Gr, dvrivopia, f. dvrl + vopos^ i. A contra- 
diction in a law, or between two equally bind- 
ing laws. t2. A contradictory law, statute, or 
principle; an authoritative contradiction -1656. 
3, A contradiction between conclusions which 
seem equally logical, reasonable, or necessary; 
a paradox;^ intellectual contradictoriness 1802. 

I. The antinomies or contradictions of the Code and 
Pandects Gibbon, a. His own a., or counterstatute 
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Milt. var. A'ntinoine { rare ). Hence Antiiio*- | 
mic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or characterked by a. | 

Anti-odontalgic ' se:nti,i?iid^nt3s'ld20^')» ^ | 
1817. ^Anti- 3.] Med. Of use against tooth- 
ache. Also as sb. 

Anti-orgastic (3s nti|f7igse*stik), a. 1880. 

^ f. An'TI- 3 + Gr, ^opyacrriHoSy L opyd-eLv.'] Med. 
Allaying excitement, sedative. ^ 

Antiparallel asntiipse-ralel). rare. 1660. 
ti. Parallel but opposed. 2. Geom. pLTv.o 
lines which make with two other lines angles 
equal each to each, but contrary ways, one 
being extenor and the other intenor 1796. 
Antiparalytic, -al (semtiipaerali-tik, - al), a. 
1755. [Anti- 3.] Med. Of use against para- 
lysis. Also as sb. 

Antiparliame*ntary, 1643. [ANTr-3.1 

1. Opposed to (the Long) Parliament or the 
parliamentary party. Obs. or Mist. vars. fAnti- 
parliame*ntal, Antiparliameuitariaii. 2. 
Against parliamentary usage 1656. 
tAntiparliatnenteeT. 1643. [Cf. pamph- 
leteer.'] A wTiter or speaker against (the Long) 
Parliament. 

Antipatlietic, -al (^ntipajie'tik, -al), a. 
1601. [ad. Gr. "^dvrLnadrjTLJcSsy f. dvTnra9e-€iv ; 
cf. ira^TjTiKo^.] Having an antipathy or con- 
stitutional aversion; opposed in nature or ten- 
dency (te). Hence Antipathe-tically adv. var. 
tAnti'pathoiis. 

Antipatliic (aentiipse-]>ik), a, 1830. [ad. 
Fr. antipathique\ see ANTIPATHY,] Of or be- 
longing to antipathy; of contrary nature or 
character {to) ; spec, in Med. having or produc- 
ing the contrary symptoms, 

.Mtipathist (anti*pa]?ist). rare. 1817. [f. 
ANTiPATHY-b- 1ST.] One possessed by an an- 
tipathy ; a natural enemy. 

Antipatliize (^ntrpapsiz), z/. ? Obs. rare. 
1633. [f. Antipathy + -iZE ; the opposite of 

sympathize.] i. intr. To feel the opposite. 

2. irans. To render antipathetic 1667. 
Antipathy (^nti*paj)i). i6or. lyd.lu.anti- 

paihia, a. Gr., f. dvrmadrjs, i. dvTL ■Tirados.'] 
ti. Contrariety of feeling, disposition, or na- 
ture; natural incompatibility. 0pp. to sym- 
patky. -1692. 2. Feeling against; constitu- 
tional or settled aversion 1606. 3. concr. That 

which is tcontrary in nature, or the object of 
antipathy 1622. 

1. No contraries hold more a, Then I, and such a 
knaue Lear ii. li. 93. z. A Sect, whose chief Devo- 
tion lies In odd perverse Antipathies Butler, 

Antipendium, incoir. form ot Ante-. 
Antiperiodic (se-nti|pi3riif7'dik), a. 1861. 
[Anti- 3.] Med. Destroying the periodicity of 
diseases that run a typical course. ^ 
Antiperistaltic (semtiiperistae'ltik),^!. 1706. 
[Anti- 3.] Phys. Contrary to peristaltic mo- 
tion; acting upwards. 

Antiperistasis (se-ntijperi'stasis). arch. 
1:^98. [L., a. Gr., f. dvr'i + irepicfTacris.] Opposi- 
tion or contrast of circumstances; resistance or 
reaction roused against any action. 

Having their penury doubled by the a. of others 
plenty Fuller. Hence A ntiperista’tic, -al a. 
heightened by contrast, -ally adv. {rare). 
Aoitipeslilential (sentiipestilemjal), a. 
1683. [Anti- 3.] Med. Of use against the 
plague, etc. Also as sb. 

A pills De Foe. 

AntiphaTmic, 1853. [f. Anti- 3.] Med. 
= Alexipharmic. 

Antiphlogistian (semti ifl^jd^i* stian),n:.i 788. 
[Anti- 3 + Gr. (pXoyto'rov 4* -ian.] Opposed 
to the theory of phlogiston, or the existence of 
an element of pure fire. As sb. An opponent of 
this theory. 

Antiphlogistic (2e:nti,fl^7d5i*stik) , a. 1 744. 
[f. as prec. + -IC ; cf. phlogistic.'] i. = prec. 
adj. 1788. a. Med. Counteracting inflamma- 
tion 1769; sdsojig. (rare) 1840. As sb. [sc. 
medicinal agent.] 1744. 

2. Jig. A cooling a. speech Hood. 
jajb.tiphlogisun(se:nti|fl<?dgi*stin), 1901. [f. 
as prec. + -in ^.] A proprietary preparation used 
as an anodyne, antiseptic, and antiphlogistic. 
Antiphon (Jse-nti^n). 1500. [ad. med.L. 
antiphona, as sb. fem. sing. repr. Gr, rd dvrU 
(pcovaj neut, pi., f. dvri +■ -(pavos, t <pmy. See 


Anthem.] 1. A versicle or sentence sung by 
one choir in response to another 1652. 2. = 

Anthem i. 1500. 3. teckn. A short piece of 

plain-song introduced before a psalm or canti- 
cle, the meaning of which it illustrates and en- 
forces 177 5. 4 . transf. A response, answer 1651 . 
Antiphonal snti'fJnal) , 1691. [a. O h r. , 
ad. ?med.L. ajifzpkonalis\ see prec.] i. Of 
the nature of an antiphon; sung alternately 
1719. 2. Responsive in sound, or (irazisf.) other 
effect 1848. As sb. =Antiphonary 1691. 

1. A singing was first brought into the church of 
IMilan Bingham. Hence Anti'ptionally adv. 
So Antiplio’mc a. mutually responsive. Anti- 
pho*nically adv. 

Antiphonary 1 anti*f<5hari'). 1681. [ad. med 
L. anttphonarium\ see Antiphon .1 A book 
of antiphons. vars. tAnti‘plionar/Anti’pho* 
ner (the earliest word). 

Antiphony (sentiTcmi). 1592. [f. 

(pcevlaj after cfvpLipcovia. Confused with Anti- 
phon in use ] i. Opposition of sound; or 
harmony produced by it 1603. 2. = Anti- 
phon 1. 1592. 3. Antiphonal singing. Also 

Jig. 1753. 4. concr. — Antiphon 2. 1868. ts* 
= Antiphon 3. -1753. 6. transf. A response 

or echo 1657. 

3. Life answering life across the vast profound _ In 
full a. Mrs. Browking. 6. The eccho or a., which 
these.. exclaimers hope.. to draw.. from their audi- 
ence Shaftesbury. 

[| Antiplirasis (^nti*frasis). 1533. [L., a.Gr., 
f. dvTLxppdC^iv.] Rhet. Use of words in a sense 
opposite to their proper meaning. 

You are pastors, but it is by an a., mtnhne pascendo 
Cromwell, Hence Antiplira'stic a.^ .ally adv. 
Aiitiplitliisic(3entijti*zik},^. 1853. [Anti- 
3.] Tending to check phthisis. Also as jr^. 
Antiplastic (ffinti,pl9e*stik), a. [f. Anti- 3 
+ irAaoTTi^os, f. irXdcrcreiv.] Med. Unfavourable 
to the process of healing or granulation. Also 
used of medicines w'hich impoverish the blood. 
Antipleuritic (senti,pluritik), a. 17x2. 
[Anti- 3.] Of use against pleurisy. Also as sb. 
Antipodagric, (se-nti|p£>dse*grik,-al), a. 
1712. [Anti- 3.] Med. Of use against gout. 
Also as sb. 

Antipodal (ffinti*pddal),iz. 1646. [f. Anti- 
podes.] I. Of or pertaining to the ANTIPODES. 
2. transf. Directly opposite (to) 1664. 
Antipodean (dentispodran),^. 1651. [irreg. 
f. Antipodes, perh. after European.] i. Of or 
pertaining to the opposite side of the world ; 
esp. Australasian i86x. 2. joc. Having every- 

thing upside down 1852. z.fig. Diametrically 
opposed (to) 1651. var. tAntipo'dian (better). 
Antipodes (senti’pddfz), sb.pl. ME. [a. L., 
a. Gr. (of) dvTLTTodcs, those having the feet op- 
posite. Sing, -pod, -pode, quite regularly, f. 
antipod{e)s (trisyllabic); also \antipos.] ti* 
Those who dwelt directly opposite to each 
other on the globe, as it were feet against feet 
-1837. Those who in any way resem- 

ble the dwellers on the opposite side of the 
globe 1605. 3. Places on the surface of the 

earth directly opposite to each other, or the 
place which is directly opposite to another 
(esp. to our own region) 1549. transf. The 1 
exact opposite of a person or thing. (With | 
sing, antipode.) 1641. ts* 3.dv. (sb. in ap- 
position) in To walk antipodes to, etc. -1718. 

a. He will neuer he one of the A, to tread opposite 
to the present world Bacon. 3. I will goe on the 
slightest arrand now to the Antypodes Much Ado ii. 
i. 273. 4. Fools . . are a. unto the wise Sir T. Browne. 

A t antipodes : in direct opposition. Hence Anti*- 
podist, a believer in the antipodes (when the belief 
was heresy) t as adj. — Antipodal. tAnti'podite, 
an inhabitant of the antipodes. 

Antipole (semtiip^n-l), 1822. [Anti- 2.] 
The opposite pole. fig. The direct opposite. 

j^tipope (aemtiip^np). 1579* 

antipape, ad. med.L. aniipapa, after antichrist 
tus.\ A pope elected in opposition to one held 
to be canonically chosen; spec, of those who 
resided at Avignon during ' the great schism of 
the West ’. (So called by adversaries.) 
Antipruritic (ge-ntiiprnri*tik), a. 1876, [f. 
Anti- 3 + L. pruritis •10 f] Med. Tending to 
relieve itching. 

Antipsoric (sentipsp*rik), a. 1853. [f. An- 


ti- 3 + Gr. pdopa-¥tlC.] Med. Of use against the 
itch. Also SLS sb. 

IjAntiptO'sis. 1657. [med.L., a. Gr., f. dvrt 
-hsTTuais.] Cram. The use of one case for 
another. 

Antipyic (2entiip3i*ik),^<3. 1853. fad. Fr. 
antipyique, f. Gr. dvri-i-TTvov ; see -IC.] Med. 
Tending to prevent suppuration. Also as sb. 
Antipyretic (^-ntifpire tik), a. 1681, [f. 
Anti- 3 -j- Gr. rrupfTos ; zi. pyretic.] Med. Tend- 
ing to prevent fever. Also as sb. 

Antipyrotic (gentiipirp-tik), a. 1839. [f. 
Anti- 3 + Gr. TrupooTirsos.] Med. Of use against 
bums. As sb. Anything so used. 
Antiquarian (^ntiikwes rian),^. 1610. [f. 
L. antiquarins (see ANTIQUARY) -f -AN.] ^ i. 
Of or connected with the study of antiquities 
1771. 2. Applied to a large size of drawing 

paper 1875. 3* As sb, [The adj. used absoL] 

An antiquary 1610. 

7. A researches Freeman. Hence Amtiqua*- 
rianisni, the profession, etc., of the a. ^ Antiqua*- 
rianize v. coUcq. to play the a. Antiqua*rianly 
adz', (rare). 

IjAntiquaTium. rare. 188 r. [L., neut. of 
adj.] A repository of antiquities. 

Antiquary (se*nti|kwari). 1563. [ad. L. 
antiqnarius, f. aniiqutts\ see ANTIQUE.] A, 
adj. Of antiquity ; ancient (rare) 1606- 
Here's Nestor Instructed by the A. times Tr. ^ Cr. 
II. iii. 262. 

B. sb. [sc. man, ihingj] i*!. A man of great 
age -1635. 1*2. An official custodian or re- 

corder of antiquities. (A title bestowed by 
Hen. VIII upon Leland.) -1763. 3. A pro- 
fessed student, or collector, of antiquities. 
(Orig. a student of early history, 7 iow opp. to 
arc hseo legist.) 1586. 

^ 3. Antiquaries, who hold everything worth preserv- 
ing, merely because it has been preserved 1762. 

Antiquate(2e*nti|kwi^),/7^/. tz. arch. 1537. 
[ad. L. antiquatus, antiqnaz'e; see ANTIQUE.] 
=Antiquated. 

Antiquate (as*ntiikw^jt\ z;. 1596. [f. prec.] 
I. To make old, or obsolete; to abolish as out 
of date. 2. To give an antique colour or ap- 
pearance to 1821, 

I. He [the Pope} antiquates the precepts of Christ 
Marvell. Hence Antiqua'tioii, the action of 
making, or state of being, antiquated j abolition ; the 
production of an appearance of age. 

Antiquated (£e*ntijkw<?i ted ),///. a. 1623. 
[f. prec.] I. Grown old, inveterate 1670. 2. 

Obsolete 1623. 3. So old as to be unworthy 

to survive; often 'old-world’ 1692. 4. Old- 

fashioned, as surviving from, or as imitating, 
earlier usage 1675. 5. Of persons : Very old, 

superannuated. Also fig. 1678. 

I. A prejudices Burke, as. Reviving a. laws 1695. 
^ Deride.. the a. folly Bentley. ^ A. phraseology 
Freeman. 5. [An] a. Sybil Addison. 

Antique (^ntrk, se-ntik). 1530. [ad.L.an- 
tiquus, anticus, f. ante, or immed. f. Fr. ANTIC 
is a parallel form, distinct in sense. In senses 
I, 2 (se’utik) is still used in poetry; 4-6 are 
always, 3 usually (^nti'k). See Antic.] A, 
adj. I. Ancient, olden. (Now usu. rhet.— of 
the ‘ good old times 1541. 2. Having existed 
since olden times ; aged, venerable (arch,) 1536. 

3. Old-fashioned; out of date. 1647. 4. Of, 

belonging to, or after the manner of the an- 
cients (of Greece and Rome) 1734; or of py 
ancient time, archaic 1753. 5. Bookbinding. 

See Antique v. 6. Typogr. Of a type in which 
all the lines are of uniform thickness 1871. 

I. The anticke world Spenser. The Senatours of 
th’ antique Rome Hen. V, v. Proh 26. a. In place 
of things of antick use Butler Hud. II. i. 792* 
Antique walls Gibbon. 4. A group that’s quite a., 
Half naked, loving, natural, and Greek Byron. 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipt.\ sz.man, thing.] 
ti. A man of ancient times; pi. the Ancients 
-1598. 2. A relic of ancient art, or of the past 
1530. 3. The antique : ancient work in art, 

antique style 1751. 

z. Pictures, medals, intaglios, and antiques of all 
kinds Goldsm. 3. Drawing from the a. 1859* Hence 
Anti'quely adv. -tanciently ; in an a. manner. An- 
ti’qneness. Antbquisli a, (rare). 

Antique, occ. sp. of Antic in i6-i7th c. 
Antique (^ntPk), z'. i753- [f. the adj.] To 
bind (books) after an antique manner, by or- 
namenting the edges with ramifications, etc. 
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Antiquist (ae'ntikwist,^nti*kist). rare.i']8^. 
[f. Antique.] tAn antiquary; a collector or 
connoisseur of antiques. 

Antiquitarian ;Z3enti kwite®*riaii). 1641. Tf- 
Antiquity; humanitarian^^ One attached 
to the practices or opinions of antiquity. 

Antiquity (^ntrkwiti). ME. ]a. Fr. anti- 
quiti, ad. 1 .. ant iqziita tern; see Antique.] i. 
The quality of being ancient; long standing 
1450. t2. Old age I of human life); seniority 

-1677. 3. Ancient character 1850. ^*Elliptical 
senses. 4. The time of antiquity ; esp, the time 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans ME, 5. 
The people (or writers, etc.) of ancient times 
collectively; the Ancients 1538. 6. (Now pL 

or collect.) Matters, customs, precedents, etc., 
of earlier times ; ancient records 1557. 7. (Now 
usu. pi.) Relics, or monuments of antiquity 
1513. Also aftrih. 

*. Is not your voice broken ? . . and euery part about 
you blasted with A. 2 Hen. i. ii. 208. 3. [An] 

air of a. M. IMuller, 4. A. is like fame, caput inter 
nubila condit Bacon*. S- That indigested heap, and 
frie of Authors, which they call A. Milt. 7, Anti- 
quities are history defaced, or some remnants of history 
which have espped the shipwreck of time Bacon. 

Ajatiracllitic (semtiiraki'tikj, a. 1853. [f- 
Anti- 3 + Gr. paylns + -IC.] Med. Tending to 
cure spinal disease. 

Anturhinum. (aentiroi-n^m). PL -s. 1551. 
[a. L., a. Gr. avrippivovj f. avri + pty.] Bot. A 
genus of Scrophulariaceous plants, also called 
Snapdragon, 

A. or^Cahes-snout 1741. 

Antisabbatarian (semtijstebatesTian), a. 
1645. [Anti- 3, 5.] Opposed to the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath by Christians. Also as sd, 
liAntiscii (antd*sij 9 i, -i*Ji|3x), sb. p)l. 1706. 
[L., a. late Gr., f. avri + c/fia.] Those who live 
on the same meridian, but on opposite sides of 
the equator, so that their shadows fall at noon 
in opposite directions. Hence Anti'scian a. 
of or pertaining to the Antiscii; sd. {pi.) = 
Antiscil 

Antiscion (^nti*Jipn). 1658, [f. as prec.] 
AsiroL Applied to signs of the Zodiac equi- 
distant on opposite sides from Cancer and 
Capricorn. 

Aiitiscolic (^ntiiskp-lik), a. 1880. [irreg. f. 
ANTi-3 + Gr. <r/fct;A?7£+-ic.] Med. = Anthel- 
mintic. 

Antiscorbutic (sentiisk^jbi«-tik), a. 1696. 
[Anti- 3.]^ Of use against scurvy. Also as sd. 
Antiscriptural (sentiiskri-ptiural), a. 1677. 
[Anti- 3.] Opposed to Holy Scripture. 
Antiscrofulous(mnti,skr/7-fi22bs),^. 1880. 

[Anti- 3.] Med. Of use against scrofula. 

Antisepalous (aentijSe’pMss), 1879. [f. 

Gr. avrl -f- Sepal + - ous.j Bot. Placed opposite 
to the sepals. 

{] Antisepsis (sentiisepsis). 1875. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. avri + Med. The principle of 

antiseptic surgical treatment. 

Antiseptic (senti I se*ptik), ^r. 1751. [f. An- 
ti- g + arjiTTiKos, f- OTjTTeLv.'] Counteracting 
putrefaction; Jig. preventing moral decay 1820. 
Also as sd. {lit. and ^g.). 

A. bandages Tyndalu At. Not divine men, yet 
useful a. products of their generation Carlyle. Hence 
Antiseytically adz/. Antise*pticist, one who 
believe«i m Antisepsis. 

Antisocial (^^ntiis^u*jal), a. 1797. [Anti- 
3.] I. Opposed to society or companionship, 
a. Opposed to the principles on which society 
is constituted 1849. 

Antispasmodic(« nti|Sp0ezm^'dik),dZ. i68x. 
[Anti- 3,] Good gainst spasms. Also as sb. 
Antispast (aemtiispsest). 1706. [ad. Gr. dv- 
TiffiraffTo^j f. dpTtawd-eivJ] Pros. A metrical 
foot composed of an iambus and a trochee, as 
*AXe^avdpos. 

Antispastic (sentiispm-stik), a. X541. [ad. 
Gr. dvTta’TToaTLKo? ; see prec.] i. Med. Tend- 
ing to divert. a. Pros. Consisting of, or con- 
taining, antispasts 1811. 3. As sd. Med An 

a. agent 1719. 

Antisplenetic (ae-ntiispl/ne'tik), a. 1734. 
[Anti- 3.I Med. Good against disease of the 
spleen. Also as sd. 

HAntistrophe (^nti*strJff). 1605. [L.,a. Gr., 


i‘. dvri(XTp€(peiv.''i i. The returning movement, 
from left to right, in Greek choruses and dances, 
answering to the strophe ; the lines of choral 
song recited during this movement; any choral 
response 1619. a. An inverse correspondence 
1605. 3. Pket., etc. a. Repetition of words 

in inverse order, b. The figure of retort, or 
turning an opponent’s plea agdnst him 1625. 

2. An inverse correspondency with the Nile (north 
and south, therefore, as the a. of south and north) De 
puiNCEY. Hence Antistro'pbic a. of or pertain- 
ing to antistropbes ; sd, s^/.) the lyrical part of Greek 
dramas. Antistro'phicaJly {rare). Anti*- 
Strophize 7/. (rare), to form an a. 
llAxitistxOpllOil (^ntrstmfp'n). 1611. [Gr., 
nsut. sing., f. as prec.] P/zet. An argument 
that is retorted upon an opponent. 

Antistniiiia’tic. 1676. [see next.] Jlled. 
adj. = next. sd. A remedy for scrofula. 

Antistxumous (£enti|Str 25 *m 9 s), a. 1861. 
[f. Anti- 3 + L. struma -f- -ous.] Med. Tending 
to cure scrofula. 

Antisypbdlitic (sentijsifilrtik), a. 1830. 
[Anti- 3.] Of use against syphilis. Also as sd. 

Antitetanic (m ntiitilsemik), 1875. [An- 
ti- 3.] Med. Good against tetanus. Also as sb. 

Antithalian (senti,]?Zi*lian), a. [f. Anti- 3 
+ Thalia, the Grace of festivities.] Opposed 
to festivity. 

Antittieism (£enti,])riz’m). 1833 . [Anti- 
8.1 The doctrine of antitheists. 

Antitheist (aentii^rist). i860. [Anti- 5.] 
One opposed to belief in the existence of a God. 
Hence A ntithebstic a. 

Antithesis (^nti-jj/sis). PL antitheses. 
1529. [a. L., a. Gr., f. dvrf + riOhai. Already 
in (ar. a term of Logic, etc.] i. Rhet. An op- 
position or contrast of ideas, expressed by 
using in contiguous sentences or clauses, words 
which are strongly contrasted with each other; 
as ' thou shalt wax, and he shall dwindle \ 2. 
The second of two such opposed clauses; a 
counter-thesis 1533. 3. By extension : Direct 

opposition (between two things) ; contrast. 
Const, of, between, ^with. 1631. 4. The oppo- 
site. Const, of, to. 1831. 

1. All arm’d with points, antitheses, and puns Pope. 

3. The a, of natural and revealed religion Kingsley. 

4. The very a. to a great dramatist Macaulay. JRence 
Anti-thesize v. to form antitheses or put into a. 
(rare). Anti'thesizer (rare). 

Antithet (sentij^et). 1580. ItLd.'L.antithe- 
ton, a. Gr., neut. of adj.; see prec. Long used 
in Gr. and L. form, pi. -a (erron. -as).] ti. = 
Antithesis i. -1610. a. An antithetic state- 
ment 1605. 

Antithetic (senti]>e'tik), 1610. [ad. Gr. 
d-VTidiTiKos i see prec. and -IC.] That is of the 
nature of andthesis, esp, in Rhet. ; directly oppo- 
site 1864. a. Consisting of two opposites 1842. 

2. The dual or a. character offeree involved in the 
terra polarity W. Grove, So Antithetical a. con- 
nected with, containing, or using antithesis ; marked 
by direct opposition T583. Antithe'tically adv. 

Antitoxin (sentitp*ksin). 1892. [Anti- 
2 b.] A substance having the property of 
counteracting a toxin. 

Anti-trade (ss*nti,tr^:d), aitrib.phr. and sd. 
1853, [Anti- a.] A wind that blows steadily 
in the opposite direction to the trade-wind, 

II Antitcagus (se*nti|trJi:g£>s). 184a. [Anti- 
2.] Anat. The thicker part of the antihelix, 
opposite to the tragus. 

Antitrinitarian (aemtlitrinitedTian). 1641. 
[ Anti- 3. ] adj. Opposed to the doctrine of the 
Trinity 1665. sd. One who rejects that doctrine 
1641. Hence AntitrinitaTianism. 

ALntitropal («nti*tr<ypM), a. 1855. [f. Gr. 
dvTt -k-rpoTTos -f -AL^.] Bot. Of an embryo: 
Inverted, so as to have the radicle at the ex- 
tremity of the seed, opposite to the hilum. So 
Antitropous. 

Aintitype (ae’ntiitoip). 1635. [ad. med.L. 
antitypus, a. Gr. dvrirviros, f. dvri -f tuttoj.] 
That which is represented by the type or sym- 
bol. Hence A’ntitypal <j:. Antitypical 

a. of the nature of or pertaining to an a, 
fAnti’typOus, a. rare. 1678. [f. Gr. dvri~ 
twos ; see prec.] Resisting force; material, 
solid. 

Aiititypy(»uti*tipi). rare. 1605. [ad. Gr. 


dpTiTvma.'j Resistance of matter to force of 
penetration, compression, or motion. 
Antivariolons ( se nti j varsi ’clos) a, 1 880. 
[Anti- 3.] Med. Good against small-pox. 
"Anti venereal (sentii'v/nisnial), a 1676. 
[ ANTI-3. ] Med. Of use against venereal disease. 
^Antivermi'Oilar, 2. 1717. [Anti- 3.] = 
Anti PERISTALTIC. 

Antizymic (^ntiizi-mik), 1804. [L An- 
ti- 3 + Gr. (vpiTj + -IC.] Opposing fermentation. 
sd. An a. substance. 

Antiz3miotic (ge nti|zimp*tik, -zaimp'tik). 
1875, [f. Anti- 3 + Gr. ^v/ucoTtKos,] adj. — 
prec. jA A substance that prevents fermentation. 
Antler (semtbj). [ME. auntolier, aunielere, 
a. OFr. a/itoillier i — late L. ^ant{e)ocularem 
{ramu?n); cf. Ger. augensprosse. An earlier 
^antoglier, later OFr. andoillier, gave andouil- 
ler.] I. orig. The lowest (forward-directed) 
branch of the horn of a stag, etc.; later, any 
branch, the lowest being then the drow-antler, 
and the next bes-a7itle7\ 2. Hence pop. : The 
branched horn of a stag, etc. 1829. 

I. Huge stags with sixteen antlers Macaulay. 2. 
A vaulted apartment garnished with stags’ antlers 
Scott. Hence A’ntlerless a. without antlers. 
ALntiered(£e*ntl9id),7>//. <2. i8i8 [f. prec-i- 
-ED 2 .] I, Bearing antlers ; adorned with stags’ 
horns 1828. 2. transf. 1870. 

I. An a. stag Bryant, hall Scott. 2. A. fern 
Disraeli. 

11 Antlia (semtliia). 1828. [L., a. Gr. dvrXia 
bilge water, dvTXiov a bucket.] Ent. The pro- 
boscis or haustellum of insects, with which they 
suck up juices. Hence Amtliate ppl. a. fur- 
nished with an a. 

A*nt-lion. 1815. [ti* p-vppLTjtco-Xioop, 
in the LXX.] A neuropterous insect, or genus 
of insects {Myrmeleon), the larva of which lies 
in wait for and devours ants. 

Anto*cular, a. rare. 1870. [f. L. ante + 
ocularis, Cf. Antler.] Placed in front of 
the eye. 

11 Antoeci (ssntrsoi), sb. pi. 1622. [L., a. Gr. 
dvroLKoi, {. dvTL +• -oiftToy.] The dwellers under 
the same meridian, on opposite sides of the 
equator, and equally distant from it. Hence 
Antce*cian a. of or belonging to the opposite 
latitude; sb. {pi.) =Antceci. 

II Antonomasia (m nt^n<3m^*zia, ^ntpno). 

1589. [L., a. Gr., f. dvrovo/idfeiv.] The sub- 

stitution of an epithet, etc., or the name of an 
office or dignity, for a person’s proper name, 
as the lro7i Duke for Wellington. Also, con- 
versely, the use of a proper name to express a 
general idea, as in calling a wise judge a Daniel. 
Hence Antonoma’stically adv. {rare). 
Antonym (mmtimim). 1870. [f. Gr. dvreo- 
vvpLLa.'} A term which is the opposite of another, 
a counter-term. 

Antorbital, var. Ante-orbital. 
Antozone (sentidu-z^un). 1862. [f. ANT--k 
Ozone.] Chem. A gaseous product, once sup- 
posed to be a permanently positive variety of 
oxygen, but now shown to be hydrogen diox- 
ide HoOa. Hence Anto-zonide. 

AntO'Zonite. 1868. [f. prec. + -ite.] Min. 
A dark violet-blue Fluorite. 

Antral (se-ntral), a. rare. 1880. [f. L. an- 
tru77i + -AL 1.] Of the nature of, or pertaining 
to, a cavity. 

Antre (se-ntaa). 1604. [a. Fr. L. antrum, 
a. Gr. dvTpop.'] poet. A cave, a cavern. 

Antars vast, and Desarts idle Oih. i, iii. 140. 

Antrorse (sentrp-Js), a. 1858. [ad. mod.L. 
antrorsus, f. L. ^ a nte}V- + versus, after extror- 
sus, etc.] Bent forward or upward. 
Antroversion (sentn7v5*jj3n). 1880. \f.an- 
tro-, for antero- (see prec.)-i-L. versionem.'\ == 
Anteversion. 

Antrove-rt, v. rare. 1854. [f. as prec. + 
L. vertere.'] To tiu'n or bend forward. 

II Antrum (£e*ntri?m). PL -a. ME. [L.,a. Gr. 
dvr pop.'} A cavern; spec, in Phys. of cavities 
in the body. 

II Antrustion (^nto'stbn). 1848. [a. Fr., or 
med.L. antrusiioTiem, f. OHG. irSst, latinized 
as trustis+ And- prob. ‘ toward '.] A voluntary 
follower of Old Frankish princes at the period 
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of the national migrations. Hence Antrii*s - 1 
tionsMp. 

A’lit^gne. 1576. Obs. f. Ensign, as if f. 

a 7 ite -f signuM* 

Ant-tbni sli. 1863. [Ant A bird of 
the Thrush family, which lives on ants, etc. 
Anura, -ous, vars. of Anoura, -ous. 
Anury (se-niiiri). 1876. lfid.mod,L.anurza 
(also used), f. Gr. dv + ovpoy, Cf. Fr. anurieJ\ 
Path, Absence or lack of urine. 

Anus ^’nos). 1658. [L.] I. The posterior 
opening of the alimentary canal, through which 
the excrements are ejected. 2. An opening at 
the base of a flower 1730. 

Anvil (semvil), sb, [OE. f. an, cn, 

perh. yiiian to weld. Cf. Silver.] ^ i. The 
block (usually of iron) on which the smith ham- 
mers and shapes his metal ; also Jig. 2. transf. 
Anything like a smith’s anvil in shape or use; 
esp. (Phys.) one of the bones of the ear, the incus 
1687. 

1, Bltwene |7e anfelde and be hamoure ME, Him 
that smote the anuill Isa, xli. 7. Jig. Hammering 
me vpon the anvild Camden. On or ujon the anvil : 
in preparation, in hand ; He has now on the a, another 
scheme Burke. 

C^inb. : a,-proof, the standard of hardness of an a. j 
-rock, a kind of S^dstone, so named from the form 
of two masses of it in Kentucky. 

A'livil, z?. 1607. [f. thesb.] I. Iram. To 
fashion on an anvil; usu.y^. 2. zyzfr. To work 
at an anvil 1882. 

Anxiety !;«gz3i-eti). 1525. [ad. L. anxze/a- 
tem\ see Anxious.] i. The quality or state of 
being Anxious; solicitude, concern. 2, Strain- 
ed or solicitous desire {for, or to effect) 1769. 
3. Path. A condition of agitation and depres- 
sion, with a sensation of tightness and distress 
in the prsecordial region 1661. 

I. There dyed he without grudge, without anxietie 
More. z. A . .for the general welfare Junius. 
Anxious (se*qkj9s), a. 1623. [f. L. anxius^ 
f. angere.l i. Troubled in mind about some 
uncertain event; being in disturbing suspense; 
concerned, solicitous. Const. t< 7 /, for, about 
1711. 2. Fraught with trouble, distressing, 

worrying. (Obs, exc. as transf. use of i.) 1667. 
3. Full of desire and endeavour (to effect) 1742. 

I. A., and cast down 1636. A. for their own safety 
Macaulay, at. A. cares Milt. P. L. viii. 185. 3. A to 
please Blair. Hence A*nxious-ly adv., -ness 
{gore). ^ ^ 

Any (e-ni), a. and pron. [OE. f. an 
one (in umlaut den) + ig, -ig, adj. ending, here 
perh. dim. ; cf. L. ullus : — ^ unulus. The ME. 
forms, eny, ei, were south., any midi., <?7zy midi, 
and north. Fern, and pi. forms in -e also ex- 
isted in ME. The living mod.Eng. word is 
eny.l Primarily adJ, i . gen. In sing. = A — no 
matter which, or what. In Jl. == Some — no 
matter which, of what kind, or how many. 

a. Used primarily in interrog., hypothet, and 
condit. forms of speech OE. b. With a preced- | 
ing neg. ; = None at all, of any kind, etc., not ; 
even one OE. c. In affirm, sentences : = (con- 
structively) Every one of the sort named ME. | 

2. Quantitative : = A quantity or number how- 
ever great or small 1526. 3. Qualitative : Of 

any kind or sort whatever; = earlier Any-KYNS. ; 
Occas. depreciatory : Any, however imperfect | 
1866. 4. ahsoL , esp. after a sb. already ex- 1 

pressed, or bef. q/'ME. ts- Either (of two), | 
Still dial., esp. north. --1585. 6, pronominally. 
= Any one, anybody; in fl, any persons OE. 
7. adverbially, esp. with comp, adjs., as any 
sooner, etc. : In any degree, at all ME. ^ 8. 

Any one. a. as adj. (emi w 27 ‘n) Any single ; 

b. absol, as in " any one of them ' ; c. pron, 
(e*niiW2?n) Any person. ME. 9. In comb, with 
interrog. wds., which then become indefinite. 

I. a. Who wil shew vs any good Ps, iv. 6._ b. Not 
to be done at any time Burke. C, Any time these 

three hundred yeeres Merry W, i. i. ii. At any rate, 
in any case: whatever the circumstances may be. 
a. Haue ye here eny meate Luke xxiy. 41. 4* . 1 / 

there be any of him left, He bury it Wtnt. T, ni. 111. 
136. s. Anie of them both Thynne. 6. Plea^ they 
any, That serue many 1562. 7. Any longer Shaks. 

more 1680, farther Steele, the worse 1875. 
Anybody (emi|bf7di, -b^di), sb, or pron. 
1490. I. comb, of Any and Body in the sense 
Qi person : Any person. See Any a, i. Formerly 
two words. 3. Qualitative, a. In interrog. or 
hypothet. expressions, laudatory : a person of 

b (Ger. K^ln). 0 (Fr. pm), ii (Ger. Miller). 


some importance, b. In affirm, expressions, 
depreciatory : an ordinary person. 1826. 

I. If he doe. .findeany bodyin the house Mersy IV. 
I. iv. 4. a. Everybody was there who is a. Disraeu. 
Two or three anybodies J. Bright. 

Anyhow (emijhau). 1740. [see Any 9.] 
I, adv. In any way or manner whatever. 3. 
advb. con]. In any case, at least 1S25. 

^ 1. Done a., no profitable one Ca.rlyle. z . Any how, 
it must be acknowledged [etc.] Newman, 

tAny-kyn,-s. ME. only. [Ong. genitive phr. 
= " of any kind afterwards, with loss of -r, 
looking like an adj. = ‘ any kind of’.] Any 
kind or manner. 


Anything (e*ni,]?iq)./n?7z., jA, adv. OE. 

1. pron. A comb, of Any and Thing, in the 
w idest sense of the latter. See Any a. Ong. 
always two words; now rarely exc. when stress 
is upon tkhig. 3. sb. Thing of any kind 1596. 
3. adv. Any whit, in any measure OE. 

I, If ye shall ask any thing in my name, I will do it 
John xiv. 14. a. She is my house.. my oxe, my 
asse, my a, Taitu Shr. in. iL 234. 3. Yf my lady 

your wjT come ony thyng nyghe yow'e Caxton. 
Hence A tiythinga*rian [after trinitarian^ etc.], 
one who professes no creed in particular. (A con- 
temptuous term.) 

Anyway adv. and conj. 1570. 

[cf. Anyways, and always, alway.) 2. adv. 
In any way or manner, anyhow; in any measure. 

2. advb. conj. In any case 1859. 

I. Anything that sauoureth any way of newnesse 
Bible Transl. Pref. i. 

Anyways (e*ni|W^z). 1560. [ANY + wttyj', 
advb. genitive, as in Always.] =prec. i, 2. 

Anywhen (emi,hwe-n), adv, 1831. [see 
A NY g. ] At any time, ever. Rare in literature, 
t A*nywhence, adv. rare, 1613. [see Any 9 . ] 
From anywhere. 

Anywhere (e*niihweo*i, -hwei). ME. [see 
Any g. Preceded by ow/iere, aywkere *“1485,] 
In any place. Formerly two words. 

Any whither (e-ni ihwi:t53i), adv. arch. 1611. 
[see Any 9. Preceded by owhither,'] To or 
towards any place. 

Anjrwise (e-niiW9i2),^rflfe'. OE. [ioxi?ta7iy 
wise (also used) ; OE. dinige wisan 7 \ In any 
manner, way, or case; at 
Any law or usage to the contrary hereof in a not- 
withstanding 1775- 

Aonian (gi<?u-nian), a, 1607. Of or belong- 
ing to Aonia, a region of ancient Bceotia, con- 
taining the mountains Helicon and Cithaeron, 
sacred to the Muses or ‘ Aonian maids 
Above th’ Aonian mount Milt. P. L. i. 15- 
Aorist (^-brist), a. 1581. [ad. Gr. doptaros, 
f. d -h optaroSj f. 6 pL^Hv.~] Gram. One of the 
past tenses of the Gr. verb, which denotes a 
simple past occurrence, with none of the limita- 
tions of the other past tenses. ^ Hence Aori’sttc 
a. undefined; of or pertaining to the aorist 
tense. Aori’stically adv. 

Aorta (^i^*2ta). 1594. [a. mod.L., a. Gr. 
dopTT}, lit, that which is hung, f. deipeiv.] Phys. 
The great artery or trunk of the arterial system, 
from its origin in the left ventricle of the heart 
to its division into the two iliac arteries. Hence 


AoTtal, Ao-rtic adjs, 

Ap-, prefJ — L. ad~ bef. initial In OFr. 
ad-, ap- became a-, and in this form the Fr. 
wds. were adopted in Eng,, as a-part, a-ply, 
etc. Later the p was again doubled, after L. 
See A-d- pref, 2, A- pref 10. 

— Gr. dir*, short for dtrb off. 

Aip-ipref.^ [Welsh map^ son; ctMac.l 

Apace (ap^i's), adv. ME, [orig. phr. apace, 
like afoot, etc., f. A prep,'^ + Pace, formerly 
pas.'] lit. At a pace, i, e. at a good pace (orig. 
of the pace of men) ; hence. With speed ; swift- 
ly; 't'immediately -1723. 

He commeth to hym apaas Chaucer. Kings of 
armies did flee a, Ps. Ixviii. 12. Like water run- 
neth a pace. Hoording wealth a, 1604, An ill weed 
growes a. 1611. 

Apache (ap£e*J). 1902. [Fr., a. name of 

a warlike tribe of Amer. Indians,^ A type of 
robber and assassin frequenting Paris, etc.; 


gen, a ruffian, 

llApagoge (sepagoa-dsi). 1727, [Gr., ab- 
duction, f. dirdyciu. A term of Aristotelian 
logic.] ti. = Abduction. 3. A de- 

monstration which proves a thing by showing 


the impossibility or absurdity of denying it; a 
reductio ad absurdum 1753. t3* Math. The 

passage from one proposition, which has been 
demonstrated, to the proof of another 1753. 
Hence Apago'gic, -al a, of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a. Apago-gically adv. 

Apaid appyd), ppi.a, arch. ME. [f. Apay 
V.] I. Satisfied, pleased, fa. Repaid -1748. 
Apa^, Apale, Apall ; see App-. 

Apaise, apayse, obs. ff. Appease. 
Apanage, app- (se-panedg). 1602. [a. Fr., 
f. apaner: — L. ‘^appanare, f. ad-^panis', see 
-AGE. Both forms are equally common.] i. 
The provision made for the maintenance of the 
younger children of kings, princes, etc.; orig. a 
province, jurisdiction, or office. 2. loosely, A 
perquisite 1835. 3. A dependent territory or 

property; a dependency 1807. 4. irazisf. A 

specially appointed, or natural accompaniment, 
endowment, or attribute 1663. 

2. The diplomatic service.. the a. of the wealthy 
Freeman. 3. Ireland., the appanage of our empire 
Syd. Smith. 4 Had he thought it fit, That wealth 
should be the appenage of wt Swift. Hence 
A’panaged ppl. a. endowed with an a. 
ApaiitIiropy(8ep,3e*n]7r^pi).7'tzr<?. 1753. [ad. 
Gr. aTravdpeomaj f. dir(p) -r dvdpoxrros ; cf. Fr. 
apanthropie,] A form of melancholy charac- 
terized by a dislike to society. 

Apar- ; see later Appar-. 
ljA:paritlime*sis. 1753. [Gr.] Rket, A 
figure : Enumeration. 

ApQlt (apa'it), adv. ME. [¥t. d part; like 
aside, etc., in form, but the senses follow the 
Fr.] I. To one side, aside, to a place removed 
from the general body. 2. Apart from each 
other; asunder ME 3. Separately in thought, 
or consideration 1577. 4. Separately in action 

or function ; individually ME. Also (with ellip- 
sis of standing, etc.) = Separate. (Cf. Fr. cest 
un homvie a part.) 1786. 5. Jig. Aside, away 

from all employment, etc. (Fr. tnettre, laisser 
d part.) (arch.) 1477. Also absol. as "jesting 
apart ’ (Fr. raillerie d fart) = Laid aside 1732. 
6. Away from common use for a special purpose 
1604. Const. (in all senses) 1617. Rarely 
prepositional (from omitted) 1615. 

1. Get thee a-part and weepe JuU C. ni, i. 282. 
Judas being a. with the Elders 2 Macc. xiii. 15* *• 

The Spartans lived in villages a. 1728. 3. Let us 

view each ingredient a. 1756. 4. Power.. exercised 

either collectively, or a. and severally Selden. A 
class a. Macaulay, s* Lay ^ 2.II filtninesse James 
i. 21. 6. Places set apart for the worship of God 

1680. A this city, in the harbour Chapman. Hence 
Apa*rt V. to set aside. Apa*rtness, aloofness. 
Apartment (apa-itment). 1641. [a.Fr.q^- 
partement, ad. med.L. afpartimeniuni, i. ap- 
pariire, f. L. ad -r partirel] 1 . A suite of rooms 
in a house or building allotted to the use of an 
individual or party (arch.). 2. A single room in 
i a house; with pi. apartments in sense i. 1715. 
t3- Quarters -1719. t4. A compartment -1727. 

1 j. My a. consisted of three elegant., rooins Gibbon. 
z. I stole.. to the window of my a. Scott. 3. My 
Appartinent in the tree De Foe Crusoe 54. Hence 
Apa rtmemtal a. {rare). 

fApa^ss, V. ME. [a. OFr. apasser, f. a -f pas- 
sez'.] To pass on or by. Rarely irons. 
Apathaton, corrupt f. epithefon, Shaks. 
Apathetic, -al(^pa|3e*tik,-al),£z. 1744. [f. 
Apathy, after Pathetic, + -al. ] Of, or per- 
taining to, apathy ; unemotional ; indifferent. 
Hence Apathe*tically adv. 

Apathist (se'paj’ist'). 1640. [See Apa- 
thy and -1ST.] One addicted to apathy. 
A'pathize, v. rare, [mod. f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
To render insensible. 

Apathy (0e*pal?i). 1603. [a.Yi.^apathie,ad. 
L- apathia, a, Gr. dird^eta, f. f. d47ra^e- 

(ird^os).] I. Freedom from, or insensibility 
to, suffering, passion, or feeling; passionless 
existence. 2. Indolence of mind, indifference 
to what normally excites emotion or interest 
1733. Also transf (of the markets, etc.) 1881. 

I. A was considered by the Stoics as the highest 
condition of Humanity Lewes, a. A certain a., or 
sluggishness in his nature Prescott. 

Apatite (se-patait). 1803. [f. Gr. dirdr?; -f 
-ITE; from the deceiving forms of the mineral.] 
Min, A native crystallized phosphate of lime, 
varying in colour from white to green, blue, 
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violet, brown ; transparent, translucent, or 
opaque. Also transf. 

A;^y (ap^i),2/. arck. ME. [a. OFr. 
f. late L.^adpacare, f. ad-k-pacare (cf. APPEASE 
and Pay). Refash, as appay; see Ap-_^n/. i.] i. 
To satisfy, content [arch.), fa* To repay -1631. 
Ape (£ip)j sb, [OE. apa m., ape f. ; prob- 
an adopted word in OTeut.] i. An animal of 
the monkey tribe (Simiadse) ; the generic name ' 
before ' monkey and still occas. so used, esp. 
with reference to their resemblance to, and m.- | 
micry of, men. J2. spec. A member of the 
Simiadse, having no tail nor cheek-pouches; 
as the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang-oiitan, and 
gibbons 1699. One who plays the ape; 

an imitator, a mim c. Usu. contemptuous. ME. 
t4. transf, A fool -1741. ts- as adj. Foolish 
-1509. 

I. Apes With foreheads villanous low Temp, iv. i. 
249. z. An a., properly so called, is without a tail 
1764. 3. O sieepe, thou A. of death Cymh, n. ii. 31. 

4. God!s ape : a nattaral bom fooh The titled a., her 
husband Richardsom. 

Phrases : To play ike ape : to imitate (badly). + 7 b 
make any one his ape, to put an ape in kis hood : to 
befool or dupe him, Chaucer. To lead apes in hell- 
the supposed consequence of dying an old maid. To 
say an ape's paiemosier : to chatter with cold, 
Cojub., etc. : fa.-bearer, -carrier, a strolling buf- 
foon, who carried a monkey about ; f-leader, an old 
maid, see Phrases; Sea Ape: the fish Squalus 
Vulpes, Sea Fo.\, or Thresher. Hence A’pedom 
{rare). A'pebood. 

Ape zf. 1632. [f. the sb.] To imitate, 
esp, absurdly. 

To a. the sprightliness of wit Johnson. Art.. doth 
a. nature 1663. Hence Aped ppl.a, counterfeit. 
A'per {rare), 

A-peak (apJk), adv. (a.) 1596. [a. Fr. d 
pic; see Peak, Pike.] Nani. In a vertical 
position; vertical. Also fg’. 

A skip^ drawn directly over the anchor is apeak ; the 
anchor is apeak: when the cable has been sufficiently 
hove in to bring the ship over it Oars apeak : held 
vertically. 

Apel- ; see later sp. Appel-. 

Apelles (ape'lzz). 1630. A Gr. painter in 
the time of Alexander the Great; occas. (con- 
notativeiy) = a master artist. 

Apen- ; see later sp. Appen-. 

Apepsy (apepsi). 1678. [ad. mod.L. apep- 
sia (also used), a. Gr., f. d + iriisreiv.'l Med. 
Lack of digestive power. 

Aper- ; see later sp. Apper-. 

{lAper9U (apersz/*). 1882. [Fr.] Asummar}^ 
exposition, a conspectus. 

Aperient (apLTient), a. 162.6. [ad. L. a- 
perieniem, aperire (orig. dperire)^ i. d = ab + 
par[i)ere to get; cf. Eng. undo.'\ Med. Open- 
ing the bowels; laxative. Also as sb. 
j| Aperitif (apmtzp. 1894. [¥. aperitif i — ^L. 
aperltivtis, f. aperire to open.] An alcoholic 
drink taken before a meal as an appetizer. 
Aperitive (apeTitiv),£z. and 1582. [var. 
of apertive; see Apert. ] = Aperient a. and sb. 
A per se, apersee; see A (the letter). 
Apert (ape’ll), arck. ME. [a. OFr. L. 
aperium, aperire; see Aperient. Aphet. 
Pert.] adj. Open, public ME.; fevident 
-1674; texpert -1483; toutspoken, insolent (cf. 
Pert) ~i688. ^adv. Openly, plainly, publicly 
-1556. Hence tApe’rtion, the action of open- 
ing; an opening. Ape’rtive a. topen; also = 
Aperient, Ape*rtness, the quality of being 
open; tplainness of speech. 

Ape*rtly, adv. ? Obs. ME. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
Openly; evidently; boldly. 

ApOTO’meter. 1880. [f. L. apertus + (-0)- 
METER.] An appliance attached to a micro- 
scope for measuring the angular aperture of 
olriect-glasses. 

Apennire (se’paitiui). 1649. [ad. L. aper- 
inra.'] ti. The process of opening -1708. 3 . 
An opening; a gap, cleft, chasm, or hole 1665. 

3. Opt. The space through which light passes 
in any optical instrument. Also attrib. 1664. 

4. Geom. The space included within two right 
lines which meet in a point and make an angle 
1706. 

Apery (a’pori). i6r6. [f. Ape or Aper.] 
I, The practice of an aper, aping 1616 ; a silly 
or apish action 1851. 3. A collection or colony 
of apes 1862. 


z More apish than all the apes of all aperies 
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Apet- ; see later sp. Appet-. 

Apetaloid (ape-taloid , a. 1870. [f. as next+ 
-01 D.] Of apetalous form. 

Apetalons 'ape’tabs), a. 1706. [f. mod.L 
apeialus (a. Gr., f. d-rT^krakov) -f -OUS.] Bot. 
Without petals. 

Apex (/^’peks). PL apices se’p-\ 

apexes. 1603. [a. L. apex, perh. f. ap- to fit 

to (cf. vertex, f. vertere) 1 1. {,4s in L.; see 

quot.) rare. 1603. 2. The tip, top, peak, or 

pointed end of anything, as of a mountain, 
spire, shell, leaf, etc.; the vertex of a triangle 
or cone 1610. Also f.g. 3. A horn on a He- 
brew letter (—K^paia Matt. v. 18 in Vulg.); 
hence ffg. A tittle, a jot -1680. 

I. A hat of- - wool, whose top ended in a cone, and 
was thence called an a. B. Joxsov. z. The a. of the 
dome 1S48. Apex (U. S. Mint), the end or edge of a 
vein nearest the surface iSSi. 3. Every a. or tittle 
J itCKSON, Hence A’pexed ppL a. pointed. 

Aph-, repr. Gr. d<p\ var. of dno ‘ off, away 
from bef an aspirated vowel. 

Aphseresis (afi-j-risis). Also apke-. 1611. 
^a. L., a. Gr., f. d^’=sd7ro -f-aipe-etz'.] Gram. 
The taking away of a letter or syllable at the 
beginning of a word. Hence Apheere’tic a. 
{rare). 

Apha’nesite. [badly f. Gr. Min. 

— Clinocl.-ysite. 

I! Aphaxdptera (sefani’ptera), //. 1835 
mod.L,, f Gi.d(payr}ST-TrT'epos.^ Zoo 1. A sm 3 .ll 
order of insects, having only rudimentary scales 
for wings. Hence Aphani’pterons a. 
^Ap^nite, -yte (aefansit). 1862. [f. Gr. 
d<pav^s 4 * -ITE.] Min. A compact dark-coloured 
hornblende rock, uniform in texture and show- 
ing no distinct grains (whence its name) ; also 
called Corneine. Hence Aphani’tic a. 

AplianozygOT^ (sef^^^zigas), 1871. [f. 

Gr, d<pavr]s+ (vyov (for (vycofia) -h -OUS.] An- 
throp. Having the cheek-bones invisible from 
above. 

ffAplia^ (af^’zia). 1867. [mod.L., a. Gr., 
f. d. + pdvai (cf. (pdoris').'] Path. Loss of the 
faculty of speech, as a result of cerebral affection. 
Aphasic (afse-zik), a. 1867. (_f. prec. + -ic.] 
Suffering from aphasia, sb. One suffering from 
aphasia; var. Apha’siac (the better form). 
Aphelion (afrh^n). PL aphelia. 1656 
[Graecizedf. apkehum (used earlier), f. 

Gr. d<p* = dird + yXios ; formed (by Kepler) after 
apogxum, dirSyaiov. Cf. PARHELION.] Astr. 
That point of a planet’s or comet's orbit at 
which It is farthest from the sun. Also pg. 
Apiieliotropic(afz:li,iJtr^-pik'l,<z. 1880. [f. 
Gr. d<l>’ — drro -r‘^kios+ -rpomKos.'l Turning 
away from the sun; said of leaves, etc. Hence 
Aphe liotro’pically adv. Aphe-lio’tropism, 
the habit of bending away from the light. 

II Aphemia (afPmia). 1864. [mod.L. f. Gr. 
d + (p7}pL7] ; but Gr. d<prjiios = unknown.] Path, 
Loss of power of articulation; spec, a form of 
Aphasia, in which words are still understood 
and conceived. Hence Aplie’mic a. and sb. 
Aphesis (se’fzsis). 1880. [a. Gr., f. dc^teVat. 
Suggested by Sir J. A. H. Murray.] The 
gradual and unintentional loss of a short un- 
accented vowel at the beginning of a word; as 
in squire for esquire, etc. It is a special and 
frequent form of Apkxresis. Hence Aphe’tic 
a. pertaining to, or resulting from, a. Aphe’« 
tically adv, by way of a. A’phetism, a word 
resulting from a., as squire, etc. A’phetize v. 
to shorten by aphesis. 

llA’pheta. 1647. [L., ad. Gr. d(f>irr]s, a stsuter 
in races. ] Astro/. The giver of life in a nativity. 
Hence^Aplie’tic, -al a. life-giving. 

Aphidiaa (afi’dian). 1855. [f. aphid-, stem 
of mod.L. Aphis.] adj. Of or pertaining to 
aphides, sb. One of the aphides. 
Aphilaateopy (sefilse'n{)rdpi). ’iObs. 1753. 
[f. Gr. d<piXdv$p(UTTos ; see A- pref. 14 and Phi- 
lanthropy.] I. 'Want of love to mankind 
J. 3. Med. A form of melancholy in which soli- 
tude is preferred ; anthropophobia. 

(jApMs (se’fis). PLapmdes (se’fidzz). 1771. 
[mod.L. (Linn.); etym. unkn.] A family of 
minute insects, also called plant-lice, which are 


very destructive. They are prodigiously pro- 
lific, multiplying by parthenogenesis; and are 
tended by ants for the hone\-devv which they 
yield, whence occas. called ant-covos. 

Comb. Chrysopa perla. Hence Apbddi*- 

phagouSjAphidi’vorousair^^., feeding on aphides, 
like the lady-bird. Aphidodogist^ a student of the 
Aphides. 

Aplllogistic(3sd^dgi*stik),«3:. 1831. [f. Gr. 
dcp\6yiaTos-i--iC.'\ Without fiame. 

Aphlogistic or Flameless Lamp ; Siq H. Davy's 
lamp, in which a coi[ of platinum wire is kept in a 
state of flameless ignition by spirit. 

ApHonic (aif^iiik), a. rare, [f. Gr. 

dtpojvos + -IC.] Having no vocal sound. 

Aphony (ac’fJm). 1684. [ad. mod.L. apho- 
nia (oftener used), a. Gr., f. d + ipcovr).'] In- 
ability to produce vocal sound, or voice. 

Aphorism (ss’fonz’m). 1528. [a. Fr. apho- 
risme, ad. med.L. aphorismus, a. Gr. d(popicrpi6s ; 
see Aphorize. From the ‘ Aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates ’.] I. A ' definition ’ or concise state- 
ment of a principle m any science, 2. Any 
principle or precept expressed shortly and 
pithily; a maxim 1590. 

X. Knowledge, while . .in aphorisms and observations 
..is in growth Bacon. z. Is not thy common talk 
found aphorisms Marlowe. ’Tis an old Aphorisme 
Oderuni omnes gtieni nietuunt Howell, Hence 
A'phorisma’tic a. [irreg. fl Gr. a 4 > 6 pLcrfxa.] aphoris- 
mic or aphoristic, t A’pliorismer, a dealer in apho- 
risms (IVIiLT.) Aphori’Smic a. having the form of 
aphorisms. A’phori sming ppl. a, dealing in apho- 
risms {rare). 

Aphorist (se*f6rist). 1713. [f. Aphorize.] 
One who writes or utters aphorisms. Hence 
Aphori'stic a. of or pertaining to an aphorist; 
of the nature of an aphorism. Apliori’stically 
adv. pithily. 

Aphorize (se’foroiz), v. rare. 1669. [ad, 
Gr. d(pOpi(€LV, f. d<p’ = dirS + UpL^€Ll/, f. opos.] 
To write or speak in aphorisms; to make terse 
general reflections. 

Aphrite (a-frait). 1868. [f. Gr. d<pp6s+-iTEi 
= foam-stone.'] Min. A carbonate of lime or 
calcite. 

Aphrizite (se-frizsit). [f. Gr. d(ppLC€iv + 
-iTE.j Min. Black tourmsdine from Krageroe 
in Norway. 

Aphrodisiac (sefi^^di’zi^c), a. 1719. [ad. 
Gr. d<ppobi<Tia{e6s, f. dcbpoBlaios ; see next.] 
Venereal; having a venereal tendency 1830. sb. 
A drug, etc., inducing venereal desire 1719 
Also fg. 

Aphrodisiaii(sefr£>di*zian), i860, [f. Gr. 
dcppobicrios, f. *A<ppodLTr} + -Al<!,] Belonging to 
Venus, devoted to sensual love. 

11 Aphrodite (seffipdsi tz),sb.'^ 1658. [Gr. ; = 
foam-born. Formerly 3e*fr£?dsit.] i. The Gre^ 
cian Venus. 2. Zool. A genus of marine 
: worms with bristles of iridescent hues; also 
called Sea-mouse 1857. 

i Aphrodite (se-fr^dsit), sb."/ 1837. [f. prec., 
taken as * foam-stone ’ from its ending -ite ; 
cf. Aphrite.] Mm. A soft opaque milk-white 
mineral, consisting mostly of bisilicate of mag- 
nesium, allied to Sepiolite or meerschaum. 
A’phronitre. ? Obs. ME. [ad. L. aphro- 
nitrum, i. Gr. a<ppds virpov.'] Foam of nitre; 
saltpetre. 

Aphrosi'derite. 1847. [{. Gr. d<pp6s 4- ertSr}- 
pos + -ITE . ] A/in. A soft ferrugin ous dark olive- 
green mineral, a variety of Prochlorite. 

II Aphtha (ae’fjja). 1657. [L., a. Gr. d^da, 
mostly in pL ; ? conn. w. aFr<ti/.] Path. The 
infantile disease ‘ thrush and, in the plural, 
the small white specks on the mouth and tongue 
which characterize it. Hence A’phthous a. of 
the nature of, or characterized by, a. 

Aphthitalite (sefjii’tabit). 1835. 
d(p$iTos+ kidosy because unalterable in the air.] 
Min. A native sulphate of potash found upon 
lava; called also Vesuvian salt, Aphthalose, 
Arcanite, and Glaserite. 

Aphthong (ze’fkpq). 1847. [ad. Gr. a</>0o7- 
70 V,] A letter which is not sounded in the pro- 
nunciation of a word; a mute. 

Aphthonite (se’fjxJihsit). [f. Gr. d<pBovos 
plentiful + -ITE.] Min. A steel-grey ore, re- 
sembling, or identical with, tetrahedrite. Cor- 
ruptly Aftonite. 
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Aphyllous (afi*bs; , iZ. 1830. [f. mod.L. 
apkyllus (a. Gr., f. d -r (pvWov) t -OUS.] Bot. 
Naturally leafless. 

Apiaceous 1839. [f. mod.L. 

ApiJicex, f. apzum\ see -aceous,] Boi. Of the 
or UmbeUiferse'^ umbelliferoas. 
Apian (^i-pian), a. 1862. [ad. L. apianus^ 
f. apisP} Of or belonging to bees. 

Apia^ '<?*piari}. 1654. [ad. L. apiamwi, 
f ap!sP, A place where bees^are kept. Hence 
Apia'rian a pertaining to bee-hives or bee- 
keeping; s^. = next {rare). A'piaxist, one who 
keeps an a. 

Apical (te-pikal, a. 1828. [f. L. api- 

cem (see Apex) -t-al ^.] c5f, belonging to, or a.t 
an apex, summit, or tip. Hence A’picaJly adz\ 
A'picifi xed ppl. a. fixed to the apex. Apicilar, 
Apici'Uairy = Apicular. 

Api'cial, incorr. var. of Apical. 

Apician (api*Jan), a. 1699. [f. Apicius, a 
Roman epicure + -an.] Of or pertaining to epi- 
cures or to luxurious diet, 

A pick a back, apickaback ; see Pick-a- 
back. 

Apicular (api-kiz5«lai), a. rare. 1854. [f. 
mod.L. apicuhis.'] Of or belonging to a little 
apex. 

Apioilate (api-kiz^Ut), a. 1830. [ad. mod. 
L. apiculatus, f. apiculits.'\ Having a minute 
apex, bo Api'ctilated ppl. a. 

Apiculture -pi, kziltiur, -tjoi). 1864. [f. 

L. apis + -cultural Bee-keeping or -rearing. 
JlApiculus(api*kit21:P3). 1863. [mod.L. dim. 
of Apex.] A minute point or tip. 

Apiece (apfs), at/z'. ME. [orig. two words, 
a fiece\ but the connexion with piece is not now 
retained.] For each piece, thing, or {collog.) 
person; each, for each, to each; severally, in- 
dividually. 

Six waterpottes of stone., contajmynge two or thre 
fyrkins a pece Tindale John ii 6. 

A-pie*ces, advb. phr. 1560. [A prepy + 
pieces^ see Piece jr<^.] In pieces, to pieces 
-1678.^ Jig. -1663. 

A-pi*iicIl, \^kprepy\ So as to 

pinch. Mrs. Browning. 
^Apiocrinite(£epi,^?*krmoit). 1830. [f. Gr. 
d-TCLQv fcpivov, after encrzmte.~\ Palreoni. The 
pear-encrinite, a stalked echinoderm of the 
Oolite, so called from its shape. 

Apiol (^i*pi,pl). 1872. [f. L. opium.'] Chem. 
and Med. Parsley-camphor, obtained by distil- 
ling parsley seeds with water. 

Apio-logist. rare, [f. L. 4^fr-h(-o)LOGrsT.] 
A scientific student of bees. Emerson. 

Apish (^-pij), a. 1532. [f. Ape i. 
Like an ape 1570. 2. Ape-like in manner; be- 
fitting an ape ; affected, silly, trifling 1532. 3. 
Foolishly imitative 1579. 

X. Two derilish apes, or a. devils Ruskin. 2. He 
Bowed with a thousand a, congees Smollett. 3. We 
are but too a., apt to be led much by examples San- 
derson. Hence A'pislily adv. A'pisbness, 
A'pism. [f. Ape.] The practice of aping. 
Carlyle. 

Apjohiute(^Tid3pn3it). 1847. \f.Apjokn, 
its first analyzer.] Min. Manganese alum; a 
double sulphate of potash and manganese, oc- 
curring in fibrous or asbestiform masses, white, 
and lustrous. 

advb. phr. ME. [f. A~ pref. 14 + 
Place sd . ; cf. Fr. en placed] Into this place, 
in place -1637, 

Aplacental (seplase-ntal), a, 1857. [f. A- 
pref. 14 + Placental.] Zool. Having no 
placenta. 

^Aplaaatic (aeplanse-tik), a. 1794. [f. Gr. 
omKavriros (f. d+TrAavd-fiiy) +-IC.J Free from 
(spherical) aberration, as a compound lens. 
Hence Ajplamatism, a state or condition. 
Aplastic (aplse'stxk), a. 1839. [f. Gr. dVAa- 
cttos -h -IC, after TTkaarmbs.] Characterized by, 
or tending to, irregularity or absence of organic 
structure (techn. aplasia). 

[[Aplomb (aiplt^fr). 1828. [Fr., f. hplomh 
‘according to the plummet'.] i. The per- 
pendicular; perpendicularity 1872. 2. Con- 

fidence, self-possession 1828. Also attrib. 


Aplotomy (apl^-tomi). 1852. [f. Gr. dirXos 
-f -T0H7J, f. Surg. Simple incision. 

[Apncea (^pDfa). 1719. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
arruoia.] Path. Suspension or cessation of 
breathing. 

ApO-, pref . ; repr. Gr. d-o- off, from, away ; 
quite. In mod. scienufic w'ords= ‘ detached’, 
as apo-carpous. 

Apocalypse (app-kalips) . ME. [ad. L. apo- 
calypsis, a. Gr., f, aTroKaKvrruv.l i. The 
revelation of the future granted to” St. John in 
the isle of Patmos; also the book of the New 
Testament containing it, 2. Any revelation or 
disclosure l^IE. 

I. He who saw Th* Apocalyps Milt. P.L, iv. 2. 
2. The A of all State-arcana Swift. 

Apocalypst i^ap^-kalipbt). rare. 1829, 
reg. = apocalypt^ or apocalyptist.] A revealer 
of the unknown. 

Apocalypt (app*kalipt). rare. 1834. 

Gr. ^dTTOKaXvTTnjs, f. dTrofcoXvirreiu,] = Apo- 
calyptist. 

Apocalyptic (ap^’kali'ptik), 5. (jd.) 1629. 

I ad. Gr. dirotcaXvTmKos ; see Apocalypse . ] i . 

Of or pertaining to the Apocalypse of St. John 
1663. 2. Of the nature of a revelation 1683. 

ts. Of persons : Dealing with the Apocalypse, 
or with prophetic revelations generally -1690. 
4. sb. The writer of the Apoc^ypse, St. John 
the Divine; also = Apocalypst 1629. Hence 
Apo calyptical Apocalyptic a. 3. Apo - 
calyptically adv. after the manner, or by 
means, of revelation or of the Apocalypse; [joe.) 
so as to reveal what should be concealed. 

Apocalyptist (app:kali'ptist). rare. 1864. 
[f. Gr. d7ro/caAvjrT€ij/-r-lST.J The writer of the 
Apocalypse. 

Apocarpous (aep^jka-jpas), a. 1830. [f. Gr. 
d7rd + -/fap7ros-.] Bot. Having the carpels dis- 
tinct. 

[[ Apocatastasis (septifkatse -stasis), rare. 
1678. [L., a. Gr., f. dtroKaOusravaL.] 1, Re- 
storation, re-establishment 2. Path. Return to 
a previous condition 1753. 3. Astr. Return to 

the same apparent position. (So in Gr.) 1822. 
Apocat£imiic(3e:p^7|kaJ)a*Jtik),^z. 1859. [ad. 
Gr. dnoKadapTiKos, f. dirofcaBaipeiv.] Med. 
Purging. Also as sb. 

Apocopate lapyk^p^tt, •eC),pp!. a. 1850. 
[ad. mod.L. apocopatus, £. Apocope.] Cut 
short by apocope. 

Apocopate (api?-k^p^it), v. 1851. [f. as 
prec.] To cut off {esp. the last letter or syllable 
of a word). Hence Apo copaidon, the action of 
apocopating; apocopated state. 

II Apocope (app-kiJpz). 1591. [L., a. Gr. diro- 
fcotri).] The cutting off or omission of the last 
letter or syllable of a word. Hence Apoco-pic a. 

Apocrisiary (sepi^kri-ziari). Also apo-cri- 
sary. ME. [ad. med.L.. apocrisiarius, f. Gr. 
diroKpiffL^.] A person appointed to give and 
receive answers; spec, a papal nuncio. 
Apocmstic (3ep^kr27*stik), a. Also apo- 
croustic. 1706. [ad. mod.L. apocrusticus, a. 
Gr, dtroKpovariKos, f. aTtoKpov^iv.] Med. Hav- 
ing power to repel, astringent. Also as sb. 
Aj^crypha (app'krifa). ME. [neut, pi. (sc. 
scripta) of late L. apocryphus, a. Gr, drrdicpv^oSy 
i. d-noKpvTTT^Lv. As sb. prop, treated as pi., 
with sing, apocryphon'^ but in common usage 
as sing., with pi. apocryphas.] tA. adj. Of un- 
known authorship; spurious; uncanonical (see 
sb .) ; false -1690, 

B. sb. I. A writing of doubtful authorship or 
authenticity; spec, those books included in the 
Septuagint and Vulgate, which were not origin- 
ally written in Hebrew and not counted genuine 
by the Jews, and which, at the Reformation, 
were excluded from the Sacred Canon by the 
Protestant party. Also attrib. 1539. 2, [As 

in GrJ Hidden things (rare) 1839. 

I. What’s now apocrypha, my wit, In time to come 
may pass for holy writ Pope. var. tApocr3npli(e, 
t-crifCe. 

Apocrj^bal (ap^*krifal), a. 1590. [f. as 
prec. -H-AL.] I. Of doubtful authenticity; spu- 
rious, false, mythical; spec. Of or belonging to 
the Jewish and early Christian uncanonical 
literature 1615. 2, Sham, counterfeit 1610, 


X. If but one w'ord be true . . In all th* a, romance 
Butler Hud. hl i. 492. a. A whoreson, upstart a. 
captain B. Jonson. Hence Apo'cryphalist, one 
who supports the inclusion of the Apocrj^iha in the 
Bible {rare). Apo'cryphally adv. {rare), Apo*- 
cryphalness {rare). 

tApO'crypbate, a. i486, [f. Apocrypha.] 
Of apocrvphal ongin; spurious -1655. 
Apocynaceoxis ^ap^ sin^^Jbs), a. 1883. [f. 

mod.L. apjcynaceoe, f. Apocynum, ad. Gr. dzro- 
Kvvov.] Bat. Of or belonging to the N.O. Apo- 
cynacese, or Dog-banes, var. Apocyneous. 
Apod(e (se’p^, se p^ad). 1601. [f. Gr. oTrour, 
diroS-, f. d -f vovs ; after mod.L,. Apodes, Apoda.] 
Zool. adj. Footless 1816. sb. (usu. pi. = mod.L. 
A podes, Apoda.) Term applied to birds, fish, and 
reptiles, in which feet or ventral fins are either 
absent or only rudimentaiy. Hence A*podal a. 
lacking feet or ventral fins. 

Apodeme (se-p^^dfm). 1852. [ad. mod.L. 
apodema (also used), f. Gr. duo -f Se/iaj.J Zool. 
One of the processes on the exoskeleton of the 
thorax of Arthropods, which serve as attach- 
ment for muscles, etc. Hence Apo*deiaal a. 
of or pertaining to an a.; var. Apodematal. 
Apodiabolosis (Ee^pojdsiabdiJ'i-sis). rare. 
1827. [f. Gr. btd^oXos, after apotheosis.] A 
making or treating as diabolical, 

Apodictic, -deictic (sepd^di ktik, -dai'ktik), 
a. 1652. [ad. L. apodzcticus, a. Gr. dttobeLKriicos,, 
f. dnobeLKvvvau The analogical sp. is -diet-.] 
Of clear demonstration; established incontro- 
vertibly. (By Kant applied to a judgement e- 
nouncing a necessary and hence absolute truth.) 
var. Apodi-ctical, -dei-ctical (arch.). Hence 
Apodi'ctically, -dei'ctically adv. 

[[Apodio-xis. 1657. [L., a. Gr. dro- 

hictj^is.] Rhet. A figure : Rejecting an argu- 
ment or^objection w'ith indignation as absurd. 
jjApodixis, -deixis (8epd7di*ksis, -dei*ksis). 
lObs. 1623. [L., a. Gr. dnoBei^is.] Demonstra- 
tion, absolute proof. 

((Apodosis (app'ddsis). 1638. [L., a. Gr., f. 
diTodidovaL.] Rhei. The concluding clause of 
a sentence (opp. to protasis ) ; now usu. the 
consequent clause in a conditional sentence, as 
* If thine enemy L'omger.feed him \ 

Apodous (ss'pd^dss), a, 1816. [f. Gr. diro5- 
(see Apode) + -ous.] Zool. Footless, apod. 

11 Apodyteriuni (£ep^iditi9*n^m). 1695. [L., 

a. Gr. dtrodvTTjpLoVj i\ dTrobveiv.] A dressing- 
room ; orig. one in which clothes were deposited 
by those preparing for the bath or paloestra. 

ApogaBic,-gaic(sep£»d3Hk, -grik),^. 1839. 

[f. Gr. dnuyaioz (see Apogee) + -IC.] - APO- 
GEAN. So Apoge'al a. 
Apogeaii(3epodsran),^. 1644. [f. as prec. + 
-AN.] a. Proceeding off from the earth or 
land, b. Of or pertaining to apogee. 

Apogee (seyod^i). 1594. [a. hr. apogle, f. 

L. apogoeum, a. Gr. dito^mov (also dTco'^uov), 
adj. neut., but used absol. by Ptolemy (sc. 
didar-rjiia). The Gr. and L. forms were also 
used.] Astr. i. The point in the orbit of the 
moon, etc., at which it is farthest from the 
earth; also, the greatest distance of the sun 
from the earth in aphelion. (A term of the 
Ptolemaic astronomy which viewed the earth 
as the centre of the universe.) t2. The meri- 
dional altitude of the sun on the longest day 
“1646. 3. Hence fig. a. The most distant spot. 

b. The highest point, climax. 1600. 

1. A, if the sun be supposed to revolve, Aphelion, 
if the earth Woodhouse. 3. The trade of the Nether- 
lands. .had by no means reached its a. Motley. 

Apogeotropic (3epi7|d3zi^fcr^-pik), a. 1880, 

[f. (by Darwin) Gr. and + 7€o- (7^) + -Tpomicos.] 
Bot. Turning away from the ground. Hence 
Apogeotro-pically adv. 
Apogeotxopisni(se:pi?|d3z,^7'tr^,pi2’m).i88o. 

[f. as prec. + -ISM.J The tendency of leaves, 
etc. , to turn away from the earth. 

Apograph (se*pgrai). i6or. [ad. Gi. dtro- 
•ypaipov, f. dTroyp<x<p€LV,] An exact transcript. 
Apoious (apoi*9s), a. rare. 1880. [f. Gr. 
dTTOioy.] Having no active qualities; neutral; 
e.g. water. 

Apojove (ae‘pt?idgdiiv), 1867. [a. Fr., ad. 
mod.L. apojovium^ f. Gr. dnd -1- L. Jov - ; cf. 
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apogee,] A sir. The point in the orbit of a 
satellite of Jupiter at wMch it is farthest from 
the planet. 

A;^lar (ap^'^Tai^, a. 1859. [f. K-pref. 14 
4- Polar.] Bwl. Having no poles or fibrous 
processes, as certain nerve-cells. 

Apolaustic (sepHp’stik), a. 1871. [ad. Gr. 
aTToXaucTTiAro?.] Given to enjoyment; self-in- 
dulgent. 

The lordly, a., and haughty undergraduate i33o. 

Apoiiinarian '.api^iineaTian^, n:. 1586. [f. 
L. Apollinaris of Apollo; also proper name-r 
-AN.] I. Sacred to or in honour of Apollo 
1753 ; tApo’Uinar. 2. Of or pertaining to 
Apollinaris of Laodicea (4th c.), who held he- 
retical opinions on the Incarnation 1659. As 
sb. An adherent of Apollinaris 1586; var. Apol- 
linaTist {?oh.), 

Apollonian (sep^^^i*nian\ a. 1663. [f. L. 
Apollonius, a. Gr.; also proper name + -AN. _ 
I. Pertaining to or resembling Apollo, the sun- 
god of the Greeks and Romans, the patron of 
music and poetry; var. Apollo *nic. _ 2. Of 
Apollonius of Perga, a geometer and investi- 
gator of conic sections 1727. 

Apolio*nicon. 1834. [f. Gr. ojtoXKtavio’^^ 
after karmonicon, etc.] A chamber-organ of 
great power, first exhibited in 1817. 
i| ApoHyon (app lipn). ME. [L., a. Gr. diroX- 
Aucuv, f. diroA.A.t;€ij^.j The destroyer; a name 
given to the Devil. (See Rev. ix. 3-1 1.) Hence 
Apollyonist, a subject of ApoUyon. 
tApoToger. 1621 . [f. Gr. dtroAo70s + -ER 1.] 
A fabulist -1653. 

Apologetic (app-ldd^e-tik). 1605. [a. Fr. 
apoiogitique, ad. L. apologeticus, a. Gr.; see 
Apology.] A. adj, i. Of the nature of a de- 
fence; vindicatory 1649. 2. Regretfully ac- 

knowledging or excusing fault or failure 1855. 

a. A subdued and a. tone Macaulay. 

B. si. I. A formal apology for a defence of a 
person, doctrine, course, etc. 1605- 3. pi. or 

collect, sing. The defensive method of argu- 
ment; often spec. The argumentative defence 
of Christianity 1733. 

2. The science of apologetics, .was unknown till the 
attacks of the adversaries of Christianity assumed 
a learned and scientific character 1834. Hence 
Apodoge*tical«2. = Apologetic <2.; -ly ado. 
tApolO*gical, a. 1607. [f. Gr. dvoKoyia, or 
4 - -IC-AL. ] Of the nature of an apology, 
or of an apologue -1665. 

Apologist (app*l<3^d3ist). 1640. [a. Fr apo- 
logiste, f. Gr. dTroAoyfci; see APOLOGY and -1ST.] 
One who apologizes for, or defends by argument ; 
a literary champion. 

Mr. Hume, the staunch a. ., of all the Stuarts Ld. 
Brougham. 

Apologize (app-lod53iz),z^. 1597. [f. Apo- 
logy +-ize; ci, dnoKoyk-idBai aTToKoy'iC^crOai 
is a deriv. of arroKoyos APOLOGUE .] i . intr. To 
make or serve as an Apology; to offer defen- 
sive arguments; to make excuses. Also in 
mod. usage: To acknowledge and express 
regret for a fault without defence. Const, for. 
ta. trans. {for omitted.) {rare) 1733. 

1. They had very little wine, which the governor 
apologised for De Foe. a. T* apologise his late 
offence Swift. Hence Apo'logi'zer, one who apo- 
logizes; earlier = Apologist. 

Apologue (35*p<?lpg). Also 6-7 -logy. 1552. 
[a. Fr., ad. L., a. Gr. d7roAo7os.] An allegori- 
cal story intended to convey a useful lesson. 
{Bsp, a fable in which the actors or speakers 
are animals or inanimate things.) 

To teach the people in apologies, bringing in how 
one beast talketb with another Latimer. 

Ajpology (app-l^d5i), sb. 1533. [ad, L. apo- 
logia (also used), a. Gr., f. dTrd + -Ao7m.] i. 
The pleading off from a charge or imputation; 
defence or vindication from accusation or as- 
persion. 2. J ustification, explanation, or excuse 
1588. 3. A frank acknowledgement, by way 

of reparation, of offence given, or an explana- 
tion that offence was not intended, with ex- 
pression of regret for any given or taken 1594. 
4. A poor substitute 1754. 

I, Apologie of Syr Thomas More, Knyght; made by 
him, after he had geuen ouer the Office of Lord 
Chancellor of Englande More {title). An A. for the 
Bible Bp. Watson. 2. His enter and exit shall bee 
itrangling a Snake ; and I will haue an Apologie for 
that purpose L. L. L. v. i. 142. 3. In her ffice excuse 

ae (man). 


Came Prologue, and Apologie to prompt Milt. P. L. 
IX. S54. 4. Gibbon, .had no nose at all, only an a. 

for one C. Mathews, Hence fApodogy r, to apo- 
logize {rare^. 

A pOEUeCOTUeter. 1869. [f. Gr. dxro-r/x^Aro> 
T ^irpov.] An instrument for measunng the 
distance of objects. 

A pomeco-metry. 1570. [f. as prec. -r 

-^erpio.] The art or science of measuring the 
distances of objects. 

Apomorpliia (aspt7mp*jfia\ 1869. [f. Gr. dro 
-r MoRPHIA .1 Chem. A white crystalline pow- 
der, Ci-Hi-XOo, obtained by heating morphia 
with an excess of hydrochloric acid : also 
Apomorphine. It is a prompt emetic. 
[Aponeurosis (mpi^iniur^Q-sis). PI. -es. 
1676. FL*., a. Gr., f. airovevpo-etv to change into 
a tendon.] Pays. A -white, shining, fibrous 
membrane] serving as the sheath of a muscle, 
or forming the connexion of a muscle and a 
tendon. Hence A ponenro’graphy, the de- 
scription of aponeuroses. Aponeurodogy, 
the science of aponeuroses. A poneuro*tic a. 
A poneuro'tomy, dissection of the aponeuroses. 
A-poo*p, adv. 1809. [A prep.^} On the 
poop, astern. 

Apopemptic (sepi7pe*mptik). rare. 1753. 
[ad. Gr. aTTOTrefxTrrtKos, f. dTTOiri/JLmtv,] adj. 
Pertaining to dismissal; valedictory, sh. [sc. 
kymnll] 

Apopetalous (mp^jpedabs), a. 1875. [f. 
Gr. d-nd^-akraXov -r -OUS.] Bot. Having the 
petals distinct or free. 

IjApOphasis (ap^'fasis). 1657. [L., a. Gr.] 
Rhet. A figure in which we feign to deny or 
pass over what we really say or advise. 
tApophlegma-tic, a. 1727. [mod. 
formation, not on Gr. analogies ; cf. atrocpKcy’ 
and Phlegmatic.] Med. Promoting 
the removal of phle^. Also as si. [sc. agent.] 
var. Apopblegma’tizajit (prob. f. mod.L.). 
tApoptue^gmatism. 1615. [ad. Gr. dno- 
(pXe^lJXiTKXfios, f. d'lrocpXeyp.ari^eiv.] Med. 1. 
The action of purging phlegm from the head. 
2. An apophlegmatic agent or treatment. 
Apoplitliegm,apotliegm($'p<?J}em). 1553 
[ad, Gr. ouroepdeypa, f. diro + (pOiyyeaOai. The 
sp. apophthegm, preferred by Johnson, is now 
the more usual form in England. Cf. Fr. apoph- 
thegim. It. apotegma.] A terse, pointed say- 
ing, embodying an important truth in few 
words; a pithy or sententious maxim. ^ 

Johnson suddenly uttered.. an a., at which many 
will start : ‘ Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel ’ Boswell. Hence A=pophtliegma*tic, -al, 
apothegm- a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
an a, ; addicted to the use of apophthegms ; senten- 
tious, pithy. A pophthegma’tically, apothegm- 
adv. Apophthe'gmatist, apothegm-, a professed 
maker of apophthegms. Apophthe'gmatize, apo- 
thegm- V. to write or speak in apophthegms. 

Apophyge (ap^*fid3z). 1563. [a. Gr. utto- 
(pvyrjj f. dTro<p€vy€iv, In L. apopkygis, Fr. <2/0- 
phyge', hence better se*p^7fid5.] Arch. The part 
of a column where it springs out of its base, or 
joins its capital, usually moulded into a concave 
sweep or cavetto. 

Apophyllite (ap^-fibit, 3ep(7fi-bit). 1810. [f. 
Gr. diro + (/3uA\ov4--iTE ; so named because it 
exfoliates under the blow-pipe.] Min, A zeo- 
litic mineral, a hydrated silicate of lime and 
potash, with a trace of fluorine; occurring in 
glassy square prisms or octahedrons, or lami- 
nated masses, with a pearly lustre. 
Apophyllous (sepi?fi-bs), a, rare, 1875. 
[f. as prec. +-OUS.] Bot. Having the sepals free. 
II Apophysis (ap^-fisis). PL-es. Also apo- 
physe. 1611. [Gr., f. diro 4- (pvaisJ] i. Rhys. 
A natural protuberance or process, arising 
from, and forming a continuous part of, a bone. 
2. Bot. A dilatation of the base of the theca or 
spore-case in some mosses 1794. Hence Apo*- 
physate a. furnished with an a. {rare). Apo- 
physial (less correctly apophys^) a. belong- 
ing to, or of the nature of, an a.; var. Apo'- 
physary. 

Apoplectic, -al (aepf7ple*ktik, -al) , a. 161 1 . 
[ad. Fr. apoplectique, or L., a. Gr. drrorrXrjKTi- 
Kos, {. dnonXrjcraHv ; see APOPLEXY and -IC, 
-AL^,] I* Of, pertaining to, or causing apo- 
plexy, 2. Suffering from, or showing signs of, 


apoplexy. Also jfg, 1721. ts- = Antapo- 
plectic -1753. 4. si. One liable to, or suffer- 

ing from, apoplexy 1670. 

I. One of your stiff-starched a. cravats Dickens. 
2 . A short-necked a. sort of fellow Miss Alsten. 3 . 
A, balsam j^dison. Hence Apop3e•ctically<a^^f^'. 
Apoplextiform a. having the form of apoplexy. 

A'pCplex. 1533. [rA.'L. apoplexis^OL. 
Gr. diroirATy^iff.] = APOPLEXY. 

A-poplex, V arch. 1602. [f. prec. sb.] To 
stnke with apoplexy, benumb. 

Sure, that sense Is apoplex’d Hatnl. iii. iv. 73. 

Apoplexy (se p^^ipleksi). ME. [a. Fr. apo- 
plexie, ad. L. apoplexia (occ. used), a. Gr. diro- 
irXrjfia, f. dird t xX-qaaeiv.] A malady, sudden 
in Its attack, which arrests the powers of sense 
and motion; usually caused by an effusion of 
blood or serum in the brain, and preceded by 
giddiness, partial loss of muscular power, etc. 
Also transf or fig. 2. Occas. applied to the 
effusion of blood in other organs 1853. 

I. This Apoplexie is (as I take it) a kind of Lethargic, 
a sleeping of the blood, a horson Tingling 2 Hen. IV, 

1. ii. 126. The Apoplexie or falling euill in Hawkes 

Markham. z. a sudden determina- 

tion of blood to the skin Mayne, 

fApore'tic, t-al, rare. 1605. \2..Yx.apo- 
reiique, ad, Gr. dTropTjriKos, f. dirope-€Lv; see 
-AL L] Full of doubts and objections ~i688. 
llAporia (apos'ria, -^-ria). 1589 [L.,a. Gr., 
f. dvopos ; see prec. ] Rhet. A figure : Doubt. 

Aporose (seportm's), a. 1865. [f. Gr. d + 
mod.h. porosm, f. L. porus, a. Gr. ; see Porous.] 
Not porous ; spec, of the corals of the sub-order 
Aporosa. 

tAporrlioe*a. 1646. [mod.L., a. Gr., f, d-no- 
pp€-€iv.] An emanation, effluvium -1681. 

A-port (apos'jt), 1626. [Aprep.'^ + 

Port.] On or towards the port side of the 
ship, the left side when looking forward. To 
put the helm a-port ( = ' to port the helm ') : to 
move the rudder to the starboard side, making 
the ship turn to the right. 

Apose*palous, a. 1875. [f. Gr. drs 6 + Se- 
pal +-ous.] Bot. Having free sepals. 

11 Aposiopesis (se*pi?|S3iii7prsis). 1578. [L., 

a. Gr.] Rhet. A figure, in which the speaker 
suddenly halts, as if unable or unwilling to 
proceed. 

A, , an excellent figure for the ignorant, as * What 
shall I say?* when one has nothing to say Pope. 
Hence A posiope’tic a. 

Aposi'tic, a. 1853. [ad. Gr. dnoairiKo^y f. 
dno + orfroj. ] Med. Tending to diminish appe- 
tite; causing apositia or distaste for food. 

Apostasy (apf?’stasi). Also -acy. ME. 
[ad. L. apostasia, a. later Gr. dnoGraaia = diro- 
urao-is.] I. Abandonment or renunciation 
of one’s religious faith or moral allegiance. 

b. R. C. Ch. The action of quitting a religious 

order or renouncing vows without legal dispen- 
sation 1532. 2. The abandonment of princi- 

ples or party generally 1579. 

I. Raphael . .had forewarned Adam by dire example 
to beware Apostasie Milt. P.L* vii. 44. 2. A. from 

every good principle 1773. 

Apostate (ap^-st^t). ME. [a. Fr., and L. 
apostata, ad. Gr. dTroGTarrjs. The L. apostata, 
with pi. apostata{e)s, was the commoner form till 
1650. J A. si. I. One guilty of Apostasy i ; a 
pervert, b. R. C. Ch. One who renounces a re- 
ligious order without legal dispensation ME. 

2. A turncoat, a renegade ME. 

I, High in the midst . Th’ A. in his Sun-bright 
Chariot sate Milt. P. L. vi. 100. 2. Apostates, to their 
own Country, and Cause 1687. 

B. adj. I. Guilty of Apostasy; renegade, 
infidel; rebellious ME. 2. Deserting princi- 
ples or party: perverted 1671. 

1. So spake th’ Apostate Angel Milt. 2. Those a. 
abilities of men Steele. Hence fApo’State w. = 
Apostatize. Aposta'tic a. {rare) — Apostate <2. i. 
Aposta’tical a. of the nature of apostates^ or apo- 
stasy; fwithdrawing, retrograde; Apo*statism,the 
practice of apostatizing. 

Apostatize (ap^-statoiz), 1552. [ad. late 
L. apostatizare, for earlier apostatare, f. apo^ 
stata.] I. To be guilty of Apostasy {from, 
to) 1611. 2. To abandon a principle, desert 

a party 1648. 

2. He apostatized from your cause Cromwell. 

tA*postem(e, -tuine, -thume. ME. [a. 
Fr., ad. L. apostema, a. Gr., spec, separation of 
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puniler-t matter into an abscess, 1 dirocTa-, 
aTTocrr^yat {cl a 3 s-^^ss), Corraptions are, in 
OFr. apostume (as if f. L. postumii^, changed 
later to etnpo$tu 7 ne\ hence Eng. zmpasiume, 
IMPOSTHUME (cf. posthunzous III i8th c. the 
only form. Accented a'postem by Johnson.] 
A gathering of purulent matter in any part 
of the body; an abscess. Also Hence 

tApo'stemate, -nmate a. formed into an a.; 
festering; sb. = Apostem. fApo'stemate, 
-umate v, to be affected with an a.; mtr. to 
fester. tApo stemaiioiijetc-, the formation of 
ana,; = Apostem. Apostematons a. of the 
nature of an a. ; characterized by abscesses. 

II A posteriori [3 ppsteTii 63 Toi,a poste-rio ri), 
advb. (and adj.) phr. 1710. [L., opp. to a 

priori.'] A phrase used to characterize reason- 
ing frorci effects to causes, from expenence and 
not from axioms; empirical, inductive; induc- 
tively. 

Knowledge a posteriori is a synonym for knowledge 
empirical or from experience Sir \V. Hamilton. 

Aposthtmie, -ation, etc. ; see Aposteme. 

Apostil, -ille (app-stil), sd. 1527. [a, Fr. 
apostille^ oi imkn. origin; see Postil. ?conn. 
with OF. apost : — L. appositum.] A marginal 
note, comment, or annotation. 

The world.. was to move upon protocols and apo- i 
stilies Motley. Hence Apo'stilt'. to write marginal 
notes to (rare). 

Apostle (app*s’l). [Two forms: i. OE. 
aposiol, (ME. aposiel, -yl), ad. L. apostolus (a. 
Gr. dTTotrToXor, f. a.troaTk'bX^iv. 2. the current 
apostle (t:i225), a. OFr. apostle (later apostre^ 
mod. apotre). In i6th c. the OFr. spelling 
prevailed. The pop. form in ME. was ‘\postel 7 \ 
fi. (As in Gr.) One sent, a messenger; ap- 
plied in N. T. to Jesus Christ -1611. 2. spec. 

The twelve witnesses w'hom J esus Christ sent 
forth to preach his Gospel; also, later, Barna- 
bas (Acts xiii. 2, xiv. 14), and Paul, the Apostle 
of the Gentiles OE. 3. One who in any way i 
imitates or resembles the Apostles ME. ; esp. \ 
the missionary who first plants Christianity in 
any region ME.; the chief advocate of a new 
principle or system 1810. t4. The Acts and 

Epistles of the Apostles -1794. tS- A letter 
dimissory; pi. in J?om. Law. A short statement 
of the case, sent up by a lower to a higher court, 
when an appeal is made “i7S3- 

I. Neither is an a. greater then he that sent him 
Rhem. John xiii. 16. 2. The glorious company of the 
Apostles praise Thee Te Deum. 3. The king’s booted 
apostles Burton. Boniface has gained the title of the 
A of Germany 1844. M. Comte is., an a. of science 
187a 

Comb.j etc. : a. skttlls, very long and narrow skulls 
Laing ; A. spoons, old-fashioned silver spoons, the 
handles of which end in figures of the Apostles. 
Hence Apo’stlehiood, the office or position of an a. 
(arcJu). So Apo’stleship. Apo’stolize v. (rare), 
trans. to proclaim (a message); iutr, to act as or 
like an a. 

tApOstoi*le. ME. only. [a. OFr. apostolie, 
later -oile'. — ^late L. ^apostolius\ prop. adj. 
Apostolic.] The pope. 

Apostolate (apf7*st^kit). 1642. [ad. L. apo- 
stolatus', see Apostle.] The office or position 
of an apostle; leadership in a propaganda. 

I no otherwise assume the A of England . . than I 
assume the A of all Europe Wesley, 

Aposto*liaii. = Apostolic sh. (heretic). 

Apostolic (sep<?stp*lik). 1477. \2L.Yt.ap0st0- 
lique, ad. L., a, Gr. aTrocrroXLKos ; see Apostle.] 
A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to, or contempora- 
neous with, the Apostles 1549. a. Of the 
nature or character of the Apostles 1549. 3. 

Of or pertaining to the pope as successor of 
St. Peter; papal 1477. 

I. And a. statues^ climb To crush the imperial urn 
Byron. 2. A. charity Cowper, devotion to the service 
of the poor De Quincev. 3. Dependent on the A. 
See Lingard. Hence ApostO’licism, profession of, 
or claim to, apostolidty. Apo'stoli’city, the quality 
of being a. in character or origin. 

B. sb. A heretical sect, who imitated the 
Apostles, in wandering about without staves, 
shoes, money, or bags 1580. 

ApostO'lical, a. {sb.) 1546. [a. OFr., f. as 
prec. -h-AL^.] I. Connected with or relating 
to the Apostles, or to what is apostolic 1577. 
2. Of the Apostolic See 1546. 3. Formerly 

(and still occas.) ~ Apostolic 1548. 4. sb. 1 


One who maintams the doctrine of apostolical 
succession 1839. 

I. Apostolical succession (Reel.), an uninterrupted 
transmission of spiritual authority through a succes- 
sion of bishops from the Apostles wards. H ence 

Aposto’lically adv. Aposto*licalness. 1. 0hs. 
Apostroptiei (app-str^^ff). Also t-phy. 1533. 
a. L., a. Gr, ditoCTpocp-q, f. diro -r arpoipr}.^ 
I. Raet. A figure, in which a speaker or writer 
suddenly stops m his discourse, and turns 
to address pointedly some person or thing, 
either present or absent; an exclamatory ad- 
dress. (Not confined, as occas. stated, to a 
person present (Quintilian), and the absent, or 
dead.) 2. Bot. The aggregation of protoplasm 
and chlorophyll-grains on the cell-walls adja- 
cent to other cells ; opp. to epistrophe 1875. 

1. The a. to light at the commencement of the third 
book [of Paradise Lost) Coleridge. 

Apostroplie 2 (app-str^fz). Also f-plitis. 
1588. [a. Fr. apostrophe, ad. L. apostrophus, a. 
Gr. 7} drrucTTpocpos (sc. Trpoaqj^ca). Prop, tri- 
syllabic, as in Fr., but ignorantly confused with 
prec. ] 1 1 . The omission of one or more letters 
in a w'ord -1642. 2. The sign (’) used to in- 

dicate the omission of a letter, as in o'er; and 
as a sign of the mod. Eng. genitive or posses- 
sive case, as in boy's, men's, Moses', etc. 1588. 

It orig. marked merely the omission of e in writing, 
as in folio nom. pi,, but was gradually dis- 
used exc. in, and extended to ail, possessives. 

Youfindenot the apostrophas [? apostrophus], and 
so misse the accent L. L.L. iv. ii. 123. 

Apostroptde (8ept7istrp*fik), a. 1795. [f. 
prec. +-IC.] I. Of, pertaining to, or given to 
the use of, rhetorical apostrophe 1820; var. 
Apcstrophal. 2. Of or pertaining to the 
grammatical apostrophe 1795. 

Apostropliize (apf7*str^f3iz), S'. 1611. 1. 

f. Apostrophe \ Rhet. To address in an apo- 
strophe 1725. Also absol. 2. f. Apostrophe 2. 
To omit one or more letters of a word ; to mark 
with the sign (’) the omission of letters 1611. 
Hence Apo’strophized a. (in both senses). 
Apostxime, -ation,etc.; see Aposteme, etc. 
Apotactite (sep^tje-ktoit). 1727. [a. med.L. 
apotactita, ad. Gr. dnoraKTiTijs, f. aTrora/cros 
(cf. Luke ix. 61).] One of an early Christian 
sect, who renounced all their possessions in 
imitation of the early church in Jerusalem, 
t Apo*telesiii (app'tflezm). rare. 1636. [ad. 
Gr. dTroriKeajm, f. diroT€A€-«v.] i. (as in Gr.) 
The result, the sum and substance. 2. Astrol. 
The casting of a horoscope 1651. Hence Apo- 
telesma*tic a. of or pertaining to the casting of 
horoscopes. 

tApO'thec. 1591. \z..O^x.ap 0 iheqtie^didi.'L. 
apotheca, a. Gr. diroOTjKrj.'l A shop, or store- 
house ; esp. for drugs. Also pg. *-1657. 
Apothecary (ap^‘])zlcari). ME. [a.OFr.^/^?- 
tecaire : — late L. cspothecarius; see Apothec.] 
f I. orig. One who kept a store or shop of non- 
perishable commodities, spices, drugs, comfits, 
preserves, etc. 2. spec, fte earlier name for : 
One who prepared and sold drugs for medicinal 
purposes; now called a druggist or pharma- 
ceutical chemist. The modern apothecary is a 
general medical practitioner, by licence of the 
Apothecaries Company; but in pop. usage the 
term is archaic. ME. 1*3. [cf. OFr. apotecarie, 
and late L. apothecaria 7 \ Drugs collectively; 
a store of drugs; medici treatment by drugs 
-1621. 4. attrib. 1562. 

2. Apothecaries' Weight : that by which drugs are 
compounded. O, true Appothecary : Thy drugs are 
quicke Rom. <§• Jut. v. iii. no. 4, A. shops 1601. 
llApothecitim (sepiijjf-jmni), PL -a. 1830. 
[mod.L., a, Gr. *dvo97{Kiov^ dim. of drT0$7}fcr).~] 
The shield or spore-case, containing the fructi- 
fication in lichens. 

Apothegm, -them, vars. of Apophthegm. 
Apothem (ae'pdpem). [mod. f. Gr. dtron- 
OiveUj after Okpia ; cf. Fr. apothhned\ i. Math. 
In a regular polygon; The perpendicular 
dropped from the centre upon one of the sides. 
Cf. offset. 2. The insoluble brown deposit 
which forms in vegetable extracts exposed to 
the air (Berzelius). 

Apotheosis {^polpi’bsis, app ]}z,^u*sis). 1605. 
[a. L., a. Gr. diroBioiffiS) f. diro -4- Oed-eiv to make 
a god of. (Th® second pronunc. is now more 
usual.] I. The action of ranking, or fact of 


being ranked, among the gods; deification; 
divine status. 2. The exaltation of any person, 
principle, practice, etc. ; the canonization of 
saints; a deified idea! 1651. 3. Lvsely, Ascen- 
sion to glory, release from life; resurrection 1649. 

I. Thac w hich the Grecians call Apotheosis . . v. as the 
supreme honour w’hich a man could attribute unto 
man Bacon. z. The a. of IMilton jjsq. of familiar 
abuses Coleridge. _ 3. His IMajesties Speech upon 

the Scaffold, and His Death or A, 1649. 

Apotheosize (sepoprossiz, app'pipsdi z\ v. 
1760. T. prec. T -IZE. ] To elevate to, or as if to, 
the rank of a god; to exalt, var. Apotheose. 
IjApOtoesis (ap^*]>isis). 1811. [L., a. Gr.,f. 
aTTOTiBevai.'] 1. (As in Gr.) The setting of a 
fractured or dislocated limb. 2. rirch. — Apo- 
PHVGE. 

Apotome (app*t£^mz). Also -tomy. 1571. 
[a. Gr., f. dTTorep.v€LV.'j 1. Math. The differ- 
ence of two quantities, commensurable only in 
power [t.e. in their squares, etc.); as between 
V 2 and I, which is the difference between the 
diagonal and side of a square. 2. Mus. A va- 
riety of semitone 1696. 

ApO'tropous, a. 1880. [f. Gr. diroT/joiros (f. 
dTrorpeTTgii/) -h-ous.] Bot. Turned away. 
Apozem (se'pdzem). arch. Also f-zeme. 
1603. [a- Fr. apozbme, ad. late L. apozema, a, 
Gr. duo^eixa, f. dtrd-i-^e-etj'.] Med. A decoction 
or infusion. Hence tApozcmical a. 
fAppaiT, apai*r, v. [ME. ampayr-i, ad. 
OFr, empeirer, amp- (mod. empirer), f. m-== 
en--\-*-peireri — Lt.pejorare, i.pejor-. The prefix 
am-, treated as native an- faef. a cons., was re- 
duced to a-, and later erron. spelt ap-; see Ap- 
prefp- Empeyr, empair in i6th c. was refash, 
after L. as Impair, the form now current-] 

1. trans. To Impair -1643. 2. intr, (refl, 

pron. omitted) To deteriorate -1581. 

Appal, appall (apg-l), v. ME. [’a. OFr. 
apahr, apalhr, later ap[p)alir to w'ax pale ; 
also trans. to make pale. This etym. accounts 
for the seztses better than for the forms. See 
also the simple Pall v., and Pale v. and a. 
The better sp. is appall, as in the derivatives.] 
ti- int7\ To wax pme or dim ME. only; fig, to 
fail, decay -1596; to lose savour, etc., to become 
flat or stale (cf. Pall v.) -1568. 1*2. To lose 

heart, become dismayed 1450. fa. trans. To 
make pale -1583 to cause to fade or fail, 
to impair -1616. t4- To quell (anger, pride, 

etc.) [rare) -1598. 5. To cause the heart oif 

(any one) to sink, to dismay 1532. Also absol. 

5. A man . . that dare looke on that which might ap- 
pall the Diuell Macb, iii. iv. 59. aisol. Thoughts that 
awe but not appal Keble. ^ Hence fAppa*!, appall 
sb, the act of appalling ; dismay (rare), Appa'lled 
ppl.a. fmade pale or faint; made flat or stale (cf. 
Palled) ; bereft of courage, etc. by sudden terror, dis- 
mayed; alsoy?^. Appa*Umgly Appa'lment, 
consternation (rare), 

tAppale, apale (ap<f'*l), zt. 1500. [? (i) ad. 
Fr. appalir, (2) assim. of appall to Pale a. or 
V., or (3) new formation on Pale a. or v. See 
prec. vb.] i. intr. = Appal v. i. -1598. 2. 

trans. =Appal v. 3, 5. -1686. 

2. Make mad the guilty and apale the free Haml. 11. 
ii. SQo. Hence tAppa*lement, the action of dis- 
maying; dismay. 

II Appaflta [It., f. appaltared\ A monopoly. 

Disraeli. 

Appanage, var. of Apanage. 

Apparail, -ment, obs. f. Apparel, etc. 
fApparance. rare. 1546. [a. OFr. apar- 
ance : — L. adparantem.'] Preparation -1594. 
t A'ppaxate. rare. 1600. Anglicized f. Ap- 
paratus. 

f Appara-tion. 1533. [ad. L. apparaiionemr^ 
Preparation -1657. 

Apparatus (aepar^-tips). PI. (raj'e) -atus, 
-abuses. 1628. [a. L., f. apparare, f. ad -f pa- 

rare?^ ti» The work of preparing ; preparation 
-1722. 2. The things collectively in which 

preparation consists, and by which its processes 
are maintained; equipments, material, machi- 
nery; material appendages or arrangements 
1628. 3. esp. The mechanical requisites for 

scientific experiments or investigations 1727; 
the organs by which natural processes are car- 
ried on 1718; materials for the critical study of 
a document 1727. 

j. An a. and necessary introduction thereunto 1638. 


b (Ger. Kbln). 0 (Fr. peu). ii (Ger. Mi/ller). w (Fr. d«ne). v (c«rl). e (e®) (thm). e (ei) (idn). § (Fr. tee), a (fzr, f«n, ^^zrth). 
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z. The gaudy a, of female vanity 1757. 
a. of \isioa Butler- 


a. The whole ! x. A sudden a. of the foul fiend Scott. The ^ of 
^ I a new public body in the state M. Arnold. 4* f he 

Ap^5xeflilS-r£i: c. arcA. >. OFr. j 

apareilkr (mod. app-] : — Rom. ^adpancuiare, | s^ch a terrible a. to them LniN'csTosE. 

f. ad +• ^pariculum, dim. of j^ur. For cpp- see ; j thinke it is the w^eakenesse of^mine eje;^ Thai 

Ap- prefP In infieraons -/ is nsu. doubled in j shapes this monstrous X.JuL C, iv. iii. 277. Hence 

G. Brit, single in U. S.“ Usually trans. or ' Appari'tional ^z. spectral, subjective. 
refl. ti. trans. To maice ready or prepare | Apparitor 'apse'ntsj). 1528. ^a. L., i. _ 
{far) -1631. 2. To furnish w.th things neces- pjrere, to appear as an attendant; see Appear. __ 

sary ME. ; tto equip for fighting -1672. 3. To Ti. The servant or attendant of a civJ or eccles 

array t\ith proper clothing , to attire. (The , oii^cer. i 2 ,spec.z.,{JKcm,Anizq.)A^eneTdiTi 3 me 
ordinary sen^e, but now crJz„ and not in * for the public sen-’ants of the Roman magistrates 
■' ■ ■ ■' ‘1533. b. A beadle in a Umversity, etc., who 


spoken use. I ME. Also/'^. iarch.) 

2. Ryal shippes. .ful wel arayd and enparelled and 
enarmed Canton’. 3. They w. icb are gorgeously ap- 
parelled Luke vii. 25. When thou wert appareld 

m thy flesh Tourneur. Apparelled in celestial li’hi 
WoRDSw. Looke sueet, speake faire.^. Apparel! vice 
like vertues harbenger Com, Err, ni. iL 12. Hence 
AppaTelment, fpieparation ; concr, equipment, ap- 
parel \rare\ ^ 

Apparel ap3e*rH),rA a.OFr. 

(mod. appardht f. \b. apa.reiller\ see AJ'PAREL 
D'.] ti. The work of fitly preparing -1485 ; 
concr, materials, requisites, apparatus -1725; i 
furniture, appendages (as of a house, gun, etc.) ! 
-1535. 3. The outfit of a ship \firck.) ME. i 

3. Personal outfit or attire; clothing, raiment 
{arch.) ME. t4. Aspect -1526. 5. fOma- 

ment ME. (only); esp, ornamental embroidery 
on certain eccles. vestments (revived) 1485. 

I. Socrates sayde That women ben thappara j les to 
cacche men Caxton. 2. Tackle, A., Provisions, etc, 
Charier-pariy. 3. The Appaxell oft proclaimes the 
man Haml. i. iiu 72. Style (the appaxell of matter) 
1610. 5. The Albe. . should be made . . with apparells 
Pugin. 

f Apparence, -ance. ME. [a. OFr. apar- 
ence, -ance, Subseq. refash, as Appearance 
byassim. to the vb. appear.)^ i. =Appe. 4E- 
ANCE (in all senses) -1686. 2. The position 

of being heir apparent -1628. 

Apparency (apea*rensi, apssT-). arch. ME. 
[ad. L. apparentza, f. apparentem't see Appa- 
rent. Cf. transparency . 1 ti. Appearance 
-1684. a* quality of being apparent ; visi- 
bility; show of reason 1604, 3. The position 

of being heir apparent 1741. 

Apparent (ape^T&t, apasT-), a. ME. [a. 
OFr. aparant, -ent : — L. apparentem, apparere^ 
subseq. refash.; see Appear.] i. Meeting 
the eyes, showing itself; visible, plainly seen 
(arch.), fs. Conspicuous -1603. 3. Manifest 

to the understanding; evident, obvious ; palpable 
ME. t4. Likely so far as appearances go 
-1754 5. Seeming, as distinct from (though 

not necessarily opposed to) what really zs. Con- 
trasted with real. (The commonest sense now, ) 
1645. t6. si. [by ellipsis.] An heir apparent. 
Also Jig. -1646. 

X. An Owl-eyed buzzard that . .sees not things ap- 
parent Withers. 3. The mind is repelled by useless 
and a. falsehood Johnson. In Heir apparent etc. : 
Manifest, evident; applied to one who will undoubt- 
edly inherit, if he survive the present possessor ; opp. 
to heir presumptive. 4 The three a. candidates are 
Fox, Pitt, and Murray H. Walpole, s* His real merit, 
and a. fidelity Gibbon. 6. Next to thyselfe, and my 
young Rouer, he*s Apparant to my heart Wint. T. i. 
li. 178. Hence tAppaTcnt v. to make a. {rare). 
Appa*rentness (rare). 

Apparently, ME. [f.prec.adj.+-LY2.] 
1 1 . Evidently ; visibly-r65i. 3. Evidently to the 
understanding; clearly 1553. 3- Seemingly; 

contrasted with really. (See Apparent 5.) 
1566. 4. So far as one can judge 1846. 

I. The Prophets . . who saw not God a- Hke unto 
Moyses Hobbes. 

Apparition (0ep2.rx‘Jon). 1481. [a. Fr., ad. 
L. appariiioneTn", see Appear. The senses 
are late L. and Fr, In etym. and sense-de- 
velopment = Appearance, hut now in use 
mainly in sense 7.] i. The action of appearing, 
or becoming visible 1525. a. Astr. The first 
appearance of a star, etc., after disappearance 
or occultation 1556. ts. The manifestation of 
Christ; the Epiphany; the season commemorat- 
ing it. -1703. 4. Astr. Visibility, esp. of a star, 
planet, or comet 1601. ts. Semblance -1667; 
form or aspect -1660. 6. That which appears ; 
an appearan ce, esp. if remarkable or unexpected ; 
a phenomenon 1481. 7. spec. An immaterial 

appearance as of a real being; a spectre, phan- 
tom, ghost. (The sense now current.) 1601. 
Also trans f. or fig. tS. An illusion, a sham -1679. 


^533- ^ 

carr.es the mace 1727. 3* ^ heraid, pur- 

suivant, usher (/j/. and 15^^- 4» 
appears 18^3 (rare). 

I. All the hell pestering rabble of Somners and Ap- 
paritors Milt. 2. a- Six hundred apparitors, who 
would be styled at prc'^ent either secretaries, or clerks, 
or ushers, or messengers Gibbon. 
t Appa*SSionate, ppl. a. 1580. [ad. It. ap- 
passionato.') Imp^sioned — 1609* Hence "tAp- 
pa'ssionate v. to impassion. 
tAppa*st 1580. [a. Fr. (mod. appat), f. d + 
past : — L. pastas f {.pascere.) Food, bait —1633. 

Appaume (zpo-ms) , ppl> 1864. [Fr., f. d 

-Tpaume : — L. palmaA Her. With the hand 
open, so as to display the palm. 

Appay, late sp. of Apay v. 
t Appea*ch, v. [M 'E.apeche^ xf^xfianpec he (see 
A-pref. 10, A^-pref. 4). Eng. or AFr. f. enpescher 
~ ijnpedicare, i.rnt-^pedtca, f. pcdem. Dis- 
placed by Impeach, latinized f. enpecke, suhseq. 
re-introduced.] i» To impede, delay 1460. 

2. To impeach -1650. 3* To asperse (honour, 

character, etc.) -1700. 4- To inform against 

(a cnme, etc.) -1658. 5- To "peach’. 

All's Well I. iii. 197. Hence tAppea-cher, 
one who impeaches; an informer. tAppea-ch- 
ment, a criminal charge. 

Appeal {&prl),v. [ME.^jJd/^,a.OFr. apeler 
: — L. app-, adpellare, i.adpellere. See A?- pref,') 
The change of to -ea- was a i6th c. * reform 
1 . trans. To appeal a person. Obs.ox Hist. i. 
To call (one) to answer before a tnbunal ; in 
Law : To accuse of a crime which the accuser 
undertakes to prove, spec. a. To impeach of 
treason, b. To turn * approver and accuse an 
accomplice of treason or felony, c. To accuse 
of a heinous crime, in respect of which the ac- 
cuser demands reparation. Ois. exc. Hist. 2. 
Tochallenge(a!r6*A) ME. tS* To claim as judge 
(rare) ME only; to call to witness (ratr^) -1649. 

X. To appeale a man is as much as to accuse him 
Coke, 3. To a, Cesar Acts xxv. the testi- 

mony of God Milt. 

IL intr. Const, to. i. To remove a case 
from an inferior to a higher court ; also A?. M E. 

3. To call upon an authority for sanction or 
decision in one's favour ME.; alsoyf^. ME. 3. 
To call to a witness, etc., for corroboration ME. 

4. To make entreaty, or earnest request, to a 
person j^rathing 1540. 5* To address oneself 
to some principle, faculty, class, etc., in ex- 
pectation of support 1794 

I. They appeale from custome to reason Hobbes. 
fig. To a, from Philip drunk to Philip sober. _ Provb. 
phr. To appeal to the country (sc . from parliament)'. 
to dissolve parliament after an adverse vote in the 
House of Commons, in order to take the sense of the 
constituencies on the question. 2. fig. To a. to the 
sword Macaulay. 3. I a. to the judicious observers 
for the truth, etc, Steele. 4 I appell to your High- 
nes for mercy Cromwell. 5. He appealed to their 
sense of feudal honour Freeman. Pictures a. to the 
eye, arguments to the reason (ynodi). 

nL trans. To appeal a thing. To remove to 
a higher tribunal 1481, 

To a. a case of taste to a court of final judicature 
Lowell. Hence Appea*lable a. that can be appealed 
against, or to. Appearier, one who inakes an appeal, 
or brings an accusation. Appea*lingly adv. im- 
ploringly. Appea'lingness. 

App^l (apzT), sb. ME. [a. OFr. apel (mod. 
appel), f. cLpelerx see Appeal v.) i. A calling 
to account before a legal tribimal; in Law : A 
criminal accusation made by one who under- 
took under penalty to prove it. See Appeal 
V. I. Obs. exc. Hist. ta. A challenge -1700. 
3. The transference of a case from an inferior 
to a higher court; the application for such 
transference; the transferred case ME. transfi. 
as an appeal to the country 1799. 4* The 

call to an authority for vindication, or to a 


witness for corroboration. Cf. Appeal v. 5, 6. 
1626. 5. A call for help, etc. ; an entreaty 

1039. 6. Language addressed to, or likely to 

inftuence, some particular principle, faculty, 
class, etc. 1833. 

I. Aumerle is guiitie of my true Appeale Rick, //, 
IV. i. 79. An a. of treason Tomli.n’s, ot telony Cox. 3. 

I Court cf .appeal a court for re-hearing cases pre- 
“ ^ viously tried m inferior courts. 4 They saw no hope 
but in an a. to arms Freeman. 

Appear (apD*j), v. [ME. apere^ a. aper-^ 
stem of OFr. apar-ezr, -otr : — L. adp-, apparere. 
Later appere. Appear. See Ap- prefi.'^, and for 
-ea- cf. Appeal v, Orig. rhymed with bear.) 

1 . To come forth into view, as from conceal- 

ment, or from a distance ; to become visible. 
3. To be in sight, be visible ME. 3. To pre- 
sent oneself formally before a tnbunal ; hence, 
to act as counsel ME. 4. To come before the 
public in any character or capacity ; to come 
out 1607. 5. To be plainly set forth in a docu- 
ment; to be declared; to occur 1531. 6. To 

be plain, manifest ME; irnpers. ME. ^ 7. To 
be in one’s opinion; to seem. Also irnpers, 
ME. 8, To seem, as distinguished from to 
be; to be to the superficial observer 1599. 

X. The Dutch begin to a- again near Gravesend 
Marvell. Aperede an ongel of heuene in here slepe 

ME. 3. Mr. appeared for the prosecution {mod). 

4 To a, at St- James’s Coffee House Addison, in print 
Pope. 5. As more large apperyth in for-sayde auto- 
ly’te 1531. 6. It doth appeare, you are a worthy J udge 
Merck. V. iv. i. 236. 8. That they may appeare vnto 
men to fast Matt, vi. 16. Hence fAppeam sh. ap- 
pearance {rare). AppeaTer (senses i, 3). Appea*r- 
mgly adv. seemingly. 

Appearance (apls'rans). [ME. aparattfice, 
ong. a. Fr. aparance, -ence : — L. apparentia f. ap- 
parentem, apparere. Subseq. assim. to the vb. 
appere, Appear. Cf. Apparence, -ENcy,-ENT. ] 
r. The action of appearing (see Appear 1), 

2. The action of appearing formally; esp. in a 

court to answer or prosecute a suit or charge ; 
called making or putting in an appearance 
ME. 3. The action of coming before the 
public, etc. , in any character 1671 ; the coming 
out of a book 1882. 4. Occurrence in a docu- 
ment 1868. 5. Show, parade 1591. 6. Ap- 

pearing or seeming to be; semblance ME.; 
tlikelihood -1793; ^subjectively, perception 
-1627. 7. Apparent form, look, aspect ME. ; 

pi. the general ‘ look ’ of things 1677. 8. esp. 

as opp. to reality : Outward look or show ME. 
9. concr. That which appears, or meets the 
view; esp. a natural phenomenon 1666; an ap- 
parition 1470. 

I. The a. of the fleet was unlocked for Freeman. 
2. All men must put in a personal a. at the last Assize 
Spurgeon. 3. The gravity of my behaviour at my very 
first a. in the world Addison. S All who pretend to 
make an A. Steele. 6. To all appearance ; so far as 
appears to any one. With the a. of safety Smeaton. 
7. Thou hast a grim apparence Coriol. iv. v. 66, pi. 
Appearances are ail in your favour {mod.). 8. To pre- 
serve an a. of consistency Paley. ^ To save ox keep up 
appearances', to maintain artificially the outward 
signs. 9. Natural appearances Co wper. Whose., 
sword Had three times slaine th’ a. of the Xing 
2 Hen. /F, 1. ii. 128. var. fAppeaTency. 
Appeasable (apfzab’l), a. 1549. [a. OFr. 
apaisable; see Appease and -ABLE.] Capable 
of being appeased. 

Appease (apf’z), v. [ME apese^ a. OFr. 
apeser^i apaisier (mod. apaiser), f. a. +pais (mod. 
paix) : — L, pacem. See Ap- prefix ^ and for -ea- 
cf. Appeal w.] i. To bring to peace, settle 
(strife, etc,); tto calm (persons) -1774. Also 
fig. 3. To pacify (anger, etc.) ; also fig . ; to 
propitiate (him who is angry) ME. 3. To as- 
suage, allay, or relieve ME. 4. To pacify, by 
satisfying demands (lit. and fig.) 1548. Also 
\refl. and \intr. in all senses. 

X. To a. a mutiny Bacon, a disordred city Knollfs. 
a. To a. enmity by blandishments and bribes John- 
son, the incensed Father Milt. P. L. v. 846. 3. To a. 
anxiety 1828. 4 To apease mennes bodyly thruste 

Caxton. Bacchus appeased him [Vulcan] with wine 
N ewton. Hence Appea'ser, one who or that which 
appeases. fAppea'sive a. tending to appease i^are). 

Appeasement (apf-zment). ME. [a. OFr. 
apaisement; see Appease.] i. The action 
or process of appeasing. 3. Pacification, 
satisfaction 1586. var. fAppea-se (rare). 
Appellant (ape-lant). 1480. [a. Fr., f. ap- 
peler; see Appeal v. and -ANT.] 

A. adj. 1. Law and gen. Appealing : a. ao 


{e(m«n). a (pass), au (Io«d). e (cat). { (Fr. chef), a (ever). ^ eye), y (Fr. eaude-yie). i (sft). j (Psyche). ^ (what). ^ (got). 
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cliaing, challenging; b. appealing to a higher 
t-ibanal; c. asking or cr}ing for aid. 1593. 
3. Lazi\ Appellate 18 iS. 

B. s 5 . I. One who appeals another of treason, 
etc. ; see Appeal a i. Ots. exc. Hisi, Hence, 
fA challenger “1671. 2. One who Appeals 

(senses 4, 5, 6) 1611. b. Ch, Hist, in pi. The 
j ansenists and others \v ho appealed to a general 
coancil against the ‘Unigenitns’ bull 1753. 
3. One who Appeals (senses 7, 8) 1704. 

1. Ans »ver thy a. "Who now defies thee thrice to 
single fight Milt. Sams. 1220. 3. An humble, .a. for 
the laurel Swift. 

Appellate {ape’Hh). 1726. [ad. L. appella- 
ins\ see Appeal t/.] ppl. a. Appealed to, tak- 
ing cognizance of appeals 1768. One w ho 
is appealed against {rare) 1726. 

Appellate ^ce-pel^Jt), v, rare. 1765. [f. L. 
apt>ellat-\ see Appeal v.'] To call, designate. 
Appellation (aepel^i’Jsn). ME. [a. Fr.,ad. 
L. appellationem ; see Appeal v.'\ ti. (f. 
OFr. apele?'.) = Appeal sd. 3 (-1679) ; the ac- 
tion of appealing or calling on -1671. 2. (f. 

Fr. appeler, or L. appellare. ) Calling by a name, 
nomenclature 1581. 3. A designation or name 

given to a person, thing, or class ME. 

3. Stenny, an v. he always used of and towards the 
Duke Clarendon. Hence Appella’tional a. 
Appellative (ape-lativ). 1520. [ad. L. ap- 
pelativuSt f. appellat~\ see Appeal.] A adj. 
I, Designating a class; common as opp. to 
proper. t3. Of the nature of an Appellation 
( sense 3) -1654. 3. Of or pertaining to the 

^ving of names i860. 

B. sh. I. A common noun, or name applica- 
ble to each member of a class 1591. 2. A de- 

signation, or descriptive name 1632. 

2. Wily Will justified his a. Scott. Hence Appe’l- 

latively adv. as a common noun, 
fAppe-Uatory, a. 1553. cLppellato- 

rius, f. appeUator^\ see Appeal and -ory.] 
Pertaining to an appellant or an appeal -1726. 

Appellee (sepelP, apedr). 1531. [a. Fr. 
peliy pa. pple, of appeler \o Appeal.] Law. i. 
One who is appealed against. (See Appeal 
V. I, 2.) t2. The defendant in an appeal; now 

called the respondent. Cotgr. 

Appellor (ape*l^.r, £E'pel/i). ME. [a. AFr. 
apelour: — OFr. apeleor: — L. appellatorem\ see 
Appeal.] One who accuses of crime, chal- 
lenges, or informs against an accomplice. 
Appanage, obs. f. Apanage. 
tAppe*nd, ME. [a. OFr. apendre^ to per- 
tain:— -L. appendere^ for appendere^ f. ap- = ad- 
+pendere. Notconn. (inEng.) withAppENDt/.^] 
hitr. To belong, pertain, or be proper -1470. 
Hence Appe'ndmg ppl. a. = Appendant. 
Append (apemd), 1646. [a. L. appen- 
dere\ see Append z/.^] trans. i. To hang on, 
attach as a pendant 1646. 2. To attach as an 

accessory 1779, or as an appendix 1843. 

2. Some additional remarks .. are appended Mill. 
Appendage (apemdedg). 1649. [f. prec.-f- 
-AGE; cf. apanage (in 17th c. appennage).] i. 
That which is attached as if by being hung on ; 
a subsidiary, but not an essential, adjunct 1713 ; 
esp, an addition to territory or property 1667; 
Nat. Hist, a subsidiarjr organ 1785. Also 
transf. of persons 1838. 

r. Dwelling-houses and their appendages Digby. 
Antennae and other appendages used for feeling 1874. 
The dance.. being. .merely an a. to the Song 1763. 
Hence Appe*ndagedj5^/. a. having an a. 
Appendance, -ence (ape*ndms). 1523. [a. 
Fr., f, a{p)pendre; see Append ti. A de- 
pendent possession -1662. t2. An extraneous 
adjunct or concomitant *-1677. 3* Law. The 

fact of being appendant 1832. 
tAppe*ndancy, -ency. 1615. [f. Appen- 
dant. ] 1. 1 he quality or state of being appen- 
dant 1641. 2. =Appendance 2. -1669. 
Appendant, -ent (apemdent). 1509. [a. 
Fr., pr. pple. of appendre. Orig. conn, with 
Append t/.i, but influenced by Append v.^'] 

A. adj. Const, to, on. i. Law. Attached or 
belonging as an additional but subsidiary right 
1523, 2. Attached in a subordinate relation; 

adjunct 1577. 3, Attendant, consequent 1509. 
4. lit. Hanging attached {to) 1576. 

I. Those tenantes that haue commen appendaunt 
Fitzherb. Liberties.. a. to manors Selden. 3. A 
pleasure embased with no a. sting South. 4. The seal 
a. by a silken cord 1874. 


B. jT. tne adj. used aAv/.j arch. i. Law. 
I A lesser ngnt or property attached by prescnp- 
I tion to one more important 1525. 2. An ap- 

1 pendage; a dependency 1587; also transf. of 
{ persons 1641. 3. A consequent quality, pro- 

I party , principle, etc. 1587 " 4. An appendix; 

1 a pendant 1570. 

3. The numerous corollaries orappendents Coleridge, 

Appe^ndicai, 1850. f.h,.appendicem + 
-AL ^.] Of the nature of an appendix, 
t Appe-ndicate, V. rare, 1677. [f. as prec.] 
To append. Hence tAppe ndica'tion, addi- 
tion by way of appendix {t'are). 
rAppe-ndice, v. rare. 1661. [f appendice 
sb.; see Appendix.] To add as an appendix 
-1702. inir. To form an appendi.x. Hence 
Appe*ndicmg ppl. a. appendant. 

Appendicitis (apendisoi'tis). 1886. [f. L. 
appendic-^ -ix + -ITIS.] Med. Inflammation of 
the vermiform appendix of the csecum, 
Appendicle (apemdikT). 1611. [ad. L. ap~ 
pesidtcula, dim. of Appendix.] A small ap- 
pendix or appendage. Hence AppendFcular 
a. belonging to, or of the nature of, an a. Ap- 
pendi'culate a. furnished with appendicles; 
forming an a. ; var. Appendi’culated ppl. a. 
Appendicularian (sependi ki221es-rian), a. 
1880. [f. mod.L. Appendicularia (see prec.) 

•f-AN.] Zool. Pertaining to the Appendicu- 
laria. a family of minute ascidian molluscs, 
with long tail-appendages. Also as sh. 
Appendix (apemdiks), sb. PI. -ices (-iszz) 
and -ixes. 1542. i. appendere\ Ne- 

PEND. A sing, appendice after Fr. occurs in 
17th c.] =Appendage, but more restricted in 
use. I. A subsidiary extraneous adjunct; a 
dependency. Obs. exc. as in 2 1592. ^t7'a7isf. 
of persons -1692. 2. An addition subjoined to 

a document or book, having some contributory 
value, but not essential to completeness 1549. 
3. Biol. A small process developed from the 
surface of any organ 1615. t4. A subsidiary 

accompaniment; an accessory -1699. 

X. Normandy, once an A of the Crown of England 
Howell. My children .. are but the Appendixes of 
me 1 692. as. Towards the end whereof is an A. or Post, 
script 1638. 4. Idleness is an a. to nobility Burton. 
Appendix (ape*ndiks), v. rare. 1755. [f. 
the sb.] To add as an appendix. Hence 
Appe*ndixed a, 

Appennage, obs. f. Apanage. 

Appense (ape'ns),iz. rare, 1829. [f,L.ap- 
pensus. appendere to APPEND.] Bot. Hung up, 
pendulous. 

tAppe*ntice. rare. 1616. [a. Fr. appenfis, 
OFr. apentis, f. apendre, 3 sing, apentt after 
adjs. in -Us. -tif\ cf. Apprentice. Hence 
aphet, Pentice, corrupted to Penthouse.] 
A lean-to building, a penthouse. 
fAppercei've, v. ME. [a. OFr. aperceveir 
: — late L. ^appercipere, for '^appercipere. f, ap- 
= ad- + percipere to Pe RCE I ve. See Ap- pref?^ ] 
To perceive, recognize, notice -1614. 
Apperception (sepaise'pjan). 1753. [ad. Fr. 
aperception, f. apercevoir; see prec.] Metaph. 
I. The mind’s perception of itself as a conscious 
agent; self-consciousness, 2. Mental percep- 
tion, recognition 1839. 

X. A . . by which we are conscious of our own exis- 
tence, and conscious of our own perceptions Reid. 

I fAppcTil. rare. 1607. [f. Peril sb. See 
h-pref II. 1 Peril -1632. 

Faith, I will bail him, at mine own a, B. Jons. 
Appertain (sepoitFi-n), v, ME. [a. OFr. 
apartenir, aper- : — ^late L. adperiinere, f. ad + 
pertinere. See Ap- i. To belong 
as parts to the whole, or as members to a family 
or class, and hence, to the head of the family; 
to be related, akin to 1450. 2. To belong, or 

be suited, proper, or appropriate to ME. 3. 
To pertain, relate ME. Simpers. -1623. fab- 
sol. As appertains', as is proper -1611. t4. 

trans. {to omitted.) To belong to, befit -1601. 

X. All the men that ajraertained unto Korah Nmnb, 
xvi. 32. 2. Do all rites, That appertaine unto a buriall 
Much A do iv. i. 210. Hence t Appertai*nance, var. 
of Appurtenance. fAppertaimment [rare) Tr. 

Cr. n. iii. 87. Appertinance, -ence, obs. ff. Ap- 
purtenance. AppeTtinent, var. of Appurtenant, 
esp. in the non-legm sense, 

fAppertise, -yse. 1480. [a. OFr., f. apert\ 
see Apert.] Evidence of skill, esp. in arms. 
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fAppe’te, V. IME. [a. Fr. appeler^ ad. L. <z/- 
petere.] To seek after, desire -1*585. 
Appetence (a prtens). 1610 [a. Fr., ad. L. 
appeteniia ; see next.] The action of seeking 
for; appetite, desire. 

Apj^tency (se'pitensi). 1627. [ad. L. ap- 
petmtia, i. appeientem\ see next.] i. strictly. 
The state of longing for, desiring; appetite, 
passion. Also = Appetence. Const, of, for, 
after. 1631. 2. Instinctive inclination or pro- 
pensity 1802. 3. Of things inanimate: Natural 

tendency, affinity 1627. 4. Metaph. Suggested 

by Sir W. Hamilton as a term including both 
desire and volition 1836. 

X. Brutish appetencies 1652. An a. after literarj’ 
distinction Masson. 

Appetent (se'pz'tent). ME. appeten- 

tern, appetere!\ i. Longing, eagerly desirous. 
Const, afier, of. 2. Metaph. Connected with 
desire and volition 1837. 

1. A after glory and renown 1646. 

Appetible (as’pi'tib’l), iz. 1471. [ad. L. tz/- 
petibihs, f. appe/ere.] adj. ti. Attractive. 2. 
Worthy of being sought after, desirable 1622. 
tAlso as sb. South. 

2. The a. fruit 1847. Hence A ppetibrlity. ‘lOhs, 
t Appeti'SSe, \p..Yx.appetisser^i d-^petitj\ 
To make small. Caxton. 

Appetite (se-ptltoit), sb. ME. [a. OFr. ape- 
tit, ad. L. appetitus, f. appetere.'\ Const, for'. 
formerly to, of. and tnf. i. Bent of the mind; 
desire, inclination, disposition. 2. vaguely. 
Inclination, preference, liking, fancy {arch.) 
1490. 3. esp. The determinate desire to satisfy 
the natural necessities, or fulfil the natur^ 
functions, of the body, one of those instinctive 
cravings which secure the preservation of the 
individual and the race ME. 4. spec. Craving 
for food, hunger. Also fg. ME. 5. Capacity 
for, or feeling as regards, food ; relish ME. t6. 
Of things : Natural tendency towards -1667. 
7. The object of desire (arch.) ME, 8. A whet. 
(So in Fr.) 1693. 

X. Obeying without reflection the a. of the moment 
Grote. Such an a. for consolation Sheridan. 2. To 
or after one’s appetite : Just as one pleases. 3. The 
most violent Appetites in all Creatures are Lust and 
Hunger Addison. 4. Now good digestion waite on 
A., And health on both Mach. in. iv 38. 5. I have 

seen a Man in Love, .lose his A Addison. Hence 
t Appetite v. to have an a. for; to satisfy. A’ppe- 
tited ppl, a. furnished with an a. 

Appetition (spAi'Jan). 1603. [ad. L. ap- 
peiitionem. f. appetit-; see prec.] The direc- 
tion of desire towards an object or purpose; 
seeking after. 

Appetitive (se'pz'tsitiv, ape*titiv), a. 1577. 
[a. Fr. appetiiif. -ive^ ad. L. ^appetitivus, f. 
appetit- ; see Appetite sb. and -i ve. ] i . Char- 
acterized by appetite. 2. Giving an' appetite; 
attractive {rare) 1864. 

Appetize (jE'pztaiz) , z/. ra^-e. \j.Yi.appi- 
tissant. *appetissier as if ; — L, '^adpetitiare ; 
assim. to vbs. in -IZE, In Eng. perh. only 
colloq.] To give appetite, to cause relish for 
food. Hence A’ppetized ppl. a. furnished with 
an appetite. A’ppetizement, hunger {rare). 
A’ppetizer, a whet or stimulant to appetite. 
A’ppetizing ppl. a. exciting a desire, esp. for 
food ; stimulating the appetite. Appeti*zing* 
ly adv. 

Applaud (aplq'd), 1536. \2A.L. applau- 
dere. f. ap-~ad-->rplaudere 7 \ 1. inir. To clap 
the hands in expression of approbation; hence, 
to express approval loudly 1598. t2. To ap- 

plaud to : To give approbation to -1685; to ex- 
press agreement with -1635. 3. trans. To ex- 

press approval of audibly, or in any way 1591. 

I. Caps, hands, and tongues, a. it to the clouds HamL 
IV. V. 107. 3. I would a. thee to the very Eccho, That 
should a. again Mach, v iii. 54, O that our Fathers 
would a. our loues Two Gent. i. iii. 48. Hence fAp- 
plau'd rA applause. ApplaTi*dedj^/<?. a. loudly ap- 
proved. Applau’der. Applau'dingly adv. 
Applause (aplg'z), sb. 1596. [ad. L. ap- 
plausus. i. applaudere\ see prec.] 1. Approba- 
tion loudly expressed 1596; marked approval 
or commendation 1601. t®. Agreement or as- 

sent. Cf. Applaud v. 2. rare. 1612. ts- 
The object of applause 1623. 

X. Hearing a. and vniversall shout Merck. V. in. ii. 
X44. The Censures and Applauses of Men 1714. 3. 

The applause ! delight 1 the wonder of our stage B. 

(^i) (r^m). # (Fr. iaixt), § (fzr, firm, <?«rth). 
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Jons. Hence fApplau'sible a, worthy to be ap- 
plauded (rarf). 

Applausive (aplg-siv), a, 1605. [1 L. ap- 
plans-, applaudere r -IVE." i. Loudly expres- 
sive of approbation 1609; approbative 1628. 
fa. Worthy of applause -1607. Hence Ap- 
plaii*sively adv. 

Apple (^pl)- [Com. Tent. : OE, sppeL 
Ongin unknown.] i. The round firm fleshy 
fruit of a Rosaceous tree {Pyrus Mains), found 
wild, as the Crab-apple, m Europe, etc., and 
cultivated in innumerable varieties all over the 
two Temperate Zones OE. ; short for Apple- 
TREE 1626. 2, Any fruit, or similar vegetable 

production; esp. such as in some respect re- 
semble the Apple OE.; Bot. any fruit of the 
structure of the Apple; a pome 1729. 3, 

Hence forming part of many names of fruits ; 
as tApple Funic, the pome^anate; Apple of 
Sodom, or Dead Sea Fruit, of fair appearance 
externally, but turning, when grasped, into 
smoke and ashes; supposed by some to be the 
fruit of Solarium Sodomeum, by others of Calo- 
tropis pracera; fig-, any hollow disappointing 
thing ME.; Apple of Adam = A dam’s Apple; 
Apple of Love = L ove Apple, 4. The fruit of 
the 'forbidden tree’ (Milton) OE. 5, Any- 
thing like an apple in form or colour, as Golden 
Apple : the Orb in the British Regalia OE. 

I. A podly a rotten at the heart Merck. V, i. iii. 102, 
There’s small choise in rotten apples Tajn. Shr. i. J. 
139, 2. The fruit or apples of Palm-trees Topsell. 

5. A round bal or hollow a. of glasse 1601, 

Phrases: Apple of discord: the golden a, in- 
scril^d * For the fairest *, thrown by Eris, the personi- 
fication of discord, into the assembly of the g(^s, and 
contended for by Juno, Minerva, and Venus j whence, 
any subject of dissension. Apple of the eye: the 
pupil, which was supposed to be a globular solid body, 
used as a symbol of that which is most cherished. 

Combs. : a.-apllis, the insect [Lacknus lanigerus) 
which produces a.-bliglit, a cottony substance found 
on trees ; -brandy, a spirit distilled from cider ; -cor- 
er; -eating easily-tempted; t-fallow a., 

yellowish-red, bay ; -fly, a small green fly found some- 
times within an apple; t-garth, an orchard ; t-gray 
streaky in colour like an a, ; -jack, U.S. name for 
a^’brandy ; -moth, Toririjc pomana . ; -shell, -snail, 
a family of Gasteropods, so named from their shape ; 
t-sqnire, a pimp ; -tree ; -wife, -woman, one who 
keeps^a stall for the sale of apples; -worm, the maggot 
bred in apples ; ■f-yard = ‘gariJu 

To upset ike a^le-cari : see Upset v* 

Apple (lepl), z;. rare, OE. [f. thesb.] I. 
To form or turn into apples; to bear apples. 
3. intr. To gather apples 1799. 

A'pple-Jolin. Also Jobn-Apple. 1597. 
ff. S. John’s Day, when it is ripe. ] An apple 
said to keep two years, and to be ripe when 
much withered. 

A dish of Apple-Iohns 2 Hen. IV, ii. iv. 5, 

Apple-pie. 1590, A pie made with apples ; 
transfix the Willow-herb. 

Appiefiie hedi a bed in which, as a practical joke, 
the sheets are so folded that a person cannot get his legs 
down, Applepie order \ complete order. [Explained 
as ' Cap-a-pie order\ but this phr. is not found.] 
tAppli'able, a, 1499. Apply v, ; earlier 
than Applicable, ] i. Ready to apply oneself 
to\ docile, well-disposed -1699. 3. Capable of 

being Appli ed ; having reference -i 679. Hen ce 
■fApplbableness. tAppli’ably adv. 
Appliance (apbrans). 1561. [f. Apply z'.-f 
-ANCE.] ti. Compliance; subservience -1603, 
3. The action of applying 1561. 3. A thing 

applied as means to an end; apparatus 1597. 

I. Too noble, to conserue a life In base appliances 
Meas.for M. iii, i. 89. a. Acted-on . .by the a, of 
birch-rods Carlyle. ^ 3. Aske God for Temp’rance; 
that’s th’ a. onely which your disease requires Hen. 
VIII, I. L 124. Hence Applrancy, adaptability, 
pliancy {rare). 

■f Appli*an.t, a. ME. [a. OFr. apliant, aplieri 
see Apply.] Pliant ; diligent; pertinent to {rare). 
Applicable (te^plikabl), a. 1563. [f. L. 

apflicare -jh -ABLE ; cf, Fr. applicable, Repl. 
appliable, ] fi. =ApPLrABLE i. -1674. a- Ca- 
pable of being applied; having reference. (See 
Apply t/-) 1660. 3. Fit or suitable 1835. Hence 
A’ppHcableness {rare) — APPLICABILITY. 
Applicant (as'plikant), a, (rA) 1485. [ad. 
lu. applicantem, applicar'e", see APPLY z'.l fi- 
Pliant, docile {rar^. a. Applying (rare). 3. 
s$. One who applies or makes request 1485. 
Applicate (a-plik^it, -et). 1534. [ad. L. 
applicatus; see Apply t/.] A. adj. ti. Closely 


adapted, suited; inclined towards 1652. 2. 

Put to practical use; applied, concrete 1796. 

3. A number concrete Hltton. 

B. sb. I. In Come Sectons : An ordinate 1706. 

2. An applied de|5artment; an application 1855. 
2. Geometry and its applicates 1855. 

t A*pplicate, z^. 1531. [f. L. applicat-.l By- 
form of Apply. 

Application 'aeplikFi-Jan]. 1493. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. applicationem ; see Apply. ] The action 
of appKing; the thing applied. 1. The action 
of putting a thing to another 1632; esp. m Geom. 
1727. 2. The putting on of a medicament ; 

the remedy so applied 1601. 3. The bringing 

of anything to bear practically upon another; 
spec, in TheoL of ‘ the redemption purchased by 
Christ ' 1647. 4. The putting of anything to 

a use or purpose; employment 1538. 5. The 

bringing of a general or figurative statement to 
bear upwn a particular case, or upon matters of 
practice; the moral of a fable 1493; the capacity 
of being thus used; relevancy 1842. 6. The 

action of applying one’s self closely to a task, 
diligence 1&5; the object of such diligence 1734. 
t7. Obsequiousness 1605. 8. Aslj\ The action 

of approaching. ? Obs. 1594. 9* The action of 

malang an fappeal, request, or petition to a 
person; the request so made 1647. 

X. The place of a. of a force 1879. 2. Application Of 
Medicines to tb* Imagination Hud. u. iii. 287. 

3. A sufficient a. of legal penalties Mill. 4 The a. 
of the loadstone to navigation 1794, s The a. of the 
Law to the present case Hobbes. A parable, related 
without any a. or moral Butler. This has no a. to 
present circumstances {mod.). 6. A. for ever so short 
a time kills me Lamb. 9. Frequent applications to 
God in prayer Burnet. 

Applicative (ae-plikritiv, -itiv), a. 1638. [f. 
L. applicat- (see Applicate) - b-iVE.] Char- 
acterized by being put into actual contact with 
anything 1680; practical 1638. Hence A*ppli- 
catively adv. practically. 

Applicator (se'plik^itsj). rare. 1659. [a. 
applicator \ see Apply.] He who (obs.) or 
that which applies. 

Applicatory (te'plikatoii), a. 1540. [f. L. 
applicat- (see Applicate) + -ory. ] Having the 
property of applying to practical use; fappli- 
cable 1649; traaking application or request 
-1673. tAs sh. A means of applying to prac- 
tical use -1667. Hence A*pplicato rily adv, 
by way of application or request. 

Applied (apbi'd),///. 3. 1500. [f. Apply 2;. 
+ -ED.] ti. Folded (rare). 3. Put to practi- 
cal use ; practical, as opp. to abstract or tkeo- 
reiical 1656. Hence tAppli*edly adv. (rare). 
Appli -er. 1565. [f. Apply + -erL] He 
who, or that which, applies. 
fAppli-que, -i-ke, -u. 1483, [a. Fr. appli- 
quer^ By-form of Apply v, 
j{ Applique (aplzk^),jA 1841. [Fr., pa. pple. 
used as sb.] Work applied to or laid on an- 
other material; spec, a trimming cut out in out- 
line and laid on another surface. Also in metal 
work. Hence Appliqudd. i 

Applet (aplp-t), V. 1647. [f. Plot ; cf. lot, 
allot. ] To divide into plots or parts ; to appor- 
tion. Hence Applo*tment, apportionment. 
^PPly (apl 3 i*)j [ME. aplie, a. OFr. a- 
flier : — L. applicare, f. ap- — ad- -^rplicare. Cf. 
Applique. ] I. To put a thing into practical 
contact with another, i. irans. To bring into 
contact; to put close io\ esp. in Geom. 1660. 
t2. intr. To come into, or be in, contact -1793. 

3. trans. To place (a plaster, etc.) in contact with 
the body; hence, to administer any remedy 
1541 ^ fig- to bring (a thing) to bear upon 1596. 

4. To appropriate to 1460; to put to use, dis- 
pose of 1502. 5. To use (a word) in special 

reference to (a thing) 1628. 6. To bring (a law, 
test, etc.) into contact with facts, to put into 
practical operation 1586. 7. To refer (a general 
or figurative statement) to a particular instance 
ME. 8. intr. To have a valid reference to 
1790* tg* irans. To refer, asenbe -1709; to 
compare, liken -1661. 

I. He shal apjplie to hym hooli men Wyclif Numb . 
xvi, 5. To a. light, heat, a foot-rule to {mod.). 3. A. 
the iuyee to any wound 1579. To a. comfort to him 
who is not . .ready for it Fuller. 4. To a. the Poll 
money to the use of the warre Marvell. 6. The Dif- 
ficulty is how to a. this Rule Sherlock. 7. I leave 


you to a. the remark Fordyce. 8. It will a. no less 
to our ow n case. 

n. To bring oneself into close contact with a 
pursuit. 1. To give or devote (any facult>) as- 
siduously to, or to do 1450; also rej!. and intr. 
t2. trans. To handle vigorously ; to wield, prac- 
tise. Replaced by Ply, -1667. ta- To keep 
at (a person) vnth. See Ply. -1594. 

r. That we may appiie cure hertes vnto wyssdome 
Ps. Ixx-rix. 12, Let your remembrance a. to Banquo 
Macb. ni. ii. 30. z. The birds thlr quire a. Milt. 

m. To bend, conform, or adapt to. irans., 
’\refi,, and '\intr. ME. 

Wholy applyinge himselfe to the Kings humour 1533. 
IV. To bend or direct to. (Cf. L. applicare 
navem, and ACCOST, Address.) ti- To bring 
(a ship) to land; to direct or steer (her course, 
one’s course, etc. ) -1613 ; intr. to land ; to steer, 
go -1819. fz, trans. To address or direct 
(words) to -1744. 3. intr. witli to. fa. To 

appeal to. b. To address oneself for informa- 
tion or aid. Also rejl. 1642. 

3. b. Exiles, who had come, .to a. for succour Mac- 
aulay. Hence Applying vbl, sb, application ; ply- 
ing. fAppIyment = Application, AppifANXE, 
!!Appoggiatura(appt7.dd3atzria). 1753. [It 
Cf. Fr. Appui. ] Mus. A grace-note or passing 
tone prefixed as a support to an essential note 
of a melody, transf. A prop, a point of support. 
Appoint (apoi'nt), v. [ME. apoint{e, a. OFr. 
apoinier, -ier, f. d point; see Point. Sometimes 
refash, after med.L. appunctare. ] I. To come, 
or bring matters, to a point, i . intr. (and pass.) 
fTo arrange definitely -1660; to make an ap- 
pointment (<2r^rA.) 1509; irans. to arrange (<2n:>^.) 
1588; to make an appointment for a meeting 
with 1528. 2. ^rejl. 2.r\dpass, To make up one's 
mind -1586; intr. to resolve (arch.) 1440 

1. Apointed to be playdto Morowe night 1604. 2. 

The Lord had appointed to defeate the good counsell 
of Ahithophel 2 Sam. xvii. 14. 

n. To determine authoritatively. 1. trans. 

To fix (a time, later a place) for any act ME. ; 
to fix a. that it shall be, b. a thing 1538. t2. 

To grant authoritatively -1764. 3. Law, To 

declare an appointment under a power. (See 
Appointments.) 1601. 4. To ordain, devote, 
destine (a person or thing) to or for (archi ) ; to 
do or suffer {arch.) X496. 5. To ordain, set up, 

nominate 1460. 

X. The time appointed for execution De Foe. T’ a. 
Who should attend on him Hen, VIII, i. i. 74. 4. The 
Creator.. has appointed every thing to a certain Use 
Budgell. Appointed to be tried De Foe. 5, Who ap- 
pointed you then (mod.). To a. a Committee Addison. 

m. (Cf. Fr. en bon point.) fTo put in order, 
make ready -1615; esp. to equip completely, to 
furnish. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. 1490. 

Lodgings . . well-appointed 1660. Thus appointed . . 
he was in readiness to depart Scott. 

IV. After Fr. and L. ti. To point to or at, 
to point out -1556. t2. To arraign -1674 {7-are). 

2. A. not heavenly disposition, father Milt. Sams. 

373. Hence Appoi*ntable a. capable of being, 

or proper to be, appointed. Appoi ntee, one who is 
nominated to an office, or one in whose favour a power 
of Appointment is exercised. Appoimter, one who 
ordains, or nominates. (See also Appointor.) 

Appoi*nt, sb. 1555. [f. the vb. Cf. Fr. ap- 
point.') ti. Agreement -1565. fa. Equip- 
ment 1592. 3. Comm. SigliXoTOont per appoint : 

Exact and independent settlement, i. e. not by 
payments on account, etc. 

Appointed (apoi-nted), ppl. a. 1535. [f, as 
prec.] I. Fixed beforehand 1585; fixed by 
authority 1535. 3. With well, ill, etc. : Fitted 
out, eqmpped 1535. 

IJ Appoints (apwant^), a. 1753. [Fr.] Ifier. 
When things are placed touching each other at 
the points or ends. 

Appointment (apoimtment). ME. [a. OFr. 
apointement ; see Appoint v.] ti. The action 
of agreeing; a pact, contract “I745; spec, the 
act of capitulating; terms of capitulation -1605. 

3. spec. An agreement for a meeting ; engage- 
ment, assignation 1530. ts. Purpose -1606. 

4. The action of ordaining what is to be done; 

direction, ordinance 1440. 5. Law. The act of 

declaring the destination of any specific pro- 
perty, in exercise of a power conferred for that 
purpose 1601. 6, The action of nominating to, 
or placing in, an office; the office itself 1658. 
7. Equipment, outfit, furniture, or any article 
thereof. Now usu. pi, 1575. t8. An allowance 
paid, esp. to a public officer “I761. 
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For missing: yociT meetings and appointments 
IJer?y IK m, i. 52. 3. No certain purpose or a. More. 
4. According to a natural order or a. Butler. 5. An 
a. . . toachantable use Blackstone. 6. A poor baronet, 
hoping for an a. Geo. Eliot. 7. I have not one a, . . 
which I set so much store hy, as I do by these jack- 
boots Sterne. 8. He had the appointments of an 
ambassador Burnet. 

Appointor (apoi nt^*r). 1882. [repr. ME. 
appoiniQur\ — OF. apointear; see Appoint .1 
Law. The legal form of Appo inter : The per- 
son who exercises a power of appointment. 
fAppO-rt, sk ME. [a. OFr. apork f. qporter; 
SQQ Ap~ pre/.^] i. Demeanour -1606. a. pL 
Things brought ; offerings ; revenues -1530. 
So tAppoTt, V. to bring; intr. to arrive at. 

Apportion (apo-ujon), v. 1574. [a. OFr. 
apporiionner, f. d-pporiionfier, i. portion. '\ i. 
To assign {to) as a proper portion; to allot 
1587. 2. To portion out, to share 1574. 3. 

To proportion {arch.) 1615. 

I. His guardians had apportioned to him an allow- 
ance Disraeli. 2. To a. the expenses of production 
between the two IMill. Hence AppoTtionable a. 
tAppo*rtionate, v. 1523. [f. med.L. appor^ 
tlonai-f apporiionare. Occurs first as pa. pple,] 
= Apportion v. 

Apportionment (aposujanment). 1628. [f. 
Apportion v. +-ment.] i. The act of distri- 
buting or allotting in proper shares. 2. The 
state or fact of being thus distributed 1681. 
fAppO'Se, 27.1 me. [orig. a var. of Oppose, 
ME. oposen and aposen— 0 ¥r. oposerand aposer, 
used in med.L. sense of opponere * to argue 
against In senses which suggested apponere, 
as if " to put it to one the form appose prevailed. 
Aphet. to Pose, the mod. repr. See next.] i. 
To confront with objections or hard questions ; 
to examine -1615. absol. and intr. -1581. 2. 

spec. To examine as to accounts, to audit -1738. 
3. = Oppose. 

I. Thus beginneth the Master to a. his Scholar 1333. 

I would I might a. Campion. Hence fAppo’sal, a 
posing question ; legal examination of accounts. fAp- 
po*ser, an examiner ; an Exchequer officer who au- 
dited the sheriffs’ accounts (till 1833). 

Appose (apffa*z, emphatic 3e:pd'Q*2),z/.2 1593. 
[repr. L. apponere, compose, etc., formed on 
OFr. poser : — L. pausare, but treated as repr. L. 
ponere (see Pause, Pose).] i. To put one 
thing io another, as a seal to a document; to 
put (food) before. 2. To place in apposition 
or juxtaposition 1800. 

I. Atrides. .food sufficient Appos’d before them, and 
the peers appos’d their hands to it Chapman. 
Apposite («‘p^zit), a. 1621. [pA.'L, apposi- 
iuSy app-, ad~ponere.\ i. Well put or applied; 
appropriate [to), t2. Of persons : Ready with 

apt remarks -1788. 3.^ See Opposite. 

I. Her language is not copious but apposit Habing- 
TON. Hence A’pposite-ly adv., -ness. 
Apposition.! (£epi7zi*j3n), 1659. [a. OFr. 
aposicion, apposition, var. of opposition, in med, 
L. sense of of ponere ; see Appose A public 

disputation by scholars; a formal examination I 
by question and answer; still applied to the j 
Speech Day at St. Paul’s School, London. 
Apposition 2 (sepi 72 r Jan). ME. [ad.L. 
positionem, f. apponere\ see Apposite. ] i. The 
action of apposing (see Appose “ i) ; applica- 
tion 1541 ; tthat which is apposed, an addition 
-1655. 2. The placing of things in contact, or 
side by side 1660; the being so placed, juxta- 
position, parallelism 1606. ts- Rhet, The addi- 
tion of a parallel word, etc., by way of explana- 
tion or illustration of another -1638. 4. Gram. 
The placing of a word beside, or in syntactic 
parallelism with, another; spec, the addition of 
one sb. to another, or to a noun clause, as an 
attribute or complement ; the position of the sb. 
so placed 1440. 

I. By the A. of a Publick Seal 1726. 2. The cut 

surfaces and edges of the wounds are to he brought into 
a. T. Bryant. 4, In various forms of a., especially 
that of the word to the sentence Jowett. Hence Ap- 
posi*tional a, of or belonging to a. ; -ly adv. 
Appositive (app*zitiv) , a. 1693. [f. L. ap- 
posit- (see Apposite) +-IVE.] Of, pertaining 
to, or standing in apposition. Also as sb. 
Hence Appo'sitively adv. in construction. 
Appraisal (apr^’zal). 1817. [f.next] The 
actofapi^raising; the setting of a price. Alsoyf^. 
Appraise (^pr^-z), v. 1535. [f. Praise v., 
which it replaces in this sense. Cf. Apprize.] 


1. To fix a price for; ezp. as an ofiScial valuer. 

2. iransf To estimate the amount, or w'orth of. 
Also rejl. 1841. 

I. All this morning at Pegg Kite’s, .appraising her 
goods that her mother has left Pepvs, z. Appraised 
h:s [the infant’s] weight Tennyson. Hence Apprai'S- 
able a. Apprai-singly adv. 

Appraisement (apr^^’zment). 1642. [f. as 

prec. -r-MENT.] I. The action of appraising; 
valuation by an official appraiser. a. Esti- 
mated value 1703. 3. iransf. Estimation of 

worth generally 1858. 

Appraiser (apr^-zai). 1529. [f. as prec. 
-r -ER !.] One who appraises : spec, a licensed 
valuer. Also iransf. 

The appraisers swoin to appraise goods sold under 
distress for rent 1857. 

t A'pprecate, v. rare. 1631. [f. L. apprecat-^ 
apprecari, f. ad-vprecari, f. precem.'] To pray 
for, devoutly wish, to -1674. Hence tAppre- 
ca'tion. tA*pprecatory a. intercessory. 
Appreciable (aprrjiiab’l), a. 1818. [f. L. 
appretiare, later apprect are +-BLE; cf. Fr. ap- \ 
priciable.'] i. Capable of being appreciated, 
valued, or recognized by the mind. 2. Per- 
ceptible, sensible 1820. 

1. An a, interest 1818. Hence Appre*ciably 
Appreciate (aprrji.^itj, v. 1655. ^p- 

pretiat-, appretiare, f. ap-, ad-, -^-pretium. Not 
in Johnson.] i. U'ans. To form an estimate of 
worth, quality, or amount 1769. 2. To esti- 

mate aright 1798; esp. to be sensitive to, or 
sensible of, any delicate impression or distinc- 
tion 1833. 3. To esteem adequately or highly 

1655. 4. To raise in value; opp. to depreciate 

1779; intr. (esp. in U. S.) 1789. 

I. The . . want of candour . . with which Priestley ap- 
pretiated Hume 1817. ss. A blind man is able to a, 
sound, touch, etc., hut not colours F. Hall. 3. To a. 
Homer Gladstone. 4. Gold has been steadily appre- 
ciating in value 1882. Hence Appre*ciated, ade- 
quately valued; enhanced in exchangeable value. 
Appre'ciatingly adv. 

Appreciation(apr^i i^’Jan) . [a. Fr., f. appri- 
cier, L. appretiare', see Appreciate and -TiON. 
Found once ^1400; then not till 17th c.] i. The 
action of setting a money value upon; appraise- 
ment (rare) 1799. 2. The action of estimating ; 

deliberate judgement 1604, 3. Perception, esp. 
of delicate impressions or distinctions ME, 
4. Adequate or high estimation 1650. 5. Rise 
in exchangeable value. See Appreciate 4. 1789. 

z. A. of the condition of things 18S0. 3. A of the 

intricacies of a country 1879. 4. A of scenery 1870, 

I 5. A considerable a* in the value of Gold Goschen. 

I Appreciative (aprrjii^iv), a. 1850. [f. L. 
appreciat--^-vrE.. CtTv. apprdciaiif,'] Show- 
ing Appreciation (senses 3, 4). 
i Kindly a. words 1850. Hence Appre*ciative-ly 
j adv., -ness. 

I Appreciator (aprrji,«it9i). 1842. [f. L.q^- 
pretiare, after L. analogies.] One who values 
adequately or highly. 

Appreciatory (aprrji [atari), a. 1819. [f. 
prec. ; see -ORr.] Of or befitting an apprecia- 
tor; appreciative. Hence Apprexiatorily adv. 
Appredicate (%re’dik^it). 1837. [ad.mod. 
L. apprxdicatum (== Gr. irpoaKarrjyopovfxevov); 
see Predicate.] The copula, considered as 
not included in the predicate. 

Apprebend (aeprf'he’nd), v. ME. [a. Fr. 
apprihender, ad. L. app-, adprehendere, f. ad + 
prehenderc. The earlier contracted form ap- 
prendere had taken the sense of ’ learn and 
later ‘teach, inform’ ; cf. Fr. apprendre, Eng. 
Apprise.] L Physical, i. To lay hold upon, 
seize [lit. and fig.) arch. 1572. a. To seize in 
name of law, arrest 1548. +3. To take posses- 

sion of -1652; to embrace (an offer, etc.) -1633. 

z. To fynde sura occasion . . to attache and appre- 
hende him Udall. 

n. Mental, ti. gen. To learn. Also absol. 
-1680. a. To become or be conscious by the 
senses of 1635; fto feel —1670. 3. To lay hold 

of with the intellect; to see; to catch the mean- 
ing of; also absol. 1577. 4. To understand (a 

thing to be) ; to take as ; also absol. 1614, 5. 

To anticipate [mostly things adverse) 1603. 

To anticipate with fear 1606. 

I. Thereby they provoke many to a, virtue Elvot. 
a. To a. a voice from heaven Hobbes. 3. Each man 
..avails him of what worth He apprehends in you 
Browning. As soone . . apprehended as read 1631. 
Cousin, you a. passing shrewdly Much Ado 11, i. 84. 


I 4. They apprehended It a great courtesy done unto 
them Fuller. In general, I a., the later French critics 
I have given the preference to Racine Hallam. 5. A 
f man that apprehends death no more dreadfully, hut 
as a drunken sleepe Mens, for M. iv. ii. 149. 6. Which 
makes me much a. the end of those honest Worthies 
Sir T. Browne. Hence Apprehe*nded ar- 
rested ; conceived ; dreaded. Apprehe’nder, one 
who seizes, or arrests; one who feels, or understands, 
Apprehe'ndingly adv. by apprehending. 

Apprelieiisible (tepri'he'nsib’l), a. 1631. 
[ad. L. apprekensibilis, 1 apprekens-, appre- 
hendere.l Capable of being Apprehended 
( see Apprehend II. 5, 6). Const, hy, to. Hence 
Apprebe nsibi'lity. Apprelie'iisibiy<2£?z'.(r2ri?), 
Apprehension (seprfhe-njan). :ME, [ad. 
(^ through Fr.) L. apprekensionem', see Appre- 
hend and -io.n.] gen. The action of seizing 
upon, seizure. The mentalsenses are the earliest 

1. Physical- i. The action of laying hold of ; 

prehension (rare) 1646. 2. Law. The action of 

taking manual possession 1832. 3. Seizure or 

arrest in the name of justice or authority 1577. 

X. [A lobster’s claw is] a part of a. Sir T. Ekowne, 

3. A warrant for ids a. was obtained 1S81. 

n. Mental, i. fgen. The action of learning 
-1641; sensible perception 1590. t2. 

Sympathetic perception -*1644. 3 * action 

of grasping with the intellect; conception, in- 
tellection 1597. 4. The apprehensive faculty; 

understanding 1570. 5- The product, or the 

abiding result, of grasping mentally; a concep- 
tion; a view, notion, or opinion 1579- 6. An- 
ticipation; ckiefiy of things adverse 1603. 7. 

Dread 1648. 

2. Dark night . . The eare more quicke of a. makes 
Mids. N. III. iL 17S. 3. The love and a. of duty Bacon, 

4. Simple 2 u denotes., the soul’s naked intellection of 
an object Glanvill. O the quick a, of women Dekker. 

5. ‘Which, according to vulgar a., swept away his legs 
Johnson. 6. The sence of death is most in a. Meas. 
for M. 111. i. 78. 7. I looked about with some a. 1709. 

Apprehensive (asprzhemsiv), 2. ME. [ad. 
med.L. apprehensivus, f. apprekens-', see Appre- 
hend and -IVE.] ti. In the habit of seizing, 
ready to embrace (an opportunity, etc.) -1641. 

2. Pertaining to, or apt for, the laying hold of 

sensuous or mental impressions ME. 3. Of 
faculties : Showing apprehension ; intelligent 
1621. 4. Of persons, etc. : Perceptive ; hence, 
quick to learn. Const, of. 1601. 5. Having an 

apprehension or notion; conscious, sensible. 
Const, of or subord. cl. [arch.) 1611. 6. Antici- 

pative of something adverse. (The usual sense.) 
Const, simply, with of, or subord. cL, from, for. 

\ 1633. ty. Apprehensible 1692. 

1. A of occasions wherein [etc.] Ld. Strafford. 2. 

My a. tenderest parts Milt. Sams. 623. 3. A sense 

so a. and discriminant Newman, 4. More fond of 
Miracles, than a. of Truth Milt. 6. Noah’s niece, 
being a. of the deluge, set out for Ireland H. Walpole. 
He was a, an operation would be necessary 1802. 
Hence Apprehe’nsivelsr adv. with anticipation, esp. 
of danger. Apprehemsiveness, fearfulness. 

tAppre*ii(i, v. rare. 1567. [See Appre- 
hend.] To seize; to grasp mentally -1642. 
Apprentice (apre-ntis), sh. [ME. afrentys, 
a. OFr. aprentis, nom. of aprentif, f. aprendre 
(see Apprehend), 3rd sing, aprent, after wds. 
in -tis, tifi — L, -tivus. (In mod.Fr, apprentis 
is pi. with sing, apprenti.) Cf. Appentice. 
The aphet, Prentice was long more usual,] 
I. A learner of a craft; one who is bound by 
legal agreement to serve an employer for a 
period of years, with a view to learn some handi- 
craft, trade, etc., in which the employer is reci- 
procally bound to instruct him. 2. A bar- 
rister-at-law of less than r6 years’ standing, Obs. 
e.xc. Hist. ME. 3. By extension : A beginner, 
a tyro 1489. 4. adj. or attrib. ME. 

2. Barristers (first stiled apprentices), .who answered 
to our bachelors Blackstone. 3. As yet they were 
apprentices to piracy Fuller, 

Apprentice (apremtis), v. 1631. [f. the sb.] 
To bind as an apprentice; to indenture. Hence 
Appremticement [rare). 

Apprenticeship (apremtisjip). 1592. [f. 
Apprentice sb. -b-SHiP; repl. Apprenticehood^ 
I. The position of an apprentice (see Appren- 
tice i); service as an apprentice; also iransf, 
01 fig. 1592. 2. The period for which an ap- 
prentice is bound 1667. 3. Hence : A period 

of seven years 1780. 

X. Serving his apprenticeship in the military art 
Macaulay. [An] a. in Sanskrit grammar M. Muller. 

3. Three ’prenticeships have passed away . . Since I 


o (Ger. KMn). d ffix.'geu), ii (Ger. Miller). « (Fr, d«ne). § (cuil). e (e») (th^re). e (e^) (teixi). /(Fr.fozre). a (ffr, fern, «arth). 
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v,as bound to life Hood. vars. tAppre’nticeage, i 
fAppre-nticeliood. 

Appress (®pre‘s) 5 1791. [f. L. 

apprim£re.\ = AdpjrEsS, 
f Appre-st. ME. [a. Fr. appresie (mod. ap- 
prit), f . <2 -f prest (mod. prei) : — L. pmsins.^ 
Provision; pecuniar^" provision, loan -1570. 
Appre»ve, v., pa. pple. approven. Ohs, or 
dial. .\fE. ^ad. OFr. a{p)preuve, north, equiv. 
of Approve t^.^] = Approve vP 
Apprise 'aprsrz), vP ; also apprize. 1694. 
[f. Fr. apprendrs (OFr. apreudre), (pa. pple. ap- 
priSy -zse), after compriset etc. A ( ppprendre had 
taken the special sense of ‘ teach, inform ’ ; see 
Apprehend.] i. To impart information to; 
acquaint. Hence in pass To be 1712 

3. To notify, advise {ran) 1817 
X. The adjoining cell, as the reader is apprised, was 
occupied by Gurth Scott. 

Apprize, -ise (aprorz], v 2 arcM. ME. [a. 
OFr. apnser, perh. £ d prts, as if mettre i prix* 
In Eng. Appraise is more common.] i. Sc. 
Law. To put up for sale at a set price, appraise 
^533* To value, appreciate ME. Hence 
fAppri'zement, appraisement. Appri'zer,-ser, 
one who appraises ; Sc. Law, a creditor for 
whose behoof an appraisal is made. 

Appro, (ae’prt?), abbrev. of a^rohaiion or 
approval^ in on a., said of goods sent for a cus- 
tomer’s examination with a view to purchase. 
Approactl (aprd'a tj), v. [ME. aprocMp^ a. 
OFr. aprochier (mod, approcker ) ; — ^late L. ad- 
propiare, f. ad +• propius^ f. prope. For appy- see 
Kv-pref."^ Theotz is phonetic (c 1600).] i. intr. 
To come nearer, or draw near, in space. Const 
simply, or with. to. irans. To come near to 
ME. Also fig. a. irans. Of lines, etc. : To be 
so situated in space that the parts lie succes- 
sively nearer to a given point or line 1598. 3« 

To come near to a person ; z. c. into personal 
relations, inir. with io (arck.) ME. irans. 
ME. 4. euphem. Of sexual relations 1611. 5 
Of time, etc. : To draw nigh ME. 6. To come 
near, be nearly equal, inir. with io ME. irans, 
1698. 7. Mil. To make approaches to (see 

Approach sb. 6), 8 . causal. To bring near lo- 
cally; approximate {arch^ 1541* Also fig. 

1. A., thou Beacon to this vnder Globe Lear ii, ii. 
170. Approcb the Chamber Macb. ii. iix. 76, a Here 
the boundary approaches, but does not quite reach the 
river (mod.). 3- I cannot a.^her without Awe Steele. 

5. When now the Nuptial time Approaches Drydek. 

6. He . . thought even to have approached Homer 
Temple. 7. Ground .easy to A, and as.. dangerous 
to Storm Clarendox, 8. So saying he approached 
to the fire a three-footed stool Scott. Hence Ap- 
proa*clier. Approa*climg vbl. sb. the action of 
drawing near ; spec, in Mil. and Meri. = Approach 
sb. 6, 7 ; ppi. a. drawing or coming near (JiL and fig.). 
Approa'chment, tapproach ; affinity. 

Approach (aprja-tj), sh. 1489. [f. the vb. ; 
cf. Fr. approcke.] i. The act of approaching 
(see Approach w. i) 1555; "fspec. nearer advance 
of an enemy -1652. 3. pi. Movements towards 

personal relations; advances 1642. 3, Access 

{arck.) 1563; an access 1633. 4. A drawing 

near in time or circumstance 1593. 5. A com- 
ing near in quality or character 1750. 6. Mil. 
Entrenchments, etc., by which the besiegers 
draw closer to the besieged; also fig. 1633. 

7. Hort, The bringing of the branch of one tree 
close to that of another for grafting; called 
also ablactation or inarching 1658. 

I. The a. of a Comet to the Earth Whiston. z. 
What Approaches, Smiles,Shrugs,Habits,are. . requir- 
able from them 1654. 3. Honour hath in it. .the a. to 
kings 1626. The station gmd its approaches 1878, 4. 
Death’s a. 2 Hen. VP iii, iii, 6. Signs of the a. of a 
reaction Seeley. Hence Approa*cliless a. poet. 
unapproachable. 

Approachable (api<?aTjabl), a. 1571. [f. 
Approach v. 4 * -able. 1 Capable of being 1 
approached; accessible \Ut. and fig^ 1611. I 
This Truth . . a by most Carlyle. Hence Ap- 
proachabrlity. Approa*cliableiiess. i 

tA*pprobate, 7 )//.tz. ME. \pA.L,.appr6hcUus., 
approbare, f. — ad--^ prohare, i.probusP) Ap- 
proved formally, or authoritatively -1577. | 

Approbate v. 1470. Qf. prec.] i 

I. To approve expressly; to sanction authori- i 
tatively. Obs. in England, but in use in U. S. , I 
often as simply = approve. 3. Sc. Law. To j 
approve as valid. Also transf. 1836. 1 

To approbate and reprobate : to take advantage 
of die parts of a deed which favour one, and repudiate 1 


the resL Hence A'pprobated ppl. a. = Afppcved. 
A'pprobator rare}, one ■who sanctions; an ap- 
pro*. er. ’ 0 ^‘'s. A*pproba tory a. cf the nature of or 
tending to app obatioa or sanction. lOrig. in phr. 
Utter approoaiory.} 

Approbation ME- [a. Fr., 

ad. L. approbjiionem\ see prec.] ti. The ac- 
tion of proving true; confirmation -lyiS 3. 
The action of declanng good or true; sanction 
1502. 3. Approval expressed or felt 1548. \i.On 
approbation : see APPRO. t4. Probation -1654. 

2. Would I had put my Estate., on th’a. of what 

I haue spoke Cymo. i. iv. 134, a. Received the royal 
a. I £39. 3. Nods of A Budgell. 4 - This day, my 

sister should the Cioyster enter. And there receiue 
her a. Meas.for M, i, iL 183. 

Approbative ai. arck. 1611. 

[a. Fr., ad. L. approbativmi see Approbate 
and -IVE.I Expressing approbation or ap- 
proval. lienee A*pproba tiveness, the quality 
of being a, ; m PhrezzoL love of approbation. 
tApprO'inpt, V. rare. [f. L. ap- ^ ad- 
promptus Prompt.] To make ready; stimu- 
late. Bacon. 

Approof (aprw'f). arck. ME. [a. OFr. a- 
proroe, f. aprerver ; — L, apprdbare\ see APPRO- 
BATE and Approve. Cf.^ proof. ] i. The act of 
j proving; trial. 2. Sanction, approbation 1439. 

I I. A Souldier.-and of verie valiant approofe AlVs 
Well 11. V. 3. 2. Meas./or M. IL iv. 174. 

Appropinqtiate (seprt^piTjkwgit), v. arch. 
1623. ff. L. appropinquat-, appropinquare, f. 
ap-=^ad-^prope?[ To come near ^irans. 
To bring near {rare) 1646, Hence A-ppropiu- 
qua*tion, the action of coming or bringing near; 
approach. Approprnquity, nearness igpare). 
So tAppropi'nque v. Butler, Hud. i. iii. 590. 

tAppro-pre, appro*pri^ ME. [a, OFr. a- 

propriert — ^late L. appr-, adpropriare, f, ad -h 
proprius. Replaced in 17th c. by the latinized 
Appropri.\te.] == Appropriate i, 2, 3, 5. 
Appropriable (apr^Q*priiab’l),ai. 1646. [f. 
L, appropriare’k—BiE.\ see prec.] Capable of 
being appropnated. 

tAppro*pTiament. 1633. [f. as prec. + 

-MENT.] A characteristic. 

Appropriate (aprja-pri|/t),///. <7. 1525. [ad. 
L, appropriatus, f. as prec.] pple, or adj. i. 
Annexed or attached {to), as a possession; ap- 
propriated, spec, in Bed. Annexed as a bene- 
fice to a religious corporation 1599. fs. Self- 
ish 1627; in^vidual 1796. 3. Attached as an 

attribute, quality, or right; peculiar, own. 
Const, (zhsoL, to. 1525. 4. Specially suitable, 

proper. Const, to, for. 1546. Also as fsb, [sc. 
thing, or attrihutef\ -1642. 

3. Honour, a. to the Soveraign only Hobbes. 4. 
Prayers, a. for the great solemnity Freeman. Hence 
Appro ‘priate-ly adv., -ness. 

Appropriate (apr<3U‘prii<?it), v. 1528. [f. 
prec. Repl. Appropre.] i. tTo make over 
to any one as his own; to set apart -1723. 
Const, to oneself', =next. 1583. 2. ellipU To 

take for one's own, or to oneself 1635'. 3. 

Eccl. To annex (a benefice) to some religious 
corporation as its property 1528. 4, To assign 
to a special purpose. Const, to, for. 1605, 5. 

To assign or attribute specially or exclusively to 
{archi) 1533. 6. To make, or select as, appro- 
priate to ; to suit (arch.) 1594. 

X. The name ‘ priesthood . was never appropriated 
hy^ the apostles to themselves 2876, 4. After appro- 

priating ^18,424 for the payment of interest on de- 
bentures 1882, 5. The word presumption 1 a, to the 

internal feeling Coleridge. Hence Appropriated 
ppl. a. (in senses i, 4, 5, 6, repL Appropriate as pple.). 

Appropriation (apr<?^u:priii5'Jan). ME. [ad, 

'L. appropriaiiojum-', see prec.] i. The making 
of a thing private property, esp. one’s own; 
taking to one’s own use; ^oncr. the thing so 
appropriated. 3. EccL Transference to a re- 
ligious corporation of the tithes and endow- 
ments intended for the maintenance of religious 
ordinances in a parish; cozier, the benefice or 
tithes so appropnated ME. 3. Assignment of 
anything to a special purpose; coner. the thing 
{esp. money) so assigned -1690. t4. Special 

attribution; a special attribute -*1690. 

1, The rapacious a. of the abbey lands M. Pattison, 
3. Appropriation Bill X a Bill in Parliament, allotting 
the revenue to the various purposes to which it is to 
be applied. 4. Hee makes it a great a. to his owne 
good parts, that he can shoo him fhis horse] bimselfe 
Merck. V, i. ii. 46. 


Appropriative (aprtfu'prii^tiv), tz. 1655. [f. 
L. apprdpriaA (see APPROPRIATE ) -r -IVE . _< Of 
appropriating character or tendency. Hence 
Appro'pria tiveness. 

Appropriator (apr^u-prij^itsi). 1726. [a. 
L. ^ appropriator f\ i. One who appropriates 
1840. 3. The religious corporation that owns 

the fees and endowments of a benefice 1726, 
var. tApproprietary (irreg, f. Appropriate, 
after Proprietary] (rc«). 

Approvabie (aprw*vab’l), a. 1449. [f. Ap- 
prove + -ABLE.] Able to be approved; 
worthy of approval. Hence Appro *vableness. 
Approve (apri^-val). 1690, [L Approve 
vP -h-AL. Rare bef. 1800; now usual,] The ac- 
tion of approving; sanctioning approbation. 

Hankiod had stamped its a, upon certain actions 
Mill. On approval . see Appro. 

Approvance (apri^-vans). arch. 1592. [a. 
OFr. ap7-ova7tce\ see Approve and -ance.] 
^Approof, Approval. 

Approve (apr«*v), v^- [ME. aprove, a.OFr. 
aprover {mod. approuver) : — L. app~, adprobare, 
f* ad^Tprobare, i probus. Cf. Appreve, and its 
pa. pple. Approven ; also, in part, Yr.iprouverP\ 
L [ = Fr. approuver,'] ti. To make good; to 
prove, demonstrate -1677 fa* To attest with 
some authority, to confirm --1781. 3, To de- 

monstrate practically, display, make proof of. 
Also 1351. 4. To confirm authoritatively. 

Hence techn for confirming the sentence of a 
court-martial ME. 5* To pronounce to be 
good, commend ME. Z7iir. Const. k:o7t, of. 1658. 
6. trans. To recommend oneself, one’s quali- 
ties, etc., as worthy of approval; to commend 
io 1611. 

1. Onething. . which must approue thee honest Cymb. 
V. V, 245. 2. What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will, approue it with a text Merck. V, iii. ii. 79. 3. 
Opportunities to a. his stoutness and worth Emerson. 
Tis an old lesson ; Time approves it true Byron, H e 
..approved himself a very vile person 1656. 5. I 

entirely a. that precaution Wellington. Would his 
grandfather a. of what he had done Kingsley. 6. 
Without approving the heart to God Cromwell, 
n. [ «= h r. iprouvei'l] ti . To put to the proof ; 
to try -1770. t2. To find by experience -1651. 

X, Nay, taske me to my word: approue me Lord 
I He 7 t. IV, IV. L 9. Hence Appro'vingly adv. 
Appro* ve, approw,^^.^ 1483. [a. OFT. a- 
proer, f. k ^pros, obj. prode, pro, prou, preu 
' profit as if a Romanic subst. use of pro or 
prod in prodest. The Eng. form ought to be 
approve (cf* allow).'] Law. To make profit to 
oneself of {e.g. land), by increasing the value or 
rent* esp. Said of a lord of a manor enclosing 
common land, as permitted by the Statute of 
Merton (20 Hen. III. c, iv.). Cf. Improve. 
Approved Caprj«*vd), ME. [f. Ap- 
prove z/.ij Proved by experience, tried; 
tconvicted -1635. 2. Pronounced good; sanc- 

tioned, esteemed 1667. 

1. The old a. mode Burke. To knit my soul to an 
approued wanton Much Ado iv. i. 45. z Appywed- 
ef\ regarded with commendation. Hence Appro'v- 
ed-ly adv., -ness {rare). 

Approvement 1 (apr^*vment), 1615, [a. 
OFr. aprovement, later app-, £ aprover ; see Ap- 
prove v .'^] I. The proving guilty, or con- 
victing, by becoming ‘ approver ’ 1768 . 3 , tAp- 

probation -1665 ; that which is approved 1673. 

The doctrine <» a. has been obsolete now for 150 
years 1824. 

Approvement 2, approwment. 1475. 
[a. OFr. aproement', see Approve x. The 
action of approving (see Approve v. 2). c:£ Im- 
provement. tz. The profits themselves 1489. 
Approver 1 (fiprzzwar). ME. [f. Approve 
vl^ 4- -ER^.J I. One who proves or offers to 
prove (another) guilty; hence, an informer. Now 
restricted to ; One who confesses a felony and 
turns king’s (queen's) or state’s evidence, ta. 
One who tests -169X. 3. One who confirms or 

commends 1548. 

2. An A, while he is in that service, hath a Peny a 
day 1679. 

i Appro’ver approvver. ME. [a. AFr. 

aprouour ; see Approve vI^ Ought to be written 
approwe?'.] One who looks after the profi t of an 
employer; a steward or bailiff; an agent -1758. 
Approximate (api*f7*ksim/t), a. {sb.) 164.6. 

[ad. L. approximatus, approximare, i, ad + 
proximus.] i. Very near; nearly resembling, 
2. Pkys. Sc. Set very close together 1839. 3. 


se (into), a (^ss). an (loud). 2? (cz/t). ^ (Fr. ch^f). o (ev«). oi ( 7 , eye). ? (Fr. ean de vie), i (s/t). i (Psych<?). 9 (wlito) . p (g<^)* 
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eil: Reasonably or nearly correct 1S16. 4. so, 
An*approxima:e result or quantity {rare) 1784. 

1. Three a. faunas D\swix. ^ 3, A. uniformity 1853. 

Approximate v. 1660. |_i. 

•orec.j I. irans To bring close or near, to 
catis'e to approach {to). Rarely of physical mo- 
tion. 3. intr. To come near or close {to). 
Rarely of physical motion; commonly of con- 
ceotions to which ideas of space are transferred. 
1789. 3. trans, [the prep, omitted.] To come 
close to, approach closely 1789. 

1. Shakespeare approximates the remote, and fami- 
liarizes the wonderful J ohksox. 2. 1 he shores gradu- 
aIIva.SiKj Ross. 3. Rentals approximating 000 
per annum 1883. Hence Appro'ximated ^pLa. 
brought close; nearly reached; approximate. Ap- 
pro*ximately nead> ; with near approach 

to accuracy. Appro*ximator. 

Approximation (apr^7ksim<ru Jan). 1646. [f. 
L. approximare], i. The action of approximat- 
ing (see Approximate v,)] approach, proxi- 
mfty {lit. and A-f* ) tb. spec, in Med. Communi- 
cation of a disease by contact -1753; tc. in 
Hort. = Approach sb. 7. 1765. 2. A coming 

or getting near to identity in quantity, quality, 
or degree; an approach to a correct estimate 
or conception, concr. The result of such a pro- 
cess. 1660. 3. Math. A process of solving 

problems, wherein a continual approach is 
made to the exact quantity 1695. 

1. The world’s decay and a. to its period 1664. An 
a. of feeling among those whom opinions have divided 
Southey. 

Approximative (apr^*ksim/tiv), a. 1830. 
[f. L. approximate', see Approximate a.] Of 
approximate character; nearly reaching accu- 
racy. Hence Appro ’xima tive-ly adv. , -ness. 
IlApptd (apwi, apwr), sb. 1573. [F. ; see 
next. At one time naturalized.] ti. Support, 
stay, prop -1601. 2. Mil. Defensive support. 

Also fig 1809. 3. Horsemanship. The recipro- 

cal sense of the action of the bridle between the 
horse’s mouth and the horseman’s hand 1727 

2. Point of apput : Any fixed obiect or marker upon 
which a body of troops is directed to commence its 
formation into line. 

Appiii, appuy, 7;. 1656. [a. Fr. afpuyer^ 
OF. apoier ; — late L. appodiare, f, ap- = ad^ -f 
podium, a. Gr. ttoSiov, f. irous. ] To prop or stay; 
spec, in Mil. to post (troops) near some point 
which affords support. 

The enemy have their right appuied upon these 
mountains 1813. 

Appulse (apz?*ls). 1626. [ad. L. appulsus^ 
f. ap-==ad--^ pellere. Some pronounce se'p-yls.] 

1 . A driving toward or against, ^spec. The run- 
ning of a ship towards a point. Also fig. 1642 

2. Asir, The arrival of a star or planet at the 
meridian or other point; the coming into con- 
junction of two heavenly bodies -1668. 

1. The continual a. of fresh sap Grew, 

fAppu actuation, rare. [f. med.l^.afipunc- 
tuat-, appunctuare, f. ad+pu 7 ictum} see AP- 
POINT.] The action of defining ? determination. 
Appurtenance (ap 27 *Jt^nans). [ME. apu7'e 
te?ia{u)nce, a. AF. apurtenance : — ^late L. apper- 
tmentia; see Appertain. The second vowel 
has varied, as a, e, 0, tc, but ti is now accepted. 
Formerly often unchanged in the pi.] i. Law 
and gen. A thing that belongs to another, a be- 
longing; a minor property, right, or privilege, 
belonging to another as principal, and passing 
with It; an appendage. 2. A contributory 
adjunct, an accessory ME; esp. in pL the me- 
chanical accessories employed in any function 
or system ; apparatus, gear. Alsoyf^. ME. 3. 
The fact or state of appertaining 1846. 

2. The a. of Welcome is Fashion and Ceremony 
Hcu 7 il, II. ii. 388. The Pope, with his appertinences 
the Prelats Milt. All the appurtenances of a great 
establishment 1840. Hence fAppUTtenanced^//. ct. 
furnished with, as an a. 

Appurtenant (ap»-iti'n^t)s a. (sh.) ME. 
[a. OFr. apartenant, aper -: — L. appertinentem', 
see prec. In sense 2 often refash, as apperti^ 
nent, ] 1 . Belonging as a property or right {to) ; 
spec, in Law, constituting an Appurtenance 
( sense i). 3. Appertaining as if by right 

(to); appropriate to; pertinent ME. 3. sb, A 
belonging 1483. 

I. Villeins a. to the soil of the master Hallam. a. 
Euery thing, That to the feste was apertinent Chaucer. 

3. All the appertinents Belonging to his Honour 
Hen, V, II. ii. 87. 


Apricate (m*pnk^T\ v. rat-e. 1697. [f. L. 

apricai-, apricari, f. aprtcus.l 1. inir. To 
bask m the sun. 3. trans. To expose to sun- 
light 1851. Hence Apricarion. 

Apricot (^-pnk^t). 1551. [ong. ad. Pg. al- 
bricoque, or Sp., but subseq. assim. to Fr. abri- 
coi. Cf. also OSp. albarcoqne, ad. (through 
Arab.) Gr. vpaiKOKtov, prob ad. L. prsecoquum, 
var. of prsecox, ‘early ripe’. The apr^ was 
perh. due to false etymol. ; cf. ‘ hi abrico cactus ’ 
(Minsheu), and abricoct.\ 1- A stone-fruit al- 
lied to the plum, of an orange colour, roundish- 
oval shape, and delicious flavour. 2. The tree 
which bears this fruit {Prunus Armentaca) 
1573. Also attrib. 

1. Yond dangling Apricocks Rich, //, iii. iv. 29. 

April (<?i’pril). ME. [a. OFr. L. 

aprilis (sc. mensis). Soon refash, after L. At 
first accented apri‘l{e.] The fourth month of 
the year, attnb. 1579. Also fig. (in reference 
to April showers, etc.) and attrib. 

Half-opening buds of A Tennyson. ^ The vncertaine 
glory of an Aprill day T ivo Gent. 1. iii, 83, fig. The 
Aprill’s in her eyes, it is Loue’s spring Ant. ^ Cl. iii. ii 
43. And hopes and light regrets that come Make April 
of her tender eyes Tennyson. Comb. : a.-fool, one 
who is sportively imposed upon, on the first of April, or 
AprilfooUday%^ t-gentleman, a newly-married hus- 
band ; -gowk (L e. cuchcrw), north, for -fool, 

Ii A priori {ei priios-roi), adzfb. (and adj.) phr. 
1710. \L,.; oi. a posteriorii\ i, A phrase used 
to characterize reasoning from causes to effects, 
from abstract notions to their consequences, 
from assumed axioms (and not from experience) ; 
deductive; deductively- 2. Hence loosely. Pre- 
vious to any special examination, presumptively 
1834. 3. Metaph. Prior to experience; innate 

in the mind 1841. 

I. Nor can we a priori determine the value of any 
new instrument Smeaton. 2. An a priori conjecture 
Farrar. 3. The term « is now. .employed [by 
the Kantian school] to characterise those elements of 
knowledge which, .as native to, are potentially In, the 
mind antecedent to the act of experience Sir W. 
Hamilton. Hence AprioTity, the quality of being 
innate in the mind ; practice of a priori reasoning. 

Aproctous (aprp-ktss), a, 1870. [f. Gr. d + 
7rpcu/cTos+-OUS.] Phys. Having no anus. 
Apron (^‘pran, ^‘psin), jA [ME. napervun, 
tiapron, a. OF. ticiperon, dim. ofnape, tiappe : — L. 
mappa table-napkin. For L. m^Yr. n cf. matta, 
natie, etc. For a napron becoming an apron see 
A adj.’^'\ I. An article of dress, orig. of linen, 
worn in front of the body, to protect the clothes 
from dirt or injury, or simply as a covering. 
2, A similar garment worn officially by bishops, 
deans, Freemasons, etc. 1704 3- Anything 

like an apron in shape or function, esp. the 
leather covering for the legs in a gig, etc. 1875. 
4, Technical uses : 

A platform placed at the bottom of a sluice or 
entrance to a dock, so as to intercept the fall of water, 
b. in Guntiery, A square piece of lead^ laid over the 
.touch-hole. c. in Ship-building, A kind of false or 
inner stem, fayed on the aftside of the stem, to streng- 
then it. d. in Phtnibing, A sti ip of lead which conducts 
the drip of a wall into the gutter, e. in Mech. The 
piece that holds the cutting tool in a planing machine, 
f. Theatr. The stage-area m fiont of the curtain. 

5. Aproti of a roast goose or duck : the skin 
covering the belly, which encloses the stuffing 
1755. 

I. A Napron of worsted 1569. Where is thy Leather 
A., and thy Rule Jul. C. i. i. 7. a. Green apron : a lay 
preacher (contemptuous). 

Comb, etc.: a. t'Hians a mechanic; t-rogue = 
-man ; -squire = Apple-squire. Hence A'pronful, 
the quantity that can be held in an a. A'pronless a. 
Apron (^I'pron), v. 1865. [f. the sb.] To 
cover with, or as with, an apron. Hence A*- 
proned ppl. a. having an apron (usu. in comb,); 
formerly: Mechanic. tApronee*r, one who 
wears an apron; a shopman or mechanic. 
(Used of the Parliamentary party during the 
Civil Wars.) tA’proner, one who wears an 
apron; a barman, waiter. 

A*pron-string. 154a- The string with 
which an apron is tied on. 

Apron-string hold or tenure', tenure in virtue of a 
wife, or during her life-time only. Tied to the apron- 
strings o/{di. mother, etc.): unduly controlled by. 

II Apropos (aprtzpd^O- ^ 

pos, f. L.. proposiium.] Const, to, of A. adv. 
lo To the purpose; opportunely, 2. With re- 
gard to, as suggested by. (Fr. d propos de.) 
absol. : By the way. 1761. B. adj. To the point 


or purpose; pertinent, happy idpi. C. sb. tA 
pertinent occurrence 1783 ; pertinency i860. 

t. They] arrived very apropos Addison. 2. But 
a-propos ! Hast thou seen the girl Smollett. B. A 
taleextremely a. Pope. C. Todescribe with a. i86o. 

Apse (asps). PL apses '^m’psiz). 1822. [ad. 
L. apsis; cf. basis, base, etc. See Apsis.] i. 
Arche A semi-circular or polygonal recess, 
arched or dome-roofed in a building, esp at the 
end of the choir, aisles, or nave of a church. 
C£ Apsis 3. 1846. 2. Asin — Apsis 2 1822. 

tA'psid. Alsoatiside. 1670. la.It.abside,a.d. 
L. aosidem or apsidem.] — Apse, Apsis --1743. 
Apsidal (£e*psidal),£Z. 1846. [j.'L. apsidem 
■f -AL^.] I. Asir. Of or belonging to the ap- 
sides 1859. 2. Arch. Of the form or nature of 

an apse 1846, 

11 Apsis (te*psis). PL apsides (sepsoirifz, usu. 
in Eng. as*psid/z). 1601. [L., a. Gr. diph, 
f. diTTGiv. ] 1 1 . Circumference ; orbit of a planet 
-1706. 2, Astr. One of the two points in the 

elliptic orbit of a planetary body at which it is 
respectively at its greatest and least distance 
from the body about which it revolves; the 
aphelion or perihelion of a planet, the apogee 
or perigee of the moon 1658. 3. Arch. = 

Apse i. Hence {a) The bishop’s throne in 
ancient churches, {b) A reliquary. 

2. Line of apsides', the line joining the apsides. 
Apsychical (spsoikikal), rare. 1678, 
[f. Gr. d + puxiKos (f. \pv\ri)i- -AL L] i . Un- 
spiritual. 2. Not controlled by the mind 1878. 
Apt (aspt), a. ME. [ad. L. aptus, *apere, 
to fasten.] Coxist. to, for, ox inf i. Fitted 
(materially), fitting {rare) 1791. 2. Suited, 

fitted, adapted {ito, or for); fit {arch.) ME. 

3. ellipi. Suited to its purpose; becoming, ap- 
propriate 1563; esp. of language, thoughts, etc.: 
Expressive, apposite 1590. 4. Having an habi- 
tual tendency (/£> do); habitually liable; prone 
1528. 5. Susceptible to impressions; ready 

to learn. Mod. const, at. 1535. 

2. Places apte to make cites ME. A. for any bodily 
exercise 1700. 3. Pray the good woman take some 

apter time Dekker.^ In all the play There is not one 
word a. Mids, N. v. i. 6s. The prompt reply or the a. 
retort Disraeli. ^ 4. For fat is wondrous a. to bum 
Butler Hud. in. i. 1048, So a. to quarell Rotn. (§■ Jul, 
III. i. 34. 5. The aptest scholar that ever was De Foe. 
f Apt, V, 1540. [f. the adj. : cf. Jit, to yf^.] 

1, To make fit, adapt {to) -1672, 2, intr. (for 

rejl ) To suit 1602. 3. Hans. To incline, dis- 

pose to -1641. 

X. A song wel apted too a melodious noiz Laneham. 

2. Here occasion apteth, that [etc.] 1602. 

Apteral (se’pterM), a. rare. 1833. [f. Gr. 
dirrepos + -AL ^.] I. Wingless ; Zool. = Apte- 
rous. 2. Arch. Having no columns along 
the sides. 

A*pteran, a. 1852. [f. as prec. + -an.] Zcol. 
Wingless. As sb. One of the Aptera. 
A-pteroid. 1836. [f. asprec. + -oid.] Zool. 
A bird having the wings merely elementary. 
A’pterous, a. 1775- [f- as prec. + -ous.] 
I. Zool. Wingless; esp. belonging to the Aptera, 
a sub-order of Insects including lice and spring- 
tails. 2. Bot. Of seeds, etc. : Having no mem- 
branous expansions; opp. to alaie 1830. 
Apteryx: (se-pteriks) . 1 8 1 3. [f. Gr. d-firre/jw^.] 
Ornith. A New Zealand bird, about the size of 
a goose, with merely rudimentary wings and no 
tail, called by the natives Kiwi. 

Aptitude (^-ptitiwd). 1548. [a. Fr., ad. 
med.L. aptitudo, f. aptus; see Apt a, Cf. At- 
titude .] I . The quality of being fit for a pur- 
pose or position, or generally; fitness, suitable- 
ness 1643. 2, Natural tendency or propensity 
1633. 3. Natural capacity for any pursuit 1789 ; 
esp. intelligence, quick-wittedness 1548. 

1. That sociable and helpful a... between man and 
woman Milt. 2. [The] nature and aptitudes [of chil- 
dren] Locke. 3. A. for mechanical inventions Morse. 
The general idea . . he had acquired with great a. 
Dickens. 

Aptly (m’ptli), adv. 1525. [f. Art a. + 
-LY=^.] In an apt manner (see Apt i, 3, 5). 
Aptness (se-ptnes). 1538. [f.asprec.+-NESS.] 
The state or quality of being apt (see Apt 3, 4, 5). 
A scholar of any a. 1612. 

Aptote (m'pt^at). 1589. [ad. L. aptotum^ a. 
Gr, dwrooTov, i. d + tttqjtosT} Gram. A noun 
that has no distinction of cases; an indeclinable 


o (Ger. Kola), ii (Fr. p««). u (Get. ' M«Uer). . ii (Fr. dane). v (carl), e (e.) (there), e {Si) (rrm). I (Fr. farre). 3 (frr, fem, rarth). 
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noun. Hence Apto*tic nninllected. (Ap- 
plied to languages without inflexions.) 
AptilinO'liic, iz. 1874. [f.A-/r^i4-r 
Pulmonic.] Having no lungs. 

Apyre'tic, 1842. [f. Gr. d r + 

-ic. ] Free from fever. 

Apyrexy (^-pireksi). 1656. [ad. mod.L. 
apyrexia (also used), a. Gr., f. d -r rrvpeddfiv,'] 
Path, The period of intermission in a fe\er. 
Hence Apyre'xial a, (rare). 

Apyrous i,apoi^T93, te*pir3s^, ^z. 1782. [f 
Gr, aTTvpos (f, d + zrvp-) -f- -OUS. Cf. Fr. apyre.l 
Not altered by exposure to fire. 

Aqua se-kwa). :ME. The Latin word 

for Tvaier, used m Pharmacy and Chemistry, 
with sense of ; Liquid, solution. 

[| Aquafortis (Fskwaifp-jtis;. 1601. [L .1 The 
early scientific, and still the pop. name of tlie 
Nitric Acid of commerce, a powerful solvent and 
corrosive. fAIso of other powerful solvents 
-1607. Also Hence AquafoTtist, one who 
makes etchings or engravings by means of a. 
Aquamarine kwa,mari’-n). 1727. [ad. 
L. aqua Tnaxiud, earlier AiGUE Marine from 
Fr.] I. A bluish-green variety of beryl 2. 
Hence as adj. and sA Bluish-green (colour); 
sea-coloui(ed 1846. 

tilA qua mira-bilis, 1741. [L.] ‘The won- 
derful water, prepared of cloves, galangals, 
cubebs, mace, cardomums, nutmegs, ginger, 
and spirits of wine, digested twenty-four hours, 
then distilled.' J. -1818. 

Aquapuncture (^.kwaipz^'qktiiir). 1876. 

ff. L. aqua -h PUNCTURE.] Med. Puncture of 
the skin by means of a fine jet of w^ater from a 
force-pump. 

IjAqua regia kwairrdsiaL Also aqua 
regis. 1610. [L.] A mixture of nitric and hy- 
drochloric acids, so called because it can dis- 
solve the ‘ noble ' metals, gold and platinum. 
{{Aquarelle (sekware-l). 1869. [Fr., ad. It. 
acquerella, dim. of acqua : — L. aqua. ] A kind 
of painting or illuminating with Chinese ink 
and thin transparent water-colours. Also, the 
design so produced. Hence Aquare*llist, an 
artist in a. 

Aquarian (akwesTian). 1586. [ih.aqua- 
rius (in pi. masc. Aquarii name of a heretical 
sect)+-AN.] A. adj. Of, or pertaining to, an 
aquarium {rare) 1865. var. Aqua’rial. E. $b. 
I. One of a sect of early Christians, who used 
water instead of wine in the Lord’s Supper 1586. 
3. One who keeps an aquarium 1857. 
Aquarium (akwe»*ri 27 m). PL -iums, -ia. 
1854. [L. adj. neut. sing.; cf. cl. L. aquarium 

a watering-place for cattle.] An artificial pond, 
or a tank (usu. with glass sides) , in which a- 
quatic plants and animals are kept alive for 
observation and study. _ Also, recently, a place 
of entertainment, containing such aquariums. 

II Aquarius (akwe^'nps). ME. [L. = water- 
carrier, subst. use of aquarius adj.] Astr. A 
constellation, giving its name to the eleventh 
sign of the zodiac, which the sun enters on the 
sistofjan. 

Aquarius is the butlere ofgoddes and yeuyth them 
a water potte ME. , , - _ 

A-quarter (akwputai), advh. jkr. 1849. 
[A prep.^'X Naut. On the quarter, i.e. 45^ 
abaft the beam. 

Aquatic (akwse-tik). 1490. \j3L.Er.aqua(ique, 
ad. L. aquaticnSfi. aqua.'\ A. adj. ti* Watery, 
rainy -1686. s. Living or growing in or near 
water 1642. 3. Of pastimes : Taking place in 

or upon the water 1866. 

B. si. I, An aquatic plant or animal {arck.y, 
one given to aquati c pastimes 1669. 2. A water- 
drinker (rare). FRANKLIN. Z Pastimes 
conducted in or upon the water 1865. 

Hence fAqua’tical a. of aqiiaticnature; having 
to do with water. Aqua’tically adv. 
Aquatile (se’kwatil, -oil), arch. 1622. [ad. 
E. aquaiilis, f.aquaP\ adj, = AQUATIC 2. 
sh. — Aquatic sb. i. 1638. 

Aquatint (se’kwaiti'nt), aqua-tinta (ae:- 
kwd|ti*ntd), jA 1782. {2i.ET. aquaAinie,^T)A 

It. acqua tint a : — L. aqua iincta (tingere).\ 
Engraving on copper by the use of a resinous 
solution and nitric acid, which produces effects 
resembling those of Indian-ink or water-colour 

£e (mflin). a (pass), an (Lz^d). 


drawing; also, the design so produced. Also 
ai:rih Hence Aquatint, c, to engrave in a. 
Aquatimter, 

Aquavaleut ''akw^aewalent) 1881. [f. L. 
aqua + valeniem; cf. equivalent Si Chem. The 
molecular proportion between an anhv drous salt 
and the w ater of its cryohydrate. 

Aqua-vitae ' Fi kwa^’oi’tf). 1471. [L. ; cf 
Fr. eau de lae, Ir. uisge theaiha, * usquebaugh 
I. .A term of alchemy applied to unrectified al- 
cohol; occ. applied, in commerce, to ardent 
spirits of the first distillat.on. 2. Hence, pop. 
Any form of ardent spirits taken as a drink, as 
brandy, etc. 1547. attrih. 1634. 

2. That curst restriction On Aquavit® Burns. 
Aqueduct (se'kw/dzzkt). 1538. rad.L.ayr/a*- 

ductus, aqztx ductus^ f. ducere. Cf. Fr. aquiduc. J 

1. An artificial channel for the conveyance of 

water from place to place; a conduit; esp. an 
elevated structure of masonry so used. Also 
jig. 2. The similar structure (also called 
aqueduci-brzdge) by which a canal is earned over 
a ri’.er, etc. 1791* 3 * Phys. Name of small 

canals, chiefly in the head of mammals 1709. 

3. The facial nerve . . traversing . . a canal termed the 
Aqueduct of Fallopius Mivart. 

fAqueity. [See Aqueous.] The watery 
principle. B. JONS. 

fAque-ncIi, v. [OE. acw^fican., f. A- pref. i 
-f cw^ncan to QUENCH.] i . To quench, put out 
-1482; to satisfy ME. inir. To go out -1485. 

2. Jig. To put an end to -1578- 

Aqueo- (^:kwz,^), comb. f. Aqueous ; as 
in aqueo-igneous, by the action of super-heated 
water. 

Aqueous (^fi-kwzjas), a. 1643. [as if f. L. 
"^aqueus + -OUS. Cf. Fr. aqueux (: — L. aquo- 
9?zj).] I. Of, or of the nature of, water; watery; 
diluted with water 1646. 2. Connected with, 

or relating to water 1731. 3 » Geol. Produced 

by the action of w’ater 1802. 

X. Aqueous hu 7 itour of the eye, a fluid, nearly pure 
water, contained in the space between the cornea and 
the lens. 3. The a. rocks, sometimes called the sedi- 
mentary Lyell, Hence A*queously adv. in, or by 
means of, water {rare). ^ 

fAquemc. [OE. deweoma^ later aewem^ of 
unknown origin.] A squirrel -ME. 
Aquiferous (akwi-feros], a. 1836. [f. L, 
aqui-, comb, f. aqua water: see -FEROUS.J 
Conveying or yielding water. 
fA-qiiilege. 1599. [ad rntdlL. aquileja.'] 
Columbine. 

Aquilegia (akwilrd^ia). [mod.L., of nnc. 
origin : cf. prec.] A genus of ranunculaceous 
plants having pentamerous flow’ers with spurred 
petals ; = Columbine sb? 

Aquiline (se*kwilin, -sin), a. 1646. [ad. L. 
aquzlinuSf f. aquilaS\ i. Of or belonging to an 
eagle 1656. 2. Eagle-bke; esp. of the nose : 

Curved hke an eagle’s beak, hooked 1646. 

Terribly arch'd, and a. his nose Cowper. 
f Aquilon. ME. [a. OF., ad. L. aquzlonemS\ 
The north or north-north-east wind. Shaks. 
A-qui'ver, adv. 1883. [A In a 

quiver, trembling. 

AquO'se, a. rare. 1727. [ad. L. aquosusS\ 

Watery. 

Aquosity (akw^*siti). 1528. [ad. med.L. 
aguositatem, f. aquosus.'] Moist or watery 
quality; \concr. moisture, humour -1720. 

What better philosophical status has ‘vitality ’ than 
a. Huxley. ^ 

At (aj). Name of the letter R. 

Ax, obs. f. Are (see Be zi.), and Ear v. 
fAr-, prefS The orig. WGer. form of the 
prefix, reduced in OE. to a-. See A'- pref. i 
and M- pref. Cf. Arise. 

Ar-, pref."^ =* L. ad- bef. r-, reduced in OF. 
to <z-, and later often re-spelt tzr- after L., and 
so in Eng, Hence most words from OF. in ar- 
are now written arr-, e. g. arrange, etc. See 
also Ad- 2, 

-ar suff. I. of adjs. repr. L. -arem (-arts, 
-are) ‘ belonging to cogn. w. -alem, and used 
where I preceded. See -al. In Eng. words 
adopted from OF. orig. -^r,but later assim.^ to 
L. with -ar, e.g. L. scholarem, OF. escolier, 
AFr. escoler, ME. scoter, now scholar. ^ 3. of 
sis. repr. L. -are, -ar, neut. of adjs. in aris, 
meaning ‘ thing pertaining to 


-ar-, suff.i occas. repr. of L- -anus, -arium 
(usu. repr. by -er, -ArV), Generally, a refash, 
of -er from OFr. -ier, after the prec., or after 
mod.Fr. in -aire, as bursar, ME. burser, F. 
boursier, and vicar, F. vicatre. The be. notar, 
etc., are from the F. forms in -aire. 

-ars, stiff., occ. var. of -er, -or, suffix of 
agent, and -ER suffix of comparative. Common 
m n. dial., and in mod.Eng. in beggar, har, etc. 

Arab (ae-rab). 1634. [a. Fr. Arabe, ad. L. 
adj. Arabem (nom. Arabs), a Gr. ''Apa^.] i, 
A native of Arabia. 2. An Arab horse 1880. 
3. (orig. City, street Arab ) A homeless little 
wanderer; a child of the street 1848. 4. adj. 

Of or pertaining to Arabia or the Arabs 1816. 

3. City Arabs, .are hke tribes of lawless freebooters 
I £48. 4. The delicate A arch of her feet Tennyson. 

fAraba (ara*ba). Also aroba. 1845. [a. 
Arab.] A wheeled carnage used in the East. 

Arabesque (mrabe-sk). 1656. [a. Fr. ara- 
besque Arabian.] A. adj. i. Arabian, Arabic 
1842; esp. carved or painted in arabesque 
(see sb. 2) 1656, 2. Strangely mixed, 

iantastic 1848. 

B. si. [the adj. used absol.] fi. The vulgar 
Arabic language -1796. 2. Mural or surface 

decoration in colour or low relief, composed 
in flowing lines of branches, leaves, and scroll- 
work fancifully intertwined. Alsoyf^. 1786. 

The arabesques of Raphael and the Renascence, 
founded on Grasco-Roman work, include representa- 
tions of living creatures, and to this variety the term 
is now usually applied. Moorish and Arabic work is 
distinguished as Moorish Arabesque, or Moresque. 

2. His manner of writing is — a wild complicated 
Arabesque Carlyle. Hence Arabe'squed ppl. a. 
ornamented in a. Arabe*squely adv. in the style of 
the Arabs, or of arabesques. 

Ara'bia. The country so named \fig. Spices 
1711. 

Arabian (arFi'bian). ME. [f. prec. + -an.] 
A. adj. Belonging to Arabia 1606.^ 

Arabian bird-, the phoenix, a unique specimen 
Oh Anthony, oh thou A. bird Ant. ^ CL ni. ii. 12. 

B. sb. A native of Arabia; also, one of an 
Arabian sect (3rd c.) holding that the soul died 
and rose with the body ME. 

Arabic (asTabik), a. ME. [a. OF., ad. L. 
A rabictis. ] i . Of or pertaining to Arabia or its 
language 1650 ; esp. in Gum arabic, exuded by 
certain species of Acacia, and Arabic acid, ob- 
tained from Jt. 1616. 3 . absol. The language 

of the Arabs ME. 

I. Arabic numerals', the figures i, 2, 3, 4, etc. ^ 2. 
Those English (or rather European) nouns . . derived 
from Arabic, as alchemy, alcohol, etc. Earle. Hence 
Ara’bical a. Ara'bicism, an Arabic idiom or 
peculiarity. Ara'bicize v. to make like Arabic. 

Arabin (se-rabin). 1840. [f. Arab-ic+-in.] 
Chem. The pure soluble principle m gum arabic 
and the like. Hence Arabino'se, sugar de- 
rived from a. Arabi'nic, Arabino'sic a. 
jjAxabis (se-rabis). 1706. [med.L. Arabls.^ 
Bot. A genus of cruciferous plants, named prob. 
from growing on sandy or stony places. 
Arabist (se-rabist). 1753. [f. Arab + -ist ; 
cf. Fr. arabisieS\ A student of Arabic, or fol- 
lower of the medical system of the Arabs. 
Arable (KTabl),a. 1576. [ad. L. arabilis, 
f. arare. Earlier, erable, earable, from the obs. 
vb. ere Ear.] Capable of being ploughed; fit 
for tillage; op'^.Xo pasiui'e- ox wood-land. Also 
quasi-J(^. Arable land 1576. 

If the tenant conuert arable land into wood Coke On 
Liit. 536. Errable land Ibid. 85 b. 

Araby(0eTabi). ME. \y!L.OEx.arahi,arrabil\ 

A. adj. Arabian, Arabic (arch, and poet.) 1502. 

B. sb. ti. An Arab -1587. fa. An Arab horse. 
ME. only. 3. [a. F. Arabie.^ Arabia ME. 
tAm*ce, V. ME. [a. AF. aracer., OFr. ara- 
cier, f. at'achier.'] 'jfo pull up by the roots; to 
tear away -1530. var. fAra-clie. 

Araceous (ar^i'Jas), a. [f. mod.L. Aracem, 
f. arum, a. Gr. dpov ; see -ACEOUS.] Bot. Be- 
longing to the N.O. Araceae, as the Cuckoo- 
pint or Wake-robin (Arum maculaium). 
Arach ; see Orach. 

il ATachis. [mod.L. , ad. Gr. dpaxos, or dpa- 
Asy some leguminous weed.] Bot. A genus of 
leguminous plants, including one known as the 
Ground Nut. Hence Arachidic, as in Ara- 


V (cut). ^ (Fr. chef), a (ev^). ai (/, eye), sf (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche?). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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ckidic Acid (Q,H|^02), obtained from the oil 
of the Gronad Nut. 

Araclliieaii 'ari^kni’an^ff. r£2rtj. 1854. 'f. 
Gr. apax^o.ios, f. dpax^^ -r -AS Like a sp der’s 
web, gossamer. 

AiB-Cllilid ^arte'knid''. 1869. [f. Gr. dpax^y ; 
cf. Fr. arachniie. ZooL A member of the 
Arachnid,!. Araxlmida, so. pi. 'mod.L.], 
a class of the Artkropoda, comprising spiders, 
scorpions, and mites; distinguished by ha\ing 
eight legs, by lacking wings and antennae, and 
by breathing’ by means of tracheal tubes or pul- 
inonary sacs Hence Ara*clmidaii a. of or be- 
longing to the AracAnida; sd. an arachnid. 
Araclmidean, -ian a. and so. — prec. Arach- 
ni*dial a. j_f. next] of or pertaining to the 
Arachnidium. jj Araclmi'ditim [mod.L.], the 
apparatus by which the spider produces its^veb. 
Araxlmidous a. of the nature of the A rachnida. 

Aradmoid (ar^-knoid). 1836. [ad. mod. 
L. arach?zoides, a. Gr. dpaxvo-eihi}^.^ A. adj. 

I. Boi. Covered with or formed of cobweb-like 
hairs or fibres 1857. 2. Phys. Of or pertaining 

to the arachnoid. (See B.) 1836. 3. Ent. Re- 

sembling the Arachnida 1852. 

B. sh. The delicate serous membrane or mem- 
branous sac lining the dura mater and envelop- 
ing the brain and spinal cord 1839. 

Hence Araclmoi'dal a. of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, the arachnoid. Arachnoideal, -ean, 
-eotis a. unnecessary vars, of Arachnoid, -al. 

Ara ctmolo-gical, a. Of, or pertaining to, 
arachnology. Aracimodogist, a student of, or 
proficient in, arachnology. Arachnodogy [£ 
Gr. dpaxvT/ -r-{o)LOGY], the department of Zoo- 
logy relating to spiders, or to the Arachnida. \ 

Arad (e^-rad). 1853. [f. Ar-um + -ad.] i 
Bot An araceous plant, as the Wake-robin. j 

Araeometer, areo- 1706. ' 

[mod.f. Gr. dpaios thin+julrpov. App. through ■ 
F. ardomhtre : whence the prevalent sp,, as if f. 
Are.\, or Areo-, of Mars.] An instrument for 
measunng the specific gravity of fluids; a hy- 
drometer. Hence Arae ome*tric, -al a. of or 
pertaining to arseometry. Araeo*met^ [Gr. 
fierpia], the art or science of estimating the 
specific gravity of fluids by the use of the a. 
Araeostyle (arr£7st9il). Also areo-. 1706. 
[ad. L. arseostylus, a. Gr., f. dpaios rare, fe\v + 
(ttvAos; cf. Fr. ariostyle.'\ Arch. A. adj. Of 
columned buildings : Having the distance be- 
tween the columns equal to four or more dia- 
meters of the column. B. sb. A building, or * 
style of building, in which the columns are so 
arranged. 

Araeosystyle (arfi7si*5t3il). 1834. [a, Fr. 
ariosystyle, f. as prec.+crucTTuAos; seeSYSTYLE.J 
Arch. An alternately very wide and very narrow 
intercolumniation. 

fArseo-tic, a. 1634. [ad. late L. arxoiicus^ 
a. Gr., f. dpcu 6 -€Lv.'] Tending to make thin the 
humours of the body. Also as sb. 
tAra*ge, v. 1470. [a. OF. arager^ t d + 
rag:.'] To enrage -1568. 

^agoaite, arr- (se'ragdhait). 1803. [f. 
Aragon or Arr agon in Spain.] Min. A car- 
bonate of lime, crystallizing in orthorhombic 
prisms and many derived forms. 

Aragonspatii, Aragon Spar, — prec. 
ilAraguato. 1852. [See Alouatte.] The 
‘ howling monkey ’. 

llAraignde(are*n^<?). 1706. [Fr. ; = spider’s 
web. ] Mil. A military mine constructed with 
branching galleries. 

Arain. Obs. exc. dial. ME, [a. OF. araigne 
; — L. aranea.] A spider. 
fArai’Se, v. ME. [A- pref. i ; cf. rise.,. arise. 
Cf. also Are AR.] 1 . To raise, lift up -1557 ; to 
raise from the dead -1601; to raise (money, 
troops, asiege, etc.) -1548. 2. To arouse -1494. 

I. A medicine.. powerfull to a. King Peppin Shaks. 

Arak, var. of Areca, and obs. f. Arrack. 

A-rake (ar^i*k), adv. 1883. [A prepX] On 
the rake; inclined. 

Aramaean (seramz" an), (Z. 1834. {i.lj.Ara- 
mieuSf Gr. ’ApaptaTos.] Belonging to the coun- 
try or language of Aram; Syrian, Syriac. As 
sb. A native of Aram. 

Aramaic (aeram^dk) , a. 1834. [f. as prec. ; 


see -ic. [ Of Aram ; spec, applied to the northern 
branch of the Semitic family of languages, in- 
cluding Syriac and Chaldee. Often used atsal. 
sc. language, vars. tA-ramite, fArami-tic, 
Hence Aramadsm, an A. idiom or peculiarity. 

Araneidan (ceranf*idan;,fl. 1835. [f. mod. 
L. A mnezda, the typical family of Arachnida, 
f. L. aranea.~\ ZojL Of or belonging to the 
Aranezda or spiders. As sh. A spider. Ara- 
ne'iform a. having the shape of a spider. Ara* 
neo'logist = ara ckno legist. 

Araneose (ar<?i nz,<?a*s), a. 1880. [ad. L. 
arancosus, f, aranea.] — ARACHNOID, var. 
Arameous. 

If Arango (arse-gg^?). Pl.-oes. 1715. Ahead 
made of rough camelian, formerly imported 
from Bombay for re-exportation to Africa. 
tA-ra*nk, adv. ME. [A prep A] In a rank 
or row -1570. 

Araplioro*stic, araphO‘Stic, tf. 1828. [In- 
corr. f. Gr. dppa<pos, f. d -r panreiv.] Unsewed, 
seamless, as shoes* etc, 
tAra*se, v. 1523. [a. OF. eraser , f. d ras, 
f. ras: — L. rasus. Cf. erase.] To raze, level 
with the ground. Also (? erron.) to erase. -1553. 

Aration (arJi'Jan). arch. rare. 1663. [ad. 
L. arationem.] Ploughing; tillage. 

Araucaria (serpkesTia). 1833. [f. Arazico^ 
name of a province, whence A raucania, south 
of Chili.] Bot. A genus of lofty coniferous trees, 
native to the southern hemisphere, one species 
of which {A. imbricata, called also ‘ Monkey- 
puzzler ’) is now cultivated in Great Britain. 
Hence AraucaTian a. of or belonging to the 
genus Araucaria; sb. a species of this or an al- 
lied genus. 

ATbalest, -balist, -blast. Obs. exc. Hist. 
OE. [a. AFr. ^aj'b{e)Iesfe, OF. arbalesie: — L. 
arcubalhsta, f. arcus + ballista. See also AR- 
cubalist,] I. A cross-bow, consisting of a 
steel bow fitted to a wooden shaft, furnished 
with special mechanism for drawing and letting 
slip the bowstring, and discharging arrows, 
bolts, stones, etc. 2. === Arbalester 1450. 3. 

A mathematical instrument, formerly used to 
take the altitude of the stars 1816. 

I. A quareL.shotte out of Arbalaste Caxton. Un- 
bend thy arblast, and come into the moonlight Scott. 
Hence A'rbalester, -balister, -blaster, a soldier 
armed with an a. ; a cross-bowman {Pbs. exc. Jdzst.}. 
tA*rbalestre, -ter, -blaster, = Arbalest; also, the 
missile shot from the a. Arbaie’strier, alblastrer 
(Obs. exc. Hist.) = Arbalester. ATbalestry, the 
art or practice of shooting with an a. 

fATber, e*rber. ME. [a. Fr. herhiere ; cf. 
herbier in Littr6.] The windpipe orweasand; 
occ. extended to the whole * pluck '. To make 
the erber (hunting phr.) : to take out the ‘ pluck*, 
the first stage in disembowelling. (See Sir W. 
Scott in Notes to Sir Tristram, p. 268, W'here it 
is wrongly explained.) 

ALTbiter (aubitai). 1502. [a. L. (?f. ar^ = 
ad-+betere, bitere, to go, ‘one who goes to see*). 
Cf. Arbitrator, Arbitrer.] i. gen. One 
whose opinion or decision is authoritative in a 
matter of debate; a judge. 2. spec. One who 
is chosen by the parties in a dispute to decide 
the difference between them; an arbitrator, an 
umpire 1549. Also transf. or Jig. 3. One 
who has a matter under his sole control 1628. 

I. The late Mr, Fox (no mean a. in literary taste) 
Dibdin. S6.y%*. Twilight.. short A Twixt Day and 
Night Milt, P. L. ix. 50. 3. Use. . which is the a, of 
language Reid. 

tA*rbitrable,fl;. 1531. [f.L.<zr^zVrtzrz+-BLE.] 
Subject to the decision of an arbiter -1650. 

Arbitrage (a-ibitredg). 1480. [a. Fr. ; see 
Arbitre V. and -age.] i. Exercise of the 
functions of an arbitrator; decision by arbitra- 
tion (arch.). 2. Authoritative decision or de- 
termination (arch.) 1601. 3. Comm. The traffic 

in Bills of Exchange drawn on sundry places, 
and bought or sold in sight of the daily quota- 
tions of rates in the several markets (see Arbi- 
tration of Exchange). Also, the similar traf- 
fic in Stocks. [In this sense from mod.F. and 
pronounced (arbitra*3).] 1881, Hence AtM- 
tragist, one who transacts arbitrage business. 

Arbitral (arbitral), a. 1609. [a, Fr., ad. 
late L. arbitralis, f. arbiter ; see -AL.] i. Sc. 
Law . Of or pertaining to arbiters or arbitration. 

2. Subject to the exercise of will 1662. 


^ Arbitrament, -ement (aibi-trament). ME. 
[a. OF. azbiirepient, i. arbitrer \ see Arbitre 
V.’. latinized as arbitrament, since ^1830 the 
more usual form.] fi. Free choice -1810. 2. 

The poiver to decide for others; absolute con- 
trol (Obs. exc. as fig. of 3.) 1534. 3. The de- 

ciding of a dispute by an Arbitrator. Also 
yfg: and traitsf. 1549. 4. The aw ard of an arbi- 

trator; sentence accepted as authoritative ME. 
t5. Friendly agreement, compromise -1625. 

I. To stand or fall Free in thine own A. it lies Milt. 
P. L. VIII. 641, 2. I committe to 3 our charge and a., 
that thing Ld. Berners. 3. The a. of Swords 
lien. F, IV. 1. 268* of Time 1863, of war 1S70. 4. To 

renounce their a. and sentence 1642. 

Arbitrary (a -jbitrari),fl. (sb.) 1574. [ad.L. 
arbiirarius, f. arbiter.] i. Dependent upon 
will or pleasure. (Obs. m gen. use.) -1768. 2, 
Law. Relating to, or dependent on, the discre- 
tion of an arbiter; discretionary^ not fixed 1581. 

3. Based on mere opinion or preference; hence, 

capricious 1646. 4. Unrestrained in the exer- 

cise of will, absolute; Imice, despotic 1642. 
5, sb. [sc. number, term, etc.] 1879. 

1. The same things were a., and might have been 
otherwise Whitgift. z. The fines on admission. . 
even if a., must be reasonable Scriven. 3. Our esti- 
mation of birth is entirely a and capricious Johnson. 

4. Acts of Will and Tyranny, which make up an A. Go- 
vernment 1642. var. tArbitraTioTis. Hence A'rbi- 
trarily adv. capriciously; despotically; var. tArbi- 
tra*riously. A'rbitrariness, capriciousness ; 
despotism. 

Arbitrate (a'lbitr^it), v. 1590. [f. L. arbi- 
trat'-, arbitrary, see Arbiter. Cf. earlier Ar- 
bitre, through Fr.] i. gen. To decide. Obs. 
or arch. 2. irans. To gi\e an authoritative 
decision with regard to, determine (arch.) 1605. 
3. To act as arbitrator or umpire (in, between) 
1619. 4, irans. To settle by, or submit to, 

arbitration 1592. 

2. But certaine^ issue stroakes must a. Mach. v. iv. 
20. An equal poise of hope and fear Does a the event 
M ilt. Coinusyii. 4. Let them a the differences 1647. 
Hence A'rbitrated. ppl. a. settled by arbitration ; 
spec, determined by ‘Arbitration of Exchange*. 

Arbitration (arbitral ’Jan). ME. [a. OF, 
arbitracion, -hon, ad. L. arbitrationem', see 
prec.] ti. Uncontrolled decision -1651. 2. 
The settlement of a question at issue by one to 
whom the parties agree to refer their claims in 
order to obtain an equitable decision 1634. 

1. The a of War, and Peace Hobbes. 2. Arbitra- 
tibnAond.. a bond entered into by two or more parties 
to abide by the decision of an arbitrator BLACKSTOi>rE. 
Arbitration of Exchange (cf. F. arbitrage')'. The 
determination of the rate of exchange to be obtained 
between two countries or currencies, when the opera- 
tion is conducted through a third or several inter- 
mediate ones, in order to ascertain the most advan- 
tageous method of drawing and remitting bills. 

Arbitrator (a*ibitrfiit3i). ME. [a. OF. ar- 
hitratour, '•eur, ad. L. arbitratorem', now the 
legal term.] i. ^Arbiter 2. t2. Hence 

fg. of that which brings about a definite issue 
-1606. 3* = Arbiter 3. 1579. 

2, That old common A., Time, Will one day end it 
Tr. 4 - Cr. IV. iii. 225. 3. God is the a. of success in 
war Whiston. Hence A'rbitra torship. 
tATbitre, v. rare. 1494. [a. F. arbitrer 
Earlier f. Arbitrate -1548. 
tA*rbitrer, -or. ME. [a. AFr. arbitrour.] 
Earlier f. ARBITRATOR -1814. 

Arbilxess (aubitres). ME. [a. OF. arbi~ 
tresse, fern, of arbitre.] A female Arbiter 
( senses 2, 3). 

While over head the Moon Sits A. Milt. P.L. i. 784. 
var. Arbitra’trix. 

fAirbitry. ME. [Two words: i. Arbitre (e 
mute), a. OF. arbitre : — L. arbiirzum; 2. Ar- 
bitrie, -y, later ad. L. arbitrium.] 1, Power 
to choose or act -1649. 2. Arbitration -1609. 

3. Decision, award -1615. 

Arblast, -er, vars. of Arbalest, -er, -re. 
Arbor 1 (a*Jb3.i). 1659. [a. F. arbre tree, 
also axis, assim. later to L. arbor.] Meek. a. 
The main support or beam of a machine (e.g. 
of a crane) ; b. The axle or spindle on which a 
wheel revolves. (Cf. axle-tree.) 
il Arbor ^ (a*ibf?i). 1669. L. for ^tree% used 
as part of names in Bot., Chem., etc. ; as in Bot. 
arbor Judae, the Judas tree (Cercis siliqua- 
siruin)', in Chem. arbor Dianse, the arborescent 
appearance formed on introducing mercury into 
a solution of nitrate of silver; arbor Saturni, 
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the similar precipitate formed by putting zinc 
into a solution of acetate of lead. 
Arbora'ceous, a. 1848. [f. Areor^-t 

-ACEOUS.] Tree-like or w ooded. 

A*rborDay. 1872. "Arbor 2,^ A day 
set apart, ong. in Xebraska, U.S.A, for the I 
planting of trees, j 

Arboreal (aibo»*riSl% a, 166'J. [f. L. arSo- 

r£us + -AL K'] I. Pertaining to, or of the nature | 
of, trees ; vars. ATboral, A'rboraxy, Arbo'ri- ' 
cal fnzr^}. 3* Connected wito, haunting, or 
inhabiting trees 1834 ; var. ArboTean. 
Arboreous ' aiboa-rz^ss', a, 1646. [f. asprec. 
-f-ous.] I. Abounding in trees 1664. a. = 
Arboreal 1646, 3. - Arborescent 1753. 

Arborescence (aibore sens), 1856. [£. 

next.l Tree-like formation- Alsoyf^. 
Arborescent ,^aib6re*sent), a. 1675. [ad. 
L. ariar&sceniem\ see prec.] i. Tree-like in 
growth or size; having a woody stem. 2 . 
Branching like a tree 1679; spec, in Arck, 1849. 

I. A. grass, very like a bamboo Darwin. Hence 
Arbore'sceatly adz\ 

Arboret ^ t^a-iboret). arch, 1596. [f. L. ar- 
bor.l A little tree, a shrub. 
fA-rboret K 1604. [ad. L. arboreitwiI\ A 
shnibbery; arbour. 

li Arboretum (aiborrt^m). PI. -a. 1838. 
[L.] A place devoted to the cultivation and 
exhibition of rare trees ; a tree-garden. 
ArbO'iiCOle, a, rare, 1874. [£. L. arbor -t 
-coia,^ Inhabiting or haunting trees. 
Arboriculture (a-jborijkz? Itiur). 1834. [f. 
L arbor -i-cuitum,] The cultivation of trees 
and shrubs for use and ornament. Hence 
Arboricadtnral a. A-rboricndturist. 
A-rboriform, arbo--, a, 1848. = arbore- 
scent 2. 

Arborist (aubonst). 1578. [orig. a. F. mr- 
horlste^ TiorfJ hirhorhU\ later f. L. arbor, '\ fa. 

A keeper of a ‘ herber a herbalist, b. A sci- 
entific student or cultivator of trees. 
Arborizatioa (a*ib6r9iz?i*j3n), 1794. [f. 
next. ] The production of a tree-like appear- 
ance, as {Min, and Chem^ in dendritic silver 
ore, or the markings of agates, etc. ; {Anat.) by 
the distension or injection of capillary vessels. 
Arborize (auboraiz), v, 1847. [1* L. arbor. 
To make tree-like. Perh. only in Arbori'zed. 
Arborous (auborss), a, [f. L. arbor -h -ous.] 
Of, belonging to, or consisting of trees. Mtlt. 
t Arbor vine (J.), arbor arbour) wind, 
1551, The Sarsaparilla. 

{{Arbor vitas voi-tr). 1664. [L.] i. 
Boi, An evergreen shnib of the genus Thuja, 
N.O. Coniferx. a. Pkys, The arborescent 
appearance of a longitudinal section of the cere- 
bellum 1800. 

tA’rbory. r6oo. [after wds. in -ORY, or -RY.] 
= Arbour -1695. 

Arbour, -or (a'lb^j). ME. [orig. (^)erbor, 
a. AF.,OF, (hjerbzer: — -L. herbarium, f. herba. 
Brber became arber by a change freq. with ^er 
bef. a cons. (cf. harbour, carve, etc.); and arber 
in i6th c. was written arb'Our, (vars. of ~er), 
and connected with L. arbor. ] ti. A garden 
lawn, or green; a garden of herbs or flowers 
-1578- ta. An orchard. [Cf. orchard, and 
F. verger. Orchards were usu. formed on grass. ] 
-1580. is* Trees or shrubs, trained on trellis- 
work; espaliers --1648. 4. A bower or shady 

retreat, usu. of lattice-work covered with climb- 
ing shrubs and plants ME. ; fa covered alley 
or walk -1712. 

4. A litel herber that I have, That benched was on 
turves fressh ygrave Chaucer. Those hollies of them- 
selves a shape As of an a. took, A dose, round a. 
Coleridge. Yon flourie Arbors, yonder Allies green, 
Our walks at noon, with branches overgrown Milt. 
P, Z. IV. 626. Hence A’rboured ppl. a, embowered ; 
furnished with arbours. 

Arbuscle (a*ibt7sl). 1657, [ad. L. arbus- 
cula, dim. of arbos,] a. A dwarf tree, a tree- 
like shrub, b. A tuft of feathery cilia. Hence 
Arbu'scular a. of or pertaining to arbuscles; 
tufted. 

f ArbU*st. rare. [a. F. arbuste^ ad. L. ar- 
busiuM.'] A dwarf tree, a shrub. Evelyn. 
Hence tArbu*stive a, shrubby; trained to a 
tree. 


Arbute ,a Jbiiit . arch, or foet, 1551. [ad. 
L. = Arbutus. 

The thin-lea% 'd A Harle Graifs re:eives Dsydes. 

'{ Arbutus ^auL»i«t3s,. 1551, i_L.l A genus of 
evergreen shrubs and trees (X.O. Eruacco:], in- 
cluding the species Arbutus Vnedo, or Straw- 
berry Tree, ctdtivated for ornamental purposes. 

Arc 'aik\ ME. [a. OF. L. arcum (ar- 
cus).^ I. Part of a cur\’e; also transf or/g. 
1570."* 3. spec, in Asir, The part of a circle which 
a heavenly body appears to pass through abov e 
[diurnal arc) or below {nocturnal arc) the hori- 
zon. The earliest use in Eng. Also/^^. ME. 
3. A band contained between parallel curves, or 
i anything of this form, e. g. the ramoow (F. arc- 
{ en^iel), the arc of a quadrant, etc. 1642. t4‘ 

i An arch. (Cf. Fr. arc de iriomphc.) -1731. 5* 
Elecir, The luminous bridge formed between 
two carbon poles, when they are separated by 
I a small air space, and a current of electricity is 
I sent through them. Also aitrib. in yz. lamp, 
light 1821. 6. transf. in Pkys, Circuit 1855. 

2. Farfourmdd hath the sonne his ark dioume 
Chaucer. 4. Turn arcs of triumph to a garden-gate 
Pope, 

Arc, obs. f. Ark. 

llArcabucero (ajkab2^]>e*ri?). [Sp.] ~Har- 

QUE BUSIER. LONGF. 

Arcade (aik^i-d), sb. 1731. [a. Fr., ’ad. 
med.L.. areata, i.arcusj) ti, An arched opening 
or recess m a w all -1823. 2. * A continued arch ’ 
(J.); a passage; a walk formed by a succession 
of arches having a common axis, and supported 
on columns or shafts. Also used of an avenue 
of trees, etc. ; and of any covered avenue, esp. 
one with rows of shops, etc., on one or both 
sides 1731. 3. Arch, A series of arches on the 

same plane, either open or closed : In mediaeval 
architecture, an ornamental dressing to a wall, 
i consisting of colonnettes supporting moulded 
arches. Gwilt. (=F. arcature.) 1795. 

I. A small a. or receptacle for holy W’ater Warton. 
2. A garden, with trim lawns, green arcades and vistas 
of classic statues Thackeray. 

Arcade (aik?» d), v 1805. [f. the sb.] To 
furnish with, or form into, an arcade. Hence 
Arca'ding v^l. sb. arcades as ornament. 

Axcadiaa (ark^ ‘dian), aX and sb, 1590. [f. 
L, Arcadius (f. Gr. *Apfcadia in the Pelopon- 
inesus).] A adf. Belonging to Arcadia, taken 
I as the ideal region of rural felicity; ideally rural 
or rustic 1667. B. sb. An ideal rustic. Hence 
[ Arca'dianism, pastoral simplicity. Area*- 
dianly adz\ 

I Arca*dian, a.^ 1870. [f. Arcade.] Of, per- 
taining to, or furnished with arcades. 

Arcady (aukadi). poet. 1590. [ad. L. Ar- 
cadia.') See Arcadian. 

Arcane (aiki'im),^. 1547. \yA.'L.arcanus,'\ 
Hidden, secret. 

The A Mysteries of Atheism Cudworth. 
{|Arcantira(aik^»-n»m). Usu. in pi. -a. 1599. 

[ L. In ly-iSth c. the pi. was occ. treated as 
sing, with pi. arcanasd) i. A hidden thing; a 
profound secret. 2. Alchem. One of the great 
secrets of nature; hence, a marvellous remedy, 
an elixir 1646. 

I. The mysterious arcana of political intrigue Bur- 
ton. 2. The Philosophers stone, potable gold, or any 
of those Arcana’s Sir T. Browne. Hence Arca'nal a, 

{{ Aroboutant (a:r,b«tan‘)- 1731- [Fr.] Arch, 
An arched or flying buttress. 

Arch (aitj), sh. ME. [a. OF. arche L. ar- 
ea', also, confused in OF. with arc : — L, arcum 
(see Arc).] I. = L. arcus, ti* = Arc i, 2. 
-1831. 2. A curved structure of firm material, 1 
either bearing weight or merely ornamental ! 
ME. 3. transf. Anything having the curves or j 
structures of i, 2; esp. the rainbow 1590, 4. 

Curvature in the shape of an arch 1855. 5. An j 
arched roof, a vault; fig. the heavens 1606. 6. 
Court of Arches, or briefly Arches : the eccles. 
court of appeal for the province of Canterbury, 
formerly held at the church of St Mary-le-Bow 
(or ^ of the Arches '), so named from the arches 
that supported its steeple 1297. 

1. An A of the Horizon Sir T. Browne. 2, Tis 
the last keystone That makes the a. B. Jons. 3. The 
circled arches of thy brows Greene. The Queene 
o’th Skie, whose watry A.,and messenger, am I Temp, 
IV. i. 71, 4. The delicate Arab a. of her feet Tennyson. 
^ This vaulted A. Cymb. 1. vi. 33. 6. Cited to appear 
in the Arche.s at Bow Church Foxe. 


n. pi, { = L. area,] Archives 1600. 

Comb. etc. : a.-brick, *stone, a ^wedge-shaped 
brick or stone used in the construction of arches ; 
-buttress = A rc-bout:* vt ; archways = A rchw ise; 
-work, structure consisting of arches. 

Arcll V. ME. [a. OFr. archer \ c£ 

mod.F ^irquer.") i. To furnish With an arch. 
2. To form into an arch, to curve, trans, 1625. 
absol. and tntr, 1732. Also with over fs. 
To put together so as to be mutually supporting, 
like the stones of an arch So io arck up. -1662. 
4. trans. To overarch 1795. 

2. Arched like the back of a frightened Cat Buck- 
lAND. liuild on the wave, or a. beneath the sand 
Pope. 4, The blue blocks that a. the source of the 
Arveiron Tyndall. 

Arcll (fill), a. {sb.) 1547. {A^cn- pref. 
used as a separate wd.; see next.] i. Chief, 
prime, pre-eminent. (Now rare without the 
hyphen.) 2. [From assoc, with wag, knave, 
etc., and hence with fellow, face, etc.] Clever, 
cunning, waggish. Now usu. of women and 
children : Shly saucy, pleasantly mischievous 
1662. 3. quasi-r*^. A chief (one) 1605. 

1. We cannot belpe it though we can, which is the 

A. Infirmity in all morality 1647. 2, The archest chin 

Mockery ev er ambush'd in M. Arnold. 3. 'The Noble 
Duke Aly worthy A and Patron Lear ii. i. 61. 

Arch- (aitj ; exc. in archangel), prefix ; repr. 
Gr. comb. f. chief. In OE. at first 
translated by hiah- high, but later adopted from 
L. as arce-^ oerce-, p'cc-, ME. erche-, arche-. 
From these later became a living formative. 

(In mod. literary words from Gr. the prefix is 
ARCHI- q. V. ) In pronunciation established com- 
pounds tend to have the main stress on arch-, 
esp. when prefixed to a name, as A’rchbiskop 
Cra'nmer. 1. In titles: meaning, ‘Chief, 
pnncipal, -in-chief; superior, -master’ ; as 
Archbishop, Archdeacon, Archduke; esp, 
in titles of offices in the Holy Roman or German 
empire, as arch-ckamberlam, etc. 1693. 
descriptive appellations : meaning, ‘ One pre- 
eminent as; greatest, chief, leading', as arch- 
mysiagogue, etc. In mod. use esp, with terms 
of odium : meaning, ‘ Out-and-out, worst of, 

' ringleader of’; as arch-agitator, etc., often with 
a specific reference to the Devil. 1548. 3, As 

I prec., with sense of ‘ First in time, original as 
\ arch-faiher. Mostly 1541. 4. Of things: 

' with senses: a. ‘ Chief, main, prime’, as arch- 
j mock {Oih. IV, i. 71); b. ‘ Primitive, original 
as iarch-christendom. spec. a.-liouse, arch- 
ducal house (of Austria) ; t*sea, archipelago ; 

! ‘see, archiepiscopal see. 5. Adjectives : as 
iarch-chemic. Milt. P. L, tir. 6og. 
Arclicean (ajkran), 2. 1881. [f. Gr. dp;^aroy 
-h -AN.] GeoU Of or belonging to the earliest 
geological period. 

* Archsech (ankjo), ad. Gr. dpxaco-, comb. f. 
dpxcuos ancient, primitive (f. dpxh)* Formerly, 
and still occas., spelt archaio-. 
archaeo- geology, that of ancient periods of the 
world’s history ; -li’thic [Gr. a,, of or per- 
taining to the most ancient stone implements 
used by prehistoric man; -sto'matous [Gr. 
CTopa] a., having the primitive orifice of inva- 
gination of the wall of the embryo persistent as 
a mouth; -zo'ic [Gr. feoiy] a., pertaining to the 
era of the earliest living beings on our planet. 
Arduaeograptiy (ajkz,^*grafi). 1804. [f. 
ArcHu«:o- + Gr. -jpaj)ia,'] Systematic descrip- 
tion of antiquities. Hence Archgeogra'phi- 
cal a. 

Archaeologic (aak/i^JiV’d^ik), a. 1731. [ad. 
Gr. OLpx^f-dKoyiKos'i see ARCHAEOLOGY and-ic.] 
Of or pertaining to archaeology. Hence Ar- 
chaeolo'glcal a. A rchaeolo'gically adv. 
Ardiaeo-logist. 1824. [f. next; see -ISX.] 
A professed student of archaeology, vars. 
Archaeo’loger, A rchseolo'gian. 

Archaeology (aAfi^^-lodgi). 1607. [ad. Gr. 
dpxaioAoyta, f. dpxcuos + -Aoyia.] i. Ancient 
history generally; systematic description or 
study of antiquities. 2. spec. The scientific 
study of the remains and monuments of the 
prehistoric period. 

2. A displays old structures and buried relics of 
the remote past Tylor. 

[I Archaeopteryx (ajkf,p*pterllts). 1859. • [f. 
ARCH^o- + Gr. 7rr€pvA] Pctlseont The oldest 
known fossil bird, having a long vertebrate tail. 
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ARCHAIC 


Arcliaic <3:. 2832 [ad. Gr.upxcu- 

Ku?, £ dpxcuos ,2 Marked by the characteristics 
of an earlier period; pnmiuve, antiquated 1846; 

of language : Belong.ng to an earlier penod, 
though still retained by individuals, or for 
special purposes, poetical, liturgical, etc. 1832. 
Hence Archadc^ a. {rare), -ly adz\ 
Arcimisiii (auk^siz’m'. 1643. [ad. Gr. 

archahnuS^ i. 
The retention or imitation of what is old or ob- 
solete; archaic style. 2. An archaic word or 
expression 1748 Hence ATcbaist, an anti- 
quary; one w ho employs archaism. Arcliai*stic 
a, of or pertaining to an archaist; imitatively 
archaic; affectedly antique. 

Arcimize (auk^ioiz), v. 1850. [ad. Gr. 

imitate the archaic; to render 

archaistic. 

Arctiangel ^auki^mdgH; see Arch-). OE. 
fa. OF., or ad. L. archangelus, a, Gr. dpX'^iy^- 
Aor {see Angel), the pref. remaining hard bef. 
,£z.] I. An angel of the highest rank. Also 
Q,. Herb, a. Name of several species of Dead- 
Nettle and allied plants {La 7 niu?n, Gakopis, 
Gakobdolon, Stachys)\ b. formerly of the Black 
Stinking Horehound [Ballota nigra). 1551. 3. 

A fancy pigeon 1867. 

I. The feast of S. Michael the Ark-angell Perkins. 
Hence Archange’lic, -al a. Archamgelship. 
Archbishop (a-JtJibi-Jop ; see Arch-). OE. 
[prob. a substitution of arch- for hedk in OE. 
\edh~biscop.'] The chief bishop ; the highest 
dignitary in an episcopal church, superintend- 
ing the bishops of his province; a metropolitan. 

We shall see him For it, an Arch-byshop Hen. VII 
iiu ii, 74, Hence Arcllbi'shopess {nonce -wd.), the 
wife of an a, Archbi*shophood, Archbrshop- 
ship, Axchbi*shopling. Archbi'shoply a. 
Archbi*shop, 2/. 1692. [f. prec.] To make 
or call archbishop. In phr. To archbishop it : 
to act as archbishop. 

Archbi-shopric. OE. [cf. bishopric.'] The 
see, jurisdiction, rank or office, of an archbishop- 
Arch-buttress ; see Arch sb. 
Arch-butler, -chamberlaia, etc. ; see 
Arch- i. 

A*rch-cha*nter. Hist. ME. [ad. med.L. 
archicanior (also used).] A precentor, 
^chdeacon (autjidrkan ; see Arch-). 
[OE. arce-^ prce-diacon, ad. L. archidiaconus, 
a. Gr. ; see Archi- i and Deacon.] The chief 
deacon ; orig. the chief of the attendants on a 
bishop, whose duties gradually placed him next 
in rank to the bishop. In Eng. Ch. the arch- 
deacon is appointed by the bishop, superintends 
the rural deans, and holds the lowest eccl. court, 
with the power of spiritual censure. 

Which archdeacons are termed in law the bishops 
eles Harrison. Hence Archdea'conate, the posi- 
tion of a. Archdea'coness,^ the wife of an a. 
Archdeaxonry, the jurisdiction, rank, office, or 
residence, of an a. Archdeaxonsbip. 

A*rchdea‘n. Hist. ME. [See Dean ] The 
chief of the deans. Sc. for Archdeacon. -1646. 
Hence tArchdeamery, the jurisdiction, rank, 
or office of an a. 

Archdiocese (a-JtJ|d9i‘^srs). 1844. [Arch- 
4,] The see or jurisdiction of an archbishop. 
Archduchess (a •Jtjid27’tjes). 1618. [ad. F. 
arche-, archiduchcsse\ see Arch- i and Duch- 
ess.] The wife of an archduke; or spec, a 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria. 

Archduchy (a* Jtj|dt?*tji). 1680. [ad. earlier 
F. archeduchi : — L. '^arckidzicatus\ see Arch- 
4 and Duchy.] The territory subject to an 
archduke, var. Archdu'kedom. 

Archduke (a*itJidiM*k, a'itj|dii7:k; see 
Arch-). 1530. [a. OF. archedac, now archk 

duel — Merovingian L. arckiducemi see Arch- 
I and Duke. ] The chief duke : formerly title 
of the rulers of Austrasia. Lorraine, Brabant, 
and Austria; now titular dignity of sons of the 
Emperor of Austria. Hence Archduxal a. 
t Arche. ME. [a. OF. archei-~L. arca\ cf. 
Ark .1 es Ark j 5. 2, 3. Also transf -1532. 
Arched (aitjt,-t Jed), ///.ii. 1581. [f.ARCH 
v. -f- -ED,] Furnished with, formed into, or 
consisting of, an arch or arches 1598. fb. A, 
viol, a musical i nstrumen t somewh at resembling 
a hurdy-gurdy (Pepys Diary 5 Oct. 1664). 

1. The right arched-beauty of the brow Merry JV. 
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ARCHIPELAGO 


Archegay (a-JtJigii;. ffiu. 1523. [a. Fr. 

archegaie, var. of a?cigaye, a. (ult.) Arab : now 
called m Eng. (from Pg.) assagai, assegai. (Er- 
ron. disyllabic m W. Morns.)] An iron- 
pomted wooden dart; an assaga’. 

. Archegonium [ark/gju-oiiini). PL -a. 1854. 
j^mod.L., dim, of Gr. dpx^'yo^os', f. dpx€- = 
(see Archi-) -f yovos. Occ. archegon, ' 
Bot. The female organ in Cryptogams, corre- 
sponding to the pistil in iiowenng plants. 
Hence Archegomial a. 

Archelogy (ajke'lod^i) 1856. [ad.mod.L. 
archelogia, f. Gr. dpxiJ'r-LOGY.] The scienti- 
fic study of principles. 

fATchemastry. 1477. [?f. Archi- + Mas- 
tery, or corruption of alchemishy, cf. Archy- 
MIST.] Supreme skill; mastery of applied sci- 
ence, or applied mathematics -1594. Hence 
tA'rchemaster, a supreme master. 
A*rch-e*neiny. 1550. [Arch- 2.] A chief 
enemy; spec, the arch-fiend Satan. 

Archer (a* Jtjoi). ME. [pAFr. archer, OY. 
arckier : — L. arcarium, f. arcus.] i. One who 
shoots with bow and arrows, esp. in war; a 
uowman. Alsoy^. and attmb. fa. An arrow. 
(Cf. arbalester.) -1485. fg. Name of the bishop 
in Chess 1656. 4. The ninth zodiacal constel- 
lation, Sagittarius 1594. 5. Ichthyol. A fish 

( Toxotes jaculator Cuvier), which shoots water 
at insects resting near. 

I, If wee can doe this, Cupid is no longer an A 
Much A do II. L 401. Hence A'rclier-ess, -ship. 
Archery (a-JtJari). ME. [a. OF. archerie, 
f. arckier.] 1, The practice or art of shooting 
with bow and arrow; skill as an archer. Also;%". 
2. collect. An archer’s weapons; bows, arrows, 
etc. 1440. 3. collect. A company of archers 

1465. t4. A feudal service; (see quot.) 1691. 

I, Sir Boy let me see your Archerie Tit. A. iv. iii. 2. 
4. Archery was a Service of keeping a Bow for the 
Use of the Lord [etc.] Blount. 

Arches (autj/z). 1626. [Cf. arch-sea, Arch- 
4. ] A seamen's term for the Archipelago. 
Arches-court ; see Arch sb. 6. 
Archetypal(aike‘tipM,auk2't3ipal) ,a. 1642. 

[ f. L. arcketypum Archetype + -al K] Of the 
nature of, constituting, or pertaining to, an 
archetype; pnmitive, original. 

(In Platonic philosophy, archetypal is applied to 
the idea or form as present in the divine mind piior 
to creation, and still cognizable by intellect, inde- 
pendently of the eciypaZ object.) 

A forms of language Farrvr. Hence Archety*- 
pallyadv. var. fArchetypical. 

Archetype (a'lkiliaip). Also f archi-, 
tarch*. 1605. [^‘i* c^rchetypuuii a. Gr. dpx^- 
rvTToy, f, dpx^- = dpxi~+Tvros,} I . The original 
pattern from which copies are made; a proto- 
type. 2. spec. a. m Minting. A coin of standard 
weight. ? Obs. b. in Compar. Anat. An assumed 
ideal pattern of the fundamental structure ot 
each great division of organized beings 1849. 

I. The House of Commons, the a. of all the repre- 
sentative assemblies which now meet Macaulay. 
2. The vertebrated a. Murchison. 

Archetypist(a-ikiit3ipist). r88r. [f. as prec. 

-i- -1ST.] One who studies early typography. 
{{Archeus (aikri^s). Hist. 1641. [mod.L. 
arckoeus, f. Gr. The Paracelsian im- 

material principle which produces and regulates 
the activities of the animal and vegetable eco- 
nomy; vital force. Also attrib. 1798. Hence 
tArche*al a. 

Arch-fiend (autjifrnd). 1667. [Arch- 2.] 
A chief of fiends ; Satan. 
Arch-flamen(a-rtJ|fl^*men). ME. [ad.med. 
L. archifiamen = archiepiscopus\ see Archi- 
and Flamen.] A chief flamen or priest; an 
archbishop. 

Bishop Valentine ! thou venerable A of Hymen 
Lamb. 

Arch-foe (a-itJifiJw)- [Arch- 2.] 

Arch-enemy; spec, the Devil. 

ATch-he-retic. 1528. [Arch- 1, 2,] A 
chief or first heretic; a founder or leader of 
heresy. So Arch-heresy, fundamental or ex- 
treme heresy. 

Archi- (a:jki-),/r^, a. L. archi-, Gr. dpx*- ; 
see Arch-. The form used in words taken in 
modem times from Gr. or L., in compounds 
modelled on these, and occ. in adjs. whose sbs., 


being of earlier date. Lave arch-, as arckdeacun, 
archid mcjjial. 

I, = Akch* ; chief, first In authorit3’ or order, a. in 
sbs., as I’archidida'scalus [Gr. ap^t-SiSao-K/iAosI, 
head-master of a school ; whence archididasca’lian, 
-ine a . ; archi-master, see A rchemaster ; archi- 
typo*g^apher[mod. h.arckziypographus'm Laudian 
hiatutes], chief printer, superintendent of printing 
office, b. in adjs., as archidsaconal , etc. 2. In Dtoi. 
and Anthrop., meaning ‘archetipal’ or 'pnmkne’: 
as aTchiblast, the epiblast ; archiiie*pliron, the 
primitive kidnej-, whence archine*phric a . ; archi- 
pterygium, the primitive fin or wing, -whence 
arempterygian a. Aso arcIiili'tliic,archizo*ic ; 
see AscH^tEO-. 

Archiater(aakii^i*t3i). 1634. [2,.Y.archi’ 

atre, ad. L. arc/natms, a. Gr., f. dpxi- ^ iarpos.] 
Ihe chief physician, esp. the king’s or court 
physician. 

tA-rchical, a 1651. [f. Gr. dpxtfcos, f dpxv 
+ -alL] I. Governmental “1692. a. Of the 
nature of a first principle. Cudworth. 
Archidiaconal [a jkitd3ii^*kJnal),tr. 1651. 
[f. L. archidiaconus + -AL ] Of, pertaining to, 
or holding the position of, an archdeacon. So 
Archidiaxonate, the office or order of arch- 
deacons {rare). 

tllArchidO'xis. 1643. [mod.L. f. Gr. dpxt- + 
So^iy.] A work of Paracelsus; a collection of 
philosophical secrets. 

Arcliiepiscopacy (auki,ipi*sk^p^i). 1642. 
[f. late L. archiepiscopus, a, Gr,] a. The sys- 
tem of church government by archbishops, tb. 
= arckiepiscopate 1662. So Axchieprscopal 
a. of, pertaining to, or ol the nature of, an 
archbishop. Archieprscopalship. Archiepbs- 
copadity, archiepiscopal character. Archi- 
epi'seopate, an archbishop’s tenure of office; 
also = Archbishopric. 

Aretd-gony. 1876. [f. Archi- 2 + Gr. -70- 
yta.] - AbIOGENESIS. 

Arcltil (autjil, aukil), 1483. [corruption of 
Orchil, a. OF. orckel, orcheil, ad. It. orchello. 
Earlier oricello. Origin uncertain.] A name of 
various species of lichens, also called Orchil and 
Orchilla-weed [Roccella ti?iciorta, etc.), which 
yield a violet dye, and the chemical test sub- 
stance litmus. Also, the colouring-matter pre- 
pared from these lichens. 

ArcMlodiian (aikiHi’kian), a. 1751. [f. 
L, Archilochius, f. Gr. *ApxiRoxosJ] Pertain- 
ing to, or derived from, Archilochus, the alleged 
inventor of iambic metre. 

Arcliimage (axkim^id^). 1553. [f. Archi- 
+ L. magus, ad. Gr. Formerly also archie 
magus, arckimago.] A chief magician; a great 
wizard. 

Dismiss- - the false a., Dissimulation Scott. 
Archimandrite (aikimaemdroit). 1591. [ad. 
med.L. archimandriia, ad. late Gr., f. dpx^- 
(see Archi-) + pdv^pa an enclosed space, a 
monastery.] In Gr, Ch. The supenor of a 
monastery, or the superintendent of several; 
an abbot, or father provincial, 

Archimedean (aikimrdzan, -mzdran), a. 
Also -ian. 1813. [f. L. Archimedeus (f. next) + 
-AN.] Of, pertaining to, or invented by Archi- 
medes. 

Archimedean. Screw or Archimeded Screw, an 
instrument for raising water, formed by winding a tube 
into the form of a screw around a long cylinder. 

II Archimedes {pdkimrdlz). Also Archi- 
mede (aukimfd). 1630. [Gr. proper name.] A 
Syracusan mathematician, famous for discove- 
ries in applied mechanics, etc., and for the say- 
ing that with a point to stand upon he could 
move the world. (Used connotatively.) 
Archimime (aukimai-m). Also arch-> 
1658. [ad, L. archimimus, a. Gr. ; seeARCHl- 
and Mime.] A chief buffoon or jester; the chief 
mimic who in Roman funeral processions imi- 
tated the deceased. 

Arching 1598* action 
of the vb. Arch; concr. structure consisting of 
arches; arched curve. ppL. <2. Forming an arch, 
or arched curve 1677. 

Archipelago (aiki .pedag^jn) . PL -os, -o^. 
1503. [ad. It. arcipelago, £ arci- (Arch- 4) + 
pelago L. pelagus, a, Gr. iriKa^os sea. No 
such word occurs in ancient or med.Gr. , Gf, 
Arches.] 1 . The ^Egean Sea, between Greece 
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and Asia Minor. ffe»ce a. Any sea or sheet of 
water, studded (like the -^Igean) with many 
islands; iransf, a group of islands 1600. 

^ z. These broken lands and Islands being \ery many 
in number, do seenie to make there an Arcbipelagus 
Hakllw't. var. t Archipe*!, Hence A rcMpela** 
gian, A rchipela’gic adjs. 
tArchasy-nagogne. 1582. [ad. L. a?-£hi~ 
syniga/us, a. Gr. (ia X.T.}.[ The ruler of a 
synagogue -1753- 

Architect (aukitekt). 1563. [’ a. Fr. arcM^ 
kciCt ad. L. archiiectus, f. Gr. dpx^riicTQjy, f. 
<xpx<- (see Archi-| -i-riicroJVt with some deriva- 
tives as if f. L. feci as, kger£.’l i. A master- 
builder. spec. One whose profession it is to pre- 
pare plans of edihces, and exercise a general 
superintendence over their erection. Xax.al I 
Architect : One who takes this part in the con- | 
straction of ships. g. One who designs and 
frames any complex structure; esp, the Creator 
1659. 3. One who so plans or constructs, as 

to achieve a desired result; a builder-up 1588; 
iransf. of things 2835 

X One pulls down his house and calls architects 
about him Johnson. 2. The great A. of nature 
Chalmers. Tne a. of the Iliad Geote. 3. ChiefeA 
and plotter of these w’oes Ttt, A, v. iiL 122. Hence 
A’rchitective a, pertaining to architecture ; fitted 
for construction. fATClbiitector = Architect i; 
a superintendent. Axcliitectress, a female a. 
Arcliitectoiiic, -al (a jki,tektp*mk, -al). 
1595. [ad. L, arckiiectonicus^ a. Gr. ; see AR- 
CHITECT and -IC, -AL.] A. adj» i. Of or per- 
taining to architecture; serviceable for construc- 
tion 1608. G. Constnictive 1595. 3 Direcdve, 

controlling. (So in Gr.) 1678. 4. esp. in 

Mciaph, Pertaining to the systematization of 
knowledge 1801. 

X A. skill [of birds] G. White. 4. The a. impulse 
of reason, which seeks to refer all science to one 
principle Cairo. Hence A^chitecto'nically adv, 
in relation to architectonics ; with architectural fitness. 

B. sb. Arcliitectoiiic(s : the science a. of ar- 
chitecture 1660; b, (Meiapk.) of the systematic 
arrangement of knowledge 1838. 
Arcliitectural (aikite'ktiural), 1762. [f. 
Architecture +-al ^.] Of, relating to, or ac- 
cording to, architecture. Hence Archite'ctu- 
rali-st, a professed student ofi or connoisseur in, 
architecture. Arcliitecturalhia'tioii, adaptation 
to the purposes of architecture. Arcliite*ctiiral- 
i 2C tr. to adapt to architectural purposes or de- 
sign. Archite'cturally adv. 

Architecture (a'lkitektiiir), sb. 1563. [a. 
Fr., ad. L. architeciura, f. architectus\ see AR- 
CHITECT.] I. The art or science of construct- 
ing edifices for human use, specialized as Civil, 
Ecclesiastical, Naval, and Military. Occas. 
regarded merely as a fine art. {'See quots.) 2. 
The action or process of building (arch.) 1646. 

3. cener. Architectural work; structure 16 ii. 

4. A special method or style of structure and 

ornamentation 1703. 5. iransf. or fig. Con- 

struction generally 1590. 

X Marine A. 1800. A., as distinguished from mere 
building, is the decoration of construction G. Scott. 
X The ruins of their a. are the schools of modern 
builders Johnson. 4. Many other architectures be- 
sides Gothic Ruskin. Hence ATchitecture v. to 
design as architect. Keats. 

Arctiitrave (aukitr/iv). 1563. [?a. Fr., f. 
Archi- + trave : — L. irabevi (trabs)l\ Arch. \ 
1. The lowest division of the entablature, the | 
main beam that rests upon the abacus on the I 
capital of a column; the epistyle, a. Collective 
name for the parts (lintel, jambs, and their 
mouldings) that surround a doorway or window. 
Also aiirih 1663. 3. Ornamental moulding 

round the exterior of an arch. Also aitrib. 1849, 
X. Doric pillars overlaid ’With Golden A Milt. 
Hence ATchitraved ppl. a, fumishied with an a. 
f'Ardbdtriclme. ME. £a. Fr. architridin., 
ad. L., a- Gr. (in N. T.), L dpxi'- 

+ rpi/eAtvos.] The ruler of a feast -1493. 
Archive (a‘jkoiv,-kiv). 1603. [a, ^T.arcMf 
*ive, ad. late L. arckium, archivum, a. Gr. 
dpx€top, f. apx7*] A place in which public 
records or historic documents are kept. Now 
only in pi. 164^. s. A historical record or 
document so preserved. Chiefly in pi. 1638. 
3. transf. and Jig. in both senses 1603. 

X. Lubeck, wher the Archifs of their ancient Records , 
Is still Howell. 2, Some rotten a., rummaged out of 
some seldom-explored press Lamb. 3. So expert was I 
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he, a living a. in that business CARLVLe. Hence A*r- 
chival a. ATChivist, a keeper of archi'w es. 
ArcMvolt ,^a jxivvalt,. 1731. jxt.lx. arcki- 
zolio, arcozolta, 1 arcji — L. arcus ■r’t alia. ^ 
Arm. The under curve of an arch, from impost 
to impost; the band of mouldings which orna- 
ments this curve. 

ATChlet 1862. [f. Arch 5 A] A little arch. 
Ardhlute (autj.hw't). 1727. [ad ¥1. archi- 
lurk', see Arch- and Lite. [ A long and large 
lute, having its bass strings lengthened, and 
each row doubled either with a httle octave or 
a unison. 

ArcMy (a'itjjli], aJv. 1662. In an arch 
manner (see Arch a.). 

A. the maiden smiled Longf. 

Arcimess a*itjines,. 1709. The quality of 
being arch (see Arch a.). 

With a provoldr.g a. in her loolcs Richardson.^ ^ 

ArctLOlOgy .^aakp-lod.^i). 1825. [f. Gr. apx7 
--(o)LOGY.j a. Doctrine of the origin of 
things, b. Science of government. 

Ardion (auk^?n). 1659. [a. Gr. dpx<^v, f- 
X. The chief m^strate, or, after the 
time of Solon, one of the nine chief magistrates, 
of Athens. 2. A ruler or presidept 1735. 3- 

A powder subordinate to the Deity, held by | 
Gnostics to have made the world X75^* 

X We might establish a Doge, a lord A., a regent 
Bolingbroke. Hence ATchonship, the office, or 
tenure of office, of an a. ; so ATchontate. Ar- 
chomtic CL of or pertaining to an a, ; sb. one of the 
Gnostics, who held that the world was created by 
archomes ; see Archon 3. . r 

A-rch-pre-late. 1594. [Arch* i-l Chief 
prelate ; archbishop. 

A'Tcli-pre’S'byter. Alsoardii-. 1562. [See 
I Archi- and Presbyter.] = Archpriest, 

! Hence fA rebpre-sbytery, full-blown presbyte- 
rianism. Milt. 

Archpriest (a'ltjiprrst). 14^5* [2- Fr. 

archeprestre 1 — L. archipresbyterd\ A chief 
priest; spec, a kind of vicar to the bishop, act- 
ing also as dean of the cathedral; later, a rural 
dean. Hence fArcliprie'sthood, tArcbprie*st« 
ship, the position or office of an a. 

Arch-sea, Arch-see ; see Arch- 4. 
A-rch-trai'tor. 1539* [Arch- 2.] Chief 
traitor; spec. Satan, Judas Iscariot. ^ 
ATcfa-vi'Uain, [Arch- 2.] Chief villain, 
ringleader of villany. Meas. for M. v. i. 57. 
Archway (a* jtjiw^i). 1802. [f. Archj/ 5 . + 
Way.] I. An arched passage. 2. An arched 
entrance 1808, 

fA-rchwife. [Arch- 2.] A masterful wife. 
Chaucer. 

A-rchwise, adv. 1577. [f. Arch sh. -h 
Wise.] In the form of an arc, arch, or vault. 
Arcifiixioiis (aisifimios), a, rare. 1859, [f.L. | 

arcifiniusif. arC’'(arx), ox arcere-^ finis ) i 
Having a frontier which forms a natural defence. 
ArcSbrm (ausif^im), a. 1839. [f. L. arcus 
4 -(i)form.] Bent like a bow, bow-shaped, as 
certain nerve-fibres. 

Arcograph (a 1822. [f. L. arcus 

4 -GRAPH.] An appliance for drawing an arc 
of a circle without using a central point; a 
cyclograph. 

Arctatioil (aikt^-Jan). 1656. [f. L. arctare ; 
see Art Med. The action of drawing 

close together; constriction. 

Arctic (a- iktik). [ME. ariik,, a. OF. artique^ 
ad. L. articus, arcticus, a. Gr. dparmbs, f. dparos 
the constellation l/rsa Major. Refash, since 
17th c.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
north pole, or north polar regions; northern. 
2. fig. with reference to extremeness or cold 
1670. 

I. A rcHc Pole ; the north pole of the heavens or earth. 
Arctic Circle of the earth : the fixed parallel of 66® 32' 
North, which separates the North Temperate, and 
North Frigid Zones. In the latitude *n which astro- 
nomy was jSrst cultivated, the great hear just swept 
the sea, and did not set, whence the boundary circle 
Arctic Circle of the heavens toisdi obtained its 
name 1834. 

B. sb. [the adj. used aisoLI The north pole or 
north polar regions; the arctic circle. Also fig. 
1569. 

Arctitude (a*iktiti«d). 1828, [ad. med.L. 
archtudo, f. ar(c)tus.'\ Tightness, straitness; 
cf. Arctation. 


Arctogseal '^ajktojd3rai,-gral[,«. 1870. [f. 
mod.'L. Arctogsea (f. Gr. dpicros yata) 4 -AL^.] 
Of or belonging to the Arctegsea, or arctic re> 
gions of the earth. 

'Arctums (aiktiusT^s). ME. [L., a. Gr. 
dpnrovpos, f. dpfcros -r ovpos guardian.] The 
brightest star in Bootes ; formerly, the whole 
constellation, and occ. the Great Bear itself. 

Canst thou guide A with his sons Job xxxviii. 32. 

Arcuate £2. 1626. \zA.\j. arena- 

ius, arcuare, L arcus. \ Curved like a bow, arc- 
shaped, arched. So A*rcua 3 , ATcuated adjs. 
Hence ATCuately adv. 

Arcuation .aikiz^j^-Jan). 1696. [ad. late L, 
arcuationem; see Arcuate a.] i. A curving 
into the shape of an arch ; incurvation 2. Hart. 
A method of raising trees, by bending down 
twigs and pegging them into the ground to take 
new root. ^ Obs. 1727. 3. The use of the arch 

in building; arched wwk 1856. 

A-rcubSist, -ister,= Arbalest, -ester. 
Arcubos, -use, obs. ff. Harquebus. 

-ard, suffix.^ a. OF. -ard^^ ~art^ a. Ger. ~ka7d, 
-hard, ‘ hardy In ME. in words from OFr., 
as bastard, and names of things, as placai'd ; 
later, an Eng. formative, as in drunkard, etc., 
meaning ‘ one who does to e.xcess, or does w-hat 
is discreditable In some words it has replaced 
-ar, -er, as in slander, standard (tree). Occ. 
now w'ritten -art, as in braggart. 
llArdass. ? Obs. 1701. [a. Fr. ardasse, f. 
Pers.] A very fine sort of Persian silk. Xdence 
Ardassine, a'fabric made from it. 

11 A*rcleb. 1861. [Arab.] An Egyptian dry 
measure {185 litres). 

tllArdelio, -on. 1621. [a. L., f. ai-derel] A 
busybody -1653. 

Ardency (audensi). 1549. [f. next.] x. 
Burning quality 1634. 2. fig. Warmth of feel- 

ing or desire; intense eagerness, zeal. 1549. 

z. With a great a. of spirit, he pierced Gods ear 
Latimer. 

Ardent (audent), a. [ME. ar daunt, a. OF. 
ardant'. — L. ardeniein, aydere, assim. to L. 
later.] i. Burning, red-hot; fiery, parching. 
2. Inflammable. Obs. exc. in ardent spirits, 
with reference to theirfiery taste, 1471 . 3 » Glow- 
ing like fire; flaming, fierce 1603. \.fig. Glow- 
ing with passion or desire ; eager, zealous ME, 

X. A feuers Holland. 2. Spirits of v ine, or any ^ 
spirit Brewster. 3. A, eyes _ Pope. 4. Ardaunt in 
auarice Chaucer. Ardent, said of a vessel^ when she 
. . comes to the wind quickly Smyth. Their . . ryght 
ardaunt courage Caxton. Hence A'rdently adv. 
f A-rder. 1524. [Prob. a. ON. ar^r plough, 
?ad. L. arairum.\ i. Ploughing; esp. the 
fallowing -1688. 2. Land ploughed up and 

left fallow -1668. 

Ardour, ardor (audsj). ME. [a. OF. ar- 
dour, earher ardor, -wr, mod. ardeur : — L. ar- 
dorem, f. ardere. The sp. ardor, assim. to L., 
has been in use since i6th c.] i. Fierce or 
burning heat; concr. fire, flame 1645. ^2. poet. 
An effulgent spirit. (Cf. Heb. i. 7.) 1667. 3. 

fig. Heat of passion or desire ; warmth of emo- 
tion, eagerness, enthusiasm. Const, for. (For- 
merly used of evil passions, but now only of 
generous impulses.) ME. 

X. The excessive ardours of the sun Cotton. 2. 
The winged saint . . from among Thousand Celestial 
ardors, .up springing light Milt. P. L. v. 249. 3. The 
Adeur and hrennyng of lecherye Caxton. A martial 
ardor 1769. The bright ardours of boyhood J. Wilson, 

Arduous (a-jdi2^,3s),u:. 1538. [f. L. arduus+ 
-ous.] I. High, steep, difhciilt to climb; also 
fig. 1713. 2. Hard to achieve ; difficult, labo- 
rious, severe 1538. 3. Of the activity : Strenu- 

ous, energetic, laborious 1753. 

X, To forgive is the most a. pitch human nature can 
arrive at Steele, 2. An a. battle Pope, task 1775, 
enterprise Macaulay. 3. An a. climber Tyndall. 
Hence ATduous-ly adv., oness. 

ATdurous, a. rare, [? for ardorous.'] Ar- 
dent. Cary. 

f Are, A re (a'x?), jAI 1450. [A4RejA^] 
Mus. Name of the note Ain Aretino’s ist, 4th, 
and 7th hexachords, in which it coincided with 
the second lowest note, sung to the syllable re. 

Are to plead Hortensio’s passion Tam, Shr.in. L 74. 
11 Are (ar), 5^2 1819. [Fr., ad. L. area.] The 
unit of superficial measurement in the Fr. metric 
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system; a square of whicli the side measures 
ten metres, equal to 119.6 sq. yards. 

Are ar, V, X; , v, PL pres. Ind. of Be. ^ 
Part of the ong. substantive vfa. ; cf. Am. 

Area (e«-na .. PL areas, occ. areas. 1538. 
“"a. L. ] I. A level piece of ground not built 
©•ker or occupied; a dear space within a build- 
ing, as the arena of an amphitheatre, etc. 2. 
An enclosed court, sp^c. a sunken court, which 
gi\ es access to the basement of dwelling-houses ; 
often A 1649. 3. Superficial extent. (For- 

meriv also of cubic content.) 1570. 4. A 

particular extent of {t'sp. the earth's) surface; a 
region, tract 1845 ; BioL a limited part of the 
surface of any organism 1851. S-A^- Scope, 

range, extent 1627. t6. A bed or border in a 

garden. (So m L.) -1669. 7. A bald place on 
the head. (So in L.) 1706. 

I. A floor or a. of goodly length 1651. The a. or 
platfcrai of the old stage Cibber. Comfortable a. seats 
{TJieat, Adzfi.), 2. Windows which opened to the a. ; 
below Steele. A rea-snetjJe : a thief who steals into | 
kitchens through area-gates. 3, The a, of a triangle 
1570. 4- The a. over which a language is spoken : 

Latham. The germinative a. 1 S80. 5. The whole a. ‘ 
of life 1852. ^ I 

f Area'Cli, v. [OE. arsecan^ f. A- i -t , 
r:kcaK, to REACH.] i. trans. To reach, get at ; 
{esp. v\ithaw'eapon)-i5i3; pg. to obtain -1596; 
to hand, deliver -1530. 2. zntr. To reach, ex- i 

tend (/£?). Also pg. -1541. i 

Axead, arede, areed (arf d), v. arch. [OE. 
aridan, L h-pref. 'L-^redan\ see Read. The 
reg. conjugation is area'd, are'd, are'd.\ "fi. i 
irazis. To divine -1600 ; to make known, utter , 
-1642. 2. To guess {arc/i,) ME. 3. To inter - 1 
pret, solve {arc/i. ) OE. ** Later senses formed 
on Read. 4. irczns. To counsel 1559. Also 
inir. or ahsol. 5. To decide, adjudge 1593. 

a. Rightly he ared the Maid’s intent Southey. 3. 
So is thy dream areded W. Morris. 4. I arede ther- 
fore .all people to be wise 1559. 5. Weraaybestareede 
who is most credible 1593. ! 

i-Axea‘d,^ 3 . 1590. [f.thevb.] Counsel -1601. 
fArea’dy, a. ME. [f. Ready,* see K- pref. 
6.] Prepared; in readiness -1480. Hence 
t.^ea*dily adv. tArea*diness. 

Areal (earfial), a. 1676. [ad. L. arealis, f. 
area.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
an area. Hence Area*lity, condition m respect 
of area. 

fArear, v. [OE. arkran., f. A- pref. i -f 
rkran to Rear.] i. To raise, set up --1627; 
alsoyf'f- a* To raise (a person) against -1611. 
3. refl. and intr. -ME. 

A-rea*r, adv. [A iirepX + Rear .f^.] In the 
rear. 

tArea‘SOn. ME. [a. OEr. ares-^ araisoner, 
mod. arraisonner : — ^late L. adrationare, f. ad 
and rattonem\ see Reason.] By-form of Ar- 
raign V. ; to address words and esp. questions 
to; to call to account -1594. 

(lAreca (seTz'ka). 1599. [a. Pg., ad. (ult.) 
Tamil.] Name of the tree and fruit of a genus 
of palms, of which A. Catechu yields a nut which 
the natives roll up in betel-leaves and chew, 
A-ree*k, \^Kprepy\ Reeking. Swift. 
Are£actioa (serzfe*kjaa). ? Obs. 1576. [f. 
arefacere; see next.] The action or process of 
drying; dried condition. 

Arefy (^Tzfai), v. ? Obs. 1542. [irreg. ad. 
L. arefacere, f. arere + facere, Cf. satisfy^ 
trans. and intr. To dry up, parch. 

Arena (arrna). PL arenas. 1627. [a. L , 
prop, harezia, sand. ] i. The central part of an 
amphitheatre, in which the combats take place; 
orig. strewn with sand. Also, the whole amphi- 
theatre. pg. A battle-field 1814. 2. Any sphere 

of public or energetic action 1798. 3. Med. 

Sand or gravel deposited from the urine 1706. 

1. The thronged a. shakes with shouts for more 
Byron. The a. of controversy H. Rogers. 2. The a. 
of authorship H. Reed. 

Arenaceo- (aerzh^’JzV), comb. f. L, arenas 
ceus (see next) ; = sandy, as in a.-a7'gillaceous, 
of the nature of sandy clay. 

Arenaceous (serrn^i*Jas), a. 1646. [f. L. 

afenaceus, f. ay'ena ; see -ACEOUS. ] Having the 
appearance of sand; sandy; largely composed 
of sand or quartz grains. Also pg. 

II Arenaria (serftieaTia). 1806. [L., fem. of 


aretiarius.] The Sandwort; a genus of small 
herbs (N.O. Caryopkyllace^) allied tochickweed. 
Arena*rious, tz. ’tObs. 1758. IL'L.arena- 
rius; see -arious.] = Arenaceous. 
Arenation (ssr/n/i'Jon). ? Obs. 1717. [ad. 
L. arenationemC\ Med. Application of hot sand 
to the body as a remedy. 

Arcndalite. 1868. [{.ArendaIinl^0iwa.y 
-h-ITE.] Min. = EpiDOTE. 

Arendator ; see Arr-. 

Arenicolite (ser2iiiki?bit). 1864. [f, mod. 

L. arenicola (f. arena + -cola) -f -ITE.] A worm- 
hole made orig. in sand, and preserved in a 
sandstone rock. 

Arenicolous (-I?l3s), <z. 1851. [f. asprec-f 
-ous.] Inhabiting sand. 

Arenilitic (are nilitik), a. 1799. [f. ^areni- 
lite (f. L. arena Jr<jr. ;tx0os)+-lC.] Of or per- 
taining to sandstone. 

Arenose (se-Tihda-s), tz. 1731. \pA.\^.areno- 
sus.] Sandy, var. tATenous. 

ArenO-SO-, comb. f. L. arenosus^ Eng. 

arenose. 

Areo-, f. Gr. "'Apcos of Ares or Mars ; esp. 
in Astr.; as Areocemtric a., having Mars as 
centre. Areo*grapliy, descnption of the phy- 
sical features of Mars; whence Areo*graplier, 
Areo’graphic a. Areo'logy, scienufic investi- 
gation of the substance of Mars. 

11 Areola (arz'^la). PL areolae. 1664. [L., 
dim. of area.] A very small area, i. A small 
space marked out on a surface by intersecting 
lines, as the space between the veins of a leaf 
or the nervures of an insect S wing. 2. An 
interstice in the tissue of any organized sub- 
stance 1848. 3. A circular spot; the coloured 

circle about a nipple, or a vesicle, or pustule 
1706. 4. Biol. a. A slightly depressed spot on 

any surface 1872. b. The cell-nudeus of a plant 
1862. Hence Are*olar a. consisting of areolee ; 
spec, in areolar (or connective) tissue : the mix- 
ture of fibrous and elastic tissue, which under- 
lies the skin. Also, of or pertaining to a small 
area. Are*olate, .^e’olated ppl. adjs. marked 
by, or consisting of, areolae. A reola*tioii, di- 
vision into areolae. Are'olet, a small areola, 
var. A'reole. 

Areometer, var. of Areometer. 
Areo'pa^st, rare var. of next. 

Areopagite (serzV’pagoit). ME. [ad. L. 
areopagltes, a. Gr. dpeiorraY^rrjs ; see Areo- 
PAG US. ] A member of the court of Areopagus. 
Areopagi'tic. 1649. [ad. L. Areopagiticus, \ 
a. Gr. ; see prec. and -IC. J A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Areopagus or its court. B. sh. A 
speech imitating the oration of Isocrates ad- 
dressed to the court of Areopagus. So Areo- 
pagi’tical a. \ 

II Areopagus (serz,p*pag 27 s). 1642. [L., a. j 
Gr. ’'Ap€ios irdyos the hill of Ares.] A hill at i 
Athens where the highest judicial court held its 
sittings ; hence, the court itself, and transf, any 
important tribunal. i 

A^eO'pagy. 1646. [f. L. Areopagus + -Y.] 
A secret tribunal. 

Areostyle, -systyle, areotic; see Ar^-. 
Arere, obs. var. of Arearzi. ; earlier f. Ar- 
rear. 

Arest, obs. f. Arrest, and Erst. 
fArC’t, are*tt(e, v. ME. [a. OFr. areter, 
aretter, f. d+reter : — L. reputare] see Repute. 
Erron. latinized as arrectare^ whence the sp. 
arect, arrect.] i. trans. To reckon -1485; to 
ascribe to -1549; to charge -1602. 2. To 

indict a person (of) -1641. IT 3* To commit a 
charge to. (A false use of Spenser’s.) -1625. 
Aretaics (serzVdks), sb, pi, [f. Gr. dp^rrj.] 
The science of virtue. J. Grote. 

II Ar^te (aret). 1862. [Fx. OF. areste, L. 
arista ear of corn, fish-bone or spine.] A sharp 
ascending ridge or edge of a mountain. The 
local name in Fr. Switzerland, now technical 
with climbers. 

Arew(e, obs. f. Arrow, Arow, and Arue. 
Arfvedsonite. 1837. [L Aifvecison a. chem- 
ist + -TTE . ] Min. A ferruginous variety of horn- 
blende, occurring in black crystals; soda-hom- 
blende. 


Axgaile, argal, obs. vars. of Argol. 
A*rgal, conj. adv. 1602, Perversion of L. 
ergo ‘ therefore ’ ; hence sub si. a clumsy piece of 
reasoning. 

He drownes not himselfe, A., he.. shortens not his 
owne life Haml, v. i. 21. Mr. Buckie’s argument is 
as absurd an a. [etc.] 1S61. 

llArgala fa-jgala). Better argee*lal2, 1754. 
[Hind.] The adjutant-bird (Cicoma Argala). 
|j Argali (a-igali). 1779- [AlongoL] Zool. 
The wild or rock sheep of Asia. 
liArgan. 1809, [a. Arab.] An evergreen tree 
i (N.O. Sapotacex), found m Morocco, furnishing 
an oil from its seeds. 

I Argaiid (augend). 1790. A lamp invented 
' by Aimd Argand about 17S2, having a cylindri- 
cal wick, which allows air to pass to both inner 
and outer surfaces of the fiame; also, a ring- 
shaped gas-burner made on the same principle, 
li Argema(a*Jgiina). 1661. [L.,a. Gna/yy^/ua, 
-/toy, f. oipyhs ; cf. Albugo.] Med. A small 
white ulcer or speck on the margin of the cor- 
nea. var. Argemon. 

Argent (aud^ent). 1500. [a. Fr., ad. L. czr- 
genium.] A, sb. i. The metal silver (arch, or 
poet.) 1530. t2. Silver coin; hence gen. cash 

-1742. 3. Her. The silver of a coat of arms; 

the white colour in armorial bearings 1562. 

I. Spume of a. (L. argenti spujitd ) : litharge of silver. 
3. Called Siluer, and biased by the name of A. 1562. 

B. adj. Of, or resembhng, silver; silvery white 
1590; esp. in Her. 1591. 

The a- moon H. Coleridge. The a. Eagle that he 
bare Harington. Hence Arge'ntal a. of silver; as 
in Argenial Mercury j the AmaZgam of Dana. Ar- 
ge*nteous a. silvery. Argeati*ferous a. yielding 
silver. Argenti’fic a. producing silver. Arge'nti- 
fy V. to turn into silver. 

Argentan (a'jd^entsen). 1857. [a. Fr., f. 
L, arge 7 itum.] An alloy of nickel, copper, and 
zinc; German silver. 

Argentate Qa’id^entifit), sb. 1880. [f. L. 
^ 27 ^^«/zz 7 /z+-ateL] Chem. A combination of 
a base with argentic oxide, as in A. of Am- 
7 nonia, fulminating silver. 

Argentate, 1880. argentaius \ 

cf. Fr. argeniiC] Silvery, or shining white with 
a tinge of grey. 

Argentic (aid^emtik), a. 1868. [f. L. ar- 
gentum -y-iz.] Chem, Containing silverm chemi- 
cal composition; as A. Chloride, AgCl, etc. 
Argentine (a-id^entain). 1537. [a. Fr. ar- 
geniin, ad, L. argeiitinusj] A. adj. Of, made 
of, or containing silver. 2. Silvery 1578. 

X. An antick deaurate with letters a. 1537. 2. Celes- 
tial Dian, goddess a. Fer. v. i. 251. 

B. sb. I. A material simulating silver: a. 
Electro-plate, b. The silvery lamellae on the 
scales of fish, used in making artificial pearls 
1839. 2. Zool. A genus of small fishes, of 

the family Salmonidoe, with silvery scales; see 
I b. Also used of the Scopelus Pennanti, now 
called the Pearlside. 1769. ts* Herb. A rgentine 
Thistle, the Cotton Thistle (Onopordium Acan- 
tkium) 1578. 4. Min. Slate-spar 1794. 
Argentite (a’jdg&toit). 1837. [f. L. argen- 
tum + -ITE .] Mzn . Silver-glance or argyrose , a 
native sulphide found traversing granite, etc. 
Arge*nto-, comb. f. L. argentum ; = ‘ Hav- 
ing silver as a constituent 
Argento*meter. 1879. [f. L. argentum + 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring the 
strength of silver solutions. 

Argentous (aid3e-nt3s),flt. 1869. \i.'L.ar- 
gentum -f -OUS.] Chem. Containing silver in 
composition (in twice the proportion contained 
in the compounds called argentic), as A. Chlor- 
ide, AgaCl; A. Oxide, Ag^O. 

Axgentry (audgentri). 1622. [ad. F. ar- 
genCerie; cf. L. argeniaria (sc. vasa, etc.); see 
Argent.] Silver plate. Obs.Qxc.pg. 

Pawning 'his own a. and jewels Howell. 
tA:rgent-vi*ve. 1453. [a. F. : -L. argentum 
vivum.] Quicksilver -1662. 

Argh, a. [Com. Teut.] i. Cowardly, fear- 
ful. (Still in north, dial.) OE. a. Inert, lazy, 
reluctant. (Still in north, dial.) OE. 

Arghi(e, v. ME. [f. prec.] To be timid ; 
to hesitate from fearftdness. (Still in Sc.) 
Argil (a-idgil). 1530. [a. F. argille (mod. 
argile), ad. L. argil la (formerly used), a. Gr. 
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ARIOSO 


ARGILLACEO- 


apyiXXoi, f- apyiys. ^ Cla\, esp, potter's cla}. I 
Proposed at one time as a name for alumina- | 
Argilla*ceo-, comb. f. next I 

jyrgillaceous 'ajd5ri^ Jssb a. 1731. y. L. | 
argiliaceus + -OUS."! Of tbe nature of cla> ; ■' 
largely composed of clay; clayey. 
j^^OUi'ferotis, a. 1800. [f. L. 

FEROUS.] Yielding clay. 

Argillite ^audgibit. 1795. [f. as prec.+ 
•iTE.j Afin, Argillaceous schist, clay slate. 
Hence Argilli'tic a. 

ArgillO- comb. f. ArgillOUS, as ^ 

in a.-calcareous a. calcareous with an admix- I 
ture of clay; -calcite, a cla\ey lime. I 

ArgillOUS ME. [a. OFr. ; 

argilius (mod. argileux) : — L. argillosum?^^ ' 
Clayey, var. tA*r]^lo*se. i 

f Argm(e. rare. 1589. [a. It. argine pop. 
L. ^argerem, for ^adgerein, aggerem (Diez).] 
An embankment or rampart in front of a fort. 
A-rgle, V. Still dial . ; also in argle-bargle, 
argol-bargol. 1589. [prob. a perversion of 
argue; or cL /tagg.'e.l i- To dispute about. 
2. inir. To bandy words, wrangle 1823. 
Argon (a*jgpl). ME. [?] The tartar de- 
posited from wines, and adhering to the sides 
of the casks as a crust; crude bi tartrate of po- 
tassium, which, when purified, becomes cream 
of tartar. 

li Argol2,-al(a'jgol). 1856. [Mongol.] Dried 
cow-dung used as fuel m Tartary. 

Argon (aug^). 1895. [n. of Gr. hpyhs 

idle (d- not, Work).] Ckem, An inert 
gas occurring in very smaE quantity in the air. 
Argonaut i^augiJiipt). 1596. ^^ad. L. Argo- 
nauta, ad. Gr. * A.pyovavTr] 5 .] i. One of the 
legendary heroes wbo sailed with Jason in the 
Argo in quest of the Golden Fleece. 2. Name 
of a genus of cephalopod molluscs of the octo- 
pod type, esf of the * paper nautilus formerly 
believed to sail on the surface of the sea 1835. 
Hence Argonau-tic a. of or pertaining to the 
Argonauts ; jd. an Argonaut; a poem concern- 
ing the Argonauts. 

+Argosi*ne. rare. 1559. [prob. ad. It, 
Ragushio; see next.] ? A Kagusan -1645. 
Argosy (a*jgdsi). 1577. [app. ad. It. Ra~ 
gusea, i. e. naa (nave or caracca) Ragusea. 
Ragusa appears in i6th c. Eng. as Arragcsa, 
etc,; whence, doubtless, the transposition in 
argosea, etc. The early uses show no reference 
to the Argo.] Hisi. and Poet. A merchant- 
vessel of the largest size and burden; esp. those 
of Ragusa and Venice. Also iransf. and fig. 

Argosies with portly saile Like^ Sigmors and rich 
Burgers on the flood Merck. V. i. i. 9. 

fA'rgOt 1 . Also argo. ME. [a. Fr., mod. 
ergot. Cf. Ergot.] a. The spur of a cock; 
the analogous part on the feet of other animals, 
b. A spur left in pruning a tree --1708. 

11 Argot 2 (argij). x86o. [Fr., ofunkn.etym.] 
The jargon, slang, or peculiar phraseology of 
a class, oHg. that of thieves and rogues. Hence 
Argo'tic a. 

Argue (a'jgi^^), z/. ME. \p..O'^r.arguer\— 
L. argutare^ freq. of arguere, and now taken as 
the equivalent of arguerell\ 1 . ti- To comrict. 
Const, of. ”i66o. t2. irans. To accuse, call in 
question. Const, of. -1692. 3. To prove or 

evince; to indicate 1494. 

I. Which of you shal a. me of sinne John viii. 46. 
as. Nor would we a. the definitive sentence of God 
SmT. Browne. 3. Not to know mee argues your 
selves unknown Milt. P. L . iv. 831. So bad a death, 
argues a monstrous life 2 Hen. VI, in. iii, 30. 

IL I , intr. To bring forward reasons in sup- 
port of or against a proposition; to discuss; to 
reason ; kence, to raise objections, dispute. 
Const with, against an opponent; for,, against 
a proposition ; ^of about a matter. ME. a. 
trans. To discuss the pros and cons of; to ex- 
amine controversially 1494. 3, To maintain, 

by adducing reasons, that [etc.] 1548, 4. To 

use as an mgument {arch.) 1626. 

, r. His philosophy and faculty of arguing Glanvtll. 
More ready to a. than to obey Bacon. Of good and 
evil much they argu’d then Milt. P. L. ir, 562, 2, The 
sayd causes warre well and sufficiently argued 1494. 

Phrases. To a. away, ojf etc. : to get rid of by ar- 
gument 1713. To a. into or out of i to persuade by ar- 
gument into, or out of, a course of action, etc. Hence 

m (mtfn). 


0 

A*rguable a. capable of being arc-ed. A'rguer. 
A*rgiiing vH. si\ faccusation ; ar^umenL 
Argaty colloq. 1751. [illiter- 

ate f..bRGUE. Cf. speechify. ~ i. To pro%'e 
someth.ng; hence, to s gnify. 2. To dispute, 
wrangle iSoo. 3. trans. To worr\ with argu- 
meritation 1771, 

fArguritively, cdv. rare. 1665. [f. L. ar- 
guit-, arguere -i- -IVE -r LY®.] In a way that 
proceeds by argument. 

Argument (augi^mcnt), ME. [a. Fr.,ad. 
L, argumentum (also used) ; see Akgue.] i. 
Proof, token. (Passing from clear proof to 
proof presumpihe ; cf. ARGUE 3.) [arch.) 2. 
Astr.2Lnd,Maik. The angle, arc, etc., on which 
the calculation of another quantity depends ME. 
3# A statement or fact advanced to influence the 
mind, or to support a proposition ; spec, in Logic, 
the middle term of a s>IIogism. Also fig. 
Const fio, for. and later against. ME. (In cer- 
tain phrases borrowed from the schools the L. 
form argumentum. is used, esp. in argumentum 
ad hominenz). 4. A connected senes of state- 
ments intended to establish (or subvert) a posi- 
tion; a process of reasoning; argumentation ME. 
5. Statement of the pros and cons of aproposi- 
I tion ; discussion ; debate 1494 ; ‘\iransf subject 
of contention -1614. 6. Theme, subject (arch.) 

1570. 7. The summary of the subject-matter of 

a book; fig. the contents 1535. 

X. It is . . no great a. of her folly Muck Ado 11. iii. 242. 
3. To pleade my cause before him, and to fyll my 
mouth with aTgumentes/^< 5 xs:iu. 3. The arguments 
for and against .trial by jury Cox. ^ 4. The succes- 
sive steps of the a- 1877- S In a, with men a woman 
ever Goes by the worse Milt. Sams. 903. Sheath’d 
their swords for lack of a. Hen, V, in. i. 21* 6- P 

would be a. for a weeke i Hen. IV, 11. ii. 100. He 
grew the A of all Tongues ClvrEndon. 7. If I would 
. try the a. of hearts, by borrowing Timon il. ii. 1S7. 
Hence fArgnmemtal a. argumentative. tA*rgn- 
menti ze, to conduct an a, 
tATgiiiaent, v. ME. [a. Fr. argufnenter.zA. 
L. argument ari; see prec.] i. tntr. To argue 
-1637; to furnish proof that 1558. 2. trans. To 
make the subject of argument 1746. Hence 
tArgumemtable a. that may be argued; argu- 
mentative. A:r^meiita*tor, a reasoner. 
Argumentation (ajgmment?i‘j9n). 1491* 

[a. B'r., ad. L. argumentaiio^iem; see ARGU- 
MENT z».] I. The action of inferring a conclu- 
I sion from propositions premised; methodical 
‘ employment or presentation of arguments; for- 
mal reasoning. 2. Interchange of argument, 
debate 1538. 3. = Argument 4. 1548. 

I. The eloquence and a. of the bar Scott. 2. But 
what a. can a man hold with him Clarendon. 3. What 
a misfashioned a. is this 1548. 

Argumentative (aigiwmemtativ), a. 1642. 
[a. Fr. argumentaiif -ive, f. L. argumentat-, 
argument ari.^ ti. Of the nature of an argu- 
ment (for); of weight as evidence (of) -1691, 
2. Controversial, logical 1647. 3. Addicted to 

argumentation; capable of arguing 1667. 

3. A strong, capacious, a. mind Gibbon. Hence 
Argumemtative-ly«(^z^., -ness. 

11 Argumentum; see Argument. 

Argus (a’jgips). ME. [L., a. Gr.^'Apyos.'] 

1. A mythological person fabled to have had a 
hundred eyes. Hence, a very vigilant watcher. 
(After the death of Argus, his eyes were trans- 
ferred by Hera to the tail of the peacock.) 

2. A genus of pheasants, natives of Asia, esp. 
A. giganteus, which is as large as a turkey 1768 

3. A butterfly of the genus Polyommatus 1827, 
X. Fayre pecocks .. full of A eyes Spenser. 

:a.-eyed« ,watchful or .sharp-sighted; -shell, 
a species of porcelain-shell ; -snake, one marked by 
rows of round ocellated red spots. 

f Arguta*tion. 1641. [ydi.'L.argutationem; 
see Argue.] Cavilling, cavil ~i68i. 

Argute (aigiw't), a. ME. [ad. L. argutus ; 
see Argue.] fi. Of taste : Sharp. 2. Shrill 
1719. 3. Of persons, etc. : Quick, keen, subtle, 

shrewd, esp. in small matters 1577. Hence 
Argu*te 4 y adv., -ness. 

Argyll (ajgai’l). 1822, [f. proper name.] 
A vessel of metal, like a small coffee-pot, for 
serving up gravy hot. 

Argyr-, argyro- (aud^ir-, -n?), repr. Gr. 
apyvpo^ comb. f. dpyvpos silver. 
Argyramthemous, Argyramthous [Gr. dvOos, 
dy&€ftts] a. , Boi, having silvery white flowers. 


Argyra-spid [L. argyrasptdes, Gr. dpyvpd- 
crib^f, m pi. tne siiver-sliieided ; a corps of 
the I^Iacedo.iian a. my. HArgrrria, Aled. s.lver- 
poisoning. Argyric [Gr. upyvpiKvsl Ckem. 
^ Argentic. ATgyrite, Argyro’se, Mzn. = 
Argentite. Argyroce-phaious^Gr. xe^aA^] 
having a shinmg wi ite head Argyroce*- 
ratite [_Gr. utpar-^. Mm. — Cerargyrite. 
Arh-; see Arrh-. 

.;Aria(a*nah 1742. [It.] An air, melo- 
dy, or tune ; esp. a more elaborate accomparied 
melody sung by a single voice m tJie older 
operas, etc., as dist. from simple airs or songs. 
Arlan, -ize. Ethnol. See Aryan. 

Arlan (esTian), a. 1532. [ad. L. arianus, 
f. Arius.Ariiis, Gr.’"A/)ios’,*'Ap€io?, prop. name. J 
Of, pertaining to, or holding the doctrine of, 
Arius, a presbyter of A]e.xandria in the 4th c., 
who denied that Christ was consiebsiantial with 
God 1642. As sb. One holding this doctrine. 

Our first Teutonic ver^'ion of the Scriptures was b}^ 
an A. missionary, Ulfilas Stanley. _Hepce A‘rianism, 
the A. doctrine or heresy. A’riani ze v. to follow 
the doctrine of Arius; to convert to Arianism, A*- 
riani zer. 

-arian (es-rian) suffix, f. L. -arius + -an, 
first appearing in the i6th c., as in names of sects 
(Disciplinarian) and holders of religious tenets 
(Trinitarian); hence gen. (humanitarian). 
Aricine (ae*ris3in). 1847. [f. Arica in Peru 
+ -ine 5 .] An alkaloid. 

Arid (se* rid), tz. 1652. [ad. L. : perh. 

through Fr. arlde.] 1. Dry, parched, withered. 
Hence, barren, bare 1656. ^.fig. Uninteresting, 
jejune 1827. Hence A'lidly adv., -ness. 

1. A. sands Baker. 2. A. studies 1S46. 

Aridity (ari'diti). 1599. [ad. L. aridiias ; 
see Arid.] i. Arid state or quality, parched 
condition, dryness, barrenness : spec. (Med.) of 

I the body, tn.fig. Lack of interest ; in the theo- 
' logical sense, want of unction or tenderness 1692, 

j 2. The excessive a. of scholasticism Lecky. 

! f Ariel I. ME. A word from the Vulgate (after 
"ApirjX of the LXX, etc.), rendered * altar *. 

[ (Generally in O.T, the word occurs as a matfs 
name; also an appellation of Jerusalem = ‘lion of 
I God ’ ; in Milton as the name of an angel, in Shaks. of 
‘ an Ayrie spirit ’ ; in Astron. of a satellite of Uranus.) 
i Ariel 2 (e8Ti,el). 1832. [a. Arab.] A species 
of the gazelle found in Western Asia and Africa. 
jl Aries (eaTiifz). ME. [L.] The ram; a 
zodiacal sign, which the sun enters on the 21st 
[ of March. 

Arietatioii(3e5ri-, e® riiet^'Jan). arch. 1625. 
[ad. L. artetationem, f. arieiarel) i. The ac- 
tion of butting like a ram; hence, the striking 
with a battering-ram, etc. 2. transf. and fig. 
Battering, clashing, concussion 1625. 

11 Arietta (ari,e-tta). 1742, [It. ; dim. of 
Aria.] Mus. A short air, var. i{Arie‘tte. [Fr.] 
Arigllt (aroi’t), adv. OE. [A pref.'^ + OE. 
riht. I I, In a right manner; justly, correctly. 
t2. Straightway. (Cf. Rights.) -1460. 3. 

Right: Exactly ( 27 r^.) ME. tStraight -1611. 
4, On the right (hand) (arch, rare) 1795. 

I. A generacion that set not their herte a. Ps. Ixxvii. 8, 
4. A., aleft, The.. foemen scatter Southey.^ HencefA- 
li'ght V. to make right, Ari’ghtly, fAjri'ghts advs. 

(te*ril). 1794. [ad. mod.L. a?'illus (also 
used), f. med.L. arilli, Sp. arillos, raisins.] 
Bot. (See quot.) 

The..arillus is an accessory seed-coyering, more or 
less incomplete, formed between the time of fertiliza- 
tion and the ripening of the seed, by a growth from 
the apex of the funiculus, at or just below the hilum 
Gray. Hence A*rillary a. of or pertaining to the a. 
ATillate, A*riilated, Ayrilled ppL adjs. furnished 
or covered with an a. Ari’lliform a. A*rillode, a 
false a., originating at or near the micropyle. 
fA'llolate, V. rare. 1652 [f. L, arioJat-, 

prop, hariolat-, hariolari. (The h~ is rare in 
Eng.)] To divine, foretell from omens. Hence 
tAriola’ter, -or; vars. tA'riole, tATioler, tA*- 
riolist. t-^iola*tioii. 

Ariose (ariidu's), a. 1742. [ad. It. arioso; 
see next.] Mus, Melodious; song-like. 

II Arioso (ari 1742. [It.; ^ airyfi, 
aria.\ Mus, Ariose, melodious. Used of in- 
strumental music, it describes a sustained vocal 
style; of vocal music, an air of the character 
both of air and recitative, which requires rather 
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to be said than san^. Hence used adva. as a 
direction, and suisL as a piece of such music. 
A-ri-ot, adv, 1851. lAprep.iJ In not. 
-arious, sz^Jix, forming adjs., f- L. 

•‘itrius^ -a, ~um "connected with' -r -ous (as if 
ad. L. -ariasns; cf. cariosus). The reg. Eng. 
repr. of -arius is -ARY 

ArXi^-plQ, adv, 1855. lhprepy\ In a ripple. 
Arise (ar9i*z), V, Fa. u arose; Fa. pph. 
arisen. OE. [f. A- pref. i-f Rise; =to ‘rise 
up intensive of rise. Almost replaced by Rise, 
m ail senses, exc, those in HI.] I. i. To get 
up from sitting or kneeling, to stand up [arch.) ; 
thence tran^. and Jig.'. To adjourn (as a 
court), to stand on end (as hair) -1649. ». To 

get up tfrom a fall -1667 ; from sleep or rest 
[arch.) OE. 3. To come above the honzon (of 
the sun, etc.) ; iransf. of the day, morning. Now 
arch, and poet. OE. 4. To rise from the dead. 
Now poet. OE. 5. To rise from inaction; esp. 
in hostility or rebellion [agamst). Now poet. 
OE. 6. To rise in agitation, to boil up. Now 
poet. OE. 7. iransf. Of sounds : To come up 
so as to be audible ME. 

I. A., let us go hence John. xiv. 31. *. Awake, 

а. , or be for ever fall'n Milt. F. L. i. 330. A,, a, ! the 

morning is at hand Keats. 3. A. faire Sun and kill 
the enuious Moone Korn. <5 Jut. ii. ii. 4, 4. Many 

bodies of the saints which slept arose Maii. xxvii. 52. 
5. Aryse o Lorde God, lift vp thine honde Fs. ix. 12. 

б , A wind arose and rush’d upon the South Tenny- 
son. 7. And there arose a great cry Acts xxiii. 9, 

TT.. , To go or come higher, i. To go or come 
up, ascend on high, mount. Now poet. OE. 
ti2. To rise with its summit or surface; to grow 
higher, to swell up -1664; to rise in rank, etc. 
-1756; in price or amount -1714; to attain to, 
reach -1798. 

1. The duste arose with the wynde 1450. 
m. To spring up, come above ground, into 
existence, i, tTo spring forth from its source, 
iransf. To take its nse, originate. OE. 2. To 
be bom, come into the world of action OE. 3. 
Of things : To spring up. be raised, built, etc. 
[poet, or rhei. ) OE. 4. To spring, originate, or 
result fof ME. 5. gen. To come into e-x- 
istence or notice OE. 

3. There arose no prophet more in Israel like vnto 
Moses Dent, xxiv. la 4. Some sodaine mischiefe may 
a- of it Shaks. Comfort arose from the reflection 1793. 
S Questions which arose in the Privy Council^ Mac- 
aulay. Those Thoughts which a. . . in the Mind of 
Man Addison. Hence fAri’se sh. arising. 

(j Arista (ari-sta). Pi. -ae. 1691. [L.] The 
awn or beard of grain or grasses ; hence used of 
similar bristle-like processes . Hence Ari*state 
ppl, a. awned, bearded. 

Aristarch (seTistaJk). 1621. [ad. L., a. Gr. 
Aphrapxos, a severe Greek critic of the Ho- 
meric poetry.] A severe critic. Hence Aris- 
taTchian a. severely critical, 
f Aristi'ppus, 1627. [Name of a luxurious 
Gr. philosopher.] A cant name for canary 
wine “I703, 

Aristo- (seTisti?), comb. f. Gr. dpiaros best ; 
as in a.-democratical, having a democratic con- 
stitution limited by aristocratic elements. 
Aristocracy (seristp-krasi). 1561. [ad. L. 
aristocraiia^ a. Gr., f. aptcrro? +■ -Sparta. Cf. 
Fr. aristocracie (14th c.).] Contrasted earlier 
with monarchy; now ysHh. democracy . ^ i. lit. 

The government of a state by its best citizens. 
Also^g. 2. That form of government in which 
the sovereign power lies with those who are 
most distinguished by birth and fortune: oli- 
garchy 1577; a state so governed 1603. 3- 

An oligarchy 1611. Hence 4. The class to 
which such a ruling body belongs; the nobles; 
pop. all those who by birth or fortune rank dis- 
tinctly above the rest of the community. Also 
Jig. 1651. 5. arisiocraticism 1822. 

X. A truer A, or Government again by the Best 
Carlyle. a. The republic of Venice is an a. 1751. 
4. Oar a. and gentry date, on the whole, from the days 
of Henry the Eighth Rogers. 

Aristocrat (se-rist^? |kr3e:t, ari'std^krget) . 1 789. 
[a. Fr. artsiocraie (not after Gr.), f. arisiocratie, 
dque, A pop. formation of the Fr. Revolution.] 
A member of an aristocracy; stHctly, one of an 
oligarchy; hence, one of a patrician order, a 
noble; occ. one who favours an aristocratic form 
of government (opp. to democrat). 

Their excellencies, the arisiocrais of Venice A. 


Young. In came that fierce A, Our pursy woollen- 
draper Coleridge. 

Axistcxratic (a£.rish73kr3etik), a. 1602. [a. 
Fr. aristocraiique, ad. Gr. dptaroKpariKos ; see 
Aristocracy.] 1. Of or pertaining to an aris- 
tocracy ; attached to or favouring aristocracy. 
2. Befitting an aristocrat; grand, stylish 1845. 

I. The so-called a. party, the landlords G. Duff. 
2. The principal tradesmen.. deemed it more * aristo- 
cratic’ Disraeli. Hence A ristocra’tical a. oli- 
garchical ; of or belonging to the higher classes ; sb. a 
partisan of aristocracy. A nstocra'tically adv. 
ATistocra’ticalness, a. quality or style. A risto- 
crariicisin, adherence to a. principles or custom, 
A*ristocra-tism, haughty exclusiveness. Aristo*- 
cratize v. to make a. ; to favour aristocracy. 

{lAristolocbdaCasristricru-kia). ME. [a.med. 
L. aristologia, ad. L. arisiolockia, a. Gr., f, 
dpLarcXoxos (as promoting child-birth).] Boi. 
A genus of shrubs, including A. Clemaiitis, 
the Common Birthw'ort. 

Aristodogy. 1835. [f. Gr. dpicrov break- 
fast 4- -Aoyta.] The art or science of dimng. 
Hence A'ristolo'gical a. .^stodogist. 
Aristotelian (se rishTtrlian). 1607. [f. L. 
Arisioieles, Gr. 'Apiaror€\rj$'i“~lA'i^; cf. Ckris- 
iian.l adj. Of or pertaining to Aristotle, the 
Greek philosopher, or to his system, sb. One 
who follows, or is skilled in, the philosophy of 
Aristotle, var. A'ristotele'an, \i.E. Aristo- 
ieleus, Gr. AptaroriXetos.} Hence Aristo- 
te*Iianism, the system or any doctrine of Aris- 
totle. A-ristote*lic, t-al <2.= Aristotelian. 
Aristo'telism = Arisiotelianism. Aristo'te- 
lize V. to lean towards or teach the system of 
Aristotle. 

Aristulate (ari*sti^l^tt),^/- a. [f. mod.L. 
aristnla, dim. of arista Bot. Bear- 
ing a diminutive awn. 

Aiitbunancy (3eTi]7,mae'nsi). i577- [contr. 
f. aritkmomancy (see Arithmo-).] Divination 
by numbers. Hence Arithma’ntical a. 
Arithmetic (ari*J)mftilt),jA ME. [orig. a. 
OFr. arismeitque, for L. arithmetica, a.^Gr. 
jy dpLOpajTiKT] (sc. rcxyTj)^ api^pt-e-eiv, f. dpi 9 - 
fji 6 s. In ME. erron. referred to L. ars metrica; 
see Arsmetry.] 1 , The science of numbers; 
the art of computation by figmes. 2. Arith- 
metical knowledge, computation 1607. 3. A 

treatise on computation 1623. 

I. These roguish Arsmetriquegibbets or flesh-hookes, 
and cyphers or round oos Nashe. ^ z. But now ’tis 
oddes beyond Aithmetick Cor. in. i. 245. 
f Arithme’tic(k. 1652. [n.Ei.arithmBique.'] 
adj. ~ Arithmetical. -1767. sb. An arith- 
metician -i.’ji.i. 

Arithmetical (seri^me-tikM), a. 1543. [f. 
L., a. Gr. (see Arithmetic) + -al.] 

Of, pertaining to, or connected with arithmetic ; 
according to the rules of arithmetic. As sb. A 
number in an a. progression 1798. Hence 
Aiithme'tically adv, 

A. progression, series', one of which the terms difier 
by a constant difference, positive or negative. So a. 
proportion. 

A^thmetician(ari:J)rnfti*Jan,ieTi]7-). 1557. 
[a. Fr., f. L. arithmetica ; see Arithmetic and 
-ICIAN.] One skilled in arithmetic. 
Alith^Oy comb. f. Gr, hpidpios number. 
ariUuno-cracy [Gr. -Hparid], rule by a mere 
numerical majority; whence -cra’tic a.; -gram 
[Gr. ypdp.fjta'], a number expressed by the letters 
of a word, name, or phrase; -graphy [Gr. -ypa- 
<pia], representation of a number by letters ; 
-lo’gical [Gr. -XoyiKSs] a., pertaining to the 
scientific treatment of numbers; -logy [Gr. 
-Xuyia], a treatise on numbers, or statement 
bearing on them; -ma ncy [Gr. -fmvrda], di- 
vination by numbers; arithmancy; -meter [Gr. 
-^erpov], an instrument for working out arith- 
metical problems. 

•.axitun, of sbs., a. L. -arium * thing 

connected with or employed in, place for*, orig. 
neut. of adjs. in -arius. The reg. Eng. repr. of 
-arium is -ary; see -ARV 
Ark (aik), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. arc, acc. 
arce, prob. a. L. area; see Arche.] i. A 
chest, coffer, close basket, etc.; esp. in north, 
dial, a bin for meal, etc. OE. 2. spec, in Jew. 
Hist. The wooden coffer containing the tables 
of the law, kept in the Holiest Place of the 


o (Ger. Kola). S (Fr. p««). ii (Ger. Mwller). « (Fr. d«ne). v (c«rl). e (e.) (there). 


Tabernacle. Also called Ark of the Covenant, 
Ark of Testimony. See Arche . O E. Also Jig. 
3, The large floating covered vessel in which 
Noah was saved at the Deluge ; hence fg. a place 
of refuge OE. 4. transf. A ship, boat, etc ; 
spec, m U. S,, a large flat-bottomed ri%er boat 
used to transport produce 1475- ts- An enclo- 
sure for catching or confining fish._ 

I. She toke an arke of bul-rushes Ex, iL 3. 2. There- 
in an A,, and in the A, his Testimony Mii-t. P. L. xu. 
25T. To touch or lay hands on the ark : to treat ir- 
reverently what is held to he sacred (2 Sain, vi, 6). 
3. There is sure another flood toward, and these 
couples are comming to the Arke A. T. JL. v. iv. 36. 
Comb. ; a.'full ; -net, a kind of fish-trap (cf. eei^rki ; 
•shell, a species of bivalve mollusc. Hence fArk, r. 
to shut up in an ark. 

Arkansite. FIzn. A variety of Brookite. 
Arkite (a-jkaith 1774. [f. Ark.]^ adj. Of 
or pertaining to Noah’s ark. sb. An inmate of 
the ark. 

Arkose (ajk^a*s). 1839. Geot. A sandstone 
containing felspar and quartz. 
Arksiiflte(a.-jksz^t3it). 1868. \i.Arksutm 
Greenland -i- -ite. ] Min. A white, vitreous flu- 
oride of lime, soda, and alumina. 

Arle (ail), 27. north. 1609. [f. Arles. Cf. 
Fr. arrher^ To give earnest-money to or for. 
Arles (ailz). north, dial. ME. [app. a. 
OF. ^erle, ^arle : — L. "^arrhula dim. of Arrha. 
A pi., but occ. used as sing.] Money given 
to bind a bargain; esp. that given when a ser- 
vant is hired; earnest-money 1540; fig. an 
earnest, a foretaste ME. var. Arles-penny. 
fATling- [OE. eordling, f. eorde earth.] A 
bird; the wheatear -1753. 

Arm (aim), sbJ [Com. Tent. ; cogn. w. L. 
armus; cf. Gr. dpp 6 s^ f. ar- to join.] I. The 
limb. I. The upper limb of the human body, 
from the shoulder to the hand; the part from 
the elbow downwards being the fore-arm. 2. 
fig- Might, power, authority OE. ; a prop, a 
stay ME.; and generally 1597. 3- fore 

limb of an animal 1607; in Falconry, the leg 
of a hawk from the thigh to the foot 1575; the 
flexible limbs or other appendages of inverte- 
brate animals 1822. 4. A sleeve 1797- . . 

1. Smot him bom l>e riht arum ME. She stript it 
from her Arme Cymb. ii. iv, 101. 2 . 1 haue broken the 
arme of Pharaoh Ezek. xxx. 21. Secular artn : the 
authority of a temporal (opp. to an eccl.) tribunal. Sir 
Lancelot, my right arm C=main staj^) Tennyson. I 
saw the new moon, late yestreen, Wi* the auld moon 
in her a. Sir Patrick Spens, 4. The right a. lined 
with fur H. Walpole. 

n. Things resembling arms. i. A narrower 
portion of anything projecting from the mam 
body, as an ai'm of the sea, of a machine, etc. 
OE. 2. One of the branches into which a main 
trunk divides, as an arm of a tree, a river, a 
nerve, etc, ME. 3. One of two lateral (and 
usu. horizontal) parts, which answer to each 
other, as [Naut.) the parts of an anchor which 
bear the flukes ; the parts of the yard extending 
on either side of the roast (see Yard-arm) ; in 
machines, the parts of the balance; in levers, 
the part from the fulcrum to the point of appli- 
cation of the power or weight 1659. 4. One of 
the two rails of a chair, sofa, etc., on which the 
sitter’s arms may rest. See Arm-chair. 1633* 
I. That a. of the sea . .now calledthe HumberDE Foe. 
Phrases, a. Arm4n‘a.TmCimpTop.arm-and-ar?fi): 
said of two persons, when one interlinks his arm with 
the other’s ; hence fig. in close communion, T o give 
or offer one’s arm (to) : to allow invite a person 
to walk arm-in-arm with one, or lean on one’s a. A 
child or infant in arms : one too young to walk. 
With open arms : with eager welcome. h. At 
arm's tend, lengtii ; as far away from one as the 
arm can reach ; hence, away from familiarity, at a 
distance ; sfee. in Law, without fiduciary relations. 
To work at arm’s length : awkwardly or disad- 
vantageously. 

Coffil . : a.-bone, the humerus ; -coil, an armlet ; 
t-gannt a., % with gaunt limbs j t-gr^at a., as large 
round as an a. j t-Iabour, manual labour 5 -piece, 
armour to protect the a;j -strong, a., strong of a. 

Arm, Usu. in pi. Arms (aimz).. ME. 
[a. F. armes :■*— L. arma (no sing.), f. ar- to fit 
The sing, arm is rare and late.] I. fl. -Things 
used in fighting, i. Defensive covering, etc., 
for the body ; armour, mail. Now poet. 2. 
Instruments of offence used in war; weapons 
ME.; sing, a particular kind of weapon 1861, 
2. Fire-arms: those for which gunpowder is used. 
Smalt-arms: those not requiring carriages, opp. to 

i (^) (rem). # (Fr. fafre). o (ffi, fern, 


m 4 in.at-arms: one practised in war; a m.iy.armea , L. form) a c^eof (surgical) apparatus, tiire ol a magnet Ulien anna. 15:32. 4. rur- 

n. Elliptical senses, (Only //. exc. in 4.) i. ! Anmture 'aumatiui). 1542. ^ ad. L. arma^ am^g-presslTL^)^^ 

The exercise of arms; fighting, war, etc. ME. j iara, f. armaf-, armare. Tne same L. word stamping and lettering the covers of books. 

2. The practice or profession of arms 1450- 3. ; (through OF.) is now Armour.] i.Arms, ar-i j^xminiaii ,;aimi*cian), ^ 7 . 1618. IL An 

Deeds or feats of arms. Now paei. ME. 4. | mour {esp. defensive) 1669. esp.mTneoI. ■ Latinized f. Harmensen.'\ Of, belong- 

sing. and//. Each kind of troops of which an ; lang. 1542. +2. Armed trc^ps. ^ m L.) following the doctrine of, James 

army is composed; the infantry, cavalry, artil- 3 -ly^S- 3- The art of protecung with armour, or Harmensen, a Dutch Protestant 

lery, and engineers; orig. the two first 1798. I etc. 1611. 4, Protective covenng of am- ^vho opposed Calvin, esp. on pre- 

I.' Success in arms 17S0. To appeal to amss\ see - mals or plants; ccc. apparatus of attack 1662. Armmius died in 1609. As si\ 

Appeals. x Since fost I foliov^'d ArmesSH%Ks. | 5. a. Magnetism. A piece of soft iron or steel adherent of the doctrine of Armmius 1618. 

3. Arms and the man I smg Dktoen. passage, | placed iu contact With the poles of a magnet, I ‘ rr,. . - for settina uo free will aaainst 


Appeals. x Since fost I foliov, d ArmesSH%Ks. 5. a. Magnetism. A piece of soft iron or steel , adherent of the doctrine of Armmius 1618. 
3. Arms and the man I smg placed in contact With the poles of a magnet, f ' The A is condemn’d for setting up free will against 

^fiOT at} arf^is; set Passage, Msallt. 4. preserves and increases the magnetic 1 fj-gg gj-ace Milt 1 he Arminians believe it [predesti- 

m T^Ssf and"!? sSSs fUsu P>i) 1 in POvver 1752. fb. The coatings of tinfoil on a nation] E conditional ; the Cajvinists, that it is aW 
m. Aranst, and ng. senses. I psu. pi.) i. m ^ , - g j framing used to consoli- lute Wesley. Hence Anm-mamsm, the A doc- 

iaa; Anything that a man, m his anger, t^es ^ f or adherence to them. . Anm-niaiuze t-. to 

into his hand to cast at, or stnke another 1641. ^ ?r>cr tin? mn- A; to teach Arminiamsm whence Armr. 

2. Instruments of defence or attack possessed by a dynamo or electnc motor ca > S nianizer, one who teaches Arminiamsm. 

animals; the Armature or Armour of plants consisting usually of a mimter of Armipotent (aimi'p/rtent), ME. [ad. L. 

171T* from 2I of thincrs immaterial ME. separate coi^ of wire on a lammat co armi%Qientem.'\ Miffhtv in arms: orig. of Mars, 


1711. 3./^. (from 2) of things immaterial ME. separate coils ot wire on a 
3. The inteliectual aris of Region Sir T. Browve. soft mon. Also attnb. 1884. 


IV. Heraldic Arms. Heraldic insignia or de- Armistice la-rmistis) 

vic^, borne originally on the sMelds of knights A rm-Chair. ‘ Also armed-Chair. 1633. <zrmistiiium,f.arm<i + -s 
or b^ons to distinguish them (hence called A^- ff .pw 1 q A chair with arms etc.] Acessai 

MORIAL bearings), which later be^eheredi- " a-Wl a 1 ME ff AIso/i.1841. 

t^. Also the ensipa of coimtnes, corpora- ^Uhefwith ar^is or aV- A-rmleSS, a 1 ME. [f. Arm sb.l - 

tioas, etc. ME. collect, asstng. 1590. J A* orm nr brpni'h 

The lawful holder of Arms has in theSa true estate niour. 2. transf. sxiijg. Furnished (see Arm WK^t^ or 0 ^ 0 ^ 
in fee Boittelu /ns zw/A ; quartered witE To 2, 5) 1585. 3. Her. Having the claws or .A. mueSS, o:.- 1 

^jcrwx: toshowaxmorialbearings. Also /f? talons of a different tincture from that of the weapons, unarmed. 


Armipotent (ajmi'p/>tent), a. ME. [ad. L. 
armipoientem.'] Mighty inarms: orig. of Mars, 
Hence Armi'potence {rare). 

Armistice (,a*iinistis). 1707. [ad. mod.L. 
armisiiiium, f. anna + ■‘Stitium, f. sistere, as in 
solstiiium, etc. ] A cessation from arms; a short 


A*rmless, 1619. [f. Arm.?^.-] Without 


or assign arms. Coat of Anris x see Armour sb. adjoining parts; also, represented with claw's, Armlet (a*rmlet). i 535 « U' Arm I. 

the Heralds’ College, where^morial etc. 1^72. An ornament, etc., worn round the arm. (Cf. 

i.,4W*?«u«i«*V«.«..iy^;/j^,whenthepower WAf, vv om at the wrist ) 1 ' 

fight In' arms- armed ready to figh’f also Afr leaking the demonstration or remaining neutral is of the sea or of a over (see ARM 
f^hkeuT^sfmlii^'^Llf.Sh^ig; Arw«iffu/Aer«fA(.ntens.ve 3. Armour for the armSyoe. 

alsoyf^. To bear arms : toserve as a soldier. To P ^^7 .. o rr TTotr ||Armoire (aiimwar). 1571. 

turnone’sarmsagainst: tomakewarupon. To Armed, ///. fl :.3 1625. [f. ARM Hav- ^ * J 01 


also 7?^. To bear arms : toserve as a soldier. To 
turn one’s arms against : to make -war upon. To 


lay down arms: to surrender. Underarms: in ing, or fitted with, arms. 


battle array ; .so, to lie upon their arms. Stand to 
your arms! Le. in order of battle with armspresented. 
Arm (arm), ME. [a. F. anner : — L. ar- 


mare, {. arma ; see Arm sb.^] i . lit. To furnish an adherent of the Armenian Church 1598. 
with arms, esp, (in early use) with armour ; now, 1. Armenian bolex a pale red earth from Arnienia. 
with weapons. 2. Hence, transf . and Jig, z To 44r3f;r^7t/a;«j'2ff7«tf :abluecarbonateofcopper,formerly 
crw a. with tools or appliances :b. with qualities, “sed as an aperient, etc var. tArme*niac a . ; 
offensive or defensive ME; c. (an animal) with ^ „ 1 4. i 

natural oigans of offence or defence 1607 ; d. (a Axn^ (a*jmsi). 1611. [f.ARMZ’. +-ER .] 
thing) with necessary appendages, etc. 1534 ; e. ... _ „ . . 

to prepare (for action, etc.) 1590. intr. fox refi. Armet (a*imet). 1507. [a. r also m Ur . 
To arm oneself ME. 4. irans. To plate {with), ^rmeiU, dim. of artne?^ A globular iron helmet 


or furnish with a protective covering ME. 5, 
To furnish (a magnet) with an armature 1664. 
1. To a. a man of war 1716, the population Gleig, 


the heels of fighting cocks Strutt, a. b. Arme me, much as both arms, or one, can hold ; a heap. 
Auducitie,fromhuadto^teO-»ii.i.^i 9 - d. Fi«t A-mi-llole. ME. [f. ARM iAl] I. An ' 

you must a. j^our hook Walton, e. Arme your selfe \ jxZ, « f- armoier — 

To fit your fancies to your Fathers Will Mids. N. i. i. {arch.). Pdsofig. 2. The Similar caMty 1 

X17. 3. Arroe,arme, andoutAffxcAv.v. 46. m other animals (ar^rA.) 1607. 3- The hole in 

Arm (arm), Z^.2 1538. [f. Arm i-3.1] a gannent through which the arm is put 1775- 

To put one’s arms or arm round {rare) 1611. Armiger (a’lmiidgsj). 1762. [a. L.; mmed. ^ ^ 

2. To give one’s arm to 1612. +3. inir. To ^ squire.] An esquire; orig. one who at- 

project like an arm 1538. tended a knight to bear his shield, etc.; later; 

11 Armada (aim^i'di).* 1533 (-ado), fa. entitled to bear (heraldic) arms. Hence 
armada>-lL. armataz acc ksMY.X i. A a. en^ 

fleet of ships of war. 2. spec. The ‘ Invincible (heraldic) aras. 

Armada’ sent by Philip II of Spain against Anml (a*jmil). 1480. [a. OF. armille i-J.. 

England 1588. 3. An armament 1728. armilla; partlyad. armilla.} i. =Armilla i. 


X. Armed demonstration, neutrality, ^KhGn the power bracelet, worn at the wrist.) 2. A small arm 
making the demonstration or remaining neutral^ is Qf ^he sea or of a river (see ARM sb.^ II. i) 1538. 
fully equipped for war. Armed to ike teeth (intensive Armour for the arm 1706. 

J>/. <r.2 1625. [f. Arm Xi.l] Hav- O-Armoire (ar,mwar). 1571. [a- F.] An 
ing, or fitted with, arms. c a a 

audto Armeniaa taimfnian). 1598. [f. L. Ar- Adorer obs ff Armour -er 

seated. jninia.\ adj. Of or pertaining to Armenia or ARMOUR, ER. 

Ft.ar- the Armenians 1727. j(^. A native of Armenia; Annonal (aimosTial), a. [f. Ar- 

an adherent of the Armenian Church 1598. MORY+-al.] Pertaining to heraldic arms. As 
1. Armenian bolex a pale red earth from Annenia. A book containing coats of arms 1753* 

44 r3»;r4?7t/a:«T2ff7«tf: a blue carbonate of copper, formerly HAxmOlica (aim^Tlka). ME. [L.] Name of 
used as an aperient, etc. var. tArme*niac a. ; p^rt of Gaul now called Bretagne or Brit- 
whence, by corruption, bole ammoniac. ^ ArmoTic a. of Armonca or its people, 

Arn^ (a*jmsi). 1611. [f. A rmz’. +-erL] absol. itslanguage. Armo'tizaxia.—Armoric', 
One who arms. . an inhabitant of Armorica. 

Armet (a*imet). 1507. [a. F., also m OF. Armoried (aumorid), 1866. [f. Ar- 
armeiie, dim. of arme.} A globular iron helmet, j^tory 4- -ed 1 Decked with escutcheons. 

bSfnet toTS c Annorist (R-.m6rist). X586. [f. Armory + 

AnnM (a-^ifel).' 1379. [f. Arm ^^. 1] As -'ST.] One skiUed in heraldry, or in blazoning 

much as both arms, or one, can hold; aheap. r« ritr 

A-rm-llole. ME. [f. Arm l. An -Xrinoryja jrnon). 1489. [a. OF. 

Armory.] r. hS^ aTr^orial bea^ 

a garment through which ttearS is put I77S. >”f /SOO- tS-Enagns ^ war 1523- 

linger (a-rmiidzar). 1762. [a. L.; in med. -^IrmouT (a-jmaj-). ME. [a. OF. ar„ieure 
L. a sauire.l An esauire : ori^. one who at- • ^^tnatura ARMATURE. Etymologically 


with visor, beaver, and gorget, which replaced 
the basinet in 15th c. 

Armful (a'amfhl). 1579. [f. Arm As 


4-0 To ^ squire.] An esquire ; orig. one who at- • armature, ^lymoiogicaiiy 

tended a knight to bear his shield, etc.; later, thes^should be as inwri-^m] 

( adn^ ffl entitled to bear (heraldic) arms. Hence Defensive covenng for the body, mail. 72. 

|_a. ^ ^ fwitha25/.IAstutofmail-i7E;i. collect, sing. 


Armi'geral a. of squires. Anni*gerous a, en- 


Armada’ sent by Philip II of Spain against Anrul (a*jmil). 1480. \a. OF. armillez--F. 
England 1588. 3. An armament 1728. armilla; partlyad. armilla:} i. =Armilla i. 

3. Nor was the naval unworthy of the land a. Lytton. One of the insignia of royalty, put on at the 

Hence Armadi'lla, a small fleet of ships of war ; a coronation 1485. 3. = ArmilLA 4. 1837. 

small war-vessel. ^ ^ ^ jj Armilla (aimila). 1706. [h., i. armus.'] 

Armadillo (aJmadi*D). 1577. [a. Sp., dim. i. A bracelet; now esp. in Archseol. a.Acoro- 


(with apl.) A suit of mail -1751. 3. collect, sing. 
with pi. The whole apparatus of war, offensive 
and defensive. [Obs. eyic.inLaw.) ME. tOften 
= in obs. phrases -1577. 1*4* =Arm sb."^ 

II. I. -1602. 5.7%*. now only from sense i. ME. 
6. transf. in Naut. ta. = ARMING M. sb. 2. 
b. The steel or iron sheathing of a ship of war. 
See Armour-plate. 1466. 7. A diver's water- 
tight suit ; (cf. 2.) 1822. 8. Nat. Hist. Pro- 


of — F,.armatmy armare. PI. formerly nation garment 1721. 3. An iron ring, hoop, 1 ° . ^ \rAn-n*o- /-^V^lTn•Tna^Q 

•o«,nowK>s.] i;Na^ofseveml species of or brace, in which the ludgeons oft wheti 


•oes, now •os.] i; Name of several species of or brace, in which the gudgeons of a wheel 
burrowing animals (order Edentata), peculiar move 1706. 4. An ancient astronomical instru- 


plants ; '\abst. protection , etc. 1605. 9. Heraldic 


<=o“=isting of a circular h^p fixed in the A-dashing Mxlt. i». L. v.. coo. 3. A; 


within which they roll themselves into a ball plane of the equator {Equinoctial A.), some- 
when attacked. 2. transf. A genus of small times crossed at right angles by another in the 
terrestrial Crustacea (order having the plane of the meridian {Solstitial A.) 1797. 
power of rolling themselves into a ball 1847. Armillary (aumilari, aimi'lari), a. 1664. 


I . Arms on A. clashing Milt. E. A. vi, 209. 3. The 
people.. were up in a. against the King Holinshed. 
S. Let vs put on the Armoureof lyght Tindale Rom. 
xiii. 12. 6. A belt of a., .to protect broadside guns 

1870. 9. Coat /zr;«f7«y=:‘coat of arms’, orig. a vest 


:^gedaon(irmfige-d^n)..i8ix^re^^^ See-ARY.] 


xvi. 16.] The site of the last decisive battie on Of or pertaining to bracelets or hoops. As sb. 


the Day of Judgement ; hence, a final contest 
on a grand scale. 


= Armilla 4. 1841, 


Comb, t a.-bea rer, one who carried a warrior’s 
armour ; a squire ; see i Sam. xiy. 14 ; -fish, Cata- 


Armillary Sphere z a skeleton celestial globe, con- phracius Americanus; -proof, as impenetrable as a., 


Axmameilt faumament) i6oq Tad L sistin| merely of metal rings representing the equator, or ? proof against arms; -wise, Hence At- 

1 ,.,..* ecliptic, tropics, arcticandantarcticcircles, and colures, mour w. to put a. on. A rmoured///.«.clad inai 

armarium, ai^are ; prob. ^ter F. arme- evolving on an axis, within a wooden horizon. also tram/, esp of war-vessels ; c£ Armous-ciad. 


A force (sr/. naval) equipped for fAirndne, ji.“’rOE.“; 
war. AIsoj^, 2. Munitions of war; the n a rtr'micp.l 
great guns on boaM a man-of-war lyai. 3- “ 

Equipment for resistance or action of any kind 
1870. 4. The process of equipping for war 1813. 

X. That boundless A. of Mechanisers and XJnhc- 


jctic circles, and colures, mour v. to put a. on. A rmour ed ppl. a. clad in a ; 
-wooden horizon. also transf., esp. of war-vessels ; cf. Armour-clad. 

f. poor; see ATmourless 

.ble creature -1605. A*rmoiir-Clad, /j^/. a. 1869. [f. prec.] 


lievers threatening to strip us bare Carlyle. 4. With I ^ ship 1466. 3, The equipment of anything 

........ rj-...!-?-- V- J --..u J I 


-ING 1,1 A poor or miserable creature -1605. ATmour-Cla d, ppl. a, 1069. [t. prec.J 

Anning (aumig), ME. [f. ARMt/.I] Clad in, or protected by, armour. EUipt as 

1. The action of arming; ^concr. arms, armour. A war-ship protected by a sheathing of iron 

2. Any defensive or protective covering ; spec, or steel. Cf. ironclad. 

* ' ■■ Armourer (aumoroi). ME. [a. AF. tzr- 


the a. of the navy, Hawkms had not much todoi868. 1 with that whichstrengthens, or fitsforapurpose; | murer, f. armeure ARMOUR.] i. A maker of 


se (man), a (pass), an (loud), v (cut), g (Fr. ch<?f), a (ev^r). 9i(I,epe). 2 (Fr. eaude vie), i (s/t). f (Psych<?). 9 (whizt). p(got). 
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armour; now, a manufacturer of arms. 2. 
One who eauipped men-at-arms in their mail. 
Also/^, :Sow Nist. IslE. 3. An official who 
has charge of the arms of a ship, regiment, etc. 
1753- ^.Confused with airmure by ChaucER.^ 

2. 1 he Armourers accomplishing the Knights Hen. J'\ 
IV. Cho. 12, The A of my heart Ant. ^ CL iv. iv. 7. 
A‘rmotir-pla te. 1864. One of the metal 
pieces or plates of which armour is co ra- 
ised ; esp. one of the plates of iron or steel 
used to cover the sides of war-ships. Hence 
A-rmonr-pladed ppL a. A*nnour-pla ting vbl. 
sL (used carter, for ‘ armour-plates h. 
Armoiiry,-ory (a'lmsri). ME. [Perh. orig. 
a. OF. armoierie. But soon referred to Armour, 
and spelt like it. In i6th c. referred to L. ar- 
marium, and spelt armary. From the sp. ar- 
mor (i6th c.) armory was also common. Cf. 
Armory.] 1 . Armour collectively {arch. ). t2. 
An armed force -1532. 3 - A place where 

arms are kept, an arsenal. Also/^. 1538. 4. 
The w^orkshop of an armourer; a place where 
arms are manufactured (U. S.) 1841. 5 * 

craft of the armourer 1718- 
I. Celestial Armourie, Shields, Helmes, and Spears 
Milt. P. L. Vf, 553. 3. The goodliest weapons of his 
armorie Tit. A. iv. ii. 11. 7?^. A book of Apothegms 
is an a. of thought Selden. 

Armozeen (ajm^zrn). 1599. [s..F.armoi- 
sm,-ine. (Of uncertain origin.)] A stout plain 
silk, usu. black, used for clerical gowns, etc. 
A*rnipi t ME. [f. Arm i. The hollow , 
under the arm where it is jointed to the trunk. 
3. The analogous cavity in other animals. Cf. 
Arm-hole, {archi) 1601. t 3 - fig' 

a plant 1601. 

Anntire, -rer, -rie, ohs. ff. Armour, etc. 
Army (aumi). ME. [a. F. arm^e L. ar- 
maia, armare, lit. * act of arming, armed force 
The concr. sense is late in Fr. and Eng., and 
occurs first in reference to a naval force ; cf. 
Armada.] ti. An armed expedition by sea or 
land -1525. 3. giu. An armed force (by sea or 
land) ; a host. Obs. exc. as in land-army, etc. 
1460. 3. spec. fa. A naval armament, an ar- 

mada. a fleet -1786. b. A land force; a body 
of men armed for war, and organized in divisions 
and regiments under officers, and a commander- 
in-chief or general 1557. 4. transf. A vast as- 

semblage, a host 1500. fig. (from 3.) A mar- 
shalled host 1593. 5- (fig: OT transf. from 2, 

3, 4.) A body of men organized, or striving for 
the advancement of a cause, as the Salvation 
Army, the Blue Ribbon Army 1543. 

a. He sent a navall armie etc. Knolles. 3. a. A true 
Discourse of the Armie [A e. * Spanish Armada ’] . as- 
sembled in the hauen of Lisbon 1588. ^ b. Standing 
Army*, an army of professional soldiere kept per- 
manently on foot, not raised on each special occasion. 
The Army : the whole military service of a state (first 
so named c 1647). 4. The whole a, of waiters {modb, 
of words Coke. Armies of Pestilence Rick. II, iii. iii- 
87. s The noble armye of Martyrs do prayse the 1543. 

Comb.'. a.-corps, a main division of an a. in the 
field; -Hsb an official list of all the commissioned 
officers of the Army; -worm, the larva of the cotton- 
moth. 

Am(e. Now dial. 1791. [? - allern, var. 
of Aldern.] The alder tree. 

Amatto, var. of Anatta. 
tA*mement. ME. [? conn. w. OF. arre- 
ment : — L. atramentum.\ Ink, or materials for 
making it -1586. 

Arnica (aunika). 1753. [mod.L, of unknown 
origin.] I. A genus ot Composite plants, in- 
cluding A. Montana or Mountain Tobacco, 
which has medicinal properties, a. A medicine 
{esp. a tincture) prepared from the plant 1788. 

a. Stiffish cock-tail, taken in time, Is better for a 
bruise than a. Browning. Hence A'micin, Chem. 
the bitter active principle of a. ATnicine, an alka- 
loid found in a. 

Ar'n't, contr. for are not ; cf. Ain’t, An T. 
Amotto, var. of Anatta. 

Amut, obs. f. Earth-nut. 

A-roa*r, 1461. [AprepX\ In a roar. 
Aroid (e»Toid). 1830. [f.ARUM + "OlD. The 
N.O. Aracex is also called Aroidex.l Bot. A 
plant allied to the Arum; an arad. Hence 
Arohdeons a. 

Aroint, aroynt (aroi*nt). 1605. [?] I. In 
Aroint thee I (?verb in the imperative, or inter- 
jection): Avaunt! Begone! 2. Used by Mr. 


and ^vlrs. Brorang as a vb. ; To drive away 
with an execration 1850. 

I. Aroynt thee, witch Mach. i. iii. 6. Also hear ni. 
iv. 120. (The orig. sources of the word.) s. That 
Humbug, whom thy soul aroints Browning. 

Arol&. (ar^*la). i88i. [ad. E.arolle.'\ French 
Swiss name for the Pinus cemhra. 

Aroma (ar^Q*ma). ME. [a. OF. aromol 
(now aromate), ad. L. aromata, pL of aroma, 

a. Gr. PI. aromas, occas. now aromata. j ti . 

Spice; usu. mpl. -1753. 2. The distinctive 

fragrance of a spice, plant, etc. ; gen. an agree- 
able odour 1814. 3. fig. A subtle pervasive 

quality or charm 1851. 

3. The pure Parisian a. Trollope. 

Aromatic (aen7m£e*tik), <2. ME. [a. Fr. 
maiique, ad. L. aromaticus\ see prec.] i. 
Yieldingaroma; spicy, fragrant, sweet-smelling. 
2. Chem. Epithet of a group of organic com- 
pounds, consisting of benzene and its homo- 
‘ logues 1869. 3. sb. 1494. 

[ 1. Die of a rose in a. pain Pope. 3. While Ma’am 

I the Aromatics blended. To gain the scent which she 
intended Combe. Hence Aroma*tical a., -ly adv, 

Aromatization (ar<?o:mataizi3-/3n). 1603. 
[ad. raed.L. aromatizationem\ see next.] The 
action or process of rendering aromatic ; aro- 
matic flavouring. 

Aromatize (ar<5u-inat2iz), v. 1480. [a. F. 
aromaiiser, ad. L. aromatizare, ad. Gr. apeo- 
f, dpto^ar- Aroma.] To render aro- 
matic or fragrant ; to flavour or season with 
spice. Alsoyfg. Hence Aro’matizer. 
f A-roo*m, adv. ME. [orig. on r^rn, on r'dme ; 
see A prepP and Room.] To or at a distance; 
aside, 0^-1530. 

A-roo-t, adv. [A prepX\ On root ; hence 
firm. Chaucer. 

AroptL 1657. [Said to be a contr. for aroma 
philosophorum^ Name of various Paracelsian 
medicinal preparations. 

Arose (arJa'z), pa. t. of Arise. 

Arotind (araumd). ME. [A- pref. 2 ; cf. 
across. Rare bef. 1600 ; not in Shaks., nor 
Bible 1611.] A adv. (Often with all.) ti« In 
circumference ; in a round -1596. 2. On or 

along the circuit (of a globularbody) 1596. 3- 
gen. On every side ME. 4. In U .S. : = Round, 
5. In U.S. : —About, a. All about, at random. 

b. Somewhere near. B. prep. i. On or along 

the circuit ME. 2. So as to surround; about 
1816. 3. On all sides of 1667. Also jig. 4. 

In U.S. : At random through, about, 

A 3. The signs of the time were all a. Buckle. 4 * 
Enough to go a. 1883. 5. a. To fool a. b. To stand 
a. [7fwd.). B. t. Nor war nor battle’s sound was j 
heard the world a. Milt. a. With his martial cloak 
a. him Wolfe. 4. To travel a, the country {mod), j 
Arousal (arau-zal). 1854. [f.next + -AL *--] 
The action of arousing, or being aroused, j 
Arouse (arau*z), z^. 1593- \h.-pref.^s. ; cf. 
rise, arise, etc.] 1* To raise or stir up from 
sleep or inactivity. 2. To stir into activity 
(emotions, etc.) 1728. 3 * refi.) To 

wake up 1822. 

X, Grasping his spear, forth issu’d to a. His brother 
CowPER. a. No suspicion was aroused Merivale. 
Hence Arou'se sb. an alarum [rare). Arou'ser. 
Arou*siiig/>/.a. 

A-roW‘, adv. ME, [A prepX] l. In a row, 
rank, or line. ta. In succession -1598* 

I. Till home they walk arowe Sidney. 
f[ Arp^gio (arpe-ddgfo). 174a. [It., f. aipa 
harpT] Mus. The employment of the notes of 
a chord in rapid succession instead of simulta- 
neously ; a chord thus treated. Hence Ar- 
pe’ggio V. to play or sing as an a. 

[| Aipent. 1580. [a. F. :--L. arepennis ^ 

semijugerum, according to Columella a Gallic 
word. Formerly naturalized as a‘ap6n(t, aupin ; 
now arpan, as Fr,] An obs. Fr. measure of land, 
a hundred square perches, varying with the 
value of the perch from about an acre and a 
quarter to about five-sixths of an acre. Hence 
[lArpenteuT (Fr.), a land-surveyor. A. Young. 
Arquated, obs. var. of Arcuated. 
Arquebus, etc. ; see Harquebus. 
Arquerite (aukwerait). [f- (1842) Arqueros 
in Chili. 1 Min. A native amalgam of silver. 
Arquifoux, var. of Alquifou. 

Ajt, sb. ME. [a. ON. orr, br.'\ A wound, 
scar. Still north, dial 


tArr, v.^ ME. [?] To anger, ves, worry -1651. 
\Axr,vfi 1483. [Echoic.] To snarl as a dog 
-1603. 

If Arracadia (ssrakatfa). 1823. [native In- 
dian.] Boi. A genus of umbelliferous plants, 
with tuberous roots, including A. Escule?ita, 
w hich is used for food 
Arracli, obs. f. Orach. 

Armck (ar^*k, ae-rak). 1602. [Ult Arab, 
meaning * sweat, juice In use in Ml IMoham- 

medan countnes. t5ee ulso Rack. ] In Eastern 
countries any spirituous liquor of native manu- 
facture ; esp. that disgl ed from the fermented 
sap of the coco-palm, from rice and sugar, 
fermented with the coco-nut juice. Also at/nb. 
Arragonitei seeARA-. 

ArrahL (se*ra), 1705. [Irish.] An ex- 
pletive, expressing emotion or excitement 
Arraign (ar<?iii), v.^ [ME. arayne, a- AF. 
arainer, OF. arais- : — L. adraiionare, f. ad y 
rationare, f. rationem.~] ti. trans. To call to 
account ; to interrogate, examine -1447* fi* 

To call to answer on a criminal charge; to indict. 
Hence gen. To accuse, charge with fault. ME. 
3. To impeach, call in question, find fault with 
(actions, measures, etc.) 1672. Also absol. 

z. Thou art here accus^ and arraigned of High 
Treason IVint. T. nr. ii. 14. 3. To a. the abuses of 

public and private life Gibbon. Hence Arrai'gn sb. 
arraignment. Arrai'gner. 
tArrai‘gl^ 1528. [^.Is^teAYr. arraigner, 
arainer, mis-spelling of aramer . — late L. ad- 
hramare, f. ad + ^hramire, perb. to hang up.] 
Lav). To appeal to, claim, demand ; in phr. 
arraine (i. e. arrame) an assize. 

Arrand, obs. f. Errand, Arrant. 
Arraigiiment (arF^mment). 1548. [a. OF. 

' araistumeni] see Arraign i. The act of 
arraigning, or being arraigned ; accusation be- 
fore a tribunal, indictment, charge, a. Hostile 
criticism 1595- 

I. The a, of the prisoners 1864. 2. An a. of their 

proceedings 1722. 

Arrange (ar^i‘nd5),Z'. lME.arayngetS.. OF. 
aratzgzer, f. dy rangier, f. rang Rank, Rare 
till mod. times ; not in Bible i6ix, Shaks., 
Milt., or Pope.] i. To draw up in ranks or 
inline of battle. a,Toput(theparts)mto order; 
to adjust 1802; refi. to prepare oneself 1865. 3. 

Mus. To adapt (a composition) for instruments 
or voices for which it was not written 1838. 4. 
To place in some order, dispose 1701 ; tntr. to 
fall into place 1805. 5. To settle (claims, dif- 
ferences, etc.), to adjust 1837. 6. mtr. To 

come to an agreement or understanding 1796. 

7. To plan, or settle details, beforehand 1786. 

8. intr. (simply, or with inf. or subord. cl.) To 
settle details with other persons concerned 1849. 

1, Anauged in supreme regimental order Carlyx^. 

*. A mechanism previously arranged Paley. 4. The 
parts in the two dramas were differently arranged 
Freeman. 5. The quarrel.. was arranged Seeley. 

6 . We cannot [now] a. with our enemy Burke. 7. 
Every step . . was calculated and arranged 1837. 8. To 
a. about my passport Hawthorne. Hence Aira'nger- 

Arrangement (arFi-ndgment). 1727. [a. F., 
f. arranger, see -KENT.] i. The action of ar- 
ranging (see Arrange v,d). 3. Arranged con- 
dition, order 1743 > style or mode of disposition 
1785. 3. concr. A structure or combination of 

things for a purpose, etc.; hence loosely, like 
agatr, etc. 1800. 4. Mus. The act of airanging 

a composition (see ARRANGE v. 3) ; concr. a 
piece so arranged 1849. 5. A settlement of mu- 

tual relations, claims, or matters in dispute 1855 ; 
euphem. an affair of gallantry 1751. 6. Disposi- 
tion of measures for a particular purpose 1786. 

2. In my new a., I ought to have placed this piece 
[etc.] Warton. 3. That lace a. which you call a cap 
1881. 5. An a. that would please everybody Macau- 
lay. 6 . The arrangements for the flight Macaulay. 

Airant (seTant), a. ME. [var. of Errant, 
which, from its use m arrant thief, etc., became 
an intensive, ‘ notorious, downright For the 
vowel-change cf. arrand == errand, etc."] _ ti. 
.Wandering, itinerant; esp. in knight, bailiff ar- 
rant, now Errant. -1647- a- In arrant thief 
[ = robber] : orig. an outlawed robber roving 
about the country, a highwayman; hence, a 
public, notorious, professed robber, a common 
thief ME. 3. Hence, notorious, downright, 
unmitigated ME. ; transf. of things 1639. 4 » 


o (Ger, Koln). H (Fr. ^en). ii (Ger. M«Uer). » (Fr. d«ne). o (c«rl). e (e*) (th.re). i (?) (r«n). / (Ft. faire). s (Kr, f«ii, airth). 
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Without opprobrious force : Thorougb, genu- 
ine, Tegular’ 157a t4. Good-for-notMng, 

rascally -1761, 

a. Every servant an a* thief as to victuals and drink 
Swift. 3. A. dunce Greene, knaue Shaks., asae Bue- 
TON, cowards De Foe, Atheism Bentley, nonsense 
Richardson, triflinjr Buckle. 4. With the air of an 
a. old bachelor W. Ievjxg. 5, So a. a critic of the 
modem Poets as . to damn them without a hearing 
Pope. Hence A'rrantly adz;, aboiaioably. 

Arras (se’ras). MK, [a. Arras m Artois.] 

1. A rich tapestry fabric, ia which figures and 
scenes are woven in colours. 2. A hanging 
screen of this formerly placed round the walls of 
rooms 1598. Also Also atinb . 

I, My suit of A with the story of the Nativity and 
Passion Bacon, a. I will ensconce mee behindc the A. 
Merry IK iii.Ju. 97. atirih. Our dim a.-picture of 
these University years Carlyle. Hence A’rrased 
a, covered with a, 

Arrasene (oerasrn). 1881. [f. Arras.] A 
material of wool and silk, used in embroidery. 
f| Arrastre (ara-str^?). 1881. [Sp., f, (nit.) L. 
rasirum,~\ An apparatus for grinding ores by 
dragging a heavy stone round on a circular bed. 
Arras-wise, erron. i.arris-axsise^ see ARRIS. 
Array t?. [ME, aray\e, a, AF. arayer 
= OF. areyer^ f. ad + *redo (OF. rei, rai, 
rot), ‘preparation, order’.] i. To set or place 
in order of readiness, esp, for battle. Also 

2. Law, To array a panel, a jury 1591. ts. To 

put in order for a purpose ; prepare -1485 ; 
sfrec, of food -15x3; of a house, etc. -1450. 4. 

To furnish the person with raiment (= array- 
ment), to attire; now, to dress up with display 
ME. 5, iransf. and To attire ME.; to 
adorn, set off 1652. t6. ironically. To give a 

dressing to, thrash; rout -1530; to put into a 
plight, afflict -1600 ; to disfigure, dirty -1575, 

1. This place is . .fit . .to a, an host of men upon 1576. 
fig. To a, themselves against Science Buckle. 4. Take 
vp thy chyldren and aray them 1523. J drinke, I eate, 
a. my self, and Hue Meas.forM, iiu ii. 26. 5. Arraye 
youe withe xustice Earl Rivers. Pearld dew arraies 
As yet the ■virgin -meads 1652. Hence Array*er, 
one who arrays; sj^ec, in Nisi, (= Commissioner of 
Arrayii Arnayment^ accoutrement ; Raiment. 

Airay (ar^*) , sb. [ME. aralf aray\e^ a. AFr. 
arai = OF. arei (aroi, arroi) ; see prec.] i . Ar- 
rangement in line or ranks, esp, martial order. 
Also fg. t2. A display of military force -1553. 

3. The calling forth of a military force, as the 

militia, etc. 1640. 4. concr, A military force. 

JLisi. The militia of a county or city. 1643. 5. 

An imposing series 1814. 6. Law. The order 

of impanelling a jury; the panel 1579. 7. A 

state of special preparation, as for war, festivi- 
ties, etc. NowpoeA ME. t8. Plight; state of 
affairs -1568. 9. Outfit, attire. Now pool. ME. 
Alsoy^. and iransf, 

t. Place thy men-at-arms In battle *ray Greene. 
Wedged together in the closest a. Gibbon. ^ 3. The 
form of the CommisstonofA my/ was settled in parlia- 
ment anno 5 Hen. 4. Tomlins. 4. The whole a, of 
the city of London was under arms Macaulay. 5. An 
a. of powerful Doric cities Grote. 6. The Jurors 
names are ranked in the pannel one vnder another, 
which . .ranking . . is called the a. Coke. 7. To he redy 
in their moost defensible arraye 1484. In evil array ; 
in a bad condition. 9. Thou Wolfe in Sheepes a. 
Shaks. Hence Ajray al, muster of a force ; array, 
t ArreaT, adv, [ME. arere^ a. OY,arerc (mod. 
arrilre ) : — Merovingian L. ad refra. ] Back- 
ward -1591 ; behind —1600 ; overdue (now in. 
arrear) -1768. 

Arrear (ariau), sb, ME. [The prec. adv. 
used absol , : ‘ that which is behind J I. In 
arrear, i. Backward. Ina 7 ^earof\laeMm.^ 
1845. 2. Behind in the discharge of duties or 

liabilities. Cf. Arrearage, 1621. So In ar- 
rears, 

a. I am two or three letters in a. A Knox. 

H. Without in, i. The rear, esp, of a trmn 
or procession {archi) 1627. "fa, A portion held 
back 1768. 3* That wherein one has fallen be- 
hind; a debt remaining unpaid 1658; in pi, 
outstanding liabilities; debts 1648. 

3. To you . I owe a long a. of thanks Dickens, To 
pay the late Arrears of the Army 1648. Hence fAr- 
re’ar v. to keep back ; inir. to fall back, retreat. 

Arrearage (M^Ted^). [MK arer-^ a. OF. 

arerage, f. arere; cf. az/aui-age ADVANTAGE.] 
ti. Indebtedness, debt -1637. With pi. In ar- 
rearages : in arrears -1642. 2. gen. State of 

being in arrear 1576. 3. concr. That which is 

in arrear; an outstanding balance 1466; some- 


thing still in reserve 1594. 4. pi, = Arrear 5. 
ME. 

fArreaT-guard, and |]Arriere-giiard. 
1489. [a. Fr. arrure-guarde', naturalized in 16- 
17th c.. but now spelt partly as Fr. Aphet. as 
ryere-, rere^ Reas, also next] = Rear- 
GU.^RD. 

tArrea*r-ward. 1589. [f. Arre.4.r ^ 
Ward, North. F. warde, = Central Fr, guards, 
garde,} = prec. 

Arrect, later corrupt f. f Aret to impute. 

fArre’Ct, v. 1529. [f. L. arrect-., arrigere.} 
To set upright ; to direct upwards, lift up -1556. 
Arrect (are •kt),// 4 ff. 1646. [ad. 
tus\ see prec.] Set upnght, pricked up (as the 
ears of a horse); fig. intent, on the alert. 
tArre*Ctary, [ad. 'L.arrectarius, £ arrecins.} 
An upright post Bp. Hall. 
llArrenda'tor, [med.L. f. arrendare = ar- 
reniare, f. F. arenter, arr-\ see Arrent.] One 
who rents or farms at a yearly rent. 

Arrenotokous (^rmyt^kos), a. 1877. [f, 
Gr, dppijv + -TOKOS.] Used of the partheno- 
genetic females which produce male young. 
Hence ArrenoToky. 

Arrent (are-nt), v, 1598. [a. F. arrmtef., 
f. d-t rente Rent.] To let out or farm at a rent ; 
spec, to allow the enclosure of forest land ‘ with 
a low hedge and small ditch ’ under a yearly 
rent. Hence Arremtable a, Arrenta*tion, 
the action, or privilege, of arrentmg. 
tArre-ption. rare. 1612. {i.lj.arrept-^arri- 
pere, ] A sudden carrying off -1633. 
fArrepti-tiouS, a, 1641. [f. L. arreplidus, £ 
arreptus,} i. Liable to raptures, ecstatic, mad 
-1656. 2. Hastily caught up; hurried 1653. 

1. Oddarrepltitious frantic extravagancies Howell™ 

Arrest (are*st\ Zf, ME. [a. OF. aresier 
late L. adresiare.} ti* inir. To stop— 1483; 
to stay, rest -1538. 2. trans. (and refi.) To 

cause to stop ; to stop the course of (a person 
or animal, a thing in motion, motion, etc.) 
ME. ts. refi. To stop (Fr. s'arrHer)\ to 
tarry -1563. t4. trans, and refi. To keep 

our minds, ourselves, fixed upon -1667. 5. 

gen. To catch, lay hold upon {Obs, cxc, fig.) 
1481. 6. esp. To lay hold upon, or appre- 

hend by legal authority ME.; iransf, of pro- 
perty (now only in Sc. and Admirmty Law) 
1598. 7 * fig* To take as secunty 1588. 8. 

trans. To catch and fix (the sight, attention, 
etc.) 1814 ; to catch and fix the attention of (a 
person) 1835. IF ^atachr. To wrest 1593. 

a. In the pursuit of greatness be was never arreted 
by the scruples of justice Gibbon. Its progress is ar- 
rested 1879. To arrest judgement ; to stay proceed- 
ings, after a verdict, on the ground of error. ^ 4. We 
may a. our thoughts upon the divine mercies Jer. 
Taylor. 5. We cannot a. sunsets Ruskin. 6. I A. 
thee of High Treason Hen, VIII , i. i. 201. The Roe- 
cliff "was arrested in a cause of collision 1869. 7. We 
a. your word LX,L. 11. i. 16a Meas.for M. ir. iv. 134. 
8 . Arrested and held by the interest of the story Mac- 
ready. HenceArre’stabletf. Arresta'tion, stop- 
ping ; apprehension by legal authority (more or less 
Fr.). Arre'sted^//. ot. stopped ; seized by legal war- 
rant. Arre'Stee, theperson in whose hands property 
is attached by arrestment (see Arrestment 3). Ar- 
rester, he who or that which arrests, esp. by legal 
authority; Sc, Z<*w,one who us^ Arrestment (more 
formally Arrestor). Arre'Sting vbl. sb. stopping ; 
apprehending by legal authority; ppl.a, that arrests 
the attention. Arre’stingly adv. 

Arrest (arest), xAl ME. [a. OF. areste 
stoppage, and arest act of arresting.] fi. The 
act of standing still; stoppage, halt, delay 
-1598 ; continuance ; abiding-place ME. only, 
a. The act of stopping anything in its course; 
stoppage, check ME. 3. The act of laying 
hold of ; seizure (lit. and fig.) MK 4. spec. 
The apprehending of one's person, in order to 
be forthcoming to answer an alleged or sus- 
pected crime 1440. 5. Custody, imprison- 

ment. Also fig. ME. iransf. Of a ship 1848. 
t6. A judgement, decree, order, or sentence 
(prop, Fr. ; now arrii). Also fig, -1721. 

1. fin arrests in rest, as a lance.^ f At arrest*, at 
attention, at. Some Checke or A in their Fortunes 
Bacon. An a. of the vital processes (worf.). Arrest 
of ludgementi see Arrest v. 2 (quots.). 3. The first 
arrests of sleep Lamb. 5. The Forty hath decreed a 
month’s a. Byron, Under (an) arrest : under legal 
restraint, arrested. 6. He sends out Arrests On For- 
tinbras, which he (in breife) obeyes Hamk 11. ii. 67. 


AlTest,j-A2 % Obs, 1639, [a. F. L. 

arista ; see Ae^TE.] 1. Mangy tumours on 
the hind-legs of a horse ; called also rat-tails. 
2. in pi, : The small bones of a fish. 
Aixestive ‘^are'stiv), a. 1850. [f. Arrest 
V , -f -IVE.] I, Tending to arrest, arresting. 2. 
Gram. Used of conjunctions such as but 1863. 
Arrestment ;are*stment). 1474. [a. OF. 
arestement (arretement) ; see Arrest v. and 
-MENT,] I. The action of stopping; concr. 
the result of stopping 1836. 2. Apprehension 

of a person by legal authority. (Chiefly 5c.) 
.Alsoyf^. 1474. 3. Seizure of property by au- 

thority of law ; attachment. Bsp. in Sc, Law. 

‘ A process by which a creditor may attach 
money or moveable property, which a third 
party holds for behoof of his debtor’ 1581. 

:1 Aixdt (are*, are*t). 1650. [Fr. OF. arest, 
f. aresier, now arriier.} =Arrest 6. 

I! Arrha (seTa). PI. -ge. 1573. [L. arr{Ji)a, 
also arr(h)abo, a. Gr, dppa^wv. See Liddell 
and Scott. Cf. Arles.] Earnest-money, a part 
of the purchase-money given to bind a bargain ; 
fig. a pledge. Hence A*rrbal a. 

Arrllizal (aroi-zal), a. Also aril-. 1880. 
[f Gr. d-hpi^a.} Bot. Rootless, var. Arrhi’zous. 
Arrhyttimic, -al (ari*)7mik, -al), a. Also 
arb-. 1880. [A-7>r^. 14,] Not rhythmic ; 
m Path, of the pulse. Hence Arrhythmically 
adv, var. Arrhythmous. 

Arrliytlimy (se*n])mi). 1844. [ad. Gr, dp- 
pvOpia, J Want of rhythm or measure. 

Aixide (aroi’d), v. 1599. [ad. L. ai'ridere.} 
ti. To smile at, laugh at, scorn -1656. 2. To 

gratify. ? Obs. 1599. 

2. His humour arrides me exceedingly B. Jons. 
Hence^tArrudent a, smiling ; gratifying. 

II Arriere (aryfm). Mod.Fr. form of Arrear 
(OF. arere), used in combs., partly refash. 

arriere-band [cf. Arriere-ban], a rear-divi- 
sion of an army ; -fee or fief, a sub-fief ; -supper 
(also Rear-Supper), a late supper; f-tenant, 
the tenant of a mesne lord, a sub-tenant ; "f'-vas- 
sal, the holder of an arriere-fief. 

II Axriere-ban(0eTioi-b3em, ary|r-ban*). 1523 
fa. F., for *dri-ban, hari-han, f, OHG. hari 
host + ^272 order under penalty. In pop. ety- 
mol. ari- became ariere, arrilre, variously in- 
terpreted. In Eno^. perverted to arrear-, rear- 
hand, arrear-van^prop. The order of a (Frank- 
ish or French) king summoning his vassals to 
the military service due by holders of fiefs ; the 
body of vassals thus summoned or liable to be 
summoned. Cormiptly, the summoning of the 
arribre-vassals. 

11 Arriere-pensee (ary^rpans^). 1824. [F., 

‘ behind thought '.] Mental reservation. 

Arris (seris). 1677. [Corrupt f. F. areste 
(mod. arite) ; see Arete.] The sharp edge 
formed by the angular contact of two plane or 
curved surfaces; e.g. the edges of a prism, or 
those that separate the flutings in a Doric 
column, var. Axis, dial. Arridge. 

Comb . : a..fillet, a piece of timber of a triangular 
section, used to raise the slates against a chimney- 
sbaft or a wall ; -gutter, a V-shaped wooden gutter 
fixed to the eaves of a building ; -ways, -wise adv, 
ridge-'wise. 

Ar(r)isll (aeTiJ). Also ersh. 1597. [Dial, 
var. of Eddish.] Stubble; a stubble-field, 
fArrivage. ME. [a. OF. arwagei-A.2.\e L. 
arribaiicum for adripaticum, f. adripare\ see 
Arrive v, Orig. accented arrivage.} i. 
Landing, arrival -1627; a landing-place -X542. 
2, That which befalls one 1603. 

Arrival (aroiwal). ME. [y.A'F.arrivaille^ 
£ arriver) see Arrive vA 1, The coming to 
shore, landing. 2. gen, Tne act of arriving (see 
Arrive v. 4) X518; iransf of things 1712. 3. 

The coming to a position, state of mind, etc. 

4. One that arrives or has arrived 1847. 

X. They set apart the sixth day of August, after their 
a., for fasting and prayer C. Mather, a. Demand of 
yonder Champion The cause of bis arriuall heere in 
Armes Rich. //, 1, iii, 8. a. For arrival : (a cargo) to 
be delivered when the ship arrives. 

fArri'vance. 1604. [£ Arrive v.} The 
act or fact of arriving; arrivals -1646. 

Arrive (aroi v), v. ME. [a. OF. ariver, 
cogn. w. late L. ambare : — adripare = ad 
ripam appellerel) i. To tbring, or come to 
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shore or into port ; to land, intr. Of things 
17 ?5. ss. irans, (by omission of prep.) ^ To 
come to, reach {arck.} 1587. ts* To bring, 
convey -1667. 4. To come to the end of 
a journey, to some definite place, upon the 
scene. Const, at, in, upon, finta, fio. ME. 
irans): Of things 165 1. 5. trans, (by omission 

of prep.) To come to, reach {arck,) 1647. 6. 

intr. To come to as the result of continuous 
effort; to attain, achieve, compass. Const, fto, 
at, finf. ME. 7 * '^o come to by growth, 

lapse of time, etc.; to reach. Const, fio, at. 
1599. Of time and temporal states : To come, 
so as to be present 1748 8. To come about, 

happen 1633; firans. to happen to -1659. 

I. The schype arryvyth at the haven purposyd 1538. 
Scid to arrive : (a cargo) sold for delivery on airival 
in port. a. Ere he a. the happy He milt. F. L, ii. 
409. 4. Before Harold could actually a. Geo. Eliot. 
A policeman arrived upon the scene {mod). The 
ladder now arrived Tyndall. 6. To a. at any employ- 
ment 1671, at a knowledge of a law of nature 1850, at 
a conclusion H. Spencer. 7. Arrived at years of dis- 
cretion Addison. Atlength the hour arrived Smollett. 
8. What they had long hoped would a. ^Trench. 
Hence tAniwe sd. landing, arrival. Arri'Ver. 

[jAnroba (anfa’ba). 1598. [Sp., ad. Arab.] 
I. A weight used in Spain and Sp. America, of 
the standard value of 23 Sp. or 25*36 Eng. 
pounds, but varying locally, a. A Sp. liquid 
measure, varying from 2*6 to 3-6 gallons 1633. 

Arrogance (re'r%ans). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
arrogantia ; see ARROGANT, J ^ The taking of 
too much upon oneself as one’s right ; undue 
assumption of dignity, authority, or knowledge; 
aggressive conceit, presumption, or haughtiness. 

Their a. was soon humbled by misfortune Gibbon. 

Arrogancy (seTd'gansi). 1529. [ad. L.^zw- 
ganiia\ see ARROGANT,] The quality or state 
of being arrogant ; ta piece of arrogance -1649. 
Arrogant (seT/fgant), a. (s^.) ME. [a. F., 
arrogantcTTi', see ARROGATE.] i. Mak- 
ing or implying unwarrantable claims to dignity, 
authority, or knowledge; aggressively conceited 
or haughty, overbearing. ta. sb. [sc. personal 
-1668. Hence A'rroganWy adv,, -ness [rare]. 


Arrogate (seT^g«?it),z/. 1530. [{.Ij.arrogaf-^ 
adr~, arrogare. See also Adrog ATE.] i.Rom. 
Law. To adopt as a child. (See Adrog ate.) 
1649. a. To claim and assume as a right that 
to which one is not entitled; to appropriate 
without just reason, or through self-conceit, in- 
solence, or haughtiness. Const, to and r&ft. 
pron.t or simple obj. 1537* 3« To assume with^ 
out foundation 1563. 4 . To ascribe to (another) 

without just reason 1605. 

a. To themselves all glory a., to God give none 
Milt, P. R. iv. 315. And a. a praise that is not ours 
Rowe. 4. To antiquity we a. many things, to our- 
selves nothing Coleridge. Hence A*rroga tingly 
adv. A*rro gator, one who adrogates; one who 
advances pretentious claims. 

Arrogation (sen^g^-Jon). 1590. [ad. L. ar* 
rogationem\ see ARROGATE.] i. = Adroga- 
tion. 2. Unwarrantable assumption 1594. 
(jArrondi (arphdz),///.2. 1727. [^tJ] Her. 
Rounded (by shading), as parts of a coat of arms. 
JlArrondissement (ar^hdfsimah). 1807. 

[Fr., f. arrondiss-, arrondir 7 \ 1. The action of 
rounding off an outline {rar^ 1815. a. An ad- 
ministrative sub-division of a French depart- 
ment 1807. 

t-AjTOti*nd, V. 1625. [Ar- To flow- 


round -1652. 

fArroU’Se, v. 1480. [a. F. arrousery mod. 
arroser'. — L. adrorare, f, ad + ros, ror- (Brachet) .] 
To bedew, sprinkle, water -1635. 

Arrow (se-n^n), sb. [OE. earh for a 7 ‘h 
OTeut, arkwo- neut., and arwe for arhwe '. — 
*arhwdn weak fem. ; prob. ' the thing belonging 
to the bow’, arhw being cogn. w. L. arqtius, 
arcus. Rare in O E.] i . A slender pointed mis- 
sile shot from a bow, usii. feathered and barbed; 


occ. used of a bolt, or quarrel. Also fig. a. 
Surveying. An iron pin (orig. a real arrow) 
used to stick in the gpround at the end of a chain 
* 753 * 3. Anything arro,w-shaped 1834. 4. The 
constellation Sagitta 1727. 15. Geom. The sa- 
gitta, or versed sine of an arc -1751. 6. The 

leading shoot of a plant or tree 1580. 7. Fortif. 

A work in communication with the covert-way, 
placed at the salient angle of the glacis 1816. 
t. I will shoot three arrow€s,.as though I shot at a 


markc z Sam. xx. so, fig. The Slings and Anowes 
of outragious Fortune HaniL iil L 58. 3. The spire 
is surmounted by an a, 6. The cane-fieids 

, then in a, 1S33. 

Comb . : a.-loop,-Rlit, a narrow loop-hole cr slit for 
shooting through ; -plant, a species of pine ; -smith, 
a maker of iron arrow-heads; -snake, Aconiias 
jaculus ; -stitch, the triangular stitch used in secur- 
ing the ends of whalebone in stays.; f-stone, a be- 
lemnite ; -wise, adv. Broad Arrow, hi. one hav- 
ing a broad arrowhead ; the arrow-head-shaped mark, 
used by the British Board of Ordnance, and placed on 
government stores ; in Her. — Pheon. lienee Attow 
V. to shoot arrows {rare); to shoot into blossom, as the 
sugar-cane. Arrowed a. poet, made into an a. j pro- 
vided with arrows. 

Arrow, vulgar conupdou of der c, ever a. 
ATTOW-grass. 1792. Eng. name of the 
endogenous genus Triglochtn. referring to the 
3-barbed appearance of the burst capside. 

ATTOW-head. 1483. I. The pointed part 
of an arrow, made separately from the shaft ; 
esp. those of flint, jade, etc., as elf-arrows, found 
among prehistoric remains. 2. Broad arrow* 
head. a. prop, a kind of arrow-head. b. transj. 
= Broad Arrow, c- fig. Any mark like these 
1865. 3. A direction-mark 1836. 4- Bot. The 

genus Sagittarta, of which S. sagittifolia has 
arrow-head-shaped leaves 1597. attrih. 1875. 
Hence ATrow-hea'ded a. shaped like an arrow- 
head; spec. — Cuneiform. 

A*rrow-root. 1696. [So named because 
used to absorb poison from wounds made by 
poisoned arrows.] i, Bof. A plant; orig. Afa- 
ranta arundinacea, a herb with fleshy tuberous 
! rhizomes, found in the West Indian Isles; also, 

' other species of Maranta. 2. Comm. A pure 
I nutritious starch, prepared from the tubers of 
Maranta (and from many other plants) 1811. 
3. The food prepared from this starch 1848. 
A*rrow-wood. 1848. An American name 
for species of Viburnum {V. dentatum, pubc- 
scens, etc.) with long straight stems used by the 
Indians for the shafts of their arrows. 

Arrowy (ae’run,i),^z. 1637. [f- A rrow + -Y.] 
Consisting of, or abounding in, arrows 1671. 
a. Like an arrow, in shape, motion, etc. 1637. 

X. Sharp sleet of au showers Milt. P. R. m. 324. a. 
A, minarets 1877, Rhone Byron. A, words, each one 
hitting its mark Geo. Euot. 

11 Arroyo (aroiv). 1850. [Sp.;— 

med.L. arrogium.'\ Anvuletorstream; hence, 

the bed of a stream, a gully, {in U.S.) 

'Arry (seTi). 1874. [Vulgar for Harry. “I 
Used humorously for: Alow-bred fellow (who 
* drops liis h*s ') of Lvely temper and manners. 
Hence *A*iTyish a. vulgarly jovial. 

Arse. Ohs. in polite use. [Com. Teut. : 
cogn. w. Gr. opposy *opa'os.'] The fundament, 
buttocks, or rump of an animal OE.; transf. or 
Jig the bottom; the fag end, tail ME. 

Phr. Arse upwards t in good luck. 

Comb. : fa.-foot, a dahchick, or penguin ; -gut, the 
rectum, also fig.; -smart, the plant Watw-pepper 
{Polygonum Hydropiper) ; f-ward adv and a. back, 
ward; perverse, perversely; whence t*wardly adv. 

ATsedine. 1472. [?] A gold-coloured alloy 
of copper and zinc; * Dutch gold '. 

Arsen- (a’jsen), short for Arsenic, used i. 
in Comb., as in Arsen^dimethyL AsiiCHq'U. 2. 
in derivatives, with var. Arseni- (arstmi). 

A’rsenate or Arsemiate, a salt of arsenic acid, 
e. g. Sodium arsenate, A’rsenetted ppl. a. 
combined chemically with arsenic. Arsemiate 
a. mixed or treated with arsenic {rare). Arse|- 
niated ppl. a. — arseniate* ATsenide, a pri- 
mary combination of arsenic with another ele- 
ment, or an orgaiuc radical. ^ ATsenitCf a salt 
of arsenious acid, as Arseniie of lead, etc.; 
Min. = arsenoliie {see Arseno). 

Arsenal (a'JsfnSl). 150^* [a. It. arze- ar- 
senate. The original is Arab, ddr aggind ah, 
workshop, represented by Rom. darsena, whence 
arsena (with d dropped). The final -^tle, -al 
is It. or Sp.] I. A dock equipped for re- 
ception, construction, and repair of ships ; a 
dockyard. Hist. a. A public establishment for 
the manufacture and storage, or for the storage 
alone, of arms and ammunition 1579- Also/^. 
Alienate, -etted, -iate, etc. ; see Arsen-. 
Arsenic (a'lsnik), sb. ME. [a. OF., ad. L. 
arsenicum, a. Gr. dperevtuSv (appeviubv), adj. 
neut. ‘masculine, male', usedsubst.] 1. Name 


of a chemical element, and of some of its com- 
pounds, which are strong poisons, ta. orig. 
Yellow Arsenic orORPiMENT, the trisulphide 
of arsenic ( AsjSs) -1634. fb. Red A rstmc or RE- 
ALGAR, the dtsulphiac {As^SJ}, the aavdapdioj of 
the Greeks -1751. c. in pop. use : White Ar- 
senic, the trioxide of arsenic (AS2O3), native (as 
arsenolite) and manufactured 1605- d. Chem, 
and Min. The element : a bnttle semi-metallic 
substance, steel-grey, crystallizing in rhomfcohe- 
drons, and volatilizing without fusion, with an 
odour of garlic. It links metals and non-metals. 
Symbol As. 1812. fig. Poison 1598. a, attrib. 
= Of arsenic, arsenicaL Arsenic bloom, a. tri- 
oxide in native crystals, A rsenic glass, the same 
in a vitreous mass obtained from the powder by 
re-sublimation. 

I. c. Flowers of a . : the trioxide of a, suhlimed- 
Arsenic (ajse'nik), a. 1801. [f. the sb.] 
Chem. Of or belonging to arsenic ; in Chem. 
combining as a pentad. A rsenze anhydride^ ar- 
senic penioxide. 

Arsenic- (aisemik), in derivation ; as in 
Arse'nicane, Davy’s name for arsenious chlo- 
ride. Arse*nicate v. to mix or treat with ar- 
senic. Arse*mcated ppl. a. Arse'nicism, dis- 
ease produced by arsenic, also called Arseni'- 
asis. Arsemicite, Min. =* PharmacoLITE. 
Arse*nicized/7>/. a. treated or impregnated with 
arsenic. Arsenico’pba-gy, Med. the eating of 
arsenic, as by the Tyrolese. 

Arsenical (arsemikal), a. 1605. [f, L. ar- 
sen icum 4* -AL ] Of, of the nature of, or contain- 
ing arsenic; pertaining to or effected by arsenic. 
Arsenide, -ite ; see Arsen-. 

Arsenic- (aisrnii?), comb, form of next, as 
in arse'nio-si* derite, a fibrous yellowish-brown 
mineral, containing arsenic acid, sesquioxide 
of iron, and lime. 

Arsenious (^aisrnios), a. 1818. [f. Ar- 
sen (ic) -f-ious.] Of the nature of, or contain- 
ing, arsenic ; in Chem. applied to compounds 
in which arsenic combines as a triad, as Arse- 
nzous oxide, var, ATsenous. 

Arseniuret (aisemiuret). 1834. [cf. suU 
pkurei.] Chem. Replaced by Arsenide. 
HenceArse’ninrettedzr. combined with arsenic, 
chiefly in Arseniuretted hydrogen, for which 
Watts uses arsenetted (see Arsen-). 

Arseno- (ausen^?), comb. f. Arsenic, arse- 
nous (see Arsenious), in comps, and derivs. 

Arsenocro'cite = arseniosideriie (see Arse- 
NIO-) . Arsemolite [Gr. kiOosJ, white arsenic as 
a native mineral (Dana), A'rsenopyrite [Gr. 
TTvpiTTjs], native arsenio-sulphide of iron, called 
also Mispickel (Dana). 

llArsheen(aiffn). 1734. [Russ.] A measure 
of length used in Russia and Turkey. 

Arsine (auscin). [f. Ars(enic) + -ine, after 
amine. ] Chem. A compound having the struc- 
ture of an amine, with arsenic instead of nitro- 
gen ; i. e. Arseniuretted hydrogen (AsHa), and 
any derivative such as Trimethyl arsine 
(CHsjjAs. Hence Arsimic a. 

IJ Arsis (ausis). ME. [L., a. Gr. dpais^ f. aipeiv. 
Explained variously ; in Gr., * the raising of the 
foot in beating time * (Liddell and Scott) ; or 
perh, ‘ the raising of the voice to a higher pitch’ 
(A. J- Ellis). In l.atin, the raising of the voice 
on the first syllable of a metrical foot. ] i . (See 
above.) 2. In mod. use : The strong syllable 
in Eng, metre, the strong note in barred music; 
thus identical with the mod. meaning of L. ictus 
1834- 11 3. In Mus. Per arsin; By descent of 

voice or sound from higher to lower pitch. 
lObs. 1706. 

Arsmetik,.tric,-trik,obs.ff.ARiTHMETic. 
f ATSmetry. 1594. Corruption of arsme-^ 
trick, after geometry. 

tA*rsonl. ME. [a. OF. argun (also archon) 
I — ^late L. arcionem, f. arcus. ] i. A saddle- 
bow -1623, a. Occ., a saddle -1460. 
Arson (a*isan). 1680. [a, OF. lateL.ar- 
sionem, f. ars-, ardere.'] The act of wilfully 
and maliciously setting fire to another man’s 
house, ship, forest, etc. ; or to one’s own, when 
insured, with intent to defraud the insurers. 
A-rsy-vCTsy. in polite use. 1539. [f. 
Arse 5^. + L, wrjrtz,] adv. Backside foremost; 
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pervarseiy, preposterously, adj. Contrary, pre- 
posterous 1659. 

Art (^t)j sk ME. [a. OF. L. artem, prob. 
f. ar- to fit. The OF. an, nom. {sing, and pi.), 
was also used.] I. SkJL Sing, ar/ ; no pi. i. 
gen. Skill as the result of knowledge and prac- 
tice. 2. Human skdl (opp. to nature) ME. 
3. The leam-ng of the schools ; see II. 1. 
ta. spec. The irivzum, or any of its sr.bjects 
-1573. h.gen. Leamrag, science {arch.) 15S8. 
t4. spec. Technical or professional skill -1677. | 
5. The application of skill to subjects of taste, ( 
as poetry, music, etc. ; esp. in mod. use : Per- < 
fection of workmanship or execution as an ob- I 
ject in Itself 1620. 6. Skill applied to the arts ! 

ofimitation and design, Fainting, ArcMiecture, \ 
etc. ; the cultivation of these in its principles, | 
practice, and results. (The most usual mod. 
sense of art when used simply.) 1668. 

X. Golde, or siluer, or stone grauen by arte, and mans 
deuice Acts xviL 29. 2. A. may err, but nature cannot 
miss Drvden. 3. b. So vast is a., so narrow human 
wit Pope. Wards ox terms of art : words peculiar to 
a particular art or pursuit. 5. A. more frequently 
appears in fiddling and dancing, then in noble deeds 
1675. We mean by a, .also a law of pure and flawless 
workmanship M. Aevold. 6. Sacred and Legendary 
A Mrs. Jameson {title). 

n. Anything w'herein skill may be attained. 
Sing. c«ar/; pi. ar/j. i. Chiefly in pi. Cer- 
tain branches of learning, which are of the na- 
ture of instruments for more advanced studies, 
or for the work of life. AppLed in the Middle 
Ages to the trivium (containing grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric), and the quadrivium (con- 
taining arithmetic, geometry, music, and astro- 
nomy) ; called also the free or libera 1 2xXs. Hence 
the ' faculty’ of arts in the Universities, and the 
degrees of " Bachelor ’ and * blaster of Arts ’. 
^stng. Any one of these subj ects. M E. only. 2. A 
body of rules for practice. Often opp. to science. 
1489. esp. A craft, business, or profession ME. ; 
a guild of craftsmen 1832. 3. An. occupation 

in which skill is employed to gratify taste or 
produce what is beautiful 1597. 4. An acquired 
faculty of any kind; a knack 1637. 

1. He Tiding a Master in all the seuen liberall Arts, 
is not so ignorant in grammar Fulke. a. So that the 
Arte and Practique part of Life must be the blistresse 
to this Theorique Hen. V, 1. i. 51. 3. The Arts (speci- 
fically) = the Fine Arts. 

m. Conduct. Studied conduct or action ; 
address; artfulness 1600 ; an artful device ; wile, 
trick, etc. (chiefly in ^ 4 ) 1597. 

Phrases: Art and pari (6“^:. La'W a.udgen.): orig. 
to be concemedin {either) by art (in contriving it), or 
by pari (taken in executing it) : whence, to have art 
or (and) part in ; corruptly To be art or part in {be for 
have, or=to be of^x, etc. in) ; To be art and paxt in : 
to be accessary in both ways, or, loosely, to be acces- 
sary. Industrial, mechanical, useful arts : those in 
which the bands and body are more concerned than the 
mind- Fine Arts • see Fine art. 

Comh. X* passing into adj. a. = produced by an 
artist, composed with conscious artistry : said esp. of 
poetry and music, opp. to popular ax folk, as a. ballad, 
songr-> h» = designed to produce an artistic effect, as 
a. china, needlework, pottery, s. a. xmiou, an asso- 
ciation for promoting the arts, esp. the arts of design. 
i*A*rt, V?- ME. [ad. L. artare, f. arlus.^ To 
cramp, limit -1496; to constrain to do -1553. 
•{•Art, 2;.^ 1602. [LARTrA] I. To instruct 
in arts, or in an art 1660. 2. To artificialize 

[rare) 1627. 3. To obtain by art [rare) 1602. 

4. phr. To art it : to use art or artifice -1655. 
Art (ait, ait, ’it), 2nd sing. pres. ind. 
of Be, part of the orig. substantive vb. ; cf. Am. 

Artei^ia (aitihii-zia). ME. [L., a. Gr. 
dpT€fucria,{.’'ApT€iJLLs.] Bot. A genus of plants 
(N.O. Compositx), of bitter or aromatic taste, 
including the Common Wormwood, Mugwort, 
and Southernwood. 

’[ATter. 1622. [a. OF. A wood- worm, 

■fArte’liac. 1661. [ad. L. arteriacus, Gr. 
dpTTjpiaKos ; see Artery.] adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to the windpipe, sb. A remedy for disease 
of the windpipe. 

Arterial (aitlsTiM), a. 1541. {p-PS .ariirialy 
mod. ariiriel', see Artery.] 1. Of, or of the 
nature of, an artery. 2. Resembling an artery 
in having a main channel and branches ; esp. 
of main roa^ or lines of transport 1831. 

I. The scarlet blood is commonly known as a. Hux- 
ley. 2. A rterial drainage : a system of drains rami- 
fying like an artery. (A term objected to on the ground 1 


of the direction of the flow.) var. ArtCTioii*. Hence 
ArteTikiize v. to convert venous into a. (bloodj by 
exposure to oxygen in the lungs ; to furnish with an 
a. system. Arte lializa'tion, arjerialLzing 

Aiterio- [a. Gr. dpri^pto-], comb, 

f. Artery, Arterial. 

arterio-grapiiy [Gr. -Ypcupta], systematic de- 
scription of the arteries; -logy [Gr. -Xoym], 
scientific study of, or a Realise upon, the ar- 
tenes ; -tomy [Gr. -TOfila\ cutting into or open- 
ing an artery, esp. for blood-letting; that part 
of anatomy which treats of the dissection of 
artenes; whence -tomist. 

Arte*riole. 1839. [ad. mod. L. arieriola, 
dim. of arteria.1 A minute or ultimate arterj’. 
,1 Arteritis (aiteroi-tis;. 1836. [fi L. ai'icria-t 
-IT IS.] Path. Inflammation of an artery. 
Artery (autori), sb. ME. [ad. L. art&ria, 
a. Gr., prob. f. aip^iv (cf. Aorta); at one time 
referred to dqp.'] fi* The trachea or wind- 
pipe. (L. arieria aspera.) -1661. a. One of 
the tubes forming part of the system of vessels 
by which the blood is conveyed from the heart 
M E. Also atirih. Also fg. 3 - transf. A main 
channel in a ramifying system of communica- 
tion i860. t4. A ligament --1658. 

Among the ancients, the arteries were regarded as 
air-ducts, ramifying from the trache^^ Mediaeval 
writers supposed them to contain ‘spiritual blood', 
or ‘ vital spirits* (cf. Animxl Spirits), an error wnich 
survived Harvey’s discovery for some time. 

I. [The Lungs] . . through the Artire, throat and 
mouth* maketh the voice Bacon Sylva § 199. 3 The 
great arteries of inland commerce Maury. Hence 
A'rtery v, to furnish with, or as if with, arteries. 
Artesian (aiti'-^an), a. 1830. [ad. F. ar- 
iisien, f. OF. Arieis, now Artois.} Of or per- 
taining to Artois, or resembling the wells first 
made there, in which a perpendicular boring 
into a synclinal fold of the strata produces a 
constant supply of water rising spontaneously. 
Artful (a-itfnl), a. 1613. [f. Art fi. 
Learned, wise -1681. 2. Having practical skill ; 
dexterous, clever (arch.) 1697. 3. Skilful in 

adapting means to ends, adroit; whence, wily; 
crafty, deceitful 1739. 4. Performed according 
to the rules of art ; artistic (arch.) 1615. 5. 

Produced by art, artificial (opp. to natural) 
1706. 6. Of actions, etc. : SMlfully adapted 

for a purpose; whence, cunning, crafty 1705. 

a. A hands Pope. 3. A. and designing men Bewick. 
4. Thyrsis 1 whose a. strains have oft delayed The 
huddling brook Milt. Cannes 494. 5. The a. distresses 
of a romance 1779. 6. This is a very a. dcrige Dickens. 
Hence A*rtfnlly ado. with skill; craftily* -ness. 

Arthritic (ai]iri*tik), a. {sb.') [yiY..arteiyke, 
orig. a. OF. arietique, corrupt ad. L, arthriticus, 
a. Gr., f. dpOpov.} 1. Of or pertaining to diseased 
joints ; spec, gouty. +2. Good against gout, etc. 
-1752. 3. sb. ta. Gout. b. Agouty person. M E. 
Arthri’tical, a. (sb.) ? 03s. 1528. [f. prec.] 
I. = prec. t2. Of the nature of a joint 1646. 
ts. sb. A remedy for affections of the Joints 1671. 
II Arthritis (arjirortis). 1544. [a. Gr., f. dp- 
dpov.J Path. Inflammation of the joints; 
gout. Hence ATthritism, the disposition in 
which affections of the joints are liable to occur. 
Arthro-, comb. f. Gr. dpOpov joint. 
Arthro-dynic [Gr, bhvvrj} a.. Path, of or per- 
taining to Arthrodynia, i. e. pain in the joints, 
chronic rheumatism; -graphy [Gr. -ypaepia], 
systematic description of the joints ; -pathy 
[Gr. -ud0€ia]f painful affection of the joints ; 
ll-sia[mod.L.] = Arthritis; -sis [L., a. Gr.], 
connexion by a joint; -stome [Gr. aropa], the 
mouth of the Arihropoda (L. Agassiz) ; -zoic 
[Gr. (wiKos] a., Zool. the sixth series of the 
Metazoa (Huxley). 

II Arthrodia (ai]>rffa*dia). 1634. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f. dpOpooZris,'] Phys. Articulation in which 
the surfaces of the bones are either plane, or 
but slightly convex and concave respectively; 
e.g. the shoulder-joint. Hence Arthro ‘dial, 
Arthro'dic adjs. 

Arthrology (aijjrp-lodgi). 1644. [f. Gr.ap- 
6pov + -Koy'ia,'] i. A scientific treatise on the 
joints 1859. t2. Finger speech 1644, 

llArthropoda (aijirp’p^yd^), s3. pi. 1870 
[modX.j f. Gr, dp0pov + trovs (ttoS-). Sing, 
arthropod ; also pi. -pods.] Zool. Animals with 
jointed feet; a name for the more highly or- 


ganized Annulosa or Ariiculata, comprising 
insects. Spiders, Crustacea, and Myriap^a, in 
respect of their antennae, wings, or legs. Hence 
Arthro*podal, Arthro’podous adjs. of or be- 
longing to the Artkropoda. 

Artiad (autiiad). 1870. [f. Gr. dprios.} 
Chem. An element or radical of even equiva- 
lence, e.g. a dyad or tedrad. 

Artichoke (a-JtijtJauk). 1531* [ad. north. 
It. ariiciocco, arciciocco, ad. OSp., a. Sp. Arab. 
al-kharshdfa = Ardh. al-kkarskilf.} 1. A com- 
posite plant (Cynara Scolymus), allied to the 
thisdes; its eatable parts are the fleshy bases of 
the mvolucral leaves or scales of the flower, and 
Its receptacle w'hen freed from the bristles, etc. 
Also jig. 2. Jerusalem Artichoke : a species 
of Sunflower (Hehanthus tuberosns), having 
edible tuberous roots 1620. 

2. From this girasol kx.o. in the It. name Girasole 
Ariiciocco) we have made Jerusalem, and from the 
Jerusalem a. we make Palestine soup Peacock- 

Article (autik’l), sb. ME. [a. F-, ad. L. ar- 
Uculus, dim. of artus, f. ar- to join ; cf. Arm, 
Art.] ti. A joint -1693. 2. A nick of time 

which joins two periods, a juncture; the critical 
moment ME. 3- [cf. L. articulus, the parts 
jointed on; whence the component parts.] 

The separate clauses of any summary of faith 
ME.; ofa statute 1523; each count of an indict- 
ment ME. 4. Each head or point of an agree- 
ment or treaty; hence a. \npl. a formal agree- 
ment ME. b. Terms, conditions (arch.) 1650. 
ts- A clause m a will; a legacy -1761. 6. gen. 

A paragraph, section, or distinct item ME. 7. 
A literary composition in a journal, magazine, 
encyclopaedia, etc., but treating a topic inde- 
pendently 1712. ts, A particular piece of busi- 
ness, a matter, or concern; a subject -1793 ; an 
item in an account, list, etc. -1774. 9. A dis- 

tinct part or portion; a piece, a particular 1741. 
10. ellipt. (= article of trade, etc.) : A commo- 
dity ; a piece of goods or property, etc. 1804. 
ti I. Arithm. The number 10; each round num- 
ber between units and hundreds -1751. 12, 

Gram, A name for the adjs. a, an, the 1530. 

*. In the A. of the Setting of the Sun 1665. In ike 
article of death Bp. Newton. 3. The Thirty-nine 
Articles [of the Church of England] Brougham, The 
famous act of the six articles in the Y ear, 15 39 C. M. Let. 
to Curat. Lords of the Articles : Sc. Hist, a stand- 
ing committee of the Scottish Parliament, who drafted 
and prepared the measures submitted to the House. 
The Articles of Wax : regulations made for the 
government of the military and naval forces of Great 
Britain and the United States. And charge him with 
what articles they lusted Foxe. 4. a. Articles of Sepa- 
ration Fielding, of capitulation Wellington. Arti- 
cles of Apprenticeship ; terms of agreement between 
an apprentice and his employer. A rticles qp Associa- 
tion: rules, _ conditions, etc., upon which a commercial 
agreement is founded. 7. Charles Lamb’s articles, 
signed ‘ Elia * 1822. Leading articles Thackeray, 8. 
A soul op p'cat a. {— moment) Haml, v. ii. 122. 
Wealth, which is the great A of Life Steele. In the 
article of: under the head of. g. An article of : a 
thing coming under the head of. xo. Lady Selina was 
just the a. he wished for 1856. 

Article (autik’l), v. 1447. [f. prec. j fi. 
trans. To formulate in articles, specify ; with 
cU, to state that -1592. 2. To set forth in 

articles against 1494 ; absol. to bring charges 
against 1530. 3. absol. To indict 1604. t4. 

To arrange by treaty, or stipulations, trans. 
-1682; intr. with subord. cl. or inf. -1762; also 
with (a person),yi?r (a thing) -1770. 5. To 

bind by articles of apprenticeship 1820. 6. 

To furnish with articles (of faith) (rare) 1826. 

2. All his.. follies were articled against him Ter. 
Taylor. The Lords, .began., to a, against the Pro- 
tector 1611. 3. Articled for an ecclesiastical offence 

1868. 4. I will a. with them to do so Wesley. 5. 

iUticled to an attorney 1820. Hence A*rticledii^/.a. 
(in senses i, 5, 6). A'rticler, one who draws up 
articles or charges. 

Articular (aiti*kij 21 ai), a. ME. [ad. L. 

articularis, f. articulus \ see ARTICLE.] i. 
Of, or pertaining to, the joints, var. Arti’cu- 
lary. a. Gram. Of the nature of an Article 
(sb. 12) 1750. Hence tArti’cularly adv. article 
by article. 

II Articulata(aiti:ki«l^*ta),rA//- 1834. [L., 
adj. pi. neut. (sc, animalia).} Zool. Cuvier’s 
third great sub-kingdom of animals, embracing 
invertebrate animals with an external skeleton, 
having the body and limbs composed of seg- 
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ments jointed together, as Insects, Crustacea, 
etc. (Cf. Annuloida, Aethropoda.) 
Articulate 1569. [ad.L. 

ar/z^u/aftds; see Article,] i. United by a 
joint 1610; composed of jointed segments 1607; 
Zajl of the type of the Articulata 1855. 2. 
Distinctly jointed or marked 1664. 3. Of sound : 
Divided into distinct and significant parts ; 
speaking intelligibly 1586. 4. Hence transf. : 

Distinct 1626. ts* Formulated, set forth in ar- 
ticles -1726. to. Consisting of tens. See Ar- 
ticle sb. II. -1646. 7. sb. Zool. One of the Ar- 
ticulata 1874. 

3. Beasts - . created mute to all articulat sound Milt. 
P. L. IX. 557. Ariicttlaie.speaktftg using articulate 
speech. 4. A hearing 1626, Apparitions H. More, 
Thoughts Carlyle, var. Arti’culated ppl, a, (exc. 
in sense 6.) Hence Arti*culate-ly adv., -ness. 
Articulate (aiti'kizSI^it). v. 1553. [f. prec.] 

1, To attach by a joint. (Usu. in pass.) 1616. 

2. To connect by, or mark with, apparent joints. 

(Usu. pass.) 1644. 3. intr. (for rejl.) To form 

a joint with 1832. 4. trans. To divide (vocal 

sound) into distinct and significant parts 1594; 
to pronounce distinctly, express in words, 
utter 1691 ; intr. to utter words ; to speak dis- 
tinctly; often to pronounce 1642. 5. To formu- 

late or specify in an article or articles. ? Obs. 
1562, t6. trails, and intr. To charge against 

-1603. ty. To arrange by articles or conditions 
-1676. t8. To come to terms, capitulate -1643. 

2. Reticulated or articulated 1879. 4. To interpret 
and a, the deep dumb wants of the people Carlyle. 
He had.. so great a weakness in his tongue, that he 
could not a. Cotton. 

Articulation (aiti ki2d^*j3n). 1541. [a. F., 
ad. L, articulat tone m, f. ariicularef^ i. The 
action of jointing; the state of being jointed; 
mode of jointing or junction 1597. 2, A joint : 

a. The structure whereby two bones, or parts, 
are connected, whether stiffly, or so that one 
moves in or on the other 1615. b. Bot. The 
place at which a leaf, etc., separates from the 
plant; also, a knot or joint 1658. 3. A segment 

of a jointed body 1664. 4. Articulate voice 

1615 ; utterance, speech lyrx l an articulate 
sound, esp. a consonant 1764. 5. Articulate 

quality {rare) 1785. 

2 a. To form a kind of ball and socket a. Kirby. 4. 
Overgreat distance confoundeth the a. of sounds Bacon 
SylvcL § 194. S- The definiteness and a. of imagery 
Coleridge. Hence Articula*tionist, one who 
teaches deaf-mutes. 

Articulator (ajtiddiJfkitai), 1777. [f. L. 
articulare.'] i- One who articulates words. 
2. techn. One who articulates bones, and 
mounts skeletons 1865. Hence Arti'culatory 
a. (sense i). Occ. =s Articular i. 
jjArti-culus. 1877. [L.] Occas. scientific 
term for joint. PI. articuli. 

Artifact (a* Jtifsekt). Also arte-, rare. 1834. 
[f. L. arti- ■\-factus.'\ An artificial product 
11 Artifex (a-Jtifeks). 1657. [L.] Artificer. 
Artifice (autifis). 1534. [a. F., ad. L. aiii- 
ficium.'\ ti. The action of an artificer, con- 
struction, workmanship, esp. mechanicart-1682. 
t2. The product of art -1688 ; an artificial sub- 
stance 1677. ts* Mode or style of workman- 
ship -1756. t4. Constructive skill -1777. 5. 

Human skill 1857. 6, Skill in expedients; ad- 

dress, trickery 1618. 7, An ingenious expedient, 
a manoeuvre, device, trick. (The ordinary sense 
now.) 1656. 

1. The skill of A or Office mean Milt. P. L, ix. 39. 
4. Does it not counterwork the a. of nature Hume. 
7. He condemned Rhetorick, as being used rather as 
an A, than an Art 1660. 

Artificer (aiti*fis9i). ME. [app. an AF. or 
ME. formation on Artifice; cf. officer, 1. 
One who makes by art or skill; esp. a crafts- 
man. 2. Mil. A soldier mechanic attached to 
the ordnance, artillery, and engineer service 
1804. Maker, manufacturer -1751. 4, 

transf. Contriver, inventor. (Cf. Architect.) 
1605. ts. One who practises any art ; a savant. 
(Cf. Artist.) 1635. t6. An artful person; a 

trickster -1621. 

1. A base a. Nashe. 4. A. of fraud, .the first That 
practised falshood under saintly shew Milt. P. L. iv, 
121. Hence Arti’ficersllip, workmanship. 
Artificial (aitifi-Jal). ME. [a. F. ariificiel, 
ad. L, artificialis, f. artificium', see ARTIFICE 
and -AL.] A. adj, 1 . Opp. to natural, i. 
Made by or resulting from art or artifice ; not 


natural. 2. Made by art in imitation of, or as 
substitute for, ^\hat is natural or real 1577. 3. 

Factitious; hence, feigned, ficutious 1650. 4. 

Affected 1598. 

i. To give an a. stimulus to population McCulloch. 
A Teares Shaks., hunger 1S34, light 1879. A list 
of a. flies F. Franxis. 4. Frivolous and a. 1849. 

tn. Displajing art or skill. (All Obs.) i. 
Skilfully made -1738 ; skilful -1682. 2. Scholar- 
ly -1628. 3. Workmanlike -1656. 4. Artful, 

deceitful -1702. 

1. The a. structure of the eye 1738. 2. Scholastique 
and artificial! men Donne. 

tm. Of or pertaining to art. (All Obs.) i. 
According to the rules of art -1753. 2. Tech- 

nical --1809. 

B. sb. [the adj. used ah sol. in//.] Artificial 
things; products of art 1611. 

Phrases ; Artificial horizon. : a level reflecting sur- 
face, such as that of a fluid at rest, or a mirror laid 
horizontally on the earth’s surface, used in taking 
altitudes. Artificial grasses : such as do not grow 
spontaneously in a locality, but are sown. A rtificial 
lines', lines on a sector representing the logaritWic 
sines and tangents. Arirficial numbers', logarithms. 
Artificial system or classification (in Nat. Hist.) : a 
system based on arbitrary, limited, and unimportant 
characters, and serving chiefly as an index. 

Hence Alrtifixialism, an a, principle or practice. 
Artifi'cialize v. to make a. Artifil*cially adv. 
Artifi'cialness, the quality of being a., opp. to 
naturalness. 

Artificiality (a itifiji|92*liti). 1763. [f.prec.] 

1 . The quality or state of being artificial. 2. 
with pL An artificial thing or characteristic. 

t Artifi'Cious, a. 1530. [a. F. artifideux 
tj.artificiosus; see Artifice and -ous.] Dis- 
playing constructive skill; affected; artful -1679. 
Hence fArtifixiotisly adv. 
tA*rtilize, v. 1744. [ad. F. artialzser.'} To 
make artificial -1778. Cf. Artize. 
fArti'ller, sb. ME. [a. OF. ai'tilUr^ -ier^ 
also in OF. articulier\ cf. OF. artill{i)er ; — L. 
articulare', app. f. late L. articula, dim. of a?-s,] 
A maker of artillery; spec, a bowyer -1483. 
Artillerist (aitiderist). 1778. [f. Artil- 
lerv.] One who studies the principles of gun- 
nery; a gunner. 

Aiidllery (ajtrleri), ME. [a. OF. c;- 
tillerie; see Artiller.] ti. Warlike muni- 
tions, implements of war -1794. 2. Engines for 

discharging missiles; formerly, catapults, slings, 
arbalests, bows, etc. 1476 ; now, large guns, 
ordnance 1533. t3. Missiles discharged in war 
(arch.) -1867. 4. The science and practice of 

Gunnery (formerly of Archery) 1545. 5. That 

branch of an army which manages the cannons 
in war 1786. 6. fig, (with reference to i, 2, 3.) 
1599. 7. Thunder and lightning (poet.) 1596. 

2. lonathan gaue his ^ vnto his ladde i Sam. xx. 40. 
Artillerie, th’ inferaall instrument. New brought from 
hell to scourge mortalitie With hideous roaring and 
astonishment Daniel. 7. Heauen’s Artillerie Shaks. 

Comb. : a.-company, a company tof archers, or of 
a, (sense 5) ; -park, the place in which the a. is en- 
camped, or collected ; -train, a number of pieces of 
ordnance mounted on carriages and fitted out for 
marching. Hence Arti*Uerying vhl.sh. firing of a. 
Carlyle. Artrlleryman, one who serves a gun; 
one who belongs to the a. Artidleryship, the skil- 
ful management of cannon ; artillery practice. 

Artiodactyl(e (a*iti,t?|d3e*ktil). 1849. P 
Gr. apTios + 5d«Tu\os.] Zool. adj. Having an 
even number of toes, sh. [sc. ungulate animal 
Artisan (aitizse-n). 1538. [a. F., ad. It. 
artigiano : — ^late L. ^artitianus, f. artiius, ar- 
tire to instruct in arts (Diez). Cf. partisan.) 
ti. One who practises or cultivates an art ; an 
artist -1795. One occupied in any industrial 
art; a mechanic, handicraftsman, artificer 1538. 
Also fig. Also aitrib. 1859. 

2. The meanest a, . .contributes more to the accom- 
modation of life than the profound scholar Johnson. 

Artist (a-itist). 1581. [a. F. artiste, a. It. 
artista : — ^kte L. artista, f. ars .] A. . 1. 1 1 . A 
learned man, a Master of Arts (see Art id. II. i) 
-1753. ta* gen. One who pursues some practi- 
cal science 1677 ; spec, a medical practitioner 
--1761; an astrologer or alchemist; later, a che- 
mist -1686. 

a. The Tuscan A. {Le. astronomer] Milt. P. L, u. 228. 
II. ti* A follower of a pursuit in which skill 
comes by study or practice; hence, a proficient; 
a practical man, opp. to a theorist -1793. t2. 

A follower of a manual art : a mechanic, etc. 


-1815. 3. One who makes his craft a 'fine art’, 

Cf. .A.RTISTE. 1849. 

1. 1 wtII gi\ e you more directions concerning fishing ; 
for I would fain make you an A Walton. 3. A farooius 
piiau, made by my a. [z'. e, cook] Cupzon. 

ni. I. gen. One who cultivates one of the fine 
arts, w'hich please by perfection of execution. 
(Formerly extended to all the arts presided over 
by the Muses^ 1581. 2. spec. One skilled m 

fa. music -1712 ; b. dramatic art (see Artiste) 
1714; c. now esp. one who practises the arts oi 
design ; or, pop. and more usually, one who 
cultivates painting as a profession 1747. 

I. The true poet is always a true a. 1855. 2. He 

judged her [the actress] as a woman, not an a. C. 
Bronte. She's a perfect Hebe j and if I were an a., 

1 would paint her Geo. Eliot. 

tIV. One who practises artifice ; a schemer 
-1813. 

B. adj. Artistic, skilful 1603. 

Hence A*rtistdom, the class or estate of artists. 
Artist-like adj. artistic; adv. artistically; var. 
A*rtistly adv. A*rtistry, the occupation or charac- 
teristics of an a. ; artistic ability. 

Artiste (artrst). 1832. [Fr. ; see Artist ; 
re-introduced in consequence of the limited 
sense now given to ariisi.) = Artist II. 3, III. 

2 a, b. 

A*rristess. A female artist, H. Walpole. 
Artistic, -al (ajti-stik, -al), a. 1753. [ad. 
F. artist igue ; see Artist and -ic, -al^.] Of 
or pertaining to artists or art ; befitting an ar- 
tist. Hence Arti*sticaJlyzrz/z/. tastefully; from 
an a. point of view. 

f A-rtize, zr, [f. Art intr. To exercise 
an art. trans. To artificialize. Florio. 
Artless (autles), a. 1589, [f. Art sb.'¥ 

-LESS.] I. Devoid of art or skill, unpractised, 
ignorant; devoid of the fine or liberal arts, un- 
cultured 1599. a. Constructed, or designed, 
without art; clumsy; inartistic 1695. 3. Un- 

: artificial, natural, simple 1672. 4. Simple- 

! minded, sincere, ingenuous 1714. 

I. The artlesse tongue of a tedious dolt Nashe. A 
shadowy life — a., joyless, loveless Ruskin. 2. Bro|;ues, 
a kind of a. shoes Johnson, 3. Such A. beauty lies in 
Shakespears wit Dryden. 4. Imitation is a kind of a. 
flattery Budgell. Hence A'rtless-ly adv., -ness. 
Art-like. 1630. adj. In accordance with, 
or resembling, art 1651. adv. According to the 
rules of art 1630. 

t A-rtly, adv. Art With art ; 

skilfully -1662. 

Artcx^arpad (ajt(?ka*jpad). 1834. mod. 
L. artocarpus, f. Gr. dpros + napiros.) Bot. A 
tree belonging to the Artocarpacex, or Bread- 
fruit group. Artoca*rpeous, -pous a. of or 
pertaining to this group. 
fArtoTatry. 1626. [ad. Gr. dpTokaTpeta.'] 
The worship of bread -1658. 

ArtO‘phagous, a. rare. 1816. [f, Gr. dpro- 
<pdyos.']_ Bread-eating, 

Axtotyrite (aitoteiTsit) . 1586. [ad. med.L. 
ai'totyrita, f. Gr. dprbrvpos bread and cheese ; 
see -ITE.] Eccl. Hist. One of a sect who cele- 
brated the Eucharist with bread and cheese. 
ArtOU, artow, obs. contr. of art thou. 
A'rts-man. 1551. [f. aWT-i-MAN; 
cf. craftsman, etc.] One skilled in an art or 
in arts. 

fATts-ma ster. 1589. [f.asprec.+ M aster.] 
I. (Also art-master.) A teacher of art, or of an 
art or craft -1740. a. One who is master of a 
craft ; a chief artificer -1624. 

Arty (a-iti), fl. colloq. 1901. [-y 1 .] Con- 
temptuous or joc. : Of artistic pretensions, 
ljAnini(e8*r»m). Pl.-s. 1551. [L.,a.Gr.d/)ov 
(also used).] i, Bot. A genus of plants (N.O. 
Aracese), with a large spathe, enclosing a fleshy 
spadix, as the Wake-robin, Cuckoo-pint, or 
Lords and Ladies {A. Maculatum). a. attrib,, 
as in Arum lily {Richardia nihiopica) 1599. 
Anmdinaceotis (hiv-ndmP'ps), a. 1657. 

^.Ij. arundinaceus^ f. {fi)arundo\ see -ACEOUS.] 
Reed-like, reedy, var. Anindimeous (rare). 
Arusp^, and derivatives ; see under H AR-. 
A*rval, -el, -ill. Now dial. 1459. [App. 
ad. Norse; cf. ON. erfi-ol, f. arfr (OE. erfe) + 
o/Ale.] A funeral feast. Also 
Arval (a'lv^l), a. 1656. [ad. L. arvalis^ f. 
arvum.) Of or belonging to ploughed land; 
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-ARY 

esp^ ia Arval Brethren L. Fratris Arzalis\^ 
a college of pnests in Ancient Romes who offered 
sacrifice to the field-Lares to secure good crops, 
-ary^, suffix of adjs. and sbs., ad. L. -arius^ 
-^irium. In ME. -£zrf<r, later-crj-T. A* adjs, 
repr, (or after) L, -arius * connected with, per- 
taining to*; as ariitrary. B. sbs. i.repr. {or 
after) L. -arius * a man (or male) belonging to 
or engaged m ’ ; as adverseiry, January (men- 
sis). a. repr. (or after) L. ’-anum * a thing 
connected with or employed in, a place for ' ; 
as aviary, granary. 3. repr. L. -ana (Fr. 
-aire ] ; as fritillary, 

-axy suffix of adjs. ; occas. ad. L. -arts * of 
the kind of, belonging to \ as military. The 
reg. Eng. repr. is -AR h 
Aryan, Aiian (es'rian, a*rian). 1601- [f. 
Skr. dry a * noble *, and earlier a national name 
* comprising the worshippers of the gods of the 
Brahmans ' {Max Muller); cf. mod. Pers. Irdn. 
Aryan is recent, but distinguishes the word 
from Arian in EccL Hist.'] A. adj. Applied to 
the family of languages, which includes San- 
skrit, Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, and Slavonic; Indo-European, 

Indo-Germanic, andocc. Japhetic', or restricted 
to the Asiatic portion of these, as the only mem- ! 
bers of the family known historically to have i 
called themselves by the name. ahsoL The ori - 1 
ginal Aryan language 1847. 

B. sh. A member of the Aryan family; one be- 
longing to, or descended from, the ancient peo- 
ple who spoke the parent Aryan language 1851. 

The region of the Arianes, all scorched and senged 
with the parching heate of the Sunne Holland. 

Aryaoize (e»*rian3iz, a*rian-), v. 1S58. [f. 
prec.] To make characteristically Aryan. 
Hence Aryanired ppl. a. made Aryan in lan- 
guage (though not of Aryan race). 

Aryteno- (aritPn^?), comb, form of next. 
Arytenoid fseritrnoid). 1727. [ad. inod.L, 
arytrenoides, ad. Gr. dpvTaxvo€Lbf}i, f. dpvraiva 
funnel + Phys. adj. Funnel-, pitcher- 

shaped ; applied spec, to tw'o pyramidal carti- 
lages of the larynx which regulate the vocal 
chords, and to parts connected with them. As 
sb. [sc. cartilage, muscled] 1849. -Arytae*- 
noid. Hence A^rytenoPdal a. belonging to ; 
the a. cartilages, etc. | 

As (sez, «z, az), adv. {conj. and reL pronl) 
OE. [ Wom-dovm f. all-so, OE. all-swd ‘ wholly 
so *, which remains disyllabic in the demon- 
strative Also. The phonetic series (Midi.) is i 
alswd, alswo, also, alse, ase, as, xz.] A. In a j 
main sentence, as Antecedent or Demonstrative I 
Adverb, ti. . .so: In that quantity . . . 
(in which) . . . -1532; in that way ... (in which) 

. . . ME. only. a. As ... as : In that degree . . . 
(in which) . - . Expressing the Comparative of 
Equality : as good as gold, etc. ME. 3. With 
relative cl. elliptically absent; as— equally ME. 

X He was as covetous as cruel W. Wotton. 3. I 
hear quite as well as I am {tnod.). As lief, as soon 
(as not). 

B. In a subord. sentence, as a Relative or 
Conjunctive Adverb, introducing a clause ; 

L Of quantity or degree. (Preceded by adj. 
or adv.) 1. With antecedent ast ... In which 
degree (expressing the Comparative of Equality', 
cf.Aa); Asif, asthough(d:r^A.)ME. a. With 
antecedent so in the same sense as i- ME. 3. 
With antecedent as {so) suppressed : Emphatic 
M E. ; Concessive = Though, however ME. t4. 
After comparatives = Than -1824. 

r. Will serve as well as I were present there Mar- 
lowe, X No country suffered so much, .as England 
Macaulay, x Momentarie as a sound Mids. N". 1. 1. 
X44, Bad as his Actions were. , would there not [etc.] 
1742- 4. 1 rather like him as otherwise Scott. 

n. Of quality or manner. (Preceded by a 
verb.) * With antecedent expressed, ti. With 
antecedent as: .. An the way that ME. only. 
3. With antecedent so, or such, same, etc. : . . . 
in the manner that . . . (arch.) ME. 3. With 
the clauses transposed for emphasis; as . .. so: 
in the way that ... (in that manner) ME. ; even 
as, just as; both , . . and (arch.) 1602. * * With 
antecedent not expressed, 4. =with antecedent 
so omitted : in the manner that . . . ; to the 

same extent as ; even as ; as on the other 
hand; whereas; whilst 1523. 5. ==mod. As 

if, as though (arch.) ME. 6. With the subord. 
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cl. abbreviated ; As if, as it were^OE,^ tW.th 
numbers ~ About -1523. 7. With si bj. or obj. 
repr. subord. cl. : The same as, l.ke ME.; m 
the character, capacity, or role of 1523. 8 . V sed 
to introduce elliptical or parenthetical clauses, 
e.g. as a rule, etc. ME. 9. Introducing 
clauses used to attest a statement, or to adjure 
any one by his faith, hopes, etc. : In such a 
manner as befits the prayer, fwish, belief, etc. 
that . . . ME. 

X So doc, as thou hast said Gen. xvdii. 5. 3. As 

she brews so let her bake t6i4. 4. General amicable 
As-you.were between Austria and Eavana Carlyle. 
The oath, as it stands, is [etc.] 18S2. li I had been 
present, as I v. as not, I should [etc} {mod.'). 5 . 1 heard 
the wradc As earth and sky would mingle Milt. P. K. 
iv. 447. As it -were : As if it were so, in some sort ; 
She has thought fit, as it were, to mock herself Steele, 

6. God dealeth with >oa as with sonnes Heh, xii. 7. 

7. Yee shall bee as Goes, knowing good and euill Gen. 
lii. s. The fact is assumed asa hj^pothesis 1S37. As 
7 ohoz Like one who, as if one (arch.i; fas being he 
who -1583. 8. This war was, as usual, no less feeble 
in its operations than [etc.] Hume. 9. This sweares 
he, as be is a Prince Shaks. 

m. Of time and place. i. When, while, 
whenever ME. ts. Where ME. only. 

X. They wander, grazing as they go Dryden. 

IV. Of reason. It being the case that; inas- 
much as ; since ME, 

As you are not ready, we must go without you (mod.). 

V. Of result or purpose, fi. With finite vb. 

(Now repl. by that, through as that.) So . . . 
as ; in such manner . . . that -1777; Such . . . 
as : of that kind . . . that -1671. 3. With inf. 

(Still in use.) X590, * With so wanting, or 

conjoined with as in the subord. cl. tS* =mod. 
so that (through so as that) -1797. 

X Be so good as to come (modi). 

VL Introducing an attrib. cl. ; after such, 
same, etc. i- After such (OE. swylc containing 
swd, so% and after same (an adv. followed by 
swd in OE.) as — That, who, which ME. 3. 
With such omitted, or replaced by that, those, 
‘ as ' becomes a relative pron. = That, who, 
which. Still in dial. use. hlE. 3. In paren- 
thetic clauses, affirming or commenting on a 
word 1550; also = A thing or fact which 1552. 4, 
=Such as, of the kind of ; for instance. (App. 
ellipt. =s such as . . . is.) ME. ts. Added to 
there, then, thither, etc. (earlier to where, when, 
etc.) to make them conjunctive -1808. 

X, Such a one as w'as the glory- of the land of Israel 
A.V. Transl. Pref. 3 . I baue vs’d thee (Filth as thou 
art) with humane care Temp, l ii. 346. Yff..we 
shoulde warre with them (as God defende) 1552. 4. 

A prelat, as an, abott or a priour Wyclif. 

vn. Introducing dependent sentences or 
clauses, i* A noun sentence, after say, know, 
etc. ASs>o asthat,ashow. ( Replaced by A) 
1483. fa. Contracted interrog. sentences ; As 
how f (arch.) As why f (illiterate.) -1801. ts. 
Formerly bef. an inf. cl,, where now a pple. is 
used, as in ‘ Speaking of volcanoes, I [etc.] 

X. I believe as how your man deals with the devil 
Smollett. 

Vm. Prefixed to preps, and ad vs. i. With 
preps. — far as, so far as. fin as in, as by, 
as after, etc., as was pleonastic.) ME. 3. With 
advs. and advb. phrases. Of time : in as then, 
as now, etc., as is restrictive. In literary Eng. 
as yet (still in use) = up to this time ME. tOf 
place : as here, etc. -1532. 

X. My only doubt was as to the mode Helps. %. 
He could not get John punished as then 1653. 

Phrases: x. As muck has the special sense of : The 
same; what practically amounts to that, so; as in * I 
thought as much x As well has the special senses : 
a. (with following <w) Just as much.. as; equally.. 
\rith ; in the same way . . as ; both . . and ; like ; in addi- 
tion to, besides. \i.{elliptl) Just as much, no less; 
also. c. (absol.) As well as not ^ hence (deferentially) 
better. 3 . good ast Practically. 
j|As(aes),rA 1601. [L,] A Roman copper 
coin, ori^nally weighing twelve ounces, after 
the first Punic war reduced to two ounces, dur- 
ing the second to one, and by the Lex Papiria 
(b. c. 191) to half an ounce. 

As, obs. f. Ace, Ass, and Ash. 

As-, prefix'^ ^ assim. f. L. ad-^ bef. r-. Orig. 
adopted from OF, as a - ; but refash, later. 

A^, prefix 2 , var. of OF* as- L. as in 
as-cape (now es-cape), as-tonish (still used). 
f|AsafoBtida(aesafe*tida). ME. rmed.L,; asa, 
latinized f. Pers. -t foetida adj. fern.] A concreted 
resinous gum, with a strong alliaceous odour, 


procured from the Karihex asafxtida, etc. ; 
used in cookery, and as an antispasmodic in 
medicine. Also, the plant itself 1607. 

A-!^*le, adv. 1553. [A prep.l-] On sale, for 
sale, 

Asarabaexa (se sarajbss-ka). 1551. [f. L. 
asarum, a, Gr. doapov plant name -f bacca.j 
Herb. Tlie plant Asarum Europxum, used now 
as an ingredient m cephalic snuffs. 

Asarin (se'sarin). 1834. [f. L. asarum (see 
prec.) -r-iN.] Ckem. A crystallizable, aromatic, 
camphor-like substance obtained from the root 
of asarabacca; also called Camphor of A sarmm. 
var. A'sarone. 

Asbestos, asbestus (szbe*st^s, -z?s). ME. 
[a, L. asbestos, a, Gr., f. d t CjS^oros, f. 
vvvolI] ti . The unquenchable stone. (A dis- 
torted reference to the action of cold water on 
quick lime.) -1750. fs. An (alleged) incom- 
bustible flax (see 3) -1734. 3. A mineral of fi- 

brous texture, capable of being woven into an 
incombustible fabric ; Amiant or Amiantus. 
In Min. applied to all fibrous varieties of Horn- 
blende or Amphibole, and of Pyroxene, as well 
as to Amiantus, 1607. Also fg. Also attrib. 
var. Asbest (arch.). Hence Asbe*stic a. of the 
nature of a. Asbe*stiform a. having the form or 
appearance of a. Asbe*stine, Ashe’stous a. 
of, pertaining to, or having the properties of a. ; 
incombustible. Asbe’stoid a. resembling a.; 
sh. (Min.) = Byssolite ; so Asbestoi*dal a. 
Asbolan, asbolite (se*zb^?lsen, -ait). 1837. 
[f. Gr. dcr 06 X 7 ] soot; see -an 2 2, -ite.] Min. A 
kind of wad containing oxide of cobalt; also 
called Earthy Cohalt, 

Asboline (se*zbi7l3in). 1863. [f. as prec. -f 
-INE An acrid volatile oil obtained from soot, 
Ascan (^'Skan), a. 1876. [f. mod.L. ascus, 
Gr. dajeo^.] Bot. Of or belonging to an ascus, 
as ascan spores. 

tAsca*pe, v. ME. form of Escape -1523. 
llAscarides (askse-ridfz), ^( 5 .//. ME. [mod. 
L., a, Gr. doKapibis, pi. of do/capis. (Jeeas. 
sing, ascarid.] Zool. A genus of intestinal 
worms; thread-worms. 

fAsce-nce. 1450. [a. OF. ascense.] Earlier 
equiv. of Ascent, Ascension. 

Ascend (asemd), v. ME. [ad. L. ascenders^ 
f. ad-t-scendere = scandere. Occas. conjugated 
with bem perfect tenses.] 1. inir. (occas. with 
up) To go or come up; to mount, soar ; to 
rise, be raised 1514. s. Of planetary bodies, 
etc. : a. spec. To come above the horizon, b. 
gen. To move towards the zenith. 3, To rise 
by growth or construction. Only poet. 1667. 
4. To slope upwards 1832. 5. irans. To walk 

up, climb; hence, to reach the top of ME. 6. 
To go up into or get up on ; to mount, Obs. exc. 
poet., and in ‘ to ascend the throne 1593. 7. 

inir. To proceed from the inferior to the supe- 
rior ; to nse in thought, feeling, station, etc. 
1549. 8. To rise in pitch 1597. 9. To go back 
in time, or in genealogical order 1574. 

I. Voice always ascends, the vibration moving most 
naturally upwards De Foe. x All mild ascends the 
Moon’s more sober light Pope. 3. Where Apennine 
ascends Goldsm. 5. To ascend a river : to go along 
it towards its source. 9, Inheritance may .not lyne- 
ally X 1574. Hence Asce*ndable a, (rare), that 
may be ascended. Asce*nder. 

Ascendancy, -ency (asemdensi). 1712. [f. 
Ascendant; see-ANCY.J The state or quality 
of being in the ascendant ; paramount influ- 
ence, domination. Constr. over. (The spellings 
are equally common.) 

He would not submit to the a. of France Macaulay. 
var. Ascendance, -ence. 

Ascendant, -ent (asemdent). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. ascendentem; see Ascend and -ant. 
The prevalent sp. is now -ant,] A. adj. i. gen. 
Rising; tending upwards 1591 ; spec, in Phys. 
and Bot, = Ascending ppl. a. 3. 1611. 3. 

A sir. Rising towards the zenith; spec. mAstroL 
Just above the eastern horizon 1594. fig- 
Superior; predominant 1634. 

I. Rooted and a. strength like that of foliage Ruskin, 
3. To make x all that is rational., in us i^. 

B. sb* [the adj. used absol.] i. Astral. The 
point of the ecliptic, or degree of the zodiac, 
which at any moment (esp. at the birth of a 
child) is just rising above the eastern horizon ; 


se (man), a (pass), qu (loud), v (cwt). £ (Fr. chtff), d (ev^). ai (/, eye). 0 (Fr. eauddvie). i (s2*t). i (Psyche). 9 (what), g (g^t). 



the horoscope ME. Hence 1654. gen. 
^Ascen'DANCF. Const. t7r 1596. 3. fAn 

upward slope; a fligr.t of steps. Also/^f. -1641, 
t4. One who ascends -1701. ts, A summit or 


the production of Jobrson Boswell 3. Legal mea- 
sures for ascertaining the culprit Geo. Eliot. 6. Some 
I eifectual method for correcting, enlarging, and ascer- 
tairdng our language S*iFT, Hence Ascertai'naMe 
! a. that may be ascertained senses 3, 6>. Ascertai'n* 


Asco a ski?), comb. f. Ascirs, used in Eot . : 
asco'go'nixmi [cf. anhegonzum\ the spirally- 
coiled organ from which the asci are produced; 
•myce'tal, -mycelous a. of or belonging to the 


peak -1676. 6. One who precedes m genealogi- ableness. Ascertai-nably eidv. Ascertained A seomyedes, orfungi , m which spores are formed 


cal order; an ancestor; a relative in the ascend- ///. a. fiixed; known, Ascertaimer. 


ing line 160. 


Ascertainment (sesojiri-nment). 1657. [f. 


asexually m the interior of asci; -plioroiis [Gr. 
-(poposT, a., producing asci; •spore, a spore de- 


house of the ascendant. 2, Strong minds have ’ n* diS^o\ery 1799. to ascri 

douhtedly an a. over weak ones Chesterf. In the AsceSC^nt, -ency, erron. vars. ACESCENT, ne.xor j 

ascendant : supreme, dominant. (Erron.. Rising, -ENCY. dicatOi 

ascending.) Hence Ascendemtal of the nature AscetiC (^e'tik). 1646. fad. Gr. d(7Ar7Ti«uy, point- 

“ A^^-nSble, a. rare. U ascemiiii/is.] f- a monk or hermit f. to ex- in an a 

(see Ascend 


= Ascendahle (see Ascend v.). 

Amending ase-ndig), tjbl. sb. 1482. [f. 

Ascend v.] The action of the vb. Ascend ; 
ascent, ascens'on. 

atinh. in Ascending;’ Latitude i the latitude of a 
planet when ascending. A. JVbde: the point in a 
planet’s orbit where it crosses the ecliptic in ascending. 
As^*iiding,///. iz. 1616. [f. as prcc.] i. 
Rising, mounting up 1667, a. Sloping upwards ; 
acclivitous 1616. 3. Directed upwards : spee. 


Ascribe (askrai'b), v. [MK ascrivt, a. OF. 
ascriv-t ascHre : — L. aicr-, adscribere. Altered 
to ascribe after L. in i6th c,] ti, trans. To an- 
ne.xor add in writing, to subscribe -1649; to de- 
dicate to enroll in a class -1680; to ap- 
point “1624. 2. To enter to, or to the credit of, 

in an account; to assign, impute, refer, as due 
fi? ME. 3, To reckon or count to, as a charac- 


Rising, mounSngupiW 7 . a. Sloping upvWs; self-discipUnn by ceUbacy. 

accliwtous 1616. 3. Directed upwlr^ : sfiec. fasting, and toil 1673. 3. One who is «- 

m Fkys. of stractures that pass, or serve as a tremely rigorous in self-denial 1660. 3.J1I. An 

nn.cap-e. from a lower to a Weber Dart of the ascetical tieatise 1751. ^ 


the Ascetics, or to the exercise of rigorous self- teristic, etc. {rareiy as a material possession) ; 
discipline; severely abstinent, austere. 2. = to claim for ME. t4- To count -1601. t5. 

Ascetical I. 1822. with compl. To consider as. To pretend 

I. A discipline Burke, gloom Tennyson. ^ to he. -1580. 

B. sh. I. Reel. Hist. One of those who in the We usually ascribe good, but impute evil John- 
early church retired into solitude, to exercise son. Others ascribed the whole disaster to the use of 
themselves in meditation and prayer, and in the small notes Hr. Martineau. 3. Ascribing. All ‘holi- 


passage, from a lower to a higher part of the asceii^ iieatise 
Ldy f Ind m Bot. of astern thich gradually 

curvestoanerectpositionx 7 i 3 . 4.Goingback- ‘^Asce-tical, a. 1617. [f. prec.-f-Al.] I. 
wards in fen^o^cal order 1703. Hence A- p^^aining to, or treating W, fhe spiritual exer- 
see nding y a v. p . ■ cises by which perfection 

Ascension (asemjon). ME. [ad. L. ascen- a.ttained, as in Ascetical Ti 


actice of rigorous self-discipline by celibacy, unto the Lord MSSo. Ascri'bable a, 

sting, and toil 1673. 2. One who is ex- . a ^ t o 

rniely rigorous in self-denial i66a. 3-J’i- An Cf AcfciW I'^'^'rSeT 

cell cal tieatise 1751. adscript, j unroiiea , ap- 

:. The Ascetics, who obeyed and abused the rigid pouited -10 1 o. 

ecepts of the gospel Gibbon. AsCTlptlOll (askn pjan). 1597. [ad. L. a- 

^ce*tical, m 1617. [f. prec. + -AL.] I. scripiionem; b&o A^emBZ. Cf. Adscription.] 
irtainmg to, or treating of, the spiritual exer- ti. The act of ascribing (see Ascribe i, 2, 3), 


cises by which perfection and virtue may be 3, concr. The declaration thus made ^1845. 


siomm\ see ASCEND. Exc. in 2. 3, Ascent is 
now usual.] 1. gen. The action of ascending 
(see Ascend L'.) 1574. a. spec. The ascent of 
Tesus Christ to heaven on the fortieth day after 

•i-r- jrN-- A • •K.fU' 


attained, as in Ascetical Theology. 2. = As- 
cetic a. I. 1836. Hence Asce’tically adv. 
Asceticism (ase-tisiz’m). 1646. [f. Ascetic + 


I. The theoretical a. of English law to innnemorial 
unwritten tradition Mains. 

Ascriptitioas(3eskripti*j3s\ rare, 1652. 


His resurrection. Occ. — Ascension^ ay. ME. ^ Toxophilus.'] A sort of cupboard or case to 
3. Asir. The rising of a celestiM body ME. contain imnlements of archerv 

t4. Distillation, evaporation ; concr. a /^cians^(®'fianz^ sb ff* medX. tAscry%zi. [ME. crrrff, a. AF. a. 

fume-1817. 5. Upward slope ) 1447. w..,-- /-icrw r r j. ■!* O'F. escrier [mod., drier), t es X — h. ex ■¥ crier. 

a. Ascension-day i the day on which the ascension a<r/cio , f. a-hffKi .] ^ ScRY.] i. To call forth, out, or upon 

into heaven took place, and on which it is comrnemo- Inhabitants of the torrid zone, who twice a year to challenge -i C23. 2. intr. To 

-sday. z. Rii^At Ascension of thQ have the sun directly overhead, and then cast eWt exclaim - Descry * 
degree of the equinoctial or celestial no shadows. Shout exclaim -1528. 3. tranj. _ DESCRY , 

frJm the first point in Aries, which Aftci diati (asi’dian^ a iSctK ff mod L 
isht sphe«,o/which comes with it 


■ISM.] Theprinciples or practice of the Ascetics. \^‘^-^riptifiusi see Ascript and - itious. 
AscbamCse-skam). i860, [f. Ascham, author f^cr^^t^gous^ ti. Appended to a hst 
A A^rtofcSoboardorcaseto ^? 58 - a. Merely asenbed to. {Ci. fictitious.) 


rated; Holy Thursday. 3. Right Ascension of the have the sun directly overhead, and then cast 
sun or a star : the degree of the equinoctial or celestial no shadows. 


equator, reckoned from the first point in Aries, which ASCidian (^i’diail], Ct, 1835. [t mod. 
rises with it in a riqht sphere, or which comes with It AncidiumI +-AN 1 Zont Of 

to the meridian; the arc of the equator intercepted Asciaia (see ASCIDIUMJ + AN.J ui 

between this degree and the first point of Aries; pertaining tO the Ascidia (or Ascidiae), a gro 


£.w«r<hrd 4 ;;e rnd^hrfirl^'^^Inrof'Arlcsl pertaining to the Ascidia (or Asfidi®) a group A^^’i^ntns Ltal^'o’eU 

celestial longitude. Oblique A scenswn of & star :thQ belonging to the tunicate Mollusca 1856. As Ur. duxPs.J A memDranous UiDuiar cell, 

arc of the equator intercepted between the first point [sc. animalA Hence Asci dia'rium, the sac-uke cell at the end of the branches 

of Aries and the point of the equator which rises with aggregate mass of organisms in compound Asci- hyphse in certain fungi, etc., in which the 

,1... in on rt'Wtmi/i crkhoria ® ... A u C-firwi 1 1 <»C rir cnrvrifllCI rlAWalrtTN 


II Asciditun (^asi*didm). PI. -a. 1766. [mod. A-see-tbe, izi/z?. 18' 
L., ad. Gr. anKibtoVj dim. of dafcos."] i. Zool. A-seity (i?i:sf‘iti, as 
(Also Ascidia, pi, -%.) A genus of tunicate 4 — ity; cf. Fr. asdiM.'] 
molluscs, having the enveloping tunic elastic independent existence. 


the sun or star m an oblique sphere. dians. Aserdioid it. resembling the Ascidia. 

Ascensional (ase'njsnal), iz. 1594. [f. prec. Asci diozo*oid, one of the organisms formin. 
+ -AL.] Of or belonging to ascension, or ascent, an ascidiarium. 

A, Tmr^ce m A str. : the difference between the j| Asciditmi (,asi*dmm). PI. -a. 1766. [mod 

" dSoduT X/ rf r Drer T TST 1 L., ad. Gr. iouiS.ou, dim. of d<r«dr.] i.^ Z.,.. 
Asce-nsio^t 1863. [f. as prec. + -ISX.] ^iso pL -a.) A genus of tunioat 

^A .1 rfi.fi ff D aiec-as “olluscs, having the enveloping tunic elasti 
Ascensive (ase nsiv), ir. 1646, [f. L. ascens- leathery. 2. BoL A pitcher-shaped leaf 

(«««*«) -I--IVE.] I. Given to moving up- appendage 1830. Hence Asci'diate, Ascl'd 
wards; nsing, progressive. a. Aug- 

mentauve, intensive 1837. tAsc^nfaye. Ascigerous (asi-dseras), a. 1829. ’-[f. moc 
Ascent (ase*nt), 1.600, [(Not in Fr.) f. A- <zj6'wj-i--(i)GEROITS.] Bot, Bearing or pre 
SCEND V., after descent^ i. gen. The act of during asci (see Ascus). 
ascending; upward movement 1614. Als^. Agcitan (asai-tan, a-sitan). 1727. [f- moc 
see Ascend 7) 1607. s. «A The act of cliinb- ^ ^ •Awto., f. d<r«dr: see -ite 

mgortmvelhngupi7S3. AIso/^. 3- A go- £«/. One of a heretical sect (on 

stairstep backward m'Snellogy c-), ]ho used to an inflated wint 

1638. 4. Method Sr way of ascenfing 1600; /arUer f A™V 

concr. a way up; upward slope; a flight of steps, / f?" . f - n rr * n * ' 

etc. 1611. tsF An eminenoS -1742: Ascites (assi;tiz^. ME. [L., a. Gr. awri 


of the hyphse in certain fungi, etc., in which the 
reproductive sponiles or sporidia develop. 

A-sea (asP)? 1858. [A/rep.'^] On the 

sea ; to the sea. 

A-see-tbe, adv. 1879. [A prep,'^'] Seething. 
A-seity (i?i:sf-iti, asriti). 1691. [f. L, ase 
+- ity; cf. Fr. asdifd.'} Metaph, Underived or 


and leathery. 2. Bot, A pitcher-shaped leafy Aselline (aseriain), a, rare. 1855. F. 
appendage 1830. Hence Asci'diate, Asci'di* +-INE.] Of or pertaining to a little ass. 


form adjs, shaped like an a. 

Ascigerous (asi-d^eros), a, 1829. f. mod, 


or to the two stars in Cancer called Ase Hi. 
Aseptic (tfise-ptik), a. 1859. [f. A- 14 + 


Bot, Bearing or pro- crjirriKosi cf, Gr. dcrrjvros, and see Anti- 
septic.] Not liable to putrefy; preventing 
tani. man. Ff. mnd. AeA-r-.ftr-ltetri 


Ascitan (assi-tan, se-sitan). 1727. [f. mod. putrefaction. Also as .r^. Hence Ase*pticism. 
L. Ascitx, a, Gr, ‘AfTwrai, f. dcTKos; see -ite, Aiexual (5ise*ksi«al), a. 1830. [A- 14.] 
-AN.] Reel, Hist. One of a heretical sect (2nd Not sexual, without sex. In Bot. formerly 


c.), who used to dance round an inflated wine- 
skin, in reference to Matt. ix. 17. 
fAsci‘te, earlier f. AcciTE v. 


of cryptogams; cf. Agamic. Hence Ase-xua*- 
Hty, a. condition, absence of sex. 
i-Asfa*st, as fest, ME. only. For- 


Ascites (asorbz), ME. [L., a. Gr. aa/cLrrjs ^he special sense of : As fast as might 

.iRrtAii/A i AfTiene 1 Pnth.. A rollHCtlon of Li f . f. /r;'-. 


.. J.WJ.A. I ZT. 1 X •• ^ n , / *1 r> jt A ** xxicrxj xxx iixv. w. ■ 

To him with swift a, he up return’d Milt. P. L. (sc. t/ 5 pai^), I. acr«os,] Path. A collection 01 straightway (Fr aussitot], 

. _ 'T'L - _ ..1. - or T-\. ...... . -iTtn,!. ......If... nS . ^ ^ ' ‘ 


The a. of the Simplon Dickens. 4. With serous fluid in the peritoneal cavity ; dropsy of 


one a. Accessible from Earth Milt. P. L, v. 545. 

Ascertain(3es3ita*n'), v. [ME. acertein,-ciin, 
a. OF. acertazne-, acertener (late AF. asser-), f. 
d + certain CERTAIN. In Eng. assim. to certain, 
and orig. pronounced asS'JtSn. The prefix as-- 


the abdomen. Hence Asci*tic, -al a. 

I Ascititious (sssiti*Jos), a. 1628. j_f. tr. ascit- 
i = adscit-, adsciscere + -piOUS.J = AdsCITI- 
' TIOUS (now more common). 

1 A r ..4 T 


A»h (sej ), sb^ [Com. Teut. : OE. sesc.'] I. 
a. A forest tree, indigenous to Europe, Western 
Asia, and North Africa; having silver-grey bark, 
pinnate foliage, a peculiar winged seed or sa- 
mara called the * ash-key and tough close- 


and orig. pronounced asoutgn. The prefix nr- Asclepiadl (asklrpi^d). 1656. [ad. I. ™ned wood valuable for implements, b. The 
for IS etym. erron.] ft. irans. To make (a yisckpiadevs, a. Gr., f, AirytAT/mdSTys.] Gr. and Fraxinex, N.O. Oleacex, includ- 

T.dT'cr.nl i-.o-rtmln • ^r\ occiiT-A.* InnettTi, TnTOrTTl i.. * i x. ^ J n... nn.'n . a 


person) certain; to assure; loosely. To inform, 
apprise. CoTi^t. simply , withti?/, ox^subord.cL 


L. Pros. A verse, invented by Asclepiades, con- Common Ash [Fraxinus excelsior) and 

sisting of a spondee, two (or three) choriamhi, Manna or Flowering Ashes (Omus Euro* 


^789* To m^e oneself certain -1731. ^ a. iambus. Also attrib. Hence Ascle-- oxid rotundife Ha). OE. 2. The timber of 

vans. To make (a thing) certain to the mind +0 shaft of a" 


irans. To make (a thing) certain to the mind 
{arch.) 1494 ; tto establish as a certainty -18 to. 




piade'an a. the ash-tree ME. ts* The ashen shaft of a" 

Ascle*piad 2 . 1859, [f.next] Aplantof spear; a spear -1700. 


sure of get to know. (The only current use.) d'pi^aa-ceoaVi; of'or telonging to this order. jPFGi.'i. 5. » My grained A. Cor iv. v. rr4 

1794 - t 4 - To ensure, secure (toaperson) -1823. A.cie:p}ade-ous a. of the genits Asclepias. C<7»,#,:a..key, thewingedtwo.celleds_e^ orsamra 

ts.To bring or delivercertainly.destineordoom i, Agcieoias (■asklr•Di^s^^ 1^78 TmodL, a. of the ash-tree^ -leaf, an early potato w,th leaves like 

(a nersonl to +6 To make fa thinffl IjASCiepiaa (asKli piaes). ^ I 57 °* ash-leaves. Ground Ash, an ash sapling; an um- 

fiv liwif Gr., f. iEsculapluS.] A genus be||;ferousherbwithpinnateleaves,«/.t]beAsHWEED, 

mt^ bI to TwTL"^^ of pWt gMng its name to a 'n.O., including ^ MonnWA^ the Rowjn- 

C^uyt^ftTTtThtl -i^uldrit to be the*^ Milkwied, Iwallow-wort, etc. tree or Qmokbeam Aucupurtu); occas. to 

b (Ger. Kp'ln). c-(Fr. pea), ii (Ger. M«Uer). » (Fr. done). » (c«il). e (e») (thore). Z(/i)(«m). /(Fr.fiwre). 5 (6r, fern, earth). 


Hence As- [ The warlike beech ; the a. for nothing ill Spenser 


ASH 


ASLEEP 


io6 


A^^en (Papulus tremulnj^ called also QiiaMng Ash, 
Wild Ash,occas.the Mountain Ash ; also the Omuj,. 
Asti (sef), sk ^ ; commonly in pL ashes 
(ae’fez). [Com. Tent : OE. asce^ axe^l i. The 
powdery residue, chiefly earthy or mineral 
left alter the combustion of any substance. 

OE. colUci. sing, ME. simple sing. ^ME. 
Also iransf. or Jig. a. That hich remains of 
a human body (cn^.) after cremation or {iransf.) 
total decomposition; hence for ‘ mortal re- ^ 
mains' ME* 3. Dust of the ground. (Hence’ 
applied to man's mortal constitution,) OE. 4. : 
Death-bke pallor; the colour of wood ashes 
ME, 5. A symbol of grief or repentance OE. 

z. Sprinkle sordid aslwK all around Detden. A 
charring ember, smouldering into a. 186S. My heart 
is within me As an a. in the fire Swinburkk. Volcanic 
ask', the powdery matter ejected from volcanoes. 
Black ask : a mixture of carbonate of soda and sul- 
phide of calcium formed in manufacturing soda from 
salL To lay in ashes : to burn to the ground ; Whole , 
kingdoms laid in ashes Addison, 3. I commende. . 
thy body to the grounde,..asshes to asshes, dust to 
dust JSk. Cont, Pr. E'en in our ashes live their wonted 
fires Gray. b. The Ashes: the symbolical remains 
of English cricket taken back to Australia. N.EJ).' 
SuppL 3, Lord, what shall Earth and Ashes do? 
Weslsy. 4. The lip of ashes, and the cheek of flame 
Byron. 5. Repents.. not in ashes, and sackedoath, 
but m new Silke, and old sack© z Hen, IV, i. ii. 

Comb. : a.*bm, a receptacle for ashes, etc. ; -fire, a 
low fire of ash and cinders ; -furnace, one used in 
glass-making ; -beap ; -hole ; -leach, a hopper or 
tub in which wood-ashes are placed that the alkaline 
salts may be dissolved from them; -like <z.; -oven 
furnace) i -pan; -pit; -tub i^-bin). 

Ash (sej), dial. [f. Ash To flog 
with an ash-stick. Cf. To birch. 

-Ash (sej),z;.“ 1645. [f. AspijA2] To strew 
with ashes. 

tAsha*ke, v, [OE. aseeacan.'] To shake off ; 
Jig. to dispel “ME. 

A-sha'lte, adv. 1856. Shaking. 

Ashame (api‘m), v. OE. [f. A- pref. i + 
OE. sc{e)amian.'\ fi* intr. To feel shame 
-1566. a. irans. To put to shame 1591. 
Ashamed (aj?i*ind),/r<ff/. a. OE. [pa. pple. 
of prec.] I. Affected with shame; abashed or 
put to confusion ; di sconcerted. Const, of, ^on, 
lybr ME.; with. subord.r cl. ME.; with inf.phr. 
1647. a. With inf. phr. : Reluctant through 
fear of shame to. With a negative : Prevented 
by fear of shame from. ME. Rarely atirih. 

X. In Milton, the Devil is^ never described a. but 
once Addison. A of sitting idle Johnson, to be seen 
Tennyson, a. I am aschamyd to begge Wycuf Luke 
xvi. 3. Hence Aslia*ine(laess. 

Ashen (ae'Jen), af ME. [f. Ash sbJ + -en.] 
I. Of or pertaining to an ash-tree 1562. a. 
Made of the wood of an ash ME. 

Ashen (m'Jen), aJ 1808. [f. AshjA^ + -en.] 
I. Of ashes. Also fg, 1850. a. Ash-coloured, 
deadly pale 1808. 
a. The a. hue of age Scott. 

Ashery (3e*Jeii). 1859. [f. AsH.r 3 . 2 -f -ery.] 
a, A place where potash or pearlash is manu- 
factured. b. An ash-pit. 

Ashet (se'Jet). north, dial. 1552. [a. Fr. 
assietU.'] A dish, or platter. 

A-slli*ne, adv. 1840. [A prep.E\ Shining. 
A-4^*pt>oard, adv. 1598. On board ship. 
A-shi*ver, adv. 1840. \^AprepX^ In a shiver. 
Ashlar (ge-Jbi). ME. [a. OF. aisekr, ais- 
seluri — L. axillaris, f. axilla, dim. of axis, 
assis, *axle', also 'board, plank*. The use of 
wood preceded that of stone.] i. A square 
hewn stone for building purposes or for pave- 
ment (?so called as resembling a wooden beam) ; 
also used as a missile. Called Ashlar-stone. 
a. Masonry of hewn stone, usu. in thin slabs, 
used as a facing to rubble or brick walk Also 
attrib. 1681. 

I. A stones of the Bastille continue thundering 
through the dusk Carlyle. Ashlar-work: masonry 
constructed of square hewn stones ; opp. to rubble- 
work. Ashlar-rafter, -piece = ashiarin^. Hence 
A*shlaredj^>/. a. covered with a. ; cf. 2. A'sblar- 
ingr/34 sb. theshort upright quartering fixed in. garrets 
between the rafters and the floor, to cut off the angles 
formed by the rafters. Also, ashlar masonry. 

-Ashling (se-Jlig). 1883. [f. Ash sb.E\ An 
ash sapling. 

Ashore (ajoa-j), 1586. [kprep.'E] i. 
To the shore; to land. a. On shore, on land 
1631. 


I. I must be getting a. now Black, a. He behaves 
hinisei a. as if he were still on board Steele. 

Ash-We*dnesday. ME. [f. Ash 5 A-“ 
W'LDNE^DAY.J The first day of Lent ; so called 
from the custom introduced by Pope Gregorj 
the Great of sprinkling ashes on the heads of 
penitents on that day. 

Ashweed (se’JwJd). 1578. [f. Ash r 3 .i] 
Herb. The Goutweed {rEgopodium "Podagraria). 
Ashy ME. [f. Ashj3 2] i. Con- 
sisting of ashes 1483. 2. Covered or sprinkled 

v,ith ashes ME. 3. Ash-coloured, deadly 
pale 1541. 4. quasi-uf/c*. 1592. 

Eyebrows, .you can see are a,-blond Carlyle. 

Asian (a-pan). arck. 1563. [ad. L. Asia- 
nm,\ — Asiatic. 

Anarch (<?i*Ji,aik). 1753. Asiarcha, 

ad. Gr. ‘Acridpxv^^ ’Atria -f -apX 7 ^*] Director 
of religious rites, etc. in Asia Minor under the 
Romans. (Cf. Acts xix. 31.) 

Asiatic (^'jijtetik), a. 1631. [ad. E.Asia- 
Ucus, a. Gr., f, *A<ria.] Of or pertaining to 
Asia or its inhabitants ; formerly applied to 
literary style. As sb. A native of Asia. Hence 
Asia*ticaily adv. in A. manner, in accordance 
with A. customs. Asia*ticism, an A. phrase or 
practice, Asia*ticize v., improp. A'siatire, to 
make A., to conform to A. customs. 

It is A. prose, as the Ancient Critics would have 
said; prose somewhat ^barously rich M. Arnold. 
Aside (as9i‘d). ME. [orig. on side ; see A 
prep.^ (In U.S. often == Eng, a/ar/.)] A. adv 
I. Of motion, i. To one side; out of the w ay, 
away. 2. Into seclusion or privacy, apart 1450 

3. Away from one's person ; off, down 1596. 

4. Out of thought or use 1440. 

I. To. .slip a. from difficulty Burke. a; But soft, 
a. ; heere comes the King Haml. v. i. 240. 3. Let us 
lay a. every weight Hebr. xii. i. 4. To lay or set a. • 
{figl) to put away, dismiss ; He often laid a. decorum 
1798. Law. To set a. (a verdict, eta): to quash it. 

n. Of direction, i. Off from the direct line 
M E. 3. Sidewise, obliquely M E. ; var. t Asi’den. 

t. They are aU gone a., they are together become 
filthy Ps. xiv. 3. 

in. Of position, ti. On one side, off “I610. 
3. Apart from the general company; m privacy 
ME. 3. = Apart. (?OnIy in U.S.) mod. 

a. To speak a,, i. e. apart, so as to be (supposed) in- 
audible to the general company, or, on the stage, to 
the other players;. 

B. prep, [by omission oft?/] i. At the side 
of 1615. ta. Past, beyond -1663. 

C. sb. [the adv. used attrib.] i. Words spo- 

ken aside, or in an undertone, so as to be (sup- 
posed) inaudible to some person or persons pre- 
sent 1727. 3. An indirect or side effort (mod.). 

a. The asides of many writers possess a more lasting 
..influence than their deliberate ..labours 1877, 
A-si*miner, adv. 1849. [A prepf] On the 
simmer. 

fAsme*go. 1606. [a.Sp.axwzVii, 6 im.o{ asno.] 
I. A little ass -1685. 3. A fool, dolt -1714. 
a. An Asinico may tutor thee; Thou..Asse Shaks. 

Asinine (se’sinoin),^?- 1610. [sid.E. asininus, 
f. asinus.] i. Of or pertaining to asses 1624. ; 
3. Like an ass; obstinate, stupid 1610. 

X. Her a. dayrie 1624. a. A. employ Cowper. Hence 
Asinrnity, stupidity. 

Asiphonate (as9i*f3n^?it), /r. 1859. [f. A- 

pref. 14 + SiPHONATE.] Zool. Having no re- 
spiratory siphon. As sb. An acephalous mollusc 
so characterized. 

-asis, suff., L. -asisj Gr. -dcris, forming names 
of diseases, really nouns of state or process, as 
elephantiasis, psoriasis, etc. 
jjAsitia (asi*pa). 1853, [mod.L.,a. Gr. aairia, 
fid+ertroy.] Path. Loathing, or, more correctly, 
a want, of food. 

Ask (ask), V. [Com. Tent. : OE. dscian, 
dcsian. Till r 1600 ax was, but ask is now, the 
literary form.] tl- trans. To call for -ME. 

IL I. To call upon for information or an an- 
swer: a. irans. With the thing asked as object 
OE.; fat (still dial.), fto, ofo. person ME. ; b. 
With the person asked as object OE. ; with the 
thing asked as second object OE.; of (arch.), 
about (a matter), after ot for (a person) OE. 3. 
With no object expressed : To inquire t<^ about, 
after (a thing or person), (a person) OE. 

I. a. To a, what I wanted Steele. To a. a ques- 
tion, the pricey a name {mod.). A farmer of whom I 
sdkfid th.^ W 3 lY {mod.), b. Askemydogge 


I ii. V. 36. Aske mee if I am a Courtier Ail's Well ti, 
ii. 33. To a. a person the way, his name, etc. imod,i, 
of his early life Tennyson. 2. To ask/br a person ; 
to ahk to see ; formerly = to ask_ after A. for this 
great Deliverer now, and find him Eyeless in Gaza 
at the Mill with slaves Milt. Sa 7 ns. 40. 

HX I. To make request for : a. trans. W:th 
the thing asked as object ; simply ME. ; of, f om 
a person ME. ; to do or be do?ie to ME. ; b. irans. 
With the person asked as object ME.; to do or 
I for (a thing) ME. 2. To make request : With 
no object ME ; for (a thing) ME. 

X. a. I axe no more 1570. To a. a price : to a. so 
much as the price. To a. another favour of [anyone] 
Burns, b. I a. Mr. Blifi! pardon Fielding. I a'^ked 
him to accompany me Tyndall, _ I might aske you 
for your Commission A, Y. L. i\. i. 138. 2. Aske and 
it siialbe giuen you Matt, vi 7. I’ll a. for leave 
Dickens. To ask for ; to act so as to incur. 

rv. Pregnant senses and special uses. fi. 
To investigate -1612. 3. To ask as by right, 

call for, demand; esp. m To ask an account IvIE. 
3. To make proclamation in church, etc., calling 
on any who have claims or objections to put 
them forward; esp. in To ask (now To publish) 
the banns 1450. 4. ellipt. To ask to come, m- 

rite [mod.). 5. fig. Predicated of things : Need, 

call for ME. 

4 We ought to a. him to dinner {mod.), s* 
a Milton birth ask’d ages more Cowper. 

Ask (ask) , sb, M K [app. worn down &om 
OE. ddexe newt.] A newt or eft ; Sc. and north, 
occ. also the lizard. See also Asker K 
-Askance (aska -ns), 1530. [app. later 

f. AsKoy(N)Einfi. byAsKANCE(s.] i. Sideways, 
askew, asquint ; with a side meaning 1876. 3. 
ellipt,, quasi-adf. Turned sideways 1593. 

X. To look at, eye, view askance ; to look at 
with disdain, envy, jealousy, and now esp. with mis- 
trust. a. Whom the grand foe, with scornful eye a., 
Thus answerd Milt P. L. vi. 149. 
tAska*nce, v, [f. prec.] To turn aside. 
Shaks. Lucr. 637. 

t Aska*nce(s, conj, adv, late ME. [app. f. 
As adv, -h OF. guanses as if ; — pop.L. *guam si 
(whence MDu. quansijs, Du. kwansuis)J\ i. 
As though -1580. 3. ellipt. As if saying -1572. 
Askant (aska*nt), adv, 1695, [app. var. of 
Askance, after Aslant, etc.] - Askance, 
Uln Shaks. Haml, (Qos.) iv. vii. 167 ascaunt 
is read, but the folios have aslant, 
fA’skapart. ME. Name ofa race of warriors 
living near Arabia ; also of a giant assailed by 
Sir Bevis of Southampton -1735. 

Asker 1 (a*sk9i). ME. [f. Ask i.One 
who asks (questions, favours, gifts, alms, etc.). 
fa, A prosecutor ; an exactor, oppressor -1483, 
A'sker 2, dial, 1674. [^* -Ask sbj] A newt. 
Askew (askiw*). 1573. [Related to Skew 
V., a,, and adv. But cf. Ascoye (Lydg.).] 
A, adv. Obliquely, to one side, awry. B. adj. 
Made or standing awry ; skew 1859, C. fsb. A 
sidelong glance 1655. 

adv. Lattice blinds all hanging a. Dickens. To look 
askew : i e. sidelong, out at the comers of one’s eyes ; 
fig. to look as if pretending not to see; to reflect 
upon. adj. A arches 1859, bridges 1862. 

Asking (a*skig), vbl. sb, OE. [f. Ask z>.] 
I. The act of putting a question ; ta question 
-ME. 3. Praying, begging ME. ; a petition, 
a prayer, etc. {arch.) ME. ta, A price asked 
-1637. t4. a. A cMling for justice, b. Exac- 
tion. “I480. 5. The publication of banns of 

marriage, fam. vjsq. Hence A*skingly adv, 
Asklent, ascle-nt, adv. Sc. f. Aslant. 
fAskoye*, askoyne, ME. {skoyneh. 
app, Du, schuin sidewise. But see Asquint, 
Askew, and note on Askance.] Sidewise, 
askance. (Always with look.) -1552. 

Aslake (asl^i*k), v. [OE. asladan; see 
Slake v.] fi. intr. To become slack; to grow 
less “I587. 2. To cool {arch, rare) 1810. 3. To 
mitigate, assuage, abate (arch.) ME. 

Aslant (asla*nt). ME. [f. On (see Aj^r*?/.!) 
-f Slant,] adv. On the slant, in a sloping di- < 
rection, obliquely, quasi-a^^*. Slanting 1790. 
prep. Across in a slanting direction 1602. 
prep. There is a Willow growes a. a Brooke Shaks. 
Asleep (aslrp), adv, and/retf. a. ME. [f. 
A prepJ II -f Sleep,] i. In a state of sleep; 
fig. at rest, dormant, idle 1590. ' 3. Into a state 
of sleep ME.; fig. of inactivity or quiescence 
1 1545. 3* fig- Dead ME. 4. iransf Of the limbs: 


ae (man), a (pass), an (loud), v (cut). § (Fr. ch^f). 3 (eyer), oi (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psyche), g (what), g (g^Q. 
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Benumbed. Formerly also = Stunned, ME. 5. 
Nani* The sail just bellying out (opp. to Jap- 
ping) 1867. 

I. Jig, Their pride and met tail is asleepe Shaks, 
X By whispering winds soon lull’d a. Milt. L'Aiieg. 
1 16. 3. David .fell on sleeps and was laide vnto hi'i 
fathers Acts xiii, 36. 4« Leaning long upon any part 
roaketh it numme, and» as we call it, asleepe Bacon. 

Aslope (aslJa-p), a. and adv. MJL. [prob. 
f. 0£. aslopcn pa. pple. ; or f. slope + A- pref, 3 , 
though aslope is earlier.] adf. Inclined, slant- 
ir.g. ezdv. On the incline, aslant, crosswise, 
athwart. Alsojg. ^ 

While the first drizzling show r is borne a. Swift. 

A-slu*g, adv, 1619. [A prep.^l Sluggishly. 

adv. 1861. [A pp'epA] Smeared. 

A-smou-lder, adz^. j88o. [A p>repA] Smoul- 
denng. 

A-SnOTt, adv. 1850. \_AprepJ\ Snorting. 

A-SC^*k, izi/z; 1609. [Aprepy] Soaking. 
Asomatoiis (asda-matss), a. 1731, [f. L , 
a. Gr. d<rte//iaroy.] Unembodied, incorporeal. 

A-sou«tli,<3^3?b. i^o<^.\_AprepJ] In the south. 

Asp ^ (asp). [Com. Teut. : OE. SRspaR, aespe, 
^ps^^sp. See Aspen, j i. A poplar {Populus 
iremula), with greyish bark and spreading ; 
branches, the leaves of which are especially 
tremulous. Also attnb, OE. 3. The wood of j 
this tree 1551. 

X, Cherry and quaking a. . . belted the little brook 1848. 

Asp 2 (asp). ME. [ad. L. aspis (formerly 
used, with pi. aspisses), a. Gr. dtnrfs. See also 
Aspic K] ZooL i. A small, venomous, hooded 
serpent, found in Egypt and Libya ; the Naje 
Haje^ 2. Also a species of Viper ( Vipera A spis) , 
and poet, any venomous serpent 171s. 

I. The venym of eddris, ben depidaspis^ vndur 
her lippis Wyclif Rom, iii. 13, 

jj Asj^JattliiS (aspse’laji^s). i6or. [L., a. Gr. 
da-7rdAa^o>'.] A genus of African shrubs (N.O. 
Leguminosx ) ; the fragrant wood of some. 

A sweete smell like cinamon, and a. Ecclus. xxiv. 15. 

|}Aspalax (^se-spalseks). i860. [L., a. Gr 
dcrffoAo^, usu. airoXa^.'] ZooL A genus of Ro- 
dentia, resembling the mole. 

Asparagine (aspse-rad^gin). 1813. [f. As- 
paragus -h-iNE. 1 Chem, A nitrogenous crystal- 
lizable compound contained esp. m asparagus. 
It is primary malic diamide C4Ht03(NH2)2. 

Asparaginous (jesparae’d^inas), a, 1832. 
[f. prec.] Allied to or like asparagus. 

Asparagus (aspse’ragos). OE. [L., a. Gr. 
datrapayo^j prop. d<T(p-, of doubtful origin. In 
med.L. often sparagus^ whence Eng. sperage 
(i6th and 17th c.), displaced subseq. by aspara- 
gus ^ aphet, 'sparagus, whence spara-, sparrow- 
grass (i8th c.). Now asparagus is the polite 
form.] A plant (Asparagus officmalis, N.O. 
Liliacex), the vernal shoots of which form a 
delicacy of the table. BoL The genus of which 
this is a species. 

I will have Sparagus every mealc all the yeare long 
Brome. a hundred of Sparrowgrass Pepys. 

Comb, a.-beetle, a small beetle {Criocerts Aspoo. 
ragi)^ that feeds upon the foliage of the a. 

Aspara*mic, Aspa*rami<ie = Aspartic, 

Asparagine. 

A-SpaTkle,(2</». 1840. [A prepy\ Sparkling. 

AiSpartic (aspautik), a. 1847. [f. (arbi- 

trarily) asparagus, ] Chejn. Of or pertaining to 
asparagine; esp, in Aspartic acid^ C4H7NO4. 

Aspect (se'spekt). ME. [ad'. "LJ aspectus, f. 
a-, ad-spicere. Still occas. aspe'ct^ as in Shaks., 
Milt., etc.] 1. 1. tThe action of looking at ; 
contemplation ; gaze, view -1810 ; a look, a 
glance (alsoyf^f.) 1590. t»* Mental looking; 

regard, respect- 1673. 

X, That the basilisk killeth by a. Bacon. Some other 
Mistresse hath thy sweet aspects Com, Err, n. li. 113. 

II. I. Astral. The relative positions of the 

planets as they appear to an observer on the 
earth's surface at a given time. ( prop. The way | 
in which, from their relative positions, they look j 
upon each other.) ME. a. A looking, facing, j 
or fronting, in a given direction ; exposure 1667; 
the side or surface which fronts in any direction ' 
Z849, 3. Bearing; reference to 1509. 4. A | 

phase 1824. 5, Gram. A verbal form used to 

express action or being in respect of its incep- 
tion, duration, or completion 1853, 

X. Frendly aspectys of planetes Chaucer.^ Aspects 
In Sextile, Squarei and Trinei and Opposite Milt* 


Lp. X. X, 65S. a. The setting Sun.. with right 3. A- 
gainst the eastern Gate of Paradise Milt. R. E. iv. 

I 54 1. 3, Divers things , . which I hope have a public a. 

! C ROM WKLU 4. T wo aspects of one . . thought 187a 
I m. I. The look which one wears ; counten- 

I ance, face 1590, 2. The appearance presenttd 
j to the eye 1594 ; to the mind 1704. fa. concr. 

A thing seen ; an appearance -1722. 

X. Thy martial face and stout aspect Marlowte. Of 
. . vinegar a, Shaks. a. The physical a, of the countr>’ 
Green. The superficial aspects of Buddhism 1883. 
Hence Aspe*Ctable, -ible a. {now rare), visible; fit 
or fair to look upon. fAspe’Ctful a, benignant. 
'f*A.spe*ct, V. 1548. [ad- L, aspectare, freq. 
oiaspicere, Qi, respect, i. To look for, 

, expect -1584. 2. To look at, behold; watch 

-1698. 3. Of a planet : To look upon another 

in one of the ‘Aspects ‘ -1671. 4. To look on 

with favour (rare) 1663. 5. intr. To look; to 

have a bearing -1651. Hence Aspe’ctant a, 
ii/irr. facing each other. A*spected7>//, a. ti. 
(aspRcted), Looked at. t2. pple, or ad]. Look- 
ed at by a planet. 3. adj. Having an aspect, 
f -Aspe*ction. 1646. [ad. L. aspectionetndj 
The act of looking at, watching -1652. 

Aspen (a spen), ME. [f. Asp ^ ; cf. ashm.'\ 
adj. I. Of or belonging to the asp ; see Asp^. 
2. fig. Tremulous ; timorous M E. sb. = Asp ' 
1596. 

I. Lyk an a. leaf he qnok for ire Chaucer. 3. A. 
fear Chapman. 

fA’Sper, a*Spre, a. ME. [a. OF. aspre (mod. 
dpre) : — L. asper.'] i. Rough, nigged -1681. 
2. Harsh in sound, or taste -1639. 3- Harsh to | 
the feelings ; cruel -1578. 4. Of persons : Harsh 
-1630. 5. Hardy; mettled, savage -1503. j 

II Asper (se’spgj), sh.'l- [L. asper (sc. spiriius ') ; j 
see prec.] Gr. Gram. The rough breathing; 1 
the sign (‘) above an initial vowel, or over j 
= Roman h ; thus 2)s = hos, /d)S8os == rhabdos. \ 

Asper (3e‘sp3i),jA2 1589. [a.. Ft. aspre, ad. j 
Byzantine Gr. acrvpov, i. dairpos white (said to 
bead. L. asper).] A silver 'Turkish coin (120 
aspers==i piastre) ; now a 'money of account.’ 
Asperate (se-sp&ift), ppl. a. 1623. [ad. L 
asperafus.] Roughened, rough. Hence A*s* 
perate v. to make rough, rugged, or harsh. 

ALSperge(aspa’id,:5),z/. 1547. [a.F.asperger, 
ad. L. aspergere.] To sprinkle, besprinkle. 

Aspe*rge, sb. 1579. [^* prec. or next.] +A 
sprinkling of holy water; also, an aspergillum. 

Asperges (aspaud^fz). 1553. [a. L. as- 
perges, in Asperges me, Domine, hyssopo et mim- 
dabor, the opening words of the mass. Cf. F. 
aspergis.] R.C.Ch. =prec. 

Aspergill (se'sp3id3il), and nAspergiUtmi ■ 
(aespaad^i*!^). 1649. [f. L. aspergere-^ -ilium 
dim. suffix; cf. vexiUum.] R.C.Ch, A kind of 
brush used to sprinkle holy water; see Asper- 
ges. (The L. form is the more usual.) Hence 
Aspergblliform a. shaped like an a., as the 
stigmas of some grasses. 
jl Aspergi Hus. 1847. Biol. A genus of micro- 
scopic fungi, resembling the holy-water sprin- 
kler in appearance. 

Aspenfoliate, -ous (se sperifpa-li^, -lias), a. 
16 36. [f. mod.L, asperifolius (f. asper folium) 
4 -ATE, -OUS.] BoU Having rough leaves; for- 
merly spec, of the Boraginex. 

Asperity (aspeTiti). [ME. asprete, a. OF. as- 
prete (mod. dpreti) i — ^L. asperitaiem ; assim. to 
the L. word. ] i . U nevenness of surface, rough- 
ness ; concr. in pi. sharp or rough excrescences 
1491. 2. Roughness of savour, tartness (arch.) 
1620- 3. Harshness of sound (arch.) 1664. 4. 

Of style ; Lack of polish, ruggedness (arch.) 

5. Harshness to the feelings; hefice, 
hardship, difficulty. (The earliest sense ; arch. 
exc. in b. Bitter coldness, rigour.) ME. 6. 
Harshness of temper ; crabbedness, acrimony ; 
in pi. harsh, embittered feelings 1664, 

I. The asperities of the Moon H. More. 3. Our 
language, of which the chief defect is ruggedness and 
a. Johnson. 5. The nakedness and a. of the wintry 
world Johnson. 6. A. of reply Johnson. I 

fA*sperly,^i^fz/. ME. [f. Asper «.] Harshly; 
fiercely, bitterly -1531. 

Aspennous (aspo imas), a. 1853. 
&ffir€pfjLOs+-o\JS.] So/. andPAyj. 'Without seed, 1 
var. Aspe'rmatous. Hence Aspe^rmatism, 
lack of seed, impotence. i 


tAsi)e*m(e,z?. 1513. [ad. h. aspema- 

I ri.] To spurn. 

tA*spemess. [f. Asper a.} Bitterness. 
Chaucer. 

A*sperotiS, a. 1547. [f. L. asper t - ojjs . Cf. 
dexterous, etc.l i. Rough, rugged. (Xou 
techn.) t2. Rough-tasted 1670. ts. Cruel 
-1653. Hence A'sperously ad-j. [rare). 

Asperse (aspo'js), v. 1490- [f. L. aspers-^ 
aspergere; see ASPERGE.] i. To bespnnkle, 
bespatter with. 2. To "sprinkle, scatter 1607. 
1 3. To intermingle -1607. 4« To bespatter wz/A 
damaging imputations, etc. In 17th c. : Inju- 
riously and fadsely to charge with. 1611. 5. To 
slander, defame, traduce, \ilify 1647. 

1. She dide a. the place with the waters Caxtov. 
4.^ The calumnies with which the Jews had asperNed 
him Paley. 5. A libel tending to a. or vilify the hou‘=e 
of Commons Junius. To a. a man’s character i8£8. 
Hence AspeTsed a. i. Besprinkled ; spec, in 
Her. strew ed or powdered wi th small charges, x Ca- 
lumniated, defamed, tAspe*rsive a. defamatory; 
fdy adv. 

Aspersion (^paujgn). 1553. lad.L.aspe?'- 
sicnem; see Asperse.] i. The action of be- 
sprinkling, or of sprinkling or scattering. 2. 
That which is spnnkled 1610. 3. The action 

of casting damaging imputations, or false and 
injurious charges ; defamation 1633. 4. A 

damaging report ; a calumny, slander 1596. 

1. A. may answer the true end of baptkm Burnet 
3. Who by aspersions throw a stone At the head of 
others, hit their own G. Herbert. 4. The a. of bis 
being a great usurer Fuller. 

jjAspersoir (asperswar). 1851. [Fr.] An 
aspergillum,^ 

ii Aspersorium (sespojsosTinm). i86x. [med. 
L. f. asptrs- ; see -ORIUM.] A vessel for hold- 
ing the holy water used in ceremonial sprinkling. 

Asphalt (se'sfrelt, gesfse'lt). Also asphal- 
tum, esp. in scientific use. ME. [ad. late L. 
asphalton, -iu7)i, a, Gr. da<paKroVy var. of d- 
(r(pQXros, of foreign origin. The familiar use ol 
asphalt pavement gave a'sphalt.'\ x. A smooth, 
hard, brittle, black or brownish-black resinous 
mineral, a mixture of different h>drocarbons; 
called also mineral pitch, Jews' pitch, and in 
the O.T. slime ME. Also aitrih. 2. A com- 
position of bitumen, pitch, and sand, or made 
from natural bituminous limestones, used to 
pave streets and \yalks, etc. M ostly atirib. 1847. 

1. Cressets fed With Naphtha and Asphaltus Milt. 
P L. I. 729. A whole lake of a. is said to exist in, , 
Trinidad Kirwan, ^ z. Artificial aspkaliumx a mix- 
ture of coal-tar with sand, chalk, or lime. Hence 
Aspha’lt V. to cover or lay with a. AsphaTter, 
one who lays down a. AsphaTtic cu of the nature 
of, or containing, a., as in Asphaltic Pool', the Dead 
Sea Milt. AsphaTtite a. asphaltic. 
-Asphaltene (se-'siaeltfn). 1837. [a. mod.F 
asphalilne, f. Asphalt +-ENE.] them. An oxy- 
genated hydro-carbon, supposed to be the solid 
constituent of asphalt. 

Asphe*terism. 1794. [f. Gr. d-f tr^i^Tepo?, 
after (r^erepia ^6^.] The doctrine that there 
ought to be no pnvate property ; communism, 
Asphe'terize v. to practise asphetensm (raj-e). 

Asphodel (2e*sfi?dM). 1597. [ad. L., a. Gr. 
d(7(f)65eXos, of unkn. origin. Earlier Affodil, 
whence Daffodil.] BoL r. A genus of lilia- 
ceous plants, including the White Asphodel or 
King’s Spear, b. By the poets made an im- 
mortal flower, and said to cover the Elysian 
meads. (Cf. Homer Odyss. xi. 539.) 1634. at- 
trib. (occ = ' Elysian '.) 1831. 2. With qualifi- 

cations : a. Bog, English, or Lancashire A. 
(Narthecium Ossifragum), common on moor- 
lands. b. False A., in America, a species of 
Tofieldia. c. Scotch A. (Tofieldia palustris), a 
British siibalpine plant. 

1. b The dead are made to eat Asphodels about the 
Elysian meadows Sir T. Browne. The a. meadows 
of their youth Ruskin. Hence AspbodeTian a. 

II Asphyxia (Ksfi'ksia). 1706. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. dcr<pv^ia, L d-h cr<pv^ts (whence asphyxis, 
also used). See Asphyxy.] i. AV. Stoppage 
of the pulse. 2. The condition of suspended 
animation produced by a deficiency of oxygen 
in the blood; suffocation. Also fig. 1778. 

[In asphyxiated animals the pulse beats long after 
respiratory action has ceased.] 

a. Lingering a. of soul O. W, Holmes. ^ Hence 
Asphy 'xial a. of, pertaining to, or characterized by, a. 

Aspliyxiate v. 1836. [f prec.] 


<> (Ger, Kfi>ln). ^ (Fr. pe«). ii (Ger. Mailer)- ^ d«ne). v (cwrl). e (e®) (there), i (fO (rem). / (Fr. ftwre). 3 (ffr, fern, eari). 
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Toa£Eectwithasphyxia.to suffocate. Hence A- 

sphy xia*tion,the action of producing asphyxia, 
or condition of being asphyxiated 
Ai^tiyxiator (Ssfidsi.tfitai). 1882- [f. as 
prec ; see-ATOR.l An asphyxiating agent: an 
apparatus for extinguishing dre by the agenev 
of carbonic acid gas, etc. 

Asphynty 'fefi'ksi). 1784. [ad. Y ,asphyxie.\ 
= Asphyxia. Hence Asphyxy r. to a^-phyxi- 
ate. (ChieSy in pa. pple.) 

Aspic ^ (De*spik\ 1530. [a, F. aspu^ a, Pr., 
unexplained deriv. of L. aspzdem^ a^pzs ; see 
Asp 2.] I, By-form of Asp®, chiefly /Jffh Also 
attrib. Alsoyf^. 1649. 2. tramf A piece of 

ordnance which carnes a 12-pound shot, Q Ft.) 

I, Showing the aspic’s bite Ten vi son. A poison 
Lamb. The Aspicke of invadeing feare 1649. 

Aspic 2 (ffi-spik). 2604. [a. F. aspic (in 

AmiIc d' aspic) for spic, ad. It. spigo = OF. espic 
L. spicus, collateral form of spUaP\ The 
Great Lavender or Spike {Lavandula Spica). 
Aspics (se'spik). 1789. [a. F. aspic, as in 
' froid comma un aspic’. LittrA] A savoury 
meat jelly, made of and containing meat, fish, 
game, hard-boiled eggs, etc. Also attrib. 
Aspidistra (tespidi^stra). 1822* [mod.L., 
f. Gr. dcariS-, d<7trtsr shield, after inpisiral] A 
plant of the convallariaceous genus so named 
(of China and Japan), kept in dwelling rooms. 
Aspirant (aspoi’Tant, occas. se'spirant). 
1738. [a, F. and ad. L. aspirantem; see As- 
pire t/.j adj. = Aspiring 1814. sb. One who 
aspires; one who, with steady purpose, seeks 
advancement, privilege, or advantage 1738. 

sb. The way to greatness was left clear to a new set 
of aspirants Macaulay. The A to the Mysteries 

WAStBUKTON. 

Aspirate (ae*spir/t). 1669. [ad. L. aspira- 
tus\ see Aspire v, Cf. Fr. aspir£d\ A, ppL 
adj. Aspirated. 

B. sb. 2, A consonantal sound which is follow- 
ed by or blended with the sound of H 1727. 2. 
The simple sound of the letter H, or its equiva- 
lent the spiriius asper (*). Esp. applied to the 
initial h^. 1725. 

*. That the aspirates . . are real mutes or contact 
sounds.. is beyond question Whitney. 2. A Middle- 
march mercer of polite manners and superfluous aspi- 
rates Geo. Eliot. 

Aspirate (3s’spir^it),zj. 1700. [f.L aspircU-\ 
see prec. Cf. F. aspirer.') i. To pronounce 
with a breathing; to prefix H to a vowel, or add 
H or its supposed equivalent to a consonant 
sound. Also ahsol. 2. To draw out a gas or 
vapour from a vessel; cf. Aspirator 1880. 

I. Our 'w and k aspirate Dryden. % Erron. aspe- 
rate, after spiritiis asper. 

A^iration (aespir^i’Jon). ME. [ad. L. aspi- 
rationem ; see Aspire.] I. (From Aspire.) 
1 1. Inspiration -1535. 2. The action of breath- 
ing; a breath, sigh, teckn. The drawing in of 
air in, or as in, breathing. 1607. 3. The ac- 

tion of aspiring; steadfast desire for something 
above one 1606. 

3. That spirit of his In a. lifts him from the earth 
Tr. Cr, iv. v. 16. 

n. (From Aspirate.) i. The action of as- 
pirating ; see Aspirate v. ME. 2. An aspi- 
rated sound or letter; the letter H or its equiva- 
lent; the breathings (*) and (*) in Greek; = As- 
pirate sb, 1550. 

a. What is no substantial letterbutaliarea. Fuller. 
■jj Erron. asperaiion ; see prec. 

Aspirator (ae-spir^^toi). 1863. [f. L. aspi- 
rare. Cf. F. aspiratmr,'] He who or that which 
aspirates, breathes, or blows upon; spec, a. an 
apparatus for drawing a stream of air or gas 
through a tube ; b. an instrument for evacuating 
pus from abscesses by means of an exhausted 
receiver ; c. a kind of winnowing machine. 
Hence Aspi'ratory a. of or pertaining to aspi- 
ration {rare). 

Aspire (aspsiau), v, 1460. [ad. L. asp-, 
adspirare.'] fr* iians. To breathe to or into, 
to inspire -1633 ; intr. to exhale {rare) --1750. 
2. intr. To have a fixed desire or ambition for 
something at present above one; to seek to at- 
tain, to pant, long. Const to\ after, at, ffor; 
with inf , ; absol, 1460. ftrans. To be ambitious 
of, aim at -1816. 3. intr. To rise up, as smoke, 
etc.; hence to mount up, tower, rise high, I 


become tall. Xisofg. 1585. ^trans. To mount 
up to, reach, attain. .A-lso fig, -159^- 
a. Woman oght to be repressed if she a. to any 
dosoinioa Knox. Wilt thou x to guide the heaaenly 
Car Two Gent, m, L 153. i OrgiUo sees the^ golden 
pile a. Johnson, Jrans, That ga.lant spirit hath 
aspir’d ^e clouds Rom, ^ y-ul, in. i, 122. 

I Aspirin (se’spiriu). 1899. [G.] A sedative 
. drug composed of acetyl and salicylic acid ; a 

dose of this. 

Aspiring (asp3i»Tiq). 1565. [£. prec.] vlL 
* sb. Aspiration 1584 ; fupward tapering 1634. 

‘ ppl, a, I . Of lofty aim, ambitious 1577. 2 . Ris- 
ing, tapering upward 1565. fig. 1579. 

I. Two able and a. prelates. Hence -ly adv,, -ness. 

A*spish, a. 1608. [f. Asp ^ + -ish.] Of or 
pertaming to asps, 

Asplenitim, Bot, ; see Spleen wort. 
Asport (sespos’Jt), V, 1621. [ad. I., aspor- 
tare, 1 as- = abs- = ab- -h poriare.\ To carry 
away, remove feloniously. 

Asportation (sespoitdi-Jon). 1502. [ad. L. 
asportaiionem\ see prec.] The action of carry- 
ing off ; in Law, felonious removal of property. 
Aj-s-pon-t, adv, 1870. [A Spouting. 

A-sprawl, adv, 1878. [A prep.^l Sprawl- 
ing. 

A-sprea-d, adv, 1879. [A prepy\ Spread 
out. 

Asprete, obs. f. Asperity. 

A-sprotft, oiA/. 1880. \_KprepX] Sprouting. 
fAspy*, sb. MK [a. AF. *aspie == OF. 
espie.)^ = Spy sb. -1467. 

A-squa*t, 174^ [A/^^e/.l] Squatting. 
Asquint (askwimt), adv. (and ^2.). ME. [? f. 
A prep.^ + a word like Du. sekuinte * slant *. A- 
phet to squint adv., whence squint vb. and sb.] 

1. (To look) to one side ; obliquely, out at the 
corners of the eyes ME. Also transf and fig, 

2. (To look) with suspicion, askance {arch.) 

ME.; with bias (arch.) 1605; furtively [arch.) 
1727; tto cast a passing glance -1650. 3. esp. 

(To look) obliquely through defect in the eyes, 
so that they look in different directions ME. 
Also fig, 4. With other verbs {rare). Off to 
one side. ? Obs. 1645. 5. quasi-<z^i (Only in 

pred. or after the sb. eye.) 1643. 

A’Sqtd'irm, adv. 1866. [A prep, Squirm- 
ing (U.S.). 

A^ (ms). [OE. assa m,, perh. dim. of Old 
Northumbrian asai, assa/, assald, from the Cel- 
tic, evidently ad. L. asinus, displacing ^sol for 
^sel, the common Teut. form. The L. and Gr. 
names are prob. of Semitic origin,] i, A quad- 
ruped of the horse kind, but smaller, with long 
ears, tuft at end of tail, and black stripe across 
the shoulders. Called also donkey in familiar 
use (in Scotland cuddie). ^s.fig. ‘ Beast of bur- 
den ' 1614. c. In fables and proverbs, the type 
of clumsiness, ignorance, and stupidity. 2. 
Hence transf. An ignorant fellow, a conceited 
dolt 1578. 

X. He shall but beare them, as the Asse beares Gold 
Jul. C. IV. i. 21. A braying a. Cowper. c. An un- 
lettered king is a crowned a. Freeman. 

Phrases : i. To make an ass of. to treat as an ass, 
stultify. To make an ass of oneself to behave ab- 
surdly, 2. Asses' Bridge or Pons A sinorum : a name 
given to the fifth proposition of the first book of 
Euclid’s Elements. 3. Astr, The Two Asses : the 
stars y and 5 of the constellation Cancer, on either side 
of the nebula Praesepe (the Crib), 

Ass» V, mnee-wd. To call ass 1592 ; to act 
the ass 1647. 

Assafoetida, var. of Asafcetida. 
Assagai, assegai (se-sagai). 1625. [a. F. 
azagaye, or Pg. azagaia, a. Arab, az-zaghayah, 
i. e. az^-al- the, zagkdyah native Berber word; 
assegai is newspaper spelling.] A slender spear 
or lance of hard wood, usu. pointed with iron, 
used in battle. Grig, the native name of a Ber- 
ber weapon adopted by the Moors; in English 
use commonly the missile weapon of the South 
African tribes, b. attrib. Assagai tree, wood, 
a large South African tree {Curtisia faginea, 
N.O. Comacese), Hence A’ssagai, asse- v, 
to pierce with an a, 

II Assai (assai*), adv. [It.] Mtts. A direction : 
Very; as in adagio assai =* very slow. 

Ass^ (asii'l), V. [ME. asai/e, assaiU^ a. 
OF. asalir, asaillir (modi. assailUr) : — ^latepop. 


L. adsaliri, f. ad-rsjiire. Refash, with ass- in 
15th c., and in some senses influenced by Assay 
g To leap upon or at. 1. To attack a. by 
' physical means; b. with hostile action or mfiii- 


I cnee 1564; c. by speech or writing 1593. 2. 

I To address with reasoning or argument 1440. 

I 3. To approach \\ith the intention of master- 
I uig (an} thing arduous) i 62 o. yf;’'. Of states 

physical, emotional, or mental ME. 4. Of 
I things : To dash against, encounter 1667. ts- 
i To tempt, try -1564; to %\oo -1611. 6. absi/I. 

1 quasi-iTz/r. in prec. senses ME. ty. To ven- 
ture on. Assay -1595; to endeavour. Assay 

-1606. 

I. To a. one another like brute Beasts Steele, b. 
Virtue may be assail’d, but never hurt Milt, Comus 
539. Let crowds of Critics now my verse a. Pope. 
S he assailed her husband on the subject of taking work 
1333. 3. New pangs of mortal fear our minds a. Dry- 
den. 4. No rude noise mine ears assailing Cowper, 
$. Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assail’d Shaks. 
Bonn. xli. 6. Though troubles a. Newton. Hence 
Assai*! sb. assault {arch.), Assai’labld a. open to 
assault, or hostile criticism. fAssai'lableness. 
Assai'ler, one who assails. Assai'lment, the ac- 
tion of assailing; power of assailing. 

Assailant ^asFulant). 1532. [a. F. assail- 
lant\ see prec.j adj. Assailing {arch.) 1592. 
sb. I. He who, or that which, assails or attacks 
1532. 3. A hostile critic 1665. 

I. So shall we passe along, And neuer stir assailants 
Shaks. 2. The assailants of the syllogism Mill. 
Assamar (se'samai). 1863. [f. L. assus + 
amarus.] Chein. Reicheiibach’s name for the 
bitter substance produced when gum, sugar, 
starch, gluten, meat, bread, etc. are roasted in 
the air till they turn brown. 

Assapanick. 1706. [Amer. Ind,] Zool. 
The flying squirrel of Virginia and Maryland. 
Ass^ (asaut), v. 1523. [a. AF. assarier, 
OF. essarter : — ^late L. exsartare, f. ex -f 
fare, freq. of sar{r)ire to hoe, veed.] Law, 
To grub up trees and bushes from forest-land, 
so as to make it arable. Also absol. 

Assart (asa-it), sb, 1598. [a. AF., OF. 
essart, perh. formed in Fr. on prec. vb. See 
also Essart.] i. A piece of land converted 
into arable by assarting 1628. 2. The action of 

assarting 1598. Also attrib. So tAssa*rtment 
A'ssary. 1727. [ad. Gr. aaaapLov, or L. 
assarius — As.] A Roman copper coin, trans- 
lated by ‘ farthing ’ in N.T. 

Assassin (as^*sin). 1531. [a. F., or ad. It. 
assassino, ad. Arab, hashshdshin, lit. ‘ hashish- 
eaters ’. The European form is from the Arab, 
pi., as in Bedouin, Still accented a'ssassin in 
1679.] I* A hashish-eater. Hist, (in//.) 
Certain Moslem fanatics in the time of the Cru- 
sades, who were sent forth by their Sheikh, the 
‘ Old Man of the Mountains’, to murder the 
Christian leaders 1603. 3. Hence ; One who 

undertakes to put another to death by treacher- 
ous violence. (Used chiefly of the murderer of a 
public personage.) 1331. A\.zo fig. Also attrib. 

X. The assassins, .before they attacked an enemy, 
would intoxicate themselves with . . an inebriating 
electuary, called hashish J. W olff. 2. fig. Lord Byron 
was the a. of his own fame Dibdin. attrib. The a. 
spear Disraeli, var. fAssa'Ssinant. 
tAssa*ssm(e, v, 1647. [a. FI assassiner; 
see prec.] To assassinate. Also fig, -1788. 
fAssa-ssinate, sb, 1600. [In sense r, app. 
a. F. assassinat, ad. med.L. assassinatus; sense 

2 is unexplained. ] i. Assassination. Also fig. 
-1755. 3. —Assassin 2. Also fig, -1737. 

Assassinate (asa2-sin<?it), v. 1618. [f. med. 
"L. assassinat-, assassinare; see Assassin.] i. 
To kill by treacherous violence. Also absol. 
t2. To attack by an assassin -1706. ffo 

destroy or wound by treachery 1626. 

X. Brutus and Cassius . , conspired to a. him i6i8. 
3. Your rhimes a. our fame Dryden. Hence fAs- 
sa'ssinacy, assassination, Assa*ssinative a, dis- 
posed to a. {rare). Assa*ssinator, an assassin. As- 
sa'ssinatress, a female assassin. tAssa'Ssinous 
a, of the nature of assassins Milt. 

Assassination (asseisin^-Jan). 1605. [f. 
Assassinate; see -tion.] The action of as- 
sassinating ; the taking the life of any one by 
treacherous violence, esp. by a hired emissary, 
or volunteer. Also fig. 

If th’ A. Could trammell vp the Consequence^ and 
catch With his surcease, Successe Macb. i. vii. 2. 


fle (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cwt). g (Fr. chef), a (ever), ai (/, eye), ? (Fr. eau d^ vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). § (what), g (g<?t). 
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A^a*tion. ? Ch. 1605. [a. F., f. L. assareSj 

Roasting or kiking. 

Assault ;a=2'It I'SlE.ascuf.sL.OY.Gsaiit 
(IpAer tissaiif } : — Inte pop. h,^£:djaiiz^s, t sakus; 
cl Assail,. Altered to assault (after L } c 1530.] 

1. gen. An onset with hostile intent ; an attack 

uith blous or weapons. 2. The sudden 
charge of an attacking force against the walls 
of a cAy or fortress; a storm ME. 3. An un- 
lawful attack upon the person of another. (In 
Lazo a menacing word or action may constitute 
an assjnii’, the term battery hcmg added when 
an actual blow is indicted.) 1447. 4. An attack 

upon institutions, opinions, or customs 1449. 
5, iransf, and Jig. 1508. 6. esp. An attack by 

sp ntual enemies. (The earliest use in Eng.) 
ME. ty. A wooing -1611. 

I. In which a., we lost twelue hundred men Shaks. 
Assault tof or at arms) : an attack made upon each 
other by two fencers, etc., as an exercise or trial of 
skill ; a display of hand-to-hand military exercises. 

2. To vtakcy gvue^ a., to 'zvinj gain^ take^ carry by^ a. 

3. If one lifts up his cane, or his fist, in a threatning 
manner at another ; or strikes at him, but misses him ; 
this is an a. Blackstone. 4. Assaults upon the pre- 
rogative of parliament Claeendojc. ^ 5. The sharpe 
a^sautes of deth Fisher. 7- Inumcible against all 
assaults of affection Much Ado ii. iii. 120. 

Assault (as2‘lt), v. 1450. [a. OF. asauter, 
f. L.ad-i-saltare, W’hich replaced ad-, as-suliare, 
freq. of adsalire. Cf. prec. and Assail.] i. 
To make a violent hostile attack by physical 
means upon ; to commit an assault upon the 
person of (see Assault sb. 3). Also fig. or 
iransfi 2. = Assail v. 3. {arch, or Obs.) 1551. 
3. =sAssail V. 5. 1667. 4. To come upon, at- 
tack, invade, as disease, {arch, or Obs.) 1594. 
5. To tempt, try. {arch, or Obs.) 1529. 6. absol. 

chiefly in sense i. 1489. 

I, Naked as I am I will a. thee OtJu v.li. 258. As- 
saulting the constable De Foe. To a. a city or for-, 
tress : to storm it, 5, Satan ceaseth not to a. our faith 
Aqp. Sandys. HenceAssau'ltable^. Assaulter. 
fAssaU’t, adv. {adj.) ME. [a. F. a sautj\ 
In phr. Togo ox be assau{l)t : to seek the male, 
to rut -1601. 

Assay (as^‘)» aphet. Say, and 

refash. Essay, q.v. ME. [a. OF. assai, assay, 
van of essai, essay : — L. exagitt7n. * weighing 
f. exagere, exigere^ to weigh, examine, test, etc. 
Replaced since 1600 by Essay. ] i . The trying, 
in order to test the virtue, fitness, etc. (of a per- 
son or thing) . Obs. exc. as fig. of 3. ta. ' Trial ’ , 

tnbulation -1671; experiment -1768; experi- 
ence ME. only. 3. spec. The trial of metals, 
by touch, fire, etc.; the determination of the 
quantity of metal in an ore or alloy; or of the 
fineness of coin or bullion ME. 4. The sub- 
stance to be assayed 1837. 5. The trial of 

weights, measures, quality of bread, etc. by le- 
gal standard. Now Hist. 1601. 6. Tasting 

[arch.) 1477: '\fig. a foretaste -1605. 7. The 

act of tasting the food or drink before giving it 
to an exalted personage. Now Hist. 1547. 8. 
An endeavour {arch.) ME.; tbest effort -1797. 
tg. An assault -1705 ; a first tentative effort 
-1677 ; a sample -1675. i o. ta. Approved quali- 
ty, proof, etc. of metal, etc. -1596. b. Stan- 
dard of fineness in the precious metals 1820. 

X. A great a. of the human soul Ruskin. a. My 
way must lie Through many a hard a. Milt. P. P. 
I. 263, 7. Cup of assay ; a small cup with which a. of 
wine, etc. was taken. 8. A. of disobedience Bacon. 
9, Galling the gleaned Land with hot Assayes Shaks. 

Phr. : At all assays. (Also ai all, every, assay.) 
tAt every trial, or time of need; hence: At all events ; 
always -1658. t(Armed, ready) at all assays : ready 
for every event -1603. Comb. : a.-master, the master 
of an assay-house ; -ton, a weight of 29166^3 grams. 

Assay (as^i*), v. ME. [a. OF. as{s)ayer, 
as{s)aier : — ^late L. *exagiare, f. exagium ; see 
Assay sh. N o w archaic for Essay. ] 1 . To put 

to the proof, try ; to test. Obs. exc. as fig. of 3. 
^intr. To make trial {of) -1576. t2. To try by 
touch {Hi. and fig.) ME. 3. To make an assay 

(see Ass AY 3) 1440. Alsoy^. 4. With 

To try by tasting ; spec, to taste first (see As- 
say sb. 7). Now Hist. ME, ts* To practise 
by way of trial -1725. t6. To examine for the 
s^e of information -1622 ; to inquire —1664 ; 
to learn or know by experience -1597. ty. To 
try with afflictions -1596, temptations -1614, 
force -1676. t8. To assail with words, or ar- 

guments -1603; with love-proposals -1598. 9, 
To attempt, try to do ME.; intr. tto set one- 


self {io do) -1669 ; to do one*s best, endeavour 
ME. ; tto venture -1678. 

X. I shall . .his strength as oft a. Milt. P. R. ii. 233. 
a. Crist . . bad hint [Seynt Thomas] ssszye his woundes 
ME. 3. To a. it for lead iSiS, $* Let him tempt 
and now a. His utmost subtlety Milt. P. R. l 143 
9. The King’s strength was failing, but he assayed to 
show himself in the usual kingly state Freema^n. 
Hence Assayable a. Assaying vbl. sb. the action 
of proving or trying ; spec, the trial of metals ; ^Mus. 
a preliminary flourish. 

Assayer ME. [a. AF. assaior, 

-our, f. assayer to Assay.] i. One who tries, 
or finds out by trial. 2. One who assays metals 
1618. 3. An officer who tastes food before it is 

I served to a prince or lord (L.prxgustator). (In 
■ this sense prob. confused with AssEOUR, ' he 1 
who sets the table '.) ME. | 

tAsseaij 27. ME. [Later form of asseele, for 
earlier '^ansele, ensele, a. OF. enseelcr late L. 
i 7 zsigillare (see Enseal).] To set one’s seal 
to -1492; to seal up. Also fig. ME. only. 
tAssecu-re, v. 1594. [ad. medX, assecurare, 
f. L. as- — ad- -f securus.) To make secure; to 
assure -1597. Hence tAssecu'rance. tAsse- 
cuxa’tion. 

•{■Assecu*tion. 1630. [f. L. assecut-^ assequil\ 
The action of obtaining, acquirement -1726. 

Assegai, recent var. of Assagai. 
fAssei’ze, v. rare, [tzr- = A.- pref. ii.] To 
seize. Marlowe. ; 

Asself (^e*lf), V. 1632. [As- prefil To 
take to oneself, appropriate. 

Assemblage (ase'mbled^'). 1704. [a. E., f. 
assemble}'', see Assemble v.'^ and -age.] i. A 
bringing or coming together; the state of being 
collected 1730. 2. The joining of two things. 

Obs. exc. in Caipentry. 1727. 3. A number 

of persons gathered together. (Less formal than 
asseznbly.) 1741. 4. A collection of things 1704. 

I. The first a. of the thegns at York Freeman. 3. 
An a. of all ages and nations H. Walpole. 4. An a. 
of bare poles 1833. var. fAssembla'tion, 
fAsse-mblance 1. 1485. [a. F. late L. 
assimulaniia ; see Assemble Assemblage, 
assembling -1596. 

t Asse*mblance 2 . 1485. [a. F. in sense of 
Assemble v.^] Semblance, show -1597. var. 
tAsse*mblant. 

Assemble (ase'mb’l), ME. [a. OF. 
a(s)sembler : — L. ad-, asszmulare, f. ad-i-szmul.] 
Occ. strengthened by together. 1. To bring to- 
gether into one place, company, or mass ; to 
collect, convene; ^formerly, to heap up ME. 
t2. To unite {to or with) -1483; to couple (sexu- 
ally) ME. only. 3. intr. To come together into 
one place or company ; to congregate, meet 
ME. t4. esp. To meet in fight -1513. 

X. To a. on yche side soudiours ynoch ME, These 
proverbs . . I assembled F ranklin. 3. The Parliament 
assembled in November i860. refl. All the men of 
Israel assembled themselves unto king Solomon 
1 Kings viii. 2. 

fAsse^mble, z>.2 1483. [a. OF. a{s)sembler, 
perh. confused w. rtssembler\ see Resemble.] 
I'o compare; to resemble -1550. 

Asse-inble, sb. 1883. [Assemble vAg, in 
the imperative.] Mil, The second beat of the 
drum, or other signal, ordering soldiers to 
strike tents and stand to arms. Cf. Assembly. 
tAsse*mblemeiit. 1470. [a. OF., f. assem- 
bler; see Assemble v.^ and -ment.] An as- 
sembly, assemblage -1643. 

Assembler (ase-mbloi). 1635. [f. Assemble 
v.^"] I. One who collects or convenes. a. 
One who takes part in an assembly, e.g. in 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines 1647. 

Assembly (ase*mbli). ME. \?i.OY.a{s)sem- 
blee, sb., f. fem. pa. pple. of assembler; see AS- 
SEMBLE vJ Cf. army.'] i. — Assemblage 1. 
ta. The coming together of two persons or 
things -1483; hostile meeting, attack -1535. 
3. A gathering of persons, a concourse, throng 
ME. 4. esp. A gathering of persons for de- 
lib^tion and decision ; a deliberative body, a 
legislative council ME. 5. A congregation 
1600. 6. A social gathering, either private, as 

a modem * reception ’ or * at-home or public, 
as in the x8th century 1590. ty. « Assem- 
blage 4. -1699. 8. A military call by drum or 
bugle. ■, Cf. Assemble 1727. 

3. If there bee any in this A., any deerc Friend of 
Caesar’s Jul. C. in. li. 19. 4. Assembly or General 


Assembly z the name given to the legislature in some 
of the United States of America. General A. of the 
Church of Scotland^; the repres€iatati\e body which 
meets annually to direct Us affairs, National A. of 
France : the popularly-electejd^uranch of the legisla- 
ture. Wesimiftster A. of Divines, appointed bj’ the 
Long Parliament in 1643, to aid in settling the govern- 
ment and Iitur^ of the Cburi-h of England (whence 
The Assembles Catechism) 6. He will find admit- 
tance into all thecrowded Balls and .\ssembues Foote. 

Cofnb. ; a.-mail, a member of an A, (sense 4) , -room, 
a room in which assemblies (sense 6j were formerly 
held, and in which balls, eta are now given. 

Assent (asemt), v. ME. [a. OF. a{slsenter 
: — L. assentare {-af'i), irreg. freq. of L. assentire 
{-irt), £ as-=-ad~ -I sentire, w'hence also mod.F, 
asscntir?\^ i. intr. To give the concurrence of 
one’s will, to agree to, to comply with [arch , 
exc. as said of the sovereign assenting to a 
measure, or as in 4). Replaced by consent. 
\trans, (ellipt.) To agree to -1675. fa. intr. 
To agree together, determine. Const to, into. 
-1470. trans. To agree upon (a thing) -1591. 
ts. intr. To submit, yield {to) -1636. 4. To 

giveor express one’s agreement with a statement 
or matter of opinion. Const, to, ^with, \u 7 tto. 
(The mod. use as distinguished from Con- 
sent.) ME. ts. refi. in prec. senses -1485. 

1. The Lords passed a resolution to which the King 
assented 1863. 4. Assenting to the premises, we reject 
the conclusion F. Hall. Damn with faint praise, 
assent with civil leer Pope. Hence tAsse*ntaiit 
(repL by Assentient) ppl. a. assenting : agreeing ; 
sb. one who assents or consents to. Assemter, one 
who assents or consents. Assemtingly adv. As- 
semtive a. inclined to assent, Assemtiveness. 
Assent (asemt), sb. ME. [a. OF. a(s)se7tt, 
£ assenter; see prec.] i. The concurrence of 
the will, compliance with a desire {arch, and 
repl. by consent, exc. as in next). 3. Official, 
judicial, or formal sanction; the action or in- 
strument that signifies such sanction ME. ts* 
Accord -1718 t4. Opinion -1559. 5* Agree- 

ment with a statement, or matter of opinion; 
mental acceptance. (The mod. use as distin- 
guished from Consent.) 1534. 

3. I will notbyng graunt withowt the under shreves 
a, I. Paston. 3. Made kyng by a. of the britons 
Caxton. Phr. By or with one assent, common assent. 
5. Our a. to the conclusion being grounded on the truth 
of the premises M ill. The deliberate assent and con- 
sent of a parliament Stubbs. var. Assemtment 
(arch. rare). 

fAsscnt, pa. ppk. [f. Send.] Sent forth ; 
sent for. Gower. 

Assenta-neous, a, [£ late L. assentaneus + 
-OUS.] Inclined to assent, deferential. Landor. 
Assenta*tion. 1481. [a. F., ad. L. 
tioncm ; see Assent v."} The (obsequious or 
servile) expression or act of assent. 

Abject flattery and indiscriminate a. degrade Ches- 
TERF. Hence Assenta*tious a. 

Assentator (^sent^dw), 1531. [a. L.] 
One who assents to or connives at. Hence 
Assemtato rily adv. {rare). 

Assentient (asemjent). 1851. [ad. L. as- 
sentientem. Replaces assentani.'] ppl. a. As- 
senting, accordant, sb. An assenter 1859. 
AkSsentor (ase*nt^7i). 1880. [See -or.] An 
assenter; spec, used of those who, in addition 
to the proposer and seconder, subscribe the 
nomination-paper of a candidate in an election. 
fAsseoiir. ME. only. [OF., f. asseoir.) An 
officer who used to set the king’s table for din- 
ner. Cf. Assayer 3 and Assewer. 

Assert (assut), Z/. 1604. [i.E. assert-, as- 
serere, to put one's hand on the head of a slave, 
either to set him free or claim him. Cf. also 
med.L. asseriare.'] ti. To set free (rare). (Cf. 
L. assere 7 'e in libertatem.) -1699. j 2 . To 

take the part of; to champion, protect.^ Cf. 4. 
-1814. 3. To claim as belonging to (arch.) 1652 ; 

tto lay claim to -1791. 4. To vindicate a (dis- 
puted) claim to (anything) 1649. 5. To declare 
formally and distinctly, aver, affirm 1604. t6. 
To affirm the existence of -1724 ; to bespeak 
{rare) -1823; to state -1677. 

I a. That I may a. th’ eternal Providence, And justifie 
the waycs of God to men Milt, P. L. i. 25. 4. To a. 
one’s rights Junius. 7 b assert oneself, to insist upon 
the recognition of one’srights or claims, and takemeans 
to secure them. 5. It is not directly asserted, but it 
seems to be implied Freeman. Common sense asserts 
the existence of a reality H. Spencer. Hence tAs- 
se’rt, assertion (rare), Asse^rtable, -ible a, capa- 
1 ble or worthy of being asserted. AsseTtative a. 
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(rara ) = Assertive. AsseTted a, claimed, main- 
tained; affirmed, Asse*rter. 

Assertion (asaujaa). 1449. [ad. L. asser- 
tionem\ see ASSERT.] fi- The action of set- 
ting free -1707. a. The action of maintaining 
or defending a cause; vindication {arch.) 1532. 

3. Insistance upon a right or claim 1660. 4. 

The action of positively stating ; declaration, 
averment 1449; a positive statement, a declara- 
tion 1531. 

a. Flinching from the a. of his daughter’s reputation 
Scott. 3. An a. of her right of arbitrary taxation 
Greem. The haughty and defiant sel/-asseriion of 
Dante Lowell- 4. Looseness of a. Church, A sweep- 
ing, unqualified a, Hazlitt. 

AssertivQ vas5*itiv), a, 1562. [f. Assert 
O f the nature of, or characterized by, as- 
sertion ; declaratory, afitirmalive ; dogmatic, 
positive. Hence Asse*rtive4y adv., -ness. 

AssertOT (asoutpr, -az). 1566. [a. L. ; see 
Assert v.I ti- (In L. senses) One who liber- 
ates, or lays claim to, a slave -1678. a. A 
champion, vindicator, advocate 1647. z* One 
who makes a positive statement 1646. 
Assertorial (aesoitoa'rial), a, 1863. [f. 
prec. ] Logk. Of the nature of assertion, aJffirm- 
ing that a thing is ; opp. to problematical ^ and 
7iecessary or apodicHcaL var. Asserto'rical. 
Hence AssertoTiallyCidt^. ; var.AssertoTically. 

Assertory (asfiutsri), a. 161'], [f. as prec.] 

1. Assertive, affirmative 1639. 2. Logic. = 

Assertorial 1837. 

I. Assertory oath : one taken in support of a present 
statement, ^ opp. to a promissory oath, 

Asservilize(as 5 uvibiz),z/. rare. 1877. 

As- pref} + Servile.] To make servile, var. 
tAsse*rvile. 

Assess (ase*s), V. Aphet. CESS, Sess. 1447. 
[a. OF. assessor : — late L. assessare^ freq, of <2 j- 
sidere^ f, ad--¥sedere. Cf. mod. Fr. asseoir^ and 
Assize.] i. To fix the amount of (taxation, 
fine, etc.) to be paid by a person or community. 

2. To determine the amount of and impose upon 

1495' 3* To impose a fine or tax upon; to tax, 

fine. Const, in, at the amount. 1494. Also Jig. 

4. To estimate officially the value of (property ’ 
or income) for taxation 1809. 

a, A forced loan was assessed upon the whole king- 
dom Green, 3. John Hampden was assessed twenty 
shillings Cox. 4. To a. a person’s annual income 1842. 
Hence tAsse*ss(ejr^.= Assessment. Asse*ssable, 
-ible <x. capable of being assessed, liable to assess- 
ment. Asse’ssably adv. ratably. 

Assessed (ase-st), 7^/. a. 1552. [f. Assess 
+-ED.] I. Fixed by assessment 1796. 2. 

Subject to taxation, taxed, fined 1552. 

I. Assessed taxes : those on inhabit^ houses, male 
servants, carriages, dogs, hair-powder, armorial bear- 
ings, and game. 

Assessioa (ase-Jan). 1447. [ad. L. asses- 
sionem ; see Assess. ] i. A sitting beside or 
together; a session 1560. fa. = Assessment 
ME. only. Hence Asse’ssionary a. pertain- 
ing to a. or assessors. ? Obs. 

Assessment (ase*sment). 1540. [f. Assess 
z^.-h-MENT.] The action of assessing; the a- 
mount assessed, i. The determination of the 
amount of taxation, etc., to be paid 1548. 2. 

The scheme of charge or taxation 1700. 3. The 
amount of charge so determined upon 1611. 4. 
Offidad valuation of property or income for the 
purposes of taxation ; the value assigned to it 
1540. Estimation 1626. 6. attrib. 1870. 

1. The assessement of., fines 1548. 5. In the com- 

parative a. of Helleuic forces Gbote. 

Assessor (ase*s9i). ME. [a. OF. assessmr 
(mod. assesseur] : — L. assessorem; see Assess v."] 
I. One who sits beside; hence, one who shares 
another's position, rank, etc. 1667. 2. One 

who sits as assistant or adviser to a judge or 
m^strate; esp. an assistant skilled in technical 
points of law, commercial usage, navigation, 
etc. [The earliest sense in Eng.J ME. 3. 
One who assesses taxes ; one who assesses in- 
come or property for taxadon 1611. 4. transf 
or Jig. in prec. senses 1625. 

X. whence to his Son, Th* A of his Throne, he thus 
heg^an Milt. P. L. vi. 67a a. The body of unlearned 
assessors, termed-. Jurymen Bentham, Hence As- 
sesao*rial a. of or pertaining to an a. or assessors ; 

fAsse^ssory . Asse'ssorship, the office, posi- 
tion, or function of an a. 

xA ME. [a. OF. a{s)set (pro- 
nouac^ dTO'/) , orig. the same word as assez 


no 
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adv. : — ^late L. ad satis. The word had no con- 
nexion in Eng. with assets.] Satisfaction ; a- 
men^ -1494. Hence tAsse*tlie v. to satisfy. 
Assets (se'sets). 1531. [a. late AF. assets 
late pop. L. ad satis ‘ to sufficiency as in 
aver asseiz ‘to have sufficient'. Ong. sing., 
but now treated as pL, with sing, asset. i. 
Lavs Orig. : Sufficient estate or effects ; esp. 
‘ Goods enough to discharge that burthen, 
which is cast upon the executor or heir, in satis- 
fying the testator's or ancestor’s debts and lega- 
cies ' (Cowell). 2. Extended to : Any property 
or effects liable to be applied as sn sense i. 
(Now a collective plural.) 1583. 3, Law and 

Comm. Effects of an insolvent debtor or bank- 
rupt, applicable to the payment of his debts ; 
and by extension : -All the property of a person 
or company w-hich may be made liable for his 
or their debts, (In this sense used os pi., with 
sing, asset.). Also Jig. 1675. 

X. Unlesse that he hath A. by discent in Fee simple 
1574. 2. Assets in ha^: effects in the hands of 

executors which are applicable to discharge the tesm- 
tor’s debts. He left not assids enough to bury him 
Collier. 3. A very doubtful asset {mod.). 

Assever ;ase'v3j), v. arch. 1581. [ad. L. 
asserverare, f. as- ^ad-¥ sevems. ] To asseverate. 
HencetAsse*vering7>;>/.tz.solemiilyaffirmative. 
Asseverate (asewereff), v. 1791. [f. L. 
asseverat- ; see prec.] To affirm solemnly, as- 
sert emphatically, avouch, aver. 

They asseverated that they saw no child 1^91. Hence 
tAsse'verantly adv. Asse*vera*tmgly adv. 
Asse*vera1ive, Asse'veraitory adjs. of, pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by asseveration. 
Aja^veration (asew&^-Jon). 1556. [ad. L. 
asserjeraiionem. ] i . The action of asseverating 
1564- 2. That which is asseverated ; a solemn 
or emphatic declaration or assertion 1556. 3. 

Emphatic confirmation; an oath 1602. 

X. With more or lesse a., as they [things] stand^ . . 
prooued more or lesse Bacon. 3. With many choice 
asseverations Dickens. 

fAssewer. 1478. [? Used as identical with 
Asseour, and also as if a compound of Sewer. 
Cf. also Assayer 3.] An officer who used to 
set the table for a banquet, or who himself car- 
ried in and arranged the dishes ; a sewer -1483. 
A'SS-head. 1550. [See Ass 2 and Head.] 
A stui)id fellow. Hence A*ss-hea*ded a. stupid. 
Assibilate (asi‘bil^‘t), v. 1844. [f. L. as- 
sibilat-, ads-, assibilare.] To give a sibilant 
sound to. Hence Assibilaiion, pronunciation 
with a sibilant sound. 

-AiSsidaean, -ean, -iaa (aesidf-an). ME. [f. 
Gr. *A(nddtoi (ad. Hdh. Adsidim, saints) + -an.] 
a. orig. : One of the Jews who, under the leader- 
ship of Mattathias, opposed the attempts of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes to introduce idolaUy among 
them, (i Macc. ii. 42.) b. later : A member of 
a Jewish sect professingpeculiarlyintimate com- 
munion with God; more usu. Chasidim, 
fA'SSiden'L 1753. [ad. L. asslde^tiem; see 
Assess v.] adj. Usually, but not always, ac- 
companying (a disease), sb. [sc. symptom.] 
Hence^ tA'ssidence {rare). 
f Assi'dual, a. ME. [a. OF. assiduel, f. L. 
assiduus; see-AL^J i. == Assiduous i. -1651. 
2. = Assiduous 3. -1678. Hence tAssi’dually 
adv. constantly. 

t-Assi’dtiate, a. 1494. [f. assidtuU-, assidu- 
are, f. assiduus Assiduous.] Constantly exer- 
cised -16^8. Hence tAssi'duately adv. 
Assiduity (aesidiw-iti). 1605. [ad. L. as- 
siduitatem, f. assiduus.] Constant or close at- 
tention to the business in hand, imremitting 
application, perseverance. 3. Persistent en- 
deavour to please (arch.) 1630; esp. in pi. con- 
stant attentions 1683. t3. Frequency -1668. 

I. To fail in a purpose for want of a. Geo, Eliot, 
a. The obsequiousnesse and a. of the Court 1630. 

Assiduous (asrdi«|3s), a. 1538. [f. L. as- 
siduus (f. assidere\ see Assess v.) + -ous.] i. 
Constantin application to the businessin hand, 
persevering, sedulous 1660. a. Obsequiously 
attentive {arch.) 1725. 3* Of actions: Unre- 
mitting, persistent 1538. j 

X, To^^ a. in our prayers Jer. Taylor, a. Few can I 
be a. without servility Johnson. 3. To wearie him 
with my a. cries Milt. P. L. xl 310. Hence Assi*« 
duou^y adv. Assi'duousness, assiduity. 
fAssie'ge, v. [ME. asege^ a. OF. asegier 
(mod. assiiger) : — ^late L. assediare, f. as- ss ad- + 


sedium (cf. obsidium).] To besiege, beset. 
Hence tAssie*ge, Assie*gement sbs. a siege. 
Assieiitist(3esi|e'ntist). 1713* [f. next-r-iST.] 
A party to an Assiento contract; a shareholder 
in an Assiento company. 

■; Assiento, asiento (asyerntt?, sesiie-nh?). 
1714. ; Sp.] A contract, or convention between 
the King of Spain and other powers, for fur- 
nishing the Spanish dominions m America with 
negro slaves, spec. That made between Great 
Bntain and Spain at the peace of Utrecht. 
llAssiette (asyet). 1869. [Fr. «= seat, site.] 
Bookbinding. A composition laid on the cut 
edges of books before gilding them. 

A*ssify, V. 1804. [f. Ass.J To make an ass 
of {joc.). 

Assign (^oi*n), v. ME. [a. OF. a(s)s{gner 
: — L. ad-, assignare, f. ad-¥ signare, f. signum.] 
L i« To allot (to); to appoint, apportion, make 
over. 3. To transfer or formally make over to 
another. In Png. Law the appropriate word to 
express the transference of personal property. 
!ME. 3, To allot or appoint to a person, or for 
a purpose ME. t4. 'To prescribe (a course of 
action) -1607. 5. 'To appoint, designate, for an 

office, duty, or fate. Obs. exc. in Law. ME. 6. 
To settle or authoritatively determine (a time 
or period) ME. 7. To lay down as a thing as- 
certained 1664. 

I. The work which here God hath assign’d us Milt. 
3. The Lords assigned us five very worthy lawyers 
Bp, Hall. 5. If the founder has. .assigned any other 
person to be visitor BlAckstone. ^ 6. A hell to the 

duration of which no period is assigned 1S83. 

n. To point out exactly, designate, specify 
ME. ; spec, in Law 1672. 

The special locality which Jewish tradition has as- 
signed for the place Stanley. 

in. "To ascribe, attribute, or refer 1541 ; to 
ascribe (a reason) to or as accounting for 1489; 
to allege, suggest (as a reason, etc.) 166^, 

To a. a motivetobebaviour Junius, a supposition of 
forgery Paley, Hence Assrgner, one who assigns j 
see the vb. 

t Assign, sbX L [f. Assign v .] Command 
1633. . [^* Sign sb.] A sign, portent 1601. 

Assign (^3i*n), sb.'^ 1450. [ME. assigjie 
(trisyllabic), a. F. assign/, has given assign and 
assignee, ME. -e becoming mute in the former 
in the 15th c. Cf. ASSIGNEE.] ti. = Assignee 
I. -1714. 2. = Assignee 2. Esp. \nheirs and 
assigns. 1450. ts- An appurtenance Shaks. 
Assignable (assi-nabl), a. 1659. [f. As- 
sign V.] I . That may be assigned 1 809, speci- 
fied 1659, referred as belonging/^? 1673, alleged 
as accounting for 1659. Hence Assi gnabi’lity. 
Assi’gnably adv. 

il Assignat (ag*signaet, asin^a*). 1790. [Fr., 
ad, L. asszgnatum.] Paper money issued by 
the revolutionary government of France, on se- 
curity ^of the^ state lands. Cf. Assignation 4. 
Assigmtion (sesignd^-Jan). ME. [a. OF. 
assignacion, ad. L. assignationem; see Assign 
z/.and-ATiON.] I. The action of allotting; ap- 
portionment 1600. 3. The action of legally as- 
signing (see Assign v. 2). Also a. formal de- 
claration of transference ; b. the transferred in- 
terest, (Now usu. Assignment.) 1579. ta* 
The setting apart of certain revenue to meet a 
claim. Also a. the mandate granting the money ; 
b. the amount set apart. -1747. 4, Paper cur- 

rency; a bill, an assignat 167.^^ ts- Appoint- 
ment to office -1656; prescription, order -1605. 
6. The arrangement of a particular time and 
place {esp. for an interview) ; an appointment, 
tryst 16&. 7. Attribution as belonging or due 
to 1603, 

I. Not a Matter of Choice, hut of divine A. 1716. 

6. Compelled to make assignations with as much 
secrecy as two young lovers 1854. 

dgnee (sesinP). ME. [See Assign sh.^ 
Here final -e, preserved through law French, 
has been refash, as -ee, (Cf. avowee.)] ppl. a, 
Assi^ed, appointed 1494. 
appointed to act for another; a deputy, agent, 
or representative ME. 3. One to whom a right 
of property is legally transferred 1467. 

3. Assignees in bankruptcy'.^ those to whom the 
management^ realization, and distribution of a bank- 
rupt’s estate is committed, on behalf of the creditors. 
Hence Assigneedsm, the practice of appointing 
assignees. A^signee*sbip. 

Assignment (asoimment). ME. [a. OF. 
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assigytanmi, ad. late L. assignaimnimm; see As- 
sign vP !• The action of appointing as a 
share, allotment 1460. a. Legal transference of 1 
a right, etc. (cf. Assign z\ 2) ; the document 
effecting or anthonzing it 1592. fa. = Assig- 
nation 3. -167S ; b. = Assignation 4. -1708. 
4. The allotting of convicts as unpaid servants 
to colonists 1843. ts* Appointment to office; 
setting apart for a purpose -1600 ; appointment, 
command -1744. 6. =Assignation 7, 170^. 

7. Statement (of a reason) 1651 ; specification 
1646. 

I. A of lands to the veterans Merivale. 6. By his 
a. of definite functions to definite organs Lewes, 
A^ignor(tesinp-i), 1668. [f. Assign - i- - or.] 
Law. One who assies a right or propertyr 
(Correlative with assignee,) 

Assimilable (asiTnilabl), a, 1646. [ad. 
late L. assimilahilis ; see Assimilate.] i. 
That may be appropriated as nourishment 1667. 

2. That may he likened io 1847. Also as sb, 
1646. Hence Asshmilabidity, 
fAssi'inilate. 1671. [ad. L. asszmilaius,] 
pple. Likened, si. That which is like. 
Assimilate (asi’mik^t), v, 1578. [f. L. as- 
siimlat-.assimilare, f. ad- + similisP\ 1 . To make 
or be like. i. To cause to resemble 1628. 
Const, with, (Influenced by II.) 1849. To 
make alike 1785. 2. intr. To be or become like 

10 1837; also with ‘miik, (See i.) 1768. 3. To 

adapt io {arch.) 1664, intr. (for reji,) To con- 
form io {arch.) 1792. 4. To liken, compare, 

class. Const, io, with, 1616. +5. To be like, 

take after -1661. 

X. To a- our law in this respect to the law of Scot- 
land Bright, z. Which revenues, .do always a., or 
take the same nature, with the antient revenues B lack- 
stone. 4. Marcus Aurelius mournfully assimilated 
the r^rp^ of a conqueror to that of a simple robber 
Lecky. 

TT, To absorb and incorporate. i. To con- 
vert into a substance of its own nature; to ab- 
sorb into the system, incorporate. Also Jg. 
1578. 2. znir. To become absorbed or incor- 

porated into the system- Alsoyfgc 1626. ^Oc- 
cas- for AssimULATE, q. v, 

1. Aliment that is easily assimilated, and turned into 
blood Arbuthnot. a. Jig;, I am a foreign material, 
and cannot a. with the Church of England J. H. New- 
MAN. Hence Assi'milative of, characterized 
by, or tending to assimilation j that maybe or has 
been assimilated. Assi'milator, he who or that 
which assimilates. Asshmilatory a, assimilative, 
vars. tA^si'nule, Assi'milize. 

Assimilation (asi:mil^*j9n). Also-ulatioii. 
1605. [ad. L. assimilation em, f. assimilare.] 
I. The action of making or becoming like; the 
state of being like ; similarity, likeness. 2. 
Conformity with {arch.) 1677, 3- Comparison 

1855. 4. Conversion into a similar substance; 

esp, the conversion by an animal or plant of ex- 
traneous material into fluids and tissues identi- 
cal with its own. (By some restricted to the 
final stage.) Also Jig, 1626. 

X. Wisdom. .is. .an a. to the Deity x66o. 4. A.. . is 
the ultimate term of nutrition Todd. j^g. Which, by 
a bland a., incorporated into politics the sentiments 
which beautify and soften private society Burke. 
fAisi'miilate, v. 1630. [f. assimulat~j as- 
simulare, var. oiassimilarem sense of simulare\ 
see Assimilate t/.] = Assimilate -1652. 
Assinego, var. of Asinego. 

Assimiate, v. Corrupt f. Insinuate. 

11 Assise (asrz). 1882. [mod.Fr. >=« layer ; 
see Assize.] Geol, A formation consisting of 
parallel beds of rock agreeing m their organic 
remains. 

Assish (ae*sij), a, rare. 1587. [f. Ass.] 
Stupid. Hence A’ssishness, 

Assist (asrst), v. 1514. [a* F. assister, ad. 
L. assistere, f. as--¥sisterej\ ti. intr. To 
take one’s stand io or towards; fig, to stand io 
(an opinion) -1646. trans. To stand near, or 
by ; to attend -1650. ta. /mwj. To join. Also 
cbsol. -1610. 3. intr. To be present (tz/) as a 

spectator (now treated as Fr.), or as taking part 
1626. 4. To aid, help; to second, to succour, 

to promote 1547. absol. and intr, 1514. Const. 
\to, in, or ittf, 

9. The King, and Prince, at prasrers, let’s a, them 
Tymjf, t. i. 57.^ 3. To a. at a solemn Masse 1626. The 
dinner at which we have just assisted Thackeray, 
4 To a. the rebellious Gauls 1683, a friendless person 
Steelb, (hgesdon {mod,). To a. m the murder of her 


husband Broome. Hence Assi*ster, -or (legal var.), 
he who assists (senses 3, 4). Assi'stful a, lObs, 
Assi'sdng ppL a, fborderingt fattcndant; giving 
aid. A.ssi*stless cu poet, helpless. 

Assistance (^i-st^s). ME. [a. F., f. as- 
szsier; see Assist r/. and -A NCE.] i. Presence, 
attendance (Obs. exc. as Fr.) 1520. 2. collect, 

(rarely pl^ Persons present, bystanders. {Obs, 
exc. as re-adopted from Fr.) 1491. 3. The 
action of helping or aiding ; also, the help 
afforded, aid, relief. Formerly often in pi. ME. 
t4. collect, (rarely//.) A body of helpers; see 
Assistant sb, 3. -1^2. 

1. His sumptuous burial.. solemnized with so great 
an a. of all the University Milton. 3. By the . .assys- 
tence of alrayghty god Trev'isa. 4. After them the 
Court of A 1^2. 

ALSSistant (asi*stMt). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
assisientem. The sp. follows the Fr.] A, adj. 
ti. Standing or remaining by, present -1677. 
2. Present to help; auxiliary \to) ME. 

2. Animals a. to man 1858. The Assistant-Surgeon’s 
Tent 1844, 

B. sb. ti. One who is present; one who takes 
part, Usu, in//. -1781, 2. A helper; a pro- 

moter; also, a means of help, an aid 1541. 3. 
spec. a. A deputy-judge, b. An official auxiliary 
to the Father-Gener^ of the Jesuits, c. Court 
of Assistants: certain senior members who 
manage the affairs of the City of London Com- 
panies 1611. 

*. Numbers and rhymes.. as assistants^ to memory 
Mrs, Chapone. Hence Assi'stantsliip. 

Assith, -ment, obs. ff. Assyth, -ment. 

Assize (as9i*z). [ME. asise, assyse, a. OF. 
asise, assise, subst. use of pa. pple. fern, of as- 
seoir: — L. assidere', cf. Assess, ^ In the sense of 
’assessment’ corrupted to acise, accise, now 
corruptly Excise. Also aphet. as Size.] ti. 
A sitting of a consultative or legislative body, 
2. The decree or edict made at such a sitting. 
Now Hist. ME. tb. Hence gen. Ordinance, 
regulation -1523. ts. csp. Ordinances regu- 
lating weights and measures, and the weight 
and price of articles of general consumption 
{assisae venahtim) \ rule of trade ME. 4. The 
statutory regulation of the price of bread and 
ale by the price of grain 1447. 5. The stan- 

dard so ordained; hence, customary or pre- 
scriptive standard ME. t6. Hence: Measure- 
ment, (Now Size.) -1624. Extent (of things 
immaterial) -1655- 7, Orig. used of : All 

legal proceedings of the nature of inquests or 
recognitions ME. ; hence, an action to be so de- 
cided ; also the writ by which it is instituted 
1574. 8. Hence (usu. in pi.) : The sessions 

held periodically in each county of England, 
for the purpose of administering civil and crimi- 
nal justice, by judges acting under certain spe- 
cial commissions. ME. Also atirib. ME. 9. 
In Scotland : A trial by jury ME. ; the jury or 
panel 1513. tio. Judgement, sentence -1643 
11. 'With great, last, etc. : The Last Judgement 
ME. ti2. transf. The office of judge, censor- 
ship -1675. ti3. Fixation of imposts. (See 
Excise.) 1642. 

z. By.. the a, of arms, it was jwovided that every 
man’s armour should descend to his heir Blackstone. 
fluent cf assise: a fixed rent. 3. The act of sr 
Henry III. (1266) is called the a. of oread and of ale 
182 r. 5. Convicted for selling bread under the a. 

Luttrrll. 7. The Grand or Great Assize, the assiz^ 
of Mari d*ancestre. Novel disseisin, etc, xi. Till 
summon’d to the last a. Combe. 
f A.SSi*Z^ zf. ME. [a. AF. asszser, f. assise 
Assize.] i. To place ME. only. 2. To or- 
dain, decide ME. only; to assess -1624. 3. 

To regulate according to a standard -1638. 
Hence Assi’zemenl^ the action of assizing ; 
statutory inspection. 

Assizer, [ME. assisour, a, AF., 
f. as prec .1 i. Eng, Hist. One of those who 
constituted the assize or inquest. 2. Sc. Law, 
A juryman, (Obs. exc. Hist.) ME. 3. An offi- 
cer who had charge of the Assize of Weights 
and Measures, or who fixed the Assize of Bread 
and Ale 1751. 

fAsso'bre, v, [? A- p’ef. ii.] To make or 
become sober. GtOWER. 

Associable (asJu'Jiabl), a, 1611. [a. f. 
associer to Associ ATE ; see -ABLE . ] 1 1 . Com- 

panionable CoTGR. a. That may be associ- 
ated in thought (with) 1855, 3« Ehys.. Liable 


ASSOIL 

to be affected^ by sympathy with other parts. 
Hence Asso ciabiiity. Asso'ciableness. 
Associate ME. l2A.h.associ- 

atus, as-, ad-sociare, f. ad^ saciu\'] A.///, a. 
= Associated, 1. Joined in companionship, 
function, or dignity. 2. Allied, confederate 

1600. 3. United in the same group or cate- 
gory; concomitant 1750. 

I. A president and six a. judges Brougham. 3, The 
Mouth.. Jaws, and A Parts 188a 
B. sb. [the adj. used absoL] i. One who is 
united to another by community of interest, 
etc. ; a partner, comrade, companion 1533. 2. 
A companion in arms, ally 1548. 3, One who 

shares an office or position of authority with 
another ; a colleague, coadjutor, spec. One of 
the officers of the Superior Courts of Common 
Law in England, formerly directed by writ to 
associate themselves with the judges in taking 
the assizes. (Abolished in 1879.) 1552. 4. One 
who is frequently in company with another, on 
equal and intimate terms ; a companion, mate 

1601. 5. One who belongs to an association 

with a status subordinate to that ofa full mem- 
ber or ' Fellow '1812. 6, A thing placed or 

found in conjunction with another 1658. 

4 No mean Cumrades, no base associates Weever. 

5. Associates of the Academy of Sciences Brewster. 
Hence Asso'ciatesMp. 

Associate (asdu-Jii^it), v. ME. [f. prec.] 
I. trans. To join, join with, in ; to link to- 
gether, unite, confederate; to elect as Associ- 
ate (see the sb. 5) 1806. 3. trans. To join 

(things together, or one with another). (Most- 
ly re/, or pass.) 1578. 3. intr, a. To com- 

bine for a common purpose, to join or form an 
association 1653. b. To have intercourse (with) 
1644; to make oneself a partner in (a matter) 
1881. t4. To escort, attend --1657; to con- 

sort with -1590; of things : (cf. 2) to accom- 
pany -*1691. 

x. None but Papists are associated against him 
Swift. 2. Faults . .associated with transcendent merit 
Johnson. To a. rose-leaves with bell-fires M. Conwav. 
3. When bad men combine, good men must a. Burke. 
A with men much older than yourself Chatham. 
reJi. I a. myself with that answer {mod,). Hence As- 
sociative a. of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
association. Asso’ciatively adv, Assoxiator, 
•er, he who or that which joins in association. As- 
SO’ciatory a. having the quality of associating, 
Asso*ciated, 7^/. ^z. i6rr. [f. prec. -b-ED.] 
I. Joined in companionship, action or purpose, 
dignity or office, allied. 2. Connected in 
thought 1748. 3. Combined (with); occurring 
in combination 1830. 

3. A , movements : those coinciden t or consensual, but 
unconnected, with the essential act calling them forth. 
A&scxuation (asJaJi- as^ucsi/ijsn). 1535 
[ad. L. associationem', see Associate.] i. The 
act of associating, or the being associated (see 
Associate v, 3) ; confederation, league 1535. 
3. A body of persons associated for a common 
purpose; the organization formed to effect their 
purpose ; a society; e.g, the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, etc. 1659. t3« 
A document setting forth the common purpose 
of a number of persons, and signed by them 
-1855. 4. Fellowship, intimacy 1660. 5. Con- 
joining one person or thing with another 1774. 

6. Law. The appointment of additional legal 

colleagues; the writ appointing them. (Cf. As- 
sociate sb. 3. ) 1613. 7. The mental connexion 
between an object and ideas (e.g, of similarity, 
contrariety, contiguity, causation). (Associa- 
tion of ideas.) 1690. 8. An idea linked in the 

mind with some object of contemplation, and 
recalled in connexion with it 1810. 

I. Deed of a, X the document setting forth the parti- 
culars of a proposed limited liability company. 4. The 
nobility would be profaned by my a. Smollett. 7. 
Words being arbitrary must owe their powers to a. 
Johnson. 8 . Pleasant associations with a place 1862. 
A. football, the kind played (according to the rules 
of the Football Association, 1863) with a round ball, 
which must not be handled. Cf. Soccer. 
A]^ciatiomsm (as^u ji,^i*j9niz’m). X882. 
[f. prec. -H-iSM.] The doctrine that mental and 
moral phenomena may be accounted for by as- 
sociation of ideas, var. Asso-xia*tionalism. 
As8o:cia‘tionist, -alist, one who belongs to an 
association ; one who holds the doctrine of as- 
sociation of ideas- 

Assoil (IlsoM), V. ME, [f. OF. a{s)soUk 
pres, subj., a(s)soil pres, indie, of a(s)soldre, 
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ti(s)smdrei — L. adsoluere^aholvere. Subseq. 
refash, as Absoil, leading to Absolve, from 
t!ie L.] I. To absolve from sin, pardon. 
Const, of, from (arch.) ME. b. from puigatory 
(arch.) 1483. ta. To absolve from any eccle- 
siastical sentence -1691. 3. To set free [of, 

from obligations, etc.) -1650. 4. To pronounce 
not guilty. Const, of from (arck.) 1528. 5. 

To release ; to discharge. Const, of, from, 
(arch.) ME, t6. To unloose the knot of, solve. 
(Cf. SoiLr^.) -1696. ty. To refute -1721. 8. 

To purge, atone for (arch.) 1596. fg. To dis- 
charge (an obligation) (rare) 1596. fio. To 
get nd of (a thing) (rare) 1596. ii. Caiackr. 
fbr Soil, sully 1845. 

X. * God assoilzie her 1 * ejaculated old Elspeth Scott. 
4. The houses did a. the army from all suspicion 
Cromwelu 5. Death’s mild curfew shall from work a. 
Mrs, BRowisfiNG. Hence fAssorl sb. solution (rare). 
Assoider, absolving {from excommunication). As- 
soi'lmenL the action of assoiiing, or being assoiled; 
tdischarge (of a duty) ; fsolution, reconciliation (of 
conflicting statements), Caiachr, for : DefilemenL 
AssoiMe (asoi-lyi, asoidi, retaining Fr. / 
mmtilli), Scotch f. AssoiL Vn 
fAssoin'e, ME. only. [var. of ESSOIN.] 
An excuse put in for non-appearance, 
f Assoin(e, V. ME, [var. of Essoin t;.] To 
put in an excuse for non-appearance of-1646; 
tnir. to excuse oneself, decline -1470. 
Assonance (2e*s<5bans). 1727. [a. F., f, L. 
assonare, f. as- = ad- + sonarc . ] i . Correspond- 
ence of sound between words or syllables. 3. 
Pr6s.'Th& correspondence or riming of one word 
with another in the accented vowel and those 
which follow, but not in the consonants, as in 
OFr., Sp., and other versification 1823. 3. A 

word or syllable answering to another in sound 
1882. 4, transf Rough correspondence 1868. 
X In the Roland such assonances occur H. Nicol. 

4. A between facts seemingly remote Lowell, var, 
A'ssonancy (sense i). ? Obs. 

Assonant (y^'sonaxit). 1727. [a. F., ad. L. 
assonaniem ; see prec.] adj. Characterized by 
assonance, sb, [sc. word.] 1862. Hence As- 
sona*ntal, Assonamtic ad/s. of or pertaining 
to assonance. 

Assonate(se*aJh<fit),z?. 1656. [f.L.assonal-; 
see Assonance.] To correspond in sound, 
es/>. in vowel-sound. 

As soon, assoo*n, adz/. ME. See As, and 
Soon. Assoon had also the special meaning : 
Immediately. (Fr. aussiiot.) -1585. 

Assort (as/*Jt), v. 1490. [a. OF. assorler 
(mod. assortir), f. d+sorfe.] i. To distribute 
(things, rarely persons) into groups, as being 
of like nature or intended for the same purpose; 
to classify, a. To group with 1833. 3. intr. 

To fall into a class; to be of a sort, match well 
or ill with 1800. 4. iutr. To consort with 1823. 

5. To furnish with an assortment i6ri. 

r. Assorting some parcels on the counter 1803. 3. 

He would.. a. it with the febulous dogs.. as a mon- 
strous invention Dickens. 3. His niuse assorts ill with 
the personages of the Christian mythology 1800, 4, To 
a. vdth fisher-swains La.mb. Hence Asso'rtedness. 

Assortment (a5p*Jtm&it). t6ii. [f. Assort 
S7.; cf. Fr. assortiment.] 1. The action of as- 
sorting ; assorted condition; classification, 
a. A group of things of the same sort 1759. 
3* An assorted set, whether of varieties of the 
same thing, or of different things 1791. 

3, Such as the sample is, will the entire a. he 1869. 
•tAssO’t, V. ME. [a. OF. a{s)soter, i. d + sot.l 
To become or act like a fool ; to become in- 
fatuated. irans. To make a fool of -1741. 
Hence tAsso'te pa. pple. Spenser. 

Assua-de, v. rare. i8o6. [f. As- pref.f + 
L. suaderef] To present as advice. 

Assuage (asw^*dg), v. [ME, aswage, a- 
suage, a. OF. a{s)souager, -agier, f. L. type *as- 
suaviare, f. ad+suavis. Cf. abridge (L. abbre- 
z/iare).] irans. i. To soften, mitigate, appease, 
allay (passion, pain, disease, appetite), a. To 
pacify (the excited person) ME. 3. gen. To 
abate (esp. anything swollen) (arch.) ME. intr. 
t 4 . To become less violent -1722. 5. gen. To 

grow less; to abate, subside ME. 

X. To a. religious animosities Buckle, human misery 
Milman, hunger Dryden, thirst Combe, a. Kindling 
pity, kindling rage At once provoke me, and asswage 
Addison. 4. His sorwe gan aswage Chaucer. 5. As 
the deluge assuaged Motley, Hence Assua'ge- 
ment. x. The action of assuaging; or the being 


assuaged, x An assuaging medicine or application. 
Assna'ger, he who, or that which, assuages. 
Assu^ve asw^'siv). ^ Obs. 1708. ^f. As- 
pref.^ -r -suastve \ confused in sense with As- 
suage.] adj. Soothingly persuasive, sb. ^sc. 
medicine or applicaiion.\ 1829. 

Music liCT soft X voice applies Pope. 

Assubjtigate 'as 27 ‘hd 35 r/g^Jt},z». 1606. [trx- 
= A- pref. II.] To reduce to subjection, bo 
tAssubje’ct 

tAsSUefa*ctioIL 1644. [ad. L. *assuef action- 
em, f. assuefacere, f. assuetus-^ face re.] The ac- 
tion of accustoming ; becoming or being used 
to a thing; habituation -1682. 

Forget not how x unto anything minorates the 
passion from it Sir T. Browne. So fA'ssuetude. 
Assume ''asi«*m\ v. 1436. [ad. L. as-, ad- 
sumere. The early pa. pple. w'as .Assumpt.] i . 
To take to be with one ; to adopt, take 1581. 
esp. To receive up into heaven. (The earliest 
use in Eng. ; cf. Assumption i.) (arch.) t2. 
To adopt, elect, to some position. (So in L.) 
-1670. ts. To take into the body (food, etc.). 
(So in L.) -1657. 4. To take upon oneself (a 

garb, etc.) 1447. 5. To take to oneself formally 
(the insignia of office, etc.) ; to undertake (an 
office) 1581. 6.'To lay claim to, usurp 1548. 

7. To pretend to possess; to simulate 1602; (with 
inf.) to pretend 1714. 8. To suppose 1598. 

9. Logic. To add the minor premiss to a s>llo- 
gism 1628. 

X. To X as a partner in business 1S68. 4. Then 

should the Warlike Harry . . A. the Port of Itlars 
Hen. V, Proh 6. s Mr. Speaker assumed the Chair 
164a & ISIurray assumed to himself the praise of all 

that was done Burnet. 7. A a vertue, if you haue it 
not HamL in. iv. 160. Sage saons assuming to incul- 
cate content Lamx 8. Assuming the truth of the 
history Pa ley. Hence Assu’mable a. that may be 
assumed. Assu'mably adv. Assu*med ppl. a. 
usurped ; pretended ; taken for granted. Assu'm- 
edly adz/, presumably. Assu*mer. Assuuning 
vbl. sb, assumption ; pretensiox Assn’iningness. 
tA’SSument. rare. 1731. [ad. L. assumen- 
ium, f. assueref] Something tacked on. 
fAssuTninon, zi. 1450. [?A-/r^. ii.] To 
summon 

Assumpsit (^ 27 *msit). 1612. [L. = *he 
has taken upon himself ’.] i. An undertaking ; 
spec, in Law. a, A promise or contract, oral or 
in writing not sealed, founded upon a con- 
sideration ; b. An action to recover damages 
for breach or non-performance of such a con- 
tract. fa. An assumption 1628. 
fAssuTupt. 1447. [ad. L. assumftus. assu- 
mere.] pa. pple. Used as pa. pple. of the vb. 
Assume -1587. sb. An assumption -1638. 
fAssu'inpt, 7 ). 1530. [f. prec.] i. — As- 
SUME t/, 1, 2. -1629. a.To put on, assume -1611. 
Assumption (as»'mjan). ME. [ad. L. as- 
sumpiionem) see Assume v. The eccl. use was 
the earliest in Eng. ] i . The action of recei ving 
up into heaven ; ascent to or reception into 
heaven 1577; esp. the reception of the Virgin 
Mary into heaven, with body preserved from 
corruption (R. C. Ch .) ; the feast held annually 
on the 15th of August in honour of the event. 
2, Incorporation, inclusion; adoption (arch.) 
1617. t3. The taking of food, etc., into 

the body -1645. 4. The taking upon oneself 

of a form or character; taking of office or posi- 
tion 1646; the form or character assumed 1871. 
5. Law. A promise or undertaking, either oral 
or in writing not sealed 1590. 6. Appropriation 
1754* 7* U n warrantable claim , usurpation 1647; 
arrogance 1606, 8. The taking of anything for 
granted as the basis of argument or action 1660 ; 
a opposition, postulate 1628. 9. Logic. The 

minor premiss of a syllogism 1588. 

I. The A of Elias 1627. 4. The a. of the Bachelor's 
degree Rogers. 6. Arms of assumption — assump- 
tive arms. The x of the whole legislative authority 
Mackintosh. 7, His usual air of haughty x Scott. 

8 . Hold I saj^ the Stoick, your assumption’s wrong 
Dryden. Hence Assu’mptious a. given to x {rare). 
Assu*mptiousness. 

Assumptive (as»'mtiv), a. 1611. [ad. L. 
assumptiviis ; see Assumpt and -IVE.J i. 
Characterized by being assumed. a. Of the 
nature of an assumption 1650. 3. Apt to as- 

sume; appropriadve; arrogant 1829. 

X. Assumptive arms m Her.', those assumed by any 
one, formerly with, now without, sanction. Hence 
Assu*mptively adv. 


j Assurance (aju»*rans). ME. [a. OF. ^ 7 - 
scurance (mod. assurance), f. asseurer to Assure, 
Cf. Assecurance.] 1. A promise making a 
' thing certain ; an engagement, pledge, or guar- 
antee. Terms of peace. Obs. Hist. 1513. 

tn. A marriage engagement -1641, 3. A de- 

claration intended to give confidence 1609. 4* 
Law. The conveyance of lands or tenements 
by deed; a legal evidence of the conveyance of 
property 1583. 5. The action of insuring or 

iecuring the value of pioperty in the event of its 
being lost, or of securing the payment of a spe- 
cified sum in the event of a person’s death ; in- 
surance. (Techn., liiQ-assura/ice is now diffe- 
rentiated from fiie-andmsinnQ-insz/rance.) 1622. 
t6. = Assuredness -1603. 7* Security 15:19. 

8. Subjective certainty; in Theol. certainty'^of 
salvation; confidence, trust ME. 9. Self-con- 
fidence ; steadiness, intrepidity 1594. 10. 

Hardihood, presumption, impudence 1699. 

I. Plight me the full x of your faith Tzvel. N. i. v. 
192. 3. He was. sincere in the assurances he. .gave 
McCarthy. 4. The Touchstone of Common Assur- 
ances and Conveyances Sheppard {title). 7. To sende 
.unto a place of most assuraunce all. .prisoners 1576. 
8. But yet He make x double sure Maeb. iv- i. 83. 
10. Quote authors they had never read, with an air of 
a. Bentley. ^ Hence fAssuTancer, one who makes 
great professions. AssuTant, one who takes out a 
policy of insurance. fAssuTantly awfe. confidently. 
Assure v. ME. [a. OF. Ctseiirer 

(mod. assurer) : — ^late E. adsecurare\ seeAsSE- 
cuRE, Secure, and Sure.] i. tTo render safe; 
to secure -1614 ; tto make sure of -1674 I to 
make safe from or against risks, esp. To assure 
life. (Cf.AssuR.\NCE5.)ME. a. 1 o establish 
securely 1474. ts- To make sure the possession 
or reversion of ; to convey by deed -1670. t4. 

To betroth -1581. 5. To ensure (an event) 

1622; to make certain (a thing doubtful) (arch.) 
1682. t6. To guarantee. Const, to a person, 

\absol., or wuth subord. cl. ME. 7. To give 
confidence to, encourage ME. ^refi. and \intr. 
To have confidence -1641 ; to venture -isi3- 

8. To make (a person) sure or certain (of or 
that) ME. reft, and pass. To feel certain 1484. 

9. To tell (a person) confidently as a thing that 
he may trust (that, or of) 1513. fio. To state 
positively 

I. If they could be assured against any unpleasant 
consequences 1884. x As weak States each other’s 
Pow’r a. Dryden. 3. And with my proper blood A. 
my soul to he great Lucifers Marlowe, 5. Yet is not 
the Success for Years assur’d Dryden. 7. Youre hu- 
manite Assureth us and giveth us hardynesse Ch aucex 
8. Thy words a. me of kind success Marlowe, A. 
yourself, sir .that [etc.] Scott. 9. He assured us of 
his own willingness to go {modX Hence fAssu're 
sb. assurance. Assu’iingly adv. 

Assured (ajua* id). ME [f. prec.-f-ED.] ppl. a. 
ti. Made safe; secure -1614. 2. Made certain 

ME.^ ts* Pledged -1672; betrothed -1590. 4. 
Certified 1574 ; satisfied, confident 1523. 5. 

Self-possessed; in a bad sense : Presumptuous 
1475. As sb. (occ. with pi. in -s). A person 
whose life or goods are insured 1755. Hence 
AssuTedness, assurance. 

Assuredly (aJu3Tedli),d!^y, ME. [f.prec.-i- 
-LY 2 .] I. (Certainly ; in very truth. 2. With 
confidence 1508. 

X. It will almost x rain 1758. Yours a., W. Burleigh 
1578. a. Trust thereto a. 1557. 

Assurer (ajua-rsi). 1607. [f* Assure v. -i- 
-ER ^.] I, He who, or that which, gives assur- 
ance. a. = Assuror 1827. 3. One who in- 

sures his life. (A recent use.) 1865. 
fAssuTge, V. 1556. [ad. L. assurgeref] To 
arise -1670. 

Assurgent (as^-jdgent), a. 1578. [ad. L. 
assurgentem’y see prec.] Ascending; in Bot. 
rising obliquely, a. Seeking ascendancy 1881. 
As sh. He who, or that which, rises up 1791. 
Hence Assu’rgency. 

Assuror (aJu^Tpi). 162a. [f. Assure v. ; 
see -OR.] One who assures or insures any one’s 
life or property; an underwriter. (Alegiform 
of Assurer.) 

Assyrian (asi*rian). 1591. [See -AN.] adj. 
Of Assyria ; absol. its language, sb. A native 
of Assyria 1815. var. tAssyrlac a. 
Assyriology (Ssi riiHod^i). 1865. [See 
-(o)LOGy.] The study of the language, history, 
and antiquities of Assyria. Hence Assyrlolo** 


m (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (nut), g (Fr. chef). 


a (ever), ai (/, ^e). (Fr. eau de vie), i (s/t). j (Psyche), p (wh«t). g 
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gical a. pertaining to A. Assyrio-logist, As* 
syiiolognej a student of A, 

Ajstacian (asti'-Jian). [f. L. asfacus, Gr. 
dffrafc6^ lobster + -lAN.l Zaal A crustacean of 
the lobster kind. A*stacite, Asta*colite, a fos- 
sil crustacean, resembling a lobster or crayfish. 

A-starboard ,asta*jb6»jd), 1627. [A 
frepy^ Naui. On or towards the starboard 
side. To put the helm a-starboard : to bnng 
the rudder to the port side, mak ng the vessel 
turn to the lefL 

A-staTe, udb. 1855. Staring; 

prominent. 

fAsta-rt, 17 . ME. i.] i. mir. To 

start up “I596; to start into existence (ort^. 
with dat. of person); hence trans, to befall 
-1579; to start off, escape -1541. 3. trans. 

[orig. with dat.) To escape, avoid -1575. 

A-staTt, 1721. \Apre^y\ With a 
start, suddenly. 

f Asta'te, early var. of Estate. 

Astatic (astaetik), <2. 1832. [f.Gr.dcrTaToy + 
-ic.] Blectro-Magn. Having no tendency to 
remain in a fixed position. 

Asiatic needle : one so situated as to be unaffected 
by the earth’s magnetism. Hence Asta’tically adv. 

A-stay (ast^*), adv. 1867. [A prep.'^'\ Naut. 
Used of an anchor w'hen, in heaving in, the 
cable is at an acute angle, in a position like 
that of one of the ship’s stays. Cf. A-peak. 
fA-stays, 1622. = Aback -1671. 

Astee*r, adv. Sc. 1535. [A prep.'^ + stere, 
var. of Stir.] Stirring ; in commotion. 

Asteism (ae*st2,iz’m). 1589. [ad. L. asteis- 
mus, a. Gr., f. derreros, f. darv.'] Rhet. Genteel 
irony, polite and ingenious mockery. 

A*stel. ME. [a. OF. astdle —late L. ha- 
siella^ dim. of hasia.'\ fi. A slip of wood ; a 
splinter ; split wood -1472. 2. Mining. A 

board, or ceiling of boards, over the men's 
heads in a mine, to protect them (Weale). 

Aster (a'stsj). 1603. [a. L., a. Gr. darijp.'] 
ti . A star. Obs. as Eng. -1706. 3. Bot. A large | 
genus of the N.O. Compositse^ with radiated 
flowers, including the indigenous British Sea 
Starwort or Michaelmas Daisy (A. Tripolium) 
1706. 3. China Aster: a flower {Callistepkus 

chinensis) resembling the asters proper 1794. 
Hence Astera'ceons a. | 

-aster (-se’stsi), a. L. -aster ^ suffix of sbs. | 
and adjs., expressing incomplete resemblance, 
hence generally pejorative (Diez) ; in Eng. used 
only in words from L. or Rom., e. g. poetaster. 
j{Aste*ria. 1646. [L.] A precious stone 

mentioned by Pliny; either the Astedated 
sapphire or Cymophane. 
t AstcTial, a. 1686. [f. Gr. darkpios + -al.] 
a. Of or connected with the stars 1708. b. Star- 
like; asteriated. 

llAsterias (astls*riss). PL -se. 1794. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. darepias, L dffrrjp. A sing, asteria 
occurs.] Zooi. A genus of Echinoderms, con- 
taining the common Five-rayed Star-fish, with 
allied species. Aste’iialite, a fossil star-fish. 
A*sterid, Asteri‘dian, an animal belonging to 
the Asieridx or star-fish family. 

Asteriated (astl»*rii<?ited), ppL a. 1816. [f. • 
Gr. dcrrkpios +-ATE + ED.] Radiated; with rays 
diverging from the centre, as in a star. 
[[Asteriou (astl»-ri/n). OE. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
dcrrkpiovj f, derqp.^ ta. R^rb. Name of an 
unknown plant, b. in Rhys. The point behind 
the mastoid process, where the parietal, occi- 
pital, and temporal bones meet. 

Asterisk (se'sterisk). 1612. [p.d.'L. asteris- 
cus, a. Gr. dcrrepto'/cos, dim. of dcrrijp.] i. A 
little star 1682, a. transf. Anything shaped or 
radiating like a star ; spec. \rv Eastern Ch. a star- 
shaped instrument placed above the chalice and 
paten to prevent the veil from touching the 
elements 1708. 3. esp. The figure of a star (*) 

used in wrriting and printing a. as a reference to 
a footnote, b. to indicate an omission, c. to 
miirk words and phrases as conjectural, obscure, 
etc., d. as a dividing mark, etc. 1612. 

3. The A divides each verse of a Psalm into two 
parts 1824. Hence A'sterisk v. to mark with an a. 
Asterism (ge’steriz’m). 1598. [ad. Gr. d- 
ortpuspdsy f. doTijp.] i. A cluster of stars; a 


constellation, fa. loosely, A star, or anything 
star-shaped -1743. 3. Three astensks placed 

thus to d rect attention to a particular 

passage. Rarely, a single asterisk so used. 
1649. 4. Min. (Also asterismus.) An appear- 

ance of light in the shape of a six-rayed star, as 
m star sapphire 1879. Hence Asteri-smal a. of 
or pertaining to asterisms, tAsteri*stic a. star- 
ry {rare).^ 

t A'Sterite. ME, [ad. L. osteHtes (also used), 
a. Gr.] A gem known to the ancients ; cf. 
Asteria, Astrion. 

Astern (asto m), adv. {prepl). 1627. [A 
prep.^'] Naut. 1. In or at the stern 1675; hence, 
in the rear 1627. 2. Of motion : To the rear, 

backward; stern foremost 1681. 3. prep. At 

the stern of (a ship) 1675. 

Asternal (astaunal), a. 1847. [f* P'^rf- 
1 4 + L. sternum, ad. Gr. areppov + -AL ^, ] Not 
joined to pe breast-bone. 

Asteroid (ae-steroid). 1802. [ad. Gr. d- 
(TTepoeiS^r, f. daTqp.l A. adj. Star-shaped, 
star-like 1854. B. sb. i. One of the numerous 
minute planetary bodies revolving round the sun 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter; called 
also planetoids and minor planets 1802. fa. A 
meteor -1849. 3. Hence, a kind of fire-work 

1875. Hence Asteroi*dal<z.; van tAsteroi'dical. 

Asteropbymte (se ster^ijfi-loit). 1847. [f. 
Or. darripJr(pvXKov-^\L6os.\ Palxont. A fossil 
plant, with leaves arranged in whorls, found in 
the coal formations of Europe and America, 
p Asthenia (sesjjihoi-a). Occ.a*stheny. 1830. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. da&evcia, f. d 4- c^evo?.] Path. 
Lack of strength, diminution of vital power, ! 
debility. Astbenodogy, scientific considera- 
tion of diseases arising from debility. Asthe- 
no*pia [Gr. afira], weakness of sight. 
Hence Asthe*mc, -al a. of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by a. 

Asthma (se*s}>ma, se*sma). ME. [a. Gr. d- 
cr&pa, f. dfetv, f. deiv.] Difficulty of breathing; 
spec, a disease of respiration, marked by inter- 
mittent paroxysms of difficult breathing, with a 
wheezing sound, constriction in the chest, 
cough, and expectoration. 

Asthmatic (^s])m3e’tik), (j^.) 1542. [ad. 

L. asthmaticus, a. Gr.; see ASTHMA and -ic.] 
I. Affected with or suffering from asthma, 2, 
Of or pertaining to, or good against, asthma 
1620. 3. fig. V^eezy 1853. 4. sb. One suffer- 
ing from asthma 1610. Hence Asthma*tical 
a., 4y adv. 

Astigmatic (sestigmse'tik), a. 1849. [/• 
d + ariyya^ +-IC ] Phys. Pertaining to 

or charactenzed by astigmatism. 

Astigmatism (asti*gmatiz’m). 1862. [£. as 
prec + -ISM. ] A structural defect in the eye, viz. 
unequal curvature of the cornea, which prevents 
the rays of light from being brought to a com- 
mon focus on the retina, 
t Asti*pulate, 57. 1548. \i.'L.astipulat-^a{d)- 
stipulari.^ inir. To make an agreement or 
stipulation ; to assent {tat) -1652 ; trans. to as- 
sent to 1658. Hence tAsti^pula’tion, bargain; 
assent; a confirming statement, 
f Asti*r, \QIE.. astyrian\ see Stir,] To 

stir up, move '-1567. 

Astir (astou), adv. 1823. \AprepX Perh. 
f. Sc. Asteer, q.v. Not in any i8th c. Diet.] 
Stirring; esp. out of bed; gen. in motion; in 
excitement. 

All kings and kinglets . .are a. ; their brows clouded 
with menace Carlyle. 

f Astite, as tite, adv. Chiefly north. ME. 
See As and Tite. It had also the special sense : 
Immediately (Fr. aussitbt). -1674. 
Astomatous (ast^'matos), a. 1855. [See 
next.] Having no mouth; as in Zool. the A- 
stomata, a division of the Protozoa, comprising 
the Gregarinidx and Rhizopoda, 

Astomous (se’stdmos), a. xSst. [f. Gr. d- 
(TTOfjLos (f. d+tfro/2a) +-OUS.] Having no mouth; 
as in Bot. those Mosses in which the urn does 
not open by the detachment of the operculum, 
f Astone, astun (ast*?'n), v. ME. [app. a. 
OF. esioner (now Conner) : — L. *extonare, f. ex 
+ tonare. See Stun, later and perh. aphet. f. 
astun. a. G, staunen, erstaunen.] i. To stun 


-1612; to daze (the eyes) Chaucer. a. To 
strike mute with amazement; to astonish -1677. 

3. intr. To be amazed (Cf. G. erstaunen.) ME, 
only. Hence fAstoned, Astunned ppl. a. 
tAstouaing vbl. sb. ~ Astonishing. 

AstXJnied (apt|7*nid), ppl. a. ME. [var. of 
astoned. Sometimes derived from stony, and 
'azQ.do.s^peiriJied.'] ti. Stunned, made insen- 
sible, benumbed, paral>sed -161 1. Of the teeth : 
set on edge ME. 2. Dazed [arch.); dismayed 
{arch.); amazed (arch.) ME. 

Astonish (ast^mij), v. 1530. [Later var. 
of asfony,'] fi. To stun; to deprive of sensa- 
tion, as by a blow -1635; to set the teeth on 
edge -1656. fs. To stun mentally; to drive 
stupid, bewilder -1600. fs. To dismay ->1601. 

4. To amaze, surprise greatly 1611. 

1. I aNtony'^she with a stroke upon the head 1530. 
3. Such dreadfull Heraulds to z..Jul. C. i. Hi. 56. 4, 
The people were astonished at hii. doctrine vH. 
28. Hence tAsto’nishable a- calculated to a. As* 
to'nishe^y Astomisber. 

Astonishing (asi^miji^), z/ 5 /. 1530. [f. 

prec.] tDeprivation of sensation; dismaying 
[arch,); surprised wonder. Hence Asto'nish* 
ing*ly adv. , -ness. 

Asto-mstunent. 1576. [f. as prec.] f i. 
Insensibility -1656. t2. Loss of sense or wits; 
mental prostration -1725, 3. Loss of presence 
of mind, coolness, or courage (arch.) 15S6. 4. 
Amazement due to the sudden presentation of 
anything unlooked for or unaccountable 1594. 

5. An object of such amazement 1611. 

z. Wine of astomskmeni : stupefying wine Ps. be. 3, 
3. They stricken were with great a., And their faint 
hearts with senselesse horror queld Spexser. 4. Thou 
in our wonder and a. Hast built thy selfe a livelong 
monument Milt. On Shake. 5. Thou shalt become 
an a , a prouerbe, and a by-worde Deui. xxviii. 37. 

i Astony (ast^mi), v. arch. ME. [var. of 
Astone.] i, = Astone -1646. 01. intr. 
(?or absol.) (rare). Mrs. Browning. 

Astoo’p, adv. 1644. [A prep.'^'] In an in- 
clined position. 

Astound (astau*nd), ppl. a. arch. ME. 
[Phonetic development of Astoned, astun* d.~\ 
TI. Stunned -1596. 2, Confounded; amazed 

(arch.) 1440. Hence fAstomnedness. 
Astound (astanmd) , v. [f. c 1600 from prec. 
as contracted form of a pa. pple. astounded.'] 
ti. To deprive of consciousness, stupefy -1727. 
3. To shock with alarm, surprise, or wonder 
1634. 

2. These thoughts may startle well, but not a. The 
virtuous mind Milt. Comus 210. Hence Astoii'nd- 
inely adv. Astoumdment. 
fA-stracism. rare. 1590, [? Cf. Asterisk, 
etc.] An asterism; an asterisk --1695, 

A-stra’ddle, adv. 1703. [A prepX\ In a 
straddling position. Astraddle of i bestriding. 
Astragal (ge*stragal), 1563. [ad. L., a. Gr. 
dcrrpdyakos.'] 1. Phys. The baU of the ankle- 
joint; the huckle-bone; = Astragalus I. Hence 
mpl, (as in Gr.) : Dice, which were orig. huckle- 
bones 1727. 2. Arch. A small moulding, of 

semicircular section, placed round the top or 
bottom of columns. Also atirib. 1563, 3. 

Gunnery. A ring or moulding encircling a can- 
non about six inches from the mouth 1656. 
Astragalomancy (astrse'gab iinsemsi). 1652. 
[f. Astragalus + -mangy.] Divination by 
means of dice or huckle-bones. 

[| Astragalus (astrae'galus). 1541. [L.,a. Gr.; 
see Astragal.] i. Phys. The ball of the an- 
kle-joint, the upper bone of the foot, on which 
the tibia rests. 2. Bot. An extensive genus^ of 
leguminous plants, including A. verus, which 
produces gum tragacanth, and three British 
species known as Milk-vetch 1548. 
tAstrai*n, v. ME. [a. OF, asfrezgn-, a- 
streindre : — L. astringere to ASTRINGE.] To 
bind -15^4. 

A-strai^n, adv. 1856. [A prepJ] On the 
strain. 

Astrakhan (jestrakffi n). 1766. The skin of 
still-bom or very young lambs from Astrakhan 
in Russia, the wool of which resembles fur. 
Astral (se'strM), a. (shl) 1605. [a-d*,!'* cl- 
stralis, i. asirum^ i. Of, connected with, or 
proceeding from tlie stars. a. Star-shaped, 
star-like 1671. 3. An astral lamp i860. 

X. A. showers Sir F. Palgrave. Astral spirits 
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those formerly supposed to live in the heavenly bodies, 
represented as fallen angels, souls of dead men, etc. 
ji. A, ^ lamp', one resemohng an Argand lamp, with 
the oil in a flattened ring, and so contrived that un- 
interrupted light is thrown upon the table below it.^ 

A-stra*lld, £2/fz?. 1810. ^Kprepy^ Stranded, 
•f- Astray, v. ME. [var. of Estray 'see A- 
fref. 9), a. OF. £siraier : — L. ^ixtravagdre^ f. 
£xira + vagare, Cf. Astr.\y adv^^ and Stray. ^ 
Astray (astr^-), adv. or a. ME. [perk the 
OF. pa. pple. estraii (see prec.), with -e lost. 
As adj. Stray is now used ; cf. ahve^ irjep 
I. Out of the right way, wandenng. a. Away 
from the right 1535. 

1 And lead these testie Ricals so a. Mids. PP.m. 
ii. 358. a. They go astraie and speake lyes Ps. Ixii. 3. 
If Astre. 1500. [a. OF, astre^ dhire, of unkn, 
origin.] A hearth, a home. Hence Astrer, a 
peasant householder, residing at the hearth 
where he was bred. 

tAstre*an, a. ran, [f. Gr. d<rTpaios + -AN.] 
Of or belonging to the stars. Howell. 
AsMct (^astri'kt), 1513. [f. L. astrict-^ 
asirmgere.] i. To bind up, compress ; kenn, 
to render costive 1548. 2. To bind by moral 

or legal obligation 1513. 3, To restrict, limit 

ia 1588. 4. Sc. La'hj. To restrict in tenure. 

3 The mind is thus astricted to certain necessary 
modes or forms of thought Sir W. Hamilton. Hence 
Astxi'cted ppl. a. confined, restricted ; spec, in Sc. 
Law of lands held on such terms that the tenant must 
take grain grown upon them to be ground at a parti- 
cular mill, paying a toll called multure or ihirlage, 

Astricdoil (astri-kjon). 1536. [ad. L. ^(^- 
siriciionem, Cf. F. astriciiond\ i. The action 
of binding, or drawing close together, esp. the 
soft organic tissues; the state of being thus 
bound ; constriction ; constipation 1568, t2. 

Astringency -1750. 1*3- Obligation, bond -1643. 
4. Restriction; spec, in tenure; see prec. 1619. 
4. In Norway there is no a, to mills S. Laing. 
AsWctive (astri'ktiv), a, (jA) 1555. [f. L. 
astricU (see Astr ict 2/.) +- -ive. ] ti . Binding 
[lit. and fig.) -1659. 2. Astringent, styptic 

1562. 3. sh. An astringent 1657. Hence Astri'c- 
tively adv. 

Astride (astroi'dV 1664. {^kprepy\ lead's. 
With the legs stretched wide apart, or so that 
one leg is on each side of some object between. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. prep. Bestriding 1713. 

I. The way in which the impudent little beggar 
stands a., and sticks his little feet out Thackeray, 
Astringe (astri'nd^), v. 1523. [ad. L. ds-, 
ad-stringere, ] i.To bind together, draw close ; 
to constrict; hence, to constipate 1562; ■\intr. 
to become constncted. Holl.a.nd. t2. To 
bind morally or legally; to oblige «-i752. 

a. Your Grace is not astringed or bounden to any 
charge 1523. 

Astringency (dstri'ndsensi). 1601. [f. As- 
tringent; see-ENCY.] I. Astringent quality, 
t2. Astricted state 1669. 3* fiS- Harshness 

1823. 

I, The a, of tea is due to the tannin present 1881. 
Astringent (astrimd^ent). 1541. [a.F.,ad. 
L. astringeniem\ see AsTRiNGE.] adj.i. Hav- 
ing power to draw together or contract the or- 
ganic tissues; binding, constrictive, styptic. 2, 
fig. Severe, stem 1820. ts- Constipated 1662. 
4. si. [sc. medicme or sulsiance,\ 1626. 

4. Blood is stanched . . by astringents Bacon Sylva 
§ 66 . Hence Astringently adv, 

Astringer, var. of Austringer. 
[[A'Strion. ME. [L., dim. of Gr. danfip.']^ A 
kind of precious stone; perh. the star sapphire, 
Cf. Asteria, Astroite. 

Astro (se’str^), repr. Gr. dcrpo-^ comb. f. 

dtTTpOV. 

astro-aTcbemist, one who mingled astrology 
and alchemy; -cbronolo'gical a., pertaining to 
the chronology of the heavenly bodies; -litho** 
logy, the scientific study of meteoric stones; 
•ma'gical a., pertaining to star-divination ; 
t-phano 'meter [Gr. (payod], = AstROMETER ; 
t-pliile,a lover of the stars ; •photo*meter,an ap- 
paratus for measuring the intensity of a star’s 
light ; -pbotome'trical a . ; -phyllite [Gr, <^vA- 
\ov\ an orthorhombic mineral of yellow colour 
and micaceous composition, occurring some- 
times in stellate groups; -phy‘sical<ar., relating to 
stellar physics; -theodogy, that part of theo- 
logy which may be deduced from a study of the 


stars; a religious system based upon the obser- 
vation of the heavens. 

Astrognosy (astrp’gn^i^. 1871. [ad. mod. 
L. asircgnosza, f, Gr. darpo- ~ ypccata =yrtatns.'j 
Knowledge of the stars, esp, the fi.xed stars. 
Astrogony (astrp'g^^ni;. 1869. [f. Astro- 
•r Gr. -701/10.] The doctrine of the generation 
of the stars, var. Astro'geny. Hence Astro- 
go'nic a, 

Astrograpliy (astrp*^afi). 1740. [f. Astro- 
-r Gr. -ypatpia.] The science of describing the 
stars ; the mapping of the heavens. 

Astroite (ae-str^ioit], 1601. [ad. L. aslro- 
ites (Pliny), f. Gr. d<rr/>o-.] i . = ASTSION. ta. 
.Any star-shaped mineral or fossil -1728, 3- 

Zool, A species of madrepore 1708. 

Astrolabe .se-stn5flFib). ME. [a. OY, astre- 
labe, and ad med.L. astrolahimn, f. Gr. darpo- 
Xd^ovy orig. adj, * star-taking ’.] An instru- 
ment formerly used to take altitudes, and to 
solve other problems in astronomy. 

The chief types of the astrolabe ■were x a. A portable 
Asmilla. 1 . A planisphere, ^ c. A graduated brass 
ring, with movable index turning upon the centre. 

His aimagest . . his astrylabe Chaucer. Hence 
Astrola'bical a. 

Astrolatry (^astrp*latri). 1678. [f. Astro- - h 
Gr. XaTpeta.] The W'orship of the stars. 
fA'Strologe. ME. [a. OF., corruption of 
arisiolache.'] The herb Aristolochia -1706. 
Astrologer (astrf7*lod.:5oi). ME. [f. Astro- 
logy. Cf. Astronomer.] ti. An observer of 
the stars, a practical astronomer. (Orig. dis- 
tinguished from astronomer as practical from 
speculative.) —1676, The cock ME. only, 

3. One who professes (judicial) astrology (see 
Astrology i b) 1601. 

I. An A. expert in his art, foretelleth an eclipse of 
the Sunne 1625. 2. The cok, commune a. Chaucer. 

vars. tAstrolog, -logue; Astro'loga ster ? Obs. ; 
fAstrolo'gian, 

Astrologic (sestmlp'dgik). 1569. [Ult. ad, 
Gr. darpoXoytfco^ ; see AstroI-OGY. ] i . adj. Of 
or belonging to astrology or astrologers 1648. 
+2. sh. pi. Matters or facts of astrology -1671. 
Hence Astrolo'gical a, astronomical ; pertain- 
ing to astrology ; var. AstroTogous. Astro- 
lo'gically adv. 

Astro’logize, 1733. [f.GT.dcfrpoXoyos-i' 
-I2E.] To examine by astrology; zntr. to 
practise or study astrology {rare}. 

Astrology (astrp'lodsi). ME. [a. F. astro- 
logie, ad. L. astro logia, a. Gr., fi darpoXoyos, 
f. darpov + -Xoyos. In OF. and ME. astronomie 
was the earlier and general word, astrologie 
coming in later for the art or practical applica- 
tion of astronomy. Not in Shaks. ] i. gen. 
Practical astronomy ; the application of astro- 
nomy, esp. (in later usage) to the prediction of 
events natural and moral. It was of two kinds : 
ta. Natural A . : the calculation and foretelling 
of natural phenomena, as tides and eclipses, etc. 
{Obs. since 17th c.). b. Judicial A. : the art 
of judging of the occult influences of the stars 
upon human affairs ; astromancy. (The only 
meaning since 17th c.) t2. = Astronomy -1807. 

I. Naturall A, when it keepcs it selfe within its due 
bounds is lawful! Bp. Hall. J udicial A, judicially con- 
demned W. Rowland {title). 

Astromancy (se-str^^masmsi). rare. 1652. 
[ad. med.L., a. Gr. d(TTpofiavr€'ia.1 Divination 
by the stars ; astrology (in mod. sense) . Hence 
A'stromamcer {rare). Astromamtic a. of or 
pertaining to a. ; sh. an astromancer. 
Astro-meteorology (ae.str<?imJ:ti6rp*16dgi). 
1862. [f. Astro- + Meteorology.] The in- 
vestigation of the (alleged) influence upon the 
weather, climate, etc. of planetary phenomena, 
such as sun-spots, comets, planetary conjunc- 
tions, etc. ; also, the (pretended) prognostica- 
tion of the weather. Hence A-strome:teorolo '• 
gical a. Astrome teoro 'legist. 

Astrometer (astrp'mjtoi). 1830. [LAstro- 
+ Gr. ftirpoy.'] An instrument for measuring 
the apparent relative magnitude of the stars. 
Asbronomer(astrp*n6moi). ME. [f. Astro- 
nomy.] One who studies astronomy, tb. An 
astrologer -1611. 

A, Royal', official, title of the a. who has charge of 
one of the royal, or national, observatories of Great 


Britain, b. Astronymers and enchaunteris.^.that dis- 
se3*ven mennus wittis Wyclif 3 Ckron. xxxiii. 6, 
Astronomic (aestr^n^j'mik). a. 1712. [a.F. 
astronomiqui, ad. L. astronomicus, a. Gr. ; see 
Astronomy.' Of or belonging to astronomy. 
Astronomical, a. 1556. [f. prec.l Con- 
nected With, bearing upon, dealing with astro- 
nomy. (Cf. an Astronomical Society with an 
ast'-onomic fact.) Also ellipt.p.s sh. pi, 1706. 

Astronomical year', one determined^by a. observa- 
tions, apart from conventional reckoning. ^ ellipt A. 
Numbers or Astronomicals. (See Sexagesimal Frac- 
tions.) Hence Astrono'mically adv. 

TAstronomien, -an. ME [a. F. ; cf. ckres- 
Hen, etc.] Early word for Astronomer (in- 
cluding astrologer). 

Astronomize (astr^'nomsiz'), v. 1682. [f. 
.Astronomy, see -ize.] intr. To pursue astro- 
nomy; to act or speak astronomically. 

Thales., astronomising as he walked H. Rogers. 

I Astronomy (astr^-nomi). ME. [a.OF. /rr- 
ironomte, ad. L. aslronomia, a. Gr., f. (iilt ) 

I darpov 4- vip^iv. In OF. and early Eng. asiro- 
nomie was used before astrologie, and included 
It; subseq. astrologie was differentiated as the 
art or practice of astronomy, and by the 17th c. 
both words took their current senses.] The 
science which treats of the constitution, relative 
positions, and motions of the heavenly bodies, 
including the earth, tb. Astrology -1728. 
Astronomye, whiche Is of all clergye the ende Caxton. 
b. Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck. And 
>et methinks I have astronomy Shaks. Sonn. xiv. 
t A'Strophel. [? corruption of asirophyllumj\ 
Name of an unknown plant. Spenser. 
Astroscope (s'stroskcmp). 1675. [f. Astro - 
+ Gr. -CTATOTTO?.] An old instrument composed 
of two cones, having the constellations, etc., de- 
lineated on their surface. Hence fAstro'seopy. 
t Astni'Ctive, rare. [f. L. astruct- {,a{d)- 

struere) Constructive. Bp. Hall. 

A-strut (astr2?*t), adv. ME. [A prep.^] i. 
Sticking out; puffed up (arch.). t2. Stubbornly 
-1460. 3. On the strut, strutting. 

Astucious (astiw*j9s),fl. Also-tious. 1823. 
[ ad. F. asiucieux, f. L. astutusAsTVTE.'] Astute. 
Hence Astu'ciously adv. Astu'city, astuteness. 
Astute (asti/Z't), a. 1611. [(? a. F. astuf) ad. 
L. astuius, lengthened f. astus, ] Of keen pene- 
tration, esp. as to one’s own interests ; subtle, 
sagacious ; wily. 

The a. fickleness of a barbarian Bosw. Smith. Hence 
Astu'tely adv. Astu'teness (occ. astutia). 
Astylar (astsidai), 1842. [f. Gr. d + 

(rT0Aos+-AR.] Without columns or pilasters. 
Astyllen. 1849. Mining. A small dam in 
an adit or level. 

A-sU'dden, adv. 1875. [A prep.'^'\ Of a 
sudden. 

Asunder (asomdoi), adv. [OE. phr. on 
sundran ; see Aprep.^ and Sunder,] fi. In or 
into a position apart -1548. 2. Of two or more 
things : Apart from each other in position, 
direction, or thought ME. 3. Of one thing : In 
two, in pieces ; esp. with break, rend, etc. 1450. 

z. Wide a. as pole and pole Froude. My Chaffe 
And Come shall flye a. Shaks. Freres and feendes 
been but lltel a. Chaucer. Hence Asu'nderness. 
fAsumder, v. [f. A- firef. i + OE. sundrian.'] 
'To put asunder, divide -1593. 

A-swa*rm,d!<3fe/. 1882. [A prep.'^'] Swarming, 
f A-swa'sh, 1530, [A/r(?A^ + ?] i. 

(Crosswise, aslant “I61 1. 2. With scorn -161 1. 
A-sway, adv. 1858. [A prep.'^'] Swaying. 
A-swea*t, adv. 1879. [A prepN\ Sweating. 
A-SWi*m, adv. 1663. [A prepJ] Swimming. 
A-SWi*ng, adv. 1876. [Aprep.^'] Swinging. 
'j'Aswi'the, as switbe, adv. ME. only. As 
quickly. Also, immediately. Cf. Assoon, etc. 
A-SWCX)n (aswz^-n), adv. ME. [perh. for 
aswown=-iswowen,0'E..Zeswdgen \ see Aswough 
I and Swoon j 3.] In a swoon or faint. Hence 
Aswoo'ned A-swou'nd (arch.). 
tAswoU'gli,aswow(e,<7ifz'. {or ppl. a.) OE. 
[perh. s= iswowe : — iswowen : — OE. ^eswd^en 
senseless.] =A-swoon - 1460. 
t Asyle. Early f. Asylum (in senses i, 2, 3). 
Asyllabical (sesilse'bikal), a. 1751. [A- 
pref. 14.] Not constituting a syllable. 
Asylum (asai liym). PI. -urns (also, exa in 


ae (man), a (pass), au (bwd). v {cut), g (Fr, chtff). 3 (ev«). 9i{I,eye). p (Fr. eau d« vie), i (sft). * (Psyche). 9 (what). (g<?t). 
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sense 3, -a). ME. [a. L., a. Gr. acri/Aor, nent. 
of adj. ,ta-h gvXti, Cf. ASYLE .] i . A sanctu- 
arv for criminals and debtors, from uhicli they 
cannot be forcibly taken without sacrilege, s. 
g£n. A secure place of refuge or shelter 1642. 
3. tfij/r. Inviolable shelter; protection 1725. 4. 

A benevolent institution affording shelter and 
support to some class of the af?.ic:ed, the un- 
fortunate, or destitute; esp. (pop.) a 'lunatic 
asylum ’ 1776. 

z. Romulus . . set up a sanctuarie or lawlesse church, 
called A. Holla.nd. 2. The/ 2 . for superstition Sip E. 
Deicing. 3. The Right of A. 1725. 4. Asyla for 

fleper^J Pennant. 

Asymbo-iic, -al, a. 1660. [A- pref. 14.] 

Not symbolic(aI. 

T Asymmetxal, tz. 1630. \i.Ox.a(jvy.ii€rpo^-T 
a. Incommensurable, b. Asymmetrical. 

Asymmetra'iitlious, a, [f. asprec. + Gr. 

+-OUS.] Bot. Having asymmetric flowers. 

Asymme'tric, -al, a. 1690. [Gr. d -r Sym- 
metric(al.] Not symmetrical, with the parts 
not arranged correspondingly, van fAsym- 
metrous {rars}. Hence Asymme'trically adv. 
AsjnnmetrocaTpous, a, [f. Gr. dcvufjLe- 
rpos + KapTTos + -OUS. ] Having asymmetric fruit. 

.^yrometry (asi*metri). 1652. [ad. Gr. 
d<xvpLpLeTpla: see Symmetry.] i. Mat^. The 
relation of two quantities which have no com- 
mon measure. ? 05s, 2. Want of symmetry or 
proportion 1664. 

Asymptote (^‘sirntdat). 1656. [ad. (nit.) 
Gr, dffvfXTTTaTos.l Afaik. A line which con- 
tinually approaches a given curve, but does not 
meet it within a finite distance. A rectilinear 
asymptote may be considered as a tangent to 
the curve when produced to infinity. Also Jfg. 
and attrii, Asymptosy, the quality of being 
asymptotic. Hobbes. Hence Asympto*tic(al 
a, Asympto*tically adv, 

Asynartete (asimaitz’t). 1830. [ad. Gr. d- 
(TvudprrjTos (also used szidsL). ] Pros, i. adj. Not 
connected; consisting of two members having 
different rhythms. a. sd. [sc. v£rse.‘] Hence 
Asynarte'tic a, 

i^ynclironism(asi*gkr6niz’m). 1875. 
pref, 14.] Non-correspondence in time. A- 
synchronous a. not coinciding in time. 

II Asyndeton (asi*ndz 1 :^n). 1589. [L., a. Gr. 
rh davvd^Tov, subst. use of adj.] P5et. A figure 
which omits the conjunction. Asynde*tic a, not 
connected by conjunctions. 

A., as thus: I saw it, I said it, I will sweare it Put- 

TENHAM. 

Asyntactic (sesintas-ktik), a, 1880. [f. Gr. 
dffvvTaKTos + -IC (after syniactzc).'] Loosely put 
together, ungrammatical. 

II Asystole (asi’stdlz). 1870. [mod.L. ; see 
Systole.] Path. Cessation of the functional 
contraction of the heart. Asystolism [= Fr. 
asysfolie], the symptoms of a. 

At (set, at), prep, [Com. Tent. : OE. aet^ 
usu. governing dat. Lost in mod.G. and Du., 
and replaced by to (G. zii, Du. toe)^ as in s. w. 
Eng. dialects.] I. Local position, i. Express- 
ing primarily the relation of a thing to a point 
of space which it touches ; hence, indefinitely, 
the place where it is, in the sense of close to, 
near, by, in, etc. OE. a. With proper names 
of places, esp, of towns (exc. one’s own town, or 
capital) , and small islands OE . 3. ^ if a person 
(L. apud) : In contact with, esp, {ellipt.) apply- 
ing to, pestering, assailing ME. Also [elhpt,] 
with possessive case : At a person’s (house). 
Fr. chez, G. beu 1562. 4. Expressing some 

practical connexion : e. g. at school (cf. in 
school) OE. 5. Assisting or present at OE. 6. 
Expressing the point or part, side or direction, 
where anything is, or is applied OE. 7. Of 
distance : e. g. at arm’s length 1526. 8. Re- 

ferring an attribute to a particular part : e. g. 
out at elbows OE. 9. Defining the point at 
which anything enters or issues, and hence = 
through or by OE. 10. Determining the source 
at which we seek anything; e. g. to ask, etc., at. 
Ohs, or dial. (repl. by of, from) exc. in at the 
mouth or hands of. OE. 1 1. With verbs of mo- 
tion : ^esp. into personal contact with 

-1678; even to, as far as ; e. g. /o come (arch.), 
arrive, land at ME. ; to reach (through obsta- 


J cles), esp. in to come, get at 1530. 1 2. Hence, 

' of motion towards'; often against ME. 13. Of 
I motion to attain or acquire {lit. and fig.) 1590. 

I 1. To deliver, .materials at the spot 17S7. a. At St. 
j Helena, at the Lakes, formerly ai‘-o at, now in, Lon- 
I don, Ireland). 3. They are at me for a subscription 
\ imod.). We met at her father’s 5. He had 

j been at the battle Thackeray. 6. With a dog at his 
■ heels {mod.K An infant at the breast {mod.), 9. He 
entered at the front door (mod.) i x. He . commanded 
None should come at him Wmi. T. ii. iii 32. Stoop- 
ing down to get at his ear Dickens, xa. To run, rusk, 
go, hoove, throw, shoot, etc, at ; to stare, shout, swear, 
etc. at ; to hint, etc.yx. 13. Drowning men catch at 
straws Provb. Setting your cap at him Miss Austen. 

n. Of action, position, state, condition, man- 
ner. I. With things put for the activities of 
which they are the objects, centres, or instru- 
ments : e. g. at meat — eating ; at the bar ; at 
sword’s point; assault- at-arzns, etc, OE. 2. 
With actions, as at work 1440 ; at it : hard at 
work 1606. 3- After many verbs of action : to 

work, toilaX; to tear 2X, etc, ME. 4. Connect- 
ing adjs. of occupation and proficiency, or their 
sbs. , with a thing or action OE. 5, Of posture, 
position : at gaze, at hay 1535. 6. Of state, or 

condition of existence : e. g. at peace, at a loss, 
etc. ME, 7. Of mutual relations : e. g. at one, 
at daggers drawn ME. 8. Of manner, measure, 
extent, etc. : e. g. at large, at random ME. 9. 
Of conditioning circumstance : e. g. at peril, at 
a disadvantage, etc. ME. 10. Of relation to 
some one’s will or disposition : e. g. at his dis- 
cretion, etc. ME. 

4. In agility and skill at his weapons Macaulay. 

m. Of relative position in a series, degree, 
rate, value, i . Defining special point in a series 
at which one begins, stops, etc.; esp. with super- 
latives ME. 2. Of rate or degree, at which a 
thing is done M E. 3. Of price or value ME. 4. 

— according to ME. 

i. Johnson at his very best Trevelyan. 3. She., 
worked at high pressure xSSa. 3. To set at nought 
their counsel {mod.). 4. By land or by water at their 
choice Macaulay. 

IV. Of time, order, occasion, cause, object. 

1. Introducing the time or occasion ME. ; the 
age at which one is ME.; distance in time, in- 
terval ME. 2. Of the number of times, turns, 
etc. ME. 3. Of order ; e. g. at first, etc. OE. 
4. Introducing the occasion, and hence the cause 
of a fact, action, or emotion ME. 

X. Late at Night Drvden. At the Restoration 
Hyde became chief minister Macaulay. At riper 
years Marlowe. At three Months after date 1716. 

2. To complete the business at two sittings { 7 nod.). 
4. They bee caryed aboute like babes at euery blast 
of doctrine 1574. Impatient at the delays Kane. 

V. Phr, See atAhh, at any Rate, at STAKE, 
At Home, At One, At Once. 

VI. tWith the infinitive mood : e. g. nothing 
at do, nothing Ado -1470. 

Vn, ti. With preps. -1594. 2. With advbs. 
Obs. or dial. 1440. 

At, 'at (at). ME. [Wom-down f. that ; 
rare after 1500, but still diall\ 1. adv. ox con j. 

— ‘ that 2. rel. pron. That ; who, which ; 
what ME. 

At-, p7‘eff OE. set-. The prep. At in com- 
position, ‘ at, close to, to freq. in OE., and 
occas. in ME., but now lost exc. in atwi'te, 
surviving as twit. 

fAt-, pref.^ OE. «/-. Repr. earlier OE. z>/-, 
oil-, ‘away, from’. 

At-, pref.^ ; assim. f. L. ad-, bef. t. Erron. 
refash, of a- in many non-Latin words, as a{t)- 
tame, etc. See Ad- prefix- 
II Atabal (atabaT). 1672. [a. Sp., a. Arab, 

1. e. tabl the drum.] A kettle-drum or ta- 
bour used by the Moors. 

Atacamite (atse-kamoit), 1837. [f. Atacama 
in Chili-|--ITE.] Min. A bright green ore, an 
oxychloride of copper. 

Atactic (at0e‘ktik),zz. 1842. [f. Gr.aTa/crosd- 
-ic.] Of language : Not syntactic. 

Ataghan (se'tagan). 1813. var. of Yata- 
ghan, q.v. 

tAta‘ke,z^. ME. only. [Arpref. i.] To over- 
take; get at. 

tAtala*lltis. 1709. Brief title of a romance 
[cf. Bacon’s New A tlantis'] satirizing the movers 
of the Revolution of 1688; hence gen. a secret 
or scandalous history -1789. 


i fAta-me, v. Akoatt-. [A- pref. I J for OE. 
atpmian.] To tame, subdue -1530. 

Ataraxy (as'tarssksi). Also in L. form a- 
taraxia. 1603. fad. Gr. dTapo^ia, f. d + Tapd«7-. 
aeiv,] Freedom from disturbance of mind or 
passion ; stoical indifference. 

Ataunt (atpmt), adv. ME. [a. F. auta7ttl\ 
ti. As much as possible, thoroughly -1520. 
2. Naut. With all sails set. (Also ataunto, 
all-a-taunto.) 1622. 

Atavic (atse*vik), a. 1866. [ad. F. atavique, 
f. L. atavus; see next and -ic.J Of or pertain- 
ing to a remote ancestor, varf Atavrstic. 
Atavism (se*taviz’m^. 1833. [a. F. atavisme, 
f. L. atavus."] Resemblance to more remote 
ancestors rather than to parents ; tendency to 
reproduce the ancestral type in plants and ani- 
mals. b. Path. Recurrence of the disease or 
constitutional symptoms of an ancestor after the 
intermission of one or more generations. 

Some mysterious a. — Some strange recurrence to a 
primitive past Bagehot. 

Ataxy (atss'ksi, ae'tieksi). Also in sense 2 
as L. ataxia, 1615. [ad, Gr. drafia, f. d -f 
rd^fs.] fi. Irregularity, disorderliness -1733. 
2. Path. Irregularity of the animal functions, 
or of the symptoms of disease. 

1. A mere jl, or confused chaos 1634, Locomotor 
ataxy : inability to co-ordinate the voluntary move- 
ments. ^ Hence Ata’xic [not on Gr. analogies] a. 
characterized bya. Ataxic fez'er\ malignant typhus. 

Atcidson (te'tjison, ^»*tji-). Ohs. exc. Hist. 
1605. [Sc. prommc. of Atkinson, assay-master 
of the Edinburgh Mint in James Vi’s reign,] 
A copper coin, coated with silver = two-thirds of 
an English penny, or eight pennies Scots -1773. 

II Ate (/i*tz). 1587. [L., a. Gr. 0x7.] Infatua- 
tion; personified by the Greeks as goddess of 
mischief and rash destruction. 

Not by myself but vengeful Ate driven Pope. 

Ate (et, occas. eit), pa. t. of Eat v. 

-ate, \ formerly -at, forming sbs. de- 
rived from L. sbs. in -atus {-ato- and -atu-), 
-atum, -ata. 1. In OFr., L. -atus, -atum be- 
came refash, later, and adopted in Eng., as 
-at, with -e added in Eng., after 1400, to mark 
the long vowel. In meaning words in -ate are 
chiefly : a, Sbs. denoting office or function, or 
the persons performing it, as episcopate, syndi- 
cate. b. Participial nouns, as legate ‘ one de- 
puted’, mandate *a thing commanded' c. 
Chemical terms, denoting salts formed by the 
action of an acid on a base, as nitrate, etc. 2. 
In some words -ate=Y. -ate, ad. L. or It. -ata, 
as in pirate, etc. 

-ate, sufix 2 , formerly -at, forming ppL adjs. 
from L. pa. pples. in -atus, -ata, -atum by drop- 
ping the termination, e. g, desolatus, desolat, 
subseq. desolate. Hence many causative verbs, 
to which, for a time, the ppl. adjs. served as pa. 
pples. , afterwards becoming obs. or simple adjs. 
(But cf. situate = situated.) 2. L. ppl. adjs. in 
-atus were also formed on nouns, etc., when no 
other part of the vb, was required. Hence cau- 
date, insensate, apiculate, etc. 3. Words like 
delegate, reprobate, etc., orig. adj., are also used 
subst. ; see -ate 

-ate, suffix a verbal formative, used to 
English L. vbs. in -are, and to form Eng. vbs. 
on other L, words or elements. This use origi- 
nated in the formation of vbs. from the ppl. adjs. 
in -ate mentioned under -ate 2. Cf. separate, 
fascinate, isolate, felicitate, capacitate, etc. 

-ate, suffx^y in Chem. ; see -ATEl i c. 
Ateclmic (ate*knik). 1869. [A- pref. 14 ; 
cf. Gr. arexvos.] adj. Not having technical 
knowledge, sb. [sc. person f\ 

({Ate*knia. 1874. [mod.L., a. Gr.] Child- 
lessness. 

Atelectasis (setzle’ktasis). 1859. [mod.L., 
f. Gt. ar€\r]s+€Kra<ns.'] Pa//z, Imperfect dilata- 
tion, esp. of the lungs of newly-born children. 
Atelene (se-tflfn), a. 1859. [f. Gr. drcAiJs.] 
Crystallog. Imperfect ; wanting regular forms 
in the genus. 

11 Atelier (a*tply^:). 1840. [F. : cf. Astel.] 
A workshop; an artists or sculptor's studio. 

Atellaa(ate*lan). AlsoAtt-. 1647. [ad. L. 
Atellanus, i. Atella in Campania.] i. adj. Of 
or pertaining to Atella, or its licentious farces; 


o (Ger. Kd'ln). 0 (Fr. p^«). ii (G^r. Miller), w (Fr. dime). » (curl), e (e#) (th^re). r (<?*) (r«n). ^ (Fr. f<wre). s (fir, fem, earth). 
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hmce, farcical, ribald, s. A dramatic com- AtiieiTliailOtlS ’ 2.]?5'Jmaii9s)5 a. 1S63. [f. | 
pos’don of this kiad. Gr. a + B^pfiau-, Bepfxalvuvj f. Bipprj -ir-OVS.} 

Atelo (se-ti'b}, comb. £ Gr. artAris imper- Physics. Not permeable by radiant heat, 
feet, as atelo*glo*ssia, malformation of the i Atheroma ^3e])er<?‘i*ma'. 1706. [L., a. Gr. : 
tongue; -gna-thia, of the Jaws -mye-Ha, of Paik. a. ■ 

the ymal marrow; -sto*^^ 01 me mouth.^ encysted tumour containing matter resem- 

A-tempor^ fate’mporaijj a. 1070. ^A- cling oatmeal-gniel. b. Fatty degeneration of 

p?'ef, 14.] Timeless. the artenal coats. Hence Atbero’matous a. 

Ater-; see Atter-. ^ f Atlae*ticize, c?. rare. [irreg.tGr.dr^^rf- 

Athalamotis 'af'^-lamssj a. 1847. "£ Gr. To set aside. Beverley. 

d -f 0 dAaftoj + -ocs.] Of lichens : Having f Atlli*llk;, 2^. ME. only. £\Vom-down £ Of- 

no conceptacles on the thallus. think.] impers. Itaihinks me', it repents me. 

Athamantlii f.^^amsentin:. 1863 Chem, Atllirst (a}>9-Jst), ///. a. [Worn-down £ 
A crystalline substance, of rancid qE. ofpyrsi, for ojpyrsied. C£ A-HUNGERED.] 

soapy odour and bitter taste, procured from the SuSering from, or oppressed by, thirst; fg. 
roots and seeds of Athamanta orejselinum, eager, longing ( for) 1480. 

Athamaunte, obs. f. Adam ant. My soule is a thurste for God Ps. xlii. X. 

At£ianasiaa(3e|5an?i*j!an). 1586. \i,Aiha- Attllete 1528. [ad. L. ad. 

nasius, archbishop of Alexandria in the reign Gr. £ d^Aos, d^Aoi', Bef. 1750 always, 


of Constantine,] adj. Of or pertaining to Atha- 
nasius. sb. An adherent of the doctrines of 
Athanasius. Athana’sianisni, the principles or 
doctrines of the Athanasian Creed. Athana*- 
siaiiis£ an adherent of this Creed. 

Aihanasian. Creed: that beginning ^Quicunque 
•Dult % which has been attributed to Athanasius. 

Athanasy (a])se*nasi). 1870. [ad. L., a.Gr. 
dBamffta.] Deathlessness, immortality. 
Athanor (ss'panpi). 1471. [ad. Arab. ai!~ 
iannur, the furnace.] Alch. A digesting fur- 
nace used by the alchemists, in w’bich a constant 
heat was maintained by means of a self-feeding 
apparatus. Aso Jig. 

Atheism {ei ]?f|iz’m). 1587. [a, F. atkiisme, 
f. Gr. ddios.'l Disbelief in, or denial of, the 
existence of a God. A iso. Godlessness (Jracii- 
cal atheism). 

A little or superficial knowledge of philosophy may 
incline the mind of man to a. Bacon. 

Atheist (^♦]?2|ist). 1571. [a. F. aihdiste; 

see prec.] i. One who denies or disbelieves 
the existence of a God. a. One who denies God 
morally 1577. 3. attrlh. Atheistic, impious 1667. 

I. The Atheistes which say - - there is no God Gold- 
ing, a. When the Priest Turns A as did Ely*s Sons 
Milt. A L. r. 495. 3. The A crew Milt. ^ Hence 

Athei'stic, -al «. of or befitting an a.; involving 
atheism; of the nature of an a., godless, impious. 
Athei'stically adv. Athei*sticaliiess. ? O^bs. 

Atheize (^’Jifisiz), v, 1678. [f. Gr. d$€osb] 
I. infr. To speak, write, or act as an atheist. 
3. trans. To render atheistic. Hence A'theizer. 
'tA’thel, [OE. sef^ePu^ £ root *ap.'\ An- 
cestry; spec, noble ancestry ; hence, honour, 
might -ME. 

■f A'thel, a. and [Com. Tent : OE. sebeU^ 

pdele\ see prec. Oi.la.generosusA.genusfY adj. 
Noble, illustrious -ME. ; excellent, fine -ME. 
shA One who is noble; a lord, chief -1515. 
Atheling (se']>eUg). Obs.t%(s. ffist. [OE.,£ 
xlSel. {inxatd.'L. adal-, adelmgus.)'] A mem- 
ber of a noble family, a prince, lord, baron ; in 
OE. poetry often used in pi. for ‘ men’; later 
restricted to a prince of the blood royal, esp. the 
heir apparent to the throne. 
jjAthettaBiim(3e])2rirfe). Also-eum, Mod. 
pi. -mums. 1727. [a. L., a. Gr. ^ABijvatori (the 
temple) of'ABrjvr].'] i. Gr.Antiq. The temple 
of Athene in ancient Athens, in which professors 
taught, and orators and poets rehearsed their 
compositions. (Similar institutions were estab- 
lished at Rome and Lyons.) 3- a. A literary 
or scientific club 1864. ^ literary dub-room, 

reading-room, etc. 1822. c. A periodical de- 
voted to literature, art, etc., e.g. The Athenxum, 
published in London (mod.). 
Atlieological(^:])z>ilp*dgikal),a:, 1641. [A- 
pref. 14.] Opposed to theology. Atheolo*- 
giam, one destitute of theology. Atheology, 
opposition to theology. 

Atlieons (^-kzjss), a. 1612. [£ Gr. dB€os + 
-oirs.] ti* Atheistic -1792. 3. Not dealing 

with the existence of a God; opp. to the nega- 
tive atheistic 1880. 

I. Suffers the Hypocrite or a. Priest To tread his 
Sacred Courts Milt. P. R. I. 487. 

Attierlne (se*])er9in). 1770. [ad. mod.L. 
atherina, a. Gr. ddepivrj.'] Name of various 
species of smelt. 

Athermancy (a]75'iml,nsi). 1863. 
dBeppavros; see next] Athermanous quality. 


and still occas., in L. form.] 1. A competitor 
in the physical exercises that formed part of the 
public games in ancient Greece and Rome. 3. 
One who by special training has acquired great 
physical strength ; one who exhibits feats of 
strength and activity ; a physically powerful man 
1S27. Jig. 1759. 

*• At* Athletes of debate Lowell. Hence A’tli- 

letism. , ^ ^ . 

Athletic (^jile-tik). 1605. [ad. L. aihleit- 
cus, Gr. dOkijTiKos : see prec. and -IC.] A. adj. 
I. Pertaining to an athlete, or to the contests in 
w^hich an athlete engages. Also/ef- 2. 

Of the nature of, or befitting, an athlete ; mus- 
cular, robust 1659. 

tB. sb. a. = Athletics, b. An athlete -1817. 

a. Art of Activity, which is called a. Bacon, var. 
Athle*tical. ‘iObs. Hence Atble’tically adv. 
Athle’ticism, the practice of, or devotion to, athletic 
exercises ; training as an athlete. 

Athle'tics, 1727. [Athletic a. used in 
pi. Cf. L. afhleiica.] The pracrice of physi- 
cal exercises by which muscular strength is in- 
creased. 

Athlothete Ca!*])Di])rt). 1850. [ad. Gr. d8\o- 
B&ttjs.'] The awarder of prizes, judge, or steward 
in the public games. 

At home, at-home (atthdu-m). OE. [See 
At and Home,] advd. pkr. i. At one’s home; 
prepared to receive visitors 1829. 3. (As opp. 

to Abroad) : a. Near at hand. b. In one’s own 
country OE. 3. At ease, as if in one's own 
home. Hence Jig. Thoroughly conversant with, 
practised in 1840. 4. id. A reception of visi- 

tors dunng certain stated hours, when the visi- 
tors may call and leave as they please 1745. 

I. The President makes it a point to be * at home * 
on Sunday afternoons 18S3. *. No newes so bad a- 

broad as this at home RicK III, i. i. 134 3 * Never 

. .at home in our island Macaulay. 

A-thri*ll, 1879. Thrilling. 

A-thrO'b, adv. 1857. \^Aprepy\ Throbbing. 
A-throng (ajir^-g), adv. ME. [A prepy] 
In a throng; thronged. 

Athwart (ajiw'gut). 1470. [A prepy] A. 
adv. t. Across from side to side, transversely; 
usu. in an oblique direction 1611. Naut. From 
side to side of a ship 1762. 3. Across the course 

(of anything) 1594; fig. perversely, awry 1596. 

B.prep. [theadv.withobj. expressed.] i.From 
side to side of, transversely over, across 1470. 
ta. To and fro over, all over. (Only in north, 
dial.) -1662. 3. NauL Across or transversely 

to the course of 1693, 4 * Across the direction 

of ; hence fig. into the notice of 1622. 5. Across 

the course of 1667; fig in opposition to 1644. 

I. Nor neuer lay his wreathed arms a. His louing 
bosome L. L.yr. iiL 135. 3. Ta run athwart : 

to run into sidewise. 4. Ye sweep a. my^ gaze Cole- 
ridge. Camh. : a.-Iiav(rse, said of a ship’s position 
across the stem of another ship at anchor; -ship a., 
-ships adv., from side to side of the ship ; •■wise, 
athwart. 

Athymy (ge’}?imi). 1853, [ad. Gr. d0i;/«a.] 
Path. Despondency. 

-atic, suffix, forming adjs., ( ~ Fr. -atique) 
ad. L. '■aticus, a case of the suffix Aciis, ‘ of, of 
the kind of’ (see -iC), appended to pa. ppl. 
stems of verbs; as in erratic', also used with 
sbs., e. g. aquatic, etc. Cf. -AGE. 

-atile, suffix, forming adjs ( *= mod.F. -aiile), 
ad. L. -atihs, consisting of the suffix Alis (see 
-ile) 'denotingpossibilityorquality appended 


to ppl. stems in -ai- of vbs. in -are, as volatile', 
also With sbs. as aquaiik. 

Ati*lt, adv. 1562. [A/re/.l (perh. AtJ] 
I. Tilted up, and just read> to fall over. Also 
fg. 3, In phr. To run (or ride) a-tilt : i. e. in 
an encounter on horseback with the thrust of a 
lance. Now usu.yfF. Const, at, with, against. 
[a- is here obscure, j 1591. 

2. Breake a Launce, and ruane a-Tilt at Death 

I lien, Vi, ni. ii. 51. 

Atiniy (as timi), 1847. [ad. Gr. drcpla.] 
Public disgrace; spec, deprivation of civil rights. 

A-ti*iig!e, 1855. [AprepA] Tingling. 

-ation (-Fi'Jan), the form of the compound 
suffix -T-ION [-s-ioJi, -x-ion), Vkhich forms nouns 
of action from L. pples. in -ahes of vbs. in -are, 
Fr. vbs. in -er, and their Enghsh representatives. 
See -TION. In Eng., nouns in -aizon number 
more than 1500 in modem use, A few have 
no Eng. vb., e. g. coiistellatw?i, etc.; the great 
majority have a vb. in -ate, e. g. cre-ate, -ation, 
etc. ; some are formed on Gk. vbs. in -ize ( = L. 
-izare, Fr. -iser), e. g. 07 ganize, -ation, etc. ; the 
remainder have a vb. without suffix, derived 
through Fr.,e. g. alter-ation, caus-aiion, etc. 
The latter are pop. referred to the Eng. vbs. 
alter, cause, eta; and -ation thus becomes a 
living Eng. suffix, and is applied to words not 
of Fr. origin, as in starvation, etc. Words in 
which -ation is merely added to the vb. are 
synonymous ■with the vbl. sb. in -ing, and tend 
to replace it, as vexation, vexing, etc. 

A-tiptoe (ati-pt^u), adv. 1576- [A pj'cpy] 
On the tips of one’s toes. 

-ative, ad. Fr. -aiifi -ative^ L. ativus, con- 
sisting of -ivus (see -Ive) appended to ppl. 
stems in -at- of vbs. in -are, e. g. demonstrative, 
and by extension talkaitve\ also auikoriiative, 
from the sb. Authority. 

Atlantad (mtlse-ntad), adv. 1825. [f. as 

next A -ad (.^ after Gr. towards).] Phys. To- 
wards the atlas (vertebra) ; towards the upper 
part of the body. 

Atlantal (^tlse-ntal), a. 1803. [f* Gr. dr- 
XavT-, drAai (see Atlas sb.^) + -al ] Phys. 
Of or belonging to the atlas; belonging to the 
upper part of the body. 

Atlantean (jetl^nti'-an), 1667. [f.'L.Ai- 
lanteus, f. Ailant-', see prec. and -ean.] Per- 
taining to, or having the strength of, Atlas. 

With A. shoulders Milt. P. L. 11. 306. 

II Atlantes (^tlse-ntfz), 5'A//. 1706. [L., a. 
Gr. ; see Atlas Arch, Figures or half- 
figures of men used instead of columns to sup- 
port an entablature. 

Atlantic («tlse*ntik),fl. {sb.) ME. [pdi.'L.At- 
laziiicus, a. Gr., £ ’AtAoI't- ; see Atlas j^.^] 
Of or pertaining to Mount Atlas in Libya (see 
Atlas). Hence applied to the sea near the 
western shore of Afnca, and later to the whole 
ocean lying between Europe and Afnca on the 
east and America on the west. 1601 fig. Far- 
reaching, distant ; transf. in U. S. : Eastern 
1650. t3. =Atlantean -1652. t3- Of the 

size of an atlas Johnson. 4. sb. The Atlantic 
ocean; also fig ME. 

4. Down on the Earth it in Atlanticks rain’d Ken. 

Atlanto (^tlsemtz)), comb, £ Atlas sbA 
(sense 2), as in atlanto-axial. 

Atlas (se’tlas), shX PL atlases. 1589. [a. 
L., a. -avTo ; name of a god, who 

was supposed to hold up the pillars of the uni- 
verse, also of the mountain in Libya that was 
fabled to support the heavens. Hence the fig. 
uses.] I. One who supports a great burden; a 
mainstay, b. (See Atlantes.) sn.Phys. 
The uppermost cervical vertebra, which sup- 
ports the skull, being articulated above with the 
occipital bone. (So in Gr.) 1699. 3. A collec- 

tion of maps in a volume. [This use, found 
first in Mercator, is said to be derived from a 
representation of Atlas supporting the heavens 
forming a frontispiece to early atlases.] 1636. 
4. A similar volume containing illustrative 
plates, etc., or a conspectus of a subject ar- 
ranged in tabular form \ e. g. ’ an anatomical 
atlas’, 'an ethnographical atlas’ 1875. 5. A 

large square folio resembling a volume of maps ; 
an a.fiolio. 6. Alarge size of drawing-paper 1712. 

X. The A., and sustainer of the whole state of Hol- 
land 1618. 3, Atlas; or a Geographic Description of 
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the WorM, by Gerard 3Iercator and John Hondt 
{dile) 1635. Co!>:S. a.-beetle, a gigantic o!i%-e- 

jieen laHieHicorn beetle ^Chalcosoma Atlas). 

Atlas (£e*tl^}, ? Obs. 1687. [a. (nit/; 

Arab. Cf. It. ra:Q, shaved, satin.] A silk-satin 
made in the Ea>-t. 

Atlas >-t:as\ V'. 1553. [£ Atlas To 
prop np, like Atlas. 

A*tlo-, atloi'do, comb. ff. Atlas, formed 
on imperfect analogy ; see Atlanto. So At- 
loide-an a. = Atlantal. 

Atinido-meter* 1830. [f. Gr. arp.h ; see 

-(o)meter.] =Atmometer. 

Atmoiogy (^tm^-lod^i). 1837. [f. Gr. dr- 
/ids; see “(o)LOGy.] Physics. The science of 
the laws and phenomena of aqueous vapour. 
Hence Atmodogist, one skilled in a. Atmo- 
lo’gical a. 

Atmolysis (^tm^^-lisis). 1866. [f. as prec. 
^ Xiaisi I cL analysis. "I Physics. The (partial) 
separation of gases of unequal diffusibility, 
A'tmolyse, -ze v. to perform a. A’tmolyser, 
-zer, an instrument for effecting it. 
Atmometer 1815. [f. Gr. 

ariibs -r tiirpov.l Physics. An instrument for 
measuring evaporation from a moist surface. 
Atmospliere (as*tm^sfi»i), sb. 1638. [ad. 
mod.L. aimospksera, f. Gr. drfxos + cpaTpa.'j 
I, The spheroidal gaseous envelope surround- 
ing any of the heavenly bodies, b. esp. The 
whole body of terrestrial air. 2. iransf. A gas- 
eous envelope surrounding any substance 1863. 
3. tA supposed outer envelope of effective in- 
fluence surrounding various bodies -1750. b. 
Magnetic Atmosphere^ the sphere within which 
the magnet acts, c. fig. Mental or moral en- 
vironment 1797. 4. The air in any particular 

place, esp. as affected by heat, cold, purifying 
influences, etc. 1767. 5. A pressure of 14*7 lb. 

on the square inch, which is that of the atmo- 
sphere on the earth’s surface 1830. 

X. There is an Atmosphsera, or an Orb of Gross 
Vaporous Air immediately encompassing the Body of 
the Moon Wilkins. 3. c. He lives in a perfect a. of 
strife, blood, and quarrels Scott, 4. The suffocating 

а, . . ofa small apartment 1767. Hence A'tmosphere 
V. to surround like, or as with, an a. 

Atmospheric, -al (setmiJsfeTik, -al), a. 
1661. [£ prec.; see -IC, -iCal.] i. Of the 
nature of, or forming, the atmosphere 1664. 2. 

Existing, taking place, or acting in the air 1666. 
3. Caused, produced, or worked by the action 
of the atmosphere 1661, 

X Small a. tides 1835. 3. The a. engine of New- 

comen 1822,^ Atmospheric engine^ a steam-engine in 
which the piston was forced down by the pressure of 
the atmosphere, after the condensation of the steam 
that caused it to rise. Atmospheric hne, the equili- 
brium-line on the indicator-card of a steam-engine. 
Atmospheric pressure see Atmosphere 5. Aimo' 
spheric railway, one worked by the propulsive force of 
compressed air or by the formation of a vacuum ; a 
pneumatic railway. Hence AtmospheTically adv. 
AtmospheTics, 1913. [pi. of prec.] 

Interfering sounds in aerial communication due 
to electric disturbance in the atmosphere. 
[{Atoll (at^‘ 1 , a£‘tf7l). 1625. [prob. = Malaya- 
1 am adal ‘ uniting ’ (Col. Yule).] A coral is- 
land consisting of a ring-shaped reef enclosing 
a lagoon. Comb, and attrib. 1842. 

Such sunken islands are now marked by rings of 
coral or atolls standing over them Darwin. 

Atom (sedom). ME. [a. F. atome, ad. L. 
atomus, a. Gr. drofxos adj. used subst., f. d + 
-To/^os, rifiyeiv. Also (in i6th c.) atomus, aio- 
mos, with pi. atomi.‘\ * Scientific, i. A hypo- 
thetical body, so small as to be incapable of 
further division; and thus held to be one of the 
ultimate particles of matter 1477, 2. In Nat. 

Phil. Physical Atoms', the supposed tiltimate 
particles in which matter actually exists (with- 
out reference to divisibility) 1650. 3. Chemical 
Atoms : a. The smallest particles in which the 
elements combine, or are known to possess the 
properties of a particular element 1819. b. The 
smallest known quantity of a chemical com- 
pound 1847. ** In popular use. 4. A particle of 
dust, or a mote in the sunbeam (arch.) 1605. 
5. A very minute portion, a particle, a jot 1630. 

б. Anything relatively very small ; an atomy 

1633. Also ***Oftime. [In Gr. dro/tor 

[i Cor. XV. 22) = * twinkling of an eye '.] ty. 


The smallest media;val measure of time = ^^'31 
of a second ME. only. 

2. Thai the universe was formed b5’' a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms Swift, a. Atoms arc endowed with 
powers of mutual attraction Tyndall. 4. Rays of light 
Peopled with dusty atoms Byron. 5. There was not 
an a. of water Sir J. Ross. To smash, shiver, eta, 
to or ittio atoms. Casting atomes of Scripture, as dust 
before mens eyes Hobbes. 6. The smallest ant or a. 
Herbert. Hence fAdomt/. to atomize. AtoniaTe, 
an area supposed to be formed by a combination of 
ultimate atoms. A-domechamics, the mechanics of 
atoms. Adomless a. poet, without leaving an a. 

Atomic (atp-mik), a. (sb.) 1678. [f. prec.] 
I. Of or pertaining to atoms 1692. 2. Com 

cemed with atoms 1678. 3. Adhering to the 

atomic philosophy 1691. 4, Minute 1809. 5. 

Simple, elemental 1881. t6. sb. An adherent of 
the atomic philosophy. Cudworth. 

I. Atomic weight in Chem.i the weight of an atom 
of an element (or radical), as compared with that of an 
atom of hydrogen, taken as unity; also the sum of the 
weights of the atom of a compound. A. volume of a 
body : the space occupied by a quantity of it propor- 
tional to its atomic weight, x A .philosophy : the doc- 
trine taught by Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus : 
see Atomism. ^ A. theory in Chem.'. fiese: doctrine that 
elemental bodies consist of aggregations of indivisible 
atoms of definite relative weight; that the atoms of 
different elements unite with each other in fixed pro- 
portions; and that the latter determine the fixed 
proportions in which elements and compounds enter 
into chemical combination with each other. 4. A 
globules 1809. Changes almost X Rogers, var. Ato- 
ma*tic a. (rare). Hence Ato*mical a., ~Jy adv. 

Atomicity (setomi-siti). 1865. [f. prec.+ 
-ITY.] Ckem, The combining capacity of an 
element (or radical), i.e. the number of atoms 
of hydrogen, or other monovalent element, with 
which one of its atoms normally combines. 
Now usu. called valency. 

Atomism (sedomiz’m). 1678. [f. Atom + 
-ISM.] I. Atomic philosophy ; the doctrine of 
the formation of all things from indivisible par- 
ticles endued w'ith gravity and motion ; var. 
tAto'micism. 2. Individualism 1836. 

Atomist (ae-tumist). 1610. [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] I. One who holds the principles of atom- 
ism ; var. Atomi*cian (rare). 2. A student 
or exponent of the atomic theory (see Atomic 
a. 2) 1869. Hence Atomi*stic, -al a. of or per- 
! taining to atomists or atomism; consisting of 
separate atoms. Atomi’stically adv. 

Atomization (ge-td'moiz^i'pn). 1871. [f. 
Atomize,] The process of reducing to minute 
particles, spec, in Afed. of reducing liquids to a 
fine spray. 

Atomize (ae’tbmaiz), v. 1678. ff. Atom + 
-IZE.] 1 1. To hold the atomic philosophy. 2. 
To reduce to atoms, or to an atom; to belittle 
1845. Hence A*tomizer, spec, an instrument 
for reducing liquids to a fine spray. 

Atomology (aetompriod^i). 1678. [f. Gr. 
drofios + -\07ta.] The science of atoms. 

Atomy 1 (ae'tomi). 1597. [f. Anatomy, 
taken as an atomy', cf. natomy. Now mostly 
joc.] I. An anatomical preparation ; esf. a 
skeleton 1728. 2. An emaciated or withered 

living body 1597. fig. or transf. of things 1848. 

You starved bloodhound !. .Thou a., thou ! Shaks. 

Atomy 2 (seTomi). 1591. f f. atomi, pi of 
atomus (see Atom), treated as Eng. sing.] i. 
An atom , a m ote 1595. 2. A mite, a pigmy 159 1 . 

1. To count Atormes Shaks, x Drawne with a teeme 
of little Atomies Ouermens noses Rom. if Jnl. i. iv, 57. 

Atonal a. 1922. [A- 14.] 

Mus. Having no reference to a key or tonic. 

At once (setjW^ms), ME. [At 

prep, and ONCE, ME. anes, ones, gen. of One, 
'one time, once'.] +1. At one stroke, etc.; 
once for all ; in (or into) one heap ; together 
-1579. 2. At one and the same time ME. 

3. In one and the same act, position, etc. ; 
equally, both 1588. 4. Immediately 1531. 

Atone (atiwvn), advb.phr, ME. [Found | 
with at one assent, at one accord, and written 
aion, a-ton, at-on, as repr. a simple idea. Cf. j 
At prep. II. 6. Hence Atone v.'\ 1. In con- 
cord or friendship ; opp. to at variance, etc. 
Sometimes == Reconciled (arch.). ME. a. Into 
a state of harmony or unity of feeling, as to 
bring, make, etc., at one (arch.) ME. 3. Of 
one mind, unanimous ME. t4. Together. 
(? Only in Spenser.) 


2. So beene they both atone Spenser F. Q. ii, i. 219. 
Comb, at-oneness {rare}. 

Atone V, 1555. [Back-formation 

from Atonement. Not used in A.V., though 
atonement was used by Tindale (see next, 
sense 3).] 1, irans. To set at one, reconcile. 

Obs. exc. as etymoL archaism 1593. fb. To 
compose (differences) -1702. intr. To 

; come into unity or concord -1607. 3. irans. 

To reconcile, to appease 1617. 4. absoL To 

make reconcilement or propitiation a. for the 
. offender 1682 ; b. for the offence ( = to make 
amends) 1665. 5, irans. (for omitted) To ex- 
piate 1665. t6. irans. To join in one -1672. 

fig. To harmonize 1691. intr. 1649. 

X. The king and parliament will soon be atoned Milt. 
To X a broil 156^ a. He and Auffidius can no more 
a. Then violent ’st contrariety Cor. iv. vi. 7X 3. So 
heaven, atoned, shall dying Grtscc restore Pope. 

4. b. Nothing can a. for the Want of Modesty Steele. 

5. To X sin Barrow. 6 . fig. To x our ideas with our 
perceptions Hare. Hence Atomable, atomeable 
a. that may be atoned for. Atome so. treconcilia- 
tion ; expiation (cerch, with mod, sense). Ato'ner, 

Atonement (at^a’nment). 1513. [f. At one 
4--MENT, after earlier Onement.] fi. The 
condition of being at one with others ; concord, 
agreement -1623. t2. The action of setting at 
one, or being set at one, after discord ; recon- 
ciliation -1685; appeasement -1622. 3. spec, in 
TkeoL Reconciliation or restoration of friendly 
relations between God and sinners 1 526. 4. 
Propitiation by reparation of wrong or injury ; 
amends, expiation 1611; Tto/. propitiation of 
God by expiation of sin 1611. ^Atonement is 
variously used by theologians in the sense of 
reconciliation, propitiation, expiation. (Not so 
applied in any version of the N. T.) 

t. What X . . is there betwixt light and darkness 
Philpot. X He desires to make attonement Betweene 
the Duke of Glouster, and your Brothers Rich. Ill, 

1. iii. 36. 3. The office to preache the a. Tindale 

2 Cor. V. 18. 4. The best A he can make for it Addi- 
son. The High- Priest, .having made an A for the 
Sins of the People Addison. Comb. a.-money, 
money paid in expiation of sins. ^ Hence Atome- 
mentist, one who holds the Calvinistic doctrine of 
the atonement. 

Atonic fitp'mk). 1727. [ad. med.L. atom- 
cuSf f. Gr. drovoSj f. d H- rdvoy, f. ; see 

-IC.] A adj. Pros, Unaccented; nsu. not bear- 
ing the stress or syllabic accent 1878. 2. Path, 
Wanting tone, or nervous elasticity 1792. 
a. We live in. .an x age 1861. 

sb. 1. Pi’os. A word or element of speech 
not having an accent. (Used spec, in Gr. Gram, 
of 0, ri, 01, al, kv, ks, etV, kn, If, ci, ov, ois.) 1727. 

2. Med. A remedy having power to allay ex- 
citement 1864. 

Atony (ae'tdhi). 1693. [x F. aionie, ad. 
med.L. aionia, a. Gr. ; see Atonic.] Path. 
Want of tone; enervation, languor. Also fig. 
Ennui is. .an intellectual x 1847. 

Atop (atpi'p). 1655. \_AprepX\ 1.. adv. On 
or at the top 1658; with of 1672. 2. prep. \of 
I omitted.] On the top of 1655. 

I I. A black mass a-top, and a metallic mass at bottom 
1779. 

fAtOUT, sb. ME. [a. OF. aiurn, -ourn, ~ur, 
-our (mod. atono')', see Aturn.] 1. Attire, ar- 
ray -1475. 2. Military equipment or prepara- 

tion -1480. 

Atour (atou'r). ME. [App. f. At prep. + 
our, ower, Sc. f. Over.] A. prep, i. Over. 2. 
In defiance of (an obstacle, etc.) 1535. 

1. />y and atour \ in addition to; By and attour her 
gentle havings Scott. 

B. adv. Over and above, besides ME. 
Atrabilarian (8etrabile»*rian). 1678. [£ 
med.L. atrahilarius', see Atrabile.] adj.-^ 
Atrabilarious. sb. A hypochondriac. 
AtrabilaTiouSj^r. 1684. [f. as prec. -i- -ous.] 
I. Of or pertaining to black bile. 2. Atrabili- 
ous, hypochondriacal; acrimonious, vars. tA- 
trabilar, t*ai*re, tAtrabila'ric, tAtrabiriary. 
fA'trabile. 1594. [a. F., ad. L. atra bilis 
(also used), tr. Gr. peKay^oKia,] lit. Black 
bile, an imaginary fluid, supposed anciently to 
be the cause of melancholy; hence : Melancholy, 
spleen. 

Atrabi'Kary, a. 1725. [ad. mod.L. atra- 
biliarius', see Atrabile and -ary.] i. Of or 
pertaining to black bile; applied to the renal or 
suprarenal glands, and to the arteries supplying 
them. 2. = Atrabilious. 
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Atrabilious (selrabiiias), a. 1651. JJ. L* 
atrmMlis (see Atrabile), after bilwsmr^ Ai- 
fect^ by black bile or * choier adust ’ ; rnelan- 
choly; splenetic, 

My a. censurM Caslylk. vars. Atrabidiaur, +At- 
rabrlous. Hence AtrabMiousness, 
Atrament ce-trameiit,. ME. [ad. L. aira- 
mmtum, f. * air are, f, ater?^ Blacking, ink; 
any similar black substance. Hence Atra- 
mental u. ink-. Atramemtons a. inky, black 
tAtre*de,z?. rare, [f. At- pref^^ + rede Re.a.D.[ 
To outdo in counsel. Chalcer. 

A-tre*llible, adv. 1856. [A prepx^ Trem- 
bling. 

fAtre-n, 3^1 E. [f. At- + OE. ren~ 
nan.^ intr. To run away (lAith daf. — from). 

Men may the wise atrenne, and nought atrede 
Chalxer. 

I Atresia (atrf'J'a^. 1866. [mod.L., f. Gr. a- 
TpTjros not perforated. J Path. Occlusion of a 
natural channel of the body. 

A*trial,a. 1869. \iJE.€Urium (see Atrium) 
-f -AL ^.] Phys. Of or belon^ng to the atrium, 
A-trip(atri*p),iZ/fe. 1626. Natd. 

1, Of yards : Swayed up, ready to Imve the 
stops cut for crossing. Of sails : Hoisted from 
the cap, sheeted home, and ready for trimming. 

2. Of an anchor : Just raised perpendicularly 
from the ground in weighing 1796, 

If Atrirnn (tfi‘tri 5 m). 1577. [L.] i. A court 

a. The central hall of a Roman house, b. A 
portico in front of the principal doors ojf 
churches, etc. 2. Phys. a. That part of the 
auricle into which the veins pour the blood. 

b. In the Tunicata : A large cavity into which 
the intesdne opens. 1870. 

Atro- (0e*tm)j comb. f. L. ater black, as in 
atrosangiiineous of a dark blood-red colour, 
f AtrO'Ce, a. [a. F., ad. L. airocemd\ Atro- 
cious. North. 

Atrocioiis (atrJa-Jas^jflf. 1669. [i.E. airoci- 
(airox), f. aier + -OUS.] i. Excessively and 
wantonly savage or cruel ; heinously wicked, 
ta. Stem, fierce; extremely violent -1733. 3* 

colloq, Veiy bad, execrable {mod,), 

I. A criminals 1772, acts Darwin, a. A. Symptoms 
Cheyne. 3. An a. pun {mod,). Hence Atro'ciousiy 
adv. Atro'cioiisness. 

Atrocity (atrp-siti). 1534. [(?a. Fr.,) ad.L. 
atrociiatein, f. atroxd\ 1. Savage enormity, 
horrible wickedness. 2. Fierceness, sternness, 
implacability [arck.) 1635. 3. An atrocious 

deed 1793. 4. colloq. A very bad blunder, vio- 
lation of taste or good manners, etc. 1878. 

3. The deeds.. known as *the Bulgarian atrocities ’ 
M<^Carthy. 4. Atrocities in spelling 1S7S. 
A*trOpllOUS,2. 1877. [f.Gr.ar/io^OY-h-OUS.] 
Characterized by atrophy, var. Atro’pbic. 

Atrophy (0e*tr<?ft), ^ 3 , 1620. \p.E,atrophie^ 
ad. L. atrophia, a. Gr., f. arpoqjos, f. d + rpo<pT}.\ 
A wasting away of the body, or any part of it, 
through imperfect nourishment; emaciation. 
Pining a. Milt. Jig-. By fatal a. of purse 1782, 

Atrophy (seTrdfi), v, 1865. P* p^ec. sb.] 
lit, and yfg. i. irans. To starve. 2. intr. To 
become atrophied or abortive 1865. Hence 
Arirophied ppL ^r.; var. Atro*pliiated. 
Atropine (aedr^poin). 1842. [f. airopa 
deadly nightshade, f. Gr. ’'Arpoiro?, one of the 
Fates.] Chem, and Med. A poisonous alkaloid 
found in the Deadly Nightshade and the seeds 
of the Thorn-apple, var. Atro'pia. Atro'pic^. 
of or pertaining to a., as in A tropic acid. A*- 
tropini sm, A'tropism, poisoning by a. A*tro- 
pini.'zed ppl. a. poisoned by a. 

Atropous (se‘tr3p3s), a. 1839. [f. Gr. drpo- 
ros (f. d + TpaiTos) + -OUS. ] Bot. Of ovules : Not 
inverted, erect, var. Aixopal. 

Atrous (/?i tras), a. rare, [f, L. ader^ airih + 
-OUS.] Nat. Hist. Jet-black. 
A-tiyCatroi),^Zdfe. 16 ii. Aprep.E] Naut. 
Of a ship in a gale : Kept by a judicious balance 
of canvas with her bows to the sea. 

Attach (at0e*tj\ v. ME. [a. OF. atacMer 
(mod. attacker), f.d + a. radical conn, w, Bret. 
tack, Sp., Pg. tacha, a Tack, q. v. Thus lit. 

* to tack to '. Cf. F. dit acker. 

The sense development was : 1. In OF. ^ to fasten * 
(recently adopted in Eng.). a. To ‘ attach by some 
tie to the control of a court *, hence to * arrest, seize 1 


3^ F. aiiacker^ subseq. aitaquer^ after It. aiiaccare^ 
gave Eng. Attack, and occas. (in 17th c.) attack. 

I. I. iMTX. To place or take under the control 
of a court ; to arrest or seize by authority of a 
wnt of attachment : a. a person; b. property, 

^ goods M E. to. To accuse -1653. t3* To seize, 

I lay hold of. Also jig. -1681. 

; I. Euery shiriffe.. shall attache the saide offenders 
’1331. He was attached of heresy Bl enet. b. F ranee 
1 ..hath attach’d Our Merchants goods at Burdeux 
Shaas. 3. Attach’d with weariness Tetnp. iil iiL 5. 
tn. To attack -1666. 

ni. I. To tack on; to fasten or join {to) by 
tacking, tying, slicking, etc. 1802. a. To join 
on (e. g. a person to a company, etc.). Often 
rejl. 1700. 3, To join in sympathy or affection 

to. Olvexilxi'^ias&.Tobe attached to. b. 

To win the attachment of 1811. 4-. To fix to, 

as a name, description, or other adjunct 1812; 
reji. to fasten itself on, stick to 1S61. 5. To 

attribute 1837. 

I. The means of attaching the doublet to the hose 
Scott. a. A Bedouin who had attached himself to 
us 1873. 3. How she attached her little brothers to her 
1S33, b. Incapable of attaching a sensible man M iss 
Austen. 4. The liability which English law attaches 
to contracts Sir C Bowen, s The importance they 
attached to their ovm services Prescott. 

IV. intr. (for rejl.) i. To fall, or come upon, 
and adhere to 1780. 2. To be incident to, ^on 
1791, 3. To come into legal operation in con- 
nexion with anything 1818, 

3. The wife’s right to dower accordingly attached 
W iLLiAMS. Hence fAtta'ch. sb. arrest ; jig. an attack 
of disease, etc.; an attachment; a thing attached. 
Atta'cher, one who attaches. 

Attacliable (atse-tjabl), a. 1579. [f. prec-i- 
-ABLE.] I . Liable to arrest or seizure. 2- 
Capable of being tacked on as an adjunct to 
anything 1856. 3. Capable of attachment 1865. 
j| Attam6 (atsejk). 1835. [Fr.] A junior 
official attached to the staff of an ambassador, 
eta ; a naval or military representative of his 
government in a foreign country, b. A. case, a 
small leather case for carrying papers 1904, 
Attaclied (atse-tJt),///.2. 1552. [f. Attach 
z/. -l- -ED.] I . Arrested 161 1 ; tseized (with sick- 
ness, etc.j-idiq; joined functionally 1859; joined 
by taste, affection, or sympathy to, affectionate 
1793; incident to 1852. 2. Fastened by a ma- 

terial union to 1841 ; ZooL stationary, as opp. 
to ‘ free ’ 1854. Arch, joined to a wall, etc., not 
‘ detached ’ 1879. Hence Atta'cliedly adv. 
AttachlDent (atse'tjment). 1447. [a. F. at- 
tachemeni', see ATTACH z^.l i. ilie action of 
attaching (see Attach v. 1) ; now esp. of arrest 
for contempt of court; the writ commanding it 
1468. 2. The taking of property into the actual 
or constructive possession of the judicial power 
1592. ts. Arrest, confinement -1606. 4, The 

action of fastening on, or being fastened on or 
to; connexion 1817. 5. Affection, devotion, 

fidelity 1704. 6. A fastening, tie, or bond 1801, 

7, An adjunct 1797. 

1. If he does not appear, an a. is issued against him 
De Lolme. 2. Foreign, attachment : * leral seizure 
of the^ goods of foreigners, found in some liberty {e.g. 
the City of London) to satisfy their creditors within 
such liberty 5. The lover’s eye discovered the ob- 
ject of his a. Scott. 7. The Eolian a. to the piano- 
forte {mod.). 

Attack (atae*k), v. 1600. [a. F. attaquer, 
ad. It. attaccare; see Attach v. Not in Shaks.] 
t?'a 7 is. in all senses, i. To fasten or fall upon 
with foice or arms ; to assail, assault. (The 
common military term.) Also absol. 2. To 
set upon with hostile action or words, so as 
to overthrow, injure, or bring into disrepute 
1643. 3* To assail with temptations 1673. 4. 
To enter upon a work of difficulty 1871. 5. ( 3 f 
disease : To seize upon, begin to affect 1677. 
6. To begin to act upon destructively, to begin 
to waste, decompose, or dissolve 1842. 

I. The strong towns he successively attacked Gibbon. 
2. Who attacks the liberty of the press Junius. 5. 
Rheumatism . . attacks indiscriminately the young and 
old Kemble. 6 . White ants . . often attacking the 
wood- work of houses 1842. Hence Attackable a. 
assailable. Attacker. 

Attack (at0e*k), sA 1667. [f* the vb., or a. 
F.attaque. Not m Shaks.: once in Milt.] i. 
The act of attacking (see Attack v. j). The 
common military term ; opp. to defence, b. 
ellipt, for : Point of attack, attacking force 1709. 
2. Jig. The offensive part in any contest ; e.g. 


the bow img in Cricket, etc. 1822. 3. An assault 
with hostile or bitter w’ords 1751. The 

commencing of operations on a work of diffi- 
culty. So {jjc.) upon dinner, etc. 1812. 5. 

An access of disease ; a fit or bout of illness 
1811. 6. The commencement of destructive 

or dissolving action by a physical agent 1842. 
7. Mils, [after It. attacca ] The action or man- 
ner of beginning a piece, passage, or phrase, 
in respect of precision and clantyj also^<?;2,, 
brilliance of style, courageous rendering 1880. 

1, The dire a. Of fighting Seraphim Milt. P. L. vi. 

248 3. The a upon a risinq character Johnson. 5. 

Attacks of overpowering giddiness Seeley. 

Attain v. [ME. ateyn{e^ aieine, a, 

OF. ataign-, ateign^, ateindre'. — L. attingere, 
f. ad- + iangere.'] fl.trans. i. To touch, hit 
--1475; to touch upon, treat of -1448. fa. To 
catch in an offence, convict, condemn. Attaint. 

II. irans. fi. To overtake, come up with, 
catch -1622. 2. To reach by motion, gain (a 

point aimed at) 1585; (an age or time) 1826. 

3. To reach, arrive at, by continuous effort ME. 

4. To come into the possession of (not now used 
of a material thing) {arch.) ME. fs- To ‘ get 
at find out --1666. 

2. We quickly shall a. the English shore 1585. To a. 

one’s sixteenth year (mod.). 3. Reason is not . . borne 

with us. -but attayned by Industry Hobbes. 4. He 
attained the Crowne and Scepter of the RealmeMoRE, 

ni. intr. 1. To get {to) ME. a. To live on 
{to a time or age) 1535. 3- To succeed in 

reaching. Cf. 11. 3, 4. ME. t4. == II. S, but 
with to, unto -1628. 

I. Nor nearer might the dogs a. Scott, a. He has 
attained to years of discretion {mod ). 3. Infallibi- 

lity, being what no man can a. vnto Prideaux. 

tIV. (cf. L. atiinere.) To stretch, reach {to) 
-1530 ; to pertain to (ME. only). 

Hence Attainable a: . Attaimableness. At- 
tai*ner. Attai^ning vbl. sb. 
t Attai*n, 1599. Attainment -1665. 

Attainder (at^mdoi). 1473. [Subst. use of 
OF. ataindre, aieindi'e : — L. atthigere, erron. 
associated later with F. tamdi-e, temdre : — L. 
tingere to Tinge, Taint.] i. The action or 
process of attainting : orig. as in Attain v. 1. 
2 ; later, the legal consequences of judgement of 
death or outlawry, in respect of treason or 
felony, viz. forfeiture of estate real and personal, 
corruption of blood, so that the condemned 
could neither inherit nor transmit by descent, 
and generally, e-xtinction of all civil rights and 
capacities. From the false derivation referred 
to above, the second of these was looked upon 
as the essence of Attainder, b. Act of Attain- 
der 1587. Condemnation; dishonour- 

ing allegation -1593 ; stain of dishonour -1752. 

I. Bilt or Act of^ Attainder: one introduced or 
passed^ in the English parliament (first in 1439) for 
attainting any one without a judicial trial. All attain- 
ders are now abolished Williams, a. Th’ Attainder 
of his sland’rous Lippes Rich. 11 , iv. i. 24. vars. 
tAttarndrie Coke, fAttainidure. 

Attainment (at^-nment). ME. [f. Attain 
V. +-MENT.] I. The action or process of at- 
taining, reaching, or acquiring by effort (no//.) 
1549. 2. That which is attained; esp. a per- 

sonal accomplishment 1680, 

1. Dost thou ayme at the a. of wisedome Healey. 
2, A man of good attainments 1736. A low standard 
of a. Pattjson. 

Attainor (atFimoi, -g i). [a. AF. atteignour 
=5: OF. aiteigneur\ see Attain z/.] Law. One 
of the twenty-four jurors in the process of At- 
taint. 

t Attai*nt,///. a. ME. [a. OF. ateint^ ataint, 
mod. atteint, a{t)temdre to Attain, formed like 
teindre, and not from L. attactus. Erron. re- 
ferred to L. tinctus stained.] i. Convicted, at- 
tainted. Used orig. as pa. pple. of Attain, 
subseq. of Attaint v, ; also as adj. -1768. 2. 
Affected with sickness, passion, etc.; infected 
-1500. 3. Exhausted. [Cf. F. dieint.'] -1485. 

Attaint (ata*nt), v. ME. [f. Attaint ppl. 
a. (cf. to convict), used as pa. pple. before at- 
tahiied. Its senses are thus due partly to attain, 
partly also to later association with Taint 
E. tingere', cf. the aphetic Taint.] ti. = At- 

tain V. 1 . 1, IT. 5, -1530. ta. To convict --1768. 
ta- Old Law. To convict a jury of having given a 
false verdict; to bring an action to reverse a ver- 
dict so given -1667. 4. To subject to Attain- 
der (sense i) ME. 5. To accuse of crime or 


^ {man), a (p^ss). an (D«d). d {cut). ^(Fr. ch(ff). o{oyei). oi eye). ? (Fr. eau vie), i (szt). /(Psyche). 9 (what), p {got). 


attaint 


IIQ 


ATTENTIVE 


d sfaonour isrdi.} 1586. 6. To touch, strike, ! try to seduce, or entice ; to tempt (arck.) 1513. 

or affe:;t as a disease, or other bodily or mental 1 13* To try to obtain or attract -i749* t 4 - To 
affection 1C34. tj. (Cf. Taint.) To mfect : try to mo\e (by entreaty, etc.) -1673. 

“ - * ' Taint.! To infect with corrap- z. God Hinder'd not Satan to a. the mmde of Man 

” * ‘ - - - ' P. T. X, S. 4. Deare sir, of force I must a. you 


Ml, 


Bloo'dtehfd in Law j some remembraice of vs as a tribute 

attained and corrupted Hobbes. 5. Rebecca .being 
attainted of sorcery . . doth deny the same Scott. 7. 

Atta\ nted With covetous and ambycyon Skelton. 

S. When secret \lcers shall a. thy breath Quarles. 

Lest she with blame her honour should a Spenseh. 

Hence Attai’ntineiit, conviction, attainder. At- 
tai'nture = Attainder ; Jig-, stain. 

Attaiilt sd. 1523. [a. OF. ateinte^ 

atainie pa. pple. fern, used subst. ; see Attaint 
p^i. a.] I. The act of touching; spe^:. a hit in 
tilting (arc/i.) 1525; fJs-. a dint (of misfortune, 
etc.) 1655. 3. FeL Surgery, A blow on the leg 

of a horse caused by over-reaching 1523. 3. 

Old Law. The conviction of a jury for giving a 
false verd’Ct; a legal process for reversing the 
verdict and convicting the jurors. (This w'as 
done by a grand jury of twenty-four.) 1528. 4. 

= Att.ai nder 1603. h-fig- Imputation or touch 
of dishonour; stain 1592. 

I. Both the others failed in the a. Scott. Thou..mai- 
est without a. o’re-iooke The dedicated words Shaks. 

tAttal, var. of Ettle V, 
tAttame, v. [ME. ata?ne, a. OF. cUamer 
L. aiiaminare, f. at- = ad- + -iamen = *iagmen, 
f. tangerel} i. irans. To cut into -1494; to 
broach (a cask, etc.) -1,^0. 2. To attack, med- 

dle with -1450; to begin (ME, only). 

Attar (ae-tai). Also atar, and Otto. 1798. 

[a. Pers., ad. Arab.] A fragrant, volatile, essen- 
tial oil obtained from the petals of the rose; 
fragrant essence (of roses). The full Pers. 

Aiiar-gul ‘ essence of roses ' is occas. used. 
tAtta*ii, V, [A- pr^. II (tr/-).] To blame. 

Lear I. iv. 366. 

f Atta*ste, V. ME. [a. OF. aiasier^ f. at- == 
ad- + ^iaxitare] see Taste.] To taste, experi- 
ence. trans. --1559. absoL --1460. 

Atte, obs. f. At ,* also = ME. a/ pe, at the. 

Atteal (3e*tfl), 1600, Ornith. A kind of 

duck of the Orkney and Shetland isles. 

Attemper (ate'mpai)^ v, ME. [a. OF. a- 
temprer (mod. atiremper) : — L. attemperare, f. 
at- — ad-+ temperare,\ i. To qualify, modify, 
or moderate by admixture; to temper. 3. To 
modify the temperature of ME. 3* To moder- 
ate, assuage (passion or harshness) ; to soothe, 
appease (persons) ME. 4. To restrain. Also 
re^. lObs. ME. 5. To regulate ME. 6. To 
make fit or suitable to. Also rejl. ME. 7. To 
attune 1579. 8. To temper (metal) 1869. 

I. The love attempered the sorow Caxton. 2 . A 
the air with a fire of charcoal Evelyn, 6. God often 
attempers Himself . . to the condition of men Pusey. 

& High airs, attemper'd to the vocal strings Pope. 

ence Atte'mperament, -perment, the bringing 
to a proper temper; mixture m due proportions. 

tAtte*mperance. ME. [a. OF. aiemprance ; 
seeprec.] i. Moderation -1560. 3. =.Attem- 

ferarrunt (see ATTEMPER) '-I 555 - 3 . Harmony 

1481. 4. Natural constitution. Chaucer. 

tAtte-mperate, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. atiem- 
peratus\ see ATTEMPER.] Temperate; well- 
regulated; well-proportioned -1534. Hence 
tAtte*mperately adv. 

Attemperate (ate-mper<5it), v, 1561. [f. 
prec.] ti. =Attemper 5, 6. -1711. 3. = 

Attemper 3. 1605. Hence Atte mpera’tion, 
the action of attempering or regulating. At- 
te’mperator, that which attempers ; spec, in 
Brewing, an arrangement forregulating the tem- 
perature of the fermenting wort, etc. tAtte*m- 
perature, attempered condition. 
fAtte-mpre, a. ME. [a. OF. ateniprd.'] Tem- 
perate, mild -1555. Hence tAtte*mprely adt/. 

Attempt (ate -mt), 1513. [&. OF, attemp- 
ter (attenter) — L. attemptare, attentare, f. at-, 
ad-, •k-tentare,b^(\.Qiiendere. See also Attent.] 

I. I. To make an effort or endeavour to do or 
accomplish some action. 3. ellipt. To try to 
accomplish or attain (any action or object of 
activity, esp. one attended with risk or danger) ; 
to venture tipon 1534. ta. To try to use or in 
use -1770, 

, I. Him he attempts with studied arts to please Dry- 
den, To a. the conversion of the English Green, a. 

Courage and Hardiness to a. the Seas RaY. 

H. ti. To try with afflictions -1650. 3. To 


■lerck. V, IV. i. 421. 

IIL ti. intr, (with indirect p h 5.) To make an 
attack, or assault upon. Fr attenter sur. Obs. 

{ Sow ‘ to make an attempt upon’ or as 2.) - 1697. 

trans. To try to take by force, master, or 
overthrow; to attack: a. an enemy, fortress, etc. ; 
also fig and transf. {arch.) 1562 ; tb. to try to 
ravish or seduce -1741. 

I. We look to be attempted upon euery day Cro.m- 
well. iXo a. nothing upon = Fr. nen attenter sur. 

2. b. The J udges . . who attempted Susanna 1610. To 
a. the life of : to try to take the life of. Hence At- 
te*mpter, one who attempts anything ; fan assailant ; 
tone who attempts the virtue of a woman ; fa tempter. 
Atte*mptingly adv. 

Attempt (ate-mt), sh, 1534. [f. prec. vb.] 
1. A putting forth of effort to accomplish what 
is uncertain or difficult; a trial, endeavour; en- 
terprise, undertaking 1548; esp, futile endeavour 
1605. ts. The thing attempted, aim -1790. 

3. ta. An attack, onset -1665. b. A personal 

assault on a person’s life, a woman’s honour, 
etc. (Now usu. * an attempt upon the life of ’, 
etc.) 1593. t4. Temptation, seduction -1667. 

I. If God be favourable vnto our attemptes Udall. 
They haue awak’d. And ’tis not done; th’a., and not 
the deed, confounds vs Macb, il ii. 11. To tuake an 
a, X to try {to do), 3. a. Hee Prepares for some a. of 
Wane Mach, nr. vi. 39. b. The Maid will I . .make 
fit for his a. Meas, for M, iil i. 267. var. fAttemp- 
ta*tion. Atte*mptless a. without attempting. 
Attemptable (ate*mtab’l), tr. ; in 7 -ible. 
1611. [f. Attempt v. -h-ABLE.] That may be 
attempted. Hence Atte*inptabi*Hty. 
tAtte-mptive, a. rare. 1603. [irreg. f. At- 
tempt s/. T -IVE.] Given to attempts; venturous. 
This great nation. . A., able, worthy, generous Daniel. 

Attend (ate*nd), v, Aphet. Tend. [ME. a- 
iende, a. OF. aiendre : — L. at-, adtendere, f. ad- 
tendere.~\ To stretch to; hence, to direct the 
mind or energies to; to watch over ; to wait for, 
expect. I. I. To turn one’s ear to, listen to. 
trans. {arch.) ME. inir. (Const to, U 7 ito.) 1447. 
3. To turn the mind to, regard, consider, \irans. 
-1775. 1678. 3. To turn the en- 

ergies to, look after, ^trans. -1798. inir. with 
to<i \upQn, \mf., or ^stiiord. cl. ME. 

I. My tale A. Scott. O Lord, a. vnto my crie Ps. 
xvii. I. a. To a. to the justice of the case only McCul- 
loch. 3. To a, tasks Pope, to one’s work 1833. 

TT. I, To direct one’s care to ; to Tend, 
guard, trans. {arch.) yUEi. i?itr. with to ijgS. 
3. irans. To apply oneself to the care or service 
of; esp. to minister to (the sick), to pay profes- 
sional visits to (a patient) 1572. 3. To wait 

upon 1469 ; intr. to be m waiting 1514; with on, 
upon, t^i499- 4- To follow, escort, or accom- 

pany, for the purpose of rendering services 
(Used spec, in relation to royal personages.) 
trans. 1653. intr. with on, upon ; and absoL 
1591. 5. Mil. and Naut. To follow closely upon 
for hostile purposes, {irans., and intr. with to.) 
1674, 6. Of things : To follow closely upon, 

to accompany. (Now only of things immaterial.) 
trails. 1615. inir. with on, upon 1606. t7. 

causal. To follow up, conjoin -177S: 
present oneself at a meeting, etc., in order to 
take part in the proceedings, irans. e. g. to 
attend church, a place of worship 1646. inir. 
Const, at the place. 1660. 

I. They a. their lamps Kane. To a. to all the ser- 
vices Nelson. 2. Hired nurses who attended infected 
people De Foe. 3. Summoned to a. the King Macau- 
lay. 4. The Portuguese infanta . . was attended by a 
numerous train, of nobles Prescott. Trip Audry, I a. 
A.Y.L. V. i. 66, 5, If this is so, a force is necessary 
to a. [the Enemy) Nelson. 6. Our food was attended 
with some ale Fielding. Destruction and misery a 
on wicked doings 1847. 7. I have.. attended them 

with brief observations Bacon. 8. To a. lectures 1770, 
a funeral, school, at the City Temple {mod:). 

m. I, irans. To look out for, await 1475 • 
f ellipt. with cl. to wait to see or learn -1699. 
t2. fig. Of things : To be reserved for, await 
-1734. t3. To expect -1692. t 4 * To 

tarry, wait -1768. 

I. Here I a. The king— and lo ! he comes Smollett. 
They musta. themoving of the waters 1642. Attended 
what would he the Issue Temple. Hence Attemded- 
ness (rare). ^ ^ 

Attendance (atemdan ). ME. [a. OF. a- 


tmdance; see Attend v. ana -ance.] fi. === 
Attention i, -1790. t2. = Attention 2. 

-1674. 3. The action or condition of attending 

(see Attend II. 4); minstration, assiduous 
service ME. 4. Waitirg the leisure, conveni- 
ence, or decision of a supenor 1461. 5. The 

action or fact of being present at a meeting, etc , 
or when summoned 1460. t6. Waiting -1664; 

expectation -1641. t7. A body of attendants, 

retinue -1779- 8. The body of persons present 

at any proceedings 1835. 

3. Phr. In attendance. Reputation for . .good a, on 
his customers De Foe. 4. To fwait, dance, <2. = ‘ to 
attend ’ (usu- contemptuous). 5. The number of at- 
tendances recorded (jnod.). Comb. a.-ofScer, one 
whose duty it is to see that children attend school. 

fAtte'iidancy. Also-ency. 1594. [f. prec.; 
see-NCY.] I. Attention 1679 3. The^ving 

of attendance 1594. 3« = Attendance 7. 1586. 
4. Attendant relation 1626. 5. An adjunct 

1654. 6. Expectation 1646. 

Attendant (atemdant). ME. [a. OF. atten- 
dant', see Attend.] A.adf ti. Attentive-1649. 

3. Waiting upon, in order to do service; mini- 
strant 1485. Const, "tto, on, upon. ME. ts* 
Law. Dependent on ; owing service to -1641. 

4. Accompanying; closely consequent. Const. 

on, upon. 1617. 5. Present at meeting, etc. (see 

Attend II. 8) 1588. 

2. Other Suns . . With thir a. Moons thou wilt de- 
scrie Milt. P. L. viil 149. 4. Attendant Keys in 

Mus . : the keys or scales on the fifth above, and fifth 
below (or fourth above) any key-note or tonic, con- 
sidered in relation to the key or scale on that tonic. 
A circumstances (mod.). 

B. sb. I. One who attends (see Attend II. 4} ; 
a servant, satellite, companion 1555. transf. or 
fig. i 66 j. 2. ‘ One that w'aits the pleasure of 

another' (J ) 1684. 3. An accompaniment, close 
consequent 1607. 4. One who is present at a 

meeting, etc. (see Attend II. 8) 1641. 5. 

Law. (See adj. 3.) 

X. Sin . . and her black a , Death Milt. P . L . vii. 547. 

3. The laugh, tb® jest, attendants on the bowl Pope, 
Hence Atte*ndantiy adv. 

Attender (atemdsi). 1461. [f. Attend v.] 
I. One who gives heed; an observer 1660. a. 
He who (or that which) waits upon, esp. to ren- 
der service 1461. 3. —Attendant sb. 4. 1704. 
Attemdress, a waitress. Fuller. 
tAtte*ndment. rare. ME. [a. OF. atende- 
menf.l i. Sense, meaning. 2. A thing that 
attends; pi. surroundings 1646. 

Attent (atemt), ppl. a. 1482. [ad. L, at- 
ienius.'] Intent, attentive [to, upon). 

Myne eares shall be attente vnto prayer 2 Chron, vii. 
15. Hence Atte'ntly adv. 

fAtte’nt, sb. [ME. ateni{e, 2..0P.atente,novr 
attente : — L. *attenta sb., f. fern, of pa. pple. at- 
tentus. In OF. confused w. entente, whence 
sense 2.] i. Attention; heed -1652. 3. Inten- 
tion, aim -1450. Hence tAttcntfiil a. 
Atte’ntat(e. 1 Obs. 1622 [var.ofATXEMPT- 
ATE ; cf. F. attentat.') ti. A criminal attempt 
or assault -1721. 2. An attempt to gain an 

unauthorized advantage in law, e. g, after an 
inhibition is decreed. 

Attention (ate-njon). ME. [ad. 'L.atiention- 
am', see Attend. Used by Chaucer in transl, 
from L., then not till c 1600.] i. The action, 
fact, or state of attending or giving heed; earn- 
est direction of the mind, consideration, or re- 
gard. The mental faculty of attending. 2. 
Practical consideration, notice 1741. 3. Attend- 
ing to the comfort and pleasure of others; cere- 
monious politeness, courtesy. Often in pi. 1752. 
t 4 . A consideration {rare) 1784. 5. Mil. A 

cautionary word used as a preparative to any 
particular exercise or manoeuvre 1820. 

X. The tongues of dying men Inforce a. Kick, II, ii, 
i. 6. A. is that state of mind which prepares us to re- 
ceive impressions. To fay or give a. To attract, call, 
draw, arrest, fix, etc. au 2. They have a. to every- 
thing, and always mind what they are about Chesterf. 
3. To pay a, ox one's attentions to: to const. 5. Ta 
come to a. : to assume a prepared military attitude ; 
so to stand at a. 

Attentive (atemtiv), a. 1570. [a. Y.atten- 
tif -ive.'] I. Steadily applying one’s mind, or 
energies; intent, heedful, observant 1577. 3 . 

Giving watchful heed to the wishes of others; 
polite, courteous 1570. 

X. Diligent and a. at their workes 1622. a. Very a. 
to the ladies (mod.). Hence Atte*ntive 4 y adv^^ 
-ness. 
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Atte*iiuable, a, ? Obs, [L L. ati€nuare~^ 
That may be attenuated. Sm T. Bkowne. ^ 
Attenuant ate*ii.i^iant), a, 1603. [a. F., 
ad. L. attenuanUm.\ see next,] Having the 
property of thinning; spec, in Med. of th. nnirg 
the secretio-s. As 5^. ^sc. drug, agent. ^ 1725* 
var. tAttemnative. 

Attenuate ate*oi#/it], 2?. 1530. 
tenuai-, atieimare, i. at- = ad- + temiare, i. 
ienuzs.'i i. To make thin or slender by 
natural or artifical shaping, starving, physic^ 
decay, etc.). 2. To make thin in consistency, 
to separate the particles of a substance, to raref> 
1594, spec, in Med. To make thinner (the hu- 
mours or concretio-'S of the hod>) 1533. 3 * 

fig. To reduce in intens’ty, force, amount, or 
value; tto extenuate 1530. 4, inir. To become 

slender, thsnner, or weaker 1834- 
I. They ciucifie the soul of man, a. our bodies Bur- 
tox. at. Salt, for example, may a. earth 1762. 3. To 
a. power 1530, numbers 1645, authority 1850, appetites 
Lecky. Hence fAttemuater, -or = Atttnuant sb. 
Attenuate niUiet), ppl. a. 1626. [ad, 
L. aiienuatiis\ see prec.] i. Slender, tlun; 
tapered, reduced to thinness 1848. 2. Rare- 

fied; refined 1626. 

I. The a. bands 1864. ^ a. Such a rare and a. sub- 

stance, as is the spirit of living creatures Bacon. 

Attenuation (atemiz/j^'Jon). 1594. [ad. L. 
aitenuationem\ see Attenuate.] i. The 
making thin or slender; diminution of thick- 
ness : emaciation 1631. 2. Diminution of 

density 1594. 3. The process of weakening, 

as if by dilution 1868. 

3. The gradual * attenuation ’ of disease germs 1S82. 

A‘tter, [Com. Tent.: OE. dtr^ dior^attor.l 

ti. Venom, esp. that of reptiles -ME. ta. 
Gall; also fig, -ME. 3. Corrupt matter, pus. 
StiU in Sc. and north, dial. ME. Hence tA*t- 
ter V. to envenom; also fig.'y to mix with gall. 
A*ttercop. [OE, attorccpfia, f. ait or poison 
b coppa, deriv. of c&p top, or cop cup. Cf. Cob- 
web, formerly cop-webbe.l ti. A spider -1691. 
2. fig. A venomous person 1505. 3. Misap- 

plied to : A spider’s web 1530. 

AtteTmine, v. ? Ohs. ME. [a. OF. aier- 
miner, ad. L. atterminared\ To settle the term 
of ; esp. to adjourn payment of (a debt) till a 
day fixed. 

fAtte'iT, V. 1598. [a. F. afierrer^ {.a\ ierre.'] 
To bring to the ground, humble -1614. 
+A‘ten:ate, v. iS'js. [f. It. atierrare, f. a + 
terra. ] To fill up with {e:>p. alluvial) earth -1757* 
Hence tAtterra*tion. 

Attery, a‘ttxy, <z. OE. [f.ATTERrA] fi. 
Venomous -ME. t2. Mixed with gall (lit. 
and fig.) -ME, ts* Malignant -1535. 4. Puru- 
lent 18^. 

Attest (ate'st), V. 1596. [a. F. atiesier, ad. 
L. attest ari, f. ai-=- ad--k-tesiari, f. testis.] 1. 
irans. To bear witness to, affirm the truth or 
genuineness of; to testify, certify, b. formally 
by si gnatiire or oath 1665. 2. transf. Of things : 
To be evidence of, vouch for 1599. 3- inir. To 
testify to 1672. 4. trails. To call to witness 

(arch.). (So in Fr.) 1606. 5. To put (a man) 

on his oath, or solemn declaration 1685. 

1. The merit of the English bowmen is strongly 
attested by Froissart 1875. b. I will assert nothing 
here, but what I dare a. Swift. 4. But I a. the gods, 
your full consent Gaue wings to my propension T r. 
4 - Cr. n, ii. 132. Hence Atte’stable a, Atte’ster, 
-or; var. Attesta'tor. Atte'stive a. furnishing 
evidence {rare). Atte'stment, testimony {rare). 
Attest (ate-st), sb. 1606. [f, prec, vb.] i. 
Evidence, testimony. 2. Attesting signature, 
attestation 1649. 

*. Th’ a. of eyes and eares Tr. ff Cr. v. ii, 122. 
Attestant (ate-stant). 1880. [ad. L. attes- 
tantem; see Attest ppLadj. Bearing wit- 
ness. sh. One who attests (by signature). 
Attestation (setestii-Jbn). 1547. [a. F., ad. 
L. aitesiationem\ see Attest v.] i. The act 
of bearing witness; the testimony borne; evi- 
dence, proof 1598. b. Formal confirmation by 
signature, oath, etc.; esp. the verification of the 
execution of a deed or will by signature in the 
presence of witnesses 1674, ta. The act of 
calling to witness -1741. 3. The administra- 

tion of an oath, e.g. of the oath of allegiance to 
a recniit 1812. 

1. b. The last requisite to the validity of a deed is 


the a., O' eYecuti^n of it in the presence of witnesses 
Blackstcne. 

Atte-stative, a. 1832. [f. L. atUstai - ; see 
-ATiVK.j Of the nature of, or pertaining to. 
attestation. 

Attic , a. and sb?- 1599. [ad. L Atti- 
cus^ Gr. *ArTixoy.] 1, Of or pertaining to 
Attica, or to its capital Athens ; .Athenian. 
Formerly = Greek. 2. Having characteristics 
peculiarly Athenian; hence^ of style, etc. ; Pure, 
classical 1633. 3. sh. A native of Attica, an 

Athenian (author) 1699. 

1. No Atticke eloquence is so sweete Dekker. 
2 Well, but Addison’s prese is A prose M. Arnold. 
Attic salt or titr/V (L. sal Atticus> : refin^, delicate, 
poignant wit, Attic fiaitk: inviolable faith. A the 
base in A rck . : a base consisting of an upper and lowy r 
torus divided bj’ a scotia and two fillets, used for Ionic, 
Corinthian, and occ, for Doric columrs. A ttic order-. 
a square coiumn of any of the five orders, vars. 
fA'ttical, -an, adjs. {rare), 

Attic ;se*uk], sbfi (orig. adj.\ 1696. [a. F. 
Attique, ad. L. Atticus\ see prec.] i. A small 
order (column a* d entablature) placed abo\e 
anotlier order of much greater height constitut- 
ing the main facade. (Usually an AtUc order, 
with pilasters; whence the name.] 2. attrib 
quazi-adj. in Attic storey : orig. the space en- 
closed by such a structure; hence, the top storey 
of a building, under the beams of the roof, 
where there are more than two storeys 1724. 3. 
The highest storey of a house, or a room in it ; 
a garret Hence jor. the brain. 1817. 

2. The Rustic and A Stories are 12 feet high each 

De Foe. 3. A small lodging in ana. Macaulay. 
fAtti'Ce, V. 1450. [a. OF. atisier, -icier 

(mod. attiser) : — late L. ^attiiiare, f. at- = ad- 
-f iitio brand. Cf. ENTICE.] To stir up, insti- 
gate; to gain over, entice -1557. 

Atticism (se-tisiz’m). 1612. [ad. Gr. Arn- 
/fio’/toy.] I. Siding with, or attachment to, 
Athens 1628. 2. The peculiar style and idiom 
of Greek as used by the Atlienians ; hence, re- 
fined, elegant Greek, and a refined amenity 
of speech, a well-turned phrase 1612. 

Atticist (m tisist'. 1835. [ad. Gr. ’Arrm- 
cri]s.] One w'ho affected Attic style. 

Atttcize (a2*tis3i2),z/. 1610. [ad.Gr.’Arrt- 
Ki^iLV.] I . infr. To side w ith or favour Athens 
1753. 2. To affect Attic style; to conform to A- 

thenian (or Greek) habits, modes of thought, etc. 
fAtti-nge, v. 1639. [ad. L. cittingere. Cf. 
Attain. I T o touch upon, come in contact with 
-1742. Hence tAttimgency, effective contact, 
ji Attirail, attiral. Obs. 1611. {F.ti.attirur 
4- -ail ] Apparatus, gear -1790. 

Attire (atolsu), Z'. See also aphet Tirez/.2 
[ME. atircy a. OF. atirer, earlier atirier, formed 
on d tire (Here), of uncertain origin ; see Tier.] 
ti. To put in order. fa- To prepare, fit out 
-1440. 3. To equip : i&. for war : To arm 

-1593. dress, etc.: To dress, adorn. 

(Now only literary and usu. refi. and pass ) ^E. 
c. To dress (the head, mostly of v, omen) (arch.) 
ME. 

3. a. A palfray of prise, prudly atyrit ME. b. To 
greet her thus attired Tennyson. c. Shee painted 
her face, and tyred her head, and looked out at a win- 
dow 2 Kings ix. 30. Hence Atti*red ppl. a. ; spec, in 
Fenery and Her. furnished with homs.^ Atti’re- 
ment, outfit, dress; ffiirniture, tdecoration. 

Attire sb. ME. [f. Attire v.i ; 

cf. Apparel, Array. ] ti . Equipment for war 
-1440. fa* Personal adornment. Also (with 
pi.) an ornament. -1642. 3. Dress, apparel ; 

t(with//.) a dress ME. t4. Head-diess; spec. 
of women. Also aphet. Tire. (Enon. conn. w. 
tiara.) -1611. 5. Venery amd Her. The ‘ head- 
gear ' of a deer 1562. ^•fig. Anything which 
clothes or adorns; the external surroundings of 
anything immaterial 1610. ty. In plants : The 
parts within the corolla, as the stamens, and 
thefloretsof thedisk in Composite flowers -1751. 

3. Having neither, .nor attyre to clothe their backes 
1553. 5. The Heralds call the Horns of a Stag .his A 
Bradley. 6. Earth in her rich a. M ilt. F. L. vii. 501. 
Attiring (atai^Tig), vbL sb. ME. I. The 
action of fitting out, accoutring, dressing. 2. 
Dress, trappings ; head-dress ; personal orna- 
ment. Alsoyf^. 1552. 3. =^Attire 5. 1678. 

Comb.'. fA.-honse, •tooto.— Tiring-house, -room, 
the room where players dress themselves for the stage; 
a.*room, a dressing-room, generally. 

Attitude (ae-titiMd). 1668. [a. F., ad. It. 


aii.tudine : — med.L. aptieudmem ; see Apti- 
tude. Orig. a techn, term of the Arts of De- 
sign, taking the place of aptitude c ^710, thence 
extended into general use.l i. In Fine Arts : 
The disposition of a figure in statuaiy’ or paint- 
ing ; hence, the posture given to it. (Now 
merged in 2 ) 2. A posture of the body pro- 

per to or mplying some action or mental state 
1725. Also Jig. 3. Settled behaviour or 
manner of act.ng, as representative of feeling 
orop.nion 1837. 4. Attitude of mind', habitual 

mode of regarding anything 1862. 

X. Though we retam words,, A ctianaxid Posture 

the tearm Aptitude i,F. attitude) is more expressive 
J. Evelvn. 2. To strike an a. i to assume it thea- 
trically. Jig. The mien and attitudes of truth John- 
SON. 4. The allegorical a. of mind i£8i. Hence At- 
titu'dinal a^ pertaining to attitudes. A ttitudina*- 
rian, one who studies or practises attitudes. A ttitu- 
dinaTianism, the excessive use of attitudes. 

Attitudinize (aetith/'dinsiz), 27 . 1784. [f. 
It. attiiudine-q-viM..'] infr. To study or prac- 
tise attitudes excessively; to pose. Also fig. 

Don’t attitudinise Johnson, fig. In every line that 
he wrote Cicero v\ as attitudinising for poster! tyF rou im. 
Hence Attitu diniza^tion, the practice of attitudes. 
Attitu-dinizer. 

Attle (setT). 1849. [?Cf. Addle.] Mining. 

‘ Refuse ; impure off- casts in the w’orking of 
mines’ (Weale). 

AttoUent 'atp-lent). 1713. [ad. L. aitol- 
lentem, aiioUere.] adj. Lifting up ; spec, of 
certain muscles. (Usu. in L. form, aitollens). 
sb. [sc. muscle,'] 

Attomy, Attonce, Attone, obs. ; see Ato-. 

Attorn (at^un), V. 1458. [a. OF. atorner, 
atourner, f. d + totimer. The sp. follow s med. 
L. aitomare.] i. irans. To turn over to an- 
other; to assign, transfer 1649. 2. intr. (for 

refi.) In Feudal Law : To transfer oneself (i. e. 
one's homage and allegiance) from one lord to 
another; to do homage to, as lord. Also/^. 
1 61 1. 3. Mod. Law. To agree formally to be 
the tenant of one into whose possession the es- 
tate has passed 1458. ^ So to attorn tenant. 1844. 

1. To a. a vassal’s service to some other 1649, one’s 
allegiance 1691. 3. Tenant who attorns under any 

mistake may defend against lessor Wharton. 

Attorney (at2?*inil , [ME. aturne, atome, 
a. OF. iitornd, pa. pple. masc. of atortier, ' one 
appointed’, not , as erron.in law diets., 'one who 
acts in the turn of another’. See Attorn.] 
ti. One appointed to act for another; an agent, 
deputy, commissioner. In later times onlyy?^. 
-1642! 2. (Attorney in fact, private attorney.) 
One duly appointed or constituted (by Letter or 
Power of Attorney) to act for another in busi- 
ness and legal matters, either generally, or in 
some specific act 1466. Also fig. 3 * (Attorney- 
at-law, public attorney.) A properly-qualified 
legal agent practising in the courts of Common 
Law (as a practised in Chancery); one 
who conducts litigation in these courts, prepar- 
ing the case for the barristers, who plead in 
open court. (Often used as almost = knave, or 
swindler. In U.S. the distinction between at- 
torney and counsel does not exist. The title w as 
abolished m England by the Judicature Act of 
1873.) me. 4. ti’ansf. An advocate, mediator. 
? Obs. 1537. 5. Specific title of the law officer, 

or clerk, of various courts or councils 1494. 

1. I will attend my husband. .And will haue no at- 
turney but my selfe Com. Err. v. i. 100. 2. None may 
appear in Gods service by an Atturney Fuller. 3. 
Johnson observed, that * he did not speak ill of any 
man behind his back, but he believed the gentleman 
was an a,’ Boswell. 4. Be the Atturney of my loue 
toherSHAKs, 5. The King's Attorney'. no\y Attor- 
ney-General. Mr, A itormy, the style used in speak- 
ing to or tc/^him. 

Attorney-general. 1 1 - gen. A legal representa- 
tive acting under a general power of attorney; 
opp. to a. special or particular. PI. attorneys 
general. -1717. 2. spec. Attorney- General, At- 
torney General : a legal officer of the state em- 
powered to act in all cases in which the state is 
a party. In England, Ireland, etc. , and in U.S., 
the first ministerial law-officer of the govern- 
ment. In the duchies of Lancaster and Corn- 
wall. and county palatine of Durham, the title 
of his or her Majesty's attorney. PI. (better) : 
Attorney-Generals, 1533. Hence Attorney- 
generalship. 

Atto*mey, sb."^ 1461. [a. OF. atournie, 
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aitamis = L. *attornaia (but in med.L. attor- 
natio, attomatus). ' ti • The action of appoint- 
ing a legal representative, procuration. (? Hence, 

‘ bv attorney -1635. only used in, 2. 

Letter or Warrant of Attorney : a legal docu- 
ment by which a person appoints one or more 
persons to act for him as his attorney or attor- 
neys. Pozcer of An i the authority so conferred, 
the document itself. 

Atto*mey, v, [f. the sb.] To perform by 
attorney. Wint. T* l. i. 30. 

AttO’meydom. 1881. The body of attor- 
ne\s collectively. {Contemptuous.) 
Atto*me3?isni. 1837- The practice of the 
* rascally attorney h ( VituperatHe.) 
AttO'meyship. 1591. The acting as 

an attorney for another; prox}’-. 2, The pro- 
fession and practice of an attorney; also = A i- 
iomey-generalship 1611. 

Attonmient (at^unment). 1531. [a. OF. 
aiotimement; see Attorn.] i. A turning 
over; transference or assignment 1650. 2. 

spec. The transference of his homage, etc., by 
a tenant to a new feudal lord; hence, legal ac- 
knowledgement of the new landlord 1531. 
f Attour, var. of Atour adv. and prep. 
fAttou-me, s;. ME. = Return -1470. 
Attract (atrse*kt), v. 1540. [f. L. attract^ 
attrahere, f. at-, ad- + trahere. After the earlier 
abstract, etc.] Only irans. ti. To draw in; to 
absorb -1652; to inhale -1667. t2. To pull, 

drag in -1677. 3« To draw to itself by in- 

visible influence : a. Said of physical forces 
1627. b. Said of influencing the will and action 
of men and animals 1568. c. Said of present- 
ing conditions favourable, e.g. to parasites, 
disease, criticism, etc. 1771. 4- Hence, with- 

out material movement : a. To excite towards 
oneself the pleasurable emotions of a person, 
who thus ‘feels drawn’ to one 1601. b. To 
draw forth, and fix upon oneself the attention, 
or notice, of others 1692. 

3. a. Jetand amber attracted straws Sir T. Browne. 
b. A great ca{>ital attracts great talent Helps. c. 
Conditions which a. fever {yftod.). 4. a. Adomd . .an 4 
lovely to a. Thy love Milt. P. L. x. 152. b. A wife. . 
Made to a, his eyes, and keep his heart Dryden. 
Hence tAttra*ct sb. attraction; chiefly in//, charms. 
Attra'ctable a. capable of being attracted ; whence 
Attra^ctabi-Uty, Attra'ctableness. Attra'ct* 
inely adv. 

Attraction (atras-kjsn). 1533. [ad* L. at- 
iractionem’, see ATTRACT v. and -TION.] ti. 
Absorption; the taking in of food -1621. t2. 

Inhalation -1638. t3. The action of draw- 

ing humours, etc. ; concr. an application that so 
draws, a poultice, etc. -1656. t4. Pulling -1578. 
5. The action of a body in drawing to itself, by 
some physical force, another to which it is not 
materially attached ; the force thus exercised 
1607, fig- Personal influence, figured as mag- 
netic 1750. 6. The action of causing men or 

animals to come to one by influencing their ap- 
petites, etc. 1742. 7. The action of drawing 

forth interest, affection, sympathy; the power of 
so doing 1767. 8. An attracting quality 1608. 1 

9. A thing or feature which 'draws’ people;] 
esp. any interesting or amusing exhibition 1862. 

g. The Stmties a Theefe, and with his great a. Robbes 
the vaste Sea Thnan iv. iii. 439. Magnetic attrou:tion : 
the action of a magnet in drawing and attaching iron 
to iteelfl Electric a. : the similar action of electrified 
bodies upon other substances. A . of^avity ox gravi- 
tation : that which exists between all bodies, and acts 
at all distances, with a force proportional to their 
masses, and inversely proportional to the square of 
their distance apart. Molecular a.: that which takes 
place between molecules, and acts only at infinitely 
small distances. A. of cohesion : that by which the 
particles composing a body are kept together. A. of 
adhesion*, that by which certain substances, when 
brought into contact, slick together. Capillayy a. ; 
that whereby a liquid is drawn up through a hair-like 
tube. Chemical a. - Affinity. 6, The a. of the 
disaffected to his standard {mod.), 8. She had new 

Attractions every time he saw her Steele. Hence 
Attra'ctionally adv. tAttra*ctionist, one who 
accounted for phenomena by a theory of a. At- 
tra*cUonIess a. 

Attractive (atrse’ktiv), 1540. \2..E . atirac- 
iif, -ive, f. as if repr. L. *-aUraciivus ; see At- 
tract V. and -IVE.] A. adj, ti. Absorptive 
“I713. ta. Med. Drawing humours -1786. 3. 
Having the property of Attraction (sense 5). 
Alsoygg. 1602. 4. Having the quality of At- 


TR ACTION (sense 6) 1590. 5- Having the quality 
of attracting attention, etc. ; interesting, engag- 
ing, pleasing, alluring. (Now the most frequent 
use.) 1602.^ 

$. Interesting and a. for those who love to hear 
an old man’s stones of a past age Scott. Hence 
Attra'ctively adv. Attra’ctiveness. 

B. sb. fi. Med. A medicament which ‘ draws ’ 
-1786. ta. That which draws like a magnet. 
Also fig. -1652, ta. An Attraction (sense 9) 
-1765. t4. A quality that attracts; esp, an at- 

tractive person^ quality. (Now repi. by At- 
traction.) -1805. 

Attraotor (atrae-ktei). 1641. [f. Attract.] 

l. That which attracts 1646. 2. One who 

draws by sympathy, etc. 1641. 

Attralient (setrahentj. 1661. [ad. L. at- 
iraheniem; see Attract v,] adj. That at- 
tracts, attracting, sb. [sc. agent,'] 

The motion of steel to its a. Glanvill. 

t Attra-p, 1524. [a. F. aitraper,^ f. h + 

trappe.] To catch in, or as in, a trap --1681. 
tAttra*p, 27.2 1580. [f. A- pref. 11+ Trap 2?.] 
Usu. in pa. pple. attrapped. Furnished with 
trappings -1^3. 

tAttrecta^tion. 16x5. [ad. L. attrectation- 

m. ] Touching, handling -1663. 

Attributable (atri-bi«tabT), a. 1665. [f. 

Attribute v, + ;ABle.] Capable of being 
attributed, esp. as owing to, produced by. 

How much is a. to that cause Mill. 

fA-ttribute,///.^. ME. \2LA.t,. atirihufits, 

atiribuere', now attributed.] Attributed; as- 
signed, given. -1599. 

Attribute (se’tribii^t), sb, ME. [prob. subst. 
use of prec., through L. attrihuium. (Theol.) ; cf. 
F. attrihui. ] i . A quality ascribed to any per- 
son or thing, one which is m common usage 
assigned to him; hence, occas., an epithet or 
appellation in which the quality is ascribed. 
t2. Distinguished quality or character; credit, 
reputation. (Cf. quality, etc. in ‘a person 
of quality i. e. ‘ quality worth naming ’.) 
-1 690. 3. A material object recognized as sym- 
bolic of any office, or actor; spec, in Painting, 

I etc. ; A conventional symbol added to identify 
' the personage represented 1596. 4. An inhe- 

rent or characteristic quality 1836. (Sir W. 
Hamilton’s distinction {Meiaph. viii. (xSyo) I. 
151) is hardly historical.) b. in Logic, That 
I which may be predicated of anything ; strictly 
an essential and permanent quality 1785. 5. 

Gram. An attributive word; a predicable. esp. 
m Sentence Analysis : = Attributive adjunct, i.e, 
an adj., ora word, phr., or cl. equivalent to an adj. 

r. Mercy is.. an a. to God himselfe Merch. V, ly. i. 
195. a. It takes From our achievements. . The pith 
and marrow of our a. Haml. i. iv. 22, _ 3. The club is 
an a. of Hercules 1727. Merch. V , v. iv. 191. 4. The 
attributes and acts of God, as far as they are revealed 
to man Bacon. Beauty was an a. of the family Scott. 
b. Every a. is. .an universal Reid, 

Attribute (atrrbiwt), v. 1523. [f. tbe prec. 
ppl. adj. The poets down to Dryden and Scott 
show aftribu’te, a'itribuie.] i . To assign, give, 
concede to any one, as his right (arch, or Obs.). 
b. To ascribe in praise 1563. 3. To ascribe to 

as belonging or proper 1538. 3. To ascribe as 
an attribute belonging, proper, or inherent 
1534; as an effect to the cause 1530. 4. To as- 
cribe to an author as his work 1599. 5- To as- 

sign in one’s opinion, to its proper time and 
place 1567. ’ 

2. God attributes to place No sanctity, if none be 
thither brought By men Milt. P. L. xi. 836. ^Po at. 
tribute {much), etc. : to ascribe great importance to. 
3. To a. folly to God 1611. I cannot a. this honour to 
any desert in me 1626. Hence Attri-buter {rare). 

Attribution (setribia/’Jbn). 1467- [a. F., ad. 
L. aUribuhonem\ see ATTRIBUTE df.] ^ i. Be- 
stowal (in fact) (arch.OT Obs.). 3. Ascription in 
statement 1649. 3- The assigning of a quality 

as belonging or proper to anything 1651. 4. 

The ascribing of an effect to a cause, of a work 
to its (supposed) author, date, place, or of date 
and place to a work 1665. Rhei. Giving of 
epithets 1589. 6. Logic. Predication of an at- 
tribute i860. 7. Anything ascribed in one’s 

opinion, e.g. appellation, credit, sense of a word, 
etc. ? Obs. 1596. t8. An attribute 1589. 9. 

Authority or function granted (to a ruler, dele- 
gate, etc.). (From mod.Fr.) 1796. 

3. The a. of sexes to plants Whewell. 7. Such a. 


should the Dowgla^ haue. As not a Souldiour. . Should 
go so general! currant through the world i Hen. IV, 
IV. i. 3. 9. Trials for homicide were only a small part 
of its attributions Grote. 

Attributive (setri’bir^tiv). 1606. [a. F. at- 
tributif, -tve, f. L. atiribui - ; see Attribute a.] 
A. adj. ti. Characterized by attributing. Sh A KS. 
2. Logic. That assigns an attribute to a subject 
1849. 3* (rram. That expresses an attnbute 

2840. 4. So-assigned, so-ascnbed. Cf. puta- 

i tive, and ATTRIBUTION 4- 1866. B, sb. A word 
that denotes an attnbute. (Now usu. limited to 
adjs. and their equivalents.) 1750. Hence At- 
tri’bntive-ly adv., -ness (rare), 

Attrist (atri-st), v. ? Obs. 1680. [a. F. at- 
I irister, {. d+triste:—L. trisiis.] To sadden. 
Attrite ppl. a. 1625. [ad. L. attri- 

ius, attercre, f. at- = ad- ■+ terere.] i. Ground 
down by friction. ? Obs. 1654. 2. Having A'l - 

TRITION (sense 4) 1625. Hence Attrited ///. 
a. worn down by friction. Also fig. Attri*tive 
a. characterized by attrition (rar^. Attri'tor. 
Attri*tns, matter produced by attrition. 
Attrition (.atn-Jan). ME. [ad. L. attrition- 
tm, i. aitrit- ; see Atteite.] i. The act or 
process of rubbing one thing against another 
1601. Also fig. 2. Rubbing away, wearing 
or grinding down, by friction 1601. 3. Surg. 

a. Excoriation, abrasion, b. Comminuted frac- 
ture 1543. 4. An imperfect sorrow for sin, 

not amounting to contrition or ntter crushing, 
and having its motive, not in love of God, but 
in fear of punishment. (Scholastic Theol . ) M E. 

2. Contact with English society exercises a constant 
a. on the system of castes M. Muller. 

Attroopment (atr?7-pi^ent). rare. 1795. [a. 
F. atiroupemeni, f. attrouper, i. d-h troupe.] A 
tumultuous troop or crowd. 

Attune (ati/7*n), v. 1596. [At- prefix ; prob. 
suggested by Atone.] 1. To bring into musi- 
! cai accord. Const, to. Also fig. 2. To bring 
(a musical instrument) to the right pitch ; to 
tune. Also fig. 1728. 3. To make tuneful 1667. 

I. fig. The mind attuned to grace Freeman. 3. 
J oy lift her spirit, joy a. her voice Cole ripce. Hence 
Attu'ne sS. harmony {rare). Attvnement. 

A-tu'mble, adv. 1881. [A prep.^} In tum- 
bling condition. 

A-twain (atwli m) , adv. arch. ME. [A prepy 
Cf. A-two.] I. In two. 3. Asunder 1870. 
Atweed, phr. Sc. 1768. ? Contr. f. waiweel 
— ' wot well ’ ; aphet. 'iweel. 

Atween (toT*n). arch, and dial. ME. [f. 
A prepP + -tween, stem of Be-tween, after a- 
fore,Qtc.] prep. Between. \adv. Between whiles 

V. [f. At- pref.'i‘ + OE. windan.] 
To escape (with dat. = from) -ME. 

A-twi*st, adv. 1754. [A prepA] Twisted, 
askew. 

fAtwi’te, V. [f. At- pref A + OE. witan. 
Aphet. Twit, formerly twite.] To reproach, 
blame, taunt, twit -1530. 

A-twi*tter, adv. 1833. [A prepJP] In a 
twitter. 

i Atwixt (atwi-kst), arch, or dial. ME. 
[A- pref. z-r-twix(i, stem of betwixt', cf. atweeyz. 
Aphet. 'Twixt.] Between. 

A-two (at27*), adv. arch, and dial. [OE. on 
m, on twd ; see A prep.'^ The regular prose 
form is in two. ] i . In or into two parts (arch . ) . 
ta. Apart, asunder -1450. 

Atypic (M-pik), a. [A- pref. 14.] Not typi- 
cal, not conformable to the ordinary type. 

II Aubade (<7ba*d). 1678. [Fr., ad. Sp. alhada, 
f. alba dawn.] A piece of music to be played 
or sung at dawn ; an open-air morning sere- 
nade ; hence, any morning concert. 

The crowing cock. .Sang his a. Longf, 

II Aubain ((sbsen). 1882. [Ft. *, va.ed.li,. Alba- 
nus ; ?] A non-naturalized foreigner subject to 
the right of auhatne. 

II Aubaine (i?bg-n). 1727. [Fr.: see prec.] A 
right of French kings, whereby they claimed 
the property of every non-naturalized stranger 
who died in their country. Abolished in 1819. 
Aube^ obs. f. Alb. 

||Auberge(^beT3). 1615. [Ft.i’-alberge, nth 
c. herherge, a. MHG., OHG. heri-berga, lit. 
‘army-shelter’ ; cf. Harbour.] An inn. Hence 
j| Aubergi'ste^ keeper of an a. tAubeTgical a. 


o (Ger. K^ln). b (Fr. p<fw), ii (Ger. M/ifller). ti (Fr. d«ne). v (cwrl). e (e») (th^re). e (f) (rein). § (Ft. iaiip). 9 (ffr, eaxdx). 
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I; Aubergine (f^ber^jT-n". 1794. [Fr.] The 
fruit of the Egg-plant, Solatium EscuUnium, 

II Aubin (obth), 1753. [Fr., = koifin, f. Eng. 
Hobby (Diez).] A kind of broken gait, betw een 
an amble and a gallop. 

Auburn (g’b2?in), a. ME. [a. OF. alborm. 
auhome : — L. alburnus whitish. In id-iyth c. 
written abr&n, ahrune, ahroun, which suggested 
deriv. from hrorjDn^ and modified the meaning, j 
orig. Of a yellowish- or brownish-wkite colour; 
now^ of a golden- or ruddy-brown colour. 
quaswA 1852. 

Aboume or blounde Caxto'i. The rays . lit up her 
pale red hair to a. Geo. Eliot. 

Au'dilet. Sc. 1796. [f. aitcht. Eight - 
-LET dim. , or Lot. a part.] The eighth part of 
a boll ; cf, firlot, the fourth part. 

Aucht, Sc. form of Aught and Eight. 
f AU'Ctary, 1580. [ad, L. auciarium^ f. auci-, 
augere.^ Augmentation -1653. 

Aucfaon (p'kjon), 1595. [z.A.'L. auction- 
em ‘ a sale by increase of bids tr. Increase, 

growth --1696. a. A public sale in which each 
bidder offers more than the last previous bid, 
the article put up being sold to the highest bid- 
der, Called in Scotl. and north of Engl, a roup. 
(In U. S. ‘ to sell or put up at auction ’ is com- 
mon; in Engl, the const, is * to sell by* ox* put 
up to * auction.) 1595. 3- A public sale of ana- 
logous character 1673, t4. The property put 

up to auction 1732. 

a. Auction bridge : see Bridge sb ^ 3. Dutch 

auction : one in which property is offered at a high 
rice, the price being gradually lowered till some one 
uys it. Hence Au'ction v. to sell by a. 
Auctioneer (gkjaniau),^^. 1708. [f. prec .1 
One who conducts sales by auction. Hence 
AnctioneeT v. to sell by auction. 
llAuctor (9‘kt^?j). 1875. [L.] Law. 

The person who warrants the right of posses- 
sion; hence, a vendor. 

Auctor, obs. f. Author. 
fAuctOTizate, autor-. 1548. [ad. med.L. 
auctorizatus.^ pa. pple. Authorized, adj. Of 
established authority 1558. 

Aucuba 1819. [Jap.] Bot. A 

hardy evergreen dicecious shrub {A. Japonica, 
N.O. Comacex), with laurel-like leaves usually 
blotched with pde yellows 
A.. introduced by Mr. John Groefer in 1783 Rees. 
Aucupate (giiUpeit), v. ? Ohs. 1630. [f, 
L. aucupat-., aucupari, f. aucupem, i. avis + 
capere.'X lit. To go a bird-catchmg; Jig. (as in 
L.) to ue Jn wait for, gain by craft. 
Audacious (gd^i-Jos), a. 1550. [f. L. au- 
dac{i-, audax, f. audere\ see -ACIOUS. Cf. Fr, 
audacieux.^ i. Daring, confident, intrepid. 
transf. of things 1609. a. Unrestrained by, 
or defiant of, decorum and morality ; presump- 
tuously wicked, shameless 1591. 

X. Big was her voice, a. was her tone : — The maid 
becomes a youth Dryden. A Ornaments B. Jons. 
2. Like an a. profligate, as he was 1825. Hence 
Audaxiously adv. Auda*ciousness, boldness ; 
reckless daring ; effrontery. 

Audacity (gda-siti). ME. \i.l^.audacem; 
see prec. and -acity.] i. Boldness, intrepi- 
dity; confidence, b. Daring originality 1859. 
2, Boldness combined with recklessness ; ven- 
turesomeness 1531. 3. Open disregard of de- 

corum or morality; effrontery, shamelessness 

1545- 

X. b. Happy a. of language 1878. 2. The desperate 
a. of his [Clive’s] spirit Macaulay. 3. His Excellency 
was shocked at her a. Livingstone, 

Audible (g’dib’l)^ a. (sb.) 1529. [ad. med.L. 
audibilis, f, audire.'} adj. i. Able to be heard. 
t2. Able to hear (rard) 1603. 3 * sidj: 

used absol.'] A thing capable of being heard 
1626. 

X. The ioyes of heauen are . . to mans eares not a. 
Mork Hence Audibi'lity, Au'dibleness, audible 
capacity. Au*dibly adv. so as to be heard, aloud. 

Audience (9*diens). ME. [a. F. audience, 
refash, of OF. oiance L. audientia, f. audien- 
tern.'] L Audience No pi. i. The 

action of hearing. 2. The state of hearing, or 
being able to hear; hearing ME. 3. Judicial 
hearing ME. 4. Formal hearing, reception at 
a formal interview; see II. i. A 4 E. 

X. To give audience : to give ear. a. t/« {open., 
general) a, : so that all may hear. He said, in open 
a. : ‘ This is your place * Malory. 3. Court oJAu^ 


dience or A. Court : an eccL court, at first hold by the 
Archbishop, afterwards by hisauditors. That of Can- 
terbury is now merged in the Court of Arches. 4. 
The ambassador had a. of her majesty {mad.). 

n. An audience. H ^tth pi. i. A formal inter- 
view granted {esp. by a severe gn) to an infenor 
for conference or the transaction of business. 
Const, of, with. 1514. a. The persons %\ithin 
hearing; an auditory ME.; transf. the readers 
of a book 1855 3. A court, either of gO'.ern- 

ment or justice, in Sp. Amenca ; also, the terri- 
tory administered by it. (Sp. audtencia.) 1727. 

I. Audience of leaz'e : farewell interriew’. 2. Fit a. 
find, though few’ Milt. P. L. vii. 31. 
fAu'diencer, -ieT. i6ii. [a. F. audicncier: 
see prec.] * An Officer in the Chancene, that 
examines . . all letters patents, etc. . . receives 
the fees of the seale *, etc. (Cotgr.) ~i 75 ?- 
Audient ^g-dient). 1612. [ad. L. audientem ; 
see Audience.] adj. Listening 1839. A 
listener ; spec, (in Eccl. Hist.) a hearer of the 
gospel, not yet a member of the church. 
Audiometer (gdij^^-mi'toi''-. 1879. li.L.au- 
dire + Gr. iJ-iTpoy.] An application of the tele- 
phone for measuring minute differences of 
hearing. 

Audiptione (g'difoan). 1880. [f. L. audtre 
-f Gr. (poivri. Improp. formed after telephone, 
f. Gr. -^osvos sounding.] An instrument which, 
placed against the upper teeth, enables the deaf 
to hear more distinctly. 

Audit (§‘dit), sh. ME. [ad. L. audiius, i. 
audire. ] i . gen. A hearing ; esp. a judicial hear- 
ing of complaints, a judicial examination {arch.) 
1598. 2. Official examination of accounts ^\ith 

verification by reference to witnesses and vouch- 
ers. (Accounts were orig. oral; cf. Matt. xxv. 
ig-30; Luke xvi. 2-7.) ME. Jg. Esp. the Day 
of J udgement 1548. 3. A periodical settlement 
of accounts between landlord and tenant ; 
hence, receipts, revenue 1489. 4. A balance- 

sheet as prepared for the auditor {arch.) 1550. 

I. With his orisons I meddle not, for bee appeals to 
a high a. Milt. a. fig. One who . . is hasting continu- 
ally to his final a. Hervey, 3. A Nobleman that had 
the greatest Audits, of any Man in my Time Bacon. 
4. An auditt of the time I have spent 1619. 

Comb. : a. ale, ellipt. audit, ale of special quality 
brewed (at certain Colleges in the English Universi- 
ties), orig. for use on the day of a.; -hottse, -room, 
a building or room appendant to a cathedral, used for 
the transaction of business. 

Audit (9‘dit), v. 1557. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
trans. To make an official systematic examina- 
tion of (accounts), ta. gen. To calculate --1667. 
t3. itiir. To draw up an account -1712. 

1. Auditors generall. .to Audite..thaccompts of all 
other officers 1557. 3. Let Hocus a. ; he know’s how 

the money was disbursed Arbuthnot. Hence Au‘- 
dited ppl, a, submitted to audit. 

Audition (gdrjsn). 1599. {yE.'L. audition- 
emj\ I. The action, power, or faculty of hear- 
ing ; listening, b. A trial hearing of an appli- 
cant for employment as a vocalist, etc. 1908. 
2. Something heard ; cf. vision j'262. 

I. Quite beyond his limit of a. Tyndall. 
Auditive (g-ditiv), a. 1611. [a. F. auditif, 
-ive, f,^L. audit-, audire.'] = Auditory a. i. 
Auditor (9 ‘ditsi). ME. [y.. NF . audiioztr 
=Fr. auditeur, ad. L. auditor^) i. A hearer, i 
listener ME. 2. One who learns by oral in- 
struction; a disciple; in Eccl. Hist, a catechu- 
men ; cf. Audient sb. 3. An official whose 
duty it is to receive and examine accounts of 
money in the hands of others, who verifies them 
by reference to vouchers, and has power to dis- 
allow improper charges ME. 4. One who 
listens judicially and tries cases, as in the Audi- 
ence Court (see Audience 3) 1640. 

I. What a Play toward ? He be an a. Mids. N, iii. 
i. 81. 3. Call me before th* exactest Auditors, And set 
me on the proofe Timon n. ii. 165. 

Auditorial (oditoa’rial), <z. 1859. [f«L.tzw- 
ditorius->r-Ki^'^.] i. = Auditory 2, Of or 
pertaining to auditors or an audit 1883. Hence 
AuditoTially adv. by means of hearing or 
listening. 

Auditorium (gditoaTium). 1727. [a. L. au- 
ditorium, adj. neutusedsubst. ; see Auditory.] 
I. The part of a public building occupied by 
the audience; in ancient churches, the nave. 

( 1 2. The receiJtion room of a monastery 1863. 
Auditorsmp (g’ditoijiip). 1779. The office 
or position of an auditor. 


Auditory ‘''g-ditsri), a. 1578. [ad. L. audi- 
fomus, f. auditor.] i. Pertaining to the sense 
or organs of hearing; received by the ear. 2. 
Belonging to the Auditorium 1740. 

I. Three small bones in the A Organ . Incus, Malleus, 
and Stapes Sir T. Browne, var. Audi’tual. 

Auditory, sh. ME. [ad. L. auditorium (see 
above).] i. An assembly of hearers. 2. A 
place for hearing; an Auditorium 1548. ts. 
A philosophical school -1774- t4. The office 

of an auditor of accounts 1611. 

Auditress(9’ditres). 1667. A female auditor. 

Adam relating, she sole a. Milt. P. L. viii. 51. 

isdt {p it'^^advb. phr. 1748. [Fr.] In 
phr. To be au fait in or at ; to be well instructed 
in, thoroughly conversant with. To put a per- 
son au fait t?/ ( — F. metire au fait de) : to in- 
struct thoroughly in. 

f Auf(^e. 1621. [a. ON. dlfr (cogn. \v. OE. 

xlf).] An elf s child, a changeling left by the 
faines; hence, a misbegotten, deformed, or idiot 
child. The earlier form of Oaf. -1750. 
fAuge, sb. 1594* [a. OF., a. Arab, awj 
height.] I. = Apogee 2, 3. -1679. 2, = 

Apogee i. 1594. 3. —Apsis i. 1601. 

Augean (gd5 ran) , tz. 1599. [f. L. Augeas, 
Gr. Auyela?; see -AN.] Abominably filthy ; i.e. 
like the stable of Augeas, King of Elis, which 
contained 3,000 oxen, and had been uncleansed 
for 30 years, when Hercules, by turning the 
river Alpheus through it, purified it in one day. 
Augelite (g-d^fbit). 1868. [f. Gr. avyn + 
XlQos.} Min. A hydrous phosphate of alumina. 

Auger (9'g3i). [OE. nqfu-gdr, f. nqfu+gdr, 
lit. ‘nave-borer’. Cf. OE. hafoc, now hawk', 
the n- has been lost, as in adder,] i. A car- 
penter’s tool for bonng holes in wmod, etc., hav- 
ing a long pointed shank with a cutting edge 
and a screw point, and a handle fixed at right 
angles to the top of the shank, by means of 
which the tool is worked round with both hands. 

2. An instrument for boring in the earth, having 
a stem which may be lengthened as the perfora- 
tion extends 1594- 

X. Item three naugers 1572. Your Franchises, .con- 
fin’d Into an Augors boare Cor. iv. iv. 87. Comb. : 
a-*hole, the hole drilled by an a. ; -shell, the shell 
of the molluscous genus Terebra, 

llAuget, -ette(^73<?, gdge't). 1816. [Fr.,dim. 
of auge : — L. alveus.] a. A wooden pipe con- 
taining the powder used in exploding a mine, 
h. The priming tube used in blasting 1881. 

Augh. ! (9x)j iSc. = faugh ! 

Aught, jAI [Com. Tent. : OE. seht. In Sc. 
aucht (auxt) is still in use.] i. Possession; 
property OE. t2. esp. Live stock -ME. 

Aught (gt), sh.’^ (^pronf), adv., adj. [f. OE. 
d, d+wihi', lit. ‘e’er a whit’. Hence also ME. 
ohi, oght, mod. ought, the sp. now reserved for 
the vb. In Shaks., Milt., Pope, ought and aught 
occur indiscriminately.] i. sb. (pron.) Any- 
thing whatever; anything. t2. adj. (Attrib. 
use of prec. Cf. naught = worthless.) Anything 
worth, something worth ; worthy, doughty -ME. 

3. adv, [The accus. of the sb. used advb.] To 
any extent, in any respect, at all ME. 

1. For aught I know Goldsm. 3. Nor aught sus- 
pect the doom Cowper. 

Augite (9*d.:53it). 1804. [ad. L. augites 
(Pliny), a. Gr., f. 011777 ; see -ITE.] Min. An 
aluminous variety of Pyroxene, greenish, 
brownish, or pure black in colour, consisting 
chiefly of silica, magnesia, iron, and lime, and 
occurring mostly in volcanic rocks. Hence Au- 
gi’tic a. of, pertaining to, or characterized by, a. 

Augment (g-gment), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
augmentum, f. augere.] ti. Increase, augmen- 
tation -1696. 2. Gram. 'The prefixed vowel (in 

Skr. a, in Gr, c) which marks the past tenses of 
the vb. in early Aryan languages. (Occ. used of 
other prefixes, e.g. the ge- of perman pa, pples.) 

In Gr., the e, when separate, is called the syllabic 
augment ; when it goes to form a long vowel or diph- 
thong, the temporal augment. Hence Au’gmeiit- 
less a. 

Augment (ggmemt), v. ME. [a. F. atig- 
menter, earlier aumenter : — L. augmentare', see 
prec.] I. ti'ans. To make greater in size, num- 
ber, amount, degree, etc. ; to increase 1460. 2. 
intr. To become greater in size, etc. ME. t3. 
trans. To add to the resources of -1601. t 4 . 

trans. and refi. To raise in estimation or dignity 
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-1 6 ;:5. 5. Her, | trans . ) To make an honourable 
addition to (a coat of arms) 1655. t6. To mul- 

tiply (mathematically) -1593* 

z, Hgu our Xa-fc-ye may be ra:a5Titaynyd, and aug- 
mented 1460. a. The rains a. Duyuks. s The Armes j 
cf London were augmented with the addition of a 
Dagger Fuller. Hence Angmemtable a, capable ! 
of rincreasing, or being increased. Augmemtedly 
aJz’. Augmemter, he who or that which augments ; 
sj^ee. a magnifying glass. 

Augmentation (^gment^Ton). 1463. [a. 
OF. auvzent-, augmeniacion (mod. •‘Hok), ad. 
late L. angTmniationem', see Augment z;.] i. 
The action or process ot augmenting (see Aug- 
ment V. I, 2, t4). 2. Augmented state or con- 
dition; increase 1533. 3. That by which any- 

th.ng is augmented ; an addition 1576. 4. Her, 

An honourable addition to a coat of arms 1662. 
5. Med. ‘ The period between the commence- 
ment and height of a fever ' (Mayne). 6. Mtis, 
The repetition of a subject {esp, in fugues) in 
notes double or quadruple those of the original 
1597. 7. Sc. Law. Increase of clerical stipend 

obtained by an action {Process of A.) in the 
Court of Teinds 1653. 

1. To the avmentacion of his lif loode 1463. The ex- 
cessive a. of their numbers jM'^Cul.loch. 2. The re- 
sult was an a. of the revenue 1S25. 3. The new Mappe, 
with the a. of the Indies Twel. N. in. li. 85. 

Augjneniation Courts Court ofAugfneftiaizon(s, or 
eilipt- T/:e Aug>neniaiiofi\ a court established by 
27 Hen. VI 11 , so called because, by the suppression 
of monasteries, it augmented the revenues, of the 
Crown. Dissolved by 1 Mary, sess. 2, cap. 10. Aug- 
menta*tioner, an officer of this court. 

Augmentative (ggmemtativ),^. (^^.) 1502 
[a. F, augmeniaiif -zve, f. L. augmeniat-\ see 
Augment v. and -ive.] i. Having the pro- 
perty of augmenting; m Metaph. = Ampliative. 
2. Gram. Augmentinginforcetheideaconveyed, 
said of suffixes, etc., of derivative words, and 
words \vith augmentative affixes 1641. 3. sb. 

An augmentative formative or word 1804. 

2. For the word wizard, from tyzVc/z, see the Section 
on A. forms Latham, var. Augme*ntive (less usual). 
Hence Augme*ntatively adv, 

Augrim(e, -isme, -ym(e, obs.ff. Algorism. 
Augur (g-gsi), sb. 1549. [a. L. ; perh. f. 
avis + ’•gar, conn. w. garrire; orf. augers (Fick) .] 
I. Rom. Hist. A religious official, who inter- 
preted omens derived from the flight, singing, 
and feeding of birds, the appearance of the en- 
trails of sacrificial victims, etc., and advised 
upon the course of public business in accordance 
with them. 2. Hence : A soothsayer, diviner, 
or prophet generally 1593. 

I. Augures, that by observation of the birds of the 
air.. made men believe they knew things to come 
Hooper. 2. A. accursed ! denouncing mischief still 
Pope, vars. fAu'gurer, tAu'gurist. Hence Au*- 
gurate, Au-gursliip, the office, or term of office, of 
an a, Au’gurotis a. presaging (rare). 

Augur (9‘gsj), V. 1549- [f. prec. sb.] i. 
traus. To prognosticate from signs or omens ; 
to divine, forbode, anticipate 1601. Of things : 
To portend, give promise of 1826. 2. zntr. (or 
with subord. <:/.) To take auguries ; to conjecture 
from signs and omens 1808. 3. trans. (also with 
in) To usher in with auguries ; to inaugurate 1549. 

I. It seems to a. genius Scott. 2. Do we a. from 
them [cock-spatTO ws], as the Romans did from chickens 
1840.^ To a. well or ill ; to have good or bad anti- 
cipations of for \ Of things: to give good or pro- 
mise. All augured ill for Alpine’s line Scott, var. 
tAii’gurize. 

Augural (p-giural), tz. 1513. [sid.L.augu- 
ralis; see Augur i. Of or pertaining to 

augurs or augury. 2. Significant of the future; 
lucky or ominous 1600. 

t. The a. gate 1598, staff of Romulus 1770. a, Arl& 
totle saith that sternutation was an a. signe Gale. 
t Au'gurate, v, 1623. [f. L. augurat-, augu' 
rari, i. augur.} 1, inir. To perform the duties 
of augur 1678. 2. = Augur v. i. 1652. 3. 

=Augur V. 3. 1623. Hence fAugura’tion, 
au^ry; gen. prognostic, token. 
tAu’gure. By-form of Augury. 

Augurial (9giua*iial), tz. 1513. [ad.L.aiw- 
gurialis (synonym of zzz^'arzz/zT).] Pertaining 
to augury. 

Augury (9'giuri). ME. [a. OF. augurze, ad. 
L. augurium.\ i . The art of the augur ; divina- 
tion. 2. An augural observation, or rite 1742. 
3* An omen drawn by augury; a significant 
token of any kind 1612. Affig. Presentiment, 
anticipation 1783; presage, promise 1797. 


^ x_. Wc d«fie Augury. .If it be now, *tis not to come ; 
if it bee not to come, it will bee now Hatnl. v, ii. 230. 
2. The priests . took the auguries and gave the signal 
for onset Stubbs. 4. He resigned himself. . with a 
docility that gave little a. of his future greatness 
Prescott, var. fAu'gurism. 

August (9g2?*st), a. 1664. [ad. L. augusius, 
prob. f. augur, as if ‘ auspicious * ; perh. influ- 
enced by augere. Cf. F. auguste.] i. Inspir- 
ing mingled reverence and admiration; magni- 
ficently impressive; stately, solemnly grand ; 
venerable, revered 1664. s. Venerable from 
birth or position; digmfied, eminent, majestic. 
(Occas. perfunctory.) 1673. 

1. The funeral was . the saddest and most a. that 
Westminster had ever seen Macaulay. 2. And made 
obeisance to that a. Assembly 1720. var. tAngU'S- 
tious. Hence Augn*st-ly adv., -ness. 

August (p-g^st), sb. OE. [f. L. augusius 
(see prec.).J The eighth month of the year, 
named after Augustus Caesar, the first Roman 
emperor. Hence Atfgnst v. to ripen. 
fAugU'stal, a. 1658. [ad. L. Augustalis, f. 
Augustus.} Of or pertaining to the emperor 
Augustus, or to his worship; imperial -1730. 
Augustan (ggo-stlin, §-), a. (and si.) 
1645. [ad. L. Augustanus, f. Augustus.} i. 
Connected with the reign of Augustus Caesar, 
the palmy period of Latin literature 1704. 2. 

Hence, (Df the palmy period of purity and re- 
finement of any national literature; and gen. 
Classical 1819. 3. Of Augsburg (Augusta 

Vindelicorum), where in 1530 Luther and Me- 
lanchthon drew up their confession of Protestant 
principles 1645, 4. sb. A writer of the Augustan 
age (of any literature) 1882. 

2. The reign of queen Anne is often called the A. age 
of England 1819. 3. Som embracing., the Augustane 
and som the Helvetian Confession Howell, var. 
fAuguste'an a. Cudworth. 

Augustin(e (§g 27 *stin, g'gnstin), sb. (and a.) 
ME. [ad. L. Azigustinus, name of the Latin 
father.] AnAugustinianmonk. SeealsoAuSTiN. 
Augustinian (pgestimian), a. (and sb.) 
1602. [f. L. Augustinus (see prec ) + -ian.] i. 
Of or pertainingto St. Au^stine or his doctrines , 
chief of which were immediate efficacy of grace 
and absolute predestination, sb. An adherent 
of his doctrines 1674. 2. Belonging to (sb. one 
of) the order of Augustines 1602. 3. Adhering 
to (sb. an adherent of) Augustine the Bohemian 
1 645. H ence Angustiiiianism, Augu’stinism, 
the doctrines of St. Augustine and his followers. 
Anil (ph), int. expressing disgust 1732. 
Auk (pk). 1678. [cogn. w. Sw. alka. Da. 
alke : — ( 5 n. dlka?^ A northern sea-bird, with 
short wings used only as paddles; strictly ap- 
plied to the Great A, {Alca impennis). Little 
A. {Mergulus melanolcucus or adle). Razor-bill 
[A lea iorda) ; but dial, also to the guillemots. 
Auk(e, -ly, -ness, -ward,obs. ff. AwK,etc. 
Aularian (ple^Tian). 1695. [^* late L. au- 
larius, f. aula, Gr. auXi}.] adj. Of or belong- 
ing to a hall. sb. A member of a hall at Oxford 
or Cambridge, var. Au'lary a. {rare). 

Auld (pld, Sc. aid), a. dial. [mod. Sc. and 
north Eng., f. OE. aid.} =Old; as in auld 
lang syne, ‘ old long-since' (used subst); Auld 
Reekie, ‘ Old Smoky ', a sobriquet of Edinburgh; 
attldfarrand, ‘ favouring ’ the old, having the 
manners or sagacity of age; auld-warld. 
Aulete (p’lit). 1850. [ad. Gr. avXijTris.} A 
flute-player. Hence Aule’tic a. 

Aulic (p'lik). 1701, [ad, ¥. auUque^ L. au^ 
licus, a. Gr., f. auAi}.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to a court; courtly. 

Aulic Council t in the old German Empire the per- 
sonal council of the Emperor ; it heard appeals from 
Germanic states, and was dissolved, with the Empire, 
in j8o6. Now the name of a council at Vienna, man- 
aging the war-department of the Austrian Empire. 

B. sb. The ceremony observed in the Sorbonne 
in granting the degree of doctor of ‘divinity, 
when, after a harangue from the Chancellor, 
the new doctor received his cap and presided 
at a disputation. Hence fAuTicism, a courtly 
phrase. 

Auln-, ault- (in various words) ; see Al-. 
Aum (pm). 1502. Mod. Eng. var. of Aam. 
Aumail (§m^i). rare. [Refash.of Amel sb., 
after Spenser’s auviayld\ %eeAmeled?^ Enamel. 
Amnbry(e, -brie, arch, spellings of Ambry. 


j| Aumil (p'mil, a-mil). 1800. [Urdu (prop. 
Arab.)] A native collector of revenue in India; 
also called amaldar, Amildar. Hence by 
confusion Aumildar (with same sense). 
I’Aumdniere. 1834. [Fr.] = Almoner 2. 
fAu'ilcel. ME. [a. AF. aunseiie^ azmcelle, 
app. for launcelle (1- taken as the article), ad. 
It. lancella, dim. of lance balance : — L lanx. 
Prob. contrasted with the ‘ Balancia domini 
regis ’ or Kings Beam. ] A kind of balance and 
w eight formerly used in England -1691. 
Atmo, aund- (in various words) ; see An-. 
liAune.Jn). 1706. [Fr.; seeALNAGE.] An 
ell ; an obs. Fr. cloth measure. 

Aunt (ant). ME. [a. OF. aunte, ante L. 
amzta. In Eng. mine aunt by erron. division 
gave my naunt; cf. nuncle, and adder, etc.] i. 
The sister of one's father or mother. Also, an 
uncle’s wife, aunUin-law, b. (in U.S.) Any 
benevolent and generally helpful woman; cf. Sp. 
tia 1861. tc. A title for the 'sister university ’, 
used by alumni of Oxford or Cambridge -1701. 
t2. An old woman; a gossip 1590. ts- A pro- 
curess: a prostitute -1678. 

I, Merry IK tv. ii. 76. c. Pepys Corr. 1701. 
Hence Atunthood, AumtsMp, the relationship of 
a. Au'ntly a. 

Aunt Sally I a game in which the figure of a 
woman’s head with a pipe in its mouth is set up, and 
the player, throwing sticks from a certain distance, 
tries to break the pipe- 

fAu ‘liters, adv. ME, [f. aunter, aventure, 
Adventure ; the •s (orig. wanting) may be 
genitival ; cf. per adventure and per-hap-sl] In 
any case ; perhaps -1807. 

Auntie, aunty (a*nti). 1792. Familiar f. 
aunt. In U.S. : A term often used in accost- 
ing elderly women. 

Au pair {0 p^r). 1928. f Fr., = on equality.] 
Applied to an arrangement between tv o parties 
by which mutual services are rendered without 
consideration of money payment. 

II Aura (pTa). ME. [L,, a. Gr. avpa.} 1 . A 
gentle breeze, a zephyr. 2. A subtle emanation 
from any substance, e.g. the odour of flowers 
1732. Also fg. 3* Electr. fa, = Electrical At- 
mosphere. b. The current of air caused by the 
discharge of electricity from a sharp point, e.g. 
from those of the electrical whirl 1863. 4. Path. 

A sensation, as of a current of cold air rising from 
some part of the body to the head, a premonitory 
symptom in epilepsy and hysterics 1776. 

Hence Au*ral a.^ 

Aural (p'ral), a.^ 1847. [f. L. attris + -alI.] 

I. Of or pertaining to the organ of hearing. 2. 
Received or perceived by the ear. Au*rally adv. 
Aurantiaceouis (prse nti]i^*/os), a. 1837. U- 
mod. L, auraniiacex, f. aurantium, latinized ad. 
Orange ; see -aceous.] Of or belonging to the 
N.O. Auraniiacex, including the orange, etc, 

II Aurata (pr^*ta). 1520. [a. L., pa. pple. 

fern, of aurare (used subst.}.] A gold-coloured 
fish; prob. the Golden Maid, a variety of Wrasse. 
Atirate(p*r/?it). 1838. \i.'L.auruiK-\-~RfTS.^.} 
Chem. A compound of auric acid with a base. 
Aurated(p*rtfjted),///.a.l 1864. [f. L. aw- 
ratus (see Aurata) -t -ed,] Like or contain- 
ing gold ; gold-coloured, gilded, fin Chem. 
Combined with auric acid. 

Au*rated, ppl. a.‘^ 1843. [Badly f. L. auri- 
ius, Conchol. Having ears, as in the pecten. 
Aureate (pTZi<?t), a. ME. [ad. L. aureatus, 
f. au 7 'eus.] Golden, gold-coloured 1450. tAlso 
fg. var. tAuTeal. 

Aureity(prriti). 1824. [f.L.fl;wri?w5+-iTY.] 
The properties peculiar to gold. 

Aurelia (prrlia, p-, p-). 1598. [a. It., from 
fem. of aureiio, f. aurum ; thus = chrysalis, Gr. 
XpvaaWisy f. xpu<^os.] i. Eni. The chrysalis 
of an insect, of abutterfly. (Nowrzzr^.) 1607. 

t2. The Gold-flower {Heliochrysum Stcechas) 
1598. 3. ZooL A genus of phosphorescent ma- 
rine animals of the class Acalephx 1876. 
Auredian. 1778. [f. prec. + -an.] adj. Of or 
pertaining to an aurelia; gen. golden 1791. sb, 
A lepidopterist 1778. 

II Aureola (prz’ola). 1483. [Lat, adj. fem. 
(sc. corona), dim. of aureus. In sense i=xcoro- 
nula, 1 I . Mediaeval and R. C. Ch. The celestial 
crown won by a martyr, virgin, -dbetor, as 
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victor over the world, the flesh, or the devil; 
the several degrees of glory of these. a. = 
Aureole 2. 1727. 3, = Aureole 3. 1871. 
Aureole ME. [ad. L. aureola : 

seeprec.l i. -Aureola i. 3. .4 r/. Properly : 
The gold disk surrounding the head (or ? figure) 
in early pictures ; hence, applied by some to a. 
The radiant circle of I'ght dep cted a’’oiir.d the 
head 1848; by others to b. The oblong glory, or 
vesica, with which div'ne figures are surrounded 
1851. A glorifving halo 1852. 3. transf. 

An actual halo of radiating light ; esp. that seen 
in eclipses; also in wider sense 1842. 
z. c. The a. of young w'onianhooci O. W. Holues. 

3. An insenarable a. of sweet sound IMrs. Browning. 

Aureolin g-tz^in, orJ-^yiin). 1879. [f. L. 
atireolus (see above) -f -IN.] A transparent yel- 
low pigment. 

II Au revoir (tJTPvwaT). 1694. TFr,, = lit. 

‘ to the seeing again ’.] Good-bye till we meet 
again. 

Auric rpTik), a, 1838. [f. L. aurum + -IC.] 
Of or pertaining to gold. In Chem, used of com- 
pounds m which gold combines as a triad. 
Auriclialcite (§rikae'ls9it). 1844. [f. auri- 
ckalcum, erron. sp. of L. orichalcum, a. Gr 
op€LxaXKQy, So called, because when reduced 
it yields brass."] Min, A cuprous hydrozincite, 
of pale green^ verdigns, or sky-blue colour. 
Auricle (§*rik’i). 1653. [ad. L. auricula, 
dim. of auris.] i. The external ear of animals. 
Formerly limited to the low’er lobe of the human 
ear. transf. An *ear’ or ear-hole 1859. 3. An 
ear-shaped process; a lobe; esp, in Bot. and 
Conch. (Cf. Auriculate.) 1665. 3. Name of 
the two upper cavities of the heart which receive 
blood from the veins and lungs respectively 1664. 

4, A kind of ear-trumpet 1864. 

Auricomous gri-ktJmas), a. 1864. [f. L. 

auricomus (f. zrwW- 4- coma) -p-OUS. ] Of or per- 
taining to golden hair. 

{j Auricula (gri ki^la). 1655. [L. ; see Au- 
ricle.] I. = Auricle 1. 1691. 3. (See 

quot.). 3. Boi. A species of Primula, also 
called Bear's-ear, named from the shape of its 
leaves 1655 4. A genus of pulmoniferous mol- 

luscs, found chiefly in brackish swamps 1S43. 

*. In the Echinoida, ambulacral plates of the oral 
margin of the corona are produced into five perpendi- 
cular perforated processes, which arch over the ambu- 
lacra and are called the auriculae Huxley. 
Auricular (pri'kizZlaj). 1542. [ad. med.L. 
auricularis't see prec.] A. adj. i. Of or per- 
taining to the ear 1649. 3. Perceived by the 

ear; audible 1579; thearsay -1626. b. e\p. (in 
auricular confession] : Told privately in the ear 
1542. 3. Pertaining to the auricle of the heart 

1870. 4. Shaped like an auricle 1857. 

a. You shall.. by an A. assurance haue your satis- 
faction Lear i. ii. 99. A- traditions Bacon. ^ The prac- 
tice of a. confession brought with it an entire science 
of casuistry Hallam. Auricular witness (F. temoin 
auriculaire)'. one who relates what he has heard 
Hence Atiri'CTllarly adv, in one’s ear, in a whisper; 
hy means of auricles. 

B. sb. An auricular organ or part. spec. a. A 
tuft of feathers covering the orifice of a bird’s 
ear, b. The little finger, as the one most easily 
inserted in the ear : Fr. doigt auriculaire 1797. 
Auriculate (§ri*kizH/t), ppL a. 1713. [f. 
L, auricula Furnished with auricles j 
or earlike appendages. i. Bot. Of leaves : i 
Having at the base a pair of small, blunt, ear- 
shaped projections. 3. Conch. Having an. ear- 
shaped process on. one or both sides of the 
umbones, as in certain bivalves 1854. var. Auri*- 
cnlated. Hence Anri'cnlately adv. 
Auricula- (pri'kiwb), comb. f. AURICLE, 
as in a.-'iemporal, -ventricular, etc. 
Auri'Culoid,^!. 1856. \f.'L.auricula+ 

Shaped like an auricula or auricle. 

Auriferous (pri'feras),^. 1727. [f. L.a«rf- 
fer + -ous. ] Containing or yielding gold. lit. 
2Lndfg. Hence AuriTerourfy adv. 

11 AU'rifex. 1862. [L.] A worker in gold. 
Autific (pri’fik), et. i 66 t. [f. L. auri- + 
■fcus.'j Producing gold. 
AurificationfpTifiki^-Jan). i88r. [f.AuRi- 

fy; see-ATioN.J Working in gold; spec, the 
stopping of a tooth with gold. I 


I Auriform fl. 1816. lUL. auris -f 

-FORM.] Shaped hke an ear. 

I Aurify \§‘nfai;,z?. 1652. [£. L. <2«rz-4-Fy, 
L yhcare.l trans. and intr. To tnm into gold. 

5 Auriga ^§r3i‘ga). ME, [L.] A charioteer. 
: +a, fig. Leader, b. Astr. The Wagoner, fc. 
1 Pays. The fourth lobe of the liver, td. Med. A 
bandage for the sides. AnrigaTion, the acnori 
or art of driving a chariot. 
t:Auri*gO* ME. \\..pi2LT.oiaurugo?^ Jaun- 
dice -1795* 

Aurigrapliy ^gri'grafi). [ad. med.L. aun- 
graphia, f. auri- -tGt. -yptupta.^ A writing or 
graving in gold (Diets.). 

Aurilave(9*ril^v). 1874. [f. h. auris + lav-, 
iavarel] An instrument for cleansing the ear. 
Aurin (p’rin^ 1869. [f. L, aurum + 
Chem. A red colouring matter produced by 
heating phenol with certain adds. 
Auriphrygiate (9rifri-d3ii/t), ppL a. 1814. 

ad. med,L, auriphrygiatus, f. auripkrygiumC) 
Embroidered or fringed with gold. Southey. 
fAuripi'gment. ME. [ad. L. auripigment- 
um (also used).] Now Orpiment -1741. 
Auriscope (5*risk^?np). 1853. [f. L. auris 
4 Gr. -aKOTTOs.\ Med. An instrument for ex- 
amining the ear. Anri’seopy, the use of the a. 
Aurist (p-ristL 1678. [£. L. auris 4 - 1 ST.] 
Med. A specialist in regard to diseases of the ear. 
Aurited (grsited, p-rited), ppL a. [f. L. 
auritus (f. zz/zrzV) 4-ED. Furnished with ears 
or auricles ; auriculate. 

Aurivorous(gri-v6r3s),zz. 1783. \i.\,.auri- 
■r-vorus.'\ Gold-devouring. 

Aura- (§*rz?), comb. f. L. aurum ^ as in a.- 
ce*phalotis a., having a gold-coloured head ; 
-chloride, a chloro-aurate ; -plumbi’ferous a . , 
containing lead mixed with gold ; -tellurite, 
Sylvanite. 

IjAurodis (auT^ks, g'rpks). 1766. [a. Ger., 
obs. f. auerockse : — MHG. Hr-ochse., f. OE. 

dr, OTeut. *drus the Ums^G. ochs.’] Histo- 
rically and properly, an extinct species of Wild 
Ox (Bos Unis Ow'en, B. primigenius Boj.) de- 
scribed by Caesar as Urus. Since this became 
extinct, the name has been erron. applied to 
the European Bison (Bos Bison G^n.^B. bona- 
sus Linn.), still extant in Lithuania. 

Aurora (pros'ra). 1483. [L. Occas. in 
Fr. form aurore.'] i. The rising light of the 
morning; the dawn, 2. personified, The (Ro- 
man) goddess of the dawn, rising with rosy 
fingers from the saffron-coloured bed of Titho- 
nus 1587. 3. Af. The early period; poet. ‘ rise 

* dawn ‘ mom ‘ 1844. 4. A luminous atmo- 

spheric phenomenon, now ascribed toelectricity, 
occurring near, or radiating from, the earth’s 
northern or southern magnetic pole, and visi- 
ble from time to time by night over more or less 
of the earth’s surface; pop. called the Northern 
(or Southern) Lights, merry-dancers, streamers, 
etc. (Now the ordinary prose meaning of Au- 
rora, which is used generically, with Eng. pi. 
auroras, without any thought of ‘ dawn '.) 1621. 
5. A rich orange colour, as of the sky at sunrise 
1791. 6. Name of a monkey (Chrysothrix sci- 
urca), a sea-anemone, and of various flowers 
1774- 

a. Zephyr with A. playing Milt. VA lleg-- ^ 9. 4. Lit 
up by aurorae and long lingering twilights Lockyer. 

Coinb. etc.: A. australis, borealis, septentrio- 
nalis : the Southern and Northern Lights, the latter 
orig. described by Gassendi under the appellation of 

* northern dawn ’ (see sense 4). A.-parrot, Psitia. 
cus Aurora; -pole, one of the two points on the 
earth’s surface which form the centres of the luminous 
circles of the aurora borealis and australis ; -snake. 

Auroral (§ro»Tal), a. 155a. [f. prec. 4 -al.] 
I- Of or pertaining to the dawn, eastern ; fig. of 
the first period of anything, a. Like the dawn ; 
dawning, roseate, rosy 1827. 3. Of or pertain- 
ing to the aurora (borealis) 1828. 4, Like the 

aurora in its coruscations 1871, 

X. The French a. ‘biscuit de Rheims* Badham. 
2. The a. light of Tasso Carlyle. 4. A flashings of 
wit Palgrave. Hence Aturo*rally adv. (senses 2, 4). 

Auroreau (grorri^n), a. 1819. [f. Aurora 
4-EAN,] Belonging to dawn, or like it in hue. 
At tender eye-dawn of a. love Keats. 

Aurous (9*r3s), a. 1862. [f. L. aurum 4 
-ous.] Of or containing gold. U sed in Chem . 


. of compounds in which gold combines as a 
t monad, e. g. Aurous Iodide Aul. 

^ Aurulent g-nz/I&t), a. 1731. [ad. L. au- 

* rulentus f. aummfj (3old-col cured. 

"Aurum (9 rpm'-. 1500. [L.] Gold, 

: a. fnlminans ■= Fulminate of gold ; a. mosai- 
! cum or mnsivnm, bisulphide of tin, known also 
; 2& bronze- powder; ta. potabile, ‘dnnkable gold 
I gold held in a state of minute subdivision in some 

* volatile oil, formerly taken as a cordial. 

j Auscultate 2*skt?lt^*t),z'. i88t. [f.L.ate- 
! seal tat-, auscultare, f. aus- — avr- in «7«r-z5 + ?.] 
irons. To listen to; spec, in Med. to examine by 
auscultation, var. Anscudt 

Auscultation fgskritifi-Jsn). 1634. [ad. L. 
auscultationem', see prec.] i. T'he action of 
listening or hearkening. 2. Med. The action of 
listening, with ear or stethoscope, m order to 
judge by sound the condition of heart, lungs, 
or other organs 1833. 

z. The whole doctrine of a. as a means of diagnosis 
J. Forbes. Auscu’ltative of the nature of, or 
pertaining to, a. Anscn Itatory a. of or pertaining 
to listening, or (Med.) to a. 

Auscultator (g*sk2?lwt3i). 1831. [a. L. ; 
see prec.] i. Med. One who practises auscul- 
tation 1833. 11 a. Title formerly given in Ger- 
many to a young lawyer who has passed his 
first public examination, and is thereupon em- 
ployed by Government, but without salary or 
fixed appointment. (Now referendar.) 

II Ausp^fp-speks). PI. auspices. 1598. [L., 
contr. for avispex, f. avis 4 -ipex, specere. J Rom . 
Antiq. One who observed the flight of birds, to 
take omens thence; hence, a director, protector. 
tAu*spicate, a. 1603. [ad. L. auspicaius, 
auspicare, -ari ; see prec.] Started with good 
auspices ; fortunate -1657. 

Auspicate (9'spik<?st), v. 1603. [f. prec.] 
ti. trans. To give omen of, prognosticate. 2. 
intr. To augur, predict 1848. 3. trans. To ini- 

tiate with an auspicious cei emony ; to give a for- 
tunate start to 1611. 4. To handsel, signalize 

(one’s entrance upon) 1652. 5. trans. and \inir. 
To begin 1652. 

3. To a. bis Temporall affaires with Spirituall deuo- 
tjons Speed. 4. The., acts, by which [this new Govern- 
ment] auspicated its entrance into function Burke. 
Hence t Auspica’tion, the taking of auspices (rare). 

Auspice (9‘spis),now nsu. in pi. auspices 
(^•spisez). 1533. [a. F. ampice, ad. L. auspi- 
cium ; see Auspex. j i. An observation of birds 
for omens; a sign or token given by birds. 2. 
gen. Any divine or prophetic token ; prognostic; 
esp. indication of a happy future 1660. 3. 

Prosperous lead ; patronage, favouring direc- 
tion; esp. in phr. Under the auspices of 

z. A life which had opened under the fairest auspices 
Macaulay, 3. Under the auspices of religion and 
piety Burke. Hence Auspi’cial a, of or pertaining 

10 auspices or augury; auspicious. 

Auspicious (pspi'Jas), a. 160 r. [f. L. au- 
spicium.] I. Ominous, esp, of good omen, be- 
tokening success 1614. Of persons: Predicting 
good 1702. 3. Favouring, conducive to success 
1610. Of persons : Propitious, kind 1601. 3. 

Favoured by fortune, prosperous 1616. 

X. A. planets Young, a. Calme Seas, a. gales Temp. 
V. L 314. 3. For five a. years 1804, Hence AuspX*- 
cious-ly^azfb., -ness. 

tAu'spicy. 1603. [ad. L. ausfiicium.'] The 
drawing of omens from birds -1687. 

11 Auster (g’stoi). ME. [L.] The south wind ; 
hence, the south. 

Austere (gsti®*!), a. ME. [a. OF. austere, 
ad. L., a. Gr. aharrjpos, f. aveiv to dry.] 1, 
Sour or bitter and astringent; harsh to the taste 
1541. a. Harsh to the feelings generally; stern; 
rigorous, judicially severe ME. ; grim in warfare 
ME. 3. Severe in self-discipline, strict, absti- 
nent ME. 4. Grave, sober 1667. 5. Severely 

simple; without any luxury 1597. 

X. Sloes a. Cowfer. a. They would be gentle, not 
a. BRowNiNa 3. An a. life Priestley. 4. Eve . . 
Withsweet austeer composure thus reply’d Milt. P. L. 
IX, 272. s. This a. repast Hooker. Hence Au- 
ste*re*ly adv., -ness. 

Austerity (gste-riti). ME. [a. OF. auste- 
riti, ad. late L. austeritatem\ see Austere.] 
I. Harshness to the taste, astringent sourness 
1634. a. Harshness to the feelings ; stern or 
severe treatment or demeanour ; judicial seve- 
rity ME. ; transf. rugged sternness (arch.) 1713. 
3. Severe self-discipline; abstinence, asceticism 
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ir9o; esp. in pL ascet.c practices 1664. 4. Se- 

vere simpiicity ; lack of luxury 1875. 

a. Notwithstanding the a. of the Chair Burke. 3- 
To protest For aie, a., and single life Mids. N, i. i. 90. 
The austerities of an anchorite 1S51, 

Axistm '^'stin). ME. [Syncopated f. AtV’ 
gusiin, Au'gsiinJ AUGUSTIN l AN. var. tAu** 
stiner. 

Austral a, ME. [ad. L. australis^ 

I Ausier; see -al^.] Belonging to the south, 
southern ; aha, influenced by the south wind, 
%arm and moist. 

A, magnetism is the imaginary^ magnetic matter 
which prevails in the southern regions of the Earth 
AXWELi, A ztsiral sz^ns : the six signs of the zodiac 
from Libra to Pisces. 

Australasian (95trai<f5*pan). 1766. IL Au- 
stralasia, ad. F. Australasia (f. L. Australis -r 
Asia) ; orig. a name for one of 3 divisions of the 
Terra Australis (DeBrosses) : now -Australia 
and its adjoining islands.] adj. Of or belong- 
ing to Australasia, sb, A native or colonist of 
Australasia. 

Australene(2'stralm). 1863. austra- 

lis + -ene.] Chem, The chief constituent of 
English turpentine-oils, prepared from the tur- 
pentine of Finns australis', also called ausira- 
terebenthene. 

Australian (^strii-lian). 1693. [ad. F. au- 
sir alien, f. L. australis, in Terra Australis, 
now Australia^] fi. A native of the Terra 
including Australasia, Polynesia, and 
‘ Magellanica a. A native of, later, also, a 
colonist or resident in, the island-continent of 
Australia, adj. Of or belonging to Australia 
1814. Hence Atistra*lioid a. , also Au’straloid, 
of the ethnological type of the aborigines of A. 
fAu'Strian, a, rare. [f. L. Austr-, Ausier. 
(To be distinguished from Austrian, of Austria 
— Ger. Oesterreicb.)^ Southern. Quarles. 
var. tAifstrine. 

Austringer (g'strind^ai). Also astr-, ostr-. 
i486. [Corrupt f. ostregier, a. OF. ostruchier : — 
late L. *austurcarius, f. austurcus, the goshawk. 
Cf. porringer, etc. ] Falconry. A keeper of gos- 
hawks. See also Ostringer. 

Austromancy (2*str<7m3ensi). 1656. [f. L. 
Auster-^Gx. tiavreia,'] Divination from obser- 
vation of the winds. 

fAutse^stliesy. 1642. [f. Gr. auT(o- A-aiaBrj- 
Self-consciousness -1652. 

Autantitypy (gt^nti’tipi). [f. Gr. ahr{p + 
Antitypv.] Ultimate incompressibility in 
body. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Autarcll (g-taik). 1865. [ad. Gr. avTapxos, 

f, aur(o- + dpxos*] = AUTOCRAT. 

Aut^Chyl (g-taild). 1691. [ad. Gr. aurap- 
Xta; see prec.] i. Absolute sovereignty, de- 
spotism 1692. 3. Self-government 1691. 

Autarchy (o-taiki). (Better -arty, or 
•arcie.) 1643. [ad. Gr. avrdpjccia, f. avr(p + 
dp/c€-€iv.] Self-sufficiency. 

+AutexOUSy. rare. [ad. Gr. avre^ovaria.'] 
Free-will. Hence tAutexou’sious a. exercis- 
ing free-will. Cud worth. 

Authentic (gjiemtik). ME. [a. OF. auien- 
tique, ad. L., a. Gr. av^evTt/cds, f, avOevTia^ and 
avO €VT 7 ]s * one who does a thing himself’.] A. 
adj. ti. Of authority, authoritative ; entitled to 
obedience or respect -1849. ta. Legally valid 
-1723. Of persons : Legally or duly qualified 
-1610, 3. Entitled to belief, as being in ac- 

cordance with, or as stating fact; reliable, trust- 
worthy, of established credit. (The prevailing 
sense; often opp. to, occas. identified with, 
genuine. See sense 6.) ME, t4. Original, 
first-hand ; opp. to copied -1822, 5, Real, 

actual, genuine. (Opp. to pretended.) (arch.) 
1490. 6. Really proceeding from its reputed 

source or author ; genuine. (Opp. to counter^ 
feit, forged, etc. Cf. note, sense 3.) 1790. ty. 
Own, proper -1649. 8. Mus. a. Of eccl. modes : 
Having their sounds comprised within an octave 
from the final ; also of a melody ; composed in 
an authentic mode 1730. to. Of a cadence: 
Having the tonic chord immediately preceded 
by the dominant 1873. Opp. to Plagal. 

X. The bible, Whiche is a booke autentyke and 
credible ME. An a. writer 1710. a. Under auten- 
dcke sedes 1466. 3. If some stanch Hound, with his 
authentick Voice Avow the recent Trail Somerville. 


Some oftheauthentickest annalists Howell.^ 4- Joves 
a. fire Milt. P. L. iv. 719. 5. A faint a, twilight Car- 

lyle. 7. [For justice] to put her own a. sword into 
the hands of an unjust .man Milt. var. Authe’n- 
tical a. Hence Anthemtically adv. t Authe'n- 
ticly ado. 

B. sb. ti. An authoritative document -1602 ; 
an original document -1655. 3 * Authen- 

tics : a collection of the New Constitutions of 
Justinian (translated authentically from the Gr.) 
1614. ts. An authority {rare) 1713. t4. Mus. 
= Authentic mode (see A. 8) ; var. tAuthent. 
1609. 

Authenticate (gjie-ntik^it), v. 1653. 
med.L. authenticat-, authenticare, f. authenti- 
cus.l I. irons, and refl. To invest with autho- 
rity 1733 » to give legal validity to; establish the 
validity of 1653. 3. To establish the title to 

credibility of a statement, or of a reputed fact 
1654. 3. To establish the genuineness of 1852. 

I. They want antiquity toa. their ceremonies North. 
2. To a. a hypothesis 1664, a conclusion 1856. Hence 
Authemticator. 

Authentication (gjiemtik^-Jsn). 1788. [f. 
prec.] The action ot authenticating; the con- 
dition of being authenticated. 

The use of seals for the a, of contracts C. Addisok. 

Authenticity (gjienti'siti). 1657. [f. Au- 
thentic.] The quality of being authentic, i. 
as being authoritative or duly authorized. 2. 
as being true in substance 1762. 3. as being 

genuine; genuineness 1760. 4. as being real, 

actual; reality 1851. 

3. With regard to the a. of these fragments of our 
Highland poetry Hume. vars. tAuthemticaliiess, 
tAuthemticness (senses i, 2, 3). , . 

^ Some writers, esp. on the Christian evidences, 
confine authenticity to sense 2, and use genuineness 
in sense 3. 

Author ME. [a. AF. autour, OF. 

auior, later auteur, ad. L. auctor, f. augere. 
The sp. auth-^ appeared in Eng. <^1550 as a 
scribal variant of auh (cf, rhetor, rethour).] i. 
gen. The person who oripnates or gives exis- 
tence to anything : a. An inventor, constructor, 
or founder. Now obs. of things material; exc. 
as in b. ME. b. {of all, etc.) The Creator ME. 
c. He who gives rise to an action, event, cir- 
cumstance, or state of things ME. td. The 
prompter or instigator -1656. 3. spec. One who 
begets ; a father, an ancestor. (Still used in 
Author of his being', cf. i c.) ME, 3. esp. and 
absol. One who sets forth written statements; 
the writer or composer of a treatise or book. 
(Now usu. includes authoress.) ME. ellipt. An 
author's writings 1601. 4. An authority, an in- 
formant. (Usu. with^wj. pron. ‘ my author '.) 

? Obs. ME. 5. atirib. 1711. 

I. a. One Robert Creuequer, the authour of the 
Castle 1576. b. A and maker of all thynges Fisher. 
c. The.. A. of their variance Ant. 4* Cl. 11. vL 138. 
2. Old Walter Plumer (his reputed i) Lamb. ^,No 
a, ever spar’d a brother Gay. I will read poiiticke 
Authours Twel . N . il v. 175, 4 . 1 wold se a better a. 
therof than such an heretyque as Luther More. 
Hence fAtUttior©. to originate, cause; to declare, 
say. AntboTial, auto- a. pertaining to an a. of 
books. AuthoTially Au’thoring 
book-writing. (Fielding.) Au*ttiorish a, {rare). 
Au*thorism, the position or character of a writer of 
books, Awthorliug, a petty a. Au’thorly a. 

Authoress (p'fores). 1478. [f. Author + 
-ESS. Not in Fr,] A female author: a. an 
originator, causer; b, a leader; c. a mother; d. 
esp. a female literary composer. (Now used 
only when sex is emphasized; see Author 3.) 
Authoritarian (gji^ rite^Tian), a. 1879, [f. 
Authority + -arian ; cf. trinitarian.] Fa- 
vourable to the principle of authority. As sb. 
One who supports this principle 1883. 

Authoritative (gpp-rittfi.tiv), a. 1605. [f. 
as prec.] i . Of authority, exercising or assum- 
ing power; imperative, dictatorial. 3. Possess- 
ing authority; entitled to obedience or accept- 
ance 1653. 3. Proceeding Irom a competent 

authority 1809. 

x« He was diligent and in acting a. North, a. An 
a. canon of faith J. Taylor. 3. An a. declaration of 
pardon 1853. Hence AuthoTita'tive-ly/r/fv.j-ness. 

Authority (gji^-riti, 9-, §-). ME. [a. F, 

autonti, ad, L. auctoritaiem, f. auctor. The 
Fr. was spelt authoriiim i6th c.] i. Power or 
right to enforce obedience ; moral or legal su- 
premacy ; the right to command, or give an ul- 
timate decision. 3. Derived ordelegated power; 


authorization ME. 3- Those in authority. 
(Formerly in shzg. = Government ; now usu. 
abst. m.sing., concr. mpl.) 1611. 4. Power 

to influence the conduct and actions of others; 
personal or practical influence ME. 5, Power 
over the opinions of others; authoritative opin- 
ion ; intellectual influence ME. 6. Title to 
be believed; authoritative statement; weight of 
testimony. Occas. : Authorship, testimony. ME. 
7, The quotation or book acknowledged, or al- 
leged, to settle a question or give conclusive 
testimony ME. 8, a. The author of an accepted 
statement, b. An expert in any question. 1665. 

I- Proud man, Drest in a little briefe authoritie 
Meas.for M. n. ii. 118. In aufho-rity. in a position 
of power, ae. By what auctorite dost thou these things, 
and who gaue the this auctorite Covekdale xL 

28- 3. A. has thought fitt . . to prosecute the offenders 
Luttrell. TheMozambiqueauthorities Livingstone. 
4. With your Lordship’s Interest and A. in England 
Addison. 5. The auctority of the ancients Caxton. 
6. ( 3 n the a. of the evening papers {mod. ). 7. By turn- 
ing o’er authorities Shaks. 8. Historians in a season 
of faction are not the best authorities Prescott. A 
great utilitarian a. Blackie. 

Authorization (gjiorsiz^'Jsn). 1610. [f. 
Authorize.] The conferment of legality; for- 
mal warrant or sanction. 

A- does away the fraud ; what Is authorized is legal- 
ized Bentham. 

Authorize (9*]?oraiz), v. ME, [a. F. au- 
toriser, ad. med.L. auctorizare. See Author. 
In i6th c. aucio'rise.] I. ti. To set up or ac- 
knowledge as authoritative -1620. t2. To give 
legal force to -1692. 3. To give formal appro- 
ve to; to sanction, countenance ME. ; to justify 
1603. t4. To vouch for -1646. 

3. The^ gentlest .of philosophers . . authorised the 
persecution of Christianity Mill. If Human Strength 
might a. a Boast Cowley. 4. A womans story, at a 
Winters fire, Authoriz’d by her Grandam Shaks. 

IL I, To endosv with authority ; to commis- 
sion 1494, 2. "^rejl. To found one’s authority 

upon 1581. 3. To give legal or formal warrant 

to (a person) to do', to empower, permit authori- 
tatively 1571. 4. Of things : To give satis- 

factory ground to 1794. 

X. Did manyfestly auctorj^e his sonne Udall. 3. 
We.. by warrant herof authoriss you to precede Ld. 
Burleigh. 4. Past experience authorises us to infer. . 
M ill. Hence Au'thori zable a. fhaving the faculty 
of authorizing; capable of being authorized. Au*- 
thorizer, one who authorizes. 

Authorized (g'Jioroizd), 757)/. a. ME. [f. 
prec.] I. Possessed of authority; thoroughly 
established; highly esteemed. 2. Placed in 
{obs. ) or endowed with authority 1483. 3. Le- 

gally or duly sanctioned or appointed 1480. 

I. Received and a. opinions Coleridge. 3. Author- 
ized Version of the Bible : a popular appellation of 
the version of 1611, which has never claimed to be 
‘authorized *. 

Authorless 1713. [f. Author 

sb.] I. Anonymous. 2. Without originator; 
uncreated 1862. 3. Void of authors 1879, 

Authorship (9 -paijip). 1710. [f, as prec. + 
-SHIP.] I* Occupation oi career as a writer of 
books, 3. The dignity of an author 1782. 3. 

Literary origin or origination 1825. ^.gen. 
Origination of an action, state of affairs, etc. 1884, 
z. The trade of a. Coleridge. 4 The a. of the riots 
at Aston Park 1884- 

llAuto(au’t<?). 1727. [Sp.andPg.: — 'L.acius.'] 
1. A play 1779. 3. = Auto-da-F]£ 1727. 

Auto (pTn), short for Automobile sb., 
after Fr. 1899. 

Auto- (9*t^), repr. Gr. auro- ‘ self, one’s own, 
by oneself, independently*, comb. t. avros sell. 
In Eng., to a certain extent, a living element, 
prefixable esp. to scientific terms denoting action 
or operation, and occas. to others, in combs, 
which are virtually nonce-words, 
auto-caTpous [Gr. Kapnoi] a., Bot, ‘ (a fruit) 
consisting of pericarp alone having no adnate 
parts ’ (Gray); var. -caTpian; •ce*phaloiis [Gr. 
Ke<pak'fj] a., lit. having a head or chief of its 
own; independent or archiepiscopal or patri- 
archal jurisdiction; -clave [L. clavzcs nail or 
clavis key], a French stew-pan with a steam- 
tight lid; -didaxt [Gr. -StSa/cros], one who is 
self-taught; -dyna*mic[Gr. -tvvafjioi]a., Physics, 
operating by its own power, as the Autodyna- 
mic elevator, a machine for raising weights, 
worked by a falling column of water; -fecture. 
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self-making; -gamy [Gr. -yap.ial, BaL self-ferti- 
lization ; -gamic a., characterized by, or fit for, 
autogamy; -genous [Gr. seif-produced, 

independent; spec, a, in Phys. of parts of the 
skeleton developed from independent sources of 
ossification; b. mPaih. of the essential elements 
of morbid tissues; c. of a process of soldering, 
by melting and so joining the ends of metal ; 
vars. -gemeal, -ge*nic ; -geny, -gony, a mode o' f 
spontaneous generation, opp. to p!as?noge? 2 y ; ! 
•latry [Gr. Xarpual, self-worVnip ; -logy, scien- 
tific study of oneself; -math Gr. -/ia 07 js[, rare, 
an autodidact ; -metry [Gr. -/z€Tp/a], self- 1 
measurement, self-estimation; measurement of! 
the parts of a figure in terms of its entire height; : 
'metric a. ; -molite Gr. pLoKuvl, Min. a j 
variety of Gahnite; -moTphic [Gr. -popcpof 
a., characterized by automorphism; -mo*rphi« | 
cally adv. ; -moTpMsm, the ascnption of one’s 
own characteristics to another; •noe'tic [Gr. 
voTjTiKosi] £Z.,self-percei\ing; -nym [Gr. ovu/xa = 
di'o/xa], a book published under the author’s 
real name; -pa’tMc [Gr. iraSiKo^'] a., of or per- 
taining to disease inherent in a living being 
itself; -phagous [Gr. -<payos, f. <pay€iv~\ a., self- 
devouring; -phagy, sustenance of life by absorp- 
tion of the tissues of the body; -phcby [Gr. 
-<pQ^ia],rare, fear of referring to oneself; -phony 
[Gr. ~(pojvia}, Med, observation of the reson- 
ance of the practitioner's own voice in ausculta- 
tion; -phonic a.\ -ophtha’lmoscope [Gr. o<p- 
0a\fji6s + fffcoTTos], — Auioscope^ -plasty [Gr. 
’■irXaffTos], Surg, repair of w’ounds, etc., by 
means of tissue taken from other parts of the 
same body; -pla’stic a.; -psorin [Gr. Tpwpa^^ 
Med. a patient’s ownmus administered hommo- 
pathically in cases of itch, smallpox, etc.; 
-sche'diasm [ad. Gr. auTO<r;)^e 5 /a(j/aa], some- 
thing extemporized or done off-hand ;"-schedi- 
a*stic, -al a.; -sche*diaze t'.; -scope [Gr. -ffrfo- 
irds], an instrument for the self-exarnination of 
the eye ;^-scopy, the use of the autoscope ; -stylic 
[Gr. (TTvXod]a,,Pjiys. ofskulls having the mandi- 
bular arch suspended by its owm proper pier, 
the quadrate ; -suggestion = Self-suggestion 
1890; -tomic [Gr. -roftosj a., self-intersecting. 

b. Used in names of self-acting mechanisms, 
as a<-‘Coktrer 1885. c. Short for Automobile 
in autobus, -^ar 1895. 

Autobiographer (g:t£?,boip-graf9i). 1829. 
[See Auto-,^ One who writes the story of his 
own life, 

Autobiograpliic(g;to,b3i,trgrse*fik),^.i85o. 

[See AutO'.] I. Of the nature of autobiogra- 
phy. 3. Of the character of an autobiographer 
1864. Hence Aii:tobiogra*pliical a, (1829) 
belonging to autobiography ; also = Autobio- 
graphic I, 2. Au'tobiogpra'pliically adv. 
Autobiography (git^ibsit^^-grafi, -bij^-g-). 
1809, [f. Auto- + Biography.] The writing 
of one’s own history ; the story of one’s life 
written by himself. 

What would we give for such an A. of Shakspeare 
Caeilyle. 

Autochthon (gt^*k])^n, -Jan). PI. auto- 
chthons, or L. autochthones *kJ)Jnfz), 1646. 
[a. Gr. avTSxGcoVj f. avro- land.] i. One 

sprung from the soil he inhabits ; a ‘ son of the 
soil*. 3. Hence in pt,z The earliest known 
dwellers in any country ; aborigines 1741. 3. 

Original inhabitants or products 1837. 

therefore never any A. ..but Adam 
Sra T. Browne. Hence Auto'chthonal, Auto- 
(^thq*jiic, Auto’chthonous (1803), ad/s, native to 
the soil, aboriginal; in Path, remaining confined in 
t^^part m which it first arose, as a thrombus. Auto’- 
chthonism, birth from the soil of a country, or 
abongmal occupation of it. 

Autochtliony 1846. [f. as 

prec.] Autochthonous condition. 

Autocracy (gtp-krasi). 1655. [ad.Gr. avTO- 
tcparna : see Autocrat. Cf. F. auiocraiie,'] 
ti. Self-sustained power --1755. Of states : = 
Autonomy. 3. Absolute government 1855, 
Also transf, 3. Med, The controlling influence 
of the vital principle on disease 1864. 

a. The religious a. of the Pope Milman, The a. of 
pHIosophic bodies 186a 

Autocrat (g*t(3rkr3et). 1803. [a- F* auto- 


crate i ad. Gr. ahroKpariis, f, avrc- •+ /fpdTOJ.[ 
A monarch of uncontrolled authonty; an abso- 
lute, irresponsible governor. {Autocrat of all 
the Russias, a title of the Czar.) 

The Russian noble is. .a serf to his a., and an a. to 
his serf H. Spen’cer, Hence Autocra*tic, -al, a. 
cespotic, absolute. Autocra'tically adv. An*to- 
cratshi p. 

Autocrator ;§tp*kratpj;. 1789. [a. 

Gr. J « Autocrat, f Autocrato*ric, -al a. 
Autocratrix (gtp-kratriks). 1762. [Latin- 
ized fern, of prec. J A female autocrat ; the title 
of empresses of Russia, first assumed by Cath- 
erine II. 

II Auto-da-fe, -de-fe (au*tx7.da,f^-% de fJ-)- 
Pl. autos-da-fe; improp. auto-da-fes. 1723. 
[Pg. da of the, Sp. of ;= judicial sentence or 
act of (the) faith. Cf. Act 1. A judicial 

* act ' or sentence of the Inquisition. 2. The 
execution of the sentence ; esp. the public burn- 
ing of a heretic 1727. 

Autogiro dgoiw). 1925. Also -gyro, 
[f. Auto- b It., Sp. giro Gyre.] Trade- 
name of a type of flying machine that can de- 
scend vertically by means of a windmill revolv- 
ing freely on its own shaft. 

Autograph (2 ’tJorraf). 1640. [p.di.'L. auto- 
graphum, Gr. avroypa^ovy adj. neut. (used 
subst.), f. auTo- -h -ypa^os.] i. That which is 

written in one's own handwriting ; one’s mvn 
manuscript, absfr. One’s own handw'riting 
1858. a. A person's own signature. Hence 
aitrib. 1791. 3. A copy produced by autogra- 

phy 1868. adj. Written in the author's own 
handwriting 1832 ; var. *f*Auto*graplial a, 
Au'tograpli, v. 1818. [f. prec. sb.] i. a 
To write with one's own hand. ^ b. To repro- 
duce by autography. 3. To write one's auto- 
graph on or in 1837. 

Autographic, (gtogrseiik, -al), a. 1868. 
[f. Autograph ; see -ic, -al.] Of or pertain- 
ing to autography ; of the nature of an auto- 
graph ; written in the author’s own handwTiting. 
Hence Autogra'phically adv, in autograph, by 
means of autography. 

Autography (2tf7-grafi). 1644. [f. Auto- 
graph.] I. The action of writing with one’s 
own hand; the author's own handwriting. 3. 
Reproduction of the form of anything by an 
impression of the thing itself; nature printing ; 
esp, a process in lithography by which a wTiting 
or drawing is transferred from paper to stone 
1864. ts- - Autobiography i66r. 4. Auto- 
graphs collectively 1788. 

X. Every expert would here detect the a. of the son 
of Jesse Spurgeon. 

f Autoki'uesy. [ad. Gr. avrofcivrjala.'] Spon- 
taneous motion. Cudworth. Hence tAu to- 
kine’tical a. 

tAu*toma. 1625. Erron. sing, of automata 
(see Automaton) -1669. 
tAu'toraate. 1649. [a,Fr.,ad. 1.,. automaton , 
-um.'\ sb, = Automaton —1751. adj. == Au- 
tomatic 1818. var. tAuto’matary a. 
Automatic, -al (gtJmseTik, -al), a, 1586. 
[f. Gr. avTopLaros ; see Automaton, and -ic, 
-AL.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, an au- 
tomaton. I. lit. Self-acting, having the power 
of motion or action within itself 1812. 2. Going 
by itself ; esp. of machinery and its movements, 
which produce results otherwise done by hand, 
or which simulate human or animal action 1802. 
3. Of animal actions : Not accompanied by voli- 
tion or consciousness, mechanical 1748. 4. 

Not characterized by active intelligence 1843. 
5. Relating to automatons i860. 

1. In the universe, nothing can be said to be a. Sir H. 
Davy. *. A Sewing Machine with a. tension {modi), 
3. The winking of the eyes is essentially a, Bain. 4. 
Mechanical and a. acts of devotion Milman. Hence 
Automa-tically adv, Auto'mati'city, a. con- 
dition or nature. 

Automatism (gt^’matiz’m). 1838. [f. Auto- 
maton.] I. The quality of being automatic, 
or of acting mechanically only; involuntary ac- 
tion. ^ Hence, the doctrine attributing this quality 
to animals. .3. Mechanical, unthinking routine 
1882. 3. The faculty of independently originat- 
ing action or motion. (From the orig. sense of 
automaton, ) 1876. Hence Auto’matist, one who 
holds the doctrine of a. (sense i). 


AutO*matize, v. rare. 1837. [a. Fr. auto- 
matiser\ see next.] To reduce to an automaton. 
Automaton §tf . PL -ata, -atons, 
1611. [a. Gr. auTojuarov, adj. neut., adopted in 
L. as automaton, -atum. See also Automa.] 

1. lit. Something which has the power of spon- 

taneous motion or self-movement 1625. Thus 
applied to : 3. A living being viewed materially 
1645, 3* ^ piece of mechanism having its mo- 

tive power so concealed that it appears to move 
spontaneously ; now usu. applied to figures 
which simulate the actions of living beings, as 
clock-work mice, etc. 1611. 4. A living being 

whose actions are purely involuntary or me- 
chanical 1678. 5. A human being acting me- 

chanically in a monotonous routine 1796. 

I. [It] doth move alone, A true a._EEAUM. & Fl, a 
These living Automata, Human bodies Boyle. 3. An- 
other a. strikes the quarters Evelvn. 5. [Slaves], a 
set of scarcely animated automatons 1796. 

Automatous (gtp-matos^ a. 1646. [i. Gr. 

aiTOTiaros (see prec.) -f-OUS.] i. Acting spon- 
taneously; having power of self-motion 1769. 

2. Of the nature of an automaton 1646. 

1. I am not a. : I need to be wound up 1808. 

Automobile (grnmJa'bil, -mjbrl). Chiefly 
U.S. 1886. [a. F.l A. adj. Self-propelling, 

B. sb, A motor vehicle. Also as vb. 
Autonomic, -al (gtzn^'mik, -al), a, 1659, 
[f. Autonomy 4 - -IC, -ical.] Self-governing. 

Reason is thus ever autonomic ; carrying its own law 
within itself 1S54. Hence Autono’mically adv. 
Autonomist (gt^momist). 1865. [f. as prec. 
-f -1ST.] An advocate of autonomy. Also atirib, 
Autonomize (gt^momsiz), v. 1878. [f. as 
prec.-f-iZE.] To make autonomous. 
Autonomous (gt^momss), 1800. [f. Gr. 
avTovopos ( f. avTO- -f vopos) + -OUS.] i. Of or 
pertaining to an autonomy. s. Possessed of 
autonomy; self-governing. In Metaph.i see 
Autonomy i c. 1804. 3. Biol, a. Conform- 

ing to its own laws only, b. Independent, i, e. 
not a mere form or state of some other organ- 
ism. 1861. 

2. If the [Irish] nation was to become a. 1804. 3. The 
view that they [lichens] are a. organisms T. Dyer. 

Autonomy (gtp’nomi). 1623. [ad. Gr.auro- 
vopia; see prec. J i . Of a state, institution, etc. : 
The right of self-government, occ, specialized as 
political, local, or administrative, b. Personal 
freedom 1803. c. Metaph, Freedom (of the will) ; 
the Kantian doctrine of the self-determination 
of the will, apart from any object willed ; opp. 
to heteronomy 1817. 2. Biol. Autonomous con- 
dition (see Autonomous 3) 1871. 3- A self- 

governing community (cf. a monarchy) 1840. 

3. All those autonomies wherewith the world was 
filled . . one after another, stoop and disappear 1840. 

Autopsy (g’t^psi, mod. 

L. auiopsia (^so used), a. Gr., f, avroirros; cf. 
F, autopsie.'] j. Seeing with one’s own eyes; 
personal observation, 3. Dissection of a dead 
body, so as to ascertain by actual inspection 
esp. the cause or seat of disease ; post-mortem 
examination 1678. Also fg. 

X. The defect of a. may be compensated by sufficient 
testimony of a multitude De Quincey. *. jig. This 
a. of a fine lady’s poem Miss Braddon. 

Autoptic, -al (gt^'ptik, -al), a. 1651. [ad. 
Gi.avToiTTucos; see prec. and-ic, -al^.] Of, 
or of the nature of, an eyewitness ; based on 
personal observation. Hence Auto'ptically 
adv, Autopti’city, a. quality or nature, 
Autor, -ial, -ity, etc., obs. if. Author, etc. 
Autotlieisill(gtx7])riz’m). 1582. [f. Gr.atiro- 
Oeos (f. avTo- -b -f— isM.] i. The doctrine 

of God’s self-subsistence, esp. that of the Second 
Person of the Trinity. 3. Self-deification 1619. 

I. Calvin’s a. signifies . . That God the Son is not 
Deus de Deo, God from God Blount, So Auto- 
the'ist (In both senses). 

Autotype (g*tJt9ip). 1853, [f. Auto- - i- tu- 
TToy, after prototype, etc.] i. A " type ’ or true 
impress of the thing itself ; a reproduction in 
facsimile. ^ 3. A process of permanent photo- 

graphic printing, which reproduces works of art 
m monochrome ; a facsimile produced by it. 
Also atirib, or as adj, 1869. 

I. The outward and visible a., of the spirit which 
animates it [the utterance] Kingsley, Hence Aii*to« 
type V. to reproduce by a. process. 

Autot3rpograpliy (g tO|tipp'grafi). [f. Au- 
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TO- + T^tgGsaphv.^ a process by uh:cn j 
dra’Aings made on gelatine are translerred to ; 
soft metalLc plates, which may be used for 
pnnting. _ 

Antiunn ME. [a. OF. auiompnc 

(mod. aui'J7nr,e,, ad. L. auiumnus, of doubtful 
etvm “ I. The third season of the year, or that 
between summer and winter, reckoned astro- 
nomicahv from the descending equinox to the 
winter so*Ist!ce; i. e. in the northern hemisphere, 
from September 21 to December 21. Pop., it 
comprises, in Great Britain, August. September, 
and October; in North America, September, 
October, and November; m the southern hemi- 
sphere it comesponds in time to the northern 
spring, pod. The fruits of autumn, harvest 
fig- A season of matunty, or of inci- 
pient decay 1624. 

X. Though she chide as loud As thunder, when the 
clouds *m Autumne cracke Ta 7 n. Shr. i. ii. 96. On 
[Thir Table’s] ample square. .All A- pil’d Milt. P.L, 

V. 394. a. The. . of a form once fine Langhorne. 

Como.: A.-bells, Geniianc PneumonwtiJui -fly, 
Conops Caiczirans Linn. 

Auttinm (g’tioTri), v. 1771. L. auttim- 
nare.] To bring or come to maturity. 
Atlttmmal ( 9 t 27 *mnal), a. 1S14- [ad- L- 
auiumnalis, f. autumnus AUTUMN.] i. Of, 
belonging or peculiar to, autumn 1636. 2. Ma- 

turing or blooming in autumn 1574. Z-fig- 
Past the prime (of life) 1656. 

I. Autuizinal JSqzcinoxi the time when the sun 
crosses the equator as it proceeds south ward._ A. 
point : the point at which the celestial equator is inter- 
sected by the ecliptic as the sun proceeds southward ; 
the first point in Libra. A . signs ; Libra^ Scorpio^ and 
Sagittarius* A. star: Sirius. Thick as A. Leaves 
Milt. P. L. i. 302. 3. Melissa . . verged on the a. 

Dickens. So fAutu-mnian. Hence Autu'm- 
naUy adv. 

Autumnity (ptz^'mmti). ? Ohs. 1599* [a-d. j 
L. autumnitatemP\ Autumn quality or condi- 
tions. Au'tunmize v* to make autumnal (in 
appearance) {rare). 

Autmoite (0‘t2?n3it). 1868. [f. Aniun in 

France +-ITE.J Mi7i, A hydrous phosphate of 
lime and uranium, of citron or sulphur-yellow 
colour; also called lime-uraniie. 

Au'tiirgy. Also-ergy. 1651. [ad.Gr.au- 
TovpTta.] &If-action; working with one's own 
hand. 

jjAuxesis (Qksf'sis). 1577. [L., a. Gr., f. 
au£dv€ir.] Rhet* Amplification; hyperbole. 

By this figure, the orator doth make .of thistles, 
mighty oaks Peacham. Hence Auxe*tic, f-al a. 
amplifying. Axixe*ticaUy adv. 

Auxil^ (9gzrliai). arch. 1583. [ad. L. 
auxiliaris.'l Auxiliary, helpful (/i?). sb. 
An Auxiliary ; something which helps 1670. 
adj. A. to divine [purposes] Words w. 

Auxiliary (pgzidiari). 1601. [ad. L. auxi- 
liaHuSy f, auxiliwnP) A. adj. Const, to. i. 
Helpful, assistant, giving support or succour 
1603. to. in Grammar : see B, 3. Formerly ap- 
plied to any subordinate or formative elements 
of language, e.g. prefixes, prepositions. 1677- 

2. Subsidiary to the ordinary 1687. 

I. Calling upon the a- name of J esus 1686. A. co- 
horts Merivale. 2. A Seamen, are such as have 
another Trade besides, wherewith to maintain them- 
selves, when they are not employed at sea Petty. 
Auxiliary scales in Mus. : the six keys or scales, con- 
sisting of any key major, with its relative minor, and 
the relative keys of each Webster. 

B. sb. A helper, assistant, confederate, ally ; 
also, that which is a source or means of help 
1656. 2. Mil. (usu- in pl^ Foreign or allied 

troops in the service of a nation at war 1601. 

3. Gram. A verb used to form the tenses, moods, 

voices, etc. of other verbs 1762. 4. Math. A 

quantity introduced to simplify or facilitate 
some operation, as in equations, etc. 

I. He Rains and Winds for Auxiliaries brought 
Cowley. a. The third [sort of soldiers] are Auxili- 
aries, which senie for pay 1601. 3. After the verb to 
he, the next in importance among the auxiliaries is the 
verb to have 1835. var. fAuxiTiatory a. and sh. 
tAuxi’liate, v. 1656. [f. L. auxiliat-^ auxi- 
//izr/; see above.] To help. 

Av-. From the Norman Conquest to c 1625, 
the letter u had the phonetic value of both u 
and V, and v was merely the initial shape of u. 
Hence Au- was commonly wsritten for Av-. 
Such words are here entered under Av-. 
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Ava, ava' St. 1768. [Wom- 

down f. of all?i Of all; at all, 

; Ava (a’va'', jA 1831. Native name in the 
>andwich Islands of a species of Cordyline 
yielding an intoxicating liquor; the liquor itself; 
and gen. any intoxicant spirit. 

Avadavat. Corrupt f. Am ADA VAT. [Itself 
a corruption of Ahmadabad. Yule.] 

Avail (av^i), z?. ME. [ App. f. V.ul z?. (ad. 
F. vaille, valoiri — L. valere) taken as an 
aphetic form.] i . zntr. T o have efficacy for the 
accomplishment of a purpose; to be of use, af- 
ford help. 2. To be ot value, or advantage ME. 

3. trans. (at first with dat^ To be of use or ad- 

vantage to; to profit; to help ME. 4. esp. To 
avail oneself of [m Shaks., ellipt.. To avail of) : 
a. to profit by 1603. b. to use 1768. 5. causal. 

To give (a person) the advantage of ; hence, 
ellipt. to inform, assure of. (Only in U.S.) 1785. 
t6. intr. To do well, profit -1563. t7. iraus. 
To be equivalent to -1598. 

I. This labor, too no great purpose avayleth 1583. 

2. Whilst counsel auayled 15S3. 3. What avails it me 
to oppose them Richardson. 4. a. I . . availed myself 
of my position to [etc.] Tyndall. 5. To a. govern- 
ment of information T. Jefferson. Hence AvaiTer. 
Avai'lment, the fact of being beneficiallj’' effective. 
Avail (av<?i*l),rA ME. [f. prec.vb.] I. Bene- 
ficial effect; advantage, arch, or Obs. exc. as in 
quots. 2, Assistance, aid. 03 j.exe. as in quo ts. 
1450. 3. Value, estimation. O^r.orar^-A 1513. 

4. Conor . (chiefly pi.) Profits or proceeds ; re- 
; muneration or perquisites. Cf. Vails. {Still 

common in U.S.) 1449. 

I. Taking a. of the cover 1871. \ToJta.ve at avail. 
i. e. at an advantage. 2. Of a.: of advantage in ac- 
complishing a purpose, effectual. Of no a., •without 
a. : ineffectual. Of little a . : to little purpose.^ 3. The 
M archaunt. .Doth ioy for galne of his aualles 1568. 
Hence tAvai'lfal a. of much. a. (A desirable word.) 
Availability (avadabrliti). 1803. [finext.] 

1. Available quality. to. spec, in U.S. That 

qualification in a candidate which makes his 
success probable, apart from substantial merit 
1848. 2. co?icr. That which is available 1867. 

1. to. He was .nominated for his a., — that is, because 
he had no history Lowell. 

Available (av^i-lab’l), a. 1451. [f. Avail 

V. -r - ABLE . ] I . Capable of producing a desired 
result (arch, or Obs.) 1502. to. Law. Valid 1451. 

2. Of advantage [to, unto) {arch.) 1474. 3- Ca- 

pable of being turned to account; he^ice, at one’s 
disposal, within one’s reach 1827. 

X. And all charges by hiin lawfully made.. shall be 
good and a. in law Blackstone. 3. Lenders . . wish . . 
to have their assets as a. as they can Rogers. Hence 
AvaiTableness, fefficacyj = Availability i, ib, 
Avarlatoly adv. 

II Aval. 1880. [F., f. z'fl/; see Avale z'.] 
An endorsement {lit. a writing * at the bottom ’) 
on a bill, etc., guaranteeing payment of it. 
Avalanche (as •valanj, aevalamj). 1789. [a. 
F., dial. f. avalance ‘descent’; see Avals v.'\ 
1. A large mass of snow, mixed with earth and 
ice, loosened and descending swiftly down a 
mountainside. Pl\sotransf.2csi6.fig. PUsoatirib. 

Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down Byron. 
Such an a. of forgeries Carlyle. 

fAva-le, V. ME. [a. OF. avater^ i. a vaT.^\ 
'L.vailem', cf. AMOUNT v.] 1, intr. To come, 1 
go, or get down; to dismount, alight -1596. a. 
Of things : To sink, flow, or sail down -1596. 

3. trans. To cause to descend, fall, or sink; to 

lower; to send downwards -1770. 4. To lower 

(the visor of a helmet) ; hence, to doff (hat, etc.) 
“ISS 7 - Also fig. 

3. Phoebus gan auaile His wear^ waine Spenser. 
Hence fAvaTing, descent *, declivity, 

Avance, obs. f. Advance. 

II Avania (avanra). 1687. [?] An imposition 
by the (Turkish) government; spec, (as applied 
by Christians) an extortionate exaction or tax 
levied by the Turks; See also Aveny. Hence 
Avanious a. extortionate. 

Avant, obs. £ Avaunt. 
llAvant- (ava*nt, avan). 1600. [F. L. a- 
hante, £ ab + ante. See Avaunt. In early 
words worn down to vant-, van-, and occ. to 
vaw-, va-!\ In a few combs., partly French, 
partly hybrid : 

tava'nt-, avawmbrace (oftener Vambrace), 
armour for the front of the arm; -courier, one 
who runs or rides before; a herald; esp. {in pi.) 
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the scouts, skirmishers, or advance-guard of an 
army; -fosse [Fr.], the ditch on the outer side 
of a counterscarp, dug at the foot of the glacis; 
-guard, Obs. and -garde [Fr.l, the vanguard or 
van of an army ; t-lay, the lapng on of fresh 
hounds to intercept a deer already chased by 
others; t*mu re, the outer wall of afortress, etc. ; 
t-ward, aphet. Vaward (common in Shaks.), 
Vanward, = avant-garde. 

Avantage, obs. £ Advantage. 
Avant-courier, z^. [f. thesb.] To herald, 
t Ava*nters, avancers, sb.pl ME. [?] Part 
of the numbles of a deer -i486. 

Avanturine, var. Aventurine. 

Avarice (se*varis). ME. [a. OF., ad. L. a- 
z'aritia, f. avarusP\ Inordinate desire of getting 
and hoarding wealth; cupidity. Also fig. 

To me a. seems not so much a vice, as a deplorable 
piece of madnesse Sir T. Browne, fig. The worst a. 
is that of sense Pope. 

Avariciotis (aevari-J^s), a. 1474. [a, F. a- 
varicieux, -ease, f. avarice.'] Immoderately de- 
sirous of wealth; grasping. Also fig. 

Queen Elizabeth was a. with pomp H. Walpole. 
var. tAva*rous. Hence Avari’ciously adv. ; 
var. fAva'rously. Avari-ciousness. 

Avast (ava’st),//^/'. i68r. [prob. worn-down 
f. Du. houvast, houd vast, hold fast.] JSaut. 
Hold ! stop ! stay ! cease ! 

‘ A heaving,’ said Gascoigne Marryat. 

Avatar (ovata-J, se'vatai). 1784. [ad. Skr. 
avatdra descent. ] i. Hindoo Myth, The de- 
scent of a deity to the earth in an incarnate 
form. 2. Incarnation 1815. 3. Manifestation 

or presentation to the world as a ruling pow’er 
or object of worship 1859. 4. loosely. Mani- 

festation, phase 1850. 

I. The ten Avatars or descents of the deity, in his 
capacity of Preserver Sir W. Jones, ss. A third a. of 
this singular emanation of the evil principle [Bona- 
parte] Scott- 3. The a. of Mathematics Masson, of 
art 18S3. 4. Wit and sense are but different avatars 

of the same spirit L. Stephen. 

tAvau‘nt, ME. [f. Avaunt v.'i] A 
vaunt ; boasting, vain-glory -15S3. To make 
avaunt : to boast; = Avaunt v.^ 
t Avaii*nt, sb.^ [The adv. used subst. ; cf. 
alarm, etc.] The order to be off -1711. 

To give her the a. Shaks. 

t Avau*nt, v.f ME. [a. OF. avanter, f. h + 
vanier : — ^late L. vanitare, freq. of ^vanare, f. 
vanus. Mostly refil] 1. trans. To boast of (an 
action) ; to praise (a person) -1556. 2. refi. To 
vaunt oneself -1580. intr. in same sense -1576. 
Hence fAvaumter. fAvaumtry, boasting. 
fAvau-nt, vA ME. [f. Avaunt adv. and 
intf] 1. intr. To advance -1596. 2. trans. 

To raise. Advance -1605. 3- To be off, de- 

part ~i6oi. 

Avaunt (avg*iit,ava*nt), adv., int., etc. ME. 
[a. F. avant : — L. ab ante used in late L. for 
ante\ tA. adv. Forward, to the front -1440. 
B. ini, orig. and lit. : Onward 1 go on I Hence, 

\ Begone ! away ! 1485. C. prefix. Fore-. See 
Avant-, Vant-, Van-. 

ini. A, she cried, offensive to my sight Pope. 

Ave (?i*vf). ME. [a. L., f. aver&f] A. int. 
Hail ! — Farewell I B. sb. i. A shout of wel- 
come, or farewell 1603. 2. Short for Ave 

Mary, q. v. ME. 3. a. The time of ringing the 
Ave-bell. to. The beads on a rosary, one for 
each Ave repeated. 1463. 

A. And ‘Ave, Ave, Ave,’ said, ‘Adieu, adieu' for 
evermore Tennyson. B. 2. Ave-bell: that rung at 
the hours when Aves are to be said. 

■fAve*ll, V. 1530. [ad. L. avelle^'ef] To pull 
up or away -1651. 

AvellEUX (avedan, se'velan). ME. [ad. L. 
Avellanus of Avella in Campania.] adj. Of 
Avella; filbert-, hazel-; cf, L. Avellana nux. sb. 
A filbert- or hazel-nut ME. attrib. in Her. of 
a cross like four filberts joined together 1611. 
Ave Maria. [L. and It.], and Ave Mary 
(£%*,me8Ti). ME. [See Ave.] Th^HailMaryl 
the angelic salutation to the Virgin {Lnkei. 28), 
combined with that of Elizabeth {v. 42), used 
devotionally, with the (more recent) addition, of 
a prayer to the Virgin, as Mother of God ; so 
named from its first two words, to. —Ave sb. 2, 
3a. 1599. , 

The Eng, pronunc, of the L. is but 

a-v^imarfa, after It., is common; some poets have 
luaTiia after L. 
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AVENACEOUS 

Avenaceoas (aevra/;'j33';,<i. 1775. [f. L. 

avenaceus, f. itveria\ see -aceous.' Of the na- 
ture of, or belonging to> oafs; in Bot belonging j 
to the Avense or Oat-grasses, including the cul- j 
tivated oats, 

fA'venage. 1594. [a. R, f. az'e{r»e, avoih^ 

: — L. £7&w/iz,] A payment in oats made to a 
landlord. 

•f'A’venaiit. ME. only, exc. 2. [a. OF., pr. 
"P'gloi, ot avenir : — la. advenireT^ adj. i. Con- 
venient. a. Comely; pleasant -1431. sb. 
That which suits one; convenience, purpose. 

Ave^ner. Ods.e.yic. Uisi. ME. !'a. OF. ac*?- 
nieri — la.avenariusP A chief ofticer of the stable, 
u ho had charge of the provender for the horses. 
Hence tAve*iiary, -ery, the othce of the a. 

Avenge .^ave'nd.^'jO-. ME. [a. OB.az'engter^ 
f. a^zmgter L. vindtcar^\ see Vindica'ie.j 
I. To take vengeance, inflict retributive punish- 
ment, exact satisfaction, or retaliate, on behalf 
of (a person, a right, etc.) ; to vindicate. Const. 
071 , upon, of {2LiQ:h..)A against, ti^frrthe offender; 
of, against the offence {arch.). inir. (refl- 
pron. omitted) To take vengeance 1535. 2. 

trans. To take vengeance, etc., on account of 
(a wrong or injury, or the feelings caused by it) 
ME. tg. To take vengeance upon -1666. 

I. A, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints Milt. Thou 
shalt a. thy right K eale. a. To a even a look that 
threatened her with insult Burke. Hence Avemge 
sh. execution of vengeance {arcJiS). fAvemgeance, 
Ave*ngemeat, vengeance, Ave*ngeful a. venge- 
ance.taking, full of vengeance. Ave’ngingly adv. 

^ ‘ff At no period is absolutely resmcced to the 

idea of just retribution, as distinguished from rav<in^e, 
although the restriction is largely prevalent. 

Avenger (avemd.i^si), ME. [f. prec. vb.] 
1. He who avenges (the injured or the injury) 
^ 53 S ta* He who takes vengeance on (the 
offender). Cl Avenge v. 9. -1667. 

I, Time, the a, Byron. 2. With fury driv’n By his 
A Milt. P. L. x. 241. Hence Avemgeress. 

Ave-niform, a, [1 L. avena.'] Oat-like. 

Avenin. (avr-nin). 1863. [f. as prec.] The 
nitrogenous principle of the oat. 

Avenous (avrnos),^z. 1881. \_K.-pref. 14 + 
L. vena, Avenious is bad.] Veinless. 

Avens (se-venz). ME. [a. OF. auence ; origin 
unkn.] Herb. Pop. name of the Wood A., or 
Herb Bennet {Geitm urbanum), and Water -A. 
[Geum rivale ) ; also applied to the Ivlountain A, 
\Dryas oclopetala), 

Aventail, -ayle (®*vent^l). ME. [a. AF. 
^aventail « OF. esvoitail', see prec.] The 
mouthpiece of a helmet. 

Aventine (ae'ventsin). 1625. [ad. L. 
tinus (sc. mosts) one of the seven hills of Rome.] 
fg. A secure position (obs.). 
fAve'atre, v. [? The form suggests F. d + 
ventre. Meaning unkn.] Spenser. 

He dressed his shelde, and they auentred their spares 

tAve*ature. 1672. [a. OF. (see Adventure 
j^.), used spec, in Eng. law-books of death by 
accident pure and simple; opp. to Tnesaventure.) 

Aventt 3 rme,-ia (ave-ntiurin). Alsoavant-. 
i8rx. [a. F., ad. It, awenturino; so called 
from its accidental discovery.] i. A brownish- 
coloured glass flecked with gold-coloured span- 
gles, manufactured first at Murano. Also called 
Artificial a., A. glass ^ Gold flux. 2. trans f. A 
variety of quartz, spangled with yellow scales of 
mica 1858. 

A. felspar or Simstone, a mixture of oligoclase 
and orthoclase spangled with yellowish crystals. 

Avenue (sewihiz^), sh. 1600. [a. F, avsnue 
sb., from, fern, pa. pple. of avenir : — L, adve- 
nire. Occas. in i8th c. avenue.) ti- The ac- 
tion of coining to 1639. 2. gen. A way of ap- 

proach ; a passage or path of entrance or exit. 
(Formerly a military term.) Now chiefly fig. 
1600. 3, The chief approach to a country-house, 
usu. bordered by trees ; hence any broad road- 
way marked by objects at regular intervals. 
Occ. 'of the trees alone. (The current literal 
sense.) 1654. 4. A fine wide street {esp, in U.S. ) 
1858. 5. The ainbulacmm in sea-urchins 1841. 

a. To watch .. this a. to India iSco. Jig. New 
avenues of wealth Green. 3. Let them read for 
ceaenue, the principal walk to the front of the house ! 
Evelyn. 4. Northumberland A. {mod.). Hence 
Avenue v, to make into an a.; to form avenues in. 1 

fA'veny. 1676, Anglicized f. Avania. ! 
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Aver si. Still ME. [a. OF. 

azezr, azer^ mod. avoir; lit. ‘having’, subst. 
use of azezr : — L. habere. See also Havour.' 
I. coll. sing. Possession, property, estate; money 
-i6co. pL Possessions, r.ches -1450. a, pi. 
Farm-stock, cattte, beasts -1574. 3. sitig. A 

Least of burden; hence, spec., a cart-horse; and 
bter, in tioidh.dial., an old vv om-out horse 1505. 

3. An auld jaded aver to ride upon Scott. 

Aver (avou'j V. ME. [a, F. ave 7 'er:'-\a.te 
L. ^adverare, f. ad^z€rus.\ fi. trans. To de- 
clare true -1646. t2. To prov e true, confirm 

-1678. 3. Lav3, To prove or justify a plea, to 

offer to justify an exception pleaded ; to make 
an averment 1490. 4. To assert as a fact 1509. 

5. To assert the eMstence or occurrence of 161 1. 

4. What one author avers upon the subject, another 
denies 1339. Which . I do avert to be a Calumny 
Bentley. 5. Chronicles auermany stranger accidents 
M I LT. Hence A ve’rrable a. capable of being fven. 
fled, or asserted. fAveTral, averment. 

Aver-, in some compound terms pertaining 
to feudal usage, appears to be connected with 
Average : 

taver-com, ?com paid as a feudal due or in 
lieu of service; faverland, ?land subject to 
average; taverpenny, ? money paid in lieu of 
average ; t-silver, ? = averpenny, 

A'verage, sd.i 1489. [In OF. average, med. 
L, averagzum, app. —avera in Domesday Book, 
‘ one day's work which the King’s tenants gave 
to the sheriff’ (Spelman). In Sc. worn down to 
arriage. Orig.imkn. KefeTre6.toOY.ovre,(svre\ 
also to aver (Skene), and Danish ii overt (Wedg- 
wood).] Old Law. Some kind of service due 
by tenants to the feudal superior. Explained 
in Law Diets., since Sir J, Skene, as ‘service 
done by the tenant with his beasts of burden 
Average (seweredg), sb.^ 1491* [Formed 
aitex primage, etc. 'The orig. meaning is duty 
charged on goods ; denv. uncertain. ? f. It. a- 
vere, OF. aveir, goods. ] *Mantime. fi, orig. 
A duty charged upon goods; a customs-duty 
or the like -1760. 2. Any charge over and 

above the freight incurred in the shipment of 
goods, and payable by their ovvner. (Still in 
petty average.) 1491. 3. spec. The expense or 

loss to owners, arising from damage at sea to 
the ship or cargo 1622. 4. The incidence of 

any such charge, expense, or loss; esp. the equi- 
table distnbutionof such expense or loss among 
all the parties interested isg8. **Transf. 5. The 
determination or statement of an arithmetical 
mean ; a medial estimate. (Now only in at, on, 
a 71 a.) 1735. 6. The arithmetical mean so ob- 

tained; the medium amount, the ruling quan- 
tity, rate, or degree; the ' common run ’ 1755. 
4. Particular average is the incidenceof the partial 
loss or damage of ship, cargo, or freight, through un- 
avoidable accident, upon the individual owners (or 
insurers) of the interests affected. General a. is appor- 
tionment of loss caused hy htientional damage to ship, 
or sacrifice of cargo, etc., and of expense incurred, to 
secure the general safety of ship and cargo,* in which 
case contribution is made by the owners, eta in propor- 
tion to the value of their respective interests 5. Earth- 
quake-shocks occur, on an a., about three times a week 
I Huxley. 6. The month’s a. of wrecks has been., 
three a day Maury. The hotel is .above the a. 1867. 

I ComB.t a.-adjuster, -stater,one whose profession 
it is to adjust claims and liabilities in a case of General 
Average, and to make up an a.-statement showing 
the same. Hence A’verager, an a.-adjuster. 
t Average, sbA 1537. [Cf. Arris h.] The 
pasturage of arable land after harvest. 
Average (se’veredg), a, 1770. [attrib. use 
of Average sb.^, in sense 5.] i. Estimated 
by average. a. Equal to what would be the 
result of taking an average; medium, ordinary; 
of the usual standard 1803. 

1. The a. price of com 1770. 2. A modern drawing 
of a. merit Ruskin. Hence A'veragely adv. 

Average (aewerM^), w. 1821. [f. Average 

sb.'^ in sense 5; cf. to square, etc.] i. trans. To 
estimate, by dividing the aggregate of a series 
by the number of its units {at) ; to form an 
opinion as to the prevailing standard of 1831. 
2, ellipt. for : To average itself at; to be on an* 
average 1821. 3, el/ifit. for : To do, take, etc., 

on an average 1822. 

3. The sale of the book, .averaged a thousand copies 
a year Masson. 3. So much this surgeon averaged 
upon each day for about twenty years De Quincey, 
Averin (i?i*varen). Sc, 1768. [?] The cloud- 
berry or knoutberry (Rubus cham^morud). 


A*verisli, v. dial. [f. Average rAS] To 

consume the eddish, arrish, or average. 
Averment (avi-jment^'. !ME. [a. F.avere- 
nunt; see Aver l*.] 1. The action of proving, 

by argument or evidence. 2. Law. Formal 
j offer to prove or justify a plea; the proof or 
I justification oflerea, verification 1514. 3. As- 
sertion. afttrmation 1633. 4. A positive state- 

ment, assertion, or declaration 1629. 

2. .Averment general concludes every plea, eta, 
. with these words, and this he is ready to verify 
Tomlins. 3. Noise and bold a. Scott. 

Avem (avfiun) 1599. [n. F. Aveme ^ the 

pit of heir, ad L. AvernziS (sc. laens), = Gr. 
dopvos (Af/tvT)), f. d-^bpvLs.^ A lake in Cam- 
pania, the effluvium fiom which was said to kill 
birds flying over it, b. The infernal regions. 

Avefnal (avounal). 1578. [a. F. Aver7ial, 
ad. L. Avernahs, see prec.] adj. Of the nature 
of, or belonging to, Av emus ; mferaal. sb. An in- 
habitant of A vernus, a devil, var. AveTuian a, 
Averroist (teveida-ist). Also Averrh-. 
1753. One of a sect of peripatetic philosophers 
who appeared in Italy before the restoration of 
learning, and adopted the leading tenets of 
Ibn Roshd or Averrhoes, an Arabian philoso- 
pher bora at Cordova, viz. that the soul is mor- 
tal, or that the only immortal soul is a universal 
one, from which particular souls arise, and into 
which they return- Hence Averro’ism. 
Avemincate (severzp'gk^it), v. ? Obs, 1623. 
[f. L. averruticat-, averruncare, f. a, ah + ver- 
ruTicare to turn. Enron, in 17th c. f. eriincare 
to vseed out.] i. p7‘op. To avert, ward off 1663. 
2. improp. To root up, to prune 1623. Hence 
Avermnca*tion (in both senses). 
Averruncator (severz^rjk^i-tsj). 1842. [f. 
prec. in sense 2.] A pair of pruning shears, or 
a knife-blade w'Oildng within a hook, mounted 
on a pole and worked by a string or wire; used 
for cutting off the higher branches of trees. 
Aversation Jan). r//. 1600. [ad. 

L. averse tioneznd) ti. The act of turning away 
-1673. t2. Estrangement -1659. 3. skAver- 

siON 4 [a7‘ch.) 1613. 4. = Aversion 5. 1730. 

3. Auersation towards Society Bacon. 

Averse (av 5 -js), a. 1597. [ad. L. aversus^ 

avertere to Avert.] ti- Turned away or in 
the reverse direction, averted -1703; quasi-fl<s?z/. 
-1814. t2. Lying on the opposite side 1667. 

t3. Behind 1646. 4. Turned away in mind or 

feeling ; actuated by repugnance , habitually 
opposed, disinclined 1597 Const, from, to. 
('The use of to, condemned by Johnson, is ex- 
plained by the analogy in sense to words like 
hostile, etc. Shaks. does not use the word.) 
With znf Unwilling 1646. ts* Of things ; Ad- 
verse -1683. t6, sb. The hinder part (so L. a- 

ve7'sum) ; the reverse of a coin -1658. 

I. The tracicsa. a lying notice gave Dryden. 4. That 
Law. .which leads the Willing, and compels the A 
Harris. As men auerse from war Micah li. 8. What 
Cat ’s a. to fish Gray. A. to declare herself openly 
1777. Hence fAveTse v, to turn away. Ave*rsely 
adv. in the reverse direction; backwardly; with aver- 
sion. Ave*rseness = Aversion 4. 

Aversion (avoujan). 1596. [ad. L aver- 
sionem; see Aver.se.] fi. 'The action of turn- 
ing away oneself, one's eyes, etc. ; in Rhet.^ 
Apostrophe ^ i. -1668. fa. The action of a- 
verting -1684. ts. Estrangement {from) -1691. 
4, An, averted state of mind or feelings ; a mental 
attitude of opposition or repugnance ; an anti- 
pathy 1651. Const, f towards, f against, from, 
to {for], tnfin. See Averse 4, 1626. 5. An 

^ object of dislike or repugnance 1678- 

4. There are among Brute Creatures many natural 
Aversions and Antipathies Steele. Nature . . has put 
into Man a desire of Happiness, and an a. to Misery 
Locke. A. from war 1771. e. ‘ The Excursion Writ 
in a manner which is my a. Byron. 

Avert (avout), v. ME. [a. OF. avertiri-' 
late L. avertere (cl. avertere), f. a=^ab + veriere. 
OF. avertir represented also adveriere to Ad- 
vert, q. V.] I. trans. To turn away. fig. To 
estrange {az'ch.) 1532. 2. inir. (refi, pron, 

omitted.) To turn away {arch.) 1483. 3. trans. 
To turn away (the face, eyes, thoughts) 1578. 
4. To turn away anything about to befall, esp. 
things threatened; to ward off 1612. t5. To 

oppose -1667. If 6. catachr. for Evert and 
Revert. ^ 

i..fig. Appease Zeusandtheaverted Gods L. Morris. 
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■a Theref^^re ’::eseec’^ von T’auert your liking a 
worthier wav Lear i. 'i 214. 4- Any expedient whi :n 
rrn ,ht a. the* dan _er M »CAvnA.Y. Hence Ave*rted 
/i/ i-.rned aside; onp'-opitlous CaA'cAj. Ave'rt- 
edly ad- . Ave-rter. AveTtible, -able a. 
Avertiment, obs. f. Advertisemext. 
Avian £2. 1870. [f. L. cm's -r -ax.] 
Of or pertaining to birds, var. A-vine. 
Aviaxy ( 3 ’viari). 1577. [ad. L. 
f. ciyjr.] A large cage, house, or inclosure, m 
which birds are kept. 

Lincoinshire may be termed the a. of England, for 
the wild fowl therein Fuller. Hence A*viarist. 

Aviation 1887. [ad. F., irreg. 

f. L. avis -f -ATION.J Flying in an aeroplane. 
So Aviator, t(c) a flying machine 1891, (^5) the 
pilot of an aeroplane 1896 (so -tress, -tris:). 
[lAvictilarimn (avildwles^ricm). PL -a. 
1S56. [mod.L., f. as prec.] Zool. A small, 
snapping, prehensile process, shaped like a 
bird's head with a movable mandible, found on 
the cells of many Polyzoa. AvicufaTian c. 
Aviculture (^i*Yik2?*ltiili). 1880. [f.L. cms 
■f culiura.l Rearing of birds ; bird-fancying. 
Avid (se’vid), c, 1769. [ad. F. avzdCy ad. L, 
avidus, i, avereL] Greedy. Const, c/, etc. 

The hnman heart is a, of pleasure and gain 1769. 
vars. Avi*dious, fAvidous. Hence A'vidly 
ado.j var. Avi'dionsly. 

Avidity [a vi-diti). 1449. [ad. F. ad. 

L. aviditaiem\ seeAviD.] i. Extreme eager- 
ness, greediness, transf. of things 1646. a. 
ellifi. Greediness of gain, graspingness 1662. 

I. To read with a. Tyndall. 

fA-vie*, adv, 1509. [f. A prep?- -f Vie sh?] 
In emulation -2644. 

f Aview, V. 1494. [Cf. f. aveuer, f. d + vue, 
and see VlEV? sL and m] To view officially j 
to reconnoitre ; in Spenser = to view -1596. 
Avifeuna (^i‘vi,f§:na), sA 1874, [f. L ams 
+ Fauna.] The Fauna of a district so far as 
concerns birds. 

Avignon Beny (avimy/n). 1727. [f. A- 
vignon in France.] The fi;uit of the Rhamnus 
infectorius^ etc., used for dyeing yellow, and for 
making sapgreen. 

fAvi*le, V. ME. [a. OF. afviUr (= mod. 
avilir) : — Rom. ^advilare, f. ad + vilisL] To 
make vile; degrade; hold cheap; vilify -1670. 
Hence *f*Avl*lement, 

jj Avion (avyou). 1898. [ad. F., f. L. avi5 + 
•on, after laflonLl A (French) aeroplane, 
Avis(e, etc., obs. £ Advice, Advise, etc. 
fAvi-sion. ME. [a. OF., app. f vision, 
^ter aviser, etc.] A dream; a monition (given 
in a dream) --1525. 

Aviso (avorz£7). PL -os, t-o's. 1634. [a* 
Sp. aviso : — late L. advistim', see Advice, the 
Eng. cogn.] ti. Intelligence; a notification 
-1654. 2. An Advice-bo.\t 1714. 

Avital (avartal, ae'vital), £2. ? 1611. [f. 

L. avitus-¥-AL'^,'] Ancestral, ancient. 

Avives (avai-vz), //. ’iObs. 1616. [a. F. 
(also vives), ad. (ult.) Arab. lit. the she-wolf.] 
A swelling of the parotid glands in horses; the 
strangles; also called ViVES. 

11 Avizandum, avis- (dsvizse'xxdvm), 1861. 
[gerund, of med.L. avizare, avisa7'e?\ Con- 
sideration. To take a case into or to a. is for a 
judge to take it for consideration out of court, 
jj Avocado (3ev£7ka*do). 1697. [Sp. avocado 
advocate, substituted pop. for the Aztec ahua- 
catl (Tylor).] The fruit of a W. Indian tree 
(Persia gratissima ) ; a large pear-shaped fruit, 
called also Alligator Pear, 

Avocat(e, obs. £ Advocate. 
tA'VOCate, v, 1543. [f. L. avocat-, avocare. 
In sense 2, f. F. avoquer, ad. L. advocare ; see 
Advoke, Advocate v.i] i. To call away, 
withdraw (from) -1752. 2, To call to a higher 

tribunal; == Advocate v? 2. -2679. 

I. Avocated and called away from! sin Becon. 2, 
Seeingnow. . the cause avocated to Rome 1649. Hence 
Avo’cative a. calling off or away; sb. anything 
which calls away. 

Avocation (sev^ikei-Jon). 1529. [ad. L. avo- 
cationem. In sense 5, f. Avocate v. 2.] I. 
(= L. avocatio,) 1. The calling away (of a per- 
son) from an employment ; diversion of the 
thoughts (archi) 1617. 2. The condition of be- 
ing called away ; distraction 1646. 3. That 


which crJIs one awAy f;om an occupation. 
LLenu, A m.nor occupation, a by-work (rrapep- 
•ycj') 1642. 4, improp. Ordinary employment, 
usual occupation, vocation, calling 1660. 

l. ^ I could be larger, but for a sudden auocation to 
business How'ELL. 3. Heaven is bis vocation, ana 
therefore he counts earthly employments avocations 
Fuller. 4. Found, even in the midst of his most 
pressing avocations, time for private prayer Macaulay. 
The common avocations of life 1761, 

n. { = L advocatto.) =• Advoc.ation 2. 1529. 
His unjust a. of the cause to Rome Froude, 

Avcxiatory ^avp-katon), a. [sb.) 1666. [acu 
med.L. avocatorius-, see Avocate,] i. Recall- 
ing, that recalls. 2. sb, (in L, form) Avocatory 
letter or mandate 1689. 

Letters avocatory x letters by which a sovereign re- 
calls his subjects from a foreign state with which he is 
at war, or bids them desist from illegal proceedings. 

Avocet, -set (sewnse t). 2766. [a. F. avo- 
cetie, ad. It. avoseita, ] One of the Wading birds 
(Grallatoj-es), allied to the Snipes and Stilts, 
distinguished by its flexible upturned beak. 
Avoid, (avoi-d), V, ME. [a. AF. avoider — 
OF. esvuidier, f. es 4 -vuidier, f. vuide; see Void 
V. and a. Cf. Evacuate.] Formerly strength- 
ened with out, away, I. fi. trans. To make void 
or empty ; to free or rid (of) -1601. 2. To make 
void or of no effect. In Law, to defeat (a plead- 
ing); to invalidate (a sentence, etc.). ME. fg. 
intr, (for rejl,) Of l^nefices : 'To become void, 
or fall vacant -1726. 

X. A-voyd J>on thi trenchere 1500. 2. To a. a feoff- 

ment Coke, a deed Blackstone, a purchase 1858. 

n. ti* T o empty out, remove -1641; to eject 
by excretion, to void -1691 ; to get rid of, put 
an end to -1685. ta. To get rid of, send away 
(a person from, out of a place) -1643. ts. intr. 
To move or go away, withdraw ; to retire, re- 
treat -1763. Const, from, out of, firth of-iSxi, 
t4. trans. To depart from, quit (a place) ; to 
dismount from (a horse) -1660. 

X. To a. and end controversies Baxter, 2. reft, A 
thee, Fiend Scott. 4. Yecommaunded them toauoyde 
your Court Caxton. 

m. I. To leave alone; to have nothing to do 
with. (The usual current sense — cf. 1 1. 4.) IVIE. 
2. To escape, evade; to keep out of the way of 
1530. ts- To prevent, obviate -1831- 

X. Never have to do with hym,if thou mayst avoyde 
hym Palsg. Avoiding Scylla, he fell into CharyMis 
{?7zod.). z. T’auoid the Censures of the carping World 
Rich, in, ni. v. 68. Hence tAvqi'd sS. the with- 
drawal of dishes after meals. Avoidable a. liable 
to be made or become^ void (? Obs.) ; fto be avoided ; 
capable of being avoided. Avoi’dably adv, A- 
voi'der, one who avoids. Avoi*dless a, (poet.) in- 
evitable^; indefeasible. 

Avoidance (avoi*dans). ^lE. [£ prec. + 
-ANCE,] fi. The action of emptying a vessel, 
etc. ; he 72 ce, a clearing away, removal ; ejection, 
excretion ~i66i; an outlet -1625. 2. Voidance, 

invalidation, in ££rz«;.) 1628. ts. The ac- 
tion of vacating a benefice, etc. 1642. 4. The 

becoming vacant, vacancy ; also ellifi the right 
to fill up the vacancy 1462. fs. Dismissal, re- 
moval -1650. t6. Withdrawal, exit -1635. 7* 
The action ofavoiding anything unwelcome, or 
shunning a person i6to. 

I. Fountaines, Running.. from the Wall, with some 
fine Auoidances Bacon. ^ 2. The a. of the marriage 
Milman, 4. A learned Vintner and worthie to haue 
the next auoydance of Bacchus his chaire Plat. 7. 
Some things may be yeeldedfor the. .a. of others mis- 
construction Bp. Hall. 

Avoirdupois (se:void9poi'z). ME. [Corrupt 
sp. of avoir-de-pois, £ OF. avoir, property, Aver, 
de of, pois, pets ( = It. peso) : — L. ^pesum, pensum , 
weight. 'The best mod. sp. is 17th c. averdepois\ 
in any case de ought to be restored. ] 1 1. M er- 
chandise sold by weight -1691, 2. (In full avoir- 
dupois weight) The standard system of weights 
used, in Great Britain, for aU goods exc. the 
precious metals, precious stones, and medi- 
cines 1483. 3. Weight. (U.S.) 1597. 

The A. pound contains 7000 grains. The cwt. con- ! 
tains in U.S. 100, in G.B. 112 lb., and the ton of 20 cwt. 
differs accordingly. In the pound, ounce, and dram i 
there is no difference. 

3. The weight of an hajjre will turne the Scales be- 
tweene their Haber-de-pois 2 Hen, IV, 11. iv. 276. 
tAvo‘ke, V, 1529. [In sense i, ad, L. avo- 
care, after revoke, etc. In sense 2, a. MF. avo- 
quer, ad, L. advocare.'l i. To call away (rar^) 
-1639. 2. == Advoke, Advocate v? 2. 1529. 
fA'VOlate, v. 1673. [£ L. avolat-, avolare.’] 


To fly off, escape, exhale, evaporate -1709, 
Hence fAvola'tion. 

Avolitional (tr-vtslrjsnal;, a, 1855. [A- 
pref. 14.] Not volitional, 

Avoset,. var. of Avocet. 

Avoucll (avautj), V. ME. [a. OF, avochier, 
ad, L. advocare, A more technical synonym 
of avow. Cf. Vouch.] ti. To appeal or refer 
for confirmation to some warrant or authority 
-1718; to certify by reference to vouchers 1540; 
to establish upon testimony -1678. 2. To give 

one’s own warrant; to guarantee, intr, 1532, 
trans, 1 548. 3. To declare as a thing one can 

prove, or upon w*hich one offers his ow n express 
testimony as a personal w itness ; to affirm, as- 
sert. (Formerly also of matters of inference or 
opinion.) 1494. 4. To acknowledge (or claim) 

solemnly as one’s owm, Avow (arch.) 1579. 5, 
To acknow'ledge an act of a subordinate agent 
(arch.) 1553, tO^owm to (any act) as one's own 
(arch.) 1606. 6. To acknowledge (a charge), 

confess, avow 1649. 7. To acknowledge and 

support or justify (combining 4 with 2): to 
make good (with) 1599. 

1. \To avouch a ihittg upon one: to call or cite him 
as warrant for it Auouching of him [God] as a wxt- 
nesse vnto their lye 1619. 2. I can a. for her reputa- 

tion De Foe. ^ Loe how plainly Saint Augustine 
auouchetb Purgatorie Bedell. 4. Thou hast auouched 
the Lord this day to be thy God Deut xxvL 17. 5. 

He for whom thou dost this villanie . will not a. thy 
fact Daniel. 6. To a. oneselfa coward Scott. 7. And 
will a. his saying with the sword Marlowe. Hence 
tAvou’ch sb. (arch.) guarantee, Haml. i. i. 57. 
Avou’chable a. able to be avouched. Avou'ched 
vouched for; avowed. Avou’cher. Avou'ch- 
ment, guarantee ; declaration. 
jjAvou^ (avx/,tf). 1851. [F. L. advocahis \ 
= Eng, Avow^, Advowee.] A patron. 
Amount sb.^ rare. ME. \tuon. for avou- 
He, Avowry,] = Avowry 2. 
fAvou-re, j^.2 [forAvowER.] (Legal) A- 
vowal. Spenser. 

Avouter(e, etc., obs. £ Adulter, etc. 
Avow (avQu*), V? ME. [a. OF. avouer^ 
avoer : — L. advocare. Semi-latinized to advoWi 
whence Ad VO WSON. Cf. Avouch.] i. To own 
or acknowledge (a person) as one’s own. fa. 
To own (the deeds of an agent) ; to sanction 
-1651. 3. To declare (as a thing one can vouch 
for); to affirm, maintain ME. 4. To own, ad- 
mit, or confess (facts, etc., that one might con- 
ceal or deny). Const, as m 3. ME. 5. ref. and 
pass. To confess one's identity 1465. 6. Law. 

To justify or maintain (spec, a distress) 1528. 

X. His Father., avowed him for his Son North. 
^To a, (oneself) on or ufon : to claim the authority of. 

3. De Clerieux .aduowed his report to be true for 
them both 1596. 4. Many a man thinks, what he is 

ashamed to a, Johnson. 5. A yourself, and prove the 
charge 1769. Hence fAvow sb.^ avowal (rare). 
Avowable/r. Avowableness. Avo-wrer^one 
who avows, tAvow'ment, avowal. 
dAvow i^avau"), Z /.2 ME. [a. ’ OF. avouer, i, 
d + vouer : — late L. t otare, freq. cAvovere,votuvi?\ 

1. trans. To put (one) to a vow or oath (to or to 

do); to dedicate by a vow (to) -1583. 2. intr. 

(from r^.) To take a vow (to or to do) -1603. 
Hence Avow sb.^ a vow ; ta votive offering. 

Avowal (avau’al). 1732. [f. Avow v.v\ 
Acknowledgement; unconstrained admission. 

A plain a. of his sentiments Prescott. 

I Avowance ^avau’ans). 1603. ? Obs. [See 
Avow I. The action of the avowant 1642. 

2. Public acknowledgement. 

Avowant (avQu’ant). 1529. [a.F.,pr. pple. 
(used subst. ) of avouer; see Avow In Law, 
A challenger; a person making AvowRY or 
cognizance. 

tAvow6. ME. [a. OF. avouii-dL.advocatus 
see Advocate An advocate, or patron ; 
esp. a patron saint -1490. 

Avowed (avQtrdL///. A ME, [f. Avow 
1. Acknowledged, owned. 2, Self-ac- 
knowledged 1651. 

1 A brutality 1650. 2. An a, enemy to American 

independency 1792. Hence Avowed-ly adv., -ness. 
Avowry (avauTi). [ME. avoerie, a, OF. £ 
avouer (see Avow z/.^). In i6th c. Eng. ad- 
vowry, esp. when = advcmison, but avowry is the 
current form. ] ti. The function of an avoui. 
Advowee, advocate or patron; patronage, pro- 
tection. 3. Advocacy, protection or autho- 
rity personified : a protector, a patron ; esp, a 
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patron samt. iOcc, atirU.) MK, fs. Advo’^- 
son 1660. 4. (From Avow , m its legal sensei : 
The avowal of an act done; plea w hereby 

one who distrains for rent avozds the act and 
justifies it 1 531. fs. (Due to both vbs. Avow ) : 
A vowing, solemn declaration, or oath -1593- 

4. He is said to make £iv£Kvry if he justifies in his 
own right.. and to make ccg-nisance if r.c justifies in 
the right of another Dicbv. 

Avowter^e, -trie, ^lesse, etc., obs. ff. A- 
DULTER, etc. 

f Avoy, ME, only. [a. OF.] Exclam.of 

surprise, fear, remonstrance. 

II Avoyer (avwajv^, avoi'ai;. 1586. TF.] Till 
1794, the Fr. title of the chief magistrate of some 
of the Swiss Cantons, 

Avtilse (av2?is), V. 1765. [f. L. a- 

velUre?\ To pluck off, tear away. 

AvtilMon (av2?*lj3n). 1622, [ad. L. avuU 
sionem\ see prec,] i. The action of plucking 
out or tearing away; forcible separation, 2. A 
part torn off 1678. 3. Law, The sudden re- 

moval of land, by change in a river’s course, or 
by the action of flood, to another person’s es- 
tate; distinguished from alluvion. 1864. 

1. By a. or division of the Sea.. Sicily was., severed 
from Italy Peacham. 

Avuncular (av»*nkizJlli), a, 1831. [f. L. 
avunculus^ dim. of atmi-h-AR.] Of, belonging 
to, or Hke, an uncle, (joc.) Of a pawnbroker; 
see Uncle 1859. 

Love . . Paternal or a. Landor. 

Avu*nctilize, v, [f. as prec. 4 - -ize.] To 
act like an uncle. Fuller. 

Avys(e, -ness, etc., obs. ff.ADVicE,-isE,etc. 

Aw- was frequently written in ME. for Au-, 
and in Sc. for Av-. For such forms see Au-, Av-. 
Aw, obs. f. Awe, Owe, Ought. 

Aw£L Sc. f. Aw’ay, 

Await (aw^-t), v. ME. [a. ONF. awaiiier 
(OF, aguaitier), L d + waiiier (mod. ; 

see Wait 2^. Cf. Attend 2^.] ti. To keep 
watch, watch for; esp. to waylay -1671. ta. 
irans. To watch for a chance of doing, contrive, 
plot (harm) to ME. ts. To look at, notice ME. ; 
intr, to take note ME. t4. intr. with on, inf, 
fhr,, Qv suhord, cU To keep watch, take care, 
endeavour -1603. ts. To attend, “1641. 
intr, with on, upon, or absol, --1742. t6. intr. To 
wait upon to do business -1489. 7. T o wait for 
(an event or person), irans, ME, (This and 8 
are the only current senses.) ^intr. To wait 
-1821; with j'hr ^1608. 8, To be in store, be 
reserved, for 1593. 

$. On whom three hundred gold-capt youths a. Pope. 
7. Gabriel sat.. awaiting night Milt. P, L, iv. 550. 
& What fates a. the Duke of Suffolke 2 Hen, VI, 1, iv, 
35. Hence tAwai't si. ambush ; a snare j watch, 
watchfulness; caution. Awai’ter, tone who lies in 
wait ; tan attendant. Awai'tmg vH, si. fambush ; 
tattendance; waiting, expectation {arch.). 

Awake (aw^i'k), v. Pa. t. awo-ke, former- 
ly also awaked. Pa. pple. awoke and awak- 
ed. [From two vbs. : i. OE. awoecnan, awoc, 
awacm, compound of woecnan. Hence mod.E. 
awaken, awakened, a. Late OE. awacian, a- 
wacode, a compound of wacian, identical in sense 
with awaecnan. Hence awake, awaked. Later, 
awoke and its pa. pple. were referred to Awake 
as strong equivalents of awaked. The tendency 
to restrict the strong pa. t. and pa. pple. to the 
orig. intrans. sense, and the weak inflexion to 
the trans., has never been fully carried out.] 
I. intr, I. To come out of the state of sleep; to 
cease to sleep. Cf. Awaken i. a. Jig, To 
rise from a state resembling sleep, as death, in- 
difference, inaction ; to become active or vigilant 
1450. 3. To be or keep awake {rare) 1602. 

1, Hee awoke out of hissleepe xyi. ao. And 

Jacob awaked out of his sleepe Gen, xxviii. 16. ^ 2. 

A J A ! English Nobilitie 1 Let not slouth dirame 
your Honors i Hen. VI, i. i. 78. My Lute a. Wyatt. 
To awake to: to become alive to. 

IT. trans. (replacing ME. Awecche.) i.To 
arouse from sleep ME. a. 7^. To rouse from 
a state resembling sleep ; to make active ME. 

No dreadful Dreams awak’d him with affright 
Dryden. His disciples.. awoke him Mati.viii. 25. 
a. He will a. my mercie John iv. u s 6 . Hence A- 
waker= A wakener. 

Awake (aw^ik), pred, a, ME. [Short for 
awaken, orig. pa. pple. of Awake 2/.] i. 
Roused from sleep, not asleep ME. ^,fig. In 
activity; vigilant, on the alert 1618. 


1. She still beheld 'Sowzuide the risicn of 

he’' sleep Keats. 2 Gnid,;e his own rest, and keep 
the wcrid a. Dr\0en. He was awake to the dangers 
Fpo^de. 

Awaken (aw<?jk’n'b v, [OE. awmmn, 
earlier f. A- pref z-rwsecnan. See 

Awake. We still prefer awaken to awake in 
sense 4 (now the most frequent).] i. mtr. 
A/.— Awake v, I. i. 2. iransf. and = 
Awake v. I. 2. 1768. 3. trans. Hi. To rouse 

from sleep 1 513. 4. iransf. and fig. To rouse 

into activity; to stir up; kindle (desire, anxiety, 
etc.); in Theol. to arouse to a sense of sin 1603. 

2. Just awakening, and darkly feeling after God 

Wesley. 3. Satan . .his next subordinate Awak’ning 
Milt. P. L, v. 672. 4. Toa. - . their Piety and In- 

dustry Hobbes. Hence Awakenable Awak- 
ener, he who or that which awakens. Awaken- 
ing vbL sh. a rising or an arousing from sleep or its 
semblance ; ppl, a, rising as if from sleep ; fitted to 
arouse ; rousing. Awakemnent 

Aw^t (a*w3lt), . 5 V. 1799. [?] Of a 

sheep : Lying helplessly on its back. 

A-wajae (awVUn), adv. ME. [A prep?- 
tin want; on the w^ane. 

Awaiitmg(aw9*ntiq ),///. a. 1661. [Erron. 
for the phr. a wanting (see A prep,^ 12, 13). 
Cf. amissing.~\ Wanting. 

Award (awgud), v? ME. [a. AF. azoarder, 
central F. esguarder, to observe : — Rom. 
wardare, -guardare, f. ex war dare, guar dare, 
ad. OLG. ^warden (mod.G. warten) to watch. 
Cf. Ward, Guard.] ti. trans. To decide 
after deliberation -1725. 2. To determine upon 

and appoint by judici^ sentence 1533. 3. To 

adjudge {to a person) 1523. t4. To sentence, 

appoint {to do) -1650. tTo sentence, consign 
{to custody, etc.) -1648. 

2. An umpire.. awarded that the local board should 
pay. .200/. 1S84. 3. A pound of that same marcbants 
flesh is thine. The Court awards it, and the law doth 
^ve it Merck, V, iv. L 300. Hence Awa*rdable a. 
rightly or lawfully to be awarded. Awa'rder. 
tAwa*rdment = Award sh.^ fAwaTdship, the 
action of an avrarder, arbitration, 
f Award, i 534 - [f. A- pref. 14 + Ward 

v.\ I. To guard. 2. To ward off -1783. 
Award (aw§*jd), sb, ME. [a. AF. award., 
-airt, agards=OF, ewart, eswart, esguart, f. es- 
warder, esguarder', see Award 2?.^] i. A sen- 
tence or decision ^er examination, esp, that of 
an arbitrator or umpire ; the document embody- 
ing it. 2. That which is awarded or assigned, 
as payment, penalty, etc. 1596. ts- Custody, 
wardship. (Cf. Ward sb.) -1570. 

I. Sette attone by the ad ward off the Kyng Paston. 
X The balance of the Geneva A 1882. 

Aware (awe»*j),/r<?«3r. a. [OE. f. ge 

(see A- pref. 6)-¥wx:r; see Ware.] ti. Watch- 
flil, on one's guard -1542. 2. Informed, cogni- 
zant, conscious, sensible ME. ts. ellipt, with 
omitted. (Be) on your guard, (be) ware. (Cf. 
Soft ! Quick !) -1590. 

1. To be a. 0/ to be on one’s guard against. Are 
you all a. of. .evil-speaking Wesley. 2. Aman loked, 
and was a. of Dauid i Chron, xxii. 21. Are you a. that 
your friends are here (mod.). Hence Awa'redom. 
H. Walpole. Awa*reness, the quality or state of 
being a- tAwa*ring vbl. sb. perception. 
*j*Awa*m,2^. \_A-pref.xiI] To warn. Spenser. 

A-wash (awp’J), adv. i^pred. a.) 1833. [A 
prep,^] I, Flush with the surface of the water, 
so that it just washes over, 2. Washing about, 
at the mercy of the waves 1870. 

2. The rising water set everything a, Reade. 

A-wa*ste, adv. [A prep.'^'] Wasting. Mrs. 
Browning. 

A-wa*tdhL, adv, [A/r<^.l} On the watch. 
Mrs. Browning. 

A-wa*ve, adv. [A prep?^ On the wave, 
waving. Browning. 

Away (aw^), adv. [In OE. a phr. On prep., 
and weg later a-weg; in ME. and mod. dialects 
reduced to *way?\ I. Of motion in place, re- 
moval- I. On (his or one’s) way; on. 2. 
From this (or that) place, to a distance OE. 3. 
Off, aside; also fig, as in to fall away ME. 4. 
Out of one's possession; e,g. with put, give, 
take, throw, etc. ME. 5. From existence; to 
death, to an end, to nothing ME. 6, Hence 
used with trans. vbs., as * boil, kiss away’, and 
‘ explain, analyse away *; also with intr. vbs., as 
’ to sigh away one's Ufe making them trans. 
1661. 


r. Come a. death TzoeL N, n. iv. 55. a. The bride'g 
;Coing-away dress 1S24. A. went Gilpin Cowper. 3. 
To lay w ork a. Longf. 5. Man dieth, and wasteth a. 
yob xiv. 10. 

n. Of action. [From I.] i. Onward in time, 
on, continuously, e. g. to work away 1562. 2. 

Straightway, \^ithout hesitation ordelay ; chiefly 
colloq., as in Fire away I Say away / and U.S. 
and Eng. dial. Htgkt away 1535. 

nL Of position. [From senses I. 2 to 5.] i. 
In the other direction ME. 2. Added to where, 
there, here, = 2hout, {Now rf/ a/.) 1564. 3. In 

another place; at a distance; off 1712. 4. Gone 
(from a place) ; absent ; w anting ME. 5. Gone 
(from existence) ; destroyed, consumed ; dead ; 
fainted. (Now chiefly dial.) ME. 

I. 1 turned a. from this despicable troop Steele. 
3. I shall not be able to stay a. Sped. 4. I called and 
found him a. {mod.). 

IV. Elliptical (vb. suppressed), i. = Go a- 
way ME. 2. =Go or get away with, take a- 
way 1526. 3. =Get on or along with, put up 
with 1477. 4. And away {^^and going away 

again), in once and away (now once in a way) 
=once but not continuously 1583. ^ 5. For- 

merly erron. for Wav. 

1. A., get thee downe Ex. xix. 24. 2. Awaye wiih 

him, crucify him Matt, xix, 15. 3. That saucy fleer 

I cannot a. with Richardson. 4 Short hints and a., 
may pleasea Scholar 1655. var. tAway*s (with advb. 
gen. -s). Hence t A wayward adv. turned away ; 
away; var. -wards; quasi-^n:^L averted, wayward. 
Comb, a.-going/75/.a. 

Awe (9), sb? [a. ON. agi.^ repr. an OTeut. 
^agon-', but in EE. f. OE. ^ge ; — OTeut. *agiz, 
Goth, agis ; both f. agan to fear, and treated as 
dial, variants of the same word.] ti. Terror, 
dread -1784. 2. Dread mingled with venera- 

tion, as of the Divine Being OE. 3. Solemn 
and reverential wonder, tinged with latent fear, 
inspired by what is sublime and majestic in na- 
ture 1756. 4. Power to inspire fear or rever- 

ence OE. ts- Anger, fierceness, rage -ME. 
t6. A cause of dread ; a restraint -1657. 

2. His voice Shook the delinquent with such fits of 
a. CowPER. 2. There is an a, in mortals' joy, A deep 
mysterious fear Keble. 3. She pointed with a. to a 
mighty object Hr. Martineau. 4. Shall Rome stand 
vnder one mans a. Tul. C, ii. i. 52. 

Comb.: ta.-botind a. bound by a. ; submissive, obedi- 
ent ; -stru ck a. struck with, or overwhelmed by, a. 

Phrases. To stand in awe of: to dread ; later, to 
entertain a profound reverence for. (Ori^. * Awe stood 
to men later, ‘Awe stood men {dat.) *, inverted into 
‘ men stood awe ‘ men ’ being erron. taken as a nom. 
case ; ‘ in ’ was inserted to restore the sense.) To hold 
or keep in awe {of) : to restrain or control by fear (of), 
Ha 7 nl. V. i. 238. 

Hence Awe*less, awless a. without dread, un- 
daunted ; irreverent ; fthat inspires no awe. Awe*- 
lessness. Awe*some, awsome a, reverential; 
inspiring awe, appalling, weird. (Chiefly Sch 
Awe, 1503- [Etym. and orig. form 
unkn.] One of the float-boards of an under- 
shot water-wheel, on which the water acts. 
Awe (9), V. ME. [f. Awe sb ? ; OE. had 
Igatt ; cf. Awe sb.^ 6. ] i . To inspire with dread, 
terrify, daunt ; to control by the influence of fear. 
(Orig. impers.) 2. To influence or control by 
profound respect or reverential fear 1611. 3. To 
inspire with reverential wonder combined with 
latent fear 1753. ^4. To reverence {rare) 1632, 
X, Shall quips, and sentences.. awe _a_ man from the 
careere of his humour Much Ado ii. iii. 250. 2. He 

was not awed by the sanctity of the place Gibbon. 
Hence Awed < 5 ^/. a. awe-struck ; fdreaded. Awing, 
aweing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Awearied (awz9*rid),7J7>/. a. 1604. \A-pref. 

II.] Wearied, w'eary. 

Aweary (awJe*ri), pred. a. 1552. \_A-pref. 
II.] Tired, weary. Const, of. 

I ginne to be a, of the Sun Macb. v. v. 49. 

A-weather (awe*S?3j). 1599. 

Naut. adv. Towards the weather or windward 
side, in the direction from which the wind blows ; 
esp. in helm a-aveather', opp. to a~lee, prep. Short 
for a-weather of. 

fAwe-band. 1536. [f. Awe jA^] A curb, 
check, restraint; ‘ a band for tying black cattle 
to the stake ' (Jamieson). 

A-week (awrk), adv, 1 547. [A prep? 8 ; 
cf. a-dayl\ In every week, weekly. 

Aweel (awrl), conj. adv. Sc. 1800. [weak^ 
ened f. ah well! cf. Fr. eh bienl\ Weill 
Aweigh (awifi*), adv. 1627. [A prep?^ 
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Xjui, Of an anchor : Just raised perpendicu- 
larly from the ground, a-irtp. 

A-we*st, 1809. In the west; 

westward. 

Awe-strike hristrsik', z?. 1832. [f. Awe- 
struck by anal) sis."; To strike with awe. 
Hence Awe*-stri cken ppL ^2. = Awe-struck. 
Awe-stnick (§’.stn?k), ppL a, 1634. [f. 
Awe sh. struck pa. pple.] Struck with awe. 

* AwM^g*fQl),a.OE. [f.AwE.f^.^, continuing 

the sense of OE. fgefuIL Occas. comp, awful- 
Ur, I. Causing dread ; terrible, appal- 

ling. a. Worthy of, or commanding, profound 
respect or reverential fear OE. 3. Solemnly 
impressive; sublimely majestic 1660. slang. 
Frightful, very ugly, monstrous; and hence as a 
mere intensive == Exceedingly great, bad, etc. 
1834. ts- Terror-stricken ; timorous -1748. 
6. Profoundly respectful or reverential 1593. 

I. A. massacres Green, a. Cato’s character, .is ra- 
ther a. rha.n amiable Addison. 4. An a. scrawl 1870, 
duSer 1873, time {mod.), s A weak and a. reverence 
for antiquity Watts. Hence Awfully adv. dread- 
fully; sublimely, majestically; slang-^ very (cf. Gr. 

with a feeling of awe. Awfolliess, the 
quality of inspiring awe ; the being full of awe {arch.). 

fAwtia’pe, z/. ME. [?] To amaze -1591. 
tA-wliee*ls, adv. [A prepX\ On wheels. B. 
Jons. 

A-whe-t, adv. [A prep?- (On imperfect 
analogy.)] In act of whetting. Conington. 
Awtlile (ahwsi'l), adv. [OE. dne hwilei 
usu. written together since 13th c.] (For) a 
short time, (for) a little. 

A she paused, no answer came Scott. 
f Improp. written together, when while is 
purely a sb. 

After awhile they seemed [etc.] Ouida. 

f A-whiles, a wiles, advb.phr. [A- pref. ii 
(or A prep. 1).] At times 1546. 

A-whiT, adv. 1865. [A prep?'\ Whirring. 

adv. 1883. Whirling. 

+Awi*de, adv. 1609. [f. Wide, after afar, 
etc.] Wide, widely -1642. ^ 1 

A-wi*ng,aflfe^. 1823. [A prep?'] On the wing. 
A-wi-nk, odfe?. 1883. lAprep?] Winking. 
fAwk (9k), a. ME. [prob. a. ON. a/ug, 

* turned the wrong way \i.af away. Cf. kafoc, 
hawk. ] I. In the wrong direction, backhanded 
-1634. 3. Untoward, perverse -1655. 3* Awk- 
wai^ to use, clumsy -1674. 4. adv. -1694. 5. sh. 
-1^4. Hence tAwkly a. perverse. fAwkly 
adv. in the wrong direction ; hence, unluckily ; 
perversely, awkwardly, fAwkness. 

Awkward (9*kwojd)j adv. and a. ME. [f. 
AWK WARD, i.e. ‘in an awk direction’; 
cf. forward. The adjectival use is later.] tA. 
adv. In the wrong direction, or way. a. Up- 
side down; hindside foremost, h. In a back- 
ward direction, with a back stroke, c. Asquint, 
d, Occ. = Aw ALT, q.v. -1589. 

B. adj. I. Turned the wrong way, back-hand- 
ed; not straightforward, oblique. Still dial. 
1513. t2, Froward, perverse -1755. t3- Unto- 
ward, unfavourable (Hi. and fg.) -1663, 4. Of 

things; Ill-adapted for use; clumsy in operation 
1695. persons : Qumsy in action, bungling 
i 53 < 5 . 5* Ungraceful, ungainly; uncouth 1606. 
6 . Of things : Embarrassing, inconvenient X709. 
Of persons : Embarrassed 1713. 7. Of things : 
Not easy to deal with; euphem. for ‘rather 
dangerous ’ i860. Of persons : Dangerous to 
meddle with 1863, 

a. I haue an aukward pride m my nature Field- 
ing. 3. With a. winds and with sore tempests driven 
Marlowe. 4. A, unmanageable instruments 1783. 
Clumsy, aukward, unhandy people Swift, c Vulcan 
with aukward grace his office plies Pope. The son an 
aukward booby Goldsm. 6. He was beginning to 
feel a. with his Whig friends L. Hunt. 7. There is an 
a. step here i88r. An ‘awkward customer* 1863. 
Hence A'w*kwardisli a. Awkwardly adv. 
twrongly ; clumsily ; in a bungling way; inelegantly; 
embarrassingly; dangerously. Aw’Kwardness. 
Awl (9I). [OE. mly cosii. w. OHG. a/a, 
mod.G. ahle, ON. air (cf. Skr. drd). For nail, 
due to wrong division, cf. Adder.] i. A 
small tool, having a slender, tapering, sharp- 
pointed blade, with which holes may be pierced; 
a piercer, pricker, bodldn. 3. esp. That used 
by shoemakers. Cf. also Bradawl (used by 
ca^enters). OE. Also fig. 3. transf A sharp 
spine, or boring organ ME. 


2. Tr e Cobler kept him to his nail B. jevs. 7 > pack 
up ends arjjls cf. All sh. (Perh, a pun ) 

Comb . : a.-bird, the Green Woodpecker {Ficus I'i- 
indts)i -shaped a., subulate; -wort, a plant \^Subu- 
laria aquaiica) so named from its leaves. 

Awm(e, obs. f. Aam, Aum, Aim. 
Awmbrie, -y, awmery, obs. ff. Ambry. 
Awmotis, Sc, f. Almous. 

Awn (gn), sb. ME. [app. a. ON. 0^, pi. 
agnar. The OE. form does not occur.] The 
spinous process, or ‘ beard ' that terminates the 
grain-sheath of barley, oats, etc.; extended in 
Bot. to any similar growth. Hence Awmed 
ppl. a.^ furnished with an a. Awnless a. with- 
out awns. Awny a. bearded, bristly (rare). 
Awn (pn), z>.i 1807. [f. prec. sb.] To get 
rid of the awns. Cf. to shell (peas). 

Awned, ppl. a .2 1881. [badly f. Awn-ING 
+ -E D ^. ] Awninged. 

Awning (gmig). 1624. [Obscure ; orig. 
nautical. Prob. f. F. auvent, ‘ a penthouse of 
cloth, etc. before a shop window, etc.* (Wedg- 
wood). Less prob. f. LG. havenung, f. haven 
I (E. Muller): or f. Pers. dwan, dwang, anything 
suspended (Skeat)-J i. A roof-hke covering of 
canvas, etc., used as a shelter from sun, rain, 
etc. ; esp. above the deck of a vessel, a, transf. 
a. Xaut. That part of the poop-deck which is 
continued forward beyond the bulk-head of the 
cabin, A shelter. 1764. Hence Awning- 

ed ppl. a. furnished with an a. Awningless a . 
A-WO-bblejO^z'. i88i. [Kprep?] Wobbling. 
i-Awo*nder, v, ME. [prob. wom-down f. 
OE. ofwundrian\ cf. athirst?^ i. imfers. It 
astonishes (one). 3. inir. To be astonished 
-TSI 3 ' 3 « p(i • PP^* Amazed --1513. 

A-work (awouk), adv. ME. [A prepl^] At 
work, in activity. 

Maystres..ta set them awerke Caxton. 

tAwo*rry, v. [OE. avsyrgan^ see Worry 
V.] To strangle; to worry -ME. 
fAwo^Ttht adv. ME. lAprep."^] In To take 
a. : to take (a thing) in honour, or at its worth; 
hence, to bear patiently, to disregard -1537. 
A-wrack (arsek), adv. 1627. [A prep.^ 
In a state of wreck. 

fA-wrea*k, v. [OE. awrecan ; see Wreak.] 
I. To punish (an offence, etc.) -1481. a. To 
condemn-ME. 3. To avenge or revenge-i 586. 

A-wreck 1878. [Aprep.^] In 

a wrecked condition. 

Awrong (arp-g), adv. ME. [A prep?] 
Wrong, in a wrong way. 

Awry (arai-). ME. [A prep."^ ; cf. aright, 
etc.] A. adv, i. Away from the straight; to 
one side ; unevenly, crookedly, askew ME. a. 
Jig. Out of the right course or place ; amiss 1494. 

X, To look awry*, to look Askance or Asquint, a. 
Much of the Soul they talk, but all awrie Milt. P. F. 
IV. 313. To ruH,siep, tread, walk awry : (of per- 
sons) to do wrong ; (of things) to go wron^ T o tread 
the shj>e awry: to fall from virtue. Cf. ¥. faux pas. 
Where he trod his holy sandals a. Fuller. 

B. adj. (usu. pred. Cf. Wry.) i. Out of the right 
course or position ; disordered, disarranged ; 
crooked, distorted 1658. a./^. Perverted, 

wrong 1581. ellipt. quasi-vb. 1613. 

a. Nothing more awry from the Law of God . . then 
that a Woman should give l.aws to Men Milt. 

Ax, obs, ox dial. f. AsK v. 

Axal (wksal), a. 1823. = Axial. 

Axe (seks), Alsoax, [Com. Tent. : OE. 
sex, akin to Gr, and prob. to L. ascia,] 1. 
A tool for hewing, cleaving, or chopping trees, 
wood, ice, etc. ; consisting of a squarish head, 
nowusu. of iron with a steel edge, fixed by means 
of a socket upon a handle or helve of wood. Also 
called (esp. when light) a hatchet. OE. h. Pick- 
axe, q.v. 3. In olden warfare ; A battle-axe 
ME. 3. The headsman's axe. Hence fg. exe- 
cution. 1450. b. The a. : the cutting down of 
expenditure in public services ; a body fordoing 
this 1922. 4. In Archseol. applied to double- 

edged or wedged-shajjed stone implements 1851. 

a. The Lochaber ax is only a slight alteration of the 
old English bill Johnson. The two-handed axe of 
Harold Freeman. 3J. Gave to the cruel ax a darling 
son Young, b. The Geddes axe 1923, ^ 

Comb. ; a.«manf a woodman ; a warrior armed with 
a battle-axe ; -stone, a ^ecnish variety of jade or 
nephrite, used in S. America, etc., for making stone 
hatchets. 


Phrases. To put ike axe tn iks heh'e*. to solve a 
doubt. To send the axe after the helve ( « the better 
To send the helve after the kaichei). To have axes 
to grind (U.S. politics) ; to have private ends to serve. 
[In ref. to a story told by Franklin.] 

f Axe, sb.^ By-form of Axis. 

Axe, V. Also ax. 1677. [f. Axe r^.I] i. 
To shape or trim with an axe, 2. To remove 
officials, etc.) to save expenditure; to cut down 
expenditure) by means of ‘ the axe ' 1923, 

X. The. -Stretchers in returns, which are not axed, 
are dressed upon the rubbing-stone. 2, Under the 
Geddes recommendations fifteen hundred officers had 
been axed 1923. 

Axed (sekst). 1830. [f. Axe v. or lAi] i. 
ppl. a. Shaped or dressed with an axe. 2. adj. 
Furnished with an axe or axes 1879. 
a. The axed fasces of the Hetors Farrar. 

fAxes, axesse, axez, axis, axys, obs. ff. 
Access, ‘ attack, fit, ague 
This axes hath made hym so weake Palsgr. 

Axial (se-ksial), a. 1849. [f. L. axis.] L 
Forming, or of the nature of, an axis. 2. Of, 
or belonging to, an. axis 1859. 3. Round, or 

about, an axis 1862. 

X. A true or a. root Henfrey. a. A inclination [of 
the planets] Proctor. 3. The earth’s a. rotation 
Tyndall. Hence Axiadity^ a. quality. A’xially 
adz!. in the direction of the axis, from pole to pole. 

Axiferous (^ksi-feros), a. 1842. [f. L. axis 
+ -/irr+-ous; cf. F. axijbre.] Bot. Consisting 
of an axis only, without leaves or appendages. 
A'xiform, a. 1847. [f, as prec. + -form.] In 
the shape of an axis. 

Axiragal (seksiffizl^gal), a. 1740. [f. as prec. 
+ L. /zr^^rz + -AL^.] = CENTRIFUGAL; in a. 
foj'ce*. tendency to fly from the axis of rotation. 
Axil (ae*ksil). 1794. [ad. L. axilla ; see be- 
low.] Bot. The upper angle between a leaf or 
petiole and the stem from which it springs ; also 
that between a branch and the trunk. 

Axile (3e*ks9il), a. 1845. [f. as if ad. L. 
*axilis, f. axis.] Belonging to the axis.^ Used 
in Bot. of an embryo having the same direction 
as the axis of the seed. 

jj Axilla (seksida). Pl.-se. 1616. [L., = arm- 
pit; dim. of ^axula, whence ala.] 1. An arm- 
pit. a. =Axil 1830. 

Axillar(se-ksilai),a. (j 5 .) 1541. [a.F.fl:r//- 
laire, ad. L. * axil laris, f. axilla; see prec.] i. 
= Axillary j. 1651. 2. = Axillary 2. 1831. 
3. sb. An axillary vein 1541. 

; Axillary (se‘ksilari),a. 1615. [f.asprec.; see 
j -ARY *.] I . Pertaining or adjacent to the armpit. 
3. Bot, Situated in, or growing from, the axil. 

I. The a. artery 1791. A. feathers Darwin, a. A, 
leaves Rees. 

Axin (se'ksin). 1873. Chem. An oleaginous 
and waxy product, yielded by the large Mexican 
cochineal {Coccus axinus), and used as an oint- 
ment. Hence Axi’nic a. 

Axine (se*ksain). 1826. [f. Axis 2 .] 
adj. Of or pertaining to the group of stags of 
which the Spotted Axis is typical, sb. One of 
this group. 

Axi*niform, a. 1852. [f. Gr. + -(i)- 
form.] Shaped like an ax-head. 

Axinite (se’ksinoit). 1802. [f. as prec.] Min. 
One of Dana’s epidote group of unisilicates, 
consisting chiefly of silica, alumina, lime, and 
iron, with acute-edged crystals somewhat like 
an ax-head. 

Axinomancy (ffiksimtJiinansi). 1601. [ad. 
L. axinomantia, a. Gr. , f. + /lavrcza.] Di- 
vination by means of an ax-head. 

Axiolite (se*ksiiubit). 1879. [f.l.. axis 
Gr. xidos.] Min. Elongated lenticular and 
curved zones of brownish glass, exhibiting crys- 
tallization or fibrous structure at right angles to 
a median line, as in a rhyolite. Axioli'tic a. 
Axiotn (se-ksiom), 1485. [a. F. axiome, ad. 
L. axioma, a. Gr., f. o^td-etv, f. d^ios.] i. A 
proposition that commends itself to general ac- 
ceptance ; a well-established or universally-con- 
ceded principle; a maxim, rule, law. In Bacon 
An empirical law 1626. fa. Logic. A proposi- 
tion (true or false) -1742. 3. Logic and Math. 
A self-evident proposition, not requiring demon- 
stration, but assented to as soon as stated 1600, 
X. Which A., though received by most, is y<Bt cer- 
tainly false Hobbes. Empirical rules (Bacon would 
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call them axioms) Sir W- Hamilton. 3. The a. that 
the whole is greater than its part H. Spencer, 

Axiomatic (se ksi^msetik), a, 1 797. Tad. 
Gr. d^LQjfiariKos'i see prec. aiid -ATIC.] i. Of 
the nature of an Axiom (sense 3 ) ; self-evident, 
a. Characterized by axioms ; axiomatical 1812. 
3. FuE of maxims, aphoristic 1834. 

1. A. truths H. Spencer, a. He ga^e an a, form^^to 
the Science Sir H- 0 avy. 3. The most a. of English 
Poets Southey. 

Axioma-tical, m 1588. [f. as prec.] fi- 
Logic. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, an 
Axiom (sense 2) -1679. 2. Of or relating to 

Axioms (sense 3) 1676. 3- =Axio.\iatic i. 

1678. 4. —Axiomatic 3. 1738. HenceAxio- 
maiicaily adv. 

Axis i (se-ksis). PI. axes (se-ksfz). 1549. 
[a. L. axh^ cogn. with OE. eax\ see Ax 
L Axis of rotation. x. The axle of a wheel. 
? Ohs, 1619. fig. The ‘ pivot' on which a matter 
turns. 2. Phys. A tooth or process on the second 
cervical vertebra, upon which the head is turned ; 
the vertebra itself 1694. 3. The imaginary 

straight line about which a body {c.g. the earth) 
rotates ; the prolongation of that of the earth on 
which the heavens appear to revolve 1549. t4- 
fig. A central prop, which sustains any system 
-1646. 5. The geometrical line, by the revolu- 
tion of a superficies about which, globes, cy- 
linders, cones, etc. are said to be generated 1571. 

I. The a, of the revolt was the religious question 
Motley. 4. The Atlas or maine a., which supported 
this opinion, was daily experience Sir T. Browne. 

n. Axis of symmetry, i. The straight line 
about which the parts of a body or system are 
symmetrically arranged 1796. 2. Gcom. Any 

line in a regular figure which divides it into two 
symmetric^ parts ; in a conic section, the line 
from the principal vertex or vertices, perpendi- 
cular to the tangent at that point ; in a curve, 
a straight line which bisects a system of parallel 
chords (called principal axis when it cuts them 
at right angles) 1734. 3 * Cryst. An imaginary 
line drawn between the centres of opposite 
faces or edges, or the apices of opposite angles 
1817. 4. Optics. A ray passing through the 

centre of the eye or of a lense, or falling per- 
pendicularly on it ; the line which passes through 
the centres of the lenses in a telescope ; the 
straight line from the eye to the object of sight 
1701. 5. Phys. and Zool. (With 5, 6, and 7 

cf. III.) The central core of an organ or organ- 
ism ; the central skeleton or nervous cord ; tlie 
central column of a whorled shell. 1741 . 6. Bot. 
a. The central column of the inflorescence, b. 
The main stem and root. 7. Physiogr. and 
( 7 a?/. A central ridge,* the centrd line in a valley 
1830* 

X. Axis of a halancc : the line upon which it turns. 
A. of oscillation fof a pendulum, etc.): a horizontal 
line passing through the centre of the oscillation, and 
perpendicular to its plane. A. of polarizaiionx the 
central line round which the prismatic rings or curves 
are arranged N’enirod a. (of a girder) : the line where 
there is neither compression nor tension (Brewster), 

2. Transverse a. (in the ellipse and hyperbola) : that 
which passes through the two foci ; conjugate a. : that 
which hisects the transverse one at right angles. (The 
axes of an ellipse are also called major and minor i) 
4. A. of incidence : the line passing through the point 
of incidence perpendicularly to the refracting surface. 
A. of refraction: the continuation of the same line 
through the refracting medium, A. of double refrac- 
tion : the line on both sides of which double refraction 
takes place, but along which undoes not exist 7. An- 
ticlinal a. I the line along which two opposite planes 
of stratification meet in a ridge. Synclinal a,*, the 
line along which they meet in a depression. 

in. A straight line from pole to pole (cf. I. 3), 
or from end to end, of any body. i. gen. e. g. 
Axis of the equator', the polar diameter of the 
earth; see I. 3. Axis of the ecliptic, of the hori- 
zon : a diameter of the sphere passing through 
these circles at right angles 1796, 2. spec. An 

imaginary line uniting the two poles of a magnet 
1664. 3. A main line of motion, growth, ex- 

tension, direction 1818. 

IV. Axis of reference. Analyt. Geom. Each 
of the two intersecting lines, by reference to 
which the position of a locus determined 1855, 
Comb. a.-cylmder (or -band), the central fibre of a 
nerve tube. 

Axis 2 (se'ksis). i6or. [L. (Pliny.)] Zool. 
Buf 3 fbn's name for an Indian deer {Cervus axis) 
known by sportsmen as the Hog-deer. 

ae (man). 


Axle (ae'ks’T'. 1596, [Not in OE. ; rounti 
in 13th c. in axle-tree (s\ non} mous u ith the na- 
tive Ax-tree) , f. OX. oxull masc. ; thence taken 
and used in place of OE. arjr, eax\ see Ax sh.- 
I . The centre-pin or spindle upon w hich a wheel 
revolves, or which revolves along with it. (In 
carriages, used to include the axle-tree or axle- 
bar.) 1634, fig. (Cf. * pivot 1635. 2. The 

imaginary line about which a planet, etc. (or, 
anciently, the heaven) revolves. Also poet, the 
pole, the sky or heaven, (Cf. Axle-tree 3 b.) 
Ohs. exc. poet. (Replaced by Axis.) 1596. 

I. The gilded car of day His glowing a. doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream Milt. Comus g6. fig. 
Mov’d . .as upon the a. of discipline Milt. a. Since 
earth on a. ran Mrs. Browning. 

Comb, : a.-har, an iron bar serving the purpose of 
an axle-tree ; -box, in a locomotive engine or milway 
carriage, the box, usu. of cast iron, •vrithin which the 
ends of the axles revolve ; -guards, the part of the 
frame in which the a.-box slides up and dowm as acted 
on by the springs ; -journal, -neck, the^ polished 
end of the a. wh.ch revolves under the bearing in the 
a. -box ; -nail, -pin, one of the two nails or pins used 
to fasten a cart to the axle-tree ; -shaft, a driving 
shaft forming an extension of the a. of a wheeL Hence 
A'xled a. furnished with an a. 
tA*xle-t<»:tli. 1483. [a. Da. axel molar -i- 
Tooth.] a molar tooth, a grinder. 
Axle-tree (se’ksTjtrJ). [ME. axel-tre^ a. 
ON. bxul-iri\ seeAXLE®.] (Now restricted to 
sense i.) i. The fixed bar, etc., on the rounded 
ends of which the opposite wheels of a carriage 
revolve, fa. The spindle or Axle of any wheel ; 
the ' axle ’ in the Wheel-and-axle -1664. fig. 
{Ct piz'ot, axis.) -1674. fa. — Axle 3. -1633. 

t. Axle-tree arms: the ends which project beyond 
the wheels. 3. Strong as the A In which the Heauens 
ride Tr. ^ Cr. i. UL 65, Hence A'xletreed a. fur- 
nished with an a. 

Axmlnster (ae-ksminstai). 1818. [Name of a 
town in Devonshire.] Used attrib. in A . carpet 
orrug, and absol. : a seamless carpet formerly 
made at A, having a thick soft pile, 
j^oid (ae*ksoid). 1876. [f. Axis + -OID.] A 
curve generated by the revolution of a point 
round an advancing axis, e.g. the cycloid, 
AiXoide^an, c. 184a [f. Axis, on imperfect 
analogy,] * Axial. 

Axolotl (se-ks^l/Jtl). 1786. [Aztec.] Zool. 
A batrachian reptile (Siredon pisciforme^ family 
Proteidx) found in Mexican lakes, resembling 
the salamander in appearance, but retaining 
through life the gills of its young state. 
Axonometry (aeks^n^-metri). 1865, [f.Gr. 
a£ov- (a^ajv) + /lerpta.] Measurement of axes. 
Axoptiyte (se’kayfoit). 1857. [£. Gr. a^ooy 
axis + ipvrSv plant.] Bot. A plant that has an 
axis or stem, var, Axo’nophyte. 

Axotomous («ksf7*t6m3s), a. 1834. [f. as 
prec. +Gr. ro/i-, -rlfoeeiv-i-ous.^ Min. Having 
a cleavage perpendicular to the axis. 

Axunge (ae‘ks 27 :nd 5 ). 1541. [a. F. (mod. 
axonge), ad L. axungia (also used), f. axis -f 
ungere. ] The internal fat of the kidneys, etc. ; 
esp. goose-grease, lard; also gen. fat, grease. 
Hence Axumgious a. lard-like. 

Ay-, formerly interchangeable with ai~ in 
many words : e.g. ayd{e, etc. Forsuchsee Ar-. 
It also interchanged with El-, Ey- ; and occ. 
with A-, Ea-, E. 

Ay, aye (^), adv. [Early ME. ai^ ei: 
a. ON. ei^ ey, cogn, with OE. d, ME. o, 00, 
mod.G.yk, Goth, aiw : — OTeut. *aiwo'z, cogn. 
w. L. sevum. Cf. Gr. dfi, cufei *ever’, and 
cufwv ‘ age Exc. in poetry, ay is northern. 
Etymology, phonology, and analogy favour the 
sp. ay, 'The word rimes with hay, etc. See 
Aye.] I. a. Ever, continually; b. on ail occa- 
sions. (Now only in Sc. and north, dial.), a. 
With comp, degree. (Still in Sci) -ME. 

1. And ay the ale was growing better Burns. 

^ Phrases. Par ay : for ever. Also for ever and ay ; 
in ME.T&r ay and o. (Only poet, in Eng.). t/« aye : 
for ever. 

Ay (/!),/«/. ME. [prob. a natural ejacu- 

lation.] I. =Ah! 01 (Northern exclam, of 
surprise, invocation, earnestness.) 2. Ay me / 
= Alas I Ah me ! — an exclam, of regret, sorrow, 
pity 1591. 3- 1607. 

a. Ay me 1 how dread can look the Dead Mrs. 
Browning. 

Ay, var. of Aye, yes. 


''Aya^l'aia^ 1782. [An^lo-Ind., a. 

fern, of a tutor.] A native Indian nurse or 

lady's ma d. 

Aye, ay 'ai, si), inter f. (adv.),sb. 1576. 
'Origin imkn. At first written I. Perh. a dial, 
form of Ay adv. (cf. aye lut) \ less probably a 
phonetic var. of ya ‘ } ea ’. The sp. aye is pre- 
ferable.] znt. {adv.?) I. An affirmative re- 
sponse to a question : Yes, even so. Common 
m dial, and nautical language; the formal word 
used in voting * }es 'in the House of Commons; 
but arch, for ‘ yes ’ in mod. educated language. 
2. Indicating assent to a previous statement, and 
preliminary to a furtlier one 1598. 3- sh. An 

affirmative answer or vote; in pL (ellipt.) those 
who so vote 1589. 

1. If you say I, syr, we will not say no 1576. 2 I, 

so I do B. Jovs. I ; but you doe us wrong 1640. 3. 

The ayes proved 13S and the noes 129 Marvell, 

Aye, var. of Ay adv. evei. 

A-year, phr. = in the year, per annum ; see 
A fi'cpy 

Aye-aye (ai ai-). 1781. [a. Fr., a> Mala- 
gasy; prob. from its cry.] Zool. A quadruma- 
nous animal {Cheiromys Afadagascariensis), of 
the size of a cat, found only in Madagascar ; it 
is classed with the Lemurs, but in many points 
approaches the Rodentia. 

A-yelp (a,ye-lp), adv. [A prep.^ Yelping. 
Mrs. Browning. 

Ayen(e, etc., obs. f. Again, etc. 
+Aye*nt>ite. ME. [f. ayen-tBiTE; ME.tr. 
of L. remorsus.'] Remorse. 

Ay-green (^I’grfn). 1562. Evergreen; 
see Ay adv.) Herb. The house-leek. 

*1 Ayiedd, [OE.cgzkA/aw; see Yield.] To 
yield up -1450. 

Ayme, obs. f. Ay me t 
'' fAyne, a. 1483. [a. OF. ami, f. ains ni) 
First-born, eldest, Eigne. 
i Ayo*nd,ayo’nt,75r<?/, 1724. \_A-pref. 
2; cf. beyond. {Ayont is Sc. and north, dial.)] 
Beyond, on the other side of. 

Ayre, -ie, -y, obs. ff. Heir, Aerie. 
Ayrsiiire (eaujoj), a. and sh. 1856. A breed 
of homed cattle named from the shire of Ayr, 
and esteemed for dairy farming. 

Azalea (azJi*l/a). PI. -as. 1753. [a. mod. 
L. (Linn.), a. Gr. dfaXea, adj fern. * dry ’,] 
A genus of shrubby plants (N.O. Ericacese), 
growing in sandy soil, and blooming profusely, 
j with showy and mostly fragrant flowers. The 
! one British species {A. procumbens) is by some 
made a distinct genus, Loiseleuria. 

AiZarole (se'zanJul). 1658. [a. F. azerole, 

ad. (ult.) Arab.] The fruit of the Neapolitan 
Medlar, a species of Hawthorn {Cratsegus aza- 
roltis) ; also, the tree itself, occ. called, after Fr., 
Azerolier. 

Azedarac (aze’darsek). 1753. [a. Fr., a. 
Pers. ] Bot. 1. A lofty tree [Melia Azedarach), 
with bipinnate leaves, a native of the East Indies; 
called also Bead-tree, Pride of India, False Sy- 
camore, and Holy-tree. 2. Pharm. The bark 
of the root of this tree, used in medicine 1853. 
t A'Zimene, a. 1647. Astrol, Weak and lame 
degrees -1819. 

Azimutll (ge*zim»])). ME. [a. F. azimut, 
ad. Arab, as-sumiit, f. as=al th^-^sumut, pi. of 
samt way. Cf. Zenith.] 1. An arc of the 
heavens extending from the zenith to the horizon 
which it cuts at right angles; the quadrant of a 
great circle of the sphere passing through the 
zenith and nadir, called an azimuth circle. 2. 
The angular distance of any such circle from a 
given limit, e.g. a meridian 1626. 3. transf 

and fig. Horizontal angle, or direction; point of 
the compass 1667. 

2. Magnetic azimuth : the arc intercepted between 
the magnetic meridi^ and the great circle. A. com- 
pass: a minutely divided mariner’s compass, fitted 
with vertical sights, used for taking the magnetic a. 
of a heavenly body. A. dial: one whose gnomon is 
pe^endicular to the plane of the horizon. A . mtp'or: 
an instrument placed on the glass cover of a mariner’s 
compass and used for taking azimuths. 

Azimuthal (se'zimiw.Jial), a. 1654. [f. prec.] 
I. Of or pertaining to the azimuth ; used in tak- 
ing azimuths. 2. In azimuth, in a horizontal 
circle. 

2. Azimuthal error (of a transit Instrument): its 
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deviation in azin'uth ^rom t':e plane of the meridian. 
Hence .Ajdmu'tlially adv. 

Azo (se* 2 /?-;. Chem. Short comb. f. Azote, 
nitrogen. U sed gen. of compounds contain- 
ing nitrogen ; a. spec of compounds in which 
nitrogen is substituted for another element; and 
particularly, of compounds derived from the 
aromatic h\ drocarbons, which contain nitrogen 
combined m a peculiar w'ay, constituting the 
aza- and d:azc>~ compounds, or aza- derivatives. 
I. Azohu'naic, nitrogenized humic (acid) ; Azo- 
the principal colouring matter of litmus; 
Azoleuc, an acid formed by treating oleic with nitric 
acid- 2. Azopamaffins, formed from the paraffins 
by substituting i atom of nitrogen for 3 of hydrogen : 
as azo-methane, etc. ; Azobenzene, azotolnene. 
Azoic (aziJ'i ik I , <2. 1854. [f. Gr. afojos (f. a - 
^adi)-r-ic.] Having no trace of life; in Geol., 
Containing no organic remains, as Azoic period, 
Azonic ,^az^7*nik), a. 1795. [a. Gr. dfwi't- 
jsfos a + fojj'T?) -r ‘ic. ] Not confined to a zone. 
Azoology (se z^i^'lM^i). 1817. [f. Gr. afftjoy 
+ ~\oyta. ] The science of inanimate nature. 
Aiwrite (se’zoroit). r868. [f. Azores -f ITE.] 
Min. A white mineral cr}"Stdlizing in minute 
octahedrons, occurring in albitic rock. 

Azote (se-z^ttt). 1791* [a. F,, irreg, f. Gr. d 
A- 14+ (qj€iv to live, life.] Lavoisier’s name 
for nitrogen, as unable to support life. 

Hence ; fA'ZOtane, Davy’s name for Chloride^ of 
Nitrogen. A'zotme, a residuum of melted wool, rich 
in nitrogen, resulting from the action of superheated 
steam on cotton and woollen rags. TA'Zotite, a 
nitrite, fAzo’tons a. nitrous, f Azo 'turet, a nitride. 
AzotoTUeter, an apparatus for measuring nitrogen. 

A-ZOth. 1477. [Arab. az-zduqd\ Alch. a. Mer- 
cury. b. The universal remedy of Paracelsus. 
Asiatic ;aa?-tik), a. 1791. [f. Azote.] Chem. 
Of, pertaining to, or chemically compounded 
with, azote, f A. air or gas: nitrogen. \ A. acid: 
nitric acid. fig. Deadening. 

Azotize (as zdtsiz), v. 1804. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] To nitrogenize; hence, to deprive of oxy- 
gen. A'zotized 2>^/. a. nitrogenous. 

Aztec (se’ztek). 1787. An Indian of the 
Nahuatian tribe, which founded the empire of 
Mexico. 1 

}jALZt!lejo(a})«D‘h^). 1854. [Sp., f. ^rzw/blue.] 
A kind of Dutch glazed tUe painted in colours. 
A'zuline. 1864. [? f. as prec. + -ine.] A 
shade of blue. I 

Azure (36*501, e‘^g^i3j). ME, [a. OF. azur, 
ad. (ult.) Pers. lafward, Idzhward, lapis lazuli. 
The /- is dropped, as if it were the article.] A. 
sh. I. The precious stone lapis lazuli. 2. A 
bright blue pigment or dye; ellipt. a fabric dyed 
oDhis colour ME. 3. Her. Blue, represented 
in engravings by horizontal lines ME. 4. The 
clear blue of the unclouded sky 1481. 5. The 

unclouded vault of heaven 1667. 

I. A broche of golde and asure Chaucer. _ 4. The 

colour of Asure lyke unto the heuen whan it is pure 
and clere Caxton, 5. Not like those steps O n H eavens 
A. Milt. P. L. i. 297. 

B. adj. I. Her. Blue 1450. 2. Coloured like 

the unclouded (southern) sky; cerulean 1505. 
Z-fig* Clear, cloudless 1827. 

a. Her a. veins Shaks. He rideshisa-CarrDRYDEN. 
Comh. : a.-spar, lazulite ; -stone, the lapis lazuli or 
lazulite. Hence A’zure u. to dye, or colour a. vars. 
AznTean a. (rare ) ; A’zured pp/. a. (arch.). Azu*- 
reotis a. (rare). tA'znm a. Milt. 

Aanirine (»*ziur9in,-in). 1600- [sl.F. azuri»; 
see -INE ^.] I. adj. Blue; pale blue, inclining to 
grey (Littr6). 2. sb. The blue Roach {Leuciscus 
cxTnilcus) 1832. 

Aztarite (se-ziurait). 1868. [f. Azure + -ite.] 
Min. Blue carbonate of copper, an ore allied to 
malachite. 

Azury (36*5311, ^ a. x6oo. [f. as prec. 
+-Y^; cf. F. azurd.] Blue, bluish. ? Hence 
tA’znry sb. azure hue or colour. 

Azygos, -ous (se'zigss). 1646. [(a. or) f. 
Gr. d^vyosj f. d + ^vyov; see -OUS.J i. adj. 
Fellowless, unpaired; used techn. of organic 
parts not existing in pairs. 2. sb. [sc. organic 
partd\ Hence A*zygottsly adv. singly. 
Azyme (se*zim, -3im). 1582. [ad. L., a. 
Gr. d^vfjtos, -fm, f. d + ] The J ewish pass- 

over cake of unleavened bread; also, in pi. the 
feast of unleavened bread. Hence A*zymous a. 
unleavened. 

Az3ntmte (se'zimsit). 1727. {pA.'L.azymita, 
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ad. Gr. d^o\sirrfs, f. dfu/to?; see prec.] One 
who administers the Eucharist with unleavened 
bread; a name given by the Gr. Ch. to the Ro- 
man (jatholics and others. 

B 

B ^bf). The second letter of the Roman 
alphabet, corresponding to, and in form derived 
from, the Gr Beta., and Heb. Beik ; repr. the 
sonant labial mute, or lip-voice stop consonant. 
PI. Bees, B's, Bs. 

II. Used to indicate serial order, with the value of 
second, as (b., hi) the left-hand page or verso of a leaf, 
the second column of a page. Also spec. : i. Mus. : In 
England the 7th note of the scale of C major, called 
H in Germany, where B means the English B flat 
(=Bb, Fr. i? lynd), a semitone lower than B. 2. In 
Law, etc., B is put for a second or another person or 
thing. 3. Alg. (see A. II). 

m. Abbrerviations. i. B. (Musi) Bass, Basso. B. 
(Chew.) Boron, b., h., born. B. (in Academical de- 
grees) Bachelor, or L baccalauretcs, as B.A. (or A.B.) 
Bachelor of Arts, etc. B. (b.) in Cricket * Byes l3. 
bowled by. B.B.C. British Broadcasting Corporation 
(orig. Company); B.C. Before Christ; B. and S. 
Brandy-and-soda; B.V. (Beata Virgo) The Blessed 
Virgin. 

2. B. or B. fiat Aoc. lot hug (Cimex leciularius). 

fBa, V. rare. ME. [Cf. OF. haer, beer, to 
gape.] To kiss, as a child -1529. 

Baa (ba), v. 1586. [Echoic.] To bleat. 

He’s a Lambe indeed, that baes like a Beare Cor. ii. 
i. 12- Hence Baa sh. the bleat of a sheep or lamb. 
Baa-lamb, a lamb (nursery-word). 

fjBaal (b<?i*al). PI. Baalim. ME. [Heb. 
ba'al lord.] The chief male deity of the Phoe- 
nician andCanaanitish nations ; ifr<z«jr/;falsegod. 

Peer and Baalim Forsake their temples dim Milt. 
Hence Ba*alis]i a, of or belonging to B. ; idolatrous. 
Ba*alism, the worship of B. ; idolatry. Ba*alist, 
a worshipper of B. ; iransf. a worshipper of false gods 
or idols ; var. Ba'adite a. (All applied in 17th c. to 
the R.C worship.) 

Bab, earlier f. Babe (now dial.). 

Bab, dial. f. Bob, a bait for eels, 

Ba*bal, var. of papa, papa. 
tlBa*ba 2 , 1864. [Fr.] A light plum-cake. 
Ba-bacoote. 1880. [ad. Malagasy.] A species 
of lemur {Lichanoius brevicaudaius). 

Babbie, babby. Sc. and n. dial. f. Baby. 

Ba*bbit, V. 1875. [See next.] To line with 
Babbit-metal. Hence Ba*bbiting, a fitting of 
Babbit-metal. 

Babbit-metal. 1875. [Also BahMfs metal ; 
f. inventor’s name.] A soft alloy of tin, anti- 
mony, and copper, used in journal-bearings, 
etc., to diminish friction. 

Babblative (bse-blativ). 1583. [f. Babble 
V. + -ATiVE,] Given to babbling. , 

Babble (bse*b’l), v. ME. [prob. f. the in- j 
fantile ba, ba (with freq. suffix -/<?); cf. prattle, \ 
and F. babiller. Perh. affected in sense by Ba- \ 
bel.'\ I. intr. To utter inarticulate or indistinct 
sounds, like a child. 2. To talk childishly, j 
to prattle; to talk incoherently, or foolishly; to 
utter meaningless words ME. 3. To talk ex - 1 
cessively ; to chatter 1510. Also iransf. of | 
streams, birds, hounds, etc. 4. trans. To utter | 
with meaningless iteration; to prate ME. 5. 
To reveal by chattering. Cf- blab. 1562. j 

a Along tongu'd babling Gossip Tit. A. iv. ii. 150. i 
3. Echo babling by the mountain's side Sir W. Tones. 

6 Who heareth all, And all bableth 1562. Hence 
a*bblement, fBa'blery, idle or unseasonable 
chatter. Ba*bbUngly adv. Ba’bblisb a. full of 
idle talk; var. Ba*bbly. 

Babble (bse-bl), sh. 1460. [f, the vb. Cf. 
F. babil.\ i. Inarticulate speech, as of infants 
1688. 2. Idle, foolish, or unseasonable talk 

1460. 3. Confused murmur, as of a stream 1616. 

X. The babes, their b. Tennyson. 3. This Sack has 
fill’d my head so full of babies, I am almost mad 
Beaum. & Fl. 

j Babbler (bae-bbi). 1530. [f. the vb.] i. 

' A foolish or idle talker, a chatterer. 2. A prat- 
ing gossip; a blabber 1580. 3. A hound that 

gives tongue too freely 1732. 4. Name for the 

Long-leggedThrush, on account of its note 1839. 

a. For who will open hiraselfe to a Blab or a B. 
Bacon, var. fBa’belard. 

Babe (b^b). ME. [? short for ^haban. 
Superseded iii ordinary use by Baby. Babe, 
not baby, is used in the Bible. ] i. An infant. 
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t2. =B-\by sb. 2. -1595. z- fig- —Baby 5^. 5. 
1526. 

3. Boies in Christ'. iie\%ly-made converts to Chris- 
tianity. Even babes in Carist are in a sense perfect 
Wesley. Hence Ba'bebood, infancy. Ba’belet, 
a tiny babe. fBa'beship. Ba*bish a. infantile, 
silly (arch.). fBa'bishly adv. tBa-bisbness. 
l^bel (b<?*bel). ME. [a. Fleb. babel, Baby- 
lon; assoc, in Genesis with the idea of ‘ confu 
Sion It has no known Semitic root.] i. The 
city and tower, described in Gen. xi, where the 
confusion of tongues took place ; hence a. a lofty 
structure; b. a visionary scheme. 2. A scene 
of confusion ; a confused assemblage 1625 3. 

A confused turbulent medley of sounds 1529. 

1. Therfor was calHd the name of it B., for there was 

confoundid the lippe of all the erthe Wyclif Gen. xi 
9. 2- The whole b. of sectaries joined against the 

church Swift. Hence Ba'beldom, noisy confusion. 
tBa'belish a. noisily confused. Ba'belism, noisy 
confusion of speech ; strange utterance. Ba*belize 

to make a b. ofl 

rBa*bery. ME. [? orig. f. bahwynrie, Ba- 
boonery ; in later use, f. Babe, Baby sb. 4.] 
Grotesque ornamentation in architecture and 
books ; grotesque absurdity. 
ljBabil^d(babil^a*r, bse'bilaid). 1802- [F., 
f. babiller*, cf. BABBLER 4.] The CHATTERER, 
a small bird. 

Babingtonite (bse'biqt^nsit). 1837. [f. Dr. 
Babington.'] Min. A bisilicate of iron and lime, 
with manganese and magnesia, found in green- 
ish-black crystals in Norway, and elsewhere. 
tBa’bion. 1599. [a. F„ formed on * a radicle 
bab found in babiole’ (Littrd). App. identified 
in Eng, with baboon.'] A baboon; an ape; ap- 
plied to persons -1624. 

Babiroussa, -russa (babir 27 *sa). 1696. [f. 
Malay bdbi hog 4* rdsa deer.] Zool. A species 
of wild hog [Babirussa alfurus) found in the 
islands of Eastern Asia, The upper canine 
teeth, in the male, pierce the lip and grow up- 
wards and backwards like horns. Also called 
Hog-deer, Indian Hog, Homed Hog. 
t!fe‘bisll, V. 1460. [? f. OF. bauhiss-, bauhir ; 
perh. influenced by babish adj.] To scoff at, 
scorn; to treat as mere children -1549. 

Bable, old sp. of Babble. 

{[Baboo (ba*b«). 1782. [Hindi.] orig. « our 
Mr. or Esquire ; hence, A native Hindoo gen- 
tleman; also, a native clerk who ^VTites English; 
occas. used of a Bengali, with a superficial Eng- 
lish education. 

Baboon (bab w-n). ME. [a.F bahuin, mod. 
babouin, or ad. med.L. babewynus. Of unknown 
origin.] ti. A grotesque figure (?of a baboon 
in sense 2) used in architecture, etc. -1592. 2. 
A member of one of the divisions of theSimiadx 
or Monkeys, distinguished by a long dog-like 
snout, large canine teeth or tusks, ^ capacious 
cheek-pouches, and naked callosities on the 
buttocks; they are mostly inhabitants of Africa 
ME. cf. dr/e 1500. 

2. His forehead low as that of a b. Macaulay.^ Comb. 
b.-bird, Threncedus MilUaris, with a note like that 
of a b. Hence Baboo’nery, a colony of baboons 
(cf. rookery); baboonish condition, or behaviour, 
Baboo'nisb a. baboon-like. 
llBaboucbeCbabw'/). 1695. [a. F., ad. (ult.) 
Pers., f. pd foot + posh covering.] A Turkish or 
oriental slipper. 

{{Babui'iia. 1882. [fern, of modlL.babuinus, 
= F. babouine.^ A female baboon. 

Baby (b|J*bi), sb. ME. [Dim. of Babe, 
which it has superseded in familiar use,] i. 
An infant of either sex. (F ormerly — child ; now, 
usually, an infant ‘ in arms *.). fa. A doll, 
puppet -1721. ts. The small image of oneself 
reflected in the pupil of another’s eye ; hence, 
to look babies -1682. 4. pi. Pictures in books : 

cf. Babery. Still in n, dial. 1598. Alsoy%; 

Comb. X. passing into adj. = young ; small or di- 
minutive of its kind, as b. car, grand, jib 1873. 
2. b.'farmer, one who takes infants to nurse for 
payment, whence baby-farming, etc.; -bouse, a 
doll’s house; -jumper, a frame suspended by 
an elastic attachment, so that a young child se- 
cured in it may exercise its limbs; -like a. in- 
fantile ; adv. as a baby^ does. Hence Ba*by- 
hood, the period or condition of infancy; babies 
collectively; babyishness. So Ba’bydom (rare). 
Ba*byi8h a. childish, simple, silly. Ba*byi8h-ly 
adv., -ness. Ba'byism, babyhood ; babyishness ; 
babyish phrase or action. Baby o’latry (nonce-wdl), 
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baby-worsBtp. Ba’bvsliip, hahyhaod\ the perso- 
nality of a baby. 

Baby (b<?i* 5 i), v, 1742. [f. prec.] To treat 
as a baby. 

Babylon (ba-bilan), ME. [a. L., Gr. 

Heb. Bdhel?^ The capital of the 
Chaldee Empire; also, the mystical Babylon of 
the Apocalypse ; whence, used polemn^lly of 
the papal power, and rhetorically of any great 
and luxurious city. 

The approach . . to mighty Babylon [ = London] 
Byron. Hence Babyio’iiic a, = Babylonian a, 
fBabylo'nical a, of or belonging to B. ; hence 
/fe"- a- Romish, popish ; b. Babel-iike, tumultuous. 
tBabylo'nicaily adv, Ba'bylonism, tAiT.. Pop- 
ery ; a Babylonian word or phrase. Ba^bylonize v, 
to make Babylonian. 

Babylonian (^btsbil^u-nian). 1564. [f, L., 
Gr. Ba; 3 u\art'<os.] i. adj^ Of or belonging to 
Babylon; hence a, huge; tb.^pish; c. (cf, 
Rev^ xvii. 4) scarlet. 2. sh. An inhabitant of 
Babylon ; hence fig. ta. papist; b. astrologer, 
Babylonish. (baibildTu’niJ), 1535. I. Of, 
belonging to, or made at Babylon. 2. A?", ta. 
Popish ; b. Babel-lilce, confused in language. 

1, A c<»tly l^bilonish garment Josfu vii. 21. a. A 
B. dialect, Waich learned pedants much aflfect Butler. 
jlBac (bsek). 1672. [Fr.] I. Aflat-bottomed 
French ferry-boat; a ferry. 3, \ti Brewing z.Txd. 
Distilling ; see Back sb.^ 
jjBacalao (ba&kala*< 7 ), 1555. \K.^^.bacallao 
cod-fish.] Cod-fish. 

Bacc^aarean (baekalp’iz'an), a. 1845. [f. 
med.L. baccalaureus + -an .] Befitting a bache- 
lor. 

Baccalaureate (b^alg-rii/t). 3625. [ad. 
med L, haccalaureatus^ f. as prec.] i. The 
U niversity degree of bachelor. 3. = Bachelor 
1696, 3. quasi-fl^. in B, sermon ; a farewell 

discourse to a graduating class. (U . S.) 1864. 

11 Baccara, -at (bakara). 1866. [a. F.] A 
game at cards played for money between a 
banker and punters. 

Baccate (bae*k^it), a. 1830. [ad.L.^^zcfa///!.] 

1, Bearing berries; baedferous 1836. 2. Berry- 
like 1830. So Ba'ceated ppl, a. tset with 
pearls; berry-beanng. 

Bacchant (bas'kanal). 1536. [ad. L. hae- \ 
clianalis, also bacca-, baca-, f. Bacchus^ Gr. 
Ba«xo 5 .] A. adj, i- Of or pertaining to Bac- 
chus or his worship 1550. 2, Riotously drunk- 
en, roystering 1711. 

B. sb. I. A devotee of Bacchus ; a Bacchant or 
Bacchante 1590. 2. A drunken reveller 1832. 

3. (Usu. pi.) A festival in honour of Bacchus. 

[L. Bacchanalia.) 1616. 4. An orgy 1536. 5. 

A dance or song in honour of Bacchus r6^. 6. 
A scene of revelry painted or sculptured 1753. 

I, The riot of the tipsie Bachanals Mids, If. v. i. 48. 

4. At their debauches and bacchanals Burke. 5. Shall 
\vc daunce now the Egyptian Backenals Shaks. 

I! Bacchanalia (baekan^i-lia), sh, pi. 1633. 
[L.; see prec. Formerly treated in Eng. as 
sing., with pi, -as.'] i. The festival held in 
honour of Bacchus 1753. a. Drunken revelry; 
an orgy 1633. t3. A drinking-song; cf. Bac- 

CHANALr^. 5. 1651, t4. = Bacchanal 6. 1662, 
Bacchanalian, (baekan^dian), a. {sb.) 1565. 

[f. L. bacchanalis, BACCHANAL -b-AN.] i. Of, 
connected with, or relating to Bacchanals 1622. 

2. Marked by, connected with, or given to 

dmnken revelry 1565. 3. sb. A drunken re- 

veller, a tippler 1617. 

a. B. writers Johnson, tones H. Stanley. Hence 
Bacchanalisuiisin, Ba'cclianalls]n,b. practices, 
drunken revelry. Bacchana'lianly adv. 
Bacdhanalize (b3e*kanabh),ti. 1656. [a. 
F. bacchanaliser \ see Bacchanal and -iZE.] 
I. intr. To indulge in revelry, a. trans. To 
turn into drunken revelry. 

Bacchant (bsekint). 1699. IpAX^.Bacchan- 
Um^ sb. (in L, fern, only), f. baccharit ad. Gr. 

!• sb, A priest, priestess, or vo- 
tary of Bacchus ; hence ^ a drunken reveller, a. 
adj. Baccius-worshipping, wine-loving 1800. 
Hence Baccha*ntic a. of or pertaining to the 
bacchants. | 

Bacchante (baka*nt, bse’kant, bakse*ntr). 
1797. [a. F. hacckante, ad. L. Bacchaniem ; 
s^e prea The first pronunc. is after Fr. ; the 
It , favoured by the frequent pi. (of 
both -gendersj ^Bacchantes (-aerntfr) after L. ] i . 


sb. A priestess or female votary of Bacchus, 2. 
aitrih. as adj.\ cf. Bacchant 1821. 

Bacchar, baccar (bae’kar). 1551. [a. L. 
bacc[h)ar, hacc{h)ar£s (also used), a, Gr. Ba/tna- 
piSj BaKxot.(HS (‘ a Lydian wd.').j Bat. A plant 
variously identified. {Baccharis is now applied 
to an American genus of Compos Use.) 
BacchariN..in cngHshesage of hienisalem Turner. 

Bacchic (bae*kik), a. 16^. [ad. L. Bacchi- 
ens, a. Gr.] i. Of or pertaining to Bacchus or 
his w’orship. 2. Frenzied like a votary’ of Bac- 
chus ; riotously drunken, jovial 1699. ta. (absol. 
as) sb. A drinking-song 1676. tBa'cchical a. 
j| l^cchius (haksvffs). 1589. [L., a. Gr, Ban- 
X€ioi (sc. irotk),] A metrical foot of three syl- 
lables, one short and two long. 

11 Bacchus (b«*k^s). 1496. [L., a. Gr, Bd*- 
Xoy.] The god of wine; hence^ wine, 
^edferous (bsksi’f^rss), a. 1656. [f. L. 
baccifer, f. bacca ; see -fer and -ous.] Berry- 
bearing, producing berries. 

Bacciform (bse'ksif^im), a. 1839. [ad. mod. 
L. bacciformis; see -FORM,] Berry-shaped. 
Baccivorous (bieksi*vor33\ 1661. [f.L. 
bacca -f- -^vorus -J- -OUS .] Berry-eating. 

Baccy (bas-ld). 1833. Colloq. Altered f. 
bacca, bacco, clipped ff. ToBACCa 
Bacharach (ba‘x^X> bae-karsek). 1620. 
A town on the Rhine giving its name to a wine 
formerly esteemed, var. Back-rac(k. 
fBache. OE. [?] The vale of a stream or 
rivulet -1494, 

Bachelor (bsetj^ai). ME. \p..OY.hacheier 
: — L. type *baccalaris, prob. conn. w. bacca- 
laria, ?a grazing farm, f, bacca iotvacca\ thus 
baccalarius would be one employed on it.] i. 
A young knight who followed the banner of an- 
other; a novice in arms. [Hence the suggest- 
ed derivation from Bas Chevalier.] Hence, 
b. Knight Bachelor, a simple knight ; the full 
title ofa gentleman who has been knighted 1609. 
fa. A junior member, or ‘ yeoman of a trade- 
guild, or City Company -1809. 3* A man or 

woman who has taken the first degree at a uni- 
versity. [In this sense latinized as baccalanus, 
and altered by a pun to baccalaurezts.] M E, 4. 
An unmarried man (of marriageable age) ME. 
t5. A single woman. B. JoNS. 

4. His wife I . .1 haue heard him sweare he was a 
bachiler Dekker. 

Comb. Bacbeloris or Bachelors^ Buttons: 
Herb, any of various flowers of round or button.like 
form; orig. the double variety of Ranunculus acrisx 
also the Tansy, 

Hence Ba'chelofdom, the estate or body of ba- 
cbelors collectively. Ba'chelorhood, the state or 
quality of ab. Ba'Chelori sm,a babit or peculiarity 
of a b. Ba'Chelorly a. badidor-likc. 

Ba*chelorshi.p. 1591. i. The state of 
being a bachelor, i. e , unmarried, ts . The state 
or position of a knight bachelor 1611. 3, The 

standing of a Bachelor of Arts, etc. 1656. 
tBa*chelry, ME. [a. OF, bctchelerie^ f. hache- 
ler\ see Bachelor. J i. The quality ofa young 
knight; prowess. 3. Bachelors collectively : a. 
Young knights as a class. (Cf. chivalry) -1656. 
b. A body of immamed men -1615. 

Bacillary (bse*silari), a. 1865. [ad. mod. 
L, bacillariiis, f. L. bacillus little rod. Cf. F. 
bacillaire.] Of, pertaining to, or consisting of 
little rods. So Baci*lliform a, rod-shaped. 
i| Bacillus (basid^s). FI. bacilli. 1883. [late 
L. (in Isidore), dim. dihaculus, var. (sibaculum.] 
Nat. Hist. A genus of Schizomyceiie, microsco- 
pic vegetable organisms of the lowest grade a- 
mong what were called Infusoria. Dist. from 
Bacterium by its larger size and mode of repro- 
duction. First described by MiiUer ante 1850. 
Bacin, badnet, obs. ff. Basin, Basinet. 
Back (baek), sbX [Com. Tent. : OE. bstc 
(neut.) : — OTeut. ^^hako-iyr). Cf. Ridge.] I. 
Improperly. The convex surface of the body of 
man and vertebrated animals which is adjacent 
to the spinal axis, and opposite to the belly. It 
extends from the neck and shoulders to the 
extremity of the backbone. 3. a. In man, 
the hinder surface of the body, that which is 
turned upon those who are left behind OE. b. 
that part of the body which is the special reci- 
pient of clothing ME. c. the part which bears 


burdens OE. d. In animals, the upper surface 
opposite to that on which they move or rest ME. 

X The Army broken, And but the backes of Britaines 
to be seen Cymb v. iii. 6 . Borrow. . of thy backe and 
thi belly Latimer. Wrongs more then our backe can 
beare Tit. A. iv. iii. 48. 

IL fransf. 1. That side or surface of any ob- 
ject which IS opposite to the face or front, or side 
approached or contemplated ; e.g. the convex 
side of the hand ; the under side of a leaf ; the 
convex part of a book; the thick edge of a knife 
ME. 2, The side of any object away from the 
spectator, the other or farther side 1645. 

I. He put his name at the b. of a bill Sheridan. 2. 
Passing by the b. of the Goodwin Sand 1704. 

m. Parts of things having relation, or analo- 
gous in position, to the back. ti. pL Clothes 
-ME. t2. A back-plate -1695. Also^^. 3. 
I'he hind part ; e.g. ofa garment, a chair, etc. 
1530. 4. The rear of an armed force {arch.) 

1597* tfi. A following; backing -1662, 

3, A chair without a b. 1670. 4. He leaues his backe 

vnarm’d 2 Hen. /K, i. iii. 79, 

IV. fig. The surface of a river, the waves, 
etc., as bearing burdens 1610. a. The ridge of 
a hill, tof the nose 1615. 3- The keel and kel- 
son of a ship 1692. 

I. I saw him beate the surges vnder him, And ride 
vpon their backes Temp. ii. i. 115. 3. A.. ship with 

her b. broken 1883. 

Phrases ; a. With preps. A tike h. of ; behind, close 
behind, as in supporting, pursuing, etc. Behind the 
h. o/\ {emphatic for) behind ; in the absence of b. 
With verbs. To break the h. of : {figh to overburden ; 
to finish the hardest part oC To put or set vp ike b. : 
to arch it as angry cats do ; to anger. To turn the A: 
to flee ; to turn ike h. upon : to abandon. To be or 
lie on otters b. ; to be laid up, to be afflicted. 
aiirib. ; ba’Ckache^ pain in the back 1601. 

Back (bsek), 53.2 1682. [a. Du. trough, 

a. F. bac (see Bag).] A tub, trough, vat ; esp. 
as used by brewers, etc. 

Back (bask), a. 1490. [Back 5^.1 used 
attrib. ; also partly Back cuIv. used ellipt. ; cf. 
Back-.] i. Situated at the back, behind, or 
away from the front; remote, as in b. blocks 
(Australia), settlement \ mean, obscure, as in 

b. slum. (KThe superl. Backmost is still in use.) 

3. In arrear; behindhand 1523. 3. Reversed, 
as in b. current, b. smoke 1857. 

Back (bsek), v. ME. [ABack sb.'^] 1. To 
cover the back ; to put a back to 1793 ; to 
form the back of 1826. 2. (Cf. Back xl.^) To 

support physically, materially {esp. by a bet), or 
morally 1548 ; in Sporting, of dogs ; To follow 
the lead of a dog that points i860. 3* To mount, 
ride*on (ahorse) 1592. 4. To write at the back 
of (a bill, cheque, etc.) 1768 ; to print on the 
back. 5. trans. To set, lay, or incline back ; 
esp. by reversing the action ; as, to back a boat, 
a locomotive engine, etc. 1707. 6. intr. To 

move back, or in the reverse direction, as the 
wind i486. 7. To lie with the back on 1891. 

I. To b. a book {modi]. The chalk cliffs which b. 
the beach Huxley. 2. A troup of Demi-lances to b. 
them 1548. Phr. To b. an. anchor, rope, or chain to 
reinforce with another. Which Godly course Augustine 
backeth 1612. To h. a horse 1699. To h. ike field*. 
to bet on the rest of the horses, a^inst the favourite. 
To b. one’s opinion with a wager Byron. Phr. To b, 
up*, to support or second; esp. in Cricket, ofa fielder or 
batsman. 5. To b. a sail, a yard*, to lay it aback so 
that the wind may retard the ship. Phr. To b. the 
oars. 6. Phr. To b. out ; to move out backwards 
without turning; fig. to retreat out of a difficulty. 
To b. down, to descend as one does from a ladder. 

Alsoyfr* 

Back (bsek), adv. ME. [Aphet f. Aback, 
OE. on 3 aftr=into or in the rear. ] i. Toward 
the rear (often with the vb. omitted) ; away 
from the front, or from the actual or ordinary 
position ME, a. Away from an engagement 
or undertaking 1783. 3. Backward in time 171 1. 

4. In the reverse direction, so as to return to a 

former place, or condition 1535 ; in reversal of 
action or change of any kind (often with Again) 
1607. Also Hlipt. 5. In return, requital, re- 
taliation 1599. 6. At a point or distance be- 
hind ME. 7. In a state of check 1535. 8. In 

time past, ago 1796. 9. Behindhand, in ar- 

rear 1875. 

I, B. with that leg 1590. B., beardless boy Scott, 
The angel of the Lord rolled b. the stone Matt, xxviii. 

2. To force b. a bolt {mod.), a. To go b, from one’s 
word Macaulay. 3. B. to the days of Solomon Steele, 

4. The whole country fell b. into heathenism Free- 
MAN. ellipt. To be b. =s Fr. itre de reiour. 5, To 
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answe? h. (mcd,). Hence 3 .-answ€rj -taikj im- 

plying rudeness or insolence. '7, The Lord hath kept 
thee h, from honour A'umL xxiv. ii. 8. Dug up, a 
few years b. Southey. 

Phrases, B* and forth \ backwards and forwards, to 
and fro. Back cf'. back from, behind. (In U.S.) 

Back-, in comb, is used in many relations, 
substantive, adjective, and adverbial (rarely 
verbal’, and the combs, are usually self-expla- 
natory* The use of the hyphen is often optional, 
especially when back can be viewed as an adj. 

special Combs, z b.-bar, a bar in the chimnej’ to 
hang a vessel on ; -casing a temporary 

shaft-lining of bricks, in front of which the permanent 
lining is built; -chain, a chain that passes over a 
cart-saddle to support the shafts of a cart ; -draught, 
a draught of air backward, a hood for producing this 
in afire; -flap, -fold { = back-slmiier)\ -hair, the 
long hair at the back of a woman’s head ; -lining, in 
Archii., the piece of a sash-frame parallel to the 
pulley-piece and next to the jamb on either side; 
•links, the links in a parallel motion which connect 
the air-pump rod to the beam ; -painting, the method 
of painting mezzotinto prints, pasted on glass, with oil 
colours ; -pater-noster, the Lord's Prayer repeated 
backwards as a charm, a muttered curse ; -pres- 
sure, in the steam-engine, the resistance of the atmo- 
sphere or waste-steam of the piston ; -rest, a guide 
attached to the slide-rest of a turning-lathe, to steady 
the work ; -rope (of a horse) = Backband ; NauU^ 
one leading inboard from the martingale ; -shift, in 
CoaBMimng, the second shift or set of hewers for the 
day ; -shutter, the part of a shutter which folds up 
behind ; -stop, in Cricket ~ Long-stop ; -sweep, in 
Shipbuildings^ that which forms the hollow of the top- 
timber; -swimmer, the hemipterous insect Noio- 
neciai -tack {.Sc. Law)^ a lease of land j^iyen by the 
mortgagee of it to the mortgagor on condition of pay- 
ment of rent till redeemed ; t-timberCjfcc. for) cloth- 
ing; t-trick, ?a caper backwards in dancing {Tiuel, 
iV, L. iii. 131) ; -word (in La.ncsl)y withdrawal from a 
promise or from an accepted invitation, also dial, a 
rude answer ; -wort old name for the Com- 

frey {Symphytum qficmale). 

fBackare, baccare, interj. phr. 1553, 
[perh. joc.f. Back adv.^v'-aret L. inf. ending.] 
l^ck ! give place 1 Tam, Shr. ii. i. 72. 
]^<dcbaad(bae*kbffind). 1523. [f, Back^iJ. 
-i- Band.] A broad leather strap, or iron chain, 
passing over a cart-saddle, and serving to sup- 
port the shafts. 

tBa-ckt)ear, sb. 1598. f f. Back sb^ 2 c + 
Bear v,] In Forest Laws: The act of carrying 
on the back venison killed illegally. -1667 
tBa'Ck-berend, adj. (J>r. pple.') [OE. bsu- 
berende, f. bsec-{-beran ; see prec.] Bearing on 
the back : long used as a law-term to describe 
a thief caught thus carrying off stolen property. 
Backbite (b£B*kb9it),z>. ME. [f. Back 
+ Bite v,'] To detract from the character of, 
to traduce, speak ill of. Also absoL or inir. 

People will b. one another to any extent rather than 
not be amused Helps, Hence Ba*ckbi'ter, a secret 
calumniator. 

+Ba'Ckblow. 1642. [f. Back and adv. + 
Blow r(J-] A blow struck at the back or from 
behind. Also fig. (Cf. After-clap.) 

Jig. So many back-blows of fortune 1649. 
IKack-bo^d (bse-kboaid). OE. [f. Back 
j^.i] fi. = Larboard. Only in OE. 2. A 
board placed at, or forming, the back of any- 
thing, e.g. of a cart 1761. 3. A board attached 

to the rim of a water-wheel, to prevent the water 
from running off the floats into the interior of 
the wheel 1864. 4* A board held or strapped 

across the back to straighten the figure 1794 
HenceBaxkboaTdz/. to subject to the use of ab. 
Backbone (bse'kb^a’iO. ME. £f. Back i 
-f-BoNE. Still occas. hyphened.] i. The ver- 
tebral column, the spine. 2. transf. A main 
support or axis, or chief substantial part, e.g. 
the b. of a bicycle 1684- Z^fiS* main ele- 
ment ; mainstay 1 849. 4. Strength of character, 
stability of purpose, firmness 1865. 

I. Phr. To ihe backbone'.^ completely; English to 
the b. 1864* a. The Cordilleras, or b. of America 
Tylor. ^ The b. of our subject Earle, 4. A cha- 
racter destitute of b. 1865. 

Ba*ckcast, «. i8i8. [f. Back adv. 

+Cast j<^.] a throw back; a reverse, 
Ba*ck-cast, ppl. a, 1580. [£ Back adv. -f 
Cast #/<?.] Cast backwards. 
Badk-door(bae*k|do»’j). 1530. [f. Backct. 
4 - Door.] i, a door at the back of a building, 
etc. ; a secondary or private entrance, ^n fig , ; 
also Unworthily secret 1611. 

a. The backe doore . . Of the vnguarded hearts Shaks. 


Backed (baskt). ME. [£ Back sb. and v? 

I . adj. Having a back, background, or backing"; 
esp. in comh.s as broad-hacked. 2. pple. and a. 
SupportedT at the back, etc. (See the vb. ) 1589. 
Backea (baj-k'n), v. 1649. [f. Back ; cf. 
lessen T o put, keep, or throw back ; to retard. 

Now rare, tn, inir. To draw back 1748. 
Back-end (b0e*k,e*nd), 1617. [LBack^z. 
-f End. Cf. Fore-end.] i. The hinder of 
two ends. 2. The later part of a season ; (ab- 
sol.) of the year: The late autumn 1820. 
Backer (bae'koi), sb. 1583. [f. Back v .1 

1. A supporter ; esp. one who bets on a horse or 

event, or supports by money or credit. 2. 
A rchii. A narrow slate at the back of a broad 
square one where it begins to get narrow 1823. 
•f-Ba-cker, a. compar. 1564. [f. Back a."] 
Farther back, hinder. So d-Ba'chermost. 

Backet (bm'ket). Sc. 1789. [a. F. baquei^ 
dim. of bac^ Back Shallow wooden trough. 

Backfe.ll'b3e*kfg*l). 1676. [f. Back and 
j^.] fi. A grace in old English music. 2. A 
fall on the back in wrestling. Often fig. 1838. 
3. A lever in the coupler of an organ 1880. 
Back-fire (bse*kfoisu),r3. 1897. [BACKadv., 
Back-.] A premature explosion in the cylinder 
of a gas or oil engine, tending to drive the piston 
in a direction reverse to that in which it should 
travel. Also as vb.. and said of the engine. So 
Ba*ck-firmg vbl. sb. 

Back-forma^tion, 1887. [Back adv.'] 
Formation of a seeming root-word from a word 
which might be (but is not) a derivative of it, 
as burgle from burglar. 

Backfriend (bse-kfremd). 1472. [f. Back 
sb. or advi\ fi. A pretended friend ; an un- 
avowed enemy -1827. a. A backer 1599. 
Backgame (b2e-kg^:m). 1718, = next. 

Backgammon (baekgm-mon). 1645. [App. 
^back-game, -play (ME. gamen). because the 
pieces are often obliged to go backj\ 1. A 
game played on aboard consisting of two tables | 
(usu. hinged together), with draughtsmen whose 
moves are determined by throws of the dice. 

2. spec. A victory in which the winner has 
borne all his men off, before the loser has 
carried all his men to his own table 1883. 

Background (bag-kgrannd). 1672. [f.BACK 
J I . The ground or surface lying behind the 
objects which occupy the foreground', esp. as 
represented in any of the Arts of Design 1752. 
Also fig. 2. Retirement, obscurity 1779, 

X. Ranger retires to the b. Wycherley. a. Keep 
your madness in the h. Shefidak. Hence Ba*ck- 
ground V. to form a b. to, Mrs, BroVt'kinc, 
Back-band (bse'kihje ad), 1657. [f. Back 
adv.] A. sb. i. The hand turned backwards 
in making a stroke, as (at Tennis) in taking 
balls at the left hand, hence the left-hand play 
or court. Henceyf^. a. Handwriting with the 
letters sloped backwards (mod.), B. attrib. — j 
Back-handed 1695. ! 

Back-banded (bse’khaended), a. 1813. [f. 
the J I. With the back of the hand. a. 
Directed backwards, or with the hand or arm 
crossing the body, as a sword-cut ; sloping 
backwards, as handwriting. Z^fig* ta. Back- 
ward, remiss; b. Indirect 1817. 

3. A back-handed reminder Dickens. Hence Back- 
bamdedness. 

Back-hander. 1836. [f. as prec.] i. A 
blow with the back of the hand. Also fig. a. 
An extra glass of wine out of turn, the bottle 
being passed back 1854. 

a. I will take a b., as Clive don’t seem to drink 
Thackefay. 

Badcing (bse-kig), vhl. sb. 1596. [f. Back 
The action of Back v, i. The action of 
supporting at the back. a. The mounting of a 
horse ; the breaking in of a colt to the saddle 
1607. 3. Retardation 1649. 4. Motion back- 

wa^, esp. of the wind 1686. 5. iechn. a. Print- 
ing. ‘ Perfecting ’ a sheet by printing it also on 
the back. b. Bookbinding. Preparing the back 
with glue, etc, before putting on the cover. 6. 
That which backs ; a body of supporters ; that 
which forms a back or hinder part 1793. 

X. Call you that b. of your friends? a plague vpon 
such b, Shaks. 

Back-lash (bae-klaej). 1863. Mech. The 
jarring reaction or striking back of a wheel or 


set of w heels in a piece of mechanism, when the 
motion is not uniform or when sudden pressure 
is applied, var. Ba*cfc4as1iing, 

Back-log (bse*k I 1684. [£Back<j.] A 
large log placed at the back of the fire, (Chief- 
ly m U.b.) 

Backmost (bse-kmdst), a. suferL 1782. [f. 
B ACK /r. ; after foremost^ etc, ] Most to the back, 
hindmost, var. Baxkermdst. 

Back-piece (bae*kpis). 1 586. [f. Back sb. 
or <7.] I , A piece of armour protecting the back. 
Also fig. a. The piece w hich forms the back 1838. 
^ck-plate (bse-kpl^it). 1656. [f. as prec.] 
I. A plate of armour for the back. a. A plate 
placed at or forming the back 1772. 
i Ba'Ck-ra-cket. 1608. [f. Back advd\ The 
return of a ball in tennis; fig. a ' tu quoque *. 
Backs, sb. (//.) 1535. Leather-trade. The 
thickest and best-tanned hides. 

Back-set (b3e*kset),jA 1721. \J.Back adv."] 

1. A setting back; a reverse, relapse, (orig. Sc.) 

2. An eddy or counter-current 1882. 

Ba ckse*t, v. 1573. [f. as prec, + Set v.] 
ti. To set upon in the rear. ^ 2. (in U.S.) To 
re-plough in the autumn prairie-land ploughed 
in the spring 1883. 

Ba‘Ck-se«ttler. 1809, [f, back-settlement; 
see Back a. i.] One who lives in the back 
settlements of a colony or new country. 
Backstieesli, var. of Baksheesh. 
Backside. 1489. [f. Back a. Now pro- 
nounced as two words, exc. in sense 3.] i- 
The hinder or back part ; the back, the rear. 

3. The back premises ; also, the privy. Now 

dial. 1541. 3. (bae'kssid). The posteriors or 

rump 1500. t4. - Back sb. II. i. -1720. ts. 

\fig. The reverse side; the opposite -1695. 

^ Just the very b. of Truth Congreve. 

Backsight (bse‘k|Soi*t). i860. [f.BACKa/fe.] 
a. In Surveying, a sight or reading taken back- 
wards, or towards the point of starting, b. The 
sight of a nfle nearer the stock. 

Back-slang (baekislse-g). i860, [f. Back 
adv. ] Slang in which every word is pronounced 
backwards ; as ynnep for penny. 

Backslide (bse*kslai d), v. 1581. [f. Back 
adv. 4- Slide t/.] To slide back, in a fig. sense; 
to fall away, ep. in religious faith and practice; 
to relapse. Hence Ba cksli’der, an apostate. 
tBa*ck-staiflf. 1627. [f. Back sb .1 A qnad- 
rant for taking altitudes at sea, so named because 
the observer turned his back to the sun. 
Backstairs (bae-kste«-is). 1627. [f. Back 
a.'] I. Stairs at the back of a house; a secon- 
dary staircase 1654. a. esp. The private stairs 
in a palace, used for other than state visitors 
1627; also fig, 3. attrib. Of, pertaining to, or 
employing underhand intrigue at court, (Occ. 
backstair^ 1697. 

^ A b. influence and clandestine government Burke. 

Backstay (bae-kst^). i6a6. [f. Back a. or 
jA] I. Naut, {often pi.) Long ropes, slanting 
a little abaft, extending from the upper mast- 
heads to the sides of the ship ; used to second 
the shrouds in supporting the masts. Cf, A- 
STAYS. a. gen. A stay or support at the back; 
e.g. in Printing, a leather strap to check the 
carriage of a printing-press 1864. 

BacKster (bsekstoi). 1867. A fiat piece of 
wood or cork, strapped on the feet for walking 
over loose beach. 

Backster, obs. f. Baker. Hence -fBa-ck- 
stress, a female baker, 

Back-stitcli (bseksti-tj), 1611. [f. Back 
adv. j A method of sewing in which, for every 
new stitch, the needle enters behind, and comes 
out in front of, the end of the previous one. 
Hence Backstitch v. to sew thus. 

Back-stroke (bse’kiStrJu'k), 1674. [IBack 

adv."] A stroke in return; a recoil; also, aback- 
handed stroke. 

Back-sword (bae'kisoaud). arch. 1611. [f. 
Back sb. ] 1. A sword with only one cutting 

edge. a. A single-stick; hence b. fencing exer- 
cise with it 1 699. 3, A fencer with backsword 
or single-stick 1672. Hence Back'swoxding; 
Back-swo'rdxnan. 

tBa*ck-waTd, sh. ME. Rear-guard, rear- 
ward -1580. " 

Backward (bse’kwoid). ME, [orig. aphet; 
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f. Abackward; later referred to Back.] A. 
adv» I* Ie the direction of one's back, as with 
lean, push, etc.; b. With the face to the rear, 
as with go, ride, walk ME. fa. Of posi- 
tion ; Toward the back of a place {arch .) ; com- 
monly back, to, at, the back -1S12. 3* In the 

direction which is ordinarily behind one, or from 
which one is moving (arch.) ; commonly back, 
behind ME. 4. In the direction from which one 
has come. (Not properly used of persons or 
animals.) ME. 5. In the direction of retreat. 
(Usu. back.) ME. 6. fig. Towards a worse 
state. (More usu. back.) 1583. 7. Towards or 
in the past {arch.', commonly back) 1562. 8. 

In the reverse direction or order 1520; fig. the 
wrong way 1552. 

3. To look, turn the head h. 4. Like as an arowe . 
rcturneth not bacwarde 2 Esdras xvi. 16. B. and 
Jhrwardi to and fro; also fig. 5- Let them be 
driuen b., and put to shame Isa. i. 4. 8. What ]s Ab 

spcld b, with the horn on his head L.L. L. v. i. ^o. 
Phr. To ring the bells i. . to ring them beginning with 
the bass bclT, in order to give the alarm, etc. 

B. adj. [attrib. (often ellipt.) use of the adzK^ 

I. Directed to the rear 1552. a. Directed in the 
opposite way ; of or pertaining to return 1604. 
3. Reversed 1725. t4. Perverse, unfavourable 
-1605. t5« Placed towards or at the back -1819. 
6. Turning or hanging back from action ; re- 
luctant ; shy, bashful 1599. 7. Behindhand, 

late ; esp. of the season or crops 1616. 8. Reach- 

ing into the past 1650. 

а. Their b. course Oik. i. iil 38. ^ 6. Perish the man, 
whose mind is b. now Hen. V, iv. iii. 72. 7. A very b. 
scholar H um*. Hence Ba*clcward-ly ndv., -ness. 

C, sb, ti. lil> The hinder part of the body 
1627. 3. poet. The portion (of time) 1610. 

*. The dark b. and abisme of Time Temp. i. ii. sa 
f Ba*ckward, v. 1594. [f. the adj.] To put 
or keep back, retard ~i66o. 

Backwardation (bsekwoid^-Jan). 1850. [f. 
prec. vb., after retardation, etc,] Stock Ex- 
change. The percentage paid by a seller of stock 
for the privilege of postponing delivery till the 
next account or to any other future ^y. So 
tBackwardi*a*tioii, 

Backwards (bse-kwoidz), 1513. [f. Back- 
ward with advb. gen. -s.] A. * Backward 
adv. tB. = Backward a. {rare) -1683. 

Backwash (bse’kwgj^, sb. 1876. [f. Back 
adv, ] The motion of a recetbng wave ; a back- 
ward current. 

Ba*ckwash, v. 1775. [cf. prec. sb.] i. To 
affect with backwash 1882. 3, To clean the 

oil from wool after combing. 

Backwater (bse-kwpuw). ME. [f.BACKc. 
or adv.] ti. Water flowing in from behind 
-1577. 3* Water dammed back in its course, or 
that has overflowed in time of flood 1629. 3. 

Water dammed back for any purpose 1792. 4. 

A piece of water without current, par^lel to a 
river, and fed from it at the lower end by a back- 
flow 1863. 5. A creek or arm of the sea parallel 
to the coast, separated by a narrow strip of land 
from the sea, and communicating with it by 
barred outlets 1867. 6. A backward current of 
water 1830. 7. The swell of the sea thrown 

back from contact with a solid body; e.g. with 
the paddles of steamboats. Also attrib. 1838. 

б. A kind of b., or eddying swirl Carlyle. 7. The 
b. cast from the paddles 1865, 

Back-way (bse'kw^i). 1577. [f. Back al\ 
A way at, or to the back; hence, a bypath. 

Backwoods (bse'kwu*dz). 1834. [LBack 
a] Wild, imdeared forest land ; e,g, that of 
North America, Also attrib^ Hence Back- 
woo'dsmaa, a settler in the backwoods. 

Bacon. (b3*kan). ME. [a. OF. bacon, -un 
med.L. baconeni), a. OHG. bacho ; — OTeut 
^hakou’- cogn. w. *bako-z Back j^.^] i. The 
back and sides of the pig, cured by salting, dry- 
ing, etc. Formerly dso ^ pork, ta. The car- 
case of a pig ; rarely a live pig -1768. fa, A 
rustic, a chaw-bacon 1596. 

3. On Bacons, on, what ye knaues? Yong men must 
Hue I Hen. IV, ii. ii. 93. 

Phr, To save onds b. % to escape bodily injury or loss. 
Hence Ba'couer, a pig fit for being made into h. 
Baconian (bfikdamidn), a. and sb. 18 la. 
p. Lord Btf^<7« + -IAN.] I. Pertaining to, an 
adherent of, the experimental and inductive 
system of philosophy taught by him. 3. Per- 

taining to, an advocate of, the theory that Lord 


Bacon wTote the works attributed to Shakespeare 
1886. Hence Bacomianism. 

Bacony (b^i-koni), a. 1878. [f. Bacon 
-yL] Like bacon; fatty; esp. in a state of 
fatty"^ degeneration, as h. liver. 

Bacteiial (baskti»*rial,, ac. 1871. [f. Bac- 
TEKIUM -f -AL^.] BioL Of or pertaining to 
bacteria. ^ vars. Bacte’rian, Bacte*ric. 
Bactericidal (bsektiarisai’dal), a. [f. as 
prec. + L. -cidai^ Biol. Destructive to bacteria. 
Bacteriology {'bsektiarij^-lodgi). 1884. [£ 
Bacterium + -(ojlogy.] The science of bac- 
teria, Hence Bacte-'iiolo'gical a. 18S6. Bac- 
terioTogist, a student of b, Bacterio’seopy, 
microscopic investigation of bacteria. 
Bacterium (bsktH-rinm). PI. -a. 1847. 
[mod.L., ad- Gr. 0 cuerrjpLov, dim. of BaKrpov.] 
A genus of Schizomycetoe, microscopic unicellu- 
lar rod-shaped vegetable organisms, found in 
all decomposing animal and vegetable liquids. 
Hence Bacteri'tic a., marked by the (morbid) 
presence of bacteria. Ba*cteroid (better bactc- 
riozd), of the nature of, or allied to, bacteria. 
Batiile, var. of Bascule. 

Baculine (bse-kiiJkin),^?. 1710. [f. L. hacu- 
/2^?«+-rNE.] Of or pertaining to the stick, or 
to punishment by caning, etc. 

Baculite (ba2*ki«bit). 1822. [f. as prec. + 

-ITE.] Paloeont. A genus of fossil cephalopods, 
with chambered cylindrical shells. 
Baculometiy. [f. as prec. + Gr. -perpia.'] 
Measurement of distances or lines by means of 
a staff or staves, (Diets.) 

Bad (baed), a. (and sb.\ [ME. hadde (prob. 
repr. OE. boeddel hermaphrodite). Compared 
badder, haddest to 18th c. ; though Shaks. has 
only worse, worst, taken over from eroil, ill, after 
bad acquired that sense.] A. adj. I. In a pri- 
vative sense, i. Of defective quality or worth. 

3. Incorrect 1688. 3. Law. Not valid 1883. 

4. Unfavourable; that one does not like ME. 

I. Mete and drynke..it was ful poure and badde 
Chaucer. A b. correspondent i8;j3. B. air 1884. B. 
coin ; debased, false coin. (i. e. irrecoverable) debts. 
To go b. : to decay. With b. grace : unwillingly, z. 
To speak b. French 1767. B. form {mod. slang). B. 
shot : a wrong guess, p The claim is b. 1883. 4. The 
good fortune as the badde Gower. In a b. sense 1751. 

n. In a positive sense, i. Immoral, wicked 
ME. 3. Offensive, disagreeable 1515. 3- In- 

jurious, dangerous. Const. 1653. 4, In ill 
health, in pain 1748. 

I. Corrupted by b. books 1767, a. B. colour 1515, 
weather Nelson, temper Macaulay. B. blood : angry 
feeling.^ 3, B. for his eyes Addison. A b. fall 1855. 
4. B. with my gout Richardson, 

B. quasi-j^. i. absol. That whicli is bad 1591 
3. sb. (with pi.) A bad thing or [rarely) person 
1592. 

I. T’exchange the b. for better Two Gent. ii. vi. 13. 
(To go) to the 6 ., i. e. to ruin ; (to be, etc.) to the bad, 
i.e. in deficit. Hence Ba'ddish a. rather bad. 
Bad, badd, obs. ff. Bade, Bode. 

Badder, obs. compar. of Bad. 
Badderlodfs. Sc. 1789. B aider- 

locks, f. Balder.] An edible sea-weed {Alaria 
esculent a). 

Bade, pa. t. of Bid v. ; obs. f. Bode sb. and v. 
Badge (bae'd^;), sb. ME. [?] I. A distinc- 
tive device, emblem, or mark, orig. — cognizance 
[ in Her. , but now worn as a sign of office, em- 
[ ployment, membership of a society, etc. 3, 
gen. A distinguishing sign 1526. Also iranf 
and fig. 3, Naval Arch. A sort of ornament 

near the stem of small vessels, containing either 
a sash or the representation of one 1769. 

*. B, of a gentylman Palsgr. a. For suffrance is 
the b, of all our Tribe Merck V. i, L in. Comb. 
b.-man, a licensed beggar or almsman. Hence 
Ba'dgeless a. without b. or cognizance. 

Badge (bsedg), zt 1 ME. [f. prec. sb.] To 
mark with, or distinguish by, a badge. 
tBadge, ».2 1552. [? Cf. Badger j^.^] To 
deal as a badger (see Badger sb.^); hence, to 
r^ratc -1772. 

Badger (bas'd^w), sb.'^ 1500. [agent-n. f. 
Badge u.® ] One who buys corn and other com- 
modities and carries them elsewhere to sell; a 
cadger, hawker, or huckster. Still dial. (Ex- 
plained in 17th c. as a Torestaller’.) 

Badger 1523. [prob.f. Badge 

sb. + -ARD, from the white mark borne like a 


badge on its forehead. Cf. Ballard.] i. A 
plantigrade quadruped {Meles vulgaris) inter- 
mediate between the weasels and the bears; it 
is a nocturnal, hybernating animal, digging for 
itielf a burrow, which it defends fiercely against 
attack. Called earlier brock and bauson ; also 
gray. 2. (in U.S.) Nickname of inhabitants of 
Wisconsin 1 856. 3. a. An art: ficial fly (for ang- 

ling) ; b. a brush (for painting or shaving) made 
of badger’s hair. 

I. Cape- or Rock-h . : the daman [Hyrax Capenszs). 
Honey-h . : the ratel {Raiellus mellworus). Badger 
(in Australia ( : the wombat. 

Comb. : b..baiting, -drawing, the sport of setting 
dogs to draw out a b from its (artificial) hole ; hence 
badger hazier', -dog {= Ger dachshund)', -fly = 
(Badger 3 a); -legged a., having legs of unequal 
length, as the b. was thought to have. Hence Ba*d- 
gerly badger-like; greyish -haired. 

Badger (b£e-d33i), v. 1794. [f. prec. sb.] 

I, To bait like a badger; hezicc, to subject (one 
who cannot escape from it) to persistent worry 
or persecution. 2. dial. [f. Badger To 
beat down in price 1875. Hence Ba*dgerer, a 
badger-dog ; dial, a cheapener Ba*dgeriiig 
vbl. sb. persecution ; dial, beating down the cost, 
IlBadiaga(badya*ga,b0edi,aga). 1753. [Rnss, 
= ' river-sponge ] A species of alga, the powder 
of which takes away the livid marks of bruises. 
llBadian ba'dian). 1847. [a. F. badiane, a. 
(ult.) Urdu bddydn.) The Chinese or Star 
Anise; see Anise. 

Badigeon (badi*d33n). 1753. [a-F.; etym. 
unkn.j A mixture of plaster and freestone 
ground together, used by builders, etc., or of 
sawdust and glue, used by joiners, for filling up 
defects in their work, or ^ving a surface to it. 

II Badinage (badina*3,bae-dined5). 1658. [a. 
F., f. badiner.] Light raillery, or humorous 
banter. Hence Badinage v., to banter playfully, 
f ]^diner, v. 1697. [a. F. Irreg. adopted in 
inf. ] To banter. Hence l|Badi*nerie', raillery. 
tBadineuT, one who banters. 
tBa*dling. [OE. bsedling, f. basddel (see 
Bad).] a womanish man -1600. 

Badly (bse-dli), adv. ME. [LBad a. + -LY^.] 
I, Defectively. 3. Unsuccessfully ME. 3 In- 
correctly 1836. 4. Immorally, improperly 1440. 
5. So as to cause pain, danger, disgrace, or harm 
1799. 6. colloq. with ‘ need, want ' = Much, 
greatly {mod.). 7. dial. Unwell 1783. 

II BadmasH, bud- (bz^dma'J). 1843. [Pers. 
and Urdu.] One following evil courses; a ^ bad 
lot 

Badminton (bse’dmin tan). 1853. [The Duke 
of Beaufort’s country seat. ] i . A kind of claret- 
cup. 3. Agame resembling lawn-tennis, played 
with shuttle-cocks 1874. 

Badness (bse-dnes). ME. [f. Bad a. + ness.] 
I. Inferior quality or condition; incorrectness; 
invalidity 1539. 3. Evil quality or condition; 

wickedness; noxiousness ME. 

Bae- in OE. and EE. words ; see Ba-. 
Baetyl (brtil). rare. [ad. L., a. Gr. 8atri;\oy.] 
A sacred meteoric stone. 

Baflf, 5 ^. 1800. [?a. 0F.^£^; or echoic.] 
A blow with anything flat or soft, e.g. the palm 
of the hand, a soft ball, etc. Also vb. 1858. 
fBaff, V. ME. [?f. Dn. baffen', or echoic.] 
To bark or yelp; also tf'ansf. -1599. 

Baflfle (bseTl), V. 1548. [Etym. uncertain. 
Perh. three distinct words. (If. Sc. bauchle, for 
senses i~2. Cf. also F. beffler (Cotgr.) ' to gull 
etc., and bafouer^to hoodwinke . . ; also to baffle, 
abuse etc. ; the first, if not both, f. OF. befe, 
beffe mockery.] +1. To subject {esp. a perjured 
knight) to public disgrace or infamy -1660. fa. 
gen. To treat with contumely -1693. t3* To 

gull, cheat -1726. t4. intr. To juggle -1733. 

ts. To bevvilder, confound -1704. t6. To bring 
to nought “i8ia. 7. To defeat any one in his 
efforts; to frustrate, to foil 1675. To 

struggle ineffectually i860. 

1. He by the heels him hung upon a tree And 
baffuFd so, that all which passedhy The picture of his 
punishment might see Spenser F, Q. vi. vii. 27. 3. 

To cheat ^nd b. the poor man De Foe. 6. To b. Re- 
proach with Silence Steele. 7- b. To check, turn, 
or disperse in its cours^ by an opposing force or 
obstacles 1748. Hence Ba*filed fipi. a. disgraced 
Milt. ; foiled. Ba*fflement, the action of hafiling ; 
being baffled. Ba*ffliiig 4 y adv., *ness. 
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Raffle bse’Fi' , 5 ^. 1628. [f. prec. sb.] fl. 
Affront --1692. ' ta. A shuffle 1783. ts. Dis- 
comfiture -1745. 4- Baffled state 1843, 5. 

s= 3 a^e-^Ijie 1881. 

attrib,: b.-^late^ — Baffler 3; also, a plate hinder- 
log or regulating the passage of duid through au out- 
let or inlet, or the direction of sound. 

Baffler ^b^dlsi). 1606. [f. Baffle 2?.] 

A Juggler; a infler -1677. 3. He who or that 

which Baffles (m various senses) 1677. 3. A 

contnvance used in stoves and furnaces, foi 
changing the direction of the heated air i85i, 

BaSy 1888. [f. BAFPr^.] Golf. A 

short wooden club for lofting. Also b. spoon. 
Baft. 1598. [Prob. a. Pers. haft woven.] A 
coarse and cheap fabric, usually of cotton. 
Baft (baft), [OE. beae/ian^ f. be by, at 4- 
otfian behind. Cf. Aft.] A. adv. i. Behind; 
now only Naut . : Astern, aft, abaft {arch.). 
ta. Of time : After {rare) ME. B. "^frep. [orig. 
the adv. with dat. of reference. ] Behind, to the 
rear of -ME. 

Bag (b»g), sb. [Early ME. hagge^ ?f. ON. 
baggi * bag * (not elsewhere in Teut.).] 1. gen. 
A receptacle of flexible material open only at 
the top (where it can be closed) ; a pouch, a 
small sack. a. spec. — Money-bag, purse 
ME. t3. poet, in pi. Bagpipes -1790, 4. A 

silken pouch to hold the back-hair of a wig; cf. 
Bag-wig 1703. 5. A measure of quantity, 

vaiydng with the commodity 1679. 6. = Mail- 

bag; mail 1702. 7. Sporting. = Game-bag ; 

hence, the quantity killed on one occasion i486. 
AlsoJ^. 8. transf. An udder, a dug 1579. 9. 
A sac (in the body of an animal) containing 
honey, poison, etc. (Usu, fig.\ 1529. 10. pi. 

The stomach. {N. dial. 2016. Sc.) 1.1.. Coal-Min. 
A cavity filled with gas or water 1733. 

Clothes that hang loosely; {vulg.) trousers 18&. 
a. John xii, 6. 9. Muis. Jg. in. i. 171. 

Phrases. B. 0/ hones \ an emaciated living person. 
Togwe (one) ike b. to hold \ to engage any one while 
slipping away, to leave in the lurch. To let the cat 
out of the b . : to disclose the secret, B. and bag- 
gage : all belongings ; orig. as in to 7 Jiarch out {with) 
b. and baggage^ u e. without .surrender of anything ; 
now used to express the completeness of the departure. 

Comb. : b.-fox, a fox brought alive in a bag to be 
turned out before the hounds ; -muff, a muff contain- 
ing a pouch ; -rod, a fishing.rod which can be carried 
in pieces in a case; -sleeve, one tight at the wrist 
and baggy above ; -wolf (cf. z/bar). Hence Ba’gful. 
Bag.(bseg), x'.l ME. [f. thesb.] I. zntr. 
To bulge; JVaut. to sag 1440; to hang loosely, 
as clothes 1824. ta. To be pregnant -1603. 
3. trans. To cause to swell or bulge 1583. 4. 

To put into a bag or bags 1573. _ 5. To put 

game killed into a bag; also, to kill game 1814. 
6, collo^. To catch, seize, steal 1818. 

X. Bagging to leeward Marryat. 4. To b. Hops 
171 1. 6. Led up . . for bagging fowles Hughes. Hence 
Ba'gger, fspec. a miser. 

also badge. 1697. [?Cf. Batch.] 
To cut corn, pease, or beans, with a bagging or 
badging hook. Hence Ba*gging sb. reap- 
ing com, pease, and beans thus. 
il Bagasse (base's). 1854. [a. F., ad. Sp. 
bagazo, perh. var. of bagage ; cf. BAGGAGE 4.] 
The refuse products in sugar-making. Hence 
Baga:sse-bu:mer» a furnace for burning b. 
Bagatdle (b£e-*gate*l). 1637. [a. F., ad. It. 
bagaiella, prob. f. haga', see BAGGAGE. Now 
scarcely naturalized in sense i ; sense 2 is purely 
Eng.] I. A trifle, a thing of no value or im- 
portance 1645. b. A piece of verse or music in 
a light style 1827. a . A game played on a table 
having a semicircular end at which are nine 
numbered holes. The balls are struck from the 
other end with a cue. 1819. 

Baggage (bse-geds). ME. [a. OF. haguge^ 
f, baguer ‘ to tie or truss up or f. the sb. bagues 
* bundles *, pi, of b ague —It. and late L. haga ; 
cf. Bag.] Usually collective in senses 1-4 (for- 
merly occas. with pi.). i. The collection of 
property in packages that a traveller takes with 
him on a journey ; luggage. (The regular term 
in U.S. ; in Great Britain usu. called ‘luggage’.) 
a. spec. The portable equipment of an army; = 
L. impedimenta 1489. tS- fig- Burdensome 
matters -1757. t4. Rubbish, refuse -1661; pus 
-1610; fig. trash, " rot * -1579. ts. A worthless 
or vile fcdlow -1601. 6. A good-for-nothing 

woman, a strumpet 1596. 7, Used joc. of auy 


young woman, esp.^ith artful, pert, etc. 1672, 
I. I ndians . . to carj’ b. 1 5 78. x Bag and b.: see Bag. 
4 To read such beastly b. Fulke. 7. I believe the 
b. loves me Cokgreve. 

fB. ad/, (from attrib. use of the sb. in sense 
4; cf. trnmperjy.) fi. Rubbishy -1625. fa. 
'I'rashy, despicable -1640. t3. Good-for-no- 

thmg, scurvy -1670. t4. Purulent “1597. 

Comb, ; b.-check, a ticket for luggage on U.S. rail- 
ways ; -man, or -master, one who has charge of the 
b . ; -room, a luggage-office ; -smasher (/oc.), rail- 1 
way- porter (U.S.). 

Hence Baggaged ppl. a. (nonce-wd.), packed up 
Byron. tBa'ggagely rubbishy. Ba'ggager, 
one who carries or has charge of b. 

fBagge, V. ME. only. [?] To look askew ; 
to leer, ogle. 

Bagged (baegd),///. a. ME. [f. Bag v.l 
ti. Big with young -1616. 2. Enclosed in, or 
as in, a bag; encysted 1572. 3. Hanging slack, 
or in bags 1618. 4. Having bags 1861. 
Ba*gging,rAi 1750. [Porig.a vbl.sb.] Used 
in n. dial, for food eaten between meals; now, 
eip. in I^ncs. a substantial afternoon tea. 
Baggtog (bse'gig), sb.^ 1732. [f- Bag sb.f 
cf. sacking, etc.] Coarse woven fabric out of 
which bags are made. 

Baggit(bse»git). 1848. [?Sc. form of Bagged 
(sense i). ] A salmon that has just spawned. 
Baggy (b»*gi), a. 1831. [f. Bag sb. r -y.] 
I. Puffed out; hanging loosely. fig- Of 
language: Inflated 1866. Hence Ba*ggily izd’z/. 
Ba*gginess, baggy state. 
tBa*gle. ME. \ii..Q'^.ba^U,2A..'h.bcuutum?\ 
The staff or crozier of a bishop “1557. 
Bagman (bse'gman). 1531. [f. BAGrA + 
Man.] I. One who carries a bag 1531. a. 
spec. A commercial traveller, who shows samples 
and solicits orders for his principal, etc, {De- 
preciatory.) 1765. 3. A bag-fox 1875. 

j{Bagne (ban^*). 1863. [mod.F., ad. It. ha- 
gno.'\ = Bagnio 2. 

Ba^gnio (bamy^?), 1599. [a. It. bagno L. 
balneum.‘\ ti* A bath, a bathing-house; esp. 
one with appliances for sweating, cupping, etc. 
-1820. 2. An oriental prison tor slaves 1599. 

3. A brothel. (Cf. Stew.) 1624, 

Bagpipe (bse'gpaip), sb. ME. [f. Bag sh\ 
-bPiPE.] I. A musical instrument of great 
antiquity, consisting of an air-tight wind-bag, 
and one or more reed pipes into which the air 
is pressed by the performer. Now often in pi. 

Formerly a favourite rural Eng. instrument; now 
chiefly used in the Scottish Highlands, and in Ireland. 
The Highland bagpipe is a greased leathern hag 
covered with flannel, inflated through a valyed mouth- 
tube, and having three drones or bass pipes, and a 
chanter for the tenor or treble. 

Oi. fig- A wind-bag; a long-winded speaker 
1603. Hence Ba'gpkper. 

Ba-gpipe, v. 1769. [from the shape the sail 
assumes, j Naut. Of the mizzen : To lay it a- 
back, by bringing the sheet to the mizzen- 
shrouds. 

tBa-gpudding. 1598. [f. Bag A pud- 
ding boiled in a bag -1817. 

Bag-reef (bce-girf-f). xBt']. Naut. A fourth 
or lower reef of fore-and-aft sails. 

Baguette (bage-t). 1727. [a. F. ; vaArchit. 
ad. It. bacchetta, dim. of bacchio : — L. baculum.] 
A small moulding of semicircular section, like 
an astragal. 

Bag-wig Cb3e*giwi*g). (Also as two wds.) 
1717. An iSth c. wig, with the back-hair en- 
closed in a bag. 

Bah (ba), int. 1817. [? after mod.F. bah!'] 
An exclam, of contempt 
llBahar, barr(e (bahau). 1753. [Arab.] A 
measure of weight used in India and China, 
varying in different places from 223 to 625 lbs. 
IlBslhU't. [a. F. bahuite,] A dress for mas- 
querading. Miss Berry. 

]^gii(e, obs. f. Bain. 
ilB^gnoire (bemwar, -w/i). 1873. [F., lit, 

‘ a vessel for bathing in ’.] A box at the theatre 
on the same level as the stalls. 

Bail (b/il), ME. [In senses i and 2, a. 
OF. bail, f. baillier (see Bail v.^). The other 
senses are Eng.] ti. Custody, jurisdiction -1596. 
ta. Delivery ME. only t3* The friendly 
custody of a person otherwise liable to be kept 


in prison, upon security given for his appear- 
ance at a time and place assigned -1809. t4. 

Temporary release from impnsonment on find- 
ing sureties or security to appear for tri^; also, 
release -1768. 5. Security so gi\eii 1495: also 

' fig. 6 . The person or persons who thus be- 
come sureties 1593, Also fig. 

1. His body is undyr your bayie ME, 3. Admitted 
to b. if the offences were bailable Selden. So let to 
b. 5. Put CO sufficient baill 1495. To give leg b. 
(joc) : to be beholden to one’s legs for release, to run 
away. 6. I'il go b. for that Thackeray. Comb. : 
l).-bond, the bond entered into by a b. ; -piece, a slip 
of parchment containing the recognizance which is 
handed to the court. 

Bail, sb.'^ [ME. beyf prob. a. ON. heygla, 

1. beygja = OE. bigan, bygan to bend.] i. A 
hoop; a half-hoop for supporting the cover of a 
w agon, the tilt of a boat, etc. 1447, 2. The hoop- 
handle of a kettle, etc, 1463. 

Bail, bayie (bed), sb.'b [ME., a. OF. baH, 
bailie^ ? vbl. sbs. of baillier to enclose ; see 
Bail v.^ Cf. Bailey. The deriv. from L. ba- 
culum is without evidence.] i.//. Outer line 
of fortification, formed of stakes; palisades 1523. 

2. The w'all of the outer court of a feudal castle; 
hence, the courts themselves. See Bailey, fa. 
pi. The bulwarks of a boat -*1603. 4. A bar or 
pole to separate horses in an open stable 1844. 

Bail, sb.^ 1575. [? same as prec. wd.] fl. 
A cross-bar. a. In Cricket, each of the two 
pieces of wood laid across the stumps 1770. 
t Bail, sb. 5 1466. [a. F. a bucket, prob. 

: — ^late L. bacula, dim. of baca Back sb.^] Naut. 
A bucket or scoop for bailing water from a boat. 
Bail (b^il), vA 1548. [a. OF. baillier, hailler 
: — L. bajulare * to carry later ‘ to manage 
and " to be guardian ’. ] i. * To deliver (goods) 
m trust, upon a contract expressed or implied 
that the trust shall be faithfully executed on the 
part of the bailee*. Blackstone. [See Bail- 
ment. Bailor, Bailee.] 1768. 2. To admit 

to bail, to liberate on bail. Said of the magi- 
strate (arch.). 1548. Also \fig. 2.0A gen. 3. To 
procure the liberation of (anyone) by becoming 
bail for him. Also fig. 1587. 4* fig. To be se- 
curity or pledge for 1 587. 

z. If cloth be.. bailed to a taylor to make a suit of 
cloathes Blackstone. 3. I offer to b. the fellow out 
1859. Hence Bailed ppl. a. released on baiL 
Bail, 1600. [related to OF, hail, bailie, 
Bail sb.^?a.s deriv. or source.] i. To confine 
(rare). 2. To bail up (in Australia) : a. To se- 
cure a cow’s head in a bail while she is milked; 
b. (Said of bushrangers) To ‘ stick up ' and dis- 
arm before robbing; also intr. To disarm one- 
self by throwing up the arms 1880. 

X. My friends heart let my poore heart bale Shaks. 
Bail,z>.3 1613. [f. Bailj^. 5] To lade water 
out of a boat, etc., with buckets (formerly called 
bails) , or other vessels, a. To b. the water (out), 
b. To b. the boat (out) 1840. c. absol. 1624. 
i Bai*lable, ajl 1502. [a. OF. bail/ab/e.] De- 
liverable. 

Bailable (b^idabT), a .2 1554, [f. Bail v.i 
and I. Entitled to be released on bail. 

2. Admitting of bail, as a b. offence 1649. 
Bailage (badedsh 1753. U* ^ 

duty upon delivery of goods. 
fBaid-dock, bade-dock. 1624. [? fi Bale 
sb.^ barrier ; see Dock.] At the Old Bailey, 
London, (formerly) ‘ a small room taken from 
one of the comers of the court, and left open at 
the top; in which, during the trials, are put 
some of the malefactors * [Scots Mag.) -1823. 
fBaile, bayie, mt. 1529. [perh. imper. of 
Fr. bailler ‘ Deliver (blows) ! ’] A call to com- 
batants to engage -1530. 

Bailee (b^idr)- 1528. [fi Bail z/.i] One to 
whom a Bailment (sense i) is made. 

Balder f. 1883. [f. Bail v .*] He who or 
that which bails water out, esp. a machine to 
lift and throw out water from a pit, etc. 
Balder 2. 1881. [f. Bail sb.^] Cricket. A 
ball that hits the bails. 

Bailey (b^-li). [ME. var. of bayie, Bail 
sb.^ : possibly f. med.L. balium, ballium ; cf. 
vetus Ballium — Old Bailey. Not in Fr.J i. 
The external wall of a feudal castle ; more 
widely, any circuit of walls which surrounded 
the keep. a. Eater: The outer court of a 
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feudal castle; also, any court within the circuits 
of walls. Hence outer, zmier 1845. 3 - 

tained in proper names : e. g. the Old Batlefin 
London, the seat of the Central Criminal Court, 
so called from the ancient daiiey of the city wall 
between Lud Gate and New Gate, Vrithm which 
it lay 1570. 

BaiHe (b^i-li), [ME. a. OF., later 

form of haillis, batllif. Bailiff.] Obs. in Eng- 
land. ti. = Bailiff i. -1662. 3. In Scotland. 
■fa. formerly, The chief magistrate (^sheriff) of 
a barony '1754 ; b. now^ A municipal magi- 
strate (= Eng. alderman) 1484. ta* —Bailiff 

2. ~i668. 1-4 . -Bailiff 3. -1730. Hence 

BaMiery, -ary, = Bailiwick 1,2. So Baidie- 
ship, the office of b. 

Bailiff (bF‘-lif). [ME. hailUf^ a. OF., obj. 
case of iaiilis : — late L. bafultviis, f. hajulns 
manager; see Bail sh} and cf. Bail ^ i. 
One charged with administrative authority in a 
certain district, the chief officer of a hundred ; 
the * chief magistrate as in High B. of West- 
minster, a ‘custodian’, as in B. of Dover Castle. 

3. A sheriff s deputy, who executes W'rits, etc. , 
distrains, and arrests ME. 3 An agent who 
collects rents, or a steward who manages an 
estate, for the landlord; one who superintends 
the husbandry of a farm for its owner or tenant 

X. The quene sent in hast to the Baillifs of 
chestre Caxton. a. Then a Prcxiesse-seruer <a BayliffeJ 
Wini. T. IV. iii. 102. Hence Bai*liffry {rare), a 
Bailiery. Bai'Uffship, the ofSce of b. Badival 
«. of or pertaining to a a or his office. 
fBai’lififwick. 1509* [f. prec. - p-wick.] i. 
The district under the jurisdiction of a bailiff 
-1766. a. =Bailiffship.--i57o. 3, Steward- 
ship 1605. 

Bailiwick (b^*U|Wik). 1460. [f. as prec.] 

1, A district under a bailie or bailiff. In Eng. 
Hist, it includes sheriffdom ; also transf. 3. *= 
prec. (sense 2). Hist. t3» —prec. (sense 3). 
-1601. var. Bailliage. 

fBailHe, baiUy. [ME. haillie, a. OF. 
late L. baftilia^ f. bajulus. ] 1 , The jurisdiction, 
or office of a Bailie or Bailiff ; delegated 
authority ; stewardship -1738. 3. gen . J urisdic- 
tion, charge -1475. 3* A Bailiwick ME. only. 
Bailment (b^Tment). 1554, [a. OF. bailie- 
went.] I. Delivery for a specific purpose; 
delivery in trust, upon a contract expressed or 
implied, that the trust shall be faithfully executed 
1602. 3, The action of bailing a person ac- 

cused. Also the record of the same. 
llBailo (bai*D). Occ. balle. 1682. [It.:~L. 
bajulus. See Bail sbl^ and Bailiff.] The 
Venetian ‘ Resident * at the Ottoman Porte, 
Bailor (b^dpu). 1602. [f. Bail z/.i + -or ; 
cf. bailee.\ Law. One who makes a Bailment 
(sense i). 

Bailsman (b^izmffin). 1862. [f. Bail 
One who gives bail for another, a bail. 

Bain (b/in). Now^fzh/. ME. [a. ON. 
direct; also, hospitable.] A. adj. i. Willing 
-1674. Limber -1674. 3. Direct; short 

(n. dial.) 1864. B. as adv. 1. Willingly -1513. 

2. Near, ‘ handy' [fi. dial.) 1700. 

+Bain, sb. 1475. [a. F. L. balneum.'} I. 
A quantity of water, etc. placed in a vessel, in 
which one may bathe -1641; the vessel itself 
-1543; abstractly, a bath -1563. 3. —Bagnio 
I. -1693. 3, A hot or medicinal spring -1655. 

4. in fl. Stews -1599. 5. Chem. An apparatus 

for heating gradually through the medium of 
water, sand, etc. Cf. Bath. -1657. 
tBain,z;. ME. \y.'^.baignerx--L.balneare?\ 
1. To bathe; to drench -1602. Also fig. 3. 

intr. To bathe oneself {lit. and figl\ -1573. 

H Bain-marie (bsenmarf). 1822. [Fr. ; ad. 
L. balneum Marix, app. =; Gr. udfuvos Maptas 
* furnace of Maria * (Jewish alchemist).] A flat 
vessel to hold hot water, in which other vessels 
are placed for heating food, etc. 

UBairam (baira*m, barr^). 1599. [Turk, 
and Pers.] The name of two Mohammedan 
festivals— the Lesser B., lasting three days, 
which follows the fast of Ramadan, and the 
Greater B., seventy days later, lasdngfour days. 
Bairn (be^m, in Sc. hfm). [Com. Tent. : OE. 

^bamo-{m), f. heran to bear. 


Lost m southern Enghsh.l A child; a son or 
daughter. (Expressing relationship.) 

Mercy on’s, a Barne? .. A boy or a chiide I wonder 
Wtnt. T. nu ii. 70- Hence Barmie, little child. 
BaxTuish a. childish. Bai'mishness, 
ness, childishness. Bai*mly a. childish ; cfaild-Iike ; 
also, fas adz\ BaiTH-team, -time, also Barm- 
team, brood of children, offspring ; posterity. 

ti Baisemain. 1656. [Fr.] A kiss of the 

hands ; in j>l. respects -1748. 

Bait (b^ct), z;.i [ME. be^fien^ beyten, a. 
ON. beita, causal of bita to Bite.] ti- To set 
on to bite or worry {lit, said fig.). 3. To set 
on dogs to bite or worry a chained or con- 
fined animal; tto hunt with dogs ME. Also 
fig. 3, To attack with endeavour to bite or 
tear 1553. Also absol. 4*7*^. To harass with 
persistent attacks ME. 5. irons. To give food 
and drink to (a horse, etc.), esp. on a journey 
ME. Also (r^, and) inir. 6. intr. Of travel- 
lers : To stop at an inn for rest and refresh- 
ment; hence., to make a short stay ME. Also 
fig- t 7 - inir. (and rejl.) To feed -1633. Also 
8. To furnish (a hook, etc.) w'lth a bait 
ME. Also fig. 9. To lay (a place) with bait 
1623. 10. To offer bait to; to tempt 1590. 

a. Are these thy Beares? Wee’l bate thy Bears to 
death 2 Hen. Ff v. i. 148. 4. To b. a Secretary of 

State Macaulay. 6. To b. here a few days longer 
Sheridan, fi^. For evil news rides post, while good 
news baits Milt. Sams. 1538. Hence Bai'ted ppl. a. 
(senses 2, 9). Bai*ter. Bai*ting vbl. sb. and ppi, a. 
Bait, vfi Falconry. See Bate vX 
Bait (b^it), sh. ME. [a. ON. beit (neut.) 
pasture, beita (fem.) food, cogn. w. OE. bat ; 
in part f. Bait 1. Food placed on a hook 
or in a trap, in order to allure fish or other ani- 
mals ME, ; worms, fish, etc. to be thus used 
1496. Alsoy?^. 3. Food, refreshment; a 
feed for horses, or slight repast for travellers, 
upon a journey. Still dial, a smack taken be- 
tween meals. Also ^fig. 1570. 3. A halt for 

refreshment or rest 1579. 5. Setting dogs to 

worry other animals 1450. 

*. Let your b. fall gently upon the water Walton. 
fig. A doore without locke, is a baite for a knaue 
Tusser, Hence Bai*tiess, without food {rare). 

Baize (he^z), sb. 1578. [a. F. bazesj pi. fem. 
used subst. of adj. bai ; — L. badius Bay, prob. 
its original colour. The pi., treated as a collect, 
sing., gave bayze, baize. \ i. A coarse woollen 

stuff, having a long nap. Also atirib. 3. A 
curtain, table-cover, etc. of baize 1862. Hence 
Baize v. to cover or line with b. 

11 Bajocco (baiy^’klw)). PI. -cchi. 1547. [It., 
fi bajo brown.] A small Italian copper coin 
(now obs.) worth about a halfpenny. 
fBajulate, v. rare, 1613. [fi L. bajulat-f 
bajulare, fi bajulus.) To carry, esf. as a Bad- 
ger sb.^ Fuller. 

Bake (b^ik), tt. [Com. Teut. : OE. hacan. 
Orig. a str. vb. The weak pa. pple. baked ap- 
peared in 16th c., and is alone used by Shaks.] 
I. To cook by dry heat acting by conduction 
and not by radiation, as in an oven, etc., or on 
a heated surface; primarily used of preparing 
bread. (In transf. uses not sharply separated 
from roast.) h, fig. To ripen with heat 1697. 

3. To harden by heat ME. 3. To harden as 
frost does 1572. t4- To cake -1684. 5. intr. 

(for refi.) To undergo baking 1605. 

3. Th* earth When it is bak’d with frost Temp. i. xi. 256. 
5. These apples b. badly {mod.). 

Comb., hake {^baking "foi. sb.) attrib., as b.- board ; 
-bouse ; -stone. Hence Bake In Sc. A biscuit ; 
the act, process, or result, of baking. Ba’ken ppl. a. 
(arch.). Ba'king vbl. sb, attrib. h.-Powder, a sub- 
stitute for yeast, used in making bread. 

Bakelite (b^i'kebit). 1913. \yA.Q(.hakelity 
fi the name of L, H. Baekeland its inventor 
+ -ITE 1.] A proprietary name of a synthetic 
resin formed by the condensation of phenols 
and formaldehyde, used as a plastic and for 
insulating purposes. 

tBa*ke-meat, ME. [fi bake = haken ; 
also baken, baked ml\ Pastry, a pie ^zyoo* 
Baker (bfi’kai). [ 0 ^.bxcere,tbacan.} i. 
One who bakes ; spec, one whose business it is 
to make bread. 3. A small portable tin oven. 
In U.S. 3. An artificial salmon fly 1867. 

Comb,-, b.-feetj -legs, -knees, baker's knee, 
names of deformities incident to bakers; -legged, 
•kneed, ix.; baker's salt, a name for commetcial 


carbonate cf ammonia, used instead of yeast. Pnr. 
Bakers dozen, thiiteen- Hence Ba*kerdom, con. 
ditionofab. Ba'kersMp, skill as a b. Ba'kery, 
craft or business of baker : a baker’s establishment. 
;:Bakslieesli, bakbsLisli :b££*kijij). 1755. 
[Pers.; present'.] Oriental for a 'tip'. 
Hence Backsheesh v. to ‘ tip ’. Also absol. 

Bal. 1600. [a. Cornish bal ‘ collection of 
mines A mine. Also attrib., as in b.-girl, etc. 

Balaam (b^iam). 1648. i. Name of the 
prophet {Numb, xxii-xxiv), used connotatively. 
Hence Balaam v. to make a B, of. BaTaam- 
ite, one who follows religion for gain; Balaami- 
ticai a. 3. (In journalistic slang) Trumpery 
paragraphs reserved to fill up the columns of a 
newspaper, etc. B.-box (or -basket), a recep- 
tacle for such matter. 

llBalachong (bsedatjpg). 1697. [a. Malay.] 
A condiment for rice, made of putrid shrimps 
or small fishes pounded up with salt or spices, 
and then dried. 

Balaclava (bselakla-va) . [Site of C rimean 
battle in 1854.] B. helmet {cap), a woollen 
covering for the head and shoulders worn esp. 
by soldiers on active service 1892. 

Baladine (bce-ladm). 1599. [a. F., fi OF. 
halade (mod. ballade) dancing-song ; see Bal- 
lad.] f I. A theatrical dancer ; a mountebank 
-1676. 2. A female public dancer Browning. 
t3. A ballad-maker or -singer 1604. 

Balalaika (bselaloi-ka). 1788.^ [Russ.] 
Instrument of guitar kind, used esp. in Russia. 
Balance (bsedans), sb. ME. [a. Fr. late 
L. ^bilancia, i. L. bilanx adj., f. bi- twice -h 
lanx scale. Occ. confused with B.-^llast.] 

I. An apparatus for weighing, a beam poised 

so as to move freely on a central pivot, with a 
scale pan at each end. fa. sing. One scale 
of a balance; pi. scales. (The pi. was occ. 
balance. See Merck. F. iv. i. 255.) -1655. 3. 

a. The constellation Libra, b. The seventh 
sign of the Zodiac dki, into which the sun 
enters at the autumnal equinox 1488. 4. Any 

apparatus used in weighing 1829. 5. Watch- 

A contrivance which regulates the speed 
of a watch, etc. 1660. 6. Naut. The operation 
or result of reefing with a balance-reef \ see 
below 1762. T.fig. The balance of reason, jus- 
tice, or opinion ME. ; tone scale of the balance 
-1635. 8. The wavering balance of Fortune or 
chance ME. tg. Hence, Hesitation, doubt 
-1683; risk -1685. 10. Power to decide ME. 

II. A weight which produces equilibrium ; a 

counterpoise. Alsoyf^. 1601. 1 2, Equilibrium 

1642. 13. General harmony between the parts 

of anything ; esp. in the Arts of Design 1732. 
14. a. Physical equipoise 1667; b. Equipoise of 
mmd, etc.; sanity 1856. 15. The preponderat- 
ing weight; the net result 1747. 16. The pro- 

cess of finding the difference, if any, between 
the Dr. and Cr. sides of an account; the tabular 
statement exhibiting this; the result 1588; gen, 
a comparative reckoning {rare) 1719. 17. An 

equality between the total of the two sides of 
an account. Cf. 12. 1652. 18. The difference 

between the Dr. and Cr. sides of an account 
1622. 19. Comm. sla?ig: The remainder 1864. 

X. He had a b. in his hand R.V. Eev. vi. 5. 2. A 

pair of Bal lance Fuller. 7. A Moth wil turne the 
ballance, which Piramus which Thisby is the better 
Mids. JV. V. 324, 8. Mens lives hang in the ballance 

i6i2. 10. Henry viii held the b. with .. a stronger 

hand 1760.^ xat. Balance of power {in Europe) : 
such an adjustment of power that no single state is in 
a position to interfere with the independence of the 
rest. 14. If my mind had retained its b. Kane. 15. 
The b. of evidence appears in favour of the due execu- 
tion Brougham. x6 . To strike a b.\ to determine 
the exact difference, if any, between the two sides 
of an account (li t. and fig.). Balance of trade : the 
estimation, of the difference of value between the ex- 
ports and imports of a country ; the difference in favour 
of, or against, the country. x8. B. {of indebtedness) ; 
the difference between the amounts which two parties 
mutually owe each other. B. (in hand) : the sum re- 
maining oyer after realizing all assets and discharging 
all liabilities. B. (due) ; the sum still outstanding on 
an account. 

Comb . ; b.-beam, the beam of a b,, also the beam 
keeping a drawbridge balanced aloft ; -bob, a heavy 
lever ballasted at one end, and attached at the other 
to the pump-rod ; -flsb, Sgualus zygxna ; -knife, a 
table-knife with a handle which keeps the blade from 
touching the doth ; -master, -mistress, an acrobat; 
-reef, the closest reef of a lower fore-and-aft sail, used 


(p«ss). au (D«d). 3P {cut), i (Fr. a (ev^r). si (/, eye). ^ (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (whdft). p(gat). 
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to Steady the s&ip in stormy weather, uSience i-aiamce- 
reefed-, -abeet, a tafcolar statement of assets and : 
liabilities; -step ( = Goose-step); -yard = balance- 

'^^knce 'bseians), 2?. 1579. {2.,^ .balancer,' 
i balance sb. {Like the sb., occas. confiised 
with bailas^^ i- trams. To weigh (a matter) ; 
to ponder 1^4. a- To weigh two things, con- 
siderations, etc., against each other 1596. ^ 3* 

To counterpoise one thing by, with, or against 
another 1624. 4* To bring to or keep in equi- 

librium 1634. 5. To poise, keep steady or erect 
1840; also rejl. and inir. 6. trams. To equal 
m 'weight, counterpoise. Also absol, to balance 
(each other) 1727. 7. Hence : To neutralize the 
effect of, make up for 1593. 8. intr. To waver, 

deliberate 1655- Dancing'. To set to a part- 
ner 1775. lo- trans. To add up the Dr. and Cr. 
sides of an account, and ascertain the difference, 
if any, between their amounts 1588. ii. To 
equalize the two sides of an account by m^ing 
proper entries; hence b. accounts are said (intr.) 
to b. (i. e. themselves) ; or an entry is said to b. 
the account, or an opposite entry 1622. 13. 

Hence : To settle (an account) by paying an a- 
mount due 1740. 1 3- Naui. To reef wi th a bal- 
ance-reef; see Balance sb. ^ ^ ^ 

a, Truth is determined by balancing probabilities 
187s S Strong men . . balancing chests of drawers . . 
upon their heads Dickens. 6. Do these scales b. 
imed.). 7. To ballance the Protestants, the Jesuits 
•were set on foot Fuller. 8 , A disposition to b. and 
temporize Merivale. 10. To compute and b. my gain 
and my loss Swift. la. A cheque for to b. his 
account 1877. Hence Ba'lauceable^r. Balanced 
fpl. a., poised ; in equipoise ; well arranged or db- 
posed. Bariancement (rare), equipobe. 

Balancer (bseriansor). ME. [f. prec.] +1. 
One who weighs with a balance {rare) yiSxi. 
3. An acrobat 1510, 3. One who maintains the 
balance of power 1731- 4. Something which 

helps to preserve the balance; spec, the Aalteres 
or pozsers in two-winged flies 1753. 
jjBala’iidra. 1845. [Sp.] A small coasting 
vessel. 

Balanid (bse'ianid). 1836. [f. Balanus + 
-ID. 1 Zool. A member of theBalafzzdse or Acom- 
shells. 

Balaniferotis (bselani-feras), a. 1881. [f. 
as prec. +*(i)ferous.] Acom-bearing. 

Balanite (bsedansit). 1598. [ad. L,, a. Gr. 
^aXavirrjs, f. )3aXai/o?.] ft . A kind of precious 
stone- 3. A fossil balanid 1835. 

Balancdd (bserianoid). 18^. [ad. Gr. BoXa- 
vo€ibiis.] adj, Acom-shaped. sb. A balanid. 

;^as (baedas). ME. [a. OF. dalais, balai, 
f. (ult.) Pers. Badakhshdn near Samarcand, 
where found.] A delicate rose-red variety of 
the spinel ruby. Now usu. b.-ruby. 
fBa*latron, -OOn. rare. 1623. [ad. L. ba~ 
latronem (= blateronem).} A buffoon -1678. 
Hence Balatromic a. 

}}BalatistaCbal9*sta). 1842. [mod.L. (Linn.).] 
Bot. The fruit of the pomegranate. 

Balaustine (bM9*stm). Also -in, -ian. 
1671. [ad. Gr. ^aXavariov.^ The flower of 
the wild pomegranate, used when dried as an 
astringent, var, tBalau’sty. 

Balbu*tienty a. 164a. [ad. L. balhutimt- 
m.] Stammering. 

l|B^buties(b«lbi«*Jiirz). 1655. [mod.L.,f. 
balbutirel] Med. Stuttering; lisping. 
fBalcon. rare. 1635. Balcony 

-1665. 

B^cone-tte. 1876. [f. Balcony.] A mini- 
ature balcony. 

Balcony (bae-lkoni). 1618. [a. It. halcone^ 
f. balco, a. OHG- balcho (—Eng. balld) a beam. 
Till 1825 b&lkd“*ni, though bserikbni occurs 
once in Swift.] i. A platform projecting from 
the wall of a house or room, supported by pillars, 
brackets, or consoles, and enclosed by a balus- 
trade. 3. The simil^ structure at the stem of 
large ships 16^. 3, In theatres : fA stage-box; 
now. The open part above the dress circle 1718. 

I. The Maids to the Doors and the Balconies ran, 
And said, lack-a-day I he’s a proper young man 
Swift. Hence Ba’lconied fpU a. furnished with a b, 

B^d (bjld), a, [ME. balled, ofunkn. origin. 
Prob. f. Ball jA* (Cf. also Ballard.)] ti. 
? Rotund ME. only. 3. Lacking hair on some 
part of the head where it naturaly grows ME.; 


also fig, 3. Without hair (feathers, etc.) on other 
parts of the body IVIE. Also trams f. (see quots.) 
4. Streaked or marked 'with white- [Cf. Welsh 
cefiyl idl (F. ckraal bellefiace)l\ 1690. S./i" 

Bare of meaning or force ME. 6, Bare of orna- 
ment and grace 1589. 7. Undisguised 1S54. 

a. Hisheed was ballid.andschonasenyg’as Chaucer. ^ 
Occasion's h. behind ; Slip not thine opportunity Mar- 
LOWE, 4. Now larkin, you are like to lose your haire, 
& proue a b. lerkin iv. 238, Thy b., awful | 

head, O sovran Blanc 1817. 5, Balde sermons 1593, 1 

some b, truism Coleridge. 6 , B. Latine 1693, prose 
1851, the b. street Tennyson. 7. A h. egotism 1S70. 

Comb.x b. faced, •nosed (sense 4). Also b.-coot, 
the Coot iFulica atra), so called from its white frontal 
plate, destitute of feathers; fig-, = bald-headi -head, 
one who has a b. head; iransf. a kind of pigeon: i 
whence bald-headed \ >pate, one who has a 0. head ; ! 
iransf. a kind of duck ; also u^d atirib. = Bald a. ; 
whence baldfatedi •libj a joint of pork cut nearer I 
the rumpthan thespare-nb ; {foe.) a lean bony person. 
Hencef^ald t^.toinakeb.(/fiiaiid^^.). BsClUiyadv. 
Bald, early and north, f. Bold. 
Baldachin, -quin. 1598. [z.T,,Sp.balda- 
quin, in med.L. baldakinus, f. Baldacco, It. 
form of Bagdad, where the stuff was made. Cf, 
Baudekin.] 1. A rich stuff, orig. woven with 
woof of silk and warp of gold ; rich brocade. 
3, A structure in the form of a canopy, either 
borne on columns, suspended from the roof, or 
projecting from the wall, placed above an altar, 
throne, or door’way; orig. made of the stuff de- 
scribed in sense 1. 1645. 

Ba*lden, v. 1883. [f. Bald a.] To make 
or become bald. 

Balder, -ur. [ON. Baldr, cogn. w. OE. 
haldor hero, f. hald\ see Bold.] A Scandina- 
vian deity, whose name occurs in : B.*herb 
{Arnaranihus hypochondriac us ) ; B. Brae, Bal- 
der’s Brae, Beddeyebrow {Anthemis Coiula). 
See also Baldmoney and Badderlocks. 
Balderdasli (bpridaid^/), sb. 1596. [?] fD 
? Froth -1599. t3. A jumbled mixture of liquors, 
e.g. of milk and beer, beer and wine, etc. -1693. 
3. Asenselessjumbleofwords; trash 1674. 

3t. Beer or buttermilk, mingled^ together. .'To drink 
such b. B. JoNSON. [App. the primary sense is i or 2.] 

]^diiioney(b9*ldm2?ni). ME, [Etym.unkn. 
Not =: Balder s Moneyl\ Herb, ti* Gentian 
-1597. 3. Mew (Meum alhamanticum) 1598. 

Baddness. ME. [f. Bald a. + -ness.] i. 
Absence of hair, esp. from the head. Kis>efig. 
3. iransf. Lack of natural covering 1863. 3. 

Poverty of style; lack of ornament; bareness 
1774- 

Baldric (b9-ldrik). ME. [Obscure L. balleus 
(OHG. bah, Eng, belt) does not account for 
bald-. 1 I. A belt or girdle, often richly orna- 
mented, worn pendent from one shoulder across 
the breast, and used to support a sword, bugle, 
etc. 3. Jig. The zodiac, as a gem-studded 
belt 1596. t3- A necklace -iS77- t4. The 

leather-gear, etc. , for suspending the clapper of 
a church bell -1742. Hence Baldric-wise adv. 
fBale, a. [Com. Teut. OTeut. *balwozI\ 
I. Actively evil -ME. 3. Sorrowing -ME. 
Bale (btfil), [Com. Teut. ; OE. balu, 
bealu OTeut. *bal 7 v-o{m), neut of prec. adj. 
Usu. poet. Marked obs. c 1600, and rare thence 
till 19th c.] I, Evil, esp. as active; fatal, dire, 
or malign, quality or influence; woe, mischief, 
harm, injury; in early use often —death, inflic- 
tion of death. a. Evil as suffered; torment, 
pain, woe ME. 3» Misery, grief ME. 

Bale, sb.^ [Com. Teut. ; OE. bal and ON. 
great fire:— OTeut bal-o{fn). Mostly north., 
and app. I ON,^al, Latterly mixed up with 
prec. wd. Cf. also Bale-eire,] -fi. gen. A 

great consuming fire; a bonfire — i6w. a. spec, 
a. A funeral pile or pyre. (Obs. exc, in W. MOR- 
RIS.) OE. b. A signal- or beacon-fire. Sc, (arch.) 
1455. 1568. 

Bale (b^il), sb.^ [ME. bale, perh. a. OF. 
bale, balle, ?ad. OHG. balla (Ball sh?), orGr. 
TrdXXa. Or perb. f. Flemish bale * bale ' , adopt- 
ed from F. BaU and ball are distinct in Eng.] 
I. A large bundle or package, orig. more or less 
round in shape; now, spec, one closely pressed, 
done up in canvas, etc., and corded or hooped, 
for transportation, a. A varying measure of 
quantity 1502. t3. The set of dice -1822. 
Comb. b..good8, merchandise in bales: opp. 


case-gccds. Hence Bale : } to make up into a bale 
or bales. 

fBale, v.lt rare. ME. only, [su OF. bakr, 
bailer : — late L. ballare.] To dance. 

Bale, vfi 1692, Erron- sp. of Bail z-'.s 
B ale, obs. sp. of Bail sb. and ; improp. 
f. Bail sb.^ 

tBaleare, a. 1576. [f. L. Bakarhl == 

Balearic. Hence Balea-rian a. and sb.,^ and 
Balea*ric a. [L. Balearicus'\ of or pertaining 
to, sb, a native of, Majorca, Minorca, Ivi9a. etc. 
(=L, Baleares Jnsulse), in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Balearic Crane : the Crowned Crane. 
B^een (bairn). [ME. baleyne, a. OF. ha- 
leine : — L. balxna.'] ti. A whale -1601. a. 
?The Sea-bream ME, 3. Whalebone. Also 
aitrib. ME. 

Bale-fire (bei-lfaiaj). OE. [f. Bale sb.^ 
(occas. confused with Bale -f Fire, Till 
lately Sc. only. Cf. Beltane.] i. A great 
fire in the open air. In OE. spec, the fire of a 
funeral pile. 3. A signal- or beacon-fire. (App. 
first used by Scott.) 1805. 3. A bonfire, feu 

de pie 1800. 

1. The fires of death, The bale-fires flash on high 
Byron. 

Baleful (hei'lM),a. [OE. bealu-full, f. Bale 
sb."^ Chiefly literary.] i. Full of active evil. 

3. subjectively : ta. Full of pain or suffering 
-1579^ b. Unhappy; sorrowiul (arch.) ME. 

X. B. weedes Shaks., Envy Smollett, prejudices 
1863. at. B. spirits barr’d from realms of bliss 1812, 
Hence Ba’lefaHy adv., -ness. 

Ba4eless,fl. arch. \(yE.bealulias\ see Bale 
and -LESS.] Harmless, innocent 
fBaleys, sb. ME. [a. OF. bateis, nora. sing, 
(or acc. pL) of balei (mod. balai).\ A rod ; also, 
a birch, as used in flogging -1517* Hence 
Baleys v. to flog (still dial.). 
fBalinger (bsedindgoi). Hist, ME. [a. AF. 
balengier — OF. baleinier a whale-ship, f. ha- 
leine7\ A kind of sloop; acc. to Adm. Smyth, 
without forecastle. 

fBali'ster, -ester. 1489. [a. OF. balestUr 
: — L. hallistarius.\ A crossbow-man -1613. 
ilBalistr^a(b3elistrea*ria). 1845. [med.L., 
ifem. of adj. ballisirarius.'] Archzt. a. A cruci- 
form opening in the walls of a fortress, through 
which arbalests were discharged, b. A room m 
which arbalests were kept. 

I[Balize(bair*2). 1847. {fi.balise^ ^'p.valiza', 
of unkn. origin.] A pole, surmounted by a 
barrel, or the like, raised as a beacon at sea. 
Balk, baulk (bgk), sb, [Com. Teut. ; OE. 
balca ridge, also OE. bolca gangway of a ship. 
The orig. sense was perh. ‘ bar Balk is the 
analogous spelling; but baulk is common, and 
in Billiards usual.] fi. A ridge, or mound 
-ME. t3. An isthmus; a bar of sand, etc. 
-1633. 3. A ridge between two furrows (L. 

pored), or a strip of ground left unploughed OE. 

4. A piece missed in ploughing ME. ^5»fid' 

A blunder -1717; tan omission -i77S- t6. A 

stumbling-block, obstacle -1747, ^ 

check or defeat i65o; a disappointment 1733. 
8. iransf The part of a billiard table behind a 
transverse line (the * baulk-line’) near one end, 
within the D or half-circle of which a player 
whose ball is in hand must place it to make his 
stroke 1800. 9. A roughly squared beam of 

timber ME, 10. A tie-beam of a house. A 
loft above was called ' the balks '. N ow chiefly 
north, ME. ii. The beam ofabalance. Now 
dial. ME, 12. dial. Stakes surrounded by 
netting or wicker work for catching fish 1836. 
13, The stout rope by which fishing nets are 
fastened one to another in a fleet. (In Cornw. 
balch.) 1847. ^ ^ ^ 

3. Narrow balks that intersect the fields 1821. S- 
To make a balk ; to blunder. 7. There cannot he a 
greater b. to the tempter South. 8 . 7 h make & baulk : 
to bring one’s own and the red ball within the baulk, 
when the opponent’s ball is in band. 11. unto the 
tubbes hangyng in the balkes Chaucer. 

Balk (bgk), ME. [f. prec. sb.] fi. 
trans, (and absol.) To make balks in ploughing 
-1611. 3. To miss or omit intentionally; tto 

pass by -1783; to ignore 1440; to refuse {^’g* 
drink offered) 1587 ; to avoid (a duty, etc.) 
1631 ; to let slip 1601. 3. To stop short, 
swerve. £sp, of a horse : To jib, refuse tq go 
on, to shy. 1481. 4. trans. To miss unin^" 
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tionally -1710. 5. To place a balk in the way 
of; to check 1589; to disappoint 1590; to frus- 
trate 1635. t6. trans. and ahsol. To quibble, 

chop logic, bandy words -1653. 

at I never . . balked an invitation out to dinner John'* 
SON. To b. an opportunity Dryden. 3. Ifhebaiked, 

I knew I was undone De Foe. His horse balked at 
a leap 1862. 5. An enemy who is baulked and defeated, 
but not overcome De Foe. Balk’d of his prey Pope. 
Hence Balked ///. a, tridged ; f? heaped up (i Hen, 
IV^i. i. 69) ; checked ; disappointed. Ba'lker one 
who balks, or makes or frequents balks, Ba'lking- 
ly adv. 

Balk,£^.2 ? Ohs, 1603. [prob. a. Du. balken, 
cogn. w. OE. bxlcim to shout (which would it- 
self give To signify to fishing-boats, 

by shouting or signals from the heights, the 
direction taken by shoals of herrings or pil- 
chards. Hence BaTker one who does this; 
a huer, hooer, or conder. 
tBa^lkish, a, 1577. [f. Balk sb, -f -ish l.] 
In ridges; uneven. 

Bailey (bp'ki), a. 1856. [f. as prec. -h-Yl.] 
Given to balking (as a horse). 

Ball (b§l), S- 3 .I [ME. bal^ a. ON. hollrx— 
OTeut. '^balltiz. No OE. form is known. Er- 
ron. derived from F. balk ‘ ball ' and ‘ bale See 
Bale ] i . gen. A globular body. 2. spec. 
Any planetary body , esp. theearth, the globe M E. 
ta* The golden orb borne together with the 
sceptre -1715. 4. A globular body to play with, 
as in foot-ball, tennis, golf, cricket, etc. (Perh. 
the earliest Eng. sense. ) ME. b . A game played 
with a ball ME. c. A throw, toss, or delivery of 
the ball, esp, in Cricket 1483. 5. A missile (orig. 

spherical) projected from an engine of w'ar. In 
artillery, a solid as dist. from a hollow projectile. 
ME. 6. Pyrotechny and Mil. A globular case 
filled with combustibles; e. g. Jire-^ smoke-, 
stink-balls 1753. 7. A small globe of wood, etc. 
used in voting by Ballot 1580. 8. Ball of ike 
eye : a. orig. the pupil ; b. now, the eye itself 
within the socket ME. 9. A rounded mass of 
any substance ME, 10. Med. A bolus. Now 
only in Vet, Med, 1576. 1 1. (f. F. balle) A 

Bale 1583. 12. A kind of small cushion used 
by printers for inking the type 1611. 13. Any 

rounded protuberant part of the body ; esp, of 
the thumb and great toe 1483. 14. The cen- 

tral hollow of the palm of the hand or sole of the 
foot {ois,) ; the central part of an animal's foot 
1601. 

1. He rolleth vnder foot as dooth a bal Chaucer. 
a. This Terrestrial b. Rick, //, in. iv. 41, 3. The 

Scepter, and the B. Hen. V, iv. i. 277. 4. No hall, 

one unfairly bowled. Wide hall, one not properly , 
within the batsman’s reach. ^ Mineral and stone , . i 
to found their Engins and their Balls Of missive ruin ! 
Milt. P, L. vi. 518. To load with b. Macaulay. 7. | 
One black b. in three excludes Dickens. 8, His sight- ' 
less balls Scott. 9. Balls of cowslips Herrick. ' 

Phrases, etc. jdg, from games v—To catch or take 
ike h. before ike bound-, to anticipate opportunity. 
TV have the h. at one's foot or before one : to have a 
thing in one’s power. To keep tlu h, uf or rolling-. 
to keep the conversation, etc., from, flagging, _ To take 
up ike b,'. to take one’s turn in conversation, etc. 
The^ h. is iviihyou : it is your turn. B . and socket : 
a joint formed of a rounded end partly enclosed in a 
cup or socket, which is strong and yet moves freely. 
Three {^golden) balls : the sign of a pawnbroker ; sup- 
posed by some to be taken from the ensign of the 
Medici family. 

Comb, : b.-bear*mg(s, a contrivance for lessening 
friction by means of small loose metal balls, used for 
the bearings of axles j -cartridge, a gun- or pistol- 
cartridge containing a bullet; -clay, very adhesive 
clay, as that brought up in lumps sticking to a ship's 
anchor; -cock^ a self-regulating cistern-tap turned 
on and off by the rising or falling of a hollow floating 
hall ; -flower {Arch.), an ornament like a ball within 
three or four petals of a flower, often inserted in a 
hollow moulding; -mine, iron-ore found in nodules ; 
-stamp, an American ore-crushing machine; -stone, 
a rounded lump of ironstone or limestone; -tap ( = 
balUcock) ; -thistle, the Globe Thistle, also a species 
of Echinops; - valve, one opened or closed by the 
rising or fklling of a valve which fits a cup-shaped 
opening in the seat; f-vein, iron ore in nodules; 
•weed, Centaurea nigra. 

Ball (bol), sb2 1632. [a. F, bal, f. haler 
Bale f i. A dance or dancing 1633, a. 

A social assembly for the purpose of dancing 
1632. Also attrib., as ball-room 

a. Balls .. the perdition of precious houres Jer. 
Taylor. Phr. To give, go to, a b. To open the b. i 
i/ig.) to commence operations. 

fBall, sb.^ 1523. [prob. f. Celtic.] i. A 


white streak or spot, ?a bald place. 2. ?A 
white-faced horse; hence, a horse’s name 1573. 
Ball (bpi), V, 1593. [f. BALLr^.l] I. Iram. 
To round or swell out. 2. To make or wind 
mto a ball 1658. 3. inlr. To gather (itself) 

into a ball 1713. 4. To clog, or become 

clogged, with balls (of snow% etc.) 1828. 

4. The pony stumbled through the.. snow.. getting 
its feet balled 1863. 

Ballad (bae-lad). 1492. [ME. balade, a. OF- 
halade (mod. ballade ^ : — ^late L. hallare to dance: 
cf. Bale vP In 16th and 17th c. -ad became 
-ai{e, ~ei (cf. salad, sallet), and in Sc. -ant. Cf. 
Ballet. See also Ballade.] fi. A song to 
accompany a dance ~i6i6. 2. A light, simple 

song of any kind ; now spec, a sentimental or 
romantic composition , each verse of which is 
usu. sung to the same melody 1492. t3* A 

popular song, often scurrilous or personal -1825. 
•|■4. A posy. (Cf. L. cantilena.) -i6or. 5. A 
simple spirited poem in short stanzas, narrating 
some popular story. (This sense is mod.) 1712. 

a. We do nought togyder. But prycked balades 
s>’nge 1300, 3. Who makes a ballet for an ale-house 
doore 1602. 4. Spend, and god shall send . . saith 

tholde ballet J. Hevwood. 5. The grand old b. of 
Sir Patrick Spence Coleridge. 

Comb . : b.-monger, one who sells ballads ; con- 
temptuously, ballad-maker (Shaks ) ; -farce, -opera, 
a play Into which popular songs are introduced. 

Hence Ba’llader,a writer of ballads or fscurrilous 
verses. Balla'dic, t-al a. of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, ballads. fBalladieT, a street b.-singer. 
Ba'Uadism, the characteristic quality of ballads, 
Ba'Uadist, a ballader. Ba*Uadize so. to make, or 
turn into, a b. Ea’Uadry, b. poetry; composition 
in the b. style. (Formerly depreciative.) 

Ba*llad, v. ? Obs. 1592. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
To write or compose ballads. 2. ii'ans. To 
make the subject of (scurrilous) ballads 1606. 
Ballade (balo’d). ME. [Early (also mod.F.) 
sp. and pronimc. of Ballad, now technical.] 

1. a. strictly, A poem consisting of one or more 
triplets of seven- or (later) eight-lined stanzas 
each ending with the same line as refrain, and 
(usu.) an envoy, b. A poem divided into stan- 
zas of equal length, usu. of seven or eight lines, 
tc. occas. One of these stanzas. 2. collect. 
Poetry of this form ME. 3. Mus. 2 l. A compo- 
sition of poetic character, usu. for piano. b.=a 
Ball A d 2. c. Kind of tone-poem for orchestra. 

Ballan (bsdan), 1769. Zool, A kind of 
Wrasse {Labrus maculaius). 

Ballarag:, obs. f. Bullyrag. 
tBa*llard. ME. [app. f. Ball sb.^ Cf. 
B.ald.] a bald-headed person. 

Ballast (bae-last),5^. 1530. [?f. LG. ballast . 
'bad lading’ (see Bale a.y, orf. ODa. barlasP 
* bare load both found bef, 1400.] i. Any 
heavy material, as gravel, sand, etc., placed in 
a ship’s hold, to sink her to such a depth as to 
prevent her from capsizing when in motion, a. 
fg. That which tends to give stability in morals, 
politics, etc. 1612. t 3 » transf. Load, freight 

-1646. 4. Gravel, broken stone, slag, etc. used 
to form the bed of a railroad. Also applied to 
burnt clay. 1837. 

X. In ballast-, a. in the hold. b. Of ships ; Laden 
with b. only. c. Of materials; In the capacity of b. 

2. Solid and sober natures, have more of the b., then of 
the saile Bacon, Comb. : b.-ports, square holes cut 
in the sides of merchantmen for taking in b. ; -shovel 
{Min.), a round-mouthed shovel. 

Ballast (bae‘last),z^. 1538. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
To furnish (a ship) with ballast. 2. transf. To 
steady 1596; also t3. To load {with car- 
go) -j 666. 4. transf. and/^. To weight (arch.) 
15^. 5, To fill in or form with Ballast (sense 
4) 1864. IT 6. Confused w. BXlance v. 1611. 

a. Deliberation . .to b, the impetuosity of the people 
A. Young. 4. To b. my purse Scott, Hence Ba’llast- 
age, toll paid for the privilege of taking ballast. 
Ba*Uast^, one who supplies ships with ballast. 
Ba*llasting vhl, sb . ; concr, and fg. = Ballast sb. 

BaUat, -ry, obs. ff. Ballad, -ry. 
BallatoO'n. 1828. A Russian lumber-boat. 
Balled (bgld),^!^/. a. 1591. [f. B all z/. land 
sb.^] a. Formed into a ball. tb. Cleared of 
lumps ; cf. shelled peas. 

Bailer (bp'lai). r668. [f. B all z>. land ^ 3 . 2 ] 

I . One who forms into balls 1865. ta. One who 
goes to balls. Pepys. 

II Ballerina (ballerrna). Pl.-ine; also-inas. 
1792. [It.] A ballet-girl. 


f; Ballet (ba-I^, bse’iet'i. 1667. [a F., 

dim. of bal\ see Ball sb “ In 17th c confused 
w. Ballad. 1 i. A theatrical representation, 
consisting ot dancing and pantomime, originally 
employed to illustrate foreign dress and man- 
ners, but now mainly an e.xhibition of skill in 
dancing. t2. A dance -1829. 

X Not a Balette or Masque, but a play Drvden. 
Comb.-, b.-master, -mistress, one who arranges 
and directs the dancing of the b. 

Ballet (bas'let% sbf 1727. [f. Ball sb. -f -et 
dim. suffix; cf. OF. balette,] Her. A little ball. 
Ballet, -ette, obs. fF. Ballad. 

Balling (bp-ligl, vbl. sb. 1713. [f. Ball 

v.'^ r-lN'G ^.] I. Formation into a ball or balls; 
occas. aitrzh., as in b.-znachine (for winding 
twine), etc, 2. The throwing of (snow-) balls 
1865. 

tBadlised, ///. a. 1624. fox pallised^ ad. 
F. palissL ] Surrounded with a railing or balus- 
trade. ^WOTTON. 

Ba*llist. rare. ME. [p.d^.'L.ballista.'] =next. 
il Ballista (bali*sta). Also (less well) balista. 
PL -se, occas. -as. 1598. [L., f. (ult.) Gr. /SaA- 
] An ancient military engine, resembling 
a bow stretched with cords and thongs, used to 
hurl stones, etc. ; in med.L. also for : Arbalest. 
Balli'Stic, tr. 1775. [f. prec.] Of or per- 
taining to the throwing of missiles; projectile. 

The b. power of our weapons 1879.^ Ballistic pen- 
dulum-. an instrument for determining the relative 
velocity of projectiles. 

Balli*stics, sh.pl 1753. [f. prec. ; cf. atk- 
letics, etc. ] The science of projectiles. 

(1 Ballitim (bse*]i,ym). 1798. [med.L., f. F. 
bail] =Bail 2, and Bailey. 

Ba-llock. Obs. in polite use. OE. [prob. : — 
Teut. ball- (see Ball j/ 5 .^).] A testicle. 
fBallon. rare. 1753. [a. F. ba/on, f. bale, 
Bale A bale, as of paper. 

Balloon (bal5*n),5-i5. 1634. [ad. It. ballone 
great ball, f. balla. Cf. F. halloiu] ti. A large 
inflated leather ball, struck to and fro by the 
arm protected by a bracer of wood -1801. t2. 
The game played with this -1820. t3« Pyro- 
techny, = shell or bomb -1753. 4. Archii. A 

globe crowning a pillar, pier, etc. 1656. 5. 

Chem. A large globose glass vessel, with one or 
more short necks, used to receive the products 
of distillation, etc. 1727. 6. An air-tight en- 

j velope of silk, etc., usually globose or pear- 
! shaped, wffiich, when inflated with light gas, 
rises in the air; esp. one with a car attached to 
carry human beings for purposes of observation, 
etc. 1783. fg. Anything inflated and empty 
1812. 7. Hort. : a. A method of training fruit 
trees in which the branches form the shape of a 
balloon, b. A balloon-shaped trellis. 8. The 
outline containing words represented in comic 
papers as issuing from the mouth of any one. 

2. That wondrous match at ballon Scott. 6 . The 
hollow b. of popular applause Carlyle. 

Comb.: b.-brasser (cf. F. brassart, the wooden 
bracer worn by b.-players) ; -flsti, one of the Dio- 
dqntes, so named because they distend their bodies 
with air. 

Hence (besides nonce-words): B alio o’ner, an aero- 
naut; Naut. a b.-like sail. Balloo’nery, -nry. 
Balloo'ning vbl sb. aeronautics. Balloomist, an 
aeronaut. 

Ballot (bse’lot), sb.T- 1549. [ad. It. hallota 
*a rounde bullet , . a voice or lot’ (Florio), 
dim. of balla Ball sb.'^] 1. A small ball used 

for secret voting ; hence, a ticket, etc. so used. 
2. The method of secret voting; orig. by means 
of small balls placed in an urn or box ; an in- 
stance of this ; the votes thus recorded iS49* 3* 
A method of drawing lots by taking small balls, 
etc., from a box ; hencQ gen. lot-drawing J680. 

I. To convey each Man his bean or b. into the Box 
Milt. 2. To try the result of a b. Macaulay. 3. The 
b. for the militia Wellington. Comb . : b.-box, a 
box used for the balls in a b. ; fig. secret voting ; 
-paper, the voting-paper used in a b. Hence Ba'Uot- 
age, in France, the second b., to decide between the 
two candidates that have come nearest to a legal 
majority. BalloteeT, an advocate of the b. fBaT- 
lotin, an officer in charge of a b.-box. BaTlotist, 
an advocate of the h. 

Ba*llot, sbi^ 1865. [a. F., dim, of balle 
Bale A small bale, of 70 to 120 lbs. 
Ballot (bse*l3t), v. 1549. [a. It. hallotiare, 
f. ballota ; see Ballot j?. ^ J t i ♦ trans. To vote 
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upon secretly, as by deposit.ng small ba!!s in an 
um or box -1691. a. tnir. To give a secret 
vote (ybr, c^ainst) 15S0- 3- To select by the 

dravi-ing of lots 1785. 

2. t. for- to select, e’ect, or reject, by secret j 
xctin'T. 3. To b./or: to select by lot. To b. for 
snotifer cay ^or one’s resolution iSi 4 . Hence fBal- 
lota'tion, voting by ballot. Ba*lloter. 

fBallO'te. 1551". [a. F., ad. L., a. Gr. 

AftiTij.™ Her 5 . The Black Stinking Horehound. 

' E^ottement (baV'tmexnt). 1839. ^F.] 

Med. A mode of diagnosing pregnancy. 
+Ba4low,5i?. 'Only m loc. cit. j = Baton i. 

Ice try whither your Costard or my B. be the harder 
Lear IV. vi. 247. (Fo. 1623 ) 

Bally (bsedi), a. and adv. sJang. 1887. A 
euphemism for i>i^oody (Bloody A. 8, R 2), used 
as a vague intensive of general application. 
Bally iiOO*. £'’’..$’.1914. A barker's speech; 
advance publicity ; blarney. ^ ! 

(bam), sd, [ME, basme^ hame. a. OF, 

: — L, bahamum ; see Balsam. Refash, after 
L, bal-. ] I. An aromatic substance, exuding 
naturally from various trees of the genus Bal- \ 
samodendron. fs. An aromatic preparation 
for embalming the dead -1618. 3. Fragrant oil : 

or ointment 1447; also Jig. 4. Aromatic oint- 
ment used for soothing pain or healing wounds 
{arcb.) ME. Also iramf. or fig. 5. A tree 
yielding balm ; one of the genus Balsamode7z- 
dron , N. O. A my rid acex ME. 6, Name of some 
fragrant garden herbs (N.O. Labiaix) ; esp. 
Balm Gentle or Balm-mint (Melissa ojficinahs) 
and Bastard Balm (Meliiiis melysso-thyllum). 
Also Field Balm (Calaminika Nepela). 1440. 

4. As B. to fester’d wounds Milt. Sams. 186. 1^ Let 
not their precious balms break my head Ps. cxli. 5. 
Phrases ; Balm of Gilead (also Balm ofMecca\ a 
gold-coloured oleo-resin exuded from the tree Balsama. 
dendron Gileadtnse, or perh. B. OPobalsamum^ once 
esteemedas an antiseptic and vulnerary, b. A merican 
B. of G.i a resin obtained from the Idea carana. 
(The Heb. word tsori{s,&ei Gen. xxxvii. 23) was identi- 
fied with resin by the V ulg. ‘ Balm ’ began with Cover- 
dale.) Balm of Gilead Fir: the N. American 
species yielding Canada Balsam. 

B^alm (bam), v. arch. ME. [app. f. prec. 
sb.] I. To embalm (arch.). 2. fTo anoint, 
or mix, with balm, etc. -1600; to smear with 
something sticky 1530. 3. To soothe, allevi- 

ate (pain, etc.) (arch.) ME. 

Balm-apple : ^&QBalsa)rt-apph'mBkiBPMsb. 
Ba-lm-cri-dset. 1783. [app. a mistr. of G. 
baum-grille tree-cricket, j The cicada. 

The balm-cricket carols dear In the green that folds 
thy grave Tenkyson. (Taken by Tennyson from 
Dalzel AnaUc. Maj. II. 187,) 

Balmoral (balm^ual). 1864. [f. Balmoral 
Castle. ] Name for ; a. A variety of Scotch cap. 
b, A kind of figured woollen petticoat, c, A 
kind of boot lacing in front. 

Balmy (ba*mi), a. 1500. [f. Balm sb. + -y^.] 
1. Yielding balm 1667. ta- Resinous 1782. 3- 
Fragrant 1500, J^*jig. Soft and soothing 1604. 
5. Of wind, air, weather, etc. (combining 3 and 
4) : Deliciously mild, fragrant, and soothing 
1704. 6. Of healing virtue 1746, 7. slang. Soft, 
weak-minded, idiotic 1851. Also Barmy 1896. 

3. B. breath Osh. v, ii. 16, firs 1824. 4. B. slumbers 

Otk. IL ii. 259, sleep Young. 5. The b. zephyrs Pope. 
Hence Badmify v. Badmily adv. Badmi- 
ness. 

Ba*lneal, a. 1645. T. balneum 4- -al 
Of or pertaining to a (warm) bath or bathing." 
Balneary (bae*lnfari). 1646. [ad. L. bal- 
nearium.] A bath or bathing-place; a medi- 
cinal spring. 

Balnea*uon. ? Obs. [f. med.L. balmareJ\ 
Bathing. 

Balneo'graphy. [f. L. balneum + Gr. -ypa- 
(pia. J A description of, or treatise upon, baths. 
Balneodogy [see -LOGY], scientific medical 
study of bathing, etc.; whence Badneolo'gical 
a, BalneotheTapy [Gr, ^cparrciaj, treatment 
of disease by baths or medicinal springs. 

1} Balneum (b^dnz^m). 1471. [L.] i. A 
bath or bathing 1652. 2. Alch., Chem.p and 

Coohery* =Bain Marie. (Occas. balnea.) 
4]^OW, bal(X>% i6ii. [app. a nursery 
word.] I. int. An utterance used in lulling to 
sleep 1724. 2. sb. a. A lullaby, b, A song and 
tune containing this word. 1611:. 

11 Balsa (bae'lsa). 1778. [Sp-] A raft or fish- 


ing-fioat, used chiefly on the Pacific coasts of 
S. America. 

Balsam [bg Isam), sb. OE. [ad. L. balsa- 
mum. Between OE. and c 1600 replaced by bas- 
me, baume from F. (see Balm), and spec, by the 
L. form, or the It tjlsamo.\ i. =BALMji. i. 
3- An aromatic oily or resinous medicinal pre- 
paration. for healing wounds or soothing pain 
1579. Also fig. t3. iransf. in Alch. A health- 
ful preservative essence, oily and softly pene- 
trative, conceived by Paracelsus to exist m all 
organic bodies -1753. t4. - Balm sb. 2 ; fig. 

a preservative -1753. 5. Chem. Compounds, 

insoluble in water, consisting of resins mixed ; 
with volatile oil 1673. 6, =Balm sb. 7. OE. 

7, A flowering plant of the genus Impatzens, 
esp. /. Balsamina\ also /. Noli-iangere 1741. 

I. True Balsaffi, or B. of Mecca (the earliest known 
sort); Bahn of Gilead The discovery of America 
.gave also B. of Acauchif of C^edba^ of Peru^ of 
TalUy and Canadet B. a. Is this the Balsome, that 
the vsuring Senat Powres into Claptaines wounds 
Timon 111. v. 10. 4. Noble Acts are the Balsom of 

our Memories Sir T. Browne. 

Comb.-. B. Apple (or Balm Apple): name of species 
of MomordicaiM.BalsaminafM. Ckarantia\ gourd- 
like plants with highly coloured fruits, also called 
Apple of Jerusalem^ and Male B. Apple. Also used, 
improp., of the common garden B. (* Female' B. 
Apple). 

Hence Balsaina'tion, the process of embalming. 
Balsami*ferous a, yielding b. Badsamy a. balmy. 
Balsam (bg*lsam), v, 1666. [f. prec. sb.] 
I- To anoint with balsam; to heal, salve. Also 
iiiir. {for rejl.). 2. To embalm (rare) 1855. 

Balsamic (bglsje*mik, b^l-). 1605. [f. Gr. 
^dkaafiov -f* -IC. j A. adj. i. Of the nature of, or 
yielding, balsam 1676. a. Balmy 17x4. ^ 3* 

Soothing, restorative 1605. 4. Of, pertaining 

to, or full of, Balsam (sense 3) 1644. 5. fig. 

Soothing, healing, balmy 1667, B- sb. -^Balm 
sb. 4, Balsam sh. 2. 1713. Hence Balsa-mical 
a. Balsa*niically adv. var. Badsamous a. 
fBa-lsamine. 1578. [a. F., ad. Gr. ^a\- 
cafxivtij {. paX<Ta/j.ov.) Book name for : a. Bal- 
sam Apple; b- the plajnt Impaliens BalsamBia. 
(jl^'lsailium- OE. [a. L., a. Gr. )3dA<ra/tov 
(prob. f. Semitic).] i* =Balm i. a* = 
Balm sb. 2-4. ME. 3* Alch. —Balsam sb, 3. 
ME. 4. = Balsam 6. ME- Also ailrib. 

Badter, v. Now dial. ME. [prob. f. ON. ; 
cf. Da. ballre to welter, etc. See also Boulter. ] 
ti. To tumble about, e. g. in dancing -1500, a. 
trans. To tread clumsily (dial. ). 3 . To mat (the 
hair) 1693. 4. inlr. (for refi.) To form tangled 
knots or clots 1601. Hence Baiter sb. dial. 
a clot. 

Baltimore (b§'ltim6»j). Also B.-bird, 
•oriole. An American bird (Icterus Baltimorii) 
of the Starling family; so named because its 
colours (orange and black) are those of the coat 
of arms of Lord Baltimore, formerly proprietor 
of Maryland. 

Baluster (bseripstai). 1602. [a. F. baluslre, 
ad. It. balausiro; so named from It. balausta, 
balaustra ' blossom of the wild pomegranate ' 
(L- balaustium, Gr. B^Xavariov), which a ba- 
luster resembles in shape. In Eng,, corrupted 
to (ult. ) Banister.] i. A short pill^ of circu- 
lar section, slender above and bulging below; 
usu. one of a series called a balustrade. Also, 
a similar pillar used in a window, a. A slender 
upright post supporting a rail; in pL a railing, 
a balustrade 1633. 3* (Hsu. inpl.) The uprights 
which support the handrail of a staircase; also, 
the whole structure. Now usu. Banister(s. 
1732. 4. collect, sing. A balustrade (arch.) 1644. 
5. Class. Arch. 'The lateral part of the volute of 
an Ionic capital ’ (Gwilt). Hence Balustered 
ppl. a. furnished with, or enclosed by, balusters. 
Balustrade (bsel^strF^d). 1644. T-, f. 

balustre ; see prec.] A row of balusters sur- 
mounted by a rail or coping. Hence Badus- 
tra'ded ppl. a. Ba lustra'ding, b.-work. 

Bam (baem), t/. slang. 1707, [conn. w. Bam- 
boozle ; ?as abbrev., or source.] To hoax, 
cozen 1738. Also absol. or intr. Hence Bam 
sb. a hoax or imposition. 

IJ Bambino (bambrn<?). 1761. [It., dim. of 
bambo silly.] A child, a baby; spec, an image 
of the child Jesus in swaddling clothes. 
Bam^CCiade. 1868. [ad. F. hamhochade 


Ix.bambocctaia^ {.harnboccto, f. bambo (see prec.); 
a nickname cf the painter Peter de Laer. ] A 
painting of rustic and grotesque scenes. 
Bamboo (b^mbrP). 1598. bambu 

or Canarese bdnbu. Cf. Du. bamto^s^ A genus 
of giant grasses (genus Bamhusa), common in 
tropical countries. Also the stem of any of 
these used as a stick, etc. Comb. b.*coolie, one 
that carries loads suspended on bamboos. 
Hence Bamboo* v. to beat with a b- 
Bamboozle (bffimbrPz’l), z/. 1703. [prob. 
of cant origin. Cf. Bam.] i. To deceive by 
trickery, hoax, cozen. Also absol. or tnir. 2. 
To mystify 1712. 

I- Certain Words invented by some pretty Fellows, 
such as Banter, Bamboozle some of which are now 
struggling for the vogue Swift Tat/er No, 230 Fy, 
HenceBamboo'zle^A bamboozling. Bamboo''2le- 
meat, mystification. Bamboo’zler. 

Bambusa ; see Bamboo. 

Ban (been), v. [OE. bannan to summon 
OTeut. ^bannan to proclaim under penalty, f. 
root ha-, cogn. w. Gr. (pa-, E. fa-, speak. Cf. 
Ban sb.\ fl. [from OE.] To summon by pro- 
clamation. (Chiefly, to arms.) -ME. 

IL [f. ON. banna, ?and med.L. bannum.'X 
r. To curse, imprecate damnation upon (arch.) 
ME. Also in/r. a. trans. and absol. To chide, 
address with angry language (dial.) ME- 3- 
To anathematize (arch.) ME. 4. To interdict, 
proscribe 1816- 

1. And some men b. the, & some men blesse 1460, 

4. To whom the goodly earth and air Are bann'd and 
barr’d Byron. 

Ban (bten), ME. [partly a. OF. ban, 
influenced by med.L. iannuin\ partly f. Ban v. 
F. ban was : — late L. hannum, ad. Teut. bann, 
ban sb., f. bannan ; see prec. The simple sb. 
bann does not occur in OE. ] i. A summons by 
public proclamation, chiefly to arms; an edict. 
Ija, a. The gathering of the (French) king’s vas- 
sals for war; the whole muster; orig.=<rrrz^/'if- 
ban. b. In France now the ban is the younger 
part of the population liable to serve, ih^arribre- 
ban the reserve; in Prussia, the first and second 
bans are the two divisions of the Landwehr, ME. 
({3. Sentence of banishment ; whence^ "to keep’, 
or * break his b.' 1873. 4. Proclamation of mar- 
riage ; always in pi., now spelt Banns, q . v. 5. 
A formal eccl. denunciation ; anathema, inter- 
dict 1481. AlsoXf- 6. gen. A curse, supposed to 
have supernatural sanction and power to harm 
1602. 7. An imprecation of a curse 1596. 8. 

A formal and authoritative prohibition ; an inter- 
dict 1667. g. Sentence of outlawry; esp. ‘ Ban 
of the (Holy Roman) Empire ' 1674. lo* /cf- 
Practical outlawry, denunciation by society or 
public opinion 1839. 

4. Beneath the b.'of Pope and Church Scott. 1 
With Hecats B., thrice blasted, thrice infected Hand, 
III. ii. s6g. 8. To taste it under banne to touch Milt. 
P. L. IX. ^25. xa Opinions which are under the b, of 
society Mill- 

II Ban (been), shfi 1614. [Pers. ^ lord ’ ; intro- 
duced by the Avars who ruled in Slavonic 
countries subject to Hungary.] The viceroy 
of certain military districts in Hungary, Slavonia, 
and Croatia, who takes the command in time of 
war. Hence, Baiiate,Baiiaa.t, the district under 
the jurisdiction of a b. Banal a. of or pertain- 
ing to a b. ; sb. a Banate. 

Banal (b^-nal, bae-), a. 1753. [a. F., f. 
ban : — med. L. bannum ,* see Ban siJ and -al^. ] 
I. Of or belonging to compulsory feudal service, 
a. (From the intermediate sense of, Open to the 
use of all the community) ; Commonplace, trivial 
1864. 

Banality (bansediti), 1861. \yA.E .hanaliU; 
see prea] i. Anything trite or trivial ; a com- 
monplace. a. Triteness, triviality 1878. 
Banana (bana na). 1597* [a- Fg* or Sp-, 
given as the native name in Guinea (Congo).] 
I. A tree (Musa sapientum) cultivated largely in 
tropical countries ; it grows to a height of 20 
feet 1697. a. The fruit of this tree, growin^j in 
clusters of angular, finger-like berries containing 
a highly nutritious pulp 1597. Also attrib. 

Comb. b.-bird, a gregariou.s West Indian bird 
eXanthomus icterus), 

Banatisic (banp’sik), a. rare. 1876. [ad. 
Gr, BavavffLicbSf f. jSavvos forge.] Proper for a 
mechanic. 


o(Ger.Kffla).' «■•(!) r.pe«). U (Ger. M»Uer). » (Ft. cl«ne). » Cc»rl). e (e») (there). ^ («■) (r«n). f (Fr. fatxe). 5 (f,r, foni, xarth). 
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BANBURY 


Banbury. A town in Oxfordshire, England, 
once noted for its Puritan zeal, now for its cakes, 
li Banc (bsegk). 1727. [AF. *= ^ bench ’ ; see 
Bank j^.] Law, Bench; in phr. in banc = :n 
Banco. 

{[Banco (bse'gki?', a. "It. ; = bank.] The 
bank money of account in certain places, as dist. 
from (depreciated) currency. Retained in calcu- 
lating exchanges with foreign countries. 

II Banco (bre'jgko-, sh. 1768. [L., abl. of han- 
cus; see Bank s 3.^ and cf. Banc.' In L. phr. 
m banco — on the bench : used of sittings of a 
superior Court of Common Law as a full court. 
Band (bDend),5Af [\IE. bai^id, band, a, OX. 
band neut. :~OTeuL ^bandc~(m), L band- stem 
of bindan. Not in OE. ; see Bend sb,"^ Band 
and bond were orig. only phonetic variants (cf. 
band, lend, etc.).] i* Anything with which a 
person is bound ; "a shackle, chain, fetter, mana- 
cle [arch,). Also Ji^. a, A string or tie with 

which any loose thing is bound ME,; in Book- 
binding, one of the cords or straps crossing the 
back of a book, to which the quires or sheets 
are attached 1759. 3. A hinge of a door or 

gate jME. 4. A connecting] piece by which the 
parts of a whole are held firmly together ME. 
5. A leading-string, strap, or chain [Hi. and j/ig.) 
ME. t6. Logic. The copula [rare) -1628. 7. 
An obligation which operates as a tie, restraint, 
or bond ME. 8. A uniting force or influence 
(now Bond) 1483. 9. An agreement, or pro- 

mise, binding on him w'ho makes it (now Bond) 
ME. 10. Security given; a deed legally exe- 
cuted, binding on him who delivers it (now 
Bond) 1521. tn. A league -1649. tia.Bind- 
ing quality or power -1619. ti3. A state of 
union 1631. 

*, Euery one’s bands were loosed Acts xvi. 26. 
Eunden faste With bandes of syn Hampole. 4. The 
bands of life Rich. II, n. ii. 71. 7. To joyne in Hymens 
bands A. K L. v. iv. 136. 10. His word is as good as 
his b. Fuller. 

Band (b£end),rA 2 [Late ME. bande, a. F., 
* flat strip, edge, side ' ; in OF. also bende, a. 
OHG. hindd : — OTeut. ^bindon, f. bindan. 
The var. Bend, f. OF. bende, is retained in Her. ] 
I. A strip of any material flat and thin, used to 
bind together, clasp, or gird 1483. 2. esp. A 

fiat strip of a flexible substance [e.g, leather, 
india-rubber, etc.), used to bind round an ob- 
ject 1611. 3. A flat strip or strap used to con- 

fine a dress at the waist, etc., or to encircle and 
confine a hat, cap, or other article of apparel 
1552. 4. spec. a. The neck-band or collar of a 

shirt, ong. used to make it fit closely round the 
neck. Hence, a collar or ruff. 1568. Hence, b. 
A pair of strips (now called bands) hanging down 
in front, as part of clerical, legal, or academical 
dress 1700. 5. A strip of linen, etc., to swathe 
the body ; a bandage 1568. 6. Aleck. A fiat 

strap, belt, etc., passing round two wheels or 
shafts, by which motion is communicated from 
the one to the other 1705. t?. A side or flitch 

(of bacon). [The earliest use in Eng., f. OF. 
bande side] ME. 8. Anything having the ap- 
pearance of a band in sense 1. 1823. 9. A more 

or less broad stripe crossing a surface 1470; b. 
(pi.) a fault in flannel and serge cloth, when 
stripes occur across the piece. 10. a. JSni. A 
transverse stripe of colour, also called fascia \ 
b. A space between two elevated lines or ribs; 
also csdled vitta. 1841. 1 1. Geol. A stratum 

with a band-like section 1837. 

Comb.'. b.>case = Bandbox ji -collar (cf. 4 above); 
-fish, a fish of the genus Cepola ; -piilley, aflat-faced 
wheel, fixed on a shaft and driven by a b. ; -saw, an 
endless saw, consisting of a steel belt with a serrated 
edge running over wheels; -string, a string for 
fastening bands (see above, 4) ; -wheel, one to which 
motion is communicated by a band running over iu 
Band (b0end),jA3 1490. [Late i^tAic.bande, 
a. F., app. ad. Teut.; see Band and Bend 
sb.^ See also Bend i. An organized 

company ; a troop, 2. A confederation of per- 
sons having a common purpose 1657. 3. A 

company of persons or animals in movement 
1601. 4. A company of musicians ; now usu. 

of players upon various wind and percussion in- 
struments ; applied also to various sections of 
an orchestra, as ike siring b., etc., and some- 
times loosely to the entire' orchestra 1660. 

I. The ‘black bands’ who still Ravage the frontier 


Byron- Trained ot irain-band; see Trajs-basd. ^ 3. 
Hee diuidcd the .camels into two bands Gen. xxxii. 7. 

Ccfxb. : b.-master, the leader of a b. of musicians ; 
-stand, a structure for the use of a b. of musicians. 

Band (bsend), sb.^ 1513. [?C£. Band sb.^, 
Bande = bound ; also Welsh bant ' height 
A ridge of a hill; in the Lake district, esp. a long 
narrow sloping offshoot from a higher hill. 

Band [bsend], 1488. [a. F. bander, {. 
bande Band sbA and *.] i. To bind with a 
band or bands, fa. To furnish or cover with 
a band or bandage -1855. 3* To mark with 

stnpes 1853. 4. To join or form into a com- 

pany 1530. 

4. Certaine of the lewes banded together Acis xxiii. 
12. Hence Ba*ndedAi 5 /. a. ; spec, in Her. w-ith a band 
differing in colour from the garb- Ba*nder, a con- 
federate- 

tBand, v.- 1580. [perh. short f. Bandy t7.] 
= Bandy v. 

i-Band(e. 1420. [var. of bonde, ME. form of 
Bound sb.} = Bound, limit -1523. 

Bandage (bae-nded^), sb. 1599. [a. F., f. 
bande Band sb .^ ; see -age. Ong. a term of 
surgery.] i- Surg. A strip of woven material 
used to bind up a wound, sore, etc. b. absi. 
—Bandaging vbl. sb» 2. A strip of flexible 
matenal used for binding or covering up, esp. 
the eyes 1715. 3. A stnp of materi^ used to 

bind together any structure [arch.) iy66. 

2. Tie the controversy with bandages of argument 
Maurice. Hence Ba'ndage v. to tie or bind up with 
a b. {lit. and fg.). Ba-ndager. Ba*ndaging vbl. sb, 
the action or art of applying bandages ; material for 
bandages. Ba’ndagisL a maker of bandages. 
tBandalore. 1790. A toy containing a coiled 
spring, which caused it, when thrown down, to 
rise again to the hand -1864. 

Bandanna, -ana (bandaema). 1752. [Cf. 
Hind, bdndhnu a mode of dyeing in which the 
cloth is tied in places to prevent the parts tied 
from receiving the dye ; Pthrough Pg. ] A colour- 
ed silk handkerchief with spots left white or yel- 
low by this process. Now used also of cotton 
handkerchiefs, in which the pattern is produced 
by chemical agency. Also aitrib. 

Bandbox (b0e*ndbf7ks). 1631. [f. BandjA^ 
+ Box.] A slight box of card-board or thin 
chip, for collars, hats, caps, and millinery; orig. 
made for the bands or ruffe of the 17th c, 

11 Bandeau (b^ndj*). PI. -eaux. 1790. [F. 

: — OF, handel, dim. of bande Band sbl^ ; cf. 
Bandore *. | a. A narrow band or fillet for the 
hair. b. A bandage for the eyes. c. A fitting- 
band inside a woman's hat 1908. 

That b*. .was worn by every woman at court 1790. 

tBa*ndel, handle. 1598. [a. OF. bandele ; 
see prec,] A swaddling-band -1603. Hence 
Ba*ndele 4 a small band, streak, or fillet ; in 
Archit. small flatmoulding, encirding a column. 

II Banderilla (banderrPa). [Sp., dim. of ban- 
dtrad\ A little dart, ornamented with a ban- 
derole, which bull-fighters stick into the neck 
and shoulders of the bull. Hence Bamderil- 
leTo, the bull-fighter who uses banderillas. 
Baiiderol(e, bandrol, bannerol (bae*n- 
dgrdl. -d“I, bsemgrbl). 1562. [a. F., dim. of 
bandibre, hannibre, prob. after It. bandertiola. J 
I . A long narrow flag or streamer. 2. A ribbon- 
like scroll bearing a device 1622. 4. Archit. A 

flat band with an inscription. 5. = Bannerol, 
I. The. .lances bore gay bandaroles W. Irving. 
Bandicoot (bsemdik^t). 1789. [corrupt f. 
T^ie^ pandi-kokku * pig-rat ’.] i. An Indian 
rat [Musmalaharicusor giganteus), as big as a 
cat, and very destructive. 2. A genus of in- 
sectivorous Australian marsupials (Parameles), 
resembling the above 1831. 

Banding (bse'ndig), jA 1575- [f. Band 
I. Combining in parties, a. Formation 
of, or marking with, bands or stripes 1859. 

Banding-plane', one used for cutting out grooves 
and inlaydng strings and bands. 

Bandit (bsemdit). PL bandi*tti (the more 
usual), ha’ndits. 1593. [a. It. bandiio, in y\. 
bandiii sb., pa. pple. of bandire—med.'L. ban- 
?nre to proscribe ; see Ban sb. and v., and cf. 
Banish. The pi. banditti, after Ditto, It. 
detto, occurs also as a collect, sing.; and in 
17th c. as sing., with pL -is, -ies.'} lit. One who 
is proscribed or outlawed ; hence, a lawless 


desperate marauder, collect, sing. A company 
of bandits 1706. Also aitnb. 

The banditti do you call them ? . . I am sure we call 
them plain thieves in England 1602. An adventurer 
had assembled a banditti Wellington. 

Bandle (bse-ndT). 1623. [ad. Irish hann~ 
lamh, f. bann measure-^ lamh arm.] An Irish 
measure of two feet in length. 

Bandlet (bse-ndlet). 1727. [syncop. f. 
delet.1 A small band, fillet, or streak; in Aren. 
Bandelet. 

tliBa*ndo. 1598. [a. It. (and Sp.).] A pub* 
lie proclamation -1642. 

B^dog ;bse'nd| 7 g). ME. [f. Band ^A^ 5 -f- 
Dog. ] orig. A (ferocious) dog tied or chained 
up; hence, a mastiff, bloodhound. Alsoyfg. 

To speak b. and Bedlam : i. e. furiously and madly. 

Bandoleer, 4er (bsnd^li»’j). 1577. [a. F. 
bandouillere, f. It. bandoliera, i. baiidola dim. 
of banda Band.] -f ^ broad belt, worn over 
the shoulder and across the breast, by which a 
wallet might be suspended -1767. 2. esp. A belt 
of this kind worn by soldiers ; orig. ^ to support 
the musket, and carry cases containing charges 
for it; later, a shoulder-belt forcartndges 1596. 
3. By transference : in sing. One of the cases ; 
hence used in//, as = prec. 

Bandoline (bsemdAin). 1856. [? f. band or 
bandeau. ] A gummy preparation for fixing the 
hair. 

f Bandon, -oun, sb. ME. [a. OF. bandon, 
bandun, f. late L. bandum—bannum ; see Ban 
J urisdiction, dominion, control -1611. 
fBandon, z'. ME. Aphet. f. Abandon z?. 
Bandore 1 (bsndosu, bas*-). 1566. [ad. Sp. 
or Pg. , f. L. , a, Gr. rravSovpa, navdovpis. Hence, 
by corruption. Banjo.] A guitar- or lute-like 
instrument, used as a bass to the cithern. Cf. 
Pandora 2, Pandore. 

fBandoTe 2. 1712. [corruption of F. toz- 
deau.'\ A widow’s head-dress -1719. 
Bandsman (bse-ndzmsn). 1842. a. A 
member of a (musical) band. b. Mining. A man 
having to do with the band or flat rope by which 
coal, etc. is hoisted 1852. 

Bandster. 1794. [f. BandjAI; cL malt- 
ster,'] One who binds sheaves. 

jjBanduTria. [Sp.] = Bandore 1 . Longf. 
Bandy (bse*ndi), v. 1577. [? Cf. F. bander 
(in Tennis), perh. f. bandesi^e', and with senses 
6, 7 cf. F. bander in se bander contre, Cf. Band 
v.^ The terminal -y is unexplained.]^ i. To 
throw or strike to and fro, as balls in tennis, 
etc. [Vsn.fg.) Also absol. f 2. To toss aside 
or away -1667. 3* To toss from side to side 

1596, 4. To toss about 1600; to discuss from 

mouth to mouth 1642. 5. To give and take; 

to exchange 1589. i*®* To band together, 

league, irans. and inir. --1818. 7. i/itr. To 

contend 1588. 

1. Kingdoms . . be no balles for me to handle Holin- 
SHED. 4. Bandied about thus from pillar to post 
Barham. 5. Phr. To b. -words', to argue pertina- 
ciously. Do you b. lookes with me Lear i. iv. 92. 7, 

That Law may b. with nature, .was an error Milt, 
Bandy (b3e’ndi),j-Af 1578. [App.f.the vb.] 
f I. A way of playing tennis, no longer known 
-1607. t2. A stroke with a racket, a ball so 

struck ; a return at tennis -1655. 3- = Hockey. 
1693. 4* A club curved at its lower end, used 

in this game 1629. var. (sense 3), Bandy-ball. 
Bandy (bsemdi), yA^ 1761. [a. Telugu.] A 
carriage, buggy, or cart, used in India. 

Bandy (bse-ndi), a. 1552. [see the senses.] 
I. Of legs : Curved laterally with the concavity 
inward, [perh. attrib. use of Bandy sbi^ 4. j 
Also short for bandy-legged. 1687. a. Marked 
with bands; cf. Band sbP- 9 b. 1552. 3. Full 

of bands [f. Band sb.^ 4.] Hence Ba'ndiness. 
Ba*ndy-legged a. (both from sense i). 

Bane (b^m), sb. [Com. Teut.: OE. bana, 
bgna : — (DTeut. *danon-. Cogn. w. Gr. <p6vo$, 
etc.] +1. A slayer or murderer -1691. 2. 

That which destroys life ; esf. poison. (Now 
only Jig., referred to 4 ; and in comb., as Hen- 
bane, etc.) ME. f3. Murder, death, destruc- 
tion -1655. 4. That which causes ruin or woe; 

the curse. (Now the usual sense.) 1577. 5 * 

Ruin, harm, woe. Chiefly poet. ME. 6. The 
rot in sheep 1859. 

I. Let Rome herselfe be b. vnto herselfe TU. A. v. 


ai (man), a (pass), an {loud), v (c«t). ^ (Fr. chef)* 9 (ever), si (/, 0^e). 9 (Fr. eand^vie). i (sft). i (Psyche). 9 (what). Q (g<^t). 
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Hi. 7^?. 2. B. and antidote Addisos. 4. Theoretic 

plants -the b- of France Burke. 

Bane, t’. arch, 1578. [f. Banej^.] -fi. To 
kill : said esp, of poison -1596. 2. To harm, 

hurt, poison 15S7. 

2. For what shall heal, when holy water banes Keble. 

Baneberry 1 *n ben , . 1755. [f. Ban e + 
Berry. ' A plant, A ctxa spzcata (X. O. Ratiun- 
culMesp]', also, its fruit. 

Banefhl a, 1579. [f. Bane j^.i] 

I. Life-destroymg; poisonous 1593. 2. Perni- 
cious 1579. 

1. TheTi d serpent’s b. breath 1593. a. B. supersti- 
tion 1S32, Hence Ba’iiefol-ly , -ness. 

B^ewort nw 27 Jt). 1578. [f. Ba.ne + 
Wort. ^ Any poisonous plant {dial.); spec, the 
Lesser Spearwort {Rafiuncuius Flamviula), re- 
puted to poison sheep; also, the Deadly Night- 
shade. 

Bang (bseq), vA 1550. [Cf. ON. dan^a to 
hammer; also LG. bangefi, bangeln.') i. To 
strike violently with a resounding blow ; to 
thump, thrash. 2. inir. To stnke violently 
or noisily; to bump or thump. Of a door: 
To slam. 1713. 3. Hence : To make a violent 
noise 1840. 4. To knock about; to drub, de- 

feat. hi. and Jig. 1604. b. Comm. To beat 
down 1884. 5. colloq. To outdo 1808. 6. Used 

advb. esp. with cotju, go, in the senses of : a. 
with a violent blow ; b. with a sudden clap ; c. 
ail of a sudden (F. tout d'un coup). 

X. An.. anvil bang’d With hammers Tennyson. To 
b. CjJ'ia gun, a tune, etc), To b. (a door). 4. To b. 
the market by heavy sales 18S4. 5. This bangs 

Bannagher Frisk Provb. Hence Ba'nger, he who 
or that which bangs; slang, an astounding lie. Ba*ng- 
ing vbL sh. and^S^/. a, ; Jig. {collog.) ‘ thumping 

feng, vA 1882. [f. Bang To cut (the 
front hair) square across. 

Their hair banged low over their foreheads {mod.). 

Bang (bseg), riJ.i 1550. [f. Bang v.t] i. 
A heavy resounding blow. 2. A sudden violent 
or explosive noise 1855. 3, Impetus, go 1774. 

2. The steps.. were let down with a b. Thackeray. 

Bang (b^g), sb.^ 1880 [ — hair cut bang 

off; cf. Bang-tail.] The front hair cut square 
across the forehead. (Orig. in U. S.) 

Bang, obs. f. Bhang. 

Ba-ngle, v. Now dial. 1567. [?] i. Orig. 
of hawks : To beat about in the air, instead of 
making direct for the quarry. 2. ixiir. To flap, 
hang loosely 1622. 

I. To bailie {away) to fritter away, ^ a. Bandied 
(also bangle) ear, one hanging loosely, like a spaniel’s. 
Hence tBa'ngling vbL sb. squabbling. 

Bangle (bse-ggT). 1787. [a. Hind, banp^t, 
orig, a coloured glass ring worn on the wrist.] 
A ring-bracelet or anklet. Hence Ba*ngled 
ppl. a. wearing bangles. 
tBa-ngster. Now dial. 1570. [f. Bang v. 
+ -STER.J A bully; a winner -1824. 

Ba*ng-tai*l. 1870. [Cf. Bang v. 6 c.] A 
(horse’s) tail cut horizontally across ; hence 
Bang*tailed ppl. a. 

Ba*Bg-tip, adj. slang. Also banged-up. 
1812. [Cf. slap-up. ] Quite up to the mark. 

Banian (bsemian). 1599. [a. Pg,, prob. a. 
Arab., ad. Gujerati sjdmyo, f. Skr. vaxiij mer- 
chant.] I. A Hindoo {esp. Gujerati) trader, 2. 
In Bengal : A native broker attached to a firm 
or the like : now called sircar 1687. 3- A loose 
gown, jacket, or shirt of flannel. (Orig, attrih. 
from sense i.) 1725. 4. Banian- or Banyan- 

tree, now often Banyan : the Indian Fig Tree 
{Fictesreligiosa Qxlndica), the branches ot which 
drop shoots to the ground, that take root and 
support their parent branches ; thus, one tree 
will often cover much ground. [The appella- 
tion was orig- given by Europeans to an indivi- 
dual tree of this species growing near Gombroon 
on the Persian Gulf, under which the Banian 
settlers had built a pagoda.] 

1. The religion of the Banians not permitting them 
to eat any thing that hath had life 1676. Comb, b.- 
day {Nauthi one on which no meat is served out (see 
prec quot.). 

Banish (bae*nij), v. ME. [a. OF. ^aniss-, 
banir (mod. hannir) : — ^late L. hannire ; see 
Ban.] ti. orig. To proclaim as an outlaw. 
2. To condemn by public edict or sentence to 
leave the country ; to exile ME. 3. gen. To 
send or drive away, expel, dismiss 1450. t4. 

To empty. Cf. Avoid v. -1573. 
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I 3, Sycorax .from Argier. .was banish’d Temp. i. H. 

' 266. 3 To die, is to be banisht from my selfe 7 'wo 

" Gent. HI. i. 171. B. squint suspicion Milt. Comus 413. 
Hence Bamisher, he who or that which banishes. 
Ba n ish m ent ^baemijment. 1507. [f. prec.] 

1. The action of banishing; a state of exile. 

2. gen. Enforced absence ; dismissal 1535. 

I. The B. of that worthy Coriolanus CorJw. Hi. 22. 

Banister (basmistaj). Also bannister. 1667. 
[Corruption of Baluster, q. v.] = Baluster 3. 
Also as collect, sing. 

He comes down stairs thumping the banisters all 
the wa^ Sheridan. 

Banjo (bse-ndgo]. Also banjore, banjer. 
1790. [Corruption of Bandore, through Ne- 
gro slave pronunc,] A stnnged musical instru- 
ment, played with the fingers, having a head 
and neck like a guitar, and a body like a tam- 
bourine. Bamjoist, one who plays a b. 

Banjulele (bsendgul^J'If). 1925. [f. prec., 

after Ukulele.] A stringed musical instru- 
ment of a type between a banjo and a ukulele. 

Bank (bsegk), sbJ [ME. banke^ prob. a. 
ON. : — OTeut. ^bankon- ; see Bank sb.'^ and 
Bench. The primary sense of bank- is prob. 

* shelf’.] I. A raised shelf or ridge of ground. 
2. A high ground, fell. Still n. dial. ME b- 
Hence, A hillside, a brae ; a * hanger ’ ME. '^3. 
An earthwork, an embankment -1611. 4. A 

shelving elevation in the sea or the bed of a 
river. Also, a bed of oysters or the like. 1605. 
5. A long fiat-topped mass: e.g. of cloud, 
snow, etc. 1626. 6. Mining, a. ‘ The face of the 
coal at which miners are w'orking ’ 1862. b. ' An 
ore-deposit or coal-bed worked by drifts above 
water-level ’ 1881. 7. The sloping margin of a 
river or stream ; the ground bordering upon a 
river ME. Also Jig. f 8 . The sea-coast or shore 
-1592. 9. A raised edge of a pond, lake, etc.; 
also Mining, the ground at the pit-mouth. ME. 
10. Lateral inclination when rounding a curve. 
Cf. Bank -vy 7. 1913. 

1. I know a banke where the wilde time blowes 
Mids. N. II. L 249. 4. But here, vpon this Banke and 
Schoole of time Wee’ld iumpe the life to come Mach. 
I. vii. 7. 5. A b. of clouds Bacon, of mist R. Dana, of 
fog 1848, ^ 7. Tyber trembled vndemeath her bankes 
Jul. C.i.i. 50. 8. From Englands banke Droue backe 
againe 2 Fen. VJ in. ii. 83. 

Comb. ; Bank cress {Ferb.), the Hedge-mustard 
{Sisymbrium oMcinalei b.-engine, the engine at a 
pit’s mouth; -fish, cod from Newfoundland Bank, 
whence ■Jishing, -Jiskery ; -hook, a large fishing-hook 
attached by a line to the b. of a stream; -jug, the ' 
Willow Warbler, or Willow Wren ; -manager, the 
superintendent at a pit s mouth ; -martin, -swallow, 
the Sand-martin; -smack, a Newfoundland fishing- 
smack. 

Bank (bsegk), [ME, haunky hancky app. 
a. OF. banc : — late L. hancus, ad. Teut, bank, \ 
banc : — OTeut. *banki-z Bench ; cogn. w. prec.] 
ti. A long seat for several, a bench; a platform 
(Cf. mountebank.) -1680. t2. A seat of justice; 
= Bench, Cf. Banco sb. -1768. 3. The bench 
occupied by rowers of each oar in a galley 1599. 
4. catchr. A rank of oars 1614, 5. Printwg. 

The table on which the sheets are laid 1565. 

2. Bank-royal: King’s Bench. Common Bank: 
Common Pleas, 

Bank (bsegk), jA 3 1474. [Early mod. E. 

banke, a. F. hanque, ad. It. hatua fem. (the 
raasc. banco was also used); ad. Teut. bank, 
banc; see prec. wd. The ong. meaning ‘ shelf, 
bench ’ was extended in It. to that of ‘ counter, 
money-changer’s table whence * money-shop, 
bank', and passed, with banking, into other 
countnes. ] i. The table of a dealer in money. 
Now Hist. 1567. t2. The place of business of 
a money-dealer -1649. ‘J’3* ^ money, 

an amount (It. monte) -1758. 4. In games of 

hazard, the amount which the banker has before 
him 1720. ts. A joint stock or capital -1790. 
t6. A capital so contributed for lending to the ' 
poor; a loan-bank; whence the pawnbroker’s 
establishment (Fr. mont-de-pUU) -1633. 7. 

In modem use : An establishment for the cus- 
tody of money received from, or on behalf of, 
its customers. Its essential duty is to pay their 
drafts on it; its profits arise from the use of the 
money left unemployed by them. Jig. 1642. ^ 

Banks (in England) are — a. Private Banks, carried 
on by one or not more than ten persons in partnership. 
Cf. sense 2. b. Joint-Stock Banks, of which the 
capital is subscribedby many shareholders. Cf. sense 5. 
Of these the greatest is . . c. The Bank of England, 
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I shortly * The Bank which manages the service of the 
I public debt, receives^ and accounts for the revenue 
hen collected, and issues legal tender notes to an 
amount automatically regulated. Its banking bnsi- 
’ ness does not differ from that of other banks. 

I 4. He had seen his friend . . break the b. three nights 
S running Thackeray, s Banke or Common Stocke, 

i‘ but euer}’’ IMan.. Master of bis oune Money Bacov. 
7, I defined a b. to be an institution for the transfer 
of debts B. Price. hank . at one's banker's; fig. 
in store. 

Comb. ; B. annuities, a techn term for certain 
British gove’-nment funds; usu. ‘consols’; b.-cheque, 
an order to pay issued on a b.; -court, the weekly 
meeting of the Governor and Directors of a joint- 
stock b. ; also, the general court of proprietors ; -credit, 
a credit opened for any person at a bank, so that he 
can draw for the amount; -money (cf. Banco a.}; 
also, money in the b. ; -paper, bank-notes in circula- 
tion ; bills of exchange accepted by a banker ; -post, 
a kind of writing-paper used m foreign correspondence ; 
-rate, the rate per cent, per annum at which the Bank 
of England will discount bills of exchange having not 
more than 95 to run ; -stock, the capital stock of 
the EankofEngland, orig. 1,200, 000, now 14,553,000. 
B. of deposit^ one that receives lodgements of money. 
B. of issue or circulation, one which issues its own 
notes or promises to pay. Savings-b., one to take 
charge of the savings of the poor, or of small sums of 
money. 

Bank (bssgk), e/.i 1590. [f. Bank I. 
To border, edge, hem in as a bank ; \inlr. to 
border upon 1598. 2. To confine withi n a bank. 

Also fig. 1622. 3. Watch-making : a. To con- 

fine the movement of the escapement, b. intr. 
To impinge against the banking-pins, f 4. To 
coast. Shak.‘>. 5. trans. Topilea;}' 1833; intr. 
(for refi.) to rise up into banks 1870. 6. To 

cover up (a fire) with fresh fuel, so as to make it 
bum slowly i860. 7. trans. To incline (an 

aeroplane or car) laterally in rounding a curve. 
Also intr. 1911. 

Bank,zr.2 17*27. [f. B ank^^.S] i.intr. 

To keep a bank. 2. inir. To keep an account 
with a banker 1833. 3. trans. To deposit in a 
bank. Also, to convert into current money, 1864. 
4. intr. To form a bank at a gaming-table 1826. 

3. If Parliament were to b. this whole estate 1868- 

4. b. To counter vdsyupon 1883. Hence Ba*nkable 
a. receivable at a bank, as ‘ bankable securities ’, 

Bank-bill. 1696. [see Bank sh.^ and Bill,] 
a. In U.S., and formerly in England, a Bank- 
note. b. A bill drawn by one bank on another ; 
a bankers draft, c. Bank Post Bill : a bill, 
usu. at seven days’ sight, issued by the Bank of 
England for transmission by post. 
Bank-book. 1714. [see Bank A book 
furnished by a banker to each customer, con- 
taining a transcript of his account; ^Pass-book. 
(Also called Bankers book.) 
tBa*nker 1. ME. [a. AF. Hanker = ONF. 
bankier, f. ha 7 ic.'\ A covering for a bench or 
chair -1660. 

Banker 2 (hse-gkw). 1534- [f- Bank $h.^ + 
-ER, after F. lanquier (also used).] i. One 
who keeps or manages a Bank sh.^ ; in pi. a 
joint-stock banking company. 2, One who 
keeps the bank in a gambling-house; the dealer, 
In some games of chance 1826, 3. A gambling 
game of cards 189 x. 

I. Bankers^ Books, Books of Account, etc., extracts 
from which arc evidence in a British Court of Law. 
Hence Bamkerdom, the banking interest. Ba’nk- 
eress, a female b. ; a banker’s wife. 

Banker s (bse'gkai). 1666. [f.BANKj^.i + 
-ER 1 .] I. A ship employed in cod-fishing on 
the Bank of Newfoundland, (Cf. F, banqmer.) 
2. A labourer who makes banks of earth, ditches, 
etc. 1795. 3. Hunting. A horse which can jump 
on and off banks too wide to be cleared. (Cf. 
fencer. ) 4. {A usiralia), A river full to the brim . 
Ba'nker^. 1677. [f. Bank 5 ^. 52 ] a. A 
wooden bench for dressing bricks, h. A stone 
bench used by masons, c. [Local.) A 'pile of 
Purbeck stone from the quarry. 

Banket (bse-gket). 1886. [a. Du. banket, 
sweetmeats, etc., ad. F. banquet; cf, Du. hanket- 
bakker confectioner.] South African Mining. 
(See quot.) Also aitrib., as b.-reef, etc. 

"What is known as the Main Reef Series comprises 
half-a-dozen parallel beds of conglomerate— locally 
called * Banket * from its resemblance to the sweetmeat 
known in English as * almond-rock* T, Reunert. 

Ba*nk-full, a. 1581. Full to the bank. 
Bank holiday. 1871. [see Bank sh.^ + 
Holiday.] A day on which banks are legally 


o (Get, K^ln). b (Fr. p^w). ii (Gcr. M«llcr), it (fix. dwne). p (c«rl). c (e») (th«e). i (f) {vein), i (Fr. fozre), 5 (fir, fen^ taith). 
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dosed. (Bills payable on. these days are paid 
next da^.) 

Banking (bae*nkig),z’ 3 /.j^. 1735. [£.Bank 
in various senses, j i.The business of a banker. 
Also atirib^ a. The construct: o n of banks 1753 . 
3, Embankment 1853 4. Fishing on the New- 

foundland (or other) Bank 1842. 5. In 'aick- 
makingi Limitation of themotionof the balance,^ 
by ihtbanking-pins or screw 1870. 6. B, -ground 
(in U.S.) : a place where logs are brought to a 
river bank 1880. 

Ba’ilking-liotise. 1809. A mercantile firm 
engaged in banking. 

j&ik-note. 1695. [See Bank and 
Note.] A promissory note given by a banker: 
formerly, one payable at a fixed date and to a 
specified person; now, one payable to bearer on 
demand, and circulating as money. 
Baiikriipt(bae-gkrnpt),r^. 1533. [In i6thc. 
hanhs rota, banquerouie^ a. It, banca rotta^ with 
•rupi assim. to L. jntpius. The transference to 
the agent (in sense 2) is Eng. only.] ti. = 
Bankruptcy. Chiefly in the phrase * to make 
b, ' (Fr. faire hanquerouie), -1712. a. Any per- 
son, whose effects, on his becoming insolvent, 
are administered and distnbuted for the benefit 
of all his creditors, under the Bankruptcy Laws, 
b, pop. One who is unable to meet his liabilities, 
■whether he is in the Bankruptcy Court or not 
1580. 3. iransf. One without resources 1586. 

Formerly only a trader could be maAtiy Bankrupt ; 
other persons hec&mcinsoivent. The distinction was 
abolish^ in 1869. 

at. fTa play ike Bankrupt', to become insolvent; 
efUn, to play false with the money of others, and^^. 
to prove false to a trust. These modem languages 
will, at one time or other, play the b. with books 
Bacoic. Hence fBa^nkraptly adv. 

Bankrupt, v, 1552. [App. f, the sb. (in 
sense i). Not in It. or F.] ti. To fail; =the 
early phr. ‘ to make bankrupt See Bankru pt 
sh, I. -1689. 2. irons. To make (any one) bank- 
rupt i6r6, ta. To beggar, exhaust the re- 
sources of (pit, andyff.) -1748. 

Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits Shaks. 
Ba'Xiknipt, a, 1566. [conn. w. the sb. in 
sense a; in Eng. only.] i. Under legal pro- 
cess because of insolvency; insolvent 1570. 2. 
fig. tDiscredited -1612; at the end of one's re- 
sources 1589; stript bare of, or now wanting in 
(a property or quality) ^1589. 

a. To be out of fashion, is to bee banguerupt i6oi. 
I sh^l make your wit h.Two Gent, ii. iv. 42, B. of 
intelligence 1651. 

Bankruptcy (bae’gkr^psi). 1700. [f. Bank- 
rupt + -CY, with retained. Successively 
termed Bankrupting, bankrupiism, hanki^pture, 
Banknipiship, and finally Bankruptcy. i. The 
state of being, or fact of becoming, bankrupt. 
Also attrib. ^.fig^ Utter wreck, or loss of (a 
quality) 1761. 

a. A general b. of reputarion Burke. 
gBa^nkshall. 1673. [prob. Bengali 
* hall of trade a. A warehouse, b. The of- 
fice of a Harbour Master, or port authority. 
Banksia (bse'gksia). 1803. [f. Sir Joseph 
Banks,"] Boi, A genus of Australian shrubs, 
with umbellate flowers, cultivated in Europe, 
Ba*iik-^nie* 1596. [f. Bank r^.i] i. The 
sloping side of a bank. 2, The margin of tsea, 
lake, or river i6i8. 

Banksman. 1598. [£ Bankj^.I] An over- 
looker above ground at a coal mine. 

Ba*nky, a. Now dial, 1601. [f. as prec. + 
-y^.] Full of banks; of or pertaining to, or in- 
clined like, a bank; hilly. 

Banner (baemai), sb, ME. [a. OF, banere^ 
baniere, i. late L. bandum, tannum standard, 
f. Goth, handwa, bandwo 'signum', perh. f. 
root band, bindP] i. prop, A piece of stout 
taffeta or other cloth. attaAied by one side to 
the upper part of a staff, and used as a standard. 
(Chiefly Hist,) Also fig, 2. An ensign or flag 
bearing some device, carried in a procession. 
(Sometimes restricted to an ensign other than 
an ordinary flag.) ME. Also fig, 3. iransf. 
The company ranged under a banner. Now 
Hist, ME. t4. = Banderole 2. Hen, V, iv. 
ii. 60. 5. Bot, The vexillum of a papilionace- 

ous flower 1794. 

I, Terrible as an armie with banners Sol. Song 
vi. 4. Our glorious semper eadem, the b, of ourpride 


Macaulay. ^The star-spangled b. Key. z, A b. with 
the strange device. Excelsior Loncf. 

Comb . : b.-cry, a cry summoning men to Join a b., 
a slogan ; -screen, a fire-screen hung by its upper 
edge. 

Banner (bce-nni], 1667. [f. Banner sA] 
To furnish, or decorate, with banners. 

A Bannered Host, Under spread ensigns marching 
Mjlt. P. L, ii. ES5. Hence !Ba*nnerea ppL a. fur- 
nished with, or blazoned on, a banner. 

Ba’iinerer. Nowi/zk/. ME. 'ja,. KY .hatier- 
er; see B.anner.] i. A standard-bearer. 2. 
= Banneret. 1484. 

Banneret (bsemerM). [ME. baneret, a. OF., 
f. baniere.] i. a. Orig., a knight able and en- 
titled to bring vassals into the field under his 
own banner; commonly used as a title of rank. 
(This sense w'as mainly Fr.) b. Subseq., a 
title and rank conferred for deeds done in the 
king’s presence on the field of battle ; thus, a 
rank and order of knighthood 1548. Hence 
knight-banneret, opp, to knight-bachelor 1475. 
2. An official in Swiss cantons and Italian re- 
publics 1689. 3. Confused with Bannerer 1494. 

xb. Sir R^ph Sadleir.-the last Knyht B. of Eng- 
land 1635. 

Bannerette (bse nere*t). Also banneret. 
ME. [a. OF. banereie, -eiie, dim. of baniere', 
see Banner,] A small banner. 

Bannerman. Sc, arch, 1500. [f. Banner 
A standard-bearer. 

Bannerol (bse-ner^u- 1 , - 61 ). 1548. Var. of 
Banderole ; esp. Abanner borne at the funerals 
of great men, and placed over the tomb. 
fBanni'tion, 1644. [ad. med.L. banniiion- 
em."] Banishment, expulsion -1758. 

Bannock (basmok). OE. [a. (jael. hannach, 
?ad. L. panicium, f. panisd\ In Scotland and 
north of England, a large cake, usually ofbarley- 
or pease-meal, round or oval in form, and flat- 
tish, but thicker than ‘ scon * or oat-cike. 

Comb, b.-flnke (also Bonnet-), Sc, the turbot. 

Banns (baenz), sb.fl, ME. Ban 
‘ proclamation ’ in a specific use. The sing, 
occurs in 15th c.] i. Public notice given in 
church of an intended marriage, in order that 
those who know of any impediment thereto 
may lodge objections 1440. fa. Proclamation 
or prologue of a play 

I. Our bans thrice bid Gay. Phrases. To fhid, ask, 
publish, put up the b. To forbid the h : to m;^e a 
formal objection to the intended marriage. Also fig. 

Banquet (bas’gkwet), sb. 1483. [a. F. ban- 
quet, dim. of banc bench; cf. It. bancketio, dim. 
of banco ; cf. also table, board, in sense of 
‘ meals ’.] A sumptuous entertainment of food 
and dnnk; now usu. a ceremonial or state feast, 
followed by speeches. Also iransf. and fig, 1495. 
ta. A slight repast between meals. Occas. called 
running b. -1657. 3. A course of sweetmeats, 

fruit, and wine ; a dessert. Ohs. in gen. use. 
1523. f collect. Sweetmeats --1700. t4. A wine- 
drinking carousal -1719. See also Banquette . 

I. The Lord Mayor.. gave a b. to her Majesty’s 
J udges 1885. ^ X Besides the running B. of two Beadles 
[i. e. a whipping] Hen, VIII, v. iv. 69. 

Banquet (bae'gkwet), v, 1514. [a. F. ban- 
queter, f, as prec.] i. tram. To entertain at a 
banquet 1538. a. intr. To take part in a ban- 
quet; to carouse; alsoy?^. 1514. 3. To take a 
Banquet (senses 2, 3) 1564. 

X Born but to b,, and to drain the bowl Pope. The 
minde shall b., though the body pine L.L.L. i. i. 25. 

BanquetecT, 1821. = Banqueter 2. 

Banqueter (bse'gkwetei). 1542. [f. Ban- 
quet V,] fi. The giver of a banquet -1637. 
2, A guest at a banquet 1549. 

11 Banquette (banke*t). 1629. [Fr., ad. It. 
banchetta, dim. of banca. Formerly banket, 
•quet.] 1. A raised way running along the in- 
side of a parapet, or lx>ttom of a trench, on 
which soldiers stand to fire at the enemy. 2. 
A raised footway or side-walk 1842. 3. The 

long low bench behind the driver in a B^rench 
‘ diligence * 1859. 

Banshee (bae*njf). 1771. [Phonetic sp. of 
Ir. bean sidhe * female of the elves ’.] A super- 
natural being supposed by the Scotch and Insh 
peasantry to wail under the windows of a house 
where one of the inmates is about to die. 
Banstickle(b3e’nstik*l). 1450. [prob.f. OE. 
bdn hoTi€i + siicels prick,] The Three-spined 
Stickleback. 


Bant, V . ; see Banting. 

Bantam (bse*ntam). 1749. [perh. f. Bantam 
in Java.] A small variety of the domestic fowl; 
the cocks are spir.ted fighters; also fig, m refer- 
ence to size or ‘ cockiness ’ 1782, 

B.l'aiiaizon, a battalion of men below norma! sta 
dare. B .- wezght , a boxer from 8 st. 6 to S st. 

I Banter (bse’ntai , 5 rA 1690. [Of unkn. etym. 
^ Treated as slang in i683 j i. Wanton or hii- 
; morons rid.ciile ; now usually, good-natured 
raillery, pleasantry 1702. 2. A jest { arch .) 1700. 

I. I have done my utmost for some years past to stop 
the progress of Mobb and Bazitcr Swift. 

Banter (bae-ntai), v. 1676. [see prec.] I. 
To make ffin of; to ridicule; to rally, chaff, 
j Now usually of good-humoured raillery. 2. 

I To impose upon, orig. in jest; to cheat, bam- 
boozle (arch.) 1688. 3. absol. or intr. (in prec. 

senses) i638. 

I. B. him, b. him, Toby. Tis a conceited old Scarab 
D’Urfey. Hence Ba'nterer. Ba-nteringly adv. 

Banting (bse ntig). 1864. Name of a Lon- 
don cabinet-maker, given to his method of re- 
ducing obesity by avoiding fat, starch, and 
sugar in food. Hence Bantingism, Bantingize 
I/., and, humorously, Bant v. 

Bantling (bsemtlig). 1593. [?f. Band, 

swathe; or corrupt f. Ger. bankling bastard, f. 
ba?ikhenda', cf. Bastard.] A young or small 
child, a brat. {Formerly ^bastard.) Also fig. 

Lo their precious Roman b., lo the colony Camulo- 
dune Tennyson. 

Banxring (bse'gksriq). 1824. [Javanese.] 
A squirrel-like msectivore. 

Banyan, the prevailing spelling of Banian 4. 
||Banzai(bsenz9i‘). 1904. [Jap.‘Io,oooyears^] 
A cheer used in greeting the emperor, etc. 

Baobab (ba*i7]ba;b). 1640. [app. central 

African.] A tree {Adatisonia digit aia), with an 
enormously thick stem, found throughout tropi- 
cal Africa, and long naturalized m India. Called 
also Monkey-bread, and Ethiopian Sour Gourd. 
The fibres of the bark are usedforropes and cloth. 
Baphomet (bs5*ffimet). 1818. [a. F.] a. 
A mediaeval form of Mahomet, b. Alleged 
name of the idol which the Templars were ac- 
cused of worshipping. Hence Baphome’tic a. 
Baptism (bse-ptiz’m). [ME. bapteme, a, OF. 
baptesme, mod. bapieme, ad. L. baptismus, a. 
Gr.,{. Bairri(€Lv, Refash, after L. and Gr.] The 
action or ceremony of baptizing; application of 
water to a person by immersion, pouring, or 
sprinkling, as areligious rite, symbolical of purifi- 
cation or regeneration, and betokening initiation 
into the Church. Also fig. (in various senses.) 

Name of b , : see Baptismal name. The b. of bells 
and ships Abp. Sandys, The b. of blood in martyr- 
dom [i.e. death by violence of unbaptized martyrs] 
i860, var. tBaptiza'tion. 

Baptismal (b^pti*zmal), a. 1641. [ad. med. 
L. baptismalis’, see prec.] Of, pertaining to, 
or connected with baptism. 

Baptismal name-, the Christian name given at 
b^tisra. Hence Bapti’Smally adv. 

Baptist (bae*ptist). ME, [a. OF. baptiste, 
ad, L. baptista, ad. Gr. BaTTTKTTTjs, f. ^anTi^eiv,] 

1. One who baptizes; esp. John, the forerunner 

of Christ. 2. One who immerses himself, or 
is immersed (rare) 1775. 3. One of a body 

of Protestants holding that baptism ought to be 
administered only to believers, and by immer- 
sion; at first called, by opponents, Anabaptists 
1654. Also attrib. 

I. Baptist's day : the 24th of J une. 

Baptistery, -try (bse'ptistori, -tri). 1460. 
[a. OF. baptisterie, mod. haptisihre, ad. L. hap- 
tisterium, a. Gr., f. ) 3 airTl(eiv,] i. That part 
of a church (or, earlier, a building contiguous 
to the church) , in whi ch baptism is administered. 

2. A receptacle, in Baptist places of worship, 
containing water for the baptismal rite 1835. 3. 
- Baptism. 1851. 

Bapti'Stic, a, 1884. [ad. Gr. /SaimuTt/f os.] 
= Baptist attrib. Hence tBapti*stical a, 
of or belonging to baptism {rare). 

^ptize (baptsrz), v. ME. [a. F. baptiser, 
-izer, ad. L. baptizare, ad. Gr. 0arrTi^€ty, i. 
0aiTT€iv,] 1. To administer baptism to; to 
christen. Also absol. Also fg, (m reference to 
initiation, spiritual agency, etc.) 2. To give a 
name to, as in baptism 1549. 
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I Sorrow tad baptized ber O. W. Holmes, z. 
lie oe ’new capriz'd ; Hence foorth I neaer^wili be 
Romeo i? ^ 'juL iL iL 5^ Hence Bs.pti*zer. 

Baquet ,bak<? . 1786. [Fr.,dim. of bac 

BACKsb.^; cf. Backet.] A small mb or trough. 
Bar fbai" , sb."^ [ME. barr^^ a. OF. late L. 
of iinka. ongin.] 1 . 1. A piece of wood, 
metal, or other ngid matenal, long in propor- 
tion to Its thickness, and frequently used as a 
barrier, fastening, or obstruction. 2. A nar- 
row four-sided block of metal or material as 
manufactured, e, g, of iron or soap ; an ingot 
1595 3 * small slip of silver fixed transversely 

below the clasp of a medal 1864, 4. A straight 

stnporstripe, narrow in proportion to its length, 
a broad line; e.g. of colour ME. 5 * bier. An 
honourable ordinary, formed like the fess, but 
narrower, and including the fifth part or less 
of the field 1592. 6. Farriery, a, (usu, pL) 

The transverse ridges of a horse's palate. b. 
The recurved ends of the crust of a horse s 
hoof, meeting in the centre of the sole 1617. 

I. Bar^ a drilling or tamping-rod Raymond. The h. 
of a gate, door, hatch, etc. The b. of a fenc^ grating. 
5. B. sinister ; pop., but erron., the heraldic sign of 
illegitimacy: see Baton, Bend. 

IL I. That which forms an enclosure, or ob- 
structs entry or egress ME. 2. A barrier clos- 
ing the entrance to a city ; suhseq.^ the gate re- 
placing this, as in Temple Bar, etc. ME, 3. A 
bank of sand, silt, etc., across the mouth of a 
over or harbour, which obstructs navigation 
1586. 4. Mus. A vertical line (now commonly 

called the bar-line) drawn across the stave to 
mark the metrical accent ; hence, that which is 
included between two bars 1665. b. = Bass- 
bar, Fret sh.^ 5. Law. A plea which arrests 
an action or claim at law 1495 j also Jig. 

X. A house without the Barres at Aldgate 1645. 
4. Phr. Double b. : two parallel vertical lines, marking 
the close of a section. 5. In b. {of ) : as a sufficient 
reason (against). 

TTT. I. Law. The barrier or wooden rail at 
which prisoners are stationed for arraignment, 
trial, or sentence ME.; Jig. a tribunal, e.g. that 
of public opinion ME. a. Hence: a. Court; esp. 
in A i (ike) b. : in open court ME. b. A (par- 
ticular) court of law, as, the Exchequer b. 1559. 
3. In the Inns of Court. A partition separating 
the seats of the benchers from the rest of the 
hall, to which students, after they had attained 
a certain standing, were ‘ called Obs. (After 
1600, bar was assumed to mean the b. in a court 
of justice, within which King’s Counsel and 
Sergeants-at-Law have places, but not ordinary 
barristers.) 4. Barristers collectively, or spec, 
those practising in a particular court, circuit, or 
county 1559. 5. The profession of a barrister 

1632. 6. In legislative assemblies. The rail di- 

viding from the body of the house a space near 
the door to which non-members may be admit- 
ted for business purposes 1577. 7. In an inn, 

etc. A counter, over which drink or food is served 
out to customers ; also, the space behind this, 
and sometimes the whole apartment 1592, 

I. When self is at the b., the sentence is not like to 
be impartial Glanvill, x. Trial at b . : a trial before 
the full court in which the action is brought ; in Eng- 
land, the Queen’s Bench Division. 3. To he called 
to ike b . : to be admitted a barrister. To be called 
within the b . ; to be appointed King’s Counsel. 6, A 
deputation, .heard at the b. of the Commons 1849. 

Comb . : h.>hoat, one marking the position of a b. ; 
•^ggings, shallows of a stream worked for gold; 
-iron, iron wrought into bats; -keeper, one who 
keeps a b,, or keeps guard at a barrier; -line (see II, 4 
above) ; -shot, a shot consisting of two half cannon- 
balls joined by an iron bar ; -silver, silver in bars ; 
so -tm; -tracery. Gothic window-tracery, resem- 
bling a b, of iron twisted into various forms ; -ways, 
-wise adv. Her. horizontally across the field. 

Bar, sb.^^ 1724. [a. F.] A fish, Scimnaaquila^ 
the maigre. 

Bar, sb.^ (= Ger. berg) ; see Barmaster, 
Barmote. 

Bar (bai), v. Pa. t. and pple. barred. [ME. 
barren, a. OF. barrer^ f. barre Bar 1. To 

make fast by a bar or bars; to fasten up with 
bars. 2. To fasten in by means of bars. Also 
transf. and Jig. 1460. 3. To close by some 

barrier 1596. 4. To obstruct; to arrest or stop 
1578. 5. To hinder, prohibit from\ to debar of 
1551. 6. To stop, hinder 1559. 7. To exclude 
from consideration 1481. 8. To object to i6ri. 
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g. To mark with a bar or bars ME, 10. To 
make into bars 1712. 

1. Shut tbe_ doores and barre them Neh. vii. 3. 

4. What yillaine Boy, barst me my way in Rome 

Tzt. A. I. i. 291 ^ To b. a person from bis action 1726. 
To b. dower, a right 1824. 7. Nay bet I barre to- 

nignt Merch. V. 11. iL 208. 8. ^Tob.the dicei to de- 
dare the throw void. 10. To b. a vein {Farrier^') . to 
tie it above and below a part which is to be operated on. 

Bar (bai),/ri?/. 1714. [f. Bar v. ; prob. 
after except, etc.; cf. Barring.] Excluding 
from consideration, except. 

;|Baragouin. (ba:ragwe’n, -gwin). 1613. [a. 
F., f. Breton bara bread wine (Littrd, 
q, v.), or gwenn white.] Unintelligible speech; 
jargon , double-Dutch. Hence Baragoui'iiisli iz. 
Bax^pton (bterali*pt^ni)* ^853. A mne- 
monic wd, representing the first indirect mood 
of the first syllogistic figure, in which a parti- 
cular affirmative conclusion is drawn from two 
universal affirmative premisses. 

II Barathrum (b3eTa)?r2?m). 1520. [L., a. Gr. 
0dpa6pov.'] A pit, gulf. Hence a. A pit at 
Athens, into which criminals condemned to 
death were thrown 1849. b. The abyss, hell 
1520. c. An insatiable extortioner or glutton 
(so m It.) 1609. 

Barb (baib), MK [a. F. barbe 
barba.'j f i. The beard of a man {rare) -1618. 
2. A similar appendage in animals 1468. 3. 

A piece of white plaited linen, worn over or 
under the chin, as by nuns ME, 4. Veter. Surg. 
in pL Folds of the mucous membrane under the 
tongue of horses and cattle, protecting the ori- 
fices of the ducts of the submaxillary glands; 
the disease caused by their inflammation 1523. 

5. Her. A sepal {pi. the calyx) of a flower 1572. 

6. One of the lateral processes from the shaft of 

a feather, which bear the barbules 1836. 7. 

Little ridges produced in metal-working, e.g. 
by engravers; bur 1842. 8. A sharp process 

curving back from the point of a weapon («?. g. 
a fish-hook), rendering its extraction difficult 
ME. Also jg. 9. Bot. A hooked hair 1864. 

8. 7%. The malice of a good thing is the b. that 
makes it stick Sheridan, 

-fBarb, sb.^ 1566. [Corrupt f. Bard 2.] A 
covering for the breast and flanks of a war-horse 
-1630. 

Barb (barb), sb.^ 1636. [a. F. barbe^ f. JBar- 
barie.l Occas. attrib. 1. A horse of the breed 
imported from Barbary and Morocco, noted for 
speed and endurance. Also called Barbary. 
2. A black or dun pigeon, orig. introduced from 
Barbary 1723. 

Barb (baib), v. 1483. [a. F. barber ^ f. 
barbe.^ ti. To shave or trim the beard of 
-1693. Also absol. or intr. (for ref.) 2. transf. 
To clip; to mow 1483. Also ^Jig. 3. To fur- 
nish with barbs 1611. Also/f^. 4. To pierce 
with, or as with, a barb 1803. 

3. Arrows barbd with fire Milt. P. L. vi. 546. She 
barbs with wit those darts too keen before Sheridan. 

Barbacloes(baib^i*dt?az). Name of an island, 
in the West Indies, referred to Pg. las barbadas 
' bearded epithet of the Indian fig-tree grow- 
ing there; formerly ‘ the Barbadoes *. 

Phrases, etc. B.-cherry, the tart fruit of the MaU 
pigJua urens. B. leg, a form, of elephantiasis inci- 
dent to hot climates. B. nuts, the purgative seeds 
or fruit of the Jatropha Curcas, or Curcas purgans. 
B. prid^a plant {Poindana pulcherrimd), used for 
fences. B. tar, a greenish petroleum. B.-'water, a 
cordial flavoured with orange- and lemon-peel. Also 
tBarbadoes v. to transport to B. | 

Barbal (ba-xbal), a. 1650. [f. L. barbae 
-AL ^.] Of or belonging to the beard. 
fBaTbar. ME. [a. F. barhare^ ad. L. bar- 
barus.'l A. sb = Barbarian -1723. 'B.adJ 
~ Barbarous -1726. 

Barbara (baubara). 1589. A mnemonic 
term designating the first mood of the first 
syllogistic figure, in which both premisses and 
the conclusion are universal affirmatives. 
Barbaresque (baibare’sk), a. 1804. [a. F. 
barbaresque (=It. Barbaresco) belonging to Bar- 
bary. See Barbar and -esque, and cf. Bar- 
BARY.] I. Of or pertaining to Barbary 1824. 

2. Barbarous in style, esp. in reference to art 
1823. 3. as sb. A native of Barbary 1804. . 

a. Architecture . . b., rich in decoration, at times 
colossal in proportions, but unsymmetricalDKQuiNCEY. 

Barbarian (baibe»'rian). 1549. [a. F. bar- 


harien, f. F. barbaric, on L. type ^barharianus. 
See Barbarous.] A. sh. 1. orig. A foreigner. 

2. Hist. a. A non-Hellene, b. A non-Roman, 
c. A non-Chnstian. d. A non-Italian. 3. A 
rude, vMid, uncivilized person 1613. 4. An uif- 
cultured person 1762. ts. A native of Bar- 
bary. [See Barbary .1 -1709, 

I. *I shall be vnto him that speaketh, a B , and he 
that speaketh shal be a B. vnto me 1 Cor. .mv. ii. 2. 

I would they were Barbarians .. not Romans Cor in. 
i. 23S. 4, Cromwell, though himself a b., w’as not in- 
sensible to literary merit Hume. 

B. adj I. Non-Hellemc, non-Roman {moit 
usual), non-Christian 1549. 2. Uncivilized, 

savage, rude 1591. ts- Of or belonging to 
Barbary -1699. 

I. Bought and solde, .likea B.slaueTn t5*Cr.ii.i.5i 

Barbaric (baabserik), a. 1490. [a. OF. bar- 
barique, ad. L., a. Gr, ^ap^apiKo^, f. /SdpjSapo?.] 

1. = Barbarian a. 2. 1490. 2. Pertaining or 

proper to barbarians or their art 1667. 3. = 

Barbarian a. 1. 1849. 

X . B. Pearl and Gold Milton. Hence Barba*ric- 
ally adv. 

Barbarism (baubariz’m). 1579. [a. F. bar^ 
barisme, ad. L. barbarismus, a. Gr., f. 0ap^api- 
(etv to speak like a foreigner.] 1. The use of 
words or expressions not in accordance with the 
classical standard of a language; hence, rude- 
ness of language, b. A foreign or non-classical 
word or idiom 1589. 2. Barbarous social or 

intellectual condition ; opp. to civilization 
1584. Also with a and pi. (Only in Eng.) 1645. 
ts- Barbarity -1665. 

X, A b., then, is a fault of style originating in rude- 
ness and ignorance ; hut a solecism is [one] originating 
in affectation and over.refinement 1801. 2. Plunder- 
ing and other barbarismes Howell. 

Barbarity (barbasTiti). 1570. [f. L. har- 
barus-^-\T^\ notinL.orFr.] ti. -B arbar- 
ism 2. -1819. 2. Barbarous cruelty ; inhuman- 
ity. (The usual sense.) 1685. Also with a and 
pi. 3. = Barbarism i. lOhs. 1706. 4. Bar- 
barism of style in art. Also with a and pi. 1644. 
*. With breach of faith, with cruelty and b. De Foe. 
Barbarize (baubarsiz), v. 1644. [partly 
ad. Gr. 0apj3apL^€iv ; partly f. L. barbarus+ 
-IZE. ] I. intr. To speak or write like a bar- 
barian. 2. irans. To render barbarous 1648. 

3. intr. To fall into barbarism 1824. 

X . The hideous changes which have since barbarized 
France Burke; 

Barbarous (ba*jbar3s), 1526. [f.L.bar- 
barus, a. Gr., prob. with a primary reference to 
speech. CL L. stammering.] i. Of 
language : a. orig. Not Greek ; subseq. not Greek 
nor Latin; not classical or pure. Hence, 

b. Unpolished ; pertaining to an illiterate people. 

2. Of people : Foreign in speech ; orig. non- 

Hellenic ; then, not Roman ; occas. not Chris- 
tian 1542. 3. Uncultured, unpolished; rude, 

savage. (Opp. to civilized.) 1538. 4. Cruelly 

savage, or harsh 1588. 5. Harsh-sounding, 

coarsely noisy 1645. t6- == Barbaric 2. -1700. 

I 2. The b. people shewed vs no little kindnesse Ads 
xxvIIl 2. 3. Tvjel. H. iv. i. 52. 4. The h. aspect of war 
Mozley. S- a b. noise Milt. 6. B. gold Dryden, 
Hence Ba*rbarous-ly adv., -ness. 

Barbary (baubari). ME. [I. a. OF. bar- 
baric, ad. L. barbaria, barharies, i. barharus. 
In II. ult. f. Arab. Barbar, Berber.'] I. ti. 
Foreign nationality; heathenism, concr. Non- 
Christian lands, attrib. = Paynim. -1629. t2. 

Barbarity -1635. 'i‘ 3 ' Uncultivated speech. 

Also attrib. -1608. n. The Saracen countries 
along the north coast of Africa. (The surviving 
sense.) 1596. Also attrib. , esp. in Barbary ape, 
horse, etc. Also \ellipt. = Barb sb^ 
Barbastel(le (baibaste’l, baubastel). 1791- 
[ a. F.] A dark brown bat {Plecoius barbasiellus), 
found in France and Germany. 

Barbate (ba-xb^Jt), a. 1853. U. bar- 
batus.)^ Bearded; furnished with a small hairy 
tuft or tufts. 

fBaTbated, a. rare. 1782. [f. as prec. -f 
-ED.] Barbed, as an arrow; barbate -1802. 
Barbecue (baubi'kiw), 1697. [ad. Sp, 
barhacoa, a, Haitian.] i. A rude framework, 
used in America for sleeping on, and for smok- 
ing or drying meat over a firs. s. An ox, hog, 
etc., roasted whole 1764. 3- (in U.S.) An open- 
air social entertainment, at which animals are 
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roasted whole 1809, 4. An open floor on which 
coffee-beans, etc. may be dried 1855. 

1, His Couch or Baxbeca of Sticks Dampier. 3. I 
am invited to dinner on a barbica Foote. 

Baxbecue v, 1661. [f. prec. 

sb.l I. To dry or cure on a barbecue; see the 
sb."*!, and 4. 3. To broil or roast (an animaij 

whole on a huge gridiron. 

2. B. your whole hogs to your palate Lamb. 
Barbed (baibd;:,;^//.<z.i 1526. [f. BARBr»., 

Hh -ED.] fi. Bearded {rare) 1693. ts. 
Wearing a Barb (sense 3) -1601.^ 3* 

Having a calyx * coloured proper ’ 1611. 4. 

Furnished with a barb or barbs 1611. 

^ Can'st thou dll his skinne with b jTons xli.^7. 

Barbed i^baibd, ba-ibed ],///. 1509. [f. 

Barb r ^.2 4 --ED.l Barded tsee Bard 
Barbel (ba*ib^). ME. 1^. OF. dardel, mod. 
harheau : — ^late L. Bardellus, dim. of harbm (the 
fish), f. iarha.l I. A large European fresh- 
water fish (Barbus z'uigarzs]^ named from the 
fleshy filaments w'hich hang from its mouth. 
3. A fleshy filament hanging from the mouth of 
certain fishes 1601. Hence BaTbeHed, -eled, 
ppL a. furnished with barbels. Ba*rbelling, 
-elmg vbi. sb, fishing for b. 
tBa-rbeled, -bled, ///. a. ME, [f. OF. bar- 
bels.^ Barbed -1480. 

Barbellate (baubekit), a. 1847. [f* mod.L. 
barbella, dim. of barbula.'] Boi. Furnished 
with barbellse or short stiff hairs. 

Barbellulate (baibe-litzkit), a. 184^. [f. 
mod.L. barbellula, dim. of barbella; see prec.] 
Bof. Furnished with barbellulse or minute coni- 
cal spines. 

Barber (baubai), sb. [^lE. harbour^ OF. 
harbeor : — ^L. type barbaiorem, f. barba. The 
terminal -tfr is partly after F. barbier.~\ a. One 
whose business it is to shave or trim the beard, 
and cut and dress the hair. (Now usu, hair- 
dresser.) Formerly the barber was also a sur- 
geon and dentist, Acurtailer. B. Jons. 

Also aiirib., as in db.-inoiiger, a frequenter 
of the barber’s shop, a fop. 

For Barbers they use their women Capt. Smith. 
Phrases. Barbells chair^ one common to all his 
customers, yig. a drab. Barber's music, discordant 
music, like that formerly produced by waiting cus- 
tomers in a barber’s shop. Barber's pole, a pole 
painted s^iirally with red and wbite stripes, used as a 
barber’s sign. Hence Ba'rber v. {rare) to trim. 

Barberry, berberry (ba*jberi, bsub^ri). 
ME- [ad. med.L. barbaris, berberis, of unkn. 
origin.] Bot. i. A shrub (Berberis vulgaris), 
with spiny shoots, and pendulous racemes of 
small yellow flowers, succeeded by oblong, red, 
sharply acid berries ; the bark yields a bright 
yellow dye. Also the genus Berberis. 3. The 
berry of this tree 1533. Also aiirib. 

Bi*bery (baubsii). MK [a. F. barberie, f. 
barbier.'] fi. A barber’s shop. 3. The bar- 
ber’s art or craft 1540. 

Barbet(ba-J[bet). 1753. [jx.F. barbei,-gT 6 b. 
OF. ppl. adj. = barbu,'] i. A little dog with 
long curly hair 1780. f 3. Name of a worm with 
tufts of white filaments, which feeds on aphides 
1753* 3* A family of birds, found in warm 

countries, having a short conical bill, with tufts 
of bristles at its base. (In F. barbu.) 1824. 
fl Barbette (baibe’t), sb. 1773, [Fr., dim. of 
harbei] A platform within a fortification, on 
which guns are raised for firing over the para- 
pet. Guns en barbeite, b. gun or baiiery : those 
so mounted as to fire over the parapet ; simi- 
larly in ironclad ships. Hence aiirib., as in 
h.~cruiser, -turret. 

Barbicaa (baubik&n). ME. [a. F. harha- 
cane, perh. f. Arab, or Pers.] An outer defence 
to a city or castle, esp. a double tower erected 
over a gate or bridge. fa. A temporary 
wooden tower. Caxton. t3- A loophole in the 
wall of a castle or city 1600. 

Ba*rbicanage. 1691. [ad. med.L. harbi- 
canagium, t prec.] Tribute paid for the main- 
tenance of barbicans. 

Barbicel (baubisel). 1869. [ad. modX. 
iarbicella, dim. of barba ; cf. PEDICEL.] One 
of the minute hooked ^laments which interlock 
the barbules of a bird’s feathers. 
Barbi‘g:erous, a. 1731. [f. L. barbiger + 
-ous.] Bearded. 


’;BaTbiton,-OS. 1545. [L.,a. Gr.] A many- 
stringed instrument ; a fute or lyre. Hence 
f Ba*rbitist, a player on the b. 

Barbie, obs. f. Barbel. 

Barbotine (baubain). 1865. [a. F., f. bar- 
bjter."^ A paste of kaolin clay used to ornament 
potteiy*. 

Barbre, obs. f. Barbary. 

1 Barbula (baubizZla). 1688. [L., dim. of 
barba. ^ 1. A small beard. 7 Obs. a. The inner 
row of fringes in the peristome of mosses 1866. 
Barbule (ba*ibiwl). 1835. [ad. JU barbu/a ; 
see prec.] i. = Barbel 2, 3. One of the 

processes fringing the barbs of a feather 1835. 

3. Bat. — Barbula 2. 1881. 

Barcarole, -oUe :ba*jkarJal). 1779. [ad. 

It. barcaruolo ; in sense 2 a. F. barcarolle. It 
barcaruola; f. Barca.] I|i. An Italian boat- 
man 1854. 3. A song sung by Venetian gon- 

doliers; a piece of music composed in imitation 
of such songs 1799. 

'fBarcelO'iia. 1795. [f. Barcelona, in Spain.^ 
A handkerchief or neckerchief of soft twilled 
silk -1833. 

IjBarcO’iie. [It., augment, of Barca.] A 
vessel used for freight in the Mediterranean, 
var. Barcon (Webster). 

Bard (baid), sb.^ ME. [a. Gael, and Ir, 
bard : — OCelt '^bardos (whence Gr. L. 

bardus). Ori^. a term of contempt, but ideal- 
ized by Scott.] I. An ancient Celtic order of 
minstrel-poets, who composed and sang (usu- 
ally to the harp) verees celebrating the achieve- 
ments of chiefs and warriors. In Welsh spec. 
A poet who has been recognized at the Eistedd- 
fod. 2. In early Lowland Scotch : A strolling 
musician or minstrel 1449. 3* Used of the Old 
English gleeman, Scandinavian scald, etc. 1623 

4. poet. A ' singer ’. (Chiefly after Lucan.) 1667. 
as. Feinzied fooles, bairdes, rynners about ..after 

sundrie punishment^ may be hanged Skeke. The 
last of all the bards was he Who sung of Border 
minstrelsy Scott. 4. That wild rout that tore the 
Thracian b. In Rhodope Milt. P, L. vil 34, 

Bard, j3.2 Now Hist. 1480. [a. F. barde 
horse-armour, perh. f. (ult.) Arab, al-barddah, 

* the stuffed pack-saddle for ass or mule *. Er- 
ron. called Barb, q. v.] i. (Usu. pi.) A cover- 
ing of armour for the breast and flanks of a war- 
horse; occas. an ornamental covering of velvet 
or the like. a. pi. Plate armour, as formerly 
worn by men-at-arms 1551. 

Bard (baid), sb.^ 1735. [a. F. barde, transf. 
from prec. ] A thin slice of bacon used to cover 
a fowl, etc. 

Bard (baid), 1521. [a. F. harder, f. 
barde Bard sb.*^ and ®.] i. To arm or capari- 
son with bards. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 3. To 
cover with slices of bacon 1665. 
fBard, 1641. [app. by confusion of Barb 
V. and Beard.] = Barb v. 2. -1693. 
+Barda*sll. 1548. [a. F. hardacheF\ A cata- 
mite -1721. 

tBarde*l(le. rare. 1603. [a. F.; see Bard 
sb.^’] A pack-saddle -1753. 

B^dic (ba-jdik), a. 1775. [f. Bard sb.'^ + 
-IC.] Of, pertaining to, or of the character of, 
bards. So Bardisb (baudij) a. of or belonging 
to bards. (Somewhat depreciatory i) Bardism 
' (ba'jdiz’m), the system, doctrine, or principles 
of bards. Ba’rdHng, an inexperienced poet; a 
poetaster; var. BaTdlet. 
llBardocucudlus. 1611. [L.] A Gallic pea- 
sant’s cloak, with a hood, worn also by monks, 
BaTdship. 1787. [f. Bard ^^1+ ship.] The 
office, dignity, or personality of a bard, 
j Bare (be^i). [Com. Teut: OE. 3 «r:- 
[ OTeut. *baz-oz barefoot.] A. adj. i. Without 
covering, naked. 3. = Bareheaded (arch.) 
ME. 3. fig. Open to view OE. 4, Of 
natural objects t Without the covering which 
they have at other times OE. 5. Stripped of 
hair, wool, flesh, etc.; bald ME. 6. Unfur- 
nished, uncovered, unarmed ME. ty. Defence- 
less -1551. t8. Desolate -1642. 9. Destitute, 
needy; scantily furnished ME. Hence, 10. a. 
Empty ME.; b. tWorthless -1596; c* Bald, un- 
adorned ME.; td. Simple, unpolished -1603. 

1 1 . Without addition, mere ; — only ME. 1 1 3 . 
Sheer, absolute, very -ME. 


j. Make b. the legge Isa. xIvxL 2. In his b. shirt 
3-66. 3. B.Jn thy guilt IMilt. Sams. 902, ^ 4. The 

Country . being eaten b. 1720. 6. To^ lie upon b. 

boards 1722. One’s b. hands i. iiL 175. B. 

Liueries Shaks. Bare poles (Naut.): masts with no 
sails set. 8. Shaks. Lucr. 1741. 9. As b. as Job 

B\le. B. of saintliness 1S35. 10. Ab. treasury Dry- 
DEK. B. excuses Shvks. xi. The b. Necessaries of 
Life Addison*. A b. majority 1844. B. contract 
; an unconditional promise or surrender. 

B. adv. With numer^ adjs. : Barely (arch.) 
-1716. 

fC. sh. ti. A naked part of the body. Also 
f.g. ~i6ii. ts. A bare space or place -1706. 
^Comh. b,-bone, a lean skinny person. 

Bare (besi), v. [OE. *barian, f. hser Bare 
.7.] I. To make or lay bare, expose to view; 
to unsheathe, ^•fig- To disclose, make mani- 
fest ME. 3. To strip. Const, of, froin 1440. 

1. Have har’d my Bosome to the Thunder-stone Jul. 
C. I. iii. 49. 3. To b. a garden Livingstone. 

Baxel:eck(be®*jb3ek),^2.2i/z>. 1562. = Bare- 
backed 2. 

Bare-backed (be^ubsekt), a. 1628. [see 
Bare a. 6.] i. With the back bare 1831. 3. 
Without saddle; also with ride as adv. 
[iBareca, -ka (barFka). 1773. [a. Sp.] *A 
small cask or keg, a Breaker. 

Barefe-Ced (beaufirist), a. (in use occas. 
advb.). 1590. I. With the face uncovered : 
hence a. beardless, also fig . ; b. without mask. 

2. Avowed, open 1605. 3. Hence : Audacious, 
shameless 1674. 

2. B. and open t^Tanny 1 766. 3. A b. orphan Dickens, 
lie Mrs. Sto we. Hence BaTefaced-ly adv., -ness. 

Barefoot (bes’jfut). [OE. bpeTfot. See Bare 

a. '] With the feet bare : a. as adj., passing 
(with vbs. of motion) into b. adv. 

b. Who waitth for dead men shoen, shall go long 
barefoote Prov. Hence Ba’re-foo ted a. 

li Barege (bare-^). 1811. [Fr. ; f. Bariges in 
the Pyrenees.] i. A gauze-like, silky dress- 
kbric, ong. made at Bariges 1851. 3. A mine- 
ral water obtained at Bareges. Hence Bare- 
gm(e, a glairy organic substance found in many 
mineral waters after exposure to the air. 
BaTebead, a. and (idv. arch. ME. — next. 
Bare-beaded (besuhedM), a. and adv. 
1530. [f. prec.; Qi.barefoot(ed.\ With the head 
uncovered, esp. as a token of respect. Hence 
Bare-headedness. 

Barely (besuli), adv. OE. [f. Bare 
-LY^.] I. Nakedly 1483. 3. Without conceal- 

ment or disguise OE. ts. Unconditionally; 
whoUy ; positively -ME. 4. Merely, only (arch.) 
1577- 5 * Only just; hence, not quite, with diffi- 
culty 1494. 6. Scantily; baldly 1535. 

2. To put a question b. before anyone 1875. 4. Not 

b. in word, but truly in deed Hanmer. 5. B. time to 
get out of the way 1805. 

Ba-reness. 1552. [f. Bare u;. + -ness.] 
I . Nakedness, a . Destitution, scantiness ; bald- 
ness (lit. and fig.) 1580; fleanness -1596. 
Baresatrk (bes'is^k). 1840. [lit. = ‘ bare 
shirt’; see Berserker.] i, sb. (also aiirib.) 
A Berserker, a. adv. In a shirt only, with- 
out armour, 

fBa-rful, tz. [f. Barj^.] Full of hindrances. 
Twel. N. J. iv. 41. 

Bargain (ba*igen), sb.’^ ME. [a. OF, bar- 
\gaine. See Bargain v.'] ti. Discussion be- 
tween two parties as to terms ; chaffering -1596. 

3. An agreement between two parties settling 

the part of each in a transaction between them; 
a compact ME, b. Occas. , the compact in re- 
lation to one of the parties only, e.g. a * bad b.’ 
1502. 3. That which is acquired by bargain- 

ing; a purchase qualified as good, etc. ; without 
qualification, an advantageous purchase ME. 

4. transf. A (bad or unfortunate) 'business' 
(arch.) ME. ts- Contention for the mastery; 
battle, north. -1606. Also fig. 

t. \To beat a (the) b . : to haggle. 2. So clap hands, 
and a bargaine lien. V, v. ii. 134. 3. Picked up as a 
b. 1882. 

_ Phr^es. B. and sale (Law) : a kind of conveyance, 
in which the le^al owner agreed with the purchaser 
for the sale to him of his interest, and the purchaser 
paid, or promised to pay, the money for the land. 
Dutch or wet b. : one concluded hy the parties drink- 
ing together. Into, fto, the b. : over and above what 
is agreed ; besides. fZb sell any one ah,', to make 
a fool of him Shaks. To strike (fup) ab.: to come 
to terms over a purchase. To make the best of a bad 
b. : to make the best of adverse circumstances. 


ae(m«n). a (pass), an (la«d). » (cat). f(rr.chrf). a(ev«). ai (/, o'e). a (Fr. eaud< vie), i (sjt). » (Psyche). 9 (what), f (gat). 
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BARNABITE 


BARGAIN 


Hence Ba rgainee*, the party with whom an a^ree- ' 
merit of bargain and sale of land is made. Ba*rgainer, 
cne uho bargains; ^=Bar^aifU>r. Ba rgainoT, the 
paxtv making an agreement of bargain and sale of land. 

BaTgmn, Sow dial. 1602. [Psamewd. 

as prec.] A small farm-holding. 

Bargain ^'baugen), v, ME. [a. OF. dar- 
gjij^-aer : — late L. ^barcaneare, li.barca (Diez).] 
I, zntr. To haggle over terms, negotiate. 2. j 
To arrange terms ; to strike a bargain ^joitk (a | 
person}//'/' 1483. 3. trans. To agree to buy i 

or sell; to contract for. Ohs. exc. in T*? bargain \ 
and sell. 1488. t4. Sc. To contend -1513. 

I. Jndas bargaining with the priests 1059. a. I . 
have bargained to be landed in France P. Jones. 
Phr. To "bargain for-, fg. to arrange for beforehand; 
to count on, expect. 

Bargander, obs. f. Bergander. 

Barge (b^d5), sb. ME. [a. OF. :*-L. type 
harga; or I'^barica (Diez). As to ba7ga see 
B.\RK 1. A small sea-going vessel with 

sails; spec, one next in size above a Balinger. 
Xow Hist. 3. A flat-bottomed freight-boat or 
lighter^ chiefly for canal- and river-navigation 
1480. fa. vaguely, A ro\vdng-boat ; esp. a ferry- 
boat. (Used for L. linier.) -1601. 4. spec. The 

second boat of a man of war ; a long narrow 
boat for the use of the chief officers 1530. 5. 

A vessel of state, propelled by oars (or towed) ; 
an ornamental house-boat 1586. 6. (in U.S.) 

A large carriage 1881. 

4. A b. properly never rows less than ten [oars] Fal- 
coner. 5- AttL <§• Cl. It. it. 196- Comb ■ Barge- 
man, one who has charge of, or rows in, a b. Barge- 
master, 'the owner of a b. Barge-pole, esp. in 
colloq. phr. would not touch with a h.-p., regard 
with loathing. Hence Barge v. to carry by b. ; also 
zntr. {slang) to lurch or bump heavily into, agahist^ 
etc-j to intrude in 1888. 

BaTge-board. 1833. [see next.] Aboard 
running along the edge of the gable of a house, 
to conceal the barge-couples, etc. 

BaTge-coa:ple. 1562. [With, barge- cf. 
med. L. bargus'gffLOws =• \^,furca?^ A rch it. T wo 
beams mortised and tenoned together to in- 
crease the strength of a building. 

Bargee (b^d^i-). 1666. [f. Barge + -ee 
( irreg.).] A bargeman. 

BaTge-course. 1668. [seeprec.] A portion 
of the roof of a house carried slightly beyond 
the wall at the gable-end, to keep out rain, etc. 

BaTge-stone. 1833. [see Barge-couple.] 
In pl.i Stones forming the sloping line of a 
gable. 

Bargli (b^f). dial. 1674. [mod. north, f. 
Barrow, ME. bergh.l i. A detached low ridge 
1823. 3. A road up a steep hill 1674. 3. A 

mine 1693. 

Barghest(ba*ige:st). 1733. [perh. ad. Ger. 
berg-geisi\ or f. Ger. bahre bier (Scott), or Ger. 
bar^ A goblin, in the shape of a large dog, 
fabled to portend death or misfortune. 
fBa-r-goose. 1598. [app. short f. barnacle-- 
goosed\ The barnacle-goose -1647. 
tBaTia. Also barya. 1812. [f. Barium.] 
Chem. — Baryta -1819. 

Baric (bea-rik), a?- 1869. [f. Barium + -ic.] 
Chem. Of barium; containing barium in com- 
position. 

Baric(bseTik),q :.2 1881. [f. Gr. jSapos -hlc.] 
Of or pertaining to weight, esp. that of the air; 
barometric. 

Barilla (barida, barz'Fa). 1622. [a. Sp.] 
I. A maritime plant {Salsola Soda) growing 
largely in Spain, Sicily, and the Canary Islands. 
3. a. An impure alkali produced by burning 
dried plants of this and allied species ; used in 
making soda, soap, and glass. b. Also, an 
impure alkali made from kelp. 
Baring(be9Tig),z'<5/.jiJ. 1601. [EBarez/. + 
-ING 1.] I . The action of laying bare. 3. That 
which is removed in this process ; the top soil. 

Barisb (bea'rij), a . 1661. [f. Bare a . + 

-iSHh] Somewhat bare. 

Barite (bea-roit). [f. Barium + -ite.] Min. 
Dana’s name for Barytes. 

Baritone: see Barytone. The spelling 
with i is now usual, esp. when applied to the 
voice. 

Baritun (bea*rmm), 1808, [f. Baryta; cf. 


sod a , sodium. ] Chem. A white metallic element, 
not found naUve, but as the basis of barj'ta. 

Bark (b^k), sb.^ ME. [a. Scand. bark-i- 
OTeut. "^barkuz?^^ 1. The nnd or outer sheath 
of the trunk and branches of trees ; spec, that 
used in dyeing, tanning, etc., spent bark, tan. 
t2. The rind, husk, or shell of fruit and grains 
-1661. 3. gen. An outer covering or husk. 

X’ow dial. 1601. 4. dial, and slang. The skin 

1758. Outside {arch.) ME. 6. spec. 

m Afed, (also yesuits' ox Peruvian Bark): The 
bark of the Cinchona tree, from which quinine 
is procured 1704. 

T. He is no friend to the tree, that strips it of the b. 
F ULLER. Comb . : b.-bed, a hot-bed made of spent b. ; 
•bound a , hindered in growth by tightness of the b. ; 
•heat, that of a h.-bed ; -louse, a kind of aphis, in- 
festing the b. of trees; -pit, a pit filled with b. and 
water in which hides are steeped | -worm = bark- 
louse. 

Bairk, barque (baik), sb.'^ 1475. [a. F. 

barque t ad. It. barca : — L. barca. Possibly from 
Celtic.] I . orig. Any small sailing vessel ; now 
rhet. or poet, forany sailing vessel; = Barge i. 
Also fig. 3. A rowi ng boat ; now only poetically 
and vaguely 1598. 3. spec. A sailing vessel of 

particular rig; m 17th c. used of the barca- 
longa; now of a three-masted vessel with fore- 
and main-masts square-rigged, and miren-mast 
fore-and-aft ngged. (Freq. spelt barque.) 1601. 

1. The skarfed barke puts frotn her natiue hay 
Merck. V. 11. vi. 15. My spirit's b. is driven, Far from 
the shore Shelley. 

Bark (baik), sbi^ 1562. [f. Bark i. 
The sharp explosive cry of dogs ; also, that of 
foxes, squirrels, etc. 3. iraftsf . ; e.g. the sound 
of cannon-firing; colloq. a cough. 1871. 

Bark (b^k), vA [OE. beorcan^ str. vb., 
repr. an earlier bercan, ^berkan’, cogn. w. OE. 
borcian. According to some, a var. of Break, 
OE. brecan : — OTeut. *‘breka7t.'\ 1. intr. To 
utter a sharp explosive cry. (Orig. of dogs, 
hence of other animals.). a-/^. To speak or 
cry out angrily or aggressively ME. 3. mod. 
colloq. To cough. ■f4. trans. To utter with a 
bark; to break out with -1644. 

1. Harke, harke, bowghjwawgh; the watch-Dogges 

barke Temp. 1. ii. 383. 2. Phr. To hark against (or 

at) tlu moon ; to clamour to no effect. 

Bark (bark), ME. [f. Bark sb.r\ i, 
mir. (with over) To fonn a bark. 3 . trapis. 
To treat with bark; to tan ME. 3. To strip 
off the bark from 154$. Also fig. b. transf. 
To scrape the skin {esp. from the shins and 
joints) 1850. 4. To enclose with or as with 

bark 1633. 

3.y%; Would barke your honor from that trunke 
you heare, And leaue you naked Meas. for M. iir. i. 

2. Phr. To b. (a squirrel, etc.) : to shoot at the bark 

eneath it and kill it by concu^ion. 

fBa*rkary. 1594. [ad. med.L. barca-rium^ 
bercarium, bercaria, for berbicafda, f. berbica 
sheep = cl. L. berbex\ cf. F. bergeTdei] A sheep- 
fold -164X. 

Barkentine, var. of Barquentine. 
Barker (ba*jk9i),j3.i ME. [f. Bark z'.i 4- 
-er 1.] I . One who or that which barks ; a dog. 
a. fig. A noisy assailant 1483. b. One who cries 
wares at a cheap shop or show ; now chiefly 
U.S. 1700, 3. The Spotted Redshank ( Toianus 
fuscus) 1802. 4. slang. A pistol 1815. 

Ba*rker, ME. [f. Bark z^. 2 .f-ERi.] 
f I. A tanner -1609. 3. One who barks trees 

16x1. 

BaTkey. colloq. 1847. [f* Bark -i- -ey 
== -Y *. ] A little bark. 

Barking (baukig), vbl. sb.^ ME. [f. Bark 
v.^ 4- -ING 1.] I . The utterance of barks ; transf. 
harsh coughing 1813. ^.fig- Angry outcry 1549. 
Backing, vbl. sbJ^ ME, [f. Bark v.^ + 
-iNQi.] I. Tanning 1440. 3 . Cutting off the 

bark from trees; ring-barking 1545. 

a. Barking-irons-, tools used for barking trees. 
BaTking, ppl a. 1552. [f. Bark z'.i] The 
action of Bark v."^ Also transf. and fig. 

Barking-bird, the Ptercptochus Tarnuy so named 
from its voice; D,-iroa (slang), a pistol. Hence 
Ba'rklngly adv. 

Barky (ba*iki),dE. 1590. [f. asprec.] Cover- 
ed with, or of the nature of, bark. 

I. The b. fingers of the Elme Mids, Jf. iv, J. 48, 

Barley (ba*xli). [OE, hmrlicy ?f. OTeut. 
^baroz-, ^hariz- ' barley (see -LY^).] A 


! hardy awned cereal (genus Hordeum) ; used 
j for food, and for making malt liquors and spirits. 

: a. The plant ME. b. The gram, French, 

\ Pearl, Pot barley, OE, 

I Comb . : b.-bird, name given locally to the wryneck, 
siskin, greenfinch, and occas. the nightingale, which 
appear about the time of barley-sowing; -bree, 
•broth, strong ale ; -casxAy barley -sugar) \ t-hat 
(cf. Barley-cap, -hood) ; -milk, a gruel of b., or b.- 
meal ; -mow, a stack of b. ; f-sick a. intoxicated ; 
-straw (fig), a trifle; -sugar, a confection made 
from sugar, formerly by boiling in a decoction of h. ; 
•water, a demulcent drink, made by the decoction 
ofpearl b. 

Ba*rley, znt. Sc. and 71. dial. 1814. [perh. 
corrupt f. F. parlez, Eng. parley.'] Parley, 
truce; a term used in children’s games. 
Barley-break (ba-iliibrTik). 1557. [Ofunkn. 
etym.] An old country game, resembling 
Prisoner's Bars, played by six persons (three of 
each sex) in couples; one couple had to catch 
the others, who were allowed to ‘ break and 
change partners, when hard pressed. 
fBaTley-cap. 1598. [f. Barley.] In phr. 
To have on, etc., a barley-cap i to be tipsy; 
hence barley-cap — tippler. 
Barley-com(ba-jli,kp.jn). ME. [See Corn.] 
I. —Barley, b. Personified as John Barley- 
corn', esp. as providing malt liquors 1620. 2. 

A grain of barley 1588. 3. A grain of barley 

as a measure of length, formerly also h of 
an inch 1607. 4. Building. A little planed cavity 
between the mouldings of joiner's work 1753. 

I 1. John Barleycorn, Thou king o' grain Burns. 

: Ba*rley-ticx>*d. 1529. [cf. Barley-cap.] 
A fit of drunkenness, or of ill humour brought 
on by drinking. 

fBaTling. 16 ii. [a, Sw. pole,] A 

pole. De Foe. 

fBarm, [Com. Tent. : OE. barm 
OTeut. ^barmogy f. bei'an to bear.] A bosom, 
a lap OE. 

Birm. (baxm), sb.’^ [OE. beorma ; prob. 
Com. Teut.] The froth that forms on the top 
of fermenting malt liquors ; used to leaven 
bread, and to ferment other liquors ; yeast, 
leaven. Also transf or fig. Hence Barm v. 
{arch.) to leaven; to rise in fermentation. 
Barmaid (baum^^d). 1772. [£ Bar r^.i] 
A female who serves at a tavern or hotel bar. 
Barman (ba'im^n). 1714. [EBarj^^.I] i. 
One who prepares (metal) bars. 3. One who 
serves at the bar of a public-house 1837. 
Barmaster (bauma-stoj). 1662. [Earlier 
barghmaster, ad. Ger. bergmeister, f. berg- min- 
ing-.] A local judge among miners. 
Barmecide (ba'xmi'soid). 1713. Patronymic 
of a family of princes at Bagdad, one of whom 
put a succession of empty dishes before a beg- 
gar, pretending that they contained a sumptu- 
ous repast — 2. fiction which the beggar humor- 
ouslyaccepted. (See 'Arabian Nights’.) Hence 
one who offers imaginary food or illusory bene- 
fits. Often attrib. Hence Barmeci'dal a. 
BaTming. Sc. rare. 1823. [? f. Barm v."] 
The formation of barm on a fermenting liquor; 
fig. the accruing of interest on money. 
Barmkin (baumkin). north, arch. ME. 
[? confused with Barbican.] The battlement 
of the outer fortification of a castle; a turret or 
watchtower on the outer wall. 

Barmote (ba’imffut). 1653. [Earlier bargh- 
moie, f. Ger. berg- mining- + Mote ; cf. bar- 
master.] A local court amongst miners. 
Barmy (ba*jmi), a. 1535. [Barm 
F ull of barm. Also fig. See also Balmy a. 7, 
Like b. beer Hogg. 

Bam (bam), sb. [OE. h%re-ern lit. * barley- 
place f. h^re 4- Tern, erzi, reduced in ME. to 
bcTm, mod. ba-m.] A covered building for the 
storage of grain; also of hay, straw, flax, etc,^ 
Comb. etc. : b.-floor, the floor of a b., hence what is 
there stored; -gallon, two imperial gallons (of milk); 
bam(s)man, a thresher ; -owl, a bird of prey (Strix 
flammed), also called 'VVriute, Church, and Screech 
Owl ; -stormer, a strolling player ; -swallow, the 
common house-swallow; -yard, the enclosure round 
a b., a farm-yard. Hence fBam v. to garner, 

Bam(e, obs. f. Bairn. 

Bamabite (ba-maboit). 1706. [f. Barnabas 
the apostle.] A member of a rehgious order 
named from the Church of St. Barnabas at Milan, 


6 (Ger, K^ln). o (Fr. p<f«), ii (Ger. Mwller). U (Fr. d«ne). v (c«rl). e (e®) (th<fre). i {ed) (rem). f (Fr. fozre). 5 (ffr, frrn, ^arth). 
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Bamaby (baunabi). 1595. [p-.'P.BarTmb/, 

ad. L. Barnabas By-form of Barnabas ; 
whence B.-day, B/bright, or long B., St. 
nabas' Day, June 11, in Old St>le reckoned the 
longest day ; B.-thistle, fee CerJaurea salstitz- 
alis, which flowers about June 11. 

Bamade (ba*inakl„ sbJ [ME. lernck, a. 
OF. hernac * camus *; of which lernacle is app. 
a dim. ] i. A kind of bit or twitch for the moutn 
of horse or ass ; later, spec, an instrament con- 
sisting of feo hinged branches placed on the 
nose of a restive horse, s. instrument of 
torture similarly applied. Also Jig. 1625. 3. 

colloq, xnpL s= Spect.acles. [Prob. from their 
bestriding the nose.] 1571. Hence Ba*rnacle 
r/.t to apply a barnacle to (a horse) 1861, 
Bamade (baunak’l), sb.^ [ilE. bemekke, 
iernake, OF. iemaque, med.L. her?iaca, Cf. 
mod.L. bernicba, ^acnla, and mod.F. bemicle, 
barnacle. The name w'as orig. applied to the 
bird, not to the shell,'] i. A species of wild 
goose (Anas lenccpsis), sHied to the Brent Goose, 
found in the arctic seas (where alone it breeds), 
and visiting the British coasts in wunter. (For- 
merly fabled to be produced out of the fruit of I 
a tree, or to grow upon the tree attached by its i 
bill (whence called Tree Goose), or to be produced 
out of a shell, b. Now often Bemacle Goose 
1768. 3. Name of the pedunculate genus 

of Cirri pides, which attach themselves to objects 
by a long fleshy foot-stalk. Occas. used of ses- 
sile Cimpides; see Acorn-shell. (From this 
the B. Goose was supposed to be produced.) 
1581. ^ companion that is difficult to 

shake off 1607. Hence Ba*macle vA to affix 
strongly 1863. 

Bamaded (baunak’ld), ppl. a, 1691, a. 
Covered with barnacles, b. colloq. Wearing 
s^ctacles, 

tBaTnage. ME. [1 Sarw, var. of Bairn + 
-age.] Infancy -1513. 

tBaTnard. 1532. [app. var. of late ME. her- 
ner, one who waited with hounds to intercejpt a 
hunted animal.] A swindler’s decoy ; a hirmng 
scoundrel -1608. 

Bam dance. 1892. orig. U,S, A dance 
danced in a bam ; spec, a dance in which part- 
ners advance side by side and then dance a 
waltz or schottische step. 

Bara-door. 1547. The large door of a 
barn. (Used joc. of a target too large to be 
missed, and, in Cricket, of a player that blocks 
every ball.) aiinb. Reared at the b.-door 1685. 

BaTney. 1865. a. Cheating {slang), b. 
Mining. A small car attached to a rope and 
used to push cars up a slope, 

Bammnize (ba*jnomoiz), 2^. 1851. \f.Bar- 
num, showman.] To exhibit with a lavish dis- 
play of puffing advertisements. Ba'rnumism, 
boastful * tall talk 

Barograph (bas'nJgrof). 1865. [f, Gr. jSd- 

pos + -^pajpos y cf. telegraph.'] A barometer, 
actuating mechanism which records automati- 
cally the atmospheric pressure. Ba*rogram, 
the record traced by a b. • 

Baroko, -oco (birda*k^). 1581. Logic, A 
mnemonic word, repr. the fourth mood of the 
second syllogistic figure, in which a particular 
negative conclusion is drawn from a universal 
affirmative major premiss and a particular 
negative minor. 

Barology (barp-lod^i). 1859. [f. Gr. )3dpos 
+ -Aoyta.] The science of weight. 
Ba:romacro*meter. 1847. [f. Gr. jSdpos-i- 
ftanpos + phpov,^ An instrument for taking 
the weight and length of new-born infants. 
Barometer (bar^'m/tai). 1665. [f. Gr. j8d- 
pos -f perpov,'] An instrument for measuring 
the weight or pressure of the atmosphere, and 
hence for forecasting the weather, ascertaining 
the height of an ascent, etc. Also ^g. 

(The common barometer is a straight glass tube, 
34incheslongandcIosedat thetcp, filled with mercury, 
and inverted in an open cup of the sameliciuld. The 
siphon harometervs a curved tube, with the mercury 
in the shorter limb exposed to the air ; it is adapted 
as the tuheel haromeierhy putting on the mercury in 
the shorter Hmb a float with a cord attached, which 
IKksses over a l^ey, and moves an index.) 

Jig, Interest is the true b. of the state Home. 

CosrA, Baxometer-gauge ; an appliance resem- 


bling a b., attached to the receiver of an air-pump, 
to indicate the rarity of the air vriihin. Hence Baro- 
me'tiic, -al a, of the nature of, pertaining to, or in- 
dicated by, a b. Barome-txically adz\ 

Ba rome*trograpli. 1847. [f. as prec. - 

-ypapo^.] — Barograph. Ba rometro’graphy, 
the part of science w’hich treats of the barometer. 
Barometry (barf7*metTi\ 1713. [f. Baro- 
meter.] The art or science of barometric 
observation. 

Barometz (bseTtoets). 1791. [app. ad. 
Russ. baraneiSt dim. of haran ram.J The 
creeping root-stock and frond stalks of a woolly 
lem (Cibotium baromeiz) turned upside down ; 
once thought to be half-animal, and called the 
S^thian Lamb. 

Baron (bae-ron). [Early ME. barun, -oun, 

а, OF- barun^ -on, acc. of her'. — late L. haro 
man, of unkn. origin. ] i. Hist. Orig., one who 
held, by military or other honourable service, 
from the king, or other supenor ; subseq. re- 
stricted to the King's barons, and later to the 
Great Barons, w’ho were summoned by writ 
to ParHament ; hence, a lord of Parliament; ; 
a peer. 2. The lowest rank or order of nobi- j 
lity ME. ts. Formerly applied to the freemen 
of London, York, etc. ; applied till the 18th c. 
to the freemen of the Cinque Ports, and, till 
1832, to the burgesses returned by these ports 
to Parliament. 4. Title of the judges of the 
Court of Exchequer ME. 5. Lata and Her. 
(conjoined with /eme, femme) : Husband 1594. 

б. A foreign title (giving no rank in England), 
e. g. Baron Rothschild, jly. In foreign use ap- 
plied in respect to any man, also to Christ and 
the saints ME. 

2. Bohe kni^t and baran , . erl . . and king ME. 3. Foure 
Barons Of the Cinque-Ports Hen. VIII, iv. i. 4S. 4. 

Barons of the Exchequer, .because Barons of the realm 
were used to be employed in that office 1751, 7. 

loseph, hat god barune 3300. 

Phr. Baron of Beef [orig. unkn.) : two sirloins left 
uncut at the backbone. Comb, b.-court; see Court- 

BARON. 

Hence Bauronism {rari), feudalism, Ba*ronist 
h-arl), an adherent of the Barons' party. EBarqn* 
ne'tte, a baron’s daughter; occ, a baronet's wife. 
BaTonship, the position of a b. 

Baronage (basTonedg). [ME. damage, a, 
OF. *L. type ^baronaticum, f. baronem. ] 1. 

The barons collectively; the nobles, lords, peer- 
age. b. elhpi, A list of the barons ; a ’ Peerage ’. 
t2. A barony -1480. 3, The dignity of a baron 
1614. 

t. The Judges, .were the B, of England Selden, 
Baroness (bse*r6nes). ME. [a. OF. bar- 
nesse, baronnesse’, see Baron.] a. The wife of 
a baron, b. A lady holding the title in her own 


right 

Baronet (bseTonet), sh, ME. [dim. of 
Baron.] ti. oHg. A word mezmng young, 
little, or lesser baron. Used of gentlemen, not 
barons by tenure, summoned to the House of 
Lords by Edward III. In Ireland, the holder 
of a smil barony. Often= Banneret. -1662. 
2. now, A titled order, the lowest that is here- 
ditary, ranking next below a baron, having pre- 
cedence of all orders of knighthood, except that 
of the Garter. A baronet is a commoner. 1614. 

They consist of Baronets 0/ England (now of Great 
Britain) instituted in 1611 Baronets 0/ Scotland (or 
of Nova Scotia) instituted in 1625 ; Baronets of Ire- 
land instituted in i6ig. Of the two latter there have 
been no new creations since 1707 and 1801 respectively. 
H ence BaTonete ss, the wife of a b. Barone*tic- 
al a. 


Baronet (bse*ronet), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
•eted. 1733. prec. sb.] To raise to the 
rank of baronet. ( U su. in pass. ) 

Baronetage (bae-roneted^). 1720. [f. Baro- 
net sb, -AGE,] I . The rank of baronet 1760. 
3. The order of baronets 1876. b. A book giving 
a list of the order, with other particulars 1720. 

Baronetcy (b3e*r5netsi). 1812, [f. as prec. + 
-CY. ] A baronet’s rank or patent So Ba'ro- 
nethood, BaTonetship. 

Baronial (barc^a-nial), a. I'lSy, [f. Barony 
H—AL k] Of or pertaining to a baron or the 
barons ; befitting the rank of a baron. 

Barony (bseToni). ME. [a. OF. baronie 
late L, *baronia ; see Baron.] i. The domain 
of a baron, b. In Ireland : A division of a 
county 1596. c. In Scotland : A large free- 
hold estate (even though owned by a common- 


er). 1843. to. The baronetage -1596. 3. The 

rank or dignity of baron ; baronslup 1788, var. 
Ba*roiiry (in senses i, 3). ? Obs, 

Baroque (bar^*k),ff, 1818. [a. F., ad.Pg. 
barroco rough pearl ; of unkn. origin.] Irregu- 
larly shaped ; grotesque, odd ; spec, of a florid 
style of late Renaissance architecture prevalent 
in the i8th c. Also ellipi. as sb. 

Baroscope (bae'rifeki?up% 1665. [f. Gr. Bn- 
po? + -<r/fa3ros.] i. A kind of barometer. 2. 
An instrument designed to show that bodies m 
air lose as much w eight as that of the air they 
displace 1881. Hence Barosco'pic, -al a. 

Barouclie (bari/-J). 1813. [ad. dial. Ger. 
harutseke, ad. It. barrocio, f. L. hirotus two- 
wheeled, perh. after carroccio. Not in Fr. (exc. 
as taken from Eng.)] A four-wheeled carriage 
with a half-head behind which can be raised or 
let down, having a seat in front for the driver, 
and seats inside for two couples to sit facing 
each other. 

Barque (baak'). Var. of Bark 

Barquentine, ‘bark- (baukentfn). 1693. 
[f. Bark sb.^ after Brigantine.] A small 
bark; spec, now : A vessel having the fore-mast 
square-rigged, and the main- and mizen-masts 
fore-and-aft-rigged. 

I tBarr, v. 1653. of Bary v, (= L. 

bamre). ] To utter the cry of an elephant. 

! Baixable (ba-rabT), a. 1788. [f. Bar v. -i- 
-ABLE. ] That can be legally stayed. 
fBaTracan. 1638. [a. F., a. Arab., f. Pers.] 
A fabric : orig. coarse camlet; still in Spain * a 
water-proof cloth of coarse wool or goat's hair ’ 
(Marsh). Used vaguely by European writers. 

Barrace (bae'ras). Ohs. exc. Hist. ME. [a. 
OF. b arras, f. barre.'] i. A barrier or outwork 
m front of a fortress. 3. The lists 1513. 3- 

Hence : Contention (cf. Barrat) 1470. 

Barrack (bse-rak), jA 1686. [f.'E.baraque, 
ad. It. baracca a tent, etc. Origin unkn.] i. 
A temporary hut or cabin.^ Still m n. dial. b. 
A straw-thatched roof, sliding on four posts, 
under which hay is kept (In U.S.) 1848. 3. 
A set of buildings used as a place of lodgement 
or residence for soldiers. Properly in pi. (col- 
lect.) 1697, 

X. He lodged in a miserable hut or b. Gibbon. 

Barrack (b»*rak), v?- 1701. [f. prec. sb. j 
I. To provide with or locate in barracks. 3. 
intr. To lodge in barracks 1834. 

Ba'irack, v,^ 1890. [orig. Austral., f. 

native borak chaff, banter.] intr. To shout de- 
risively so as to disconcert players. Also transf, 

Barracoon (bmrakw-n). 1851. [a.Sp.<5^mz- 
con (?), augm. of barraca ; see BARRACK sb.’] 
An enclosure, in which negro-slaves, etc., are 
temporarily detained. 

Barracuda, -coota, -couta (bserakw da, 
-«*tA). 1678. [? Sp.] A voracious fish (Sphy- 
rxna barracuda) found in West Indian seas. 

Ba*rragan, -on. 1787. A kind of fustian. 

Barrage (baiMg). 1859. [a. F., f. harre 
Bar sb ."^ ; see -AGE.] i. The action of barring ; 
the formation of an artificial bar in a river, etc., 
to increase the depth of water; the bar thus 
formed. 3. (bae*ra3, -M3). A barrier of con- 
tinuous artillery or machine-gun fire concen- 
trated on a given area ; also creeping or moving 
b., and b.fire. 

II Barranca (bMae'gka). 1884. [Sp., used in 
U.S.] A deep ravine with precipitous sides. 

Barrandite (bseTandoit). 1868. [f. name 
of Barrande, a geologist.] Min. A phosphate 
of alumina and iron occurring in spheroidal 
concretions in Bohemia, 
f Ba'rras* 1640. A coarse linen fabric, orig. 
from Holland -1714. 

fBa-rrat. ME. [a. OF. barat (nom. haras'), 
also OF. barate fem. deceit, fraud, trouble, etc. 
Origin unkn.] i. Deception, fraud --1503. 3. 

Trouble -1552. 3; Contention -1496. Hence 

tBa*rrat v. to quarrel. 

Barrator, -er (bseTatoi). ME. [a. AF, 
*baratour — OF. barateor, -eeur f, barat ; see 
Barrat.] i. [f. AF. baratour.'] One who 
buys or sells eccles. preferment, or offices of 
state. 3. A judge who takes bribes 1864. 3* 

A ship’s master who commits Barratry (sense 


m a (p«ss). au (Lx^d). tf (c«t}. g (Fr. chef), a (ever), ai (/, eye), s (Fr. eau de vie), i (sft). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g^t)- 
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3) 1847. t4. 'f‘ Barr AT One who fights; 

/:p. a hired bi*i:y -1583. ts. A brawler -1714. 
6. One who vexatiously raises, or incites to, 
litigation ME, Hence tBa’XTatoiis a, quarrel- 
some. 

Barratrous .^bse’ratras), a, 1842. Tf. Bar- 
ratry - r-ous.] In Marine Law: Of the na- 
ture of barratry. BaTratxously adv. 
Barratry ^b^'ratn^. ME. [a. OF. baraierie\ 
see Barr AT." i. The purchase or sale of ce- 
des. preferment, or of offices of state. a. Sc^ 
Law. The acceptance of bribes by a judge 1773. 
3. Marine Law. Fraud, or gross and cnmmal 
negligence, on the part of the master or man- 
ners of a ship, to the prejudice of the owmers, 
and w'it hout their consent 1622. 4 . The offence 

of habitually moving or maintaining lawsuits or 
quarrels 1645. 

Barred (b^d),/^^/. a. ME. [f. Bar and 
I. Secured or shut with bars 1593. a. 
Having, or furnished with, a bar or bars 1571. 
3. Ornamented with bars, as b. owl ME. 
Barrel (bseTel), sb, ME. [a. F. haril\ of 
unkn. origin.] i. A cylindrical wooden vessel, 
generally bulging in the middle and of greater 
length than breadth, formed of curved staves 
bound together by hoops, and having flat ends; 
a cask. a. A measure of capacity both for li- 
quids and dry goods, varying with the commo- 
dity ME. 3. By metonymy : Intoxicating 
liquor. Cf. * the bottle’. ME. t4. Brand, 
quality. See Herring. -1789. 5. A revolving 
cylinder or drum, round which a chain or rope 
is wound; as, the b. of a windlass; the b. of a 
watch, containing the mainspring ; the revolv- 
ing b. of a musical box, barrel-organ, etc. 1500. 

6 . A (usually hollow) cylinder forming part of 
various objects; e.^. of a pump, engine-boiler, 
bell, feather 1629. 7. The metal tube of a gun, 
through which the shot is discharged. Hence 
in single b., etc., of the whole weapon 1648. 8. 
The l 5 lly and loins of a horse, ox, etc. 1703. 9. 
Fbys. The cavity of the ear situated within the 
tympanic membrane 1706. 

Cofftd , : b.-bird, dial, name of the Long-tailed Tit ; 
-bulk, a measure equal to five cubic feet j -drain, a 
cylindrical brick drain ; -ful ; -bead, (either) flat end 
of a b.; -organ, orig., a musical instrument of the 
organ type,^ with a pin-studded revolving barrel or 
cylinder acting mechanically on the keys; now, an in- 
strument in which the notes are produced by metal 
tongues struck by pins fixed in the barrel ; also as vb. j 
-pen, one with a split cylindrical shank to take a ; 
wooden holder ; -sewer (cf. -dram) ; -vault, one with 
a semi-cylindrical roof; whence -vaulted. 

Barrel (bae'rel), v. 1466. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
To put or pack in a barrel or barrels. 2. gen. 
To store up 1589. 

Barrelled, -eled(b5e*reld),^//.£r. 1494, [f. 
Barrel + -ed. ] i. Packed or stowed away in 
a barrel or barrels, a. Shaped like a barrel 1853. 
3. Having a barrel or barrels ; chiefly in comb., 
as single-b. 1704, 

Barren (bseTen). Comp, barremr^ -est. ME, 
[a. OF. '^barain, hrahain, of unkn. origin. If 
barain was the original form, then f. bar * man, 
male’ (L. type ^baraneus), according to Diez. 
But ?J A. I. Of a woman : Bearing no 
children, a. Of animals : Not pregnant at the 
usual season ME. 3. Of plants, etc. : Without 
fruit or seed ME. 4. Of land : Unproductive. 
So of mines, etc. ME. 5. Void of vital germs 
1871. Bare of interest, arid ME. 7, 

Unprofitable 1549, 8. Of persons: Unrespon- 

sive, dull 1590. g. Const, in all prec. senses 
with of. 

I. To live a b. sister all your life Mids. N". i. i. 72. 4. 
B. mines 1776, soil Mill. 6. A list of b. names Grote. 

7. B. praise Dryden. 8. B. Spectators Haml. iii. ii. 

46. 9. Hearts b. of kindness Steele. Hence 

tBaTren, tBa*rrenize vbs. to make b. or sterile. 
BaTrener, a cow not in calf for the year. Ba'iren- 
ly adz/., -ness. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol,’] ti- [sc. woman 
or animal. ] ME. a. A tract of barren land; 
spec. a. in N. America, plains on which grow 
small trees and shrubs, but no timber, as oak- 
barrens, etc.; b. in Kentucky, certain really 
fertile tracts; c. in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, open marshy spaces in the forest. 
Bairenwort (bse*renw2?rt). 1597. [f. Bar- 
ren + Wort.] Herb. Name of the genus Epi- 
medium, esp. of Epimedium alpinttm (N.O. 
Berberidacese ) . 


Barret (bse-ret). r8a8. {s.. E , barrette ; see 
Biretta.'^ a little flat cap; esp. the Biretta. 
Barricade (bienki?i*d). 164a. [a, F. barri- 
cade, or refash, of Barricado.] i. =Barri- 
CADO I. a. iransf and fg. Any barrier ob- 
structing passage 1735. i Hauf. =Barri- 
c.ADO 4. 1769. 

1. The world has heard of the Barricades of Paris 1670, 

Banica'de, ©. 1592. [f. prec.] i. To block 
with a barricade. Also iransf. and fig. a. To 
shut in with or as with a bamcade 1657, 

2. B. al the streets 2592. 2. B. mee with these Bul- 
warkes against myne enemyes 1657. 

Barricado (b3erik<?i*d^), sb. PL -oes, -os. 
1590, [ad. F. barricade (see -ADO), f. bar7‘zque, 
the first barricades being composed of casks 
filled with earth, stones, etc. Xow' usu. Barri- 
cade in prose.] i* A hastily formed rampart 
of barrels, wagons, stones, or anything at hand, 
thrown up to obstruct an enemy’s advance. 2. 
iransf. and = Barricade 2. 1611. fs. A 
natural frontier Milt. 4. Naut. A strong 
wooden rail, supported by stanchions, and ex- 
tending, as a fence, across the foremost part of 
the quarter-deck (Falconer) 1675. 

X, Many were drowned in the river, which proved 
a b. to the French Luttrell. 

Barricado (bserik<^*d<?), v. 1598. [f. prec. 
sb.] I. To close or block with (or as with) a 
barricade 1611. a. To fortify or defend with 
barricades. HMofig. 1601. 3* To shut up, 

bar in securely [lit. and fig.) 1598. 4. To pre- 
I elude from [lit. and fig.) 1611. 

3. I barricado’d myself round with the chests 1719. 

I Barrico (barf'kti). PL -oes. 1607. [ad. Sp. 

I baryica.\ A keg. 

: Barrier (bseiioi), sh. [ME. harrere^ a. AF., 
OF. barribre : — lateL. barraria, f. barra Bar,] 
I. gen, A material obstruction of any kind which 
bars advance or prevents access, a. orig. A 
: palisade or stockade erected to defend a gate, 

I etc. b. iransf. a fortress, etc., which com- 
* mands the entrance into a country 1600. c. A 
I fence or railing to prevent access to any place 
I ^570* d. The career or starting-place in the 
I ancient race-course 1600. e. In continental | 
' towns ; The gate at which custom duties are 
collected 1825. f. Coal-mining. A breadth of 
coal left against an adjoining royalty, for secu- 
rity against water or foul air 1851. a. spec, in 
pi. The palisades enclosing the ground where 
! a tournament, etc., was held; the lists. Also, 

I a low fence running down the centre of the lists, 
i 1581. 3. Any natural obstacle which bars ac- 
cess 1703. 4. Anything immaterial that keeps 

, separate and apart 1702. 

2. At length the barriers were opened, and five 
knights advanced slowly into the area Scott. 4. He 
. . erects a b. between himself and his reader Godwin. 

Comb. : b.-gate, a heavy gate closing the opening 
through a b. ; -reef, a wall of coral rock, separated 
from the land by a deep channel ; -treaty, one fixing 
the frontier of a country, esp. ‘The Treaty of the 
Barriers * signed at Antwerp in 1715. Hence Ba*rrier 
V. to close or shut with a b. Ba’rriered ppl. a. fur- 
nished with or confined by a b. or barriers. 

Barring (ba*rig), 7/^4 ME. [f. Barz/.] 
The action of Bar v. 

Barring-oui ; shutting the school-roop against the 
master, etc., a mode of schoolboy rebellion. 

Barring (ba'rig), prep. 1481. [f. Bar v. 8 ; 
cf. saving, etc, ] Excluding from consideration, 
except. 

Baixister (bae-ristw). 1532. [f. Bar h- 
?. ] A student of law, who has been called to 
the bar, and practises as advocate in the superior 
courts of law. Formally barrisier-at-law. 

Reznsing barrister ; one appointed to revise the list 
of persons qualified to vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment. Hence Barriste*rial a. Ba*rristersMp. 
Barristra'tion, the action of a b. {nonce-wdi) 
l^rrow (bseT^u), [Com. Tent. : OE. 
beor^ (: — berg) : — OTeut. ^bergo-z. Obs. bef. 
1400, exc. in dial, bargh, barf, and barrow, re- 
vived in connexion with the ‘ barrows ' of Salis- 
bury Plain, etc.] i. A mountain, hill, or hil- 
lock. (Still in local use, as in Cadon B. in 
Cornwall, Whitbarrow in Lancs,, etc.) a. 
A grave-mound, a tumulus OE. 3. dial. A 
mound or heap 1869. 

3. Grassy barrows of the.. dead Tennyson. 

Barrow (bseT^u), sb'^ [Com. Teut. : OE. 
beari ( : — barg ) : — OTeut. Hargu-z ; known only 


: in Teut.j i. A castrated boar. Still dzal. fa. 
A badger (rare). (?mispr. for iduson} i;c2. 

i Barrow bareweXO'E. 

^bearwe, OTtut.^barwd, f, be/cn to Bear. Cf. 
Bier.J I. A contrivance for the carrying of a 
' load; a frame, having shafts or trams by \ihkh 
it IS carried, and sometimes four legs; a stretcher; 
a bier; a hand-barrow ME. a. A modification 
of this, having a wheel or wheels, a wheel-bar- 
row; a costermonger’s barrow ME. b. The 
contents of a barrow' 1598. 3. Saii-makmg. A 
conical basket for draining wet salt 16S6. 

Comb,', b. -man, -woman, one employed in uheel- 
ing a b. ; -tram, the shaft of a b.; -way {Mining'), a 
tram-way on which the harrow'-men put the tubs of 
coal. Hence Ba’rrow v. to transport in a b. 

; Ba*rrowist. 1589. Hist. A follower of 
Henry Barrow e, one of the founders of Congre- 
gationalism, executed fornon conformity in 1593. 
Baxmlet (bas-ri^Jlet). Also -ette. 1562. 
[ dim. of ^harruk, dim. of F. bat re. j Her. The 
fourth part of a bar. 

Baxi^y(bse'n2Jfli),£Z. 1562. {sL&.KE.barru^ 
lie\ see prec.] Her. Crossed by barrulets. 
var. Ba'milety a. (Diets.) 

Barry (ba*ri), a. i486, [a. F. harrdd\ Her, 
(A field) Divided horizontally into equal parts 
by bars of two colours alternating. 

Barse. Still dial. [Com. Teut. ; OE. bms^ 
bears ['.-—bars), f. root *bars-, bors-, whence Sc. 
birse bristle. ] Name of a fish, subseq. corrupted 
to Base and Bass(e. 

Bart., abbiev. of Baronet, written after 
the name, and supplementary to the prefixed 
Sir, also given to a Knight. 

Biffier (bautoj), v. ME. [app. £ harai, 
Barr AT v., but ^barater has not been found.] 
I. To give (a commodity) for something (not 
being money) taken as of equi\alent value. 
Const, for, ^witk a thing, with a person 1440. 
et.fig. a. To exchange 1602. b. To dispose of 
for a consideration, usu. an unworthy one 1664. 
3. hitr. To trade by exchange of commodities 
1485. 

2. To b ware for ware Palsgr. *. To b. blowes 
1602. E’en liberty itself is barter’d here Goldsm. 
Hence Ba’iterer. Ba*rtering vbl. sb, 

Baxter (baut3j),r3. 1592. [f. prec. vb.] i. 
The act or practice of trafficking by exchange 
of commodities; truck. Also fig. 2. Goods to 
be bartered 1740. 3. Aritk. The computation 
of the comparative values of different commo- 
dities ; the method of computing this. var. 
tBa*rtery (in senses i, 2). 

Barth. Still dial. 1573. [? See Berth.] A 
sheltered place for cattle. 

Bartholomew {hsipp‘]lfmiie). Also Bart- 
lemy (baut'lmi), Bartelemy, Bart’lemy. 1552. 
[ad. L. Bartholomdcus', partly a. F. Barihilemy.'\ 
a. Name of one of the twelve apostles, whose 
festival is held on the 24th of August [B.-day, 
-tide), b. On this day, in 1572, took place the 
massacre of the Protestants in France, c. On 
the same day, in 1662, the EngUsh Act of Uni- 
formity [B. Act) came into force, d. Used of 
a fair ( 5 . Fair) held annually from 1133 to 1855, 
at West Smithfield; and hence of articles sold 
i at it, e. g. B.-baby, -boar, -pig, etc, 

Bartisan, bartizan (ba’itizsen). Hist, or 
Arch. 1801. [A seventeenth-century form of 
Br ATTIC ING revived by Sir Walter Scott.] A 
battlemented parapet at the top of a castle or 
church; esp. a battlemented turret projecting 
from an angle at the top of a tower, etc. 
Barton (ba-jton). [OE. b^re-t 4 n^ f. b^re 
barley + idn enclosure; see Town.] ti* A 
threshing-floor OE. only. 2. A farm-yard. 
(The regular mod. sense.) 1552. 3. A demesne 
farm 1587. t4* A pen for poultry -1783, 

Bartram, obs. f. Bertram. 
llBartsia (bautsia). 1753. [f. Bartsch of 

Kbnigsberg.] Bot. Scrophulariace^ , 

including B. Odontites, 

BaTvel, -ell. 1878. [? corrupt f. 

A leather apron. 

Barwood (bauwud). 1788. [Of. loowood.'] 
The red wood of Baphita nitida, imported 
from the Gaboon, etc., used chiefly for dyeing 
purposes, and also for violin bows, etc. 
Baryce’ntric, a. [f. Gr. ^apvs + Hlvrpoy f 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the centre of gravity. 
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BaryptiOiiy [f. as prec. + <pcijv^\ 

Med, Difficulty of speech. 

Baryta (barsrta). 1809. [f. next.] Chem, 
The protoxide of barium, a heavy alkaline 
earth, var. tBa’ryt. 

Barytes (barortJz). 1789. [f.Gr.fiapvs; 
see-iTES.] ti. = Baryta. (Occas, 

-1854. ^'a-tive sulphate of barium, heavy 

spar, Barite, 1789. Hence Bary-tic a. of, 
pertaining to, or containing baryta or barium. 
Barytine, Barytite, synonyms of Barite. 
Baryto- (baroiTi?), comb. f. Baryt.\, as in 
B.-calcite, a carbonate of barium and calcium. 
B.-cele*stite, a sulphate of barium and strontium. 
Barytone, -itone (bseTitJan). 1609. [a. 
F. barytone, ad. Gr. ySapvrovo?, f, 0apv^ + rovos ] 
A. sb. I. The male voice of baiytone compass, 
ranging from lower A in the bass clef to lower 
F in the treble clef. 2. A singer having such 
a voice 1821. 3, A musical instrument of deep 

sound : fa. a kind of bass viol ; b. the smaller ; 
bass saxhorn in H? or C. 1685. 4 , Gi. Grain. 

A barytone word : see B. 2. 

B. adj. I, Of the voice : Having a compass 
intermediate between bass and tenor, b. Suited 
for a barytone voice, c. Possessing a barytone 
voice. 1729. 2. Gr. Gram. Not having the 

acute accent on the last syllable 1828. 

Basal (b^*sal), a. {sb.) 1828. [f. Base 
I. Pertaining to, situated at, or forming the 
base. 2. Fundamental 1865. 3. sb. A 

basal part; spec, one of the basal plates encir- 
cling the stem of the crinoids 1877. 

X. Basal plane and cleav^e in Crystallog . ; one 
parallel to the lateral or horizontal axis. Comb, b.- 
nerved, with nerves all springing from the base of the 
leaC Hence Ba'Sally adv. 

Basalt (basg'lt, bffi'sglt). i6or. [ad. L.5^- 
{also used) ; orlg. an African word (Pliny).] 
Min. A kind of trap rock; a greenish- or brown- 
ish-black igneous rock, composed of augite or 
hornblende containing titaniferous magnetic 
iron and crystals of feldspar, often lying in 
columnar strata, as at the Giant’s Causeway in 
Ireland, etc, (Pliny’s basalies was prob. Syenite.) 
Also attrib. 2 . A black porcelain invented by 
Wedgwood 1832. 

The B. is only Lava, which has flowed beneath the 
sea Darwin. Hence Basadtic, fBasadtine adjs. 
of, consisting of, of the nature of, or resembling b. 
Basadtiform, Basadtoid adjs. having the form of 
b. fBasad^Ce, Mm. akind of basaltic hornblende. 

Basan, bazaa (bse'zan). 1714. [a. F. ba- 
sane, prob, ad. (ult.) Arab, hitdnah lining; cf. 
Basil.] Sheep-skin tanned in bark; distin- 
guished from roan, which is tanned in sumach. 
Basanite (bse-sanait). 1794. [ad. L. basan- 
ties {lapis), f. Gr. j^dcravos.] A velvet-black 
siliceous quartz, used for testing the purity of 
gold, etc., by means of the mark left after rub- 
bing the metal upon it. 

tllBas bleu (ba,blb). i8ox. [F. tr. of Eng. 
Blue-stocking. J A blue-stocking, a literary 
lady ”1821. 

Basculation (bseskiwl^fjon). 1881. [f. F. 
basculer; see next.] Sur^. The movement by 
which retroversion of the uterus is remedied. 
Bascule (bse'skiz?!). 1678. [a. F. bascule a 
see-saw, f. battre, orbas-k-cuiP) An apparatus 
acting on the principle of the lever, whereby 
one end is raised when the other is depressed; 
esp. in Bascule-bridge, a drawbridge balanced 
by a counterpoise which rises or falls as the 
bridge is lowered or raised. 

B^e (b^’s), rAl ME. [a. F. base\—\,. 
basis, a. Gr., f. ;3a- 'go *.J i. The bottom of 
any object, considered as its support, or that 
on which it rests, a.yf^. Fundamental princi- 
ple, foundation 1500. 3. Archil, a. The plinth 
and mouldings between the bottom of the shaft 
and the top of the pedestal, or between the shaft 
and the pavement ME. h. The plinth and 
mouldings which project at the bottom of the 
wall of a room. c. The lowest course of ma- 
sonry in a building. 4. A pedestal 1440. 5. 

Gunnery, The protuberant rear-portion of a 
cannon, between the knob and the base-ring. 

6. Bot. and Zool. That extremity of a part or 
organ by which it is attached to the trunk 1831. 

7. Her. The lower part of a shield 1611. 8. 

Geom. That line or surface of a plane or solid 
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figure on which it is considered to stand 1570. 
9. Fortification. The imaginary line which con- 
nects two salient angles 1721. 10. gen. The 

pnncipal ingredient 1471. 1 1. Dyeing. *A sub- 

stance used as a mordant, by which colours 
are fixed 1791. 12. Mod. Chem. The electro- 

positive compound body which combines with 
an acid to form a salt, the correL of Acid, in- 
cluding, but wider than Alkali 1810. 13* 

Gram. The form of a word to which suffixes are 
attached 1875, 14. a. The line from which 

runners start, or which serves as a goal, m a 
race. b. The fixed line or goal in hockey, etc. 
c. The fixed points or stations in rounders or 
base-ball. 1695. ^5* Thelineorplacerelied 
upon as a stronghold and magazine, and from 
which the operations of a campaign are con- 
ducted. Also iransfi i860. 16. Suj^j. A line 

on the earth’s surface or in space, of which the 
exact length and position are accurately deter- 
mined, and which is used as a base (sense 8) 
for obserx'ations and computations 1834. 17. 

Math. The number from which a system of nu- 
meration or logarithms proceeds 1874. 

I. The extent of the b, of the great pyramid John- 
son. 1$. The territory on which these resources are 
spread is called the ‘ base of operations ' Kinglake. 

Comb, : b.-bumer, a furnace or stove in which the 
fuel is supplied to the fire automatically from a hopper 
as the lower stratum is consumed ; -line. Mil. that 
on which all magarines and means of supply for an 
army are established (cfi 15, 16) ; in Gunnery, a line 
traced round a cannon at the rear of the vent ; -ring, 
a moulding on the breech of a cannon between the b. 
and the first reinforce. 

Base (b^s), sbA Also prisoner's base. 
1440. [f. Base sb."^, or ? a corruption of bars 
(cf. B-\r A game played by two sides, 

who occupy contiguous " bases ’ or * homes ’ ; 
any player running out from his base is chased 
by one of the other side, and, if caught, made 
a prisoner. 

fTo bid base: to challenge Shaks. Ven. 4* Ad. li. 
fBase (b^‘‘s), i3.3 Hist. 1548. [app. Base 
sb.'^ ‘ bottom’.] * sing. i. ?The housing of a 
horse ”1667. ** pi. bases (cf. skirts'). 2. A 

plaited skirt, appended to the doublet, and 
reaching from the waist to the knee; also an 
imitation of this in mailed armour -1821. 3. 

The skirt of a woman’s outer petticoat or robe 
-1697. 4. An apron -1663. 
fBase, 53.*^ 1450. The spelling of Bass 

j 3 . 5 , till the 19th c. 

B^e, j 3 .o Now dial. 1440, [corruption of 
OE. burs Barse, now Bass.] = Bass 
fBase, j 3.6 1544. [app. a corruption of F. 
barce, berche, in same sense.] The smallest 
kind of cannon used in id-iyth centuries -1692. 
Base (b^s), a. ME. [a. F. bas late L. bas- 
sus.'] I. Low; of small height (trnr/z.). InBoi. 
denoting lowly growth ; e. g. B. Broom, B. 
Rocket. 1578. fa. Low-lying; esp. geographi- 
. cally or topographically -1851. 3, Of sounds : 
Not loud; deep, Bass 1450. \*fig> Of lowly 
condition, plebeian {arch.) 1490. 5. Illegiti- 

mate. ? Obs. exc. in Base-born. 1570. 6. Low 
in the natural scale 1534. 7. Low in the moral 

scale ; reprehensibly cowardly, selfish, or mean ; 
opp. to high-minded 1535. 8. Degraded or 

degrading, menial 1594. g. Law. Servile, as 
opp. to free 1523. 10. Of inferior quality; 

mean, poor, shabby, etc. 1561. Of language: 
Debased 1549. ii. Worthless 1607. 12. 

Debased, counterfeit, as coin, etc. 1 528. 

a. B. Egypt watered . , with Nilus Holland. 4. 
Borne of basse parentage Caxton. 6. Ciuet is of a 
baser birth then Tarre A. Y. L. iii. ii. 69. B. vermine, 
such as Rats 1680. _ 7. B., fearefull, and despayring 
Henry 3 Hen. VI, i. L 178. A most h piece of flatterie 
Raleigh. 9. B. tenure, estate, fee: orig. tenure by 
3, service, such as a villain owed to his lord ; later, 
such tenure in fee simple as may determine on the 
fulfilment of a contingent qualification or limitation. 
See also B.-court, 11, B. metals : those not classed 
as noble or precious. 12. B, money Macaulay. 

fBase, z/.i ME. [partly aphet. f. Abase v. ; 
partly a. F. baisser : — ^late L. bassare ; see Base 
a,] I. To lower -1626. 2. To lessen in 

amount or value; to debase (metals) -1626. 
Base (b^is), 1587. [f.BASEj3.i] i. To 

make a foundation for. 2. To place on or upon 
a foundation or logical basis; to secure. (So 
F. baseri) 1841. 

3, These [bank-]notes were based on gold Rogers. 


Base-ball (bfi-sjbgl). 1815. [f. Base sb.i 
14,1 The national field-game of the United 
States ; so called from the bases or bounds (usu. 
four in number) which mark the circuit to be 
taken by each player of the m-side after striking 
the ball Also, the ball used in the game. 
Base-born ^b^-Sjbpjn), a. 1591. [h Base 

a. 4, 5, 6.1 I. Of humble birth, plebeian 1593. 
2. fig. Of base ongm or nature 1591. 3. ilie- 

gitimate 1645. 

X. Ten-thousand base-borne Cades Shaks. 

Bas^otirt (bJ^sjk5-*it). 1491- [B Base a. 
2 -r Court ; in sense i f. F. basse-court (mod. 
basse-cour).'] 1. The lower or outer court of a 
castle or mansion, occupied by the servants; the 
court in the rear of a farm-house, containing the 
out-buildings. 2. A court of justice that is not 
of record; e.g. a court baron 1542. 
Basedow’s disease; see Bronchocele. 
f Ba*selard. !ME. [a. AF. baselard{e ; prob. 
a deriv, of late L. badile, hadillus a bill-hook 
(P. Meyer); a {s) for d is Provenqal.] A dagger 
or hanger, worn at the girdle “I788. 

Baseless (b^-sles), a. 1610. [f. Base j 3 .^] 
a. Without base or foundation; groundless, b. 
Mil.', cf. Base sb.^ 15. 1862. _ ^ 

The baselesse fabricke of this vision Temp. iv.L 151. 
Hence Ba*selessness. 

11 Basella (base-la). 1761. [mod.L., ? dim. of 
L. bans. ] Bot. A genus of climbing plants (N.O. 
Ckenopodiacex) ; the Malabar Nightshade. 
Basely (b^-sli), adv. 1500. [f. Base a. + 
-LY^.] 1 1. In a low tone ”1577. 2. In humble 

rank of life; illegitimately (?D3 a) 1583. 3* Dis- 

honourably, disingenuously 1550. t4. At small 
value or esteem -1651. 

Basement (b^fi'sment). 1730. [f. Base ^ 3.1 
orz^.^-fi-MENT,] I. The lowest or fundamental 
portion of a structure 1793. Ground- 
work; attrib. = fundamental 1818. 3« spec. The 

lowest storey (not a cellar) of a building, esp. 
when sunk below the ground level 1730* 4* 

The action of basing; the being based; cf. de- 
basement 1836. 

I. Basement-membrane: a fine transparent layer 
lying between the epithelium and the fibro-vascular 
layer of mucous membranes. 

Baseness (b^-snes). 1552. [f. Base a. -h 
-NESS. ] The quality or condition of being Base ; 
an instance of this 1598. 

I once did hold it . . A basenesse to wiite faire Haml. 
V. ii. 34. We alledged. . the b. of his metal Swift. 

Basenet, -ette, vars. of Basinet. 
fBash, v.'^ ME. [Aphet. f. Abash v.'] i. 
irans. To disconcert, dismay, abash -1594. 2. 

intr. To be daunted; to be abashed ”i6io. 
Bash (bsej), 1641. [Chiefly north. ; 
echoic. ] To strike with a smashing blow 1790. 
tBasha-lic(k. 1682. Early LPashalik- 1703. 
Bashaw (bajg*). 1534. [a. Turk., var. of 
pasha, prob. f. bash head.] i. The earlier form 
of Pasha. 2. fig. A grandee; a haughty im- 
perious man 1593. 

1. With all the insolence of a basha Fielding. 
Bashful (bse’Jful), a. 1548. [f. Bash vA -f 

-FUL. ] ti . Wanting in self-possession, daunted 
-1709. 2. Shrinking from publicity, shy ; sensi- 

tively modest ; excessively self-conscious, sheep- 
ish 1548. 3. Of things, etc. : Characterizing 

or characterized by extreme sensitiveness or 
modesty 1595. 

2. I pity b. men Cowper. 3. Hence bashfull cun- 
ning Temp. III. i. 8r. Hence Ba*shfully adv. 

Ba-shfiilness. 1534. [f. prec. + -ness.] fi. 

Bashfulness of \ a timid or reverential shrinking 
back from -1674. • The quality of being 
Bashful (sense 2) 1539. 

2. Haue you no modesty, no maiden shame, .No 
touch of bashfulnesse Mids. N. iii. ii. 286. 

|jBashi-lbazouk(b8e Ji|baz77*k). 1855. [Turk.; 
lit. ‘ one whose head is turned ] A mercenary 
soldier belonging to the irregular troops of the 
Turkish army; notorious for their lawlessness 
and savage brutality. Also fig. 
fBa-shless, 1578. [f. Bash + -less.] 
Shameless; bold. 

+Ba«shment. ME. [Aphet. f. Abashment.] 
Discomfiture, shame -1610. 

Bashyle ; see Basyle. 

Basi- (bt?i*si), comb. i. Base, Basis, in sense 
of * pertaining to, situated at, or forming, the 
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base of; e. g. b.-branchial. -cranial, -facial, 
-byal, -temporal, p-rtainmg to, situated at, or 
forming, tne base or postenor part of, the 
branchial arch |in fishes 1, the skull, the face, 
toe hyoid bone, it:e temples. Often used elhpi . ; 

e, g. the b2szhya.l (bone).__ 

Ppcial , a. 'f. L. hasium + -AL l.] 

Of or pertaining to kissing. 

Basic 1842. [f. Base -b -ic.‘ 

1. Of, pertaining to, or forming a base : spyc. in 
Arckit. and Chem, a. Having the base in ex- 
cess 1S54. a, Chan, (A salt) Having the amount 
of the base atomically greater than that of the 
acid, or exceeding in proportion that of the re- 
lated neutral salt. b. Mm. (An igneous rock) 
Having relati\ely little silica, c. Applied to a 
process of steel manufacture, in which phos- 
phorus is eliminated by the use of non-siliceoiis 
materials for the lining of the converters ; hence, 
the steel thus produced 1880. 

See also I^Ionobasic, Bibasic, Tribasic, 
Basicerite (btfjsrseroit). 1877. [f. Gr. ^ao'is 
Jr /c€pas-r-iTE.] Auim, Phys. The second seg- 
ment of the antenna of an Arthropod. 
Basicity (b^isi'siti). 1849. [f. Basic a. -r 
-ITY.] Chem. The power of combining with 
bases possessed by an acid, dependent on the 
number of atoms of hydrogen replaceable by a 
metal which are contained in it. 

[ Basiditnn (basi’di^m). 1858. [mod.L. dim., 

f. Gr. -f- -tliov dim. ending. J Bot. Name 
given to the cells of the fructification in some 
fungi, which bear the spores. Hence Basi*dio- 
spore, Bot. a spore borne at the extremity of a b. 

Basiftigal ',bdisi‘fiwgal), a. 1875. [f. L. basis 
^•‘fugusJr-KlC^C)^ Bot. Tending away from the 
base, as b. growth (of a leaf, etc.). Hence Basi*« 
fdgally adv. 

liBasigynittm (b^siidgimi^m). 1880. [mod. 
L. , f.Gr. iSams •^\3vr\ + -lUM, repr.Gr. dim. -tov.] 
Bot. The pedicel or stalk bearing the ovary. 

1 (bse’zil). 1481. [a. OF. basi/Sf ad. L. 
basilisca^i. hasiliscus BASILISK ; in Gr. ^ainXiteov 
* royal whence basihcum, supposed to be an 
antidote to the basilisk's venom, and app. con- 
fused in L. with basiliscus.'\ Herb. i. Popular 
name of a genus {Ocymum, N. O. Labiaise) of 
aromatic shrubby plants, including the culinary 
herbs Common or Sweet B. {O. basilicum), and 
Bush or Lesser B. {O. yninimum). a. A book- 
name for : Wild B. {Calamintha Acinos, or C. 
Clinopodium)^ Field or Cow B. (Saponaria 
Facoaria); also B.-balm, -thyme 1578. 
fBa*sil2. rare. 1565. [a. OF. basiie; see 

prec.] I. = Basilisk 2. 1565. ta- An iron 
round the ankle of a prisoner. (Perh. a distinct 
wd.) -1755. 

Basil 3 , bazil (bse'zil). 1674. [App. corrupt 
1 Fr. basane.] = Basan, q. v. Also attrib. 
Basil, sb.^ and z^., corrupt f. Bezel. 
Basilar (bae*silai), a. 1541. [ad, mod.L. 
basilaris, irreg, f. basis; see Base Of, 

pertaining to, or situated at the base, esp. at 
that of the skull. So Ba*silary. 

Basilic, -al (basrlik, -al), a. 1541. [a. F. 
basiliquCt ad. L. basilicus, a. Gr,] i. Kingly 
{rare) 1728. 2. Phys. Specific epithet of the 

large vein of the arm starting from the elbow 
and discharging into the axillary vein. [So 
called from its supposed importance.] 1541. 
Basilic (bse*silik), sb. arch. 1703. [a. F. 
basilique, ad. L. basilica.^ = Basilica i, 2. 
Basilica (basiiika). PI. -as, rarely -as. 
1541, [a. L. basilica y Gr. ^aaiXucrj (sc. olfcia, 

<TTod),adjs. fem.,f. (ult.) BccTfAeu?.] i. Anc. Hist. 
Orig., a royal palace; thence, an oblong build- 
ing or hall, with double colonnades and a semi- 
circular apse at the end, used for a court of 
justice and place of public assembly. 2. A 
building of this type, used for Christian wor- 
ship; improp. applied to churches generally. 
In Rome applied spec, to the seven principal 
churches founded by Constantine, 1563. ts* 
The basilic vein; see Basilic a. 2. -1751. 4- 

{neut.pl.) — Basilics, q. v. 

2. The application of the name of B. to the small 
burial-chapels in the Catacombs is a mistake Parker. 
Hence Basi'lical Basidican a. of, pertaining 
to, or resembling a b. BasPHcanism, adherence 


, to tee basilican type of church. Basi’Iicate a 
^ shaped like a b. 

T&silicock. ME. = Basilisk i. -1583. 

Basi*licon, -tun. 1541. [L. basiliczem, Gr. 
^aeiXiKov (sc. (papyiaKov), adj. neut.] Name of 
ointments supposed to possess so vereignvinues. 

bee also Basil sb.'^ 

Basilics (basHiks],, 75/. 1751- [ad. L. 
basilica (also used), a. Gr., adj. neut. pi.' A 
digest of the laws of Justinian, etc., translated 
from Latin into Greek, by command of the 
emperors Basil and Leo. 

Basilxdian (bsesilrdian). 1586. [i.'L. Basi- 
/zd’<?j-f-lAN.] I. adj. Of, pertaining to, or 
derived from Basilides, an Alexandrian Gnostic 
I of the 2nd centur\\ 2, sb. One of his followeis. 
Basili*scan,^z. rare. 1600. [f. L. basilisa^s.] 
Pertaining to a basilisk. So Basili'seine. 

Basilisk (b^e’zilisk, bse's-). Also (from Sp.) 
batsilisco. ME. [ad. L. hasiliscus, a, Gr. ^aoiSl- 
CKOS, dim. of ^acrtXevs.] 1- A fabulous reptile, 
also called a cockatrice, alleged to be hatched 
by a serpent from a cock’s egg; its breath, and 
even its look, was said to be fatal. [So called 
from a crown, 'combe orcoronet',on its head.] 
Also fig. (often attrib.) 2* transf. A large brass 
cannon, throwing a shot of about 200 pounds 
weight. (Cf. Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 17.) 1549. 
3. Zool. A small American lizard of the family 
Iguanidse, having on its head a hollow crest 
which can be inflated at will 1813. t4. The 

Golden-crested Wren or Kinglet {Regulus crisia- 
ius) 1753. ts* The star Regulus in Leo -1751. 

I. Make me not sighted like the Basilis^ue Wint, 
T. r. iL 389. 2. The Basilisks, That, roaring, shake ; 

Damascus turrets down Marlowe. 3. The green and ! 
golden b. Shelley. Hence Basili'skian a. \ 

Basin (b<fi*s’n). [ME. hacin, a. OF., mod. j 
bassin : — ^late L. bachimts, f. ?.] i. A cir- 
cular vessel of greater width than depth, used 
for holding water for washing and other liquids, 
b. The quantity held by a basin 1834. 2. 

A similar dish for any purpose 1525. 3. The 

scale-dish of a balance ME. +4. pi. ? Cymbals 
-1609. 5. spec. A concave tool used in the 

manufacture of convex glasses 1727. t6. Phys. 

a. The pelvis ; b. A funnel-shaped cavijty situated 
between theantenor ventriclesof the brain.-i77i. 
7. A hollow depression, natural or artificial, con- 
taining water 1712. 8. A dock constructed in 

a tidal river or harbour, in which by means of 
flood-gates the water is kept at a constant level 
1709. Miso transf. 9. Aland-locked harbour; 
a bay 1725. i o. Phys. Geog. The tract of country 
drained by a nver, or wMch drains into a par- 
ticular lake or sea 1830. ii.. gen. A circular 
or oval valley or hollow 1854. 12. Geol. A cir- 

cumscribed formation in which the strata dip 
inward from all sides to the centre; the deposit, 
esp. of coal, lying in such a depression 1821. 

1. Basons and ewers, to laueher dainty hands Tam. 
Shr. II. i. 350. A b. of soup i^nad.). 7. And in a h. 
black and small Receives a lofty waterfall Wordsw. 

The harbor of Quebec a b. two miles across 
HOREAU. xo. The hydrographical b, of the Thames 
Lyell, Hence Ba’sined^Z. a, placed or contained 
in a b. Ba'sint'ul, the content of a h. 

Basinet, basnet (bse*smet, bge’snet). Now 
Hist. ME. [a. OF. bacinet, dim, of bacin 
Basin,] A small, light, steel headpiece, in 
shape somewhat globular, and closed in front 
with a ventail or visor. 

Basiophthalmite (bii:si,f7f))3e’lm3it). 1877. 
[f. Gr. j8a<r4S-h 60^aX/cos+-lTE.] Anim. Phys. 
The lowest joint of the eye-stalk of Crustacea. 
Basipodite (b^isi*p^<i9it). 1870. [f. Gr. 
Pdois + TTod- (irovs) -f-lTE.] Anim. Phys. The 
second segment of the leg of an Arthropod. 
Basis (b^'sis). PI. bases. 1571. [ad. L. 
basis, a. Gr. ; see Base jA^] i. (Literal senses, 
now rarely used.) =Base sb.'^ x , t3, 6, t8. t2. 

A pedestal -1686. 3. The main constituent 

1601. 4. A foundation, support (of anything 

immaterial) 1605, 5. That on which anything 
is reared, and by which its constitution or 
operation is determined 1601. 6. = Base sbA 

15 {lit. and fig.) 1833. „ , , . , 

2. CaBsar..That now on Pompeyes B. lye[s] along 

yul. C. HI. i. IIS* 3* Salt, the B. of all Natural Pro- 
ductions 1663. 4. Great Tyrrany, lay thou thy b. 

sure Macb. iv. iii. 32. ^ 5. The b. of Exchange Malynes, 
of mutual compensation Burke. 


Basi'solute, a. 1847. [f L. teij -f 
Bot. Of leaves : Prolonged at the base below 
the pomt of ongm. 

Bask (bask^, z;. ME. [app ioT*baihask,a.. 
ON. badask, refl. of bada to bathe. Cf. cr from 
other, etc.] fi. zntr. (also re/.] To bathe, esp. 
m warm water, etc., whence tranfi. to swim m 
blood, etc. -1530. 2. trans. Chiefly ref..; =3. 

1600. 3* l^lr. To expose oneself to, or disport 
oneself in a flood of w'armth ; to lie enjoying the 
heat 1697. Also fig. 

2 A foole, Who laid him downe, and bask’d him in 
the Sun A. V. L. u. viL 15. 3 Basking in the sun- 

shine of unmerited fortune Burke- 
fBask, a. ME [a. ON. beisk bitter.] Bitter, 
acrid --1808. 

fBaske, 7/. 1642. Yar. of Bash 
Basket (ba*sket\ sb. ME. [Origin unkn. 
Not in Teut. or Rom.] i. A vessel of wicker- 
work, made of plaited osiers, cane, rushes, etc. 
b. taken as the type of daily provisions; also, 
of alms 1535. 2. A basketful 1725. 3. A 

wickerwork guard for the hilt of a sword-stick; 
ellipt. a basket-hilt sword or stick 1773. 4* 

The overhanging back compartment on the out- 
side of a stage coach (arch.) 1773. 5* 

gabion 1753. 6. The vase of a Corinthian capi- 
taJ, with its foliage, etc. (Gwilt) 1753. 7. A 

wickerwork or wire screen used in hat-makmg. 

I. Looke, heere is a b.. he may creepe in heere 
Merry IV. iii. iii. 137. b. Blessed shal be thy baszkett, 
& thy stoare Coverdale Beut. xviiL 5. To be left in 
the b . : to remain unchosen (like the worst apples, etc.). 
The pick of the b . : z. e. of the lot. 4. It has shook me 
worse than the b. of a stage-coach Goldsm. 

Comb. : b.-beagle, a small do^ used to hunt a b.- 
hare ; ‘boat, a boat of b.-work ; in India, a circular 
b., covered with skins; -button, a metal button wdth 
a basket-pattern on it ; -fish, a star-fish of the genus 
Astrophyton, with five rays divided into curled fila- 
ments; -hare, one turned out of a b. to be coursed; 
-hilt, a b.-shaped hilt of a sword ; hence b.-hilted ; 
-osier, the dahx Forfyana ; -work, structure com- 
posed of interlaced osiers, twigs, etc., or carved m 
imitation of this Hence Ba'sketful, Ba*sketing. 
(Cf. matting.) Ba’sketry, b.-work, or -ware. 
Basket (ba'sket), z/. 1583. [f.prec. sb. ; cf, 
to bag.'] I. To put into, or hang up in, a basket. 
Also fig. 2. To throw into the waste-paper 

basket ; also fig. 1867. 

Ba*sfcet-ba 3 l. 1893. A game played with 
a large inflated ball, the object being to score by 
casting it into a basket fixed ten feet above the 
ground at one’s opponents’ end. 

Ba*skmg, ///. 1742. [f. Baskz;.] That 

basks or suns himself. 

Basking-shark : the largest species of shark {Sela- 
chus maximus), called also Sun-fish; so named from 
its habit of lyiug on the surface of the water. 

Basnat, -et, -ette, -ite, vars. of Basinet. 
Bason, var. of Basin. 

Bason (brt's’n), sb. 1727. [Origin unkn.] 
Hat-making. A bench with a plate of iron or 
stone flag fitted in it, and a little fire underneath, 
on which formerly the first part of the felting 
process was performed. Hence Ba’son 7/. to 
harden the felt on the b. 

Basque (bask). 1817. [2l.¥. Basque; — ^late 
L. Fasco an inhabitant of Vasconia.J A. sb. i. 
A native of Biscay ; name of the ancient race 
inhabiting both slopes of the Western Pyrenees, 
who speak a language of non-Aryan origin 1835. 
2. The language of this race i860, 3. The con- 

tinuation of a lady’s bodice, forming a kind of 
short skirt. (?A distinct wd.) i860. B, adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Basques 1817. Hence 
BsLsquedppl. a. (sense 3). tBa'squisli a. and 
sb. Basque (language). 

Basquine (baskrn). 1819. [a. F., f. basque ; 
see prec.] A rich outer petticoat worn by 
Basque and Spanish w'omen. 

Bas-relief, Bass-relief (ba:sirzTrf, bar/- 
li'i). 1667, [a. F., ad. It, basso-rilievo low RE- 
LIEF. Cf. Basso-relievo.] i. Low relief ; 
sculpture or carved work in which the figures 
project less than one half of their true propor- 
tions from the background 1696. 2. concr. A 

sculpture, etc. in low relief 16^ 

Bass, basse (bses), ME. [corruption 
of Barse ; cf. Base sb.^] i. The Common 
Perch (Perea fiuviatilis), or an allied freshwater 
species 1440. 2. A voracious European marine 
fish (Labrax lupus) of the Perch family; called 
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also Sea-wolf and Sea-dace. Also an allied 
species (Sea-bass) caught off N. America. 1530. 

I. Bass : a Perch {P^rca. kura) found, in Lake 

Huron. 

Bass (bjes) . sd. - 1691 . [coirnption of Bast 
I. The inner bark of the lime or linden : 
loosely, any similar fibre. Also aiirio. b. A 
fibre obtained from certain palms used for 
brashes, ropes, etc. 1881. 2. ellip:. A mat. a has- 
sock, aflat plaited bag, etc., made of this 1706. 

Bass (^s), 1686. [perb. for has- or 

hase-coair\ Mining, Shale stained dark by 
vegetable matter. 

Bass (bees), 5^,“^ 1849. Ale or beer (India 
Pale Ale or Bitter Beer) made by Messrs. Bass 
and Co. of Burton-on-Trent, 

Bass (b^is), a, and sb.^ [ME, has^ hase\ 
spelt after basso, but pronounced base.J A. adj. 
fi. Low in sound, soft -1513. 2. Low in the 

musical scale 1533. 3. Of, pertaining to, or 

suited to the bass part (see B. 1) 1552. Hence 
in cantb. , as Bass-viol, etc. 

3. B. voice.: that ranging from Eb below the b. stave 
to F above it, B, clef: see Clef^. 

B. sb, j. The lowest part in harmonized mu- 
sical composition ; the deepest male voice, or 
lowest tones of an instrument, which sound this 
part 1450. A 1 so=Thoroughbass. 2. A singer 
or instrument (or a string) having such a voice, 
part, or compass; spec, a bass tuba (see T uba), 
Bass-viol, Double-bass 1591. 

X. Comb. \ b.-baritone, a voice higher than bass, 
yet of bass and not tenor quality ; a singer having 
such a voice. 

BasSyZ'. nonce-wd. To utter 

with bass sound. 

TheThunder . .didbasemyTrespasse Temp.xiu ui,99. 
Bass-bar (b<?i'sbajt). 1838. [f. Bass ^^. 5 ] 

Mus. An oblong piece of wood fixed lengthwise 
within violins, etc. , to resist the pressure of the 
left foot of the bndge. 

Basset (bse-set), 1616. [a. F., dim. of 
basse; see Base ^.] A short-legged dog used 
in unearthing foxes and badgers. 
fBasset (bS'set), 1645. [{yL.'F.basselle)^ 
ad. It. basseita, f. basseiio, dim. of basso', see 
Base a."] A game at cards, resembling Faro. 
Hence B.-table. Ba*sset z/.i to play at b. 
Basset (bse'set), sb.^ 1686. [?See Basset 
Geol, The edge of a stratum showing at 
the surface of the ground ; an outcrop. Also 
allrib. Hence Ba’sset z'r to crop out at the 
surface. Ba’sseting vbl. sb. the outcrop. 
Basset-hom (bae*Sfctihpin). 1835. [tr. It. 
como di basseiio ; see Bassetto. ] Mus. A 
tenor clarinet of extra compass. 

(I Bassette (base't) [Fr., ad. It. basseiio], and 
Bassetto (basse •«<>). fit., dim. of basso; see 
Base a., Bass a.] Mus. A small bass-viol. 
Bass-bom. [See Bass 2:. 3.] Ato. A modi- 
fication of the bassoon, much deeper in its tones. | 
llBassia (bse'sia). 1863. [mod.L, ; f. 
an Italian botanist,] Bot. A genus of tropical 
trees (N.O. Sapotace^), from the seeds of which 
a butter-like oil is pressed. Hence Ba*ssic a. 
Bassinet Also bassinette. 1578. [a. F., 
dim. oibassin; see Basinet,] i. (baa*sinet.) 
Var. of Basinet, ta. Herb. Name of species 
of Ranunculus and Geranium, and of the Marsh 
Marigold -vj‘2rf, 3. (bae-sine't.) An oblong 
wickerwork basket, hooded at one end, used as 
a cradle for babies, or a perambulator 1854, 

II Basso (ba’ss^i). 1817, pt.] Mus, » Bass 
a. 3, sb,^ I, 2, Hence b. cantate, a high bass 
voice, between b. profundo and bantone; b. 
continuo — THOROUGHBASS; b. ostinato = 
GjR.0UND-^ajij ; b. profondo^ usu. profundo, a 
deep bass voice, having a compass of about two 
octaves above D below the bass stave j also, u 
singer having such a voice ; b. ripieno, a bass 
part used only occ. in a grand chorus. 
Bassoon (baswm). 1727. [ad, F. basson, 
augment, f. has,] Mus, i, A wooden double- 
reed instrument, with a compass of about three 
octaves, used as a bass to the oboe, 2, An or- 
gan-stop similar in tone to a b. Bassoo*nist. 

II Ba*sso-relie*vo, -rilie*vo. PI. -os. 1676. 

[ad. It. basso^rilievo (ba*ss^ tily&'yo),] s= BAS- 
RELIEF. 

Bassorin (bae-sorin). 1830. [f, Bassora^^ 


-IN. f A chemical principle found in Bassora and 
other gums, insoluble but swelling to a gelati- 
nous state in water. 

Bass-viol (b^»*SiV3i*oi;. 1590. [See Viol. [ 
A viol da gamba for playing the bass part in 
older concerted music ; a violoncello. 

Bass-wood (ba*siwiid\ 1824. [f. BasssA-"; 
The Amencan Lime or Linden ( Tiha amen- 
cana); also, its wood. Also attrib. 

Bast (bast , sb^- [Com. Tent. : OE. Isesl 
Ult. ongin unkn. See Bass sbX^ The inner 
bark of the lime or linden; also, any flexible fi- 
brous bark (cf. Bass sb.^). Also attrib. a. A 
rope, mat, etc. made of bast; cf. Bass sb.^ 1450. 
fBast, sb.'l and a, ME. [a. OF. bast (mod. 
bdi, raed.L. basfum) pack-saddle (used as a bed 
by muleteers), in phr. yf/r de bast, lit. 'pack- 
saddle child’; cf. Bastard, Bantling.] A, 
sb. Bastardy -1494. B. adj. Bastard -1572. 
f Basta (ba‘sta). ini. 1596. [a. It.] Enough ! 
Bastard (ba-st^d). ME. [a. OF., mod. 
I'diard—Jils de bast; see BASTr^.^j A. sb. 1, 
One begotten and born out of wedlock; an ille- 
gitimate or natural child. Also 
By the civil and canon laws, a child bom out of wed- 
lock is legitimate by the subsequent marriage of the 
parents ; and by the law of England, and of some of 
the United States, the subsequent marriage of the 
parents of a bastard legitimates the child, 
ta. A mongrel -1602. 3* A sweet Spanish 

wme, resembling muscadel ; any sweetened 
wine. Hist. ME. t4. Anything of infenor 
quality or unusual make; e. g. a kind of cloth 
-1523; a cannon -1753; a size of paper -1774. 
5. A large sail used in the Mediterranean. 
(So F. bdiard.) 1753. 6. Sugar-refining, A 

coarse brown sugar made from the refuse syrup 
of previous boilings ; also, a mould into which 
sugar is drained. (^ F. 1859. 

I. Fame being a b. oxjilia populi, *tis very bard to 
find her father Fuller. 3. Anon sir, Score a Pint of 
B. in the Halfe Moone i Hen, IV, il iv. 3a 
B. adj. I. Born out of wedlock ME. 2. Mon- 
grel, hybrid. ? Obs. ME. Z»fig> Illegitimate, 
unauthorized 1558. 4. Not genuine; spu- 
rious; debased 1552. 5. Having the appear- 

ance of; an inferior kind of; as, 6, diamonds, 
B, Alkanft, etc, 1530. 6. Of atinormal shape 

or irregular {esp. large) size ; spec, applied : a. 
to a file intermediate between the coarse and 
fine cuts 1677; b. in Printing, to {a) a fount of 
type cast on a larger or smaller body than that 
to which it usually belongs, {b) an abbreviated 
title on the page preceding the title-page of a 
book; tc. to swords, guns, etc. -1753, 

3. Usurie. .is the B. useof money Bacon. B. branch 
or slip : one springing of its own accord from the root 
of a tiee, or where not wanted. 5. B.~wing: Zool. 
three or four quill-like feathers placed at a small joint I 
in the middle of a bird’s wing, taken as the analogue 
of the thumb in mammals. 

fBa-stard, v, 1549. U* prec. sb.] Irans, To 
Bastardize -1658. Also fig. 
fBa-stardice, -ise. 1579. [a. F., mod. bd- 
iardise,] Bastardy; falsity -1611. 
Bastardism (ba*stajdiz’m), ? Obs. 1589. 
[f. Bastard sb. +-ism.] = Bastardy i. 
Bastardize (ba*stajd9iz), v, 1587. [f. Bas- 
tard + -IZE, ] I. trans. To declare or stigma- 
tize as bastard 1611. t2. To beget bastard issue 
[Lear I. ii. 144). 3. To deteriorate 1587. Also 

intr. Hence Ba stardiza’tion. 
tBa-stardly,^. 1552. [f.BASTARX>^ 5 .-^-LY^.] 
I. Of bastard sort; unauthorized; counterfeit; 
debased -1785. 2, = Bastard a. 5. -1610. 

1 Bastardy (^ba'st^di). i486, [a. OF. bas- 
iardie, f. bastard; see-Y.] i. The condition of 
a bastard; illegitimate birth. Also fig, 2. Be- 
getting of bastards, fornication; also fig, 1577. 
Baste (b^st), sb. Also bast. 1850. Card- 
playing, Var. of Beast. 

Baste (b^ist), ME. [a. OF. bastir (mod. 
bdtir); f. Rom. bastireto put together (Diez).] 
trans. To sew together loosely; hence ta. To 
quilt ; b. To tack together temporarily with 
long loose stitches. Also transf, or fig. 
fig. To b. up a story hastily or clumsily ^ott. 
&ste (b^st), 2^.2 1509. [?] I. To moisten 
(a roasting joint, etc.) with melted fat, gravy, 
etc. Also transf. or fig, t2. To perfuse as 
with a liniment -1735. 3. To mark (sheep) 

with tar [north.). 


Baste (b^ist), v.^ 1533. [Peih. a fig. use of 
prec.' To beat soundly, cudgel. Alsoy?^. 

Baste (bt^st), 1850. [f. Baste sb.] 

Card-playing. Var. of Beast v. 
Bastel-bouse (bse-stelhaus), 1544. [f. bas- 
iel, var. of Bastile.] A iortified house. 
Basten (bse-sten',, a. [OE. bsesten; see 
Bast Made of bast. 

II Bastide (ba-stid, bastfd). 1523. [a. OF,, 
ad. Pr. bastida sb., f. bastir to build.l i. Obs. 
exc. Hist. A fortlet, |i2. A country-house m 
southern France. 

Bastille, -ile (bastrl, ba'stil) , ME. [a. 
F. : — ^late L. bastzha pL, f. basizre. Refash, 
after Fr.] i. A tower or bastion of a castle; a 
small fortress, 2. spec. In siege operations : 
a. A wooden tower on wheels, b. One of a se- 
ries of huts, defended by entrenchments, for the 
accommodation of the besieging troops. ME. 

3. Name of the prison-fortress built in Paris in 
the 14th and destroyed in the i8th century 1561. 

4. Hence : A prison 1790. 

3. That rock-fortress, .which they name B., or Build- 
ing, as if there were no other building Carlyle. 

Bastille, -ile (bastrl, ba'stil), v, 1480. [f. 
OF. basiiller, f. bastille; see prec.] ti. 'to 
fortify (a casde) -1500. 2. [f. prec. sb.] To 

confine in a bastille 1742. 

Basti’llion. Hist. 1549. [a. OY .basiillon, 
dim, of bastille.] A small fortress or castle; a 
fortified tower. 

tBa'Stiment. 1598. [partly ad. Sp. hasH- 
mienio, partly a. F., both f. Rom. basiire, to 
put together, build. ] i. Military supplies -1622. 
2. A building, a wall 1679. 

Bastinade, -onade (bsestin^i-d, -dne^'C),sb, 
[arch.) 1660. [Eng. ad. BASTINADO, after Fr.] 
= Bastinado sb. 1-3. 

Bastina’de, -ona'de, v. arch. 1601. [f. 
prec. sb.] To Bastinado. 

Bastinado (bsestin^i*d^), sb. 1577. [a. Sp. 
bastoTiada, f. hasten stick.] 1. A blow with a 
stick or cudgel ; esp. one upon the soles of the 
feet. 2. A cudgelling [arch.) 1594. 3. spec. 

An Eastern method of punishment, by beating 
with a stick the soles of the culprit's feet 1726. 
4. A stick, staff, truncheon, etc. 1598. 
Bastina*do, z;. Also-onado. 1614. [f. prec. 
sb,] I, To beat with a stick (arch.), a. spec. 
To beat or cane on the soles of the feet 1688. 
Bastion (boe’stion). 1598. [a. F., ad. It. 

bastion e, f. bastire of uncertain origin.] A pro- 
jecting part of a fortification, consisting of an 
earthwork in the form of an irregular pentagon, 
having its base in the main line, or at an angle, 
of the fortification ; its ‘ flanks ’ are the two sides 
which spring from the base, and are shorter 
than the 'faces' which meet in the frontal angle. 
Also transf and fig. Hence Ba*stioned ppl. a. 
furnished with or defended by a b. or bastions. 
Ba’stione t, a small b. 

Ba*stite, 1837. [f, in the Harz Moun- 
tains +-ite.] A bronze- orgreenish-colour- 
ed impure foliated serpentine ; Schiller-spar. 
Basto (ba*sti?). 1675. [a. Sp.] The ace of 
I clubs in quadrille or ombre. 
fBaston. ME. [a. OF., mod. bdton, f. late 
L. ^basionem. See Batoon and Baton.] i* 
A staff or stick used as a weapon or as a symbol 
of office -1756. 2. A stanza or verse. (Transl, 
of staff, stave.) ME. only. 3. /f<2r. = Baton 3. 
-1660. 4. Old Law. One of the Warden of the 
Fleet’s men, who attended the king’s courts with 
a red staff, to take into custody such as were 
committed by the court. (Cf. tip-staff, etc.) 
-1671. 5. Archil. A torus. (So F, bdtoii.) 

-1847. 

Bastonite. [f. Bastoigne in Luxembourg + 
-ITE. ) Min, A variety of Lepidomelane. * 
Basyl(e (b^i*sil, bse'sil). 1863. [f. Gr. Bdais 
4 vXj/.J Chem, A body that unites with oxygen 
to form a base. Hence Ba’sylous a. 

Bat (btet), i’AI 1575. [Replaces ME. 
app. from Scand. ; ct. Da. aftefi-bakka ‘ even- 
ing-bat', etc.] A member of the Mammalian 
order of Cheiroptera, and esp. of the family 
Vespertilionidoe; consisting of mouse-like quad- 
rupeds (whence the names Rere-mouse, Fliiier- 
mouse) having the fingers extended to support 
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BATRACmTE 


a trJR membrano’-is uir.g i\h’ch ?tretche= fronn 
the s di of the ntck by tne toes of boih pars of 
feet to the tail ; they were fornerly classei as 
brds. Thev are all nocturnal. 

The cnrionsfomatioa of a b*j a mouse wth wings 

BOS’^ EI.L. , - t t 

Ccmh : b.-sliell, a species of yolute ; o.-tiCK, an 
insect parasitical on bats. Also in man^’ adjs., as b.- 
blind, -eyed, -minded, etc. ^ 

Bat ‘J32et j ME, i?suOF, 3 caf€, reierred 
to 3 7iir£; or = OE. *cai, perh. f. Celt. or echoic 
(cf. pai}. Possibly two or three distinct wds.’ 
I, A stick, a di.b, a staff for support or defence 
(ardi.). to. ?A balk of timber -1686. 3. The 

wooden implement i.\ith rounded handle and 
flattened b.acle used in cricket. (The most 
common mod. sense.) 1706. b. Short for hatter, 
hat smart 18 4. Harlequin’s sword of lath. 

[From F.] 1839 ts- A lump, p’ece ME. only. 
6. esp, A piece of a brick having one end entire 
jeig. y. Shale interstratified between seams of 
coal, etc. Cf. BasS sb,^ 1686. 8. A felted mass 

of fur, etc., in hat-making ; often spelt Bati' 
1836. 9. A sheet of cotton wadding for quilts; 
batting. 10. A blow. Cf. B.at v, ME. 

I. Make you ready your stiflfe bats and clubs Cor. 

[[Bat, bat (ba, bat, bset), sb.^ ME. [a. F. 
bdt pack-saddle, OF. bast late L. bastum, 
hcoQE. w. Gr. ^aard^eiv.] i. A pack-saddle. 
Onlv in aomb., as tb.-needle, a packing-needle; 
bat-borse (F. ^kez'al dc bat), a sumpter-beast ; 
bi.t-mTile. 3. In bat-money ; An allowance for 
carrying baggage in the field. Occas. confused 

w. Batta. 1793- 

Bat (bset), ME. [f. Bat .y 3 . 2 ] i. To 
strike with or as with a bat; to cudgel, beat. 
3. To hit a ball with a bat. Also ahsol. 1773. 


Bat, 1615. [var. of BATE5y.^and2.] I. 
inir. To bate or flutter as a hawk. a. irans, 
(dial, and in U.S.) To b, the eyes : to wink 1847. 
tBa-table, 1453- [Short f. Debatable; 
cf. Bate Debatable -1610. 

(iBatardeau ,batard^?*). 1767. [Fr. : fopnerly 
bastardeau, dim. of bastard 'a dike ’ (Littr^). j 

а. A cofifer-dam. b. A wall built across the 
moat or ditch surrounding a fortification. 

Batata (bata*ta, bat^i-ta). I577* Sp. a. 
Haitian.] A plant {Batatas edulis, N. O. Con- 
vohulacex), called also Spanish or Sweet Potato. 
Batavian (bat^'vian). 1598. Batavia^ 
f. Baiavi, a people who dwelt on Betawe, an ; 
island between the Rhine and the Waal, See 
-AN. ] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the ancient 
Batavi. b. Pertaining to Holland or the Dutch. 
1796. B. sb. pi, a. The ancient Batavi. b. The 
Dutch or Netherlanders [rare). 1598. 

Batch (bset/). [ME. bache, hacche^ repr. OE. 
*bxccef f. bacan to Bake; cf. wahe, watch, etc.] 
ti. The process of baking -155^ • ^onrr. A 
baking ; the quantity produced at one baking 
1461; fellipt. the bread itself 1648, Alsoyf^. 

and transf. Sort, lot -1705. 4. a. The 

quantity of dough for one baking, b. The 
quantity of corn sent at one time to the mill. 
1549. 5, transf. A quantity produced at one 

operation, e.g. a brewing {arch.) 17x3- 6* a. 

An instalment 1833. b. A set 1598. 
a. Thou crusty b. of Nature, what’s the newes Tr. 
^ Cr. V. L 5. 3. One.. o* your owne b. B, Jons, ^ 5, 

A b. of beer 1715, of soup 1878. 6 . A b. of prize- 

money 1833, of visitors 1793. 

Bate (b^t), v.^ ME. [a. OF. batre (mod. 
baitre)i — ^late L. baitere for cl. L. batuere.'\ fi. 
To contend with blows or arguments -1440. 
3. Falconry. To beat the wings impatiently and 
flutter away from the fist or perch. (F. se 
baitre.) ME. Also yig. b. To flutter down- 
wards 1590. 

a, pig. Come, civil night,. Hood my vnman’d blood, 
bay ting in my Cheekes Rom. 4 * xii. ii. 14. Hence 

Ba'ter, a hawk that bates. 

Bate {heit), ME. [aphet. f. Abate 
ti. To beat down or away -1601. a. To lower, 
let down; Jig. to cast down, humble ME. Also 
fintr. 3. To beat back or blunt the edge of 
{Hi. and Jig.) 1535. t4. To reduce -1691 ; finfr. 
to decrease -1596. 5* To lessen in force or in- 
tensity. Now chiefly in To b, one's breath. ME. 

б. To strike off or take away (a part of) 1440; 
dlipu to deprive (a person) ^^1823. ty- To 
omit, except ”1704. 


I. B the earth from about the roots of olives Hol- 
a. Bating nor heart nor hope S. Rogeps. 

, a. 6 .) ^ 3. Which shall b. his sj-thes keene edge 

L.L.L. I. L 6. 4. Thcic greefes and losses have so 

bated mee Merck, V, in, iii, 32. 6. I will not b. a 

penny 1602. To bate an ace*, see Ace 3. Phr. fTo 
t ate of : to make a lessening of. fBa'teless a. 

Bate ,b^t;, v.s 1875. [?] Tanning. To 
=:teep m bate; see Bate sb.'^ 

•fBate, 53.1 me. [f. Bate ; or short f. 
Deb \te Contention, discord -1690. 

A i (ike) b . : at strife. Hence tBa'teful a. full of 
strife. 

Bate (b<fit\ sb^ dial. 1450. [f. Bate v.-'] 
fi . Depression 1686. s. Deduction, abatement 

j^ate (b^t), 5^.3 n. dial. 1664, [?] The 
grain of wood or stone. 

Bate (b^t), sb.^ 1804. [C£. G. beisse., f. 

beissen to Bait Tanning. An alkaline lye, 
used to make the hides supple ; a vat contain- 
ing it; the process of steeping in it. 

Bateau (bah?). PI. tiateaux (bat^z\ [Fr. 

: — OF. batel\ cf. med.L. prob. f. Teut. 
bdtr, OE. bdi, BOAT.] A light nver-boat; esp. 
the long tapering boats with flat bottoms used 
by the French Canadians, erron. Batteau. 
Batement. ? Ohs. 1677. [aphet £ Abate- 
ment. j Diminution. 

Bat-fowl (b3e*t|faul),z^. 1440. [app.f.BAT 
sbP* -b Fowl v.^ i* To catch birds at night by 
dazing them with a light, and knocking them 
down or netting them, ts- slang. To swindle, 
to victimize the simple -x6o8. Hence Ba't- 
fow ler, Ba*t-fowling vbl. sb. (in both senses). 
fBa-tful,^. 1549. [f. 3 ^- (see Batten z?.) ; 
freq. in Drayton.] =Battable -16x2. 

BatJi (ba])), sb"^ PI. batlis (ba?Jz). [OE 
— OTeut. ^bapom, neut, f. OTeut. ^bajo- 
10 foment {cf. mod.G. bahen) cogn. w. L. fovere.'] 
I. The action of immersing the body, or a part 
of It, in, or surrounding it with, water, vapour, 
hot air, mud, or the like. Also transf. a. 
A quantity of water or other liquid for bathing 
OE. S.jfi". and transf. Any enveloping medium 
producing effects anmogous to those of bathing 
ME. 4. A receptacle, apartment, or building 
containing a series of apai'tments, for bathing ; 
(the latter usu. pL) 1591. 5* A place for under- 
going medical treatment by bathing, etc. U su. 
in pi. Cf. Bath 2 i. 1562. 6. Chem. A con- 

trivance for producing a steady heat at high 
1 temperature, or at a temperature not exceeding 
i that of boiling point, as a sand-b., a water-b. 
j 1599. 7. Photography. A solution in which 

photographic plates or prints are immersed; 
the vessel holding the solution 1861. 8. Metal- 

lurgy. A mass of molten material in a furnace 
1881. 9. Order of the Bath: a high order of 

British knighthood. (So called from the bath 
which preceded installation.) 1603. 

I. transf. His head all over inab. of sweat Mande- 
viLLE. 3. A b. of blisse Chaucer, of sunshine 1871. 
Sleepe. .sore Labors B. Mach, ii. ii,38. 4. The Lam- 
beth Baths (mad.). 5. Matlock Bath (mod:). 

Bath (bQ])),jA2 OE. [Same word as prec., 
orig. a dat. pi, batum, whence as an indecl. sb. 
Ba'Sum, Ballon (latinized Baihonia), reduced 
through Ba}en, Bathe, to Bath in 17th c.] A 
city in the west of England, so called from its 
hot springs. Also attrib. 

Comb. etc. ; B.-brick, a preparation of calcareous 
earth moulded in form of a brick, made at Bridgwater ; 
used for cleaning polished metal. B. bun, a large 
fruit bun with sugared top. B. -chair, a large chair 
on wheels for invalids. (Both these are often written 
without a capital B.) B.-metal, an alloy, consisting 
of 3 or 4 oz. of zinc to one pound of copper. B. oolite, 
B.^stoxie, a building stone from the oolite formation 
near Bath. B.-post, a sort of letter-paper. 

Bath (bse])), sb.^ ME. [a. Heb.] A Hebrew 
liquid-measure, about six and a half gallons. 
Bath (ba])), V. 1660. [f. Bath sb.i ; cf. to 
tub, etc.] To subject to a bath. Different from 
daihe in having a distinct reference to a vessel 
for bathing, and in being always literal. 

To London and saw the bath-ing. .of the Knights 
of the Bath Evelyn. 

l^the (btf !??),«'. [Com. Teut. : OE.batJian 
:~-OTeut. ba}- 6 n, f. ba}o-{m) Bath i. 

tj ans. To immerse, as in a bath ; to plunge or 
dip ME. a. To apply liquid so as to wet or 
moisten copiously; to lave, perfuse, suffuse OE. 


3. To envelop, or en^.ompass, like the air, etc. 
1816. 4. tnir, 1 o take a bath ; earlier al 0, to 

bask OE, Also in transf. and fig uses 1576. 

I. The moder bathetb the chyide 1 revise 2. To 
b- the eye with vinegar and water 1S77 The river 
bathed the foot of the wal 's Gibbon. Bathed m sweat 
174.6, in tears Burke. Phr. To bait e in hh-od*. tisti. 
fig. to express the great quantity shed. 3. Tnebace 
. . Lies bathed in joy Emerson. Hence Bathe sb. an 
act of bathing (intr.) 1831. Ba'ther, one wno takes 
a bath, esp. in sea or river. So Ba*t h i a g Z'hl. sb , ; 
also, the conditions of this (1880); atirib. in bathing 
dress . Machine (ib), etc. 

Bathetic ; ba])e tik; , a. 1834. [ irreg. f. bathos, 
erron. after pathetic. ] Characterized by bathos ; 
absol. The b. ^ Bathos- 
Bathometer 1875. [f. Gr. 

0 d 6 os + pierpou.] A spring balance for ascer- 
taining the depth of water without measuring 
the sounding line. 

BathCJS (b^-l)ps). 1727. [a. Gr.^aflos. First 
made Eng. in sense 2 by Pope. ] i. Depth ; 
bottom 1758. 2. Rhet. Ludicrous descent from 

the elevated to the commonplace; anti-climax 
1727. 3, Hence gen. A come-down 1814. 

Bathukolpian (bsejiiwkp-lpian), a. rare. 
1825. [f. Gr. jSa0t;y -i- AoXiro?.] Deep-bosomed, 
var. Bathuko'lpic. 

ij Bathybitis (bafi-bi^s). 1868, [niod.L , f. 
Gr. Bo-Bvs -r ^£05.] Zool. Huxley’s name for a 
gelatinous substance found at the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and at first supposed to be a 
formless mass of living protoplasm, but now 
regarded as an inorganic precipitate. 
Bathymetric, --al (bsejime'trik, -al), a. 
1862. [f. Gr. + -AL ; cf. BA- 

THOMETER.] Of or pertaining to the measure- 
ment of depth, spec, to the vertical range of dis- 
tribution of plants and animals in the sea. 
Hence Batliyme*trically adv. 

Bathymetry (bajikmetri). [f. as prec. + 
-/jLCTpia.] The art or science of measuring depths 
(in the sea). Webster. 

Bating {hei tiq), prep. 1568. [pr. pple. of 
Bate vJj used absol. ; cf. barring, etc. ] Leav- 
ing out of account. 

Batiste (batz-st). 1697. [a. F. batiste » 
Baptiste, i ts origp nal m aker , of Cambray ( Littrd), ] 
The French word for cambric; applied in com- 
merce to a fabric of the same texture, made of 
cotton as well as linen. Often aitrzb. 
fBa-tler, in mod. edd. of Shaks. Batlet. 
rare. [f. Battle z'.'*; or?dim. f. A 

beetle for battling clothes. A. V. L. ll. iv. 49. 

II Batman 1 (bse-tman), 1599. [Turk,] An 
oriental weight varying according to the locality. 
Batman 2 (bse-tm^n, ba-msen). 1809. [f. 
Bat sb.^] i. A man in charge of a bat-horse 
and its load; a cavalry officer’s servant, 
jj Baton (bserion, II baton), 1548. [Q..^.bdtOM 
: — OF. baston, whence Baston. Cf. Batoon.] 
I. A staff or stick used as a weapon -1829; 
also gen. a stick 1801. a. A staff of office ; e.g. 
a Marshal's b. 1590. 3. Her. An ordinary, in 

breadth the fourth part of a Bend, broken off 
short at each end, so as to have the figure of a 
truncheon; used in Eng. coats of arms only in 
the form of the baton sinister, the badge of 
bastardy (pop. bar sinister) 1816. 4. Mus. The 
wand used in beating time. (Often pronounced 
as Fr.) 1867. 5. See Batten. 

4. Phr. Under V baton, conducted by . 

Hence Ba’ton v. to strike with ab. ; formerly, to cud- 
gel. Ba'toned. ppl. a. furnished with, or bearing, a b. ; 
in Her . marked with ..or bearing, the b. of bastardy 
Batoon (batu-n), sb. arch. 1562- [Now 
superseded by Baton.] =Baton i, 2, 3, 5. 
Hence Batoo*n v. {arckP) = Baton v. 
llBatrachia(batr.^-kia),j^.//. 1847. [prop, 
bairackia, mod.L., a. Gr. (sc. 

adj., neut. pi., £ )3ar/>axo?.] Zool. a. One of 
Brongniart’s four orders of Reptiles, b. Now, 
restricted to an order of the class Amphibia, 
containing those animals only, as frogs and 
toads, which subsequently discard the gills and 
tail of their larval state. (The sing, is Batr A- 
CHIAN.) Hence Batra*chian a. of or pertain- 
ing to the B., esp. frogs and toads; sb. an ani- 
mal of the order B. 

Batrachite (bae'tr^oit). 1837. [ad. L., a. 


i> CGpr. K^ln). 0 (Fr. p«a). u (G«r. Miller). « (Fr. d«ne). v (carl), e (e.) (there), c (fl) (rrrh). { (Fr. faire). 9 (fir, fern, rarth). 
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Gr. ^arpaxt-TTjs (AiOos).] a. A stone resembling 
a frog in colour, b. A fossil batrachian. 
Batraclio-, comb. f. Gr. 0 arpaxo? frog : 
Ba*trachoid a., frog-like. Batracliomyo’- 
machy [ad. Gr., f. 0 dTpaxos + fxvs-t -fiaxici"; 
the battle of the frogs and mice, a mock heroic 
poem, possibly of the Homeric age. Batra- 
cho'pliagons [Gr. a. , frog-eating. Ba ■ 

trachopho'bia [Gr, dread of or a\er- 

sion to frogs, toads, etc. 

Batsman (bse'tsman). 1756. [f. (Bat 
j^- 2 ).] One who handles the bat at cricket. 
Batt, var. of Bat s 3 .'^ 8 . 
ifBattal (bse'ta). 1680. [a. Indo-Pg. 3 a/a, 
prob. ad. Canarese ihaiia rice.] Anglo-Ind. 
orig. Subsistence money. Hence, extra pay 
during a campaign, and spec. An extra allow- 
ance, which became a constant addition to the 
pay of officers serving in India, 

|lBatta 2 (bse'ta). 1680. [a. Urdu.] Anglo^ 
Ind. In Indian Banking, agio; discount on coins 
not current, or of short weight. 
tBa*ttable, ^z.l 1570. [f. 3 a/- (see Batten 
• 1 --ABLE.] Fattening; fertile in pasture -1641. 
tBattable, a .2 i6or. [a. OF., f. baitre.l 
That may be beaten out, malleable. 
fBattailant. 1591. [a. Y.hataillantS[ l.adj\ 
Combatant Spens. 3. j 3 . A combatant Shelton. 
Battailous (bse^tebs), a. arch. ME. [a. 
OF. baiaillos {-tus), f. hatailU.\ Fond of fight- 
ing, ready for battle. 

Battalia (b^a-lya). arch. 1594. [a. It. 

haitaglicu Doublet of Battle. *] i . Mil. Order 
of battle, (Usu. with in, into!) 1613. ta. — 
Battle si. 6, 7. (Cfi Battalion i.) -1750. 
Also fig. (cf. * host '). 

X. Friedrich draws out in b. Carlyle. 

Batta*liapie. 1664. [ad.F.iJ/a/ 27 /<? 5 ,ined.L. 
heatillx, * small blessed articles as samplers 
worked by nuns, etc., dim. of L. beatus. Bat- 
talia is due to pop. etym. ] ‘ Tit-bits, as cocks’ 
combs, sweetbreads, etc. in a pie 
Battalion, (batssdian). 1589. [a. F. battail- 
lon, ad. It. batiaglione, augm. or dim. of hat- 
taglia. (Cf. Battalia.)] T^gen. A large body 
of men in battle array ; one of the large divisions 
of an army, fb. = Battle 7. -1656. 3. spec. 
A body of infantry (or engineers) composed of 
several companies, and forming part of a regi- 
ment. (The number of battalions in a regiment 
varies greatly.) 1708, 

X, Providence is on the side of the strongest batta- 
lions Provb, Hence Batta'lion v* {rare) to form 
into a b. 

Battel (bse*tT), sb. As a separate wd. only 
in pi. battels. 1706. [Of uncertain origin; cf. 
Battle v.^ to receive nourishment. But * de- 
bita sums due for provisions, is app. the earlier 
sense. In L. batillu battilli ; in the Laudian 
Statt. batellxl] In Univ. of Oxford : a. College 
accounts for board and provisions supplied 
from the kitchen and buttery, b. Loosely ; 
The whole college accounts for board and 
lodgings, tuition, etc. 

Ba‘ttel»z^. 1570. [see prec., and cf. Battle 
v.^"] I. In Univ. of Oxford : To have a kitchen 
and buttery account in college. * *[3. (?) To put 
into a common stock -1606. 

Ba*tteler, Obs.fyLc.IJist. 1604. [f. Battle 
v.'] One who battels in college; formerly, an 
order of students in Oxford below Commoners. 
Batten (bae*t^n), sb.'^ 1658. [var. of Baton 
sb. in techn. use. ) i. Carp, and Build. A piece 
of squared timber, not more than 7 inches 
broad and 2^/3 inches thick, used for flooring, 
etc. ; a scantling. 3. spec. A bar or strip nailed 
or glued across parallel boards, to hold them 
together, or prevent warping; a ledge, a clamp 
1663. 3. Naut. A narrow strip nailed to the 

masts and spars to prevent them from chafing; 
one used to fasten down the edges of the tar- 
paulin fixed over the hatchways; also, a wooden 
bar from which hammocks are slung 1769. 

Comb, b.-door, a door formed of narrow boards, 
held together by battenb. Hence Ba'ttening sh. the 
application of, or a structure formed with, battens. 
Batten (bae*Fn), sb.^ 1831. [corrupt f. F. 
lattant ] A movable bar in a silk-loom which 
closes the weft. 


Batten (bse't’n), v.i 1591. [app. a. ON. | 
baina, f, lati improvement. Cf. Battle v.^] 

1. intr. To improve in condition ; esp. (of ani- 
mals) to thrive, grow fat by feeding, b. To glut 
oneself <7;2 ; to gloat in 1602. c.fig. To thnve 
{esp. to the detnment of another) 1605- 2. To 

grow fertile (as soil) ; to grow rank (as a plant) 
1855. ts. trans. To improve, fatten up. (The 
pa. pple. battened belonged orig. to the mtr. 
sense; cf, •well-read, etc.) -1790. 

I. It makes her fat you see. Shee battens uith it 
B. Jons. fig;. Battening vampyre-like on a People 
next door to starvation Carlyle. Hence Ba*ttener. 

Batten (bae*Fn), 1775. [f. Batten i- 3 . 1 ] 
To furnish or strengthen with battens. 

To h. down (chiefly J^aut.) : to fasten down with 
battens. 

Batter (bae^toi), ME. [f. bat- * beat’, as 
in OF. batre, Eng. Bat v. etc. ; cf. stutter, etc.] 
I. irans. (and absol.) To stnke with repeated 
blows so as to bruise or shatter. 2, iransf. and 
fig. To subject (persons, etc.) to crushing or 
persistent attack 1578. 3. To beat out of shape, 
as (in Printing) the surface of type 1697. 1 * 4 * 
[f. Batter sl.'^~\ To beat into a batter -1622. 
ts. Sc. To paste, to fix (as with paste) *-1756. 

1. Or with a logge B. bis skull Temp, iil ii. 9S. The 
Ramme that batters downe the wall Tr. ^ Cr. i. iii. 
206. 3. Boats . . battered by exposure to ice and storm 
Kane. Hence Ba'tterable a. Ba*tterer. 
Batter (bastoi), 2^.2 ME. [?conn. w. F. a- 
haiire.\ Archit. intr. Of walls, etc.: To in- 
cline from the perpendicular. 

Batter (bse*t9j),jAi 1546. [prob. f. Batter 
L'.i] I. A mixture of two or more ingredients 
beaten up with a liquid for culinary purposes. 
Also transfi, 3. Sc, Flour and water made into 
paste 1530. 3. A heavy bruising blow {rare) 

1823. 4. A cannonade of heavy ordnance 1859. 
5. Printing. A bruise on the face of printing 
type, etc. (Cf. Batter 3.) 1824. Alsoa//rzA 
l^’tter, sbA 1743. [f. Batter The 
slope of a wall, terrace, or bank from the per- 
pendicular. 

Baiter-rule, an instrument consisting of a plumb- 
line and a frame, used for setting a wall, etc. at the 
proper slope or b. 

Ba-tter, sb.^ 1824. [f. Bat v.^I One who 
bats, esp. in Cricket- 

Battering (bse-tsrig), vbL sb. 1542. [f. Bat- 
ter vP'] 1, The action of the vb,, esp. in Mil. 
a. Bruising or defacement thus caused 1558. 

Comb . ; b.-charge, the full charge of powder for a 
cannon ; -engine= Ram ; -train, a number of cannon 
intended for siege purposes. 

Battering-ram. 1611. [f. prec. -h R am. Cf. 
L. ames ram.J An ancient military engine 
employed for battering down w’alls, consist- 
ing of a beam of wood, with a mass of iron 
at one end, sometimes shaped like a ram’s I 
head. 1 

Battery (^bas*t9n). 1531. [a. F. batterie^ f. 
battre\ see-ERY.] i. The action of battering or 
assaibng with blows; also iransf. or fig.\ spec, in | 
Law, an unlawful attack upon another by beat- 
ing, etc. , including technically the least touching 
of another’s person or clothes in a menacing 
manner, tb. A bruise —1639. a, A number of 
guns placed in juxtaposition for combined ac- 
tion; in Mil., the smallest division of artillery 
for tactical purposes 1555. ^ 3. The platform or 
fortified work, on or within which artillery is 
mounted (sometimes including the artillery 
there mounted) 1590. Also iransf or fig. 4. 
Mining. The set of stamps that work m one 
mortar of a stamp-mill 1881. 5. (from 2) A 

combination of simple instruments, 6. Electr. 
A number of Leyden jars so connected that they 
may be charged and discharged simultaneously 
1748. Also fig. 7. Galvanism. A series of cells, 
each containing the essentials for producing 
voltaic electricity, connected together. Also 
used of a single voltaic cell. 1801. 8. Optics. 

A combined series of lenses or prisms 1867. g. 
Apparatus forpreparing or serving meals. [= F. 
batterie de cuisine ; ? from next sense. ] 1819. i o. 
Metal, or articles of metal, wrought by hammer- 
ing 1502. II. Mining, a. A bulkhead of tim- 
ber. b. The plank closing the bottom of a 
coal-chute. (Raymond.) 12. Mus, The per- 
cussion section of an orchestra. 

X. He haue an action of B. against him Twel. N". iv. 
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L 36, z. Horse batteries, thc«e in which the gunners 
are carried partly on the carriages, partly on horses ; 
Pieid Batteries, those in which they are carried 
wholly on the carriages. Garrison^ batteries, bodies 
of artillerymen serving heavy guns in forts, etc. 

Phrases, etc. B fwagott'. one carrying tools and 
materials for repair of the b. Cross-batierjes i two 
batteries playing upon the same point from different 
directions. Enfilading b.: one which sweeps the 
i whole line attacked. Floating^ b. : a heavily armed 
and armoured vessel for bombarding fortresses. Inb.i 
(a gun) projecting in readiness for firing through an 
embrasure or over a parapet Masked b. ; one screened 
from the enemy’s view. 

Batting (bse'tig), vbl. sb, 161 1. [f. Bat 
I. The action of using or striking with a 
bat : fa- in Laundry-work -rjefi,. b. in Cricket 
1773. c. in cleaning raw cotton by hand 1819. 

2. Cotton fibre prepared m sheets for quilts, etc. ; 
cf. Bat sb.^ 9. 1875. 

Battle (b£e*tl), sb. [ME. baiayle, -aih, 
-aille, a. OF. : — Vulgar L. battalia, corrupt f. 
late L. haiiualia, adj., neut. pi., f. late L. bat- 
tuere (perh. Celt.).] i. A hostile encounter 
between opposing forces ; a fight, a. A single 
combat, a duel ME. Also applied to animals. 

3. (Without article or pi.) : Fighting, war ME. 
t4. A war ”1557. S* fiS' Strife, struggle for 
victory ME. 6. An army, or one of its mam 
divisions, in battle array ; = Battalion {arch.) 
ME. t7. The main body of an army or naval 
force; Battalia 2, Battalion ib. (More 
fully ‘ great * or ‘ mam b.’) -1596. i'8. = Bat- 
talia I. -1596. 

I. Pitched b., one of which the ground has been 
chosen beforehand by both sides. Soldier's b., one 
which is decided by the courage and energy of the 
soldier. 2. Trial by b. : the legal decision of a dispute 
by single combat. B. royal, a fight {.spec, a cock- 
fight) in which several combatants engage ; a general 
engagement ; hence fig. a general squabble. The race 
is not to the swift, nor the b. (= victory) to the strong 
Eccles. ix. II. 5. Their mouthes are softer then 
butter, and yet haue they batell in their mynde Cover- 
dale Ps. Iv. 21. 6. What may the Kings whole 

Battaile reach ynto i Hen. IV, iv. i. 129. 7. A Van- 

guard . . a Battaile of 400 . ships, and a Reare Raleigh. 

Phrases. To ofier, refuse, accept b. ; to join b. ; also, 
to do b, ; to give b., to attack. Line of b. ; the position 
of troops drawn up in b. array ; the line formed by 
ships of war in an engagement. Hence line-of battle 
skip, one large enough to take part in a main attack ; 
formerly, one of 74 guns and upwards. 

Comb, : b.-cry. -word, a war-cry, a slogan ; -field, 
-ground, the field or ground on which a b. is fought; 
-piece, a painting of a b., a passage describing a b. ; 
-wise adv. in manner or order of b, 

' Battle, battel (bse*t’l), a. Obs. exc. dial. 
1513. [?f. *< 5 a/ repr. ON. bati\ see Batten 
2^.1] I. Of grass, etc. : Improving to sheep and 
cattle ; fattening. a. Hence, of land : Rich, 
productive (prop, in pasture) 1540. 

Battle (b^'t’l), Z/.I ME. [3.. F. batail/er.] 
I. intr. To fight. (Now usu. fight.) b.fig. To 
maintain a (defensive) struggle, e. g. with or 
against bigotry, etc. 1502. fa. trans. and refl. 
To embattle ME. only. 3. To assail in battle. 
Also fig. ME. 

I. Whiles Lyons Warre, and battaile for their Dennes 
Shaks. His virtues battling with his place Swift. 
They b. it beyond the wall Byron. Hence Ba’ttled 
ppl. a} ranged in battle-array ; poet, fought. 

i“Ba*ttle, ME. [a. OF. bataillier, -eilUer 
to furnish with baiailles ‘ battlements ' ; see also 
I Battlement.] To fortify or furnish with 
battlements. (Usu. in pass.) --1618. Hence 
Ba*ttled///.a .2 embattled: tcrenelated. Ba*t- 
fiisxgvbl, sb. embattling; concr. battlements. 
fBattle, battel (bce't’l), 27.3 1548. [? deriv. 
of Battle a. ] trails. ti. trans. To feed, or 
nourish -1662. t2. To fertilize -1662. fa. 

intr. To grow fat, to thrive -1721. t4. To be- 

come fertile -1578. Hence tBa*ttled ppl. a.^ 
fattened; manured. 

tBattle, 1570. [? freq. of Bat v.\ or var. 
of Beetle.] To beat (clothes) with a wooden 
beetle during washing, or when dried. 
Battle-ax, -axe (bae‘t’l|3e*ks). ME. i. A 
kind of ax used as a weapon of war in the Middle 
Ages. 3, A halberd or bill 1709. 

I Battledore(b0e-t’ldo»i), ME. [Perh. ad. 
Pr. batedor ‘beater’; cf. Sp. batidor, f. batir. 
But the historical connexion is not shown. ] i. A 
beetle used in washing, also for mangling linen 
clothes; hence applied to other similarly shaped 
instruments. a. An instrument like a small 
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racket used in playing with a shuttlecock 159S. 
b. The game of if, end shuiiUcock lyjg, 3, A 
hom-book; so called from its nsui shape. 
03s. exc. die/, 1693. 

Phrase. Battledore barley : a. cultivated barley 
(Hordeum xeccriion) with short broad ears. Hence 
[f, sense 2] Ba’ttledore v. to toss or fiy to and fro. 
Battlement (bse’tlment), sb. [ME. baieill-^ 
iaiayle-, batelment, a. OF, ^battHlement^ f. ba-- 
iailkr, ] a. An indented parapet at the top of 
a ¥tall, orig. used for purposes of defence, sub- 
seq. for architectural decoration. The raised 
parts are cops or merlons, the indentations em- 
brasures or crenelles, b. loosely for ‘ embattled 
roof’. 1595. c. fig. The towering summits of 
the monntains, the roof of the heavens 1667. 

Thrown by angry Jove Sheero’re theChrystal Battle- 
ments Milt. P. L. Hence Ba*ttlement to 

furnish or decorate with battlements. Ba’ttlemented 
PpL a. having battlements. 

Battler! (bm*tbi). [ME. batelur^ a. OY . 
haiailleor, -eur, f. batatllier\ in mod. Eng. f. 
Battle t/.l One who fights; a fighter, 
f Ba*ttler 2. rAre, 1650. [f. Battle z7 .4] r. 
One who beats with a bat or battledore -1720. 
a. A small bat for playing at ball. 3. — B atle R . 
Battleship (b 32 *t’ljip). 1884. Short for 
of-battU ship (1705) ; see Battle sb, phr. 
Battology (b^tf^dodji). 1603. [ad, Gr. 
fiaTToXoyiay f. Barros- (see Herod, iv. 155) + 
•Koyia.'] A needless repetition in speaking or 
writing. Hence Battolo’gical a, Batto'logist. 
Batto’logize v.Jrans, and intr, 
ji Battue (batM*)* 1816. [F., pa. pple. fern, 
of baiire used subst. ] i. The driving of game 
from cover {by beating the bushes, etc.). 3. 
iransf, a. A thorough beat up or search, b. 
Wholesale slaughter, esp. of unresisting crowds. 
{[Batture (IjbatwT, batiu9*i). 1856. [a. F.] 
A river- or sea-bed elevated to the surface. 

II Battuta (batt«*ta). 1819. [It.] Mus, The 
beating of time. 

Batty (bm-ti), a. 1590. [f. Bat xAi + -yi.] 
I. Belonging to a bat, 3. slang. Crazy 1922. 
Batz (basts). 1625. [Ger. ; prob. taken as 
a pL, whence bat I7~i8th c.] A small coin 
worth four kreuzers, formerly current in Swit- 
zerland and South Germany. 

Baubee, -ie, vans, of Bawbee. 

Bauble (bg'b’l). ME. [From (i) OY, babel, 
also baubel ‘child’s toy’, of uncertain etym. 
(2) ME. babyll, babulle, bable, conn. w. ‘ bablyn 
to oscillate, librillare* ti. A stick with a 
mass of lead fixed or hung at one end, used for 
weighing, etc. -1570. ta. A child's toy -1814. 
3. A showy trinket, or gewgaw ME. 4. The 
baton of the Court Fool or jester M E. 5. iransf, 
or fig. A foolish matter, or tperson 1579 ; a 
paltry thing 1634. 

. 3. Paltrie cap.. a b. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 82. 4. Such 

is a foie and well worthy a babyll 1509. That fooles 
bable, the Mace 1676. Hence fBau'bling a. paltry. 

Baucb, baugb (bax, bax^, baf), a. Sc, 
1560. [perh. ON. bagr poor.] Weak, poor, 
pithless; sorry, shaky. UThe north. Eng. dial, 
is baff, as in baffweek, ‘ hard-up week 
Bauchle, bachle (ba*x^’l). Sc, 1787. [?] 
I, An old shoe worn down at the heel. 3. A 
shambler, a ne’er-do-well. 

Baud(e, obs. f. Bawd. So fBaudery, 
bawdry, 

Baudekin, baudkin (bg'd^kin, bg-dkin). 
Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [a. OF. : — mQd..'L.baldaki- 
nus, f. Baldacco, It. i Bagdad.] = Baldachin i. 
tBaU'dery. [a. F. bauderie, f. baud."] Gaiety, 
mirth. Chaucer. 

Baudrons (bo'drsnz). Sc. 1450, [perh. 
Celt. ; cf. Ir. beadrac frolicsome, etc.] Sc. name 
for the cat. 

•j-BaU'frey. rare. 1639. [perh. «= Belfry.] 
A beam. 

(iBauge (b^g). 1847. [niod. Fr.] A drugget 
made at Bauge in Burgundy. 

Bauk, obs. f. Balk. 

Bauld, dial. f. Bold. 

Baulk, var. of Balk, esp. in Billiards, 
Bauson (bg’san). arch. [ME. bausen, a. F., 
see next. But in Fr. never applied to the bad- 
ger.] sb. A badger; see Badger sb."^ h. 
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A fat or pertinacious person 1607. 3. adj. = 

Bausond 1587. 

Bau-sond, a. Obs. or dial. ME. [a. OF. 
bausani, also bauckani, and bauzan, etc., pie- 
bald ; of doubtful etym. Cf. F. balzan. j Of 
animals : Having white spots on a black or bay 
ground; esp. (now) having a white patch on the 
forehead, or a white stripe down the face. 

Bauxite. 1872. [F.(i82i),] Var.BEAUXiXE. 
flBavardage(bavarda-5), "1835. [F., f.i^^r- 
zarder, f. hazard, f. have saliva.] Idle tdk. 
fBa'varoy. 1714. [prob. ad. F. bavarots.1 
A surtout -1788. 

Bavian, obs. f. Babion. 

Bavin (b3e*vin),5A 1528. [?] 1. A bundle 
of brushwood, eta, bound with only one withe; 
m Mil. a fascina 3. Impure limestone. (?a 
different wd.) 1839. 

1- atirib. b, wits, wits having a quick and short- 
lived blaze 7 Hen. IV, iil ii. 61. Hence fBa’vin v. 
to bind up into bavins. 

Bawbee (^bf*). .Sk. 1542. [prob. from the 
name of a mint-master, the laird of Sillebawby\ 
cf. Atchison, and perh. Bodle.] A Scotch 
coin of base silver, orig. three, later six, pennies 
of Scotch money, or a half-penny English; 
hence, a half-penny, a copper, 

Bawble, obs. f. Bauble. 

Bawcock (b^'kpk). 1599. [a. F. beau coq, 
for bewcock. ] Fine fellow, good fellow. 

I Good B. bate thy rage Hen. V, in. ii. 25. 

I BawdCbgd), ME. [Of uncertain origin, 
j OF. baud ‘bold, gay* differs in sense from bawd 
and is not found as a sb. Perh. an abbrev. of 
Bawdstrot,] a procurer or procuress; since 
c 1700 only fern., and applied to a woman keep- 
ing a place of prostitution. Also fig. Hence 
Bawdily adv. Bawdiness, tdirtmess ; lewd- 
ness. Baw'dship. (Cf. lordship.) 
tBawd, sbl^ dial. 1592. [? same wd. as hadde. 
Bad sb. ; cf. puss.’) A hare. 
tBawd, 1529. [f. Bawdy ^.!] To dirty. 
Bawd, arch, or Obs, 1651. [f. Bawd sb. i] 
To pander; also fig. 

Bawdry (bg'dri). arch. ME. [f. Bawd sby 
+ -RY. ] 1, The practice of a bawd. ia. gen. 
Unchastity -1651. 3. Lewdness in speech or 

writing; obscene talk, etc. 1589. 
tBawdstrot. ME. [OY.baudeirot, suggest- 
ing earlier OF. baldestrot, baudesfrot, f. bald, 
baud ‘bold, gay* (see BAUDE) 4 ‘?Teut. struti 
Strut,] A Bawd, male or female -1483. 
fBawdy, tr.! ME. [Etym, unkn. Cf. F. 
houe.) Soiled, dirty -1621. Hence fBawly 
V. to make dirty. 

Bawdy (bg-di), a.2 1513. [f. Bawd sb. + 
-y. ] I. Of, pertaining to, or befitting a bawd. 
(Usu. of language.) 3. quasw 3 ., esp. in To 
talk b. : Lewd language, obscenity. Comb, b.- 
house, a brothel. 

Bawborse, obs. f, bdl-horse : see Bat sb.'^ 
Bawke. dial, 1880. [? var. of BACK sb.f] 
Mining. A bucket for raising coal. 

Bawl (bgl), v. 1556. [Prob. ad. med.L. 
baulare to bark as a dog. But cf. Icel. baula, 
Sw. bbla to low like a cow.] ti. inir. To bark 
or howl as a dog “I753. a. gen. To shout pro- 
tractedly at the top of one's voice; to bellow. 
Often with out. 157a 3. trans. To utter with 

bawling 1597. 

I. At my blunte behauour harke ye or ball ye J. 
Heywood. 3. To b. ouL My Beloved ; and the Word's 
Grace 1 Regeneration I Sanctification I Tatler'^o.tS 
F 1. Hence Bawl sb. a loud prolonged rough cry. 

B awler, one who bawls, esp. a preacher. Bawling 
vbl, sb , ; spec, in Hunting, the giving tongue too loudly. 
Bawn (bgn). 1537. [ad. Ir. bdbkun, of unkn. 
deriv.] A fortified enclosure; the fortified court 
or outwork of a castle. 

X. Our EngUshe men assauted the . . baon of the 
castell 1537. 

fBawrel, bawret. 1706. [?] The female 
and male of a kind of hawk. (Diets.) 

Bawsint, bawson, etc. , var. Bauson, -ond. 
Ba*xter. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. bsecesire, fern, 
of bsecere, f. bacan to Bake. A true fern. ; but 
in later use only masc.] A baker : fern. ME, ; 
masa or fern. OE. 

Bay (b 3 ), sbA ME. [a. OF. hate L. haca 
berry.] ti. A berry, esp. that of the laurel or 
bay-tree -1866. 3. Short for Bay-tree or Bay 


Laurel [Laurus nobtiis), called also Sweet Bay; 
also applied to other laurels 1530. b. (Cf. Bay 
sh? 3 J 3. Usu. in pi. Leave^or sprigs of this 
tree, esp. as a wreath for a conqueror or poet; 
hence fig. the fame attained by these 1564. 

X I have seen the wicked in great power, spread- 
ing himself like a green bay tree Ps, xxx\iL 35. 3. 

A poet’s garland^made of bays p keen e. _ Comb, b.- 
rum, an aromatic liquid, obtained by distilling rum 
in which bay-leaves have been steeped. 

Bay (b^ 5 ), sb.^ ME. [a. F. late L. 
baia.] t. An indentation of the sea into the 
land with a wide opening. 3. A recess in a 
range of hills, etc. 1853. 3. in U.S.: a. An 

arm of a prairie extending into, and partly sur- 
rounded by, woods, b. A pieceof marshy ground 
covered with Bay-trees 184S. 

I. My affection hath an xtiknowne bottome, like the 
B. of Portugall A, V. L. iv. i. 211, 

Comb.i b.-duck, (cast Eng.) name of the Sheldrake : 
-floe, -ice, new-formed ice, such as first appears in 
sheltered water ; Bay-state, pop. name (in UB.) for 
the State of JMassachusetts. 

Bay (btfi), sbJ^ ME. [a. F. bate, OF. bade 
( L. type badata), f. buyer to gape, ] i. An opening 
in a wall ; esp. the space between two columns. 
3. * The division of a bam or other building, 
generally from fifteen to twenty feet in breadth ’ 

I (Gwilt). Of a house : The space lying under one 
j gable, or between tw’o party-walls. 1557. 3. 

I Applications of ‘ recess ’ : e. g. horse-bay, the 
I stall for a horse ; sick-bay, part of the forepart 
I of a ship’s main-deck, used as a hospital 1582. 

I 4, = Applications of ‘ interv^ening space', as bay 
\ in plastering, of Joists, of roofing 1823. 5. An 

internal recess formed by causing a w'all to pro- 
ject outwardly, for thereception of a window, etc. 
Bay(b^),j/ 5.4 ME. \Yniokoldatb.,a.QY. 
bay, It. bada suspense (f. late L. badare) ; in to 
stand at b., aphet. f. Abay, a. OF. abai bark- 
ing. See Bayz/.i] i. The deep prolonged 
barking of a dog w'hen hunting 1530. 3 . esp. 

The chorus raised by hounds in conflict with the 
quarry; hence, the final conflict with the quarry 
ME. 3. Used of the position of a hunted ani- 
mal, when obliged to turn and defend itself ; 
To stajid, be at, turn to, b. ME. ; also fig, 4. 

Of the action of the hunted animal : To hold or 
\ keep at {a) b. (the hounds) 1532. 

I I. Dogs.. all bristle and b. C. Bronte. 3. To fight 
to the last and die at b. F roude. 4. By Riding. . keep 
Death as it were at a B. 17 zx. 

Bay sb.^ 1440. [?] fi. Obstacle. 2. 
An embankment or dam 1581. 

Bay (b^), sb.^ 1863. [short for bay -antler, 
earlier be- or hes-antlier, f. OF. bes second + 
Antler. ] The second branch of a stag’s horn. 
Bay (b^*), Obs, ezz. Hist. 1581. [a. F, 
the colour Bay; see Baize.] Baize. Usu. 
in pi., whence Baize, q. v. 

Bay (b^), a, (and shl) ME. [a. F. bai\-^. 
badius.) i, A reddish brown colour; used esp. 
of horses. 3 . as sb., ellipt, for ‘ bay horse ’ 1535. 
Bay (hei), ME. [a. OF. bayer, with 
deriv. abayer (see Littr 4 s. v. aboyer) ; but in- 
fluenced by Bay i. To bark, prop, of a 

hound or mastiff, s. (see quots.) ME, 3. 
To assail with barking ME. Also fig. 4- To 
utter by baying 1591. 5- To pursue, or drive 

to bay, with barking 1590. 6. To bnng to bay, 
hold at bay 1575. 

X. What moves Ajax thus to b. at him Tr. ^ Cr. 11. 
iiu 99. 3, I had rather be a dog, and b. the moon 

Than such a Roman JuU C, iv. iil 27. 4. To b. a wel- 
come Kane. 

Bay (b^i),z /.2 1649. [f. the sb. in ‘ at bay ’ ; 
see Bay 1 . in ir. To turn to, stand at, bay. 

3. trans. To stand at bay against {rare) 1848. 
Bay(b^), t/.s 1598. [conn. w. Bay ? as 
source or (prob.) as deriv.] To obstruct, dam 
(water). 

il Bayadere (bay adeT,-dl3‘i). 1598, [F.jad. 
Vg.bailadeira', cf, to dance. J A Hindoo 

I dancing girl. 

The southern Ba3'adere. who differ considerably 
from the nach girls of northern India Heber. 

Bayard (b^*ajd), a. and arch. ME. [a. 
OF. baiard, f. bat ; see Bay <1,!] i. Bay- 
coloured; absol. a bay horse, s. Name of the 
bay-coloured magic horse given by Charle- 
magne to Rinaldo ; whence a. Mock-heroic for 
any horse ME.' To. Taken as the type of blind- 
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ness, or blind recklessness ME. 3. Heme: A 
self-conSdent ignoramus 1529. 

*. Who is so Blind as Bold Bayarde 1609, 3. Bein z, r 
a b., who nev’er bad the sonl to know, what co''%*ers:’'S i 
means Milt. Hence tBay*ardism, ignorant pre- 
sumption. tBayardly a, fcayard-IjKe sense 3}. 
fBayard, 5^.- 1642. [a. F. bayard, m same 
sense. 1 A hand-barrow used for heavy' loads. 
Bayberry (b^»'be5ti). 1578. 1. Bay 5A^2.] 
I. The fruit of the bay-tree. 2. In U.S., the 
fruit of the \\"ax-myrtle {Myrica certfera ) ; also, 
the plant i860. 3.* In J ama ca, the fruit of the 

Bayberry Tree, Eugenia acris, a species of Pi- 
mento 1756. 

Bayed ppl. a. 1848. [f. Bay 
-E D. J Harmg a ba} , formed as a bay or recess. 

Bayness 1570. [f.BAY^r.l-i-NEss.] 

The quality of being bay-coloured. 

Bayonet 1692. [y.Y .bdionnetie, 

? f. Bayonne, as first made or used there ; or 
dim. of OF. hiiyon, shaft of a cross-bow.’ 
t J I. A short flat dagger -1707. 2. A stabbing 

instrument of steel for fixing to the muzzle of a 
musket or rifle. See also Sword-bayonet, 1704. 
b. abst. Military force 1774. 3 * M Soldiers 

armed with bayonets 1780. 4. Meek, A pin 

which plays in and out of a hole, and serves to 
engage and disengage portions of machinery, 
a clutch 1798. 

a. Under the rule of the b. 1879. 3. On the demand 
of 40,000 Irish bayonets Burkr Com^, etc. ; Spanish. 

a species of Yucca, found in N. America; 
b.-clutch, a clutch with two prongs for engaging and 
disengaging machinery; -joint, one in which the two 
parts cannot be sepaiated by a simple longitudinal 
movement 1S12, Hence Bayoneted///. armed | 
or fitted with a b. j 

Bayonet (br?i*< 7 net), 27. 1700. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. To stab with a bayonet. 2. To drive or 
coerce at or as at the point of the bayonet 1790. 
a. To sabre and to b. us into a submission Burke, 
Bayon {hsvu). 1818. [prob. corrupt 1 Fr. 
boyau gut.l In, south. U.S. : Name for the 
marshy off-shoots and overflowings of lakes 
and rivers. 

Bay-^t(b^*sg It). 1465. [prob. f.BAYj 3 . 2 j 
Salt, obtained in large crystals by slow evapo- 
ration; orig., from sea-water by the sun's heat. 
Bay-window (b^-wi*ndi?a). ME. [f. Bay 
j^. 3 ] A window forming a bay in a room, and 
projecting outwards from the w'all; often called 
a ^<7Z£^window. 

Baywood (b^i’wud). 1869. Mahogany from 
the Bay of Campeachy. 

Bayz, var. of Baize. 

Bazaar, bazar (baza *1). 1599- [Ulta.Pers. 
bazar market.] i , An Orien tal market-place or 
market, usually consisting of ranges of shops or 
stalls. 2. A fancy fair for the sale of useful and 
ornamental articles, usually in behalf of a charit- 
able or religious object 1816. 

2. Soho Bazaar 1816, A b, is the clergyman's . . ulti- 
mate heme 1S76. 

Bdellatomy (delae'tomi). 1868. [f. Gr. 
iSSIkka-f-TO/iia.] Med. The practice of cutting 
leeches to empty them ofblood whilestillsucking. 
II Bdellium (dedi^m). ME. [a. L., ad. Gr. 
BUXKiov ; used in Gr. versions later than the 
LXX as tr, Heb. b'ddlakh, rendered in Gen. by 
itu9pa£ 'carbuncle’, in Num. by KpvaraWos 
‘crystal’, and explained by the Rabbins as 
' pearl, pearls i. Name of several trees or 
shrubs of the N.O. Amyridacex, chiefly of the 
genus Bahamodendron, yielding a gum-resin 
resembling impure myrrh. 2. The gum-resin 
itself 1585. 3. As tr., in the Eng. Bible, of Heb. 
b'ddlakh', see above ME. 

3. Ther is foundun bdelyum and the stoon onychy- 
ms Wyclif Gen. it, 12. Cf. Hum , xi. 7. 

Bdellometer 1839. [ad. F. 

idellomhtre, f, Gr. Med. An 

instrument proposed as a substitute for leeches, 
and showing the amount of blood drawn. 

Be (b/), V. [OE. beon, f. stem beu-. 

An irreg. and defective vb., the full conjugation of 
which is made up of the surviving inflexions of three 
vbs., viz. (i) the original Aryan subst. vb. with stem 
es-, Skr. as-, Gr. e<r-, etc. ; (2) the vb. with stem wes-, 
Skr. vas- to remain ; (3) the stem beu-, Skr. bhu-, Gr. 
<kv-, 'L./u; OE. beon to become. Of the stem OE. 
possessed only the present tenses, all the other parts 
being supplied from the stem zues--, pa. t. 7t/as. Beon, 
be, meaning to * become, come to be at first served 
merely as a future tense to the vb. am-was, thus con- 
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stilLtec, but as parts of arn.zvas became obs., it took < 
their place, and now it ^ves its name^to the whole ^ 
verb am^uas-ce. In OE. the pres. Indie, of ant had 
two pL fonts, (i) s!ind, sindon, zrA <a> earan, aren. 
Of these stnd, -on was replaced in southern Eng.^bef. 
12=0 by heih, ben, be; while aren, aren, are survived 
it the north, and spread south, till early in i€tb c. are 
appeared in standard Eng. Be was in concurrent use 
tid the end of the century fsee Shaks., and Bible of 
i6t i), ard still occurs as an archaism. But the regular 
mod. Eng. pi, is are. 

For the history of the inflexions see N.E.D. s.v.3 

I. To have place in the realm of fact, to exist; 
ahj, to live. 3. To come into existence, come 
about, happen, take place OE. 3. To be the 
case or the fact, esp, in So be, Be it that = sui> 
po^e that ME. 4. To continue, remain ME. 

5. With adv. or prepositional phrase: stating 

where or kow, i. e. in what place or state a thing 
is. f =Sp., Pg. esiarzs dist. from ser.J OE. 6. 
To belong, pertain, befall : with dat. or to = \ 
have. Now' only in exclams. or wishes (with be \ 
often omitted). ME. 7. With adj., sb., or ad- | 
j active phrase; acting as simple copula : stating 
of what sort or what a thing is. a. To exist as 
the subject of some predicate OE. b. To exist 
as the thing known by a certain name ; to be 
identical with OE. cT To signify, amount to, 
mean ME. d. ellipt. To be good for, * stand 
Obs. or dial. 1749. 8. With pples. and infins., 

serving as an auxiliary and forming periphrastic 
tenses, a. With pa. pple. : in irans. vbs. , form- 
ing the passive voice OE. ; in inir, vbs., forming 
perfect tenses (now largely displaced by have) 
OE. b. With the present pple.: with active 
signification OE.; wMh passive signification, as 

‘ our house was building ’ ( = mod. * was being 
built ’) 1551. c. With the dat. infin., making a 
future of appointment or arrangement ; hence 
of necessity, obligation, or duty (now replaced 
by have) ME. (The same constr. is used in the 
sense ‘ to be proper or fit (to) ’.) 

I. Troy is no more Dryden. God is, nay alone is 
Carlyle, x When is it to be intod.). 3. And be it 
indeed that I haue erred yob xix. 4. 4. Phr. Lei be 

(arch.) : leave as it is ; leave off; Sc, omit. He. .not 
be all das' neither Alts Well 11. L 94. Don’t be long 
{mod.), s* Your book is here (mod.). There is a cow 
in the garden (mod,), I had been to see Irving (mod.). 
To be off ; to be in debt, at one’s ease (moeL). Is your 
father well {modi). 6. Dwell is the, happie art thou 
CovERDALE Bs, cxxvii. 2. Success (be) to your efforts 
(mod.). 7. a. Then are they glad Ps, cviii. 30. ^ b. 

My selfe am Naples Temp. i. li. 434. c. Is it nothing 
to you, all ye that passe by Lam. i. 12, I’le tell you 
what it is, you must leave (mod.). 8. a. Mony ben 

calle(d ME. They are rested in there batayls Ld. 
Berners, b. Leat vs be trudgeing 1562. c. Uneasy 
. .about their being to go back again De Foe. 1rTo 
io seek : to have to seek. They are not to compare 
with these (mod.). 

Phraser I were better (best, as good], orig. me were 
better it were better for me. Now had better is 
used, after had rather, etc. Cf. Have, Rather. He 
came here Monday was a week, i. e. he came here on 
the Monday a week before Monday last. Here the 
phrase became a mere adjectival clause. Was is now 
generally omitted ; I was in town Monday (was) three 
weeks. To be about to : see About. What one 
zvould he ait what one aims at. To be for : a. to be 
bound for; b, to be on the side of; c. to desire (dial.). 

Be-, prefix :— 0 E. he-, weak form of the prep, 
and adv. M- {pi^ By. The original meaning 
was ‘ about weakened in preps, and advs. into 
at or near. Still (psp, in senses 2, 6, 7) a living 
element. 

I. Forming derivative vbs., with sense of ‘ around ' : 

a. on all sides, as in Beset, Besmear, etc. ; b. from 
side to side (within a space), in or through all its parts, 
thoroughly, as in Bestir, bejumble, etc. a. Forming 
intensive vbs., with sense of ‘thoroughly, soundly, 
conspicuously, to excess, ridiculously ', as in bemuzzle, 
bewidow, etc. 3. Forming derivative vbs. with priva- 
tive meaning * off, away as in Bedeal, Bereave, 4. 
Making vbs._ trans., by adding a prepositional rela- 
tion ; primarily ‘ about whence against, at, for, io, 
on, upon, over, as in Bespeak, speak about (or for, 
to), Bemoan, moan about (or over), etc, 5. Forming 
trans. vbs. on adjs. and sbs., taken as complements of 
the predicate, meaning To make : as Befoul, Bedim, 
B EFOOL, Besot. In mod. use, nearly all contemptuous. 

b. To style, dub, etc., as in bemadam, be-Roscius, etc. 

6. Forming tran& vbs. on sbs. used in an instrumental 
relation; the primary idea being; a. To surround, 
cover, or bedaub with, as in Becloud, Bedew. Thence 
b. To affect in any way, as in Benight, Beguile, 
Befriend, In both sets there is often the notion of 
‘ thoroughly, to excess *. c. In sense of* bereave of’, 
as in Behead, Belimb, etc. (No longer in living use.) 

7. Forming ppL adjs., which unite the prec. senses, 

I esp. 6 and 2, in the notion of ‘covered or furnished 


wiia usu. in an overdone way. In mod. use (c. g. 
with Car.jle) be- is often merely rhet.. expressirg de- 
preciation, raillery, eta ; cf. booted and bebooted, etc. 
Tnis is now the most freq. use of be-. 

Beach 1535. [?] (Usu. 

formerly occas. with //.) : The water-worn 
pebbles of the sea-shore ; shingle. 2. The shore 
of the sea, the strand ; spec, the part J> mg be- 
t\\ een high- and low-water-mark. (This is prob. 
Shakspere’s sense.) Also transf. In Geol. An 
.•incient sea-margin. 1596. 

I- Rowling pebble stones, wbicb those that dwell 
neere the sea do call Bayche Gerard. 3. The Pibbles 
on the hungry b. Cor. v. iii. 5S. ... 

Comb . ; b -comber, a long wave rolling in from the 
ocean (U. S.) ; also, a settler on the Pacific islands, 
living by pearl-fishery, eta, or loafing about wharves 
and beaches (whence beach-combing ppl. a.) ; -grass, 
a reedy grass (A rundo arenaria) growing on the sea- 
shore; -man, one who earns his living on the b. ; 
•master, an officer in charge of the disembarkation 
of troops ; -wagon, a light open wmgon, with two or 
more seats. Hence Bea'chless a. Bea*cby a. 
covered with shingle. 

Beacb ^b/tjj,z7.i 1840. [f. prec.sb.] irans. 
To haul or run up on the beach. 
tB^cb, 1571. [?aphet f. Aeeche, a, 
OF. ahechier, f. d^-bec^ To give a beakful to 
(a young bird); hence spec. \rx Falconry, to give 
; a little as a whet to appetite. 

I ]^aclied (brtjed, bftjt), a, and pple. 1590. 
[f. Beach sb. and v."] 1. Having a beach; in 

early use, Covered wdth shingle. 2. Driven or 
dragged up on the beach {mod.). 

X. The b. margent of the sea Mids, N. 11. i. 82. 

Beacon (brksn), sb. [OE. biacn (nent.) 
OTeut. OnlyTeut.] fi.Asign, 
a portent. ia. An ensign -1483. 3. A sig- 

nal; spec, a signal-fire ME. 4. Hence A 
signal station, watch-tower 1611. 5. A con- 

spicuous hill, on which beacons were (or might 
be) lighted; e.g. Dunkery B. on Exmoor, etc. 
1597* tb. A division of a wapentake; prob. a 
district or bound to furnish a beacon 1641. 6. 

Any conspicuous object, as a lighthouse, etc., 
placed upon the coast or at sea, to warn or di- 
rect ME. Also fig. 

4. Therefore was the name of it called . . Mizpah 
\marg. that is a b. or watchtower] Gen. xxxi. 49. 6. 

Modest Doubt is cal’d The B. of the wise Shaks. 
Beacon (bPksn), z/. 1644. [f, prec.sb.] fi. 
trans. To beacon up : to kindle as a beacon 
-1651. 2. To light up, as a beacon-fire does 

1803. Also Jig. 3. To furnish, or mark the 
position of, with a beacon or beacons. Occas . 
with off, out. 1821. 4. tntr. To shine like a 

beacon 1821. 

I 2. To b. the dale with midnight fires Scott. 3. To 
b. out a boundary 1883, 4. The soul of Adonais, like 
a star, Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are 
Shelley. Hence Bea’coned ppl. a, furnished with 
a beacon. 

Beaconage (brk9ned5). 1607. [f. as prec. 
+ -AGE.] a. Toll paid for the maintenance of 
beacons, b. A system of beacons. 

Bead (bfd), sb, [ME. bede, pi. bedes, beden, 
aphetic f. ibed, Ofe. gebed prayer (f. root of 
Bid V. B).] ti. Prayer; pi. devotions -1554. 
2. One of a string of small perforated balls 
forming the rosary or paternoster., used for 
keeping count of the number of prayers said 
ME. 3. Hence : A small perforated body, of 
glass, amber, metal, wood, etc., used as an or- 
nament ME. b. In//, (toccas. in sing.) A 
string of beads for the neck 1500. 4. transf. a. 

A drop of liquid or of molten metal 1596. b. A 
bubble of foam ; spec, the foam or head upon 
certain beverages 1753. c. The small knob 
which forms the front sight of a gun 1841. d. 
A string of sponges 1885. 5. Archit. a. A small 

globular ornament, usii. applied in a row like a 
string of beads, b. A narrow moulding of semi- 
circular section. 

1. To bid ah.x to offer a prayer. Also To say one's 
heads, z. To tell or count one's beads : to say one's 
prayers. 3. fig. Y'ou minimus ..You b., you acorne 
Mtds. N, HI. ii. 329. 4. a. Beds of sweate i Hen, IV, 
II. iii. 61. The b. of impure silver 1854. b. Swimming 
about among the foam-beads below Kingsley. C. To 
draw a b, upon ; to take aim at (U. S.). 

Phrase. Baily's beads x a phenomenon observed in 
total eclipses of the sun, in which, before the begin- 
ning and after the end of complete obscuration, the 
sun's crescent aj^pears as a band of brilliant points, 
resembling a string of beads. 

Comb. I. (f. sense 2, mostly arch., and now often 
spelt bede) : b.-folk, people (often pensioners) who 


se (man), a (pass), au {loud), p {cut), g (Fr. chef). 9 (ev«). di (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (s»t). i (Psyeb^), 9 (what), p (g^?t). 
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zrav far a be’^efactar ; -hoTlse Welsh Be£izvs\ orzg'. a 
bVise cf D'’a’j er, arja'rR-^-hoaseJn’vihich praters 
are to be ifTered for the s 3til of the founder ; -woman 
cf. 5 .-/ci^ . n. -proof a. (of alcoholic spirits), such 
that a”* crown of babbles (see 4 b) formed by snaking 
will stand for some time (a fallacious test of strer.gthi; 
-sedge, the Bur- reed {Sparganium ramosu??:^ ; 
-snake, a small American snake {Eiaps /ulv^ts)', 
-stone, one used as a bead, or of which b^ds are 
made ; -tree, the Azedarac Hence Bea*ded ppL a. 
worked beads; edged with bead-ltke protuber- 
ances; fami-shed with or w^earing beads ; formed into 
or like heads; covc’-ed with bubbles. Bea*der, a 
too! used in silver chasing to make a b. pattern. 
Bea'diness, beady quality. Bea'ding, the forma- 
tion of beads ; bead- work, in trimming, etc. ; a bead 
moulding, etc.; a preparation used to make liquor 
form beads. Bea*dy beadlike; (of eyes) small, 
round and glittering; covered with beads (of sweat, 
etc.); frothy ; Archit. having a b. moulding. 

(bid), V, 1577. [f. prec.] I. To fur- 
nish with beads, a bead, or beading, a, intr. 
To form into a bead or beads 1873. 3* string 
like beads,* also fig. 1883. 

X. Dew, which beaded the webs of the spiders 1856. 

fBea'd-liOok. [? f. OE. b&adu war.] A kind 
of boat-hook. Chapman. 

Beadle (brdl), sb. [orig. OE. hydelx-^ 
OTeut. "^bitdilo-z, deriv. of biudan^ in OE. bio- 
dan to offer, announce, command. In ME. 
superseded by the Fr. form bedeL The arch, 
forms beadel* bedel, bedell are in use in spec, 
senses.] ti- One who makes a proclamation 
-1644 ; the crier of a law-court ; a town-cner 
-1691. 3. A messenger or under-officer of jus- 
tice OE. 3. An apparitor or precursor ; a. spec. 
in the Eng. Universities (conv’entionally spelt 
bedel, -ell), the name of certain officials, with 
duties w'hich are now chiefly processional ME.; 
b. the apparitor of a trades guild ME. 4. An 
inferior parish officer appointed to keep order 
in church, punish petty offenders, give notices 
of vestry meetings, etc. etc. 1594. 

4. The unlucky boys with toys and balls were whipped 
away by a b. Steele. Hence Bea*dledom, stupid 
officiousness, Bea*dlehood, Bea*dleism, the state 
or dignity of a b. fBea’dlery, Bea*dleship, the 
office or jurisdiction of a b. 

Bead-roll (bf-dirM). 150a. [f. BeadjA + 
Roll sb.] I . orig. A list of persons to be speci- 
ally prayed for {arch.), 3. irons fi A string of 
names; a catalogue; a pedigree; along series 
1529. 3. A rosary 1598. 

%. Dan Chaucer. . On fames etemall b. worthie to be 
fyled Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. 32. 

Beadsman (brdzm^n). [ME, heodemanfi. 
Bead sbd- : with beadsman cf. townsman, etc.] 
I, lit. A man of prayer; one who prays for the 
soul of another. 3. One paid or endow'ed to 
pray for others; a pensioner bound to pray for 
the souls of his benefactors 1 52S. Hence, later: 
a. An inmate of an almshouse; b. in Scotland: 
A licensed beggar 1788, 3. A petitioner {arch.) 

1600. t4. = the mod. ‘humble servant’. (Cf. 

‘ your petitioners will ever pray ’ .) -1645. 

X. His friend and bedesman, Abbot Eadwine Free- 
man. a. The very Beads-men learn to bend their 
Bowes Rich. IT, in. ii. ii6. 

B^gle (brg’l). 1475. [? f. F. bigueule, f. 
bitr to gape + gueulel] i . The smallest English ; 
hound, used for hare hunting when the field 
follows on foot. 3, fig, A spy or informer ; a 
constable 1559. Hence Bea*gling vbl. si, 1889, 
I. A physiological peculiarity, .enables the B. to 
track its prey by the scent Huxley, 

Beak (b?k), sb. ME. [a. F. bee, of Gaulish 
origin. The lengthened vowel originated in the 
pi. behes, beekes, beaks. ] i. The homy termina- 
tion of the jaws of a bird, consisting of two 
pointed mandibles ; a bird's bill. 3. The (often 
horny) extremities of the mandibles of other 
animals; c.g, the turtle, octopus, etc. 1822 
ta- The snout of quadrupeds -1607. 4. The 

elongated head, proboscis, or sucker mouth of 
certain insects; e.g. the weevil, cochineal 1658. 
5. Joe. The human nose 1854. 6. transf. A 

beak-shaped projection ; a peak 1440. 7. The 
projection at the prow of ancient vessels, esp. of 
war galleys; Beak-head 1550. 8. a. A 

prolongation of the shell of a univalve beyond 
^the aperture, containing the canal, b. The pro- 
"jecting apex or umbo of each valve, in a bivalve 
1851. 9. Bot. A sharp projecting process, as in 
the seeds of Crane’s-bill, etc. 1820. 10. The 

spout of a retort, still, etc. 1641. ii. spec. a. in 
‘Forging (see Be ak-iron). b. in Carpentry, the 


crooked end of a holdfast, c. in Gas fitting, a 
' gas-bumer witb a circular hole of an inch 
in diameter 1676. 13. Archit. A little pendent 

fillet left on the edge of the larmier, forming a 
canal behind to prevent the water from running 
down the low er bed of the comice 1734. Hence 
Bea-kful, as much as can be held in a bird's b. 
Bea*kless a, Bea*ky a. furnished with a b. 

Beak ,bfk),^ 3.2 slaiig. 1845. [?] A magis- 
trate. 

Beak (bfk), v, ME. [a, OF. heftier, f. hec 
Be.\k 5^.^] 1. irans. To strike or seize with 

the beak; to push the beak into Also intr. ; 
occas.yf^. 3. intr. To project with or as with 
a beak {rare) ME. 

Beaked (bxkt),///.iz. 1572. [f. Beakx 3.1] 

I. Furnished with a beak 1589. 3. spec. a. in 

Her. used when the beak of the fowl is of a differ- 
ent tincture from the body 1572. b. in Bot. 
Rostrate 1841. 3. Pointed or hooked 1590. 

2. Three herons arg.. b. and legged or Boutell. 
3. Each b. promontory Milt. Lycidas 94. 

Beaker (brksj). [ME. biker, 2i6.. OS.bikarr 
t — OTeut. type *bikarJo-{m), ? a. L. hicarium, 
referred by Diez to Gr. jSr/ros, drinking-bowi. 

; Sc. bicker. The Eng. form is assim. to Beak.] 
I. A large drinking vessel with a wide mouth, 
a goblet. (Now literary.) b. The contents of j 
a beaker 1819. 2. An open-mouthed glass 

vessel, with a lip for pouring, used in scientific 
experiments 1877. 

X. Stimulated hy ..beakers of Badminton Disraeli. 
Beak-head (brk|hed). 1580. [f. Beakx 3 .i] 
I. Naval Arch. a. =Beak 7. b. A small plat- 
form at the fore part of the upper deck. c. The 
part of a ship in front of the forecastle, fastened 
to the stem, and supported by the main knee. 
3. Archit, An ornament shaped like a bird’s 
beak used in Norman mouldings 1B49. 
Bea'k-iron. 1667. [corrupt f. Bickern 
( = F. bigome. It. bicomia, an anvil with two 
pointed ends), altered by pop. etym.] The pike 
of a blacksmith’s anvil. 

tBeal,.fAi ME. [var. of Boil 5^.] A pustule 
-1783, 

{[Beal (helj h^el), sb.^ [Gael, hiul mouth.] 
The mouth of a river or vmley. Scott. 

Beal, V, Now Sc. or dial, 1611. [f. Beal 
To gather, suppurate. 

Be-all (brgl), sh, phr, 1605. That which 
constitutes the whole. Macb. \, vii. 5, 

Beam (bfm), sh, [Com. Tent. : OE. biam 
‘ tree ’, ‘plank ' — Ger. baum : — ^West Get. 
*baumo-z. The original meaning and the con- 
nexion of sense 15 are doubtful.] fi. A tree ; 
only in OE., exc, in Hornbeam, etc. *1*3. The 
roodtree or cross. (Cf. Acts v. 30.) -1720. 3. A 
large piece of squared timber, long in propor- 
tion to its breadth and thickness; orig. the 
squared timber of a whole tree. The current 
sense. OE. Also fig. (see Matt, vii. 3). 4. The 
wooden cylinder in a loom, on which the warp 
is wound before weaving; also called fore-b. 
The similar roller on which the doth is wound 
as it is woven; also c2i3XcAback-b. OE, 5. The 
great timber of the plough, to which all the 
other parts of the plough-tail are fixed OE. 6. 
The transverse bar of a balance, from the ends 
of which the scales are suspended ; also, the 
balance. Often fig. ME. ty. The pole of a 
chariot -1697. fS. A large bar of metal -1613, 
9. The shank of an anchor, ro. In the steam- 
engine, etc. ; A heavy iron lever, having a re- 
ciprocating motion on a central axis, one end 
of which is connected with the piston rod from 
which it receives motion, and the other with the 
crank or wheel-shaft ; also called woiking- and 
walking-beam 1758. 11. The main trunk of a 

stag’s horn which bears the antlers 1575. 13. 

Naut. One of the horizontal transverse timbers 
holding a ship together 1627. 13. Hence, The 

greatest breadth of a ship 1627^ 14. Hence de- 

signating the side of a vessel dr sideward direc- 
tion 1628.' 15. A ray or pencil of light ; also 

fig. OE. ' b. In full wireless b., wireless waves 
sent as a beam, i. e. undispersed, by reflection 
from a parabolic mirror 1924. 

3. A rush will be a beame To hang thee on John iv. 
iiL 129. 4. The shaft of his speer was as the beem of 
websters Wyclif i Sam. xvii. 7, d. Deceivable and 
untrue Beams and Scales 1503. The common i., the 


King's h. UHsi') the paolic standard balance kept 
by tbe Grocers’ Company of London. To kick or 
siszke the b. : of one scale of a balance^ to be greatly 
outweighed, 14- Lee or iveaiher b. ; tbe side away 
from or towards the wind. On the istarboard or lar. 
board) b. : at some distance on the (right or left) side 
of a ship, at right angles to thekeel^ Abafii or before 
the b. : behind or before an imaginary line draw*n 
across the centre of the ship. B sea: one rolling 
against the ship’s side. B.-ends, the ends of a ship’s 
beams. To be, or be laid, on the h.~ends to ha\ e them 
touching the water, so that the vessel is in danger of 
capsizing ; fig. to be utterly at a loss, hard up. 15 
How farre that iittie candell throwes his Merck. 

V. V. i. ga A B. of truth 1674, of comfort 1742. 
Comb. : b.-bird (dial.), the Spotted Flycatcher ; 

-centre, the central pin on which the b. of a steam- 
engine works; -compass, an instrument consisting 
of a b. with sliding sockets, for drawing large circles ; 
-^e, that which shows tbe_ junction of the upper 
sides of the beams with the ship’s sides ; -trawl zi. to 
fish with a trawl-net kept open by a b. 

Hence Beamed a. having a horn of the fourth 
year, as a stag. B earner, one who w'orks with a b. 
Beaniftil a, luminous. Bea*mily adv. radiantly. 
Bea*miness, radiance. 3 esL*misiia.arch. shining 
brightly. Bea*inless a. without beams; also fig. 
Bea*mlet, a little b.; var. fBea'inlaiig. 

Beam (bim), v. ME. P OE. biamian, f. 
Beam sb.^ x. trans. To throw out or radiate 
(beams of light); to emit in rays. Khofig. 2. 
intr. To shine radiantly {lit. and fig.) 1640. 3. 
To stretch (cloth) over a beam ; to use a beam 
j in Tanning 1605. 4. To smile radiantly 1893. 

X. The genial Sun -.Beams forth ungentle influences 
Shenstone, a. Her. .countenance beamed with smiles 

W. Irving. Hence Bea*ming vblsb, radiance; the 
use of a beam. Bea'mingly adv. 

Beam-tree. 1800. [Short f. Whiteheam 
(tree), so called from the white under-surface 
of its leaves.] A tree {Pyrus Aria) related to 
the Apple, Pear, and Wild Service. 

Beamy (brmi), a. ME. [fi Beam + -y U] 
I. Emitting beams of light; radiant. 2. Mas- 
sive as a (weaver’s) beam 1698. 3. Antlered 

1697, 4. Of a ship ; Broad in the beam 1882. 

X. B. eyes Shelley. *. Lords of the biting axe and 
b. spear Heber. 3. B. stags Dryden. 

Bean (bzn). [Com. Teut. : OE. bdan (fem.) 
= Ger. bohne : — OTeut. ^baund (str. fem.).] 
I, A smooth, kidney-shaped, laterally flattened 
seed, borne in long pods by a leguminous 
plant, Faba vulgaris, 3. The plant that bears 
this seed OE. 3. The plant and seed of the 
allied genus Phaseolus, including the French, 
Kidney, or Haricot Bean {P, vulgaris), and 
Scarlet Runner {P. mulhfiorus) 1548. 4. Name 
of the seeds of other plants resenablmg the 
common bean ME. 5. Any object like a bean 
in shape; e. g. small coals 1561. 6. In literary 
and proverbial uses (see quots.) ME. 

I. Beanes . . are harde of digestion, and niake troble- 
sum dreames Turner. 3. Kaz/yb.: the dnedhzrlcot 
Pea h . : a small variety of it. 4 Egyptian or Py- 
thagorean B,, the seed of the Lotus {Nehmihum 
speciosum ) ; B. of St, Ignatius, seed of Strychnos 
amarei. See also Coffee 3, Tonka i. 6. No rich 
man . . dredeth God The worth o f a b. ME. To convey 
each man. his b. or ballot into the box Milt. Alwaie 
the bygger eateth the beane 1562. 7. slang. (Apiece 
oQ money ; not a b., no money whatever 1903. 

Slang phrases. To be full of beans, to be full of 
energy and in high spirits (cf. Beany a.).^ To give (a 
person) beans, to deal severely^ with, punish heavily ; 
so to get beans. Old b. : familiar form of address. 

Comb.', b.-brnsh, tlie stubble of beans; -caper, 
Eng. name of the S. Afr. genus Zygophyllum, plants 
with flower-buds used as capers; -crake, the corn- 
crake ; -dolphin, tbe aphis of the bean ; -fly, a pale 
purple insect, found on beans ; -goose, a goose {Anser 
segeitem), so called from the aspect of its bill ; -mouse, 
the Long- tailed Field-mSuse; -pole, -stick, a 
lanky fellow; -stalk, the stem of the b.-plant; 
-straw, the dried stems of the b.-plant; -tree, a 
name of various trees bearing podded seeds, as the 
carob, laburnum, catalpa, etc.; -trefoil, a bushy 
shrub, Anagyrisfaetida: also, the laburnum; -vine, 
Phaseolus diversifolins. 

Hence Beamy slang, spirited, fresh. 
Bea-n-feast. 1806. [From beans being a 
prominent dish.] An annual dinner given by 
employers to their work-peopl^. Hence Bea*no 
{slang, orig. Printers’ abbrevi), also, a merry 
time or spree. 

Bear (besi), sbfi [OE. bera =» Ger. bdr:^ 
OTeut. ^beron-. Connected by Pick with L. 
ferus.'] I. A heavily-built, thick-furred planti- 
grade quadruped, of the genus Ursus, belong- 
ing to the Carnivora, but having teeth partly 
adapted to a vegetable diet. 


b (Ger. KJln). d (Fr. p^z<). ii (G&t. M«ller). u (Fr. dune), v (c«rl). e (e®) (th^re). e (ev) (rein), i (Fr. faite), 5 (fff, earth). 





BEAR 


The bes.£-kn3wn species are the Brown Bear of 
Europe iU". arciesX the White or Polar B, (f 
timus)^ the Grizzly B, [U, h^rri&iiis or /kroa:,, and 
Black B. [U. Americanus) of N. Americat and_tbe 
Syrian B. {I/. Syriacus', mentioned in the Bible. 
There are fossil remains of larger species. 

3. Jig. A rough, unmannerly, or uncouth per- 
son 1579. 3. Astr. Name of two constelladons. 
the ‘ Great Bear ’ and ‘ Lesser Bear ’ME. 4. 
In New South Wales, thQ pMasejItzrctos, a Mar- 
supial animal, called by the natives Koala or 
" Biter ’ 1847. 5. Sea-bear: a species of seal 

1847. 6. A rough mat for wiping boots on; a 

block covered with shaggy matting for scrub- 
bing decks 1795. 7* ^ machine for punching 

holes 1869. 8. Stock Exchange. A speculator 

for a fall; i. e. one who sells stock for future de- 
livery expecting that meanwhile prices will fall. 
Formerly, The stock so contracted to be de- 
livered. 1709. 

X. You must not sell the skin till you have shot the 
b, 2858. ». To play ike b, • to behave rudely and 

roughly. 8. To sell a B., to sell what one hath not 
Bailey, 

Comb. : bearrsl-breecb, Brank-ursine ? b.-dog, 
one used In hunting or baiting bears ; bear*s-ear, the 
Auricula; b.-garden, a place set afjart for the bait- 
ing of bears, etc., a scene of strife and tumult ; 
bear*s-garlic. Allium Ursinum or ^ Ramsons ; 
-greasCj the fat of the b., used esp. in cosmetic 
IJreparations ; b.-hound ( = 'dog ) ; -leader, a travel- 
ling tutor, cf. sense a ; -play, rough tumultuous be- 
haviour ; -warden = Bearward. 

Hence Bea'risli a. b.-like; rough; surly; Stock 
Exchange^ belonging or tending to a fall in prices. 
BeaTisb-ly adv.^ -ness. £ea*r-like a, and adv. 
after the manner of a b. 

Bear (bl»i), [OE. b^re (masc.) -OTeut. 
*&arzz (neut,).] Barley: the orig. Eng. name, 
retained only in the north; hence spec, the six- 
(or four-) rowed variety {Hordeum hexasiichon 
or ietrasiickon), till lately chiefly grown there. 
Bear (be»J, biei), sb.^ Obs. or dial. [ME. 
here, cogn. w. LG. bitre, mod.Ger. bUhre.'\ A 
case for a pillow. 

Bear (be»i), v^ sir. Pa. t. "bore. Pa. pple. 
borne (l^»jn), bom (b^rn). [Com. Teut. and 
Aryan : OE. ieran : — OTeut. stem ber^ == L. 
fer-, Gr. Skr. bhar-. The pa. t. was in 
OE. bxron, w’hence (ult.) bare, the literary 
form. Bore was not general till after 1600; the 
A. V, has only barel\ 

L I. To support and remove; to carry; now 
restricted in prose to the carrying of something 
weighty. Alsoyf^. 3. To carry oneself; 
behave, acquit oneself M E. 3. To carry about 
with or upon one, to wear; to have OE. 4. To 
wield (power, sway, etc.); to hold (an office) 
ME. To entertain (a feeling) ME, 

X, Boren aboute wi}? windls Wyclif. Borne sense- 
less from the lists Scott, fig. To b. tale or tidynges 
Huloet. Phr. Tob. in mind. To b. witness^ record, 
iestimony. Tob. aivay, off-, to carry off as a winner. 
To h. out', to back up, confirm. To b. {any one) coni’ 
Pony, a hand : to bring, give, lend it. fTo b. in hand'. 
to mmntain (a statement) ; to pretend (jCymb, v. -v. 43); 
to ddude {Much Ado iv. i. 305). fTo b. it : to carry 
the day. 3. Apt to b. arms G. Ferrers. To b. a fair 
face 1550, seven per Cent. Interest 1710, a firm front 
Southey, a very high rental Rogers. 5. One beryth 
malyce agayn another Starkey. 

n. I. irons. To sustain, support (a weight or 
strain) OE. Also absol. or inir. Also Jig. 
(Formerly also b. out.) s. To sustain success- 
fully; Jig, to stand (a test, etc.) ; to admit of 
1523. Also fzntr. (for re^.) 3. To sustain 

(anything painful or trying) ; to endure ; to 
tolerate OE. 4* To hold [up\ to support, keep 
tip ME. ts- irons. To uphold (any one in a i 
course of action). Also refl. and intr. -1697. 
6. To hold up, hold on top or aloft ME. 7. 
To have written or inscribed upon it 1503, 8, 
fig. To puiport {that) (arch.) ME. 

I. Proportionate . . to the stress it was likely to b. 
Smeaton. fig. There shall no poore neighbour., here 
no losse More. Phr, To b. a part : to take apart in. 
a. To b. criticism Dryden, ornament Ruskin. 3. The 
wrongs I b. from Atreus’ son Pope. This Raner is 
not to be born 1704. I cannot b. antimacassars {tnod.). 
Fhr, To b. hard, orheanily (L. degre Jerre) : to endure 
with a grudge. To b. iviih ; to put up with. 4. To 
h. a rein up : to hold in check by means of a bearing 
rein. A manly voice . . Bare burthen to the music well 
Scott, 5. Phr. To h. up : to uphold (a principle) ; to 
keep up the spirits of (a person) ; also inir. (for refl,). 

§ . A Pillar , . bare this inscription, Sacred to Diana 
TANLEY. To b. an effigy 2853. 

III. I. trans. To move onward by pressure; 



to push, force, drive; esb. in phr. To b. dawn : 
to overthrow, vanquish ME. 3. inir. To press 
(laterally) on, to come with force against {archl) 
1450. 3. Transferred to downward pressure; 

w Uh down, on 1674. 4* To exert or trans- 

mit pressure upon, on, against', to rest upan\ 
also, to thrust (as an arch against its piers) 1677. 
5. To tend to affect; to have reference to, touch 
1672. 6. To thrust, pierce through -1485. 7. 

inir. To press; to move with effort or with per- 
sistence in some direction. Also with back, 
away, on, down, etc. 1593. 8. To extend in a 

particular direction 1601. g. Chiefly Nani. ; 
To lie off in a certain direction from a given 
point. (Cf. Bearing.) 1594, 10. Of cannon: 

To lie so as to cover 1692. 

I. Borne backward Tal^t turns Southey. His., 
real bore down all opposition Macaulay. 5. To point 
out how the argument bears on the gener^ question 
Paley. Phr. To bring to b. ; to cause to act {against, 
upon, etc.). To b, in, pass, to be borne in ; to be forced 
in upon i the mind), 7. Stand backe ; roome, beare 
backe Jul. C. 111. ib 172. B. a little to the right \tnod.). 
Phr, Saui. To b. away, to ^il away. ^ To b, denvn 
{upon or tozifards} 1 to sail with the wind (towards*. 
To b. off', to sail so as to keep clear (of land, etc). 
Tob. up', to put the helm up so as to put the ship 
before the wind. To b. up for (a place) : to sail to- 
wards. To b. dorjon^ upon : to proceed {esp. with force) 
against. 8 . Possession Bay bore due west Sir J. Ross. 
9. Our after-guns ceased to b. Nelson. 

IV. I. To bring forth, produce, yield OE. 
Also absol. 3. To give birth to OE. Also absol. 
^ Since c 1775 the pa. pple. bom is used only 
in sense IV. 2, and there only in the pass., 
when not followed by by and the mother. In all 
other cases borne is used. 

I. The Oakes beare Mast Timon iv. HL 422. India, 
black Ebon and white Ivory bears Dryden. absol. 
An apple that bears well {mod.). *. Sarray non 

childre ne bar ME. 

Bear (be»j), 1842. [f. Bear inir. 

To speculate for a fall on the Stock Exchange. 
irans. To produce a fall in the price of (stocks, 
shares, or commodities). 

Bearable (be»Tabl),^2. 1550. [f. Bearz».^ 
-}-- ABLE.] That may be borne; endurable. 
Hence Bea’rableness. Bea*rably adv. 
Bea-rance. 1725. [f. Bear z/.i + -ance.] 
I. Endurance [arch.). s. A bearing (in me- 
chanism) 1834. 

BeaT-baiting, 1475. [f. BearjA^] 

The sport of setting dogs toattackabearchained 
to a stake; also fig. 

An old way of Recreating, Which learned Butchers 
call Bear-Baiting Butler, 

Bearberry (bea-iberi). 1625. [f. Bear 
a. A'pxocumbQnt shxvb,Arciostaphylos uva-ursi 
(N.O, Ericaceae), bearing astringent berries; 
also A. alpina (Black Bearberry). b. (occas.) 
The Arbutus, tc, (erron.) = Barberry. 
Bearbine, -bind (beauboin). 1732. [f. OE 
i^re Bear sb^-¥bindan.'\ a. The Lesser Field 
Convolvulus ; b. the hedge convolvulus ; c. a 
species of Polygonum (P. Convolvulus). 
Beard (bisid), sh. [Com. Teut. : OE. heard 
— Ger. bart : — OTeut. ^bardo-z (not known m 
Gothic). Kinship to L. barba is doubtful.] i. 
The hair that grows upon the chin, lips, and 
adjacent parts of a man's face; now usu. ex- 
cluding the moustache, a. The similar growth 
on the face of other animals; e.g. the goat, lion, 
etc, ME. 3. Zool. a. The appendages to the 
mouth of some fishes, b. The rows of gills in 
some bivalves, e.g. the Oyster, c. The byssus 
of certain shell-fish. e.g. the Pinna, d. Two 
small processes situated. above the antlia of 
I moths and butterflies; the similar part in some 
I Diptera, e.g. the Gnat. 1753. 4. Omith. a. 

I The bristles at the base of the beak in the Bar- 
bet [Bucco), etc. b. The vane of a feather. 1802. 
5. Specific name of : The freshwater Shrimp, 
the Hake, and a kind of pigeon 1611. 6. Bob. 
The awn of grasses ; prickles, bristles, or hair- 
like tufts found on plants; also quasi3/?^. 1552. 
t7. The barb of an arrow, fish-hook, etc. -1793. 
8. Printing, a. That part of the type above and 
below the face, which allows for ascending and 
descending letters, b. The horizontal bases 
and tops added to the letters. 1823. 9. Obs. 

or dial. The brim or margin of a vessel, [f. ON. 
bartl.^ ME. 

I. fin spite of or maugre any one*s b. : in defiance 
of his purpose. To one*s b. : to one’s face, openly. 


BEARSKIN 

CohJ\ b.-grass, the genus of grasses Polypagon; 
•moss, a British lichen ( Usnea harbatd ) ; -tree, the 
Hazel. Hence BeaTdless a. without a b. ', fig. im- 
mature. BeaTdlessness. BeaTdlet, a tiny awn. 
BeaTdy a. bearded. 

Beard (bi»Jd\ v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] fi. 
To become bearded -1672. 2. trans. To cut 

or strip off the beard of [e.g. ojsters) ME. 3. 
To oppose openly and resolutely ; to set at de- 
fiance, thwart, affront. [Partly from the idea 
of taking a lion by the beard.] 1525. 4. To 

furnish with a beard ME. 

^ To b. the lion in his rage Smollett. 

Bearded ^biauded), ppl. a. ME. [f. Beard 
sb. or V.] I. Having a beard ; spec, m B. Eagle, 
Tit, Titmouse, etc. 1530. Also transf. a. Of 
a comet, etc.: Having a train {arch, or poet.) 
Beardie (bisudi). 1828. [f. Beard sh.'] 
Chiefly Sc, The Loach (Cohitis barbatula). 
Bearer (bea-roi). ME. [f. Bear v.i + -er i.] 
I. gen. He w'ho or that which bears, carries, or 
bnngs; a carrier, messenger, etc. b. One who 
helps to carry a corpse to the grave; a pall- 
bearer 1633. c. In India : A palanquin-bearer 
1766; also, a body-servant 1811. a. The actual 
holder or presenter of a cheque, draft, or order 
to pay money 1683. 3. Her. One who bears 

heraldic arms 1610. 4. The possessor or holder 
of rank, office, or of any personal quality 1597. 
5. That in, or by means of, which anything is 
carried ; e.g. a bier 1847. 6. He who or that 

which supports or sustains 1483 ; spec, in Print" 
ing, a kind of packing used to lessen the pres- 
sure of the types 1846. 7, She who, or that 

which, brings forth or produces ; spec, a fruit- 
yielding tree. M E. 

1. Bearers of burdens 2 Chron. ii. 18. In behalf of 
this young man, the b. Pepys. 7. The Tree is a great 
Bearer 1719. 

f Bea*rherd. 1589. [f. Bear sb.'^ -f- Herd.] 
The keeper of a bear, who leads him about 
for exhibition ~i86o. vars. Bearard, Berard, 
Beareheard, Berrord (all in Shaks.). 

Bearing (bes-riq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Bear 
z/.i-f--iNG I. (f. Bear v.^ I.) The action of 
the vb. 2. 'The carrying of oneself (with refer' 
ence to the manner) ; deportment; aemeanour 
ME. 3. Her. A single charge or device 1562. 
t4. (f. Bear v.^ II.) Upholding --1552. 5. 

Supporting, endurance 1526. 6. A material 

support ; a supporting surface ; supporting 
power M E. 7. Carpentry. The length of a beam 
between two supports, span 1677. (L Bear 
vj III.) A straining in any direction; thrust, 
pressure 1591. 9. Tendency to exert influence; 
aspect 1785. 1 o. Mech. (usu, in pi. ) Those parts 
: of a machine which bear the friction ; the block 
or supports on which a shaft or axle turns, and 
also the part of the shaft or axle resting on these 
i supports 1791. 1 1. The direction in which any 

point lies from a point of reference, esp, as 
j measured in degrees from a quarter of the com- 
pass. In pi, the relati ve positions of surrounding 
j objects. 1635. 1 2, The direction of any line on 
I the earth's surface in relation to a meridian 1802. 
13, Naui, The widest part of a vessel below the 
j plank-shear 1627, 14, (f. Bear v.^ IV.) The 

I action of bringing forth; birth. Also in comb. 

I child-bearing. ME. 15. The action of produc- 
j ing leaves, flowers, and esp. fruit 1583. 16. A 

crop 1838. 

1. The b. of Armes 1598, a grudge (mod.). 2. His 

K towards women 1873. 5. Insolent beyond b. 1815. 

9. The legal bearings of the case 1867. xi. Phr. To 
take one's bearings ; to determine one’s position with 
reference to surrounding objects ; also Jig, x6. Rich 
mellow bearings Words w. 

Comb, : fb.-cloth, a child’s christening robe ; -door 
{Coal-Mining)y one of the main doors for ventilation. 

Bearing (be»*riq),///. a. ME. [f. Bear vJ] 
I. That bears (see the vb.) 1500. t3. Of food : 
Sustaining -1633. 3. Bringing forth ME, 

Comb, b.-rein, a short fixed rein which passes from 
the bit to the saddle, and keeps the horse's head up 
and its neck arched; alsoy%; 

tBea-rleap, -lep(e. ME. [f. ME. beren + 
Leap basket.] A carrying basket -1677. 
Beax's-foot. 1551, [f. Bear sb.i-] Herb. 
I. Pop. name of species of Hellebore,, esp. of 
the Black Hellebore {H. faetidus), 2. Also of 
Bear's-breech or Acanthus, of Lady’s Mantle, 
and pf Monkshood 1552. 

Bearskin (be»*J|skin). 1677. [f. as prec.] i. 
The skin of a bear used as a wrap or garment. 


se (man), a (pass), au (loud), p (cut), g (Ft, chef). 9 (ever), ai (/, ejie). 0 (Fr. eau d< vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g^'t). 
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Also 2. The tall cap worn by the Guards 
m the Bntish Army 1863. 3. A shaggy woullen 
cloth used for overcoats. 4. See Bear sdJ 8. 

4. Bearskin jobber^ early name of the ‘ bear ’ on the 
Stock Exchange^. prob. in allusion to the proverb* To 
sell the bear’s skin before one has caught the bear *j. 

Bearward 'bes*jw§jd). ME. [f. as pree.j 
I. The keeper of a bear, who leads^it about for 
exhibition; fig, ia. The constellation 
Bootes, or its chief star Arcturas, just behind 
l/rsa ,\fapr -1577. 

Beast (bf3t}» sh. ME. [a. OF. besie L. 
Besiia.l i. A living being, an ammal. (Used 
as tr. Gr. or L. afitmal.) 2. A quad- 

ruped, as dist. from man, and also from birds, 
reptiles, fishes, etc. (The current literary use.) 
ME. 3* A domesticated animal, used as part 
of the farm stock or cattle [F. bestzaux, biiail\ 
ME. b. An animal used in riding, driving, 
etc.; a draught animal ME. A~fig> A human 
being swayed by animal propensities ME. 5. 
A brutal, savage, irrational man. (Now ex- 
pressive of disgust, or merely aversion.) ME. 
6. In Card-playing, forig. besiz as in 17th c. 
Fr. IMod.F. bete,\ An obs. game, resembling 
Nap, b. A penalty at this game ; also at 
Ombre and Quadrille. -1751. 

1. pe nedder . . was mast wis of ani best ME. 2. Beasts, 
Birds, Fishp, and Insects Ray. Wilib : an animal 
not domesticated, formerly esp a beast of the chase, 
now esp. a ^ferocious animal from abroad, b. TJie 
Beast : Antichrist (Rev. xiii. 18). 3. Ljeke x. 34. 5. 
Also of things. Phr. a beast of. .a beastly 1862. 

Cennb. b.-fly, the gad-fly. Hence Bea'stliood,. 
the rank, condition, or nature of beasts. Bea'Stie 
(orig. Sc,\ an endearing form of Beast. Bea*stily 
[as if f. beasty adj.] adv. bestially S helley. fBea’St- 
ish a. = Beastly. fBea'stiihead = Beasthood, 
Beastliness (Spenser). Bea*stlike ct. and adv. 
Beast (bfst), 1646. [f. prec. sb.] See 
also Baste v.* tr. To treat as a beast. 2. 
pass. To fail to win at Ombre, or to incur a 
forfeit 1653. 

Beastliness (bf'stlines). ME. [f. Beastly 
+-NESS.] Beastly quality,* resemblance to a 
beast ; concr, = ‘ beastly stuff 
Beastlings, var. of Beestings. 

Beastly (brstli), a. ME. [f. BEAST-bLYk] 
ti. Of the nature of a Beast (sense i) --1526. 2. 
Of the nature of a Beast (sense 2) [anh,] ME. 
fa. Brutish, irrational -1703. 4. Like a beast 

in conduct ME. 5, Abominable; disgusting, 
or offensive, esp, from dirtiness 1603. 

a. See more of this b. fable Bedwell. 4. The b. vice 
of drinking to excess Swift. 5, That b. hole, London 
Miss Broughton. 

'Beastly^ adv. ME. [Las prec. +- lyL] fi. 
In a beastly manner *-1652. 3. Added to an 

adj. : Abominably, offensively. (In society 
slang, often merely = Exceedingly.) 1561. 

Beat (bit), v.i sir. & wk. Pa. t. beat (hit). 
Pa. pple. beaten (bPt'n), beat. [Com. Teut.. 
OE. bdaian : — OTeut. '^bautan, not found in 
Gothic.] 1. 1. To strike with repeated blows 

2. intr. To strike repeated blows [on, at) ME. 

3. Said of the action of the feet upon the ground 

in walking, etc. Often fig. OE. 4. To 
punish by beating; to thrash OE. t5» To 
batter, bombard -1664. 6. Of physical agents : 

To dash against, strike violently, assail (poet.) 
OE, Also intr, with on, upon, against ; also 
ahsol. OE ty. Said of the impact of sounds 
-1677. tS. To hammer at (a subject), to thresh 
out; to discuss, reason about -1659. intr. 
To insist with iteration on or upon -1633. i o. 
To overcome, to conquer in any contest, at 
doing anything; to master, to excel. (Cf. 
tkrasA.) 1611. Also absol, ti i. To strike to- 

the eyelids (~Bat), or the teeth; also 
intr, -1617. 1 2. To flap (the wings) witk force ; 
also intr, (absoL) ME. 13. intr. Of the heart : 
To strike against the breast ; keuce, to throb, 
pulsate, (Said also of the pulse, etc. and fig. 
of passions.) ME. 14. intr. Hence a. Of a 
watch, etc. b. Mus, To sound m pulsations ; 
see Beat sb.^ 4, 1614. 

*. To b, the breast', i, e. In sign of grief. To b. the 
ear, iJu nmndx to fight to no purpose or against no 


n. I. trans. To force or impel fa thing) by 
striking, hammenng, etc. 1607. Also 2 
To drive by blows (a person) away, ofi, from, 
into, etc. ME. 3. To break, crush, or over- 
throw by hard knocks; to batter 1570. t4. ~ 

Ab.ate, or Bate, Now only in b. down, -17S5. 
5. Adut. (zntr.) To stnve or make way against 
wind or current 1677, Said trans. of the ship 
or of the mariners. 6. Venery, (intr.) a- To 
run hither and thither, b. To take to the water, 
and go up stream ; also trans. 1470. 7. To affect 
the state or condition of by beating : a. to ham- 
mer, forge ME. ; b. to pound, pulverize ME. ; 
to mix ; to make into a batter; to switch or whip 
(an egg. etc.). Also with up, i486. 8, To strike 
(cover) in order to rouse or drive game; to scour 
(a wood) in hunting ME. Also intr. or ahsol. 
Also fig, esp. with about, 1709. 9, Of a drum : 
a, intr^ = To sound when beaten 1656; b. trans. 
To express by its sound when beaten 1636 ; c. 
intr, =To be beaten 1816. 


^position. 3. Tob. the streets : to walk up and down. 
To b, a path or track : to tread it hard or bare by fre- 
quent passage ,* hence, to open up a way. 6. The Sunne 
beat vpon the head of lonah Jonah iv. 8. 10. * This 

beatsr ’ * • ... 


beats me altogether mtised the lawyer J, Payn. You ^IcLCk, etc. 
b. the Latine into their heads 1612. ready for 


r. fig. To b, (a thing) into one*s head, mind, etc 
He^ beat from his b^t ward IVint, T, u ii. 33. 5. 
To b. about', to tack against the wind. 7. To b. a 
carpet (mod.). They shall beate their swords into 
plough-shares Isct, il 4. 8. To b. the jangle 

Baker. fig. To b, ctbout the bush : hi., as in I. ra ; 
fig, to make a cautious or roundabout approach. To 
b. up {for) recruits, to heat up the town for recruits, 
etc Tob. up the quarters of', to visit unceremoni- 
ously {colloq.), ^ 9. The Drums beat to Arms 1758. 
The drums of Limerick beat a parley Macaulay. Be- 
fore the assembly beats Thackeray, Phr. Tob, time'. 
to mark musical time by beating a drum, by tapping, 
by striking the air with a baton, etc j also fig. to keep 
time with. 

Comb, With adverbs. B. about : (see II. 5). B. 
away: a. znir. to go on beating; b. trans. to drive 
away by blows, B. back; a. to force back by 
beating ; b. to drive back by force; c. to cause to re- 
bound. B. down ; a. to drive downward by beat- 
ing ; b, to break down by heavy blows ; C, fig. to 
overthrow (an institution, opinion, etc); d. to force 
down by haggling (cf. II. 4); e. intr. to come down 
with violence, like rain, the sun’s rays, etc. ; f. (see 
II. 4) ; S»po reduce by beating. B. m; a. to knock 
in by beating ; b. to drive in by force ; c. to smash or 
batter in by blows; d. to inculcate; e. (see II, 4). 

B. off; a, to drive away from by blows, attacks, etc ; 
b. (see II. 4). B. on: (see L 2). B. out; a. to 
trace out a path by treading it first (cf. 1 1, 3) ; b. to 
knock or force or shape out by beating ; c. to drive 
out by force or fighting; d. to hammer out into a j 
bulge, to extend by hammering ; e. to thresh (com) ; 
f. to hammer out, or get to the bottom of (a matter, 
laboriously); g. (in TJ. S.) to exhaust; h. to measure I 
out by beats. B. up ; a. to tread up by much tramp, 
ling; b. to bring to equal consi.stency by beating; 

C. to b. up quarters, etc (see II, 8), 

Phrases. To b. the^ bounds t to trace out the boun- 
daries of a parish, striking certain points with rods, etc. 
Beat (bzt, b^it), 57.2 1534. [conn. w. Beat 
sb.^, q. V.] To slice off the rough sod from 
uncultivated or fallow ground ; cf. Beat 

Beat (bft), sb.i^ 1615. [£ Beat v.'] i. A 
stroke or blow. 2. Fencing. A particular blow 
struck upon the adversary’s sword or foil 1753. 
3. A stroke upon a drum, the striking of a drum 
with the sound produced ; the signal thus given ; 
also in drum-b. Occas. fig. 1672. 4. The move- 
ment of the hand or baton, by which the rhythm 
of a piece of music is indicated; also, the differ- 
ent divisions of a bar or measure with respect 
to their relative accent 1880. 5. A recurring 

stroke; a measured sequence of strokes or 
blows, or sounds thereby produced 1795. 6, 

A throbbing or undulating effect taking place 
in rapid succession when two notes not quite of 
the same pitch are sounded together 1733. 7* 

Mus. Name given to a melodic grace or orna- 
ment of uncertain identity i8c«. 8. The round 
of a watchman, etc. on duty, fprob. f. Beat 

I. 3.] 1825. 9. A tract ranged over in pursuit 

of game 1875. 10. In sailing : One of the trans- 
verse courses in beating to windward 1880. 

II. Physics and Wireless TeUgr. Each of the] 
pulsations of amplitude produced when two^ 
oscillations of different frequencies occur simul- 
taneously in the same system 1918. 

5. Phr. In or out ofb., ojfthe b, : making a reg;ular 
or irregular succession of strokes, it. Comb, : b.- 
note, a note whose frequency equals the difference in 
the frequencies of two oscillators. 

Beat (brt, dial, het), sb.^ 1450. [?f. Beat 
». =*a quantity to be beaten at once', Cf. 
stack, etc. ] A bundle of flax or hemp made up 


steeping. 


^ Beat '[bJt, ^i?it), sb,^ [In Devonsh. bail, bale, 
beat, pronounced (bet). But historically b€al(e 
IS the proper form. See Beat v.^] The rough 
sod of moorland, or the matted gro\\ th of failo w- 
land, which is sliced off and burned before 
plowing the land. 

Comb, b.-ax (in pevonsh. dial bidax, bldix), the ax 
or adze used in paring off b. 

Beat (bft), ppL a. ME. Short f. Beaten ; 
as adj . : Overcome by hard work or difficulty; 
common m dead-b. [lit. scad fig.) 

Beaten (bz't’n),^^/, a. ME. Used adjectively 
in many senses of Beat v,, q.v. i. Trodden, 
bard, bare, or plain. Often 1477. t2. 

Trite -1756. t3. Inured to -1700. 4. Worked 
by hammering ME. ; whence, pure gold being 
most malleable: Fine, of pure quality; slsofig. 
^535* 4‘ Conquered 1562. 5. Exhausted 

16S1. 6. Scoured for game {mod.}. 

Beater (brtai). 1483. [f. Beat v , -f -er 1.] 

1. A person who beats (see Beat v,); spec, a 

man employed in rousing and driving game 
1825. 2. An instrument for beating; used in 

many specific senses 1611. 

Beam (bztS), v. Still dial, [OE. h^Uan to 
foment : — Or£t.Mt.*bapian*, see Bath.] i. To 
foment, a. To heat unseasoned wood in order 
to straighten it 1496. 

Beatific, -al (bf,ati'fik, -al), a, 1605. [ad, 
L. beatificus (f. beatus), + -AL Making 
blessed; imparting supreme happiness. 

Beatific vision i a sight of the glories of heaven. 
Hence Beati'fically adv. 

Beatification (bfi3s:tifik^*Jan). 1502. [a. 
P., f. L. beaizficat-, beatificare.] x. The action 
of making, or the being made, blessed. 2. 
P. C. Ch. An act of the Pope, declaring a de- 
cayed person to be in the enjoyment of heavenly 
bliss, and granting a form of worship to him 
(the first step towards canonization) 1626. 
Beatify (bfia-tifsi), z/. 1535. [a. 
fier, ad. L. beatific are, ] i. To make supremely 
happy or blessed. 2. To declare supremely 
blessed 1677. 3* C. Ch. To pronounce to be 
in enjoyment of heavenly bliss; see Beatifica- 
tion 2. 1629, 

2. To b. wealth Barrow, var, Beati*ficate* 
Beating (bPtig), vbl, sb. ME. [f. Beatz^.] 

^ . The infliction of repeated blows; spec, pun- 
ishment by blows; the dashing of waves against 
the shore ; the flapping of wings ; rousing of 
game, etc. 2. A defeat in a contest (mod.), 

3. Naut. Sailing against the wind (mod.). 4, 

A pulsating or throbbing movement 1601. 

^ The b. of a watch i8oi, of the heart Huxley. 

eatitude (bfiselitizld). 1491. [a. F., ad. 

L. beatitude, f. beatus.) i. Supreme blessed- 
ness or happiness. 2. An ascription of special 
blessedness; esp. (in pi.) those pronounced by 
Christ m the Sermon on the Mount 1526. 3. 

= Beatification 2. (lit. and fig.) 1837. 

Beau (b^«), a. and sb» [a. late OF. 

beau, biau, earlier L. bellus. The adj., m 
ME. quite naturalized, and pronounced as in 
beauty, Beaulieu (bizrli), is now obs. The sb. 
is a reintroduction from mod. F., whence its 
pronunc.] '\A,adj, i. Beautiful. 2. Used 
m addressing relations, friends, etc. : = * fair ’ 
(fair sir), ‘dear’ (dear sir), etc. -1513, 

B. sb. PI. beaux, beaus (b Juz) , 1 . A man who 
attends excessively to dress, mien, and social 
etiquette : a fop, a dandy 1687. The attend- 
ant or suitor of a lady 1720. 

I. You’re a perfect Woman, nothing but a b. will 
please you T. Brown. Hence Beau v. to act the b. 
to. Beaurisli a. after the manner of a b. ; dandified, 

tBeauclerk (boa'klaik). ME. beau-^ 
clerc ; — L. clericus ; see CleRK.J A scholar. 
(Surname of Henry I.) --1856. 

Beaufet, Beaufin ; see Buffet, Biffin. 

11 Beau gar^on (bo gaison). 1665. [F.] An 
exquisite, a fop. 

B^U-ideal (bouaiclral). 1801. \ji.F.heau 
idial the ideal Beautiful. In Eng. ideal tends 
to be taken as the sb,] ti. The Beautiful, or 
beauty, in its ideal perfection --1801. 2. That 

type of beauty or excellence in which one's ideal 
IS realized, the perfect type or model 1820. 
llBeau-moude (bo'mdh'd, bd«imfrnd). 1714, 

[a. F. ] The fashionable world, society. 
fBeau*pe*re. ME. [f. OF. beau^kphe, or in 


o (Ger. K^n). 0 (Ft. ^eu), ii (Ger. Mwller). u (Fr. dwne). v (c«rl). e (e») (there), e (p) (rezn). | (Fr. fazre). a (fir, earth). 
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sense 2 per^ peer (mod. pair") eq’tal. See Beau. 
In OF, used politely of e\ery c'e uhom one, 
called * father but <’bo:it i6th c. distinctive for ! 
* father-in-law ’ or ‘ step-father See t/.so Bel , 
1. A term of courtesy, used €zp. to or of an 1 
eccles. ‘ Father* -1599. 3 . Good felbw, 1 

compan.on -1610. | 

tBeaii'petrs, bewpers. 1593. r?f. 
preau^ a town of France. A fabric, app. linen; f 
used for dags -1720. ■ 

Beau-pot (bJu . 1761. 7 erron. sp. of 
Bough-pot.] A vase for cut fiouers. 
tBeausire/ ME. ]a. F. bemi sire ; see Beau, | 
Beaupere.] Fair s-r, a form of address -1513. 
Beauteous (bi« tras), a. 1440. leauie, 
Beauty sb, Cf. plenteous J] Distinguished b} 
beauty, beautiful. {Literary,) 

England is b«aiitetioi2s..fioar of londes all aboute 
Caxton. Hence Beau’teous-ly adv,, -ness. 
Beautification ’Jan). 1640. [f. 

Beautify.] The action of beautifying; em- 
bellishment. 

Beautiful (biw*tiful), a, 1526. [f. Beauty sA 
Occ. comp, with -^r, -est, usu. with more, most. ] 
A. Full of beauty, possessing the qualities w hich 
constitute beauty; pleasing to the senses or in- 
tellect. Used colloq. of anything that a person 
likes very much, e.^. a b. ride. 

Beautiful! for situation, the ioy of the whole earth is 
mount Sion Ps, xlviii. 2. B. weather Hawtthobne. 
A b. operation in surgery (mod.). 

B. quasi-5<5. i. — Beautiful one 1535. a. That 
which is beautiful. TAe hmuHful : beauty in 
the abstract. 

Hence Beau tiful-ly adzK, -ness. 

Beautify (bw'tifai), v. 1526. [f. as prec. -r 
-FY.] To render, or grow, beautiful. 

To beautifie the house of God Hieron. Hence 
Beau’tifier. 

B^uty (biw-ti). [ME. healte^ beuie, a. OF. 
healie, beaute, earlier beliet, mod. beauiS late 
L. ^hellitatem, f. bellus?^ i. That quality or 
combination of qualities which affords keen 
pleasure to the senses, esp. that of sight, or 
which charms the intellectual or moral faculties. 
3* The abstract quality personified 1667. 3. 

A beautiful person or thing; esp. a beautiful 
woman. (Often ironical.) 1483. b. collectively. 
The beautiful women, etc. 1611. 4. A beauti- 

ful feature or trait; an ornament, grace 1563. 

1. Beauties ensigne yet Is Crymson in thy lips 
4* Jul. V. iii. 94. We ascribe b. to that which is 
simple? which has no superfluous paits; which exactly 
answers its end Emerson. a. Such a lord is Love, 
And B. such a mistress of the world Tennyson. 3. A 
celebrated B. Addison, b. The b. of Israel is slaine 
vpon thy high places 2 Sctm. i. 19. 4. The concealed 

beauties of a writer Addison. 

Comb , : with reference to face mahsage, etc., as h. 
doctor, parlour (orig. l/.S.), specialist-, b.-sleep, the 
sleep secured before midnight? -spot, (a) a patch 
placed on a lady’s face to heighten its beauty 1657 ; 
(b) SL locality conspicuous for its beauty 1919. 

Hence Beau'tiless a. void of b. 

Beau'ty, v. arch. ME. [f. prec. sb.] To 
render beautiful. 

Beaimte (bJu’zait). 1868. [f. Bemtx or 
Baux in France,] Min, A hydrous oxide of 
alumina and iron, used as a source of aluminium. 

Beaverf (bfArax). [Com. Aryan: OE. beofor, 
earlier befor {=^bevor)'. — OTeut. ^bebrn~z \ — 
0 \x^?ea^bkebhrd^s, reduplicated deriv. of bhru- 
brown.] i. An amphibious rodent, with a 
broad, oval, flat, scaly tail, palmated hind feet, 
coat of soft fur, and hard incisor teeth with 
which it cuts down trees; remarkable for its 
skill in constructing huts for its habitation, and 
dams for preserving its supply of water. a. 
The fur of the beaver ME. Also fig. and attrib, 
3. A hat made of beaver’s fur, or some imita- 
tion of it 1528. 4. A felted cloth, used for over- 
coats, etc. 1756. 5. A kind of glove 1816. 

3. Mr. Holden sent me a bever, which cost me 
55. Pepys. In heaTjer (Univ. slang) : in a tall hat, 
etc., not in cap and gown. 

Comb. : b.-rat, the musquash or Musk- rax? -stones, 
the two small sacs in the groin of the b., from which 
the substance ‘castor ’is obtained. Hence Bea'vered 
ppLa. wearing ^ b, (hat). Bea*vertee n, a cotton 
twilled cloth, in which the warp is drawn up into 
loops, forming a pile, which is left uncut ; cf. velveteen, 
Bea'very, a place in which beavers are kept, 
Beaver 2 (brvoj). Obs. exc. /List [ME. 
bavzere, a, OF. bavibre, orig, a child’s bib, f. 
saliva.] The lower portion of the face- 


guard of a helmet, wi.en wOiR \\ ith a visor; but 
occas. serving the pi rp rses of both. Also/^. 

Then saw >ou not his^^face? O >es, my Lcrd, ne 
wore his b. up Haml. i. ii. 230. 

i*Beba*r, v. ME. [See Bl- 1.] To bar about ; 
to debar -1649. 

’.Bebeeni, bibim 1851. [natuc 

name.] The Greenlieart Tree of Guiana {Sec- 
tandca Rodixi or leucaniha). Bebee*ria, Be- 
bes’rine, also beber-, bibir-, an alkaloid resem- 
bling quinine, j^elded by this tree. 

Beblee-d, ME. [See Be-.] To cover 

w ith blood, make bloody. 

Beble*SS,5?. 1598. [£Be-2.] To bless pro- 
fusely. 

Bebli-ster, v. 1575. [f. Be- t.] To blister 
badly. 

Bebloo-d, v. 1580. = Bebleed. 
fBeblo-t, z'. ME. [f. Be- a.] To blot all 
over; also fig. -1580. 

Beblti'bbered,///. a. 1583. [See Be-.] Be- 
fouled with tears; also fwuth blood. 

Becall [bfkgd), zi. ME. [See Be- 4.] 

To challenge -1500. a. To cull names 1633. ^ 
Becalm v. 1559. [See Be- 2.] 

I. To make calm; to quiet; fig. to assuage, 
tranquillize 1613. 3. Saut. To shelter from, 

or deprive (a ship) of, wind; usu. in pass. 1595. 

I. What power becalms the iimaxigabie seas Pope. 
a. The fleet was becalmed off the Godwin Sands 
Macaulay. 

Because (bfkg-z, -kg-z), adv. and conj. ME. 
' f. By prep, -f Cause sb. Orig. a phrase, often 
lollowed by a subord. clause introduced by t/iaf 
or why. That was at length omitted. For was 
occas. prefixed in nearly SH constructions. ] A. 
adv. I. Followed by that or why : For the reason 
that {arch.]. 3. Followed by of and subst. : a. 
By reason of, on account of ME. tb. For the 
sie of, for the purpose of-is^s, t 3 * Follow ed 
by to with inf. = In order to -1546. 

B. conj. [from A. i.] i. For the reason that; 
inasmuch as, since ME. 3. In order that, so 
that, that (Common dial.) 1485. 

j. We wonder we are ignorant and we fear b. we are 
weak Buckle. 

{] Be.ccabu*nga. 1706. [med.L.,f. Ger. 
bunge, f. bach brook + bunge : — OHG. bungo 
bulb.] Bot. The Brooklime, q.v. 
llBeccaccia (bekka*ttja). [It] A woodcock. 
Browning. 

jlBeccafico (bekkafrk^). 1621. [It.; lit. ‘ fig- 
pecker'.] A small migratory bird of the genus 
Sylvia, much esteemed as a dainty in the 
autumn, when it has fattened on figs and grapes. 
fBecco. 1604. [a. It. a goat] A cuckold 

-1623. 

11 Bechamel (bi?*Jamel). 1796. [f. the Marquis 
de Bechamel, steward of Louis XIV.] Cookery. 
A fine white sauce thickened with cream. 
Bechance (bfjtjams), v. 1527. [See Be-.] 
I. intr. To happen, chance. 3. (with dat. 
obj.) To befall (a person) 1530. 

I. All happinesse b. to thee in Millaine Shaks. 

fBechamce, adv. 1548. [f. By f rep. By 
chance -1570. 

Becharm (bfitjaum), v. ME. [See Be-.] 
To hold by a charm. 

|iB§che-de-mer (b£f (b? m^r). 1814. [Quasi- 
Fr. of Eng. origin, alteration of Pg. bicho do 
mar ‘ sea worm The Trepang. 

Bechic (be*kik, brkik). 1661. [ad. F. 
bichique, ad. L. bechicus, a. Gr., f. A. 

-Tending to cure or relieve a cough 1678* 
B. sb. [sc. medicine.'] 1661. 

Beck (bek), ME. la. 01 ^. bekh-r : — 
OTeut. *bakki-z masc. ; cogn. with *baki-z, 
whence OE. b^ce masc. Only Teut.] A brook 
or stream ; spec, a brook with a stony bed or 
rugged course. 

Beck(bek),rA2 ME. [LBeckz^.] i. A 
no4, or 'other mute signal, indicating assent, 
command, etc. Also iransf. s. A bow, a 
curtsey, a nod, etc. Chiefly Sc. ME. 

I. With a b. of the head or hand, as we beckon to 
servants De Foe, Phr, To he at the h. and call of. 
Beck (bek), sh.^ 1828. [? corrupt f. Back 
sb.^] =Backj^.* 

Beck (bek), v. ME. [short f. Beckon z».] 
I. inir. To make a mute signal, or significant 


gesture, as by nodding, etc. i>yns. To express 
bx a beck 1821. 3. trarzs. (obj. oiig, da.,) To 

niake 2 mute signal to; to beckon i486. 3. 

mtr. To nod, bow; to curtsey. Chiefly Sc. 1535. 

2. WTen gold and siluer becks me to come on Shaks. 

Be*cker, hecket. dial, 1602. Sea-bream. 

Becket [be*ket% sb. 1769. [?] Sdut. A 
contrivance, usu. a loop of rope with a knot on 
one end and exe at the other, or a large hook, 
or a wooden bracket, used for confining ropes, 
tackle, oars, spars, etc., and also for securing 
the tacks and sheets of sails. Kence Be’cket 
t . to fasten by or furnish with beckets. 

Beckon (be-k’n), v. [OE. biecna7i ••—OTeut. 
^tauknjan, f. baukno-, in OE. blacn Beacon. 
Also OE. biaciiianf i. intr. To make a mute 
signal with the head, hand, finger, etc.; now 
esp. in order to bid a person approach. 2. 
trans. {obj. orig. dat.)i To make a significant 
gesture of head or hand to ; hence, to summon 
or bid approach ME. 

1. I beckon'd w'ith my Hand to him, to^ come back 
De Foe. 2. lago becons me : now he begins the story 
0 th. IV. i. 134. Be’ckon sb. a ■significant gesture of 
bead, hand, etc., esp. one indicating assent or command. 

fBecla-p, V. ME. [See Be-.] To catch or 
hold of suddenly -1530. 

Beclaw, V. 1603. [See Be-.] To scratch or 
tear all oxer with claws or nails. 

BecKp (bi'kli’p), v.^ arch. [OE. beclyppan^ 
f. Be- I -r clyppan', see Clip ] ti. '1 o em- 
brace -1669. 2. 'To wrap round, encircle OE. 

t 3 ‘ To lay hold of; to catch, overtake -1557- 

Beclog (b/kljc? g), z^. ME. [See Be-.] To 
encumber w ith a sticky substance. 
fBeclO'se, v. [Ong. OE. beclfisan, f. Be- 4- 
clysan-, see Cluse ; subseq. Close after Fr.] 
To shut up or in ; to imprison -1677. 

Beclothe (bikld’u*t 5 ), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
beclothed, beclad. 1509. [See Be- i.] To 
clothe about. 

Becloud (bildau'd), v. 1598. [See Be- 6.] 
To cover or obscure with clouds. Also fig. 

To b. unpleasant facts Geo. Eliot. 

Become (bz'kzj-m), z/. Pa. t. became ; Pa. 
pple. become. [Com. Teut. : OE. becuman — 
Goth, biquiman, f. hi- Be- 1 quintan, in OE 
cttman to CoME.] •fr. intr. To come (to a 
place), to arrive ; later, to go Also 

‘\iransf. +3. To happen; to befall -1655. 3. 

To come to be (something or in some state) 
ME. 4. To come into being 1598. 5. To ac- 

cord with ; to befit (obj. orig. dai.) ME. 6. 
ivipers. (now usu. with ii), *fa. {absol,, with to, 
for, or clause.) Replaced by ‘ it is becoming ’. 
-1591. b. with object, (orig, dat.) To befit ME. 
7. Hence, To look well (on or with), to set out 
ME. ; hence. To look well in (a dress, etc. ) 1660. 

I. iransf. It becomes to be loved on its own account 
Syd. Smith. 3. His wife looked backe .she became 
a pillar of salt Gen. xix. 26. 5. Soft stilnes and 

the night Become the tutches of sweet harmonic 
Merck, V. v. i. 57. 6. Fonder of hunting than became 

an Archbishop Freeman. 7. She will b. thy bed 
Tetnp. III. ii. 112. To b. a gown Helps. Phr. B. of 
(after * what ’) ; oriy^. » ‘ come out of, result from ’ ; 
now, replaces ‘where is it become’, etc. (= ‘where 
went it, has it goneO in reference to the later locality, 
position, or fate of a thing. 

tBeccmed, ppl. a. [f. Become (sense 7) -i- 
-ED L] Befitting. Rom, ^ jful. iv. ii. 26. 

Becoming (bikt?'mig), vbl. sb. (and ppl. a.) 
1600. [f. Become v. ] x. The action of be- 
fitting; that which befits or graces {rare). 3. A 
coming to be 1853. pph a. Befitting 1565. 

Within the limits of b. mirth L. L. L. ii. i. 67. The 
becoming-, decorum; that which is coming into exis- 
tence (Ferrier). Hence Beco*ming-ly adv., -ness. 
Becripple (bzTri‘p’1), v. 1660. [See Be- 2 
or 5. ] I'o make lame. 

Becrown, v. 1583. [See Be- 2.] To crown. 

Becu*rl, 27 . 1614. [See Be- 2.] To cover or 
deck out with curls. 

Bed (bed), [Com. Teut. : OE. b^dd, b^d, 
neut., Goth, badi i — OTeut. *‘badjo-{m) neut. 
Referred by Franck to Aryan *bkodk, whence 
L. /od{i- to dig.] I. The sleeping-place of men 
or animals. i. A permanent structure or ar- 
rangement for sleeping on or for the sake of 
rest. It consists for the most part of a sack or 
mattress, stuffed with something soft or springy, 
often raised upon a bedstead, and covered with 
sheets, blankets, etc. The name is given both 


se (man), a (p^rss). au {loud), v (cut), g (Fr. ch<jf). o (ev^r). si (/, eye), d (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche), g (wh^t). p (g^t). 
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to the whole structure, and to the stuffed sack 
or mattress. Also Jig. a. iransf. As the place 
of conjugal union, and of procreation and child- 
birth ME. 3. Any sleeping place ME. 4. Jig. 
The grave ?JE. 

j. He was in his b and a slepe on a fethyr bedde 
Ca^xton. B and board', entertaininent with lodging 
and food. Of a wife; full connubial relations. 2. 
False to his B. Cymb. iii. iv. 43. George the eldest 
son of this second b. Clarekdon, 4. we hollowed 
his narrow b. Wolfe. 

XL. I, A level or smooth piece of ground in a 
garden, usu. somewhat raised ; also the plants 
which grow in it OE. 2. The bottom of a lake 
or sea, or of a w’atercourse 1586. 3. An ex- 
tended base, a matrix 1633. 4. A level sur- 

face on which anything rests, e.g. the level sur- 
face in a printing press on which the form is 
laid 1846. 5. Hence icckn . : 

a. Gunnery. The portion of a gun-carriage on which 
the gun rests, b. Archit.^<d. Building. The surface 
of a stone, or brick, which lies in the mortar; ^the 
under side of a slate, c. Meclu Any solid foundation, 
framework, or support, upon which to rest a super- 
structure. d. C amenity. A support or rest, e.g. for 
a ship on the stocks, etc. e. Railway. making. The 
layer of stone, etc. upon which the rails are laid. 

I. Beds of violets blue Milt, a. The b. of the Adri- 
atic Lyell, 

TTT- 1, A layer or stratum; a horizontal course; 
spec, in Geol. 1616. 2. A layer of reptiles, 

shell-fish, etc. covering a space or tract of ground 
1608. 

I. The lowest * bed ’ of the Lias Lyelu a. A b. of 
oysters 1688. 

Phrases, etc. To bring io A, formerly = put to b.; 
now usu. pass., to be delivered of a child ; also Jig. 
(See Abed.) To die in one's b . ; to die at home or of 
natural causes. To keej one's b.x to remain in b, 
through sickness, etc. So leave one's b.* to re- I 
cover. To make ab.i to put one in order after use. 
To lie or sleep in the b. one has made (cf. prec.) : to 
accept the natural results of one’s own conduct. To 
make up a b.: to extemporize sleeping accommoda- 
tion. To take to onfs b. to become confined to b. 
through sickness or infirmity. 

Comb., etc, : b.-key, an iron tool for screwing and 
unscrewing the nuts and bolts ofa bedstead ; -mould- 
ing {Archit.), ‘ the mouldings under a projection, as 
the corona of a cornice * (Gwilt) ; -pan, a warming- 
pan; a chamber utensil constructed for use in b. ; 
•piece, -plate {MecJi.), the foundation or support of 
any mechanical structure ; -post, a post of a b. ; -rock 
{Geol.), the solid rock underlying superficial forma- 
tions; also pig. bottom, lowest level; -screw, one 
used for holding together the posts and^ beams of a 
wooden bedstead; also, a machine for lifting heavy 
bodies, often used in launching vessels; -sore, a sore- 
ness of the skin produced by long lying in b, ; -stone, 
a large heavy stone used as the foundation and sup- 
port of girders, etc. in building; also, the lower stone 
m an oil-mill, on which the runners roll ; t-swe^er, 
one unfaithful to the marriage-bed ( T. ir. i. 93) ; 
t-vow, promise of fidelity to the marriage-bed ; -way 
(Geol.), an appearance of stratification in granite; 
•■wincb, -wrench, = hed.key ; t-work, work that is 
or can be done in bed, easy work Tr,^ Cr, t. iii, 203. 

Bed, V. Pa. t. and pple. bedded. [OE. 
h^ddian f, b(d{d), BED.] fi. intr. To prepare 
a bed -ME. 2. To put to bed; to furnish with 
a bed ME. 3. To take (a wife) to bed [arch.) 
1548. 4. inir. To go to bed ME. 5. To pro- 
vide (animals) with litter 1480. 6. intr. Of an 

animal : To make its lair 1470, 7- To plant in 
or as in a garden bed 1671. 8. To Embed 

1586; intr. to rest on 1875. g. Building. To 
lay (bricks, etc.) in position in cement or mortar 
1685. IO. Masonry. To dress the face of a stone 
(cf. Bed II. 5b) 1793. 1 1. To spread with a 

bed of anything. Cf. to carpet. 1839. 12. To 

lay (e.g, oysters) in a bed or beds 1653. 13. 

intr. To form a compact layer 1615. 

4. O then we'll wed, and then we’ll b. Carey. 5. To 
rub, feed, and b. a horse Wesley. Phr. To bed up ; 
to lie up in strata against. 

Bedabble (bidse’bT), v. 1590. [See Be- i.] 
To wet with dirty liquid, or so as to make dirty. 
Bedad (bidae'd), ini. Irish. 1710. [ = 
dad, or by God (cf. begad).] An asseveration. 
tBeda*:ffi z^. [f. Be- 5 + Baff To be- 

A TTr'lT'O 

fBeda'ggle, v. 1580. [f. Be- + Daggle.] 
To bemire the bottom of (dress) -1660. 
Bedaiigled(brd0e*ng*ld),///. a. 1601, [See 
Be- I.] Beset with things dangling about one. 
Bedarken (b^da-ik'n), v. [See Be- i.] To 
involve in darkness. Also Jig. 

Bedash (bidae-J), z^. 1564. [See Be- i.] a. 


To dash against, b. To injure by dashing, 
c. To cover with dashes of colour, etc. 
Bedaub .bMo-b , z;. 1553. [See Be- i.] 

I. To daub over, to plaster 1558. Also jfg. 2. 
To bedizen 1581. Also Jig. 

I- They all bedawbed their faces with mire 16S3. 

Bedawee*, -wi, -wy, pi, bedawee-n, -win, 
forms of Bedouin, -s. 

l^dazzle (bidae'z’l), v. 1596. [See Be- 2.] 
To dazzle thoroughly. So Beda*zzlement. 
Bedchamber (be’d,t/Fi mboi). ME. [f. Bed 
sb. + Chamber.] A room intended for holding 
a bed; arch., and displaced by bedroom, exc. in 
reference to the royal bedchamber. 

The Ladles of the Bed-chamber 1702. 

Bed-clothes (be'd-kl^Ji^z), sb. pi. (The 
sing, is obs.) ME. [f. Bed Clothes.] 
Sheets, blankets, etc., for a bed. 

Bedder (be’doi). 1612. [f. Bed v. or sb.] 

1. One who puts to bed; one who litters cattle. 

2, An upholsterer. Now dial. 1803. 3. The 

lower stone in an oil-mill 1611. 4. A bedding- 

out plant 1862. 

Bedding (be*dig), vbl. sb. OE. [f. Bed.] 
I. (conn. w. Bed sb.) The articles which com- 
pose a bed, esp. the mattress, etc., and the bed- 
clothes. b. Anything used to sleep on or in 
[arch.) ME. c. Litter 1697. 2. A founda- 
tion 1611. 3. Arrangement of rocks, etc. m 

beds or layers i860. 4. (conn. w. Bed v.) A 

putting to bed ; esp, of a bride 1859. 5* Plant- 
ing flowers in beds; bedding out 1862. 

Comb. ; b.-mouldiug = Bed-moulding', -stone, a 
straight piece of marble used to try the rubbed side 
of a brick. 

Bede, sb.'^ ME. form of Bead sb., prayer. 
Now arch. So bedehouse, bedesman, etc. 
Bede (bfd), sb.^ A mineris pickaxe. Ray- 
mond. 

Bedeck (bzde-k), v. 1566. [See Be- i.] To 
deck about, to cover with ornament. 

So bedecked, ornate, and gay Milt. Sams. 712. 

Bedeguax (be’digai). Also -gar, -gaur. 
1578. [a. F., ad. (ult.) Pers. bdddwar, lit. 
‘ wind-brought *. In sense 2 taken as if f. Pers. 
bad wind -i- Arab, ward ‘rose*.] fi. A white 
spiny plant, perh. the Milk Thistle [Silybum 
Marianum) -1601, 2. A kind of gall on rose- 

bushes produced by an insect Cynips rosoe 1578, 
Bedel, bedell, archaic forms of Beadle, 
I q. V. So Bedelry, etc. 
tBededve, v. [OE. heddf'an, i. Be- + delf-an 
\ to Delve. ] i . To dig about OE. only. 2. To 
bury -1513. 

Bedeman, obs. f. Beadsman. 

Bede*ne, adv. Now dial. [ME. bidene, f 
? + ME. oene, ene, OE. sene once.] = Anon ; 
occ. a mere expletive, or a rime word. 
BedevU (b/de-vl), d, 1768. [See Be- 5, 6.] 
I. To treat diabolically. 2. To possess with, 
or as with, a devil 1831. 3- To torment, worry 

1823. 4. To ‘ play the devil with '; to trans- 

form mischievously or bewilderingly 1800. 

I. My poor . . Muse. . be-deviled with their, . ribaldry 
Byron. 4. To b. the registration Disraeli. Hence 
Bedevilled, -iled ppl. a. Bedewilment. 

Bedew (bfdi^*), z>. ME. [See Be-.] pass. 
To be wetted with dew; hence active. To cover 
with or as with dew. Also iransf. andy?^. 

The moisture which bedews a cold metal or stone 
when we breathe upon, it Herschel. 

Bedfellow (be*dfe-La). 1478. [f. Bed -f- 

Fellow.] One who shares a bed with another; 


tBed-fere, -ifere. ME. [cf. Bed + Ifere, 
and Fere OE, gefera fellow.] = prec. -1656. 

Bedfordshire (be'dfbxdjoi). 1665. Name 
of an English county; joc. for bed. 

Be'dgown. 1762. [See Gown.] i. A 
woman’s night-gown. 2. A kind of jacket 
worn by working women in the north 1827. 

Be*d-hea*d. ME. [See Head.] The upper 


nd of a bed. 

Bedight (b/ddPt), v. arch. Pa. pple. he- 
ight, -ed. ME. [f. BE--hDiGHT.J To equip, 
rray, bedeck. (Now poetl) 

Bedim (b/di-m), v. 1566. [See Be-.] To 
take dim. ; esp. the eyesight 1583. Alsoyf^f. 
Bedi*p, V. [OE. bedyppan. Obs. after 1 2th c. 
11 c 1600.1 To dip, immerse. 


Bedizai (bfdsi'z’n, -di-z’n) , v. ; also bediz- 
zen. i66i.jf.BE- + DiZEN. AllEng.orthoepists 
have (si).] To dress out, esp. with vulgar finery; 
also fig. "Hence Bedrzenment. 

Bedlam (be dbm\ \JAE.Bedkm^ Betklem, 
Bethlehem.] fi. Bethlehem in Judea -1616. 
2. The Hospital of St. Marv of Bethlehem, used 
since 1547 as an asylum for the insane. 3. 
Hence, A madhouse 1663. Also fig. t4. An 
inmate of a lunatic asvlum, a madman; spec. 
one of the discharged, but often only half-cured, 
patients, licensed to beg, wearing as a badge a 
tin plate on their left arm -1701. Also aitrth., 
and adj. 1535. 

2. Phr. Jack or To?fi 0* B.'. a madman. 3. *Twas 
both an hospital and b. 1699. 4. She roar'd like a B. 
SwiFT.^ Plaine b. stuffe Milt. Hence Be'dlaxnite 
sb. an inmate of B. ; a lunatic ; adj. lunatic 

Be-d-ma:ker. 1465. [f. Bed + Maker.] 

1. One who constructs beds 1500. 2. One who 
makes beds after they have been slept in 1465. 
tBedO'te, v. ME. [See Be- 3.] To cause to 
dote, befool -1583. 

Bedouin (be*d«|Jn), sb. (and a.) ME. [a. 
F., a, Arab, baddwin, pi. of badawiy, f. badw 
desert.] An Arab of the desert, b. iransf. A 
gipsy. (Cf. City Aiab.) 1863. Also atirib. 
Hence Be'douiuism. 

Bedrabble (bzdrae bi), v. 1440. [See Be- 

2. ] To make dirty with rain and mud. 
Bedraggle (brdrse-g’l), z^. 1727. [See Be-.] 

a. To wet (skirts, etc.) so that they drag or hang 
limp. b. ‘ To soil clothes by suftenng them, 
in walking, to reach the dirt' (J.). 

Bedral, bederal (be'd(e)ral). Sc, 1815. 
[App. corrupt f. Be ABLE.] A church officer, 
often acting as clerk, sexton, and bell-nnger. 
Bedrenck ; see Be-. 

Bedrid (be'drid), a., orig. sb. [OE. bedreda, 
-rida, f. bed+rida, f. Hdan to ride.] i. Con- 
fined to bed through sickness or infirmity. Now 
usu. Bedridden. 2. fig. Worn out 1621. 

X. To her decrepit, sicke, and b. Father L. A. Z, I. L 
I 139. var. Be'arbddea, the -en being due to the 
analogy of ppl. adjs. 

'fBe’diip. [OE. bed-rip, f. bed- (see Bead) + 
rip : lit. ‘ reaping by request called also bin- 
rip, f. bin prayer.] A service which some ten- 
ants owed to their lord, viz. at his request to 
reap his corn at harvest-time -ME. 
l^droom (be-dr?7m). 1590. [See Room.] 
I , Room in bed [Mids, N.u. ii. 51). 2, A room 
used to contain a bed ; a sleeping apartment. 
(Replacing Bedchamber.) 1616. Hence Be*d- 
roomed a. having a b. 

Bedrop (bi|dri7*p), z'. ME. [See Be- 4.] l. 
To wet with drops. 2. pa. pple. Sprinkled as 
with drops; Jig. interspersed ME. 

Bedside (be*dsoi;d). ME. \EotleIs sidel] 
Place or position by a bed j esp. by way of at- 
tendance on one confined to bed (so b. manner 
of a doctor 1869). 

Bedspread (be'dspred). orig. U.S. 1848. 
[Spread sh. II. 2 ; cf. Du, hed[de)spreid\ A light 
thin covering to spread over the clothes on a bed. 
tBedstafT (be dstaf). PI. staffs, staves. 
1576. A stick used in some way about a bed. 
Formerly handy as a weapon ; hence, prob., the 
phr. in the twinkling of a b. -1845. 

Say there is no virtue in cudgels and bedstaves 
Brome. 

Bedstead (be*dsted). 1440. [See Stead.] 
Strictly, the place occupied by a bed ; but long 
transferred to the framework of a bed. * ’ 
Be*dstock. n. dial. 1483. [See Stock.] 
A Bedstead, or its front and back parts. 
Be*dstraw. ME. [See Straw.] fi. The 
straw formerly used as bedding -1637. 2, A 

genus of plants [Galium, N.O. Rubiacese), one of 
which ( G. verum) is known as Our Lady' s B. 1527. 
Bedtick (be‘dtik). 1569.* [See Tick.} A 
bag or case, into which feathers, etc. are put to 
form a bed. Hence Be’dti eking, the materials 
of which bedticks are made; also atfrib. 
Bedtime (be'dtaim). ME. [See Time.] The 
hour for going to bed. Alsoyf^. 

Between our after supper, and bedtime MidsJT ,v. 1134* 
Bedub (bidt^’b), zi. 1657. [See Be- 2.] la. 
To adorn, b. To denominate. 

Bedttll, bedttQg, bedust; see 'BE-pref. 
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Bedward, -wards 'bcdwgid, -z' , adt\ M E. 

[See -WARiXs : ong. ia if£dziiard ,1 ToAards 
bed or tbedtime. 

Bedwarf, bedye ; see Be- pr^f. 

Bee ^ (bf % [Com. Teat. : 0 £. Mo OTeat. 
*dwm^ or Hon ; f. root o£-, perh. = Ar^’an 3 i> 
* to fear’, ia the sense of * quivering ' or ‘ buzz- 
ing ’. ] 1. A genus of insects of the Hymeno- 

pterous order, living in societies composed of one 
queen, or perfect female, a few males or ‘ drones 
and an indefinite number of undeveloped fe- 
males or ‘ neuters ’ {v, hich are the worker^), ail 
having four wings; they produce wax, and col- 
lect and store up honey. 3. Applied to a 
group of allied insects, e. g. Humble B., Mason 
B., Carpenter B., etc. OE. 3. (ong. in U. S.) : 
A meeting of neighbours to unite their labours 
for the benefit of one of their number; as a 
etc. Hence : A gathering for some 
object, e. g. a spelling-b. 1809. 

X The Humble Bees are larger than the Bees 1861. 
4. I made a b. ; that is I collected . . the most expert 
,.of the settlers to assht at the raising Galt. 

Phr. To have a b. in one's bonnet ; u c. a craze on 
some point, a screw loose. (Cf. maggot.) Combr. fa.- 
bird, the Spotted Fly-catcher, also a humming-bird ; 
•cell, one of the cells of the comb ; -cuckoo, an 
African bird {Cneuius Indicator)^ which inaicates the 
nests of wild bees ; -eater, a genus of birds {Merops) 
which devour bees ; -fly, a two- winged fly resembling 
a b., esp. certain of the Bombylidse and Syrphidse ; 
-glue, the substance with which bees fill up crevices, 
and fix the combs to the hives, propolis ; U.S. 

local name for a b.-hive; -hawl^ the Honey Buzzard,* 
also a clear-win§ hawk-moth {Sesia furczfor^nis) ; 
-line, a straight line betw-een two points on the earth’s 
surface, such as a b. was supposed to take in returning 
to its hive ; -master, a kee^r of bees ; so -mistress ; 
-nettle, species of Dead-nettle much visited by bees ; 
-orcbis, a plant (O/Arys api/era) with a flower in 
resembhng a 0. ; -tree, one in which bees have 
hived ; -wine, nectar of a flower, 

B ^2 ( 5 f). [Com. Teut. : OE. hiah 
OTeut. *iaugo~z ring, f. bang- to bow. 
Bu is the northern type.] 1 1 - A ring or torque 
of metal -1552. 3. Nautz bee, a hoop of 

metal; beedil^k^ a piece of hard wood, bolted 
to the outer end of the bowsprit, to reeve the 
fore-mast stays through. 

Bee*brea:a. OE. [f. Bee + Bre.ad. The 
mod. wd. isprob. a new combination.] ti. orig. 
In OE, : Honeycomb with the honey in it. 3. 
Pollen, or honey and pollen, consumed by the 
nurse-bees 1657, 3. Used of plants yielding 

nectar, as the White Clover and Borage. 
Beech, (b/tj). [OE. boece^ bice^ from OTeut. 
*b 6 kdt cogn. w. L. fagus beech, and Gr. <pdy 6 s, 
<pTjy 6 s ^esculent oak’, f. root of <pa7€rj^. ] i. a. 
A forest tree indigenous to Europe and Western 
Asia, having fine thin smooth bark, and glossy 
oval leaves, and bearing triquetrous nuts (called 
mast ) ; it has several varieties, as the Purple, 
Cop^r, and Fern-leaved Beech, b. The genus 
Fagus, N.O. Corylaceae, including the Common 
Beech {F ^Ivatica). c. The wood of this tree. 
Often attrib, 1607. 3 . Applied to other trees 

resembling the beech of Europe, 

Comb, I b.-drops, a North American plant, Bpt-- 
■ phegus^ N.O. Orobanchaceae^ parasitic upon the roots 
of the b.; -fem. Polypodium Phegopierisz -finch, 
local name of the Cbal^ch ; maiden, see Marten; 
-mast, the frmt of the b. ; -oiL oil extracted fromb.- 
masc ; -owl, local name of the Tawny Owl ; -wheat 
= Buckwheat. 

Beechen (bPtJen), a. arch, and poet, [OE. 
btceni — bSecenz — OTeut. ^bdMm~z\ see prec.] 
I* Off pertaining to, or derived from the beech. 
3« Made of the wood of the beech 1663. If Re- 
placed by Beech attrib. 

A b. bowl, A maple dish Wordsw. 

Beechy (brtfi), 1612. [f. Beech - f -y.] 
Of characterized by, or abounding in, beeches. 
Beef (bif), sb, PL beeves, in U.S. beefe. 
ME. f a. OF. boef ( ~ mod.F. ianf) L. hovem^ 
acc. of host cogn. w. Gr. ) 3 ovff, Skr. go-^ Eng. 
,Cow.] I. The flesh of an ox, bull, or cow, 
used as food. 3. iransf, (see quots.) 1661. 
3. An ox, or any animal of the ox kind ; esp. a 
fattened beast, or its carcase. Usu. in pi, 
(arch, or teckn,) ME. 

I, What say you to a peece of Beefe and Mustard 
'Tam, Shr. iv. liL 23. x Ling.. is counted the beefe 
of the Sea Lovell. Chelmsford . . showed less b. about 
him 1862. 

Comb.i fb .-brained ppl,a. thick-headed; -head, 
a thick-head ; -tea, the juice extracted from b., used 


as a foexi for invalids; -witted at. (= leef-bruinea)', 
hence -wittedness. Hence Bee*finess, beefy 
quality ; also iransf. Bee*fing, bee*to {diaD^ an 
ox for slaughter. BeC’fy eu abounding ia, or like, b. ; 
fiishy; stoad. 

Bee-fea ter. 1610. [f. Beef + Eater ; cf. 
OE. hldf'oeia, lit, ' loaf-eater ', a menial ser^'ant. 
Not conn. w. buffetd\ i. .A.n eater of beef; con- 
iempiuauslyy a well-fed menial. (Properly beef- 
eater.) 3. One of the Yeomen of the Guard; 
also of the Warders of the Tower of London 
1671. 3. Orniih, A genus of African birds [Bu- 
phagaV called also Ox-peckers 1836. 

B^fing, var. of Biffin, a kind of apple. 
Beef-steak (brf|St^*k). 1711. A thick slice 
of beef, cut from the hind-quarters of the animal. 
Also attrib. 

Beef-steak Club, a society founded by Lord Peter- 
borough ; the members wear a gridiron upon their 
buttons. 

Beef-wood (bJ-fwud). 1756. [f. Beef + 
W’ooD. ] I . The timber of an Australian tree 
(Casnarina), so called from its red colour 1836. 
3. Also applied to other trees, e. g. in N. S. 
Wales to Sienocarpus salignus; in Queensland 
to Banksia Compar\fXiih N.O. Proieaceae), etc. 
Beehive (brhai v). MK [f. Bee5<5 1 + Hive 
rA] A receptacle used as a home for bees; 
usually made of thick straw work in the shape 
of a dome. 

Beele. Now dial. 1671. [app. a var, of 
Bill, j A pick-ax with both ends sharp. Hence 
Beeleman, 

Beelzebub (bfiedzzTz^b). OE. [a. L., used 
in the Vulgate both for the N.T. Gr. 

0 ovBi and the Heb. ba*al-z'bub^ * fly-lord See 
2 Kings i. 2. Milton made Beelzebub one of the 
fallen angels.] The Devil; a devil; also iransf. 
Been, pa. pple, of Be d. Also, obs. f. be, 
pres, infin., and pres, indie, pi. 

Been, obs. pi. of Bee sbf var. of Bein a, 
Beent (brent), a. 1865. [f. Be v, + L. suffix 
-ENT.] Meiaph, That is or exists ; existing (in 
the most abstract sense); also used subst. (tr. 
Ger. seiend = the Hegelian pure being,) 

Beer (bi®i), sb."^ [Com. WGer. : OE. bfor. 
Etym. uncertain, ] i. An alcoholic liquor ob- 
tained by the fermentation of malt (or other 
saccharine substance), flavoured with hops or 
other bitters. Formerly distinguished from ale 
by being hopped ; but now generic, including 
ale and porter, Ale. 3. Applied to other 
fermented liquors, as nettle beer, etc. OE. 

I, Buttered beer; see Ale, Small beer: weak 
b. ; Jig. small things, as in To think tu> small b, of 
oneself. Phr. To be in h , : to be intoxicated. 

Comb. : b.-faucet, a machine for aerating flat E; 
•float, a hydrometer for ascertaining the^ density of 
b.-wash ; -garden, one attached^ to an inn for the 
consumption of b. ; -house, one licensed for the sale 
of b. only; -money, an allowance to servants instead 
of E ; -vinegar, vinegar made from b. (cf, Beeregab). 
Hence BeeTiness, beery quality or condition. 
BeeTishly adv, in beery fashion, 
fBeer (bf'aj), rare. ME. [f. Bez^.J One 
who is ; spec, the Self-existent, the great I Am 
-1602. 

Beer, sbl^ 1713. [The same wd. as Bier.] 
Weaving. A ( variabl e) number of ends in a warp. 
Beeregar (bi^Tig^). ? Obs, 1500. [f. Beer 
sb. 1 + egre. Eager = F. aigre ; after vinegar, etc.] 
Sour beer; vinegar made from beer. 

Beery (bi»Ti), a, 1861. Belonging to, or 
abounding in beer; affected by beer; beer-like. 
Beest (bfst). [Com. Tent. ; OE. blast l\ The 
first milk drawn from a mammal, esp, a cow, 
after parturition. 

Beestings (brstigz). [OE. *b{esting^ bpsi- 
ing, as if f. ^biestan, f. blast ; see prec. Now 
usu, in pL] I. =»prec. ts. A disease caused 
by imbibing beestings. "Lm colostratio, 1607. 
Bees-wax (bz*ziW3e:ks). 1676. [f. Bee ^ + 
Wax.] The wax secreted by bees as the ma- 
terial of their combs. Hence Bee*swax v, to 
rub or polish with b. 

Beeswing (brz,wiq). i860, [f. Bees- 
wing.] The second crust, consisting of shin- 
ing filmy scales of tartar, formed ia port and 
some other wines after long keeping; so called 
from its appearance; ellipt,, old wine showing 
beeswing. Hence Bee’s-winged a. so old as 
to show b. 


Beet 'bJt). [OE. bite, ad. L. beta. Common 
in OE. ;'theii lost till 1400.] i. A plant or 
genus of plants (N.O. Chenopodiacese), having 
a root used for food, and also for yielding sugar. 
There are two spec.es, the Common or Red 
[Beta vulgaris), and the White {B. cicla). For- 
merly used chiefly in pi. ‘ beets ’, like bea?is, etc. 

Comb.: fB.-raves [a. F. bette-rave ‘beet’, lit. 
* beet-turnip the small red b. ; -root, the root of the 
b. ; also aiirib. 

Beet, beta (brt),z'. Isow^dial. [Com. Teut: 
OE. bdetan, bita 7 i : — OTeut. ^boijan to advan- 
tage, f. botd-, in OE. hot Boot.] i. irans. To 
mend, make good. 2. To relieve ME. 3. To 
make, kindle, put on (a fire) OE. 4. To mend 
(a fire). Still m Sc. See also Bote. ME. 

4 Nyght and day greet fujT: they under betten 
Chaucer. 

]^etle (bf't’l), [OE. bietel, in Anglian 
'^biiclz — OTeut. "^bauiilo-z, f. baiitan, in OE. 
blaia?t to beat. ] i. An implement with a heavy 
head, and a handle or stock, used to drive 
wedges, ram paving stones, etc. ; a mall. Also 
fig. 3. The type of heavy dullness 1 520. 

I. Three-man b . ; one that requires three men to 
lift it. See 2 Hen. IV, i. ii. 255. a. Tendre wyttes . 
be made as dull as a betell 1520. Comb, b.'head, 
the monkey of a pile-driving engine. 

Beetle (brt’l), sbft [OE. biiula, hitela, f. 
an adj. ^bitul, bitol, f. hitan to Bite, Confused 
in fig. use with Beetle sb,^ ] i. The class name 
for coleopterous insects, having the upper pair 
of wings converted into hard wing-cases (elytra) 
that close over the back, and protect the lower 
or true wings. 2. In pop. use applied esp, 
to those which are large and black, and includ- 
ing the Black'beetle or Cockroach, which is 
not a beetle OE. 3. A type of blindness; 
whence fig. 1548. 

I. The poore B. that we treade vpon Meas, for M, 
in. i. 79. X Beetles blacke approach not neotoMids. 
N. II. ii. 22. 3. They that had charge to guyde other, 
were poore blinde betels themselves Tomson. 

Beetle (brt’l), 'ia. ME. [prob, one of the 
two sbs. Beetle, according to the meaning.] 
I. In Beetle-browed; ‘Having prominent 
brows Johnson (but brow in ME. was always 
= eyebrow, not —forehead); having ‘black and 
long ’ (1782), or ‘ shaggy, bushy, or prominent ’ 
eyebrows (ME.) Usu. reproachful, and occas. 
simply = Lowering, scowling. Cf. supercilious. 
Also Jig, 3. a. (qualif^ng brows) 1532. b. Of 
the brow of a mountain ; Prominent, or perh. 
tree-clad 1580. 

X I rather would a husband wed With a beetill 
brow than a beetell bed Prov, var. Bee*tled a, 
(in sense 2). 

Beetle (bft’l),z^.i 1603. [f. Beetle a. a b. 
App. used as a nonce-wd. by Shaks. ] i. inir. 
To ‘ lift up beetle brows ’ (Sidney), scowl ; in 
mod. use, * to overhang* ; but prob. used by 
Shaks. with some reference to eyebrows. 3. 
fig. To hang threateningly 1859. 

z. The dreadfull summit of the Cliffe, That beetles 
o’er his base into the Sea Hajjil, i, iv. 71, 

Beetle (brtl), Z/.^; also (.Sir.) bittle. 1608. 
[f. Beetle sbJ ] To beat with a beetle, in order 
to thresh, crush, or flatten; also, iechn,, to em- 
boss fabnes by pressure from figured rollers. 
Beeves (bfvz). PL of Beef ; now usu. poet, 
for ‘ oxen *. 

Befell (bzTgd), z^. Pa. t. befell (-fel). Pa. 
pple. befallen. [OE. hef{e)all-an f. Be- 2 -f 
f{e)aUan to fall.] fi. intr. To fall. (Chiefly 
fig.) -1649. 3. To fail io\ to pertain; be fitting 

ME. 3. To happen ME, t4. To become 

-1590* 

3. ^ Reddite Caesari,^ Mibe god, ‘)?at to cesar by- 
fallej? ’ Langl. 3. Lest peraduenture mischiefe b. him. 
Gen. xlii. 4. So b. my soule, As this is false Cofn, 
Err, V, i, 208, Phr. \ Fair, foul befall. 

Befeatber, Befetter, etc. : see Be- pref, 
fBefile, V, [OE. befylan, f. Be- i + fylan to 
File. RepL by Befoul.] To make foul; to 
defile -1532. 

Befit (b/Hd), V. 1460. [See Be- 2.] i. 
trans. To be fit for; to agree with; to become. 
3. To be proper to, as a duty or task; to be 
right for 1602. t3. To fit out with -1759. 

I. Any businesse that We say befits the houre Temp, 
II. i. 289. 2. It us befitted To beare our hearts m 

gx^feHaml. i. ii. 2. Hence Befi'ttingly adv, 

Befla*tter, Beflower, Befoam, Befog, 

tBefold ; see Be-. 


se (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cut), ^ (Fr. ch^f). 0 (ev^r). ai (/, eye), 0 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sft). i (Psyche). 9 (what), g (g^t); 
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Befool 2^. ^lE. [See Be- 5.] i. 

To dupe. 3. To treat as a fool, call fool 1612. 

I. Tbe old Rumpers were befoold by Cromwe! 1673. 

2. Wlio is bee, whom Salomon dotb so often be-fooie 
in his Prouerbs Hieron.^ 

Before (b/fo®*!). [OE. heforan^ f. Be- 
by -r for an. adv. : — OTeut. ^forana from the 
front, advb. deriv, of fora, For, Pnmarily an 
adv.] A. adv, i. Of motion : Ahead, in front. 

3. Of position or direction : In front, in or on 
the fore side ME. 3. In time previous, earlier, 
sooner ; hence, beforehand ; in the past ME, 

I. I am sent with broome b. Mids, N, v. i. 397. a. 
Had he his hurts b. Macb. v. viii. 46. 3. When the 

But is out we wnll drlnlce water, not a drop, b. Temp. 
in. iL 2. Phr. Long k, the ipsek b., etc. 

B. prep. I. Of motion : Ahead ofOE.; dnven 
in front of 1598 ; hence, with causal force 1535. 

2, Of position or direction : In front of OE, 3. 

In front of so as to be in the sight of; under the 
cognizance of OE. 4. In the (mental) view of 
{arch.) OE. 5. Open to the knowledge of ME. 
b. Claiming the attention of 1711. 6. In front 

of one; in prospect, a. Open to ME. b. A- 
waiting 1807. 7. Preceding in order of time 

OE. 8. Earlier than (a date or event) ME. 9. 
Previous to the expiration of a future space of 
time 1865. 10. In precedence of; in advance 

of ME. II. In preference to ME, 13. In com- 
parison with 17 II. 

1. Theyr gyde. . to go b. them 1526. The leaf b. the 
wind Kingsley. Our enemies shall falle b. us 2 Hen, 
VI, IV. ii. 37. a. When many meats are set b. me 
Hooker. B. the masi ; used of common sailors who 
are berthed in the forecastle in front of the foremast. 

3, The proceedings b. the police court {>nod.). 4. 

Though this be not theft b. the world 1583. 5, B. 

God I - As God knows, b. The problem b, us Buckle. 

6. a. The World was all b, them, Where to choose, 
Their place of rest Milt. P, L. xii. 646. 7. Brave men 
were living b. Agamemnon Byron. 9. Some day b. 
long Trollope, ii. They would die b. yielding {mod.). 
12. So shows. .My spirit b. Thee Tennyson. 

C. Conj, ox conjunctive adv, i. Of time : Pre- 
vious to the time when ME. a. Rather than 

159^* 

D. I. quasi-atf/l —Anterior ME, a. quasi-j^. 
1850. 

1. Punisht for b. breach of the King’s Lawes Shaks. 

Beforehand (bi'fo»'jhsend), cdv, {a,) ME. 
[Orig. two wds. Cf. L. prse manu, manibus * at 
hand, in readiness*, used in ME. as = ^before- 
hand’.] I. In advance; spec, in reference to 
payment in advance. ta. Before this or that 
“I520. ta- cLdj, Prepared {rare) 1704. 

I. To pay a yeere or two yeeres rent before hande 
15S3. To be b, withx to anticipate? to forestall in 
action. To be b. •with the world : to have money in 
hand for future contingencies (arch.), 

BefoTCsaid, ppl, a, ME. Now arch, = 
Aforesaid. 

BefoTetime, adv. ME. [cf. aforetini 6 j\ In ; 
former time. Hence tBeforetimes adv. \ 

Befo-rttme, z'. rare, 1591. [See Be-.] inir. 
To befall. 

As much, I wish all good b.you Two Gent, iv, iii. 41, 

Befoul (biTau‘ 1 ), v, ME. [See Be- 5.] To , 
make foul, cover with filth. ! 

Befriend (bi'ifremd), v. 1559. [See Be- 2.] | 
To act as a friend to, to help, favour; to further. 

Befringe (bi'ifri’nds),?:'. 1611. [SeeBE-i.]‘ 
To furnish or adorn with (or as with) a fringe. ; 

Befringed with gold Fuller. 

Befur (hifv-i), v. 1859. [f. Be- + Fur v, 
and jA] To cover with furs. 

Beg (beg), V. ME. [? £ OF. hegari^ begard, 
begar, med.L. begardus *= Beghard, q. v. Not 
conn. w. Bag.] i,trans. To ask (bread, money, 
etc.) in alms ; intr, to ask alms ; esp. to live by 
asking alms ME. 3. To ask as a favour : intr, 
to ask humbly or supplicatingly, entreat ME. 
3. In B, pardon, excuse, leave, etc. ; often a 
courteous mode of asking what is expected, or * 
even of taking as a matter of course 1600. 4. * 

To take for granted without warrant j esp» in TV 1 
h. the question 1581. 

1, Yet haue I not scene the righteous forsaken, nor 1 
his seede begging bread Ps. xxxvii. 25. They which 
begge must not dioose 1617. a. I have three favours 
to b. of you H. Walpole. I must, .begge for pardon 
1649. hegg’d of me to steale ’t 0 th. v. ii. 220. 3, 
Mod, In reply to your letter 1 h. leave to say , . ; hence j 
elUpt, I beg to say. .. , 

Pht^es. fTV beg a person : to petition the Cdurt of , 
Wards for the custody of a minor, an heiress, or an 
idiot, as feudal superior, etc.; hence alsoy?^. To b. 


(any one:) for afoot, to set him down as a fool To 
b. off {xxz.n%, and intr. for refl.) : to obtain by entreaty 
the release of (any one) from a penalty, etc. Hence 
Be’ggable «. capable of being begged, 
i*Beg, sb. 1686. [a. Osmanli beg ‘ prince, 

governor’, now pronounced as hey', see Bey, 
and cf. Begum.] A bey, <5 ^^= Beglerbeg. 

Bega*d, int. 1742. [Altered f. by God.'] 
An ex clam. (Not in polite use.) So Bega*r. 
Begem (bzidge'm),^'. 1800. [See Be-.] To 
set about or stud with gems. 

Beget (bige*t), v. Pa. t. bego*t, arch, be- 
ga*t. Pa. pple, bego’tten. [Com. Teut. ; OE. 
begit~an. See Get.] ti. To acquire (usu. by 
effort) “16o3. 3. To procreate, generate; oc- 

cas. said of both parents ME. tb. = Get (with 
child) -1611. 3. Theol. Applied to the relation- 

ship of the Father to the Son in the Trinity ME. 
4. fig, and iransf To call into being 1581. 

I. Haml.xii. iL 8. a. He that begetteth a foole, 
doth it to his sorrow Prov, xvii. 21. 4. His eye besets 
occasion for his wit L. L, L. 11. i, 69. Hence Begefftal 
{rare). Bege’tter, a procreator; alsoyf^. 

i*Bege‘t, sb, ME. only. [f. Beget v,] i. The 
action of acquiring; concr. gain; spoils of war. 
3. Procreation; concr, progeny. 

Beggar (be’gsi), sh, ME. [See Beg v. In 
i5-i7th c. usu. begger?^ i. One who asks alms, 
esp, habitually. 3. iransf. One in needy circum- 
stances ME. t3. One who begs a favour ; a 
suppliant. (The regular form of this and 4 would 
be begger.) -1601. t4. One who begs the ques- 
tion-1694, 5. = Beghard ME. 6. = Mean 

or low fellow ME. Also used playfully (cf. 
rogue, etc.) 1833. 

I. A certaine begger named Lazarus Luke xvi. 20. 
Sturdy b, ; an able-bodied man begging without cause, 
and often with violence. 6, A good*hearted little b. 
Hughes. 

Comb. : fbeggaris bush, a hush under which a h. 
finds shelter (nameof a tree near Huntingdon, formerly 
a rendezvous for beggars), fig, beggary ; beggar*s- 
lice, tbe plant called Clivers, also (in U. S.) certain 
boraginaceous plants, whose fruit or seeds stick to the 
clothes ; b.»tick (in U. S.), the plant Bidens frondosa ; 
b.-weed, a name of several plants, so called because 
they indicate poverty of soil, or beggar the land. 

Hence Be’ggardom, mendicanc;^ ; mendicants as 
a body. Be'ggaxhood, the condition pfa b. ; people 
in this condition. Be-ggarism, practice character- 
istic of a b. ; extreme poverty. 

Beggar (be’gsi), z/. .1538. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
To make a beggar of; to impoverish. Also Jig, 
3, To exhaust the resources of, outdo 1606. 

X. [Conscience] beggars any man that keepes it 
Rich. Ill, I. iv, 14^ a. Phr. To b, description, com- 
pare, etc. Comb, Beggar-my-neighbour: a game 
at cards. Hence Be*ggarer. 

Beggarly (be*g3Jlx), Of. 1526. [£ Beggar - f- ! 
-LY^. ] I. In the condition of, or befitting a 
beggar; indigent, mean 1545. a. Destitute 
of meaning or value 1526. 3. Sordid 1577. 

X. Ragged, old, and beggerly Tam. Shr. iv. i. 140. 1 
2. B. Arguments Clarendon. 3. Beggerly thankes 
A. y. L, II. v. 29. Hence Be'ggarliness. So 
Beggarly adv. indigently; suppliantly. 

Beggary (be-gari). ME. [f. Beggar.] i. 
The condition of a beggar; extreme poverty. 
Also fig. ta. The action or habit of begging 
-1764. 3. concr. Beggars as a class ; a place ' 

where they live 1615. t4- Beggarly stuff -1644. 

X. Nought But beggery, and poore lookes Cymb. v. 
V. 10, 4. The Jewish b. of old cast Rudiments Milt, 

tBe*gged, -eth. [£ Beg v, Orig. beggeth, 
after * a hunteth *, from OE. huntatl sb. ‘ hunt- 
ing ’ Skeat.] In phr. To go a-begged : to go 
a-begging. Chaucer. 

Begging (be^gig), vbL sb. ME. [f. Beg v.] 
I. The action or habit of asking earnestly; spec, 
of asking alms. a. To go (or have been) a beg- 
ging : a. to go about begging 1535; \s,Jig, (said 
of offices, etc., in need of men to fill them ; things 
finding no purchaser; and the like.) 1593. 
a. Benefices went a begging Howson. 

Beghard (bcgaid). [ad. med.L. beghardus, 
either directly, or through biguine, £ Lambert 
Bhgue,] A member of one of the lay brother- 
hoods which arose in the Low Countries in the 
13th c., in imitation of the female Beguines. 
Many were simply idle mendicants ; see Beg- 
gar sb. c 

Be-gi*lt> V. ME. [See Be- 6.] fi. To en- 
trust. a. To present with gifts 1590. 

, Begi*ld,z^. 1594. [See Be-.] To cover with, 
or as with, gold. 


Begin (bfgi-n), v. Pa. t. began 
Pa. pple. begunJbjgzjTi). [Com. WGer. or 
? OTeut. I OE. bi-, be-ginnan, f ii-, Be- about 
-t^ginnan, ? ‘ to open, open up from a stem 
^'gi- : — Ar3,aii ^ghz-. An alternative form of the 
pa. t. from the old pi. begun also survives. [ i. 
intr. To open operations upon or in reference 
io\ to do the first or starting part; to commence. 
Cf. F. eniamer. Also absol. b. spec. To start 
speaking 1563. 2. trans. (in same sense) with 

a vbl, sb., or the like; also elhpt. ME ; intr, to 
begin on or upo 7 i 1808. 3. trans. To start (any- 

thing) on Its career, to create; to be the first to 
do or practise ME. 4, intr. To enter upon its 
career, originate; to arise, start ME. 

1. Then began men to call vpon the Name of tbe 
Lord Gen, iv. 26. You alwaies end ere you b. Two 
Gent. II, iv. 32. To^ b. with, {^withal), advb. phr.; 
At the outset, 2. elUpt. Phr. To h. {writing) a letter. 

3. Proud Nimrod first the savage chace began Pope. 

4. And than a newe [world] shal beginne Gower. Phr, 
To b, ilu world', to start in life. 

Beginner (b/gi-noi). ME. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ER^.] I. One who begins; an originator, 
founder. a, spec. One beginning to Team; a 
tyro 1470. 

2. A band^ofraw beginners Byron. 

Beginning (b2'gi*nig), vbl. sb, ME. [f. as 

prec. + -ING k] I. The action or process of 
entering upon existence or upon action, or of 
bringing into existence; commencing, origina- 
tion. 3. The point of time at which anything 
begins; absot, the time when the universe began 
to be ME. 3. Origin, source, fount ME. 4, 
The first part ME. 5, The rudimentary stage; 
the earliest proceedings. Often in ME. 

X. A line hath his b. from a point 1570. a. In tbe 
bigynnyng CJod made of nou5t heuene and erthe 
WvcLiF Gen. i. x. 4. Who hast safely brought us to 
the b. of this day Bk. Com, Pr. 5. Great fortunes 
acquired ^from small beginnings A, Smith. Hence 
Begi'nningless a, uncreate. 

Begird (bi'gsud), v. Pa. t. and pple. begirt. 
[OE. hegyrdan, f. bi-, Be- x+gyrdan : — OTeut. 
'^gurdjan to GiRD. ] i. To gird about or round. 
Also fig, 3. To encompass -with. Also fig, 

OE. ts. spec. To besiege -1791. 

Begirdle (bfgoud’l), v. 1837. [See Be- i.] 
To encompass like a girdle. 

Begirt (b% 5 *Jt), v, 1608. [See Be- i. A 
secondary form of Gird, from the pa. pple. girt, 
or f. girt, obs, f. Girth j To surround, en- 
close. 

11 Beglerbeg (be*gbibeg). 1594. [a. Turk. 

‘ bey of beys cf. Beg (of which begleris the 
pi.),] The governor of a province of the Otto- 
man Empire, in rank next to the grand vizier. 

Begloom (bi|gl^*ia), z'. 1799. [See Be-.] 
To render gloomy. 

Begnaw (bzbg*), v. Pa. pple. begnawn. 
[OE, begnagait, £ Be- i+gnagan to Gnaw,] 
To gnaw at; to corrode; to nibble. 

BegO% V, Obs. exc. in pa. pple. begone. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. begdn, f. hi-, Be- about + 
gangan, gdn to Go.] ti. To go about, inhabit ; 
to cultivate -ME. ts. To go about hostilely; 
to beset, overrun -1602. t3* To dress -1513. 

4. To beset as an environment. Now only in 
woe-hegone, and the like. (Orig. * him was wo be- 
gone i. e. to him woe had closed round.) ME. 
fBegO'd, V, rare, 1576. [See Be- 6.] To 
make a god of -1716. 

Begone (bi'gp'n),75^/. a , ; see Bego 4. 

Begone (bzg^*n), z^. ME. ['Rtdlly be gone 
(cf. be off), long used in the imper, as express- 
ing a single notion, and so written as one wd. ; 
recently extended to the inf. But cf. beware.] 

Angrily ordered to b. Carlyle. 

Begonia (bigownia). 1751. [f.'M.ich.tl Begon, 
a French promoter of botany.] A genus of 
plants, mostly tropical in origin, having flowers 
without petals, but with coloured perianths, and 
often richly-coloured foliage, cultivated as or- 
namental plants. 

tBegOTe,z^. 1500, [See Be- 6,] To besmear 
with gore -1683. 

Begotten (bfg^-l’n),///. a. ME. [pa. pple. 
oIBegetz/.J ti. Gotten-1523. 3. Procreated. 
(Usu. with only-, first-,) Also absol. ME, 

Begrace (b/igri^-s), v. 1530. ‘[See Be- 5.] 
To address as ' your grace *. 
fBegra-ve, ss'. [Com. Teut: OE. hi-y fie- 
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grafauti, -r grafdJi (= OHG. grahan) to 
dig.] I. To bury -1528. 3, To engrave ME 

B^ease, begroan, etc. ; see Bl- 

pref. 

Begrime (bi'igrsi’m), r. 1553- [See Be- 6 .^ 
To blacken or soil with grime. 

My name, .is now begrim’d and blacke As my own 
face Oih, i;i. iii. sty. 

tBegri'pe, zf. [Com. WGer. : OE. begripany 
f. Be- Gripe.] i. To catch hold 

of; to seize and hold fast -1485. 3. To take 

in, contain ME. 

Begradge ]b/jgr2?*d3], v. [ f. Be- -p Grudge j 
to murmur.] To grumble at; esp^ 
to envy (one) the possession of ; to give reluc- 
tantly, to be reluctant. 

To begratch the cost of a school G Mather. 
Begra*tten, ///. a. Sc. 1805. [f. Be- 4-5- 
gruiteriy pa. pple, of GREET ty.] Swollen in fhce 
by much weeping, 

tBe*gster. Also beggestere. [f. Beg t).] 
A beggar. Chaucer. 

tBegtia*rd, ?:/. 1605. [See Be- 6.] To adorn 
with ‘ guards ’ or facings -1640. 

Beguile (bigsi-l), v. ME. [See Be- 2.] i. 
To over-reach with guile. Also adsaL 3. To 
deprive af by fraud, to cheat out ^ME. ts. 
To cheat (hopes, etc., or a person in them) ; to 
disappoint, to foil -1670. 4. To wn. the atten- 
tion of by wiling means; to charm; to wile on, 
or into any course 1593. To divert attention 
in some pleasant way from; to wile away 1588. 

X. To b, this crafty fish Walton, x Let no man b. 
you of your reward CaL ii, 18. 3. Thou hast beguil’d 
my hopes Two Gent, v, iv. 37. 5. By sports like these 
are all their cares beguil’d Goldsm. Hence Be- 
giiMement. Begurler. Begurlingly adv. 

Byline (begun, be*gin). 1483. [a. F. hi- 
guine, f. Lambert B^gue or leBhgue {' the Stam- 
merer '), a priest of Lifege, the founder of the 
order,] A name for members of certain lay 
sisterhoods which began in the Low Countries 
in the 12 th c., who devoted themselves to a re- 
ligious life, but took no vows, and might go 
away and marry. They are still represented in 
the Netherlands. Hence Be’giiinage, an es- 
tablishment of, or house for, beguines. 

{| Begum (bz“gi;m). 1634. [Urdu (Pers.) he- 
gam, ad. East, Turk, htgimy fern, of big, hik 
prince (cf. Beg, Bey).} A Mohammedan queen, 
or lady of high rank in Hindustan. 

Begun (bihz?*n), 1483. [£ Begin 
T hat has begun, or has been begun. 

Begunk (bi'g»*gk), Z7. Sc. 1821. To delude, 
take in. Hence Begu*nk $b. a befooling trick. 
Belialf (bfiha-f). ME. [Bihalve, orig. a 
phr., be healfiy and subseq, a prep., became a 
sb., by the mixture of on his halve and Mhalve 
him, both meaning ‘ by or on his side in on his 
bihalve'y see Half.] i. On b. of', ta. (/z 7 .) On 
the side of -1502; On (one’s own) part or 

side -1538. b. On the part of (another). (With ; 
the notion of official agency.) ME. fc. As con- 
cerns. Also, on ihisb.y etc. -1674. Ifln recent 
use on h of is often found, improp., in the sense 
of in b. ofctb. s. In b. of: fa. In the name of 
-1606. b. In the interest of. (With the notion 
of interposition.) 1598. c. In this or that h . : 
in respect of this or that; in this or that matter, 
or aspect (arch.). Cf. ic. 1458. 

I. b. Things which a servant may do on b. of his 
master Blackstone. ^ x a. And rob in the behalfe of 
cbaritie Tr. <5- Cr. v. iii. 22. b.*Speaking in B. the 
Trading Interest 1719, c. More could be said in that 
b., but [etc.] 1658. 

BehamgjZ?. Obs. cxc. Sea. pa. pple. Betitmg. 
[OE. beh6ny f. Be-+ (: — hanhan) to Hang.J 
To hang (a thing) about with. 
fBeba-pepen, t?. 1450. [See Be- a.] To 
befall. With dat, obj. -1714. 

Behave (hr, h^*v),z/. Pa- 1, behaved. 1440. 
[f. Be- 2 + Have, to have (in. a specified way), 
esp. in refl. == Ger. sick behaben. Not conn. w. 
OE. hehabban 'to contain, detain’.] i. refl. 
To bear, comport, or conduct oneself; to act : 
a. with adv. or phr. (Formerly a dignified ex- 
pression, but now usually as in b.) b. Without 
qualification : To conduct oneself with pro- 
priety. (Now chiefly said of children.) 1691. 
Also transf of things, ta. To handle, conduct, 
regulate -1607. 3. inir . : in same senses as 

la. and b. 1719. 


I. To b. oneself ■wuh gallantry Steele, with insolence 
1715. b. B. yourself {mod.), x Timon in. v. 22. 3. 
He Leba\ed like a man of sense Macallw. To k. 
text ards or to : to act in regard to. Hence Beha’ved 
ppi. a. (usa. with adv.^ as weil.y etc.). Beha*ving 
vS.sh, conduct. 

Behaviour ’ bi'.hFfvisi), sb. 1490. [f. Be- 
have V.. after Havour, fo^ of Aver sb.\ 
really OF. azeir^ avoir, affiliated in Eng. to 
have, and spelt haver, kavour, etc. See Ha- 
vouR.] I. Manner of conducting oneself; bear- 
ing, manners, tb. * Person John i. i. 3. c. 
absol. Good manners 1591. 2. Conduct ; course 
of action terwards or to others 1515. ts* Hand- 
ling, disposition (anything); bearing (<! 7 /body) 
-1589. 4. transf. Of "things 1674. 

t. In clennes of lyfe and in a gentyli behauer Bale. 
c. Strong aversion to b. De Foe. x To be (or stand) 
on or npon one's b., or one's good b.: to be placed on 
a trial of conduct or deportment ; hence, to behav e 
one’s best. 4. The b. of the vessel during her maiden 
voyage 1882. Hence tBehia’Vioiired a. mannered. 

Behaviourism (b^iw^r^riz’m). Psychol. 
1913. [f, prec. sb. + -iSM.] A theory and method 
of psychological investigation based on the ob- 
j ective study of behaviour. Hence Beba'vionr- 
ist, one who practises this method ; -i'stic a. 

^head (b/jhe'd), v. [OE. behiafdian, f. 
Be- 3 (priv.) 4- hiafod Head.] irans. To deprive 
of the head or top part. Also fg. 

To bee byhedded at Pountfreit More. Hence Be- 
hea'dal. 

Behemoth ME. [Heb. 

b'hentozky used in J ob xL 15. Usu. taken as an 
Egyptian w'ord p-ehe-ntau * water-ox *.] An 
animal : prob. the hippopotamus ; also a general 
term for one of the largest and strongest ani- 
mals. Cf. Leviathan. 

Lo ! that I made with thee bemoth Wyclif Job xL 
15. B. biggest bom of Earth Milt. P. L. vn. 471, 

Behest (bi]he*st), sb. [OE. behhy repr. of 
OTeut. ^bihait-H-, abst. sb. f. Hhait-an, in OE. 
behdtan to Behight; thence, early ME. bihese, 
whence bihes-ie, after wds. in -te, OE. See 
Hest. ] ti. A vow, promise -1634- a. A com- 
mand, injunction ME. 

I. Breken his biheste Chaucer, a. Us he [God] 
sends upon his high behests Milt. P. L. viil 238. 
Hence tBehe'st v, to vow, promise. 
fBehi-ght, v. [OTeut : OE. < 5 z-, behatan, f. 
bi-. Be- -r OE,>5d/^3!«=Goth. hditan to call. The 
Past behight (behite) was ultimately taken as 
present, with pa. t and pple. hehighted. See 
Hight z/.] I, I. To vow, promise -1621. 2. 

To hold out hope of (life, etc.) -1571. 3. To 

assure (one) of the truth of a statement. (Cf. 
mod. I promise youl) -1513. 

I. The trayteresse. .That al hehoteth, and nothing 
halt Chaucer. 3. Litel whil it last, I you biheete 
Chaucer. 

n. Improper uses by the archaists. i. trans. 
To grant, deliver. Spenser. 2. To bid, ordain. 
Spenser. 3. To call, to name -1652. 4. To 

bespeak 1615. Hence fBehi'ght sb. a promise. 

Behind (bzlioimd), adv. prep, (sbl) [OE. 
bi^, behindan, f. B'S.-’^kindaii, f. root hind- 
in Hinder, Hindmost, withadvb. suffix 
orig. meaning direction from. The use as prep, 
originated in an OE. dat. of reference, behindan 
him * in the rear as to him ’.] A. adv. i. In a 
place whence the others have gone ; fg. in 
the position, condition, or state which a person 
or thing has left ME. b. In the past 1526. 2. 
In the rear of anything moving; following ME, 
Z*fg. (from I.) In reserve; still to come ME. 
4.fg. (from 2.) a. Of progress; he?ice of rank, 
order, etc, ME. b. esp. In arrear ME. 5. At 
the back; in the rear ME. Also fg. 6. Back- 
wards ME. 7. To the back, into the rear ME. 

I, We shall abyde bihynde ME. To leave this 
world behinde Donne. b. As in the winters left b. 
Tennyson. x To come b. ; to follow. To fall b. ; 
to fall into the rear. 3. But stronger evidence is b. 
Macaulay. 4. a. B. with no one in kind speeches 
Miss Burney. b. B. with my landlord X614. 6. i 

Run, Nor look b. i6gx 7. Go b. and look (mod.). 

B. prep. I. In a place, or (fig.) condition, 
state, or time left by (one) ME. 3. In the rear 
of (one moving) ; after ME. b. Inferior to, in 
progress, order, etc. 1526. 3. Later than (the 

set time) 1600. 4, In the space lying to the 

rear of, on the back side of ME. fig. 5. 
On the farther side of; beyond ME. ; fig, Mdden 
by 1866. 6. Backward from (oneself) ME. 7. 

To the back side of ME. Also fig. 


X. He left b. him myself and a sister Twel. P. ii. i. 
20. X b. B. her years Lamb. 4. B. fortifications, 
etc. : inside of, so as to be defended by them- 5. B. 
the IVIountain Dryden. B. the scenes x in the rear of 
the scenery of a theatre; hence, out of sight, in private. 
7. Get thee b. mee, Satan Matt. xxvi. 23. To go h \ 
to pre^s an inquiry' into what is not avowed. Phr. 
B, {one's, back : emphatic for b. {one) in all senses, esp. 
‘ in one’s absence ’. 

C. as sK (colloq. and vulgar) : The back side 
(of the person or of a garment); the posteriors. 
Behind hand, (bi'hsi-ndihnend^ adv. (and <2.) 
1530. [f. Behind prep. 4- Hand, prob. after 
beforehand.] 1. In arrears financially, in debt. 
(Const, with.) 2. Behind time, late, too late; 
behind the times 1549. 3- In a state of back- 
wardness (in) ; ill prepared (with) 1542. 4. at- 

irib. Backward, tardy. Wint. T. V. i. 151. 

1. Something b. with the world Swift. 3, B. in 
politeness Sterne. 

tBeIii*tlier, adv. ^d^prep. 1521. [See Be-, 
and cf. behind, etc. (A word worth reviving.)] 
A. prep. I. On this side of. (L. cis, citra.) -1711. 

2. Short of, save --1671. B. adv. On the nearer 
side 1650. 

I. A -.seat 2 miles b. Cliefden Evelyn, 

Behold (bz'hJQ'ld), v. [OE. bihaldan, f. bi- 
BE-i-haldan to Hold. The sense of watching 
IS Eng. only.] ti. trans. To hold by, retain 
-1525. fn. intr. To hold on by, belong to ; 
trazis. to concern -ME. ts. To regard (with 
the mind), consider; intr. to have regard unto, 
to -ME. 4. a. To hold in view, to watch (arch.) 
OE. Hence b. To see: the current sense ME. 
ts- intr. To look -1795. t6. zntr. To look or 

face; trans. to face -1677. ty. To look upon 
as -1662. 

4. a. From far B. the field Pope. b. I neuer yet 
beheld that speciall face, Which I could fancie Tam. 

Shr. II. i. XI. 

Beho-ld, int. I535.1mper. of prec. vb. ; ~ Lo ! 
B., I will send my messenger Mol. iii 1. 

Beholden (biT^a-ld’n), ppl. a. ME. [Orig. 
pa. pple. of Behold v."] i. Attached or ob- 
liged (to a person). t2. In duty bound (to do 
something) -1502. 

I. The more b. is^the lorde unto hym Caxton. fBe- 
holdenness, a mistake for Beholdmgness, q. v. 

Beholder (bzliJu-ldsi). ME. [f. Behold v. 
4- One who beholds, a watcher, spectator. 
Beholding (bzTi<?a'ldig), ME. [f. as 

prec. 4 - -ING \] 1. The action of looking at; 

sight; tconsideration. 2. The thing beheld 
[arch.) ME. ^Johnson’s sense ‘Obligation’ 
is a blunder. 

Beho*ldmg,///.£z, 1483. [f.asprec.4-iNG2.] 
ti. Under obligation. (Orig. an error for Be- 
holden.) In late use : Dependent. -1719. 2. 
Gazing 1593. Hence tBehoddingness, obliga- 
tion; dependence. 

Behoof {hiM'f). [OE. *bihdf ‘ utility f. 
bi-, Be- 4- hafjan, OE. h^bban, pa. t. hdf ‘ to 
Heave'.] i. Use, benefit. Chiefly in to, for, 
on (the) b. of (In, on b. of, are due to confusion 
with behalf.) pi. rare. ME. fa. Duty (rare) 
^ 594 - ts- ?A douceur Spenser. 

X. To the use and b. of A and his heirs Blackstone. 

Behove, behoove (bz 1 iz 7 *v, -hd‘u*v), v. [OE. 
hi-, behdfian ; see Behoof. Lit. ‘ to be of be- 
hoof’. Historically, it rimes with move, not 
grove, as now.] ti, trans. To have use 
for or need of -1670. 3. fTo be physically of 

use or needful to\ (only in $pers.) -1667; to be 
incumbent ME. ; to befit, be due to; to belong 
1470. 3. quasi-impers. (the subject being a 

clause). Now ordinarily with it (arch.). ME. 
4. As a personal verb : — must needs, ought, 
have, (Due to confusion of acc, and nom. 
Now only Sc.) ME. 

3. It behooves the more weakly . . to be more cautious 
1756. It behoveth, that the son of man must die 
Tindale. Hence fBeho’vable a, useful, incumbent. 
Beho*veftil, -hoo’veful a. {arch.) useful; expedi- 
ent ; needful. fBeho* vefully adv. fBeho * vely a. 
of use. 

Beige (b^3). 1858. [a. F.] A fine wool- 
len dress-material, originally left in its natural 
colour but now dyed. b. A yellowish-gray 
shade, like that of unbleached wool. Also adj, 
and Comb. 

Beild, var. of Bield sb. and v. 

Bein (bm), a. and adv. Now dial. ME. [?] 
A. adj. ti. Pleasant, kindly; nice, (L. amcenus, 


se (man), a (p^zss). au (loud), p (cut), g (Fr. ch^f). a (ev^), ai (/, eye), f (Fr. eaud<j vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (wh^zt). g (g^t). 
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aimus, benigfitis,) -15^ 3* Comfortable 1533. 
3. Well-to-do 1543. B. adv. Pleasantly ME. 
Being (brig), I'bl- ME. [f. Be i. 
Existence, material or immaterial; life 1596. 
3. Existence in some relation of place or condi- 
tion 1526. fb. Standing (in the world) -1S18. 
tc. Livelihood -1731. 3. Substance, constitu- 
tion, nature ME.; essence 1530. That 

which exists or is conceived as existing 1628; 
(with qualifications) God 1600; a human being 
1751, 

I. The house had no corporate b. Freemax. A legacy 
to a person in b. Powell. 2. During his b. a Bishop 
Bcpxet. 3. Our \ ery b. is none of ours 1659. 4- Beings 
that had no other existence but in iheir own minds 
Locke. The Supreme B. Scrivener. This mean, in- 
corrigible b. Mar, Edgeworth. Hence Be’ingiess 

a. non-existent. 

Being (bJ*ig), ppl. a, 1458. [f. Be vd] i. 
Existing, present; esp. in The time d, ». ahsoL 
=: It being the case that, seeing. 
fl^i'saxLce. 1556. Aphet. f. Obeisance, 
Abaisance -1650. 

tBeja-de, v* 1620, [See Be-.] To tire out 
-1641. 

Bejan (bf *8,500). Sc> 1642. [a. F. hdjmme^ 
f. hec jauneJ\ A ‘ yellow bealc ’ or freshman : a 
term adopted from the University of Paris. 
tBeja*pe, v. ME. [See Be- 2.] To play a 
trick on; to befool -1500. 

Beje*suit. 1644. [See Be- 5.] To work 
upon by, or subject to, Jesuits, 

Bejewel 1557. [See Be- 6.] 

To deck with or as with jewels; to spangle. 
Beknave (hme^ v), 1525. [See Be- 5.] 

To call ‘ Knave 

tBeknow*, v. ME. [See Be- 2.] To recog- 
nize -1560; to confess -1580. 

Phr. To he hekrwtuni to be aware of\ kence^ to con- 
fess. Hence Beknown ppL a, (arc/d) known, 

1[ Bel, a, ME. [a. F. L. bellumi-am. Natural- 
ized in ME.] tFair, fine, beautiful -1678. Used 
also as a formative prefix in delsire^ belfadery etc. 
Cf, good in goodsire, etc., and mod.F. 3 o/z- 
papa, etc. 

Belabotir (bi'li^'bai),?:;. 1596. [See Be- 4.] 
fj. To labour at; to ply -16S6, 2. To buffet 

with all one's might 1600. Alsoyf^^. 

1, To b. the earth with culture Barrow. a. The 
tempest which belaboured him 1600. 

fBel-accoil, -accoyle. ME. [a. OF. bel 
acoilr cf. Accoil.] Kindly greeting, welcome 
-1596. 

Belace (b/l^'s), v. 1648. [See Be-.] i. 
To adorn with lace, To beat with stripes. 
Bela’Ce, v, ‘ Sea Term. To fasten ; as to 
belace a rope’. Johnson. [A mistake for Be- 
la ge, made first in Bailey’s folio, 1730.] 
tBela*ge, v, 1678. [ME. obs. f. Be- 

lay, or ad. Du. beleggen,] NauU To make fast 
any running rope, 

Belam, v. 1595. [f. Be-4-Lam v."] To thrash. 
fBelamou^r. 1595. [I bel+amour.} i. 
A loved one of either sex -1603. 3, A look of 

love 1610. 3- Name of some flower. Spenser. 
fBe'lamy. ME. [a.F.be^amz.’] Fair friend 
as a form of address) -1689 
tBela*p, ME. [See Be- i.] To clasp; to 
surround -1562. 

Belate (bzT^*t), v. 1642. [See Be- 5.] To 
make late, delay. 

Belated (b^^i’ted), ^7)/. 1618, [f, prec. 

4- -ED 1. ] I. Overtaken by lateness of the night ; 
hence, benighted. 3, Coming or staying too 
late; behind date 1670. 

X. B. shepherd swains 1789. 2. Who contested this 

b. account Burke. Hence fBela'tedness. 
Belaud (bulg'd), 1849. [See Be- a.] To 

load with praise. 

Belay (bil^i*), v. [OE. bz^, bel^cgan, f. 

Be- + l^cgan (= OTeut. lagjan) to Lay. For 
the naut, use cf. Belage.] ti. irans. To sur- 
round, enclose, etc. (a thing) with -1606. ta. 
spec. To beset with armed men ; to beleaguer 
-1698 ; to waylay --1760. 3. Naut. To coil a 

running rope round a cleat, belaying pin, or 
kevel, so as to secure it. (The only current 
sense.) 1549. Also transf. 

3. Mak fast and b. 1549. B. there, stop 1 (Smyth). 
Hence Belaying vbl.sb,\ chiefly etitrib.^ as in bela-y^ 
zng-cleat, ■-pin. 


Belcli (beltj, belj), v. [OE. bealczan. See 
Belk.] I. intr. To void wind noisily from 
the stomach, to eructate. {Now vulgar 3. 
To ejaculate; to vent with vehemence (L. eruc- 
iare). In later use confined to the utterance of 
offensive things, or to furious vociferation. OE. 
3. To emit by belching. Also 1561. 4. 

To vomit {lit. and fig.) 1558. 5. To eject, throw 

out ; esp. of volcanoes, and hence of cannons, 
etc. 1580. 

2. To b. out blasphemies against God 1612, 3. 

Belching the soure crudities of yesterdayes Poperie 
^fiLT. 5. Aetna hill doth belke forth flakes of fire 1580. 

Belch, sh. 1513. [f. prec. vb.] An eructa- 
tion 1570. Also jig. 1513. b. slang. Poor beer 
1706. 

Belcher (be'ljai). 1812. [f. Jim Belcher.^ a 
pugilist.] Any particoloured handkerchief, cip. 
one with blue ground and white spots, worn 
round the neck. 

Beldam, -dame (beldam). 1440. [f. beU 
(see Bi£h) + dam, earlier dazne * mother ’. j fi. 
A grandmother (or more remote ancestress). 
Alsoyf^. -1863. 2. An aged woman. (In 16th c. 
used m addressing nurses.) 1580. 3. esp. A 

hag; a witch; a virago (of any age) 1586. 

I. To show the beldame daughters of her daughter 
Shaks. Luck 953. 3. That accursed E whom she 

caused to work upon me Scott. 

Beleaguer (b/lrgai), 1589. [a. Du. 
geren, f. be^-i- leger C AMP ; see Leaguer.] To 
surround (a town, etc.) with troops so as to 
pi event ingress and egress, to invest. 1590. 
Also transf. 

Antwerpe. . then by him beleaguered 1598. Hence 
Belea'guerer. Belea'guemient. 
tBelea*ve, -eve, z/. [OE. belxfani OTeut. 
bilaibjan, f. bi-. Be- -h laibjazi, in OE. l^fan to 
Leave,] i. trans. To let or cause to remain 
behind, to abandon “1627. 2. inir. [taking 

place of Belive : = Ger. bleiben.'] To remain 
behind, survive, continue -ME. Hence tBe- 
lea*ving vbl. sb. that which is left. 
fBelee, v. rare, [See Be- 6.] To place (a 
ship) so that the wind is cut off from her. 
fg. L.must be be-leed and calmed Oih. 1. i. 30 

Belemnite (be-lemnsit), 1646. [f. mod.L. 
belemnites (also used), f. Gr, ^iXifxvov a dart 
(cf. Ammonite),] Palxont. A fossil common 
in rocks of the Secondary formation; a straight, 
smooth, cylindrical object, a few inches long, 
convexly tapering to a point, formerly known, 
from its shape and supposed origin, as thunder- 
holt, ihunderstone, etc. It is the internal bone 
of an animal allied to the cuttle-fish. Also, this 
extinct animal. Hence BelemnPtic a. 
tBele*per, v. 1623. [See Be- 5.] To afflict 
with or as with leprosy -1649, 

{jBel-esprit (be*lesprr). 1638. [Fr.] A clever 
genius, a brilliant wit. 

A beauty and a bel esprit Mar. Edgeworth. 
Beletter (bzle*tar), v. 1655. [See Be- 6.] 
ti. To serve with letters. 3 - nonce-wd. To 
decorate with letters (e. g. F.R.S., etc.) 1883. 
fBedfather. 1440. [See Bel.] Grandfather 

-Bl&ry (bedfri). [ME. herfrey^ -ay^ a. OF. 
herfrei, -ai, -ay, pointing to a late L. berefrHus, 
ad. Teut. ^bergfrid 'defensive place of shelter'. ] 
ti. A wooden tower, usually movable, formerly 
used in besieging fortifications. Prob., at first, 
a mere shed or pent-house. -1530. 3. A shed 

to shelter cattle, carts, produce, etc. 1553. 3. 

A bell-tower 1440. b. The room of the church 
tower in which the bells are hung 1549. fc. 
The part of the floor under the tower, where 
the ringers stand -1659. 4. Naut. An orna- 

mental framing, with a covering, under which 
the ship’s bell is hung 1769. 
llBelga (be*lga). 1926. [L., fern, of Belgus 
Belgian (sc. pecunia).'] A Belgian unit of ex- 
change (= five Belgian francs). 
tBelga'rd. [ad. It. hel guardo."] A loving 
look. Spenser. 

Belgium (be'ldgi^m). 1602. a. Latin name 
of the territory occupied by the Beigse ; b. a 
name for the Netherlands ; c. title of the new 
kingdom established by the separation of the 
provinces watered by the Meuse and Scheldt 
from the kingdom of the Netherlands. Belgia 
=5 prec. b. Belgian (be’ldsian) a. of or per- 
taining to Belgium; as sB, fa. one of the ancient 


Belgse of southern England; tb.a Low Germa.n; 
c. a native of modern Belgium ; d. a kind of 
canary. Belgic (be'ld^ik) <2. of or pertaimng to 
the Netherlands; sb. a Low German. 

Belial (bPliaL. ME. [a. Heb., f, PH with- 
out ■+ya'al use; hence lit. * ■svorthlessness and 
‘destruction’; but later treated as a proper 
name == d irovTjpbs Satan.] The spint of evii 
personified; used by Ivlilton as the name of one 
of the fallen angels. Also atfrzb. 

B. came last, then xvhom a Spirit more lewd Fell not 
from heaven Milt P. L, i. 490. 

Belibel ; see Be- 2. 

tBelie (bilai*),^'.^ [OE. hi-, be-lician, f. d/-, 
IBe- -f licgan — OHG. ligan to Lie.] 1. To lie 
around, encompass -1627; spec, to beleaguer 
-ME. 3. To lie near; to pertain or belong io 
-1522. 

Belie (biloi*), [OE. heUcgan, f. hi-, Be- 
+ Hogan = Goth, lizigazt to Lie, tell lies.] Al- 
ways trans. fi. To deceive by lying. 3. To 
tell lies about; esp. to calumniate by lies ME. 
ts. To allege falsely -1659. 4. To misrepresent 

1601; 1 *to disguise -1810. To contradict 

as a lie or a liar -1649. 6. To be false or faith- 
less to 1698. 7. To show to be false; to falsify 

(expectations, etc.) 16S5. tS. ? To fill with lies. 
Cymb. iir. iv. 38. 

2. To h. the subjects of the King Hume. 3. To 
belye divine Authority Milt. 4. A declar’d Papist, 
If his own letter to the Pope helye him not Milt, 6, 
H e grossly belied his faith F reemax. Hence Beli’er. 
Belief (bHrf). [Early ME. bileaf e, f. bi-, 
Be- 4- Icafe : — OE. liafa, shortened from ge- 
Uafa ‘belief OTeut. type ^galaudozi-, f. 
galaud- ‘ dear, esteemed’ ; see Believe.] i. 
The mental action, condition, or habit, of trust- 
ing to or confiding in a person or thing ; trust, 
confidence, faith. {Faith, orig. = fidelity, fealty, 
used in 14th c. to translate L. fdes, has ulti- 
mately superseded ‘belief in this sense.) b. 
absol. Trust m God ; the virtue of faith {arch.) 
ME. 2. Mental assent to or acceptance of a 
proposition, statement, or fact, as true, on the 
ground of authority or evidence; the mental 
condition involved in this assent 1533. 3- The 
thing believed ; in early use, esp, a religion. 
Now often = opinion, persuasion. ME. b. Intui- 
tion, natural judgement 1838. 4. A creed. The 
B. : the Apostles’ Creed {arch.) ME. 

I. A stedfast byleue of God Fisher, b. The war of 
B. against Unbelief Carlyle. a, My only defence 
shal be beleefe of nothing Sidney. We talked of b. in 
ghosts Boswell. Statements unworthy of b. {mod.). 
Phr. B. in (a thing) : persuasion of its^ existence. 3. 
It is my b. that. . 1714, Hence fBelie'fful a. 

Believable (brlfvab’l),^. ME. [f. Believe 
v."] Capable of being believed# Hence Belie v- 
abrlity. Belie*vableness* 

Believe (bzlrv), v. [Early ME. bileven, f. 
bi~, Be- + leven : — OE., Anglian Ufan, short f. 
gelif an, 2^0.010.. Teut. vb, ; — OTeut. ^galaubian 
to believe, i.galaub - ' dear, pleasing ’ ; cf. Goth. 
liuhan, Teut. root ^lut>-, Aryan lubh-, to hold 
dear, whence also Love, Lief. The hist, form 
is heleeve. Believe is prob. after relieve (from 
Fr.).] I. intr. i. To have confidence or faith 
in, and consequently to rely upon. Const, hi, 
and (in theol.lang.) on. Also absol. t2. To 
give credence ^£7. Repl. by 11. i, 2. -1647. 3. 

ellipt. To believe in (a person or thing), i. e, in 
its existence or occurrence '^716.^ 
t, I Beleue in God the father almightie Bk. Com. 
Pr, To b. in human nature Mozley, universal suf- 
frage {mod,). absol. Be not afraid, onely beleeuc 
Mark V. 36. 3. To b. in ghosts, the sea serpent {mod.). 

II. trans, i. To give credence to (a person in 
making statements, etc.). Obj. orig. dat. ME. 
3. To give credence to (a statement) ME. 3. 
With cl. or inf. phrase : To hold it as true 
ihat . , to think ME. t 4 . To hold as true the 
existence of. (Now expressed by I. 3.) -1732. 

I. A man. . who deserves to be believed Clarendon. 
2- Beleeving lies Against his Maker Milt, jP.Z. x.42. 

3. Our Conqu’ror whom I now Of force b. Almighty 
Milt. P.L.i. 144. 4. To b. a God Swift. Hence 

Believing nil, sb. the having faith ; confidence t the 
acceptance of a statement as true ; ppl. a, that believes, 
or has faith. Belie'vlngly adv. 

Believer (bilrvai). 1549. [f. prec. 4 - -erL] 
One who believes. a. One who has faith in 
the doctrines of religion; esp. a Christian, b. 
gen. One who believes in (or of) anything 1600. 
Thou diddest open the kyngdome of heauen to all 


6 (Ger, K<7‘ln). d (Fr. li (Get. Mwller). ii (Fr. di^ne). v (c«rl). e (e») (th^re), e (^i) (r«a). ^ (Fr. flr^re). 0 (fzr, dortk). 
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beleueis 3^, Cam. Pr. A b. in the rights and power | 
of the crowTi Green. 

Beli'glita z;. Now <//«/. ]ME. [See Be-. j Tc 
light up. 

Belike (bi’lsi'k'J. 1533. [? f. be = By -r Like 
a. OT sb.'t ?‘ By what seems A. adv. Tc 
appearance, probably; possibl>% var. tBeli’ke- 


Bell, 27.3 "Sow dial. 1598. [Goes with Bell t-ing^.] 1, The 
L*' inir. To bubble. The cry of deer ii 

^11 (bel), 27.4 [OE. beiian to bellow ; cf. the rutting season 


.r -IN’G t.] j. The roaring of animals. 2. spec. 
The cry of deer in rutting time; hence ellipt. 
the rutting season. Occas. aitrib, 1513. 


Bellow.] i. intr. To bellow, roar, a, spec. 
: By -r Like Of the cry of deer in rutting time i486. 3- 

A. cdv. To irans. To bellow forth 1596. 
ar. tBeli’ke- Bell, 1721. [f. Bell i. trans. To 


Belli 'potent, O'. 1635. {sA.'LMlipoUntem.'l 
Mighty in war. {Obs. in serious use.) 
Bellman (be-lm^n). ME. [f. Bell sb.'^] 
I, A man who rings a bell; esp. a towm-crier. 


fB. adj. Like, likely {ia do something) furnish with a bell 1762. 3. To cause to bulge (Formerly a bellman also acted as night-watch- 


fBeli'me, o. 1555. [See Be- 6.] To cover, 
or entangle, as with bird-lime -1674, 


out 1870. 

X. To b. ike cai : to hang a bell round the cat’s neck, 
so as to be warned of its approach, as the mice pro- 


Belittle (bili't’l), 2». 1796. [See Be-. Orig. periloxis part in any movement, 

U. S.] I. To diminish in size. 3. To dwarf ;| BeUadoiina (bedHid^-na). 1597. [mod.L. ; 


man, and called the hours.) tn. He who 
‘ bears the bell ' ; the best (rare) 1617. 

I. The b. came by . . and cried ‘ Past one of the clock, 

u r ... J, 


posed to do in the fable, and esp. to undertake the ^ cold’ frosty, windy morning ’ Pepys. 
p^ilous part in any movement, Be-H-me tab I54I. An alloy of aboUt 4 


1850. 3. To depreciate 1862. ^ a. It. ‘fair lady*.] i- Boi. The specific name 

3. The Times in 1S09 belittled the victory of Tala- of the Deadly Nightshade {Airopa B.), occas. 
vera iSSi. Hence Belrttlement. ^ ^ Xhe leaves and root of 

tBeli-ve, biliye, blive, [OE.^^/-, belifan this plant, and the drug thence prepared, the 
: — OTeut, ^bilidan, f, bi~‘, + ‘to re- active principle of which is atropine 1788. 

mam Cf. mod.G. blezben, and its Eng. repr. i. Bella-donna. .so called because the Italian ladies 


mam Cf. mod.G, blezben, and its Eng. repr. 
Leave.] intr. To remain -1483. 




If, be live, f. be, hi, prep. ^ life, live, dat Bellarmine (b^iriajmfn). Now^A/. 1719. 

i-,f Its 1 * lit 'with ’ • r>f nmi-ir onrl I ' . . ‘ , 


iuaia^'na;. 1597. moQ-L.. ; p^j-ts of copper to one of tin, of which bells are 
I. Boi, The specific name macie. Also attrih. 
htshade {Airopa B.), occas. BcU-metaZ orCi stannite, which has the appearance 
Med. The leaves and root of of bell-metal. 

i drug thence prepared, the Bellon (bedan). 1794. Lead-colic, 
which is atropine 1788. _ Bellcma (belJu'na). 1605. [L., f. belhim.'] 

called because the Italian ladies Name of the goddess of W'ar; also irans f 

make a cosmetic from the juice Pultney. Bella- ^ r .. actArnirlc: 

donna Lay, A^^ryllU £^t!ado^na, a native of the in preofe Mad. r. iL 54. 

daimfn). Now^A/. 1719. Belloot, belote (baz7't, belJnt). 1866. [ad. 


Soon; anon, (Still .SV.) 1616. 


fBelk, 27. Dial, form of Belch ; esp,^ To D’URncy.^ 


likeness of Cardinal BeUarmine. 

Jugs, Mugs, and Pitchers, and Bellarmines of State 


Bellow (be*kn), v. [OE. bylgiany ME. bel- 
Tven, of uncertain etym. Cf. Bell v,^'] i. 


boil, to throb. BeU-bird (bedboid). 1848. [f. Bell prop. To roar as a bull. 2. tJsed of other ani- 

Bell (bel), 5^.^ [Com. LG. ; OE, belle ^ perh. A name given to two birds, the Procnias ca- mals i486. 3. Of human beings : To cry in a 

from root of Bell v.^ to make a loud noise.] runculaia or Campanero of and the loud and deep voice ; to roar {depreciative or 

I. A hollow body of cast metal, usu. of the form Myzaniha melanophrys of Australia, both hav- joc .) ; also to roar from pain 1602. Also irans. 

' ' Ith a recurving brim, ^ bell-like note. 4. Of thunder, cannon, etc. : To make a loud 


of an inverted deep cup wdth a recurving brim, ^ bell-like note. 4, Of thunder, cannon, etc. : To make a loud 

which rings, by the vibration of its whole cir- Belle (bel). 1622. [a. mod.F., OF. beUi-- hollow noise; to roar ME. Also with obj. 1706. 
cumference, when struck by a clapper, or ham- L. fem.; see Beau, Bel.] A. adj. fi. i. lupiter Became a Bull, and bellow'd 71 iv. 

mer suspended within. 2. j/ec. A bell rung to Handsome 1668. 3. In Fr. phrases, occas. used 
wUthelfours: thebellofactoME. KaL. m Eng. as A brilliant gahenyg; A 

The bell which is struck on shipboard, eveiy dameh€lit, A the tender papion 1698. ^ ^ lowde as beloweth wynde in 

half-hour, to indicate the number of half-hours B. sb. A handsome woman ; a reigning beauty ^eiie Chaucer. Hence Bedlower. 


of the watch which have passed ; a period of 1622.^ 


half-an-hour thus indicated 1836. 3. transf. 

Applied to any object or part shaped like a bell ; 
hence Blue-B., Harebell, etc. i6ro. 4. Ar- 


sb. The b. of all Paris last winter O. Meredith. 
Belled (held), ppl. a, 1833. [f. Bell j^.or 
v.'l I. Furnished with a bell or bells. Often in 


Be*llow, sb. 1779. [f. prec. vb.] The roar 
of a bull. Also transf. of human beings, can- 
non, thunder, a stonn, etc. 

Bellows (be*Laz, bedss), sb. OE. [Now 


chit. The naked vase or corbeille of the Corin- c^b. 2. M-flowered. Often in comb. 1850. OE.'bl!ksi-bel{i)g ‘blow- 

thian or Composite capitals 1848. 5- (usn. Bellenc, oelenc (beie-nk), and jA 1757. in^.bagk reduced later to belz, bylz. by Hz. 


in pi.) An instrument consisting of a number [a. F., ad. (ult.) Arab, balllaf,'] The fruit of 
of long metal bars or tubes of various lengths, Terminalia Bellerdca, or Bastard Myrobolan, 


ing-bag‘, reduced later to hylig, 

whence ME. beli, hely, buly, the same wa. as 
Belly, q. v. In the i6th c. the northern form 
belu, belw, with pi. belwes, helovoes, bellows, be- 


which when struck with a hammer give out ii^orted from India for use as a dye. pi. belwes, helowes, bellows, be- 

sounds resembling those of different-sired bells, H Belles-lettres (bed 1710. [Fr.; came established as the lit. form.] An instru- 

== Carillon 3. ‘ fine letters parallel to beaux arH; embracing ment or machine constructed to furnish a strong 

Phrases. To hear the i. x to take the first place (cf. grammar, rhetoric, and poetry.] Elegant litera- blast of air. In its simplest form, it consists of 
Bell-wether). To\bear or entry away the b.x to ture or literary studies; formerly = ‘the hu- upper and lower board joined by flexible 
carry off the priae (perh. a golden or silver belief manities’, Ufene humaniores. Now=‘litera- leather sides, enclosing a cavity, and furnished 

as a prize in races, etc.). The two phr^es have been ture’; and esp. applied to light literature, or a valve ooenina inwards through which 

confused. Byb. and book, book andb. (i.e. those used ... rvf 15t™rv«;tnriv • vaive opening inwams, tnrougn wnicn 

in the service of the mass) : a mediasval oath. To the assth^cs of liter^ Study, -^ence Belle t- an enters, filling and expanding the cavity, and 


conmsea. jsy 0. ana oooaz, 000/e ana 0. {i.e. most ussq fU,. ^.c+Vipi-iVc nf lit/frarvctnriv “ — ’T,. ........ 

in the service of the mass) : a mediasval oath. To the assth^cs of liter^ Study. -Wence Belle t- air enters, filling and expanding the cavity, and 

curse by b.y book, and candle : Tctevvlns to z. (Qxrm of -lettrist, one devoted to Delles-Iettres. with a nozzle, through which the air is forced out 

excommunication which ended ‘Doe to the book, Belletri'stic of or pertaining to belles-lettres, when the machine is compressed. Used to blow 
quench the ^ndle, ring the b.!’ Also used as a Bell-flower (bed, flauoi, -flauai). 1578. [f. a fire, to supply air to an organ, etc. Often, with 

Any plant of thc genus Campanula, reference to the two halves or handles, called <i 

rarely as sing... Alsoyf,?. 

.■h..nTi4TTiair-niftR..ariiu-iflis.tb^-pv,wr-. F>e‘ll-110USe. aud OE. [f. Bell 2. The expansible part of a camera 1884. 3. 


. and died. OE. [f. Bell 


^ /azvyfj., rarely as sing., a Alsoyf^. 

C<7m^, ctc.tb.-animalcules, -animals, theFhnfi- -^‘U-BOUSe. a:r^rA.and^/2a/. OE. [f. Bell 2. The expansible part of a camera 1884. 3. 

cY//iliar, infusoria having a b.-shaped body on a long ~ Belfry 4. Hydrostatic Bellows', see HYDROSTATIC, 

flexible stalk J -binder, the large Wild Convolvulus fBe*llitX)Iie. rare. 1579- [? corrupt f.F. x. Thou., like a b., swell’st thy face Dryden. Jig. 

or Bindweed ; -boat, one with a b. which rings as the bonne, OF perversion of BoNNIBEL.] A Keats. 

vessel is moved by the waves, and thus gives warning ; bonnv lass ^ Comb, h.^fish, Cen/riscus Scolopax, from its shzpe, 

so.bnoy;.crantakindofleverforcoiMunica.tii)^8: o-Be-lUc ^ a r-;ia fa F bellioue ad I tBe-UOWS,0. a-a^. 1605. [f- prec.] Toblow 
motion from one bell-wire to another lying at right T-Dc iiic, cu, a. 1513- l^a. r, oeuique, aa. L,. # -T'7dR ^ 


cY//if£ar, infusoria having a b.-shaped body on a long ~ BELFRY 4. 

flexible stalk j -binder, the large Wild Convolvulus fBe*llitX)Iie. rare. 1579. corrupt f. F. 


motion from one bell-wire to another lying at right -at, a, 1513- OeiLiquC, aa. L,. 

angles to it ; also attrib, ; -founder, a caster or maker bellicus. ] Of or pertainingto war; warlike--i68o. 
of bells ; -gable, one in which bells are hung j -glass, Bellicosc (be likfftt‘s), a. ME. [ad, L. belli- 
a b.-shapedglass, used to protcctplants; -hanger, one cosus. j Inclined to war or fighting; warlike. 

Ourio^.boue,JnAlbIon.hipl4!t..Thepe,. 


Comb, b.-fish, Ceniriscus Scolopax, from its shape, 
f Bellows, 27. rare. 1605. Toblow 

(with bellows) -1748. 

fBellrags. 1548. Herb. A water plant, Ac/y- 
turtium amphibiutn (Britten). 

Bell-tongue; see Biltong. 


TorinddSB, named from their outline*when at rest] B©lll©d (be lid), ppl. a. 1475* [^* Belly v , brutal --1731. 

pepper, a spedes of Capsicum (C.grossum), named or J^.] I. Having a belly. Often in Comb., The animal and b. life Atterbury. 

from the shape of the fruit? -polype (~ e.g. b. Corpulent 1532. Alsoyf^. Bell-wetlier (be'lweSsi). ME. [f. BELL 

cwZ?) ; -pnE, a handle or cord attached to a h.-wire ; i. The Colt. .Sharp headed. Barrel belly ’a, broadly i, - - . 

-ringer, one who nngs a church or town b. ; -roof, backed Dryden. B. monks 1532. neck a 1 

Belligeren«(belMserens). 1814.rf.BELU. (Mostly 
and the abacus (cf. 4); -tent, one resembling a t. in GERENT a.j The carrying OU Of hoSUllties; BcUyS 
shape : -tower; -trap, a bell-shaped stench-trap. also = next. Any pla 

1594- r? A transf. pse of Dree.. BelU-gerency. Also-ancy. 1863. [f. as inU.S. 


t. The leading sheep of a flock, on whose 
bell is hung 1440. a. Jig. A leader. 


Belligerence(belrd3erens).i8i4.[f.BELLi- {yiosdy contemptuous.) ME. 


GERENT a.} The cairying on of hostilities; 
also = next. 


Bellwort (bedwmt). 1884. [f. Bell r^.i] 
Any plant of the N.O. Campanulace$e. Also, 


BdLr*.2 1594- [5 A transf. nse of prec., Bem-gerencjr. Also -ailcy. 1863. [f. as in U. k, a name for the genus Vvularia. 
from its shape.] The strobile of the hop plant. The position or status of a belUgerent. Belly (be*li), sb. [ME, bali, ^^/z:-OE. 

So BeU zf.i, to be, begin to be, in b. 1574. Belligerent (beli-dgMnt). 1577. [The bxl{i)i, b^l{i)g, ‘bag, skin', Goth, balgs 

Bell, sb.^ Now chiefly .5V. and dial. 148^. ®^rher belligerant was ad. L. belligeraniem, OTeut. Halgi-z, f. belgan, pa. t. balg, to be in- 


[Cf. mod. Du. bell] A bubble. 


belligerare. The cunrent sp. is erron.; but cf. flated. See also Bellows. The sense ‘ belly ‘ 


Bell,y6.4 1510. Ff. Bell 27.4-1 Theervofa -A- i. Waging regular recog- is Eng. only.] ti- A bag, purse, pod, husk 

stag or buck ^ruttine time ^ cryoia ^ed war. .Mso/.f. or 1809. a.aitnd. OE.only. fa. The body -ME. 3. That part 
+&lLn»l'l o2P, MW ra Of or pertaimng to belligerents 1865. B.si.A of the human body which lies between the 

L,r OF re ”^“0“. Party, or person waging regular war breast and the thighs, and contains the bowels; 

S‘a Ml) -1^ "P ^®39- ^ , the abdomen. (The ordinary mod. sense.) ME. 

(ffc aboil) 1664. AUoJ^. Belling (be-llg), vdl. sb. 1440. [f. Bell p.* 4. The under part of the body of animals 1440. 

a (pass), an (l(?«d). » (c«t), ^(Fr. chef). 9 (ev«). 9i(/,4yr). 9 (Fr. eaa dr vie), i (s»t). » (Psychr). j (what), p(gat). 
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5. That part of the body which receives food; 
the stomach with its adjuncts ME. 6. The 
bowels ME. 7. The womb 1440. 8. The ‘ in- 
side' of the body 149 £. 9* The interior (of 

things material and immatenal) 1535. 10. The 

bulging part, e.g- of a bottle, a \em of ore, a 
muscle, etc, 1591. 11. A concave surface, e,g. 

the belly of a sail 1607. 12. The front, inner, 

or lower surface of anything, as opp. to the 
back\ e,g. the upper plate of the sounding box of 
a violin, etc. ; the sound-board of a piano 1790. 

3, The Itistice in faire round E. A, K, L. n, vii. 154. 
4. A. .Serpent on his b. prone Milt. Z.. x. 514. S 
The b. is not filled with fair words Pro 7 ?, Whose God 
is their beiy Phil. iii. 19. Evj’Il beastes, and slowe 
belies TiL 1. 12. To work for the Backs and Bellies 
of the People 1719. 8. lonas in the bely of the fy^h 

yanak ii. i. 9. Out of the beiy off hell I cried 
Jonah il 2. 

Comb. : b.-ache, the colic in the bowels ; -bound 
constipated ; -brace, a cross-brace passing beneath 
the steam-boiler of a locomoti\ e j f-cheat {slang)^ 
food; also, an apron; t-doublet, one covering the 
b. ; -fretting, pain in a horse’s b. ; also, the g^ling 
of a horse’s b. with a girth ; -gut, a slothful glutton ; 
-guy {NauDi a tackle applied half-way up sheers ; 
-pincbed pinched with hunger; f-slave, a 
glutton ; -stay \Naut.\ a stay used half-mast down. 

Belly (be*li), v, 1606. [f. prec.] i. To 

cause to swell out. 3. inir. To bulge or swell 
out 1624. ts- To become corpulent -1772. 

3. I begin to b., I think Shadwell. 

Be*lly-band. 1523. [f. Belly i. The 
band which passes round the belly of a horse 
in harness, to check the play of the shafts. 2, 
Naut. A strip of canvas stitched across a sail, 
to strengthen it i860. 3. The piece of string 

on the face of a kite to which the ball of twine 
is attached. 

fBe^Uy-dieer, i 549* [f. as prec.] i. 
'The gratification of the belly ->1650. 3. concr. 

\^ands -1699. tBe*lly-clieer v, intr, to feast. 

Belly-ftil (be-liiful). 1535* [f* as prec.] i. 
One’s fill of food 1573. s. A sufficiency; as 
much as one cares to take. (Now coarse.) 

X, I never once had my b., even of dry bread 
Smollett, a. BellyfuUs of Sermons 1705. 

Belly-god (bediigp-d). 1540. [f. as prec.] 
One who makes his belly his god; a glutton. 
fBe-lly-piece. 1591. [f. as prec.] I. The 
peritoneum -1659. apron 1689. 3. The 

piece forming the belly of a violin, etc, 1609. 

Be‘lly->ti mber. 1607. [f. as prec.] Food. 
(Not now in serious use.) 
f BelO'Ck, zf. [See Be- 2.] Intens. of Lock. 
Meas, for M. V. 210. 

Belomancy (be*bmaensi). 1646. [f. Gr. /Se- 
Xos + jJLavrua. ] Divination by means of arrows. 

Belong (bfV*g), v. [ME. bi-, belongen, app. 
intensive of longen\ see Long i'.^] i. intr.lLO 
go along with, as an adjunct, function, or duty; 
to pertain to. Also impers. or with subject tt. 
3. To pertain, concern, or relate to (arch,) ME. 
3. To be the rightful possession of. Const, to; 
occas. w. indirect obf. ME. b. To be a property 
or attribute of 1662, 4. To be connected with; 

to form a part or appendage of ME. 

I. Wee know what belongs to a Watch Much Ado 
HI. ixL 40. Here . . it doth not well b. To speak Keats. 
a. All that belongs to this Cymb. v. v. 147. 3. Property 
belonging to another state 1852. If motion doth b. to 
it 1662. 4. Tob. to a parish Caxton, to the Lady Olluia 
Shaks., to a period 1875, to the rank and file 1884. 

Belonging (bnp’qig\ vbl, sb. 1603. [f. 
prec. 4- -ING^. Perh. the pi. belongings was 
orig. taken from pr. pple,, — ‘things belonging’.] 
Usu. in pi, only. i. Circumstances connected 
with a person or thing, a. Goods, effects 1817. 
3. Relatives 1852. 4. A thing forming a part, 

appendage, or accessory of another 1863. 

1. Thy selfe and thy belongings Are not thine owne 
so proper Meas. for M, i. i. 30. *. Collecting their 

belongings 1871. 3. To be trouble enough to one's 

belongings Dickens. 

Belonite (bedfeit). 1879. [f. L. belone, a. 
Gr.] Min. A mineral variety occurring in mi- 
croscopic needle-shaped crystals. 

BelOTd, V, 1586. [See Be- 5.] I. To ad- 
dress as * my lord a. To act the lord over. 
Belove (b/liPw), v. [ME. hiluven^^ 4 oven. 
Cf. Ger. belieben,'] 1 1 • To be pi easing ME. 
only, 3. To love. Now only in pass, ME. 
Beloved (bil»*ved, -It^wd). ME. [f. p^ec.^' 

b (Ger. Kb'ln), ii (F r. ptfw). ii (Qer. M*;dler). 


-EDh] A. ppl. adj 'Loved. ( Often etc.}. 

Dearly b. brethren Bh. Com. Pr, 

B. sb, (cf. dear.) One wno is beloved 1526. 

What is thy beioued more then another beloued 
Son£- V. 9, 

Below (bn<?a*). [f. Be frep, + Low a, (in 

ME. lo^, loogh). Rare (and only as adv.) in ME. 
App. a var. of a-lcnae Alow, parallel to an-high 
(now on high); cf. a-fore^ before.') A. (without 
obj.) adv. 1. ge7i. In or to a lower posiuon, lower 
down ; also Jig. ; hence ^ later in a book or 
writing ; at the foot of the page 1694. 2. a. 

Under heaven ; on earth (arch, or poet^ ^ 574 - 
b. Under the earth; in Hades, in hell 1610. c. 
On a lower floor ; in or into the cabin or hold 
of a ship 1598. 

I. The child . . leaped . . into the flood h. Goldsm. 
fig. The judgment of the Court b. 1884, 2. Man 

wants but little here b. Goldsm. Or Phosbus Steeds 
are founderd Or Night kept chain’d b. Temp. iv.i. 31. 

B. (with o\dy)prep, i. Lower in position than 
1575* Also jig, 3 . Lower on a slope than ; 
farther down a valley or stream than ; nearer 
(what is considered) the bottom of a room than 
1603. 3, Deeper than. Also fig, 1849, 4. 

Underneath 1605. 5. Lower in a graduated 

scale than ; hence fig. lower in rank, dignity, or 
station than 1601; infenor to 1711. 6. = Be- 

neath 1637. 

I. B. the snow-line 1849. B.-sialrs (now usu. down- 
stairs) i on or to the floor b., esp. the ground-floor. 

2. B. the gangway sat a strong Radical party 1885. 

3. At a small depth b, the surface 1849. 5. B, par 

1788, Zero 1849, the average 1884. fig. To dress b. 
oneself Lamb. 6. A compiler, .who thinks no fact b. 
his regard Halzjum. 

fBedsire. ME. [f. Bel - h Sire; cf. beldame.'] 
A grandfather; an ancestor -1631. 
fBe-lswagger. Also belly-. 1592. [?a 
contr. of belly-swagger,] A swaggering gallant 
or bully; a whoremonger, pimp -1775. 

Belt (belt), sb. [Com. 'Tent. : OE. prob. 

: — OTeut. Haltjo-z, ad. L. balteus. ] 1. A broad- 
ish fiat strip of leather, etc., used to gird the 
person, and to support articles of use or orna- 
ment ; b. esp. one worn as a mark of rank or 
distinction ME. Also fig, 3. iransf, A broad- ^ 
ish strip or stripe, or a continuous series of! 
objects, engirdling something 1664. 3. Meek. 

A broad flat strap, passing round two wheels 
or shafts, and communicating motion from 
one to the other 1795. 4. A broadish flexible 
strap. (The idea of girdling here begins to 
be lost.) 1672. 5. A tract or district long in 

proportion to its breadth 1808. b. Arch, 'A 
course of stones projecting from the naked, 
either moulded, plain, or fluted ’ (Gwilt). c. 
Naval Arch. A series of thick iron plates run- 
ning along the water-line in armoured vessels 
1885. 

I. The champion’s b* Thackeray, fig. Within the 
b. of rule Macb. v. ii, 17. Phr. To hit below the b, ; 
fig. to act unfairly in any contest. 2. A b. of ice 
Southey, of Scotch firs 1834. The body of Jupiter is 
surrounded by several partial faint substances called 
Belts 1787. S. A range or b. about forty degrees 
broad, across the old continent 1808. Grefi and Little 
Belts ; two channels leading to the Baltic, 

Comb . ; b.-lacing, thongs for lacing together the 
ends of machine belts; -saw band-saw i see 
Band jA®) ; -wise adv. in the manner of a b. 

Belt (belt), ME. [f. Belt ^< 5 .l] i. To 
gird with or as with a belt; to fasten on with a 
belt, .^so refi. a. To thrash with a belt. Cf. 
to strap, 1649. 3. To shear, as the buttoclcs 

and tails of sheep 1523. 

I transf They b. him round with hearts undaunted 
WoRDSW. 3. Belting of sheep, is the dressing of them 
from filth Holme. 

Beltane (bedt/n). ME. [Lowland Sc, f. 
Gael, beallfainn, the first of May. ] i. The first 
day of May (reckoned since 1752 according to 
Old Style) ; Old May-day. The quarter-days 
anciently in Scotland were Hallowmas, Candle- 
mas, Beltane, and Lammas. [ 1 2. An ancient 
Celtic anniversarycelebrationonMay-day, when 
great bonfires were kindled on the hills 1772. 

a. For him thy b. yet may bum Byron, aitrih. The 
shepherd lights his b. fire Scott. 

Belted (be-ltM),///. 1483- [f. Belt 37., 

sb.] ' 1. Wearing, or girded with, a belt; spec. 
as the cincture of an earl or knight; fastened on 
by means of a belt. a. Furnished with a belt 
or belts ; marked by bands of colour 1785* 

I. A prince can mak a b, knight Burns. 2. B. 

). (Ft, di/^ne). » (c«rl). e (e®) (thtfre). e 


cruisers 1584. B. cattle: a Dutch breed of black 
cattle with a broad band of uhite round the middle. 

Belting ^ be* liig), 5^. 1567. [f. Belt??., 
sd.'\ 1, The action of the vb, 3. concr. Belts 

collectively, or the material for making them; 
also, a belt. 

tBeltie. rare. 1474. [a. OF,, ad. L. heiua^ 
bellua.] A great beast; spec, a whale -1572. 

]{ Beluga (b/h^’ga). 1591. [In sense 1, a. 

Russ, beluga; in sense 2, a. Russ. /tf/fi'Xcz; 
both f. belo- white.] 1. The Great or Hausen 
Sturgeon [Acipenserhnso), found in the Caspian 
and Black Seas. 3 . The white Whale [Del- 
phinapterus leucas), an animal of the Dolphin 
family, found in herds in the Northern Seas. 
Belute (bni«*t), z/. 1760. [f. Be- + Lute, 
ad. L. luium.] 'To cover with mud. 
Belvedere (belv/dH-j). 1596. [a. It, f. hel, 
heilo^ beautiful + vedere sight. The Eng. pro- 
nunc, perh. follows the Fr. belvidhre.] i. y 4 r- 
chit. A raised turret or lantern on the top of a 
house, or a summer-house erected on an emi- 
nence, commanding a fine view. s. Hort. A 
plant, Kochia scopana (N.O. Chenopodiacex)^ 
also called Summer Cypress 1597. 

z. Apollo B., a . . statue of Apollo . . placed . . in the B. 
of the Vatican 1834, 

Belzebub, var. of Beelzebub. 
llBema (brma). 1683. [a. Gr. lit * a 
step ' (f. ;Sa- go) ; hence, a raised place to speak 
from; whence, the apse or chancel of a basilica,] 
I. Eccles. Aniiq. The altar part or sanctuary in 
ancient churches; the chancel. 3. Gk. Aniiq. 
The platform from which Athenian orators 
spoke 1820. 

Bemad (bihias-d), v, 1605. [See Be- 2.] 
To make mad. 

Unnatural and bemadding sorrow Lear iii. i. 38, 

Bemangle, bema&k, bemaster, bemaul, 
bemazed, etc, ; see Be-, 
fBeme, sb, [OE. bimel] A trumpet --1500. 
Hence tBeme v, to blow on a trumpet; also 
traiisf 

tBemea‘n, v.f ME. [f. 3 /-, Be- 2 + Mean 
t/., OE. mdenan 7 \ To signify -1502. 

Bemean (b/mrn), vA 1651. [See Be- 3.] 
To render mean, to abase, 
fBemee*t, v. T605. [See Be- 2 .] To meet 
with. LearV. i. 20. 

fBemede, v. [OE. bemefan*, prob. recoined 
by Shaks.] To measure. I'am. Shr, iv. iii. 113. 
Bemire (h/msi®'-!), v. 1532. [See Be- 6.] 
To befoul with, or plunge in, mire; pass, to sink 
in the mire (lit. and Jig.), 

I was filthily bemired Swift. Doubt., hemires the 

Bemist (b/ini’st), 1598. [See Be- 6.] To 
involve in, or as in, mist. 

Bemoan (b/in^«*n), v, [OE, bemmnan ; 
see Moan.] To lament (irans. and inir.). 

The children of Israel- . bemoaning the mines of 
Sion Walton. 

Bemo'dk, v, 1607. [See Be- 2.] To flout. 

To gird the Gods—Bemocke the modest Moone 
Cor. I. i. 261. 

fBemoM, 1596. [See Be-.] To bemire. 
Tam. Shr. iv. i. 77. 

fBemol. ME, [a. F. (med.L.. 5 wo//zV).] i. 
Name given to B b, when first introduced into 
the scale, a. By extension : a. A flat 1609. b. 
A semitone 1626. 

j Bemonster (bzlnpnstoi), 2^ 1605. [SccBe- 
5. ] I. To make monstrous, a. To regard as, 
or call a monster 1692, 

tBemou*m, v, [OE. be-^ bimuman.] To 
lament (irans. and inir.) -1622. 

bemud, bemuddle, bemtiffle, 

etc. ; see Be-. 

Bemuse (hlbaiu’z), v, 1735. [See Be- 2.] 
To make utterly muddled, as with drink. 
^ joc. To devote entirely to the Muses, POPE, 
A parson much be-mus’d in beer Pope, 

Ben (ben). Sc. and north. ME. [A dial, 
var. of ME. binne Bin * within ’ : — OE. hinnan^ 
cogn. w. Ger. binnenA] A. adv. Within, to- 
wards the inner part ; esp, in or into the par- 
lour, etc. from the kitchen, (The words hut and’ 
b. had reference originally to houses with only 
one outer door, opening into the kitchen.) b. 
Bui and I , : in the outer and inner apartment, 
in both (or all) parts of the house ME. yLprefi 

(a) (wm). i (Fr. fiwre). 5 (f^G fifrii, earth). , 
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In or into the inner part of 1684. Inner 

1774. B, sk ellipt* The inner room 1791. 
|;B^(ben), 1788. [Gael- OCelt. 

*henno-f Hmdo- ‘ peak, horn '.] A mountain- 
peak, e,g. Ben Nevis. 

Ben (ben), sbP^ I 559 - Arab, ban * the 
ben-tree’,] The winged seed of the Horse- 
radish tree {Moringa pierygjspemia); also called 
b.~nut. Hence Oil of B» 2594. 

Ben, obs. pres, indie., stibj. pi, and inf. of 
Be V. 

tBena*me, v. Ohs* {arch, in pa, pple.) Pa. t. 
and pple. benamed, benempt, benempted, 
£ 0 E, ben^mnan ; cf. mod.G. bincnnen,'\ ti. 
To declare solemnly --1615. ta.To name. 
Spenseh. 3. To name, describe as 1580. 
Bendl (benj]:, sk [Com. Tent. ; OE. bptci— 
OTeut. '*baaki~z; cf. Bank 1* A long 

seat, with or without a back, usually of wood, 
a. The seat where the judges sit in court; the 
judge’s seat, or seat of justice; hence, the 
office of a judge ME. b. HenUt the place w’here 
justice is administered : orig. The {Court of) 
Common. B„ or (later) Common Pleas at West- 
minster, h.dancum; also The {Court of) Kin^s 
or Queen's B,, in which originally the Sovereign 
presided. (These are now divisions of the High 
Court of Judicature.) M E. c. Any court of jus- 
tice 1589. d. The judges or magistrates col- 
lectively, or the judge or magistrate sitting in 
the seat of justice 1592. 3. A seat where per- 

sons sit side by side in some official capacity 
1742. Hence, b. The dignity of occupying such 
a seat. c. The persons collectively who occupy 
such a seat 1600. 4. Anything similar in form 
to a long seat (sense i) : ta. a footstool; b, the 
table at which carpenters, etc, work; c. a 
banker’s counter Ml^ 5. Hence, A collection 
of dogs as exhibited at a show on benches 
{modS 6. 5=BanK2^.1i. J450. 7. Anyconfor- 
mationof earth, stone, etc. which has araisedand 
flat surface 1730. 8. Law, See Free-Bench. 

1. Thy benches of Yuorie Ezeh. xxvii, 6. a. To be 
raised to the b. (mod.), d. The b... smiled 1592, 
3. The b, of bishops i77ij the Treasury b. 1812. 6. 

Vpon a b. couered with greene torves we satte 1551. 
7. A b. or layer of coal I^ymond. 

Comb.: b.-clamp, a vice with sliding- side used to 
force together the parts of work ; -holdfast, -hook, 
an iron hook, sliding in a socket, by which a plank 
may be gripped ; -plane, a joiner’s plane for working 
on a flat surface; -shears, shears used by copper- 
and zinc- workers; -show (see 5); -stop, -strip, a 
strip of wood or metal fixed on a carpenter's b. to rest 
his work against; -table, a low stone seat on the in- 
side of walls, or round the bases of pillars, in churches, 
cloisters, etc. ; -warrant, one issued by a judge, as 
opp- to ^Justice's or ma^isiraU's ivctrrani. 

Hence Bemchlet, a little b., a stool. 

Bendl (benp, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To furnish with benches, a. To seat on 
a bench. Also reft, and intr. 1605. 

f. I-benchedenewewthturvis Chaucer, a. Whom 
I..Haue bench’d, and rear’d to Worship Shaks, 
Bencher (bemjai). 1534. [f.asprec.+-ER^.] 
I. One who sits on a bench (or thwart), a. esp. 
A magistrate, judge, assessor, senator, aider- 
man, etc. {arch,) 1571. 3. spec. One of the 

senior members of the Inns of Court 1582, 

I, O, the benchers phrase*. verba B. Jons. 

Hence Bemchership, the position of a b. in an Inn 
of Court. 

Be*nch-mark. 1864. A surveyor’s mark, 
cut in rock, or other durable material, to indi- 
cate the starting or other point in a fine of 
levels for the determination of altitudes over the 
face of a country. It consists of a broad arrow 
with a horizontal bar through its apex, thus 
When below sea-level, the mark is inverted. 
Bend (bend), [Com. Teut. ; OE. hpnd 
str.fem. (pi. bfnda) OTeut. ^bandfd^, i, hand- 
stem of bindan to Bind. The orig, Eng. wd., 
now replaced by Band Bond, exc. in naut. 
use.] ti. A band, bond, fetter, fl, collect. 
Bonds, imprisonment. -ME. ta. = A damp; 
a connecting piece -iSgS. 3- Naut, A knot, 
used to unite one rope to another, or to some- 
thing else, as the cable b., fisherman's b,^ etc, 
(The only extant sense.) 1769, 

Bend (bend), sh,^ OE. [App. originally 
Eng., as a sense of the prec. wd. Later, identi- 
fied w. OF, bende (mod. Fr. bande ) ; see Band 
J 1 1 . A thin fiat strip adapted to bind round. 
Archit, a scroll or riband -1743, Ner. An 1 
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ordmary drawn from the dexter chief to the 
sinister "base of the shield, containing the fifth, 
or, if charged, the third, part of the field in 
breadth. B. sinister : a similar ordinar>* drawn 
in tne opposite direction : one of the marks of 
bastardy. Cf, Baton. ME. 3. A shape or size 
in which ox- or cow-hides are tanned into 
leather, forming half of a ‘ butt 
2. In b , : placed bendvrise. Parted per b. : divided 
bend wise. 3. B.-leather (orig. north .) : the leather 
ofa b., i.e. the stoutest kind of leather; sole-leather. 
Hence Bemdlet, var. fBemdel, asmaller b. tB e*nd- 
ly, Be*ndwise, /zdvs,mthe position or direction ofa b. 

sb.^ 1475- [a. F. bende (also used), 
var. of baTide.] = Band sbA -1611. 

Bend (bend), sb.^ 1529, [Late deriv. of 
Bend t^.] i. The action of the vb. Bend ; 
bending; bent condition. ta- Inclination of 
the eye in any direction 1601. 3. Turn of 

mind, bent 1591. 4. concr. A thing of bent 

shape; the bent part, e.g. of a river, a road 
1600. 5. A'aut. {pi.) The wales of a ship 1626. 

1. A wave Just on the b. H awthorke. 2. That same 
eye whose b. doth awe the world 7 w 4 C. i. ii. 123. 4. 
The perfection of fishhooks in shank, b. [etc.] 1SS3. 

Bend (bend\ v. Pa. t. and pple. bended, 
bent. [OE. bindan, prob. = ON. benda * to 
join, strain, bend ’. C)Teut. "^bandjan, f. bandjd 
‘ string, band in OE. h^nd. In OE. used only 
in the senses of * to confine and ‘ to bend a 
bow i. e. to hold it in restraint with the string. ] 
ti. To put in bonds OE. only. a. spec. To 
bring into tension by a string (a bow, etc.). 
Also fig. OE. 3. Naut. To tie, fasten on, make 
fast ME. t4. To bring into the shape of a bow ; 
to arch -1655. 5. To bow, curve, crook, inflect. 

U sed only of things which possess some rigidity. 
Now the main sense. ME. 6. intr. To assume 
or receive a curved form, or one in which one 
part is inclined at an angle to the other ME. 
7. spec. Of persons; To bend the body, to stoop, 

e. g. in submission; to bow ME. Alsoyfg. 8, 

trans. To cause to bow, stoop, incline, or relent 
1538. 9. trans. To turn away from the straight 
line; to deflect, turn 1513. ASsofig. 10. intr. 
To incline in any direction ; to trend 1572. 1 1 1 - 
trans. To direct, aim, bring to against, 
upout ai-sZos. Also ^fig. iti*fig> {intr.) To 
direct oneself, turn {arch^ ME ; trans. to direct 
or turn (one’s steps, etc.) 1579. 13. To direct, 

turn, or incline (the eyes, or ears), in the direc- 
tion of anything seen or heard 1581. 

2. Sone there were good bowes ibent 1500. fig. 

They b. their tongue like their bow for lies Ter. lx. 3. 
I am settled, and b. up Each corporal agent to this ter- 
rible feat Macb. i. vii. 79. 3. To b. the cable : to fasten 

it to the ring of the anchor. To b. a sail % to make it 
fast to its proper yard or stay. 4. To b, the brows : 
{prig.) to arch the eyebrows ; {later) to knit the brow; 
to scowl. 5. On knees down bent Gow'er. 6 . Their 
knees b. so, that they are apt to trip 1815. 7. I bent 
down to go in Swift. The sonnes also of them that 
afllicted thee, shall come bending vnto thee Isa. lx. 
14. 8. The spirit of the rustic gentry was not to be 

bent Macaulay. To b. the head or face : to lower it 
by bending the neck, ii. They bent their guns at 
the frigate Cromwell. To be bent : to be intent, deter- 
mined, I*. Thence we came; And-. Thither we b. 
againe AlVs^ Well in. ii. 57, 13. And to my cries.. 

Thine ear with favor h. Milt. 

Hence Bemdable a. Bemded ppl.a. the orig. 
pa. pple,, now semi-arch., and used chiefly in on 
bended hneesj etc. Bemdsome a. flexible. 
fBe^nded, a. ME [f. Bend sb.^] Her, ~ 
Bendy -1572. 

Bender (bemd^i). 1496. [f. Bend v.'\ i. 
He who or that which bends. 2. A pair of 
pliers. t3. A flexor muscle -1668. 4. slang, 

A sixpence 1836. 

+Be*nding, vbl. sb, [f. Bend sbfi"] Decora- 
tion with bends or stripes. Chaucer. 

Bendy (bemdi), a. i486, [ad. OF. bendd] 
see Bend Her, Of a shield : Divided into 
an even number of bends, coloured alternately, 
fBene. [OE bdhtf OTeut. "^bbni-z) 
perh. f. root ba - ' cry’; see Ban. J Prayer, boon; 
esp. prayer to God -ME. 

Beneaped (bfoPpt), ///. a. 1692, [Be- 
6 b.] Left aground by a neaping spring tide. 
Beneath (bihr}>). [OE. bimCan, beneodan, 

f. bi-. Be- + nidan, neot^an, t OTeut. ni}ar 
‘lower, down*; see Nether + -^ana 'from’. 
Orig. an adv.] A. adv. i. gen. In a lower posi- 
tion; = Below adv, i.ME s. = Below <7£/z/. 

2 a, b. ME. 3. Directly below, underneath ME, 


2. Hell from b. is mooued for thee I sa. xiv.^ 9. 3. 

It droppeth as the gentle ram from heaven Upon the 
place b, Merck. V, iv. i. j86. 

B, (with obj.) prep, (Now usu. undler^ or be- 
loir, exc. in sense 7, and fig. uses of 4.) fi. 
gen. In a position lower than. Now usu. Be- 
low prep. I. OE. ». Directly dowm from ; 
under, underneath 3 vIE. 3. Immediately under; 
underneath; hence, concealed by 1611. 4. 

Under, as overborne by pressure; often fig. ME. 
ts. = Below 2. -1704. 6 . fig. = Below 
prep. OE. 7. Unvsorthy of. Better Below. 
1849. 

2. Lands that lye b. another Sun Dryden. 3. The 
waters b. the earth Beut. v. 8. 4 - Gur Country sinks 
b. the yoake Macb. ly. iii. 39. J- So farre b. your 
soft and tender breeding Twel N. v. i. 332. 

[l Benedicite (ben/'dai'sitf). ME. [L. ; 2nd 
pi. imper. of benedicere. Also bendiciie, bensie. ] 
A. inierj, i. Bless you ! 2. Bless us ! Good 

gracious! ME. B. sb. i. Invocation of a bless- 
ing 1610. a. esp. The blessing asked at table. 
(The earliest sense in Eng.) ME. 3. The can- 
ticle in the Book of Common Prayer, known 
also as ‘ 'The Song of the Three Children ' 1661. 
Benedict (bemfdikG. 1576. [ad. L. benedic- 
fus ; see prec.] tA. adj. Blessed, benign ; spec. 
in Med. mildly laxative -1693. f b. Priest b. : 

= Benet, exorcist. B. sb. Also benedick. A 
newly married man; esp, an apparently con- 
firmed bachelor who marries. [From the cha- 
racter of that name. See Much Ado iv. 100 ] 
Benedictine (benidi ktin), 1602. [a. F. 
hinidiciin, f. L. benedictus.'] A. adj. Of or be- 
longing to St. Benedict or the order founded by 
him 1630. B. sb, I. One of the order of monks, 
also known, from their dress, as * Black Monks’, 
founded by St. Benedict about the year 529. 
1602. a. A kind of liqueur 1882. 
Benediction (benicii'kjan). ME. [ad. L. 
bcnedictionem, ) i. The utterance of a blessing ; 
solemn invocation of blessedness upon a person; 
devout expression of a wish for the happiness, 
prosperity, or success of a person or an enter- 
prise: a.g<f^.ME.; b. as officially pronounced, 
esp. at the consecration of an abbot 1638; c. as 
pronounced at the conclusion of divine worship 
1549 ; d, as an expression of thanks ; spec, as 
grace before or after meals 1671; e. as a service 
in the R. C. Ch. 1812. 2. Blessedness 1483. 

1. a. Hold your hand in b. o’re me Lear iv. vii. 58. 
d. The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual b. Wordsw. 2. As if my Trinkets had . . 
brought a b. to the buyer Wint. T. iv. iv. 614. Hence 
Benedi’ctional, a book of forms of b. ; var. Bene- 
dretionary. Benedretory a, of or pertaining to 
the utterance of b, 

Benedictive (benzdi’ktiv), a. 1660. [f, L. 
benedict-, benedicere + -IVE.] i. Tending to 
bless, a. Gram, A form of the Optative Mood 
in Skx., also called the * precative ’ 1841. 
[iBenedi'Ctus. 1552. [L. ; see above.] I. 
The fifth movement in the service of the Mass, 
beginning with the words ’ Benedictus qui venit' 
1880. a. The hymn of Zacharias (Luke i. 68), 
used as a canticle in the Book of Common 
Prayer 1552. 

Benedi'ght. Obs. or arch, ME. [sid.E.bene- 
dicius.'} Blessed. 

Benefiaction (ben/fse'kjon). 1662. [ad. L. 
benefactionem ; see Benefit. ] i. A doing good, 
beneficence; a benefit or blessing, a. esp. The 
bestowal of money for a charitable purpose ; a 
gift, bounty, endowment 1674. 

2. She was liberal in her benefactions to convents 
and colleges Prescott. 

Benefactor (benzTae*ktaj). 1494. [a. L. ; see 
Benefit.] i. One who renders aid to others, 
or to a cause or institution, a. A well-doer 1 603. 

X, A h. of learning Bacon. 2. Meas.fbr M, 11. i 50. 
Hence Bencfa'ctorsUip, the office or action of a b. 
Benefa*ctory a, of or pertaining to a b.; beneficial 
Benefaxtress^ a female b. 

Benefic, ^ (bz‘'ne*fik, -M), a. 1600. [ad. 
L. beneficus, + -AL.] 1. Astral. Of favourable 
influence. 3. gen. Beneficent, kindly 1641. 
Benefice (be-nifis). ME. [a. OF., ad. L. 
beneficium.] fi. A kindness, favour; a grace 
or indulgence --1677. s*. Favourable influence 

or operation; advantage, protection. IjlowHisi. 
ME. ts. Beneficial property or action (as of 
natural causes) -1652. 4. Land granted in 
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feudal tenure ; a fief. (Only as tr. L. henejicium.) 
1753. 5. esp. An ecclesiastical living ME. 

^ B, of clergy ; see Benefit 3 b 4. Benences . . 
were grants of Roman provincial land to be bolden . . 
on condition of military sendee Maine. 3- Then he 
dreames of anotner b. Ron^ c§* ^uL i. iv. 81. Hence 
Be’nefice v. to endow or invest with a church living. 
Be*neficed ppl. a, holding a b. 

Beneficence '^b/he-f/sens). 1531. [ad, L. 
benejicentia.'] i. Doing good, active kindness, 
a. concr» A benefaction 1654. 

1. La.v itself is only b. acting by a rule Burke. 

fBene-ficency. 1576. [See prec.] The 
quality of being beneficent -1682. 

Beneficent (bzhe*fisent), a. 1616. [f. L. 

beneficent-, whence heneficentior^ compar. of 
beneficus, Ci, magnificent.^ Doing good, per- 
forming kind deeds. (Replacing beneficial in 
this sense.) 

A b. genius 1879. That b. luminary the Sun 1772. 
So Bene ficemtial a. of or pertaining to beneficence. 
Beneficently adv. 

Beneficial (benifi-Jal), a. 1494. [a. F., ad. 
1 ^. beneficialem, f. beneficiutn,'] ti. = Benefi- 
cent “1658. 2. Of benefit 1494. 3* Law, a.. 

Of or pertaining to a benefice; beneficed. Now 
//ist. 1592. b. Of or pertaining to the usufruct 
of property; enjoying the usufruct 1844. 

2. These '^neficiall Newes OtA ii. ii. 7. 3* -A- h. 

owner J. Williams, interest Keble. Hence Bene* 
fi*ciai-ly adv.y -ness. 

Beneficiary (benifi-Jiari). 1611. [ad. L. 

heneficiarius\ cf. F. bd 7 tifictaire.~\ A, adj. Hold- 
ing, held as, or pertaining to the holding of a 
benefice : spec, feudatory 1626. 

B. sb, I. The holder of a fief ; a feudatory 
1611. 2. The holder of an eccles. living 1641. 

3. A debtor to another's bounty 1662. 

2. Your Beneficiaries the Priests Milt. 3. Content 
to be a b. of society— to receive favors and confer none 
Holland. 

Beneficiate (beni'fi’Jiiit), v, 1871. [f. Sp. 
beneficiar to benefit from a mine.] Min, To 
reduce (pres). Hence Beneficia*tion. 
[Beuencience, -ficiency, -ficient, erron. ff. 
of Beneficence, etc., ong. misprints.] 

Benefit (bem/fit), sb, [ME. henfety a. AF., 
= Fr. bienfait : — L. benef actum. ] ti. A thing 
well done; agooddeed-i8ii. 2. A kind deed; 
a favour, giftjarcb.) ME. ' 3. Advantage, profit, 
good, (The ordinary sense.) 1512. b. Law, 
The advantage of belonging to aprivileged order 
which was exemptedfrom the jurisdiction or sen- 
tence of the ordinary courts of law : in B. of Clergy, 
B, of Peerage', see Clergy, Peerage. 1488. 

c. Pecuniary profit 1592. 4. Hence a. A thea- 

trical performance the receipts from which are 
given to a particular actor, etc. 1709. tb. A 
prize in a lottery; a winning ticket -1715. tc. 
A Benefice (sense 5), an endowment -1719. 

d. The pecuniary assistance, etc. to which an 
insured person is entitled 1911. 

2. Her [Fortune’s] benefits are mightily misplaced 
A,Y,L, I, ii. 37. 3. To labour for the b. of mankind 
Johnson. The b. of the doubt (modi), of the contract 
1885. 4. She was going to have a b. and appear as , 

Ophelia Thackeray. 

Benefit (bem^fiO, v, 1549. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
trans. To do good to, to be of advantage or 
profit to ; to improve, help forward. 2. infr. 
(for refii) To receive benefit 1613. 

1. A system, .which injures our interests without 
benefiting those of the colonies Lubbock. Hence 
Bemefiter, he who confers, or derives benefit. 
fBene'ine, v, [OE. bi-^ hen&man, deriv. of 
hineman, pa. t. benam. Or ?var, of Benim.] 
To deprive (with^^«.); to take away -1562. 

Benempt,^ obs. pa. t. and pple. of Bename. 
tBeneplacit. rare. 1643. [ad. late L. bene- 
placiium,'] Good pleasure, gracious purpose. 

Benet (be*net), j A ME, [p, OF. beneit {modi. 
F. bdnii ) : — L. benedictus; see Benedict.] The 
third of the four lesser orders in the R C.Ch., 
one of whose functions was the exorcizing of 
evil spirits. 

Benet (bihe't), v, 1602. [See Be- 6.] To 
cover as with, or catch in, a net, \JsM.fig. 
fBeneurous, a, [a. OF. beneureus (mod. 
bie?ikeureux ). ) Happy, blessed. Caxton. 
Benevolence (briaew^J^lens). ME. [a. OF. 
benivolence, ad. L. benevolentia\ see Benevo- 
lent.] I, Disposition to do good, kindness, 
generosity, charitable feeling (towards man- 


kind). ta. Affection, goodwill (towards an- 
other) -1817. 3. concr. An act of kindness; a 

gift of money; a charitable contribution ISilR. 
4. Png. Hist. A forced loan levied, without legal 
authority, by the kings of England on their 
subjects. First so called in 1473. Loosely, any 
similar imposition. 1483. 

I. Sauer of vs by thy beneuolence Chaucer. 2. + To 
do one's b . : to lend one’s friendly offices. I will be 
glad to do my b. Merry W. i. i. 32. 4. Perchance 

very many gave that b. with evil will 1534, 

fBene-volency. 1540. [See prec.] The 
quality of being benevolent; also concr. a gift 
of money -1766. 

Benevolent (brhe'vdlent), tr. 1482. [a. OF. 
benivolent, benvolent, ad. L. bene volentem.'] 1, 
Desirous of the good of others, of a kindly dis- 
position, charitable, generous, a. Well-wdsh- 
ing to, unto ( = L. bene volens) 1502. 

1. Beloued old man i b. as wise Pope, iransf. The 
b. Heat of the Sun Hale. Hence Benevolently 

adv. tBene'volous a. Astral, auspicious. 
Bengal (bengg*!). Name of a province of 
Hindustan. Hence x. Applied to piece goods 
imported from Bengal in the 17th c. 1680. 2. 

Comb, etc., as B- light, a firework producing a 
steady and vivid blue-coloured light, used for 
signals ; B. root, the root of the Yellow Zedoary ; 
B. silk, B. stripes, striped ginghams formerly 
imported from Bengal; B.tiger,the tiger proper, 
which abounds in Lower Bengal. 

Bengali, Bengalee (bengp-lz). 1613. [a. 
native Bangali.) A. adj. Of or belonging to 
Bengal. B. sb, A native of Bengal; the lan- 
i guage of Bengal. 

Be*nic, a, 1873. [f. Ben.] Chetn, Obtained 
from oil of ben. 

Benight v. 1560. [See Be- 6.] 

1. To be overtaken by, or {active) to involve in, 

the darkness of night. Also refi, 1654. 2. To 

involve in darkness, to cloud {ht. and fig.) x6io. 
3. To blind 1621. 

I. I am like to be benighted, for the day is almost 
spent Bunyan. 2. Whom Error doth b. 1692. 
Benign (bihoim), a. ME, [a. OF. benigne, 
bemn : — L. henignus, prob. for benegenus, f. bene 
Jr -genus. Cf. malignus', for ihesense'L.gentilis, 
Eng. gentle.'] i. Oi a kind disposition, gracious ; 
tmeek. 2. Exhibiting or manifesting kindly 
feeling; bland, gentle, mild ME. Also transf. 
of things. 3. Med, fa. Of medicines : Gentle 
in operation -1735. "b. Of diseases : Not malig- 
nant 1743. 

1. Charity is benyngne Wyclif. 2. transf. fful 
lusty was the weder and benigne Chaucer, Hence 
Beni’gnly adv, 

Benignancy (bihi’gnansi). 1876. [f. next; 
see -ancy.] Benignant qutdity or manner. 
Benignant (bihi-gndnt), a, 1782. [Formed 
on Benign, or L. benignus, after mali^ant. 
Not in Johnson.] Cherishing or exhibiting 
kindly feeling towards inferiors or dependants; 
gracious, benevolent (with a suggestion of con- 
descension). Also transf, of things. 

I. Your b. sovereign Burke. The b. or malignant 
character of our natal star 1S44. Hence Beni’g- 
nantly adv. 

Benignity (bihi'gniti). [ME. benignete, a. 
OF. benigniU, ad. L. benignitaiem.] i. Kindly 
feeling; kindness of disposition, or of manner. 
(Now attributed to superiors or those who are 
venerable.) b. concr. A kindly or generous deed 
1534. 2. Of things {arch.) See Benign 2, 

I. O God..Thow be my sheld, for thy bcnignite 
Chaucer, b. Ample grants and benignities 1590. 

[Com. Teut.; OE. bi-,be-niman, 
f. bi-. Be- + niman, OTeut. ^neman to take ; see 
Nim.] I. trans. To take away -1494. a. To 
deprive; (without constr.)to rob; to spoil, rav- 
ish -1480. 

a. Euer he that was strengest bynome hym that was 
feblyst Caxton. 

Benison (bemison). [ME. beneysun, a. OF. 
benei^un: — L. henediciionem. Now poetic or 
quaint for ^EWEd'zVfza^.] i. Blessing, beatitude. 

2. Benediction ME. 

X. The bountie, and the benizon of Heauen Learve. 
vi, 228. Her patriot Dead have b. Mrs. Browning. 
2. I have slept sound under such a b, Scott. 
Benjamin 1 (bemdsamin). 1580. [Corrupt 
f. benjoin, earlier f. Benzoin, assim. to Benja- 
min. J X. Gum benzoin. 2. Benjamin tree : 
a. Styrax Benzoin, which yields benzoin; b. 


Benzoin odortferum or Linder a benzoin, a N. 
American shrub with tonic bark ; called also 
Benjamin-hush, and in U.S. Benjamin', c. Ficus 
Benjamina. 1640. 

Be*nja n iin 1817. [f. a tailor’s name.] 
A form of overcoat for men. (Still slang or joe.) 
Bennet f (be -net). [ME. her be beneit, tr. L. 
kerba henedicia, said to put the devil to flight.] 
In Herb Bennet, the common Avens, Gtum 
urbanum (N. O. Rosaceoe). Used also of the 
Hemlock, and the Wild Valerian. 

Be-nnet^. Earlier f. Bent; see Bent 2. 
f Be*nnet 3 . A fish of the African seas --1784. 
Benortll {binp*i]>). [OE. be northan, f. Be- 
prep. and pref. -b norjan adv. from the north ; 
cf. biforan.) A. '\adv. To the north -1535. B. 
prep. North of. Now only Sc. ME. 

Benstd, -shie, var. of Banshee. 
i Bent (bent), sbj- ME. [In the sense of * stiff- 
grass ' = OE. beonet-z — earlier ^■binut, mod.G. 
hinse * rush, reed etc. : — WGer. '^binui of un- 
known etym.] i. A name given to grass of a 
reedy habit; also to various grass-like reeds, 
rushes, sedges, etc. With pi. ‘ bents ’. Also 
collect. 2. The stiff flower-stalk of grasses. 
(Also bennet.) 1577. 3. The name of the genus 
Agrosiis. More fully B. grass. 1796. 4, A place 
covered with grass, as opp. to a wood ; a bare 
field, unenclosed pasture-land, a heath. In ME. 
the stock poetic wd. for ‘ field * (of battle) , L, 
campus. ME. 5. ?A hill-side, slope. (Only in 
southern writers.) ME. 

4. [Three lords] upon the b. did breathlesse hide 
Fiodden F. ix. 84. To fiee, go, take to the 3 .: to 
escape to the open country. 

Bent (bent), 1521. [f. BENDt?.; prob. 
after L. or Fr. ; cf. descend, descent, F. rendre, 
rente. ] i . A curved position or form ; curvature. 
Also fig. (Now rare. ) 1541 . ta. A curved part, 
a bend ; a bow -1677. t3. Bowing, stooping 

--1713. 4, The condition of being deflected in 
some direction; a turn, twist, inclination; cast 
(of the eye); set (of a current), etc. Usu. fig, 
1534. b. esp. Mental inchnation ; propensity, 
bias. The usual mod. sense. 1586. ts. That 
towards which an action, etc. is directed; aim, 
purpose -1798. t6. Impetus. F. ilan, -1742. 

7, Degree ol tension of a bow; hence limit of 
capacity, etc. Now only in To the top of one's 
b., or the like. 1594. 

4. They weare their faces to the b. Of the King's 
lookes Cymh, i. i. 13, Bents, and Propensities, and 
Inclinations, will not do the Business South. The 
whole b. of their actions Milt. 7. They foole me to 
the top of my b, Haml. iii, ii. 401. 

Bent (bent), 7^/. iz. ME. [f- Bend z^.] i. 
Constrained into a curve, as a strung bow; de- 
flected from the straight line. fa. Wound up 
for action ; couched for a spring : levelled as a 
weapon -1675. ^*8* Determined, devoted, set 

“-1740. 4. Directed in a course, bound 1697. 

1. The Bente Mone Chaucer. B. brovj : tan arched 
eyebrow ; a knit brow. 4. Saylors homeward h. Drvden. 

Comb, b.-lever, a lever whose arms form an angle 
with each other. 

Benthamism (bemjiamiz’m). 1840. The 

i 1832, who tau^t that ie aim or end of life is 
happiness, identified by him with pleasure, and 
that the highest morality is the pursuit of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. So 
Bentha’mic a. of or according to Bentham, 
Benthamite sb. an adherent of B,', a, = prec. 

[ Benthos (benji^s), Biol. 1891. [Gr. = 
depth of the sea.] The flora and fauna of the bot- 
tom of the sea. Hence Benthic, -o*ic, •o'nicadjs, 
Bemtinck. [f. Captain Bentinckj] i. pi 
Triangular courses, now superseded by storm 
stay-sails; also used in U.S. as try-sails. a. 
B.'boom, one which stretches the foot of the 
foresail in many small square-rigged merchant- 
men. B. shrouds : shrouds extending from the 
weather-futtock staves to the opposite lee-chan- 
nels ; not now used. 

Benting (bentig), vbt sb, 1672. [f. Bent 
sb.^ + -ing j I. The going after bents. B.- 
time : the time when pigeons, etc. are reduced 
to feed on bents; also transf. 2. The seeding 
stalks of the plantain (herb) 1807. 
Benty(benti),a. 1597. [f.BENTJ^.i + -Yi.] 

1. Of, of the nature of, or pertaining to Bent. 

2. Covered with Bent 1700. 


o (Ger. lOln). d (Fr. peu), ii (Ger. MzVller). u (Fr, d»ne). p (curl), e (es) (tlwre). e (3) (r^in). ^ (Fr. faire). d (fir, fenif earth). 
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i*Benu*inb, ppL a, ME. [Orig. henomen^ f. 
heniman * to deprive’. In phr. * to he beaomefn 
the power of one’s hands’, and snbseq. med 
elliptically. Replaced by henumhedn See also 
Bemm. 1 -1530. 

Benumb (bzn 27 *m), 27. 1485. 'f. prec.; a bad 
sp. of denum, after dumb, etc ]| i. To make 
insensible, torpid, or po’Aerless; cccj ::. to stupe- 
fy or stun 1530, 3. To deaden (the mental, 

powers, will, feelings) 1485. Alsoyff* 

Herxe BenU'inbed a, frep!ac;ng hew}mi\n 
Benn’inbedness. Beim’mbnieiit. 

Benzene (benzz'n, be*nzin 1835. orig 
-ine. [f. Benzoic - i—ENE.] Oim. An aromatic 
hydrocarbon, plieni}! hydnde, CgHg, a colour- 
less liquid obtained from coal-tar oil : 5= Ben- 
zol I. 

atirth. b. ring, the amangement of the six carton 
atoms IT the formula of the b. molecule. 

Benzine (benzfUjbe'iizJn). 1885. [f. as prec. 
-f-lNE.] An inflammable liquid, petroleum 
ether, preimred from natural petroleum, and 
used as a solvent. Hence as vb,, to clean with b. 
Benzo-, bet. a yowel benz-. [f. Benzoic.] 
A formative of the names of substances belong- 
ing to, or derived from, the benzene series. 
Bc'nrainide, C7H7\'0, the amide of benzoic 
acid Be*nzil, -ile, a yellowish crystalline sub- 
stance, CiiHio02, formed by the action of oxi- 
dizing agents on benzoin. Benzilic acid, 
CitHijOs ; a salt of which is Benmiate. Be*n- 
xiii(e, earliest name of Benzene Be*nzoate, 
a salt of benzoic acid; hence Be*nioated a 
Be’iizone, the ketone of benzoic acid (diphenyl 
ketone). Benzoyl {be'nz^iil), the hypothetical 
radical, C7H5O, of benzoic add, etc. ; hence 
Bexizoylic a. Benpyl, the hypothetical radical 
CgHj.CHj, contained in Benzyl alcohol, etc ; 
hence Benzy*lic a, Be'nzylene, a hypothetical 
diatomic radical, C7H6, found in chlorobenzyl; 
hence Benzyle^nic a. 

Benzo'ic, a. 1791. ff. Benzo-in - h -ic.] 
Chem, Of or derived from oenroin; as B. acid, 
QHgOa.amonobasicacidoftheAromaticseries, 
existing in large quantity in gum benzoin 
Benzoin (be*n2/7j in, -zoin). 1558. [In idtiic. 
hen join, a. F., repr. Sp. benjuy, Pg beijoim. It. 
henzoi, for *lo-benjuy, etc ,a Arab Izcban jawl^ 
‘frankincense of lavva’ (Sumatra) The la-, 
app. taken for the article, was dropped in Ro- 
manic, 1 I. A resinous substance obtained from 
the Siyrax benzoin, a tree of Sumatra, etc.; 
now termed for distinction Gtm b. ; also, by 
pop. corruption Benjamin. 3. BoL A genus 
of Lauracex, including the Benzoin Laurel 1866. 
3. Chem. Bitter-almond-oil camphor ; a consti- 
tuent of gum-benzoin; it is a ketone, Cj^Hj202, 
of the di -phenyl group, and crystallizes in shin- 
ing prisms 1863. Hence Be’nzoinate v. to im- 
pregnate with b, 

Benzol, -ole (be*nzpl,-z^al). 1838. [f. Benz- 
oic + the -OL of Alcohol. The sp. -ole prob. 
refers to L, oleum,} i. Chenf. (Benzol) Liebig’s 
name for benzine, now replaced by Hoffmann’s 
Benzene, Also in comb. 1869 3. Mm, Dana’s 
name for native benzene or benzol. 

Benzoline (be*nz< 3 »lih, -lin). 1874. [f. Ben- 
20L4— INE,] 1. Chem, Earlier name for Ama- 
rine, 3. A commerdal name for impure ben- 
zene, and often for other inflammable liquid 
hydrocarbons, esp. coal-tar naphtha. Also, for 
a light hydrocarbon obtained from petroleum, 
and used to bum in lamps. 

Bqp^t (b/p^fnt), V, 1555. [See Be- i.] 
To paint over; to paint obtrusively; to colour. 
£1^ woxild a nudden blush b. my cheeke Suaks. 
Bepelt, bepinch, beplasto, etc. ; see Be-. 
Beplumed (bi'iplwnnd), ppL a. 1582. [See 
Be- 7.] Furnished with feathers 
B^)ommel, bepowder, bepraise, be- 
prose, bepuff, etc.; see Be-. 

Bequeath (bfikwr [OE. ieewetSan, 
f. Be- 4 + ewetian to say; see Quoth. An old 
word, kept alive in wills.] fi , To say ; to mean 
“ME. fa. To assign, give as an attribute 
-1674. 3* ta. To make over, assign --1611. 

b. To leave by will. (The only surviving sense.) 
OE, Alsoy^. t4. To commit /tf, zrjst/d?; to com- 
mend -1718. ts. gen. To g ve. yield -1674. 

3. a. B. to Death your numnesse Wint T, v. lii, 102. 


b. Bequeathing it as a rich Legacie Vnto their issue 
Jul C. IS!, ii. 1 4 1. 4. The judges to the common urn 
, b. Tbelr votes DhVDEX. 5. A niggards purse shah 
' scarce b. his master a good dinner i 6 o 3 . Hence Be- 
' quea*thahle a, Bequea'thial, tre action of be- 
queathing. Beqtiea*tlier. Beqnea'thment, the 
action of bequeathing ; a bequest. 

fBequea-th, sb, [ME. byquide i—O'E, bi- 
cicide, f. 6 i^, a saying: — OTeut. 

*qidi-z, f. qipan,} !• Bjn^ord, proverb. (Only 
iriOE.) 3, Bequest, testament -1642. Alsopg. 

Bequest (b/'skwe*st). [ME. biquysU, 
quesie, prob. for *dicwis, b{-czczss{e, f. bl-, Be- 
+ czvis, cwiss{e ‘saying ' : — OTeut *qissi~z 
*gip-H-z, f. qiPan, Cf. Behest.] 1. The ac- 
tion of bequeathing; gift by will, etc. 3 . 
concr, A legacy 1496. 

I. B. in a primitive stale of society, was seldom re- 
cognized Mill. Hence iBeqae*st v. to bequeath. 

Beqwete,-qwefcli'e,etc.obs.ff.BEQUEATH. 
•"Berai-n, v. ME. [See Be- 4.] L To rain 
upon “1 582, 2. To besprinkle as with rain 

l^rate [bir^*t), v. 1548. [See Be- 2. Ohs., 
exc. in U.S.] To rate vehemently; to scold. 
fBera-ttle, v, 1553. [See Be- 4.] To rattle 
away upon, or at; to fili with din -1602. 
Beray% v, arch, 1530. [f. Be- 2 -f- Ray v. 
(aphet. f. Array). By mod. writers usu. mis- 
spelt Bewray. ] 1. To disfigure, defile (with 

dirt, etc ). To asperse 1576 

Berber (boubsi). 1842. [See Barb ary.] 
A. sb An Arab name for the aboriginal people 
west and south of Egypt ; now applied to any 
member of the great N. African stock to which 
belong the abonginal races of Barbary and the 
Tuwariks of the Sahara. B. adj Of or pertain- 
ing to the Berbers or their language ; applied 
(often ahsoL) to one of the three great sub- 
divisions of the Hamitic group 1854. 
tBe'iber. Sc, 1440. [a. OF, herbere, in med. 
L. berberis.} — Barberry, 

From Berheris iberberid-) also; Be*rheral a, Boi, 
of or related to the Barberry, or genus Berheris, 
Berberidaxeous, belonging to the N O. Berbcri- 
daceas, of which the barberry is the type. Berberi’- 
deous, belonging to the tribe Berherides, which in- 
eludes the harbe^. BerbeTia, BfiTberine, a 
yellowbitter principle, obtained from the barberry, etc. 

Berberia = Beriberi, a disease. 

Berceaune’tte. 1885, [Tradesman’spseudo- 
etymological perversion of bassinette, which has 
no connexmn with F. berceau,} 
f BeTcelet. ME. [Corrnption of OF. berseret, 
dim. of hersier huntsman, f. berser, bercer, orig 
to shoot with the bow. Thence It. bersagho an 
archer’s butt, whence bersagliere rifleman.] A 
hunting dog -1679, 

Berdash, var. of Burdash. 

Bere, obs.f.BEAR, Beer, Bier, Birr, Boar. 

Bereave (birf-v) , v. [Com, Tent. : OE. H-, 
berbajfan:— -OTeut. '^biraubojan, f. bi-. Be- + 
'^raubbfan, in OE. rdajian to rob; see Reave v, J 
I, To deprive, rob, strip, dispossess of. Since 
^71650 mostly of immaterial possessions, life, 
hope, etc., exc, in reference to the loss of rela- 
tives. (In the former case bereft, in the latter 
bereaved, is more usual.) 3. To rob, plunder 
(a possessor) ; to leave destitute, orphaned, or 
widowed ME fs. To remove by violence -1718 

I. Madam, you have bereft me of all words Merck, 
V. III. iL 1^7. The accident which had bereaved the 
father of his child D'Israeli. All joy was bereft me 
Scott. 3. Thy life, Echechusf next the sword 
bereaves Pope. Hence Berea*ved,occ.Berea*ven 
tpoet), A/4 a,, spec, deprived by death of a near rela- 
tive, etc. Berea’vement, the state or fact of being 
bereaved. Berea’ver. 

Bereft (birefft),///. a. 1531. [f. Bereave.] 
I. Forcibly deprived <?/; void of 1586, t2. 

Taken away 1531. 3. Deprived of a near rela- 
tion, bereaved (rare) 1828. 

Berenice's hair (berenai-sfz be®i). 1601. 
[ f. Berenice, vrife of Ptolemy Euergetes, king of 
Egypt, 4:248 B.C., whose hair, stolen from the 
temple of Venus, was said to have been after- 
wards placed in heaven as a constellation.] 
The name of a small constellation situated near 
the tail of Leo; formerly of the star Canopus. 

Beresite (be*risait). 1849. Min, A fine- 
grained granite from Beresowsk in the Ural. 
il Beret, berret (b^^, beT^). 1850. [Fr., 

late cap; seeBiRETTA,] Around 


flat cap worn by the Basque peasantr}'; also a 
clerical biretta, and a cap named from it. 

Berg (b3ig\ 1823. [Short for Iceberg, a. 
Ger. eisberg. ] * A (floating) mountain or mass 
of ice. Hence Be*rgy a, 

Berg, obs. f. Barrow sb^ 

Be-rgamaslL [^.d. It. Bergamasco,} 

tx. .S’, dance \ a rustic dance, framed in imita- 
tion of the people of Bergamo in Italy. Mids, 
X, V. 360. 3. A native of Bergamo 1602. 
Bergamot! (b 5 *igamf?t). 1696. [f. Bergamo, 
in Italy.] i. A tree (Ciirtes Be 7 'gamza); from 
the rind of the fruit a fragrant oil is prepared, 
called Essence of Bergamot. Also attrib, 2. 
The essence itself 1766 ts* ^rmff scented with 
bergamot -1785. 4. A kind of mint (Mentha 

citrata). WildB. (in U.S.), Monarda Jisiulosa. 
185S. 5. A woven tapestry of mived flock and 

hair, first produced at Bergamo 1882, 
Bergamots (bougampt). 16 r 6. [a,T.her^ 
gamotie, ad. It. bergamotta, perversion of Turk. 
beg-armudi, * prince’s pear ' ; cf. Ger. Fursien- 
birne,} A fine kind of pear. Also attrib. 

Be rga-nder. 1544. [? f ME. herd shelter -f- 
Gander; cf. the synonym burrovo-duck. But 
cf. Ger. berg~ente * mountain-duck ' ] Omith, 
An old name of the Sheldrake, Tadorna vul- 
panser, which breeds in rabbit-holes or burrows 
Be*rgeret. ME. [a . F. bergerette,} A pastoral. 
[iBergfell (bexyTal, bougfpl). 1856. [Ger.] 
The ruinous fall of a mountain peak, an ava- 
lanche of stones. 

Bergmannite (baugmansit). i8ri. [f. 
Bergmann,a,m.meva\og\st + -lTE..} Min A Na- 
trolite, red or white in colour, found in Norway. 
Bergomask, - Bergamask. 

Bergylt, berguylt (baugilt). 1809. [?f. 
ON berg rock ] 1. The name of a fish, the 

Black Goby, in Shetland. 3. The Norwegian 
haddock or Sea Perch (SehasiesNorvegicus) 1838. 
jl Be*ribe*ri. 1879. [Cingalese, redupl. of 
heri weakness.] Ahd, An acute disease, preva- 
lent in India, generally presenting dropsical 
symptoms, with paralytic weakness of the legs. 
Berime, berhyme (bi'rai-m),^'. 1589. [See 
Be- 4 J To compose rimes about ; often, to 
lampoon. A, Y,L. Hi. ii. 186. 
Berkeleian(b9Jklran). [f. Berkeley, Bishop 
of Cloyne (died 1753), who denied the objective 
existence of the material world ] A, adj. Of or 
originating wdth Berkeley B. sb, A follower of 
Berkeley. Hence Berkelei’anism, Be’rkeley- 
ism, the philosophical opinions held by Berke- 
ley and his followers. 

Berlin (bS-jlin, bailrn). 1731. [The name 
of the capital of Prussia, used attrib., and trans- 
ferred to things coming thence ] i. An old- 
fashioned four-wheeled covered carriage, with 
a seat behind covered with a hood. [Also Bar- 
line from Fr ] 2. Short for ‘ Berlin wool ‘ 1881. 

3. Short for * Berlin Glove ’ : A knitted glove (of 
Berlin wool) 1836. 

Comb., etc.: B. black, a black varnish used for coat- 
ing the better kinds of ironware ; B. blue = Pkussian 
Blue; B, castings, ornamental objects of B. iron, 
a very fusible quality of iron, suitable for casting 
figures and delicate objects ; B. warehouse, a shop 
for w ool, etc. ; B. wool, a fine dyed wool used for 
knitting, tapestry, etc. ; B. work, worsted embroidery. 

Berlin, -ling, var. of Birlinn. Scott. 
tI|Berli*na, -ino. [It.] Pillory. B. Jons. 
Berm (bflim). 1729. [a. F. herme, a. MDu. 
and Ger. herme', prob. cogn. w. ON. barmr 
brim.] I, A narrow space or ledge; esp. in 
Foriif, a space, from 3 to 8 feet wide, some- 
times left between the ditch and the base of the 
parapet. a. Berm-bank, the bank of a canal 
opposite the towing path. [? Only in U.S. ] 1854. 
Bermtida (bsjmi^'da, -mi«'da). 1640. A 
group of islands in the N. Atlantic; hence, a 
variety of cigar, or rolled tobacco. B. grass, 
name in U.S, of Cynodon Daciylon, 

Bemacle, -icle, bemak(e, vars. of Bar- 
nacle. 

Bemardine (ha-mardin), a, {shP) 1676, 
I. Of or pertaining to St. Bernard (abbot of 
Clairvaux in 1115), or to the Cistercian order, 
patronized by him. 3. sb, A monk of this order. 

1 Berne. [OE. heom, earlier hiom {i—Hern') 
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BERNOO 


BESIEGE 


* warrior hence ‘ man vir, dyrjp,'] A war- 
rior ; later, poet, for * man ’ -1528. 

Bemoo, bemous, vars. of Burnous. 
Bero’b, v, ; see Be- 2, 

[Beroe (be*ri7ii'). 1769, [a. L., Gr. a 

daughter of Oceanus.] Zoo/. A genus of small, 
gelatinous, marine animals classed by Huxley 
among the Coslenterata. 
fBerO'gue, v. 1673. [See Be- 5.] To call 
(one) a rogue -1733. 

Berret, berretta, obs. ff. Beret, Biretta. 
Berried, a. 1794. [f. Berry i. Bear- 
ing berries. a. Formed as or consisting of a 
berry ; baccate 1824. 3. Bearing eggs ; " in 

berry as a hen lobster carrying her eggs 1868. 
I. Red-berried holly 1S71. 

Bei^ (be’ri), [Com. Tent. : OE. d^rze, 
pointing to an OGer, ^bazp-m^ referred con- 
jecturally to ^bazo-z Bare, also to Skr. bhas- to 
eat] 1. Any small globular, or ovate juicy fruit, 
not having a stone ; in OE. csp, the grape ; in 
Sc. and n. Eng. the gooseberry, b. loosely, A 
coffee bean 1712. a. Boi, A many-seeded in- 
ferior pulpy fruit, the seeds of which are scat- 
tered throughout the pulp, as the grape, goose- 
berry and currants 1809. 3. The eggs in the 

roe of a fish ; the eggs of a lobster 1768. 
Be^ny, s 3 .^ [f. OE. beorg hill : a var. of 
Barrow A mound, hillock, or barrow. 
Now ilzal. 

fBe*rry, sb.s i486. [See Burrow.] i. A 
(rabbit’s) burrow -1685. Also transf 
Be-rry, ^.1 Now diaL [ME. berim, hery, 
ad. ON. herja to strike. Cog^. w. L./^rzVr.1 
I. To beat, thrash. 3. To thresh (com, etc.) 
1483, 3. To beat (a path, etc.). 

Berry (be-ri), Z/.2 1865. [f. Berry 53.1] i. 
intr. To come into berry; to swell, a. To go 
gathering berries 1871. 

Berserk, -er (b5*JS3ik, -si). 1823. [Icel. 
berserkr, acc. berserk, pi. -2r, prob. = ‘ bear-coat 
Cf. Baresark,] A wild Norse warrior, who 
fought on the battle-field with a frenzied fury 
known as the ‘ berserker rage ’ ; often a lawless 
bravo. Also Jig. and attrib, 

Berskin, obs. f. Bearskin. 

Berstel, obs. f. Bristle. 

Bertti (boij)). 1622. [Prob. f. Bear v. in 
its naut. senses ; cf. bear off.'] i. Naut. Con- 
venient sea-room. Also transf. and Jig. a. 
Hence, The place where a ship lies when at 
anchor or at a wharf 1706. 3. Naut. ‘ A place 
on board a ship for a mess to put their chests, 
etc.’ ; whence, A room where any number of the 
officers or ship’s company mess and reside 1706, 
t>. Jig. {Naut.) Proper place (for a thing) 1732. 
c. transf. An allotted place in a barracks, a 
coach, etc. 1813. 4. A situation, a place, an 

appointment, (Usu. a ‘comfortable* one.) 1720. 
5. A sleeping-place in a ship ; a long box or 
shelf on the side of a cabin, or of a railway 
carriage, for sleeping in 1796. j 

I. Giving the apparent phantom what seamen call a 
wide b, Scott. 3. The best b. in the coach Scott, ' 
4. An ofiicer*s b. R. Dana. You have a good warm 
D. here Miss Burney. Comb. b.-deck, the deck on 
which the passengers’ berths are arranged. 

Berth (boi]?), z/.l 1667. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
To moor or place (a ship) in a suitable position. 
Also rejl. of the ship or sailors. a. To allot a 
berth to. Usu. in fass. 1845, 3. To provide 

with a situation 1865. 

3, Comfortably berthed in the City Chamberlainship 
1S65. 

Berth, 7^.2 1574. [perh. f. Icel. byrti board.] 
To cover or make up with boards. (Chiefly in 
Ship-building.) 

Bertha, berthe (bo Ufa, boj]?). 1856, [a. 

F. ierthe, englished as bertha, from the proper 
name.] A deep falling collar, attached to the 
t<^ of a low-necked dress. 

Berthage (b5'jfed3). 1881. [f. Berth z>.i 
+-AGE.] Accommodation for mooring vessels. 
Berthieiite (bo'ifioroit). 1837. [f. Berthieri 
a naturalist.] Min. A sulphide of antimony 
and iron, occurring native in elongated masses. 

Berthing (b9‘jfiq),z/iJ/. 5^.1 1800. [f. Berth 
2/.^] The action of placing a ship in a berth. 
Be*rihing, vhl. sh.^ 1706. [f. Berth ».2] 




The upright planking of the sides, etc. of a 
ship; esp. that outside above the sheer-stroke, 
ji Bertilionage (b^iyona’g). 1892 [f. name 

of Fr. criminologist.] A sjstem of identifying 
criminals by measurements, finger prints, etc. 
tBeTtram. 1578. [a. Ger., corruption of L- 
Pyrethrum.] Pellitory of Spam. 
fBerU’n, v. [Com. Teut. : OE. berinnan.] 
To run or flow round -1515. 

Beryl (be-ril). ME. [a. OF. beryl-.— IL. 
beryllus, a, Gr. ^^puA\os.] A. sb. i, A. trans- 
parent precious stone or a pale-green colour 
passing into light-blue, yellow, and white ; dis- 
tinguished only by colour from the emerald. 
Varieties are the aquamarine, which is of pale 
bluish-green, and the chrysoberyl, and perh, tlie 
chrysoprase, which are yellow. So beryl-stone. 
Also yig. a. Min. A mineral species includ- 
ing not only the beryl, but also the emerald, a 
variety of the beryl, distinguished by the pre- 
sence of oxide of chromium. Beryl is a silicate 
of aluminium and glucinum. 1837. ts- transf. 
A fine kind of crystal or glass -1625. t4. A 

mirror -1376. 5, The colour of the beryl (pale 
sea-green) 1834. 

B. attrib. and as adj. 1. Of beryl; also for-- 
merly. Of crystal 1594. a, adj. Beryl-like in 
colour, clear pale green 1857. Hence BeTyl- 
line a. b.-Iike. 

Beryllia (beriflia). 1873. [f. Beryllium ; 
cf, magnesia.] Ckem. The oxide of beryllium 
or glucinum; Glucina. 

Beryllimn. (berrlinm). 1863. U* Beryl + 
-IUM.J Chenz. —Glucinum, a metal entering 
into the composition of the beryl. 

Berylloid (be-riloid). [f.L. beryllus -i^-oiD.] 
Crystallog. A geometric^ solid consisting of 
two twelve-sided pyramids put base to base, as 
in the beryl. 

Berzelianite (boizrli^oit). [f. Berzelius., 
chemist and mineralogist,] Min. A native 
selenide of copper, silver white with metallic 
lustre. Berxe'liite, an anhydrous arsenate of 
lime and magnesia; Kiibnite. 

Bes-, repr. OF. L. his * twice, in two 
ways, doubly ’ ; in Romanic, • secondarily, in 
an inferior way*; whence, ‘improperly, un- 
symmetrically, not right or straight, awry, 
aslant *. Found in Eng. as bes^, be-, bcz-. 
Besai*el, besaile. Obs. exc. Law, ME. [a. 
OF. besayel, besaioHmod. bisaieul), f, bes: — L. 
bis + ayel, aiol, aieul (see Aiel).J A great- 
grandfather. b. Law. In Writ of hesaiU, a writ 
which formerly lay for the heir where his great- 
grandfather died seised of land in fee-simple, 
and a stranger entered the day of his death, or 
abated after his death. 

Besai*nt (hzVt'nt). 1603. [See Be- 5.] To 
make a saint of, 

Besand(e, -saiint(e, obs. ff. Bezant. 
Bes-antler, var. of Bez-antler. 
Bescatter (b/jskje'tw), v, 1574. [See Be- 
I . ] a* To besprinkle with. b. To scatter about. 
Bescratch, -scrawl, -screen, -scribble, 
•scumber, etc. ; see Be-. 

Besee*, v. arch, [Com. Teut. : OE. bisdon, 
besion, f. bi-. Be- + sion, in OTeut. ^sehwan to 
See, ] 1. ti. intr. To look about ; to see ; also 
Jig. -M E. ta. To see to ; hence, to use ^dl or 
ill) -1596. t3. To provide, arrange ME. only. 
H. Later uses of the pa. pple, Beseen. ti. Seen ; 
as in well-beseen, good looking -1542. 3. Ap- 

pearing ; furnished ME. 

Beseech (b/sf-tj), v. Pa. t. and pple. be- 
sought (bfsp *t). ME. [f. hi-. Be- 2 + ME. secen, 
sechen, seken to Seek.] ti. To seek after, try 
to get. a. To beg earnestly for M E. 3. To sup- 
plicate ME. 4. To ask earnestly (arch.) ME. 

m. I b. your worship’s name Mids. N, in. i. 183. 
3. I b. thee, shew me thy glory JSx.xxxliu 18. I pray 
and b. you.. to accompany me Bh. Com. Pr. 4. To 
b. for food SouTHEV. Hence fBesee'Ch sb, {rare) 
beseeching. Besee’cher, a petitioner, esp, to the 
king or his courts, Beseeching-ly adv., -ness. 
Besee*cbment, beseeching, 

Beseek(e, obs. f. Beseech. 

Beseem (brsf m), v, ME, [See Be- a;] fi* 
To seem, look. (Mostly in 3rd pers.) -I779- 
Also itnpers. a. To suit in appearance; to be- 
come, befit ME. 3- absol. To be seemly ME. 


2. A prison may well b. his holiness hlAHiowE. Sad 
pause and deep regard h. the sage Shake. Luer. 277. 

To treat thee as hc'-eems .Milt. Hence Besee*m- 
ing-ly adv., .ness. Besee*iiily a. seemly ; wnence 
Besee*iuliness. 

Beset (bise t), V. Pa. t. aud pple. beseL 
[Com. Teut. : OE. bi-, bespHan, f. bz-, Be- + 
s§ttan (Goth, satjan) to Set, causal of sitjan 
to Sit. Beset is thus causal to Besit.] I. 
trans. t. To set about, surround with. Now 
only in pa. pple. a. To surround with hostile 
intent; to assail (a person); to invest (a place); 
to occupy (a road, passage, etc.) ME. Also fig. 
Z- gen. ffo close round; hem in 1534. 

1. A tiara beset with pearls De Quincey, z. The 
lioness heset by men and hounds Pope, fig. The 
sinne which does so easily b. us H eh. rii. i. Beset with 
contradictions Freeman. 3. Completely beset [by 
icel Kane. 

n. To set (in fig, sense), to bestow. All 
trans. fi. To set or place (one’s mind, trust, 
etc.) on or upon*, =Set v. -1627. t2. To em- 
ploy (one's wit, money, etc. ). CL bestow. -1560. 
ts. To bestow {esp. in marriage), to allot, trans- 
fer -1599. t4. To set in order -1500. ts. To 
become, Cf Sc. set, Fr. seoir. -1558. 

r. This worth! man fulwel his wittebisette Chaucer, 
Hence^ Besetter. Besetting ppL a. {esp. in beset- 
ting;' sin). 

Besetment (bi'se*tm&t). 183a [f. prec.] 

1. The fact of besetting; concr, that which be- 
sets one. a, A condition of being beset 1853. 
tBesew, beshade, beshadow, besbiame, 
beshear, etc. ; see Be-. 

Beshine (bijaim), v. [Com. Teut, : OE. 
hi-, bescinan, f, bi-. Be- i + scinan (OTeut. 
sktnan) to Shine.] To shine about or upon ; 
to illumine. Obs. bef. 1600, but revived by 
Carlyle. Hence Beshome ppl. a. 

Beslirew (bi'iJrM*), arch. ME. [SeeBi- 

2. ] ti. To make wicked; to deprave -1556. 
ta. To curse, or blame greatly, as the cause of 
misfortune -1682. b. Now only in Beshrew me, 
thee, etc. ; * Devil take, hang’ ; also, ‘ plague on', 
and often playful. [Perh. ellipt. Cf. (/) thank 
you ] 

Beslirotid, f'besliut, etc. ; see Be-. 
Beside (b^sord). [ME. H siden, bisiden 
OE. be sidan (dat. sing.). In OE. only as two 
wds. Cf. Bihalve.I a. adv. i. tBy the sidei 
by one’s side; hard by (arch.), a. In addition. 
(Now usu. Besides.) ME. 3. Otherwise, else. 
(Now usu. Besides.) 1588. t4. On or to one 

side, (Now Aside.) -1^4. ts. By, past. To 
go b. : to pass on one side, to miss. --1592, 

1. Some on horsys and some besyde ME. a. My 
selfe, and diuers Gentlemen b, Shaks. 3. We talk’d 
Of thee and none b. i8r6. 

'B.prep. I, lit. By the side of; hence, hard by 
ME. b. Jig. Side by side with in rank, or for 
comparison 1513. a. In addition to. (Now usu. 
Besides.) ME. 3. Other than, else than. (Now 
usu. Besides.) ME. t4. Outside of, out of, 
away from, past -1663. Also fig. 

1. The thefe that honge on the crosse besyde our 
lorde 1526. Seint Gyles b, Holboume ME. fig. Be- 
syde Latjme our langage is imperfite 1513. 4, T 0 go b , : 
to pass by, miss. To look b. : to overlook, rmss. ifg.) 
B. oneself', out of one’s wits ; cf. F. hors de soi, Ger. 
ausser sick. Enough to put him quite h . his patience 
Shaks. B. the purpose More, my Scope Ray, the 
real issue Froude. At Durham, b. all expectation, 

I met an old friend Johnson. 

Besides (bisordz). ME. [f. Beside + x of 
the advb. gen., prob. a northern substitute for 
the southern -en of besiien. ] A. adv. ti. = Be- 
siDE A I. “I430. 2. In addition, as well 1564; 

moreover 1596. 3. Other than that mentioned, 
else 1596. t4. Now Aside 1611. 

2, Hast thou here anyb, Gen. xix. 12. B., they were 
indemnified for it Burke. 3. Rohhers, who break 
with all the world b., must keep faith among them- 
selves Burke. 

IB. prep. tr. = BESIDE B i. -1677. a. Over 
and above, in addition to, as well as. (This and 
3 are the ordinary current senses.) 1535. 3. 

Other than, else than: in neg. and interrog. 
sentences = ‘ except, excluding ’ ME. f 4. — 
Beside B 4, -1702. Also fig. 

2. Besydes all this, betwene you and us there is a 
great gulfe set Luke xvi. 26. 3. The Jews.. for ever 
unsalnting all the world b. themselves South. 

Besiege (b^sfrds), v. [ME. bi-, by-, besege{n, 
f. Be- 1 + sege(n, aphet. f. asege{n, Assiege.] 
To sit down before (a town, etc.) with armed 
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BESILVER 


I'll 


BESTIARY 


forces IE orJer to capture it ; to lay siege to, 
beleaguer, invest. Also Jig, and transf. 

Aotigonus besieged the city for tea months Th:pl- 
VALL. ^_\Vhen forty -winters shall b. thy brow Sh%ks. 
Sonn. ii. To b, the doors of the bahers 1730- To b. 
Heaven with supplications 1S57. Hence +Besie*^e 
sB. siege. Besieged ^a. invested by hostile 
forces ; aBsol the people besieged. ^ Besie’geiiient, 
theactionofbesieging; the being besieged. Besie’ger, 
Besie*|diigly adp, i rare). 

Besilver, besing, etc . ; see Be-. 
tBesi*t, 27 . [OE. BeszUan, f. Be i -f stiian to 
Sit ; see Beset.] i. To encamp about, be- 
siege ME. only. 2. To sit properly upon (as a 
dress) ; to fit, suit Cf. F, seair. -1614. 

Beslabber, var. of Beslobber. 

Beslave 1615. ]SeeBE-5.] 

To make a slave of; to call * slave to pollute 
with slavery. 

Beaver (br'tsIawsA 2?, 1589. [See Be- i; 
cf. Beslobber.] 1. To slaver upon or over, 
a. To cover with fulsome flattery 1S61, 

Be^obber ;b/islp'b3i\ v. ME. [See Be- i.] 
To wet or befoul with saliva ( = to Beslaver), 
or with liquid food escaping from the mouth; 
to kiss like a drivelling child; yff. = prec. 2. 

BeslubberCb/isl^’hoi), v. ME. [f. Be- i -f 
Slubber z'.] To wet and soil with a thick 
liquid ; to bedaub. 

Besmear (bTismTsu), v. [OE. hismierwan^ 
f. Be I ^smierwan ; — O^&hX^’^^merwjan^ f. 
'^smerwO’{m), in OE. stneoru, grease.] To smear 
over Or about; to cover (and soil) ’witk any 
greasy or sticky substance. Also Jig. 

Besmering and dawbing eche other with dirte and 
uiyer 1535. 

Besmirchi (Jii'jsraoutJ), id. 1602. [See Be- 
1.] To soil, discolour, as with smoke, soot, or 
mud; Jig. to dim the lustre of. 

Be^oke (br,smJa'k),77. ME. [See Be- 4.] 
To fill, or act on, with smoke, to fumigate. 
fBesmo*ttered, ppL a, [?] Bespattered as 
with mud. Chaucer. 

Be-smut (bi',smi7*t), v. 1610. [See Be- i.] 
To blacken with smut; also fig. 

Be-smu‘tdbi, v. 1831. [See Be- i.] To be- 
smirch. 

Besnow(bilsn^a*), 21. {Ol^besnlwianr^ To 
cover with or as with snow. 
fBeso’gne. 1615. [a. F., ad. It. dzsogno, cf. 
Besonio.] a. a raw recruit, b. = Bezonian. 
-1658. So tBeso'gmev* 

Besoid, 27 . ME. [See Be- i.] To sully; 
also fig. 

Besom (brzam), sBJ- [Com. WGer. ; OE. 
Besema, iesmai — OTeut. ^besmon-.'] ti. A 
bundle of rods or twigs used for birching -ME. 
3. An implement for sweeping, usu, a bunch of 
broom, etc. tied round a handle; a broom. (In 
lit. Eng. ‘broom’ is now the genenc name, 
‘besom ‘ specific.) OE. z>fiS* agent that 
sweeps away or cleanses ME. 

3. Swepe thy soul dene wyth the besome of the 
drede of God ME. 

Besom, sbJ^ Sc. 1816. A low woman, 

Be*som, v. ME. [f. Besom sb.'^ Cf. io 
brushj\ ti. intr. To sweep with violence ME. 
only. 3. To sweep [away, out, etc.) 1791. 
Hence Be'somer, one who uses a besom, 
f Beso'iiio, beso’gmo. 1603. [var. ofBiso- 
GNio, a. It. bisogno, applied to soldiers who 
landed in Italy from Spain ill found and in want 
of everything. Cf. Besogne.] a. A raw sol- 
dier. b. (term of contempt) A needy beggar; a 
base worthless fellow. See Bezonian. -1820. 
fBesoTt, V. [See Be-.] To assort or match 
with; to befit. Lear I, iv. 272. ? Hence tBe- 
soft sb. suitable company. Oik, i. iii. 238. 
Besot (b%7*t), 27 . 1581. [f. Be- + Sot; cf. 
Assot.] I. trans. To cause to dote ott', to in- 
fatuate with. 3. To stupefy in mind or morally 
1615. 3. To make a sot of. (Said of narco- 

tics.) Also absal. 1627. 

a. Besotted with words Hazlitt. 3. Pleasure, .has 
an opiate in it ; it stupefies and besots Y oung. Hence 
Beso*tted-ly adv., -ness. 

Besought (hzsp't), pa, t and pple. of Be- 
seech. 

Besouth (bisQu-J)), prep. Now Sc. ME. 
[See Be-. ] On or to the south of. 1 

Bespangle (bi'|Spae-^g’l),z', 1593. [See Be- I 


6. ] To besp.rinkle with or as with spangles, 
var. Bespa’idde, 

[Stars] to. .b. a canopy over our heads Wollaston*. 
Bespatter (bftspse'tor], zl 1644. [See Be- 
I. ] 1. To spatter over or about 1674. s. fig. 
To asperse (wita abuse, etc.). Usu. in a bad 
sense. 1644, To slander 1653. 

I. Bespattered with mud Thirlwall. 
fBesi^wl, V. 1602. [See Be- i.] To be- 
spatter w’ith saliva; also fig. -1647. 

Bespeak (bi'|Sprk],a Pa.t. bespoke, and 
[arckj -spake. Pa. pple. bespoken, bespoke. 
^Com. \VGer. : OE. besprecan, f. bi-, Be- 
•^sprecan (specan) to Speak.} ti- iutr. To 
call out, complain that OE only. tn. To 
ev:claim : orig. by way of remonstrance ; later, 
simply, to speak -1791. ts. trans. To speak 
against -ME. t4. To speak about; to discuss 
-1489, 5. To speak for; to arrange for, engage 
beforehand; to order (goods) 1583. 6. To ad- 
dress (a person). Now poet. 1590. 7. To speak 
of, indicate 1628; to augur 1719. 

X Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them 
go Milt. 5. To b. a lodging 1602, a play Steele, 
one’s custom 1712, a friendly reception for oneself 
CoBBETT. 7, But her house Bespake a sleepy hand of 
negligence Wordsw. Circumstances that b. war 
Hawthorke. Hence Bespea;k sb. a bespeaking; 
esp. of a play; kence,2k benefit night, w*hen the actor’s 
friends, etc. choose the play. Bespea’ker. 

Bespecked, bespeckle,bespew,bespeed, 

etc. ; see Be-, 

tBespe*te, v. arch. [ME. hespetm, f. Be- + 
spden, OE.5/2’/^77Ztospit ] *BesPIT.Chaucer. 
Bespice, besj^; see Be-. 

Bespi't, V. arch. ME. [See Be- i.] trans. 
T o spit upon. Rarely intr. with upon. 
Besplash, bespot; see Be-. 

Bespotft, 27. 1575. [See Be-.] To besprinkle 
by spouting [lit. s^nd fig.). ^ 

Woe for the age^ .. quack-ridden, bespeeched, be- 
spouted Carlyle, 

Bespread (bi^spre'd), t;. [ME. hespred- 
{en, {. bz”, -b spreden to Spread.] i. To 

spread with, a. Of things : To spread over 
1641. 3. To spread out 1557. 

X Mats bespreading the floor 1779. 

Bespremg, v. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. be- 
sprent. [OE. hespr^ngan, f. Be- i + spr^ngan 
: — OTeut. sprangjan, causal of sprzngan to 
Spring.] 1. trans. To sprinkle over; to strew 
with -1606. a. To sprinkle (things) about 
-1820. var. tBesprimg. 

Besprent (bf|Spre*nt),///.fl. ME. [f. prec.] 
I. Besprinkled, strewed laitk. 3. Scattered 
about 1567. 

I. Knot-grass dew-E Milt. Contus 542. Flower-b. 
meadows Wordsw. 

Besprinkle (bfispri-^k’!), v. [ME. he- 

sprengil, '^hesprenhel, f. Be- i and ^+sprenkei, 
freq. of sprengen to asperse,] trans. To sprin- 
kle all over with. Pdsofig. 

The walls were besprinkled with holy water Gibbon. 
Hence Bespri’nkler. 

fBespurt, tbesptntle, besputter, fbe- 

squirt ; see Be- 4. 

Bessemer (be'sfmai). 1856. [f. the inventor, 
Sir H. Bessemer.'] B. process : a process for 
decarbonizing and desiliconizing pig-iron so as 
to convert it into steel or malleable iron, by 
passing air through the molten metal. Hence 
B. iron, steel, briefly Bessemer \ also attrih. 
Best (best), a. and adv. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
(adv.) b^ist, earlier b^tesi, /or/— OTeut. ^hatisi, 
superl. f. comp, '^haiiz Better. The / has been 
assimilated to following r in all mod. Teut. 
langs,] A. adj. Superl. of Good. Most good 
{Goodest is not an OTeut. form.) I. i. Excel- 
ling all others in quality. 3. Of persons : Most 
kind. Of persons and things : Most advanta- 
geous ; most appropriate, OE. 3. Largest, 
most; esp. in best part 1538. 

I. Of many good, I thinke Hm b. Two Gent, i, il. 
loa The b. people in the town intodC). x "^ich of 
your brothers is b, to you {ptodi). /, you, etc. had k 
(formerly me were k, later I were ^.) ; it would be b. 
for me, etc. See Better, 

H. absol. (rarely passing into a sb.) 1, pL\ 
The best people OE. a. sing. The best thing, 
point, circumstance, element ME. 3. With 
possessive. Ones best', a. The best one can (do) 
ME. b. Best state, point, or condition 1571. 
c. Best clothes 1790. 


X Bad is> the b, 3693. All these I better Jn one 
generall b. Shaks. Sonn. xcL 3. He did his b. to 
seem to eat Pope. It exhibits man at his b. 

Phrases, etc. To put one’s kjboj or leg' foremast : to 
do one’s h. to get on. With perbs . To hasje the b. of 
it • to have the advantage in a contest, or a transaction, 
and hence, the least possible loss; so T<? make the b. 
of it. With preps : iAt^ the k, at b in the best 
posrible manner or condition. Ask: (taken) in the 
most favourable aspect, making every allowance. For 
the k : aiming at, tending to, the b. result. To the 
b. : to the utmost effort or extent (of one’s power, etc.>. 

B. adv. Superl of Well. i. Withz'/'i-, In the 
most excellent way, in the highest degree ; in 
the most suitable manner, with the greatest 
advantage, to the fullest extent OE. 2. With 
adjs. and pples. written with the hyphen, as b.~ 
bred, b,-condiiioned, \,e. best condition -r-ed AIE. 
3. With agent-nouns, as b.-wisher. 

X, Who b. bear his mild yoke, they serve him b. 
Milt, x The b.-laid schemes o' mice an’ men Burns. 
The b.-natured fellow alive 1863. 

Best, 27 . coUoq. 1863. [f. prec.: cf. to worst.] 
To get the better of. 

fBestad, -stadde, v. 1579. Earlier f. Be- 
sted piz. pple. Used only in pass. ; but by 
Spenser made a pa. L and active pple. — Beset. 
Bestain (br,sti?in), v. 1559. [See Be- i.] 
To mark with stains. 

tBesta*nd, v. [Com. Teut. : OE. hesianden 
= Goth, (and OTeut.) bistanden, f. bi-. Be- + 
siandan to stand.] i. To stand by or near; 
esp. to stand by (the dead), to mourn for. Also 
abhoL -ME. 2. To stand round in hostility, to 
beset -1485. 

Bestar (^b/|Sta*j), v. 1612. [See Be-.] To 
spangle or adorn as with stars. Hence Be- 
staTred ppl. a.; spec, decorated with the star 
of an order. 

Bestead (bz'iste'd), v. Pa. t. besteaded. 
Pa. pple. bested, bestead. 1581. [f. Be- 2 + 
Stead V. to prop.] I. trans. To assist. 2. 
To avail 15S9. 

I. Better able by his purse.. to b. his neighbours, 
than they him 1627. x Thou vain Philosophy ! Little 
hast thou bestead Clough. 

t Bestead, v. [OE. hestelazi, f. Be- + sielan 
to Steal ] intr. (and refi.) To steal or move 
stealthily (away or on) -1597. 

Bested, bestead (hMe‘d),pa. pphe. [ME. 
hisiad, f. bi-. Be- 2 -i- stad, later sied ‘ placed * ; 
see Sted v, and pa. pple. The sp. bestead is 
merely analogical. Cf. Be stad.] ti* Placed 
ME. only ta. Settled ME only. 3. Beset by, 
^with ME. 4. Situated, circumstanced (with 
ill, etc.) ME. fb. (Without an adv.) Hard 
pressed -1587. 

3. Bestad withdetheoneuery syde 1493. ^ 4. I never 
saw a fellow worse bestead 2 Hen, VI, ii. iii. 56. 

Bestial (be*stial), sb. [Two forms : a. ME. 
bestaile, a. OF. bestazlle (sing, fern.) : — L. besti- 
alia * cattle ’ ; mod. Eng. and Sc. bestial, a. 
OF. bestial, sing, of mod.F. hestiaux, subst. use 
of bestial adj., ad. L. bestialis.^ i. A collective 
term for domestic animals, kept for food or 
tillage. Since 17th c. displaced in Eng. by 
cattle, but in Sc. stiU in use. 3. A single beast; 
(with pi.) ME. 

Bestial (be’stial), a. [ME. : a. OF. bestial, 
ad. L. besiialis.] i. Of or belonging to the 
lower animals, esp. quadrupeds, a. transf. Like 
a beast; brutish, irrational; barbarous ME. 
3. esp. Like a beast in indulging the animal in- 
stincts; depraved, lustful, cruel, brutal, beastly, 
obscene 1447. 

I. A Satyr; of Shape, part Humane, part B. Steele. 
X Bestiall ignorance 1615. 3. Thy faythfull felowe 
is bestiall dronkennes Barclay. Hence Be*stialism, 
the condition of beasts. Be'stially adv. 
Bestiality (bestise'liti). [ME. besiialite, a. 
F. bestialiti ; see Bestial.] i. The state or 
quality of being Bestial, ta. U nnatiiral con- 
nexion with a beast -1765, 

Bestialize (be*stialoiz), 27. 1684. [f. Bes- 
tial a. + -ize.] To change into the form or 
nature of a beast; to brutalize, debase. 

He bestializes man and humanizes beasts 1845. 

tBe*stian, 1652. [f. L. toza+-AN.] Of 
or belonging to the * Beast ’ of the Apocalypse 
(cf. Beast) -1701. Be'stianism, the power of 
the Beast. Be*stianize, to be a follower of the 
Beast. ^ 

Bestiary (be'stiari). 1625. [yd.'L. bestiari- 
us, and besiiarium\ see -ARY.] fi* A beast- 
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fighter in the Roman amphitneatre. *2, A trea- 
tise on beasts, as wntten during the Middle Ages 
1840. 

Besti'Ck, v. 1623. [f. Be- i and 4.1 i. To 
cover all over. Also fig. 3 . To transfix 1667. 

Bestill ; see Be- i. 

Bestir (b^'istsu^ v. [OE. bestyrian^ f. Be- 2 
•^styrian.] To stir up. a. refi. To busy one- 
self ME. b. irans. To rouse into activity 1549. 

B. the and hardiliche fight ME* Bestyre youre 
werye handes Coverdale. 

Best man (be*st mse*n\ 1814. Sc,] 

The groomsman at a wedding. 

Bestorm (bf'ist^um), s;. 1651. [See Be- i.] 
To storm on all sides. 

Bestow (bi'jSti?!!*), V. [ME. bistowen^ f. bi-^ 
Be- ‘z-rstowen to Srow.] i. To place, locate; 
to dispose of {in some place) {arch.'). 3. To 

stow away (arch.) ME. 3. To lodge, put up 
(arch.) 1^77. Also rejl. t4. To settle or give 
in marriage. Also rejl. -1714. 5* To apply, 

to employ {in an occupation) ; to devote for a 
purpose ME. ; esp. fto lay out (money) -1631 ; 
\refi. to acquit oneself -1606. 6. traits, (and 

absoL) To confer as a gift 1535. 

1. How should I b. him? Shall I put him into the 
basket againe Merry W. i\\ ii. 48. 5. The hoy ^.be- 
stowes himselfe Like a ripe sister Ttvo Geni. ni. i. 87. 
6. In bestowing, madam, he was most princely Hen. 
VIII, IV. ii. 56. The importance that wealth can b. 
M AR, Edgeworth. Hence Bestowable a. capable 
of being bestowed. Bestowal, location ; gift. Be- 
stowed ppl. a. (often with ’well-, ill-). Bestowet. 
Bestowment, bestowal ; a gift. 

Bestraddle, bestraw, etc. ; see Be- pref. 
fBestrau'gbt, v. and ppl. a. 1547. [f. Be- 
iniens. -h Str AUGHT. Besiract is not found.] 

1. as t. Distracted, bereft (ij/wits) 1580. 3. 

pa. pple. and adj. Distraught 1547. 

Bestreak, bestream ; see Be-. 

Bestrew (bi'istrw*), v. Also bestrow (b2V 
str<7“*). Pa, pple. bestrewed; bestrewn, be- 
strown. fOE. bi-, bestriowian, f. bi~. Be- i + 
to Strew.] i. To strew Also 
iransf. and fig. 2. To strew or scatter about 
1667- 3. To lie scattered over 1718. 

I. The dewy turf with flowers bestrewn Wordsw. 

2. So thick bestrewn Abject and lost lay these, cover- 
ing the Flood Milt. P.L. 1. 311. Hence Bestrew- 
ment {rare). 

Bestride (bi'istrai-d), v. Pa. t. bestrode ; 
alsobestrid. Pa. pple. bestridden; also-strid, 
-strode. [OE. hi-, bestridan, f. bi-. Be- 4 + 
stridan to STRIDE.] i. To sit upon or across 
with or as with the legs astride. 3. To stand 
over with the legs astride. Also fig. 1601. Also 
iransf. of things (e. g. a rainbow, bridge). 3, 
To stride across. Alsoyf§". 1600. 

I. The pressed nostril, spectacle-bestrld Cowper. 
2, He doth b. the narrow world like a Colossus Jul. C. 
I. ii. 135. When I bestrid thee in the wanes, and 
tooke Deepe scarres to saue thy life Com. Err. v.i. 192. 

Bestrow, -n, vars. of Bestrew, -n. 
tBestrut,^//. a. 1603. [Cf. Astrut, etc.] 
Swollen -1648. 

Bestuck, pa. t. and pple. of Bestick. 

Besta‘d; see Be- i. 

JlBestuur (bestuT). 1885. [Du.; Lbesturen 
to govern.] Administration; i. e. in the Dutch- 
speaking parts of S. Africa. 

Bet (bet), sb. 1592. [? aphet. f. Abet r^.] 
The staking of money or other value on the 
event of a doubtful issue; a wager; also, the 
sum of money or article staked. 

An ffven b. (fig.): a balance of probabilities. 

Bet (bet), v. Pa. t. and pple. bet; also 
betted. 1597. [?f. prec.] To stake or wager 
in support of an affirmation or on the issue of 
a forecast. Also absol. 

lohn of Gaunt -.betted much Money on his head 
2 Hen. IV. nr. ii. 50. He enjoys it [gambling] that 
looks on and bets not Earle. You b. {slang, IJ.S.); 
certainly. 

fBet, adv. (and a.) [Com. Tent. : OE. b^l:^ 
OTeut. *baiiz adv. Bet{e)re, the neut, of the 
adj., finally superseded bet about 1600.] adv. 
t. The earlier form of Better -1586. 3. As 

predicate after he -1643, 3. absol. and qnasi-i^. 
The bet : the advantage -1592. 

'I'Bet, adv.^ ME. [? = go better, i. e. quicker 
(Skeat).] In Go b. -1617. 

Beta (brta). ME. [a. L., Gr. &rjra.‘] 1. 
The second letter of the Greek alphabet B, 0 . 


2. Used to mark : esp. a. Asiron. The second 
star in a constellation, b. Chem. The second 
isomerous modification of an organic compound, 
c. Beta rays 01 0-rays, the second of three types 
of rays emitted by radioactive substances, with 
great penetrative power 1904. 

Betaine (bf-t^iain). 1879. [irreg. 

Beet Chem. A base (C5HiiN02) found ii 
beet and mangold-wurzel. 

Betake (b/b«*k),z>. sir. Pa. t. betook. Pa. 1 
pple. betaken. [ME. be-, biiake{n. Confused j 
early with betseche Bete.^CH.] ti- = Beteack i 

2, 3, 4. -1649. 3. refi. To commit oneself, have 
recourse to any kind of action 15 . . . 3. refl. To 
resort, turn one’s course, go 1612. 

1. Nowe to the Devil I the b. Skelton. 2. That 
defence thou hast, b. the too’t TweL N. in iv. 240. 
To b. oneself to one*s heels : to run away. 3. Whither 
shall I b. me., where subsist? Milt. P. L. x, 922, 

tBetea*cli, v. [OE. .betsec{e)an, f. Be- 2 -1- 
i2ec{e)an to show. Cf. BETAKE. ] i. To point 
out OE. only. 3. To hand over, give up, yield 
-1513. 3. To entrust, give in charge to -1513. 

4. To commit or commend to (God, the Devil, 
etc.) -1685. 5. To Teach -ME. 
fBeteela. 1598. [app. == Pg. heatilha^ 7 = 
med.L. beatilla, dim. of heaia a nun; cf. Bat- 
talia.] A kind of East Indian muslin -1727. 
fBeteem, v. 1565. [app. f. Be- 2 + Teem, 
to think fit. Cf. Du. betamen.’\ 1. To think fit 
-1647. 3. To grant, concede -1674, b. To 

allow Haml. r. ii, 141. 

Betel (brtl). 1553. [Prob. a. Pg. betel, ad. 
Malayalam vettila \ cf. Skr. vUi?^ The leaf of 
a plant, which is wrapped round parings of the 
areca nut and a little lime, and chewed in India, 
etc. as a masticatory 1585. b. Also the shrubby 
plant {Piper betle, or Chavica betel, N.O, Piper- 
acex) which yields the leaf 1553. 

Betel nut ; the nut of the Areca Palm (see Areca) ; 
so misnamed because chewed with the b. leaf. Hence 
b.-iree, Areca Catechu. 

tBete*ll, V. [OE. bef^llan.'] To speak for ; 
to declare ; to lay claim to ; to calumniate -isSi, 

B6te noire (b|t nwar). 1850. [Fr. « black 
beast, ] An insufferable person or thing. 

Bem(e, «= shall be, is, are, be (ye) ; see 
Be V, 

BetUel (be-1?^). 1617. [Heb. , * house of 
God *.] I. A place where God is worshipped ; 
the pillar that marks it. (See Gen. xxviii. 17.) 

3. iransf. A chapel or meeting-house 1840. 

Bethink (bz‘T)i*gk), v. Pa. t. and pple. be- 
thought (bzfi^-t). [Com, Teut. ; OE. hip^ncan 
; — OTeut. "^bipankjan, f. bi-, 'Qe.- pankjan to 
Think.] i. ti'ans. To think of or about ; to 
recollect. Obs. exc. w. cl. fa- To conceive 
-ME. ; to consider -1647; to contrive -1593. 
t3. To regret, grudge -1696. t4. refi. To take 
thought; to recollect oneself -1649. 5. To re- 

flect; also, to call to mind ME. 6. To resolve. 
(Fr. saviser.) ME. 7. intr. To reflect, think 
{arch.) ME. 8 . pass. To be bethought : to be- 
think oneself (in senses 4, 5, 6) ME. 

3. I can never b. any pains.. in the service of my 
country Locke. 4. If they shall bethinke themselues 
. .and repent x Kings viii. 47. 5 * I- ^Al bethinke me: 
come againe to morrow Meas.forM. ii. ii. 145. 6. It 
may be I shall otherwise bethinke me TtU. C. iv. iii. 
251. Hence tBethou'ghtA^^-i^if. and a. purposed ; 
minded (with ill-, etc.). 

Bethlehem, Bethlem ; see Bedlam. 
fBe-thlehemite. Also Bethlemite. One 
of an order of monks existing in England in the 
13 th c. ; they wore a five-rayed star, in memory 
of the star of Bethlehem. Bailey. 

Bethumb,bethiimp,betirwack; see Be-. 

Bethwine (be*|?wain). 1609. [? a perversion 
of bind-with.] L^cal name of : a. The Great 
Hedge Convolvulus (C. septum), b. The Bear- 
bind {Polygonum Convolvulus), c. The Travel- 
ler’s Joy {Clematis Vitalba). 

Betide (b^tai-d), v. [ME. bitide-n\ see Tide 
v."] I, intr. To happen, befall. Only in 3rd 
pets, and often impers. Also, with dat. obj. ; 
occas. to, unto ME. ta. To become <?/* (rarely 
on) -1675. ts. To fall to as a possession -1587. 
t4. To befit (any one) -1566. ^catachr. To 
bode 1799. 

t. B., b., whatever b., Haig shall be Haig of Bemer- 
slde Pop. Rime. But woe b, the wandering wight 
Scott. 


tBeti*me, bitime, :me. only. [£ bi-, Be- 
-r ttnze{n to happen; see intr. To 

betide. In JL.L.L. iv. lii. 382 be time should be 
read, as in the Folio of 1623. 
fBetime, adv. [ME. bz-, by-time, i, e. by 
tzme.'] In good time; early in the day -1630. 

To businesse that we loue, we rise b. Ant. <§• Cl, ix. 
iv. 20, 

Betimes (bftsi'mz), adv. !ME. [f. Betime 
+ genitival -j ; cf. besides. ] i . At an early time, 
period, or season. 3. spec. Early in the morning 
1481. 2. In good time ME. 3. In a short 

time, speedily ME. 

X. He must learn b. to love truth Helps. 2. Not to 
bee a bedde after midnight, is to be \’p b. Ttvel. K. 
II. ill. 2. 3. He tyres b., that spurs too fast b. Shaks. 

Betitle, betoil ; see Be-. 

Betoken (bftdu'k’n), v. [ME. bitaenun, 
later biiok[e)nen, f. bi-, "Be- -^r tdenian to signify, 
f. tden Token.] fx. To signify; to express in 
words -1612. t2. To be a type of -1667. 3. 

To be a sign, or omen of; to presage ME. 4. 
To point to, indicate i486. 

2. In the Cloud a Bow. Betok'nlng peace from God 
and Cov'nant new Milt. F, L. xi. 867. 3. Like a red 
morn, that ever yet betoken'd Wreck to the seaman 
Shaks. Ven, ^ Ad. 453. 4. With looks Betokening 

rage Cary. Hence Beto*kener, 
llBeton (b<?-ton, be'tsn). 1819. [Fr., OF. be- 
tun, a. Pr. : — L. bitumen.^ A concrete, com- 
posed of sand, lime, and hydraulic cement. 
Beto*ngtie, v. 1639. [See Be- 6.] To flout. 
Betony (be-tsni). ME. [a. F. betoine, ad. 
late L. ^betonia for betonica, in Pliny {N. H. 
XXV. 46) vettonicaP\ Bot. i. prop. A plant 
{Siachys Betonica), formerly credited with medi- 
cinal and magical virtues, b. Applied also to : 
St. Paul’s B. ( Veronica serpylhfolia) ; Water- 
B. {Scrophularia aquatica). 
fBetO'm, ///. 3. ME. [See Be- i.] Torn; 
tattered -1599. 

Betoss ; see Be- i. 

fBetraise, -traish, ME. [{.Be- 2 i-trazss-, 
trahiss-, stem of F. trahir.'\ A by-form of Be- 
tray, chiefly north. i. = Betray i. -1558. 

3. To deceive (the trustful) -1501 ; to entrap 
(the unsuspecting) -1583. 

Betrap (bfitrse^p), vf [OE. beir^pan, 
-irseppan, f. Be- i + ir^ppan to TRAP.] To catch 
in a trap, circumvent, enclose. Also fig. 
fBetra*p, 1509. [f. Be- i.] To furnish 
with trappings {ht. and fig.) -1597, 

Betxay (biitr<?i’), v. [ME. bi-, betraien, f. 
bi-, Be- 2 + iraun, a. OF. tralr'.’—B. iradere.'\ 
I. To give up to, or place in the power of an 
enemy by treachery. a. To be or prove false 
to (a trust or him who trusts one); to disap- 
point the hopes or expectations of ME. Also 
fii‘ ta. loosely. To disappoint -1704. 4. To 

lead astray, as a false guide; to mislead, seduce, 
deceive (the trustful) ME. 5. To reveal with 
breach of faith (a secret) 1735. To reveal 
against one’s will the existence, identity, real 
character of (a person or thing desired to be 
kept secret) 1588. 7. To reveal incidentally; 

to exhibit, show signs of (a thing which there 
is no attempt to keep secret) 1697. 

I. Verely I saye vnto you, that one of you shall be- 
traye me Matt. xxvi. 2x. 2. To b, a cause Burke. 

4. Pride and self-confidence b. man to his fall Pusey. 

5. To b. a patient’s confidence 1798. 6 . 1 do b. my selfe 
with blushing L. L. L. l ii. 138. 7. A temple, .which 
betrayed great antiquity Bryant. H ence Betrayal 
(senses i, 2, 6), Betrayer. Betrayment = Be- 
irmal. 

Betread, betrend, betrim ; see Be-. 

I Betrothi (bz'itrJu'S, -tr^*]>), v. [ME. hitreu- 
tien, f, hi-. Be- 6 + ME. ireude, treowde, TRUTH 
sb. The hist, and analogical pronunc. is as in 
clothe, loathe.'] i. To engage (a woman) in 
contract of marriage, to plight one’s troth to 
{arch.). 3. To affiance (usu. the woman to the 
man) 1566. Z-fig- Said of God and his Church 
or people. Also, of the relation of a bishop to 
a church before consecration. i6ix. t4. iransf 
a. To pledge -1670. b. To espouse (a cause) 
-1674. 

X, If a man wish to b. a maiden Lingard. a. The 
lovers were soon after betrothed 1798. 3. I will b. 

thee vnto me for euer Hosea ii. ig. 4. What is hee 
for a foole that betrothes himselfe vnto vnquietnesse 
Muck Ado I. iii. 49. Hence Betro’thal, the act of 
betrothing? the being betrothed; affiance. Be- 
tro'thment = Betrothal. 


6 (Ger. K<7ln). d (Fr. p^). ii (Ger. Mwller). ii (Fr. dime), p (curl), e (e») (there), e(ei) (rein). / (Fr. foire). 5 (fir, fem, earth)^ 
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fBetru-st, 1440. [See Be- a.] To trust 

(a person); to entrust -1748. ; 

f "Be'tso. 1641. [It.] A small brass coin in 
Venice. 

Better ''be*t9i), a., and [Com. 
Tent. : OE. {sing, masc.) b^tera = Goth, bai.za 
: — OTeut. ^batiz-mi-, used as compar. oigcdo-z 
Good, but itself pointing to an u.ikn. stem. 
The root bat- was prob. related to l 6 i-\ see 
Beet v, and Boo r t^.] A. adj. The compar. 
of Good, q. v. : more good. i# Of superior 
quality. 2. Of persons : Kinder. Of persons 
and things : More profttable, useful, or suitable 
for a purpose ; more desirable ME. 3. More ; 
larger, greater 1580. 

1. I could haue b. spared a b. man i Hen, v. iv. 
104. People of the b. Sort De Fon. a. Some b. 
Messenger Tvjo Gent, i. i. 159. Oh excellent deuise, 
was there euer heard a batter Tzoa Cent, ii. i._ 145. 3. 
Vntill nine and b. 1630. The b. half of his estate 
Swift. B. haif\ orsg. my b, halj\ the more than half 
of my being; said of a very dose friend; ap. (after 
Sidney) used for * my husband * or * wife ’ ; now, joc. 
appropriated to the latter. /, cwif, yo 7 t^ Ar, etc. had b, 
(orig. me, us, etc. UJere beiere (or bei) = it would be 
more advantageous for me, etc. _ Now replaced by 
/ kad b, — I should have or hold it better, to do, etc. 
See Have. Te> be b, than onds word : to do more 
than one has promised. 

n. absol. I. Something better; that which is 
better 1635. possessive pron.: One’s 

superior AIE. 

I. I never look'd for b. at his hands Shaks. *. His 
b. doth not breath vpon the earth Shaks. Who cals? 
Your betters Sir A, Y, L. ii, iv, 68. Prudence got the 
b. of his pride Thirlwali, 

B. adv, [The orig. form was Bet, q, v.] r. 
In a more excellent way ME. 2. In a superior 
degree ME. fb. Rather ~i8oi. 3. In the predi- 
cate, after be, the adv. and adj. run together. 
4. With adjs. and pples,, usually written with the 
hyphen, as b, -advised, b, -humoured, i. e. {beiier 
humour') ^-ed, etc. 1609. 

1. I drinke b. than I syng 1530. a. Where-by it 
[sage] prospereth the b. 1577. 

Phrases. To be ^.! to be improved in health, 
after an illness, (In north, use, to be well again.) 
To get b,x to amend, recover. To think h. o/x a. (a 
thing) : to reconsider it and decide more wisely, b. 
(a person) . to form a better opinion of him. 3 , off, 
comp, of %oell offx see Off. 

Better, -or (betsi), sh, 1609. [f. Bet v, + 
-ER^.] One who makes bets. 

Better (be’tai), v. [ME. bet(e)re(n OE. 
*bfi{e)rian : — OTeut. *baHzofan,i,*baiis- Bet- 
ter.] I. To make better; esp. morally, or in 
health or w'orldly condition 1581. 2. To do ] 

better than 1548. 3. intr. To grow better, im- | 

prove 1832. 

1. Love betters what is best Wordsw. Girls marry 
merely to ‘b. themselves ' 1792. a. Each day still b. 
others happinesse Sh^ks. Hence Be'ttering vbl, sb. 
making better; becoming better. 

Betterment (be'tsjment), 1598. [f. as 

prec. 4- -MENT.l I. Making or becoming better ; 
being better; improvement. 2. spec. Improve- 
ment of property. (In. U.S.) 1809. t3« ~ 

Betterness I. 1678. 

Betteraess (be*t9ines). ME. [f. Better 
a. + -NESS,] I, The quality of excelling; su- 
periority. 2. spec. Fineness of the precious 
metals above the standard 1530. 

Betting- (be-tig), ^ubl, sb, 1599. [f. Bet v, 4 
-ING ^.] The making of bets, wagering. 

Comb,, as b.»book, a book in which bets arc entered ; 
-man, a better, usually a professional gambler. 

llBettong. 1839. A species of kangaroo lat, 
about the size of a hare. 

Bettor, fi. Aphet. f. Abettor 1671. 2. 
Var. of Better sb, 

Betty (be*ti), sb, [dim. of Bet, abbrev. of 
Elizabet, i. A female familiar name, 

now chiefly rustic or homely- Hence, 2. Given 
in contempt to a man who occupies himself with 
a woman’s duties. (So Molly.) 3. A pear- 
shaped bottle covered with straw; called by- 
chemists a Florence flask, (? Only in U .S. ) 1725. 
4. Clant name for a short crowbar; called now 
a Jemmy 1700. 

4. Ruffians, who, with. Crows and Betties, Break 
Houses 1707. Hence (sense 2), Be’tty v, to fuss about 
{colloql^. 

Betiilin (be*ti/^in). 1879. [f. L. betulad\ 
Chem, A resinous substance extracted from the 
bark of the birch-tree [Betula alba). 


I tBetu*mbled, ppL a, [See Be- a,] Bis- 
I ordered. Sh.\KS, Lucr. 1037. 

* Between (bfitw^-n), prep, and adv, [Corn- 
fa nes two forms: a. OE, hi-, betwionum, etc., 
ME. kiiwenen,-iwene\ 0 .OE., bi-,belwion, etc., 
ME. biiwen\ see Be-. The second elements of 
both forms answer ult, to cases of the Goth 
:weih-nai * two each *, a deriv. of twa T wo. 
After 1400 both forms coalesced in betwene { = 
hftw^n), whence mod. betzeeen,} 

A. prep, 1, Of a point : In the space which 

separates two points ; in the direct line which 
joins two points. Also flg, ME. 2. Of time, 
quantity, or degree : Intermediate to tw o others 
OE. 3. Expressing the relation that motion 
along a line bears to two points on opposite 
sides of it ME. 4. Expressing the relation of 
the continuous space which separates or con- 
nects tw’o points ME. 5. Hence iransf, of ob- 
jective relations uniting two (or more) parties ; 
also, of subjective relations involving compari- 
son ME. 6. Expressing motion from one body 
or place to another 1598. 7. Expressing recip- 

' rocal action or relation between two agents OE. 
S. U sed of relation to tw’O (or more) things or 
parties acting conjointly or participating in ac- 
tion OE, g. Expressing the relation of a line 
to two spaces which it separates ME. Also 
iransf, OE, 10, The only word expressing the 
relation of a thing to many surrounding things 
severally and individually OE. 

X. 1 lie b. that sun and thee Shaks. flg, B- hope 
and fear Burton. 3 , wind and water x along the 
line where anything is submerged in water, etc., esp. 
on the load-line of a ship. *. B. one and two in the 
morning Boswell, Forty and Fifty Addison, frost and 
thaw I^Iiss Austen, ^ 3. The salt rbeume that ran 
bet weene France and it Com, Err, 111. ii. X32. 4. The 
lang Scots miles 1 hat lie b, us and our hame Burns. 
5. A marriage, an alliance, a coalition b. [etc.]. 7. 

I will put enniitie bet weene thee and the woman Gen, 
iii. 15. 8. To take the bit b. his teeth Dryden. B. 

ourselves ; as a matter not to be communicated to 
others. Webrought home six brace b. us Miss Austen. 
They had it b. them {mod.). 9. There was but a ston 
wal hem bc-tweene Chaucer, Phr. 3 . the bark and 
the tree, xo. B. the prior, the boatmen, and a little 
offering to St. Patrick, he had not as much money 
left [etc.] Southey. 

B. adv. (Mostly the prep, with obj. under- 
stood.) I, Of place : In an intermediate posi- 
tion or course (///. and fig.) OE. 2. Of time : 
In the interval, at intervms ME. 

X. To go b. ; to act as a medium or mediator : see 
Go-between. 

C. quasi-j^. 1. Anything occupying an inter- 
; mediate position; an interval of time 1611. 2. 

An intermediate size of sewing-needle 1862. 
Between-decks (bf|twrn,deks), adv. and 
J^. 1725. [f. BETWEEN/nr;>.-FDECK.] A. adv. 
In the space between the decks of a ship. B. 

sh. The space itself 1769. 

Betwee*nity. 1760. [Formed playfully by 

H. Walpole, after extremity, etc.] Interme- 
diatencss of kind, quality, or condition; any- 
thing intermediate. 

Bet’ween-'VYliiles (b/itwrnihwoilz). 1678. 
At intervals. 

Betwixt (bi'jtwi‘kst),/rif/. and adv, [ME. 
beiwixi — OE. beiweohs, -tweox, -iwux, -iwyx, 
-tux. The terminal is without significance.] 
A. prep. I, == Between, Still in diS, use. OE. 
2 , Of more than two : in early use= A mong OE. 

and (prob. ellipt, for b. this and,,) n, dial, : 
between this (or that) and. ., until. ME. 

B. adv. ~ Between i, 2. ME. 1 

B, and between (colloq.) : in an intermediate posi- 
tion ; neither^one thing nor the other. 

Beudantite (bi/^-dantsit). [f. Beudant^ 
French mineralogist. J Min, A mineral occur- 
ring in modified acute rhombohedrons, con- 
taining sesquioxide of iron and oxide of lead, 
with phosphoric or arsenic acid, or both. 
llBeurr6 (bgr^). 1741. [Fr., ‘ buttered, but- 
tery ’. ] A mellow variety of pear. Also aitrih. 
Bevel fbe*vB). 1562. [App. a. OF. '^bevel^ 
implied in F. beveau (Boiste), bivtau (Littrd), 
buveau (Cotgr., etc.); of unkn. etym.] A, adj. 

I. Her, Of a line: Broken so as to have two 
equall)r acute alternate angles, thus 7 

2. Oblique; esp, at more than a right angle; 
sloping, slant 1600. 

a. I may be strai^^ht though they themselues he beuel 
Shaks. l>onn. cx:a. 

B. sb, I. A common joiner’s and mason’s 


tool, consisting of a flat rule with a moveable 
tongue stiffly jointed to one end, for setting off 
angles 1611. a. A slope from the right angle, 
an obtuse angle; a slope from the horizontal or 
vertical; a surface or part so sloping. (Occ. 
used techn. for b. -angle,) iSyj. 

z. The brethren o’ the mystic level May bing their 
head in waefu’ b. Burns. 

Comb., etc, : b.-angle, any angle exc. 90® or 45° ; 
-gear, -gearing, gear for conveying motion by means 
of b-wheels from one shaft to another at an angle 
with it; -joint, a sloping joint for uniting pieces of 
timber end to end ; -wheel, a toothed wheel whose 
working face is oblique with the axis. 

Be*vel, V. 1677. [f. prec. sb.] I. trans. 
To cut to a slope; to reduce (a square edge) to 
a more obtuse angle; often with off, away, etc. 
2. inir. To recede in a slope from the right 
angle; to slant 1679, 

3. Their houses are very ill built, the walls b., with- 
out one right angle in any apartment Swift. 

Bevelled, beveled (be-veld), ///. a, 1757. 
[f. the vb. ] a. Made or cut to a bevel; sloped 
off. b. spec, in Archit,\ in Crystallog.i Re- 
placed by Bevelment; in Her. == Bevel A i. 
Be-veUing, beveling, z^(5/. 1769. [f. as 

prec.] A cutting to an oblique angle; the slant 
so given; a bevelled portion : esp. m Shipbuild- 
ing. Used also in comb., as b.-board {Ship- 
build.), -machine {Bookbind.). 

Be*velment. 1804. [f. as prec. + -ment. ] 
The process of bevelling; spec, in Crysiallog., 
the replacement of the edge of a crystal by tw o 
similar planes equally inclined to the adjacent 
faces. 

Be-ver (brvar), sb. 1451. [a. OF. beivfe 

(now boire), subst. use of pres. inf. L. bibere.) 
ti. Drink, tz. A potation ; a time for drinking 
-1626. 3. A small repast between meals. 

Chiefly dial, (in pi. at Winchester) 1500. Hence 
tBe*ver v.^ to partake of b. 

Bever(be*v3i),z'.^ "Now dial. 1470. [Freq. 
f. OE. beoflan.'l tremble, shake. 

Beverage (be'vered^). [ME. a. OF. hevrage 
(mod.F. breuvage), f. the sb. hevere (in OF. 
beivre, see Bever sb.): L. type *biberaticum.] 
I. Drink; esp. a liquor which is in common 
use. tz. Drinking, a draught -iSgy. 3. spec. 
A name applied locally to various drinks; as, 
lemonade, small cider, etc. 1721. 4. A drink, or 
drink-money. Now dial. 1721. 

I. Tea. .that elegant and popular b. Boswell. 

Bevil(e, bevilled, vars. of Bevel, -elled. 
jlBevue \he^u). 1716. [Fr., f. bb-, hes- pejo- 
rative 4* vue'.\ An error of inadvertence. 

Bevy (bewi). ME. [Of unkn. etym. In form 
=s OF. bevee, huvee, * drink, drinking ’.] i. 
The proper term for a company of maidens or 
ladies, of roes, of quails, or of larks. 2. iransf. 
A company; rarely, a collection of objects 1603. 

X. A Beavie of fair Women, richly gay Milt. P. L. 
XI, 582. 2. What a heavy of beaten slaves are here 
Beaum. & Fl. 

Bewail (biV^*l), v. ME. [See Be- 4.] i. 
trans. To wail over, esp. over the dead. Also 
refl. 2. To lament loudly, mourn. Also rejl. 
ME. 3. intr. To utter lamentations ME. 

3. Bewaylyngc ay the day that they were borne 
Chaucer. Hence Bewai'lable a, proper to be be- 
wailed. Bewai‘led>!7>/. a. lamented ; fexpressed by 
wailing. Bewaitier. Bewai'lingly adv. Be- 
wai’lment. 

I Beware (biwe^’j), z/.l ME. [For he ware, 
OE. wxr adj., ME. war, ware, used only (exc. 
for a time) in those parts of the vb. where he is 
found, viz. the imper., infin., and pres. subj. 
(the indie, being / am ware, etc.). See Ware. ] 
I. To be cautious or on one’s guard ; to take 
heed. QxyrxsX. simply \ with of, \from, \with', 
fwith infin. ; with cl. ; with simple obj. t2. To 
have a care of. Const, with of', with simple 
obj. ; withinfin. or cl. {arch.). -1713. t3. To take 
warning by -1605. 4. As an inflected vb. 1598. 

I. B. of all, but most b. of Man, Pope. Since 1 am 
a dog, b. my phangs Merck. V, ni. iii. 72. 2. Now, 

bishop, b. thy purse x6oo. 4. I had bewar’d if I had 
foreseen Milt, Web. to ask only for high things 
Emerson. 

'! Bewa-re, v.^ ME. [f. Be- 2 4- Ware v. to 
s^nd (north. ), ] To lay out (money, etc.) -1472. 
JBewash, bewed ; see Be-. 

Beweep (biWrp), [OE. hewepan] see 
Weep.] i. To weep for, weep over. 2. To 


» [maa)* a (p^^ss). an (D«d). v (cut). ^ (Fr. ch^f), o (ev^r). 9i (/, eye), p (Fr. eau d^ vie), i (s/t). z (Psyche), 9 (wli<3:t). p (g^t). 
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wet with or as \'.ith tears 1420. ts* inir. To 
weep ME. only. 

1. I a!i alone beweepe my out-cast state Shaks. 
f Bewe'ild, [Com. Teut. : OE. bew^ndan. 
Bezcend is the causal of B^WIND. ] tnv/s. To 
mm round or away. Also and z/ilr. (for 
red.). -ME. 

Bewest i^bAve'sC. [CE. be wes^an.'] adv. 
and prep. On or to the west (of). Now o'niy 6V. 
Bewet ; see Be-. 

Bewet, bewit (hiu et), sb. 1486. [dim. of 
OF.beue: — L. boia, in pi. bozx collar for the 
neck. ] Fa Icon jy. A ring or slip of leather for 
attaching the bell to a hawk’s leg. 
fBewhOTe, v. 1604. [See Be- 5.] To call 
whore; to make a whoi e of -1623. 

*f*Bewie*ld, z?. \JSIE. biweiden \ see Wield.] 
To hold in hand, handle, wield. 7^. To use 
one’s limbs. -1577- ^ ^ ^ 

Bewig (biwi'g), V. 1774. [See Be- 6.] To 
furnish with a wig. Hence Bewi’gged a. 
a. Wearing a wig. b. Ruled by red-tape. 

A paltry Baden, a bewigged Prusbia 1S51. 

Bewilder (bz'widdai), v. 1684. [f. Be- 2 -f 
Wilder. J i. lit. To lose in pathless places 
{arch.) 1683. To perplex, confound; to 

cause mental aberration 1684, 

I. Bewildered in the enormous extent of the town 
Johnson. *. The bewilder’d soul Beattie. Hence 
Bewi'ldered at a loss for a wayjyf^. con- 
fused mentally ; iransF pathless. Bewl'ldcred-ly 
adv.^ -ness. Bewi'lderingly adv. 

Bewilderment (bnvrlda-tment). 1820. [f. 
prec. -b -MENT.] I. Bewildered state. 2. An 
inextricable confusion or medley of objects 1844. 
I. Thought was arrested by utter b. Geo. Eliot. 

Bewit {Falconry)^ var, of Bewet. 
Bewitcb (bfwi'tj), V. [ME. bewicchen. f. 
bi~t Be- 2 + 'wicchen : — OE, wiccian, f. wicca 
raasc., -wuce fern., WiTCH.] i. To affect (esp. 
to injure) by witchcraft or magic. Occ. with 
into, etc. 3. ^g. To influence as if by witch- 
craft; to fascinate, charm. Now usu. of pleas- 
ing influences, 1526. 

I. Looke how I am bewitch’d Fie/i. 11 T, in. iv. 70. 
*. I am bewitcht with the rogues company i Hen. IV, 
11. ii. 18. Hence Bewrtcher. Bewi'tchery = 
Bewitchment. tBewi’tchful a. having power to b. 
Bewi'tcbdng vbl. sb. fascination ; ppl. a. fascinating, 
BewMching-ly adv., -ness. 

Bewi-tcmnent. 1607. [f. prec. + -ment. j 

I. The fact or power of bewitching. 3. The 
being bewitched i8ro. 

*. I will counterfet the b. of some popular man Cor. 

II, iii. ao8. ....r 

fBewo*nder, d. 1580. [See Be-. Cf. Ger. 
bewtcnderzi.] i. irazis. To fill with wonder 
-1600. 3. To wonder at, admire -1628. 
i-Bewo-rk, v. Pa. pple. bewrought. [OE. 

bewyrcan; sqq'Wo'RK. Ci. Ger. bewzrken.l 1. 
To work round about. 3. To embroider -1637, 
Bdwrap (bir^-p)t [MK ; see Wrap v.] 
To wrap up, cover. Alsoyf^. 

Bewray (bfr^*), v. arch. [ME. hewreien ; 
see Wray. Now expose.] ti. To accuse, 
malign ME. only. fa. To expose (a person) by 
divulging his secrets, etc. Hence, To reveal 
(the doer of an act). -1603. 3- To divulge 

(secrets) prejudicially ME, t4* To reveal, make 
known -161 1. ts. To betray (a fugitive) -1628. 
6. = Betray 6. 1535. ty. =:Betray7- -i763. 

3. None shulde issue out to b* their entcrprice Ld. 
Berners. 4. Write downe thy mind, b. thy meaning 
so Tit. A. II- iv. 3. 6. Thy speach bewrayeth the 

Jlfaii. XXVI. 73. Hence Bewrayer {.arch.'). fBe- 
wrayingly adv. fBewrayment. 

Bewray, erron. f. Beray. 
f Bewrea*k, z/. \]AE.hewrehe*, see Wreak 
z/.l To avenge ; to wreak -1586. 

Bewrouglit, pa. pple. of Bework. 
i-Bewry*, » A [OE. bewrion ; see Wry 
■To cover up or over -1513. 
fBewry, [See Wry wk. v.'} To distort. 
Bey 1599. [a. Osmanli, ‘ prince, 

governor ’ ; see Beg sb.] A Turkish governor 
of a province or district; also a title of rank. 
Bey, V. [Com. Teut. : OE. Anglian bJ^an. 
Still dial.] trans. and intr. To bend. 
llBeylic, -lik (b^dik). 1733. [a. Osmanli 
leglik, htylik.] The jurisdiction of a bey. 
Beyond (b^'iy^^’nd), adv. and p>rep. [OE. 
begeondan, f. bi^, Be- -^geondan OTeut. ^jan- 


dana, i. */ 2nd (in OE. geond) across, through, , 
be} ond. Lit. ‘ on yon side, on the farther side ’. ' j 

A." adv. J , On the farther side, farther aw ay. 3. ’ 
In addition {rare) 1S86. 

X. B., a line of heights Tennyson. 

B. prep. I. On the farther side of OE.; past, 

further on than .ME. 3. To the farther side of, 
past OE. Also jfg. 3. Towards the farther 
side of. past. (With looh, etc.) 1597. ^ 4. Of 

time : Past, later than 1597. Outside the 

limit or sphere of, past 1535. 6, More than, 

in amount or degree 1500. 7. In addition to; 

in neg. and interrog. sentences almost = Except. 
Cf, Besides. 1449. 

I. B. seas : out of the countryj abroad, s. B. your 
depth Pope, the hue of rectitude Washington. tT<; 
go b . ; to circumvent. 3. To look b . ; to misconstrue; 
you looke b. him quite 2 Hen, IV, iv, £v. 67, 4. Which 
shall . . remain B. all date Shaks. s* B. the reach of 
mercie Shaks, So, h. belief, doubt, endurance, ques- 
iion, etc. To be b. a. person (colloq.); to pass his 
comprehension. 6. An amount.. b, their value 18S5. 
Delight b. the bliss of dreams Milt. Comas 813. B. 
measure (advb. phr.) ; excessively. 7* Somewhat b. 
and above all this Hooker. 

C. quasi-jA That which lies on the other side 
or farther away; that which lies beyond our 
present life or experience 1581. 

They are the AH, with no b. Martineau. The back 
0/ b . : any very out of the way place. 

■f Beza'n, sb. [a. Du, bezaan, ad. It. mezzana 
mizen.] App. a small sailing vessel. Pepys. 

Bezant, Byzant (be’zant, b^za-nt). ME. [a. 
OF. besaii (pi. besanz) L. byzaniius (sc. num-^ 
miis) ; cf. Byzantine.] i. A gold coin first 
struck at Byzantium, and in England varying 
m value between the sovereign and half-sove- 
reign, or less. There were also silver Bezants 
worth from a florin to a shilling. Used by 
WycHf to translate both ialeniuin and drachma. 
3. The gold offered by the kings of England at 
the sacrament, or at festivals 1667. 3. Her. A 

gold roundel representing the above coin plain 
and unstamped. Also atirib. i486. 
Bez-antler b^Zisemtlsi). Also bay 
antler. 1598. [f. Be s- secondary + Ant- 

ler.] The second branch of a deer's horn. 
Bezanty (bz’zamti), ppl. a. Also bezantee. 
i486, [a. F. besanUe\ see Bezant.] Her. 

Charged with or formed of bezants. 

Bezel (be’zel). 1611. [a. OF. Hesel, Hezel, 
in mod. F. hiseau, bizeau, also basils', ?diin, of 
bis, her. Cf. Bevel.] i. A slope, a sloping 
edge or face ; esp. that of a chisel, etc. (usu. 
basit). 3, The oblique sides or faces of a cut 
gem 1839. 3. ’ The groove and flange by w hich 

the crystal of a watch or the stone of a jewel is 
retained in its*setting ’ 1616. Hence Be*zel v. 
to grind or cut to an edge ; to bevel, 
{[Bezesteen (be'zestfn). 1656. [a, Turk. 

bazistan, orig. Pers. for " clothes-market '.] An 
exchange, bazaar, or market-place in the East. 
llBezetta (b^ze-ta). 1863. [Corrupt f. It. 
pezzetia, dim. of pezza a Piece of cloth.] A 
pigment prepared by dipping linen rags in cer- 
tain colouring matters. 

Bezique (bezf'k). 1861. [Corrupt f. F. be- 
sigue, hesy ; of unkn. etym.] A game of cards, 
in which the knave of diamonds and queen of 
spades together form ‘ Bezique 
Bezoar (bPzoJH, be'Zd^iai). 1477. [ad. Arab. 
hdzakr or hddizahr, ad. Per. pdd-zahr counter- 
poison; f. zahr poison. The sp. hezoar is app. 
of inod,L. origin.] ti. gen. An antidote -1750‘ 
3. spec. a. A calculus or concretion found in the 
stomach or intestines of some animals, chiefly 
ruminants, formed of layers of animal matter 
deposited round some foreign substance. Often 
called b.-stone. (The ordinary current sense.) 
1580. tb. Other alleged stones or concretions 
-1634. tc. Various medicinal preparations 
-1807. ts. iransf. The wild goat of Persia, the 
best-known source of the calculus (2 a) -1781 ; 
var. b.'goat; so t). antelope. 

Bezoardic, -artic (bez<7,audik, -autik). 
1670. [ad. mod.L. hezoarclicus, -ariicus', a. F. 
bezoard, bezoari, Bezoar.] A. adj. Of the na- 
ture of, or pertaining to, bezoar. B. sb. An an- 
tidote 1671, ^ r r -r » • 

fBezonian (b^s^'nian). xsgst. [i.u.btsogno 
+ ? -AN. ] ^ Besonio -1843. 

Be*zzle» v. Now dial. [Late ME. besil, a. 


OF. tesiler, hesHUer, shortened f. embesillteri 
see Embezzle. 1 hans. To make away with 
(drink, one’s mone>. the property of others); 
inir. to guzzle, to revel 1^4. 

!; Bliang, bang ( ; . 1598. [An Eastern 
wd , f. Skr. bhangd hemp. Bnang is the better 
spelling.] Indian Hemp, the leaves and seed- 
capsules of which are chewed or smoked, or 
eaten in sweetmeats, or sometimes an infi sion 
of them is drunk. The name is occas. given to 
hashish (see H.^shish). 

..Bkeesty, bbeestie (bPsti). 1781. [Urdu 
bhisii, a. E^x^.bihishitf.bihishi-para^Sze', prob. 
joc.] In India, the servant who supplies an 
establishment with water, which he Cannes in a 
skin slung on his back. 

the early OE., and the ordinary 
ME,, form of the prefix Be-, q. v. 

Bi^ pref.‘i‘, a. L. bF (earlier dui^, cogn. w. 
Gr. 5i-, Skr. dvi-] * twice, doubly, having two, 
two- ’, which is in Latin a prefix of adjs., occas. 
of sbs., rarely of vbs. is used in Eng. to 
form : — 

I. Adjs., with the sense i-^i. Having or furnished 
with two — , two- — , as bi*angular, -ate,^ -ated, 
•ous, having two angles; bibracteate, having two 


ate; bicoloured, biconsonantal; bicoiporal, 
•ate, -ated, -eal, having two bodies; bifacial; bi- 
glandular; bimarginate, bimembral, bimus- 
cular; binodal, having two nodes; binuclear, 
having two nuclei ; biovulate,^ bipetalous ; bi- 
pupillate, having two pupil-like markings; bi- 
radiate; birainy, having two rainy seasons; bi- 
spinous, bistipuied; bitentaculate ; bituber- 
culate, -ated ; bivaulted. z. Doubly -7 ; — ^in 
two ways or directions; on both sides; as biconic, 
•al, conical in two directions ; biconvex, etc- 3. 
Bot. and Zool. Twice over, re- ; having character- 
istically divided parts which are themselves similarly 
divided, as Bilaciniate, etc. 4* Lasting for two — ? 
occurring or appearing every two — ; as Biennial, 
bi*hourly, -monthly, -weekly, b. Occurring or 
appearing twice in a — ; as in hi- diurnal, -monthly, 
•quarterly, -weekly, -winter, -yearly. {b>end- 
would avoid the ambiguous usage ; e.g. semi-monthly ; 
cf. half-yearly,) 5. J oining two — *, as Bi-achiwmial, 
etc. 6 , Occ. as in bimanual, employing two hands ; 
Biseriate, etc. , - . t 

II, Advbs., vbs., and sBs. ; e$p. sbs, formed after 
analogies, in which hi- = ‘double, two’; as hi- 
millionaire, the man who is worth two millions of 
money; binomenclature ; biprong. 

III. Chem. Sbs. and adjs., in which having two 
equivalents of the acid, base, etc. named j as bicar- 
bonate of soda, etc. Now superseded by 

Biacid (bsiise-sid), a. 1864. [see El-fref.^ 
HI. J Chem. Of a base : Capable of combining 
with an acid in two different proportions. 
Biacuminate (b9i|akii/*min^), a. 1880. 
[see Bi-prep 1. 1,2.] Bot. Two-pointed. 
Biannual (bsiiaemi/^al). 1877. [See Bi- 
prep 1, 4, 4b.] A. adj. Used as = Half-yearly. 
B. sb. = Biennial 
Biarticulate ; see Bi- pref.^ I. r. 

Bias (bsi’as). 1530. [a. F. biais, * oblique, 
obliquity ’ ; of unkn. etym. With pi. Biases. ] 

A. adj ti. Oblique -1688. b. spec, in dress (cf. 
B i) : Cut across the texture 1883. 3. Swelled 

as the bowl on the biased side. Tr, ^ Cr. 
IV. V. 8. 

X. On the b. : diagonally. , . 

B. sb. I. An oblique or slanting line. Now 

only of a gore, cut across the texture of a woven 
fabric. 1530. 3. Bowls. The construction or form 
of the bowl causing it to swerve when rolled ; the 
curved course in which it runs ; the allowance 
made for this deviation 1570. ASso fig. 3* 
transf. An inclination, leaning, bent; pre- 
disposition towards', predilection; prejudice 
1572. •h4. Set course -1799. 5. A swaying 

influence, impulse, or weight 1587. 

a, A bowl may lie still for all its Byass South, 
Which set a B. vpon the Bowie, of their owne Peuy 
Ends Bacon. 3. Our natural b. to evil Hare. 4. To 
put out of ox ofi one's b . : to put out, disconcert. 5. 
The Bribery and By ass of Sense and Flesh Stanhope. 

C. adv. 1. Obliquely, aslope. Obs. exc. of 
dress, 1575. Off the straight, awry -1633. 

Bias (bai'as), v, 1622, [f. prec. sb. In in- 
flexions, often spelt biasses, biassed, etc.; ^t 
the single s is more regular; cf. the sb.] 1. To 
give bias to (a bowl) 1662. Also transf. zxitfig. 
ta. inir. To swerve from the right line -i687> 


o (Ger. KJln). d (Fr. pau). 
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1* Men whom no Advantages ^can byass Bcrkiet, 
Such exercises as. .biased the mind to military pur- 
suits Strutt. 

Bias(s)ed(b5i*ast),///.t2. x6ii, [Seeprec.] 
Having a bias ; esp, unfavourably inclined. 

Bib (bib), V. ME. [perb. ad. L. 
tram, and intr. To drmk; tipple. 

Folks kept bibbing beer Bpowm?.g. Hence Bib a*- 
don, bibbing. Bi’bber (freq. in comb., as •wine-b,). 

Bib (bib;, sh,^ 1580. [prob. f. Bib s;.] a. A 
cloth placed under a child's chin for cleanhness, 
esp. at meals, b. A similar cloth w ora by adults, 
often as the upper part of an apron 1687, 

Best h. and tucker : best clothes (of girls, women, 
or men). 

Bib (bib), jd . 2 1674. [f. Bib The 

whiting-pout (Gadus iusetes). 

Bibadotas (bi-, boibFj’Jss), a. 1676. [f. L. 
hiiaci- (nom. bibax).\ Given to drinking; bi- 
bulous. So Bibaxity, addiction to drinking, 
Bibasic (baibF^’sik), a. 1847. [See Bi- 
pref?- I. X.] Ckem, Having two bases. 

B. acid: one which contains two atoms of displace- 
able hydrogen, and can therefore form two senes of 
salts. Now usii. Di-BASIC. 

Bibb (bib). 1779. [var. of Bib A^aui, 
A bracket under the trestle-tree of a mast, re- 
sembling in position a child's bib. 
Bibble(brbl),z^. 1529. [freq. of Bib.] fi. 
trans. and inir. To keep drinking -1583. a. a. 
inir. To dabble with the bill like a duck. b. 
irans. To drink wdth a dabbling noise. 1552. 
Hence Bi'bbler. 

Bibble-babble (bi-b’libae-bl). 1532. [Re- 
dupl, of Babble; cf. tittle-tattle, etc.] Idle 
talk; prating. 

Bibitory (bi'bitari), a, rare. 1696. [ad. 
mod.L. bibiioriuSt f. hibit- stem of hibere?^ Of 
or pertaining to drinking; spec, in B, muscle = 

‘ rectus internus oculi 

Bible (bsi’bl). [a. F. btble, 13th a late 
L, biblia, fern, sing, for earlier biblia neut. pi., 

a. Gr. rd lit. ‘ the books later spec. 

* the canonical books, the Scriptures 
The Gr. /SiBAta was pi. of ^t^Ator, dim. of jStjSAoc, the 
inner hark of the papyrus, paper, the ordinary wd. for 
‘book *. The Scriptures were regarded as one work. 
In OE. hibliopice alone occurs as a name for the 
Scriptures.] 

I. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, (Occas. used for the Old Testament.) 
ME, b. A copy of the Scriptures 1468. 2. 

Hence jig. A textbook, an authority; a sacred 
book 1804. ts. iransf, A large book, a tome 
-1629. 4 . A library, [Cf. bibliotheca in sense 
of hiblia,\ ME. 

I. As J>e oibul sais ME. Certaine bookes which we 
call the B. or Olde Testament Golding, b. License 
. .for the sale of his Bibles Coverdale. The ‘ Breeches 
B.* (see {( 3 enev.) Gen, iii. 7), the ‘ Vinegar B.’ z. The 
poets who have contributed to the B, of existing 
England sentences of guidance Emerson. 3. Men 
myght make of hem a b. xx*>. foote thykke Chaucer. | 
Comb. : B.-oath, one taken upon the B. j -reader, ! 
-woman, one employed to read the B. from house to j 
house. Hence Bvblic, -al a. of, relating to, or con- I 
tained in, the B. Bi'blically adv. ^ Bi*blicism, 
adherence to the letter of the B. Bi*b!icist, one who 
adheres to the letter of the B. Brblicize v. to sub- 
ject to the B. Bi’blism, adherence to the B. as the 
sole rule of faith ; whence Bl'blist. 
Bible-Chri‘Stian, 1766. i. A Christian 
according to the Scnptural standard, a. One 
of a sect founded in 1815 by W, O. Bryan, a 
Wesleyan preacher in Cornwall i860. 
Bible-deTk. 1626. a. A student of the 
Bible, b. spec. One of a class of students in 
certain colleges at Oxford, having the duty of 
reading the lessons in chapel, and of saying 
grace in Hall, 

BibHco- (bi'blilo?), comb. f. Biblic, -al, 
as in b.-literary a., relating to the literature of 
the Bible; b.-poetic, etc. 

Biblia- (bi*blii^), repr. Gr. fiiBXw-, stem and 
comb, f, jSijSAfov tx)ok. 

BibUo-clasm [Gr. -/cAao'/toy], destruction of 
books, or of the Bible; so -diaxt; -gno’st [Gr. 
7j'a;orTj;y], one who knows books and biblio- 
graphy ; -gony [Gr. -^ovta], the production of 
books; -klept [Gr, -/rAerrrj/y], a book-thief; 
-kle*ptoma*niac, a book-thief regarded as in- 
sane ; -latry [Gr. -Xarpeta], book-worship ; ex- 
cessive reverence for the mere letter of the Bible; 
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so -later, -latrist, -latrons a.; -mancy [Gr. 
fiavTeia~^» divination by books, or by verses of 
:he Bible; -ma'nia [Gr. pLOPia], a rage for col- 
lecting books ; so -ma-ne, -ma*niac sb. and a., 
-mani’acal a., -ma’nian a. and sb., -manism, 
-manist; -peg;y . Gr. -jrQyia, f. tnjyuvvcu], book- 

b.nding as a fine art; so -pe'gic a., -pegist, 
-pegi*stic,al a.\ -pbagist (Gr. -<pdyos], a de- 
vourer of books ; so -pba'gic a . ; -pho*bia [Gr. 
-(pojSta], aversion to books; -poxsy [Gr. 
ro«7<ria], the making of books; -tapb [Gr. rd- 
(pos'j one who buries books under lock and key; 
so -ta*ph.ic a., -taphist. 

Bibliograplier (bibliip-grafsT. 1656. [f. , 
Gr. ^i^Moypa(pos-t‘ERK ] ti. One who WTites 
or copies books -1761. 3. One who w’rites 

about books, their authorship, printing, pub- 
lication, eta var, Brbliograpb. 
Bibliographic, -al (bi bliogrse-fik, -al), a. 
1802. [f. as prec. 4--IC, +-al.] Of, relating 
to, or dealing with bibliography. Hence 
Bi bliogra'pbically adu. 

Bibliography (bibli|^*graft). 1678. [a. Gr. 
^i^Xwypa^i'a.] ti. The writing of books. 2. 
The systematic description and history of books, 

; their authorship, printing, publication, editions, 
etc. 1814. 3. A book containing such details 

1838, 4. A list of the books of a particular 

author, printer, country; the literature of a sub- 
ject 18^. Hence BibHo*graphire v. to write 
a b. of. 

Bibliology (bibliip-lod^i). 1807. [f. Biblio- 
-h -LOGY. ] a. Book-lore ; bibliography, b. 
Biblical literature, doctrine, or theology 1859. 
Hence Bi bliolo'gical a., of or pertaining to b. 
Bibliodogist, a student of b. 
BibliOphil(e(brbli,tffil). 1824. [a. F, bib/ic- 
pkile. J A lover of books ; a book-fancier ; also 
as adj. Bi bliopbi’lic a. of or pertaining to a b. 
Biblio'philism, the principles and practice of a 

b, Biblio'pbilist, a b. Biblio*pliilons a. ad- 
dicted to bibliophily, Biblio*phily, love of 
books, taste for books. 

Bibliopole (brblii<?p?al). 1775. [ad. L. 3 /^- 
liopola, Gr. ^i^XioirooXrjSf f. ^i^Xiov + TrciiAiyy.] 
A dealer in books, a bookseller. Bibliopodar, 
•po'lic, -po’lical a. of or belonging to book- 
sellers ; hence Bi bliopo'lically adv. Biblio*- 
polism, the principles or trade of bookselling. 
Biblio*poHst, a bookseller ; whence Bi bliopo- 
H'stic a, Biblio*poly, Bi'bliopo lery, book- 
selling. 

Bihliothec (bibli,p*]jek), a. and sb. 1641. 
[f. next. I Belonging to a library or librarian ; 
sb. a librarian. 

{{Bibliotheca (bi:bliji3|])rka). [L., ad. Gr. 
$i^Xic$i^te 7 j, L Bi$Xiou + Btikt} repository : used 
by Jerome for the Bible : hence OE. bibliojice, 
the Bible.] a. (in OE.) The Scriptures, the 
Bible, b. mod. A collection of books, a library. 

c. A bibliographer’s catalogue. Hence Bi'blio- 
thexal a. belonging to a library. Biblio*the- 
cary sb, fa library ; a librarian ; adj. of or be- 
longing to a library or librarian. So Biblio- 
thecaTian a. and sb, 

{{ Biblioth^que. 1549. [a. F. ; formerly 

naturalized, but now treated as rr.(bfblzi(?ttf *k). J 
= Bibliotheca b. 

{{Biblus, -os (brblz?s, -^s). 1656. [L., a. Gr. 
0 iBXos, ] The papyrus; its inner bark. 
Bibulous (bi*bi 25 ^bs),fl:. 1675. lf,'L,bibulus.'} 
1, Absorbent of moisture. 2. Addicted to 
drinking 1861. 3. Relatinjg’ to drink 1858. 

X. B. paper 1827, Hence Bi’bnloiisly adv, 
Bicalcarate (bsiksedkar^it), a, 1876. [f. 

I I* 1 + Calcarate, f. L. calcar j\ 

Funiished with two spurs. 

Bicameral (baikse-meral), a. 1832. [See 
^l-pref,^ 1 . 1.] Having two (legislative) cham- 
bers. So Bica'meiist, an advocate of two 
chambers. 

Bicarhide, -onate, -uret, etc.: see Bi- 

III, 

Hicarmate (baikseTin^it), a, 1872. [See 
Fi-prefb^ I.] Bot. Furnished with two keels or 
axial ridges. 

Bicaudal ; see 'Bi-pref.^ I. 
fBbcched, ///. a. ME. [?f. Bitch + -ed.] 
Cursed -1533. ^ones : dice. 


Bice (bsis). ME. [a. F. bis ; of nnkn. etym.'J 
tA. adj. Brownish grey. B, sb. (also aiirib.) 
1, Short for biezve bis ‘ blue b.’ : a dull blue, often 
( loosely identified with azure ME. 2. The pig- 
I ment which yields this colour, prepared from 
smalt ; also a green pigment {green b.) made by 
adding yellow orpiment to smalt 1548. 
Bicentenary (baise-ntihari, -sentJmari). 
1862, [See Bi-7Jrt/.2 I, and Centenary.] A. 
adj. Consisting of or relating to two hundred 
{years, as if confused with bicentennial). B. 
sb. Used for: The two hundredth anniversary. 

Bicentennial (bsisenteraial). 1883, [See 
'Bi-pref.’^ I. 4, and Centennial.] A. adj. Oc- 
curring every two hundred years; lasting two 
hundred years. B. sb. = BICENTENARY (and 
etymologically more correct). 

Bicentral; see Bi-pref.'i i. 

Biceps (bsrseps). 1634, [a. L., f. -f- 
= caput.) A. adj. Having two heads or sum- 

mits ; spec, of muscles. B. sb. A muscle with 
two heads or tendinous attachments ; spec, the 
flexor muscle on the front of the upper arm 
(often taken as the type of physical strength) ; 
also, that of the thigh. 

BicIilo*ride. 1810. [See Bi- III.] 
Chem. A compound in which two equivalents of 
chlorine are combined with a metal, etc. 

Bichromate (bsiikr^u-met). 1854. [SeeBi- 
pref.^ III. 1 Chem. A salt containing two equi- 
valents of chromic acid, e.g. B. of potash \ 
w hence Bichro'mated, -matized ppl, a. 

Bicipital (bsisiqdtal), a. 1646. [f. L. hid- 
pit-, biceps + -A'L^.] i. = BICEPS iz. 2, Of or 
pertaining to the biceps (muscle) 1831. 
Bici'pitous, a. 1646. [f. as prec.] Having 
two heads or terminal extremities, as b, serpents. 
Bicker 1458. [Sc. f. Beaker.] 

A (wooden) bowl or dish for containing liquor 
Formerly, a drinking cup. 

Bicker (bi-kaj), sb:^ [ME. biker ^ of unkn. 
etym. ] i , Skirmishing ; an encounter ; ex- 
change of blows. 2. Sc, A street or school 
fight with stones, etc. X470. 3. Quarrel; angry 

altercation ME. 4. Noise as of contention, 
rattle of light guns, sound of a stream brawling 
over stones, etc. 1870. b. Sc. A short rapid 
run. Burns. 

Bicker (bi*ksj), v. [ME. bikeren, of unkn. 
etym.] 1. To skirmish; to fight. t2. trafis. 
To attack with repeated strokes “1550. 3, 

intr. To quarrel, wrangle 1450. 4. iransf. 

Applied to the making of any rapidly repeated 
noisy action, such as the brawling of a stream 
over stones, the pattering of rain, etc. 1748. 
b. Sc. To make a short quick run 1792. 5. poet 
Of flame and light in quick movement : To flash, 
quiver, glisten. CL-Jlicker, 1667. 

3. Though their Merchants b. in the East Indies 
M iLT. 4. At the crook of the glen, Where bickers the 
burnie Scott. s She saw Dust, and the points of 
lances b. in it Tennyson. Hence Bixkerer, a 
skirmisher. Bixkerment, bickering. 

Bickem (bi’kojn). 1547. [a. F, bigorm 
L. bicomia pi., f. bi- -f- cornu.) orig. An anvil 
with two projecting taper ends ; later {%&t Beak- 
iron) used of : One such taper end of an anvil. 
BicoUigate (b3ik^*lig<?it), a, 1847, [See Bi- 
pref?' I, 2.] Omith, Of the anterior toes of 
birds : United by a basal web. 

Biconjugate (bsik^md^Jz/g/t),^:. 1847. [See 
'Bi-pref.^ I. 2.] Twice paired : applied e,g, in 
Bot, to a petiole that forks twice. 

Bicom (bsi’kpin). 1823. [ad. L. bicornisl] 

A. adj. Having the horns or horn-like processes. 

B. sb. [sc. animal.) vars. Bixorned, Bico*r- 
nous, Bi cornmte a, 

Bicrenate (boiikrzxfit), a. 1835. [See Br- 
prefj^ 1 . 3.] Bot. Of (leaf-) margins : Crenate or 
scolloped, with the scollops themselves crenate. 
Bicrescentic, -cristate ; see F>i- prefix 1. 2. 

I BicruTal, fz. 1847. [See Bi-/r^.^ I.] Two- 
legged. 

Bicuspid (boikz^'spid). 1836. [f. L. hi- + 
cuspidem. ] A. adj. Having two cusps or points. 
B. sb, A premolar tooth in man. var. Bicu*s- 
pidate a. 

Bicycle (bsi'sik’l), sb, 1868. [a. Fr., f. Br- 
prefA II + Gr. «u«Xos.] A machine for riding, 
consisting of a saddle-seat surmounting two 
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wheels, to vrliich the rider comnunicates mo- j 
lion bv means of pedals. Hence Bicyclic a. I 
of or connected w :th t lev cies. Brcyclism, the ] 
practice or art of b c\ chng, Bi'cyclist, one \\ ho \ 
r.des a b. Blcycolar a. of the nature of a b. [ 
cr pertaining to bicycling. I 

Bi-cycie, v, 1869. [f. prec.] To ride on a ! 
bicycle. Hence Bixycler, Bixycling. ; 

Bid (bid), sir. Fa.t. bad, bade (bad), 
bid. Pa, pple. bidden, bid. fOng. two vbs. ; 
\iz. A. OE. hiodan — OTeut. ^heudan * to 
stretch out, reach out, ofier hence, ‘ to cotn- 
municate, proclaim, command’; pre-Teut. 
Hheudh^ cogn. w. Skr. liLdh to present, and 
perh. w. Gr. (for in Trvdicdai. See 
Bode. B. OE, Hddan OTeut ^dzdja?i, SiS- 
signed to a pre-Teut. rd/i- * to press whence 
‘ to ask pressingly, require, command'. In lit. 
Eng., the forms of Hdda7i, did survive, with 
senses from both vbs.] 

A. Senses from OE. ddodan, TvlE. hede, i. 
trans. To offer. Obs. in gen. sense.^ J2. trans. 
To offer (a certain price) for ME. ; intr. (elhpt.) 
to make an offer {/or o. thing) 1611. Often/jt 
t3. To proclaim, announce, threaten -3:603. 

r. That spirit which had bidden defiance to the 
Houseof Valois Macaui-ay. z. Who bids five shillings 
for this lot (mod.), Phr. To b. agaittsi : to compete 
with in offers. To h. for the Irish vote Phr. 

To b, tipi to raise the price by successive bidding. 
To b.fair (intr.) : to offer with reasonable probability, 
seeni likely. 3. To b. ihe bamtsi to proclaim them 
(but cf. B. i). To b. a truce to thought Southey. 

B. Senses from OE. biddan. i. trafiSs To 

ask pressingly, beg, entreat, pray OE. ; also 
Ymtr, -1458. 2. To ask (any one) to come, to 

invite (to a feast, etc.) (arch, but common dial>i 
ME, 3. To command, enjoin, order. (Still 
literary and colloq. in the north ; but in the south 
expressed by iell.) OE, i*4* To bid not to do, 
forbid -1622. 

I, I bidde god I neuere mot haue loye Chaucer. 
To haue of God what y‘ he bedde ME. Phr. To b. 
a bene^ bade, prayer^ etc, : ong. to pray ; Icder *to 
move the people to join in prayer *, as in Bidding 
Prayer. To b. tvelcavta, adieu^ fa.re'welly ^ood~hye. 
rood morning. (Now used without analysis, ‘bid 
‘being merely =‘ say, utter, express *.) 2. 1 made a 

feast; I bad him come Tennyson. 3. Thou .bad st 
me bury Loue Rom. ^ Tul. iv, v, 83. , He will not 
stand when he is bidden ISIuch Ado in. lii. 32. 

Hence Bid sb. the offer of a price, the amount 
ofiered; spec, at an auction. Bi'ddable a. ready to 
do what IS bidden, docile. _Brddance, invitation. 
Bi'dder, one who bids {esp. in senses A. 2, B. 2, 3). 
fBi'd-ale. 1462. [See Bid s'. B. 2 and Ale.] 
An 'ale’ for the benefit of some person, to which 
a general bidding was given -1733. 

BPdcock. The Water-raiL Brayton. 

Bidden, pa. pple. of Bid and Bide. 
Bidding (bi*diq), “zjbl. sb. ME, [f. Bid v. + 
-ING 1.] I. A bid. t2. Request, entreaty 
ME. only. ts. Praying; prayer -1440. 4. 

Invitation, summons 1810. 5. A command, 

order, injunction ME. 

3. Bidding of beads, beads-bidding; bidding of\ 
prayers, bidding prayer. The orig. sense was ‘pray- I 
ing of prayers i. e. praying ; cf. Bid v. B. i. In the 
16th c., when bid in the sense of ‘pray ’ was hecoming 
obsolete, the ‘bidding of prayers * became ‘the direct- 
ing or injoining of prayers Hence ‘ the form of 
bidding prayers "or ‘ prayer \^precaiionem horiandi), 
whence, by a later misunderstanding^ ‘ the bidding- 
prayer as if this exhortation were itself a kind of 
prayer qualified by ‘ bidding 

Biddy 1 (bi-di). [abbrev. of BRIDGET.] Used 
in U.S, for an Irish maid-servant. 

Bi’ddy^. Ohs. exc. dial, [?] A chicken, a 
fowl. Twel. N. III. iv. 128. 

Bide (bsid), v. [Com. Tent. : OE. bidan 
OTeut. ^bidan to wait. Now mostly Abide, 
exc. in north. Eng. and Sc. ] i. inir. To re- 
main in expectation, to wait. (Chiefly north., 
and poet.) a. To remain or continue m some 
state or action (arch.) OE. 3. To stay (^jA 
when others go) (arch.) OE. 4. Of things : 
To remain, be left ME. 5. To sojourn, dwell 
(arch.) ME. 6. trans. To await. Now only 
in To b. ones time, OE. 7. To await in resis- 
tance, to face, encounter. Cf. Abide. ME. 8 . 
To endure, suffer, undergo. Cf. Abide. Now 
dial. ME. 9. To tolerate, put up with. Cf. 
Abide. ME. 

*. * B. a wee, b. a weci' said Cuddle Scott. 3. Who 
hides at home, nor looks abroad Emerson. 5. The 
spirit who bideth. by himself In the l&nd of niist ^nd 


snow CoLERXGE. p. I uever could b. the staying still 
in ae place Scorr. ^ I 

Bideat mordent). 1675. [ad, L. bidentem^ 
dJens. ] I. An instrument or weapon with two 
prongs. 2. A two-v ear-old sheep (I'are) i38i. 

So Bidemtal a. belonging to a b. Bide*ntate, 
■tated a. having two teeth or tooth-like pro- 
cesses; var. tBide*nted. Bide*ntial a. two- 
pronged 

Bide*ntal, sb. 1692. [L ] A place struck by 
lightning, consecrated, and enclosed. Also Jig, 
Bidet i^bz'd^, bidet). 1630. [a. F., of unkn. 
etjm.] I. A small horse, 2. ‘ A vessel on a 
low narrow stand, which can be bestridden' 
for bathing purposes. 

Bidigitate : see Bi- pref.- I. 

Biding (bdi*dig), vbl.sb, ME. [f. Bide 27.] 

1. Expectation; tarrying. 2. Stay, dwelling 
ME. f Conor. A dwelling -1687. ^ 

a. I’ll lead you to some b. Lear iv, vi. 228. Comb. 
b^Iace. 

IjBidrijbidree, bidry (brdri). 1794* [Urdu 
bzdri, f. Bidar or Bcdar a town in India.] An 
alloy of copper, lead, tin, and zinc, used as a 
ground for inlaying with gold and silver, in the 
manufacture of Bidri- or Biddery-ware. 
fBi-dstand. A highwayman. B. Jons. 
Bield (bfld), sb. Now dial. [Com. Teut- : 
OE. b^ldo, f. bald, beald (OTeut. Halpo-z), 
Bold. Conn. w. mod. Sc. bield, betid through 
sense 3.] i. Boldness. 2. Confidence; hence, 
comfort ME. 3. Help; defence ME. 4. 
Cheer, sustenance. (Only Sc.) 1513. 5- 

Shelter ; a place of shelter. (Only Sc. and n. 
dial.) 1450. 

5. Better a wee bush than nae b. Burns. 

Bield (brld), v. Now dial. [Com. Tent.: 
OE. b^ldan, bi^ldan, byldati, f. OTeut. ^baljo-z 
Bold. Cf. prec.] i. To make bold. 2. 
intr. To have confidence ME. 3. To defend, 
shelter. Sc. and n. dial, ME. 4. intr. To find 
refuge or protection; to lodge, dwell ME. 

^ That . .bielded me as if I had been a sister Scott. 
Biennial (baiiemial). 1621. [f. L. biennis, 
biennium.] A. adj, i. Existing or lasting for 
two years; of plants. 2. Taking place once 

in every two years 1750. B. sb. Bot. A plant 
which springs from seed and vegetates one 
year, and flowers, fructifies, and perishes the 
next 1770. Hence Biemnially adv. 

II Bienseance (by0eh|S<5,ahs). 1788. [Fr., f. 
bun -4* slant, f. seoir to befit.] Decorum. 
tllBienvenue. ME. [Fr. (byaenv^n^). For- 
merly as freq. in Eng. use as adieu.] i. Wel- 
come -1629. ^ fee exacted from a new work- 

man 1793. 

Bier (bisj). [Com. Teut. ; OE. hser, hdr — 
OTeut. ^Urd f. beran to bear. The sp. is after 
F. bibre?^ i. A framework for carrying; a 
handbarrow; a litter, a stretcher. Now Hist. 

2. The movable stand on which a corpse is 
placed before burial; that on which it is carried 
to the grave OE. 3. iransf. A sepulchre 1513. 

Comb. : fb.-balk, a balk in a field where there xs a 
right of way for funerals ; bright, an ordeal in which 
a person, accused of murder, was required to approach 
the corpse, and clear himself on oath. 

Bifacial, bifaaged; see Bi-pref.^ I. 
BifariotiS (baife»*rias), et. 1656. [f. L. bi* 
farius.] i. Twofold, ambiguous (arch.), a. 
Bot, Ranged in two rows 1846. Hence Bifa*- 
riously adv. 

Bifer f. bi- + -fer.] A plant 

which produces flowers or fruit twice a year. 
So Bi’ferous a. 

Biffin (bi*fin). 1794. [A dial, pronunc. of 
beefing, f. Beef, in reference to the colour of 
the apple. ] i . A (Norfolk) cooking apple. 2. 
A baked apple, flattened in the form of a cake 
1822. vars. Beefen, -in, -ing, beatifin (a fabri- 
cated spelling, as iff. F. beau fin). 

Bifid (bri'fid, bi-fid), a. [ad. L. bijidus.] 
Divided into two parts by a cleft or notch. 
Bi-Mly adv. Brfidate tf. (abad var.). Bifi-dity. 

Bifilar (baiferiai),^^. 1870. [tBi- pre/.n 
+ Filar, f. h.filum.] Fitted with two threads; 
spec, applied to apparatus for measuring minute 
distances or angles, minute forces, etc. 

Gauss’s b. magnetometer 1870. 

Bifistular (brifi-stia21ai), a. 1870. [See Bl- 
pref 2 1.] Having two tubes. 


Biflorous ^ bai- flo'^Ts-s) , c. 1 794. ]f. mod.L, 
bz fonts T -ou s. J Beanng t\\ o flow ers or blooms, 
van BifloTate. 

Bifold (.b5i'fdald),tz. 1609. [SeeBi-/n/-I.] 

Double, twofold. 

BifoHate, bifoHolate ; see Bi- pref- 1. 
Biforate (baifoa-r/t, biTor^u), a. 1842. [L 
Bi- pref?‘ 1.3 Having two perforations. 

Biforine (bbforsin). 1842. l/.T. bijoris~r 
-INE.] Bot. An oval sac found in the pulpy 
part of some leaves, which discharges its con- 
tents by an opening at each end. 

Biforked (bsi'f^ikt), a. 1578. [See Bi- 
pref.^ I. ] Having bvo forks, branches, or peaks. 
Biforra (bsiT^jm),^. 1816. [ad. L. bifonnzs 1 
Having, or partaking of, two forms, var. Bb- 
formed. Hence BifoTmity. 

Bifiront (bsrfrwnt), a. 1598. [ad. L. hi- 
frontem.] Having tw^o faces or aspects ; double ; 
absol. = Janus, vars. Bifromtal, Bifromted. 
Bifurcate (bsrfziik^it), 27. 1615. [f. med.L, 
hifurcatus’, at first only in the pa. pple.] To 
divide into two forks, branches, or peaks. 
irons, and inir. So BifuTcate a. = Bifoeked. 
Bifurca'tion, division into two forks or branches ; 
the point of division ; the branches, or one of 
them. 

Big, sb. Obs. exc. dial. 1573. L^] ^ ^ 

2. A boil 160X. 

Big (big), a. [ME. bzg, bigg, digge \ perh. 
Norse. J ti- Of great strength or power. L. 
vahdus, potens.-zs 99 ’ ts. Of things: Strong; 
stiif; forceful; violent, vehement -1604. 3. a. 

Of great size, bulk, or extent; large 1552. b. esp. 
Grown, grown up 1552. c. ' Having compara- 
tive bulk, greater or less ’ 1547. 4. Far ad- 

vanced in pregnancy. Const, •with, occas. of. 
1535. Also iransf. and fig. 5. Loud 1581. 6. 
Important. (Colloq. or joc, for great.) 1 S 77 
7. Pompous; esp. in To talk, look ^.1570. 

X, Bigge Mars Shaks, a. Farewell the bigge Warres 
Oih. in. iii. 349. 3. The biggest and the fattest 

Blshoprick Milt. lie run away Till I am bigger Cor. 
V. iii. 128. Statues.. bigger than life Hogarth. 4. 
Their women bygg with childe Hos, xiii. 16. B. 
with the fate Of Cato and of Rome^ Addison. 6. 
Pompey surnam’d the b. L. L. L. v. ii. 555* 7 *. Hay, 

looke not b., nor stampe, nor stare Tam. Shr. ii. ii. 230. 

Comb ; b.-bellieda. corpulent; pregnant; -horn, 
a species of sheep inhabiting the Rocky Mountains. 
Also in various collocations with specific force, as b. 
drum, game, toe; b. daisy, the Ox-eye daisy, 
etc. ; b. dog, a watch-dog; also fig.', b. trees, the 
Sequoias or Wellingtonias of the Sierra Nevada. 
Big, bigg^(big)j Ohs. esrx..n. dial. [ME. 
big^en, bygge, a. N. hyggja to inhabit] trans. 
To build. Also iransf oxidfig. 

God..sal..bigge pe cites of JudeA". B.Bs.lxviu. 36. 
Hence vbt. sb. tdwelling; bmlding; a 

building. n.dial. 

Big, var. of Bigg barley. 

11 Biga (boi'ga). 1850. £L.] Rom. Antiq. A 
two-horsed chariot 

tBi-gam(e. ME. [a. OF. higame, ad. med. 
L. bigamus, f. ^z- + Gr. -ya/tos.] A. adj. Hav- 
ing at the same time two wives or husbands. 
B. sb. One so married. In Eccl. Law applied 
to one who inarries a second time, --1502. var. 
[|Bi*gaxniis. 

Bigamist (brgamist). 1631. [f. as Bigamy.] 
A man or woman living in Bigamy (senses 1, 2). 
Bigamous (brgamss), a. 1864. [f. med.L. 
bigamus (see Bigam(e) + -OXJS.] Living in bi- 
gamy; involving bigamy. Hence Bi'gamotisly 
adv. so as to commit or involve bigamy. 
Bigamy (bi*gami). ME. [a. F. bigamie, f. 
bigame\ see BiGAM(E.] i. The crime of hav- 
ing two wives or husbands at once. Also fig. 
1635 2. £ccL Law. Marriage of, or with, a 

widow (or widower). Now Hist. ME. 

X. Lamech, that broute in first bigamie CAroRAVE. 
z. Our laws certainly allow [b.] Fielding. 

Bigarreau, -roon (bi-gar Jr:, 1675. 

[a. F., f. higarri.] The large white heart-cherry, 
which has one side yellow, and the other red. 
tBi'gate, a. {sb.) 1600. [ad. L. bigaim.] (A 
coin) bearing the figure of a biga. 

Bigeminal (bsi|dge-minal), a, 1836* [See 
Bi- pref^ I. 6.] Existing or arranged in pairs; 
spec, in Phys, of Xh&' corpora quadrigemina of 
the brain, var. Bige'minate a. Also Bige-mi- 
nated ppU a. (Chiefly in Boil) 
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Bigener ^b 3 i*d,: 5 iii 32 }. 1835. [a. L., f. ii - 1 
•Tgener’' {nom. genus),\ A cross between two , 
genera. Hence •f-Bige’nerons a. h>br.d. j 
Bigential (baisd.:^e'nj’al), o. 1846. ^See E:- , 
pre/J^ L] Composed of or containing two races 
or peoples. 

Bigg, big '[big). Sc. and dial. 1450. )a. | 
OX. bygg barley = OE. grain: — OTe.n. j 

f. OAr>an root ^biieu (whence Be; ! 
cf. Gr. (pvQi, Skr. tku) ) The fonr-rowed barley, j 
{Barky is generic; bear interchanges locally, 
now with barky, now with C':gg.) 

Biggen (bi'g’n b O’, ^ow dm!. 1643. [f. 
Big a.] I. To make or become big. 2. To 
recover strength after conSnement (aza!.) 1674. 
Bi-gger, a.y compar. of Big. Also s5. One 
who is bigger. 

Biggin 1 Tirgin). 1530. _^[a. F. higtiin^ from 
the cap worn by Beguines .1 1. A child’s cap; 
fig. infancy 1609. 2. A hood for the head, a 

night-cap; the coif of a Serjeant-at-law 1562. 

a. Hee whose Brew fw’ith homely Biggen bound) 
Snores out the Watch of Night a Htn. /K, iv. v. 37. 

Biggin 2. 1803. [f. the inventor’s name ] 
A kind of coffee-pot with a strainer. 

Bi'ggish, a. 1626. [f. Big a."] Rather big 
Bi-ggonet Sc, 1725. [Dim. of Biggin.] 
A woman’s cap or headdress. 

Bight (bait). [OE. bj/i! bend OTent. 
*buAfi~z, f. bugan to Bow. Cf. Ger. bucht. 
See also Bought 2A] i. A bending or bend ; 
esp. an angle, hollow, or fork in the human or 
animal body; a comer. 2. esp. The loop of a 
rope, as opp, to the ends 1622. 3. Geog, An 

indentation in a coast line, a recess of a bay, a 
bend in a river, etc. 1481. Also^^. 4. The 
space between two hea^ands, a slightly-reced- 
ing bay; spec, in the Bights of Benin and Biafra; 
also transf. a bay-like segment 1555. 

X. B. of the Elbow Ray. 4, A b. of meadow 
Stevenson. 

'f-Bi'gly, ME. [f. Big s;.-h-LYll.] Habit- 
able; pleasant -1803, 

Bigly (bi*gli), ME. [f.BiGt:, + -ly 2] 
ti. With force or violence -1556. 2. Loudly, 

boastfully, pompously 1532. 

Bigness (bi'gnes). 1494. [-ness.] i. L arge 
size or bulk; also fig, 2. Size, bulk 1529. 

J. B. with the bulk of mankind is the nearest 
synon3?m for greatness Hare. 3. The h. of a large 
pea 1S26. 

}|Bignonia (bign^amia). 1835. P* Abbe 
Bignon, librarian to Louis XIV. ] Bot A genus 
of plants, N.O. with showy trum- 

pet-shaped flowers. Hence Bignonia*ceous, 
Bigno'nial adjs. 

Bigot (bi'gst, -pt). 1598. [a. F., of unkn. 
etym. ] ti. a. A hypocrite, b. A superstitious 
person -1664. A person obstinately and un- 
reasonably wedded to a creed, opinion, or ritual 
1661. Also transf. 3. as adj. or atirib. 1623- 
X A dogmatist in religion is not a long way off from 
a b. Watts. 3. Old b. zeal against Christians 1844. 
Bigoted (brgated), a. 1645. [f. prec. (In 
17th c. Ugo'Ued.)'\ Obstinately and blindly 
attached to some creed, opinion, or party, and 
intolerant towards others. 

A b. Jacobite 1739. So nursed and b. to strife Byron. 
Hence Bi’gotedly adv. var. +Bigo’tic a. So 
tBigo*tical whence Bigo*tic^y adv. 

Bigotry (brgatri). 1674. .Ugoierie^t 
bigot.'] The condition of a bigot; obstinate and 
blind attachment to a creed, etc. ; concr, a 
specimen of bigotry 1715. var. tBi'gotisni. 
Bigwig (bi-gwig). 1792. [f. Big + Wig, 
from the large wigs formerly worn by people of 
importance.] A man of high oflSdal standing, 
or of note or importance. {huTnorous or con- 
temptuous.) Hence Bbgwigged a.\ Big- 
■wl’ggedness, Bigwi’ggery, Bigwi’ggism, offi- 
cial display of importance. 
fBiba-lve, -en, -es, adv. and prep. [OE. be 
healfe *by (the) side ’.] Beside -ME. 
fl Bijou (bzju). PI. bijoux. 1838. [F. : prob. 
a. Breton bisou ‘ring with a stone* f. biz, bez 
finger. ] A jewel, a trinket ; a ‘ gem ’ among 
works of art. Also attrib. Hence jjBijou*terie, 
bijoux collectively. 

Bijugate a. 1725. [See Bi- 

pref,"^ I.J I, Of a coin : Bearing two heads 


side-facing, one overlapping the other. s. I 
Two-paired, var. Brjngous. | 

Bike (boik), n. dial. ME. [?] 1. A | 
nest of wasps, hornets, or wild bees. 2. fig, 
A swarm of people ; a * crew * 1552. 

Bike, 55.2, V. Colloq. abbrev. of Bicycle. 
Biktl. 1830. [Hindi:— Skr. ■z'zjA’zz poison.] 
The poison of vanous Aconites, esp. Acomium 
ferox\ also the root or plant. 

Bilabiate a. 1794. [See Bi- 

pref.^ 1. 1 Two-lipped var. Bila*biai. 
Bilaciniate (bailasimi i<?t) , a. [See B i- pref. - 
L] Bot. Of leaves : Doubly laciniate. 
Bilamellate, -ated (bsilse meLit, -^ted% a. 
1846. [See L] Having or consisting 

of two small thin plates, var. Bila*mellar. 
Bilaminate, -ated (^ilse-minzrit, 

1839. [See Bl- prefix I.J Having or consisting 
of two thin plates, var. Bilaminar. 

Biland, var. of Byland Obs. peninsula. 
Bilander ,bi*landaj, bar-). 1656. [ad. Du. 
bijlander, f. hij'&l + land Land.] A kind of 
hoy with a trapezoidal mainsail ; used in Hol- 
land for coast and canal traffic. 

Like bilanders to creep Along the coast Bryden. 
Bilateral (bailse'teral), a. 1775- [See Bi- 
pref? I. 6.] Of, pertaining to, or affecting two 
sides ; disused on opposite sides of an axis. 
Law. Pertaining to or affecting two parties 1818. 
Hence Bila*terally adv. on both sides. Bila*- 
terism, Bilatera'lity, Bila'teralness, b. con- 
dition. 

Bilberry, bill- (biiberi). 1577. [Cf. Da. 
bolhbxr, f. bolle (of unkn. etym.) 4 - bxr Berry, j 
I. The fruit of a dwarf hardy shrub {Vaccinium 
Afyriillus) ; the berry, called also Whortle- 
berry and Blaeberry, is of a deep blue black. 
Also the plant Used also atirib. 2. Used of 
other species of Vaccinium ; e. g. the Great B. 
{V. uliginosum) 1640. 

I. There pinch the Maids as^ blew as Bill-berry 
Merry JK v. v, 49. Hence Bi'lberrying vbUsb, 
gathering bilberries. 

Bilbo 1 (bi’lb^a). 1592. [£ Bilbao in Spain, 
long called in Eng. Bilboa, C£ Toledo blade,] 
A sword noted for the temper of its blade. Now 
Hist. 1598. b. A humorous term for the sword 
of a bully 1676. Also atirib. 

At drawn b. Scott. 

Bilbo 2. PI. bilboes (brHwuz). 1557. [?] 
A long iron bar, with sliding shackles to con- 
fine the ankles of prisoners, and a lock to fasten 
one end of the bar to the floor. 

Me thought I lay Worse then the Mutines in the 
Bilboes HamL v, iL 6. 

Bilboquet (bilbt?ke*t). 1616. [a, F., in OF. 
hille-boquet, of unkn. origin. ] fi. A cord with 
two sticks fastened to it, used by gardeners to 
square out beds -1688. 2. The plaything called 

Cup-and-ball; also, the game 1743. 

Bilcock (bi'likpk). 1678. The Water-rail. 
Bile (b^il). 1665. [a. F., ad. L. hilis.] I. 
The fluid secreted by the liver, and poured into 
the duodenum, as an aid to the digestive pro- 
cess, It is bitter, yellowish or green in colour, 
and of a complex structure. (Formerly called 
choltr, and in early physiology one of the ' four 
humours '.) b. Excess or derangement of the 
bile 1803. ^,fig' Anger, peevishness. Cf. 
Choler, Gall, Spleen. 1836. 

I. Black b.: seeATRASiLE. b. I am.. quite free 
both from gout and b. Pitt. Comb, b.-stone, a cal- 
culus formed in the gall-bladder. 

Bile, obs. £ Boil tumour. 
tBi'lewhit, a. OE. [prob. i. OTent. *hili-^ ! 
found in mod. G. ^z7/z^-f-WiT.] Mild, clement; j 
innocent “-ME. 

Bilge (bildg), .yA 1513. [corrupt f. Bulge, 
ad. OF. boulge— mod. F. houge, ] i. The bottom 
of a ship's hull, on which the ship would rest 
if aground ; also the lowest internal part of the 
hull. b. Bilge-water 1829. c. jNonsense, 

‘ rubbish ' 1921. 2. The belly of a cask, etc. 1513. 

Comb . : b.-free a. (of a cask), stowed so that the b. 
does not come in contact with the floor; -piece = 
Bilge-keel ; -pump, a pump to draw off the b,-water ; 
•ways, cradles, placed imder the bottom, to conduct 
the ship into the water whilst launching. Hence 
Bilged ppl. a, broad-bottomed, Bi'lgy a. 

Bilge, V. 1557. [f. the sb.] i. tmns. To 
stave in a ship's bottom. e^.intr, (for r^.) To 


suffer fracture in the bilge ; to spring a leak. 
Alsoyfy. 1728. 3. trans. and inir. To bulge 1807. 
Bi*ige-keel. 1850. The timber fastened un- 
der the bilge of boats-, etc., to keep them upright 
when on s-^ore. or to reduce rolling. 

Bidge- water. 1706. The foul water that 
collects in the bilge of a ship. _ 

Bill- (bsiii), comb. f. L. bilis bile, used esp. 
in the names of bile-pigments; as bilkcyarihi, 
-rutin, -verdin, etc. Hence also Bilia’tion, the 
secretion of bile. Bili*ferous ^z. tBi lifica‘tion, 
making bile. tBi’lify v. to form bile. 
Bi'liary,^. 1731. \2,d.lb . biliairel] l. Ofor 
pertaining to the bile. 2. = Bilious 2. 1837. 

1. The b, duct 1731. B. organs Carlyle. 

|j Bilimbi (bili'mbi). 1772. [Tamul.] An 
Indian tree {Averrhoa Bilimbit N.O. Oxali- 
daceas), which yields a juice used in the cure of 
skin-diseases ; also its fruit. 
fBi'limeiit. 1553. [aphet f. Abiliment, 
HabilimExNT.] I. = Habiliment -1790. 
2. spec, in i6th c. : Attire or ornaments for a 
woman’s head or neck. So B. lace. 

Bilin (bai-lin). 1849. [f. Bile -f -in.] A 
gummy pale yellow mass, once considered to 
be the principal constituent of the bile. 
Bilinear (b9ili*n2ai),z2. rare. [See 
6.] Of, pertaining to, or contained by, two 
(straight) lines. Mansell. 

Bilm^al (bsili-qgwal), a. 1847. [f. L. bi- 
linguis-^-p^iA.] I. Having, or characterized 
by two languages 1862. 2. spec. Of inscriptions, 

etc. : Inscribed simultaneously in parallel ver- 
sions in two languages. Also quasi-jA 
X The inscriptions were b , in Ass3Tian characters 
as well as Greek Grote. Hence Bili’ngrually adv. 
Bilimguist, one who speaks two languages, vars. 
Bili'nguar, Bilimguous. 

Bilious (brliss), a. 1541. [ad. F. bilieux 
L. biliosus, f. bilis.] fi- = Biliary i. -1697. 
2. Affected by, or arising from excess or de- 
rangement of the bile 1651. 3. Choleric, peev- 

ish, ill-tempered 1561. 

2. Rise in the morning as b. as a Ben|;al general 
Disraeli. 3. The outpouring of a b. cynicism 1866. 
Hence Bidiously adv.^ Biliousness, bilious 
quality or condition ; fig. ill-temper. 

Biliteral (bsili’teral). a. 1787. [See Bl- 
pref.^ I. ] Consisting of two letters ; as quasi- 
sb. a linguistic root consisting of two letters. 

The so-called biliterals are.. the result of phonetic 
decay Sayce. Hence Bili'teralism, a b. condition 
of language. 

Bilk (bilk), 1633. [? Ci.halk:] l. Crib- 
bage. A balking or spoiling of an adversary's 
score in his crib 1791. fa. A statement having 
nothing in it -1733. 3. A ‘ take in ’ 1664. 4. 

A person who bilks; a cheat 1790. 

^ 2. Bilk I what’s that ? Why, nothing ; a word signify- 
ing Nothing; and borrowed here to express nothing 
B. Jons. 4. Johnny W — Iks, Thou greatest of bilks 
Sheridan. 

Bilk (bilk), z/. 1651. [?f. thesb.] I. Crib- 
bage. To balk any one’s score in his crib. 2. 
To balk (hope, etc.) ; to cheat, deceive, betray 
1672. 3. To ‘ do out ’ of to defraud; to evade 

payment of 1672. 4. To elude, evade, give the 
slip to 1679. 

2. Hopes often bilkt Oldham. 3. His skill . . In bilk- 
ing tavern bills Cowper. 

Bill(bil),jAl [Com.WGer. : OE. bil, bilks 
neut., sword : — OTeut. *biljo-{m, ?conn. w. Skr. 
hhil to cleave. ] 1 1 . A kind of sword mentioned 
in OE. poetry, 2. An obsolete weapon carried 
by soldiers and watchmen, varying in form from 
a concave blade with a long wooden handle, to 
a kind of concave ax with a spike at the back 
and its shaft ending in a spear-head; a halberd 
I ME. 3. Short for Billman 1495. 4* 

i plement having a long blade with a concave 
j edge (cf. Bill-hook), used for pruning, cutting 
wood, etc. OE. tfl. A pickax “I483. 

X Wer’t with the Speare, or Browne B., or the Pike 
Drayton. The watchmans browne bil 1589. 3. A 

strong guard of bills and bows Scott. 

Bill, sbPb [OE. bile^ prob. OTeut. 

? f. same root as prec. sk J 1 . The horny Beak 
of certain birds, esp. when slender or weak. 
t2. transf. The beak, muzzle, or snout of other 
animals (cf. Beak) --1625. 3. A beak-like pro- 
jection, as in Portland B., Selsea B. ME. 4. 
Naut. The point of the fluke of an anchor 1769. 
X How she holds vp the Neb, the Byll to him JVinf. 


G (p<zss). an (loud), v (cut), g (Fr. ch^f). 9 (ever), si (/, <?ytf). p (Fr. eau vie), i (szt). z (Psych^f). 9 (what), e (got). 


BILL 


T I. u- 135. 4. B. -board, a board for tne b of the 

anchor to re-t upon. C^mh. B.-fish {Beiatte intn~ 
caia), a sea-Ssh of X. America. Aiso called Sea-pike 
S: ver Gar-fish, etc 

Bill (bii), sk‘^ [ME. dz 7 /e, AngloL. Si/la, 
altered f med.L. ‘ a seal whence irarzsf 
‘ a sealed or formal document '.] i. A written 
document ("orig. sealed) ; a letter, note, memo- 
randum (cf. Billet slf.), Obs, exc, in Law and 
Cjmm. tb. A papal ‘bull’ -1500. tc. A 
lampoon -15S7. td. A deed -1613. ta. A 

(written) petition to a person m authority -172S. 

3. The draft of an Act of Parliament submitted 

to the legislature for discussion and adoption 
as an ‘Act', [Private bills are still introduced in 
the form of petitions.) 1512. A written 

statement of a case; a pleading [esp. by aplain- 
tiff), e. g 2. b. of complaint in Chancery ; an 
indictment -1788. b. Sc, Law, Any summary 
application by way of petition to the Court of 
Sess’on. ts." A written list, an inventory -1605. 
tb. Med, A prescription --1754. c. Naui, A list 
of persons appointed to duties 1830- d. Typog, 
A list of the quantities of each letter required 
for a fount 1824. 6. A note of charges for goods 
delivered or services rendered ; a b, of parcels 
ME. t7. A label. A, y,L, i. li. 131. 8. A 

poster, a handbill 1480. Q. (More fully B. of 
Exchange) A written order by the drawer to 
the ‘ drawee ’ to pay a certain sum on a given 
date to the drawer, or to the ‘payee’ 1579. 
tb. Loosely used for : A promissory note. Cf. 
Bank-bill, Exchequer-bill. -1721. 

3. We knew.. that the B. must remain a B., and 
could never become an Act of Parliament Gladstone. 

4. To find a tirue A, io ignore^ the b., said of a Grand 

Jury, in criminal Assires, finding that there is, or is 
not, sufficient evidence for the case to go before the 
Judge and an ordinary jury. 5. c. Like him that took 
the Doctor’s B. And swallow’d it instead o’ th’ Pill 
Butler Hud, 1 . 1. 603. 6 . Well, now, Master Snip, 

let me see your b. B. Jons. 8, He set vp his hils 
here in IVIessina, and challenged Cupid at the flight 
Much Ado'Ll. 39. 9. Accommodation B , : see Ac- 

commodation. 

Phrases : B. of fare, a list of dishes to he served at 
a banquet, or which may be ordered (at stated prices) 
at a restaurant; oftenyf^. a programme; b. of health, 
an official certificate given to the master of a vessel, 
stating whether at the time of sailing any infectious 
disease existed on board or in the port (hence a clean 
suspected or touched b.,fbul A); b. of lading, 
an official detailed receipt given by the master of a 
vessel to the person consigning goods, by which he 
makes himself responsible for their safe delivery to 
the consignee; th. of mortality, an official return, 

E ublished periodically, of the deaths (later, also of the 
irths) in a certain district ; b. of sale, a written 
instrument effecting a transfer of personal property ; 
spec, a document given as secuilty for money bor- 
rowed, authorizing seizure of the property on default ; 
b. of sight, permission from the custom-house officers 
to land goods for inspection in their presence, when 
it is not possible to enter them accurately; b. of store, 
a custom-house licence for a vessel to carry stores for 
a voyage custom-free; also, for British goods to be 
brought back into the United Kingdom within five 
years from the time of exportation. Also b. ofaiiaindery 
attorney (— letter of attorney), credit y exceptions y in- 
dicimenty revieWy rigktsy etc., see these words. 

Comb, b.-head. (sense 6), paper ruled for a trades- 
man’s bills, having his name, etc. printed at the top. 
Bill, sb.^ rare. [For beef heeaf dial. £ Bell, 
Bellow.] Bellowing; the boom of the bittern. 
Bill (bil), vlX 1440. [f. Bill j 3 . 1 ] irans. 
To work at or on with a bill; to hoe, hack, 
chop, lop. 

Bill, ME. [f. Bill sb.^'] fi- To 
peck -1678. 3. To stroke bill with bill (as 

doves) 1592. 3. iransf. To caress 1606. 

2. Like two silver doves that sit a-hilling Shaks. 

3. What, hilling againe Tr, ^ Cr. iii, ii. 60. 

Bill, z;. 3 ME, [f.BiLL^AS] tram. To 
enter (in a bill, book, etc.) -1656. ts. To enter 
in a list -1633. ts. To make the subject or ob- 
ject of a bill; to lampoon; to indict; to petition 
‘-1728. 4. 'To announce by bill 1694, 5. To 

plaster over or crowd with bills 1851. 

4. At the Opera to-night Flick und Flock is ‘ billed ’ 
1871, s* To b. a town 1884. 

fe*llage, sb. and v. A var. of Bilge. 
Bi'llard. Obs. or dial. 1661, [?] The Coal- 
fish; cf. Billet sb,^ 

BillbeTgia, bilbe-rgia, 1858. [f. Billbergy 
botanist.! A genus of epiphytes (N.O. Bro- 
meliacex)y natives of S. America. 

Bnied, ppl. a. ME. [f. Bill sb.'^ and 2.] 
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Furnished with a bill; having a beak, spike, 
e:c. iUsu. in comb,, as broad^b., etc.) 

Billet (bi let), sbA [ME. and AF. biUettCy 
.\ng!oL. billetta, d:m. of billa, bzlle, Bill 
ti. A short written document -1555; a note 
1579; ta pass -1823. 3. MiL An official order 
requ.rmg the addressee to board and lodge the 
soldier bearing it. b.The quarters so assigned 
1858. c.fig. A post, berth 1870. 

1. The Lady . writ this B. to her Lover Steele, z. 
B. -master, the official w'ho makes out billets Phr. 
Every bullet has its b. (z. e. its^appointed destination) : 
only those are killed whose death Providence has 
ordained. 

Bi'Uet, sb.^ 1440. [a. F. billetiey and billot y 
dims, of bille ' trunk of a tree '; of unkn. etym. j 

1. A piece of wood cut to a proper length for 

fuel ; billet-wood. 3. A (thick) stick used as a 
weapon 1603. 3. A small bar of metal 1670. 

4. Arckit. A Norman moulding, consisting of 
short cylindrical pieces placed lengthwise at 
intervals in a hollow moulding. Also aitrib. 
1835. 5. pi. The excrements of a fox. ^Senses 
belonging doubtfully to this or the prec. wd. 
6. Her. A bearing of the shape of a rectangle 
placed on end 1592. 7. Saddlery, a. A strap 

which enters a buckle, h. A loop which receives 
the end of a buckled strap. 1481. 

2. Or they shall beat out my braines with billets 
Meas./or M. iv. iii. 58. Comb.- b.-head, a piece of 
wood at the bow of a whale-boat, round which the 
harpoon line runs ; b.-moulding = Billet sb.^ 4. 

Brllet, .73.8 1769. [? corrupt £ Billard.] 
A coal-fish, when one year old. 

Billet (bi-let), v. 1599. [f. Billet fi. 
trans. To enter in a list; to enroll -1629. s. 
To assign quarters to; spec, to quarter (troops) 
by billet in, at. on, upon, with. 1599. 

2. Go where thou art Billited 0 th. ir. iii. 386. 

!j Billet-doux (brkdj/-). 1673. [Fr.] A love- 
letter. (Nowyb^.) 

He..wntes the billets doux to a miracle Dryden. 

Billetd, -ettd, -etty (biieti). 157a. [a. F., 
f. billet ; see Billet sb?‘ 6.] Hery Charged 
with billets. 

Bill-hook (brlihuk). 1611. [£ Bill 
A heavy thick knife or chopper with a hooked 
end, used for pruning, etc. 

Billiards (bidySidz), sb. pi. Sing, only in 
comb. 1591. [a. F. billard, the game; named 
from billard *a cue’, dim. of bille stick. In 
Eng. made pi. as in draughts, skittles, etc.] A 
game played with balls on a rectangular table 
having a smooth cloth-covered horizontal sur- 
face, the balls being knocked about, according 
to rules, by means of cues. 

Let it alone, let’s to billards Ant. ^ Cl. n. v. 3. 
Comb . ; b.-cloth, fine green woollen cloth used for 
covering billiard-tables; -marker, a person who 
marks the scores in b. ; also, an apparatus for register- 
ing results ; -table, the table on which the game is 
played ; in England usu. 12 ft. by 6, covered with b.- 
cloth, surrounded by a cushioned led^e, and provided 
with six pockets at the corners and sides. 

Billingsgate (bidigsg^t). ME. [prob. f. 
Billing, personal name.] i. A gate of the city 
of London ; the fish-market near it, noted for 
vituperative language. Also aitrib. a. Vio- 
lent abuse 1676. t3. A foul-mouthed person, 

a scold -1790. 

2, Philosophers and Divines, who,. write in learned 
Blllinsgate Shaptesb. 

Billion (bi'lyon). 1690. [a. F. £ Bi- 

pref.^ + {Mi)llion, the second power of a 
Million. Eng. retains the orig. use. Subseq. 
changed in France; see 2 below.] i. In Great 
Britain : A million millions. (— Fr, trillion.) 
a. In U. S. -(as in France, where the system of 
numeration is based on groups of threes, not of 
sixes) : A thousand millions. Hence Billion- 
ai*re, the possessor of property worth a b. of 
money. BPlliontli a. the ordinal adj. corre- 
sponding to * billion’; sb. the billionth part. 
Billm^ (brlmsen). 1530. [£ Bill Ji 5 .l] A 
soldier or a watchman armed with a bill; a 
labourer using a bill. 

Billon (bidan). 1727. [a. F., debased 
metal', orig. ‘mass*, f. bilky Billet of wood, 
etc.; cf. Billot.] An alloy of gold or silver 
with copper, tin, or other base metal, in which 
the lattSr predominates. 

Billot (bidat). [a. F. billot a wooden block.] 
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I. Obs. f. Billet st.- 3. BuILon in the bar 
before being coined 1846. (Diets.) 

Billow , sb. 1552, [App a. OX. 

bylgja, f. com. Teut. to s\v ell ; see Bell 

17 . ti. The swell produced on the sea, a 
river, etc. by wind or tide -1614 3. prjt>. A 

great swelling wave of the sea; often used as 
= Wave, and hence poetically for ‘ the sea 
1552. Also fg. and iransf. 

2. Why now* blow winde, swell B., And swimme 
Barke Sh^ks. iransf . Billows of armed men 1S54. 
Bidlow, V. 1597. [i. prec, sb.] inir. To 
nsein billows; to surge, swell. Also fig. 

A laugh, billowed and broke through the whole 
school 1865. 

Billowy (bidi>iii), a. 1615. [f. Billow sb,] 
I. Characterized by billows. 2. Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of billows 1791. Also iransf. 
I. Crests and troughs of a b. sea Geikie. 

Billy (btdi). 1795. \i. Billy yiox Willie y'lptt 
form of William. ] A name tor : a. a slubbing 
machine; b. a highwayman's club; c. an Austra- 
lian bushman's tea-pot. Cf. uses of Jack, 
Jemmy, etc. 

Billyboy (bidiboi). 1855. [?] ^ A Humber 
or East-coast boat, of river-barge build, and a 
try-sail ’. Smyth. 

Bi'llycock. [App. = bully ^ cocked, used 
1721.] A hard low-crowned felt hat [colloq,). 
Billy-goat (bidig^ut). 1861. [f. Billy (a 
male name) -h Goat. ] A male goat [colloq.). 
Bilobed (hsildarhd.), ppl. a. 1756. [See Bi- 
pref.^ I.] Having, or divided into, two lobes, 
vars. Bilo’bate, Bidobated. 

BilO'bular, a. 1859. [See Br- pref.'t I.] 
Having, or divided into, two small lobes, 
Bilocatioa (bsilok^i-Jsn). 1858- [See Ei- 
pref.^ II.] The fact or power of being in two 
places at the same time. 

Bilocellate (b3il^*sel<?it),^z. 1880. [See Bi- 
pref - L] Having two minute cells. 

Bilocular (bsiV’kizn^), a. 1783. [£ Bi- 
pref.^ I + Locular.] Having, divided into, or 
consisting of two cells, var. Bilo*culate. 
Biloquist (bid<5^kwist). 1810. [See Bi-/;'^2 
II.] One who can speak with two different 
voices. So Bilo'quial a. 

|j Biltong (bidt^7g). 1815. [S. Afr. Du., f. bil 
buttock -b tong tongue.] (Tongue-hke) strips of 
lean meat dried in the sun. 
Bima*culate,-ated,^. 1769. [SeeBi-/r^.2 
L] Marked with two spots. 
HBimana(bi*mana,b3i-), .7^.//. 1839. [mod. 

L, neut. fii.oi^btmanus (sc.anzmalia)y Buffon’s 
bimane, f. L. bi--^ manus.] Zool. Two-handed 
animals : Cuvier’s name for an order of Mam- 
malia, of which man is the only species. H ence 
Bi'manal, BLmanous adjs. two-handed; of or 
belonging to the B. Bi'mane, one of the B. 

Bimarginate,bimembral; 2tfihi-pref.^\. 
Bimedial (baimJ'dial), a. (and sb.') 1570. 

[f. Bi- pref.^ I -f Medial,] Geom. The sum of 
two medial lines; a medim line being the geo- 
metric mean between two lines commensurable 
only in power. 

Bimestrial (boime'strial), a. 1846. [f. L. 
bimestris (f. bi- + mensis) -b-AL 1.] Lasting two 
months; occurring every two months. 
Bimetallic (baimitsedik), a. 1876. [ad. F. 
bimitallique, f. bi- -b miiallique : first used by 

M. Cemuschi in 1869.] Of, pertaining to, or 
using a double standard of currency, i. e. one 
based upon the two metals gold and silver, as 
opp, to a monometallic currency. 

In point of fact the world is already b. ; but it is an 
unregulated and haphazard bimetallism which pre- 
vails among us H, H. Gibbs. 

Bimetallism (baimeTaliz’m). 1876. [f. as 
prec. + -ISM.] The system of allowing the un- 
restricted currency of two metals (e. g. gold and 
silver) at a fixed ratio to each other, as coined 
money. So Bime*tallist, an advocate of b. 
Also atirih, or as adj. 

Bimillenary (b3imidfn§,ri). 1850. [f. Br- 
pref? II -b Millenary.] Properly an adj. : Of 
or pertaining to two thousand, two thousand 
strong ; but taken, to express : A space of two 
thousand years (better bimillennium). 
Bimodtiltis (b9imf?*di^lins). 1881. [SeeBi- 


6 (Ger. K^’ln). c (Fr. peu). ii (Ger, Mftiller). ii (Fr, d«ne). p (curl), e (e») (th^re). Z (^) (rem). ^ (Fr. iaird), 5 (fir, fern, earth). 
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fnf?- II.l Math. The double of the modulus 
of a system of logarithms. Hence Bimo'dular a. 
Bimont!aly,bimtisctilar; seeBi-/r^.- 1.4. 
Bin (bin), sb. [OE. binn\e str. fern. ‘ man- 
ger, crib, hutch*, etc., ? f. a root ^ben-, 
to twist, plait, common to Cell, and Teut. ] i. 
gen. A receptacle {oHg. of wicker- or basket- 
work) 1570. ts. spe, A manger -ME. 3. A 
hutch, for com, meal, bread, etc. Also, later, 
for dust, coal, etc. ME. 4, A partitioned stand 
for storing wioe in bottle; t rafts/, wine from a 
particular bin 175S. 

3, A little b. best fits a little bread. 4. A b. re- 
served for banquets Ten'n\son% Hence Bin 7. to 
stow in a b. 

Bin, obs. and dial. f. been, pa. pple. etc. of 
Be V. 

"Binr, /re/, j treated as euphonic f. 
used before vowels. Not Ll : app. it originated 
in Fr. hnacie, prob. formed from Thence 

extended in Eng., esp. to chemical compounds 
(see Bl- pref.^ Ill), as binacetate, etc. 

Binal (bornal), a. 1658. [mod.L. binalis, 
{. L. bmi.l Twin, double, twofold. 

Binary (baiman). 1460. [ad. L. hinarius, 
f. bi7ii.'] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, character- 
ized by, or compounded of, tw^o ; dual 1597. 

B. system (of classification): one by which each 
group or sub-group is divided by dichotomy till in- 
dividuals (or genera) are reached. In Mus, B. 
measure : that which has two beats to a bar. ^ B, 
form : the form of a movement which is divided into 
two sections. In Astron. B. stats or system: two 
stars or suns, one of which revolves round the other, 
or both of which revolve round a common centre. 
In Ckem. and Min. B. compound: one consisting 
of two elements. B theory: that which considers 
all acids as compounds of hydrogen with a radicle, 
and all salts as similar compounds with a metal 
replacing hydrogen.^ In Math. B. aritkmpic. a 
method of computation in which the b. scale is used. 
B. scale : the scale of notation whose radix is 2, in 
which, therefore, i of the denary scale is i, 2 is 10, 
3 is II, 4 is IOC, eta B. logarithms ; a system for use' 
in musical calculations, in which i is the logarithm of 
2, and the modulus is 1*442695. 

B. sb. I. A combination of two things; a 
pair, ‘two’; duality. 1 Obs. 1460. a. Astron. 
A binary star or system. Cf. A, 

Binate (bsiwit), a. 1807. [ad. mod.L. 
binaius, f, L. bini.] Arranged in couples. 
Bina'tely adv, in pairs. 

Binatiral (binpTal), a. 1881, [f. Bin- (or 
L. binz) +• Aural, f. L. auris. ] Of, pertaining 
to, or used with both ears, as the b. stethoscope. 
Bind (baind), Pa. t. and pple. bound. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. bindan, pa. t. band, pi. bun- 
don, pple, hunden ; cogn. w^ Skr. handh : — 
Aryan ^bhe?idh to bind, J i. trans. To make 
fast with a tie; to tie up ME. Also /g. 2. esp. 

To make fast with bonds ; to make a captive 
OE. Also /g, 3. To tie (a knot obs.) ; hence 

/g. to conclude (a bargain), to make (any con- 
tract) fast or sure ME, 4. To make costive 
^597* 5* 'To bandags (the body, etc, with 

something) OE. 6. To cover with dressings 
and bandages. Usu. with up. ME. 7. To fasten 
round, to gird, wreadie, encircle OE, 8. To 
secure with a border; also fig. ME. 9. To tie 
so as to hold together ; to fasten together ; to 
unite OE. Also fig. Also zntr. (for rejl.) To 
cohere 1674. 10. To tie or restrain, e.g. by a 

covenant, oath, etc ME. 1 1. To constrain with 
legal authority 1463. la. To subject to a spe- 
cific legal obligation 1462. 13. To attach to, 

by ties of duty, gratitude, etc. 1530, 

I. Fast binde fast finde J. Heywood. fig. To b. 
men to their kind 1866, z. To open the preson to 
them that are bounde Isa. Ixi* i. To b. the con- 
science 1634. 3. To b. the bargain Act Frauds xvii. 

6. B. yp my Wounds Rick. Ill, v. iii, 177. 9. Hee 

that bindeth sheaues Ps. cxxix. 7. To b. the loose 
sand (mod,). Phr. To 3 . up: Le. together Into one 
volume.^ iraitsfi To b. the chariot to the swift beast 
Micah L 13, a rug across the shoulders 1720, two coun- 
tries together 1855. 12. To b. over to keep the peace 
Dickens. / dare, or loill be bound: I feel certain. 
To he bound ; to be under obligation, moral or legal, 
to do. As marriage binds A. Y. L, v. iv. 59. 

Bind (baind), xA OE. [f. Bindz;.] I. Any- 
thing us^ to bind ; a band or tie ; spec, in Mus. , 
a straight (or curved) line placed under (or over) 
notes of the same pitch, to indicate that the 
sound is to be sustained. Cf. Tie sb. 6 b. 2. 
A twining or dimbing stem, esp. of the hop- 


plant. b. =Bine. me. 3. Hence, ta. Hone>- 
suckle or Wood-bine. b. = Bindweed {Con- 
z aX'ulus and Polygozzum). 1440. 4. Indurated 
clay 1799. 5. A measure of quantity in salmon 

and eels 1477. 6. Clapacity, limit. Sc, 1551. 

rBind-dayk 1664. = Boon-days. 

Binder (bsimdoi). OE. [f. Bind v. +-er M 
I. gen. One who binds. (See the vb.) 3. spec. 

a, A bookbinder 1556. b. One who binds 

sheaves 1611. 3. Anything used to bind ; a 

band, bandage, etc. Also fig. 2695. 4. A con- 
necting piece; ep. in Carpentry, a tie-beam or 
binding joint; in Ship-building, a principal 
part ot a ship’s frame, such as keel, transom, 

I stem, etc. 1642. 5. In various techn. uses : 

esp. a, A band of straw, etc. for binding sheaves ; 

b. A detachable cover for unbound magazines, 
etc. t6. Med. Anything which Binds the 
bowels -1678. ty. A cement -1751* 

Bindery (baimdori). 1828. [f. prec.] A 
bookbinder’s workshop. (Orig. U.S.) 
Binding (b3i*ndiq),z/^/.x3. ME. [f. as prec.] 

1. The action of the vb. Bind in various senses. 

2. The state of being bound ME. 3. concr. A 
bond, band, bandage; a fastening ME. 4. spec. 
2 l. The strong cover of a book, which holds the 
sheets together, etc. 1647. b. A protective 
covering for the raw edges of a fabric; braid, 
etc. 1598. c- Arckii. dr* Shipbuilding. A band 
of masonry and brickwork; a connecting timber, 
etc. 1626. 

Blinding, cl. ME. [f. as prec.] i. 
That binds together or up; causing or tending 
to cohere; astringent, styptic. ^»fig. Obliga- 
tory, restrictive, coercive 1611. 

1. Byndynge frost and colde, blesse 5e to the Lord 
Wyclif Dan. Hi. 69. Comb.: b.-joist, a joist rest- 
ing on the wall-plates and carrjung other joists; 
-plate, one of the iron plates used to strengthen a 
puddling-furnace ; -screw, a screw used in various in- 
struments for damping or adjustment. Hence Bi'nd- 
ii^-ly adv., -ness. 

Bindweed (b3i’nd,wfd). 1548. [f. Bind 
- i-WEED. (?Occ. for Bindwith.)] J5ot. i. 
Name for the species of the N.O. Convolvulus', 
as C sepium<, C. arvensis^ etc. 3 . Used also 
vaguely of species of Smilaoe^ Honeysuckle, 
Tamus^ etc. 3. Black, Com, or Ivy B., Poly- 
gonum Convolvulus', Blue B., Bittersweet or 
Woody Nightshade, 

Bindwith (bsi-ndjwi])). 1797. [f. Bind + 
W ith(e. j Clematis Viialba or Traveller’s J oy. 
Bine (bain). 1727. [Dial. f. Bind sd.j A 
flexible shoot of a shrub, a climbing stem; esp, 
of the hop, whence Whzte-b,, etc. 

Binervate (bsins-xv^it), a. 1842. [See Bi- 
pr/ffi I.] Having two nerves (in Bot. and Ent.). 
Bing (big), jAI ME. [a. ON. bing-r masc. 

‘ heap ’.] 1. A heap or pile 1513. 3. spec. A 

heap of metallic ore, of alum ; 8 cwt, of lead 
ore 1815. 3. ~ Bin. Now dial. ME. 4. The 

kiln of a furnace in which charcoal is burnt in 
metal-smelting 1658. 

I. Potato-bings Burns, a. B. ore, or h . : the best 
lead ore. Hence Bing v. to pile or put up in a h. 
fllBing, 5-A2 1701. [Chinese.] A kind of tea. 
Binge (bind^), xA 1854. ICf.didl. binge to 
soak.] slang. A drinking-bout ; a spree. Also vb. 
Bi'ngo. 1861. [App. joc. f. B. (cf. B, and 
S. ) + Stingo. ] Brandy {slang). 

Bink (bigk). Sc. and n. dial. [Later f. ME. 

sb.'] I. =Bench I, 2, 6, 7. 3. 

A shelf; also, a dresser 1535. 

Binnacle (bi-nakT). 1622. [Corrupt f. 
earlier hittaele, app. ad. Sp. bitacula ‘ a place 
where the compasse or light is kept in a ship ’, 
cogn. w. F. kdbitacle'. — L. kabitaculum,] A 
box on the deck of a ship near the helm, in 
which the compass is placed. Also aiirtb. 
Biony (bimi). Ichthyol. The barbel of the 
Nile {Bazius bynni). 

Binocle (bi*nak*l). 1696. [a. F., f. L. bini 
+oculi.] A field- or opera-glass having tubes 
for both eyes. 

Binocular (bin^'kiz^ai). 1713. [f. L. bini 
•f oculi.] A. adj. x. Having two eyes ? Obs, So 
Bino’colate a, a. Performed by or adapted to 
both eyes 1738. B. sb. (Short for b, glass.) A 
Binocle. Also, applied to a microscope. 1871. 
Hence Bino cula*rity, b. quality; simultaneous 
employment of both eyes. Bino'cularly adv. 


Binomial (bsin^fu’mial). 1557. [f. late L. 
btnomius; see Binomy.] A. adj. i. Math. Con- 
sisting of two terms; see B. 2. =Bino-MInal. 

I. B. iheoretn: the formula by which any power of 
a binomial may be found without performing the suc- 
cessive multiplications. 

B. sb. An algebraic expression consisting of 
two terms joined by + or - (formerly only +). 
Binominal (boin^'minal), a. 1880. [f. L. 
hinomtnts, f. hi- -r no?nin- (nomen).] Having 
two names, esp. those of genus and species in 
scientific nomenclature. 

Binominated (bom/^-min^Hed), a. 1857. [f. 
"L. bi--\-no7ninaius.'\ Having two names, bo 
Bino’xniiious a. 

tBi*nomy. 1571. [ad. mod.L. binoznium 
(also used}.] = Bixomi.al sb. -1670. 
Binotonous (bsinp-t^nss), a. 1802. [f. L. 
bini tonus', I -eSx&x moiiotonous.'] Consisting of 
two notes, as a b. cry. 

Binous (bai'nss), a. 1832. [f. L. bini.'] = 
Binate. 

Binoxalate, Binoxide ; see Bin-. 
Binuclear, -ate; see Bi- prefA I. 

Bio- (bsr^?), repr. Gr. comb. f. iSio? 

‘ life, course or way of living ’ (as opp. to (^carj 
‘ animal life, organic life ’). In mod. scientific 
wds. extended to mean ‘ organic life 
Bio*bibliogra*phical a., dealing with the life 
and writings of an author. Bioblast [Gr, 
jdAocros], Btol. a minute mass of amorphous 
protoplasm having formative power. Biocem- 
tric a., treating hfe as a central fact. Bioche*- 
mic, -al a., pertaining to the chemistry of life, 
Biodyna'mic, -al a., of or relating to biodyna- 
mics. Biodyna'inics, the doctrine of vital force, 
or of the action of living organisms. Biogen, 
the substance of the soul, the ‘ od * of Reichen- 
bach. Bio'gnosy, generic term for the life- 
sciences. Biokine'tics, the doctrine of the 
successive changes through which organisms 
pass in development. Biolytic a., life-destroy- 
ing. Biomagne’tic a., of or pertaining to ani- 
mM magnetism. Bioma*gnetism, animal mag- 
netism, Bio*meter, a measurer of life. Bio*- 
metry, the calculation of the average duration 
and expectation of life. Biophysio dogist, an 
investigator of the physiology of living beings. 
Bi*oscope, a view of life; that which affords it. 
Biosta'tic, -al a., of or pertaining to biostatics. 
Biosta*tics, the doctrine of structure as adapted 
to act, as opp. to biodynamics or biokinetics. 
Biocellate (b9i|^>-seLit), a. 1847. [f. Bi- 

pref.^ I -h Ocellate.] Marked with two small 
eye-like spots, as a wing, etc. 

Biogenesis (bomidgemesis). 1870. [f. Gr. 
Bio- + y€U€cris.] The theory that living 
matter always arises by the agency of pre-exist- 
ing living matter. Hence Bioge'nesist, one 
who holds the theory of b. 

Biogeny (bgi^-dgzhi). 1870. [f. Gr. j3io-, 
Bio- + -ycyeta.] i. The history of the evolution 
of living organisms 1879. Hence Biogene'tic 
2. of or pertaining to b. Bio*genist. 3. « Bio- 
genesis. 

Bi'Ograpli. 1897. [U.S. trade name ; see 
-GRAPH.] An earlier form of cinematograph. 
Biographer (boi^'^afoi). 1715. [f. Bio- 
graphy + -ER, replacing biograpkist.'] A writer 
of biographies, or of a life. var. Bio'grapliist, 
Biographic, -al(bai|i?grse*fik, -al), a. 1738. 
[f. Biography : see -ic, -ical.] Of, or of the 
nature of biography, Biogra*phically adv. 
Biographize (b3ii^?*graf3iz),z>. 1800. [f. as 
Biography.] To write a biography of. 
Biography (baV'grafi). 1683. [decent; 
not found in Old Greek. App. ad. mod.L. 
hiographia.] 1. The history of the lives of in- 
dividual men, as a branch of literature. 3. A 
written record of the life of an individual 1791. 
Also transf. of an animal or plant. 

I. In all parts of B, . . Plutarch equally excell’d 
Dryden. 

Biologic, -al(b9i|i7V'd5ik,-al),iZ. 1859. [f. 
Biology - j- -IC, -h-AL.l Of, relating to, or of the 
nature of biology. Hence Biolo'gically adv. 
Biologist (baiipdodgist). 1813, [f. as prec.] 
One who studies biology. 

Biodogize, v. 1862. [f. as prec.] fi* To 
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mesmerize -1874. 2. To cultivate biology; to 

deal with biologically, inir. and irans. 
Biology (b3i|7i6d5i). 1813. [mod. f. Gr. 
01 OS -r -Xojia. See Littrd.] ti. The study of 
human life and character. 2. The science of 
ph>sical life, dealing with organized beings or 
animals or plants, their morphology, physio- 
logy, origin, and distribution; occas. = Physio- 
logy 1819. ts. = Electro-Biology -1874. 
Bioplasm (bai^iplaezm). 1872. [f. Bio--r 
Gr.irXdapta.] BioL Prof. Beale’s term for: The 
germinal matter of all living beings; living 
protoplasm. Hence Biopla smic a. 

Bioplast I plsest). 1877. [f. Bxo-4-Gr. 
TrAaoTos.J Biol. A small separate portion of 
Bioplasm generally less than the thousandth of 
an inch in diameter. Hence Biopla*stic 
Biorilnai (bsipudinal). 1853. [f. 
II+Ordixal.] Math. A. adj. Of the second 
order. B. sb, A linear differential equation of 
the second order; see Ordinal 1881 
Biotaxy, etc. ; see Bio- pref. 

BiO'tic, a. rare. 1600. [ad. L., a. Gr. 0 ioiri- 
KoSf f. jS/o?.] ti. Of or pertaining to (common) 
life, secular. 2. Of animal life; vital. So Bio*- 
tical. 1874. 

Biotite (bsi'/^tsit). 1862. [f. Biot, French 
mineralogist.] Min, Hexagonal or magnesia 
mica. 

Bipalmate, biparietal; see Br- pref,'^ 
Brparous, £z. 1731. [f. Bi- 2 + L. 
-parus [parire)^ Producing two at once (in 
time or place). 

Bipartible (bsipa'itib’l), a. 1847, [f. L. hi- 
pariire, after partihilis.'\ Divisible into two 
parts, var. BipaTtile. i 

Bipartient (baipa'itient). 1678. [ad. L. i 
bipariientem, f. as prec. ] A. adj. That divides j 
into two parts. B. df. A number which divides ^ 
another into two equal parts 1819. ^ 

Bipartite (baipautait), a. 1506. [ad. L. i 
bipariiius, pa. pple. of Mpartire.^ i. Divided 
into or consisting of two parts 1574. b. Divided 
between or shared by two 1618. c. Boi. Di- 
vided into two parts nearly to the base 1864. 
3. Law. Drawn up in two corresponding parts, 
one for each party 1506. var. BipaTted. Hence 
Bipa’rtitely adv. Biparti’tion, division into 
two parts (action or result). 

BipC’Ctiiiate, -ated, a. 1836. [f. Bi- prefP- 
I + Pectinate.] Having two margins toothed 
like a comb. 

Biped (bai’ped). 1646. [ad. L. hipedem, f. 
bi^+pedem {pes).'] A. sb. A two-footed animal. 
B. adJ. Two-footed 1793. 

Bipedal (bsi'pidal), a. ME. [ad. L. bi- 
pedaUm, f. as prec.] ti. Two feet long ME, 
only. 2. Biped 1607. 3. Of, pertaining to, or 

caused by a biped 1833. Hence Bipedadity, 
the quality of being two-footed. 

Bipedtate, a. 1846. [f. Bi- pref.^ I + Pel- 
tate.] Having a defence like a double shield. 
Bipennate, -ated (baipem^it, -^ited), a. 
171^3. Jf. 1 -h Pennate.] Two-winged. 

Bipinnate (boiprn^it), a. 1794. [ad, mod. 
L. bipinnatus\ see Pinnate.] i. Doubly or 
subordinately pinnate. So Bipimnated a. 2. 
2.00I. Having feathery appendages in opposed 
pairs 1856, 

Bipiimatifid (b^ipinge'tifid), a. 1830. [f. 
'^i-profp I, 3+PlNNATlFlD.] Bot. Of leaves : 
Pinnatifid, with the pinnae themselves similarly 
divided. So Bipinnatiparted, -partite, -sect, 
-sected. 

Biplane (boi'plJin). 1908. [Bi- 2 , Plane 
An aeroplane having two planes or main 
supporting surfaces, one above the other. 
Bipolar (bsip^a-laj), a. 1810. [f. Bi- pref.- 
I + Polar,] Having two poles or opposite ex- 
tremities. Also Jig. Hence BipolaTity. 
Bi'pont, bipo-ntine, a. [ad. L. Bipontinus, 
{. Bipontium.] Of editions of the classics, etc. ; 
Printed at Zweibriicken (Bipontium) in. Bavaria, 
in the late 18th c. 

Biptinctate (bsipz^'qkt^it), a. 1864. [ad. 
mod.L. bipunctaius 7 \ Having or marked by two 
punctures or points, var. Bipu’nctual. (Diets.) 
Biquadrate (baiikwp'dr^it). 1706. [f. Bi- 
pref.'^ + Quadrate. ] Math. The square of the 


i square (powerorroot) ; =Biquadr.atic. Hence 
Biqua*drate v. to raise to the fourth power. 
Biquadratic (boiikwpdr^ tik). 1661. [f. 
Bi- /r<?/.2 4 Quadratic. ] Math. A. adj. Per- 
taining to the biquadrate, or fourth power of a 
number 1668. B. sb. a. The fourth power of a 
number, b. A biquadratic equation. 

B. equation', an equation in which the unknown 
quantity is raised to the fourth power. B. parabola. : 
a curve of the third order, ha\ing two infinite legs 
tending the same way. E. root ; the square root of 
the square root. 

Biquintile (b3i,kwrntoil, -il). 1647. [£ Bi- 
prefl^ I + Quintile.] Astrol. An aspect of the 
planets, when they are distant from each other 
twice the fifth part of a great circle, — that is, 
144 degrees. 

Biradiate, -ated ; see Bi- pref.- 1 . 
Bira*mous, a. [f. Bi- prefP^ I + L. ramus.] 
Two-branched. Huxley. 

Bircb. (bsitj), sb. [In OE. : (1) bero, heorc 
: — OTeut. *berkd~ str. fern.; {2) bieroe, byree, 
birce : — OTeut. *-birkjon- wk. fern., a denv. of 
'^berkd-. An Indo-Germanic tree name. (2) gave 
ME. birche, mod. birch ; hirk is northern ; cf. 
Church, Kirk.] i. A genus of hardy northern 
forest trees {Beiula), having smooth tough 
bark and slender branches, a. esp. The com- 
mon European species {B, alba); also called 
Lady Birch, Silver B., White B. The Weep- 
ing or Drooping B. {B. pendula) is a variety, 
b. Dwarf-B. (B. nana) ; Paper B. or White B. 
of America {B. papyracea) ; Cherry B. [B. 
lenta), also c^led Sweet Mahogany or Moun- j 
tain B. c. The wood of this tree ME. d. The j 
pi. birks in the north signifies a grove of birches 
1724. 2. A bunch of birch-twigs used for flog- 
ging; a birch-rod 1648. 3- A canoe made of 

the bark of B. papyrac&a 1864. 

I. Byrche . . ser ueth . . for betynge of stubborne boyes 
Turner. Shadows of the silver birk Sweep the green 
that folds thy grave Tennyson. 

Comb. • b. camphor, a resinous substance obtained 
from the bark of B. nigra', b. oil, an oil extracted 
from the bark of the b., and used in the preparation 
of Russia leather, to which it gives its smell ; b.-rod 
— Birch z; b.- water, the sap obtained from, the b. 
in spring; b.-wine, wine prepared from b,-water. 
Hence Birch v, to punish with a b.-rodj to flog. 
Birchen (bsutj^n), a. 1440. [f. prec.] Of 
or pertaining to Birch i, 2; composed of birch. 

Canoe-men, in their b. vessels 1S65. 

Bird (bajd). [ME. drp/d:-OE. brzd 
masc. (pi. briddas), used only of the young of 
birds. Found only in Eng.J i. orig. The 
young of the feathered tribes ; a chicken, eaglet, 
etc. ; a nestling. Still in n. dial. Also \iransf. 
and Jig. b. A maiden, a girl. [At first con- 
fused with hurde Burd; but later taken as fig. 
sense of i or 2. ] ME. 2. Any feathered verte- 
brate animal; a member of the second class 
(Aves) of the great Vertebrate group. (Now 
used generically in place of Fowl.) ME. 3. 
Sport. A game bird; spec, a partridge. Alsoyf/. 
^59^- (See quots.) 1588. 

I. He..cheryssheth vs, as the egle her byrdes 1525. 
b. The B, is dead That we baue made so much on 
Cymh, IV. iL 197. a. The bryddes of the aler have 
nestes Tindale Matt. viii. 20. 3. Am I your B., I 

meane to shift my bush Tam. Shr. v. ii. 46. Reports 
say the birds are very wild {mod.). 4. Arabian b. = 
phoenix. A little b. has whispered a secret to me 1833. 
There must be such queer birds however B. Taylor. 

Phr. Birds of a (= one) feather’.^ those of like char- 
acter, To get the {big) b., to be hissed. 

Comb. ; t. With denning word, as b. of Jove, the 
eagle; b. of Juno, the peacock; b. of paradise, 
one of the family Paraiiiseidse, remarkable for the 
beauty of their plumage; B. of passage, any migra- 
tory b, ; b. of Washington, the American Eagle 
{Falco leucoceplialus) ; b. of wonder, the phoenix. 

*. +b,-bolt, a blunt-headed arrow, used for shooting 
birds ; -call, an instrument for Imitating the note of 
birds, in order to attract them ; B- (or bird’s) cherry, 
a wild fruit tree or shrub {Prunus Padus) \ -fly, a 
fly {Omithomyia) which lives under the plumage of 
birds ; -moutlied a., having a mouth like a b. ; hen.ee, 
unwilling to speak out {obs.)'; -organ, a small organ 
used in teaching birds to sing; -pepper, kinds of 
capsicum ; -seed, canary-sped, hemp, millet, plantain, 
etc. ; -spit, a spjt for roasting birds on, ifg. a rapier; 
-wittea a., lacking thefaculty of attention. 3. (Comb. 
oi bird's)', a. gen. as bird's-beak moulding, one 
which in section forms an ovolo or ogee with or with- 
out a fillet under it followed by a hollow ; -mouth, 
an interior or re-entrant angle cut out of the end of a 

E iece of timber, b. esp* in plant-names ; e.g. Bird’s 
read, the small Yellow Stone-crop {Sedum acre) ; 


Bird’s eggs, the Bladder Campion ; Bird’s tare, a 
species ot Araebis; Bird’s tongue, the Greater 
^titchwort the Common 

Scarlet Pimpernel, Ornithoglo-suirij etc (Tr3m the 
shape of their leaves); also the fri-.t of tee ash-tree. 
Hence Brrdikm, Bi rdlet, Bi-rdling, a Iitti** b. ‘ 
Bird {h 5 id), tj. 1576. [f. prec. ' mcr. To 
catch or shoot birds. 

Bird-cage (bo-jdikvid^'-. 1490. [f.BiRD.rd. 

-f Cage sb.} i, A cage for a bird or birds. 2. 
Spoiling. The paddock at Newmarket 18S4. 

r. The Bird-Cages in St. James’s Park. [Hence 
Birdcage IVath.] 1691. 

tBirde. [App. short f. *^ebirde: — OE. ge- 
dyrd{o *h{xih'.] i. Birth; offspring -ME. 2. 
Family, nation -ME. 

Birder (boudoi). 1481. [f. Birdz^. - f-ERi.] 
ti. A fowler -1622. 2. A breeder of birds 

1827. ^3. A wild cat {local) 1864. 

Birdie (bo'jdi). 1792. [f. Bird + -ie, 
-Y®.] I. A dear little bird. 2. Golf. The fact 
of doing a hole in one under the par score 
(chiefly U.S.) 1921. 

BiTd-lime. sb, 1440. A glutinous sub- 
stance spread upon twigs, by which birds may 
be caught. Also fg. and transf. Also atirib. 

Hence BiTd-liine v. to smear or catch with (or as 
with) b. BiTd-limy a. 

Bird's-eye. Also bird-eye. 1597. i. 'sb. 
A name of several plants with small round 
bright flowers, as the Bird's-eye Primrose (P. 
farinosd). Germander Speedwell, species of 
Adonis (usu. Pheasant's eye), Robert’s Gerani- 
"um, etc. 2. A manufactured tobacco in which 
the ribs of the leaves are cut along with the fibre 
1861. 3. atirib. Of or belonging to a bird's 

eye; as In Bird's-eye view: a view of a land- 
scape from above, such as a bird would have; 
fg. a resume of a subject 1762. 4. atirib. 

Markedas with bird’s eyes; spotted; s.s Bird's- 
eye limestone, maple, etc. 1665. 

BiTd’s-foot, biTd-foot, 1578. Applied to 
objects having the shape of a bird's foot, as a. 
A small yellow vetch {Omithopns); b. A small 
fern {Cheilanthes radiaia) ; c, 5s= Bird’s-foot 
Trefoil - 

Birds-fooi Trefoil or Lotus: a yellow leguminous 
plant {Lotus comiculatus), a native of Britain. Bird's^ 
foot star, sea-star i an echinoderm related to the 
star-fish. 

Bi*rd's-nest, bird-nest, sb. 1597. i. (Usu. 
two wds.): The nest of a bird; spec, the edible 
nest of certain species of swallow found in the 
Chinese Sea. Also atirib. 1599. 2. A Crow’s 
nest, q. V. 1867. 3. A name of plants : a. The 
Wild Carrot ; b. Monotropa Hypopkiiys ; c. = 
Bird’s-nest Orchid. 

Bird’s-nest fern, a name given to some exotic 
ferns from their habit of growth; Bird’s-nest 
Orchid {NeotUaPTidus-ams), a plant, wild in Britain, 
entirely ofabrownfeuillemort colour. Hence Bi'rd’s- 
ne sting, bir&nestingvb/. sb. the action or occupa- 
tion of searching for bird’s-nests j whence BiTd’s- 
ne'st V. intr. 

Bireme (baiTzm). 1600. [ad. L. biremis, f. 
bi- + remusG A. adj. Having two banks of oars, 
B. sh. [s(s. galley.] 

Biretta (bire-ta). Also beretta, birretta. 
1598. [a. It. berretta and Sp. birreta : — late L, 
birretum cap, f. hirrus {byrrkus), prob. ad. Gr. 
TTvppos flame-coloured,] The square cap worn 
by clerics of the R.C.Ch.; that of priests being 
black, of bishops purple, of cardinals red. 
Birgand(er, obs. f. Bergander. 

Birk, -en, -in, north, ff. Birch, Birchen. 
Birkie (bo-iki, .Sir. be'rkie). 1724. [?] A. 
sb. Joe. term for a man * with a mind of his 
own ’ ; occas. == * strutting fellow often simply 
= " fellow " carle '. 2. Cards. ~ ' Beggar-my- 

neighbour ’ 1777. B. adj. Mettlesome 1821. 
mil (bdil, Sc. hidl^jV, Sc. 1724. [App. 
echoic.] To revolve or cause to revolve rapidly 
and with characteristic noise; to spin. 

Birle (boil), Obs. exc. dial, [OE. hyrelian, 
f. byrele, of doubtful etym.] i. To pour out 
(drink, to or for any one), 2, To ply with 
drink ME. 3. intr. To carouse ; trans. to 
drink and pass (the cup). (Pseudo- 1800. 
BiTlie, biTley. Sc. 1609. Corrupt f. Byr- 
LAW, used in comb. (See also Burley-.) 

11 Birlinn (bi»THn). 1595. [Gael,] A large 
rowing boat, used by the chieftains in the 
Western Islands of Scotland. 
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Birmlngtiam . A town in 

War.vickshire, in England. See Anti-Bir- 
MiKGHAM. Also Birminghamize r., to ma^e 
up artificially. Cf. Brummaglm. 

Birostrate, -ated, Birotate; see Bi- 
fref?' L 

Birr (b5i. Sc, berr'. ME. [a. OX. byrr 
favounng wind : — OTect. '^czirjj-z, f. beran to 
bear. Sense 3 is prob. echoic, j ti • A strong 
fcarrying) wind ME. only. a. Momentum, 

impetus; rush OE.; emphatic utterance 1825- 
3. An energetic whirring sound 1037. 

2. What the Scotch call the B. .the emphatic energy 
of his pronunciation Lo. Cockburn. 3. The b. of the 
moorcock Smiles. Hence Burr, to emit a b. 

Birretta, var. oCBiretta. 

Birse (boss, Sc, bers), sb, [OE. hyrsi bristle. 
Now only Sc.] — Bristle. AUo Jig. 

Birsle (bo'is’l, Sc, be'rs 1), v. Sc, 1513. [?J 
To toast hard; also Jig, 

tBirt, hurt 1552. [?] A Turbot -1783. ; 

Birtii (biij?), jA [Early ME. byrpUj burt[e, 

hir}[e, f. (ult.) stem of heran to BEAR.] 1. 
The bearing of offspring, a. Giving birth ME. 
b. The being bom, natirity ME. Also fig. of 
things. 2. That which is bom; offspring; 
young (of animals) [arch ) ME. Also of 
things. 3. Parentage, lineage, descent ME. 
spec. Noble lineage 1595. t4. Nature, kind, 

sex -1592, 5, Conditions involved in birth 

ME. t6. Astrol, Nativity Shaks, 7. Theol, 
in regeneration 1535. 

I. a. Two children at one b. 2 Hen, VI^ rv. ii. 147. 
b. The birthe of Cryst our thraldom putte vs fro 
Chaucer. Phr. To give b. io : to bear (offspring). 
The b. of an idea 1S75. a. fig, InnouationSj which 
are the Births of Time Bacon. 3. She is no equal! 
for his b. Muck Ado il L 172. 5. An Athenian by h, 
JowETT. 7. Baptism confers a new b. Manning. 

aiirih . : b, control, the artificial restriction of 
esp. the use by married persons of contraceptive 
methods j b. mark, a mark on the skin dating from 
b, ; b. rate, the ratio of the number of births to the 
population. Hence tBiTtbdom, birthright. 
]Bi*rtli, V, rare, ME. [f. prec.] intr. To 
have birth. 

Birtli, obs. f. Berth. 

Birthday (b5*j]>d^). ME. [f. Birth + 
Day.] I. The day on which any one is bom; 
iransf, that of origin or commencement 1580. 
a. The anniversary of the day of birth; occas. 
spec, of that of the sovereign ME. Also attrib, 
X. The Anniv'ersary of the B. of this Glorious Queen 
Steele, z. This is my B.; as this very dzywsLS Cas- 
sius born Jul. C, v. i. 71. B, suit : bare shin- 

Birthnigllt (boujmsit). 1628. [f. as prec. 
+ N1GHT.J I, The night on which any one is 
bora 1671. a. The night annually kept in 
memory of any one’s birth idaS. ts- spec. The 
evening of a royal birthday -1730. atirzb, 

1. The Angelic Song in Bethlehem field. On thy 
birth-night Milt. F , K . iv. 306. 

Birthplace (boujipl^s). 1607. [f. as prec. 
+ Place,] The place where a person (or fig, 
a thing) is born. 

The E of valour Burns Farew, Highlands, 
Birthright (b9*i>,T3it). 1535. [f. as prec. 
+ Right.] Right by birth; the rights, privi- 
leges, etc. to which one is entitled by birth. 
spec. The rights of the first-born. Also fig. 

Sell me this daye thy byrth-right Gen, xxv. 31. The 
laws of the land axe the b. of every native Coleridge. 

Birthwort (b5*i}>,w27it). 1551. [f. as prec. 
-t- W ort,] Bot, The genus of shrubs Aristo- 
LOCHIA. 

II Bis, adv, 1819. [Fr. and It, a. L,] Encore, 
again : used a. \xlMus, as a direction to repeat 
a phrase or passage, b. Twice; to call atten- 
tion to the occurrence of a number, word, etc., 
twice, as ' p. 175 (bis) \ 

Bis-^ The prec. adv. used occas. bef. 

St Ct or a vowel, in place of 'h\~pref?t as in Hs- 
altemate^ etc. 

Bis-, pref.% Chem, abbrev. of Bismuth, 
used in comb. 

Bis ; see Bice, Byss. 

Bisaccate ; see prefix L 
f Bisa*nn.ual, a. and sb, « Biennial. 
llBiscacha (bisikadfa). Also biz-, vls-. 
I® 37* [a. Sp. biscacho,'^ Zool. A species of the 
Chinckillid»t a burrowing rodent of S. America. 
Biscayan (bi*sk^ian), g. 1634. Biscay-^ 


Belonging to, or characteristic of the 
pro'.ince of Biscay; also as sh., an inhabitant 
or native of Biscay. So Biscayen [ad. F. bis- 
caien , a. A long" heavy' musket, first used :n 
Biscay; b. One of its balls. 
fBi'SCOt, sb, 1662 [f. Scot = payment.] A 
fine formerly imposed on owners of marsh-lands 
for failure to repair banks, ditches, etc. -1790. 
tBiscotin. 1727. [a. F. ; cf. Biscuit.] A 
sweet Discuit made of flour, sugar, eggs, etc. 
Bisctdt (bi’sket). ME. [a. OF. bescoti, bes- 
cuit, mod. biscuit, on L. type *biscocium [panem], 
bread ‘ twice baked From i6th to i8th c. 
spelt biskei, as still pronounced.] i. A kind of 
crisp dry bread more or less hard, made gener- 
ally in thin flat cakes. The essential ingredients 
are flour and water, or milk, without leaven. 
In U.S., a small soft cake, usually fermented. 
2. Poiiery. Pottery-ware fired once, but not 
glazed, or embellished; also fig . 1791. 

1 1. As drie as the remainder bisket After a voyage 

A. K I.. II, viL 39. var. B. bread. H ence Bi*scmt- 
vbl.sb. (sense 2). 

Hiscutate (bsi|Skii7*UH), a, 1838. [f. Bi- 
pref.^ 1 . 6 + ^ut.ate.] Having two shields; 
resembling two bucklers. 
llBise (b/ZjbJz). ME. [a^F.jOfunkn. etym.] 
A keen dry N. or NNE. wind, prevalent in 
Switzerland and its neighbourhood. 

Bise, obs. f. Bice. 

Bisect (boise’kt), 57. 1646. \moduf,bz-,bis- 
+ sect-', sec are, ] 1 . To cut into two equal parts. 
(The usual sense.) 2. To divide into any two 
parts 1789. 3. intr. To fork 1870. 

1. Borneo is nearly bisected by the equator 1879. 

Bisection (baise-kjan). 1656. [f. prec., after 
L. sectionem,] i. Division into two (usually 
equal) parts. a. Forking 1870. Hence Bi- 
se'ctional a., -ly adv. 

I Bisector (baise-ktsi, -tpi). 1864. [f. Bisect 
V, 1 One who bisects ; a bisecting line. 
Bisectrix (baise'ktriks). 1854. [f. prec.] = 
prec.; spec, in biaxial polarization, the line bi- 
secting the angle between the two axes of polar- 
ization (= linea bisectrix), 

Bis^ment (bsise-^ent). 1847. [f. Bi- 
pref,^ II 4* Segment.] One of the two equal 
parts into which a line, etc., is divided, 
Biseptate, biserlal, biseriate, biserrate; 
see Bi- prefix 

II Biset {hiz^j bi-zet), 1834. [a. Fr., f. bis 
dark-grey. ] The wild rock-pigeon. 
Bisetous(b9iszT3s),a. 1842. [f.Bi-^^21 
4* L. sxia 4 -ous. ] Having two setx or bristles, 
var. Biseto'se. 

tBi'sexed, a:. 1606. [See Bi-/r^.2 1 4 Sex.] 
Of both sexes -1646. So Bise*xous a, 
Bisextial (baise’ksiaal, -Jiual), a, 1824. 
[See Bi- prefix I.] Of two sexes; spec, having 
both sexes in the same individual. 

The .. tradition ,. that the original man .. was b. 
Coleridge. 

Bish, var. of Bikh. 

Bisbop (bi’Jsp), sb, [OE. bisccp, bisceop, 
bisect a. vulgar L. {e)biscopus ; — ^L. episcopust 

a. Gr. ImcKoiros * overseer ' : a Common Ger- , 
manic loanword.] i. A spiritual superinten- 
dent or overseer in the Christian Church, a. 
In N. T, versions, tr. ewia/coTTos, used either 
descriptively, or as a tide. In Acts xx. 28 
(where applied to the Trp€<T/3vT€poi of Ephesus) 
replaced in some versions by * overseers Also 
applied to Christ. (Occas. used in non-epis- 
copal churches of the pastor or chief elder.) ME. 

b. spec. In the episcopal churches : A clergyman 

consecrated for the spiritual government of a 
diocese, ranking next below an archbishop 
(where these exist). (The sense in which the 
wd. passed into all the Teut. langs.) OE. fa. 
transf. Any chief priest, c.g. a pontifex maxi- 
mus, Mohammedan caliph, etc. -1647. 3. One 
of the pieces in the game of chess, having the 
upper part shaped like a mitre; formerly (^ed 
archer 1562. 4. The Lady-bird 1674. 5* A 

sweet drink, compounded of wine, oranges or 
lemons, and sugar; mulled and spiced port 
1738. 6. a. A bustle [U.S.) i860, b. A child’s 
smock [n, dial.) 1874. 

1. a. In the language of the New Testament the j 
same officer in the Church is called indifferently I 
* bishop ’ cTTfo-xoffoy and ‘elder* or ‘presbyter 'irpecr- I 


^uVepo? Lightfoot, b. Bishop inparhbus {htjlde- 
iiumi in R. C. Ch., a titular bishop, w hose diocese is in, 
the possession of infidels. Bischops^. . skulden not 
amersy pore men Wyclif. ^ 5. That liquor called b., 
which Johnson had always liked Boswell, 

Comb , : Bishop’s Bible, the version published in 
1563 under the direction of Abp. Parker ; bishop’s 
length {Painiing), a certain size of canvas, b. Plant- 
names : bishop’s cap, the genus Miiella or IMitre- 
wort; bishop’s elder bishop’s hat, 
Epimedtmn aipinumi bishop’s leaves, Water 
Figwort {Scrophularia aguatied) j bishop’s weed, 
b -weed, the genus Ammi; also jEgopodium; bi- 
shopC’s wort. Wood Betony, Stachys beionica ; also 
Devil-in-a-bush, Nigella damascena, 

Bi*sllOp, arch, [OE. bisceopianJ\ i. 
To administer confirmation to ; to confirm 
[arch, or Obs.). s. To make a bishop of 1549. 
3. To let (milk, etc.) burn while cooking. In 
allusion to the proverb 'The bishop has put 
his foot into it [n. dial.) 1863. 

[If the pora^e be burned .we say the bishop hath 
put his foote in the potte . . because the bishops burn 
who they lust Tindale.] 

Bi-shop, 27.2 1727. [f. Bishop t personal 

name-] i. To file down the teeth of (a horse) 
so as to make him look young. 2. To murder 
bv drowning (cf, Burke z/.) 1840. 

Bishopdom (bi-Japdom). [OE. hisceopd 6 ?nP[ 
fi. = Bishophood -1635. 2. Episcopal or- 

der; concr, bishops collectively 1641. 
Bi-shopess. 1672, The wife of a bishop 
[no 7 ice-wd.); a she-bishop (Joe.) 1854. 
Bishophood (bi Jsphud). [OE. bisceophad.l 
The office, dignity, or rank of a bishop. 
Bishoplike (bi-Jspibik). A. adj. Like a 
bishop; tepiscopal OE.; var. Bi-shoply a, B. 
adv. After the manner of a bishop 1555. 
Bishopric (brjsprik). [OE. bisceoprice, f. 
bisceop->rriceTeQXm.'] i. The province of a 
bishop; a diocese. 3. The office or position of 
a bishop ME. ta- Overseership. (tr. Gr. Iin- 
ffieoTrrf.) -1592. 

3. His Bishopricke [rnarg, office: or, charge] let 
another take Acts i. 20. 

Bishopstool ( bi-Jsp » st«l) . [OE. bisceopstSl ; 
see Stool.] The throne, seat, or see of a bishop. 
Obs. since 13th c., but revived by historians. 
Bisie, obs. f. Busy. 

Bisk (bisk), sb, 1647. [a. F. bisque crayfish 
soup.] A rich soup made by boiling down 
birds, etc.; spec, crayfish soup, 

Bidk, var. of Bisque 

Bismar (bi-smaa). 1805. [a. Da. btsmer, 
ON. bisjtiari steelyard.] i, A steelyard used 
in Orkney, Shetland, etc. s. The fifteen-spined 
stickleback (Gasterosieus spinachia], from its 
supposed resemblance to the steelyard 1805. 
fBisme. 1513. [aphet. f. abismel\ A deep 
pit -1663. 

fBi-smer, sb. [WGer. : OE. blsmer, -or^ = 
OHG. bismer ridicule, f. ^z-, BY-k'-smer, ? conn, 
w. MHG. smieren to smile.] i. Disgrace; 
mockery; scorn -1460. s. A person worthy of 
scorn; a pander or bawd -1535. Hence tBi*s- 
mer v. to treat with scorn. 

Bismethyl; see Bis-/r^2 Chem. 
llBismillah. 1813. [Arab.] In the name of 
Allah ; a Mohammedan exclam. 

Bismite (bi-smsit, biz-), [f. Bism(uth 4 
-ITE.] Min, The native oxide of bismuth; bis- 
muth-ochre. 

Bismite, bismoke, etc. ; see Be-. 
Bismuth (bi-smjc;]), biz-). 1668. [a. Ger. 

bismuth] now wismuth or wismut. Ofunkn. 
deriv,] One of the elementary bodies; a red- 
dish white metal, found native, and also in com- 
bination. (Chemically, a triad and a pentad, 
used in the arts and in medicine. Symbol Bi.) 

Comb.x b,-blende=EuLYnTE; — Bismuth- 

inite\ -ochre = Bismite ; -silver, AggBi = Chi- 
LENiTE, Hence Bismuthal a. of or pertaining to b. 
Bi- smuthate^j a salt of bismuthic acid. Bismuthic 
zz. combined withb. as a pentad, as bismuthic oxide 
Bi205. Bi’smiithide (Chem.), a primary compound 
of b. with another element or an organic radical; 
(Min.) a family of minerals of the b. type. Bi'smu- 
thine, a compound of b. having the structure of an 
amine ; also= Bismii’thinite (Min.), native sulphide 
of b,, or b.-glance, a lead-grey lustrous mineral, iso- 
morphous with stibnite. Bi'smuthous et. combined 
with b. as a triad, as bismuihous oxide Bi203 , BLs- 
mutitc, Bismuthite (Min.), the native hydrous 
carbonate of b., BiaC, of various forms and colours. 
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Bison 'bsi'ssn, brssn, brzsn). ME. [ad. L. 
hison (pi. bisonies'u ad. OTeiit '^wisand, in OE. 
z^rsend, the native name. Etymologically brsan 
is correct, but ba.'son is usual.] i. orig. A 
European Wild Ox {Bos Bison <3esii., B. Bona- 
sus Linn.}, stiil e^isfng in Lithuania. (Occas., 
but erron., called the Aurochs.). 3. The X. 
American species B. A mencanus, pop. ‘ Buffalo 
now found chiefly in the region of the Rocky 
Mountains 1774. 

I Biso’gnio, bisogno, early ff. Besonto, 

Bezonian, 

Bispinose, -ons; see Bi- prefJ^ I. 

Bisque 1 (bisk). 1656. [a. F,; of unkn. 

origin, j Tennis. Odds given to a player in the 
form of a point to be scored once during the set 
at any time he may elect. In Croquet'. An 
extra turn allowed to a weaker player. 

Phr. To give one Ji/teen^ etc. and ab.\ to give him 
long odds, to ‘ leave him now-here ’. 

Bisque 2. 1664. [f. Biscuit.] i. ^Biscuit 
( bread). 2. In Pottery, = Biscuit 2; also, un- 
glazed white porcelain. 

Bisque, var. of Bisk, soup. 
i-Bisse*xt. ME. [ad. L. bi{J)sextus idies\ f. 
Hs + sextus»] prop. The intercalary day in leap- 
year (see next) ; also = Bissextile. -1618. 

Bissextile (bise'kstil). 1581. [ad. L. 
sexHlis (annus), i.e. (the year) of the bissextus', 
see prec.] A. adj. Containing the bissextus 
which the Julian cMendar inserts every fourth 
year after the sixth day before the calends of 
March, or 24th of February 1594. B. day ( = 
'L. bissextus dies \ see above). B. Leap-year. 
tBi'SSon, a. [OE. (Northumb.) bisene. See 
Skeat.] I. Blind -1559. Occas., purblind 
-1607. 2. ? Blinding, HamU II. ii. 529. 

Bist, obs. or dial. = art ; see Be v. 
Bistipuled; see Br- pref.^ I. 

Bistort (M'stpjt), 1578. [ad. L. historta fern, 
pa. pple.] I. A species of Polygonum [P, 
bisiorta) having a root twisted upon itself; also 
called Snakevoeed. See Adderwort. 2. Sur- 
gery. = Bistoury 1655. 

Bistoury (bi*stori,bi‘sturi). 1490. [ad. mod. 
F. bisiouri; of unkn. origin,] Surgery. A 
scalpel; made in three forms, straight, curved, 
or curved and probe-pointed. 

Bistre (bi’stsi). Also bister. 1727. [a. F. 
bistre, of unkn. etym. ] A brown pigment pre- 
pared from soot ; the colour of this. Also at- 
irib. Bi-stred ppl. a. stained with or as with b. 
tBi'Sulc. 1650. [ad. L. bisulcus ^ f. hi- -^r sul- 
cus.'] A. adj. Cleft in tw^o; spec, having a cloven 
hoof 1661. B. quasi-j3. A cloven-hoofed ani- 
mal 1693. So Bisiilcate, Bistflcated, Bisu*l- 
cous adjs. in same sense. 

Bit (bit), sbl^ [Com. Tent. : OE. bite str. 
masc. OTeut, ^biti-z str. masc., f. bitan to 
Bite. In OE, bite * act of biting and bita 
‘piece bitten off’ (see Bit shP), were distinct, 
but both are now bitl\ ti. The act or action 
of biting ; a Bite -1653. Jig. and transf 
2. What one bites, victuals 1719. 3* The 

biting part of anything ; the blade, edge, or 
cutting end of a tool ; spec, the movable boring- 
piece of a drill, or a similar tool for use with 
machines, etc.; the cutting-iron of a plane, the 
jaws of tongs, pincers, etc. 1594-^ 4. The part 
of a key which engages with the levers of the lock 
1644. 5* The mouthpiece of a horse's bridle, 

consisting of the metal b. -mouth, and adjacent 
parts, to which the reins are attached ME. 

1. An idle servant .. good at h., and nothing else 
1635. a. A b. and a sup Kingsuey. 5. To draw b. ; 
to stop one’s horse by pulling at the reins ; Jig. to 
slacken speed. To iahe the b, in his teeth (of a 
horse) : i. e. so that it cannot hurt the mouth,* henc^ 
to be beyond restraint; also Hence Bktted 

Ppl. a. (sense 5). 

Bit, [Com. Teut. ; OE. bita wk. masc., 
morsel : — OTeut Hiton- wk. masc., f. biian to 
bite. See Bit For ‘piece bitten off’ Bite 
is now used.] ti. A bite or mouthful -1665. 
Hence 2. Morsel (of food) ME. 3- A small 
piece, a fragment 1606. 4. A small portion, a 
little (of anything) 1740. 5. colloq. A jot, a 

whit. Also advb. 1675. 6. Of money : a. 

Thieved slang Money 1607. b. In the Southern 
States of N. America, etc., a small silver coin 
forming a fraction of the Spanish dollar, or of 


its value m current money 1683. c. colloq. A 
small pieceof money. In slang ^fourpence. 1829. 

2. painty bits make rich the ribs L. L.L. 1. L 26. 
3. Bits of linen 171S, glass or china 1S3S. By bits 
Z624. 4 * 4 ^ one^s ntind (colloq.) : see Piece si. 2. 

An interesting b. 1379. To stop for a b. Godwin. 

‘ Bits of children ’ = poor little children. A b. of a 
coward 1885. To do one's h , ; to do one’s proper i 
share, orig. in the war of 1914-18. 5. It isn’t changed 
a b. Trollope. I 

sb.^ [OE. byt'J, ad. med L. buttis, butta, \ 
of unkn. etym. Cf. Butt, Bottle.] A leathern! 
bottle; the uterus; a fire-bucket -1467. i 

Bit (bit), V. 1583. [f. Bit sb.^-] To put the! 
bit into the mouth of; to accustom to the bit. 
Also Jig. 

Bit, pa. t. and pple. of Bite v. 

Bitkke, etc. ME. f. Betake, etc. 

Bitch (bitj),53.i [OE. bicce. Cf. ON. bikkja ] 

I. The female of the dog; also of the fox, wolf, 
and occas. of other beasts. 3. Applied to a 
(lewd) woman Not now in decent use. ME. 

Bitch, sb 2 1747. Mining, — Beche. 
f Bitch, "v. 1675. [f. Bitch sb?- 2.] To fre- 
quent lewd women. 

Bite (bait), v. Pa. t. bit. Pa. pple. bitten ; 
also bit (arch.). [Com, Teut, ; OE, hitan : — 
OTeut. ^bitan, cogn. w. Skr. bhid-, 'L.Jld-(Jin- 
dere) to cleave. Orig- inflected like write . 1 i. 
trans. To cut into, pierce, or nip with the teeth 
(incisors or canines). Also intr. or absol. a. 
To wound or lacerate with the teeth OE. Also 
Jig. Also absol. and intr. ME. 3. To sting 1 
as a serpent, or an insect that sucks blood ME. 
t4. To nibble, to eat. frans, and iufr. or absol. 
-1640. 5, intr. To seize or snap at (bait) 1653 

Also Jig. 6. To cut into or penetrate, as a sharp- 
edged weapon. Alsoy^. Also absol. OK. 7. To 
cause a sharp smarting pain (to) : as a blister, 
etc. ME. S. trans. and absol. To affect pain- 
fully or injuriously with intense cold. Cf. frost- 
bitten. 1552. 9. To corrode, or eat into 1623, 

I o. trans. and intr. To grip or take hold, either 
by penetration or friction ; used of the action 
of a plough, an anchor, a skate on ice, etc. 1523. 
Also Jig. tii. trans.. To speak sh^ly or in- 
juriously against (cf.bachbiie). Also intr. -1683. 
IQ. (colloq.) To ‘take in*. Nowonlyin^^r^r. 1709. 

X. The appulle that Adam bett i5c». 2. The do^. . 
went mad, and bit the man Goldsm. 3. Saynt machaire 
Kylde a flee that bote hym Caxton. 6. I haue a 
Sword ! and it shall b. vpon my necessitie Merry W. 

II. L 136. 8. Freize, freize, thou bitter skie that dost 

not bight so nigh as benefitts forgot A. Y, L. ii. vli. 
184. 9. To b. in in Engraving: to eat out etched 

lines with an acid. xa. ‘The biter bit * {mod.). 

Phrases. To b. the dust, ground,^ etc. : to fall^ in 
death, to die. Toh. the lip : to restrain the expression 
of anger or mirth. So YTo h. one's tongue. YTo b. 
the thumb at : to put the thumb nail into the mouth, 
and with a jerk make ittoknackCCotgr.) ; to give the 
*fico’, to insult. 

Bite (bait), X499. [f. BitEz*. Replacing 
Bit and ^ in various senses.] 1. The act 
or action of cutting, piercing, or wounding, with 
the teeth; also transf. and Jig. b. The corro- 
sive action of acid upon the metal plate in etch- 
ing 1875. s». The biting of food ; co 7 icr. food to 
eat, as in b. and sup 1562. 3. Angling. The 

seizure of the bait by the fish 1653. 4. A piece 
bitten off (usu. to eat) ; a mouthful 1535. 5. A 
wound made with the teeth 1736. 6. The grip 

or hold of an edge surface in mechanical con- 
trivances. Also^^. 1865. 7. Typogr. A blank 

I left in printing through the accidental covering 
j of the form by the frisket 1677. f 8 . slang, a. 

A deception; a ‘sell’, (Cf, Biter 2.) -1726. 
b. A sharper -1846. 

X. His bark is worse than his b. Mod. Provb. 4. 
N ever make two bites of a cherry Scott. fS. a. What 
were then called bites and bams, since denominated 
hoaxes and quizzes Scott. Hence Bi’teable, bi’t- 
able a. {rare), BPteless a. that does not bite. 

I Biter (bsi'tai). ME. [f. Bite ©.] i. One 
who or that which bites. 3. spec. A hoaxer, a 
! sharper. (Obs. exc. in ‘ the biter bit’.) 1680. 

I Bite*niate; see Bi- profile 3. 
j iBite-sHeep. 1553. [Cf. Ger. beissschafll A 
pun upon bishop -1683. 

Your Bishops are blte-Sheep 1683, 

Bitheism ; see Bi- pref.^ II. 

Biting (bai-tig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Bite v . + 
-ING^.] I. The action of the vb. Alsoy?^. t2. 


The wound made by a bite; the part bitten 
-1669. 3. Biting in (cf. Bite v. 9}. 

Bi-tmg,///. o. ME. [f. Bite E-.+-ING 2.1 
1, That bites. 2. That causes pain or smart 
(ht. and Jig.). In names of plants ; Acrid, pun- 
gent 1597. 

2._ B. weather Dickens. Too bitter, tco bytir.q, too 
satiricall 1611. So b, a calamitj* Fielding. Hence 
Bktingly adv. 

Bi-tless. 1605. [f. Bit sh? 8.] Not having 
a bit. 

Bi-tri- (bsijtroi), pref. compounded of Bi- 
pref.‘^2.T\A Tri-, expressing a possibility of either 
conformation specified; as in bitripartite, divid- 
ed into two or three parts, 

Bitt, usu. in pi. bitts (bits). 1593 p Teut, 
f. root of bitan to bite.] Kaut. One of the posts 
fastened in pairs in the deck or decks of a ship, 
for fastening cables, belaying ropes, etc. 

The chief pair, the riding bitts, a.rQ used for fasten- 
ing the cable while the ship rides at anchor ; others 
are the topsail-sheet bitts, camck-bzits, ivindlass 
bitts, etc. Hence Bitt v. to coil or fasten (a cable) 
upon the bitts, 

Bittacle, obs. f. Binnacle. 

Bitten (bid’n),///. iz. 1599. [f. Bite &.] 

I. Cut into, pierced, or wounded with the teeth ; 
Jig. infected 1613. Often in comb. t2. active- 
ly. Biting. (Cf. fair-spoken) (rare) 1616. 

Bitter (bidsa), a. and [Com. Teut. : 
OE. biter, prob. f. root of bltan to Bite, but 
now no longer even ‘ biting ’, or ‘ acrid ’ in 
taste.] A, adj. i. Obnoxious, or irritating to 
the gustatory nerve ; having the charactenstic 
taste of wormwood, quinine, or the like; the 
opposite of sweet', causing ‘the proper pain 
of taste’ (Bain). Also fig. a. transf. At- 
tended by pain or suffering; grievous OE. 3* 

1 Hence, of a state : Full of affliction; mournful, 
pitiable 1485. 4. Expressing or betokening in- 
tense griefl or misery ME. ts. Causing suffer- 
ing; cruel, severe -1635. 6. Virulent OE. 7. 
Of words (or the person who utters them) : 
Stinging, harsh, cruelly reproachful, virulent 
ME. 8. Of wind, weather, etc. ; Keen, cutting, 
bitingly cold 1600. 

I. When I was sick, you gaue me b. pils Two Gent. 

II. iv. 149. B. truths (Coleridge. a. A b. moment 

Scott. To the b. end : to the last extremity, to death. 
But see Bitter sb? 3. All our b. griefe Tit. A. v. lii. 
89. 4. Esau, .cried with a meat and exceeding b. 

cry Gen. xxvii. 34, ^ 6. A b. partisan Macaulay. 

7. A b. Foole Z-<fa:rr. iv. 150. In b. terms Addison. 

8. Freize, freize, thou b. skie A. Y.L. ii. vii. 184. 

B. quasi-r^.^ i. That which is bitter; bitter- 
ness (lit. and fig.) OE. 2. A bitter medicinal 
substance 1 now usu. Bitters, q. v. 1711. 
Hence tBi'tterfnl a. full of bitterness. Bi*tter- 
ish a. somewhat b. Bi’tterly adv. 

Bitter (bitor), adv. [OE. hitere, hiire, 1 
Bitter ^z.] = Bitterly (arch., poet., and dial.). 
Bitter-, a. and adv. in comb. 

X. Advb. and parasynthetic, as b.-pungeni, -tasted, 
etc. 2. {adjh In names of plants and other produc- 
tions, denoting a. a hitter variety of the plant, etc., 
as b. almond, b. beer ; b, a distinct plant or sub- 
stance, as b.-apple (= bitter-gourd) ; -cress, a book- 
name for the genus Cardamine, and esp. C amara ; 
-cucumber or -gourd, the Colocynth \CUrullns 
Colocynthus)', b. earth, magnesia ; -fitch {= bitter- 
vetch) ; b. herb, Erytkrsea Ceniaurium ; -king, a 
tree, Soulamea amara, of the Eastern Archipelago ; 
-nut, the Swamp Hickory, Cary a amara, of North 
America ; t*salt, Epsom salts ; -spar, a variety 
of dolomite j -vetch, a book-name for species of La- 
thyrus and Vicza formerly Orobus; t-weed, species 
of poplar, also a N. American species of wormwood ; 
-wood, the timber of an American genus of trees 
Xylopia, also the trees ; -wort, species of gentian, 
esp. G. Amarella. 

Bitter, sb.^ 1627. [f. Bitt + -er.] Maut. A 
turn of the cable round a bitt. 

When a . . rope is paid out to the bitter-end, no more 
! remains to be let go Smyth. (Hence perh. bitter end: 
but cf. Bitter a. 2.) 

Bitter (bi-toi), v.’^ [ME. bitt(i)re{nl\ trans. 
To make bitter; also ^fig. 

Bitterbump, var. of Butterbump, bittern. 
Bi'ttering, sb, 1864, == Bittern ^ 5.2 2. 
Bittern (brtam), sbJ [ME. botor, a. OF. 
butor, ? conn, w- rare L. buhonemin same sense. 
The -n is prob. analogical. The zool. name 
botaurus points to a fanciful deriv. from bos 
taurus, the bittern being called iaureau d'itang, 
bceufde marais, etc.] i. A genus of gralli- 
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tonal birds [Botaurus], allied to the herons but 
smaller. 5 pic, The species B. steujris, a nat.\e 
of Europe. It utters a ‘ Doom ’ during the breed- 
ing season, whence its nainss nZin-drur:, and 
bu. I of tie b ''g. See aho iiurui abo . s. 

As a Eitore b3irnbletb in the Myre Chacce ’. 

Bittern ^brtsm,. ebd 1682. 'perh. dial. f. 
hiitering. I i . The h e \\ hich remruns after t’ .e 
crystallization of common salt from sea--i\ater, 
etc. Also aiirib, 2. An old trade name lor a 
mixture of quassia and other drugs emplo} ed 
in adulterating beer; called tilsohiterznig) 1775 
Bitterness , bi-tomes'. '‘OE.biUrnysf Tne 
quality or state of beiUg biter : a. to taste; b. 
to the* mind or feelings ; c. anguish of heart ; d. 
animosity, acrimony ; e. intensity of cold. 
kroner. An} thing bitter -1790. 

In the bitterne'S.e of my soule Isa, xxxviii. 15. The_ 
bittrenesse of the aloe tre 1477. The bittemesse. -of 
the Winter IvIarkham. 

Bitters (bi-tmz , sb.fL 1713. [f. Bitter 
5^.1] Bitter medicines generally, as quinme, 
etc. ; spec. alcohoLc (or other) liquors, impreg- 
nated with the extract of gentian, quassia, 
orange peel, or the like, and used as stomachics, 
etc. (Also inii/i-g".) 

Bitter-sweet (bi-taijSwft). ME. A. adj. 
Svreet with an admixture or aftertaste of bitter- 
ness ; also fig, B, I. A thing which is bitter- 
sweet {lit, and fig.) ME. 2. A kind of apple 
ME. 3, Herb. The Woody Nightshade, Bola- 
num Dulcamara 1568. 

tBi-tter-swee:ting. [f. prec.] The Bitter- 
sweet Apple. Rom. 6^ JnL n. iv. 83. 

Bi*ttock. n* dial. 1802. £dim. of Bit 
A little bit. 

Bittor, -our, obs. ff. Bittern, the bird. 
Bitts, sb. Naut , ; see Bitt sb. 
fBitmne, v. [f. bilztme^ obs. f. Bitumen.] 
To smear or spread wuth bitumen. Shaks. 
Bitumen (bi-tia^men, biti2^*men). 1460. [a. 
L.. stem biiumm-,'\ i. Orig., a kind of mineral 
pitch found in Palestine and Babylon, used as 
mortar, etc.; Jew's pitch. 2. Generic name of 
native hydrocarbons more or less ox}genated, 
including naphtha, petroleum, asphalt, etc. 3. 
A pigment prepared from asphalt 1855. Also 
aiirib. Hence Bitu-minate v. to cement with 
b. ; to convert into or impregnate with b. Bitu • 
mini'ferotis a. yielding b. Bitu’minize v. to 
convert into, or impregnate with, b.; to varnish 
with b. ; whence Bitu miniza-tion. Bitu-minoid 

a. resembling fa. 

Bituminous (bitiii-minos), a. 1620. [a. F. 
biiumhieuxt ad, L. bituminosusB a. Of the na- 
ture of, consisting of, or containing bitumen. 

b. spec, as in b. coal, limestone, schist^ shale; ce- 
ment, mastic 1830. Also fig. 

X. The Plain, wherein a black b. gurge Boiles out 
from under ground, the mouth of Hell Milt. R. L. 
xii. 41. 

Bivalent (bi'val&t), 2. 1869. [f. 

III '^'■valent, ad. L. sjale 7 iiem, valerel\ Che 7 n. 
Combining with two atoms of an element or 
radicle; also divalezit. Hence Brvalency, the 
property of being b. 

Bivalve (barvselv). 1661. [f. Bi- pref^ I 
+ Valve.] A. adj. ti. Having two folding 
parts 1677. 2, Zool. Having two shells united 
by a hinge 1661. 3. Bot. Having two valves 

1737. vars. BPvalved,Biva*lvous, BivaTvular. 
B.jA I.//. Foldmg-doors. Hist.xZ-^a. *2. Zool. 
A mollusc having a shell consisting of two halves 
joined together by an elastic ligament at the 
hinge, so as to open and shut like a book; e.g. 
the oyster, mussel, etc. Also the shell of such 
animal. 1683. 3. Bot. A bivalve seed-vessel. 
Bivaulted; see Bi-preffi L 
Biventer (bpivemtoi), 1706. [See 'Ei-preff 
II.J Phys. A muscle having two bellies ; esp. 
the digastric muscle. Hence Bivemtral a. 
BiveTh. rare. 1831. [See jj. j 

name composed of two w-ords. Bive'rbal a. 
relating to two words; punning {rare). 
Bivial(brvial),ir. 1877. [f.BlviuM-i- -AL^.] 
Phys.Oi or pertaining to the bvuium, 

Bivious (bi*vios), a. 1644. [f. L. bivius, f. 
bi- -i- via.'] Having or offering two ways. 

If Biviiim (bi -vigm) . 1877. [a,L. ; see prec.] 
The two hinder ambulacra of Echinoderms. 


{ Biv(x:ai T}3iv^i-kai;. 1813. [f. 

' II -f Vocal.] A comb.nation of two vowels, a 
. d phthong. fevo'calized/T*/. <2. placed between 
i n\o vowels. 

I Bivouac .^bi*vvvjek,bi*vr/jaek). 1706. [a. F. 
tbzzDuac, tzvac, prob. from dial. (Swiss) Ger. 
beivL'acki, a patrol of citizens added to assist the 
\ town watch by night. ] i. Mzl. Orig., a nigiit- 
1 watch by a whole army underarms, to prevent 
^ surprise j now, a temporary encampment under ; 

improvised shelter or none ; also, the place of ; 
I this. 2. A camping out 1853. I 

i Bivouac, 77. 1809. [f. prec.] iWl. Ofl 

I troops : To remain, esp. during the night, in the 
! open air, without tents, etc. Also trangf. 

I I. The Carrousel, where about 2000 Prussians are 
j bivouacked i 3 i 5 . 

I Biw- ; see Bew-, Byw-. 

I Bixa (bi’ksa). 1879. [Central Amer.] A 
! genus of small trees, from the fruits of one of 
which {B. Orellana) the dye anatta is prepared. 
Bixin, the colouring principle of anatta. 

Biz. 18^. Colloq. abbrev. Business. 
Bizant, Bizantine, obs. ff. Bezant, By- 
zantine, 

Bizarre (biza-J, as F.b2zaT’),fl. 1648. [a. 
F. bizarre ‘odd', formerly ‘ soldier-like ' ; cf. 
Sp. and Pg. bizarro * handsome, brave ’.] Ec- 
centric, whimsical, odd; grotesque, irregular. 

Her attire seemed as bizareas her person Ld. Her- 
bert. B. tulips 1S43. Hence ilBiza'rrerie, b. 
quality. 

Bizcaeba, var. of Biscacha. 

Bizel, obs- f. Bezel. 

Bizygomatic (b3i'zig2>mss*tik),tz. 1878. [f. 
Bi- pref.- 1 . 5 Zygomatic.] Joining the two 
zygomatic arches. 

Blab (blteb), 53.1 ME. [? echoic. Not the 
source of blabber v., which is earlier. Cf. lahbe 
‘ blabber’ (Chaucer), and Babble.] i. One 
who does not control his tongue; a babbler, or 
tell-tale; used also of the tongue. 2. Loose 
chatter ME. Also in comb, 

1. To be.. avoided as a b. Milt, Sams, 491. 

Blab, 53.2 Obs. exc. dial, 1656. [var. of 

Bleb, Blob.] A bubble; a blister. Hence 
B.-Upped = Blabber-lipped. 

Blab, V. 1 - 1535. [App. f. blabbe, Blab 53.1] 
ti, trails. To utter with open mouth; usually 
with out. Also absol, -1598. 2. trazis. To open 

one’s mouth about; to reveal indiscreetly 1583. 
3. intr. To talk indiscreetly, to betray secrets 
1601. 4. irans. [transf.) To bewray 1597. 

2. He blabb all, and not sticke to tell 15S9. To b. 

out a secret iS6^ 3. Mum’s the Word, I never b. 
1747. 4. Beaufords red sparkling eyes b. his hearts 

mallice 2 Hen, IV, in. i. 154. Hence Bla’bber sb, 
fBlab, v.^ 1601. [f. Blab sb.^] To make 
swollen (the cheeks) -1719. 

fBla'bber, a. 1483. [First in comb, hlahyr- 
lypped. Cf. Blob, Blubber, Bubble.] Swollen, 
protruding; said of the lips and cheeks -1800. 
fBlabber, v, [ME. hlaberen : cf. Babble. 
See also Blab.] i, intr. To make sounds with 
the lips and tongue as an infant (cf. sense 3); 
to babble, mumble -1800, 2. intr. To chatter 
-1483. Also trans, 3. To move the tongue 
between the lips in mockery -1629, Hence 
tBla-bberer. 

Black (blsek), a, [OE. Msec, bloc (def. blace) 

\ =OHG. bla/i-, black- (in comb.). In OE. often 
confused w. Mac shining, white OTeut. 
^blaiko- (see Blake). For conjectural Teut. 
types see N. E. D. In Eng. black has ousted 
Swart.] i. As a colour pertaining to objects, 
even in full light : Absorbing all light; ‘ of the 
colour of night ' (J-); 'of the colour of soot or 
coal’; 'of the darkest possible hue’; swart, b. 
Having a very dark skin, as negroes or negritos; 
loosely, swarthy OE. c.yfg. Of or pertaining to 
the negro race 1852., 2. Characterized in some 
way by this colour OE. 3. Characterized by 
absence of light ME. 4. Soiled, dirty ME. 5. 
fig. Having dark purposes, malignant; deadly; 
baneful, disastrous, sinister 1583. Foul, 

iniquitous, atrocious 1581. fig> Dismal, 
gloomy, sad 1659. b. Of the countenance, the 
‘ look ’ of things : Clouded with anger; threaten- 
ing, boding ill 1709. ^*fig. Indicating disgrace, 
censure, etc. Cf. Black Books, List, etc. 1612. 

I. B. velwet 1536, Chimney-sweepers Shaks., hair 


1611, p^rt-wine i35q. C. The b. blood,. in my veins 
SxE’i.ENSox. 2. 1 he blak dowglass Barbour, How 
if she be Blacke and W itty Oih. ii. L 133. 3. The 

bkeke winter niebt Gowtr. Ihe heauen was blacke 
with clondes i Kin^s wni. 45. $. That b. Name, 

Eaward, L. Prince of Wales Hen, V, ii, iv, 56, A b. 
.augury B\ro\-. 6 . E. ingratitude 1733. A. b. 

lie 1839. 7. E. despa.r i2o'/, looks 1840. To look h . : 
to look angrily {at or tipoii) 

Phrases. B. and blue . discoloured by beating, etc., 
so as to ha\ e b. and blue or h\ id bruises. B. and tan 
‘O^a terrier dog)- having the back b., and tan (yellou hh 
orown) upon the face, flank, and legs. Also elltpi,z.s 
sb. B.andwhite: a. Having a surface diversi- 
lied with b. and v\hite. b. sb. Black characters upon 
bite paper ; writing. Phr. In b. andwhiie : in writ- 
ing or m print, c. Art, (A sketch, etc. in) black tint 
on while paper, or with white colour used. 

Cctjzb. ^For such as b. cattle, coal, draught, etc. 
seeCATTLE, Coal, etc.) b.-band, an earthy carbonate 
of iron found in the coal measures, and containing 
coaly matter; fb. canon, a canon regular of St. 
Augustine; b. character = Black-letter ; -coat, 
parson idepreciatn'e) ; B, Country, a name given to 
parts of Staffordshire and Warwickshire blackened by 
the coal and iron trades; b.*fellow, an Australian 
aboriginal ; -heart (for Heart-Cherry), a dark 
I sort of cultivated cherry ; b. note il/us., a note with 
a solid (black) head, as a crotchet (opp. to white note) ; 
i b. quarter, a disease of cattle (= Black-leg ij; b. 
rent, black mail, an illegal tribute ; -seed, the b. 
Medick; b. Strap (or stnpe), an inferior port wine, 
also a mixture of rum and treacle ; b. sugar (Tc.), 
liquorice juice; B. Watch; see Watch sb. II. 8; 
-wort, the Comfrey. Hence Bla'ckish a, some- 
wnat b. Bla'ckly adzf, 

: Black, sb. ME. [The adj. used absol.] i. 
Black colour or hue. Also in pi. 2. A black 
paint, dye, or varnish, as la7np b., Brunswick 
b., etc. 2573. 3. A black speck; spec, the smut 
in wheat, a flake of soot, etc. IVIE. t4. The 
dark spot in the centre of the eye -1648. 5. 

Black fabric or material ; as black clothing, 
funereal hangings, etc. 1608. 6. —Black man 

or woman: a. A negro, negrito, etc. 1625. tb. 
One of a band of poachers who went about 
their work with blackened faces, attrib, in 
black-act (9 Geo. I. xxii), -1809. 

X. Knowe what whyte is, and it is soone perceyued 
what blacke is 1526. 3. If you see a b. on my nose, 

tell me so Dickens. 5. Neither are all that weare 
blackes his mourners 1636. 6. a. The mouth of the 

Riuer [Gambra] where dwell the Blackes, called 
Mandingos Purchas. 

Black (bltek), z^. ME. [f. Black a.] fi, 
intr. To be or become black -1460. 2. trans. 

To make black ; now esp, to put black colour 
on ME.; to clean and polish with Blacking 
3 ^ 557 - Z> fig’ To sully; to defame. (Usu. 
blacken!) 1440. 

2. Causing his shoos to be blacked 1684. The 
Russian censor who blacks out all matter that is dis- 
pleasing to the Goveinment Gen. Gordon, 

Blackamoor (blm*kamuaj, -mo3.i). 1547. 

[== Black Moor (also used) ; the connecting a is 
unexplained. Oi, black-a-visedZ] i. A Negro; 
any very dark-skinned person. (Now a nick- 
name.) Also attrib. 2. attrib. Quite black 
1813. 

X. The Negro’s, which we call the Black e-Mores 
Raleigh. 2. Some b. rook 1856. 

Black art. 1590. [Prob. 'black’ = 'dark 
and secret or ‘ devilish ’ ; but the name is also 
associated with med.L. nigi'omantia, corrupt f. 
necromantia.] i. Magic, necromancy ta. 
Thieves' slang. Lock-picking “I608. 
Black-a-vised (blse'kavsist), a. n. dial. 
Also -viced, -vized. 1758. [f. Black a, and 
F. vis face; Iblack-d-vis, or black o' vis,] Dark- 
complexioned. 

Black-ball, bla*ckball, sb, 1847. i, A 
composition used by shoemakers, etc. , and also 
for taking rubbings of brasses and the like ; a 
heel-hall, 2, A black ball of wood, etc. , dropped 
into the urn to express an adverse vote; hence, 
an adverse secret vote 1869. 

Blackball (bl^’kbgl), v. 1770. [See prec.] 
I. To exclude from a club, etc. by adverse votes, 
recorded by placing black balls in the ballot- 
box, or in other ways. 2. To exclude from 
society, taboo 1840. 3. To blacken with black- 

ball 1818. 

I. I shall make a note to b. him at the Athenseum 
Disraeli. Hence Bla'Ckballer. 

Blackberry (bl^*kbeii). OE. i. The fruit 
of the bramble {Rubus fruiicosus), and its 
varieties. AXso attrib, 2. The bramble 1579. 
3. Now, in the north, the Black Currant (Ribes 
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nigru. I, formerly in some localities the Bil- 
berry 1567. 

X. if Reasons were as plentie as Black-berries [etc.] 

I lietz. II. IV. 265. Hence Bla’ckbe rrying 
sB. tbe gathering of blackberries. Cf. Nutting. 
Blackbird .blK'kboid). i486. [The only 
Bird m an earlier s ense (before crows and rooks 
were included) which is black,'] a. A species of 
thrush {Merula iurdus, L.). In X. America the 
name is g.ven to other birds, e. g. the Graciila 
quiscala, and Ortohis [Agelazus] phccmcetts, b. 
hosely = Songster. 

Black board, bla-ckboard. 18123. A large 
wooden board, or the like, painted black, and 
used in schools, etc. to draw or wnte upon with 
chalk. 

Black book. 1479. I, An ofncial book 
bound in black 1624. 2. a. Black Book of ike 

Exchequer : a book kept in the Exchequer Of- 
fice, containing an official account of the royal 
revenues, etc. (^^1175). b. Black Book of the 
Admiralty : an ancient code of rules for the 
government of the navy, compiled in the reign 
of Edw. III. 3. An official return prepared m 
the reign of Henry VIII, containing the reports 
of the visitors upon tbe abuses in the monasteries 
1581. 4. A book recording the names of per- 

sons who have incurred censure or punishment 
1592. 5. A book of necromancy 1S42. 

4. To Be in {any one*s) Black Books : to be out of his 
favour. 

Black-browed, ppl. a, 1590. Having a 
dark brow or front; frowning, scowling. | 

Black cap, bla*ck-cap, bla*ckcap. i. 

Black cap : spec, that worn by English judges 
when in full dress, and assumed when passing 
sentence of death upon a prisoner 1838. 2. 

One who wears a black cap 1856. 3. Blackcap : 
A bird having the top of the head black, as the 
Blackcap Warbler, Curruca (or Motacilla) 
airicapilla. Also, in U. S. , Parus airzcapillus, 
the Blackcap Tit or Chickadee. 1678. 
Blackcock (blse-kikpk). 1427. The male 
of the Black Grouse or Black Game, 

Black deatbi ; see Death. 

Black dog. 1706. fi. A cant name for a 
base silver coin -1724. Depression of 

sffirits; ill-humour 1826. 

Black drop. 1823. i. A dark-colour- 
ed medicine, chiefly opium, with vinegar and 
spices. 2. Asiron. A dark drop-like appear- 
ance observed at solar transits of Venus and 
Mercury 1869. 

Blacken (blae*k’n), v, [ME. blakne(n, 
hlakone[n^ f. Black a.] i. tnir. To become 
black (lit. and fg-). 2. irans. To make black 
or dark [lit, and jigl) 1552. 

I. To b. into cynicism Morley. 2. Calumnies, tho’ 
they do not burn, yet b. Drumm. of Hawth. The 
Birds . . blackening all tbe air Kingsley, Hence 
Bla-ckener. 

Black eye. 1604. i. An eye of which the 
iris is very dark-coloured 1667. Hence Black- 
eyed a. 2. A discoloration of the flesh around 
the eye produced by a blow 1604. 

Bla*ck-face. 1844. A black-faced sheep or 
other animal. 

Bla-ck-faced, a, 1592. I. Having a black 
or dark-coloured face. Also fig. 1594. a- Of 
things: Dark, gloomy. 

Black fish. 1754. I. A name of several 
varieties of Eng. and Amer. fishes ; e.g* the 
Black Ruff (a kind of perch), Centro lophus 
pompilus (a kind of mackerel), Tantoga Ameri- 
cana (a species of wrasse). 2. A small species 
of whale 1796. 3. A name given to salmon 

just after spawning ; whence Black-fisher. 
Black-fishing, the taking of these; in Scotland, 
esp, by torchlight at night 1808. 

Black flag. 1593. A flag of black cloth, 
used with reference to death or deadly purpose ; 
e.g. as a sign that no quarter will be given or 
asked, as the ensign of pirates, and as a signal 
of the execution of a criminal. Also in pi. used 
of the pirates of the Chinese Sea, etc. 

Black foot. 1842. One of a tribe of H. 
Amer, Indians. 

Black friar. 1500. One of the Dominican 
friars, so called from the colour of their dress. 
Hence in //., the quarters of these friars, in 
London or elsewhere. 1583. 


Black game. 1678. Black Grouse ( Teirao 
tetrij.), of which the male is called BLACKCOCK, 
and the female he?i. 

Blackguard (blae'gajd). 1532. [lit. Black 
Guard, of uncertain application.] sb. fi. 

The scullions and kitchen-knaves of a royal or 
noble household, who had charge of pots and 
pans, etc. -1678. fb. The servants and camp- 
followers of an army. Also fig. -1702. fa. A 
guard of attendants, black in person, dresN, or 
character -1705. i 3. The vagabond or criminal 
class of a community -1768; esp. the shoeblacks 
-1736, t4. A guard black in person, dress, or 

character. Msojig. Cf. 2. -1745. ts* A street 
shoe-black; a ‘ city Arab’ -1785. 6. One oi 

the criminal class ; hence, an unprincipled 
scoundrel. (A highly opprobrious terra.) 1736. 
7. A kind of snuff. Also called Ir^sh b. 1792. 

1. Ye have lyen among the Pots, black and sooty, as 

the black guard of an army Trapp. 4. Satan . . placed 
his Black Guards^ there 1696. 5. The little b. who 

gets very hard His halfpence for cleaning your shoes 
Swift. 6. And cheat like ony unhang’d b. Burns. 

B. atirih. or adj. ti. Of or pertaining to the 
shoe-black or street Arab class -1822. 3. Black- 
guardly 1784. 

2. I have heard him use language as h. as his action 
Bvron. 

Hence Bla*ckgruardism, blackguardly conduct or 
Ian guage. Bla'ckguardly adj. characteristic of a b., 
ruffianly, low ; adv. after the manner of a h. BIa‘ck- 
guardry {rare) = Blackguard sB, 3. 
Blackguard (blse*gaid)j v. 1786. [f. prec. 
sb. ] I. tntr.To act the blackguard (senses 3,6). 

2. irans. To treat as a blackguard; to abuse or 
revile in scurrilous terms 1823. 

Black-kead (blse*khed). 1658. i. A name 
of certain black-headed birds, a. Acne 1885. 

I Black-kole, Black Hole. 1758. (Beside 
obvious application to any black hole :) i. Mil. 
The punishment cell in a barracks; the guard- 
room. (The name has become historic in con- 
nexion with the Black Hole of Fort William, 
Calcutta, into which 146 Europeans were thrust 
for a whole night in 1756, of whom only 23 were 
alive next morning.) 2. gen. A place of confine- 
ment for punishment 1831. 
Blackmg(bIse’kig),ziM.rA 1571. [fl Black 

vl] I. The action of making black 1609. to. 
Lamp-black 1594. 3. Any preparation for 

making black; esp. for giving a shining black 
surface to boots and shoes 1571. 

Blackjack, bla-ck-jack. 1513. i. A large 
leather beer-jug, coated with tar. ? Obs. 1591. 

3. Mining term for zinc sulphide or blende 1747. 
3. U.S. A kind of oak [Quercus nigra) 1856. 
t4. Sc. A black leather jerHn; see J ack -1820. 
5. The mustard beetle 1886. 

Black lead, black-lea*d,bla'cklead, 1583 
ti. A black ore of Lead. 2. Name of the 
mineral plumbago or graphite, consisting of al- 
most pure carbon with a little iron; it is chiefly 
‘ used in the form of pencils, and as a polish for 
I iron-work. (The name preceded the knowledge 
j of its composition.) 1583. b. A pencil of this 
substance 1656. Also atirib. Hence Black- 
lea* d V. to colour or rub with, or draw in, 

! black-lead. 

I Bla’ck-leg, -legs. 1722. i. A disease in 
cattle and sheep which affects the legs. (Better 
black-legs.) 2, A turf swindler; a sharper 
generally 1771. 3. Opprobrious term for; A 
w orkman wnlling to work for a master whose 
men are on strike 1865. Hence Bla*ck-leg v., 
to take the place of a worker on strike. Black- 
le'ggery, -le'gism, profession or practice of a b. 
Bla*ck-letter, black letter, bla-ckletter. 

1 . A name (dating from c 1600} for the type used 
by the early printers, a form of which is still in 
regular use in Germany, and, as "Gothic’ or 
‘ Old English in occasional use in England. 

2. Anything printed in this type 1811. 3. aitrib. 
(Usu. w. hyphen, or as one wd.) 1791. 

X, The Seven champions in the black-letter Arbuth- 
NOT. Black Utter day : an inauspicious day ; _as dis- 
tinguished from eg a saint’s-day, marked in the 
calendar with red letters. 

Black list. 1692. i. A list of persons who 
have incurred suspicion, censure, or punish- 
ment ; cf. Black a. 8. 2. fig. A list of bad 

cases 1853. Bla*ck-list t/. to enter in a black list. 
Black mail. 1552. Also black-mail, 
blackmail, [f. Mail = rent, tribute.] i. 


Hist. A tribute formerly exacted frum imall 
owners in the border di-stnets of P> gland and 
Scotland, by freebooting chiefs, in return for 
immunity from p'under. 2. Hence, Ary pay- 
ment extorted by intimidation 1840. +3^ Laze. 

Rent resei-ved in labour, procuce, etc., opp. to 
‘ white rents reserved in white money or sil- 
ver -1768. 

I. The boldest of them w'lll never stea* a hoof from 
any one that pajs black -mail to Vich Ian Vohr Scott. 
Hence Black-mai'l ti'. to lev'y biacic mail upon; to 
extort money by the unscrupulous use of an official or 
social position, or of political influence or vote. 
Black-mai'ler. 

Black Maria. 1874. A prison van for the 
conveyance of prisoners. 

Black mark. 1845. A mark made against 
the name of a person w ho has incurred censure, 
penalty, etc. Also fig. 

Black Monday ; see ]\IoKDAy. 

Black Monk. ME. See Monk. 

Black moor, more ; see Blackamoor. 
Bla*ck-inoutll. 1642. A black-mouthed 
person or animal ; Jig. a slanderer. So tBlack- 
mou-thed a. having a black mouth; also fig. 
Bla*ck-neb. dial, 1802. [See Neb, beak.] 
I. Name for black-billed birds, as the Crane and 
the Common Crow. t2. Sc, A person of demo- 
cratic sympathies at the time of the French Re- 
volution -1864, 

Bla-ckness. ME. [f. Black a. 4- -ness.] 
The quality or state of being black. 

The spots of Heauen, More fierie by nights Black- 
nesse Ant. «§• Cl. i. iv. 13. 

Black nob, ox ; see Nob, Ox. 
tBla*ck-pot. 1590. A beer-mug (cf. Black- 
Jack); a toper -1818. 

Black Prince. 1563. i. A name given to 
the eldest son of Edw. III. [The explanations 
current are guess-work.] t2. The prince of 
darkness, the devil 1589. 

Black pudding. (Also hyphened.) 1568. 
A sausage made of blood and suet. 

Black Rod. 1632. Short for Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, so called from his sym- 
bol of office. The chief Gentleman usher of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s department of the royal 
household, and also usher to the House of 
Lords, and to the Chapter of the Garter. Also, 
a similar office in colonial legislatures. 

Black salts. 1880, Impure potassium hy- 
drate. Hence Bla*ck-salter, a maker of this. 
Black sheep ; see Sheep sb. 2 c. 
Bla-ckshirt. 1923. [tr. It.] = Fascist. 
Blacksmith (bliE-ksmiJ?). 1483. A smith 
who works in iron or black metal, as opp. to 
a ‘ whitesmith ' who works in tin. 
Black-snake. 1688. I. A name for dark- 
coloured snakes ; as in U. S. the CoUcher con- 
strictor ‘snA C. Alleghaniensis \ in Jamaica the 
Natrix atra, 2. U. S. A long whip-lash 1883. 
Bla*ck-taiL i66r. fl. An mikn. sea fish ; 
the m&lanurus of ancient writers. 2. A name 
for varieties of the perch 1734. 

Bla-ck-thom. ME. i. A common thorny 
shrub, bearing white flowers before the leaves 
and very small dark purple plums; the Sloe 
[Prunus spinosa). b. A walking-stick made of 
the stem of this 1849. Also aiirih. 2. U.S. 
A hawthorn [Cratsegus tomentosa] 1864. 
Bla*ck-wash, 18x8. i. Med. A lotion of 
calomel and lime-water. 2. Any composition 
used for washing over and blackening 1861. 
Hence Bla*ckwasb v. to w^ash with a black 
liquid ; fig. to calumniate. 

Bla*ckwater. i i. A dark-coloured stream 
1678. 2. A disease of cattle 1800. 3. B. fever, a 
tropical disease characterized by dark-coloured 
urine 1884. 

Bla*ck-wood, hlackwood. 1631. A name 
given to various trees and their dark-coloured 
timber. 

Blacky (blse-ki), sb, eolloq. Also-ie, -ey. 
1815. A black, negro. Cf. darky. 

Bla*cky, a. 1594. [f. Black a.'] Blackish. 
Blad, sbl^ Sc. 1715. [f, Blad V.] A firm 
flat blow. 

Blad, sb.^ Sc. Also blattd. 1527, ' [?f. as 
prec.] A fragment, piece, lump. 


5 (Ger. K>ln). ol^x.-peu). ii (Ger. M*Uer). « (Fr. dwne). » (carl), e (e.) Cthere). f(Fr.tere). 5 (fir, fern, Anth). 
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BLANK 


Blad, V. Sc^ 1524. [? ecjoic.] To slap 

heavily. 

Bladder 'blse'daj'’'. [Com.Teat.: 
llJedre ; — OTeut. ^blx-drhi“^ f. stem to 
Blow - h cogn. w. Gr. -t/xi, i. 

The musculo-membranoiis bag- \ihich re- 
ceives the urinary fluid; the zirznary k b. Any 
membranous bag in the animal body; usu. de- 


Blake, fl. Gbs. exc* dial, ME. [prob. f. OE. ing; gentle. 3. Of things: sott, mild; genial, 
L'dc pale - OTeut f. root of blUari soothing; not Irritating; not stimulating 1667. 

to shine, Blike. See Black. 1 i , Pallid, wan ; b, words at will .Milt. F. L. ix. S55. a. The 

ofa sickly hue. 3. YeLow 1691. Hence airwasbiSja. Hence Bla*nd4y -ness. 

+Blake to become pale. fBlanda'tlOil. rare. 1605. [f. Bland a. 

Bianie v. ME. [a. OF. bidmer, -ation.] Hattery; an illusion. 

^e, ad. Gr. ^SAa- Biandidoquence. rare. 1656. [ad. L. blan- 


blasmeri — late L. hlasphemare, ad. Gr. ^Aa- 


fined, as gall-^ azr-^ s-jzinzmzng' 


c<p7]fjietv to Blaspheme.] 


2. A fault with. ta- To reprove -1559. 


brans. To find diloQiientia.\ Smooth speech, flattering talk. 


boil, blister, pustule -1607. 3. The prepared bring into disrepute -1611. t4. To accuse {of, Blandis] 

bladder of an animal, used as a float, as part of -jidth 1 -1649. 5. To lay the blame on ME, stem of I la 

a bagpipe, etc. ME 4. A vesicle, a bubble 1, Goe girle, I cannot b. thee now to weepe Tazn. To flatter ^ 

1702, 5. fg. Anything inflated and hollow ; Shr. in. ii. 27. 5. She has nobody to b. for it but her- -q cajole, 

a * wind-bag ' 1579. 6. Boi. An inflated peri- x^dison. Phr. To b . : in ib-ijth c to was taken j^g^ts TvlE 1 -s. iru 

carp 1578 ; a hollow vesicle, as in various sea- f? as ~ Nameworthy. The King^mine iUnffhA -i6?8 

^ nkle IS too E for It ///, II. II. 13. Hence smiLomanRS] 1030, 
weeds 1789 Also ^ Bla^meable, b'.a-mable Bla*meably, bla-m- 3- Though they [flov 

3. Boyes tnat swim cn bladders P///, in. n. ahlv ad-^^ Bla*mer Drumm. of Hawth, I 

359- 5* Prick the b. of our pnde Sanderson. Ifaem * /vi-, n [r r r\rr 7,7^ . BlandiStUOient ( 

that are.. bladders full ofwmde 1579. Blame (bl^m\ sb. ME. [a. OF. Mdme, ^ 


3. To So Blandi’loquent, -loquous adjs. [rare). 

3e [of Blandistl (blce’ndij),^'. ME. \ 3 ..'F.bIandiss-j 
Z. stem of : — L,.blandiri, i. blandus.'] i. 
Tajn. To flatter gently by words or actions, to coax; 
at her- to cajole. 2. inir. {absol.) To use blandish- 
ME. t3. irans. To offer blandly (cf. io 


Conih.i h.-campion, SiUfie indata. named from blasmer\ see prec. 1 1. The action of censur- 

r ..k- ; ; _ Ze j _ _ .. _ 


the inflated calyx ; -fem, a fern of the genus Cysio- 


imputation of demerit on account of a 


3. Though they [flowers] sometime h. soft delight 
Drumm. of Hawth, Hence Bla’ndisher. 
Blaiidislimeiit (bl^mdijment). 1591. [f. 
as prec, -f -MENT.] i. Gently flattering speech 
or action; cajolery, %.fig. Attraction, allure- 


//er/j; .green, a pigment obtained from the Common fault* reproof* reprehension ts A charf^e Anything that pleases or allures. 

BucUbom, «p.gr«=n! -kelp, = iWAr-wocX-; Bllmettorthiness; fault ME. '59+ .. 


Buckthorn, ^p-green; -kelp, = bladder-wrach 

-nose, a species of seal; -nut, the fruit of Siaphylea ’b^cr-.rtrv^iKni+.r -f/-... .. otrange .. manaisninents oi worus dacon, 

contained xn b.-Iike pods; also the shrub; 4- l^sponsibility for anything wrong ME. _ "Rlftnlr fhlfpnk^ rt MF TF nTA.nf 

-pod, the Pkysoiobzum^^sptcitso^Le^minossi the ^ The contrary to Fame and Applause, to wit, B. . (blsqk}, fl. ME. [K dlanc .-OlleTtt. 

American B.-pod is P'esicarta Skordtii -seed, the and Derision i yog. 3. Holy and without b. * b ban ao~z shining. \ i. T White; pale, colour- 

named from the loose outer coating ^4- 4- He tookall the b. on himself Mor^y. Hence less -1821. 3. Of paper : Left white; not 

of the undeveloped fruit ; the CoIuUa arbo-‘ Bla*meful a, blaming, fully menting b. Bla'me- written upon, or marked; said also of orders. 


I. Strange . . blandishments of words Bacon, 
Blank (blscqk), a. ME. [F. blanc OTeut. 


of the undeveloped fruit ; •s&axiSif the Coluiea orbo^ ^lamieful a. blaming, fully meriting b. Bla'me- written upon, or marked; said also of orders, 

‘'deques, and documents left u-ith an empty 

67™«/^^^with7niu’bagfo“roo^^ Bla-mewortky. Bla-meworthiless. space forjpecial signature or rastrnrt^^^ 

leaves, filled with air; -wrack, a species of sea- weed 


r«/iK*K«),with air-bladdere in the frondst. 

Hence Bla*dderet iPJiys.% a ^ 1 y* 


51a*mewortliy. Blameworthiness. 
Blancard (blae*gkaid). 1848. [a. F. 


signature or instruction 15^7. 

iV 1848 fa F. falso 3- Empty, without contents, void 1748. 4. 

Iakd.) a linen cloth A-- Void of interest result, or expression ISS3- 

/ I nrklrincri ■nnn-riliiccpkn • oc in Pn /Anh h • 


BIa*ddery a. of the nature of a b. \lzL and u ^ ur 

abounding in bladders or vesicles. Dteached before it n 


wovenin Normandy, the threak of which is half 5- (L^^oking) non-plussed ; asm Tolookb. 1542. 

fi I )f Amntmnc • Prnctrsiti'ner f*ar*iiTtipie tA-.. 


abounding in bladders or vesicles. 

Bladder, ». 1440. [f. prec.] i-I. intr. To 
swell out like, or into, a bladder -1543. ta. 
irans. To inflate -1649. 3* To put into a blad- 

der, as ‘ bladdered lard \ 

Blade (blifid), [Com. Tent. : OE. hlazd^ 
neut. : — OTeut. *bIado{m^ perh. f. OTeut. stem 
*blo-, see Blow v.^, cogn. w. IL.Jlos, In OE. 
blsed for 'leaf’ or 'foliage' occurs only once; 


A 7.,.-. A. ..r -Dt a, x 3. atucisin 1071. x>. : verse wuaou 

TiTv** fstn* oi olanc . see Blank. J tl* the iambic pentameter or unrimed heroic. 


6. Of emotions : Prostrating the faculties 1634. 

Blanch (blann, rA i6oi. [f. Blanch it., 

ifThcLn^iloone Mmm P. L. x. 656. x A b. 
-loro. T2- A white spot on the skin -1609. Passport 1708. Bills drawn in. b, (/. e. without names 
3. Min. * Lead ore mixed with other minerals’, specified) 1861. 3. B. darkness Hood, space 1856, 

Raymond. 4. A b. day 1832. 3. Upon this I looked very b. 

Blanch, H. obs.tuc. Hist. ME. [a. OF. «-C°“a»uances of b. dismay Dickens. 7. 

X. , / ... ^ 4- . B. atheism 1871. .5. : verse without rime ; esp. 


White, pale, as h. sauce^ etc. --1586. 


Cotnh.^ etc. {in sense 2) : b. acceptance, cheque, 


in ME. not at all.] i. The leaf of a herb or White, argent 1697. 3. Blanch^ Sc. blench ; one not having the amount filled in; b. bar, a plea 


plant ; esp. the leaves of grass and cereals; 
also, the whole plant before the ear appears* 


more fully b.farm, blench ferme : Rent paid in in bar, to compel the plaintiff in an action of trespass 


Cf, 2. 1450. 3. Boi. The broad, thin, expanded As = In blencE « xuisg.,, uww« 10 nu 

part of a leaf or petal; the lamina 1S35. 3. The Blanchi (blanj),®'.^ ME. [p..lB.blanchir,i. it upas they pleased; hence^^. liberty to do as one 
broad, flattened part of any instrument oruten- blanc. Cf. also Blank t?.] 1. To make white, Hkes ; b indorsement, a bill in which the indorsee’s 
si[, as a spade, bat, paddle, oar OE. 4. The whiten : now chiefly by depriving of colour; to name is omitted. Also (in sense 3): b.-cartridge. 


I silver; in Sc. writers any nominal quit-rent 1602. 


to assign the certain place where the trespass was com- 
mitted ; b. charter, a document given to the agents 
of the crown in Richard II’s reign, with power to fill 


thin cutting part of an edged tool or weapon; bleach; spec, to make (metals) white. Alsoyf^. 

often put poetically to the whole weapon, etc. a. To whiten almonds, etc. by taking blockin^s«BL,ND^wIndo w”l^l;k“ to?i^do^^ 


one containing no hall ; -door {A rckzi.), an imitation- 


M P ^ri \ ^ : Simonas, eia oy taxing blocking; see Blind; -window, an imitationrwindow. 

M b. Aisoyfg. 5. The shoulder-blade or sea- on the skin; hetice^ to scald in order to remove Hence Bla nk-ly adv.^ -jiess. 
pula ME. 6. The principal rafter of a theskinME. 3. To whiten plants by depriving Blank ('bl^nk') sb MF ff -nrprl a 

^ ^ easy fellow; them of light 1669 4. To palliate, to • white- French coin, orig. of'silve?, laier of cop- 

fellow . (Nowcolloq. or slangy: in bt. use, wash. (Mow only with 1549. 5. 7«/r. per, worths deniers; alsoasilvercoinofHcnry 


pula ME. 6. Archit The principal rafter of a the skin ME. 3. To whiten plants by 
roof 1851. 7. A gallant, a free and easy fellow ; them of light 1669. 4. To palliate, t 

* fellow (Now coHoq. or slangy : in lit. use, wash (Now only with over.) 1549. 
a renuniscence of last century.) 1592. To turn white; to bleach; to pale lyd 

I. First the b., then the care, after that the full x. Age bad blanched his hair Merivale. ' 
come in_ the eare Mark iv. 28. Phr. In the b. : i. e. blanches your lips Ruskin. 4. To h. and ■' 
not yet in the ear. 4. The haft also went in after the deformities Milt. 5. As when the rollin; 
b. fudges iii. 22. And by his sj de he baar a rusty b. boom and b. on the precipices Tennyson. 
Chaucer. 7. A b. whom I took for a decent tailor Ela'iicher K 

Ai^'^Y^kshire Blanch, ».2 157a. [yar. ofBtENi 
b. 1882. C<7wd: b.-bone, the shoulder-E, thecorre- 4.« 

spending bone of animals and ‘joint * of meat ; -fish, ‘ To bilk -1602. js. To blink (a 

_ "D:!.! C L f/r. -7 • 1.A .. TT T.1 3 ’ -rkocc: urithrinf -rfirr-r .a 


To turn white; to bleach; to pale 1768. V current in the nnUc: nf FranPA 

X. Age bad blanched his hair Merivale. The famine thV Fntrli^ih -rfiorP a ‘Th.o. xuViit r^ + 

blanches your lips Ruskin. 4. To b. and varnish her 1629. 3. The white spot in the 

deformities Milt. 5. As when the rolling breakers centre OI the target; hence anything aimed 
boom and b. on the precipices Tennyson. Hence at, the range of such aim 1554. b. ‘ Level line 
Ela*ncher‘. mark for cannon, as point-b., equal to 800 

Blanch, 37.2 1572. [var. of Blench, q.v.] yards’ (Smyth), ts- A nonplus -1580. 4. A 

ti. To bilk -1602. fa. To blink (a fact) ; to lottery ticket which does not gain a prize, as io 


aRibbon-fish {Trzchiztrus lepturus). Hence Bla*dy P^ss without notice -1671. 3. intr. To start draw a h, 1567. 

_ J I -L ti _ j ti . J _ T?i “I Z. \ . 4 . J _ I T T-i-ir. 


€u characterized by a b., or blades ; blade-like. 


back [arch.) 4. irans. To turnoff, aside, pent 1570. 


Blade (bl^d),z/. 1440- [f. prec. sb.] 1. To away; to head back (deer) 1592 


5. A blank space in a docu- 
Provisional words printed in 


take off the Blades (sense i 


italics (instead of blank spaces) in a bill before 


provide with a (cutting) blade. 3, inir. To put o 


3. Tis no time to h. 1572, Hence Bla’ncher*, one I Parliament 1817, t6. A blank form a blank 


forth blades 1601. ] xiiancn, 

Bladed (blfi*ded),///.<7. 1378. [f- as prec.] =Blani 

r. Lanceolate. a. Having a blade or Hades b*co°n “ " 

1590- 3* ? Not yet in full ear Macb. iv. i. 55. 

4. Stripped of the blades 1611. s- Min. nH BlaS^ i 
'“fti characterized by long narrow measuring the 

^B^ (blf, blfo. HI-), a. (si.) Now .Sir, and “Sf 
K. dial [ME. llo, n. dial. ila. L ON. ild. dark 


charter) -1780. b. An empty form ; nothing at 


tBIaacll, 1572. [Worn down f. blandish.] all 1700. 7.fg. A vacant space, place, or penod 


i?zir. = Blandish v. 2. -1612. 1601. 8, Blank verse 1589. 9. Mech. A piece 

Bookes will speake plaine, when Counsellors B. of metal, cut and shaped, and ready for finish- 
- /t.1 r vs s o Coinage, the disc of metal before 

Blanduineter (blanji-mztoi). 1847. [f. stamping 1596. lO.The 1/2.10400 of a grain 1680. 
Blanch + -meter.] An mstruraent for ii. A domino without points on either or both 


measuring the blanching power of chloride of of its divisions. 13. A dash written in place of 


lime and potash; a chlorometer. 
Blancmange, -manger (blama-n^, 

-raa*n3). [ In 14th c. blancmanger, a. OF. blanc- 


an omitted letter or word, Cf. Dash. 

X As level as the cannon to his b. Transports his 
poisoned shot Haml. iv. L 42. Also Oih. 111. iv. 128. 


Diue, U via \--^blaW U l eut. ^bmwo-z blue. x- . Uiu.no- ^ , a b W Irving V And 

X, Blackish Hue; hvid; also, bluish tws her hLt:ryi''A 


grey, lead-coloured. 3. Bleak, sunless 1513. ’^^^^^• blomange, blamange.] ta. For- 

T» .1 A j merly : A dish of fowl minced with cream, rice, 


B. sb. A kind of soft slate 1724. 


Blaeberrvfbl^-beri bll^-.r 11562 Pf-Rr att sugar, eggs, etc. b. Now : A sweet- 


tRo., nr t w i, white jelly. Also/y. {cf.yfa)!«m«;y.) ^ turn away. (Cf. Blanch z-.» 4.) -1659 5. To 

u Humbug, ffor blanlonanget that made he mth the beste or void; to veil from sight 1763. 

Hence HBlagrie v. to tell lies. Chaucer, b. To indicate by a dash ( ) 1789. U c, 

Blain (bl^n). [OK.ble^en=s'DxL.blem.] i. Bland (blaend), 1703. \3L.OTl^,blanda,& Flank (printed , but read ‘blank’) — 

A blister, botch, pustule. Cf. Chilblain. 3. mixture of fluids. ] In Orkney and Shetland, 'damn , or the like 1873. t6, rWn Toblench; 
A bladder growing on the root of the tongue a beverage made of buttermilk and water. 

of beasts against the wndpipe 1727. Hence Bland (blsend\ a. x66i fad h blandus'] of Adam 

Blain s/. to affect with blains r Woodcock Scott. 5. Ni^ht.. blank’d half the Globe 

1 ^^d suave, mildly soo thing or coax- Churchill, c. B. him I that is just like him C. Reads, 

« (mmi). a(p«s). qu (load). x> (c«t). f(;Fr.chO. 9 (evo:). ai(I,iyfe). # (Fr. eau d4 vie), i (sxt). i (Psyche), j (whot). <>(g9t). 


Blank (blsegk), 2t. 1483. [f. prec.] fl, 

Irans, = 31 . AN CB. -1632. 3. To nonplus. 

Cf. Blank a. 5. [arch.) 1548. 3. To frustrate, 
disconcert (plans, etc.) (arch.) 1566. t4. To 

turn away. (Cf. Blanch v.^ 4.) -1659. 5. To 


ffor blankmanger that made he with the beste I render b^nk or void; to veil from sight 1763, 


Chaucer, 

Bland (bl3end),j3. 1703. [a. ON, blanda, a 
mixture of fluids. ] In Orkney and Shetland, 


b. To indicate by a dash ( ) 1789. U c. 

Blank (printed , but read ‘ blank ’) — 

‘ damn ’, or the like 1873. t6- intr. To blench; 

to shrink back -1642. 

2. Which fairly blanked the hold visage of Adam 

1.0 ; ^ 11 . 


WooSfsSS 

. bmooth and suave: mildlv soothine- or coax- ruTTurHtT t a n kfL 1 f i,,..* 1:1.^ » 
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BLAZE 


BLANKET 


Blstiiket ^blse lyket,', ME. \tL. 0 ¥ . bian-- 
kete, blanquetie, dim. of hlanc, Cf. Blunket.j 
ti. An undyed wooden stuif used for clothmj 
-1440. 2. A large oblong sheet of soft loose 

woollen cloth, used chiefly as a bed-covermg; 
iso for throw ing over a horse, and, by savages, 
for clof'iing ME. Alsoyf^. z* P'rinting. X 
woollen cloth used to deaden and equalize the 
pressure of the platten 1824- 4. iransf. A layer 

of blubber in whales 1885. 

2. A rascally Siaue, I will tosse the Rogue in a B. 

2 Hen. /K, n. iv. 241. The B. of the darke Macb. 

1. V. 54. A -zvet b . : a person or thing that throws a 
damper over everything. Bom on the wrong side 0/ 
the b.'. i. e, illegitimate. 

Bla*nket, v. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. 1605. 
[f. the sb,] I. To cover with or as with a 
kanket. a. Yachting. To take the wind out 
of the sails of a yacht by passing to windward 
of it 1884. 3. To toss in a blanket 1609. Hence 

Bla'nketed ppl. a. covered with or as with a 
blanket; in U.S used spec, of cattle having 
a broad belt of white round the middle. 
fBlanketee-r. 1755. [f. Blanket + -eer.] 
a. One who uses a blanket, b, pi. A body of 
operatives who met at the Blanket IMeeting in 
Manchester, on loth March, 1817, provided with 
blankets, etc., in order to march to London and 
call attention to their grievances. -1833. 

Blanketing (blse-nketig), sh. 1577. [f. as 

prec.] I. Material for blankets; supply of 
blankets 1677. a. The action of the vb. (senses 

2, 3) 1577. 

Blare (ble^j),©. 1440. [’Echoic. Cf. MDu. 
blarejit etc.] i. inir. To roar with prolonged 
sound in, weeping, as a child; to bellow as a 
calf. Now dial. 2. To sound a trumpet, to 
trumpet. (Now the ordinary wd. in this sense.) 
1782. 3. irans. To utter in blaring 1859. 

2. Blairing like trumpeters at a fair Cowper. Hence 
Blare sh."^ the weeping of a child, the bellowing of 
calves ; the noise of trumpets, etc. 

Blare, sb.^ 1867. A paste of hair and tar 
for caulking the seams of boats. 

Blarney (blauni), sb, 1819. [f. Blarney y a 
village near Cork. The saying is that whoever 
kisses the ‘ Blarney stone ' in the castle will 
ever after have a cajoling tongue and the art of 
flattery.] Smoothly flattering or cajoling talk 
{colloq). Hence Blarney {trans.) to assail 
with b.; [inir.) to use flattering speech. ! 

tBlas. [In ME. var. of Blast, f. OE. "^blmsan, 
ON. hldsa.'\ i. A blast, breath. ME. only. 

2. A supposed flatus or influence of the stars, 
producing changes of weather 1662. 
llBlas§ (bla-ze), a. 1819. [Ft.] Exhausted 
by enjoyment, disgusted with it; used up. 

Blason, obs. f. Blazon. 

Blaspheme (blasfrm), v. [ME. blasfeme-n, 
a. OF. blasfeiner, ad. L, blasphemare, ad. Gr. 
j3A.a<T(^7M6€iJ^,f.Bkao'^77juo?evilspeaking, Trans- 
ferred to L. in the Vulgate. See Blame.] i. 
To talk profanely. 2. irans. To utter 
impiety against (God or anything sacred) ME. 

3. gen. To speak evil of, revile, calumniate ME. 

2. Blaspheming God, and cursing men on earth 

2 Hen. Vly III. ii. 372. 3. So they b. the muse Tenky- 
soN. Hence Blasplie*mer. 
tBlasplie*me, a. and ME. only. [a. F. 
blaspheme, ad. L. blasphemies, ad.Gr.; see prec.] 
A. adj. Blasphemous. Hence tBlaspbemely 
adv. B. sb. A blasphemer. 
fBlaspIie-me, sb.^ ME. [a. F. hlaspkbme 
L. blasphemial\ Early f. Blasphemy -1583. 

In b. of the goddis Chaucer. 

Blasphemous (bla-sf/mos), a. 1535. [f. L. 
llaspkemus (see Blaspheme a.) + -ous. In 
Marlow and Milton blaspM'mous, after L.] 1. 

Uttenng profanity. t2. Abusive, defamatory 
-1610. 

I. 0 argument b., false and proud Mitr. P. L v. 809. 
2. You bawling, b., inchari table dog Temp. i. i. 43. 
Hence Bla‘Spbemous-ly adv,, -ness. 

Blasphemy (bla*sf/mi), [ME. blas/emie, 
ilasphemie, a. OF., ad. L. blasphemia, a. Gr., 
f. ^\a<x<pTj/Aos, In Spenser blasph&'my. Cf. 
Blaspheme jA^] i. Profane speaking of God 
or sacred things; impious irreverence. Also 
fig. 1605. t2. gen. Evil speaking, defamation 

-1656. tb. iransf. A thing evil spoken of i6og. 

1. B. against the Almighty Buvckstone, against 

learning Bacon, 


Blast (blast), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. bimsi 
: — OTeut. ^bldes~tu~z, f. ^bldesan to blow; see 
Blaze v.^ Cf. lu. Jia-tu-s.'\ 1. A blowing or 

strong gust of wnnd. 2. A puff of air through 
the mouth or nostrils; a breath {arch.) ME. 
3. The blowing of a trumpet or other wind- 
instrument; hence, the sound so produced; any 
similar sound. Alsoyf^. ME. 4. A strong 
current of air produced artificially 1618. b 
spec. That used in iron-smelting, etc. 1697. ts* 
The sudden stroke ot lightning -1751. 6. A 

sudden infection (formerly attributed to the I 
breath of a malignant power, foul air, etc.), a. 
Blight; also an insect which causes it. b. iransf. 
and Jig. Any blasting influence, a curse 1547, 
c. A flatulent disease m sheep. 7. An explosion 
1635; the quantity of explosive used 1885. 8. 

Sc. A smoke (of tobacco). Cf. Counterblast. 

I. Snows, and Bitter Blasts Dryden. 2. The b. of 
thy nostrils Ex. xv. 8. 3. Loud as the trumpet’s b. 

Han. More. Phr, ^Ai one h. (L, ttno flaitf) : at the 
same time. 4. To give very strong and lasting Blasts 
for Iron Forges 1697. In b., at or in full b. ; at work. 
Out ofh. : stopped. 6. b. Resistless as the blasts of 
pestilence Johnson. 

Co 77 tb.\ b.-fan, a fan for producing a b. of air; 
-hearth, a hearth for reducing lead-ore; -hole, the 
hole_ by which water enters a pump ; -pipe, in a loco- 
motive, a pipe conveying the steam from the cylinders 
into the funnel and so increasing the draught. 

Blast (blast), ME. [f. the sb.] 'L,'\mtr. 
To blow violently -1768; \trans. to blow {out, 
forth, abroad)', to proclaim -1631. t2. a. inir. 
To blow (on a trumpet, etc.). b. irans. To 
blow (a trumpet, etc.), c. To din or denounce 
(any one) by trumpeting. -1858. 3. To blow 

(up), inflate. Also inir. (for refl.) Obs. exc. 
dial. 1578. 4. To blow up by explosion 1758. , 

5. To blow or breathe on balefully, to blight 
1532. Also iransf. and Jig. t6. To wither un- 
der a blight -1630. 7. To curse. Often in im- 
precations. 1640. Also absol. I 

S. O fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted j 
Blasted or stricken with a planet 1580, with I 
lightning 1634, To b. the Memory . . of King William 
Steele. He saw; but blasted with excess of light, 
Clos’d his eyes in endless nightGRAY. 6. Tell Beauty 
how she blasteth Raleigh. 7. Calling on their Maker 
to curse them . . b. them, and damn them Macaulay. 
Hence Bla'sted^/. a. a low expression of reproba- 
tion and hatred, Bla*ster, one who or that which 
blasts. 

-blast [ad, Gr. sprout, shoot, germ], 

used techn., esp. in Biology, in sense of ‘ germ, 
embryo', as in epiblast,mesoblasi,2asA hypoblast. 

II Blastema (blsestf-ma). PI. blaste-mata. 
1849. [a. Gr., f. vbl. stem ^Xaffre-, to 

' sprout.] I. Biol. The primary formative ma- 
terial of plants and animals; protoplasm. Now 
I spec. ; The initial matter out of which any part 
I is developed. 2. Bot. The budding or sprout- 
ing part of a plant 1880. Hence Blaste*ixial, 

I Blastema'tic adjs. of or pertaining to b. 

Bla*st-fu*mace. 1706. A furnace in which 
a blast of air is used; spec, the common furnace 
for iron-smelting. 

I Bla’stidet 1880. [f. Gr. pxatXTSs + clSas.] 
Biol. * The clear space in each segment of a 
dividing impregnated ovum, which precedes 
the appearance of a nucleus {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
Blasting 1460, [f. Blast 

z/. + -lNG^] ti. The production of blasts; 
flatulence -1579. 2. Withering or shrivelling 

up caused by atmospheric, electric, or unseen 
agency 1535. 3. Blowing rocks to pieces; also 
its result 1824. var. Bla’stment (sense 2), 

Blasto- (blaest^?), repr. Gr. iSAairro-, stem 
and comb, form of pXatrTos sprout, germ. Used 
techn. in the sense of * germ ’ or * bud 

BlastocaTpous [Gr. KapirSs] a., Boi. of the 
nature of a seed which germinates before escap- 
ing from the pericarp. Bla*stocele [Gr. K-qkis 
spot], the germinal spot. Bla^stocheme [Gr. 

vehicle], a Medusa in which a generative 
body is developed in the radiating canals. Bla*- 
stochyle [Gr. juice], the mucilaginous 

fluid in the embryonal sac of plants. Bla*sto- 
coele [Gr. Koikos], the central cavity which forms 
in the ovum after segmentation. Blastocodla 
[Gr. KbXXa glue], Bot. the gummy substance 
which coats certain buds. Bla*stocyst [Gr. 
nbciTis bladder], Blastocystinx [Gr. Kvari'y^ 
little bladder] = Blastoderm. Bla*stodisc, 


the germinal disc of the o\ urn of birds. Blasto 
gemesis, reproduction b> buds. Blasto'geny, 
Haeckel’s term for the germ- history of persons. 
Blasto* graphy, the scientific descnption of the 
buds of plants. Bla*stomers j^Gr. pepos', each 
of the segments into \shich the impregnated 
ovum at first divides. Bla*stophor [Gr. -<popos'’ , 
a portion of the spermatophore \\ hich remains 
to carry spermatoblasts ; whence Blasto*ph.oral 
a. Bla’stophore, Bot. Richard’s name lor the 
part of the embryo with a large radicle which 
bears the bud. Blasto’phyly [Gr. tube], 
Haeckel’s name for the tnbal history of persons. 
Bla'stopore [Gr. Tropos passage], the orifice pro- 
duced by the invagination of a point on the sur- 
face of a blastule, or blastosphere, to form the 
enteron. Bla*stosphere,a name for the impreg- 
nated ovum, when, after segmentation, it has 
acquired a blastocosle and blastoderm- Blasto* 
stro*ma [Gr. urpwpa a stratum], the germinal 
area. Bla*stostyle [Gr. (TtvKos pillar], a stalk 
upon which gonophores are developed in the 
I^drozoa. 

Blastodenn(bl8e*stad9Jm). 1859. [ABlasto- 
-f Gr. Sippa.] Embryol. A disk of cells found 
in the early segmentation of a fertilized ovum 
(as differentiated from blastula, a hollow ball 
of cells, and morula, a solid ball). Hence 
Blasto derma'tic, Blastode*rmic adjs. 
Bla*stiile. 1882. [dim. (on L. type) f. Gr. 
jBXaffros.] A small germ; a blastophore. 
Blasty (bla*sti), a. 1583. [f. Blast s 5 . + 
-y^.] Characterized by blasts of wind. fa. 
Causing blight 1667. 

Blat^t ( bl^*tant) , a. Also blattant. [App. 
coined by Spenser as an epithet of calumny, 

‘ the blat{t)ant beast ', with a thousand tongues. 
Cf. L. blattire to babble.] i. In ‘ the blat(t)ant 
beast ’ (cf. F. Q. v. xii. 37, 41 and passim ) : see 
above 1596. a, fig. Noisy; offensively or vul- 
garly clamorous; bellowing 1656; clamorous 
1790. 3. Loud-voiced 1791; loud 1816. 

I. ‘The blattant beast,’ quoth he, ‘I doe pursew’ 
Spenser F. Q. vi. i. 7. 2. Up rose a b. Radical Bage- 

HOT. Not the less Hear I the b. appetite demand 
Due sustenance Cowper. Hence Bla'tancy. Bla*- 
tantly adv. 

Blate (bli?it, dial, bl^t, bliat), a. Sc. and n. 
dial. [Found in Sc, late in 15th c. Phonetic- 
ally = OE. bldt livid, pale.] ti- Pale, ghastly. 
(In OE.) t2. Void of feeling -1548. ts* 

Spiritless -1560. 4. Undiscermng 1513. 5. 

Bashful, backward, sheepish 1600. 
c When I was beardless, young, and b. Burns. 

Slate (blifJt), z/. rare. [?f. Bleat (sense sb), 
and Blatant.] To babble, prate. Pepys. 
Blatera'tion (blsetor^i-Jon), Also blatt-. 
1636. [ad. late L. blaierationem. Cf. Blatter 
v.X Babbling chatter. 

tBlateroo*n, Also blatt-. 1645. [ad. L. 
blateronem.'] A babbler. 

Blather; see Blether. 

Blatherskite ; see Bletherskate. 
!{Bla*tta. 1601. [L.] I. Generic name of 
the Cockroach. a. Purple; purple silk 1658. 
Hence tBla*ttean a. purple. 

Blatter (blm*t9i), v. 1555. [ad. L. hlaier- 
are, and partly echoic.] inir. To speak or prate 
volubly. Also trans. 

I. Noe matter tho’ Ignorance b. folly Daniel. 
Hence Bla'tter sb. a volley of clattering words, or 
sound of rapid motion. Bla'tterer. 
tBlau*mier. ME. [app, = hlaundemerey 
which suggests a Fr. ^blanc de mer, of unkn. 
application.] A species of (? white) fur used to 
line hoods, etc. -1460. 

11 Blauwbok (blau'b^k). 1786. [Du. hlaauw- 
boh, f, blaauw blue -h boh buck. ] S. A fr. A large 
Antelope [A. leucophxa), with bluish hair. 
Blay, bley (bl^). Also {rare) blea. [OE. 
bloeze : — OTeut. HlaWn."] A fish, the bleak. 
tBlayk(e, a. [ME. hleik, a. ON. bleikr, 
cogn. w. OE. bide : — OTeut. ^blaiho-z, f. the 
stem of blikan to shine. Cf. Blake, Bleak, 
Bloke.] a. Pale. b. Yellow. -1570- 
Blaze (bl^iz), sb.'^ [OE. blase, blme (OTeut 
ty^o*^b!as$n-).\ ti-A torch -1535. 3. A bright 
glowing flame or fire OE. Alsoy^^. 3. Bril- 
liant light ; a glow of colour 1564. 4. fig. a. 

Splendour, brilliant display 1579. b. Clear or 
full light 1748. 
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X. In a . ia rlaiaes. ; referring to the 

flames of hell, u^ed in: TfU iuzzes* Like I\azes: 
furicusiy. 'To llazeo': to the deuce. His ra^h 
fierce b. of Ra’oI Kick, //j ii. L 33. 3. Dark, arrdd 

the D. of noon StIilt. Sams. So" 4. A b. cf jests 
Jovt ETT. Theb. of publicity Lecky. 

Blaze , 5/'.‘d 1639. [Not in OE. or 
IME. But=OX. 3 Jcjz ‘ white star cn a horse’s 
forehead', f. stem d,hr- shmmg, t\h:te.j 
X. A white spot oa the face of a horse or ox. 

a. iniHsf. A w hite mark made on a tree, esp. by 
chipping off bark; also, a track indicated by 
such marks, (First in U. S.) 1737. 

Blaze ^lE. [f. Bl-aze sb.'^ Not 

in OE., or any other Tent, lang.] i. iiiir. To 
burn with a bright fervent flame. Also Jig. a. 
irans. To cause to blaze {rare] 1485. 3. mir. 

T o shine like flame or Are. Also with fort A. M E. 
Also trails, with cognate obj. 1667. 4. intr. To 

shine or be conspicuous. Also with out. ME, 

1. To h.Ttpz to Hash into a blaze, Stein . .blazed 

Up, and there was an e\change of hot words Seeley. 
To k out’, to exhaust in a blaze of exxess ; 

inir. to go out with a fiaxe. 3. Eyes That sparkling 
blaz’d Milt. P. L. i. 194. Pbr. 7b k astray : to fire 
continuously with guns, etc. : fg. to wo-k enthusiasti- 
cally (co//of.). Cf. azvay. Hence Bla'zerh one 
who or that which blazes ; a jacket, usually of w ocl 
and bright-coloured, often with a badge, worn esp. at 
sports. Bla.‘zing/pt. a.; in Venery: Of scent, very- 
strong ; as opp. to a cold scent. Bla'zingly adv. 

Blaze (bl<?iz), ME. [In sense i = ON. 
bldsa to blow : — OTeut. ^blses-^an, f. root ^blx- 
(Aryan*M/^-, h.Jfa-re; see Blow) with sufSxal 
’-s- taken into the root. Confused later with 
Blazon. ] fi. To blow (e. g. with a musical 
instrument); to puff -1535. 2. irans. To pro- 

claim (as with a trumpet), to make knowm 1450. 

b. with (The prevalent use.) 1552. t3- 

To Blazon -1628. 4. (Mixing senses 2 and 3-) 
ta. To celebrate -1635. tb- To portray -1642. 

2. b. Fearing, .that I should b. it abroad in his life- 
time Boswell.^ 3. What Herald [can] b. their Arms 
without a blemish F. Greville. Hence Bla'zer®, 
one who proclaims. 

Blaze, 1812. [f. Blaze sb.^"] To mark 
(trees) with white by chipping off bark, etc. 
Also to indicate (a spot or path) by such marks. 
Blazed (bl^zd), a. 1685. [f. Blaze jA-] 
Having a blaze on the face. 

Bla2^g star. 1460. fi. A comet -1762. 
a. Jfg. Cynosure, ‘star’ (arcA.) 1460. ts. = 
Blaze sb.^ i. 1705. 4. Pop. name of three N. 

Amer. plants: Alteris farinosa, Chamxlirinm 
luieam, and Liatris squarrosa. 

Blazon (bl^'z’n), sb. ME. [a, F. hlasan 
(found in other Romanic langs.). Orig. = 
‘shield’, and thus not conn. w. Blaze or 2 
or Ger. blasen (Blaze ti. A shield 

used in war. ME. only. a. Her. A shield in 
heraldry ; coat of arms ; a banner bearing the 
arms. 3. Heraldic description or representa- 
tion of armorial bearings 1610. 4. (cf. Blaze 

X/.2) A description or record, esp. of virtues or 
excellencies 1577. 5. Divulgation, publication 

1602. ^ ! 

a. SL George's b. red Scott. 3. The earliest b. of 
a Royal Banner ..occurs in the Roll of Caerlaverock 
Boutell. 4. The b. of sweet beauties best Shaks. 
Blazon (bl^-zan), v. 1513. [£. prec. ; see 
Blaze v.^I 1. To describe in proper heraldic 
language. Also absol. 1586, 3. To depict ac- 
cording to the rules of heraldry 1570; Jig. to 
illuminate 1699. 3* adorn as with blazonry 
1813. Also fg. 4. = Blaze t /,2 4. 1513. 5. 

To publish boastfully 1534, 6. = Blaze v.^ 2. 

Also with forth, out. Often in a bad sense. 1577. 

1. To b. the arms painted in the ^lass windows 

Warton. 2. Having his armes vene excellentlie 
blazoned in fine coulored i^lasse 1593. 3. Walls, -bla- 
zoned all with feats of pride Scott. 4 To b. the 
kingly attributes and virtues 1863. 5. I wold neuer 

blasen loue with my tongue Ld. Berners. 6. To b. 
out their blames Spenser. Hence Blsczoned ppl.a. 
(senses 2, 6). Bla*ZOiier, a herald ; one who records 
with commendation; one who procl^ms. Bla*zoii- 
ment, blazoning ; proclmnung. 

Blazonry (bli^*z3nri). 1622. [f. as prec.] 
I. The description or depicting of heraldic de- 
vices. 2. Armorial bearings 1649. Also Jig. 
3.fg. Brilliant or artistic display 1814. 

2. The old impresa or arms, b. of the house and 
family Drumm. op Hawth. var. fBla’ZUre. 

-ble, a. OF. -b/et^L. -btlemj nom. -bilis, 
suffix forming verbal adjs. , with the sense ‘given 
to, tending to, like to, fit to, able to'. The 
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i most numerous of the -ble words are those in 
-:rJe. In Fr., all pres, pples. in -ant (now the 
universal form of pres, pple.) may give nse to 
an adj. in -able. But in Eng. -zbie is preferred 
wherever there was or might he a. h. -zbztis; 
while -able is used for words of distinctly Fr. or 
Eug. origin. Hence the distractions of English 
usage. See -able, -ible. An e mute before 
-abte must be retained after c, g, as peaceable, 
changeable, etc., and it is usually retained m 
monosyllables, as tameable, etc.; otherwise its 
retention is more or less optional. In words 
from Eng., a final consonant is usu. doubled 
before -able, when doubled in the pres, pple., 
as clubbable, etc. 

Adjs. in -bili-, -hie, were orig. active (and 
neuter) as well as passive; but the majority of 
the former remain only (if at ail) \\ith a passi\ e 
force, as m credible, audible, 'which is also the 
onl3r use of -able as a Bring formative, e. g. 
eatable, likeable, etc. 

Blea (fair, $b. rare. 1730. [?] The young 
wood of a tree under the bark; the alburnum. 
Blea, V. Obs. exc. dial. 1568. [Prob. echoic. 
Cf. Gr. Kkijxaoixcu^ ^Krjxh bleating. (Pronunc. 
bl^, bli», bU.)] intr. To bleat as a lamb; to cry 
piteouslyr as a child. 

Bleach (blftj), OE. [Cf. OE. blmco, f. 
biac, blaec pale. ] fi. A disease of the skin. 
Cf. OE. bliece leprosy. 1601. a. An act of 
bleaching. 

fBieacli, shJi i486. [From Black. See 
N. E. D. 1 Any substance used for blacking -1611. 
fBleach, a. [ME. hleche.^ OE. bloc 
white, pale.] = Bleak a. i, 2. 

Bleach (blftj),z>.l- [ConuTeut: QlE.hIxc- 
[e)an : — OTeut. *blaikjan to bleach, f. ^blaiko-z, 
blaiki-z white; see Blake a.] i. To whiten 
(linen, etc.) by washing and exposure or by 
chemical processes M E. Also fg. a. To blanch, 
esp. by exposure 1583. 3. tntr. To become 

white or colourless 1611.^ Also fig. 

1. When.. Maidens b. their summer smockes L. L, 
L. V. ii. 916. 3. Bones of travellers bleaching amongst 
the yellow sand 1865. Hence Blea’Cher, one who or 
that which bleaches. Blea*chery, a place where 
bleaching is done. 

tBleach, i6ii. [f. Bleach .y3.2] To 

blacken. 

Bleak (blfk), sh. 1496. [? f. ON. bleikja 
OTeut. ^hlaikjon-, f. *blaiko- A small 

river-fish, called the Blay {Leuciscus al- 
bumus) ; also an allied sea-fish. 

Bleak (blik), a. 1538. [Parallel form of 
bleche {bleach), bleyke, blake, bloke. Cf. Blake, 
Bleach, Bleyke <z.] i. Pallid, wan ; of a 
sickly hue. StjE dial. 1566. 3. Bare of vegeta- 
tion; exposed; now often wind-swept 1538. 3. 

Cold, chiUy 1595. 4- fig* Cheerless 1719. 

2, Our lodgings, standing b. upon the sea Per. iii. ii. 
14. 3. The b. air Milt. P. R.xl. 72. Hence Blea*k- 
ish a. Blea*k-ly adv., -ness. So Blea’ky a., 
inclining to b. ( in senses 2, 3). 

tBleauk (blfk), v. ME. [Three formations.] 
I. I. —Bleach v?’ i, s. -1612. 3. intr.^ 

Bleach 3. 1606. II. To chill or ?make 
livid with cold 1605. IIL=Bleach 1611. 
Blear (bli»j), a. [ME. blere^ epithet of the 
eyes, of unkn. origin.] i. Of the eyes or sight : 
Dim from water or other superficial affection. 
Also fig. 3. transf. Dim, misty, indistinct in 

outline 1634. 

1. Her eyes grew watery and b. Thackeray, a. To 
cheat the eye with b. illusion Milt, Comb. ; b-eyed 
a. having b. eyes, or wits; -witted, having the men- 
tal faculties dimmed. Hence Blea'mess, bleared- 
ness (of the eyes). Blea*ry a. more or less b. 

Blear (bliai), vJ ME. [perh. f. prec.] fl. 
intr. To have watery or inflamed eyes. (Said 
also of an albino.) —1570. 3. trans. To dim 

(the eyes) with tears, rheum, or inflammation 
ME. b. To blur (the face) as with tears ME. 

2. He . .bleared his eyes wth books X*ongf. b. The 
Heaven weeps and blears itself, in sour rain Carlyle, 

Phr. To b. the eyesx to deceive, hood'wink 

TVM«.5!Anv.i. 120. Hence Blea*redness. Blea*r- 
ing vhl. sh. being bleared ; the action of making blear ; 
transf. the guttering of a candle. 

fBlear, ME. [Cf. Blare v."] intr. To 
protrude the tongue in mockery -1605. 

Bleat (blJt), V. [Com. WGer. : OE. blktan 
: — ^WGer. bldian, echoic; see Blea z/.] i, 
intr. To cry as a sheep, goat, or calf. Also ( 
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trans. (with cognate obj.) 1719. s. transf, U sed 
contemptuously of the human voice 1563, 

I. Lambs, that d d. .b. the one at th.' other IFini. T. 
I, ii- 63. Hence BIea*ter. 

Bleat (blft^,5A 1505. [f. the vb.] The cry 
of a sheep, goat, or calf; transf any similar cry, 
A Calfe. .!Much like to you, for you haue iust his 
Muck Ado v. iv. 5X. 

Bleb (bleb), sb. 1607. [app. like Blob and 
Blubber, from the action of making a bubble 
with the lips, j i. A small swelling on the skin ; 
also on plants. 2. A bubble of air in water, 
glass, etc. 1647. 3. A vesicular body 1775. 

Hence Bleb v. to furnish with blebs. Ble’bby 

a. full of blebs or bubbles. 

Bleck, sb. Now dial. [ME. hleMp = ON. 
^/^/^ink,OTeut.type*i5/(ziyb(»2, L^blak- Black. ] 
1. Black fluid substance; spec, fink; ts hoe- 
makers’ black; black grease round an axle, etc. 
3. Soot or smut, a smut 1590. Hence Bleck v. 
(now diall) to blacken; alsoyf^. 

Blee (bll). arch, [OE. bleo :~OTeut. *M- 
jo-{m. colour, hue. An obs. poet. wd. , used once 
or twice lately.] i. Hue {arch.). 2. Com- 
plexion; visage" (arch.) ME. 

1. Eyes so grey of b. Mrs, Browning, 2, His 
daughter bright of b. 1834. 

Bleed (blfd), zf. Pa. t. and pple. bled. 
[OE. bUdan'. — OTeut. *blddjan, i. ^bl6do{m 
Blood.] L intr. i. To emit, discharge, or lose 
blood. 3. To lose blood from wounds ; to die 
by bloodshed ?vIE. Also fig. 3. Of plants : To 
emit sap when wounded 1674. 4, Said of blood, 
etc. : To drop, ooze forth ME. 5. With cog- 
nate obj.: To emit as blood ME. Alsojfg. 

2. Least he should bleede to death Merck. F. iv. L 
258. fig. O my heart bleedes To think oth’ teene that 

1 haue turn’d you to Temp. i. iL 63. 2. Caesar must 

b. for it Jul. C. 11. i. 171, To b. toed: Of com, etc. ; 
to give a large yield {dial.). Of persons: to lose or 
part with money to an extent that is felt. $. Shee did 
. .1 would fame say, b. Teares Wini. T. v. ii. 96. 

n. trans. i. To draw or let blood from, esp. 
surgically ME. 3. To extort money from 
{colloq.) 1680. 

a. By ove, sir, you’ve bled that poor woman enough 
Thackeray. Hence Blee’der, one who draws blood j 
Med. a person subject to haemophilia. 

Bleeding (blf'dig),///. ME. [f. prec.] 
I. In senses of the vb. 2, fig. and transf. Said 
of nations devastated by war, etc. 1668. 

1. Whose sonnes lye scattered on the b. ground 
Shaks. With b. hearts Hooker. z. Greece, b. and 
exhausted 1863. 

Comb,: b.-heart, pop. name for plants; e.g. the 
Wallflower, Dicentra fbrmosa, and a variety of 
Cherry; b. root = Blood-root, 

Blernerite. JHin. « Bindheimite. 
Blemisb^ (ble-mi/j, v. ME. [a. OF. ble- 
miss-, blemir, f. bleme, of unkn. origin.] ti . To 
hurt, damage, deface -1607. t2. To dim (the 

eye-sight) -1677. 3. To mar, injure the work- 

ing of ME. 4. To impair the perfection of 1460- 
b. To impair morally; to sully ME. c. To dis- 
credit, disable. Obs. exc. in Law. ME. 

3. To b. the peace 1625. 4. b. To b. reputation 17^5. 
C. To b. oneself by pleading one’s own insanity 
Blackstone. HenceBle'inisher. Ble'inisbmen^ 
damage; flaw; impairment. 

Blemi^ (ble*mij), sb. 1326. [f. the vb.] 
I. Physical defect or disfigurement, e.g. the scar 
of a broken knee in a horse; a stain 1535. 2, 

transf. A defect or flaw generally 1555, Z*fig* 
A moral defect; a fault, blot, slur 1526. 

1. Speaking thicke (which Nature made his b.) 

2 Hen. TV, ii. iii. 34. 3. Some stain or b. in a name 

of note Tennyson, Hence Ble*mishless a. 

Bleximiatrope (ble*matrjap). 1876. [f. Gr. 
0 \iy.fxa + Tponos, i. Tpcireiv.] An apparatus for 
illustrating the various positions of the eye. 
tBlencb, sb. [f. Blench z'.i] i. A trick. ME. 
only, 3. A side glance. Shaks. 

Blench, a. Sc. form of Blanch a. 

Blendh (blenj), OE. [In sense i OE. 
bl§ncan = ON. blekkja. The north, form was 
Blenk, q.v.] ti. To deceive, cheat -ME. 
3. intr. 'To start aside, so as to elude anything; 
to shy; to flinch ME. 3. trans. To elude; to 
flinch from; to blink ME. t4. To disconcert, 
turn aside -1640. 5. intr. Of the eyes : To lose 
firmness of glance, to quail 1775. 

2. Sometimes you doe b. from this to that Mem. for 

M. IV, V. 5, 5. That, .influence at which the eyes of 

eagles have blenched Burke, Hence Ble'ncher, be 


ae (mom), a (ptzss). au (Joud). v (cut), § (Fr. chaf). s (eva:). si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. ean de vie), i (sit), i (Psycha). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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ft ho or that which twms or frightens away, a 
scarecrow ; one u ho flinches. 

Biencli, v.~ var. of Blanch q.v. 
Biencom, var. of Blend corn* ; see 

BLENDtE. 

t Blend, vJ [Com. WGer. : OE. d/^ridan:— 
OTe^it.t)pQ'^dla 7 idjJ 7 z‘, see Blind.] To make 
blind; to dazzle. Alsqyf^. -1600. 

Bleaid ^blend),z '.2 [ME. blendm, prob. ad. 
ON. blanda\ see Bl.\nd c'.] L ira?is. i. To 
mix, to mingle; esp. to mix (spirits, teas, wines, 
etc.), so as to produce a certain quality. ta. 
To mix or stir up (a liquid) ; hence occas. , to 
render turbid, spoil; occas., to agitate, trouble, 
to disturb (joy, peace, beauty, weather) -1596. 
3. To mingle closely with. 1591. 4. To mix 

(components) so that their individuality is ob- 
scured in the product; now the most frequent 
irans. use 1601. 

3. To b. realty with personalty 17SS, 4. Rider and 

horse,— friend, foe,— in one red burial blent Byron, 

XT. inir. 1. To mix, mingle; esp, so as to form 
a uniform mixture ME. a. To pass imper- 
ceptibly into each other, esp, in reference to 
colour 1812. 

1. All motions, sounds, and voices . . B. in a music of 
tranquillity Wordsw. Hence Blend sS, a blending. 
Ble*nder, one who or that which blends. Blemding 
vbt, sh, and ppl, a, 

tBlend(e. Also bland. ME. Obs. pa. pple. 
of Blend vP As adj, = Blended -1679. Comh , : 
blend com, biencom, wheat and rye sown and 
grown together; b.-water, a urinary disease of 
cattle. 

Blende (blend). 1683. [a. Ger. bUndCy f. 

blenden to deceive; called iso pseudogalenay 
because it yields no lead.] Min. Sulphide of 
zinc. Hence Ble*ndous, Ble*ndy adjs, pertain- 
ing to or containing b. 

Bleobeim (ble*nem, -im). Name of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s house, near Woodstock; 
used in a. Blenheims, a breed of spaniels 1851; 
b. B, Orange, a golden-coloured apple 1879. 
tBlenk, v, OE. i. - Blench vP i, 2, 4. 
-ME. 3. To blanch. Cf, Blench -1600. 

3. = Blink i, 3, 4. -1625. 
fBlenk, sb. tiorth. Earlier f. Blink. 
Bleiinioid(ble’mioid). 1865. A. Allied 

to the Blenny. B. sh, \ s(i.fishd\ 

Blenno, blenn-, a. Gr. B^vvosy 
mucus, comb. form. 

Bleniioge*nic, Blenno’genous a,, generating 
mucus. Ble*nnoid a. resembling mucus. Blen- 
norrlia*gia,Blenno*rrlioea, dischargeof mucus ; 
hence -rrba*gic, -rrbo'ic a. 

Blenny (ble’ni). 1774. [ad. L. bknnius 
(in Pliny), f. Gr. ^Xevvos slime, mucus.] A genus 
of small spiny-finned fishes, the scales of which 
are coated with mucus. 

Blent, ppl. a. [f. Blend vP] Mingled. 
Blepbaro- (ble’fart>), a. Gr. 0 \i<papov eye- 
lid, comb. form. 

Blepliari'tis, inflammation of the eyelids. 
Ble*pharopla:sty, the operation of supplying 
any deficiency caused by wound or lesion of the 
eyelid; hence Ble pbaropla'stic a. Blepharo- 
spasm, spasm of the orbicular muscle of the 
eyelids. Ble*pharostat, an instrument for fix- 
ing the eyelid during operations. 

Blere, obs. f. Blear. 

OBles-bok (blesbpk). 1824. [Du., f. bles 

Blaze sb.^ 4- boh goat.] A South African ante- 
lope, the Gazella alHjrons. 

Bless (bles), vP [OE. bUedsian, blddsian, 
Uitsian, f. ilbd hlood. Not in other Teut. langs. 
The orig. meaning was thus * to mark or con- 
secrate with blood '. (See Bxod. xii. 23.) But 
the word was chosen at the Eng. conversion to 
render L, benedicere *to praise’, which was 
itself used as tr. Heb., in the sense ‘ to bend 
the knee, worship *. 

The pa. t. and pple. are nsu spelt blessed^ though 
pronounced (blestj, exc. occas. in verse, or liturgical 
reading. As an adj. blest is now archaic, but is fre- 
quent in verse, and traditional phrases.] 

I. To consecrate by a spoken formula or 
charm, or, later, by a prayer, at, spec. To sancti- 
fy (and protect) by making the sign of the cross, 
esp. rejl. and absol. To cross oneself [arch.) 
OE. ta* To guard, keep from (evil) -1650. 
Also \rejl. 4, To call holy; to adore (God) as 


holy OE, 5. To pronounce words that confer 
divine favour OE. ; to invoke blessings upon 
ME. 6. To confer v. ell-being upon; to make 
happy, to prosper; ori^, said of God OE. 7. 
reji. To account or call themselves supremely 
happy with, in, that 1611. "IJ In ME. bless to, 
app. after benedicere alicui. 8. Exclamatory 
uses ; a. in sense 3, as God b, me / ellipt. b, me! 
b. (also save) the mark (see Mark), b. in sense 
7, as [God) b, you ! g. In many senses bless 
IS euphemistic or ironical for curse, etc. 1812. 

X. Phr, To b. food, to ask God's blessing upon it 
(cf. 5). a. Not to have a penny to h. oneself with ; in 
allusion to the cross on the silver penny (cf. Ger 
Kreuizef), or to the practice of crossing the palm 
with a piece of silver. 3. The bellmans drowsy charm 
To b. the doors from nightly barm Milt. Pens. 83. 
4. Then God be blesst, it is the blessed Sunne Tam. 
Shr, IV. V. 1 8. ^ Then shal the Busshop blisse the 
children, thus saying Bk. Com. Prayer. The Father- 
less .and the Stranger b. his unseen Hand in their 

g rayers Steele, 6 . It [mercy] is twice blest, It 

lesseth him that glues, and him that takes Merck. V. 
IV. i, 1S6. 7. The nations shall blesse themselues in 

him Jer. iv. 2. 8. B. us I What a word on A title-page 
is this Milt. Sonn. xi. s. To b. oneself, to ejaculate 
i ‘ God b. me 1 ’, etc. Hence Bl6*sser, 
tBless, z^.2 1526. [a. F. blesser'y cf. Bleche.] 
To wound; to thrash -1612. 

Tarry, thou knave.. 1 shall make these hands b. 
thee 1575. 

fBless, Z /.3 1596. [Mainly Spenserian ;? a 
use of prec.] To brandish ; also to brandish 
round (an object with a weapon). 

1 Blessed^ blest (ble*sed, blest), ppl. a. ME. 
[f. Bless v.^ See note under Bless v.'] 1. 

Consecrated, holy. 2, Adorable ME. 3. 
Happy, fortunate ME. ; beatified 1475. Also 
absol. The beatified saints ME. 4. Pleasurable, 
blissful 1458. b. Of plants and herbs : Endowed 
with healing virtues, as b. thistle, Cardutts be?ie-' 
dictus 1563. 5. = ‘ cursed ’ or the like (cf. 

Bless v. 9) 1806. As quasi-adv. Blessedly 1600. 

I. The B. Sacrament 1688. 2. Cure blessyd lorde 

lesu 1493. c. She desires no isles of the blest, no 
quiet seats of the just Tenotson. 4 b. The blest in- 
fusions That dwell in vegetives Per. m. ii. 35. Hence 
tBle*ssedfiil a. full of blessing. XBle'ssedhede, 
beatitude. Ble'ssedly, ble'stly adv. Ble*ssed- 
ness, the state of being blesst, esp. with divine 
favour, as in single blessedness Mias. N% i. i. 78; 
hence xss&djoc. for the unmarried state. 

Blessing (blcsig), z>bA sb. OE. [f. Bless 
v.^ 4--INGI.] ti- The action of the vb. (senses 
r, 2) -1563. 2. Authoritative declaration of 

divine favour; benediction ; and hence b. Invo- 
cation of divine favour. 3. Favour and prosper- 
ing influence of God. (So now ‘ to ask a b.’) 
OE. 4. Anything that makes happy or prosper- 
ous; a boon ME. tb. A present (tr. Heb.) 
-1611. 5. Grateful adoration ME. 

a. All the blessings Of a glad father, compasse thee 
about Temp, v, i. 179. ^ 3. With God’s B. he will re- 
cover 1881. 4. Eminence, Wealth, Soueraignty; 

which, to say sooth, are Blessings Shaks. b. I pray 
thee, take a b. of thy seruant 2 Kings v. 15, 

Blest, pa. t. and pple. of Bless 
Blet (blet), v. 1335. [ad. (by Lindley) F. 
blettir, f. blet.'\ intr. To become ‘sleepy’ as 
an over-ripe pear. 

Bletber, blather (ble-tJai, blse--), v. Sc. 
and n. dial. [ME. blather, a. ON. blaffra, f. 
blaiSr nonsense. In U. S. blather, the etymo- 
logical form, is usual.] i. intr. To talk non- 
sense loquaciously 1524; trans. to babble i8io. 
2. intr. To cry loudly (dial.) 1863. Hence 
Ble*ther, bla'ther sb. voluble nonsense. 
Ble-therskate, bla*therskite. dial, and 
U.S. colloq. 1650. [f. Blether v, + Skate 
in Sc. used contemptuously. Popularized in 
U.S. by the Sc. song Maggie Lauder, during 
the War of Independence.} A talker of blatant 
nonsense. I 

Jog on your gait, ye bletherskate Maggie Lauder I 

Ble’tonism. 1821. [f. M. Bletou.] The 
supposed faculty of perceiving subterraneous 
springs and currents by sensation. 

Blewits (bli^*iits). 1830. [prob. f. Blue.] 
An edible mushroom, 

fBleymes. 1725. [a. F. bleime = bkme adj. ; 
see Blemish.] An inflammation in the foot of 
a horse between the sole and the bone. 

Blick (blik). i88t. [a. Ger. blich sheen.] 
The brightening or iridescence appearing on 


silver or gold at the end of the cupeling or re- 
fining process (Ra.)mond). 

Blight t^blait), 1611. i. gen. Any 
atmospheric orinrisible influence that suddenly 
blasts, nips, or destro}s plants, or affects tnem 
w ith disease; a disea.sed state of pknts so crigi- 
iiatmg i66g. 2. spec. a. Diseases in plants 

caused by fungoid parasites, as mildew, rust, or 
smut 1611. b. An aphis, destructive to fruit- 
trees 1S02. 3. fg. Anything which withers 

hopes or prospects, or checks prosperity 1852. 

3. The withering b. of Turkish rule 1SS4. 

Blight (bbit), 1695. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To affect with blight. 2.fg. To affect bale- 
fully, nip in the bud 1712. 

2. Deprivation of rank . . which blights so many pro- 
spects Lewis. Hence Bli’ghtingly adv. 
Blighter (bbi'taj). 1822. [f. prec. + -er 1.] 

1. A thing that blights. 2. A contemptible 
fellow ; sometimes joc, 1896. 

Blighty (bloi'ti). Army slang. 1915. [ad. 
Hind, bildyait foreign, f. Arab, wildyat Vila- 
yet.] England, home; in the war of 1914-18, 
a wound that secured return to England. 
tBlin, V. [OE. blinnan = *belinnan : see Be-, 
Lin z/.] inir, and trans. To leave off, stop -1765. 
Blind (blaind), a. [Com. Tent- : OE. blind 
: — OTeut *blindo-z] cf. Lith. bWtdzas,') i. 
Without the sense of sight. b. absol. A blind 
person, esp. as pi. The blind as a class OE. 
c. [attrib. of prec.) Of, pertaining to, or for the 
use of the blind as a class : as b. asylum (mod.). 

2. fig. and traiisf. Lacking in intellectual, moral, 

or spiritual perception OE. 3. fig. Undis- 
criminating; inconsiderate, heedless, reckless 
ME. b. Purposeless 1873. t^-fig. Acting 
without intelligence or consciousness 1692. 5 . 

t 7 'a 7 isf. Dark, obscure [arch.) OE. ; fhavmg its 
light cut off -1705. 6. Dim; indistinct ME.; 

of a letter, indistinctly or imperfectly addressed 
1864. 7. Out of sight, secret, obscure. With 

b, alley cf. 10. b. Of a way or path : Difficult 
to trace 1593. 8. Covered from sight 1513. g. 
Having no openings for light or passage 1603. 

10. Closed at one end. So b. alley, cf. 7. 1668. 

11, Of plants ; Without buds or eyes, or with- 
out a terminal flower. 

X. Galileo, frail and b. 1859. b. If the blinde lead 
the blinde, both shall fall into the ditch Matt. xv. 14. 
2. Blynde jugement of men Wyclif, B. side : the un- 
guarded, also, formerly, the unpresentable side. 3. B, 
prejudice Hazlitt, speed Dickens, fury Macaulay. 
4. B, chance Bentley. 5. B, lantern • a dark lantern. 
6. B. 7 nan, officer, reader, a post-office official who 
deals with ‘ b. letters 7. To . .some b. change-house 
Scott, b. The b. mazes of this tangled wood Milt. 
Com-us 181. 9. A b, wall, hedge, window, door fmod.). 
Phr. B. story, one without point. 

Comb.: b. area iArchit.), a clear space around the 
basement wall of a house ; b.-axle = dead-axle ; 
-beetle, a name for beetles which fly against^ peojple, 
esp. by night; also, a small beetle found in rice; 
-blocking {Bookbinding), impressions on book-covers 
produced by heated blocks, etc., without gold-leaf; 
-coal, xion-bituminous coal which bums without 
flame; -fish, the Amblyopsis spelaeusx -gallery (see 
Blind a. 10) ; -hazard, -hookey, games at cards ; 
-level {Mining), one not yet connected with other 
workings; -shaft, a winze; -shell {Artillery), one 
containing no powder, also one that fails^ to explode ; 
-spot, the spot on the retina which is insensible to 
light; -story {Arc/ui.), z, txiforivLm below the clere- 
story of a cathedral, admitting no light ; b. tooling 
-blind-blocking. Hence Bli’ndishtx. Bli'ndling 
sb. a b. person. Bli'ndly adv. in a b. way; without 
an opening. Bli'ndness {ht. and figl). 

Blind (bbind), v. [f. Blind a., first in ME. ; 
phoneti c var. of Ble ndz/.^] i.Tom ake blind ; 
to render insensible to light or colour. Also fig. 
a. To hide; to make difficult to trace ME. 3- 
To deprive (things) of light 1643. h. To eclipse 
1633. 4. Gunnery. To provide with blindages 

1850. 5. i?itr. To be or become blind or dim 

ME, 

t. Blinded of one eye 1875. This great light hlyndeth 
my sight Palsgr. fig. How jealousy blinds people 
Sheridan. 3. b. Thy sweet eyes . . b. the stars. 
Hence BH'nded ppl.a. (senses i, 4) ; having the win- 
dow-blinds drawn down. Blinder, he who or that 
which blinds ; a blinker for a horse. (U. S.) Blind- 
ii^ly adv. 

Blind (blaind), sb. 1535. [f. Blind v. or 
<7.] I. Anything which obstructs the light or 
sight : esp. a screen for a window made of 
woven matenal mounted on a roller 1702. 
2. A blinker for a horse. 3. A blindage 1644. 


i) (Ger. K^ln), d (Fr. peu), ii (Ger. M«llex), it (Fr. d«ne). v (cwrl). e (e®) (th^re). i (^) (rem). ^ (Fr. faiie). 5 (iii, fera.eaxth). 
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t4. Any means or place of concealment -1697. 
5. A pretence, a pretext, 10 conceal one's 
reil design 1664. 

z. Ve Mian Minds i those made cf li^ht laths fixed ^ 
on strips of webbing. $. Her c tester t care of me j 
was only a b. Sieele. _ Hence Birndage, a screen j 
or the like U'»ed in fortification, sieges, etc. to protect ; 
front the encay's firing ; a mantelea Bli'iidless a. 

Btodfolii ^bl 5i*ndi<?-3l<i , V. blind- j 

felk{n^ i.fdlen to Fell, The assoc. wi^C^pid- 
ing is a i6th c. pervers on ] ti. To strike blind 
-1440. 2. To cover the e> es, eip^ itii a band- 
asje ME. darken the mind 15S1- 

BHndfoId, a. 1450. 'see prec.] B Having 
the eyes bandaged so as to prevent vision 1483. 

Jig, With the m.nd blinded; without fore- 
thought, reckless, Cf. Blind a, 3. 

a. The h. blows of ignorance Dryden. Hence 
Bli*ndfold sh. a bandage over the eyes {liL andyf^.j. 
Bli’ndfoldly adt\ {rare). 

Blind gut 1594. [See Blind a. 10.] The 
csesiim. 

•fBU'iid-liead. 1662. A cover for a retort ; 
a retort w ith such a cover -1743* 
tBlindman. ME. Now written as two wds. 

Much Ada II. i. 205. 

Blmd-maii's-buff(bbi-nd nio?nz b2>*f) .1590. 
[f. Blind-m.an -{- BuFF=buffet, blow.] A game 
in which one plajer is blindfolded, and tries to 
catch and identify any one of the others, who, 
on their part, push him about. Alsoyfg; 

Jig. Government by Blind-man’s-buff C-^rlVle. 

Blind man's holiday. The time just be- 
fore candles are lighted. 

BH*nd-nettle. OE. [f. Blind a. ii, as 
wanting sting.] Herb. The Dead-nettle; also 
the Hemp-nettle and Hedge Nettle. 
Blind-worm (bbi‘ndjw£;im\ 1450- [Cf. 
Da. hlindorm ; so called from the smallness of 
its eyes.] The blow-worm { 4nguis fragilis). 
Formerly used also of the Adder. 

Blink (bliqk), v. [In ME. only as occas. 
var. of Blenk. Since 1575 exclusively mod. 
Eng. Cf. Ger. blinken. Of unkn. origin.] tx. 
To deceive (rare). [For ME. Blench vd i.] 
t2. intr. =:; Blench 2 (rare) ME. only. 3. 
To twinkle with the eye or eyelids; to glance; to 
look with glances; to wink for an instant 1590. 
4, To cast a sudden or momentary gleam of 
light ; to shine unsteadily or dimly 1786. 5. To 

shut the eyes to; to shirk, pass by, ignore ; orig. 
a sporting phrase 1742. 6- To turn (milk, 

beer, etc.) slightly sour 1616. znir. 1648, ^ 7, 

To cause to blink. Landor. (Pseudo-arch ; 

3. On him she..blinkit bonnilie 1729 A. .setter 
blinking at the blaze 1863. 4. Ev’ry star that blinks 

aboon Burns, $. Dogs b. their coveys Byron. Hence 
Blinked jtpl. a. affected with a blink. Bli'nking 
vbl. sb . ; spec, in Brewing : giving a sharp taste to beer 
by letting the wort stand ; JJl. winking, etc. ; also | 
{slang) used as a substitute for a strong expletive. 

tBlbik, sbl^ ME. [f. Blink v. i.] i. A 
trick; ^Blench xA ME. only. 3. Boughs 
thrown to turn aside deer from their course ; also 
feathers, etc. on a thread to scare birds -1625. 
Blink (bligk), sb.^ ME. [f. Blink v. 3-4.] 

I. A momentary gleam of light; a slight flash; 
a twinkling gleam; also poet, glimmer 1717. 
Also fig. 2. A (bright) glance; a glimpse. 
(Chiefly 1594. 3. transf. An instant, the 

twinkling of an eye ; = Get. A ugenblick. (Chiefly 
Sr.) 1813. 4. = Ice-bltnk : a shining white- 

ness about the horizon produced by reflection 
from distant masses of ice. Also, loosely, a 
large mass or field of ice. 1772. 

1. Like blue-bottle flies in a b. of sunshine Scott, 
3, Bide a b, Scott- 4. The b. from packs of ice, ap- 
pears of apure white 1818. Hence Blinks sb. Herb, 
Blinking Cbickweed, Montia fontana. 

BlinkCbligk),^. 1590. [Cf. Blinked.] i. 
Of the eyes : Habitually blinking. Hence 
Blink-eyed 2. Of milk: Slightly sour 1883. 
Blinkard (blrgkard). 1510. [f. Blink -f- 
-ARD. ] I. One who habitually blinks or winks. 
3. fig. One who lacks mental perception 1523, 
3. attrib., or adj.t usu.y^. 1529. 

Blinker (bli-gkoi). 1636. [f. asprec.+-ERl.] 

I. One who blinks ; a purblind person. 2. fl. 
Spectacles for directing the sight in one direc- 
tion only, so as to cure squinting, or to pro- 
tect the eyes; — Goggles 1732. b. I-eather 
screens attached to a horse's bridle on each side 


to prevent his seeing in any direction except 
straight ahead 1789. 3. The eve (slang.) 1816, 

' 3. bigots Vi ho but one way see Through bankers of 
a-t'-jr.ty M. Greek. Hence Bli'nker v. to put 
0. nkers on ; fig. to hoodwink, 

Biirt 'bloJt), n. dial. [’echoic.] 

To burst into tears; disfigure \v ith tears. Hence 
BUrt sb. a gust of wind and rain. Xaui. 

Bliss (biis), [OE. OTeut. type 

^ blips f. * blip is t OE. bliSe blithe. Cf. Bless 

7. J 1 1. Blitheness of aspect. (Only in GE.) 

2. Blitheness ; gladness ; enjoyment ; esp. the 
beatitude of heaven. Hence, paradise. co 7 icr. 
A cause of delight. OE. 

a, Biisse of k® bodi 'VVyclif. O only blest, and 
Author of all b. Drumm. op Hawth. Far otner once 
beheld in b. Milt, P. L, i. C07, cotter. Womman is 
mannes loye and al bis biis Chaucer. 

Blissfiil (bli*sfult, a. ME. [f. Bliss x 5 . + 
-FUL 1 I. Full of or fraught with bliss. t2. 
Beatified; sacred -1534, ts- Having power to 
bless 1593. 

1. B, bride of a b. heir Tekkysok. The b. Seat 
; Milt. Hence Bli’ssful-ly adv.^ -ness. 

BIi*ssom, a. 1668. [a. OX. <J/£?xwa, in same 
sense.] Of a ew'e ; In heat. 

I Bli'^m, V. ME. [f. as prec.] I. trans. 
Of a ram : To tup. In pass, said of the ewe. 

3. intr. To be lustful MK 

Blister (bli-stai), sb. [ME. blester, blister, 
?a. OF. hlestre (‘tumeur’ Godef.), and OX. 
bldsir, f. bldsa to blow. Not in OE.] i . A thin 
vesicle on the skin, containing serum, caused 
by friction, a bum, a vesicatory, or the like. 
3. A swelling, containing fluid or air, on a plant, 
metal, a painted surface, etc. 1597. 3- Med. 

Anything applied to raise a blister 1541. 

Comb.'. b,*beetle, -fly, an insect used for raising 
blisters, spec, the Spanish By {Cani/zarisveszcaioria) ; 
•copper, copper having a blistered surface, obtained 
during smelting; -plant, a name for Ranunculus 
acris, R. sceleratus, etc.; -steel, steel having a blis- 
tered surface, obtained during the process of convert- 
ing iron into shear-steel, etc. Hence BU'stery a. 

Blister (bli'stox), v. 1496. [f. prec.] I. 
trans. To raise blisters on. Also fig. and transf. 
Also ahwl. 1541. 2. intr. To be or become 

covered with blisters 1496. 

X. Bled, cupped, orblister^ Scott. Jig. This^^Tant 
whose sole name blisters our tongue Macb. iv. iiu 12. 

BMte (bbit). ME. [ad. L. blitum, a. Gr. 
jdAiToy.] Herb. Name for plants of the N.O. 
Chenopodiacese : esp. Wild Spinach {C. Bonus- 
Henricus), Amaranihus bliium, species of A tri- 
plex. and the genus Blitum (Strawberry 
Blite). Formerly also for Garden Spinach. 

Blithe (blaiG), a. (sb. and adv.) [Com. 
Tent.: OE.blicie: — OTeut. *blipi~z\ ?f. stem 
: to shine.] A. adj. fi. Exhibiting kindly 

feeling to others -1570. 3. J ocund, gay, spright- 
ly, merry. (Now mostly of things.) OE. 3. 
Of men: Joyous, cheerful; glad, happy, well- 
pleased. Since i6th c. chiefly OE. 

2. Buxom, b., and debonair Milt. Allegro 24. B. 
sounds of festal music 1855. 3. Bardolph, be blythe 
Shaks. Bli*the-ly adv., -ness. Bli'thesome a. 

B. sb. fl. A blithe one ; cf. fair. 1548. fs. 
Compassion, good-will; mirth, delight -1585. 
Hence BliTbeful a. Bli’thefully adv. 

C. adv. fa. Benignantly. b. Blithely. OE. 

Blitliering (blrijisriq), 7^/, 3. colloq. 1889. 

[f. blither, var. Blether.] Senselessly talka- 
tive ; as an intensive, ‘ consummate and hence, 
contemptible. 

Blizzardibli’zaid). orig. U.S. 1829. [prob. 
echoic ; cf. dial, blizzer. blizzom, said of blazing, 
blasting, or dazzling things.] i. A sharp blow 
or knock ; a shot. Also_^. 3. A furious blast 
of frost-wind and blinding snow 1870. 

z. Those fearful blasts known as ‘ blizzards * which 
send the. .dry snow whirling in icy clouds 1881, 

Bloat (bleat), a t [ME. Mote, ? = ON. 
blaut-r * wet’ ; or from a parallel form 
*bldt. With sense 2 cf. ON. blautr fiskr, i.e. 

' soft fish f I . ? Soft with moisture. ME. only, 

3. B. herrtngA a bloater: see Bloat -1661. 
Bloat {bl<?ut'i ^z.2 [ME. blout, blowt = ON. 
blaufr-soix. See also Bloat ad’\ fi. Blowte, 
bloute : ? Soft, flabby ; puffy -1603, 3. Bloat i 

Puffed, swollen, esp. with self-indulgence. (In 
mod. writers an echo of Shaks. ; see quot.) 1638. 

X. Let the blowt king tempt you againe to bed 
Haml. III. iv. 182. [So all the Quartos, exc. Q x.) 

Bloat, vd 1611. [app. f. Bloat 2.1] trans. 


j To cure (herrings) by a process \\ Inch leaves 
them soft and only half-dried. (Bloated herrings 
I are opposed to dried or red herrings.) Hence 
Bloa'ted ppl. a.^ half-dried in smoke. 

Bloat, v.i‘ 1677. [app. f. Bloat c.s] i. 
To blow out, S’Aeil, make turgid. Also absol. 

2. irJr, To swell 1735. 

Bloa*ted,/7J/. a.'^ 1664. [f. prec. -r -ed.] i. 
Swollen, pufted up, esp. with self-indulgence; of 
things, overgrow n, of excessive size. 2. Swol- 
len with pride; puffed up, pampered 1731. 

I. B. wassailers Keats, armaments Disraeli. 2. A 
b. aristocracy i£ 63 . Hence Bloa'tedness, 
Bloa-ter. 1832. [i. El.O a.T deader, 

etc,] A bloat or bloated herring. 

Blob (blpb^, sb. 1536. [See Bleb.] i. A 
bubble. Now n. dial. 2. A pimple, n. dial. 
1597- 3 - ^ globule of liquid or viscid substance 
1725. 4. A small rounded mass of colour 1863. 

3. A honey b. [yellow gooseberry] Galt. A b. of 
ink 1S57, jelly 1S66. Hence Blo'bby a. 

Blobber (bl^-boi), a. 1593. [var. of Blab- 
ber, perh. influenced by Blob.] Of the lips : 
Thick, swollen, protruding. Hence b.-lipped a. 
Hanging b. lips but pout for Kisses Dryden, 
Blobber, obs. and dial, f. Blubber x 3 .and v. 
Block (blpk), sb. [Partly ME. adoption of 
F. bloc, a. OHG. bloh (mod. Ger. block), of unkn. 
origin ; partly taken directly from Block v. ] 
I. A log of wood; part of the trank of a tree. 
Often used in similes as a type of inertia or 
stupidity. 2. A large solid piece of wood : a. 
One of w^hich the top or surface is used for vari- 
ous operations : e.g. for chopping on, esp. 
by butchers; for beetling or hammering on; for 
mounting, or dismounting from, a horse, etc. 
1485. b. The piece of wood on which the con- 
demned were beheaded 1541. c. A falcon's 
perch 1844. 3* ^ piece of wood or other 

substance on which something is moulded or 
shaped : spec. a. A mould for a hat 1575. Hence 
h.fig. Shape, fashion (of hat) 1580. 4. Mech. 

A pulley or system of pulleys mounted in a 
case; used to increase the mechanical power of 
the ropes running through them; employed 
esp. for the rigging of ships, and in lifting great 
w eights 1622. 5. A piece of wood which acts 

as a support 1801. 6. A piece of wood on 

which lines, letters, or figures aie engraved, in 
order to be printed from it, or to be stamped 
by pressure 1732. 7. gen. Any solid mass of 

matter with an extended surface 1530, b. A 
large quantity of anything dealt with at once. 
Hence In b.: wholesale ; = Fr. en bloc. 1876. 8. 

A lump of wood, stone, etc. that bars one's 
way; fig. an obstacle. Now only msiumbling- 
b. 1500. 9. spec. A mass of rock or stone in its 
unhewn state 1847. b. A piece prepared for 
building purposes; also, the bricks which chil- 
dren build with 1854. 10. A compact mass of 

buildings, with no intervening spaces; (esp. in 
U.S. and Canada) the quadrangular mass of 
buildings included between four streets, etc. 
b. A space of ground bounded by four streets. 
1851. 11. fig. A blockhead; a hard-hearted 

! person 1553. 12. (from Block z/.) A blocking 

: ^’g- of traffic or progress 1864. 1 3. Cricket. 

The position in which a batsman blocks balls; 
the centre of the wicket; hence b.-hole (or b.) a 
mark made in the ground to indicate the centre. 
14, attrib. or adj. Taken in the block 1864. 

t. Sitting patient on a big b.— huge stump of a tree- 
root Froude. 2. He laid down his head upon the b. 
Clarendon. 3. We have hlockes for all heads Dekker. 
Barber's b . ; a wooden head for a wig. 7. A b. of tin 
1758, ofmasonry 1813, ofice Tyndall, b. Largeblocks 
of the Stock for future delivery 1876. 5;. Erratic b . ; a 
boulder^ transported by physical agencies far from its 
native site. 10. American towns are built in blocks 
Freeman. ii. You Blockes, you stones, you worse 
than senslesse things Jul. C. l i. 40. A chip of the 
{same or) old b . : a piece of the same stuff ; a de- 
scendant taking after a parent or ancestor. As deaf 
(etc.) a b.\ see i. To cut blocks with a razor \ 
(any incongruous application of abilities or means). 
B. system (on Railways ) ; a system in which the line 
is divided into sections, with signals, so worked that 
no train is allowed to pass into any section till it is 
wholly clear. 

Comb . : b.-battery, in gunnery, a wooden battery 
for two or more small pieces mounted on wheels: 
•furnace = Bloomety ; -letters, printing-types cut 
out of wooden blocks; -printing, printing from 
wooden blocks, as in the Block-books, now also used 
for printing calico, etc. ; so -printed a . ; -ship, a ship 
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BLOCK 


moored to block the entrance to a harbour; -tin, 
see Ttv. 

Hence Blo'ckage, a blocked (up) state. Blo’ck- 
ish O’ of toe i.ature of a b.; ootme ; roughly blockeu 
cut, rude. Blo ckisli-ly , -ness. 

Block ,^Dlf7k j, 2/. 1570. [a. F. bloqner^ f. 

hloc Block 1. irans. To obstructor close 
\v:th obstacles (a passage). Also fig. 1645. 3. 

To shut uf or in by obstructing ingress or egress 
1630. 3- spec. To blockade (usu, with zip') 1591. 
4. To obstruct the course of 1865, 5. Cricket. 

To stop (a bail) with the bat; also ab^ol. 1773. 
6. Parliament. To prevent or postpone the 
passage of a bill; spec, to give notice of oppo- 
sition to a bill, so that it cannot be taken after 
half-past twelve (midnight) 1884. 7. irans. To 

shape on, or stamp with, a block 1622. 8. To 

mark out roughly ; to plan. Now usu. with out ; 
also in. 1585. 9. To cut out into blocks, e.g. 

coal 1863. 10. To support or fit with blocks 

of w'ood 1881. 

2. Our little harbor was . . blocked in by heavy masses 
[of ice] Kane. 6. The term ‘^blocking * is a colloquial 
expression recognized in this House Mr. Speaker 
1S34. 8. Pictures blocked in roughly 1884. 

Blockade (bVk^*d). ?i68o. [f. Block v., 
after Fr. wds. in -ade,] 1. The shutting up of 
a place, blocking of a harbour, line of coast, 
frontier, etc., by hostile forces or ships, so as to 
stop ingress and egress 1693. 3. iransf. A 

party of blockade-men. 1742. 

I. Paper 5 . : one declared by a belligerent to exist, 
but not effective. To raise ah.x to withdraw the in- 
vesting forces, or compel them to withdraw. To break 
a b.i to enter a blockaded port by force. To run a 
b, : to enter or leave a blockaded port by eluding the 
blockading force. 

Comb.', b.-man, a coastguardsman ; -runner, a 
vessel which attempts to run into a blockaded port; 
the owner, master, or one of the crew of such a vessel. 

Blocka'de, z;. 1680. [f.prec. sb.] 'l.trans. 
To subject to a blockade as an incident of war. 
3. transf. and fig. To obstruct 1732. 

a. Hi^e hales of British cloth b. the door Pope. 
Hence Blocka'der, one who blockades j a blockad- 
ing vessel. 

Blo*ck-t)OOk. 1727. fa. A book of wooden 
tablets. h, A book printed from engraved 
wooden blocks. ! 

Blo*cker. 1609. [f. Block v."] One who i 
blocks; spec, in Shoeinaking osid Bookbinding. 
Blockliead (bip'khed). 1549. [f. Block jA] 
f I. A wooden head, a wooden block for hats or 
wigs -1698. 3. Hence, an utterly stupid fellow 
1549* tS* as adj. Blockheaded, stupid -1719. 

a. Block-heads and dull-pated Asses 1668. Hence 
Blo’ckhea'ded a. stupid, obtuse. Blo'ckhea ded- 
ness. Blo'ckhea disb a. Blo’ckheadism. 
tBlo’ckheadly a. 

Blockhouse (blp-khaus). [Common since 
cxppoi of uncertain history. App, earlier in 
Eng. than in Ger., Du., or Fr.] a. orig. A de- 
tached fort blocking a strategical point, b. 
Later: An edifice constructed chiefly of timber, 
loopholed and embrasured for firing- 1512, c. 
slang. A prison 1624. d, A house of squared 
logs of timber 1857, Also transf. and fig. 

a. Theb. of Tilberie Gerard, d. The Backwoods- 
man who begins by building a h. 1878. 

Blo’cking, vll. sb. 1585. [f. Block v. or 
j^.] I, The action of the vb. Block 1637. 3. 
The product of this action 1585. 3. Carpentry. 
See Block v. 10. 1823. 

Blocking course (or blocking) : the plain course 
of stone which surmounts the cornice at^ the top of a 
Greek or Roman building ; also a projecting course of 
stone or brick at the base of a building, 

fBlo'ckwood. = Logwood -1667. 

Bloke (bl<?«ik), slang. 1851. [?] Fellow. 
tBlok(e, bloc, a, [repr. of OE. blaci—OTcut. 
*-blaikoz, f. stem of hltkan, hlaik to shine; or 
f. OE. blxc, {blac-) Black. Cf. Blake.] Pale; 
also black, dark. ME. only. 
tBlo'mau. ME. only. [f. did adj. blackish, blue 
+ Man.] A black man, negro. 

Blond, blonde (blpnd). 1481, [a,F.:— med. 
L. hlondus yellow, of unkn. origin. Revived as 
Fr. in 17th c, ; whence the final <r when applied 
to a woman.] A. adj. Prop, (of the hair): Light 
auburn ; loosely, light-coloured, fair. b. Blcnd(e 
lace : see B 2. B. sb. i, A person with blond 
hair; one with ‘fair* hair and complexion; esp. 
a woman, in which case spelt blonde 1822. 3. 
(More fully blonde lace) : A silk lace of two 
threads, twisted and formed in hexagonal 
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, meshes ; orig, of unbleached silk, but now white 
I or black. Usu. written blonde^ as in Fr, (sc. 
denielle). 1755* Also aitrib. 

Comb, b-metal, a day ironstone of the coal mea- 
sures, Hence Blo'ndness. 

Blood {bl2?d). [Com. Teut.: OE.blodi-' 
OTeut. ^blddo-m, found only m Teut. ] I. i. 
The red liquid circulating m the arteries and 
veins of man and the higher animals ; extended, 
later, to the corresponding liquid, coloured or 
colourless, in animals of lower organization. 2. 
fig and transf. Applied to liquids or juices in 
some way resembling it; e.g. to a blood-Iike 
juice; to the sap of plants, etc. ME. 3. Blood 
shed; hence, bloodshed ; manslaughter, murder, 
death OE. b. The guilt of bloodshed OE. 

1, Flesh and b.x —‘humanity as opp. to ‘deity or 

disembodied spirit h See Flesh, + JV? Arif A (in Surg.) • 
to bleed ; also transf. to shed the b. of. fCotCs b. t 
iChrisfs b.! blood I iBloodx forcible ejacula- 

tions not now in use. ^ gu Go, sucke the subtle b. o’ 
th’ Grape Tzmon iv. iii. 432, 3. An Affront that 

nothing but B- can expiate Addison, b, Hisb.be on 
vs, and on our children Matt, xxvii. 25. 

n. ti- The vital fluid; hence, the vital princi- 
ple; Lfe -1740. 3* The supposed seat of emo- 
tion, passion ; whence, Passion, temper, mood, 
disposition; emphatically, mettle, anger ME. 
3. The supposed seat of animal appetite ; hence, 
the fleshly nature of man 1597. 

2. When you perceiue his b. enclin’d to mirth 2 Hen. 
IV^ IV. iv. 38. Phr. To breed bad (or ill) b. In cold 
b.'. not in the heat of passion, 3. The strongest 
oathes, are straw To th* fire ith’ b. Temp. iv. i. 53. 
In b.t full of life; cuicfb.'. not vigorous, (Hunting 
phrases.) 

in. I, The typical part of the body which 
children inherit from their parents and ancestors 
ME. 3. Hence, Blood-relationship, and csp. 
parentage, lineage, descent; also: Family, kin, 
race, stock, nationality ME. 3. co 7 icr. Persons 
of any specified blood or family collectively ; 
blood-relations, kindred, family, race ME. 4. 
esp. Oifspring, child, near relative, one dear as 
one’s own offspring ME. 5. Blood worth men- 
tion, good blood; good parentage or stock. 
Cf. Birth {sb.^) ME. Also attrib. 

I. Blue blood', tr. Sp, sangre aeul claimed by certain 
families of Castil^ as being uncontaminated by Moor- 
ish, Jewish, or other admixture ; prob. founded on the 
blueness of the veins of people of fair complexion. 
Fresh A: a new strain or stock not related by b. to 
the family; also Jig. [God) hath made of one b. all 
nations of men Acts xvii. 26, a. B. royal or the b.: 
royal race or family. Whole b. : race by both father 
and mother, as opp. to halfi-B., by one parent only. 
Hence concr. halfib . ; one whose b. is half of one race 
and half of another. B. is thicker than water Provb. 

3. By that one Deed Enobles all his B. Dryden. To 
run in the (fit) A: i,e. in a family or race. 4. fOivn) 
flesh and b . ; near kindred. See Flesh, 5. The 
highest pride of b. Macaulay. In horses.. there is 
nothing like b. 1846. To restore in or to b , : to re- 
admit to forfeited privileges of birth and rank those 
under sentence of ‘ corruption of h.'; see Attainder. 

IV. • A living being -ME. 3. ‘ A hot spark* 

Q ,) j a* fast’ orfoppishman. arch. 1562. b. Univ. 

I and Public School slan^. One of those who are 
held to set the fashion in dress and manners. 

a. A . .celebrated ‘b.’ordandyabouttownTHACKERAY. 
Young b . ; now, a youthful member of a party, who 
brings to it youthful vigour. 

' tv. A disease in sheep and in swine -1787. 

Comb . : b.-baptism, the martjTdom of early Chris- 
tians who had not been baptized ; -bath, a bath in 
warm b. : also, a massacre; t-boltered>^A a., clot- 
ted with b, s esp. having the hair matted with b. ; 
[see Balter) ; -fine* one paid as whole or part com- 
pensation for murder; -flower, genus Heeman-' 
thus I t-hunter, one who tracks murderers; -pud- 
ding, a black pudding ; -lipe a., (of fruit) so ripe that ; 
the juice has become b -coloured, hence -ripeness ; 
-sausage, a black pudding; -tree (Bot,), Croton 
gossypt^olium\ -vein, a moth {Bradyepetes ama- 
taria ) ; -wood, name of several trees, e.g. in Jamaica 
Gcrdonia hsematoxylon, in Australia various species 
of Eucalyptus, etc. 

Hence f Blo o 'ding a black pudding. Bloo’d- 
less a. without b., mme lifeless ; pallid from want of 
b. ; unattended by bloodshed. Bloo*dless-ly adv.^ 
•ness. Moo*d-like a. like b.; like a blood (horse). 

Blood (blzid), V. 1593. [f. prec.] L trans. 
To cause blood to flow from ; esp. in Surg. to 
Bleed 1633. 3. To wet or smear with blood. 

? Ohs. 1593. 3- Venery. To give a hound its 

first taste, or sight and smell of the blood of the 
game it is to hunt. Also 1781. t4. To raise 
the blood of, i.e. to exasperate; esp. soldiers at 
the beginning of a fight -1677. 


BLOOD-WITE 


I ' X. They had scruples about eating an animal not 
blooded m their own wa> Livingstone. 2. To b. the 
points of spears Dr' den. 3. Elooced to fox Beckfopd. 

Blooded (Ll» tied}, c. ME- 'f. Llood o’, 

orji^. 4-ED. ] ti. Sta nedwithblocd -16T7. 2. 

. Having {hot, cold, etc ] blood iSor. " 3. Of 
horses ; Of good breed 1858. 

Bioo-d-gmlty, a. 1597. Blood- 
Guilty.] Responsible for bloodshed. Kence 
Blood-guiTtiness. So Blood-guidtless a. 
IBlcX)*d-liea.-t. 1812. The Ordman,’ heat of 
blood in the healthy human body, viz, 98*6'^ 
Fahr. Also fig. 

BioO'dllOUiid. ME. A large, very keen- 
scented dog [Canis sanguinarius), formerly 
much used in tracking large game, stolen cattle, 
and fugitives Also fig. of men. Also aitrib. 
Blcx>'d-le tier. [OE. Il 6 d lkere.'\ He who 
or that which lets blood. So Bloo'ddetting, 
phlebotomy; aLo fig. 

Bloo-d-mo ney. 1535. a. A reward for 
bringing about the death of another; e.g. money 
paid to a witness who gives evidence leading 
to conviction on a capital charge, b. Money 
paid the next of kin as compensation for the 
slaughter of a relative. 

Blood-red, Bloo*d-re d, a. ME. Red like 
blood. 

Bloo'd-rela*tion. 1846. [See Relation.] 
A person related by birth; a kinsman, var. 
Bloo'd-reTative, Hawthorne. 
BloO‘d-root. 1578. Pop. name of plants : 
esp the Torment]]; Crimson Crane’s Bill, and 
Red Puccoon {Sanguinaria canadensis) of N 
America. 

Bloodshed (blzi djed), sb. (a.) 1500. [f. 
the phr. to shed blood.'] i. The shedding of 
blood ; slaughter 1536. f 3. An act of blood- 

shedding. (With pi.) -1677. 3. The shedding 
or parting with one’s own blood; orig. said of 
the death of Christ. ? OBs. 1500. t4.— Blood- 
shot si. and adj. -1702 
1. The long b. of the Civil Wars Green. Hence 
Bloo*dshe-*dder. 

Bloodshot (bl2?*d,Jpt). 1607. [Shorter f. 
BlooD'SHOTTEN.] a. adj. Of the eye: Over- 
shot or suffused with blood 1618. Also fig. and 
iransf. 185Z. fB. sb. [The adj. used absol, ] 
I. An effusion of blood, caused by inflamma- 
tion of the conjunctiva --1671. 3. Any effusion 
of blood 1611. 

fBlood-shot (blt^'djpt), v. 1578. [f. Blood- 
shot a.'] To make bloodshot ^1643. 
Bloo*d-shO-tten, a. (sb.) arch. 1507. [In- 
strumental comb, f. shotien pa. pple. of SHOOT 
t/.] adj. Earlier f. Bloodshot : now arch, 

tB. Blood-shot 1578. 

Blood-spavin ; see Spavin. 

Bloo'd-stain, sb. 1838. [f. Blood and 
Sta in ] A stain made by blood. So Bloo’d- 
stained a. stained with blood [lit. and^^.). 
Blood-stone (bl»*dsto«n). 1551. I. A name 
given to certain precious stones spotted or 
streaked with red; esp. the mod. Heliotrope; 
also the heliotrope of Pliny. 3. Hematite, (Diets.) 

X. The bloodstone stoppeth blood 155X. 

Bloo'd-strange. 1578. corrupt f. ME. 
string ‘string, tie'; or of Ger. or Du. origin. 
Cf. Ger. harnstrenge morbid retention of urine. ] 
Herb. An obs. name of the Mousetail (Myo- 
sums minimtes). 

tBloo‘d-suck, V. X541. [f. Blood s 3 .+ 
Suck ly.] irans. To suck blood from; said of 
leeches. Also fig. -1592. 

Blood-sucker (bIt?*ds»k3i).ME. [cf prec.] 
I. An animal which sucks blood; esp. the leech, 
ts. One -who draws or sheds the blood of an- 
other -1659. Z'Jd' An extortioner; a sponger 
1668, 

3. While there is a silver sixpence left, these blood- 
suckers will never be quiet Swift. 

Bloodthirsty (bln‘dj) 5 usti), a. 1535. Thirst- 
ing for blood; eager for bloodshed. 
Blood-vessel (blz7‘dve sel). 1694, One of 
the tubes (veins or arteries) which convey the 
blood throughout the animal system. 
Bloo'd-warm, a. 1577. As warm, as blood; 
see Blood-heat. Alsojf^. 

Blood-wite (biz?' d wait). Also (erron.) -wit* 

[ OE. hUdwite, 1 hUdVioc^-kwite punishment*] 


6 (Get. Kflln). H (Fr. pe»). u (Ger. Mtfller). « (Fr. dane). v (c«rl), e (e.) (there). I (e‘) (rwh). / (Fr, fa»re). 5 (ffr, £sm, earth). 
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A penalty for bloodshed ; a. in 0 . E» Law, A 
fine to be paid to the aJdorman or king, m ad- 
dition to the zcerc-gild ME. b. gat, A penalty 
for murder i38i. 

Blood-worm (bl2?-dw^im). 1741. a. A 
small bright-red earth-worm used by anglers, 
b. The scarlet larva of a genus of crane-flies 
[Chironomus] found in rain-water cisterns, etc. 
Blood-wort (bl2?*dw27jt''. ME. A name ot 
plants having red roots or leaves, or supposed 
to stanch or to draw blood ; e. g. the Bloody 
Dock (Rumex sanguinois) , the Dwarf Elder 
{Sambucm EBuliis ] ; also Burnet {Sanguisorba 
officinalis), and genus H^modorurJi, 

Bloody (bln*di). [Com. Teut : OE. hUdig 
: — OTeut. '^blodago-zi see Blood.] A. adj. i. 
Of the nature of, composed of, resembling, or 
pertaining to blood. 3. Covered, smeared, 
stained, with blood; bleeding OE. 3. Ofj 
animals : Having blood in the veins ME. 4. ■ 
Accompanied by or involving bloodshed; san- 
guinary ME. 5. Of thoughts, words, etc.; 
Concerned with, portending, decreeing blood- 
shed ME. 6, Bloodthirsty; blood-guilty 1563. 
7, Blood-red 1591. 8. In low Eng., an epithet 
expressing detestation; often merely intens., 
esp, with a neg , as ‘ not a b. one *. [Prob. from 
theadvb. use.] 1S40. 

1. In great agony he swet hlody droppes 1526. z. 
Dirty b. spots H. IVIore. JS , : the grave of one 
who has been murdered. fA hand in Forest-law ; 
one kind of trespass in the King’s forest, in which a 
man is found there in any way irnbmed with blood; 
cf- Red-handCed) ; in the armorial device of 

Ulster, borne by baronets 4. A b. deed Macb. ii, iv. 
23, battle AonisoN. 5 I do begin to haue b. thoughts 
Temp. IV. i. 22a 6. B. Queen Mary Dickejis, Hence 
Bloo'dily ad-v. Eloo'diness. 

B. adv. fi. Bloodily ME. s- As an inten- 
sive : Very . . . and no mistake; abominably, 
desperately. Colloq. to c 1750; now low Eng„ 
and usu. printed * b—y *. 

[Probably f, blood, 'sblood (see Blood sb, I, i)+-yh 
cf. WouNDY adv-, f. Wounds.] 
a. The doughty Bullies enter b. drunk Dryden. 
This is a b. positive old fellow Fieuding. 

Comb,\ a. tb. flux (formerly 7?2>), dysentery; b. 
nose beetle, Timarckai tb.-water, Jismaturia. 
b. In names of plants, as b, finger, the Foxglove; 
b. man’s finger, the same ; also the Arum or Wake- 
Robin ; h. dock. {Rumex sanguineus) ; b. twig, the 
Dogwood {Cornus sanguinea). 

BlcKKiy (bl2?*di), Z2. 1530. [f.theadj.] irans. 
To make Bloody; also Jig. 

Bloody-hones (bli^-dijbd’o.nz), Eormerly 
-bone. 1550. Usu. in Rawhead and Bloody- 
bo7ie{s, as the name of a bugbear to terrify 
children; alsoy^a ‘bugbear, terror*. 

Bloom (bh7m), sbJ [ME. blom^ hlonu ; a. 
ON. bl6m neut. ' a flower, Hoorn and bldmi 
masc * bloom, prosperity ' : — OTeut. *blbmon- 
m., f. the stem *bld- ‘ blow *.] i. The blossom 
or flower of a plant. (Expressing florescence 
as the culminating beauty of the plant,) b. 
collect Blossom, flowers ME. Also transf. of 
persons (cf. 'flower'). Prime, perfec- 

tion ME. 3. The crimson tint of the cheek; 
flush, glow. Also Jig. 1753. 4. The delicate 

powdery deposit on fruits like the grape, plum, 
etc., when fresh-gathered, and on certain plant- 
leaves. (?from prec.) 1639. "is. Jig. Freshness, 
delicate beauty 1777. c. In various special 
senses : e. g, the yellowish deposit on well- 
tanned leather, the powdery appearance on 
newly struck coins, etc. 1835. 5. A fine variety 
of raisin 1841, 

I. The fniytes of the holy goost .be more lyke..to 
6e called blomes and floures than fruytes 1526. Sight 
of vernal b. Milt, P, JL. ni. 43. Jn. h . ; in flower, 
flowean|. b. He was Engelondes Home ME, 2. 
His Male of youth, and bloome of lustihood Much 
Ado V. i, 76. 3. Miss Bath had. .recovered, .her b. 

Fielding. 4 b. take the b. off% to deprive (a thing] 

of its first freshness or beauty. Hence Bloo*inless j 
a, Bloo'my a. 

Bloom (blwm), sh.^ [;— OE. hl6ma in same ; 
sense. No examples known between OE. and 
the end of i6th c.] i. A mass of iron after 
having undergone the first hammering, spec. 
An ingot of iron or steel, or a pile of puddled 
bars, brought into the form of a thick bar, and 
left for further rolling when required for use 
1674. IF Improp. The hall or mass of iron 
from the puddling furnace 1865. Hence Bloom* j 
eiy, -ary, the first forge in an iron-works through ! 
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which the metal passes after melting, and m 
whtch it is made into blooms. 

Bloom (bl/7m), v.^ [ME. biomen, f. Bloom 
i-fri" I. znirlHo bear flowers ; to blossom. 
3* A^* and iramf. To come into, or be in, full j 
beauty or vigour; to flounsh ME. 3. irans. 
To bring into bloom; to cause to flourish. 
Chiefly jIg. {arch.) 1592. 4. tnir. To glow 1S60. 
5. iratts. To give a BloOM to 1821. 6. icc/m. 

To cloud a varnished surface 1859. 

2. The daughter begins to b. before the mother can 
be content to fade Johnson. 3. The Tree of Life , 
blooming Ambrosial Fruit Milt. P. L. iv. 219. 

Bloom, 2^,^ 1875. [f. Bloom To ham- 
mer or squeeze the ball or mass of iron from 
the puddling-fumace into a bloom ; to shingle. 
Bloomed (bli^md, poet, -ed), {ppE) a, 1505 . 
[f. Bloom sb. and w.] In bloom. Also/g. 
"Bloomeri (bl»*m3i). [f. Bloom zi.i] 

I. A plant that blooms (in some way). 3. A 
floriated letter 1899. 3* [= ^looming error.] A 
bad mistake (slang) 1889. 

Comb, b.-pit, a tan-pit in which bides are treated 
with a strong infusion of tanning liquor. 

Bloomer 2. Hist. 1868. [f. Mrs. Amelia 

J enks Bloomer of N. Y.] More fully B. costutne-, 
dress i A style of female dress consisting of a 
short skirt and long loose trousers gathered 
closely round the ankles, b. Loose trousers or 
knickerbockers worn by women cyclists, etc. ; 

' rational dress * 1896. Hence Bloo*inerism, the 
principles of Mrs, Bloomer as to female dress. 
Bloo-ming, ppl. a. ME. [f. Bloom 
1. That blooms 1664. bloom of 

health, beauty, youth; flourishing ME, b. 
Bright, shining 1513. ^ 3. sla?ig. Full-blown; 
often = Bloody (sense 8] or the like. Cf. 
Blessed (5). 1882. 

X His b. bride 1774- b. Her b. mantle tom Tennyson. 

3. Ob, you h, idiot 1882. Hence Bloo-mingly adv. 
Bl(X)th, var. of Blowth, bloom. 

Blore (hld^i), s6. arch. 1440. [app. conn, 
w. blcm, blast', peril, partly echoic (an ‘ expres- 
sive word', J.). a. A violent blowing ; alsoyf^. 
b. transf. The air. Chapman. 

Blore,z^. NowdTzh/. 1440. Var. of Blare, q.v. 
Blossom (blp'sam). [OE. bUstvi, bldsiina, 
bldsma, referred to the same root as Bloom 
{blo-).‘] I. ‘ The flower that grows on any 
plant, previous to the seed or fruit (J •) Orig. 
the generic wd. for ‘flower*. See Bloom, 
Flower, a. A single flower (with pi.) OE. 
b. collect. The mass of flowers on a fruit-tree, 
etc. ME. Also (by 1789. a*A- 

Anything compared to the preceding ME, 3. 
techn. a. Mining. The decomposed outcrop of 
a vein or a coal-bed. b. The colour of a horse 
whose hairs are white mixed with sorrel or bay, 
peach-colour; a horse so coloured. 

1. a. The braunches ful of blosm^ softe Chaucer. 
Jig He prest the b. of bis lips to mine Tennyson. 2. 
The bloosme of comely courtesie Spenser, My babe, 
my b. Tennyson, Nipt in the blossome Bp. Halu 
Comb, b.-faced a. having a red bloated face; so 
-nosed. Hence Blo’ssoimess a. Blo*ssomy a. 
Blossom (bip'sam), zi. [OE. hUstmian^ ME. 
blosme(7t, f. prec.J intr. To put forth blossoms, 
bloom, flower. Also transf. and fig. 

Fruites that blossome first, will first be ripe Shaks. i 

Blot (blpt), sbX ME. [Only in Eng. ; ?] 

I. A spot or stain of ink, mud, etc. b. An 

obliteration 1704. c. transf. Any dark patch; 1 
also, a blemish or disfigurement 1578. 2. fig. 

A moral stain; a disgrace, a fault ME. b. Im- 
putation of disgrace 1587. 

I. Inky blottes and rotten Parchment bonds 

II. i. 64. a. O dignity, O b. To honour and religion 
Milt. Sams. 411. Hence Blo'tless a. 

Blot, shii 1598. [?a. Da. uncovered.] 

a. Its Backgammon'. An exposed piece, liable to 
be taken ; also, the action of exposing a piece. 

b. yfg. An exposed point in one’s procedure ; a 
fault or failing; also, a mark, butt 1649. 

a. To hit a b, : to take an exposed piece, b. Here 
the critic has hit a.E {modi). 

Blot (blpt), V. 1440. [f. Blot i. 

trans. To spot or stain -with ink, tears, etc. ; to 
blur. Also absol. b. intr. To become blotted 
i860, fl. To cover with worthless writing; to 
disfigure (arch.) 1494. b. To paint coarsely 
1844, 3. fig. a. To cast a blot upon; to tarnish 
(arch, or Obs.) 1566. fb. To stigmatize, calum- 
niate -1611. 4 ,To obliterate, efface. (Usu, with 


ottl.) 1530. Sffig- To eftace, obscure, eclipse 
1592. '^6. To dry with blotting-paper 1854, 

1. Evens as he [my pen] goth be doth h. 1447. z* 

The vnpieasani'st words That euer blotted^ paper 
Jlerch. V. UL ii- 253. 3. Vnknit that thretaning \n- 

kinde brow. . It blots thy beautie Tam. Shr. ii. 139. 
4. ily name be blotted from the booke of Life / /, 

u iiu 203. Repent y ee . . that your sins may be blotted 
out Acts hi. 19, 

Blotch (bl^tj). 1604 [Eng. only. App. 
echoic f. Blot. With sense i cf. Botch.] i. 
A discoloured patch on the skin; a pustule, 
boil, or botch. s. A large irregular spot or 
blot of ink, colour, etc. 1768, Also fg. and 
transf 3. —Blot (of mk). north, and Sc. 1863. 

2. Ihe snow fell in large blotches 1807. Hence 
Blo'tchy a. 

Blotch (bVtJ), V. 1604, [f. prec.] I. irans. 
To mark with blotches. 2. =Blot 7iorth. 
tBlote, blot. 1657. [’ Conn. w. blow m fly- 
blown, etc.] The egg or larva of flies, etc. 

Blotter (bl^7-t3i). 159^- [f. Blot z;.] i. 

One who or that which blots, esp. a sorry writer 
1601. 3. A thing used for drying w'et ink-marks, 
as a blotting-pad 1591. 3* Comm. A waste- 

book; also, a rough copy of a letter. Craig. 

Blottesque (blpte-sk), 2. 1880. [LBlot©., 
grotesgne, etc.] a. Of painting : Charac- 
tenzed by blotted touches heavily laid on. b. 
quasi-.j3. A daub 1882. Hence Blotte'squely 
adv. with b. effect. 

Blotting (bV’tiq), vhl. sb. 1440. [f. Blot 
vl] The action of the vb. ; cotter, a blot, smear, 
obliteration. 

Phr. B. oui\ obliteration of writing, etc.; also, 
effacement, destruction. 

Comb. : b.-book, a book consisting of leaves of b - 
paper ; also, a waste-hook j -case, a cover enclosing 
b.-paper ; -pad, a pad consisting of sheets of b.-paper 
joined at the edges ; -paper, a bibulous unsized paper, 
used to absorb superfluous ink. 

Blouse (blauz). 1828. [a. Er, (bl«z), of 

unkn. etym.] A short loose garment of cotton 
or silk, resembling a shirt, worn on the upper 
part of the body ; prop, applied (as an alien 
term) to the blue blouse of the French workman. 
3. transf. A French workman 1865. Hence 
Bloused///, a. wearing a b. 

Blow (bl^u), vfi Pa. t. blew. Pa. pple. 
blown. [OE. bldwan : — Goth, type ^blata?i, 
^bazbld, OTeut. l^bliejan, cogn. w. 1^. fiare.\ 

I. 1. intr. The proper verb naming the motion 

or action of the wind, or of an aerial current. 
3. To send out a strong current of air, e. g. from 
the mouth, or from bellows OE. 3. To breathe 
hard, pant, puff ME, 4. Of whales, etc.: To 
eject water and air from the blow-holes; to spout 
1725. 5. To utter noisy breath; to brag (chiefly 

dial.) ; to storm (chiefly colloq.) ME. ^dial. 
To smoke a pipe. 6. (causal of 2.) ME. 7. 
(causal of 3.) To cause to pant : usu. of horses 
1651. 8. irans. To emi t (a current of air, breath, 
etc.) with the mouth ; also to force (a current of 
air) through, i?ito, upon, by other means. Also 
fig. ME. b. To smoke (tobacco) ; also intr. 
{dial.) 1808. fg. To utter; also with Usu. 
in a bad sense ; To utter boastfully, angrily, 
etc. -1652. 10. trails. To drive or carry by 

means of a current of air; alsojf^. ME. b. 
intr. To be dnven or carried by the wind 1842. 

I I . irans. (fig.) To proclaim, blaze abroad, font, 
etc. ME. 

f, Heark how it rains and blows Walton. To b. 
great guns : to blow a violent gale. To b. up’, to rise, 
increase in force, a. To b. hoi and cold : to be incon- 
sistent or vacillating. (See TEsop’s Fables.) 5. He 
brags and he blaws 0’ his siller Burns. 6. To blowe 
smithes bellowes 1577. 7- To be well blown in the 

pursuit 1859. 8. Good thoughts are blown into a 

man by God Hobbes. To b. affix {irans.) to allow 
(steam, etc.) to escape forcibly with a blowing noise ; 
also fig. to get rid of in a noisy way ; intr. (for refi.) 
of steam, gas, etc.: to escape forcibly, ro. What 
winde blew you hither, Pistoll 2 Ben* IV, v, iii. 90, 
To h. oven (of storms, etc.) to pass over a place with- 
out descending upon it ; to come to an end ; also fig. 
of misfortune, danger, etc. 

II. I. To make (a wind-instrument) sound by 
blowing air into it OE. b. To sound (a blast) 
on or with an instrument ME. c. To sound the 
signal of (an advance, etc.) onoxi instrument ME. 
d. Predicated of the instrument 1593. 3. intr. 

Of a wind-instrument : To give forth a sound by 
being blown ME. Of the blower : To sound a 
blast ME. Of the blast : To sound 1599. 3- 

vie), i (sft). i (Psyche). 9 (what), g (g<?t). 


ie (man), a (pass), au (loud), p (cut), g (Fr. chel). 9 (ever), ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de 
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To direct a current of air against so as to cool, ■ 
warm, or dry ME. 4* To direct a carrent ' 
of air into (a fire), m order to make it bum. 1 
Also %vith up. ME. ts*//- To excite, indame, 1 
fan (passion, discord, etc.}. Usu. with up. -17 j6. 
6. ^rans. To clear of matter by sending air 
through 1532. 7. trails. To inflate, puff up; to 

shape by inflation. Const, up, out. ME. fS. 
jig. To puff up with pride or vanity. Also ahsol. 
-1718. Also 9. irans. To shatter, destroy, 
etc. by means of explosion. Const, with ad- 
verbs of direction, esp. up. 1599. 10. intr. To 

undergo explosion ; to erupt. U su. w ith up. 1694. 

I. B. ye the cornet in Gibeah Hosea v. 8. To d 
one's own trumpet ; to brag. d. Sonorous mettal 
blowbg Martial sounds Milt. P. L . i. 540, 2. Trum- 

pet, b. loud Tr. Sf Cr i. iii. 256. Let the mournful 
niartial music b. Tesixyson, 4. To 1. the coals or the 
jire <fig.) : 1^0 fan the flame of discord. To b. out : to 
extinguish by a current of air ; also intr. The glass 
blew in, the fire blew out Tennyson. ^ In Metallur^. 
To h, zn, out : to put a blast furnace in, out of, opera, 
tion. 6. To b. the nose 1532. So to b. e^^s, g-aspipes, 
etc. 7. To b. bladders A. Young, soap-bubbles 
Tyndall. 8. Kunnynge bio with, charite edifieth 
Wycuf 1 Cor. iv. 19. 9. To b. up mines 1599. To b, 
any one's brains out ; to shoot him through the head 
(with fire-arms). To b. up (fig.) : tto destroy ; to scold 
{coUog:) JO, To b. out (Mining) ; to go off like a gun, 
but without shattering the rook. 

TTT- I. To expose, inform upon. Now slang. 
^ 575 * absol. 2. Said of flies, etc. : To 

deposit their eggs. [App. old natural history, 
unconnected with the notion of blowing or in- 
flating meat. ] ^trans. , and ^absol. or intr. -1771. 
h. irans. To fill (a place) with eggs. Cf. Fly- 
blown. 1588. 3. To curse, ‘ confound ’ , * hang ’ . 
vulgar. (With pa. pple. b lowed.) 1835. 

X. D— n me, if I don’t blow.. I’ll tell Tom Neville 
L. Hunt. 2. b. These summer flies Haue blowne me 
full of maggot ostentation L.L.L. v. ii. 409. 

Phr. To blow upon : To take the bloom off ; to 
make hackneyed; to defame; also to inform upon. 

Blow (bl^n), v.^ Pa. t. blew. Pa. pple. 
blown. [OE. hl&wan, f. OTeut. ^blbjan, from 
rootblo-, cogn. w. 'L..jios,jiorem, etc. ; cf. Bloom. J 
I, Blossom v. r. tn. jig. To bloom; to 

attain perfection 1610. 3. To cause to blossom 

{lit, or fig,) ? Obs. 1645. 

I. I know a banke where the wilde time blows 
Mids. iY. II. i. 249. 3. Wit in Northern Climates will 
not b. Dryden. 

Blow (bl<?n), 1460. [?] I. A stroke; a 

violent application of the fist or of any instru- 
ment to an object. Also/^, Cf. ‘stroke*. 1605. 
Oi, fig, A severe disaster; a sudden and severe 
shock 1678. 3. ‘An act of hostility ’ (J,). Usu. 

in pi, 1593. 

X. Well strooke, there was b. for b. Com. Err. in. 1. 
56. A most poors man, made tame by Fortunes 
blows Lear iv, iv. 225. 3. Their controversie must 

either come to blowes, or be undecided Hobbes. 

Phrases. At a {one) b.: by one stroke; suddenly; 
at once. To strike a b. (fig.) • to take vigorous action. 

Blow (bl<?u), 1660. [f. Blow v^^ Later 

than Blow sb.^^ i. A blowing; a blast, a. of 
the wind. b. of whales 1831. c. of a wind- 
instrument; of the nose 1723. A boast; 

boastfulness 1684. 3. The oviposition of flesh- 

flies, etc. 16 1 1. 4. Metallurgy. A single heat 

of the Bessemer converter; the quantity of 
metal dealt with at one time 1883. 

I. To get ab.% to expose oneself to the action of a 
fresh breeze. 

Blow-, in comb. 

X, With adverbs, denoting actions; as b.-OUt, a 
quarrel i also, a ‘ good feed ’ (slang) ; -up, an explo- 
sion a disturbance. a. With sb., qualified by 
blow- (= ‘blowing’, or ‘that blows or ‘ is blown’) : 
as b.«ball, the globular seeding head of the dandelion, 
etc, ; also fig. ; -cock, a tap by which to blow off 
steam; -gun = Blow-pipe 2 -line (Angling), a fish- 
ing-line of the lightest floss silk, used with the living 
fly ; -post, a system of conveying letters, etc. by 
pneumatic tubes ; -tube = Blow-pipe 2 ; also a tube 
used in glass-blowing ; -valve, the shifting valve of a 
condensing engine, 3. With sb., as object after blow 
(=‘one who blows’); as b.-bottle, -bowl, a sot; 
t-point, a game. 

Blow 1710. [f. Blow v.^'] i. 

A state of blossoming; bloom 1759. Also^^. 
a. A display of blossoms, or (fig.) of anything 
brilliant 1710. 3. Manner, style, or time of 

blossoming. Also fig. 17^8. 4. Blossom 1797. 

t. The wood-anemone was m b. 1759. 2. A b. of 

tulips Addison. 3. Flowers of richer, .b. H. Miller. 
Blo'wen. slang. Also blowing. 1812. A 
wench, trull. 


Blower 1- (bb^oi). ffiML.bldwere, fl bldwan 
o Blow ^.1 i.gen. 0ns v.ho or that which 
blows 2. spec. A marine animal which blows 
(see Blow I. 4); e.g, a whale 1854. 3. A 

contnvance for producing a current of air ; e.g. 
a plate of metal fixed before a fire 1795. 4* 

escape of ga^ through a fissure in a coal-mine; 
the fissure itself; a current of air escaping 
through a fissure in a glacier 1822. &»fig‘ A 
boaster {dial, and in U.S.) 1863. 

I. The best b. of horn ME. 5, General Grant. -is 
not one of the * b,’ generals 1863, 

BlO'wer'A 1796. [f. Blow A 

plant which blooms. 

Blowess, var. of Blowse. 

Blow-fly, 1852. Pop. name of the Flesh-fly. 
Blow-bole (bl<?a*hjui), 1691. [See Blow 
v.^ I. 4.] 1, Each of the two holes (constituting 

the nostrils) at the top of the head in cetaceans, 
through which they breathe or blow 1787. fa- 
= Air-hole 2. 1691. 3- A hole through which 
air or gas escapes; spec, for the escape of steam 
or fold air from underground passages, etc. 
^875. 4. A hole in the ice to which whales and 
seals come to breathe. 

I. The blow-holes are two in number in many, but 
in others only one Hunter. 

Blowing (bl^u-iq), v5L sb.'^ OE. [f. Blow 
t/.^] I . gen. The action of the vb, 2, Breathing ; 
hard breathing; esp. of animals ME. 3, The 
oviposition of flesh-flies; ^concr. the egg of a 
flesh-fly or other insect. 1558. 4. Blowing up: 

an explosion; colloq. a scolding. 

Comb, ; b.-cylinder, the air-cylinder of a blast- 
engine; blowing-machine % -furnace, a 

blast-furnace used in glass-working; -iron, -pipe, 
-tube (Glass-working), an iron tube used in blowing 
glass ; -machine, any machine for producing a blast 
of air. 

Blowing, vbl. sb.^ ME. [f. Blow 57.2] The 
action of the vb. tA bloom or blossom. Also fig. 
Blowing,///. ME. [f. Blow T hat 
blows; esp. windy, 

B, adder, snake, a snake of Virginia, that extends 
and inflates the surface of its head before it bites. 

Blowing, ///. tf .2 OE. [f. Blow In 
bloom, blossoming. 

Blown (bUun),///^:.! ME. [ABlowz^.I] 

1. Fanned, driven or tossed by the wind 1552. 

2. Out of breath 1674, +3. Stale; tainted -1640. 
4. Whispered, hinted. 0 th. in. iii. 182. 5, In- 
flated; formed by inflation ME. Also fig. 
{arch.) 1483. 

Blown, ///. a.2 OE. [f. Blow z^.2] In 
bloom; that has blossomed. Cf. Full-blown. 
Blow-pipe, blowpipe. 1685. [ABlowz^.i] 
I. A tube through which a current of air, etc 
IS blown into a flame to increase the heat, for 
the purpose of fusing metals, etc. ; esp. employed 
in chemical experiments, analysis, etc. Also 
attrib. b. Glass-blowing. A tube by which the 
molten glass is blown into shape. 2. A long 
tube through which American Indians propel 
arrows or darts by force of the breath 1825. 
Blowse, -sed, -sy; vars. of Blowze, etc. 
Blowth. Now dial. 1602. [f. Blow ; 
cfi growth, ] Blowing; blossom, bloom. 

Blowy (bl^a*i), a. 1830. [f. Blow + 

-Y^.] Windy, 

Blowze (blauz). 1573. [?f. root of Blush. 
In some uses influenced by Blow v.^ Perh. 
orig. a cant term. Cf. Blowen.] ti. A beg- 
gar’s trull; a wench -1719. a. ‘ A ruddy fat- 
laced wench' (J.). 

I. Calls his b., his queene Herrick, Hence 
Blowzy a. like a b, ; coarse^ rustic ; of hair, etc., 
frowzy, slatternly. 

Blowzed (blauzd), a. 1748. [As if pa. pple. 
of to blowze = 'to make blowzy’ ; cf. prec.] 
Rendered blowzy in the face. So Blowzing 
a. tending to be blowzy. 
fBltib, V. 1559. [var. of dial, blob vb. ; cf. 
Blob sb.] fi. To swell, puff out. trans, and 
-1684. 2. = Blubber v. 3. 1873. Hence 
tBlub a. swollen, protruding ; chiefly in Comb. 
Blubber (blt?*b3i), sb. [ME. blober, blub&r. 
Prob. echoic; cf. Bleb, and Blabber.] ti. 
The boiling of the sea, ME. only. 2. A bubble 
upon water. Now dial. ME, 3- A jelly-fish or 
Medusa 1602, 4. The fat of whales, etc., from 
which train-oil is obtained 1664. 5. The action 
of blubbering 1825. 


In a large^ whale the b, will weigh thirty tens 
Yeats. S All in a b. of tears Carlyle. 

Comb.^ b.-guy, a guy, suspended between the fore 
and rrain masts of a whaler, to assist in securing and 
supporting the carcase of a whale ; -lamp, one which 
burns b..oil; -spade, a spade-Iike knife used hy 
whalers. Hence Blu*bbery a. (sense 4). 

Blti'bber,^. 1667. [var. of earlier Blabber, 
Blobber.J Swollen, protruding; esp. said oi 
the lips. (Often hyphened, as b. -lipped, etc.) 
Blubber (blr?*bsi), v. [ME. blubren, bloher. 
See the sb.] fi. tnir. 'To bubble, bubble up ; 
to make a bubbling noise -1750. 2. irans. To 

utter or cry out with copious tears and sobs 
1599* 3- To w'eep effusively. (Much used 

in ridicule for ' weep *.) ME. 4. To wet pro- 
fusely or disfigure with weeping. Also fig. 1584. 

2. She. sobbing, blubbers forth her sins Gay. 3. 
Pheebe Mayflower blubbered heartily for company 
Scott. H ence Blu‘hbered»/ a. flooded with tears ; 
said of the eyes, cheeks, face ; also, later, swollen with 
weeping. Blu'bberer. Blu'bheringly adv. 
BltfCber. 1831. [f. Field- Marshal von 

Blucher (blux^gr), butpop. pronounced (blu*t]ai) 
or (blzZ'ksi).] A strong leather half-boot. 
Bludgeon (blzi-dgan). 1730. [?] A short 
stick or dub, with one end loaded or thicker 
than the other, used as a weapon. Hence 
Blu*dgeon v. to strike with a b. 

Blue (blw, bli«), a. [ME. blew, a. OF. bleu, a 
Com. Rom. wd.: — OTeut. blue, whence 

also ON. bid-, ME. bla, bio, now Blae. The 
pronunc. (bl^z^) belongs to dictionaries.] i. 
Of the colour of the sky and the deep sea, or a 
hue resembling it. b. Of a flame or flash with- 
out red glare ; esp. in phr. To hum , as a candle 
is said to do as an omen of death, or as indi- 
cating the presence of ghosts or of the Devil 
1594. c. Taken as the colour of constancy. 
Hence true h. (fig.) 1500. 2. livid, leaden- 

coloured ME. 3. fig. Affected with fear, dis- 
comfort, anxiety, etc.; low-spirited; esp, mTo 
look b, 1550. 4. iransf. Belongingtothepoliti- 

cal party which has chosen blue for its colour. 
(In England usu. the Conservative party.) 1835. 
5. Of women : Learned, pedantic. See Blue- 
stocking. (Usu. contemptuous.) 1788. 6. 

Y* As the colour of plagues and things hurtful. 
){. Blue Devil. 1742. 7. colloq. Obscene. 

I. The b. sky bends over all Coleridge. Theskyish 
head Of blew Olympus Haml. v. i. 277, His b, blade 
1809. The b. distance Dickens. Heere My blewest 
vaines to kisse Ant, «§• Cl. ii. v. 29. a. B. meagre hag 
Milt. Comus 4^. 3. B. funk (slang) r extreme ner- 

vousness. 4. To vote h, 1868. True b. : (see above 
I c) spec, used of the Scottish Presbyterian or Whig 
party, in contradistinction to the royd red. 5. They 
are all so wise, so learned, and so b. Mar. Edgeworth. 

Phrases (colloq.). Till all is b . : said of the effect of 
drinking on the eyesight. By all that's b . ; cf. Fr. 
yaiPleu (euphem. for pardieu). 

Comb. I. Used descriptively and distinctively, in 
forming the names of a. Animals, as b.-back, a 
species of bird; -breast, the Blue-throated Red- 
start; b. bull, the Nyl-gau or Nhilgai of India; b. 
cat, a Siberian cat valued for its fur; b. cocks, the 
Salmo albus; b. fox, a variety of the Arctic fox, and 
its fur ; b. hawk, (a.) the Peregrine Falcon ; 0 .) the 
Ring- tailed Harrier (Circus cyaneus), also called b, 
glede and b. kiiei b.-head, a worm, used as bait ; b. 
poker, a duck, the Pochard ; b.-poll = blue cochs ; 
-rock, a kind of pigeon ; -throat, a bird, the Sylvia 
suecicai b. tit = Blue-cap 4; b.-wing, a genus of 
ducks, b. Plants, as b.-berry, various species of 
Faccz«zttwr;-blaw,-cup=BLUEBOTTLE i; b. chamo- 
mile or b. daisy, the Sea Starwort, etc,; b.-gage, 
a kind of plum ; -grass (U.S), various species of 
Carex', also Wire-grass ; b. gum (tree), the Euca. 
lyptus globulus of Australia; b. -hearts, Buchnera 
americanai b. rocket, Aconitum pyramidale •, b. 
tangles, Vaedmum frondoswu', b.-weed. Viper’s 
Bugloss, Eckium vulgare. c. M inerals, as b. as- 
bestos = Crocidolite ; b.-billy, the residuum of 
cupreous pyrites after roasting with salt ; b. copper, 
b, malacuite, =:Azurite; b. copperas, b- stone, 
b. vitriol, sulphate of copper (see vitriol); b. fel- 
spar, b. spar, =Lazulite; b. iron = Vivianite; 
b. slipper, (5ault clay (local), 
z. Special combs, or phrases, fb. apron, one who 
wears a b. apron, a tradesman; b. blanket, the 
banner of the Edinburgh craftsmen ; fig. the sky ;_b. 
blood (see Blood 7, quots.) ; b. dahlia, anything 
rare or unheard of; b. disease. Cyanosis i b. fire, 
a L light used on the stage for weird effect ; hence 
attrib, sensational ; b. heat, a heat of about 550“ 
Fahr., at which ironwork assumes a bluish tint { b. 
j acket, a sailor (esp . as opp. to amarine) ; b. j aimdice 
= blue disease ; b. laws, severe Puritanic laws said 
to have been enacted in the ;:8th c. at New Haven, 
Connecticut, U.S. ; b. light, a pyrotechnical composi- 
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tioQ which burns with a b. fiame, used also at_sea__as 
a night-signal ; b», line (in Tennis \ the service-line 
(so coloured) ; b. mantle, dress, and tltlcj of one of 
the four pursuivants of the English College of Ara:s ; 
b. Monday, (a) the Monday before Lent ; 0.1 a 
Monday spent in dissipation by workmen ; b. moon 
a rarely recurring period; b.-mould, the 
mould on cheese so coloured, consisting of a_ fungus, 
AsJ>er^ilus ^laucus; b. ointment, mercurial oint- 
ment ; Bine Peter, a b. flag witfa^a u the square in 
the centre, hoisted as the signal of immediate sailing ; 
hence, in IFAist^ the signal or cal! for trumps ; b. 

f ill, a mercurii antibilioas piil; b. point Tsee 
‘oiSJT) ; b» pot, a black-lead crucible ; b. rum 
(sian^)^ {bAdj gin ; b. water, the open sea. 

Blue, sL ME. [the adj. used alsol. or 
ellipt] 1, Blue colour. (With pi) 2. A pig- 
ment of a blue colour, usuiiiiy de&ned, as cobalt, 
etc. h. 1862. b. spec. A powder used by laun- 
dresses 1618. 3. Blue clothing or dress 1482. 4. 
Ellipt., for blue animals, objects, or substances, 
indicated by the context 1787. 5. The sky; the 

sea 1647. 6. = Blue Squadron, one of the three 
17th c. divisions of the English fleet 1703. 7. 

fl. Applied to companies of troops, wearing 
blue 1766. 8. The colour worn by a party, 

faction, or class; hence, transf. a member of 
such party, etc. Also true b. See Blue a. i c, 5. 
1755. 9. Short for ‘ blue-stocking ’ 1788, 10. 

Archery, The second ring from the centre of 
the target 1882, 

X, The b. of distance, however intense, is not the b. 
of a bright blue flower Ruskik. 4. The potatoes were 
salmons and blues 1845. Bits of old Nankin ‘blue* 
1884. 5. Where one may float between b. and b. Geo. 
Eliot. 8. Bark Blues ; Oxford men or Harrow boys. 
Light Blues : Cambridge men or Eton boys. T t> •win 
his b., to be a B.i to be chosen to represent his Uni- 
versity (or School) in rowing, cricket, eta ^ An old B , : 
one who has figured in an inter-University contest. 
Blue-coat boy. a scholar of Christ’s HospitM. 

Phr. The blues (for 'blue devils'): depression of 


spmts icollog.). 

jBIu 


due, v. 1606. [f. the adj.] I, To make 
blue. 2. To treat (linen) with Blue (see Blue 
sb. ab) 1862. ts- inir* To Hush (slang). SwiFT. 
Hence Blu(e)mg vbl. sb, a making blue ; in U. S. 
laundresses’ blue. 

Bluebeard (bl«*bl»id). 1822. A personage 
of popular mythology, so called from the colour 
of his beard. References are frequent in litera- 
ture to the locked turret-chamber, in which hung 
the bodies of his murdered wives. 

The B. chamber of his mind, into which no eye but 
his own must look Carlyle. 

Blue bell, blue'-belL 1578. [See Bell 
1. A species of Campanula (C. rotundifolia). 
Called also the * hair-bell ’ or " hare-bell 
(Usu. bliiibed, or as two wds.) a. In the south 
of Eng. : (blii'i^l) a bulbous-rooted plant, Scilla 
nutans (Hyacinthus nonscriptus Linn.) 1794. 
Blue'-bird. 1688. I. A small perching bird 
(Motacilla sialis Linn., Sylvia sialis Wilson), 
common in U.S, in early spring. Its upper 
part is sky-blue. a. ? A species of albatross 
(DioTTudea fuliginosa) 1731. 

Blue-black. 1823. A. adj. Black or dark 
with a tinge of blue 1853. B. sh. A pigment of 
this colour. 

Blue bonnet, -bo«imet 1682. [Cf. Blue- 
cap.] I. spec. A broad round flat cap of blue 
woollen material, formerly in general use in 
Scotland, a. transf. A blue-bonneted peasant 
or soldier i 8 i 8 . 3* Sc. name of species of Cen^ 
iaurea, as the Bluebottle 1863. 4. dial = 

Blue-cap 4. 

Blue book, blue*-boolc. 1715. A book 
bound in blue; now spec, one of the ofiicial re- 
ports of Parliament and the I^vy (Council, 
issued in a blue paper cover, b, U. S. A printed 
book, containing the names, places of Wth, 
salaries, etc. of aU. persons holding office under 
the government. 

BIue*bottle. 1551. l« The Blue Corn-flower 
(Centaurea cyanus). Also used of other blue 
flowers, a. A nickname for a beadle or a poHce- 
man 1597* 3* B.fiy : a fly (Musca vomitoria) 

with a large bluish body : the Blow-fly. 
Blue*-cap. 1596, [Cf. Blue-bonnet.] l 
A cap of blue material ; the ' blue bonnet ’ of 
Scotchmen. Also attrib. 1674, ta. transf. A 
Scotchman -1663. 3. dial. A salmon in its first 
year; so called because it has a blue spot on its 
head 1677, 4. The Blue Titmouse (Farus 

coeruleus) 1804. 5. =Blue Bonnet 3. 1821. 


Blue coat, blue*-coat. 1593. i. Formerly 
the dress of ser%ants, etc. ; hence of almoners 
and charity children 1600, a. One who w ears a 
blue coat; an almsman, a beadle; a soldier 
or sailor 1593. Also attrib. 3. (= Blue-coat 
coy ) : A scholar of a charity school 'f* earing the 
almoner’s blue coat; esp. a scholar of Christ’s 
Hospital 1665. Hence Blne’-coated a. 

Blue devil. 1616. I. A baleful demon (cf. 
Blue a. 3, 7). fig- in pi. Blue devihi a. 
Depression of spirits 1787. b. The apparitions 
seen in delirium tremens 1822. 

Blue eye. 1552. fa. « Black eye 2. tb. 
A blueness round the eye from weeping, etc. 
c. An eye of which the iris is blue. Hence 
Blae*-eyed a., now in sense c. 

Blue-eyed grass : Sisyrinchiujn Berynudianunt. 

Blue'-fiSb 1734. a. A species of Cory- 
pksena, found about the Bahamas, etc. b. Tem- 
nodon saltaior, a salt-water fish of the mackerel 
order, but larger. 

Blue gown, blue*-gowii. 1787. j-i- The 
dress of an almoner, in Scotland of a king’s 
bedesman or licensed beggar. Burns. 2. One 
who wears this dress. Also attrib. 1816. 
Blu(e)isiru 1822. The characteristics of a 
blue-stocking. 

Blue'-John. 1672. fL s=After-wort. 
Hence fig. -1683. a. The blue fluor-spar found 
in Derbyshire 1772. 

Bluedy, adv. 1647. [f. Blue a. + -ly 2.] i. 
With a blue colour or tinge, fa. Badly; only 
in To comeojfb. -1783. 

Blueness (bl«*nes). 1491- [f. Blue ^z. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being Blue (senses i, 2, 
6, 8). 

Blue*-nose. (Chiefly in U. S.) 1837. i. A 
purplish potato grown in Nova Scotia. a. A 
nictoame for a Nova Scotian 1837. 3 * ^ 
of clam sheE-fish 18S3. 

Blue ri*bbon, riband. 1651. i. A ribbon 
of blue silk worn as a badge of honour ; esp. the 
blue nbbon of the order of the Garter. 2. The 
greatest distinction, the first place or prize 1848. 
3. A small strip of blue ribbon, worn as a dis- 
tinctive badge by certain teetotallers 1878. 

3. Blue Ribbon Army: the association of such 
teetotallers. Hence BlueTihboiier, -isn^ -ist, dte. 
Blue-stocking (blw’st/? kig). [First found 
in the 17th c. (see i a). In its transferred sense, 
it dates from the assemblies which met at Mon- 
tagu House in London about 1750 in order 
to substitute for card-playing literary conversa- 
tion, etc., etc. At these a principal attend- 
ant was Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, who habitu- 
ally wore blue worsted instead of black silk 
stockings. In reference to this the coterie was 
dubbed by Admiral Boscawen ‘ the Blue Stock- ! 
ing Society '.] i. attrib- Wearing blue worsted 1 
stockings ; hence, not in full dress, in homely 
dress, (conte?nptuous.) a. Applied to the ‘ Little 1 
Parliament ’ of 1653. b. Applied depreciatiyely 
to the assemblies at Montagu House, their 
frequenters, etc. 1757. c. Hence, Of women : 
Having or affecting literary tastes ; learned 1804. 
a. sb. ==^Blue Stocking Lady. (Now obsolescent.) 
1790. 3. The American Avocet (Recurvirosira 
americana). Bartlett, 

I. a. That Blew-stocking Parliament, Barebone 
Parliament 1683. b. He [Mr. Stillingfleet) has left 
off his old friends and his blue stockings Mrs. Mon- 
tague (1757). Hence Blue-stockingism. 

Bluet, -ett. ME. [2 wds. : i. a. F. hhiette^ 
fern. dim. of Heste\ 2, a. F. bleuet, bluet, masc. 
dim. of bleul\ ti. A bluish woollen cloth, a. 
The Corn Bluebottle (Ceiitaurea cyanus). In 
U.S., Oldenlandia cxruka, also a Bilberry 
(Vaccinium angustifolium), irqorj. 

Blueth. nonce-wd. Blueness. H. Walpole. 
Blue-wa*ter school. A school of naval 
opinion which holds that the possession of a 
predominant fleet would make the British is- 
lands practically (i. e. in aU probability) imper- 
vious to invasion, though not to the landing of 
even large raiding parties. (Sir J. K . Laughton, 
March 18, 1909, in the Times.) 

Bluey(blw*i). 1802. [f,BLUEa. + -Yi,] A. 
adj. More or less blue; iso as adv. B. sb. (in 
Australia) : A bushman’s bundle, generally 
wrapped in a blue blanket 
Bluff (blnf), a. 1627. [Of unkn. origin.] 


1. Presenting a broad flattened front. a- fig. 
a. ’Big, surly, blustering' (J.), later, rough, 
blunt 1705. "b. Good-naturedly blunt 1808. 

1. B. headiand Cowper, bows [of a steamer] iS6i, 

X a. I manl’d you when you look’d so b. Sw'ift. b. 
B. downright honesty. Hence adv., -ness. 

Bluff (blcf;, I737- [1 prec.] A cliff or 
headland with a broad precipitous face. (First 
used in U.S.) 

Bold bluffs, that mark the limits of an ancient shore 
Geikie. Hence Blu*ffy a, full of bluffs ; rather bluff. 

Bluff, jA- N ow if/2/. 1777. [conn. w'. Bluff 
c'.] I. A blinker for a horse. a. slang. An ex- 
cuse; ?a blind, 3. The action of bluffing in 
the gSLmQ o( poker; see Bluff Hence, chal- 

lenging or confident language or demeanour, 
‘ tried on ' in the hope of intimidating an op- 
ponent. (First used in U.S.) 1848. 

3. The offer was only a b, 1884. 

Bluff, V. 1674. [conn. vv. Bluff sb.- i, 
prob. as source. Of unkn. etym. Prob. a cant 
Restoration term. Recent users seem to con- 
nect with Bluff a. or jAI, and make it mean 
‘to hoodwink by assuming a fictitious bold 
front '.] 1. trans. To blintSbld or hoodwink. 

2. In the game oi poker i To impose upon (an 

opponent) as to the strength of one’s hand, by 
betting heavily upon it, or the like, so as to 
induce him to throw up the game. (Of U.S. 
origin.) Hence transf. 1864. 3. inir. To at- 

tempt the imposition described in 2. 1882. 

X To b, off. to frighten off by bluffing. Hence 
Bluffer. 

Bluish ME. [f. Blue a. -f- -ish 1.] 

Somewhat blue; esp. in comb., as b. -green, etc. 
Hence Blu*ish-ly adv., -ness. 

Blunder (blzzmdsi), v. [ME. blondren; 
?freq. of blond. Bland z/., to mix (cf. the trans. 
senses), or ? f. I cel. hlonda to doze (see the 
intr. senses). Perh. two distinct verbs, j I. ti. 
trans. To mix up confusedly; to derange; to 
make (water) turbid -1638. a. To confound (in 
one’s mind) stupidly 1699. 

n. I. intr. To move blindly or stupidly; to 
flounder, stumble. Often with on, into, against. 
ME. Also fig- ta. intr. To deal blindly and 
stupidly -1471. 3. trails. To utter thought- 

lessly, stupidly, or by a blunder. Usu. with out. 
1483. 4. inir. To make a stupid and gross 

mistake in doing anything 1711. 5. tra>is. To 

mismanage, make a blunder in 1805. 

X. The horses had to b. their way along a bright 
rushing river 1880. To A upon: to come upon by a 
* fl uke . 4, The soldier knew some one had blunder’d 
Tennyson. 5. To b, a siege Wellington. Hence 
Blu’nderer. Blumderingly adv. 

Blunder (blz^mdai), sb. ME. [app. f. the 
vb.] ti. Confusion, clamour -1774. a. A gross 
mistake 1706. 

2. Another mistake, not to call it a b. De Foe. 

Blunderbuss (bl2?*nd3tb27s). 1654. [ad. Du. 

dander bus, f. donder thunder + busgnn (orig. box, 
tube); perverted after blunder.) i. A short 
gun with a large bore, firing many slugs, and 
doing execution at short range without exact 
aim. (No longer used in civilized countries.) 
a. transf. A blustering noisy talker (obs.) ; a 
blunderhead 1685. Also attrib. 

Blu*nderhead. 1697. alteration of 

dunderhead : cf. Blunderbuss.] A blundering 
muddle-headedfellow. Hence Blu'nderhea ded 
a,, Blumderhea dedness. 

Blunge (bl»ndg), v. 1830. [app. echoic.] 
Pottery- To mix (clay, etc.) up with water. 

Blunger (bl2?-ndg9i). 1830. [f. prec.] An 
appliance for blunging; formerly a wooden in- 
strument, with a cross handle at the top; now 
an apparatus driven by power. 
fBlu’nket. 1440. [Pad. OF. blanquet.] A. 
adj. Grey, greyish blue -1783. B. sb. [sc, 
fcihric.) ?— Blanket sb. i. -1600. 

Blunt (bl»nt). ME. [?] A. adj. I. Dull; 
said orig. of the sight, whence of the percep- 
tions, etc. a. Not sharp ; without edge or point. 
(Now the leading literal sense. ) ME. b. transf. 
to the effect 1656. Also fig. ta. Barren, bare 
-1599. 4. Rude, unpolished (arch.) 1477. tb. 
Unfeeling, unsparing. Shaks. 5. Abrupt of 
speech or manner; plain-spoken; curt 1590. 

X. Ill can your blunter feelings guess the pain Camp- 
bell. a. If the yron be b. Eccles. x. xo. A b. pencil 
I7S3} hatchet 1885. b, A b. stroke Cowley. 5. By 
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his b. bearmg he will keepe bis word Hctu F, iv. vii. 
iSs. Hence Blu-ntish Blu-nt-ly -ness. 

B. 1 1 . A foil for fencing -1694. 2. A malce 

of needles 1833. 3 - Ready money 1812. 

Biiint, V. !vIE. [f. Blunt ^.] i. To dull, 
or make less sharp. Also intr, 3, To make 
dull (the feeUngs or faculties) 1597. 

1. Cupid now. .blunts the point of ev’ry dart Swift, 
X *B. not his Loue . By seeming cold Shaks. 

Blur (bl 5 i), sb. 1548. [Obscure.] I. A 
smear which partially obscures 1601. 3. Jig, 

A moral stain, a blemish 1 548. 3. An indistinct 
blurred appearance i860. 

I. He that clenses a blot with blotted fingers makes 
a greater blurre Quarles. 2, This b. to youth Shaks. 
Liter. 322. 3. The.. nebulous b. of Orion Emerson. 
Hence BlUTry a. 

Blur (bl»i), V. 1581. [See prec.] i. To 
obscure or siilly by smearing with ink, etc. b. 
intr. To make blurs 1622. 3. jf^. To stain, 
sully, blot, or blemish ; to disfigure, befoul 1593. 

3. To make indistinct or dim. Also fig, 1611. 

4. transf. To dim (the senses, etc.) 1620, 

t, A full paper blurred over with falsehoods Fuller. 

X Such an Act That blurres the grace and blush of 
Modestie Hatnl, iiu iv. 41. 3. One low light . . Blurr’d 
by the creeping mist Tennyson, 4. Feare.. blurres 
your senses 1620, 

Blurb (bl»ib). oiig.U’.S, 1924. [?] A pub- 
lisher’s commendatory advertisement of a book. 
Blurt (bl 5 jt), V. 1573. [app. echoic.] I* 
inir. To emit the breath eruptively from the 
mouth ; to snort in sleep. Also irans. with out. 
Now dial. 1611. ■fs. intr. To puff in scorn, 
to pooh -1654. Also trans. 3. irans, (usu. with 
out ] : To utter abruptly, or impulsively j to burst 
out with 1573- absol. Milt. 

X All the world will b. and scorn at us 1596. 3. To 
b. out the broad staring question of, Madam will you i 
marry me Goldsm, I 

Blurt (bl^Jt), sb, 1580. [f. the vb. : cf. | 
Blirt.] ti. An eruptive emission of breath 
from the mouth, esp, in contempt -1611. 3. 

An abrupt impulsive outburst 1865. 
fBlurt, int, 1592. [The yb.-stem used with- 
out const.] ' Pooh r ‘ a fig for ! ’ -1606. 

Blush (bit?/), V, Pa. t. and pple. Blushed, | 
blnsht. [ME. blusche, bloscke, blysche, app. i. a 
stem HlUsi- from root *blUs- ‘burn, glow, be i 
red*. Its history is obscure.] fi. intr. To j 
shine forth; also, to cast a glance, (in allit. ME. | 
poetry.) 3. intr. To become red in the face, | 
(usu, from shame or modesty) ; to colour up j 
1450. b. ira7is. To exhibit, make known by 
blushing. Chiefly 1592. c. To turn 
out of, by blushing 1636. 3. fig. To be ashamed 
1530. 4. transf. To become or be red, or ro- j 

seate 1679. 5. tra?is. To make red 1593. | 

X She changed coloure and blussyd as rudy as a 
rose Ld. Berners. b. He b. you Thanks Wint. T. 
IV. iv. 595, 3. I do not b. to own, that I am out of 

fashion Bolingbr. 5. Ne're returneth, To b. and 
beautifie the cheeke againe 2 Hen. VI, ill. ii 167, 
Hence Blu'sher. Blu'shingly adv. 

Blush (blz7j),jA (df.) ME. [f. thevb.] fl. 
A gleam -1661, a, A glance. Obs, exc. in 
at, on, etc. [thd) first b. ME. 3. A look, ap- 
pearance. Now dial, 1620. 4. The redden- 

ing of the face, caused by shame, modesty, etc. 
1593* 5 * transf. A rosy colour or glow; a flush 
of light or of colour 1590. 6. adj. Of the colour 
of a blush 1633. 

2, Vidimus. And that not..* at a b.*, posing by; 
but had a full sight Bp. Andrewes. 3. Without any 
b, of absurdity 1620, 4. Put off your Maiden Blushes 
Hen. V, V. ii, 253. Tojlut to the h , : to put to shame. 

5. Light’s last blushes ting’d the distant hills Lyttel- 
ton. Comb, b.-rose, a rose of a very delicate pink. 
Hence fBlu'shet, little blusher. B. Jons. Bltrsh- 
ftil tx. full of blushes ; blush-coloured, rosy. Blu'sh- 
fuhly adv., -ness. Blu*shless a. unblushing. 
Bltrshy a, blush-coloured ; suffused with blushes. 

Bluster (bl2?’st9r), v. [?Two vbs. Perh. 
echoic; in II., conn. w. Blow, Blast, etc.; cf. 
ON. bldstr^, 'blast, blowing, hissing'.] 

JI. The ME. vb. intr. To wander blindly or 
aimlessly. Cf. Blunder v, 3. 

H. The mod. vb. 1, intr. To blow boisterous- 
ly or with stormy violence : said of wind. Also 
said of water agitated by wind or flood 1530. 
Also fig. b. To blow about, dishevel {p^are) 

16 . . fa, intr. To breathe hard 1530. ts- 
trans. To utter with stormy violence and noise. 
Usu. with out or forth. -1604. 4. intr. To 


storm or rage boisterously; to hector 1494. b. 
trajis. To force, or drive, by blustering 1661. 

X When to land B. the winds and tides the self- 
same way Tennyson. 4. Boswell blustered, but no- 
thing co^d be got Johnson. Hence Blu'sterer, 
one who or that which blusters. Blu*steringly adv. 
Bluster (bl2?*stoj), sb. 1583, [f. prec. vb.] 
i. Boisterous blow'ing; a rough and stormy 
blast. Also fig. 2. The boisterous blast of a 

wind instrument, etc. 1724. 3. Boisterous in- 

flated talk 1704. 

T. The skies.. threaten present blusters Shaks. 3. 
Mirabeau has much more of b. ; a noisy, forward, un- 
resting man Carlyle. Hence Blu'sterous, -strous 
<*. boisterous, stormy; truculent. Blu'Stery^r. boister- 
ously blowing J noisily self-assertive. 
fBo, a. {fron.') [OE. b^gen^ bd, bd^ the stem 
being a Goth, ba-, OTeut. bo-, found in Gr. d/z- 
<po-, L. am-bo, etc.] The earlier word for Both. 
tBo, conf. ME. The common form of prec. 
used with and. 

Bo, boh (boa), int. ME. [Cf. L. ho-are, Gr. 
^od-eiv.] An exclam, to surprise or frighten. 

Phr. To say or cry ^bo*to a goose, (also occas.) a 
battledore to open one's mouth, speak. 

Boa (b^a'a). PI. boas (occas. in L. form 
boas). ME. [a. L. boa, of unkn. origin.] i. 
Zool. A genus of large non-venomous serpents 
native to tropical S. America, which kill their 
prey by constriction. Pop. any large serpent 
of similar habits, e.g. the Python of the Old 
World. 3. A snake-like coil of fur worn by 
ladies round the neck 1836. 

Boa-constrictor (b^u-a k^nstri *ktoj) . 1 809. 
[f, prec. 4* L. constrictor.'] A large Brazilian 
serpent of the genus Boa, erron. supposed by 
Linnaeus to be the largest species; pop., any 
great crushing snake, whether a Boa or a Py- 
i then. Also fig. 

I fig. A great logical boa constrictor 1848, 

^ II Boanerges (bdu^o'idgiz), proper name, 

' ME. [a. Gr. 0oav€fryis {Marhiii. 17), prob. repr. 

I Heb. Vniy regesh ‘ sons of thunder*.] The name 
given by Christ to the two sons of Zebedee. 
Hence, as a sing. (pi. -rr, -esses), a loud voci- 
ferous preacher or orator. 

Boanthropy (b^iaemjirdjpi). 1864. [f. Gr. 
0oau$pQmos.] A form of madness in which a 
man believes himself an ox (see Daniel iv. 33), 
Boar (booj). [Only in W Ger. : OE. bdr,^ on 
OTeut. type *bairo-z.] The male of the swine, 

I whether wild or tame (but uncastrated ). b. The 
flesh of the animal 1460. c. spec. Wild Boar : 

! usual name of the wild species [Sus Scrofa], 
ME. Ci.fig. applied to persons ME. 

Comb . : boar's ears (corruption of beards ears)', see 
Auricula; boar’s foot, a plant, Helleborusvindis, 

fBoar, V, 1528, [f. prec.] Of swine : To be 
in heat -1607. 

Board (bo^id), sb, [(i) OE. had hord'i 
‘board, plank, shield, ? table’, a Com. Teut. 
str. neut. sb. : — OTeut. *bord-o{m, repr. an 
Aryan ^bhrdhom, Skr. *brdham ; see Bred sb. 
(2) OE. had bord^ ‘border, rim, side, ship’s 
side', also a Com. Teut. sb., orig. str. masc., 
but also neut. OTeut. ^bord-oz side, border, 
rim. The two were associated and confused at 
an early date. (3) The W’Ger. bord^ masc. 

' border, edge, coast, ship, ship’s side adopted 
in Romanic, has, as F. bord, reacted on the 
Eng.] I. A board of wood, etc. [OE. bard^.) 
I, A piece of timber sawn thin, usually rect- 
angular, and of greater length than breadth; a 
thin plank. (A board is thinner than a plank, \ 
and is generally less than 2^ inches in thick- 
ness.) b. spec, in pt. The stage of a theatre. 
Cf. Stage. 1779. a, A tablet, e.g. a black h., 
paste b,, spring-b,, notice-b., etc. ME. b. spec. 
One on which games are played, as chess-b., 
backgammon-b., etc.; also the frame used for 
scoring at cribbage. Oitenfig. 1474- 3* A kind 

of thick stiff paper, formed by pasting or squeez- 
ing layers of paper together, as pasteboard, card- 
board, mill-'b., etc. 4 . Bookbindmg. Pieces of 
strong pasteboard covered with paper and used 
for the covers of books. So In cloth boards : in 
boards covered with cloth. 1533. 

*. Ships are but boords Merck. V. 1. iii. 32. b. To 
go upon the boards Garrick. ^ a. b. To keep one*s 
name on the hoards ; to remain a member of a college 
(at Cambridge). There is scarce any thing but pawns 
left upon the b. Clarendon, 4. The bookseller., had 
not one in boards Lockhart, 


n. A table. [Cf. ON. bor^.] t r . gen. A tabic 
-1470. a. spec. A table used for meals; now, 
always, one spread for a repast. Chiefly poei . ; 
but see Bed i. ME. 3. transf. Food served 
at the table ; daily meals provided according to 
stipulation; the supply of daily provisions, en- 
tertainmenL Often joined with led or lodging. 
ME. 4. A table at which a council is held ; 
hence a council-meeting 1575. b. Hence ; The 
persons who meet at a council-table, as B. of 
Control, B. of Trade, B. of Guardians, etc. 1613. 
5. Any piece of furniture resembling a table, as 
sideboard a side table ME. 

I. Above b. ; open, openly ; cf. 1 , 2b, and see Above- 
board. To sweep ike b. (at cards) : to take all the 
cards, to pocket the stakes. 2. f God’s b. ; the Com- 
munion table in a church Fful ofte tyme he hadde 
the bord bigonne {Le. taken precedence at table) 
Chaucer. 3. He payth for hys borde wykely xxd. 
Marc, Paston, 4. b, ‘ Bow to the b.,’ said Bumble. 
Oliver seeing no b. hut the table, fortunately bowed 
to that Dickens. 

tm. [OE. bord^f] A shield --1535. 

' IV. [ OE. bord - ; lost in ME. and replaced by 
F. bord.] A hem, an edge, a coast, Obs. exc. 

, in seaboard. OE. 

I V. A ship's side. [OE. bord ^ ; reinforced by 
i OF. bord.] i. Naut. The side of a ship. (See 
I Aboard.) Now only in phrases, as over {the) 
b., weather-b., etc. OE. fa. (poet, in OE.) A 
ship -ME. 3. Naut. Sideward direction (in 
reference to the ship’s course) ; the course of a 
ship when tacldng. Cf. TacK. 1533. 

I. They came within b. Malory. By ike h . : (down) 
by the ship's side, overboard, as To slip by the b. To 
come, go, etc. ly the b, ; to fall overboard, to go for 
good and all. To try by ike h . : to try boarding. Also 
fig. On b. : on one side, close alongside {of a ship or 
f shore); also zsprep,, short for on b. of Also, in com- 
[ mon use: On or in a ship, boat, etc, ; into or on to a 
‘ ship. (Ellipt. for on. skip.b.) Also transf (in U.S.). 

I In or into a railway train, tram-car, etc. To lay {a 
\ skip) OK b. : to place one’s own ship alongside of (It). 

I To run on b. (of), to fall on b. {of)\ hi. to run 
against, fall foul of{g. ship) ; >%•. to make an attack, 
fall, upon (a person or thing). B. on b., (corruptly) 
b. and b., b.$yb.\ side by side. \pu b. is app. an ex- 
pansion of Aboard, taken from Fr. d ford, short for 
aubord du vaisseau, in which bord ‘ ship’s side ’ comes 
to be equal to 'ship ’ itself.] 3, TV make boards', to 
tack. To make short boards : to tack frequently. 
Comb.', b.-measure, superficial measure applied 
to boards ; •money = Board-wages ; -nail, a spike 
or large brad ; •rule, a scale for finding the superficial 
area of a b. without calculation. 

Board (b 5 »id), v. 1460. [f, prec. sb. ; cf, 
Abord and F. border.] i, irans. a. To come 
close up to or alongside (a ship), usually for the 
purpose of attacking, b. In later use. To go on 
board of or enter (a ship), usually in a hostile 
manner. Also absol. (in sense b.) 1494. a. 
trans. To go on board of 1 597. transf. (in U . S.) 
To enter (a railway train, etc.) ; to enter in a 
hostile way 1879. Z.fig. To approach, address, 
assail; to make advances to. Cf. ACCOST. 1547. 
4. intr. Ot a ship : To tack 1627. ts* trans. 
To border on; intr. to lie close by -1636. 6. 

To cover or furnish with boards 1530. 7. To 

provide with daily meals ; now generally to pro- 
vide with both food and lodging at a fixed rate 
1599. 8. intr. To be supplied with food, or 

food and lodging, at a fixed rate; to live with a 
family as one of its members for a stipulated 
charge 1556. 9. causal. To place at board. 

Also with out. 1655. 

t. b. In boarding the San Nicholas., we lost about 
seven killed Nelson. 6 . The floors were roughly 
boarded over Howells, To have books boarded 
Buckle. 8 . He had engaged to b. with the family 
W. Irving. Hence BoaTdable a, that can be 
boarded, as a ship ; fig. approachable. (Diets.) 

Boarder (boa’jdai). 1530. [f. Board v.] 
i. One who has his food, or food and lodging 
at the house of another, or lives with a family 
as one of its members, at a fixed rate. spec. A 
boy who boards and lodges at a school. a. 
One who boards an enemy’s ship 1769. 
Boa*rdmg» vbl, sb. 1546* U- Board v. + 
-ingL] I. Naut. The action of coming close 
up to, or of entering (a ship), usually m a hos- 
tile manner. 2. The action of covering with 
boards; boards collectively, a structure of boards 
1552. 3. Currying. The treatment of leather 

with a graining-board 1870. 

Comb.', b.^hotise, one in which persons board; 
•out, the obtaining of stated meals at another per- 
son's house; the placing of destitute children in 
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families where they are treated as tnemters ; -school, 
one in which pupils are boarded as uell as taag^.t. 
tBc^*rd-schcx)L i. A boardmg-schcoi 
1740. a. A school under the management of a 
School-board, as established by the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. Also atirz5, -1903. 
Boa-rd-wages, board wages. 1539. 
Wages allowed to servants to keep themselves 
in vxtual. 

Boar-fi^ 1836. A fish {Capros 

aper, Zem afer) akin to the Mackerel, Imving a 
turned-up snout, 

Boarisb ^Doa-riJ), a. 1550. [f. Boar sk": 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling, a boar ; sensual ; 
cruel. (Formerly often confused with bjorisk.) 

A grosse and bon^ opinion Milt. Hence BoaT- 
ish-ly adv.t -ness. 

Bc^t (bJast , sb. [ME. bosi sb., of unkn. 
origin.] fi. Loud noise of the voice, outcry. 
m£ only. to. Speakingbig, menace -1637, 3. 
Proud or vain-glonous speech ; vaunt, brag ME. 
tb. Pomp, vain-glory -1440. 4, * A cause of 

boasting, an occasion of pride, the thing boasted ' 
(J.) 1593. 

4. It is my b., that I was the first Minister who 
looked for it [merit] W. Pitt. Hence Boa'Stful a. 
full of boasting; given to boasting. Boa*stfui-ly 
ui&v,.ness. fBoa’stive «. (mj^) boastful. Boa*st« 
less d. {rare). 

Boast (b^ast), [IVEE. bosien, of unkn. 
ongin.] ti. To threaten, znir, and brans. 
--1756. 2. intr. To vaunt; to brag of, about, 

glory in ME. Also rtfi. ME. 3. tram. To 
extol; to brag of ME. 4. To display vainglori- 
ously or proudly (arch.) 1590. 5. To pos- 

sess as a thing to be proud of 1697. 

a. B. not thy selfe of to morrow Prov. xxviL i. 3. 
Who boast 'st release from hell Milt. P. R. i. 41^ We 
. .but b. we know Pope. 4. Would steer too nigh the 
Sands, to b. hb Wit Dryden. Hence Boa*sted 
ppl.a. vaunted, Boa*sterb one who Boasts. 
Boa*stingly adv. 

Boa^ 1833. [?] I* Masonry. To pare 
stone with a broad cmsel and malleL 3. Sculp- 
ture. To shape roughly before putting in detaib. 
Hence Boa'ster^, a broad chisel for boasting. 
Boat (bJat). [OE. bat, app. f. OTeut.^^tztVr?-, 
found also in ON. bdU From OE. bdt, adopted 
m ON. as bdi-r^ the word prob. passed into LG. 
and Du. as bbt, boot.'] i. A small open vessel, 
usually propelled by oars, though sometimes by 
a sail, b. Extended to fishing vessels, mail 
packets, and small steamers. (Sometimes also 
to large ocean steamers.) 1571. 3. A vessel or 
utensil like a boat in shape, as a saucc'^b,, an 
incense-b. 1684. 

X, To hazard our Hues in one small B. 1 ffen. VT^ 
IV. vi. 33, White Star Line the Boats are uniform 
and vary little in point of speed 1880, 

Phrases. To take b . : to embark in a b. To be in 
the same b. (fig.) : to be in the same case. To sail in 
the same b, (fig.) : to act together. 

Comb. : b.-cloak, a large cloak worn bjr officers on 
duty at sea ; -hook, an iron hook and spike fixed at 
the end of a pole, used in pulling a boat towards, or 
pushing it off from, any fixed object; -house, a house 
communicating with the water, in which boats are 
kept; -insect, the Boat-fly; -shell, the genus Cymha 
of molluscs; -sHde, a double inclined plane (with 
rollers) over which a boat may be drawn, thus avoid- 
ing the lock; -tail, a ^enus of birds, Quiscalina! ; 
-train, a railway train timed to meet a b. 
Boat(b^Qt),z», 1610. [f.prec.sb,] I. To 
place, or carry, in a boat 1613. +*• To 
take boat 1610. 3. To go in a boat, to row ; 

to conduct a freight-boat (U.S.) 1673. 

_ I. To h the oars, is to cease rowing and lay the oars 
in the boat Smyth, 3. We boated to Antwerp Ray. ' 
Hence Boa*table/r, navigable hy boat (Orig. U.S.) 
Boa*tag^ carriage by boat ; a charge paid on such 
carriage; fboats, eta collectively. Boa’ter, a canal- 
boat man. ; one who boats for pleasure ; a hard straw 
hat worn by men. 

Boa-t-bilL 1776. [See Bill sbf] A genus 
of birds (Cancroma) belonging to the Heron 
tribe; esp. C. cochlearia» so called from the 
shape of its bill. 

Boa*t-fly, 1753. A water-bug (^Notonecta 
glauca), whose body resembles a boat. 

Boatful (boa’tful). PL 1 x>atfuls» formerly 
boatsM. 1652. [f. BoattA+-ful.J The quan- 
tity or number which fills a boat. 

Boating (bffu’tig), •vbl. sb. (and ppl, a.) 
1610, [f. Boat sb. and v.) fi. Boats collec- 
tively. Cf. shipping. 1610, 3. The action of 

going by boat, or of rowing ; now esp. rowing I 


f as an amusement 1783. Also aiirib. ^ ts- A 
punisnment m anciCnt Persia, in which the 
offtnder was tied in a boat, and left to perish 
17 ^ 3 * 4- PP^- Addicted to boating 18S4. 

f Boa-tdon. 1646. [f, L. hoareP\ Bellowing. 
fToj assist this mugiency or b. Sir T. Brow n'e. 

Boatman (b^j'tmsen). 1513. I. A man who 
manages a boat. s. ~Bo.at-fly, 1841. Hence 
Boa*tmanship, the art of managing a boat. 
tBoa’tsman. 1549. i- A boatswain -1622. 

3. = Boatman I. -1684. 

Boatswain (b^a*tsw /in, usu. bd’j -s’n). 1450. 
i. Bo.i^t -f Swain, a. ON. sveinn boy, serv ant. ; 
I, An officer in a ship who has charge of the 
sails, rigging, etc., and whose duty it is to sum- 
mon the men to their duties wdth a whistle. 2. 
The Arctic Skua (Cataractes parasiticus) 1835. 

Comb. : boatswain^s-mate, a boatswain’s deputy 
or assistant; b.-bird, a tropical bird {Phaeton sfhe- 
reus) S3 called from its whistle. 

Boa't-woman. 1843. A woman who man- 

^ob (b^b), ME. [?] I. A bunch or 
cluster, north. StiU Sc. for a nosegay, fa. A 
rounded mass at the end of a rod, etc. ; a knob 
-1659. spec. The weight on a pendulum, a 
plumb-line, the arm of a steelyard (dial.) ; a 
beam, etc. in a pumping engine (dial.). 1752. 
ts. A pendant; an ear-drop -1773. 4- A knot 

or bunch of hair ; also, a short bunch or curl ; 
cf. bob-curl. Often short for b.-pemke, -peri- 
wig, -wig, a wig having the bottom locks turned 
up into bobs or short curls. 1685. 5. A horse’s 
tail docked short 1711. 6. A knob, knot, or 

bunch of coloured ribbons; a weight on the tail 
of a kite 1761. 7. A bunch of lob-worms threaded 
on worsted, used to catch eels 1660. 8. A knob- 
like body 1615. tg- a- The larva of a beetle 
used as bait for fish. b. A beetle : chiefly in 
comb. , as black-b., blind-o. (also fig.) -1792. 10. 
The refrain of a song (?as if a pendant to each 
stanza) 1606, 

3. My cousin Con's neddaces, bobs, and all Goldsm. 

4. A decent powdered doctor’s b. Mar. Edgeworth. 
10. To bear a h . : to join in the chorus. 

Comb.', b.-curl,? a short curl like a tassel; -jerom, 
a hob-wig ; -pendulum, -balance, one with a b, or 
bobs; -periwig, -peruke, -wig; see 4. 
fBob, sb? 1528. [f. Bob A trick ; a 

bitter jest -1682. 

Bob (bpb), sh.^ 1571. [f. Bob t/.S] fi. A 
blow with the fist -1721. js^fig, A rap; often 
a bitter jibe -1734, 3- A tap 1611. 

I>ry b.i a blow that does not break the skin (lit. 

Bob (bpb), sb.^ 1550. [f. Bob 1. An 
act of bobbing. s. Sc. name of some dances 
1550. 3. A curtsy 1825, 

!^b (b^b), sb.5 1671. [perh. conn. w. Bob 
Bell-ringing. A term for certain changes 
in the working of the methods by which long 
peals of changes are produced. (See Grove 
Diet. Music S.V. Change.) 

Bob (b^b), sb.^ 1879. An apparatus for 
polishing burnished metal surfaces, consisting 
of a disc or discs of leather or cloth, revolving 
rapidly on a spindle. 

Bob (bpb), sb."l 1721. A pet form of Robert. 
Hence, perh, dry-bob, a boy (at Eton) who 
takes to land-sports; wet-b., one who takes to 
boating; ligbt-b., a soldier of the light in- 
fantry, etc. 

sb.^ slang. 1812. [?] A shilling. 
Bob, a. 1709. \Bob in bobtail taken as an 
adj. ; cf. Bobbish.] i. Cut short (as a horse’s 
tail), ti, slang. ? Lively, 'nice’ 1721. 
fBob, v? [ME. bobben, a. OF. bober to be- 
fool.] I. ’To make a fool of, deceive, cheat 
-1725. b. To take by deception Otk, v, i. 16. 
3. To mock, flout. ME. only. 

I. To h. {out) of I to cheat (out) of; Yoush^ not h. 
vs out of our melody Tr, 4* Cr. iii. i. 75. 

Bob (b^b), v.^ [ME. boben, bohhen ; perh. 
echoic.] ti- To buffet --1605. strike 

with anything knobbed ME. 3. To rap or tap 
1745* 4* To cause to rap or bounce against, 

at, etc. 1612, 

Bob (bpb), z >.3 ?ME. [App. ecboic, express- j 
ing short jerking or rebounding motion.] i, I 
intr. To move up and down; hence, to dance; 
to move to and fro. a. intr. To move up or 
down with a bob or slight jerk; spec, to curtsy. 


With cognate obj.. To b. a curtsy 1794. 3. 

^ra^^s. To move (a thing) up or down with a 
slight jerk. Cf. Bob 4. 1685, 

I. A postilion . . bobbing up and down cn the eff- 
horse Hawthorne. To A for apples, cherries, etc. : 
to snatch with the mouth at^ apples, etc, floating on 
water, or dangling from a string. 2 The end ot the 
pole bobbed up and struck me Comb, b.-fiy, 

in angling, a second artificial fly that bobs on the 
water, to indicate the position of the end-fly. 

Bob (.bpb), 1614. [f. Bob sb.'^ 7.] intr. 

To fish (for eels) with a bob. Alsoy^. 

BobjZ'.o 1822. [BOB.y^.15.] \.trans.To 
dock (a horse’s tail), s. To cut (the hair) short 
so that it hangs level above the shoulders 1918. 

Bob (bpb), adv. 1673. The stem of Bob 
or 2, used to denote sudden action. 

||Bobac (b(?u*bak). 1774. [Pol.] A burrow- 
i::g squirrel, the Polish Marmot, var. Boback. 
Bobadil (b^*badil). 1771. A thrasonical 
character in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in Hum, ; 
hence, a braggart who pretends to prowess. 
Hence Bobadi'lian, Bo'badilish adjs., -ism, 
tBoba*nce. ME. [a. OF.] Boasting -1534. 
Bobbed (bpbd), a. 1658. [f.BoB .jA^-b-ED-.] 
Furnishedwitha BoB(in varioussenses) ; formed 
into a bob; cut short. 

Bobber (b^-bsi). 1837. [f. Bob z/.s, 4 + 
-ER 1 .] I. He who or that which bobs up and 
down or in and out ; spec, a float used in angling, 
also the bob-fiy. 3. One who bobs for eels 1882. 
3. dial, and slang. A mate or chum i860. 
Bobbery (b^?*b3ri). slang. 1816. [Anglo- 
Ind. repr. Hindi Bap O father !, an exclam, 
of surprise or grief.] Noisy disturbance, row. 
Bobbin (b^^'bin), sh. 1530. [a. F. bobme, 
of unkn. origin.] i. An article round which 
thread or yarn is wound, for use as required, in 
w'eaving, sewing, etc. a. A small pin of wood, 
with a notch, used in lace-making, b. A wooden 
or metal cylinder, perforated so as to revolve 
on a spindle, having a flange at one or both 
ends, used in the processes of spinning, warp- 
ing, weaving, etc. c. A small spool, placed 
within the shuttle, in some sewing machines, 
d. An ordinary reel or spool, e. A reel round 
which wire is coiled in electrical instruments 
1870. 2. A fine cord or narrow braid in haber- 
dashery 1578. 3. A rounded piece of wood 

attached to a latch-string 1820. 

Comb.: b.-lace, lace made on apillowr with bobbins; 
-winder, a contrivance for winding thread, etc. on a 
b. Hence Bo'bbin v. to wind on bobbins. 

Bobbinet, var. of Bobbin-net. 
Bo«bbing,z/^/.j^. 1526. [f. BoBz;. + -iNGk] 
I. Beating, striking ; also fig. giving a rap. (See 
Bob 2.) 2. Movement up and down, etc.; 

dancing, curtsying. (See Bob v.^) 1776. 3. 

Fishing for eels with a^bob 1653. 

Bobbin-net, bobbinet (bp-bin, ne t, bp-bi- 
net). 1832. [f. Bobbin + Net.] A kind of 
machine-made cotton-net, originally imitating 
bobbin-lace. 

Bobbisb (bp-bij), a. dial, and slang. 1813. 
[Cf. Bob a., Bob v.^'] Well; in good spirits. 
Hence Bo’bbishly adv. 

Bobby (bp’bi), sb. 1. Pet form of Bob. (See 
Bob sbP) 3. [Hence, after Mr. (later Sir) Robert 
Peel, who introduced the new Police Act in 
1828.] A slang nickname for a policeman. See 
I also PEELER. 1851. 

Bob-cberry. A children's game; see Bob 
v,^ I (quots.). 

fBobet, sb. ME. [f. Bob or ; cf. 
buffet.'] A cuff -1530. 

Bobolink (bp-b< 5 fliqk). Also boblincoln, 
etc, 1796, [app. Bob Lincoln, or Bob d Lincoln, 
echoic of the bird’s call,] A North American 
singing-bird (DoUchonyx oryzivortts). Called 
also Reed-bird and Rice-bird. 

Bob-sled, Bob-sleigh. 1848. A sled or 
sleigh, made of two short sleds or sleighs coupled 
together; used in drawing logs, etc, (U.S.) 
Now also a long sleigh used in Alpine sport by 
a * crew ' of tobogganers. 

Bobstay. 1758. [f. Bob (? sense) + Stay sb.] 
Naut, A rope used to draw down the bowsprit 
of a ship and keep it steady. Also atirib. 
Bob-tail. 1577. [f. Bob sb.'i- 4 Tail.] A. 
Two words (bp -b te*^*!) : The tail (of a horse) 
cut short. B. attrib. (bp‘bt<?‘l). Having a bob- 
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tail 1605. C. sb. (b?'bt£‘l). i. [sc. horse, or 
dcz-' it'jS. tb. All arrow ‘big toward the 
hede’. Ascham. fa. A contemptible 
fellow 1619. 3.^rc!/Ar/. Tag-rag and bob-tail, 

or tag, rag, and bob-iaiT, the rabble 1659* 
Bobtail vb^7*bt^d', z?. 1577, [f. prec.] To 
dock the tail of; fig. to curtail. Hence Bob- 
tailed "\ith tail cut short. 

Bob-white (b|?'bihwoit). 1864. The com- 
mon partridge of N. America {Odontopkonis 
Virginianus), so called from its note. 

Bob-wig ; see Bob 4. 

Boc, boc-land, etc. ; see Book sh. 
llBocage. 1644. [F. bocag2 (bt^ka-g) OF. 
hoscage.\ Woodland; var. of BOSCAGE. 

|] Bocal (bi7ka*l, bua-kal). 1847. [mod.F. and j 
Sp.] glass bottle or jar with a short wide j 
neck. (Diets.) | 

Bocardo, bokardo (b^kaud.:?). 1509. 1 . 1 
Logic. A mnemonic word, representing a mood | 
of the third syllogistic figure inwhichaparticular ' 
negative major premiss (O), and a universal 
affirmative minor (A), give a particular negative 
conclusion (O). fst. The name of the prison 
in the old North Gate of the city of Oxford, 
pulled down in 1771. ts- A prison -1709. 

I. B.j which . was the opprobrium of the scholastic 
system of reduction Sir W. Hamilton, 2. Weehaue 
set Dunce [Duns Scotus] in B. 1535. 

j^casin (b^'kasin). 1485. [a. Sp. hocaci^ a. 
Turk- Ughdsl cotton cloth.] A fine buckram. 
IjBocca (b^?-kka, b^*ka). 1799. [It.; = 

‘mouth’.] 1. A circular opening in a glass- 
furnace, through which the melting-pots are in- 
serted and withdrawn. 2. The mouth of a 
volcano 1881. 

jlBoccarella (bt?kkare*lla, bpkareda). 1799. 
[dim. of prec.] A smaller opening on each side 
of the bocca in a glass-furnace. 

(jBoche (b^?J). 1914. [Fr. slang, = rascal, 
German, of unc. etym.] French soldiers’ name ^ 
for ; German. 

Bock, bock-land, etc. ; see Book sh, 
fBo'ckerel, bO’Ckeret. 1653. [?] Names 
of the male and female of a long-winged hawk. 
Bockey(b^‘ki). i860. [?dim.ofDu. 

A bowl made from a gourd. (New York.) 
Booking (bp*kig). 1759. [f. Becking in 
Essex.] A coarse woollen drugget or baize. 
tBo'Cstaff, -stave. [OE. bScstmf. Cf. Goth. 
^idkastafs, i. hok hook-^staf- staff, letter, orig. 

‘ beech-staff’ ; but see Book. R^laced in 13th 
c. by Utter. Cf. Ger. huchstabe. \ A letter (of 
the alphabet). 

Bodd- ; see Bod-. 

Bode (b^Jnd), [Com. Tent. : OE. hoda 
OTeut. *bodon-, f. bod- stem of beudan \ see 
next.] One who proclaims; a herald, a mes- 
senger. Resuscitated from 12th c, by some 
recent writers on OE. history. 

Bode (b/?ud), sb.^ [Com. Tent. : OE. bodi— 
OTeut. ^gabodo{m, f. bod- pa. ppl. stem of 
beudan', see Bid ti. Behest -ME. fa. 
Message -1637. fa. Premonition, omen -1632. 
4, Foreboding (arch.) 1587. 5. A bid. Still 

in n. dial. MK 

fBode, ME. [? aphet. f. Abode.] Biding, 
tarrying, delay. But b. : without delay. “I 593 - 
Bode (b^ad), V, [OE. bodian, f. boda messen- 
ger.] ti. To proclaim; absol. to preach (the 
gospel) -ME. ta. To decree, command (a 
person) that -ME. 3» To announce before- 
hand, predict, presage {arch.) OE. ^ 4. Of 

things : To portend ME. ; esp. (with well or 
iU) To give good or bad promise 1700, 5. To 

forebode (usu. evil) 1740. 

3, There are croakers in every country, always 
boding its ruin Franklin. 4. This boades some strange 
erruption to our State HamUi, i. 69. tIenceBo*der, 
one who or that which bodes. Bo'dingly adv, var. 
tBo’den. 

Bode = behoved, pa. t. of Bus v. 

Bodeful (b^u-dfnl), a, 1813. [mod.; f. 
Bode + -ful.] Full of presage, ominous. 

II Bodega (b<?drgh). 1876. [Sp. L., a. Gr. 
awo^jJ^c?;.] A wine-shop in Spain; adopted as 
a name for a cellar or shop for the sale of wines 
only. 

Bodement (b^wdment). 1605. [f. Bodez'.^ 
+-MENT.] I. An omen, presage. a. Fore- 


boding 1642. 3. Prediction, prognostication 

1826. 

2. Bodements sweet of immortality Coleridge, 

Bo-den, ///. a 6V. Also bodin, ME. [’] 
ti. Accoutred, armed. See Feir. -1828. 2. 

Fitted out. prepared; dressed. Usu. w-ith well 
or ill. ME. 

I. Bodin in effeir of war Scott. 

;^-deword. Now^ n. dial. ME. [f. Bode 
A^."] 1 1. Behest. ME. only. fa. "Message 

-1700. 3. Presage 1832 
Bodge, sb^ 1589. [f. Bodge v, ; cf. Botch 
j 3 . 2 ] a clumsy patch ; a botched piece of work. 
Now dial. 

fBodge, sh.^ A measure of oats ; app. about 
half a peck. B. JONS. 

Bodge, V. 1552. [Altered f. Botch v. ; cf. 
grudge from grufeh.'] To patch clumsily. Now 
dial. Hence Bo’dger k 
Bo-dger2. [?= Badger ?A 

pedlar. Now dial. 

Bodice (bp*dis). 1566. [var. of bodies (see 
Body II. 2), retaining the old sound of final -j'.] 

1. Formerly, An inner garment for the upper 
part of the body, strengthened with whalebone; 
a corset, stays ; freq. called a pair of bodies 
{bodice) ~ * a pair of stays ' 1618. Also Jig. a. 
The upper part of a woman’s dress, a tight- 
fitting outer vest (cf. Body .sb .) ; also, an inner 
vest worn over the stays. Also atirib. 

I. A pair of new blewish Bodice 1706. 2. Nothing 

but her vpper bodies Fletcher. 

Bodied (hgdid), ppl. a. 1547. [f. BoDy + 
-ED.] I. Having a body or trunk; usu. in 
comb., as big-b., etc. b. Having substance, 1 
strength, etc. i6ri. 2. Made corporeal or 
matenal; embodied 1646. 

1. Ill-fac’d, worse b., shapelesse euery where Com. 
Err, IV. ii. 2a 2. Dike the b. heaven in clearness 
Browning. 

fBo-dikin, Bodikie. Also bodkin. 1598. 
[dim. of Body.] i. A diminutive body, a par- 
ticle 1668. 2. (God's, ods) bodikinsJ bodkins! \ 

{bodlikzns/) An oath ; God’s dear body ! -1753. ' 
Bodiless (b^-diles), a. ME. [f. Bodyh- | 
-LESS.] I. Having no body; incorporeal, un- I 
substantial. ^ 2. Wanting the trank 1587. 

^ 1. This Bodilesse Creation extasie Is very cunning 
in Hamt. iii. iv. 138. 

Bo'dilize, v. nonce-wd, [after spiritualize.'] 
To make material. Southey. 

Bodily (b^?*dni),«. ME. [£ Body + -ly 1 ] 
fi. Of the nature of body; corporeal, physical ; 
as opp. to spiritual -1674. 2. Of or belonging 
to the body or physical nature of man ME. -j-b . 
Real, actual Cor. i. ii. 5. t3. Solid; of or per- 

taining to a solid -1601. 

2. The fear of corporeall hurt, which we call B, 

FearlHowsEs. t^. = Corporal Oath. Hence 

Bo-diliness. 

Bodily (bp'dni), ME. [f. as prec.] -fi. 
In the manner of, or with regard to, the body; 
(often = ‘ unspirituaUy ’) -1685. 2. In the flesh ; 

in person 1440, 3. transf, * Body and all’ ; all 
together, in one mass, as a whole 1793. 

2. Christ. .b. present 1640. 3. A portrait - .cut out 
b. from the walls 1877. 

Bodken, -kin, obs. vars. of Baudekin. 
Bodkin (bp-dkin). ME. [?] f I. A short 

pointed weapon; a dagger, lancet, etc. -1657. 

2. A small pointed instrument used for piercing 

holes in cloth, etc, 1440. 3. A long pin used 

by women to fasten up the hair 1580, 4. An 

instrument with a knobbed point, having a large 
eye, for drawing tape or cord through a hem, 
loops, etc. 1714. 5. Printing. An awl-like tool 
used to pick out letters from set-up type 1846. 
6. transf. (coUog.) A person wedged in between 
two others where there is room for two only; 
esp. in To ride or sit b. 1798. 

I X. When he himselfe might his Quietus make With 
a bare B. Haml. 111. i. 76. 6. While the pressed b., 

punched and squeezed to death, Sweats in the mid- 
most place 1798. Hence Bo'dkin, Bo’dkinize v. 
to squeeze in as a b. (sense 6). 

Bodkin {Ods bodkins l\ var. of BoDIKIN. 
Bodkin, bodkin-work, var. of Baudekin. 
Bodle (b^'dlV 1650. [? f. a mint-master 
BothwelL] A Scotch copper coin = one-sixth 
of an English penny; the smallest coin. 

Not that I cared a brass b. for his benison Scott. 

Bodleian (bpdlf-an, bp-dliian). 1663. [f. 
Sir Thomas BodUy, who in 1597 refounded the 


Library.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Sir T. Bod- 
ley or the Library bearing his name. B. quasf- 
sb. The Oxford University Library; also col- 
loquially called Bodley, Also Jig. and transf. 
f Bo*drag(e. 1537. [prob. Ir. ; cf. buaid- 
kreadh molestation.] A hostile incursion -1596. 
Body (hf7-di). [OE. bodig neut.] I. i. The 
physical or material frame of man or of any 
animal; the whole material organism, (In Biol. 
occas. used of plants.). 2. Short for ‘dead 
body’, corpse ME. 3. Used symbolically of 
the bread in the sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per IriE. 

I. He shold come fyght with hym h. for b. Canton. 
Difficult to keep b. and soul together {mod.). 2. The 
lyon stode by the b, i Kings xiii. 24. 

n. I. The main portion of the animal frame; 
the trunk OE. b- The main stem, trunk, stock 
of a plant or tree 1523. Also fg. 2. The part 
of a dress which covers the body; also the part 
of a woman’s dress above the waist, as dist. 
from the loose skirt 1585. 3. The main, central, 
or principal part OE. b. Naut. The hull of a 
ship; vanous sections of this 1691. 4. The 

main portion of a collection or company; the 
majority: the bulk of anything 1599. tfi. A 
retort. (With some reference to spirit.) -1800. 
6. Type-fotmding. The breadth of the shank 
of the type, as opp. to its thickness; hence, 
size of type 1824. 

I. All heade and veri Ktel b. 1600. Phr. The B. of 
Christ {fg-.) : the Church of which Christ is the bead. 
3. The b. of a land Shaks., of a tree De Foe, of true re- 
ligion Burke. 4, The b. ofa discourse FBtch Ado i. 
i, 287, the Empire 1678. 

in.^ Personal being, individual. i. The 
material being of man, taken for the whole; the 
person. Chiefly legal. ME. 2. An individual, 
of either sex. (Now familiar, with a tinge of 
compassion.) ME 

I. A vvarrant . . to bring without delay the h. of the 
same prisoner 1652. Heir of ike b. ; an heir who is a 
direct descendant, 2. It shall be given away to some 
poor b. Walton. 

IV. I. Law. An artificial ‘person* created by 

law; a corporation. Always with defining adj., 
as b. corporate, etc. 1461. 2. A society, asso- 

ciation, league, fraternity 1689. 3. An organized 
collection of fighting men; a force. (The most 
general term so applied.) 1597. 4. (loosely) 

A collective mass of persons or things 1593. 5. 
A pandect (cf. L. corpus juris) ; a textbook 1593. 

X. The king is a b. politick, for that a b. politique 
never dieth Milt. (B. politic means also an ‘organ- 
ized society ’,) The b. politic : the nation in its 
corporate character; the state. (Orig. with reference 
to the headship of the sovereign.) 3. A b. of horse 
1769. 4. The entire h. of the Scripture Hooker. A 
h. of opinion {mod,). 5. A b. of laws Bentley, 

V. Transferred to matter generally. i. A 

material thing ME. 2. Geom. A solid X570. 

3. Amount; bulk; quantity 1650. 4. Chem. 

and Min. Any kind of ‘substance’, simple or 
compound, solid, liquid, or gaseous 1594. 5. 

abstractly. Matter 1668. t6* Reality, as opp. 

to shadow, etc. -1702. 7. Substance or sub- 

stantial quality 1645. Also fg, 8. Funda- 
mental constituent 17S7. T9. Metapk. An 

entity; an agent or cause of phenomena -1660. 

X. Heavenly bodies : nozu, the masses of matter that 
exist away from the earth, the sun, moon, planets, 
comets, etc. orig. the seven ‘ bodies celestiar of the 
astro-alchemists, viz. the sun, moon, and five old 
planets, to which answered seven ancient metals, 
called ‘the seven bodies terrestrial*. A b...may be 
defined, the external cause to which we ascribe our 
sensations Mill. 3. Ab.ofjgneousrock Murchison, 
of air Huxley. 4, Crystallized bodies, such as nitre 
Brewster. Shnple bodies' the chemical elements; 
Compound bodies', the substances formed by their 
combination. 6. The verie Age and Bodie of the 
Time Haml. 111. ii. 26. 9. Night and Day are bodies 
1660. Voice is a B., for it maketh that which is heard ; 
in a word, whatsoever is, is a B. and a Subject Stanley. 

Comb. ; b.-Cbamber, the outer and largest chamber 
of a shell occupied by the b. of the animal; -cloth, a 
cloth to cover horses, etc. ; -coat, one fitting closely 
to the body, fa dress-coat ; -colour, a colour that 
has b., as opp, to a tint or wash; a colour rendered 
opaque by the addition of white ; -hoop, one secur- 
ing the arris pieces of a made mast ; -lifter = body- 
snatcher; b.-line bowling {Cricket), fast bowling 
delivered persistently on the leg side; -louse, a 
species of louse {Pediculus corporis) which infests 
the body of the uncleanly; -plan, in Shipbuilding, 
an end elevation of a ship, showing the breadth, contour 
of the sides, timbers, etc.; -snatcher, one who 
secretly disinters dead bodies for the purpose of dis- 
section; -tube, the main tube forming the body of an 
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organ-pipe ; -whorl, the last and largest whorl of a 
shell, containing the b, of the mollusc. 

Body (bf*di),». 1449- [f.prec,] irans. I. 
To furnish with a body; to embody. t2. To 
give body to (lit and /^.) -'1657. ts. To draw 
up or form (troops, etc.) into a body. (Also 
inir, for rejf,) -1653. 

Phr. Ta b, forth : to represent to oneself asjn bodily 
form ; to exhibit in outward reality ; to typify. 

Body-guard (b^’difga'id). 1735. [cf. F. 
garde du corps. ] i • A guard for the person {esp. 
of a sovereign) ; a retinue or escort, s. A soldier 
of the body-guard 1861. 

Bodyliobd ;bp*dihud). 1674. [f. Body sbJ] 
The quality of having a body or of being body. 
Boeiiiaemsni (b<7'meniz''m). 1656. The 

doctrines taught by Jacob Boehme, a German 
mystic and theosophist (1575-1^24); so Boeh- 
menist, Bcehmsnite. var. Behmenisin. 
BcB*Otarcil. 1822, [ad. Gr. Boion-apx7r.] A 
chief magistrate of the Bosotian leag;ue, 
BcBOtia (brya-Jia). 1786, A district of 
ancient Greece proverbial for the stupidity of 
its inhabitants; hence fg. Boe'otize v, to be- 
come or malce Bmotian. 

Boeotiaii (bt^a-J'an). 1598. [f, prec.] A. 
adf. Of Boeotia; dull, stupid; var. Boeo'tic. 
B. sk A native of Bceotia; a thick-head 1649.^ 

II Boer (bu8j). Formerly boor. 1824. [Du. 
boer * farmer’, the same word as Boor^ A 
Dutch colonist in S. Africa engaged in agri- 
culture or cattle-breeding. 

Bog (bpg), s 5 A 1505. [ad. Ir. or Gael. 
bogach, f. ^<?^soft.] A piece of wet spongy ground, 
consisting chiefly of decayed moss and other 
vegetable matter, too soft to bear the w'eight of 
any heavy body upon its surface; a morass or 
moss. b. (without pi.) Bog-land, bogg^ soil 
1687. Also^^. (Cf./L?^.) 1614. 

That Serbonian B. . . 'Where Armies whole have sunk 
Milt. P. L. il 592. A b, of uncertainty Dickens. 

Comb. a. In names of plants growing in bogs : as 
B, Asphodel, Cingnefoil^ Pimpernel, etc.? b. bean, 
b. nnt, or b. trefoil, also called Buckbean; b. 
berry, tbe Cranberry; b. moss, various species of 
Sphagnum ; b. myrtle, Sweet Gale {Mgrica Gale) ; 
b. orchis, Malaxis palvdosa\ b. pink. Lady’s 
Smock {Cardamine praiensis) ; b. msb, Schcenus 
nigricansi b. violet = Butterwort {PinguiculaK 
b. Special comb.: b.-blitter, -bluiter, -bumper, 
the Bittern ; -butter, a fatty hydrocarbon found in 
the peat-bogs of Ireland j -earth, earth composed of, 
or largely mixed uith, peat; b. fir ^ bog-pine t b. 
iron, b, iron ore, a brittle porous variety of brown 
haematite found in bogs; -jumper, (local) the Bittern; 
-laud, marshy land; joc., Ireland, hence -lander; 
b. manganese, the hydrated peroxide of manganese; 
-mould = hog-earik ; b. oak, the wood of oak pre- 
served in a black state in peat-bogs, etc. ; b. ore = 
bog iron ore\ -pine, pine- wood found in peat-bogs; 
-spavin, an encysted tumour on the inside of the hock 
of a horse ; -timber, -wo o d, the trunks of trees found 
in peat-bogs. Hence Bo’gginess, hog|;y quality. 
Bo'ggy <3; of the nature of, or characterized by, b.; 
swampy; transf.^d^y. 

fBog, bogge, 1527. [?var. of bugge 
Bug.] a bugbear, a source of dread *-1676. 
Bog (bpg), V. 1603. [f- I. To 

sink or entangle in a bog. Also fig. 1641. 2. 

intr. (for reft.) To sink and stick in a bog 1800. 
X. Bogged up to the saddle-^rths Scott. 

B<^ey (b^a'gi), 1892. Also bogy, bogie, 
[f. (Colonel) Boky, an imaginary partner (see 
N.E.D., Suppl.)^ Golf. The score that a good 
player should do a hole or a course in. (Cf, 
Par sh?' 4.) 

Bogey, var. of Bogie, Bogy, 

Boggard, -art (bp*g^d, -ait). 1570. [A 
north, and midi, word related to Boggle, 
Bogle, and Bog i. - Bogle, fa. An 
object at which a horse boggles -1725. 

Boggle (bp*gfl), V. 1598. [app, f. hoggU^ 
var. of Bogle. Assoc, later w, bunglel] 1. 
intr. To start with fright, shy ; to be startled at. 
a. To raise scraples, stickle (at, about, over, 
etc., or to do) 1638. 3. ' To play fast or loose ’ 
(J .) ; to palter 1613. 4. To bungle 1853. 

I. You b. shrewdly, euery feather starts you Albe 
Well V. ill 232. a. To b. at an oath 1876. 3. Are ye 
not afraid to b. thus with God Almighty Drumm. of 
I^wTH. 4. To b. at a lock 1853. Hence Bo'ggler. 
Boggle (b/?’gl) 1660. [f. prec.] I. Tbe 

act of boggling ; scruple (1667) ; a bungle (1834). 
Boggle, dial. var. of Bogle. 


Bo’g-btotise. dial.sjidvulg. 1705. A privy, 
* a house of office ' J. 

Bogie (bdwgi}. Also bogy, bc^ey. 1817. 
TA n. dial, word, of unkn. etym. Not conn, w. 
Bogy.] i. n. dial. A low strong truck upon 
four small wheels, also called trolly. Hence, 
gen. the truck used by platelayers on a railway. 

2. A low truck running on two or more pairs of 
wheels and attached to the fore-part of a loco- 
motive engine or the ends of a long^ railway- 
carriage by a central pivot, on which it swivels 
freely in passing curves 18^4, Also attrib. 
Bogie, var. of Bogey, Bogy. 

Bogle (bdii-gT). north. Eng. boggle. 1505. 
[Of uncertain etym. : ?£. bogge Bog jA®, var. of 
bugge Bug; perh. a. Welsh bwg.'^ i. A phan- 
tom causing fright; a goblin, bogy, or spectre. 
2. fig. and transf. A bugbear (not a phantom); 
a mere phantom 1663. 

Bo*g-trot, cj. 1734. [f. next.] irUr. To trot 
over, or live among, bogs. 

Bog-trotter (bp'g-trptsi). 1682. [f. Bog 
sb, -f Trotter, j fi. One accustomed to trot 
over bogs -1755. a. spec. Applied to the wild 
Irish in the 17th c. 1682. 

B<^^ (bAa-g^s), (xAl) a. 1827. [A cant 
word of U.S. Perh. related to Bogy, etc.] f i . 

sh. An apparatus for counterfeit coining 1827. 

2. adj. Counterfeit, spurious, sham 18^2, 

2. B. transactions 1857. A b. Company.. instead of 
paying dividends.. goes into Liquidation Giffen. 

Bogus (bAa*g3s). sh.^ U. S. [? same wd. as 
prec.} A liquor made of rum and molasses. 
Bogy, bogey (bAa*gi). Also bogie. PI. 
bogies. 1836. [Cf. Bogle, etc.] i. As quasi- 
proper name : The devil. 2. A bogle 1857. 

3. fig. A bugbear; an object of terror 1865. 

1. The people are all naughty and Bogey carries 
them all off Thackeray, See also Bogey, Bogie. 

Bobea (hdhP). 1701. [ad. Chinese IVu-i- 
(skan) the PF^-fhiUsinnorthof Fuhkien. The 
Fuhkien dialect uses b for wot v (EdMns) .] A. 
adj. Of tlie Wu-i hills, whence black tea first 
came to England; applied also to similar tea 
grown elsewhere 1704. B. sh. x.^B, tea. The 
name orig. of the finest kinds of black tea, now 
of the poorest. 1701. 2. An infusion of this tea 
1706. 

2. Richardson’s goddess who fed on muffins and h. 
Thackeray. 

Bohemia (b<?h.rmia). 1449. l. A kingdom 
of central Europe, forming part of tbe Austrian 
empire, a. Gipsydom; see Bohemian sh. 2. 
1871. 3. The community of social Bohemians, 
or their district. So F. la hohime. [f. Bohe- 
mian sh. 3.] 1861. 

3. B. had no name in Philip'syoung days Thackeray. 
Bohemian (b:3hf*mian). 1579. [f. prec. 

The transf. senses are taken from French.] A. 

si. I. A native of Bohemia 1603. b. A l^he- 
mian Protestant or Hussite, Fulke. a. A 
gipsy. [F. bohime, bohdmien.'] 1696. 3. A gipsy 
of society; esp. an artist, literary man, or actor, 
who leads a vagabond or irregular and nncon- 
ventional life. (Used with much latitude, with 
or without reference to morals.) 1848. 

3. She was of a wild, roving nature, inherited from 
father and mother, who were both Bohemians, by 
taste and circumstances Thackeray. 

B. adj. I. Of or belonging to Bohemia. 2. 
Of or pertaining to tbe gipsies 1848. 3. Of, or 
characteristic of, social Bohemians 1861. 

Comb. ; B. chatterer, or waxwing, a bird of 
passage (AmPelis at Bombycillagarrula)) B. glass, 
a fine kind of glass, orig. made in Bohemia, in which 
potash is the alkali used. Hence Bohe'xnianism, 
the conduct_and manners of a B. 
fBoietfe. [? « i6tli c. F. hoetic, Boete, var. 
of boUei\ A casket, Ld. Berners. 
llBoiguacu. [Tnpi; big serpent*.] Native 
name of the Boa Constrictor or other large boa. 
BoE (boil), sh?- [OE. bfli com. Tent. 
OTeut. bUljd-fixomrootbul-in Goth..uf-bauljan 
to blow up, TheME.form was^r 7 <f. CLBeal.] 
A hard inflamed suppurating tumour; a furun- 
cle. transf. A blister on a painted surface 1840. 


Holy Job healed of his biles 1737, 

Boil (boil), sb.^ 1440. [f. Boil vl\ i. An 
act of boiling, a. The state of boiling, or being 
at boiling point; also transf. and fig. 1813. 3. 

That which is boiled 1755. 


2. The coffee was near the b. 1870. 3, I put the 

linen . . into a b, of soap 1755- 

Boil (boil), V. [ME. boille-n, hoile-n, a. OF. 
boiliir : — L. bullire^^ u intr. Of a liquid : To 
bubble up in agitation through the action of 
heat upon the lowest portions of the liquid, 
which become gaseous and escape; also said of 
the vessel containing the liquid, b. To reach 
the boiling point, to turn from the liquid into 
the gaseous state IvIE. s. transf. To move 
with an agitation like that of boiling water ; to 
bubble, to seethe ME. 3. fig. Said of pas- 
sions, persons in a passion, etc. ME. 4. irans. 
To cause to bubble with heat (see r) ; to bring 
to the boiling point; esp. said of food*, said also 
of the containing vessel ME. Also intr. (for 
refiPj 5. To subject to, cook, cleanse, produce, 
etc. by, boiling ME. Also intr. 

X. The fire causeth the waters to boyle Isa. Ixiv. 2. 
Phr. To b. oven to bubble up and run over the side 
of the vessel. 2. The billows b. Pope. 3. Resent- 
ment was boiling in his sullen, unsociable mind Hume. 
5. A Cook theyhadde, . To boille the chiknes with the 
Marybones Chaucer. Mart3nrs . . were stoned . . or 
boiled in oil Tennyson. To b. away (intr.) : to eva- 
porate in boiling. To B. down. ; to lessen the bulk of 
by boiling; fig. to condense. 

Phr. To b. the pot ; to supply one’s livelihood. So 
to keep the pot boiling: also = to keep anything going. 
Cf. Pot. Hence Boiled ppl. a. brought to the state 
of ebullition ; subjected to, cooked, cleansed, etc. by, 
boiling. (In Cymb. i. vi. 125 boiled stuff — harlots.) 
ellipt. Boiled beef or mutton, colloq. 

jailer (boi*bi). 1540. [f. prec.] I. One 
who boils (an3rihing). a. A vessel in which any 
liquid is boiled 1725. b. spec. In a steam-en- 
gine, the large vessel, usually of wrought-iron 
plates riveted together, in which the water is 
converted into steam ; the tank attached to a 
kitchen grate ; the vessel in which clothes are 
boiled 1757. 3. What makes anything boil, 

as in pot~b., a piece of work done to boil the pot. 

4. A vegetable, etc. suited for boiling 1812. 

Comb. etc. (in sense 2 b) as b.-^arm, an apparatus 
for indicating lowness of water in a b, ; -feeder, an 
apijaratus for supplying a b, with water ; -float, one 
which by its rising or falling turns the feed-water off 
or on ; -iron, -plate, rolled iron of i to J-inch thick- 
ness, used for making steam-boilers, etc. ; -man, one 
who attends to a b. ; -protector, a coating to prevent 
the escape of heat from a b. ; -tube, one of the tubes 
by which heat is diffused through the water in a b. 

Boilery (boi*bri), 1628. [a. F. houiUerie.'] 
A place for boiling anything, e. g. salt or sugar. 
Usu. in comb., as sugar-b. 

Boiling (boi*lig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Boil v. -h 
-tngL] I, The action of the vb. (senses 1-5). 
3. That which is boiled or being boiled, a de- 
coction; a quantity boiled at one time ; hence 
the whole b. (slang) : ‘ the whole lot 1674. 

Comb. ; b. -furnace, a reverberatory furnace some- 
times employed in the decarbonization of cast iron ; 
-house, a boilery; -heat, -point, -temperature, 
the temperature at which anything boils ; spec, that 
at which water boils (at the sea-level 212° Fahr., 100° 
Cent.) ; fig. a high degree of excitement, etc. Hence 
Boi’lingly etdv. 

Bois^ sb. [ME. boiste, a. OF. boiste, in Pr. 
bostia, repr., through late L, hossida, boxida, 
L. pyxida, a. Gr. irv^LBa (irv^is) a box (Brachet).] 
fi. A box, a casket («Box i) -1633. A- 
rude hut {dial.) 1840. 

Boisterous (boi-staros a. 1474. [app. var. 
of boisteous, boistuous, BoiSTOUS.] ti- Rough, 
coarse, as e.g. food. Caxton. fa- Of rough, 
strong, or stiff texture; unyielding -1700. ts- 
Bulky, big and cumbrous -1642. t4. Painfully 
rough Rom. ^ Jul. i. iv. 26. ts. Coarse-grow- 
ing, rank. Milt. Sams. 1164. t6. Acting rough- 
ly; violent 1695. 7. Rough, as opp. to ’ calm ' 
1576. 8. Of persons and actions : fa. Violently 
fierce, truculent -1791. b. Too rough or cla- 
morous. (Orig. in a bad sense.) 1568. c. A- 
bounding in rough but good-natured activity 
bordering upon excess 1683. 

2. The leathern out-side, boistrous as it was, Gave 
way Dryden. 3. His boystrous club Spenser. 6. A 
b. and bestial strength Milt. 7. The boyst’rous Seas 
Drayton. 8. c. Their b. Mirth Steele, Hence 
Boi*sterous-ly adv., -ness. 
fBoPstous, df. ME. [Of unkn. etym. Welsh 
bwystus * ferocious ' (i^th c.) may be a deriv. of 
*bwy5t L. bestia, or it maybe the ME. buyst- 
ous^ 1. Of persons, etc. : Rough, unpolished 
-1547. 2. « Boisterous 2, 3, 6, 7, 8. -1578. 

Hence tBoPstoua-ly adv., -f-ness. 
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Boke, Now diaL 1601. [Cf. Poke z?.] 
inir. and irans. To butt, to poke. 

Bolar (b<^*lai), fZ. 1676. [f.BOLEJ-i^.] Con- 
sisting of, or of the nature of, bole. var. 
tBo'lary. 

llBolas (b^'Ias) , sh. pi. ; also as sing, with 
pL bolases. 1843. [Sp. : pi. of Bola ball.] A 
missile, used by the Patagonians and others, 
consisting of two or more balls or stones con- 
nected together by strong cord; these are swung 
round the head and discharged so as to wind 
round and entangle cattle, etc. 
fBolbanac, bolbonac. 1578. Herb. The 
plant * Honesty ’ {Ltinaria biennis) -1640. 
tBold, sb. [OE., prob. ioxHodl, Hobl, Ho}l 
: — OTeut *bopIo-, f. bu-, bo- dwell + -tlo instru- 
mental suffix (Sievers).] A dwelling -ME. 

Bold (b(?oid), a. [Com. Tent. : OE. bald:— 
OTeut. ^baipe-z. Only in Tent.] i. Stout- 
hearted, daring, fearless. Often ^ brave, absol. 
A bold man. Now only pi. the b. ME. quasi- 
adv. Boldly 1593. Of words, actions, etc. : 
Showing or requiring courage ME. 3. In 
bad sense : Audacious, presumptuous ; opp. to 
‘ modest 'ME. 4. fStrong, big. Of grain, 
etc. : Well-filled ME. ts* Confident (z^a), sure 
[of) “1616- 6. Jig. Showing daring, vigour, or 

licence of conception or expression 1667. 7. 

Striking to the eye; firmly marked, pronounced 
1678. 8. Naut. Of a coast : Rising steeply 

from water; used also of the deep water close 
to such a shore ; also, generally, of any broad, 
steep, or projecting rock. Of a ship : Broad 
and bluff in the bows. 1628. Also in comb. ^ 

1. The righteous are bolde as a lyon Prov. xxviii. i. 
B. -following where your fathers led Burns, 2. A h. 
design Milt., task Pope, belief Jowett. To tnake 
{so) io be {so) b. ; to venture, presume so far as {io 
do a thing). 3. Ane deuill of hell, Is na compair to | 
the iniquitie. Of bald wemeri Douglas. A b. young i 
woman (woa.). S B* b. in vs, weele follow where , 
thou lead’st Tii. A. v. i 13. 6. Ab. expressive phrase ^ 
Pope. 7. A good b. hand Sheridan. 8. At Honfleur 
..they can ride in b. water 1787. Hence Bo*ld-ly 
adv.j -ness. 

fBoIdjZi. {O’E.bealdtan; seeprec.] T.inir, 
To be or become bold -1706, s, trans. To 
make bold, encourage -1605. i 

fBoId-beating, tz. Confusion of hold-faced 
and brow-beating. Merry W, II. 5 i. 28. 

BoTden, v. Now dial. 1526. [f. Bold a.'] 
1. To make bold, encourage, ref. To make 
bold (to do). a. intr. To take courage 1864. 

1. These. ,b, us likewise and spur us on Kennet. 

Bold-fe.ce (b^add|f<?is). 1692. One who has 
a bold face; an impudent person; also attrih. 

A Sauce-box, and a Bold-face Richardson. Hence 
Bodd-faced fpl. a. 

Bolel (b(?ul). ME. I3.. ON. bolr.bulr.} The 
trunk of a tree, iransf. Anything of a cylindri- 
cal shape like the trunk of a tree, as a roll, a 
pillar, etc. 

The shadow of the b. of the tree Fisher. 

Bole2 (bdiil). ME. [ad. med.L. a. 
Gr. BSjKos clod of earth ; first used in Eng. in 
b. arjneniac.'\ i. The name of several kinds of 
fine, compact, earthy, or unctuous clay, usually 
coloured yellow, red, or brown by the presence 
of Iron oxide 1641. b. spec. B. armeniac, 
farmoniak, etc. : an astringent earth brought 
from Armenia, and formerly used as an antidote 
and styptic ME. tar. A large pill, a Bolus ; 
also^^. -1725. 

Bole 3 (bdul). . 5 V. 1728. Also boal. [?] a. 
A small square recess in the wall of a room 
for holding articles. b« An unglazed aperture 
in a wall for admitting air or light ; sometimes 
closed with a shutter. 

Open the b. wi’ speed, that I may see if this be the 
right Lord Geraldin Scott. 

Bole^. 1670. A place where in ancient 
times lead ores were smelted -1785. 

Bolection (bi7le*kj[3n). 1708. [?] Archit. A 
moulding which projects before the face of the 
work decorated, as a raised moulding round a 
panel, 

(1 Bolero (b(?lea’rf>, -I® 1787. [Sp-] A 
lively Spanish dance; also the music for it, 
Boletus (b<?lPti^s). 1601. [a. L., ad. Gr. 
BoiAlrTiSf perh. f. ; see Bole *.] Pot. A 
large genus of fungi, having the under surface 


of the pileus full of pores. Hence fBoIetic a. 
Chem, Of or pertaining to B., as Boleiic acid. 

Bolide (bfi-bid). 1852. [a. F., ad. L., a. Gr. 
jSoAis missile.] A large meteor; usually one 
that explodes; afire-balk 

Bolk, V. Now dial. [ME. bolken, f. same 
root as Belch.] i. =Eelch 1-3. 3. inir. 

To vomit; to retch ME,; also irans. 3. fg. 
and iransf. To eject (as a volcano) 1513. 4. 

inir. To heave or throb, like a confined gas, etc, 
1561. 5. To flow in gulps 1550. Hence tBolk 
sb. a belch. 

Boll (bJal)j ME. [var. of Bowl sbP- 
OE. bolla\ see Bowl.] ti* Earher f. Bowl 
sh.^, q.v. t3. A bubble. ME, only. 3. spec. A 
rounded seed-vessel or pod, as of flax or cotton ! 
1500. '{•4. A round knob -1660. tS- The 

Adam's apple; see Throat-boll. 

Comb, b.-worm, an insect that destroys the cotton 

MR [? 3 . = OE. 

holla Bowl.] A measure of capacity for grain, 
etc. , containing in Scotland 6 imperial bushels, 
but in the north of England varying from the 
: ‘ old b.‘ of 6 to the * new b.’ of 2 bushels. Also 
I a measure of weight = 140 pounds. 
BoUandist (bfidandist). 1751. {{.BoUand, 
a Flemish Jesuit (17th c.) + -rsT.J pi. The 
Jesuit writers who continue the Ada Sancto- 
rum^ begun by John BoIIand. 

Bollard (b^-laid). 1844. [? f. Bole riJ.i -f 
-ARD.] Naut, A wooden or iron post, on a 
ship, a quay, etc., for securing ropes to. Also 
aiirib.t as in b. -timber, one of two large oak 
timbers bolted to each side of the stem, and sup- 
porting the bowsprit. 

fBodlenj^/.iZ. ME. [f. B ellz?.!] Swollen; 
puffed up 

Here one, being thronged, bears back, all b. and red 
Shaks. Lucr. 1417, vars. fBoln, bolne. 

BolHng (b^tt*lig),j 3 . 1691. [f. BoleI.] A 
pollard (tree). 

IjBoUHo. 1753. [It. « ‘boiled ’.] The cal- 
cined materials for glass-making, frit. 

Bologna (b^^m^a). 1563. A town in Italy, 
anciently called Bononia, Hence Bolo'gnaji, 
Bono’nian a , ; also B, bottle, flask, pMal, an 
unannealed bottle, which may be dropped upon 
a brick floor without breaking, but will burst in 
pieces if scratched; B, phosphorus, a phos- 
phorescent preparation of B, stone and gum j 
B. sausage, a large kind of sausage first naade 
at B. ; B. spar, stone, native sulphate of baryta 
foundnearB.jhavingphosphorescentproperties, 

Bolometer (b^V-m/tw), 1881. [f.Gi./ 3 o\ri 
beam of light -f-ftcrpoi^.] An electrical instru- 
ment of great sensitiveness for measuring radi- 
ant heat. Hence BoXome'tric a. 

BolsDevik (bpdJMk), sb. and a. 1917- [a. 
Russ. ioVshivik, compar. of boVshoy big.] A 
member of the extreme wing of the Russian 
Socialist Party (later, the Communist Party), 
which seized the supreme power in Russia after 
the revolution of March 1917 ; first applied to 
the party advocating the maximum socialist 
’ programme in 1903 ; iransf. an extreme revo- 
lutionary, (Cf. Maximalist, Menshevik.) So 
Bolshevist sb. and a. 1917 (abbrev, BoTshy, 
-ie 1920) ; whence Bo'lshevism, Bo’lshevire v. 

Bolster (baa-Istai), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
bolster: — OTeut. *dolstra-z, f. OTeut. root *bul 
to swell,] I. A long stuffed pillow or cushion 
used to support the sleeper's head in a bed ; 
now restricted to the under-pillow. s. Ap- 
plied to things of the nature of a pad : ta. A 
surgical pad or compress -1813. tb. A ridge 
of padding on a saddle -1753. tc. A padding 
in a garment "1753. d. Naut. in. pi. Small 
cushions of tarred canvas, also pieces of tim- 
ber, used to prevent chafing between ropes and 
other parts of the ship 1769. 3. Applied to 

parts of mechanism which form a support or 
base : a. A block of wood fixed on a siege-^n I 
carriage, on which the breech rests during 
transport* b. The transverse bar over the axle 
of a wagon. Also, the principal cross-beam of 
a railway-truck or carriage body. 1686. c. The 
part of the pier on which a truss-bridge rests, 
d. The spindle-bearing in the rail of a spinning- 
frame 1825. e. A horizontal cap-piece laid upon 


the top of a post or pillar, to shorten the bear- 
ing of the beam of a stnng-piece supi^rted by 
It. t In the centering of an arch, each of the 
transverse pieces which lie across the ribs and 
support the voussoirs. g. The plate or block 
of a pnnching-machine on which the metal to 
be punched is laid 1677. 4, Applied to things 
of the nature of a supporting or strengthening 
; ridge : a. The projecting shoulder of a knife, 

I chisel, etc. which abuts upon the handle 1827, 

I b. The metallic end of the handle of a pocket- 
i knife, c. A raised ridge on the wrestplank of a 
piano to give bearing to the strings by raising 
them. 5. ArcMt. One of the rolls forming the 
sides of an Ionic capital; cf. Baluster 1876. 
Bolster (b^ttristoj), 1508. [f. prec.sb.] 
I. irans. To support with a bolster 1610. 3 . 

transf and fg. To prop up 1508. b- fg. To 
uphold or bear out (evil doers, crime, etc.). 
Also with up. 1523. c. Now usually: To give 
fictitious support to. Usually with up^ occas- 
oui. 1581. 3. To pad, or stuff out with pad- 

ding. 1330. Also fg. t4. spec, in Sttrg. To 
furnish with a pad or compress. Also fg. -*1766. 
5. ? %ntr. To lie on the same bolster. 0 th. ill. 
iii. 399. 6. To belabour with bolsters 1871. 

1. Bolstered up in bed 1S73. a. c. To b. tip the, 
credit of the government Wellington. 3. Revenues’ 
bolstered out with secular dignities 1616. Hence 
Bo*lsteredA*/.fl:. Bo'lsterer, a supporter. (IJsu. 
in a bad sense.) Bolstering vbl. sb. the action of the 
; vb. ; cotter, padding ; in Surg, a pad. 

Bolt (bJultV sb.f [OE. bolt, a cross-bow bolt. 
Etym. nnkn.] i. An arrow; esp. a stout and 
short arrow with thickened head, called also 
quarrel. Often fig. 3. A thunderbolt 1535. 
3. An appliance for fastening a door, viz. a 
cylindrical or other piece of iron, etc. moving 
longitudinally through staples on the door, so 
that its end can be shot or pushed into a socket 
in the door-post or lintel, b. That part of a 
lock which springs out and enters the staple, 
ME. t4. An iron for fastening the leg; a 
■fetter ~r688. 5. A stout metal pin with a head, 
used for holding things fast together. See 
Clinch, Ring, etc. 1626. 6 . iransf. A roll of 
woven fabric, usually of a definite length, as 30 
yards, 28 ells, 40 feet. ME. 7- A bundle (of 
osiers, reeds, etc.) of a certain size 1723. 8. 

Wood in special size for cleaving into laths 
1688. 12. Name of the Globe-flower, and Marsh 
Marigold 1597 ; also of species of Buttercup 1640. 

a. A h.from the blue (Bluk sb. 5) ; a complete sur- 
prise. 3. Forc’t Vertue is as a b. overshot; it goes 
neither forward nor backward c. In breech- 

loading rifles, a sliding part resembling a door-bolt 
which IS moved back and forth to oi)en and close the 
bore ; a corresp. part in a Lewis gun- 
Comb. : b.-cutter, one who cuts bolts J a macMne 
for cutting bolts, or threads on bolts; -hole, a hole 
through which a b. passes; •iron, round bar iron; 
•straSte (Naut.), certain strakes of plank which the 
beam fastenings pass through ; -threader, a machine 
for cutting screw-threads on bolts. 

Bolt (bMt), sb.2 1550. [f. Bolt i, A 
sudden spring or start. 2, The act of break- 
ing away ; breaking away from a political party* 
[U.S. collog.) 1835. 3. Bolting food 1835. 
tBolt, txittlt, 56.3 ME. [f.B0LT».i] A 
flour-sieve, a boulter ~i6ii. 


Bolt, tMDiilt (bJiilt), v.'^ ME. [a. OF. bulter 
(now hluter) : — OF. buleter, for Hureter == It. 
buraitare, f. bura, bure, a kind of cloth (Diez). 
The historical spelling is boult.'^ 1. To sift ; 
to pass through a sieve or bolting-cloth. Also 
transf. and fig. a. fig. To examine by sifting; 
to search and try ME. 

I, To b. the bran From the pure flour Popje, The 
fan'dsnow, that’s bolted By th‘ N ortheme blasts Wint. 
T. IV. iv. 37 S- * I niust first b. myself before I can 

censure them Burke. 

^It (bJult), ZI.2 ME. [f. Bolt j5.1] fi. 
To spring back ; to spring or start up, upright 
(arch.) a. To spring suddenly fupon, in, into 
1666; to forth, forward, out 1513. 3* To 

dart off ox away i6zi; spec. Of a horse: To 
bre^ away from the rider's control 1820 ; b. 
transf. To break away from a political party 
[fJ.S. politics] 1884. 4. To discharge like a 

bolt; to shoot; to expel ME. S* To blurt out 
ox forth 1377. 6. coUoq. To swallow hastily 

and without chewing, to gulp down 1794. ^ 7- 

trans, =« bolt from m sense 3, [C/.S. politics.') 
1884. tS. To fetter; also//. -1606. 9. To 
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secure (a door, etc,) with a bolt isSo. lo* To ^ 
fasten together or furnish with bolts 1727, ^ 1 

X I think to b- upon yon at Bath Johnson’, Forth | 
he bolted from the bush 1S34. 3. Jvfy donkey c :hei 

about every five minutes 1077. 5- The Rudest Head 
will b. a Paraphrase Daniel. 6, He belted the alcohe! 
Scott. 8. To b. vp chantte Ant, CLx. ii. 6. 10 

I have ordered her |a ship] to be new bolted N elson. 
Bolt,£Zcfo. ME. [The sb. .''Eolt^) and stem 

of the -vb. (Bolt “). j 1. In -fk A 
the sb. ~ * as a bolt ’ H ence Bolt-upri’ghtness. 
3. The vb. stem used adrd. — * bolting, with one 
bolt, straight 1845. 

Boltel 1463. [?] Aplainxomid 

moulding ; a shaft of a clustered pillar. 

Bolter 1, Ijotilter (boa*lt3i). 1440. [f. Bolt 
-». i 4. -er^.] 1. One who sifts meal, etc. 3. A 
piece of doth used for sifting ; a sieve ; a bolting- 
machine. Also/g. Also, the fabric thus used. 

^§o**lter 2 . 1840. [f. Bolt 57.2 + -erE] i. 
One that bolts or runs; a horse that bolts, 
3. One who bolts from his party (t/.5.) 1883. 

a- To whom a ‘scratcher* or a *b.* is more hateful 
than the Beast 18S3. 

Bolt-liead, bolt's-tiead. 1475* U - Bolt 
I. The head of a Bolt (senses i, 5). 3. 
CAem. A globular flask wdth a long cylindrical 
neck, used in distillation 1610. 

Bodt-hole. 1839. [Bolt ».2] i. Mining. 
A short connecting heading or opening. 3. = 
holting-hole (Bolting vhl. shA) 1851- 
Bolfing,1x)tLl"(bt?wltii]), me. [f. 

Bolt i. The act of sifting, lit. and ; 
concr. siftings, fb. The private arguing of law’ 
cases for practice -1670. 
a. Means for the b. out of the truth Sandersojc. 

Bolting, ’Dhl. sh% 1692. [f. Bolt z?. 2] The 
action of the vb., in various senses. Comb, b.- 
hole, a hole by which to bolt; jig. a means of 
escape. 

Bo*ltless, 3. Without a bolt or bolts, as 

b. lightning {poet). 

Boltofoite* Min. A tmisilicate mineral, a 
variety of Forsterite, found near Bolton, Mass. 
Boln-rope (b^altirdhp). 1626. [f. BoLTr^.i] 
Naut. A rope sewn all round the edge of the 
sail, to prevent it from tearing. 

Boltspreet, -sprit, obs. van of Bowsprit. 
Boltis (b^a*I»s). PI. tx>ltises. 1603. 
mod.L., a. Gr. fiaiXos clod.] i. Med. A large 
pill. (Often contemptuous.) 2. A small round- 
ed mass of anything 1782. 3. = Bole 2 1. 1682. 

I. Physic him to death with pills and boluses 1832, 
Your Horae Rule b. Black. 

II Bom, boma. 1864. Nativename in Congo, 
W, Africa, of a huge non-poisonous snake, in 
Brazil applied to the largest boas. 

Bomb (b^m), sb, 1588. [a. F. bombe, ad. 
It. bomba, f, L. bombas humming. In the 
British army (b2?m) was formerly usual.] f i* 
tr. Sp. bomba de faego ' a ball of fire ' 1588. 
3. A hollow iron projectile, usually spherical, 
charged with an explosive fired by concussion or 
a fuse; formerly = Shells'^. III. 2 b ; now usu. 
a hand-grenade (e. g. Mills b.) or an explosive 
shell dropped by aircraft 1684. b. Whale-fishery. 
A harpoon wuth an explosive charge in its head 
1883. t3* A small war-vessel carrying mortars 
for throwing bombs. More fully b. -ketch, -vessel, 
etc. -1804. 

Volcanic b . : a roundish mass of lava thrown out of 
a volcano. Comb, b.-lance = 2 b. 

Bomb 1688. [fiprec.] Formerly, 

to bombard ; now, to attack with bombs. 
tBo-mbace,-ase. 1553. [a. .hombace\— 
late L. hombacem, bomdax, corrupt f, L. bomiyx, 
a. Gr. silkworm, silk.] i. Raw cotton 

-1609. 3. Cotton-wool ; fig. padding -1662. 
Bombard (b/^m-, b27*mfe[d), sb. ME. [a. 
OF. bomlarde, in med.L. hombarda, prob. f, L, 
dombus; see Bomb. ] i. The earliest kind of 
cannon, usually throwing a stone ball or a very- 
large shot, 3. ^Bomb sb, 3. fg, A leather 
jug for liquor ; a black-jack -1635. 1fig. A toper 
1617. 4* An early variety of bassoon. Also 

Bombardo. me. 

I. Springalles, bonihardesjbowes, and other artillary 
Ld. Bbrkers. 3. That huge B. of Sacke i Hen. TV, 

II. iv. 497. Comb , : fb.-inan, a pot-boy ; tb.-phrase 
(tr. L, ampulla), bombast. 

Bombed (bpmbaud), v. 1598. [f. F. bom- 


hzrder% see prec.] ti- inir. To fire off bom- 
bards -169c. 3. irans. To batter with shot and 

sheh. Also fig. 1686. 3- Ccokcry. To stuff (a 

fillet of veal) 1769. 

X fig-. M ikon . . boraharding Salmxsius with foul epi - 
ihets M. Pattison. Hence Bomba*rdment, con- 
tinuous attack upon a place with shot and shell 
Bombardier (bpm-, bt^mbardis’i). 1560. [a. 
F. ; see Bombard* 1 i. A soldier in charge of 
a bombard; an artilleri’man [arch.) 3. spec. 
ta. Formerly: One of the master-gunner’s men, 
employed about the mortars and howitzers 
-1769. b. Now : A non-commissioned officer 
in the artillery 1844. ts- A bomb-ship i68f 
Comh. b, beetle, a genus of beetles fesp. Braxhhtus 
crepitans') which when irritated eject fluid with a sharp 
i re-port and Hue vapour. 

f.BombaTdo. [It] = Bombard sb. 4. 
‘Bo*mbardon,''-o*ne. 1856. [a. It. bombar- 
done, augmentative f, prec.] Mas, A brass 
instrument of the trumpet-kind, in tone resem- 
bling an ophicleide; also a brass reed-stop on 
the organ. 

Bombasine (b^m-, b2?*mbazrn). 1555. [a. 
F. bombasin, ad. late L. hombasinum, f. bomhyx 
silk, and later "tree-silk' or cotton.] tr. = 
Bomb ACE i. -1580. s. A twilled dress-material, 
composed of silk and worsted, cotton and 
worsted, or w’orsted alone. In black, much 
used in mourning. 1573. Also in ccmib. 

In Sorrow’s dismal crape or bombazeen 1789. 
Bombast (b?*m-. b27*mbast), 43. 1568. [var. 
of Bombace, bomhase, the t being perh. pho- 
netic. Contemporary usage favours b^Jm-. ] ti . 
Raw' cotton ; cotton-wool -1665. Also attrih. 

2. Cotton-wool used as padding or stuffing for 
clothes, eta Obs. exa Hist. 1572. Also ^fig. 
Z,fig. Inflated or turgid language ; fustian 1589. 
Also transf. 

X lacks quilted with b. to resist arrowes 1601. 3. 

Another soars, inflated with b, Byron, Hence Bom- 
ba’Stic, -al a. of the nature of b. ; turgid ; gi ven to 
the use of bombastic language. Bomba'stically 
adv. tBo*mbastry, bomb^tic composition Swift. 
Bombast, z?. arch, 1565. [fiprec., q.v. : in 
the vb. stress is oftener on the last syllable.] 
ti. To stuff or pad with cotton-wool, etc. -1820. 
a. fig. and transf. To stuff, inflate, esp. with 
bombastic language 1566. 

2. That doth..humbast his labours with high swell- 
ing and heaven-disembowelling words Florio, 

Bo-mbast,/;5/. a. 1575. [fi Bombace v, ; 
later = sb. used attribj\ fi. Stuffed, padded, 
puffed out --1656. ^•fig- Puffed, empty, in- 
flated. Of language : Bombastic, 1604. 

2. A bumhast circumstance, Horribly^ stufft with 
Epithites of warre Oik. l i. 13. F orty b. lines Gibbon. 
So fBombastly adv. H. Walpole. 

Bombax (bp-mbseks). 1834. [Altered fi L. 
bombyx; see Bombace.] A genus of tropical 
trees (N.O. Sterculiacex), which bear a fruit 
containing seeds surrounded by a silky fibre; 
esp. B. Ceiia, the Silk-cotton tree of W. Indies. 
&mt^een, -ziii(e, var. of Bombasine. 
Bombed (bpmd, bp'mbed), ppl. a, rare, \ 
[ad. F. bomM.'\ Rounded, convex. Browning, i 
Bombic(bp*mbik),fl:. 1816. \i.'L.ho77ihyx 
(see Bombvx) and -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
the silk-worm ; as in. acid, an acid secreted 
by the silk-worm. 

Bombilate (hgmhil^t), v. [f. reputed L. 
^bomHlare for botnbitare. ] inir. To hum, buzz. 
So Bombilation. 

Bo*mbinate, v. 1880. [fi L. bomhinare, a 
corrupt var. of bomdiiare.'] To buzz. Hence 
Bombin*ation, 

[Rabelais il vii, Questio subtilissima, utrum chi- 
mera in vacuo bombinans possit comedere secundas 
intentiones,] 

tBo*mb-ketch. 1693. [See Bomb and 
Ketch. ] A small ketch-rigged vessel, carry- 
ing one or two mortars for bombarding -1830. 
Bomb-proofi 1755. [See Proof.] A.,adj. 
Strong enough to resist bombs or shells. B. sb. 
[sc. shelter or structure,^ 1809. 

Bo*mtHsbell. 1708. = Bomb a. Alsoj^. 
llBombus (bp’mbips). 1753. [L.] i. Med. 
A humming noise in the intestines, ears, etc, 

3. Entom. The genus containing the humble- 
bees. 

tBombycine (bp»mbisin), a. 1599. [ad. L. 
bombycinus, fi ho7nbyxi\ i. Silken, silk; as sb., 


a s.Ik fabric -1736. 2. Of cotton, of paper made 

of cotton, as a b. P,fS. 1886. 
tBombycinous (bpmbi-sinss), a. 1656. [See 
prec. and -ous.] i. hlade of silk, silken 
(Diets.) 2. Of a pale yellow colour, hke the 
silk-worm before it spins -1820. 
tBombylioDS, a. 1713. [f. L., a. Gr. jSo/i- 
kvkios a humble-bee, etc. , now made the generic 
name of the Humble-bee Fly.] Buzzing, hum- 
ming, like a large bee. 

ii Bombyx (bp*mbiks). ME. [L., a. Gr. 0b fi- 
/5u£.] I. The silk- worm. fs. Raw’ silk. ME. 
only. 3. Entom. A genus of moths, including 
the Silk-worm moth (Bombyx mom). Ocens. 
any moth of the sub-order Bomhycina. 1847. 
ijBon (bi7n), a. Fr. = ^good\* adopted in 
ME. in the form io7i, bone, BOON, q. v. ; also 
used in several Fr. phrases. 

Bon-accord (b^nakpud). Sc. Agreement, good- 
fellow ship ; an expression of good will. Bon- 
chretien (b^jn-krdiysen). [Fr. = " good Chns- 
tian'. ] A name given to one or two kinds of 
pears Bon mot (b^in mo, pi. mdz). [ Fr. = 
‘good saying’.] A clever or witty saying. 
Bon-ton (bt^n-t^'fi). arch. Good style, good 
breeding ; polite society ; the fashionable world. 
Bon-vivant (b<3n vfvan) ; fe77i. bonne vivante 
(b^7n vfvant). One fond of good living; a gour- 
mand. Cf. Bonne. 

II Bona fide. 1542. [L. ^ ‘ with good faith 
Commonly anglicized as (bdwna fai'di).] A. 
adv. In good faith; genuinely.^ 

The same to precede bona fide, without fraude 1542. 
B. adj. (orig. with agent nouns.) Acting or 
done in good faith; genuine 1788. 

A bona fide purchaser for valuable consideration 
1788. The bona fide poor 1882. 

II Bona fides (b<7u-na fai'dfz). 1845, [L.] 

Good faith, freedom from intent to deceive, 
f Bonaght, 1568. [Irish.] A tribute formerly 
levied by Irish chiefs for the maintenance of 
soldiers ^1827. 

The barbarous practices of coshering and b. Hallam 
tBonair(e, a. ME. [a. F. bonnaire, short f. 
debonnaireS) i. Well-bred, courteous, com- 
plaisant -1696. As quasi-^7ifz/. = hoiiairly. 
Hence fBonairly adv., courteously, meekly. 
fBonaimess, tBonairty, gentleness, courtesy. 

tBonally, bonaillie (b^jnsedi, -<5'li). .5k. 
1470. [ad. F. bon a Her.} Good speed, fare- 
well; as in ‘to drink his b.’ 

II Bonanza (b^^nsemsa). U.S, colloq, 1878. 
[Sp.; — fair weather, prosperity, f. L. hotius.} 
I. Mining. A body of rich ore. Used esp. of 
the great silver mines on the Comstock lode. 
Also Jig. 2. attrih. as in b. farm, one which 
is ‘ a mine of wealth ’ ; one on a large scale with 
all modern appliances; so b. fanner 1883. 

1, The ‘ boss the ‘ railroad king and the b. Croesus 
H. Amer. Rev. 

Bonapartism (b^amapaiti-z’m). 1815. At- 
tachment to the government and dynasty 
founded in France by Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Bonapartist (bdumapartist). Also Bnona- 
partist. 1815. A. sb. An adherent of Bona- 
partism. B. adj. Adhering to Bonaparte or 
Bonapartism 1869. 

IjBo*na-ro*t)a. 1597. [a. It. huonaroba.} A 
wench; a wanton. 

llBona*sus, t>ona*ssus. 1572. [a. L., a. Gr. 

[ hovaaos bison.] Zool, The Bison. See also 
Aurochs. 

fBonavemture. 1500. [app. ad. It. huona- 
ventura. ] i. A kind of boat or ship -1614. 3. 

‘ The old outer mizen, long disused.’ Smyth. 

II Bon-bon (b«7’fr,bii*n, bpmibp'n). 1818. [Fr.; 
cf. goody. ] 1 . A confection made of sugar, ta. 
A dainty -1842. Hence IjBonbonnibre, a small 
fancy box to hold sweets. 

Bonce (bpns). 1862. [? conn. w. Bounce.] 
A large marble ; a game played with such 
marbles. 

tBonebief. ME. [{.F.bon + chef {pee Chief); 
opp. to MiscHiEFr] Good fortune -1563. 
Bond (bpnd), 45,1 [ME. bond, a phonetic 
var. of Band sb.^, preserving more the con- 
nexion with bind, bound.} 1. That with which 
one is bound; a shackle, chain, fetter, manacle 
(arch.) (and only in pL). abstr. Imprisonment, 
custody. (Latterly only in pi.) (arch.) ME. 
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fli. That with which a thing is tied down, or 
together ; e. g. the Withe which ties up a fagot, 
etc. Cf. also 9. ME- tb. Formeriy, ‘string, 
band, tie' -1674. ts- A bandage -1670. 4. 

A restraining force; a uniting tie JvIE. 5. 
An agreement or engagement binding on him 
who makes it. b, A covenant between two or 
more persons ME. 6, E 7 ig. Law. A deed by 
which A (the ohhgor) binds himself, his heirs, 
evecutors, or assigns to pay a certain sum to B 
(the obligee), or his heirs, etc. 1592. b. Sc. Law. 
A mortgage 1862 . 7. A document of this nature 
issued by a government or public company 
borrowing money : no\^=^ debenture 1651. 8. 

Surety 1632. 9. Techn. : a. Bricklaying and 

Masonry. A method of disposing the bricks or 
stones in a wall, etc., by which the whole is 
bound into one compact mass ; also a brick or 
stone placed lengthways through a wall to bind 
and strengthen it, a binder, b. Carpentry. The 
jointing of tw'o or more pieces of timber to- 
gether; also in pi. the timbers used for strength- 
ening the wall of a building, c. Slating. The 
distance between the lower edge of an upper 
slate and the nail of the one below it. 1677. 

j. Altogether such as I am, except these bonds Acts 
xxvi. 29. f Our Lady*s bonds : pregnancy; accouche- 
ment. 4. The tight bonds of an old order Morley. 
The b. of right or law 1592. Charltie, the verie bonde 
of peace and all vertue Bk. Co7n. Prayer. ^ Phr. 
Bond{s of -wedlock., t7tairimony. S- O Kingis word 
said be a kingis bonde 1500. To put under bonds: 
to order to find bail. 6 , ^Single or shnple h . : one by 
which the obligor binds himself to a payment abso- 
lutely and unconditionally. Penal b. : one with a 
condition attached that the deed shall be made void 
by some stated performance or observance, the sum 
named being only a penalty in case of default. Goe 
with me to a Notarie, seale me there Your single b. 
Merck. V. i. iii. 146. 7. Bonds of turnpike commis- 

sioners Powell. 9. a. English b., the method in 
which the bricks are placed in alternate courses of 
headers (bricks laid endwise towards the face of the 
wall) and stretchers (bricks laid lengthwise) ; Flemish 
h,, that in which each course consists of alternate 
headers and stretchers. 

Phrases. In b. ; (goods liable to customs-duty) stored 
in bonded warehouses, till it suits the importer to pay 
the duty and take possession. The importer on enter- 
ing the goods pledges himself by b. to redeem them. 
So to take out ofb., release from b* 

Comb, : (sense 4) b.friend% (sense 6) h. -creditor, 
-debt ; (sense 9) b.-piece j b.-stone = Bonder ^ ; b.- 
timber, horizontal pieces, built in walls, to strengthen 
them. See also under Bail sbp. Caution, Corrobora- 
tion, etc. Hence Bo'xidless a. 

Bond (bpnd), and a. [Early ME. bonde 
: — OE. banda, hunda, a. ON. bonde {-i), contr. 
of bdande, bdande, ppl. sb. f. bila. bda to dwell, 
L. colere, and thus = Ger. bauer,] A. sb. fi. 
Householder; husband. (Only in OE.) fa. 
Peasant, churl (ranking below burgess) -1450. 
tg. Base vassal, serf [tr. med.L. nativus']; a 
slave; also fg. -1618. 

2. When I soughte silver . . Of baron, burges, or of 
bande 1450. 3. I liue her b., which neither is my foe, 
Nor frend T, Watson. 

B. adj, 1. In a state of serfdom or slavery; in 
bondage (to). Also fg, (arck.) ME. ta* Of 
or pertaining to slaves; servile 

1. Whether wee bee b. or free x Cor. xii. 13. 

llBond, sb.’^ 1884. [Du., = ‘league' (Ger. 
bund), f. bbiden to bind.”] In reference to the 
Dutch-speaking population of S. Africa : A 
league or confederation. Hence Bondsmen. 
Bond (bpnd), v . 1677. [f. Bond j/;.’*-] i. 
trans. in Buildmg : To bind together so as to 
give solidity ; to hold together by bond-stones, 
clamps, etc. a. intr. To hold together so as 
to give solidity 1836. 3. trans. To encumber 

with bonded debt; to mortgage 1883. 4. To 

put into bond (see Bond 1809. 

3. They said the road . , was too heavily bonded 1883. 

Bondage (bf7*nded.:?). [ME. bondage, ad. 
Anglo-L. bondagium, f. Bond sb."^ Influenced 
later by Bond sb.^'\ fi. Tenure in villenage; 
the service rendered by a bonde or Bond -1651. 

2. The condition of a serf or slave ; servitude, 
serfdom, slavery ME. b. iransf. The condition 
of being bound or tied up ; that which binds 
(poet.) 1597. 3. fg. Subjection to some bond, 
binding power, influence, or obligation 1450. 
tb. Binding force. Cymh.fi. iv. in. 

2. To love B. more than Liberty Milt. Sams. 270. 

3. The h. of sin and vice Coverdale. Hence tBomd- 
age V. to reduce to b. 

Bondager (bp-ndedgsi). Sc. 1837. [f. prec.] 


In Scotland and Northumberland, a female out- 
worker, supplied by each cotter on a farm, as a 
condition of his tenancy. 

Bonded (^b^mded , 'ppl. a. 1597. [f. Br>ND 
sh.^ -r -ED,] I. Held, pledged, or confirmed by 
bond. a. Put into bond. (See Bond sbi^) 1809. 

1. That strong b oth Shaks. z. B store, ware- 
house, one in charge of Custom-house officials, in 
which goods may be kept in bond. 

Bonder i (yndoi). 1845. [f. Bond 
-ER.] 1. Building. A binding stone or brick 

2. A person who puts goods into bond, or 
owns goods in bond. 

!| Bonder « (bp'ndsj), []Erron. formation from 
Xorweg. bonde, pi. b67ider.'\ A Norwegian pea- 
sant farmer or petty freeholder. Bonderman. 
Bo*ndIiold. Obs.cct^c. Hist. 16 ii. [CL copy- 
hold, etc. J Tenure in bond service, or of bond- 
land; a sort of copyhold. 

Bo*ndliolder 1. Obs. exc. Hist. 1539. [f. 
prec. ] A tenantinbond service, or of bond-land 

BondliolderS (b^*ndhJa Idoi). 1844. [f. 

Bond sb.^ 9, ] A person who holds a bond or 
bonds granted by a private person or by a pub- 
lic company or government. 

Bonding (b^*ndig), 1677. [f. Bond 

] I. The action of the vb. 2. The storing 
of goods in bond; hence b.-house, -warehouse. 
Bond-land. [OE. bondelandf. bonda Bond 
sb.^"] Land held by bondage tenure; a form of 
copyhold land. 

Bondmaid, -maiden (b/7*ndm<?id, -m^fid'n). 
arch. 1526. [See next.] A slave girl. So 
-servant, -service. 

Bondman (b^rndm^n). arch. ME. [f. 
Bond sb.^ {oi. husband ) ; but subseq. influenced 
by Bond x. = Bond sb.^ 2. Obs. exc. 

Hist. 2. A villein ; a serf, slave ME. Hence 
Bo'ndmanship. So Bomdwoman. 
Bomdslave* 1561. = Bondman, -woman. 
Bondsman (bf7*ndzm&n). 1735. [f. Bond 
sb.^, withgenitiv^ V: in sense 2 used as a var, 
of Bondman.] i« One who becomes surety by 
bond 1754. a, = Bondman 2. 

IjBonduc (b^^mdi^k). 1696. [a. F., a. Arab. 
bunduq, now 'hazel-nut'.] A tropical legu- 
minous shrub of two species (Guilajidina Bon^ 
due and G. Bonducella) bearing respectively 
yellow and lead-coloured seeds, also called 
Nicker-nuts. 

Bone (hdan),sb. [Com. Tent.: OE. hdni— 
OTeut, '^baino(7nS\ x. The general name for 
each of the distinct parts which unitedly make 
up the skeleton of vertebrate animals ; differen- 
tiated as, ankle-, blade-, jaw-b., etc. 2. pi. 
The bones of the body collectively, the skele- 
ton ; hence, the bodily frame, body, person (joc.) ' 
ME. b. = * mortal remains ' OE. 3. The j 
bony substance of the body. (Used as collect. \ 
sing.) OE. Also jig. 4. The material of the 
bones, which consists of animal matter, ossem, 
and salts of carbonate and phosphate of lime 
in varying proportions 1471. Also tra7isf. (see 
Wh.\lebone}, 5. Anything made of bone, 
ivory, etc, a. pi. Dice ME. b. pi. Pieces of 
bone struck or rattled, to make rude music 1590. 
c. pi. Bobbins made of trotter bones, for weav- 
ing bone-lace. Twel. N. Ii. iv. 46. d. A strip of 
whalebone used in stays, etc. ; also aiirib. 1595* 
6. A bone (or part of one) with flesh on it, a 
fragment of meat. Often in comb, as aiich-h . , 
etc. ME, Also fig. 7. iransf. A callous growth 
on the legs of horses, becoming as hard as bone ; , 
as in b.-Tpavin, etc. 8. fig.^ The hard frame- 
work of anything, e. g. of a ship 1634. 9. Min. 

The slaty matter intercalated in coal-seams 1880. 

1. Fie how my bones ake Ro7n. 4 - pul. n. v. 27. By 
these tenne bones ii.e. the fingers) a Hen.^ F/, i. iii. 
193. Phr, Hard, or dry, as a h. a. Night hangs 
vpon mine eyes, my Bones would rest C. v. v. 41. 
She’ll never live to make old bones 1873. b. Cvrst 
be he y‘ moves my bones Inscr. over Shakspere's 
Grave. 3. Art thou not of my b., and of my flesh 
a Sam, xix, 13. To the b. : through the flesh, so as 
to touch the bone; fig. to the inmost part. So In the 
b. 5. b. Mids. H. IV. i. 33 * , 

Phrases, (sense 6) A b. to pick ox gnaw : something 
to occupy one as a hone does a dog ; a* nut to crack*. 
To have a b. to pick with one i to have something 
disagreeable to settle with a person, B. of contention, 
discord, etc. ; some thing that causes contention, dis- 
cord, etc. Cf. 6. To make bones of or about ; to 
make objections or scruples about. So Without more 


I bo7ies,txc.., referring to bones found in soup, etc. as an 
obstacle to its being swaiiowed. 

I Comb, etc,: b.-a.sil, tre mineral residue of bones 
I burnt in contact with air, chiefly phesphate of lime ; 

! -bed {Geol), a stratum abounding w ith bones of 
i animals; -black, animal charcoal ; -breaker, a name 
of the Osprey tL. ossifraga, Ger beirFrecher) \ also 
aiirib.', -brown, a pigment obtained by roasting 
bones, etc. till uniformly brown ; -cave, one in \\hich 
are found bones of animals ; -charcoal=5wz<r-)5/ac>(r ; 
•dog, a kind of Dog-fish ; -dust, bones ground for 
manure ; ’■tdCsMa— bone-ask ; -fever, phlegmonous in- 
flammation of the hand and arm, often seen in workers 
in b. ; -fisb, a species of whale, valued for its whale- 
bone; -manure = ; -nippers (SurgX cut- 
ting forceps used in the removal of b. ; -shaker, the 
bicycle as originally made foe.); -spavin, a bony 
excrescence on the inside of a hock of a horse’s leg ; 
■spirit, a crude ammoniacal liquor obtained from d,; 
t-work, work done with b..bobbins. Hence Boned 
ppl. a. hav ing bones ; chiefly in comb , as big-b., 
etc.; manured with b. ; stiffened with whalebone; 
deprived of the bones. Bo*neless a. without bones; 
destitute of b. ; jfg. wanting backbone. 

Bone (bdan), z/.i 1494. [f. Bone sbi] fi. 
intr. ? To throw out spicules of bone. Pepys. 
2. irarts. To take out the bones from; also fig. 
1494. 3. To manure with bones; to stiffen 

with whalebone 1871. 

Bone (b^un), vP slang. 1819. [?] trans. 
To take into custody; to lay hold of; to steal. 
Bone, v.^ See Boning vbl. sb.^ 
fBone-ace. 1611. [?conn. w, F. bon, bonne.'] 
A game at cards in which the player who turns 
up the highest of the third cards dealt obtains 
the ‘ bone ' or half the stake ; also, the ace of 
diamonds, the highest card in this game -1726. 
Bone-Iace. 1574. [f. Bone 4^. 5 c,] Lace, 
usually of linen thread, made by knitting upon 
a pattern, with bobbins originally made of bone. 
Boneset (b<?u*nse t). 1670. [prob. f. Bone 
+ Set V. ] ta. The Common (Ilomfrey, Sym- 
phytum oficinale (rare), b. A North Amencan 
plant, Eupatorzum perfohatUTf 7 i, valued for its 
medicinal properties ; thorough-wort. 
Bone-setter (bda*nse tai). 1470. One who 
sets broken or dislocated bones ; a surgeon; 
now spec, one who makes a calling of treating 
fractures, without being a surgeon. So Bone- 
setting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Bonetta, var. of Bonito. 
tBo*ne-wort. [OE. bdnwyrt.] Name of 
plants supposed to be bone-healing, as the 
common Daisy, Golden-Rod, etc. -1736. 
Bonfire (bp-nfaiei), sb. 1483. [f. Bone sb. 1 
4- Fire. In Sc. bane-fire.] ti. A great fire in 
which bones were burnt in the open air -1684. 
t2. A funeral pyre. (tr. L. pyra, rogus in 16- 
17th c.) -1658. 3. A fire in which heretics or 

proscribed books were burnt 1581, 4. A large 
fire kindled in the open air : a, (orig.) on cer- 
tain anniversaries. These were orig, bone-fires 
in sense i. 1493, b. (In mod. use) in celebra- 
tion of a -victory or the like, or for amusement, 
or combined amusement and utility 1530. 

I. Ere I die, those foul idolaters Shall make me 
bonfires with their filthy bones Marlowe. 4,_b. Cele- 
brate the victorie with bonefiers in euerie town 
Raleigh. Hence. Bo'nfire v. {rare) to illuminate 
with bonfires ; intr. to make bonfires. 

tBO’ngrace. 1530. [a, F. honnegrace, f. 
bonne grace,] i. A shade worn on the front of 
women's bonnets to protect the complexion 
-1636. 2. A broad-brimmed hat (arch.) 1606. 

llBonhoDiie (b<7n^?mz). Also bonlionimie. 
1803. [F.] Goodnature; the quality of being 
a good fellow. 

llBonhomme (b/?n£i'm). 1526. [Fr.] fi. A 
member of an order of begging friars who came 
over to England in the 13th c. -1697. fa. A 
name given to tbe Albigenses 1751. II3. A 
peasant. Jacques B. : the French peasant. 1851. 
Boniface 1803. [Proper name.] 

Name of the jovial innkeeper in Farquhar’s 
Beauf Stratagem 1707; thence generic as the 
proper name of innkeepers. 

Boniform {hp’nifpxm), a. 1677. [ad. mod. 
L. boniformis, used as tr. Plato’s arfadoaSris.] 
Plaving the form of good ; akin to the Good. 
Used by H. More to denote a faculty cognizant 
of moral goodness. 

Bonify (bp'nifoi), v. 1603. [ad. F. bmifier.] 
ti. To benefit. 2. To make good, turn into 
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good 1678 So Bonifica*tion, tbeltedng; the 
paying of a bonus. 

Boning vM, 1495. [f« Bone 

V. 4- -ING^.J I. The removing of bones from 
meat, fish, etc. a. The applying of bones to 
land as manure 1875. 

BO’iliag, vbi, 5^.- 1785. Surz’eying, etc. 

The process of judging of the straightness of a 
surface or line by the eye, as by looking along 
the tops of two kraight edges, or along a line 
of poles; also aitrib., as in b. rod, etc. 

Unitarian ;bfmte-»*rian), <2. 1861. [f. late 
L. bonitarius (cited only in Gr. spelling), f. L. 
bonus or boniias. ] Beneficial ; having beneficial 
possession without legal title. So Bomitary. i 
llBomto (bf?nft^). 1599. [a. Sp., ofnnkn. 
origin.] The striped tunny; a fish about three 
feet long, common in tropical seas. Also iramf. 
var. Bone'ta. 

fBo’nity. 1585. [ad. L. ‘ goodness 

a sense lost from BouNTV. J Goodness -1790, 
Bon mot; see Bon. 

}1 Bonne {hoii\ 1529. [F., fern, of ban good ; 
as sb. a nurse j tA. adj. Good. B. sb. A 
(French) nursemaid 1771. 

Phrases. Bonne-bouche (h^jn hwj). PL bonnes 
bouches. In Fr. * A pleasant taste in the mouth’: 
in Eng. ~ Mainty morsel*. fBonne mine (byn 
m/n). Good appearance. To make a bonne^mine 
(MilJ : to show oneself in force, 
f Bo'nnering, 1613. [f. Bishop 

nerd\ Burning for heresy -1627. 

Bonnet (b^met), sb, [ME. bonet^ a. OF. 
bonet, bonnet, bonnet, short for chapel de bonet, 
in medX. hon{n)efum, a material. J i. a. A 
head-dress of men. and boys. In Eng. replaced 
by cap, but retained in Sc. ; hence, occas. = 

' Scotch cap b. A head-dress of women out of 
doors ; usually without a brim, and covering 
no part of the forehead 1499. c,Her. The 
velvet cap within a coronet. s. Nani, An 
additional piece of canvas laced to the foot of a 
sail to catch more wind ME. 3. Fortif, A por- 
tion of the works at any salient angle, raised to 
protect from enfilade fire and ricochet 1700. 4 . 
The second stomach of ruminants 1782. 5. 

techn. Applied to a protective covering or de- 
fence : a. The cowl at the top of a lighthouse, 
chimney, etc. b. A wire covering over the 
chimney of a locomotive engine or steamer 
(chiefly in U, S.) ; c. A covering over the cage in 
mines; d. A cap for a safety lamp; e. An iron ; 
plate covering the openings in the valve-cham- i 
bers of a pump. 1862. f. The protecting hood 
over the machinery of a motor vehicle 1902. 

6, Blue-bonnet 3. 7. A thing or person 

used to put a good face on underhand proceed- l 
ings. Also fig. 1833. I 

1. Off goes his b. to an Oyster- wench Rich, IT, r, iv, 
31, To vail (or vale) the b . : to take it off in respect. 

7. His look and bearing are . . those of a b. at a fashion- 
able hell 1833. 

Phr. To have a bee in one's b, * see Bee h 
C^i.i b.-headed a. (Archit.), of a ■window In 
which the outside of the arch is more splayed than the 
jambs; -limpet, a gasteropodous mollusc, so called 
from the shape of the shell; -macaque, -monkey, 
a monkey {Macacus Sinicus), so called from the 
arra.ngement of the hairs on its head ; -piece, a gold 
coin of James V of Scotland, on which the king is re- 
presented wearing a b. ; -shape, the frame- work of a 
b. Hence Bo*imetless a. 

Bonnet (bpmet), v, 1607. [f. the sb.] fi. 
intr. To take the bonnet off in respect. Shaks. 
2. To put a bonnet on X858, 3. To crush down 
a person’s hat over his eyes 1837. 

3* The Students hustled and ^bonnetted' a new 
Professor 1882. 

Bonnibel (b^mibel). arch, 1579. P 
honne et belle ; cf. Bellibone.] Fair maid. 
tBo*nilass(e. 1546. Nowtwowds.: Bonny 
lass -1579. 

^nny (bpmi), a, ^ 1529. [Of uncertain ori- 
gin ; app. connected in some way with OF, bon, 
bone, or ME. ^c«(«)BooN tz.] i , Pleasing to the 
sight, comely, expressinghomelybeauty. Now 
Sc. and n. and midi. Eng. 2. ta. Of fine size 
1600. b. Looking well, plump [dial, and coh 
log.) 1749. ta. Smiling, bright -1820. 

1. Honest men and b. lasses Burns. 3. Then sigh 
not so, but let them goe And be you blithe and bourne 
Shaks, Hence Bo*nnily/r^z'. Bo*immess. 
f Bonny, sb, 1671. [?Cf. Bunny.] Mining. 


A bed of ore, not forming, nor communicating 
\sith, a vein. 

Boany-ciabber (bi?*nitkla2*b3i). Jnglo- 
Irish. 1631. [a. Ir. hzinne milk, claha thick.] 

Milk naturally clotted on souring; = Sc. lopperi 
or lapperi milk. 

Bonspiel (bpmspfl, -spel]. Sc. 1565. [?a. 
Du, '^hondspel, f. bond and spel. ] ti. A set 
match. 2. spec. A * grand curling-match ’ be- 
tween two clubs or districts 1772. 

, Bontebok (bp'ntebpk). 1786. [Du.: i.boni 
pied + hok buck,] A S. African Antelope [Da- 
malisPygarga, Gray) also called Pied Antelope. 
Bon-ton; see Bon. 

Bonus (bJj*nps). 1773. [? orig. Stock Ex- 
change slang : L. bonus used for bonunt. ] A 
boon or gift over and above what is normally 
due. a. A premium for services rendered or 
expected; occzs.=^ douceur, bribe. Also fig. and 
aitreb. b. An extra dividend paid out of surplus 
profits ; a portion of the profits of an insurance 
company distributed * pro rata ’ to the policy- 
holders 1808. 

Bon-vivant ; see Bon. 

Bonxie (bp'gksi). 1802. Shetland name of 
the Skua Gull. 

Bony (b^Q-ni), a. 1535. [f. Bone sb.'\ i. 
Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, bone or bones ; 
consisting or made of bones. 2. Abounding in 
bones ; having large or prominent bones 1598. 
Comb, b.-pike, an American ganoid fish. Hence 
Bo’niness. 

Bonze (b^nz). 1588. [a. F., ad. Pg. bonzo, 
prob. ad. J ap. bonzo or bo7izi, ad. Chin, fan seng 
* religious person ’. ] A term applied by Euro- 
peans to the Buddhist clergy of Japan, and oc- 
cas. of China, etc. Hence Bomzery, a Bud- 
dhist monastery. 

Boo, booh. (b«). int. (sb.) 1801. [Echoic.] 
An expression of contempt or aversion. 

Boo (bzi), V, 1816. [fi prec.] To low as a 
cow; to utter ‘boo I’; to hoot. 

Boob. U.S. slang. 1912. = Booby i. 
Booby (b«*bi), sh, 1599. [prob. ad, Sp. 
hobo ‘fool’ and ‘booby* (the bird).] i. A dull, 
heavy, stupid fellow, esp, a dunce. Also atirib. 
2. A species of Gannet, esp. Sula fusca 1634. 

Comb. : b.-batch {FauD, a smaller kind of com- 
panion which lifts off in one piece ; -liutcll {dial.), a 
small clumsy cart ; -prize, a prize (of no value) awarded 
to the last or loivest scozcr; -trap, a kind of practical 
joke in vogue among schoolboys and others. Hence 
Boo’byish a, awkwardly silly, Boo’byism. 
Booto, boodha, etc. : see Buddha, etc. 
Boodle (b«*dT). II.S. 1833. [perh. ad. Du. 
boedel property, possessions.] i. Crowd, lot: 
often whole kit and hoodie, 2. a. Counterfeit 
money 1858. b. Money or means for corrupt 
dealing in public affairs 1884. 

a. b. * Sinews of war ' . soap ’ and Other synonymes 
for campaign b. are familiar 1884. 

Boohoo*, int. and sh. 1525. A word imita- 
tive of noisy weeping or laughter. Also as vb. 
Book (buk), so, [Com. Teut. : OE. b6c (pi. 
bic), f. OTeut, *hdks. The orig. meaning was 
‘ writing-tablet ’ : in pi. tablets, hence book, a 
sense subseq. extended to the sing. Generally 
connected with OE. bdc, bice. Beech, q, v.] i. 
A writing; a written charter or deed. Obs. exc. 
Hist, T2. A (written) narrative, record, list, 
register -1681. 3, gen, A collection of sheets of 
paper or other substance, blank (cf. 8), written, 
or printed, fastened together so as to form a 
material whole; esp. such a collection fastened 
together at the back, and protected by covers ; 
also, a literary composition long enough to make 
one volume, as dist. from a tract, pamphlet, es- 
say, etc. Also fig. ME. t4. ‘ Benefit of clergy ’ 
-1710. tg. Book-learning, scholarship, lessons, 
reading. In later use oialypL --1680. 6, A main 

subdivision of a large treatise ME. 7. The li- 
bretto of an opera, etc. 1768, 8. A volume in 

which to keep records of commercial transac- 
tions, minutes, etc. Also, one containing such 
records. 1498. 9. Betting. A betting-book 1856. 
10. Whist, The first six tricks taken by either 
side. 11. A packet of gold-leaf. 

I. The witnesses, that subscribed the booke of the 
purchase Jer. xxxii, 12. a. This is the booke of the 
generations of Adam Gen. v. i. 3. Books, as well 
printed as in Manuscript Tindal. fig. Our life . . 
Findes..bookes in the running brookes A, V.L. 11. i. 


I 16. The b. of Knowledge Milt., of Heauen, Fate, 
Bookes of Memory Shaks. 5. IMy sonne profits no- 
thing. .at his Booke Merry JKiv. i. 15. 6. The B, 0/ 
Genesis. The twelve books of Vergil’s Z. A 

nierckani's books : his account books. So cash-b., etc. 

Phrases, i. B. 0/ God : God’s b., the Bible. ^ B. of 
hfe, {the hvtng ) : the list of those -who shall inhent 
eternal life (cf. Phil. Tv. 3 : Rev. xx. 12). 2. By {the) 

b. : in set phrase. In a person s^ood (or bad) books : in 
favour (or disfavour) wdth him (see also Black Book 4). 
JViihout {\one's) b. : without authority; also lit. from 
memory. 3. To be upon the books : to have one’s name 
entered in the official list of members, eta : hence, to 
take one's name off the hooks. To bring to b. : to 
cause to show authority ; to invesdgate (a statement, 
etc.). To close the hooks (of a business) : to make no 
further entries (for a time). To shut the books : to 
susnend business operations. To speak like ab. : i.e. 
with precise information. To take a leaf out of (a 
person’s) b.i to follow his example. 

Comb. : b.-crab, = -scorpion ; -credit, (-debt), an 
amount credited, (debited), to a person’s account in a 
ledger ; -ends, a pair of (ornamental) props or sup- 
ports used to keep a row of unshelved boofe upright; 
-holder, one who or that which holds a b., \spec. a 
theatrical prompter; -louse, an insect, Psocus pulsa- 
torius, destructive to books ; -mark, a book-plate ; 
also = -marker, anything inserted between the leaves 
of a b. to mark a place; -mate, school-fellow, fellow- 
student ; -muslin, a fine kind of muslin folded like a 
b. when sold in the piece, also elhpt. a dress of this ; 
•oath, one sworn on the Bible ; -packet, one which 
may be sent by b.-post ; -post, the system under which 
books and printed matter may be sent through the 
post-office; -postage, -rate, the price charged for 
carriage by b.-post ; -scorpion, an insect, Chelifer 
cancroides, resembling a scorpion, found in old books ; 
-slide, an expanding stand for books ; -work, study 
of text-books ; -wright, a maker of books. 

Book (buk), V, [OE. bocian : from the sb. ; 
see prec. ] i. irons. To grant or assign (land) 
by charter ; see Book jt J. i. Obs. exc. Hist. 
2. To enter in a book; to record, register ME. 
Also fig. 3. To enter in a list 1548. 4. To en- 
gage for oneself by payment (a seat or place). 
Also absol, 1826. b. To enter (a person's name, 
etc.) for a seat or place; to issue railway tickets 
to ; refi. to take one’s ticket 1841. c. To enter 
and pay for the transmission of (goods, etc.) by 
any conveyance 1829. 5. transf. To engage (a 

person) as a guest or the like (collog.) 1872. 

2. Not eager to b. fresh orders {mod.), 4. Sam 

Weller booked for them all Dickens. $. I shall b, 
you for Tuesday {mod.). 

Bookbinder (bu'kbsindoi). ME. One who 
binds books. So Boo’kbindery [17. S.), a book- 
binding establishment; Bookbinding vbl. sb. 
Bookcase (bn*kik(?Js). 1742. A case for 
books; a set of bookshelves shut in by doors. 
fBook-case. 1552. A law case found on 
record -1726. 

BoO'k-cmft. arch. OE. Book-learning, 
literary skill; authorship. 

Booker (bu’koi). [OE. bbeere ; but in mod. 
use re-coined from Book v.] fi. A writer of 
books -ME. 2, A book-keeper 1863. 
Boo'kery. 1599. Study of books. 2. 
A collection of books 1812. 

BoO‘k-fell. Obs. exc. Hist. OE. A skin pre- 
pared for writing upon; a vellum or parchment 
manuscript. 

Boo'kfm, sb, 1599. much as fills a book. 

fBoo*kful,a. Full of book knowledge. Pope. 
Bookie (bu*ki). collog. 1885, [See -Y ®.] « 
Bookmaker 3. 

Booking (bu’kig), vbl. sb. 1643. [f. the vb.] 
The entering in a book, esp, in order to engage 
a seat or place ; also the issuing of tickets, en- 
titling to the same 1884. 

Comb. : b.-clerk, the clerk who books passengers 
or goods for conveyance, or who sells tickets at a b.- 
office; -office, one where places are booked for a 
coach, etc., or goods for transit ; also a ticket-office. 

Bookish (bu'kij), ^z. 1567. [f. Book -h 
- rsH.] I. Of or belonging to a book or books; 
literary. 2. Studious 1570 ; knowing books 
only 1593. 

2. A b. man, wbo has no knowledge of the world 
Addison. Hence Boo*kish-ly adv., -ness. 
Book-keeper (bu*k|kzp9J[). 1555. One who 
keeps the accounts of a business, public office, 
etc. So Book-keeping, the art of keeping books 
or accounts. 

Bookland. Obs. exc. Hist, OE. Land taken 
from the folcland or common land, and granted 
by bdc or charter to a private owner ; later, all 
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land exc. folcland. Hence Buckland (place- 
name). 

Book-latin. [OE. boc-Iidenr\ Latin ; later, 
book-language. 

Boo*k 4 ea med, a. ME. Learned in books 
or book-kno\v ledge. (Xow disparaging. ) 

Whate’er these booklearn’d blockheads say Dryden. 
Hence Book-leamedness. So Boo*k-lea ming, 
learning derived from books (merely). 

Boo'kless, a. 1735. Unscholarly ijoet.) ; 
destitute of books 1788. 

Booklet (bu’klet). 1859. A tiny book. So 
Boo’kling. 

Boo*k-lore. [An OE. and ME. comb, re- 
vived.] Knowledge gained from books. 

Book-maker (bu*km<?ikaj). 1515. + 1 . A 

printer and bookbinder -1711. 2. One who 

composes or compiles a book. (Often disparag- 
ing.) 1533. 3« A professional betting-man. 

Cf. Book sb. 9. 1862. So Boo‘k*ma king. 

Bookman (bu’km^n). 1583. A scholar. 

You two are book-men : Can you tell [etc.] Shaks. 

Book-plate (bu-kpl^t). 1791- A label, usu- 
ally pasted inside the covers of a book, bearing 
a device indicating ownership, place, etc. 

Boo*k-rea-d,^^/. <2. 1591. Well-read in 
books. 

Bookseller (bu*k|Se*l0i). 1527. A vender 
of books. SoBoo*kse:llingt^5/. sb. ; also attrib, 
or adj. 

Boo*k-ways, boo*kwise, adv, 1696. In 
the form of a book. 

BoO'k-wiise, a, 1616. Book-learned. 

Book-worm (bn*k,w2?im). 1599. i.///.The 
larva of various beetles, esp. Anobitim kirtum^ 
destructive to books 1855. a. fig. One who is 
always poring over books 1599. 

2. Perverted and spoiled by a whoreson b. B. Jons. 

Boo'ky, a, colloq, 1880. Bookish. 
fBooly. 1596. [ad. Ir. buaile ; deriv. of bo 
cow, or ad. L, bovile. ] A temporary fold used 
by the Irish who wandered about with their 
herds in summer; a company of such people and 
their cattle -1846. Hence fBooling. Spenser. 

Boom (b«m), jAi 1500. [f. Boom A 
loud, deep, resonant sound, as of a cannon, a 
large bell, etc. : the cry of the bittern. 

The dull b, of the disturbed sea Ruskin. 

Boom (bwm), 1645. [a. Du. ‘ tree, 
beam, pole ’ ; taken from Du. in senses in which 
beam was not used. ] Naut. i. A long spar run 
out to extend the foot of a particular sail ; as 
jib.-b., etc. 1662. //. That part of the deck 
where the spare spars are stowed 1762. ta. A 
pole set up to mark the course of the channel 
or deep water. (Diets.) 3. A bar or barrier con- 
sisting of connected spars, pieces of timber, etc., 
stretched across a river or harbour mouth to 
obstruct navigation 1645. 4. A fixed line of 

floating timber across a river or round an area 
of water to retain floating logs. {N.Amer.) 1702. 

3. The sea-works and booms were traced out by 
Marquis Spinola Howell, 

Comb. : b.-iron, an iron ring fitted on the yard-arm, 
through which the studding-sail b. slides when rigged 
out or in; -jigger, a tackle for rigging the top-mast 
studding-sail booms out or in ; -sail, one which is set 
to a b. instead of to a yard ; -sheet, one fastened to 
a b. ; -spar, ‘ a spar of a larger kind ’ (Smyth). 

Bcx)m(bwm),r^.3 U^S. 1879. [prob. ause 
of Boom sb.^ and i. A start of commer- 
cial activity ; a rapid advance in prices ; a rush 
of activity in business or speculation, a. The 
effective launching of anythingupon the market, 
or upon public attention ; an impetus given to 
any enterprise; a vigorously worked movement 
in favour of a candidate or cause 1879. 

a. The Grant ‘ B.' may be succeeded by the Sher- 
man ‘ B.’ Sala. 

Boom (bz^m), v.^ 1440. [Echoic ; cf. Ger. 
bumme?i.’\ i. intr. To hum or buzz^ as a bee 
or beetle ; to make a loud deep resonant sound, 
as a cannon, a large bell, etc. ; also the word 
to express the cry of the bittern; trans., usu- 
ally with out 1837. a. intr. To rush with vio- 
lence, as a ship making all the way she dan 1617. 

*. Unless I get home, Ere the curfew borne Barham. 
a.^ The first of them booming by himself before the 
wind 1617. 

Boom (bwm), 7Z.2 1627. [f. Boom i. 
Naut. trans. a. To b. out : to extend (the front 
of a sail) with a boom. b. To b. off% to push 

d (Ger. IGjln). d (Fr. u (Ger. MzJf'ller), 


off \vith a pole. Cf. Du. boomen. a. To furnish 
(a river, etc.) with a boom to retain floating 
timber; to collect (logs, etc.) m a boom. (A; i 
Amer.) 1879. 3. Cf. BOOMING zbl. sb. 2. 

Boom (b«m), vfi U. S. 1879. [f* Boom 
f^.3] I . intr. To go off with a BooM ; to burst 
into sudden activity ; to make rapid (commer- 
cial) progress, to advance vigorously. 3. trans. 
To give a Boom to ; to push, puff, write up. 
Also absol. 1879. 

1. Every one says business is booimng 1870. 2. The 
World IS booming Mr. Conklmg for.. Senator 1834. 

Boomer i (bzi'mai). i8%. [fi Boom 
O ne who booms an enterprise. U. S. sla?ig. 

BoO'iner^, i88i. Australian name of the 
male of the largest species of Kangaroo. 

Boomerang (bw-marseg). 1827. [Native 
name, N. S. Wales.] An Australian missile 
weapon : a curved piece of hard wood, with a 
sharp edge along the convexity of the curve. It 
can be thrown so as to hit an object in a differ- 
ent direction from that of projection, or so as to 
return to or behind the starting-point. Alsoyfg. 

The b, of argument^ which one throws in the opposite 
direction of what he means to hit Lowelu 

IBoorning (hu’mis))jZ/b/.sb. 1774. [LBoom 
+ -ING^.] I, The action of thevb. Boom^. 
3. The accumulation and sudden discharge of 
a quantity of water (in placer mining) 1880. 
3. See Boom sb.^, Boom v.^ 1881. Boo’mingly 
adv. with a b. noise. 

Boon (bz7n), sd.i ME. [a. ON. bo'n - OE. 
b/n, ME. Bene, prayer. Prob. influenced in 
sense-development by the adj. boon ‘good'.] 
ti. A prayer, petition, request -1623. ta. A 
command couched in the form of a request 
•'1593- 3- transf. The matter prayed for or 

asked (arch.) ME. 4, A favour, a gift; in 
17th c. a gratuity; but now only^^. or arch. 
1460. 5. A blessing, an advantage, a thing to 

be thankful for. (The usual current sense.) 
1767. 6. An unpaid service due by a tenant to 

his lord. Now dial. 1634. ^ 7. Modem archa- 
ists confuse with Boon a, 

I, The kyng assentede to his bone Chaucer. • 2. 
Shaks. 3 lien. K/, iir. ii. 46. 3. Cousin, you must i 

grant me my b. Scott. 7. For b. or bale 1874. Hence 
Boo’iiless a. 

Boon, sbb^ ME. [?] The stalk of flax or 
hemp after the fibre has been removed. See 
also Bun. 

Boon (bzzn),a. ME. [a. OF. bon^ bom ; in 
general Eng. use la-iyth c. ; then dropped, exc. 
in senses 3 and 4.J ti. Good, goodly -1686, 
ta. Fortunate, prosperous : esf. in b. voyage, 
prosperous journey, also fig. good success. 
--1657. 3. Gracious, bounteous, benign ; — L. 
almus (poet.) 1612. 4. In b. companion^ lit. 

‘ good-fellow ’, also occ, used predicatively : 
J oily, convivial 1566. 

I. Seint lulian I lo, bon hostelle Chaucer. 3. Flours 
. . which . . Nature b. Powrd forth profuse Milt. P. L. 
IV. 242. 4. Hight'nd as with Wine, jocund and b. 

Milt. P.L. ix. 793. 

Boon, V. Obs. or dial. ME. [£. Boon 
ti. To ask as a boon. ta. intr. To do boon- 
work (see Boon sb.^ 6) 1691. 3. trans. To re- 

pair (public roads). Now dial, 1783. 

Boopic (b^?|p*pik), a. rare. 1854. [f. Gr. 
jSowTTty.] Ox-eyed. 

Boor (bu9j), 1430. [prob. ad. LG. bUr^ Du. 
boer—0^. gebilr, a deriv. of bur, f. bu to dwell. 
Cf. EAngl. Bor.] i. A husbandman, peasant. 
Obs., exc. as in 3. a. A Dutch or German 
peasant (Ger. hauer) 1581. b. A Dutch colonist 
in Guiana, S. Africa, etc. (In S. Africa now 
Boer.) 1824. Also transf. 3. A rustic (and 
therefore coarse); a clown 1598. Also fig. 

I. A countrie Boore, a goodlie proper swayne 1592. 

2. Germany hath her Boores, like our Yeomen Fuller. 

As to manners a mere b. or clown De Foe. Comb. 

ooris Mustard, [ad, early mod. Ger, Bauren- 
senfel\ Herb.'t^zxsie^vtvitoThlaspiarvense, Hence 
BooTish a, (and tquasi-x^. A. Y. JL. v, L 54). Boo*r- 
ish-ly adv., -ness. 

Boose (bffz), sb. north. 1440. [f. OE. *bds.'] 
A cow- or horse-stall; a crib. var. Boo*sy. 

Boose, var. of Booze. 
fBoost, Also bost. ME. Avar, 
of Boist, box, pyx -1651, 

Boost {bust), sb.^ U.S. colloq. 1858. A lift, 
a shove up {mod,). 

Boost (b«st), n. U. S. colloq. 1848. trans. 

, a (Fr, dz^ne). v (cwrl). e (e#) (th^re). e 


To hoist ; to push up from behind. Also fig. 
Hence Boo'ster yElecir.), a machine for raising 
voltage. 

Boot (bizt), sby [Com. Teut. : OE. hot fern. 

: — OTeut. '^boid-, prob. deriv. of bat^ (Arj'an 
Hhad~) ‘good, useful’: see Better. Hence 
Beet v,'] ti. Advantage; profit; avail, use 
-1693. 2. The making good or mending of 

anything the means of doing so; repair ; reme- 
dy, relief OE. 3. Compensation paid for in- 
jury or wrong-doing; amends. (Only in OE., 
and Hist., as OE. bo% ME. bote.) In comb., as 
man-bote, etc. 4. Expiation of sin; sin-offer- 
mg; penance. Obs. (exc. Hist,). 

Phr. To h . : to the good, into the bargain; For two 
books that I had and dr. td. to b. I had my great took 
of songs Pepys. Apply [thy dales] To better b. 
Spenser. z. Anon he yaf the sike man his boote 
Chaucer. Saint George to b. ! Grace to h. I L e. to 
our help, None other b. ; no alternative. 

tBoot, sbfi 1593. [App. a use of mec., in- 
fluenced by Booty. Cf. Boot sb.^ 3. j Booty, 
spoil, esp. in phr. To make b. Shaks. 

Boot (bzzt), sbd^ [ME. bote, a. OF. bote 
(mod.F. botte), of unkn. etym.] i. A covering 
for the foot and lower part of the leg, usually 
of leather. (At first used only by riders.) t2. 
A greave -1609. 3* instrument of torture 

' formerly used in Scotland to extort confessions 
1 1513. 4. Part of a coach; an uncovered space 
on or by the steps on each side, where atten- 
dants sat, facing sideways; later, alow outside 
compartment in front or behind. Now Hist. 
1608. b. The receptacle for parcels, etc. under 
the seats of the guard and coachman 1781. 

I. Get on thy boots, wee’l ride all night Shaks. 3. 
Shall I draw him on a Scotch pair of boots, Master, 
and make him tell all Vanbrugh. 

Phrases. The h. is on the other leg', the case is 
altered, the responsibility is on the other party. To 
have (^wisk) one's heart in one's boots ; to be in ex- 
treme fear (cf. ‘ the heart sinks *), \Over shoes, over 
hoots', used of reckless persistence in any course. 
Boot and saddle [perversion of Fr. bouie-selle ‘ place 
saddle^* ; see Boute-selle], the signal to cavaljy for 
mounting. Like old boots (slang) : thoroughgoingly. 

Comb.', b.-black, a shoe.black (chiefly U. F.); 
t-catcher, a servant at an inn who pulled off the 
guests’ boots; -closer, one who sews together the 
upper leathers of boots; -hook, one for pulling ^on 
boots; -hose, -stocking, an over-stocking which 
covers the leg like a jack-boot ; -jack, a contrivance 
for pulling off boots; •I'QJSlt — booUiree\ -lick v, to 
toady; sb. a toady {U.S, slang)', -stretcher, -tree, a 
shaped block inserted into a b. to stretch it. 

Bbot (b«t), t/.i [ME. bolen, f. hot, Boot 
sbP, replacing beien (see Beet).] fi, trans. To 
make better --1481. ta. To make good, make 
up -1530. 3. To profit, avail. (Only in 3rd 

pers.) ME. b. with sense ‘it matters* 1752. 
t4. To benefit, enrich. Ant. dr Cl. ii. v. 71. 

3. It boots not to look backwards Arnold. What 
boots thy wealth Southey, b. What boots it which 
prevails 1752. 

Boot (bat), z;.2 1468. [f. Boot j 3.3 ] i. 
trans. To put boots on (another or oneself) ; 
intr. (for refi.) to put on one's boots 1597. a. 
trans. To torture with the Boot {sb.^ 3) 1580. 

3. Mil. slang. To beat, formerly with a jack- 
boot, now with a waist-belt 1802. 

1. Boote, boote, Master Shallow 2 Hen. IV, v. Hi. 140. 

Booted (ba‘ted), ppl. a. 1552. [f. prec.] 
I. Having boots on; formerly ‘equipped for 
riding', esp. in booted and spurred. Also fig. 
a. transf. Clothed or covered as to the legs 1601. 

Bootee (batr). [dim. of boot. 'I A high-low 
boot for ladies; an infant’s wool boot. 

II Bootes (bt?|Oa’tzz). 1656. [L., a. Gr. 

Astron. A constellation, the Wagoner, situated 
at the tail of the Great Bear. 

Booth (biz's), sb. [ME. bope^ hdihe, prob. 
a. ODa. ^b6^, f. East Norse h6a — Icel. hila to 
dwell.] I. A temporary dwelling covered with 
boughs, canvas, or other slight material {arch.), 
a. spec. A covered stall at a market, fair, etc. 
See also Toll-booth. ME. Comb, polling-b., 
a temporary structure for voting purposes at an 
election. 

fBoot-hale, v. 1598. [f. Boot sbd^ booty + 
Hale v.] i. intr. To carry off booty -1670. 
a. trans. To spoil, pillage, plunder -1625. 
Bootikin, tx)otakin(ba*tikin, -^in). 1727. 

I [dim. of Boot sb,^ Cf. mannikin.] i. A soft 
[boot or mitten made of wool and oiled skin, 

I worn as a cure for the gout 1767. a, A small 

{a) (r^m), i (Ft. faito). § (fzr, eaiih). 
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kind of boot ; a knitted legging feet, worn 
bv children 1844. 3. = 3. 1727. 

fBoo’tmg, zbi. slf? ME. 'f. Boor - 
-iNGk] Relieving, healing, helping; payment 
to the good; service, avail -1591. 
tBoo-ting, zbi. 1572. '"[f. Boot sh or 
tO- + “iNG^.] I. Booty ;= Butin - idoo. 2. 

Plundering"; cf* freeicoiing. Hobbes. 

Booting (b/Ptii]}, vbl. sbfi 1678. [f. Boot 
jf. -ing ^.1 a. Torture with the Boot (ri.® 3). 
b. Punishment by being booted (see Boot 3). 

Boot-leg. [BoOTi'^.Ji] The upper part of a 
tall boot 1634. b. aiirib. (U.S.) wth reference 
to illicit trading m liquor, etc., orig. as con- 
veyed hidden in a boot-leg 1889* Hence Boo’t- 
logger, -legging vbi. si>. and <2. Boot-leg z\ 
Bootless (brZ-tles), [OE. hoilias, f. bot^ 
Boot ti* Xot to be evpiated by a * bote' ; 
see Boot sh.^ 3. (In OE. law.) i-2. Without 
help or remedy -1659. 3. To no purpose; un- 

profitable 1559. 4. quasi-tZifr*. ME. 

3. Bootlesse prayers Merck, V', 111, ilL 20. Hence 
Booidess-ly adv., -ness. 

BoO’tless, ME. [f. Bootx^. 3 ] Without 
boots. ! 

Boots (b^ts). 1623. [pi. of Boot 
used as sing.] i. The servant in hotels who ; 
cleans the boots 1798. a. [slang.) The youngest j 
officer in a regiment, junior member of a club, | 
etc- r8o6. 3. Incomb. = * Fellow ’ ; as lazy~b. , etc. I 
Boo*t-to pping. 1767. NauL a. The act' 
of cleaning the upper part of a ship's bottom, i 
and covering it with a mixture of tallow, sul-j 
phur, etc. b. ' Sheathing a vessel with plank- 
ing over felt ’ (Smyth) 1867. 

Booty (bz^-ti), sb, 1474. [s-^* 
change or other vrord cogn. w, Ger. beuie, Fr. 
buiin (or the latter itself), influenced by bb/, 
boot. See Butin.] i. orig. Plunder or profit 
acquired in common and so divisible, a. Spoil 
of war. b. That taken by thieves 1567. fn. 
A prize of war, etc. (With fl.) -1823. 3. 

loosely. Plunder, spoil; a prize 1580. 

3. Phr. To jpZay 6 . : to join with confederates in 
order to victimize another plaj’erj hence, to play or 
act falsely so as to gain a desired object. Hence: 
Booty — playing b. 

fBoO'ty, y^.2 1577. Enron, used for Boot sb^ 
Booze, boose (bwz), coUoq. = Bouse 
Booze, boose (huz), v, Var. of Bouse, 
perh. dial. Hence Boo*zer. 

Boozy (b«'zi), 2:. 1529. [f-Boo2Ei'3.-f-Yk] 

1. Affected by drinking. 2. Given up to booz- 
ing 1592. Hence Boo'ziness. 

Bo-peep (btfapf*p). 1528. [f. Bo + 
Peep v.'j A nursery play with a young child, 
in which the nurse alternately hides, and peeps 
out unexpectedly, and hides pgain as suddenly. 
Also ^g. and aitrzb. \ 

He playeth b. with the scripture Tindale, 
Bor(b6i), dial. 1677. [? :— OE. 
see Boor,] An East Anglian form of address 
== Neighbour, gossip, etc. 

Bor-, Chenu, short for BORON, in comb. ; 
e.g. Bor-ethyl3{C2H5)B, Bor-metbyl 3{CHs)B. 
ijBora (bo9Ta). 1^4. [Local form of It. 
borca : — L. Boreas (Diez).] A severe north wind 
which blows in the Upper Adriatic. 
tilBora*ctdo. 1583. [ad. Sp. or It.] i. A 
goatskinbag used in Spain for wine, etc. -1775. 

2. A dmnkaidl -1729. 

Boracic (borse*sik), a, 1801. [f. Borax + 
-IC.3 Chem, Like, -^rtaining to, or derived 
from borax. B, acid is now called Boric acid. 
Hence BoTacite, native borate of magnesia, 
tBora'dum. 1808. [f. Borax; qI. sodhwi, 
etc.] Chem, Davy's name for Boron, at that 
time taken for a metal. 

Borage (bz^Ted^). ME. [f. med.L. horrago, 
prob. f. borra, burr a ‘rough hair'.] A genus 
of plants, giving its name to a natural order 
{Boraginacex). The common British species 
{Borago officinalis), which has bright blue 
flowers, and stem and leaves covered with 
prickly hairs; formerly a cordial, and still used 
in cool tankard, claret cup, etc. Also attrib. 
Hence—' I B.always bring Courage 'SmW. Hooker. 
Comb, b.-wort, any boraginaceous plant. 

Boraginaceous (borse.-dgin^Tos), a, [f. 
mod.L. borago, -agin- -f -aceous.J Bot, Of or 
pertaining to the order Boraginacese\ seeprec. 


Boragineous (bpradsi-nz'bs], tz, [f. as prec. j 
Bsi. Of or pertaining to the Boraghiex, con- 
taining the genus Bcragj ; loosely — prec. 

;^ra‘SCO, -a*sque. 1^6. \Br.loiirrasque, 
ad. It. burasca, augmentative of BORA (Diez). j 
A violent squall of wind. 

'Borassus (bons's^s}. 1798. [med.L., ad. | 
Gr. BbpaaGos,^ Bot, A genus of palms, with 
two species, of which B, jiabelhfQrinzs^\CAs 
palm-wine and palm-sugar. 

Borat© (bo»*rfiit). 1816. [f. Boron t -ate. j 
Chem. A salt of boric acid. 

Borax (boa-rseks). [ME. boras ^ a. OF., 
’'.rob. ad. (ult.) Pers. burah borax.] i. A na- 
tive salt; the acid borate of sodium or biborate 
of soda (Xa^B^O^): when pure, a whitish crys- 
tal, or white powder, also imported ^ tincal.^ 
B. beads, beads made ofb., used in blowpipe analysis 
to distinguish the metallic oxides, and^test minerals 
by the characteristic colours they give in the flame. 

tBoTborygm. 1719. [ad. (nit.) Gr. jSop^o- 
pvyfxos, ] Med. A rumbling in the bowd^s ~i88o. 
Bord, obs. £ Board. 

Bordage (b2*zded3). ME. [a. OF. — med. 
L bordagium, f. OF, horde cot; see Bordar.] 
The tenure of a Bordar ; the services due from 
him. Hist 

Bordar (bpud^). 1776. [ad. med.L. hor- 
darius, f. horda hut, cottage, referred by Diez 
to *1601. bord ‘ wooden board etc.] Feudal 
Syst. A villein of the lowest rank, who rendered 
menial service for a cottage, held at the will of 
his lord. (In Domesday Book bordarius.) 
Bordeaux (bpjdoa-). 1570. A city in the 
south of France; hence, the wine of B., claret. 
fBOTdel. ME. [a. OF., med.L. bordellus, 
-urn, dim. of late L, borda ; see Bordar. (Super- 
seded by brothel, an entirely different wd. ) ] i . 
A brothel -1850; prostitution ME. only. a. A 
good-for-nothing. (Erron. for Brothel i.) Can- 
ton. KhQ attrib. Hence tBo'rdeler, a keeper 
or ? frequenter of brothels, var. tBorderilo. 
Border (b^udsi), [ME. bordure, a. OF., 
f. late L. ^bordare, f. bordus ‘side, edge, border’, 
a. Teut. lord. See BorDURE. ] i. A side, edge, 
brink, or margin; a limit or boundary; the part 
lying along ffie boundary or outline. 3. A 
frontier; pi. the marches, the border districts 
ME. br The frontier line 1535. 3. A strip of 

ground forming a fringe to a garden. Also at- 
trih. ME. 4. A defined edging, of distinct 
material, colour, shape, pattern, etc. ME. 5. 
fig. A limit, boundary, verge. (Transferred to 
time, etc.) 1728, 

2. Wolves of war. They kept their b. well Southey. 
Over the b . : across the frontier line. Phr. The B,, 
ike Borders : the district adjoining the boundary be- 
tween England and Scotland. An emphatic B. motto, 
Thou shalt want ere I want Scott. 5. On the bor- 
ders of eternity Hervey. 

Comb , : b.-lme, boundary strip of land ; fig. ex- 
treme verge ; also atirib,^ verging on the indecent, 
insanity. B. -pricker, -rider, a mounted freebooter 
living on the B. ; B.*side, the district about the B. ; 
B.-warden, Warden of the Marches ; B.-warrant, 
a writ issued on one side of the B. for the apprehen- 
sion of a person on the other side. 

Border (b/udsr), v. ME. [£ prec.] i. 
trans. To put a border to. Also fig. 2. To 
form a border to; to bound 1570; ^fig. to keep 
within bounds (Leariw. ii. 33). 3. To lie on the 
borders of, adjoin 1649. 4. inir. To lie on the 

border, be contiguous on, upon 1535. i'5 . trans. 

To cut up (a pasty) 1513. 

3. Lands bordering the Mediterranean Lyell. 4. 
Hill tribes, bordering on cultivated countries. Phr. 
Tob. on or upon (fig.): to resemble closely, verge on; 
This borders on the common-place 1839. 

Borderer (b^*id©i9i). 1494. [f. prec. ©. and 
I. One who dwells near a border, esp. that 
of England and Scotland. 3. One who borders 
on or dwells close to or by; a next neighbour. 
Formerly said of a country. Also fig. 1538. 

2. Borderers upon the Roman, world Selden. Bor- 
derers on the savage state Hazutt. 

Bo*rder>la:nd. (Also as one and as two 
wds.) 1813. A land or district on or near a 
border ; esp. that between England and Scot- 
land. Also fig. 

A neutral strip of borderland Grote. The b, of old 
romance Longf. 

fBord-land. ME. Feudal Syst, Prob. land 
held in bordage tenure -1664. 


f Bord-lode. Prob. some service, e.g. haulage 
of timber, due by the Bordar. 
j-BO'rdniail. [Found only in L. iorm^bord- 
matiniis, etc., a sjnonym of bordarius, see 
Bokd.ar.] a bordar, a cottier. 
fBordrage, var.BoDRAGE, hostile incursion. 

Bordttre '^b^udim). 1460. [Earlier f. Bor- 
der, q. v.] I. Her. A bearing that goes all 
round and parallel to the boundary of a shield, 
always a fifth part of the field in breadth. 2. 
= Border. (An occas. var.) 1664. 

Bore (bosi), sb?^ ME. [Partly f. Bore uy 
In sense 4 : — OE. bor ‘ borer ' : — OTeut. ^boro-z ; 
see Bore v .^ i. That which is bored; a hole 
made bv boring; an aperture (arch.) 3. spec. 
The cyllndncal perforation of a tube, gun, etc. 
Also attrib., as m smooth-h., etc. 1572. b. 
Hence, the diameter of a tube; the calibre of a 
gun; also fig, and transf. 1583. 3. transf. The 

tubular outlet of a geyser 1863. t4* An instru- 
ment for boring 1677. 

Bore(bo3i),j3.2 1766. [?] tD The malady 
of ennui ; a fit of ennui or sulks ; a dull time. 

3. A thing which bores ; an annoyance 1778. 
3. A tiresome or uncongenial person 1812. 

1. Your last letter.. without that d— d French 5 . 
1766. 2. Reproofs a b. 1778. 3. He says the country 
girls are bores Thackeray. 

Bore (bdsj), sb:i> ME. [In sense i, app. a, 
ON. hdra wave.] ti - ? Billow (rare). 2. A 
tide-wave of unusual height, caused either by 
the meeting of two tides, or by the rushing of 
the tide up a narrowing estuary. Cf. Eagre. 

The Bristol Channel is verysubject to the B. Lyell. 

Bore (bosj), z/.f [Com. Teut. : OE. boriati 
; — OTeut. ^boron, f. ^boro-z, whence OE. bor, 
an auger; f. Aryan root meaning to pierce, etc., 
whence 'L.forare, Gr. <}>dpos, etc.] i, trans. 
To pierce, make a hole in or through; in mod. 
use esp. to pierce as with an auger. Als© with 
through. 2. trans. To hollow out evenly (a 
cjdinto, gun, etc.) 1753. 3. absol. and intr. To 
make a hole (mod. use limited as in i). In Min- 
ing, to sink a bore-hole, as to b, for coal, etc. 
ME. b. To advance as by boring ; also fig. 1 697. 
c. tra7is. and intr. Of a horse : To thrust the 
head straight forward 17^1. 4. trans. To make 

(a hole, tunnel, etc.) by boring (mod. use as in 
1. 3) 1523. ts. To ^11 ; ?= Bourd v .'^2. “1622. 

3. b. They take their Flight.. boring to the West 
Dryden. 


Bore (bosi), 1768. [app. £ Bore sb.^'] 
trans. To weary by tedious conversation or by 
failure to interest. ^ ^ 

A man. .has no unlimited privilege of boring one Be 
Quincey. 

Bore, pa. t. and obs, pa. pple. of Bear z/.l 

Boreal (bo9‘rz''al),fl:. 1470. [ad. L. Borealis ; 
see Boreas.] j. Northern; of or pertaining 
to the north, or to the north wind. 2. Belong- 
ing to the boreal province of the Mollusca 1854. 

I. B. signs: the six signs of the Zodiac from Arzes 
to Virgo, B. dawn (rare) ; the Aurora Borealis. 

Borea*lis. Shoit for Aurora Borealis. 
Burns. 

Boreas (boa-rz^s). ME. [a. L., a. Gr. 
Bop€as.] The north wind; the god of the north 
wind. Now only in Mythol., and as a personi- 
fication. Hence BoTean a. 

Borecole (bos'zkdul). 1712. [prob. ad. Du. 
boerenkool ‘ peasant’s cabbage '.] A loose and 
open-headed kind of cabbage, also called Kale. 


Boredom (boaudom). 1852. [f. Bore j- 3 . 2 ] 
I. =Boreism. 1864. 2. The state of being 

bored; ennui 1852. 3* Bores as a class 1883. 

•fBo^ree. 1676. [ad. F. hourrSe (see Littre).] 
A kind of dance -1730. 

Boreism (b68*riz’m). Also borism. 1833. 
[f. Bore si. 2 -f -ism. ] The behaviour of bores ; 
the practice of being a bore. 

Borel, var. of Borrel, Burel. 

Borer (boa ’roi). 1483. [f. Bore v)- + -erI.] 
I. One who bores ; esp. a horse that bores 1872. 
b. A name given to the Myxine or Hag-fish ; 
also to the Teredo or shipworm, and to various 
insects that bore through wood, etc. 1789. 2. 

An instrument for boring 1572. 

Boric (boa*rik),£i. 1869. [£ Boron +• - ic.] 
Chem. Of or pertaining to boron; containing 
boron in comb.; as B. acid, formerly called 
boracic acid (H3BO3). 
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Boride (bSs-rsid). 1863. [f. asprec.-r-lDE.] 
Ckem. A pnmary compound of boron with a 
metallic element. 

Boring (b63Tig\ vbL 1440. [f. Bore 
vJ-i- -IN’G ] The action of the vb. ; also co?icr. 
a hole made by boring. 

Comb ; b.-bar, the suspended bar which carries the 
bit for boring cannon ; -gange, one for limiting the 
action of the boring tool to the required depth. 
Boring (bos rijg), 2)bl. sbA 1868. The action 
of Bore Hence Bo'iingly adv. 
f Bering, vbL sb.^ [f. Boree.] A step in 
dancing, Sheridan. 

fj^^'ritil. ME. [a. late L. bonfk, a. Heb . ; 
in A. V. ‘ sope '.] A plant yielding an alkali for 
cleansing. 

Bora (b^jn). ppU. and a. [In mod. nse to be 
born is virtually an intr. vb. See Bear v,"] A. 
Senses of to be bom. i. To be brought forth 
as offspring. (See Bear v.) 2. jpg. a. Of 

things : To come into existence (chiefly poet. 
and rhet^. b. in Tkeol, of persons, To be b. of 
God', to become a child of God; to be b. again i 
to become or be regenerate. ME. 3. To be 
... by the conditions of one’s birth, as to be b. 
a poet, an Englishman, lucky, etc. OE. 4. Of 
qualities, etc.. To be bom tn, with : to be im- 
planted at birth 1710. 4? 

B. Pa. pple. used attrib. i. Said of persons : 
a. generally— that (ever) was b. 1550; b. quali- 
fied or qualifying, as (2 3 . orator, b./ree^ eldest-b., 
Danish-b., gently ~b., free-b., etc. ME. a. Of 
qualities, etc, : Innate, inherited 174a. 

1. Goodliest man of men sinceb. Milt. P . L . iv. 324. 
b- Pet son (her last-b. ?) of the Scarlet Woman Car- 
lyle. Phr, {Opta's) b. days ; one’s lifetime, colloq. 

Borne (boajn), ppL a. [See Bear v!\ Car- 
ried, sustained, endured, etc. Also used attrib. 
Borne, obs. f. Bourn. 

Borneo 1876. An island in the 

Indian Archipelago, Also attrib. Hence Bor- 
neene (bpunziin), Borneol (b^’inz'ipl), organic 
compounds chiefly obtained from the B. cam- 
phor tree [Dryobalanops campkorci) ; Bornesite 
(bg'inzssit), a volatile substance olDtained from 
B. caoutchouc. 

Boro- (bosT^i). 1869. Chem. Comb. f. 
Boron : 

boroflu’oride, a compound of fluoride of boron 
with a metallic fluoride; borotu-ngstate, a salt 
formed by the combination of boric and tungstic 
acids with the same base; borogly‘ceride, a 
compound of boric acid with glycerine, used as 
an antiseptic; also in Min., borocadcite, native 
borate of calcium. 

Boron (bo«*rpii). 18 la. [f. Bor(-ax) + 
(Carb-)on.] One of the elementary bodies; a 
non-metallic solid, not fusible at known tem- 
peratures. It is obtained as a greenish brown 
powder {amorphous b.); and as crystals {ada~ 
mantineb.). Symbol B. 

Borougli {hvTO^f b»T^). [Com, Teut. : OE. 
bur^, burh : — OTeut. ^burg-s. App. f. root of 
OTeut. '^berg-an ‘to shelter’; see Bergh 'v. 
In early mod. Eng. burrough, subseq. borough 
in England and Ireland; the Sc. form is BuRGH. 
The mod. Bury, -bury in place-names is from 
the dat. sing, of OE. burg/\ ti. A fortress, 
castle, or citadel -ME. Tb, A court, a manor- 
house -ME. ta* A fortified town; a town pos- 
sessing municipal organization ; any inhabited 
place larger than a village. (The three notions 
were orig. co-extensive.) -1483. 3. A town 

possessing a municipal corporation and special 
privileges conferred by royal charter. Also a 
town which sends representatives to parlia- 
ment. (Less dignified than a CiTV.) ME. See 
also Burgh. t4. A property held byBuRGAGE, 
and formerly qualifying for the parliamentary 
vote. Cf. Borough-holder. 1715. ts* The 
portion of a city lying outside the wall. Cf. F. 
bourg. -1523. See also BoURG, BURG. 

3. Edward VI created fourteen Boroughs Hallam. 
The B . : esp. that of Southwark. 

Phrases. To own a b., to buy ab.i to possess or to 
buy the power of controlling the election of a member 
of parliament for a b. 'Close b., pocket b., sl b, owned 
by some person. Rotten b . ; one which had so de- 
cayed as no longer to have a real constituency 
Comb., etc. fa. Obs. law terms used Hist. *. burgh- 
bote [OE. burh-hdt\ a tax for therepair of fortresses; 
burgh-breche [OE. burh-brycel, close-breaking, 
burglary; burgh-mote, borougb-moot [OE. burh- 
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gemot], the judicial assembly of a b. fb. borough- 
folk [OE, burhfolc], the people of a town; burh- 
were, pi. -weren [OE, burhzvam, -ware, -waranj, 
the people of a town, the townsmen. 

Borough, obs. f. Burrow. 
BorougbL-English (bz?T^,rggliJ). ME. [f. 

Anglo-Fr. tenure en Burgh Engloys, tenure in 
(an) English bomugh.] A custom in parts of 
England, by which the youngest son mhents 
the lands and tenements. 

Borougb-biolder (bz?*rJ,h(?u Idsj). 1713. In 
Yorkshire: A person who holds property by 
burgage tenure; see Borough 4. Also ex- 
plained aS = BORSHOLDER. 

tBorough-man. [OE. burkman ; see 
Borough. ] A townsman, citizen, burgess, b. 
In Yorkshire: =Borough-holder. 
Borough-master (bo-mma stai). 1494. fi. 
A Dutch or Flemish burgomaster ; used also 
transf, 2. The owner of a Borough {3). 
Be NTH AM. 

Boroughmonger (b2?*r^mz' iggoj). 1794. 
One who trades in parliamentary seats for 
boroughs, (Freq. in discussions on electoral 
reform up to 1832.) Hence Bo*rougbmonger 
’u. rare', Bo*rougbmongeringt/ 5 /,^< 5 . andppl, a. ; 
BoTougbmongery,the arts and practices of a b. 
Borough-reeve OE. a. A 

governor of a town or city ; substantially = 
Portreeve. Hist. b. The chief municipal , 
officer in certain unincorporated English towns, 
before the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835. 
Bo-rough-town. arch. [Cf. OE. burktdn 
enclosure surrounding a castle (as in Burton).'] 
A town which is a borough. Still in occ. use in 
Ireland. 

Borrachio, var. of Borachio, 

Borrel, borel (bp*rH), a. arch* MK [? at- 
trib. use of borel Bubel sb. ] i. Belonging to 
the laity (arch.)* 2. Unlearned, rude; rough 
(arch.) 1513.^ 

2. A coarse, ignorant, b. man like me Scott. 

Bo-rrow, sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. borg^ 
borh, f, root of OTeut. ^herg-an to protect ; see 
Bergh v.] i. A pledge; a guarantee, bail; 
suretyship; ransom. Stffl in Zazz;. 2. Of 
persons : A surety; bail, deliverer from prison. 
-1819. 3. (f. Borrow v.^ A borrowing. 

Wznt, T. I. ii. 39. 

a. Retain as borrows my two priests Scott. Comb.', 
(in sense i) b.-breach (OE. borh-hyce), breach, of 
covenant ; b.-roll, a mortgage-roll. 

Borrow (b^T<?a), z/.i [OE. borgian, f. borg^ 
borh\ see prec,] i, trans. a. To take (a thing) 
on security given for its safe return; b. To take 
(a thing) on credit on the understanding of re- 
turning it or an equivalent; hence, to obtain 
the temporary use of. Const, of, occ, from, “^at, 
c. Arith. In Subtraction, To transfer to the 
minuend mentally the equivalent of a unit of the 
next higher denomination, paying back for this 
at the next step in the process 1594. fig- To 
render oneself indebted for; to make temporary 
use of. Const, from, of, ^at. ME. (See also 
Loan-word.) t3. To be surety for; to ran- 
som -1783. t4- To give safety to; to rescue; 

to protect. (Cf. Bergh v.) -1522. 

X. Let vs borowe money of the kinge vpon vsury 
CovERDALE 2 Esdr. V. 3, a. To b. example Latimer, 
behauiours from the great Shaks , Music and Poetry 
1^3, illustrations 1847. Hence Bo*rrower. 
Borrow (bf7*r<?u), 1622. [perh, orig. ‘to 

shelter’; see BuRROW,] Naui. {inir.) To ap- 
proach closely either to land or wind, 
l^rrowed (b^Ttiud),///. zz. 1440. [f. Bor- 
row v.^] I. Taken on loan. a. transf. and 
fig. Not one’s own; assumed 1571. 

Borrowing (bp'rt^aii]), vhl. sb. ME. [f. 
Borrow z/.i] 'The action of the vb. (senses i, 
2) ; concr., that which is borrowed. 

B. days : the last three days of March (Old Style), 
said in Scottish folk-lore to have been borrowed by 
March from April, and supposed to he specially stormy. 
Called also borrowed days. Bo’rrowingly adv. 
Borsliolder (h^ishJaildaj). Hist. ME. [f. 
barges, gen. case of borh Borrow sb. + Alder 
j^.2j The chief of a frankpledge ; later, a petty 
constable. 

Borstal (bp-istM). 1902. Name of a town 
in Kent applied orig. to the system adopted 
there for reforming ‘juvenile adult * offenders. 
Bort (bjpJt). 1622. [? a. OF. bord^ bori bas- 


tard.] Coarse diamonds, and small fragments 
of good diamonds, used as an abrasive. 
Borzoi (bp uzoij. 1892. [Rnss. ‘ swift ’.] 
The Russian or Siberian w olf-hound. 
Boscage, boskage (bp-skedg). [ME. bos- 
kage, a. OF. boscage (mod. bocage)\—A2X^ L. 
hoscaticum, f. late L. hoscum wood.] i. A 
mass of growing trees or shrubs; a thicket, 
groves sylvan scenery, fa. The pictorial repre- 
sentation of wooded landscape ; also, of 
branches, foliage, etc, -1679. fs* haw. A piece 
of wood-land (Caxton); a tax on windfalls 
(Manwood) ; mast for feeding cattle 1672, 
r. The sombre boskage of the wood Tennyson. 

i} Bosch 1 Ii bos). 1786. [Du.] = Bush iAI 

Comb. : b.-DOk, a S. Afr. antelope, the Bush-buck ; 
•man — Bushman (in Du. boschjesman) ; -vark, a 
species of wild pig in S. Africa, 

Bosch 2, bosh (hpj). 1879. [In full, Bosch 
butter, i.e. artificM butter made at ’s Hertogen- 
bosch or ‘Bosch’ (Bois-Ie-duc) in Holland.] An 
imitation butter; Butter ine. 

Bosh ), rAl 1679. [?] I. pi. In a blast- 
furnace, the lower part of the shaft (formerly 
walls), sloping downwards from the belly 
to the hearth. 2. Mining. A trough for cool- 
ing bloomary tools, hot ingots, etc. 1881. 
tBosh (bpj), sb:t^ 1726. [Cf. F. dbaitche.] 
An outline, rough sketch -1751. Hence tBosh 
v.^ to cut a dash; to flaunt. 

Bosh (bpj), sh.^ slang or colloq. 1834. [a. 
Turk.; ‘empty, worthless’, freq. in Morier's 
Ayesha.] i. Stuff; trash; foolish talk or 
opinions. 2. hit. Stuff and nonsense ! 1852. 

1, This firman is nothing Morier. Hence 

Bosh V? to spoil ; to humbug. 

Bosh; see Bosch A 
Bosjesman ; see Bushman. 

Bosk (b£?sk). [ME. bosk{e, var. of busk, 
Bush.] i. A bush. Now dial. 2. A thicket 
of bushes, etc.; a small wood 1814. 

Planted with . . little bosks and trim hedges {mod.). 

Bosket, bosquet (bp*sket). 1737. [a. F. 

1 bosquet, ad. It. bosekeito, dim. of bosco, Cf. 
j Bouquet.] A plantation in a garden, park, 
etc,, of small trees; a thicket. 

I Bo^y (bp-ski), 05.1 1593. [f. Bosk + -y.] 

[ Consisting of or covered wdth bushes or under- 
I wood; bushy, (A\so transf .) 

' Myboskieacres 7k//2^.rv.i. 8r. Hence Bo'skiness. 

Bosky (bp*ski), cr.2 dial, or slang. 1730. 
[?joc. use of prec.] Tipsy. 

Bosom (bu*z3m), sb. [OE. bSsm WGer. 
Hdsm- (not in EGer.). Remoter etym. unkn.] 
A. 1. The breast of a human being; also traiisf. 
h. The enclosure formed by the breast and the 
arms. Now only arch. ME. te. fig. (See 
quots.) OE. 3. transf. That part of the dress 
which covers the breast; also the space between 
the breast and its covering, esp. as a receptacle 
for money or letters ME. 4. A curved recess ; a 
cavity, hollow interior; a sinus. [Cf. L. sinus .2 
b. Afech. The depression round the eye of a 
millstone 1813. 5. The interior, the midst; 

also fig. 1489. 6. fig. The breast considered 

as the seat of thoughts and feelings ; hence ‘ in- 
ward thoughts’, ‘desire ME. fq. Transferred 
to a person. ((Bf. hand, heart, head, etc.) -1756. 

X. Within my b...My boding heart pants Shaks. 
In Abraham’s h. (fig.): in the abode of the blessed 
dead. Wife of one*s b. ; orig. a H ebraism, but in Eng. 
use influenced by sense 6. Hence, To take to one’s b. : 
to marry, a. The b, of the ground Shaks., of a river 
Drvden, lake 1816, stormy sea Wordsw. To put 
money in one’s b. Baret. 4 The b. of a bay 1685, 
sail 1872. 5. fig. In iheb. of one’s family, of a church, 
etc. 6. Friendof one’s b. : cf. Bosom F riend. Emptjr- 
ing our bosomes of their counsell swelld Mids. iV.r.L 
216. You shal haue yom bosome on this wretch 
Meas.for M. iv. iii. 139. They come home to Mens 
Businesse and Bosomes Bacon. Comb, b.«staff, an 
instrument used in testing the straightness of the 
faces of millstones (see 4 b). 

B. as adj. Private, confidential, intimate 1640. 
Bc»soni (bu'zam), v. ME. [f. prec.] fi. 
intr. To belly, 2. irons. To put into the bosom 
1598. 3. trans. To take to the bosom, embrace. 
Also fig. 1605. 4. transf. and fig. To embosom 
1632. 5. fig. To hide (a secret) in the bosom; 

to keep in mind. Also with up. 1606. 

4. Towers . . Bosom’d high in tufted trees Milt. Alleg. 
78. 5. Bosome vp my counsell Shaks. 

I Bosomed (bu‘ 23 md),///.zz. 1650. [f. Bosom 
I sb. and v.] a. Having a bosom, shaped like the 

d (fzr, {pm, edxih)., 


0 (Ger. Koln). d (Fr. pm), ii (Ger. Mzzller). ii (Fr. d«ne).. v (cwrl). e (e») (there), e (?i) (r«hi). i (Fr. fozre). 
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BO-TREE 


BOSOM FRIEND 


bosom ; bellied {as a sail|. b. Enclosed, bidden ; 
confined in the bosom, bated Ibreath). 

Bosom firie*nd, bosom-friend. 1590. A 

socially intimate or dear friend. Also iirsjzsf. 
Bo»somy. 1611. [f. Bosom jA] Full of 
sheltered hollows. 

Boson, obs. f. Boatswain. 

Boss ub|?s)5 55.1 [ME. Icce, tss, a. OF. 

{mod. 5 w)=OXF. Botch ; perh. conn, 
w. OHG. Mz-an - Beat In ME. toss and 
tafcA are partly synonymous.] i. A protuber- 
ance on the body of an animal or plant; a con- 
vex orknob'ltke process. 2. Geoi. Applied to 
masses of rock protruding through strata of 
another kind 1598. 3. A round prominence in 
hammered or car\ed work; e.g. a raised orna- 
ment in bookbinding ; one of the metal knobs 
on each side of the bit of a bridle (F. bossttie \ ; 
a metal stud ME. b. spec. The convex projec- 
tion in the centre of a shield ME Also iransf, 
and fig* c. Arckit, An ornamental projection 
in a vault at the intersection of the ribs 1823. 
d. AUch, The enlarged part of a shaft, on which 
a wheel is keyed, or at the end, where it is 
coupled to another. Shipbuilding. The project- 
ing part of the stern-post of a screw steamer, 
which is pierced for the shaft of the propeller ! 
to pass through. (Cf. F. bjsse nave of a wheel.) 
1869. 4. A sort of die used by cutlers 1831. 

Also aitrih. 

3. In the afternoon I..saw some silver bosses put 
upon my new Bible Pepys. b. As brood as is the boos 
of a bokeler Chaucer. fig. Yonder woodland isle, 

the central b. Of Ocean Cowpek. 
tBoss,j 5 .- 1520. [?] ‘ A water conduit, run- 
ning out of a gor-bellied figure’ (Bailey) : chiefly 
in ^ the B. of Billingsgate ’ -1657. 

Boss, 55. S 1542. [? a. JkIDu, bosse^ husst = 
Box.] A plasterer’s tray, a hod. 
Bo^(b^),55.^ Now^/tW. 1695. [? corrupt 
f. Bass 55.*; but cf. Du. bos truss.] A seat of 
straw; a hassock. 

Boss (b^Ts), 55.6 1822. [ad, Du. 5£KZ5 master.] 
U, S. A master; a business manager, any one 
who has a right to give orders. In Eng. = 
'swell, top-sawyer*. {IVorhmens slang or jocP) 
b. In U. S. politics, a manager or dictator of a 
party organization 1882. Also atirib. Of per- 
sons : Master, chief. Of things : champion. i86a 
aitrih. The b. thresher of Ransom county 18S4. 

Boss (hf?s), 27.1 me. [f. Boss 55.1] 

intr. To project -i 542. 2. To fashion in relief; 

to beat or press out into a raised ornament, to 
emboss ME. 3. To furnish with bosses 1626. 

3. Thence to the clasp-makers to have it [my Chaucer] 
clasped and bossed Pepys. 

Boss (bps), U*S. (in Eng. only joc.) ' 
1836. [f. Boss 55.5] trans. To be the master 
or manager of; to control, direct. ! 

Bossage (bf7*seda;). 1704. [a. F., f. hosse, 
Boss 55.^] ArchiU 1. A stone laid in its place 
uncut and projecting, to be afterwards carved 
1730. 2. ' Rustic work, which seems to ad- 

vance before the naked of a building, by reason 
of indentures or channels left at the joints’ 
(Gvvilt). PAsoattrih. 1704. 

Bos^dCbf^st),///. 1536* [f. Boss 57.1 
and 55.1] i. Made to project 1541. 2 . Em- 

bossed; also, portrayed in relief 1536. 3, Fur- 
nished with bosses 1586. 

_ 3, Turky cushions host with pearlc Tam. Shr. n. 

il^^selated (bp*s^ited), ppL a. 1873. [f. 
F, 5<75s^/<f, pple. oibossekr.l Phys. Formed into 
small protuberances. 

Bosset (bf7*set). 1859. [a, F. bossetieP\ A 
small protul^rance or knob. 

Bos^m (bf7*siz'in). U.S. i88r. [f. Boss 
55.5] The system in which political parties are 
controlled by bosses. 

Bossy (bf7*si), a.^ 1543. [f. Boss 55.1] i, 
SwelKngin, orlike, aboss; projecting in round- 
ed form. 2. Having bosses or prominences 
1812. Hence Bo'ssiness, the quality of being b. 
Bossy er.2 orig. 11 . 3 . coUoq. 1882. 

[f. Boss 55.5] Given to acting like a boss. 
IlBostangi (b^stge-nd^i). 1694. [a. Turk. ; 
lit. ‘Keeper of the garden*.] A Turkish guard 
of the palace. 

Bo'Ston. 1820. [a. F., f. Boston in Massa- 
chusetts; see Littrd.] A game at cards, allied 


to \\hist, of which the technical terms refer to 
the s’ege of Boston in the American War of 
Independence. 

Bostryclioid,-al (bpstrikoi*d, -al), a. 1875. 
]f. Gr. pvxosPl Boi. Having the form or 
character of a ringlet. 

^ Bostryx (bpi-stnks). 1880. [a. Gr.^oorpv^^ 
var. of iSocTTpuxos.] Bot. *An uniparous helicoid 
cyme’ (Gray). 

Boswellian (b^edian),^r. 1825. [f. .^<75- 
well, the biographer of Dr. Johnson,] Re- 
sembling Boswdl as a biographer. Also Bo's- 
wellism, the manner of Boswell as a biographer. 
Bo'swelliae v. to write in Boswell’s style. 

Bot, bott (bpt). Usu. in pi. 1523. [?] A 
parasitical worm or maggot; now restricted to 
the larvae of flies of the genus CEsirus. Prop, 
the larva of CE. egui, inhabiting the digestive 
organs of the horse ; but applied also to those 
of GS. bovis and CR. ovis. The hotts (as sing.) : 
the disease thus caused. 

Comb. : b.-bee, -fly, an insect of the genus 
whose eggs produce the hots » -hole, a hole in a hide 
made by a b. in escaping. 

Bot, hot, OE form of Boot sb}- 
Botanic (b^tasmik). 1656. [ad. medX. ho- 
tanicus, a. Gr., £ ^oravg plant.] A. adj. Per- 
taining to botany. (Now mostly disused, exc. 
in early names of institutions, etc., as ‘ The B. 
Gardens *.) fB. 55. i. A botanist -1676. a. 
Chiefly \rspL = Botany -175S. 

Botanical (l«7ta'nikal), a. 1658. [f. prec.] 
Concerned with the study or cultivation of 
plants; pertaining to botany. Hence Bota*nic- 
ally adv. , 

JGiotanist (bf^tanist). 1682. [a. F. bolamste.j 
One who studies botany. 

That diligent b. Bellonius Sir T. Browne. 

Botanize (b^-tanaiz), 2^. 1767. [ad. mod.L. 
boianisare, ad. Gr. /Soroyffctv. ] i. intr. To 
seek for plants for botanical purposes ; to study 
plants botanically. 2, trans. To explore or ex- 
amine botanic2iIly 1861. 

r. To b. in the woods 1775. au To b. an island 
Geikie. Hence Bo*tanizer. Bo'tanizing 2/5/, j5. 
and///, a. 

Botano-, repr. Gr. 0 oravo-, comb. f. 0 ordv 7 j 
plant. Hence in 17th c. many compounds, 
formed after those in Astro-. tBotanodoger, 
a botanist. fBotanodogy* botany. Botano- 
mamcy, divination by plants. 

Botany (bp*t^i). 1696. [f. Botanic ; cf. 
astronomy and astronomic.^ i. The science 
which treats of plants. 2. Short for ‘ Botany 
Bay*. Usu. atirib., as B. wool, now used of 
all Australian wool ; B. yarn, yarn made of 1 
this. I 

Botany Bay. 1812. [So named by Captain 1 
Cook on account of the great variety of plants 
; found there.] Name of a place in N. S. Wales, 
formerly a convict settlement; hence == ‘ trans- 
portation alsoy^. 

Botargo(lwta*jg^). PL-oes,-os. 1598. [a. 
It, (now buttagra), ad. Coptic outarakhon, f. 
Coptic <7K- indef. art. + Gr. rapix^oy a pickle.] 
A relish made of the roe of the mullet or tunny. 

Drinking great draughts of claret, and eating b.,and 
bread and butter Pepys, 

]^tctl(b^tj),55.1- ['ME.boche,bocche = OF. 
bote (now bosse), com. Rom.: — med.L, bocia, 
~tim; see Bossj^^] +1. «Boss sb.'^ i. ”1519. 

2. A boil, ulcer, or pimple. Now dial. ME. 

3. An eruptive plague, as ‘ the b. of Egypt ’ 
{arch.) ME. 

Botch (bptj), 5^.2 1605. [f. Botch 27. Cf. 
prec.] I, A botched place or part. Also fig. 
2. A bungled piece of work 1648. Also fig. 

I, ToIeauenoRubs nor Botches in the Worke Macb. 
in, X. 133. fig. Every Epithet is. .a B., which does 
not add to the thought Dennis. 

Botch (bptj), V. [ME. bocche-n. Perh. 
echoic; cf. ‘patch*. See Bodge.] i. To patch, 
mend. Now only : To repair clumsily. Often 
with up. Also absol. 2. To spoil by clumsy 
work; to bungle 1530. 3- fig’ To put or stitch 
together clumsily ; to construct or compose in 
a bungling manner. Often with up, together. 
1561. 

I. I labour and b...and produce at last a base cari- 
cature Scott, a. To K a block of marble Hawthorne. 
Hence Bo*tcliedly adv. 


Botcher 1 (bptjsi). ME. [f. prec. vb.j 1 , 
A mender, or patcher; esp. a cobbler, ora tailor 
who does repairs ME. 2. A clumsy maker up 
of \ a bungler 1440. 

I. Though but a b., which is something less than a 
tailor CowPER. Hence fBo'tclierly adj.^ adv. 
Bo'tchery, a botcher’s work. 

BO'tcher A 1801. A young salmon, a grilse. 
fBo’tchy, «.i ME. [f. Botch sb.'f + -yA] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a botch ; covered 
with botches, as <2 5. core -1768. 
j^tchy (bp-tji), 5.2 [f. Botch 55.2 + -yi.] 
Full of bungling work. Hence Bo*tchily adv. 
Bote, ME, form of Boot 55.1, still in occas. 
use in legal senses of OE. bdt : Repair; estover; 
compensation ; expiation. 

!i BO'terol. [ad. F. bouterolle the tip of a scab- 
bard, etc. 1 Her, Some kind of charge borne 
on a shield. 

Both (bd’a])). [early ME. ba^e (genitive 
badre), app. a, ON. bdtSar; an extended form 
of OE. blgen, bd (see Bo), not traced in OE. 
The suffix is believed to represent the def. ar- 
ticle.] A. adj. I. The one and the other; = 

‘ the two, and not merely one of them ’. Const. : 
a. absol. (occas. ithe 3.). b. in apposition with 
a pi. sb. or pronoun : Both is placed after the 
vb. be (occas. also after become, seem, etc.) and 
after an auxiliary vb. ME. c. in aitrib. relation 
to a pi sb. (or two sbs. or pronouns, or a sb. 
and pron., coupled hy and) : Both precedes the 
sb., or defining wd. (if any), but for emphasis, 
liveliness, etc. may follow the sb. ME. d. in 
aitrih. relation to a pL pronoun ; Both follows 
the pron. (but both which stiU occurs ; both of\s 
the mod. constr.) ME. e. with ofi Both of\s 
now used before pronouns instead of both (see d) 
1590. 2. = ' the two as in beiwee^i both (arch.) 

1443* 

1. a. B, were Tories Macaulay, b. We are b. men 
of the world Dickens. They have b. gone (mod,). 
C* Laughter holding both his sides Milt. Fare you 
well, Gentlemen b. Shaks. d. They b. speak of death 
1836. In b. which [epistles] I stir vp your pure minds 
2 Peter iii. i. e. You b. of you remember me Shaks. 
2. The argument was supported, for some time, be- 
tween b. Goldsm. 

B. adv. {cortf.) i. Preceding two (or more) 
homogeneous wds. or phrases, coupled by and, 
both adds emphasis by an implied contrast. 
Thus B. . , and is nearly only . . hut. (As 
5. . . and ^'L.ei, . et, b. is often classed as a 
conj.; but cf. Even.) OE. a. In the case of two 
sbs., subjects of the same pi. vb., 5. may follow, 
instead of preceding (as in i). In this case 5. 
IS often = too, or also. ME. 

I. B. now and evermore Bk. Com. Prayer. B. man 
and bird and beast Coleridge. «. I have seen your 
brother and your sister b. (mod,). 

Comb.i fb.-hands, a factotum (c£ OHe*s right hand). 
Bother (b^7*ty3i), v. colloq. 1718. [app. 
Anglo-Irish.] fi. ’To bewilder with noise -1853. 
a. trans. To pester, annoy, worry. Also refl. 
1745. b. In the imperative as a mild impreca- 
t tion 1850. 3, intr. and absol. To give trouble 

j to others or to oneself; to make a fuss 1774. 

I 3. Make money; and don’t b. about the universe 
I Carlyle. Hence Bo'tbersome a. troublesome, 

I Bother (b^:S3j), sb. 1803. [f. prec. vb.] fi. 

^ ? Blarney, humbug, palaver -1822. a. Petty 
trouble, worry; fuss 1834. 

[ a. We had a little b. with him at first M. Scott. 

I Botheration (b/2y3r5i*j3n). colloq. i8ox. [f, 
prec.] The act of bothering ; petty vexation ; 
often used as an exclam. 

The pipe that allayeth b. G. Meredith, 

Bothrenchyma (b^kre'qHma). 1835. [f. 
Gr. 06 $pos pit + tyxvfia infusion ; cf. PAREN- 
CHYMA. ] Bot. Pitted tissue. 

Bothy, Boihie (bp-Ji). Sc. 1771. [? Cf. 
Booth.] i. A hut or cottage ; spec, a one- 
roomed building in which unmarried farm-la- 
bourers (or masons, quarrymen, etc.) lodge 
t^ether. Also atirib. 

Botling(bp*tlig). 1613. [Cf. Du. 5^/ stumpy.] 
The chub or chevin {Cyprinus cephalus). 
Boton4 -€e, -y (bg’tone, -i). 1572. [a. OF., 
mod. boutonnd.'] Her. Ornamented with three 
bud-like projections resembling a trefoil leaf. 
Bo-tree (bo^a'tr/). 1861. [f. Singhalese bo, 
corruption of Pali bodhi the bo-tree, more fully 
bodhi-taru ‘perfect knowledge tree*, under 
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wMch Gautama attained enlightenment and be- 
came ‘ the Buddha ’.] The ficus religwsa or 
pmal tree, allied to the Banyan. 

&tiycyinose(bptriiS3im<?ti*s),<z, 1880. [f. 
Gr. Corpus + Cymose.] Bat, Racemes cymosely 
aggregated. Gray. 

;&trylle (bptrii). rare, 1835. [ad, mod.L. 
ioiryllus (oftener used), as if ad. Gr, dim. of 
Corpus.] ZooL A genus of tunicate molluscs, 
giving its name to the family Boirylhdx, Hence 
Botryllian a, 

Botryoid, -al (bp*triioid, -M), tz. 1747* [ad. 
Gr. ^orpuoetdrfs ; see -OID, and -AL.] Resem- 
bling a cluster of grapes. 

^tryolite (bp-trii^ylsit). 1850. [f. Gr. l 3 o- 
rpvs + XWos] see -LITE.] Mzn. A radiated sphe- 
roidal variety of datholite. 

Botryose (bp trii<7h*s) , a. 1880. [f. as prec. 
+-OSE.] BoL Bearing flowers in clusters, which 
develop successively from the base upward. 
Bottme (bp-tfn). 1513. [a.F.,dimof 
I. A buskin, partly covering the leg. 3. A 
half-boot, worn by ladies and children 1866. 
fBO'ttle, sd.'^ [OE. OTeut. *bo}>lo-^ 

from bu-f ho- to dwell. Cf. Bold A 

dwelling. 

[In place-names, as Harhotile^ etc.] 

Bottle (bp'ril), sbfi ME. [a. OF. bouteille^ 
com. Rom. = late E. buiiculctt dim. of butis, 
buitis Butt.] i. a vessel with a narrow neck 
for holding liquids ; orig. of leather. b. A 
bottleful. Cf. Glass. Often attrib, 1687. Also 
fig. 3. iransf. The practice of drinking 1709. 

I. Ye were wonte to drynke Of a lether bottell 
Skelton. A five-b. man : one who drinks five bottles 
of wine at a sitting. To bring up on the b . : to rear 
an infant by means of a feedmg-b. a. Over a h . ; 
see Over. 

Comb. : b.-boy, an apothecary’s boy ; -chart, a 
chart of ocean surface currents compiled from data 
obtained by means of bottles thrown from ships and 
subseq. picked up at a distance; f- coaster, a stand 
on which decanters were passed round the table; 
•fish, the Saccophatynx ampullaceus^ a fish which 
can inflate its body so as to resemble a leathern b. ; 
-glass, the coarse kind of which common bottles are 
made; also ditrib.% -gourd, a flask-shaped gourd 
{Lagenaria vulgaris) i -green a., of the colour of b.. 
glass; as sb. this colour; -heath. Erica. ieiralix% 
•imp, one supposed to inhabit a b. ; -jack, one for 
roasting, shaped like a b. ; -neck, a narrow outlet for 
traffic; -nest boitle~tii)i -ore, bladder-wrack 
\Fucus vesiculosus) i fslider, -slide hoiih- 
coaster) % -tit, -tom, the I^ng-tailed Tit iJParus 
caudaius), from the shape of its nest ; -washer, one 
who or that which washes bottles ; also (Joe.) a facto- 
tum. Hence Bo*ttleful, as much as a b. will hold. 

Bottle (bp*tl), ME. [a. OF, hotel, dim. 
of "^iot — boitc a bundle.] A bundle of hay or 
straw. 

To took for a needle in a h. of hay • see Needle sh. 

little (bp*tT), shfi 1573. [corruption of 
ho}el Buddle ; also special use of Bottle 5^.i] 
Pop. name of plants, as Blue-bottle; White 
B., Yellow B., Chrysanthemum segeium ( = Bud- 
dle), etc. 

Bottle (bp’tl), V. 1633. [f. Bottle sb.^'] 
I. To put into a bottle for the purpose of stor- 
ing. Often with up, 1641, 2. fig. To store up 

as in bottles ; to keep under restraint (wrath, 
etc.) ; to shut up, in, down, out. 

I. To h. off', to transfer (liquors) from the cask Into 
bottle, a. Twenty years of wrath bottled up 1853, 

Bottie-brush. 1713. [f. Bottle j< 5.2 ] i. 
A brush for cleaning bottles, with bristles di- 
verging on all sides. 3 . Bot. Pop. name of the 
Horse-tail and Mare’s-tail 1851. 

Bottled (b^i*t’ld) , ///. a. 1594. [f- Bottle 
sb.^ and v.] ti. Like a bottle, swollen -1769. 
3 . Kept in or as in a bottle 16^. 

Bottle-head. 1654. [f. as prec.] I. var. 
of Beetle-head (see Beetle sb.'^) ; a stupid 
fellow {arch.), s. The Bottle-nosed Whale 
(so-called) 1819. I 

Bottle-holder (b^*t’l|h5u.ld9i), 1753. [f.as 
prec.] One who holds a bottle; spec, one who 
waits on a pugilist at a prize-fight; fig. a second, 
a supporter. 

Bottle-nose (bp't’lnomz). 1635. . [f. as prec.] 
I. A nose resembling a bottle, a swollen nose. 
(Usu. written as two wds.) 3. The Bottle-nosed 
Whale ; a name given to various Dolphins, esp. 
the genus Hyperobdon 1668. fa- The Puffin 


{dial. ) 1678. Hence Bo*ttIe-nosed a, having a 
bottle nose. 

Bo*ttler. ME, [f. Bottle sh,^ and v, 4- -er.] 
fi. A bottle-maker. ME. only. 3. One who 
bottles liquor ^od.). 

Bottom (bp’tam). [OE. botm, repr. WGer. 
"^bopm-'t cf. Gr. nvOpiiv, also Skr. budhnd, L. 
fundus (for *fud-nus) : — Aryan ^bhudkno-l] 1 . 
The lowest part of anything, considered as a 
material thing ; the under surface ; the base. 
Applied spec, to the keel of a ship, the circular 
end of a cask, etc. b. The sitting part of a man, 
the posteriors (collog.) 1794. 2. The ground 

or bed under the water of a lake, sea, or river 
OE. ta. A deep place; an abyss -1759. 4. 

Low-lying land, a valley; an alluvial hollow 
ME. 5. The lowest point or locality, the foot 
{see quots. ) M E. 6. transf. The farthest point, 
or inmost part of a recess, bay, or the like 1603. 
7, Bottom [of a ship) : generally, as in i ; spec, 
the part of the hull which is below the wales ; 
also, the hull; hence, a ship, boat, etc. 1522. 
Also fig, tS. Dregs, sediment -1703. tg. 
That on which anything is built or rests; the 
foundation -1674. Also fig. 10. The funda- 
mental character, essence, reality 1577. tii. 
A pecuniary basis; capital, resources; hence, 
financial stability -1787. 12. Staying power 

^774* ti3. A clew on which to wind thread; 
also a skein or ball of thread. Also fig. -1754. 

I. Every tub (vat) must stand on Its own b. Provo. 
2. Phr. To go to the b., to touch b., to have no b, 
(Often 3. In the Carpathian b. Drvden, 5. .The 
b. of a hill Kingsley, the heart 1549, a page, a list, a 
class, a table, etc. (mod.). 7, Goods imported in foreign 
bottoms 1883. 9. To stand on one's own b,\ to be in- 
dependent. 10. At (the) b.i in reality. To be at the 
h. of', to be the real author or source of. 12. [He] 
died all game and b. Byron. 

Comb.', b.-beat, that supplied to plants through 
the soil; -ice, that which forms on the b. of a river or 
sea; -lift, the deepest lift of a mining-pump, or the 
lowest pump; -moraine, d^ris dropped from ice- 
bergs on the b. of the sea; -up, -upwards, adv. 
Hence Bg'ttoznless <2., without a b* (h. pit, hell) ; 
baseless; inexhaustible. 

Bottom (bf7*t3m), 1544. [f. prec.] i. 

trans. To put a bottom to. 1*3- fig' To find a 
foundation for ; to serve as a bottom for ; to 
establish firmly -1685 ; inir, (for refl.) to rest 
as upon a foundation {Hi. and fig.) -1790. fs. 
To wind (as a skein) -1612, 4. trans. To reach 

the bottom of, to empty. Also inir. 1808. 
Also fig. 

a. To b. upon ! to base, found, ground upon ; also 
refi, 4. fig. To b. an enquiry Smiles. ^ Hence Bo*t- 
tomer, one who puts a bottom to anything; a draught 
in which the cup is emptied. 

Bottomed a. 1559. [f. Bot- 

tom sh, and V, +-ED.J i. Having a bottom; 
usu. in comb., &&full-b. a. Founded, based, 
grounded; mostly/^. 1645. 

Bo'ttommost, a. superl, 1861. [f. Bottom 
sb. as adj.'] Lowest. 

Bottomry (bp’tomri). 1622. [f. Bottom 
sb. 7.] A species of contract of the nature of a 
mortgage, whereby the owner or the master of 
a ship borrows money at a stipulated interest 
or premium to enable him to carry on or com- 
plete a voyage, and pledges the ship as security 
for repayment. If the ship is lost, the lender 
loses his money. Also atirib, as b.-bond, etc. 
Hence Bo’ttomry v. to pledge (a ship) as se- 
curity for money lent, 

BotuUsm (b^-ti«liz’m). 1887. \i.\a.botulus 
sausage, after G.] Poisoning caused by eating 
decomposed foods, esp. preserved meats, and 
due to Bacillus botulinus, 
fBouctie, 1440. [a. F.] I. Rations 
granted by a king or noble to his household, his 
attendants on a military expedition, etc, (Dnly 
in phr, to have b. of {in) court. -1662, 3. Mouth ; 
esp. in ball, bullet in (en) b. -1650. 
f jBouch(e, ME. [var. of Botch ] 

A hump, swelling -1538. 

Bouctie (b«J), sh.^ 1862. [prob. f. Bouche 
V.'] A metal plug which is drilled to form the 
vent of a cannon, var. Biisb {sb.^). 

Bouclie, z'. 1781. [proh. si.F.boucher.'] To 
insert the Bouche (j^.s) into (a cannon). 
|lBouch6es (bwji?), sb.pl, [a. F., f. bouche,'] 
Cookery. Small baked confections, patties, 
fl^ucher. 1450. [app. corrupt f. howger, t 


bowge, Bouge ‘ bag ' ; but cf. Bowser.] A 
treasurer, cashier, bursar -1583. 

Boud- Now dial, 1440* [• j weevil ; an 
insect or worm which breeds in malt, etc. 
Botid» — behoved ; see Bus v. 

}i Bou'derie- rare. [F.] Pouting.THACKERAY. 
11 Boudoir (bwdwar). 1781. [a. F., lit. ‘ a 
place to sulk in ’. ] A room, where a lady may 
retire to be alone, or to receive her intimate 
friends. Occas. used of a man’s ‘ den ’ . Hence 
Boudoire'sque a. of the kind proper to a b. 
fBou'ffage. [a. OF.] A satisfying meal. 
Sir T. Browne. 

ilBouflfe (b«f). [a. F., ad. It. buffa jest.] 
Short for Optra b. ; see Opera, 

I! Bougainvillaea (bz7g.3nvilra, commonly 
-vi'lii). Also -ea, -ia. 1866. [f. Bougainville, 
French navigator 1729-1811.] A genus of tro- 
pical plants of the order Nycfaginacese, having 
flowers almost concealed by large leafy bracts. 
Bouge, Obs. or dial. ME. [a. OF. •— L. 
bulga a leathern bag, also the womb ; of Gaul- 
ish origin.] f i. = BULGE sb. 1. -1600. fs, 
= Bulge sb. 2. -1483. 3. = Bilge 2. 1741. 

4. A cowrie {rare) 1875. var. Bowge, 
fBouge, sb,^ 1461. Corrupt f. Bouche sb.'f 
Also, provisions. B. Jons. 
fBouge, V. ME. [f. Bouge x^.t] 1- » Bilge 
V. 1. -1600. 3. = Bilge v. 2. 1577. 3. = 

Bulge v. 3. -1851. 

Bouget (bw'dget). 1592. [Early spelling of 
Budget. ] Her. A representation of an ancient 
water vessel 

Bough (ban), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. bog, 
bdk : — OTeut. *bdgu-z : — bhdghu-s, Skr. 
bdhu-s arm, Gr. iTTj)(ys (ttS-). Not related to 
the vb. stem, ^beug- to Bow. ] 1 1 . The shoulder 
of an animal -ME. 2. A limb, leg. Sc. 1550. 
3. A limb of a tree. (Only in Eng.) OE. 4. 
transf. A gallows; cf. tree 1590. 

4. Legal Provb. ‘The father to the b,, the sou to the 
plough^: meaning that in Kent, in Gavelkind, at- 
tainder for felony does not deprive a man’s children 
of the succession to his property. Hence fBougll 
V. to strip of boughs ; to send out boughs. Soughed 
ppl. a. having boughs, as dark-6 . ; stripped of boughs. 

Bough-pot (bau*ppt). arch. 1583, [f. Bough 
sb. ; cf. Beau-pot .] A pot, etc. for holding 
boughs for ornament ; a flower-pot ; also, ia 
19th c., a bouquet. 

‘ We have made her a bow-pot’ ‘ Say a bouquet., 
’tis mo»c genteel.’ Thackeray. 
fBought, sb.f 1460. [prob, f. Bow v., after 
byght, etc.] fi. A bend or curve, esp, in the 
animal body, Cf. Bight i, 3, -1675. t2. A 

loop, a fold, a turn or involution -1648, var. 
Bout. 

Bought, bught (bauxt, 

[?] A sheep-fold; spec, a pen for ewes at milk- 
ing-time. 

tBought,u.l 1521. [f. Bought xA^] irons. 
and inir. To bend, wind, fold; to link -1832. 
Bought, bucht v.^ Sc. 1724. [f. Bought 
sb.^] 1. To pen or fold (.sheep), s. gen. To 

fence in. 

Bought (bgt). 1599. [pa. pple. of Buy, 
q. V.] var. Bowghten, used chiefly dial., and 
in U.S. of purchased as opp. to home-made 
things. 

11 Bougie {hu'gz). 1754. [a. F., f. Bougie 
(Arab. Bijiyak), a town in Algeria which traded 
in wax,] i. A wax-candle, a wax-light 1755. 
3. Surg. A thin flexible instrument made of 
waxed linen, indiarubber, etc., for explonng, 
dilating, etc., the passages of the body. 

11 Bouillabaisse (b«V*^b^s). 1863. [Fr., 

ad, Prov, ] Fish stewed in water or white wine, 
Bouilli ^^64. [a. F., pa. pple, of 

bouillir.'} Boiled or stewed meat, esp, beef."^ 

11 Bouillon (bz#*V^)* 1^56' L Broth, 

soup. 3. A saline bath, in which wool is steeped 
previous to dyeing 1791. 3. An excrescence of 
flesh in the foot of a horse. 

Bouk- Now Sc. and dial. [OE. bde belly 
. — OTeut. *biiko-si.] ti- The belly -i486. 2. 

The trunk of the body ; hence, the body ME. 
3, Bulk. Sc, and dial, 1697. 

Boul, bool. Now Sc, and n. dial. 1513. 
[perh. a. MDu. boghel, i. stem of OTeut. Heu- 
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gan to bend.] i. Anything bent into a cnr.e; j 
a curvature 1513. a. A curved handle 1560. I 
Boulangerite (bwla-ndgarait). 1868. [f. | 
Boulanger, French mineralogist^ Mzn, A na- 1 
tive sulphide of antimony and lead 
£k>ulder, bowlder sb. 1617. 

[Short f. Bouldek-stone.] i. A rounded 
water-wom stone, larger than a pebble; a cob- 
ble. 3 . GeoL A large weather-\^orn mass of 
stone, frequently earned by natural forces to a 
distance from the parent rock; an erratic block 
1813. 3. transf. A lump or mass of some ma- 
terial. Also = * big, lumpy*. 1861. 

1. The Bastiile..its ashlars and boulders tumbling 
down continuously Carlvle, 3. Boulders of native 
copper Dana, . , . . 

Comb.: b.*clay, a clayey deposit of the ice-age, 

v «n fX-mna- 


-head, a kind of sea-wall; -period, the Glacial 
Period, in which b.-formations were being produced. 

Boalder-stone (bda'idsist^an). ME. [ME. 
lulcUrston. Cf. Sw, dial hulhrsten runibling 
stone, f. Sw. bulkr noise, huUra to roar.] = 
Mulder sb. 1, and (later) 2. 

Bouldery (bduddari), a, 1859. [f. Boclder 
sb.i -h-Y^.] Marked by the presence of boulders. 
fBoulel. 1449. [app. a var. of BoLL, Bowl.] 
A measure of lead ore -1670. 

Botile - (b«l). Correct form of Behl. 
li Boulevard , bwbvar, bwlvar). rarely -vart. 
177a* [a, F. ; app, corrupted from a Tent. wd. 
= Ger. bollwerk BULWARK.] A broad street or 
promenade, planted with rows of trees, as esp. 
in Paris. (Orig. the F. word meant the hon- 
zontal portion of a rampart; hence the prome- 
nade laid out on a demolished fortification.) 
Hence jlBoulevardier (balvardy^), one who 
frequents a b. 

llBouleversement (bwlvgrsmah, bulvous- 
mgnt). 1814, rF.,f.^£iwi<w<frjcrtotumasaball.] 
A taming upside down, a violent upsetting. 
Boulimy, var. of Bulimy. 
fBooltel. 1460. [a. OF. *hu!etel (now hlu- 
ieau), t buUter (now hluier) to Bolt (c'.^)] A 
Idnd of cloth for sifting; a sieve { = Bolter ^ 2) ; 
hence, degree of fineness -1660. 

BouLteu, var. of Boltel. 

Boulter (bdbdtoi). 1602. [?] A long fish- 
ing-line with many hooks, var. Bolter. 

Bonn (baun), v, ME. [f. boun, older f. 
Bound ppl, Revived by Sir W. ScotM i- 
irans. To make or get ready. 3. intr. To set 
out, go ME. 

Bounce, (bauns), sb.^ 1523. [See Bounce 
v.'] I. A sounding knock 1529. ts. The burst 
of noise produced by an explosion; the ex- 
plosion itself -1766. 3. A leap, a bound 1523. 

4. (from 2.) A boastful lie; swagger 1714. 

*. He speakes plaine Cannon fire, and sraoake, and 
b. Shaks. 4. The whole story is a b. De Quincev- 

Bouuce (banns), 1709* The Dogfish 
\ScylUum Canicula), 

Bounce (banns), v, [ME. bunsen; cf. Du. 
bans a thump, bonzen. (LG, bunsen) to thwack ; 
all echoic.] ■fi. irans, and inir. To thump, 
knock loudly --1801. ta. intn To make a noise 
of explosion, go ‘ bang ' -1719* 3* To talk 
big, bluster; to swagger 1626. 4. irans. To 

talc big at; to bully, collog. To blow up, scold. 
1626. 5. inir. To bound like a ball; to throw 

oneself 1519. 6. To throw oneself, burst , 
unceremoniously inio^ out of 7. irans. 

To discharge from employment U.S. [?1 1884. 

3. To b, out {wiihy. to blurt out roundly. I«t him 
h. at his customers if he dares Johnson. 4, To b. op- 
pnents out of territory 1883. 5. I saw the porpus, 

now he bounced and tumbled Shaks. <S. The inn- 


keeper’s wife bounced into the room 1883 . 

Bounce (bauns), ini. and ad'v. 1523. [Cf. 
Ger. bums.'l A. ini. a. Imitating the sound of 
a gun. h. Expressingsuddenviolent movement. 
Bownce would bee say Shaks. 

B. adv. With a Bounce (senses i, 2, 3) 1604. 
Bownce goes the guns Dekker. 

Bouncer (baumssi). 1762. [f. Bounce v . + 
-ER^.l I. One who bounces (sense 3 of the vb.). 
3. A bully, a swaggering liar 1833. 3. A large 
specimen of its kind; a thumping lie 1805. 

3. She was a b. icolloq,). 

Boundug (baumsig), a. [f- as 

prec. + -ING J That bounces. Often also (like 


'whopping*, etc.) used with the sense of ‘b'g’, 
esb . ' big rather than elegant 
A fc.head of, I believe, Cleopatra H. Walpole. Comb. 
B.-Be t, the Soap- v. on {Saponaria>cjyicinalis). Herxe 
Boumcingly adv. 

Bound ;bQUiid), ME. [a. OF. holm. 
also bunde, bonde, in med. L. bedena : — earlier 
hziiina = meta, limes. See Littrd bonde and 
horns, and cf. Bourne.] fi. A landmark. ME. 
only, 3. The boundary line of a territory, etc. ; 
gen. a limit or boundar>’ ME. 3. pL The terri- 
tory near a boundaiy ; a border-land ; also 
land within certain limits, a distnct ME. Also 
szng. I Ben. /F. v, iv. 90. b. In Tin-mining. 
The area taken in by a miner 1696. 4. fig. A 

Imitto things immaterial, e.g. duration, feeling, 
etc. ME. Also in comb. — Boundary. 

3 . The utmost bounds of the West I S39. To beat ike 
houTids: see Beat z\ 4. Thou hast apoynted him 
[man] his boundes, be can not go beyond them Cover- 
dale yob xiv. 5. 

Bound (baund), sb.- 1553. [f. Bound v.^ ; 
but cf. F. bond.'] An elastic spnng upward or 
onward. {lUap is used only of animals.) 

To take before the h.: to be beforehand with. 

Bound (^baund), ppl. <2,1 ME. [a. ON. 
huinn, pa. pple. of bua to get ready, in ME. 
houn ; for the added d cf. the vulgar gcnmid, 
drownd, etc.) ti- Ready, prepared. Of per- 
sons: Dressed. -1853. 3. Prepared or pur- 

posing to go, starting, directing one's course, 
destined ME. 3, With inf., = about (to), 
going (to). Only dial. 

1, Bowne on hor best wise in hor bright wedis ME. 
Also HamL iil iii. 41. 2. B. on we know not what 

errand Heeschell. Phr. Homeward b., outward h. 

Bound (bound), ppl. a.^ ME. [pa. pple. of 
BiNDt/.,* shortened from Bounden.J i.Made 
fast by a tie, confined; bandaged; also fig. 1552. 
t2. Kept fast in bonds or in prison --1611. 3. 

Constipated 1530. 4. Tied in the same bundle ; 

intimately connected ; also fig. 1611. 5* Of 

books: Provided with a binding. Const, in, 
1708. 6. Under obligations (of duty, contract, 
etc.) 1470. b. With inf. : Compelled; under 
necessity {esp. logical or moral); fated, certain; 
also in U.S. determined (se. to go, etc.) ME. 

X, A synnar bund with the band of syp 1552. 4. B. 
up in or with: O^i.) having common interests ztnik., 
* wrapped up ’ in, dependent upon ; His life is bound 
vp in the lads life Gen. xKv. 3a ^ 6. Whoever owned 
land, was bound to military service Fjroude. b. The 
best horse is b. to win imoa.). 

Bound (bound), ME. [f. Bound r 3 .i] 
ti. irans. To limit ; to confine within bounds ; 
to mark (oui) the bounds of -1762, Also fig, 
ME. 3. irans. To form the boundary of 1601 ; 
tto enclose, contain -1606. 

I. He shall - .b. his Reign With earth’s wide bounds 
Milt. P.L, xH. 37a Views bounded by nairow ideas 
of expediency 1850. a. He crossed the little river 
Rubicon, which bounded his province Froude. To 
b. on (intr.): to abut upon, adjoin, 

Boimd (bound), 1593. [ad. F. bondir, 
perh. f. L, bombitare to hum. {Cf. A IV s Well 
II. iii. 314.)] ti- To recoil, rebound -1633. 
3. inir. To spring upwards, leap ; to advance 
with leaps. Also fig. 1592. fa. irans. To make 
(a horse) leap -1599. 

3. He leaps, he neighs, he bounds Ven. 4 A don. 265. 
Like a roe I bounded o’er the mountains Wordsw, 
Bound, rare. Var. ofBouNz?. Spenser. 
fBou’iidage. 1598. [f. Bound and z;.i] 
The action of marking out the bounds ; the 
bounds as a whole, the compass. 
tBou'ndant,3. Erron.f.BouNDEN. Fuller. 
Boimdary (baumdari). 1626. [f. Bound 
+-ARY 1 B. 2.] That which serves to indi- 
cate the limits of anything; the limit itself. 

The simple Ideas we receive from Sensation and 
Reflection are the Boundaries of our Thoughts Locke. 
Comb, b.-rider (Australia),^ one who rides round the 
fences of a station and repairs them when broken. 

Bounded (bau*nd^), ppl. a. 1600. [f. 
Bound v.^+ -ed.] That has bounds or limits ; 
that has its limits marked. h. fig. Limited, 
circumscribed 1709. tAlso, improp. for Bound, 
Boundek -1819. 

h. The b, level of our mind Pope, Hence Boiunded- 
ness^ the quality of being b.; limited range, 

Bounden (baumden), ME. [The 

fuller form of Bound ppl. ti. « Bound, 

in literal senses -1856. 3. Made fast in bonds 

or in prison {arcb.) ME. Also fig. 3. Under 
obligation (legal or moral) ; compelled {arck.) 
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ME. 4. Obliged, beholden, indebted (/<7). The 
usual modem sense. 1530. 5 * h>. duty 

(occas, found as bound and duty) 1530. 

a. Her b. thrall Spenser, 4. I am much b. to your 
Majesty John nr. ill 29. 5 * 0 “^ b. duty and seruice 

Bk. Com. Prayer. 

Bounder (bau'ndsj), sb.'^ 1505. [f. Bound 
4..ER L but see sense 3.] i . One who sets or 
marks out bounds {hi. and fig.) 1570. fa. 
One who occupies a bound of tin-ore ground 
-1708. 3. A boundary; a landmark ; prob. a 

corruption of Boundure [cf. border], taken as 
bounder ‘ that w hich bounds ’. '^ovzdtal. 1505. 

! 3. They .builded it for a b. and a testimony Grin- 
DAL. Hence fBoumder z'. to bound. 

Bounder, sb.^ slang. 1890. [f. Bound sb.^ 
or A would-be st>lish person kept at or 
be}Onci the bounds of society, or found irre- 
pressible by it. 

fBou-nding, z;bl. sb.^ 1543. [f. Bound p.'i 
4-ingL] I. The action of the vb. Also with 
oui. -1614. 3. Abuttal; boundary -1750, 3. 

fig. A limiting or confining -1658. 

Bounding (bau-ndig), 1617. [f. 

Bound -ing h] A leaping or springing. 
Boundless (baumdles), 1592- [f- B ound 
i^.^-f-LESS.l Without limits; unbounded. 

My bounty IS as boundlesse as the Sea Pom. ^ Jul. 
It. il 133. Hence Bou*ndless-ly adv., -ness. 
Bou-ndly, a. ? Finite : opp. to boundless. 
Or ? Bounden. Keats. 
tBou*ndtu*e. 1634. [f. Bound sbP- Cf. 
closure.] A bounding, limitation; limit -1654. 
Bounteous (baumtibs), a. [ME. bontyvous^ 
bountevous , f. OF. boniif, f. bonti\ see Bounty. ] 
I. Full of goodness; in mod. use, always: Full 
of goodness to others, beneficent ; munificent 
ME. 3 . Of things : Proceeding from bounty; 
liberal, ample, abundant 1542. 

I. Colleges on b. Kings depend Drvben. 2. A b. 
crop Drvden. Hence Bou*nteous-ly adv., -ness. 
Bountiful (baumtiful),n. 1508. [f. Bounty 
+ -PUL.] I. Of persons : Full of bounty; 
graciously liberal, generous. 3. Of things : 
Characterized by bounty, abundantly yielding; 
also, ample, plenteous 1538. 

X. a character in Farquhar’sR^a^Jir’ Strata- 

gem ; hence, the great lady in a neighbourhood. 2. 
That’s a b. answere that fits all questions All’s W, n. 
il. 15. Hence Boumtiful-ly adv., -ness. 
Bou*ntiliead. arch. 1596. [f- Bounty + 
Head.] Bounteousness. 

Bounty (bamnti). ME. [y.OF.hontetZ’-lj. 
honitaiem.] ti- Goodness in general, worth, 
virtue ; in pi. virtues ; also high estate -1623. 
tb. Valour -1530. t2. Of things : Good quality, 
excellence -1592. fs. Kindness ; an act of 
kindness (occas. ironical) -1651. 4. Goodness 
shown in giving, munificence ME, b. An act 
of generosity; a gift, gratuity ME. 5. esp. A 
gift bestowed by the sovereign, or by the state, 
as a gratuity given to recruits on enlistment, 
money paid to merchants for the encourage- 
ment of any branch of industry, etc. 1719. b. 
transf. and fig. A premium or reward 1868. 

4. Bountie and largesse is befallyng for kynges 
Udall, The b. of Providence Johnson. S- Queen 
Anne’s B.: a. provision made in the reign of Queen 
Anne ‘ for the Augmentation of the Maintenance of 
the Poor Clergy*. The Parliamentary b. upon the 
exportation of corn Adam Smith. 

Comb,: b.-fed; -juniper, U.S, a recruit who en- 
listed for the b., and soon deserted to enlist again. 

Bouquet (bwk^*, bwki?). 1716. [a. F., orig. 

' little wood *. Cf. Busket.] i. A bunch of 
flowers, a nosegay; alsojf^. 3. The perfume 
exhaled from wine 1846. 3. transf. a. A bunch 
of flavouring herbs, b. A large flight of rockets, 
c. The flight of pheasants breaking cover from 
the central point at which the beaters meet; 
this central spot itself. 1846. 

a. The *b.* is something different from the odour of 
wine 1865. Hence Bouque'ted a. rare, furnished 
with a b. or bouquets. 

llBouquetin(b«kPt0en', b«*ketin). 1783. [F., 
app. for bouc-estain, Ger. stein-bock.] The ibex. 
Bout, obs. f. Boor and Bower. 
fBouTage. rare. [app. erron. f. Fr. bourgP] 
The Borgo in Rome. Ld. Berners. 
Bourbon (burEgn), sb. 1768. [f. Bourbon 
V Archambauli, France.] i. A member of the 
family which long held the thrones of France 
and Naples, and still holds that of Spain ; also 


as (maiii). a (p<rss). au (loud), v (c«t). ^ (Fr. chrf). 9 (ever), ai (/, eye), a (Fr. eau vie), i (sft). i (Psyche), 9 (what), p (got). 
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fg. and attrii. 2. iransf, U.S. A nickname 
for ‘ a Democrat behind the age and unteach- 
able 1884. 3. The former name of the island 

of R^nnioa ; whence B, Palm, a name of the 
genus Latania. 

I, Muleteers are typical Bourbons, They learn no- 
thing and they forget nothing Tristram. Hence 
Bon'rbonism, adhesion to the B. dynasty, or to the 
B. party in U.S. politics; BotiThonist, a supporter 
of the B. djTiastj . 

fBourd, sb. [ME. hourde^ a. OF., Pr. borda 
‘lie, cheating', ofunkn. origin.] A jest; jest- 
ing -1606. In a bad sense : Mockery -1602. 
So tEotird V. to say things in jest or mockery; 
firans. to mock. •f-BonTder, a mocker, 
f Bourdis. [^lE* bordis, bourdis, a. OF. bor- 
dis, earlier bekordis, mod.F. bihourdiSy f. OF. 
behouri lance; see Littrd.] Tilting -1450. 
fBou*rdoni, burdottn. ME. [a. Fr., med. 
L. burdonem, burdo mule (hence ‘pilgrim’s 
staff ’) Diez.] i. A pilgrim’s staff -1652. 3. A 

stout staff; occ. a spear or spear-shaft -1550. 
Bourdon 2, burdoun (hua-id^n). ME. [a. 
F., — med.L. burdo dvoriQ, perh. echoic.] fi. 
The low undersong or accompaniment to a 
melody. [See Burden. ] -1596, 3. A bass stop 
in an organ, usu. of 16 ft. tone; also the drone 
of a bagpipe 1861. 

j[Bourg (b2^r, buajg). 1450. [F.:— lateL. 

burgus, ad. WGer. bnrg\ see Borough.] A 
town or village under the shadow of a castle 
[Hist,) ; a continental tow n. 
jiBourgade (bz^rga*d). 1601. \¥r.,f,bourg\ 
see prec.] A village or straggling unwalled 
towm. (In 17th c. used as English.) 

Dispersed into pettie villages and burgades Holland. 

[[Bourgeois (bz<5r5wa),j3.i and 1564. [F. 
: — late L. burgensis, f. bzirgus; see BouRG.] 
A. sb. orig. A (French) citizen or freeman of a 
burgh, as distinguished from a peasant and a 
gentleman; now a member of the mercantile or 
shop-keeping middle class of any country 1674. 

B. adj. I. Of, belonging to, or characteristic 
of the French middle classes ; also in comb, 1564. 

A regular b. physiognomy Thackeray. Hence 
i Bourgeoisie (bwrgwazf), the body of freemen of a 
French town; the French (or other) middle class. 
Bourgeois (bzujdgors), sb,^ 1824. [?f. 
BourgeotSf French type-founder.”] A size of 
type between Long Primer and Brevier, as in : 
Bourgeois type. 

Bourlaw, var. of Byrlaw, whence bour- 

lawmen. Sc. 

Bourn, bourne (boain), sb,'^ ME. [south. 
Eng. var, of Burn, Orig. pronounced like 
A small stream, a brook. 

Sundry smal brookes or boornes Lambarde. 
Bourne, bourn (boain), sbJ^ 1523. [Early 
mod. Eng. borne, a. F., app. — OF. bodne, bone, 
bounc (see Bound sb.^). The mod. use is due 
to Shakspere.] ti. A boundary (between fields, 
etc.) -1790. 3. A bound, a limit (arc/i.) 1606. 

3. The point aimed at ; destination, goal, 
(Somewhat A ; often ^f^.) 1602. ^3. zncor- 

rectly for : Domain. Keats. 

3f. One that fixes No borne ’twixt his and mine 
Wint. T. 1. ii. 134. 3. The vndiscouered Countrey, 

from whose Borne NoTraueller returnes 
79, [More probably Borne means here the ‘frontier 
or pale ’ of a country.] Hence Bourn v, rare* to set 
a limit or hounds to. Bou*rneless, bournless a, 
rare, boundless- 

Boumonite (busan^Jhsit). 1805. [f. Count 
Boumon, its discoverer.] Min, Antimonial 
sulphide of lead and copper ; a brittle opaque 
mineral with metallic lustre. 

Bournous, obs. f. Burnous. 
Bourock(bwTak). Sc. 1807. drm.oiboor 
Bower; see -ock.]^ A little cot; a small heap 
of stones. 

[[Bourse (bars, bu5»is). 1845. [a. F., lit. 
‘ purse ' ; cf. Burse.] An exchange, or place 
of meeting for merchants ; the money-market 
(of a foreign town). Used esp. of the Paris 
Stock-Exchange. 

Bourtree (bueutrz). Now Sc. and n. dial. 
1450, [?] The TdXdQx-tTQ&{Sambucus nigra). 
Bouse, bowse (b«z,bauz),».l [ME. bousen, 
app. a. MDu. ^^jfws=Ger. bausen; see Booze,] 
I intr. = Booze z'. A\&o trans, Falconry. 
Of a hawk : To drink much -1682. Hence 
Bou’ser. 


Bouse, bowse (bans), z ?.2 1593. [?] trans. 
To haul with tackle. Also ahsol. 

Bouse, bowse (bwz, bauz), sb.i ME. [conn, 
w. Bouse zi.] i. colloq. Drink, liquor. 3. A 
carouse 1786. 

Bouse (baus, b^s), sb.^ 1653. Lead ore in 
its rough state. 

[j Boustrophedon (baustr<?frd^n, hu-)^ adv. 
and a. (sb.) 1783. [Gr., f. Bov-<Trp6<pos ox- 

turnmg.] (Written) alternately from right to 
left and from left to nght, like the course of 
the plough ; as in some ancient inscnptions. 
Hence Boustropliedo*nic a. 

Bousy (b?2‘zi, bou zi), a A 1529. Var. of 
Boozy. 

Bout (bant), sb. 1541. [App. specialized f. 
Bought sb.^ ‘bending', perh. influenced by 
Bout adv.^l fi. A circuit; a roundabout way 
-1655. b. The going and returning of the 
plough : also attrib. 1601. 2. A round at any 

kind of exercise, a turn of work 1575. 3. A 

round at fighting ; a contest 1591. b. Used of 
a fit of drinking 1670. c. A turn of illness [dial). 

2. T/zis, that b.t i.e. occasion, turn, time. 3;. A b. at 
cudgels 1726, at altercation Fielding, c. A severe b. 
of influenza {mod.), 

fBout, adv.'^ and prepA [ME. boute^ hoiiten, 
early ME. bute[n : — O'E.butan [bitta, bdte) adv., 
prep., conj. : orig. be-dtan * without L. extra', 
f. hi ‘ By, with ’ Utan orig. ‘ from without ^ 
later ‘ without f. Out. See But.] A. adv. 
Outside; out -ME. B.prep, i . Outside of -ME. 
2. Without, not having : esp, in bouten ende. 
(Still in Sc. in form hoi. But, q. v.) -1500. Also 
ahsol. -1674, 3. Except, more than -ME. 

Bout (bant), adv,^ and prep.^l [ME. buie(n, 
aphet. f. abute{n, as *bout of About.] A. prep. 
In senses of About. (Not in lit. prose.) B. 
adv. In put about the ship, alter her 

course 1830. 

fBouta'de, bouta-do. 1614. [mod.F. hou- 
fade, f. bonier ; see -ado.] A sally, a sudden 
outburst or outbreak -1704. 
fBoutefeu. 1598. [a. F., f. bonier + feu. 

Common in 17th c.] An incendiary, a fire- 
brand; also -1754. 

A great Boutifieu & firebrand in the Church Wood. 
fBoU'te-selle. rare. 1628. [a- F., f. botiier 
-hselle.'l A trumpet-call ; ^ Boot and saddle', 
see Boot sb^ -1658. 

[[ Bouts-rim6s (bi^'-rzin^*), //. 1711. [F.] 

Rimed endings, given to a versifier to make 
verses to them m the order given. 

Bovate (bdtt'v<5it). 1688. [ad. med.L. 
f, bos.'] An ox-gang, or as much land as one 
ox could plough in a year; varying from 10 to 
18 acres. 

Bove, adv. void prep. [ME. bove(ni— 0 'E. 
bufen, f. hi- By, beside -{- nfan, OTeut. ^ufana 
above, f. 2^/ up.] ti. (In OE. and early ME.) 
Early f. Above, s. In mod. Eng. 'hove, bove, 
shortening of Above, in verse 1591. 

Bovey (bziwi). 1760. [Name of a parish 
near Exeter.] B. coal : a lignite or brown-coal 
of Miocene age, found at Bovey and elsewhere. 
Bo*vid, a. [f. L. bos, b(yvisl\ Of or pertain- 
ing to the ox family, or Bovidx^ of Zoologists, a 
family of Ruminants, having simply rounded 
horns, and no lachrymal sinuses - 
Bo'Viform, a. [f. as prec.] Ox-shaped. 
Cudworth. 

Bovine (bFtfvoin), 1817. ly.d.'L.btyvinus, 
i. bos, bov-^ Belonging to, or characteristic of, 
the ox tribe. Also elhpt. = b. animal. ^*fig' 
Sluggish; stupid; cf. bncolic 18$$. 

2. Where b. rustio used to doze O. W. Holmes. 
Bow r 3 .l [Com. Teut. ; OE. boga 
OTeut. '*bngon-, i. stem bug- of beugan to bend.] 
I. gen. A thing bent or curved; a bend, a bent 
line ME. s. spec. A rainbow. (Mostly con- 
textual or poet, ) OE. 3. An arch (of masonry) . 
Now dial. OE. 4. A weapon for shooting ar- 
rows, etc., consisting of a strip of elastic wood, 
steel, etc. , with a string stretched between its 
two ends, by means of which the arrow is im- 
pelled ME. b. transf. A bowman (m;z 5 /.) 1511. 
ts. A yoke for oxen -1721. b. pi. —Saddle- 
bow. 6. Mns, A rod of elastic wood with a 
number of horsehairs stretched from end to 
end; used for playing on stringed instruments. 


(It was formerly curved, like an archer’s bow.) 
1580. ty-a. The irisoftheeyeidii. b. The 
eye-brow 1729. fS. An arc of a circle -1674. 
tg. A sort of quadrant formerly used to take 
altitudes at sea -1706. 10. An instrument for 

drawing cur\’es, esp, of large radius. (Diets.) 
II, A ring or hoop of meial, etc. forming a 
handle. Cf. Bail 1611. 13. Archit. The 

part of any building which projects from a 
straight w all 1723. ti 3. A bow 's length, as a 
measure; chie% in fig. phrases -1649, 14. a. 

A single-looped knot. b. A double-looped knot 
into which ribbons, etc. are tied (the usual 
sense), c. A necktie, etc. tied up in such a 
knot. Hence b.-knot, 1671. Also attrib, 

2. A dewie Cloud, and in the Cloud a B. Milt. P, L, 
\i. S65. 3. After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe 

Chaucer. 4, The b. of Ulysses, which none but its 
master could bend 1830. b. There was among these 
a thirtie bowes with a bagpipe Holinshed, 7. The 
Bows her Eyes above 35-29. 

Phrases, (f sense 4) To kave two Cmany, etc.) strings 
to ends b.x to have rwo (or many) resources or alter- 
natives. To draw the long b.x to exaggerate, lie. 

Comb. : b. -arm, the arm that holds the b. (in archery 
or in violin-playing); -bender, ? a b.-bearer; -bent, 
bent like a b. IMilt.; -boy, a boy with a b. (esp 
Cupid); -brace = BR.^cER 2 ; -drill, a drill turned by 
means of a b, and ^string; -fin, a fish (Amia calvd)', 
-houghed a. having crooked hips; -instrument, 
one played with a b.; -knot (see sense 14); -pen, 
-pencil, a b.-compass with a pen or pencil ; -pin, a 
key to fasten the b. of an ox-yoke; -saw, one with 
a narrow blade stretched in a strong frame; -wood, 
the wood of the Osage Orange (Madura aurantiacd). 

Bow (ban), sbi^ 1656. [f. Bow z'.i 9.] An 
inclination of the body or head in salutation, 
and in token of respect, reverence, submission, 
etc. ; an obeisance. 

To make one's b.\ to retire, leave the stage. 

Bow (ban), sbA 1626. [In origin the same 
word as Bough, q. v., but adopted later from 
LG., Du., or Da.] Naut. i. The rounded fore- 
end of a ship or boat. Also in pi. ‘ bows i.e. 
the ‘ shoulders ’ of a boat. 2. transf. The rower 
nearest to the bow (colloq.) 1830. 

I. Phr. On the b. • within 45° of the point right ahead. 

. Comb.’, b.t-chase, -chaser, a cannon in the b. of 
a ship, to fire upon any object ahead of her; -fast, 
a hawser at the b. to secure a vessel to a wharf (see 
Fast); -grace,7grease,a junk-fender placed round 
the bows and sides to prevent injury from floating 
ice, timber, etc.; (also called BoNGRACE);^-oar, the 
oar nearest the b.; transf. = 2 above; -pieces, the 
ordnance in the bows. 

Bow (ban), v.'^ Pa. t and pple. bowed 
(baud). [OE. bdgan : — OTeut. stem *beug~, f, 
root bug-, app. = Skr. hhuj- to bow, bend, L. 
fugere, Gr. <pevj€iv. See also Bey v,] I. In- 
trans. uses. (Occas, trans. by ellipsis.) 1. To 
assume a bent shape, bend. Now dial. ts. To 
turn aside, off, or away ; to retreat -1580. fh- 
T o bend one’s course, go. (Occas flee. } -ME. 
t3- To curve -1756. t4- To lower the head and 
body, esp. in condescension {arch.) ME. 5. To 
bend the neck under a yoke; hence, to become a 
subject ; to submit OE. 6. To bend the body, 
knee, or head, in token of reverence, respect, or 
submission; to make obeisance. (Also with 
down.) OE. 7. To incline the body or head (to) 
in salutation, polite assent, acknowledgement, 
etc. 1651 . b. trans. T o express by bowing 1606. 

1. Like an Asse, whose backe with Ingots bowes 

M SOS. for M. III. i. 26, 4. She bow’d upon net hands . . 
She bow’d down And wept in secret Tennyson. 5. 
To b. to the inevitable (mod.). 6. Shall I b. to the 

stock of a tree Hooker. 7. He bowed to Homer, and 
sat down by him Tailer, No. 81 f 4. b. To b. one’s 
assent (modi). To b. in or ouii to usher in or out 
with ab. or bows; so to b. up or down (stairs, etc.). 

n. Causative, i. trans. To cause to bend ; 
to inflect, curve, crook {arch, and dial.) ME. 
Also fig., esp. in To b. the knee : i. e. to bend it 
in adoration or reverence ME. ta. To incline, 
turn, direct; fig. to influence -1705. 3. To bend 
(anything) downwards ; to lower (often fig.) ME. 
4. To cause to stoop, to crush (as a load does) 
1671, 

2. To b. the ear, the eyei to turn with attention, 
bending the head downwards ; B. downe thine eare, 
0 Lord, heare me Ps, Ixxxvi. i. 4. With sickness and 
disease thou bow’st them down Milt. Sams. 6g8. 
Hence +Bowable a.i fig, complaisant. 

Bow (bmi), 1838. [f. Bow r^.l 6.] trans. 
and intr. To use the bow (on a violin, etc.). 
Bow-backed (b^u-bse'kt), a. 1470. a. (f. 
Bowe ppl. a.) Crook-backed, b. (fi Bow sb.^) 
Having the back arched, as an angry cat 


o (Ger. Kdln). d (Fr. ii (Ger. Mwller). « (Fr. dz^ne). § (peil), e (e») (th^re). d (H) (rm). ^ (Fr, fatie), § (fitr, iem, dearth). 





BOW-BEARER 


iZJO 


BOW-WOW 


JBow-bearer (b^a‘be»T3i}, 1538. [f. Bow 
53.M I. One who carries a bow 1600. 3. An 

nnder-officer in a forest, who looked after tres- 
passes affecting vert and venison. 

Bow-bell, -^)ells. 1600. The bells of Bow 
Church, z.t. St. Mary-le-Bow, in Cheaps: de, 
London. Cf. Arch. Hence ‘ within the sound 
of Bow-bells ’ =s * within the City bounds ’ ; this 
church being nearly in the centre of the City. 
Also aitrib. 

Bow-compass (b^a’k» mpas' , -compasses 
(-ez). 1796. [f. Bow A pair of compasses 
with the legs Jointed so that the points can ^ be 
bent inwards ; any compasses made for drawing 
small circles. (Usu. called 
Bowdlerize (ban-dbrsiz), v, 1838. [f. Dr. 
T. Bawdier^ who in 1818 published an expur- 
gated edition of Shakspere,] To expurgate (a 
book, etc.) by omitting or altering words or 
passages considered indelicate; to castrate, 
fl^w-dratigbt. ME, [Cf. to draw a how7\ 
A bow^shot -1716. 

Bow-dye. 1659. [f. Bow near Stratford in 
Essex.] A scarlet dye; also as ad]* Hence 
Bow-dye v . ; Bow-dyer. 
tBowe,///-fl:. [OE. boim^ f. bugan^ to Bow.] 
]^nt, crooked -1500. 

Bowel (bau’el), sb* [ME. ittgl, houely a. OF. 
ioelt buel, bouel : — ^late L. botellus^ dim. of boize- 
lus a sausage.] 1. An intestine. Now onh” in 
Med. tb. Any internal organ of the body -178 2. 
3. pi. The intestines ME. b. The inside of the 
body; alsoj^^. Cf. etc. (rarely 1532. 
3. iransf. (Taken as the seat of the tender emo- 
tions, hence) Pity, feeling, heart. Chiefly pi. 
{arch.) Cf. HEART, Breast. ME. 4. The in- 
terior of ai^hing 1548. ts- Offspring. [Cf. 
L. viscera,} 

X. b. These two bowels, especially the liner 1620, 2. 
The bowelles ben cominly called the guttes Teevisa. 
3. Bloody Bonner . . full (as one said) of guts, and empty 
of bowels Fuller. So boTuels of contpassion^ 
etc. 4. The bowels of the epth 1593. 5. Thine owne 
bowels which do call the^ sire Meas.for M. in. i. 29. 
Hence Bowelless cu without bowels; unfeeling. 
Bowel (bau*el), v. ME. [£. prec.] To dis- 
embowel- 

Bowelled (bau*eld),;J//.cE. 1589. [f. Bowel 
sb, and v.] a. Disembowelled, b. Having 
bowels or recesses. 

Bower (bauei, bau’oi), sb.'^ [OE. dwell- 
ing, etc.: — OTeut. *bdro{vt : — ^Aryan bkurom, 
f. bhu, in Teut. bu- to dwell. Hence Neigh- 
bour and Boor.] 1. A dwelling. In early use 
lit. A cottage; poet, for ‘abode’, b. A 
fancy rustic cottage (mod.), a. An inner apart- 
ment, opp. to hall ; heucCi a bed-room [arch. 
nxiApoei.) OE. b. esp. A boudoir. Now only 
poet. OE. 3. A shady recess, arbour 1523, 4. 
A structure raised by the bovver-bird i86g. 1 

I. The Apartments of Rosamond’s B. Addison. The | 
bowr of earthly blisse Milt. a. Merily masking both 
in bowre and hall Spenser, b. Love-lorn swain in 
lady’s b. Scott, Hence Bo’wery a. b.-like; leafy. 
Bower 3-^2 1440. [f,Bow.yAland 

J ti. A maker of bows -1733. 3. One who 
plays with a bow on a stringed instrument 1668. 

Bower (bau’si), 1580, [f. Bow 
I. One who bows; (see Bow vP) 1630. fa. 
That which causes to bend ; esp, a muscle ~i6i i. 
Bower (bawoi), sb.^ 165a. [f. Bow sb.3 ; 
cf. thru-decher. etc,] The name of two anchors, 
the best’>b.t and smaUrb., carried at the bows of 
a vessel; also the cable attached to either. 
C!alled also b.-anchoTt h.-^cable. Also fg. 
i*Bow*er, sb.^ 1430. [a. Du. bouwer'\ — 
Boor i. -1563* 

tBower, r^.6, bowess, rare. 1460. [f. 
Bough sb.} Falconry. A young hawk, when 
it first leaves the nest and clambers on the 
boughs -1706. 

Bower (bau'oi), sh^ 1871. [a. Ger. hauer 
peasant, also ‘knave at cards’.] In Euchre 
the name of the two highest cards — the knave 
of trumps, and the knave of the same colour, 
called right and left b. respectively. 

Bower (bau«>i, bawoi), 1592. [£ Bower 
I. To embower; to enclose {lit. andy^.). 
f 3. inir. To lodge. Spenser. Hence Bower- 
cdppl. a, embowered; furnished with bowers. 
Bower-bird (boLua*i|b3Jd). 1847. The name 


given to several Australian birds of the Starling 
family, which build bowers or runs, adorning 
them with feathers, bones, shells, etc., and using 
them not as nests, but as places of resort. 
fBowery (bau'9ri},rA Zd.S. 1809. [ad. Du. 
bjuv:eri].] A farm; a plantation. Hence ‘the 
Bowery ’ in New York City. -1876. 

Bowess; see Bower sd.3 
Bowet .IhKiu'et, Sc. b77*et\ 1440. [?f. med- 
L. boeta, whence F, boiie box, case. ] A small 
lantern. i 

hi cFarlane’s buat [I e. the moon] Scott. 

Bowge, var. of Bouge, bag, w^allet ; also 
obs. f. Bouge, Bulge v. 

Bow-hand (bAu’hsend). 1588, [f. Bow r3.i] 
The hand which holds the bow, i. e. in Archery, 
the left hand, in Violin-playing, the right. 
t( lVide)on the bow-hand: wide of the mark, out. 
Bowie I (baud, bo‘wi). Sc, 1538- [?dim. 
of boTJoe = Boll or Bowl.] A shallow tub ; a 
wooden milk-bowh 
Bowie 2. Short for Bowie-knife. 
Bowie-knife (bAu-iinsif)- 1842. [f. Colonel 

Bowie.} A large long-bladed knife, curved and 
double^dgednearthepoint, carried as a weapon 
in the wilder parts of the United States. 
Bowing (baudg), “vbl, sb.'^ ME. [f. Bow v.'i 
-f -TNG h] X. The action of the verb ; fconcr, a 
curved or bent part; a joint --1681. 3. The ac- 
tion of indining the body or head in salutation, 
etc, ; also attnb., as in b, acquaintance 1616. 
Bowing (b^arig), vbh sbA 1838. [f. Bow 
l’. 2] I, a. The playing of (a violin, etc.) with 
a bow ; the method of handling the bow’. b. 
The particular manner in which a phrase or 
passage is to be executed, and the signs by 
which such a manner is usually marked. 3. 
Hat-making. The process of distributing the 
fibres for felting by means of the bow 1842. 
Bowl (b^l), jAI [Com. Tent. : OE. bol/a, 
f. root ^bul- to sweU. The normal mod. sp. 
would be Boll ; bowl is due to the ME. pro- 
nunc.of -b/las-owl.} x. A vessel to hold liquids. 
Usually hemispherical or nearly so. b. esp. as 
a drinking vessel ; whence the conviviality OE, 
Alsojfg. and transf a. iransf. A bowlful 1530. 
3. The more or less bowl-shaped part of any- 
thing; e.g. of a cup or flagon, tobacco-pipe, 
spoon, etc. ME. t4. Naui. A round space at the 
head of the mast for the men to stand in -1800. 

X. Bryngeth eck with yow a bolle or a panne fiul of 
water (Chaucer, Comb. b.-baXTow, a prehistoric 
mound of the shape of an inverted b. 

Bowl (bfihl), sb.^ [ME. boule, a. F. L. 
bulla ‘ bubble hence. ‘ ball In Sc., as in Fr. , 
pronounced (bz^l), and often written bool; in 
Eng. dial, (haul).] i, A sphere, globe, ball. 
Obs. in lit. Eng. -1670. 3. spec, a. in the game 

of bowls (3) : A body of hard wood, made slightly 
oblate on one side and prolate on the other, so 
as to run with a Bias (q. v.). Also applied to 
those of wood, used in skittles, nine-pins, etc, 
ME. Also fg. b. Sc. A marble X826. 3. pi. 

A game played with bowls ; a. on a bowling- 
I green ; *fb. in a bowling-alley 1495. 4. The 

roller or anti-friction wheel in a knitting-ma- 
chine on which the carriage traverses. 

1. The six Boules of his [the Medici] Anns r670, 2. 
Which set a Bias vpon the Bowl^ of their owne Petty 
Ends Bacon, 3. The captains and commanders were 
. . at bowls upon the Hoe at Plymouth Oldys. Comb. 
tb.- alley, a skittle-alley. 

Bowl (bAnl), 7). 1440. [f. Bowl sb.^ i. 
intr. To play at bowls ; to roll a bowl, etc. a- 
long the ground. 3. trans. To cause to roll 
1580, b. To carry on wheels, i, e. in a carriage, 
etc, 1819. 3. intr. To move by revolution ; to 
move on wheels (esp. to b. along) ; also iransf. 
of a ship. 1759. 4. intr. To deliver the ball at 
cricket (orig. by trundling along the ground) 
I7SS* 5- trans. in various constructions, a. To 
b. the ball. b. To b. a batsman {out) : to get 
him out by bowling the bails off. c. To b. the 
wicket {down), 1746. 'Rencefg.{coUoq. ov slang). 

X. Sir, challenge her to boule Shaks. 2. Children 
howling their hoops (mod.). 3. The carriage bowls 

along CowpER, We bowled through. .Overton 1872, 

Bowlder, var. of Boulder sb.'^ 
Bow-legged (b^aflegd), a. 1552. [f. bow- 
legs.} Having outwardly bent legs. (InHuLOET 
= knock-kneed.) 


Bowleri (bAa*bi). 1500. [f.BowLz^.-h-ER^.] 

1. One who plays at bowls. 3. The player who 
bowls at crideet 1755. 

Bowler 2 (bJ-i-bi). [f. Bowl or z^.2 + 
-E R ^.] 1 1 • A deep drinker, a. The w’orkman 
who shapes the bowl of a spoon {mod). 
l^wler 3 (bAu*bi). colloq. 1861. [f. Bowl 
53 , b quasi bowl-hat.} A low’’-crowned stiff felt 
hat, a billycock. 

Bowless, a. Without a bow (in various 
senses). 

Bowline (b^a’lin). ME. [In allTeutlangs. 
conn. w. the ship’s Bow’, but found in Eng. be- 
fore how, and differently pronounced. The al- 
leged ON. hdgUna is suspect.] I. i. A rope 
passing from about the middle of the perpendi- 
cular edge on the weather side of the square 
sails (to which it is fastened by subdivisions 
called ‘ bridles ') to the larboard or starboard 
bow, for the purpose of keeping the edge of the 
sail steady when sailing on a wind, 3. Short 
for b.-knot 1823. 

On a b.i said of a ship when close-hauled, so as to 
sail close to the wind. Comb. : b.-bridle (see i) ; 
•knot, a knot used in fastening the b,-bridles to the 
cringles. 

n. In Ship-building. A longitudinal curve 
representing the ship’s fore-body cut in a ver- 
tical section. 

Bowling (bAuflig), vbl. sb. 1535. [f. Bowl 
V. + -ING ^.] X. Playing at bowls ; the action of 
rolling a ball, etc. 3. Cricket. The action of 
delivering the ball 1755. 

Comb.x h.-alley, an alley for playing at bowls or 
skittles; -crease, the line ^ from behind which the 
bowler delivers the ball in cricket; -green, a smooth 
level green for playing bowls upon. 

Bowman 1 ME. [f. Bow 

One who shoots with a bow; esp. a fighting 
man armed with a bow. 

Bowman’s root : a name of : Gillenia trifoUaia, 
Euphorbia corollaia, and Jsnardia altemifolia. 

lawman 2 (ban'm^n). 1829. [f. Bow .y3.3] 
Naut. = Bow sbP 2, 

Bowne, obs. f. Boun. 

Bow-net (bJu-,net). OE. [f. Bow xAi] i. 
A trap for lobsters, etc., viz. a cylinder of wicker- 
work closed at one end and having a narrow 
funnel-shaped entrance at the other; also called, 
a bow-weeh 3. A net attached to a bow of 
wood, etc., used by fowlers 1875. 

Bowse, bowsie, var. of Bouse, Bousy. 
tBowser. 1534. [? corruption of KB .hour ser^ 
OF. boursier, f. bourse.} A treasurer, bursar. 
Hence Bowsery, a bursary. -1631. 

Bowshot (b^u-Jpt). ME. [f.BowxAl] The 
length an arrow can be shot from a bow. 
Bowsprit (bAu-sprit). [f. as Bowline (q.v. ) 
+ OE. spriot pole (ME. spret, spreet), or its LG. 
or Du. equivalent. See Sprit. Prob. of LG. 
or Du. origin.] x. A large spar or boom run- 
ning out from the stem of a vessel, to which (and 
the jib-boom and flying jib-boom) the fore-mast 
stays are fastened. f2.fg. The human nose 
{/oc.) -x 6 gi. 

f Bow’ssen, zf. 1602, [ad- Cornish beuzi * to 
immerge, drown * . ] To immerse in a holy well. 
tBowstaff. PL Dowstaves. ME. [f. Bow 
sb.^ 4.] A stick to be made into a bow -1720. 
Bow-street (bou-strft). 1812. A street in 
London near Covent (warden in which the 
principal metropolitan police-court is situated : 
hence Bow-street officer, -runner, etc., a police 
officer. 

Bow-string, bowstring (b^u-strig). i486, 
[f. Bow j^.i] I. The string of a bow; also fig. 

2. As used in Turkey for strangling offenders 
1603, 

Comb. : b,-bridge, a bridge consisting of an arch 
and horizontal tie, to resist the horizontal thrust; 
hence -girder ; b. hemp, plants of the genus Gan- 
setnera, N.O. Lilietcese, of the fibres of which bow- 
strings are made. Hence Bowstring v. to strangle 
with a bow-string. Bowstringer. 

Bowtel(l, var. of Boltel. 

Bow-window (b<7a»wi*nd<7u). 1753. [f.Bow 
sb.^} 1, A Bay-window segmentally curved on 
plan. (Erron. taken as generic, e. g. in ‘ square 
bow windows ’.) 3. slang. A big belly. Hence 
Bow-vri ndowed ppl. a. (in both senses). 
Bow-wow, and 1576. [Echoic.] I. 
(bau’wau*) An imitation of the barking of a dog. 


a (man), a (pass), on C1««<1). p (c«t). j (Fr. chef). 3 (ever), si (/, e^e). , (Fr. eau de vie). i(sjt). » (Psyche), p (what), p (get). 


BOWYER 


2 II 


BRACE 


2. as sd. Also fig. 1832. b. (bau'wau), 

as in hjw-wow theory, the theory that human 
speech originated m imitation of animal sounds 
1864. Also quasi-i2£f/. Dog-Iike, barking, snarl- I 
ing 1833. 3* transfi. A dog {pc.). CowPER. ! 

Hence Bow-wow v. to bark; to growl. 

Bowyer (b^udai), MK [f. Bow sb, + -yer ; 
cf. lawyer. ] i. One who makes, or trades in, 
bows. 2. A bow'man 1440. 

Box (bpks), [OE., ad. L. huxus, Gr. 
ot£os.] Bot. 1. A genus {Buxus) of small ever- 
green trees or shrubs of the N.O. Euphorbiac€oe\ \ 
specially B. sempervtrens, the Common or Ever- 
green Box-tree. A dwarfed variety {Dwarfioi 
Ground Box) is used for the edgings of flower- 
beds. OE. 2. Box-wood. ME. Also aitrib. 

I. The wood of boxe is yelowe and pale Turner. 
Comb . : b.-beiry, the fruit (and plant) of the winter, 
green of America ^Gauliheria procumbens) ; -elder, 
-alder, a N. Amer. tree, the Ash-leaved Maple (Acer 
negundo) j -holly. Butcher’s broom (Ruseus acttlea- 
ius) ; -thorn, shrubs of the genus Lyciumt esp. L. 
barbarum. 

Box (b^7ks), shJt [OE. ; either a use of prec., 
or ad. L» buxum or L. pyxis {puxis, med. 
L. buxis) box.] L I. A case or receptacle usu- 
ally having a lid. Ai%o Jig. 2. esp. A money- 
box ME. h. transfi. The money contained in 
such a box ; a fiind for a special purpose ME. 

3. = Christmas-box 1593. 4. A box under 

the driver’s seat on a coach; hence, the dnver's 
seat 1625. 5. A box and its contents; hence, 

a measure of quantity ME. 

I. Take this hoxe of oile in thine hand 2 Kings ix. t. 
fig. Thou damnable b. of enuy thou Tr. ^ Cr. v. i. 29. 

4. Our coachmen so drunk, that they both fell off 
their boxes Evelyn. 

H. A compartment partitioned off. i. A 
seated compartment in a theatre. In pi. a part 
of the auditonum. 1609. b. transfi. The occu- 
pants of the boxes; esp. the ladies 1700. 2. A 

compartment in the public room of a coffee- 
house, etc. 1712. 3. -Jury-box, Witness- 

box 1822. 4. A stall for a horse, etc., in a 

stable, or a railway truck. Also korse-b. 1846. 

I. b. The boxes and the pit Are sovereign judges of 
this sort of wit Dryden. 4. Loose b . ; one in which 
the animal is free to move about. 

m. A box-like shelter, as a sentry’s b. 1714. 
2. A small country-house ; e.g. a shooiing-b. 1714. 

IV. Technical, i. The case in which the 
needle of a compass is placed 1613. 2. A 

metal cylinder in the nave of a cart or ^rriage 
wheel, which surrounds the axle. b. A journal- 
box, a bearing. (Cf. Bush sh.^) 1711. 3. The 

piston of a pump ; the case containing the valve 
1626. 4. Printing. One of the cells into which 
a type-case is divided 1696. 

Phrase. To be in ike (f^r) wrong b . : to be in a wrong 
position, out of the right place. (The allusion is lost.) 

Comb . : b. -barrow, one with upright sides and 
front; -beam, an iron beam with a double web; 
-chronometer, a marine chronometer with gimbal 
arrangements like a ship’s compass ; -cloth, a thick 
close-woven cloth for riding garments, etc. ; -coat, a 
heavy over-coat for driving ; -coupling, an iron collar 
used to connect two shafts, etc. ; -crab, one of the 
genus Calappa, which when at rest resembles a b. ; 
-drain, one of quadrangular section; -fish, the 
trunk-fish, Ostracion% -girder, an iron girder re- 
sembing a b,, the sides being fastened together by 
angle-irons ; -iron, a smoothing iron with a cavity to 
contain a heater ; also attrib. \ -keeper, an attendant 
at the boxes in a theatre ; -metal, a metallic alloy 
of copper and tin. or of zinc, tin, lead, and antimony 
for bearings } -office, an office in a theatre, etc. for 
booking seats (orig. for hiring a box); -pleat, a 
double pleat in cloth ; so -pleated ppL a., -pleating 
vbl. sb . ; -slater (Zooll), the genus Idothea of Iso- 
pods ; -sleigh, one with a b.-like body ; -tortoise, 
-turtle, one of the genus Pyxis^ which by means of 
a moveable door or lid can shut itself up in a sort of 
b. ; foc. 2L reticent person; -wallah (Anglo-!nd.\ a 
native itinerant pedlar in India, Hence Bo'X-ful a. 
Box (bpks), sb.^ [ME. ; perh. echoic.] fi* 
A blow. Now only as in 2. -1727. 2. spec. A 

slap or cuff on the ear or side of the head 1440. 

A B. oth’ Ear for a Prologue, you know D’Urfey. 

Box (bpks), 1477. [f. Box sb.^'] I. To 
furnish or fit with a box 1481. fa- To cup (cf. 
Boist V.) -1543. 3. To put into, or as into, a 

box; often with up, in 1586. 4. To lodge a 

document in a Law Court (mod.). 5. To fit 

compactly as in a box; techn. to fit with a scarf 
joint 1794. 6. To make a cavity in the trunk 

of (a tree) for the sap to collect 1720. 7. slang. 


To overturn in his box (e.g. a watchman) 1851. 
8. To take with the box (Box II. i b) 1672. 

Phrases. JKaui. To b. the compass: to repeat the 
names of the 32 points of the compass in order and 
backwards ; Jig. to go completely round. To b. off: 
to box-haul. To h.^out: to sail up and down, often 
changing the direction. 

Box (bpks), v.- 1519. [f. Box sb.^'] I. 
trans. orig. To beat, thrash; later, to cuff; now 
usu., to strike (the cheek, ear, etc.) with the 
hand. 2. inir. To fight with fists; now mostly 
of practice with boxing-gloves 1567. 3. trans. 
To fight (another) with fists 1694. 

I. I Ve a good mind to b. your ears 1876. 2. To leap, 
to b., to wrestle, and to run Cowper. 

Box-oalf. 1904. [fi the name of Joseph 
London bootmaker.] Chrome-tanned calf-skin 
having a grain of rectangularly crossed lines. 

Boxen (b^>*kseii), a. arch. 1566. [f. Box .r^.i] 
I. Of or pertaining to the box-tree or box-trees 
1578. a . Made of or resembling box-wood 1566. 

I. B. Groves Dryden. a. A B. Haut-Boy Philips. 

Boxer 1 (bp*ksai). 1871. [f. Box + -er 1,] 
One who puts things up in boxes. 

Bo‘xer2. 1848. [f.BoX2;.2-}.*ERl.] One who 
boxes ; a pugilist. 

With cap. : A member of a Chinese nationalist secret 
society (li ho ckuaot ‘righteous-harmony-boxers *) 1900. 

Box-haul (b^'ksihgl), v. 1769. [f. Box z/.l] 
To veer a ship round on her heel. 

Boxia*na* Notes about boxing Moore. 
Boxing (b(^ksig), ©6/. 1519. [f.Boxz/.l 

and I. From the vb. i. The 

putting into, or providing with, a box 1607. b. 
Law. The lodgement of pleadings in court 
(mod). 1 2. Cupping. Hence : a cup- 
ping-glass. -1610. 3. Naui. Box-haxjeing 

1769, n. From the sb. i. A structure of boxes 
1 1845. 2. Shipbuilding. A scarf joint 1850. 3. 
The cases, one on each side of a window, into 
which the shutters fold 1823. 

Boxing (b^?*ksig), 1711. [f. Boxv.2 

-f* -ingL] The action of fighting with fists. 

Bo‘xing-day. 1849. The first week-day 
after Christmas-day, observed as a holiday, on 
which Christmas-boxes are given. 

Bo’X-tree* [OE. boxtriow^ = Box i. 
Bo*xwood. 165a. [f. Box s5.l] i* The 
wood of the box-tree ; much used by turners, 
wood-engravers, and makers of mathematical 
instruments. 2. The tree or shrub itself 1768. 

American B., Comtis Jlonda^ having heavy close- 
grained wood ; Jamaica B., Tecomapeniaphylla, 

Boy (boi), sb. [ME. boi, boy : app. = E. 
Frisian boi, boy, of obscure origin, Cf. MHG. 
huabe (mod. bube)J\ i. A male child below the 
age of puberty. But commonly applied to all 
lads at school, as such. ». Used familiarly or 
slightingly of a young man, or one treated as 
such ME. b. Used locally instead of ‘ man ' 
1730. 3. tA servant, slave -1601 ; ta camp- 

follower Shaks. ; a native personal servant ; a 
male negro slave of any age 1609. t4* As a 

term of contempt ; Knave, rogue, wretch -1607. 
5. Used familiarly, often with my, old 1601. 6. 
A member of a fraternity or band 1590, 

X. The very b<wes will learn to talk and swear 
Walton, a, b. Our Irish 18.. So Cornish, 
Western boys. 5. To sea, boys, and let her goe hang 
Te^np. iL ii. 56. 

Phrases, etc. The old h , ; the devil. Yellow hoys : 
guineas. Boy-bisbop, the boy elected by his fellows 
to play the part of bishop from Sl Nicholas* Day to 
Innocents' Day. Boy acoTit : see Scout sb? Hence 
Boyism, the nature of a b. : a puerility. 

Boy (boi), u. 1568. [f. the sb.] To play the 
boy ; to call (one) ‘ boy ' ; to represent (a wo- 
man’s part) on the stage (^nt. 6* Cl. v. ii. 220); 
to furnish with boys. (Nonce-usages.) 

11 Boyar, boyard(b<?iya*r, boi ‘aid). 1591. [a. 
Russ, hoy drill, pi. boydre ‘ grandee ’ ; prob. f. 
OSlav. root boi- great.] A privileged order of 
I Russian aristocracy, next in rank to a Knyaz or 
* prince abolished by Peter the Great. Erron, 
applied in Eng. newspapers to Russian landed 
proprietors. (The Eng. boyar app. represents 
the pi. ; boyard is an erroneous Fr. spelling.) 
Hence Boyardism. 

llBoyau (bor<?). 1847. [F.:— OF. see 

Bowel.] Fortifi. A branch of a trench; a zig- 
zag; a trench in rear of a battery, forming a 
communication with the magazine; a small 
gallery of a mine. 


Boycott (boi*lcf7t), V. 1880. [f. Capt Boy- 
cott, the original victim of the treatment.] 
trans. To combine in refusing to hold relations 
of any kind with (a neighbour), on account of 
political or other differences, so as either to 
punish him, or coerce him into abandoning his 
position. The word was first used to desenbe 
the action instituted by the Irish Land League 
towards those who incurred its hostility. Also 
transfi. ^ndjlg. Hence Boyco tter. Boy co tt- 
ing sb., Boyco-ttism; also Boycott 
Boycotting', (U.S.) an application of boycotting. 
(Now also written without capitals.) 
Boydek3m(iie, obs. f. Bodkin. 

Boyer (boi*aj). i6r8. [a. Du. hoeijer a 

smack.] A sloop of Flemish construction, with 
a raised work at each end. 

Boyhood (boi-hud). 1745. [f. Boy sh^^r 
HOOD.] a. The state of being a boy ; the time of 
life during which one is a boy ; pig. the early 

period, b. Boys collectively, c. Boyish feeling. 
Look at him, in his b., . .and in his manhood Swift. 

Boyish (boi*iJ), a. 1548. [f. Boy sbX^ 
-ISH.] I. Of or pertaining to boys or boyhood. 

2. Boylike; puerile 1579, 

X. My b. dales Oth. i. iii. 132. 2. B. vanities Mac- 

aulay. Hence Boydsh-ly adn., -ness. 

Boy's love. 1863. Southernwood, Artemi- 
sia Abrotanum, also called Lad's love, 
liBoyima (bi?iy5*na). [Tupi hoi-umiP\ A 
harmless snake of Ceylon. Goldsm. 

IlBoza, bosa (bdii-za). 1656. [Turk.] An 
Egyptian drink, made of millet-seed fermented 
and certain astringents ; also an inebriating 
preparation of darnel-meal, hemp-seed, and 
water, vars, Booza, bonza, boosa, 

Brab (braeb). 1^8. [? corruption of Pg. 
brava wild, in palmeira brava the Pg. name. ] 
The Palmyra palm (Borassus JlabelUformis). 
Brabant (brah^e-nt). 1840. [f. the name of 
the Duchy.] A name applied (in error) to a base 
Flemish com of the 13th c, 

Brabble (brse-b’l), v. Obs. or arch. exc. dial. 
1500. [Cf. Brawl, Babble. ? A corruption of 
L. parabolare, to harangue.] i. intr. To dis- 
pute obstinately; to cavil. 2. To quarrel about 
trifles; esp, to squabble 1530. Hence Bra'bble- 
ment, f cavilling ; contentious uproar (dial.), 
Bra'bbler. (Both arch.) 

Bra-bble, sb. 1566. [f. prec.] fl* ^ quibble 
-1674. t2. A frivolous action at law -1677. 

3, A paltry or noisy quarrel 1566; fa brawl, or 

petty war -1622. 4. Discordant babble 1861. 

3. To make a Nationall Warre of a Surplice B. Milt. 

Brac(»te (brse’k^it), a, 1847. 

{c)aius, f. brac{c)x trousers.] Ornith. Having 
the legs fully covered with feathers. 
llBraccio(bra-ttJ<7). PI. braccia. 1760. [It, 
lit. ' an arm ’.] An It measure of length; —2 ft 
fBrace, sb."^ ME. [a. F. bras L. brac{c)hi- 
um.'] An arm, esp. an arm of the sea, etc. -1530. 

B. o/Si. George -mtd.'L.brachiumSanciiGeorgii: 
the Bosporus or the Hellespont. 

Brace (br^s), sb.^ ME. [Orig. a. OF. brace, 
brache, brass : — L. hrac(c)hia\ partly f. Brace 
v.^] L Sense ' pair of arms ’. tr. Armour for 
the arms. (At first ‘ a pair of brace ’.) -1611. 
tb. A state of defence. Oth. i. iii. 24. ta. A 
measure of length, orig. repr. the length of the 
extended arms -1710. 3. A carpenter’s tool, 

having a crank handle, and a pad to hold a bit 
for boring 1567. 

II. That which clasps, connects, or fastens. 
Cf. Brace 3. r. A clasp, buckle, clamp, 
or the like 1440. a. One of a pair of straps of 
webbing, used to support the trousers 1816. 3. 
A leathern thong which slides up and down the 
cord of a drum, and regulates the tension of the 
skins 1596; ti'ansfi. tension -1697. 4. One of 

the straps by which the body of a carriage is 
suspended from the springs 1720. 5. Naut. 

One of the metal straps secured with bolts and 
screws to the stern-post and bottom planks of 
a ship 1850. 6. A bandage securing a decoy- 

bird 1768. 7. A sign } used in writing or 

printing, chiefly to unite together two or more 
lines, words, staves of music, etc. In pL (00 
cas. but erron.) « square brackets [ ]. 1656. 

a. It broke, and .. Carried away both stays and 
braces. (A pun on Brace sb?) x8i6. 3. The laxness 
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cf the tympanum when it has lest Its b. or tension 
Holder. 

in. Two things taken together; a pair, a 
couple. Often = /av. U sed ori^. of dogs ; later, 
generally, £sp. of game. ME. 

B. ofhowndys 1440, Ah, of Deere 1570, of Partridges 
1741, pistols 1032, twins Texnyson’, of dema- 

gonnes {mod,). 

IV. That which makes rigid or steady ; see j 
Brace v> 6. i. A band of metal used for sup- 
port, e. in mounting bells 1750. 2. Buz^dt}!^ 
and Mech. A timber or scantling used in a roof, 
etc., to stiffen the assemblage of pieces com- 
posing it ; a piece of timber or iron used to 
strengthen the framework of a vessel, bridge, 
pier, etc. 1530. 

V. Mz7ibig. The mouth of a shaft iSSr. 

Brace (br^s), 1626. [a. F. bms {de 

vergtie)^ assim. to prec,] Adut A rope attached 
to the yard of a vesseffor the purpose of trim- 
ming the sail. Also attrib. 

Brace (br/^s), ME. [ad. OF. bracier, f. 
brace the two arms; see also Brace sb.‘^'\ ti. 
To embrace -1570. 2. To encompass ; also, 

causallyy to make to surround 1513. 3. To 

clasp, gird ME. 4. To make tense; to stretch 
1440. 5. To string up (nezwes, etc.), give tone 
to. Also with up, 1736. Also Jig. 6. To render 
firm or steady by binding tightly 1785. b. To 
fix, render firm 1849. Also[^g’. 7. To couple 
together 1826. 

2. Bigge Bulles of Basan b hem about Spenser. 3. 
To b. armor on Bryant. 4. Their gluttony . .Brac’d 
like a drum her oily skin Swift. 5. They gave you 
toils, but toils your sinews b. Shenstone. To b. one's 
hearty energies^ etc. : to summon up resolution for a 
task. _ Hence Braced ppl. a. in various senses j 
Her, interlaced ; var, brased 

tBrace, vJ 1447. [Cf. Brace v?- {esp. sense 
5}.] To bluster; to assume a defiant attitude; 
chiefly in io face and b, ”1563. 

Brax;e (br^s), v.^ 1669. [f. Brace 

To move or turn (a sail) by means of braces. 

Phrases. To b, about ; to turn the yards^ round for 
the contrary tack; to b. hy^ to b. (the yards) in contrary 
directions on the different masts; to b, in, to lay (the 
yards) less obliquely athwartships ; b, round ^brace 
about \ io h. tOy to ease the lee* and draw in (the 
weather-braces) ; io b. upy to put (the yards) into a 
more oblique position. Also absol, in these uses. 
Bracelet (br^’slet). AIE. [a. OF., dim. of 
bracel : — L. bra{c)ckiahJ^ i. An ornamental 

ring or band worn on the arm or wrist. fa. 
Any ornament of similar shape -1684. 3. A 

handcuff 1816, 4. A piece of armour covering 

the arm 1580. ^ 5. Her. = Barrulet. 

2- About Christian’s neck the Shepherds put a B. 
Bunvan. 

Bracer 1 (br<ri*s3i). 1579. [f. Brace zt.i + 
-ER ’.] That which clamps, binds, etc. ; a cinc- 
ture, bandage, brace. 3. That which braces; 
hence *fa tonic (common in i8th c.) 1740. 

Bracer 2. ME. [a. OF. brasseilre (L. type 
^bracchiaiura) , infl. by Fr. brassard. ] The por- 
tion of a suit of armour covering the arm. Also 
a guard for the wrist in archery, etc. 

•[•Bracery. 1540. Eng. Law. Embracery. 
Braces; see Brace 

Bradl (brsetj). arch. [ME. braches'p\.,yToh, 
a, OF. brackhsy brackez, dim, of brac^ a. OHG, 
bracco. ] A kind of hound which hunts by scent ; 
in later Eng. use, always fern. Jig. A term of 
abuse. Cf, Bitch. B. Jons. 

Brachelytrotis (br^keditras), a. 1847. [f* 
mod.L. brachelytra (f. Gr. eXvrpov), 

Brachyelytrous would be more correct.] Per- 
taining to the Brachelytra^ a division of beetles 
with short wing-sheaths. 

BradbLet(brse*tJet). arch. ME. \aSS. bracket ^ 
dim. of brac'y see Brach.] i, =Brach. 2. 
— Bratchex. 

BraClii^(broe‘kial,br^*kial),di, 1578. [ad. 
L. brachiaUs 7 \ i . Belong! ng to the arm ; chiefly 
in Phys.y as in b. veiny artery , nerve y etc. Rare 
exc. techn. Also as quasi-i^, a. Of the nature 
of, or resembling, an arm 1835. 

a. The mouth, surrounded by four b. appendages 
1^6. 

Brachiate (brae-kiidit, br^‘ki,/t), a. 1835. 
[ad, L. brachiatusL\ lit. Having arms ; in Bot. 
having branches in pairs running out nearly at 
right angles with the stem and crossing each 
other alternately. 


Brachiferous (br^krferos), 1877. [niod. 
f. L. bracfiium.^ Zool. Arm-bearing. So 
Brachi’gerons a. 

BracMo-ceplialic (brmkijtJisffsedik), a \ 
1836. [ad. mod.L. brachiocephalicus, f. Gr. | 
BpaxW Anat. Pertaining to both | 
arm and head : used chiefly of blood-vessels, i 
Bractiiopod (bra'ki|<7p^). PL -pods, also | 
•poda. 1836. [ad. mod.L. brachiopoda, sb. pi. f. j 
Gr. Bpax^^ + iroujj ttoS-.] Z,ooL A bivalve j 
mollusc, having, on each side of the mouth, a j 
long spiral arm, used in procuring food. Also j 
I aiirib. Hence Brachio'podist, one versed in 
the study of brachiopods ; Brachio'podons a. 

Brachis^, comb. f. Gr. ^pdxtaTosy superl. 
of $paxvs short, hence : 

'[Brachi sto-ce*phali, men or races with the 
shortest skull; -ce-phaly, the quality of having 
the shortest type of skull; -chrone [Gr. 
the curve in which a body descending to a given 
point under the action of gravity will reach it 
m the shortest time. 

iBracIlium (br<^kmm, brse-ki^m). 1731* 
L.] Biol. In Mammalia, the upper arm from 
the shoulder to the elbow. 

Brachman, obs. fl Brahmin. 

Bradiy-, comb. f. Gr. Bpcixv^ short, hence : 
bra:chy-catale'ctic a., Pros, wanting one foot 
ortwo syllables ; -ceral,*cerous (s6r) [ Gr. aipas] 
a.y Ent. having short horns or antennae; -dia*- 
gonal a.y Cryst. pertaining to the shorter lateral 
axis of a rectangular prism ; also as sb. ; -dome, 
Cryst. a prism whose face is parallel to the 
brachy diagonal axis; -elytrous, see BraCHE- 
LYTROUS ; -me'tropy, near- or short-sighted- 
ness; -prnacoid, -koid [Gr. iriva£] a.y Cryst, 
pertaining to either of the two planes which in 
the Orthorhombic system are parallel to the 
vertical and brachydiiagonal axes respectively; 
-pleu'ral [Gr. irAcupa] a., having short nbs ; 
-pterons [Gr. short-winged, as some 

diving-birds ; -typons [Gr. tvttoj] Min. of 
a short form. 

Brachyceplialic (brse^kiisifsedik), a. Also 
•kephalic. 1849. [f. Brachy- -i-Gr. Kt<l>aAf).'] 
lit. Short-headed : used in Ethnology of skulls 
in breadth at least four-fifths of the length ; opp. 
to Dolichocephalic. var.Brachyce*phalous. 

Skulls with a cephalic index of o*8, or more, are B. 
Huxley. So Brachycephales, -cephali [mod.L.], 
men with b. skulls. Brachyce’phafism, Brachy- 
ce*phaly, the condition of being b. 

Bracliygraphy (br^rgrafi). 1590. [a.F. 
brackygrapkie, f. Gr. j^paxvs -f ’-ypaip'ia. ] = 
Stenography. Also attrib. Obs, exc, as a 
name of old systems. Also fig. 

Bracbylogy (br^kidodgi). 1623. [ad. Gr. 
iS/wixtAoyia.] Laconism ; concr. a condensed 
expression. 

Brachyurous, -oiirous (brsekiiuoTss), a. \ 

1828. [f. mod.L. brackyura (f. Gr. ^paxvs+ \ 
oupd).] Zool. Pertaining to the Brackyura y a j 
tribe of Decapod Crustacea, characterized by 
the non-development of the abdomen or tail, 
including the crab, etc. So Brachyu*ral, -ou*- 
ral a.y BrachyuTan, -ou’ran a and sb. 
Bracing (br^i-sig), vbl. sb. 1536. [f. Brace 
z/.i -I- -ING I. The action of the vb. 3. An 
appliance for tying, fastening, supporting, or 
‘strengthening (lit. and fig.) 1849. 

Bracing, ppl. a. 1750. [f. Brace z/.2 + 
-ING 2 ,] That braces, girds, etc. Now chiefly 
of the air or climate; formerly of tonics. 

Brack (brsek), sbP^ [Two formations ; see 
below.] I. ME., f. ON. brak, f. OTeut. brekan 
to break ; cf. L. fragor. fi. Noise, outcry. 
-1513. H. mod., f. Break v. ti- A breach, 
rupture -1669 ; fig. a quarrel -1608. 3. A flaw 

in cloth 1552. t3. A fragment -1674. + 4 * Fault 
in mining 1747. 

fBrack, sbj^ rare. 1530. [Cf, connexion of 
rapes and rumpere.'] A cliff, crag, or rock. 
Brack, sb.^ 1734. [f- Ger. bracken to sort 
goods.] The system of official sorting in vogue 
at Baltic ports, 

fBrack, sbfi 1482. Bracken 1 -1675. 
Brack, a. and sb.^ 1513. [prob. a. Du. brak 
brackish.] A. adj. Salt, brackish. ? Obs. tB, 
sb. Salt water, brine; the sea. Drayton. 


Brack (braek), v. 1858. [ad. Ger. breuke^z ; 
see Brack To sort (goods, produce, etc.) 
(at the Baltic ports). Hence Bra’cker, a govern- 
ment sorter. 

Bracken 1 (brss'k’n). [ME. (north.) broken, 
repr. ON. ^brakm, whence Sw. braken fern.] 
A ferA; spec. Pier is aquzlina, the ‘ Brake In 
southern writers often collective. Also attrib. 

The commune Ferne or brake, which the northerne 
men cal a bracon Turner. Co 7 nb. h.-clock, the 
Rose-beetle {PkyllcperiJta horiicola). 

tBra-cken-. 1652. [ad. Gael, and Iv.hreacan, 
f, breac chequered,] A tartan plaid --1828. 
Bracket (brse-ket). 1580. [Orig. bragget, 
ad. Sp. bragueta, dim. of braga : — L. braca, 
sing, of hracx breeches ; the form bracket is a 
corruption. For the Eng. sense-development 
see N.E.D.] i. In Buzldingy a piece of stone, 
wood, or metal projecting from a wall, and 
having a flat upper surface which serves to sup- 
port a statue, the spring of an arch, a beam, 
shelf, etc. ; usu. decorated, and sometimes 
merely a decoration. See Corbel and Con- 
sole. b. A small (ornamental) shelf for the 
wall of a room 1635. 3. In Carpentry y Ship- 

butldingy etc. : A support consisting of two 
pieces of wood or metal joined at an angle. 
Also attrib. 1627. 3, One of the two cheeks of 
a gfun-carriage 1753. 4. A (decorative) metal 

pipe projecting from the w^l of a room, to 
support and supply the gas lamps or burners 
1876. 5. One of two marks [ ] or ( ), and in 

Math, also { }, used for enclosing a word or 
words, a portion of a formula, or the like, so as 
to separate it from the context. Occas. used 
(improp.) of the ‘vinculum’ and the ‘brace’ 
(cf. Bracket v .) ; hence brackets (fig.), ' the 
position of being bracketed equal 1750. 

I. The angel b. of an oriel window Turner. 5. 
( 3 Brackets or Crochets 175a On a shorter course 
Regnard may earn brackets {mod.). Coznb.i b.- 
burner, -light, = sense 4; -crab, a windlass attached 
to a wall or post ; -shelf. 

Bra*cket, v. 1861. [f. prec.] i. To provide 
with brackets; to enclose within brackets 1870. 
3. To connect by means of a brace ; hence to 
mention together as equal, or as having some- 
thing in common. 

Bra-cketing, vbl. sb. 1823. [f. prec. + -ing^.] 
I, The action of the vb. 1869. 3. Archit. A 

skeleton, consisting of wooden ribs nailed to 
the ceiling, joists, and battening, to support a 
comice, cove, or other moulding. 

Brackish (br^*kij), a. 1538. [f. Brack a. 
-f-iSH L] I. Of a somewhat salt taste; partly 
fresh, partly salt. ^.fig. and iransfi a. Spoilt 
by mixture, b. Nauseous, c. Nautical. 1611. 

I, The southern wind with b. breath Marlowe, z. 
The [English] langua^. . b. with the mixture of vulgar 
Irish Speed. Hence JBra*ckishness. 
Bra*ckmard. Obs. exc. Hist. 1653. [a. F. 
braquemart,] = CUTLASS. 

tBra’cky, a.i 1593. = Brackish -1603. 
Bra’Cky, a.^ 1618. [f. brack, var. of Brake 
sb,^ and *. J a. Abounding in bracken, b. Of 
the nature of a thicket. 

Bract (brsekt). 1770. [ad. L. braciea (also 
used) a thin leaf of metal.] i, Bot. A small 
modified leaf, or scale, growing below the calyx 
of a plant, or upon the peduncle of a flower. 
Also attrib. 3. A similar appendage found 
among Hydrozoa 1878, Hence Bra*cteal a. 
pertaining to, or like, bracts. Bra*cted ppl. a. 
furnished with bracts. Bra’cteiform a. b.- 
shaped. Bra*cteolate, bracte'olate a. furnish- 
ed with bracteoles. Bra*cteole, a small b. 
Bracteo’se a, full of, or with conspicuous, 
bracts. Bra'ctlet, a minute or secondary b. 

Bracteate (brse‘kt?i/t). 1845. brae- 

teatus] see Bract,] A, adj, i. Bot, Having 
or bearing bracts, 3. Formed of metal beaten 
thin ; applied to coins, medals, etc. B. sb. A 
bracteate coin or medal ; also attrib. 1843. 
Brad (breed) . ME. [var. of Brod.] I. A 
thin flattish nail of the same thickness through- 
out, but tapering in width, having a small lip on 
one edge, instead of a head. 3. pi. Halfpence ; 
money (slang) 1812, Hence Brad v. to fasten 
with brads. 

Bradawl (brae’dpl). 1823. [app. f. Brad 
sb. ~h Awl.] A small boring tool, a sprig-bit. 
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Bradoon, obs. f. Bridoon. 
fBradypepsy ,br^*dipe psi),-pe-psia. 159S. 
[ad. Gr., f, ^pabvs-r Tteifis.} Slowness of diges- 
tion -1710. 

Bradypod, -pus (brse-dippd, -p 27 s^,. 1833. 
[ad. Gr., f. ^pa 8 m -r Trom.J One of the family 
of edentate mammals represented by the Sloth. 
Hence Brady *podal a. 

Brae (bti?!, dmL hviy bris, brf). Now Sc, 
and n. dial, ME. [a. OX. brd. — OE. br^jo, 
briaw eyelid : — OTeut. ^br^S; cf. Brow and 
Bree.] I. The steep bank bounding a river 
valley. 2 , A steep, a slope, a hili-side. {—hill 
in Ludgate Hill.) ME. vars, {dial.) brea,breea. 

Brag" (brasg'', sb. ME. [Origin nnkn. The 
related Fr. wds. are later than the Eng. wds. 
See Diez, Wedgwood, Skeat.] ti. The bray 
of a trumpet 1513. 2. Arrogant or boastful 

language; boasting ME. fs. Show; pompous 
demeanour -1632. 4. concr. That which is 

boasted of X538. 5. A braggart 1671. 6. A 

game at cards, essentially == ‘poker’ 1734. 
Also Jig. with a reference to sense 2. 

*. Cesars Thrasonicall bragge of I came, saw, and 
ouercame Shaks. 4. Beauty is nature’s b. Milt. 
fBrag (brseg), a , and <\ uz .% i - adv . ME. [See 
Brag i . Brisk, mettlesome, valiant -1610. 

3. Boastful {of) -1655. 3. as quasi-aify. Boast- 

fully -1579* 

Brag (brag), z/. ME. [See Brag fi. 
inir. Of a trumpet : To sound loudly; also, to 
make a loud sound (with a trumpet) ; trans, to 
sound (a trumpet). ME. only. 2. i7itr. and rejl. 
To talk boastfully, boast oneself. Const, of 
about, ME. 3. irans. a. To challenge; also, to 
bully. Now 1551. b. To overawe by boast- 
ing {mod.), 4. To vaunt, lay boastful claim to 

1588. 5. To boast. With subord, cl, 1563. 

2. If I see a Man boast and b. himself, I cannot but 
deem him a Proud Man 1543. 4- He brags his seruice 
Cytfib, V. iii. 93. Hence Bra*gger. Bra'ggery, 
bragging ; frabble {rare), 

Brag^docio (brsegad<?a*ji£>), sb, (and a.) 
1590. [f. Brag, after It. augmentatives in 

’•occhiot •‘Occio\ see Spenser F. Q. ii. hi.] i. 
An empty idle boaster; a swaggerer 1594. 2. 

Empty vaunting 1734. Also atirib, 

X, He., had much of the sycophant, alternating with 
b. Caklyle. 2. Half blunder, half b. Southey. Hence 
tBraggado'Cian a. of the nature of ab.; sb. =B raC‘ 

GADOCIO. 

Braggart (brae*gait). 1577. [a. i6th c. F. 
bragard, f. bragtier, ] A. sb, A vain bragger. B. 
adj. Vainly boastful 1613. Hence Bra'ggart* 
ism, the practice of a b. Bra’ggartly adv, 
Bragget (brae-get). ME. ^%\s.bragawd 
: — OCelt. ^bracdta, f. Pliny’s bracem, a kind of 
grain.] A drink made of honey and ale fer- 
mented together; latterly of sugar and spice 
and ale. atirib, in Braggoi Sunday, 
Bra*gless, a. [f. Brag sbX + -less.] With- 
out brag. Tr. dr* Cr, V. ix. 5. 

adv , 1759. [f. Brag iz. + -ly 2.] 
Briskly -1717. 

Brajhun, Brahma (bram, bra-ma). 1785. 
[ad. Skr., Brahma masc., Brahma neut., nom. 
of BrahfnanS) a. The supreme God of post- 
Vedic Hindu mythology, b. In the later pan- 
theistic systems, the Divine reality, of which all 
else is only a manifestation. Hence Bra*hma- 
hood, the state of Brahma; absorption into the 
divine essence. 

Brahma, shortened f. Brahmapootra. 
Brahman, etc. ; see Brahmin, etc. 
Brahmapootra (bramap^-tra). 1851. A 
variety of domestic fowl, brought from Lakhim- 
pur on the River Brahmaputra, in 1846 ; now 
abbrev. Brahma. 

Brahmic(bra*mik),fl!. 1582. [f. Skx . brahna , 
comb. f. Brahman + -IC.] Pertaining to the 
Indian society called Brahmo Somaj, or to the 
older Brahma Sabha. 

Brahmin, Brahman (bra-min, -man). 1481. 
[ad. Skr. brahmatia, f. brah^nan praise, worship ; 
Brahmin is general in pop. use; latterly writers 
have used the more correct Brahman, (U su. w. 
capital B.)] A member of the highest or priestly 
caste among the Hindus. Also fig. 

Other peple whiche ben callyd..bragman wHche 
ben fayrer than they to fore named Caxton. 

Comb.i B.'beads, the corrugated seeds of Elmo- 
carpus^ used by the Brahmins and others as neck- 


I laces; -OX, a humped \ariety of the ox. Hence 
I Brabminee', a female b.^ Brahmi’nic, -al, -ma-n- 
ic, €t, Brabmi-iiicide, -ma-nicide, one who 
has killed, or the aa of kiiiing, a B. Brah'minism, 
principles and practice of Brahmins. 

BraIiminee(bm*minJ),a. AisoBrahminy. 
1811. [f. Brahmin ; cf. Bengalee, etc. 1 Per- 
taining to the Brahmin caste ; appropriated to 
the Brahmins. B. Brahmin ox , B. duck, 
the Casarca rutila\ . 5 . the Banyan ; B. 
kite, the Hahastur Indicus. 

Brabmi sm (bra-miz’m> 1813. [f.BRAHM.'i 
ta. The religion of Brahma, b. The tenets of 
the Indian society called Brahma Sabha, or of 
the more recent Brahmo Somaj. In the last 
sense also Brahmoism. 

Braid (br^id), sb. [Partly;— OE. brsegd- = 
ON. b 7 ‘agd : — OTeut. h 7 'agdo-m, f. str. vb 
Hregdan, bragd (see Braid vS), and partly 
aphet. f. OE. gehrezdJ\ ti. A sudden move- 
ment {hi, and/^^; a start; a strain -1626 
Also ifig, t2. iransf, A moment -1657. ts. 
An adroit turn ; a trick -1570. 4. Anything 

plaited or interwoven ; esp, A plait of human 
hair 1530. 5. A woven fabric of silken, woollen, 
cotton, gold, or silver thread in the form of a 
band, used for trimming or binding dress 1706. 

5. A chain of gold ye sail not lack Nor b. to bind 
your hair Scott. 

fBraid, fi. rare. [?] ? Deceitful. AlVs Well 
IV. ii. 73. 

Braid (br<?id), v?^ [Com. Tent. : OE. bregdan 
; — OTeut. ^bregdan ‘ to pull quickly hither and 
thither, to move suddenly to and fro *.] ti. 
irans. To make a sudden movement with (the 
hand, foot, etc.); to brandish; todeal (a blow); 
to draw (a sword, etc.); to jerk, snatch, wrench, 
fling, etc. with a sudden effort -1505. tfi. intr. 
To start, as out of a sleep, etc. ; to break forth 
abruptly into speech, or crying -1603. ts. intr. 
To change suddenly or abruptly -ME. 4. To 
twist in and out, interweave, plait; toembroider; 
to make by plaiting, poet, or dial., exc. 

as used of the hair in the sense * to arrange in 
braids ’.) OE. Also transf, 5. [f. Braid sb. 5.] 
To bind (the hair) with a ribbon or the like 
1793* 6 . a. To trim with braid, b. To outline 
(a design for point-lace work) by means of braid, 
c. To manufacture braid. 1848. 

2. ffor verray wo out of his wit he breyde Chaucer. 
S- To pull the thorn thy brow to b. Scott. Hence 
Brai’ding vhl. sb. braids collectively; braided work- 

fBraid, z/,2 ME. ’ Aphet. f. Upbraid -1608. 
Braid, obs. and Sc. f. Broad. 

Braider (br^-dai). 1866. [f. Braid z>.i] ' 
One who or that which makes or applies braids. 
Braidism (br^*diz’m). 1882. Med. Ap- 
plied to aprocessof inducingsleeportrance, orig. 
called Mesmerism, to which Dr. James Braid, 
who first scientifically applied and explained it 
in 1842, gave the name Hypnotism, q.v. 

Brail (brH), sb. 1450. [a. OF., earlier 

braieU — L. bracaUy f. bracx breeches.] x.pL 
Small ropes fastened to the edges of sails to 
truss them up before furling. 3. A girdle for 
confining a hawk’s wing 1828. 3. pi. The 

feathers about a hawk’s rump i486. 

Brail (br^l), v. 1625. [f. Brail trans. 
X, To haul up (sails) by means of brails, a. To 
confine (a hawk's wings) with a brail 1643. 
Braille (br^fi). 1871. [f. the name of Louis 
Braille, French inventor, 1834.] A system of 
embossed printing or writing for the blind, in 
which the characters are represented by tangible 
points or dots. 

Brain (bn?in), sb, [OE. brasg{e)n OTeut. 
type *bragno{m), perh. conn. w. Gr. \ 

forehead.] i . The convoluted mass of nervous 
substance contained in the skull of man and 
other vertebrates. Formerly restricted to the 1 
anterior portion (L. cerebrum), as opp. to the j 
posterior portion (L. cerebellum); but now used 
of the entire organ, and extended to the ana- 
logous organs of invertebrates. When mere 
cerebral substance is meant, the pi. is used. 
2. Taken as the seat of sensation, the organ of 
thought, memory, or imagination. (Usually 
pi., exc. in dignified language.) ME. 3- fig- 
Intellectual power, intellect, sense, thought, 
imagination. (Often pi.) ME. 

I. Betwene the brayne and Cerebellum 1578. He 
haue my braines tane out and butter’d Merry IV, in. 


V. 7.^ Phr. To dash, knock out, blcKv out {any) cne*s 
brains, s. Was that plan the conception of any cne h 
Stubes. 3. The uacoranon gift cf brains Chl'fchill. 

Phrases a. f'^er.se 2? To heat, busy, cudgel, drap:, 
puzzle one^s brazm : to evert oneself in thinking or 
contriving. To have z.rg^iki\XiZon the b. to be crezy 
about. To turn one’s b . : to render giady, hence 
! to render vain or imprudent b- (sense 3) TosuoA’ior 
pick) a person’s brains : to elicit and appropriate the 
results of his thought. 

Comb. : b.-box, -case, ‘Pan, the skull ; -cell, one 
of the cells forming the tissue of the b. ; -coral, coral 
resembling^in form the convolutions of the b ; -fag, 
brain weariness ; -fever, a term for inflammation of 
the brain, and fevers with brain complications ; -stone 
— brain-coral \ -tunic, a membrane enveloping the 
b. ; -wave, coUoq., a sudden inspiration or bright 
thought ; -worm, a worm infesting the b. ; fig. a 
wriggling disputant Milt, 

Hence Brai*nish a. arch, passionate, headstrong. 
BraiTiless a. devoid of b. ; that has had the b. re- 
moved ; ftnsane ; irrational ; wanting intelligence or 
self-control. Brai‘nless-ly adv., -ness. tBrai*n- 
let, the cerebellum. Brarny a, having brains; 
acute, clever. 

Brain (bri^n), ME. [f. thesb.] I. traTzs. 
To dash (any one’s) brains out; to Mil by dash- 
ing out the brains. Also fig. Shaks. t2. To 
conceive in the brain. Cymb. V. iv. 147. 3. To 
furnish with a brain 1S82. 

I. Most cruelly murder’d, by being brain’d like an 
Ox Wood. Hence Brained a,, as addle-brained. 

Brainsick (br,?i*nsik),fi. 1483. [f. Brain i-^.] 

1. Diseased in the brain or mind; addle-headed, 
mad, frantic. 3. Proceeding from a diseased 
mind 1571. Hence Brainsick-ly adv., -ness. 

Braird (breard), Sc, 1450. [— Brerd.] 
The first shoots of grass, com, etc. Hence 
Braird v. to sprout. 

Braise (br^iz), v, 1797. [a. F. braiser, f. 
braise hot charcoal.] To cook d la braise; i.e. 
to stew in a tightly-closed pan (prop, with hot 
charcoal above and below). Hence Braise sb. 
braised meat. Brai'ser [partly ad. F. braisiere], 
var. Braize. 

Brake (br?ik\ 5^.1 [ME., perh, south, form 
of north, h’acken, taken for a pi. ; cf. chick, 
chicken. Fern, bracken. 

Brake (br^ik), 1440. [conn. w. MLG. 
brake, occas.used in the same sense.] A clump 
of bushes, brushwood, or briers ; a thicket. 
Also attrib. 

So thick entwin’d, As one continu’d b,, the under- 
growth Of shrubs Milt. P. L. iv, 175. 

Brake (br^k), sh.'^ ME. [«= MLG. brake, 
or ODu. braeke, f. Du. breken to Break,] i. 
A toothed instrument for braking flax or hemp 
1450. 2. A baker’s kneading-machine 1440. 

3. A heavy harrow for crushing clods; a b. -har- 
row 1785. 4. An instrument for peeling the 

bark from willows 1824. 

Brake (br^k),j/ 5.4 ME. [perh. a. OF. 
oblique case of brasJ\ A lever or handle for 
working a machine; e,g. fthe winch of a cross- 
bow (whence, a crossbow, etc.), the handle of 
a pump, part of an apparatus for bonng coaL 
Co 77 zb. b.-pump, a pump worked by a b. 
f Brake, sb.^ 1430. [prob. a. ODu. braeke 
(see Brake A bndle or curb -1753. 

Brake, sbfi 1529. [?] fl. A cage ; a trap ; 
fig. a difficulty -1640. 3. A framework intended 
I to hold anything steady, e. g, a horse’s foot 
while being shod 1609. 3. An instrument of 

torture, 1530. t4- A turner’s lathe -1609. 

2. To set one*s face in a h.i to assume an immovable 
expression of countenance. 

Brake, break (bi^ik), sb."^ 1772. [prob. a 
use of Brake or^.] An apparatus for retard- 
ing or arresting the motion of any mechanism, 
as a vehicle, engine, etc, ; esp. a device includ- 
ing a block or shoe, a lever, or band apphed to 
the rim of a wheel, etc., or a shoe or ratchet 
, applied to the track or roadway. 

Comb, ; b.-compartment, -van, the compartment 
or the carriage which contains the b. apparatus; 
•■wheeL the wheel by which the brakes are worked. 
Hence Brakeless a. 

Brake, v.^ ME. [f. Brake sb.^'] i. To heat 
and crush flax, hemp, etc. a. To break (clods) 
with a harrow 1800. 3. Toknead (dough) 1832, ^ 

f Brake, 1530. [f. Brake sb.^ 3.] To 

torture on the rack. 

Brake, v.^ 1857. [f. Brake sb.^l intr. To 

attend to a winding engine. ' 
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Brake, 1868. [£ Brake To apply 
a brake to; also irattsf, 

tBrake, v,^ ME. [alied to Break fcf. Ger. 
szch inchen),'] trans, and inir. To spue, 
vomit “I768. 

Brake (br^k), arch. pa. t. of Break. 
Brakesman 'br^^'ksm^n). 1851. [f. Brake 

sb* and I , Co2i-mi ning. A man who attends 

to the winding-machine. 2. The man in charge 
of the brake-apparatus of a railway-train ; in 
U. S. [brakeman) the guard. 

Braky (brP-ki), a. 1636. [f. Brake sbJ 
or ^ -h-Y.l Overgrown with brasbwood or fern. 
Bramali (prop, bitema, often bra*ma). 1836. 
[f. Joseph Bramah (1749-1814}.] Attnb. use 
of proper name, = ‘ invented by Bramah ’ ; as^.- 
key, -lock, -pen ; Bramah's press, a hydraulic 
press of enormous power, 

Bramantip. Logic. A mnemonic word, 
xepr. the first mood of the fourth syllogistic 
figure, in which two universal affirmative pre- 
misses yield a particular affirmative conclusion. 
Bramble (br»*mb’l). [OE. brembel^ br%m- 
bel, later form (with euphonic b') of bremel, brce- 
mel : — OTeut. ty'^^Br^milo-z, dim. of the word 
represented in OE. brdm Broom, See Broom.] 
A rough prickly shrub; spec, the blackberry 
bush fruiicosns) OE. 

Their defenceless Limbs the brambles tear Dryden. 
Comb,: b.-berry, the fruit of the b. ; a blackberry ; 
-brand, a fungtas {Arepna. rubi) which appears on 
the b. ; -jfiower, the blossom of a b. j also the Dog- 
rose (Basa. camrui); -rose, the white trailing dog- 
rose. Hence Bra*mbled jbpi. a. covered with 
brambles. Bra'mbly a. 

Bramhliog (brse*mblii}). 1570. [=* Ger. 
hramling, prob. f. WGer. *brdma Bramble.] 
The Mountain Finch [Fringilla moniifringilla ) . 
f Brame. £? ad. It. bramaT] Longing. Spenser. 
Braal (brsen). ME. [a. OF. bren, bran. 
The Celtic wds. quoted as the source are from 
Fr. and Eng,] i. The husk of wheat, barley, 
oats, etc., separated from the flour after grind- 
ing ; teckn., the coarsest portion of this. Also 
Jig. and transf. 1577. ta. Scurf in the hair -is8a 
I. In sfide of flour yet wol I yeuehem bren Chaucer. 
•fBran^. 1610. [prob. special use of prec. ; 
cf. L. ejusdem farinx."] Sort, class, quality -1672. 
Bran (brsen), v. [£ Bran j^.1] trans. To 
clear maddered goods by boiling in bran-water. 
Brancard (brse’^kaid). 1592. [a. F., f. 
branche.'l A horse-litter. 

Brancll (brcmJ),j^. ME. [a. ’F.branchcz— 
late L. branca paw of an animal.] i. A por- 
tion or limb of a tree or other plant growing out 
of the stem or trunk, or out of one of the boughs. 
(A branch is smaller than a bough and larger 
than a shoot or spray.) 3. transf. Anything 
analogous to a limb of a tree, in relation to the 
tnink ME. 3. Jig. a. One of the portions into 
which a family or race is divided according to 
the differing lines of descent from a common 
ancestor ; hence a division, a group ME b. 
A child, descendant ; cf. scion. Now only joc. 
1535' 4- A consequence of a principle; an 

effect of a cause 1526. 5, Jig. A division ; a 

subdivision ; a department 1509. 6. Jig. A 

component portion of an organization or system 
1696. 7. jig. A local and subordinate office of 

business 1817, 8. The certificate of competency 
given by the Trinity House to pilots 1865. 9, 
attrib. Having the character of a branch, as b.- 
ItTte (of railway), b. bank, -office, etc. 

X. As the sprai cometh out of the braunche, the 
braunche out of the bou3 Pecock. a. A b. of Mount 
Atlas 1603, of the aorta 1831, of the Great Northern 
(mod.). 3. a, Minyans..a b. of the Greek nation 

Thirlwaix. 5. Fidelity .. a h. of naturall Justice 
Hobbes. A h. of the prerogative Clarendon, or Trade 
Steele, learning Swift, revenue Hume, of a statute 
1542, of discourse 1783, of a will 1818. $. B. of the 
legislature, one of the houses or chambers into which 
the legislative body is divided. 

Phr. To destroy (anything) root and b.x to destroy 
both the thing itself and all its effects; orig. suggested 
By the wording (derived from MaL iv. i) of the Lon- 
don Petition of Dec. 11, 1640, for the total abolition of 
episcopal government. Hence Rooi-and-b. petition, 
billfpaTiy; also gen. root and h. policy,^ radical and 
destructive policy. 

C omb, : b.-Duilding^jc., building in branches; -cimek 
CMech.)f a chuck having four branches, and furnished 
with screws; -coal, anthracite (local); -pilot, one 
who holds a Trinity House certificate; b. wines 


z. vines de rartzo), wines made for home consump- | 7. fThe blade of a sword, etc. -AlE. ; hence, a 


tion ; -work, ornamental figured patterns. Hence 
Bra'nchery, branches m the mass. Bramchless ! 
a. Bramchlet, a little branch ; in Sot. a smaller b. 
growing from a larger one. 

Brancb, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. F. branch- 
£r.\ I. inir. i. To put forth branches; occas. 
with forth, out. Also transf. and fig. a. To 
spring out, as a branch or branches ; to strike 
off in a new path; now chiefly with out, off, 
occas. away ME. 

I. What subject does not b. out to infinity Burke. 
a. The Foss W^ay. .branched off from the Eastern gate 
Freeman. 

n. tram. i. To di^de (anything) into 
branches 1700. Alsoy^. 2. To embroider 
with work representing flowers or branches 1596. 

a, A dress All branch’d and flower’d with gold 
Tennyson. 

Branched (brcinjt),///.^!. ME. [f. Branch 
sb. and t^.] i. Provided with branches (lit. and 
fig.). Often in comb. 2. Adorned with a figured 
pattern. Cf. Branch v. II. 2, 1509. 
Brancheri (bra-njaj). 1610. [f. Branch 
V . + -ER \ ] That which puts forth branches. 
Brancher 2, ME. [a. AF. Hrancher = F. 
branchier.l A young hawk, etc., when it first 
leaves the nest and takes to the branches. 

{j Branchiae, branchia (brse-qki ,f, brae-gkia) , 
sb. pi. ME [L., ad. Gr. organs 

of respiration in fishes, etc.; gills. Hence 
Bramcbial a. pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
resembling gills. Bramcbiate, -ated a. hav- 
ing gills. Branchifferous a. bearing gills. 
Bramchiform a. like gills. 

Branching (bra-njiq), z/bl. sb. 1578. [f. 
Branch v. +-ing L] The action of the vb. ; 
concr. a collection of branches. Also fig. 
Bra«nching, pp/. a. ME, [f. as prec. -h 
-ING^.] I, That branches. a. Spreading, 
ramifying, diverging; also, rambling 1720. 3. 

Antlered 1667. 

Branchio-(brse gki|p),alsoerron.brancho-, 
comb. f. Gr, • 

branchio-a'nal a., pertaining to the branchiae 
and anus; -caTdiac a., belonging to the gills 
and heart; -ga’steropod, pi. -poda, -pods, a 
gasteropod which breathes air through water; 
also, any gasteropod; -pa'Uial a., pertaining 
to the gills and mantle of molluscs ; -pari'etal 
a., pertaining to the gills and wall of the atrium 
(of molluscs). 

Branchiopod (b^£e•gki^^5pp d). PI. -opods, 
-opoda (-p’pJda). 1826. [f. BRANCHio- + Gr, 
iroOT, iroS-.J lit. * Gill-footed — one of the 
Crustacean order distinguished by having the 
gills upon the feet. Also attrib. Hence 
Brancbio'podous a. 

Branchiostegal (brseqkiip*stigal), a. 1 749. 
[f. Branchiostege 4-al.] I. Pertaining to 
the membrane which protects a gill chamber; 
covering the gills. 3. quasi-r^. for b. ray 1849. 
Brancliiostegan (br3egki,fstigan). 1847. 
[f. mod,L. branckiosiegi (cf. next) + -AN.] A 
member of the Branckiosiegi, an old order of 
fishes having free gills covered by a membrane. 
Branchiostege (br3e*gki|i?stf:d3), a. 1748. 
[a. F. , f. Br ANCHIO- 4- Gr. ariyeiv. J Co verin g 
the gills. Hence Branchio'stegi:te, the mem- 
brane covering the gills ; Branchio'stegous a. 
= Branchiostegal. 

Branchiostomous (brseqkiip-stcrnas), a. 
1881. [f, Branchio-4- Gr. -aropLos + -OUS.] 
Having the gills in connexion with the mouth, 
Branchireme (br0e'r)kirf:m). 1835. [f* L- 
branckix + remus. ] An organ in branchiopods 
both for respiration and for locomotion. 
Branchy (bra-nji), a. ME. [f. Branch sb.'\ 
Bearing branches; fuU of, or consisting of 
branches. Also transf. Hence Bramchiness. 
Brand (braeiid),j3, [Com.Teut.: OE.brand, 
hrptd : — OTeut. *brando-z, {. bran- pret. stem 
of *bri?inan to Burn. ] ti . Burning -ME. 2 . 
A piece of wood that is or has been burning on 
the hearth ; poet, a torch, a linstock ; also fig. 
and transf. OE. 3. The mark made by burn- 
ing with a hot iron 1552 ; hence b. fig. a mark 
(usu. of infamy) 1597 ; c. a trade-mark 1827. 
4. A branding-iron 1828. 5. (transf. from 3 c.) 

A class of goods 1854. 6. A kind of blight in 

plants; called also Burn (cf. Ger. brand) 1639. 


sword. [ Perh. from its flashing in the light.] OE. 

2. The brands of one of their fires were still smoking 
W. Irving. A b.from the burning (see Zeck. ili. 2) ; 
a person delivered from imminent danger. God's b,\ 
the lightning. Phoebus* b. . the burning rays of the 
sun. (With a blending of sense 7.) 3. The b. of error 
Hooker. 7. Th’ Eastern side- . Of Paradise. . Wav’d 
over by that flaming B. Milt. P. L, xii. 643. 

Brand (brmnd), v. ME. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To burn with a hot iron, whether for marking 
or cauterizing; also fig. 2. To mark indelibly, 
as a proof of ownership, a sign of quality, etc. ; 
to impress (a device, etc.) by way of brand 1587. 
b. fig. To impress indelibly on one’s memory 
1602. Z*fig' To stamp with infamy 1625, 

2. Thou wouldest that God should at leastwise brond 
him w'lth the broade arrow Golding. 3. They . . in- 
tended by some Vote to B. him, and make him odious 
Clarendon. 

Bra*nded, ppl. a. Ohs. exc. dial. 1561. 
[north, var. of brended, Brinded.] Brindled. 

Bran-deer. Adaptation of Ger. brand- 
hirsch, a stag with dark-brown breast. Goldsm. 
tBra-ndenburgli. 1676. [f. Brandenburg 
in Prussia.] A morning gown -1691. 
tBra-ndenburgs. 1753. [See prec.] pi. The 
ornamental facings to the breast of an officer's 
coat -1691. 

Bra*nder, i860, [f. Brand z;. + -er.] 
One who brands. 

Bra*nder, sbfi Now Sc. and n. dial. 1450. 
[var. of Brand-iron.] A gridiron. Hence 
Bramder v. to cook on the b., grill. Prob. 
also, ‘ To arrange cross-bars in the form of a 
gridiron'; whence Bramdering vbl. sb. the 
covering (of joists) with battens for plastering. 
Brand-goose; see Brant sb. 

Brandied (brse-ndid), ppl. a. 1833. [f. 
Brandy v.'] Mixed, treated, or fortified with 
brandy. 

Bra*ndi:ron. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [f. Brand 
+ Iron. ] i, A gridiron ; used also of andirons, 
a stand for a kettle, a trivet. See Brander sb.‘‘^ 
2. In Spenser and Quarles ; A sword. 
Bra'ndise. Now dial. [OE. brand-isen.'] 
Perh. == Brandiron. 

BrandisH (brsemdij), v, ME. [a. F. bran- 
diss-, brandir, f. Teut. Brand, a sword.] i. 
To wave about (a sword, etc.) by way of threat 
or display, or in preparation for action. Also 
fig. b. To flourish about (the limbs, the head, 
QiQ.) (arck.)ME,. Alsoabsol. 2. intr. (for refi.) 
= to be brandished 1649, fa. irons. To dart 
forth (rays of light) ; occ., to irradiate -1656. 
tb. intr. To glitter, gleam. 

1. 1 shall b. my sword before them Ezek, xxxii. 10. 
Jig. Lawes which they so impotently b. against others 
Milt, Hence Bramdish. sb. an act of brandishing. 
Bramdisber. 

tBra*ndle, v. 1606. [ad. F. branler ; the d 
is inserted.] To shake. Also hiir. -1655. 
Brandling (brte-ndlig). 1651. [f. Brand 
sb. +-LING; from the colour or markings.] i. 
A red worm, used as bait by anglers. 3. dial, 
A salmon parr 1730. 

Brand-mark (brse-nd-maak). 1655. The 
mark left by a branding-iron : also fig. 
Brand-new, bran- (brse*nd-, brseminiw*), 
a. 1570. [f. Brand sb. ; cf, Shakspere’s fire-new. 
Now usu. bran-*') Quite new, perfectly new. 
tBra*ndon. rare., 1649. ^*3 ^ torch 

(/;■/. and fig.). 

Brandretn (brsemdre])). ME. [a. ON. brand- 
reW a grate, f. brandr burning + reiQ vehicle,] 
I. A gridiron; an iron tripod or trivet. Now 
dial, 2. A framework of wood, as a stand for 
a cask, or for a hay-rick; a substructure of piles 
to support a house; a rail round a well 1483. 
Brandy (brsemdi), sb. 1657, [orig. brand- 
wine, bra?tdewine, a, Du. brandewijn 'burnt* 
(i.e. distilled) wine. In the full form taken 
latterly as = brandy -V wine.) Prop, an ardent 
spirit distilled from wine or grapes; but also a 
name for other similar spirits. 

Comb, ; b.-ball, a kind of sweet ; t*cherry = cherry 
brandy; so -peacll, etc, ; -snap, wafer-like ginger- 
bread. 

Brandy-bottle (brae*ndi-b^7.t’l), 1676. i. 

A bottle (for) containing brandy; also fig. a. 
Bot. The Yellow Water-lily (Nuphar luteum) 
1846. 


se(mtfn). a (pass). auQoui). v {cut), g (Fr. chef), s (ever). 3i(/,ej'e). ? (Fr. eau de vie), i (sft). f (Psyche), e (what), p(gat). 
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Brandy-pawnee (brae ndiip2*m). 1816. [f. 
Brandy + Hind, pdiii %\ater ; a camp wd.] 
Brandy-and-w ater. 

Bra-'ngle, sb, Ods. exc. dial. 1600. [f. 

Br ANGLE 1^.2] A brawl, wrangle. 

Bra-ngle, v, Obs. or arch. 1553. [peril, var. 
of Branle V., modified by Wrangle, etc.] 
inir. To wrangle. Hence Bramglement. 
fBramgler. 

Brank, sbJ- dial, isil' [’1 Bnckwheat. 
iBrank (brsegk;, vJ- Sc. 1574. [app. f. branh, 
sing, of Branks .1 To bridle, restrain; to put 
in the branks. Also ^g. -1664. 
tBrank,z^.2 Sc.sjiddial. ME. [?] I. inlr. 
Of horses : To prance -1513. 2. Of persons : 

To stmt; to prank 1550. 

'f•B^ank(e. [3..OF. branc.'] A sword. Caxton. 
Branks (brsegks). Rare sing, brank ; also 
as sing, a branks. 1595. [?] i. A scold’s bridle; 
an instrument of punishment, consisting of an 
iron framework for the head, having a sharp 
metal gag which restrained the tongue. 2. A 
sort of wooden muzzle, used as a bridle 1657. 
3. The mumps 1794* 

Brank-ursine (br2egk,»‘isin). 1551. [ad. 
med. L. branca nrsina, lit. ‘ bear’s claw ’. ] 
Bear’s breech. Acanthus. Erron. used of the 
Cow-parsnip {Heracleum Sj>ho 7 idyUum.) 
dBra'iile, sb. 1581. [a. F.] i. Wavering, 

? confusion. 3. One of several dances of 

French origin ; the music for it -1820. 
tBraule, v. rare. [a. F. hranUrl\ To agi- 
tate, toss about. Jer. Taylor. 

Bran-new ; see Brand-new. 

Branny (brasmi), a. 1533. [f. Bran r3.i] 
Consisting of, abounding m, or resembling bran. 
•fBra-nsle, 1596. [a. F., var. of brafde.'\ = 
Branle sb. i, 2. -1829. 

Brant (br^nQjjA (Also Brent, q.v.) 1544. 
[?] The smallest species of wild goose [Berni-^ 
cla brenia). Formerly confounded with the 
Barnacle-goose. Also Brant-goose. | 

Brant (brsent). [OE. branl, brgnt ‘ high, 
steep ’. Still n. dial. : in Sc. Brent, q. v.] A. ; 
adj. I. Lofty, steep, sheer. t2. Of the foie- i 
head : Unwrinkled -1483. tB. adv. Straight, 
straightup; steeply -1544. 
tBra*ntcom. 1578. [cf. Brand sh. 6.] Smut 
[Uredo septum) -1646. 

Brant-iox (br^-ntjf^^ks). 1864. [ad. Ger. 
brand-fuchs, ? from the colour.] A variety of 
fox, having much black in its fur. (Diets.) 
fBra-ntle. [var. of Bran dle.] := Branle 
sb. 2. Pepys. 

Bra*nular, a. rare. [A spurious formation 
from Brain.] Pertaining to or affecting the 
brain. I. Taylor. 

Braquemard ; see Brackmard. 

Brasen, obs. f. Brazen. 

||Bra*sero, 1652. [Sp.] = Brazier 2. 
Brash (braej), j' 3.1 Chiefly dial. 1573. 
[perh. echoic.] ti. An attack; a bout. Sc. and 
n. dial. -1724. 2. A slight attack of sickness; 
esp. one arising from a disorder of the alimentary 
canal. Hence teeihing~b.^ wcaning-b. 1785. 3. 

An emption of fluid; as water-b,, pyrosis; a 
sudden dash of rain 1811. 

Brash, sbj^ 1722. [perh. corrupt f. F. brlche\ 
cf. It. breccial] A mass of fragments, as of 
rubble, crushed ice, hedge-clippings, etc. 
Brash (braej), Now U.S. [perh. echoic.] 
Fragile, brittle : used chiefly of timber. 

Brash, a.2 dial. 1824. [? conn. w. prec.] 
Rash, impetuous. 

tBrash, v. 1565. [Cf. Brash also 
Brush V. 2] To assault; to breach. Alsoyf^. 
-1638. 

Brashy (brae*Ji), aJ [f. Brash sb.^ + -yi.] 
Broken, crumbly, fragmentary. 

Bra’Shy, a.^ Sc. 1805. [f- Brash 3.] 
Showery. 

Brasier(e, obs. f. Brazier. 

Brasil, -sile, -sill, obs. ff. Brazil. 
Brasque (brask). 1871. [a. F. ; conn. w. 
braser to solder (Littr^).] * A lining for cruci- 
bles and furnaces; generally, a compound of 
clay, etc. with charcoal dust ’ (Raymond). 
Brass (bras), sb. [OE. brm : not found 


elsewhere.] i. HisC. : Any alloy of copper 
with tm or zinc (and occas. other base metals), 
b. In mod. use: A yellow-coloured alloy of 
copper and zme, usu. containing about one part 
in three of zinc. (Bronze, the Italian word for 
brass, is now used to distinguish the ancient 
alloy of copper and tin.) c. A type of hard- 
ness, imperishableness, insensibility, etc. ME. 
td. transf. Copper -1617. e. Iron pyrites in 
coaL Cf. Brazil f. in Organ-building ; A 
composition of lead and tin. 2. Elliptically : 

a. A sepulchral tablet of brass 1613. b. A 

bearing for a shaft 1731. c. Musical instru- 
ments of brass ME. 3. Money, ta. Copper or 
bronze coin -1775. Money in general {slang 
or dial.) 1597. 4. fig. Effrontery, impudence, 

unblushingness 1642. 

1. c. Mens euill manners line in Brasse, their Ver- 
tues We wite in Water Shaks. 4. His face is of 
hrasse, which may he said either ever or never to 
blush Fuller. 

Comb.'.ys. band, one with wind instruments of h.; 

b. farthing, emphatic = farthin^x b.-foiL -latten, 
Dutch leaf made by beating out b. very thin; b. 
plate, a plate of b., bearing an inscription ; also, a 
monumental h. (2 a); b. rule, a strip of b., type-high, 
used to separate lines or columns of type; -smiUi; 
-work, -vsTorker, 

Brass (bras), v. 1859. [f. prec. : cf. io /zk.] 
To coat with brass 1865 ; fig. to cover with 
effrontery. 

Brass^e (brse ‘sed^). 1 806. [a. F. , f. hrasser. ] 
A mint-charge to cover the cost of coining 
money. 

Brassard (brasaud). Also brassart. 1830. 
[a. F., f. bras ; see -ARD,] i. Armour for the 
upper arm. Hist. 3. A badge worn on the 
arm 1870. 

Bra*ssate. 1863. Ckem, A salt of brassic 
acid. 

Brasse (brses). 1847. [Cf. Brassem.] A 
kind of perch. 

Brassed (brast),7^/.a. ME. [f. Brass + 
-ED.] Made of, or overlaid with brass. 

Brass(e)y (brse’si). 1888. [var. of Brassy.] 
G$lf. A brass-shod club. 

11 Brassica (brse’sika). 183a. [L. ; = cab- 
I bage.] Bot, A genus of cruciferous plants, con- 
taining the cabbage, the turnip, rape, etc. 
Hence Bra’ssic a. 

11 Brassiere (br2e*sie®i). 1912. [Fr.] A wo- 
man’s underbodice worn to support the breasts. 

Brassy (bra*si),zr. 1583. [f. Brass + -y 1.] 
I. Of or covered with brass. 2. Of the nature 
or appearance of brass 1789. 3. fig. a. Hard 

as brass 1596 ; b. unblushing 1576 ; c. debased 
yet pretentious 1586 ; d. strident and artificial 
in tone 1865. 

3. b. A b. impudence 1690, c. A b, age Tennyson. 
d.That hard, h., overstretched style M, A^OLD. Hence 
Bra'ssiness. 

Breist, v.^ north, f. Burst. 

Brat (brset), Now dial. [OE. bratt^ 
prob. a. Olr, brai{tmQ£Ss.^ ‘cloth, plaid, cloak'.] 
I. ta. (in OE.) A cloak, b. in midi., w., and 
n. dial. A pinafore or apron, c. A rag. 2. A 
jacket for a sheep’s back 1862. t3* Rubbish 

1656. 4. Sc. The skin, which forms on por- 

ridge, rice pudding, etc. 1795. 

Brat (brset),jA2 1505. [? same wd. as prec.] 
A child (usu. implying insignificance), fig. Off- 
spring, product. 

I should be gkd to hear how the little b. doth 
Cromwell. Hence Bra'tling, a little b. Bra*t* 
tery, a nursery, {contemptuous.) 

Brat,r3.3 1759. [var. of Bret.] The turbot. 

Brat, 1856. [Cf. Bratus.] Mining. 
A thin bed of coal mixed with pyrites or car- 
bonate of lime. 

Bratchet (brse-tjet). 1600. [App. same wd. 
as Bracket.] i. — Bracket. 2. A little 

brat, (contemptuous OX playful.) 

llBratiacll (bratax). 1828. bratach, 

f. brat cloth.] An ensign or banner. 

Brattice (brse*tis),j^. ME. [More correctly 
brettis ; prob. : — Ger. brett board, with Rom, 
suffix ^esca; thus * boarding *.] i. A tempo- 
rary breastwork, parapet, or gallery of wood, for 
use during a siege. (Hist.) 2. (dial, also brat- 
tish) : A partition, generally of deal 1851. 3* 

In form brattish : A shelf ; also a seat with a 
high back (». dial.). 


Comb, b.-cloth (sense 2} ; stout tarred cloth used in 
mines instead of wooden brattidng. 

Brattice, v. 1862. [f. prec.] In ITo b. up : 
to line the sides of a shaft, etc., with p’anldng. 
Bratticmg (br^’tisig). 1866. [f. Brattice 
V. {or sb.) -r-lNG ^.] 1. Brattice-work in a coal- 

pit 1S66. 2- Arcliit. See Brattishing. 
Brattislling (brse’tijig). 1593. Var. of 
Bratticing, used in Archit. ; A cresting of 
open carved work on the top of a shrine. Also 
dial, in other senses, 

Bratmite (braumsit). 1839. [f. Mr. Braun 
of Gotha.] Min. An anhydrous oxide of man- 
ganese, a brittle dark browmish-black mineral 
occurring both crystallized and massive. 
tBrava*de. 1579. [a. F., ad. It bravafa ; 
see Brave.] = Bravado -1833. 

•tBrava*de, v. arch. 1634. [f. prec.] i* 
intr. To assume a bold and defiant look -1667 . 
2. trans. To defy 1676, 

Bravado (brav^'d^?, -a*dt?), sb. pi. -oes, or 
•os, 1599* [ad. Sp. bravada and F. bravade; see 
-ADO 2.] I. Boastful or threatening behaviour; 
ostentatious display of courage or boldness. 
(Now usu. in sing., without a : occas. with a or 
in pi.) t2. A swaggering fellow. Cf. Bravo. 
-1825. 

I. A sort of h.— an air of affected unconcern Jane 
Austen, 2. The Hectors & bravadoes of the House 
Pepys. Hence Brava'doism {rare'). 

Brave (briiv), a., sb., ini. 1485. [a. F., ad. 
It. bravo gallant, fine. Ulterior etym. unkn.] 
A. adj. I. Courageous, intrepid, stout-hearted 
(as a good quality). absoL The brave (now only 
pb) 1697. 2. Finely-dressed; Sc. Braw; 

splendid, showy, handsome. (Now app. a 
literary revival.) 1568. 3. loosely. Capital, fine 

{arch^ (Cf. Braw a.) 1577. 4. qu2.si-adv. = 
Bravely. (Now poet.) 1596. 

1. High hopes of living to be b. men, and worthy 
Patriots Milt. None but the b. deserves the fair 
Dotden.^ The h. of other lands Tennyson, a. The 
lilies which are braver than Solomon 1593. 3* 

that’s a braue man, hee writes braue verses, speakes 
hraue words A. Y.L. iii. iv. Braue punishments 
Much Ado v. iv. 130, Hence jBra*ve-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. [in sense i, directly from F. brave.'\ 

1. A brave man, a w-arrior : since 1800 esp. a 

warrior among the N. American Indians 1601. 
b. A bully; a hired assassin (arch.) 1598. 2. 

A bravado (arch.) 1590. 

I. A Blackfoot b, Catlin. 2. Life's braves should 
somehow be made good Browning. 

C. inter], [Cf. Bra VO.] Capital 1 Bravo 1 
Now dial. 1593. 

Brave (br<?tv), v. 1546. [a. F. braver, f. 
bravel\ L trans. To treat with bravado ; to 
challenge, defy. 2. To meet or face with brav- 
ery; to encounter, defy. (The ordinary current 
sense.) 1776. t3. To make brave 1593. t4. 

To make splendid, adorn -1625. ts- To boast 
-1652, 

z. Ossa and Pelion that so b. the sky Heywood, 

2. To b. danger 1832, severe weather 1876, 4. Thou 

fthe tailor] bast hrau’d manie men Shaks. 

n. intr. (and const, to b. it), fi. To boast, 
vaunt. To b. it : to act the bravo. -1817. t2. To 
dress splendidly -1632. Hence Bra*viugly adv. 
Bravery (br^i*veri). 1548. [prob. a. F. 
hraverie the action of braving. ] 1 1 . The action 
of braving or acting the bravo ; daring, defiance; 
bravado -1814. a. Daring, courage, fortitude 
(as a good quality). (The ordinary current 
sense.) 1581. 3. Display, show; splendour 

1570. concr. Fine clothes; = Sc. Braws, 1563. 
'j'b. A fine thing; an adornment -1657. f 4. 
Mere show--i68i. ts* A gallant, a beau; also 
collect, grandees, chivalry -1670. 

I. Ere long thou shalt lament These braveries Milt. 
Sams. 1243. a. Lancelot, the flower of b. Tennyson. 

3. The brauerie of this world, .likened is, to flowre of 
grasse Tusser. 

Bravissimo ; see Bravo sb.^ 

Bravo (bra-vi?), sb.'^ PI. -oes (-os). 1597. 
[a. It. Long naturalized, whence the pronunc. 
(br^'Vii) in some Diets.] i. A daring villain, a 
hired soldier or assassin; a reckless desperado. 
t2. = Bravado (rare) -1713. 

1. 1 have been three Nights together dogged by 
Bravoes Steele. 

Bravo (bra*vi?), int. and sb.^ 1761. [a. It. 
bravo, super!, bravissimo (also used),] Capital J 
Well done I Hence, as sb. A cheer. 
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f Bravura .faraviiTa’^. 1788. = bravery, 

spirit.! I. Display of dancg or defiance, 
brilliancy of execution; attempt at bnl.ant per- 
formance 1813. 2. A passage or p.ece ot music 

requiring elaborate execution, written to task 
the artist’s powers. Also /rcrrzj/i ijoS. 

2. A short k of John Paul Richfer .! call it a^b, 
as be*ng intenliona»Iy a passage of display and elabo- 
rate execution De Qcin'ce\. 3. aitri as ^^u^er, 
S2>!^er^ singing, song-. 

Braw (br§;. iv. 1563. ^Sc. f. Brave; cf. 
ca — calve, etc.] A. aJJ. i. = Brave a. 2. 
1724. 3. — B'save 3. 1565. B. s3. pi, = 

Bravery 3 ; fine clothes 1724. 

Brawl (brol,, sb.'^ 1460. 'f. Brawl v.] 

1 . A noisy turbulent quarrel, a row. i-s. Cla- 
mour -1611. 

i-Brawl, sb.^ 1521. ]cf. Branle v.’] i. A 
particular pace or movement in dancing -1531, 

2. Akindof French dance; themusicforit-1842. 
t Will you win your loue with a French hraule 

Z . L . L , 111, i g. 

f Brawl, 17^5- A blue and white striped 
cloth made in India ”1788. 

Brawl ibipl), 2^. [Late ME. Origin unkn,] 
I. iK/r. To wrangle, to squabble. (At first, 
perh. simply ' to contend ’.) f/rans. To scold, 
revile -1649, To raise a clamour ME. 

Irans. To utter clamorously 1563. 3, mlr. Of 

a stream : To make a noise of conflict in its 
rapid course over stones, etc. 1600. 

I. Gyue thoa place to hym that brawleth or chideth 
Caxtox. 2. To if. lit Churchy \o indulge in any 
speaking other than as prescribed in the Prayer Book, 
^ Shallowest brooks b. the most Spurgeon. Hence 
Brawler. Brawlingly adu. 

Brawn (brgn), sb. ME. [a. OF. braon^ 
hrmuity fleshy part, tsp. of the hind leg; = Pr. 
hradon\ ad. W.Ger. f. brddan to roast 

(see Brede The spec, sense ‘ boar's flesh ’ 
is Eng. only.] i. Fleshy part, muscle, esp. of 
the arm, leg, and thumb. Also transf. and Jig. 
ta. The muscle or flesh of animals as food -1656. 

3. s^c. The flesh of the boar; esp. (in recent 
use) collared, boiled, and pickled or potted. 
[Cf. bacon, a deriv. of backA ME. 4. transf. 
A boar (or swine) as fattened'for the table (dial.). 
Cf. Bacon. ME. 5. Hardened or thickened 
skin: also^/, L. ccllum. 1578. 

1. Hise lymes grete, hise hrawnes harde and stronge 
Chaucer. 3. Is a man therefore bound, .at noon to 
B., or Beefe SIilt. Comb, b.-fallen a, shrunken in 
flesh. 

Brawn (brpn), v. 1571. [f. prec.] i. To 
make or become hard; also fig. 2. irans. To 
fatten (a boar) 1655. t3» tntr. To grow fat. 

(Of a boar.) 1580. 

Brawned(br9nd),_^/.ui. 1505. [f. Brawn.] 
1. Muscular, brawny, 2. Hardened, callous : 
mostly fig. 3583. t3. Fattened as a boar -1601. 
Brawner (brgmoj). 1708. [f. Brawn v. + 
-ER.] A boar fattened for the table. 
Brawniness (brpmines). 1645. [f. Brawny 
+-NESS.] Muscularity; tinsensibility. 
Brawny (bip-ni), a. 1420. [f. Brawn sb.] 
1. Characterized by muscle or muscular strength 
1599. 3. Callous {Ilf. and ’ffig*). Also mcomb. 
X. A hrawney arme 1644, 2. A b. conscience 1638. 

Braxy (brae’ksi), and flf- 1785- [prob. 
from * the bracks ’ ; cf. poxy.\ i. Splenic apo- 
plexy in sheep 1791. 2. as adj. Characterized 

by this disease, as b. -sheep, fmiiton\ also absol. 
the flesh of a b. sheep 1785. 

Bray (br^), sb. ME. [f. Bray w.l] fi. 
Outcry; a shriek -1596. a. The cry of some 
anim.^, esp, the ass 1650. 3. transf. Any 

loud harsh sound 1593. ! 

a. No brayes of asses nor of hulls 1630. 3. The b. of 
rusty bolts Scott, of horns 1SS4. | 

Bray (brlt), w.l [ME. braie^ hraye, a. F. ' 
braire *to cry’ (now only of the ass), perh. 
Celtic, 1 a stem brag-, cogn. w, 'L.fragor.'] fi. 
inir. To utter a loud harsh cry -1613, 2. Of 

animals: formerly the cry of horses, oxen, deer, 
etc,; now esp. of the ass ME. b. contemptu- \ 
ously of the human voice 1635. 3, transf. Of I 

wind, thunder, etc. (now esp. of the trumpet) ; ! 
To make a loud harsh jarring sound ME. 4, ! 
irans. To utter harshly. Often with out. ME. 

2. Stags pitifully h, Drycen. b* None ever brayed 

so learnedly 1692. I 

Bray [ME. brayen, a. OF. hreur 

(mod. broyei^l\ 1. To beat small; to bruise, i 


pound ; usu, in a mortar. Alsoyf^. 3, Tecbn. : 
•‘■a. To crush fiax or hemp with a brake. [F. 

, braytr Ic cLahvred -1530. b. To pound and 
! scour (woollen cloth) 1879. 
i i.fg. Though thou shaidest b. a focle with a pe^tell 
’ in a morter like ctemeell, yet wil not his foolishnesse 
, so fro.m him Coverdale Prov. xxviL 22. Hence 
, Braying zll. sb.- 
Braye. 1512. [a. F. hraie = med L. braca 
dike: of unkn. origin.] A military outwork. 
False b. (ad. F, faussc braie) : an advanced 
parapet surrounding the main rampart. Hist. 
Brayeri 1598. [f.BsAy£^.i+-ERL] 

One who brays; esp. an ass. 

Brayer A 1688. [f. Bray + -er 1.] 
Printing. A wooden pestle used to rub down 
and temper the ink. 

BrayerS, 1770. [?] Part of a compound 
lever for raising or depressing the upper grind- 
stone in a corn-mill. 

Braze (br^‘2), z^.l [OE. hrasiatij f. hrses 
Brass; perh. re-coined in i6th c.] i. trans. 
To make of, or cover with, brass OE. 2.yf^ 
To make hard like brass, harden 1602. 

Braze (brF‘2), Z '.2 1581. 2.. F.br as er to 

solder, in OF. to burn.] fi. To expose to the 
action of fire. 2. To solder (with an alloy of 
brass and zinc) 1677. 

Brazen (br^-z’n), a. [OE. hrmsen^ f. brs&s 
Brass.] i. Made of brass ; strong as brass 
ME. 2. and^^. Like brass. (Often 
after Homer’s ovpauds etc.) 1596, 3. 

fig. Hardened in effrontery 1573. 

I. A brassin ymage 1552. Inuiroa’d with a B. wall 
Shaks. 2. The brasen sky Spenser, 3. B. mendacity 
1869, Phr. Brazen age-, the third mythological age 
of mankind. Hence Bra*zen-ly ad-v., -ness. 
Brazen (br^i*z’n),w. 1555. [f. the adj.] i. 
irans. With out : to face impudently. So to b. 
iz out. 3. trans. To make bold or reckless 1884. 
1. He would talk saucily, lye, and b. it out 17x2. 

Brazen-fece, 1573. [f. Brazen a. 3.] i. 
As two wds. : An unabashed countenance. 2. 
As one wd. : A brazen-faced person 1598. Hence 
Bra-zen-feced a. unblushing, impudent. Bra* 
zen-facedly adv. 

Brazier 1 (br 3 -zioj, ME. [?f. Brass 
sb.'] One who works in brass. Hence Bra* 
ziery, brazier’s work; also concr. 

Brazier 2 (br^'zisi, 1690. [a. F. 

hrasier, f. braise hot coals.] A large fiat pan or 
tray for holding burning charcoal, etc. 

Brazil 1 (brazrl). ME. [? a. Sp. brasil or 
It. brasile\ of unkn. etym. The country was 
called from the wood, terra de brasil, ‘ red-dye- 
wood land ’.] I, Orig., the red wood of an East 
Indian tree {Cxsalpima Sappan), from which 
dyers obtain a red colour. Later, the similar 
wood of a S. American species (C. echinafa), 
and also other species, all valuable to the dyer. 
Now usu. called Bra2fl‘Wood. Also atirib. b. 
Taken as a type of hardness : hence as hard as 
b. Pronounced (brae ‘zil, brae ’z’!). 1635. tz-The 
dye-stuff and dye yielded by this wood -1669. 
Also atirib. 3. A country of S. America, also 
called * the Brazils ’ 1555. Also attrih, and in 
comb. 4. Brazil-nut: A triquetrous nut, the 
seed oiBertholletia excelsa (N.O. Lecythidacese) 
1830. Hence Brazi*lian a. and sb. 

I. c. Are my bones b., or my flesh of oak Quarles. 
3. The Portuguese nam’d it Brazile, from the red 
wood ofjhat name W. Rogers. 

Brazil (brae'zii), shi^ dial. Also (perh. 
better brassil, brazzle. 1747. [?f. Brass. J i. 
Iron pyrites {midi. dial.). 3. Coal containing 
much pyrites 1853. U As hard as b. : occas. 
referred to this wd, 

Braziletto (brsezilerit?). 1656. [? ad, Sp. 
brasilete ‘Jamaica-wood*, dim. of brasil.] 
Species of dyewood, inferior to Brazil-wood, 
imported from Jamaica {Csesalpinia brasiliensis 
and crista \ now referred to the genus Pelto- 
phorum), 

Brazilm (brse'zilin). 1863. [f. Brazil 4* 
IN.] The red colouring-matter of Brazil-wood. 
Breacll (br/tj) , sb. [ME. breche, partly repr. 
OE. brycCf brice (: — OTeut. ^bruM-z from "^brek-', 
see^ Break) ; partly a. F. brkche.] ti. The 
action of breaking ; the fact of being broken ; 
breakage, fracture -1676. 2. The breaking of 1 

waves on a coast or over a vessel 1601. 3. The j 


breaking of any legal or moral bond or obliga- 
tion ; violation, infraction ME. t4. An irruption 
into, an infringement upon -1751. 5. A break- 

ing of relations {of union or continmtv ) 1625. 
Also absol. 6. A broken or injured spot, place, 
or part ; a disrupted place, gap or fissure ; esp. 
a gap in a fortification made by a battery ME. 
-Also fig. t?* Surf made by the sea breaking 
over rocks -1707. tS. A break in a coast; a 
bay, harbour 1611. fg. An interval ; a division 
marked by intervals -1590. 10. A condition of 

ruptured relations 1745. 

2. Clear b., the waves rolling clean over without 
breaking, Clean-b., when every object on deck is 
swept away. 3. Nuptial breaches Lear i, ii. 162. 
Phr. B. of contract, promise, trust. $. B. of friendes 
Baret. 6 . To stand in the b. (often 7^.). ^ 8. Asher 
continued on the sea shore and abode in his breaches 
[Wycl. hauens) Judges v. 17. 

Phrases ; (sense 2) b. of arrestment, illegal dis- 
posal of property which has been attached; b. of 
close, trespass; b. of (tbe) peace, a violation of 
the public peace by an affray, riot, or other disturb- 
ance; b. of pound, breaking into a pound without 
warrant ; b. of prison, escape of a^ prisoner from 
confinement; b. of privilege, a violation of the 
rights of a privileged body ; b. of promise, spec. = 
b. of promise to marry. 

Breacll (brilj), v. 1547. [f. the sb,] i, 
trans. To make a breach in; to breakthrough. 
Also fig. ta. inir. To cause a breach ; to 
separate -1641. 3- Naut. Of whales : To leap 

out of the water 1843. 

1. The English had breached the fort Jas. Mill. 

Breacby (brf’tji), a. 1800. [f. Breach + 
-Y L] I. Of cattle ; Apt to break fences, and 
get out of enclosures. 3. Having breaches. 
Bread (bred), sb. [OE. brdad, pi. briadru 
: — OTeut. ^braudoz-, meaning orig. * piece, L. 
frustum\ which before 1200 bad displaced hldf, 
now ‘loaf’, the original Teut. name for bread. 
Cf. Lowland Sc. piece. (Thus not a deriv. of 
bru to Brew.)] ti. (Only in OE.) Bit, piece, 
morsel (of food). 2. An article of food pre- 
pared by moistening, kneading, and baking 
meal or flour, usu. with the addition of yeast 
or leaven OE. ts- (with pi.) A loaf, a roll 
-1643. 4 * Taken as a type of ordinary food. 

(Perh. from the Lord’s Prayer.) ME. Also fig. 
5. Means of subsistence 1719. 6. atirib. Of 

bread; about or for bread, as b. rtois 1783. 

2. Better is halfe a lofe than no b. Heywood. 4. B. 
of idleness', food not worked for; soR. 0/ affliciion, 
etc. fFullofib.: full-fed. 4. He meant no harm in 
scribbling. . ’twas - .bis h. Byron. 

Phrases. To break b. : a. to partake of b. or food ; 
b, (from N. T.) to dispense b., or fig. the b. of life ; 
also to administer or join in the Communion. To 
kfurzv on which side one's b. is buttered', to know 
where one’s interest lies. To take the b. out of one's 
mouth', to take away his livelihood, to take from a 
person what he is on the point of enj oy ing, B. buttered 
on both sides-, gieat good fortune. 

Comb.', b. and butter, b. spread with butter; the 
means of living; also atirib. boyish, girlish, esp. 
school-girlish; b. and cheese, for plain fare, 
living; black b., a coarser dark kind, made of rye, 
etc.; -meal, meal for household or brown b.; occ.= 
rock-meal (Ger. berg. 7 nehl) ; -root, spec, a species of 
Pboralea (A esculenia), and Catnassia esculenta or 
Quamash ; also the root itself. 

Bread (bred), v. 1727. [f. Bread sb.] a. 
Cookery. To dress with bread-crumbs, b. To 
clean by rubbing with bread, 

Bread(e, var. of Brede, 

Brea-d-basket. 1552. i. lit. A basket for 
holding or handing round bread. 2. slang. 
The stomach 1753. 

Brea*d-com. ME, Grain for making bread, 
e.^. rye. 

d-cnimb. 1769. a. (Prop, two wds.) 
A crumb of bread ; esp. (in ^/. ) crumbs for dressing 
fish, etc. b.The soft part of bread, as opp. to the 
crust, HenceBrea*d-crumbz/., to cover with b.-c. 
Breaden (bre*d’n), a. 1579. [f. Bread r/;.] 
Made or consisting of bread. "tB. god : pole- 
mical for the consecrated host. var. tBrea*dy. 
Brea’d-fruit. 1697. The farinaceous fruit 
of a tree; esp. oiArtocarpus incisa of the South 
Sea Islands, etc., having a whitish pulp of the 
consistency of new bread. 

Breadless (bre-dles), ds. ME. [f. Bread j-A 
+ -LESS. ] Without bread ; without food. Hence 
Brea*dlessness, 

Brea-dness. 1866. [f. Bread + -ness.] In 
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discussions on Traasubstantiation : The quality 
of being bread. 

Bread-stitcll, var. of brede-stiich ; see 

Brede sb.^ 

Bread-stuff (bre’dstof). 1793. Material for 
bread; gram, flour: now usu. in pL 
Breadth (bredp). 1523. [L breads jErebe, 
after length, etc ] i. Measure or distance from 
side to side: width, extent across. Alsoyf^. 2. 
A piece (of cloth, etc.) of the full breadth ; a 
\udth 1584. 3- Extent, length 1595. 4. J^g. 

Largeness (of mind, sentiment, or view), liber- 
ality, catholicity ; also, wide display of a quality 
1847. 5. A r/. "a broad effect 1788. 

I. Ta a hair's to a nicety Merrg W, iv. ii. 4. 
3. The b. of his great voyage Per, iv. i. 37. 4. To 

attack with a b.^of calumny 1S52. 5. B., or that 

quality of execution which makes a w’-hole .. predomi- 
nate over the parts Fuseli. Hence Brea*dthless 

a. Brea'dtibiways, - wise adz\ in direction of the b. 
Bread-tree (bre-dtr?). 1786. Occas. name 

of the Bread-fruit tree; also of Gardenia edulis, 
Encephalarios caffer 

Bread-winner (bre‘d I winoi). 1818. !• One 
w^ho supports himself and those dependent upon 
him by his earnings 1821. 2. The tool, art, or 

craft with which any one earns his living 1818 
j. The stay and bread-winner of some widowed 
mother or sister 1S63. 2. ‘ I’se gang hame, — and then 
get my bread-winner ’ [a fiddle] Scott. 

Break (br^‘k), v. Pa. t. Late ME. brake, 
now arch.t gave place to broke (bmuk) early in 
i6th c. Pa. ppl. broken (brJ«k’n), and inverse 
broke. [OE brecan : — OTeut. stem brek-, 
corresp. to L. frag- ifrangd), Aryan '^bhreg-.\ 

I. I. trans. To sever into parts by force, to part ! 
by violence. Also inir, (for ref.) Often with 
in pieces, astmder, etc. 2. trans* and intr. To | 
burst ME. ; to lay open the surface of 1499 ; to 
crack ME. 

I. A threefold rope is not easily broken Bp. Barlow. 
To b. windows Steele, a battle-axe Scott, inir. If 
both [points] breake, your gaskins fall Twel, N. i. 
V. 24, 

Spec, uses. To cut up: To b. (u^) a deer or fox 
Scott. You can carve, breake up this capon Z..L, L. 
IV. i 58. tXo wreck; The ships were broken i 
xxii. 48. To destroy the completeness of; to divide, 
part ; To b. a bottle z8o8, the set {.mod,), Cf. To b, 
bulk, fXo dissolve, disband ; also inir. In phrases : 
To b, bread : see Bread. Tob.a lance wi ih : to enter 
the lists against.^ a. The berry breaks before it stain- 
eth Shaks. I will breake thy pate acrosse Com, Err. 

II, i. 78. To b. Przscian's head', to violate the rules 
of grammar, inir. Said of fa bell, and hence of a boy’s 
voice Pepvs. 

n. I. To disable, destroy cohesion, solidity, 
or firmness ; to crush, shatter ; to overwhelm, 
min, destroy OE. inir. To relax 153a 2. To 
crush in spirit; to tame. Now also to b. in. 1474. 

X. Phr. To b. the leg, or arm ; i. e. the hones of the 
limb. To b, on the wheel', to dislocate on a wheel, 
etc. (a form of torture), fig. To b. the neck o/a journey'. 
to get through the worst of it. To h. the {one’s) 
keaH'. to overwhelm with sorrow. The frost breaketh 
{intrl) 1530. Thou breakest the proude Ps. Ixxxviii. 
Of waves, etc. trans.KxA inir, ME. To b, the bank'. 
to make the bank, or at a gaming-table the ‘banker 
stop payment. Also inir. (for rejl.) Merck. V. m. i. 
120. tnir. His health was breaking fast Trevelyan. 
at. To b. the spirit of the army Macaulay. About 
breaking of my horses to the coach Pkpys. 

ni. To do violence to, fail to keep sacred or 
intact OE. 

The laws have been shamefully broken Junius. So, 
To b, the Sabbath, the King's peace, an indenture, 
contract, oath, etc. To h. a marriage : to annul it. 

IV. I. To lay open by breaking; often with 

open OE. t2. To enter by force or violence. 
(Now To h. into, q. v.) -1768. 3. To escape 

violently or suddenly from ME. 4. Of light, 
sound, etc. ; To penetrate 1599. 5. To reveal 
(tone's mind), disclose (news, etc.); now im- 
plying caution and delicacy; to utter 1450. 6. 

To open, begin 1588. 

I. Hunger broke stone wals Cor. 1. i. 210, a. John 
Wesley broke a house X745, 3, To b. prison Spenser, 
bounds, covert or cover [mod.). 4. What beam shall 

b. my night Byron, s I have some news to b. Hood. 
To h. a comparison Much Ado 11, i. 152, a sigh Goldsm. 
6. Phr. Too. the balls {Billiards)', to make the open- 
ing stroke. 

V. I. To rupture union or continuity; to dis- 
rupt ; to stop for the time ME. a. To alter 
abmptly the direction of (a line) ; also intr. 1616. 

I. fg. To b. the bonds of modesty 1578, a spell 
Macaulay. To b. the enemy’s ranks Massinger, the 
enemy’s line 1769, odsol. They broke twice and fled 


like sheep 1781, inir. The clouds are breaking Bis- 
PAELi. To b. the thread of these Speculations Addison. 
Phr. To h. one's fall, journey. To b. one’s sleep 
Shaks., silence Sterne, one’s fast ME, To b. mono- 
lony, sameness, etc. {mod). 2. Phr. To b. joint ; said 
of bricks, etc., when the lines of junction are discon- 
tinuous. To b, fleer', see Sheer. So, To b. away, 
off. To b., h, in, b. back', said of the b? >T 1 or the 
bowler at Cricket. 

VI. I. To sever by breaking ; also inir. to 
cease from relation with, quarrel with ME. 2. 
To cashier (an officer) 1695. 

1. Thou shalt breake his yoke from off thy necke 
Gen. xxvii. 40. Phr. To b, {any one) of a practice or 
habit. Charles broke with his Parliament 1859. To 

b. with the past Freeman, a. Three other colonels 
are broke 1^5. 

Vn. inir. i. To escape from restraint ; to 
issue forth OE. 2. To burst out of darkness, 
begin to shine. Const, on, upon. (Cf. IV. 4. ) 
1535* 3* To make a forcible entrance into a 

place ME. 

I. To b. from the trammels of a notion Ruskin. 
Cries. . broke from them 1833. Phr. To b, into arms, 
rebellion, weeping, a laugJu To b. from concealment 
Steele. 2. Let me goe, for the day breaketh Cen. 
xxxii. 26. So of morning, daylight, and by confusion 
darkness, clouds. 3. The Lacedemonians afterwards 
brake into Attica Hobbes. 

Phrases. To b. bulk', to begin to unload. To h. 
(the) ground (cf. I. 2); a. To plough up for the first 
time. See also To b. uf. b. Of an army ; To begin 
digging trenches. Also7%; To b. the ice : to make 
a beginning. To b. square or squares', to violate the 
regular order, do harm. To b. wind', to void wind 
from the stomach or bowels. 

Comb.'. To b. away. a. irans. To remove by 
breaking. Also inir. {for refl) b. inir. To start 
away with abruptness and force. Also Jig. To b. 
down. a. irans. To demolish, destroy, b. To de- 
compose. c. To crush in strength, health, courage, 
etc. d, inir. {fox ref .) To fall broken; to prove of 
no avail. To b. forth, a. inir. To make a rush 
forward, b. Of flame, war, disease^ etc.: To burst 
out. c. To break loose, d. To burst into utterance. { 
To b, in. a, irans,= l\. 2, b. intr. To enter forci- 
bly or abruptly, c. To infringe ufon ; to interrupt 
unexpectedly, d. To burst ujon To b. off, a. 
irans. To put an abrupt end to. b. inir. To leave 
off abruptly, c. irans. To sever by breaking, d. 
inir. To detach oneself abrup^ from. e. To sever i 
connexion {yoitJi^, f. irans. To draw off sharply. I 
fg. inir. To begin. To b. out. a. irans. To force 
out by breaking. ^ b. inir. To hurst from restraint, or 
concealment. Said of persons and things. Cf. To b. 
out {in or into boils, etc.) ; to b, out, into, or in feel- 
ing or action. To b. through. [fi Branch VII. Prop, 
the analysis is to b. ikrough-afe?tce, not iob.dhrough 
a fence.] a. irans. To penetrate by breaking, b. To 
transgress. KSsoabsol. To b. up, a. To disinte- 
grate {trans.a.ndinir.). b* irans. To open up (ground). 

c. Of frost, fan epidemic; To give way. d. To fail 
physically. trans. To hurst open, open forcibly. 

Break-. The verb-stem in comb, forming 
sbs. or adjs. 

I. With verb +objecL i. Forming sbs., as b.-bones, 
the Ossifrage or Osprey; -bulk, a captain that ab- 
stracts part of his cargo; -wind dial., sl disease of 
sheep, z. Forming adfs., as -ax, that breaks axes, 
as in Break-ax Tree, famaicensis', -bone, 

bone-breaking, as in b.-bone fever, the dengue i 
-covert, that breaks covert, II. With the vb. used 
Kttx\!o.= breaking'; as b.-piece, -iron. 

Break (br^ik), sb."^ ME. [f. prec. vb.] I. 
An act of breaking ; fracture. 2. Cricket. A 
twist of the ball on touching the ground 1866. 
3. Billiards and Croquet. A consecutive series 
of successful strokes; the points thus scored 
1865. 4, A broken place, gap, or opening : 

wider than Breach ME. g. An interruption 
of continuity 1627., a. spec, the sudden termina- 
tion or rise in the decks of some merchant ships 
1725 ; b. marks [ ] print or writ- 
ing to indicate abnipt pauses 1733. 6. Mus. 

The point of separation between the different 
registers of a voice 1883. 7. An irregularity, 

roughness, knot, etc. 1756. spec, in Archit. 
1685. 8. A portion of gp-ound broken up for 

cultivation ; a tract distinct in appearance 1674. 

x.B. of day or momi the first appearance of light. 
So B. of June', the beginning of June. 5. b. In 
modern wit all printed trash is Set off with num'rous 

breaks and dashes — Swift. 

Break, sh.^b Also brake. 1831. [?a use of 
Brake j^.®] i. A large carriage-frame with 
no body, used for breafing in young horses. 
2. A large wagonette 1874. 

Breakable (br^*kab’l), a. 1570. [f. Break 
-H - A BLE . ] Capable of being broken. 

Breakage (br^i-kedg) . 18 1 3. [f. Break v. + 

! -AGE.] I . The action or fact of breaking. 2. 


The results of breaking ; loss or damage caused 
by breaking 1848. 3. A b.^eak 1871. 4. Naui. 

The leaving of empty spaces in stowing the 
hold 1867. 

Breakage var. f. Brakeage. 
Break-back, tf. 1556, [cf. Break-neck.] 
That breaks the back; crushing. 
Break-down (br^Mcdaun, alsobr^* k dau*n\ 
1832. [f. To break down (see Break t/.).] i. 
The act of breaking and falling down ; a collapse 
[lit. and fg.). Also aiirtb., as m break-down 
gang, etc. 2. A riotous dance, in the style of 
the negroes. (U.S ; but freq. in Eng.) 1864. 
Brewer 1 (br<f>*kai), ME. [f. Break v. + 
-E R 1.] I . One \v ho breaks, crushes, or destro\ s , 
often with defining sb., as House-breaker, etc 
1514. 2. One w'ho violates a law, oath, conven- 

tion, etc. 3vIE, 3. One who subdues, tames, or 
trains 1552. 4. That which breaks 1661 ; spec. 
the name of machines for crushing the stems of 
flax or hemp, and for performing the first opera- 
tion in carding cotton, etc. 1817. 5. A heavy 

ocean- wave which breaks, esp, in passing over 
reefs or shallows 1684. 

I. A b, of idols Carlyle, s* Breakers ahead ! the 
p^s-word to give warning of broken water in the 
direction of the course. 

Breaker^ (br^i'ksj). 1833. [Corrupt f. Sp. 
bareca or barrica.'\ A small keg. 
Breakfest(bre-kfast). 1463. [f. Break j/. -f- 
Fast.] I. That with which a person breaks 
his fast in the morning ; the first meal of the 
day. 2. Occas.: A meal 1526. 

I. That men shoulde go to masse as well after sow- 
per as before brekefast More. 2. The wolves will get 
a b. by my death Dryden. 

Breakfast (brekfast), v. 1679. [f. prec.] 

I. intr. To take the first meal of the day. 2. 
trans. To provide with breakfast 1793. 

Breaking (brfi’kiq), vbL sb. OF. [f. Break 
V. + -ING \ ] I. The action of Break v, 2. 
A piece of land newly broken up. [U.S.) 1883. 

Comb.'. b.-up= Break-up; -crop, the first crop on 
newly broken ground ; -frame, a machine for draw- 
ing out the slivers in spinning wool. 

Break-neck (br^-knek). 1562. [f. Break ty. 

II. I + Neck. ] A. adj. Likely to break the neck; 
headlong (of speed, etc.); precipitous. fB. sb. 

‘ A fall in which the neck is broken; a steep place 
endangering the neck' ij.);fg^ destruction, 
ruin -1653. 

Brea*K-off, sb. i. The action of breaking 
off : esp, discontinuance of relations i860. 2. 

The metal work of the stock of a gun into which 
the breech of the barrel fits 1804. 

Breakstone (br^i*kstdnn). 1688. [tr.L.^^wri- 
fraga, ] Herbalists’ name for Saxifrages, and 
some other plants. 

Break-up, sb. 1795. [f. To break upj\ The 
action or fact of breakingup; disruption, separa- 
tion into parts, disintegration [lit. and fig. ) ; e.g. 
decay of animal functions ; change from fine 
weather, or from frost; dispersal or dissolution 
of a society, system, etc. 

Breakwater (br^i’kiwptsi). 1721. [f. Break 
V. + Water.] i. Anything that breaks the force 
of the waves at a particular place, esp. a mole, 
pier, or the like, erected to form or protect a 
harbour 1769. 2. A groyne or barrier on the 

beach to retain shingle 1721. 

Bream (brfm), sb. [ME. breme, a. F. br^me, 
OF. bresme, ad. Teut. ; ?f. stem of brehwan to 
glitter, (Not conn. w. Barse.)] i. A fresh- 
water fish (Abramis brama], called also Carp- 
bream, distinguished by its yellowish colour 
and its high arched back. Also its genus {Abra- 
mis, family Cyprmidae). 2, Used also of some 
acanthopterygious sea-fishes, of the genus Pa- 
gellus {jarKdy kipariddi) , and genus Lahrus (family 
Labrid^), as the Sea Bream [P. cenirodonius), 
Spanish Bream (P. erythrinus) 1460. 

Bream (brzm), v. 1626. [? conn. w. Du. 
brem *broom,furze ’.] Toclear (a ship’s bottom) 
of shells, sea-weed, ooze, etc., by singeing k with 
burning reeds, furze, or fagots. Cf. Broom v. 
Breards (brfoadz), sb. pi. Sc. 1733. [The 
same as Braird.] The short flax recovered 
I from the first tow by a second hackling. 

I Breast (brest). [OE. hriost ~ OTeut. type 
I *breusto{m) -OTeut. *hrust-s. Only Teut. 

1 See Kluge Beitrage viii. 510.] i. Each of the 
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two soft protuberances situated on tbe thorax 
in females, in which milk is secreted for the 
nourfshment of their young; the mamma; also 
the mammilla in males, b. Hence 7?^. Source 
of nourishment 161 1 . 3, The front of the thorax 
or chest. (In OE. nsn. in pi., for dual.) OE. 
b. The part of a garment or armour covering the 
breast 1651. c. The bosom 1650. ts. Occas. 
= the thorax or chest -1766. 4. The corre- 

sponding part in the lower animals ME. 5. 
fig. and tramf. The seat of the affections and 
emotions; the repository of consciousness; the 
heart; hmee^ the affections, private thoughts 
and feelings. (Usu. pl.in OE.) OE. ^Q^.iransf. 
The place of the lungs ; hence, breath, voice in 
singing — 171 1 . t7. A broad even front of a mov- 
ing company -1807. 8. Used of analogous 

surfaces or parts of things, tin military use, 
abreastworL ME. 9. Techn. : ArchiU'Yhs. 
part of a wall betw^een a window and the floor; 
also, the part of a chimney between its flues and 
the rooms; tthe J in a column, Mining. 
The face of a working; also, that side of th^e 
hearth of a shaft-furnace which contains the 
metal-notch. Raymond. 

1. Come to my Womans Brests And take my Milke 
for Gail Mach. i. v. 48. Past the b. 1647. Put to the 
B. Steele, a. You must cut this flesh from off his b. 
Merck. V. iv. i. 252. 5, What his Brest forges, that 
his Tongue must vent Cor. in. i. 258. To make a clean 
h.i to make a full disclosure. 6. TweL iY. ii. iii. 19. 
jf. In^ ofi on (a) h. — Abreast. Ohs. 8. The b. of the 
Dattle ME., of Heaven Shake., earth 18x4, a hill (mod). 

Comh.\ b.-backstays long ropes to sup- 

port the masts against an oblique headwind (cf, B aoc- 
stay) ; -band, a band passing round the breast ; also 
spec. ~ hreasi-rope ; -collar, a broad pulling strap pass- 
ing round the b. of a horse; -drill, one against which 
the workman bears his b. while drilling ; -fast, a large 
rope or chain, used to confine a ship’s broadside to a 
wharf, quay, etc,; -height^ the interior slope of a 
parapet; -books, large pieces of compass-timber 
fixed within and athwart the hows of a ship ; -knees 
sh. pL, timbers placed in the forward part of a v^sel 
across the stem to unite the bows on each ride; 
-knot, a knot or how of ribbon, etc. worn on the b. ; 
-pain, a disesse in horses; -pang, the An^mx 
fieciorts% -pump, an instrument for drawing milk 
from the h. by suction ; -rail the upper rail 

of the balcony, etc. ; -rope a rope for secur- 

ing the yard-parrels ; a rope for supporting the leads- 
man while sounding; -strap {ffamess), a strap fixed 
at one end to the collar and supporting the pole of 
the vehicle ; -weed, Saururus cemuus ; -wimble, 
a gimlet or auger upon which the b, presses in work- 
ing ; -wood, young shoots of fruit trees trained on 
espaliers or against walls. Hence Brea'stwise adz*. 

Breast (brest), 27. 1573. [f. prec.] I. To 
oppose the breast to; to meet in foil opposition 
1599, t3. To defend in front or with a breast- 
work -1624. 3. To apply the breast to 1820. 

I. To h. a/ence, korsSi etc.: to mount by springing 
so as to bring the breast over. 3. As swift As bird on 
wing to bw its eggs again Keats, Hence Brea’sted 
ppL a, having a breast; esp. in comb., as big-h. 

Breast-beam (bre*stibfm). 1790. i. fifiaut. 
One of the beams at the fore-part of the quarter- 
deck, and after-part of the forecastle 1850. s. 
The horizontal beam in front of a loom 1790. 
3, The front cross-beam of the frame of a loco- 
motive. 

Breast-board (bre*stbo9id). 1649, i. The 
mould-board of a plough- 3. Rope-making. A ; 
loaded carriage to which the yam-ends are at- i 
tached at the foot of the rope-walk. 
Breastbone (brestb^an). OE. The bone 
running down the front of the thorax, and ar- 
ticulated by cartilages with theribs ; the sternum • 
Breast-high, (bre’st|hai). 1580. ^ adj. 
As high as the breast 1677. o.dv, i. To the 
height or depth of the breast 1580. 3, Said in 

Hunting of a strong scent which the hounds 
can follow at a racing pace with heads erect 1858. 

Breasting (bre*stiq), vbL sb» 1817. [f. 
Breast sb. and 2;.] i. The action of Breast 
V. b. concr. A covering for the breast, breast- j 
work. 3. techn. The curved channel in which ; 
a breast-wheel works. j 

Breast-plate (bre*stpl^t). ME. i. Apiece ’ 
of armour, or any plate, worn on the breast. 
3. A folded piece of embroidered linen worn on 
the breast of the J ewish high-priest, and adorned ! 
with, twelve precious stones, representing the 
twelve tribes. Cf. Exod. xxviii, xxxix. 1581. 3. 
Techn. : a. Mech. A plate in which the butt end 
of a drill is inserted when the breast is applied 


in boring, b. A strap or straps passing across 
the breast of a riding-horse. 1667. 

Brea*st-plotigIi. 1735. A sort of plough 
pushed by the breast, used for paring turf. 
Hence Brea*st-plougli v. 

Breaststimmer, bressmmner(bre*s3mai). 
1611. [f. Breast - r Summer sb.- (a, F. sommier 
beam). J A summer or beam extending hori- 
zontally over a large opening, and sustaining 
the whole superstructure of wall, etc. ; e. g. the 
beam over a shop-front, and the like. 

Breast-wbeel(bre*st|hw2T). 1759. A water- 
wheel, in which the water is admitted to the 
float-board nearly on a level with the axle. 

Breastwork (bre*stw 5 jk). 1643. i. Fcrtif. 
A fieldwork throwTi up breast-high for defence; 
a parapet. Also fig. 3. Naut. A sort of balus - 1 
trade which terminates the quarter-deck and 
poop at the fore ends 1769. 

Breath (bre])). [OE. brk}, WGer. 
type *brdp-, OTeut. ^brdlpozi — ^Aryan *bhrito-, 
f. root Hkre-, Teut. *htde- to bum, heat ; see 
Brede v.'^t and Brood. In the sense of ‘ the 
air in the lungs or mouth ’ it took the place of 
OE. xlSm, ME. epem. The vo%vel was originally I 
long, as in Breathe v.'] ti. Odour -ME. 3. 1 
An exhalation or vapour from heated objects, 
etc. ; steam, smoke, reek -1667. b. (cf. 3.) The 
air exhaled from anything, or impregnated with 
its exhalations. Also fig. 1625. c. A whiff 1873. 
3. The air exhaled from the lungs, orig. as 
smelt or seen; hence generally. The air received 
into and expelled from the lungs in the act of 
respiration. Now the main sense. ME. Also 
iransf. 4. A puff; now usu. of air or of wind ; 
but orig. used absol. ME. 5. The faculty of 
breathing. Hence, spirit, life. ME. 6. A single 
respiration 1483. 7. Power of breathing, free 

or easy breathing; esp. in out of b. 1590, 8. 

Time for breathing; exerdse of the respiratory 
organs. Also fig. 1594. 9. transf. Whisper, 

utterance, speech; will expressed in words ME. : 
10. Phonology. Voiceless expiration of air, form- i 
ing a hiss, whish, puff, etc. Also aitrib. 1867. j 

2. Like gentle breaths from rivers pure Milt. b. I 
The B. of Flowers Bacon, 3. To drazu b. Dryden. i 
To Spend h. Berkeley. So To waste b. The b. is 
not the flute Browning. 4. A summer night without 
a b. Shelley. Summers b. Shaks. So ‘ b. of morn ’. 
The b. of popular applause 1703. 5. The b, of life 

Wyclif, of the nostnls Gen. vii, 22. To catch or hold 
one's b,i to check suddenly or suspend the act of 
respiration. 6. Phr. In {with) one or the same A, at 
a b. 7, To take b.^ to recover free breathing. 9. A b. 
can make them, as a b. has made Goldsm. Princes 
and lords are but the b. of kings Burns. Belozv or 
under one's b.\ in a low voice; Bated b.i see Bated 
ppl. a. 10. B, consonant, a consonant formed by the 
breath in the mouth without the action of the vocal 
cords, as k, t, p, etc. j 

Breathe (briti), w. [ME. hreihe{ny f. hreth 
Breath; not formed in OE.] 1 . intr. ti. To ; 
exhale, steam, evaporate -1670. t2. To emit 

odour, to smell -1712, Jig. To be redolent of 
1697. 3. To exhale air from the lungs ME. b. 
To exhale and inhale, to respire. (The ordinary 
current sense.) ME. c.To bring {to, hito a state) 
by breathing 1816, 4. To live, exist ME, Also 
fig. 5. To take breath (see Breath 7); fig. to 
pause, take rest 1577. 6. transf. To give forth 
audible breath; to speak, sing, etc. 1598. 7. 

Of air, etc, : To blow softly. (Cf. 3.) 1610. 

I. A warmth breathes out of her Per. nr. ii. 94. 2. 
All Arabia breathes from yonder box Pope, 3. b. 
When we h., sleep, move Hooker. 4. A better fellow 
does not b. (mod.). 6. As I wake, sweet music b. 

Milt. Penser. 151, 7. The low wind hardly breathed 
for fear Tennyson. 

H. trans. i. To exhale, to emit by expiration 
(out) ; fig. to send into, communicate by breath- 
ing ME. iransf. of things 1647. a. To inhale 
and exhale (air, etc.), to respire; esp. to inhale. 
Also fig. 1588. 3. To give utterance to, in vari- 
ous senses (see quots.) 1535, 4. trans. and 

refi. To let breathe ; to give a breathing space 
to; to recreate 1563. 5. To excite the respira- 
tory organs of : hence fto exercise briskly ; to 
put out of breath, exhaust ME. 6. To give 
breath to (a wind instrument) ; to blow 1721. 

X. To b. new life into any one Morley. Phr. To b. 
one's last : to expire, a. Free as the air we b. (mod.), 
3. I would not b. (= whisper) it to another (mod.). 
Breathing (= uttering with vehemence) vengeance 
Spenser, language breathing (= manifesting) the 


eloquence of truth S. Rogers. 4. To b. oneself 1563, 
horses 1596. 

Phrases. To b. through (sense 1 . 4): to animate, 
inform. Tob. again (sense I. 5) : ifig.) to he relieved 
in mind. To b, freely : to be at ease, in one’s element. 
To b. upon (fig.): to infect; to tarnish (as if with 
breath) ; to taint. To b. a vein : to lance it so as to 
let blood. lOhs. 

Hence Brea*thable a. fit or agreeable to b. 
Breathed, ppl. a. ME. [f. Breathe v. and 
Breath j 5 ,] I. From the vb. (nowhiilSd, 
brf'Sed). i. In (good) wind; esp. in well-b., 
etc. fig. \Lust-b. (in Shaks.) : breathing lust. 

3. Winded, exhausted 1599. 3. Exhaled, re- 

spired; uttered in a breath, whispered 1579. 

1. Asswift Asb. StagsSHAKs. 3. No. .b. spell Milt. 
H. From the sb. {now bre]>t). i. Having 
breath ; as in long-b. : long-winded, or -lived 
1555. 2, Phonology. Uttered with breath only; 

surd; cf. Sonant. 1877. 

Breather (brrSoi). ME. [f. Breathe v .2 
I. He who or that which breathes. 3. A 
spell of exercise taken to stimulate the breath- 
ing, etc. Also, that which puts out of breath. 
1836. 

I. Breathers of this world, of scandal Shaks., of an 
ampler day Tennyson. 

BreathM (bre-jiful), a. 1583. [f. Breath.] 
Full of breath or air; having life; redolent. 
Breathing (brrSiq), Tfbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Breathe v. + -ing 1.] i. Respiration ; a single 
act of respiration, b. A short time 1625. c. 
Wind 1667. ^.fig. Influence 1587. fa. Time to 
breathe, pause -1687. 3. = Breather 2. 1755. 

4. Utterance 1606. 5. Aspiration {after), long- 

mg {for) 1652. 6. Of the wind : Gentle blow- 

ing 1635. ty. Ventilation ; a vent, air-hole 
-1697. 8. The opening of a vein in order to 

let blood 1612. g. Gram. An aspiration, an 
aspirate : spec. (Gr. wev/m, L. spiritus), in Gr. 
grammar, (*) or ' rough breathing *, and {’) or 
‘ smooth breathing indicating respectively the 
presence or absence of the aspirate. See Asper 
sb?-, Aspirate. 

1. Forsake me not. . in my last b. Hieron. 4. Hide 

not thine eare at my b. Lament, iii. 55. 6. There’s 

not a b. of the common wind That will forget thee 

WORDSW. 

Comb. : b.»fit, pause, rest ; -hole, a hole or vent for 
air ; -part, -place, a place or opening for b. ; a pause ; 
•pore, a minute opening for the passage of air, a 
spiracle ; -space, room or time to breathe ; so -spell, 
-time, -while. 

Brea^thing, ppl. a. ME. In the senses of 
the vb. "b.fig. Life-like (cf. Vergil’s spirantia 
signa, xra) 1697. Hence Brea'thingly adv. 
Breathless (bre-Jdes), a. ME. [f. Breath -h 
-LESS.] I. Without breath : a. Without respi- 
ration. b. Lifeless 1595. tc. Gram. Unaspirat- 
ed 1668. 2. Breathing with difficulty, panting; 
exhausted 1450. Also fig. b. Holding one’s 
breath, as with awe, etc. 1802. 3. Unstirred 

by a breath of wind 1815. 

2, B. and spent 1709. A nun B. with adoration 
WoRDSw. Hence Brea*thless-ly adv., -ness. 

Breathy (bre *])i),tr. 1528. [f.asprec. -h-yL] 
I. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of breath. 
3. Of the voice : Having the sound of breath- 
; 11^ in it. Hence Brea*thiness, b. quality. 
Breccia (bre-ttja, bre*tjia). 1774. [a. It., 
= ‘ gravel or rubbish of broken walls *, cogn. w. 
F, brbche, adapted from Teut. : cf, OHG. brecha 
breaking, f. brechan^\ Geol. A composite rock 
consisting of angular fragments of stone, etc., 
cemented, e. g. by lime : occas. opp. to con- 
glomerate. 

Osseous or bone b.: one containing fossil bones. 
Hence Bre'cciated, formed into a b., of the structure 
of a h. 

tBreck. ME. - [? directly f. hrec- stem of 
Break z/. ] A breach, blemish. 

Bred, '^cmdial. [Com. Teut. ; OE. bred:— 
OTeut. *bredo{m, doublet Qf^bordo(m Board.] 
A board; a tablet. 

Bred (bred),///, a. Pa. pple. of Breed v.; 
usedchieflyin<;om^,, Bscountry-, ill-, thorough-b. 
tBrede, [OE. brkde, f. OTeut, hrdidan, 
Brede v? Cf. Ger. braien, Eng. Brawn, from 
the same root.] Roast meat. (Cf. Sweet- 
bread.) -1535. 

Brede, sb? Now n. dial. [OE. brxdu, -o 
OTeut. *braidi$n-, abstr. sb. f. ^braido-z, in OE. 

Broad.] Breadth, width. 

Brede (brzd), sbJ^ arch. 1640. [var. of 
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Braid s 3. CL Bsede = Braid s 3. 4. 
Comb, b.-stltch- 

I. A carious B. of Needle- work Dryden. 
f Brede, v.'^ [Com. Tent. : OE. brmdan, app. 
a deriv. of tbe to. root '^ire- (Aryan 
to bnm, heat ; see Breath, Brood.] trans. 
To roast, broil, toast -1509 
Brede, z?.- Now dial. [Com. Tent. : OE. 
brlodan, f. BROAD. ] i , trans. To broaden. 
3. trans. and ifiir. To spread out ?tIE. 
fBrede, v.'* ME. To intertwine. 
fBree (brz}, ^< 5.1 Now n. dial. [OE. 
hriaw ; — OTeut. *brsswd f. ^brsekzud. Prob. 
the radical sense is ' blinker, twinkler ’.] fi. 
The eye-lid -ME. 2. The eye-brow ME. ts. 
An eye-lash -1656. 

Bree (brJ), sb.'^ Now . 5 V. OE. [?] fl. A 
thick pottage made of meal, etc. -ME, 2. 
Broth, juice. Also j^g. ME. ts* fig> Water, 
the sea -ME. 

z. Barley‘b.’. malt liquor. Herring-h.x herring-brine. 

Breech (brftj), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. bric^ 
pi. of ^brdc fem, : — OTeut. type ^brok-s * cloth- 
ing for the loins and thighs ti. A garment 
covering the loins and thighs -1642. b. Now 
always in pi. Breeches (bn'tjez), or a pair of 
breeches. {Breeches come only just below the 
knee, but dial, (and joc.) breeches includes 
trousers.) ME. 2. The part covered by this ' 
garment; the buttocks. ?OE. Also transf. 3. 
ieckn. a. Gunnery. The part of a cannon, or : 
other firearm, behind the bore 1575. b. Ship- 
building. The outside angle formed by the knee- 
timber. 

s. b. They sewed figge leaues together, and made 
themselues breeches Bible (Genev.) Gen. ili. 7. 

Phr. To wear the breeches breech); to be master, 
said of a wife. 

Comb.; (sense 3) b. action, the mechanism at tbe 
b. of a gun ; -block, a moveable steel block by which 
the end of the barrel in certain iSre-arms is closed ; 
-pin, -plug, a j)in or plug closing the b. end of a gun ; 
-screw, a cylinder of iron with a screw, which 
presses the vent piece into its place when the gun is 
load^j (sense 2) breeches-ball, a ball of com- 
position for cleaning breeches; Breeches Bible, 
the Geneva Bible of 1560, so named on account of the 
rendering of Gen. iii, 7, already occurring in Wyclif; 
breeches-buoy, a life-buoy with suspended canvass 
support resembling breeches. 

Breech (britj, brftj), v. 1468. [f. prec,] i. 
To cover or clothe with, or as with, breeches; 
to put (a boy) into breeches. Also fg. fa. To 
flog -X821. 3. Naut. To secure (a cannon) by 

a breeching 1757. 

X. fig. Their Daggers Vnmannerly breech’d with gore 
Shaks. z. The hois must be britch[t] 1573. 
Breeching (brf*tjig), vbl. sb. 1515. [f. 

Breech v. and ing ^.] i. The action of 
the vb. (sense i). fa. A flogging -1613. Also 
aiirib. 3. A leather strap passing round the 
breech of a shaft-horse, and enabling him to 
push backwards. Also c:/2^r^5. 1515. 4. Coarse 
wool on the buttocks of sheep 1799. 5. Naut. 

A stout rope attached by a thimble to the cas- 
cabel of a gun, and securing the gun to the 
ship’s side. Hence b.-boU, -loop. 1627. 6. The 
parts forming the breech of a gun 1802. 

2. Aristarchus’ eyes, Whose looks were as a b. to a 
boy Marlowe. 

Breech-loader (brrtjil^ndor). 1858. Afire- 
arm which is loaded at the breech. So Bree'ch- 
loading vbl. sb. this method of loading (fire- 
arms). aitrib. That is loaded at the breech. 
Breed (brfd), sb. 1553. [f. Breed t?.] fi. 
Breeding, birth ; extraction -1632. 2. Race, 

stock; strain; a line of descendants perpetuat- 
ing particular hereditary qualities. (Abstract 
and concrete.) 1553. b. gen. A species, a set 
1588. ts. Offspring; esp. a litter, etc. Now 
Brood, Also fig. -1802, 

2. Rammes of the b. of Bashan Deut. xxxii. 14. 
Too good for such a b. 1843. b. The b. of wits so 
wondered at L. L. L. v. ii. 266. 3. A breede of bar- 

raine mettall Merck. V. i. iii. 135. 

Breed (br/d),?7. Pa. t. and pple. bred. [OE. 
hridan (: — brdedan) : — OTeut, type ^hrodjan^ 
t br$d&- ‘ warmth, Brood ’. With brood, breed 
cf. food, feed, etc.] I. trans. (and dbsol.) i. Of 
a female parent: To cherish (brood) in the 
womb or egg; to hatch from the egg; to pro- 
duce (offspring). 2. dbsol. To be pregnant. 
(Now chiefly dtal.) 1629. 3. absol. Of animal 

species : To have offspring; to propagate their 


I species ME._ Alsoy^, 4, trans. Said of coun- 
I tries, etc. (without reference to parental action) 

I ME. 5. To give rise to, engender, develop, 
produce, be the source of ME. t6. with compl. 
To make (to do something) -1625. 7. To take 
charge of or promote the engendering of (ani- 
mals) ; to raise (cattle) ME. Also absol. 8, To 
train up physicdly or mentally 1523. 

z. Neither thou in begetting him, nor his mother in 
breeding him Golding. 3. fig . Shee speakes, and ’tis 
such sence That my Sence breeds with it Meas.for 
M. II. ll 142. 4 Waters that b. Trouts Walton. 

Dirt breeds fever Kingsley. To b. bad blood; see 
Blood. 5. Shee is young, wise, faire..And these b. i 
honour Alls Well ir. iii. 140. 8. To b. a bullock to 

the plough Dryden. Bred in All Souls in Oxford I 
Fuller, to the Church Southey, a smith Franklin, j 
n. inir. (for refi.) i. To come into being, as ■ 
a continued process ; hence, to be engendered ■ 
or produced ME. f b. To grow, as animal 
structures, etc. -1688. 2, Jig. To originate, i 

make their appearance ME. 

Phrases. Bom and bred, or bred and bom : here 
bred has usu. sense I. 7, though formerly sense 1 . i. 
fTo b. out; to degenerate^ Tinton. i. i. 259. To h. in 
and in; to b. always with near relatives. Comb. 
tBree’d-bate, one who breeds bate, or strife. 
Breeder (brrdoi). 1531. [f.prec.vb.-f-ERl.] 

1. That which, or one who, produces, breeds, : 
or tbrings up. 

Bree(fing (brrdig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. as prec. 
-h-iNG^.] I. Bringing to the birth ; hatching; 
production of young. Hence (vulgarly), tex- 
traction -1606. ^.fig. Origination, production, 
development 1549. 3. The bringing up of the 

young; formerly in sense of 'education* 1577. 
4. The results of training as shown in manners 
and behaviour ; usu. — ‘ good manners ’ 1596. 
Also aitrib. 

Men of parts and b. Berkeley. 
ree-dlmg. [f. as prec.] One bom and bred 
j in a place. Pepys. [Taken by Macaulay for a 
I proper name. ] 

I Breek (brfk). ME. N.Eng. and Sc. var. of 
Breech sb. Now only in pi. breeks = trousers. 
Hence Bree*kless a. 

Breeze (brzz), shl^ [OE. hriosa, breosa masc. 
Not conn. w. Brtmse.] i, A gad-fly; esp. of 
the genera CEsfrus (Bot-fly) and Tabanus 
{arch, or dial.). Also fig. fa. Used vaguely 
of other insects -1483. So b.-fly. 

Breeze (brJz), sb.^ 1565, [In i6th c. brize, 
brieze, app. ad, OSp. briza. Prob. orig. a var. 
of hisa, bise ' north-east wind The sense 3 is 
Eng. only.] fi. orig. A north or north-east 
wind -1706. 1 * 3 - The cool wind that blows 

from the sea by day on tropical coasts -1839. 
b. By extension, the counter-current that blows 
from the land by night 1700. 3. A gentle or 

light wind : a current of air lighter than a voind. 
In naut. use = wind in general. 1626. 4. fig. 

colloq. a. A disturbance, row 1785. b. A breath 
of news, whisper 1879. Also in comb. 

2. b. From land a gentle b. arose by night Dryden. 
4. a. The cession would create a b. in the Konkan 
Wellington. Hence Bree'zeless a. 

Breeze (brzz), sh.^ 1726. [prob. a. F. braise, 
OF. brese.’\ Small cinders and cinder-dust, used 
in burning bricks, etc.; small coke and coke- 
dust. 

Breeze, v. rare. 1682. [f. Breeze 
intr. To blow gently, as a breeze. 

Phr. To h. up (Naut.) : (of a wind) to freshen ; also 
inpers. Of a noise : To rise on the breeze. 

Breezy (brrzi), df. 1718. [f. Breeze 
-Y^.] I. Exposed to breezes. 2. Attended by 
breezes, windy; fig. fresh; airy 1753. 

X. The b. shore Pope, elms Wordsw. 2. B. verse 
Lowell. Hence Bree'zily adv., Bree'ziness. 

II Bregma (bre-gma). PI. bre-gmata. 1578. 
[Gr.] The region of the skull where the frontal 
and the two parietal bones join; the sinciput. 
Hence Bregma’tic a. 

Brehon (brfhpn). Now Jffist. 1581. [ad. 
Ir. breithcamhfi. judgement] An ancient 
Irish judge. 

B. law, the code of law which prevailed in Ireland 
before its occupation by the English, 
Breitbauptite (broi*t,hauptoit). [f. Breit- 
haupt, mineralogist.] Antimonial nickel, a na- 
tive alloy of these two metals (NiSb) found in 
the Harz Mountains. 

l|Brekekeke*x. 1607. a. Gr. i 3 /j€/ce/ce/c€£, 
echoic of the croaking of frogs. 


llBreloque(br^hi-k). 1856. [F.] A small 
ornament fastened to a watch-chain, 
tBre-mber. OE. Var, of Bramble -ME. 
Breme (brJm), a. Still dial. [In Branch I, 
OE. brdeme, hrdme, {bryme), celebrated. In 
Branch II, ?] I. fi. Celebrated (only in OE.); 
hence, fine, famous -ME. t2. Bnlliant; clear, 
loud, distinct-1617. Fierce, uToth -1818. 

2. Of the sea, etc. : Raging, rough ; usu. echoed 
from Spenser. In n. dial. brim. ME. 

Bren(e, obs. f. Bran, Burn. 

Brended, obs, f. Burnt. 
tBremdice. rare. [a. It. brzndesi, Brindisi 
' a health to one ' ; acc. to Diez perverted from 
Ger. bring dir s.'] A bumper. Dryden. 
Bre*niiage. [f. OF. Bran.] Old Law. 
A payment in, or in lieu of, bran, made by ten- 
ants to feed their lord’s hounds. 

Brent, a. Phonetic var, of Brant, q. v. 
Brent, sb. Also Brent-goose. = Br ANT,q . v. 
Brepbo-, comb. f. Gr. Bpf<pos babe ; only in 
nonce-wds. , asBrephoriatry, baby-worship, etc. 
Brerd. Is^ow dial. OE. [See Braird and 
Brod.] The topmost surface or edge; bnm. 
Hence tBreTd-foU a. brim-full. 

Brere (brfai). Orig. f. Brier {dial. 2iidpoel.). 
Bressomer, bressumer, var. of Breast- 
summer. 

Brest, obs. f. Breast, Burst. 

Bret,.?^. 1460. [?] -j-i. —Birt. 2. =Brit. 
Bre*tess6, bretessee, bretessy, 1572. [a. 
F. breiessd bra.tticed.'] Her. Having embattle- 
ments on each side. 

tBre-t-fnll, a. ME. [var. of Brerdfull.] 
Bnm-full -1616. 

Brethren (bre’??ien) , special pi. of Brother. 

I Brethrenism. The principles and system 
! of the [Plymouth) Brethren. 

Brett. Short f. Eritzka, a four-wheeled 
carriage. 

Brettice, brettis,common var. of Brattice. 
Bretwaida (bretwp’lda). [OE., = ‘ruler of 
the Bretts ’.] Hist, A title given in the O.E. 
Chronicle to King Egbert, and (retrospectively) 
to seven earlier Old English kings, and occas. 
assumed by later ones : = * lord of the Britons *, 
or ' of Britain (See Freeman N. C. 1 .) 
Breu-, see Brev-, Brew-. 

Breve (brfv), sb. ME. [var. of href brefe, 
Brief i-Aj i. A letter of authority; spec, a 
pope’s letter; = Brief sb. i, 2. 2, Music. A 

note of the value of two semibreves, now written 
white and either oblong or oval, with one or 
two strokes on each side ; rarely used in mod. 
music 1460. t3. Gram. A short syllable -1751. 
4. Print. The mark placed over a vowel to 
signify that it is short. 5. [Fr. hrhfe.\ The 
Ant-thrush, so named from its'short tail. 

X. The pope had sent two breves to Garnet 1862. 

fBreve, v. [ME. breven, app. a. ON. brifa 
to write, ad. med.L. breviare, f. breve.l 1, 
trans. (and absol.) To set down in writing -1560. 
2. To recount, tell -1448. Hence •fBre'vemen.t, 
brievement, the action of the vb. ; concr. an 
entry. 

Brevet (brewet), sh. ME. [a. F., dim. of 
bref\ see Brief.] ti. An authoritative mes- 
sage in writing; esp. a Papal Indulgence -1754. 
2. An official document granting certain privi- 
leges ; spec, in the Army, one conferring nominal 
rank on an officer, but giving no right to extra 
pay 1689. Also transf. andyf^. Also aitrib. 

z. The Duke de Chartres.. holds this Employment 
by a b. only 1721, Hence Bre*vetcy, b, ranlG (Diets.) 
Brevet (brewet), v. 1839. [f* prec.] To 
raise to a certain rank by brevet; also fig. 
Hence Bre'veted ppl. a. 

Brevi- (bre*vi-),comb. f. of L. brevis ‘short’. 
Breviped [L. pes, ped-'] a., having short feet 
(or legs) ; sb. [sc. bird"] ; -pen f L. pennd] sb., a 
short-winged bird; -pennate a., short-winged; 
-rostrate [L. rostrum'] a., having a short beak. 
Breviary (brPviari). 1547. [ad. L. brevi- 
ariuml\ i. A brief statement, epitome. ? Ohs. 
2. R. C. Ch. The book containing the ' Divine 
Office ’ for each day, which those who are in 
orders are bound to recite 16x1. Also fig. 
tBre^vlate, 1509. {yd.E.breviatus^ Ab- 
breviated; short --X656. 
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Breviate (brfviA;, sd, 1581. [f, prcc. adj. 
used subst.] i . A bnef statement ; a summary, 
compendium. Alsoy?^. fa. A brief missive ; 
a note -1748. ta* A lawyer’s brief -1734. 

1. A B. of all Luthers doctrine isEi, 3. As well- 
fee’d Lawyer on iiis B. Butlsk k. ii 612. 
tBre*viate, s?. 1526. [f. asprec.] L To ab- 
breviate -1637. 3» To abndge ; spec* to abstract 
for counsel's instruction -1679. Hence f Bre*- 
viature, an abbreviation. 

Brevier (briVia'i). 1598. [sl, OF. drcvier:— 
L, brcviarinm\ app. because used in printing 
breviaries. Cf. Canon^ etc. ’ The name of the U"pe 
in size between Bourgeois and Minion, as m 
Brevier Type. 

Breviloquence (brzvi-likwens). rare. 1656. 
[ad. L. hreviloqmnhaP\ Brevity of speech ; 
laconism. So Brevidoquent a. laconic. 
il Brevi manii. 1808. [L.] Law. Summarily. 
Bre'Vit, v. Now dial. 1600. [? f. Brevet 
sb., with the sense of ‘take by brevet’.] To 
forage: to beat about for game. 

Brevity (bre*viti). 1509. [prob. a. AF. 
brevete : — L. breviiatem,'] i. Shortness, esp. 
as used of time 1542. 2. The being short m 

speech or writing; terseness 1509. 3. Short- 

ness in other relations {rare and forced) 1597. 

a. Since Breuitie is the Soule of wit.. I will be : 
breefe HamZ. ii, ii go. 3;. 2 Heiu IV^ ii. ii. 135. 

Brew (hxu)f v. [Com. Tent : OE. br/ow- 
an, perh. f. OTeut. vb.-root *bru. Cf. Broth, 
etc.] 1. brans. Properly : To make (ale, etc.) 
by infusion, boiling, and fermentation. Also 
b. To convert (barley, malt, etc.) into a 
fermented liquor ME. Also absol. ta. To mix 
(liquors) -1641. 3. iransf. To make by mixing, 
as punch; or by infusion, as tea 1626. 4. To 

concoct, contrive, cause ME. 5. intr. To be 
in process of mixing, concocting, etc, ME. 

I. She brewes good Ale T-ujo Gent. in. i- 304. b. 0 
Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut Burns. 4. To b. bale 
ME., bitternesse Langl., some notable matter Gold- 
ing, a storm Falconer, plagues Southey. 

Comb.', b.-house, a brewery. 

Brew, sh. 1510. [f. the vb.] The action of 
brewing ; the beverage, etc. brewed. 

Brewage (brzz-Ms). 1542. [f. Brew v. + 
-age; prob. conn, in origin w. F. brewvage Be- 
verage.] I. A concocted beverage ; a decoc- 
tion ; something that has been brewed. Also fig. 
a. The process of brewing 1776. 3. A boiling 

{e.g. of salt) 1550. 

I. Malmsey, or some well spic’t bniage Milt. 

Brewer (brw*9j). ME. [f. as prec. -1- -er i.] 
I. One who brews ; spec* one whose trade is to 
make malt liquors, a. A concocter 1563. 

Brewery (br2z*9ri). 1658. [f. Brewer ; see 
“ERY. ] I. Aplace or establishment for brewing; 
formerly called a Brewhouse. ta. The pro- 
cess or trade of brewing -1796, 

Brewing (br^-iq), vbl. sb. 1467. [f. Brew 
v . + -ING ^.] I. The action, process, or occupa- 
tion described under Brew (various senses). 
fig. Concoction 1545, a. The quantity brewed 
at once 1626. 3. Naut. A collection of black 

clouds betokening a storm. Also atirib. 

1, Great bre\^^, small drinke 1562, I have an 
Ediniurgh artide in b, Alford. 

Brewis (brw*is). [ME. browes, hrouwysj etc. 
a. OF. broueiz, hromt * soup made with broth 
of meat’. Cf. Brose.] i. Broth (tff^z/.). a. 
Bread soaked in broth or dripping ME. 

x. Mountains of beef, and oceans of b. Scott, a. 
Drops o’ fat on Owdham breawis 1857. 

Brewster (briz’star). ME. [f. Brew v. + 
-STER ; cf. baxierf\ i. orig. A woman that 
brews, a. A brewer, N* Eng* and Sc* ME. 

B. Sessions^ sessions for the issue of licences to 
trade in alcoholic liquors. 

Brewsterite (br«*ster9it). 1843. [£ Sir 
David Brewster.^ A zeolitic mineral, belong- 
ing to the hydrous silicates, white in colour, 
and of uneven fracture. 

Br^, etc. ; see Brier, etc, 

Briareus (brsiiea-ri^s, br9i*ari«s). 1606. 
Proper name of a hundred-handed giant of Gr. 
mythology; often used connotatively. 

A gowtie B., many hands and no vse TV. 4 r Cr. i. ii. 
30. Hence Briarean (-Tan, -e^rian), of or relating 
to B. ; himdred-handed. Also quasi-rA 

Bribable, bribeable (brsi'babT). 1829. [f. 
Bribe v. + -able ; see also -ble.] A adj. Ca- 


pable of being bribed. B. sb. [sc. ferson.'\ 1867. 
Hence Bribahi*lity, bribe-, venality. 

Bribe (brsio), sh. ME. [? f. OF. bribe ‘ piece 
of bread esf. * a piece given to a beggar ’. 
For the sense-development cf. briber*] fi. A 
thing stolen; robbery; plunder -1509. a. ‘A 
reward given to pervert the judgment or comipt 
the conduct’ (J.) 1535. t3- {perh.) Rascally 

behaviour 1560. Also m comb., as b. -broker. 

z. His sonnes..tooke bribes, and peraerted iudge- 
ment i Sam. viiL 3. His rise hath been his giving 
of large bribes Pepye. 

Bribe (br^ib), v* ME. [Cf. the sb.] fi. 
trans. To take dishonestly ; to extort. Also 
^absol. a. To influence corruptly, by a con- 
sideration, the action of 1528. Also absol. 3. 
To purchase by bribery 1718. 4. fig* To gain 

over by some influence 1595. 

3. To b, a trustee, .is. .to suborn him to be guilty of 
a breach or an abuse of tri^t Bentham. He fawned, 
bullied, and bribed indefatigably Macaulay. 

Bri*beless,tz. 1608. [f. Bribe -f -less.] Free 
from bnbes; incorruptible. 

Briber (brsi-bsi). ME. [a. AF. hribour = 
OF. bribeor, later bribeur; see BRIBE j^.] tx. 
A strolling vagrant -1600. tb. Hence : Scoun- 
drel, wretch -1550. t2. A thief ; a taker of 

black-mail; an extortioner -1587. ts- An offi- 
cial who exacts or accepts bribes -1611. 4. 

One who offers or gives a bribe 1583. ts* A 
thing that bribes, Titnon III, v. 61. 

Bribery (brsrbsri). ME. OF . briheriel] 

ti. Theft, robbery -1567. ta. Extortion -1589. 

: 3. The exaction or t^ng of a bnbe {arch.) 
1549. 4, The offer or acceptance of bribes ; 

spec, the application of such means to gain votes 
at an dection 1570. 

I. He knew of bnbryes mo Than possible is to telle 
in yeres two Chaucer. Comb, b.-oath, an oath ad- 
mmistrable to a voter at a parliamentary election, 
declaring that he has not received a bribe for his vote. 

11 Bric-lt-brac (bri'kabrm’k). Also as one wd. 
1840. [F, ; see Littrd.] Old curiosities, knick- 
knacks, antiquanan odds and ends, such as 
furniture, plate, china, etc. Also atirib., and 
c^xrasi-adj. {joc*) 

Brick (brik), sb. 1416. [prob. a. F. briqtie, 
conn. w. Teut. brekan to break, in the sense 
(ult. ) of ‘ piece of baked clay ’. ] i . A substance 
formed of clay, kneaded, moulded, and hard- 
ened by baking with fire, or sun-dried ; used in 
building, a. A block of this substance, of a 
definite size and shape ; usually rectangular 
(f pi. brick) 1525. b. A similar block or slab of 
sand and lime, concrete, etc. 1875. 3* Any 

brick-shaped block, ah. of tea, of bread, etc. 

1827. 4.7?^. A good fellow 1840. 5, as 

adj. a. Of brick, b. Brick-shaped. 1440. 
a. Goe to, let vs make bricke, and burne them thorowly 
Gen. xi. 3. 4. Robert was no end of a b. {mod.). 

Phrases. Like bricks, like a. b.i vigorously, with 
good will. To drop a. b, : to commit an indiscretion 
[slang). 

Comb. : b.-boR, a box of wooden bricks for a child 
to build with; -brea.d, -loaf (see 3); -burner, one 
who attends to a b-kiln ; -nog, -noggingj^ a method 
of building in which a timber framework is filled in 
with brickwork; -press, a machine for consolidating 
the moulded clay; -setter, = Bricklayer; -tea, tea 
leaves pressed into the shape of a small b. ; -trimmer, 
an arch of brickwork for receiving the hearth of a fire, j 
place; -yard, a place where bricks are made. j 

Brick (brik), v. 1648. [f. the sb.] Mostly 
in comb, with advbs. i. To line, face, or pave 
with brick; to imitate brickwork on a plaster 
surface 1825. a. inir. To work with (load, 
make, etc.) bricks 1884, 

To b.ifp: to clpse up with brickwork. To b, over: 
to cover with brick. 

Brickbat (bri'kbset). 1563. [See Brickj^. 
and Bat A piece (prop, less than one half) 
of a brick; a typical missile. 

She sent a b. after him Foxe, 

Bridk-dust (bri*kd2?st). 1664. I* Powdered 
brick, a. A tint as of brick-dust 1807. Also 
aitrib. 

Brick-earth (bri*k|5*i])). 1667, Clay suit- 
able for making bricks; in Geol* an earth lying 
below the surface soil in the London basin, 
Bri*ck-field. 1801. A field in which bricks 
are made. 

Brick-kiln (bri*k-kil), 148X A kiln or fur- 
nace for burning bricks. 


Bricklayer (brrkl^ ai). 14S5. One who 

lays the bneks in building. 

Bricklayer's itch : a cutaneous disease produced on 
the hands of bricklayers through contact^ with lime. 
So Brixklaying, the craft of building with brick. 
Brickie '^bri*kT),^z. dial. 1460. [Doub- 
let of ME. bruchel, f* (ult.) OTeut. bfckan (OE. 
brecan) to break.] 1. Liable to break; bnttle. 
Also^f/. Hence -[Bri*ckleness. 
Brbckmaker. 1465. One whose trade is to 
make bricks. So Bri*ckmaking. 
fBri'Ckwall, sb. 1580. = Bricole sb. 2. 
'corrupted by pop. etym.] So tBri’ckwall v. 
to cause to rebound. 

Bri-ckwork, brick work. 1580. i. Build- 
ers’ work in brick, a. Bricklaying 1677. 3* pi* 

A place where bricks are made 1703. 
Bri*cky,flj. 1596. [f. Brick sb.] a. Made 
or built of brick, b. Full of or abounding in 
bricks, c. Brick-red, Hence Bri’ckiness. 

I Bricole (bri-kal, brikri’ufl). 1525. [a. F. 
late L. briccola. See Littrd.] i. An ancient 
military engine for throwing stones or bolts. 

a. In Tennis : The rebound of a ball from the 
wall of a tennis court, a side-stroke against the 
wall; also Jig. an indirect unexpected stroke or 
action. Similarly in Billiards. Cf, Brick- 
WALL. 1598. 3. Harness worn by men in draw- 
ing guns, where horses cannot be used. Hence 
tBrixole v* to cause to rebound. 

Brid, var. of Bird, Bred, Burd. 

Bridal (brai-dal), sb. {aj) [OE. hryd-ealo^ 
lit. ‘wedding-ale’. The form Bride-ale is 
still a historical term.] i. A wedding feast; a 
wedding. Now chiefly poet. a. Used attrib., 
after adjs. in -al, as 7iuptial, etc. 1^0, b. Also 
as adj. ; = Of or pertaining to a bride, worn by 
a bride ; bride-like 1748. 

I. The bridalis of Crist and of the Chirche Wyclif 
SongofiBol. a. The b. day Spenser, chamber Shaks., 
bed 1714. Hence Brrdsilty, wedding [rare). 
Bride (braid), sbJ- [Com. Teut. ; OE. btyd 
: — OTeut. *brildi-z, perh. 1 the vb.-root bru- 
‘ to cook, etc.* In (Sothic the only sense found 
is ‘ daughter-in-law *. Not known exc. in Teut. ] 
I. A woman about to be married or very recently 
married. Also fig. ta. A bridegroom -1398. 

t. Ripe to be a B. Kom. ^Jul. i. ii. ii. fig. I will 
shew thee the B., the Lambes wife Rev. xxi. g. 

In combination. Bride- had orig, the force of 
‘ bridal, wedding * ; the sense ‘ bride ’ is modern. Hence : 

b. -bed [arch .) ; f-belt, the zone worn by a virgin ; 
•bowl = Bride-cup; -c^e; -chamber, the room in 
which a wedding is celebrated; -couple, a new'ly- 
wedded pair; -door, the door of the Bridehouse; 
-knot, a wedding favour ; f-leader, = the later Bride- 
MAN ; t-mother, one who acts the part of mothei at 
a wedding ; -price, money paid for a bride ; f-squire 
= Brideman; -stake, a pole set up to dance round at 
a wedding ; -weed, a bride's dress or veil ; -wort, 
M eado w-s weet, 

i Bride (braid), ME. [a. F. , f. Teut. ; 
see Bridle.] ti. A bridle, rein. Plso fig. ME. 
only. a. The network which connects the pat- 
terns in lace; also, a bonnet-string 1869. 
fBride (braid), v* 1530* [f. Bride i-^.i] i. 
znlr. To act the bride. (Also with it.) -1652. a. 
trans. To wed -1658. 

Bride-ale, bridale (brardi/i 1). OE. [The 
analytical form of Bridal J An ale-drinking 
at a wedding, 

Bri*de-cup. arch. 1554. [f. bride- — wed- 
ding: see Bride sb.'^] a. A bowl handed 
round at a wedding, b. A spiced cup prepared 
at night for the bride-couple. Also fig. 
Bridegroom. (brardgr«m). [OE. brfidguma. 
f. brpd Bride ‘man’ (poetic); — OTeut. 
*gumon-, cogn. w, L. homin-. In 16th c. replaced 
by bridegrome, f. grome GROOM, ‘ lad ’ .] A man 
about to be, or just, married. Also 7^. 

He that hath the bryde is the brydegrome fiohn iii. 
fig* For me the Heavenly B. waits Tennyson. 

Bri'dehouse. Nowiffrt/. 1550. [f. as Bride- 
cup.] The house where a wedding is held. 
Bri*de-lace. "Flow Uist. 1575. [f. asprec.] 
I. A piece of lace used to bind up the sprigs 
of rosemary formerly worn at weddings -1663, 
a. pi. The striped ribbon-grass, or Lady’s 
Garters. 

f Bri'delope. OE. [perh. ad. ON. brlibhlaup,'] 
The oldest Teut. name for wedding : lit. ‘ the 
bridal run in conducting the firide to her new 
home. ? Only in OE. 
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Bri*deman. Sovi-dial. 1613. [las B ride- 
cup, or f. Bride 2.] tr. = Bridegroom 
2. Now = Bridesman. I Formerly called also 
hrtdeUaisr, because he led the bride to the 
bridegroom.) 1663. 

Bridesmaid (brsi-dzm^id). 1552. [orig. 
Iridemaid, f. bride- (see Bride sbd ) ; the ^ is 
19th c.] A young unmarried woman or girl 
attending the'bride at a wedding. 

Bridesman (brai-dzmsn). 1808. [Altered 
from the earlier Bride MAN, q.v.] = Best 

MAN, Groomsman. 

Bridewell (br3i*dw^l). 1552. {From Bride 
Well, i. e. {St) Bride's Well in London, near 
u hich stood a royal lodging, given by Edward 
VI for a hospital, and converted later into a 
house of correction.] A house of correction for 
prisoners; a gaol, prison. Alsoy^". zjidaitrib. 

Bridge (brid^),!-^ A [Com. Teat. : OEJrycg^ 
OTeub Hrugjd-, Northern dialects have 
bng from Scand.] i. A structure forming or 
carrying a road over a river, a ravine, etc., or af- 
fording passage between two points at a height 
above the ground. (For the different kinds, 
as chain-h., etc., see the first element of the 
compound. ) a. a. A gangway for boats, b. A 
landing-stage, jetty, or pier. Now dial. [The 
Norse senses.] ME. 3. *A narrow ridge of 
rock, sand, or shingle, across the bottom of a 
channel’ 1812. 4. Naut The raised narrow : 

deck extending from side to side of a steamer 
amidships 1843. 5. Phys. The upper bony 

part of the nose. Also the curved central part 
of a pair of spectacles, etc. 1450. 6. In a vio- 

lin, etc. : A thin upright piece of wood, over 
which the strings are stretched, and which 
transmits their vibrations to the body of the in- 
strument 1627. b. The ridge on a piano! 
sound-board, c. The transition from the first 
to the second subject in sonata form; called 
also h. passage. 7. In various specific and 
technical uses : esp. a. In a furnace or boiler ; 
A low vertical partition which retains the fuel 
in its place, and deflects the flame, etc. 1838. 
b. Electric b. ; a contrivance for measuring i 
electncal resistance x88r. i 

I. Phr. B. of boats : a roadway supported by boats , 
moored abreast across a body of water. A gold or 
silver 6 . : an easy and attractive way of escape. j 
Comb. ! b.-board, a board into which the ends of 
the steps of wooden stairs are fastened (Gwilt)} 
t‘bote, a tax for the repair of bridges; -deck (see 4) ; 
-bead, a fortification covering the end of a b. nearest 
the enemy = F. Hie de poni ; -islet, a portion of land 
which becomes insular at high water; -man = Bridge- 
master; •monty ^bridge-boie I -rail, a rail having 
the form of a reversed U ; -stone, a flag spanning a 
gutter, etc. ; -train, a company of Military Enj^ineers 
equipped with material and appliances for h.-biulding ; 
-tree, a splinter-bar ; also, the beam which supports 
the spindle of the runner in a grain mill ; -way, the 
way formed by a b. ; also, the water-way beneath it. 

Bridge, 1886. [Etym. unc.] A game 
resembling dummy whist, in which in each deal 
the dealer's partner is dummy, his hand being 
exposed and played by the dealer. 

Auction b., a variety in which the right to name 
trumps, etc. goes to the player who undertakes to 
make the highest score* Contract h., a form of this. 

Bridge (brid^), [OE. bryegian, f. irycg. 
Bridge sb,'] i. To make a bridge over; to 
span with a means of passage, b. To span as 
with a bridge 1872. Also Jig,. 3. To form (a 
way) by means of a bridge 1667. 

1. An arch of ice., bridging a fissure Kane, 2. 
Xerxes.. Over Hellespont Bridging way Milt. 

*j*Bridge, v.^ ME. [aphet f. abregge, a. F. 
abr£ger.'\ To abridge. Also dbsol. -1526. 
Brl*dg&-house. ME. A house connected 
with a bridge; spec, the house with its officers, 
etc., formerly connected with the care and re- 
pair pf London Bridge, 

Bri*dgemaster. 1502. An officer having 
control of a bridge ; formerly, in some boroughs, 
a member of the corporation; a bridgeman. 
Bridgetin (bri’dgetin). 1533. \i> St Bridget, 
in L. Brigidia.'] One of a religious order found- 
ed by St. Bridget in the 14th century. 
Bridgeward (bri’d^iwpid), sb* OE, i. 
The warden or wardship of a bridge. 3. The 
main ward of a key. 

fBri'dgewater. 1552. Awoollen doth form- 
erly made at Bridgewater -1607. 


Bridging ;bri'd3ig), sb. 1839. [f. 

Bridge v. ^ or sb.^ -r -ingi.] 1. The action of 
Bridge 2. Bndges viewed as work 1884. 
b. Carpentry. A bridging piece, [mod.). 

Comb. : ^b_,*fioor, a floor having bridging joists ; 
-joist, a joist of a flooring resting upon the binding- 
joists below, and supporting the boarding above; 
-piece, a piece placed between two opposite beams 
to prevent their nearer approach. I 

Bridle (brai'd’l), sb. [OE. hridel for earlier 
^brigdel, from root of bregd-an to pull (see 
Br A id) ; cf. hand~U, sadd-le. etc. ] i. The head- 
gear, consisting of a head-stall, bit, and rein, 
by which a horse, etc. is controlled and guided. 
Also Jig. 2. fig. A restraint, curb, check ME. 
3. =Branks I. 1623. 4. The gesture of bri- 

dling (see Bridle v. 3) 1748. 5. Anything re- 
sembling a bridle in form or use : esp. a. Naut. 
A moonng-cable or Tast* 1626. b. Fire-arms. 
The plate inside a gunlock, which holds the 
sear and tumbler in position 1844. 

"S-nfig. Giving the b. to a desperate man North. 2. 
A brydel of lawe..& also a brydell of the drede of 
God 1330. 

Comb. : b.-arm (cf. bridle-hand) ; -bridge (cf. bridle- 
\patK)% -cable, a cable attached to the middle of a 
ground cable; -gate, one leading into a b.-path; 

‘ -hand, the left hand, which holds the b. in riding ; 
-path, -road, -way, a path fit for the passage of a 
horse, but not of vehicles ; -port, a port in a ship’s 
bow through which bridles (see 5 a) may be run or 
chase-guns fired; -rein, a rein attached to the bit 
Bridle (bi9i*d’l), v. [OE. bridlian, f. as 
prec,] I. To put a bridle on (a horse) ; to fur- 
nish with a bridle ME. si.fig. To curb, check, 
hold in OE. 3. trans. and intr. To throw up 
the head and draw in the chin (as a horse does 
when reined in), expressing pride, vanity, or 
resentment. Now usu. To b. up. 1460. 

t. To^ be taught to saddle and b. 1833. 2. Rise . . 
And b, in thy headlong wave Milt. Comus 887. Forts 
..to b. Rochelle Hume. 3. Everybody bridled up at 
this remark Dickens. Hence Bri’dler, one who 
bridles ; fa bridle-maker, 

Bridoon (bridw*n), 1753. [a. F. bridan.~\ 
The snaffle and rein of a military bridle, which 
I acts with or independently of the bit. 

I Brief (brif), sb. [ME. brtf, a. OF. :~L. breve, 
adj. neut. Not found in (JE.] ti. A writing 
issued by official or legal authority ; a royal 
mandate ; a writ, a summons, (tr. L. breve in 
legal senses.) -1641. 3. A letter of the pope, 

less ample and solemn than a bull, and differ- 
ing from it in form. More fully called apostoli- 
cal ox papal b. 1460. 3. A letter patent issued 

by the sovereign as Head of the Church, licens- 
ing a collection in the churches throughout 
England for a specified object; a Church B, or 
King's Letter. Obs. in practice. 1588. t4. A 

letter, dispatch, note -1652. f$. An abridge- 

ment, epitome -1691. Also fg, t3, A list; an 
invoice, memorandum -1849. 7 * Law. A sum- 
mary of facts and points of law, drawn up for 
counsel in charge of a case 1631. t8. Mus. — 
Breve sb, 2. -1658. 

3. Briefes for a gathering towards the erecting of a 
colledge 1588. 6. Mids, K. v. i. 42. 7. 2 V» hold a b. ; 
to be retained as counsel for. To take ab.\ to accept 
the conduct of a case. Hence !Bfie*fless a. holding 
no briefs, unemployed. Brieffiessness. 

Brief (brff ). [ME. bref, a. OF. : — L. brevem.'] 
A. adj. I, Of short duration. 3. Concise ME. 
b. Curt in manner {rare). ScoTT. 3, Short, 
curtailed, limited in space. (Less usu^. ) 1668, 
Also 1 jig. IF4. Rife; as an epidemic disease 
[dial.) (Of obscure origin.) 1595. 

I. Out, out, breefe Candle Macb. v. v, 23. \To he 
b.y i.e. expeditious Tr. ^ Cr. rv. v. 237. a, Breefe 
Chronicles Haml. ii. ii, 548. To be b. ; to speak con- 
cisely, 3. fg. Cymb, v. v. 165. 

B. quasi-j 3 . a. Jn b. : in few words. With 
ellipsis of ‘ to speak * : To sum up. ME. tb. 
The b., used absol, like the short -1601. C. 
qaasi-adv. a. Shortly, quickly; in few words 
1557. b. In brief 1600, 

Hence Brie*fly adv. shortly, in few words ; fwith- 
in a short time. Briefness, fcelerity {Lear ii, i. 
20) ; brevity. 

fBrief, vJ i6oi. [L prec.] To shorten, a- 
bridge -1655. 

Brief (brff), 1837. [f. Brief sb., sense 
7.] I. To reduce to the form of a counsel's 
brief. 3. To put (instructions) into the form of 
a brief to a barrister. Also Jig. 1864. 3. To 

give a brief to (a barrister); to retain 1862. 
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Brier, briar (breiej, brai'si;. brere (brisi), 

sb. [OE. • of unkn. origin. The form brere 
represents the OE. and M E. u ord. The i6th c. 
var. brier is not accounted for; cf. ME. frere, 
frier, Friar. 1 i. Any pnckly, thorny bush or 
shrub; now usu. a wild rose bush. 2. Brier- 
bushes collectively ME. 3. A twig, or tthom 
of a bner ME. \-fig’ [pL) Vexations 1509 

1. Sweet is the Rose, but growes upon a brere 
Spenser. 

Comb.'. Sweet B., a species of wild Rose {R. rtih- 
ginosa) with fragrant leaves ; AustrianB., R. luieai 
Green H., Swilax roiundifolia% Sensitive B., the 
genus Schronkia. B.-rose, -tree, the Dog-rose, 
Hence Bri'ered, bri*ared ppi. a. entangled in or 
covered with briers. Also^^. Bri*ery, bri*ary a. 
full of or consisting of briers ; fig. vexing. 

Brier, briar (brsi’au), sb.- 1868. [orig. 
bniyer, a. F, bruyere heath, erron. identified \v, 
prec.] The VHiite Heath [Erica arborea), the 
root of which is used for making tobacco-pipes ; 
also a pipe of this wood. So B.*root, -wood. 
Brieve (brfv). 1609. [var. of Brief sb.l 
Sc. Law. A writ or precept issued from Chan- 
cery in the Sovereign's name, directing trial to 
be made of certain points specified. 

Brig (brig). 1720. [Abbrev. of Brigantine. 
Cf. cab, mob, etc.] a. = Brigantine, b. A 
vessel with tw'O masts square-rigged like a ship's 
fore- and main-masts, but carrjdng also on her 
I main-mast a lower fore-and-aft sail with a gaff 
and boom. (The changes in rig have accom- 
panied the shortened name only.) 1769. c. A 
hermaphrodite brig = Brigantine 3. Comb. 
b.-schooner, a hermaphrodite b. , or brigantine. 
Brig, north, f. Bridge, 

Brigade (brig^-d), sb. 1637. [a. F., ad. It. 
brigata, f. brigare, f. late L. briga, strife, con- 
tention. Milton accented bri'gad. ] ti - A crew 
of people -1650. 3. gen. A large division of 

troops 1649. 1^* -A subdivision of an army, 
formerly two regiments or squadrons; but now 
of variable composition. In the British Army, 
at present used only of the Horse and Field 
Artillery. 3. A band of persons more or less 
organized; e. g. a Jire-k, etc. 1806. 

2. a. Thither.. A numerous Brigad hasten’d Milt. 
P. L. I. 675. Ci^wAb.-major, a staff officer attached 
to a brigade, who assists the brigadier in command. 

Brigade (brig^’i-d), v. 1805. [f. prec.] i. 
trans. To form into a brigade or brigades. 2. 
loosely. To form (people) as if into a brigade ; 
to combine 1859. 

Brigadier (brigadi»*i). 1678. [ad. F., f. 
brigade ; see -ier.J i . B.-General : A military 
officer in command of a brigade ; the rank was 
abolished after the war of 1914-18, being super- 
seded by colonel-commandant, which was re- 
placed by b. in 1928. +3, B-wig: a full wig 

tied back in two curls -1818. 

BrigMd (bri’gand). [ME. a. OF., =s Pr. 
hregan irregular soldier; prob. ad. It. brigante, 
{. brigare; see Brigue v. and Brigade.] ti. 
A light-armed, irregular foot-soldier -1795. 2, 
One who lives by pillage and robbery : a ban- 
dit; esp, a member of one of the gangs infesting 
districts of Italy, Spain, Turkey, etc. ME. 
Also attrib. Hence Bri’gandisb a. Bri’gand- 
ishly adv. Bri*gandism. 

Brigandage (bri'gandedg). 1600. [a. F. , 
f. brigand; see prec.] i. 'The practice of bri- 
gands; highway-robbery, freebooting, pillage. 
2. Brigands collectively 1873. 

1. The b, of the Free Companies Scott. 
fBri'gander. ME. [?f. Brigand. Not in 
F,] I. == Brigandine I. -1611, 2. A soldier 
wearing a brigander 1525. 

Brigandine, brigantine (brrgandfn,-tzn). 
[Late ME., a. OF.; == armour for a Brigand 
(sense i).] Body armour composed of iron rings 
or plates, sewed upon, and covered with, canvas, 
linen, or leather; at first worn in two halves; 
loosely = * coat of mail, corslet ' 1456. Also 
attrib. 

Put on the brigandines Jer. xlvi. 4. Milt. Sams. 
1120.^ 

Brigantine! (brrgantm). 1525. [i6th c. 
hrigandyn, a. F. hrigandin (now irigantin), 
ad. It. brigantino, perh. * skirmishing vessel ' ; 
cf. Brigade and Brigand.] i, orig. A small 
vessel equipped both for sailing and rowing, 
employed for purposes of piracy, espionage, 

. landing, etc. Only ATzi/. 3. Applied (loosely) 

5 (fir, fern, eart}x)i. 


6 (Ger. K^ln). d (Fr. p^«). ii (Ger. Mwller). ii (Fr. dz^ne). v (c»rl). e (e») (th<!re). c{ei) (r«n). I" (Fr. fazre). 
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to Other similar vessels. Still poei. and rkd. 

3* A two-masted vessel, with a brig's 
foremast, square-rigged, and a schooner's mmn- 
mast, fore-and-aft-ngged 1695. 

Brigantine var. of Brigandine. 
Brigtit (brait). Comp, Brighter, -est. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. ieorkti — terhi'. — OTeut. 
^berhio-z : — a stem '^lerh : — Atsslh 
whence "L, ^agrare, A, aJJ, (The 
opposite to dull) i . Shining f emitung, redect- 
ing, or pervaded by much hght, b. Jbg, Lit up 
with happiness, gladness, or hope 1751. ta« 
Clear to the mind -1741, 3. Of persons : ‘ Re- 
splendent with charms ’ ( J.) ; fair (arck,) ME. 
4. Of vivid colour ME. 5. Of sounds : Qear, 
shrill ME. 6. Illustrious^ splendid. (L. clarus). 
OE. 7. Lively, bnliiant, \ivacious ; opp. to dull 
1605. 8. Quick-Witted, clever; keen. (Used 

chiefly of one's inferiors or children.) 1741. 

X. A b. starre Shaks., swerde ME., evening Pope, 
transparent dEther Steele. 3. Angels are b. still, 
though the brightest fell kStacb. iv. iii. 22. 4. The 

brightest Bay Dsyden. Strange b. birds Hemaks. 

6. The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind Pope, 

7. B. and louiall Shaks, B. thoughts O, W. Holoses. 

8. A h, specimen ! (Ironical) {mod A A b, look-out 
JL Dana. Hence Bri'ghtly adv, 

B. sb. Brightness, light, arch, [poet.) ME 
Dark with excessive b. Milt. P, L, hi, 3S0. 

Briglit (brait), adv. OE, [f. Bright a. -}- 
advb. , lost c 1400.] i . = Brightly. 3, Comb,, 
as b.-burning, etc, 1588. 

■fBright, V. [OE. beorhtian^ f. heorhi bright] 

I. intr. To shine bright - 2 vIE. 3. trans^ To 
make bright --1686. 

Brigllten (brai’t’n), v* [ME. hrightn-en = 
OE. beorhinian. Later perh. new-formed on 
bright'] I. brans. To make bright 1583. Also 
jig. a. inir. To become bright; to shine ME. 
Also Jig. (see Bright a.). 

I. To b. up the skies Dryden. Joy Bright’ns his 
crest Milt. P. L. ix. 634, au 'The boy's eyes . . 
Brighten’d Byron. 

Brightness (brai-tnes). [OE. heorhtms^ 
brehinis.'] The quality of being bright (see 
Bright a.). 

Bright's Disease, [f. (1827).] 

Med, * A generic term including severM forms 
of acute and chronic disease of the kidney usu- 
ally associated with albumen in the urine’; 
granular degeneration of the kidneys. 
Bri'ghtsome, 12. arch. 1558. {Ci. gladsome 
etc.] Partaking of brightness, bright-looking. 
(Vaguer than bright) 

^Bri*goilS> a. ME. [a. AF. ^brigous = OF. 
bngeus, cf. Brigue.] Of or pertaining to strife; 
contentious -1519. var. tBri*gose. 

{1 Brigue (brtg), sb. ME. [a. F. = med.L. 
bmga. Of unkn. origin. See Brigand, etc.] 
ti. Strife, contention -1678. Ijs* Intrigue, fac- 
tion.^ [Frommod.F.] C>^r.{exc. casually). 1701. 
•[Brigiie (brfg), ^7, ME. [f, prec., or a. F. 
briguer. But with sense i cf. Brike.] ti* 
To ensnare, beguile. ME, only. s. intr. To 
intrigue; to canvass -1808. 
tBnke. ME. only. [a. ONF. hriqtu, var. of 
hricJu, hrice, trap.] A trap, a snare ; a ddlemma. 

Brill (bril), 1481. [Origin and form {brills 
frill, OTp^l) unkn.] A flat-fish (Rhombus -vul- 
garis), allied to the ’Turbot ; 

H Brillaiite (bnllarntf), a. [It. J Mus. Gay, : 
showy ,^and sparkling in style. I 

Brilliaiice(bri-lyans), 1755. [f. Brilliant, j 
Not in Fr,] Intense or sparkling brightness, | 
radiance, or splendour. Also Jig. 

The k of a lamp Howells, B. of mind H. Rogers. 
Brilliancy (biidyansi). 1747. [See prec,] 
The quality of being brilliant; shining quality. 

She is full of b. Miss Mitford, The comparative 
b. of two colours {mod.). 

Brilliant (bri-lyant), a. (sb.) 1681. [a. F. 
hrillant, f. brillerio shine, f. L. typeHerillare, 
f. late L. berillus, L. beryllus Beryl, ] Brightly 
shining, glittering, sparkling, lustrous. Also 
Jig. of qualities, actions, and persons. j 

Jig. A man of solid though not b. parts Macaulay. 
A b. circle of noblemen and gentlemen Macaulay. 
Hence Bri*lliant-ly adv., oness* 
tB. as sb. = Brilliancy -1694. | 

Bii'lliant, sb. 1690. [a. F, hrillant adj, used 
subst,] I. A diamond of the finest cut and 
brilliancy. Also attrib. and in comb. \ 


(The bnliiant differs from the rose in having hori- 
zontal faces cn its upper and under sides, called the ' 
table and the cc.let respectively, which are surrounded i 
and mnited by facets. The French briCiant consists j 
of two truncated pyramids placed base to base.) I 
+3. A kind of siUen fabric 1719. 3. A firew ork 

1875. 4. The smallest t\.q)e used in Eng. print- 

ing, being a sise less than ‘ diamond (Cf. 
pearl, ruby, etc.) 

Bri-liiant, z?. rare‘s. 17^. [f. BRILLIANT^.] 
To cut as a briUiani. 

tBriin, sbA [OE. brim surf, (poet.') the sea ; 
see Brim t/.^] The sea ; also ‘ flood water 
-1596. 

Brim (brim), sb.^ [ME, brimme, of unkn. 
etym.] ti. orig. The border, margin, edge, or 
brink,"as of the sea or of any piece of water 
-1597 ; also, of other things (arch, or dial.) 
1525. Also "fjg, 3. Now esp. The edge, mar- 
gin, or lip of a cup, bowl, basin, or the like 
1562. 3. The upper edge or surface of water 

[arch, or poet.) 1 552. 4. The marginal rim of 

a hat 1592. 

1. Let thy love hang at thy hearts bottome, not at 

the tongues brimme Lyly. z. A molten Sea of ten 
cubites, from b. to b. 2 Ckron. iv. 2. 3. The feet of 

the Priestes,.were dipped in the brimme of the water 
JosA iii 15. Hence brimful (prop, pro- 

aounced (bii‘m)fu’ll); erron, (bri'mfui), after ntindjul, 
etc.), full to the brim; on the point of overflowinf 
Briinftilly adv. {rare), Bri’mless a. 

Brim (brim), ME. [f. OE. bremfnmt to 
roar, rage, f. OTeut, brem-,cogn. w. L.fremereP] 

1. intr. Of swine; To be in heat, rut, copulate. 

2. trans. Said of a boar 1552. 

Brim (brim), 1611. [f. Brim r3.2] i. 
To fill to the brim. Also absol. Also Jig. and 
transf. 2. inir. To be or become brim-fuU 
1818. t3. To provide with a brim 1623. 

1- Arrange the board and b. the glass Tennyson. 
[}Brimt)Orioii, -um. 1653. [Fr. ; formerly 
bre-, briborion', a peiv'crsion of breviarium 
(Littr6).] A thing without use or value; trash, 
nonsense. 

Brimmed (brimd, bri'med), ppl. a. 1606, 
[f. Brim v.^ and r^,*] i. Filled to the brim; 
brim-full 1624. 3. Having a brim, as a hat, 

etc. Chiefly in comb., as broad-h., etc. 1606. 
Brimmer (bri-moi), sb. 1652. [f. Brim 
+ -ER ^.] I. That which fills to the brim. 3. A 
brimming goblet 1663. +3. A hat with a brim 
-1670. 

2. Boy ! Fill a B., Nay fuller yet Cowley. 
Bri'inmmg, ppl. a. 1667. [f. Brim + 

-ING ^.] I. That rises to the brim of its vessel, 
basin, or bed. Also Jg. a. Of a vessel : Full 
to overflowing 1697. Also advb. 

I. The b. stream Milt. 2. A b. pail Dryden, 
Hence Bri'mmingly adv, 

Brimse. Now dial. 1579. [prob. ad. ON. 
brims, f. brem-to roar. ] A gadfly ; = Breeze sbl 
Brimstone (briunstan). ME. [app. f. bern- 
or brinn-, stems of bernen, brinnen to Burn + 
Stone.] j. Formerly the common vernacular 
name for Sulphur. Now used chiefly when 
referring to its inflammable character, and to 
the use in Gen. xix. 24 and Rev. xix. 20. Also 
Jig. 3. A virago, spitfire. Cf. Brim sb,^ 1751, 

3. B, Butterjly : a butterfly with wings of a sul- 
phur colour, Gonepferyx Rhamni 1827. 

Coni. : b. match, one having its end dipped in b.; 
b. moth, one of sulphur colour, Rnmia craisegaia ,* 
b.-wort. Sulphur-wort, Peucedanum falnstre (and 
officinale). Hence Bri’mstony a. 

Brinded (bii’nded), a. arch. ME. [?f. 
^brend-en : — brand ‘ burning, brand '.] Of a 
tawny or brownish colour, marked with bars of 
a different hue; streaked, spotted; brindled. 
The b. Cat Shaks., lioness Shelley, 

Brindle (bri-ndl). 1676. [Deduced from 
brindled. ] A. adj. = Brinded, Brindled. B. 
sb. a. Brindled colour, b- A brindled dog. 
Brindled (brimdTd), a. 1678. [var. of 
Brinded, perh. after kindled, etc. ] ' Streaked, 
tabby, marked with streaks ' ( J.). 

Brine (brain), 3 . [OK. bryne^ brine. His- 
tory unkn,] I. Water saturated, or strongly 
impregnated, with salt; saltwater. 3. The water 
of the sea ; the sea. (Usu. poet) 1598. 3. « 

Briiw tears (poet) 1592. 

a. On the level b. Sleek Panope with all her sisters 
playi^ Milt. Lycidas. 3, I should be well seasoned, 
for mine eyes lye in b. Dekker. 


Co 7 ni. : b.-gauge, a saiinometer; -pan, a shallow 
iron vessel in which b. is evaporated ; -pump, a pump 
used to remove b. from a steamer’s boilers ; -seeth, a 
salt boilery; -shrimp, -worm, Caticer Salinus 
(Linn.), a- small snrimp or worm which peoples reser- 
voirs of b.; -smeller, one who prospects for beds of 
salt; -valve, a valve in a boiler which is opened to 
allow the escape of b. 

Brine ^bram), v. 1552. [f. Brine sb.'] To 
treat with brine. 

To b. Fields 1677, wheat 1722, hides 18S3. 

Bring '.brig), v. Pa. t. and pple. brougllt 
(brgt). [Com. Teut. : OE. bringan, brpigean 
(pa. t. irdhte, pple. brdht).] i. To cause to 
come along with oneself; to fetch. In sense the 
causal of come. a. To escort (a person) on his 
way. Now dial. 1450. To cause one to 

have; to procure 1450. t4. To deduce, infer 

■"I7I3- 5* To prefer or lay (a charge, etc. ) ; to set 
on foot (an action at law) ; to adduce (a statement, 
etc.) OE. 6. ta. ^ Bring forth -i 795 ' h. = 
Bring in 1535. T*Jlg- To cause to come from, 
into, out of, to, etc., or to be or do something; 
to cause to become (see quots.) ME. 8. To 
cause to come (to a certain course of action, 
etc.); to induce, persuade 1611. 9. Naut. To 

cause to come or go into a certain position or 
direction, as to the -wind (see Wind). 

1. To b. Trophies home Dryden, ships to land 1563. 
What brings him here {mod ). Phr. To b. an answer, 
zvord, tidings. 2. Gen. xviii. 16. 3. Jig. Those lines 
..brought tears into the Duchess’s eyes Thackeray. 
The loss that brought us pain Tennyson. S- To b. an 
action Blackstone. To b. hotne : see Home. 6. b. 
So much money as [a thing] will b. Butler Hud. ii. i. 
466. 7. To b. into hatred Hooker, into difficulties 

Butler, in question 1818 ; to b. [a man] to himself 
(=to his senses) Chaucer. So to b. to an end, head, 
issue, to hearings, to nought, shame, to remembrance, 
to bed (see Bed); to b. to bear, boil, to pass. 

Combined with adverbs. B, about, a. To cause 
to happen, effect, b. To turn round ; Jig. to convert, 
c. = bring round. B. down. a. To cause to fall to 
the ground ; to kill or wound (a flying bird, etc.), b. 
To cause (punishments, etc.) to alight on, upon. C.J^, 
To humble, d. To lower (price) ; to simplify, e. 'To 
continue (information, etc.) to a later date (cf. Bring 
up), f. To bring down the house, etc. ; to evoke 
applause which suggests the downfall of the building. 
B. forth, a. To give birth to, bear, yield. fb. 'To 
utter ; advance Isa. xH. 21. fc. 'To bring to public 
view. Macb. iii. iv. 125. B. forward. Book.keef. 
ing. To carry on a sum from the bottom of one folio 
to the top of another. B. in. a. To introduce (cus- 
toms, etc.). b. To bring (money) into the purse or 
pocket, c* To introduce (a bill, etc.), d. 'To intro- 
duce (into consideration) ; to adduce, e. Of a jury : 
colloq. to find (guilty, etc ). B. oflf. a. To bring away 
from ; esp, by boat from a ship, wreck, the shore 1656. 

b. To rescue, acquit {arch.). B. on. fa. To conduct ; 
to advance the growth of. b. To cause (illness, etc.), 

c. To introduce (a subject, etc.), d. techn. To join, 
weld together. B. out. a. To utter, b. To bring 
into prominence ; to develop. c. To introduce (a 
young lady, a company, a loan, etc ). d. To produce 
(a play, etc.) ; to publish (a book). B. over. To cause 
to come to one’s own side or party. B. round. To 
restore from a fainting-fit or an attack of illness. B, 
through, spec. To treat successfully through the 
stages of an illness. B. to. a. Naut To tie, bend. 

b. To cause to come to a standstill. Also inir. (for 
rejl. or absol.). fc- To cause to acquiesce, d. To 
restore to consciousness or to health. B. under. To 
subdue. B. up. a. To raise, rear, build up ; to raise 
to a point or amount, etc, D. To rear ; to educate. 

c. To bring before a tribunal or for examination, d. 
Naut To bring to anchor, or to a standstill. Also 
inir., whence * to stop, pull up e. To bring under 
notice or consideration {esp. a by-gone matter), f. To 
vomit {colloq.). g. B. up the rear{arrear)'. see Rear. 

Bringer (bri-gsi). ME. [f. prec. + -er i.] 
One who or that which brings (see Bring v,). 
The first b. of vnwelcome newes 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 100. 

Brinish (braimij), 1580. [f. Brine + 
-iSHk] I. Of the nature of brine; saltish; of 
or pertaining to the sea 1588. a. Jig. Bitter 1580. 
Brinjal, -jaul (brimd^pl). i6ir. [Anglo- 
Ind. ad, Pg. bringella, ad. (ult.) Skr. vatin- 
gana. See N.E.D.J The fruit of the Egg-plant 
(Solanum Melongena). 

llBrinjarry (brindga-ri), Anglo-Ind. 1793. 
[corruption of Urdu banjard, deriv. of vanij 
trade.] A travelling grain and salt merchant of 
the Deccan. 

Brink (brigk). [ME. brink (brenk), cogn. 
w. ON. brekka (: — brinM) 'slope, hill-side, 
hill', NotinOE.] i. The edge, margin, or 
border of a steep place, e.g. a precipice, chasm, 
grave. (The specific current sense.) 3^ The 
edge of the land bordenng a piece of water : for- 
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luerly = ‘ bank, shore, brim ' ; no^v esp. when this 
is steep ME. 3- — Brim 4. Now dial. ME. 

4. gen. A margin, border, edge {arch.) ME. 5. 
fig. The very verge of some state, time, event, 
or action (see quots.) ME. 

2. A r>’ali cite vpon the brinke of tvtede Caxton. 

5. The b. of eternity Barrow, of destruction Dr Foe, 
ruin Swift, absurdity Johnson. 

Briny (brorni), 1608. [f. Brine sd. t 
-Y hi Of or pertaining to brine or to the sea; 
saturated with salt. 

The b. Flood 1697. B. marshes 1799. 

Briny, 1602. [OE. b?yne, and 

Burning sd. 3.] Phosphorescent, ? phospho- 
rescence. 

II Brio (brz'-t?). 1855. [It.] Liveliness, go. 
Brionine, Briony, vars. of Bryonin(e), 
Bryony. 

jj Briquette, briquet (brike*t, bri-ket) . 1883. 
[Fr. hriquette, dim. of brique.'\ i. A block of 
artificii stone, a. A brick-shaped block of ar- 
tificial coal 1884. 

Brisk (brisk), a, 1592. [? Welsh hrysg., or 
F. brusque.] i. Sharp or smart in regard to 
movement (in a praiseworthy sense), a. In al- 
lied senses, chiefly imfavourable, and mostly 
obs. (See quots.) 1601. t3* Spruce -1603. 

4. Of liquors: Effervescent. Of the air; Fresh, 
keen 1597. 

I. Young b. fellows Be Foe. A b.c^nonade 1855, 
traffic 1833, gale 1759, fire 1837. 2. Briske and giddy- 
paced times Twel. iV. ii. iv. 6. A b. ( =‘ sharp ’) letter 
1700. Hence Bri’skishtf. Bri‘skly<*^5y, BrPsk- 
ness. tBri'sky a. Mids. iV. iii. I 97, 

Brisk (brisk), 1592- [f- prec.] I. To 
make brisk. Now with up. 1628. Alsoz^fr. (for 
rejl.) ta. trans. To smarten up -1710. Also 
intr. (for refl] 

1. I like a cup to briske the spirits Feltham. To i. 
np (intr.) : to come up briskly. To b. about (intr.) : 
to move about briskly. 

Brisket (bri-sket). 1450. [Cf. OF. bruschet, 
hriscket .1 The breast of an animal,^ the part 
covering the breast-bone, esp. as a joint. 
Brisling (bri’slii]). 1902. A small Norw. 
fish of the herring family resembling a sardine. 
Bristle (bri*sT), sb. [ME. hrusteli — OE. 
byrst\ see Birse.] i. prop. One of the stiff 
hairs that grow on the back of the hog and 
wild boar. a. gen.. Any short, stiff, pointed or 
prickly hair ME. 3. In plants : A seta 1731. 

Comb.x b.-fern, Trichoma 7 tes radicans% -grass, 
the genus Setariai -moss, the genus Orihotrichum. 

Bristle (bri*s’l), vX 1480. [f. prec. sb. See 
Brustle V.] I. inir. i. Of hair, quills, etc. : 
To be, become, or stand, stiff and bristly. 2. 
Of animals : To raise the bristles, as a sign of ! 
anger or excitement, b. Of persons : To show I 
fight. Also with up. 1549. 3* To be or become j 
bristly. Also fig. 1606, 
a. Don’t b. up like a hedgehog 1861. ^ 3, France., 
bristles with bayonets 1837. To b, with difficulties 
(mod.). 

n. trans. i. To erect stiffiy (hair, etc.) like 
bristles ; chiefly in anger. Also with up. 1595. 
Also fig. a. To furnish with bristles 1678. 

t. Now . . Doth dogged warre b. bis angry crest 
yohn IV. iii. 149. 

Bri'Stle, 2^.2 Nowtf/fl/. 1483. [?] To make 
or become crisp with heat. 

Bristletail (bri-s’tol). 1706. A wingless 
insect [Machilis maritima) having bristly cau- 
dal appendages. 

Bristly (bri-sli), a. 1591. [f. Bristle sh.+ 
-Y K] I. Set with bristles or short stiff hairs ; 
setose. Also fig. a. Of the nature of or like 
bristles 1592. Hence Bri‘stliness. 

Bristol (bri-stol). [i. A city of England 
upon the Lower Avon, giving its name to vari- 
ous products.] a. Short for ‘ Bristol-stone ’ ; 
see 3. 1618, 3. attrib.t as B.-board, a kind of 

paste-board with a smooth surface; »brick, a 
brick of siliceous material, used for cleaning 
cutlery; -diamond, -gem, -stone, transparent 
rock-crystal found in the Clifton limestone near 
Bristol; also attrib.\ -fashion (Naut,)t in good 
order; B. milk, rich sherry. 

Brisure (brfziiT, bri-^iui). 1623. [a. F.] i. 
Her. A difference. a. Fortif. A break in the 
general direction of a rampart or parapet 1706. 
]Mt, Britt (brit), i6oa. Local name 


of the young of the Herring and Sprat ; also 
the spawn of these. Also iransf. 

Brit, Brett, sb.^ [OE. Bret (pi. Breitas) a 
Briton, pointing to an OCelt. stem ^Britt-os. 
Hence Bretiisc, Bryttisc, British.] A. A Bri- 
ton : the ordinary name in the OE. Chronicle ; 
now Nisi. B. adj. British. 

Brita in (bri’t’n), sb. [ME. Breiayne, -ey^, 
a. OF. Bretaigne : — L. Brittanma or Brittdnia. 
The OE. name was Breoion, Bryien, Breien ; 
also Breoton-londf etc.] The proper name of 
the whole island containing England, Wales, 
and Scotland, with their dependencies ; more 
fully called Great Britain ; now also used for the 
British empire as a whole. 

Britain., after the OE. period, was for long used 
only as a historical term; but in 1604 James I was 
proclaimed ‘ King of Great Britain ’ ; and this name 
was adopted for the United Kingdom at the Union in 
1707. North B. for Scotland is still occ, in (postal) 
use. Greater B. = ‘ Great B. and the colonies ’ dates 
from 1868. 

; t2. The duchy of Brittany or Bretagne in 
France; also called Little Britain -1622. 

' yBritSLin, a. and sb. 1547. [ad. L. Brzt(t)an' 
nus, Brittdmes. Cf. Gr. Bperravoi ; see next.] 

A. sb. 1. An ancient Briton -1702. 2. A Breton 

-1618. B. adj. I. Ancient British --1641. 2. 

British, in the mod. sense, B. Crown, a gold 
coin struck by J ames I, orig. = 5^., subseq. 55. M. 
3. Breton 1645, vars. tBri'tainer, Bri'taner. 

Britannia (britaemia). OE. [L., anciently 
Brittannia, Brittdnia, f. Brittanni or Brittdni 
= Gr. Bperravoi, perh. adopted from the Greeks 
of Massilia.] The I^tin name of Britain ; a 
name for Britain personified as a female ; the 
figure on coins, etc., emblematic of Britain. 
Also attrib. 

Comb. B.-metal, aii alloy of tin and regulus of 
antimony, resembling silver. 

Britannic (britaemik), a. 1641. [ad. L. 
Britann icusj] Of Britain, British. U sed in His 
or Her B. Majesty. Hence Brita’nnically adv. 
in British fashion; in reference to Great Britain. 
tBrita*nnic, sb. 1567. [a. L. britannica 
[herba].] Herb. The Water-dock 
la^thum) -1601. 

fBri*tany. 1579. [ad. L. Britannia.] I. 
Britain, Great Britain -1662. 2. The French 

province of Bretagne : * little Britany com- 
monly spelt Brittany. 

Brite, z/. Now^fzh:/. 1669. \Qi.<y^.brj6ta, 
corresp, to OE. brio tan.] intr. Of grain, etc.: 
To become over-ripe and shatter. 

Briticism (bri-tisiz’m). 1883. [f. a possible 
Britic, after Gallicism, etc.] A phrase or idiom 
characteristic of the English of Great Britain, 
vars. Bii'tishism, Bri*tticism. 

Britistl (bri-tij), a. {sb^ [OE. Brettisc, etc., 
f. Brei‘, see Brit.J i. Of or pertaining to the 
ancient Britons, tb. Welsh 1662. 2, Of or 

belonging to Great Britain or its inhabitants; 
see Britain. Now chiefly used in political or 
imperial connexion. ME. t3. Breton 1602. 4. 
ellipt. as sb.pl. British people, soldiers, etc. 1641. 
I. A road acknowledged to be K 1870. 2. A stony 

B. stare Tennyson. Comb,'. B. crown, a gold coin 
of the reign of Charles I; B. Empire (see Empire sb, 
5) 1604 ; B. gnm, a commercial name of dextrin. 

Britishier (bri'tifor). 1829. [f. British -t- 
-ER; ed. foreign-er^ A British subject (as dist. 
from an American citizen). (App. of U, S. ori- 
gin, but disclaimed by U. S. writers.) 

Briton (bri*t’n, -on), sb. (a.) [ME. Breton, 
a. F. : — L. Briiidnem, nom, Briito. The mod, 
Briton is assimilated to the erron. L. form Brito, 
pi. Britones, found in MSS. The OE. name 
was Brettas, B?yttas; see Brit.] A. sb. A na- 
tive of Britain : a. One of the ancient Britons, 
tb. A Welshman, c. Since the Union : A na- 
tive of Great Britain, or of the British empire. 
North B. : a Scotchman. 2. A Breton, var. 
tBritoner. 

1. Britons, hold your own Tennyson, Hence 
Bri’toness (rare). 

fB. adj. == British -1605. 

Brittle (bri’f 1 ), a. [ME. britul, britil, breiil 
:— OE. Hrytel, f. (ult.) OTeut. brut-, ^breutan, 
OE,3r/<3/<z7^ to break. Cf. Brickle .1 Liable to 
break ; fragile ; tfriable ME. tb. Perishable, 
mortal -1777. Alsoyf^. 

1. The ice being b., cracks and snaps Huxley, fi^. 


A second Eve .. As beauteous, not as b. as the first 
Drvden. Comb. b,-star, a name for species of star- 
fish of the genus Ophiocoma. He.ice Brfttlely adv. 
rare. lObs. Bri*ttleness. 

Britzka, britzska (bri*tska, Pol. bri-tjka). 
1832. [a. Polish bryczka {cz — il), dim. of bryha 
goods-wagon.] An open carnage with calash 
top, and space for reclining w hen used for a 
journey, vars. Britschka, britzsciika, britska. 
Broach (br<?atj), sb. [ME. broche, a. F. 
late L. ^brocca spike, akin to brocchns adj. in 
brocchi dentes projecting teeth. The same wd. 
as Brooch.] i. Any pointed rod of wood or 
iron. Still dial. 2. esp. A spit ME. ts* ? A 
taper : occas. explained as a spike on which 
to stick a candle -1504. 4. A piece of tough 

pliant wood, pointed at each end, used by 
thatchers ^lE. 5. A church spire; now, a spire 
which does not rise from within parapets 1501. 

6. Venery. * A start of the head of a young stag ‘ 

I57S- 7* A general name for tapered boring- 

bits for enlarging or smoothing holes, some- 
times used for burnishing, as in watchmaking ; 
a similar tool used in dentistry ; an instrument 
for broaching casks. Also, the pin in a lock 
which enters the barrel of the key. 1753. 8. A 

narrow pointed chisel used by masons. 9. (f. 
the vb.) A perforation 1519. 

Phr. \A b., on b. : with a perforation or tap ; esp. 
to set a (on) b. : to tap and set running ; also fis. 
(Now Abroach.) 

BroacbL, a. rare. 1721. [sb. used attrib.] 
Like a broach or spit; in A broach-shaped. 
Broacb. (br^atf), ME. [f. Broach sb. : 
cf, F. hrocher, Cf. BROKER.] ti. trans. To 
I pierce, thrust through -1631 . t2 . spec. To spur 
-1530. Also \absol. ts. To spit (meat) for 
I roasting --1623, ^'h.gen.To spit -1704. 4. To 
pierce, as a cask, etc., so as to draw the liquor; 
to tap ME. Also iransf. and fig. 5. To give 
publicity to; to give out; to begin conversation 
or discussion about, introduce. (The chief 
current sense.) 1579. 6. techn. To chisel stone 
with a Broach (sense 8) 1544. 

3. b. Bringing Rebellion broached on his sword 
Shaks. 4. We broached a vessel of ale Pepvs. Blood 
was ready to be broach’d Butler Hvd. i. ii. 489. S* 
To broch a newe and straunge doctrine Tomson. 
Broacli (brJutJ), 1705. [perh. a use of 
Broach in sense of ‘ turn '.] Naui, i. intr, 

in To b. to (said of the ship) : to veer suddenly 
so as to turn the side to windward, or to meet 
the sea. 2. trans. To cause (the ship) to veer 
to windward 1762. 

Broaclier(br^u'tj9j). 1587. [f. Broach z'.-h 
-ERi] I. One who Broaches. ta.Aspit-1725. 

I, A b. of more newes then hogsheads Earle. 2. On 
five sharp broachers rank’d the roast they turn’d 
: Dryden. 

I Broad (brpd ), a. (sb.) [Com. Tent. : OE. brad 
:_-.OTeut. Hraido-z; see Breadth, Beede.] 

; r. Extended in the direction measured from side 
to side ; wide. 0 pp. to narrow, tb. B. gold, 
money; see Broad-piece. 2. Less definitely : 

, Of great extent, wide, ample, spacious OE. 3. 

I Wide open; fully expanded OE. ‘b.esp. Of day, 

' daylight, etc. ME, 4. Plain, obvious ; emphatic, 
explicit ME. b. Most apparent; main. (Opp. 
to ' minute’.) i860. 5. Of language (or the 

speaker) : a. Plainspoken (often in a bad sense) ; 
unreserved 1588, tb. Vulgar -1589. c. Loose, 
indecent 1580. 6. Of pronunciation : Perhaps 

orig. : With wider or lower vowel-sounds ; but 
commonly used of any strongly-marked dialectal 
or vulgar pronunciation, e.g. ‘B. Yorkshire', 

‘ B. Cockney*. B. Scotch : the Lowland Scotch. 

7, Unrestrained 1602. t8. Widely diffused 

Macb, III. iv. 23, 9. Having a wide range; in- 
clusive, general 1871. 10. Characterized by 

breadth of opinion or sentiment ; catholic, toler- 
ant. (Cf. Broad Church.) 1832. ii. Art. 
Characterized by artistic breadth. Cf , Bre adth 
5. 1862. 

X. The braid, .way of deadly syn 1552, 2. The hole 
brode worlde 1536. In ample space under the broadest 
shade Milt. 3. The worldes LeyeDEKKER. B. day 
light 1579, sunshine Locke, noon-day Shelley. 4. A 
b. hint Bentley. b« The b. facts i860, outlines 
Huxley. 5. c. Without any b. speeches or uncomly 
j ests N ORTH, 7. Prankes . . too b. to beare with H anil. 
HI. iv. 2. B. mirth Jowett. 

Phrase. Hs as b. as it’s long (or as long as it s 0 .) : 
it comes to the same thing either way. Hence 
Broa'disb a. Broa'dness, breadth; coarseness. 
Broa'dway, -ways, -wise adv. laterally. 


o (Ger. K^ln). d (Fr. ptf«). ii (Ger. Miller), u (Fr, d«ne). » (cuil). e (e#) (th«e). e (H) (scm). i (Fr. iaiit). s (ffr, fon, ^artb). 
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B. 'mostly eZiot.j ti. Breadth; only in 

zn, cn, i\ a trsJe; now replaced by Aepoao 
iidz. "I456. a. The broad parr (of rhe bach, 
etc,) 1741. ts* -BEOAr>-PinCE -1763- 4.1a 

East An^Ita, a piece of fees’: water formed by the 
broadening out of a river 1787. 

C. adv. jn OE. a distinct word nrdJe, "ME. 

it In a broad way; widely, fa’dy; far 
OE. a. Outspokenly, unreservedly ME. 3. 
Witb a broad pronunc.ation 2532. ^ 

I. B. azvazke, B. /adyawatce, it.fToiaug'h 

i.z to laugh witbovt restraint, grossly. 

Comb. : b. beaa -bee BEAuNyJ ; •bill,ai:a:necfb.rj:^ 
having broad b 1*5, ssp. the Soove. er ana SpoonodI ; 
-blown fnd-blowa ; -eyed a, haying large eyes, 
with eyes wide open; -glass, window-- glass; -leaf 
C5j/.),a tree {Termzn.A2ia found in Jamaica; , 

-seed {Botu the genus 2 J 2 nspsrmum. 

Broad-arrow, -head ; see Arrow. 

Broa*d-axe. ME. An axe witb a broad head, 
used for hewing timber (C/. 5 .), formerly in war, 

Broa'd-brim. coUoq, 1797. a. A hat with 
a broad brim, b, A Quaker, as one who wears 
such a hat. Broa*d-biimmed a. 16S8. 

Broadcast (br^mkast). 1767. [f. Broad 
adv. and Castj^^. pple.'\ A. adj. Of seed, etc. ; 
Scattered over the whole surface. Of sowing ; 
Performed by this method. Also jig, B. adv. 
Only in To saw, scatter^ thrma, etc. d. {lit. and 
jig.) 1814. C.s^. I, Broadcast sowing 1796. a. 
Broadcasting by wireless telegraphy 1922. 

Broa'dcast, v. 1813. [f. as piec. + Cast t?.] 
I. irons. To scatter (seed, etc.) broadcast. Also 
Jig. a. To disseminate (audible matter) from 
a wireless transmitting station 1921. 

Broad Cliurcli. 1853. [See Broad ^r. 10.] 
Designating members of the Church of England 
who take its formularies and doctrines in abroad 
sense, and allow wide limits to orthodoxy. 

It [another party in theChurch of England] is called 
by different names; Moderate, Catholic, or Broad 
Church, by its friends^ Latitudinarian or Indifferent 
by its enemies. Its distinctive character is the desire 
of comprehension. Its watchwords are Charity and 
Toleration W.J.Conybeare. HenceBroad-Church- 
ism, Broad-Churchman. 

Broaddotli, broad cloth (br9‘dkl^]>). 1420. 
[In Act I Rich, III, viii, an. 1482, * broad 
cloths two yards within the lists, are disdn- 
guished from * streits one yard wide.] Fine, 
plain-w’ove, dressed, double-width, black cloth, 
used chiefly for men’s garments. (The term 
now implies quality rather than width. But 
cloths of less than 54 inches wide are not 
doubled.) Also attrib. 

Broaden (br9‘d'n),sr. 1726. [f. Broad ^z. 4- 
-EN ^.] I. intr. To become broad or broader 
1727, a, trans. To make broad or broader; to 
widen, dilate 1726. 

I. Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees 
Thomson, x With broaden’d nostrils.. The. .heifer 
snuffs the-. gale 1726. 

Broad-ra.ced(br9‘df?ist), iz. 1607. Hav- 
ing a broad face, fa. fig. Undisguised, as b. 
treason -1678, 

Broad gauge. 1864. The wider distance at 
which the rails are laid on some railways. (The 
ordinary gauge is 4ft. 8^/3 in.) Often aitrib. 
Hence Broa*d-gauged a. 

Broa*d-leaved, a. Also -leafed. 1552. 
Having broad leaves; in Bot, ~ L. lat if alius. 

Broadly (brg’dli), adv. 1580. In a broad 
manner (see Broad a.). 

Broad pedant, pennant; seePEND.A.NT. 
i*Broad-piece. 1678. The 20 shilling-piece 
(* Jacobus* and ‘Carolus*), so called as being 
broader and thinner than the guinea, 

Brc^d seal, sb. 1536. The Great Seal of 
England. Also transf. Also as z/. trans. B. JoNS. 

Broadsheet (br^’diJJt). 1705. A large sheet 
of paper printed on one side only; = Broad- 
side sb. 3. 

Broadside (brg*ds3id),r^. 1591. [Formerly 
two wds.] I, JVaut. The side of a ship above 
the water between the bow and the quarter. 
Also attrib. and transf. a. The whole array, 
or the simultaneous discharge, of the artillery 
on one side of a ship of war 1597, 3. == Broad- 
sheet 1575. 

I. B. on, b. to, (fa b.) (Naut) : with the side of the 
vessel turned fully to the object considered ; trans- 
versely, X Feare wee broad-sides ? No, let the Fiend 
giue fire 2 Hen, IV, ir. iv. ig6. 


j Broa-dside, adz . 1 870. Witn the side turned 
: full i:j a pom:, etc.]. 

I Broa*dsider. nense-zvd. One who collects 
^ pr.nccd) broadsides. BuRTON. 

I "Broadsword .'br§*G5o*id;. 1565. * A cutting 
SAord v»*th a broad blade* (J.). Also aiirJ. 
h. 2 rans/. {pJ.) Men armed wuh broadswords 

*S55- , , 

Broa‘dw*ay. 1613. [Now usu. two wgs._ 
A wide open road, as opp. to a narrow lane or 
’oyway. As a compound, now used as^ the 
proper name of a street, as in New York, 
Hammersmith, etc. b. atirib. Applied by Dry- 
den to divines of the English Church \^ho were 
for widening its basis 16S7. 

Brob ’ brpD . 1874. [prob. related to N. dial. 

* brob to prick with a^ bodkin’ (Grose).] 'A 
peculiar sp.ke, driven alongside the end of an 
abutt.ng timber, to prevent its slipping.’ Ray- 
mond. 

Brobdingnag (hrp-bdiqnse gT Also erron. 
brobdignag. 1727, Swift’s name in Gulliver s 
Travels for an imaginary country where every- 
thing was on a gigantic scale. Hence attrib. : 
Of, or pertaining to, that country ; immense ; 
gigantic. Hence Brobdingna'gian a. — Brob- 
DiNGN-iG; sb. an inhabitant of B., a giant; 
erron. vars. -digna'gian, -naggian. 

Brocade (br^k^*cl). 1563. \ EnTl\erbrocado, 
a. Sp., Pg., lit, ‘ bossed stuff’, f. Sp. broca (It. 
brocca) a boss=Eng, Broach.] i. A textile 
fabric woven with raised figures, orig. in gold 
or silver; in later use, any kind of stuff flowered 
with a raised pattern ; also a cloth of gold and 
siher made in India. Also f.g. Also attrib. 

X. Stiff in Brocard, and pinch’d in stays Prior. 
Hence Broca'de v. to work with a raised pattern. 
Broca*ded a. worked or woven like b.j ornamented 
with b, ; dressed in b. 

Brocage, war. of Brokage. 

Brocard 1 (brdh*k^d). 1624. [a. F., akin 
to med-L. hrocarda,brocardicorum opus, a name 
given to the ‘ sentences ’ of Burchard or Bro- 
card, bishop of Worms in the iith c.] Law. 
An elementary principle or maxim. Also geii. 
|]a. Biting speech. [Fr.] 18^7. 

X. Dolus latei in generalibus is a b. of the civilians 
z362. 

Brocard 2, obs, £ Brocade. 
llBrocatelle (brpkate’l). 1669. [F., ad. It. 
broccaiello, dim. of broccaio = Sp. hrocado (see 
Brocade).] i. An imitation of brocade, usu- 
ally of silk or wool, for upholstery, etc., now 
also for dresses. Also atirib. a. —next 1756. 
li Brocatello (brp-kate*b). Also -tella, -tefli. 
1752. [It. broccaiello di Siena, which is coloured 
like brocade,] A kind of variegated marble, 
clouded and veined white, grey, yellow and red, 
yellow usually prevailing. 

BroccoH, brocoli (br^*k<?li). 1699. [a. It. 
broccoli, pi. of broccolo, dim. of brocco stalk (see 
Broach).] A cultivated form of the cabbage 
{Brassica oleracea botryiis asparagoides) : in its 
origin a more robust variety of the cauliflower. 
Broch, brogb, brougli. 1654. [n.e. Scot- 
tish, a. ON. borg{= OE. burh', see Borough, ; 
Burgh).] Arckseol, A prehistoric structure, 
peculiar to the Orkney and Shetland Isles, and 
adjacent mainland of Scotland, being a sort of | 
round tower, having an outer and an inner wall 
of dry stone, the interstitial space containing j 
little chambers for human habitation, while the 
o;^n centre might be used for cattle. 
Brocliantite (br^J’^toit). 1865. [f. Bro- 
chant de Villiers, a French mineralogist. J Min. 
A hydrous sulphate, occurring in Ain, rect- 
angular, green crystals. 

fBroclie,©. 1480. Obs. spelling of Broach 
V. — F. brocherto stitch, brocade -1834. Hence 
Broch&d. ppl. a. brocaded, embroidered. 

H Broclittre (br^Jwi). 1765. [F., f. brocher 
to stitch.] A short printed work, of a few leaves 
stitched together; a pamphlet. 

Brock (br^k), [OE, hroc, from Celtic 

OCelt, *broccos, ? cogn. w, Gr. (popnos g[rey.] i . 
A badger, usually qualified as stinking, a. A 
stinking or dirty fellow; a ‘ skunk ’ 1600, Also 
attrib. 

Brock, y 3.2 ? Obs, 1515. = Brocket. 
fBrock, z;. tare. ME. [Cf. OHG. brochdn, 


mod. crcckcn to break into bits, in Swiss ‘ to 
use coarse w ords ’.] app. To give mouth, speak 
q iierulousl y . Chaucer. 

Brocket 'brp*keC. r^IE. [ad. F. brocart, bro- 
quari, f. breque, hroche Bro--\CH ; cf. Bro- 
card 2.] I. A stag in its second year with its 
trst horns fsee Broach 6). 2. A genus of deer 

of Brazil, having short prongs for horns 1837. 
fBro-ckisb, a. rare. 1546. [f- B rock 5^.1 2 
-r-iSH.] Like a brock; beastly, dirty -1553. 
Brod'^vbrfci}, sb. Now dial. [ME., app. a. 
OX. broddr= OE. brord spike. Mainly Sc. 
Cf. Prod .1 ti. A sprout. ME. only. 2. A 
goad, pnek ME. 3. A prick from a goad 1549. 
4. A round-headed nail made by blacksmiths. 
Hence Brod v. tto sprout; to goad, prod, prick 
(n. dial.). 

tBro’dekia, brodkin. 1481. [a. F. brode- 
quin, related to Flem. brosekin buskin; see Bus- 
kin.] A half-boot; a buskin -1725. 
Bro'derer. ME. Earlier form of Broiderer, 
retained as the name of one of the London City 
Companies. 

Brog (br^g),.r3. 1781. [?] I. A prick- 

ing or boring instrument; a bradawl (SiT.); also, 
an awl 1808. 2. A prick with a bradawl, etc. 

1808. 3. A short stick, esp. one to stick in the 

ground 1781. 

Brog (br^g), V. dial. 1678. [f. prec.] i. 
To prick, prod ; to push an awl through 1774. 

2. To insert brogs into (see Brog sb. 3) 1875. 

3. To Broggle for eels, to sniggle {dial.) 1678. 
11 Brogan (brJa*gan). 1846. [Ir., dim. of 
shoe.] A coarse stout sort of shoe. 
fBro'gger. 1460. [conupt f. Broker. Cf. 
brogge Brogue sb.'^} An agent; a jobber, esp. 
a corrupt jobber of offices; a Broker -1720. 

Broggers of Corn and Forestallers of Markets 1641. 
Broggle (br^*gT), v. n. dial. 1653. [freq. 
f. Brog v.'] To fish for eels with a brog; to 
sniggle. 

tBrogue(brJg),i‘3.i NowiV. [?] An escheat; 
a cheat -1791. 

Brogue (br<?Qg), sb.^ 1586. [a. Ir. and Gael. 
brog : — OIr. broce shoe, app. : — OCelt. brace a ; 
see Breech.] i. A rude shoe, of untanned 
hide, worn in the wilder parts of Ireland and 
the Scotch Highlands. b. (In full b. shoe.) A 
strong shoe, esp. for country and sports wear 
1906. fa.//. Hose, trousers -1845. q. Fishing 
\ brogues, waterproof leggings with feet 1880. 
Brogue (br Jog), 3 1705. [?samewd. as 

prec.] A strongly-marked dialectal pronuncia- 
tion or accent; now esp. that of the English 
speech of Ireland. 

Charles Morgan... having much of the Irish B, in his 
Speech 1705. Hence Brogue v, to utter with a b. 

fBroid, V. ME. [var. of Braid v.; cf. 
Broiden.] To plait, interweave -1624. 
Broiden,///. a. ME. [A pa. pple. of Braid 
V. (cf. Abraid, abroiden), and thus a (? normal) 
doublet of browdeiz.^ Interwoven, braided, 
(More^ usu.) Jig. Skilfully contrived. 

Broider (broi’doi), v. a 7 ch. 1450. [Later 
form of broudre, brouder (15th c.), browder 
(i6th c.), taken as = F. broder, brouder', the oz 
is due to association with Broid v.] To work 
in needlework upon cloth ; to embroider. ( U su. 
in pa. pple.) Also transf. and fig. 

Theyr noble actes.. Freshly were browdred in these 
clothes royall 1513. The Hyacinth with rich inlay 
Broiderd the ground Milt. P . L . iv. 702. Hence 
Broi'derer. BroLdery, embroidery. 

Broil (broil), sbfi 1525. [app. f. Broil 
A confused disturbance, tumult, or turmoil; a 
quarrel. Also in comb. 

^Prosper this Eealme, keepe it from Ciuill Broyles 

Broil, 1583. [f. Broil z^.l] i. A great 
heat; a very hot state, a. Broiled meat 1822. 
Broil (broil), v,^ ME. [Earlier hruyle, ad. 
OF. bruillir to broil, burn {zntr.).] ti. trans. 
To bum -1568. a. spec. To cook (meat) by 
placing it on the fire, or on a gridiron over it ; 
to grill ME. 3. To scorch; to make very hot 
1634, 4. intr. To be subjected to great heat, 

to be very hot 1613; also fig. 1561. 

X He cowde roste, sethe, hroille, and frie Chauckr, 
3. I was., half broiled in the sun 1718, 

Broil, ME. [a. F. brouillet. Ult. deriv. 
uncertain ] fi. To mix confusedly -1631. fa. 


as(m^). a (pass), au (Dad), v (cut). ^ (Fr. chef), o (ever). 9i(/, ej/e). ^ (Fr. ean de vie), i (s/t). /(Psyche), 9 (what), p (got). 
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To imolve in confusion or d-sorder; to set by 
the ears, embro/i -1642. 3. To be or to 

ei^age :n a Broil. 1567. 

Broiler 1 1 brorbi;. 1671. [f. Broil z’J -r 
-ERh"! I. One who or that which broils; also 
said of a very hot day (cf. scorcher), a. sjiec. A 
ch.cken for broiling 1886. 

Broiler 2 1660. J. Broil 

One who stirs up or engages in broils. 

Broiling, vdl sb. 1440. [f. Broil v,'^ + 

Exposing to scorching heat; spec. 
grilling. Hence Broi-lingly adv. 
fBro'lsage, brocage. ME. [See Broker.] 
^ Brokerage, esp. a. The corrupt jobbing 
of offices ; the bribe unlawfully paid for any 
office, b. Trafficking in match-making, etc. c. 

^ The trade of dealing in old things ’ ( J .). “ 1755 - 

Broke, var. Broken, surviving in predic- 
nseofsense7. 1851. 

Broke (br^uk), v. 1496. [f. Broker.] fi. 
intr. To bargain -1625. fa. trans. To retail 
1599. 3. intr. To act as broker 1652. 

Broken (br<Ja*k’n)j7>//. <2. ME. Used esp. in 
the following senses of Break v. 1 . Separated 
forcibly into parts; in fragments; in pieces, 
a. Rent, ruptured, burst ME. 3. Of organic 
structures : a. Having the bone fractured ; b. 
having the surface ruptured ME. 4. Shattered, 
as h. water, a h. wave 1793. 5. Crushed or 

exhausted by labour, etc. ; enfeebled 1490. 6. 

Crushed in feelings by misfortune, remorse, etc. ; 
humbled, contrite 1535. 7 « Reduced or shat- 
tered in worldly estate ; bankrupt 1593. 8. Re- 

duced to obedience, tamed, trained. Often with 
in. 1805. 9. Violated, transgressed, not kept 

intact 1605. 10. Having the ranks broken ; 

routed 1810. ii. Having continuity or uni- 
formity interrupted 1599. la. Fragmentary, 
disconnected, disjointed, in patches ; esp. a. of 
sound, voice, etc. : Uttered disjointedly, inter- 
rupted 1530; b. of language : With the syntax 
incomplete 1599. 1 3. Produced by breaking, 
severed ME. 14. Of colours : Reduced in tone’ 
by the addition of other colours 1882. ti 5. Of 
music: Arranged for different instruments, 
"part* (music); concerted 1599 

I. Three b. oars De Foe. B. bread, meat, etc.; 
fjragments left after a meal, etc. ; extended to drink, 
as o. ale, etc. a. Old and b. apparell 1641, 3. B. 

limbs Shaks., Shins Addison. 6. A b. and a contrite 
hert CovEKDALE Ps. 7. The Kings growne bankrupt 
like a b. man Rich, //, ii. i. 257. B. man. Sc, Law 
and Hist. One under sentence of outlawry, or living 
the life of an outlaw. B. clan, one having no chief 
able to find security for their good behaviour, xi. B. 
sleep Addison. xa. The fruits of b. hours Quarles. 
a. Her voice .b. with sobs 1853. b. Breake thy minde 
to me in b. English Hen. V, v. ii. 265. 13. JB. number: 
a fraction. A b. tale Byron. 

Comb.: b.-bellied, -bodied {dial:), affected with 
hernia, ruptured; -kneed {Farriery), having the 
knees damaged by stumbling, etc. ; alsoy^. Hence 
Bro'ken-ly adv., -ness. 

Broken-backed (br^u*k’nibse*kt), a, ME, 

I. Having a broken back; formerly, hunch- 
backed. Also iransf. and fig. a, Naut. The 
state of a ship so loosened in her frame as to 
droop at both ends 1769. 

Broken-hearted ( br<?u*k’n iha -Jted), 1526. 
Having the spirits crushed by grief or despair. 

Broken-hearted widows Macaulay. Hence Broken- 
heaTted-ly adv., -ness. 

Broken wind, broken-wind. 1838. Far- 
riery, An incurable disease of horses, caused by 
the rupture of the air-cells, which disables them 
from bearing fatigue. Hence Broken-wi*nded 
a, affected with broken wind. Also fig. 
Broker (brffii*kai). [ME. hrocor^ -our, bro- 
hour, a. AngloF, brocour—OV^^, b 7 'okeor (: — L. 
typtHroccalorem), agent noun of the ONP'. vb. 
brokier { : — L. hroccari) to * broach * or ‘ tap ' a 
cask. See Broach. The broker was lit. a tap- 
ster who retailed wine, and hence, any retail 
dealer, a second-hand dealer, middleman, agent, 
etc. See N.E.D.] tr. A retailer; contemptu- 
ously, Pedlar, monger -1730. a. A dealer in 
second-hand furniture and apparel; a jpawn- 
broker 1583. 3. One employed as a middle- 

man to transact business or negotiate bargains; 
often specialized, as bill-, cotton-^ pawn-, skip-, 
wool-b. Formerly also — ‘jobber, agent, factor, 
commission-agent ME. t4- A go-between in 
love affairs ; a hired match-maker ; a pimp, bawd ; 


a pander -1694. 5. A middleman generally; 

an interpreter, messenger, commissioner 1530. 
6. A person licensed to sell or appraise house- 
hold furniture distrained for rent 1818. 

I. But B. of anothers wit IMarston. 2. A Hounds- 
ditch man, sir. One of the deuils neere kinsmen, a b. 
B. Jons. 4. Two Gent. i. ii, 41. 5. Two false knaues 
neede no b. Heywood, 

Brokerage (bnJu-kared^). 1466. [f. prec. 
+ -AGE. ] I. The business or action of a bro- 
ker. 2. The commission paid to a broker on 
the business done by him 1622. 
fBro’kerly. 1592. [f. asprec. + -lyI, 2.1 
A. adj. Like a broker; huckstering -1611. B. 
adv. By the agency of a broker 1593. 
fBrO'kery. 1583. [f. as prec. -i- -Y; see-ERY.] 

1. = Brokerage i. -1641. 2. A broker’s 

wares; anything second-hand or stale -1634. 
3. Rascally dealing -1654. 

'Rrn Vin g' (hroa‘kig) , vbL sh. 1569. £f. BROKE 
v,'\ I. The broker’s trade. t2. Lending of 
money upon pawns ; fraudulent dealing -1619. 
Brolly (brf?li). 1874. Colloq. altered f. 
Umbrella. 

Brom- ; see Bromo-. 
tllBro*raaU 1555. [Sp.] A ship-worm. 
JjBroma^ (brJu'ma). i8ri. [a. Gr.] x, Med. 
Any food that is masticated. 2. A preparation 
of chocolate (so called from theohroma, the name 
of the Cacao plant) 1858. 

Bromal (bi^“*mal). 1875. [f. Brom-ine + 
Al-COHOL. ] A compound analogous to chloral, 
produced by the action of bromine on alcohol. 
Bromate (brdu*mi?it). 1836. [f. Brom-ic-i- 
-ATE ^.] A salt of bromic acid. 

Bromatology (brJumatpriot^i). 1811. [f. 
Gr. Ppcbjia, ^pcafjiaTO- + -\071a.] i. A dis- 
course on food. 2. The science of food. 
Bromel (bnJum). 1827. [a. F., f. Gr. 0 pZpLO 7 
stink.] Ckem, The French name of Bromine, 
formerly used in English. 

Brome^ (brJam). 1759. [a.d. Bromus,Bot. 
name of the genus, a. Gr. (also ^pcbpos) 

oats.] Bot. A genus of oat-like grasses (Bromvs), 
Also B.-grass. 

Bromeliaceous a, 1882. 

Bot, Pertaining to the natural order Bromelia- 
ceae, which includes the Pine-apple. 

Bromic (brJu*inik),di. 1828. [f. Brom-ine.] 
Ckem. Containing bromine in combination. 

bromic acid (HBrOd, the acid which forms 
bromates ; b. silver = Bromyrite, 

Bromide (br^fu-msid). 1836. [f. Brom-ine 
+ -IDE.] I. Ckem. A primary compound of 
bromine with an element or organic radical. 

2. (orig. U.S, slang.) A commonplace bore, trite 
remark, conventionalism 1906. 

IlBromidrosis (br^u midr^u-sis). 1866. [f. 

Gr. $pa)fjL09 + lbpws.'] Med. A disorder of the 
sweat glands attended by offensive perspiration. 

Bro*minated, df. 1875. [f.BROMiNE+-ATz 3 
7.1 Charged or compounded with bromine. 
Bromine (brju’min, -main). 1827. [f. F. 

bro7ne (f. Gr. Bpobixos stink) +-INE; after F. iode, 
Eng. iodine, etc.] Chem. A non-metallic ele- 
ment discovered by Balard in 1826 ; a reddish- 
black heavy liquid, with a strong irritating smell, 
and highly poisonous. Symbol Br. HSssoattrib. 
Bromism (br^u'miz’m). 1867. [f. Brom- 
ine -f-iSM.] Med, The condition produced by 
misuse of bromine or a bromide. 

BrO'inite. 1850. Min, == Bromyrite. 
Bromize, -Ise (br^umaiz), v. 1853. .[^* 
Brom-ine -ize.] To treat, conipound, im- 
pregnate, or infuse with bromine; in Phoiogr., 
to prepare (a plate) with bromine or a bromide. 

Bromlite (brp-mloit). 1835. [f. Bromhy 

Hill in Cumberland.] Min, == Alston ite. 
Bromo- (br^u*mx?), bef. a vowel brom-. 
Ckem. Comb. f. Bromine, as in : 
bro mace-tic acid, a compound of bromine 
and acetic acid (CaHaBrOa), forming salts called 
broma'cetates ; bromaTgyrite = Bromyrite ; 
bromhy *drin, a class of compounds ‘ produced 
by the action of tribroraide or pentabromide of 
phosphorus on glycerin’ (Watts) ; bro*m^orm, 
a compound analogous to chloroform (CHBra). 
tBro'intiret* 1878. [f. Brom-ine -h -uret.] 
Ckem, The earlier name for a Bromide. 


Bromyrite (br^uTnirait). 1854. [f. Brom- 
ine ; after argyriie,'] Min. The native brom- 
ide of silver, an isometric yellow, amber, or 
green splendent mineral ; also called Bromar- 
gyrzie, bromic sih er. 

jj Bronchia (brp-gkia), sh, pi. 1674. [L., a. 
Gr. BpoyxioL (neut. pL). Formerly occas. treated 
as sing., with pL bronckix.'] The branches of 
the bronchi within the lungs. Hence Brom- 
chial, Bromchic a. pertaining to the bronchi or 
bronchia. Bromchially adv, 

BroncMo- (br^gkiii?), bef. a vowel bron- 
chi*. Med. Comb. f. Bronchia, as in : 
bronchiaTctia [L. ar[c)tus\ contraction of 
the bronchial tubes ; bro-nchie'ctasis [Gr. 
e/craffis], dilatation of the bronchial tubes; 
bronchio*cri*sis [Gr. Hpiaui], paroxysmal at- 
tacks resembling hooping cough occurring in 
tabes; .pneumomia, inflammation of the lungs, 
beginning in the bronchial membrane ; -pn’lmo- 
nary a., pertaining to the bronchi and lungs. 

Bronchiole (br^-gki|^ul). 1866. [ad. mod. 
L. ^bronchiola, dim. of bronchia..^ A minute 
bronchial tube. 

|j Bronchitis (br^gkri'tis). 1814. \i, bronchi, 
bronchia + -iTis (= Gr. -ms), q.v. ] Med. In- 
flammation of the bronchial mucous membrane. 
Hence Bronchi'tic a. 

Broncho- (brp'gka), bef. a vowel bronch-. 
Med. Comb. f. Bronchus, as in : 
bromchadene [Gr. dSiJr ], one of the bronchial 
glands; bronchaTctia [L. ar{c)h£s'\, contrac- 
tion of a bronchus ; broacho*piieumo*nia 
bronchio~p 7 ieumonia (see Bronchio-) ; ‘lith, a 
calcareous deposit in abronchial gland ; -rrhOB*a, 
a kind of chronic bronchitis, etc. 

Bronchocele (br^*gk( 3 ^sfl). 1657. [ad. Gr., 
f. Med. A swelling of the 

thyroid gland ; goitre. 

Bronchophony (bipqkp*foni). 1834. [ad. 
F. brunchopho 7 iie, f. Gr. ^poyx^^ + -(poovia ] 
Med. The sound of the voice heard in the 
bronchi by means of the stethoscope ; esp, the 
increased vocal resonance heard in certain 
diseased conditions of the lungs. Hence 
Bronchopho'iiic var. Broncho ‘phonism. 
Bronchotome (br^’gk^t^nm). 1837. [f. Gr. 
&pbyxos + -ro}xo$.'] Surg, A knife, or a pair of 
scissors, used for bronchotomy. 
Bronchotomy (br/?9k^*t6mi). 1706. [f. Gr. 
Bpoyxos + -To/xxa.] Surg. The operation of 
making an incision in the wind-pipe; a generic 
term, including ihyj'oiomy, laryngoiomy, and 
tracheotomy. Hence Broncho’tomist, one who 
performs b.; (joc^ a cut-throat. 

11 Bronchus (brp-qk^s). PL -chi (fimprop, 
-chse). 1706. [mod.Z,., a., Gr, ^p 6 yxos,] Pkys. 
Each of the two main branches of the trachea. 

11 Bronco (br^’gkxj). 1883. [Sp., « ^ rough, 
rude ’.] An untamed or half-tamed horse, or a 
cross between the horse and a mustang. { West- 
ern U,S,) 

i-Bro'nstrops. 1617. [See Bawdstrot.] 
A bawd -1661. 

llBronte-on. 1849. [a. Gr. jSpoyrerov.] In the 
Greek theatre, a number of brazen vessels with 
stones in them placed under the floor, to imi- 
tate thunder. 

Brontology (brpntp-lodgi). 1731. [f. Gr. 
^povTTi thunder + -Aovm.] That part of meteoro- 
logy which treats of thunder, 
ll&ontosaurus (br^nt<?S9/r»s). [mod.!.. 

(1879) ; cf, next.] A huge diiiosaurian reptile. 
Brontothere (brp*nti?])I»j). 1877. [f. Gr. 
Bpovrli Palseont. An extinct genus 

of ungulate mammals, having affinities to the 
elephant and also to the tapir. 

Bronze (br^^nz), sh. 1721. [a. F., ad. It. 

bronzo; of unkn. origin.] i. A brown-coloured 
alloy of copper and tin, sometimes also contain- 
ing a little zinc and lead. Formerly include d 
under the term Brass, q. v. 1739. 2. (with pi. ) 
A work of art, as a statue, etc., executed in 
bronze 1721. t3* Unblushingness. (Cf. 

brass.) -1823. 4. (More fully b, powder) : A 

metallic powder (usu. brass, copper, or tin) 
used in painting, printing, etc. i 753 ' 5 * A 

colour like that of bronze 1817. attrib. 

Made of bronze 1839; bronze-coloured i8a8. 
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I. Aiumzmum b.: see All minium. Pkjs^ksr-l.' 
an alloy of b. or copper v,ith a little phosphor^ 
added, wbich increases its tenacity, a. How little 

f ives thee joy or pain; A print, a b., a fltwer, a rcoi 
'RIOS. 3. Imbrown'd with native L., Ijl Henlej 
stands Pope. 6. The b. coinage (mcJ.!. 

C 4 fmb,: branse jberied ; b. man , 

a man living in the b. peruod ; b. period rc*i 3 S 3 L , 
the prehistoric period (preceded cy the ^tcr.e, and 
sistcceded by the Iren Period j during which weapons, 
etc, were made of b. ; b. powder "sense 4; b.wing, 
a Pigeon [Phaps ckalcopterai fonnd in Australasia. 
Hence BroTOZy a. tinged with b. colour. 

Bronze (brpnz^, v. 1645. >. F. hronzer,\ 
I. brans. To give a bronze-like appearance to, 
by any mechanical or chemical process. 3. J:/, 
To render unfeeling or shameless; to harden, 
steel 1726. 3. To make bronze-coloured 1792. 

4. inir. To become like bronze 1880. 

3. The.. veteran.. bronz’d by many a sammer sun 
Rogers. 

Bronzed (br^nzd), ///. m 1748. [f. prec.l 
In senses of the vb. 1-3. 

Bronzed Skin, supra-renal mdasma or Addison’s 
disease. 

Bro'nzite. 1816, [f. Bronze sb, 4- -ite.] 
Min, A bronze-coloured variety of diallage. 
Broo. Sc. 1440. [Sc. pron. bro^ bru : ? a. 
OF. bro^ breu^ broth.] = Bree shp a 
Broocll (br^atj). [ME. brocks ^ the same 
wd. as Broach. Occas. pronounced {brzid).] 
1 .An ornamental fastening, consistingof a safety 
pin, with the clasping part variously fastened 
and enriched. Now mainly a (female) orna- 
ment. ts. Formerly, a necklace, a bracelet, a 
trinket, etc._ -1676. ^ Also yig. 

He is the B. indeed, And lemme of all our 
Nation HamL iv. vii, 94. Hence Brooch, v, rare^ 
to adorn as with a b. 

Brood (hr i?d), sb. [OE, brSd^ from Teut. 
vb.-root hro^ to warm, to heat,] i. Progeny, 
offspring, young; esp. of animals that lay 
b. Family. (Now usu. contemptuous.') 
ME. Of things inanimate 1597. 3. The 

cherishing of the foetus in the egg or the womb; 
hatching, breeding {arch.) ME, fb. Hence : 
Parent^e, extraction. SPENSER, c. atirib, — 
* breeding ’ ; as in class ^ etc. Often hyphened. 
1536. 3. A race, a kind. Now contemptuous', 

=* swarm, crew, crowd'. 1581. 4. spec. The 

spat of oysters in its second year 1862. 5. Min. 

'The heavier kinds of waste ore [Cornwall). 

x,^The S«rpents B. Dryden, A B. of Ducks Addison, 
ofsilk-worms 1760, b. A b. of daughters Geo. Eliot. 
C. The b. of Folly without father bred Milt. Penser. 
^ 3. A b. of petty despots Freeman. Comb, b.- 

nen, a breeding-hen ; also, -jthe Pleiades. 

Brood (briifd), v. ME. [f. prec.] L irons. 
(mostly arch, or poet.) 1. To sit on eggs so as 
to hatch them. 3. To cherish (young brood) 
under the wings, as a hen does; often fig, 1571. 
3.y^. To hatch (products or projects) 1613. 4. 
To cherish in the mind, to nurse (wrath, etc.). 
Now usu. to b. on or over, 1571. 

3. Hell, and not the heavens, brooded that design 
Fuller. 4. To b. hope Johnson. 

n. intrans. i. To sit as a hen on eggs; to sit 
or hover with outspread wings 1588. 3. fig. To 
sit on^ or hang close over\ to hover over. Said 
esp. of night, silence^ mist, storm-clouds, and the 
like. 1697. 3, To meditate moodily or over', 
to dwefi closely upon in the mind 1751. b. To 
brood [esp, in a morbid way) 1826. 4. iransf. 

a. To breed (interest) 1678. b. To lie as a 
ch^ished nesthng, etc. 1679. 

1. Birds at brooding in the snow L. L. L. v. it. 933. 
Also Milt. jFV L. i. 21. a. Perpetual Night . . In 
alence brooding on th* unhappy ground Dryden, 
3. To b. On dark revenge Scott. 4. b. The Injury 
•^ad long been brooding in his mind Dryuen. 

Broo*dy, a. 1513. [£ Brood sb. + -y 1,] 
I. Apt or inclined to breed. Now dial. 3. Of 
a hen: Inclined to sit 1523. Hence Broo*diness. 
Brook (brnk), si. [OE Me, WGer. *brSka., 
?f. brekan to Break; cf. springl] A small 
stream; orig. a torrent. Also iransf. 

These rivers are fed by numberless brooks Morse. 
Comb. B. ouzel or B. runner, the Water-raiL Also 
in many plant-names. 

BrooK (bruk), v. [OE. Imlican^ a Com. 
1 eut. vb. OTeut. stem *bruk- * to make use 
of, enjoy ’ ; — ^Aryan *bkrug-, whence L. Jrui, 
frucius.] I. trans. To enjoy the use of, profit 
by; to possess, hold. Obs. exc. Sc, and arch, 
fa. To make use of (food) ; later, to digest, to 
bear on the stomach -1598. Also fig. 3. To 
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i put up With ]cf. 2]. Now chieSy in neg. con- 
1 htructions. 1530. 

I. + To b a name : to act conahtently with it, 

1 CD it credit, 3. Heav'n . . Brooks not tne works of 
violerxe and war Milt. P, L. m. 274. 

Brookite ^bru’koitj. 1879. fi.!!.]. Brooke, 
mineralog.st,] Min, Native titamc anhydride; 
Junnite. 

Brooklet f>ru*kia\ 1813. ]f. Brook 
T- -LET. l A little brook. So tBroo’ket. 
Brooklime 'bm*kiloim). ' Worn down from 
ME. brok-lemok, f. bruc BilOuK -r Icnuk — OE. 
hleomcc name of the plant. ] A species of Speed- 
well ( I 'eronica Becoabungaj; also Lesser Brook- 
lime {V. Anagallis), 

Brool (brr/i). 1837. [upp. ad. Ger. hrull 
roar.] A low deep humming sound; a murmur. 
Also fig. 

List to the b, of that royal forest-voice Carlyle. 

Broom ^brzzm),.r 3 . [OE. brdm (from WGer. 
^brama-)f pointing to OTeut. ^brxmo-z : cogn. 
with Bramble.] i. A shrub, Sarothamnus or 
Cyiisus Scoparius (N.O. Leguminosse), bearing 
yellow papilionaceous flowers. Also the genus 
to w’hich this belongs, and the allied genus 
Genista, including the White Broom, and Giant 
or Irish Broom, etc. a. Any one of various 
other plants used for sweeping, or fancied to be 
akin to the broom proper ; as Butcher’s Broom, 
Spanish Broom, q. v. 3. Any implement for 
sweeping, a besom : orig. one made of twigs of 
broom, heather, etc,, fixed to a handle. Cf. 
Besom sh.'^ 2. ME. Also fig. and iransf. 

Comb.: b.-bnsh, Parihenium Hysieropkorus', 
-cod, the seed-vessel of the b.; -cypress, Kockia 
scoparia', -grass, Andrepogon scoparius\ -heath, 
Erica, ieiralixi -sed^e, a species of coarse grass; 
-squires, squatters in the New Forest, and else- 
where, who live by tying heath into brooms; -tail 
(of a horse), a long bushy tail -weed, a tropical 
American plant {Corcliortts siliguosus), from the 
leaves of which a drink is prepared. 

Broom (bri?m), v. iSa']. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
irons. To sweep with a broom 1838. a. To 
Bream a ship (Diets.) 1627. 

Broo'meom. 1817. [f. (in U.S.) Broom + 
(Indian) Corn.] The U.S. name of the Com- 
mon Millet, Sorghum vulgare, of W’hich the 
panicles are made into brooms, etc.; also the 
Sorghum saccharatum of the East. 
Broomrape (br«*mr^ip). 1578. [tr.ined.L. 
Rapum genisix broom tuber.] A large genus 
of parasitic herbs (Orobanche), which attach 
themselves to the roots of broom and other 
plants, having a leafless fleshy stem furnished 
with pointed scales. First applied to O. major. 
Broomstaff (briz^mstof ). arch. Also -stave. 
rare. PI. -staffs, -staves. 1613. The staff or 
handle of a broom, a broomstick. 

Broomstick (briz*mstik). 1683, Same as 
Broomstafp. 

To marry over the b.x^ to go through a quasi- 
marriage ceremony, in which the parties jump over a ^ 
b. ; = to jump the besom. \ 

Broomy (br^'mi), a. 1649. [£ Broom sb. \ 
+ -Y^. J I, Covered with broom, ta. Of or i 
pertaining to a broom or besom. SwiFT. 3. 
Broom-like [rare) 1807. 

I. The b. banks of Ni^ Burks. I 

Broose. Sc, 1786. [Sc. pron, broz^ bruz : of j 
unkn. origin.] A race by the young men pre- 
1 sent at country weddings in the north, the 
course being from the bride’s former home to 
the bridegroom’s house, (A survival from 
primitive marriage-customs, Cf. Bridelope.) 
Brose (br^nz). 1657, [mod. Sc. £ earlier 
browes, Browis, OFr. broez. Often treated as 
pi.] A dish made by pouring boiling water (or 
milk) on oatmeal (or oat-cake) seasoned with 
salt and butter.^ 

Pecae b.x a similar dish of pease-meaL Aihole h.\ 
a mixture of whiskey and honey. 

tBro'tel, brotle, a. [ME. brotilj hrutil, f. 
hroten, pa. pple. of hreoian to Break.] Brittle; 
mortal -1529. Also fig. Hence tBro*telness. 
Brotk (br^])), sb. [Com.^Teut. : OE. broj, 

£ (ult.) OTeut, vb.-root lr^\ see Brew.] A 
decoction ; esp. that in which meat is boiled ; 
also a thin soup made from this and vegetables, 
as Scotch * broth Also fig. and iransf. 

I am sure.. you love B. better than Soup Steele. 
P^. A b. of a hoy \ the essence of what a boy should be. 

Brothel Cbr<)->’1), sb. [ME. bro}el, f. OE. 


breben ruined. The brothel w'as orig. a person; 
see sense 3. ] i*i . A w'orthless abandoned fellow' 
-1594. t2. A prostitute -1606. 3. Shon for 

brothels house, b. -house ; superseding Border : 
house of ill-fame 1593. Also attrib, 

a. A company of concubins and brothels 1606. 3. 

Keep thy foote out of Brothels Lear in. iv. 99. Comb. 
b.-house = sense 3. Hence fBro'theller, a whore- 
monger, fBro’thelling, whoring. tBro’tbelry, 
harlotiy’ ; also, a place of prostitutes. 

Brother (brz^'Sai), sb. PI. brothers, bretfr-r 
ren ibreS'ren). [Com Teut. and Com. Ar>an : 
OKorddor : — OTent.*brSJ>ar : — O Aryan *Mra*- 
ter, -tor, -ir, w'hence alsoSicr. bhra.tr, Gr. (ppdrrjp, 
L. f rater, etc. In the lyth c. brothers became 
the ordinary pi. ; brethren is now eccles. or pro- 
fessional.] I. A male being related to others 
(male or female) as the child of the same parents 
or parent. In the latter case, he is more pro- 
perly called a halfh., or b. of the half blood, b. 
A kinsman, as uncle, nephew, cousin. (A He- 
braism. ) ME. c. One who is as a brother 1795. 
3. One of the same clan, city, father-land; 
fellow-man, fellow-creature OE. 3. A fellow- 
christian; a co-religionist generally. jPX. breth- 
ren.) OE. 4. A fellow-member of a guild, cor- 
poration, or order; hence, one of the same pro- 
fession, trade, society, or order. (PI. brethren.) 
ME. b. Vaguely : One in the same case or 
position; a comrade, fellow. (PI. usu. brothers.) 
ME. 5. esp. A fellow-member of a religious 
order (cf. f rater, f rare, friar) 1500. Of 

things ME. 7. attrib. Bef. other sbs. (often 
hyphened) = fellow-. Brother-man : a man and 
brother. 1503. Also of things 1822.^ 

X. His borne broder ME. b. Gen. xiii. 8. c. My 
friend, the b. of my love, My Arthur Tennyson.^ 2. 
Adams sonnes are my brethren Much Ado ii. i. 67. 
3. The soul of our dear b. here departed Bk. Com, 
Prayer. The Brethren', in N. T. the members of the 
early Christian churches. Also^ adopted by some 
modem sects who reject orders in the church, e.g. 
the ‘ Brethren *, or * Plymouth Brethren 4. b. Your 
B. Kings Shaxs. A b. to dragons, and a companion 
to owles Tob XXX. 29. 6. That April morn. Of this 

the very b. Wordsw. 

Comb,'. B.-consanguinean, one bom of the same 
father ; -uterine, one bora of the same mother, 

BrO'ther, z;. 1573. [f.prec.] I. To make a 
brother of; to admit to brotherhood; to address 
as brother. 3. To be a brother to 1600. 

Brother-german (brz? Ssjid^sum^). PL 
brothers - german (fbrethren-). ME. [f. 
Brother jA + German 2] A brother through 
both parents. (In early times used also as = 
* brother-uterine '.) 

Brotherhood (br2?‘?J3rhud), also i-brother- 
head, [Not in OE. : prob. £ Brotherred, 
assim. to the -hede class through brothered[e. ] 
I. The relation of a brother, or of brothers 
mutually. Also in spiritual sense. ME. 2, 
Brotherliness, friendly alliance ME. t3. The 
rank of a ‘ brother ’ in a corporation. Tr. 6^ Cr. 
I. iii. 104. 4. An association of brothers ; a 

fraternity or guild; also the brethren collectively 
ME. Also fig. of things 1728. 5. Community 
of feeling uniting man and man 1784. 

1 The b. of blood was not to wear out Pusev. 4, 
There is a b. of you, but I will breake it 1555. fig. 
A b. of lofty elms Wordsw. 5. The common b. of 
man D ’Israeli. 

Brother-in-law (brff’^yoriulg.). ME. [App. 
‘in law ’ = in Canon Law; esp. with reference 
to intermarriage. ] prop. The brother of one’s 
husband or wife; the husband of one’s sister. 
Occas., the husband of one's wife’s (or hus- 
band’s) sister. 

Brotherly(br»*ey9ili),iz. [Cf. 0 'E..br 6 Mic?^ 
Of or pertaining to a brother ; also, character- 
istic of a brother, kind, affectionate. Hence 
Bro’therliness. Bro*tlierly adv. 
tBro’therred. [OE. f. brodor+ -rxden con- 
dition; see -RED.] = Brotherhood, q.v.--i542. 
Brothership (-Jip). [OE. £ as prec.+ 
-SHIP.] a. Brotherly fellowship. b, A fra- 
ternity or guild-brotherhood [mod,). 
Bro'therwort. ME. Wild Thyme. 

Brough. Now Sc. and north. 1496. [app. 
a, ON. borg, in sense of ‘wall, enclosure’.] A 
luminous ring round a shining body; a halo. 
Brougham (br«m, brw'om, br<J“*om). 1851. 
[f. Lord Brougham.'] A one-horse closed car- 
riage, with two or four wheels, for two or four 
persons. 


se (m^n). a (pass), au (loud), p (cut), ^ (Fr. ch^f), 9 (erer), 9 i(/f^e), 9 (Fr. eau d? vie), i (sz’t). z (Psych(g). 9 (what), p (g^t). 
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Brotiglit (brgt). Pa. pple. of Bring v . 
Brow (bran' , [OE. ^ru OTent, 

(= Skr. bhru-k Gr. 6 <ppv-s].'] ti. The eye-lash, 
L. czlium. Only m OE. fa. The eye-lid, L 
palpehra, Usu. pL -1500, 3. ‘The arch of 

hair over the eye ’ (J.). Usu. pt. Now Eye- 
brow. ME. 4. pL The prominences of the 
forehead above the eyes. Now poet. = next 
sense. 1588. 5. The forehead. (L./ri?7Zi.) 1535. 

Aiso_^d^. b. csp, as the seat of the facial ex- 
pressions of joy, sorrow, resolution, etc. {poet.) 
1593. 6. The projecting edge of a cliff or hill, 

standing over a steep. (From sense 3; though 
noA' occ. assoc, w. sense 5.) ME. 7. Coal- 
mining. A gallery in a coal-mine running across 
the face of the coal. 

3. To knitj bend one's brows : to frown. The charm 
of married brow’s Tennysox. 4- Did not they Put on 
my Browes this wreath of Victorie yul. C. v. iii. 82. 
5. Men of more b. then brain Fuller. Thy calm 
clear b., Wherein is glass’d serenity of soul Byron. 

Comb.', b.-a^e, strictly supra-orbital neuralgia of 
malarious origin (no-w = iTfegri?n) ; -antler, the lowest 
tine of a stag’s horn; -point = brow-antler; -post 
(^rtiAzV.), a cross-beam; -snag, -tine = brow-antler \ 
-stone (cf. brow-post). Hence Browed a. having a b. 
or brows ; chiefly in comb., as da? k-bt o%ved. fBr o*w- 
less a. unabashed. 

Brow (brau), 1867. [app. a. Da. brti^ 
ON. brd bridge.] Haul. Old name for a ship’s 
gangway. 

Brow, V. rare. 1634. [f. Brow To 
form a brow to, be on the brow of. 

I. The hilly crofts That b. this bottom glade Milt. 

Browbeat (biau-bft), v. Pa. t. browbeat, 
Pa. pple. browbeaten. 1581. [f. Brow sbP -f 
Beat tz.] To bear down with stern, arrogant, 
or insolent looks or words ; to bully. Also Jig. 

He browbeat the informers against us Fielding. 
Hence Browbeaster. 

fBrowd, T). ME. [a. OF. brouder^ broder to 
stitch.] I. traits. Tobroider, embroider -1503. 
2. To braid. Chaucer. 
f Browet. ME. [a. F. brouet, brcet, dim. of 
OF. bren. earlier bro, late L. ^brodum, ad. OHG 
brod Broth.] Soup or broth of the juice of 
boiled meat, thickened -1500. 

Browis. Now dial. [ME. hroys^ browesy a. 
OF. broeZy bronetz, nom. of braet, brouet, 
Browet.] ti. =Brewis. -1658. 2. A kind 

of Brose ; as the browis of the Sheffield Cutlers' 
Feast 1839. 

Brown (bratin), a. [Com. Tent. : OE. br'&n 
: — OTeut. *briin-o-z : — Aryan type '^bhrii-no'-s, 
root *bkru-; cf. Beaver. ) i. Dusky, dark. 
(Now only poet.) b. jig. Gloomy, serious. 
See Brown study. 2. Name of a composite 
colour produced by a mixture of red, yellow, 
and black ME. 3. Of persons : Having the 
skin of a brown or dusky colour; dark-com- 
plexioned ; tanned OE. t4. Of steel, etc. : 
Burnished. [Cf. F. brunir,'\-iSo2. 

_ X. Umbrage broad, And b. as Evening Milt. P.Z. 
ix. 1088. a. £. ant, hear, owl ; b. willow ; b. hsematite, 
etc. 3. The b. Indian Goldsm. Phr. To dob.-. * to do 
thoroughly', suggested by roasting; to cheat, slang. 

Comb.', b. coal, lignite, etc.; b. gannet, b. gull, 
the Booby {Sztla Jusca); b. gum, the inspissated 
juice of Eijcalyptus resinifera; -heart, a species of 
tree in Guiana ; -hen, the female of the Black Grouse 
{Teirao teirix); -holland (see Holland); b. jolly, 
corrupt, f. Brinjal ; b. rust, a disease of wheat caused 
by a parasitic fungus {Trichobasis rubigo vera) ; 
-Spar (Min.), a variety of dolomite; also used of 
ankerite, magnesite, chalybite, etc.; b. stout, a 
superior kind of porter; h. sugar, unrefined or par- 
tially refined sugar ; -thrasher, the (American) Fer- 
ruginous Thrush, called also the Brown Thrush 
{Turdus rufus) ; h. ware, a common kind of pottery. 
Hence Brownish a. Brow*nness. 

Brown, sb. ME. [The adj. used absol.] 
I . Brown colour 1 607. b. A pigment of a brown 
colour, as VandyJie b. 1549. a. Ellipt. (see 
quots.) ME, h. slang. A copper coin 1812. 

1. The browns and greens of the heather Black, a. 
The b. [of roast meat) Burton. March b. [fly] Kingsley. 

Brown (brann), v. ME. [f. Brown ai] i. 
intr. To become brown. 2. trans. To make 
brown; to roast brown; to give (by a chemical 
process) a dull brown lustre to gun-barrels, etc. 
o. 

rown Bess. 1785. Familiar name given 
in the British Army to the old flint-lock musket, 
which had a brown walnut stock. 

Brown bill, brown-bill. 1589. [See Bill 


sb.'^ 2.] A kind of halberd painted brown, once 
used by foot-soldiers and watchmen. 

Brown Bills levied in the City Made Bills to pass 
the Grand Committee Butler J/nd. 

Brown bread. 1489. Any bread of a darker 
colour than white bread. Now spee. applied m 
England to bread made of unboulted flour, or 
whole meal. Also attrib. 

Brown George. 1688. i. fA loaf of 
coarse brown bread, b. A hard coarse biscuit. 
t2. A kind of wig -1840. 3. A brown earthen- 

ware vessel. Cf. Black Jack. 1861. 
Brownian (brau-nian), 1871. [f. Dr. 
Robert Brown, who first descnbed the move- 
ment.] B. movement : the irregular oscillatory 
movement of microscopic particles suspended 
in a hmpid fluid. 

Brownie (braumi). 1513. [dim. of Brown; 
= * a wee brown man ’.] i. A benevolent gob- 
lin, supposed to haunt old houses, esp. farm- 
houses, in Scotland, and occ. to do household 
work while the family slept. 2. A junior mem- j 
ber of the Girl Guides 1916. 

Browning, sb. 1903. An automatic pistol 
invented by J. M. Browning oi Utah, U.S.A : 
Browning (braumig), vhl. sh. 1769. [f. 

Brown v. f-ing K'] i. The process of mak- 
ing or becoming brown 1791. 2. Cookery, A 

preparation for colouring gravy, etc. brown. 
Brow*nism. 1617. [£ the surname j5rz7w«.] 

I . The .system of church-government advocated 
c 1581 by the Puritan Robert Brown, and adopted 
by the Independents. 2. Med, The Bruno- 
nian system. So Brownist. 

Brown study. 1532. [orig. f. Brown in 
sense of ‘ gloomy A state of mental abstrac- 
tion or musing ; now esp. an idle reverie, 
Brownwort (brau'nwmt). ? Obs, OE, Herb. 
The Water Betony {Scrophularia aquatica), 
and perh. other species of Scrophularia. 
Browny, a. rare. 1582. [f. Brown a, + i 
-Y.] Inclining to brown. 
fBrowsage. 1610. [f. Browse v.'] i. The 
browsing of cattle ; concr, that on which they 
browse -1688. 2. The right of browsing 1611. 

Browse (brauz), sbl^ 1523. [app. a. i6th c. 
F. hroust (OF. hrost, mod. hrouf) * bud, young 
shoot '.] I . Young shoots and twigs of shrubs, 
trees, etc., used as fodder for cattle. 2. That 
which is or can be browsed 1552- 3. The ac- 

tion of browsing 1810. Hence B.-wood. 

I. Their gotes upon the brouzes fedd Spenser. 2. 
Th' unworthy browze Of buffaloes Dryden. 

Browse, sh."^ 1875. Min. A variety of slag. 
Browse, browze (brauz), v. 1523. [f. 
Browse sb."^, or f. i6th c. F. brouster, now 
b router. i. intr. and absol. To feed on the 
leaves and shoots of trees and bushes : said of 
goats, deer, cattle. (Also carelessly used for 
graze.) 1542. Also Jig. and transf. a. irons. 
To crop and eat (leaves, twigs, etc.) 1523. 3* 

causal. To feed (cattle) on (twigs, etc.) 1550. 

X. Cattell forsaking the., pastures to broose vpon 
leaues and boughes T. Taylor. 2, Trees.. per- 
petually browsed down by the cattle Darww. Hence 
Browser, ? one who feeds the deer in winter time ; 
an animal which browser 

Browsing (brau*ziq),»^/.j^, 1580. [f.prec. 
+ -ING ^.] The action of the vb. ; also concr. 
shoots and leaves; browsing-ground. 

II Bruchus (brw-k^s). ME. [L.,a.Gr.^poSxoy, ‘ 
‘ a wingless locust '.] i. = Bruke. 2. A genus 
of rhyncophorous beetles, the larvae of which are 
destructive to pease, etc. Hence Bru'chian, 
one of the genus B, 

Brucine (brw'sain). 1823. [From Brucea 
antidysenierzca.'] Chem, A poisonous vegetable 
alkaloid existing in false Angostura bark, and 
in Nux Vomica, var. l|Bni*cia. 

Brucite (brw'sait). 1868. [f. A. Bruce, an 
American mineralogist; see -ite.] Min, A 
native hydrate of magnesia. 

BrU'ckle, v. Now dial. 1648. [prob. a fre- 
quentative of Sc. hruik.‘\ To begrime, 
f Bruges. 1517. Name of a city of Flanders, 
used attrib. in B. satin, andoccas. elliptically. 
Bruin (br^-in). 1481. [a. MDu. bruin 
Brown, name of the bear in Reynard the Fox.'] 
j^plied, as a proper name, to the Brown Bear. 
(But now often used without capital B.) 


I Bruise (LriJz), sb. 1441. [f. the vb.] -fi, 

A breaking; a breach -1530. 2. An injury to 

the body by a blunt or heav y instrument, caus- 
ing discoloration but not lacerat.on of the skin; 
a contusion 1541. b. Of a plant, fruit, etc. 1678. 

One arm’d with metal, th’ other with wood, This tit 
for b., and that for blood Butler Hud. 

Bruise (hriiz), v. [OE* brysan to crush, 
coalescing later with OF. hrisler, bruser, to break, 
smash, shatter. See N.E.D,] i. irans. ‘To 
crush by any weight ’ (J.). But now : To injure 
by a blow which discolours the skin but does 
not lacerate it, and breaks no bones ; to contuse. 
Also transf. t2. [f. Fr.] To break {in pieces, 
down), to smash -1611. 3. fig. (to senses i, 2, 
4) jME. 4. To beat small, crush, bray, grind 
down ME. 

1. It ^shal b. thy head, and thou sbalt b. his heele 

Gen. iii. 15. 2. As yron brassetb and breaketb all 
tbinges Coverdale Dan, ii. 40. 3. An Iron Rod to 

b. and breake Thy disobedience Milt. P. L. v. 884. 
4 Pot-herbs, .bruis'd with Vervain Dryden, 

Hence Bruised ppi. a. j of blood; extravasated. 
Bruiser (brz/'zoj). 1586. [f. Bruise v. + 
-ERk] 1. One who bruises or crushes. 2. A 
prize-fighter 1744. 3. Hunting slang. One 

who rides recklessly 1830. 4. A concave tool 

used in grinding lenses or specula 1777. 

2. Bear-garden bruisers H. Walpole. 

tBrui’sewort, OE. Herb. A plant supposed 
to heal bruises, esp. the Common Daisy -1830* 
Bruit (briwt),^-*^. 1450. [a. F., ppl. sb.fiom 
bruire to roar, ? f. late L. hrugitus (Littrd), or 
L. rugitus (Diez).] i. Noise, din, clamour 
{arch.). 2. Reportnoised abroad, Tnimom{arch.) 
1494, t 3 - Renown -1 6og. |l4,A/l?^f. Any sound 
heard in auscultation; e. g. bruit de souffle. [ Fr.] 
I. The b. of arms Merivale. 2. An uncertain b. 
from Barbadoes of some disorder there Evelyn. 

Bruit (brwt), 27 . 1525. [f. thesb.] l,irans. 
To noise, report, rumour. Often with abroad, 
about. 1528. Also intr, Keats. 2. trans. To 
speak of, make famous 1553. 

I. I finde thou art no lesse then Fame hath bruited 
I He 7 i. VI, II. iii, 68. 

Bruke. Now ME. \yd..'h. hucus, 
bruchus', see Bruchus,] i. A locust without 
wings; ? the larva of the locust. 2. A field- 
cricket {north.) 1847. 

Brum. 188 r. Contr. of Brummagem; 
attrib. ‘ counterfeit, not genuine ' 
jlBrumaire (brzifmfr), 1803. [F.; i. brume 
fog; see Brume.] The second month (Oct. 22 
to Nov. 20) in the calendar of the French 
Republic, introduced in 1793. 

Brum^ (brw-mal), a. 1513. [ad. L. bru~ 
malts, f. bruma, contr. of ^brevima, shortest 
(day), winter.] Belonging to winter; wintry. 
The brumall Solstice Sir T. Browne. 

Brume (br^m). 1808. [a. F. L. bruma; 
see prec.] Fog, mist, vapour. 

The drifting b. Longf. 

Brummagem (brz7*med.:5em). 1681. A. sb. 

1. A local vulgar form of Birmingham, Hence 
(contemptuously) An article made at Birming- 
ham : spec. a. A counterfeit coin ; b. a spur. 1834. 

2. Eng. Hist. — ' Biimingham (1. e. counterfeit) 
Protestant’. See Birmingham, Anti-Bir- 
mingham. 1681. 

B. attrib, or adj. i. Made at Birmingham, 
b. With allusion to counterfeit groats, plate, etc. : 
Counterfeit, sham ; cheap and showy 1637. a. 
Hist. Of or pertaining to the ‘ Birminghams ’ 
of 1680; see A 2. 1681. 

1 a. I coined heroes as fast as Brumingham groats 
T. Brown. B, jewellery i86x. 

Brumous (brw’mos),^. 1850. [ad. F. hru- 
meux.] Foggy, wintry. 
fBrunel, -elle. 1597. The plant Self-heal. 
Brunette (brunet, brzme't). 1712. [a. F., 
fem. dim. of hrun?^ A. sb. A girl or woman of 
a dark complexion 1713. B. adj. Of dark com- 
plexion, brown-haired; nut-brown. absol. 
the colour. 

f Bru-nion. 1706. [a. F. brugnon.] A nec- 
tarine. (Diets.) 

Brunonian (br«m<Ju'nian), a. 1799. [f. 
Bruno, Latinized f, the name Brown.] Applied 
to a system of medicine founded by Dr. John 
Brown (1733-1788), according to which aH 
diseases arise either from deficiency or excess 


5 (Ger. Kola), o (Fr. psa). u (Ger. Mailer), a (Fr. d«ne). 5 (c«rl). e (e.) (there). ? (;i) (r«n). f(Fr.tore). 5 (ftr, ffm, earth). 
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of excitement, and must be treated Voith stimn- 
iaats or sedatives, b. One who bclds tms, 
Brtmswick* biPTai^ik .1480. 'LG 
wik, -njir.j i. The name of a and pro- 
vince of Germany. fa. Hence the name of a 
textile fabric 14S0. 

B. black, a black vair.ibh made cf tarpernine and 
asphalt or lamp-black ; B. green, a green 
consisting of uxychLride of copper. 

Bnmt ;br2?iit, i*). ME. [? echoic; cf. 
Bunt.' ti. A sharp blow •-I4S5. ta. An on- 
set, violent attack, i Olten w.th Lvr, etc.) -iSai . 
3, Shock, violence ;of an attack] 1573. 4. The 
chief stress; cnsis. i Formerly riici/d l j^Perh. 
inSuenced by tuTTit (.a Sc. rrzinl),_^ 1769. ts- 
A sudden effort, or outburst -1670. 

3. The first b. of the enemy's attack Wellingtok. 
The h. of their arga nent Joaett, 4. The b. of the 
danger seems past C'^.Rc^LE. 

Brunt ^br2?iit ,v. rare. 1440. [f. EruntjA" 
ti. inir. To make an assault or attack -1690. 
3. trans. To bear the brant of {rar&) 1859. 
Brunt, obs. and dial. pa. t. and pple. of 
Burn v. 

Brusk (broj), [ME. brusche^ a. OF. 
brosse brushwood (whence mod.F. broussaiUes). 
Diez takes the late L. type as ^brusiia^ and re- 
fers It to OHG. bursta bristle; cf. Brush sbX 
I. Loppings of trees or hedges; cut brushwood 
(now in U.S.). b. A fagot of such brushwood 
ME. 3. The small growing trees or shrubs of 
a wood; a thicket of small trees or underwood. 
{Esp. in U. S., Canada, and Australia.) 1440. 
t3. Stubble -1790. 

Comb.', b.-kangaroo, a species inhabiting the 
Australian b.; -turkey, an Australian bird {Tabe^ 
galla Laihami). 

Brusll (br»J), [ME. brusshe, a. OF. 
brosse brush. Perh. identical with prec.] i. 
A utensil consisting of a piece of w ood or other 
material, set with small tufts or bunches of 
bristles, hair, etc., for sw’eeping or scrubbing 
dust and dirt from a surface; and generally any 
utensil for brushing or sweeping. {Brushes are 
of many shapes and materials. They are named 
according to their use, as clothes-^ hat-, hair- 
brush, etc.) b. The painter’s art or skill 1687, 
3. Any brush-like bunch or tuft; spec, the tail 
of the fox 1581. 3. Eniom. A brush-like organ 

on the legs of bees, etc, 1828, 4, Electr. A 
brush-like discharge of sparks, b. A piece of 
metal terminating in metallic wires, or strips of 
carbon or copper, used for securing good metallic 
connexion between two portions of an electrical 
instrument 1789. 5. Optics. Bright or dark 

figures accompanying certain phenomena ob- 
served m polarized light, which suggest the idea 
of brushes 1817. 6. (f. Brush vP) An applica- 
tion of a brush 1822. 7, A graze, esp. on a 

horse's leg 1710. 8. attrzb. Brush-like 1675. 

I. b. Brecheren of the b. Sterne, a. The squirrel, 
flippant. -whisks his b. Cowper. 6 . He.. gives his 
b^ver a b. Scott. 

Comb.: b.-grass, Andropogon Gryllus'i -ore, 
-iron-ore, an iron ore found in the Forest of Dean ; 
-wheel, (a) a wheel which turns another by means of 
bristles, cloth, leather, etc., fixed on their circumfer- 
ences; {b) a circular revolving b, used for polishing, 
etc Hence Brti*$liless cu 

Brush (br2?J), me. [? f. Brush z/.i] 
I. A forcible rash, a hostile encounter ; now 
esp. a short but smart encounter. Hence At a 
{the first) b. Also fig. 3. ? A slight attack of 
fllness. (Cf. Brash.) Swift. 

I, A smart b. with the Spaniards Kingsley. 

Brush (bnoj), 27.1 me. pad. F. brosser; 
or perh. echoic ; cf. ruskt etc.] ti. intr. To 
rush with force or speed, usu. into coUision 
-1650. t3. To force with a rush -1470. 3. To 
burst away with a rush, decamp 1690. 4, intr. 

(cf. Brush vJ^) To move briskly by, through, 
against anything, grazing it or sweeping it aside 
in passing 1674. 

3. He brush’d apace On to the abbey Byron. 4. A 
pretty young thing, .brushing by me Addison. 
Brush (brz?/), 1460. [f. Brush 1^.2, or 

ad. F. brosser A i. trans. To pass a brush 

briskly across (a surface) so as to remove dirt 
or dust, or to smooth the surfece. 3. To rub 
softly as with a brush in passing; to graze lightly 
or quickly 1647. Also intr. 3, To remove 
(dust, etc.) with a brush, to sweep (away). Also j 
iransf. a.nd fig. To sweep away as with a brash. * 
1631. 4. To injure by grazing 1691. 1 



■ne V. ho brushes cr uses a b. ; also iechn. in vario s 
trades. Brtfshing tr/. sh.\ wheace brushing* 
machine, a name of machines acting as brusaes lor 
smoothing, dressing flax, etc. 

Brushite 'bT2?*j3it^. 1880. [f. Prof. Brush 
of Yale, U.S ; see .l/.v.’. A hvdrous 

phosphate of lime. 

Brushwood (brz7*Jw’ud\ 1613. [f. Brush 
1. Cut or broken tw gs or branches 1637. 

! AlsoyT^. 3. Small growing trees or shrubs ; 

* thicket, underwood 1732, 

Bni^y (brz 7 *Ji), <2.1 1719* U‘ Brush sbA 
-f -Y ^ Covered w ith brush. 

Bni*shy,i2.2 1673. [f. Brush sb.- 4* -y 1 ] 
Brush-hke; bushy, shaggy. 
fBrusk, a. i486, her. The colour taw 7 iy 
or orange -1688. 

Brusk e, obs. f. Brusque. 

Brusque (brzjsk, br.vsk), a. 1601. [a. F., 
ad. It. brusco sour, tart, grim-looking (Littrd). 
LTt. history unkn. In 17th c. usu. brtisk.'l ti* 
Tart. (= IL brusco.) 2. Somewhat rough or 
rude in manner; blunt, offhand 1651. 

2. He was brusk, ungracious, scowling, and silent 
DTsraeli. Hence Bni*sque-ly adv., -ness. 
Brusque, w. 1826. [f. prec.] To treat 
brusquely or in an off-handed w'ay. 

To b. ii : to assume a brusque manner. 

|lBrusquerie(bn/sk^z). 1752. [Fr.] Blunt- 
n^s, abruptness of manner. 

Erring, if at all, ever on the side of b. Ruskin. 
Brussels (bro’selz). Name of the capital of 
Belgium ; hence, i. Short for * Brussels carpet’ 
1845. a. atirib., as B. carpet, a carpet having 
a back of stout Hnen thread and an upper sur- 
face of wool ; B. lace, a costly kind of pillow - 
lace made in B. ; B. sprout (usu. pl.\ the bud- 
bearing Cabbage {Brassica oleracea gemmif era), 
producing buds hke small cabbages in the axils 
of its leaves 1748. 

+Bni*stle, z/.h [ME. brusilien. Prob. echoic.] 
intr. To crackle, rustle -1755. 
iBru-stle, z^.2 1648. [var. of Bristle z?.] i. 
intr. To bristle as hair. 3. To bristle up, raise 
the mane 1656. 3. esp. Of birds : To raise the 

feathers; hence fig. To show off, bluster -i8co. 
tBru*sure, ME. [a. OF. briseure, mod. 
brisure, f. briscr.'] i. Bruising or crashing; a 
bruise --1494- 2. Breaking, breach ; ruin -1506. 
{|Brut (bri/t). 1450. [= M. Welsh mod. 

W. brud * chronicle a transf. use of Brut — 
Brutus, as in the^ra/of Layamon.] A British 
chronicle from the mythical Brutus downward. 
fBrut, V. 1577. [perh. a. F. brouter.'] I. 
To browse -1699. 3. trans. dial. To break off\ 

(young shoots). 

Brutal (br«*tal), zz. 1450. [f.'L.brut-us(see 
Brute) + -al.] i. Of or belonging to the 
brutes, as opp. to man; of the nature of a brute; 
animal (arch.). 2. Pertaining to or resembling 
the brutes : a. in irrationality 1510; b. in sensu- 
ality 1534; c. in coarseness 1709. 3. Inhu- 

man ; coarsely cruel, savage 1641. 

2. a. A sort of b. Courage De Foe. b. The slaves 
of b. appetite Smoli ett. c. [Tyrconnel’s] b. manners 
Macaulay. 3, The cruel and b. abominations of 
slavery Morley. Hence Bru’talism, b. state. 
Bru’tally adv. 

Brutality (brzdse-liti). 1549. [f. prec. + 
-rnr.] i. The condition of the brutes 1711. 
3. The quality of being brutal (see Brutal 2) 
1549. 3. Inhumanity; an inhuman action 1633. 

1. From b. to reason and speech 1863. 3. The 

Brutallity of the Turkish Troops 1693. 

Brutdlize (brzZ’taloiz),^^. 1704, [f. as prec. 

+ -I 2 E, ] I. To live or become like a brute 1716. 
3, trans. To render brutal or inhuman 1704. 
3. To treat brutally 1879. 

1. If possible we b. more and more H. Walpole. 
Hence Bra taliza'tion. 

Brute (brzzt), a. and sb^- 1460. Fa. F. brut, 
brute : — ^L. bruizes heavy, irrational. ] A. adj. 
(Often sh. used attrzb.) i. Of animals : Want- 
ing in reason, as b. beasts, =tbe * lower animals 
3. Of human beings and their attributes : 
Brate-like, brutish; stupid; unreasoning; sen- 
sual 1535. b. Rude, wanting in sensibility 1555. 


3. Of th.ngs : Irrational, unconscious, senseless ; 
meri;!} malenal, esp. in b. 7 na:tcr, f rce 1540. 

2. A b. conjugality Milt. b. Ihls b. Libel Milt. 

■ 3. A lendcRcy to pre ail 0% er b. force Bltlee. Hence 
, Bra*te-ly adv., -ness. 

I B. sb. 1. One of the lower animals as dis- 
j tinguished from man 1611. b. The animal na- 
I tare in man 1784. 2. A man resembling a bruie 

j m want of intelligence, cruelty, coarseness, etc. 

J Now ) often merely a term of reproba- 

tion. 1670. 

I, My Image not imparted to the B. Milt. P. L. 
viii. 441. b, E.valt the b. and sink the man Burns. 
2. The b. of a cigar required relighting Geo. Eliot, 
Hence Bra’tebood. 

fBrute, 1513. [In sense i, a var. of 
Brett or Britt, influenced by the BTiiius myth ; 
m 2, = Brut, Brutus.] 1. A Briton, a Welsh- 
man -1586. 2. The legendary Trojan Brutus, 

first king of Britain. b. A Brutus, a hero of 
British, Welsh, or Arthurian story, c. Hence, 
generally, a hero, * brave ', ' w'orthy -1599. 
Brutify {hiu tifsi), v. 1668. [f. L. bruti- 
(comb. form) . ] To make or become brate-like ; 
to brutalize. 

Hopeless slavery effectually biutifies the Intellect 
Mill. Hence Bru tifica*tion. 

Bnitisli (brz 7 *tij), a. 1494. [f. Brute + 
-ISH.] I. Of or pertaining to the brutes 1534. 2. 
= Brutal 2. 1555. ts* Rude, rough; savage 
-1773. t4. == Brute a. 3. Ot thunder: Strikirg 
blindly, [after L. brutum fiulmen.) -1640. 

I. Wandring Gods disguis’d in b. forms Rather then 
human HvIilt. P. L. i. 481. 2. Slovve and brutysshe 

wyttes 1535. B. Lusts and Appetites Steele. Hence 
Bru'tisb-ly adv., -ness. 

Bnitism(brw*tiz’m). 1687. The behaviour 
or condition of a brute. 

Brutus (br^'tps). 1851. lnfMllBiutuswig. 
A rough-cropped head w'as so called by the 
French, after Bratus. 

Bry-, in obs. woids; see Bri-. 

Bryology (brsiipdod^i). 1863. [f. Gr. Bpvov 
+ -Xoy'ia.\ That branch of botany which treats 
of mosses. Also, the mosses (collectively) of 
any country or place. Hence Bryolo’gical a., 
•ly adv. Bryodogist. 

fBryon, 1579. [a. F., a. Gr. Bpvov.] A 
kind of moss ~i6oi. 

Bryo'iiia. L. form of Bryony. 

Bryonin (brorAim). 1836. [f. next.] The 
bitter principle of the root of Bryonia dzoica. 
Bryony (brai‘z)hi). OE. [ad. L. bryonia 
(Pliny), a. Gr. Bphojvia.] i. prop. Name of the 
plant-genus Bryonia (N.O. Cucurbitacess); and 
spec, the common wild species (B.dioica), occas. 
called Red, or White B. 3. Black B. : Lady’s 
Seal, Tamus communis (N.O. Dioscoreacese) 
1626. 3. Bastard B. ; Cissus sicyoides. 

Comb, b.-vine = sense i. 

llBryozoa (br9iii5z(?u*a), sh. pi. Sing, -zoon 
(-zovL'gn). 1847. [f. Gr. )S/)uoi'-|- fSa; from the 
appearance of some species,] Zool. The low- 
est class of molluscs, consisting of compound 
or * colonial * animals formed by gemmation, 
each individual having a distinct alimentary 
canal. Also called Polyzoa. Hence Bryo- 
zo*an a. (^.) 

Brys-, Bryt-, in obs. forms ; see Bri-. 
Bry thou (bri'k^n). 1884. [a. Welsh 

OCelt, Britton- Briton. Prof. Rhys's term, 
correlative to Goidel applied to the Scoto-Irish 
Celts. ] A Briton of Wales, Cornwall, or ancient 
Cumbria. Hence Brytbo*nic a. 

Buat, var. of Bowet, Sc.^ a lantern. 

Bub (b2?b), .fAl 1671. [? echoic.] I. Drink, 
esp. strong beer (slang). 3. A mixture of meal 
and yeast with warm wort and water, used to 
promote fermentation 1880. 

Bub, sb.^ Contr. of Bubby, in both senses. 
+Bub, rare. 1563. [Cf. Bubble.] To 
throw up in bubbles. 

tBub, » 2 rare. 1719. [? short for Bubble.] 
? To bribe, or ? to cheat. 

Bubal, -ale (bizf-bal). 1461. [ad. L. bubalus 
(ad. Gr. /Qou^oAos); cf. Buffalo.] Used to 
render L. bubalus'. a. (early) with uncertain 
meaning (antelope or buffalo), b. (mod. ZooL) 
A species of antelope (Antilope bubalzes). 
Bubble (b»'b’l), J A 1481. [orig.f. the verb: 
cf. Burble sb. found c 1350.] i. A thin vesicle 
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BUBBLE 229 BUCKLE 


of \\ater or other liquid, filled with air or gas. 
Often = scap-huib^e. Also a quantity of air or 
gas occlud'id withm a liquid; spec, the air left in 
the spint-ievel. Occ. a cavity produced by oc- 
cluded a r in a solid that has cooled from fusion, 
is. iransf, A hollow globe or bead of glass pro- 
duced by blo\s mg -1067. Anything fra- 

gile, unsubstantial, or worthless; esp. a delusive 
commercial or financial scheme, as the South 
Sea B. 1599. Also attrib., as b. compa^iy, etc 
1635. 4. The process of bubbling; the sound 

made by bubbling ; a state of agitation 1839. 
t5. One who is bubbled; a gull -1807. 

I. The Earth hath bubbles, as the Water ha ’s Mach, 

I. ill 79- 3 - The b. Reputation A. F. L, 11. vii. 152. 

4I Ab,of a sea (Naut.). Comb, b.*shell, a sort of 
mollusc. ^ ^ 

Bubble ;b2?-b’l), ME. [var. of Burble v, 
Prob. echoic.] i. intr. To form bubbles (as 
boiling water, etc.); to rise in bubbles ; to emit 
the sounds duetobubbles forming and bursting. 
Also fig, s. intr. T o make a sound as of bubbles 
in boiling or running water. Also irans. {rare,) 
1602. 3. trails. To delude with bubbles (sense 
3); to cheat, humbug. Now rare. 1675. 

I. Water, bubbling from this fountain P. Fletcher. 
Phr. To b. aver, up (with fun, etc.) ; fig, from the 
bubbling of a pot on the fire. z. At mine ears 
Bubbled the nightingale Tennyson. 

Bu bble-and-squea-k. 1785. [From the 
sounds made in cooking the dish.] Meat and 
cabbage fried up together. 
fBu'bble-bow, -lx)y. 1727. [app. f. Bubble 
V. s + Beau, as if ‘ Beau-befooler '.] A lady’s 
tweezer-case -1807. 

Bubbler (b2?-bl3i). 1720. [f. Bubble v.'] 

ti. A swindler -1728. 2. A fish of the Ohio 

river, so called from the noise it makes. 

Bubbly (b2?-bli), a. 1599. [f. Bubble j< 5 ] 
Full of bubbles. (In Sc, = blubbering.) 
Bu*bbly-jock. Sc. 1814. [f. prec. + Jock == 
Jack. Cf. gobbler?^ A turkey-cock. 

Bu’bbyi. Nowflfffl/. 1686. [Cf. dial. Ger. 
bubbi tQz.i.'] A woman’s breast. I 

Bubby 2 . 1848. [? corrupt. i.b 7 'other\ or= i 
Ger. hube?^ A little boy. { 17 . S., colloq.) 

Bubo (fiAu'ho). PI. buboes. ME, [a. late 
L., ad. Gr. povBujv the groin.] An inflamed 
swelling in glandular parts of the body, esp. the 
groin or arm-pits. Also attrib. Hence Bu*boed 
ppl. a. affected with buboes. Bubo*nic a. at- 
tended with the appearance of buboes. 
Bubonocele (biuhfnb^bfl). 1615, [a. Gr., 
f, ^ovjSdjy + /crjXTj.] Inguinal hernia. i 

fBu'bukle. Confusion of Bubo and Car- ; 
bungle, //en. V, in. vi. 108. j 

Buccal (b27*kal ) , a. 1831. [as if ad. L, Hue- \ 
calls, i. biicca. J Of or pertaining to the cheek. 

II Bucca*n, buca'n, bouca*n, 1611. Also 
bocan. [a. F. boucan, repr. a Tupi or Brazilian ; 
word.] i.A wooden framework on which meat 
was roasted or smoked over a fire. {S. Amer.) 
a. (m form = Barbecue sb. 5. 1857. 3. ; 
Boucaned meat. [prop. Fr.] i860. Hence Bu’c- 
can V, to roast or smoke (meat) upon a b. 
Buccaneer, -ier (b2?kam3*j), sb. i66r. [a. 
F. boucanier, orig. ‘ one who hunts wild o.xen ’ 
(Littr6), f. boucan; see prec.] ti. orig. One 
who dries and smokes flesh on a boucan. The 
name was first given to the French hunters of 
St. Domingo. -1761. 2. (From the subsequent 

habits of these.) One of the piratical rovers who 
infested the Spanish coasts in America 1690. 

3. A filibuster 1846. Hence Buccanee*risb a. 
Buccaneer (bt?kaai3-j), v, 1795. [f. prec.] 
a. - To buccan. b. To act as a buccaneer. 
Buccinal (br-ksinal), as. 1846. SJ.'L.huccina 
+ -AL.] Shaped or sounding like a trumpet. 
Buccinator (b2?*ksin<?itoj[). 1671. [a. L., f. 
buccinare. So called because employed in 
blowing.] Anat, A flat thin muscle which forms 
the wall of the cheek. So Bu*ccinatory a. per- 
taining to a trumpeter or trumpeting. 
llBuccinum (b^ksimpm). 1601. [L.] Zool 
The genus of gasteropod Molluscs represented 
by the Whelk. Hence Bu’ccinold a. b.-like. 
IlBucellas (biwse-las). 1836. [Name of a 
village near Lisbon.] A Portuguese white wine. 
Bucentaur bi^^'sentgi). 1612. 

[ad. It. bucenioro (also used), ? ad. Gr. * 0 ovKiv- 
6 (Ger. Kd\n), 0 (Fr. ii (Ger. Mwller), 


ravpos, f. Gr. ^om + KevTavpcs, the figure-head 
of the vessel representing a creature half man, 
half ov.l Mist. The state barge in which on 
Ascension Day the Doge of Venice w’ent to wed 
the Adriatic by dropping a ring into it. Also, 
a large ship 1623. 

Bucephalus (bi«se*fal©s). 1799. [ad. Gr , 
f. 0 OVS + KefpaXrj.^ The name of Alexander the 
Great’s charger; (joc.) any riding-horse. 
JlBuchu (h 7 ?-ku, hirku). 1731. Native Cape 
name of tlie plant formerly called Dzosma cre- 
nata; now assigned to species of Barosma. 

Buck (bz^k), sb.'^ [OE. buc male deer : — 
OTeut. *bukko-z; and OE. bucca he-goat(: — 
OTeut. Hukkon-) ; not dist. in form after iithc. ] 

1. The male of : a. tthe goat -1551; b. the deer, 

esp, the fallow-deer OE. ; c. the reindeer, the 
chamois, the hare, the rabbit, and in S. Africa 
(after Du. bok) any animal of the antelope kind 
1674. 2. transf. a. A dashing fellow ; a dandy 

1725, b. A man : used of S. Amer. Indians. 
B, nigger \ ■Q.T\^%Tom2LXi, (U,S.) 

X. a. T 0 blow the buck* 5 horn (Chaucer); to have 
his labour for his pains, b. The b. is called . . the fifth 
year a b, of the first head \ and the sixth, a great b 

2. a. I remember you a b of bucks when that coat 
first came out to Calcutta Thackeray. 

fBuck, 1577. I, = Buck-wheat -1807. 

2. = Buck-mast; beech-mast -1727. 

Buck, i -^.3 arch, and dial, 1530. [f. Buck 
z/.^] ti. ? A washing tub, a vat in which to 
steep clothes in lye. 2. Lye in which linen, 
yam, etc. is steeped in buck-washing or bleach- 
ing 1560. 3. A quantity of clothes, etc. put 

through the process of bucking; a ‘ wash ’ 1532. 

Buck (bt7k), sb.^ 1851. A basket used to 
catch eels. Also attrib. 

Buck, 1691. [?i. q. Bouk, OE. bi^c 
belly, body, etc.] The body of a cart, {dial.) 

Buck, sb.^ US. i860, [a. Du. zaag-boc, or 
shortly bocki\ A frame on which wood is cross- 
cut ; a saw-buck. 

Comb, b.'Saw, a heavy frame-saw used with a h. 

Buck, z/l Now dial. [ME. bouken, bowken, 
with Teut. and Rom. cognates.] i. To steep 
or boil in an alkaline lye in buck-washing, or 
bleaching. 2. To drench, soak 1494. 

Buck (b2?k), v.i 1530. [f. Buck s 37 '] To 
copulate with; said of male rabbits, etc. 

Buck (b^k), 2^.3 1859. [f. Buck j^.l] To 
leap vertically from the ground, drawing the 
feet together like a deer, and arching the back. 
Also trans. To b. off. Cf. Buck-jump. 

Buck (biok), US. 1865. trans. [? f. 
Buck j^.®] trans. To lay across a log. 

Buck (b2?k), 57.5 1683. [Cf. Du. boken^ 
boocken.'] To break ore small with a bucker. 

Buck, 27.6 dial, or colloq. 1854. [f. BUCK 
sb.'^ 2,] In b. up : To dress up; to make haste; 
to make or become vigorous or cheerful; esp. 
in imper. Buck up ! 

Buck-bean (b 27 *kbfn). 1578. [App. tr. 

Flemish bocks boonen * goat's beans ’. (A later 
(? rationalized) name is bog-bean,)'] Herb. A 
water plant {Menyanthes trifohata) common in 
bogs in Britain; it bears racemes of pinkish 
white flowers. 

Buckeen (bz^krn). Anglo-Irish. 1793. [dim. 
of Buck cf. squireen.] A young man be- 
longing to the inferior gentry of Ireland, or a 
cadet of the poorer aristocracy, having no pro- 
fession, and aping the habits of the wealthy, 

BuxkerL 1884. [f. Buckz». 3 ] Ahorse 
that bucks. 

Bu'Cker 2, 1653. [f. Buck t7.*'>] Mining. 
A hammer for bucking ore. 

Bucket (b 27 *ket), sb 7 ME. [app. a. OF. ! 
buket washing-tub, etc.; cf. OE. bile a pail.] 
I. ‘ The vessel in which water is drawn out of 
a weir. b. ‘The vessel in which water is 
carried, particularly to quench a fire (J.) 

Buckets are now chiefly of wood, and vary in shape. 
In England and U. S. they are round pails with 
arched handles; in Scotland, four-sided vessels for 
carrying salt, coal, etc. 

2. The piston of a lift-pump 1634. 3* One of 
the compartments on the circumference of a 
water-wheel, which retain the water while they 
descend ; one of the metal cups on the endless 
band of a grain-elevator, etc. 1759. 4. transf. 

. ii (Fr. d«ne). v (cml). e (e®) (th^re). e 


A leathern socket or rest for a w hip, or for a 
carbine or lance 1833. 

I. Like a deepe Well, That oues two Buckets, fill- 
ing one another Tick, //, iv. i. 185. To kick ike b. . 
see Bucket-. 

Comb ; b.-engine, a machine having buckets at- 
tached to an endless chain running over sprocket- 
wheels, so as to utilize the power of a small stream of 
water with a good fall; -lift, a set of iron pipes 
attached to a lift-pump ; -ptiinp, a iift-punip ; -well ; 
•wheel, a contrivance for raising water, consisting of 
buckets fixed round a wheel, or attached to a rope 
passing round a wheel, which fill at the bottom and 
empty themselves at the top. 

Bu'Cket, sb,^ 1570. [Perh. a. OF. buquet 
‘ balance ’.] A beam or yoke on which any- 
thing may be hung, as, in Norfolk, a pig by its 
heels. Hence (?) To kick theb. : (slang) to die. 
Bucket (by-ket), v, 1621. [f. Bucket .r^.i] 
I. trans. To lift (water) in buckets. Also fig. 
1649. 2. To pour buckets of water over 1621. 

3. slang. To swindle 1812. 4. To ride (a horse) 

hard; to pump (take it out of him by bucketfuls) 
1856. 5. Rowing, intr. To hurry the forward 

swing of the body; also irans, 1869. 

5. A .tendency to b. the recovery {mod). 

Bucket-shop. U.S. 1882. [?f. Bucket 1 ] 
An unauthorized office used orig. for smaller 
gambling transactions in grain, and subseq. ex- 
tended to offices for other descriptions of gam- 
bling and betting on the stocks, etc. 

Bu'Ckety. Sc. Paste used by weavers in 
dressing their webs. 

Buck-eye. 1789. [f. Buck .t^.i + Eye.] 
Bot. I. The American Horse-chestnut {ASscnlus 
glabra). 2. U. S. colloq. A native of Ohio, the 
‘ Buckeye State ’. 

I. Called buck-eye . . from the hilum of the fruit 
having the appearance of a stag’s eye Mrs. Loudon. 

Buck-eyed, cu 1847. Farriery. Having 
bad or speckled eyes ; said of horses. 
Buck-horn (,b 27 *kh^in). Also Buck's horn. 
1447. [f. Buck sb.^] ti. The horn of a buck, 
b. The norn of a goat used for blowing a blast. 
-1548. 2. The material of a buck's horn; also 
attrib, horny 1613. 3. I'rom its hardness : 

Dried whiting or other fish 1602. 
Buck-hound (bz^-khaund). 1530. [f. as 
prec.] A smaller variety of staghound. Master 
of the Buckhounds, an officer of the Royal 
Household. 

Buckie (bzzki). Sc. 1596. [?] i. The 
whorled shell of any mollusc ; e.g 2. wffielk. Cf . 
L. buccinum. 2. (?f. BUCK sb.^) A perverse or 
refractory person 1719, 

Bucking (bzj'kig), vbl. sb."^ 1483. [f. Buck 
z/.i + -ING k] Steeping or boiling yarn, clothes, 
etc. in a lye, in the old process of bleaching, or 
in buck-washing; the quantity so treated. 

Comb. : b.-keir, a large wooden vat used in^ h. ; 
-washing, the annual purification of family linen 
by means of buck. 

BU'Cking, z/bl. sb.^ 1875. [f. Buck v.^] 

Mining. The bruising of ore with a bucker. 

Buckish (b2?-kij), a. 1515. [f. Buck^^.i + 

-ishL] I. Like or characteristic of a he-goat; 
lascivious; ill-smelling. 2. Foppish 1806. 
Bu*ck-jump. 1878. [f. Buck sb.'i] A leap 
like that of a buck. esp. A jump of a horse that 
bucks (see Buck v.^). Of American or Austra- 
lian origin. Hence Bu’ck-jnmp v. = Buck v.^\ 
also Buck-jumper. 

Buckle (b 27 *k’l),.r^. ME, [^l. ¥ . boucle :-lL. 
buccu la {dim. of bucca), 'cheek-strap of a helmet’, 

' boss of a shield ’.] i. A rim of metal, with a 
hinged tongue carrying one or more spikes, for 
securing a belt, strap, etc., which passes through 
the rim, and is pierced by the spike or spikes. 
Often defined, as shoe-b., etc. ta* The drop of 
an ear-ring. (Fr. boucle d'oreille.) 1674. t 3 » 

The state of hair when crisped and curled -1789. 

Comh.x t).-covering, a certain step in dancing; so, 
to cover the b, ; -plates, plates of iron buckled or 
bent concave ; -Wig, see Buckle v. 5. 

Buckle (b 27 *k’l), v. ME. [f. prec. sb. ; but 
cf. F. boucler,] i. irans. To fasten with a 
buckle. 2. trans. To equip, prepare (for battle, 
etc.). Chiefly rejl., and now only 1570. 
Also intr. (for r^,). 3* trans. To join closely; 
intr. (for rejl.) to close ; to grapple, engage, 
j Now dial. 1535. 4. trans. To unite in marriage 
{joc. or dial.) Cf. splice. 1724. Also intr. tfi* 

1 To fasten in curl -1796. 6. trans. To warp, 

(tfi) (lein). i (Fr. fizzre). § (for, fora, eaxth). 
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crumpL*. bend ou: of its plane. Now ch efiy 
techn. : To bend a bar or surface (under longi- 
tudinal pressure* into a double curve. 1525. 
inir. To bend under pressure 1597. Also \ zg. 

X. Naiiynge the speres, avd hsu.T.es fc rkel ynge 
CH^tXKF. To I', ix. ifig } : toerxx-e. A. I’. ::i. i', 

14a To b. to: 1 3 app.y oneself \i;o-C!vi£.7. 4. Dn 
R. who buckles beggars for a tester apd a drax cf 
Gene va ScotT. 6. Reason c c:n b. and b c •re t - e mzna 
unto the nature cf things E kzos. To b. a sa v IC54. 

: tb.-beggar iSc.'}, a liedge-pr.sst. 

Bu'Ckler, ^ 1650. 'f. prec.] One who or 
that which buckles. 

Buckler .'b2?-kbi\ 5^2 me. [a. OF. bamkr, 
bucler (mod. bouchcr), repr. L. ^hicailarius, f. 
buccitla', see BccKLE i. .A small round 

shield ; in England ' use'ei not so much for a 
shield as for a \’i,a’'der to catch the blow of an 
adversary' (Fairholt). Also (erron.) Any kind 
of shield. atirib. s./^. Protection, pro- 

tector ME. 3. Techn, : a. Xaui, A wooden i 
shutter placed against the inside of a hawse-hole ! 
to prevent the \\ater from coming in, A Blini 
B. has no aperture; a Riding B,, used at anchor, 
has a hole in the middle for the passage of a 
cable. 1832. b. Anat., ZojL, etc. Applied to 
the hard protective covering of parts of the body 
of the armadillo, the ganoid fishes, and some 
Crustacea; spec, the anterior segment of the shell 
of the trilobites 1828. 

1. A swerd and a bocler haar he by bis side Chaucek. 
z. A b. of impenetrable indifierence G Brontte. 

Comb . ; b.-fern, the genus Aspidiumi -head, the 
fossil fish Cepkaia^is ; -mustard, Eiscuteila auri- 
culafct', “tnom, Rhamnus Paliurus aculeai-us. 
Hence Bu'cklered ppLa. furnished with bucklers. 
Buckler (bt? kloi), •!}. 1590. [f. prec.] i. 
irans. To act as a buckler to; to shield, defend. 
+2. To ward or catch (blows) 3 Hen. Vf, i. iv. 50. 

1. Tis not the king can b. Gaveston Marlowe. 
•j-Bu-ck-mast. 1425. [:— OE. *bSc-mmsf.1 
Beech-mast -1607. 

fBuckone. 1625. [ad. It. hoccone^ f. hocca?^^ 
A mouthful -1639. 

liBuckra (bz?-kra). 1794. [In negro patois of 
Surinam, bakra, master. In lang. of Calabar 
coast, * demon, powerful and superior being '. ] 
A white man (m negro talk). 

Buckram (b 27 *kram), sh. ME. [?ad. It. 
buckerame. Etym. unkn.] fi. A kind of fine 
linen or cotton fabric -1533. a. A kind of coarse 
linen or cloth stiffened with gum or paste ME. 
tb. A lawyer’s bag -1622. 3. Jig. Stiffness; a 

starched manner 1682. 4. atirib. and quasi- 

adj. Of, or like, buckram 1537 ; fig. stuck up ; 
that has a false appearance of strength 1589. 
a. Foure Rogues in Buckrom let driue at meSnAKS. 

3. A fine.. unaffected lad, no pride or b. Cornwallis. 

4. A wondrous b. stylCj—the best he {Johnson] could 
get Carlyle. 

Buckram (bz^-kram), v. 1783. [f. prec.] 
trans. To pad or stiffen with buckram; to give 
to anything a starched pomposity or a false 
appearance of strength. 

Written by Walpole, and buckram 'd by Mason 1784. 

f Bu'ckra'ins- 1578. [? f. Buck sbJ + ramsJ] 
A name for Ramsons or Wild Garlic -1783. 
tBudk*s-l>eard. 1551. [tr. Gr.TpayoTrwytMy.] 
Goats-beard; Salsify. 

Buck’s-hom. 1450. a. SeneMera Corona- 
pus^ Swine*s Cress. b. The Virginia Sumach 
{Rhus typkina). Also Buck’s bom Plantain, 
Back’s bom W eld. So called from the appear- 
ance of their leaves or branches. 

Buck's-bLom, vax. of Buck-horn. 
Buck-shot (b2?*k,Jpt). 1447. [f.BucK^ 3 .i] 
fi. The distance at which a buck may be shot 
{rare). s. A kind of shot, larger than swan- 
sboi, used in shooting deer and large game. 
Also aitrih. 1776. 

Comb, b.-nile, a political nickname for government 
(of Ireland) upheld by a constabulary with loaded 
rifles. 

Buckskin (bi^kskm). 1433. [f. Buck j^.I] 
I. The skin of a buck. 2. Leather made from 
buckskin ; also from sheepskin 1804. Also 
atirib. 3. Breeches (and perh. gloves) made 
of buckskin 1481. t4- A nickname of the 

American troops during the Revolutionary war; 
hence, a native American -1823. 

Bu-ck-stalL 1503, [f. Buck sb.'^} A net 
for catching deer, (/fist.) 

Buckthorn (hp'kppm'). 1578. [f. as prec.] 


I The shrub Rhamnus caihariicus ; its berries 
i yield sap-green, and are a strong cathartic. 
Bu-ck-tooth. 1753- [f. as prec.] A large 
projecting tooth. Also atirib, 
-rBu-ck-wa-shing. 1598. [f. Buck 
The process of washing very dirty linen, by 
bo Lng it in an alkaline lye (Buck and 
aftervsards beating and rinsing it in clear water 
-1879. So Buck-washer; also dial, buck-wash. 

I Buckwheat jbukjhwJt). 1548. [Cf.BucK- 
I. A species of Polygonum {P. Fago- \ 
pyrum). The seed is in Europe used as food 
for horses, cattle, and poultry’; in N. .America 
its meal is made into buckwheat cakes. Also 
aitrih. 3. Applied also to P. Convolvulus, and 
to P. tartaricum 1548. | 

Bucolic (bittkp-lik\ 1531. [ad. L. bucolictis, 
a. Gr., f. ^QVKoXos.'] A- adj. i. Of or pertain- 1 
ing to herdsmen or shepherds ; pastoral 1613. 
2. Rural, rustic, countrified. (Partlyycr.) 1846. | 
var. Buco'lical, whence BucoriicaUy adv. 

I. Mingling b, details and sentimental effusions Svd, 

B. sb. jcf. L Bucolica, Gr. /Sou«o\tKc.J i, 
pi. Pastoral poems: rarely in sing. 1531. a- = 
Bucolic poet 1774. 3- A rustic (joc.) 1862. 4. 

pi. Agricultural pursuits (rare) 1865. 

1. f Virgil’s] bucolikes Elyot, 

Bucrame. Also hucra*nium. 1854. [F. 
bucrane, and L. ad. Gr. $ovKpdmov, f. Bovs 4- 
Kpavcov,^ Archii. A sculptured ornament repre- 
senting an ox-skuU. 

Bud (bM), sb, [Late ME. budde, hodde^ of 
unkn. etym.] Bot. A little projection found at 
the axil of a leaf, forming the rudiment of a 
branch, cluster of leaves, or blossom. Hence, 
applied to a flower (or leaf) at any stage of 
growth until fully opened, b. Zool, A similar 
growth in animals of low organization, which 
develops into a new individual 1836. Also 
iransf, and Jig. 

So longe it is called the budde of a rose, as it is not 
a perfyte rose PUgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531)* fig,J^o'n 
will Canker-sorrow eat my b. [Arthur) John in. iv. 82. 

Pbr. In b, (said of plants) ; budding. Inihe b. ; not 
yet developed. To nip or crush in the h.x fig. to re- 
press or destroy (a project, eta) in its beginnings. 

Comb . : b.-germ {Zoo^ = b.; -rudiment, the cell 
in the embryo, from which the b. is developed. 

Bud (bad), vJ ME. [f. Bud sb.] 1. inir. 

a. To put forth buds. b. with out : "To come or 
push out, as a bud. a. To begin to grow; 
to develop 1366. 3. irons. To put forth as buds ; 
to produce by gemination; also fig. 1591. ^ 4. 
To cause to bud; also Jig, 1604. 5. Gardening, 
To ingraft by inserting a bud of a shrub or tree 
under the bark of another stock- Also ahsol. 1663. 

I. The rose is budding fain Scott, x Many \ices 

b. out of thisone H. Smith. Budding honours Shaks. 
Hence Bu'dder Keats. Bu*dding vhlsb. and 
ppl. a, that buds; in b. ; alsoy^. 

Bud, V, Sc, = must ; see Bus v. 

Buddlia (bu'd^, bu’djha). 1681. [a. Skr., 
pa. pple. of budh to awake, know, perceive.] 
The title given by the adherents of Buddhism 
to the founder of their faith, Sakyamuni, Gau- 
tama, or Siddartha, who flourished in Northern 
I India in the 5th century B.C. Sakyamuni is re- 
garded as only the latest of a series of Buddhas, 
which is to be continued indefinitely. 

Hence Bu’ddhabood, the condition of a B, ; Bu’d- 
dhaship, the office of a B. ; Bu'ddhism, the re- 
ligious system founded hy B. ; Bu'ddhist sb., a 
follower of B.; adj. relating to Buddhism (vars. 

, Bu'ddhic, -i’stic, -al a .) ; tBu’ddhite sb. and a. 

I Bu-ddle,boo-dle,xAi ME. [?]TheCorn- 
, marigold. 

Buddie (b»*dl),r6. 2 1531. p] Mining. K 
I shallow inclined vat in which ore is washed. 

I Buddie (ba‘d*l), v, 1693. [f, prec.] To 

wash (ore) by means of a huddle. 

I Buddleia(badlf*a,ba'dlza). 1885. [mod.L., 
f. the name of Adam Buddie (died 1715) : see 
-1 A ^.] Any plant of the genus of shrubs of this 
name, bearing clusters of yellow or violet flowers. 
Bu'ddy, a, rare. 1598. Full of buds ; like 
a bud. 

Bude (bi^d). 1807. [f, Bude in Cornwall.] 

I B.-burner, a gas-burner invented at Bude by 
Sir G. Gurney, consisting of two or three con- 
1 centric aigand rings. a light obtained 
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by directing a stream of oxy-hydrogen gas on a 
quantity of pounded egg-shells. 

Bude = behoved : see Bus v. 

Budge (b27d3^, sbJ ME. [? f. OF. hmtekei, 
bcckei a kid. But usu. identified w ith Budge 
jh.-, Bouge sb i] A kind of fur, consisting of 
lamb's skin with the wool dressed outwards. 
Comb, b.-bachelor, one of a company in gow ns 
trimmed with b,, who took part in the proces- 
sion on Lord Mayor’s Day (see Bachelor 2), 
For h. -doctor, see Budge a. 
fBudge, 1606. Later sp. of Bouge 
A leather bag. Cf. Budget. 
fBudge, sb,’l> slang. 1673. A sneaking thief 
-1751. 

tBudge, 1634. p attrib. use of Budge 
T hus budge doctor be originally one who 

i wore budge fur.] i. Solemn in demeanour, 
pompous, formal -1781, a. dial. Brisk -1800. 
Those b. doctors of the Stoic fur Milt. Comus 707. 
Budge (bzzdg), z;. 1590. {R,F.bouger; acc. 
to Diez, prob, -late L. *dullicare, frequent, of 
bullire to boil.] i. With neg. : inir. To stir ; to 
move from one’s place. trans. To stir 1598. 
*, Not a soul will b. to give him place Goldsm. *. 
Three men. .could not b, it 1883. Hence Bu'dger, 
Bu-dge-ba:iTeL 1627. [f. Budge = 
Bouge shJ 4- Barrel sh.] A small powder- 
barrel, having a leather cover with a long neck 
drawing together like the mouth of a bag. 
Budgerigar (badserigau). 1847. [Native 
Austral. = good cockatoo.] The Australian 
grass parakeet, 

Budgerow (bzj-d^orffu). Anglo-Ind. 1727. 
[a. Hindi bajrd.] A lumbering keelless barge, 
formerly much used on the Ganges. 

Budget (ba-d^et). 1432. [ad. F. hougetie, 
dim. of bouge\ see Bouge j 3 . 1 ] i. A pouch, 
bag, wallet, usu. of leather. Now dial. 2. 
spec. fa. A leather or skin bottle -1786. b. A 
boot in a carriage, for carrying luggage. ? Obs. 
1794. c. A leathern socket for the butt of a 
cavmry carbine. Cf. Bucket sb.^ 4. 1816. 3. 

iransf. The contents of a bag or w'allet ; a bundle, 
a collection or stock 1597. b. A title for a 
journal {i. e. a b. of news, etc.) : e. g. Pall Mall 
B. 4. A statement of the probable revenue and 
expenditure for the ensuing year, with financial 
proposals founded thereon, annually submitted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the ap- 
proval of the House of Commons. Sometimes 
put for the condition of the national finances as 
thus disclosed ; also for the financial measures 
proposed. Hence, any analogous statement, 
estimate, or proposals. ts. Her, = Bouget 
1766. 6. (See Mum-budget, a phr. enjoining 
silence.) Merry W. v. ii. 7, 

I. Staff, b., bottle, scrip he wore Scott. 3. A B. of 
Paradoxes De Morgan \tUle). 4 The time was now 
come iox opening the b., when it was incumbent on him 
to state the finances, debts, and calls of government 
H. Walpole, Comb, : D.-bar, a bar of timbei on 
which rests the boot of a carriage ; -gut, the caecum. 
Hence Bu’dgetary a. pertaining to a b. Bud- 
getee'r, one who makes^up a b. (in sense 3 or 4). 
Bu’dgeter, one who carries a wallet ; fa charlatan ; 
a strolling player. 

Bu'dget, V. 1618. [f. prec.] trans, +a. 
To put in a wallet ; to store up, b. To b. for : 
tt^rovide for in the b. {rare), 
iBn^dgy, a. rare. 1598. [f. BUDGE r^.i] Of 
or like lamb’s fur. 

Bii*dlet. [f. Bud j 3 . 1 ] A secondary bud 
springing from another bud, Darwin. 
Budmash, var. of Badmash, ‘bad char- 
acter.’ 

Buff, sbJ Ohs, exc. in Blind-man’s-buff. 
ME. [peril, a. OF. bufe, buffe, a blow; cf. 
Buffet i^.^] A blow, stroke, buffet. 

Phr. To stand buff: to stand firm, not to flinch. 
Buff (baf), shA 1552. [app. ad. F. huffle ; 
cf. Buffle.] ti. A buffalo, or other large 
species of wild ox -1706. ta. (More fully bufi- 
leaiker ) : prop. Leather made of buffalo-hide ; 
but usu. a very stout kind of leather made of ox- 
hide, dressed with oil, having a fuzzy surface, 
and a dull whitish-yellow colour -1756, b. 
Military attire ; a military coat made of buff ; 
= Buff-coat. Also the dress of sergeantsand 
catch-poles. 1590. 3. coUoq. (somewhat arch.] 
The bare skin. Inb.’. naked. 1654, 4. -huff- 
stick or -wheel; see Comb. 1831. 5. Buff colour; 
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a d'will light yellowy. Blue and 3 ., formerly the 
Whig colours. 1783. 6. T^e Buffs : a name 

given, from the colour of their facings, to the 
old 3rd regiment of the line (now the East Kent 
Regiment) 1S06. 7. PathoL = Bufft Coat. 

In b. and bandoleer for King^ Charles Scott. 
Cojnb,-. b.-jerkin, a military jerkin of b.-Ieather; 
•stick, -wheel, a stick ox wheel, covered with b.- 
leather or other soft material, for polishing metal. 

fBuff, sb.'^ colioq. 1708. [cf. Buffer.] 
Fellow, ‘ buffer ’ -1764. 

Buff (b2?f;, a. 1695. [f. Buff so,- 2.] i. 
Of or like buff-leather. 2. Of the colour of buff- 
leather; a light brownish yellow 1762. See also 
Buff sb.- 5, 6. 

a. The dress.. of a Cavalier.. b. with blue ribbands 
H. Walpole. 

Buff, v.^ Now dial. ME. [prob. echoic ; cf. 
Puff v.~\ i* inir. a. To stutter, b. To explode 
into a laugh, or the like. 2. trans. To cause to 
burst out by sudden force. B. Jons. 3. Bitr. 
To act and sound as a soft inflated body does 
when struck 1550. 4. intr. and trans. To strike 

a soft inflated body (with this effect) 1600. 
Buftz'.^ 1885. [f. Buffj<^. 2] a. To polish 
with a buff. b. To impart the surface usual in 
buff leather for belts, etc. 

B uffal o (bo’fal^). PL buffaloes. 1588. [a. 
It. buffalo, or (prob.) Pg. bilfalo ; — vulgar L. 
^bufalus, a. Gr. Bov^aXos, an antelope, also a 
wild ox. j I. The name of : esp. a. Bosbuhalus, 
originally a native of India. It is tamed in India, 
Italy, and elsewhere. 1588. b. B. caffer, the 
Cape Buffalo of S. Africa 1699. c. pop. The 
American Bison 1789. 2. A fresh-water fish 

resembling the Sucker 1789. 3. —buffalo-robe\ 

see Comb, {colioq. U. S. and Canada) 1856. 4. 
Short for b.-hom : used by cutlers. 

Comb. : b.-bag (cf. buffalo-rohd) ; -berry, the edible 
scarletfruit of Sltepherdia argenteadoxsxA on theU pper 
Missouri ; -bird, an insessorial bird {Texior eryihro- 
rhyachus) which accompanies herds of buffaloes in 
S. Africa ; -chips, the dried dung of the American 
bison, used as fuel; -clover, a species of clover 
{Trifolium pennsylvanicuni) found in the prairies; 
-fish = sense 2 ; -grass, a grass {Sesleria daciy hides) 
found in the prairies; -nut, a N. American shrub 
{Pyrularia olei/era), or its fruit ; -rohe, a cloak or 
rug made of the skin of the American bison dressed 
with the hair on. 

Buff coat, bu*ff-coat. 1633. [see Buff 
I. A stout coat of buff leather, esp. one 
worn by soldiers. Also fig. 2. One who wears 
a buff coat; a soldier 1670. 3. = Buffy Coat. 
Buffed (boft), a. 1640. [f. Buff sb.^'] a. 
Clad in buff. b. Coated or covered with buff, 
having a buffy coat. 

f Bu'ffer 1. ME. [f. Buff z'.l] A stammerer. 
Buffer 2 (b27’f9i). 1835. [app. f. Buff 3.] 
Mecb. A mechanical apparatus for deadening 
the force of a concussion, as fixed at the front 
and back of railway carriages, etc. Extended 
also to contrivances which sustain without 
deadening the concussion. (Formerly called 
buffing apparattis.) Also fig. and aitrib. 

Comb . : b.-state, a neutral state lying between two 
others and serving to render less possible hostilities 
between them. 

Bu*ffer3. 1854. [f-BuFFz/.i-S.] a. One who 
buffs knives, plate, etc. b. = Buff 2 4. c, 
A machine for polishing daguerreotype plates. 
Bu'fferA slang. 1749. [?] i. A dog, b. 
transf. A pistol; = Barker 4. 1812. 2. Sc. 

and dial. A foolish fellow. 3. A fellow : usu. 
slightly contemptuous 1749. 

1. Here be a pair of b-s will bite as well as bark Scott. 
Buffet (b27’fet), sb."^ ME. [app. a. OF., dim 
of b-uffe Buff A blow; esp. one given with 
the hand. iPl Fisticuffs {rare). Also transf. 
and fig, (Cf. Blow, Stroke.) 

The vile Blowes and Buffets of the World Shaks. 
Buffet (b»*fet), sb.^ ME. [?] I. A low 
stool; a footstool. Now Sc. and n. dial, var, 
Bu'fiet-stool. 2. A hassock (dial.) 1877, 
Buffet (b27‘fet), sb.^ 1718. [a, mod.F. buffet^ 
of unkn. etym. Sense 3 is recent.] i. A side- 
board or side-table for china, plate, etc. 2. A 
cupboard in a recess for china and glasses 1720. 
II 3. {hilfe.) A refreshment bar 1869. var. Beatifet. 
Buffet (b2?*fet), v. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. 
ME. [f. Buffet i. To beat, strike, esp. 
with the hand ; to cuff, knock about, b. To beat 


back, contend with (waves, etc.) 1601. Also 
fig, 2. intr. To deal blows, fight, struggle 1599. 
Also fig. 3. trans. To drive, force, or produce, 
by buffeting 1734. 4- brans. To muffle (bells). 

^?A distinct wd.] 1753. 

" I. Bang'd and buffeted into Reason Bentley. 2. To 
b. resolutely with hardships W. I rvi ng. 3. To b. one's 
way to riches and fame 1865. Hence Bu'ffeter 
(rare), one that buffets. 

■fBu'ffin. 1572. A coarse cloth in use for 
gowns in Elizabeth’s time; a gown of this. 
Also attrib. -1632. 

TBU'jBBe, sb. 15 1 1, [a. F. vulgar L. 

^bufalus ; see BUFFALO. Cf. also Buff j 3.2] 

1. = Buffalo i a, b. -1738. Also attnb. d. 
= Bufflehead. [After F. buffleb\ -1710. 

Bu-ffle, V. 1610. [’Echoic; conn. w. some 
sense of Buff; or ? misprint for histk. ‘ Buffie 
to puzzle ’ in Diets, is a bogus wd., founded on 
this misprint.] 

Bu’ffletiead. 1659. [f. Buffle.] A fool, 
blockhead. 

BuJBSe-lieaded (bpTlhetdM), a. 1654. [f. 
prec.] -fi . Having a head like a buffalo’s -1713. 

2. transf. and fig. a. Large-headed, b. Foolish. 

2. So fell this buffie-headed gyant 1654. 

II Buffo (b^rffi?). 1764. [ad. It. adj. : see 
Buffoon.] A. sh. A comic actor, a singer in 
a comic opera. B. as adj. Comic, burlesque. 
Buffoon (b:^f77‘n), sb. 1549. [a. F., a. It. 
buffone, f. huffa a jest, conn. w. buffare to puff. 
In 17th c. {buffoon).') fi. A pantomime dance. 
Sc. {rare). 2. ‘ A man whose profession is to 
make sport by low jests and antick postures ’ 
(J.); a clown; a jester, foQl{arcb.) 1585. 3. 

transf. A low jester; a wag, a joker (implying 
contempt or disgiist) 1598. Also attrib. 

3. Age was authoritie Against a b., and a man had, 
then . . reverence payd unto his yeares B. Jons. Hence 
Bufibomish, fBuffbomly a . ; tBu'ffoonize, Buff- 
fonize v. 

Buffoon (hviu'n), z;, arch. 1638. [f. prec.] 

1. ira 7 is. To turn into ridicule ; to burlesque. 

2. intr. To play the buffoon 1672. 
Btiffoonery (bz^fw-nsri). 1621. [f. Buffoon 

sb. + -ERY.] The practice of a buffoon; low 
jesting or ridicule, farce. 

Flatterie and Buffonrie swayed all in the Roman 
Senate 1621. 

Buffy (bzz'fi). 1782. [f. Buff sb.^ and a. 
+ -yL] I. Of a colour approaching to buff 
1842. 2. Phys. Applied to blood having a buff 
or Buffy Coat 1782, 

Buffy Coat. 1800. Phys. A layer of a light 
buff colour forming the upper part of the clot of 
coagulated blood under certain conditions. 
fBu*fo. [a. L., lit. *a toad*.] The black 
tincture of the alchemists. B. JoNS. 

Bu'fonite. 1766. [f. L. bufo^ = Toad- 
stone. q. V. 

Bug (b27g), ^3.1 [ME. huggCy ? f. Welsh hvjg 
a ghost. Surviving only in Bugbear. Cf. 
Bogy, Bugaboo.] An (imaginary) object of 
terror; a bugbear, bogy; a scarecrow, b. ?A 
person of assumed importance. Cf. U. S. slang 
‘ a big b.* for ‘ a swell 1771. 

Warwicke was a Bugge that feared vs all Shaks. 
Bug (b»g), j 3.2 1622, [Etym. unkn.] i. A 
name given vaguely to various insects, esp. 
beetles, etc., also to grubs, larvae of insects, etc. 
Now chiefly dial, and U. S, ; esp. with defining 
w'd., as harvest b., etc. 1642, 2, spec. The Ci- 

mex leciularius, more fully bed- or house-b., a 
blood-sucking hemipterous insect. Also, any 
Hemipteran or Heteropteran, 1622. 

X. The b. which breeds the butterfly Shaftesb. 2. 
As safe as a b. in a rug 1798. Comb, b.-bane, -wort, 
Cimicifuga foetidec ana allied plants, used to drive 
away bugs ; -hunter slang, an entomologist. 

Bugaboo (b»*gab«;). 1740. [? f. Bug + Boo 
int.] A bogy; a bugbear. 

Nob. tales Poe. 

Bugbear (bt^’gbesi). 1580. [App. f. Bug 
j 3.1 +BeAR j 3.'1] fi, A sort of hobgoblin (?m 
the shape of a bear) supposed to devour naughty 
children ; hence, generally, any imaginary being 
invoked by nurses to frighten children -1842. 2. 
transf. An object of (needless) dread ; an imagi- 
nary terror 1580. Also attrib. 

X. Meare bugge-heares to scare boyes Nashk. a. 
All that thinke originall sinne a hugbeare Rogers, 
Hence fBu’gbear v, to frighten with bugbears. 


Bugger (b27-g3j). ME. [a. F. L. 

Bulgarus Bulgarian, heretic, usurer.] i. A 
heretic : used esp. of the Albigenses. {Hist.) 
2. One who commits buggery; a sodomite. In 
decent use only as a legal term. 1555. b. A 
coarse term of abuse; also, in Eng. dial and in 

U. S., = ‘ chap ' customer ’, etc. Hence Bu’gger 

V. to commit buggery with. Also absol. 
Buggery (bz?*g3ri). ME. [f. as prec.] fa. 

Abominable heresy, b. Sodomy. Now only 
as a technical term in criminal law. 
tBU’ggess. 1699. [a. Bugis, name given to 
the dominant race among the Malays.] A name 
formerly used in the Indian Archipelago for a 
native soldier in European service -1811. 
Buggy (bz7’gi), sb. 1773. P conn, with 
Bogie. Not Anglo-Ind.] A light one-horse 
(or two-horse) vehicle for one or two persons. 
The American buggy has four wheels ; the 
English (or Indian) buggy two; in India there 
is a hood. 

I asked for a two-horse b. and driver B. Taylor, 
Comb. : b.-boat, a boat made so that wheels can he 
fastened to it, for use on land ; -cultivator, -plougli, 
a plough having a seat for the ploughman to ride on. 

Bu*ggy, a. 1714. [f. Bug j 3.2] Infested 
with bugs. 

Bugle y3.1 ME. [a. OF. :-L. bu- 

cuius, dim. of bos, bovis.] i. fa. = Buffalo 
I a. b. A young bull (dial.). 2, Mus. Short for 
Bugle-horn, a, A hunting-horn, made origi- 
nally of the horn of a bugle or wild ox. b. A 
military instrument of brass or copper, resem- 
bling the trumpet, but smaller; used as the 
signal-hom for the infantry. ME. 

I. The B. ..is lyke to an oxe and is a fyers beest 
Trevisa. 2. b. Comb, h.-hlasi, -call, -clang, -man. 

Bugle r3.2 ME. [a. F. :-late L. 

bugulal] The Eng. name of plants of the genus 
Ajuga, esp. A. repians. (Occas. confounded 
with Buglossa.) 

Bugle (biz7*g’l), sbl^ I579* [?] A tube- 
shaped glass bead, usually black, used to orna- 
ment wearing apparel. Also attrib. 

Adam and Eve in B.-work . . upon Canvas Steele. 

Bugle, V. 1862. [f. Bugle sbA 2.] a. 
intr. To sound a bugle, b. trans. To give forth 
(a sound) as a bugle; also {nonce-use) to summon 
by bugle. 

Bu.gle-ho-m. ME. [f. Bugle j 3 .I] The 
horn of a bugle or wild ox, used fa. as a drink- 
ing vessel “I519. b. as a musical instrument, 
whence = Bugle sb?- 2. 

b. Two squyers blewe. . with ij grete bugles homes 
Caxton. 

Bugler (biw*gl9i). 1840. [tasprec. + -erI.] 
One who plays on a bugle; spec, a soldier who 
sounds orders on a bugle. 

Bu’gle-weed. 18^. Bot. An American 
plant, Lycopus Virginicus, occas. used as a 
remedy for spitting of blood, 

Bugloss (biz7‘glf7s). 1533. [a. F. huglosse 
L. buglossa, ad. Gr. fiovyXojacros, f. ^ovs + 
yXajffO'a,'] Bot. A name of several boraginaceous 
plants, esp, the Small, Com, or Field B, {Lyco- 
psis arvensis)\ Viper’s B. {Echium vulgar^, and 
other species of Echium\ also of Htlminihta 
eckioides. Prickly Ox-tongue. 6b««3. B, Cowslip, 
fBug-word, bug's-word. 1562. [f. Bug 
r3.i] A word meant to frighten. Usu. in pi. 
Swaggering or threatening language. -1734. 

A Rebellion; O no, that's a bug word North. 
Butll (bwl). Also Boule, q.v. 1823. [Ger- 
manized f. Boule, a French wood-carver in the 
reign of Louis XIV,] Brass, tortoise-shell, etc., 
worked into ornamental patterns for inlaying; 
work inlaid with buhl. Also attrib. 

Build (bild), V. Pa. t and pple. hvilt, poet. 
and tfZ'cA, bnllded. [ME. bulden, hylden, bilden 
; — OE. ^byldan to build, f. bold a dwelling. 
The normal mod. sp, would be bild,] i, trans, 
Orig, To construct for a dwelling. Hence, To 
erect, construct, whence. To constract by fit- 
ting together of separate parts. 3. ahol. To 
erect a building or buildings. Of birds, etc.: 
To construct nests, etc. ME. 3. transf. To 
construct as by building 1598, ^^fig- To con- 
struct, frame, raise, by gradual means. Often 
mthup, 1440. 5. and/^.Toworkupf«/(7. 
Also with up. ME. (>*fig- a. trans. To found 
(hope, etc.) on a basis 1528. b. absol. To found 
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on^’s confidence, estnblish an aignmeiit, etc. cn , -1623. a. A bulging 1741. 3* =niod. Bilge. 

to rely confidently on {gBs, or arcA.} 1573 r522. Hence Bii’lgy a. swollen. Biiiginess. 

1. R^me was not bylt on one day 1362. Tc* B. a * Bulge V, 1563. Tf. prec.j fl* = 

frt : to pile the fuel To h a rail road ; o" ’.y ir. V .S. , ] B JLGE z.l. -1821. fa. reft, and intr. Df a ship : 
a gun, a nest. a. Our ayenc hwidetb m the Cecar. | j ^ , agai^zih so as to damage the 

top ///, n ui. 2'64. Fan I o o. up , to czsiroc*. \ ^ r . ' . * „ L . =» 


(a doorway, etc.) by bahdlng. To B in to eaci 


b.Ige -iScy. 3. intr. To form a proturerance, 


by building; 


3. Built as it were i 


Boxer Bentley. A crystal built up from particles^of 
silica Tynd'^ll. 4. Tc* ^ up hhe Cr— rcb, an In- 
dividual) = to Edify. To b. the lefty rhj ace AIict., 


geed I to S'ivell out 1677. 4. irans. To make protuber- 


an everlasting name Tennyson*. 


upon the people builds upon the sand 


6. He that builds r.otes 1C66. 


ant 1E65. 

a. It bulged on a rock, and the waves rushed in fast 
CoLEEiDGE. 4. A purse bulged with Austrian fiorin 


Bi3li*mia, mori.L f. Bulimy, q.v. Hence 


Build ^biici_, sh, ME. [f. prec. ; of. Built Buli'mic ti. indicating b.; voraclocs; 

' ti, A buildmg. ME. onlj. 2, Building; ous a, having a voracious appetite, 
style of construction, make [id. 1667. .BuLUmilS PL bulimi. 1830. 

a. The b. of ships Pepys. A patriot of the old "mod.L., a. Gr. jSouAT/xos, perh. taken as adj. 
Roman 1.1833. ^ i 1 with sense ' bulimious A genus of terrestrial 

Builder ^brldai;. ME. [f. as prec. - -ER .] g^steropods. Hence Bulimiform a. 

One who builds. Alsojf^. (As the name of a (bi^dimi). ME. fad. Gr. BovXtfiia, 

trade, iia2/J<friiow’ = the master artisan, w’ho IS , ^ f Vmv unh 

zs'SkIS'i""""- Lf^” 

The . . of 'kbel on the Plain Milt. occumng in idiots md maniacs . . the so-called 


Buading {bi-Idig\®«.,A_ME. [f. asprec. 


I. The action of the vb. Build (///. 


Bulk ,b2?lk‘, 1440. [Cf- ON. *bulh\ 


and Jig .) " tb- Build {e.g. of a ship). a 
which is built; a structure, edifice ME. 


' That *heap, cargo*. Cf. Bouk.] fi. A 

heap -1725. b. The cargo of a ship ; a cargo 


WHJUSl IN UiUIl., cl NllUVilUlC, ClXiUlUC .VilN. -U t ..1. 1. T... 1 . / 

JL By much sloathfuinesse the b. decayeth Ecda. “*"“*:*« whole lot (of a commodity) 1575. 
X xS, Co»t 6 . : b.-lease, a lease of land for building ta. The belly ; the trunk, the body 1718. h. 
Upon; -society, one in which the members contribute A huge frame (cf. 4); alsoy^. 15^7* T3* transf 

to a fund for lending money to any member who wishes The hold of a ship; cf. Ger. “1678. 4. 

to build for purchase) a house; -term, the duration Magnitude in three dimensions; volume, esp. 

great volume 1449. 5* A mass. Often esp. a 

•j-Built, sb. 1615. [f. Build v. ; cf.gzlt, f. large mass 1641. 6. Greater part, or number; 

gild.] Style of construction, build -1794. the main body 1711. 

Buirdly (bii-rdli), a. Sc, ME. [prob. var. I. b. To hreaJs b. (see Break w.). Inb. (offish, 
of Sc. Burly.] Large and weli-made; etc.) : lying loose in heaps, without package. 


stalwart; stately; sturdy, stout 
Bukk-; see Buck-. 

}}Bukj^,buksIiee (b»*kjf;. 1615. [a.Pers, 
paymaster; cf. Baksheesh.] The Pay- 


(a ship) in b . ; to put the cargo in loose, <r.^. wheat, 
salt, etc. To sell in h . : to sell the cargo as it is in 
the hold ; to sell in large quantities, x His B. too 
weighty for his Thighs is grown DRYmEN. b. The b. 
of Ajax Pope. 4. They [gold and silver] possess 


master-Gcneral of the army in native Indian great value in small b. M^^Culloch, 6 . The b. of a 
states: in the Anglo-Indian pxmy a rrf rvv x/zi... 


Btilb (b»lb), sb, 1568. [ad. L., a. Gr. jSoX- 
/?ds,] 1 1 . An onion -1712. 2. Bat. The under- 
ground spheroidal portion of the stem of an 
onion, lily, or the like. h. A bulbil 1845. 3. 


Bulk (bt?lk), r^.2 1586. [Cf. ON. 
bpIB-rheam {=:Balk).] A framework project- 
ing from the front of a shop; a stall. Shaks. 
Bulk (b»lk), V, 1540. [f. Bulk r/^.i] i. 


xp. ofTS;. a'glals 'fl'* to present an appearance 
tube, etc. 171S. 4. The gte bulb-shaped con- 


heaps, as fish for Waiting. Cf. BulksA' iliSaa. 

^ oW 3. To ascertain the bulk of 1883. 

duemg electee light m a glow lamp 1882. 3 s 

I. Balls ye m ^hty and«groand sterra m the ^ „ j E pilchards 1822. 3. 

are ‘b&ed ’by Herlvlaj^ty's Custois 


dudng electric light in a glow lamp 1882. 

X. Bulbs are in reality underground stems in the 
state of buds Carpenter. Hence Bulbed a, b.- 
shaped, having a b. Bulbi’ferous a, producing 
bulbs. Bu'lbiform a. b. -shaped. 

Bulb (b27lb), V. 168 r. [f. prec.] inir. To 
swell into a buIb-Iike form ; to form a bulb- 
shaped root. 

Bulbar (bo*lbat), a. 1878. [f. Bulb sb. + 
-ARL] Of or pertaining to a bulb; esp. to the 
bulb of the spinal cord. 


I 1883. Hence Bulked ppLa, having bulE 
[ Bulker (b»*lk5j). 1857. [f. Bulkz^. 3 + 
i -ER ^.] One who ascertains the bulk of goods. 
Cf. Bulk v. 3. 

Bulkhead (bu-lkhed). 1626. [App. f. Bulk 
sd.'^l I. One of the upright partitions serving 
to form the cabins in a ship or to divide the hold 


UUiAU wi. Ulw OL/iliCXA ^ /- 

Bulba (brvlbil). Alsobtdbel. 1831. [ad. >«o water-tght comp^ments. Also ifmiri/. 

mod.L. Mims dim. of d«;d«r.] a. A smaH f ' ^ f 

bulb formed at the side of an ofd one. b. A tection against water, fire, gas._ 3. The roof of 


^3l™orstS;SwWchdetr^^^^ a pmjecting stall; the stall itself. Cf. BULK 
fromthestem,beoominganiiidependentplant. ^ the foremost b. in a vessel. Hence 


So Bn’lblet (in sense b). 

fBudbine. 1548. [L. hulbine^ Gr. jSoA^/V;;.] 


I. Collision i , : the foremost b. in a vessel. Hence 
Bu'lkliea ded ppi. a. furnished with bulkheads. 
tBu-lkin. 1583. [app.f.BuLL a. Abull- 


A btdteus plant mentioned by Pliny ; Gagea calf. b. Used as a term of endearment. -i6i6. 


(Tumer) -1611. Bulky (b»-lki), a. 1687. [f. Bulk jA 1 + 

B^U’IIxk, comb. f. L. hulhus. .y^.] Of laige bulk, voluminous; occupying 

Bulbous (b^ribss), <z. 157^- [^« 1^* httXbus^ (too) much space. 

cf. F. bulbeuxj] i. Of, pertaining to, or of the Too b. for the post Johnson. Hence Bu’lkily adv. 

nature of, a bulb, 3. Having bulb-like roots Budkiness. 

1578. 3. Bulb-shaped; swoUen 1783. Bull (bnl), jiJ.I [ME. bole (bool(e')^ app. a. 

3. A bottle belly and a b, nose Southey, vars. ON. boht boli. Possibly an OE. ^bulla^ whence 
B^ba-ceous, Bulbo*se. ME. hvle, hulk, and the mod. bull. Prob. from 

Bulbul (budbul). 1784. [a. (through Pers.) the vb.-stem in biillen, bullm to roar; see Bell 
Arab. lmlbull\ i. A species of the genus Pycno^ v.*'] i. The male of any bovine animal; also 
notus, belonging to the Thrush family ; some- of the buffalo, etc. 3. The male of other large 
times called the nightingale of the Eit, 3. animals, as the elephant, alligator, whale, etc. 

A sweet singer; also attrib, 1848. ^^^5* 3« Astron, The constellation and sign 

I. The fighting B. ..said to he enamoured of the Taurus 1509. 4. StockrExekange [see Bear 

1:^7. Qjjg endeavours by speculative pur- 

pfllDUle (bi?Tbm). 1836. [ad. L. bulbulus, chases, or otherwise, to raise the price of stocks, 
of buUrus.'] A little bulb. Bull was orig. a speculative purchase for a rise. 

fBulcbm. ME. [var. of Bulkin.] A bull- 1714. Also attrib. 5. attrib. a. Male ME. b. 
calf -1727. Used as a term of contempt. Of or pertaining to a bull, bull-like 1814. 
or endearment -1638. i. Bulls aim their horns, and Asses lift their heels : 

Bulge (bz^ldg), sb, [ME. bulge, a. OF. houlge as those that 

klLso bourn or ad L bul^ahaffi +1 AwalT^t golden fleece, and Phalans bull (pro- 

or batr ^ nlrrrZ verbial as an engine of torture). 5. a. A b. elk 1863, 

or bag, esp, one made of hide; =Bquge sb.^ i. whale 188a, b. A b. neck 1830. 

* (man), a (pass), an (Ixiwd). » (c«t}. f (Fr. chrf). 3 (ev«). si (/, m). , (Fr. eau d^ 


Phrases. .A h. in a china shop : a S3mibol of one who 
produces reckless destruction. To take the b. by ike 
horns • to meet a difficulty w*ith courage. 

Comb. : b.-bat, the American Goatsucker (Capri- 
mulgus A merzeantts ’) ; -boat, a boat made of bides 
stretched on frame; -comber, a dung-beetle (Ty- 
phosus z'ulgaris)% -feast, a b.-baitmg (Eng.) ; a b.- 
fight > Sp. ; ; -foot Boi.\ Colt’s-foot ( T ussilago ) ; -hoof 
(hot.), -’dumcujaocellaia; b.-of-tlie-bog,thebittern, 
from its booming cry; -poll, the Turfy Hair-grass 
{Airacsspitosa)\ -pup, a young bull-dog ; -ring, the 
arena for a b.-fight (Sp.) ; the place wkere bulls were 
baited (Eng.) ; the ring to w hich a b. w*as fastened ; 
-roarer, a Hat slip of wood fastened by one end to a 
thong for whirling it round, a ‘whizzer*; -rope 
{Nauihy a hawser let through a block on the bowsprit 
end to the buoy, to keep the buoy clear of the stem ; 
t-seg {dial), -stag, a bull gelded when past his 
prime ; -toad, ? = - F rog ; - whacker ( Amer.), a bullock- 
dii\er*in the Western states. b. Comb, with gen. 
bulls: bull’s-nose (Archzi.), *the external or other 
angle of a polygon, or of any two lines meeting at an 
obtuse angle * (Gwilt) ; bnlTs pizzle, the penis of the 
bull, formerly used as an instrument of flagellation. 

Bull I^bul), sb,^ ME. [ad. L. bulla.l i. A 
seal attached to a document ; ep. the leaden 
seal attached to the Pope’s edicts, s. A papal 
or episcopal edict or mandate ME. 3. Applied 
to a non-ecclesiastical edict 1696. 

a. Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls, The sport 
of Winds Milt. P. L. hi. 492. Bullantic a, (rare), 
of, pertaining to, or used in papal bulls. 
fiSnil, sb.S rare. 1561. [/L.F.bullei—'L. bulla.l 
A bubble. 

Bull (bnl), sb.^ 1630. [? Cf. OF. boul, houle, 
hole deceit ; mod. I cel. bill I ‘ nonsense ‘ ; also 
ME. bull, bill ‘ falsehood ’.] ti. A ludicrous 
jest (cf. Bull v.'^) -1695. 3. A self-contradictory 
proposition; in mod. use, an expression involv- 
ing a ludicrous inconsistency unperceived by 
the speaker. The epithet Ii'isk is a late addi- 
tion. [Not conn. w. the Pope’s bulls, or ‘one 
Obadiah Bull ’.] 

X Duinbe Speaker 1 that’s a B. Brome. 

Bull (bul), sb.^ 1523. [?] One of the main 
bars of a harrow. Also attrib, 

BuU. Short for John Bull, Bull’'s-eye 

1450. [usu. « Bull ; but cf. 
Boll j^,^] Comb. f. as in: 
bull-brier, an American, brier, ffom the root of 
which the Indians make bread; -oak, an oak 
within which bulls take shelter ; -plum, a sloe 
(Prunus spinosd), cf. however BuLLACE ; -sedge, 
the reed-mace; Centaurea nigra', -wort, 

Ammi majus, or Bishop-weed. 

Bull (bul), V .1 ME. [f. Bull sb.'^'} fi. a. 
trans. Of a t3ull : To gender with (the cow), b. 
Of the cow : To take, or desire, the bull. 2. 
Stock-Exchange. To try to raise the price of 
(stocks, etc.) 1842. 

fBull, v.^ 1563. [f. Bull j^.2] To insert in 
a Pap^ bull; to affix the Papal seal to --1670. 
fBull, 1532. To make a fool of, to 
mock; to cheat {out of) -1674. 
il Bulla (bu da, b2?*la). PI. bullae. 1847. [L.] 
I, Pathol. A vesicle containing watery humour 
and causing an elevation of the skin 1876. b. 
Phys. The tympanic element of the temporal 
bone, when, as in the dog, it has a bubble-like 
appearance 1872. 3. Zool. A genus of deep- 

water molluscs, with thin and fragile shells 1847. 
Bullace (buries). ME. [Cf. OF. (13th 
c, , Littrd). ] I . A wild plum {Prim us insifitia) 
larger than the sloe. 3, The tree bearing the 
plum 1616; var. B.-tree. 

I. Boollesse, black and white Tusser, 

Bullary (bu-lari). Also -ery. 1674. [ad. 
med.L. bullarium (also used), f. bulla.'] A 
collection of papal bulls. 

BuUate (bu-bit, b27*Lit), a. 1819. [ad. L. 
hullatus.] I. Bot, Having blisters; inflated: 
said of leaves, in which the surface rises above 
the veins. 3. Phys. Having huUx or puffy 
excrescences on the surface 1872. 

Bu'llated, ppl. a. 1698. [f. as prec.] fi. 
Rom. Ant. Furnished with a bulla worn round 
the neck. 3. =Bullate. 1707. 

Bull-bait (buriib^t). ? Obs. 1656. = Bull- 
baiting. 

Buril-baiter. 1802. One who baits bulls. 

I Bu'll-baiting, ubl. sb. 1580. The action of 

, baiting bulls with dogs. (Cf. Bull-dog.) 

vie), i (s2t). i (Psyche), g (what), p (g^t). 
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BUMBAILIFF 


BULL-BEGGAR 


fBu-U-beggar. 1584. [?] Abogj-; a scare- 

cit>w; a bugbear -1851. 

Besgers wi’J ueedes be somewales bulbeggers i533. 
Buil-bitclL 1681. The female of the bull- 
dog. 

Buii-dog. (Also 6 t)old-dogge.) Often 
as one word, ezp. in transf uses. 1500. [f. 

Bull i . A dog with large bull-head, short 
muzzle, strong muscular body of medium height, 
and short smooth hair, formerly much used for 
buH-baitmg. Also transf. of persons. Also 
aiirtb. 3. fA sheriff s officer ; one of the 
Proctor’s attendants at Oxford and Cambridge 
\coUoq.) 1698. 3. transf. Applied joc. to fire- 

arms; in mod. use, a kind of revolver. Cf. 
Barker. Also attnh. 1700. 4. a. A gad-fly 

(Amer.). b. An ant (Australian) 1865. 5. In 

Iron-works. A refractory material used as fur- 
nace-lining, got by calcining mill-cinder. 

I. The courage of bull-dogs and game-cocks seems 
peculiar to England Hume, 3. He whips out his 
Stiletto and I whips out my bull-dog Farquhar, 

Biill-dose, -doze (bu-l,dJ^az). LI. S. 1876. 
[According to U. S. newspapers, f. Bull sb.^ + 
Dose.] A. ? A severe dose (of flogging). B. 
z-b. a. ? To flog severely, b. To coerce by vio- 
lence. Hence Bull-dozer, one who bull-dozes; 
also, a large pistol. 

tBu’lled, ///. <z.i ME. [f. Bull sb.^ or 
Having a seal attached -1610. 
j-Bviledtpp/. ? = boiled^ pa. pple. of BOLL 
v.^ B. Jons. 

Buller (bn-bi), jA Sc. 1513. [CLS^.bttller 
noise. Influenced by boil.'] A roaring noise 
(of waves, etc.) ; the boiling of an eddy or tor- 
rent. Also fig. Cf. The Buller{s of Buchan. 
Hence Btrller v. Sc. to bellow. 

BiiUesceace (bule*sens). 1880. [as if ad. 
L. *bullescentia.] Bot. The condition of being 
Bullate I. 

Bullet (budeO, sbX issi* [a. F. boulette^ 
bouUette, dim. of boule ball.] i. A small round 
ball. (Now transf. from 3,) 1578. 3. A can- 

non-ball (of metal or stone). Now Hist, 1557. 
3. A ball of lead, etc., used in firearms of small 
calibre; now often conical. Formerly also col- 
lective (cf. Ball sbl). 1579. Also^/. 4. ta. 
The missile from a sling; also attrib. b. The 
angler's plumb. 1587. 

1. Uponthe braunches[of the burdock] there groweth 
small bullets or rounde balles Lvm ^ 3. Jig, Paper 

bullets of the braine Muck Ado ii. iii. 249. 

Phr. Every b. has Us billet (see Billet shl). Comb. 
b.-shell, a shell used with small-arms. ^ Hence 
Bu*lletedA?^/.<x. bullet-shaped; furnished with bullets, 

tBu'llet, ^<5.2 rare, 1612. I. — Billet sbA^, 
3 . [ad. It. bzillettal] A slip of paper on which 
the voter wrote the name of the candidate he 
supported. Cf. Bulletin. 1615. 

Bullet-head. 1690. [f. Bullet a. 
A head round like a bullet, b. A person with 
such a head; in U.S. fig, a * pig-headed’ per- 
son. Hence Budlet-hea ded, -hea’dedness. 

He aint No more’n a tough old bullethead Lowell, , 
Bulletin (bu-letin), 1651. [ad. It. bvllettino^ \ 
bolleitino, dim. of bulletta = Bullet sb,^^ and 
(senses 2, 3) a. F. bulletin,] ti. A short note 
or memorandum, b. A warrant or appoint- 
ment to an office -1673. 3. A short report of 

public news, issued by authority; esp, a report 
sent from the seat of war by a commander for 
publication at home 1791. 3. An official state- 

ment as to the health of an invalid 1765. 

a, ‘False as a b.’ became a proverb in Napoleon’s 
time Carlyle. Hence BuTletin v. (ifmwr.) to make 
known by b. 

Bullet Tree, var. of Bully Tree; see 
Bully sh.^ 

Bu'll-fight. 1753. [Not in Ash, Bailey, or 
Johnson.] A sport practised in Spain, in which 
a bull is first attacked by horsemen (toreadores) , . 
and footmen {picadores), and finally slain by a I 
swordsman {matador). Hence Bull-fighter. 
Bullfinch 1 (bu'lfinf). Also bulfibuch. 1570. 
f. Bull sbl^ + Finch.] One of a genus of birds 
Pyrrhula), allied to the Grosbeaks, having 
handsome plumage and a short, hard, rounded 
beak. Also in comb. 

Bullfinch 2 (bixdfinj). 1832. *[? corrupt f. 
bull-fence.] A quickset hedge with a ditch on 
one side, too high and strong to be cleared. 


Hence Bullfinch v. intr. to leap a horse through 
such a hedge, var. Bullfincher. 

Bu’llfist. 1611. The puff-ball. 

Bu‘ll-fro g. 1738. [f. Bull sb.'^] A large 
I American frog {Rana ptpiens), which has a 
voice not unlike a bull’s. 

Bu’llhea d. 1450. i, A small fish with a 
large head; the Miller s Thumb. 2. A tadpole. 
StiU dial. 1611. ts. A mass of curled or frizzled 
hair worn over the forehead ; also called bull 
tour -1688. 4. A blockhead 1624. 

Bullheaded (bu*lhe:ded), a, 1818. Broad- 
headed ; Jig. blindly impetuous, blockheaded. 
Hence Bu Uhea’dedness. 

Bu-Uimong. ME. [?] i. A mixture of 
grain (as oats, pease, and vetches) sown to- 
gether, for feeding cattle. Cf. Dredge, Mes- 
LIN, and 'h. farrago. Also attrib, ts . = Bu CK- 
WHEAT -1706. 

Bullion 1 (budion). ME. [? a. F. bouillon ; 
but the senses are purely Eng.] 1. ? Melting- 
house or mint; butinidthc. ‘place of exchange'. 

3. Gold or silver in the lump ; also applied to 
coined or manufactured gold or silver considered 
as raw metal 1451. Also fig, b. Solid gold or 
silver (as opp. to imitations). Often fig. Also 
attrib. 1596. ts- Impure gold or silver; -1820. 

4. Any metal in the lump 1590. 

2. The B. of neighbour Kingdoms brought to receive 

Stamp from the Mint of England Clarendon. All 
silver money should be taken only as b. Swift, 3. fig. 
The drossie B, of the Peoples sinnes Milt. Hence 
fBu’llioner, a dealer in b. Bu'llionist, one who 
advocates a metallic currency. 
fBu'llion 2. 1463. [app. a. F. boulon, f. boule 
ball ; assim. to prec. J A knob or boss of metal ; 
a convex ornament on a book, girdle, harness, 
or ring -1707. Also attrib. 

Bullion 3 (bu-lbn). 1594. [prob. a. F. bouil- 
lon,] ti. More fully b.-kose ; Trunk-hose, 
puffed out sft the upper part, in several folds 
-1632. 2. A fringe made of twists of gold or 

silver thread; also, a twist of such fringe. Also 
attrib. [Nowoccas. assoc, w. Bullion ^.] 1662. 

2. All in ablaze of scarlet and b. andsteel Thackeray, 

BulHsti (budij), 1566. [f. Bull sb.'^ + 
I. Of or pertaining to, resembling or 
having the nature of, a buU. 3. Stock-Ex- 
chaiige, etc. Tending to or aiming at a rise in 
the price of stocks or merchandise 1882, 

2. R about cotton 1884. Hence Budlishly eulv, 

t Bullish, fl. 2 1641. [f.BuLL.fA4+-iSHi.] 

Having the nature of a bull (Bull ‘‘) -1660. 
tBulli*tion. 1620. \i3LsiiQ.6.,l..bullitionem.] 
Bubbling or boiling -1791. 

Bullock (bu'bk), sb, [OE. bulluc ; cf. bal- 
lock, etc. (“rhe form balluca is spurious.)] i. 
Orig. a young bull, or bull calf; now always, a 
castrated bull, an ox. 2. Loosely, A bovine 
beast generally. Now dial. 1535. 

2. * Yes, she’s a purty cow. .one of these days sheTl 
make a nice b.* Sussex dial. 

Comb, a. Bullock's Eye, tbecommonHouseleek; 
Bullock's Heeirt, the fruit of Anona reticulata \ 
Bullock's Lungwort, the Great Mullein, b. b.- 
puncher {Austral.), a bullock-driver, 

Budlock, z;. dial, 1716. = Bully z/. 

Budl's-eye. 1825. The eye of a bull (cf. F. 
ceil de bcsuf)\ hence i. A boss of glass, or the 
central protuberance formed in making a sheet 
of blown glass 1832. 2, Naut. A thick disk of 

glass inserted in the side or deck of a ship, etc., 
to light the interior 1825. 3. A lens, hemispheri- 
cal or plano-convex 1839. 4. A glass of similar 
shape inserted in the side of a lantern; the lan- 
tern itself; 2XS0 attrib. 1851. 5. Naut, A small 

pulley in the form of a ring, having a rope round 
the outer edge, and a hole in the middle for 
another to slide in 1769. 6. Archit, A small cir- 1 
cular opening or window 1864. 7. The centre of 
a target ; also, a shot which hits it ; also fig. 
1833. 8 . A circular ornament of gold lace 1879. 

9 . A globular sweetmeat 1825. 1 0. A little dark 
cloud, reddish in the middle, common about 
the Cape of Good Hope, supposed to portend 
a storm; hence, the storm itself 1849. ii. 
slang, A crown-piece 1690. 

4. Policemen, with their Bull's-eyes Mayhew. 

Bu ll-teTTier. 1848. A dog of a cross be- 
tween a bull-dog and a terrier. 

Bu*ll-txou:t, 1653. [f. Bull jr3.i] A large 
fish of the Salmon tribe {Salma eriox). 


Bully (bu*Ii), 1538. [perh. ad. Bu. 3^?*. 
‘ lover (of either sex) ', also * brother Cf. Ger. 
buhle, Perh, now assoc, w. Bull i. Sweet- 
heart, darling: orig. used of either sex. Later, of 
men only. Often as a sort of title, as in Shaks., 
‘ b. Bottom *, etc. Now arck. Also attrib., as 
in b,-boy 1609. 3. dial. Brother, companion, 

mate 1825. 3. A blustering gallant ; a swash- 

buckler; now esp, a person (or animal) who 
makes himself or herself a terror to the weak or 
defenceless, b, A hired ruffian {aixk.) 1730. 
4. spec. One who protects and lives on prosti- 
tutes 1706. 

I. From heartstring I lone the louely B. Shaks. ^ 3. 
Where London’s column, pointing at the skies Like 
a tall b., lifts the head, and lyes Pope. 4. The b. and 
the bawd, who fatten on their misery 1750. 

Bully (bu*li),r^.2 1865. 1, Etonfootball. A 
scrimmage. 3. Hockey, Putting the ball in play ; 
hence as v, trans, and inir, 1886. 

Bu'liy, j(5.3 Also bullet. 1657. [?] attrib, 
in B, Bay, B, -berry Tree, B, Tree, genera of 
the order Sapotacex, also a species of Mimusops 
(all natives ot the W. Indies and Guiana). 

Bully (bu*li), 1883. [? corruption of F, 
bouilli,] Pickled or tinned beef. Also as A 

Bully (bu*li), a. 1681. [f. Bully sb.'^] i. 
Of persons : Worthy, jolly, admirable. 3. U.S. 
and Colonies. First-rate, crack 1855. b. as an 
exclam., esp. in ‘ B. for you !’ ^ bravo I 1864. 
3. Like or characteristic of a bully 1727. 

^ at. The cook will give you a b. dinner 1855. 3. A b. 
imposition of sheer physical ascendancy G. Meredith, 

Bully (bu*li), 1710. [f. Bully i. 
trans. To act the bully towards; to intimidate, 
overawe. 3. To drive by bullying; with away, 
into, out of, to 1723. 3, inir, and absol. To 

bluster, use violent threats; to swagger 1744. 

1. To b. the servant 1802. a. To b. away customers 
De Foe. 

Bullyrag (buffiraeg), v, dial, and colloq. 
Also ba’Uyrag. 1807. [?] ta. To intimidate, 
b. To abuse. 

b. Irish tenantry. .bal3Tagging their member 2879. 

tBuUy-rock, bully-rook. 1598. [?f. Bully 
sbl ^ H- Rook.] = Bully sb ."^ 1 , 3. -1827. 

What saies my Bully Rooke Meny W, i. Hi, 2. 

Bulrush (bu'lrt?/). 1440. [f, bull in some 
sense + Rush.] A book-name for Scirpus la^ 
custrls; but pop. applied to Typha laii folia, the 
‘ Cat’s Tail’, and in the Bible to the Papyrus of 
Egypt. AIsoj^. with reference to its fragility. 

She tooke for him an arke of bul-rushes Ex, ii. 3. 
fig. We lean© on the b. of our oune merits 1646. 

Bulse (b2?ls). arch. 1708. [ad. Pg. holsa 
TcteAlL., bursa. Cf. Burse.] A package of dia- 
monds or gold-dust. 

Bultell(e, var. of Boultel, Obs, 

Bulwark (bn-lwpik), jA ME. [Cf. Du., 
MHG. bolwerk, mod.CJ. bcllwerk, Sw. bolverk. 
lit. Tog-work* or 'bole-work’. See also 
Boule VA rd. ] 1 . A substantial defensive work 
of earth, etc. ; a rampart, a fortification. Now 
arch, or poet, b. A breakwater, mole, sea-wall, 
etc. Also^^. 1555. 2. transf. and fig. A 

powerful defence or defender 1577. 3. The 

raised woodwork running along the sides of a 
vessel above the level of the deck. U su. pi, 1804. 

2. To destroy their Fleete: which., are their Walls 
and Bulwarks Clarendon. 

Bulwark (bu'lw^ik), z>. 1450, [f. prec.] i. 
trans. To furnish with bulwarks, inir. To 
throw up bulwarks {lit. 2.ndfig,), 3. tram. 
To serve as a bulwark to 1610. 

2. Friends hulwarked him about Browning. 

Bum (brm), ME. [? Cf. Bump sb., etc. 
Perh. echoic. Not a contr. of * bottom ’.] The 
posteriors. Also transf, 3. colloq. Short for 
Bumbailiff; (like ^.culioxpomse-cul) 1691. 
fBum, sh,^ and int. 1552. [Imitative.] A 
child's word for drink -1598. 

Bum, z>.i Now dial, 1450. [Var. of Boom 
z/.i] inir. To hum loudly. 

I . . ’eerd un a bummin’ awaay loike a buzzard-clock 
Tennyson. 

fBum, z>.2 1579. [?f. Bum j^.I] trans, (or 
absol.) To strike, beat, thump -1622. 

Bum, v,^ 1833. To act as a bnmhoat 
woman. 

Bum-; see Bom-. 

Bumaloe, Btimaree ; see Bumm-. 

BumbailifiT (bp’mb^'lif). idor. [app. f. 


6 (Ger. K<?ln). d (Fr. ]i>eu), ii (Ger. Mf/ller). U (Fr. dwne). p (cwrl). e (e») (thae). i (p) (rm). |’(Fr, faiie). 5 (fir, fern, earth). 
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Bum + Bailiff ; cf. F. pou::e<Mi. ~ ‘ A 
bailiff of the meanest kind; one that is emplo} ed 
in arrests ’ (j.|. 

A confounded pettifogging ham-lailiff Thicker w 

fBiimbard, -art- 1505, J, Bum r>' - 
-ARD.} A bumble-bee, a drone; -1614. 

Bu-mbarge. 1839. J alter and « Bum- 
boat/ 

Bunabaste, Now diaL 1571. ”app. f. 
Bum a + Baste rA] To beat on tne postenors ; 
hence, to beat soundly. 

Bmnbaze hvmbB'z),zK Chiefly Sc. 1725. 
rcf. Du. ^azm to smpef}. App. an intensive. 
To confound, bamboozle. 

Ba*mbelo, bu-mbolo. 1854. [a. It. 
djla.] A glass flask for subliming camphor. 
Bu'Eable, 5AI Sow dfai. 1597. [f. Bumble 
v.^] A bumble-bee. Also, a bittern (hcaJ). 
Bu*m.‘bie,i'A‘"^ Now^fza/. 1648. Xf. Jumble, 
Fumble, etc.] i. A jumble, a. A blunderer; 
an idler 17S6. •* 3. Associated with this is the 
name of the beadle in Dickens's Oliver Twist 
fsee Bumbledom) 1856. 

'tBomble, ME. [f. Boom Bum z\T 
I. zntr. To boom; to" buzz -1868, a. trans. 
To blame -1781. 

1. As a Bitore bombleth in the Myre Chaucer. 
Bu'inMey Now 3k. 1532. [SeeBUxMBLE 
i^.®] zntr. To blunder, trans. To do m a 
bungling manner. 

Bumble-bee (bpmblbz'). 1530. [f. stem 
of Bumble A large bee of the genus Bam- 
bus; a humble-bee. 

Bumbledom fbo'mbTdam), 1856. [f. Bw?i- 
bie, name of the beadle in Dickens's Oliver 
Twist. 'X Stupid offidousness and pomposity; 
beadledom in its glory. 

Bumble-puppy (br»*mblpi?pi). 1801. [?] 
8L Nine-holes, b. Whist played unscientifically. 
Cf. Bumble 

Bu«mbo, 1748. [Cf. It. homho a child’s 
word for drink, j A drink composed of mm, 
sugar, water, and nutmeg, or the like. 
Bmnboat (br-mb^aC. 1671. [app. f. Bum 
sb.^l ti. A scavenger's boat, employed to re- 
move filth from ships iyingin theThames -1685, 
a. A boat carrying provisions, vegetables, etc., 
to ships. (Orig. the ‘ dirt-boats ’ did this.) 1769. 
Also attAb.f as b. man, woman, etc. 

Bumkin, bumpkin (bc-mkin). 1632. [f. 
Boom sbf^ Now usu. bumpkin. Naut. 'A 
short boom projecting from each Bow of a ship, 
to extend the lower edge of the foresail to wind- 
ward. ’ Also applied to similar booms. 
|]Bummalo. 1673. A small fish {Harpodozt 
nehereus) found on Southern Asia. ! 

Bummaree (b»marf*}. 1786. [?] Amiddie-I 
man in the fish trade at Billingsgate. 
Bu'imner. 1 /.S. slang, 1865. [cf. Ger. 
bummlerf] An idler, loafer. So Bu’irunerisli a, 
fBu-mmery. 16^. [pi.'Dvi. bomTnerye.'] = 
Bottomry -1836. 

Bump (bzmap), 159a. [f. Bump 
Echoic. Cf. Thump,] i. A heavyisb blow, 
rather dull in sound; a sudden collision 1611. 
a. Boating, The impact of the stem of a boat 
against the stem or side of another x86i. 3. 

A protuberance such as is caused by a knock ,* 
an irregular prominence 1592. 4. iransf. One 

of the prominences on the cranium associated 
by phrenologists with special faculties or pro- 
pensities ; ^o, the faculties, etc. (eollog.) 1815. 
5. A variation of air pressure causing irregu- 
larity in an aeroplane's motion 1914. 
Bump,rA2 1528. [f.BuMPz>.21 The cry of 
tlie bittern. 

Bmnp,r 6.3 [?] a. A kind of matting, b. 
Cotton threads loosely twisted together, used 
for candle-wicks, also woven into sheets. 
Bump, 57.1 1566. [Echoic.] X,trans. To 
strike h^vily, knock, thump 1611. 3. intr.To 
strike with a violaat jolt ; to move with a bump 
or bumps 1843. b. intr. Cricket. Of a ball : 
To rise abmptly on pitching. Also tram, of a 
bowler x888. 3. irons. Boat-racing. To over- 
take and impinge on. Also absol, « ‘make a 
bump ' ; see Bump sb.^ 2. 1826. t4. To rise in 
protuberances, to be convex -1603. 5. advb. 

With a bump, with sudden collision 1806. 


f She 

‘ utter tne cry of tr.e bittern, 
j Bumper "'bPTnpsi], 1676. [|>erh. f. 
f Bump sb.’^ and 1, A cup or glass filled to 

1 1 ".e bnm , e:p. for a toast. Also a tin r. s, : 1 2 ng . 

I Anything unusually large. (Cf. thumper, etc.) 

Also a it rib. 1S59. ”3. Tneair. slang A cro’i^ ded 
house 1S39. '"4. In XVkzst, etc. Winning two 

games betore the adversanes have scored 1876 
5. The buffm of a railvray carnage {6h5.) 1839. 

X. Full bumpers crown our blisses 1676. *. A b. 

rubbee crop 1^85. 

Bumper, r3.- 1866. [f. Bump and sb.-^ 
In comb, bog-b. = Bittern'. 

Bu*mper, 1696. f. Bumper a. 
To fill to the brim. b. To toast m a bumper, 
c. intr. To drink bumpers. 

Bumpkin ^bz?-mpkin\ 1570. [? a. Du. boom- 
ken ‘ little tree ' , or f. Bmi sb. ‘ ^ i . An awkward 
country fellow, a lout. 3. ?.A kind of dance 
1823. Hence Bu’mpkinet, a little fa. Bu*mp- 
kinish, Bu’mpkmly Bumapkinsbip 
Bumptious (b2?‘mpj3S;, zz. 1803. Qf.BuMP 
i-3.2 or z',*, after fractious or the like/] Offen- 
sively self-conceited ; self-assertive {coUoq. and 
■undlgnifei). Hence Bumaptious-ly adv. , -ness. 
Bumpy (b27*mpi), a. 1^5. [f- Bump or 
-5- -y ] Full of bumps ; of a road, etc. , jolty ; 
causing Sumps. 

A b. wicket i334. Hence Btumpiness. 

Bun (bun), Sow dial. [OE.^zzfz^, origin 
unkn.] The stalky part of flax or hemp. 

Bun (b2?n,, sb:^ ME. [?] I. In England, a 
sweet cake (usu. round and not large) ; in Scot- 
land, the richest currant bread. 

Bun, 1587. [?] a. The squirreL b. 
The rabbit {dial), c. A term of endearment. 
BunebL ^bipnj), sh. ME. [Prob. echoic; cf. 
hunch. \ ti. A protuberance; a hump; a 
goitre ; a tumour -1826. In pi. A disease of 
horses -1775. 2. A collection or cluster of 

things of the same kind, as grapes, flowers, 
keys ; also a jxjrtion of a dress gathered in folds 
1570. Z*fg> A collection 1622. 

1. A camell of Arabia bathe two benches in the 
backe Trevisa. 3. She's the best of the b. {mod.), 
Comb, b.-grass, Festuca scabrella of N. America. 

Buncbi (bffii j), z;. ME. [f. Bunch fi. 
intr. To bulge {out) ; to form bunches -1807. 
3, irons. To make into a bunch ; to gather (a 
dress) into folds; to group (animals) (t/.S*.) 1881. 
Bunched (bt7nJt),/7>/. zf. 1519. [f. Bunch 
sb. and v.] f Having or forming a protuber- 
ance; covered with swelhngs; humped; bulging. 
Bunchy (b»*nji), a , ME. [f. Bunch sb. + 
-Y ^ . ] 1 , Bulging : full of protuberances ; hump- 

ed. 2. Like a bunch ; having bunches 1824. 

2. Bowers Trellised with b. vine Tenkyson. Hence 
Bu’ncbiness. 

Bunco: see Bunko. 

Buncombe, bunkum (bn-gkom). 1850. [f. 
Buncombe, name of a county in N. Carolina, 
U.S., the member for which, on one occasion, 
insisted on speaking because Buncombe ex- 
pected it, and he was bound to make a speech for 
Buncombe.^ 1, in U. S. use : a. In phrases, 
such as, to talk or speak for or to Buncombe, a 
bid for buncombe {}. e. the favour of the electors), 
and the like 1857. b. Political^ speaking or 
action not from conviction ; political clap-trap 
1850. 2. ‘ Tall talk ’ ; humbug 1862. Also attrib. 

I. a. The bill was another bid for b. N. York Her. 
1859. b. Conventions, rights of independency cau- 
cuses, agitation, and whatever else may be implied by 
the American expression ‘bunkum * 1850, a. A b. 
proclamation 1863. Hence Bttncomize v. to talkb. 

II Bund (bond). Anglo-Tnd. 1813. [OfPers. i 
origin.] In India: Any artificial embankment, 
a dam, dyke, causeway. In Anglo-Chinese 
ports, esp. the embanked quay along the shore. 

|] Bunder (bz^ndoi). Anglo-Ind. 1673. [Of 
Pers. origin.] 'A landing-place or quay; a 
seaport; a harbour; (sometimes a custom- 
house) ’ (Col. Yule). Comb, b.-boat, a boat in 
use on the Bombay coast for communicating 
with ships at anchor, etc. 

Bundle (b2?*ndl),j-^. ME. [f. (ult.) 
pa. pple. stem of OTeut. ^bindan to Bind. 
Perh. adopted from Du. or I^G.] ti. A ban- 
dage {rare). ME, only, 3. AcoUectionof things 


fastened together; a package, parcel ME. 3. 
fig. A collection, lot; often contemptuous 1535. 

I. A b. of papers 1636, of sweet herbs Mrs. Glasse, 
linen lioi, glass p.ates Bre'aster. 3. A b. of 
calumnies Sir T. Brow'ne, 

Comb, b, pillar, ‘a column consisting of a number 
of small pillars around its circumference ’ (Gwilt). 

Bu-ndle, z». 1628. [f. prec.] I. trans. To 
^ tie in, or make up into, a bundle 1649. ta. 
,fi.g. To gather {up, together) into a mass -1690. 

‘ 3. intr. To pack up one's effects for a journey; 
hence, to go with all one's incumbrances. Also, 
of several : To go ‘ all in a b.’ (cf. 4) 1787. 4. 

trans. To put or send away, tn, off, out, etc., 
hurnedly and unceremoniously. Cf. ‘ pack off '. 
1823. 5. intr. To sleep in one's clothes on the 
same bed or couch with (as once was customary 
with persons of opposite sexes, in Wales and 
New England) 1781. 

4. When he and his are all bundled off to Hade-? De 
Ql incey. 5. The custom of bundling . . among Celtic 
peoples 1878. 

{| Btindook [b»mduk). India. 1886. [Hind., 
a. Pers. (cf. Bonduc), ad, Gr, Hovtikov (sc. 
Kapvov hazel nut) PONTiC al^'] A musket. 
Bung (bz?!]). ME. [Cf. MDu. bonghe 
in same sense. ] i . A stopper ; spec, a large cork 
stopper for the mouth of a cask. s. iransf. The 
bung-hole. (Still dial.) 1571. 3« Naut, The 
master's assistant who superintends the serving 
of the grog 1863. 

Comb.i b,-hole, the hole in a cask, which is closed 
with the b. ; -stave, that in which is the b.-hole. 
fBung, sb,^ Thieves' Cant. 1567. [?] a. 

A purse, b. A pick-pocket. Comb, b.-nipper, 
a pick-podeet. 

You Cut-purse Rascall, you filthy B. Shaks. 

Bung (bzzq), z;. 1589. [f. BuNG ^3.1] trans. 
1. To stop with a bung 1616. 3. iransf. and 

\fg. To close. Now chiefly in pugilistic slang. 
1589. 3. To shut up, enclose, as in a bunged 

cask 1592. 

Bung^OW (btz'ijgaHa). 1676. [ad. Hind. 
bangla ‘ belonging to Bengal ’. ] A one-storied 
house, lightly built, with a tiled or thatched 
roof, orig. in the East. Hence Bamgaloid a., 
having the appearance or style of a b. ; also as sb. 
Bungle (bzznjgT), v, 1530. [App. echoic ; 
cf. Bumble, Br angle, etc.] t. trans. To make 
or do in a clumsy manner. Now, usually. To 
spoil by unskilful workmanship. 3. intr. To 
work or act unskilfully or clumsily 1549. Hence 
Bmngler. Bu*nglingly adv, 

Bu'ngle, sb. 1656. [f. prec.] A clumsy 

or unsHlful piece of work ; a botch, muddle. 
Bunion (bzz'nyon). 1718. [prob. conn. w. 
Bunny An inflamed swelling on the foot, 
esp. of the bursa mucosa at the inside of the ball 
of the great toe. 

Bunjara, -jarree, var. Brinjarry. 
Bunk(b27gk), sb.l 1815. [? conn. w. Bank; 
cf. Bunker.] A box or recess serving for a bed ; 
a sleeping-berth. 3. A piece of wood placed 
on a lumberman’s sled to support the ends of 
heavy pieces of timber {U.S.). 

Bunk, sb.^ 1914. Abbrev. Buncombe, 

BUNKUM. 

Bunk, v.^ i86r. [f. Bunk ^ 6.1] To sleep 
in a bunk; hence, to camp out. Also, To b. it 
{colloq., chiefly U.S.). 

Bunk,z/.2 colloq. nitd slang. 1877. To be off. 
Also as sb. To do a b., to make an escape. 
Bunker (b2?*qkoi). 1758. [?] I. A seat or 
bench (5z:.). 3. An earthen seat or bank in the 
fields {dial) 1805. 3. A receptacle for coal on 
board ship 1839. 4. Golf. A sandy hollow or 

other obstruction on the links 1824; also as 
passive vb., to be hit, etc. into a b. ; also fig. 
Bunko, bunco (bzz'gkz?), sb. U.S. slang. 
1876. Also banco. [Cf.Sp, banco hank, banca 
a card-game.] Swindling by card-sharping, etc. 
Comb, b.-steerer, a swindler. Hence Bumko v. 
Bunkum, etc. ; see Buncombe, etc. 
•(•Bu^nny 1. ME. [perh. a. OF. bugne a swel- 
ling caused by a blow ; cf. Bunion.] A swelling 
as on the joints of animals -1784. 

Bu'nny2. 1606. [f. Bun + -y 6.] A 

pet name for a rabbit. 

Comb. B, -hug, an eccentric rag.time dance. B, 
Month, the Common Snapdragon. 

Bunny 3 (lMp»ni). dial, 1873. A small ravine 


se (man), a (pass), an (b«d), v (cut). ^ (Fr. ch^f). s (ev/r), oi (/, ^e). 9 (Fr. eau vie), i (sn). i (Tsyche). 9 (what), p (gz?t). 
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opening through the cliff line to the sea. Also 
anv small dram, culvert, etc. {Hampshire.) 

fiunsen (bumsen, b2?*nsen\ 1879. [Name 
of Prof. Bunsen of Heidelberg, used attrib.] 
Bmiseii(’s) burner, lamp, a gas-burner, in which 
air IS burnt with gas. Bunsen(’s) battery, a 
voltaic battery m which the elements are carbon 
and zinc, and in which nitnc and sulphuric acids, 
or solution of bichromate of potash and sul- 
phuric acid, are employed. B. cell, one of the 
cells of a B. battery. 

Bimsenite (bu-nsenoit). 1868. [f. Bunsen 
■ f -ITE.] Mzn. A native protoxide of nickel. 

Bimt (b2?nt), si>.^ 1582. [?] I. The bagging 
part of a fishing-net ; the funnel of an eel-trap 
1602. 3. iVaui. The middle part of a sail, b. 

The middle part of a yard : the Slings. 1582. 

Comb. B.fair (Naut.) : before the wind. 

Bunt (b 27 nt), sb.^ 1601. [?] Bot. I. The 
Puffball {Lycoperdon bovista). Now dial. 2. 
A parasitic fungoid, Tilletia caries^ or Smut- 
ball; also the disease caused by it 1797. Hence 
Bunted ppl. a, infected with b. 

7} 1 1611. [f. BuNTr^.l] Naut, I. To 
haul up the middle part of (a sail) in furling. 
3. intr. Of a sail : To belly 1681. 

Bunt, v.^ Chiefly dial, 1825. [cf. Butt v,"] 
irans, and inir. To knock, push, butt. ' 

Bu*nter. aw dial. 1707. [?] A woman 
who picks up rags about the street; hence, any 
low vulgar woman. 

II Bunter 2 (bumtor). 1874. GeoL Short for 
hunter Sandsiein, i. e. ‘ mottled sandstone *, 
CSerman name for the New Red Sandstone. 

Bunting (b 27 'ntig), ME. [?] i. Name 
of a group of insessorial birds, the Emberizinse, 
a sub-family of Fringillidse allied to the larks. 
3. The grey shrimp {Crangon vulgaris) 1836. 
3. A term of endearment; cf. Sc. buntin^ short 
and thick, plump 1665. 

1. I tooke this Larke for a b. Alts Well ii. v. 7. 3. 
Bye, baby b. Nursery rime. 

Bu'ntingjj^.^ 1742. [? conn. w. Ger. 

An open-made worsted stuff, used for making 
flags; also, a flag, flags. 

Up goes her b. Marryat. 

Bunting (bt?*ntig), ppl. a. 1584. [f. Bunt 
z/.i] I. Of a sail : Bellying 1702. 3. Swelling, 

plump; filled out 1584. 

Bunting crow (b2?*ntig krJa*). 1802. [Du. 
ionte-kraaif f, bont parti-coloured -h kraai crow. ] 
The Hooded Crow {Corvus comix). 

Buntline (bo-ntbhn). 1627. [f. Bunt 
Naut. A rope fastened to the foot-rope of a 
sail, and passing in front of the canvas, so as to 
prevent it from bellying when being furled. 

Buoy (boi), sb. 1466. [? f. OF. boye : — L. 
boia fetter (cf. BoY sh .^) ; the buoy being fet- 
tered to a spot.] 1, A floating object fastened 
in a particular place to point out the position 
of things under the water (as anchors, shoals, 
rocks), or the course for ships; or to float a 
cable in a rocky anchorage ( = cable-, mooring- 
b.). Bell-b. , a b. fitted with a bell, to ring with 
the movement of the water. b. That which 
buoys up a person in the water ( = life-b.) a. 
fig. That which marks out a course, indicates 
danger, or keeps one afloat 1603. 3. attrib,, 

as b.-rope, etc, 1562. 

Buoy (boi), v. 1596. [In senses 1-3?; cf. 
Sp. boyar to float (f. boya Buoy sb.) ; in sense 
4 from the sb.] -f i. intr. To rise to, or float 
on, the surface of a liquid ; to rise, swell (as the 
sea) -1674. Also fpg. at. trans. To keep from 
sinfang (in a fluid) ; transf. to keep up. (Usu. 
with upP^ 1651. b. To raise to the surface of a 
liquid ; to bring afloat (e.g, a sunken ship) 1616. 
3- fig' To keep up, support. (Usu. with upP) 
1645. b. To raise (the spirits, etc.) (Usu. with 
upP) 1652. 4. To furnish or mark with a buoy 
or buoys ; to mark as with a buoy 1596. 

X. Lear m. vii. 60. a. To b. up a lump of lead 
Burke, b. I will descend to thee, And b, thee up 
Beaum & Fl. 3. b. Hearts sunk down are not to be 
boyed up Fuller. 4. The captain sounded and 
buoyed the bar Cook. 

Buoyage (boredg). 1858. [f. Buoy v. 
and sb. + -age.] The providing of (or with) 
buoys. 

Buo 3 rancy (boi-ansi). 1713. [f. B uoyant; 
see -ANCY.] I. Power of floating; tendency 


I to float. Power of supporting a floating body 
I (rare). Hydrost. Loss of weight due to immer- 
I sion in liquid ; the vertical upward pressure of 
I a liquid on a floating body, which is equal to 
1 the weight of displaced liquid. at. fig. Elas- 
I ticity of spirit 1819. 3. Tendency to rise in 

I prices, national revenue, etc. 1883. 

I 2. The reckless b. of young blood 1819. var. Buoy*- 
auce (poet, or rhei.). 

I Buoyant (boi*am), a. 1578. [^ad. Sp. 
boyante, or OF. bouyantP\ i. Having the 
power of floating, tendency fo float ; floating ; 
lightly elastic. Also fig. 3. Having the power 
of buoying up (Buoyv. 2) 1692. Also fig. 

2, The water under me was b. Dryden. A man 
of b, and animated valour 1770. Buoyanuy adv. 

II Buprestis (bi«pre'stis). ME. [L., a. Gr. 
Bo^pijffTLs, lit. ‘ ox-bumer'.] i. An insect of 
the ancients, harmful to cattle, a. Zool. A genus 
of tropical beetles, brilliant in colouring. Hence 
the family BuprestidXy occas. called Bupre*- 
stidans. 1835. 

Bur, burr (bw), sb. ME. [app. = Da. horre 
bur, burdock. The spelling bur is now usual 
See also Burr, j i . Any rough or prickly seed- 
vessel or flower-head of a plant : esp. the flower- 
head of the Burdock {Arctium lappa) ; the husk 
of the chestnut, b. The female catldn of the 
hop before fertilization. [? A different wd.; cf. 
4.] 1846. a. Any plant which produces burs 
1480. 3. fig. Any (thing or person) which clings 
like a bur 1590. 4. A knob or knot in a tree; 

also, one of the buds of the farcy. [But cf. F. 
bourre vine-bud, hourrelet * round swelling on a 
tree ’.] 1725. 5. The rounded knob forming 

the base of a deer's horn. [Cf. Burl .1 1575. 
6. dial. The drag-chain and shoe for fastening 
up a carriage- wheel when going down-hill 1863. 

I. I am a kind of Burre, I shal sticke Meas. for M. 
I. iii. 189. 2. Bur and brake and briar Tennyson. 3. 
Hang off thou cat, thou bur Mids. N. iii. ii. 260. 

Phr. Bur in the throat : anything that appears to 
stick in the throat ; * a lump in the throat 

Comb. ; b.-flag= hur-reedx -knot = sense 4; -mari- 
gold, the genus Bidens ; -oak, Quercus macrocarpa 
of N. America? -reed, the genus Sparganumi 
•thistle, Carduus lanceolaius% -weed, Xanthium 
sirumarium. 

Bur, V. [f. prec.] To remove bnrs from 
(wool). Hence Bu*rring vbU sb., also attrib. 

Burberry (bipubori). 1903. Trade name 
of cloth and clothing made by Burbenys Ltd. 
Bubble, shfi ME. [f. Burble 27. i] fi. A 
bubble, bubbling -1547. +3. A pimple, boil 

-1622. 3. A murmurous flow of words 1896. 

Burble, sbfi Sc. dial, 1812. [See Burble 
Z/. 2] ‘Trouble, perplexity, disorder’ (Jam.). 

Bu'rblejZ'.l ME. [Echoic.] fi. To bubble; 
to flow in or with (a sound of) bubbles -1577. 
a. To speak, or say (something), murmurously 
1891. 

BuTble, v.^ Sc. dial. To perplex, muddle. 

Burbot (b:5*ib3t). 1475. [a. F. bourboite 

(Littr^).] A fresh-water fish {Lota vulgaris) of 
the family Gadidse; also called Eel-pout or 
Coney-fish. 

Burd. [ME. hurde^ perh. : — OE. Hyrde em- 
broideress, rel. to bo7'de embroidery.] A poetic 
w'ord for ‘ woman, lady ’, later « * young lady, 
maiden*. Obs, exc. in ballads. 

Burd, obs. and Sc. f. Bird, Board. 
fBurd-alone, a. Sc. 1572. [? f. Burd *= 
Bird; cf. Bs. cii. 7.] As a solitary person; all 
alone --1870, 

tBurda’Sh. 1713. [?same as Bardash (as 
occas. also spelt).] ? A kind of cravat, or a sash 
for the waist, worn by men in the time of Queen 
Anne and George I -1730. 

Burden, burtben (b»'jd*n, [OE. 

byrtfe?i str. fern., f. (ult.) stem bzir- of *ber-an to 
Bear. For the forms cf. murder, muriher, etc. 
Burthen is still often retained for * capacity of 
a ship and also poet, or rhet.] i- That which 
is borne; load. Also fig. a. A load, as a 
measure of quantity. Now only the carrying 
capacity of a ship, stated as so many tons. 
ME. ts- A child, borne in the womb -1667. 
t 4 * What is borne by the soil; crop -1669. 5. 
The bearing of loads, as in beast of b., ship of b. 
(== merchant-ship) ME. 6. Used in the Eng. 
Bible as tr. Heb. massd * lifting ttp (of the voic^, 
i oracle * (Gesenius) ; generally taken in Eng. to 


mean ‘ a heavy lot or fate ’ ME. ty. The bass, 
or undersong; cf. Bourdon ® i. -1833. S. The 
refrain or chorus of a son^ i'^qS. q. hs. The 
leading idea 1649. 

I. Oh 1 by Thine own sad burthen, borne So meekly 
Keble. fig. A greeuous burthen was thy Birth to me 
Rich. Ill, IV. iv. 167. The b. of any fixed money 
payment Faw'cett. B. of proof etc. {onus probandi 
in Rom. Law) the obligation to prove a controversial 
assertion, falling upon the person who makes it. 2. 
Vessels of from fifteen to thirty tons burthen Welling- 
ton. 3. Let wiues with childe Pray that their burthens 
may not fall this day fchn iii. i. go. 6. The burden 
of Babylon, which Isaiah the sonne of Amoz did see 
Isa. xiii, I. 7. A.y.L.m. il 261. 9. Mercy and 

justice, .is the burden of the whole Prophetic I'each- 
ing Stanley. Hence BuTdenless a, fBuT- 
denous, bu*rth- a. burdensome (//A and fig.). 
BuTdeusome, bUTth- a. of the nature of a b. 
BuTd-, bu*rtliensome-ly, adv., -ness. 

Burden, burtben (b^ud'n, -©’n), v. 1541. 
[f. prec.] I . To lay a burden on {lit. and fig.). 
T 3 . To charge (a person) with (an accusation); 
to lay as a charge upon -1779. 

1. Let vs not burthen our remembrances, with A 
heauinesse that’s gon Te^np. v. i. 199. 2, This is false 
he burthens me withall Com. Err. v. i. 209. Hence 
BuTdener. 

Burdened, burtbened (boud’nd, 
ppl. a. 1594. [f. Burden jiJ. and z/.-h -ED.] flm- 
posed as a burden; heavily loaded, oppressed. 
May thy Cows their burden’d Bags distend Dryden. 
Burdock (bc'jd^k). 1597. [f. Bur sb.'\ A 
coarse weedy plant {ArcHum Lappa, etc.) bear- 
ing burs, and large leaves like those of the dock, 
b. Occas. applied to Xanthium strumarium. 
Also attrib. 

fBurdon. ME. [a. L. hurdonemP\ A mule 
between a horse and she-ass; a hinny -1607. 
Bureau (biMjn5u*,biu9Tjn); pi. -x,-s. 1720. 
[a. F.; see Burel.] i. A writing-desk with 
drawers for papers, etc. 1742. a. An office, esp. 
for the transaction of public business ; a depart- 
ment of public administration. (In this sense 
often pronounced biirJ.) 1720. 

2. They have made London a shop, a law-court, a 
record office, a scientific b. Emerson, 

Bureaucracy (biwnfu-kr^i, ^-krasi). 1848. 
[a. F. bureaucratic.'] a. Governmentby bureaux ; 
usually officialism. b. Government officials 
colIectivel}r. 

The Continental nuisance called ‘Bureaucracy* 
Carlyle. So BuTeaucrat, a member of a b. ; one 
who endeavours to concentrate power in his bureau ; 
orzcas.^bureaucratist. Bureaucra'tic a. of or per- 
taining to b. Bureaucra'tically adv. Bureau*- 
cratism, a bureaucratic system. Bureau'cratist, 
a supporter of bureaucrats and b, 

Burel. Ohs, exc. Hist. ME. [a. OF, Imrel 
(now bureau), dim. of bure ‘coarse {? brown) 
woollen cloth, baize*, ?from (ult.) L. burrus^ 
taken as ad. Gr. vvppSs red.] A coarse (? brown) 
woollen cloth (cf. Baize) ; frieze; a garment of 
this; (plain) clothing. 

I wol renne out, my borel for to shewe Chaucer. 

Burette (biuret). 1483. [a. F., dim. of 
buire vase for liquors.] i. A little cruet for oil 
or vinegar. 3. A graduated glass tube for 
measuring small quantities of liquid 1836, 

II Burg (buBig, b»ig). 1753. [ad. late L. bur- 
gusy ad. OTeut. ^burgs Borough.] 1. A fortress 
(Borough i) or a walled town (BIorough 2) of 
early or mediaeval times, 3 . U.S. colloq. (b^ig). 
A town, city 1846. 

Burgage (b^uged^). ME. [ad. med.L. 
burgagium, f. burgus (see prec.).] Law. 1. A 
tenure whereby lands or tenements in cities and 
towns were held of the lord, for a certain yearly 
rent 1502. 3. A freehold property in a borough ; 

also, a house, etc. , held by burgage tenure -1827. 
Also attrib. 

BuTgalL {U.SP) iZiiO. Kh€h{Ctenolabrus 
ceruleus). 

llBurgau (bi?rg(?). 1753. [Fr.] ‘The name 
of several univalve nacreous shells ’ (Littrd). 
llBurgaudine. 1753. [Fr. ; ‘the Academy 
hdiS burgandine' (Littr6).] Mother of pearl made 
I from the burgau shell. 

tBurgCjZ'. ME. Shortf. Burgeon z/. -1523. 
Burgee (bSids;?’). 1848. [?] I. A small 
tapered flag or pennant, three-cornered (or 
swallow-tailed) , used by cutters, yachts, etc. at. 
A size of small coal 1867. 

Burgeon (b^ud^an), sb. [ME. horioun. hu- 


d (Ger. K^ln). d (Fr. p^w). ii (Ger. Mwller). U (Fr, dwne). v {curV). e (e®) (th^rre). c (Ii) (reia), § (Fr. fane). 5 (f?r, fnn, eaith). 
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a. OF. iar-, lurjjn, of uiikn. etyia. ^ 
I. A s^ell ng bui, a young shoot. Recently re- 
vive! in poetry, b. Zj^L A b ;d of a zo:^ph}te. 
Also fig. ta. A pimple 1597. 

I. Bounteous wiili . f b. of birth S a i> ;; 

Burgeon a ME. prec. Cf. 

F. iourgfonner.l i. inir. To bui or sprout; 
to begin to grow. Also ani/^n 2. 

trans. To snoot out, put fortr* as buis. Also 
transf. ME. 

1. fig. The PreIatisTA.of Epiirrpary.. te^anthen to 
b. Milt. au It shal LurioAi; to taee tnorr.es and 
brenibles Wyclif Gen, i.L 10. 

Burger, -^p ; see Burgher, ‘Ship. 
Burgess » b^ud^es , sb, ^lE. burgeis, a. ; 

OF. : — late L. see Bourgeois. ^ i. 
An inhabitant of a borough; siriciiy, one pos- , 
sessing full municipal rights; a citizen, b. spec. . 
The member of pariiament for^a borough, cor- 
porate town, or University. Used in Virginia, 
etc, to denote a member of the legislative body 
called the ‘ House of Burgesses Now tecbn, 
and Hist 1472. 2. spec. A magistrate or mem- 
ber of the governing body of a town, Now 
Hist. hlE. Also aiiriB. 

at. He logyd in a notable burgesse bowse Ld. Berisess. 
b. One of the burg«;ses for the Uni verity 170a. a. 
7^ The wild burgesses of the forrest Sidney, 

Burgess-sllip (bS-jdgesiJip). 1467. [See 
-SHIP.] I. The status and pri'wleges of a bur- 
gess; the freedom of a borough. Aiso/g', ta. 

? The position of burgess for a borough -1695. 
Burgti (b2?*r3). Sc. ME, [Var. of Borough ; 
obs. in ordinary Eng. use since 17th c.] Grig. 
= Borough ; now used only of a Sc. town 
possessing a charter. Also aiirib. 

B, and land', town and country. Sc. Till each fair 
b., numerically free Shall ch<x3se its members by the 
Rule qp Three Canning. Hence Bu’rglial a. of or 
pertaining to a E 

fBuTghal-peiiny. ME. only. Eng. Lave. 
? A municipal tax of some kind. 
Burgh-engli^ obs. f. Borough-Eng- 
lish. 

BurgHer (bn-Jigsi), 1568. [a.niod. Ger. 
or Bu. ^Kj^4fr citizen of a hurgov fortified town; 
assim, to Eng. burgh Borough.] i. An in- 
habitant of a burgh, borough, or corporate town ; 
a citizen. Chiefly used of foreign towns. Now 
arch. Also aiirib. a. A member of that sec- 
tion of the Scottish Secession Church, which 
upheld the lawfulness of the burgess oath; also 
aiirib. See Antiburgher. 1766.^ 
r, A b. of An twerp., in a broad Flemish hat 1S24. 
Burgheiistb. Erron. spelling of burh-eihi 
‘borough-right ' in Domesday. 
BuTgherma^ster, =Burgomaster- 
Burgliersliip (bfiugoajlp), 1568. [f. Bur- 
gher,] The rights and privileges of a burgher. 
Burghmaster, erron. f. bergh-^ Barmas- 
TER, (Diets.) 

Burglar (bfiugbi). 1541. [ad. Anglo-Lat. 
burglator (13th c.), hurgulator (i6th c,), var, of 
burgator {13th c.), perh. f. burgh-' in burgh- ^ 
breche, native Eng. for burglary.] One who is j 
guilty of burglary, var. f BuTglarer. Hence 
BuTglar V, f Bn*rglarly adv, 

Btuglarious (bfiigle^^rias), a. 1769. [f. 
Burglarv. Cfr felonious.'] i. Of or pertain- 
ingtoburglary; addicted to burglary; involving 
the guilt of burglary, a, Burglar-like 1859. 

I. The larcenous and b. world. Sm SMixa Hence 
BurglaTionsly adv. 

BtiTglarize,®. U.S. 1883. [f. Burglar.] 
To rob buxglmlously. 

Bt^laryi (bfiuglari). 1532. [AT. bur- 

f 'laru, Anglo-Lat. burgaria^ burgetia (13th c.), 
urglaria (i6th c.). The intrusive I is not ex- 
plained.] The crime of breaking by night into 
a house with Monious intent Also with a and 
pi. Also^. 

Neither can b, be committed in a. tent or booth 
erected in a market or fair Blackstone. 
fBu'iglaryA 1533. [as if ad, L. hurglaHusb] 
= Burglar “1651. 

Buigle (b^’Jg 1), V. coUoq. or Joe. 1872. [f. 
Burglar. J inir. To follow the occupation of 
a burglar; trans. to break feloniously into the 
house of; to rob or steal burglariously. 

A gentleman of the burgling persuarion Dickens. 
Burgomaster (bfi*jgrjma:st9i). 1592, [ad. 
Du. hurgemeester» after Eng, Master ; see also 


S Bukghee-, Boroughmaster. ^ I. The chief 
I magistrate =Er.g. mayor) of a Dutch or Flem- 
I Used loosely for any member of the 

I goYern.ng body of a foreign mun'cipalitv . Also 
i ^ Borolgh-masi er, q. V. 2. A species of gull 
{Larus glaucus) 1678. 

I, The only daughter of a burgo-snastcr of Leyden 

JCHN’SON. 

Burgonet (bfiugonet]. Hist. 1563. [ad. 
OF. lourguignoite^ app. f. Bourgogne. j ^ a. A 
steel cap, worn esp. by pikemen. b. A kind of 
helmet with a \isor. Alsoy^. Ani. dr* Cl. i. v. 24. 
Burgoo *;b27ig»*\ 1750. [?] A thick oat- 
meal porridge used chiefly by seamen; loblolly. 
Burgrave, bui^g:^ve 1550. 

[ad. Ger. burggraf f. curg-rgrajTi The gover- 
nor of a tow n or castle ; later, a noble ruling by 
hereditary right a town or castle, with the adja- 
cent domain. Hence Biirgra*viate, the rank 
or office of b. 

tBurgu-lIian. [?] Abr^gadocio. B. Jons. 
Burgundian $wgz?'iididii). 1578. \i. Bur- 
gundy (L. Burgundiat F. Bourgogne).'} A. adj. 

! Belonging to Burgundy (any senses. B. 5^5. i. 

' An inhabitant of Burgundy, fa. (In form Bur- 
gonian) A kind of ship -1627. 

Burgundy (b:pug»ndi), 1672. [ad. med.L. 
Burgundia, Fr. Bourgogne. (Swift rimed it 
with Sunday.)} x. A kingdom, and later a 
duchy of the Western Empire, subseq. giving 
its name to a province of France 1697. a. ellipt . 
Wine made in Burgundy 1672. 3. aitrzb. 1672. 

a. At the Rose on Sunday, lii treat you with b. 
Swift, Carnb. B. Pitch. [Obtained near Heufchatel, 
once Burgundian territory.] The resinous juice of the 
Spiuce-fir [Abies excelsa.), 

Burti, OE f. Borough, Burgh, q.v. 
Buriable (be-rijabT), fl. 1598. [f. B ury®.] 
Capable of being buried {pit. and fig.). 

Burial (be*rial). \fiSE.huryel^hiriePtrtOTi. 
formed as a sing, of byriels, Buriels, q. v. ; 
assoc, later with sbs. in -al from Fr., e. g. 
espousals.} fi, A buiying-place -1612. a. 
The act of burying; interment 1453. Also 
iransf. and fig. b. pU Formerly in computa- 
tions, etc. of mortality : — Deaths 1687. 3* 

The depositing of anything underearth or water, 
or enclosing it in some other substance 1626. 

*. fig. Merck. V, i. L 29. x b. A register of births, 
bunaS, and marriages Burke. 

Cemh . ; b.-aisle, an aisle in a religious building 
used for interments, also fig. ; -board, a body ap- 
pointed by public authority to regulate burials ; -hill, 
-mound, a mound erect^ ova: a grave, a barrow; 
•service, a religious service accompanying a b. ; the 
part of a liturgy used at a funeral ; esp. that used in 
the Ch. of England ; -society, an insurance society 
for providing money for the expenses of b. 

i Burial-grotmd. 1803. A piece of ground 
' set apart as devoted to the regular interment of 
the dead; a burying-ground. 

That.. phrase, which calls The hoiial-ground God’s 
acre Longf. 

Burial-place. 1633. Any place of burial. 
fBuTiels. [OE. byrgelsj f. burg- ablaut-stem 
of bergan Bergh to protect-}- suffix -isli-. See 
also Bury v. and Burial.] i. A burying-place ,* 
a tomb -1483. 2. An. interment. ME. only. 

Burin (biua'rin). 1662. [a, F., perh. f. 
OHG. bora boring-tool.] i. A graver; the tool 
used by an engmver on copper; also aiirib. b. 
The style of using the graver 1824. a. A tri- 
angular tool used by marble-workers. ; 

X. b. A fine specimen of Longan’s bold b. Dibdin. 
Hence Bu'riUust, an engraver. 

Burke (bfiik), z/. 1829. Burhe, a crinoinal 
executed at Edinburgh in 1829.] 1. To kill 

secretly by suffocation or strangulation, or in 
order to sell the victim's body for dissection, as 
Burke did. 2. fig. To smother, hush up 1840. 

I. As soon as the executioner proceeded to 1 ^ duty, 
the cries of * B. him, B. him — givehim no rope *. .were 
vociferated Times 2 Feb. 1829. Hence BuTker. 
BuTkism. 

Burl (bfijl), sb. ME. [a. OF. bourle tuft of 
wool; cf. Burr.] i. A knot or lump in wool 
or cloth, fa. transf. A pimple -165X. t3. The 
bud of a red deer’s horn. (Cf. Bur sb, 5.) 1611. 
4. A knot in wood (U. S.) 1886. 

Burl (bwl), V. 1483. [f. prec.] i. To dress 
(cloth), esp. by removing knots and lumps, a. 
To pick out (a lock or flock of wool) 1650. t3. 


To remote burls from the face. Herrick. 
Hence Bmrier. 

fBurlace, burlake, btirlet, corrapt fr. Bcu^'- 
delate, a \anety cf grape, cultivated in 17th c. 

Burlap ( hmilxp , . 1695. Orig. perh. a 
sort of holland , now a coarse canvas made of 
jute and hemp, used for bagging; also, a finer 
material for curtains, 

Burlesque (bz7jle-sk). 1656. [a. F., ad. It. 
burlesco, f, hurla ridicule.] A. adj ti. Dro'J 
in look, manner, or speech -1848. 2. Of the 

nature of derisive imitation ; ironically bom- 
bastic, mock-heroic or mock-pathetic 1700. 

I. Graham speaks of Fuller as. b. in his manners 
H. Walpole. 2. B. pictures 1712, authors 1714. 

B. sb. 1, That species of composition which 
excites laughter by caricature of serious works, 
or by ludicrous treatment of their subjects ; a 
literary or dramatic w'ork of this kind. Also 
aitrzb. 1667. 2. Grotesque caricature; concr. 

an action or performance which casts ridicule 
on that w hich it imitates, or is itself a ridiculous 
attempt at something serious; a mockery 1753. 

X. Witty burlesques of the noblest performances 
Tucker. B. has been driving pantomime off the stage 
1869. a. A b. upon public worship Wesleyl 

Burlesque (b2?jle*sk), v. 1676. [f. prec.] 
To turn into ridicule by grotesque parody. Also 
infr. 

Cervantes has burlesqued the old romances 1S04. 

Burlesquer (bnUe’skoi). 1657. [f. Bur- 

lesque V. and sb. -h -erL] a. One who bur- 
lesques. b. One who acts in burlesques. 
tBurle*tta. 1748. [a. It., dim. of burla fun.] 
A musical farce -1879, 

Burly (bfiuli), a. [ME. horlich, north, hurli. 
See N. E. D.] A, adj. fi. Stately, dignified 
-1664. tb. poet. Of things : Goodly, noble -1873. 
2. Stout, sturdy, corpulent ME. tb. Of a gar- 
ment, or wool : Thick -1805. 3- Big, domi- 

neenng, bluff {arch.) 1592. B. adv. Sturdily, 
stoutly ^vIE. 

3. Wrote against by som b. standard Divine Milt. 
Hence BuTlily adv. BuTliness. fBuTly to 
make b. Quarles. 

Bum (bfim), [Com. Teut. : O'E.burna 
wk. masc., iume wk. fern., burn str. fern., 
metathetic forms, repr.OTeut. types ^brunnon-, 
Hrunno-z.} i. In OE. : A spring, fountain; a 
stream or river. In later use : A brook. Now 
chiefly north. 

X. Well watered by a beck or b. 1839. 

Bum (bfiin), sb.^ 1563. [f. Burn zf.^] i. 
The act or effect of burning; esp. a burnt place 
on the body 1594. 2. A mark made by bum- 

ii^, a brand 1563. Also aiirib. 

Bum (bfim), Ba. t. and pple. burned^ 
burnt, [repr. (i) OE. brinnan, by metathesis 
^biman, beman, beoman ‘ ardere and (2) OE. 
bxman (for hrpinan) ‘ urere ' ; both forms ran 
together in ME. The form burned is arch., and 
more formal; it occurs usually as pa. t, or in 
comb, with have.} 1. Intrans. i. To be in the 
state of activity characteristic of fire ; to be in 
combustion. Also fig. 2. Of matter : To be 
on fire; to be enveloped in flames OE. Also 
fig. ^Phys. Occas. for : To undergo oxidation, 
as in burning, with evolution of heat 1885- 3- 

gen. To become or be violently hot. b. In 
games : of a person getting very near to a hidden 
object sought (Cf. Warm.) Hence fig. To 
approach near to the truth. [Cf. Fr. ‘nous 
brfrlons '.] 1821. 4. Of candles, lamps, etc. : 

To be in process of combustion so as to give 
light ; hence, to flame, give light, shine. Also 
transf. of the sun, stars, etc. OE. b. Of other 
objects : To appear as if on fire ME. 5* To 
suffer the effects of combustion ; to be reduced 
to ashes, a cinder, etc., by fire; to be scorched, 
charred, etc. Often said of food which is over- 
done. ME. 6. To suffer death by fire. Now 
usu, to be burnt. 1600. 

I. Sometime a fire Llle be] . .and bume Mids. N. in. 

i. 113. fig. Let not thine anger burne against thy 
seruant Gen. xHv. 18. *. A place that burns with 

Fire and Brimstone Bunyan. 4. How III this taper 
burns Jul. C. iv. iii. 275. b. The Barge she sat in, 
like a burnisht Throne, Burnt on the water CL 

iL ii. 397. g. The Capon bumes Com. Err, i. ii. 44 
< 5 . They should all burne for their vilde heresie 1604* 

II. Trans, i. Of fire : To destroy, consume 
(any object). Of persons : To cause to be de- 
stroyed or consumed by fire. Also absol. OE. 
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b To make a barnt-oftering of (incense, a 

viclimi to a deity. Also ME. 3 . To put 

to death by fire, as a judicial punishment 
ME. 3. To consume for %varming or lighting; 
to keep (a candle, etc.) alight 1712. ^;,Phys, 
Occas. for: To consume by oxidation with 
evolut.’on of heat. To inflame with de- 

‘iire, etc. ME. 5. Of any heating agency : To 
p’-oduce the effects of combustion upon. (Not 
used for melting or softening.) Of persons : To 
expose to the action of fire so as to produce the 
efiects of combustion; esp. to treat with fire for 
a* specific purpose, as wood, clay, the soil, etc. 

I -IQ. b. Hence, To produce (charcoal, bncks, 
etc.) by burning M E. c. iransf. T o produce on 
(anything) an aspect as of burning. Sometimes 
said of cold, and of certain manures or crops. 
IVIE. 6. To wound or to cause pain to by the 
contact of fire, etc. : said both of the fire, and of 
the person w'ho applies it. Often rejl. Also 
ahsoL ME. b. To cauterize; to brand 1483. 

c. To wound or cause local pain to, as by fire ; 

€. g. by vitnol, a blister, etc. , occas. by intense 
cold. Also absoL 1509. td. To infect with 
sores; esp. with venereal disease -1590. I 

1. They were for burning the ^dy outright Southey. 

b. The priest .bums the offering with his holy hands 
Pope. 2. He was brent for an hereticke 1635. $• b. 
These [earthen vessels] I burnt in the fire De Foe. 
6. Whan thou shalt go in fyr, thou shalt not be brent 
Wycuf Isa, xliii. 2, C. The parching air Bums frore, 
and cold performs th’ effect of Fire Milt. P, L. ii. 595- 

d. Light wenches will burae, come not neere her 

Com, Err. iv. iii. sS. , , 

Phrases, a, (sense I. 2) To h, {itself) ouU to be 
burnt out : to burn until extinguished by lack of fuel. 
So To b. down^ low. To b. up ; to get fairly alight. 
Also, to h. red^ blue^ bright, etc. b. (sense L 3) fig. 
The moneys etc, bums in one's pockety bums a hole 
in one's pockety etc, meaning the owner is eager to get 
rid of it. c. To b. into (of fire, a caustic, etu) : to eat 
its way into. Usu.yfjf. : to make an indelible impres- 
sion upon (a person’s mindl. d, (sense II. i) fi^. To 
b. one's boats : to cut oneself off from all possibility of 
retreat. e. (sense II. 3) fig. To b. dayli^hty to b. 
candles in the daytime, also to waste or consume the 
daylight. To b. the (or one's) candle at both ends \ 
see Candle, f. (sense II. 5) ipoet. Of cattle; To b. 
(the ground) barex to crop it close Dryden. fig. To 
b. the planks : to remain long sitting. To b. (metals) 
together', to join them by melting their edges, etc. 
g. (sense II. 6) fig. To b. one's {own) fingers^ : to sus- 
tain damage through meddling with something. li. 
To b. out of house and home : to drive (a person) out 
of a place by burning his dwelling. To b. in ; fig. to 
make indelible in a person’s mind. Also, to render 
indelible (the painting upon pottery, etc.) by burning. 
To b, the water-, to spear salmon by torchlight. 
Bum-. The vb. or vb.-stem in comb, form- 
ing sbs. or adjs. 

I. With vb. -i-obj., as b.-the-wind, burnewin. 
Sc. , a blacksmith, a. With the vb. used attrib. 
^burning-, as b.-jfxre {dial.), perversion of Bon- 
fire ; -iron, a brandishing-iron ; -weed = 
Thorn-apple. 

fBura, ME. [a. OF. durnir, var. of 
brunir, f. brun Brown.] — BURNISH v.^ 
Burnable (b 5 *inab’l),iz. 1611. [f. Burnz/.i 
+ -ABLE. ] (Capable of being burnt by fire. 
Bu*m-beat, z;. Also -bait. 1669. [ABurn 
z/.^ + Beat sb.^ OTv.^'y pa. pple. burnbeat.'\ To 
pare off and burn rough turf m order to improve 
the ground. 

Burner (bi^’inai:). ME. [f. Burn + 
-ER^. I. One who burns with fire. a. One 
who prepares or produces by burning, as char- 
coal-b. 1463. 3. That part of a lamp, gas- 

light, etc., from which the flame comes ; often 
defined, as Argand, Bunsen, etc. b. 1790. 

1. Brenneris of houses and comes Wyclif. 
fBumet, a, and sb.^ ME. [a. OF. burmtCy 
brunette, dim, of brunf\ A. adj. Dark brown. 
B. sb. A superior wool-dyed cloth, orig. of dark 
brown colour ME, 

Burnet (b^-met), ME. [f. prec. from 
the colour of its flowers.] Any plant belonging 
to the genera Sanguisorba Q.naPoterium (N.O. 
Rosacex), as the Great or Common Burnet, the 
Lesser or Salad Burnet, etc. Also, the Burnet 
Saxifrage, Pimpinella Saxifraga, resembling 
these in foliage. 

The freckled Cowslip, B., and greene Clouer Shaks. 
Comb.', b.-fly, -moth {Anthrocera or Zygaena fili- 
pendulae)y a greenish black moth with crimson spots 
on its wings ; -rose, the Scotch rose {Rosa spinosis- 
sima) ; b. saxifrage (see above>. 


Bu-rnettize, v. i 86 q, [f. Sir \V. Burnett, \ 
who patented the process.] To steep canvas, i 
cordage, etc., in a solution of chloride of zinc. 1 

Bu*mie. Sc. 1724. Dim. ofBuRN.fi ^.1 

Burning vbl, sb. ME. [f. Burn 

L’.^ ] The action of the vb. Burn. I. intr. i. 
See Burn I. i, 2, 3 b. ta. Heat from 
disease, or a serpent’s bite ; the disease itself ; 
esp. St. Anthony’s fiire, and venereal disease 
-1753. n. trafis. See Burn vf II. i, 2, 5, 6b. 

Burning {bv'xmT)),ppl. a. [f. as prec.] That 
burns in vanous senses. 

Phrases, fig, B. shamey disgrace, etc., now perh 
‘flagrant, conspicuous'; but often there is a hint of 
branding, torturing as an inward fire, causing the 
cheeks to glow, etc. B. mattery question (cf. F. ques- 
tion brfdantey Ger. brennende Frage ) : one that excites 
hot discussion or feeling. B. scent : very warm scent ; 
b chase ; hot, uninterrupted. 

Burning Busb. a. ‘ The bush that burned 
and was not consumed ’ {Exod. iii), the ensign 
of the Presbyterian churches of Scotland, as- 
sumed in memory of the persecution of the 
17th c. b. A name of various shrubs or plants, 
as the Artillery plant, Pilea. Serpylhfloray the 
Dictamnus Fraxinella, and (U. S.) the Euony- 
mus atropurpureus and E. Americanus, 

Burning-glass (bSuniq-glas). 1570. A lens 
or concave mirror, by the use of which the sun’s 
rays may be concentrated on an object. 

Burnish (b:p*inij), raj'e. 1647. [f. Bur- 
nish z/.^] Burnishing; a burnishing; spec.2xiy- 
thing laid over a surface to burnish it. 

Burnish (b^unij), z/.f ME. [f. OF. burniss- 
stem of burnir, var. of brunir 'y see Burn z/.^] 
I. To make shining by friction ; to furbish ; to 
polish by rubbing with a hard and smooth tool. 
Also fig. a. transf. To make bright and glossy 
ME. 3. Of a stag : To rub the dead skin from 
his horns [so Fr. brunir] 1616. 4. intr. To 

become bright and glossy; to shine, gleam. 
Also fig. 1624. 

X. fig. Hye walks & noble, all bournysshed and 
polysshed with charite 1526. 2. Fruit burnisht with 

Golden Rind Milt. F. L. iv. 249. 4. I’ve seen a 

snake. . B., and make a gaudy show Swift. 
BuTnish, v.^ Now dial. ME. [?] Of the 
human frame : To grow plump, or stout ; to 
increase in breadth. Also transf. 

[London] will be found to B. round about, to every 
point of the compasse Fuller. 

Burnisher (b^unijai). 1450. [f. Burnish 
z/.i -f--ERi.] He who or that which burnishes; 
esp. a tool, which differs in material and shape 
according to the purpose and trade. 

II Burnous, burnouse {hpinu's, -n^*z). 1695. 
[a. F., a. Arab, btirnus. Occas. treated in Eng. 
as a pi.] A cloak with a hood, as worn by 
Arabs and Moors ; also, by women. 

The burnous . . is his [the Arab’s] garment by day and 
by night Kinglake. 

Burnt, burned (b^int, b»jnd),///. a. ME. 
[f. Burn v?- q. v.] In vanous senses of the verb. 

Phrases, etc. Burnt iron {Miningy.\xox\, which has 
been exposed to oxidation until all its carbon is gone. 
Burnt tastCy etc. : a taste, etc., as of something burnt. 
The burnt child dreads the fire. Comb, burnt-e^, 
a disease in corn, in which the ear is blackened, owing 
to the growth of Uredo segeium. 

Burnt o*ffering,burnt-0‘ffering. ME. A 

sacrifice offered to a deity by burning; esp. 
J ewish animal sacrifice. So Burnt sacrifice. 
Burr, bur (bw), sbfi ME. [?] i. gen. A 
circle. A broad iron ring on a tilting spear 
just behind the place for the hand --1610. 3- 

A washer placed on the small end of a rivet be- 
fore the end is swaged down 1627. 4. (see 

Burr-pump.) 5. A circle of light round the 
moon (or a star); in mod. use, a nebulous disk 
of light enfolding it 1631. 

5. A burre about the moone is.. a presage of a 
tempest 1631. 

Burr, bur sb.^ 1573. P] ^ sweet- 
bread. 

tBurr, bur, sb.^ 1573* P] The external 
meatus of the ear. (Dr. Johnson’s guess ' the 
lobe or lap of the ear ’ was unlucky.) -1688. 
Burr, bur 1611. [app. the same 

as Bur sb.y but usu. spelt burr.] i. A rotigh 
ridge or edge left on metal or other substance 
after cutting, punching, etc, 2. Techn. a. short 
for b. --chisel, •'drill, -saw\ see Comb* b. A tool 
used ill making screws. 1833. 


t. Burr . . is caused by the tearing up of the copper 
by the needle or burin 1S76. 

Co 7 nb. b.-chisel, a three-edged chisel for clearing 
the comers of mortises ; -drill, a dentist’s drill with 
a serrated or file-cut knob; -gange, aplate with holes 
of graduated sizes, for determining the sizes of b.-dnlls; 
•saw, a small circular saw used in turning. 

Burr, bur (hw), sb^ Also bulir. 1721. 
[perh. as prec.] i. Siliceous rock suitable 
for millstones, b. A whetstone, a. A siliceous 
boss in calcareous, or other softer, formations ; 
a harder part in any freestone 1839. 3* A clinker 
1823. Also attrib. 

Burr (b^j, b2?iT), sb.^ 1760. [app. echoic ; 
prob. assoc, with Bur sb.] 1. A rough sound- 
ing of the letter r\ spec, the rough uvular trill 
(= French r grasseyi), found esp. in Northum- 
berland. (The Scotch r is a lingual trill.) b. 
Hence, loosely, a rough or dialectal utterance 
1849. a. [=Birr 3.] Whirr 1818. 

I. Along the line of the Cheviots, the Scotch r has 
driven the a few miles back J. A. H. Murray. 
b. Betrayed by his Galilgean b. Farrar. 2. The b. of 
working wheels and cranks i860. 

11 Burr, bUTjj^.’? 1813. [Hind.] The Banyan- 
tree {Ficus indica)\ also attrib. 

Burr, V. 1798. [f. Burr j<^.6] intr. To 
pronounce a strong uvular r, as is done in 
I Northumberland. Also, loosely, to speak with 
a rough articulation ; to utter the syllable hurt 
or the like. 2. To pronounce (r) with a burr 
(or, loosely, with a trill) 1868. 3. intr. To make 
a whirring noise {mod.), 

Burras-pipe. ? Obs. 1676. [f. hurras, obs. 
f. Borax. ] A copper box with a spout, having 
I teeth like a saw ; used orig. by goldsmiths ; 
occas. also used by surgeons for the application 
of corrosives by inspersion. 
fBurratine. [ad. It. buratiino.'] A puppet. 
B. Jons. 

fBurree*. 1719. [a. F. heurri (lit. ‘ but- 

tered’).] A pear, called also the Butter Pear, 
from its soft, delicious, melting pulp. 

Burrel, app. misprint for Burree. (Diets.) 
fBurrel-fily. 1678. [?] The gadfly. 
Burrel-sfiot. 1706. Case-shot. (Diets.) 
II Burro (buTd). [Sp.] A donkey. Southey. 
Burrock (b 27 T^k). 1701. [ad. mod.L. bur- 
rochium, ad. OF, burroiche; see Littrd. (Orig. 
a Diet, wd.)] A small wear or dam in a river 
where weels are laid for the taking of fish. 
Burrow (b 27 T^ 7 u), sbX ME. [? deriv. of 
*burg-, ablaut-stem of OT ent,*berganXo shelter. 
See also Berry sb."^] i. A hole or excavation 
made in the ground for a dwelling-place by 
rabbits, foxes, etc, fb, A burrowing -1662. a. 
transf. and fig. A small hole-like dwelling-place, 
or place of retreat; a hole 1650. 

I. Foxis ban dichis, or borowis Wyclif Matt. viii. 
20. a. The chief advantage of London is, that a man 
is always so near his h. Boswell Johnson. 
BU’ITOW, sb."^ dial, or techn. [repr. (esp. in 
Cornwall) of OE. beoi% hill ; see Barrow sb.^ 
and Berry sb.^] A heap or mound ; earlier, a 
hillock ; now, esp. a heap of mine refuse, or of 
burnt sods. See Beat sb.^ 

Buttow, sb.^ dial. 1577. [:— OE. beoi%, 
ME. hergh.] Shelter. 

Enclosed hurrowes where their legions accustomed . . 
to winter 1577* 

tBu'irow, shfi 1634. Var. of Borough, 
Burgh -1650. 

tBu*rrow, sb.^ 1499. Var. of Burr sb.'^, 
Brough -1656. 

Burrow (bz7*ri7u), v. 1602. [f. Burrow 
I. intr. To make a burrow, esp. as a hiding- or 
dwelling-place 1771, b. fig. To lodge as in a 
burrow, hide oneself 1614. c. fig. To bore 
under the surface 1804. a. refl. with pass. pple. 
To hide away in, or as in, a burrow 1602, 3. 

trans. To excavate 1831. 

I. b. To b. in mean lodgings Marryat. c. Each 
local body has . . to b. its own way Gladstone. Hence 
Bu*rrower. Burrowing owl, an American owl 
{Nociua cunicularia) dwelling in burrows. 

Burrow-duck. 1678. [f. Burrow The 
bird makes its nest in burrows. ] The Sheldrake 
or Bergander, Anas tadorna. 

Burrows-towu (b»*r9stann). Sc. ME. « 
Borough-town. (Cf. Borrowston-ness or Bo- 
ness). Also attrib. 

I BuTT-pump, bu-r-pump. 1627. [f. Bur 
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or Elkr Xaui. A klge-pump with the 

piston so made as not to require a valve. 

Burr-stone Also bulir-, 

burrh-, bar*. 1690, 7 . Burr rf.®' A siliceous 
rock of coarse cellular texture, used for mill- 
stones; a piece of this rock. 

Bu-rry, a. 1450. [f. Bur jA a. 

Full of burs. b. Rough, pnckly. 

|] Bursa '/jrisa;. Plbursse. 1803. [ined.L., 
a. Gr. 0 vpffa.l *i . P/h’s. (more fully A mucosa ) : 
A synovial sac interposed between muscles, 
tendons, or skin, and bony prominences, ^to 
lessen friction. 2. In Germany: A house in- 
hab ted by students, under the supervision of a 
Graduate ’in .*\rts 135c. Hence Bn*rsai a, of or 
pertaining to a b ; also, fiscal. Bursadogy 
(better bursodogy;, the doctnne of the tursas 
muLcsx. 

Bursar. 1567. [ad. med.L. hm'sarius^ f. 
Bursa; cf. F. bour$kr?i i. A treasurer, esp. 
of a college 15S7. 2. In Scotland : A student 

who hol<& a bursar>q an exhibitioner 1567. 
Bursa*rial a. belonging to a b. or a bursary. 
BuTsarsliip, the office of a b. ; also = B ursary 3. 

Bursary i^bousari). 1538. [ad. med.L, 
sarius, hur^ 2 na ; see prec.] ti . ? = Burs AR i. 
a. A treasury ; the bursar’s room in a college, 
etc. 1695. 3’. In Scotland : An exhibition 1733. 
flBurscti (burj). PL burscheri. 1830. [Ger. 
: — MHG. burse, a. L. bursa = Bursa 2 1 A 
student in a German university. 

Burse (biSisV 1553. [a. F. bourse med.L. 
bursa, a. Gr. jSwptfa hide.] i. A purse 1570. 
t2. A purse-like sac. Holland. t3. A meeting- 
place of merchants for transaction of business; 
an Exchange. [So called at Bruges, w’bere the 
name arose, from the sign of a purse, or three 
purses, on the front of the house where the 
merchants met.] -1732, tb- The B . : (spec.) the 
Royal Exchange, built by Sir Thomas Gresham 
in 1566. In the B. w'ere shops. -1720. t4. Sc. 
A fund or foundation to provide bursaries -1753. 
5. ~ Bursary 3. 

3- b. She says, she went to the b. for patterns 
1611. HenceBtursiform <2. purse-shaped. 

Bursitis (bz7JS3i'tis). [See -iTis.] Aletb. In- 
flammation of a bursa. 

Burst (b^ist), V. Pa. t, and pple. burst. 
[ Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. bersian : — OTeut. 
^brestan, ?from "^brek-sUan, deriv. (intensive) 
of hrek-au to Break 2. The form burst, super- 
seding brast (for all the parts), began to prevail 
about the end of the i6th c. For other forms 
see X.E.D.] L inir. ti. To break suddenly, 
snap, crack -1803. 2. To break suddenly when 
in a state of tension or expansion, to fly asunder 
or in pieces. Also Jig. ; now often colloq. with 
up. ME. 3. kyperbclioally, To be exuberantly 
full. Also with out. 1563. b. Of persons ; To 
be unable to contain oneself. Corist. with\ also 
with inf. 1633. Also ty%*. of the heart ME. 4. 
Of a door. Now usu, to b. open ; to fly open 
suddenly 1596. 

a. Thus drinke we..tyll we b. 1562. And now a 
bubble b., and now a World Pope. ^ 3. Thy presses 

shall b. out with new wine Prov, iii. 10. b. Ready 
to b. with.. indignation Steele. 

n. intr. Jig. (With advb. extension.) To break 
forth into sudden action, activity, or manifesta- 
tion of an inward force or feeling. Usu. with 
out, forth. 

She hurst out in tears Addison. %<>Toh. into tearsy 
€>ui laughing-, into song sjeech, etc. 

in. irons, (causative). Not in OE. i. To 
break, snap, shatter suddenly. Ois. in general 
sense. ME. 2. To disrupt, shatter in pieces 
ME. ; to rupture 1712. 3. To cause (the body) 
to swell till it bursts ; often rejl, 1530. 4. hyper- 
bo hcally, To fill to overflowing 1697. 

3. Y« new wyne barsteth y* vessels and runneth out 
CovERDALE Luke V. 37. To b. one’s sides Arbuthnot. 
Phr. Tob.a blood-Tjesseli to cause its rupture by exer- 
tion, etc., or simply to suffer the rupture of a vessel. 

TV, inir. (These uses express more strongly 
than those of Break, branch VII, the notion of 
sudden violence.) i. To issue forth suddenly 
and copiously by breaking an enclosure or the 
like. Usu, with an adv. ME. Also transf. and 
fg. 2. To rush violently and suddenly over 
ME. 3. To force a passage impetuously through 
ME. 4. To break forcibly into, come suddenly 


and impetuously tnto ; also with adv. in. So 
to h. up (from bdow'). 1563. 

1. Elude Crist out at vouadis vyde Barbour, transf. 

Tr.e teeres brast cut of hir eyghen tuo Chaucer- Jig 
Defections in Ireland.. in the end brast cut into open 
rebeliica 1603. 3. Times when a thankful heart bursts 

threugn all forms of prayer Newman. 4. The first 
that ever burst Into that silent sea Coleridge- 

H er.ee ; also brast arch.. BuTsted 

ppL a. (now dial.^. BuTSten ppL a. (occ. used 
attrib.}. BuTstmg charge, the cnarge cf powder 
required for bursting a sbcii or case-shot. 

Burst , sb. [repr. OE. iyrst (berst . 

Re-formed in i6th c."’ ti. Damage, harm; loss 
-ME. 2, An act of bursting; the result of this 
act 161 1. 3 . A sudden and \'iolent issuing forth 
1610. b, A sudden opening on the view' 1798. 

4. An explosion, outbreak, breaking forth 1649. 

5. A great and sudden manifestation of activity; 
a spurt 1862. b. Horsemanship. A hard run 1810. 

6. colloq. A ' spree Also a big feed. 1881. 

2. ’W’hen beech-buds were near the b. G. Meredith. 
3. A b. of flame (mod.). A hollow b. of bellowing 
Like Buis Temp. 11. L 311. b. A fine b. of country 
Jane Austen. 4. Premature bursts [of shrapnel] 1S70. 
A b. of ill humour Thirlw all. 5. The b. of creative 
activity in our literature M. Arnold. 

fBurst-cow. 1646. [f. Burst v.} =» burji- 
cow, Buprestis, q. v. -1706. 

Burster (b5*jstoj). i6ri. [f. as prec. -r 
-ER^.] I. He W'ho, or that which, bursts. 2. 
Iss Australia: A violent southerly gale 1879. 
Burthen, etc. ; see Burden. 

Burton (bziut’n). Also barton. 1 704. A 
small tackle consisting of two or three blocks 
or pulleys used to set up or tighten rigging, or 
to shift heavy bodies. 

f Bu*ry, sb, OE. [Orig. dative of burh ; see 
Borough.] A manor-house, or large farm. It 
survives in many local names. -1656. 

Bury (be*ri), v. [OE. hyrgan wk. v. 
WGer. ^hurgjan, app. f. burg’ ablaut-stem of 
OTeut. ^berg-an str. v. to protect; see Bergh.] 
I. To deposit in the ground, in a tomb; to inter. 
Hence to commit to the sea, with funeral rites. 
Also absol. Also Jig. 2. To put under ground ; 
esp. in sign of flial abandonment or abroga- 
tion 1535. To consign to oblivion 1593. 

c. To consign to a position of obscurity, or in- 
action; often reJl. 200.^ pass. 1711. z, gen. To 
cover up with earth or other material ME. b. 
Of things : To cover over out of sight 1737. 4. 
To plunge deep in, so as to bide 1601. Also 
fii' S’ To be profoundly absorbed in 
ME. 

I. Let us b. the Great Duke Tennyson. To heeve 
buried {one’s relatives) = to have lost them by death. 
fig. He would b. you under a mountain of words 
I JowETT. 2,^ To h. the hatchet’, to put awaystrife, as 
the Red Indians b- a tomahawk on the conclusion of 
peace, b. Giue me a bowl of wine, In this 1 h. all 
vnkindnesse Cassius Jul. C, iv, iiL 159. c. Buried in 
the country Johnson. 3. I.. buried 3000 pieces of 
gold Lane. 4. B. your steel in the bosoms of Gath 
Byron. Hence BuTied^i a. Bu*rier, one who 
buries ; ta grave-digger. BnTjring vhl. sb. the action 
of the vb. ; cater, a funeral KObs, or dtcdl ) ; ppU a. 
as in b. beetle, -sylplija clavicom beetle, which ex- 
cavates the ground beneath dead moles, mice, etc., so 
as to b. them as a nidus for its larvm. 

BuTying-ground. 171 1. Burial-ground. 
Bu*rying-place. ME. A place of burial, : 
a tomb; now. usu, = prec. 

Bus, *biis (b»s),x3. Occ. buss. 1832. Ab- 
brev. of Omnibus; also colloq, an aeroplane, 
motor car. Hence Bus v, in to b. it ; To go by b. 
Bus, V, {3rd sing.) n. dial. Fa. t. bud(e, 
ME. [Contr. f. behoves, behoved, chiefly used 
impers.] ti. (It) behoves -1500. 2. mod. Sc. 
Pa. t. also as pres, with subject : Must, ought. 
Busby (bz?-zbi). 1764. [?] fi. A large 
bushy wig -1882. 2. A tall fur cap, with or 

without a plume, having a bag hanging out of 
the top, on the right side; worn by hussars, 
artillerymen, and engineers; hence, one who 
wears a busby. Also b.-bag. 

BuscarL Hist. 1678. Modernized f. irthc. 
lutsecarl, a. ON. buzukarl * seaman, sailor, 
mariner '. Cf. Buss 

Bush (buj), [ME. husle^ a. ON. husk-r, 
ad. Rom, bosco or late L. boscum, boscus, of unkn. 
origin. Cf. Boscage, Bosk. Busk still occurs 
in n. dial.] i. A shrub, esp. one with close 
branches arising from or near the ^ound; a 
small clump of shrubs. 2. In n. dialects ex- 


tended to heather, nettles, Jems, rushes, etc. 
1529. '\z.coUecttvely. A thicket ; bushy ground. 
(Now only as in 8.1 -1639. t4. = Am-bush, 

q. V. -1655. 5. A branch or bunch of i\'y (perh. 

as sacred to Bacchus) hung up as a vintner's 
sign; hence, the sign-board of a tavern 1532. 
Hence, a tavern 1625. 16 . transf. Anything 

resembling a bush -1648. f 7. A bushy tail, 

esp. of a fox. See Brush sb.'^ -1610. 8. (Prob. 

ad. Du. bosek.) Woodland ; applied to the un- 
cleared or untilled distnets in the British Colo- 
nies, even though not wooded; and hence to 
the country as opp. to the tow?is 1780. Hence, 
to take to ike b. 1837. 

1. The undergrowth Of shrubs and tangling bushes 
Milt. P. JL. iv. 176- 2. Driven . to tak the heather-b. 
for a bield Scott. 4. Beggar' s-h. :_see Beggar. 5. 
Good wine needs no b. ^ 4 . J L. Epil. 6. Tr^’mme 
my busshe, barber Palsgr.^ 8. The black man loves 
the b. Carlyle. Cheaper in Toronto than away in 
the b. Geikie. 

Phr. To beai^ {go, etc.) cdout the b. : to go indirectly 
towards an object. 

Comb.’, b. antelope, b. basil, Ocy- 
mumminhnum', -beanC^/.^.), the Kidney-bean {Pha, 
seolus vulgaris); -buck, a small African antelope; 
•cat, the Serval ; -creepers, tropical birds belonging 
to the family of the Warblers ; -dr aini ng, the draining 
of land by trenches filled with brushwood ; -goat = 
bush-buck; -llog,_a wild pig of S. Africa, the bosch- 
vaark; -hook, a bill-hook ( U.S.) ; -lawyer, the New 
Zealand bramble (Bubus australis) ; -master, a veno- 
mous S. American snake ; -road, a road through the 
B. ; -sbrike, Eng. name of the Thamnophilins ; 
-symp, a syrup obtained from the flowers of Protea 
jnelh/era in Cape Colony ; -track = busk-road ; 
t-tree, the Box ; b. vetch, Vida sepium ; -wood, 
underwood. Hence Bufshless a. 

Bush (buJ), sbf^ 1566. [app. a. MDu. busse 
Box, bush of a wheel.] The metal lining of the 
axle-hole of a wheel ; hence, the case in which 
the journal of a shaft revolves. Cf. Box sb.^ 
b. A cylindrical metal lining of an orifice ; a 
perforated plug, cylinder, or disk. Cotnb. b.- 
metal, an alloy of copper and tin used for 
journos. 

Bush (buj), v.'^ ME. [f. Bush sb.’i-] fi. 
trans. To set in a bush, to place in ambush; 
intr. (for refi.) to hide in a bush, lie in ambush. 
(Cf. Bush sb.^ 4.) -1623. 2. To protect or sup- 
port w'ith bushes. Also absol. 1647. 3. To 

bush-harrow (ground, etc.) 1787. 4. itztr. To 

grow thick like a bush 1562. Also transf. 

2. As for netting by night, b. your fields closely 
1 86a 4. So thick the Roses bushing round About 
her glowd Milt. P.L. ix, 426. 

Bush, vfb Now dial. ME. [?] inir. To 
butt; to push, 

Bu^ (buj), 27.3 1566. [f. Bush j-^.2] To fur- 
nish with a bush; to line (an orifice) with metal, 
f Bush, 27.*^ 1659. \y.,Y.boucher\ seeLittre.] 
'To stop an opening -1693. 

Bushel (bn*ja), sb^ [ME. boyschel, a. OF. 
boissiel (mod. boisseau), dim. of boiste box 
(Diez).] I. A measure of capacity containing 
4 pecks or 8 gallons. The imperial bushel, used 
in Gt. Britain, contains 2218-19 cubic inches ; 
the Winchester bushel, still used in U. S. and 
Canada, 2150-4 cubic inches, b. loosely. A large 
quantity or number ME. 3. A vessel used as 
a bushel measure ME. Also Jig. (with ref. to 
Matt, V. 15). 1557. 

I. b. Bushels of girls 1873. 2. Feet, .as broad as a 

b. Topsell. fig, Trouth vnder bushell is faine to 
crepe 1557. Hence Bu'sbelful. 

Bushel, ^5.2 ME. [cf. Bush jA 2] The bush 
of a wheel. ? Ohs. 

Bushel (bu-Jel), 27. rare. 1650. [f. Bushel 
j 3.^] To hide under a bushel. Also jig. 
Bush-fighter (bu'Jfsi.toi). 1760. One ac- 
I customed to fight in the bush. So Bu'sh-fi-ght- 
I ing vbl. sb, fighting in the bush. Also Jig. 

I Bu*sh-hammer. U,S. 1884. [prob. ad. 
Ger. boss-hammer, f. bossen to beat.] A mason’s 
large breaking hammer, often having square 
ends cut into pyramidal points. 

Bush-harrow (bu’Jhsejrtfu), sb. 1770. A 
heavy frame with bars in which bushes are 
interwoven underneath, used for harrowing 
grass land or bushing in seed. Hence Bu‘sh- 
ha'iTow V. to use the bush-harrow upon. 
Bushman (bu*Jman). 1785. [f. Bush sbJ 8, 
app. after Du. boschjesinant as used in S. Africa.] 

I A tribe of aborigines near the Cape of Good 
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Hope. 3. A dweller or traveller m the Aus- 
tralian bush 1852. 

1. Stunted representatives of humanity . . under tne 
name of Bushmen 1345. Hence Bn’S hlXia - n sllip, 
hush-farming. 

Busiiment 'ba'Jment';. ME. [In senses 1-3, 
aphet. f. Abl'shment, Ambushment, q.v. In 
sense 4, cf. Bush i. = Ambushment i 

fa. = Ambushment 2. -1550. ts* 
= Ambushment 3. -1549. 4* A mass of bushes 

{? 0 .^s.) 15S6, 

Busli-ranger (bu-Jsr^ind^oj). 1817. [f. 

Bush ^ 9 -f Ranger.] An escaped convict liv- 
ing in the bush, and subsisting by robbery with 
violence. So Bu*sli*ra nging vdl. sb, the prac- 
dce of the b. ; var. -ramgering. 

Bush-rope (ba‘J,r<Jup). 1814. [f. as prec.] 
A name of species of Cissus or Wild Vine. 
Bu^wh^ker (ba-J|hw2ek9i). U*S. 1809. 
[f. Bush + Whacker.] lit. One who beats 
bushes; hence i. A backwoodsman, a bush- 
ranger. 3. In the American Civil War, irregular 
combatants who took to the woods, and were 
variously regarded as patriot guerrillas, or as 
banditti 1862. 3. An implement used to cut 

away brushwood 1858. 

3. A graduate of the plough, .and the b. Emerson. 
Hence Bu'Shwhack v. to act as a h. Bu’stl- 
wha eking vbl, sb. making one’s way through bushes ; 
esp. the pulling of a boat by means of the bushes 
along the margin of a stream ; bush-fighting. 

Bushy (bu-ji), a. ME. [f. Bush T<^.i + -Y.] 

1 . Abounding in bushes ; overgrown with bush. 

2. Growing thick like a bush 1611. ts. Dwell- 
ing among the bushes (rare). T. Howell. 

3. Each odorous bushie shrub Milt. P. L, iv. 696. 

3 The bushie birdes among T. Howell. Hence 
Bu’shily adv. Bu'shiness. | 

Busied (bi*zid),/^/. a, 1611. [f. Busy v, + 
-ED.] Attentively occupied, engaged. (The 
attrib. use is rare.) 

The b. monk was tempted but with one Devil id6g. 
Busily (bi’zili), aelzf. ME. [f. Busy a.+ 
-LY^.] In a Busy manner. 

He should ehaueresysted.. more besyly 1508. Byrdes 
besely syngynge 1513, 

Business (bi*znes), [OE. (North.) bisignis, 
f. Busy <z., or stem of Busy v. Shortened to a 
disyllable, since it ceased to be a noun of 
state.] ti. The state of being busily engaged 
m anything ; diligence -1713. t3. Activity, 

briskness “-1674. t3. Mischievous or imperti- 
nent activity -1580. t4. Earnestness, importu- 

nity --1543. ts- Anxiety; uneasiness. (The 
earliest sense.) -1577. t6. Care, attention 

-1540. t7. Trouble; ado -1693. 1 8. Diligent 

labour -1509. 9. That about which one is 

busy; function, occupation ME. b. That with 
which one is concerned at the time; often spc. 
the errand on which one comes 1596. 10. 

Stated occupation, profession, or trade 1477. 
tb. Active life. See also Man ofb, -1779. ii. 
gen. Occupation; esp, serious occupation, work. 
Also with a and pi. ME. i3. A piece of work, 
a job. (The pi. is now unusual.) 1557. b, el- 
apt. A difficult matter 1843. 1 3. A matter that 
concerns a particular person or thing ; const. 
of, or gen. case. 1525. b. Concern 1759. c. 
colloq. A matter with which one has the right to 
meddle. Also, justifying motive or right of 
interference, * anything to do ' [pjcith). Const, 
usu. with, or infin. 1690. ti4. A subject of 
consideration or discussion; the subject of a 
book, etc. -1699. 1 5. vaguely, An affair, con- 

cern, matter. (Now often indicating contempt 
or impatience, esp. when preceded by a sb. 
used attrib.) 1605. 16. Dealings, intercourse 

(with), (arch.) 17. Theat. Action as opp. to 
dialo^e 1671. 18. spec, (from 13 and 19) ; 

Trade, commercial transactions or engage- 
ments 1727. ig. A commercial enterprise as 
a going concern (modi). Also in comb. 

2. The businesse of his [a dog’s] taile 1616. 6. Haue 

thou bisynesse \,curam. habe) of a good name Wyclif 
Ecclus. xH. 15. ^ 7. Ful mychell besynesse had he or 
hat he myght his lady Wynne Chaucer. 9. Because 
a Thing is every Body’s B., it is no Body’s B, Steele. 
b. I asked him his b. {mod,), to. They make Fool- 
ing their B. and their Livelihood 1694. ix. The b. of 
the day is done Southey. Trade., one of the great 
businesses of life De Foe. The b. of a butcher 1878. 
la. A b. of moment Bible Pref *3. b. My b. is with 
mar^OHNsoN, c. That is nob. of ours Kingsley. 
X5. This boat b, Southey. x 8. To do a stroke of b. 
Burton, a brisk b. 1884. 1 


Phrases, a. (sense 1 1 ) Xo mean b, : to be in earnest 
icolloql). On, b. ; w ith an errand or purpose relating 
to b. A persons b. : work to be done on his behalf, 
b. (sense i3)_ Xo mind, one's own b. . to refrain from 
meddling with what does not concern one. Now 
colloq. To go about one's b. ; to go away. So To 
send about one's h. : to send packing, c. Man ofb. 
ti. One engaged in public affairs. 2. One engaged 
in mercantile transactions. 3. A man skilled in busi- 
ness. 4. An attorney. Hence Bu*smess-like a. 

Busk (bzisk), sb. 1592. [a. F. btisc, ?a 
doublet of F.bois (Scheler) ; or ?cogn. w. It. 
busto (Littrd).] A strip of wood, whalebone, 
steel, etc., passed down the front of a corset, to 
stiffen and support it. Applied dial, to the 
whole corset. 

Her bodie pent with buske Warner. 

Busk, Fiow Sc. and n. dial. ME. [Taken 
as a. ON, bda-sk, refl. of bua to prepare; cf. 
bash.] I. znlr. (and reft.) To prepare oneself; 
spec, to dress. 2. To set out ; to hie, hurry 
ME. 3. trazis. To prepare ; to set in order, 
fit out. Still in Sc. ME. 4. To dress. Still 
in Sc, ME. Alsoyf^. 

3, Time to h. thy body-clothes Scott. 4. Hedges, 
busk’d in bravery Campbell. 

Busk, v.^ 1665. [app. a. obs. F, busquer, 
ad. It, buscare, * to filch, to prowl’; ?orig. 'to 
beat a wood ’, f. bosco wood.] Naut. i. iiitr. 
Of a ship : T o beat about ; to tack. b. To cruise 
as a pirate. [Perh. the orig. sense.] 1867. 3. 

Jig. To go about seekingy^r, to seek after 1734. 

Busk, z;. 3 1567. [Pas prec.] intr. Of fowls: 
To shift about restlessly or uneasily. 
tBu'sket, rare. 1579. [f. var. of Bush 
sb.'^, or ad, F. bosquet.] i. Little bushes of 
hawthorn. 2. = Bosket 1803. 

Buskin (b27*skm). 1503. [In Eng. perh, ad. 
OSp. boszegui (cf. borceguinero),] i. A cover- 
ing for the foot or leg reaching to the calf, or to 
the knee; a half-boot. 3. spec. The high thick- 
soled boot (cothurnus) worn in Athenian trage- : 
dy ; often opp. to the ' sock ’ (soccus) or low shoe 
worn in comedy 1570. b. Hence^^. and iransf. 
The tragic vein; tragedy 1579. Also attrib. 

X, The royal privilege of red shoes or buskins 
Gibbon. 2. He . . knew all niceties of the sock and b. 
Byron, Hence Bu'Skined ppi. a. shod with buskins ; 
concerned with or belonging to tragedy j elevated. 

tBu*skle, V, 1535. A freq. of Busk -1642. 

Busky (bti’ski), a. 1570. [f. busk^ var, of 
Bush sb. ^ + -y.] Bosky, bushy, 
j Yon b. hill 1 Hen. IV, v. i. 2. 

I Buss (bz>s), .fAl ME. [In sense i, prob. 
from OF. busse, of unkn. etym.] i. A vessel 
of burden. (JXzst.) 3. spec. A two- or three- 
masted vessel of various sizes, used esp. in the 
Dutch herring-fishery 1471. Also attrib. 

Buss (bt?s), sb.‘b arch, and dial. 1570. 
[etym. obscure.] A kiss ; kissing. 

Buss (bt?s), arch.2onddial. 1571. [Conn, 
w, prec. ] I. trans. To kiss, Alsoy^. and absol. 

We busse our wantons, but our wives we kisse 
I Herrick. 

I liBussu. 1858. [S. American.] A palm (Afiz- 
mcaria saccifera), the spathes of which supply 
a coarse strong cloth. Hence b. palm, cloth. 

Bust (bt?st), sbl- 1653. [a. F. buste, ad. It. 
busto, primarily ' trunk of the body ’, of unkn. 
origin. J i. A piece of sculpture representing 
the head, shoulders, and breast of a person. 
Cf. Busto. 1691. a. The upper front part of 
the human body; the bosom (esp. of a woman) 
1727. Also ttransf Also attrib. 

I. Three stone busts of Hermes Thirlwall, Storied 
urn or animated b. (5ray. 

Bust, sb.^ \ see Buste. 

Bust(b5Pst). i860. Dial, or vulgar pronunc. 
of Burst and z/,; oftenyb^., in U.S. spec. 

* a frolic, a spree ’ (Bartlett); cf. Burst sb. 6. 

Bustard (bo-staid). 1460. [In form perh. 
a fusion of OF. bistarde and ousiarde, both 
from L. avis tarda. The application of the 
epithet is not understood, as the bird is swift 
on foot, and capable of speed on the wing. 1 i . 
A genus of birds (Otis) showing affinities both 
to the Cursores and Grallatores. The Great B. 
(Otis tarda) is the largest European bird. 3. 
Applied in America to the Canada Goose, 
Bernicla Canadensis. 3* Local var. Buzzard, 
a la^e moth 1886. 

I. The b. . . Forced hard against the wind a thick 
unwieldy flight Wordsw. 


tBust(e. ME. var. of Boist sb. -1566. 
Buster (b27*st9i). 1839. i. Vulgar f. Burst- 
er. Hence 3. slang. (U.S.) a. Something that 
takes one’s breath away. b. A roistenng blade, 
c. A frolic ; a spree. 1850. 
fBu-stian, 1463. [?] A foreign cotton fabric 
-1725. 

Bustle (bzi's’l), sbX 1622. [f. Bustle z;.i] 
I. Activity with excitement, noise, and commo- 
tion ; stir, ado 1634. tratzsf. 2. The 

commotion of conflict; concr. a conflict, scuffle 
(arch.) 1622. 3. Thieves' cant. Money 1812. 

1. He . . could be very busy without b. Byron. 2. 
Divers were killed in the b. Luttrell, 

1788. [Perh. a use of prec.] A 
pad, or wire framework , worn beneath the skirt 
of a woman’s dress, to expand it behind; a 
dress-improver. 

A waist like a wasp, a magnificent b., and petticoats 
. jpuffed out round the bottom Miss Mitford. 
Bustle (bo's’l), V. [ME, bustelen is perh. 
echoic. The mod. vb. (c 1560) may be a var. 
of Buskle.J ti. intr. ? = Bluster v. 1 (rare). 
ME.only. 2. intr. To be fussily or noisily active 
1580. fa. intr. To struggle, scuffle, contend 
-1712, 4. trans. and refi. 'To bestir, rouse : 

also with up. Now rare, 1579. 5. trans. (and 

refi.) To cause to move precipitately; to hurry 
in a fussy manner 1563. 

2. We b.and God works Kingsley. 5. To b. (people) 
out of the house Kingsley. Hence Bu'stler, one 
who displays fussy activity. Bu^stlingly adv. 

+Bu-sto. PI. -os (-oes, -o's). 1662, *= 
Bust sb.'^ x. -1863. 

f Bu*sy, sb. [OE. bisgu, hysgu, f. bisig Busy.] 
Occupation; state of being occupied -ME. 
Busy (bi’zi), a. [OE. bisig, later bysiz. The 
form bust (with w=OE,^) is not found (exc. in 
Layamon) bef. the 15th c.] i. Occupied with 
constant attention; actively engaged. (Rare in 
attrib. use.). 2. Said of things;^^. ofpassions, 
etc. OE. 3. Constantly occupied or in motion 

ME. 4. In bad sense : Active in what does not 
concern one; prying; meddlesome, officious; 
restless. Cf. Busybody, ME. tfi. Solicitous, 
anxious; careful -1483. 6. Active 1548. ty. 

Elaborate ; ‘ curious ' -1615. 8. Full of stir 1697. 
9. That indicates business 1632. 

I. B. as a moth over some rotten archive Lamb. _ a. 
For many days rumour was b. Kinglake. 3. Curiosity, 

1 the busiest passion of the idle Scott. 4. Ab. and in- 
quisitorial tyranny Coleridge. 8. The b. world of 
j men Morley. 9. The b. hum of men Milt. A lleg. 118. 
Also as sb. (slang) a detective 1904. 

Busy (bi'zi), v. [OE. bisgzan, bysgian, f. 
biszg Busy a.] i. trans. To make, or keep busy, 
b. rejl. (The usual construction.) OE. ts. To 
trouble the body (only in OE.) or mind; to 
afflict, worry OE. 3. intr. (?for refi.) To occu- 
py oneself, take trouble (now rar^ ME, 

X, Thou, .busiest all thy wits about it 1587. b. B. 
thee for good or ill Browning. 

Busybody (bi'z%:di). 1526. [f.BusYfl.4 -(• 
Body.] An officious person; one who meddles 
in other people’s affairs. 

Vaine pratling busie bodies 1570. 

Busyness (brzines). rar<?. 1868. [f. Busy 
+-NESS.] = Business I. 

But (bxit), prep., conj., adv. [The OE. adv. 
and prep, hl-utan, butan, buia * on the outside ’, 
m ME. bouten, boute Bout, as adv. and prep., 
phonetically weakened to buien, buie, but, as a 
conjunction. The prep, and the conj. are not 
distinctly separable. (See Latham, Ezig. Lang, 
ed. 1850, p. 483.) In colloq. nsome, us, etc. are 
more common after but than /, we, etc. and 
equally correct.] 

A. prep. I. Outside of. (OE. and mod.Sc.) 
2,. Leaving out, barring, with the exception of, 
except, save. (Clearly a prep, in OE. 

B. adv. I. Without, outside 1450. b- as adj. 

Outer 1619. c. as sb. The outer room of a two- 
roomed house 1724. 3. In sense : Only. 

X. Gae b., and wait (mod. Sc), b. The b. end of a 
house 16x9. C. A cosy b., and a canty ben Ramsay. 

C. conj. I, In a simple sentence; introducing 

a word or a phrase (rarely a clause) : Without, 
with the exception of, except, save OE. b. el- 
liptically : Any but, aught but, anything else 
than, other than, otherwise than. (Often after 
ever, never.) 1523. 3. In a complex sentence; 

introducing the subordinate clause, a. With 
general sense ' except that ’ ; the full expression 
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being dui ikni, often reduced to i^ut OE. b. 
With general sense “if not’ OE, c. With 
general sense ' that not L. gum. After nega- 
tive and questioning constructons. J>fE. 3* i 
a compound sentence, connecting t'ne two co - 1 
ordinate members ; or introducing an indepen- 
dent sentence connected in sense, though not :n 
form, with the preceding, a. On the contrary. 
= Ger. soTtderfim OE. b. Nevertheless, yet, 
however. == Ger, aber. 1535. c, AfiQT net cniy, 
nat merely ME. d. Ho'^ever, on the other 
hand, moreover, yet. ~Gi^r.ab£r,\u.auiem, ME. 

I. I am one among a thoa^and ; al! of them wrong 
b. I, [Colloq. also, *b. me.’] J. H. Newmav. Last 
b. one in the class tjnodX P^r. 5 . n^ruj = just now, 
only this moment, b. I should sinne To thinhe b. 
Noblie of my Grandmother Tem^. 1, iL iS._ It can’t 

b. be obvious to them Adbison. a. su Nothing would 
serve him, b. he mast imitate Alexander 17CX. Phr. 
B. that - Except for the fact that (Formerly with 
ikai occas. omitted.) ME. b. Beshrew me E I loue 
her heartily Merck, V, n. vi. 52. It is odds E you 
lose Steele. C. Thinke not E it dooeth brenne my 
heart Ld. BEaKEas. It^can not be E offences wyd 
come Cranmer Luke xvii i. H^uen defend, E still 
I should stand so i Hen. IVj iv. iiL 38. Who doubted 
E (more logically ihaf) the catastrophe was over 
CIaelyle. Never doubt E I’ll ^ 1879. 3. a. He left 
not Faction, b, of That was left Dryden. _b. Her face 
speaks a Vestal, E her heart a Messalina Steele. 

c. They not only tell lies, E bad lies Jowett. d. B. 
lesus gave him no answer yokn. xE. 9. * Get money ; 
honestly, if you can : E get money I Mffd. 

D. quasi-r< 5 . [The adv. used elliptl] See B. ic. 

E. quasi-tfty. [The adv. used aitrib,'\ See 
B. I b. 

PEascs, etc. B. andt see And. Now Sc. B./cr= 
except for: see B. (sense i). \Buifori but because; 
see For. But ikai : see B. (sense a), Bui ‘wketi for 
hut ikai is now dial, and collag. 

But, sb. 1571. The couj. but, used as a 
name for itself; hence, a verbal objection pre- 
sented. 

‘ Nay, but me no buts ' Scott, Hence But u. (arck.) 
to say or use * but 

Butch, V. Now did, 1785. [erron. back- 
formation from Butcher.] ^trans. To cut up. 
inir. To follow the trade of a butcher. 
Butciher (bu-t/ai), [MK bocher, baucker, 
Anglo-Fr. f. OF. bochier, bmchier (mod. hou~ 
cker ) , f. OF. , Pr. ^ Buck sb.^ Thus /£/. * dealer 
in goat's flesh cL It, beccaio, f. becco.^ i. One 
whose trade it is to slaughter large tame ani- 
mals for food; one who kills such animals and 
sells their flesh; now, occas., a tradesman who 
deals in meat. b. A *man of blood’; a 
brutal murderer 1529. ta. An executioner; 
also attrih. -1494. 3. An artificial fly used by 

anglers for salmon 1867. 

X. Itm payd to the Bochsar for a greyt serlyn xvjif. 
1525. yi^. To be b, of an innocent childe Shaks. 

Comh . : b.-flyv ? a kind of blow.fly ; butcher*s bill, 
a sarcastic term for the list of killed in a battle (occas. 
for the money cost of a war). HenceBtftcherly <*. and 
ado. 

Butcher (bndjoi), v. 1562. [f. prec.] i. 
To slaughter in the manner of a butcher [lit. 
and 3 . To inflict torture upon 1642. 

1. fie, thmr sire, Butcher’d to make a Roman holi- 
day Byrom. Thetext is not butchered by misprinting 
1850. Hence BtLlcberer, one who butchers, 
BU'tcher-hi'.rd. 1668. [f. Butcher j^.] A 
name of spedes of shrike (Laniadse) ; Lamus 
exetdtitor, L. tertius, L, cinttcus, etc. 
tBu-tcher-row. 1581, [Cf. SaddUri Row, 
etc*] A shambles, meat-market -1702. 
Bu*tdier’s hroo*nL 1562. [Used by but- 
chers for sweeping their shops.] Common name 
of Ruscus acukatus (N.O. Ltlicecex, tribe As- 
paragex), also called Knee Holly. 
Bu*tchOT'smea:t,t>irtcher-mea:L 1632. 
Meat sold by butchers, as opp. to poultry, etc. 
Butchery (butjari), sb, ME. [a. F. bou- 
cherie; see Butcher j 3 .] i* A slaughter-house, 
shambles; a butcher’s shop or stall; also attrih. 
(Now chiefly appKed to those in public estab- 
lishments.) Alsoy^. a.Thetradeofabutcher. 
Now only attrib,, as in b. business. 1449. ts. 
Butchers collectively -1525. 4. Cruel and 

wanton slaughter. Also Jig. 1561. 

X. This house is but a butcheric: Abhorre it Shaks. 
4. Warresand Butcheries in France 1602. 
f Butin* 1474. [a. F. ; f, ON. barter’ 
(Littrd). Cf. Booty.] Spoil, or prey, taken in 
common; booty -1646. 

Butler (bz7*tIoj). ME. [a. AF. hitMiller =»= 


OF. touieiuier . — med.L. luticularius, f. buii- \ 
cula ^TTLE sb. ^ ' I . A servant who has charge 
of the wine-cellar and dispenses the liquor. 
Formerly also, one who hands round wine, i 
f Now usu. the head-serv’ant of a household, who 
keeps the plate, etc. Also Jig. q. An officer 

who originally had charge of the wine for the 
royal table; hen::e the Ltleof an offic.al of high ; 
rank only nominally connected with the supply 
ofuine,etc. (Cf. ^Iarshall, etc.) ME. 

X. Sir Nicholas Burdel, Chiefe B. of Normandie, 
was slaine at Pontoise jeSp Hence Bu’tlership. 
Butlerage (bn-tbiecl^L 1491. [f. as prec. -f 
-AGE. ] I . A duty on imported wine paid to the 
king’s butler; prisage. Now Hist. 3. The 
office, dignity, or department, of a butler 1615. 

Butlery (b2?'tlori}. [ME. boielerye, a. F. 
houieUleriex now prob. f. BuTLER.] A butler’s 
pantry; a buttery. 

Butment (b2?-tmenf5. 1624. [f. Butt 
-MEKT. J I . A rchii. — ABUTMENT 3. 3. An out- 
standing mass (of rock, etc.) 1865. 3. A piece 

of ground abutting on a larger piece 1677. 

1. B. cheeks : the two solid sides of a mortise. 

Butt (b 27 t), me. [cogn. w. bw. butia 
turbot. See Halibut*] A name of various flat 
fish, as sole, fluke, plaice, turbot, etc. 

Butt (bi?t), sb.^ ME. [com. Rom., late L. 
butia, buiiis cask, wine-skin, of unkn. origin.] 
I* A cask for wine, ale, etc., holding from 108 
to 140 gallons. Later, a measure of capacity 
s= 2 hogsheads, i. e. usually in ale measure 108 
gallons, in wine measure 126 gallons. 3. A 
cask, barrel 1626, 

I, Hastely drouned in a Butte of Malmesey More. 
X A water-butt 1823. 

Butt (but), 53.3 ?ME. \jCi.(M.hutt-r 
* short ’ ; Da, , LG. but, Du. hot, thickset, stumpy ; 
Sp., Pg. boto blunt. Also ON. biii-r 'log of 
wood ’= sense 2, and * catkin or bud ’ — sense 4. 
Fr, bout (OF. hot, but) does not mean * thick 
end ’.] I. The thicker end of anything, e. g. of 
a tool or weapon, a whip-handle, fishing-rod, 
gun, etc, 1470. 3. The trunk of a tree, esp. the 
part just above the root 1601. 3. A buttock. 

dial and coUoq. in U. S. 1450. 4. The base 

of a leaf-stalk ; the tip of a branch ; also a 
catkin 1807. 5. Iron-work. One of the blocks 

out of which iron anvils are formed 1831. 

See also Burr sbj. Burr sb.^^ 
utt (but), sb.^ ME. [a. F. but goal, perh. 
infl. in sense i by Abut and But u.^] fi. A 
terminal point ; a boundary mark, esp. in butts 
and bounds'; a goal; often (see Butt u.®, 
quot.) --1726. 3 . A mark for archery practice ; 

prop, an erection on which the target is set up. 
Hence a mound in front of which the targets 
are placed for artillery or rifle practice, ME, 
Also transf. and Jig. +3. The length of the 
shooting-range -1696. 4. An aim, object 1594. 
5. An object at which ridicule, scorn, or abuse 
is aimed ; absol. a person habitually made the 
object of jokes 1616. 

I. Heere is my journies end, heere is my b. Oik. v. 
ii, 267. *. The arrow sticks in the B. unto which the 
marke is fastned Reynolds. 5. The b. and byword 
of liberalism Gladstone, Comb. tb..bolt, a strong 
unbarbed arrow. 

Butt (but), 5^.3 Now dial. 1693. [?SL.F.butte. 
Cf. also Butte.] A hillock, mound. 

Butt, 53.6 1450. [? = F. bout ; or same as 
prec ] X, A ridge between two furrows of a 
ploughed field. 3. Such a ridge when cut 
short by the irregular shape of the field. (? The 1 
orig. sense.) 1523. 3. dial. A small piece of ; 

land disjoined from the adjacent lands 1699. 
Butt (but), sb .7 1627. [? a sense of Butt 
53.3] X, Nani. More fully b.-end, -head: The 
end of a plank or plate in a vessel’s side which 
joins on to the end of the next ; the plane of 
juncture, etc. 3. Coal-min, ' A surface [of coal] 
exposed at right angles to the face ’ (Raymond). 

Phrases, etc. B, cmd b . ; with the b. ends together, 
hut not overlaying each other. B.'Strap, a strip of 
metal riveted over the joining of two plates in an iron 
ship, Comh . : b.-hinge (also butt'), a hinge composed 
of two plates the edges of which meet without over- ! 
lapping; -joixit, in Carpentry (= 3 «^^i>^-joint). 

fButt, 53.8 1598. [? f. Butt vJ 4.] A pro- 
montory, as The Butt of Lewis. 

Butt (but), 53.8 1647. [f. Butte u.i] A 
push or thrust with the head or horns; also, a 
thrust in fencing (rari). \ 


fButt, 53.16 1598. [? a. F. hotte bundle.] i. 
? A bundle, pack -1705, 3. dial. A hassock. 

Hence b. -woman, a pew-opener. 

Butt (but), 53.11 1661. [? a use of Butt 53.3 
1, or 3.] The thicker or hinder part of a hide 
or skin, "as calf-itiiis, etc. the thick leather made 
from this; sole-leather. (Cf. Bend sb.’^ 3.) 

Butt .but), 53.1- dial. 1796. A short and 
rudely made cart. 

Butt (but), u.l ME. [a. OF. boter, buiet 
(mod. bonier) ; infl. in senses 3 and 4 by Butt 
I, tnir. To stnke, thrust, shove (usu. with 
the head or horns) ; also Jig. 2. /ri2U5. To strike, 
esp. with the head or horns ; to drive or push 
away, out, etc. thus 1590. 3. To come or strike 

dead against 1875. 4- 2^^^- To run out, jut 

1523. ^5- With assoc, of Butt sb.^ To aim 

{trans. and intr.) 1593. 6. Used advb., esp. 

with the Q. 6 s.Jull : Point-blank, violently JvIE. 

I. To buii in (orig. U Sl), to intrude, meddle, a. The 
beast with many horns butts me away Cor. iv. i. 2. 

Butt (but), U.2 1523. [Partly f. Butt sb.^ i ; 
partly aphet. f. Abut.] ti. To fix or mark 
{out) the limits of lengthwise; to terminate; to 
limit, bound. Chiefly in the passive. -1727. t2. 
inir. =Abut u. 2, 3. Alsoyf^. -1798. t3* To 
h. on, upon : (of a line) to end in (a point) ; (of 
a road) to issue into. (Cf. F* abouter d.) Also 
Jig, -1678. 4. intr. chiefly iechn. ; To come 

with one end flat against, 07 i 1670. 5. trans. 

To place end against a surface ; to join end to 
end 1785. ^ See also Butt v.^ 3, 4. 

X. Bulging it at thends and bounding it at the sides 
West. 

Butte (? hiit, but). U.S. 1838. [a. F. butte ; 
cf. Butt 53.®] In Western U.S. : An isolated 
hill or peak rising abruptly, var. Bute. 

Butt-end (bu't e*nd). 1580. [f. Butt 53.3] 
I, = Butt 53.® (and now more used), b. Jig. 
The fag end 1594. ta* =Butt 53.® 2. -17^. 
3. Naut. =Butt sh.^ 

Butter (bu*t9i), 53.1 [OE. hutere (in comb. 
hutior-) ; ad. L. hutyrum, ad. Gr. j^ovrvpov, 
perh. of barbarous origin.] 1. The fatty sub- 
stance obtained from cream by churning, fg. 
Unctuous flattery. (Cf. Butter u.) coltoq. 
1823. Any substance resembling 

butter in appearance or consistence, as b. of 
almonds =Ai,mond-3. ; b. of cacao, a substance 
obtained from the seeds of the cacao ; so b. of 
inace> shea b. (see Shea), and other vegetable 
butters 1440. b. esp. in Ckem., an old name of 
several anhydrous chlorides, as b. of antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, tin, zinc 1641. 

I. A grosse fat man.— As fat as B. Shaks. 

Phrases. {To look) as if b. would not melt in one's 
mouth : said contemptuously of persons of very de- 
mure appearance. ^ Clarified or run b . ; butter melted 
and potted for culinary use. 

Comb . : fb.-ale = buttered ale (see Ale) ; b. and 
eggi^pop. name for flowers of two shades of yellow, 
esp. Toadflax {Linaria vulgaris), and varieties ot 
Narcissus', b.-back, a kind of wild duck (iT’-.S'.); 
-bird, the Boixilink ( U. SI ) ; -boat, a vessel for serv- 
ing melted b. in ; also fig. ; -factor, a tradesman who 
buys b. from farmers to sell wholesale; -fish, the 
(slimy) Spotted Gunnel; -flip, the Avocet {local)', 
-man, one who makes or sells h.; also Naut. a 
schooner with a certain rig ; -scotch, a kind of toffee, 
made of sugar and b. ; "tre^ name of Bassia huty- 
racea and B. Parkii ; -weed, a name^ for Erigeron 
canadensis and Senecio lobatus ; -weight, formerly 
18 or more ounces to the pound ; fig. * good measure ’ 
(<735.) ; -worker, a contrivance for pressing the butter- 
milk out of b. 

Butter (b»*toi), 53.2 1611. [f. Butt v.'^ + 

-ER \'] An animal that butts. 

Bu*tter,53.3 1874. [f. Butt 53.3] A machine 
for sawing off the ends of legs or boards, to 
render them square. 

Butter (bn*t9j), v. 1496. [f. Butter 53.^] 
I. To spread with butter. Also, To cook or 
dish up with butter, s.yf/. To flatter lavishly 
1816. t3- slang. ' To increase the stakes every 
throw or every game ’ ( J.) -lyig. 

I, Fine words, says our homely old proverb, b. no 
parsnips Lowell. To 3 . one's bread on both sides', to 
be wasteful. 

Bu-tter-t 30 X. 1600. i. A box for holding 
butter 1756, t2. Nickname for a Dutchman 

-1811. 

Butter-bump, bitter-. 1671. [f. butter, 
hitter, early ff. Bittern + Bump v.^] The 
Bittern (local). 
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Butterbur lt)p‘tsjhpi\ 1548 A plant, 
Pe^asztes vulgaris, \\ith large soft leaves, used 
for uraoping butter in. 

Bu*ttercup. orig.//.i777* Anameof species 
of Ranunculus tearing yellow cup -shaped 
f.ow’crs, esp. P. R. acris, and R. repe 7 :s. 

Called also tutierjlsrjvcr , gold-cup, or Hng-cnp. 

Bu'tter-fi-ngered, a, 1615. That takes 
hold as :f %\ith fingers greased with butter; apt 
to let things fall or slip. Also Jig. ( colloq . ) Btut- 
ter-fi-ngers, a butter-fingered person; esp^ one 
who fails to hold a catch at cricket. 

Butterfly (bx'TOJfisi). [OE. buttor-Jleoge, 
The reason of the name is unkn.] i. Any 
dmmal lepidopterous insect, having knobbed 
antennae, and carrying its wings erect when at 
rest 3. fig- A vain, gaudily attired person ; a ; 
giddv trifler 1605. 3* guide for the reins 

on the front of a hansom cab {mod. ). Also aiirid. 

I. Swkb talkyng is nat worth a boterflye Chaucer. 
*, Wee‘l. .laugh At gilded Butterflies Lear\. iil. 13. 

Cofftb . : b.-block, Aaut., a small block consisting 
of two wings containing rollers for a chain to pass 
over; buiievjty-vcdvex -fish, the Ocellated 

Blenny; -flower, the genus Schizattfhus % b, nnt 
{Meek.) — ikuTTib-nui', b. orchis, Hahenaria cklor- 
untha and H. hifoliai b. plan^ the name of two 
Orchids, Onddiwn papiUosnd Pkalsnopsis amaiilis; 
b. screw {Meck.)^ a thumb-screw; -shaped a, Bot. = 
Papilionaceous ; -shell, name of the genus Voluta 
of testaceous molluscs; -vailve, a hind of double 
clack-valve, resembling, when open, a butterfly's 
wings; -weed, a name of American plants, esp. 
Asclepias iulerosa. 

ButtermeCb2?'terrn). 1874. [f. Butter 
4- -INE.] An imitation butter made from oleo- 
maigarine churned up with milk ; now called 
Margarine, (See Aei 50 and 51 Viet xxix.) 

Butteris (’bz?‘teris). 1573- [?] A farrier’s 
tool for paring a horse's hoofs. 

Buttermilk (bz^-taimilk). 1528. The acidu- 
lous milk which remains after the butter has 
been churned out. Also fig. and aiirih. 

Butter-nut (bh'tsjinz?!). 1753. i. The large 
oily nut of the Juglans cinerea or White Wal- 
nut Tree of N. America. Also, the tree itself. 
3, Name of the genus Caryocar of S. America 
(esp. C. nucifenim) and its fruit 1845. 3- <2^- 

trib. Of a brownish-grey colour, like the butter- 
nut (sense i) 1861. b. Hence absot 1863. 

3. b. A ‘ Butternut’ is. .one, in fact, who wears the 
uniform, .of the Southern Army 1863, 

Butter-print (b2?-taj|print). 1616. i. A 
stamp for marking butter-pats; an impression 
from this 1632. t3. fig. A child {slang) -1709. 

Butterwort (bfftajw^jt). 1597. A plant 
with yellowish-^een fleshy leaves {Pinguzcula 
vulgaris) common on boggy ground ; also the 
Eng. name of the genus Ptnguicula. 

Buttery (b27*teri), sh. ME. [app. a. OF. 
hoterie^houtetUerie : — ^late L. hotaria, i. bota, 
var. of huita cask, bottle; see Butt sb.'^] A 
store-room for liquor; also, for provisions gener- 
ally. b. In the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge : The place where ale and bread, butter, 
etc., are kept 1684. 

Comb. : b.-bar, a led^e on the top of the b.-hatch ; 
•book (at the Univen^ties), the book in which are 
entered the names and buttery accounts of the mem- 
bers of a college;^ -hatch, the half-door over which 
the buttery provisions are served. 

Buttery (b^teri), a. ME. [f. Butter 

I. Of the nature of or containing butter. 3. 
Like butter in consistence 1719. 3. Smeared 

with butter 1796. 4. Jig. Given to fulsome 

flattery (cf. the j 5.) 1842. Aiso in comb. Hence 
Bu'tteriness. 

Bu'tting, M. sbA 1602. The action of 
Butt v?' 

tBu'tting, v 6 l. sb.^ 1552. [f. Butt or 
^3.^] I. Bounding, boundary, limit ; also fig. 
-1750. 3. The making of butt-joints 1850. 

1. Nature has its buttings and houndings De Roe. 

BU’tting, vbl. v 5.3 1553. [f- But ».] The 

making use of * buts 

Butting-joint. 1837. [See Butt z'.2] Carp. 
A joint formed by the surfaces of two pieces of 
wood whereof one is perpendicular to the fibres, 
and the other in their direction, or making an 
oblique angle with them. 

Buttock (bh*t9k), sb. ME. [app. f. BUTT^3.3 
+ -OCK.] I. One of the two protuberances of 
the ramp. Usu. in pL the rump, posteriors. 


2. A" £72^/, ' The breadth of the ship astern from 

the tuck upwards ’ (Smyth) 1627. 3. [f. But- 

tock V.] A manmuvre in wrestling 1688. 

I. A Barbers chaire that fits all buttockes Ail’s 
IVellii. iL 17. Hence Bu'ttocked a. having buttocks; 
defined as brooid^ greai-^ etc 

Bu'ttock, z\ 1617. [E prec.] fl. In horse- 
racing : To overtake (a horse). 2. In wrest- 
ling ; To throw by a manoeuvre in which the 
buttock is used 2883. 

Button (b2?*t’n), sb. ME. [a. OF. baion 
(mod. bouton)^ com. Rom. : — ^late L. ^buftonem^ 
app. conn. w. late L. ^botiaret whence OF. 
botcr, F. bouter; prob. (ult.) Teut] 1. gen. A 
small knob or stud attached to any object for 
use or ornament; esp. A knob or stud of metal, 
bone, etc., sewn by a shank or neck to articles 
of dress, usually for the purpose of fastening 
one part of the dress to another by passing 
through a b.-kole, but often for ornament : also 
transf. 3. A bud, or other part of a plant of 
similar shape, esp. a young mushroom 1513. 

3. transf. from i. Used of a knob, handle, catch; 

the disk of an electric bell. spec. An oblong 
piece of wood or metal, turning on a screw 
fixed through its centre, used to fasten doors, 
etc. 1607. 4. Any small rounded body; spec. 

a. {Chem.) a globule of metal remaining in the 
crucible after fusion 1801 ; b. a knob fixed on 
the point of a fencing foil 1649. ^ 

I. Pray yon vndo this B. Lear v, iii. 309. Phr. Boy 
in buttons X a page. Ab. therefore for all worldely 
differences Coverdale. 

Phr. To take by the h . ; to Buttonhole. 

Comb. a. (chiefly in pi.) bachelor beggafis buttons^ 
see Bachelor, Beggar; used also in comb, of other 
plants having button-like flowers or seed-vessels, b. 

b. -ball, Platanus ccddentalis (= buiion-'WQod ) ; 
-blank, a disk of metal, etc., to be formed into a b. ; 
-boy, a page; -busb, a North American shrub 
{CepJialantJms ocddentalis) having globular flower- 
heads; -fish, the sea-urchin {Echinus)% -hook; 
-mould, a disk of wood, etc., to be covered with cloth 
to form a b. ; -mushroom (see sense 2) ; -tree, the 
genus Conocarpusx -weedf the genera Spennacoce 
and Diodia of tropical Cinckonaces also the Knap- 
weed J -wood, Platanus ccddentalis (U.S.) ; also = 
buiton-iush ; also = button^iree. Hence Bu’tton- 
less a. Bu*ttony«. 

Button (bz>t’n), V. ME. [f. prec.] I. To 
furnish or adorn with a button, or buttons. 3. 
To fasten with buttons. Often with up. ME. 
b. To fasten the clothes of (a person) with but- 
tons. Usu.r^.; also 1662. Also//. 3. 
intr. (for refl.) To be capable of being fastened 
{up) with buttons 1777. 

Tt. Jack had got Euclid buttoned up inside his 
jacket 1864. fig. As it were, buttoned up, body and 
soul W. Irving, 

Buttoned (bt^Tnd),/^/. 1534. [f. But- 

ton sb. and v. +-ED.] i. Having buttons, 
adorned with buttons, as silver-, eighi-b., etc. 
b. Wearing buttons 1813. 3. Fastened with 

buttons. Also with up. 1826. 

Bu*ttoa-hold, V. 1834, [f, huUon-holderl\ 
To talte hold of (a person) by a button, and 
detain him in conversation against his will. 

Bu’tton-ho Ider. 1806. 1. One who button- 
holds, 3. A case for holding buttons 1870. 
Button-hole (b»‘fnhM),^A 1561. I, The 
hole through which a button passes. Also 
tra?isf. 3. coUoq. Short for button-hole fiovoer, 
bouquet 1879. Also attrib. Hence Button- 
hole V. to sew button-holes ; also = Button- 
HOLD (superseding it). Bu-ttomhorier, one 
who makes button-holes ; one who button-holes ; 
colloq. a button-hole flower. 

Bu'ttons. 1848. [//. used as sing.] I. A 
boy in buttons, a page {colloq.) 3. A name for 
the tansy and other plants; see Button sb. 

Buttress (hn'tres), sb. ME. [?a. OF. bou- 
terez, nom. sing, (or ?pl.) of bouteret, ‘flying- 
buttress f. bouter to push.] 1. A structure 
of wood, stone, or brick built against a wall to 
strengthen or support it. Also//. 3. loosely, 
A prop; a pier or abutment 1609. 3* A pro- 

jecting portion of a hill or mountain 1682. 

1. A long dead wall, unbroken by porch or b. 
Freeman. m r 

Bu'ttress, v. ME. [f. piec.] To furnish, 
sustain, or strengthen with a buttress. Also 
Occas. with up. 

d b. it [theministrylup with the Grenvilles Burke. 

Butty (bz?*ti). dial. 180a. [? corrupt f. 




Booty a.] 1. A confederate, mate. 2. A fin- 

ing. A middleman, who contracts to raise coal 
or ore at so much per ton. Also in comb. 1845. 
Butyl (bk^*til). 1868. [f. But-yric - f - yl.] 
Chem. I, The monatomic alcohol radical of the 
tetra-carbon series, CiH^; called also Vaiyl, 
Tetryl, and Quarfyl. 2. attrib. Of butyl, bii- 
tylic, tetrylic ; esp. in b. alcohol, CiHjgO. 
Hence Bntyla'ctic, in Buiylactic acid • the 
monobasic acid C4Hg03, derived from But}l 
glycol. BuTylene, the diatomic hydrocarbon or 
olefine of the b. series, C^Hg , also called Butrenc 
and Teirene. Bntylemic a. Butylic a. 
Butyr-, a formative of the names of chemi- 
cal compounds of the butyric senes, and of 
some minerals. (Cf. Butyro-.) 

Bu*^ate, a salt of butyric acid. Bulyrin, an 
oily liquid analogous to the acetins, obtained by 
the action of butyric acid on glycerin. Bu*tyr- 
one, the ketone of the butyric series, also called 
diapropyl ketone CO. (C3H7)2. 

Butyraceous (birTtir/i'Jas), a. 1668. [f. L. 
butyrum.) i. Of the nature of butter. Also 
fig. 3. Producing or containing butter 1863. 
Butyric (bii^ti'rik), a. 1826. [f. as prec.] 
Chem. Of or pertaining to butter, esp. in refer- 
ence to its chemical construction and formation. 
Hence : 

B. acidf the monatomic, monobasic, fatty acid of 
the Butyl series, CiHsOs, of which there are two 
modifications, nortnal b. and zsobteeyric acid ; the for- 
mer occurring^ in butter, cod-liver oil, etc., is a colour- 
less viscous liquid, with a smell suggestive of both 
vinegar and rancid butter. Hence Bn^Tically adv. 
Bu’tyro-, comb, f, L. butyrum. Cf. Butyr-. 
Bu*t^ous,a. 1669. butyrum Jr 
Butyraceous. 

Buxeous (bn*ksr3s), a. 1731. [f. L. buxeus,'] 
Of or pertaining to box or the box-tree. (Diets.) 
Bu'xerry. lilowllist. 1757. [?Hind. Wrnri 
‘ native of Buxar ' (Yule).] A matchlock-man. 
Buxiae (bc*ks9in). 1836. [f. L. buxus^r 

-INE.] A vegetable alkaloid from the box-tree. 
Buxom (b2?*ksnm), a. [Early ME. buksum, 
ihuesum, f. stem of hdgan Bow t^.^] ti. Tract- 
able {/<?); meek; gracious, obliging, kindly; 
prone (with inf.), ta. Flexible; unresisting 
{poet.) -1700. 3. Blithe, bright, lively, gay 

(arch.) 1590. 4, Full of health, vigour, and good 

temper; plump and comely, ‘jolly*. (Chiefly 
of women.) 1589. 

I. I shall be buxome and obedient to justyces Fitz- 
HERB, 2. Wing silently the b. air Milt. P. L. ix. 842. 

3. A Souldier.. of buxome valour Hen. V, xii. vi. 28. 

4. A b, dame about thirty Scott. Hence fBuucom- 
ly, adv., -ness* 

Buy (bsi), v. [OE- bycg[e)anf bohie^gebohi ; 
of uiikn. origin. Not found exc. in Teut.] i. 
To get possession of by giving an equivalent, 
usu. in money ; to obtain by paying a price ; 
to purchase. (Correl. to sell.) AJso absol. b. 
Of things : To be an equivalent price for ; to 
be the means of purchasing 1599* a. fig. To 
obtain in exchange for something else, or by 
making some sacrifice ME. ts. Aby v, 2 ; cf. 
Bye V, Often with dear. -1615. 4. To redeem, 

ransom. 03s. exc. in TheoL, and now usu. repl. 
by redeem. ME. 5. To engage by money or 
otherwise to or to do% to hire {arch.) 1652. 

I. To b. some little Cornish borough 1714. Ta b. 
into ; to b. a commission in j to purchase stock in, 
shares in. b. Can the world buie such a jewell Muck 
Ado I. i. 183. 5. Nor is [he] with Pray’rs, or Bribes, 

or Flatt'ry bought Drvden. 

Phrases and Combs. B. in : to collect a stock of 
by purchase (often opp. to sell out); also ahsol.x to 
b. back for the owner, e.g. at an auction when the 
bids are too low; to b. a commission, stock, shares. 
B. off: to get rid of, to induce (a person) to forgo 
a claim, opposition, etc. by a money payment. B. out : 
tto ransom ; to purchase a persori's estate, or interest 
in any concern, and so to turn (him) out of it ; to get 
rid of (any liability) by a money myment. Buy 
over : to gain over by a payment. B. up ; to pur- 
chase with a view of controlling the supply (a stock, 
or the •whole of any commodity). To be bought and 
soldi often fig.y usu. To be betrayed for a bribe 
[arch.). Hence Buyer. 

Buz, var. of Buzz in various senses. 

Buzz (bz?z), sbA 1605. [f. Buzz ».I] I. A 
sibilant hum, as that of bees, flies, or other in- 
sects 1645. 3. transf. The confusedsonnd made 
by many people talking or busily occupied; 
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hmce, &tir, f-rment 1627. 3. /V* ^ 

fad : {cf. Bee ^ 5'^ b. A busy rumour. 1605. 

z. I found the whole .. 1^00111 in a Eoz cF^Pohucs 
Aodjson'. Ozwd. b.-saw, a circular saw. C'.S* 
Buzz, jA- 1612. “peih- echoic- “ i. Abcr, 
3. A downy land-beetle I 
I:s) used as bait 1760. Also quasiytA. 

Buzz, Only aiirib, 1798. 7 related to 
prec. ; or short f. Busly," ^ Epithet of a 
tesby wig. Also in comb, darc-icrg*, oce ear- 
ing such a wig; a big’.r.g, Abo ircrsf. 

Buzz b2?z),rA IME. [Echoic." I. AVr. To 
make a humming sibilant sound like that of bees, 
etc.; to fly out^ :n, etc. with such a sound. _ 2. 

To flutter, hover (isl'C'uf, otsr) like a bucs.ng 
"insect 1650. 3. To mutter, murmur busily. 

(Usu. contemptuous.) {arch.) 1555. b. To m^e 
the hum produced by many people talking 
1832. 4. i^uTis, To tell in a low mtirmur, to 

whisper busily (arch] 1533- S* To spread as 
a rumour, with whispering or busy bilk 1616. 
6. To utter with, or express by, buzzing 1763. 

t. Waspes that fcuz about his ZS’ose Hen. K///, ni. 
ii. c5 a. Boys and wenches buzzing about the cake- 
shops like flies irx. s A bruit constantly buzzed 
FrnLEit Hence Bu-zzingiy 

Buzz, 1785. To finish to the last drop 

in the bottle. , . , „ 

Get some more port.. whilst I b. this bottle Thack- 
eray. var. Buzza. _ 

fBuzz, int, 1602. a. An exclam, of im- 
patience. b. = ‘ hey, presto etc. -1S30. 
Buzzard^ (bn'zaid). ME. [a. OF. has art ^ 
usu. taken as derived from L, buteonem.l^ 1. 
A bird of the genus Buieo, esp- B. vulgaris.^ 
Applied also, with defining words, to others of 
th^Fakonidx'. as Bald B., the Osprey; Honey 
B., Pemis apivorus\ Moor B., Circus xruguich- 
sus. (The buzzard was a useless kind of hawk; 
hence sense 2.) fi' ^ worthless, stupid, 

or ignorant person. Often with blind., Now 
dial. ME. 3. attrib. Senseless 1592. ^ 

I. An Historian and a labeller are as different as 
Hawk and B. North. 3. A b. idol Milt. Hence 
Buzzardet^ a hawk like a K, but with longer legs. 

Btfzzard, sbh^ dial. 1825. [f. Buzz 
I. A name for moths, cockchafers, etc., that fly 
by night, a. « Buzzer ^ 3. 187S. 

Ccvnb. b.-clock, a cockchafer. 

Biiz2®r (b2?*z3Jb 1603. [£ Buzzt^.f -r -ER^.] 
I. An insect that buzzes. Alsoyfj^. 1606. tn. 
One who whispers tales. Haml. iv. v. 90. 3. 

An apparatus for making a loud buzzing noise 
as a signal; cf. hooter 1870. 

By, [north. OE. bjf, prob. a. ON. b<z~r, 
by-r habitation, f. bda to dw^ell. Retained in 
place-names, as Whitby, etc,] A place of habi- 
tation; a village or towui. 

By, sb .^ ; see after By prep, and adv. 

By (b3i\prep., adv, (a., sb.) [OE. bi {big) 
accented ; bt, he unaccented : — OTeut. 
Pcogn. w. L. am-hi-, Gr. apupi * about’. {Cl. 
OTeut, bo-, L. am-bch, Gr. afi~<po- both.) Orig. 
an advb. particle of place.] A» prep, i. Of 
position in space, a. At the side or edge of ; 
near, close to, beside, b. In forms of swearing 
or adjuration. In Tent- ^ * in presence of ' in 
touch of’, but in ME. use possibly a tr. of F. 
far, of instrumentality OE. c. By the side of; 
hena, in addition to, beside ME. d. In the 
region or general direction of, towards OE,; 
spec, as in * North by East *, etc., i. e. one point 
towards the east of N., etc. 1682. e. On 
(vaguely). Ohs. exc. in by land, etc. ME. a. 
Of motion, a. Alongside of, along, down over, 
up, over OE. b. Through; also expanded into 
by way of MZ. c. Near to : chiefly in to come 
by (see Come v. ) ME. d. On alongside of, past 
ME. e. At, to, or \vithin the distance of ME. 
f. Expressing lie amount of an excess or in- 
crease, inferiority or diminution ME. 3. Of 
time. a. In the course of, at, in, on. Now 
only in hy day (L. inierdiu), and by night (L. 
noctu) ME. b. During, for. (Now for.) 1460. 
c. On or before, not later than; twithin. Cf. 
Betimes. ME. 4. (jfg from la.) a. After; 
with vbs. of naming, etc. OE. b. According to, 
in conformity with OE. c. According to; ashy 
retail, hy ike yard, by the day, etc. OE. d. In- 
dicating succession of groups, quantities, or in- 
dividu^ of the same class, as two by two, by 
files, man by man, etc. ME. e. About, concern- 


ing, with respect to, in regard to, as concerns 
OE. 5. {fg. from 2 a.) Indicating the medium,^ 
means, instrumentality, or agency OE. 6. Ot 
c:rcums*.ance,coadition, manner, cause, reason, 
a. The emcumstances of an action often pass 
into the notion of aid or rmans, e. g. in ‘ to 
read by candle-light' OE, b. The sense of 
‘ means ' often passes into that of ‘ attendant 
circumstances and so into the senses of 
‘ manner ‘ cause ‘ reason ' ME. c. In Book- 
keeping, placed before Credit entr.es, the person 
or account being made creditor by the amount 
entered 1695. ^ -.r 

1. Comsit meb5*e 1425, Brcmiley.cy‘BjKy. lou a 

stand by me upon Occasion Cibber, b . N euber sbait 
thou sweare by thy bead Matt. v. 36. So euipL I>y 
our Lady. c. If we don’t get the horse by the bar- 
gain De Foe. d. By ike head (NauL): deeper in the 
water forward than abaft. So by ihe^ steyu By the 
hoard'. seeBo%.PDjA 32. 2. a. Moving by the n\er 

side xSi6. By the wayi lit. in passing along ; M. 
incidentally; eihpi., omitting ‘it may be remarked , 
or the like. b. He that cometb not in by the dore 
fokn X. t. e. A miss by a mile i 3 So. f. He is too 
moral by half Sheridan. 3. c. Ready at the d(X>r of 
the hotel by nine Sterne, 4. b. And tell wlmt 

he did it by Butler Hud. i. i, 86. So hy hook, by 
heart, hy rote ; by your lecsve, hy consent, etc, e. 
Will doe as did the Fo\'e by the Kidde Spenser I 
know’ nothing by myself [l^V. against] i Cor. iv. 4. 
5. I did give her a puli by the nose, and some ill 
I words Pep\s. To set hy the ears : to set quarrelling. 
To ll've by food A. Y.L. 11. vii. 14, by poetry Church. 
Send check by b^er 1S33, So by the kanagof. So 
in To haze children hy, be pregnant by. The walls 
of it w'ere built by Diocletian. Pipes and alcoholic 
liquors are superseded by matrimony Pumh. o. b. 
He began by banishing 700 families Thirlwall. So 
in By way ofx see Way. Phr. By that : therefore ; 
Warw’ickes brother, and by that our foe Shaks. 

B. aiv. [In OE. the adv. may be treated 
either as preflx to a vb., or as a prep, following 
its object.] 1. Of position ; Ke^, close at hand, | 
in another’s presence or \icinity. See By- in | 
comb. ME. 3. Aside, out of the way; out of 
use or consideration ME. 3. Of motion ; Past 
a certain point, beyond. Also transf. of time. 
ME. t4. In addition, besides, also -1804. 

X. Methinks you sit by very tamely Berkeley. 
Stand hy ! (Naut) * be ready. Puil and hy (Naut.) : 
sailing close-hauled to the wind, z. Stand by, or I 
shall gaul you John iv. iiL 95. To lay^something by 
for a rainy day 1807. To lie {lay') hy (Naut.): —mod. 
lie to. 3. They inarched by in pairs B. Jons. 

By, bye, a, OE. [Attrib. use of prec. hy- 
in adv. (The spelling bye is now preferred in 
this use.}] I. gen.. The opposite of matti. 
Also jig. See By- in comb., and By-path, etc. 

2. fig. a. Aw'ay from the main purpose, inci- 
dental, casual; b. of secondary importance ; c. 
secret, underhand. See By-MATTER, BY- 
WORD, etc. OE, 

I. The mule preferred the high road to the bye one 
Southey. 2. By and idle talke Brome, A bye effect 
Paley, consideration 1842. 

By 2, bye, sb. 1567. [ElHpt. use of prec. 
adj.] f.A secondary course or matter ; a side 
issue ; usually opp, to main —1824, See also 
Bye. 

I. Neither was the main let fall, nor time lost, upon 
the by North. Phr. By the by : by a side way, on 
a side issue ; incidentally. Obs. or arch. Also quasi- 
adj . : Off the main track, of secondary importance 
1615. J^so used ellipt, with the omission of ‘it may 
be remarked or the like 1708. 

By- in composition. 

A. A ME. var. of the prefix Bi-, Be-, as hy cause, etc. 

B. By- (occ. bye-): the prep., adv., or adj. in comb. 

L Compounds m which by- is a prep., as by-rote a. 

H. Compounds in which by- has an advb. force ; a. 

with senses ‘beside, past*; as hy. sir oiler, hy flown, 
etc. Tb. with sense '‘aside, side-’j as by-glance, 
-thoi^hi, by-wipe side-stroke), etc. 

TTT. X. Combs, in which hy has an adjectival force ; 
a. with senses ‘at one side*, ‘out-of-the-way’, ‘sub- 
sidiary’; as in hy-chamher, -window, etc. _ b. in the 
sense * Running alongside-and-apart’, ‘devious’, ‘un- 
frequented’, as hy-alley, -route, -wash, etc. C. in 
sense ‘side-*, as by-issue, etc. d. hence, ‘covert*, 

‘ 'underhand as hy-edw, -payment, etc, 2, Incidental, 
casual, as hy-elecium, -production (=Gr. irdpep-yov). 

3. Opp. to Main, as by-feature, -form (of a word). 

4. Counterfeit, as fby-firuif; a gall or the like, fby- 
gold, tinsel 

-by (bi), st^x, forming I. names of places 
(north.) from By sb.^, as in Grimsby, etc. a. 
personal appellations, derisive or playful, as 
idleshy, wigsiy, etc. Perh, formed after per- 
sonal surnames derived from place-names, as 
Litthhy, etc. 


By and by (bsi* and b^i*, b^r 9n bsi*), 

adzb. phr. sand sh.\ ME. [See By prep. 4d.] 
+1. Of a succession of things : One by one, one 
after another, in order -1425* 1*2. On and on, 

continuously -1620. 3* Straightway, at once 

-1690. 4. ["Cf. presently, and F. bienioC\ Be- 

fore long, soon. (The current sense.) 1526. 
I5. Therefore; = L. continuo -1631. 6. sb. a. 

Procrastination; b. Time coming 1591. 

4. To haue slayne the Prophetes before, and byanby 
Christ Olde. 

Byard (bsi-aid). 1847. Mining. A leather 
strap crossing the breast, used by the men who 
drag wagons in coal-mines. (Diets.) 

Bybidder. 1880. [See By- III. i c.] A 
person at an auction w^ho bids with the object 
of raising the pnees {dial.). 

By-blow (b3i*bl^»i). 1594- A side-blow 
or side-stroke {ht. and fig.). 2. One w ho comes 
into being by a side stroke; a bastard. Msofig. 
1595. ts. A blow that misses its aim -1684. 

I. Now and then a by-blow from the Pulpit Milt. 

3. *Now also with their by-blows, they did split the 
very Stones in pieces Bunyan. 
f Byboat. 1698. [f. By-.] ? An extra boat, 

i Used esp. of the Newfoundland fishery -1796. 
fBy-cbop. [See By-, By-slip.] A bastard. 
B. Jons. 

I fBycoket 1464. [a. OF. bicoquel casque, 
dim. of F. hicoque = It. bicocca ; app. f. bt- + 

! cocca as in cocca del capo ‘ crown of the head ] 

I A kind of cap or head-dress (peaked before and 
behind). IF Through a series of blunders a hi- 
cocket, misprinted abococket, was turned into 
Abacot, in which form it appears m mod. 
dictionaries. 

By-comer ; see By- III. i a. 

Bye (bsi). 1603. [Var. of By prep, used 
subst.] I. a. Cricket. A run scored for a ball 
which passes the batsman, and is missed by 
the wicket-keeper and long-stop 1746* b. in 
Tennis, Boxing, etc. ; The position of an indi- 
vidual who is left without a competitor when 
the rest have been drawn in pairs 1883. c. in 
Lacrosse, etc. : A goal, a starting line 1841. d. 
A by-match or event 1884. a. The name of a 
plot against the government of James I. (Dis- 
tinguished from the Main plot.) 1603. 
jBye, by, v. ME. [aphet. f. Aby, Abye v."} 

I. s= Aby v. 2, Buy v. 3. -1599* == 

Aby z/. 4. ME. only. 3* « Aby v. 5. -i594« 

Bye-bye i (bai'boi). 1636. A sound used 
to lull a child to sleep; hence, ‘ sleep ' or ‘ bed '. 
Bye-bye 2 (bsi'boi’)* 1709* Colloq. var. of 
Good-bye. 

By-end ; see By- III. i c, d. 
f By-fellow. 1856. [See By- III. 3.] A fellow 
of a college not on the foundation. 

Bygoing (borgJuig), z/^/. xA 1637. [f.Bv- 

II. a.] The action of passing by; esp. min the 
h . : in passing. 

Bygone, by-gone (bsi’g^n). ME. [f. By- 
II. a. J A. ppl. a. X. That has gone by; that 
has happened in past time ; former, tb. — 
Ago. Swift. 2. Deceased. Also transf. 1513. 

B. sb. I. pi. Things (esp. offences) that are 
past 1568. b. Arrears 1663. 2. The past 

(rare) iBj^. 

1. B. shall be b. ; the new Era shall begin Carlyle. 
fBydand. 1577. A peninsula -1630. 

Bylander, obs. f. Bilander. 

By-lane (bm-l^i-n). 1587. [f. By- III. i b.] 
A side lane; also, a side passage in a mine. 
By-law, bye-law (baidq). ME. [In sense 
I a doublet of Byrlaw. In sense 3 used as if f. 
By adv. + Law, after by-path, etc, ; and sense 2 
is now used an'd understood thus.] ti. Var. 
of Byrlaw. b. Often used spec, of ordinances 
made by common consent in a Court-leet or 
Court-baron 1607. a. A law or ordinance deal- 
ing wdth matters of local or internal regulation, 
made by a local authority, or by a corporation 
or association ME. 3. A secondary, subordi- 
nate, or accessory law 1541, 

2. There was likewise a law to restrain the by-laws, 

or ordinances of corporations Bacon. By lawes wc“ 
the .. Scbollers .. have made Sel. Records^ Oxford. 

3. In detail, or what may he called the h'y-laws of 
each art Sir J. Reynolds, Hence Bylaw-man = 
Byrlaw-man. 


se (mm), a (pass), an (hud), p (cut), g (Fr. ch^rf). 9 (eyer). si (/, eye), p (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche), g (wh^t). q (g^)* 
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TByiive, lOE. bigkofa^ That 

which oae lives by; luing, sustenance -ME. 
By-matter /oarmastai , 1552. [f. By- III. 
I c, 3." A side incident; a trivii matter. 
Dissenters and Scrupiers in by-matters 1674. 

B3mame, by-name ME. [f. 

By- III. 3. A name other than the main 

one; ezp. a''surname; a sobriquet. 2. A nick- 
name 1580. 

X. Lions-heart, is -the by-name of K. Richard 1631. 
2. Mr. Welbore EIas..the butt of Junius, under the 
by-name of Grildrig Earl Stanhope. Hence By- 
name T'. to surname, to nickname. 

By-pass (bsi'pas). 1848. [By- B. III. i b, 
P-\SS I . A secondary pipe to allow the free 

passage of gas, etc. ; esf. the small tube and pilot 
light which remains alight when a gas-jet is 
turned off. a. A road diverging from and re- 
entering a main road, esp. for the relief of con- 
gestion 1922. Also as vb. 

Bypast, by-past (b9i*past), ppL a, ME 
[By- II. a,] Gone by, elapsed; former, 
Bypatb, by-patti (bsi-pa]?). ME. [f. By- 
III. I b.] A side path; a private or unfrequented 
path. Also jig. (Formerly in a bad sense.) 
jig, By-pathes, and indirect crook’d wayes Shaks. 

By-play (bai-pl^O* 1812. [f. By- III. i c.] 

Action carried on aside, and often in durab- 
show, during the main action. Also iransf. 
By-product (b9i*prp:dz>kt). 1857. [f. Ev- 

il I. 2, 3.] A secondary product ; a substance 
obtained in the course of a specific process, but 
not its primary object. 

'Byte (b9i»j). [OE. byre ; peril, deriv. (ult.) 
of du' to dwell; see Bower.] A cow-house. 
He had beeves in the b. Barham, ' 

tBy-respe ct ; see By- HI. i c, d. 

Byxla'dy, ini. ; still diai. 1570. Contr. of 
hy our Lady. j 

tByrla*kin. 1528. Contr. of By our Lady- \ 
kin -1625. j 

Byrlaw. arch, or dial. ME. [app. a. ON. I 
*dyJar~Iog, f. bjjar gen. case of by-r ( — By r^.), 
var. of dxr village, town, farm + log (pi. of iag) 
law; cf. By-law.] i. The local custom or law 
of a township, manor, or rural district, whereby 
disputes as to boundaries, trespass of cattle, 
etc., were settled without going into the law 
courts. 2. iransf A district having its own byr- 
law court, or local law 1850. Hence in York- 
shire place-names, as Brampton Bierlow, etc. 

Byrlawman. ME. [f. prec.] An officer 
appointed at a Court-leet for duties connected 
with the framing and execution of byrlaws. 
Also called Bierlaw-grayves (see Greave). 
Byrnie. Now Hist. ME. [Sc. var. of ME. 
brvnie. ] A coat of mail. 

By-road. 1673. [f. By- III. x b.] A road 
which is not a main road; a little frequented 
road. 

Byronic (bsir^-nik),^;. 1823. [Cf. Miltonic l\ 
I. Characteristic of, or after the manner of, 
Byron or his poetry. Also ahsol. 2. quasi-j^, 
pi. [after philippics^] Declamation or invective 
in the style of Byron 1850. 

1, A B. youth in a turn-do\vii collar 1S56. B. mock 
heroics Froude. So By'ronism, the characteristics 
of Byron or his poetry; imitation of Byron. 
By-room ; see By- III. i a. 
llByrsa (bSusa). 1811. [L., a. Gr.] Med. A 
leather skin* to spread plasters upon. 
tBy*-slip. 1612. [f. By- II. b.] i. A trivial 
fault. 2. transf. A bastard 1670. 
tBy-speectL ; see By- II, III. i c. 
tBy-spel, bi-spel. [ME. bispell, OE. bvspelj 
f. bi + Spell story. ] i . A parable. 2, A pro- 
verb “X656. 

tByss, sb. ME. [a. OF. bysse, ad. L. byssus ; 
see Byssus.] = Byssus i; Fine linen -1648. 
Byssa*ceous, a. 1835. [f. Byssus; see 
-ACEOUS.] BoL Composed of fine entangled 
threads. 

Byssi'ferous, a. 1835. [f. as prec.+ 

-(Dferous.] Zool. Furnished with a byssus. 
Byssine (bi*sin), a, ME. [ad. L. byssinus, 
a. Gr.] I. Made of byssus 1656. 2. quasi-J^. 

[L. hyssinum.'] Byss sb. 

By*ssoid> a. 1857. [f. as prec.] Bot. Like 
a byssus, byssaceous. 


Byssolite (brs^bit). 1847. U- Gr. Bvaaos -r 
-LITE.] =AsBESTOID. 

Byssus (bi*sos). ME. [a, L., a. Gr. ^vacos, 
ad. Heb. biits, translated m Bible of 1611 * fine 
linen , f. root buts to be white, to surpass in 
whiteness.] i. An exceedingly fine and valuable 
textile fibre and fabric know n to the ancients ; 
It denoted properly a kind of flax, but was used 
also of cotton, silk, etc. fa. A name for fila- 
mentous fungoid growths, which are now more 
accurately classified -iSaS. 3. Zool. The tuft 
of fine si^y filaments by which molluscs of the 
genus Pinna and vanous mussels attach them- 
selves to the surface of rocks; it is secreted by 
the byssus-gland in the foot 1836. 4. Bot. The 
thread-like stipe of some fungi 1866. ts. As- 
bestos. 

I. The fayrest of al [flexe] growyth In Egypte *, for 
therof is Bissus maderyght fayreand whyte as snowe 
Trevisa. 

Bystander (bai-stai ndai). 1619. [f. By- 
IL a.] One who is standing by; a spectator. 

Such an act, either in Executioner or b., is in no 
way justifiable Doxxe. 

By-street; see By- HI. i b. 

By-term (bsi-teim). 1579 [f. By- III. 3, 4. ^ 
ti. A nickname. 2. In Univ. of Cambridge"* 
A term which is not the main one for entering 
or for taking degrees 1883. 

By-thing ; see By- HI. 2, 3. 

By-time ; see By- III. 2. 

By-turning; see By^- HI. i b. 

By-view. ? Obs. X731. [f. By- II. b, III. 

I c, d.] a. A side glance or glimpse. b. An 
unavowed or self-interested aim. 

No by views of his own shall mislead him Atterbury. 
By-walk ; see By- III. i b. 

Byward (bai*wgjd), sb. 1840. [£ By- HI. 
1,3.] A ward or guard which is not the main 
one ; as in the B. Tower Qi the Tower of London. 
By-way (bai'w^). ME. [f. By- III. i b.] 
A way other than the highway; a secluded, 
pnvate, or unfrequented way. Also iransf, or 
fg ; often depreciatively. 

The by-ways and short-cuts to wealth D. Jerrold. 

By-west; st&BY prep. 

By-wipe; see By- ILb. 

By-word (barw^xd). OE. [f. By a. 2.] i. 
A proverbial saying. 2. A person or thing that 
becomes proverbi^, as an object of scorn or 
contempt 1535. b. A byname 1598. ta. A 
trick of speech, pet phrase -1710. t4. A hint; 
a word beside the matter in hand -1658. 

1. Is it not a by word, like will to like Lyly. 2. 
Israel shall be a prouerbe, and a by-word among all 
people 1 Kings ix. 7, 

By-work (bsi'w^jk). 1587. [f. By- III. i d, 
e, 2, 3.] X, Work done in by-times; = Gr. 
Trdpepyov ; also, work done with ulterior motives. 
2. An accessory work. ? Obs. 1587. 

Byzantian (bizsemji^), a. and sb. 1619. 

[f. L. Byzantius.'] = next. 

Byzantine (bizsemtain, hi’z^ntain). 1599. 
[ad. Ij.Byzantinus, f. Byzantium; see Bezant. 
The second pronunc. is freq. with classical 
scholars.] A. adj. Belonging to Byzantium or 
Constantinople, b, spec. Pertaining to the style 
of art, esp. of architecture, developed in the 
Eastern division of the Roman Empire. The 
Byzantine architecture makes special use of the 
round arch, cross, circle, dome, ahdrich mosaic 
work. 1848. c. Pertaining to the (style of 
music of the) Eastern Church. 

B, historians ; those who lived in the Eastern Em- 
pire from the 6th to the 15th c. 

B. sb. I. An inhabitant of Byzantium 1656. 
2. = Bezant i. 1599. ts* = Bezant 2. 1605. 

2. A Bizantin, which is . . six pence sterling Hakluyt. 
So also Byzantinesque a. in the B. style of art ; 
Byza*ntinism, the style and methods of art de- 
veloped in the B. empire ; Byza*ntinize v. irons, to 
make B. 


C (sf), the third letter of the Roman alpha- 
phet, was orig, identical with the Greek Gam- 
ma, T, and Semitic Gimel, whence its form. 
In earlier Latin, it functioned both as (g) and 
(k) ; but subseq. it stood for the (k) sound only. 

When the Roman alphabet was introduced 


into Britain, C had only the sound (k). The 
present value of C is the result of developments 
which took place both in Britain and on the 
continent during the time covered by the OE. 
and ME. penods. (See N.E.D.) 

In mod. English, C has (i) the ‘ hard ' sound 
(k) bef, a, 0, u, bef. a cons, (exc, h), and when 
final ; (2) bef. e, i, y it has the soft sound (s). 
In all w'ords from OE. and OF., final c is 
avoided : the (k) sound being written k, or ck, 
as in beak, book, etc. Final c however is w ritten 
in mod. words from Latin, Greek, or other 
langs., and (of late) in the ending asm sac, 
epic, critic, etc. But where this c is followed 
in inflexion by e or i, it is changed to ck, as in 
physicking, pic-mcker, etc. When the (s) sound 
IS final, it must be written -ce, as m trace, ice, 
etc., and this final e is retained in composition 
bef. a, 0, u, as in trace-able, etc. (3) Ci (rarely 
ce) preceding another vowel has frequently the 
sound of (J), esp. in the endings -cwus, -dal, 
-cion, as atrocious, etc. This sound (which is 
also taken by i in the same position) is com- 
paratively modem. 

In foreign words, c occas. retains the foreign 
pronunciation, as in It cicerone (t^ztSerb'ne). 

C springs : see Gee (springs) : C clef : see Clef h 

II. Used to denote serial order with the value of 
‘ third as quire spec. a. in Music : The key-note 
of the * natural ' major scale. Also, the scale which has 
that note for its tonic, b. In abstract reasoning, law, 
etc, : Any third person or thing. C 3 : the lowest grade 
of physical fitness for military service; hence 7^. 

III. Abbreviations, i. C, now rarely c. = L. centum 
a hundred ; so CC— 200, CCCC or CD —400; formerly 
written ii.c,, etc. Also, formerly =cwt- 2. Mus. * As 
a sign of time C stands for common time, 4 crotchets 
in a bar; and (|^ forallabreve time, with 2 or 4 minims 
in a bar * (Grove). C = Counter-tenor, or Contralto ; 
C.'F. = canto fermo. 3. C. = various proper names, as 
Charles ; C. = Cardinal (obs.) ; C (Chem.) Carbon ; C 
(Electricity) current; C.=s Centigrade (thermometer); 
c. chap ter ; c. century; c, (Cricket) caught ; c. (bef. a d ate) 
= L. circa about ; C.A. Chartered Accountant (Set) ; 
CB. Companion of the Bath; C.E. Civil Engineer; 
CS.Civil Service; C.of E.Cs/javjr) Church of England. 

Ca’, mod. Sc. f. Call sb. and call, drive. 

II Caaba (ka*aba). 1734. [Arab., ‘ square (or 
cubical) house ’.] The sacred edifice at Mecca, 
which contains the ' black stone and is the 
Holy of Holies ’ of Islam. 

This is the C., which is usually called, by way of 
eminence, the House Sale. var. Kaaba. 

Caam (kam). 1792. The Heddles of a 
loom. 

|j Cab (kseb), sbj Also kab. 1535. [Heb. 
qab, hollow vessel. ] A Heb. dry measure; about 
aVe imperial pints. 

f Cab, sh.^ 1650. Abbrev. of cavalier (or Sp. 
Caballero). 

Cab (kaeb), sh.^ 1827. i. Abbrev. of Ca- 
briolet, but applied more widely; a public 
carriage with two or four wheels, drawn by one 
horse, and seating two or four persons. 2. The 
covered part of a locomotive, which shelters the 
drivers 1864- 

i. Cahs — or cabriolets ..—were not known to us 
until 1820 Daily News. Comb. ; C.-rank, a row of 
cabs on a stand; -stand, a place where cabs axe 
authorized to stand while waiting for hire. 

Cab (kssb), sb.^ slang. 1876. [short for 
Cabbage ^3.^] A crib used by a pupil in get- 
ting up his lessons. 

Cab (kaeb), colloq. 1858. [f. Cab ^ 3 . 3 ] 
intr. (also to c. tt) : To go in a cab. 

Gaby v.^ slang. [? short for CABBAGE.] To 
pilfer; to crib. 

11 Cabaan, caban (kaba*n). 1693. [a. Arab, 
and Pers.] A white cloth worn by Arabs over 
their shoulders. 

Cabal (kabsei), 1616. [a. F. cahaU, ad. 
med.L. cab{b)ala Cabbala, q. v. In 17th c. 
ca'bal.^ TI. = CABBALA I. -1663. ta. = 
Cabbala 2. -1763. 3. A private intrigue of a 

sinister character formed by a small body of 
persons 1646, b. = Caballing 1734. 4* ^ se- 

cret meeting, esp. of intriguers or of a faction 
{arch.) 1649. 5. A small body of persons en- 

gaged in private machination or intrigue; a 
junto 1660. 6. Applied in the reign of Charles 
II to a small committee of the Privy Council, 
which was the precursor of the modem cabinet 
1665, b. in Hist, applied spec, to the five mini- 


o (Ger. K^^ln), 0 (Fr. p^w). ii (Ger. Miller), tl (Fr. d^^ne). v (c«rl). e (e®) (tlu?re). e (ei) (rem). i (Fr. fo/re). 5 (ffr, fijrn, eaxtk). 
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sters of Charles If, viz. Clifford, Arlir^gton. 
Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, who 
signed the Treaty of Alliance udth France in 
iSja ; the initials of their names made up the 
word cabjl 1673. Also atirf*'. 

3. The c. against Washington B wcf oft. b.__Centres 
of c. Burke. 5. Ac. of artists 18=9. 6 . It being read 
before the King, Duke, and the Cabal! Pefys. 

Cabal (kabse’l *, r?. 1680. prec.] i- 

’/ifr. To combine (iage^’icr) for some pnuate 
end. (Usu. in a bad sense, s 3 . To m- 
trigue privately f 7^2 : nst) 16S0. 3. reji. To bri ng 
oneself hy cabaEing. Burke. 

2. Time ha s been given to c., to so^v dissensions, etc. 
17S9. Hence +Cabalist, Caba*ller, one who cabals. 

Cabala, var. of Cabbala; also = Cab.al 

(r.7 /'<?). 

Caballe, -al, -ism, etc. ; see Cabbal-. 
f Ca*balL 1450. [ad. L. cabalius.'] A horse 
-1650. 

ij Caballero (ka-baFe-n?). 1877. [Sp. t—L. 
cabaliarius, f. caballus^i \ (Spanish) gentleman. 
Caballiiie(ka*bal3in>,^z. ME. [ad. L. cabed- 
Of or belonging to horses; equine. 

C. fountain — L fans cabalhnus^ the fountain Hippo- 
crene, fabled to have been produced by a stroke of 
the foot of Pegasus the wingyd horse of the IMuses ; 
hence =* fountain of inspiration *, 

Caban, cabane, earliest ff. Cabin. Used 
occ. for local colouring (French or Canadian), 
li Cabana (kaba*na). The name of a cigar, 
jj Cabaret (kse*bar<?i). 1655. [Fr. ; etym. 
dub.] I. A drinking-shop. a. A restaurant 
where singing and dancing are provided during 
a meal ; aLo, the entertainment itself ( = <r. show) 
1915. 

j. Sung two or three years ago in cabarets DRYDEif. 
Cabt^ge (kse'bedg), sb?- [ME. cahocTie^ a. 
F. cahoche head (in the Channel Islands * cab- 
bage ’)=:It capocchia, f. capo : — Lm caput. The 
actual Fr. name is choux cables.'] i. A plane- 
leaved cultivated variety of Brassica oleracea. 
Orig. the * cabbage ’ was the ‘ head ’ formed by 
the unexpanded leaves of B. oleracea ; now the 
name includes the whole species or genus, 
whether hearting or not, as in Savoy C, Wild 
C., etc. a. Used with epithets of other plants : 
Chinese C., Brassica chinensis; Dog's C., The- 
lygonum Cynocrambe, a succulent herb of the 
Mediterranean; Kerguelen's Land C., Pringka 
anfiscorbutica; Meadow or Skunk C., Symplo^ 
carpus feeiidusx St. Patrick’s C. = LONDON 
Pride ; Sea C. = Sea Kale ; Sea-Otter’s C., 
Nereocysiis. 3. The terminal bud of palm trees. 
See Cabbage-tree. 1638. t4. The burr 

w’hence spring the horns of a deer -1611, 

1. Take cabaches and cut homon foure. .and let hit , 
boyle 1440. 

Comb.i c. bark, the narcotic and anthelmintic 
Wk of the c.-l)arfc tree or Cabbage-tree, Andira. 
inermis^.O. Leguminosae) ; c. beetle =ca5b£^e jgea ; 
c. butterfly, the Large "V^Ite Butterfly of English 
gardens and fields, Pieris BrassicaSy occ. also the 
small White (P. Rapae) ; -cole = sense t ; -flea, 
a minute loping beetle, Haltica. consoirina, the 
larvae of which destroy c. plants ; -fly, a two- winged 
fly {Antkomyia Brassicae)^ the grubs of which destroy 
the roots of a j -bead, see sense i ; fig. a brainless 
fellow; -lettuce, a lettuce forming a c.-like head; 
-motih, one of the Noctuina {Mamesira. Brassier), 
the caterpillar of which infests the c.; -palm, Areca 
oUracea^ a native of the West Indies, etc. ; see Cab- 
bage-tree; -plant, a young seedling of the c, ; -rose, 
a double red rose, with large round compact flower 
{Rosa ceniifoUdix^ -wood, (^r.) the wood of the cab- 
bage-tree, C 5 .) Eriodendron anfraciuasumy a tree re- 
lated to BoTHiaxi -worm, any larva which devours c. 
Hence Ca'bbagy a. rare. 

Cabbage (kae^bM^), 1663. [? corrupt 
f. carhagcy used by Herrick; see Garbage.] 

I . Shreds (or large pieces) of cloth appropriated 
by tailors in cutting out clothes. t3. slang. A 
t^or -1725. 3. Schoolboy slang. A crib ; = 

Cab sb.*^ 

Ca-bbage,z;.i 1528. [f. Cabbage jAI] +i. 
inir. To grow to a head, as the horns of a deer, 
b. To form a head, as a cabbage 1601, 3. irans. 
See Caboche v. 1530. 

Ca*bbage, 171a. [See Cabbage 
To appropriate surreptitiously, as a tailor does 
shreds, b. Schoolboy slang. To crib 1837. 

Your taylor..cabages whole yards of cloath 1712. 

Ca*bbage-tree. 1735. [f. Cabbage sb.i i, 
3.] I, Any palm tree, whose terminal bud is 
eaten like the head of a cabbage ; esp. a. The 


West Indian tree, Areca or Oreodexa oleracea, 
also called Cabbage-p tkn and Palmetto Royal. 

b, Cnamxrops Palmetto of the Southern U. S. 

c. Euterpe oleracea of Brazil, d. Livisicna in- 
ermic of S, Australia, e. Corypka australis of 
.Australia. 3. Other plants and trees, as the 
Cabbage-bark Tree, Andira inermis of the 
West Indies ; Cordyline indivisa of Xevv Zea- 
'and. Bastard or Black C . T., A ndira inermis 
(see abo%e); — of St. Helena: Melanodendron 
integrifohum ; — of S. America : the leguminous 
genus Geaffroya. Canary Island C. T., Cacoha 
kleinia nervifoliay a composite plant. Small 
UmbeUed C. T., Commidendron spurium. 

[| Cabbala (kse-bala . 1521. [a. med.L., ad. 
Heb. qabbaldk * tradition J 1. The oral tradi- 
tion handed down from Moses to the Rabbis 
of the IMishnah and the Talmud, b. Later, the 
pretended tradition of the mystical interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament. 3. gen. fa. An un- 
written tiadition -1692. b. Mystery, esoteric 
doctnne or art 1665. 

1. Cabala . . is deiiv^ fro mail to man by mouth only 
and not by vrytynge Fisher. z. b. Doctors in the 
cabala of political science Burke. Hence, Cabba*- 
lie a. of or pertaining to the C. var. Cabala. 

CJabbalism. (kse-baliz’m). 1590. [f. prec.] 
I. The system or manner of the J ewish Cabbala 
1614. 3. Occult doctrine; mystery 1590. 3* 

? (Cf. Cabal, Cab.alist.) 1847. 

3. I do not know that there is more Cabalism in the 
Anglican, than in other Churches Emerson, var. 
Cabalism. 

Cabbalist (kas*balist). 1533. [ad. med.L. 
cabba lis fa.] i. One versed in the Jewish Cab- 
bala. 8. One skilled in mystic arts or learmng 

^592- 

2. Cupid is a casuist, A mystic and a cabalist Emer- 
son. \’ar. Cabalist. 

Cabbalistic, -al (kaebali*stik, -al), a. Also 
cabal-. 1624, [f. prec.] Of, pertaining to, or 
like the Cabbala or cabbalists; having a mystic 
sense; occult. 

Certain . . cabalistic signs upon the skull Tylor. 
Hence Cabbali’stically adv. 
tCa*bbalize, v. Also cabal-. 1660. [ad. 
med.L. cahbalizare.] inir. To use the manner 
of the cabbalists; to speak mystically. 
Ca*bber. colloq. [f. Cab j-^. 3 ] a cab-horse. 
Ca*bbmg, vbl. sb» 1870. [f. Cab v.] Cab- 
driving, cab-letting. Also atirib. 

Cabbie (kse*b’l), v. 1849. Iron-smelting. 
To break up flat pieces of partially finished 
iron for fagotting. Hence Ca’bbler. 

Ca*bby. colloq, 1859, [f. Cab ji 5 . 3 ] A cab- 
driver. 

Caber (k^*boj). 1513. [a. Gael, r^r^tzrpole, 
spar, rafter.] A pole or spar, usually consisting 
of the stem of a young pine or fir-tree, used in 
scaffolding, etc. ; and esp. in the Highland exer- 
cise of throwing or tossing the caber. 

Ca'bfuL 1856. [f. Cab j ^.3 + -ful.] As 
much or as many as a cab will hold, 

Cabiai (ka-biiai). 1774. [Fr., a. Galibi.] 
The Capybara (Hydrocheerus Capybara), 

II Cabillfau, cabeliau (ka*biF^, ka*belyau). 
1696. [a. F. cabillaudy cabliau, Du. kabeljauw,] 
Cod-fish ; also, a dish of cod mashed. 

Cabin (kas*bin). [ME. cabaite^ a. F., late 
L capanna, in Isidore ‘tugurium parva casa 
est; hoc rustici capanna vocant’.] ti- A booth, 
hut, (soldier’s) tent, or other temporary shelter 
-1 649. 3. A permanent mud or turf-built hovel, 
or the like ME. rheU = * poor dwelling ’ 1598. 
ts. A cell “1616, tb. A small room -1620. 1 * 4 . 
A natural cave; a wild beast’s den. -1794. 5. 

A compartment in a vessel for eating or sleeping 
in ; an apartment in a ship for officers or passen- 
gers ME. Also, ta berth -1769. t6. A litter 

-1631. ty. A (political) Cabinet -1676. 

X. Make me a willow Cabine at your gate TwelN. 

I. V. 287. ^ a. A mud a here and there 1832. Uncle 

Tom’s Cabin {title). 5. Keepe your Cabmes..youdo 
assist the storme Shaks. Comb, c.-boy, a boy who 
waits on the officers and passengers on '^ard. 

Cabin (kae-bin), 1586. [f. thesb.] i. 
inir. To dwell, lodge, in, or as in, a cabin 
(senses 1-4). 3. trans. 'To lodge, shelter, as 

in a cabin 1602. 3. trans. To shut up within 

narrow bounds. (Mostly after Shaks.) 1605. 

I. And sucke the Goate, And cabhin in a Caue Tit. 
A, IV. ii. 179. 3. Now I am cabin'd, crib’d, confin’d, 

bound in Mach, in. iv. 24. 


Cabined 'km'bind ),///. a. 1592. [f. Cabin 
sb. and v. -f-ED.' Made like a cabin; furnished 
with a cabin; confined m narrow space; fg. con- 
fined in action, thought, etc. 
febinet (kse-binet^. 1549. [Eng. dim. of 
Cabin; influenced in senses 3-6 by F. cabinet, 
ad. lt,gabtneito ‘ closet, press, chest of drawers ’.] 

1. (Cf. Bower 1-3.) ti. A little cabin, hut, 

soldier’s tent; a rustic cottage ; a lodging, taber- 
nacle; a den of a beast *-1640. t2. A summer- 
house or bower -1737. 3* A small chamber; 

a pnvate room, a boudoir {arch.) 1565, t4. 

A museum, picture-gallery, etc. -1796. 5. A 

case for the safe custody of jewels, letters, 
documents, etc.; and thus, apiece of furniture, 
often ornamental, fitted with drawers, shelves, 
etc., for the preservation and display of speci- 
mens 1550. iS.fg. A secret receptacle, trea- 
sure-chamber ; arcanum, etc. -1667. ^ Short 

for Cabinet photograph. 

3. Cabinets shalt thou make in the arke Gen, vL 14 
5. The best jewel in the best c. Donne. 

n. In politics. I. (cf. 3) The private room 
in which the chief ministers of a country meet; 
the council-chamber. Now = ‘ political con- 
sultation and action ’. 1607. Those who meet 
m the cabinet. (Formerly called the Cabinet 
Council, as opp. to the Privy Council.) 1644. 
tc. A meeting of this body. Now called a 
‘ Cabinet council', or ' meeting of the Cabinet’. 
-1805. 3. Cabinet Council ; a. the earlier name 
of the Cabinet', see II. ib. 1625. b. now, A 
meeting of the Cabinet 1679. 3. Cabinet 

Counsellor, a private counsellor ; a member of 
the Cabinet 1611. ^ 

l. a. Equally great in the c. as in the field Welling- 
ton. b. The members of the President’s C. Bancroft. 

m. Atirib., etc. i. Of the cabinet; private, 

secret 1607. a. Fitted for a private chamber, 
or worthy to be kept in a cabinet. Occ. tech- 
nical, as in c. edition, c. organ, c. photograph, 
c. piano, etc. 1696. 3. Fit for cabinet-making, 

as c. woods 1849. 4* pertaining to the 

political cabinet, as c. minister, etc. 

I. His private C. devotions Clarendon, a. It is 
quite a c. picture Miss Mitford. Comb, c.-sized a. 
of fit size for placing in a c. ; (a photograph) of the 
size larger than a carte-de-visite, 

Ca*bmet, v. 1642. [f. prec.] To enclose in 
or as in a cabinet. 

Ca‘binet-ma ker. 1681. i. One whose 
business it is to make cabinets (sense I. 5), and 
fine joiner’s work. 3. casual. One who con- 
structs a political cabinet 1884. 

Cable (k^*b’l), sb. [ME. cable, cabel, kable, 
identical with Du. and Ger. kabel', cf. F. cable. 
It. cappio noose ; — ^late L. capulum, caplum a 
halter for cattle.] 1. A strong thick rope, orig. 
of hemp or other fibre, now also of strands of 
iron wire. Also fig. 3. spec, {Nautl) The 
thick rope to which a ship's anchor is fastened; 
hence, anything used for the same purpose, as 
a chain of iron links {chain cable) ME. Also 
fig, b. = df cable's length, * about 100 fathoms ; 
in marine charts 607*56 feet ’ (Smyth). 3. Tele- 
graphy. A rope-like line used for submarine 
telegraphs, containing a core of insulated con- 
ducting wires encased in an outer sheathing of 
strong wire strands. Also b. a bundle of insu- 
lated wires, passing through a pipe laid under- 
ground. 1854. c. A Cablegram 1883. 4. 

Arch,, etc. (also cable-moulding) : A convex 
moulding made in the form of a rope 1859. 

X. A threfolde c. is not lightly broken Eccles. iv. 12, 

2. The c. broke, the holding-Anchor lost Shaks. 3. 
Reported hy c. to have put into St Thomas 1880. 

Comb. ; c.-bends, ‘two small ropes for lashing the 
end of a hempen c. to its own part, in order to secure 
the clinch by which it is fastened to the anchor-ring ’ 
(Smyth); -buoy, a cask employed to buoy up the c.; 
■laid a.., composed of three main strands, each com- 
posed of three smaller strands ; •rope = sense i ; also 
c.-laid rope; "Stock, the capstan ; -tier, the place in 
a hold, or between decks, where the cables are coiled 
away; -tools, the apparatus used in drilling deep 
holes, such as artesian wells, etc. 

Cable (k^- VI) , v. 1500. [f. the sb.] i. To 
furnish with a cable or cables; to fasten with or 
as with a cable, to tie up. a. Arch. To furnish 
(a column) with cable-mouldings (see Cable 
sb. 4) 1766. 3. trans. and inir. To transmit (a 

message, etc.), or communicate by submarine 
telegraph 1871. 

I. Here I am cabled up above their shot Shirley. 

3. The exciting news cabled from Ireland 1880. 
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Cablegram ^k^i'b'lgxam). 1868. [A hybrid ; 
f. Cable .-^5. --gram, after Telegram.] A 
message sent bv submarine telegraphic cable. 
Cablet (k^“blet\ 1575. [!*• Cable sd, t 
'ET.l A small cable or cable-laid rope less than 
10 inches m circumference. 
tCa*biisb. 1594- [prob. a. AjQglo-Fr.’‘(fa 3 /A 
= F. chadiis. See Littrd chabiis.'] Strictly, 
windfalis, but explained in i6th c. as — brush- 
wood -1852. 

Cabman kse'bm^n]. 1850. [f. Cab 
The driver of a public cab. 

Cabob (kabp*b). Alsokabob. 1690. [Arab. 
kabdb, in same sense,] i. An oriental dish of 
meat roasted in small pieces on skewers ; in 
India = roast meat in general. (Now in //.) 
1^8. 2. A leg of mutton stuffed with white 

herrings and sweet herbs 1690. Hence Cabo'b 
to cook thus. 

j| Caboceer fkaeb^siauA 1836 [ad. Pg. €aho- 
cieroy f. cabo head.] The headman (of a W. 
Afr. village or tribe). 

f CabO*clie, v, ME. [f. F. cabocher, f. cabocJie 
==It. capocckia augm. and pejorative of capo 
head. Cf. Cabbage 2/.^] To cut off the head 
of (a deer) close behind the horns, 

Cabocbed, caboshed, cabossed (kab^Jt, 
kclbp'st), ppL a. 1572. [f. prec.] Her, Borne 
(as the head of a stag, buU, etc.) full-faced, and 
cut off close behind the ears; trunked. 

{j Cabocbon (kab^jJ-^h*). 1578. [Fr. : augm. 
of caboche. ] A precious stone, as a garnet, etc. , 
when merely pohshed, without being cut into 
facets or shaped. Chiefly aitrib. 

Caboodle (kabz^-d’l). orig. U,3. 1848. 

pj cf. Boodle.] The whole c., the whole lot. 
Caboose (kabw’s). 1769. [Perh. orig. LG.] 

1. The cook-room of merchantmen on deck. b. 
A cooking-oven or fire-place on land 1859. a. 
U,S. A van or car on a freight train used by 
workmen or the men in charge 1881. 

|j Cabot (kab^?, kse’bat). 1611. [f. Romanic 
cabo, capo head.] fi. The Miller’s Thumb. 

2. In the Channel Islands, a half-bushel 1835. 
Cabotage (ka-b^tedg). 1831. [a. F. cabo- 
tage^ f. cahoter to coast.] Coasting; coast- 
pilotage ; the coast carrying trade by sea. 

!1 Cabr6 (kabrf), a. [¥*yi,cabrer,'\ Her. Said 
of a horse : Capering, rearing on the hind legs, 
li Ca’brie, ca-brit. 1807. [f. Sp. cahito^ dim. 
of cabra goat. ] The Pronghorn Antelope. 
fCa-briole. 1785. [In i, a. F. cabHole.] I. A 
capriole, a caper (of a horse) 1814. 2. A kind of 

small arm-chair 1785. 3. = CABRIOLET -iSoi. 

Cabriolet (ka briid^*). 1823. [a. F;^, f. 

cabriole, so called from its motion.] A two- 
wheeled one-horse chaise with a large hood. 
Cabiim(k^*b9in). 1626. [? conn. w. Cable,] 
Naut. (pi.) * Spun rope-yarn lines, for worming 
a cable, seizing, winding tacks’, etc. (Smyth). 

II Cacafue-go. 1625. [f. L. cacare, Sp., Pg. 
c agaric Sp. fuego, fire.] A spit-fire, braggart. 
Ca' canny (kaikm'ni), 1896. [See Call z/, 
III. 3,^ Canny a, 9.] A policy of ‘ going slow* 
at one’s work for an employer. 

Cacao (kak^’^?, kaka-t?). 1555. [Sp., ad. 
Mexican caca-ttail ‘ caca-tree See Cocoa.] 
I. The seed of Theobroma Cacao ^ N.O. By tine- 
riaceae, from which cocoa and chocolate are 
prepared, ta. Coco A -1662. 3. The Ca- 

cao-tree 1756. Comb, c.-butter, a fatty matter 
obtained from the cacao-nut, used for making 
pomades, candles, etc. 

Caccagogue (kge'kagpg). [f. Gr. kclkhtj + 
-a'yoj'yos. J Med. An ointment made of alum and 
honey, and used to promote stool. 
tCaccmphaton. rare, 1622. [Gr.] An ill- 
sounding expression. 

Cachalot (kse-Jalpt, kse'Jak). 1747. [a, F., 
app. meaning ‘ toothed ’.] A genus of whales, 
belonging to the family Catodontidae, having 
teeth in the lower jaw. 

Cache (kaj), sb, 1595. [a. F.] i. A hiding- 
place; esp. sl hole or mound made by explorers 
to hide stores. 2. The stores so hidden 1830. 
Hence Cache v. to store (provisions) under- 
ground; said also of animals. 

Cachectic, -al (klke*ktik, -&1), a. 1634. [ad. 


(uit.) Gr. /caxc/cn/*-Qy,-r-.VLh Cf. CACHEXY. ] 
Of or pertaining to cachexy. 
fCachespell, -ptde. Sc. 1526. [app. f. 
MFiem. caeLe (-Fr. chasse, Eng. Ch.^SE + 
spceL] 1. The game of tennis; also at t rib. 
-1818. 2. A tennis-court -1597, 
ij Cachet (kaj^ 1639. [Fr. ; in i8th c. treated 
as Eng. I I. A seal. 2, fig. Stamp, mark 1840. 
3. Med. = Capsule 5. 

1. Letter of c. (F. lettre de cadiei ) ; a letter under 
the private seal of the French king, containing an 
order, often of exile or imprisonment. 

Cachexy (kake*ksi). 1541. [ad. mod.L. 
cachexia t ad. Gr. Kax^^id, f. fcoucos -r a. A 

depraved condition of the body, in which nutri- 
tion is everywhere defective, b. A depraved 
habit of mind or feeling 1652. Also fig. 
Cachinnate^ (kse'kin^it), v. 1824. [f. L. 
cackinnarefi hiir. To laugh loudly or im- 
moderately. 

Cachinnation (kaekinii-Jan). 1623. [ad. 
L. cackinnaiionem.\ Loud or immoderate 
laughter. 

The hideous grimaces which attended this unusual 
c. Scott. So Ca'chdnnator. Ca'chinnato ry a. 
of, pertaining to, or connected with c. 

Cacholong (kas’tJfoJf?^). 1791. [^ Kascht- 
schilon = ' beautiful stone ' of Kalmucks and 
Tartars * (Dana).] Mz?t. A variety of the opal 
11 Cachou (kaj«). 1708. [Fr.] I. := Cate- 
chu. 2. A sweetmeat, made of cashew-nut, 
etc., used by smokers to sweeten the breath. 

II Cachucha (katj^^-tja). Erron. cachuca. 
1840. [Sp,] A lively Spanish dance. 

11 Cacique (kasfk). 1555. [a. Sp. or F. cacique 
— Haytian wd. for ‘lord, chief'.] A native 
chief or prince of the aborigines in the West 
Indies, etc. Hence Cacrqueship. 

Cack (ksek), v. Now dial, ME. [app. ad. 
L. cacare 7 \ i. inir. To void excrement. 2. 
To void as excrement 1485. So Cack sb, 
fCackerel (k^-korel). 1583. [app. f. (ult.) 
Pr. cagar : — L. cacare (see prec.). J i. A small 
fish of the Mediterranean : esp. Smarts gaga- 
rella (Cuv.), and perh. other small sea-breams 
-1790. 2. Dysentery 1659. 

I Cackle (kse'kT), sh, ME. [f. the vb. stem.] 
I. A cackler. Now dial, 2. Cackling; as of 
! a hen, etc. 1674. Z*fiS* Silly chatter 1676. b. 
A chuckle 1856. 

a. The silver goose . . by her c., sav’d the state 
Dryden. 

Cackle (k«*kT), v^- [Early ME. cakelen; 
echoic. ] I. intr. 'To make a noise as a hen, esp. 
after laying an egg ; also as a goose, or other 
fowl. 2. fig. Said of persons : a. To chatter, 
b. To talk fussily about a petty achievement, c. 
To chuckle, to giggle. 1530. 3. trans. To utter 
with cackling ME. 

I. Some persons are like hens that after laying must 
be cackling Secker. a. Howe these women cackyll 
nowe they have dyned Palsgr. 3. To c. satisfaction 
Howells. Hence Ca'ckler, fig. a blabber. 
Ca'Ckle,z /.2 1748. Naut. ‘ To cover a cable 
spirally with 3-inch old rope to protect it from 
chafe in the hawse hole ’ (Smyth). 

Caco, repr. Gr. koko-, comb. f. mKos bad, 
evil, used freely in medical terminology to form 
names of bad states of bodily organs, most of 
which, however, are not English in form, e.g. 
cacogala'ciia (a condition in which the milk is 
bad), cacothymia (disordered state of mind), etc. 
caco-chyTous [Gr. kcuc6xvXos] a., Path. 
characterized by bad chyle; -chylia, depraved 
chylification ; -chymy [Gr. Kojcox^l^f-(^* tin- 
healthy state of the fluids of the body ; whence 
•chymic a., ill-humoured; sb. [sc. person]; 
also -chymical; -de*moii, «dee*mon, an evil 
spirit ; Med, fnightmare ; Astrol, the (baleful) 
Twelfth House in a fi^re of the Heavens; 
•doxy [rare), wrong opinion or doctrine; hence 
-do'xical a.\ -epy [Gr. /ca/colzreia], bad pro- 
nunciation (opp. to orthoepy ) ; hence -epi’stic a,-, 
•ga'stric a., having a deranged stomach [yiojice- 
wd .) ; -genesis [Gr. •^kveai's], morbid or de- 
praved formation; a monstrosity; -graphy[Gr, 
-7pa4)ta], bad writing; incorrect spelling; a bad 
system of spelling; hence -grapher, -gra'phic-, 
-al a . ; -logy [Gr. -Xoyia], tevil report; bad 
choice of words; bad pronunciation; -magician, 
an evil magician or sorcerer ; -pla’stic [f. Gr. 


KaKoTrXaaros plasizc^^ a., P/iys. imperfectly 
organized, as morbid deposits; -rhytlmiic, 
-rrhytlimic [f. Gr. naKoppvQyios after rhythmic] 
a., m bad rhythm; -trophy [f. Gr. micorpo^ia]^ 
imperfect or disordered nutrition; -type [cf. 
CalotypeI, an imperfect^descnption in pnnt. 

Ca.codorous (ksekFu ’dbrss^ a. rare. 1863. 
[A hybrid; f. Gr. Ara/co- -f Odorous. ] Ill-smell- 
ing. 

Cacodyl (kse'k^dil). 1850. [f. Gr. KatcwZrji 
stinking + -YL matter. J Chem. An organic com- 
pound of arsenic and methyl, As(CH3)2 = Kd, 
also called Arsendimethyi, a colourless liquid, 
of disgusting odour, whicli takes fire on expo- 
sure to the air. Hence Cacodylic a. of caco- 
dyl, as in Cacodylic acid, KdOoH. 
llCacoetHes (ksek^irjies, -r>2z). 1563. [L., 

a, Gr. HOKOTjdes, adj. neut. used subst. (The Gr. 
(and L.) pi. was ca coif he.)'] a. An evil habit. 

b. A malignant disease, c. An itch for doing 
something, as in the insanabile scribendi ca- 
coethes (incurable itch of writing) of Juvenal. 
Hence tCacoe*thic a. malignant (as a disease). 
llCacolet (kak£»l^, -let). 1878. [dial. F., ap- 
plied in the Pyrenees to a mule chair for cross- 
ing the mountains. ] A military litter in the form 
either of arm-chairs attached to the pack-saddle 
of a mule, or of a bed laid along its back. 
fCa-colike, -leek. 1582. Perverted f. Catho- 
lic, as if conn. w. kokos bad -1626. 

Cacoon (kakw'n). 1854. [? African.] The 
bean of a tropical climbing shrub, Entada 
scandens (N.O. Leguminosx), used for making 
into snuff-boxes, scent-bottles, spoons, etc. 
Cacophonous (kakpridnss), a. 1797’. [^* 
Gr. Kcuc6<po3vos.] Ill-sounding, var. Caco- 
pho'nic, Hence Caco‘phonously adv. ; var. 
Cacopho’nically. 

Cacophony (k^kp-Dhi). 1656. [a. F. caco- 
phonie, ad. Gr. KaH:o(piuvia^ f. KaKu<pixvos.] i. 
The quality of having an ill sound ; the use of 
harsh-sounding words and phrases. (Opp. to 
euphony.) 2. Mzis, A discordant combination 
of sounds. Also fig. Moral discord. 1789, ts. 
Med, A harsh or discordant state of the voice. 

t. Avoid c., and make your periods as harmonious 
as you can Ld. Chesterf. 

CacotO'pia. nonce-wd, A place where all 
is evil; opp. by Bentham to Utopia ‘nowhere’, 
taken as '^Eutopia * a place where all is well ’. 

Cacoxenite (ksek^'ksenait). [f. Gr. tcaKo- + 
^iyos; so called as being injurious when present 
in iron ore.] Min. A native phosphate of iron, 
containing also water, peroxide of iron, and 
phosphoric acid, occurring in radiated tufts. 
fCaco-zea*!. 1579. [after Gr./ca/co^7?Axa.] i. 
(Also cacozelon, cacozelia) : Perverse affectation 
or imitation, as a fault of style -1644. 2. Per- 

verted zeal 1608. 

Cacozyme (kse’kozaim). [f. Gr. mm-^ 
^vprjl] Med. A particle of matter conceived as 
the active agent in producing infectious disease, 
either by fermentation or by propagation. 
Cactus (kse'kt^s). 1607. [a. L., a. Gr. /cd- 
«Toy.] ti- In ancient Nat. Hist. : The Cardoon. 
2. A genus of succulent plants with thick fleshy 
stems, and clusters of spines. Now subdivided 
into about 20 genera, as Cereus, Echinocactus, 
Opuntia, etc., constituting the N.O. Cactaceae. 
fCadl. 1657. [?] A familiar spirit. 

Cad 2 (ksed). 1790. [app., short f. Cadee, 
Caddie, Cadet. Sense 5 is prob. an applica- 
tion of sense 4.] ti- An unbooked passenger 
whose fare the driver of a coach appropriated, 
2. An assistant or confederate of a lower grade 
1835. omnibus conductor -1848. 4. 

= Sc, Caddie, sense 2. At Oxford formerly 
applied contemptuously to townsmen generally. 
1831. 5. An ill-bred vulgar fellow. Now 
usu. , a person (rarely a female) who is lacking in 
the finer instincts or feelings 2838, 

Cad s. Chiefly dial. 1651. Var. of Caddis 2 ; 
called more fully cod-bait, c.“bait, -hit, -bote, 
-worm. 

Cadastral (kada*stral),iy. 1858. [a.mod.F.] 
Of, pertaining to, or according to a Cadastre. 

C. survey', a. strictly, a survey of lands for the 
purposes of a cadastre ; D. loosely, a survey on a scale 
showing accurately the extent and measurement of 
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ever}’- field and plot of land ; e,^, on the scale of 
1 : 23100 or 25 344 inches to a mile. Soc. ma/, pian^ etc. 

j] Cadastre (kada-stai"’. 1804. [a. F, ; — Sp., 
It. caiasiro : — late L. cafitastrum ‘ register of 
the poll-tax’, f. capuLl a. ( = L. ccpitasirum.) 
The register of capita^ or units of ternto- 

rial ta.xation for the purposes of capitaiio ter- 
rena or land tax. b. A register of property to 
serve as a basis of proportional taxation, a 
Domesday Book. c. (in mod. Fr. use) A public 
register of the quantity, \alue, and ownership 
of the real property of a country. 

Cadaver (kadFi'vsi). 1500. [a. L., perh. f. 
cadere. So F. cadavreJ] A dead body, esp, of 
man; a corpse. (Now mostly techn.) b. A 
skeleton. Sir T. Browne. 

Cadaveric (kasdave*rik, kadswerik), a, 
1835. U‘ prec.-f-lC (Gr. suffix).] i. Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, dead bodies. 
(More techn. than cadaverous.) 2, Caused by 
contact with a dead body 1871. 

I. C rigidity 1865, alkaloids 1880. 2. C. warts 1883. 
Cada'veiine. 1877. [f. as prec. + -ine.] 

Chem, One of the cadaveric alkaloids or Pto- 
maines. 

Cada*verize, v. 1651. [f. as prec.] To 
make cadaverous. Hence Cada*verizable a. 
capable of being converted into lifeless matter. 

Cadaverous (kadseweros), tz. 1627. [ad. F. 
cadavireux, ad. L. cadaverosus?^ Of or belong- 
ing to a corpse; corpse-like; esp. of corpse-like 
pallor. 

Some c. smell Derham. J ohn Milton . . pale, hut not 
c. Ellwood. Hence Cada’verons-ly adv., -ness. 
fCaddesse, cadesse. 1565. = Caddow, a 
jackdaw -1688. 

Caddie, cadie (kse’di). Sc. 1634. [ad. F. 
cadet; see Cadet and Cadee.] ti. — Cadee, 
Cadet 2, q. v. Also attrib. 2. A lad or man 
who waits about on the look-out for odd jobs 
1730. b. Golf A boy (or man) who carries the 
clubs, eta 1857. 3. Lad [familiar) 1786. 

Caddis 1-, caddice (kas-dis). ME. [Two 
wds. : 1 (sense i) OF. cadaz, cadas ; cf. Irish 
cadas^cadan cotton; 2 F. cadis.'] ti. Cotton 
wool, floss silk, or the like, used in padding 
“1769. ta. Worsted yam, crewel -1721. Also 
attrib. ; also short for caddis ribbon. t3. A 
kind of (worsted or ?silk) stuff -1553. b. A 
coarse cheap serge. [Mod.F. cadis.] -1862. 

Caddis 2, caddice (kas-dis). 1622. [?dim. 
of Cad 3 ] The larva of species of Ph ryganea, 
which lives in water, and forms for itself a cy- 
lindrical case of hollow stems, small stones, etc, ; 
used as a bait by anglers 1651. 

Comb.x c.-hait,-worm=prea; -fly, a Phryganea, ’ 
as the May-fly, Hence Ca'ddised^/, a. furnished 
with a c. 

Caddisli(k£e*dij),a. 1868. [f. Cad2 

5 +-ISH.] Of the nature of a cad ; opp. to gentle- 
manly. Hence Ca-ddish-ly adv. , -ness. 

Caddie, sb. dial. 1825. i. Disorder, con- 
fusion, disturbance. 2. Bother 1865. Hence 
Caddie v. to trouble, disturb. 

Ca'ddowl. Now dial. 1440. [perh. f. ca, 
ka jackdaw (Sa Kae) +Daw.] A jackdaw. 
C^*ddow2, Now^/zh/. 1579. [Cf. Caddis 1 
3 b.] A rough woollen covering. 

Caddy 1 (kse’di). 1792. [corrupt f. Catty, 
Malay kaii a weight equal to 1^/5 lb.] i. A 
small box for holding tea; usu. tea-caddy, 2. 
U. S. A can with a lid, for water, etc. 1883. 
Ca*ddy 2. 1781. [? f. Cad K] A ghost, bug- 
bear. 

Caddy, var. of Caddie. Also as vb. 1908. 
Cade (kM), ME. [a.F.,ad. L.ratf«y.] 

I. A cask or b^el. tn. spec. A barrel of her- 
rings, holding six great hundreds, i, e. 720 ; 
afterwards 500. -1866. 

Cade (k^id), J<5.2 (a.) 1450. [?] I. as adj. 
Of the young of animals : Cast by the mother 
and brought up by hand, as a pet 1475. 2. as 
sb.^ A pet lamb or foal 1450 ; a spoiled child 
{dial.) i&’jT. 3. Of fruit ; Fallen, cast {rare) 
1876.^ . 

1. It's ill bringing up a c. lamb Geo. Eliot. Hence 
Ca'dish a. tame. 

'fCade, sh.^ Var. of Ked, a sheep-louse. 
Cade (lofid), sh.^ 1575. [a. F. cade^ A 
species of Juniper, fnniperus oxycedrus, yield- 
ing Oil of Cade, used in veterinary surgery. 
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Cade, ’ Obs. 1599. [f. Cade j^.i] To 
put into a cade. 

Cade, rC- 1879. [f. Cade Ji^.2] ‘To breed 
up in softness ’ (J.). 

Cadeau (kadi;). 1845. [Fr.] A gift. 
fCadee, 1689. Early form of Cadet, Cad- 
die : A (gentleman) cadet in the army -1789. 
Cadence (k^*dens),5A ME. [a. F., ad. It. 
cadenza, on L. type cadeniia sb., f, cadere. In 
form a doublet of Chance.] I, In verse and 
music. 1. ‘ The flow of verses or periods ’ ( J ) I 
rhythm, rhythmical construction, measure, b. 
The beat of music, dancing, inarching, etc. 1605. 

2. ‘The fall of the voice’ (J.). 1589. b. Occ., 
the modulation of the voice; accent 1709. 3. 

The rising and {espl) falling of a storm, the sea, 
etc. 1667. 4. Mns. The dose of a musical 

movement or phrase. Also occ. = Cadenza. 
1597. b. A trill or other closing embellishment. 
5. Horsemanship. An equal proportion in all the 
motions of a horse 1833. 6. transf. Applied to 

colours 1868. 

1. The.. golden c. of poesie L,LX>. iv. ii. 126. b. 
The occasional boom of the kettle. drum, to mark the 
c. Scott, a. A low voice, with a. .sweet c. at the end 
of it Sterne, 3. Blustring winds . . now with hoarse 
c. lull Seafaring men orewatcht Milt. P.L. il 287. 

n. In the L. sense. Fi* Falling ; mode of fall- 
ing -1667. F®- Chance 1601. 

1. Now was the Sun in Western a low Milt. P.L.x. 
g2. Hence Ca*dencez/. (r-are) to compose metrically. 
Ca*denced ppl. a., rhythmical, measured- 
Cadency (k^iffiensi). 1627. \2A.'L.^caden- 
iia. Not distinguished from cadence, exc. in 
sense 3.] F^* = Cadence II. 2. 1647. 2. = 

Cadence I. i. 1627. 3. Descent of a younger 
branch from the main line of a family ; the state , 
of a cadet 1753. 

3, Mark of c. (Her.) : a variation in the same coat 
of arms intended to show the descent of a younger 
branch from, the maia stock. 

Cadent (kH-dent), a. 1586. [ad. L. caden- 
iem.] I. Falling 1605. 2. Astrol. Of a planet : 
Going down, as c. houses in a figure of the 
heavens 1586. 3. Having cadence 1613. 4. 

Geol. Applied to a division of the palaeozoic 
strata of the AUeghanies, corresponding to the 
lower middle Devonian. 

I. With c Teares fret Channels in her cheekes Shaks. 

(1 Cadenza (kade'ntsa). 1836. [It.; see Ca- 
dence.] Mus. A flourish given to a solo voice 
or instrument at the close, or between two divi- 
sions, of a movement. (Occ. called cadence.) 
b. A brilliant solo passage towards the^ close of 
the first or last movement of a concerto, in which 
the main themes are further developed. 

Ca*der, cadar. Now dial. ME. [prob. a 
Welsh cader chair. ] ti - A cradle . ME. only. 2. 
A light frame of wood put over a scythe 1679. 3. 
(Cf. F. cadre frame.) A small frame of wood, on 
which a fisherman keeps his line {dial.). 

Cadet (kade't). 1610. [a. F,, a. Pr. capdet 
: — Rom. ^capitello, dim. of L. captit; hence, 
inferior head of a family.] i. A younger son 
or brother, b. A younger branch of a family, 
or a member of it 1690. c. The youngest son 
1646. 2. A gentleman who entered the army 

without a commission, to learn the profession 
and find a career for himself, b. A junior in the 
East India Company’s service. See also Cadee, 
Caddie, 1651. 3. A student in a naval or 

military college 1775* h. A schoolboy receiving 
military training, esp. to qualify for the O.T.C. 
Also attrib.^ as c, corps. 

3, Watch Sandhurst too, its debts and its Cadets 
Hood. Hence Cade*tship, the status of a c. ; the 
commission given to a c. ; var. Cade’tcy, 

Cadew (kse-diw). 1668. Var. of Caddis 2. 
Cadge (ksedi^), ^<5,1 1615, [App. a var. of 
Cage perh. influenced by CADGE v.] i. Fal- 
conry. A round frame of wood on which hawks 
are carried for sale. 2. A pannier. 

Cadge, vulgar. 1812. [f. Cadge vl] 
The action of cadging. 

Cadge (kasd^) , v. ME. [? conn. w. Catch ; 
Q.i.grutch, grudge, etc.] I. ti. trans. ?To tie 
-1627, ta.To bind the edge of a garment 1530. 
n. ts- To carry about (dial.) 1607. 4. To stuff 

the belly (dial.) 1695. 5- Togo about as 
a cadger or pedlar ; to go about begging 1812. 
trans. To get by begging 18^8. 

Cadger (kse-dgai). 1450. [f.prec. + -erL] 


I. A earner; esp. one who travels between town 
: and country •'.vith butter, eggs, etc., and shop- 
! wares. 2. A hawker, a street-seller 1840. b. 

; One who gets his living by begging or question- 
I able means 1851. 3. Falconry. A man who 

carries hawks. (Cf. OF. cagier.) 1834. 

1. The King’s errand l>nng in the cadger’s gate Scott. 

Ca*dgy, a. Sc. and n. dial. 1724. [?] i. 

Wanton; amorous. 2. Cheerful; glad 1723. 

I Hence Ca'dgily adv. Ca’dginess. 
jjCadi ;ka*di, k<?i-di). 1590. [a. Arab, qddi 

judge.] A civil judge among the Turks, Arabs, 
etc ; usu. the judge of a town or village. Hence 
Ca*diship, the office of a c. 

Cadie, var. of Caddie. 
il Cadilesker (kadile'sksi). 1686. [f. Cadi-t 
T urk, leskar army. ] A chief judge in the Turk- 
ish empire, whose jurisdiction originally ex- 
tended to soldiers. 

llCadjan (ka-dgan). Anglo-Ind. 1698. [ad. 
Alalay kdjdng.] i. Coco-palm leaves matted, 
used for thatch. 2. A strip of fan-palm leaf 
prepared for writing on ; a document written on 
such a strip 1707. Also attrib. 

Ca’dlock, var. of Charlock. 

Cadmean (ksedmran), a. Also Cadmian, 
-msean. 1603. [ad. L. Cadmeus, a. Gr. Ka5/t€ros, 
f. KdS^os.] Pertaining to Cadmus, the fabulous 
founder of Thebes in Boeotia, and introducer 
of the alphabet into Greece. 

Cadmean victory (Gr. KaS/ueta vlktj), a victory in- 
volving the victor’s ruin; usu. associated with Thebes 
or the Thebans. ^ 

FCa'dmia. 1657. [a. L. cadmJa, a. Gr. uah- 
pLdia or fcaBjjLia 7^.] Chem. ‘ The ancient name 
of calamine’ (Ure); also, a sublimate consist- 
ing of oxide of zinc; an ore of cobalt -1837. 

Cadmium (kse-dini;pm). 1822. [f. Cadmia 
calamine ; cf. sodium, etc.] Chem. A bluish- 
white metal, occurring sparsely in zinc ores. 
Symbol Cd. C. yellow, an intense yellow pig. 
ment, consisting of cadmium sulphide. 

FCadou-k. Sc. Also caduac. 1637. [app. 
a. F. caduc. ] A casualty, a windfall. 

II Cadre (kadr). 1830. [F. cadre frame, ad. 
It. quadro : — L. quadrum.] i. A frame, frame- 
work; scheme. 2. Mil. a. The permanent 
establishment forming the framework of a regi- 
ment 1851. b. The complement of officers of 
a regiment; the list of such officers 1864. 

Caduac, perversion of Cadouk. 

Caducary (ka.diw*kari), a. 1768. [ad. L. 
caducartus relating to bona caduca.] Subject to, 
relating to, or by way of escheat or lapse. 

II Caduceus(kadi«'sz%). Pl.caducei(-s2‘|3i). 

159*. [L., ad. Dor. Gr. KapvKuov a herald’s 

wand, f. Krjpv^.] A herald’s wand. spec. The 
wand carried by Mercury, the messenger of the 
gods ; usually represented with two serpents 
twined round it. (The proper sense in Eng.) 

He tooke Caduceus his snakie wand, With which 
the damned ghosts he gouerneth Spenser. var. 
tCa’duce. Hence Cadircean a, pertaining to a c, 

Cadu'ciary, var. of Caducary, after fidu- 
ciary. 

Caducibrancliiate (kadiz? sibrae*gkii<?it),ii. 
1835. [f. L. caducus-\- branchiae, whence mod. 
L. Caducibranchia, the Batrachians.] Zool. Of 
Amphibians : Losing their gills before reaching 
maturity (like the frog). Also as sb. 

Caducity (kadiw’siti). 1769. [ad. F. cadu- 
citif] I. Tendency to fdl ; transitoriness, 
frailty 1793. 2. esp. Senility 1769. 3. Roman 

Law. Lapse of a testamentary gift. 4. Zool. 
and Bot. Quality of being caducous 188 1. 

X. The..c. of language, in virtue of which every 
effusion of the human spirit is lodged in a body of 
death M. Pattison. z. This melancholick proof of 
my c. Chesterf. 

Caducous (kadiw'kss), 1808. {i.’L.cadu- 
CMS, f. cadere -f -OUS. ] 1. Zool. and Bot. Used of 

organs or parts that fall off naturally when they 
have served their purpose; as leaves, the pla- 
centa, etc. 2. = Caduke 2. 3. Roman Law. 
Applied to testamentary gifts which lapsed from 
the donee 1880. var. tCadu'ce. 

FCadU’ke, a. ME. [ad. F. caduc, f. as prec.] 
I. Liable to fall. 2. Transitory, perishable 
-1688; var. tCadtccal. 3, Infirm -1541. 4. 

Epileptic. ME. only. 

2. Euery thynge in this world is c. Fisher. 


ae (m^n). a (paiss). an {loud), p (cut). ^ (Fr. ch^f), 9 (ever), si {I, eye), s (Fr. eau vie), i (szt). z (Psyche), 9 (what), f (got). 
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Cady, vq,r. of Cadi, Caddie. 

Cae- ; see also Ce-. 

Csecal 1826. [f. C.^cuM + -AL.' 

Phvs, Pertaining to, or like, the csecum; having 
a blind end. , ^ 

• CsB'das. ? Obs. 1653. [L. ; a. Gr. KoiKias.j 
The north-east uind personified. 

Cascilian (s/si lian). [f. L. ca^tlia a kind 
of lizard.” One of the CxcdiadBe, a family of 
Amphibia, having the form of serpents ; their 
eyes are very small. 

Csecity, var. of Cecity, blindness. 

Caecum [stkom), Occas. cecum ; pL caeca. 
1721. [L. ; iox intesiinum cxcumA Phys, i. 
The blind gut ; the first part of the' large intes- 
tine, which is prolonged into a cul-de-sac. 2. 
With pi. cxca ; Any tube with one end closed, 
as the pyloric cxca in fishes 1753. Hence 
Cee-ciform a. Caeci’tis, inflammation of the c. 
Caenozoic, var. of Cainozoic. 

Caen-stone. A lightish-yellow building- 
stone found near Caen in Normandy. 

Caesar (srzai). ME. [The earliest L. wd. 
adopted in Teut. See also Kaiser, and Czar.] 
I. The cognomen of the Roman dictator Cains 
Julius Caesar, used as a title of the emperors 
down to Hadrian (a.D. 138), and subseq. as a 
title of the heir-presumptive. In mod. use often 
applied to all the emperors, b. The emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire; the German Kaiser 
1674. or transf. An autocrat, emperor 

1593. b. contextually. The temporal monarch; 
the civil power. xxii.21.) 1601. Also 

atirib. 

I. Before whom Caesars as well as Pontiffs were to 
quail Freeman. 2. Lead thine own captivity captive, 
and be C. within thyself Sir T. ^Browne. Hence 
Cae'sardom, the dominion or dignity of the Caesars. 
tCsesaTeate, Cse*sarsbip, the imperial dignity. 
Csesarean, Caesarian (s/zea-rian). 1528. 
[ad. L. Cxsarianus’, also f. Cxsareus,~\ A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to Caesar or the C^sars 1659. 

C. birth, operation, section (in ObsteU Sttrg -.) : 
the delivery of a child by cutting through the walls 
of the abdomen, as was done with Julius Caesar. 

B. sb. An adherent of Casar, of the Emperor 
(against the Pope), or of an imperial system. 

Caesarism (srzariz’m). 1857. [f. (JiESAR.] 
The system of absolute government founded by 
Caesar 1857. b. =Erastianism 1876. 

Monarchical absolutism, or what I . . call modern C. 
1857. So Cae'sarist, an imperialist; Css’sarize, 
V. inir. to play the Caesar j trans. to make like Caesar 
or Caesar’s. 

Caesious (s/'zias), a. 1835. [f* L. cxsius.'] 
Bluish or greyish green, (Chiefly Bot) 
Caesium (srzmm). 1861. [f. L. cmium, 

adj. neut.] Ckem. A silvery white metal; named 
from two "blue lines in its spectrum. Symbol Cs, 
Casspitose,cesp-(se;spitJu's),«. 1830. [ad. 
mod.L. cxspiiosus, f. cxspitamd\ Bot. Growing 
in thick tufts or clumps ; turfy. 

Caesura (s*ziu8Ta, s/s-). 1556. [a. L. csesttra 
cutting, metrical pause, f. cxs- ppl. stem of ra?- 
derel] i. In Gr. and L. prosody : The division 
of a metrical foot between two words, esp. near 
the middle of the line 1727. b. The lengthen- 
ing of the last syllable of a word by arsis which 
sometimes occurs in the caesura 1678. 2. In 

Eng. prosody : A pause about the middle of a 
metrical line 1556. 3 « transf, A formal stop ; 

an interruption 1596. ^ ^ 1 

Ceesu’ral, CsesuTic a, of or pertaining to a c. j 
jlCafe(kse‘fe). 1816. [Fr., coffee, coffee-house.] I 
I. A coffee-house, a restaurant ; now, a certain ! 
class of restaurant. 2. Coffee, in c. an lait 
(kae:f(?,<7l^^‘), coffee with an equal quantity of 
hot milk ; also, the colour of this 1818 ; c. noir' 
(nwar), lit. black coffee, i.e coffee without milk 
1863. 

-fCaffa. 1531. I. A rich silk cloth much 
used in the 16th c. -1641. 2. A kind of painted 
cotton cloth made in India -1810. 

Caffeic (k^rik), a. 1853. [ad. F. cafiique, 
assim. to mod.L. coffead\ Chem, Of or pertain- 
ing to coffee; esp. in c. acid (CgHgOi), a sub- 
stance found in brilliant yellow prisms. So Ca*f- 
feidine, an uncrystallizable base (C7Hj,2N40), 
produced by the action of alkalis on caffeine. 
Caffeta*imate, a salt of Caffeta'imic acid, an 
astringent acid found in coffee berries, etc. 


Caffeine (kseff/ioin). 1830. [ad. F. cafdine, 
f. cafi\ see prec.] Chem. A vegetable alkaloid 
crystallizing in white silky needles, found in 
the leaves and seeds of the coffee and tea plants, 
the leaves of guarana, mate, etc. 

CajBfia*ceotis, prop. Coffeaceous, a, rare. 
1865. Bot. Allied to the genus Coffea, of which 
C. arabica is the coffee shrub. 

Caffrefkseff^T). 1599. See also Kaffir, [ad. 
Arab, kafir infidel, impious wretch, f. kafara 
to conce^, deny, j ill. Infidel; a word applied 
by the Arabs to all non-Mohammedans 1680. 
2. spec. One of a South African race of blacks 
belonging to the Bantu family, and living in 
Cafiraria. Also the name of their language, 
and used attrib. 1 599. 3. A native of Kahnstan 
m Asia; see Kafir. 

Comb. : C.-bread, a S. Afr.^ cycadaceous tree with 
edible pith ; -corn, Indian millet, Sorgkuiu vulgare. 

[| CaSia (ka-fila). 1594. [Arab, qafilak cara- 
van.] A caravan. 

II Caftan (kafta*n, kse-ftan). 1591. [Turk, and 
Pers. ] An oriental garment consisting of a long 
under-tunic tied at the waist with a girdle. 

Wily Jews with their high caps and caftans Willis. 
f Cag (k^g), 5^.1 1452. [Same as ON. kaggi^ 
Sw. kagge. Now corrupted to Keg ; cf. the 
Cockney kebd\ i. A keg -1797. 2. A small 

fishing vessel. (Du. kaag.) -1667. 

Cag, 5-3.2 Now dial. 1604. A stiff point. | 

Cag, V. dial, 1504. To offend, insult. 

Cage (k^dg), sb, ME. [a. F. cage late L. 
^cavja ; — L. cavea, f. cavus. ] 

I. I. A box or place of confinement for birds 
or other animals, made wholly or partly of wire, 
or bars of metal or wood, so as to admit air and 
light. Also/^. t2. A lock-up -1850. 3. Any- 

thing like a cage ME. 

I. Stone walls do not a prison make Nor iron bars 
a c. Lovelace. [The soul’s] c, of flesh Daniel. 2. 

2 Hen, VI, IV. ii. 56. I 

n. Technical. 

I. Mining, a. An enclosed platform for hoisting in 
a vertical shaft 1851. b. The drum on which the rope 
is wound 1854. 2, A confining framework; esp. a. 

Carpentry. A framework of timber, enclosing another 
work within it, as the c. of a windmill, b. One con- 
fining the motion of a ball valve, c. A strainer over 
the mouth of a pipe, etc. d. A cup with a gl^s bottom 
and cover, to hold a drop of water for microscopic 
examination. 3. An iron frameworl^ to contain burn- 
ing combustibles, used to mark an intricate channel, 
etc. 1837, 4. Falconry. Afiame to carry hawks upon. 
See Cadge 1828. I 

Hence Ca*geless a. Ca*geUng, a bird kept in 
a c. Comb, c.-work, open work like the bars of a c. ; 
the upper works of a ship. 

Cage(k^d2),z^. 1577. [f.prec.] a. To con- 
fine in or as in a cage. b. To fit as a cage in 
a mine-shaft i860. 

Caged vp like linnets 1625. Hence Caged/jfZ. a, 
confined in or as in a cage; fclosed like a cage, as 
caged cloister Shaks. 

Ca’ggy, a. 1848. [f. next.] I. Unwhole- 
some. 2. Ill-natured {dial) 1855. 

Cagmag (kse-gmseg), sb. {a) dial. 1771. 
[?] I. A tough old goose, b. Unwholesome 
meat; offal. 2. adj. Decaying, refuse 1859. 
ijCagot (kag^?). 1844. [Fr., perh. containing 
-goth (cf. bigot) ; see Littrd.] Name of an out- 
cast race in southern. France; occ. = ' pariah ’. 

II Cagtii (ka*gi). 1753. [Brazilian.] The fox- 
tailed monkey. 

llCahier (ka*/^). 1849. [F.,in OF. quaier\ 
see Quire.] A book of loose sheets tacked 
together; whence, reports of proceedings, etc. 
(Hardly in Eng. use.) 

CahCMDt (kahi 7 -t). U.S. [prob. a. F. cahute 
cabin.] A company, or partnership. Hence 
Cahoo’t V, to act in partnership. 

Caic, caik(e, -jee ; see Caique, -jee. 
llCaid. Same as Alcayde. 

(iCaillcacli (ka*Fax). Tn Scott cailliacli. 
1814. [Gael.] An old (Highland) woman, a 
crone, 

Caimacam, var. of Kaimakam. 

Caiman, var. of Cayman. 

Cain, k^n (k^n). Sc, and Jr. ME. [a. 
Celt, cdin Maw’, ‘rent, tribute, fine’.] i. A 
rent paid in kind. Also attrib. and fig. 2. 
(Ireland) A penalty for an offence 1518. 

Cain 2 (k^n). ME. The proper name of the 


first murderer (Gen. iv), used allusively. To 
raise C. (U.S.) : to make a disturbance. 

Comb. fC.-Coloured, red or reddish -yellow, the 
reputed colour of the hair of C. Hence Cai'nian = 
Caimte. Garnishes, of the temper of C. Cai'nism, 
the heresy of the Cainites. Cai'nite, {a.) one of a 
2nd c. sect who treated C. and other wicked Scriptural 
characters as saints ; (b.) a descendant of C.; also fig. 
Caini-fcic a, pertaining to C. or the Cainites. 
Ca'ing-wliale (ka’iigihwFil). Sc. 1865. 
[Ca’ing {calling \ see Call) = driving like a 
herd.] The round-headed porpoise, which 
frequents the shores of Orkney, Iceland, etc. 
Cainozoic (kainf?zda*ik, k^int?-), a. Also 
kainozoic, csenozoic. 1854. [f. Gr. kcuvos + 
C&ov. Analogy demands cxnosoic.] Geol. Of 
or pertaining to the third great geological 
penod (also called Tertiary),^ or to the re- 
mains or formations characteristic of it. 
Caiper-caillie; see Caper-. 

Caique (ka,rk). 1625, [a. F., ad. Turk. 
kazk. ] I . A light skiff propelled by one or more 
rowers, used on the Bosporus. 2. A Levantine 
sailing-vessel 1666. 

1. Glanced many a light c. along the foam Byron. 
Hence Cai’quejee, cai'kjee, rower of a c. 

Cair, V. [ME. kayre, a. ON. keyra to drive, 
etc.] ti. To go, make one's way {poet.) 
-1470. fa. trans. To bring. ME. only. 3. 
trans. and zntr. To stir about, {mod. Sc.) 
Caird (ke»ad). Sc. 1663. [a. Gael, ceard ; 
cogn. w. L. cerdo, Gr. Kepdoo.'] A travelling 
tinker; a gipsy. Hence CaiTdman 
Cairn (kesm). 1535. [mod. Sc. f. earn, a. 
Gael, earn heap of stones. ? = Gaulish kam-on 
neut. ' horn i. A pyramid of rough stones 
raised ; a. as a memorial or a sepulchral monu- 
ment. b. as a boundary mark, a landmark on a 
mountain top, etc., or an indication of a cache 
1770. c. A mere pile of stones 1699. 2. The 

smallest breed of British terrier 1910. 

a. To add a stone to any one's c . : to do all possible 
honour to his memory after death. Hence Cairned 

a. furnished with a c. 

Caimgonn, -gonim (ke^ungosum, -go®*- 
rsm). 1794. [f. the mountain in Scotland (Gael. 
Carngorm, i. e. blue cairn).] (More fully C. 
stone :) A yellow or wine-coloured variety of 
rock-crystal; much used for ornamenting ar- 
ticles of Highland wear. 

Caisson (k^'ssn). Also caissoon. 1704. 
[a. F., f. caisse.\ i. Mil. a. A chest contain- 
ing explosives, to be buried and fired as a mine. 

b. A chest containing ammunition; a wagon for 
conveying ammunition. Also^^. 1704. p. 
Hydraul. a, A large water-tight chest used in 
laying foundations of bridges, etc. in deepwater 
1753. b. A vessel in the form of a boat used as 
a floodgate in docks 1854. c. A machine for 
raising sunken ships; = Camel, q. v. 1811. 3- 
Arch. ‘ A sunken panel in ceilings, vaults, and 
cupolas ' (Gwilt). 

Comb., etc.: c. disease, a disease produced by the 
sudden variations of atmospheric pressure experienced 
by men who work in caissons ; -gate = sense 2 b. 
Caitiff (kJi'tif). ME. [a. ONF. caitifi caitive 
L. captvtmm.\ A. sb. ti. Orig. : A captive, 
a prisoner -1603. t2. One in a piteous case 

-1678. 3. A base, mean, despicable wretch; a 
villain, (if. wretch. ME. 

2. Alas poore Caitiffe 0 th. iv. i. 109. 3, The wickedst 
caidffe on the ground Meas.for M. v. i. 53. Hence 
fCaitive v. to make captive. 

B. adj. ti . Captive. ME. only. t2. Wretched 
-1583. 3. Vile, mean; worthless, miserable ME. 

I, He . . ledde caitifte caytxf Wyclif. 3. Caitiue 
iudasME. HencefCai'tifly, -ively fCai'tif- 
ness, -iveness. 

fCai’tifty, -ivetie. ME. only. [a. OF. tr^z///- 
vetet : — L. captivitatem.l Captivity; wretched- 
ness; vileness. 

11 Cajan (k^-d^an, ka-dgan). 1693. [a. Malay 
kachang.] A genus of plants, Cajanus (N.O. 
Legumtnosx), and esp. C. Indicus, cultivated 
for the seeds or pulse, an article of food, called 
in India Dhal, Dhol, in Jamaica Pigeon-peas. 
Cajaput, cajeput, vars. of Cajuput. 
Cajole (kadgdu- 1 ), v. 1645. [a. F. cajoUr, of 
uncertain origin.] i. trans. To get one’s way 
with, by delusive flattery, specious promises, or 
the like. Const, into, from, out of. 2. inir. 
or absol. To use cajolery 1665. 
r. Abused and cajoled, as they call it, by falsities 
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and court-impudence Milt. Hence Cajo'iement. I 
Cajo'ler. Cajo'lingly adv, ; 

Cajolery f^Radg^a'bri). 1649. [a. F. cajo- 
Urle, f. cajolerP\ The action or practice of ca- : 
joling; persuasion by false arts. j 

Those infamous caiolieries Evelyk. ' 

11 Cajuput (kse-dpopiPt}. 1832. [.'UltO a. 

alay kayu-putik , i.e. kayu \\ ood -r puieh white. __ ; 
1, C. tree : one or more species of Melaleuca I 
(N.O. Myrtacex), esp. .1/. 7 uz 7 icr {Cajuputz) ; 
1876. 2, C. oil : the o:I obtained trom these | 

trees 1832. 3. Also, OrecJap’^ne calipr/zjca ; 

(X.O. Lauracex). Hence Cajupatene, Cajpu- 
tene, Chem. ‘ CioHis, the hydrocarbon of vvhich 
oil of c, is the hydrate ' {Syd. See. Lex.). 

Cake kF»k), [ME. cake, prob. a. 
ON. kaka fem., rel. to G. kucheiP i. With ph: 

a. crig. A smallish flattened sort of bread, 
regularly shaped, and usually turned in baking. 

b. esp. in Scotland, spec. A thin hard-baked 

brittle species of oaten-bread 1572. c. In Eng- 
land, a sweetened composition of flour and other 
ingredients, as eggs, milk, dried fruits, nuts, 
flavourings, etc-, often having its surface partly 
or wholly iced. 2. As a substance 1579. 3. 

Applied to other preparations ; e.g. d.Jish-cake, 
pciatehcake, etc. 4. A flattened mass of any 
solidified or compressed substance, as soap, 
coagulated blood, tobacco, etc. 1528. Also fig. 
5, dial, and slang. A stupid fool 1785- 

%. b. Land of c^es, Scotland. 4 . To create what 
may be called a c. of custom Eagehot. 

Pjir. To take the c. ; to rank first ; to beat all. ^Onds 

c. is dot^h : one's project has failed of success, Tant. 
Shr. I. i no. Cakes and alCf good things. 

Comb. : C.-bread, bread made in cakes, or of the 
quality of c.; -house, tone where cakes are sold; 
one where caki^ (sense 4) are stored; -meal, ‘linseed 
meal obtained by grinding the cake after the expres- 
sion of the oil -urchin, an echinoderm of a discoid 
shape. Hence Ca'ky a. like, or of the nature of 
a c. ; weak-minded {dial.). 

Cake (k^k), v. 1607. [f. prec.] i. irans. 
To form into a cake or flattish compact mass : 
also 7^, (Chiefly a. intr. {for refi.) To 

form (Itself) into a cake. Const together. 1615. 
a. The stiff clays, .in dry weather, .c. Sir H. Daw. 
Cal(k0el). 1875. Cornish name of Wolfram. 
IjCalaba (ksedaba). 1753. [S. Amer.] A 

tropical evergreen tree {Calophyllum Calaba), 
yielding a lamp-oil, and Calaba-balsam. 
Calabar, var. of Calaber. 

Calabar-bean (kaslabau bfn). 1876. [f. 

Calabar, on the Gulf of Guinea.] The seed of 
Physostigmum venenosum, called also the Or- 
deal-bean, used as a test of witchcraft. Hence 
Calabarine, an alkaloid found in this bean. 
Calabask (kaedabsej). 1596. [a. F. cale- 

basse, ad. Sp. calabaga, perh. ad. (ult.) Pers. 
kharbuz ‘melon '.] i. The name of various 
gourds or pumpkins 1658. a. The fruit of the 
Calabash Tree of America. Also =s Calabash- 
tree. 1596. 3. The hollow shell of i or 2, used 

as a water-bottle, kettle, or other utensil 1657. 
Also transf. 4. U. S. The head (joc.). 

Comb,, eta; C* gourd, the bottle-gourd {Lagenaria 
vulgaris) = sense i ; -tree, a tropical American tree 
iCrescentia Cu/ete), hearing the fruit called Calabash 
(sense 2}; also, the Baobab tree. 

Calaber, calabar (^kae-labsi). ME. [app. f. 
F. Calabre, Calabria,] j . The fur of some kind 
of squirrel ; now, commercially, of the grey or 
Siberian squirrel ; Bks.oattrib. t2. The animal 
itself -1626. 

Calaboose (kselabzZ-z). U.S. 1837. [Negro 
Fr. , ad. Sp. calaJbozod) A common prison {local) . 
IlCalade (kala’d, kai^*d). 1731. [a. F., ad. 
It. calata, f. calare L. chalare, ad. Gr. xoAav 
to let down.] The slope of a manlsge ground, 
down which a horse is ridden at speed, to supple 
his haunches. (Diets.) 

11 Caladimn (kal^'dmm). 1845. [ad. Malay 
Middy] see N.E.D.]^ Bot. A genus of plants of 
the Arum family having starchy corms. 

Calamanco (kseiamae*^kt?). 1592. [Ofunkn. 
origin.] i. A glossy woollen stuff of Flanders, 
twflled and chequered in the warp, so that the 
checks are seen on one side only. Also atirib. 
b. ellipt. [sc. garments.] 1859. 2. transf. Used 
of wood and plaster buildings 1792. 
Calamander (ktel^semdsi). 1804. [? Du. ; 
corruption of Coromandel,] An extremely hard 
cabinet wood of Ceylon and India, the product 


of Dicspyros quxszta (X.O. Ebenacex), specific- 
ally akin to ebony. 

Calamary ,k3e*lamari]. 1567. [f. L. cala- 
nzarius pertaining to a c^amus or pen.[ The 
general name for Cephalopods or Cuttle-fish of 
the family Teuthzax, esp. of the genus Lohgo, 
having a long narrow body flanked by tw o tri- 
angular fins, and with the internal shell a homy 
flexible pen: e.g, the Common C., Squid, or 
Pen-fish. 

llCalambac kae-lambsek). i594- [? Malay.] 
Aloes-wood or Eagle-wood. (See Agalloch.) 
var, [;Calambou*r. [Fr.J 
Calami ‘ferous, a. 1753. [f. Calamus.] 
tCulmiferous ; bearing reeds, reedy. So Ca*- 
lamiform a. of the shape of a reed. 
|lCalamina*ris, a. and sb. 1577. [L. : 
lapis.] Earlier f. Calamine, var. tCalami*- 
nary, -ar. 

Calamine (kse-lamain). 1601. [a. F., ad. 
med.L. calamina, app. corrupted from L, cad- 
mia, Gr. /ead^ta, KaSfUCu] Min. An ore of 
zinc : orig. applied to both the carbonate ZnCOg, 
and the hydrous silicate 2n2Si04, H^O, but 
chiefly, in France and England, to the former. 
The silicate is distinguished as Siliceous or 
Electric C. (See also N.E,D.) Also atirib. 

Calamint (kse-lamint). [ME. calament, a. 
F., ad. L, calamtnihe, a. Gr. icaXafiivQr], uaXa- 
jmvBos, f. (in pop. etym.) icaXos -f fiivGrj, fiivOos 
mint.] Bot. A genus of aromatic herbs, Cala- 
mintha (N.O. Labiaix), including C. officinalis, 
C. Nepeta, C. sylvatica, etc, 
fCalanu-strate, v. rare. [f. L. calamisira- 
ius, i. calamistrum curling-iron; cf. F. calami- 
strer.] frans. To curl or frizzle (the hair). 
Burton. Hence Ca:lamistra*tion. 

Calamite (kae’lamait). 1837. [ad. mod.L. 
calamites generic name, f. L. calamus.] 1. 
Palxont. A fossil plant of the Coal Measures, 
perh. allied to the Equisetacex or Mare’s -tails, 
but having a woody stem. a. Min. A variety 
of tremohte, occurring in reed-like crystals 1882. 
Calamitous (kalge^mitas), a. 1545. [ad, F. 
calamzieux, -eus, ad. L. cdlamiiosus, contr. of 
calamitatosus. ] i. Fraught with or causing 
calamity ; full of affliction or misery. a. In- 
volved in calamity or distress -1752. 

X. That a error of the Jewes, misapprehending the 
Prophesies of their Messias Sir T. Browne. Hence 
Cala*mitoiis4y adv., -ness {rare). 

Calamity (kalae'miti). 1490. fa. F. cala- 
miti, f. L. calamitatem] ? from ^calamis, whence 
incolumisd] i. The condition of grievous af- 
fliction or adversity; deep distress arising from 
some adverse circumstance or event. 2. A griev- 
ous disaster or misfortune 1552. 
t X, Thou art wedd^ to calamitie Rom. 4* fful. iii. 
iii. 3. 3. The bearing well of all calamities Milt. 

|{ Calamus (kse-Iam^s). ME. [a. L., Gr. 
jcdXafsos.] ti. A reed, a cane ; vaguely used 
by early writers -1712. 2. Sweet C., C. aro- 

maticus : a. an eastern aromatic plant {Ex. 
XXX. 23), taken by some to be the Sweet-scented 
Lemon Grass of Malabar ; b. the native Sweet 
Flag {Acorus Calamus) ME. 3. A genus of 
palms comprising many species, the stems of 
which form canes or rattans 1836. 4. A fistular 
stem without an articulation, var. tCadamy. 
tCala*nder, -re, 1599. [a. F. calandre, ad. 
med.L, calandra, Gr. fedXavdpos.] A species of 
lark, Alauda Calandra -1803. 

11 Calando (kalamd^). [It. , = * slackening ^] 
Mus. A direction : Diminishing in tone and rate. 
Calash (kalae*J),.f^. Also creche, caleche. 
1666. [a. F. caliche, of Slav, origin, f. (ult.) kolo 
wheel.] I. A light carriage with low wheels, 
having a removable folding hood. In Canada a 
two-wheeled, one-seated vehicle, with a seat for 
the driver on the splashboard. 2. The folding 
hood of various vehicles, e.g. a carriage, a per- 
ambulator, etc. 1856, 3. A woman's hood, sup- 
ported with hoops, and projecting beyond the 
face. Formerly much worn. 1774. Also atirib. 

X. The Canadians . . were riding about in caleches 
1^6. 3. That lady in her clogs and c. Thackeray. 

Calastic, a.i for chalastick, ad. Gr. 

(srmhs. Burton. 

II Calathi*dium« [mod.L. ; dim. f. L. cala- 
thus.] Bot, The flower-head of Compositae. 


[;Calathus (kse*la>fe). PL 4. 1753. [L. ; 
i a. Gr. KaXoBos vase-shaped basket.] i. An 
. ancient basket (in sculpture, _ etc.), a. =^Cala- 
; THIDIUM. Hence Ca*latMform a. 

Calavance (kse lavsens). ? Obs. 1620. [Orig. 
gcrvance, caravance, a. Sp. garbanzochsdk-'godL.'] 

I A name for certain varieties of pulse, as Dolzchos 
\ barbadensis, etc. 

Salt fish and calavances Marryat. 

Caia*verite. 1868. [f. Calaveras in Cali- 
fornia -f-iTE.] Mi 7 i. A bronze-yellow massive 
tellurid of goM, or of gold and silver. 

Calc- (kselk). 1875. [a. Ger. kalk lime, 

a. L. calcem {calx}.] Min. and Geol. Lime ; 
used attrib. or in comb, == ‘ hme-, calcareous 
as in C. -SINTER, -spar, -tuff. 

II Calcaire (kalke-r). 1833. [F. (ad. L. calca- 
rzus) \ sb. in Geol. ‘ limestone '.] In calcaire 
grassier, and c. silicieux (coarse and siliceous 
limestone), the French names of two strata of 
the Paris basin, used by geologists generally. 
Calca*neal, Calcamean, a. 1847. [f. L. 
calcaneum + -AL, -AN.] Phys. Of or belonging to 
the heel-bone. Hence Calcameo-, comb. form. 
11 Calcaneum (kselk^i-nmm). 1751. IL. {os') 
calcaneum, f. calcem.] The bone of the heel. 

Calcar 1 (kgeTkai). 1662. [ad. It. cakara \ 
cf. L. calcaria lime-kiln.] i. In Glass^making: 
‘ A small furnace, in which the first calcination 
is made of sand and potash, for the formation 
of a frit ' (Ure). 2. Metall. An annealing oven. 
IlCalcarS (kse-lkai). 1836. [L. calcar %^m.] 
Bot. A hollow spur from the base of a petal. 
Hence CaTcarate a. spurred. 

Calcareo- (k«lkea*ritt?). 1799. Comb. f. 
Calcareous, ‘ containing lime', used a. with 
adjs., as c. -argillaceous (composed of clay with 
a mixture of lime, etc.) ; b. with sbs. , as c.-ba- 
rite, a white barite from Strontian containing 
6 of lime. 

Calcareous, -ious (k^lkea*ri3s), a. 1677. 
[f. L. calcarius + -OUS. The sp. in -eous is 
erron.] Of the nature of (carbonate of) lime; 
composed of or containing lime or limestone. 

C. spar^ Calc-spar; c. tufa = Calc-tuff. Hence 
Calca*reous-ly adv., -aess. 

Calcariferous (kaslkarifferss), a. 1853. 
[prop.f. L. calcar +-{ i)fe'ROUs; m2 a.s if {.calc-.] 
1. Bearing spurs. 2. catachr. for calciferous. 
So CalcaTiform a. shaped like a spur; having 
a calcareous, rhomboidal appearance. 

Cadcarine, a. 1871. [f. L. car card] Spur- 
hke. 

fCadcate, v. rare. 1623. [f. L. calcat-, cal- 
care.] To stamp under the heel. Hence Cal- 
ca’tion {rare). 

llCalcavedla, Calcave*llos. 1816. [f. Car- 
cave Ihos (karkavefly^^s) in Portugal,] A sweet 
white wine brought from Lisbon. 
tCadceate, v. 1656. [f. L. cakeared] To 
shoe, or put on shoes. Hence CaTceated ppL 
a. ; var. fCadceate a. (rare). 

Calcedon, calcedony, etc. ; see Chal-. 
Calceifonn (ksedsziifpim), a. i860, [f. L. 

\ cakeus’h-{i)Fo:RU.] Bot. Calceolate. 

1 Calceolaria (k0e*lsziHe»Tia,kselsi^-). 1846. 

: [f. L. calceolus, dim. of calceus’\--aHa.] Bot. 
‘ Slipper-flower ' or ‘ slipper-wort ’ ; a genus of 
Scrophulariacese, having a flower which suggests 
its name. Native to S. America. 

Calceolate (kse'lsiiJ’Lit), a. 1864. [f. as 
prec.] Bot. Shaped like a slipper. Hence 
Cadceolately adv. 

Calces, pi. of Calx. 

fCalce'Scence. [f. L. calc-.] Replaced by 
Calorescence. 

Calci-, comb. f. of L. calx lime. Hence : 
calci-ferous a,, yielding or containing (car- 
bonate of) lime ; -fic a. , forming lime ; belong- 
ing to calcification ; -fica*tion, conversion into 
lime ; the hardening of a structure, tissue, etc. 
by the deposit of salts of lime, as in the forma- 
tion of teeth, and in petrifaction; concr. the 
product of calcifying; 'genous a., Chem. pro- 
ducing a calx, as some metals; -gerous a., con- 
taining lime ; •mine, a white or coloured wash 
for walls; hence -mine w. to whitewash; -miner. 
Calcic (ksedsik), flf. 1871, [f. Calcium + 
-IC.] Of or containing calcium. 
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Calclfonn kas a, 1782. L. 

kme; in 3 f. L. calx.^ ti. Of metals : 
Oxinized ~i 3 i 2 . 3 . Pebble-shaped 1881. 3 - 

Having a heel-kke projection 1881. 

Calcify ks'lsifsi), 1836. [f. L. 
as if from ^ta^c^fcare.] i. To convert into 
lime ; to harden by the deposit of hme 1854. 
3. intr. To become calcified,* see prec. 1S59. 
tCadcinate. 1610. calcinaiu 77 i?^ 

adj. Calcined, sb. '_sc. form or product. So 
f Ca’lcinate v. = Calcine. 

Calcination (kselsinJi*Jon). IME. [f. med. 
L. calcinare; see CALCINE. J i. The action or 
process of calcining fb. Oxidation -1822. 2. 

gen. A burning to ashes 1616. 3. A calcined 

condition or {coucr.) product -1712. _ 

Calcmatory (ktelsrnatari, kas-lsi-). 1611. 
[f. med. L. calc mat - ; see prec. and -ory.] adj. 
Serving for calcination, sb. \ sc. vessel.] (Diets.) 

Calcine (kselsorn), v. ME. [ad. med.L. cal- 
cinare, a term of the alchemists/] i. To reduce 
by fire to a calx, powder, or friable substance, 
b. To desiccate (air, etc.) by heat 1880. c.fig. 
To punfy by consuming the grosser part 1634. 
2. gen. To bum to ashes 1641. Alsoyf^. 3. 
intr. To suffer calcination 1704. 

2. Calcining the cities of Sodom, and Gomorrah 
Farrar. Hence Calcknable a. Calcimer, one 
who, or that which, calcines ; spec, a Min for roasting 
ore. var. fCa’lc mi ze. 

Calcio- (kse'lsii?-), comb. f. Calcium, used 
m names of minerals. 

Calcite (kas*lssit). 1849. [f* calce 7 n -f 
-ITE.] M.n. The native crystallized rhombo- 
hedral anhydrous carbonate of lime (calcium 
carbonate), which exists in a variety of forms ; 
calc-spar, calcareous spar. Also atirib. 

Calcitrant, a. rare, {pedantic.') 1866. [ad. 
L, calciiraniem.] Kicldng; that kicks at any 
restriction. 

(Haldtxate (kss'lsitr^^t), v. 1623. [f. L. cal- 
citrat-, calciirare, f. calcem.] traits, and infr. 
To Mck. Hence Calcitxa*tioii [Hi. and Jig.). 

Calcium (ksedsmm). 1808, [f. L. calx^ 

ealc(i)-.] Chem. i. A chemical element, one of 
the metals of the alkaline earths, being the basis 
of lime; a light yellow metal, ductile and malle- 
able, widely diffused, but found in nature only 
in composition. Symbol Ca, 2. atirib. = 
Calcic 1864. 

Calco (kse-lko), comb. f. L. calcem [formed 
after Gr. words]. 

Calcography, improper sp. of Chalc-. 

Calc-sinter (kse-lkisrntau). 1823. [ad. Ger. 
kalk-sintert f. kalk + siitter slag.] Min. A hard 
crystalline deposit from springs which hold 
carbonate of lime in solution. 

Calc-Spar (ksedkispa-i). 1822. [See Calc-.] 
Min. Calcareous spar. 

Calc-tuff (k0e*lkitt?-p. 1822, [See Calc-.] 
Min. A porous deposit of carbonate of lime, 
formed by the waters of calcareous springs. 

Calculable (kae*lki«labT), a. 1734-. [f- L. 
calculare. So mod.F.] Capable of being cal- 
culated. Of a person : Such that his action in 
given circumstances can be reckoned upon and 
estimated 186^. 

The least consistent, reliable, and c, of public men 
1865, Hence Calculabi*lity. 

Calcular (kseTkiwl^), a. 1831. [? f. Cal- 
culus +-AR ^.] Of or pertaining to a calculus. 
fCadculary, sh. 1674. [f. as next.] A ^ con- 
geries of little stony knots ' in a pear -lySS- 

Calculary (kse-lki^Xlari), a. 1660. [ad. L. 
calcularius, f. calculus stone.] Med. Of or 
pertaining to a calculus; gravelly. 

Calculate (ksedkiz^l^it), v. 1570. [f. L. cal- 
culat-, calculare f f. calculus (see Calculus).] 

I. trans. To compute mathematically, reckon. 
dbsol. To perform calculations, to form an esti- 
mate 1601, 2. ellipt. To ascertain beforehand 

the time or circumstances of (an event, etc.) by 
astrology or mathematics 1593. ts. To reckon 
in 1643. 4. To think out [arch.) 1654. 5. To 

arrange, adjust, adapt, or fit for a purpose. 
Const. fo7% or mf. with to ; now only in pass. 
1639. Hence, in pa. pple. — ‘ suited 6. intr. 
To count upon or on 1807. 7. U. S. colloq. To 

think, opine, suppose, ‘reckon’; to intend, 
purpose 1830. 


2. Why Old men, Fooles, and Children c. Jut. C. i. 
ni. 65. a. To c. a lunar eclipse He Quikcey. 5. 
The coach was calculated to carry six regular pas- 
sengers Scott. 6. To c. on a quiet Sunday 2873- 
\ax. tCa'lcule V. 

Calculated (kse*lki 25 ?le‘ted), pa. pple, and 
ppl. a. 1722. [f. prec ] i. Reckoned, esti- 
mated, thought out 1863. 2* Fitted, suited, 

apt; proper or likely io 1722. 

2. To speak with a c. caution Geo. Eliot, a. Dis- 
guises not c. to deceive hlANSEu 

Calculating (kse‘lkiwk‘tiq). 1710. [f. as 

prec.] vbl. sb. The action of the vb. Calculate : 
chiefly aitrtb. ppl. a. That calculates [esp. ad- 
vantage) shrewdly or selfishly 1809. 

He was c. and mercenary Mas. Edgeworth. Hence 
Ca’lctila*tingly adv. 

Calculation (kmlkijJn^i*Jan). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. calculaiioitem. ] i. I'he action of reckon- 
ing; computation. 3. The form in which 
reckoning is made; its result 1646. 3. Estimate 

of probability; forecast 1847. 

1. All arithmetic and c. have to do with number 
JowETT. 2. If the first c. is wrong, we make a second 
Jane Austen. 3. His. .attack was never the inspira- 
tion of courage, but the result of c. Emerson, vars, 
fCa'lcuIate, fCa'lcule sbs. 

Calculative (kse-lkiwkliiv), a. 1766. [f. 
Calculate v . ; see -ative.] Of or pertaining 
to calculation; given to calculating. 

Extraordinary c, powers 1840. 

Calculator (kse*lki 23 fM»t 3 i). ME. [a. L., f. 
as prec.] i. One who calculates; a reckoner. 

2. A set of tables to facilitate calculations ; a 
calculating machine 1784. 

I. Nature hates calculators Emerson, var. tCa*l- 
culer. 

Cadculatory, a. ? Obs. i6ri. [f. Calcu- 
late v.l Of or pertaining to calculation. 

CalcuUfr^e (kse-lki^lifr^dg). [a. F. cal- 
cuhfrage adj. ‘ that breaks calculi’.] Med. An 
instrument for breaking down calculi. Hence 
Ca*lculi:fragous a. (medicines) fitted for break- 
ing or reducing calculi. 

Cadculist. 1829. [f. Calculus + -ist.] A 
mathematician. 

Calculous (kse-lki^nos), a. 1605. [ad. L. 
calculosus.] I. Med. Of or pertaining to a cal- 
culus or the stone ; diseased vrith the stone ; 
calculary. t2. Stony (as the calculary of a pear) 
1671. var. tCalculo'se. 

Calculus (kse'lki^l^s). PI. -i, -uses. 1684. 
[L., dim. of calx stone.] ^ i. Med. ‘A stone. 
A generic term for concretions occurring acci- 
dentally in die animal body ' [Syd. Soc, Lex.). 
Specialized as renal^ vesical^ etc. fa. Compu- 
tation -1817. 3. Math. . A method of calcula- 

tion, as the Differential, Integral Calcu- 
lus, etc. The differential calculus is often 
spoken of as * the calculus*. 1672. 

3. Science.. with all its calculuses, differential, in- 
tegral, and of variations Carlyle. 

IlCaldarium (kalde»*rmm). 1753- [^-3 ^ 
(Roman) hot bath or bath-room. 

|j Caldera (kaldea-ra). 1865. [a. Sp. L. 
caldaria, pi. of prec.] Geol. A deep cauldron- : 
like cavity on the summit of an extinct volcano. 

Caldron, var. of Cauldron. I 

IjCalean, callean, calleoon. 1739. [Pers. 
qaUyand] A water-pipe for smoking; the Per- 
sian hubble-bubble. j 

Caleche, caldche ; see Calash. 

Caledonian (kaelid<7tt*ni^). 1656. [f. Cale- 
donia, Roman name of part of northern Britain, 
in mod. poetry, etc., applied to Scotland, or the 
Scottish Highlands.] adj. Of ancient Caledo- 
nia; of Scotland, sb. A native of ancient Cale- 
donia; joc. = Scotchman 1768. 

C^edonite (k3e*lid<7n9i-t). 1863. [f. as prec. 
-I--ITE.] Cupreous sulpho-carbonate of lead, 
found at Leadhills in Lanarkshire and elsewhere. 

Calefacient (kselzf^-Jient). 1661. [ad. L. 
caUfacicniem, f. calere-\- facered] adj. Produc- 
ing warmth, si. Med. [sc. agent.) 1661. 

Calefaction (kseKfe-kJan). ^ewrare. 1547. 
[ad. L. calefaciionem ; see prec.] i. Making 
warm [lit and/^.); heating, a. Heated con- 
dition 1634. 

Calefactor (ksedi’fsektaj). 1605, [f. L. 
facere.] ti. He who, or that which, warms. 
2. A small kind of stove 1831. 

Calefa-ctory (kselifse-ktari). 1536. [ad. L. 


calefaciorius, and med.L. calefactorium.) A. 
adj. Adapted for or tending to vanning 1711. 
var. Calefa-ctive (now rare). B. sh. i. Th® 
room in a monastery where the inmates warmed 
themselves 1681. 2. A w’anning-pan ; the ball 

of precious metal containing hot water, on which 
the priest warmed his hands when administer- 
ing the eucharist in cold w eather ; ihtpome 1536 
ta- = Calefacient sb, 1657. 
fCadefy, V. 1526. [ad. med.L. cakjicare. 
f. calere.) i. To warm, heat -1657. a. intr. 
To become warm -1658. 
ijClalembour (kalanbwr, kalembuar). 1830. 
;_Fr.] A pun. 

Calendal (kalemdal), a. 1839. [^* caUndm 
t-AL,] Of or pertaining to the Calends. 
Calendar (kse'lend^), sb. ME. [a. AF. 
calender'. — L. calendarium account-book, t 
calendoe calends, the day on which accounts 
were due.] i. The system according to which 
the beginning and length of years, and the 
subdivision of the year, is fixed ; as the Baby- 
lonian, J ewish , Roman, or Arabic calendar. 2. 
A table showing the months, days of the week, 
and dates of a given year; often also giving 
other data connected with individual days. 
Often specialized, as Gardeners C., Racing C., 
etc. Also a series of more detailed tables ; an 
almanac. ME. fs.fg. A guide, directory; a 
model -1602. 4. A list or register. (Nowyf/.) 
ME. b. esp. A list of prisoners for trial at the 
assizes 1764. c. spec. A list of documents ar- 
ranged chronologically with a short summary of 
their contents 1467. A record -1718. 

1. Julian C., that introduced by Julius C$sar 

B, c. 46, in which the ordinary year has 365 days, and 
every fourth year is a leap year of 366 days, the 
months having the names, ordep and length still 
retained. Gregorian C., the modification of the pre- 
ceding with reference to astronomical data and the 
natural course of the seasons, introduced by Pope 
Gregory XIII in a. d. 1582, and adopted in Great 
Britain in 1752. See Style. 3 He is the card or c. of 
gentry Havil. v. ii. 114. 4. c. C. of State Papers {title) 
1856. 5. The Kalender of my past endeuours A IPs 

Weill, iii. 4. 

Comb., etc.: c.-clock, one which indicates the days 
of the week or month ; c. month, one of the twelve 
months into which the year is divided according to 
the c. ; also the space of time from any date {e.g. the 
17th) of any month to the corresponding date (the 17th) 
of the next, as opp. to a lunar month of 4 weeks. 

Hence Calendaiial, CalendaTian aijs. {rare) 
of or pertaining to a c. fCa’lendarist {rare), 
fCa'lendary sb. = Calendar sb . ; as adj. = Calen- 
dorian. Cale*ndric, -al a. {rare) of the nature of a c. 

Calendar (kseriend^), v. 1487. [f. prec.] 

1. To register in a calendar or list. a. spec. To 
arrange, analyse, and index (documents) 1859. 
Hence Ca*lendarer. 

Calender (kse’lendai), sbd 1513. [a. F. 
calandre*. — med-.L. calendra, L. cylmdrus, a. 
Gr. /evAtvS/JO?.] tl. = CALENDERER -1782. 

2. A machine in which cloth, paper, etc., is 
pressed under rollers for the purpose of smooth- 
ing or glazing ; also for watenng or giving a 
wavy appearance, etc. 1688. Also atirib. 

2. The c. Will lend his horse to go Cowter, 
Calender, 1634. \2A.Vex%. qalandar.) 

One of an order of mendicant dervishes in 
Turkey and Persia. 

Calender, v. 1513. [a. F. calandrer\ see 
Calender j^.^] To pass through a calender 
for the purpose of smoothing, glazing, etc. 
Hence Cale*nderer, one whose business it is to 
c. cloth, etc. Ca-lendry, a place where calen- 
dering is done. 

Calends, kalends (kse-lendz), sh.pl. OE. 
[ad. L. kalendoe, -as sb. pi. 1 root kal-, cal- of 
L. calare, Gr, hoXclv.] i. The first day of any 
month in the Roman calendar. (In use till 
17th c. ) ME. ta. In OE. A month ; also, season. 
f^. fg. Prelude. (Also in sing.) -1618. 4. A 

calendar, record 1470. 

3. What is age, but the Calends of death Raleigh. 
Phr. On {at) the Greek Calends (L. ad Grascas 
kalendas ) : joc. for, Never; the Greeks had none, 

!1 Calendula. 1871. oi calendm^ 

‘ little weather-glass Bot. 1. Generic name 
of the Common Marigold, and its congeners. 
2. Pharm. A tincture of the flowers used as a 
haemostatic. Also aitrtb. 

CalenduUn (kMemdi^^Hn). [f. prec.] Chem. 
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A mucilaginous substance obtained from the 
common marigold. 

Calenture (kse-lentiuaj). 1593. [a. F., ad^ 
Sp. caUniura fever, f, calentar, f. L. calenism,"^ 
A disease incident to sailors within the tropics, 
characterized by delirium in wh^ch, it is said, 
they fancy the sea to be green fields and desire 
to leap into it. and transf. Fever; burn- 

ing passion, glow 1596. 

2. Knowledge kindles Calentures in some Dojo.'E, __ 
tCadenture, v. ran. 1649. prec. sb.' 
To infect with the calenture ; fig, to fire 1678. 
ifttr. To become hot or inflamed. Daniel. 
Hiirst of empire calentur’d his breast Marvell. 

tCadepin. 1568. [a. F., ad. It. adepino, 

from Ambrosio Caiepim,^ of Caiepio in Italy, 
who wrote ike Latin Dictionary of the i6th c.] 
A dictionary; fig. one's notebook -1662. 

Calescent (kale-sent^ , a. rare. 1804. [ad. 
L. calescenUm.^ Growing warm, glov-ung with 
heat. Hence Cale’scence, increasing warmth 
or heat. 

Calf I (kaf). PL (and occ. genit. sing., esp. 
in comb.}, calves. [Com. Teut. : OWS. cealf 
: — OTeut. "^kalboa, -iz neut.] 1. The young 
(under one year old) of any bovine anim^, esp. 
of the domestic coi,v OE. b. transf. A dolt ; occ. 
a meek harmless person 1553. a. ellipt. Leather 
made from the sl^n of a calf; calf -leather 1727. 
3. The young of other animals; as deer, the ele- 
phant, the whale, etc. ME. 4. transf. A small 
island l3dng near a larger one ; as in * The Calf 
of Man ’ 1833. 5* iceberg detached from a 

coast glacier ; a fragment of ice detached from 
an iceberg 1818. 

I. b. Some silly^ doting brainless calfe Drayton. 
Essex calf', a native of Essex. 

Comb . : c.-kill, a heath-plant iKahma laitfoUa) ; 
cf. ‘lambkin*; -knee, knock-knee; -lick (dial.), a 
cowlick, a feather; -love; calves’-snout, calPs-, 
Antirrhinum: or Snapdragon. Hence Ca’lfhood. 
Cadflsli a. like a c. ; raw, untrained. Ca'lfiing. 
Calf 2 (kaf). ME. [app. a. Ol^.hdlfi.^ The 
fleshy hinder part of the shank of the leg. Also 
transfix of a stocking 1659. 

ffullonge were his legges and ful lene ylyk a staf 
tber was no c. ysene Chaucer. Hence Ca*lfless a. 
tCa*lfret. 1600. [ad. F. calfreter^ ?f, (ult.) 
Arab, qalafa to caulk a ship with palm-tree 
fibre, etc.] To stop up the seams of (a ship) ; 
to caulk -1633. 

Calfs-foot, calves-foot 1450. i. lit. 
The foot of a calf; hence calves-foot jelly 1620. 
2, Herb. The Cuckoo-pmt {Arum maculahtm)\ 
see Arum. \fioT. pied-de-v£au.‘\ 

CMf-skin. Also calf's*-, calves-, calve-. 
1590. The skin of a calf; a kind of leather made 
from this. Occ, = vellufn. 

CaH-, erron. f. calli-^ from Gr. KaXko% beauty; 
confused with calo- from Gr. koXos. 

Caliban (ktedibsen). 1610. [App. a van of 
Cannibal, or ? a form of Carlb. ] ‘ A saluage 
and deformed slaue ’ in Shakspere's Tempest ; 
whence, a man of degraded bestial nature. 
Hence Ca’libam sm. 

Calibogus (kselibJu-gos). U.S. 1785. A 
mijctiure of rum and spruce beer. 

Calibrate (ksedibr^Et), v. 1864. [f. Cali- 
bre + -ate 3. J To determine the calibre of, as 
of a thermometer tube ; to graduate a gauge of 
any kind with allowance for its irregularities. 
Hence Calibradioii, the action of calibrating. 
Calibre, caliber (kjediboi : occas. kali-br), 
si. 1567. [a. F. calibre [qualibre in Cotgr.) of 
unkn. origin ; ? f. Arab, qdlib mould ; or ? f. L, 
qud librb of what weight (xMahn). See Calli- 
per, and Caliver.] i. fa. The diameter of 
a bullet, cannon-ball, etc. b. Hence, The in- 
ternal diameter or bore of a gun. (Hence, de- 
rivatively, phrases like ‘ ^ns of hea'^ calibre ) 
1588. c. transf. The diameter of any body of 
circular section ; also, of a tube or hollow cy- 
linder 1727. a. fig. fa. Degree, quality, rank. 
[The earliest cited sense : prob. from Fr.] b. 
Degree of personal capacity ; weight of charac- 
ter, In wider sense ; Stamp, degree of merit or 
importance. 1567. 3.//. calibers. ~ Callipers. 

I. The caliber of these empty tubes Reid, of 
arteries Tooo. %. Sir Henry Vane, or others of such c. 
Drumm. of Hawth. The c. of this young man*s 
understanding Scott. 

Comb., etc. : c.-rule, an instrument for determining 
the c. of a ball from its weight, or vice versa; so 


-scale; -compasses, -square: see Calliper. 
Hence tCa’libre, -ber, v. to determine the c, of to 
measure with caiupers, Ca'libred a. of or having 
c. : esp. in 

Ca’libiim, -bumo. ME. The name of 
King Arthur's sword. See Excalibur. 
Calic(e, early f- Chalice. 

Caliciform (k3£*lisif^im),tr. 1849. [2-<3* mod, 
L. caliciformzs, f. L. calzcem.] Cup-shaped, 
var. (erron.) Calyciform. SoCali^ciaatedppl.a. 
Calicle (ksedikd). 1848. [ad. L. caliculus^ 
dim. of calixP^ Biol. A small cup-like promi- 
nence, as in corals, var. (erron.) Calycle. 
Calico (kseiikc),^^. {a.') 1540. [In i6-i7thc. 
also Calicut, from the name of the Indian city 
(sense i).] i. The name of a city on the coast 
of Malabar; xs&edattrib.inCalicut-cloth, Calico- 
cloth. ». Hence : a. orig. Cotton cloth im- 
ported from the East 1578. b. Now-, in England , 
Plain white unprinted cotton cloth, c. in U S. , 
Printed cotton cloth, coarser than muslin 1841. 
3. adj. Of calico. 

Comb. : c.-priiiter, one whose trade i^; c. -printing ; 
-printing^ me art or trade of producing a pattern on 
c. by printing in colours, or other process. 

CkLicular(kali*ki^lar),i2. 1658. [f.L. c^/z- 
culns, dim. of calixl\ ti - ? = calicular (see 
Calycle). 2. Biol. Of or pertaining to a 
calicle 1849. Hence Ca2i*cularly adv. 
Caliculate (kMrki2zl/t),«. 1846. [f.asprec.] 
Having calicles. var. Caii'cTilated. 

Calid (kss'lid), a. arch. 1599. [ad. L. cali- 
dus.l Warm, tepid; hot. Hence tCaU’dity. 
(Chiefly iechn. in Med.) 

Caliduct (kse-lidi^kt). 1651. [f. L. calidus, 
or color ductus, after Aqueduct.] A pipe for 
the conveyance of heat. Cf. F. caliduc. 

Calif, var. of Caliph. 
tCa ‘ligate, a. 1562. [ad. L. calzgatus^ f. 
caliga. ] Wearing caligx or military boots ; esp. 
in knight c. -1656. 

tCaliga’tion. 1615. [ad. L. caHgationem.'\ 
Med. Dimness or mistiness of sight -1657. 

Caliginous (kali-d^inas), a. 1548. [ad. L. 
caliginosus. ] Misty, dim, murky ; obscure, dark 
also fig. Now arch. 

The cave C. Cowper. Hence Caligino’sity (arch.), 
tCali'ginousness. 

j[Caligo (kabi'g^). 1801. [L.] Dimness of 
sight. 

Caligrapber, -meter, etc. ; see Calli-. 
Cali’gulism. nonce-wd. A mad extrava- 
gance worthy of Caligula, the third Roman 
Emperor. H. Walpole. 

11 Caim. 1752. [Fr.] The tin of Siam and 
Malacca, an alloy, of which the Chinese make 
tea-caddies, etc. 

Calipasti (kse-lipaej). 1689. [Perh. ad. W. 
Indian; c£ Sp. carapacho. Carapace.] ta. 
The upper shell or carapace of the turtle, b. 
That part next the upper shell, containing a dull 
green gelatinous substance. 

CaHpee (kae-lipz). 1657. [Perh. as prec.] 
ta. The lower shell or plastron of the turtle, b. 
'That part next the lower shell, containing a light 
yellowish gelatinous substance. 

Caliper, -comi^sses ; see Calliper. 
Calipe’va, caUi-. 1833. A mullet of the 
W. Indies, Mugil liza. 

Calipb, calii (ksedif, ki^dif). [ME. califfe^ 
caliphe^ etc., a. F., ad. (ult.) Arab, khallfali 
successor. Khalif is the form now in favour. 
The pronunciation with long a is bad. ] The 
Mohammedan title for the chief civil and re- 
ligious ruler, as successor of Mohammed. 
Calipbate (ksedifrit). Also -at. 1614. [f, 
prec. -1- -ATE.] i. The rank, dignity, office, or 
term of office, of a caliph 1734; var. Cadiphship 
(rare). 2. The dominion of a caliph 1614. 
CaUppic ; see Callippic. 
llCalisaya (kaelis^'a), 1837. [? native S. 
Amer.] In C. bark : the best sort of Peruvian 
Bark, ^obtained from Cinchona calisaya. 
Caliver (ksedivoi, kilfwoi). Now Hist. 
1568. [App. the same as Calibre.] A light 
kind of harquebus (orig. of a certain calibre), 
fired without a rest. fb. A soldier armed with 
a caliver -1591. 

II Calix (kasdiks). PI. ca-lices. 1708. [L. 
(see Chalice). Confused by mod. scientific 


writers with Grseco-Lat. calyx, and wxitten 
Calyx.] A cup ; a cup-like cavity or organ ; 
e.g, tbe'body of a Vorticella. 

Calixtin, -ine (kali’kstin). 1710. Keel. 
Hist. 1, [in F. Calixiin, f. L. cahx cup.] One 
of a section of the Hussites, who claimed the 
cup as well as the bread for the laity ; a U tra- 
quist. 2. An adherent of George Calixtus 
(1586-1656), a Lutheran dirine and professor, of 
conciliatory views; a syncretist 1727. 

Calk (kpk), sb. 1587. [app. f. (ult.) L. cal- 
cem, calca?2£u?n, QT calcar.^ i. = Calkin. 2, 
U. S. A piece of iron projecting from the heel 
of a boot, which prevents slipping 1805. 
f Calk, ME. [app. shortened from Cal- 
CULE,] To calculate; esp. astrologically. Also 
inir. or absoL -1646. 

Calk (k§k), V.- 1624, [f. Calk jA] To 
provide (a shoe) with a calk; to rough-shoe. 
Hence Ca*lking vbl. sb.; also aitrib., as in 
calking-anvil, an anvil forforming calks; -tongs, 
for sharpening these. 

Calk (kgk, k^lk), v.’b 1662. [a. F. calquer.^ 
ad. It. calcare : — L. calcare. Cf. Cauk. Not 
conn. w. Chalk.] To copy (a design) by rub- 
bing the back with colouring matter, and draw- 
ing a blunt point along the outlines so as to 
trace them in colour on a surface placed beneath. 

Calk, var. of Caulk ; obs. f. Cauk v. 
f Ca*iker 1. 1535. [f. Calk vj- + -er i.] An 
astrologer; a magician -1662. 

Calker 2 (kg-koi). Sc. 1794. [f. Calkz ;.2 + 
-er 1.1 = Calkin. 

Calker 3 , var. of Caulker. 

Calkin (kp’kin, ksedkin). 1445. [Earlier 
kakun, Du. kalkoen, MDu. calcocn 'ungula', f. 
L. calx. ] I. The tiimed-down ends of a horse- 
shoe ; also a turned edge under the front. s. 
The irons nailed on the heels and soles of shoes 
or clogs to make them last 1832. 

Call (kgl), V. [Com. Teut. OTeut. *hallb- 
jan, cogn. w. gol- in Slav, gdlos voice, sound. ] 
L Hnir. i. To utter one’s voice loudly and 
distinctly; to shout, cry : often with Const. 
to, after, OE. Also fig. 2. To make or pay a 
call. Const, at, in, on ; also absol. (Orig. to call 
aloud at a door; the notion of making a com- 
munication to one who answers the door is still 
essential.) 1593- * * tz’ans. 3. To utter, or read 
over, in a loud voice; to proclaim. Often with 
out. Also absol. ME. 4. To summon by a 
call; hence to cite; to bid (any one) come; Tto 
invite. Also absol, ME. Also fig. 5. To con- 
voke, summon ME. 6. To nominate by a call 
ME. ; to invite (esp. to the pastorate of a church) 
1560. 7. To call upon (a person) to do. Said 

esp. of the call of God or duty. 1580. 

X. Do you hear, my aunt calls Dkyden. The throstle 
calls Tennyson, fig. Deepe calleth unto deepe Ps. 
xlii. 7. spec. (Cards.) To calli to make a demand (for 
a card, for a show of hands, etc.), z. [Go, knock and 
c. Merry W. iv. v. g.] To c. at the Alehouses Much 
Ado III. iii. 44. 3. ‘ Adsum’ ! . .the word we used at 
school when names were called Thackeray. To c. 
the odds 1855, a halt (mod.). 4, Not called to the 

feast Latimer. To c. a coach Tickell,^^. to penance 
Milt. C. me early Tennyson, f = * call on ’ Twel. H. 
III. ii. 56. —‘call for’, as to c. a case (mod.). To c. a 
bondi^ to give notice that the amount of the bond will 
be paid. 6. Paul, called to be an Apostle 1 Cor. i. i. 
7. Called to preach the Gospel Wesley. 

n. To name. 1. To give as name or title to ; 
to speak of as ME, 2. To call names. Now 
dial. 1633, 

l. God called the light; Day Gen. 1. 5, The woman 
whom I was taught to c. mother De Foe. 

m. To drive. Sc. i. To urge forward (an 

animal or a vehicle) ; to turn, drive ME. Also 
fig. 2. To drive (a nail); to fasten by hammer- 
ing; to forge 1513. 3. absol. and intr. (for rejl.) 

To drive, AIso}?^. 

i’ the pleugh Burns. A puir ca-the- 


3. To cal canny, 


X. Some ca’ 

shuttle-body [r, e. weaver] Scott, 
to drive gently and carefully. 

Phrases. Toe. attention to .* to invite notice to ; to 
point out. Toe. cousins', to claim cousinship or kin- 
ship with. To c. nam'es : to apply opprobrious terms 
to. To c. in question : to summon fortrial orexamjna- 
tion ; to impeach ; to cast doubt upon j fto examine ; 
so fTo c. in doubt. To c, into being', to give life to, 
make. To c. into play : to bring into action. Toe. to 
account', to summon (one) to render an account, or to 
answer for conduct ; hence, to reprove, To c. to the 
ban see Bar sbl To c, to (one's) feet, legs*, to bid 
one stand up ; spec, in order to speak, sing, etc. To 
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c. tJ 7fiefnary, etc : to recollect, recall ; also with Back, 
To c. to witness, etc. . to appeal to (one) to bear 
witness, etc. 

IViik prepositions. C. for. a. To ask loudly or 
authoritatively for ; yfj'. to require. b. To go to or 
stop at a place and asky^r. c. Cards. To c. for 
trumBs* to signal to one’s partner to play out trumps. 
Also 'absol. To c. on or upon. a. To call to ; to 
address in a loud voice ; to apostrophize the absent, 
b. To invoke, or supplicate (God, etc), c. To appeal 
to for, or to do; to make a demand upon- To 

demand (money due), e. To pay a snort visit to. 

lyzt/i adverbs. C. back. a. [sense I. 4]. To recall 
(AV.and 7%".) ; to bring back (a thing), b. To retract. 
C. down. a. To invoke from above, bring down, 
fb. To decry. C. forth, a. lit. To cause to come 
forward, b. To cause to appear ; to summon up 
(courage). C. in. a. To withdraw from the outside, 
from free action, from circulation b. To summon for 
assistance or consultation, c. To require the payment 
or repajunent of. C. off. [See I. 4.] To summon away ; 
fg, to divert (the attention). C. on. Of hands : To 
challenge. C. out- a. To summon forth; fig. to 
evoke, b. To challenge to fight {esp. a duel). C, over. 

a. To read aloud (a roll or list of names). Also absol. 

b. C. over ike coals \ see CoAL. C. Up. a. To sum- 
mon from below {g.g. from Hades), to bring into the 
mind. b. To summon before an authority, c. To 
recdl, d. To incite to rise and speak. 

Call (kgl), sb. ME. [f. prec. vb.] I. A loud 
vocal utterance; a shout, a cry. a. The cry of 
an animal, esp. of a bird 1684. 3« A cry used 

to attract birds, etc. 1530 ; a whistle, etc. imi- 
tating the note of birds 1654; fa decoy-bird [lit. 
and fig.) John III. iv. 174, 4. Huiiting, A strain 
blown on the horn to encourage the hounds 
1674. 5. The act of calling at a place on the 

way 1783; a short formal visit 1862. 6. Sum- 

mons, invitation, bidding. Also fig. ME. b. 
Amer. Land Law. A matter of description, in a 
survey or grant, calling for a corresponding ob- 
ject, etc. on the land 1864. 7. Demand, requi- 

sition, claim ME. 8. A requirement of duty, 
a need, occasion, right 1674. g. A spiritual 
prompting 1650. tio. Vocation -1780. n. 
Comm. a. A demand for the payment of money ; 
esp. a notice to a shareholder to pay up a por- 
tion of capital subscribed. Also attrib. 1709. 

b. On the Stock Exchange : An option of claim- 
ing stock at a certain time at a fixed price i86o. 

I a. Sc. (now ca' , caw.) Driving. Applied to : 
Forced respiration; a place where cattle are 
driven; a pass between hills. 1765. 

I. spec. A roll-call : A c. of the House [of Commons] 
1723. 2. The parrot’s c. Tennyson. 5, The baker’s 
punctual c. Cowper. To make, pay, receive a c. 
(mod.). 6 . Tapsters answering every c. Shaks. A c. 
before the curtain {mod.). At the c. of Trumpet Milt. 
P. L. VII. 295. concr. A silver c. which hung around 
her neck Scott See also Bvgle-c., Trumpet-/:. 7. 
The c. . . for cheap reprints 1832. 8. I don’t know 

what c. she had to blush so Thackeray. 9. We came 
by a c. of God to serve him here Ministers New Eng. 
in Ellis. II. a. A c. of fifteen per cent. Adam Smith. 

Phrases, a. with preps., as .<4/ c.i readyyo^ answer 
a c. ; immediately available. JVitkin c. . within reach 
of a summons; h&XQ&, within c. ofi {a place): near to 
(it), b. To have the c. : to be in chief demand : in 
Long Whist, to be entitled to call honours, c. C. to 
the oar: admission to the status of Barrister, q. v. 

Comb. : c.-bell, a bell for summoning^ attendance ; 
spec, one giving the alarm at a fire-station ; -bird, a 
bird for attracting others by its note ; -boy, a youth 
employed a# (in a theatre) to call the actors when re- 
quired on the stage, b. (on a steamer) to transmit the 
captain’s orders to the engineer, c. (in a hotel) to 
answer the bells; -day, in the Inns of Court, the day 
in each term on which students are called to the bar ; 
-duck, a decoy-duck ; -loan, a loan to be repaid at 

c. ; so -money ; -night, see call-day ; -note, the note 
used by a bird, etc., in calling to its mate. 

1] Calla (kseria). 1866, Boi. i. A genus of 
floating marsh plants (N.O. Orontiacese). 2. 
A name erroneously given to the White Arum, 
Ethiopian or Trumpet Lily, Rtchardia xthio- 
pica [N.O. Aracem), a native of the Cape. 
Calla- ; see Gala-. 

Callaestlie*tic, -ics. [f. Gr. koXKos + alcyOrjTi- 
Whewell's proposed name for^EsTFETics. 
Gallant (kadfint). .5V. and n dial. 1716. 
[ad. Du. kalant chap, customer, a. north.F. 
c aland = F. chaland customer (literally).] A 
boy of any age. 

Gallat, Galle, obs. ff. Callet, Caul. 
Caller (kg •I oj:),^^. 1450. [f. Callz'.+-er^.] 
I. One who or that which calls, in various senses 
of the vb. ; esp. a. One who pays a short or 
complimentary visit. (The chief sense.) 1786, 
Caller (kadoi), a. Sc. and n. dial. ME. 


[prob. Sc form of Calver, q v. Cf. siller, 
silver, etc.] 1. Fresh (as opp. to what is be- 
ginning to corrupt) ; said esp. of fish. 2. Of air, 
water, etc.: Fresh and cool; well-aired 1513. 

1. The.. fish- wife shouting ‘C. herrings’ 1862. 

Ca*llet, jA dial. 1500. [’] i. A lewd 
woman, trull. 2. ? = ' scold ' 1528. Also aitnb 
Hence Ca’Uet v. to scold. 'Cadlety a. ill- 
tongued. 

Calli-, Gr. KaWt-, comb. f. koXXos beauty. 
See also Cali-. 

tCa*llid, a. rare. [ad. L. callidus.'] Crafty, 
cunning.^ 

Callidity (kali'diti). Now rare. 1524. [ad. 
L. calhdifatem.^ Craftiness, cunning. 

Cailigrapli (ksedigraf), arch. Also 
cali-. 1853. [a. F. calligraphe, ad. med.L. calh- 
graphus, ad. Gr. Ka\Kiypd(()os, f. fcaKKi- (see 
Calli-) 4* -ypac}>o5.] One who wntes beauti- 
fully ; spec, a professional transcriber of manu- 
scripts ; vars. CallPgrapher, -ist. 

Ca'Uigraph, sb:^ 1878. [f. as prec., after 
autograph, etc. ] A beautiful specimen of writ- 
ing. Hence Ca*lligraph v. to write beautifully 
or ornamentally. Calligra 'phic, -al a. of or 
pertaining to calligraphers or calligraphy. Calli- 
gra'phic^y adv. 

Calligraptiy (k«li*grafi), 1613. [ad. (ult.) 
Gr. Kd\\Lypa<l>ta, f. as prec.] i. Beautiful 
writing; elegant penmanship. 2. Penmanship 
generSly 1645. 

Calling (kgdig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Call v. -f 
-ING^.J 1. The action of the vb. Call. 

The c. of partridges 1693, of Parliament 1848, of 
simples Gale, of names 1687. 

n. Summons, vocation, i. A divine call; the 
inward conviction of such a call 1534. ta. Sta- 
tion in life, [Founded on i Cor. vii. 20.] -1691. 
3. Hence, Ordinary occupation, business 1551. 
concr. A body of persons following a profession 
or trade 1660. Also attrib. 

1. The conscious warrant of some high c. Milt. A 
. . pastor . . diligent in his c. Stubbes. [The sense here 
includes the vocatio or calling of the Bishop, etc., and 
the professional ‘ calling ’.] a. In the same callinge, 
wherin he was called i Cor. vii. 20. [The mod. sense 
adds sense i.] 3. A ferry-man by my c. T. Brown. 

Cadling, ppl. a. 1634. [f, as prec.] That 
calls, b. spec, in names of animals : C. crab, 
a genus of Land-crabs [Gelasimus), having one 
very long claw, which the animal extends, as if 
beckoning ; C. hare, a rodent genus [Lagomys), 
having a peculiar call. 

Caluope (kabi’^pz). U.S. 1863. [Gr. mXXi- j 
b-rr-rj (beautiful- voiced).] An. instrument consist- | 
ing of a series of steam-whistles, played by a 
key-board like that of an organ. 

CalHpasli, Callipee ; see Calipash, -pee. 
Calliper, caliper (ksedipoi). 1588. [App. 
the same as Calibre, but from the beginning 
spelt differently.] i. Orig. used attrib. c. com- 
passes; afterwards usu. in pi. [pair of) callipers'. 
A kind of compasses with bowed legs for measur- 
ing the diameter of convex bodies; often with a 
scale attached ; also a similar instrument with 
straight legs and points turned outwards for 
measuring the bore of tubes, etc. 2. transf 
The clip for holding the load in a crane 1769. 
Hence Cadliper v. to measure with or use cal- 
lipers. 

Callippic (kali-pik), a. 1696. [f. Gr. koX- 
XiTTTror-h-iC.] Of or pertaining to Callippus, a 
Greek astronomer (^350 B.C.). 

C. cycle ox period', a cycle proposed by C. as an 
improvement on the Metonic cycle, consisting of 4 of 
the latter or 76 years, at the end of which, by omit- 
ting one day, he thought that the full and new moon 
would be brought round to the same day and hour, 

Callipygian (kaelipi-dgifin), a. 1800. [f. Gr. 
mXXhvyos adj. f. uaXXi- CALLl--f 71^77; : the 
name of a statue of Venus.] Of, pertaining to, 
or having shapely or finely developed buttocks. 

Callis-sand. Now dial. 1594. [f- Callis, 
i6th c, form of Calais.'] A fine white sand, 
used for blotting ink, scouring, etc. 

Callisthenic (kaelis^emik), a. Also cali-. 
1847. [f. Gr, /caXAi- C alli- +<r0€Vos.l Pertain- 
ing to callisthenics. So Callisthe’xiical a. ad- 
dicted to callisthenics (rare). 

Callisthe'iiics, sb. fit. 1847. [f. prec. ; cf. 
gymnastics.] Gymnastic exercises suitable for 


girls ; training calculated to develop the figure 
and to promote graceful movement. CaUisthe*- 
nium, a place for the practice of c. 

II Camthrix, -trix (k^iijiriks). 1607. [P-] 
A genus of small Brazilian monkeys. 

11 CalHtricIie (kalrtrikz). 1836.' [mod.L., f. 
Gr. AroAAir/itxos-. ] Bot. Water Star-wort. 
Calloo (kahz’). Also calaw, callow. 1792. 
A species of Arctic duck^ Anas [Fuhgula, Ha- 
relda) glaciahs, named from its call. 

Callose (ksebu’s),^. 1864. [BA.h.calloszts; 
see Callous.] Boi. Having callosities. 
Callosity (kaV*siti). 1578. [a. F. callosztl 
: — L. callositaiem; see CALLOUS.] 1. The con- 
dition of being callous; abnormal hardness and 
thickness of the skin, etc. 2. cotzer. A callus ; 
a thickened and hardened part of the skin, 
caused by friction, etc. Also applied to natural 
thickenings, e. g. on the legs of a horse, etc. 1601 . 
Z-fig. = Callousness 2. 1658. 

C^ot(e, -o*tt(e, obs. ff. Calotte. 
Callous (kae-bs), a. 1578. [ad. L. callosus, 
f. callum [callus) hardened skin.] i. (Chiefly 
Pkys. and Zool.) Hardened, indurated; as parts 
of the skin by friction. Also Bot. , of plants. 2, 
\fig. Hardened, unfeeling, insensible 1679, 

1. C. and hollow ulcers Timme. C. hands Congreve. 

2. C. to impressions of religion Butler, to ridicule 
Arnold. Hence Ca*lloiisly adv. 

Ca*llous, V. 1834. [f. prec.] To make 

callous [Hi. and figl) Only in Ca ‘Housed. 
Callousness (kge’bsnes). 1660. [f. as prec.] 

1. = Callosity i, 2. tt.fig. A hardened state 
of mind or conscience; insensibility 1692. 

Callow (kse*bu) . [OE. calu W Ger. kalwo- ; 
?ad. L. calvus.] A. adj. tr. Bald -ME. 2. 
Without feathers ; downy 1603. Z-fig- Raw, 
unfledged 1580. 4. Of land : a. Bare; b. [Ire- 
land) Low-lpng 1677. 

2. Yoongc birds which are not yet fethered Holland. 

3. Young and c, orators H. Walpole. 

B. sb. ti. A bald-pate -ME. t2. A callow 
nestling; also fig. -1670. 3. The stratum of 

vegetable soil lying above the subsoil ; the top 
bed of a quarry [dial.) 1863. 4. [Ireland) A 

low-lying damp meadow 1862. Hence Ca'Uow- 
ness. Ca'Uowy a. 

II Ca-llum. ME. [L.] = Callus -1646. 
Callus (ksel;7s). Also (erron.) callous. 
PI. calluses. 1 563. [a. L. ] i . = Callosity 2. 

2. Path. The bony materi^ thrown out around 

and between the two ends of a fractured bone 
in heahng 1678. 3. Bot. A hard formation m 

or on plants 1870. 4. fig. A callous state of 

feeling, etc. 1692. 

Calm (kam), sb.'^ [ME. calnie, a. F., ad. It 
or Sp. calma ; ? f. late L. cauma, a. Gr. rcavpia 
burning heat (Diez).] Stillness, tranquillity, 
serenity; freedom from agitation or disturbance. 
Also fig. and aiirtb. 

There was a great calme viii. 26. =‘want of 

wind (usu. In pi.) ; Chained in tropic calms J. Wilson. 
fig . The c. of despotism Calhoun. A good man’s c. 
WORDSW. 

Calm, sb.^ Now Sc. 1535. I. A mould in 
which metal objects are cast, 2. The heddles 
of a loom. See Caam. 

Calm (kam), a. ME. [a. F. calme, f. the sb.] 
Free from agitation or disturbance ; still, tran- 
quil, serene; not stormy. Also transf. and fig. 

So shall the sea be calme Jonah i. 12. It fell stark 
C, 1 71 1. C. satisfaction Butler, manners and conversa- 
tion 1641. The calmest life Milt P.Avi,46i. Hence 
CaTuuy adv. Ca'lmy a. poet, arch, (rarely 
Calm (kam), •v. ME. [f. prec., or perh. a. 
F. calmer.] i. inir. Of the sea or wind : To 
become calm. exc. w. /fuww. Aho fig. 2. 
trans. To make calm ; to quiet, appease, pacify 
[lit. and fig) 1559. t3- To becalm “1753* 

I. It..raineth, thundereth, and calmeih 1598. z. 
She calm’d herself Southey, 3. 0 th. 1. i. 30. Hence 
Cadmant Med.'^- calmative sb. Ca’Imative a. 
sedative; sb. a sedative agent; alsoyf^. Cadmer. 

Calmness (ka-mnes). 1516. [f. Calm a.] 
The state or quality of being calm ; stillness, 
tranquillity, quietness. ^ Also transf. and fig. 

The sea was returned to its . . settled c. De Foe. C. 
of speech Hooker. 

Calo-, Gr. mXo-, comb. f. icaXbs beautiful : 
occ. interchanging with Calli-. 

Cadogram. 1868. [f. Gr. mXojs cable.] A 
suggested substitute for Cablegram. 
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Calomel {kce 1676, [In F. calomel^ 

e^ziomJLis, f. Gr. xaXos + pt.iXas (L.ttr^). The 
history of the name is wanting'.] Chiefly Med, 
iSIercurous chloride, or protochloride of mercun* 
(HgaCla) ; much used as a purgative ; also found 
native as hom-quicksilver. 

She dosed them, with c. and jalap Kingslev. 
■fCalor, -Our. 1599. 'L. (ra/jr." Heat, warmth 
‘'1656. 

Calorescence [kselore-sens^. 1865. [f. L. 

calor\ suggested by etc. J Incorrect 

in form, and not expressing the fact.)] Physics, 
Tyndall's name for the change of non-Iurainous 
heat-rays into rays of h'gher refrangib.lity so as 
to become luminous. See also Calcescence. 
Caloric 'kalp’rik). 1792. [a. F. caiorique^ f. 
L. calorem.'] Physics, Lavoisier’s name for a 
supposed elastic fluid, to which the phenomena 
of heat were formerly attributed. (Xow’ aban- 
doned.) 2. = ‘ heat ' ; also Jig, 1794. Comb, c,- 
engine, Ericsson's improved hot-air-engine. 
Hence CaloTically adv, as heat 
Caloricity (kmlori-siti). 1836. [f. Caloric 
+ -ITY'.] Biol. The faculty in living beings of 
developing heat so as to maintain a fairly uniform 
temperature. 

Caloriduct (kalf7*ridz7kt). 1864. \J,lL.,caIo- 
rem, after aqueduct,'] A tube or channel for 
conducting heat. 

Calorie (kae-lori). Also calory. 1870. [a. 
F., arbitrarily f. L. calor.'] Physics, (More fully 
great or major calorie,) The amount of heat 
required to raise the temperature of i kilo- 
gramme (or, in later use, i gramme, lesser 
calorie) of water one degree centigrade. 
Calorifacient (kaV:rifei*Jient\ a. 1854 [as 
if f, L. *calorifacientem,'\ Phys, Heat-produc- 
ii^. var. Calo*rifi:aiLt 
Calorific (kselorrfik), a, 1682. [a. F. calori- 
fique : — L* calorificus,] Physics, r. Producing 
heat. a. loosely. Of or pertaining to heat var. 
i-Calori*fical. Hence Calori*fically adv, by 
means of heat 

Calorification (kalpirifik^i-Jan). 1836. [a. 
F., f, L. type "^calorijicare.] Phys, The pro- 
duction of heat, esp, in living animal bodies. 

Caloiify (kalp-rifoi), v, 1841. [repr. L. 
type ^calorijtcare,'] To make hot. Hence 
C^o‘rifier, an air-heater. 

Calorimeter (kselori-mitsi), 1794. [f. L. 
calorem + -METER.] An instrument for measur- 
ing actual quantities of heat, or the specific heat 
of bodies. Hence Calo-Time*tric, -al a, of or 
pertaining to calorimetry; also, loosely, thermo- 
metric. Calori'metry, the measurement of heat 
Calorimotor (kaV rim^n-tdi). 1832. [f. L. 
calorem ->r motor,] A voltaic arrangement con- 
sisting of one or more pairs of very large plates, 
producing considerable heat effects. 

Calorist (ksedorist). rare, 1864. [f. Calor- 
ic +-ist.1 One who held heat or caloric to be 
a material substance. 

Calotte (kalp*t). ? 1632. [a. F., dim. of cale 
caul.] I. A plain skull-cap; esp, that worn by 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, etc.; fthe coif of 
a serjeant-at-law. 3. A cap-like crest on a bird's 
head 1874. II3. Any thing having the form of 
a smaE cap; the cap of a sword-hilt, of a pistol, 
etc. (Chiefly Fr. uses.) 1886. |l4. Arch, A 

concavity in the shape of a cup, serving to con- 
nect the proportions of a chapel, etc. 1727. 
Calotj^ (kse*Ut3ip), sh, 1841. [f. G-r./taAos 
+ TUTTos.] Photogr, The process of producing 
photographs by the action of light upon silver 
iodide; also called Talbotype, after Fox Talbot 
its inventor. Hence Ca'lotype v, to represent 
by the c. process. Calotjrpic a,, CaTotymist. 

1! Caloyer (kie'byoj). 1615. [a. F., ad. It. 
ealotero, ad. late Gr. xaXoyqpos, f, xaAo5+77po- , 
-77pos in comb, old, aged.] A Greek monk, ey/. 
of the order of St. Basil. 

How name ye yon lone C. Bvron. 

llCalpac,calpack(k^*lp^k). 1813. [TurkI 

qalpaq.] A felt cap, worn by Turkis, Tartars, 
e^.; an oriental cap generally, var. Kadpack. 
Caique, var. of Calk v, 
llCaltlm(k^*l>a). 1599. [L.] Bof, The 
Marsh Marigold; also its genus. 

Caltrop (kaedtrpp), Caltrap. [ME. calke-, 


kalkeirappe\ Q'E.,colietr^ppe,calcatripps', prob. 
f. (ult.) L. type ^calcafrappa, or ^calciirappa, 
app. f. calcem (influenced by calcare) -r trappa 
trap. Gall-trap is due to pop. etym.] fi. A 
trap, gin, or sn?.re for the feet -iS^o. s. Mil. 
An iron ball armed with four sharp prongs, 
placed so that when thrown on the ground it 
has always one projecting upwards : Used to 
impede cavalry, etc. 1519. Also Jig. 3* dderb. 
X’ow’ usu. Caltrops : A name for various plants 
that entangle the feet, or suggest the military 
instalment; as the Star-thistle {Centaurea Cal- 
ciirapa) ; Land Caltrops {Tribulus terrestris) ; 
Water Caltrops {Poiamogcion dcnsus and P. 
crzspus), which entangle swimmers; also for the 
seed of Trapa natans, 

Calumba (kalymha). 1811. \i. Colombo in 
Ceylon, because supposed wrongly to come 
from thence.] Med. The root of Jateorhiza 
palmaia (N.O, Menospermacex), indigenous to 
the forests of Mozambique, used as a mild tonic 
and stomachic. Hence Calu'mbin, Calu*mbic 
acid, bitter substances found in Calumba root. 
Calumet (kas*li2Zmet). 1717. [a. F. calumet 
(N’orman f. chalumet], a parallel form to chain- 
meaui *in OF. chaleinel : — L. calamellus, dim. 
of calamus reed] A tobacco-pipe with a bowl 
of clay, and a long reed stem carved and orna- 
mented with feathers. Used among the Amer. 
Indians as a symbol of peace. 

The French desired to smoak the c. of peace 1754 

Calumniate (kal2?*mni,£tt), v, 1554. [f. L. 
calumniat-y calumniarid] tram, 'To asperse 
with calumny; to charge falsely and maliciously 
with something criminal or disreputable; to 
slander, intr, (absol.) To utter calumnies 1606, 
We must not c. even the Inquisition Whewell. 
Hence Calu-mnia'tion, the action of calumniating ; 
a calumny, Calu'mniator. Calu’mniato ry a. 
calumnious, var. tCadnmnize iirans.). 
Calumnious (kaljp-mnias), a. 1490. [ad. L. 
calumniosus^ f. calumnia\ see CALUMNY.] Of 
the nature of a calumny ora calumniator; slan- 
derous, defamatory. 

A foule mouth’d and c Icnaue Alts Well t, ill. 61. 
A c. fable 1855. Hence Calti*nmious-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Calumny (kae'bmni), 1564. \yA,'L,calum’- 
ma and F. calomnie,] i. False and malicious 
misrepresentation, to the injury of another ; li- ! 
bellous detraction, slander. 2. A slanderous ; 
report 1611. 

I. The Shrug, the Hum, or Ha (these Petty-brands 
That Calumnie doth vse) Shaks. 2 . To invent calum- 
nies .requires neither labour nor courage Johnson. 

II Calva*ria, calva'rium. ME. [L, calvaria, 
f. calvus bare, calva the scalp.] Anat, The 
part of the skull above the orbits, temples, ears, 
and occipital protuberance, Calva'rial a. 
Calvary (kaedvari). ME. [a. L. calvaHa, 
used as tr. Aram, gogolpd ‘the skull’, in Gr. 
transliteration yoXyoBd, name of the mount of 
the Crucifixion.] i. Proper name of the place 
where Christ was crucified. (In OE. Headpan- 
siowP) Also used genericaUy. 2. [F. calvaire] 
in R,C,Ch, a, A life-size representation of the 
Crucifixion, on a raised ground in the open air; 
b. A series of representations, in a church or 
chapel, of the scenes of the Passion 1727. 

C. cross, cross C, in Her,^ a cross mounted on a 
pyramid of three steps. 

Calve (kav), vJ [OE. cealjian, f. ceal/CALF 
53.1 ] Xq gjyg Calf 

sbJ I, 3. 2, trans. To bring forth ME. 3, Of 
a glacier, etc, : To throw off a mass of ice 1837. 

3. The cow. .caluede not a deed calfWYCUF Job 
xxi. 10. 3. The icebergs ‘calved * as they went along 
1882. Hence Cadven [after shaken, etc.] ppl, a, 
that has calved. Ca'lver, a cow that calves. 

Calved (kavd), ppl. a. 1593. [f. «/»«(, 
(see Calf 2) + -ed.] Having c^ves. 
fCalver, a, ME. (jPerh. earlier f. Sc. Caller 
( cf. silver, siller),] An epithet of salmon or 
other fish. ? ‘ Fresh * (E. Mfiller) ; or * dressed 
while alive *, -1865. 

Cadver, v. 1651. ? Obs, [app. f, prec.] i. 
To treat or cook as a calver fish; to Crimp; 
or, according to others, to cut into slices while 
fresh, or alive, and pickle. 2. intr. Of fish : 
To behave when cooked as a calver fish. 
Calvinian (kHvi-nian). 1566, [£ pr. n. 
Calvin, L. Ca/viuus,] adj. Of, belonging to, or 
following the doctrine of, Calvin, fsd. « Cal- 
vinist -1691. 


Calvinism (kffi-Iviniz'm). 1570. [f. as prec.] 
The doctrines of John Calvin (15(^-1564), esp. 
his theological doctrines on grace, in w'hich Cal- 
vinism is opp. to Armini AN ISM. b. Adherence 
to these doctrines. 

The ‘five points of Calvinism’ are; (i) Particular 
election. (2) Particular redemption. _ (3) Moral in- 
ability in a fallen state. (4) Irresistible grace. (5) 
Final perseverance. 

Calvinist (k^dvinist). 1579. [£ as prec.] 
An adherent of Calvinism. 

Caivini-stic, a. 1820. [f. prec.] Of or be- 
longing to Calvinism, following the doctrines of 
Calvin. Hence Calvini'stic-al a. , -ly adv. 
Cadvinize, v, 1659. [See -ize.] intr. To 
follow Calvin, to teach Calvinism, trans. To 
imbue with Calvinism. 

Calvisbi (ka*vij), a. 1570. [f. CALpl-f-isH.] 
Resembling a calf; doltish, stupid, 

Calvity (k^dviti), rare, 1623. [ad. L, cal- 
vitics. ] Baldness. 

Calx (kaslks). PI. calces, tcalxes. 1460. 
[L. calx lime,] i. The powder or friable sub- 
stance produced by calcining a mineral or metal ; 
formerly taken as the essential substance of the 
crude mineral. fa. Occ. = quick-lime -1834. 
3. Eton slang. The goal-line (at foot-ball] 1864. 
Calybite. [f. Gr. /caAvjS^.] One of the early 
saints who passed their lives in huts. 

11 Calycantlitis (kseliks-nji^s). 1864. [mod. 
L., f. Gr, kolKvk- Calyx -1- avBos.] Bot. A 
North American genus of shmbs ; esp. Caly- 
canthus Jloridus or Carolina Allspice. 
Calycifloral (kse lisiifloa'ral, kali si-), a. 
1872. [f. L. calycem {calyx) -t- Jlorem + -AL.] Bot, 
Having the stamens and petals inserted in the 
calyx. So Calyciflo*rate, CalycifloTous adjs,, 
in same sense. 

Calydfonn (ksedisifpjm, kali*si-), a;. 1831. 
[f. as prec. + -FORM.] Bot, Having the form of 
a calyx. Also erron. sp. of Caliciform cup- 
shaped. 

Calycine (kse'lissin, -in), a, 1816. [f. as 

prec. +-INE.] Of or belonging to the calyx ; re- 
sembling a calyx. Hence Calycinal, Calyci- 
nar, in same sense. 

C^ycle (ksedikT). 1731. [ad. L. calycalus 
(also used), dim. of calyx.] Bot, i. A row of 
bracts round the base of the calyx, resembling 
a smaller outer caly.x. 2. Erron. f. Calicle 
1794. Hence Caly’cular a, relating to or com- 
posing a c. Calyculate a. having a c. fCa- 
lycxflated, (having fruit) enclosed in a c. var. 
Cadycnle. 

tCslyon. ME. only. [?] Flint or pebble stone, 
11 Calyptra (kali'ptra). 1753. [mod.L. a. Gr. 
KaKvirrpa covering, veil. ] Bot, A hood or cover; 
spec, the hood of the sporecase in mosses. Hence 
Calyptrate a. having a c. ; hooded, operculate. 
Calyptriform a. calyptra-shaped. Calyptro- 
gen, the outer zone of the meristem of the 
youngest part of plants. 

Cal3ix (ksediks, k^idiks). PI. calyces (kge*- 
lis?z), rarely calyxes. 1693. [L., a. Gr. 

(from root of mAd-nruv). Often confused wth 
Calix, q. V.] I. Bot, The whorl of leaves (se- 
pals), usually green, forming the outer covering 
of a flower while in the bud. Also tranji a, 
Phys. and_.5zV/. Variant sp. of Calix 1831. 

I. The c. is nothing but the swaddling clothes of the 
flower Rusicm. 

tCalzcx)*iis, sb. pi, 1615. [From Fr., Sp., 
Pg., or It.: — ^late L. calciones, augment, f. *L. 
calcea, f. calceus shoe.] Drawers, hose, trousers 

Cam(k0em),5i5.i Also camb, camm. 1777. 
Iferob. a. Du. kam, the same word as Eng. 
Comb; whence Fr. came * cog, tooth ’, etc.] A 
projecting part of a wheel or other revolving 
piece of machinery, adapted to impart an alter- 
nating or variable motion to another piece, by 
sliding or rolling contact. Much used where a 
uniform revolving motion is employed to actuate 
any kind of non-uniform, alternating, elliptical, 
or rectilineal movement. 

Cam, sh.^ n, dial, 1788. [== Sc. kame,kaim^ 
a. ON. kamb-r CoMB, crest, etc. The same 
word originally as prec. and Comb.] A ridge; 
a mound of earth ; the bank on which a hedge 
is planted or the like. 


aCimrn). a (pass), au (la«d). r (c«t). « (Fr. chaQ. = (ev«). »i (/, <ya). . (Fr. eau da vie), i (s»t). r' (Psycha). 9 (what). ,, (gat). 
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Cam, a, and adv. Now dial. Also fkamme. 
1579. [prob. a. Welsh cam, repr. an. OCelt. 
^cambo-s crooked.] adj Crooked, twisted. 
Hence mod. dial. Perver;5e. 1600. ad-j. Awry, 
askew (also Cf. Kim kam. 1579. 

II Camaieu (kama}^)). 1596. [F. ; sccCameo.] 
I. = Cameo, a. A method of painting in mono- 
chrome 1727. 

Camail. Now Hisl. 1670. [a. F. ; f. caj!> 
head -r mail Mail (Diez).] i. A piece of chain- 
mail attached to the head-piece, and protecting 
the neck and shoulders 1826. 2. A hood worn 

by the R. C. clergy; also, a blue or purple orna- 
ment worn by a bishop over his rochet 1670. 
Hence Camailed a. having a c. 

Camaddolite. AIsoCanialduKte,-dulian, 
-dnle, -dolensian. 1727. A member of the re- 
ligious order founded by S, Romuald at Camal- 
doli in the nth c. 

Camara 1 (kse-maraV 1880. [a. Gi./eafxapa 
(see Camera).] Bot. a. One of the cells of a 
fruit, b. A carpel. 

jj Camara 2 (ks^mara). 1866. [Native name 
in Guiana. ] The hard durable timber of Z>z- 
•pteryx adorata (N.O. Leguminosx). 

|j Camaraderie (^kamara*d?rf). 1840. [Fr., f. 
camarade COMRADE.] Comradeship; loyalty 
to, or partiality for, one’s comrades ; esprit de 
co^s. 

II Camarilla (k^mari-la, Sp. -z-lya). 1839. 
[Sp., dim. of camai'a Chamber.] i. A small 
chamber i860. 3. A private cabinet of coun- 

sellors ; a cabal, clique. 

f {fCa'mariae. 1576. [£. CamarhiaiTLaimpivcC) 
in Sicily.] A fetid swamp. Also Jig. -1681. 
j| Camas, camash, cammas, var. ff. Qua- 
MASH {Camassia esculentd), a liliaceous plant 
whose bulbs are eaten by the N. Amer. Indians. 

Camber (ksembai), sb. Also Gamber. 
1618. [a. F. cambre,i. cambrer; see next.] i. 
The condition of being slightly arched or con- 
vex above, concr. A flattened arch. 2. A 
camber-beam 1677. 3. ‘ The part of a dock- 

yard where cambering is performed and timber 
kept ’ (Smyth) 1885. 

Comb. ; c.-beam, a beam cut arching in themidcllej 
-slip, a piece of board made convex on one or both 
e^es, used as a rule. 

Camber (kse^mbai), v. 1627. [app. a. F. 
cambrer, repr. of L. camerare, f. camera vault.] 

1. intr. To be or become slightly arched or 
curved so that the centre is higher than the ends. 

2. tra 7 is. To bend (a beam, etc.) upwards in the 
middle; to arch slightly 1852, 

Camberwell Beau-ty. 1847. [fiom Cam- 
bej'weZl, London.] A species of butterfly, Va- 
nessa Antiopa. 

Cambial (ka£*mbial), a. 1864. [ad. late L. 
camhialis, f. cambium', see CAMBIUM.] i. Re- 
lating to exchange in commerce. 2. Bot. Per- 
taining to cambium 1881. 

Cambiform (kse*mbifpim), a. 1882. [f. 
Cambium + -FORM,] Bot. Of the form of, or 
like cambium. 

il Cambio. 1645. [It. :—L. cambium.] I. A 
bill of exchange. 2. A place of exchange. 

Cambism, rare. 1837. [See next.] The 
theory and practice of exchanges. 

Cambist (kze’mbist). 1809. [a..'P.cambiste; 
see Cambium.] i. One skilled in the science 
of exchanges; one who deals in bills of exchange. 
2. iransf As title of a manual of foreign ex- 
changes i8ir. Hence Ca’mbistry. (Diets.) 

Cambium (kae’mbmm). 1643. [a. late L. 
cambium.] ti. Exchange, barter, b. A place 
of exchange. (Diets.) ta. One of the four hu- 
mours formerly supposed to nourish the body 
~i8oo. 3. Bot. A viscid substance lying imme- 
diately under the bark of exogens, in which the 
annual growth of the wood and bark takes place 
1671. Also aitrii. 

Camblet, var. of Camlet. 

Gamboge, obs. f. Gamboge. 

Camboose, var. of Caboose. 

Cambrel (kse’mbrH). Cf. Chambrel, 
Gambrel. 1450. [? conn. w. Camber, F. cam- 
brer', cf. Camber sb. 2.] i. A bent piece of 
wood or iron used by butchers to hang carcasses 
on. 2. The bend of the upper part of a horse’s 
hind leg ; the hock. Now dial. 1610. Also attrib. 


IjCambresine (ks&mbrezrn). Also cambra- 
sine. 1750. [F.] " A species of fine linen made 
at Cambray ' (Littre) ; also an eastern fabric. 
Cambrian ^^kasunbrian), a. (sb.) 1656. [f. 
Cambria, var. of Cumbria till differentiated ; 
latinized deriv. of Cym 7 y Welshmen.] 1. Per- 
taining to Wales, Welsh; sb. a Welshman, 2. 
Geol. A s) stem of Palaeozoic rocks lying below 
the Silurian, in Wales and Cumberland 1836. 

Cambric (^k^imibrik). 1530. [f. Kanmyk, 
Flemish name of Cambray ; — L. Camaraciim.] 
A kind of fine white linen, ong. made at Cam- 
bray in Flanders. (Also an imitation made of 
hard-spun cotton yarn.) b. As the material of 
handkerchiefs 1886. Also atti'ib. 

I would your Cambrick were sensible as your finger 
CifT. I. iiL 95. 

Cambric, var. of Cammock. 

Came (k/im). 1688. [app, i.q. Calm 2^ q.v.] 
A small grooved bar of lead used for framing 
the glass in latticed windows: chiefly its pi. 
Came (k^m), pa. t. of Come v . ; Sc. f. Comb. 
Camel (km*mel). [Late OE., ai L. camelus, 
a. Gr. mnTjXos, adopted from Semitic,] i. A 
large hornless ruminant quadruped, having a 
humped back, long neck, and cushioned feet ; 
not found wild, but domesticated in Western 
Asia and Northern Africa, where it is the chief 
beast of burden. There are two species, the 
Arabian or one-humped (including drome- 
dary), and the Bactrian or two-humped. Also 
Jig. 2. techn. A machine for adding buoyancy 
to vessels, and thus enabling them to cross bars, 
shoals, etc ; also for raising sunken ships, re- 
moving rocks, etc. It consists generally of two 
or more water-tight chests provided with plugs 
and pumps. 1716. 

Well, therefore, has the C. ..been termed ‘the Ship 
of the Desert * 1847. Jig. A Drayman, a Porter, a very 
Camell Tr. ^ Cr. i, ii. 271. 

Comb.: c.-bird, the Ostrich; -engine = sense 2; 
*1^1 1, the dried gut of a c. used to furnish strings for mu- 
sical instruments ; -insect, a name for members of the 
genus Mantis, from their elongated thorax ; -kneed 
a., callous-kneed, like a camel ; -locust = eameldn~ 
sect', camel(*s)-tlioni, a leguminous plant {Alhagi 
canzeloru 7 ny, -tree, A caciagirajffk. Hence Ca*mel- 
cade, a train of people on camels. Ca'meldom, 
the region of camels. (poTtce-wds.) CameleeT, a 
c.-driver; a cuirassier mounted on a c. Ca*meHne 
a. belonging to a c., or to camels. Ca*inelish a, 
obstinate as a c.; Ca*meHshness. Ca’melry, 
troops mounted on camels ; a place where camels are 
laden and unladen, 

Cameleon, obs. £ Chameleon. 
Camel-bair ; see Camel’s-hair. 
Canieline (kse'mSlin, kse*mlin), sb.'f ME. 
[a. OF. camelin, ad. med.L. camelinum adj. 
neut.] ofig. A kind of stuff supposed to be 
made of camel's hair; c£ Camlet. Also, a gar- 
ment of this 1599. 

Cameline (kse*mel9in),jA2 ME. [a. F,] A 
genus of cruciferous plants ; esp. Camelina 
sativa. Also attrdb. 1578. 
f Camelion. ME. [In 14th c. taken as caniel 
+ lion. ] A camelopard -1535. 

Camellia (kamedia, kamrlia). 1753. [After 
Kamel (latinized Camellus), a Jesuit who 
botanized Luzon.] A genus ox evergreen 
shrubs belonging to the tea family {Te 7 'nstro- 
miacex), chiefly natives of China and Japan. 
Also attrib. 

Camelopard (k3e-mel<)|paad,kame’Mpaid). 
ME. [ad. L. camelopardus, -pardalis, a. Gr., f. 
fcd/XTjXos + trdpdaXis. Confused with leopard in 
med.L., Fr.,and Eng., '^hewoeca-mel-leo'pard?^ 
I. The Giraffe; an African ruminant quadru- 
ped with long legs, very long neck, and skin 
spotted like that of the panther. 2. Astr. A 
constellation situated between Ursa Major and 
Cassiopeia 1836. 

Camelopa*rdel. 1830. [f. prec.] Her. An 
animal, figured as a camelopard with the horns 
of an ibex. 

Camelot, obs. f. Camlet. 

CameFs-^hair. Also camel-hair. ME. i. 
The hair of the camel, (But cf. next.). 2. The 
long hairs from the tail of a squirrel, used to 
make artist’s pencils. Also attmb. 1771. 

Camel-yam. 1670. [In Da. kameelgarn : 
app. from a mistaken notion ; cf. Camlet and 


Mohair.] Yarn made from the wool of the 
Angora-goat, mohair) am. 

Camenes. Logic. A mnemonic word, repr. 
the second mood of the fourth s)llogistic figure, 
in wdiich the majorpremiss isaum\ersal affirma- 
tive, the minor premiss and the conclusion uni- 
versal negatives. 

Cameo (k3e*mz». 1561. [z..\t.cajnio^cam- 
mio, med.L. cammxus : of unkn. deriv. 1 A 
precious stone, as the onyx, agate, sardonyx, 
etc. , having tw'O layers of different colours, m 
the upper of wffiich a figure is carved m relief, 
while the lower serves as ground. Also, shells 
similarly carved. Also attrib. 

Camera (kse'mera). 1708. [a. L. camera 
{camara) vault, arched chamber, ~ Gr. Kajxapa. 
in late L. in sense ‘ chamber ’ ; see Chamber.] 
111. In L. sense ; An arched or vaulted roof or 
chamber. Prob. not m Eng. use. b. A judge’s 
chamber; hence m camera, opp. to ‘in open 
court’. 11 2. [It. or Sp.] A chamber ; a council 
or legislative chamber; a department of the 
papal curia 1712. 3. Optics. Short for cam&i'a 

obscura ‘s.j2rj. b. esp. That form used in photo- 
graphy 1840. 

Ca*mera obscuTa [L.; lit ‘dark chamber’.] 
Optics.^ A darkened chamber or box, into which light 
is admitted through a doable convex lens, forming an 
image of external objects on paper, glass, etc., placed 
at the focus^of the lens. Also lit. Dark room. Ca*- 
mera lu'cida [L.; lit ‘light chamber ’.] optics. An 
instmment by which the rays of light from an object 
are reflected by a prism, and produce an image on 
paper placed beneath the instrument, which can be 
traced with a pencil. 

Ca*meral, a. 1762. [a. Ger. kameral, ad. 
med.L. cameralis, f. camera.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the camera or chamber ; relating to the 
management of the state property (in Germany), 
Hence Ca merali*stic a. , Ca mer^-stics sb.pL 
fCa'merate, z>, 1623. \f.'L.ca 7 nerat-. camer- 
are.] zfrtzTZA To vault, to arch. Hence Ca'mer- 
ated ppl. a., {Arch.) arched, vaulted; (Zool.) 
divided into chambers, as some shells; var. 
Ca-merate a. Camera 'tion, {Arch.) vaulting, 
arching; {Zool.) division into chambers. 
Camerine ; see C amarine. 

Cameronian (ksemer^u'nian). 1690. [f. the 
name Cameron.] adj. Pertaining to Richard 
Cameron, his tenets, or his followers. 

Cameronian Regmient: the old 26th Regiment of 
Foot (now the ist Battalion of the Scottish Rifles), 
formed originally of Presbyterians who rallied to the 
cause of William III. 

sb. A follower of Richard Cameron, a Scottish 
Covenanter and field preacher, who rejected the 
indulgence granted to nonconforming ministers 
and formally renounced allegiance to Charles II. 
His followers became the ‘ Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland ’. 
fCamery. 1573. A disease of horses ; the 
frounce -1727. 

Camestres. Logic. A mnemonic word, repr. 
the second mood of the second syllogistic figure, 
in which the major premiss is auniversal affirma- 
tive, the minor premiss and the conclusion uni- 
versal negatives. 

tCa*inis, camus. [In Spenser, prob. ad. Sp. 
or Pg. camisa : — ^late L, camisia, camisa (see 
Chemise ). ] A light loose dress of silk or linen. 

Camisa'do. Obs. ot arch. 1548. [ad. Sp. 
camigada, camisada, f. camisa shirt.] Mil. 1. 
A night attack; orig. one in which the attackers 
wore shirts over their armour as a means of mu- 
tual recognition. Also fig. 2, {erron.) The shirt 
thus worn 1618. var. Camisa’de. 

By night I wil the cammassado give Gascoigne. 
tCamisard, camisar. 1703. [a. F., £ Pg. 
camisa shirt.] ‘ Name given to the Calvinist 
insurgents of the Cevennes, during the perse- 
cution which followed the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes ' (Littr6). Also attrib. -1883. 
llCamise, camiss (kamfs). In Byron ca- 
xnese. 1812. [Arab, qamig, under-tunic; perh. 
ad. L. camisia, camisa ; see CHEMISE.] The 
shirt worn by Arabs and other Mohammedans. 

Camisole (kas'misM). 1816. [a. F.,ad.Sp. 
camisola, dim. of camisa ; see CHEMISE.] 1. 
Formerly applied to jackets of various kinds. 2 . 
A woman’s underbodice 1895. Hence in attrib. 
form cami- in comb., as cami-knichers (1915). 


a (Ger. Koln). i (Fr. p«K). fl (Ger. M*Uer). u (Fr. d»ne). S (c«rl). e (e«) (thae). e (^i) (r«n). e (Fr. farre). 5 (f/r, fern, ^arth). 
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Ca*mister. Thieves' cant. 1851. [f. Camis 
surplice.] A clergyman. 

Camlet (kas'mlet), sb. ME. [Fr. camelot ; 
associated with camels butprob. a. Arab, kham- 
lat^ f. khaml pile or nap.] A name ong. for a 
costly eastern fabric, subseq. for subsntutes, 
made of various combinations of wool, silk, 
hair, and latterly cotton or linen. Also, a gar- 
ment of camlet. Also jig. and aiirzb. 

Stuffs made from the hair of [the Angora goat] . 
known among us by the name of camlet G«^dsm. 
Hence Ca*mlet z\ to mark as (watered) c. Cam- 
letee*n, -ine, an imitation c. Ca*mletiag, stuff of c. 

Cammas, var. of Quamash ; see Camas. 
Cammed (ksemd),^. Now^f/<£2/. ME. [app. 
f. Cam a.\ cf. wicked.'\ ti. = Camois -1440. 
a. Crooked, perverse 1746. 

Cammock 1 (kse-mak). [OE. cammoc, of 
unkn. origin.] i. The plant Ononis spinoia 
(N O. Leguminosx), also called Rest-harrow. 
a. Used dial, of other yellow flowers, as St. 
John’s Wort, Ragweed, etc. 1878. 

Cammock camlxjck (kse*mok). Now Sc. 
[^lE. kambok, ad. late 1.,. cambnca, f. camba- 
Cam.] I. A crooked staff; esp. a hockey-stick, 
or the like; hence, the game in which it is used, 
a. A crooked piece of wood 1450. 
tCa*mois, camtis, a. {sb.) ME. [a. F. camus, 
-use. See Diez and Littr^.J i. Of the nose : 
Low and concave. Of persons : Pug-nosed. 
-1877. Also Jig. a. quasi-iA A person or ani- 
mal with a camois nose -1751. Hence fCa*- 
moised a. having a c. nose. tCa*moisly, 
ca-mously adv^ concavely. 

Camomile, cham- (kte'md^moil). ME. [a. 
F. camomille, ad. L. chamomilla, altered f. 
ihamsemelon^ a. Gr., f. j^a/rat + fiTjkop; so called 
from the apple-like scent of its blossoms. The 
sp. cAa- is chiefly in pharmacy, after L.] i. A 
Composite plant, Antkemis nobilis, a creeping 
herb, with downy leaves, and flowers white in 
the ray and yellow in the disk. The flow'ers are 
used in Medicine for their bitter and tonic 
properties, b, A name for the genus Anihemis, 
and pop. applied to allied plants, esp. .Matricaria 
Chamomilla (Wild C.) ; Blue or Purple C.t the 
Sea Starwort, etc. 

(j Camorra (kamp*ra). 1865. [It] I. A kind 
of smock-frock or blouse 1869. a. A secret so- 
ciety of lawless malcontents in the Neapohtan 
district Hence Camotrism, lawlessness, an- 
archy. Ca'morrist, a member of a c. 

II Camouflage 1917. [Fr., 

f. camoujtetf etym. dub.] The disguising of any 
object used in war* by means of paint, smoke- 
screens, etc,, in such a way as to conceal it from 
the enemy ; the disguise used in this way. Also 
Jig. Hence Ca*mouflage v. 

Camp, sb."^ Now dial, [OE. camp, cgmp, 
prob. ad, (ult.) L. campus.l fi. Martial con- 
test, battle, war -ME. 2. Camp-ball ; An an- 
cient form of football played by large sides 1600. 
Camp (kssmp), sb,^ 1528. [a. F. camp 

(i6th c.) : — ^L. campus. ME. had only Champ.] 
I. The place where a body of troops is lodged 
in tents or other temporary shelter, with or with- 
out intrenchments. (In mod. use, the collection 
of tents, equipments, etc. is the chief notion.) 
Also, a permanent station for the training of 
troops in campaigning duties generally. 2. A 
body of troops on a campaign. (Earlier ike 
host.) 1584. Also Jig. 3. The scene of military 

service; the military life 1725. 4, transf. The 

temporary quarters of nomads, sportsmen, lum- 
bermen, field-preachers, etc. ; an encampment 
1560. 5. A camping out 1865. 6. The whole 

body of persons encamped together 1750. 

I. The Youth of Rome, , pitch their sudden C. before 
the Foe Tryden. a* To follow thee, 1706, Flying c.^ 
c. volant X a body of horse and foot that keeps the 
field. 3. Love rules the court, the c., the grove Scott. 

Comh.x c.«bed, -bedstead, one for use in field- 
service; hence, spec, a compact folding bedstead; 
-chair, a form of folding chair; -fever, any epidemic 
fever occurring in camps, chiefly typhus ; -fire, a fire 
Ht in an encampment; hence a military social gather- 
ing ; -follower, one, not a soldier, who hangs on to 
an army; -fumiture; -seat, -stool, a light port- 
able folding stool. Hence Ca'mpish a. savouring 
of the c. Ca*mpless a. Ca*mpward(s adv. 
Camp, sb.^ dial. 1713. [?j A conical heap 
of potatoes or turnips, in the open air, covered 


With straw and earth, for winter storage; a bury, 
pie, or pit. 

Camp, Now* dial. [OE. campian, epm- 
pian, f. camp fight.] i. To contend; esp. at 
camp-ball. 2. To scold 1606. 

Camp [k^mp), 1543. [a. F. camper \ 

see Camp i. inir. To h\e in a camp or 

a tent ; to encamp ; Jamil, to lodge. Often with 
out. 2. trans. To place in camp ; to lodge 1549. 

I. There Israel camped before the mount Bx. xix. 2. 
The messenger . . ca-mping at night in the snow 
Thack£r.\y. z. Ant. ^ Cl. iv. viii. 33. 

|j Caiiipagna,campagnia( kompa-nya) 1641. 
[It, L. campama^ 1 1- = ChampaiGxNT {rare) 
-1717. ta. A (military) C ampaign {rare) -1663. 
3. Now only as proper name * the Campagna ’ 
in Italy; see Campania. 

IlCampagnol (ka-mpany^l). 1835. [Fr. ; f. 
campagne. ] The Short-tailed Field-mouse. 

Campaign (kamp^im). 1628. [a. F. cam- 
pagne, ad. It. campagna\ see Campania.] I. 
fi. — CHx\mpaign I, 3. -1765* a* orig. 
The time for which an army kept the field, with- 
out entering into quarters ; now, A continuous 
series of military operations, constituting the 
whole, or a distinct part, of a war 1656. 3 * 

Ironworks. The period during which a furnace 
is in continuous operation 1871. 4*/<^* 

course of action analogous to a military cam- 
paign 1770. 

4. A reading c. Dickeks, an electoral c. {mod.). 

H. attrid. a. Belonging to the open country 
1628. b. Of, belonging to, or used on, a mili- 
tary campaign 1677. 

b. A c-coat 1677. Hence Campai'gn v. to serve 
In, or go on, a c. 

Campaigner (k^mpi^mai). 1771. [f. Cam- 
paign V. ] One who serves in a campaign ; esp. 
one who has served in many campaigns ; alsoyf^. 
tCa*mi)al, a. 1598. [a. Sp.] Pertaining to 
the field -1611. 

11 Campana (k^mpama). 1613. [late L.] i. 
A church bell 1706, 2. ? The pasque flower. 

Drayton. 3. Arch. The body of the Corin- 
thian capital ; also — Gutta 1823. Hence 
Ca*mpanal a. {Bot.) including the Campanu- 
lacex and their allies. 

Campane (kamp^im). 1662. [a. F. :~L. 
campanal\ Her. A bell. Hence Campamed 
ppl. a. furnished with bells. 

II Campanero (kasmpane»*r^). 1825. [a. Sp. ; 

* bell-man ’.] The Bell-bird of S. America. 
tCampa^nia, 1601. [?ad. It. campagna, 
spelt phonetically.] i. =: CHAMPAIGN --1698. 
2. = Campaign sb. 2. -1698. 

Campaniform (k^mpaemif^im), a. 1757. 
[f. late L. campana', see -FORM.] Bot. Bell- 
shaped. 

11 Campanile. 1640. [It., f. as prec. PL in 
It.-jt, in Eng. usu. -es. Usu. pronounced as It. 
(kampanf-fr), but also as Fr. (kampfinfl), and 
as Eng. (kaa*mpfinil, - 9 il).] A bell-tower; esp. 
a lofty detached bell-tower; a steeple. 

The great C. at Christ-church Oxford H. Walpole. 
Hence Campani'liform a. shaped like a c. 
Campanist (kse'mpanist). 1872. [ad.med. | 
L. campanista. j One versed in bells. 
Campanolo^(ksempanp*16d3i). 1847. [ad. 
mod.L. campanologiaj] The subject of bells; 
the science and art of bell-founding, bell-ring- 
ing, etc. Hence Campanologer, -logist. 
Campanula (kampEemi^^la). 1664. [mod. 
L., dim. oi campana.} Bot. A bell-flower; a 
genus of plants, giving its name to the N.O. 
Campanulacex, Hence Campanula xeous a. 
belonging to the N.O. Campanulaceoe. Cam- 
pa’nnlar a. bell-shaped. UCampa-nulaTia, 
{Zool.) a genus of hydroid Zoophytes having the 
polype-cells beU-shaped and supported on long 
footstalks. 

I Campanulate (ksempse-ni^l/t), a. 1668. 

[ad, mod.L. campanulatus, f. campanula.} 
Bot. and Zool. Bell-shaped, var. Campa'nu- 
lated, Campamnlous. 

Campeactiy wood. 1652, [From Cam’- \ 
peachy on the coast of Yucatan.] «= Logwood. 

11 Campement (kanp^man). 1821. [Fr.] A 
detachment whose duty is to mark out the 
ground for a camp in advance of the army. 
Camper (kss-mpaj). 1631. [f. Camp 


^.24--er.] ti. A military man; a camp-follow- 
er -1691.^ 2. One who goes into camp; one 

who lodges in a tent 1856. Also camper out. 

Campestral (kmmpe-stral), a. rate. 1750. 
[f. L. campe^ter, campestris -Ah.} ^ Pertamipg 
to fields or open country ; growing in the fields, 
var. tCarnpe'strial. 

fCamp-nght. 1605. [tr. med.L. pugna 
campi.} In law vvnters (from 17th c.) the trial 
of a cause by duel. 

Camph-, abbrev. of CAMPHOR, taken as a 
stem on which to form names of related sub- 
stances, as Ca'mphene, generic name for the 
hydrocarbons isomeric or polymeric with oil ot 
turpentine (CiyHie); =Terebene. Ca-mpl^e 
(-sin), an illuminating oil procured by distilla- 
tion from oil of turpentine. Ca'mphogen — 
Cymene, CioHh ; also, loosely, campheiie or 
camphine. Ca*mphol=BORNEOL. Campho’- 
Hc acid, CioHigOg. Ca-mphyl, the radical of 
Camphol, Cii,Hi7 ; whence CamphyHc a. 

Camptior (kse'mfsj, -01). ME. [a. 'F.camfre, 
camphre—mt&.h.. campkora., a. Arab, kafur, in 
Skr. karpuram. Till ciBoo usu. campkire.} 
I. A whitish translucent crystalline volatile sub- 
stance (CioHieO), belonging to the vegetable 
oils, distilled from Camphora ojtcinarum {Lau- 
} us Camphora), and purified by sublimation. 1 1 
has a bitter aromatic taste and a characteristic 
smell, ta. A tree orplant which yields camphor ; 
esp. Camphora and Dryobalanops 

Camphora -i68c^ Also atinb. ^ 

2. Here also grew Cajnphire, with Spiknard, and 
Saffron Bunyan. Hence Ca’inpllor v. to campho- 
rate {rare). Camphoraxeous, Ca*mphorous, 
Ca*mphory adjs. of the nature of c. Camphoric 
a. (Chem.) of or pertaining to c. ; containing c. in 
chemical combination. 

Camphorate (kas'mfor/t), 1794. [See 
next ] Chem. A salt of camphoric acid. 
Campliorate(kae*mf6r^it),z'. 1641. [f. med. 
L. camphorai-us. ] To Impregnate or treat with 
camphor. 

tCa*mping,z/^/. ME. [f. Campz^.I] i. 
Fighting in Camp-fight 1481. 2. Fighting 

“iSSy* 3. Football playing. Alsoaitrib. 
Ca^mping, 1572. [f. Campz /.2 + 

-ING^.] The action of Camp v.^ Also aiinb. 
tCa^mpion L [ME. campiun, a. ONF. 
late L. campio, a combatant in the campus. A 
doublet of Champion. Cf. Kemp sb.] i. One 
who fights in single combat -1536. 2. A cham- 
pion -1651. 

Campion 2 (kse’mpisn). 1576. [? same as 

prec.; or ? f. L. ca?npus, or Fr. compagnon,} 
Herb. The name of certain plants, species of the 
genus Lychnis, including Rose Campion, L. 
{now Agrostemma) CO? onarza , etc. Extended, 
with a qualification, to allied species, as Blad- 
der C., Silene mjtaia, etc. 

Cample (kse*mpl), v. Now dial, 1621, 
[app. f. Camp v.'^} tntr. To answer in anger ,* 
to wrangle. 

Ca‘mp-mee:ting, 1809. U.S, A religious 
(usu. Methodist) meeting held in the open air, 
and often lasting for some days, during which 
those who attend encamp on the spot. 

CampC)O(k0empM*)* Anglo- Ind, 1803. [ad. 
Pg. campoj} A camp ; also, fa brigade under 
European commanders in the Mahratta service. 
Camp-shedding, -sheeting. 1819.= next. 
Ca*mp-shot, 1691. [?] A facing of piles 
and boarding along the bank of a river, or at 
the side of an embankment. 

II Campus (kse*mpi?s). U.S. 1774. [L- cam- 
pus field, plain, level space.] The grounds of 
a college or university. 

Campylospermous (kEermpiLispoumos),^?. 

1880. [f. Gr. mfjcrrvKos bent + o'7r€/>/Ma'f -OUS.] 

I Bot, Said of carpels, e.g. those of some Umbel- 
liferas, in which the contained seed produces a 
longitudinal furrow on the ventral face. 
Campylotropous(ksempilp‘tr^p9s) , a. 1835. 
[f, asprec. +Gr. -rpoiros, f. Tp 67 r€ti/-|--OUS.] Bot. 
Said of the ovule of phanerogamous plants when 
its nucleus is curved upon itself, var. Campy- 
lo’tropal. 

Camstone (kas'mst^J’un). Sc. 1791. a. A 
compact, prob. whitish, limestone, b. A blu- 
ish-white clay used to whiten hearths, etc. 


ae (mjn). a (p<*ss). au (L«d). v (cut). § (Ft. chef), 9 (evex), 9i {/, eye), (Fr. eaud^ vie), i (sit), j (Psyche). ^ (what), g {got). 
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Camtis, var. of Camis and Camois. 

Cam-wood (kse-mwnd). 1698. [?ad. Afr. 

= Barvvood. 

Can (keen), sd, [Com. Tent. : OE. camz<s 
: — WGer. kanna ; — OTeut. type ^kannon-.'\ i. 
A vessel for holding liquids; now of tin or other 
metal, usually cyLndrical in form, with a handle 
over the top. b. A chimney-pot 1833. 

A measure 1809 3. A vessel of tinned iron, in 
which fruit, fish, etc. are sealed up air-tight for 
preservation (chiefly in U. S.) 1874. 

There weren set sixe stonun Cannes Wyclif John 
ii. 6 . Hence Camful. 

C^H (^k:sn), irreg. Pa. Ind, could. [A 
Tent, preterite-present vb. : OE, C7m7imit pres. 
Ind. can (egn)^ pa, ctitie (: — cmide). The ori- 
ginal meaning of the present was ‘ I have 
learned’, whcjice, * I know’ ; the original pre- 
sent stem being or "^ken-n-, pre-Teut. 

'‘^gen- 71 -^ 

I. fi. To know -1649. 12. intr. To have 

knowledge of ^arck.) ME. 

I. He coulde it by hart 1541. She could the Bible 
in the holy tongue B. Jons. 2. The king couthe of 
venery 1420. 

H. With inf., as auxiliary of predication, i. 
To know how {to do anything) OE. 2. To be 
able; to have the power or capacity. (The cur- 
rent sense.) ME. 3. Expressing possibility : 
can you . . ? = is it possible for you to . . ? 1542. 
4. ellipt. 1440. 

X, Well couth he tune_ his pipe Spenser. 2. The 
Egyptians could not drink of the water Sx, vii. 21. 
Such language can do no good {mod,), 3, And can 

you blame them. Stubbes. Thy way thou canst not 
miss Milt. P, L. in. 735. 4. 1 could no more, I was 

really exhausted 1807, Cannot iuii see But. See 
also Con. 

fCan, W.2 (^pa, tenseJ) ME. and early mod. 
Eng. used for Gan, pa. t. of gmnan to begin ; 
see Gin v. Replaced by did. 

Can, Z/.3 187X. [f. Can To put in a 
can or cans ; to ‘ tin *, as fruit, beef, etc. Hence 
Ca*nner. 

Canaan (k^*nan). 1637. [ad. Heb.] The 
ancient proper name of Western Palestine; Jig. 
the land of promise, heaven, etc. 

Canaanite (kif^m^nsit), sb?- ME. [f. prec.] 
I. A native of Canaan, fig, ‘ No true Israelite ’. 
2- (prop. Cananaeau) : One of a Jewish sect 
fanatically opposed to the Romans ; hence^ a 
zealot, 

a. Simon the Canaanite JJifiatjfif.x. 4. Cananaean,] 

Hence Canaani’tic, Canaani'tisli adjs, belonging 
to Canaan ; of or like a C. Also fig. 

Ca*naanite, sbfi 1844. A variety of 

pyroxene found near Canaan, Ct., U.S, 

Canada 1 (ksemada). The name of a British 
dominion in N. America, used attrib. in names 
of plants, animals, products, etc. 

C. balsam, a pale balsam derived from Abies bed. 
sameoy and A. canadensis y used in medicine, etc.; 
C, rice, Hydropyrum esculentuni ; C. turpentine 
= Ca^iada balsam, 

II Canada 2 (kan^a*da). 1850. [a. Sp., f. 
gutter.] In Western U.S. : A narrow valley or 
glen; a small canon. 

Canadian (kan<?i*dian), 1805. [f, Canada^ 
+ -IAN.] adj. Of or belonging to Canada or 
its people, sb, A native or inhabitant of Canada. 
tllCana'glia, 1605. [a. It.] == next -1734* 
IlCanaille (kana*V, -^d). 1676. [a. F., ad. It. 
ca 7 iaglia, f. cane, L. canis, lit. * pack of dogs '. 
In ly-iSth c. app. naturalized.] The vile popu- 
lace; the rabble, the mob. 

Let the Canaile wait as they should do 1676. 

CanaMn, var. of Canikin. 

Canal (kansed), sb. 1449. [a. F. canal y 
earlier F. cheiial, refash, after L. caiialem. Cf. 
Channel.] ti. A pipe for conveying liquid; 
also a tube or tubular cavity -1698. 2. Phys. 

A duct, as ih& alimentary canaly ^^semicircular 
canals of the ear, etc. (The second current 
sense.) 1626. fa. A Channel; esp. a strait 
-1829. t4- A long and narrow piece of water 

ornamenting a garden or park -1827. 5. An 

artificial watercourse uniting rivers, lakes, or 
seas, for purposes of inland navigation, irriga- 
tion, or conveyance of water-power. (The chief 
mod. sense.) 1673. Also ^fig, 6. Arch, A 
groove, fluting, Channel 1727. 7. ZooL The 

groove in the shells of certain molluscs, for the 
protrusion of the siphon 1835. 


4. Having a Boat on the C. m St. James's Park 2725. 
Co 77 zb , . c.*bnilt a , of Si build adapted to use on a c. 

Canad, 7/. rare. 1870. [f. prec.] To make 
a canal through; to furmsh with canals. 
Canal-bone, -coal, vars. of Cann el-bone, 

-COAL. 

Canalicular (kasnali-kha^), u. 1878. [ad. 

mod.L. canalicularis.'\ Nat, Hist. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling "a canaliculus; minutely 
tubular. 

Canali-culate, a. 1828. [ad. mod.L. canali- 
ctdatus.'\ Nat. Hist. Having a longitudinal 
groove; minutely channelled, var. Canali'cu- 
lated^7>/. 

Canalicula-tion. 1880. [See prec.] A 
canaliculate formation; a minute grooving. 

11 Canaliculus (kaenali’kii^s). PL-li. 1563. 
[a. L., dim. dicanaUs,'\ fi. Arch. =Can al 6. 
2. Phys. A small duct, as in bone-structure, etc. 
1^4. vm*. Cana*lictile. 

CSanaliferous (ksenali'ferss), a. 1835. [f. 
mod.L. canalifer.] Nat. Hist. Having a canil ; 
said of shells of molluscs. 

Canalize (kse-nabiz), v, 1855. [a. F. cana- 
liser.'\ irans. a. To cut a canal through; to 
furnish with canals, b. To convert (a river) into 
a canal. Also in Phys. and Pathol. 

This system of ca n a l ising Egypt Pusey. Hence 
Camaliza'tioru 

(I Canard (kanar, k^aud). 1850. [Fr. ; lit. 

‘ duck ’. See Littrd.] An extravagant or absurd 
story circulated as a hoax; a false report. 
Canary (k^e®*ri),jA 1592. . Canarie^ 

ad. Sp, Canaria, in L. Canaria insula * Isle of 
Dogs so called from its large dogs (canarius, 
f. canis Pliny).] The name of an island [Gran 
Canaria) y and of the group Canary Isles. Hence 
I . A lively Spanish dance, now antiquated. t2 
= Ca 7 iary wine, a light sweet wine from the 
Canaries -1848, 3. -Canary-bird. Occ./^. 
1655. 1l4» malapropism for quandary. Merry 
W. ir. ii. 6r, 

I. A medicine That's able . . to make you dance 
Canari AlVs Well iL L 77. 2. Thou lack’st a cup of 

Canarie Twel. N. i. iii. 85. 

Conib.i c.-creeper, a garden name for Tropseolunt 
aduTtcum (wrongly called T, canarzeTtse) } 'nneh = 
Canary-Bird; •grBSS, Phalaris canarieTtsiSf which 
' yields canary-s^d; -seed, the seed of c.-g^s, used as 
food for canaries; -stone, a yellow variety of caur- 
nelian ; -wood, the light orange-coloured wood of 
Persea indica and P, canariensis, obtained from 
Brazil. 

I CanaTy, a. 1854. [prec. used attrib.] 
Canary-coloured, bright ydlow. 

f Caiia*ry, v. 1588. [f. Canary sb. i.] To 
dance the canary. L, L, L, iii. i. 12. 
Canary-bird. 1576. [See Canary r3.] i. 
An insessorial singing bird, a kind of finch 
(Fringilla or Carduelis canaria, family Frin- 
gillidx), originally brought from the Canary 
Islands. The wild bird is green. 2, Thieves' 
slang. A jail bird 1673, 

Canaster (kSnse-stoi). 1827. [a. Sp. cairn- 
stra : — L. ^canastruin, a. Gr. Cf. Canister.] 

I. A rush basket used to pack tobacco in. 2. A 
kind of tobacco made of the dried leaves coarsely 
broken, formerly imported in rush baskets 1827. 

II Canaut (kang-t). Anglo-Ind. 1625. [Urdu.] 
The side-wall of a tent; a canvas enclosure. 

Ca*n-buoy. i6a6. [f. Can shfi -h Buoy sb.'] 
NauU A large cone-shaped buoy, usu, painted 
of a definite colour for purposes of recognition. 
j| Cancan (kankan, kae-niksen). 1848. [F. 
(i6th c. in Littrd) ; of unkn. et>^.1 A kind of 
dance performed at the public balls of Paris, 
with extravagant and indecorous gestures. 

Cancel (kse-nsH), sb. 1596. [(i) ad. L. can- 
celli (see Cancelli) ; (2) f. the vb.] tl. pi. 
Prison bars, bounds, confines. Chiefly fig. -1667. 

II. I . The act of cancelling 1884. 2. Print. The 
suppression and reprinting of a page or leaf. 
Hence concr. a. a page so cancelled ; b. the new 
p^e substituted. 1806. 

Cancel (kaj-nsel), v, 1440. [a. F. canceller 
; — L. cancellare, f. cancellus, cancelli cross- 
bars, lattice. Cf. Chancel.] i. To deface or 
obliterate (writing), properly by drawing lines 
across it lattice-wise ; to cross out. Of deeds, 
etc. ; To annul by so marking, tcutting or ttear- 
ing up. vz.fig. To render void 1494. 3- 


Toobliterate; to put anendto 1530. i^.Aritkm. 
To strike out (a figure) by drawing a line through 
it ; esp. in removing a common factor or equi- 
valents of opposite signs; also absoL 1542. 
Hence^^. To neutralize 1633. 5* Print. To 

suppress (a page, etc.) after u has been set up 
or printed off 1738. t6. To enclose with lat- 

tice-work or rails -1650. 

X. A deed may^be avoided by delivering it up to be 
cancelled ; that is to have lines drawn o\ er it, in the 
form of lattice. work or cattcelli Blackston e. 2. Sbak e 
hands for ever, Cancell all our Vowes Dra\ton. 3. 
Canceld from Heav'n and sacred memorie Milt. P . L. 
VI. 379. To c. one’s fortunes anxieties Byron*. 

4* With publick zeal to c. private crimes Dry*den, 
6. Cancelling, and railing it with posts Fuller. Hence 
Cancellable, cancelable a. Camceller. 
Cancelee-r, sb. 1599. [a. ONF. cancelery 
mod.F. chanceler to swerve.] Hawking. The 
action of a hawk in canceleering ; see next. 
Alsoyff. 

Caacelee-r, cancelie*r, v. 1633. [f* prec.] 
Of a hawk : 'To turn (once or twice) upon the 
wing, in order to recover herself before striking. 
Jig To di^ess. 

The partridge ^sprung, He makes his stoop, but, 
wanting breath, is forced To canceller Massinger. 
Cancellarian (kssnsele^ -rian), a. rare. 1846. 
[f. L. cancellarius.] Of, or of the nature of, a 
chancellor. So Cancellaiiate {rare), chan- 
cellorship. 

CanceUate (kse'nsel<?i:), a. 1661. [ad. L. 
cancellatus, cancellare.] Marked with cross 
lines like lattice-work ; reticulated. 

Cancellated (ksemsel/ited),///. fz. 1681. [f. 

prec.] I. = prec. 2. Having Cancelli, 
as the spongy portion of bones 1836. 
Cancellation (ksenselFi-Jsn). 1535. [ad. L, 
cancellationem ; see Cancel v.] i . The action 
of the vb. Cancel. 2. etymologically. The ac- 
tion of marking with cross lines lattice- wise. 
{nonce-use.) 1843. 

X. C- of a will PosTE, of indebtedness 1878. var. 
Camcelment. 

II Cancelli (ksense’bi), sb. pi. 1642. [L., dim. 
of cancer, pi. cancri crossing bars, grating.] 
I. Bars of lattice-work; spec, the latticed screen 
between the choir and body of the church; 
hence, the Chancel. (? In Eng. use.) 2. 
Phys. The lattice-work of the spongy portion of 
bones, consisting of thin plates and bars inter- 
lacing with each other 1802, ^Improperly ap- 
plied to the interstices between these plates and 
bars 1845. Hence Ca*ncellous a. (Phys.) hav- 
ing an open porous structure as of network. 
Cancer (kse'nssj), sb. ME. [L. cancer (can- 
crum) crab, also gangrene. OE. cancer, cancor, 
helped by Norman Fr. cancre, gave ME. Can- 
ker. The L. form was re-introduced later for 
techn. use.] i. A crab. (Now Zooli) 1562, b. 
Med. An eight-tailed bandage 1753. a. A stron. 
a. The Zodiacal constellation lying between 
Gemini and Leo. b. The fourth of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac (25), beginning at the 
summer solstitial point, which the sun enters 
on the 2ist of June ME. 3. Pathol. A malig- 

nant growth or tumour, that tends to spread 
and to reproduce itself, as also to return after 
removal; it corrodes the part concerned, and 
generally ends in death. See also Canker. 1601. 
Also Jig. t4. A plant : perh. cancer-wort -xSog. 

a. Tropic of C.x the northern Tropic, forming a 
tangent to the ecliptic at the first point of C 3. C is 
decidedly a hereditary disease Roberts, fig. Sloth is 
a C., eating up. .Time Ken. Co7nb. (in sense 3) c,- 
root, CoTtopholis iOrobanche) america7ut and Ppi- 
phegus virginianai -wort, JLinaria spuria, and L. 
Elatinei mso the genus Veronica. 

Cancer (ksemsojt), v. [f. prec.] To 

eat into as a cancer. Hence Ca*nceredA?>/. a, 
affected with cancer. 

Cancerate (ksemser^it), v. 1688. [f. L. can- 
ceratus.] To become cancerous, to grow into 
a cancer. ^ Hence Cancera’tion. (Diets.) 

Canceiin (ksemsenn). An artificial guano 
from Newfoundland. 

Cancerite, cancrite. 1848. Palmnt. A 
fossil crab. 

Cancerous (ksemseros), a. 1563. [f. Can- 
cer sb. +-OUS.] Of the nature of, or affected 
with, cancer. Also fig, 

C. tumours 1872. C. close arts H. Vaughan. Hence 
Camcerously adv. Camcerousness, 


SCGer. Koln). o(Fr. p«w). u (Ger. M«ller). »' (Fr. d«ue), v {cutl). e (e.) (th«re). ?(?) Cr«n). #(Fr.f3,re). 5 (fir, fern, aarth). 
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Canciifonn gknffwm)^ a, 1826. 'f. L 
cancr- [cancer] I. Crab-shaped. 2. 

Pathol I^ooking like cancer. 

Cancrine ^kse'qkrain^ 1755. [f. L. type 
^cancrijius^ f. cancer?. Having the qualities of 
a crab; crab~Iike, Applied to (Latin) %erse: 
Paliodromic. 

Cancrinite 'kce-ijknnoit). 1844. Can- 
rrf/z, a Russian statesman, j Min. A massive 
mineral found m the Urals, a silico-carbonate 
of aluminium and sodium. 

Cancroid (kaeigkroid, 1826. [f. L. 

cancer cancr^.'\ A. adj. i. Like the crab in 
structure, a. PatkaL Resembling cancer 1859. 
Also -ide. B. sh. 1. A crustacean of the crab 
family 1852. a. A disease resembling cancer 
1851. ALo 4 de. 

Cand ^ksend). 1880, Fluor spar \locaP,. 
Candaxeen .^koendarf-nU 1615. [Malay 
kanduri.'l A Chinese money of account, — 10 
cash. As a weight, about 6 grains Troy. 
j| Candelabrum (k^ndili?i*br: 5 m). FL -bra. 
Also in mod. use candelabra, -as* 1815. [L., 
f. candela.\ i. Aniiq, A (usu. ornamental) 
candlestick, b. A lamp-stand 1834. a. An 
ornamental branched candlestick; a chandelier. 
Candent (ksemdent), a. arck, 1577. [ad. 
L. candentem?] At a white heat; glowing with 
heat. Alsoyf^. [rare.) 

Lord of the a iightenings Cowper, 

Candescent (kmnde'sent), «. rare. 1824. 
[ad, L. candesce?item.'\ Glowing with, or as 
with, heat. Hence Cande*scence. Cande*- 
scently adv. 

Candid (ksemdid), a, 1630. [ad. L. candi- 
dus, or F. candide?] 1. tWhite -1805 ; Jig. ffor- 
tunate -1715 ; dear 1647. 2. Free from bias ; 

impartial, just 1635. t3. Free from malice; 

favourably disposed, kindly -1800. 4. Frank, 

ingenuous, sincere in what one says 1675. 

I. The stones came c. forth, the hue of innocence 
Dryden. This c, and joyful day Bentley. His c. 
stile Cowley, fame Browning, a. A c. state of sus- 
pense Chatham. 3. Laugh where we must, be c. 
where we can Pope. 4. Let us be c., and speak out 
our mind Goldsm. Also ironically'. Save, save, oh I 
save me from the C. Friend Canning. Hence Cam- 
did-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Candidacy (ksemdid/si). 1864. [f. Candi- 
date,] The position or status of a candidate; 
Candidateship, Candidature. 

Candidate (kse'ndideH), sb. 1613. [ad. L. 
candidaius adj., clothed in white, sb. a candi- 
date (because candidates for office wore a white 
toga], f. candidus?\ i. One who offers himself 
or is put for^'ard by others as aspiring to be 
elected or appointed to an office, privilege, or 
position of honour. Const, for; tocc. of. 2. 
fg, and iransf. Aspirant, seeker for 1647 ; one 
thought likely or worthy to gain a post, etc. 1766. 
3. HUi. One of the cohors candidatorum (so 
called from their white dress] who served as the 
body-guard of the Roman Emperors after a. D. 
237 - --I 75 I- 

X. A c. for Holy Orders 1704, for a degree 1804. 2. 
A c. for Tyburn Goldsm. 

Candidatesbip (ksemdid/tijip). 1775. — 

Candidacy. 

Candidature (kae'ndiditiui). 1851. [a. F.] 
Standing as a candidate, candidateship. 
Candied (ksemdid),///. a. 1600. [f. Candy 
V. -f-ED L] I, Preserved or encrusted with su- 
gar i6r6, transf and Jig. Covered as with cry- 
stallized sugar, as hoar-frost 1600. a. Crystal- 
lized, congealed 1641. z.Jig. ‘ Sugared gloz- 
ing 1602. 

I. C. ginger Venner. The winter’s candy’d thorn 
Shenstone. 3. The C. tongue Haml. in. h, 65. 

fCandify, sb. 1727. [? f. Candy.] Herb. 
Fuller’s Herb or Soapwort. 

Candite (ksemdoit), sb, 1844. [f. Candy in 
Ceylon.] Min. A variety of Spinel, dark green 
or brown to black, also called Ceylonite. 
Candle (kaemd’l), sb. [OE. candel, cpndel 
fern., ad. L, candela ^ f. candereil\ i. A (usually 
cylindrical) body of wax, tallow, spermaceti, or 
the like, formed round a wick of cotton or flax, 
or formerly of the pith of a rush, and used to 
give artiflcial light. t2./^, (See quots.) -1634. 
Also transf. 

I. This C bumes not cleere Hen. VlIJ nr. ii. q6 . 
There was for euery Saint his c. Cotgr, 10,500 cubic 


feet of 25-candle (= candle pcntfer] gas to the ton 
Ure. aC Nights candies are burnt out Rom. ^ Jul 
in, \. g. Tr.e c. of letters Daniel. Out, out, breefe 
C. JTacb. V. V. 23. Medicated c : a candle containing 
bome drug for diffusion by burnL.g. 

Phrases, i. Candle^ book, and bell', see Bell sh.'^ 

2. AW able or Jit to hold a c. to: not fit even to hold 
a subordinate position to, not to be compared with. 
To hold a c. to the devil : ori^. to treat as a saint, and 
placate with a c.; ncr.v, to assist an evil person, be 
active in e\ il. 3. TTi sell by inch of c., etc. : to sell by 
auction in which bids axe received only so long as 
a small piece of c. bums. Also fg. and iransf. 4. 
The game, etc, is not •worth the c.x not worth the 
labour or cost. 

Comb.: c.-bomb, a small glass bubble filled with 
water, which, if placed in the flame of a c., explodes ; 
•fish, an oily Amer. sea-fish of the salmon-family, 
used when dried as a c.; t*fly» a moth; -lamp; 
t-minefTfi”.), amine of fat or candle-material; -nut, 
the fruit of the Candleberry tree; -power, the illu- 
minating power of a standard spermaceti candle; 
t-rush, the common rush, formerly used for rush- 
lights ; -shrift, penance done with candles ; -wick. 
Hence Ca*ndle v. inonce-zud.) to test by allowing the 
light of a c. to shine through, as letters, 

S Candle-beain. Jflsl. ME. i. A rood-beam 
1463. 2. ?A hanging beam to hold candles. 

Candleberry (kas-nd’lben). 1753. A name 
for the fruit and plants of ; (a) Myrica cerifera, 
whose berries yield bayberry tallow. [J] A leu- 
rites triloba, w'hich produces the candle-nut of 
commerce 1866. 

Candle-end (ksemd’l e nd). 1547. i- The 
end-piece of a burnt-down candle. 2. fig. A 
trifle, fragment, scrap, Usu. pi. 1626. 

Ca’ndle-lio Ider. rare. One who lights 
those who work by night; a candle-bearer. 
Rom. df Jul. I. iv. 38. 

Candleligbit (ksemd^ljlait). [OE. candel 
leokt.~\ I. The light given by candies; artificial 
light. 2. The time during, or at, which candles 
are lighted; dusk, nightfSl 1663. 

I. To study by Candle-light Addison. He fre- 
quently painted candle-lights (= candle-light effects) 
H. Wai pole. 2. The lords satt till after c. Luttrell. 

Ca^ndle-li ghter. One who, or that which, 
lights candles; an acolyte; a spill. 

Candlemas (ksemdlm^s). [OE. candel- 
msesse, f. candel + maesse Mass.] i. The feast 
of the purification of the Virgin Mary (or 
presentation of Christ in the Temple) celebrated 
with many candles. 2. The date of this, Feb. 2. 
A Sc. quarter-day, OE. Also aitrib. 
*j*Ca*ndle-rent. 1611. Rent from house- 
property (which constantly deteriorates) -1655. 
j Ca-ndle-snufif 1552. The burnt wick of a 
candle. Hence Ca-ndle-snu ffer, he who, or 
that which, snuffs candles. 

Candlestick (ksemdlistik). [OE, ca7tdel- 
sticca, the stalk or shaft of a candelabrum.] A 
support for a candle; formerly including chande- 
liers, etc. Alsoyfr. [See Rev. i. 20.) 

Set up one. .branching c, of lights Bacon. 

Ca*ndle-tree. 1691. i. = Candleberry 
Myrtle. Candle-tree oil. 2. Payment iera 

cerifera (N.O. Crescentiaceae) ; from the appear- 
ance of its fruit 1866. 

Ca*ndle-wa-ster. One who wastes candles 
by late study or dissipation. Much Ado V. i. 18. 

Ca*ndle-wood. 1712. i. Resinous wood 
1753. 2. Trees which yield such wood, as 

Californian C. , Fotequiera splendejis, etc. 
Can-dock (ksemdpk). 1661. [f. Can shJ + 
Dock The Yellow Water-lily. Also, the 
White Water-lily, 

Candour (kaemdoi). 1610. [17th c. candor, 
a. L,, f. cand- root of candere. Cf. F, candeur.^ 
ti. Brilliant whiteness -1692. t2. Purity, inno- 
cence -1704. 3. Freedom from mental bias ; 

impartiality 1637. t4* Freedom from malice, 

kindliness -1802. 5. Freedom from reserve in 
speech; frankness, ingenuousness 1769. 

3. Writing thyselfe, or judging others writ, I know 
not which th’ hast most, candor or wit B. Jons. 4. 
Sincere, but without c. 1751. 5. Openness and c. 1876. 

Ca*ndroy. 1858. A machine used in pre- 
paring cotton cloths for printing. 

Candy (ksemdi), sbJ 1769. [a. F, candi in 
sucre candi*, a. Arab., orig. Pers. qand sugar; 
cf. Skr. kkanja ‘piece’, f. khand to break.] 
(MorefullySuGAR-CANDY.) Crystallized sugar, 
made by boiling, and slow evaporation ; also 
any confection made of or with this. (In U. S. I 
including toffy, and the like.) 


I Comb.: c.-man, an itinerant seller of c.; in the 
north of England, a bum-bailiff (see N.E.D.); 

{l/.S.}, a party of }oung people at which toffy is 
made ; -sugar* = Sugak-candy, 
tCa*ndy, sb.- 1597. Obs. f. Candia [formerly 
Crete) : used in Candytuft. 

\\ Ca*ndy, sb.^ 1618. [Mahr, AJiandi.'] A 
weight used in India, averaging 500 pounds. 

Candy (kss-ndi), v. 1533. [f. Candy sb.^, 
after F. candir, f. candi taken as pa. pple. J i. 
To preserve by boiling with sugar; to encrust 
with sugar. Also fig. 3. To form into crystals, 
congeal in a crystalline form 1598, 3. transf. 

To cover with cry^stalline substance, as hoar- 
frost, etc. 1607. 4, intr. To crystallize or con- 

geal, to become encrusted with sugar 1657. 

1. Gvnger candid with Sugar Elyot. Jig Toe. 
over studies wi:h pleasure Fuller. 2. To c. [a drop- 
ping show’r] Sylvestcb, Sea-salt water 1713, molasses 
1S80. 3. Hoary frosts had candy’d all the plaines 

W. Brow'NE. 4 Preserves c. by long keeping {mod.). 

Candytuft (kse-ndiitzift). 1664. [f. Candy 
sb.^ -r Tuft.] A plant, /berzs umlellata, orig, 
from Candia; by extension, the genus Ibens 
(N.O. CrueferJ). 

Cane (kPn), sb.'^ [ME. canne, cane, a, OF. 
: — L. cazina, a. Gr. Kavva, tcawr), perh. from 
Semitic.] i. The hollow jointed ligneous stem 
of various reeds or grasses, as Bamboo and 
Sugar cane ; the solid stem of the genus Cala- 
mus (the Rattan), or some other palms ; the stem 
of the Raspberry and its congeners, b. = Sugar- 
cane (hence c.-suga?-) 1781. fa. A dart or 
lance made of a cane -1700, 3, A length of 

a cane stem, used as a walking-stick, or as a rod 
for beating. Hence, any slender walking-stick, 
1590. t4. A pipe or tube -1726. 5. Used of a 

rod of sealing-\yax, sulphur, or glass (solid) 1681. 

I t, Ther growe in many places [of yndej canes . ful 
of sugre Caxton. Ribs of split c. (without pi.) mod. 
2. Some flying Parthian’s darted C. Sedley. 3. 
Sending the boy down into the cellar. I followed him 
I with a c., and did there beat him Pepys, 

I Comb. . c.-brake, {a.) a thicket of canes ; (^ 5 .) a genus 
of grasses, Anmdinaria; -gun, a gun made in the 
i form of a walking-stick; -harvester; -juice; -killer, 
a plant {Alecira brasiliensis); -mill, a mill for cru^h- 
ing^ (sugar) cane ; -press ; -stripper, a knife for 
I stripping and topping the sugar-cane ; -trash, the 
refuse of sugar-canes. 

I Cane, sb.^ 1612. [Obs. f. Khan 2.] An 
eastern inn -1743. 

j Cane, sb.^ local, A weasel. G. White. 

, Cane, sb,^, var. of Cain, payment in kind. 

I Cane, sb.^, obs. f. Khan an eastern lord. 

; Cane (k^n), z/.l 1667. [f. Cane x^.l] i. 
To beat with a cane. 2. To drive (a lesson) 
mto with the cane {?nod.). 3. To fit (a chair, 

, etc.) with cane ; to furnish with a cane 1885. 
j 2. I had a little Greek caned into me iS66. 

I Cane, z>.2 dial. 1483. To form a head, as 
ale becoming ‘ mothery ’. 

i'Ca-nel, canell(e. [ME. canele, a. OF. 
med.L, canella, dim. of canna.] ’Cinnamon, 
perh. including Cassia bark -1721. 

II Canella (kaneda). 1693. [med.L. ; see prec.] 
ti. =Canel. 2. Boi. A genus of plants (N.O. 
Canellaceae ) ; esp. C. alba, or Wild Cinnamon. 
Also, the inner bark of C. alba, or •white cinna- 
mon", used in medicine, and as a condiment. 

Cane'ptiorus. Also ca-neptior, cane*- 
phora. 1849. [a, L., Gr. navrjcpopo^ adj. (f. jcd- 
veov + -<^opor), also as sb.] In ancient Greece, 
one of the maidens who carried on their heads 
baskets containing the sacred things used at the 
feasts of Demeter, Bacchus, and Athena; hence. 
Arch, applied to figures of young persons, of 
either sex, bearing baskets on their heads. 

Canescence (kane'sens). rare. 1855. [£ as 
next.] Dull whiteness, 

Canescent (kane*sent), a. 1847. [ad. L. 
canescentem, canescere, f. canus?\ Rather hoary; 
greyish or dull white. 

j| Canette (kanct). 1881. [F. dim. of cane, 
canne Can.] A little (earthenware) can or pot. 

Caneva, -as. Obs. f. Canvas. Also, a 
woollen fabric made to resemble canvas [mod.)^ 

Cangenet. [? Error.] Canzonet. Shaks. 
IlCangia (ka-ndg^). 1715. [cf. It. 

A light boat used on the Nile. 
Ca-ngica-wood. 1875. A light yellow- 
brown Brazilian wood, used for cabinet-work. 
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fjCangue,cangikseg). 1727. {JnF. ca/igue, 
ad. Pg. canga, conn, w. canga yoke.] A broad 
heavy wooden frame or board worn round the 
neck like a kind of portable pillory as a punish- 
ment in China. Hence Cangue v. 

Can-!icx>k. 1626. [? f. Can + Hook 
A short rope or chain with a flat hook at each 
end, used for slinging a cask. 

Ca-nicide. 1852. [f. L, ^canicida.'] A dog- 
killer. 

Canicular (kani ki?!?lai), a. {sd,) ME. [ad. 
L. canicularzs, f. canzcula, dim. of £anzs.'\ 

A. adj. I. Canicular days ; the Dog-DAYS, 

q. V. 2. Of or pertaining to the dog-days 1577. 
3. C.yeari the ancient Egyptian year, computed 
from one heliacal rising of Sirius to the next 
1660. 4.7^^. Pertaining to a dog 1592. 

a. The sun . Afflicts me with c, aspect Greene. 

B. sb. ti. The dog-star; pL the dog-days 
-1727. 2. joc. {pi.) Doggrel verses 1872 

Canicuie (k^mikiwl). rare. 1719. [a. F., 
ad. L. canicula.\ The dog-days. 

Canine (kansim, kse-nom), a. {sbl) 1607. 
[ad. L. caninus, f. canis.'] A, adj. i. Of, be- 
longing to, or characteristic of, a dog ; having 
the nature or qualities of a dog 1623; of appe- 
tite, hunger, etc. : Voracious 1613. 2. Canine 

tooth : one of the four strong pointed teeth 
situated between the incisors and the molars; a 
cuspidate tooth 1607. ! 

I. The c. race 1870. C. appetite^ hunger'. Bulimy. 
C. madness: hydrophobia. C.jbssa: {Anai.) a de- : 
piession in the upper jaw-bone behind the c. promi- j 
nence. C. prominence or ridge : a ridge on the upper j 
jaw-bone caused by the fang of the c. tooth, j 

B. = Canine tooth (see A. 2). Also joc.— \ 
* dog var. tCanimal, Hence Cani'clform 

а. shaped like a c. tooth. Canimity, canine 
trait; dog nature; sympathy with dogs. 

Ca*nion, ca*nnion, canon, 1583. [In form 
canton, a. Sp. caHon tube, augm. of canaA pi. 
Ornamental rolls, laid like sausages round the 
ends of the legs of breeches. Now Hist. 

Canister (ksemistei), 1697. [ad. L. cam- 
strum, ad. Gr. ndvacTTpov, f. ndwa reed.] z. A 
case or box for holding tea, coffee, shot, etc, 
1711, 2. A basket for bread, flowers, etc. [tr. 

L. or Gr.] 1697. 3. = canister-shot i8or. 

a. Full Canisters of fragrant Lillies Potter. Comb. 
c.-shotf small bullets packed in cases fitting the bore 
of a gun. Ca'iiister v. to put in a c. ; to fasten a c. to, 

Caok (k2eqk),z^. dial. 1741. [Echoic.] To 
cackle as geese; to chatter. 

Canker (kae-gkai), sb. OE. [a. ONF. cancre 
; — L. cancrum crab, also gangrene. See Chan- 
cre.] I. An eating, spreading sore or ulcer; a 
gangrene. Used as = Cancer till c 1700. Now 
spec. A gangrenous affection of the mouth, with 
fetid sloughing ulcers ; canker of the mouth, or 
water c, b. Farriery. A disease of a horse’s 
foot, with a fetid discharge from the frog. 2. 
Rust. Flovf dial. 1533. 3. A disease of plants, 
esp. fruit trees, attended by decay of the bark 
and tissues 1555. 4. A canker-worm ME. 5. 
The dog-rose {Rosa canina). Now local. 1582. 

б. jig. Anything that frets, corrodes, corrupts, 
or consumes slowly and secretly 1564. 

*. No cankar fretteth flesh so sore 1559. 4. Cankers 
in the muskc rose buds Shaks. 5. 1 Hen. IV, i. iii, 
176. 6 , Enuie which is the c. of Honour Bacon. 

Comb.: c.-berry, the fruit of the dog-rose; also the 
plant Solanum bahamense; -bloom, the blossom of 
the dog-rose; -blossom, a canker (sense 4); also 
jig.'t -rash, a form of scarlet fever in which the throat 
is ulcerated ; -rose, {a.) the Dog-rose j {b.) the wild 
poppy iPapamr Rhmas). 

Canker (kse’qkai), z/. ME. [Iprec.] I. To 
infect or consume with canker; tto corrode. 
2. fig. To infect, corrupt ; to consume like a 
canker ME. 3. intr. To become cankered ; tto 
rust; to fester {dial.). Also fig. isip- 

a. No lapse of moons can c. Love Tennyson. 3. So 
his minde cankers Temp. iv. i. 192. Silvering will 
sully and c. more th?n gilding Bacon. 

Cankered (kse-qkozd),///. a. ME. [f. prec.] 
z. In the senses of the vb. Canker. 2. fig. 
Malignant, envious; spiteful; ill-tempered. 
(Frequent in i6th c.) 1313. 

1. C. sores 1720, gold Jos. y. 3, Tulips Evelyn, 
waters 1679, heresy *553. a, A wicked will . . A 
cankred Grandams will ^ohn ii, i. 794. Hence 
Ca'nketed-ly adv., -ness. 

Ca*nker£re|k, dial., i6i8, .it. Corrosion 
by rust. 2. Coppqras. 3. A blister in tbemohth. 


tCa'23lcerfret, a. ME. [f. Fret pa. pple.'] 
Eaten aw ay with gangrene; corroded with rust, 
tCa*nkerfret, v. 1642. trans. To eat with 
canker, intr. To become cankered; to rust. 

Cankerous (kae’gkarss), a. 1543. [f. Can- 
ker sb., after It] i. Of the nature of a Can- 
ker. 2. Corroding, infectious 1691. Also fig. 

2. C. fetters Mrs. Browning, fig. A c. regret iS 8 i. 

Cankerworm(kse-qk3iwmm). 1530. [Can- 
ker 4,] A caterpillar that destroys buds and 
leaves, spec, (in U. S.) The larva of the Geo- 
meira brumata or winter moth. Also fig. 

That which the locust hath left, hath the canker- 
worme eaten yoel i. 4. jig. Lies . . are cankerworms, 
and spoil all causes Froude. 

Cankery(k3e*nk9ri). ME. [f.CANKERr^. + 

- Y ] 1 1 . Gangrenous. M E. only. 2 . Affe cted 
with canker 1669, 3.7?^. Crabbed. ,6V. 1780. 

Cann, v. JVaut. See Con. 

[jCanna (ksema), jA 1664. [L.] Bot. A 
genus of tropical plants (N.O. Mara/iiacese), with 
showy flowers and ornamental foliage. 

Canna, Sc. form of cannot. 

Cannabic (kanse'bik), a. 1731. [f. Gr. 
KOLwaliis.] Ofthe nature of hemp. Ca*imabeiie 
[Chem.), a volatile, colourless, strong-smelling 
liquid obtained from Indian hemp. Ca*nnabin 
{Chem ), the poisonous resin of the extract of 
Indian hemp. Ca'nnabine a. of or pertaining 
to hemp. llCannabisindica, Indian hemp; the 
dried flowering tops of the female plants of 
Cannabis saliva. 

Cannacli (ka*nax). Sc. Also canna. 1803. 
[a. Gael.] The Cotton-grass. 
fCannel, canel (ksemel), jAI [ME. canel, 
kanel, a. ONF. canel : — L. canalem pipe, chan- 
nel, etc. See Channel and Canal.] fi. 
[canel) The bed of a stream. Now Channel. 
ME, only. ta. {canel, cannel) A gutter. Now 
Kennel si.^, q. v. -1756. ts- {canel) A pipe; a 
tap for a cask -1629. t4. The neck. == Kennel 
sb.^ ME. only. 

Cannel (kernel), sh.^ 1538. [Of northern 
origin. ? = Sc. canle, cannle, and thus =s 
'candle-coal*.] A bituminous coal, which 
burns with a bright flame, and is rich in volatile 
matter ; it can be cut and polished like jet. 
Also called cannel coal, and often (since 1700) 
written candle-coal. 

fCa-nnel-bone. ME. [See Cannel sb.'^ 4.] 
The neck-bone; the clavicle; ?the ilium of an 
animal -1664. 

tCa*nnellate, -elate, a. 1673. [After It. 
cannellato.] Arch. Channelled, fluted -1676. 

Cannelure (kse-neliui). 1755. [a. F.] A 
groove, fluting. Hence Camneltired a. 

Cannery (kse-neri). 1879. [fl Can z'.s] A 
factory where meat, fruit, etc. are canned. 

Ca*nnet. [a. F. cafiette-, dim. of cane?^ Her. 
A duck, borne as a charge, without feet or bill. 

Cannibal (kse-nibal). 1553. [In i6th c. pL 
Canihaks, a, Sp., a form of Carih or Caribes, a 
nation of the W. Indies who were anthropo- 
phagi. Caribe signifies 'brave and daring’ 
(Oviedo). Not conn. w. L. canis. Cf. Calib- 
Aii=carib-an.'] i- A man {esp. a savage) that 
eats human flesh; a man-eater. Also 7?^. 2. 

An animal that devours its own species 1796. 
3, atirzb. Pertaining to a cannibal, cannibal-like ; 
bloodthirsty 1596. 

X. The Canibals that each others eate Oth.i.ill 143. 
3. He . . swarmeth in vile Canniball words Nashe. 
Hence Caimibale*an (rare), Canniba Hc adjs. 
of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a c. Ca*nm. 

a. savouring of cannibalism. C annib ali’stic 
a. addicted to or pertaining to cannibalism. Can- 
nibali-sticaUy adv. Ca*nnibally adv. after the 
manner of a c.; alsoT^t Cor. iv. v. 200. 

Caimibalism (ksemibaliz’m). 1796. [f. 

prec.] The practice of eating one’s kind. fig. 
Bloodthirsty barbarity. 

The political c. ofthe mob DTsrakli. var. Canni- 
baTity (rare). 

Caimie ; see Canny. 

Cannikin, canikin (ksemikin). 1570. [dim. 
f. Can sb.'^] A smaU can or drinking vessel. 

Cannily (kaemili), adv. Sc. (^and n. dial.) 
1636. [f. Canny «.] In a Canny manner. 

Canniaess(k«*nines), ik. 1662. [f. as prec.] 
Sagacity, cautiousness; gentleness. 

(kae’niq), vbl. sb. ‘1872. [f. Can 


v.^l The preserving of meat, fish, etc. by sealing 
up in cans; tinning. Also atirzb. 

Cannon (kse-n^n), sb.i 1525. [In 16th c. 
also canon, a. F. = lt cannone, lit. ‘ great tube', 
augm. f. canna Cane, reed, tube, etc.] -fi. A 
tube -1616. 2. A piece of ordnance, a gun of 

a size which requires it to be mounted for firing 
1525. (The leading current sense.) Also col- 
lect., and as pi. 3* Mech. A hollow c>lindncal 
piece capable of revolving independently on a 
shaft. 4. A smooth round bit. Also cannon- 
bit. 1596. 5. The part of a bell by hich it is 

hung; the ear 1872. 6. Billiards. A stroke m 

which the player's ball hits two balls in succes- 
sion; a carrom 1839. Also fransf. 

2. Then a Soldier. .Seeking the bubble Reputation 
Euen in the Canons mouth A. V.L. ii. vu, 153. 

Comb.: tc.*basket, a gabion; -bone, the single 
bones between the knee or hough and fetlock (of a 
horse, etc.) ; -clock, a c. with a burning-glass so fixed 
as to fire the priming at noon; -fodder [tr. G. 
kanottenfuiier ; cf. ‘ food for i>owder ’ 1 Hen. IV, iv, 
li. 72], men regarded^ as material to be consumed in 
war ; -lock, a contrivance for exj^loding the charge 
of a c. ; .pinion, the perforated pinion which carries 
the minute hand of a watch, and drives the minute 
wheel; -royal, an 8i-inch gun, firing 66 lb. shot. 
Hence Ca'nnoned a. furnished with cannon. Cam* 
nonry, cannonading ; artillery. 

Ca‘itQon, sb.^ 1800. [Cf. C anion.] A 
sausage-like curl, properly horizontal. 
Ca'imon, v. 1691. [f. the sb.] I. To can- 
nonade. 2. Billiards. To mi^e a Cannon 
(sense 6). Of the ball ; To strike and rebound 
1844. 3. trans. To come into rebounding colli- 

sion with 1864. Also intr. 

Cannonade (kanonri-d), sb. 1655. [f. as 
prec.] A continued discharge of cannon; an 
attack with cannon. Msofig. 

Cannona*de, v, 1670. [f. prec.] 1. To 
batter with cannon; to discharge cannonagainst. 
2. To discharge cannon continuously 1702. 
Ca‘nnonar(diy. 1841. [cf. anarchy^ etc.] 
Government by cannon. 

Ca^nnon-ba 11. 1663. [See Ball .y^.i] A 
ball, usu. of iron, to be thrown from a cannon. 
(Also collect, and z.spl.) 

Cannon-ball fruit, the globular woody fruit of 
a S. American tree, Courouptia guianensis (N. 0 . 
Lecytktdetcese) or Cannon-ball Tree. 

CamioaeeT. 1562. [a. F. canonnier.’} An 
artilleryman who lays and fires cannon, 
Ca*mion-proof. 1601. [See Proof.] sb. 
Impenetrability to cannon-shot ; cannon-proof 
* armament, adj Proof against cannon 1632. 

! Ca^nnon-shot 1580, [See Shot i. 
The discharge of a cannon 1606. a. Shot from 
or for a cannon 1591. 3. The range of a can- 

non 1580. 

Cannot (ksem^t), the usual mod. way of 
writing can not. 

II Cannula (kse'ni^Jtla). 1684. [a. L,, dim. of 
canna.^ Surg.A tubular instrument introduced 
into a cavity or tumour in order to allow fluid 
to escape. Hence Camnular a. tubular. 
Ca*iinulate, -ated, a. Also {erron.) canu-. 
1684. [f.prec.] Tubular; channelled or grooved. 
Canny (kae*ni), a. Sc. (and north.) 1637. 
[App. f. Can v. ' to know how '.] i. Sagacious, 
prudent; cautious. Sc. {arch,) Cautioxis in 
worldly matters. (Perh. from Scott’s use.) 1816. 
t2. Wily -1794. 3- Skilful, * cunning ’ (in the 

old sense) 1768. t4* Supernaturally wise. Sc. 

-1816. 5. Safe to meddle with. Cf. U ncanny. 
5^.1718. 6. Frugal. iSr. (ar^rA.) 1725. 7. Care- 
ful or cautious in motion or action; hence, quiet, 
gentle. (The usual sense in mod. Sc.) 1785. 
8, Snug. Sc. 1758. g. Seemly, comely; good, 
satisfactory. In N. Lancs. ' of good size Not 
a Sc. sense. 1802. Also advh., as in to ccC 
canny ; see Ca'canny. 

3. C. wife: "wise woman’, midmf&(FT.sagejemme)i 
hence c. moment : moment of childbirth. 

Canoe (kanw-),^^ 1555. [In iSikc.canoa^ 
a. Sp., a. Haytian, as found by Columbus.] 

1. A boat in 'use among uncivilized nations, 
hollowed out of a tree-trunk, or otherwise rudely 
constructed, and usually propelled by paddles. 

2. In civilized use : A small light boat or skiff 
propelled by paddling 1799. 

X, The Boate of one tree called the Canoa Raleigh. 
2. A thousand miles in the Rob Roy Canoe (tUle) 
1865. * Paddle your own c.’ Pop. Song. 


a (Ger. K^ln). a (Fr, p««). tt (Ger. Mwller). U (Fr. d«iie). » (c»rl). e (e.) (there), i («i) (r«n). { (Fr. tore). 5 (Gr, fem, 



CANOE 

• c. birch, BetdiaJ>€tf>yra.£ea . ; c. wood, the 
wood of the Tulip tree. Hence Canoedst, one who 
paddies a c. 

Caaoe (kan«*), v. 1842. [f. prec/ To 
paddle a canoe ; to move as in a canoe. 

Canon i (kse'asn). [OE,, a. L., a. Gr. Kavuv 
rule.] I. A rule, law, or decree of the Church : 
esp^ a rule laid down by an eccL Council. a. 
g£n. A law, rule, edict ; a general rule or axiom 
of any subject, as canons of descent, etc. 1588; 
a standard of Judgement i6oi. fs- Math, 
A general rule, formula, table -1798. 4. The 

list of books of the Bible accepted by the Chris- 
tian Church as genuine and inspired. Abo 
iransf, ME. 5. The portion of the Mass in- 
cluded between the Preface and the Pater, and 
containing the words of consecration ME. 6. 
Mus, A species of composition in which the 
different parts take up the same subject one 
after another in strict imitation 1597. 7» ‘ A 

Prestation, Pension, or Customary payment 
upon some religious Account.' From Rom, 
Law. 1633. b. A quit-rent 1643. 8. A chief 

epoch or era, serving to date &om 1833. 9. 

A book of the rules of a monastic order 1727. 
b. The list of saints canonized by the Church 
1727. 10. Print, A size of type-body equal to 

4-lme Pica; so called perhaps as being that used 
for printing the canon of the Mass 1683. 1 1. 

~ Cannon 5. 1688. Also attrib, 

t. The canon ~ Canon law. Canon law (formerly 
iaw canon ; cf. F. droit canon) : ecclesiastical law, as 
laid down in decrees of the Pope and statutes of 
councils. Selfe-Ioue..the most inhibited sinne in the 
Cannon All’s Well i. L 158* 2. Or that the Euer« 

lasting had not fixt His Cannon ’gainst Selfe-slaughter 
Rami. 1. ii. 132. The canons of pathology i8<^, of 
taste 1874, of criticism 1879. 6, Cf. Round sbP IV. 1 a, 
h. Ca'non Mus. to treat in c fashion 1894. 
Canon 2 (kseman). [In OE. canonic^ ad. L. 
canonicus used subst, f, canon rule.] i. Reel. 
Hist. A clergyman living with others in a clergy- 
house {claiesirum), or (later) within the precinct 
of a cathedral, etc., and ordering his life ac- 
cording to the canons of the church ME. a. A 
member of an ecclesiastical chapter 1561. 

Those who renounced private property were known 
as AvgusUnian {.Austin) or regular, the others were 
secular canons. Minor or Petty Canon ; a clergyman 
taking duty in a cathedral, hut not a member of the 
chapter. Honorary Canon : a titular member of the 
chapter, non-residentiary and unpaid. 

Canon (kasm^an, kasmy^n). 1850, [a. Sp. 
canon tube, etc, (augm, of cana : — L. canned) ; 
thus the same word as Eng. cati 7 zon and canioft.'] 
A deep gorge or ravine with steep sides, at the 
bottom of which a river flows, var. Canyon. 
Canoness (kasmones). 1682. [f. Canon 
j 3.2 +-ess; cf. F. chanoinesse.l 1. EccL Hist. 
One of a community of women living under a 
rule, but not under a perpetual vow; hence, a 
woman holding a prebend or canonry. a. joc. 
The wife of a canon (mod.). \ 

Canonic (kanpuiik). [in OE, as sh. = 
Canon Perh. a.F.^rr«r?wz^a^.] adj. = Canoni- 
cal I, 2, 3, 4, 6. B. sb. I. =s Canon sbP OE. 
a. A system of dialectic; = the Epicurean to 
kovcvikSv 1655. 

Canonical (kau^mikal), a. (and sb.) 1483. 
[f, med.L. canouicalis, f. canonicus,~\ x. Pre- 
scribed by, or having reference to, canon law 
1570. 3. Of or belonging to the canon of Scrip- 
ture, or any other sacred canon 1568. 3. gen. 

Authoritative; orthodox; standard 1553. 4. 

Math. Furnishing, or according to, a formub. 
(see Canon ^ 3) 1738. 5. Mtes. In canon form 

1609. 6, Of or bdottging to an eccl. chapter, 

or to a canon (see Canon 1579. 7. sd. pi. 

Canonical robes 1748. 

X. C, hours : (a.) stated times of the day appointed 
by the canons for prayers, etc.; {b.) the hours (from 
8 a.m. to 3 p.in-) within which marriage can be legally 
performed in a parish church In England ; also transf. 
C. obedience", the obedience to be rendered by inferior 
clergy to the bishop, and others, according to the 
canons, a C. epistles : esp. the seven catholic epistles 
of James, Peter, John, and Jude. 3. Wisedome vnder 
a ragged coate is seldome canonicall 1603. Hence 
Cano'iucaldy adv.^ -ness* 
Caaianicate(kanf7*nik<?it). 1652. [a.med.L. 
canonicatus.J The office of a canon; a canonry. 
Canonicity (kaenonrsiti). 1797. [f. L.type 
*canonicitas 7 ] Canonicalness, esp. the fact of 
being within this Canon of Scripture. 
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CanOBist (kaemonist] . 1542. [a. F. cation- 
isfe.] One sMlled in canon law . Hence Canon* 
i'stic, -al a. 

Ca;iioni2a-tion. ME. [ad. L. canonizatich 
nem.] The action of canonizing; esp. formal ad- 
mission into the calendar of saints. Also jig. 
He sent hym to heauen by his canonyxacyon Bale. 
Canonize (kamonoiz), z/. ME. [ad. med.L. 
canonizare.'l x^irans. To place formally in the 
canon of saints. Also jfg. ts. To consecrate, 
ME. only. -f-s. To deify -1794. 4. To admit 
into the Canon of Scripture. Also transf. ME. 
5.T0 sanctionby theauthority oftheChurch ME. 

I. fig. But women are as it were canonised here 
Tomson. 4. They canonized the Books of the Macca- 
bees Z657. s* Canonized doctrines 1635. 

Canonry (kamonri). 1482. [f. Canon 2, 
in L, canoniaL) The benefice of a canon ; the 
status or office of a canon. 

His Canonry of X* Church Heahne. 

Canoodle (kanzZ-dT), v. slang, (orig. U.Sl) 
1859. [Obscure.] inir. To indulge in caresses 
and fondling endearments, H ence Canoo'dler, 
“ling. 

Two canoodlers tied up in knots 1903. 

Canopic (kan^«i-pik),ff. 1878. [zA.’L.CanO” 
picus, i. Canopus.'] Of or pertaining to Canopus, 
a town of ancient Egypt. 

Canopic vase*, a vase used In Egypt, chiefly for 
holding the entrails of embalmed bodies. 

U Canoptis (kan(7u*p^s). 1555. [L., a. Gr.] 
I. The blight star a in the southern constellation 
Argo. 3. = Canopic vase 1836. 

I. We. .lit T.aynx^ which out-hum*d C. Tennyson, 
Canopy (kse-nd'pi), sh. ME. [In isth c. 
canape, a. F. canapi = med.L. canofeum, cl. L. 
conopeu?n, a. Gr. koovoottcTov a bed with mosquito 
curtains, f. Kwvorp gnat.] i. A covering sus- 
pended over a throne, couch, bed, etc., or held 
over a person, the Host, etc., in a procession. 
3. transf. and gen. A covering, an overhanging 
shade or shelter : used esp. of the firmament 
1602. Also fig. 3. Arch. A roof-like orna- 

mental projection, over a niche, door, window, 
tomb, etc. 1682. 

z. Their shadowes seeme A C. most fatall, vnder 
which Our Army lies yul. C. v. i. 88. A c. of trees 
Pope, of perpetual clouds Maury. Where dwelst 
thou ? Vnder the C. Cor. iv. v. 41. Hence Camopied 
ppl. a. covered with, or as with, a c. 

Canerpy (kse-n^pi), v. 1600. [f. prec.] To 
cover with, or as with, a c^opy. 

Trees, .from heat did canopie the herd Shaks. 

Canorous (kan63*r3s),zr. 1646. \i.\s.cane- 
rus.] Singing, melodious, musical; ringing. 

A . . c. peal of laughter De Quincey, Hence Cano'- 
rous-ly adv., -ness. 

f Canstick. Short f. Candlestick. Shaks. 
Cant (ksent), ME. [? a. OF. cant or LG. 
ha?it; cf. It. canto edge, and L. canthus corner 
of the eye, also tire of a wheel.] I. sb. senses, 
ti. ? Edge (ME. only) ; a corner, angle, niche 
-1688. 3. One of the side pieces in the head of 

a cask 1611. 3. The oblique line or surface 

which cuts off the comer of a square or cube ; 
an oblique, inclined, or slanting face 1840. 4. 

A squared log. U. S. 1877. 5* A piece 

of wood laid upon the deck of a vessel to sup- 
port the bulkheads, etc. 1794. 

H. f. Cant v. i, A toss, pitch, or throw, 
which overturns, etc. 1736. 3. A sudden move- 
ment which tilts up or turns over 1806. 3. A 

slope; a deflexion from the perpendicular or 
horizontal 1847. 4. Whale fishing. A cut made 
in a whale between the neck and the fins for the 
cant purchase 1867. 

X. I gave him a c. 1736. 

Comb , ; c.-block, one of the large purchase blocks 
used by whalers to cant the whales round in flensing; 
t-cei^g, a ceiling which slants to meet the wall, as 
in attics ; -dog, a hand-spike with a hook ; in U.S. ^ 
canUkook ; -hook, a lever with an iron catch near 
the end for canting over timber ; -moulding, one with 
a bevelled surface or surfaces ; -purchase, a purchase 
formed by a block suspended from the mainmast head, 
and another block made fast to the c, cut in a whale ; 
•Spar, a hand-mast t^le; -timbers, timbers at the 
two ends of a ship which rise obliquely from the keel. 

Cant (kaenl), Now dial. 1541. [cf. 
Cant and Cantle.] A portion; a share; 
a parcel; a division. 

Cant (ksent), j^.3 1501. [App. repr. L. ra«- 
tus (Pr. cant. Ft. chant).] L Sporadic uses, f, 
L. cantus, 1*i. Singing -1708. t». Intonation 


-1763. n. I. A whining manner 01 speaking 
1640. 2. The secret or pecifliar language or 

jargon of a class, fsect, or subject. [Deprecia- 
live or contemptuous.) 1684. Also attrib. 3, 
A set form of words repeated niechanically ; esp. 
a stock phrase temporarily in fashion 1681. 
Also attrib. 4. Affected or unr^ phraseology ; 
esp. language (or action) implying goodness or 
piety which does not exist 1709. Also attrib. 
5, A person who uses this language 1725. 

2. The c. of particular Trades and Employments 
Addison. 3. Measures, and not men, is the common 
c. of affected moderation Junius. 4* My dear friend, 
clear your mind of c John son. Religious phraseology 
passes into c. Robertson. 

Cant (k^nt), sd.^ 1705. [Goes with Cant 
Perh. aphet. f. '^encant, a. OF. encant, 
mod.F. encan in same sense. Cf. L. incantare.] 
Sale by auction. Chiefly Irish. 

Cant (ksent), ik. and ME. [Perh. 

f. Cant sb.'^ ‘ edge ’.] Bold, brisk, lusty, hale. 
tCant, vf ME. [?J To divide -i533- 
Cant (ksnt), 1542* U- Cant sb.i] 

L trans. i. To give a cant edge to; to bevel. 

2. To slope, tilt up 1711 ; to turn over com- 
pletely 1850. 3. To throw off by tilting up 1658. 

4. To pitch ; to toss, to throw with a sudden 
jerk 1685. 

I. To c off comers Smeaton. 2. To c. a barge 1792, 

3. To c. ballast Hood. 4. A sudden yaw . . which 
canted me overboard 1791. 

II. intr. I. To tilt, turn over; often v/ithover 
1702. 2. To lie aslant, slope 1794. 3* Haui. 

To swing round from a position 1784. 

3. In canting the ship got stern way 1784. 

Cant (ksent), z'. 3 1567. [See Cant ^5.3] i. 
intJ\ To whine like a beggar ; to beg. 3. intr. 
To use the cant of thieves, etc. 1609 ; to talk 
(dial.) 1567. Also trans. t3- To use the cur- 
rent stock phrases -1716. 4. To affect the cant 
of a school, party, or subject 1728 ; esp. to affect 
religious or pietistic cant 1678 . Also trans. tS- 
trans. and inir. To sing -1768. 

X. [He] bad me c. and whine in some other place 
Johnson. 4. Don’t c. in defence of savages Johnson. 
To set up King Jesus; a phrase much canted 1641. 
Cant (ktEnt),z'.'^ 1720. [cf. Cantj^. 4 ] To 
I dispose of by auction. Chiefly Irish. 

\ Can’t (kant), colloq. contr. of cannot. 

I Ca-ntab. 1750. Colloq. abbrev. of Canta- 
brigian. 

I Cantabank (ksemtabsenk). rare. 1834. [ad. 

' It. cantamhanco, f. cantare-^-bancoI] A singer 
on a platform ; hence, contemptuously, a. com- 
mon ballad-singer. 

J| Cantabile (kanta*bfl«?). 1730. [It.] Mus. 
A. adf. In a smooth flowing style, suited for 
singing. B. sb. Cantabile style; a piece of 
music in this style 1744. 

Cantabrigian (ksentabri^d^ian), a. and sb. 
1645. [f. Caniahrigia, L. form of Cambridge,] 
Of or belonging to Cambridge ; a member of 
the University of Cambridge. 

Cantaloup (ktemtalz^p). Chiefly U.S. 1839. 
[a. F., ad. It. Cantahipo, a former country seat 
of the Pope near Rome, where, on its introduc- 
tion from Armenia, it was first grown .] A small 
round ribbed variety of musk-melon, vars. 
Cantalupe, -leup, etc. 

Cantankerous (kaentae-gkaras), a. colloq. 
1772. [? f. ME. CoNTECK contention, whence 

^contakerous^ siibseq. influenced by cankerous, 
rancorous, etc.] Ill-conditioned and quarrel- 
some, perverse, cross-grained, 

Cantamkerous -ly adv., -ness. 

Cantar (k^-ntai). 1730. [f. It., Sp. cantaroy 
cantara ; — L. cantharus. ] A measure of capa- 
city used in countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, varying from 74^/4 lb. in Rome to 
50a V4 lb. in Syria. 

II Cantata (kanta’ta). 1724. [It., f. cantare.] 
Orig, , a narrative in verse set to recitative, or 
recitative and air, for a single voice, with ac- 
companiment; now a choral work, either sacred, 
resembling a short oratorio, or secular, as a lyric 
drama set to music but not intended to be acted. 
II Cantate (ksent^'t^, kaenta*ttf). ^1550. [a. 
L. cantata sing ye, the first word of the psalm.] 
The ninety-eighth psalm (ninety-seventh in the 
Vulgate) used as a canticle. 

Canta*tion. rare. 1623. [ad. L. cantation-^ 
em.] fSinging ; incantation. 
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witnesses 6. This crime of canvassing or^solli* 

citing for Church-Preferment Ayliffi:. 7. His in- 
ability to canvas the Livery in person 1S12. Hence 
Ca*nvasser un all senses) ; I/.^. a scmtineer. 
Canvass 'kas-nvas), 1608 'f. prec. vb ] 
f I. A shaking up 1611. ta* A sudden attack 
-1627. t3. Repulse at an election, etc.) 

-1626. t4- Full discussion -1687. S- 
tion of personally soliciting votes before an 
election, and ascertaining the amount of one’s 
support 1691. 6. A solicitation of support, 

custom, etc. 1790. 

S Their succe^iS on the c. quite astonished them 1788. 

Cany (k^i ni), a. 1667. [f. Cane 
Of cane; ‘ full of canes ’ (J.); cane-iike. 

Canyon. Also kanyon. = Canon. 
f| Cam»na .'kants<?'na). 1880. [It.; f. next.] 

I. — Canzone, a. Mus. The setting to music 
of the words of a canzone; an instrumental piece 
in the style of a madrigal ; fapp. = sonata. 

II Canzone (kantsom^). 1590- [It. L. can- 
iianem, f. cani-. canere.'\ In It. or Prov, Lit. : 
A song, resembling the madri^l but less strict 
in style, var. Camzon (ffeq. in 17th c.). 

Canzonet (ksenz^yne^t). 1593. [ad. It. can- 
xoneita, dim, of prec.] A little or short song; 
a vocal solo in more than one movement; now 
usually, a light airy song. 

Caoutctdn (kau'tjm). 1863. [f. Caoutch- 
ouc +-IN.] Chem. A hydrocarbon, QaHis, con- 
tained in the oils produced by distillation of 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha. 

Caoutcliouc(kau*tJuk,kz7*-). 1775. [a. F., 
ad. Carib cakuchuJ\ i. India-rubber, or Gum 
Elastic; the milky resinous juice of certain tropi- 
cal trees, chiefly the Brazilian Siphoniaelastica 
(N.O, EuphorbiaccTc)^ which coagfulates on ex- 
posure to the air, and becomes elastic, and is 
waterproof. Also atirib. See Vulcanite. 
Mineral C, = Elatertte, 

Caoutc±«Kicin(kau-tjMsin). 1863. [f. prec. 
+-IN.] Ckem, A thin volatile oily liquid, ob- 
tained from caoutchouc by dry distillation. 
Cap (kaep), sbj- [OE. cs&ppe^ a. late L. cappa 
‘cap*. Isidore, a, 636, has ‘cappa . . quia 
capitis omamentum est The deriv. of capa 
ixQim.capere ‘quia quasi totum capiat hominem 
cited as from Isidore, is from Papias c 1053, 
is due to pop. etimi.] 

I. A covering for the head. r. A hood. a. 
A head-dress for women, now of muslin, or the 
like, and ordinarily worn indoors. Cf. Mob- 
cap. ME. 3. A head-dress of cloth, or the like, 
for men and boys; distinguished from a hat by 
not having a brim ; applied also to many offrcial, 
professional, and special head-dresses ME. 4. 
In names of plants; see Friar’s Cap, etc. 5. 
Short for Cap-paper 1630. 
a. Genriewomen weare such caps as these Shaks. 

t . He toke of his c, and saluted the duke Ld. Berners, 
pec. uses : = a cardinal’s biretta : The Pope expects 
more \rindfalls, before he will give any Caps 1666 ; 
sa cap of fence : a helmet 1530 ; =s the raising of the 
cap in salutation: They shall have cappe and knee, 
and many gaye good morrowes in this l;^e 1581 ; 7^. 
« top *. Timon iv. iii. 363, 

H. Things of similar shape, position, or use. 
I. A cap-like covering; a top stratum or layer; 
a cap-like top ME. 2. A cap-shaped part 
forming the top or covering the top or end ME. 
3. A cover or case 1688. 4. =» Gun cap, Per- 

cussion cap 1826. 5. A part laid horizont^ly or 
fiat along the top of various structures 1677. 6. 

Arch, The uppermost part of any assemblage 
of principal parts 1870. 7. Naut. A collar of 

wood, used to hold two masts together 1626. 

X. The pileus, or c. of [a Fungus] 1762. The c. of 
a man’s knee STsatNE. Caps of semi-conglotnerate 
corn-stone Murchison, A c. on. the crest of the 
./Eggischom Tyndall, x The c of a thimble 1693, 
of a recdiver 1783. Toe-caps of boots 1870, The c. 
of a magnetic needle 1794, of the lens of a camera 
1879. 3. The c. of a gun =: Apron 1704, A breast- or 
nt^le-c, 1688. 1116 c of a watch 1884 S A C, or 
Head over the Door 1688. 7. To lower the Flag, is 

to pull it down upon the C. 1692. 

Phrases. C, of maintenance i (at) see Maintenance; 
(b) A cap borne before the sovereign of England at 
the coronation, also before some mayors. C. of liberty 
or Phrygian bonnet i the conical cap given in Roman 
times to slaves on emancipation, used as a republican 
^mbol. C, and hells : the insignia of the jester ; cf. 
Fool's Cap. To put on one's thinMng c.t to .take 
time for thinking over. The c. yStsi what is said 
suits or is felt to suit To set one's c. at (colloq.) ; 
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5 said of a woman who sets herself to gain the affections 
I of a man. 

; Comb., c.-money (also t<at/), money collected for 

; the huntsman at the death of the fo.x ; -sheaf, the 
top she^ of a shock or stock, also fg , ; -square, one 
of the broad pieces of iron locked over the trunnions 
of a gun vrith an iron pin. Capped, capt />/. a. 

Cap (kgep,kap),5^.2 Sc, 1724. a form of 
cop (cf. tap, top, etc.): — OE. copp cup, vessel." 

1. A wooden bowl used as a drinking vessel, 
a. A measure of quantity : == CoP, q.v. 1879. 

Cap (kaep), vP- 1483. [f. Cap sbX] i. irafis. 
To put a cap on. a. To cover as with a cap 
or capping, to cover at the end 1602. 3. To 

form a cap to ; to crown ; to lie on the top of 
1808. 4. To overtop, outdo, beat; also dial, to 
pass the comprehension of 1736. 5. tntr. To 

take off the cap in token of respect. Const, to. 

\ 1555. Also trans, {to omitted) 1593. 

I. To c. the head Venner, I had capped the nipples 
Bakes, x To a stone-dikes 1853. ^ 

cover the end with tarred canvas 1794- 3* Basalts . . 

capping the hills Lyell. 5 * And c« the fool whose 
merit is his Place Churchill. 

Phrases. To c. the climax, to c. all\ see sense 4. 
To c. an anecdote, proverb, quotation, etc. : to follow 
it up with another; to quote alternately in contest. 
To c. verses : to reply to one quoted with another, 
that begins with the final or initial letter of the first 
or otherwise corresponds with it. 

Cap, v,‘^ 1589- [a. OF. caper to seize. But 
cf. Capias.] ti. To arrest -16x1. 2. To ap- 

propriate by violence {Mod. Sc.). 

II Ca^ (ka*pa). 1787. [Sp. ; see Cape.] A 
Spanish cape. 

Capability (k<ri-pabrliti). 1587. [f. Capa- 
ble. Not found in Fr.] i. The quality of 
being C.apable in various senses. 2. (usually 
pi.) An undeveloped faculty or property ; a con- 
dition capable of being ttumed to use 1778. 

a. [* Capability Brown ’] got his nickname from his 
habit of saying that grounds which he was asked to 
lay out had capabilities G. B. Hill. 

Capable (k^-pabT), a. 1561. [a. F., ad. 

late L. capabilem, irreg. f. L. capere, perh, in- 
fluenced by capax.'] ft- Able to take in; hav- 
ing room for -1775. Also fig. ta. absol. Roomy 
-1650 ; comprehensive Oih. ill. iii. 459. 3* 

Open to; susceptible. Const, of, also absol. 1590. 
4. Having capacity, power, or fitness for. Const. 
of, and 1597. 5. absol. Having general 

capacity; qualified, gifted, able 1606. t6. Hav- 
ing a legal capacity or qualification. Const, of, 
also absol. --1818. 

1. C. of a bushel of wheate 1601. fig. Not c. her 
eare Of what was high Milt. P. L. vin. 51, ^ 3. C. of 
good seed 1612, of wounds Shaks., of moral improve- 
ment Butler, of explanation 1794. 4. C. of better 

things Bp. Watson, of every wickedness Freeman. 
A c. witness Blackie. 6. Lear ii. i. 87, Hence 
a’pableness. Ca*pably adv. 
fCapa-cify. rare. — Capacitate. Barrow. 
Capacious (kap/i*j3s). 1614, [f. L. capaci- 
{capax) -h-OUS.] ti. Able to take in or hold 
j -I'j'jg. 2. Able to hold much; roomy, spacious 
1634. 3. Qualified for the reception of {arch.) ; 

tof capacity to do 1677, 

Hence Capa'ciously adv. Capa*cioiisness. 
Capacitance (kapse*sitto). 1916, [f. Cap- 
acity +-ance.] Blectr. Electrostatic capacity. 
Capacitate (kapse'sit^it), v. 1657. [f. Ca- 
pacity + -ate. ] To endow with capacity for or 
to do ; to fit ; to qualify in law. 

Hence Capacita*tion. 

Capacity (kapse'siti). 1480. [15th c. capa- 
cyU,^. F. capacity, ad. L. capacitatem, f, capax.~\ 
fi. Ability to take in or hold -1702, Also fig. 

2. Hence, Content : tarea; volume 1571. t3. 

A containing space, area, or volume; esp. a 
hollow space -1756. Also fig. 4. Mental re- 
ceiving power ; ability to take in impressions, 
ideas, knowledge 1485. 5. Active power of 

mind; talent 1485. 6. gen. The power, ability, 
or faculty for anything in particular. Const, of, 
for, or inf 1647. 7, Capability, possibility 

1659. 8. Position, condition, character, rela- 

tion 1649. 9, Law. Legal qualification 1480. 

X. Ant. 4 * Cl. IV. viiL 32. fig, A large c. of happi- 
ness Dk CluiNCEY. C* for heat, moisture, etc,: the 
power of absorbing heat, etc. b. ^The power of 
an apparatus to store static electricity ; also, any 
apparatus which gives additional capacity 1903. 2. 
Measure of c,i the measure applied to the content 
of a vessel, - and to liquids, grain, etc. which take 
the shape of that which holds them. 5. A person of 
diligence and c, Steblb. 6. A c. foe self-protection 


Buckle. 7. A c. for infinite division D/ubeny. ^In, 
lido, or out of a c,- i.e. a position which enables or 
renders capable. 8 . I am . . dead^ in a natural c. . . dead 
in a poetical c. - .and dead in a civil c. Pope. 

aitnh. passing into adj. That reaches the utmost c , 
as c. audience 1920- 

Cap-^-pie 'kaspapr), adv. 1523. [OF., = 
mod.F. de pied en capP^ From head to foot: in 
reference to arming or accoutring 
The rest all in bright harnesse capa pe 1556. 
Caparison (kapse-rissn). 159^* 
parasson, now caparafon, a. Sp. caparazoti^ 
augm. of med L. caparo, deriv. of capa Cape.] 
A covering, often ornamented, spread over the 
saddle or harness of a horse ; housings 1602. 

2. transf. Dress and ornaments 1598. 

X. To esteeme . a horse by his trappmges and c. 
Fulbecke. z. IVznt T iv. iii. 27. 

Caparison (kapse'rison), v. 1594- [a. F. 

caparassoner, f. the sb.] To put trappings on; 
to deck, harness. Also^^. 

C. my horse. Caparison’d like a man Shaks. 

tCapa*x. ME. [a. OF.: cf. Capacious.] Of 
capacity ; able and ready to take or receive 
-1556. var. Capack(e)s. 

■f Ca*p-case. 1577. [? f* Cap sb.'^ot Cape j^.i] 
I. A travelling-case, bag, or wallet -1641 . 2. A 

receptacle ; a case (L. capsa). A\sofig. 1597. 

Cape (k/fp), sb."^ n. dial, and Sc. ME. 
[Early form of Cope. Cf. ONE. cape.'\ A cloak 
with a hood; a cloak; a cope. 

Cape(k^Jp),^^.2 1565. [sid.T. cape (cappe), 
ad. Sp. or It.] ti. A Spanish cloak (with a 
hood) -15S0. 2. The tippet of a cloak 1596. 

3. A short loose sleeveless cloak, fitting round 
the neck and falling over the shoulders 1758. 

Cape (k^p), ME. [ad. F, cap, ad. It. 
capo : — Rom. capo for L. caput.] i. A piece 
of land jutting into the sea; a headland or pro- 
montory. 

The Cape : any familiar headland ; esp. the Cape of 
Good Hope in S. Africa. Hence = Cape Colony, and 
ellipt. Cape {colony) wine, wool, funds, etc. 

aiirlb. C. elk, the Eland; C.-hen, a small kind of 
Albatross ; C. jasmine, Gaideniaflorida ; C. pigeon, 
a Petrel ; C. wee(L Roccella tincioria ‘ a dye lichen, 
obtained from the (Jape de Verde Islands *. 
f (iape, sbfi 1588. [a. OF. cape sb. fern., ad. 
L. cape imperat. of capere?!^ Old Law. The first 
word and name of a judicial writ relative to a 
plea of lands and tenements -1706. 
tCape,j<5.5 1650. [var. of Cop.] Top -1812. 
tCape,?7. 1500. [app. f. F. trq/ (see Littr^).] 
Naut. To head, keep a course, bear up. Said 
of sailors and ship. -1867. 

Caped (kJipt), a. 1550. [f. Cape sb.^ Hav- 
ing a cape; clad in a cape. 

Capel 1 (k^’pl). 1801. Min. A composite 
stone of quartz, schorl, and hornblende, occur- 
ring in the walls of tin and copper lodes, 

Capel 2, var, of +Caple, a horse. 

Capelet (kse’pelet). Also capellet. 1731. 
[a. F., Picard for chapelet, from the resem- 
blance.] A wen-like swelling on the heel of a 
horse’s hock, or on the point of the elbow. 
Capelin, caplin (kcepelin, -plin). 1620. 
r== Fr, capelan, caplatt.] A small fish resem- 
bling a smelt, found on the coast of Newfound- 
land; used as a bait for cod. 

CapeHne (kse*pelin). 1470. [a. F., ad. It. 
cap{p)ellina, dim. of cappella (see Chapel), 
dim. of cap(p)a Cap, Cape.] ti. A skull-cap 
of iron worn by archers in the Middle Ages. 2. 
Surg, A bandage which forms a kind of cap for 
the head, or in amputations 1706. 3* A woollen 
hood of loose texture, worn by ladies. [Fr.J 
1868. 

II Capella (kapeda). 1682. [L., she-goat,] A 
star of the first magnitude in Auriga. 
fCape-llane. 1661, [ad. med.L, capellanus.'] 
a. A keeper of sacred relics, b. A chaplain. 
Capelo*cracy. [f. Gr. K&nrjXos’^-Kfxa-ia rule.] 
The shop-keeping interest. Lytton. 
tCa*pe-ine:rchant, Also Cap-. 1581. [App. 
ad. cap- or capo- head-.] A supercargo ; also 
the head merchant in a factory. Also fig. -1697. 
fig. The French . . were the cape-merchants in this 
adventure [the Crusades] Fuller. 

Caper (k<?i'p9i), [ME. caperis, caper es^ 
a. L, capparis, a, Gr. Treated as a pL; hence 
caper sing.] i. A shrub {Capparis spinosd) of 
trailing habit, abundant on walls and rocky 
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places in the South of Europe, a. (usu. in //.) 
The fio’Aer-buds of the same, used for pickling 
1481. 3. A scented tea 1864. 

I. The erfae capens shal be scatered Wyclif Ecdes. 
xii! 5 . Comb. etc.. Captudne^ Captccktn Capers, 
English Capers : the seed-vtesels of the Nasturtium 
^see Capucine), or of the Caper Spurge, used for 
pickling ; also the plants C.-bush, -plant, -spurge, 
names of Evphorbia Lathy7rs% -tree, Busbeckia 
arborea of N. S. Wales. 

Caper ^ 59 ^- C^PP- abbrev. of 

Capriole sb . ; cf. cab from cabriolet . A frolic- 
some leap, as of a kid; a frisky movement; fig. 
a freak. 

We that are true Loners, runne into strange capers 
Shaks. To cut a c. or capers: to dance or act fan- 
tastically Twel. iV. I. iii. 129. ' 

Ca*per, sb,^ 1657. [a. mod. Du. ^aper^ f. ^ 
bap£7i to take, plunder.] A privateer; the cap- 
tain of a privateer. Now P/zst. 

Caper (kByai)} ziA 1588, [Cf. Caper 
To dance or leap in a frolicsome manner, to 
skip for merriment ; to jjrance. Alsoyf^. 

Dancing and capering^ like a Kid BoYLK. The 
Italians.. c. with their voices Douland. 

Capercailye, capercailzie (ksepsik^dyi, 
-k£*’lzi). 1536. [Corruption of Gael, capull 
coille great cock of the wood.] The Wood- 
grouse {Tetrao urogallus); the male is also 
called Mountain Cock or Cock of the Woods, 
formerly indigenous in the Highlands, 
f Caperdewsie, caperdo*chy. 1600. [Cf. 
Cappadochio.] The stocks; prison -1663. 

Ca’perer. 1693. [f. Caper2^. + -er 1 .] i. 
One who capers. 2. A caddis-fly {Phryganea) ; 
from its flight 1835. 

Capemaite (kapsun^fisit). 1549. [f. Caper- 
naum in Galilee + -ite,] An inhabitant of Caper- 
naum; hence (see John vi. 52) A controversial 
term for a believer in transubstantiation. Hence 
Cape rnai'tic, -al a. tCape'rni^e v. 

Capemoitie (ksepainoi'ti), Sc. 1719. [?] 
Head, noddle. Hence perh. Capernoi’ted a. 
crabbed; slightly muddled with drink. 

Ca’pfiil. 1719. [f* Cap sb,'] As much as a 
cap will contain. 

A c, of wind {Nauti \ ; a light flaw. 

Capliamaism (kafa*jn<?ii z'm). 1656. [f. 

Caphamaum, Aram. f. Capernaum.] The doc- 
trine of the Capernaites. 

[[Capias (kse’pises). 1467. [L., ‘take’.] 

Law. A writ or process commanding the officer 
to take the body of the person named in it, that 
is, to arrest him; also called writ of capias. 

The terra includes : C. ad respondendumy to enforce 
attendance at court; C. ad satis/aciendumy after 
judgement, to imprison the defendant, until the plain- 
tiff's claim is satisfied; C. uilagatuniy to arrest an 
outlawed person ; C. in Withernam (see Withernam). 

Capibara, var. of Capybara. 
Capillaceous (ksepil^i-Jas). 1731. [f. L. 

capillaceusy f. capillus; see -aceous.] Hair- 
like, thread-like. Cf. CAPILLARY. 

[[Capillaire (ksepzle*r). 1754. [F., ad. L. 

capillariSy capiltaris herba the maidenhair.] 
a. A syrup of maidenhair fern. b. A syrup fla- 
voured with orange-flower water. I 

fCapi'llament. 1681. [ad. L. capillamentum 
the hair collectively.] i. A hair- like fibre, fila- 
ment, as of a root, or nerve -1785. 2. Bot, A 

stamen -17^1. 

Capillanmeter (kapi larrmftai). 1874. [f. 
L. capillaris.] An instrument for measuring 
the strength of wine, etc. on the principle of 
c^illary attraction. 

Capillarity (ksepila-riti). 1830. [ad. F. 
capillariti, f. L. capillaris^ Capillary quality; 
esp. that of exerting capillary attraction or re- 
pulsion. Also, capillary attraction. 

Capillary (kSpidari, kae*pilari). 1646. [f. 
L. capillaris^ A. adj. i. Of or pertaining to 
hair; resembling hair, esp. in tenuity 1656. 2. 

Having a hair-like bore; as a c. tube 1664. 3. 

Of, pertaining to, oroccurringin, capillaries 1809. 

3. C. AttractioHy Repulsion x see Attraction, Re- 
pulsion. var. tCapidlar. 

B. sh. ti* Anything hair-like 1697. 2. A ca- 

pillary vessel. Cf. A. 2. esp. One of the minute 
blood-vessels, in which the arterial circulation 
ends and the venous begins 1667. fa. Bot. The 
Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum capillus Veneris); 
also other ferns and allied plants -i75r. 


f Capilla*tioil. rare. 1646. [ad. L. capilla- 
tionem, f. capzllattis.] Hairy or hair-like con- 
dition ; hence coner. a capillary -1751. 

Capi-UifoniL 1835. \i.'L.capillus ^ -ro^u.] 
Hair-shaped. 

|[ Capilli’timn. 1866. [L., f. capillus.] Bot. 
Entangled filamentary matter in fungals, bear- 
ing sporidia. 

CapillO'Se. 1843. [ad. L. capillosus.] adj. 
Full of hair, hairy, sb. [Min.) = Millerite. 
Capital (kse’pital), sb."^ ME. [repr. L. capi- 
tellum (dim. of caput), but now assim. to the 
adj. Capital.] i. The head or top of a column 
or pillar. 2. The cap of a chimney, crucible, 
etc. 1713. ^3. =Capitle. Scott. 

I. A c. IS only the comice of a column Ruskin. 

Capital (k0e*pitRl)» and sbfi ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. capiialis in learned use.] 

A. adj. I. Relating to the head, ti - Of or per- 
taining to the head or top ~i688. 2. Affecting 

the head or life 1483 ; punishable by death 1526 ; 
tfatal -1701. ts- Deadly, mortal -1762. Also 
fig‘ 

1. His [the Serpent’s] c. braise Milt. P. L. xii. 383. 
a. A c. sentence Caxton, verdict 1868, crime 1526. It 
was c. to preach even in houses Hallam. 3. A c. 
enmyte 1502. fig. A c. error Prescott. 

n. Standing at the head (//Land fig.), ti. 
Of words and letters: Initial -1811. 2. Chief, 

head- ; important ME, ; of ships ; * Of the line ’ 
1688, 3- la mod, use ; First-rate. Often as an 
exclam. 1762. 4. Of or pertaining to the on- 

ginal funds of a trader, company, or corpora- 
tion; principal 1709. ; 

X. C. letters X letters of the form and relative size i 
used at the head of a page, or at the beginning of | 
a line or paragraph. a. To rase Som C. City Milt. 
P. L. n. 924. My c. secret Sams. 394- ^ C. manor, 
one held in capite, or directly from the King. 4. The 
C. Stock of the Bank of England 1709. 

B. j ^.2 [The adj. used ellipt.] i. A capital 

letter. (Cf. A. II. 1.) 1649. ^ capital town 

or city 1667, 3. A capital stock or fund. a. 

Comm. The trading stock of a company, cor- 
poration, or individual on which profits or divi- 
dends are calculated, b. Pol. Econ. Accumu- 
lated wealth employed reproductively 1630. 
Also fig. 4. Fortif. An imaginary line bisect- 
ing the salient angle of a work 1706. 

a. Pandsemonium, the high C. of Satan Milt. P.L. 
I. 756. 3. You began ill .. You set up your trade 

without a c. Burke. Fixed c, i that which remains 
in the owner's possession, as machinery, tools, etc. 
Circulating, floating c, ; that which is constantly 
changing hands or form, as goods, money, etc. To 
maJke c. out of (fig.) ! to turn to account. C, levy, 
confiscation by the State of a proportion of all 
property. 

Capitalism (ksB*pitali:z’m). 1854. [f. Capi- 
tal sb,'^] The condition of possessing capital ; 
a system which favours the existence of capital- 
ists. 

Capitalist (kse'pitalist). 1793. [f. as prec.] 
One who has capital; esp. one who has capital 
available for employment in reproductive enter- 
prises. Also attrih. Hence Capitali'stic a. 
of or pertaining to capitalists. 

Capit^ze Qcje*pit^3iz), v. 1850. [f. as 
prec.] I. To convert into capital 1868, 2. To 

compute or realize the present capital value of 
(a periodical payment) 1856. 3. To print in 

capitals {nonce-use) 18^0. 

2, The project of capitalizing incomes 1856. Hence 
Ca'pitafiza’tion. 

Capitally (kse’pitali), 1606. [f. Capi- 
i tal a. +-LyA] i. In a manner involving loss 
of life 1619. 2. Seriously 1606 ; eminently 1786 ; 

admirably 17^0. 

I. He was c. impeached Thirlwall, 

II Capitan (kapita-n, kse’pit^n). 1755. [Sp.] 
Mostly attrih., as in C. (or Captain) Pacha, 
chief admiral of the Turkish fleet. Hence | 
[I Capitana (sc. nave), the admiral’s ship. i 
11 Capitano (kapita'in?). 1611. [It.] A cap- 
tain, headman, or chief. 

Capitate (kge’pit^iO, a. 1661. [ad. L. capi- 
tatus, {. caput.] Nat. Hist. i. Having a dis- 
tinct head. 2. Bot Having the inflorescence in 
a head, as in composite flowers 1686. Also 
Ca'pitated ///. a. 

Capitation (kaepit^’Jan). 1614. [ad. L. capi- 
tationem.] i. The counting of heads or per- 
sons. 2. The levying of a tax by the head, i. e. 


upon each person ; a tax, fee, or payment pet 
head. Comb. c. grant, a grant of so much pef 
head subject to certain conditions. 
l|Ca*pite (kas-pit/). 1616. L., ablat. of rtz/w/, 
occurring in tenere in capite to hold (of the kingl 
in chief ; whence tenant, tenure in capite, and 
capite in Law Diets, as the name of a tenure by 
which land was held immediately of the king or 
of the crown. 

Capitellate (kapiteUit), a. 1870. [f. next.] 
Furnished with a Capitellum. Cf. Capitate. 

[| Capite*llum. 1872. [L., dim. of caput?^ A 
little head ; the rounded eminence on the outer 
surface of the lower end of the humerus. 
tCa-pitle. ME. only. [a. ONF. L. capita- 
lum, dim. oicaput A var. of Chapitle, chap- 
ter.] I. A chapter of a book. 2. A summary. 

Capitol (kse-pitpl). [ME. capitoHe, capitoiky 
a. ONF., ad. L. capiiolium, f. caput?\ i. lit. 
A citadel on the top of a hill. esp. The temple 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, on the Saturnian 
or Tarpeian (subseq. called Capitoline) Hill at 
Rome ; occ. used of the whole Hill. Also iransf 
and fig. 2. U. S. The edifice occupied by the 
congress of the United States. Also, in some 
states, the state-house. 1843. 

1. There the C. thou seest . . On the Tarpeian rock 
M ilt. P. R. IV. 47.^ Hence Capito ’Han, Capi’toline 
a. of or pertaining to ^ the (L ; Capitoline games x 
games in honour of Capitoline Jove. 

[[Capitoul (kapitwl). 1753. [F. r—late L. 
capiiolium, for capitulum chapter.] A name 
given to the municipal magistrates of Toulouse. 

Capi‘tulaiit. 1839. [a. F.] One who capitu- 
lates. 

Capittilar (kapi-ti^lw). i6ii. [ad, med.L. 

I capiiularis adj., capitulare sb., f. capitulum,] 

A. adj. 1, Of or pertaining to an eccl. chapter. 

I St. Phys. Of or pertaining to a capitulum (see 
Capitulum 2) 1872. 3. Bot. Growing in small 
heads, as the Dandelion 1846. Hence tCapi*- 
tularly adv. as a chapter. 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipt.] i. A member 
of a chapter 1726. 2. —Capitulary B. 2. 1660. 

3. ? A law or statute of a chapter; also fig, 1667. 

4. ? A heading 1846. 

Capitulary (kapi*ti/^lari). 1650. [ad. med- 
L. capitularius, -ium. Cf. CAPITULAR.] A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to a chapter 1774. B. sb. 
I, A member of an eccl. chapter 1694. 
collection of ordinances, esp. those made by the 
Frankish Kings 1650. 3. A heading 1834. 
a. The capitularies of Charle-Magne 1747. 

f Caphtmate, ppl. a. 1528. [ad. med.L, 
capiiulatus, capitulare, f. capitulum, dim. of 
caput] Reduced to heads; stipulated -1600. 
Capitulate (kaprtiz^frit), z'. 1580. [f.prec.] 
ti. To draw up in chapters or under heads or 
articles; to specify --1678. ta. inir. To draw 
up articles of agreement; to treat, parley -1816, 
t3. irans. To make terms about; to arrange for 
-1661. 4. To make terms of surrender, to sur- 

render on stipulated terms. (The ordinary nse.) 
intr. and trans. 1689. 

z. We must not c. with mutiny in any shape Wel- 
lington. 4. Want of provisions quickly obliged 
Trevulci to c. 1769. fig. To c. to badges and names 
Emerson. Hence Capi'txilator (Diets.). 

Capitulation (kapi.tiwl^i’Jon). 1535. [a. F., 
ad. med.L. capitulationem; see Capitulate.] 
The action of the vb. Capitulate. ti. Ar- 
ranging in chapters or heads 1613. 2. A state- 
ment of heads, summary, enumeration ; cf, re- 
capitulation. 1579. t3» The making of terms 

-1721; pi. terms “*1728; a covenant, convention, 
treaty -1843. 4. The action of capitulating 

(sense 4) 1650; the instrument containing the 
I terms of surrender 179^ 

a. C. is not description Stevenson, 3. Spec, uses, 
(a.) The conditions sworn to by the former German 
emperors at their election. (L)^The agreements made 
by the Swiss (mntons with foreign powers respecting 
the Swiss mercenaries, (c.) The articles by which the 
Porte gave immunities and privileges to French sub- 
jects, and subseq. to others. 4 The c, of Metz {mod.). 
Capitulatory (kaprti/i^lataui), a. [f. the vb.] 
Of or pertaining to (Capitulation (sense 2), 
In their.. c. brass monuments Lamb Elia, 

|j Capitulum (kapi'tizH^m). 1721. [L., dim. 
of caput] A little head or knob. i. Phys. A 
protuberance of bone received into a hollow 
portion of another bone 1755. 2. Bot A close 
head of sessile flowers 1721. 3. ZooL The jiart 
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of a barnacle borne by and forming a head to : 
the peduncle 1872. : 

Capivi, Yar. of Copaiba. 

Caplan, obs. f. Capelin. 

Ca-ple, capul. Now dial [ME. capd = 
IceL kapall (for kapal^r) nag; prob. f. {ult-| L. 
caballus.] A horse : in ME. chi&^y poetzcal. 
Caplin, capling (ka-plin, 1688. [f. 
Cap.] The cap of leather on a flail, through 
which the thongs pass that connect the swingel 
and the staff. 

Caplin, -ling, var. of Capelin. 
Capnomancy (kae’pnomsensiX 1610. [f. Gr. 
feawifos + /xarrc^a.] Divination by smoke. 
Capnomor (ksepnnm^yi). 1838. [f. as prec. 
+ (?) fiSpaj Doric for not pa, j Chern, A colourless 
transparent oil of peculiar smell, one of the con- 
stituents of smoke, obtained from wood-tar. 
HCla'poc. 1750. - Kapok, q.v. 
f CapO*che, irons, rare. ? ‘To strip off 

the hood’ (J.); or joc. use of Caboche v. 
Butler Hud. ii. n. 529. 

Capon (k^*p9D), sb. [OE. capun, ad. L. 
caponem. ] i, A castrated cock. fa. transf. A 
eunuch -i^i. s.yhr. One of various fish; esp. 
a red-herring 1640. t4‘ A billet-doux. Cf. F. 
pouki. L, L. L. IV. i. 56. 

jt. In faire round belly, with good C. lin’d A. Y. L. 
11. vii. 154. Camb.x c.-jTlstice, a magistrate who is 
bribed by gifts of c.; -money, money in commutation 
of a payment of capons; +capon*s feather, the 
Common C<Aum\Ar^ti{A^u^kgiavulgar^s)l fcapon's 
tail, a plant, Valeriana. pyrenaica. Hence Ca*pon, 
». to castrate ; so Ca*ponize. tCa'ponet, a little c. 
Caponier (kseponi**!). 1^3. [a. F. capon- 
nUre^ ad, $p. caponera ; orig. a capon-cote, f. 
capond\ A covered passage across a ditch, 
servingto shelter communication with outworks, 
and affording a flanking fire to the ditch, 
li Caporal (kaptirari). 1598. [a. Sp. and F.] 
fi. A corporal, ( 5 /.) a. A Idnd of tobacco. 
(Fr.) 1850- 

Capot (kapf7*t, tkse*pot), 1651. [a. F.] 
In Piquet. The winning of all the tricks by one 
player. Hence Capo*t v. to score a c, against; 
also irons/. 

IlCapot (kapj), sb.^ 1775. [a. F., dim. of 

cape A = Capote, 

C^i^te (kapjo't). 1813. [a. F., a fern, form 
of prec.] Along shaggy clos^ or overcoat with 
a hood; a long mande, worn by women, 
fCapoU'Ch, var. of Capuche. 

Cappadine (kse*pidin, -dm). 1678. [? f. F. 
capade^ f. cap head.] * A sort of silk flock or 
waste obtained from the cocoon after the silk 
has been reeled off.' 

tCapx)ado-cIiio. - Caperdewsie, q.v. 

Cappagh. (kse'pa). 1875. A place near Cork 
in Ireland; whence Cappagh or Cappah brown, 
a brown pigment. 

Cap-paper (ka'pjp^jpoi). 1577. [f. Cap 
in difesrent senses.] i. A kind of wrapping 
paper. a. A size or kind of writing paper 
(perh. named from the watermark of a cap) 1854. 
Capparid (kae’parid). [f. L. capparis the 
caper.] Bot A plant, one of the Capparidacex. 
Cappmda*ceotis a. of the natural order Cap- 
paridacese (erron. f, Capparacex), of which the 
C^r is the type. 

C^ppedenite* 1886. Min. A silico-borate 
o^trium and barium, from Norway. 

Capper (kae*pai). ME. [f. Cap sb. and v. + 
-ER^.l ti. A capmaker -1805. a. One who 
caps (see Cap v.) 1587. 3. dial. A person or 

thing that caps or beats ^ others; a puzzler 
1790. 

Cappie (kae-pi). So. 1824. [dim. of Cap 
j^.2] 1. A small drinking vessel, a, A kind of 
beer between table-beer and ale. 

Capping (k$*piq), vbl sb. 1592. [f. Cap z^.i] 
I. The action of the vb. Cap in various senses. 
a. Cap-making 1662. 3, That with which any- 
thing is capped or overlaid 1713. 

Comb, c.-pl^e {yoinery\ a plane for working the 
upper surface of the balustrade on a staircase. 

Cappy (kse-pi), 1865. [f. Cap 
C haracterized by, or like, a cap. 

Hairless and c. age 1865. 

Caprate (kae’pr(?{t). 1836. [f. Capr-ic -b 
-ATE *. ] CAem. A sdt of capric acid. 


tCa*preol[e. 1578. [ad, L. capredus^ dim. 
of caprats roe, f. caper.’] 1. A variety of roe- 
buck 1655. 3* A tendril -1725. 

Capreolate (kse*pri^l/it, kiprf'^kit), et. 
1737. [ad. L. *capreolatust f. caprtolus\ see 
prec.] Bot. Furnished with tendrils. 

Capreoline (kaprrd^oin), a. 1835. [f. L. 
capreolus-^-VA^r^ Zool. Of or belonging to the 
genus Capreolus of Cervid®. 

Capric (,kae*prik), £t. 1836. li.'L. caper ^ca- 
prum’>r<C.\ i.Of orbelongingtoagoat [nonce- 
7tse) 1881. a. Chem. Capric acid (C10H30O3), a 
fatty acid obtained from butter, coco-nut oil, 
fusel oil. eta: a colourless crystalline body, hav- 
ing a slight odour of the goat. 

11 Capriccio (kaprrttj(i»). i6ox. [a. It., app. 
f. capro goat.] i. A prank, trick, caper 1665. 
ta. * Caprice i. -1824. 3* A thing or work of 
fancy 1678 ; Mus. a composition more or less 
free in form and whimsical in style 1696. 
i| Capriedoso (kapr*ttj<f*stf), a. [It., f. prec.] 
Mus. A direction : In a free fantastic style. 

C^rice (kaprrs). 1667. [a. F. caprice. It. 
capriccio. Pope rimed the word with vice. ] 1 . 
A sudden turn of the mind without apparent 
motive; a freak, whim, mere fancy, b. Capri- 
ciousness 1709. Also transf, of things, a. = 
Capriccio 3. 1731. 

X. The capnees of woman-kind are not limited by 
climate or nation Swift, b. Of less judgment than 
c. PoFE. 'A c of language Fxxeman. 

Capriciotis (kapri'/os), a. 1594. [ad. F. 
capricieux, ad. It. capriccio so \ see above.] ti« 
Humorous, fantastic, full of conceits -1710. 3. 

Subject to, or characterized by Caprice; whim- 
sical 1605. Also transf. of things. 

X. The most c Poet honest Quid A. Y. L. ni. iii. 8 . 
3. Arbitrary and c. Johnson. A c. climate Hsi.ps, 
Hence Capri*cioii 8 *ly adv., -ness. 

Capricorn (kafprik/m). ME. [ad. L. capri- 
comus, f. caper, caprum 4* cornu; cf. Gr. aiyo- 
fcepon.] x,Astron. a. The Zodiacal constella- 
tion of the He-Goat. b. The tenth sign of the 
Zodiac, beginning at the most southerly point 
of the ecliptic, which the sun enters about the 
21st of December, fa. A goat-homed animal ; 
? a chamois 1646. 3. C. beetle : any beetle of 

the genus Cerambyx 1700. 

I. As deep as Capricome M11.T. P, L. x. 677. Tropic 
ofC. i the southern Tropic forming a tangent to the 
ecliptic at the first point of C 
Caprid (kae*prid), a. 1864. [f. mod.L. ca- 
pridx, i. caper.] Zool. Of or belonging to the 
Capridae or goat tribe. 

Capiification (kae-prifikei'Jon). 1601. [ad. 
L. caprifcaiionem, f, caprificare, f. caprifeus 
the wild fig-tree.] i . A process of ripening figs 
by means of the puncture of insects produced 
on the wild fig, or by puncturing them artifi- 
cially. IT** Erron. for : Artificial ferti- 
lization 18^6. 

Caprifoil (kae'prifoil). 1578. [ad. med.L. 
caprifolium ; cf. F. chPurefeuilk.'] The Honey- 
suckle or Woodbine; also, Eng. name for plants 
of the N.O. Capri foliacex. 

Caprtfoliaceous(k3e:pri^o'Iii^‘Jhs),«. 1852, 
[See prec.] Bot. Belonging to the N.O. Caprk 
■ foliacex. 

\ Caprifonn (kae'prifpom), a. 1847. [f. L. 
caper, capr{i) 4 * -FORM.] Goat-shaped, 
i Caprine (kae*prom, -in), a. 1607. [ad. L. 

I caprintis, {. caper,] Of or pertaining to a goat; 
goat-like. 

Capri*nic,fl. CAem. Older name for Capric. 
Capriole (kae*pri,^al), sb. 1594. [a. F. (now 
cabriole) .] i. A leap or caper, as in dancing. 
a. Horsemanship. A high leap made by a horse 
without advancing, the hind legs being jerked 
out together at the height of the leap 1605. 

X. Caprioles and pirouettes De QmNCKV, fig. 
Caprioles of fancy Hawthorne, 

Capriole (kge’priiM), v. 1580. [f. prec.] 
To leap, skip, caper. Alsoyf^, 

Caproic (kaprJ«'ik), a. 1839. [f. L. caper, 
ca^- (from its smell) -v-oic, -ic.] Chem. Caproic 
acid s a peculiar acid found in butter, etc., a 
form of the hexoic acids (C^HijOa). 

From same source Ca'proate, a salt of c. acid. 
fCa'pron. 1460. [a..F.,'NF.diAl,f.cAaperon 
hood.] A hood -1561, Capron hardy’, an im- 
pudent fellow. 


Capryl (kae'pril). [ECapr-ic + -yl.] Chem. 
Apphed to the radical (CgHi^O) of capryHc acid. 
Hence Ca*prylate, a salt of caprylic acid. 
Capry-liC, a. 1845. [f. as prec,] Chem. 
Ci^rylic acid’, one of the octyhc fatty acids. 
Caps. Printers’ abbrev. of capitals. 
j{ Capsicum (kse’psik^m). 1725. [mod.L.; 
? irreg. f. L. capsa case. ] i * A genus of tropical 
plants (N.O. Solanacex), characterized by their 
hot pungent capsules or seeds 1796. 

Guinea Pepper (C. annuum)^ and Spur Pepper (C. 
frutescens) produce the chillies of commerce, whence 
Cayenne pepper. 

2. The fruit of the capsicum 1725. Hence 
Ca*psicine, Chem. the active principle of the 
capsules of c. 

Capsize (k^ps9i’z),j^. 1807. [f. next] The 
act of capsizing; an upset, var. Capsi’zal. 

upsize (k^psorz), V. 1788. [perh. f. Cap 
sb.^ + ?1 trans. To upset, overturn. Also 
tntr. (for rejl.) 

To c. a boat Byron, a stool Peacock. 

Capstan (kse-pstan), ME. [a. F. cabestan, 
or Pr. cabestan, earlier cabesiran : — L. capt- 
strant-, capistrare,f. capistrum halter, f.capere.] 
I. A cylinder or barrel revolving on a verucal 
axis, the power being applied by movable bars 
inserted in horizontal sockets made round the 
top, and pushed by men walking round ; used 
esp. on board ship for weighing the anchor, also 
for hoisting heavy sails, raising weights, etc. 

Phrases. To rig the c., to insert the bars ; iopwwl 
the c., to drop the pawls or catches into their sockets 
so as to prevent recoil ; to surge the c,, to slacken the 
rope while heaving. 

Comb. c.-swifter, arope passed horizontally through 
notches in the outer ends of the bars, to steady the 
men, and to give room for more. 

Cap-stone (kse’pstJan). 1665. I. A stone 
which caps or crowns. 3. Geol. A fossil Echi- 
nite of the genus Conulus 1677. 

I. The a of a cromlech 1851, of a quarry Smeaton, 
Capsular (kse’psizS^lai), a. 1730. [ad. mod. 

L. capsularisi] Of, pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of a capsule, var. fCa’psulary a. 
fCa'psulate, a. 1668. [ad. inod.L. capsula- 

: ius, {. capsula.] Bot. Enclosed in, or formed 
into, a capsule -1803. So tCa’psulated. 
Capsule (kse’psittl). 165a. [a. F., ad. L. 
capsula (also used), dim. of capsa box.] fi. 
gen. A little case -1713. a. Phys. A membra- 
nous integument ; a bag or sac 1693. 3. Bot. 

A dry dehiscent seed-vessel, containing one or 
more cells 1693. 4. Chem. A shallow saucer, 

for roasting samples of ores, or for evaporating 
' 1727, 5. Med. A small envelope of gelatine to 

enclose a dose of medicine 1875. ^ metallic 

cap or cover for a bottle 1858. 7. A percussion 
cap ; the shell of a metallic cartridge. [Fr. ] 
Hence Ca'psnle v. to furnish or close with a c. 

Capstili-, capsulo-, comb. ff. L. capsula 
Capsule; as in 

Capsiili’ferous a., bearing capsules. Ca'psu- 
liform a., having the form of a capsule. Cap- 
sixli'genous a., giving origin to capsules. Ca:p- 
sulo-lentkcular a., of the capsule of the lens of 
the eye. 

Captain (kae*pten), sb. [ME. capiiain, a. 
late OF. , ad. late L. capiianus adj. and sb. , f. 
caput, capik. ] 1 . 1 . One who stands at the head 
of others; a chief or leader. (Now only fg. in 
special senses.) a. esp. A military leader ME. 
3. A great military leader ; an able general ; a 
strategist 1590. 

X. Homer, that C. of all poetry 1683.^ 3. Mens, for 

M. II. ii. 130. 3. Foremost C. of his time Tennyson. 
H. The head of a division, i, gen. An officer 

holding subordinate command ME. 2. spec. 
In the army : The officer who commands a 
company or troop, ranking between the major 
and the lieutenant 1567. 3. The officer who 

commands a man-ot-war, ranking, in the Bri- 
tish navy, between a rear-admiral or a commo- 
dore and a commander. Also, a courtesy title 
of commanders. 1554. b. The chief sailor of a 
gang having specific duties 1801 . 4. The master 
or commander of a vessel of any kind 1704. 5. 
The superintendent of a mine 160a; the foreman 
of a workshop 1886 ; the head boy of a school 
1706. 6. Cricket, etc. : The leader of a side, 

the chief of a club, etc. 1857. 7. As a term of 

address (familiar). Cf. governor. 1607. 


K (man), a (pass), au (loud), p (cut), g (Fr. chef), a(ev^). ai (/, ej^e). 0 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit). * (Psyche). 9 (what). f(got). 
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3b. C, of a gun at tbe Battle of the Nile 1801. 4. 

Tne c. of a slaver Mokley. 7. Come Caj^taine, We 
most be neat ; not neat, but cleanly, Captaine Shaks. 

in. A name for the Grey Gurnard 1810. 

Cam 3 . tc.-pacha: see Capitan, Hence Ca’p* 
tainess, afemaiec. Ca'ptainlessA tCa’ptainry, 
captaincy; a district under a c. 

tCa'ptadn, a. 1566. [prec- sb, used attrib.] 
Chief, head- -1635. 

Captain (ks*pten),z;. 1598. [f.thesb.] To 
act as captain to, head. Also ZKtr. 

Captamcy (k^‘ptensi). 1818. [f. Captain 
sd., after infancy, etc.] i. The position or ac- 
tion of a captain. 3. The district under the 
rule of a captain (e. g. in Brazil). [Sp. ] 1821. 

Captain Ge-neral, captain-general. 1514. 
[F. and Sp.] tChief commander of a force. 
Also the governor of a Spanish province or 
colony. 

Captain-lieute*nant. 1658. A military 
officer who commanded a company or troop, 
with a captain’s rank and lieutenant’s pay. (The 
rank is extinct) 

C^'ptainsliip. 1465. [f. Captain sd.'] 1. 
The office, position, authority or rank of a cap- 
tain. 3. joc. The dignity or personality of a 
captain; ci. iordskip 1611. 3, =CAPTAlNCy2. 

1680. 4. ' Skill in the military trade ’ ( J.). 1606. 

I. The c. of the Scottish Guards Carte. 
•fCa'ptate, v. 1628. [f. L. capiai~<t captare^ 
freq. oicapere."] To catch at, seek after -1671. 

Captation (k^pt<?ji*j3n). 1523. [a. L. 
iationem; see prec.] An endeavour to get, esp, 
by address or art; the making of ad captandum 
appeals. 

Popular captations, .in speeches Eikon Bos. 

Caption (kse'pjan). ME. capiionem, 

f. capt-", caper i. Seizure, capture (now^^zr^). 
b. Law. Apprehension by judicial process 1609, 
ta. The action of taking exception ; a quibble, 
sophism. (L. captio.) -1734. 3- Law. ‘ That 

part of a legal instrument, as a commission, in- 
dictment, etc., which shows where, when, and 
by what authonty it is taken, found, or executed' 
(Tomlins) 1670. 4. The heading of a chapter, 

section, or article (orig. U,S.), now esp. on a 
cinema screen. 

a. So vain a C. Heylin. 4. Under the c., * A Budget 
of Paradoxes ’ Grosart. 

Captions (kae'pjas), a, ME, [ad. L. captio- 
sus (see Caption).] i. Apt to catch or take 
one m ; fallacious, sophistical 1447. 3 . Dis- 

posed to find fault ; cavilling, carping ME. 

I. A c. question, sir Cowper. ^ z. The world is c. 
CovERDALE. C. of Other mens doin^es 1:561. Nonce 
uses: = Capacious A IPs Well i. iii. 208; = Taking 
1776, Hence Ca*ptious-ly udv.^ -ness, 
i-Capti'vance. rare. = Captivity. Spenser. 

Captivate (kae'ptiv^it), z/. 1526. [f. lateL. 
captivat-f capiivare, f, capiiims\ cf. Captive v.] 
ti. To make or hold captive -1825, fa. Jig. To 
subjugate (the mind, etc.). Const, to, -1838. 
3. esp. ‘ To overpower with excellence' (J.); to 
enslave, fascinate, charm 1535. 

I. Thy bragging banners - . Shall all be captivated 
by this hand 1595. 3* Hir bewtye captyuated his 

mynde Judith xvi. 9. Hence Ca*ptivatingly adv, 
Ca'ptivator, t-er. 

Captivation (kseptiv^'Jan). i6io. [ad. L. 
capiivaiionem ; see prec. ] i. The action of tak- 
ing or holding captive; being taken or held cap- 
tive; now only fg. 3. A fascination. ScoTT. 
Captive (kse-ptiv). ME, [a. F. captif^ 4 vef 
ad. L. captivus, f. captus.l 

A. adj. I. Taken prisoner, esp, in war; kept 
in confinement or bondage. Also transf. 3. 
Jig. Captivated, enslaved in will or feeling 1594. 
3. Of or belonging to a captive 1590, 

I. The captiue I ewes 2 Macc. viii. 10. A c. lark, 

balloon, etc. {mod.), a. Whose words all cares took 
captiue AlPs Well v. iii. 17. 3. His c. state Milt. 

B. sd. I. A person taken prisoner; one taken 
and held in confinement ME. Also transf, a, 
fig. One captivated or enslaved by beauty, per- 
sonal influence, etc. 1732. 

J. A man of the captiues of ludah Dan. ii. 25. 
Captive (k^'ptiv), v, arch, ME. [a. F. 

capiiver', see prec.] To take captive {lit. and 
fi^. (In Milt, capti've.) 

Their inhabitants slaughtered and captived Burke. 
Captivity (kaptiwiti). ME. [ad. L. captivi^ 
tas,-atem\ see CAPTIVE.] 1. The condition of 
a captive ; spec, that of the J ews at Babylon, a. 


fig. The subjection of the reason, will, or affec- 
tions 1538. t3. Captives collectively. (A He- 
braism.) 1526. 

t. Ac. implies a removal of the inhabitants Pusey. 
3, To lead c. captive : now often, to lead one’s captors 
into c. {Eph. iv. 8) ; but see also Judg^es v, 12. 

; Captor -oj). 1688. [a. L. ; see 

i Capture.] One who t^es by force a prisoner 
or a prize. So Ca*ptress [rare). 

\ Capture (kse-ptiuj), sb. 1541, [a. F., ad. L, 
captura, f. capt-, caper e. ] i. The fact of taking 

I forcibly, or by stratagem, or of being thus taken ; 
esp. the seizing as a prize. 3. The pnze, prey, 
or booty so taken 1706. 

2. To bring a dubious c. into port 1750. 

Ca*pture, v. 1795. [f. prec. sb., repl. Cap- 
tive z;.] To make a capture of [lit. and fig.). 

The value of the property so captured Wellington. 
Hence Ca*pturable a, Ca'pturer, 

Capuche (kapwj, kapzzTj). 1600. [a. F., 
ad. It cappuccio (in Florio capuccio, used by 
Spenser), angm. of cappa\ see Cap, Cape.] 
The hood of a (Capuchin's) cloak. Hence 
Capu'ched a. hooded. t||Capuchon, a hood. 
Capuchin (kae-pizJtJin, ksepiijrn), sb. Also 
•ine. 1599. [a. jSthc.F. {now capucin), ad. 
It. capuccino', see prec.j i. A Franciscan friar 
of the new rule of 1528. So called from the 
sharp-pointed capuche, first w'om by them in 
1525. 3. * A female garment, consisting of a 

cloak and hood, made in imitation of the dress 
of capuchin friars ' (J.) 1749- 
attrib. C. monkey, an American monkey iCebus 
capucinus) with black hair at the back of the head, 
looking like a cowl. C. pigeon, a sub-variety of the 
Jacobin pigeon, with a cowl-like arrangement of 
feathers on the back of the head. Capuchin’s 
beard, a variety of endive. Capuchin, capers; 
see Caper sb.\ 

tllCapucine (kapusih). 1693. [Fr. ; fern, of 
capncin; seQ-piec.] i. The Nasturtium. 3. 
The dark orange colour of its flowers 1791. 
Ca-pulet, = Capelet. 

Caput (kse'pjpt). 1716. [L.] i. Occas. 
techn. for ‘ head ’ or ’ top *, esp. in Anat. t3. 
Short for Caput moetuum, q. v. ta* The 
former ruling body or council of the University 
of Cambridge -1830. 

||Ca*put mOTtuum, 1641. [L. ; = dead 
head.] fi. A skull 1658. 3. Chem, The resi- 

duum remaining after distillation or sublima- 
tion 1641. 3, fig. Worthless residue 1711, 

Capybara (ksepiba*ra). Also capi-. 1774. 
[Nauve name in Brazil.] The largest extant 
rodent quadruped {Hydrochmrus Capybara), 
nearly alUed to the Guinea Pig. Cf. Cabiai. 
Car (kai), sb. [ME. carre., a. ONF. late 
L. carrOf parallel to carrus^ a. OCelt, '^karros?^ 
I. A wheeled vehicle : orig. used generally, but 
since i6th c. chiefly poetic and grandiose. a. 
In U.S, : A name for vehicles (as carriages, 
trucks, wagons, etc.) desired for travelling on 
railways 1837. In Gt. Britain applied to those 
of street tramways, b. = Motor car i. 1896. 

3. The part of a balloon in which aeronauts sit 
1794. t4. The seven stars of the Great Bear, 

caUed also the Plough or Wain -1697. 

I. Forty carres { gsehiculd ) Holland. Phoebus fiery 
carre Spenser, The Carr of Night Milt. The 
towering c,, the sable steeds Tennyson.^ The c. of 
Juggernaut 1853. z. The cars of a railway 1850. 
The cars on the tramways in London {mod.), 

Ca-rabid, cara*bidaii. 1835. [f. mod.L. 
pi. carabidx, f. L. cardbus crab.] Ent. One of 
the Carahid^t a family of large carnivorous 
beetles. 

f Carabin (kaeTabin). 1590. [a. F. cardbini) 
A mounted musketeer; a carabineer 735- 
Carabineer (kae xabim®*!), carbineer (kai- 

bml**j:). 1672, [a. F. carabinzer (also used), f, 
carabine,'] A soldier who carries a carbine. 
Caraboid, a. [f. L. carabus (see Carabib) 
+-OID.] Ent. Like or related to the genus 
Carabus of beetles. 

Caracal (kaeTakael). 1760. [a. F., a. Turk. 
qarah-qulak black ear.] A feline animal [Felis 
caracal) found in. Africa and Asia, supposed to 
be the ‘ lynx ' of the ancients. 

II Caracara (ktokaTa). Also carcara. 1838. 

[ From its cry.] Name for S. Amer. birds of the 
Polyborin'se, an aberrant sub-family of Falconi- 
dxt with affinities toward the Vultures. 


Carack, var. of Carrack. 

Caracol (ka-rakpl), caracole (-kM), sb, 
1614. [a. F., ad. It. caracolh, ad. Sp. caracol 
snail, spiral shell, also winding stair.] +1. A 
spiral shell 1622. 3. Arch. A staircie in the 

form of a helix 1721. 3. A half-turn to the 

right or left executed by a horseman 1614. 
CaTacol, caracole, v. 1656. [a. F. cara- 
coler ; see prec. ] To execute a caracol or cara- 
cols ; irans. to make (a horse) caracol. 

The Captain,. caracolling majestically Thackeray. 
Hence Ca’racoler, -coUer. 
tllCaracoli. 1753. [?Carib.] An alloy of 
silver, copper, and gold, imitating one formerly 
used in the Caribee Islands. 

Ii Caracore. 1 794. * A sort of vessel used in 
the Philippine Isles ' (Littrd), 

•fCaract, carect, sb, [ME. carcute, cared, a. 
(ult.) Gr. xctpa«T( 5 ?, jq, -6v, taken absol. as =: 
ckarader,'] A mark, Character -1655, 
Characts, titles, formes Meas.for M, v. i. 56. Hence 
fCaract v. to mark. 

Caracul, kara- (kae*r^kM). 1894. [Russ.] 
A kind of astrakan fur ; cloth imitating this. 

Carafe (kara*f). 1786. [a. F., a. It. caraffd ; 
Arab.] A glass water-bottle for the table, bed- 
room, etc. Also corrupted to crafit croft, 
Carag(Ii)een, var. of Carrageen. 

II Carambola* 1598. [a. Pg., of doubtful 
origin,] The East Indian Averrkoa Carambola 
(N.O. Oxalidacese); also its acid fruit. 

Caratnbole (kse*rambdnl),j< 5 . 1775. [a. F., 
ad. Sp. carambola the red ball at billiards, the 
stroke, a trick : deriv. unkn.] Billiards. The 
stroke otherwise called a Cannon. Hence 
Carambole v. to make a cannon. 

Caramel (kse’ramel), sb. 1725. [a. F., ad. 
Sp. caramelo, of unkn. origin.] A black or 
brown porous substance obtained by heating 
sugar ; burnt sugar, b. A kind of candy or 
sweet. Also attrib. 

tllCaramoussal,carmousaL 1587. ATurk- 
ish and Moorish ship of burden, noted in the 
17th c. 

II Caranx (kseT^gks). 1836, [mod. L.] A 
genus of fishes of the family Scomberidse, 
Ca^rap. 1865. [from the native name.] C. 
oil : an oil yielded by the seeds of Carapaguia^ 
nensis. 

Carapace (kseTap^ds). 1836. [a. mod.F., 
a. Sp. carapacko : of unkn. origin.] The upper 
body-shell of tortoises and of crustaceans, var. 
Ca'rapax. 

Carat (kse’rat). 1552. [a. F., ad. It, caralo ; 
cf. Sp. quilaie, earlier quirate^ a, Arab, qirat 
* weight of 4 grains ’, ad. Gr. Kepdriov * little 
horn, fruit of carob tree a weight == of an 
obol (Freytag).] ti. The bean of the carob- 
tree 1601, a. A measure of weight used for 
diamonds, etc., originally 3V3 grains, now 3^/5 
grains. It is divided into 4 carat-grains. Also 
atinb, 1575. 3, A proportional measure of one 
twenty-fourth used in stating the fineness of 
gold. Also attrib. 1555. t4. (Confused with 

Char ACT.) Worth, value; estimate -1680. 

a. A Diamond of 10 Carats 1667. 3. [Gold of] 22 

caracts fine Hutton. 4. 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 162, 
[jCaratcbl (kara'tj). 1682. \Axdo. khardj'.'] 
The tribute levied by the Turks on their Chris- 
tian subjects. 

Caravan (k2e‘ravKn,kseravse*n). 1599. [In 
i6th c. carouan, a. Pers. Mrwafi.} x, A com- 
pany of merchants, pilgrims, or others, in the 
East or northern Africa, travelling together for 
the sake of security, esp. through the desert. Also 
attrib. a. A fleet of Turkish or Russian ships, 
esp. of merchant vessels, with their convoy 1605. 

3. transf. A company in motion. Also fig, 1667. 

4. A covered carriage or cart (shortened to van) ; 
now, usually, a house on wheels, as those of 
gipsies, showmen, etc* 

X. Trauailing by Carauan, that is, Great Droucs of 
laden Camels 1602. a. A C. . . sailing in the vast 
ocean Fuller. Hence CaravaneeT, the leader of 
an (oriental) c. 

Caravanserai, »^ra, -ary (kaeravae'nserai, 
-6rl, -Sri). 1599. [ult. a. Pers. karwan-sarai, 
f. kdrwdn caravan + sardi palace, mansion, inn. ] 
A kind of inn in the East where caravans put 
up, being a large quadrangular building enclos- 
ing a spacious court. Also transf, a.ndfig. 
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Caravel (kse’ravel). 1527. [su F. caravelle^ 
ad. It caravella (Sp. carabei<^, prob. dim. of 
Sp. car aba ; cf. late L. carabus, Gr. fsapa^osS 
Naui, I. A kind of ship : a. The same as Car- 
vel, q. V. ; b. The Portuguese a small 

ship with lateen sails ; c. The Turkish %\ar-fri- 
gate, called in Italian caravslla. a. The float- 
ing mollusc lanthina 1707. 

Caraway (k^*xaw<?i'}. Also icarr-. ME. 
[From med.L. carui, or some allied Rom. form : 
cf. F., It., Sp. carvi (whence Sc. carty), OSp. 
alcaravea, a. Arab. aUkarawiyd : aisoGr. JcdpoVy 
Kapeov. ] I. An umbelliferous plant {Cam7n 
Carui) : its seeds are aromatic and carminative, 
and yield a volatile oil. fa. The seed of the 
caraway ; also a sweetmeat or confection con- 
taining caraway-seeds -1712. 

X A dish of Cairrawayes 2 Men. /K, v. ui. 3. 
Carb-. Chem. Comb. f. Carbon, used be- 
fore vowels, as in : 

Ca*rbajiil [Anil], an amido-derivative of the 
benzene group, cyanate of phenyl, CO = N — 
CgHs. a mobile liquid with a pungent odour. 
CaTbazol [Azo- + -OL], an amido-phenyl, 
= NH, occurring in coal-tar oil, and as 
a by-product of aniline. Carbazoiic acid 
[Azotic], an earlier name of Picric acid ; its 
salts are Carba*zotates. 

Carbamide (kaubamaid). 1865. [f, Carb- 
+ Amide.] Ckem. Analytical name of Urea. 
Also Carba*mic [see Amic] a., as in Carbamic 
acid, CO.NHa.tJH. Ca*rbamate, a salt of 
carbamic acid. 

Carbide (kaubaid). 1865. [f. Carb-+-ide.] 
Chem. A compound of carbon with an element 
orametal; carburet. calcium c.iZgZ. 

Carbine (kaubain), ca*rabine. 1605. [In 
17th c. carabine, a. F,; see CarabIxN.] A kind 
of fire-arm, shorter than the musket, used by 
mounted soldiers. 

Carbinol (kaubinf?!). [f. Carbon + -ol.] 
Ckem. A generic name introduced by Kolbe 
c 1868 for the monatomic alcohols. Simple Car- 
binol is methyl alcohol, COH.Hs. 

CarbcK 1810. Chem. Comb. f. Carbon, 
used before consonants. 

Carbo-hydrate (ka-ibi?,hai*dr^it). 1869. [f. 
Carbo- + Hydrate. ] Chem. An organic com- 
pound of carbon with oxygen and hydrogen in 
the proportion to form water. They are divided 
into Sugars proper, Glucoses, and Amylases. 
Carbolic (kaibp-lik), a. 1865. [f, Carb- + 
OL -h -IC.] Chem. In Carbolic acid, a substance 
also called Phenol ox Phenyl alcohol, C5H5.OH, 
found in the heavy coal oils and elsewhere. 
Much used as a disinfectant. Hence Ca*rbo- 
late, a salt of carbolic acid. CaTbolize v. to 
impregnate with carbolic acid. 

Carbon (kseub^n, -on). 1789. [ad. F. car- 
hone, f. (by Lavoisier) L. carbo.'\ i. Chem. One 
of the non-metallic elements, occurring uncom- 
bined in three allotropic forms — two crystalline 
(diamond and graphite) and one amorphous 
(charcoal), and in combination in carbonic acid 
gas, and nearly all organic compounds (hence 
called "the carbon compounds'). Carbon 
(symbol C) is a tetrad; atomic weight 12. a. 
Elecir. A pencil of fine charcoal. Two of these 
are placed with their points close to each other, 
and a current of galvanic electricity transmitted 
through them renders the carbon points intense- 
ly luminous. i860, 

aiirib. etc,: c. printing, process, a photographic 
process producing permanent prints, the shades of 
which are produced by the c. of larap-hlack ; C, di- 
oxide, CO2, carbonic acid gas; C. monoxide, CO, 
carbonic oxide gas. Hence Ca'rbonous a. 
Carbonaceous (kaib6n^*j9s), a. 1791, [f. 
L. carborumJ\ Of the nature of, consisting of, 
or containing carbon, s. Geol. Coaly 1833. 
f CarbQna*do, sb. 1586. [ad. Sp. carbonada ; 
see -ADO.] Fish, flesh, or fowl, scored across 
and broilfid upon the coals. Often transf, -1687. 
yar. Carbona'de. j 

Carbona*do, arch. 1596, [f, prec.] i. 
To score across and broil or grill 1611, 3. j 

transf. To cut, slash, hack 1596. I 

X How she^ long’d to eate . . Toads carbonado’d 
Wini. T. IV, iv. 368. a Lear ii. ii. 41, var- Car- 
bona’de v , ; whence Carbona*dedit>4 a. 

II Carbonari (kartkinaurt), j 5. //. 1823. [It.; 


pi. of charcoal-burner (occ. also used).] 

The members of a secret political association 
formed in the kingdom of Naples early in the 
igth c., with the design of introducing a republi- 
can government. Hence Carbona*risin. 
Carbonate (kaubon^), sb. 1794. [a. F., 

ad. mod.L. carbonatum.] 1. Chem. A salt of 
carbonic acid. 3. ellipt. "Ore containing a large 
proportion of carbonate of lead. 

Carbonate (ka-rbon^t), v. 1805. [f. prec.] 

1 . To Carbonize 1831. a. Chem. To form into 
a carbonate ; also, to aerate 1805. Hence Car- 
bonaiion, formation of a carbonate ; aeradon. 

Carbonated (ka-rbon^fled), a. 1797. U- 
mod.L.. carbonatus; see Carbon.] fCarbonized 
-1825; tCARBURETTED-1805; chemically com- 
bined or impregnated with carbonic acid 1803. 
tCarbonedjT?//. a. ? misprint for carbonaded. 
Pepys. 

Carbonic (kaibpmik), 1791. [f. Carbon 
or L. carbonem + -IC.] i* Of or jiertaining to 
carbon; of or caused by carbonic acid gas. 2. 
Of coal; of the Carbonari (Byron). Also sb. 

C. acid, formerly known as fixed air, and now 
called Carbondc dioxide or Carbonic anhy- 
dride, CO2, the gas which is formed in the ordinary 
combustion of carbon, disengaged from fermenting 
liquors, given out in the breathing of animals, and 
known as the choke-damp or foul air of mines, etc. 
This is still popularly called c. acid g-as, but the name 
C. acid is applied in chemistry to the compound 
CHaOg supposed to be formed when carbon dioxide 
comes in contact with water, of which the ^rbonates 
are the salts. C* oxide = carbon monoxide, CO. 

Carboniferous (kaiboni-ferss), t?. 1799. [f. 
L. carbonem + -fer d- -OUS.] Producing coal. 

Applied in GeoL to the scries of strata with which 
seams of coal are associated, the C. SysteJn or Fomiia- 
iion, lying next above the Devonian, and including 
the Coal Measures, Millstone Grit,_ and Mountain 
Limestone; also to the rocks, fossils, etc., of this 
formation, and to the C. Age, Era, or Period, during 
which these strata were deposited, and the vegetation 
existed that formed the corn-beds. 

Carbonify (kajbp'nifsi), v. 1803- [f. L. 

carbo 7 um->r-^Y.'\ To Carbonize. Hence Car- 
bo:mfica*tion, conversion into coal. 

Carbonize (kaubon^iz), v. 1806. [f. Car- 
bon d- -IZE.] I. To convert into mere carbon. 

2. To Carburet {arch.) 1808. 3. To cover 

with charcoal, lam;^black, etc. Hence -iza’tion. 

CaTbon pa:per. 1895. Thin paper coated 
on one side with a preparation of lamp-black, 
used between two papers to make a duplicate 
copy of what is written on the upper sheet. 
Carbonyl (ka-ibonil). 1869. [f. Carbon + 
-yL(E),] Chem. The divalent compound radical 
CO {carbon monoxide) considered as a con- 
stituent of urea, alloxan, creatin, etc. 
Carborundum (kaib6r»‘nd»m). 1893. [f. 
Caebo(n + Co)RurNDUM.] A Crystalline com- 
pound of carbon and silicon used for polishing 
and scouring. 

Carboxyl (karbp-ksil). 1869. [f. Carbon 
+ Ox(ygen) + -YL. J Chem. A name given to the 
monad group — CO. OH, contained in all the 
fatty acids; thus Formic acid is H — CO.OH, 
Carboy (kauboi). 1753. [corrupt f. Pers. 
qardbah, " a large flagon ’. ] A large globular 
bottle, of green or blueglass, covered with basket- 
work for protection, used chiefly for holding 
acids and other corrosive hquids. 

CarbUticle (ka*ibwgkT). [ME. charhucle, 
-bode, a. OF*, var. of charbuncle : — L. carbun- 
cuius small coal, carbuncle stone, red tumour, 
dim. of carho\ assim. later to the L. form.] i. 
(Formerly carbuncle-stone) : A name of various 
precious stones of a red or fiery colour; anciently 
of sapphires, spinels or rubies, and garnets; in 
mod. lapidary work of the garnet when cut 
en cabochon. 3. Her. A charge or bearing 
supposed to represent a carbuncle with its rays ; 
=Escarbuncle me. 3. Med. An inflamma- 
tory, circumscribed, malignant tumour, caused 
by inflammation of the skin and cellular mem- 
brane. It differs from a boil in having no cen- 
tral core ; an anthrax. Also, a red spot or pimple 
on the nose or face caused by drinking. 1530. 
Also atirib. Hence Carbumcular a, of, pertain- 
ing to, resembling, or characterized by carbun- 
dies. Carbumculons a. of, full of, or of the 
nature of carbuncles. 

Carbuncled (ka’ibrgkld),///. a. 1606. [f. ; 


prec. ] I . Adorned with carbuncles. 3. Affect- 
ed with a carbuncle or carbuncles ; spotted, 
pimpled ; red like a carbuncle 1664. Also transf, 
t. Carbunkled Like holy Phoebus Carre Ani.^ Cl. 
IV. viii. 28. X C. and Tun-bellied Fatler ISio. 66 . 

tC^btincula'tion. 1673. [sid.L.carbuncu- 
laiionem.\ The blasting of the buds of trees or 
plants by excessive heat or cold -1755. 
Caxbiiret (kaubiuret), sb. 1795. [f. Carb- 
on -t-uret, q.v.] Chem — Carbide, q. V. 
CaTbiiret, v. 1869. [f. prec.] trans. To 
combine chemically or impregnate vrith carbon. 
Carburetted, -eted (kaubiureted), ppl. a. 
1802. [f.prec.] Combined orimpregnated 

with carbon, as in C. hydrogen, the fire-damp of 
miners, and chief constituent of coal-gas. 
Ca-rburettor, -etter, 1866. [f. as prec.] 
I. An apparatus for passing hydrogen, coal-gas, 
or atmospheric air through or over a liquid 
hydrocarton, so as to add illuminating power, 
b. The apparatus for mixing air with petrol 
vapour for combustion in motor engines 1896. 

(Ilarbtirize (kaubiuraiz), v. [f. F. carbure + 
-IZE. ] trans. To combine with carbon or a car- 
bon compound ; used esp. of the process of im- 
parting carbon to wrought iron in making ce- 
ment steel; also ~ Carburet v. Hence Car- 
buriza*tion. 

II Clarcajou (kaTka,:^^). 1774, [N. American 
f* r. ; app. of Indian origin.] i . The Glutton or 
Wolverene {Gulo luscus). f 3. Applied erron. 
to the American Badger, and by Charlevoix to 
the Canadian Lynx 1839. 

Carcake (kauik^k). Sc. 1816. [First part 
as in Care-Sunday.] A small cake baked with 
eggs, and eaten on Fastern's Een (Shrove Tues- 
day) in parts of Scotland. 
tC^caii. 1534. [a. F., f. Tent. ; cf. ON. 
kverk, in kverka- throat.] i. An iron collar 
used for punishment -*1777. a. = next --1694. 

Carcanet (kaukanet). arch. 1530. [dim. of 
prec.] A collar or necklace, usually of gold or 
jewelled {arch.) Also transf. and jig.. 
Carcass, carcase (kauk^s), sb. [Two types : 
a. ME. carkoys, -cays, -keis, a. Anglo-F. carcois, 
carcas =-medX.. carcosium\ /3. 16th c. carcasse, 
a. Fr., ad. It. carcassa. Ult. deriv. unkn. Both 
forms are common. ] 1. The dead body of man 
or beast ; now used of the human corpse only 
in contempt. 3. A term of contempt or ridicule 
for the human body, dead or alive 1586. ^.fig. 
The lifeless shell or husk 1612. 4. t 7 'ansf. The 

skeleton of a vessel or edifice 1596. 5, mil. An 
iron shell, filled with combustibles, and pierced 
with holes through which the flame blazes ; fired 
from a mortar or gun to set fire to buildings, 
ships, etc. (Spelt 1684.^ 

I. The carkeise of lezebel a Kings ix. 37. A c. of 
meat Jevons. a. To pamper his own carcass South. 
3. The mere c. of nobility Shenstone. 5. Carcasses, 
bombs, and red-hot halls 1790. Comb, c.-flooring, 
•roofing (Arch.), the framework of timber which 
supports the boarding of the floor or roof (see 4). 
Hence Ca*rcassed ppl. a. fdead ; having a c. 
Ca*rcass, v. i88i. [f. prec. sb., sense 4.] 
trans. To put up the carcass of (a building). 
Carcel (ka’jsel). 1845. [name of inventor.] 
Carcel lamp, one in which the oil is pumped 
up to the wick by clockwork. Called also the 
French lamp. 

fCaTcerai, a. 1563. [ad. L. carceralis, f. 
carcer.'\ Of or belonging to a prison -1696. 

CaTCerist. nonce-wd. [f. L. career One 
who advocates prisons. Syd. Smith. 
Carcinology (kaisin^dodgi). 1852. [f. Gr. 
/cqpict y os crab. J Zool. That part of zoology which 
treats of crustaceans. Hence CaJrcinolo'gical 
a., CarcinoTogist. 

II Carcinoma (kaisin<fii*ma). Pl.-mata. 1721. 
[L., a. Gr. KapKiveapLa ; cf. Cancer.] i. Med. 
The disease Cancer. (By some restricted to 
indolent tumours, or to the early stages only of 
cancer.) ta. Med. A disease of the cornea 
71753. Hence Carcino'matous a. character- 
ized by, or of the nature of, c. 

II Carcinosis (kaisin<5tt*sis). i866. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. /eapKivos crab, cancer.] Med. The pro- 
duction and development of cancer ; also =* 
Cancer. 

II Carcoon (kaikw*n) . Anglo-Ind. Also -koon* 
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1803. [Mahratti kdrkun clerk, a. Pers., f. kdr 
business. ] A clerk. 

Card (kajd), sb?- ME. [a. F. carde teasel- 
bead, f. (ult.) L. card-utLS thistle.] i. An imple- 
ment for raising a nap on doth ; esp, an iron 
instrument with teeth, or (later) a wire brush, 
a. A similar instrument used to part, comb out, 
and set in order the fibres of wool, hemp, etc, ; 
now, a wire brush, consisting of a strip of leather 
or indiarubber, into which short steel wires are 
inserted ME, Comb. c.-clot2i, the leather or 
indiarubber backing of a c. 

Card (ka.id), ME. [repr. of F, carta, 
ad. It carta : — ^L. charta (carta), ad. Gr, 
papyrus leaf. ] i . One of a pack of small oblong 
pieces of pasteboard now called more specific- 
ally playing-cards. (The earliest sense in Fr. 
and Eng.) t2, A map or plan; == Chart shP- 
-1650. 3. The circular piece of stiff paper on 

which the 32 points of the compass are marked 
1605. Also fig. 4. gen. A flat piece of stiff 
paper or thin pasteboard, usually rectangular ; 
used to write or draw upon or for other purposes 
1610. 5. iransf (C/.S.) A published note, con- 

taining a short statement, request, explanation, 
or the like 1887. 6. MecA. One of the perforated 
pasteboards or sheet metal plates in the Jacquard 
attachments to looms 1831. 7, slang ox colloq. 

* The card ‘ — ‘the correct thing the Ticket, 
q. V. 1851. 

X. Playing-cards : cards used in plajung whist and 
other games. The whist pack consists of 4 suits, each 
of 13 cards, 10 of which bear respectively i, 2, 3, etc. 
(up to 10) pips all of one form, and the remaining % 
have habited figures, ‘ King\ ‘ Queen and * Knave , 
called Court (1, e. coat) or picture<ards. Tell thy 
cardes, and then tell me what thou hast wonne 1562. 
A house of cards (fig.): any insecure scheme, etc. 
Phr. To play cards or at cards. Sure c.i an ex* 
pedient or person sure to bring success. So knowing, 
old, queer, etc. c. To play onds cards well, badly, etc. 
To throw up one's cards', to abandon a project. To 
show one's cards : to reveal one’s plans or strength. 
On the cards*, liable to turn up. a. Hand. v. ii. 114. 
3 All the Quarters that they know I’ th* Ship-mans C. 
Macb. 1. iii, 17, Reason the c., but Passion is the 
gale Pope, To speak by the c. ; to be exact to a point. 
HamU V, i 149. 4. In spec, uses : Post-card (in U.S. 
postal c.). So correspondence-c. A c. for a party 
1876. Visiting c. ; hence, To leave a c. on. Wed- 
ding cards. Business c. Also birthday, Christmas, 
etc, cards ; window-c., show-c,, paitem-c., safnple-c. 

Comb., etc.: c.*case; -catalogue, one in which 
each item is entered on a separate c. ; so c* index 
(also as vb.) ; -sharper (Shaup v . 4, Sharper aj, one 
who makes a trade of cheating at cards; so -Sharp- 
ing ; c. vote, a vote in which each (trade tmion) 
delegate’s vote counts as for his constituents, 

f Card, sb,^ 1658. [a. F. carde, Chard.] 
The central leaf-stalk of the artichoke. 

Card (kaid), ME. [f. Card sb.^'] 1. 

irans. To prepare wool, tow, etc. for spinning 
by combing out and disentangling with a card. 
Also with out, and absol. Also fig, and iransf, 
ta. To stir and mix with cards ; to mix “1635. 
t3* T o comb or cleanse (of impurities) 1612. 4. 
To scratch or tear the flesh with a wool-card or 
the like, as a method of torture 1556, 5, Sc. 

‘ To scold sharply ’ (Jamieson). 

X, Bofpetokarde and to kembe Langi- a. You 
Tom Tapster, .carde your beere.,halfe smal & halfe 
strong Green. 4 Carded to death 1827, 

Card (kaid), z/,2 1548. [f. Card sb.^'\ fi, 
intr. To play at cards ; to play one’s cards. 2. 
trans. [U.S.) To send a message by post-card 
to. Cf. Wire v. 1875. 3 * To fix on a card, 

as patterns 1884. 

11 Cardamine (kajdse*mini,ka*JdSm2m). 1753. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. Kap^pLvrj, f. /edpSa/xov cress.] 
Bot. A genus of cruciferous plants, including the 
Lady-smock or Cuckoo-flower (C. prafensis); 
Meadow-cress. 

Cardamom (ka*jdimpm). 1553. [ad. L. 
cardamomum, a. Gr., f. ndpSapov + apoijxov 
Amomum .1 a spice consisting of the seed- 
capsules of species of Amomum and Elettaria 
(N.O. Zinzibej'acex), natives of the East Indies 
and China ; used as a stomachic and a condi- 
ment, (Occas. the plant itself.) Also aitrib. 
Ca*rdboard. 1858. [f. Card sb.^l Paste- 
board of the thickness of card, for cutting cards 
from, etc. Also aitrib. 

f CaTdecu, 1605. [a. F. quart cTdcu.'] An 
old French silver coin, worth i of the gold icu, 
or as. ijif. “1819. 
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{jCardel, AlsokardeL 1694. [ad. Du.iar- 
deel, quardeel.'] 

C^deri (ka-idai). 1450. [f. Card + 
-ER ^.] One who or that which cards w'ool, etc, 
fCa-rderS. 1530. [fi Card 5^.2 + -er.] A 
card-player --1712. 

ifCa-rdia. 1782. [Gr.; ^ heart’.] Anat. The 
upper or cardiac orifice of the stomach, where 
the oesophagus enters it. 

Cardiac (kaudiak), a. (and sb.) 1601. [a. 
F. cardiaque, ad. L. cardiacus, a. Gr., f. prec. j 

A. adj. X. Of or pertaining to the heart; var. 

CaTdi^, 2. Of medicines : Cordial 1661. 3. 
Pertaining to or affected with disease of the 
heart 1748. 4, Anai, Distinctive epithet of the 

Card! A, q. v. 1843. 5. Heart-shaped (in car- 

diac wheel) 1864, 

1. The C Nerves 1726, arteries 1835. C. 'action 
1883. 3, C. symptoms Kane. var. tCardi*acal. 

B. sb. ti. An affection of the heart; ? = car- 
diac passion, cardialgia, heartburn -1483. 2, 

A cordial. Also fig. 1746. 

i-Cardiacle* ME. [L. cardiaca \ cf. chronicle, 
etc.] = Cardiac passion -1485. 
Cardiagraphy, erron. f. cardiography. 
Cardialgy (ka-jdijseld^i). 1655. [ad. mod. 
L. cardialgia (also used), a. Gr., f. xapSiai- 
I aXyoff.] Med, The affection called ’heartburn’ 

; (because anciently referred to the heart), con- 
sisting of pain and a sensation of heat about the 
cardiac orifice of the stomach, often accompany- 
ing indigestion. Hence Cardiaffgic a. 

Cardigan (ka*jdigan). 1868. [f. the Earl 
of Cardigan, who fought in the Crimean war 
{^855). ] A knitted wooUen over-waistcoat, with 
or without sleeves. 

Cardinal (kaudinal), a. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
cardinalis, f, cardo, cardinem hinge.] i. gen. 
On which something else hinges, fundamental; 
chief, principal, 2. ZooU Pertaining to the hinge 
of a bivalve shell 1836. 3. [f. Cardinal sb. ] 

Of the colour of a cardinal's cassock ; deep 
scarlet 1879. 

I. The cardinall grace, that on which all other graces 
move 1639. Four a Angels i6sa In fig. uses ; C. 
virtues*, m scholastic philosophy, justice, prudence, 
temperance, and fortitude, the four chief ‘natural’ 
virtues; also used in the general sense (1). C. num- 
bers (Arith.) : the primitive numbers one, iwo, three, 
etc. as opp. to the Ordinal numbers first, second, 
third, etc. C. points *. a, the four intersections of the 
horizon with the meridian and the prime vertical; the 
north, south, east, and west points. C* winds', the 
four chief winds which blow from th^e points, h. Of 
the prime vertical : * Astrol. The rising and setting of 
the sun, the zenith and nadir ’ (Webster); = car dines 
(see Cardo). C. veins (Phys.) : the venous trunks which 
transmit the blood in the early embryo from the verte- 
bral column and thepaiietes of the trunk to the sinus 
venosus by means of theducts of Cuvier. In R. C. Ch. 
C. bishop, priest, etc.: tr, L. episcqpus, presbyter, 
etc. cardinalis*, see Cardinal sb. Hence Ca*rdi- 
nally adv. pre-eminently ; ybc. for carnally Shaks. 

Cardinal (kaudinal), sb. OE. [prec. used 
absol., after late L. cardinaUs.] i. One of the 
ecclesiastical princes (six cardinal bishops, fifty 
cardinal priests, and fourteen cardinal deacons) 
who constitute the pope’s council, or the sacred 
college, and when the papal chair is vacant elect 
a pope from among themselves. 2. A short 
cloak worn by ladies, orig. of scarlet cloth with 
a hood 174S- 3. slang. Mulled red wine. 4. 

In pi. — the adj. with a sb. pi., as cardinal 
points, winds, etc. ME. 

X. h. Title of two of the minor canons of St, Paul’s 
Cathedral, London 1748. 

Comb, (in sense i): c.*bird, grosbeak, a N. 
American singing-bird {Cardinalis virginianus) with 
scarlet plumage ; cardinal’s hat, the red hat worn 
by a c., taken for his dignity or office ; c. red, the 
scarlet of a cardinal’s robes. Hence Ca’rdinalate, 
the office or dignity of a c. Ca*rdiiiali am, the in- 
stitution of cardinals. Ca*rdinali st, a partisan of 
cardinals or of a c. (Now Hist.) tCa-rdinali ze 
V. to raise to the rank of a c. ; joc. to make scarlet 
Ca*rdinalship, the state, office, or tenure of a c. 

Cardinal-Ciower. 1698. [From its colour.] 
Bot. The Scarlet Lobelia (Z-. cardinalis). 
Cardines, pi. of Cardo. 

Carding (kaudiq), vbl. sb. 1468. [f. Card 
+-ING 1.] The action of Card v.^’, concr. the 
carded product. 

aitrib. c. engine, -machine, a machine for comb- 
ing wool or cotton, m which a small cylinder set with 
cards works in connexion with smaller cylinders and 
a hollow shell, also set with cards. 
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Cardio (kaudijt? ; wiih disyllabic endings 
kaudijP*), comb, f, Gr. /fapSia heart : 
CaTdiograph [Gr. -ypd<pos:], an instruinent 
which registers the motions of the heart bv 
tracing a cur\'e on paper, etc. So Carao’- 
graphy. Cardiology ;_Gr. -Xo7ial, knowledge 
of, or a treatise on, the heart. Cardio*meter 
[Gr. -/j.€Tpoy], an instrument for measunng the 
force of the heart's action ; also fig. ; hence 
•me’trical a. Cardio*metry [Gr. -pL^Tpia], the 
measurement of the size of the heart by percus- 
sion and auscultation. Cardio’pathy [dr. --ra- 
Oia], disease of the heart. 

C^dioid (ka*idi,oid). 1753. [ad.Gr. napdio- 
€idr]s heart-shaped.] Math. A curve something 
like a heart in shape. 

11 Carditis (kaidai-tis). 17S3. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
fcapBia + -iTis.] Med, Inflammation of the mus- 
cular substance of the heart. 

11 Cardo (kaudtj). PL cardines (kaudinfz). 
1571* [L.] ti. Astrol. in pi. = Cardinal 
points -1660. •fa.fig. A hinge -1657. 3. Conch. 
The hinge of a bivalve shell 1755. 

Cardoon (kaid«*n), 1611. [a. i6th c. F. 
cardoTz, ad. It. cardone, augm. of cardo L. 
cardus, carduus thistle,] A composite plant 
(Cynara Carduncului), nearly allied to the Arti- 
choke; cultivated for the fleshy stalks of the 
inner leaves. 

llCardo-phagus. PL -gi. [£ Gr. mplos 
thistle +-^a7oy.] A thistle-eater, i. e. donkey. 
Thackeray 

11 Carduns (ka*idi«i:?s). ME. [L.] Occ. used 

for Carduus benedictus", esp, aitrib. 

Care (ke»j), sb.T- [Com. 'Teut. ; OE. caru, 
cearux — OTeut. "^karor* (Not conn, w. L. cura.)] 
fi. Mental suffering -X718. 2, Burdened state 
of mind arising from fear, doubt, or concern 
about anything; also in//, anxieties, solicitudes 
OE.^ 3. Serious mental attention ; concern ; 
caution, pains OE. Hence, Regard arising 
from desire or inclination to or for ME. 4. 
Charge; oversight with a view to protection, 
preservation, or guidance ME. 5. An object 
or matter of care 1590. 

1. When one is passed another c. we have, Thus woe 
succeeds a woe Herrick. a. Fretting C., that kills 
a Cat 1682. 3. The busy c. of a noble man Udall. 

I If any c. for what is here Survive in spirits render'd 
j free Tennyson. 4. The c. of all the churches 2 Cor. xl 
28. Nemo, c. of Mr. Krook Dickens. 5. (Ihres of 
state JowETT. Comb, c.-wom a. 

Care, rA 2 1849. The Mountain Ash {local). 
Care (ke»j), v. [Com. Teut. : OE. carian 
; — OTeut. *karoJan, f. *kard- Care sb.) fi. 
To sorrow -1530. 2. To feel concern or interest 
OE. ; to take care or thought 1593, 3. In neg. 
and condit. const. ; Hot to care passes to ’ not 
to mind, be indifferent and hence ’ be disposed 
to Const, etc. 1489. 4. To have a regard 

or liking for, be inclined to 1530. 

2. As for the Asses, .c. not thou for them for they 

are founde i Sam. ix. 2a The Lorde caretb for us 
Ps. xxxix. 17. 3. I don’t c. what people say {mod.). 

To c. a pin, a button, a straw, a rap, etc. I don't 
c. if J go with you for once 1841. 4 He never cared 
to give money Goldsm. People I c. for 1750. 

Ca*re-cloth. Hist. 1530. [? carde-clothe 
some fabric used for canopies, etc. Palsg. ] A 
cloth held over (or placed upon) the heads of the 
bride and bridegroom as they knelt during the 
marriage-service. 

Careen (kar/'*ii), sb. 1591. [a. F. carine 
fem., keel, as in en carine.] Naut, The posi- 
tion of a ship laid over on one side. 

On the c . : turned over on one side for repairing, or 
by stress of weather, etc. 

Careen (karrn), v. 1600. [? f. the sb., or 
(through Fr., Sp., or It.) f. L. carina keel.] 
Naut. I. trans. To turn (a ship) over on one 
side for cleaning, caulking, or repairing; to 
clean, caulk, etc. Also absol, and fig, 2. ti'ans. 
To cause (a ship) to heel over 1833. 3. intr. 

To incline to one side or He over when sailing 
on a wind (said of a ship) 1763. Hence Careem- 
age, the expense of careening; a careening- 
place (cf, anchorage). 

Career (kario*j), sb, 1534. [a. F, carrilre 
: — ^late L. carraria (via), f. carrus wagon, ] ti- 
A race-course ; the space within the barrier at 
a tournament. Also transf. -1751. t2. Of a 
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horse : A short gallop at full speed. Also a 
charge, encounter. -1764. Also /g: 3. Hence, 

A (swill) running, course, as of the sun or a star 
through the heavens, ahln Full speed, impetus. 
1 534. Also h. Hawking. A flight of the bird 

1727. 4. A person’s course or progress through 
life (or a distinct portion of life) ; so of a nation, 
a party, eta (Now esp.) A profession affording 
opportunities of advancement. 1803. 

au Mortal combat or carreer with Lance Milt, F. L, 
I. 766. 3. The Sun in his carriere Bakrow. In full c. 

The careere of [a man’s] humour Muck Ado 11. 
iii. asa 4. A diplomatic c. 1803. A public c. 1815. 
Career (kari®u), 27. 1594. [See the sb.] ft. 
To take a short gallop; to charge; to turn this 
way and that in running (said of a horse) -1672. 
3. iransf. and Jzg. To move at full speed 1647. 
*. How we TOt and C. 1673. Caree-ringly adv. 
CirefireeCkeaufri), 1854. Free from care. 
Careful (kea'iful), a. [OE. earful^ cearful^ 
f. cam care.] fi. Full of grief -1599. 3 . Full 

of care; anxious, concerned {arch.) OE. 3. 
Full of care for^ taking good care of OE. 4. 

Applpng care, attention, or pains to what one 
has to do; painstaking; circumspect OE. ts* 
On one’s gikrd against, wary -1579. 6. Of 

things : Fraught with sorrow or anxiety {arch^ 
ME. ; done with care 1651. 

I. A c. widow 147a a Be not a therefore for the 
morrow (Rhem.) Matt, vi 34. 3, My wife more care- 
full for the latter-bome Corn. Err. t. i, 79. 4. A a and 
learned antiquary 1843. 5. C. of new acquaintance 

Steele, 6. A c. throne Ford, drawing 1883, Hence 
Ca'refal-ly etdrj.y -ness. 

Careless (ke»ules), a. [OE. carHas ; see 
Care 5^. ] i. Free from care or apprehension, 

arck,t poet. t or noncc-wd.), 3. Uncon- 
cerned; not solicitous, regardless; having no 
care of akoni, fto OE. 3. Not taking due care, 
negligent, thoughtless ; inaccurate 1579. 4. Of 
things: fUncared for; artless, n/gligd (arck.); 
(now esp.) done, caused, or said heedlessly. 
Also as quasi-<2<fi7. 

I. They dwelt carclesse fudg. xviii. 7. a. Yet a 

Boy G of books Wordsw. 3. G writers Berkeley, 
eyes WoRDSW. 4. A carelesse Trifle Maci. L iv. ii. 
To frame the a rhjnne Beattie. G work {mod.). 
Hence Ca-reless-ly adv.^ -ness, 
f Carene. rare. 1647. [ad. med. L. carena, 
f. fuarantena (Du Cangef Cf Quarantine.] 
A forty days’ mst ; an indulgence from such a 
fast. ? var. fCarentane, 

Caress (kare-s), rA 1647. [a. F. caresse, ad. 
It. carezza ; — late L, *caritia, i, cams.] An 
action of endearment, a fondling touch, a 
blandishment. Also fg. 

Solve high dilute With conjugal Caresses Milt. 
F. L. vra. 56. The caresses of faction Hume. 

Caress (kare's), V. 1658. [a, F, caresser ; 
see prec.] To treat affectionately or blandish- 
ingly, to touch, stroke, or pat endearingly ; to 
fonme. Also iransf. and fig. absol, 1683. 

To c. a fawn 187a fig. Its . . echoes c. the ear 
Lowell. William was thus busy in half caressing, 
half coerdng, his English subjects Freeman. Hence 
Care*sser. Caressingly ado. Care*ssive a, 
Care'ssanty^z. rare. 1861. [a. F.] Caressing. 
Care Sunday. Sc. 1536, [Cf. Ger. kar- 
freiiagt ajsdkarmoche. OE. cam. Care, trouble, 
grief.] The fifth Sunday in Lent. 

Caret (kse^ret, kea*ret). 1710. [L, caret 
(there) is wanting, f. carere.] A mark placed 
in writing below the line to indicate that some- 
thing (written above or in the margin) has been 
omitted in that place. 

Carre-ta:ker. 1858. [f.CAREj5 . + Taker.] 
One put in charge of any thing or person; esp. 
in Ireland, of an * evicted farm 
llCarex (ke»*r^s). PI. carices (-isfz). ME. 
[L.] Bot. A large genus, N.O, Cyperacese, of 
grassy-looking plants; a sedge. 

Cai^ Obs. or dial. [OE cyrf (ME. hyrf, 
kerfe). repr. OTeut, kurhjd- from ablaut stem of 
Carve v.] 1. Cutting, a cut. ta. ? The 

cut part at the end of a piece of wood —1799. 
Carl^ obs. pa. t. of Carve v. 

Carfex, -fiMC (ka-ifseks, -frTks). [ME. 
fiiks, fouk, repr. carreforc(s, four : — ^L. quad- 
rifurcus four-forked,] i. A place where four 
(or more) roads meet a. Hence, the proper 
name of such a place, e.g. at Oxford 1527, 
CaTfimr, carreftmr. 1477. [a. F. carre- 
four : cf. preej « prec. (Now only as Fr.) 


' CaTga. 1622. \S^. cargaf.latc'L. carkare 
to load; see Charge, Cargo.] A * load ’ as 
a measure of weight, 

fCaTgason, -azon. 1583. [a. Sp., double 
augm. of prec.] i. A cargo, Alsojfg. -18S2. 
3. A IdiU of lading. [So F. cargaison.l 1599. 

Cargo 1 (kaTg^). PI. cargoes. i%7. [a. 

Sp. cargo, OT carga] see CHARGE.] The freight 
or lading of a ship; a shipload. Also tra?if. 

A very rich c. De Foe. A c. of novels 1806. 
f CaTgO 2. 1602. [perh. £ Sp. cargo, carga.] 

1. A contemptuous term for a person. B. JONS. 

2. An exclam. -1615. 

Ca*i^oose. 1677. [app. £ Carr : cf. 
carr sTusallowS] The Crested Grebe. 
fCargued, carged, a. 1580. [? ; cf. F. car- 
guer to charge.] Naui. In High-cargued or 
-carged, var. high-ckarged —high-carved 

Carib (kas*rib). In 6 pL caribeis, caribes, 
cariues. 1555. [a. Sp.ra/*/<5<f; see Cannibal.) 
One of the native race which occupied the 
southern islands of the West Indies at their 
discovery; in early use often connoting cannibal. 
Hence Cailbal a. (after cannibal). Caribbe*an 
a. and sb, used of certain of the West Indian 
islands, and of the sea betw'een them and the 
mainland, var. Caribee*. 

Caribou, -boo (kaerib^O- I774* [Canadian 

F.] The North-American Reindeer. 
Caricature (ka-rikariusa), sb. 1748. [a. F., 
ad. It. caricature (formerly used), £ caricare to 
load. The stress is often still on u, esp. in the 
verb,] I. In Art. Grotesque or ludicrous re- 
presentation by exaggeration of parts, as in a 
portrait, etc. Also transf. 2. An exaggerated 
or debased likeness, or copy, naturally or un- 
intentionally ludicrous 1767. Also attrib. 

a. A a of French cookery W. Irving. The monkey, 
the a of our species Smiles. 

Caricature (see prec.), v. 1749. [f. the sb.] 
trans. To represent in caricature ; to make a 
grotesque likeness of 1762. transf. and fig. To 
burlesque 1749. 

He could draw an ill i&ce or c. a good one Lyttel- 
ton. Hence Ca’ricata*risli4i^ Ca-ricatuTist. 
Carices, pi. of Carex. 

(Uaricous (kseTikas), a. p. L. carua a kind 
of dry fig.] Resembling a fig, as c. tumour. 
Caries (kea*ri|?z). 1634. [L.] a. Pathol. 
Decay of the bones or teeth, b. Bot. Decay of 
vegetable tissue. 

II Carillon (ka-KTon, -*^yon). 1803, [Fr. ; £ 

‘ med.L, quadrilionem a quaternary ' (of bells) 
Littr^. ] I . A set of bells so hung and arranged 
as to be played upon either by hand or by 
machinery 1836, 2. A melody played on the 

bells 1803. 3. An instrument imitating a peal 

of bells 1819. Hence liCariUoneuT. [Fr. j 
II Carina (karoi-na). 1704. [L.] .Zool. and 
Bot. A name of structures of the form of a keel; 
esp. the two petals forming the base of a papi- 
lionaceous corolla; also, the median ridge on 
the sternum of birds. Hence Cari*nal a. per- 
taining^ to the c. 

IlCarmaiia (kserine9Tia). 1847. U‘ L. ca- 
rina.] Zool. A genus of Heteropodous Mol- 
luscs, having a delicate shell of glassy translu- j 
cency which protects the heart and liver. I 

Caiinate (kssTin<ft), a. 1781. [ad. L. cari- 
natus.] Zool. and Bot. Furnished with a Ca- I 
RINA or ridge; keeled. 

Carinate (kae'rin^it),?#, 1698. [f. L. carinat-, 
carinare, f. carina.] To furnish with a carina, 
keel, or central ridge. Hence CaTinated ppl. a. 
=sprec. Carina’tion, a keel-like formation. 
Cariosity (kmrij^'siti). 1638. [ad. mod.L. 
cariositatem, t. cariostes.] Pathol. A carious 
condition, or formation. 

Carious (kea'rids), a. 1530. [ad.F. carieux.] 
Pathol. Of bones, teeth, etc. : Affected vrith 
caries. Also transf. Hence Cariousness. 
fCa-rity, 1530. [ad. L. caritas.] Dearness 
-1656, 

Cark (kajk),j^. Obs. or arch. ME. [a. AF. 
karke, hark, a north. F. form oicarche, charche; 
see next. ] ti. (?) A load (of 3 or 4 cwt.) -1550. 
ts. Charge, responsibility -1580. 3. A burden 
of anxiety ; anxious solicitude, labour, or toil. 
(Usu. w. care.) ME. t4. Care, pains -1603. 

3. He woundeth himselfe wth his greedy carke 1639. 


Cark ,kLik), v. Obs. or arch. [ME. carken 
repr. ONF, carkier : — ^late L. carcare, contr. £ 
carricare to load. ] 1 1 . trans. T o burden ; a Iso, 
to charge, !ME. only. 2. To burden with care; 
to harass, trouble (arch.) ME. 3. intr. To be 
anxious, fret oneself; to labour anxiously 
(arch.) ME, t4. To take thought -1603. 

2. Thee nor carketh care nor slander Tennyson. 3. 
A covetous man. .carking about his bags Barrow. 

Carl, carle (kaal), sb.^ OE. [a. ON. karl 
man, male, etc,; see also Churl.] i. A man 
of the common people, particularly a husband- 
man; ta villain. s. Hence, a base fellow, a 
churl ME. Sc. A niggard 1542. 3. — Fellow. 
Sc. 1550. 4. The female or seed-bearing hemp 
plant; also called Carl hemp. [f. Carl * male 
by a popular error.] 1523. Also attrib. 

X. A stout carl for the nones Chaucer. 2. A cross- 
grained carle 1882. Hence CaTlisb a , ; -ness. 
Carl, sb.^ dial. 1688. [cf. Carl vfi] i. 
= Carling 2. 1875. 2. Carl Sunday = Carl- 

ing or Care Sunday. 

Carl, z;.i 1602. [?£Carlj^. 1] intr. (?)To 
To behave like a carl ; to snarl. Still dial. 

C3xl,v.^ dial. 1611. [? back -formation from 
Carling 2.] To parch (peas) ; to bristle. 
fCa’din. Also carline. 1705. [a. F., ad. 
It, carlino, £ Carlo Charles, esp. Carlo 1, 1266.] 
A silver coin current in Naples and Sicily, worth 
four-pence English, or, later, twopence -1818. 
Carline 1, -ing (kaulin), ME. [a. ON. ker- 
ling, fern, of karl?^ A woman, esp. an old one; 
particularly a witch. 

Carline 2 (kaulin). 1578. [a. F. carline, 

Sp., It., and med.L. carlina, said to be for 
Carolina, isom Carolus Magnus (Charlemagne), 
to whom it was revealed as a remedy for pesti- 
lence.] A genus of Composite plants, allied to 
the thistles, whence called Carline Thistle. 
Carling 1, carline (kaulig, Tin). 1611. [? 
Cf. F. Carlin gue.] i. Naut. One of the pieces 
of timber about 5 inches square in section, lying 
fore and aft under the deck of a ship, with their 
ends let into the beams, 2. Carling-knee : a 
piece of timber lying transversely from the 
ship’s side to the hatchway, serving to support 
the deck between the two 1626. 

Carling 2 (ka-ilig). 1563. [? £ in Care- 
SuNDAY.] Peas parched, or otherwise pre- 
pared, for eating on C. or Care Sunday. Carl- 
ing Sunday; = Care Sunday. 

Carlism (kauliz’m). 1830. [a. F. carlisme, 
f. Carlos Charles. ] Attachment to Don Carlos, 
second son of Charles IV of Spain, and his heirs; 
Spanish legitimism. So CarHst sb. and a. 
Carlock (kaulpk). 1768. [a. Russ. karMk 
isinglass.] Isinglass from the bladder of the 
sturgeon, imported from Russia. (Diets.) 
tCa*rlot. [f. Carl ^^.i] A churl, peasant. 
A. Y.L. TIL V. 108. 

Carlovingian (kaibvimdgian), a. 1781. 
[ad. F. carlovingien, for carlingian, ] Belong- 
ing to the dynasty of kings founded by Carl the 
Great (Charlemagne). 

Carlylism (kaabidiz’m). 1841. [f. Thomas 
Carlyle.] The literary manner or teachings of 
Carlyle ; a mannerism of Carlyle. So Carly- 
lean a, and sb. CarlyTese, the style of Carlyle. 
II Carmagnole (karman^i?*!). 1796. [Fr.] 1. 
A popular song and dance of the time of the 
French Revolution 1827. 2. A nickname for a 

French soldier of that time ; applied by Burns 
to Satan 1796. 3. A bombastic report from the 
French revolutionary army i860. 

I z. That curst c,, auld Satan Burns. 

Carman 1 (ka’im^n). 1580. [f.CARj^.] A 
man who drives a car; a carter, carrier. 
fCa-rman 2. OE. [a. ON. kannann, var. oi 
karlmann.] A man, an adult male -ME. 

Carmelite (kaumelait),^^. and 1500. [a. 
F. : — L. Carmelites, -a inhabitant of Carmel.] 
I. A member of an order of mendicant friars 
founded on Mount Carmel in the 12th century; 
a White Friar. Also as adj. 2. A fine woollen 
stuff; perh. *= Fr. carmeline * wool of the vicu- 
gna ' (Littr6) 1828. vars. tCarme, tCaTmelin# 
tCaTmelitan. Hence Ca-rmelitess, a female C. 
fCaTininate, z>. 1601. [f.’L.carminat“,caf- 
minare, f. carmen a card for wool. Cf. Car- 
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plied to other species of the gernxs, as the Gold 
and Silver Fish, etc. 1786. 

I. The C. .a stately, a good, and a very subtle &h 
Walton. 

Carp (kaip), V. ME. [? partly a. OX. karj^a 
to brag: in later senses fTor affected by L. car- 
pereS\ ti. To speak {irans. and inir,) -1605. 
fa. inir» To sing or recite -1802. ts* To prate, i 
chatter -1557. 4. spec. To talk querulously, 

censoriously, or captiously; to find fault, cavil. 
(The current sense.) 1548. Also with at, ts* 
To take exception to -167S. SAssoc. w. Cark. 

4. The Icing, .carpeth upon the marriage Digges. 
To a at a great writer M. Arnold. Hence Ca*rper, 
Carpal (ka'ipal), it. 1743. [ad. inod.L. rdir- 
palis, i, carpus, \ Anai. Of or pertaining to the 
carpus or wrist sb, Carpal bones 1855. 
Carpel (ka-ipel). 1835. [f. Gr. Kap-ffos, after 
mod.L. dim. *carpillnm\ cf. F. carpelle,\ Bot, 
One of the cells of a compound pistil or fruit ; 
or the single cell of a simple pistil or fruit. 
Hence Ca*rpellary a, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a c. var. Ca*rpid. 

Carpeiit(ka*ipent),^^. 1623. [ad.med. 
L. carpentare; cf. F. ckarpenter,'] To make as 
a carpenter ; also Jig, Hence fCaTpentage, 
carpentry. 

Carpenter (ka*jpent9j),jd. ME. [a. Anglo 
Fr. carpenter (F. charpentier) late L. car^n- 
tariust f. carpentum\ ?conn. (ult) w. OCelt. 
*carrom\ see Car.] i. * An artificer in wood * 
( 7 .); one who does the framework of houses, 
ships, etc., as opp. to a joiner, cabinet-maker, 
etc. 3. c,-ant, -bee^ etc. 1883. 

I. Is not this the c., the sonne of Mary Mark vl. 3. 
Comb.y etc. : c.-ant, a species of tree*ant which bores 
into the trunk of a tree 5 -bee, a genus of solitary be«, 
XylocopOi the females of which excavate^ cells in 
decaying wood in which to dcxwsit their eggs; 
carpenter's tneasure^ tonnage as measured by the 
cubic foot Hence CaTpentersbip, the art of a c. 

Ca-rpenter, 2^. 1815. [f. prec.] To do car- 
penter’s work; to make by carpentry; to put 
together mechanically. 

Carpentry (ka-jpentri). ME. [a. ONF.^ar- 
penterie (F, charpenierie) L. Carpentaria (sc. 
fabric a) carriage-maker's workshop.] i. The 
trade or art of cutting, working, and joining 
timber into structures. 3. Timber-work con- 
structed by the carpenter ; e,g. the pieces of a 
roof, floor, centre, etc. 1555. Also aitrib. 
Carpet (kaupet), sb, [ME. carpete^ carpcite^ 
f. (through F. or med.L.) It. carpeiia * a carpet 
for a table’ (Florio). Ct T. charpieA ti- A 
thick fabric, commonly of wool, used to cover 
tables, beds, etc. ; a table-cloth -1728. 3. A 

similar fabric, generally worked in a pattern of 
divers colours, used to spread on a floor or the 
ground, or (now usually) to cover a floor or 
stair. Also the material ME. Z*fg* A cover- 
ing resembling a carpet in smoothness, softness, 
or colouring 1593. 4. ^c,-moth 1856. 

X. A C for the Communion Table 1702. On the c. : 
under consideration, a. No Persian carpets spread 
th* imperial way Drydex. f Knight of the c. ; one 
dubbed in time of peace upon the c., as opp. to one 
dubbed in the field ; also = Carpet-knight. ^^ 3. Vpon 
the Grassle C. of this Plaine Rich, //, xii. iii. 50. 

Comb., etc. C.-dance, an informal dance for which 
the c. is not taken up; -mo^ a name for species of , 
Geometer moths, from their variegated colouring; 
•snake, a large Australian snake {Morelia varie^ 
gaiei)', -sweeper, a mechanical apparatus for sweep- 
ing a carpet. Also Carpet-knight (q.v.), and the 
like, in which carpet implies haunting the boudoir, 
dilettantism, etc. Hence Ca'rpetless a. 

Carpet (ka’ipet), v. 1626. [£ the sb.] i. 
To cover or spread with or as with a carpet. 3. 
colloq. To call into a room to be reprimanded 
1840. 

f. A fair Chamber.. carpeted under Foot Bacon. 
au They had done nothing 1 Why were they carpeted ? 
1840, 

CaTpet-ba’g* 1844. A travelling bag, pro- 
perly one made of carpet Also atirib. 
Ca*ipet-b^ger. ong,U,S. slang, 1868. [f. 
prec.] A scornful appellation for Northerners 
who went south after the American Civil War 
of i86r--5, seeking private gain or political ad- 
vancement ; a political candidate in a locality 
with which he is unconnected. Hence -bagging. 
Carpeting (kS-jpJtig), si. 1806. [f. Car- 
PET otv,+ -ing 1 . ] I. The action of cover- 


ing (as) with carpet, a. Material for carpets 
1806. Also iransf. 

Ca*rpet>km gnt. 1576. Grig., perh. * 
Knight of the carpet', but, usually, a contemptu- 
ous term for a stay-at-home soldier. 

Brave C. Knights m Cupid’s fights DTJrfev, 
Carpholite ^ka*jtf<?loit). 1844. [Gti. kar- 
pholith, f. Gr. mpepos a straw + Min. A 

hydrous silicate of alumina and manganese, oc- 
curring in silky fibres of a straw-yellow colour. 
Carphology (kaaf^^-lodgi). 1851. [ad. Gr. 
mp<poXo*fia (Galen), f. /cdp<pos-irX€'yeiv to collect] 
Med, The movements of delirious patien^, as if 
searching for imaginary objects, or picking the 
bed-clothes; fioccilation* 

Carpo-i, comb. f. Gr, mprrosj Carpus, 
wrist. 

CaxpO-S, comb. 1 Gr. jcapnos fruit, as in : 
CaTpoHte, -Hthe [Gr. Xieos], a fossil fruit. 
Carpology [Gr. -Xo7ta], the part of bot^y 
which is concerned with the study of fruits; 

; hence Carpolo'gical a., -lo'gicaJly adv., -legist. 

Carpo*pbagoua [Gr. -ipayos] a., {ZooL) fruit- 
eating. Ca*rpophore [Gr. -^opos], [Bot.) a 
prolongation of the axis of a flower, rmsing the 
pistil above the stamens, as_ in Geraniacese and 
Umbelliferx, Ca*rpopbyll[Gr. (^uAAov], {Boi.) 
the modified leaf which by its folding produces 
a carpel. Ca*rpospore (Gr. orirdposj, iJBot.) in 
Thallophytes, the spore formed in a sporoc^ 
or spore-fruit; hence CarpospoTous a., applied 
to certain Algae. 

Carpocra'tian. 1587, A follower of Carpo- 
crates of Alexandria (A. D. 120), who asserted 
the mortality of Christ’s body and the creation 
of the world by angels. 

{| Carpus (kaup^s). 1679. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
/caprroff.] Anat, The part of the skeleton which 
unites foe hand to foe fore-arm, consisting in 
the higher vertebrates of eight small bones. In 
man it forms foe wrist", in the horse, foe knee, 
Carr 1 (kai). dial, OE. A rock ; now esp. 
used of insulated rocks oflf the Northumbrian 
and Scottish coasts. 

Carr 2, car (kaj). local, ME. [From ON.] 
u A pool; a fen; nowusu., wet boggy ground; 
a meadow recovered from foe bog. 3. A fenny 
copse ME. Also attrib, 

Carrack, carack (kse‘rak). Now Hist, 
ME. [a. OF, carraque, caraque,oi unkn. origin.] 
A large ship of burden, also fitted for warfare, 
formerly used by the Portuguese in trading with 
the East Indies; a galleon. 

Here a vast Carrack flies, while none pursue De Foe. 

Carrageen, -gheen (kss‘ragfn). 1834. [f. 
Carragheen in Ireland.] A kind of seaweed 
[Chrondus crispus), also called Irish moss, of a 
cartilaginous texture and a purplish colour, be- 
coming yellowish-white when dried. It yields 
a jelly, used for food and in medicine. 

Carrat, Carraway; see Carat,Car away. 
Cairefour; see Carfour. 

Carrell, obs. f. Carol. 

Carriage (kas-ridg). ME. [a. ONF. cartage, 
f. carter (mod. ckarrier) to carry (in a cart, etc.}.] 
L I. The action of carrying; conveyance 
of merchandise), t3. A toll on transport -1771. 
t3. An obsolete feudal service, Cf. Average 
sb,^ -1835. 4. The cost of carrying 1753. t 5 » 
Power or capacity for carrying -1740. 6, Ac- 

tion of carrying out; conduct, administration 
1601. 7* The carrying (of a motion) 1879. 

X. Mules or horses for c. Dk Fob. $. L,L,L. i. iu 
74, 6. C. of affaires 1601, of an Enterprise 1652, a sale, 
an order (mod.). 

n, I. Manner of carrying (one’s body, or any 
part of it, oneself) ; mien ; deportment ; beha- 
viour 1590. 3. Habitual conduct. (Referring 

to morals.) 1588. t 3 . Manner of conducting 

-1696. 

X. A stately c. 1653. A graceful a of the head De 
Quincey. Com, Err, iii, lu 14, 3. The present c, of 
matters at Court Evelyn. 

m, 1. Something carried; a load 1458. ts. 
Baggage -1743. ts- Meaning (of words) -i 607. 

a. iDauid left his cariage in the hand of the keeper 
of the cariage i Sam, xvii. 32. tS* Kami, 1, i. 94. 

IV, I, Means of conveyance ; esp, a wheeled 
vehicle 1450. Ofienvn comb, Awheeled 

vehicle kept for private use for driving in 1771, 
t. A cart, or other cariage x6ii. Comb. ; Railway,, 


travellings, a. A c and pair Techn,uses% 

\ ia.) A wheeled support ; e.g. a gun*c., the c, of a coach, 

I etc. {b.) A mechanical contrivance which moves and 
' carries some part of a machine 1688. (c.) Arch. A 
[ supporting framework, e.g. the c. of a staircase 1823. 

Comb.', c.-conipany, people who keep private 
carriages ; C. dog, a Dalmatian dog; -drive ; -horse, 
one that runs in a c. ; -way, that part of roads, etc., 
intended for vehicular traffic. Hence Ca'iriageable 
a. portable {rare ) ; practicable for wheeled carriages 
Ca*rriageci a, thaving a deportment; furnished 
with carriages. 

CaTrick t3e*nd, 1819. [?f. ca7'rick, var. of 
Carrack. ] Naut. A kind of knot for splicing 
two ropes together. 

Ca-rrick t>i*tts. 1847. [f. as prec.] Naut, 
The Bitts near the end of the windlass; wind- 
lass-bitts. 

Carrier (kss rioi). ME. [f. Carry v. + -er 1.] 
I. One who or that which carries (see Carry 
I/.); a bearer. 2. One whose occupation is to 
carry loads, a porter 1511. 3* spec. One who 

undertakes for hire the conveyance of goods 
and parcels. (The familiap current sense.) 1471, 
4. = Carrier-Pigeon 1641. 5. A conduit for 
water, etc. 1797. 6. A person or animal that 

carries and disseminates disease-germs :i^o6. 

1. A carier of letters 1580. One of Cupid’s Carriers 
Merry W'. ir. il 14 1. Techn, uses. Used of parts of 
instruments and machines which act as bearers and 
transmitters ; in Mech, esp. a piece of iron in a lathe 
by which what is being turned is carried round in the 
machine. Electr. The wave, or current, or frequency 
transmitted in electrical communication. 3. By the 
Corkc. Berkeley. ‘North Western Railway Com- 
pany, carriers ’ {mod ). 

Comb. : c,-bird, the pelican, the carrier-pigeon j 
•shell, -trochus, a genus of molluscs, which attach 
pieces of stone, coral, etc., to their shells. 

Ca-rrier-pi'geon. 1647. A breed of pigeons 
with strong homing instincts, used for carrying 
letters. Also fg. 

Carriole (kse-rii^ul). 1808. [a. F., - med. 
L. carriola, dim. of carra CAR. ] i. a. A small 
open carriage with a seat for one 1834. b. A 
light covered cart i860. 3 . A sledge used in 

Canada 1808. 

Carrion (k®Tisn),.y 3 . (and <2.) [ME. caronye, 
caroine, a. ONF. caro'nie, later caroine, f. Rom. 
type ^caronia, ? irreg. deriv. of caro flesh.] 

A. sb, ti. A dead body -1763. 3. Dead pu- 

trefying flesh of man or beast ; flesh unfit for 
food ME. Also fg, ta. Used of a living hu- 
man body, or living person --1661 ; also of ani- 
mals (in sense ‘ vermin ’ ; occ, merely * worth- 
less beast ’) -16^9. 

2. Whan a beast is tourned to careine Lvdg. 3. Old 
feeble Carrions Jul, C, n. x. 13a Hence tCa'monly 
a. and adv, 

B. attrib, 1, Of, or pertaining to, corrupting 
flesh 1535. Also iransf, a. tCarrion-like ; 
rotten; loathsome 1565. 

a. Mounted . , on lean c. Tits that were nothing but 
skin and bone 1653. Comb, c.-flower, the genus 
Stajelia, also Smilax herbacea, from, the scent of 
their blossoms. 

Carrion, crow. 1528, A species of Crow 
(Corvus Corone) which feeds on carrion, small 
animals, poultry, etc. 

I Cairitchi, -es (ka'ritj, -2z). Sc, 1761, [Cor- 
ruption of Catechize sb, F, caiichbse, ] ~ 
Catechism. 

Carriwi'tchet, carwi*tcliet 1614. [?] A 

pun, quibble; a hoaxing question, 

I Wounded with a quibble or a carwltchet at the 
Mermaid Scott. 

I Carrom, var. of Carom, Carambole- 
I Carronade (kseron^’d). 1779. [f. Carron, 

: in Scotland, where first cast.] Mil. A short 
' piece of ordnance* usually of large calibre, hav- 
[ ing a chamber for the powder like a mortar : 

I chiefly used on shipboard. 

I Carron oil. 1884. [From Carron ironworks, 
where much used.] A liniment of linseed oil 
and lime water in equal parts. 

Carrot (kseust). 1533. [a. F. caroiie i-SL, 
carota', ad. Gr, napeordv, ? f. icdpa head.] i. 
An umbelliferous plant {JOaucus Carota) having 
a large tapering root, which in cultivation is 
bright red, fleshy, and edible 1538 ; usually the 
root itself 1533. 3. pi. {Joe.) Red hair, or a 

name for one who has such hair 1685. Hence 
Ca*rroty a. red; Of persons: red-haired, 
fCaTTOW. 1577. P] An Irish itinerant 
gambler -1829. 
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Carry (kffi’ri), v. ME. [a. ONE. carUr 
late L. carrieari, 1 . carrus Car. Cf. Caek, 
Charge, Cargo.] L i. trans. To convey, 
orig, by caxt, hence in any vehicle, on horse- 
back. etc. ^so ahsoL and fig. 2. To bear 
from one place to another ; to go supporting 
ME. Also fig^ 3. To conduct, lead, take with 
one; to take to. Now arch, and dial. 1513- 4* 
To transfer {a number, an entry, etc.) to another 
column, book, etc. 1745. 5. To cause to go or 
come; to conduct, impel 1703. To con- 

tinue to have w ith one as one moves on 1777. 
7. To extend or continue {a line, a piece of work) 
ME.; also fig. 1711. 8. To take as the result 

of effort, to win : also with ofiiooj 9. To take 
by assault i6ot. Also transf. and fig. 10. To 
gain victory for (a measure, one’s candidate, 
etc.) 1619. II. To conduct, manage (an affair, 
etc.). Now arch. 1590. la. Falconiy. To fly 
away with the quarry. [So Fr. charrier,'] 1615. 

r. C. come Gen. xlii. ig. To c. 40/. in toys De 
Foe, wheat x3or fig To c. (a person) through 
Virgil’s iEneid Chatham. 2. Wei coude she carle a 
morsel Chaucer. He shall .Carrie them [the lambes] 
in his hosome Isa. xl. ii. Toe coals (fig.); see Coal, 
To c. a hawky i.e. bear it on the fist 1826. To c. 
a letter 1591. fig. [Private judgment] carried into 
politics Buckle. 3. To c, a ship to Lisbon De Foe, 
a horse to water 1822, [a person] before a justice 1799. 

5. To c. all before^ one. To c. water, sound, etc., as 
a channel, dram, pipe, etc. 1601. As high as a cross- 
bow can c. 1869. Where winds can c. Pope. 7. To 
c. a wall from sea to sea 1878. fig. To c. Good- 
manners to an Excess Addison. 8. Toe. ii'. to win 
the contest. So To c. the day. 9. To c. a position 1876. 

n. I. To bear, hold up, while marching, 
running, or moving about ; to bear about with 
one; to bear ME. a. To bear (the body, head, 
etc.) in a certain way 1583. 3. refi. To com- 
port, behave, demean oneself 1593. +4. To 

wield -1651. 5. Mil. To hold a weapon in 

position for saluting 1796. 6. To support, sus- 
tain the weight or burden of, bear 1626. 

X. To c. weight (in Horse-racing ) : i. e. such extra 
weight as equalizes the competitors. To c. a swerd 
Wyclif, the Standard 1703, arms Jowett. More 
rum than he could c. Smollett. Mrs. Thrale . .fancies 
she carries a boy Johnson. To c, a distinction in 
our thoughts Berkeley. To c.^ a grave face 1873, 
value 1693, weight i6gi, authority Butler, a sense, 
as words Hobbes, a consequence 1877. A contract 
which carries interest Blackstone. a. To carry one’s 
head high 1723. 3. Carrying themselves rudely 1719. 
4. ^To c. a {greaf) stroke', to wield great influence, 

6. To c. sail', said of the ship or those who work it 
1631. Arches carried by pillars Ruskin. To c. a crop 
1799, cattle 1884, an inference, etc. {mod.). 

TTT. Combined with adverbs, in specialized 
combinations. (See also the preceding senses 
and the adverbs.) 

Caxry about. To drive hither and thither, Ephes. 
iv. 14. Carry away. a. treats, scarry ofiy a. b. To 
move forcibly from the footing of reason and judge- 
ment. c. trans. To break oflf ; to lose by breakage ; 
and intr. Chiefly Haut. d. To c. it away ; to gain 
the day. Haml. n. ii. 377* Carry forward. To 
transfer to another column, page, or hook, or to the 
next account. Carry off. a. To remove from this 
life. b. To win. c. To make passable, d. To bear 
it out. Carry on. a. To advance (a proceeding), 
b. To keep up. c. To work at, prosecute, d. intr. \ 
(iVirwjf.) To move on. e. {colloq.) To behave or * go 
on Carry out. a. To conduct to conclusion ; to 
carry into practice, etc. b. To c. out one's hat^ (in 
Cricket); to be ‘not out’ at the close of the innings 
or the game. c. To bear out for burial. Car^ 
over. a. To take with one to the other side. b. To 
allow an account to remain open over the day when 
its settlement is due ; also said of the debtors. Carry 
through. To conduct safely through difficulties ; to 
prosecute to the natural end. Carry up. a. To con* 
tinue (building, etc.), b. To trace back in time. fc. To 
hold up. d. = Carry over qx forward in accounts. 

Carry (kse'ri), si. 1605. [f. prec.] i. A 
vehicle; spec, a two-wheeled barrow. Sc. and n. 
dial. 2. The position required by the com- 
s.mand to * carry arms ’ ; cf. Carey v. II, 5. 1833. 
3. Range (of a gun) 1858. 4. A portage be- 

tween navigable rivers or channels. U.S.y etc. 
i860. 5. The drift of the clouds. Sc. 1819. 
Carry-all, carryall (kse’dijl). U.S. 1837. 
[f. Carry v. + -All : altered by pop. etym. from 
Carriole.] A light carriage for one horse, 
usually four-wheeled, with room for several per- 
sons. Also transf. 

Carrying (kae-riiig), vil sh. 1, The action 
of the vb. Carry. ?>. attrii,, a$ in carrying 
power t etc. ; c.*place *= Carry si, 4 ; c. trade. 


i the business of carrying goods, esp. by sea. | 

Carryke, obs. var. of Carrack, 
f Ca*rry-tale. 1577. A tale-bearer -1824. i 

Carsc (kaiSjSc. kgrs). Sc. ME. ~ carts y ^ 
pi. of Carr j 3.2] The stretch of low alluvial 
land along the banks of some Scottish rivers. 

Cart (kait), sh. [ME. cartie, £. ON. karir 
cart. In OE. erxt.'] ti. A carriage of any kind ; 
a chariot, car -1602. 2. spec. A strong spring- 
less vehicle with two w'heels, used in farming 
operations, for canying heavy goods, etc. (see 
Cart v. 2) ; specialized as iaggage-y harvest-y 
kay-y etc. ca?'t ME. 3. A two-wheeled vehicle 
of lighter make, with springs; a spring-cart, 
mail cart, 'village cart 1823, 

I. Phoebus C. Haml. in. ii. 165. 2- Like thief and 
parson in a Tybum-c Dryden. 

Phr. In the c. (slang), in an awkward or losing 
position. To set or put the c. before the horse : to re. 
verse the natural or proper order. 

Comb. : fc.-bote, -boot iFeudal^ Sysi.), an allow- 
ance of wood to a tenant for making and repairing 
carts (see Boor s5.^) ; -head (cf. cari*s-tatl) ; -horse, 
a horse used to draw a cart; a horse used for heavy 
work ; -house, a shed in which carts are kept; “ta 
house on wheels; -load, the load which a c. can 
carry; fig. a heap; -man, a man who drives a 
c.; •‘To^ii=cart.way', cart*s-tail, occ, cart-tail, the 
hinder part of a c., to which oflfenders were tied to be 
whipped through the streets; -way, a way passable 
by carts ; -whip, a long heavy horse-whip ; also as v. 

Cart (kait), •V. ME. [f. the sb.] i. To 
carry or convey in a cart; alsoy^. fa. spec. 
To carry in a cart through the streets, by way 
I of punishment -1812. 3. int7\ or absol. To 

I work with or use a cart ME. 

I 2. To see Bawds carted Butler Hud. n. 1. 81. 

Ca-rtable, a. 1684. [f. Cart sb. or v. + 

-ABLE . ] That can be carted ; passable by carts. 

Ca-rtage (kautedg). ME, [f, as piec. + 
-AGE.] The process or cost of conveying by cart. 

I Carte i (kait, kart). ME. [a. F. carte L. 
carta, chartaj] fi* A chart, plan -1683 ; a 
charter -1640. 2. Sc. A playing-card ; pi. cards 

1497* II 3. A bill of fare. [mod. Fr.] 1818. 114 . 

[ = Carte-de-visite 1861. 

I Carte 2 (kait). 1707. [(Also Quart(e) ; a. 

I F, quarte, ad. It. quarta fourth.] Fencing. One 
of the eight parries and two usual guards of the 
small-sword. j 

II Carte blanche (kart blanj). 1707. [Fr. : 
= blank paper.] i. A blank paper ^ven to any 
one to fill up with his own terms. 2. Hence 
fig. Full discretionary power 1766. 3. Piquet. 

A hand without picture-cards 1820. 

11 Carte-de-visite(ka*rtidp|V/zz*t). Pl.cartes- 
de-visite, 1861. [Fr.; = visiting card.] A small 
photographic portrait mounted on a card, 3 V2 
by 2^/3 inches. 

Cartel (ka-jtel), sb. 1560. [a. F., ad. It. 

cartello, dim. of carta. ] i . A written challenge ,* 
a letter of defiance. 2. A written agreement as 
to the exchange or ransom of prisoners ; such 
exchange itself 1692 ; also ^cariel-ship, a ship 
employed in such exchange 1769. 3 - A 

paper or card, with writing or printing 1693.^ 

X. To send a c. of defiance 1560. a. To establish 
a c. of exchange Wellington. 3 . A c. with some 
Greek verses H. Walpole. Hence fCaTtel v, trans. 
to serve with a challenge. Ca’rtelling vbl. sb. 
making of cartels, exchanging of prisoners. 

Carter (ka-itsi). ME. [f. Cart j^.] fi. 
A charioteer -1580. 2. One who drives a cart 

ME. ; hence, a boor 1509. 3 * = Carter-fish : 

the Whirf 1884. Hence tCa*rterly a. and adv. 

Cartesian (kajtfzian, -gian). 1656. [ad. 
mod.L, Cartesianus, 1 Cartesius, latinized f. 
Rend Descartes.^ A. adj. Pertaining to Des- 
cartes, his philosophy or mathematical methods. 

B. sb. A follower of Descartes 1660. 

A. Cogiio ; Ergo sum, this famous enthymem of the 

C. philosophy Hallam. • 

Cartesian devB, C. diver; a hollow figure, partly 
filled with water and partly with air, and made to 
float in a vessel nearly fill^ with water, having an 
air-tight elastic covering. By pressing down the 
covering, the air inside is compressed, and more water 
forced through an aperture into the fi^re, which 
sinks, to rise again when the pressure is removed. 
Hence Carte’sianism, the phflosophy of Descartes. 
II Carthamus (ka*i>am5^s), 1548. [mod.L., 
ad. Arab.] A genus of composite plants; esp. 
C. tinciorius (Safflower or Bastard Saffron), 
yielding red and yellow dyes. Hence Cartha** 


; mic a. as in Carthamic actW=Ca*rthamin, the 
red colouring matter of safflower. 

Carthusian (kai>i5'zian,-5ida). ME. [ad. 

L. CariusianuSy Carivsiensis, from the Caiur- 
siani monies, or from Caiortssmm, Chair omse, 
a village in Dauphine. In F, charirmx.^ i. 
adj. Of or belonging to an. austere order of monks 
founded in Dauphind, by St. Bruno, in the year 
1086. sb. A monk of this order. 2. adj. Of the 
Charterhouse School, founded on the site of a 
Carthusian monastery in London, sb, A scholar 
of this school, i860. 

Cartilage (ka-itiled^), 1541. [a. F., ad. L. 
cariilago gristle,] A firm elastic tissue, of a 
translucent colour; gristle; a gristly part, as the 
costal cartilages. 

Temporary c. is that which occurs in early life, and 
subsequently ossifies; permanent c. , e.g. the articular 
c. which coats the joints, always retains its character. 
Hence Ca rtilagi nifica*tion, the formation of or 
conversion into c. _ CaTtilagi'niform a. resembling 
c. Cartila'ginoid a. of the form or nature ofc. 

Cartilaginous (kaitila-dginas), a. 1541. 
[ad. F, cariilagineux; see -OUS,] i. Of, or of 
the nature of, cartilage. 2. Bot. Of the texture 
of cartilage 1677. var. fCartilagimeous, 

I. C. fishes', an order of fishes having a c. skeleton. 

Cartograplier(kaitf?*graf3j). Also ebarto-. 
1863, [f. F. carte, or L. charta, carta -i-GT, 
-7/)a^oj. The ^spelling is commoner,] One 
who makes charts or maps. 

Cart(^:rapliy (kaJt^?-grafiJ. Also charto-. 
1859. [f. as prec. -f Gr. The drawing 

of charts or maps. Hence Cartogra*phiCi -al a. 
Cartomancy (ka*Jt(7mse:nsi). 1871. [f. It, 
carta playing-card + Gr. fiavT€ia.'\ Divination 
by playing-cards. 

Carton (kautan). 1864. [a. F., papier- 
mfichd ; see Cartoon.] i. A white disk within 
the bull’s-eye of a target ,* a shot which hits this. 
2. A light pasteboard or cardboard box or case for 
holding goods; the material used for this 1891. 
Cartoon (kait^m), sb. 1671. [a. It cartone, 
aiigm. of carta paper.] i. A drawing on stout 
paper as a design for painting, tapestry, mosaic, 
etc. 2. A (full-page) illustration in a (comic) 
paper or periodical 1863, 

I. Cartoons and other drawings of Raphael Evelyn. 
Hence Cartoo'n v. to design, as a c. (sense 1); tc 
caricature. Cartoo’nist, one who draws cartoons. 
Cartouche (kaitw'J). 1611. \p,.F . cartouche 

1 fem. Also a. F. cartouche masc., a. It. c&rtoccio, 
augm. t. carta paper. ] r . ( = Fr. cartouche fem.) 
Mil. A roll or case of paper, etc., containing a 
charge for a firearm; a cartndge. ? Obs. fb* A 
case of wood, etc., containing iron balls to be 
shot from a cannon -1768. c. ^ cartridge-box. 
2. { = Fr. cartouche masc.) Arch. a. A corbel, 
mutule, or modillion; var. tCartouse 1726. b. 
Any ornament in the form of a scroE 1611. c. 
A tablet for an inscription or for ornament, 
representing a sheet of paper with the ends 
rolled up; a drawing of this. Often atirib. 1776. 
^.Archxol. Namefortheoval figures in Eg3q)tian 
hieroglyphics, enclosing royal or divine names 
or titles 1830. Comb, c.-hoiL= cartridge-box. 

Cartridge (ka-itridsl. 1579. [A corruption 
of Cartouche.] i. Mil. The case in which 
the exact charge of powder for fire-arms is made 
up ; of pasteboard, flannel, metal, etc. Also 
irajisf. and fig. t2. Arch. = Cartouche 

2 a, b, c. -1756* 

Comb.ytXQ,'. hall-c., a c, containing a bullet; blank 
C,, a c. containing no ball ; C.-bag, a flannel bag, etc., 

! containing the charge of powder for a cannon ; -belt, 
a belt hawng pockets for cartridges ; -box, a box for 
storing or carrying c&rtx\dgeis', ’‘Cll^t,— cartridge-box i 
also, the paper which contains the powder of a c. ; 
•paper, a strong kind of paper, used for making 
cartridges, and also for rough drawings, etc. 

Cartulary (ka'itiaKlari). Also Chartu-^ 
q. V. 1541. [ad. med.L. cart-, chariularium, 
{. earthy chartula, dim. of carta, charta ; see 
Chart.] * A place where papers or records 
are kept ' (J.) ; whence, the records (of a mon- 
astery, etc. ) ; or the book containing them ; a 
register, var. *t‘Ca*rtaary, Cba*rt-. 
f CaTtware. 1563. [See Ware.] A team of 
horses -1577* 

CaTt^wheel. ME. I. The wheel of a cart, 
2. joc. Any large coin, as a crown, etc. 1867, 

To turn cart-wheels : to execute lateral summer- 


6(Ger. K«In>. A'CFr. pe«). vi (Ger. Mwller). « (Fr. d«ne). 5 (c«rl). e (e*) (tli«e). #(«v)(r«n). / (Fr. faiie). 5 (ft,feni, «irth). 
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saults, as if the hands and feet were spokes of a 
%vbeei. 

Cartwrigtit (ka-itir^it), ME. [f. Cart sh. 
4- Wright.] A carpenter who makes carts, 
f CaTTiage. erron. carvage. 1610. [a. ONF. 
(mod. ckarruage) on L. t>pe ^carrucaiuum?i 
OldLaw. I, Ploughing “1688. 22. —Carucage. 
Canicage, carr- (kse-riz/kedg). 1577* 

med. L. car{r)iicagium, f. med. L. carruca 
plough.] Feudal Sysis A tax levied on every 
carucate of land. 

Camcate, caxr- (kse'riz/k^it). 1577* [ad. 

med. L. car{r)ucata^ f. car{r)nca plough.] Fm- 
dal Sysi, As much land as could be tilled with 
one plough (and 8 oxen) in a year; a plough- 
land. var. tCame, erron, carve. 

Canmcle (kar2?':Qk’i). 1615. [ad. i6th c. 
F, caruncule, ad. L. caruncula (also used), dim. 
of caro?^ I. A small fleshy excrescence : ap- 
plied in Anat. to the lachrymal and urethral 
caruncles, the wattles of the turkey-cock, etc. 

3, Bot, ‘ An excrescence at or about the hilum 
of certain seeds ' (Gray). Hence CaTtmcular 
a, of the nature of or like a c. Cani*iiculate(d 
a. having a c. or caruncles; var. CaruTLculous. 

|j Carus (keaTns). 1678. fmed.L.; —l^^caros, 
a, Gr. Kapos heavy sleep.] Med, Extreme in- 
sensibility ; the fourth degree of insensibility, 
the others being sopor, coma, and lethargy. 

Carvage, erron. sp. of Caruage. 

Carve (kaiv), v. [Com. Tent. : OE. str. vb. 
ceorfan^ cearfz OTeut. tjpe "^kerfan, karf\ 
cogn. w. Gr. ypd<j>Hv, The strong pa. pple. 
carven is still in use as archr^ fi. To Cut 
“1560. a. To hew, cut, or sculpture [out of 
stone, in ivory, etc.) OE. ; to shape by cutting 
^ 535 * 3* To cut or engrave on {in, into) a sur- 
face; to cover with cut figures ME Also intr, 
or ahol, 4. To cut up meat at table ME. Also 
trans, 5./^. To do or ttake at one’s pleasure 
1602. 6. To cut up or subdivide 1711. 

X. ^en come is coruen ME. To c. in two, in or 
to jneces. To c. a way 1490. Alsoy^. a. An angel 
. . carved in stone Tennyson. To c mount Athos into 
a statue of Alexander Bentley, 3. We carved not 
a line and we raised not a stone Wolfe. Wrinkles 
carved his Skin Tennyson. We c. and paint Emerson, 

4. A man who . . cannot c. Chesterf. To c, a fowl, 

etc. ^ S- Faml. l iii. 20. 6. To c. the whole fee in 

particular estates Cruise. To c, out: (in Legal 
lang^ To cut a smaller estate out of a larger one. 
Also iransf, (Mack, i. iL 19J, and fjfg. (L. L, L. v. ii, 
323). Hence Carve jr< 5 ; a stroke of carving. Carved 

a,} also carveu {poet, and rket.). 

Carvel (kauvel). 1462. [a. OF. caruelle, 
kirveUe\ see Caravel.^ Naut. The Eng. form 
of the name for a small, light, and fast ship, 
chiefly of Spain and Portugal. (Since 1650 only 
Hist., and written caravel.) fa. a. The Paper 
Nautilus, b. The floating mollusc lanthina. 
c. A jelly-fish {Medusa). 

Comb, c.-built, having the planks all flush 

and smooth, instead of clinker-built, i. e. overlapping. 
So c.-plaiiked a. 

Carvene (kauvih). 1876. Chem. A hydro- 
carbon CiqHis, found in oil of Caraway. 
Carver (kauvoi). ME. [f. Carve + -erI.] 

I . gen. One who cuts or carves. a. spec. One 
who carves wood, ivory, stone, etc, ; a sculptor 
ME. 3. One who carves at table ME. b. A 
carving knife (mod.). 

z. The carver’s chissel Dodsley. % An expert c, 

(mod.), A pair of carvers i a carving knife and fork 

Carving (ka*ivig),2;Rr A ME. [f. asprec. 
+-ING 1.] I. The action of the vb. Carve. 3, 
Carved work; a carved figure or design ME, 

2. The c, on the reading-desk Scott. 
tCairvist. 1677, Falconry , A hawk in its 
first year, of proper age to be carried on the fist 
“1800. 

Carvy, Sc- f. Caraway, 

Caryatid (k3eri,8e*tid). Pl.nsu.-ides; also 
-ids. 1563. [ad. Lh Caryatid-es, a, Gr. Kapvd- 
ridfs, pi. of KapvdTis, a priestess of Artemis at 
Kapvai in Laconia, also a figure as below.] 
Arck. A female figure used as a column to sup- 
port an entablature. Also atirib. j 

Caryopliyllaceous(k3e!rii7fil^-Jias),«. 1835. ! 

g ,d. mod. L, Caryophyllacese, t caryophyllus 
e dovepink] Boi, a. Belonging to the order 
Caryophyllaceoe, b. Used of a corolla having 


five petals with long claws, as in the clove-pink 
var. Ca:ryopby*lleous. 

|] Cary^^psis (kaerip'psis)- FI- -ides 

1830. [mod.L. f. Gr. ieapvcv nut 4 - Bot. 

A small one-seeded dry indehiscent fruit, whose 
pericarp adheres to the seed throughout so as to 
form one body with it, as in wheat, barley, etc, 
Cla. sa, (ka sa). 1796. Short for cafias ad 
saiisfaciendum (see Capias). 

Casai (k^*sal), a. 1834. [f. CASE 4- -AL.] Of 
or belonging to grammatic^ case, 
i; Casai, c^sale. 1506. [It, casale, f. casa.'] 
A hamlet (in Italy, Malta). 
Cascabel(ka*skabel), 1639. [a, Sp. / 
little round t^U, child’s rattle, rattlesnake.] i. 
Gunnery, Formerly the knob at the rear end of 
a cannon; now all behind the base ring. l}a. 
A rattlesnake; also its rattle. [Sp.] 17^. 
Cascade (ksesk^*d), sb. 1641. [a, F., ad. 
It. cascaia, f. cascare to fall.] A waterfall; usu- 
ally, a small fall ; esp, one of a series. Also 
iransf, and fig. 

An artificial c. Mss. Piozzl A c. of ice Tyndall, of 
lace (mod.). 

Cascade (kassk^i*d), v. 1702. [f. the sb.] 
To fall or pour in a cascade. Also transf. b. 
vulgar. To vomit 1805. 

I! Cascara (ka*skara). 1882. [Sp.] A bark 
canoe (in jSpanish America) 
Cascarilla(k3sskari*la). 1686. [a. Sp., dim. 
of cascara bark ] The bark of the plant Cro- 
ion eleuieria, used as a tonic. Also called c. 
bark. Hence Cascari'llin, a bitter substance 
(CiaHigO*) obtained from c. bark. 
fCasdbdelawis. Sc.pl, 1596. An instrument 
of torture. 

11 Cascbrom (ka*sxrOTa). 1806. [Gael, cas 
foot, chrom crooked.] An instrument of tillage, 
called also " foot-plough ’. 

Case (k^s), [ME. cos, caas, a. OF. cos 
: — L. casus, f. cas-, cadere.] ft- A thing that 
befalls or happens ; an event, occurrence, hap, 
or chance -1596, t2. Chance, hazard, hap 

-1560. 3. An instance ME. 4. The case ; The 
actual state of matters ; the fact ME. 5. Con- 
dition [esp, physical condition), plight ME. 6. 
Law. a. A cause or suit. b. A statement of the 
facts of a matter sub judice, for a higher court, 
c. A decided case. d. The case as put by one 
of the parties 1596. 7. Med. a. The condition 

of disease in a patient 1709. b. An instance of 
disease; * a record of the progress of disease in 
an individual* {.Sycf. Soc, Lex,) 1732, c. U. S. 
slang. A ' cure’ 1848. 8. Grammar, [L. casus 

used as tr. Gr. nrSim, restricted by the Stoics 
to nouns, and including the nominative.] a. 
One of the forms of a sb., adj., orpron., which 
express its relations to some other word, e. g. 
as subject, object, etc. b. loosely. The relation 
itself. ME. 

X, I you recount a rueful! cace Spenser, a. By cause 
of fortune Caxton. 3. In manyeCJaasis 1449. 4 - The 
c. with me is the reverse Macaulay. It is not the c. 
(mod.). When a lady’s in the c. Gay. ^All a c . ; all 
one. 5. [They] came home ageyne in werse caas than 
they w-ente Caxton. ^ In good case \ well off; also, in 
good physical condition (arch.). In c. to or fori 
prepared, ready. 6. C. A leading c.i one frequently 
cited as having settled some point, d. ‘ That is our 
c., my lord* (mod,), f Action on the c,\ a form of 
procedure in common law, for remedy in cases not 
specifically provided for, so called from the words in 
consimili casu in the Statute of Westminster the 
Second. Called also trespass on the c., or c, simply. 
C, of conscience (tr. _L, casus conscieniix) : a question 
of conduct concerning which conscience may be in 
doubt, and requiring Casuistry to deal with it, 7, b. 
A c. of small-pox 1851. 

Phrases, In case x ta. in fact; b, if j C. lest; d. 
In case ofx in the event of. Mf case : if perchance. 
To put ot set (thd^ case: to suppose. In any case: 
fby any means ; at all events, anyhow. So In no 
case. Comb,'. tc,»divinity, casuistry; -laW|theIaw 
as made by decided cases; t-putting, stating of a 
legal c,, the making of hypotheses. 

Case (k^s), me. [a. ONF. cassetmod. 

chdsse (=It. cassa) ; — ^L. capsa, f. capere.) t. 
A thing fitted to contam something else; a box, 
chest, bag, sheath, etc, 2. The covering part 
of anything ME Also pg. 3. The frame in 
which a door or window is set; cf. Stair-case. 
1663. 4. The shell or carcass of a buflding 

1^77- 5- A box with its proper contents 1540; 
hence, A set 1599. 6. Printing. The frame in 


which the compositor has his types, divided 
into compartments. (Ordinarily there are two, 
the upper case for capitals, etc. , and the lower 
case for the small letters, etc.) 1588. 7. Mil, 

i= case-shot 1667. 

X. A c. for books Wotton, A candle-, card-, cigar-c. 
(mod.), z. The c, of a watch, of a fire- work, a sausage, 
a chrysalis, etc. spec. In Book-binding: The boards 
and back of a book bound in cloth; mso, a cover to 
hold pamphlets, etc., without binding 1868. fig. The 
c. of that huge Spirit now is cold Ant. ^ Cl. iv. xv. 8g. 
$. A c. of arms, glass, etc. A c. of teeth Scott. A c. 
0/ pistols : a brace. 

Case, sb.^ Also case-char. 1751- One of 
the family Salmonidse. 

fC^e, V?- 1647, [f Case j^.I] To put as a 
supposition; hitr.^ To put cases (see Case sb."^ 
Phrases). 

Case (k<?!s), 2^.2 1575. [f. Case sb.^] 1. 

irans. To enclose in or as in a case; to encase, 
surround with, a. To fit with cases 1884. t3* 

To strip of the case; to skin -1803. 

X. Bones of seals * . now cased hi ice Kane. Men 
cased in iron 1863. To c. a brick wall with stone 
Gwilt. 3. Alls Weld iii. vi. 111. 

Caseation (k<fiszi<?^*Jhn). 1866, [f. L. casea- 
tus, treated with cheese; see -ATION.] The 
coagulation of milk; in Pathol, a degeneration 
of morbid products into a cheesy material. 

Case-harden (k^*S| ha id’n) 5 1677. [f. 

Case sb,"^ (in locative constr.).] i. To harden 
on the surface, as iron by partial cementation. 

J 2, fig. To harden in constitution or spirit 1713. 

' 3. A case-hardened or weather-beaten tar Falconer. 

Caseic (k<?isrik), a. 1840. [f. L. caseus 4- 
-IC.] Chem. In C. acid = Lactic acid. 

Casein (ktf‘*sz, in). -ine. 1841. [f. as 

prec.] Chem. A Proteid or Albuminoid, one of 
the chief constituents of milk; chemically identi- 
cal with the Legumin (or vegetable c.) of the 
seeds of leguminous plants. It is coagulated 
by acids, and forms the basis of cheese. 

Case-knife (k^i*s, naif). 1704. [f. Case^ 3 . 2 ] 
a. A knife carried in a case or sheath, b. A 
large table knife. 

Casemate (k/i‘S|m^t). 1575. [a. F.,app.f. 
Sp. or It. casa + ?.] i. Fortif. A vaulted 
chamber built in the thickness of the ramparts 
of a fortress, with embrasures for the defence of 
the place; used as a barrack, a battery, or both. 

2. Arch. = Casement i. Hence Ca’semated 
a. provided with casemates ; strongly fortified. 

Casement (k<fi*sm&t, k^*z-). ME. [?f. 
Case sb.^^ i. Arch. A hollow moulding, such 
as the cavetto, 2. A frame forming a window 
or part of a window, opening on hinges attached 
to the upright side of the frame in which it is 
fixed. (The usual sense.) 1556. Also/^. 

3. A c. of the great chamber window Mzds. N. ni. i. 
57, C- cloth, cotton fabric such as is used for c. cur- 
tains. Hence Ca’semented a. 

Caseous (kii-sibs), a. 1661. [f. L. caseus 
cheese.] i. Of the nature of cheese, cheesy. 
2. Pathol. Cheese-like in appearance 1753. 

X. (fi>c.) That c, and wrathful people [the Welsh] 
Syd. Smith. 

Casern, -e (kaze-m). 1696. [a. F., ad. Sp, 
casema, f. casa. ] One of a series of small (tem- 
porary) buildings for soldiers between the ram- 
parts and houses of a fortified town ; also a 
barrack. 

Case-shot ^kci*S|Jf?:t). 1625. [f. Case sb.^ 
Mil. A collection of small projectiles put up in 
cases to fire from a cannon; canister-shot. 
Also, a shrapnel-shell. 

Ca‘se-weed. 1578. [f. Case ^^.2] Shep- 
herd’s Purse. 

Ca*se-worm. 1606. [f. asprec.] A caddis- 
worm; see Caddis 

Ca^ (ksej), 1596. [ad. F. casse (mod. 
caisse), or It. cassa : — L. capsa Case.] ti. A 
box for money, a cash-box -1734 1 a sum of 
money -1752. 2. Money; in the form of coin, 

ready money 1596. Banking and Comm. ; 
Specie ; also, more loosely, bank-notes which 
are at once convertible, as opp. to bills, etc. 

t. This bank is properly a general c., where every 
man lodges his money Temple, a. Those who have 
c., come here to spend 1810, So Hard c., ready c., 
c. in hand. He bets, .freely when he is in c. Thack- 
eray. Also Out ofc. 

Comb., etc.: c.-book, in Book-keeping, a book m 
which is entered a record of c. paid and received ; 


se (man), a (pass), au (la«d). t> (cut), ^(Fr. chef). 9(ever), m (/, eye), (Fr. ean de vie), i (sft). z (Psyche). 9 (what), y ^g^t)* 
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■credit, an overdrawn account ; -paynient, spec, the 
payment of c. for government paper, etc. ; -price, the 
price for payment in ready money ; -register (orig. 

a till furnished with an apparatus which visibry 
records the amounts put into it; -sale, a sale for 
ready money. 

Cash (ksej ), sb?> 1598. [ad. (nit.) Tamil 
kasu, a small coin or weight of money. The 
earlier Eng. form was cass.^ One of various 
coins of low value in the East Indies and China : 
esp. The Chinese le and isien^ coins made of an 
^loy of copper and lead, with a square hole in 
the centre ; of these 1000 made a tael or Hang. 


fCash, 


1564, [var. of Cass z/.] = 


Cashier i. -1829. 

Cash (kseJ), 1811. [f. Cash To 
give or get the cash for; to convert into cash, 
as ‘ to c. a cheque 

(I Cashel (kse*shel). 1845. C= Ir. caheal^ 
prob. ad. L. castellutn,^ Ir. Aniiq. A circular 
wall enclosing a group of churches and their 
appurtenances. 

Cashew (kajM*). 1703. [ad. F. acajou, ad. 
Brazil. acajoha,\ C.-iree, a large tree {Anacar- 
dium occidintafe) cultivated in tropical countries, 
bearing a kidney-shaped fruit {cashew-nni) 
placed on the end of a fleshy pear-shaped re- 
ceptacle {c, apple), popularly taken for the fruit 
Comb, c.-l>ird, Tanagra zena* 

Cashier (k^jla*i),^ 3 . 1596. [ad. Y.caissier.^ 
One who has charge of the cash of a bank or 
mercantile firm, paying and receiving money, 
and keeping the cash account, tb. A money- 
dealer -1687. 

Cashier (kaji3-x),t7. 1592. [a. Flem. orDu. 
easseren ; cf. Ger, kassirm ; and see Cass v,, 
Cash ti . To dismiss from service or fellow- 

ship; also generally -1791. a. To dismiss from 
a position of command or authority; to depose. 
Also iransf. and jpg, 1599. 3, To discard, get 

rid of 1603; tto m^e void -1650. ^ In Merry 
IV, I. i. 184, app.=‘ to esLse of cash’, 
a. spec, in the army and navy involving disgrace and 
disqualification from further government employment 
in any capacity (cf. Dismiss j7. 3). Oik, 11. iii. 381. 
To c. the King Ln. Sheffield. 3. To casheere their 
Rufiftanly Haire Prynne. To c. an election 1601. 
Hence CashieTcr. CashieTment. 

Cashmere (kse*/mi9i, kaejml®*i). 1822. 
[Place-name, used attrib.] a. More fully C. 
shawl : A costly shawl made of fine wool ob- 
tained from the Cashmere goat and the wild 
goat of Tibet, b. The material of which these 
shawls are made. c. A woollen fabric made in 
imitation of the true cashmere. 

Cashmerette (k0e:jmire't). 1886. [f.prec.] 
A dress fabric with a soft and glossy surface, 
made in imitation of cashmere, 

Cashou, Cashu, obs. ff. Cachou. 
Causing, sh, n. dial. Usn. in pi. 1516. 
Dried dung of cattle used for fuel, ' 

Casing (k^i’sig), vbl. sh. 1575. [f. Case 27.2 
•f -ING ^.] I. The action of the vb, 3. concr. 
Something that encases, as the c. of a fly, a 
building, a well, etc. Also in techn, uses, 1791. 
Casino (kasfmo), 1789. [a. It., dim. of 
casa.'] l|i, A summer-house (in Italy) 1831. 
8. A public room used for social meetings; esp, 
a public music or dancing saloon 1789. 3. A 

game of Cards; see Cassino. 

Cask (kask), sh. 1557. [app. a. F. casque, 
ad. Sp. casco a head-piece, a head, a sconce, 
an earthen pot, etc. Sense i appears only in 1 
Eng.] I. A wooden vessel of cylindrical form, j 
made of curved staves bound together by hoops, j 
with flat ends; a barrel. Cf. Barrel sh. i. 
Also jfg. 2. A cask and its contents; hence as 
a measure of capacity 1727, ts. —Casket. 
b. Case, shell -1727. t4, = CASQUE -1696. 

Also attrib. and in comb. 

Cask,?/. 1562. [f.prec.] To put into a cask, 
fCaskanet. 1607. [Made up of casket and 
carkanet, perh. orig. a misprint,] Used by 
some as = Carcankt, by others as - Casket 
-1693. 

A c. of Jewells acSai, A c. w*** red stones in it 1638. 
Casket (ka'sket), sb^- 1467. [Of unkn. 
etym. : in form a dim. of, but earlier than. 
Cask.] i. A small box or chest for jewels, 
letters, or other things of value, itself often of 
value and richly ornamented. Alsoyf^. b.Occ. 


the title of a book of selections 1830. a. A 
cofiin. U. S. 2870. 

I. Aric}ilycarvedc.ofivorytS76. Jtg-. Theyfound 
him d^d . An empty c. yokn v. i. 40. 

Ca^et, sb.t, var. of Gasket. 

Ca*sket, v. 1601. [f. Casket sb.^} To en- 
close or put up in a casket. 

I have, .casketted my treasure AlPs Well n. v. 26. 
Casque (kask). 1580. [a. F., ad. Sp. casco 
in same sense.] A piece of armour to cover the 
head; a helmet. Used loosely of all military 
head-pieces, and now hist., poet., or foreign. 
Also transf. in Bot. and Zool, 

My blade carves the casques of men Tennyson, 
Hence Casqued///. a. having a c. on. 

Casquet(kQ-sket,kask5). 1611. [a,F.,dim. 

of casque.'\ A light and open helmet. 
tCass, a. 1549. [ad. L. casszis.1 Dismissed, 
cashiered; null -2651. 

Chss, V. Still Sc. 1460. [a. F. casser, f. L. 
quassare to break in pieces, annexing in later 
times the senses of L. cassare to annul. ] i . To 
m^e void, annul, quash. Sc. Law. ta. To dis- 
miss; disband, cashier -1709. 

Cassada^, var. of Cassava. 
liCassareep(k«*sarrp). 1832. [Carib.] ‘The 
inspissated juice of the cassava, which is highly 
antiseptic, and forms the basis of the West 
Indian pepper-pot’ (Treas. Bot), 
fCa^SSate, v. 1512. [f. L. cassat-, cassareJ] 
= Cass v, -1744, 

Cassation (kjes^i-Jan). ME. [ad. late L. 

cassaHonem\ see Cass v. So in F.] The action 
of maJdng null and void. 

Court o/C. [Fr. Cour de cassationi, in France, the 
supreme court of appeal, having power to quash 
{casser) decisions of the other courts. 

Cassava (kasa*va). 1555. [In F. cassava, * 
Sp. casabe, from the Taino lang. of Hayti. ] r. j 
A plant, Manihot utilissima (N.O. Euphorbia-- 
cex), called also Manioc, with fleshy tuberous 
roots, used as food in tropical America. 

There are two varieties, Sweet C. {lif, Aipj), pre- 


Cassimere (ks’simisj). 1774, [in F. cast- 
of Cashmere.] A thin fine 
^Ued woollen cloth used for men's clothes. 
Cf. Kerseymere. 

-j-llCassine. 1708. [F.; cf.Ittanno.] Mil. 

A farm-house, where a number of soldiers have 
posted themselves, to make a stand -1753. 
CassiQctte (ksesine't), 1846. [? Suggested 
by cassimere.] A modification of cassimere. 
with the warp of cotton, and the weft of fine 
wool, or wool and silk. 

Cassinian (ksesi-nian), a. 1726. [f. proper 
name Cassini. 1 Of or pertaining to G. D. 
Cassini (1625-1712), or his descendants, French 
astronomers, or to their researches. 

C. oval ; = Cassinoid. 

Cassino (kasrno). Also casino. 1792. [var. 
of Casino.] A game at cards in which the ten 
of diamonds {great cass) counts two points, and 
the two of spades {little cass) one; eleven points 


p^ed as a vegetable, and Bitter C., containing _ 
virulent but volatile poisonous juice, which is expelled 
by heat. 

2. The nutritious starch obtained from the 
roots ; the bread made from this 1577. 

Casse paper, cassie-. 1688. [? F. papier 
casst broken paper.] The paper of the two out- 
side quires of a ream. 

Caisserole (kasseri?u‘l). 1706, [F,, dim. of 
casse an open-mouthed pan.] i. A kind of I 
stew-pan 1725. 2. The edging of certain dressed 
dishes. 

.. Cassette (kase*t). 1793. [Fr., dim. of casse, 
caisse (cf. Case).] i. A casket. 2. Photogr. 
A small flat box used as a container in transport- 
ing a plate or film. 3. Ceramics. — Saggar 1. 
tCasshe. Also Cases* 1548. The wild 
chervil; used vaguely of other plants -1640. 
Cassia (kse-sia). OE. [a. L., a. Gr. Kaaia, 
ad. Heb.] i. An inferior kind of Cinnamon, 
esp. the bark of Cinrtamomum Cassia, More 
fully C.-bark, 2. The tree, Cinnamomum Cassia 
1553. 3* poet. A fragrant shrub or plant. (Cf. 
Ps. xlv, 8.) 1594. 4. Bot A genus of trees, 

shrubs, or herbs (N.O. Leguminosse) of many 
species, the leaflets of several of which are the 
Senna leaves of medicine. The name Cassia 
\fistula was given early to one species, the Pud- 
ding Pipe tree, a native of India, but cultivated 
elsewhere, which produces the cassia pods con- 
taining a pulp used as a laxative. Thence the 
name has been extended to the genus. ME. b. 
Any medicinal product obtained from this 1543. 

Conti., etc.: c.-bark, also called c. lignea (see 
above, 1) j -btids, the unexpanded buds of several 
species of Cinnamon, esp. Cinnamomum aromaiicum, 
used like cloves ; -oil* common oil of cinnamon, 
Cassi*deous, a. 1835. [f. L. cassidem.'] 

Bot, Helmet-shaped. So CassPdiform a. 

fCassidoine, -done, "demy 1 . ME. [a. OF. 

cassidoine, pop. var. of calcidoine, ad, L, chalce- 
donius {lapis).'] — Chalcedony “1753, 
CassidonyS (kse*sidoni). 1578. [?-»prec.] 
Bot. I. The plant Lavandula Sfeeckas, French 
lavender. 2. Mountain or Golden C . : the 
Gnaphalium of books, 

Cak^e, -y (kse-si). dial. 1693. [« Icel. 
kass, mod. kassi a case, creel, etc.] A kind of 
basket made of straw. (Orkney and Caithness.) 


, \y.Y. cassinoide\ 

see^ Cassinian.] Geom, An oval having two 
foci, such that the product of the focal radii of 
any point on the curve is constant : a curve 
which Cassini wished to substitute for the el- 
lipse, in explaining planetary movements. 
Cassioberry(k9e*si^),be:ri). 1753. The fruit 
of VibumuTn Ixvigatum, the C.-busk, 
Cassiope*ian, a. 1630. Of Cassiopeia, a 
northern constellation. (In 1572 a brilliant new 
star appeared in this constellation, only to dis- 
appear again.) 

Casque, obs. f. Cacique. Also, the Mock- 
ing Bird of Guiana 1825. 
Cassiterite(kasi*tersit). 1858. [f.Gr. mff- 
cire/jor-f-iTE.] Min. Native stannic dioxide, 
the most common ore of tin, occurring as tin 
stone, wood tin, toad’s-eye tin, stream tin, etc, 
Casshterotamtklite, a tantalite which contains 
much stannic acid. 

Csssius (kse'sijps). Name of a German 
physician of 17th c. ; whence Purple of C, a. 
puiple pigment produced by the action of chlo- 
ride of tin on a solution of cWoride of gold. 
Cassock (kse'ssk), sb. 1550. [a. F. cosaque 
* along coat ’ (corresp. to It. casaccan\on% coat, 
also a habitation). Thus ? a deriv. of casa house ; 
or perh. a back-formation from casaquin (taken 
as a dim.)) f. (ult.) Pers,] fi. A cloak or long 
coat worn by some soldiers; also that of a horse- 
man -*1699. ta. A long loose coat or gown, 
orig. worn by both sexes -1628. 3. A close- 
fitting garment with sleeves, fastened up to the 
neck and reaching to the heels, worn under 
surplice or alb by clerics, choristers, etc., at 
church services ; or as ordinary cleric^ costume 
1663. 4. = clerical office ; wearer of a c. 1628. 

4. During the war, he laid aside the cassoc Robert- 
son, He had a suspicion of all cassocks Thackeray. 
Hence Ca'ssock v. to dress mac. 

Cassolette (kses^^le-t). 1657. [a. F., double 
dim. of casse pan. ] i, A vessel in which per- 

fumes are burned. 2. A box with a perforated 
cover to diffuse perfumes 1851, 
tCassonade. 1657. [a. F., f. casson chest] 
Unrefined cane sugar imported in casks -1810. 
Cassoon (kasw-n). 1799. Occ. var. of 
Caisson, q, v. 

Cassowary (kse's^weri). 1611. [a. Malay 
kasudrf,] 1. A genus of large cursorial birds, 
related to the Ostrich, inhabiting New Guinea, 
etc. They stand about five feet high; the wings 
are useless for flight, but are furnished with 
quills, like spines, which serve for combat or 
defence. u, Ncu} Holland er, the Emeu. 1842, 

1) Cassmnti*iiar. 1693. [app. Eastern.] Med, 
The tuberous root of an East Indian plant ; it 
is warm, bitter, aromatic, and smells like ginger. 
(Cf. Zedoary.) var. Casumtmiar. 
Cast(kast),jA ME. [f.thevb.] 1 1. The 

act of casting or throwing (simply) ; a throw ; 
the distance thrown. 2. spec. A throw of dice 
1509, Also^g. 3, A throw or stroke of for- 
tune ; hence, fortune ; fate. Obs. or dial. ME. 

4. A throw of a sounding-lead, fishing-line, net* 
dredge, etc, 1616; spec, in Angling, that which 
is so cast 1556; a spot suitable for casting 2823. 

5. A throwing of the eye in any direction ; a 
glance, a look, expression. ? Oh. ME.. .6. Aflft 


o (Ger. o (Fr. p^«). ti (Ger. Mii^ller). ii (Fr. d«nc). v (cwrl). e (e®) (there), e (ei) (rm). ^(Fr. fane). 5 ^mth). 
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in a conveyance. Also Jig. 1630. 7. Jig* * A 

stroke, a touch ’ (J.), specimen, taste 1553. 

I. The disputed c^was a drawn one Scott. A 
measuring^ c : one in which the results require 
measurement About a stones c. Luk£ xxiL 41. a 
’Tis no winning c Milt. To set, stake up^on a c, 3. 
Black be their c 172a. fAt the Iasi c., i. e. the last 
shift 4. The right to a c. of the net Burton*. A c. 
suited to the state of the water 1883. 5. With a sad, 

leaden, downward c. Milt. Pens, 43. 7. A c. of one’s 
office 1575, cunning 1589, politics 1676, 
n, AthrowmwTestling; an overthrow (arek.) 
ME. 

ni. A throwing: the quantity thrown 1450. 

A c. of scatter’d dust Dhyden. Ac. (= a couple) of 
hawks, etc. 147a fA c, ( =a batch) of bread B. Jons. 
A c. (=the number in one throw, viz, three or four, a 
warp) of herrings 1577. 

IV. That which is thrown off or out. 

A c. (=a second swarm) of bees Fuller. The c. 

( = what is thrown up from the crop) of a hawk 
Tennyson. The c of an earthworm White. 

V. Calculation ; techn. the addition of the 
columns of an account 1575. 

tVL Device, design; trick -1609. 

YEL Form into which a thing is thrown; dis- 
position, arrangement 1579. a. Theai, The 
assignment of the parts in a play to the several 
actors; fthe part assigned to any actor; the set 
of actors collectively 1631. 

1, The c. of draperies (in Paintings 1784, of a sentence 
M. Arnold. *. A powerful c. (tnod,), 

Vm. ti. Casting or founding 1602. 3. A 

model made in a mould ; occ., the negative im- 
pression taken from the original, a mould 1502. 
Also transf. and Jig, 

I, C of Brazon Cannon Haml, 1 . 1 73. a. Books, 
pictures, castes Evelvn. A c- of my head Johnson. 
Penal casts: the urinary tubules found in kidney 
disease, 

ESL A twist or turn, esp, to one side ; a bear- 
ing 1503. 

C, of the eye: a slight squint, 

X. I, Dash or shade of colour ; tinge, hue ; 
shade 1602. Also Jig, 3. A dash 1662. 

I, The pale C of Thought Shaks. A deeper c, of 
dejection 1820, a. A c. of ironical humour Scott. 

XI. Kind, sort, style, quality, stamp, type 
1653. 

A sinister c. of countenance Marryat, This C. of 
mind Add ison. A C, (= bent) towards Devotion 1 7 1 1. 
A & of talk Johnson. Heroines of such a c. Gibbon. 

XU. Hunting, The spreading out of the 
hounds in search of a lost scent i%o. Also Jig, 
Cast (kast), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. cast. 
[ME. casien, a. ON. kasia to cast; replacing 
OE. weorpan (see Warp), and now itself re- 
placed in the literal sense by Throw, q. v.] I. 
I. irans. To project with a force of the nature 
of a jerk; to Throw; to fling, hurl, pitch, toss. 
Also fig, Occ. ahsoU 3. refl. To throw oneself 
(not colloq.) ME. 3. To throw forth ME. t4. 
To emit -1742. 5. To cause to fall on, over, 

etc. ME. t6. To toss (the head) -1792. 

X. Certajm men keste water vpon him Canton. 
trh c, seed. Now usu. fig, C, thy bread vpon tlie 
waters Eceies, xi. i. To c. dice 1565, a vote {mod,). 
To e. lots: see Iot, fTo c. an arrow Wyclif. C. 
ashore, away, etc. 3 . liow on her knees herself she 
cast Tennyson, 3. To c. a net 1526, an angle B. Jons., 
*1 flye i6si| an anchor 1798, a lure 1682. To c. an eye, 
glance, look, etc. '\To c, a refieciion upon, 5. To c, 
light, a shadow (o«). To c, into the shade, 

II X. To throw down, overthrow, defeat 1481. 
ta. To find guilty, convict -1849. ts. To con- 
demn. Const, for (the penalty) -1816. Also 
fig, and iramf, 

X, The long was cast from the throne 1755, To c. 
a horse 1577* a sheep 1882. To ft in wrestling Macb, 
n. iii. 46. Now arch. Cast in damages 1834. 3, Cast 
for transportation Mackenzie, 

BL I. To throw off, out, away ME. 3. esp. 
To shed, or drop, out of due season 1477. 3. 

To vomit. Now only of hawks, etc. (exc, dial,) 
ME. Also absoL 4, To dismiss, reject; esp, 
as disqualified or unfit ME. 

X. To ft a shoe Scott, a rider Spenser. Cast not 
a dout tin May be out Old Maxim, To c. the skin, 
as rq;>tiles, caterpillars i6a6; so, to c. hsur, horns, 
'teeth, leaves (now anh,). To c, spawn Walton, 
eggs Addison, young 1769. To c. a swarm (of bees) 
*5*3* , ». As a figge tree casteth her vntimely figs 
Rev, vi 13. To c. a calf, a Iamb 1523. 3. To c, the 

gorge : to retch. Temp. i» i. 251, To c, asigh Caxton, 
a shout Pope. 4. The State .. Cannot with safetie c, 
him 0 th, L 1 150. ^ Horses cast from the cavalry 1:817, 
C. in an examination 1854. 

IV. To throw up with a spade or shovel; 


hena, fto clear out (a ditch, etc.) -1614; fto 
raise (a mound, etc.) -1667. 

To c, sods, iutfjpeai (north.). To c. a rampart Milt, 

V. I. To put with force, decisiveness, or haste. 
(Now usu. throw.) ME. Also fig, 3. To put 
into ME. fa- To set to (upon) some acuon 
-1662, 4. To confer, allot {arch.) 1612. 

1, Cast thy mantle aboute the Ads xii. 8. To c. 
cares 1751, blame 1842, an imputation 1SS3, upon 
a person. 2. To c. into prison ME., into hell Jou ett. 
4. To c. an estate upon the heir Tomuns. 

VI. To reckon, calculate (orig. by means of 
counters) ME, 

{intr,) iTo c, at accounts. To c. and balance at a 
desk Tennyson, {tracts.) The books were cast 1805. 
To c. accounts : orig. to sum up accounts; now to 
perform the operations of arithmetic. To c. the tides 
1642, To c. a horoscope, nativity, etc. ^ Also ahsol. 
^Toc. water, to diagnose by the mspection of (urine). 
To c, beyond the moon : to conjecture wildly. t(trans.) 
Toe. danger, peril, the worst. 

VIL To resolve in one’s mind, deliberate ME. ; 
to contrive ME.; fto design {to do) -1808. 

They caste.. how they myght breng hym out of 
prison Caxton. Cast to have the wind on your 
bac k W alton. 

Vm, i.To dispose, arrange ME. 3. Theat. 
To allot (the parts) to the actors ; to appoint 
(actors) for the parts 1711. 

I. To c. streets in comely fashion Bible 8. To 
ft (facts) under heads 1710, into a series of letters 
H. Miller. fTo c. a drapery (in Painting) 1706. 
a. Our parts in the other world will be new cast 
Addison. They, .cast me for the part 1809. 

IX. To form (metal, etc.) into a shape, by 
pouring it when melted into a mould; to found. 
(Now a frequent literal sense.) ME. Also fig. 

To ft into candlesticks 1814. A. figme cast in soft 
wax Hogarth, fig. To c. inventions in a new mould 
1606. 

X. To turn, twist. [Parallel to warpj^ i. 
Of timber, etc. ; To warp 1544. s. Naut. To 
veer 1671. Also irans, 3. To turn (the scale 
or balance) (arch.) (Cf. casting-vote,) 1597. 

I. Oake . . will shrink, cast, drawe a nayle Best. 
z. To c. to port Nares. 3. To c. the balance 
J. H. Newman. 

tXI. To cover by casting (mortar, etc.) on. 
(Cf. Rough-cast.) -1663. 

Xn. Unplaced senses, fi. To tie (a knot) 
-1825. 3. Hunting, intr. To spread out and 

search for a lost scent 1704. Also transf, and 
I fig- {trans,) To throw off, put on the scent 178 1 . 

s. Cast forward first . . Cast far and near, cast all 
around R. Ec.-Warburton. fig. To c. for excuses 
Browning. 

Phrases and Combs, x. Toe. loose I to unfasten 
with force, set adrift. To c. anchor, a damper, 
lots, a spell : see those words. 2. (See also simple 
senses and advbs.) To C. about: a. intr, to turn 
about; PTaui. to change the course; b. to go search- 
ing this way and that, orig, a hunting locution ; C. to 
devise means. To c. aside; to throw aside from 
use. To c. away ; a. to put from one ; b. to throw 
away, i. e. in waste or loss ; c, to wreck ; to strand. 
To c. back; to go back over the same course, 
revert. fTo C. by; to throw aside from use. To 
C. down : a. to demolish ; b. to bend and turn down- 
ward (the eyes, etc.); c. to deject in spirits. Toe. 
forth: a. to expel, eject ; fb. to throw out (branches, 
etc.). To c. in: to throw in (as something extra) ; 
in To c, in one*s lot ainong or with ; to become a 
partner with. To C. off: a. to throw off (clothes, 
etc.); also.^.; h, fig, to put from one, abandon; c. 
to slip (dogs); to let fly (hawks) ; d. Haut, to loosen 
and throw off (a rope, etc.), e. to estimate space taken 
in print by MS. copy. f. Knitting, to close loops and 
make selvedge. To c. out ; a. to expel, make an out- 
cast {lit. and ; b* to thrust out of doors, society, 
etc. ; c. to vomit ; also transf. and aJbsol, ; d» intr, to 
quarrel {Sc. and n, dial.). To c. up : fa, to vomit ; said 
also of the sea ; b. to raise suddenly (the eyes, the head) ; 
C. to throw up (with a shovel) ; d. to rake up and throw 
in one’s teeth (^’ft and n. dial.) ; e. to add up, calcu- 
late; f. intr. to turn up, appear {Sc. and north,). 

Ca*stat}le, sh, rare. 1821. [f. prec.] The 
projection of waste metal on cast articles. 

Castalia (kaest^tjia), Castalie, -ly (kse's- 
taii). 1591. [L. and Gr., pr. name.] A spring 
on Mount Parnassus, sacred to the Muses ; often 
used allusively. Hence Casta’lieui a, of Castalia 
or the Muses. 

tCastane, -anie, -ayne. ME. [a. ONF. 
casianie, castaine (mod. chdtaigne) : — L. cas- 
tanea, ] A chestnut -1567. 

Caslianeous (ksest^-nfjps), a. 1688, [f. L. 
castaneus,'] Chestnut-coloured, So Casta*nean. 
Castanet (kd’stanet, -ane’t). 1647. [ad. Sp. 
castafleta, dim, of castaHa ; — L. castaneaj\ A 
small concave shell of ivory or hard wood, used 


by the Spaniards, Moors, and others, to produce 
a rattling sound or rhythmic tapped accompani- 
ment to dancing ; a pair of them, fastened to the 
thumb, are held in the palm of the hand, and 
struck with the middle finger. Usu. in pi, 

Castinettas, knackers, of the form of chesnuts used 
. .by the Spaniards in their dances Stapylton. 

Castaway (ka*stawtfi). 1526. [f. Cast v,'} 

A, adj. Rejected ; reprobate ; useless ; strand- 
ed 1542. 

C. bones of the deer, bear, and wild-ox Page. 

B. sb. One who or that which is cast away or 
rejected; a reprobate 1526; a shipwrecked man 
1799. Alsoyf^. 

Reprobates and castawaies 1563. Wreck and stray 
and c. Swinburne. The castaways of society 1869. 

Caste (kost). 1555 - [ad. Sp. and Pg, casta 
race, lineage ; orig. ’ pure (stock or breed) ’, f. 
casta, fern, of casto : — L, castus (see Chaste). 
Formerly wTitten cast.'\ 'j'l. A race, stock, or 
breed “"1774. s- One of the hereditary 
classes into which society in India has long 
been divided. Also t7'ansf. 1613. 

The members of each caste are socially equal, have 
the same religious rites, and generally follow the 
same occupation or profession ; they have no social 
intercourse with those of another caste. The original 
castes were four; ist, the or priestly caste ; 

2nd, the Kshatriyas ox military caste; 3rd, the 
Vaisyas or merchants; 4th, the Sudras, or artisans 
and labourers. Now almost every variety of occupa- 
tion has its caste. 

Z*fig* A class who keep themselves socially 
distinct, or inherit exclusive privileges 1807. 4. 
This system among the Hindoos ; also the posi- 
tion it confers, as in To lose, ox renounce c. 18x1. 
A\s>Qgen. andyf^. 

3. That repose Which stamps the c. of Vere de Vere 
Tennyson. 4. fig. Loss of c. in society 1816. 
fCa*sted,}>//. a. Earlier f. Cast. Shaks. 

Castellan (ka-stelan). [ME. castelain, a. 
ONF. (mod. ch&telain) ; — L. castellanus, f. cas- 
tellum', refash, after L.] The governor or con- 
stable of a castle. Hence Ca’stellany, the 
lordship of a castle, or its district. 

Castellar (k»ste*lai), a, 1789. [f. L. cas- 
iellum-¥-KSiP\ Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a castle. 

Castellated (ks*stel(?ited),///.fl5. 1679. [f. 
med.L. castellatus,! i. Built like a castle; hav- 
ing battlements. Also transf, j* 3. ' Enclosed 
within a building, as a fountain or cistern’ 
-1766. 3. Dotted with castles 1808. 4. Lodged 
in a castle [rare) 1837. 

I. transf C. mountains H. Walpole. 3. The c, 
Rhine Byron. So Ca’stellate a, {rare). Hence 
Ca*stellate v. to build with battlements. 

Castellation (ksestel^'Jpn). 1818. [ad.med. 
L. castellatzonem,^ Thebnilding of csisths; the 
furnishing of a house with battlements ; concr. 
a castellated structure; a battlement. 

Ca*stellet, -elet. ME. [a. ONF. castelet, 
dim. of castel. See also Chatelet.] A small 
castle, var. tCa*stlet. 

Casten, ppl. a. By-form of Cast pa. pple. 
Now dial. 

Caster (ka*stoi). ME. [f. Cast v,"] One 
who casts (see Cast v,). 3. See Castor*. 

A ft of accounts 1598, of nativities x6ii, of the evil 
eye 1887. spec. A c. in brass 1662, of cannon 1884. 

Castigate (kse-stig^it),^;. 1607. \i,'L.£asti- 
gat-, castigare (f. castus) + -ATE 3 . ] i . To chas- 
tise, correct ; to subdue by punishment or dis- 
cipline ; now usu., to punish or rebuke severely. 
Also ^transf, 3. To correct, revise, and emend 
1666. Hence Ca’stigator, one who castigates. 
Ca'stigatory, a, corrective, punitive ; an 
instrument of chastisement. 

Casti^tion (ksestig^i’Jon). ME. [ad. L. 
casiigationem; see prec,] i. tCorrective pun- 
ishment or discipline -1677 ; now, severe puni sh- 
ment or rebuke, flagellation 1640. a* Correc- 
tion, emendation 1611. 

X. A well-merited c. 1831. 

Castile soap Qtastrl sd^y). Formerly 
castle-soap. x6i6. [f. Castile, in Spain, where 
orig. made.] A fine hard soap, white or mottled, 
made with olive oil and soda. 

Casti'lian, 1570. [var. of Castellan.] 
One living in a castle ; one of the garrison of a 
castle. Now Hist. 

Castilian (k^sti*Mn),<t. and 2 1526, [In 
sense i, ad. Sp. Castellano pertaining to ClJastile 
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{CasitUa, so called from the forts erected by 
Alfonso I for its defence).] i. Of or pertaining 
to Castile; a native of Castile; the language of 
that province, hence, standard Spanish 1796. 
a. A Spanish gold coin worth about 55. Hist. 
Casting (ka-stig), ME. [f. Cast 27 . 

-f-iNG ^.] I. The action of the vb. 3. concr, 
a. Any product of casting in a mould, b. The 
earth cast up by worms, c. Vomit ; esf, what 
is cast up by hawks and the like. 

I. A c- of the skin BacoNj of a story M, Arnold, of 
a nativity 1825. inir. Reasoning is.. c. about Locke. 
C. or warping 1823. 

Comh., etc.: c.-box, fa dice-box; also, a box used 
for taking a <^t in stereotyping; t-counters pi., 
counters used in calculation ; -bottle, a vinaigrette. 

Casting (ka*stig ),///. a. ME. [f. as prec.] 
1. That casts (see Cast 27.). 3. That turns the 

scale, deciding, as in c. voice, vote, weight 1622. 
Cast iron, cast-iTon. 1664. i. Iron run 
in a molten state into moulds where it has 
cooled and hardened. Also attrib. {commonly 
hyphened.) a. fig. Hard, insensible to fatigue; 
rigid, stern ,* wanting in pliancy, (hyphened.) 1830. 
a. A cast-iron Statesman 1830, rale 1876. 

Castle (ka'sl), sb. [(i) OE. cccsteb neut., 
ad. L. castellum in the Vulgate, rendering Kb}p.rj 
village; (a) castel masc., a. ONF. castel (mod. 
F. chateau) : — L. castellum fortress, dim. of 
casirum. Cf. Chester.] I. From Latin, ti- 
As tr. L. castellum of the Vulgate, village -1564. 
tfl. pi. As tr. L. castra camp -1483. 

n. From French, i. A large building or set 
of buildings fortified for defence ; a fortress. 
Retained as a name for large mansions which 
were formerly feudal castles OE. Also fig. (or 
allegorical). 3. poet, or rhet. for : A large snip 
1642. 3. A tower borne on the back of an 

elephant ME. 4. Naut, A tower on the deck 
of a ship. Cf. Forecastle. ME. 5. Applied 
(in proper names) to ancient earthworks, as 
Round C. near Oxford, etc. 6. Chess. A piece, 
made to represent a castle; a Rook 1649. 

I, A castel al of lime and ston Chaucer. The mill 
buys out the c. Emerson. The Castle, in reference 
to Ireland, means specifically Dublin Castle, as the 
seat of the vice-regal court and administration ; hence, 
in politics, the authority centred there, the officials 
who administer the government of Ireland. Also 
attrib. Phr. Ah {Englisk)matCs house is his c. *. 
The floating Castles dance upon the Tide Blackmore. 

Phras& Castle in the air, visionaxy project, day- 
dream , idle fancy. Occ. castle in Spain [ = F. chhteau 
en E 5 pagne\ is found ; also castle alone. 

: ^tc.-bote, the keeping of a c. in repair, a 
contribution levied for this purpose ; -soap, see Cas- 
tile soap; -town, a town defended byac.; also (Jc.) 
a collection of houses lying under or near a c. Hence 
Ca*stle-like a. and adv, 

Castle (ka'sT), v. ME. [f. prec.] i. To 
enclose in, or as iij, a castle 1587. ta. To 
ornament with battlements. Chaucer. 3. 
Chess. To bring the castle up to the square next 
the king, and move the king to the other side of 
the castle 1656 Also trans, 

Ca*stle-btii'lder. 17 ix. One who builds 
castles in the air, a day-dreamer, a visionary 
schemer. So Ca'stle-buidding vbl. sb» and ppl.a. 
Castled (ka*s’ld),^//.tr. 1663. [f. Castle 
-ED.] I. Furnished with a castle or castles. 3. 
Castellated 1789. 

X. Norham’s c. steep Scott. a. In the c. house.. 
Which sheltered their childhood M. Arnold, 
Castle-guard. I. The guard of a castle. 
3. Feudal Akindof knight-semce, where- 

by a tenant was bound, when required, to defend 
the lord’s castle ; the tenure of such service 1576. 
3- A tax orig. in commutation of this service ; 
also the land chargeable therewith 1576, 
tCa’stleiy,castelry. 1679. [f. castel Castle 
sh. j The jurisdiction of a castle ; the territory 
subject to it. var. tCa’stteshiip. 

Ca*stleward. ME. ti* The warden of a 
castle Wyntoun. 3. — Castle-guard 2, 3. 

fSastlingrkQ'stlig^jr^. r58o. [dim. of Cast 
ppl. a. or jAJ i. The offspring of an untimely 
birth; an abortion -1704. s. The second (or 
third) swarm from one hive in the season -1662. 
t. C. Foies of Bal'am's Ass Butler ffud, n. n. 539. 
Ca*atling, vbl. sb. See Castle v, 
tCast-me-down. Corrupt f. Cassidony. 
Ca*st-off^ ppl, a. and sb,'^ 1741. [f. Cast 
ppl. tf.] ppl. a. Thrown off, discarded: as 


clothes, a lover, etc. 1746. sb. [sc. person or 
thing. ] ( Cast-offs is the better pi. ) 

Cast-off, ^^.2 1881. [f. CastjA] The twist 
of a gun-stock. 

Castor 1 (kastsi). 1547. [a. F. and L., a. 
Gr. ndareop beaver.] i. The beaver. (Now 
rare.) 3. A reddi sh-brown unctuous substance, 
haring a strong smell and nauseous bitter taste, 
obtained from two sacs in the inguinal region 
of the beaver ; used in medicine and in per- 
fumery; castoreum 1601. 3. A hat, orig. of 

beaver’s fur; later of rabbit’s fur and spelt caster. 
Now coUoq. or slang. Cf. Beaver. 1640. 4. 

‘ A heavy quality of broadcloth used for over- 
coats ’ (Webster). 

3. A Beaver [and] a new Caster 1688. 

Castor 2 (ka'stoj). Alsocaster, 1676. [var. 
of Caster , f. C ast 2^.] i . A small vessel with a 
perforated top, from which to cast ground pep- 
per, etc. ; extended to other vessels used to con- 
tain condiments at table, as in ‘ a set of castors ’. 
3. A small wheel and swivel attached to furni- 
ture, so that it may be turned without lifting ; see 
Cast v. X, 1748." 

i_. C- sugar', powdered sugar, so called as being 
suitable for use in a c. 

Ca'Stor 3 . 1526. The first star in the con- 
stellation Gemini or the Twins, the second be- 
ing Pollux; the two representing the twin sons 
of T)mdanis and Leda. 3. Corposant or St. 
Elmo’s fire 1708. 

Castor'^ (ka'stai). 1888. [? corruption of 
Castane, or L. castanea.'\ The piece of horn 
inside the hock of the horse. Cf. Chestnut, 
Castor 5 , Min. See Castorite. 

II Castoreum (ksesto»*ri»m). ME. [L., f. cas- 
tor beaver.] = Castor ^ 2, var. tCa*story. 

I CastoTial, a. [f. Castor 1 3.] {Joe.) Per- 

i taining to a hat. LOWELL. 

[ Ca^storin. 1831, [f. Castor L] Chem. A 
' crystalline substance obtained from castoreum. 

I Ca’Storite. 1868. [This mineral and another 
i were at first named Castor and Pollux. Min. 

A variety of Petalite, 

Castor oil (ka’stw oi*l). 1746. [?] A pale 
yellow oil obtained from the seeds of Ricinus 
communis or Palma Christi; used as a purga- 
tive, and, locally, in lamps. Also attrib. 
Castral (kse'stral), a. 1S44. [f. ’Luastra-k- 
-AL.] Belonging to the camp. 

Castramemtion (kse^stram/'t^'Jbn). 1679. 
[a. F., f. L. castra metaru\ The art or science 
of laying out a camp. 

Ca’Strate, a. {sbl) 1639. [ad. L. casiratus ; 
see next.] adj. Castrated. Obs. exc. in Bot. 
1704. [sc. man.,^ -1691. 

Castrate (kas’str^it), 1613. {f.'L.castrat-, 
casirarei] i. To remove the testicles of; to 
geld. Also transf. and fig. 3. To mutilate (a 
book, etc.) by removing parts of it; esp. to re- 
move obscene or objectionable passages from; 
to expurgate 1627. 

». The following letter, which I have castrated in 
some places Addisont. Hence Castra'tion. 

II Castrato (kastra'fr). PI. castrati. 1763 
[It.; pa, pple. of ^<zT/x'a:xrusedsubst.] A male 
singer castrated in boyhood so as to retain a 
st^rano or alto voice. 

Castrensian (k3estre*nsian),fl:. 1657. [f. L. 
casirensis Of or pertaining to a camp; 

camp-. So tCastre’nsial. 

Casual (kae'g^wal, kse'zwal), a, (sbi) ME. 
[a. F. casual, ad. L. casualis, f. easus.] i. Sub- 
ject to or produced by chance; accidental, for- 
tuitous. 3. Coming at uncertain times; not to 
be calculated on, unsettled 1460. 3. Occurring 
without design 1667. t4* Liable to happen 

-1645, ts . Subject to chance or accident -1729. 
6. Of persons, etc. : Not to be depended on, 
uncertain, happy-go-lucky (collo^) 1883. ty. 
Casuistic (rare) -1753. H®* *= Causal 1578. 

I. That which seemeth most c. and subject to fortune 
Raleigh. a. Both the known and c. Revenue 
Clarendon. 3, To talk of c. things Be Foe. 6. A c. 
man 1883. Hence c. (= occasional) labourer, poor, 
ward, etc. A c. ejector {Lavi) was a fictitious ejector 
in an action formerly allowed to determine the title 
to land. Hence Ca*sual-ly adv., -ness {rare), 

B. sb. ti. A chance. (Chiefly in pi.) -1652, 
3. [sc. revenue') 1825. 3. colloq,~o. workman, 
visitor, pauper, ward, etc. i860. 


Ca*sualism, 1873. [f- prec.] The doctrine 
that all things exist or happen by chance; a 
state of things in which chance reigns. So 
Ca*stialisf^ one who holds the doctrine of c, 
fCasua'lity. I 540 * F. casualiU', see 
Casual. Now Casualty.] i. Chance; a 
chance ; esp. an unfortunate accident -1792, 2. 
A casu^ source of income -1649. 

C^ualty (kse-gii^ialti, kse*ziz^ialti). ME. 
[ad. L. casualitas, after royalty, etc.; formerly 
Casuality.] I. Chance (as a state of things). 
? Obs, 3. A chance occurrence, an accident; 
now generally a fatal or serious accident, b. 
Mil. Used of losses by death, desertion, etc. 
1494. t3. Liability to accident -1812. 4. A 

casual charge or payment 1529. ^ Enron, for 
Causality 1635. 

I. Combinations of. .genius with happy c. Johnson 

2. Casualties of the service 1810, on our coast 1861. 
atifib. in c. ward, the ward in a hospital where 
accidents are treated. 

II Casuarina (kse-siwifl-rarna). 1806. [f.mod. 
L. casuarius cassowary, from the likeness of the 
branches to the feathers of the bird.] Bot. A 
genus of trees, with jointed leafless branches, 
resembling gigantic horse-tails (Equiseta), na- 
tives of Australia, etc. The Australian species 
IS known as Beef-wood, and Oak. 

Casuist (ks£*zi«,ist, kse’^J^^fiist). 1609. [a. 
F. casuiste, f. L. casus. J One who studies and 
resolves cases of conscience. (Often used in a 
sinister sense; see Casuistry.) 

' Casuists wilHng and competent to soothe his con- 
i science with Sophisms Macaulay. Hence tCa*suist 
V. to play the c. Ca'suistess, a female c. Casu- 
i*stic, -al a. pertaining to casuists or casuistry. 
CasTiis'tically etdv. 

Casuistry (kse'ziwiistri, 1725. [f. 

Casuist. At first contemptuous; zi. sophistry , 
etc.] The science, art, or reasoning of the casu- 
ist; that part of Ethics which resolves cases of 
conscience, applying the general rules of re- 
ligion and morality to particular instances which 
disclose special circumstances, or conflicting 
duties. Often applied to a quibbling or evasive 
way of dealing with difficult cases of duty; so- 
phistry. 2. A register of (medical) cases 1883. 

I. C. destroys, by distinctions and exceptions, all 
morality Bolingbsoke. 

t Capsule. [OE. casul, ad. L. casula (dim. of 
casa)i\ » Chasuble -1824. 
tllCa-sus. 1571. [L.] Each of the segments 
of the base of a triangle cut off by a perpendi- 
cular falling from the vertex. 

Cat (kmt), sbO- [OE. cat, catt, also catie 
? fem. ; common European of unkn. origin,] I. 
I. A carnivorous quadruped (Felis domesiicus), 
which has long been domesticated. The Wild 
Cat;, Felis Catus, native and still found in Great 
Britain, is larger than the domestic cat Also 
fig. 3. Zool. Extended (usu. in pi.) to the 
members of the genus Felis, including the lion, 
tiger, etc. 1607. 3. Used of animals of similar 
appearance, as civet-, pole-c., etc. ; also in fly- 
ing'C., an owl (cf. F. chat-huant)', sea-c., the 
Wolf-fish 1553. t4. =Cat-son -1677. 

z. The mouse hounter or catte is an onclene beste 
iS2a Jig. His mother called me an old c. Marrvat. 

3. A.Y.L. III. ii. 70, 

n. Transf. u A movable pent-house, used in 
sieges, also called cat-house 1489. tAlso = 
Cavalier (Fortif.) -1652. 3. Naut, Applied 

to different parts of the tackle used to raise an 
anchor out of the water to the deck of the ship, 
or suspend it outside clear of the bows ; chiefly 
= Cat-head 1636. 3- =CAT-o’-NiNE-TArLS 

1788. 4. A double tripod with six legs, so placed 
that it always rests on three legs 1806. 5. A 

term used in games : esp. A piece of wood 
tapering at each end, used in tip-cat; also, the 
game itself 1598. 

3. This Cat's a cousin-german to the Knout Wol- 
cott, Phrases. To turn c, in pan ; to change sides, 
from motives of interest, etc._ 7 b see {watch) which 
way the c. jumps : i. e. which direction events are 
taking. To let the c. out of the bag: see Bag. To 
grin like a Cheshire c. (see N. & Q. 1852 V, 402). 

Comb., etc. : C.-block {Naut), a two- or three-fold 
block forming part of the c.-tackle ; -fall {Naut), the 
rope between the a-block and the sheaves in the c.- 
hcad ; -gold, caf^s-gold {Ger.katzengold), a yellow- 
ish variety of mica (cf. catsilver) ; -ha'mmed, having 
hams like those of a c. ; -book {Naut), a strong hook 
on the c.-block; -house (see i above); -ice, cars 
ice, thin ice of a milky white appearance in shallow 

5 (fir, fern, earth). 


0 (Ger. K^ln). S (Fl ipeu), ii (Gcr. M«ller). u (Fr. d«#ne). v (c«rl). e (e») (th<fre).. c (fit) {lein), i (Fr. faire). 
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places; -ladder, a kind of ladder used on sloping 
roofs ; ’•nap, a short nap while sitting ; -porcnase 
(JVaut)=cat-facklei -rope a line for hauling 

the c.-hook about; -salt, a kind of common salt, 
finely granulated, formed out of the bittern or leach 
brine; -silver, mica with a silvery appearance; 
-sleep -tackle {Xaut), the tackle to raise 
the anchor to the c-head. 

Alsocatt 1699. [Orig. the same 
wd. as prec.] A strong vessel with a narrow' 
stem, projecting quarters, and a deep waist; 
formerly used in the coal and timber trade on 
the north-east coast -1825. ? Hence c.-boat, a 

sailing-boat having the mast placed very_ for- 
ward and rigged with one sail; c.»rig, a rig of 
one fore-and-aft mainsail. 

Cat(kset),». 1769. [f. CATr^.l] i, Mzut. 
To raise (the anchor) from the surface of the 
W'ater to the cat-head. 3. To flog w’ith the cat- 
o’-nine-tails {mod,). 3. dial. To vomit, 

Cata- (fcata-), cat-, catb.-. [Gr. /sura-, /car-, 
Ka 9 -, used in comp.] a. Down (locally) ; h. 
down, away, entirely; c. implying disparage- 
ment { = mis -) ; d. inferior ; e. dow’n upon ; f. 
against and reflected back, answ'ering to; 
g. intensive, dow’nright, completely; h. hence, 
like Eng. ^making a vb. transitive, 
f Cataba*ptist. 1561. [ad. Gr, /rarajSarm- 
<rTi7S.] One who opposes baptism -1864. 
IjCataba-sion. 1753. [Gr.] A place for relics 
under the altar of a Greek church, 1 

Catabatic(-bse*tik),a!. 1881. [ad. Gr. Acara- ^ 
^ariKos, f. mra^aiveiv.]^ Med. Of a fever : De- 
clining by degrees. _ i 

Calacaiistic (ksetakg’stik), a. and s 3 . 1708. 
[mod. f. Gr. xara- back+AcanoTtAos Caustic.] 
C. (curve) : a caustic curve formed by reflection, 
lltetachresis (k^t^rrsis). 1589. [a.L.,a. 
Gr. KaraxpTjcfiSj f, uaraxpijcrOou to misuse.] Im- 
proper tise of words ; application of a term to 
a thing which it does not properly denote; 
abuse of a trope or metaphor. 

lakes.. by the figure c. called seas 1605, Hence 
Catachre'Stic, -al a. of the nature of c. ; -ly adv. 

Catadhtlioiiiaii, -tbomc, a. 1884. [f. Gr. 
Harax^ovios.] Subterranean. 

Cataclasm (ks-taklasz’m). 1829. [ad. Gr. 
KaraKhacfWL, f, «ara-/fA.av.] A break or disrup- 
tion. Hence Cataclas*mic a. 

Cataclysm (kse'takliz’m). 1637. [sL.T.cala- 
clysme, ad. Gr. mroHXvfffxQ^ deluge (also fig-), 
f. Kara + AcAufciv,] A great and general flood of 
water; esp. the Flood, (In Geol. used vaguely 
for a sudden convulsion or alteration of physi- 
cal conditions.) Also fig. 
fig'. That the Indian army surgeons will be swept 
away in the general c. 1861. Hence Cataclysmsu, 
Catacly*smic adjs, ofj pertaining to, or like a c. 

Cataclysmist (kagtakli’zmist). 1887. [f. 
prec. -1* -1ST.] One who adopts the hypothesis 
of cataclysms in Geology; a catastrophist. var. 
Cataclysmatiat (rar). 

Catacomb (kse-tak^am). OE. [a. F. caia- 
comie, ad. It. caiacomia : — ^late L. Catacumbas, 

? the cemetery or the locality.] i. A subterra- 
nean place for the burial of the dead, consisting 
of galleries with recesses in their sides for tombs. 

a. Used in the 5th c. in connexion with the cemetery 
under the Basilica of St. Sebastian, on the Appian 
Way, near Rome. b. Applied later (in the pi.) to all 
the subterranean cemeteries lying around Rome. In 
the sing, applied to a angle crypt or gallery. 1662. 
c. Extendi to similar works el^where, as in Egypt, 
etc. 1705. 

a. Any subterranean receptacle of dead bodies, 
as the catacombs of Paris, which are worked- 
out stone quarries; also fig. 3. iransf. A com- 
partment with recesses in a wine-cellar 1795. 

*.fig. A perfect c. for monsters of extinct races 
Barwim. 

Catacotistics(k0etakau*stiks). 1683. [mod. 
f. Cata- in sense £ + Acoustics. Cf. Cat- 
optrics.] The science of reflected sounds. 
Catadioptiic, -al (kse:ta,dai,p*ptrilc, -al), a. 
1723. [f. Cata- in Catoptric + Dioptric.] 
Pertaining to or involving both the reflection 
and the refraction of light. So Catadio'ptrics, 
the science of c. phenomena. 

Catadrome (kse-tadrJ^am). 1623. [ad. Gr. 
Karddpoiws) fi. A course for tilting. (Diets.) 
a. A machine for lifting or lowering heavy 
weights 1636. 


Catadromous (katse'dr^J^mos), a. 1881. [f. 
Gr, Kara down + - 5 po/ros running. Cf. Ana- 
DROMOUS,] I. Zool, Of freshwater fishes : 
Descending to or towards the sea to spawn; as 
the Eel. 2. Bot. Of ferns : Having the lowest 
secondary branches originating on the posterior 
side of the pinnae (mod.). 
fCa^tadupe, 1596. [a. F.. ad. L. catadupa 
(pi.), ad. Gr. Kardhomsoi (pi.) the cataracts of 
the Nile, f. Kara, down-f SoCbros thud. (But see 
L. and S.)] A cataract or waterfall, orig. those 
of the Nile --1755. 

Catafalque (kse-tafaelk). 1641. [a. mod. F., 
ad. IL catafalco (also used) ; of unkn. deriv. 
See Scaffold.] i. A temporary structure of 
carpentry, representing a tomb or cenotaph, 
and used in funeral ceremonies. 2. An open 
hearse 1855. Also iransf. 

Catagma'tic, 1657. ^a..F.caiag 7 natigue, 
f. Gr. Korayfui, f. Karayvvvai to break.] A fed. 
Of or belonging to fractures or their treatment 
1684. quasi-r^. A medicine of use in healing 
fractures. 

tCatai*ail, a. 1598, Var. of Caihatatt^ a man 
of Cathay or China; ?a thief, scoundrel, black- 
guard ITwel. N. II. iii. 80) -1649. 

Catman (kse-tEan), a. 1480. Of or belong- 
ing to Catalonia. As sb. A native of Catalonia; 
the language of Catalonia. 

C. fiyrge, a blast-furnace for reducing iron or^, much 
used in Catalonia and the neighbouring districts. 

Catalectic (kaetale*ktik), a. 1589. [ad. late 
L. caialeciicus, a. Gr. KaToXrj/cTtKSs, f. Kara- 
\fiyfiv to leave off. Cf. F. cataleciique) Pros. 
Of a verse : Wanting a syllable in the last foot. 
fCa'talects, sb. pi, rare, 1610. [ad. L. cata- 
lecta, a. Gr. *KaraXeKra, f. mToK^yetv to reckon 
among. Cf. Analecta.] In sense of L., a 
collection of short poems ascribed to Vergil ; 
also, detached pieces. 

Catalepsy (kae'talepsi). ME. [ad. med. L. 
caialepsia, f. Gr. mrdkrjpts.^ 1. Med. A disease 
characterized by a seizure or trance, with sus- 
pension of sensation and consciousness. 3. 
Philos. Comprehension, apprehension 1656. 
var. (in L. form) Catalepsis. 

Cataleptic (kastale'ptik), df. 1684. [ad. late 
L. caialepticus, a. Gr., f. KaraKayL^dveiv) i. 
Med. Of, pertaining to, or affected by, catalepsy. 
3. Philos. Pertaining to apprehension 1847. As 
si. One affected by catalepsy. Hence (in Med.) 
Catale'ptiform, Catale*ptoid adjs. resembling 
catalepsy. 

Catallactic (kaetalse'ktik), a. 1831. [ad. Gr. 
KaroXkaKriKos^f.KaraXKojaauv) adj. Pertain- 
ing to exchange 1862. As sb. pi. Political 
Economy as the ‘ Science of Exchanges ’ . Hence 
Catallaxtically adv. by way of exchange, 
f Catalogize (kseTalpd^ai z, -gai z). 1602. [f. 
Gr./faTaAoylfiecr^at; influenced by CATALOGUE. 
Cf. cataloguize) i. To reckon up. 2. To 
insert in a catalogue -1665. 

Catalogue (kse’talpg),jA 1460. [a. F., and 
ad. late L. caialogus^ a. Gr. KaraXoyoSf f. Kara- 
A€7€fi'.] I. A list, register, or complete enu- 
meration; in this sense now arch. Also fig. 
2. Now, a list or enumeration systematically ar- 
ranged in alphabetical or other order, often with 
the addition of brief particulars 1667. 

I. The C. of the Slain Addison. 2. Finished my 
I C. of books Pepvs. Hence Catalo'gic, -al a. of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, a c. 

Catalogue (kse’talpg), v. 1598. [f, prec.] 
I. trans. To make a catalogue or list of, 2. 
To insert in a catalogue. Also fig. 1635, 

X. To c a woman’s features, a library {mod,), a. To 
c. innocent acts with sins H. Walpole. Hence 
Ca’talo-guer, one who catalogues; also Ca*ta- 
lo=guist, var. Catalogist. Ca'talognize v. 
{irans.) to Catalogue. 

II Catalpa (katsedpa). [Indian of Carolina, 
where (Satesby discovered C. Hgnonioides in 
1726.] Bot. A genus of trees (N.O. Bignonia- 
cese), natives of N. America, W. Indies, Japan 
and China, having large simple leaves, and 
terminal panicles of trumpet-shaped flowers. 
Catalyids (k^teedisis). 1655. [a. Gr. Kard- 
XvaiSj f. KaraXbeiv) ti* Dissolution, destruc- 
tion, ruin (rare) -1660, 2. Chem. Berzelius’ 

name for the effect produced in facilitating a 


chemical reaction, by the presence of a sub- 
stance, which itself undergoes no permanent 
change. Also called contact action. 1836. 

! X. This sad c and declension of piety Evelyn. 
Hence Catalytic a. of the nature of, or pertaining 
to, c ; having the power of acting by c. Cata- 
lytically £idv. 

Catamaran (kse-tamarsem, katse^maran). 
1697. [ad. Tamil; ’ tied tree or wood ’.] i, 
A kind of raft or float, consisting of two or more 
logs tied together side by side, the middle one 
being longer than the others; used, esp. on the 
Coromandel coast, for communication with the 
shore. Also applied to similar craft used m 
the West Indies, off the coast of S. America, 
and on the St. Lawrence and its tributaries. 
Also aitrib. fa. A kind of fire-ship or torpedo 
-1832. 3. A cross-grained person, awoman. 
colloq. [? Assoc, w. catJ) 1833. 

2. He experimented with Fulton’s ‘ catamarans 
the prototypes of the modem fish torpedoes— against 
the Boulogne flotilla Allardvce, 

(j Catamenia (ksetamf-nia) , sb. pi. 1 754. [Gr. , 
neut. pi. of KarajxrjVLOS monthly.] The men- 
strual discharge. Hence Catame*nial a. 
Catamite (kae-tamsit). 1593. [ad. L. Cata- 
mitus, corrupt f. Ganyfnedes) A boy kept for 
unnatural purposes. 

Catamount (ksetamaunt). 1664. [Short f. 
Catamountain.] fi. = Catamountain 
-1736. 2. In U. S. the puma or cougar 1794. 

Catamountain, cat o' mountain (kseta- 
maumten, -^imau'nten). ME. [app. Eng.] 1. 
Orig-t the leopard or panther ; also the Ocelot 
(Felis pardalis), or other Tiger-cat. 2. iransf. 
A wild man from the mountain 1616. 
z. aitrib. Cat-a-Mountaine lookes Merry VZ. ii. ii. 27. 

fCatana-dromous, a, 1753. [f. mod. L. 
catanadromi, f. Gr. aard -f dm -j- -Bpofios) Zool. 
=Anadromous. 

Cat and dog, cat-and-dog. 1579. i. 

aitrib. Full of strife ; inharmonious. 3. A game 
played with a piece of wood called a cat (cf. 
Cat j^.i) and a club called a dog 1808. 

Phr. To rain cats and dogs: to rain very heavily, 

Catapan (kse-tapsen), 1727. [ad. med. L. 
catapanus,cate-\ f. Gr. Kar^ndvosrwv a^iosiidrwv 
(he who is) placed over the dignities (Littrd).] 
The officer who governed Calabria and Apulia 
under the Byzantine emperors. 
fCa'tapasm. 1657. [ad. Gr. KaTairaafia, f, 
KaraTrdaaeiv to besprinkle.] Med. An old name 
for any dry medicine in powder which was 
sprinkled on ulcers. 

Catapetalous (ksetape^tabs), a. 1847. [f. 
Gr. Kara each to each 4 TreraAov Petal.] Bot. 
Having the petals united only by cohesion 
with united stamens, as in Mallow. 
CatapllO*nic, a. [f. Gr. Kara + <pcovif + -ic.] 
Pertaining to^ cataphonics (Diets.). 
Cataphonics (ksetafp-niks), sb, pL 1683, 

— AT* A 

Catapliract (kse-tafrsekt). 1581. [ad. L. 
cataphractes (in sense 2 cataphractus), a. Gr.; 
f. KaTa(ppd(f(S€iv to clothe in mail.] i. An 
ancient coat of mail. Hist. Also transf. in Zool. 
2. A soldier in full armour 1671, ^Catachr. for 
Cataract 1581. 

2. Archers and slingers, cataphracts and spears 
Milt, Sams, 1619. Hence Ca‘taphracted a., Zool. 
covered with a scaly armour. Cataphraxtic a. 
pertaining to or resembling a c. 

Cataplirygian (ksetafri’dgian), a. and sb, 
1585. Ch. Hist. A Montanist; so called because 
the sect originated in Phrygia, 
f Cataptiysic, -al, a. 1654. [f. Gr. Kara + 
({)v(ns + -IC, + -AL.] Contrary to nature. So 
Cataphysics (nonce-wd.) 

Cataplasm (kse*taplasz’m). 1563. [a. F. 
cataplasme, ad. L., a. Gr. Kardirkaa pLa."] Med. 
A poultice; ta plaster. Also Hence Cata- 
plaxmic, -al a. of the nature of a c. 
Cataplexy (kieTapleksi). 1883. [mod. f. 
Gr. KarduKij^iSi f. KaranXi^cafiK] The hypno- 
tic state in animals when * shamming dead*. 
Hence Cataplextic a. of or pertaining to c. 
fCatapuce. ME. [a. F.j Herb. Lesser 
Spurge -1794. 

Catapult (kse-tapz^lt). 1577. [a. L. cada- 
pulta, a. Gr. KarankXrrjs, prob. f. mrd against 

vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what), g (got). 
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+ TrdKk€iv to hurl.] i. An ancient military 
engine worked by a lever and ropes for discharg- 
ing darts, stones, etc. 2. A boy’s shooting con- 
trivance consisting of a forked stick and elastic - 
band 1871. 3. Applied to mechanical contri- 

vances by which objects are shot out at a great 
speed. Catapu’ltic a. Catapultie*r [-ier( 2)3. 
Catapult, V. 1848. [f. prec.] To hurl as 
from a catapult ; to shoot (at) with a catapult. 
znir. To discharge a catapult. 

Cataract (kae*taraskt), sd. ME. [a. F. caia- 
racic, ad. L. cataracta^ a. Gr, KaTapXp)aHrrris^ f. 
fiarapd(ja€LV to dash down, or ? KarappTjyvvvai 
to break down.] ti. pL The * flood-gates ’ of 
heaven (see Gen. vii. ii, viii. 2) -1684. Used 
also of waterspouts; and transf. 2. A water- 
fall ; prop, a large one, falling over a precipice, 
as opp. to Cascade 1594. Also transf. and fg. 
t3- A portcullis. [Early m Gr. but rare in Eng ] 
-1853. 4. Paikol, An opacity of the crystal- 

line lens of the eye, or of its capsule, or of both, 
producing impairment of sight, but never com- 
plete blindness. [App. a fig. use of 3.J 1547- 
AIso fig 5. Mech. A form of governor for 

single-acting steam-engines, in which the stroke 
is regulated by the flow of water through an 
opening 1832. 

X. Milt. P, L. xL 824. t.fig* Cataracts of declama- 
tion CowpER. Hence Ca'taracted having 

cataracts. fCatara'ctic a. of the nature of a c. 
Cataraxtous <*., Pathol, affected with c. 
Cataract, v, 1796. [f. prec.] irans. To 
pour like a cataract (nonce~use). intr. To fall 
in a cataract. 

Catarrtl (katau). 1533, [a. F. caiarrhe^ ad. i 
L. catarrhus^ ad. Gr. Karappovs^ f. Karappuv j 
to flow down. ] ti . The profuse discharge fi om | 
nose and eyes which generally accompanies a 
cold, formerly supposed to run down from the 
brain ; a running at the nose --1796. t2- Cere- 
bral effusion or haemorrhage ; apoplexy -1708. 
3. Inflammation of a mucous membrane, caus- 
ing increased flow of mucus, and often attended 
with sneezing, cough, and fever 1588. 

3. Epidemic c,iln^\x^rxz 3 ., hay-asthma. 

Hence Cataxrhal A Cata’rrhous *lOis, \ 
Catarrhine, catarMne (k^-tarain), a. 
1862. [f. Gr. Kard + fits, fitva nose,] Zool, A 
division of the order Quadrumana^ including 
apes or monkeys having the nostrils close to- 
gether, oblique, and directed downwards. 
Cataspilite (kat»*spibit). 1868. [f. Gr. 
mrdffmXoi spotted.] Min, A hydrous silicate 
of alumina, with some iron, manganese, etc. 
[jCatasta. 1650. [a. L. caiasta scaffold.] 

Hist. a. A block on which slaves stood for sale. 
Also b. a bed of torture, 

Catastaltic, a, 1851. [ad. L. catasiaiticus, 
a. Gr., f. icaraffriXKdv to repress.] Med, Re- 
straining, checking; used of astringent and 
styptic substances. 

II Catastasis (katse'stasis). 1656, [Gr. ; f. 
KaSL(T 7 dvai,\ i. The third part of the ancient 
drama, in which the action is heightened for 
the catastrophe. u, Rhei, The narrative part 
of a speech, usu. the exordium, in which is set 
forth the subject to be discussed (Diets.), 3. 
Med. The state or condition of anything ; con- 
stitution; habit of body (Diets.). 

I. No catastrophe, rather a c. or heightening Car- 
lyle. 

Catasterism (katse'st&iz’m). 1803. [ad. 
Gr. KaTa(TT€piffjji 6 s a * placing among the stars', 
(ult.) f. Kard and dffTrjp, Cf. ASTERISM.] a. 
pi. A treatise attributed to Eratosthenes giving 
the legends of the different constellations, b, 
A constellation. 

Catastroptie (kats5*str<?fi). 1579. [a. Gr, 
mraarpotfsTj, f. HaraaTpk<p€tvP[ i. The change 
which produces the final event of a dramatic 
piece; the denouement. 2. * A final event; a 
conclusion generally unhappy * (J.); overthrow, 
ruin 1601 . 3. An event producing a subversion 
of the order or system of things 1696. esp. in 
Geol. A sudden and violent physical change, 
such as an upheaval, depression, etc. (See 
Cataclysm, Catastrophism:.) 1832, 4. A 

sudden disaster. (Used very loosely.) 1748. 

z. Tha late war, and its horrid c. Marvell. Used 
joc, in 3 Hen. /^, 11. i. 66. Hence Catastro'phic, -al 
i*. of the nature of, or belonging to, a c. ; -ly adv. 
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CatastropliisiD (katm-stri^fiz’m). 1869. [f. | 
Catastrophe 3 -{• -xsm.] The theory that cer- 1 
tain geological and biolo^cal phenomena were ' 
; caused by catastrophes, or sudden and violent : 
disturbances of nature. So Cata’strophist, one 
who holds this theory. 

Catawba (katp*ba). 1857. [f. the river in 
S. Carolina, U, S. (named from the Katahha 
Indians), where the grape was found.] a. An 
Amencan species of grape ( Vitis Lahrusca ) . b. 
The light sparkling wine made from this grape. 

Catbird (kss'tboid). 1731. [From its cry of 
alarm.] An American thrush (Mtmns Caro- 
linen sis). 

Catcall (kse-tkpl), rA 1659. [From the waul 
of the cat.] i, A squeaking instrument, used 
esp. in play-houses to express disapprobation, 
etc. 2. The sound, a shrill screaming whistle, 
made with this or with the voice 1749. 

I, I was very much surprised with the great Con- 
sort of Cat -calls, .a kind of Catterwawling Addison. 
Hence Ca'tcall v, to sound a c.; trans, to assail 
with catcalls. 

Catch (k^tj), rAl ME. [f. the vb.] I. The 
act or fact of catching (see Catch v.) 1580. 2. 
The catching of fish ; the number caught at one 
time 1465. tg. Sc. Tennis -1599. t4. A catch- 
ing question *-1693. 5. Something intended to 
catch the attention, etc. 1781. t6. A glimpse 

-1796. 7. concr. That by which anything is 

caught and held 1520. 8. 'That which is caught 

or is worth catching 1596. tg* A fragment or 
scrap of anything caught up ; a snatch --iSso. 
10. Afi/s, Orig. a Round; subseq. a round in 
which one singer catches at the words of an- 
other, producing ludicrous effects 1601. 

*. \To lie {be) at (upon) ike c., to be on the watch 
for an opportunity of catching or seizing something : 

I On the c. for a husband Jane Austen. To miss a c. 
i (Cricket^ ^70. ^ Also transf, s H. J. Ford; a safe c. 
i 1884. 5. This is a ha'penny c. 1871. 7. For a hatch 

i for my gate jd. 1520. 8. The Gentleman had got a 

great C. of her, as they say Dryden. 9. It has been 
writ by catches, with many intervals Locke (J.). We 
retain a a of these pretty stories Glanvill, 

fCatcti, sdfi [ME. caede, ? f. Catch .y 5 .] » 

Ketch -1693. 

Catch, a . ; see Catch-. 

Catch (kaetj), V, Pa. t. and pple. caught 
(kgt), though caiched, cotched are still in dial, 
and vulgar use. [ME. cachen^ cacchen, a. ONF. 
cachier : — late L, *capiiare^ f. captus^ replacing 
in Rom, capiare, and in late use = venari * to 
hunt, chase *. For this sense chacen = OF. 
chacter^ chaee was adopted by 1300. J 

I. ti. To chase, trans, and tnir. -1526. 

II. I. To capture, esp. that which tries or 
would try to escape. (The main sense.) ME. 
^*fig. To ensnare; to deceive ME. t3» 

To attain -1605. 4« To overtake (an agent in 

motion). Now usu, to c. up. 1610. Hence^ To 
reach in time 1826. 5, To come upon suddenly 
or unexpectedly ; to surprise {in, at, or doing 
something) 1610. 6. To reach with a blow. 

Said also of the missile, etc. To hit. 1583. 

X. To c. a Butterfly Cor. i.iiL 6, a Bird 1672. a. To 
c. him in his words Mark xii. 13. 4. To c. a horse 

near the winning post Caught in a shower 

Addison. To c. a train, the post, etc. (mad.), 5. 

Caught napping 1734, in the act Dickens. 

III. 1. To seize and keep hold of ME. Also 
fig, {Obs. exc. of fire.) 2. inir, (for refi.) To 
become entangled or fixed 1787. 

X. The fire caught many houses Carlyle, inir. 
The fire hath caught Southey. 0 th, xn. iii. go. 2. 
The bolt would not c. (mod.), 

IV. To take ME. Also^. 

Catching cat-naps as I could j^NE. 

V. To snatch, esp, with away, up, at 1525. 

He. .hastily caught His bundle., and went his way j 

Tennyson. ! 

VI. To intercept and lay hold of (anything) j 
in its course 1548. 

To c. a ball (in Cricket) 1849. Hence To c. out or c. 
(/* person) ; to put him out by catching the hall from 
his bat. To c. an opportunity Sir T, Browne, To c, 
one's breath', see Breath. His robe being catched 
by a bramble 1734. 

VII. To get or take a thing passively; esp. to 
take, incur, or contract by exposure, infection, 
sympathy, or imitation ME. 

To c, one's death of cold, a mischief, it (collpa.)* To 
c. the breeze Addison. Used also ellipt, with refer- 
ence to fire, frost, the wind. To c, the plague Twel. 

I. V. 314. She ‘caught the trick of grief, and 
sighed ’ Mrs. Gaskell. 
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Vni. To seize by the senses or intellect ; to 
' apprehend 1560. 

To c. a sound Goldsm,. what a man says Hazlitt, 
the meaning 1S37, attitude from life toSj. 

IX. To arrest the attention, mind, fancy, etc * 

; to captivate ME. 

I To c. the fair Dryden, the eye Tr. ^ Cr. in. iii. 13-. 

; Phrases. C. me (at ii ) ! (see 12. 5). Toe. it' to get 
i a thrashing or a scolding (collog.). To c. ike eye cf 
another : to arrest the glance of the other. To c. fre: 
fig. to become inflamed or inspired. To c. a Crab, a 
Tartar : see these wds. 

Comb, (with advs.) C. away ; to snatch away. C. 
on : a. tnir. to join on (colioq^ ; b. U. S. X.q appre- 
hend; c. to 'take' (collog.). C. up: a. to carry 
suddenly aloft; b. to lift suddenly; c. to adopt 
quickly ; d. to interrupt, pull up ; e. U, S. to prepare 
the horses and mules for the march, irons, and absol. 

HenceCa*tchable<2 that can becaught. Ca*tcher, 
one who or that which catches, Ca’tching ppl, a, 
that catches; infectious ; uncertain; de- 

ceptive, catchy ; taking. Ca'tchingness, 

Catch-, m comb, and aitrib. Mainly the vb. 
in phraseological combination : a, with sbs., in 
sense ‘ one who or that which catches ' (the ob- 
ject), as c.^all, etc.; also in sense * to catch, the 
catching of (the object) as c.-ball, -cold, etc.; 
b. in attrib. relation to a sb., in sense ‘ that 
catches or for catching as c.‘basin, the re- 
ceptacle placed beneath the grating of a sewer, 
etc., to catch the dirt that is washed in; -drain, 
-water, -work, a drain to catch the surface 
water; -meadow, ?a meadow irrigated by c.- 
drains. 

CatcMy (kae-tjflai). 1597. [f. Catch w.] 
A name orig. for 6 z lene A rmeria ; now for Lych- 
nis Vtscaria and the various species of Silene. 

Catetunent (kae'tjment). 1847. [f- Catch 
z^.+-MENT.] = Catching; appropriated to the 
catching of the rainfall over a natural drainage 
area, in c, basin, area. 

CatcHpenny (kse-tjpeni), a. (sb,) 1759. [f. 
Catch- -i- Penny. ] i. Got up merely to sell. 

2. sb. Any catchpenny production. 

Catch^le, -^11 (kas*tjp<7ul). OE. [a. med. 

L, cacepollus, lit. ‘ chase-fowl'.] ti- A tax- 
gatherer; a Roman publican -1652. 2. A 

sheriff’s officer, esp. a bum-bailiff ME. Also 
aitrib. Hence Ca’tchpolery, -pollery. Cai:ch- 
polled ppl. a. arrested by a c. 

Ca-tebup, ca*tsup. 1690. = Ketchup, q.v, 

Ca-tchweed. 1776. [f. Catch v.] Herb, 
Cleavers, q. v. 

Catchword (kffi*tjw&d). 1730. [ACatch- 
b.J I. Printing. The first word of the follow- 
ing page inserted at the right-hand lower corner 
of each page of a book, below the last line. 
(Now rarely used.) 3. A word so placed as to 
catch the eye ; spec, the last word in an actor’s 
speech, serving as a guide to the next speaker; 
a cue 1780. 3. A word caught up and repeated, 
esp. in connexion with a party 1795. 

3. The catchwords of party politics Lowell. 

Catchy (ksetji)^£r. colloq. 1831. [f. Catch 

z/. +-Y^.J 1. Attractive, t^ing, 2, That en- 
traps 1885. 3. Readily caught up 1881. 4. 

Spasmodic, fitful 1872. 

Cate, usu. in pL cates (k^ts). 1461. [aphet 
f. Agate : ong. =purchase. ] ti. pi. Provisions 
bought (as opp. to home-made) ; later, victuals, 
food -1866, Hence 2. Choice viands ; dainties, 
delicacies 1578. Also fig, 

z. These curious cates are gracious in mine eye 
Greene. Tam, Shr, ii. i. 190. Taste of every c. 
Heywood. Hence fCate v. to dress (food). 

II Catechesis (ksetikrsis). 1753. [L., a. Gr. 
«ari7X7U'iS, f. narrix^iv to instruct orally, orig. 
to resound, etc., f. Kara, thoroughly + i7X€fv to 
sound, ring.] i. Oral instruction given to 
catechumens; catechizing. 2. A book for such 
instruction 1753. var. tCatechese. 

I Catechetic (kset^keTik). 1661. [ad. L., a. 
Gr. KarrjXTjTiKoSj f. fcarTjxv^'flsl see prec.] adj. 
Of or pertaining to catechesis; according to the 
manner of a catechism. See next. sb. mostly 
pL catechetics. That part of Christian theo- 
logy which treats of catechesis. 

Catedietical (ksetikctikal), a. 1618, [f. 
as prec. +-AL,] i. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with catechetics or catechesis 1624, 2. 

Of, pertaining to, or in accordance with the 
catechism of a church 1618. 3. ‘ Consisting 

1 questions and answers ' (J.) 1691. 
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3. Socrates introduced a c. Method of Arguing 
Addison. Hence Cateche'tically €uiv* 
Ca*tecbin. 2853. Chem. A substance ob- 
tained from catechu, etc., after the remora! of 
the tannin ; a white powder composed of small 
silky needles. 

Cateebise (kse-tl^iz). Kow dial. 1552. 

\ app. ad. F. caiichht^ confounded with the vb. 
Catechize, in F. catichiser^^ = Catechesis, j 
Catechism. 

Catechism (kse-tilciz’m). 150a. [ad. L. 
catechismus^ on Gr. type ; see CateChesis.] 
ti. Catechetical instruction ; catechesis -1600. 
3. A treatise for instruction m the elements of 
the Christian religion, in the form of question 
and answer, as the [Church) C„ the Longer \ 
Shorter Catechisms, etc. 1509. Also transf, 3. ; 
Jig. A course of question and answer 1596. 

t. A. y. L„ III. ii» 241. a. Wc can never see Chris- 
tianity from the C. Emejson. tnursf. The Free- 
thinker’s C. i7S4- . . Hence Catechi'smal a, of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, a c 
Catechist (kseT/kist). 1563. [ad. L. cate- 
ckisia, ad. Gr. fcarTjxiffTrjs ; see above.] A 
teacher who gives oral instruction according to 
a catechism, or by question and answer ; a na- 
tive teacher in a mission church. Hence Cate- 
chi*stic, -al a. of or pertaining to a c., or to a 
catechism ; consisting of question and answer. 
Catechi'stically adu. 

Catechize (kse-ti'koiz) , v. ME. [ad. L. catc- 
ckizare, £ Gr. KarrixK^f-Vt a factitive form of 
fcar-qx^tv to din in, etc.] i. To instruct orally; 
to give systematic oral instruction, esj>, in the 
elements of religion, by repeating it until it is 
learnt by heart, or by question and answer ; in 
the Ch. of England, to teacli the catechism, 
a. To examine with or as with a catchism 1684. 
3. To question or interrogate; esp. with a view 
to reproof or condemnation 1604. 

3. Catechising him where he had been Swift. Hence 
Ca’techizer, one who catechizes. 

Catechu (kse*tij«, -tjn). 1683. [app. ad. 
Malay kachu catechu (of acacia). See also 
CacHOU, Cashou.] a name given to several 
astringent substances, containing from 40 1055 
per cent, of tannin, which are obtained from 
Acacia Catechu and other Eastern trees and 
shrubs. Used in medicine, and in the arts. 
Called also Gambier, Terra Japonica, CUTCH, 
etc. Hence Catechu'ic a, of or pertaining to c., 
as in catechuic acid===CATECHlN. 

Catechumen (ksstiki^'men). ME. [ad. F. i 
cai^chumine, ad. L. catechumenus (also used), | 
ad. Gr, KarTjxovpLeuos ; see Catechesis.] A 
new convert under instruction before baptism. 
Used in reference to the ancient church and to 
modem missions. Occ. applied to young Chris- 
tians generally, esp, those preparing for confir- 
mation. Also transf. var. fCatechu’menist. 
Hence Catecliu*menate, condition or position 
of a c., var. Catecliu'menism; also, a house for 
catechumens. Catechu'menical a. of or per- 
taining to catechumens. +Catechu*meiiize v. 
to instmet as a c. 

Categoreiil(k0e*tig6re:m,kate*gorem) .1588. 
[ad. Gr. ftaTjjySpijpiaf f, Karrjyopttv ; cf. ytarij- 
yopos accuser, etc., £ mrd + dyopi.] Logic. 
tPREDiCATE; a categorematic word. 

Categorematic(kge*t%?r/mae*tikXi!7. X827. 
[f. Gr. *KarT]yopr]puLTm 65 i see prec. ] Of a word: 
Capable of being used by itself as a term. 
tCategoreina'tical, a. = Categorical. 
JER. Taylor. 

Categoric (kaet%p*rik). ? 05 s. 1677. [ad. L. 
caiegoricus, a. Gr. ; see Categorem J adj. ~ 
Categorical. s 5 . [sc. proposition. \ 
Categorical (kast/gp-rikal), a. (s 5 .) 1598. 
[f. as prec. +-al.] adJ. x. Xj>gic. Of a proposi- 
tion : Asserting absolutely ; unqualified, gen. 
Direct, explicit, unconditional 1619, a. Logic. 
Of or belonging to the categories 1817. 3. s 5 . 

A categories proposition or syllogism 1619. 

X. C. sylto^dsmi one consisting of c. propositions. 

I conld never pei^de her to be c. Mad. D’Arblay. 
Hence Catego’ricaliiess. Catego’rically adv 
. Categorist Qtse't/gSrist), rare. 1847. 
next; see -IST. j One who classifies; one who 
deals with the categories. 

Categorize (kae't^oroiz) , w. 1705. [f. Cate- 
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: GORY+-I 2 E,] To place in a category or cate- 
I gories; to classify. 

I Category .ka-t/gori). 1588. [ad. L., a. Gr. 
KarTjyopta, abst. sb. f. KaTTjyopos; see Cate- 
I GOREM.] I. Logic and Metaph. A term (mean- 
^ ing litermly ‘ predication ’ or "assertion ’) ongin- 
j ally used by Aristotle, whose ten categories or 
I predicaments are ‘ a classification of all the 
; manners in which assertions may be made of 
i the subject ’ (L. and S.). Kant applied the term 
I to : The pure a priori conceptions of the under- 
' standing, in which (as forms) the mind envisages 
matter. 3. A predicament; a class to which a 
predication applies 1678. b. A class, or divi- 
sion, in a scheme of classification 1660. 

, 3, Any offender who was not in any of the categories 
of proscription Macaulay.^ b. With him there are 
I but two moral categories, riches and poverty Hazlitt. 

i Catel, obs. f. Cattle. 

Catdectrode (ksetile-ktrijad). [£ Gr. nark 
I -i- E lectrode; cf. Anelectrode.J Thenega- 
I tive pole of a galvanic battery. 

11 Catelectrotonus (ksesUlectrp't^m^s). 1866. 

[£ Hard + ^k€HTpov (see ELECTRIC) + rdvoj 
tension; cf. Anelectrotonus.] Phys. Astute 
of increased irritability produced in a nerve n^r 
the negative pole of an electric current which 
traverses it. Hence Ca telectrotomic a. 

11 Catena (katrna). 1644. [L.] A chain, a 
connected series. Also transf. 

A c. of opinions Maurics, of platitudes 1883. 

Catenary (katrnarij. 1788. [ad. L. cate- 
narius', see prec.] A. sb. Math. [mod.L. cate- 
naria.\ The curve formed by a chain or rope 
of uniform density hanging freely from two fixed 
points not in the same vertical line. B. adj. 
C. Catenary. 2. Relating to a catena 

or series 1855. var. CatenaTian a. [sb.) 

Catenate (kae-tih^it), zf. 1623. [f. L. cate- 
nat-, eaten are.] To form into a catena, fg. 
To chain. Hence Catena*tion, a linking into a 
chain: connected succession. 

Catenulate (kat2-ni^lA\ a. 1880. [f. L. 
catenula, dim. of catena.] Bot. Formed of parts 
united end to end like the links of a chain. Zool. 
Having on the surface a chainlike series of ob- 
long tubercles. 

t Carter, shX [HE. catour, aphet. £ acafourj 
AcATER,q. v.] A Caterer -1621. transf. zxid. 
fig. = Purveyor -1665. 

Cater (k^^'tai, kas toi), 1519. [ad. F. 
quatre. See Quatre.] ti. Four [rare) 1553. 
ta. Four at dice or cards ; also caier-point. 
(Diets.) 3. pL Change-ringing. A name for the 
changes on nine bells 1872. 

Cater vJ- 1600. [f. Cater j^.i] 

I- intr. To act as caterer for. Also absoi. and 
trans. 2. transf. and fig. To provide (requi- 
sites, things desired, etc.) for 1650. Occas. 
with to [mod,). 

X. He that .. prouidendy caters for the Sparrow 
A.Y.L. II. ill 44 * 

Cater (kii-toi), v.^ dial. 1577. [f. Cater 
i 3 . 2 ] To set rhomboidally; to cut, go, etc. 
diagonally. So Cater adv. dial., diagonally. 
Cater-comered a. 

Cateran (kae teran). ME. [Lowland Sc. 
catherein, repr. Gael, ceathaime ' peasantry 
Cf. Kern.] i. prop. tCommon people of the 
Highlands in a band. Hence, One of such a 
band; a Highland reiver. 2. Freebooter (mod.). 
tCa*terbrawl. 1565. [£ Cater sbfi] A 
kind of dance or ' brawl ' -16x8. 
tCa*tercap. 1588. [f. as prec.] The square 
cap worn by academics. Hence transf. A uni- 
versity man -1691. j 

Cater-cousin (k^i*tojtik 27 :z’n). 1547. 

Cater sb.'^ 4* Cousin, perh. as = " catering 
cousin * ; cf. foster-father, etc,] A name for 
persons on terms of cousinship or familiarity 
with each other, who were not cousins by blood 
(cf. to Call cousins). 

To he cater-cousins', to he good friends. 

Caterer (k^'torai). 159a. [f. Cater or 
z/.i] One who caters. Also fig. So Ca'teress. 

Caterpillar (kae'toipibi). 1440. [? £ OF. 
chate ca,t+ filler, pi tour pill&ger, either directly 
or through OF. chatepelose * hairy cat ' treated 
as pi. The corruption caterpillar (? after pillar) 
was adopted by Johnson.] x. The larva of a 
butterfly or moth ; occ. those of other insects. 


as saw-flies. A rapacious person ; an 

extortioner; one w'ho preys upon society 1541 
3. Herb. A name for plants of the genus Scor- 
piurus from the shape of their pods 1597. 4. In 

full caterpillar tractor*. A tractor with two end- 
less metal belts fitting over tw'o cogged wheels, 
one on each side of the machine, to enable the 
tractor to travel over rough ground 1915. 

». The Augustine friers in London. -those Cater- 
pillers and blouddy beastes Barnes. 

Comb . : c.-catcher, -eater, a sub-family of shrikes 
which feed on caterpillars ; -plant = sense 3 above. 

Caterwaul (kse-taiwgl),?'. ME. \i. cater 
(rel. to Cat j^.^) -h waul, earlier wrawen (Cax- 
ton), wraulen, wraule, prob. echoic.] i, intr. 
To make the noise proper to cats at rutting 
time. Also transf 2. To be in heat; to behave 
lasciviously ; to woo [contemptuous) 1599. 

2. Always together, always caterwauling Fielding. 
Hence Ca’terwatil sb. Ca'terwauler. 

tCa*tery. 1455. [aphet. f. Acatery ; see 
Cater sh."^] The office concerned with the cater- 
ing for the royal household -1779. 

Cates ; see Cate sbif 

Cat-fish. 1620. I. A name given to : a. 
The Anarrhicas or Wolf-fish. b. Species of 
Pimelodus, esp. P. caius, the common cat-fish. 
2. The cuttle-fish or other cephalopod 1678, 

Cat^t (kse*tgi?t). 1599. [So in Du. katu- 
darm. Explanation of cat doubtful.] i. The 
dried and twisted intestines of sheep, also of the 
horse and ass ; used for strings of musical instru- 
ments, etc. 2. A violin ; stringed instruments 
1709. 3. A coarse cloth of thick cord, formerly 
used as stiffening 1731. Also attrib. 
fCa'tharan. 1574. [£ Gr. KaOapoL] One 
who professes superior purity, as a Novatian, 
Paulician, etc., also an English Puritan -1657. 

Ca'tharist. 1600. [ad. med, L. Caiharistm 
(= Gt. KahapiaraL).] A Paulician, Manichsean, 
etc. ; cf. Catharan. Hence Ca‘tharism, the 
doctrine of the Catharists. 

Catharize (kse’jiaroiz), v. 1832. [ad. Gr. 
Ha 0 apl(tiy»] To purify. 

Cat-harpings; see Harpings. 

II Catharsis (ka>a*jsis). 1803. [mod. L., a. 
Gr,, f. HaBaip€iv,] i. Purgation. 2. Purifica- 
tion of the emotions by vicarious experience, as 
through the drama (in ref. to Aristotle’s Poetics 
6)1904. 

Cathartic (kajiautik). 1612. [ad. L., a. Gr, 
HaBapriuSs; see prec.] A. adj. Med. Cleansing 
(the bowels), purgative. Also gen, (and fig.). 
Hence CathaTticaMy adv., -ness. B. sb. A 
purgative. More strictly : ' a medicine . . pro- 
ducing the second grade of purgation, of which 
laxative is the first and drastic the third ’ [Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) 1651. . 

CathaTtin. 1830. [See -m.] A bitter sub- 
stance extracted from senna, a purgative. 

Cat-head (kgetihed). 1626. i, A"'aut. A 
beam projecting at each side of the bows of a 
ship, for raising the anchor, or carrying it sus- 
pended. Sec also Cat sb. 2. Mining. A small 
capstan; also, a broad-bully hammer. 

II Cathedra (ka])rdra, kse-fedra). 1829. [L., 
a. Gr. KaBihpa chair.] The chair of a bishop in 
his church ; hence, the episcopal see. 

Ex caihedrd L. i * from the chair i. e. in the man- 
ner of one speaking officially, with authority; also 
aiirib. = officially uttered. 

Cathedral (kajirdial), a. ME. [ad. med. 
L. cathedralis', see prec.J i. Of or pertaining 
to the bishop's throne -or see; esp. in c. church 
= Cathedral sb. 3. Of or pertaining to the 
chair of office or authority; ex caihedrd 1603. 

a. 'The c. utterances of LeoXIII. The Schoolmens 
. . C. Decisions Hales. 

Cathedral (kajjrdral), s 5 . 1587. [orig. 

cathedral ehurcM, see prec.] i. The principal 
church of a diocese, containing the bishop s 
cathedra or throne. 3 . fig. Chief centre of 
teaching 1643. Also attrib., as c. glasst music, 
walk (®= resembling an aisle in a c.). Hence 
Cathe'draled a. like or having a c. Catbedradic 
a. like a c. 'tCathe*drali8t, a supporter of the 
c. system ; one of the c. clergy. 
fCathediated,///. a. 1626. Installed in a 
cathedra -165a. 

Cathedra'tiCf a. 1661, [ad. med. L'. cathe- 
draticus^ f. cathedral] i. Law. Pertaining to 
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the bishop’s seat or see, as c, payment^ nght^ 
eta 3* Pronounced ex caihedrd 18. . . Also 
as qTiasi- 5 < 5 . = c, payment. 

Catheretic (kss>ere-tik), a. 1634. [ad. Gr. 
m&atp€Tiic6sy f. /ea&atpety,] Med. Having power 
to destroy, reduce, or consume; corrosive. As 
Any mild caustic used to consume super- 
fluous iesh 1887. 

Catherine (kgs-|>erin). Also Catharine, 
Kath*. 1861. [mod.L. earlier ji^a- 

ierina, repr. Gr. Altfartp/m, assim, to nadapos.’] 
Name of a legendary Saint and Martyr of Alex- 
andria; whence a female Christian name. 

C. wheel. 1. The figure of a wheel with spihes 
projecting from its circumference (in reference to St. 
Catherine's martyrdom), esp. in Her. 2. ArcA. = 
Cathenne-'yjheel 'window, a circul^ window^ with 
radiating spokes. 3. A firework which rotates in the 
manner of a wheel. Also irons/, and /g. 

Ca*them. 1596. [Corrupt f. Catherine.] 
A festival on St. Catherine's day (Nov. 25). 

Catheter (kae-pzltai), 1601. [a. L., a. Gr. 
Kadernp, f. KaSihai to send or let down,] Med. 
A tubular instrument, more or less curved at 
the end, for passing into the bladder to draw 
off urine, etc. ; a similar tube for use with other 
canals [e^g- the Eustachian a). Hence Ca*the- 
terize v. to employ a c. Ca*tlieterism, Ca-the- 
teriza-tion, the employment of a c. 

Cathetometer (kse])rtp*m£t9i), 1864. [f. 
Cathetus -f- Meter.] An instrument for mea- 
suring vertical distances, esp, small differences 
of level of liquid columns in tubes. 
jl Cathetus (kse-Xtos). Also hath-. 1571. 
[a. L., a, Gr. jcdBeros (sc, 'ypotpLp.T}), f, naOUvai 
to let down,] A straight line falling perpendi- 
cularly on another straight line or surface. 
Cathodal (ka j>-?dal), a. Also kath--. 1882. 
[f. Gr. m$o5o5 way down, 1 xard +d 5 os.] Electr. 
Belonging to the cathode. 

Cathode (kse'jj^ud). Alsokath-. 1834. [ad. 
Gr. ; see prec.] Electr, The path by 

which an electnc current leaves the electrolyte 
and passes into the negative pole; the point or 
surface in contact with the negative pole. b. 
The negative pole. 0 pp. to anode. 

Cathodic (ka]>^*dik) 5 <z. Alsokath-. 1852. 
[f. as prec.] Phys. Of nerve force ; Efferent 
Cat-hole, sh. OE. +1. The den of the wild 
cat. OE. only, a. A hole large enough to let a 
cat through 1625. 3. Natet, One of the two 

holes at the stern of the ship, through which a 
cable or hawser can be passed 1642. 

Catholic (kas’]?^lik). ME. [a. E. catholique, 
ad. late L. caiholicus, a. Gr., f. nadSkov (i. e, 
dkov) on the whole, generally, universally.] 

A, ad/. I. I. gen. Universal 1551. •j'a. Uni- 

versally prevalent or applicable -1752; entire 
-1671. 3. Embracing all 1566. 

I. Science is truly c. {mod). a. Just reasoning is 
the only C. remedy Hume. ^ In C. Health. Dryden. 

3. A taste so c., so unexcluding Lamb. 

C. Epistle: a name for the ‘general* epistles of 
ames, Peter, and Jude,, and the first of John, as not 
eing addressed to particular churches or persons, 
n. In eccl. use, i. Of or belonging to the 
church universal, universal Christian 1579. 3. 

Of or belonging to the church universal as 
organized on an accepted basis of faith and 
order ; of the true apostolic Church, orthodox 
1500, 3. As applied (since the Reformation) to 
the Church of Rom e = Roman Catholic, q.v. 

4. Recognizing all Christians 1638. 

I. C. Church', the whole body of Christians, the 
Church universal. ^ a. And the^ Catholike faithe is 
this : that we worship one God in trinitie [etc.] Bh. 
Com, Prayer. The C. fathers 1593. The Anglo-C. 
Church Hook. 3. She [Q. Eliz.] hath abolished the 
C. religion Allen. tC. seat : = Apostolic See. C. 
King, etc : a title of the kings of Spain, 4. The Lord 
Protector is.. a man of a c. spirit, desirous of the 
unity and peace of all the servants of Christ Baxter, 
C. {and) Apostolic Church ; the Irvingites. 

B. sh. I. A member of a church recognized or 
claiming to be ' Catholic ' in sense A, U. 2; esp. 
of the Western or Latin Church ME. s. spec. 
A member of the Roman Church 157a t3- ~ 
Catholicos -1735. 

a. The CathoHcks (meaning Popish Romanists^ A.V, 
Pref, German d?., Old C, ; names taken by religious 
parties who separated from the R. C. communion in 
Germany, the former under Rouge in 184s, the latter 
after the Vatican Council in 1870-71, attrih, in C 


Emancipation, etc Hence fCatilO’lical a, =■ 
C ATHOLic a, 1. Catho*lically odv. 
CatllO'licate. 1S78. [a.d.med.'L.calJiclzca^ 
ius.'] Jurisdiction of an Armenian caihohcus. 
Catholicism (kajp'lisiz’m, kse'Jolisiz’m). 
[f. Catholic +-ISMJ i. The system, 
faith, and practice of the Catholic Church, or 
adherence thereto 1656; usu. of the Roman 
Catholic Chtirch 161 3. b. A note or act of a good 
Catholic 1609. t 3 . = Catholicity 3. Jer. 

Taylor. ^ 3* -CATHOLicrry 1 {rare) 1796. 
Catholicity (kse})6h*siti), 1830. [f. as prec. 
+ -ITY.] I . The quality of being catholic in 

feeling, etc. 1841. 2. Universality 1843. 3. 

The character of belonging to, or being in ac- 
cordance with, the Catholic Church 1830. b. 
spec, of the Church of Rome : The doctnne or 
faith of that Church, Catholicism 1847. 

2. The lessons of c. and toleration 1882. 3. A sincere 
. . trust in the C. of the Church of England 1868. 

Catholicize (ka]>/7*lis9iz, k 3 e*]> 61 is 3 iz), v. 

1611. [f. as prec. + -iZE.] To make, or become, 
catholic or a Catholic. 

Ca’tholicly, adv. 1542. [f, as prec. + -LY.] 
I. Universally. ? Ohs. 1631, 2. In a Catholic 

manner 1542. 

tCa'thoUcness. 1605. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Catholic quality, catholicity -1674. 
Cattio-lico-. Comb. f. Catholic. 
Catholicon (kajpdikpn). 1483. fa. F., a. 
Gr. /caOokiKov adj., neut. sing.] i. A universal 
remedy; panacea. Also /g. 2. A comprehen- 

sive tformula 1647, treatise 1483- 
11 Catholicos (kaj)^*lik^). 1625. [a. Gr.] 
The Patriarch of Armenia. 

Ca -thro'. Sc. [f. CA drive.] A great dis- 
turbance. Scott, 

Catiline, a, 159a. [ad. L. Catilina.'] A 
Roman who conspired against his country B. C. 
36 : taken as a type. Hence CatilinaTian a. 
Cation (kse'ti^n). 1834. [a. Gr. Aartoy, f. 
KarUvat.'] Electr, An electro-positive element, 
which in electro-chemical decompositions is 
evolved at the cathode. to anwn, (Coined 

by Faraday.) 

Catkin (kse*tkin). 1578, [f. Du. hatteken, 
dim. of kaite cat.] Bot, A unisexual inflores- 
cence, consisting of rows of apetalous flowers 
ranged in circles along a slender stalk; the whole 
forming a cylindrical, downy-looking, usu. pen- 
dant, spike ; an amentum. 

Cat-lap (kae-tlap). dial, or slang, 1785. 
[Cf. Temp, II. i. 288.] Stuff fit for a cat to lap; 
tea or other weak drink. 

Ca't-like, a, (adv.) 1600. Like a cat, or 
that of a cat; esp, stealthy, noiseless. 

Catling (kaetlig). 1606. [dim. of Cat.] i. 
A little cat ; a kitten 1630. 2. Catgut ; a small- 
sizedlute-string 1606. 3. Surg. A double-edged, 
sharp-pointed, straight knife for amputations 

1612, t4. ? Misprint for Catkin -1704, 
CatUnite. 1858. [f. Geo. Catlin, the de- 
lineator of the American Indians,] Min. The 
sacred pipe-stone of the American Indians, a 
red clay from the Upper Missouri region. 

Catinint(k0e'tinint), ME. [Cf*med.L. herba 
cattil] Bof, A labiate plant, Nepeta Cataria. 
Also the Eng. name of the genus. Called in 
U. S. Cat*nip. 

II Catoblepas* ME. [L., Gr. f. 

naroi + ^SAe^fv.] ZooL In ancient authors, some 
African animal, perh. the gnu. Now the name 
of a genus including the Gnu. 

Catocathartic (k3e:tuka])a*itik). 1704. [f. 
Gr. icbrci) Ka 9 apTtH 6 s t cf« Anocathartic.] 
adj. Purgative, sh. [sc, medicine.^ 

]1 Catochus (kse’hJTc^s). 1656. [Gr., = xaroxf}, 
f. fcarex^iv to hold down.] Med. Catalepsy ; a 
similar affection, but with rigidity of the limbs ; 
also, coma-vigil, var. f jlCatoche. 

Cat o’motmtain; see Catamountain. 
Catoiliaii(kat<?u*nian). 1534. [ad.L. 
7 iianus, f, Cato, esp, Cato the Censor, and Cato 
of Utica.] ad]. Pertaining to or resembling 
Cato; severe 1676, A follower of Cato, So 
Cato'uic a , , Ca'tonism ; also Ca*toism. 

Cat-0 -ni-ne-tails, sh, 1695. [See Cat.] 
I, A whip with nine knotted lashes; an instru- 


ment of purushment formerly used in the British 
army and navy. 2. A bulrush. U. S. 1858. 
Catoptric (ksetp-ptrik). 1570. [ad. Gr.Aur- 
onrpLKos, £ KCLTQTTTpojr mirTor.] £^/. Relating 
to a mirror, or to reflection 1774, Hence Cat- 
o*ptrical a., -ly adv, sb, 1, pi. Catoptrics: 
That part of Optics which treats of refiection 
1570. t2. An instrument for producing effects 
by reflection -1644. 

Catoptromancy (k^t^'ptiiimsensi). 1613. 
[f. Gr, ndronTpov -h pavreia ] Divination by 
means of a mirror. Hence Catoptromamtic a. 
Cat*s-cradle. 1768. [prob. fanciful.] A 
children's game in which tw^o pla\ ers alternately 
take from each other’s fingers an interwined cord 
so as to produce a symmetrical figure, 
Cat*s-eye. 1555. i. The eye of a cat ; a 
cat-like eye. 2. A variety of chalcedonic quartz, 
displaying, when held to the light, a lustre re- 
sembling the contracted pupil of a cat's eye 
^ 599 - 3. The Germander Speedwell, Veronica 
ChamAdrys', also the Forget-me-not, etc. 1817. 
The glow Of the wild cat’s eyes Keats. 
at's foot. 1597. I. The foot of a cat ; 
fused lit. in reference to the tale of a monkey 
using the/oot or paw of a cat to rake roasted 
chestnuts out of the fire 1661. t2. Hence Jig. 

—Cat's-paw 2, -1699. 3, a. Ground-ivy, Ne- 
peta Gleckoma, b. Mountain Cudweed, Anien- 
naria dioica 1597, 

Cat's-head. 1617. i. ' A kind of apple ’ 
(J.), 3. An ornament in Norman architecture 
1848. 3. Var. of Cat-head, 
tCa*tso. rfaztf. 1602. [sL,lt,ca^omtmhram 
virile, also exclam.] In 17th c. in the It. senses: 
also -Rogue, scamp -1708. 

Cat's pa'w, ca*t's-paw. 1769. l The 
paw of a cat; also /g. 1821. 2. A person used 
as a tool by another ; see Cat’ s-root 1785. 3* 

Nazit. A slight and local breeze, perceived by 
ripples on the surface of the sea 1769. 4. A^aut, 
A twisting hitch in the bight of a rope, so as to 
form two bights, to hook a tackle on 1794. 
Hence Cat's-pawed ppl. a, (in senses 3, 4), 
Cat's tail, ca‘t's-tail. Also cat-tail. 1450. 
I. The tail of a cat; name of a fur for the neck 
1550, 3. A name given to plants from the re- 

semblance of parts; the Reed-Mace, Typha 
latifolia, from its long cylindrical furry spikes; 
also the Horse-tail, Equiseium 1450. 3. « 

Cat's-'iail grass : the genus Phleum ; esp. P, 
pratcnsct Timothy grass 1597. 4. A catkin i6rr, 
5. Naut, The inner end of the Cat-head. 
Ca‘t-stick. 1626. A stick used in tip-cat 
and trap-ball. 

Catsup Catchup and Ketchup. 
tCa*tting, jA 1681, Caterwauling; go- 
ing after the opposite sex -1725. 

Cattisll (kse'tij), a. 1598. Of or like a cat. 

b. yf^. Sly and spiteful 1883. 

Cattle (ksetl), sh. [ME. caul (in i6th c, 
catiel(l), a. CNF, : — late L. capiale, L. capi- 
tate head-, principal, Capital, adj. neut., used 
subsL in the sense of * property*; cf. mod.Eng. 
Capital — stock in trade. Under the feudal 
system applied chiefly to movable property, 
and in English esp. to live stock. Only since 
1600 spelt cattle. See also Chattel.] 
fl. {catel, cattelQ). ti. Property; strictly 
personal property ~X495. fig. Rubbish. Milt, 
t2. = Chattel, with collect, pi, (From law- 
Latin.) -1720. 

I. By loue of worldly catall W. de Worde, a. 
Goods and catielU see Chattel, 

n. Live stock. (Caiel, caitel[l, cattle.) i. 
A collective name for the bovine genus, but 
formerly, and still locally, for live animals held 
as property, or reared to serve as food, or for 
their milk, skin, wool, etc, ME, 2. Extended 
to vermin, insects, etc. 1616; also to men and 
women (archl) 1579. Also attrih, 

I, Hors, asse, mule, ox, camelL.all J^air catell ME. 
In breeding of Cattell, as Fi^s, Hens, and Chickens, 
and the like 1622, Neat c,, horned c, : oxen. Black 

c. : * oxen, bulls, and cows ' (J.) ; prob. at first used 
only of black Highland cattle, a. N elly, . . concubines, 
andcattell of that sort Evelyn. Astrologers, and such 
like c. H, Walpole. 

Comh.i c.'gate, a 'walk* or pasture for one's c., 
beast-gate s -leader, a nose-ring for c, ; -lifter, a 
marauder who steals c.; so caiile-h/tingi -piece, a 
painting of c.j -post^ -ranche, -range, -nm. 
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•station, a district, tract of country, etc., cccupied 
for the pasturing of c, 

Ca’tlle-giiard* 1843, A trench on each 
side of a level crossing, to prevent cattle from 
straying along the line. (In U.S.) 

Ca*ttle-pl^gue. 1866. A highly contagions 
disease ajSecting cattle, called also rinderpest. 
Catty (kse'ti), 5^. 1598. [Malay-Javanesejsee 
Caddy. J A weight = 16 taels or iVs Ib. avoird. 
used in China and the Eastern Archipelago. 
Ca*tty, a, 1886. [-Y = Cattish. 

tfiCatiir, 1653. [?] A light rowing vessel 
formerly used on the coast of Malabar -1686. 

Ca*t-witted, a. 1673. Small-minded, ob- 
stinate, and spiteful, 

II Caiibee*iL 1831, [? dim, of Ir. cdda cap. 
An Irish hat 

Caucasian (kgk^i-J»an), a. 1807. [f. Cau- 
casus, name of a mountain-range between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian.] Of or belonging 
to the region of the Caucasus ; Blumenbach’s 
name for the ' white ' race of mankind, which he 
denved from this region. Hence A member 
of this family ; an Indo-European. (Now dis- 
carded.) 

Caucus (kp-kas). 1763. [?f. Algonkin cau‘ 
cau-asu * one who advises, urges, encourages 
(Dr. J. H. Trumbull).] i. In f/. .S’. A private 
or preliminary meeting of members of a political 
party, to select candidates for office, or to con- 
cert measures for furthering party interests ; 
meeting of wire-pullers. a. In England ; „ 
committee popularly elected for the purpose of 
securing concerted political action in a consti- 
tuency; as a term of abuse, an organization 
seeking to manage the election and dictate to 
the constituencies 1878. Also attrib. 

z. A c. rather than a general gathering ^Iotley. 
a. * Government by Caucus * 1882. Hence Cau^cus 
v» to hold a c. ; to control by caucuses. 

Caudal (kp-dal), a. 1661. [£ L. caudalis '.^ 
ZooL Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, a 
tail; situated in or near the tail. As quasi-j^. 
(== ^r. Jin, vertebra, etc.) 1834. 

The male . .bird, remarkable for his c, plumes Dar- 
win. Hence Cau'daUy ado. 

Caudate (kp'd^it), a, 1600, [ad. L. cauda- 
tus, f. Cauda; see -ate,] Having a tail ; Zool, 
and Bot. having an appendage resembling a tail 
1830. var. Cau'dated. 

fCaudebeck. 1680. [f. Caudebec in Nor- 
mandy.] A kind of woollen hat. 
f| Caudex (k§*deks). PL caudices (kg*disfz). 
1830. [L. ] Bot, The axis of a plant, consisting 
of stem and root; esp, of palms, ferns, etc, 
Caudicle (kg-dikl). 1830, [ad. L. *caudi- 
cuius, dim. of caudex,] Bot. The small stalk- 
like appendage to the po I linia or pollen-masses 
of orchids, var. Caudi’cula. 

Caudifonn (kg*dif/jm), a, 1839. 
cauda; see -FORM.] Tail-shaped. 

Caudle (kg-dl), sb. ME. [a. ONE. cattdel 
: — ^med.L. caldellum, dim. of cal{i)dum adj. 
neut. ‘ a hot drink \ ] A warm drink; thin gruel, 
mixed with wine or ale, sweetened and spiced; 
given to sick people; also to their visitors. 
Hempen c . ; = hanging, a Hen, VI, iv. vii. 95. 
Caudle Ocg-d’l), v. 1607. [f. preo.] I. To 
administer a caudle to. a. To mix, as in a 
caudle 1790. 

t. Cawdled like a Haberdashers Wife 1672. 
feuC Sc. f. CalfI, Chaff ; dial. f. 

Caufle, var. of Coffle* 

Caugtitjkgt), pa,t and pple. ofCATCHz^. 
Ca^(k2k),^A ME. [perh. north, f. Chalk.] 

I. s= Chalk {dial.), fa. Lime, 3. Barytes, or 
heavy spar; seeCAWK. 

ME. [a. ONE. categuer:--L. cal- 
care.] intr. To tread, as birds -1704. 

Cautog (k§-kig), m. sb. See dAULK 
Caul (kgl), ri.l ME. [a, F. sale. See also 
Keil.] I. A netted cap, worn by women: a 
net for the hair {Hist .) ; the back part of a 
wom^s cap 1740. ta. g-w*. A net -i68i. +3. 

A spider s web -1631. t4. Anat, Any invest- 
ing membrane -1684. 5- spec, a. The epiploQn 
or omentum ME. h. The amnion or inner 
membrane enclosing the foetus before birth; esp 
this or a portion of it sometimes enveloping the 
head of the child at birth, r^arded as lucky. 


[f. L. 


. Corf, 


and supposed to be a preservative against 
droivnmg 1547. Also atirib, 

X. The peculiar net cap, with its high c, and neat 
little border 3:862. 4. C, of the heart: app. the peri- 
cardium ; also^e"* {Hosea xiii. 8). 5. b« Yo’ were 

borne with a caule o* your head B, Jons. 

fCJaul, OE. [ad. L. caulis ; see also 
Cole, Kale. ] i. A cabbage -vjzy. 2. Stem; 
stalk. ME. only. 

Cauldrife (kgddrif), Sc, 1768. \i,cauld 
cold -f Rife, q. v.] Causing, or susceptible to, 
cold. Also 

Cauldron, caldron (kgddren). [ME. cau- 
d{e)ron,^ corresp. to It. caldcrone, augment, of 
*calderio : — L caldarium hot-bath. Refash, 
after L. The sp. cauldron now preponderates.] 
A large kettle or boiler. Also iransf. 

Fire burne Cauldron bubble Mach. iv. i. 11. 
Vesuvio’s horrid cauldrons roar Shenstone. Hence 
CauTdron v. to put in, or as in, a c. (rare). 
Caulescent (k§le*sent),fl. 1794. lf.L. cau- 
lis, after arborescent, etc.] Bot, Having an ob- 
vious stem. 

CauHcle (kg*likl). 1657. [ad. L. cauliculus, 
dim. of caulis,] Bot, A little stalk or stem; 
spec, the radicle in an embryo. 

Caulicole (kgdik^ml). 1816. [a. F., (nit.) 
ad, L. cauliculus.] Arch, pi, ‘ The eight lesser 
branches or stalks in the Corinthian capital 
springing out from the four greater or principal 
caules or stalks * (Gwilt). 

Caulicule (kgdikizzl). 1835. [a, F. ; see 
next,] Bot, The point of union of the base of 
the plumule with the radicle and cotyledons. 

II Cauliculus (kgli'kijJfl^s). 1830. [L. ; see 
Caulicle. ] In Bot, — Caulicle, Caulicule ; 
in Archit.==^QPsXiu.QGlS:, 

Cauliflower (kp*liflau»i), sb, 1597. [In 
i6th c. cole-Jlorye, colie-Jlorie, f. F. chou-Jlori, 
-fleuri, assim. to Eng. Cole. The later forms 
are assim. to flower, ] A cultivated variety of 
the cabbage {Brassica oleracea hotrytis cauli- 
flora), the young inflorescence of which forms 
an edible head. Also attrih. Hence CauTi- 
flower V. ? to powder (a wig) {rare), 
Cau'liform, a. 1847. [f.ll fa«/w+-FORM.] 
Stem-shaped. 

Catdine (kg-loin), a, 1756. [ad. mod. L. 
caulinus.] Bot. Of or belonging to the stem, 
var. Cau'linar, -ary. (Bad.) 
llCaulis (kg-hs). PI. caules (kgdJz). 1563. 

[ L. ] i,A rch. Each of the four principal stalks 
in the Corinthian capital. 2. Bot, The stalk or 
stem of a (herbaceous) plant 1870, 

Caulk (kgk), sb. 1833. [?£ CAtJLK ».] 
Naut, slang. A dram. 

Caulk, calk Qsgk), v. 1500. [In isth c. 
calke, caulke (=: Cauk v.), a. OF. cauguer : — 
L. calcare to tread, etc. The sp. calk is not 
now in use.] i. To stop up the seams of (a 
ship, etc.) by driving in oakum, or the like, 
melted pitch being afterwards poured on, to 
prevent leaking. 2. To stop up the crevices of 
(windows, etc.) 1609. 3, Naut, slang, ti'ans. 

To ‘ shut up ’ ; intr. to sleep 1836, 

1. Shyppes calked with towgh 1552. 2. The windores 
close shut, and calk’d B. Jonson. 

Caulker (kg -koi). 1495. [f. prec,4--ERl.] 
One who caulks ships, ta. ? A caulking-iron 
1779. 3. slang, A dram 1808. 4, slang. Any- 

thing incredible, etc. ; cf. crammer, 

Caulo- (kg*L), comb. f. Gr, /cavhSs (or L. 
caulis) stem of a plant, as in CaulocaTpic, 
Caulocarpous a, producing flowers and fruit 
on its stem year after year, as ordinary shrubs. 
Caulome (kgddum). 1875. [f. Gr. kovXqs, 
after rhizome.] Bot, The leaf-bearing axis of a 
plant; a stem or branch, or the like, var, Cau’- 
loma. Hence Cattlo*mic a, 

Cauma (kg-ma). 1811. [L., a. Gr.] Med. 
The burning heat of a fever. Hence Cauma'tic 
relating to c. 

Caunter* dial, 1810. [app, a. Cant 
'] Mining. A cross-vein. Also attrib, 
tCau*ponate,zi. 1653. [i.'L,cauponat^,cau- 
ponari. j 1 . To sell liquor or victuals (Diets. ) . 

2. To deal like a huckster with “'I715. Hence 
tCaupona-tion, petty dealing; adulteration. 
fCau'ponize, v, 1652. [f. L. cauponem (cf. 
prec.) + -IZE. ] I . To act as victualler 1765. 2, 

To mix and adulterate for gain -1771. 


[j CaU’Sa. ME. The L. word for Cause, occas. 
used in Eng. 

Causable (kg’zab’l), a. rare, 1646. [f. 
Cause v. + -able.] That can be caused. 
Causal (kg'zal), a, (sb.) 1530. [ad. L. cau- 
salis.] I. Of or relating to a cause or causes 
1570. 2. Of the nature of, or acting as, a cause 

1642. 3. Of the nature of cause and effect 1656. 
4. Gram, and Logic. Expressing a cause 1530. 

4. C. propositions are, where two propositions are 
joined by c, particles Watts. 

B. sb. A causal conjunction or particle 1530. 
Causality (kgzse-liti). 1603, [f. L. causalis 
Causal.] i. Causal quality, or agency. 2. 
The operation or relation of cause and effect 
1642. 3, Phren, The faculty of tracing effects 

to causes 1874. 

*. To ascribe a real C. to free-will Hartley, a. The 
necessary laws of C. and Time Bowen. 

Causally (kg *zali), 1638. [f. Causal 
-{--LY*.] In the manner of, or as being the 
cause; by way of cause and effect, 

C. guilty of Calamities 1640, 

Causation (kgz^'Jan). 1646. [^sud.'L.causa- 
tionem, used in med.L. sense,] The action of 
causing; the operation of causal energy; the 
relation of cause and effect. 

The c. of a movement Stubbs. Some latent chain 
of c. W. Irving. Hence Causa*tionism, the theory 
of universal c. Causa’tionist, one who adopts this. 
Causative (kg*zativ), a. ME. [a. F. causa- 
fif ad. L. causativus; see Cause v.] i. Ef- 
fective as a cause; productive of. 2. Gram. = 
Causal 4. As sb. , a causative word. 1600. 

1. A superhuman c. agency Morley. Hence 
Cau’satively adv. Causati'vity, c. quality. 
tllCausa-tor. [med. L.] A causer. Sir T. 
Browne. So t!lCausa*trix. l|Causa‘tum,the 
product of causation. 

Cause (kgz), sb, ME, [a. F., ad. L, causa.] 
I. General, i. That which produces an effect. 
{Cause and effect are correlative terms.) 2. A 
person or other agent who occasions something, 
with or without intention ME. 3. That which 
moves a pepon to action ; ground of action ; 
reason, motive; esp. adequate ground of action. 
ME. 4. The object of action; purpose, end. 
{Obs. exc. in Final cause.) ME. 

I. The occasion, not the c., of joy Pollok. The c. 
of a phenomenon., the antecedent or concurrence of 
antecedents, on which it is invariably and uncondition- 
ally consequent Mill. 2. Howe much mischiefe such 
women bee c. of 1540. 3. Just c. of suspicion Cud- 

WORTH. A c. of action 1883, T'o show c., esp. in lEng. 
Law, to argue against the confirmation of a ‘ rule 
nisi etc. 4, Final c. : the purpose or end of the 
thing caused. (The other three of Aristotle's four 
causes were the efficient c., the producing agency; 
the formal c., the form or essence; and the mate?ial 
c., the matter.) Occasional causes : see Occasional. 
Phr. •\For my {his, etc.) c. ; for my (his, etc.) sake. 

H. Legal, etc. i. Law. The case of one party 
ip a- suit ME. Also fig. 2. Law. A matter in 
litigation; an action, process, suit; =Casej< 5 .i 
6. ME. Also flg. fa. A matter of concern 
■1660. 4. That side of a question espoused, 

advocated, and upheld by a person or party 
1581. ts* Disease -1607 
X. To plead a c. 4. The c. of the Poles Burke. Phr, 
To make common c. (twzVA). 5, AlPs Well ii. 1. 114. 
Hence Cau'seful a. having (good) c. ; that is a c. ^ 
{rare). 

Cause (kgz), V, ME. [ad. med. L. causare 
in sense efficere,] i. trans. To be the cause of; 
to effect, bring about, produce, induce, make. 
t2. To give excuses [5= L. causari] Spenser. 
Hence Cau’ser. 

I. A Drench of Wine.. the Patient’s Death did c. 
Dryden. ^ I will c. the Sunne to go downe at noone 
Amos viiLg, This caus’d, that many died.. in the 
streets suddenly De Foe. 

Cause, 'cause, 1513. dial = Because. 

II Cause cel^bre (ktfz sri^br). 1858. [Fr,] 

A notorious legal case. 

Causeless (kg'zUs), a. ME. [f. Cause sb. 

-f - less.] I. Having no antecedent cause, a. 
Without (good) cause ; groundless ME. 

I. His c. power, the cause of all things known 1712. 

2. Ac. pain Ken. Hence Cawseless-ly^r^z'., -ness. 

II Causerie (kju*z3ri, Izozxt). 1827. [Fr., f. 

causer to talk. ] Informal talk; a chatty article. 
llCauseuse Quozo't). 1883. [F., fem. of cau- 
seur,] A small sofa for two persons. 

Causeway (kg-zw^t), sb. [In 15th c. caued- 
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idty, f. Way; largely supersed- 

ing causey.'] i. = CAUSEY 2. a. =CAUSEy 3. 
1611. iWso J2g. Hence Cau’sewayed///. a., 
Cati'sewaying vbi. sb. (Mostly for causeyed, 

Causey sb, [ME, caucd, a. 

OXF. caucie {mod. ckaussde) : — ^late L. calceaia, 
calciata ; prob. f. a late L. calciare * to stamp 
with the heels, to tread ’,1 fi. A mound, em- 
bankment, or dam -1774. raised way 

formed on a mound, esj>. across low wet ground, 
a bog, marsh, etc. Now Causeway. ME. 3. 
Hence, A highw'ay ; esp. a paved way; the paved 
part of a way (still dial.) ME. {Sc.) A small 
area paved with cobbles 1481. 

z. A Stone-Causey thorow a Bogg 1643. 3. The c., 
called Via Appia Hearne. _ Hence Cau‘sey v. to 
pave with small stones. (Chiefly Sc, and dial.) 

Causidical (kgzrdikai), a. 1797, [f. L. 
causidicus pleader -f- -AU. ] Of or pertaining to 
a pleader of legal causes. 
fCatfSon. ME. [a. (ult.) Gr. Kav<rojv ; see 
next.] ? Inflammation, ? heartburn -1661, 

Caustic (kg’stik). 1555. [ad. L. caustmis, 
a. Gr., f. Kouaros burnt, f. «at- (fnt. Kavar-) to 
bum. Cf. F. caustiqueJ] A. adj. i. Burning, 
corrosive, destructive of organic tissue, 

Sharp, biting, sarcastic 1771. 3. Math. Epithet 

of a curved surface formed by the ultimate inter- 
section of luminous rays proceeding from a 
single point and reflected or refracted from a 
curved surface. A caustic by reflection is called 
a catacaustic, that by refraction a diacaustic. 
So c, line, surface. 1727. 

1. C. alkali (Chem .) : a name of the hydrates of 
potassium and sodiun^ called c. f clash (KiiO) and c, 
soda (NaHO) respectively ; c. lime, quicklime (CaO). 

2. His shrewd, c... remarks Scott. Hence fCau.*- 
stical, a., -ly adv . ; var. Cau*sticly (r-are). 

B. sb. I. Med. A substance which bums and 
destroys living tissue when in contact with it 
1582. Also fg, 2. Math. = C. curve or sur- 
face', cf. A, 3. 

I. Common or Lunar c . : nitrate of silver. 

Causticity (kgstrsiti). 1772. [f.prec.] i. 
Caustic quahty; corrosiveness, n^fig* Of speech 
or humour 1785. 

a. I . . endeavoured to repair my c. H. Walpole. So 
C aii'sticness {rare). 

tCau'tel, sb, ME, [a. F. cautlle, ad. L. cau- 
tela, f. caul-, cavere.] i, A crafty device -1611. 
a. Craftiness, trickery -1580. 3. Heedfulness 

-1664. 4* A precaution ; in Law, etc. an excep- 
tion by way of precaution. Hence tCau-telous 
a. full of cautels ; crafty ; cautious. tCau*te- 
lously adv. Cau'telousness, 

Cauter (kp-tsa). 1534. [a. F. caulbrc, ad. 
L. catiterium, a. ( 5 r. xavr^pLov.] —CAUTERY i. 

CaU'terant. 1846. A cauterizing substance. 
tCau'terism. 1640. [f. after Cauterize.] 
The application of cautery -1688. 

Cauterize (kg ’teraiz), t7. Also-ise. 1541. 
fad. late L. cauterisare, f. cauterium\ see 
Cauter.] i. Med. To burn or sear with a hot 
iron or a caustic. Also absol, st.fig. To sear 
(the conscience, etc.). See i Tim. iv. 2, 1586. 

I. To c. a wound 1865. fg. To c. unsoundness of 
doctrine Landor. Hence Cau teiiza'tion. 

Cautery (kg-teri). 1543. \iaA.'L,cauterium\ 
see Cauter. ] i. A hot iron or the like used 
for burning or searing organic tissue; also a 
caustic drug or medicine. The former is called 
an actual, the latter a potential, c, ^ 3. The 
operation of cauterizing, the application of a 
caustic 1575. Also fg. t3* An eschar thus 
made. [So Gr.] 1651. 

Caution (kg -fan), sb, ME. [a. F. cau- 
tionem, f. caut-, cavere to take heed.] i • Secu- 
rity given for performance of an engagement ; 
bail; a guarantee. Still in Sc. law, and in U.S. 
ta. A proviso -X667. 3. A caveat, monition 

1605. b. slang, (orig. U. S.) An extraordinary 
thing or person 1835. 4. The taking of heed; 

* provident care, wariness against evil’ (J.); 
cautiousness, circumspectness 1651. ts* (with 
pi.) A precaution -iSoi. 

1. To give c. of his future obedience Hobbes. 
Hostages, as cautions for.. 1586. On the payment 
of c. (= caution-money) Bp. Monk. 3. For thy good 
c. thanks Mach. rv. i. 73. ^ 4. Godfrey., had learned c. 
Milman. s* Mach, iii, vi. 44. 

C. -money» money deposited as security for good 
conduct, esp. by a student on entering a college. 


Hence tCau’tionate v. to take precautions; to 
guard with provisos. Cautioner, a surety iSc. 
Laid)', one who cautions. (Diets.) Cau'tionless « 
Cau’tiqnry = Caution sb, i. (Sc, Law.) 

Caution (kg*Jan), v, 1641. [f, the sb.] fi. 
intr. To give a warning -167S. t2. To guard 

w ith a saving clause ~i68i, 3. To advise or 

charge to take heed, Usu. with against or to 
with inf. 1683. 

3. To c. any one to be moderate in his food 1845. 

Caution^ (kg-Jonari), a, 1597. [f L. 
^cautionarius ; cf, F, cautionnaire.] t. Of, per- 
taining to, of the nature of a pledge or security ; 
held as a pledge or security. Now Jdist. or Sc. 
fa. Cautious -i83r, 3. Warning, admonitory 
1638. t4* Precautionary -1826. Also as sb 

1. C. towns 1597. 3. C. precepts Steele. Hence 
•fCan'tionarily adu. 

Cautious (kg-J^s), a. 1640. [as if f. L. 
^cautiosus.] Distinguished by caution ; heed- 
ful, wary, careful, circumspect. Const, t^, 
how, lest, to (formerly in sense not to) with inf. 

C. speed Southey. A c. policy 1842. Be c. how you 
tramp ont Idoyle’ Games. Cau*tious-ly<z4b.,-ness. 
II Cava. 1809. jPhys. Short f. vena cava. 

Cavalcade (kaevalk^*d), sb. 1591. [a. F., 
ad, Pr. cavalcada, f. cavalcar : — late L. cabal- 
licare, f. caballus.] ti. A march or raid on 
horseback -1647. 2, A procession on horse- 

back, esp, on a festive or solemn occasion. ? Obs. 
1644. Also concr. 3. transf. ^ssdfig. Proces- 
j sion 1670. 

2. The a of the new Pope Evelyn. 3. He made a 
! C of his Devils . - through the Town Rabelais, Hence 

Cavalca’de v, to ride in a c, 
i Cavalier (ksevaliau). 1560. [a. F., ad. It. 
cavaliere, i. cavallo. Orig. adopted in the form 
cavallero, cavaliero, etc. jfrom Sp.] 

A. sb. I. A horseman, esp, a horse-soldier ; a 
knight 1600. 2. ‘ A gay sprightly military man ' 

(J.) ; gen. a courtly gentleman, a gallant 1589. 
3. A name (orig. reproachful) for those who 
fought for Charles I against the Roundheads ; 
a 17th c. Royalist 1641. 4. Forttf. ‘ A work 

generally raised . . higher than the rest of the 
works . , to command all the adjacent works and 
the country round ’ (Stocqueler) 1560. 

I C. -servant, or in It form cavaliere-servenie ; a man 
who devotes himself wholly to attendance on a lady 
as her professed slave. Hence Cavalier v. to play 
the c. ; to escort (a lady). Cavalie*r-ish. a., -ism. 

I B. atirib. or adj. fi. Gallant 1641. 2. Off- 

hand in manner, free and easy 1657. b. 
Haughty, disdainful, supercilious 1751. 3* 

RoySist; see A 3. 1844. 

1. Not valiant, and not much c. Suckling. 3. This 
c. tone from an unknown person, .did not please me 
Carlyle. 3. An old C. family Disraeli. Hence 
Cavalie’rly a. and adv. 

Cavally (kavseii). 1634. [ad. Sp. and Pg. 

I cavalla. It. cavallo mackerd.] A name of 17th c. 
navigators for species of horse-mackerel. 
Cavalry (kse*vMri). 1591. [In c. 

cavallefy,Q.. F.cavalerie, f. (ult.) L. cahallarius 
horseman. (See also Chivalry.)] fi. Horse- 
manship -1670. Knighthood; an order of 
chivalry -1632. 3. That part of a military force 
which consists of mounted troops. 0pp. to in- 
fantry* (Usu. w, pi. vb.) 1591. transf. Horses, 
horsemen, etc., collectively 1684. Also attrib. 
li Cavatina (kavatrna), 1836. [It] Mus* A 
short song of simple character, prop, one with- 
out a second strain and a repeat ; occ, ' a smooth 
melodious air, forming part of a grand scena or 
movement’ ((3rove), 

Cave (kfiv), sb. ME. [a. F. L. cava, pi, 
of cavum adj. neut, used subst.] i. A hollow 

lace opening under the ground ; a cavern, den, I 

abitation in the earth, fa, gen. Any hollow 
place, a cavity --1626. 3. Political slang. The 

secession of a small body of politicians from 
their party on some specid question; the body 
so seceding; see Adullamite 1866. 

I. Idols of ike Cave {idola specus) ; see Idol, a. So 
is the Eare a sinuous Caue Bacon. 

Comb,, etc.; c.-breccia ((?«£>/.), breccia deposited in 
caves ! -deposit (Geol) ; -dwellei^ one of the pre- 
historic men who dwelt in caves; -nsh, a (blind) fish 
inhabiting subterraneous streams or lakes in caves ; 
-mosif^cave-dweller. Also in names of extinct animals 
whose remains are found in caves, as c.-hear, etc. 
f Cave, a, 1540. [a. F,, ad. L. cavusj] Hollow, 
concave. Of the moon; Waning (L. hena cava 
Plin.). -1677, 


Cave (k^w), 1541. [f. Cave ri5.] i. 

irans. To hollow, hollow out. 2. intr. To 
lodge in a cave 1611. 

; t. Where the mouldred earth had cav’d the banke 
, 1596. z. Such, as wee Caue heere, hunt heere Shaks. 

Cave(k£iv),z/.ii 1796. [Usu. peih. 

f. Calve zn (q. v.), but assoc, with Cave. zA ! 
1. To cave in : to fall in over a hollow , as earth 
on the side of a pit or cutting; to fall m in a 
concave form. (Chiefly colloq. a.fg. colloq. 
To yield to pressure; to breakdown, give w a}, 
submit 1837. Hence Cave-in sb. 

Cave (k^iv), ME. Dial, f. Chave. 
IlCave (k^t'vz), zW. 1868. [L.] Bew^are! 

Caveat (k^*vZ|Set), sb, 1557. [L. caveat let 
him beware, ] i. Law. A notice given by some 
party to the proper officer not to take a certain 
step until the party has been heard in opposi- 
tion 1654. s. t?'ansf. A warning, admonition, 
caution 1557. ts- = Caution sh. 2, 5. -1648. 
4. U. S. Patent Laws, A description of some 
invention, designed to be patented, lodged in 
the office before the patent right is taken out, 
operating as a bar to other applications respect- 
ing the same invention 1879. 

I. Phr. To enter or put in a c , : also fig. a, A 
caueat, to be ware of to moche confidence Recorde, 
She enters a silent c. by a blush Fuller. Hence 
Ca'veat v. -fto enter a c. against ; fto serve with a 
c.; Fencing, to shift one’s sword to the other side of 
one’s adversary’s sword, to disengage. Ca'vea tor. 

Ca*vel, jr^, n. dial. ME. [ = Du. kavel lot.] 
I. A lot (that is cast). Also Jig. a. A division 
made by lot; an allotment 1653. Hence Ca'vel 
V, to cast lots; to allot. (Now dial.) 
Cavendisli (k^-veudij). 1839. [?f. the 

I maker’s name.] Tobacco softened and pressed 
j into solid cakes. 

Cavern (ksewom), sb, ME. [a. F. caveme 
cave, ad. L. cavema, f. cavus.] A hollow place 
underground; a cave. (More rhet. than cave.) 
Also \transf. 

transf. The caueme.,of the Eare Bacon, of the 
forehead Buchan. Hence Ca'vem v. to enclose as 
in a cavern ; to hollow out into caverns. 
Cavernous (ksewomos), a. 1447. [ad. L, 
cavemosus", see Cavern.] i. Abounding in 
caverns. 2. Full of cavities and interstices 1597. 
3. Of the nature of or resembling a cavern 
1830. 4. Of or pertaining to a cavern 1833. 

z. It [cancer] is hard, unequall, and c. or hollow 
1597- 3- C- eyes 2865. var, Cave*mal (in sense 4). 

Cavemialotis (kavo-mir^lss), a, 1757. [f. 
L. cavemula, dim. of cavema’^ ovsL] Full of 
minute cavities; porous. 

Copper., is c. and weak Black, var, CaveTuu- 
lated a. 

Cavesson(kse'veson). 1598. [a. F. cavegon^ 
ad. It, cavezzone, augm. of cavezza halter; repr, 
(ult.) L. capitia, from capiiium (Diez). ] A land 
of nose-band, used to curb unmanageable 
horses. Earlier cavezan, -zon. 

II Cavetto (kave'th?). 1677. ofeavo, 

f. L. cavzis.] Arch. A hollowed moulding, whose 
profile is the quadrant of a circle. 

Caviar, caviare (kaviiau, kav,ya*i, also 
kaviteau). 1591. [Found in Turk, as 
in Ital, in i6li c. as caviaU (whence Eng. ca- 
vialy). Of uncertain origin. Cavia*rie (^hslss.) 
and cavee'r {Simix) are recognized archaieforms.] 
The roe of the sturgeon, etc., pressed and salted, 
and eaten as a relish ; esp, in the east of Europe. 

And for our home-bred British Cheer, Botargo, Cat- 
sup, and Caveer Swift. Cauiarie to the Generalh a 
phrase from Haml. n. ii. 457, referring to the circum- 
stance that caviar is generally unpalatable to those 
who have not acquired a taste for it. 

Cavic^om (ksewikpjn). [f. L. cazius d comul] 
ZoqI, One of a family (Cavicomia) of Ruminants 
having hollow horns. 

Cavie (k^*vi). Sc. 1756. [app. (ult.) a late 
L. ^cavia, for cavea, f, cavusT] A hen-coop. 

Cavil (k9e-vil),yA 1570. [f. the vb.] I. A 
captious, quibbling, or frivolous objection, 2. 
Cavilling 1600, ts- Gibe 1615, 

%, That’s but a c. Shaks. a. Liable to c. *729. 

Cavil (kse-vil), v. 1548. [a. OF. caviller., 
ad. L. cavillari, f. cavUla, a jeering, etc,] ^ i. 
intr. ‘To raise captious and frivolous objec- 
tions ’ (J.) ; to find fault unfairly or without 
good reason. Const, at, about. 2. irans. To 
object to captiously 1581. 
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t. But in the way of Bargaine..Ile cauill cn the 
ninth part of a hajTC Shajcs. Hence Ca*viller. 

Caviilatioii (ksvii^-Jan). ME. [a. F., ad 
L. cavillatwium\ see Ca'V’il v.] tin early use, 
esp. The use of legal quibbles, so as to'over- 
reach or defraud; hence, chicanery, overreach- 
ing sophistry. Subseq.— Cavilling 1540; Cavil 
sb, I {arch,) 1532. 

tCa*villato ry, fli, rare, 1641. cavil- 

laioriusA Of the nature of cavilling -1643. 
tCa*vilIoias, a. 1572. \jid,'L,carjiIiosus; see 
Cavil,] Full of ca\ils or cavilling; apt to cavil 
-1851. Hence tCa*viilous 4 y adv„ t*ness. 

Cavin (kse-vin). 1708. [a. F, r-'OF. cavazn, 
f. L. cavus.} Mil, A hollow way, capacious 
enough to cover troops, and facilitate their ap- 
proach to a fortress. (Diets.) 

Cavitary (ksewit^), a. (si,) 1835. [f. L. 

camtas; d, voluntas, voliiniary^ ti* Having 
a cavity, as c, warms, (Adaptation of Cuvier’s 
term, vers cavitaires, used of intestinal worms 
having a distinct mouth and anus.) Also as sh, 
-1S47. a. Of the nature of, or belonging to, a 
cavity 1861. 

Cavity (ksewiti). 1541. [a. F. cceviti^ f. L. 
type ^cavitaiem, f. cavus.'l ti« Hollowness 
{rare) iS'/g. 2. A hollow place; a void space 
within a solid body 1541, 3, Naval Arch. 

Displacement 1850. 

a. The cavities as well of the mouth as of the 
stomache Holland. Little cavities, or vesicles, in 
this scoria Huxley. 

JI Cavo-rilie'vo. [It. (ka’v^ rzlyew^j) « 
hollow relief.] A style of relief in which the 
highest portions of the figures are on a level 
with the general surface. 

Cavort (kavj’rt), V, U.S. Tnelgar. 1848. 
[? corrupt f. curvet (Bartlett). ] intr. To curvet, 
c^er about, frisk. 

Cavy (krfi‘vi), sh, 1796. [~ Cabiai, q.v. 
(Perh. through Sp, or Pg.)] A rodent of the 
genus Cavia or family Cavidoe, natives of 
America, as the Guinea-pig or the Capybara, 

Caw (k§). 1666. [Echoic.] The or call 
of a rook, crow, raven, etc. Also as int. 

Caw (k9), V, 1589. intr. Of rooks, crows, 
etc. : To utter their natural cry 1590. Also 
transf. Of persons 1589. 

Choughes.. (Rising and cawing at the guns report) 
Mids. N, in. ii. 22. 

Cawk, sb?’ var. of Cauk, q.v. Hence 
Cawky a. barytous. 

Cawk (kgk), sb.‘^ 1856. [Echoic.] The cry 
of rooks, divers, etc. Hence Cawk v, 
Cawker,var.of Caulker ; alsoofCALKERS. 

Cawl (kgl). Now dial, [OE. cawl, ceawL) 
A basket; in Cornwall, a creel. 
fCaxonl (kse’ksen). 1756. [?£ the surname.] 
A kind of wig -1834. 
l|Caxon 2 . Obs, 1669. [OSp., now 
(kax^?'n), augm. of caxa, now caja Case ; cf. F. 
caisson!] A chest of ores for refining. 

Caxtoa (kae-kstan). 1811. [f. the surname.] 
I. elHpf, A book printed by William Caxton 
(died 1492). a. A variety of type, imitating 
that of Caxton, 

Cay (kit, k?). Also Key^, q,v. 1707. [ad. 
Sp. cayo shoal, barrier-reef, OF. cay, caye sand 
bank or bar; referred by Diez to Celt, cae. See 
Quay.] A low insular bank of sand, mud, rock, 
etc.; a range of low-lying reefs or rocks. 

Cayenne (k^iem, kai|e*n). 1756. [ad. na- 
tive name iuTupi (Brazilian); but pop. referred 
to Cayenne in French Guiana.] (Also Cayenne 
pepper?) A very pungent powder obtained from 
the dried and ground seeds and pods of species 
of Capsicum, esp. C annuum and C, frutescens, 
of S. America; used as a condiment ; formerly 
called Guinea pepper. Also Jig, Hence 
Caye'tmed ppl. a. seasoned with c. 

Cayley^ (k«i*li|aa). 1852. [f.Prof. Cayley 
of Cambridge.] Math, A certain curve of the 
third order. 

Caym^, caiman (k^fman). 1577. [app. 
from Carib (through Sp. or Pg. ) .] A name ap- 
plied to some large saurians, esp, theS. American 
Alligator; and, loosely, to all large American 
saurians, including crocodiles. 
tCaymard. ME. only. [a. F. cagnard, f. It. 
cagna bitch.] A sluggard. 


Cayuse (kaiyw*s}. U',S, local, 1882. [Chi- 
nook Indian.] An Indian pony. 

Ca*2imi. 1614. Asirol, The centre of the 
sun. In cazimi : said of a planet when distant 
not more than 17 minutes from the sun, 
Cazique, var. of Cacique. 

Ce 'sf), name of the letter C. Cf. Cee. 
Cease (sfs), v, [ME, cessen, a. F. cesser 
L. cessare, freq. of cedere to >ield.] 

I. intr, 1, To stop, give over, discontinue, 
desist, ts. To rest -1660. 3. Of actions, feel- 

ings, etc. : To come to or be at an end ME. 
t4. To fell, become extinct, pass away -1710. 

I. To c. from wandering Tennyson, to fyght Caxton. 
3. Miracles are ceast Shaks. 4. The poore shall 
neuer c, out of the land Deut. xv, 11. 

n. irans. i. To stop ME. t2. To cause to 
leave off {ofa,n action); to quiet -1585. 

I. He, her fears to c., Sent down the meek-^ed 
Peace Milt. Fond Nature, c. thy strife Pope. The 
snow never ceased falling Tyndall. Hence fCeased 
ppl. a, that has come to an end. fCea’ser. 

Cease (sis), sb, ME. [a. OF. ces, f. cesser-, 
see prec. ] = ceasing, CESSATION. Ohs, exc. 
in Without cease, (Clf. F. sazts cesse.) Hence 
Cea'seless a, without ceasing. Cea'selessly 
adv. Cea’selessness. 

if Cebus (sz’hvs), 1863, [mod. L.a, Gr. fCTj^os.] 
A genus of long-tailed monkeys of S. America, 
including the Sapajous. Hence Ce*bine a. 
Cecity (srsiti). arch, 1528. [ad. L. csecitas ; 
cf, F. ciciU,] Blindness. (Usu.yfg-.) 

After life’s term, a term of c. M. Ahnold. 

Cectun, var. of C^cum, the blind-gut. 
Cecutiency (szkia^'Jiensi). [f. L, emeutieni-, 
emutire to be blind.] A tendency to blindness; 
partial blindness. Sir T. Browne. 

Cedar (srdw). [OE. ceder (ME. cedre, a. 
OF.), ad. L, cedrus, a. Gr. neSpos,] i. An ever- 
green conifer, the Pinus Cedrus of Linn^us, 
Abies Cedrus, of other botanists, 

<^ed Cedar of Lebanon from its most famous 
early locality. The wood of this tree ME. 2. 
Applied to the genus Cedrus, or subgenus of 
Abies, including the Mount Atlas or Silvery 
Cedar and the Deodara or Indian Cedar. Also 
to various trees more or less resembling the true 
cedar : including species of Cedrela, Juniper us. 
Thuja, Cupressus^ Pinus, etc. 1703. Also attrib. 

X. The beames of our house are cedars Song’ of 
Solomon i. 17. Comb, c.>bird, the American Wax- 
wing, Ampelis carolinensis, a species of Chatterer 
haunting^ cedar trees. Hence Ce’dared ppl. a. fur- 
nished with cedars irard), Ce*darn a. poet, of cedar- 
trees or -wood. tCe’dary, Ce*dry having the 
properties of c. Ce’drine a, of or pertaining to c. 

Cede (sfd), V, 1633. [ad. L. cedere,] fl, 
intr. To give way, yield to -1756. 2. trans. To 

give up, grant; to yield, surrender 1754. 

as. This copy has been ceded to me as a favor T. 
Jefferson. To c. provinces to the Company Well- 
ington. Hence Ce'der, So Ce*dent, one who 
assigns property to another. Sc. Law, 

Cec^a (srdria). 1599. [a. Sp. = It zediglia, 
on L. type *zeticula, dim. of zeta the letter z. j 
A mark (>) written under c, to show that it has 
the soft sound before a, 0, u. 

The c, was a z, placed first by the side of, afterwards 
underneath the letter affected Kitchin tr. Bracket, 
Cedr-, repr, L. cedrus cedar, forming terms 
of chemistry, etc. : 

Ce'dxene, a liquid hydrocarbon (C32H21) found 
in the resin of the cedar of Lebanon. Cedriret, 
a product obtained from the tar of beechwood, 

I crystallizing in fine needles. 

Cedrat, -ate (srdret). 1781. [a. F., ad. It. 
cedrato, f. cedro (: — L. citrus) citron.] A variety 
of the citron or lemon, var. ijCe’dre. [Fr,] 
j| Cedrela (s/drrli)* 1836. [mod. L., a. Sp., 
dim. of cedro, cedr a CEDAR.] A genus of large 
trees, species of which are called Cedar or Bas^ 
tard Cedar, Hence Cedrela'ceous a, (Bot.) of 
or pertaining to the Cedrelace 3 e,QTCtdiQ\a. order. 
Ce*droru 1859. A small tree of New Granada 
[Simdba Cedr on, N.O, Simarubacese); also its 
fruit. Also attrib, 

IlCe'dula. 1724. [Sp. cddula (pe^duld)^ 
Schedule, q.v.] A permit or order issued by 
the Spanish government; also a name of some 
S. American securities. 

Cedtile^ early f. Schedule. 


fCe«dtiOtiS, a. rare. [£ L. cg^duus ; see 
-uous.l Ready for felling. Evelyn. 

Cee (sf). 1542. Name of the letter C. For- 
merly, a term for a certain quantity of beer. 
Hence Cee spring, C-spring, in Coach-huildmg. 
IjCeiba (sai-ba). 1812. [Sp. (pri’ba) ; perh. 

W. Indian.] The God-tree, Silk Cotton-tree of 
the N .Indh&s^Eriodendron anfractuosum {Bo?n- 
bax Ceiba). (Miller.) 

Ceil (S2 1 ), sb, poet, rare, 1840. [f, next.] 
Ceiling. 

Ceil, (del (s2l),z'. ME. [conn, with med. L. 
cselum, F. del canopy, but the deriv, is doubt- 
ful. Cf. Celure.] ti. ?To furnish with a 
canopy, hangings, or a screen. ME. only. t2. 
To line (the roof or walls of a room, etc.) with 
woodwork, plaster, etc. ; to wainscot -1615. 3. 

esp. To line the roof of, construct an inner roof 
for; usually, to plaster the roof 1519. 

2. The greate house syled he with Pyne tre Cover- 
DALE 2 Ckron, iiL 5. Hence Ceiled, ciel&dppt. a, 
fwainscoted ; provided with a ceiling ; alsoy%; 

Ceiling, aeling (sHig), vbl. sb, ME. [f. 
prec.] I. The action of the vb. Ceil 1497. ta. 
Conor. A screen of tapestry, a curtain -1632. 3. 

tPanelling; wainscoting -1634; ~ Foot- 

WALING 1633. 4. esp. The undercovering of a 

roof or floor, concealing the timbers ; the plaster 
at the top of a room 1535. b. Maximum height 
of an aeroplane 1917. Hence Cei’linged ppl, a, 
fCeinte. ME. [a. OF. ceint^ ceincti^'L, 
emetus,] A girdle -1530. 

([ CeintiiTe. rare, 1856. [F.:— L. dnetura.] 
~ Cincture, 

Celadon(se*ladpn). 1768. [a. F.(seeLittre).] 
A pale willow-green colour. Also as atf/. Hence 
Cedadonite, Min. green earth of Verona. 
Celandine (sedandoin). [ME. celydoine, a. 
OF. celidoine, (ult.) ad. Gr. f, x^M- 

hwv swallow. For the n cf. messenger?] a. Com- 
mon or Greater Celandine, Chelidonium majus 
{N.O. Papaveracex) ; called by Lyte swallow- 
wort. Its thick yellow juice was supposed to 
benefit weak sight, b. Small or Lesser Celan- 
dine, the Pilewort, Ranunculus Picaria 1578. 
var. fCe'lidony. 

Celarent (srie® rent). 1551. [L.] A mne- 
monic word designating the second mood of the 
first syllogistic figure, in which a universal nega- 
tive major premiss and a universal affirmative 
minor ^ve a universal negative conclusion. 
Cedation. 1567. fj.'L.celarei see-ATiON.] 
Concealment ; esp. of birth or pregnancy. 
Celature (srlatiui). ME. [ad. L. cselatura, 
f. coelare to emboss, engrave.] Embossing; 
concr. that which is embossed. 
fCele, sb. 1708. [mod. L., a. Gr. hIiXt}.] 
Med. A tumour caused by the protrusion of any 
soft part -1881. 

Celebrant (se-lzbrant). 1839. [ad. L. cele- 
brantem.] One who celebrates; esp. the priest 
who officiates at the Eucharist. 
fCedebrate,///. a. 1471. [ad. L. celebratus, 
celebrare, f, celebre?n renowned, etc.] i. Per- 
formed with due rites : solemnly held -1564. 3. 
Celebrated -1680. 3. Consecrated 1632. 
Celebrate (se*libr^ 5 t), v. 1534. [f. prec.] 
I. To perform publicly and in due form (any 
religious ceremony) ; to hold (a church council) ; 
to solemnize 1564. Also absol. (with the Eucha- 
rist as implied obj.) 1534. Pdso "ftransf. 2. To 
observe with solemn rites; to honour with cere- 
monies, festivities, etc. 1560. 3. To make pub- 
licly known, proclaim 1597. 4. To extol, 

puWish the fame of 1611. ^ 

I I. To c, the holy communion 1574, nuptials 1772, 
{transf.) a contract West, 2. Toe, the Sabbath 1560, 
Whose name. , we c. with due honour Hooker. 4. 
eath cannot c. thee Isa. xxxviii. 18. Hence Cele*- 
brative a. pertaining to celebration {rare). Ce*le- 
brator, t-er* one who Celebrates, var. fCedebre, 
■er. Caxton.^ 

Celebration (sel^br^'Jsn). 1529. [ad. L. 
celehrationem?] i. The action of celebrating. 
t2. = Celebrity -1779. 

X. To go to early c. {mod.). C. of Easter Lingard. 
His memory deserving a particular c. Clarendon, 

Celebrious (sfle*brms), a. 1555. [f. L. Cele- 
bris; cf. alacrious.] fi. Frequented; attended 
by throngs; festive -1680. a. Renowned 
or dial,) 1608. var, tCedebrous (sense 2). 
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Celebrity (sHe-briti). i6oo. [ad. L. celt- 

iriiaiem^ f. celehram famous, thronged.l *f*i. 
Solemnity '-1631. t2. A solemn ceremony, a 

celebration -1774- 3- The condition of being 

much talked about; famousness, notoriety 1600. 
4. A person of celebrity 1849. 

I, To hold a synod with great c. 16x2. 3. They 

had c., Spinoza has fame M. Arnold. 4. One of the 
celebrities of -wealth and fashion Emerson. 

Celeriac (si'leTi^k)* I743- [Enf. deriv. of 
Celery; the -trc is obscure.] A turaip-rooted 
variety of the garden celery. 

Celerity (sHe-riti). [^lE. cekritc, a. F. cSU- 
riti, ad. L. celeritaterr^ i. Swiftness, speed. 
Now asp. of living beings. 1483. fa. A rate of 
speed. {Repl. in science by velociiy.) “1794. 
Celery (se-leri). 1664. [a. F. c^ieri ; (ult ) 
repr. Gr. (riXivov parsley (see Littrd).] An um- 
belliferous plant {Apiumgraveolens ) ; i ts blanched 
stalks are used as a salad and vegetable. 
Celeste (sile* St). 1880. [mod. a. F. 

I. A colour, sky-blue [Fr. bleu cileste'\ 1881. 2. 

( = uoix cdlesti ) : A stop on the organ or harmo- 
nium. Also, a form of the soft pedal on a piano. 
Celestial (sile-stial). ME. [s.. OF. eeleslzal, 
-el, f. L. cselestzsl] A.* adj. i. Of or pertaining 
to the material heavens. 2. Of or pertaining 
to heaven, as the abode of God, angels, spirits, 
etc. ME. 3. Divine, heavenly ME, Also as 
quasi-J^. 

1. The altitude of the sonne or of othre c. bodies 
Chaucer, 3. The lorde that is Celestyall Fabyan. 
3. C. food Neale, beauties 1704. Hence Cele's- 
tia'lity. Cele*stially adv. 

TAe C. Empire : tr. native name for China. So C. 
Emperor I and celestial = Chinese. 

B* sb. 1. An inhabitant of heaven 1573. 2. 

A Chinese 1863. 

tCele*stify, v. rare. 1646. [f. L. cmlestis + 
-FY,] To make heavenly -X768. 
f Cedestine, a. and jr^.i ME. ? =* Celestial 
<z. and sb. -1509. 

Celestine (sedestMn, -tin, sHe^stin), sb.’^ 
1530* E. Cselestinust f. the proper names 
CxlesHus and Cxlestinus.'] a. One of a sect 
named after Cselestius, an associate of Pelagius, 
in 5th c. ^ b. One of a reformed branch of the 
Benedictines, founded by Celestine V. in 13th c. 

Celestine (sedestin), 1798. [?ad. It. 
celestim sky-Dlxiel] Min. sssCelestite, For- 
merly also a blue alabaster. 

Celestite(se*lest3it, sHe^stait). 1854. [Dana’s 
var. of Celestine.] Min, Native-sulphate of 
strontia, SrO.SOs, so called from the sky-blue 
colour it occ. presents. 

Celc'stitude. 1824. [f. L. cxUstis, after 
altitude, etc. ] Joe, A Celestial (Chinese) digni- 
tary. var. Cele stia'lity. Landor. 

11 Celetfsma. rare. 1680. [late L., a. Gr. 
lekk^vapa.] A watchword, battle-cry, etc. 
Celiac, var. of CcELlAC. 

Celibacy (se-libasi), 1663. [f- E. cddlihatus, 
f. cxlehs?\ The state of living unmarried. 

St. Paul's advice for coelebacy 1663. 

Celibatarian (se libate»‘Tian), a. 1839. [f. 
Celibate Characterized by, or character- 
istic of, celibacy ; favouring celibacy. As sb. 
One who lives in or advocates celibacy 1863, 

The Queen's c. prejudices 1839. 

Celibate (se'librfit),^^.^ 1614. [ad.F. 
cilihat, ad. L. cxlibaius*^ State of celibacy; 
order of celibates. Hence Celiba’tic a. CeTi- 
batist, an advocate of celibacy. 

Celibate (sedib^it), a. and 1829. [f. L. 
cxlibent + -KTt. (not on L. analogy).] adj. Un- 
married, single; bound not to marry, sb, [sc. 
man or woman . ] 1869. var. Ce.Hbatai*r(e (rare) , 
Hence Celibate v, to compel to celibacy. 
Celido'graptiy. 1775. [f. Gr. spot 4 
'-ypa<pia. In F. cilidographie^ A description 
of the spots in the sun or planets. (Diets-) 
Cell(sel). \yiF.€ene,K.OF.x--iL,cella. In 
late OE. cell, pi. ullas\ perh. ad. L.] 

I. ti, A store-closet -1583. 2. A monastery 

or nunnery dependent on some larger house 
OE. 3. A dwelling consisting of a single cham- 
ber, inhabited by a solitary ME. 4. One of a 
number of small apartments, as in a monastery, 
a nunnery, a prison, occupied by a single per- 
son ME. 5. Arch, « Cella. 
a. The house was once a c. to the Abhy Pennant. 


3, The c. of an anchorite H. E, Manning, poet, Poore 
shepheards’ cels Quarues. Hunt«i stag, in mountain 
c. Scott. Nor dreaming of the narrow c. Neale. 
4- Ccndemtied c.i a c, occupied by one who is con- 
demned to death. 

H. 1. gen, A compartment, e.g. of a cabinet, 
a honeycomb, etc. 1577. 2. spec, a. in Arckit, 
The space between the nbs of a vaulted roof 
1850. b. Eniom. The space between the nerves 
of the wings of insects 1881. c. Electr, Orig., 
a compartment of a wooden trough ; now, a 
vessel containing one pair of plates immersed 
in fluid ; or a voltaic apparatus containing one 
pair of metallic elements. Several cells united 
form a battery 1828, 

m. X, An enclosed space, cavity, or sac, in 
organized bodies, or (transf) in mineral pro- 
ducts ME, 2. Biol, The ultimate element in 
organic structures ; a minute portion of proto- 
plasm, enclosed usu. in a membrane 1672. 

X. Cells of ike brain ; the imaginary cavities in that 
organ, supposed to be the seats of particular mental 
faculties, or pigeon-holes for knowledge. Now only 
ME. The cells of lava Dar-win, a. Hepatic 
cells 1845, nerve cells Bain. 

IV. Any hollow receptacle or containing cavity 
1704. Also atirib. Hence tCell y. to shut up, 
or dwell, in a c. (rare). 

il Cella (seda). 1676. [L.] Arch, The body 
of the temple, as dist from the portico, etc. 

Cellar (sedsi), sb. [ME. ceUr,, a. Anglo-F. 
(mod. cellier) : — L. cellarium set of cells, f. 
cdla Cell.] i. A store-house or store-room, 
above or below ground, for provisions, Obs. exc. 
\rxfisk-c. 2. An underground chamber ME. 
3. == wine-c. ; hence transf, a person’s stock of 
wines 1541. t4. A case; csp. of bottles. (For 
Salt-cellar cf. Saler.) -1667. Also attrih, 
3 ^ Temp, ir, ii. 137. 4. A c. of waters of her own dis- 

tilling Pepys. Hence Ce*Uar v. to store up in or as 
in a c. Ce'llarer, the ofBcer in a monastery, etc., 
who had charge of thee. So Cedlaress. Cellar- 
ing jri5.s= Cellarage t. Ce*llerman. Cedlarous 
a, Xjoc,) of or pertaining to a c. Dickens, 
Cellarage(se*bred3). 1512. [£prec.+-AGE.] 
I. Cellar accommodation; cellars 1602. Also 
transf, 2. tAfeudal dutyupon wine when placed 
in the cellar ; charge for the use of a cellar. 

Cellaret (selsret). 1806. [f. as prec.] A 
case of cabinet-work, or a sideboard with com- 
partments, made to hold wine-bottles, etc. 
Celled (seld), 7^/. fls. 1650. [f. Cell + -ed.] 
I, Furnished with cells ; made or arranged in 
the form of cells. So Ce'llate a,, Ce'llated, 
1776. 2, Enclosed in a cell. 

CeUepore (se*lzbo*i). i8ix. \{. cella Otll, 
after Madrepore.] A genus of Polyzoa^ con- 
sisting of a group of vase-like chambers with a 
beak on one or both sides. Also atirib. 
Celliferous (seli'feras), a, rare. [f. celU~ 
comb. f. L. -FERGUS.] Bearing or pro- 

ducing cells. So Ce'lliform a, cell-shaped. 
'Cello (t/edtj). 1881. Short f. Violoncello. 
So 'Ce’lUst, 'Ce’Uoist, a Violoncellist. 

Celloid (sedoid), a, 1849. Cell 4 -ow.l 
Cell-like. 

Celltilar (se-li^Xlai), a. 1753. [perh. ad. F, 
cellulaire, f. cellule, which in F. has replaced 
celle,'\ I . Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
cells 1823. 2. Containing cells; porous 1816. 

3. Pkys. Consisting of cells. As used of vege- 
table tissues, opp. to vascular. Assb.pl, Cellu- 
lar plants (in L. form Cellulares) ; those without 
distinct stem or leaves, as Cryptogams 1879. 

t. C. discipline Lamb, a, C basalt Darwin. 3, C. 
tissue, imembrane,m Animal Physiology, a synonym 
of areolar or yonneetzve tissue. C, pathology', the 
study of morbid changes in the cells. Hence Cellu- 
la’rity, c. quality or condition. var. Cellulate, 
Ce*]lulatea ppl, a, (in senses 2, 3), CeUula'tion, 
development of cells. 

Cellule (se*li«l), 1652, [ad. L. cellula, dim. 
of cella.l f I. A pigeon-hole -1819. 2. A 

minute cell, cavity, or pore 1830. Hence Cel- 
lu'Hc a. of or pertaining to cellules or cells. 
CelluU'ferous a. bearing or producing cellules. 
Ce'UuUn CELLULOSE. Cedlulold. a. 

Cellulitis (seli«loi*tis), 1861 . [f, L. cellula 
4 -ITIS .] Inflammation of the cellular tissue. 
Cellulo-9 comb, f. Cellule, L. cellula^ 
forming adjs., with sense Cellular: e.g. c.^ 
adipose, (tissue) partly cellular partly adipose. 
Celluloid (sediiaoid), sb, 1871. [loosely f. 


Cellulose ii^.] A substance consisting essen- 
tially of soluble cellulose nitrate and camphor. 
Cellulose (se*li22Uas). 1753. fad. mod.L. 
cellulosus, f, cellulaP\ A, adj. Consisting of 
cells ; full of minute cavities, var. Ce'lltaous. 

B. sb, [a. F.] One of the Amyloses. A sub- 
stance also called hgmn^ which constitutes the 
essential part of the solid framework of plants, 
and occurs in the animal body. It is amorphous, 
tasteless, inodorous, insoluble in water, alco- 
hol, ether, dilute acids, and alkalis. 1835 
In popular use, designating compounds of cellu- 
lose, esp. c. acetate and c. nitrate, solutions of 
which give the ‘ cellulose ' finish used in varnish- 
mg metal, woodwork, etc. 1898. 

C..,in fine linen and cotton, which are almost en. 
tirely composed of it Watts. Hence Cellulo*sity, 
the condition of being c.; also cotter. 

Celo*toniy. Also ke-. 1847. [ad. Gr. Hr)Xo- 
TOfiiOf f. fCTjXr] rupture 4 -To/iia.] Surg. The 
operation for strangulated hernia by cutting 
down and dividing the stricture. So Ce'lotome, 
the knife used in c. 

Ce*lsitude. 1450. [a. F., ad. L. celsitudo.'] 
f I. Loftiness -1680. 2. Height. (Nowyi^z.) 1678. 

Celti(selt), Also Kelt. 1607. [a. F. 
ad. L. Celia, sing, of Celtx, in Gr. KeXrol.] i. 
/dist. Applied to the ancient peoples of West- 
ern Europe ; the Gauls and their (continental) 
kin. 2. A general name for peoples speaking 
languages aJan to those of the ancient dalli, in- 
cluding the Bretons, the Cornish, Welsh, Irish, 
Manx, and Gaelic. See also Celtic. 1773. 
Celt 2 (selt). 1715. [ad. (reputed) L. celtes 
stone-chisel.] A prehistoric edged implement 
of bronze or stone (occ. of iron). 

Celtic (se-ltik), a. Also Keltic. 1656. [a. 
F. celiique or ad. L. celticusdj i. Hist., etc. Of 
or belonging to the ancient Celtae. 2. Epithet 
of the languages and peoples aldn to the ancient 
Celtic; esp. of the great branch of the Aryan 
family of languages which includes Breton, 
Welsh, Irish, Manx, Gaelic, Cornish, and the 
ancient languages which they represent. Also 
absol, = Celtic tongue, 1707. Hence Ce*lticaJly 
adv. Cedticism, a C. custom or expression ; 
devotion to C. customs. Cedticize v, to render 
C.; mir, to adopt C. fashions, etc. 

Celto-, comb, f , Celt \ as in Cedtophil, 
a friend of the Celts and Celtic studies. 
fCediire. ME, [See Ceil v.] A canopy. 
Also the hangings of a bed, etc. -1553. 

Ce*m.balisL rare. 1871, [f. It, cembalo, 
prop, cymbal.] Mus. One who plays the piano- 
forte in an orchestra. 

Cement (s^inemt, *j*se*m&t), sh. [ME. cy- 
went, a. OF. ciment : — L. exmentum (also used 
as cementum), contr. for cxdimenium cutting, 
produce of chipping, f. cxdere\ refash, after L.] 
I. Any powdered substance that, made plastic 
with water, is used in a soft and pasty state 
(which hardens on drying) to bind together 
bricks, stones, etc. in building, to cover floors, 
walls, etc., or (with a suitable aggregate) to form 
concrete. (See Hydraulic c., Portland c., 
Roman c.) 2. gen. Any substance applied to 

the surface of solid bodies to make them cohere 
firmly i$62\Jig. a principle of union (rare) 1604. 
3. transf. a. A cement-like substance used for 
stopping up small cavities (e.g. in teeth) 1489. 
b. Physiol. The bony tissue forming the outer 
crust of the fang of the tooth 1849 . c. Metall. 
A finely divided metal obtained by precipita- 
tion, Qsyt.ivic, -copper, -gold, -silver 
3. The name was also formerly, and is still loosely, 
applied to mortar. In c. adj. phr. applied to brick- 
work. etc. hmlt with mortar composed of c. and sand 
(c. mortar). Hence Ceme’ntal a. 

Cement (s^memt), 0. ME. [f. the sb.] i. 
To unite with or as with cement. Also fig. 2. 
To apply cement to 1886. 3. intr. (for refi.) 

To cohere firmly by the application of cement ; 
to stick 1677. Alsoy^. 

Hence Cememter. Cememting vbl. sb. 
Cementation (sfment^i’j’an), 1594. [f-prec.] 
I. The action or process of cementing ; the state 
thus produced. Alsoyf^. 1660. 2. The process 
by which one solid is made to combine with 
another at a high temperature so as to change 
the properties of one of them, without liquefac- 
tion taking place 1594. 3. Encasing or lining 

with cement (mod.). 
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Ceineilti'tioiis, a, rare* 1828. [ad. L. 
cummHims\ but in sense from Cement, j Of 
the nature of cement. 

Cemetery (sennileri). 1460. [ad. L. 
terium^ ad. Gr. Koifirjrripioy donnitory.^ A 
place, usually a ground, set apart for the burial 
of the dead; fa churchyard; any bunal-ground. 

Jiff. It is with libraries as with other coemeteries 
Swift. Hence Cemete*rial a. relating to a cn 

Cenacle ‘^semakl). ME. [a. F. ednade, ad. ' 
L. cenamlum (also used), f. cena.\ _ A supping 
room; an upper chamber; esp, that in which the 
Last Supper was held. 

Cenanthy (sihse’n]?i). 1881. [f. Gr. + 
aveos,] Bot, The absence of stamens and pistils 
in a flower. 

TCeiia*tioii. 1599- [ad. L. cenaiiomm^ Din- 
ing, supping -1646. So tCe*natory a. pertain- 
ing to c. {rare). 

IlCendre* 1805. 'cinder, ash’.] Ash-, 
tCene. ME. [a. Y . cemi—'h. cencu\ The Last 
Supper ; also = Cene Thursday, Maundy Thurs- 
day -1491. 

Cenobite, -Me, cenobiom; see C<e-. 
Cenogamy ; see Cce-. 

Cenote-ptL (se*ntof). X603. [a. F. ceno- 
taphe^ ad. Gr. KevordipLov ^ L K€v6s 4- raxpos.'] An 
empty tomb ; a sepulchral monument erected 
in honour of a person whose body is elsewhere. 

The C., erected in Whitehall, London, as a memorial 
to the British who fell in the war of 1514-18. 

Cenozoic, var. sp. of C^no-, Caino-. 
FCense,rAi ME. Aphetief. Incense -1540. 
4Cense, 1524. [a. OF. cense (mod. cens) 
: — L. census^ f. censer e to estimate, etc.] i. =s: 
Census i, 2, 3. -1763. 2. Rating ; income-id5o. 
Cense (sens), ME. [f. Cense i. 
To perfume with odours from burning incense: 
to offer incense to. ta. inin To burn or offer 
incense -1732. var. fCenser [rare), 
j* In the temple.. hem to scence hothe clone and 
pure ME. 

f Cense, 1606. [ad. L. censere. Cf. Cense 
sB.^I I. To estimate, reckon -1697. a. To 
take a census of. Addison. 

Censer (semsoi), sb. ME. [a. OF. censier 
(senser), short f. encenszer; in sense 2, f. Cense 
I. A vessel in which incense is burnt ; a 
thurible, b. -CASSOLETTE. Tam. Skr. iv. iii. 
91. a. One who perfumes with incense 1670, 

1. Another aungel. .hauynge a golden c. Wycuf. 
Censor (semssj), sb, X533. [a. L. ; see 
Cense vJ^I i. One of two magistrates in 
ancient Rome, who drew up the census of the 
citizens, etc-, and had the supervision of public 
morals, b. transj. One who has the supervision 
of the conduct of a body of people, as in some 
colleges 1592. 2. spec* An official whose duty 
it is to inspect books, journals, plays, etc., 
before publication, to secure that they shall 
contain nothing immoral, heretical, or offensive, 
or injurious to the State 1644. b. One who cen- 
sors private correspondence (as in time of war) 
1914. 3. tA critic ; a fault-finder 1 599. 4. Psy^ 
choanalysis, A power within the soul which re- 
presses certain elements in the unconscious 19x3. 
[Mistranslation of Freud's zensur censorship.] 

I. b* Punch is a censor but not censorious 1873:. 
C. of Non-collegiate Students Oxf* Urtiv. Cal* a. 
The censors of the press W. Irving. 3. Eulogists or 
censors Macaulay. Hence Cemsor o. irans. to 
examine (books, plays, news, correspondence) as c. 
Ce'nsorship, the office or function of a c. ; official 
supervision 1551. 

Censorial (sensooTial), a. 1592. ff, L. cen- 
scrius +~AL,] I. Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of a censor 1772. fa. Censorious -1596. 

X. The c, inspection of the publick eye Burke. So 
C ensonciaiL. 

Censoriotis (senso»*ri9s), a* 1536. [f. as 
prec. 4--0US.] 1, Addicted to censure; severe- 
ly critical; fault-finding. Const, of; fan, fupen. 
ta. Befitting a censor; rave, severe -1660T 
X* To read with a c. eye Camden, a. His [Bacon’s] 
l^guage. . was nobly c. B. Jons. Hence Censo*- 

Tions-ly aekr., •ness* 

Censnal (semsi«al), a* 1613. [ad. late L. 
cefzsualis; see Census.] Of or relating to a cen- 
sus, as a r. roll. 

Censure (se*iisiilr,se*Djiai),x<5. ME. [a.F., 

ad. L. censura, f. cens- stem of censere.'] ft! 


A judicial {esp. ecclesiastical) sentence ; a con- 
demnatory judgement -1727. t2. A formal 

opinion (of an expert, etc.) -1625. 3. 

Judgement; opinion ; criticism (arch.) 1576. 
4. spec. An unfavourable opinion, hostile enti- 
cism; blaming, finding fault with, or condemn- 
ing as wrong; expression of condemnation. 

I (The usual sense.) 1603, 5. Censorship 1534. 

6. Correction; esp. critical recension (rare) 1613. 

1. He was brought to . . the House of Lords to receive 
his C. May. The censures of holy churche 1494. 4 * 

No might nor greatnesse in mortality can c scape 
Shaks. 6 . The c. of the Vulgate text Hallam. 

Censure (semsiui, se’nj»ui), t/. 1589. [a. F. 
censurer.] ti. To form or give a censure or 
opinion of ; to estimate, criticize, judge -1729. 
Also ’\inir* with ox (occ.) on', and ^absol. 
t2. To pronounce judicial sentence on; to sen- 
tence to -1682. 3. To pronounce an adverse 

judgement on, criticize unfavourably ; to find 
fault with, blame, condemn. (The current 
sense.) 1596. Also absol, t4« To exercise cen- 
sorship over. Bacon. 

1. Tfui. C* 111. iL 16. Content to be censured idle 
Sir R. Cecil. C* better of me Latham. 3. Would 
not C, or Speake ill of a Man Bacon. Hence Ce*n- 
surer, Cemsureship = Censorship. 

Census (sems^s), sb* 1613. [L. ceftsus."] 

I . The registration of citizens and their property 
in ancient Rome for taxation 1634. fc. A poll- 
tax -1854. 3. An official enumeration of the 

population of a country, etc,, with statistics 
relating to them. Also aiirib* 1769. 

A census of the population has been taken every 
tenth year since iSoi in Great Britain. 

Centl (sent). ME. [a. F., or ad. L. centum.] 
ti. ? A hundred, [a. F. cent,] ME. only. 2. 
Per cent : for (in, to) every hundred ; used 
in stating a proportion. [? At first in It. form 
per cento", or due to F. pour cent.] 1568. 3. A 

hundredth. [?Contr. of centzme, ceniesimum, 
or the like.] 1685. Hence, 4. In U. S. : The 
hundredth part of a dollar; a coin of this value 
1782; in France, etc. : A centime 1810. 

2. Th' interest of xij. per cent by the yeare Gresham. 
Three (etc.) per cents = three (etc.) per cent stocks, 

1. e. stocks bearing that rate of interest. C. per c. 1677. 
Hence Cemtage, now Per-ckntags, 

tCent2. 1532. I. An old game at cards, 
said to have resembled piquet, with 100 as the 
point that won the game -1636. 2. A counter 
used in playing Ombre --1878. 

Cental (se*ntal). [L. centum, ? after quintal.] 
A weight of one hundred pounds avoirdupois, 
introduced into the Liverpool corn-market in 
1859, and since legalized. 

Centaur (se'ntpx). ME. [ad. L. a. Gr. kcV- 
ravpos; see Liddell and Scott.] i. Mythol, A 
fabulous creature, with the head, trunk, and 
arms of a man, joined to the body and legs of 
a horse. Also 2. One of the southern 

constellations 1667. ts. A kind of ship 1622. 
Hence various nonce~wds. , as Cemtaurdom, etc. 

Centaury (semtgriy-ori). ME. [ad.med.L. 
centaurea, da, for L. centaureum or cenfaurion, 
a, Gr. K€VTavp€iov, or Keyravpiov, i* Kkvravpos 
Centaue.] BoU I. A plant, said to have been 
discovered by Chiron the centaur; its two spe- 
cies, Centaurion majus and C. minus, have 
been identified (prob. correctly) with Chlora 
perfoliata and Erythroea Centaureum. 2. In 
i6th c. Great C* was applied to a composite 
plant or plants ; and to the genus containing 
these Linnaeus gave the name Ceniaurea. * Cen- 
taury ' has since been extended as a book-name 
to all the species. 1551. 

i American. C. : a name for Sabbaiia, a genus of N. 

I American herbs of the Gentian family. 

1 Centenarian (sentfheaTi^). 1 846. [f, L. cm- 
tenarius.] A. adj. 1* A hundred years old 1849. 

2. Of or belonging to a centenary celebration 
1864. B. sb. A person a hundred years old 1846. 

Centenary (se'ntihari, also sentfmari ; erron. 
sente*nS,ri). 1598. [ad. L. cenienarius, f, cen- 
teni. InY.centenaire.] X^adJ. i. Of or pertain- 
ing to the space of a hundred years 1647. 2. 

gen. Of or belonging to a hundred 1768. 

I. C. years returned but seldom Fuller. 

B. sb. ti. A weight of a hundred pounds 
“I788. 2. A centennmm or century 1607. 3* 

A centennial anniversary; the celebration of the 
accomplishment of a centennium 1788. 

X. Thirty-four centenaries of gold Gibbon. 3. To 


complete one’s c. imod.). 3, The second c. of Handel’s 
birth 18S5. 

Centenier (se-nteni»i). ME. [a. F. L. 
cenienarius.] ti. A centurion -1603. 3. A 

police-officer in Jersey 1862. 

Centennial ^sente-nial), a. (sb.) I'jg'j. [f. 
(after biennial, etc.) L. '^centennium, {. centum 
■r annus. ] i. Of a hundred years’ standing; a 
hundred years old; completing a hundred years ; 
of or relating to the hundredth anniversary. 2. 
sb. hundredth anniversary or its celebration; 
a centenary 1876. 

Centennial State (U. S.) : appellation of Colorado, 

I admitted as a state in the c. year of the existence of 
; the United States (1876). 

i Centeimirun. [f. L. centum -i- amius, after 
biennium, etc.] A period of a hundred years. 

Center ; see Centre. 

Centering, centreing (se-ntarig), vbl. sb. 
Also centring. 1766. [f. center Centre v. ; 

centering is the general spelling.] 1. The ac- 
tion of the vb. Centre. 2. spec. The setting 
of lenses so that their axes are in the same 
straight line 1768. 3* Arch. The temporary 

framing, whereon any vaulted work is con- 
structed 1766. Also attrib. 

Centesimal (sente’simal),tz. (r^.) 1682. [f. 
L. centesimus, ceniesima (pars), f. centum. Cf. 
decimal.] fi- Hundred-fold. 2. Hundredth 
1809. 3. sb. A hundredth part 1698. 

3. The Height .. in Inches and Centesimals 1698. 
Hence Cente*simally adv. Cente'simate v. to 
select every hundredth for punishment. So Cent*esi- 
mation, execution of every hundredth man. 

tCemtesm. 1483. [a. OF. centiesme, mod. 
ceniibme, centime : — L. centesimum.] A hun- 
dredth part -1827. 

fCe-ntgrave. 1649. [ad. Get. cenigraf, zenU 
graf, f. MHG. zenie, ad, late L, centa, a district 
of 100 hamlets.] Used as tr. OE. hundredes 
ealdor", also as tr. Ger. centgraf -176^. 

Centi-, comb. f. L. centum hundred, used in 
the Metric System for the hundredth part of a 
unit, as ceniiare, ^/joq of an are, etc. 

Centigrade (se*ntigrifid), a, 1812. [a. F., f. 
L. centum -f gradus.] Having a hundred de- 
grees; usually applied to Celsius’s thermometer, 
in which the space between the freezing and 
boiling points of water is divided into 100 de- 
grees. (Symbolized by C., as 40° C.) 

Centi^amme (semtigrsem, Fr. santzgram). 
i8oi. [F. ; see Centi- and Gramme,] A 
weight = Vioo of a gramme, or • 1543248 of a grain 
I troy. So Centilitre (sentilftoj, Fr. santzlztr), 

‘ a measure of capacity— Vioo of a litre, or *61028 
I of a cubic inch. 

I CentiToqny, 1588. [ad. L, ^cmtiloquium.] 
A work attnbuted to Ptolemy, consisting of a 
hundred aphorisms of astrology. 

II Centime (santz'm). i8oi. [Fr. ; see Cen- 
1 TESM,] A French coin — of a franc. 

Centimetre (se-ntimzloi, Fr. santzmgtr). 

! 1801. [F.; see Centi- and Metre.] A measure 
I of length « i/ioo of a metre, or *3937 (nearly 2/5) 
of an inch. 

Centinel, obs. f. Sentinel. 

; 'f'Centinody, i6n. \yA.\j.centinodia{herbcl), 
f. centum + nodus, Cf. F. centinode.] Bot. The 
plant Knotgrass (Polygonum aviculare). 

Centipedal (senti-p/dal), a. 1879. [f. L. 

centum + ped-, pes + -AL.] Of one hundred 
(metrical) feet. 

Centipede (sentipzd). i6or. [ad. L. centi- 
peda, f. as prec. Cf, F. ceniiphde.] A name 
for wingless vermiform articulated animals hav- 
ing many feet, constituting the order Cheilo- 
poda of the class Myriapoda. Those in tropical 
countries are venomous. Also transj. and Jig. 
var. Centiped (in Diets.). 

Centner (serntnoi). 1683. [a. Ger., ad. L. 
cenienarius,] 1. A measure of weight used in 
Germany, varying from 100 to 120 English lb. 
2. Meiali A weight divisible first into a hundred 
parts, and then into many smaller parts. The 
centner of the metallurgists is 100 lb., of the 
assayers i dram. 1753. 

Cento (se*nh?). PI, (now usu.) centos. 1605, 
[a.. L, cento, pi. ceniones, garment of patchwork.] 
TI. A piece of patchwork -1643. 2, ‘ A com- 

position formed by joining scraps from other 
authors' (J.) 1605. Also iransf. 
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X. His apparel is a c. Shirley, x Quilted.. out of 
sherds of diuers Poets, such as Scbollers do call a C. 
Camdex. Heuce Ce*ntoisni (also Centonism). 

Central >e-ntra.l), a, 1647. [ad, L. cmiralis, 
f, centrum', cf, F. centraVi i. Of or pertainmg 
to the centre or middle; situated in, proceed- 
ing from, containing or constituting the centre. 

Chief, leading, dominant; controlling the 
branches (opp. to local) 1647. 3, Phys. Of or 

pertainmg to a nerve-centre; mPatkoL used of 
local affections caused by lesions of the brain or 
spinal cord, as opp. to local causes 1865. 

X. A good c. position {mod.), a. The c figure of a 
poem JowETT. The aporobation of the C, Junta 
Wellingtox. 3. On C. Paralysis (iztle) 1865. 

Phr. C. force {Maihl)'. a force attracting to or re- 
pelling from a centre. C. fire : applied attnb. to a 
cap or cartridge having the fulminate in a central 
position. Hence Centralism, a centralizing system, 
centralization. Ce*ntraiist, an upholder of central- 
ization. Ce*ntrally adv. Cemtralness. 
IlCentrale (sentri^idz). 187a. [L.] Anal, 

Short for os centrale, a bone of the carpus. 

Ceatrality (sentrse lid). 1647. [f. C entral; 
in F. centraliii.'] The quality or fact of being 
central ; central nature or position. Also fig. 

fig. Clear grasp of ideas, c. of purpose 1862. 

Centralization (sentrabiz^i^Jan, -iz/^J-Jon). 
180 1, [f. Centralize.] i. The action of cen- 
tralizing; being centralized; gathenng to a 
centre. a. esp. The concentration of admini- 
strative power in a central authority 1801. 

a. To combine, .local self-government and c, 1863. 

Centralize (semtralaiz), Aiso-ise. 1800. 
[perh. ad- F. centraliserd\ i. intr. To come 
together at a centre; to concentrate, a. trans. 
To bring to a centre, make central; esp. to con- 
centrate (administrative powers) m a single 
head or centre 1801. 

a. Business always tends to c itself Helps. Hence 
Ce’ntraUzer, one who centralizes or promotes cen- 
tralization. 

tCentra*tion. rare. 1647. [ad. med. L. 
imtio.'] Centering; placing in the centre -1736. 
Centre, center (semtar), sb. and a. ME. [a. 
F, cenire, ad. L. centrum. Spelt center in U.S, ; 
usually centre in Great Britain.] 

I. I, The middle point of a circle or sphere, 

equally distant from all points on the circum- 
ference. Also fig. a, ellipt. The centre of 

the earth ME. ; the earth, as the centre of the 
universe 1606. 3. The point, pivot, axis, or 

line round which a body turns*or revolves ME. 
4. A form of bearing adjustable in the direction 
of its length and having a conical point enter- 
ing into a corresponding depression in the end 
of the revolving object which it supports, as in 
the lathe 1797. (See quots.) 1626. 6. 

=: nerve’^centre 1847. 7. A leader of the Fenians 
1865. 8. The part of a target between the bull’s- 
eye and the outer ; also {elltpt. ) the hitting of 
this 1887. 

X Haml. II. ii. 159. As from the Center thrice to 
th' utmost pole Milt. P. L. 1. 74. 3. As a c., firm 

P, R. IV. 534. S‘ The Center of Business Steele. 
The c. of a world's desire Tennyson. Centres of 
nutrition 1872. 

II. I. The middle point or part, the middle 

or midst of anything. Also fig. 1591. 3, The 

point or position of equilibrium of a body. 
Also fig. ME, 3. Archit, A temporary frame- 
work upon which an arch or dome is supported 
while building; also^<r». 1611. 4. Pohtics. In 
the French Chamber (which is in the form of an 
amphitheatre), the deputies of moderate opinions 
who occupy the central benches in front of the 
president, between the extreme parties who sit 
to the right and left. Also used transf of the 
political opinions so indicated; and of the poli- 
tics of other countries. 1837. 

I, The c. of a deep but narrow bay Scott. C. of a 
higher curve {Geom.) : the point in which two dia- 
meters meet, fig. The very Cen ter and life of Logicke 
r638. X If the man is off his c,, the eyes show it 
Emerson. C. of gravity y etc. 3. Wini. T. 11. i, X02. 

Phrases. C. of an army : the main body of troops 
occupying the space between the two wings. C. of 
atiraciion : the point to which bodies tend by gravity, 
etc. ; also fig. C. of curvature ; see Curvature. C. 
ofafieeti the division between the van and the rear, 
or between the weather and lee divisions. C. of 
gravity orig. ^c. of attraction. % subseq,=c.^w<ws'; 
the wint of a body or system of bodies about which 
all the parts exactly balance each other, and which 
bein^; supported^ the body or system will remain at 
rest m any position, C. of gyration 1 the point at 


which if the whole mass of a revolving body were 
collected, the rotatory motion would remain the same. 
C. ofzTtej^za : = c. of greouity <sc mass. C. of mass : 
that point in relation to a b^y or system of bodies 
so situated that any plane whatever that passes 
through it divides the body or system into two parts 
of which the masses are exactly equal C. of motion ; 
the point which remains at rest while all the other 
parts move round it, C, of oscillation the point of 
a body suspended by an axis at which, if all the matter 
were concentrated, the oscillations would be performed 
in the time actually taken. C. of percussion : in a 
moving body, that point where the percussion is 
greatest, in which the whole percutient force of the 
body is supposed to be collected C of pressure', the 
point at w hich the whole amount of pressure may be 
applied with the same effect as when distributed. 

Combs etc. : c.-bit, an instrument turning on a pro- 
jecting c.-point, for boring holes ; -board, in a sailing- 
boat, a board or plate that can be lowered through 
the keel 1849 » "bre = central fire (see Central) ; 
-piece, spec, a piece of plate or glass for the c. of a 
table; -second(s, a seconds hand on a clock or 
watch mounted on the centre arbor. 

Centre, center (se*nt3i), 2^. i6ro. [f. Cen- 
tre sb. In 17th and i8th c. spelt center^ as still 
in U. S.] 

I. inir. ti. To rest as on a centre, to repose 
-1719. 3. To find or have their (its) centre; to 

be concentrated ; ‘ to be collected to a point ’ 
(J*)» to gather as round a centre ; to be placed 
as at a centre ; to move round as a centre. Often 
with a mixture of notions. 1691. 

X That bliss which only centres in the mind Goldsm. 
The supreme authority centered at last in a single 
person Robertson. 

n. trans. i. To place or fix in the centre ; to 
provide with a centre 1610. fa. To fix to, re- 
pose upon, as a centre -1721, 3. To collect, 

bring, as to a centre; to concentrate in, on 1702. 

3. In reverie centred Goldsm. To c. one’s hopes in. 
(Cf. sense 2.) 1844. Hence Ce*ntred, Ce*ntered 
ppl. a, 

Ce*ntremost, tu. rare, 1866. [Superl. of 
Centre sb., used attriir^ Most central, mid- 
most, Cf. middlemost. 

Centric (serntrik), a, 1590. [ad. Gr. 
TpiKQSy f. HevTpovi scc Centrum.] i. That is 
in or at the centre, central, 3. Of, pertaining 
to, or characterized by a centre; spec. (mPhys.) 
a nerve centre 1712. 3. quasi-jA A circle with 

the earth in its centre 1667. 

1. This c earth Marlowe. 2. C. forces Mrs. 
Browning, tetanus Sir T. Watson. So Ce'ntrical 

a. Hence Centrica-lity {rare). Ce'ntrically adv. 
Cemtricalness {rare). Centri’city, c. quality or 
position ; relation to a centre- 

Centrifug;^ (sentri'fi^gal), a, 1721. [f. 

mod.h.centrifugus (Nev/ton, {.centrum +fugus) 
- 4 --AL. Cf. C entripetal.] i. Flying ortending 
to fly off from the centre. Also fig. 3. Pot. a. 
Of inflorescence, in which the terminal flower 
opens first and the lateral ones successively after. 

b. Of an embryo : Having the radicle turned to- 

wards the sides of the firuit. 1830, 3, Phys. Of 
nerve fibres : Conveying impulses from a centre : 
(see Centre sb. I. 6) ; efferent 1855. ■ 

C. force, tendency: the force with which a body ; 
moving round a centre tends to fly off from that ! 
centre; the tendency of a revolving bo<^ to do this- 
<* Centrifugal force ’ is r^lly Inertix) C. machine, 
gen. any machine in which c. force is employed; ^ec. 
a machine for drying yam, cloth, sugar, etc., these 
being placed in a rapidly revolving cage, whence the 
moisture is thrown off bye. force, a kydro.eriractor. 
C. pump, a rotary pump' in which the fluid is driven 
outward and upward from a centre. Hence Centri*- 
fugally adv. Centri'fugence. Emerson, 
Ce*ntriftige. 1801. [a. F.] adj. *= prec. 
sb. A machine for separating cream from milk 
by rotary motion. 

Centring, -ering, -reing.z/^/. sh. and ppl. a. 
See Centre v,, and Centering. 

Centripetal (sentri*p^tal), rz. 1709. [f. mod. 
L, centripeius (Newton) centre-seeldng + -AL.] 
I, Tending towards the centre; a^p.to centrifu'‘ 
gal. A[sofg. and transf. 3. Bof. Tending or 
developing from without to ward the centre 1870. 
3. Biol. a. Proceeding from the exterior to the 
interior or centre, b. Of nerves ; Conveying 
an impulse from the periphery to the centre; 
afferent. 1836. 

I. C. force X a force which draws or impels a body 
toward some point as a centre; also called c. tendency. 
a. C. inflorescence : that in which the lowest or outer- 
most flowers blossom first, as in spikes or umbels. 
Hence Centri*petally adv. 

Centri’petence. 1847. L. *centripeten'‘ 


iia ; cf. centrifugence.^ Centripetal motion or 
action. So Centri*petency. 

Centrist (semtrist). 1873. [a. F. cetUrisie, 
i. centre.'] A member of the (French) Centre. 
Centro- (sentn?). Stem of L. cetiirum and 
Gr. jcevrpoy, used as a comb, form, with senses 
* centre, central, centrally 
Centrocli’nal a. (Geol.), applied to strata dip- 
ping toa common centre. Centrolimead ( Geom,), 
an instrument for drawing lines to inaccessible 
vanishing points in perspective. CentroHmeal 
<z., applied to a series of lines converging to a 
centre. Centrostadtic a. [Med,), applied by 
HaU to the action of the vis nervosa in. the 
spinal centre. 

CentrolDaric (sentri?bse*rik), a. 1727. [f. 
Centro- + Gr. f3dpos.] Of or relating to the 
centre of gravity, or to the process of finding it, 
C. method {Maih.)i a method of determining the 
area, or the volume, generated by the revolution of a 
line or surface respectively about a fixed axis, on the 
principle that the superfices or solid so formed is equal 
to the product of the generating line or surface and 
the length of the path of its centre of gravity ; some- 
times called the theorem of Pappus. 

Centrode (se'ntrcnd). 1878. [f. L. centrum 
+ Gr. dSdsJ Math. A locus traced out by the 
successive positions of an instantaneous centre 
of pure rotation. (See next.) 

Centroid (semtroid). 1876. [f. Centre + 
-oiD.] Math. I. = Centrode. (Now aban- 
doned.) 3. Centre of mass, or of gravity 1882. 
Centxonote (serntr^mdut). 1836. [a. F., ad. 
mod.L., i. Gr. Kkvrpov -^-vwTosd] A genus of 
fishes {Centronoius) having a spur-like prickle 
pointing forwards on the back, 

II Centrum (se*ntrz;m). 1854. [L., a, Gr. /reV- 
Tpov,] The L, wd. for centre, used techn. in 
Animal Fhys.i The body of a vertebra. 
fCentry, sb, 1583. [f. Centre ; the is 
obscure.] i. Centre, midst -1594. 3. The 

centre or centering of a bridge -1834. 
j-Centry, a. i486. Also sentry, [a. F. 
centri centred.] In Her. 

II Centum. [L.] A hundred; see Cent. 
l!Centu»mvir. pi. Centu-mviri. 1601. [L. 
centum •i'Viri.] Rom. Aniiq. (In//.) A body 
of judges appointed by the praetor, called for 
conciseness ' the Hundred Men \ but number- 
ing 105, and, later, 180. Hence Centu’mviral 
a. of or pertaining to the centumviri. Cen- 
tu*mvirate, the office of the Roman centumviri ; 
the centumviri collectively; a body of 100 men. 

Centuple (semtiwpT), a. 1609. [a. F., ad. 
L. centuplus, in late use for ceniuplex, f. centum 
->r-plic*, stem q{ plicare. Cf. quadruple, etc.] 
A hundred-fold. Hence Cemtuple v. to multi- 
ply a hundred-fold; var. Centirplicate v., 
whence Centu'plicate a. and sb. hundred-fold ; 
Centu:plica*tion. 

tCemture, cemter. 1595. [sLd.F.ceinture.] 
A Cincture. 

Centurial (sentiua*rial), a. 1610. [ad. L. 
centurialis, {. centuria; see CENTURY.] Of or 
pertainmg to a Century, 

C. Asscmblys 1656. Legionary or c. tablets 1851. 
C. associations Lowell. 

fCentUTiate, a. 1600. [ad. L. centuriatus^ 
centuriare.] In c. assemblies, tr. L. comitia 
centuriata, in which all the Roman people voted 
by centuries (see Century 2), 
tCentuTiate, V. rare. \f.lj.cettturiat-; see 
prec,] ‘To divide into bands of hundreds’ 
(Bailey 1721). 

Centuriator (sentiu^Ti^fitsi). 1660. {a. L., 
f. as prec.] pi. (usu. Ceniuriaiors of Magde* 
burg) : A number of i6th c. Protestant divines 
who compiled a Church History in thirteen 
volumes, each volume embracing a century. 
Formerly called Centurists. 

Centurion (sentiua*ri3n). ME, [ad. L. cen" 
iurio (also used), f. centuria Century.] The 
commander of a century in the Roman army. 
Also transf. 

j fCenturist =* Centuriator. 

Century (se*ntiuri). 1533. [a. F. unturie 
\ or ad, L. centuriad] i. Rom. Hist. A division 
I of the Roman army, constitutinghalf a maniple, 
and prob. consisting orig. of 100 men, transf. 

1 Any body of 100 men 1612. 3. Hist. One of 
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the 193 divisions by which the Roman people 
voted m the Comitia centunaia 1604. 3* A 

group of a hundred things ; a hundred larr'i.) 
1598. 4. A period of 100 >ears; orig. * a c. of 

years ’ 1626. 5. Each of the successive penods 

of 100 years, reckoning from a received chrono- 
logical epoch, esp. from the birth of Chr»st. 6. 
pL The Church Histor>’ of the Centuriators, 
divided into centimes 1606, 

I. Cor. I. viu 3. 3- A c of prayers rv.Ji. 351, 
of sonnets Bsowninc. To score a c. in an innings 
18S3. s. The rebellioii^ in the ^ last c* 1771. T/u 
first c. Ca.d. i-ioo inclusive,. The nineteenth c. (a,d. 
1801-1900 j. Comb.', c.-plant, the Agave or American 
Aloe; --writer =CENTURiAToa. Hence Cemturied 
On, centuries old. 

Century, obs. var. of Sentry- 
Ceorl (k^e^rl, tje®rl)* OE- CHURL, q.v. 
tCepa*ceous,cae-,fli, 1657. \Llj,c3S,pa^ctpa 
onion.] Of the nature of an onion. 

Cepliaialgy (sedalseld^i). 1547. [ad. L. 
cephalalgia (^so used in Med.)^ a. Gr., f. K€<paX:rj 
+ -aX^iay f. aXyo^; cf. F. ciphalalgie,'\ Head- 
ache, Hence Cephalalgic a. of, pertaining to, 
or aifected with c. ; s 3 , a medicine for c. (Diets.) 
II Ceptiala*nthimn. 1880. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
/c€<paAT7 -h aj'fioy.] Bot, =AntH0DIUM. 

II Ceptiala*spis. 1842. [mod.L..,f. Gr. «€<paXT} 
+ derms.] Palxont. A genus of fossil ganoid 
fishes found in the Old Red Sandstone, having 
a large buckler-shaped plate attached to the 
head : also called htckler-headsy 
Cephalate (seriakt). 1862. [f. G. Ki<paXr} 
4. -ate A CL^.ciphal^J] A mollusc hating a 
distinct head, or belonging to the Encephalous 
division [Cephalata). 

Cepliaiic (siTseiik), a. (s 3 .) 1599. [a. F. 
ciphaliqtUy ad. L.,a. Gr. f. K€:<paXrj.'\ 

I. Of or pertaining to the head ; of the nature 
of a head, a- Relieving disorders of the head 
1656, As sd, A cephalic remedy 1656. 

i, C. index i a num^ indicating the ratio of the 
transverse to the longitudinal diameter of the skull. 
C* vein i the principal vein of the arm, which an- 
ciently was opened to relieve disorders of the head. 
Hence Cepha'Ucally adv^ in relation to the head, 

11 Ceplialitis (sefabitis). i8ir. [f. Gv.K^tpaXr} 
-f-iTlS.l Med, Inflammation of the brain and 
its membranes. 

Cepliali2iation (se fabxzifi-Jan). 1864. 

Gr. K€<paXrj : cf. specialization.'^ Biol, Dana's 
term to express the degree to which the head is 
developed and dominates over the rest of the 
body. So Ce'phalized a, having the head de- 
veloped. 

Ceptialo- (se'faL?), comb. f. Gr.^e^oXiy head, 
used : 

a. in combs., such as c.-cathaTtic a. purging 
the head; "extm’ctor, an instrument for extract- 
ing a foetus by the head. 

b. in derivative formations, as Ce-pbalocele 
[see CEI.E], a tumour in the head. Cephalo*- 
ibgy* a treatise on the head. fCe'phaloma'ncy 
[Gr. /xorreta], divination by means of a head. 
Cepbalometer [Gr, /xerpov], an instrument 
formerly used for measuring the size of the foetal 
head during parturition; also gen, Cepbalo*- 
pborons a, [Gr. -4»oposJ, epithet of the Cepha- 
lates. Cepbalo'pterous [Gr. irrepov] a., having 
a winged or feathered head. Ce*phalosta't 
[Gr. iTrar6z\ a head-rest. Ce'pbaloto me [Gr. 
-rofjios adj., cutting], an instrument for cutting 
the head of the foetus in embryotomy. Cepha- 
lolomy [Gr. -nroiua sb.], the dissection of the 
head; also, as under cephalotome, Ce*phalo- 
tri:be [Gr. Tpi.^€iv\ an instrument used in ce- 
phalotripsy. Ce-phalotri-psy [Gr. Tptpts], the 
operation of crushing the head of the foetus with 
a cephalotribe, in cases of difficult dehvery. 

Cephaloid (se*faloid), a, 1847- [a. Gr. 
^€(560X0 €£8175.] Shaped like a head, 
Cephalopod (se'fal^ppd). 1826. [?a. mod. 
F. ciphalopodcy -er, ad. next.] Zool, One of the 
Cephalopoda, 

IJ Cepb^opoda (seSlp’pMa), sh. fit. Sing, i 
-pod or ‘podaxu 180:2. [mod.L., f. Gr. tc€<l>a\rj 1 
+ irous (ro 5 -).] Zool, The most highly organ- 
ized class of Mollusca, characterized by a dis- 
tinct head with arms or tentacles attached to it; 
comprising Cuttle-fishes, the Nautilus, etc,, and 


5 many fossil species. Hence Cephalo'podal, 
j Ce pkalopo'dic, Cephalo'podous adjs, belong- 

I ir.g to the Cepkalopoia'y pertaining to a cepha- 
' loaod; Ceplialo*podaii a. ; as sb. ~ prec. 

Ceplialothorax [se-fak^jToaTseks] . 1835. [f. 
Gr. KccpaXr} -i-THORAX] 2:00 1 . The antenor 
division of the body, consisting of the coalesced 
head and thorax, in certain Aracknida and 
Crustacea (as spiders and crabs). Hence Ce - 
phalothora’cic a. 

Ceptialous t^se'falns), a, — Cephalate. 
riCe-phen. 1609. [a. Gr. K7]<p7iv.'] A drone- 
bee -1657. 

tCe«pOTis, £Z. 1657. [f. L. cepa.] Like an 
onion; bulbous. 

Ceraceous (siri^'Jas), a. 1768. [f. L. cera.} 
Of the nature of wax, waxy, 

Cerago (strei-go). 1839. [f. L. cera,] Bee- 
bread, 

Ceral (sls-ial),/!. 1874. I. [f- Cere.] Per- 
taining to the Cere of a bird’s bill. 2. [f. L. 
cera.l Relating to wax 1883. 

Ceramic (szTse-mik), a. (sb.) Also ker-. 
1850. [ad. Gr. teepapufcos, Kepaiuierj {'rigyif)^ i 
nkpapLos. Ct F. ciramtque.'\ 1. Of or penn- 
ing to pottery, esp, as an art, 2. As jA in pi. 
The ceramic art. So CeTamist, a c. artist. 

Cerargyrite (si3a-jd,5iroit). 1868. [improp. 
f. Gr. nkpos («€paT-) -f dpyvposJ] Mitt* Native 
chloride of silver, horn silver. 

Cerasin (seTasin). 1838. [f. L. cerasus + 

-IN.] Ckem, The insoluble portion of the gum 
of the cherry, and other trees. 

II Cerastes (szTas-stik). ME. [L., a. Gr. /repa- 
crrT/y, f. xepast hom,] i^ol* A genus of venomous 
serpents found in Africa, etc., having a homy 
scale above each eye ; the homed viper. 

C homd Milt. P. L* x 525, var. fCerastCe. 
Cerate (si»*ra:). 1543. [ad. L. ccratum, 

cerarcy vaned with cerotunty a. Gr. Krjpojrov, 
neut. of icrjpojToi wexed.] A stiff ointment 
composed of wax, lard or oil, and other ingre- 
dients. Hence CeTated a* covered with wax. 

Ceratinous (szTse-tinos), a, 1881. [f. Gr. 
KepaTLvosy L nkpas.} Of homy stracture or 
nature. 

tCeration. 1610. [ad. med,L. ceraticnem, {, 
L. cerare to wax. ] A Ichem* The action of cover- 
ing anything with wax, or of softening a hard 
substance; ^so, the fismtion of mercury -1751. 
IjCeratiimi {stxB'pvni)* 1880. [L. = sili^ua, 
a. Gr. Hcpariov carob-bean, dim. of nkpas. ] Boi. 
A siliquiform capsule. Gray. 

Cerato- (seTab?), comb. f. Gr. Kipas, nepar- 
hom, used chiefly to denote relation to a cornu 
or hom, or to the cornea. 
Cerato-bra*ncIilaI[Gr, Bpdyxt-o. gihs] a*, An at. 
epithet of one of the main portions of perma- 
nent branchial cartilage in fishes and Amphibia. 
Ceratocele (-sil) [Gr. k^Xtj tumour], Pathol, a 
hernia of the cornea of the eye. Cerato-hy*al 
[see Hyoid] <r,, the part of the hyoid arch in 
mammals bdow the styloid process. Ce*rato- 
plasty [Gr. irAao'o'ft*/], Med. the artificial resto- 
ration of the cornea. 

Ceraunics (sirpmiks), sb* pi. rare. [f. Gr. 
K^pavvos -f -ICS ; see -IC.] That branch of phy- 
sics which treats of heat and electricity. (Diets.) 
tCeraunite (s^rpmoit). 1814. [ad. Gr. ^repau- 
vLTrjs (Xf^os).] Thunder-stone; used of meteor- 
ites, or meteoric iron; also of belemnites, and 
of flint arrow-heads. 

Ceraimoscope (sirg’n^skdap). 1827. [ad. 
Gr. ic€pavvo(TJeov€toy*'} A machine used by the 
ancients in their mysteries to imitate thunder 
and lightning. 

Cerberus (so uberi^s). ME. [L.,a. Gr.] Gr. 
and L* MythoL The watch-dog which guarded 
the entrance of the infernal regions, represented 
as having three heads. Used allusively. 

1. I must give the C. a sop, I suppose. {Cf.ASneid 
vi, 417.) Foote. Hence CerbeTcan a. Cntprop. 
-ian). Cerheuic a.. 

|{Cercaria(s9rke»*ria). 1841. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
nipicos tail.] Zoal. A kind of trematode worm 
in its second larval stage, shaped like a tadpole. 
Hence Cerca^rial, -ian, -iform adjs, 

II Cercopitbecus (soak£>pi]}z*k»s). 1572. [L., 


a, Gr., f. nipKos + irtSTjiccs.J Ziool. A genus of 
long-tailed Africa monkeys, having cheek- 
pouches, and callosities on the buttocks . H ence 
Cercopithe'coid a. 

Cere (si»i), sb. i486, [a. F. cire:-^'L. cera? 
Ornith. The naked w'ax-iike membrane at the 
base of the beak m certain birds, in which the 
nostrJs are pierced, var. Sear. 

Cere(sl»j),z;. 1465. [a. F dren—L,. cerare, 
f. ceraA ti. To cover with wax, to wax -1601. 
2. a. To WTap in a cerecloth, th. To anoint 
with spices, etc. 1465. tc. To seal up (in lead. 
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Cereal (si5*rz,al), a. {sb.) 1818. [ad. L. 

Cerealis pertaining to Ceres ; cf. F. ciriale. ] 
adj. Of or pertaining to corn or edible grain 
1818. sb. (usu. mpl.\ also inL. form cerealia.) 
Any grasses which are cultivated for their seed 
as human food ; commonly comprised under the 
name of corn or gram 1832. 

Carealin (sis'rzalin). 1861. [f, prec.] Chem. 
A nitrogenous substance found m bran, closely 
resembhng diastase 

11 Cerebeuum (seribe*lcm). Also t ceTebel. 
1565. [L., dim. of cerebrum Phys. The little 
or hinder brain, situated behind and below the 
cerebrum, and above the medulla oblongata. 
Hence Cerebe*llar, Cerebe’Uic adjs. of or per- 
taining to the c. 

Cerebral (se*rzbral), a. {sb.) 1805. [a. F. 
ciribral, f. L. *cerebralis, i, cerebrum.) i. Per- 
taining or relating to the brain; analogous to a 
brain 1816. 2. Cerebral letters : name for a 

class of consonants in Sanskrit, etc., developed 
from the dentals by retracting the tongue and 
applying its tip to the palate. Also as sh. 

X. A c. ganglion {modi). Hence Ce*rebralism, 
the theory that mental operations arise from the action 
of the brain. CeTebralist, one who holds this. 

Cerebrate (se*rz'br<?it), sh. 1872. Chem. A 
salt of cerebnc acid. 

Cerebration (ser^brifi'Jsn). 1853. [f. L. 
cerebrum.) Brain-action {esp. unconscious). 
Hence CeTebrate v. to perform by c. (rare), 
Cerebric (sere-brik), £z. 1839. [f. L. 
brum->r-ic.) Pertaining to the brain. 

C. acid {Chem.)y a fatty acid obtained from the brain. 
Cerebriform (sere*brifpjm), a. 1834. [f. as 
prec. -f-FORM.] Resembling the brain in form 
or texture ; encephaloid. 

Cerebri'fiigal, a. [f. as prec. -t- L. -fugtts -h 
- AL. ] Epithet y f nerve-fibres which run from the 
brain to the spinal cord, and convey cerebral im- 
pulses outward. So Cerebri*petal a. epithet of 
nerve-fibres which run in the opposite direction, 
and convey sensations to the brain. 

Cerebrin (se-ri'brin). Also -ine. 1830. [f. 
as prec. + -IN. ] Chem. A name used for several 
substances obtained from the brain; esp. alight 
white hygroscopic powder, obtained by the 
action of baryta and heat on brain-tissue. 
IlCerebritis (serzTirsi-tis). 1866. [f, as prec. 
+ -ITIS.] Path, Inflammation of the substance 
of the brain. 

Cerebro (seTrbr£7), comb. f. L. cerebrum 
brain; used: 

a. as in cerebro-caTdiac a., relating to the 
brain and heart, b. in forming hybrid deriva- 
tives, as Cerebrodogy [see -LOGYJ, the science 
or discussion of brains. Cerebro’meter [see 
-meter], an instrument for recording cerebral 
pulsations. Cerebro ’pathy [Gr. -wdOeLa), the 
series of hypochondriacal symptoms accom- 
panying overwork of the brain. Cerebro’seopy 
[Gr. -(TKotna, f, aKoviiv), the use of the oph- 
thalmoscope to determine the state of the retina 
and deduce the condition of the brain. 
Cerebroid (se*ribroid), a, 1854. [f 1j. cere- 
brum.) Resembling or akin to brain; brainlike. 
CerebrO‘S6, a. rare. [ad. L. cerebrosus.) 

* Brain-sick, mad-brained, wilful, stubborn ' 
(Bailey 1727). Hence tCerebro'sity. 
Cerebro-spinal (se:rrbr£7,sp9i*nil), a. 1826. 
[f. Cerebro- -f Spinal.] Relating to the brain 
and spinal cord. 

Cer^rc-spinal axis', the brain and spinal cord as 
together constituting the central or main part of the 
cerebro-spinal ^siem, the chief of the two great nerve 
systems of vertebrates, Cerebro-spinal fi uid : a serous 
fluid occupying the space between the arachnoid 
membrane and pia mater. 
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jlCere’bnim ;se*r/'bri 5 m). 1615. [L.] The 
brain proper; the anterior, and, m the higher 
vertebrates, largest part of the brain; in man it 
fills nearly the whole ca\ity of the bknll. 

Cerecloth 1540, [orig, 

cloth', see Cered.] Cloth smeared or impreg- 
nated with wax or some glutinous matter : used 
a. as a winding-sheet 1553 ; tb. as a plaster in 
surgery -1818; c. as a waterproof material 1540. 

b To bed, & there had a c. laid to my foot Pepys. 
Hence tCe'recloth, v. to apply a c. to; to wrap in a c. 
Cered (si^rd), ppl, a. ME. [f. Cere v.] 
Smeared, anointed, or saturated with wax, esp. 
m Cered cloth = Cerecloth. 

Cerement (sia*iment^ also erron. seTi*-). 
1602. [a. F. cirevunt, f, cirer to wax Always 
concr. in, Eng.] Usu. in. pi. Waxed wrappings 
for the dead ; loosely, grave-clothes. Rarely m 
cerecloth; shroud. Alsoj^. 

Tell Why thy Canoniz’d bones Hearsed in death 
Haue burst their cerments Haml, i. iv. 48. 

Ceremonial (seT/m^Ju-nial), a, and $h, ME. 
[ad. L. ceremonialis, f. cxrimoma. So mod.F, 

ciri 7 m>nial,'\ 

A. adj. I. Relating to, or consisting of, cere- 
monies or rites; ritual; formal, ta. Addicted 
to ceremony or ritual; formal, ceremonious 
-1653. 

1. The ceremomall rites of marriage Tam, Shr, iii. 
ii. 6. C. manners 1851. 

B. sh. ti. A ceremonial commandment or 

ordinance -1621. a. A prescribed system of 
ceremonies; a ritual, rarely, A rite or ceremony. 
1672, 3* =CEREMONy a, 3. 1749. t4. A cere- 

monial robe ; =s Ceremony" 4. 1610. 5. i?. C. Ch. 
The order for rites and ceremonies, or a book 
containing this 1612. 

a. The c. prescribed in the Anglican service D’Is- 
RAELL Hence Ceremomialism, addiction to ex- 
ternal ceremonies in religion; ritualism. Cere- 
m'onialist, a ritualist. Ceremo'nially adv. 
fCeremO'niary. [Cf. breviary, etc.] A 
directory or rule of ceremony. Jewell. 
Ceremonious (serial ju*nias), a, 1555. [ad. 
F. cirhnonieux, or L. ceerimoniosus', see CERE- 
MONY.] I. Pertaining to, or consisting of cere- 
monies; =Ceremonial. 3. Full of ceremony; 
accompanied with rites 1611. 3. According to 
customary formalities or punctilios 1593. 4. 

Addicted to ceremony ; punctilious in observ- 
ance of formalities 1553. 

X, The c. lawe of Moises 1555. a. Wlni. T, in. i, 7. 
3. His. .somewhat c. politeness 1863. Hence Cere- 
ino*nious-ly adz/,, -ness. 

Ceremony (seTiinsni). [ME. cerymonye, 
prob. a. OF. cerymonie, ad, L. cserimonia ; for 
which see Lat. Diets.] i. An outward rite or 
observance, religious or held sacred ; the per- 
formance of some solemn act according to 
prescribed form; a solemnity; disparagingly. 
An empty form 1533; loosely, A stately formal- 
ity 1802. 3, A usage of courtesy, politeness, 

or civility ME. 3» (without a. or pi.) a. Per- 
formance of (religious) rites, ceremonial observ- 
ance 1759. b. Precise observance of conven- 
tional forms of deference or respect 1603. c. 
Pomp, state {arch.) 1599. t4. concr. An external 
accessory or symbolical attribute of worship, 
state, or pomp -1709. ts. A portent, omen 1601. 

I. The ceremonyes of the Masse 1533. Old anti- 
quated Ceremonies 1710. A mere c. Thirlwall. The 
c. of dinner 1802. a. The c. of waiting for answers 
Miss Burnev. 3 a. A.. Christian, in substance, not 
in c. Junius, b. IVitkout c. Ta stand upon c. 4. 
Jul. C. I. i. 70. 5. yul. C. II. i. 197. 

^ Master of the ceremonies : the person who super- 
intends the ceremonies observed in a place of state or 
on some public occasion. Hence fCeTemony v, to 
sanctify or treat with c. Quarles. 

Cereous (si»'rf|as), i6oi. \i,lj.cereu 5 -\- 
-ous.] Of the nature of wax, waxen, waxy. 
Cererite, Cererium; see Cerite, Cerium. 
11 Cereus (siaTf|i^s). 1730. [L.,{.cera,] Bat. 
A large genus of cactuses, natives of tropical 
America; the Torch-thistle. 

Cerevi'sial, a. [f. L. ceremsia beer + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to beer. See Cervisial. 
tCe-rfoil. rare. ME. [a. OF., (nit.) ad. Gr. 
Xo^tp^<f>vXXov,'] -Chervil -15^, 

Ceric (si»Tik),tf.i 1863. [f. C erium + -ic.] 
Ckem, Of or belonging to cerium; as in a. salts. 
Cd’iic, <2.^ 1838. [f. L. ara + -ic.] Chem, 
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Chemically related to wax; as in C. acid, ob- 
tained by treating cenn with nitne acid. 
tCeri*lIa. 1591. [Sp. var. of cedilla.'] = 
Cedilla -1863. 

Cerin (si^Tm). 1850. [f. L. cera + -iN.l 
Chem , I . A waxy substance extrac ted by alcohol | 
or ether from grated cork, t a. A name applied to 
the portion of bees-wax which is r^dily soluble 
in alcohol -1865. 

Cerine(siaTsin). 1814. [f. Cerium + -ine.] 
Min. A variety of Allanite or cenum-epidote. 

Cei int J tli a n (sirimjiian), a. 1576. [f. Cerin- 
thus-T -IAN.] Of or pertaimng to the teaching ot 
Cerinthus {ca.d. 88), who attempted to unite 
Christianity with a mixture of Gnosticism and 
J udaism. As sb, A follower of Cerinthus. 

Ceriptl (se*rif). 1830. [?] One of the fine 
lines of a letter, esp. the fine hair-line at the top 
or bottom of capitals, as of I. 

11 Cerise (spri-z), a. and sb. 1858. [a. F.] A 
light bright clear red, resembling that of some 
cherries. 

' Cerite (sla'rait). 1804. [f. as Cerium + 
-ITE.] The rare mineral hydrated silicate of 
Cerium. 

C- metals ; cerium, didymium, and lanthanum. 

Ce*rite 2, 1811. [a. F. edrite, ad. mod.L. 

^ cerithium, name of the genus.] Palseont. A 
genus^of fossil brachiopod molluscs. Also atirib. 

Cerium (sla*ri^m). 1804. [Named, along 
with its source cerite, after the planet CERES, 
discovered in 1801. Klaproth, in 1807, proposed 
the names cererium and cererite, to avoid con- 
fusion with L. cera wax.] Chem. A rare metallic 
element, discovered in the mineral called Ce- 
rite ; it has the colour and lustre of iron, and 
takes a high polish, but tarnishes m moist air ; 
it is malleable and ductile, of specific gravity 
6*63 to 6-73. Atomic weight 138 ; symbol Ce. 
Also attrib.^Qs.'KicK 

f Cem, V. For Concern. Tam. Shr. v. i. 77. 

Cemuous (s5uni«|0s), a. 1653. [f. L. cer~ 
nuus + -OUS.] Bowing downwards; in Bot. 
drooping, nodding : said of a flower. 

Cero-, comb. f. L, cera or Gr. Kr\pU wax ; 
also the first element in many derivatives. 

Cerography (sirp*grafi). 1593. [ad. Gr. 
/erfpoypaKpiaj f. KrjpSs + -ypacpia.] Writing or 
painting on wax, as the encaustic painting of 
the ancients, b. Applied, also to a method of 
taking stereotype plates from superposed sheets 
of engraved wax. So CeTograph, a writing on 
wax. Cerogra-phic, -al a. pertaining to c. Ce- 
ro'graphist. 

Cerolite (si»*i< 5 ^ 1 ait). Also ker-. 1868. [f. 
Gr. KTjpbs + Aides.] Min. A hydrous silicate of 
aluminum, having a waxy lustre and greasy feel. 
jl Ceroma (si'rea’ma). [L., a. Gr. icqpcopux, oint- 
ment for wrestlers, anything made of wax.] 

* An apartment in the Gymnasium and baths of 
the ancients, where the bathers and wrestlers 
were anointed ’ (Gwilt). 

Ceromaacy (sI^TiJmsensi). 1653. [a. F. 
cdromancic, med.L. ceromaniia, f. Gr. jcnjpSs + 
fiavreia,] Divination by dropping melted wax 
into water. 

Ceromel (sI»*rJmel). [a. F. ciromel, f. L. 
cera’^mel.] A mixture of wax and honey, used 
as an ointment in hot climates. 

Ceroom. U.S. var. of Seroon. 

Ceroplastic (sleri?plse*stik), <2. 1801, [a. Gr. 
Kr}pov\a0riK6s,{. jeijp6s-\-ir\a(X0Hv.] i. Relat- 
ing to modelling in wax, 2. Ceroplastics sb. 
the art of modelling in wax; concr. waxworks. 
1882. So CeToplasty, modelling in wax. 

Cerosin (sl®*r^sin). 1865. [f, L. *cerosus + 
-IN,] Chem. A wax-like substance obtained by 
scraping the surface of some kinds of sugar-cane. 

Ceroso-. Chem. Comb. f. Cerous a. 
fCerote. 156a. [ad. L., a. Gr. k 7 jp(ot 6 v.'] » 
Cerate -1669. 

Cerotic (s^r^'tik). 1850. [f. Gr. /ci7/)a;T(5j' + 

+ -IC.] Chem. In C. acid, Ca^H’j^Oa , the essential 
constituent of cerin (see Cerin 2). Its salts are 
called Ce'rotates. So CeTotene, an olefine 
(Ca7Ha4) obtained by the dry distillation of Chi- 
nese wax; CeTotin, hydrate of ceryl, ; I 

Ce'rotyl *; Ceryl. 

Cerous (sioTos), a. 1863. [f. Cerium + 
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-ous.] Chem. Applied to compounds in which 
c^ium combines as a tnad, as in c. salts, etc. 
tCerre-tree. rare. 1577. [ad. 

The Turkey Oak or the Holm Oak. So fCe-r- 
rial, a. ME, [a. Olt. ctreale, f. cerro, T, cerrus\ 
o^r pertaimng to evergreen oak -1500. 

Jj Cert (salt). 1889. [Abbrev. of Certain- 
(ty).] slang (orig. Pacing). A horse that is 
certain to win ; a * sure thing ’. 

Certain (snuten,-fn), and adz/. ME. 
[a. OF. certain, repr. late L. Xy^c^certamis, i. 
certus, orig. pa. pple. of cer 7 iere.'\ 

I. I. Determined, fixed; not variable. (Occ. 
put after its sb, in this sense.) b. Definite, ex- 
act [arch.) ME. a. Sure, reliable ME. ; in- 
evitable ME. ; unfailing 1636. 3. Not to be 

doubted; established as a truth or fact M E. 4, 
Having no doubt; assured; sure (= ‘subjec- 
tively certain *). Const, of, that with cl. ME. 
ts- Self-determined, resolved; steadfast -1690, 
X. Payment of money on a day c. Stephen, z. To 
repose upon .. c. experience Johnson. The certeine 
perill he stood In Spenser P . Q , i. L 24, A c. remedy 
for a distemper 1754. 3. A fact as c. as it appears in- 
credible Hume, ^4,^ Ant. 4 * Cl. ir, ii. 57. Morally c.\ 
so sure that one is justified in acting upon the convic- 
tion. _ s. I with thee have fixt my Let, C to under- 
goe like doom Milt. P. L, ix, 953, 
n. Used to indicate things which the mind 
particularizes, but which are not further identi- 
fied in speech : instng.^n particular, in pi. — 
some particular, some definite ME. 

Till some c. shot be paid T wo Gent. ii. v. 6, A c. 
(Mostly said of women.) Spec. uses, a, =sorne 
at least : He kept up a c. degree of intercourse S. 
Austin, b. = unknown except by name ; A c. lord 
Archibald Hamilton Cowpek. 

B. quasi - or ellipf. fi. What is certain ; 
certainty -1631. tn, A definite quantity or 
amount {of) -1621. 

1. For c.\ as a certainty, assuredly, [= F. pour 

ceriain,] yL'E, ; in truth, truly -1493. Ofac, 

(arch,), formerly 0/ c.x as a matter of certainty, 
assuredly 1485. 

C. adv. I. Certainly ME. 2. Emphasizing 
sooth, true, sure. (Now dial.) 1500. 

Hence CeTtainly adv, with certainty; fixedly; 
without doubt ; unquestionably. tCeTtainness. 

t Certain, v. rare. ME. [f. prec. ; cf. Ascer- 
tain.] To make certain; to certify -1523. 

Certainty (sfiutenti). ME. [a. Anglo-Fr. 
certeinti, OF. certainefi.] 1. That which is 
certain, the fact, the truth, ? Obs, 2. A fact or 
thing certain or sure (with//,) 1611, t3. Surety. 
ME. only. 4. The quality of being certain ME. 
ts. A definite number or quantity -1603. 

2. Small certainties are the bane of men of talents 
1775 ’ 4 - The c. of Geometry 1738. To affirm with c. 
Addison. Moral c. ; see Certain. For, (tz», fat), 
of, to {a) : as a matter of c., beyond doubt, assuredly. 

Ceites (sfiutez), adv. arch. [ME., a. Oh‘. 
certes (= a ceries) : — L, certis from certain 
(grounds) Littr^.J Of a truth, assuredly. 

This, certs, I know Fuller, And c. not in vain 
WoRDsw. ? Hence Certie, certy {Sc.) (taken as 
sing, of certes]. 

Certi’ficate, ///. d!. 1547. [See next.] Certi- 
fied. 

Certificate (s3itrfiki1:),jA 1472. [ad, med. 
L. cerfificatum, pa. pple, of certifeare, used 
subst] fi- Certification -1661. 2. A docu- 

ment wherein a fact is formally certified 1489 ; 
occ. = licence 1549 ; also gen., a certification 
1718. 3. Law. A writing made in one court, 

by which notice of its proceedings is given to 
another 1607. Also aitrib. 

z. A c. of health De Foe, of character 1790, of bap- 
tism, Scott, The suspension of Captain Stone’s c. 1863. 
3. Trial ^ c. ; a form of trial in which the testimony 
of facts as certified by any proper authority decides 
the point at issue. 

Certificate (s3iti*fikdt), 1768. [fithesb.] 
I . To attest by a certificate. 2. To furnish with 
a certificate 1818, 
s. To c. midwives 1870, teachers 1864. 
Certification (sfiitifik^-Jan). 1440. [a. F., 
or ad. L. cerhficaiionem.~\ The action of certi- 
fying or fact of being certified ; the form in which 
this is embodied. 

The c. of elementary teachers (mod.), 

Certificatory (saiti-fikatsri), a. 1520. [ad. 
med.L. ctriijicatoriusf] Of the nature of a certi- 
ficate, as Letter c . : a written testimonial. 
Certify (sautifsi), v. ME. [a. F. certifier^ 
ad. med.L. certificare, f, certus^ 1, To make 
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(a thing) certmn ; to guarantee as certain ; to 
certain information of. 3. To declare or 
attest by a formal or legal certificate 1461. 3. 

To make (a person) certain (t?/); to assure; :o 

f ive (a person) legal or formal attestation {oj f 
IE. 4. inir. To testify io, vouch for 1625. 

I. To certefye this thinge, sende for me dair.oj^eli i 
Ld. Berness, a. Cause sertiSed and allowed by tee 
Captain 1651. 3. These are to Certifye all whom it 
mayconceme rSyc. Tocaperson that [etc.] Tivdale. 
4 . To c. to a pterson’s insanity {mod,). Hence Ce*rti- 
fl able CeTtifier. 

Certiorari jJiiore«*r3i}. 1533. [L., oc- 
curring in the original L, words of the wTit, 

‘ we, l^ing desirous for certain reasons, that the 
said record should by you be certified to ush] 
Law. A writ, issuing from a superior court, 
upon the complaint of a party that he has not 
received justice in an inferior court, or cannot 
have an impartial tnal, by which the records arc 
called up for trial in the superior court. 
Certiorate (so-jjior^it),^. 1637. [f. L. certw- 
rare.\ To inform authoritatively. 

Certittide (s5’Jtiti«d). ME. [a.F., hlateL. 
certitndinem,\ i. Subjective certainty. (The 
prevailing sense.) With a. and//. 1611. 3. 

Objective certainty, "bObs. 1538. 

Cerulean (s/Twdzan), a. Also cae-. 1667. 
[f. L. cxruleus.'] Of the colour of the cloudless 
sky, blue, azure. Chiefly poet. As quasi-.y3. 
Cerulean hue 1756 ; {joc.) a blue-stocking 1821. 

He ^read the pure C. Fields on high Blackmore. 
vais. ueTule (poet.), fCeruTeous adjs. 

Centlein (sirw-l/jin), Cerulin (sia-riieiin). 
Alsocae-. 1810. [f. asprec. + -iN.] A deep blue 
substance in many essential oils ; azulene. 
Cerudeo-, comb. f. L. cmruieus. 
fCeruli'fic, a. rare. 1701. [f. L. ^astulus."] 

‘ Having the power to produce a bluecolour '{ J .). 
Cerumen (sfrw*men). 1741. [a. mod.L., f. 
L. cera.'] The yellow wax-like secretion in the 
external canal of the ear. Hence Cemmini*- 
ferous a. producing c, Cenfminotts a. of, of 
the nature of, or secreting, c., as ^r, glands. 
Ceruse (si»tws, ME. [a. F., or ad. 

L. cerussa, ?f. (tilt.) Gr. ktj^s wax,] i. = 
White Lead; used as a white paint, or a cos- 
metic: often vague. 3. — Cerussite. 

1. Eye-sight . . too weak to distinguish c. from natural 
bloom Macaulav, Hcaoe fCemse v. to paint (the 
face) with c. 

Cerussite, cerusite (sl»*r0S9it). 1850. [f. 
L. Ceruse +-ITE.] Mix. Native carbo- ' 

nate of lead, white lead ore. j 

Cervantic (ssjvse'ntik) , 1759. \fi. Cer-\ 

vantes, pr, name.] Characteristic of Cervantes. 
So Cervamtist. 

Cervantite (soivsemtsit). 1856. [f. Cer- 
vantes (in Galicia, Spain). ] Min. A native te- 
troxide of antimony (SbaO^), called also anti- 
mony ochre, 

|j C^^elat (sgrv^la). 1864. [OF., ad. It. cer- 
vcllaia sausage.] A short reed musical instru- 
ment, resembling the bassoon in tone. var. 
Cervalet 

Cervical (ssuvikal, sojvsi'kal), iz. 1681. [f, 
L, cervix^ -uis\ cf. F. cervicalf\ Phys. Of or 
belonging to the Cervix. As sh. = c, nerve, 
vertebra, etc. 

Ce*rvicide. rare. 1864* [ad. med.L. cervi- 
oida.] The killing of a deer. 

Cer^co- (s9iv3i*kt)), comb, fl of L. cervix, 
-icis neck, as in cervl:co-bra’cliial a. belonging 
to the neck and aim, etc. 

Cervine (s3-xv3in),£Z. 1832. [ad. L. cervinus, 
f. cervus. In F. cervin.'\ Of or belonging to 
deer, or to the family Cervidse. Also as sb. 

Cervi*sial, a. joc. 17 . . . [f, L. cervisia 
beer + -AL.] Of or pertaining to beer. 
fl Cervix (s3-jviks). 1741. [L.] Phys. Tbe 
neck. Also applied to analogous parts of the 
womb, the bladder, etc. 

Ceryl (sf<»*ril). 1873. [f. Gr. iciy/wJs wax+ I 
•VL.] Ch&m. The hypothetic radical (C27H55) of 
Ceryl or Ceroiyl alcohol or cerotin, C37H55O, a 
waxy substance obtained from Chinese wax. 
Cesar, -ean, etc. ; see Cm-. 

Cesare (sf'zarz). 1588. Logic. Amnemonic 
word representing the first mood of the second 
syllogistic figure, in which a universal negative 


major premiss and a universal affirmative minor 
yield a universal negative conclusion. 

' Cespititious sespiti-Jos;, a. 17 . . . [f. L. 
cxspittcius -f -OUS.] Made of turf, turfen. 
Cespitose f se-‘spit^u-s), a. Also C^spitose, 
q. V. Turfy, growing in tufts or clumps. 

Cess (ses; , sb.^ Also Sess(e. 1531. [prop. 
Sess, aphet. f. Assess j 3 .] i. An assessment, 
tax, or levy. In Eng. use replaced by rate, exc. 
dial.’, in Ireland still the official term. 3. Ire- 
land. The obligation to supply the soldiers and 
the lord deputy's household with provisions at 
prices * assessed hence loosely, military exac- 
tions. Now Hist, 1571. ts. Assessment, esti- 
mation -1596. 

3. Ihe poore lade is wrung in the 'withers, out of all 
cesse Shaks. 

fCess, 1689. [var. of Cease.] i. Cessa- 
tion 1703. 3. = Cesser 3. 1869. 

Cess ;ses),J^.3 Anglo-Irish. 1859. [?from 
Cess ^ 2.] In bad cess to = "evil befall 
(Hess (ses), 1494- [See Cess j 3 .i] fi. ~ 
Assess v. i. -1764. ta. = Assess v. 2. -1612. 
3. Ireland. To impose (soldiers) upon a com- 
munity, to be supported at a fixed rate. Now 
Hist. i6j2. t4. — Assess v. 3. -1738. ts- = 
Assess v. 4. Stow. 

tCess, 2?.^ 1555. [var. of Cease v.'] inir. 
To cease to perform a legal duty -1741. 
tCe*ssaiit, a. rare. 1648. [ad. L. cessaniem.'] 
That ceases to act -1746. Hence Ce*ssantly 
adv. intermittently. 

Cessation (sea?i'Jan). ME. [ad. L. cessa- 
tionem ; treated as n. of action from Eng. cease.'] 

1. Ceasing, discontinuance, stoppage, tb. el- 
lipt. = Cessation of or front arms : armistice, 
truce -1755. ts. Inactivity -1697. 

I. The C. of the Oracles North. a. The spent 
Earth may . . better'd by C, bear the Grain Drydkn. 

|j Cessavit (ses^ wit). 1555. \L.,i.cessare - 
Cess z/.^] A writ to recover lands, which lay 
when a tenant ceased to pay rent, or perform 
legal duties, for the space of two years. 

Cesser (se*saj). 1531. [a. F. cesserl] L 

Law. Ceasing (of a tenant) to pay rent, or per- 
form legal duties, for the space of two years. 
3. Cessation, termination 1809. t3- = Cession 

2. -1689. 

tCe*ssible, iz. rare. 1645. [ad. L. 

f. cesstes, cederef] Yielding ; ready to give way. 

Hence fCessibi’lity, yieldingness. 

II Cessio bonortim (L. * cession of goods ’) 
- Cession 3 b. 

Cession (se-Jan). ME. [a. F., ad. L. cessio- 
nem.2 action of gi ving way or yielding 

-1693. t3. The vacating of an office either by 
retirement or death -1738. b. Reel. Law. The 
vacating of a benefice by taking another with- 
out dispensation 1641. 3. T he action of ceding 
to another rights, property, etc. ; concession 
ME, b. Civil Law. The voluntary surrender 
by a debtor of aU his effects to his creditors 1622. 
3. The c. of Maestricht Temple. 

Cessionary (se’/an^). 1611. [ad. med.L. 

[ cessionaritis, i. L. cessio (bonorum}.^ A 

bankrupt who makes cessio bonomm -1694. 3. 

An assignee 1754 

tCe*ssment 1540. [var. of Sessment, 
aphet, f. Assessment.] —Assessment -1733. 
fCe-ssori. Also f-er. 1565. [f. Cessz^.i + 
-er -OR.] — Assessor, q, v. *1596, 

Cessor 2 (se*s^r, -sj). 1727. [f, Cessz >.2 

+ -OR.] ^ Law. One who cesses; see Cess v.^ 
Cesspipe (se'sipaip). [f. cess in Cesspool.] 
A pipe for carrying off the overflow from cess- 
pools, sinks, or drains. So Cesspit, a pit for 
the reception of night-soil and refuse ; a midden. 

Cessj^l (se*sipwl). 1671. [Of uncertain 
etym. ; see N. E.D.] i. A well made in the 
bottom of a drain, under a grating, to collect 
sand or gravel carried by the stream. 3. A well 
sunk to receive the soil from a water-closet, 
Idtchen sink, etc. Also Jig. 1782. 
a. The c. of agio Carlyls. 

Cest(e. 1577. [a. F. -CkstusI. 
Cestoid (se'stoid). Also cestode. 1836, [f. 
L. cestus. Cf. F. cestotde, and mod.L. Cestoidea, 
given to an order of Entozoa by Zeder in 1808.] 
A. adj. Ribbon-like, as the tape-worm. B. sb. 
A worm of this kind. Also attrih. 1837. 


fCe*ston- 1583. [= Y.ceston.] = Cestus 1 . 
jCestradon sestr^^'sif^n). 1876. [Cf. Gr. 
K€<TTpa a kind of fish, also fccOTpos sharpness, 
and dfcTj point.] A kind of shark now peculiar 
to Australia ; the Port J ackson shark. It has 
sharp teeth in front, and flat pavement-like teeth 
behind. Hence Cestra'ciont, belonging to the 
C. family of fishes. 

Cestran (se-strian), a. 1703. [f. Cester, 

0£. formof Ot or pertaining to Ches- 

ter or to_ Cheshire. 

?j Cestui (se'stwz, se'twz). Also cestuy, pL 
cestuis. 1555. L^F., of. cestui \ — lateL. ecce 

tsiujn. 1 1 he person (who), he (who). 

Cestui que (quz) trust, cestui que use, more fully 
cestui a que use {-at use dequi) le trust est crii : the 
person for ■whose benefit anything is given in trust to 
another. Cestui {a) que vie ; he on or for whose life 
land is held or granted. 

il Cestus 1 [se-st^s). 1577. [L, cestus, ad. Gr. 
«€£rros; prop. ' Stitched '.J A belt or girdle for 
the waist; esp. that of Aphrodite or Venus. 
Also jig. 

j} Cestus 2 (se’st^s). 1734. [a. L. caesfus, ? in- 
correct sp. of cestus; see prec.] A covering for 
the hand made of thongs of bull-hide, loaded 
with strips of iron and lead. Used by Roman 
boxers. 

Cesure; see C^ssura. 

Cet-, f. L. cetus, Gr. Miros whale, comb. f. 
signifying ‘ derived from spermaceti ’. 

Cetane (sf’t/>:n), the paraffin of the hexdecyl 
or cetyl series, CigHs^. Cetene (s/’tz'm), the 
olefine of the same series, CigHsa. Ce'tlc a. 
of the whale, or of spermaceti. Cetin (sz'tz’n), 
a white crystalline fatty substance (C32HS4O), 
forming the essential part of spermaceti. Ce *tyL 
the hydrocarbon radical (CigHgs) assumed to 
exist in Cetic acid, and the other members of 
the Cetyl or Cetyhc series, including Cetyl or 
Cetylic Alcohol, or ethal ((^igHsa.OH). Cety*- 
lic a. of cetyl, as in Cetyhc Alcohol. 

(j Cetacea sb. pi. 1830. [f. L. cetus, 

a. Gr. KTjros whale.] Zool. The order of marine 
Mammalia containing the whales and their 
congeners. Hence Ceta*cean a, of or pertain- 
ing to the C. ; sb. [sc. animal j. Cetaceous a. 
belonging to the C. ; of the whale kind or nature. 
Cetei (sxt). ME. [a. OF., ad. L. cete, pi. 
neut. a. Gr. fcrjrr] wh^es.] A whale, a sea- 
monster. 

f Cete 2. i486. [? ad, L. costus.2 A ^ company ’ 
of badgers. 

Ceteosaur, -us (srtz|Os§ai, -spaTips). 1872. 
[f. Gr. KTjros (gen. fcrjreos) +(ravpos lizard.] 
Palxoni. A gigantic fossil saurian, found m the 
oolite and chalk. 

Ceterach (se*teraek). 1551. [a. med.L. cete- 
rach, ceterah; ? Arab, or Celt,] Bot. A genus of 
ferns, including C. ofiicinarum. Scale-fern. 
Cetology (sztp'lodji). rare. 1851. [f. Gr. 
KypTos •\oyia.] That part of zoology which 
treats of the whales. Hence Cetolo*gical a. 
Cetodogist. 

CetTEUrin (se*trarin, sf-). 1861. [f. mod.L. 
cetraria, generic name of Iceland moss, f. L, 
cetra targe.] Chem. A white crystalline sub- 
stance (CigHigOg) forming the bitter principle 
of Iceland moss (Cetraria islandica). Also 
called Cetra’ric acid. 

Ceylonite, ceylanlte (sHanoit). i8oa. [a. 

' F. ceylaniie, f. Ceylan, Fr. form of Ceylon.] 
Min. Iron-Magnesia Spinel from Ceylon. 

Ch, a consonantal digraph, has the sound of 
(tj) in all native words ; of (k) in words taken 
from Greek (or Hebrew through Greek) ; of sh 
(J) in words from modern French ; and of (x) 
only in Scotch, Welsh, and foreign words. OE. 
c(e)-, c(i)- has regularly become ch- ; and other 
Ch- words in mod. Eng. are supplied by the 
Old French words in ch- from L. ca-. For the 
history of the digraph see N.E.D. 

+Ch, 'ch, pron. dial. ME. Aphet. f. ich, utch 
= I, occurring before verbal forms beginning 
with a vowel, h, or w; as in cham (tjam), 
(earlier icham) I am, chave, chad, etc. 

I) Cha. 1616. [Chinese (Mandarin) cICa tea.] 
A Chinese name of Tea occas. used in Eng. at 
its first introduction. 


05 (man), a (pass), an (loud), p (ctet), j (Fr. ch^f). 9 (pyer), 91 (/, eye), p (Fr. ean vie), i (sit), z (PsyeW). 9 (what), p (got). 
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Clsabazite, cliabasite (kK*baz9it). Also 
ctiabasie, -zie, 1804. [f- erron. sp, of 

Gr. voc. of 

The name ought to be Chalazite,] A 

colonriess, or flesh-coloured, mineral occurring 
in glassy rhombohedral crystals, composed 
chiefly of silica, alumina and lime. 

1; Cliablis (JablJ). 1668. [Fr.] A white French 
^inemade 2xChablis (Yonne),m central France. 

C1ia*bot. i6ro. [a. F., earlier F. cabot (see 
Cabot).! Her. The fish called Miller’s Thumb, 
li Cliatxm^ -buk (tja-buk). 1815. [Pers. and 
Urdu.] A (Persian) horsewhip. See also 
Chawbuck. 

Cbace, obs. f. Chase. 

Cback (tjsek), 'v, 1513. [In sense i, echoic ; 
cf. clack. ‘\ 1* Sc. To snap with the teeth ; to 
crush with a snap of the jaws, or by the sudden 
shutting of a door, window, etc. ; to clack, a, 
A sudden toss of a horse’s head, to avoid the 
subjection of the bridle. ? Obs. 

ChSLCk. (tjsek), sb. Sc. 1804. [f. prec.] I. 
The act of chacldng (in sense i). a. A snack 
1818. 3. Name of the Wheat-ear (from its 

note) 1804. 

H Clmcma (tjse-kma). 1835. A kind of baboon 
[Cynocephalus porcarius) found in S. Africa. 
Chaco (JiK’k^). Also chako, and nsu. 
Shako, q. v. 1826. [a. Magyar csdkd?^ A 
mihtary cap having the form of a truncated cone 
with a peak m front. 

liChaconne(Jako*n, tjakp'n). 1685. [Fr.,ad. 
Sp. chcLcona, ad. Basque chucuTt pretty.] An 
obsolete dance ; the music to which it was 
danced, moderately slow, and usu. in 3-4 time, 
Chad, var. of Shad. 

11 Chaetodon (krtfld|7n). 1750. [f. Gr. 
hair+o5ou? (oSoi/t-) tooth.] Zool. A Linnasan 
genus of spiny-finned fishes (modem family 
Ckxtodontidx) having bristle-like teeth and 
bright colours. 

Chaetophorous (kftpToros), a, 1877. [f. 
Gr. hair, mane.] ZooL Bristle-bearing; 
applied to certain Annelids. 

Chaetopod (krt^p^d). 1864. [f. as prec. + 
TTOvs (iro5-).] Zool. Belonging to the order 
Ch^topoda of Annelids, with bristle-bearing feet. 
Chafe (tj^f), V. [ME. chaufen^ a. OF. chau- 
fer, mod. chauffer : — ^late L. ^caUfare, contr. f. 
L. calefacereti. caUrt’k- facer eS\ 

1, irans. fi. To heat [lit. and figf) -1716. 2, 

To rab with the hand ; esp. in order to restore 
warmth or sensation ME. 3. To rub so as to 
abrade; to fret, gall. Also fig. ME. 

2. He took his arms.. and chafed and rubbed them 
with his hands De Foe, aisol. Keep chafing, for she 
moans Browning. 3.^ All the boats were badly chafed 
Kane. fig^. I c. you if I tarrie. Let me go Shaks. 

n. intr. ti. To become warm or hot -1581. 
2, To mb; to press or strike with friction [o?i, 
upon, against) 1605. 3. fig. To wax warm; to 

be angry, to rage ; now usu., to display irrita- 
tion by fretting and fuming 1525. ! 

X Seamen say, a Rope chafes 1704. If the currents i 
c. upon it Maury. 3. Let the loser c. Cowper. To 
c. under an affront Prescott. The great sea chafes , 
Procter. Hence ChaTant a. (Her.) applied to a 
boar when enraged. 

Chafe (tJi?T), sb. 1551. [flthevb.] i. Heat ; 
rage, passion, fury; temper (arch.). 2. Rub- 
bing, fretting, friction 1848. 3. A chafing 

against restraints 1869. 

X. The pope is in a wonderful c. Ascham. x The 
c. of the sail Nares. 

Chafer 1, chaffer (tJ^Tor, tjaeffai). [OE. 
ce/er, ceaforfli. (ult.) kafi to gnaw (see Chavel), 
or from the stem of Chaff.] The Cockchafer; 
used also of the Rose-chafer. 

Chafer 2 ME. [1 Chafe 

V. +-erL] ti. A vessel for heating water, var. 
tCha'fem, cha’ffem; also, a chafing-dish -1825. 
t2. =: Chafe-wax -1805. 3. One who chafes 
or fumes. lOhs. 1625, 

Chafery (tJ^Tori). 1663, [prob. from 
ferie, a. F. chaufferie, f. chauffer. ’I Metall. A 
fojge in which iron is reheated. 
tCha^fe-wax. Also chaff-. 1607. [f. Chafe 
V. (sense 1. 1).] An officer in Chancery who 
prepared the wax for sealing documents. 
Cna*feweed, tcha*ffweed. 1548. [f. Chafe 


+ Weed,] Herb. A name for species of Gna~ 
p ha Hum and the allied Filago. 

Chaff (tjaf),.f^-i [OE. ceaff related to OHG. 
cheva husk, and perh. to a Teut. root kefi gnaw . 
cf. Chavel, Jowl.] i. collect. The husks of 
com or other grain separated by threshing or 
winnowing. Also fig. and ^transf. 2. Cut hay 
and straw used for feeding cattle OE. 3. Bot. 
a. The bracts of the flower of grasses, esp. the 
; inner pair. b. The bracts at the base of the 
florets in Compositse. 1776 4. transf. and fig. 

Refuse ME. 

I. The light c., before the breezes borne Pope. fig. 
Merck. F. 1. L 117. An old bird is not caught vjiik c. 
Provb. 4. The chaffe and mine of the times Merck ^ V. \ 
II. ix. 48. Comb. c.-cntter, a machine for cutting 
hay and straw for fodder. 

Chaff (tjaf), sb:^ colloq. ? 1648. [? fig. nse 
of prec.; orlightuseof ^/^^z^CHAFFt/. J Banter, 
ridicule; badinage. (Somewhat vulgar.) 

Chaff, 57.1 1552. [£, Chaff i‘3.i] i. == Chave 
z/.i 2. To cut (hay, etc.) for fodder 1883. 

Chaff (tJaf), v!^ colloq. 1827. [See Chaff 
j3.2] trans. To banter, rail at, or rally, in a light 
manner, hM^oabsol. (Considered slangy.) 

Palmerston .. pleasantly ‘chaffing* militia colonels 
M'=Carthy. Hence Cha*ffiiigly adv. 

Chaffer (tjse-fsj), sb^ [:— OE. *ceapfaru, f. 
dap bargain 4* faru faring, ME. ckapfare, in 
sense ‘ trading journey In mod. use, mom the 
vb.] 1 1. Trade; dealing -1662. b. Inmod. ; 
use : Chaffering, haggling as to price 185X. t2. 1 
Wares -1693. Also '\fig. Hence tCha'ffery 
(rare), wares; traffic. Cka*ffiess a. (rare). 

Chaffer (tja-fai), sb.^ colloq. 1851. [f. 
Chaff -er \ ] One who chaffs. 

Chaffer (tjse-fbi), v^- [ME. chapfari^ f. 
ckapfare. Chaffer sby, cf. to trade, etc,] fi. 
intr. To trade, deal in merchandise --1640. 2. 

Now : To bargain, haggle about terms or price 
1725. 3. transf, and fig. To haggle, bandy 

words ME. t4. trans. To buy and sell ; to 
traffic in; to barter -1680. Hiso Tfig, ^[5. *To 
talk much and idly ' Trench. But qy. 

1. (passing into 2) To c. for preferment with his gold j 
Dryden. 2, They will c. half a day about a penny 
W. Palgrave. 3. To stand chaffering with Fate 
Carlyle. 4. He chaffred Chayies in which Church- 
men were set Spenser. Plence Chafferer. 

Chaffinch (tja-finj). 1440. [f. Chaff ; 
cf. late L. furfurio, f. fuifur bran,] A very 
common British bird, Fringilla cxlehs, with 
pretty plumage and pleasant short song. 
Cha*fiSron, var. of Chamfron. 
Chaff-weed (tfaffiwfd). 1776. [app. orig. 
Chafeweed.] Ti» = Chafe WEED. 9. Cen-- 
tunculus or Bastard Pimpernel, 

Chaffy (tja-fi), a. 1552. [f. Chaff5^.i + -y^.] 
I. Full of or covered with chaff. 2. Consisting, 
or of the nature, of chaff ; spec, in Bot. palea- 
ceous 1597. 3« Resembling chaff 1583. 

Light, empty, and worthless as chaff i594- 
X. Like .c. grain Coleridge. 3. Thee. snow. 4. 
Chaffye thougbtes 1594- A c. lord, Not worth the 
name of villain Two NoHe K. IIL L 41. 

Chafing (tj^fiffiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Chafe 
V. 4- -ING ] The action of the vb. 

Comb. : c.*dish, a vessel to bold burning fuel, for 
heating anything placed upon it; a portable grate; 
-gear * the stuff put upon the rigging and 

spars to prevent their b^g chafed* (Smyth); -pan=: 
chafing-dish. 

Ch^ (tjaft). Now n. dial. MK [a. ON. 
jaw.] The jaw, chap; usu. mpl. 

II Chagan (kagam). Hist. 1776. [ad. (ult.) 
Old Turk, khdqdn ; see Cham and Khan.] 
Var. of Khan; applied to the sovereign of the 
Avars in the 6th and 7th centuries. 

Chagrin (Jagrrn, -gri-n), sb. 1656. [a. F. 
chagrin (i) rough skin. Shagreen, (2) ill-hu- 
mour, etc. Sense 2 is a fig. use of sense i. 
(See Littr6.)] ti. A species of skin or leather 
with a rough surface : now usu. spelt SHAGREEN , 
q. V. -1842. t2. That which frets or worries 

the mind -1847. 3* ^sp. Mortification arising 

from disappointment, thwarting, or failure 1716. 
In pi. Vexations 1744- 

2. Hear me, and touch Belinda with c. Pope. 3. The 
c, of an unfortunate wretch who had not obtained 
what he wanted Lanohorne. To have one's own 
petty chagrins Miss Ferriex 

f Chagrin, a. 1666. [a. F,, f. the sb,] i. 
Troubled -1722. a. Chagrined -1711. 


; Chagrin (JagTf-n, -gri-n), E!. 1733. [a. F. 

I chagnner, f. the sb.] ira7is. To worrir', vex; 
esp. to mortify 1748. 

Chagrined at his disappointment iVlopsE. 

Chain (tj,?in), sb. ^ME. chayne, che^ne, a. 
OF, chaeine, chaaine,^lQ. : — L. catena.] L 1. 
A connected series of links (usually of metal) 
passing through each other, or otherwise jointed 
together, so as to form a strong but flexible 
ligament or string. 2. As employed to restrain 
or fetter; hence a bond or fetter; esp. m //.; 
abstr. imprisonment, captivity. Also fig. ME. 
3. As a personal ornament ; occ, an ensign of 
office ME. A connected series ; a se- 

quence 1651. 

l. Gold, iron., cable, draught, watch chains (mod.). 
2. To dwell In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire 
Milt. F . L . l 48. fig . The c. of habit Hazlitt, 3. 
The Mayor wearing his c. of office [^inodl). 4. The 
c. of Discourse Hobbes, of Thought Steele, of 
proofs Bentham, of events Freeman, of nerve ganglia 
Rolleston, of lakes 1867, Thee, {^mountain-chazn) 
called Olympus Grote, 

n. Spec. uses. 

r, A chain used as a barrier; a boom ME. 2- A 
chain fixed to a door-post, to secure the door when 
slightly opened 1839, 3, A measuring line, used in 

land-surveying, formed of one hundred iron rods 
called links, (The one now adopted^ is (hunter’s 
chain, measuring 66 feet or 4 poles, divided into 100 
links.) i6to. "b. A chain's length = 66 feet or 4 poles 
i66z, 4. Arch. A bar of iron, etc, built into walls to 
increase cohesion 1764. 5. Mzl, = Chain-shot 1804, 

6. Weaving. The warp 1721. 7. Naut. A contrivance, 
consisting of c.-wale, c.-platcs, dead-ey^ etc., used 
to carry the lower shrouds of a mast outside the ship’s 
side 1627. 

m. attrib. Of chains ; chain-like ; of the na- 
ture of chain-mail ME. 

Combs.'. C.*arniotir == -belt, a c. 

adapted asa belt for transmitting ^owerj -boaLalwat 
fitted with windlasses, etc., for rabing mooring-chains, 
anchors, etc. ; -holt, (a.) Naut. one of the bolts by 
which c-plates are fastened to the ship’s side; C^.) 
the knob at the end of a door c. (see II. 2) ; -bond 
t^Archt), a c. or tier of timber built in a brick wall to 
increase its cohesion (see II. 4I ; -cable, a ship's 
cable formed of a c. ; also attrib. ; -coupimg, a. 
secondary coupling, consisting of chains and hooks, 
between railway carriages or trucks; -gang, a gang 
of convicts chained together while at work, etc.; 
-hook, hlaut. an iron rod with a hook at one end, 
for hauling the c.-cables about; c. letter, a letter, 
copies of which are designed to pass Jrom one to an- 
other of a series of recipients ; -mail, mail made of 
interlaced links or rings; -moulding, a moulding 
imitating chains; -pier, a pier supported by chains 
like a c.-bridge ; -plate iHaut.), one of the iron plates 
by which the shrouds are secured to the ship's side; 
•pulley, a pulley having^ depressions in its periphery 
to fit the links of a chain with which it is worked; 
-rule, a rule of arithmetic, by which is found the 
relation of equivalence between two numbers for 
which a c. of intervening equivalents is given ; -saw 
{Surg. J, a vertebrated saw forming a c. ; -timber = 
chain-bond; -wale, 7 Va:w/.= C hannel -wbeel, 
(a) a wheel used with a c. for the transmission of 
power ; (b) a machine which is an inversion of the c.- 
pump, the descending water pressing upon the plates 
or buckets and so driving the machinery. Hence 
Cbaimless a, (poet.). Cbaimlet, a little c. 

Chain [tjiin), ME. [f. thesb.] l, trans. 
To bind, fasten, secure, with a chain. Also 
transf. ossd^fig. 2. To fetter or confine with a 
chain or chains ; to put in chains ME. Also 
fig. 3. To obstruct or close with a chain 1603. 
t4. To surround like a chain 1606. 5- To 

measure with a (surveyor’s) chain 1610. 

X. The rampant Beare chain'd to the i^ged staffs 
2 Hen. VI, v. i. 203. fig. T^vo Gent. i. i. 3. 2.7%; 

Horror chained My parting footsteps 1870. 3. To c. 

or obstruct a street 1674. 4. Ant. ^ Cl. iv. viil. 14. 

Chai-n-briidge. 1818. A suspension-bridge 
supported by chains. 

Chained (tjjind), 75//. a. 1552. i. From the 
vb. ; In the senses of the vb. 1613. 2. From the 
sb. : Fitted , provided, or adorned with a chain or 
chains 1552. 3. Oflightning ; Having the form 
of a long zigzag line 1859. 

Chai*n-pump. 1618. A machine for raising 
water by means of an endless chain; most com- 
monly the chain, passing upwards through a 
tube, raises the water by means of disks or 
valves which fit the tube. 

Chai’n-shot. 1581. Two balls, or half- 
balls, connected by a chain, chiefly used in na- 
val warfare to destroy masts, rigging, and sails; 
a discharge of this. Also fig. 

Chai'n-stitch, 1598. I. In needle-work : 
An ornamental stitch resembling the links of a 


6 (Ger, K^ln). b (Fr. ptfw). U (Ger. Miller), u (Fr, dwne). v (curl), e (e») (there). c{ii) (lein). f (Fr. fawe). § (fitf fem, earth). 
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chain; chain-work. a. In a sewing-machine : 
A stitch produced by looping the upper thread 
into itself on the under side of the w’ork, or by 
using a second thread to engage the loop of the 
upper thread ; opp. to the lock-stitch. Also 
attrih. 1867. 

Cliai'ii-work, chain work. 1551. i. Or- 
nament resembling chains, a . Work consisting 
of metal links or rings intertu ined 1364, ^ 3 ; A 
texture formed by knitting or looping with a 
single thread, as in hosiery 1833. 

Chair (tjeai), sh. [ME. chaere, cliaiere, a. | 
OF. : — L. catedra, cathedra, a. Gr. ; see Ca- j 
THEDRA. In Eng. orig. of three syllables, later ! 
of two, cha'-yer, and finally of one, chair. \ 1. 1 

A seat for one person ; now usu. the movable 
four-legged seat with a rest for the back. Also 
fig. a. A seat of authority, state, or dimity; a 
throne, bench, judgement-seat, etc. ME. Also 
fig’ 3- The seat of a bishop in his church ; 
hence fig. episcopal dignity or authority {arch. { 
1480. 4. A pulpit (arch.) 1648. 5. The seat, 

and hence the o&ce, of a professor 1449, of a 
mayor 1682, of chairman of a meeting, or of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons 1647. 
t6. A vehicle for one person ; a sedan carried 
on poles -1836; a light chaise drawn by one 
horse -1821. 7. Railways. An iron or steel 

socket with a deep notch, to receive the rail and 
secure it to the sleeper 1816. 

1. To take ac.: to be seated. ^ fig. The scomer’s c. 
Wesley. [Thy Father’s] drooping Chaire i Hen. VI, 
III. iL 51. X At the Soldans c. Defi’d the best of 
Panim chivalry Milt, P. L. l 764. 3. His first C., 

namely that of Antioch Brev^ikt. 5. The C. of Poetry 
at Oxford M. Arnold. Past, ahcrve, or behm the C. 
(of aldermen of the City of London) : having served 
or not served^^ Lord Mayor. To take the c . ; to as- 
sume the position of chaiiman, I" o^ui in the c. In 
the c. To leave or vacate the c. To address, support, 
the c. (£. e. the chairman). Criesof ‘ Chair ’ {u e. appeals 
to the chairman) Dickens, 6. She.. lik’d three foot- 
men to her c. Swift. A one-horse c. 1753- Comb. 
c.-days, oFd age ; c« organ : see Choir organ. 
fCliair, MK [Var, of Char, assim. to 
prec.] A chariot or car -1814. 

Cliair (tje«i), V. 1552. [f. Chair i. 
irans. To place in a chair. b. To place in a 
chair or seat, and carry aloft in triumph 1761. 

3. To provide with a chair or chairs 1844. 

CtLairmaii 1654. i. The occu- 

pier of a chair of authority ; the person chosen 
to preside over a meeting, a company, a cor- 
porate body, etc. a- One whose occupation it 
is to carry persons in chairs, or to wheel a Bath- 
chair 1682. Hence Chai*rmansliip, the office 
of c.; the action of presiding as c. ChaiT- 
woman, a w'oman who occupies the chair. 

Ctiaise 1701. [a. mod.F. chaise, 

phonetic var. of chaire Chair (sense 6). Vul- 
garly treated as pi., with sing. Chay, Shay.] 
A pleasure or travelling carriage ; esp. a light 
open carriage for one or two persons, with a top 
or calash, orig. drawn by one horse ; loosely, 
any pleasure cart or light carriage. Also, — 
Post-chaise, q. v. Hence Chai'seless a. 
l{Cliaise-lop^e 1825. [F., *long 

chair \] A kind of sofa with a rest for the back 
at one end only, 

tljCliaise-mariiie (pzimarrn). 1739. [F.] 

? A kind of chaise, the body of which rests on 
suspension-straps between cee-springs -1823. 
li Chal. 1865. The Gipsy word for ‘ person, 
man, fellow", with fem. chai. 

Clialastic (kalae'stik), a. 1621. [ad. mod. 
L., a. Gr. yfiKssjtniKbt laxative.] Med. Having 
power to remove rigidity or stiffness; relaxing. 
Also as sh, 

li Chalaza (kSIii*2a), PL-se. 1704. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. x« 4 Xafa hail.] 1. Zool. Each of the two 
membranous twisted strings by which the yolk- 
bag of an ^g is kept in position ; the tread or 
treadle, a. Bot. A spot on the seed where the 
nucleus joins the integuments 1830. Hence 
Cbala'z^ a, Chalazi'ferous a, bearing the c.. 
or chalazm. 

{I Chalazioil fkal^t’Eipn'). Occas. as L. chala-- 
zium, 1708. [a. Gr., dim,ofxdiXafa; seeprea] 
A small pimple or tubercle; esp. a stye. 

fChadcanth, chalca-ntlitan. 1678. [a,L. 
c{h)alcanthum, -xtr, a. Gr. x^f^y^ov, f, xoAjriJy 
+ djfBos.l Blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) ; also. 


ai ink made from it --1718. Hence Chalcam- 
tbite, Muz. native blue vitrioL tChalcamthous 
a. of the nature of ink or blacking (rare). 

Cli^cedoiiic J^kselsldt^-nik^, a. 1828. [f. 
Chalcedony.] Of or belonging to chalcedony. 

Chalcedony, cal- .kselse'asni, k^dsidam,. 
See also Cassidoine, -dony, ME. [ad. L. 
c{h)aicedonius, used in the Vulgate as tr. Gr. 
XaAKTjdwv, in Rev. xxi. 19, found now here else. 
The supposed connexion with Chalcedon in 
Asia Minor is very doubtful, j Mzn. A precious 
stone; a crypto-crystalline sub-species of quartz 
(a true quartz, with some disseminated opal- 
quartz), having the lustre nearly of wax, and 
being either transparent or translucent In 
mod. lapidary work called variously agate, cor- 
nelian, cat's eye, chrysoprase, onyx, sard, etc., 
i according to colour and structure. 

Cbalchuite (tjse-ltjx^iait). 1843. [f. the 

Mexican name chalchihiiitl.']^ Min. A green 
variety of turquoise from Mexico. 

Chiddian ;k^lsi-dian). [f. mod.L. chaU 
cidx (f. L. ckalcis^Gs. xoXkls a kind of lizard .1 
Zool. Of or pertaining to the family of Chalcidas 
or Snake Lizards. 

Ij Chald-tes. [L., ad. Gr. *xoAki 7 ls copper- 
ore.] Green vitriol (sulphate of copper). Bacon. 

Chaleo- (kas-Iko). Occas. chalko-. Stem 
and comb, form of Gr. copper, brass, 

used in the names of minerals, as in Cbadcocite, 
native sulphide of copper, copper glance ; Cba 1 * 
copy rite [-i-PYRiTEJ, an ore of copper, called 
yellow or copper pyrites, native sulphide of 
copper and iron. 

Chalcographer (kaslk^-grafoi). 1662. [f. 
mod.Gr, One who engraves on 

copper. So Chalcogra-phic, -al a. of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, chalcography. Chal- 
co-graphist, =* Caecographer. Cbalco*gra- 
phy, the art of engraving on copper. 

Chaldaic (kseldFdk). 1662. [ad. L. Chal- 
daicus.1 adj. Of or pertaining to Chaldsea. sb. 
The language of the Chaldeans. So Chaldati- 
cal a. Cliaddaism, a C. idiom or mode of i 
speech. fChaddic <z.= Chaldee, j 

Chaldean (kasldran). 1581. [f. L. Chal- \ 
doeus = Gr. XaXSaTo?.] adj. Of or pertaining to 1 
Chaldsea or the Chaldeans ; hence, to occult | 
science 1732. sb. A native of Chaldsea, esp. (as 
at Babylon) one skilled in occult learning, astro- 
logy, etc.; h&ac^gen. a soothsayer, astrologer, 
in Gr, and L.) 1581. 

Chaldee (kse-ldr, kseldf*)- ME. adj. = 
Chaldean, Chaldaic. sb. i. A native of 
Chaldsea. 3. The language of the Chaldeans ; 
also the biblical Syriac or Aramaic. 

Chalderi (tjp-ldoi). iSr. ME. [app. a. OF. 
chatidiere : — L. caldaria, f. cal{i)dus\ or? short 
f. Chaldron.] i. An obsolete dry measure of 
capacity ; in Scotland 16 bolls or 64 firlots of 
com ; for lime and coal 32 to 64 imperial bushels. 
t2. In England —Chaldron, but for coal and 
lime varying from 32 to 40 bushels -1778, 

Chalder 2 (tjgddoj). Naut. A rudder-brace 
or gudgeon. 

tChalde*se, v. Also caldese. 1664. [? f. 
Chaldee or Chaldees^ To cheat, trick, take in 

"c^dron (tjg Idran, tja'dran). 1555. [van 
of Cauldron ; a. OF. chau^ron, mod. F. 
chaudron, augm. of chaudbre, cha-udibre\ see 
Chalder L] ti. = Cauldron -1750. 2. A 

dry measure of 4 quarters or 32 bushels ; now 
ortiy used for coals (36 bushels) 1615. 

Chaldron, obs. f. Chawdron. 

{{Chalet (JaLf). 1817. [W. chalet (ixot chdlet) 
a Swiss word; see littrA Perh. dim. oicasella, 
dim. of casa house.] i. A herdsman's hut on 
the Swiss mountains; hence, the small wooden 
cottage of the Swiss peasant ; gen. a villa built 
in the style of a Swiss cottage. 3 . =F. chalet 
de nicessiti, a street lavatory, etc. 1882. 

T. On the slopes were inntuncrable chalets Tyndall. 

Chalice (tJse'Hs). [central OF. chalice, oust- 
ing (c T330) earlier OE. forms c^lic, cselic, cselc, 
and OF. caliz, calice : — L. calix, calicemcx\:p.\ 
I. A drinking cup or goblet. (Now only in 
poetic or elevated language.) Also fig. 3. 
spec. The cup used in the celebration of the 


Eucharist OE. iransf. A flower-cup 1650. 
Hence Cba’Eced a. having a cup-hke blossom ; 
contained in a cup. 

IjChalicosis (kselik^a-sis). [mod. f. Gr. jtaAif 
small stone.] Med. Disease of the lungs caused 
by the inhalation of fine siliceous particles. 

Chalk (tjgk), sh. [Common WGer. ; OE, 
ceaic, a- L. calcem, calx lime. See also Cauk 
5^.] * ti. ? Lime -1572. 3. An opaque soft 

white earthy limestone, consisting chemically 
of carbonate of lime with some impurities OE. 

3. Applied to other earths resembling chalkitioi. 

spec. Applied to preparations used in the form 
of crayons for drawing. With pL Also attrib. 
drawm with chalk 1481. 4. A score at an ale- 

house, etc. (formerly written up with chalk) ; 
credit, ' tick ’ 1529. 5. A mark, line, or score 

made with chalk, as in various games 1680. 

3. Fullers c. : ? fhller’s earth. Brown c. : umber. 
French c. : a kind of steatite. Rede. '.•a. bed of chalk 
of a red colour in Norfolk ; also, rudole. Two heads 
in chalks 1832. aftrib. A c. head of a dog (mod.). 

Phrases. (By) a long c., also by long chalks, by 
chalks (colloq.) : in a great degree, by far (see senses 

4, 5). To walk one's chalks (slang) : to be off. 

Comb., etc. : C.-bed, a stratum of c. j -drawing, one 

executed in c. ; -flint, -fossil, etc., one found in c. ; 
-line, a line rubbed with c., used for laying down 
straight lines, as a guide in cutting ; -marl, an ar- 
gillaceous stratum just beneath the Lower White C. ; 
-pit, -quarry, one from which c. is dug j --white a. 

Chalk (tjgk), v. 1575. [f. prec. sb.] i. To 
manure (land) with chalk. 3. To rub, mark, 
or wTite with chalk 1592. fig. To make white 
or pale as by rubbing with chalk; to blanch 1633. 

a. One chalks down nine figures 1823. \To c. it : 
to run up a score, fig. Fear .. chalk’d her face 
Tennyson. 

Phr. Chalk out. Jig. ta. To mark out, as with 
chalk, b. To sketch out, adumbrate. c. fig. To 
trace out, as a course to be followed. 

Chalk-stone (tjg-kistffan). ME. fi* Lime, 

I limestone. t2. ? A piece of chalk -1611. 3, 

j A chalk-like concretion, chiefly of sodium urate, 
j occurring in the tissues and joints, esp. of the 
j hands and feet, in severe gout. 

I Chal^(tj9*ki),tz. ME. [f. C halk + -y 1 .] 
I. Consisting of, or abounding in, chalk; resem- 
; bling chalk 1611. a. Pathol, Of the nature of 
i chalk, or of a Chalk-stone (sense 3), or con- 
taining chalk-stones 1782. 

1. The c. cliffs salute their longing eyes Falconer. 
C. white flowers 1882. Hence Chadklness. 

Challenge (tjaedendg), sh. [ME. calenge, 
chalange, a. OF. ca~, chalenge, -lange, orig. 
-longe : — L. calumnia trickery, false accusation, 
etc. Cf. songe from L. somnium. The same 
calumny. '\ ti- Anaccusation, reproach, 
objection -1692. 3. The act of calling to ac- 

count; esp. the act of a sentry in demanding the 
countersign ME. ; m Hunting, the opening and 
crying of hounds at finding the scent. 3, Law. 
An exception taken, against persons or things; 
spec, an objection made to jurymen in a trial. 
Also, an exception taken to a vote, etc. 1530. 

4. A calling in question; the being called in 

' question 1820. 1*5. A claim -1750. 6. An in- 

vitation to a trial or contest of any kind ; a de- 
fiance ME, 7. spec, A summons to fight, esp. to 
single combat or duel 1530. Also attrib. 

3. Principal challenge, mostly in civil actions, a 
cause of exception allowed at once if found true. 
Peremptory c,, in criminal actions, an exception 
allowed without cause alleged. C. to the array, an 
exception to the whole panel. C. to the polls, an ex- 
ception to particular jumrs. C. to the Javour, an ex- 
ception on probable circumstances of suspicion^ as 
acquaintance, and the like. 4. To bring her title into 
c. Scott. 6. A c. to scrutiny L. Hunt. 7, Heere’s 
the C., reade it Twel. N. iii. iv. 157. 

Ch^enge (tjae-lend^), v. [ME. halangen, 
chalangen, a. OF. ca-, chalonger, -langer, 
^lenger : — ^late L. calutnniare, for calumniari 
to accuse falsely; see prec. Cf. F. songer from 
L. somniare,'] fi. trans. To accuse, bring a 
charge against -1693. Also absol. To accuse 
one of -1485. 3. To reprehend; to call to ac- 

count. Now only dial, exc. as said of a sentinel 
(see Challenge sb. 2), and in fig. uses. ME. 
3. Law, To object to (a juryman, evidence, etej. 
Also absol. ME. 4. To call in question ME. 

5. To lay claim to, demand as a right, claim 
for {arch, or Obs.) ME. Also fig. 6. To sum- 
mon to a contest of any kind ; to defy, dare. 
(Often to do, or to an action.) 1513 ; to invite 
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(hostile or critical action of any kind) 1614. 7* 
spec. To cal! upon to answer an imputation by 
combat 1588. . 7 :iK or 

3. On any one approaching his post, he must c. 
them by the wordi> ‘ co^ncs there ’i* Insir. 

Caz'airy 1S33. When a hound challenges P. Blck- 
fopd. 4. To c. the wisdom of a measure Huxley. 

5. A Gentleman that challenges the Title of Honour- 
aole Bentley. To c. place amonp; the [chief] cities 
of Europe 1673. To c. the admiration of all ages 17S7. 

6. I .c, Dagon to the test Milt. Samson 1151. To 
c controversy iSSa. 7. ahsoL Theyc., and encounter 
breast to breast Dryden. Hence Clia*llengeable 
tf. open to challenge. Cba Hengee*, one who is 
challenged {rare). CbaTlenger, one who challenges. 

CbaUis (tjae-lis, !i 1849. [app. of En". 

origin, perh. f. the proper name.j A fine silk 
and worsted fabric, very pliable and without 
gloss, used for ladies’ dresses. Also aitrib. 
•fChkloil. ME. [app. f. Chdlons-sur-Martie 
in France.] A blanket for a bed -1616. Hence 
tChadoner, a maker of chalons. 
ijClialoupe (Jab^*p). 1699. [F. ; prob. ad. 
ViM. doep Sloop.] A kind of French boat; = 
Shallop. 

II Chaluineau (Jal/im^?). 1713. [Fr. (nit.) 

L, calaTnellus, dim. of cala77itis.‘\ a. A reed, 
pipe. b. The lowest register of the clarinet. 

Chalybean (kselibr-an), a. [f. L. chaiybeius, 
f, Gr. x^b.v^0Sy ^sing. of 

Chalybes*, also ‘steel’.] Pertaining to the 
Chalybes, an ancient nation of Asia Minor 
famous for their skill in working iron. Milt. 

Ctialybeate (kali*bz/t), a, 1634. [app. ad. 
mod.L. ckalybeatus^ butthereg. L. form would 
he ckalybatus ; cf. F. chalybi\ see prec.] Im- 
pregnated or flavoured with iron. As sb. A 
chalybeate medicine or spring 1667. Hence 
tCbalybeate v. to impregnate with iron. 

Chalybite (ksedibsit). 1847. [f. Gr. 
steel.] Min. = Side rite. 

Cham (ksem), sh. 1553. [a. F. and med.L. 
chaTKy chany can, ad, Turki khan Khan, contr. 
form of Chagan. ] An obs. form of Khan, q. v. 
Also transf, and Jig. 

That great C. of literature, Samuel Johnson 
Smollett. 

Cham, chamm (tjsem), v. Still dial. ME, 
(See Champ v,'] i. To bite, chew. 3. To 
pound, mash. Sc. 

11 Chama (k^-ma). 1753. [L., a. Gr. xw 
cockle, f. xct” stem of to ga-pe*] Zool. 

A genus of bivalve molluscs, including C. gigas, 
the largest known. 

llChamade (Jama*d). 1684. [F., ad. Pg. 
chamada, f, clumiar : — L. clarnare.'] Mil. A 
signal by beat of drum or sound of trumpet in- 
viting to a parley. 

IlChamaerops (kamf^T^ps). 1852. [L., a. Gr. 
Xo.pi^ipo}ip) f. shrub, bush.] Boi. A 

northern genus of palms, including C. humilisy 
the smallest of the order, and C. Foi'tuni. 

II Cha*mbellan. 1710. The French form of 
Chamberlain, used as a foreign title. 
Chamber (tJ<?Pmb3j), sb. ME. [a. F, cham-' j 
hre : — L. camera, cainara, in Gr. m^dpa vault; 
prob. f. Aryan root kam~ to curve.] I. A room 
(in a house) . i . An apartment ; a private room ; 
now esp. a bedroom. (In colloq. use repl. by 
room.) Alsoyf^. 3. Sets of rooms occupied 
by single persons; esp. rooms in the Inns of 
Court by lawyers, b. The room in which a judge 
sits to transact minor business. 1641. 3. A hall 

in which a deliberative, legislative, or judicial 
body meets, b. A judicial or deliberative body ; 
now esp. one of the divisions of a legislative 
body, as ‘ the popular c. i. e. the House of 
Commons ME. 4. The place where the funds 
of a government, corporation, etc. are (or were) 
kept; chamberlain’s office; treasury. [Cf. med. 
L. camera.'] 1632. fs. [= med.L. ca?77eray F. 
chambre.] A province, city, etc., directly sub- 
ject, and yielding revenue to the king; more 
loosely : Metropolis ; ? royal port -1699, 6. 

The hangings and furniture of a chamber. ? Obs. 
1612. b, euphem. for chamber-pot, q. v. 

X. Theylaidhermanvpperc..i4c/jix,37. Presence-, 
audience-c. x the reception room in a palace, a. I have 
chambers in the Temple Steele. 3. C. ofCotnmerce, 
a board organized to protect the interests of commerce. 
S. London.. the kings of England's c. Holland. 

H. An enclosed space, cavity, etc. 1. An en- 


closed space in the body of an animal or plant 
ME. 2. An artificial space, cav’ity, or room for 
various purposes 1769. 3. ta. A detached 

charge piece put into the breech of a gun -1627. 
tb. A small piece of ordnance \\ ithout a carriage, 
standing on its breech, used to fire salutes -1727. 
c. That part of the bore of a gun in which the 
charge is placed 1627. d. The cavity m a mine 
for the reception of the pbwder. 

I. The chambers of the brain ME., of a shell {mod.), 
3. The c. of a pump {i.e. the part in which the piston 
works) 1769, of a canal lock {ie. the space enclosed 
between the gates) 1837. 3. b. 2 Hen. IV, ii. iv. 57. 

Phr. C. of Dais. Sc. Also c. of deas. A parlour ; 
also a best bedroom. Qara.) 

Comb. ; c, -concert, a concert where c.-music is per- 
formed -counsel, private counsel Wini. T. r. ii. 
237 ; opinion given by a lawyer in private chambers 
(see 1.2); a lawyer who gives opinions in private, not 
in court, so -counsellor ; -fellow {arch.), one who 
shares a room or rooms with another; dye, urine, 
esp. as used for washing ; "milliner, one who carries 
on business in a private house, notin a shop; -music, 
music specially fitted for performance in a private 
room or small audience hall ; -orchestra, -organ, a 
small orchestra or organ; -pot, a vessel used in a 
bedroom for urine and slops (often euphemized as 
chamber); -practice {Laof), practice in chambers 
and not in court ; -vessel — chamber-pot. 

Chamber (tpi'mbai), v. ME. [f. the sb. ; 
cf. F. chatnbrer.] i. To place in, or as in, a 
chamber; to shut up {arch.) 1575. Also fjg. 
3. To form into a chamber or chambers 1674. 
3. To provide (a gun) with a chamber 1708. 
t4. To lodge in, or as in, a chamber 1611. 5. 

To indulge in lewdness 1607, 

I. The best blood chamber’d in his bosome Shaks. 
Hence Clia*mbered ppl. a. in senses of sb. and vb. ; 
faUo = cambered (see Camber v.). Cha'mbering 
vbl. sb. -fthe furnishing of a room ; ^concr. hangings 
-1480 ; tsexual indulgence -1613; also atirdb.; the 
providing (a gun) with a chamber. 

Chamber-deacon, -deakin, -deken, etc. 
ME. [app. f. Chamber-!- Deacon. J i. One 
of the poor clerks, chiefly from Ireland, who 
frequented the English Universities in the 
15th c., and did not belong to any college or 
hall. Now Hist, ta- An attendant who kept 
the chambers of noblemen and others attending 
court -1483. 

Chamberer (tpi’mbsroi). arch. ME. [a. 
OF. cha77iberier (mod.F. chambrier) ; — late L. 
camerarius, i. camera ; also a. F. chafnbrihre | 
fern,] ti. A chambermaid -1733. ta. A 
chamberlain, valet -1640, 3. One who fre- 

quents ladies’ chambers; a gallant {arch.) 1604. 

Chamberlain (tpi*mboilin). ME. [a. OF., 
a. Ger. ^kamarling, f. kamara (a. L. camara, 
camera) Chamber + Ling.] i. a. A chamber 
attendant of a lord or king {arch.) ; also = 
Chamberer i {obs. rare), b. An officer having 
charge of the private chambers of a sovereign 
or nobleman. s. A steward; an officer who 
receives the rents and revenues of a corporation 
or public office (see Chamber sb. 1 . 4) ME. ts* 
An attendant at an inn, in charge of the bed- 
chambers -1829. 

I. Lord Great Chai 7 thertain 0/ England x a here- 
ditary officer, whose duty it is to attend upon and 
attire the sovereign at his coronation, to furnish West- 
minster Hall and the Houses of Parliament on state 
occasions, to attend upon peers and bishops at their 
doing of homage, etc. Lord Chajttberlain of the 
Household X a chief officer, who shares the oversight 
of all officers of the Royal Household. He appoints 
the royal tradesmen, etc., has control of the actors at 
the royal theatres, and is the licenser of plays. Hence 
Cha'mberlainship, the office of c. 

Chambermaid (tpi-mbsim^id). 1587. i. 
A female servant in a house or inn, who attends 
to the bedrooms, ta. A lady’s maid -1719. 

Cha-mher-master. 1851. Shoemaking. A 
shoemaker who works in his own house. 

II Chambertin (Janbgrtgn). 1775. [Fr,; place- 
name.] A wine, a superior kind of Burgundy. 

II Chamhranle (JanbramV). 1704. [Fr. ; of 
unkn. origin ] Arch. ‘An ornamental border- 
ing on the sides and tops of doors, windows, 
and fireplaces ' (Gwilt). 

Chambrel, var. of Cambrel (sense 2). 

Chameleon (kamrlion). ME. {&.. L, 
chamxleon (also used), a. Gr. 

Xafxai on the ground, dwarf + Xceuv.] i. A 
saurian reptile of the genus Ckamxleo, distin-^ 
guished by a prehensile tail, long tongue, eyes 
moving independently, but esp. by their power 


of changing the colour of the skin, varying 
through different shades of yellow, red, gray, 
brown, and dull inky blue. Formerly supposed 
to live on air {Hand. iii. ii. 98). Also fig. ( = 
variable person.) 1586. 2. One of the southern 

circumpolar constellations 1835. Also aiirzb. 

Comb , ; C. fly, Stratiomys chameleon ; -like a, and 
adv. 

WMte C. {Both, Carlina guniytiifera ; Black C., 
Cardopaii iim corymbosum. Jll inera I c.,qxc. mi neral 
{Chem.), manganate of potassium { K^MnO^), the solu- 
tion of which in water changes colour, on exposure to 
the air, from deep green to deep purple, owing to the 
formation of the permanganate (KMn04) Hence 
Chame leo'nic a. given to change. Chamedeon- 
I2e V. to change colour like a c. (rare). 

Chamfer u/K-mfoi), 1601. [app. ad. F. 
chanfrein, formerly also chamfraiti.] ti. A 
small groove, channel, etc. -1708. 3. The sur- 
face produced by bevelling off a square edge or 
corner equally on both sides ; if made concave, 
It is called a hollow c. 1842. 

Chamfer (tjse'mfsa), v. 1565. [f. OF. chan- 
framdre, perh. = L. caniu77i frangere to brealc 
the edge or side.] i. To channel, flute, furrow. 

2. To make a chamfer on ; to bevel away, off\ 
var. tCha*mfret v. 1688. Hence Chamfering 
vbl. sb. (? the earliest word, and directly ad. F. 
chamfrein, -frin). 

Cha*mfrain, -firon. arch. 1465. [a. OF. 
ckaufrain, chanfrain, of unkn. origin. (Dis- 
tinct from cJia7ifrein, Chamfer.)] The frontlet 
of a barded horse. 

Chamlet(t, -lot, -lyt, obs. ff. of Camlet. 
Chamois (Jjsmoi, jsemi, Hjamwa). 1560. 
[a. F.; prob. from Swiss Romanic. Cf. OHG. 
gamz, mod.G. gemse. ] i . A capriform antelope 
I {A. rupicapra or Rupicapra tragus), inhabiting 
I the loftiest parts of the Alps, Pyrenees, Taurus, 
etc. Its agility and keen scent make its chase 
most difficult. Also attrib. 3. A soft leather, 
orig. prepared from the skin of the chamois, now 
also from the skins of sheep, goats, deer, etc. 
More fully {shamoy-, shammy-) leather. 

See Shammy. 1575. aiinb. as a material 1603. 

3. Of the colour of this leather, fawn-coloured 
{mod.). Hence Chamois v. [F. chamoiser] to 

; prepare leather in imitation of c.-leather. 

I Chamoisite (Jse'mwazsit). 1832. [f. Cha- 
moison, m the Valais.] Afz/z. A hydrous silicate 
of iron often occurring in grains. 

Chamomile, -mel, vars. of Camomile. 
fChamp, sbX ME. [a. F. champ L. cam- 
pum ; cf. Camp sb.^] 1. A field -1816. 3. 

Her. The field of a shield -ME. 3. The ground, 
as in embroidery, painting, etc. 1573. 

I . Champ closy c, of battle x the ground enclosed for 
a judicial duel, or tourney; also, a battle-field. 

Champ (tjsemp), sb.^ 1604. [f. Champ v.] 
I, The action of champing, dial. Appetite. 3. 
dial. Anything champed or mashed 1825. 

Champ (tjsemp), sb.^ 1830. [ad. Hindi 
Champa =; Champac. ] The timber of the Cham- 
pac tree. Also cham^tvood. 

Champ (tjsemp), v. 1530. [perh. echoic ; 
cf. Jam.] I. To chew by vigorous and noisy 
action of the jaws; to munch. A\sofig. 3. To 
bite upon (anything hard) 1577. intr. and absol. 
1558. tS- To gnash (the teeth), close the jaws 
with violence and noise -1791. 4. Sc. To crash, 

mash, pound ; to trample underfoot 1788. 

I. Champing golden grain the horses stood Tenny- 
son. as. To c, tiie bit Godwin, a bullet 1655. absol. 
The war-horse . . Champs Scott. 

Champac (tjse'mpsek, tJ»*mpDk). 1770, [a. 
Hind, ckampak. ] A species of Magnolia [Miche- 
lia Champaca), an Indian tree, bearing orange- 
coloured highly fragrant flowers. 

The Champak odours fail Shelley. 

Champagne (Jsemp^m). 1664. [See Cham- 
paign, Campaign.] A province of eastern 
France ; hence, a well-known wine, white and 
red. and still or sparkling, made in this district. 
Also aitrib. 

French kick-shaws, cellery, and Champain 1688. 
Champaign (tjse'mp^n ; occas., in the 19th 
c. only, tjsempfi n). [ME. champayne, cham- 
paigne, a. OF. champaigne : — L. Campania, f. 
campus. See also Campaign.] 

A. sb. I. An expanse of level, open country, 
t2. Unenclosed or common land + 3 * 

The field of military operations 4 * 

transf. and fig. 1596. _________ 


i> (Ger, K^ln). ’0 (Fr. p^w). ii (Ger. Miller), ii (Fr. dwne). v (cwrl). e (e®) (th^re). i {fiP) (rm). / (Fr. fafre). 5 (f?r, fern, ^fltrth). 
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X. Looking round the c, wide Keats. (Without pL | A p3ssibility or probability : as distinot from a 

intervebd : certainU. .l/i 2 //;.-PROBABlUTV; soalso/zi^jn’ 


or Champain with less rivers 

Milt. P. i?. ni. 257. (W: 


w.thoat Where 
the mountains sink^dowri upon the c fccoTT. 4 
Through Heav'ns wide champaia P, L> vi. 2. 

B. ad], (or sb. used atirib.) i. Of the r.ature 
of a ctiampaign ; level and open 1523. 3. Field-; 
of champaign land 1599. 
tCtiampain. 1562, Tcf. F. champ zpte field.] 
Her. A broken or defiacted line in an ordinary 
-1708. 

iCtiampart (Jnhpar';. 1651. [a. F. champari, 
in ONF. Campari : — L. campi par$h\ A form of 
tenure, in which the landlord receives a fixed 
share of the produce. Still in use in the Channel 
Islands. 

Champed, ppl. a.^ In senses of Champ v. 
+ Champed, 7^//. <2.^ .SV. champit. 1501. 
[? f. Champ ‘ ^ound ’.] Having raised figures; 
embossed, diapered. (Jam.) 
Champer(tJ^-inp3i\ 1599. [f. Champ ».+ 
-ERh One who or that which champs, chews, 
or mashes. 

tCha-mpeitor. 1500, [a. Anglo-F. clmm- 
pariour, f. champarter vb. , f. Ch AMPART. ] One 
guilty of champerty -166S. 

Chk'inpertotis a. Of the nature of cham- 
perty. 

Champerty (tjse-mpsiti). MK [Prop.<rto/^- 
party : a deriv. of Champart.] fi. Di\ision 
of lordship -1532. 2. Law. The illegal pro- 

ceeding, whereby a party not naturally con* 
cerned in a suit engages to help one of the liti- 
gants to prosecute it, on condition that, in the 
event of success, he is to receive a share of the 
property in dispute ME.; an act or case of 
champerty 1450. Also Jig. 

I. Thus may ye seen }>at wysdom ne richesse . . Ne 
may with V enus holde champartie Chaucer. ^ Lyd- 
gate, followed by others, took this phrase to mean ‘ to 
hold contest against^ resist V 

f Champian, -ion, a. and sh, 1523. A van 
of Champaign', -pain, in all senses and con- 
structions -1751. 

Champignon, -pinion (tjampi misn jjam-) . 
1578. [a. F. champignon : — L. ^cafnphtionem, 
f. campus.'] orig. Fungi or mushrooms gene- 
rally; in iSthc. edible mushrooms, esp. Agaricus 
campesiris; subseq. only the Fairy Ring Agaric. 
Champine, var. of Champaign, etc. 
Champion (tjae-mpion), sb."^ [ME. cham- 
piuut -on^ a. OF. ; — late L. campzo, -onem com- 
batant in the campus^ f. Lm campus ; see Camp 
sb \ K] I. A fighting man ; a stout fighter. 
Also ^g. 2. One who fights on behalf of an- 

other, or of any cause ME. ; one who fights in 
* wager of battle’ in his own cause 1593. j^g. and 
transf. ME. 3. One who has defeated all op- 
ponents in any trial of strength or skill, and is 
open to contend with any new competitor 1825; 

iransf. of animals, plants, etc, (mod.). 
Also atirzb. 

X. A stouter C. neuer handled Sword i Hen. VJ in. 
iv. 19. a. God will raise me up a c. Scott. To 
heauen, the widdowes C. Rich. //, i, ii. 43. The c. of 
vacdnation 1806. 3, Five tons of Scotch Champions 
1880, atirib. C fighting-cock i860, lode 1S80, pugi- 
list 1887. Hence Clm*mploness, a female c, 
Cha'mpionless a. 

Champion, sb.^ and a . ; see Champian. 
Champion (tjse'mpisn), v. 1605. [f. prec. 
sb.] ti. To challenge to a contest (rar^) -1821. 
a. To fight for; to defend or protect as champion 
1820, Also pig. 

i. Mcusb. III. u 72, a. Championed or uncharapioned, 
thou diest by the stake and fagot Scott, ji^g. To c. 
a cause 184^ an idea Dickens. 

Championize (tjse’mpiansiz), v* rare. 1598. 
[See-IZE.] \intr. To play the champion -1637; 
tram, to act as champion of 1840. 
Championship (tji^-mpianjip). 1825. [f. 
Champion,] i. The position or office of a 
champion; advocacy, defence 1840. a. The 
position of champion in any contest or trial 
1825. Also atirib. 

Chance (t/ons), xA [ME. a. OF. 

cheance i — ^late L. cadentia faffing; cf. Ca- 
dence,] I. The happening of events; the way 
in which things fall out; fortune ; case ; a for- 
tuitous circumstance; = Accident i b. 2, 
(withes/.) A fortuitous event or occurrence; often 
a mischance (arch.) ME, fs. (One’s) hap, 
luck, lot -1674. 4, An opportunity ME. 5. 


or dutrzne cf chances, 6. Absence of de- 

sign or assignable cause, fortuity; often spoken 
of as a cause of events; s= Accident 2. 1526. 

I. The c. of W3T Is equal, and the slayer oft is slain 
Bsyant. It was a c. that happened to vs Sam. vi, 9. 
z. All the changes and chances of this mortal life Rh. 
Com. Prayer. 3. Twel. A', ni. iv. 177. 4 - A change 
of climate is his only c. Blrke. 5. The chances are 
a hundred to one that [etc.] Emerson. 

Phrases. By chance : As it falls or fell out ; without 
design. On ike c. : acting on the possibility ipf or 
that. .); see sense 5. To take one's c. : to take what 
may befall one, to risk it ; to seize one’s opportunity (see 
sense 4). Tiie main c. : fa. the paramount issue ; b. 
that which is of chief importance; now esp. the chance 
of gain, one’s own interests. (A cant phrase; see 
further under bilAn:.) To stand a (good, pair) c. : see 
Stand. 

B. atirib. or adj. That occurs or is by chance ; 
casual, incidental 1676. 

C. as adv. By chance, haply 1595. 

Comb. (cf. B', = by chance, casum, -ly; as c..comer\ 
also -child, an illegitimate child; -wise adv. 
Chance (tjans), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
inir. To come about by chance. (Often with zi 
preceding the vb., and the subject d. following 
it (arch.).) 2. To happen to come (on or upon). 
^mewhat arch. 1536. ts- To speed, have luck 
-1553. 4. trails. To risk, take one’s chance of 

(colloq.) 1859. H In How chance^ ‘ ho\v chances 
it that chance takes no inflection, and is almost 
an adv. Metyy I V. v. v. 230. 

I, Bare grmne, it may c. of wheat 1 Cor. xv. 37. 
Wee chanced on a . . shippe . . bound for Callis 1630. 
4. Well c. it A. R. Hope. 

Chanceable (tjamsab’l), a. arch. 1549, [f. 
prec,] Fortuitous. Hence Cbamceableness, 
Chamceably adv. 

Chanceful (tjamsful), a. 1591. [f. Chance 
xA] Dependent on chance (arch.) 1594; frisky 
-1610; eventful 1849. Hence Chamceftilly adv. 
Chancel (tja-nsel). ME. [a. OF. 
late L. cancellus, f. L. cancelli bars of lattice- 
work.] The eastern part of a church, appro- 
priated to the use of the officiating clergy, and 
separated from the other parts by a screen, 
railing, etc. Also ^transf. of the temple at 
Jerusalem, heathen temples, etc. Comb. c. 
table, a communion-table. Hence CbamceUed 
pa. pple. and fpl. a. placed in, or having, a c. 
Chancellery, -ory (tJa-nsHori). ME. [a 
OF. chancel(l)erie, f. ckancelier CHANCELLOR. 
(Contracted to chancelry. Chancery; also, re- 
fash. as ’\cha'ncella 7 yP\ i. The position 
or dignity of a chancellor. 2. A chancellor’s 
court or office, with its officials 1803. 3* *^1^® 

office of a court secretary or notary 1683. 4, 

The office attached to an embassy or consulate 
1869. 5* The building or room occupied by the 
chancellor’s office 1831. 

4. The Chancelleries of the Great Powers 1881. 
Chancellor (tjamseloi). [ME. and AFr. 
canceler, chanceler, 2 l. OF. canceller, ckancelier 
: — L. cancellarius usher of a law court, who was 
stationed ad cancellos at the bar of a basilica or 
other law court In late OE. canceler. See -OR.] 
[In the Eastern Empire this officer had risen to be 
a secretary or notary, and, later, had judicial functions. 
Edward the Confessor introduced the office into Eng- 
land, and its importance increased under the Norman 
Kings. From the Roman Empire the office also 
passed into the Church.] 

I. gen. Secretary, official secretary : fa. of 
the King of England --1500 ; b. of ancient po- 
tentates ME. ; c. of great lords Shaks. Occas. 
used as repr. Fr. ckancelier, the chief secretary 
of an embassy 1788. 
n. Mod. uses. 

t. Chancellor 0^ England, also called Lord C., and 
Lord High C.i orig. the King's C^ or official Secretary 
(see I). He is the highest judicial functionary in 
Engird, and ranks after princes of the blood and the 
archbishop of Canterbury ; he is keeper of the Great 
Seal, is styled * Keeper of the King’s conscience *, and 
Is prolocutor of the House of Lords; he presides in 
the Chancery Division of the Supreme Court ; appoints 
all justices of the peace; is the general guardian of 
infants, lunatics, and idiots ; etc. OE. 

a. C. of the Exchequer ; the highest finance minister 
of the British government ; historically, he is the 
under-treasurer of the Exchequer ME, 

3. C. of the Ducky of Lancaster', a minister of the 
crown, who presides in the Duchy Court of Lan- 1 
a«ter, deciding on all matters of equity connected 
with lands held of the crown in that Duchy 1553. I 


4. C. of a chapter-, yi. of a cathedral- one of the 
four chief dignitaries in the cathedrals of old founda- 
tion. He applies the seal, writes letters, etc. 157S; 
b. of an order of Knighthood : the officer who seals 
the commissions and mandates of the chapter and 
assembly of the knights, keeps the register, and de- 
livers their acts under the seal of their order 1577. 

5. The titular head of a university.^ The actual 
duties are performed in the English Universities by a 
Vice-C., appointed from the Heads of Colleges, IME, 

6. In Scotland, the foreman of a jury 1762. 
m. In foreign countries. 

1. Most of the European countries have or formerly 
had a chief minister with this title; it was abolished 
in France at the Revolution; it is retained in Austro- 
Hungary from the Holy Roman_ Empire, and is used 
in the new German Empire, as title of the President 
of the Federal Council, wbo has the general conduct 
of the imperial administration. 

2. U S. The title of certain judges of courts of 
chancer>'’ or equity, established by the statutes of 
sepal ate states. 

Hence Clia*ncelIorate, CIia*ncellorslii*p, the 
office of c. 

Cliance-mediey (tja nsime*dli). 1494. [a. 
AF. chance medlie (var. of mesUe) mixed chance; 
see Chance and Meddle.] i . Law. Casualty 
not purely accidental, but of a mixed character. 
Also fg. 2. Haphazard action into which 
chance largely enters. (Erron. put for * pure 
chance and for ‘ a fortuitous medley *.) 1583. 
Also attrzb. 

X. Manslaughter by chance-medley (called later 
chance-medley ) : homicide by misadventure. 2. Left 
to the guidance of unreason and chance medley 
JOWETT. 

Cliancery (tjamseri). ME. [A w^om-down 
form of chancelry, chancelery, CHANCELLERY.] 
ti. Chancellorship -1658. 2. The court of the 
Lord Chancellor of England, the highest court 
of judicature next to the House of Lords ; but, 
since 1873, ^ division of the High Court of 
Justice ME. b. Applied to similar courts else- 
where ; in U. S. * a court of Equity ' (Webster) 
^ 555 * office in the General Register 

House, Edinburgh (formerly called chancel- 
lary), in which is kept a record of writs, crown 
charters, etc. 1807. Also fig. 3. A court of 
record; archives; also^^. 1523. 4. — Chan- 

cellery 2. 1561. 5. = Chancellery 5. 1578. 
6. Pugihsm. (From the control of the Court of 
Chancery, and the certainty of cost and loss to 
property ‘ in chancery '.) The position of the 
head when held under the opponent’s left arm 
to be pommelled ; hence fig, an awkward pre- 
dicament. 1832. 

a. The heiress is a ward in C. (mad.). 6 . He’ll not 

‘ put his head in chancery that's clear Marryat. 
Chancre (Jje'nkaj). 1605. [a. F. chancre 
: — L. cancer crab. Cf. Cancer, Canker.] A 
venereal ulcer. Hence Chamcriform a. of the 
form or nature of a c. Cba'ncrous a, 
Chancroid(Jse'Qkroid),x 3 . 1861. [f.prec. + 
-OID.] A synonym of soft chancre. Also atirib. 
Chmicy(tja’nsi), a. 1513. [f. Chance sb. + 
-y 1.] 1. Sc. Lucky. 2. Sc. Lucky to meddle 

with; 'canny ’1774. 3. Uncertain, risky, un- 

trustworthy (colloq.) i860. Hence Chamciness, 
casual quality. 

Chandelier (Jseudeliau). 1663. [mod.a. F.; 
see Chandler.] i. An ornamental branched 
support to hold a number of lights (originally 
candles), usu. hung from the ceiling 1736. 2. 

Mil. * A wooden frame, which was filled with 
fascines, to form a traverse in sapping ' (Stoc- 
queler) 1663. Also attrib. 

Chandler (ija-ndbi). [ME. chaundeler, 
chandeler, a. AF. chandeler : — L. type candel- 
(l)arius, f. candel(l)a Candle.] fi, A candle- 
stick; a chandelier. (Chiefly north.) -1733. 2. 
One who makes or sells candles ME. 3. Hence, 
A retailer of provisions, groceries, etc. : often 
contemptuous. In dealer, as in Corn-, 

Ship-chandler. 1583. 

3. Another steps into the chandler’s shop, to pur- 
chase a pound of butter Scott. Hence tClia*nd.lerIy 
&c.-like, pertaining to a c. Milt, tCha’ndling 
vbL sb. the business of a c. (rare). 

Chandlery (tja'ndlari). 1601. [f. Chand- 
ler -f-y; cf. bahery.') 1. A place where candles, 
etc., are kept. 2. The commodities sold by a 
chandler (also in pi. chandleries) 1601. 

■; Chandoo, -du (tjsendw-). 1847. [Hindi] A 
preparation of opium used in China forsmoking. 
tCha^ndry. 1478. [Contr. f. chandlery', cf. 
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chancery.'] i. == Chandlery i. -1668. 2. = 

Chandlery 2. 1651. 3- Candlemas 1478. 

Ctiailirin (Janfr^n). 1730. [a. F. cha^tfrein , 
cf. Chamfron.] The fore-part of a horse’s 
head. (Diets.) 

Cliange ^^tj^nd^), sb, ME. [a. AF. ckaunge, 
OF. change : — ^late L. camhhe?n^ f. cambzre to 
Change.] i. The act or fact of changing (see 
Change t/. i, 2); substitution or succession of 
one thing m place of another ; substitution of 
other conditions, variety, E.xchange, esp. 

of merchandise -1606. 3. A place where mer- 

chants meet for the transaction of business, an 
exchange. (Since 1800, erron, written 'Change, 
as if for Exchange.) ME. 4. Alteration in the 
state or quality of anything ; vanation, muta- 
tion ME. 5. That which is or may be sub- 
stituted for another of the same kind. (In this 
sense occas. with pi. change.) 1592. 6. Money 

given in exchange for coins, notes, etc., of an- 
other kind : hence generally, small money. 
Hence, the balance returned when anything is 
paid for by a piece of money greater than its 
pnee. 1622. slang. Something given or taken in 
return, as in take your c, out of that! {mod.), 
7. spec, in pi. fa. Math, Permutations -1751. 

b. BelUringing. The different orders in which a 

peal of bells may be rung 1669. 8. Sc. An ale- 

house; = Change -HOUSE 1730. 

t. C. of Consuls Cowley. Our fathers did, for c., 
to France repair Dryden. I waite, till my c. come 
fob \W. 14. t To j>ui ike c. upon : to deceive, mis- ' 
lead (a person), a. Much Ado iv. u 185. 4. C. is the 
law of organic life 1858. Lear i. L 291. C. of life 
the period in the life of a woman when menstruation 
is about to cease. The changes of the^ Moone 0 th. 
HI. iiL 178. 5. Thirtie sheetes, and thirtie a of gar- 
ments Judg. xiv. 12. 6. C. for a guinea Sheridan, 

No c. given (mod.). 7. Four bells admit twenty-four 
changes in ringing Holder. 

Phr. To ring the changes 7): fig. to go 

through all the possible variations of any process, set 
of words, argument, etc. (Constr. on, upon ; now usu. 
contemptuous.) (jb.) slang. To substitute bad money 
for gooa. Comb, c.- wheel, one of a set having vary- 
ing numbers of cogs of the same pitch, used to connect 
the main arbor of the lathe with the feed-screw. 

Change (tpndg), v. [ME. changen, a. OF. 
changer'. — ^late L. cambiare\ used for cl. L. cam- 
birei perh. cogn. w. Gr. Ka/air- to bend.] i. 
irans. To put or take another (or others) instead 
of ; spec, to give or procure money of another 
kind in exchange for. znir. To change one’s 
clothes {colloq.) 1634. 2. With pi. obj. : To 

quit one and take another, as to chazige car^ 
riages 1670. Also intr.ov ellipt. 3. trans. To 
give and receive reciprocally, interchange. (Now 
repl. by exchange, exc. dial., arch., and poet., 
and in ‘ change places etc.) 4. i?itr. To make 
an exchange 1567. 5. trans. To render differ- 

ent, alter, transmute. Also with into or to. ME. 
6. inir. (for refl.) To become diiferent, alter. 
Also with into or to. ME. Of the moon ; {a) 
To pass through her phases, {h) To pass 
through the phase of new moon; occas. of full 
moon. ME. \spec. To change countenance. 
Shaks. 7. intr. To be shifted or transferred 
{rare', occas. with about, over, etc.) ME. 

I, To c, one's things 1805, a Rauen for a Doue 
Mids. JST. II. ii. 114, a guinea Scott, English gold 
Burnaby, inir. After dinner I . . washed and changed 
Coleridge. 3. Wilt thou c. Fathers A,Y.L, i. iii. 93. 

I scorn to c. my state iivitk kings {i. e. with that of 
kings) Shaks. 4. But might I of Jove’s nectar sip 
I would not c, for thine B. Jons. 5. To c. one’s pur- 
pose Paley, To c. (or turn) milk {colloq.). 6 . I am 
the Lord, I c. not Malachi iii. 6. And every winter 
c to spring Tennyson. 

Phrases. To c. arms : {Mil.) to shift the rifle from 
one shoulder to the other. To c. front ; (orig. MU.) 
to face in another direction ; usu. fig. To c. hands 
(see sense 2) ; to pass from one person’s possession to 
another's. To c. hand ox c. a horse *. {Horsemanship) 
to turn the horse’s head from right to left or vice 
versa. To c. one's note or tune ; to alter one’s manner 
of speaking, to speak more respectfully {colloq.). To 

c. sides : see serine 2. To chop and c. ; see Chop v? 

Changeable (tJ^imd^abT), a. ME. [a. F., 
f. changer to Change ; see -able. ] i. That 
may change or be changed (by others); subject 
to change; mutable, variable, inconstant. 2. 
Showing different colours in different aspects ; 
shot, changing-coloured (arch.) 1480. Also as 
sb. [sc. person or thing.") (rare.) 

t. C. weather {mod.), places of meeting D’Israeu. 
2. C. sylke 1550. Hence Changeability, Chamge* 


ableness, the quality of being a Cha*ngeably 
adv. in a c. or changing manner. 

Cbangefiil (tjji-nd^ful), a. 1606. [f. 

Change +-FUL.] Full of change; \ariable, 
inconstant. (Chiefly poet.) 

The c year Keble, Chamgefiil-ly adv., -ness. 

Cba-nge-bouse. Sc. 1620. [f. the sbs.] A 
small inn or alehouse. (Perh. a wayside inn at 
which horses were changed.) 

Changeless (tji^i-nd^les), a. 1580. [f. 

Change sb. 4- -less.] Without change, un- 
changing, immutable. 

Changelesse fate Healey. Chamgeless-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Changeling (tj-^i-nd^lii]), sb. {a.) 1555. 

[dim. of Change i. One given to change ; 
a waverer, turncoat {arch.). 2. A person {esp. 
a child) or thing(surreptitiously) put in exchange 
for another 1561. Also aitrib. 3. A half-witted 
person {arch.) 1642. t4. adj. Variable -1702. 

I. That c. the Moon Howell. 2. Hajnl. v. ii. 53. 
Such, men do cbaungelings call, so chaung’d by 
Faeries theft Spenser, attrib. A little c. boy Mids, 
N. II, i 120. 3. Just like a fool or c. Pepys, 

Cha^ngement. rare., 1584. [a. F.] Cliange. 

Changer (tj^i-ndgai). [ME. changeouf a. 
OF. ckangeor (mod.F. changeur) : — ^late L. ^cam- 
biatorem', also immed, f. Change v.] i» One 
who or that which changes anything ; see 
Change v. 1,5. ta, A money-changer -1611. 
3. An inconstant person {rare) 1605. 

Chank (tjsenk). 1698. [a. Hindi.] A large 
kind of shell {Turbine lla rapa) used by the 
Hindus for offering libations, etc., and for cut- 
ting into ornaments. Also attrib, 

Channel (tji^mel), [ME. chanel, a. OF. 
: — L. canalezn', see Canal.] 

I. I. The hollow bed of running waters; also, 
the bed of the sea, etc. t2. A stream -1705. 
3. A gutter. (Still common locally.) ME. 4, 
Geog. A piece of water, somewhat wider than a 
strait, connecting two larger pieces, usually 
seas 1553. The Channel x spec, the English 
Channel (Fr. La Manche). ts. = Canal 
-1683. 6. A tube or tubular passage, usually 

for liquids or fluids ME. 

l, Flye from thy chanell Thames 1563. 3, Over- 

turned in the c. as we were going to the playhouse 
Vanbrugh. 

TL.Jig. from I. i. Course in which anything 
moves outward ; line of action, thought, etc. 
1631. 2. That through which information, 

news, trade, etc. passes; means, agency 1537. 

X. The world went on in the old c. Swift. 2. The 
great Channels of Trade 1719. 

m. trazisf. I. A groove or furrow ; spec, in 

Arch, a fluting of a column 1682. t2. The 

neck; the throat. (Cf. Cannel-bone.) -1590. 
3. Sc, Gravel 1743. 

Comb. ; c.-bill, an Australian bird, Scyihrops Novae 
Hollandiae', t-bone= Cannel-bone; -stone, a stone 
used In paving gutters, 

Cha’Hael, 1769. \ooxvx^\.i. chain-wale \ 
cf. gunwale (gt^mSl).] Naut. One of the broad 
thick planks projecting horizontally from the 
ship’s side, nearly abreast of the masts. 

Comb. : c.-plate = chain-plate ; -wale, one of the 
strakes worked between the gun-deck and the upper 
deck ports of large ships. 

Channel (tjsemel), v. 1596. [f. Channel 
sb.^) I. irans. To form channels in; to wear or 
cut into channels ; to furrow, groove. 2. To cut 
out as a channel 1816. 3. To convey through 

or as through a channel 1648. t4. intr. To 

pass by (or as by) a channel -1664. 

X, No moi e shall trenching Warre channell her fields 

I Hen. IV, I. i- 7. 

Channelled, -eled (tfse-n^ld), ppl. a. 1567. 
[f. Channel sbA and z'.J i. Having channels 
or grooves; having a gutter; InBot, — Canali- 
c ul ATE . 2, Conveyed along a channel ; form- 
ed with a channel 1796, 

Cha'nnelling, -eling, vbL sb. 1580. [ f. as 
prec.] I. Channelled work; grooving, a. Mak- 
ing of channels; providing with a gutter 1885. 

Cha*nnelly, -ely, Obs.exc.Sc. 1615. [f. 

I Channel sb.^ III. 3.] Gravelly, 
j Cha*nneltire. «= Cannelure. 

II Chanson (fansoh). [Fr. :~L. caniionem^ 
A song (French, or of France). Haml. ii. ii. 438. 
(I Chansonette ( Jans^?ne*t). 1813. [Fr. ;dim, 
of prec.] A little song. 


The Miller’s maid Colette Sung, wh.ie he supped, 
her c. S. Rogeps. 

Chant Alsochaunt. 1671. ^?a. 

F. : — or immed. f. the \b.] 1, A song, 
a melody; singing, (and in rogues' cant). 
2. Mus. A short melody or phrase to which the 
Psalms, Canticles, etc., are sung m public wor- 
ship 1789; a psalm, etc., so chanted 1856. 3, 

A measured monotonous song; the musical 
recitation of words 1815 ; a distinctive intona- 
tion 1848. 

X. C. of tuneful birds Milt.P. B. il 290. 3. The 

low monotonous c. of an Arab party 1S82. 

The Anglican c. (deri^'ed from the old Gregorian) is 
either single or double. A single c. is sung to one 
verse of a psalm, and consists of two strains, of ^ and 
4 bars respectively, each beginning with a reciting- 
note. A double c. has twice the length of a single 
one, and is sung to two verses. 

Chant (tjant), v. ME. [a. F. chanter 
caff tare, freq. of canere,"] i, intr. To sing, 
warble {arch, or poet). Also transf. 2. trans. 
To utter musically. Chiefly poet 1588. 3. To 
celebrate in song. poet. 1583. 4. Mus. To re- 

cite musically, intone; to sing to a Chant 
(sense 2). intr, VIE..', trans. j.'ipB. fig. To 
talk monotonously 1572. 6. slang, {trans.) To 
cry up (a horse) fraudulently 1816. 

1. To c. to the sound of the viol Amos\i. 5. 2. [The 
wild swan] chanted a melody loud and sweet Tenny- 
son. 5. To c. of prerogativ es Milt. To c. the praises 
of the Darwinian system 1 885, Hence Cha'ntahle a. 
((Chantage (Janta-g, tja*nted5). 1874. [Fr.] 
A mode of extorting money by tlireatening to 
make scandalous revelations, 
jj Chantant (Jantah, tjamtant), iz. 1789. [a. 
F.J Of a singing style, melodious, tuneful. 
fjlChantepleure. ME. only. [Fr.] Name of 
a French poem addressed to those who sing in 
this world and shall weep in the next; hence, a 
mixture of joy and sorrow. 

Chanter (tja-ntsi). [ME. and AF. chaun- 
tour : — L. cantatorem. In sense i, ?aphet. f. 
Enchanter.] fi. A magician, ME. only. 2. 
One who chants or sings; a chorister; a pre- 
centor ME. 3. The finger-pipe of a bagpipe, 
on which the melody is played 1631. 4. The 

Hedge-sparrow {Accentor modularis) 1865, 6. 
One who sells horses fraudulently. Hence 
Chamtership, the office of a c. 

11 Chanterelle 1601. [a. F., It. cantarella 
treble string.] ix. A decoy bird, 2, The 
highest string of a musical instrument 1878. 

Chanterelle 2 (tjamteied). 1775. [a. F. : 
in mod.L. cazitharellus, dim. of cantharus.") A 
yellow kind of edible fungus {Cantharelhis cU 
bariul). 

Chanticleer (tja-ntikllai). ME. [a. OF. 
chaniecler (mod.B'. cka?iteclair), name of the 
Cock in Reynard the Eox."j A proper name ap- 
plied to a cock; but now mostly written without 
a capital. (Cf. Bruin, etc.) 

Sche had a cok, bight Chaunticlere Chaucer. 

]j Chantier. 1880. [Canadian Fr.] AShanty. 
Chantress (tja*ntres). ME, [a. OF. chaft- 
teresse; see Chanter and -ess, ] ti. A female 
magician. ME. only, 2, A female chanter or 
singer; also of birds, etc. [arch, or poet.) 1450. 

Chantry (tjamtri). [ME. chaunterie, a. OF. 
chanterie, f, chanter.'] ti. Chanting (of the 
mass). ME. only. to. Incantation -1460. 3. 
An endowment for the maintenance of priests to 
sing masses, usually for the soul of the founder. 
Also, the body of priests so endowed, ME. b. 
A chapel or altar so endowed ME. 

Chaos (k^'ps). ME. [a. L., a. Gr. 
vb.-stem x^- to yawn, gape.] ti. A gaping 
void, yawning gulf, chasm, or abyss -1667. 2. 
The ‘ formless void ' of primordial matter 1531. 
b. personified. 1651. 3. transf. and fig. A state 

of utter confusion and disorder 1606; a confused 
mass 1579. t4. An amorphous lump -1593. 

ts. ? Element -1753. 

1. Betweene ns and you there is fixed a great chaos 
N.T, {Rkem.) Luke xvi. 26. a. In the Beginning 
how the Heav’ns and Earth Rose out of C. Milt. 
P. L. 1. 10. 4. 3 Hen. VI, iii. ii. 161. 

Chaotic, -al (k^i^^'tik,* -al), a, 1713. [f. 
Chaos -1- -ic, + -al. ] Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling chaos ; utterly confused or disordered. 
Hence Chao’tically adv. 

Chap (tfaep), sh."^ ME. [f. Chap z>. 1 ] i.' 
An open fissure or crack; esp. a crack in the 


b (Ger. Ki>ln). o (Fr. li (Ger. Miller), ii (Fr. dwne). v (cz#rl). e (e») (th^re). I (Fi) {rem), i (Fr, faire), 5 (fzr, fern, ^arth). 




CHAP 


char-A-banc 


skin, descending to the flesh. Also jzg, s. A 
stroke, knock, rap. and 7 i. dial. 17S5 
Cliap jjsp’ , 1555. / f. Chap, Chop." 

1. Either of the two bones (with its covering o‘ 
flesh, etc.) which form tne jaw; in /h the jaws 
as formir>g the mouth; used of animah, and 
colioq. of human bemgs. 2. The cr.eek 170S. 

3. The low er jaw 1S46. t4. Meek. Tne jaw s 
of a vice, etc. -1831. 

X. Open your chaps a^aine Tcv\\ ii. a. She 

threatned to slap my cCaps 170*. Ckaps cf the 
Channel', see Chop sb. Hence Ciia’pless a. w’ith- 
out the lower jaw. 

Claap 1577. "Abbrev. f. Chap- 
man.] I. A bujer, customer. Still 2. 

collogl * Customer fellow, lad. (Now chiefly 
of young men.) 1716. 

I. Pernaps Mrs. Mead would buy .. but she would 
be a hard c. Wilkes. 

Chap i^tjtep), znl ['ME. c/iappen ; cf. later 
AIDu, cappen^ also Chip.] ti. (with off). To 
chop off. ME. only. a." To crack or cause to 
crack in fissures ME. 3. To strike, to rap at a 
door, n. dial. 1565. 4. Sc. To choose 1720. 

at Chapped with the winters blast Lyly. 3. To c. 
hands ; to strike hands in concluding a bargain, liii 
tne hour c. 1652. 

Chap, 2 \ 0 E. cSapiank\ To buy; 

to buy and sell ; to truck. Cf. Cheap, Chop. 
ilChaparejosctJsepar^i-hrJus}. i86r. [Alex. 
Sp. ] T ro users worn by cow boys as a protection 
against thorny bushes (cf. next). Abbiev. Chaps. 
II Chaparral (tjoetparae-l). U.S. 1850. [a.Sp., 
f. chaparra, -am evergreen oak.] prop. A 
thicket oflow evergreen oaks; hence^^;?. Dense 
tangled brush-w ood, as in AIe.xico and Texas. 

C. cockx a species of cuckoo {jGeococcyx caU/orni- 
uftus) in the west of North America. 

Chap-book (tjse-pibuk). 1824. [f.chapm 
Chapman.] A small pamphlet of popular tales, 
ballads, tracts, etc., as hawked by chapmen. 

Cha^ Ctp'T)? [a. F. chape ^ f. late 

L, capa, cappa hood, cape, whence Sp, and Pg. 
chapa thin piece of met^ for plating anything. ] 
ti. A plate of metal with which anything is 
overlaid, ME. only. 3. The metal plate of a 
scabbard; esp. that which covers the point ME 
(See also N. E. D.) 3. The tip of a fox's tail 1677. 

4. The part of a buckle by which it is fastened to 
a strap. [So in F.] 1679. Hence Chapeless 
a. w’anting a sheath. Sh.aks. 

Chape, S', ME. [f. prec.] To furnish a scab- 
bard, etc., with a chape. Chaucer. 

]( Chapeau (JapiJ). 1523. [F., in OF. capd, 
chapel : — L. cappellum^ dim, of cappa Cap, ] A 
covering for the head. Now chiefly in Her. 

ChapeaU’br'ccs (Jap 5 bra) : a small three-cornered flat 
silk hat which could be carried under the arm ; worn 
by gentlemen at court or in full dress in 18th c. 
Chapel (tj^e-pel), sb. [ME. chapeh., a. OF. 
ckapele : — late L. cappella, dim. oicappa^ cloak, 
cape, cope (see Cap). From the cappella or 
cloak of St. Martin, the name was applied to 
the sanctuary in which this was kept under the 
care of its cappellani or chaplains, and thence 
generally to a sanctuary, and ult. to a building 
for worship, not being a church. The earlier | 
name for a church was Oraicfrixum, Oratorv.] 
I. gen. A place of Christian worship, not being 
a parish or cathedral church; an oratory. a. 
spec. A private place of worship ME. 3. A place 
of public worship of the Established Church, 
subordinate to, or dependent upon, the church 
of the parish (see quots.) 1491. 4. Used of 

places of Christian worship other than those of 
the established church of the country 1662. 
(Now * church* is used for ' chapel ’ by Roman 
Catholics, Scotch Episcopalians, and many Non- 
conformists.) 5. A chapel service 166a. 6. 

gen. A lesser temple, fane, or sanctuary, having 
an altar to a deity ME. 7. A body of singers 
attached to a chapel (usu. of a king or prince) 
ME. 8. The sacred vessels, etc., used in a 
church or chapd. Now Hist. 9. A printing- 
office; an association of the journeymen in a 
printing-office. Hence to hold a c., to have a 
meeting of the association. 1688. 

a. The c. of the Castle Walpole, of New College 
Ev^yn. Mortuary c . : an oratory in a mausoleum, 
bund vault or aisle^ etc., having an altar for masses 
for the soul of the deceased {chantry c.). Hence, a 
compartment of a cathedral, etc. (usu. in the aisle), 
separately dedicated and having its own altar. Zady- 
c. : see Lady. 3* ease : one built for the use 


1 cf parishlorer^ who live far fro.Ti the parbh church. 
Parcckiizi c. : that vi* an a* iciei.t division cf a parish 
attached to it oy a.:d repute; r.ow usuaky 

caked Chli’ck. h'reJ c.: cne^ founded by tr.e king, 
and not subject to the juri‘-diction of the ordinar> . 
5. To kei.j> a c.'. to attend chapei once. So to 7 kzss^ 
icse a c. 

Comb. c. -master, occos. tr. of Fr. matire de 
chapelle or Ger. KcPpellnieiiiier^ director of the music 
of a royal lor other) c, (sense 7). Hence Cha'pel t?.j 
nonce-tvd. To put (bury, etc.) in a c. Cha'pel c.- 
Saui. To turn a ship round in a light breeze when 
close-hauled, so as to make her lie as sne did before. 
Clia*pelwa rden, now ‘churchwarden *. 

tClia*peletk 1587. [f. prec.] A little Chapel 
-1675. 

Chapelet 2 (tJse'pHet]. 1753. [ts-E . chapdet 
Chaplet, ] 1. A pair of stirrup leathers, with 
stirrups, buckled together, and fastened to the 
pommel of the saddle, s. A chain pump with 
buckets attached to an endless chain passing 
over two axles. So called in French from its 
likeness to a rosary. 1874. 
fClia'pelize, v. To make into a chapel. 
Fuller. 

Cha'pellage. ra^'e. =Chapelry2. Scott. 
Ch 3 .’peli 2 uxy* ? Obs.rare. 1726. [puF.c/ia- 
pdlenie benefice of a chaplain.] =ChaPELRY. 
Ctiapelry ujas’palri). 1591. [a. OF. 
lerie. ] i . The district attached to a chapel. 2. 
A chapel with its precinct, etc.; a chapel-stead 
1817. 

Cliaperon (Joe-per^, -o^cP). ME. [a. F., 
dim. of chape cape, cope (cf. vioucheron, f. 
nwucke).’] I. A hood or cap. Now Afzk/. t2. 
A small escutcheon placed [esp.) on the forehead 
of a horse drawing a hearse -1783. A 

person, esp. a married wmman, who, for the sake 
of propriety, accompanies a young immarned 
lady in public, as guide and protector 1720, 
Also transf. 

I. C., the Hood anciently worn by the Knights of 
the Garter Phillips, Hence Cha'peronage, atten- 
dance as c, 

Cliaperoii (J:e*per^n), v. 1796. [f. prec.] 
trans. To act as chaperon to; to escort. 

I shall be very happy to c. you Jane Austen. 

Cttap-fellen (tjae*pi^ Also chop-. 

1598. [ f. Chap i. With the chap or lower 
jaw hanging down, as an effect of exhaustion, a 
v\ ound, or esp. of death. 2. Jig. Dispirited ; 
crest-fallen 1608. 

1. Trooping from their mouldy dens The chap-fallen 
circle spreads Ten.nvso.v. 

Chapiter (tj^'pitai). ME. [a. F. chapiin 
; — OF. ckapitle, early ad, L. capitulum.') ti. 
gen. Earlier sp. of Chapter, ia. spec. A sum- 
mary -1 670. 3. Arch. The capital of a column. 
(Still occas. = Capital.) ME. 
tCha*pitle. ME. only. [See prec.] — Chap- 
ter I, 4. 

Chaplain (tjae’plen). OE. [s.. OF, c/iapdain 
: — ^late L. cappellanus^ f. capella Chapel, q. v.] 
I. ge?i. The priest, clergyman or mimster of a 
Chapel; In ME. a chantry priest. a. spec. 
A clergyman who conducts religious services 
in the private chapel of a sovereign, loid, or 
high official, of a public institution, or in the 
household of a person of quality, in a legislative 
chamber, regjinent, ship, etc. OE. Used of a 
nun who officiates in a nunnery ME. Also 
transf. Hence Cha*plaincy, Cha'plainry — 
chaplainship. Cha’plainship, the office of a c. 
Chaplet (tjse-plet). [ME. a. OF., 

dim. of ckape^ chapeau^ head-dress, etc.] 1. A 
wreath for the head ; a circlet, coronal. Her. 
A bearing representing a garland of leaves with 
four flowers at equal distances 1688. a. A string 
of beads ; esp, one used for counting prayers, 
one third of the length of a rosary. Also, the 
prayers themselves. 1653, Also transf. 3. A 
moulding of the astragal species 1623, 4* 

Fomidbig. One of the metal supports of the core 
of a hollow moulding, e. g. of a cylindrical pipe 
1885. 5- See Chapelet^. 

t. A c. of preclouse stones 1450, of flowers Greene, 
of Roses Steele, Hence Clia*pleted a. 
Chapman (tjse'pm^n). [OE. ciapmann^ f. 
dap barter, dealing + mann ; see Cheap z/. ] i . 
A man who buys and sells ; a merchant, trader, 
dealer (arch.). 2. An itinerant dealer ; a hawker, 
pedlar J592. fs. A broker -1659. t4. A 

customer -1807. Hence i‘Cha*pmanhood, 


‘head = chapnianJup. Cha'pmanship, the 

emplo) merit of a c. 

Cha*p-money. dial. 1881. A small sum 
returned bv the vendor to the purchaser on re- 
ceiving payment. 

tChapourn. 1688. Her. = next 
Chapoumet. 2562. J coimpti.F .chaperon- 
Jiet.'l Her. In a coat of arms, a chief divided 
by a bow-shaped line, said to represent a hood. 
NChappe. 1825. [XI. F. chape. 'I A cape or 
cloak. 

Chapped (tjsept),///. 1460. [f. Chap v. 

andi-A^j i. Fissured; cracked, as the ground 
m summer, or the hands with frost. sla?ig. 
Thirsty. 2. Chopped small 1730. 

Chapped ajsept),///. c . 2 1678. [f. Chap 
sb.-'] Hav.ng a chap or jaw; chiefly in 

Chappie, -y (ijse-pi). 1821. [f. Chap 

sb.^ + -IE, -Y*.l Little chap or fellow. Orig. Sc. 
Ii Chappow (tjapau’). Anglo- Ind. i860, [a. 
Pushtoo.] A plundering expedition; a raid. 

Chappy (tj3e*pi),^z. 1611. [f. C haptA 1 + 
-yb] Full ol chaps or clefts. 

Chapter (tjse'ptoj), sh. ME. in Sc. [synco- 
pated f. Chapiter, q. v. Cf. also Capitulum, 
Capitle, Chapitle.] I. A main division of 
a book, or of the Acts of Parliament of a single 
session. 2, fg. Heading, subject, category. 
(Usu. preceded by <7/2, tiponl) {arch.) ME. 3. 
A short lesson read in some services of the Latin 
Church 1450. 4. A general meeting or assem- 

bly of the canons of a collegiate or cathedral 
church, of the members of any monastic or re- 
ligious order, or of an order of knights. (The 
name chapter was thus transferred to the meet- 
ing at which a chapter (sense 3) was read, and 
thence to those who met.) ME. 5. The members 
of such an assembly as a body : esp. The body 
of canons of a collegiate or cathedral church, 
presided over by the dean 1491. 6. A decretal 

epistle 1726. Arch. The capital of a column: 

now repl. by Chapiter. 

X. Unable to read a c. in the bible Johnson, fig. 
Twel. N. L V, 242. A curious c. in modern history 
Emerson, 2. And more particularly on the c. of 
women Carlyle. 

Phrases. C. and verse : {Jigh exact authority for. 
To the end of the c. ; {fig.) throughout. 'The c. of 
accidents', the unforeseen course of events. 

Comb. : c.-house, a building attached to a cathe- 
dral, etc., where a c. meets ; -lands, lands belonging 
to a c. (sense 5). 

Chapter (ijse-ptsi), v. 1485. [f. prec.] i. 
To divide into chapters. 2. To reprove, take 
to task. \Ci.F. chapiirerP\xS^% 

I. Langton’s chaptering the Bible Fuller. 
Chaptrel (tjte-ptrel). 1677. [dim. of Chap- 
ter (in sense 7).] A?xh. An impost. 
tCha-pwoman. 1624. [after Chapman.] 
A female dealer or hawker -1823. 
fChar, sbJ See Chare. 
fChar, sb,^ ME. [a. F. L. carrusd\ i. 
A chariot; a cart, wagon -1677. a. ? A cart- 
, load -1721. 

I 2. Char of lead', thirty pigs, each pig containing 
70 pounds, {Charge of lead, due to Bailey, and copied 
into mod. Diets., is non-existent.] 

Char(tj’aj), 1663. [? Celtic; cf. Gael. 
ceara red, cear blood.] Zool. 1. A small fish 
[Salmo salvelinus) of the trout kind, found in 
the lakes of mountainous districts. 2. The 
Brook Trout {Salmo fontinalis) of U. S. 

Char, j ^.4 1879. [f. Char A charred 
substance. 

Char, zi.i See Chare. 

Char (tjai), Pples. charred, charring, 
1679. [app, f. char- in Charcoal.] i. To 
reduce by burning to charcoal or carbon ; to 
bum slightly or partially, scorch. 2. intr. To 
become reduced to charcoal 1727. 

Char, vPb 1846. [? Cf. F. carren—E. quad- 
rare to square.] To hew (stone). 

Char-, see Chare and Charwoman . 

1( Chara (ke9*ra). 1753. [L. name of an nnkn. 
plant.] Bot. A genus of aquatic acrogenous 
plants, type of the N.O. Characex, which be- 
come encrusted with calcareous matter. Hence 
Chara'ceous a. Cha*racin, {Chem.') a cam- 
phorous substance found in Characex, etc. 

II Char-k-banc (Jaraban). 1832. [a. F.] A 
long and light vehicle with transverse seats 
looking forward. 


» (man), a (pass), au (lo«d). » (cat), g (Fr. ch«f). a (ev«). 


ai (7, tye). » (Fr. eau dr vie), i (sjt). i (PsyeW). 5 (what), p (got). 



CHARACT a93 CHARGE 


Ciiaract (kreT^kt). arch. ME. [a. OF. 
charcMe\ see Car ACT.] ti. An engraved or 
impressed mark; a stamp; a letter, figure, etc. 
-160$. 2. A cabbalistic sign or emblem 1560. 

z. Inscribed vnih talismans and characts Burton. 

Ch^act, obs. f. Carat. 

Cliaracter (k£e*rskt9i), jA [iME. caracter{e^ 
a, F., ad. L , a. Gr. x^paKTTjp instrument for 
graving, f. to cut furrows in, engrave. 

Refash, m Eng. in the i6th c.] 

I. Literal senses. i. A distinctive mark ; a 
brand, stamp. Also a. £sp. A graphic 
s\ mbol standing for a sound, syllable, or notion, 
used in writing or printing 1490. 3. colled. 

Writing,printing 1600; handwriting 1603; style 
of type 1641. 4. = Charact 2. 1590. 1*5* 

geit* A symbol ; an expression -1702. 6. A 

cipher for secret correspondence 1659. 

I, Jig. Stamped with the c. of sublimky 1794- a* 
[The] caracters y and v Palsgr, ^ Runic characters 
1S51. 3. Shaks. SontuXxx. Imitation of printed 

Roman c. L'i tton. 6. I . . Interpreted my Lord’s letter 
by his c. Pepys. 

n. Fig. senses. i. A feature, trait, charac- 
teristia Now esp. in Nat. Hist. 1502. 2. Es- 

sential peculiarity; nature; sort 1659. ts- Per- 
sonal appearance. Twel. N. i. ii. 51. 4. Mental 

or moral constitution 1647. 5. Distinct or dis- 
tinguished character 1735* 6. Good repute 

1712. 7. A detailed report of a person's quali- 
ties 1645; esp. one given to a servant by an em- 
ployer 1693. Also •\tra7zsf. of things. 8. Recog- 
nized official rank; status; position 1645. g. 
A personage 1749. i o. A personality in a novel 
or a play 1749. 1 1 . colloq. An odd or eccentric 

person 1773. Also attrib. 

X, Tell me, what one c, of liberty the Americans 
have Burke. z. To ?ive to the war the c. of a cru- 
sade Macaulay. 4, Thorough selfishness formed the 
basis of Henry’s c. 1839, s- hlost Women have no 
Characters at all Pope. Men of c. Whiston. 6. Shops 
of established c. McCulloch. 7. [I] took the rascal 
upon his word without a c. 1785. 9. Eminent cha- 

racters have .. played the fool Fielding. 10. The 
comic c, of Sir Trusty J. Warton. In (or otd 0/) c. ; 
in {.or at variance with) the part assumed ; hence gen. 
in {or out of) harmony, ii. The old man, . was a bit 
of a c. 1832. 

Character (kse’r^ktsi), v. 1591. ff. prec. 
In Shaks. and in 17th c. often chara'cter."] i. 
To engrave; to inscribe. Also Jg. 3. To re- 
present [arch.) 1594. 3 . = Characterize v. 
3. 1618. 4 . -Characterize v. 4. 1647. 5. 

= Characterize v. 5. 1654. 

I. What’s in the braine that I nek may c. Shaks. 
Sonn. cviii. Jg, Haml. i. iii. 59. 
fCharacte'iical, a. 1634. [f. Gr. xctpaKTiypi- 
KQS + -AL.] I. Of or pertaining to symbolic ! 
characters, magical symbols, or charms -1691. 
3. Characteristic -1766. 
tCharacterism (kseT^kteri z’m). 1614, [ad. 
L. char act erismus, Gr. xapa/^TT/ptcr/toy.] i. = 
Characterization -1825. 3. A Charac- 

teristic -1871. 

Characterist (kseT^kt^rist). 1691. [f. 

Character sb.] ta. One who employs magi- 
cal symbols, b. One who depicts character. 
Characteristic (kser^kterrstik). 1664. [ad. 
Gr. xctpo/rTryptffriKos.] A. adj. That serves to 
indicate character; distinctive; typical 1665. 

The c, letter, and the termination of verbs Gibbon. 
B. sk I. A distinctive mark; a distinguishing 
peculiarity or quality 1 664. 2. Math, The whole 

number in a logarithm 1727, 

I, Superstition is. .not the c. of this age Junius. 
Cha racteri’sticah arch. 1621. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL. ] adj == Characteristic a, sb. = 
Characteristic sb. 1. 1660. Hence Cba-rac- 
teri'stically adv. in cipher; in a c. manner. 
Cha racterFs-tic^ness. 
Characterization(kse.rKkter9iz.?i’j9n).i57o. 
[f. next.] The action or result of characterizing; 
portrayal in words ; creation of fictitious charac- 
ters. 

Characterize (kas'rakteroiz), z'. 1591. [ad. 
med.L. characierizare, ad. Gr, x^paKrrjpi^etv^ 
f. Character. ] ti. = Character 

V, I. ~i8ii, ~ Character v. 2. -1710. 

3 . To describe the peculiar qualities of 1626. 

4 . To be a characteristic of 1744. 5. To impart 

character to; bXso absol. 1807. 

3. I do not choose to use the expression which alone 
could c. it Ruskin, 4. The excellent taste which 


characterises her writings Scott. 5. To leave out . 
all that characterises Opie. Hence Ctia*racteri-zer. 

ChaTacterless, a. 1606. [f. Character 
jA-t-LESS.] Without distinctive feature; with- 
out individuality; without (testimony to) per- 
sonal character. Hence Cha*racterlessne‘ss. 

Charactery, rarely -try (kseT^kten ; in | 
Shaks. karse-ktSri). 1588. [f. Character sb. ; | 
see -ery.] i. Expression of thought by sjm- i 
bols or characters ; the characters or symbols 
collectively 1598 ; ^spec, shorthand 1588. t2. 

Delineation of character 1614. 

I. I will construe to thee All the Charractery of my 
sad browes Jul. C, ii. i, 308. Nor mark’d with any 
sign or c. Keats. 

Charade (Jara-d). 1776. [a. F. ; ?f. Pr. 

charrada chatter (Littre), or Sp. charj'ada 
speech or action of a clown (Skeat).] A kind of 
riddle, in which each syllable of a word to be 
guessed, and sometimes the word itself, is enig- 
matically described, or acted. Also attrib. 
Charbocle, obs. f. Carbuncle. 

11 Charbon ( Jarbt7n). 1753. [Fr.] I. A small 
black spot or mark remaining in the cavity of 
the corner tooth of a horse after the large spot 
or mark has become obliterated. ? Obs.. 3. = 
Anthrax 2. 1869. 

Charcoal (tJaukdulJjjA ME. {jvpp. f. char 
(of unkn. origin) -f COAL. The suggestion that 
char- = Chare v, or sbP-, as if turn-coal^ i. e. 
wood turned into coal^ lacks support.] i. The 
black porous residue, consisting (when pure) 
wholly of carbon, obtained from partly burnt 
wood, bones, etc. Hence specified as wood, 
vegetable, animal c. fz, collect, pi. in sense of 
I. -1719. 3. A charcoal crayon 1688. 4. A 

charcoal drawing 1884. 

I. Sea-coal last longer than Char-coal Bacon. 

^ Comb.x c.-black, a pigment obtained frorac.j -iron, 
iron containing a percentage of carbon ; -point 
( Electr .) = carbonjoint (see Carbon). Hence Cha*r- 
coal V. to mark with c.; to sutfocate with the fumes 
of c. 

fChardi, charde. 1570. [fusion of Card 
and Chart.] Card, map, chart -1611. 

Chard 2 (tja.id). 1658. Var. of Card xA 3 

Chare, char (tjeaj, tjaj), sb.'^ [OE. cerr 
OTeut. *harrzz or ^karziz\ cf. Chare v.'^ In 
mod. Eng. usually char, exc. in sense 2; in U.S. 
also Chore.] ti.Thereturningofatime-ME. ; 
a turn ~i68o. 2. esp. An odd job, esp. of house- 
hold work; in pi. the housework of a domestic 
servant ME Also in comb., as ckar-parsofi, 
etc. 1662. 

Chare (tjesi), sb.^ ME. [’ Chare turning ; 
cf. Sc. wynd. ] A narrow lane, or wynd. local. 

Chare, sh.^^ chariot, car; see Char 
fChare, a. 1564. = Chary -1587. Hence 
tCha*rely adv. 

Chare, char (tjesi, tJaj), v. [OE. pe7'7'an 
perre, Chare sb.^ Now usually chare.'] ti. 
To turn ; esp. to turn away or aside, trans., 
intr., and refi. -1674. 2. trans. To do (a turn 

of work) [arch.) 1570. 3. intr. To do odd jobs, 

esp. of housework by the day ,* hence colloq. to 
do the cleaning work of (a house) 1732. 
tCharet, charette. ME. [a. OF. charrette, 
dim, of OF. ckarre Car sb.'^ The word used 
in the Bible of 1611, but changed in later edi- 
tions to chariot,] i- A wheeled conveyance 
(for persons or goods) -1654; a war-chariot 
-1676. Hence f ChaTeter, a charioteer. 

Charge (tj^d^), sb. ME. [a. F. charge 
Rom. carga, late L. carrica, f. carricare ; see 
Charge v., and cf. Cark.] 

I. ti. A (material) load, burden, weight -1704. 

[<(f Charge of Lead', see Char sb^ 2.] 2. The 

quantity of anything, as powder, coal, ore, 
etc., which any receptacle, piece of mechanism, 
etc., e. g. a fire-arm, gas-retort, furnace, is con- 
structed to bear, take in, or receive at one time 
1653. 3. Her. A Bearing 1599, 4. Farriery. 
A thick adhesive plaster 1607. 

II. T.fig. A load (of trouble, inconvenience, 

etc.) Obs. Anything burdensome, ME. 

^z.fig. Importance, moment -1598. 3. Pecu- 

I niary burden ; cost 1460 ; the price demanded 
I for services or goods 1848. pi'. Expenses : in 
[ much the same sense as the sing, [arch) 1514. 

Incidental expenses 1546. 4. A liability 

to pay money laid upon a person or estate 1570. 

! 5. Commission, trust, responsibility ME. 6. 


Care, custody, superintendence ME. 7. A thing 
or person entrusted to the care of any one. 
spec. The people or district committed to the 
care of a clerg\man. 1530. 8. A precept, in- 

junction, mandate, order ME. spec. An official 
instruction or admonition given by a judge to 
a jury, by a bishop to his clergy, etc. 1690. 9. 
Accusation 1477. spec. The accusation upon 
which a prisoner is brought up for trial; hence 
colloq. : A prisoner so brought up. 1859. 

2. The Letter was full of c., Of deare import Rom. 
yul. V. ii. 38. 3. Thou hast lytle money & much c. 
More. pi. At his own charges T hackeray. 5. Pastors 
I have a dreadfull c , not performed by a formal preach- 
ment twice a week Milt. 6, He shall geuehis angels 
c. ouer the Coverdale Ps. xc[i]. ii. Children in c. of 
a nurse. A nurse in c. of children {mcdl^. So, Officer, 
clerk, curate in c. To gi-ve (a person) in c . . to hand 
over to the custody of the police. 9. To lay to one's 
c . : to charge one with. 

m. An impetuous attack, etc. fi. The posi- 
tion of a weapon ready for action -1650. 3. 

Mil. An impetuous attack or onset ; the act of 
bearing down impetuously upon the adversary. 
Also said of a bull, an elephant, a player at 
football, etc. 1568. Also Jg. 3. Mil. A signal 
for the attack sounded upon a trumpet, etc. 1650. 

Jt. 2 Hen. IV, IV. i. 120. 2. The tw'o armies rushed 

with equal fury to the c. Gibbon, 3, The pipers on 
both sides blew their c. Scott. 

Comb.', bursting c.: see Burst c.-inspector, 
an officer who inspects the charges in a c.-sheet; 
-sheet, the paper kept at a police-station on which 
are entered all names of persons arrested, with the 
charge against them, etc. Hence tChaTgeful a. 
burdensome; responsible. Cha'rgeless^. free from 
cost ; without a (clerical) c. tChaTgeous a, heavy; 
burdensome. 

Charge (tjaud^), v. ME. [a, OF. charger, 
4er : — L. carricare to load, f. cai'rus car. Cf. 
Cark, and Carry.] 

L To cause to bear. ti. IraTis. To load -1854, 
t2. To place as a load upon -1601. 3, To put 
in or on (a thing) or cause it to receive what it 
can bear or is adapted to receive ME. ; spec, to 
load (a fire-arm) 1541, Also Jg, 4. Her. To 
place a bearing on 1572. Also transf, 5. To 
fill (any substance) with other matter [e.g. the 
air with vapour, etc.) Usn. in pa. pple. 1756, 

I. A tre, That charged was with fruyt Chaucer, ^ 3, 

To c. a rocket 1799, an accumulator {mod,), a pipe 
Browning. Canon charged to the mouthes fohn ii, 
i. 382. Jg. A face charged with memories Geo. 
Eliot, L.L.L. v. ii. 88. S- Clouds charged 

with electricity Phillips. 

II. To load heavily, fi. To overload -1784. 

t 3 . To press hard -1568. To burden 

with sin, care, sickness, etc. -1633. t4. To put 
to expense -1647. 5. To burden, entrust, com- 
mission with, Also rej. 6, To lay 

a command or injunction upon ; to exhort 
authoritatively. Const, with inf., or with cl. ; 
also shnply. M E. Also absol. to deliver a charge. 
Cf. Charge sb. II. 8. 1618. 7. To censure; to 
accuse ME. 8. To c. (a fault, etc.) : see quots. 
9. To subject (a person, estate, etc.) to a pecu- 
niary liability. Const, with , hto. 1626. 10, To 

c. (a sum or price) : see quots. ii. To c. (a 
thing sold or offered for sale) : see quots. 

I, To c. childrens memories with rules Locke. 4. 
Let not the church be charged 1 Tim. v, 16, 5. 

What you haue charg’d me with, that haue I done 
Lear v. iii. 163. 6. On thy life I c. thee, hold Ttvel. 

J\r. IV. i. 49, To c. a jury 1618, the clergy of a diocese 
1870. 7. To a me with offence 1559. 8. To impute 

as a fault: C. the crime, On native sloth Dryden. 
tTo impute to: It [a poem] is charged to me Swift. 
To state in an indictment: We ought.. not to c. what 
we are unable to prove Burke. io. To impose as a 
liability on : Debts , . charged upon the real estate 
(Bruise, To state as the price duey^r: [The price] 
she charged for eggs 1787. Also absol. ii. To put 
as a charge to or against : C. these to {or against) me 
{mod.). To rate : He charges coal at Bd. a cwt. {mod.). 

tin. To attach, weight or importance to ; to 
regard ’-’1587. 

IV. To a ttack impetuously, etc. i . To place 
(a weapon) in position for action; to level 1509. 
3. To bear down upon with impetuosity. Esp, 
in military use. Cf. also Charge sb. Ill, 2, 
1583. Also intr. and absol, 

X. C. bayonets J: advance on the enemy with bayonets 
fixed, a. The bull charged one of the horses {modi), 
absol. ‘C., (ilhester, c. I On, Stanley, on I’ Scott. 
Hence ChsergeA.ppl.a. filled, etc. ; now esp. = ‘Charged 
with electricity ^ «... 

II Chargd, in full Charge d'aflaires^ya'rg^; 
daff'r). 1850. [F.; * (one) in charge of affairs. ] 
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CHARGEABLE 

I. A minister who transacts diplomatic 1312 s:r ess 
during the temporary absence of the ambassa- 
dor; also, the representative of a conntr}’ at a 
minor foreign court 1876. 2. gefi. hSan or 

officer in charge (for the time). 

Cliargeable 2:480. "f. 

Charge +-able.] ti. Of the nature of a 
charge or burden; responsible; burdensome; 
costly -1796. 3. CapaMe of oemg, or liable to 

be, charged (see Charge v .) 1546. 

1. A c. office Frith. C,apparell 25^^ 2 Sam, xm. 
23. a. Writing signed by the parly c. Stephex C. 
with guilt Johnson*, with money 1641, to a Pansh 
Adoison, upon the Rector 1654, to general average Sir 
C Bowen. Hence Cbargeabrlity, the condition of 
being c- ChaTgeableness. fCha-rgeably 
f Ctta-rgeant, ez. ME. only. [a.F,j Burden- 
some. 

Cha-rgeant, 1887, [See prec.] == Char- 
gee. 

Chargee (tJaid^J-). 1884. [f. Charge v, 
or sA + -EE.] The holder of a charge upon 
property, or of a security over a contract. 

Cha-rge-house. fi. A house for the charge 
of youth A A X. V. i. 87. 3. A building m 

which cartridges are charged. 

Charger 1 (tjaudgaj). [ME. ckargeour, ? ad. 
OF. f. L, ^carricatorium utensil for 

loading.] A large plate or flat dish. 

Giue me heere lohn Baptists head in a c. Matt. 
xiv. 8. 

ChaTger X 1483. [f. Charge v. ; cf. F. 
ckargeur.\ i. One who or that which charges. 
3. One who has a charge on an estate, etc. 1869. 
3. A horse ridden by an officer in the field or in 
action 1762. 

3. Furious every c, neighed Campbei,i« 

Charily (tje^’rili), 1579. [f. Ch-ARY-s- 
-Ly 2.] In a Chary manner; carefully; cau- 
tiously; sparingly. 

Chariness (tjesiines). 1571. [f- as prec.] 
I. The quality of being Chary. ta- Scrupu- 
lous integrity -1794- 

at. The charinesse of our honesty W. ii. L 102. 

Chariot (tJseTiat). ME. [a. OF. chariot, 
augm. of char Car, Since 17th c. chariot has 
also replaced Charet.] i. A wheeled vehicle ; 
ta cart -1693 ; a carriage of state iME. ; also 
Jig.\ a car used in ancient warfare 1581. spec. 
A light four-wheeled carriage with only back 
seats 1661. f 3. jig. Vehicle -1678. 

I. fig. Like the sun's a at mid-day 1883. He burneth 
the c. in the fire Ps. xlvi 9. 

Chariot (tJseTist), v. 1627. [f. prec.] To 
carry or convey in a chariot 1659. Also absol. 
Bright-charioted Aurora Cowpek. 

Ch^otee (tjae riotr). 1864. [f. as prec.] 
A light covered pleasure chariot, with four 
wheels and two seats. (Webster.) 

Charioteer (tjgesriotiau), sb. ME. [app. f. 
OF. charioteur, and OF. chareiier.'] The driver 
of a chariot. Hence Cliarioteersliip, perform- 
ance as a c. 

Charioteer, v. 1802. [f. prec.] i. intr. 
To act as charioteer; to drive. s. trans. To 
drive (a chariot, a person in a chariot) 1849. 

Chariotry (t/seuiotri), 1828. [f. as prec + 
-RY.] The body of soldiers who fought from 
chariots. Cf. cavalry, etc. 

Cha r ism (kse*riz’m). Pl.-ataand-s. 1641. 
[f. Gr. xapttrpa, pi. -ora.] A favour specially 
vouchsafed by God; a grace, a talent. Hence 
Charismatic a, of or pertaining to a c. 

Charitable (t/^-ritabl), ME. [a. OF., 
f. ckariUj\ ti* Showing Christian charity or 
the love of God and man -1641. ts. Tender- 
hearted; well-disposed -1634. 3. Full of active 
charity; esp. liberal in alms^ving to the poor 
ME. 4. Connected with an object of charity, 
esp. as defined in statutes; of the nature of a 
charity iS97- 5* Indined to judge favourably 

of men, their actions, etc, 1626, 

3. With your charatable almes the poore man to 
comforte mE. 4. The jgreat statute of c. uses is st, 43 
El. c. 4 Powell. To aid some c. object 1872. 5. A 

c. construction 1626, hojje 1846. Hence Ch.a*ritable- 
ness, the quality of bebg c, Cha*ritably adv . 

fChaTitative, 1582. [a, OF. 

C^the nature of charity ora charitableg^ft“i75i. 
Charity (tJ^Titi). OE. [a. ad. 

L. caritatem. Cf. Cherte.] i. Christian love; 
esp. the Christian love of our fellow men. Often 
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personified, ME. 2. Love, natural affection; 
spontaneous goodness ME. pi. Affections 1667. 
3. A disposition to judge hopefully of men and 
their actions, and to make allowance for their 
shortcomings 1483; tfaimess, equity -1647. 4. 

Benevolence, esp. to the poor ; charitableness ; 
alms-giving OE. pL Acts of charity done to the 
poor 1607. 5- Alms ME. 6. A bequest, 

foundation, institution, etc., for the benefit of 
others, esp. of the p>oor or helpless 1697. 

1. The charite [A. V. love] of God, that is in Jhesu 
Crist oure Lord Rotn. viii. 39. The c. of the Gospel 
sroaid extend to men of every Religion 2756. /«, cut 
cfic.i in or out of the Christian state of c. 2. pi. 
liliLT. P . L . IV. 756. 3. C bids hope for the best 

Drydek. 4- C, or tenderness for the poor Johnson. 
pL Deferre not Charities till D<^th B^con. S To 
begac. Drydek. 6. Christ’s Hospital.. a.. noble, 
pious and admirable c. Evelyn. 

Phrases. C. begins at home : used to express the 
prior claims of ties of family, friendship, etc. (cf. 

I Tim. V. 8). Brother or Sister ofC . : a member of 
a religious organization devoted to c. 

etc. (see senses 4-6), as c. land, money % c.- 
hoy, -girl, etc. ; c.-school, one supported by chari- 
table bequests or gifts, for the education of the poor. 

Clianvari (Jan,va*ri). 1735. [a. F., of 

unkn. origin; see Littrd.] A serenade of rough 
music, made with kettles, pans, tea-trays, etc., 
used in France, in dension of incongruous 
marriages, etc. ; hence a babel of noise. 

Ctiark (tjaik),r^.l 1708. [app. short, from 
ckark coal, due to erron. analysis of Charcoal. 
Cf. Chark v.-} Wood or coal charred; char- 
coal; coke. 

ilCtiark (tfaik),r3.2 1591. [Russ.] A small 
(Russian) glass. 

Ctiark, Now dial [OE. ceardan ; in 
ME. also cherk. Chirk.] ti. To creak -ME. 
3. To be querulous. Sc. 1825, 

Ckark (tjaik), 1655. [See Chark r3.i] 
To char; to coke (coals), 

Cliarlataii (fa-jlat^, -taen). 1618. [a. F., 
ad. It. ciarlatano =■ ciarlatore, f. ciarlare to 
babble, act the mountebank. Cf. quacki^ ti. 
.A mountebank who descants volubly in the 
street; esp. an itinerant vendor of drugs, etc. 
-1771. 3. An empiric who pretends to wonder- 

ful knowledge or secrets, esp. in the healing art; 
an impostor, a quack 1680. Also as adj. 

a. A c. in religion is sure to like other sorts of charla- 
tans Geo. Eliot, Hence Cliarlata*iiic, -al a. 
ChaTlatanish. a., ChaTlatani sm, the practice 
of a c. ; the being a c. ChaTlatanry, quackery. 

Charles's Wain. [OE. Carles voaegn the 
wain of Carl (Charlemagne). Orig. the wain of 
A returns, verbally assoc, with A rturus. Arthur 
and Charlemagne are associated in legend.] 
The asterism comprising the seven bright stars 
in Ursa Major; known also as The Plough. 

Charley, Charlie (tja-jli). coUoq. 1812. 
[var. of Charles.] i. A night-watchman. 2. 
A small triangular beard, as worn by Charles I 
1834. 3* A proper name for the fox 1857. 

Charlock (tjaul^), [OE. cerlic, cyrlic of 
unkn. etym.] Bot. Sinapis arvensis or Field 
Mustard; also used of other field-weeds. 

Joint-podded, c, : Raphanus Raphanistrum. 

Charlotte (Ja-ilot). 1855. [F.] Apple mar- 
malade covered with bread-crumbs. Hence C. 
Russe, custard enclosed in sponge-cake. 

Charm (tjarm), sb.'^ [ME. charme, a. F. r— 
L. carmen..'\ i. orig. The chanting of a verse 
having magic power; incantation; hence, a 
magic spell; a talisman; an amulet, etc. Also 
fig. (cf. spell.) n.fig. That which fascinates or 
attracts, exciting love and admiration. In pL, 
esp. of female beauty. 1697. b. (without pi.) 
Attractiveness 1830. c. Charms {U.S. slang) : 
Money. 3. A small trinket worn fastened to a 
watch-chain or girdle 1865. 

1. To . . woundes - . Somme hadden salues and somme 
hadden ebarmes Chaucer, fig. The c. of the Roman 
name Stubbs, a. Scornful virgins who their charms 
survive Pope, 3, A bunch of charms Hence 

Cha*rmless a. ChaTmlike a. 

Charm (tjaim), sbl^ I54S* [var. of cherme 
Chirm, ? assoc, w. prec.] 1. A blended noise, 
as of birds, school-cluldren, etc. t2. Song -1633, 

%. [Morn’s] rising sweet With c, of learliest Birds 
Milt. P . L . iv. 642. 

Charm (tjarm), sz.l ME. [a. F. charmer; 
see Charm jA^] i, trans. To act upon with 
or as with a charm or magic; to put a spell I 
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Upon; to bewitch, enchant. 2. To endow with 
supernatural pow ers by means of charms ; esp. 
to fortify against dangers 1564.^ 3- intr. To 

work charms, use spells, practise magic ME. 
4. To subdue, as if by magic power; to soothe, 
allay 1540. 5-/^. To powerfully attract (the 

mind, senses, etc.) ; to fascinate ME. PJlzq absol. 
t6. To conjure, entreat -1734. t7. To tune, 

play -1609. Also intr. (ot an instrument). 

1. They wanted me to c. or cure him Kane, 2. I, in 
mine owne woe charm’d, Could not finde death Cymh. 
V. ill 6S. 3. That she shulde not heare the voyce of 
the charmer, charme he neuer so wysely Ps. Ivii[i3. 5 
4. Ivlusic the fiercest grief can c. Pope. s* There’s 
something charms me mightily about London Swift. 
Hence Cha*rmedly adv. 

(Jharm, dial. var. of Chirm. 

Charmer (tja'imoi). ME. [f- Charm v. -f 
-ER h] I. One who uses magic powers ; an en- 
chanter. 3. One wffio fascinates ,* usually ap- 
plied to a woman 1676. f Cha*rmeress, a fe- 
male c. 

Cha-rmful, a. 1656. Full of spells or 
charms. 

His c. lyre Cowley. Hence ChaTmfulness. 
Chanmng (tja*imig), 'vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Charm -r - ing \] i. The operation or us- 

ing of charms. 2. Fascination (obs.); now, fas- 
cinating 1720. Also attrib. 

2. She has lost none of her power of c. {jntodl). 
Hence Cha*rming-ly adv., -ness. 
tCharneco. 1593. A kind of wine -1631. 

Charnel (^tjaunel), sbl^ (and al). ME. [a. 
OF, : — ^late L. carnale flesh-house, = camia- 
7 dum.'\ A cemetery {pbs.)\ a charnel house. 
Also attnb. 

The commune chamell of the city 1526. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or fit for a charnel, 
or the remains there preserved; sepulchral; 
ghastly 1824. 

C. house : a house or vault for the bones of the dead. 

■f Charnel (tjaunel), sb.^ ME. [a. OF., prob. 
: — L. cardinale, f. cardo.") A hinge -1741. 
Charon (ke8*r^n). 1513. [Gr. pr. name.] 
I. Gr. and Rom. Mythol. The ferryman who 
conveyed the shades across the Styx. 3. Ferry- 
man {joc.) i86i. 

[{Charpie(Ja*jpf, Jarpz). 1797. [F.; pa. pple. 
iem. of ckarptr to card; see Carpet.] Old 
linen unravelled into short ends of thread for 
surgical dressings. 

llCharpoy (tjaupoi). Anglo-Ind. 1845. 
Urdu chdrpdt. ] The common Indian bedstead. 
II Charqui (tjauki). 1760. \P^mY.echarqui.'\ 
Beef cut into thin slices and dried in the sun 
and wind; "jerked ' beef (see Jerk v.^). 

Charry (tja*ri), a. 1786. [_f. Char-coal.] 
Of the nature of charco^. 

Chart (tjait), sb. 1571. [a. OF. chartex— 
L. carta, charta. See also Card.] i. A map 
or chart; spec, a map for the use of navigators; 
a delineation of a portion of the sea, indicating 
the outline of the coasts, the position of rocks, 
sandbanks, channels, anchorages, etc. Also 
fig. 1696. 3, A sheet bearing information of 

any kind arranged in a graphical or tabular 
form. PS'&Q transf. nxAfig. t3. — Card 

sbl ^ : An ordinary card ; a playing-card ; the 
compass-card -1796. t4. A charter; a deed or 

document of any kind -1775. 

I. Our navigation is safer for the c. Emerson. A 
magnetic c. {mod.). A c. of temperature (nzod.). A 
military c. 1580. 2. A barometric c. (mod.). Gentone’s 
C. of Inheritance (title) 1840. Hence ChaTtless a. 

Chart (tjart), v. 1842. [f. prec.] To make 
a chart of; to map. Also fig. 

11 Charta (kauta). OE. [L., ad. Gr. x^P'^V^ ^ 
leaf of papyrus or paper.] ft. In OE. form 
carta : Paper, letter. 2. A Charter ; esp, in 
Magna Charta. Alsoused^f^. 1698. 
Chartaceous, cart- (kart^Tss), 1655. [f. 
L. c{h)artaceus, f. charta,'] Of the nature of 
paper; papery. 

Charter (tfautei), sb. [ME. chart re, a. OF. 

: — L. cartula, dim. of carta, charta. Cf. 
Chapter : — h. capitulum. ] lit. A leaf of paper 
(in OE. called bde Book), i, A written docu- 
ment delivered by the sovereign or legislature : 

a. granting privileges or recognizing rights; 

b. creating a borough, university, company, or 
other corporation 1474. 3. A written evidence, 
instrument, or contract executed between man 
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and man ; esp, a conveyance ME. spec, A 
Charter-party, q, v. Also the contract there- 
by made. 1794. 3- Privilege, exemption, pub- 

licly conceded right 1565. 

I. a. Great C. : see Magn^ Charta. Charters are 
donations of the sovereign ; and not laws, but exemp- 
tions from law Hobses. b. The renewal of the Com- 
pany s c. 1S44. Peoples C, . the document (published 
8 May, iSsS) embodying the principles and demands 
of the Chartists. 3. Ye haue a C. to speake what ye 
list Jewel. 

Cofftb. : c.-bond — Charter-party ; -land, land 
held by c ; freehold land (in OE. bdcland). Hence 
CbaTterless a, 

Ctiarter ME. [f. prec.] i. To 

establish by charter. 3. To privilege 1542. 3* 

To hire (a ship) by charter-party. Hence 
colloq. to hire (a vehicle, etc.). 1806. 

j. The different Chartered Companies iSoo. 2. The 
Ayre, a cheer’d Libertine Hen, u L 48. 
Clia*rterer. 1598. [f. Charter jiJ. and z;.] 
I. A freeholder; a freeman of a chartered 
borough. 3. One who charters a ship 1833. 

Ctiarterliouse (tja-itsihaus). 1534. [var. 
(by pop. etym.) of AF. ckartrouse == F. char^ 
ireuse, 1. e. maison chartreuse . ] i. A Carthusian 
monastery {arch.]. 3. Hence : Name of a hos- 
pital founded in London, in 1611, upon the site 
of the Carthusian monastery, which has since 
become a public school 1655. As attrib. Car- 
thusian IS77* 

tChaTterism, -ist, early ff. Chartism, -ist. 
Cliarter-paj^ [In 16th c. 

charie-y chartipariiCy a. F. charfe pariiCy in 
med.L, charta partita (also divisa] a divided 
charter; an indenture.] gen. An Inden- 

ture, q. Y. 2. Now only ; The charter or deed 
made between owners and merchants for hire 
of a ship, and safe delivery of the cargo 1539. 
Cha'irter SctiooL One of the schools estab- 
lished in Ireland by the Charter Society founded 
in 1733, to provide Protestant education for the 
Catholic poor. 

CtiartisHi (tjautiz’m). [f. L. charta Char- 
ter +-ISM.] Eng. Hist, The democratic move- 
ment and principles of the Chartists, 1838-48. 
Cliartist:(tja*itist). 1838. [f. asprec. -h- ist.] 
One of the body of political reformers (chiefly 
operatives), whose principles were embodied in 
the * People’s Charter ’ (CHARTER sb, i quots.). 
Also attnb, 

Chartographer (kajt^j’grafoj). 1864. - 
Cartographer. So Chartogra*phic, -al a., 
Charto'graphist, Charto'graphy. 

I] Cliartreuse (JartiJ'z). 1866, [Fr. ; fern, of 
Chartreux’y see next and Charterhouse.] i, 
A liqueur made by the monks of La Grande 
Chartreuse, near Grenoble, with aromatic herbs 
and brandy. 2. A colour ; pale apple-green 1 884. 

II Chartreux (Ja'rtrJ). ME. [a. OF., corrupt 
f. charteus : — L. CarthusiusP] i. A Carthusian; 
alsoaitrzb. 3. The Charterhouse (School) 1779. 

Chartularyl (kautiaSlari). 1571. [ad. med. 
L. c{h)artulariumy f. chartula (Charter.] A 
collection or set of charters ; = Cartulary, q. v. 

ChaTtulary 2. 1678. chartularius \ 

see prec.J A keeper of the archives. 
Charwoman (tja'iwusm^n), 1596, [f. 

Chare sh. ^ and vP] A woman hired by the day 
to do odd jobs in a house. So •la.dyjoc. 1895. 
Chary (tjea*ri), <2?. [OE. ceari^ OTeut. 
*harag-oz, f. hard- sorrow, care. Cf. Careful.] 
ti . Sorrowful -M E. fa. Dear; cherished -1820. 

3. Careful, cautious, shy, frugal, sparing {oj^ 
1542.^ 4. quasi-£ri^z/. Carefully 1590. 

z. Fill the stirrup cup.. from a butt yet charier 
Scott. 3. JFaith, I am very c. of my health Cowper. 
Haml. I. lii, 36, 

Charybdis (kari-bdis). 1597. [L. ; a. Gr,] 
A dangerous whirlpool on the coast of Sicily 
(now Calofaro), opposite the Italian rock Scylla. 
Used allusively, esp. in combination with Scylla, 
of the danger, in avoiding one peril, of running 
into its opposite. 

Chase, chace (tpis), sb.'^ [ME. chace, a. 
OF. : — Rom. *captia, f. ^•captiare ; see Chase 
v.'\ I. The action of chasing (see Chase v, i). 

3. The right of hunting over a tract of country; 

also, that of keeping beasts of the chase therein 
1460. 3. A tract of unenclosed land reserved 

for breeding and hunting wild animals ME. 

4. That which is hunted ME. 5. Those who 


hunt 1811. 6. The chase-guns of a ship; the 

part of the ship where the chase-ports are 1622. 
7. Tennis, Applied to the second impact on the 
floor (or in a gallery) of a ball which the oppo- 
nent has not returned. (See N.E.D.) ME. 

I. The c, : Ardently fond of the c. Lane. To give 
c. to (= pursue) a ship 1634. Stem c. ; a c. in which 
the chaser follows the chased zstQrn. 3. Their wide 
enclosed parks, and unenclosed chaces Stubbs. 6. 
Sier 7 i c . : the guns in the stem, 
attrib, and Comb : c.-gun, a gun removed to the 
c. -ports ahead or astern ; -ports, the ports at the bows 
or through the stem of the ship, 

cnase (t/^fis), sbP 1580. [a. F. ckdsse :-L. 
capsa box, case. ] i. The setting of a gem. 2. 
Printing,ThQ quadrangular iron frame in which 
pages or slips of type are locked up 1612. 

Cliase (tjl^s), sb,^ 1611. [a. F. chas en- 
closure, etc. : — ^late L. capstim thorax, etc.] 
gen. A groove or furrow, i. The cavity of a gun 
barrel; the part of a gun in front of the trannions 
1647. 2. A groove cut in the face of a wall, 

to receive a pipe, etc. ; a trench for drain tiles 
1 871. 3. Shipbuilding, A kind of joint by which 

the overlapping joint of clinker-built boats passes 
at the stem and stem into a flush joint as in 
carvel-built boats. 

Chase, chace (tj^s), z/.i [ME. a. OF. 
ckaciery later chasser ; — late L. '^capiiare (freq. 
of caper e). Cf. Catch.] i. To pursue with 
I a view to catching (see quots.). Also intr, 

I (abscl.) and jfg. 2, trans. To mn after in play 

i 1830. 3. intr. To run with speed. Still dial 

ME. 4. To drive precipitately fromy out of, 
tOy intOy etc. ; to drive awayy forth, etc. ME. ; 
to put to flight {arch,) ME, fs* To drive (cattle, 
etc.) -1670. 

I, To c. the hart Tennyson, the process.ser\’’er 
{.mod.)y a ship Swift, intr. To c. in the woods Ld. 
Berners, with the squadron 1748. Jig. To c. riches 
Burns. 2. Chasing each other merrily Tennyson. 
Hence Cba*seable, Clia*sable a, fit to be hunted. 
Chase (tj^s),z^.2 ME. [short. f. Enchase.] 
I. To adorn (metal, etc.) with work embossed 
or engraved in relief. 3. To set (a gem, etc.) 
in. Also fig, {rare) 1859, 

Chase, 1823. [f. Chase sb.^'] To groove, 
indent. 

Chaser 1 (tpi*s9i). ME. chaceiir, 

mod. chasseur’y see Chase t/Aj i. One who 
chases or hunts. 3. One who or that which 
pursues ME. 3. Naui, A chase-gun ; see Bow-, 
Stern-chaser 1794, 

Chaser 2 (tpi*s9.t). 1707. [f. Chase z^.2 -i- 
-ER.] I. One who chases or engraves metal. 
3. A tool used for cutting the threads of screws 
1881. 

Chasing (tpi'sig), vbl, sb. 1835. [f. Chase 
t/. 24 --iNG^.] I. The act or art of embossing 
or engraving in relief; also attrib. b, concr. 
The figures or design so produced 1862. 2. 

The cutting of a screw 1881. * 

Chasm (kag-z’m). 1596. [ad. L. chasma 
(also used), a. Gr.] i. A deep yawning rent in 
the surface of the earth or other cosmical body; 
later, a fissure or gap 1636. 3. A wide crack, 

break, void, hiatus. Also fig, 1641. 

1. Volcanic chasms Carlyle. 2. Chasms in a 
rampart Scott. The c. of Seven Centuries Carlyle. 
The a Tom’s departure has made Macaulay. Hence 
Cha’smal a. Cha’smed ppl.a, having chasms. 
Cha'smy a. abounding with chasms; of the nature 
of or like a a 

II Chasse 1 ( Jas). 1670. [F. ch&sse L. capsa 
(IIase.] A case for the relics of a saint. 

II Chasse 2 (Jas). 1800. [Fr. ; s)ioT±iot chasse- 
cafiyi, to Chase, drive away.] A small 

glass of some liqueur, taken to remove the taste 
of coffee, etc. So jj Chasse pa, pple. treated 
with a chasse. 

IlChassd (^a,se)j sb. 1867. [Fr. ; lit. 'chasing, 
chase ’.] Dancing. A gliding step, executed by 
bringing one foot behind the other while this is 
at the same time advanced; also, a figured step 
containing two of these, the direction for which 
is chasses croisez, 

li Chassd, V, Also chassez. 1803. [f. F. 
chasser.) i. Dancing, To execute the step or 
movement called a chass 4 , s, trans. To dis- 
miss. {Society slang.) 1847, 

2. He was chassid on the spot Thackeray. 

|] Chasselas (Jasria), 1664. [Fr.] A white 
grape named from Chasselasy near M^con. 


il Chasse-mar^e (Jas, mar.?). i8or. [Fr. = 
chase-tide.] A coasting-vessel, used on the 
French side of the Channel. 

IlChassepot (Ja*sp^7). 1869. \f, Ckassepotj 
the inventor.] A breech-loading, centre-fire 
needle-gun adopted for the French army m 1866. 
II Chasseur (Jas<?r). 1796. [Fr. ; see Chase 
j I. A huntsman ; a hunter. 2. A soldier 
equipped and trained for rapid movement 1796. 
3. An attendant upon a person of rank and 
wealth, dressed in a military style 18 . . . 

^ I. Chasseurs, .beat its woods Ouida. 3. A servant 
in chasseur’s livery entered Geo. Eliot. 

II Chassis (Ja’si). 1664. \¥. ckdsszs fx2jnt, 
app. f. chas, late L. capsuniy -us * locus inclusus 
See also Sash.] ti. A Sash -1711. 3. The 

base-frame, on which the carriage of a barbette 
or casemate gun slides backward and forward 
1869, 3* The base-frame of a motor car 1903, 
Chaste (tjeist), a. ME. [a. OF., ad. L. ca- 
sfus, casta.) i. Pure from unlawful sexual inter- 
course; continent, virtuous. Also iransf. fs. 
Celibate, single -1596. t3. Morally pure, inno- 
cent-1535. Alsoyf^, 4. Decent; free from in- 
decency or offensiveness 1621. 5. fig* Chast- 

ened; restrained from all excess 1774. 

I. iransf. Chast and honest eyes 1565. 2. Rom. 4 
Jul. I. i. 223. 3. fig. Let me not name it to you, you 

c. Starres OiJu v. li. 2. 4. C. deportment Sterne. 

S. A. c. interpretation of nature Reid. C. tastes 1825. 

A c. and correct writer Warton, 

C. tree : the tree Agnus Castus. Hence Cha*stely 
adv. Cha*steness, the quality or state of being c. 
t Chaste, V, [ME. ckasteny chastien^ f. OF. 
chasHer : — L. castigare. Repl. by CHASTEN.] 
To Chasten -1621. 

Chastelain (tja-stel^in). Now Hist, ME, 
[a. OF, ; — L. castellanus!) s=s Castellan, 
Chasten (tj<ri*s’n),z/.i 1326. [f. Chaste z/. 

+ -EN 2.] I. To correct or discipline by pun- 
! ishment; to chastise. (Usu. of Divine chastise- 
ment.) 3. To render pure in character or style ; 
to refine 1715. 3* fig* To restrain from excess; 
to moderate 1856. 

1. Whom the Lorde loveth, him he chasteneth 
Hebr. xii, 6, 3. Time and experience have chastened 
me Kane. Hence Cha’stenedly adv. \rare). 
Cha*stener. 

tCha-stiment. ME. [a. OF. ckastiement; 
see Castigate.] Chastisement; rebuke -1500. 
Chastise (tjsestai'z), v, ME. [= earlier 
Chaste?;. Of unkn. formation. Orig. stressed 
cha'stise.) ti. To correct (authoritatively) the 
faults of ; to reform --1579. ta. To censure 
--1699. 3. To punish, with a view to amend- 

ment; also simply, to inflict {esp. corporal) pun- 
ishment on ME. 4. = Chasten 2 {arch.) 1620. 

5. ^Chas'TEN 3 {arch,) 1704. 

2. He chastises me for saying [etc.] Bentley. 3. My 
father hath chastised you with whippes, but I will c. 
you with scorpions i Kings xii, ii. A plan to c. the 
intruder Elphinstonb. 5. With Pity to c. Delight 
Steele, Hence Chasti’ser. 

Chastisement (tjse*stizment). ME. [f. prec. 

4 - -ment.] ti. Discipline, training -1601. 3. 
Disciplinary punishment; also simply punish- 
ment ME. 3. Restraint; refining {arch.) 1849. 

*, Experyence is a good c. Earl Rivers. 2, The 
chasticement. . of our peace was vpon him T. Norton. 

Chastity (tjse’stiti). [ME. chasiete^ -etie, a. 
OF, chastete, ad, L, casiitatem influenced by 
the adj. chaste.) The quality or state of being 
chaste (see Chaste a. 1-3, 5). 

[UnaJ. .the flowre of faith and c, Spenser Q. 1. iii. 

23. The law wych byndyth prestys to chastyte 
Starkey. C, of dress Shenstone, of Style Hallam, 
of Renown Steele, 

Chastize, var. of Chastise. 
fChasty, v. ME, [a. OF. chastier {xssod.Y . 
ch&tier) : — L. castigare.) To correct, amend 
-1500; to reprove ME. only; to inflict disciplin- 
ary punishment on -1549. 

Chasuble (tjse«si^bl). \_WE.cJiesibIe, a. OF., 
repl. since 1700 by chasuble, = med.L. casubula, 
late L. '^casipuluy ^casupula, pop. forms used 
instead of L. casuta, dim. of casa, applied to an 
outer garment without sleeves, ‘ quod totum 
hominem tegat, quasi minor casa' (Isid. xix- 
xxi. 17).] I. An ecclesiastical vestment, a 
sleeveless mantle covering the body and 
^ shoulders, worn over the alb and stole by the 
1 celebrant at Mass or the Eucharist, fa. Used 

5 (fitr, fern, ^arth), 


d (Ger. Koln), 5 (Ft, peu), ii (Ger* Mwller). u (Fr. dwne). p (cuil), e (e») (there), a (bi) (rein), § (Fr. iaixt). 
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also of the Jewish ephod, etc. ViE, only. var. 
fCliasiiIe. Fuller. 

Chat (tjost), 1530. [f- Chat z*.] 
Chatter -176^. 3 , Familiar and easy talk or 

conversation 1573. 3* dSail. Impudence. ; 

X A c about old times E. Peacock. | 

Chat (tjset), 5^.2 1697. 'f. as prec., in refer- i 
ence to their voice.] A name appLed to ssi.eral ' 
birds, chiefly Sylviadde or Warblers ; ^as die 1 
Furze-c,, Stone-c., and Wheat-ear; in X. Ame- 
ricano theYellow-breasted C. [I^ierza pclyg^oHa) 
and Long-tailed C. {/. long:cauda)^ 

Chat (tjoet), sk^ ME. [a. F. ehais lit. 'cats’, ' 
barren (downy) flowers of walnut, hazel, willows, 
etc,; cf. F. chatons, Eng. Catkins.] i. A name 
given to the catkin, finflorescence, or tseed of 
various plants. Ohi. or dial, 3. A small branch 
or twig 1670, Also Chat-wood {diall\. 
Chat,.j-A**= dial, 1840. A small poor potato. 
Chat, sb 5 1876. Mining, Ore with rock 
adhering to it 

Chat ^^t), V. ME. [short, f. Chatter.] 
I • To chatter -1617. Also \trans, 3. intr. 

To talk in a light and informal manner; to con- 
verse familiarly 1556. -^irans. To talk of -1607. 

X. Tarn, Shr, iii. ii. 123. ^ x The shepherds on the 
lawn . . Sat simply chatting in a rustic row JidiLT, 

fi Chateau (Jat<?). TL chateaux. 1789. [Fr. 

OF. see Castle.] A castle; a large 

mansion or country-house : now* used only in 
reference to the Continent. 

The c. of a German nobleman H. Walpole. 
IjChatelain (Jat^I^, Jadehin), 1523. [a. 
mod.F. chdtdaind] « Chastelain, Castel- 
lan. [Obs, as an Eng. title.) 

0 Chatelaine (ja-tekin). 185X, [a. F.;see 
prec.] I. A female castellan; the mistress of a 
country house 1855. 3. An ornamental appen- 

dage worn by ladies at their waist, haring short 
chains attached for keys, scissors, penknife, 
thimble-case, etc. Also atirik 
Cha'telet, Now Hist, 1494- [a. OF. chaste- 
/e/,dim. of chastel Castle.] A little castle; the 
name of an ancient prison in Paris. 
Chatellany (Ja-telani). 1668. [ad. F. chdtel- 
lmied\ ^Castellant. 
tChateiis, -eux. ME. only. [a. OF., pi. of 
chateld] - Chattels. 

fChatoyant (Jatwayan, Jatoi*ant). 1798. 
[F., pres. pple. of chaioyer (on L. type caticare)d\ 

A. adj. Having a changeable, undulating lustre, 
like that of a cat’s eye in the dark -i860. B. sb, 
I. Chatoyant quality 1798. a. A chatoyant 
stone, as the Cat’s eye. So [[Chatoyement, 
changing or undulating lustre (rare), 

|[Chatta (tjaeda, tjada). 1796. [Hindi.] 
Anglo-Ind, An umbrella (in India). 

Chattel (tjsedl). ME. [a. OF. chcUel late 
L. capiale^ L. capitate; see Cattle.] fi. 
Property; goods; money ME. only; live stock 
(rare) -1696. s. With pi. A movable posses- 
sion; any piece of property other than real es- 
tate or a freehold. (Usu. in pi) 1549. Also 
transf, and fig, 

X Goods and ckatiels I all kinds of personal property. 
ChaiUls personal*, all movable goods, as money, 
plate, cattle. Chattels real*, such as concern the 
realty, as leases, etc. Comb, c.-interest, an interest 
in leasehold property. Hence Cha'ttelism, the 
system of holding human beings as chattels. 

Chatter (tjEe-tai), v. ME. [Echoic; cf. 
iwiiiert etc. See also Chitter.] i. Of birds : 
To utter short vocal sounds in rapid succession; 
now applied to sounds approaching those of the 
human voice. 3. Of human beings : To talk 
rapidly, incessantly, and with more sound than 
sense, intr, and trans, ME. 3, To make a 
noise by rapidly repeated collisions. Also 
causally. ME, 

1. The jay makes answer as the magpie chatters 
WOR33SW. X To c. about marriage 1549, like Apes 
Temp, n. ii. 9. 3. My teeth c. Boyle. The vibra- 

tion causes the work and the tool to c. upon each 
other Holtzapfel. Hence Chattera'tion {jac.), 
systematic chattering. Cha*tterbox, an habitual 
chatterer. Cha'tteringly adv. 

Chatter (t/as-tsi), jA ME. [f. prec.] i. 
The chattering of birds, apes, etc. a. Incessant 
trivial talk; prate, tattle 1851. 

X Your words are but idle and empty c. Lomgp. 
Chatterer (tjae-toroj). 1540. [f. as prec. + 
-eri.] I. One who chatters ; a tattler, var. 


tCha'tter. 3 . Any bird of the family A mpelidse ; 
e^p. the Bohemian C, or Wax wing [Ampslzs 
garrula ] ; in X. Amer. the Cedar-bird or C. of 
Carolina (A, carolinensis or cedroruir) 1730. 
tCtia'ttery, {CLbattefy.'] Chatter. Mad. 
D'Arblay. 

Cha’ttery, a. Given to chatter {rare). 

^ ' Chatty I j Jadi'' , r A 1781. [Hindi chdil. ] 
Anglo-Ind. An East Indian pot for water. 
Chatty (^tJse-tT, iz. 1762. Given to chat. 
Hence Cha'ttiness, the qual.ty of being c. 
Chaucerian [tJgsioTian],, 'xA) 1660. [f. 
the pr. name.] i. Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of Chaucer or his wntings. 3. sb. A 
student of Chaucer 1868. So Ciiau’cerism, an 
e.TOression used by, or imitated from, Chaiicer. 
Cjhaud-melle, ruella. ME. \y..OY.chaude 
mellee * heated, affray ’ ; see Me:l6e. (Erron. 
identified with chance medley. )\ Sc. Law, A 
sudden affray arising from the heat of passion ; 
hence, the wounding or killing of a man in such 
an affray, without premeditation. 

IlCImudroil (J^dr^^n). 1883. [F., ' a caul- 

dron ’. ] A reddish colour, resemWing copper. 
Also atirib. 

Chaudron, obs. f. Chaldron. 

Chauffer (tjj'fai). 1833. Chafer, 

perh. influenced by F. chauffoir.^ A metal 
basket containing tire, formerly used in light- 
houses ; a small portable furnace, usuallyof iron, 
with air-holes and a grate. 

Chauffeur (fj-fax, colloq, Jn'voi, Fr. Ji?for). 
1899, [a. F. chauffeur * fireman * (see Fireman 
2), The first motor cars were steam-driven.] 
A professional driver of a motor car. 
Chauldron, obs. f. Chaldron. 

Chaum, sb. and v. dial. « Chawm. 

II Chaumontel ( 1755. [Name of 
a village in. France.] A large variety of pear. 
Charni-, obs. sp."of Chan-. 
Chau*noproc]^ [ad. Gr. xavvoTt^ontro^.l 
A * wide-breeched ’ person. Browning. 
j'j Chaussde (ps^)- 1817. [Fr. :~L. typecalce- 
ata; see Causey.] A causeway; a high road 
(in France, Belgium, etc.). 

11 Chausses. pi. Hist. 1484. [a. OF. chatices, 
mod.F. chausses, f. L. calceus, calcius, shoe, 
half-boot. Formerly naturalized (tjuu’sez).] 
Pantaloons or tight coverings for the legs and 
feet; esp. of mail (in OF. chances de fer). 
jj Chausstire (psfr‘*r). ME. [F. L, *calcea- 
tura, f. calceare. Formerly naturalized.] Any- 
thing worn on the feet; shoes, boots, etc. 
fjChauvin (pvgn). [F. ; from Nicolas 
Chauvin of Rochefort, a veteran soldier of the 
First Republic and Empire, whose demonstra- 
tive patriotism was ultimately ndiculed by his 
comrades. ] Popularized as name of a character 
in Cogniard’s vaudeville. La Cocarde Tricolore, 
1831. Hence, 

Chauvinisni (J<?a‘viniz’m). 1870. [a. F. 
chauvinisme, orig. 'idol4trie napoldonienne ’ 
La Rousse. ] Exaggerated and bellicose patriot- 
ism. So Chauwirdst. Chauvini'stic a. 
tChave,z/. ME. [f. Chaff.] i. To mix or 
strew with chaff. ME. only. 2. To separate 
the chaff from -1726. 

Chavel, ME. form of Jowl, q. v. Hence 
tChawel v. to wag the jaws, chatter; trans. 
to mumble (food). 

Cha-vender. 1475. = Chevin, the chub 
(fish). 

f Chaw, chawe, jAI 1530. [var. of Jaw, 
influenced by chew. ] pi. Jaws -*1626. Rarely 
in sing. A jaw -1601. 

Chaw, jA 2 (now vulgar). 177a. [f. Chaw 
v.l An act of chewing; also, that which is 
chewed. 

Chaw (tjp), V. (now vulgar). 1530. [A by- 
form of Chew (OE. ciowan).’] 1. To chew; 
now ^jjz^.to chew without swallowing; to champ. 
Also intr. fa. fig. To mumble (words) -1649; 
to ruminate upon, brood over 1558. 3, U.S. 

slang. To c. up ; to ‘ do for ’ 1844. 

I. Chawe your meat well is6x As venemous as a 
chaw*d bullet 1683, 2. To c, one’s malice 1600. 

Hence Cliaw^er {rare). 

ChaW’-t^COn. 1823. [f. prec.] A country 
bumpkin. 


fChawbuck, 1698. [a. Pers. and Urdu.] 
A whip; flogging -v^ith a whip -17S4. Hence 
tChaw'buck z'. to \vhip. 

Chaw'dron. [?»IE. chaudoun, a. OF. chau- 
dtm (caldun) L. type caldiaium, app. from 
calzdus. Comipted later to Chaldron. (See 
also Chowder.)] ti. A sauce, consisting of 
chopped entrails, spice, etc. -1615. 2. Entrails, 
esp. as used for food (arch) 157^* 
fChawn, sb. 1601. [perh. i—Chine z;.l] A 
gap, cleft, fissure; a chine -i799- Hence 
tChawn v. to gape or cause to gape open. 

Chaw-stick. 1756. [f. Chawzl] A species 
oiGQn2m^(G.domtngcnsis, N.O. Rhamnacese), 
so called in Jamaicabecause its stems areche\\ed 
as a stomachic. 

ii Chay, Choy (tj<?i, tjai, tjoi), chaya (tjai-a). 
1598. [ad, Tamil say a.'] The root of the Indian 
plant Oldenlandia umbellaia{l>l.O. Cinconacex), 
which yields a deep red dye. 

Chay, vulgar corruption of Chaise. 
fChe (tjs), pran. An expanded form of Ch, 
for ich I. 

t Cheap, sb. [A com. Teut. sb. : OE. edap 
barter, etc. : — OTeut. *haupoz. The sense 
‘ cattle ’ is found only in OE. J i. A bargain; 
bargaining -IvIE. 2. Market; a market-place. 
(Hence in place-names, as Cheapside, etc.) -1596. 
3. Price -1440. 4. Goods, esp. (live) cattle 

(OE. only). 

2. Good cheap', a cheap market. (Hence cheap 
alone ; Plenty ; opp- to dearth.) qn&si-adj. That is 
a good bargain ; cheap. qusLsi-adzz. Cheaply. 

Cheap (tjfp). 1509. [Short, from 'good 
cheap J 

A. adJ. I. Low in price; inexpensive. Opp. 

to dear. Also transf. (of the price, the market, 
etc.) 1598. 3. Well worth the price 1611. 3. 

\fig. Costing little labour, trouble, etc. 1603. 4* 

rience, Worthless 1571. 5. Lightly esteemed, 
common 1591. 

I. Cheapest, say the prudent, is the dearest labour 
Emerson, a. Goods may be low-priced, and not c. 
De Foe. 4. His c. Latin 1872. 5. Making the king 
c. Pepys. Phr. Dirt c. : as c. as dirt. So Dog c. 
(colloq.). Hence Chea'p-ish a., -ly adv., -ness. 

B. advh. At a low price, cheaply; easily 1568. 

C. subst. in On the c. : on the cheap scale, 
cheaply 1888. 

Comb.*. C. Jack or C. John, a travelling hawker 
who offers bargains ; c. trip ; see Trip j hence 
cheap-tripper. 

f Cheap, V. [Acorn. Teut. vb. : OE. edapian, 
f. clap Cheap sb. Now repl, by Cheapen. ] i. 
orig. (intr) To barter; to trade -ME. 2. 
trans. To buy -ME. ; to offer to buy, price -16 14; 
to offer for sale -1580. 

Cheapen (tjrp’n), v. 1574. [f. Cheap a. 
or V.] I. 'To ask the price of, bid for. Also 
fig. (arch.). 3, To make cheap, lower the price 
of 1833. Also fig. 3. intr. To become cheap 
(lit. and fig) 1805. 

1. I cheapened a pig and was asked only eighteen 
sols Wilkes. 2. To c. production Mill. Hence 
Chea’pener, fa. bidder, var. tChea'per; one who 
makes a thing cheap. 

tChea-ping, vbl. sb, OE. [f. Cheap v.'] i. 
Bargaining; buying and selling -1580. 3. 

Market, amarket-place. (Hence in place-names, 
as Chipping Norton, etc.) -1587. 

Cheare, obs. f. Chair, Cheer. 

Cheat (tjft), [In sense 1, ME. chet{e, 
aphet. f. achet, var. of eschet, Escheat. Sense 
3 is of doubtful origin ; senses 4-6 are from the 
vb.] ti. An Escheat -1649. ta- Booty, 
spoil -1610. ts. Thieved Ca 7 it, * Thing, article 
usually with a descriptive word -1826. 4. tThe 
action of cheating; fraud -1696; a fraud, an 
imposition 1648. 5. One who or that which 

cheats 1532. 6. Local name for grasses, which 

resemble the grain among which they grow. 

3. The c. ntibbing; topping-, ireymng-c.) the 
gallows. 4. Those who live by cheats and quirks 
1690. ^ Extortioners and cheats Farrar. Callinge 
- , the dice Chetes 1532. 

fCheat, sbA 1450. [?] Wheaten bread of the 
second quality; see Manchet -1655. 

Cheat (tjft), V. 1440. [ME. cheie; see 
CheatjAJ fi. fmw. 'To escheat, me. only, 3. 
To deprive <^by deceit 1590; to impose upon 
1634. 3. inh'. To practise deceit 1647. 4. To 

beguile (weariness, etc.) 1712. ts- To obtain 
by cheating -1737. 


»Cm»n). a (pass), qo (Ifl«d). v (cut), j (Fr. dief). a (evCT), M(I,eye). » (Fr. ean cU vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). 5 (what), p (gat). 
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3. The Scafibid of its prey to c. i£2i. Toe. the eye 
witjb blear iPusion Milt. 3. Toe. xn an examination 

4. To c. the time Scott. Hence Cliea’t- 
able a, that may be cheated. Cheatee*, one who 
is cheated Chea'ter, tan_^ escheator ; one 

who cheats. (An habitual cheater is now called a 
Cheat.) Chea'tery, the practice of cheating. 
Clie’bacco. 1837* [^PP- a. Pg. xaheco 

cf. next and Xebec.]^ C.-voat : A 
kind of vessel employed in the Newfoundland 
fisheries: called also pinksiern, 

Cbebec, -ck ( jibe-k). Now usu. Xebec. 
1762. [a. F. ckebec\ of unkn. origin.] A small 
three-masted Mediterranean vessel, a Xebec. 
j| Cbebule (kebsS 1 ). 1599. [a. F. diebuU ; 

? ad. Urdu Kabuli of Cabul. ] The dried prune- 
like astnngent fruit of Terrninalia Chebulat im- 
ported under the name of myrobolan. Also 
aitrib. Hence Cliebu’lic a. 

Cbeck (tjek), i?iL and sb.'^ [ME. chek,, aphet. 
f. ^eschekf -ckak, a. OF. eschec, esckac^ med.L. 
scacctis, sedekus; ad. (through Arab.) Pers. shd/i 
* king also the * King ’ in chess. Hence the 
Arab, phrase shah mdt[a * the King is dead ’ ; 
see Checkmate. See also Chess.] 

A. mi. A call at chess by which an opponent 
is notified that his King is exposed. Also fig. 

Jig. Therewith Fortune said Checke here Chaucer 

B. sb. I. Chess. The act of threatening the 

King; the position of the King when he is ex- 
posed to the attack of one of the opponent’s 
men ME. Also fig. and transf. ta. A taunt 
-1635; a rebuke, censure -1751. 3. A sudden 

arrest given to the onward course of anything; 
a rebuff, repulse, reverse 1515. 4. Hawking. A 

false stoop, when a hawk forsakes her quarry 
for baser game. Hist. ME. Also, the baser 
game itself 1575. 5, A sudden stoppage or 

pause 1532. t6. A stoppage of wages or a fine ; 
the amount stopped -1708. 7. Restraint upon 
action or conduct by a controlling power 1579, 
S. Any person or thing that checks 1647. g. 
Control by which accuracy, etc., is secured 1786. 

10. A mark made against an item in an account, 
list, etc., to show that it has been checked. 1 1, 
A cotmterfoil, token, ticket, or other means to 
secure accuracy, security from fraud, etc. 1706. 
12. A counter used in games at cards. U.S. 
1870. f 13. Short for Check-roll -1611. 

3. Ac. to industry T^HCulloch. Our c. in Holland 
1799. The hounds ran him without a c. Whyte- 
Melville. 4. To fiy at c. Of dogs : To run ai c. 
5. fTo take c . : to pull up, take offence. 7. In c . : 
under control. 8. Of the checks to population Mal- 
THUS. 12. To hand in one's checks : to die {colloql). 

Clerk of the c . : an officer in the royal household 
keeping the c..roll and having control of the yeomen 
of the guard, etc. j fformerly, an officer of control in 
the dockyards, etc. 

Check (tJek), sb.^ ME. [Cf. Check 
I. Her. and gen. A pattern of cross lines forming 
small squares, as in a chess-board. 2. A fabric 
with such a pattern 1614. Also aitrib. 

Check, sblb^ var. of Cheque. 

Check (tJek), viy [ME. chek-en, aphet. f. 
achek-t ^eschek-, a. OF. eschequier, eschecquer to 
play chess; see Check I. i. Chess, To 
give check to an opponent’s King (see Check 
sbP- 1) 1614. Alsoyf^. ta. To strike, hit -1608 ; 
intr. to clash -1632. 

2. If it (Loue) checke once with businesse Bacon. 

II. r. To Stop or retard the motion or course 
of ME. ta* mtr, (for refi.) To stop short; to 
stand at\ to wince [at) --1724. Hawking. To 
forsake the quarry and fly at baser game (cf. 
Check 4). t3- To stop (a person) from 

receiving part of his wages ; to fine, mulct -1803. 

1. To c. a brace (Naut.) : to ease it off when too 
stiffly extended. C. her (a ship) : stop her way. ( Adm. 
Smyth.) 2, That which you c. at is the immortality 
of the soul Jer, Taylor. To c. at the fist (Hawk- 
ing) : to shy at, recoil from, the fist. 

ill, ti. To taunt, revile -1592. 2, To rebuke 

1514. 

2. c. at (intr.) ; to aim, reproof at. 

IV. I* fig. To Stop (action, growth, etc.) ; to 

repress, restrain 1581. a. To curb, control; to 
act as a check on 1630. 3. To control (a state- 
ment, account, etc.) by some method of com- 
parison. Also to c, a person (in his account, 
etc.) 1695. 

*. If I can checke my erring loue, I will Two Cent. 

11. iv. 213, To c. a laugh Jane Austen. 2. In Eng. 
land, the strong classes a the weaker Emerson. 3. 


To c. ofiFz to tick off 2is found correct. To c. up : to 
examine or count up in detail. 

V. tntr. To draw a cheque [upon a person, 
for an amount), U. S, 1S43. 

Hence Checked ppl. stopped in progress ; re- 
pressed ; restrained. Checker sbl one who checks. 

Cbeck (tjek), ME. [? Short for checker^ 
chequer \ or aphet. f. "^escheck, a. OF. eschequii. 
So Check A2] To mark with a pattern of 
tsquares, or crossing lines. Also transf. and 
\/ig. Hence Checked ppl. aP Che’cker sb.- 
— Chequer, q. v.; spec, mpl. Draughts. 

Cbeck-, in comb, [from the stem of Check 
z^.i] : 

check-book, a book in which items of control 
are entered (but see also Cheque); -clerk; 
-key, a latch-key; -lock, a small lock for secur- 
ing a lock, bar, bolt, etc. ; -man, one who checks 
fares, tickets, etc. ; -nut, a nut screwed over an- 
other one to keep it from loosening ; -rein, [a) 
a coupling-rein ; [b) a strap which prevents a 
horse from lowering his head; -strap, the strap 
of a helmet, etc., running under the chin; 
-taker ; -till, a till with a contrivance to check 
the receipts ; -weigher, -weighman, at collieries, 
a man acting for the workmen who checks the 
weight of the coal sent up. 

Checker, v, ; see Chequer. 

Che-cker-berry. 1823. [Cf. Chequer sb.T] 
The fruit of Gaultheria procumbens\ hence the 
plant itself; the winter-green. If The Partridge- 
berry, Michella repens (Webster), 

tChe*cker-roll, che*quer-roIl. 1461. [f. 
checker, Chequer sb.^ A roll of persons charge- 
able to the royal exchequer; Check-roll,. 
transf. A roll of persons, -1589. 

Che-ckery. ME. [Aphet. f. OF. 
see Chequer v.] tChecked cloth -1472; 
chequed pattern (rare) 1837. 
f Checkiaton, var. of Ciclaton, Spenser. 
fCtie’Ckle, v, 1627. [== north. Keckle.] 
intr. To laugh giddily -1684. 

Che'Ckiess, rare. 1604. [f. Check 
4- -LESS.] Unchecked. 

Checkmate (tfe-km^'t), int, and sb. [ME. 
chek mat[e, ad, (ult.) Arab, shah mdt[a\ see 
Check sbb ] 

A. int. Exclam, at chess by a player on put- 


King is dead (Now Mate,) Also transf, 
B. sb. X. This exclam, as a name for itself, 
and for the conclusive move which it announces. 
To give c, to : to make this move, (Also Mate.) 
ME. Also fig. and transf, t2. [erron.) An 
equal in a contest, a match; as if * a mate that 
checks’ -1651. 

%.fig. Loue they him called, that gaue me c. 
Spenser. 

Checkmate (tJe*kmF»*t), v. ME. [f. the sb.] 

1, Chess, To give checkmate to; see the sb. 
sense i. (Now to Mate.) 1789. 2. transf. To 
arrest or defeat utterly. Now, often : To de- 
feat the ^ game ' of, by a counter-move. ME. 

2. To c. the ingenuity of the local taxmasters {ntod.). 
fCheck-roU. 1450. [latervar.ofCHECKER- 
ROLL, influenced by Check z/.J i. =Checker- 
ROLL -1769. 2. A list of servants -1636. 3. 

fig. A muster-roll -1653. 

Che-ck-stone. 1587. pin Sc., chuchie- 
sto7tes.\ A small smooth round pebble; a game 
played with these. Alsoyf^, Still dial. 
Che-ck-string. 1774. A string by which 
the occupant of a carriage may sign^ to the 
driver to stop. 

Chc'cky, chequee, a. i486, [oiig. aphet. 
f. OF. eschequii\ see Check z/. 2 ] Her, oxidgefi. 
Checked, chequered. 

Che*ddar. 1666. Name of a village in 
Somerset. Hence Cheddar cheese [ox Cheddar). 
tllChedreux. 1678. [pr. name,] A kind of 
peruke -1745- 

IlChee-chee. 1781. [Hindi fie ! 

[lit. filth).] AngloHnd, The minced English of 
half-breeds or Eurasians ; the class of half-breeds. 

Cheek (tjfk), sb, [OE. dee, 
type '^kdkd. Only Teut,] I. lit, ti. The jaw, 
jaw-bone -ME. ; pi. (also shtg,) the fauces -1450. 

2. The side of the face below the eye OE. Also 
fig. 3. colloq. Insolence in speaking to any one 
1840; cool confidence, effrontery 1852, 


2. fig. Ocean’s c. Eyeon. 3._ Togivec.x =Cheek 
. To have the c. fto do anythin:;'’. Ta one's ozone, 
(,yulsa_r) : to oneself. Phr. C, by jowl; side by 
side ; in the closest intimacy. 

n. Transf. and techn. Mostly in pi. i. gen. 
Side 1555. a. The side-posts of a door, gate, 
etc. ME. 3. Harness, The ring or other part 
at each end of the bit 1617. e^.Meck., etc. Those 
parts of machines, etc., which are arranged in 
lateral pairs : e.g. the side-pieces of a piece of 
ordnance; the jaws of a vice; in Fou 72 ding, one. 
of the parts of a flask consisting of more than 
two parts 1650. 5. Nazit. : a. the projections 

on each side of a mast on which the tresUe-trees 
rest; b. the outside wooden part of a block, etc. 

X. By the cheeks of a red fire Stevenson, 2. To 
name sic a word at my door c. Scott. 

Comb, ! c.-bone, fthe bone of the lower jaw ; the 
bone above the c. forming the lower boundary of the 
orbits of the eyes ; -pouch, a pouch -like enlargement 
of the c., esp. m some monkeys ; -tooth, a molar. 

Cheek (tj 7 k), v. 1538. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To form a cheek or side to. 2, colloq. To ad- 
dress cheekily; to face with effrontery 1840. 
Cheeked (tjfkt), a, 1552. Having a cheek 
or cheeks; in coznb, as red-c., etc. 

Cheeky (tfrki), colloq. 1859. [f- C heek 
\} Characterized by cheek. Hence 


*. next.] 
i young 
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sb. 1. 3+- y 

Chee'kiness '[colloq.). 

Cheep Chiefly 1774. [f. r 

A faint shrill sound, such as the voice of a y 
bird or a mouse. 

Cheep (tjfp), 2^. Chiefly .SV. 1513. [Echoic.] 
intr. To utter cheeps, like young birds, mice, 
bats, etc. Also irons. 

trans. ‘Hold hard now’, cheeps little Conchy M. 
Scott. Hence Chee’per ; esp. of the chicks of par- 
tridge and grouse. Chee*py a. given to cheeping. 

Cheer \}A%.chere^a, 0 'F.ckiere^ 

chere : — ^late L, car a face ; of unkn. origin.] fi. 
The face -1590; the expression of the face; 
countenance [arch.) -1830. 2. Disposition, 

mood; usu. qualified as ‘good", ‘glad’, etc, 
ME. 3. Gladness, mirth, gaiety ME. t4. 
Hospitable reception or entertainment -1666. 
5. concr. Fare, viands, food ME. 6. Solace; 
encouragement 1549. 7. A shout of encourage- 
ment, welcome, approbation, or congratulation; 
esp, in pi. 1720. 

I. To dreden the chere of them Wvclif Jer. i. 17, 
a. So I piped with merry c. Blake. To he of good c. 
What c,: ‘how are you?* 5. To fede on simple 
cheare 1567. The fewer the better <?., i. e. the more 
for each to eat. 7. The result was received with 
cheers and counter-cheers GttodI), Hence Cheer- 
less a, devoid of c. Chee'rless-ly ad-v.^ -ness. 
Cheer (tjisi), v. ME. [f. the sb.] fi. rejl. 
and intr. To assume a disposition or state of 
mind ’-1725. 2. To make of good cheer ME. ; 

refl. to take heart (mostly in irnper.) ME. 3. 
To make cheerful ME.; also 4. trans, 

tTo feast -1697 ; to solace as food does 1548. 

5. To brighten up (the face, etc.) i6rr. 6, To 
encourage, inspirit, animate or incite ; now esp, 
by cries or shouts ME. 7. To salute with cheers 
1798. Also intr, 

I. How c. you gentlemen Greene, 2. So cheard he 
his fair Spouse Milt. P, L, v, 129. 4. The cups, That 
c. but not inebriate Cowper. 6, He cheer’d the dogs 
to follow her who fled Dryden. 74 The ship was 
cheer'd Coleridge. 

Cheer up, to raise thespiritsofhy cheering words j 
intr, (for refill to take courage. Hence Chee*rer, 
he who or that which cheers; Sc, a cheering cup. 
CheeTingly adv. 

Cheered (tjiaid), a. ME. [f. Cheer sb. and 
vb.'] I. Having a (certain) cheer or counten- 
ance, 2- ppl. a. Made cheerful. 

Cheerful a, ME. [f. Cheer sb. + 

■FUL.] I. Full of cheer; of good cheer; blithe, 
lively and in good spirits. 2. Cheering, ani- 
mating ; bright, enlivening 1460, 

1. God loveth a c. giver 2 Cor. ix. 7. C. Chambers 
Bacon, colours Burke, Chee*rfuHze v, to make c. 
Chee*rfiil-ly adv , -ness. 

Cheerio (tjiorif?^'^*), int. Also cheero. 
1910. [f. Cheer (Y) +0 int.} A parting ex- 
clamation of encouragement. 

Cheerly(tJiouU). 1558. [f. Cheer + 
and 2,] A. adj. Cheerful [arch.) 1571*. 5 ^^* 

I . Cheerily [arch, ) 1558. spec. Heartily, with a 
will. Temp. I. i. 6. a. Cheeringly 1794. Hence 
tChee*rlines8. 

Cheer-Up, var. Chirrup. 

Cheery (t/ioui), a. 1611, [f. Cheer sb. 

§ (ftr, f<?rn, earth), 

10 * 
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More colloq. than Cheerful J 1 , Abounding 
in cheerfulness; lively. a. Such as to cneer; 
cheering 1720. 

X, The Corporal, ulth a eye Stexn’E. z. A c. 

Gav. Hence Chee'rily adv, C!iee*riness. 

Cheese (tjfz,, 5^.^ ^OE. id:e, ad. L. 
caseus^ Cf. Ger. iacf.] 1. The curd of milk 
(coagulated by rennet) separated from the w hey 
and pressed into a solid mass (vrith//.) a 
shaped mass of this, 2. tra.n:f lin Cider-jnai- 
in£) A mass of pomace pressed together in the 
form of a cheese 1796. 3. The fruit of the com- 

mon hf allow [MrJva sAVzc/nuj, of a flattened 
cheese-like shape 1527. 

X. See also Green c *. b. A conserve cf fruit pressed 
into the consistency cf cheese (Cf. Dahsox-cheese). 

Phr. To make cheeses [F. faire ^s fr^niages\ \ a 
school-girls* amusement, consisting in turning rapidly 
round then suddenly sinking down, so that the 
petticoats take something of the form of a cheese. 
Hence occas., a deep curtsying. 

Comb. ; c.-cake, a tart, orig. containing c. ; now 
filled with a mixture of milk-curds, sugar, and butter, 
or whipped egg and sugar ; -fly, a small black fly 
{Pwpkila cased) bred in c.; -bopper, the maggot of 
the a-fiy; also the %; -maggot = 

-mite, the minute arachnid {A carusdomesiicus) w’hich 
infests old c ; -press, an apparatus for pressing the 
curds in cheese-making; -rennet, -running, 
rerum, Lady’s Bedstraw, occas. used to coagulate 
milk ; -vat, t-fat, the mould in wbich the cur^ are 
pressed and the c. shaped. 

CJieese (tjiz\ sd:-^ slang. i8r8. [prob. a. 
Urdu chdz * thing ’.] The correct thing. 

Cheese, v. 1812. Thieves' slang. To stop, 
leave off. C, it f — have done ! run away i 
Chee^selip, -lep !• dial, [OK, che~ 

lyh{p\ f. Cheese -fa word = ON. ^herb, mod. 
G, dial, lupp rennet.] i. Rennet, for use in 
cheese-making. 3. The dried stomach of a 
calf, etc., similarly used OE. 
tCliee*selip,-lep 2 . 1530. [?] The common 
wood-louse ; also, the allied Aimadillo wood- 
louse {? diall). 

Cliee’Senioiiger. 1510. One who deals in 
cheese. 

Cliee*se-pa.ring. 1597. [f. Cheese r^.i] 
sh, A paring of the rind of cheese. Also jig. 
vhU si. The paring of cheese. Jig. Parsimoni- 
ous saving 1871. ppL a. Parsimonious 1867. 
Cheesy (tjf-zi), n:.ME. [f. Cheese 
I. Of or belonging to, abounding in, or resem- 
bling, cheese. ^3. [prob. f. Cheese Fine, 
showy 1858. Hence Chee'siness. 

ClieetalL (tjrta), 1781. [a. Hind. chltdd\ 
The Hunting Leopard, Felis juhaia, used for 
hunting deer in India. 

Cheewiak, ctie- ttjr,wi-qk). 1796. [From 
its note; also iowhee!\ A N. Amer. bird {Pipilo 
eryihrophtkalmus), also called Ground-robin. 

Ij Chief (Jef). 1843. [F. ; = ‘head'.] Ahead 
cook in the kitchen of a large household. 

II Chief d'cBuvre (J^J*vr). PI. chefs- 
d’ceuvre. 1762. [F.; lit. ‘chief (piece) of work’.] 
A masterpiece. 

Cli^o, obs. f. Chigoe. 

Cheil-, dieilo-, repr. Gr, ^sed 

more commonly in. the Latinized spelling chil-, 
ChiL(>, q. V. 

Clieir-, di^ra-, repr. Gr, x^^p{p> comb. £ 
Xeip hand; also written ckir-, Chiro-, q.v. 
CheiTOpod, -ped. 1837. [f. Gr. x«‘po- hand 
+ -iro5«p footed.] ZeoL A name applied to 
mammals possessed of hands, including the 
Bimana and Quadrumana. 
llCIiei*roptera (ksir^'ptera), sh. pL Occas. 
chir-. 1835. [f, asprec, q-irre/wy winged.] Zool, 
An order of Mammalia, having elongated finger- 
bones ppporting a membrane attached to the 
posterior limbs and the side of the body, and 
adapted for flight; the Bats. Hence Cheiro*- 
pteran a. and si. Cheiro'pterous a. 

If Clieirottieritiia (k3iar4?])ia*Ti»m). 1855. [£ 

as prec. -f Oijpiov beast] Palseont, A Large ex- 
tinct four-footed anim^, whose footprints re- 
semble a human hand. HenceCbeirotheTiaiifx. 
Cheka : see Tcheka. 

II Chela ^ (krla). PI. dhelse Ckx*lf), 1646. 
£ad. Gr. prehensile claw* of crabs 

and lobsters ; also, of scorpions. Hence Che*- 
late, Cheli’ferous, Clxe*liform. adfs. 
l|Chela2 1883. [Hindi; =5 ‘slave, 


servant In esotenc Buddhism, a novice. 
Hence Chelaship. 

Chele*rythrine. [f. L. ckeVidonium celan- 
dine -fGr. kpvBposJ Chem. An alkaloid forming 
orange-red salts, obtained from Chelzdonium. 
Chelicer, -cere (ke-lisai, -si<. 1835. [a. 
F. chihcire, L. chelicer a (also used), f. Gr. 

(see Chela -f /c€/jas*j One of the prehensile 
daws which arm the proboscis of scorpions and 
spiders. Hence Clieli'ceral a. 

Chelidonic (kelid^-nik), a. 1863. [f. L. 
ckelidonium CELANDINE or Swallow-wort -r 
-TC.] Chem. In C. acid, C7H40fi . obtained from 
the juice of the Greater Celandine. 

JjChelifer rke*Hfoj, krli-;. 1865. [LChelaI 
■r L, -fer beanng.] Zool, A genus of Spiders 
having the appearance of small tailless scor- 
pions, called also Book-scorpion. 

Cheloid (^krloid), 1876. [a. mod.F. chd- 

loide, £ Gr. X7^4*] ^ disease of the skin, 

having claw-Iike processes radiating from its 
extremities. Also at f rib. 

Chelonian (kxlffj*nian), a. 1826. [f. mod. 
L. ChehniaP Of or belong ng to the order of 
reptiles called Ckelonia, distinguished by having 
the body enclosed in a double shell, and com- 
prising tortoises and turtles, sb. [sc. animal. 
fChelydre. ME. [a. OF. ckelidre^ f. (ult.) 
XeXur -h vhpos, f. iJSajp.] A kind of fetid amphi- 
bious serpent -1607. 

Chemiatric (kemijse'trik), <r. 1837. [f. Gr. 
X7/xfa alchemy, chemistry -rtarpe/a.j Relating 
to a (Paracelsian) theory of medicine, according 
to w'hich diseases are referred to disturbances 
of fermentations in the body, and are treated 
accordingly. As sb. One who held this theory. 

Ctiemic (ke*mik). 1576. [a. F. ckimiqiie ; 
see Alchemy.] A. adj. i. Alchemic, fa. = 
Chemiatric a. -1763. 3- Of or belonging to 

chemistry, {poet, for Chemic.al.) 1634. 

t. Chimick Gold Dryden. 3. The c. labour of the 
blood Tenkysox. 

B. sb. ti. An Alchemist -1673. = 

Chemiatric sb. -1660. t3- A chemist -1651. 

4. Bleaching. Chloride of lime {mod.). 
Cbe-mic, v. 1614. [f. prec.] fl. To trans- 
mute by or as by alchemy -1720. 2. Bleaching, 
To treat with solution of chloride of lime (mod.). 

Cbemical (ke-mikal), 2. 1576. [f. Chemic 
iz.-f-AL.] +1. Alchemical “1747. ta. — Che- 
miatric, as opp. to * Galenic^ ’ --1782. 3. Re- 
lating or belonging to chemistry ; obtained by 
chemistry 1576. 4. Versed in chemistry 1615. 

5. as sb. (esp. in pi.) A substance obtained or 
used in chemical operations 1747. 

3. C. affinity, attraction, etc.: see Affinity, Attrac- 
tion, etc. The c- composition of plants Sir H. Davy, 
of the atmosphere Huxley. Che*inically adv. 

Cbemico- (ke*mik^), comb. £ Chemic a., 
in sense ‘chemically’, ‘relating to chemistry 
in connexion with , , . as in c.-agricuUural, 
etc. 

Ciiemise (jimrz). OE. [:-— late L. camisia, 
camisa, of unkn. etym.] i. An under-garment , 
now only that w^om by females, a shift. 2. 
(from mod.Fr.) in Fortification, A wall with 
which a bastion or other earthwork is lined 1704. 
If Vulgarly corrupted to Shimmey. 

Chemisette (Jemzze’t). 1807. [a. F., dim. 
of chemise.'] i. A bodice, more or less like the 
upper part of a chemise, 3. An article, usually 
of lace or muslin, made to fill in the open front 
of a woinan’s dress 1844. 

Chemism (ke*miz'm)* rare. 1851. [a. F. 
chemisme, pai^lel to chimisteP] Chemical ac- 
tion, activity, or force. 

Chemist (ke*mist, krmist), 1562. [a. F. 
chimisfe, ad. mod.L. chimisfa, for earlier al{chi- 
misia.] ti. = Alchemist -1732. ta. = 

Chemiatric si. -1616. 3, One versed in 

chemistry; one who makes chemical investiga- 
tions 1626. 4« pop. and comm. One who deals 

in medicinal drugs, (Not in U.S.) 1802. Hence 
tChemi’stic, -al a. (rare), var. Chymist 
Chemistry (ke^mistri). 1605. [In i7tli c. 
chymistrie, £ chymist Chemist; ?orig. con- 
temptuous.] ti. Alchemy -1788. t2. The 

‘ Chemical ’ or ‘ Paracelsian ' practice of medi- 
cine -1711. 3. That branch of science which 

deals with the several elementary substances, or 


forms of matter, of w’hich all bodies are com- 
posed, the laws that regulate^the combination 
of these elements in the formation of compound 
bodies, and the phenomena that accompany 
their exposure to diverse physical conditions. 
(The reference in early writers pid dictionaries 
IS to chemistry as an art only, i. e. practical or 
applied c.) 1646. Alsoyf^. 

3. Chymisiry, is the Anatomy of natural Bodies by 
fire Bailey. Inorganic c . : that which deals with 
inorganic bodies. Organic c . ; that treating of the 
substances found only in organic structures. Agri- 
cultural c . : that bearing upon agriculture, fig. The 
world has a sure c., by which it extracts W’hat is ex- 
cellent in its children Emerson. 

Ctiemitype (ke-mitaip). 1851. [£ chemi- in 
Chemic, etc. -f Type.] A stereotype, obtained 
m relief from an engraved plate by a chemical 
process; htnee c. process, Cbcmitypy. 
Chiemolysis (k/m^iisis). rare. 1872. [f. 
chem- in Chemic + Gr. Aurns; after electrolysis,] 
The decomposition of organic compounds into 
more simple substances by merely chemical 
agents. So Chemolytic a. relating to c. 

II themosis (kzm^Q-sis). 1708. [a. Gr., f. xvi^l 
a cockle-shell. ] Med. An affection of the con- 
junctiva of the eye, which causes it to be elevated 
and projected over the edge of the cornea. 
Hence Chemo’sed jzJ//. a. 

)j Cbemosmosis (kempzmffu-sis). [mod.L., £ 
chem- -f Osmosis.] Chemical action taking place 
through an intervening membrane (Diets.). 
jjClienar (tjmai). 1634. [Pers. chinarP] 
Name of the Oriental Plane-tree. 

Cberdlle (Jihrl). 1738. [a. F. ; lit. hairy 
caterpillar : — L. canicze la, dim. of cants.] Vel- 
vety cord, having fibres of silk and wool stand- 
ing out round a core of thread or wire; used in 
trimming and bordering dresses, etc. 
Chenopod (ke‘ii<?pf7d). 1555. [ad. mod.L. 
chenopodium, £ Gr. X71'<5 i>’ovy goose-foot.] Bot. 
The plant genus Chenopodium or Goose-foot. 
Cbeque, (iheck (tjek). 1706. [See Check 
sb.^ 10 and Check IV. 3. Cheque is a var. 
of check (also used, esp. in U.S.).] ti. The 
counterfoil of a bank bill, draft, etc. “I782. s. 
A draft form having a counterfoil 1717. 3. A 

written order to a banker directing him to pay 
money as stated therein 1774. -A-lso Jig. 

3. Blank c.: a cheque signed by the drawer but 
with the amount left blank to be filled up^ by the 
donee. Comb. : c.dbooTs^Jbmterly, a book in which 
the Bank ke^t a register of cheques issued ; noro, a 
book containing cheque forms with their counterfoils. 
Cbequeen, chequin (tfi'krn). arch. 1583. 
[ad. It. zecchino (tseldcf'noj, £ zecca the mint at 
Venice.] = Sequin, q.v. 

Chequer, checker (tse’kai), sbP [ME. 
cheker, aphet. f. escheker, a. OF. eschekier : — late 
L. scaccarium orig. a chess-board. The sp. 
chequer is most used.] » 

l. ti. A chess-board -1828. fa. The game 
of chess. ME. only. 3. pi. The gameuf draughts 
(dial, and U.S.) 1838. 4. A chess-board as the 
sign of an inn; a name for a public-house ME. 

n. ti. The Court of Exchequer -1691. fs. 
Treasury (lit. and fig.) -1692. 

m. I. pi. Squares or spots like those of a 

chess-board 1629. 3. Chequer-work 1779. 3* 

Arch, in pi. ‘ In masonry, stones in the facing 
of walls which have all their thin joints con- 
tinued in straight lines, without interruption or 
breaking joints * (Gwilt). 

Che*quer, sb.^ dial. 1649. [app, from the 
appearance of the fruit.] In pi. The berries of 
the Wild Service tree, Pyrus torminalis. In 
sing, also the tree. 

Chequer, checker (tje'kai), v. ME. [f. 
Chequer sb.] i. trans. To divide or mark 
like a chess-board in sections (with or without 
reference to colour) i486, 3. To diversify with 
or as with a different colour or shade; to inter- 
rupt the uniformity of ME. 3. To arrange 
chequer-wise 1677. t4. To deposit in an ex- 

chequer -1734. 

a. Bom. 4 - Jul. ii. HL 2. His sleep was checkered 
with starts and moans Dickens. The good and ill 
that c. life Cowper. 

t Chequer-chamber. 1494. i. Treasuiy- 
room -1611. 3. A court of appellate juris- 

diction; = Exchequer-chamber -1714. 
Chequered, checkered (tje*kaid), jpl. a. 
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CHEQUER-WISE 

i486, [f. Chequer sd. and v.'] i. Marked j 
Eke a cEess-board ; hence, having a pattern of I 
various crossing colours. a. Diversified in i 
colour, light and shade, character; full of alter- , 
nation {esp, for the worse) 1656, 

I. His chequer’d plaid Scott. 2. Dancing in the 
Chequer’d shade Milt. Weather, .chequer^, a fair 
and a rainy day Svmft. 

Clie*qtier-wise, adv» hiE. Like a Chequer 
or chess-board. (Orig. in chequer-zoise.) 

Clie’quer-worfc, clie*cker-work. 1519. 

1. Work chequered in pattern. Also aitrih. 

2. iransf. and Jig, Anything chequered with 
contrasting characters 1618. 

1. The checkerxvorke pavements H0LL.A.ND. 2. Now 
joy with sorrow, checkerworke T. Adams. 

Ciiequin, var. of Chequeen. 
fCliere, a. ME. [a. F. cher^ chereP\ i. Dear ; 
precious -1450. 2, Careful [ovdr). Cf. Chary. 

-1496. Hence tClie*rely adv, 

*j Ckerimoya (tjerimora). Also ctdri-, 
-moyer. 1736. [ad, Pemv. (Quichua).] i. 
A small tree {Anona Cherimolia), a. native of 
Peru. 2. The pulpy fruit of this tiee 1760. 
Ctierisli (tje-rij), v, [ME. cheriss, -isch, a. 
F, cheriss-, chdrir, f. cker.'\ fi, frans. To hold 
dear, tenderly care for -1745 ; to fondle -1814. 

3. To foster. Also ira?isf, and Jig, ME. ts* 

To entertain kindly (a guest) -1738 ; to cheer 
-1734. 4 • warm ; to give ease to {arch. ) 

ME, 5. To entertain in the mind, harbour 
fondly, cling to (a hope, etc.). (The usual cur- 
rent sense.) ME. ^ 

2. As a nurse cherisheth her children T/iess. ii. 7. 

3. I Hen, IVj III. iii. 194. 4. To c. Our Limbs be- 

numm’d Milt, P, L. x. 1068. 5. To c. Rebellion 

Shaks., fancies Marvell, errors 1798, resentment 
1866. Hence CheTislier. CheTishingly adv, 

Ckerisliment (tje*rijment). 1561. [f. prec. 
+ -MENT.] The process or fact of cherishing; 
fconcr, nourishment -1689. 

Chermes, obs. f. Kermes. 

IlChemi't^- IJS!, [Crr.] An ivory-like 
marble. 

tCheTOgril,cliCBTOgryL ME. [ad.L.,ad. 
Gr. xotpoypv^^^tos, Lxo^pos young pig +7ptJAXos 
pig.] The Coney of the A. V, 

&eroot (Jzr^'t, tj-). 1669. [ad. F. cherouie^ 
repr. Tamil shuruiiu roll (of tobacco),] A cigar 
made in Southern India or Manila, Hence, 
any cigar truncated at both ends, 
Cherry(tje*ri),i3.(^r.) [OE. ciris,cyrs (known 
only in comb.). The ME. chery is prob. f. 
ONF. cherise, whence perh. an early ME. cherise, 
cheris, subseq. treated as pi. in -s. App, ad. 
(ult.) pop. L. "^ceresia, ^ceresea^ i. A well- 
known stone-fruit *, the pulpy drupe of certain 
species of Primus (N.O, Rosaceds), When un- 
qualified it usually means the fruit of the culti- 
vated tree {Prunus cerasus or Cerasus vulgaris) ; 
the common Wild Cherry or Gean, a form of 
this, is sometimes considered a distinct species 
{P, Avium), St. Short for C.-tree 1626 ; C.- 
wood 1793. 3* With qualifying words, applied 

a. to many species of the genus Prunus, includ- 
ing Bird C., Choke C., Ground C., etc., q. v. ; 
Black C., a name of the Wild Oh&XT:y(P,Aviuin), 
American Wild Black C. {P. serotina), etc. 

b. Also to trees resembling the cherry-tree in 

fruit, wood, etc. See B ARB adoes C., Winter 
C., etc. Also used Jig, 4. Mech, A spherical 
bur or reaming-tool 1874, 5* Cherry- 

coloured 1447. 

Comh.\ c,‘lDa.y== cherry -laurel t -bird, the American 
Wax-wing or Cedar-bird; -blossom; -bounce «= 
cherrydirandy (colleq.); also, brandy and sugar; 
•brandy, brandy in which cherries have been steeped, 
sweetened with sugar ; -chopper, snipe, -sucker, 
the Spotted Fly-catcher; -laurel, the common Laurel 
(Cerasus Laurocerasus ) ; -pepper, a species of Cap- 
sicum (C. cerasiforme ) ; -pit, a child’s game, in which 
cherry-stones are thrown into a small hole; a c.-stone 
U, S, dial , ; -red a . ; -ripe a , ; -rum, rum in which 
cherries have been steeped ; -stone ; -tree, the tree 
which bears cherries ; -wine, wine made from cherries, 
esj. Maraschino; -wood, the wood of the c.-tree; 
the Wild Guelder-rose (Viburnum OJulus), 

fClieTry, v. To cheer. Spenser. 
Clienry-me*ri:y, . colloq* 1775. \Ji,ch&ery 
+ merry, Merry : esp, from conviviality. 
Chersonese (kD’is<^hz;s). 1601. [ad. L., 
a. Gr. yepaovrjaoSf f. 

island.] A peninsula; spec, the Thracian penin- 
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sula \\ est of the Hellespont. (Now usu. poet. 
or rket.) 

Chert (tjojt). 1679. [’] A flint-like quartz, 
occurring in strata; kormtone. Also applied to 
various impure siliceous rocks, including the 
jaspers. Also attnb. Hence CheTty a, 
fChe'rte, -tee. ME. [a. OF. chierte^ later 
ckerii : — L. caritaiem, f. cams. See also 
Charity,] 2. Dearness -1613. Cheerful- 
ness -1505. 

Cherub (tje*r^b). PI. cherubs, cherubim 
(tje*ri2cbim). [OE, and ME. cherubin, ME. and 
mod. cherub\ repr. OTest. Heb. k'rub, k'ruHm, 
The form cherub was introduced by Wyclif. 
The early pi. * cherubins' became successively 
Cherubinis^ cherubim.'] ti- In early use: 
{Cherubin, -yn, -m, treated as sing, or collect.) 
fa. The seat of the Deity -1568. fb. The proper 
name of an angel; esp. of Uriel --1537. tc. An 
order of angels -1613. 2. In extant use : a. One 
of the Hiving creatures’ mentioned in. the 
OTest., and figured in the Jewish Temple, b. 
One of the second order of angels, excelling 
specially in knowledge ; a conventional repre- 
sentation of such a being. (In early Christian 
art they were app, coloured red. In mod. art, 
a cherub is represented as a beautiful winged 
child, or child’s head.) ME. 3. transf. esp. A 
beautiful and innocent child {cherub) 1705. Also 
attnb. 

r. a. That sittest vpon cheruhyn Wvclif Ps. Ixxix. 
[lxxx.l 2. *11 In the Te Denm, in isth c,, cherubin 

and seraphin may have been taken as singular. They 
are now taken as plural. 3. Oth, iv. ii. 63. The . . rosy 
cherub before him Scott. Hence Cheru'bic, -al a., 
Cherubi'mic, -al a., tCherubPnical a. 

Cherubim, -in, sb , ; see Cherub. i 

Cherup, obs. f. Chirrup. 

Cheiwil (tjo'ivil). [OE. caerJUIe, cerfille^ ad. 
L. chser{e)phylla, pi. of chxrephyllum^ a. Gr., 
perh. f. xar/ie Hh ^uAXov.] Bot, A garden pot- 
herb (Anthriscus Cerefolitim), the aromatic 
leaves of which are used to flavour soups, etc. 
tChe’SboU. ME. [?] A poppy -1688 ; = 
Chibol, an onion -1500. 

Chese, obs. f. Cheese, Choose. 

Cheselip, -lope, obs. fF. Cheeselip i and 2. 

Cheshire (tje-jai). The name of an English 
county. Hence C. cheese (a ^ell-known kind). 
Phr. To grin like a C. cat, [unexplained.] : 

Chesil K chisel (tje*zil, tji’zel). [OE. cidl , ! 
ceosel, cysel ; — OTeut. type ^kesulo^, ^kisilo-^, 
deriv. of ^kiso-, whence Ger. kies gravel. Now 
dial., or in place-names.] Gravel, shingle. 
(Earlier, also — a siliceous stone, with^/.) 

Chesil 2, chissal. 1664. A small, smooth 
green variety of Pear. 

Cheslep(e, -lip, -lop(e, obs. ff. Cheeselip. 
tChe-soun, sb, ME. Aphet. f. Achesoun, 
Enchesoun, q.v. -1560. 

Chess (tjes), sb.'^ [ME. ches, ckess, aphet. 
f. OF. esches, ^chequers, chess,’ pi. of eschec 
Check j^.^] i. A game of skiU, played by two 
persons, on a board divided into sixty-four 
squares; each player having a set of sixteen 
men, viz. king, queen, two bishops, two knights, 
two castles or rooks, and eight pawns; the ob- 
ject of the game is to place the adversary’s king 
in checkmate. Also Jig, ta. = The Chess- 
men ~i6i8. 3- Used as tr. Gr. acrpayaKoi, 

L. tessera, etc. Hence Che*ss-board. 

Chess, sbJ Now dial, 1460. [?] i. A tier 
or layer; a storey; a row, a. Mil, mpl'. The 
parallel planks of a pontoon bridge 1803. 

Chess, sh.'^ 1736. [?] A kind of grass 

{Bromus secalinus), which grows as a weed 
among wheat; now chiefly in U.S, Cf. cheat, 
cheats. 

tChess-apple. 1640. [Cf. Chequer sb,T\ 
The fruit of the White-beam, Pyrus Aria. 

Chessel. 1721. [app. f. Cheese + Well.] 
A cheese-vat. 

Chess-men (tje*smen). Rarely in sing. 
<maiu 1474. [ME, chesse-^meyne, containing 
meyne a company, a. OF, meyni,] The pieces 
with which chess is played. 
fChe-SSOm, 1626. [?] Loose, friable, and 
free from grit -1675. % Taken erron. by John- 
son for a sb. 

Che*ss-tree. 1627. [?f. Chase 3] Apiece 


of vsood bolted perpendicularly on a ship's side, 
used to confine the clew of the mainsail. 

Chest ;^tjest), sb.^ [OE. cast, cist^ ^PP* 
ad. L, cista, a. Gr. kIott]. Cf. Kist, Cist.] i. 
A box, a coffer ; now mostly a large box of 
strong construction, used for the safe custody 
of the contents. (Often including the contents. ) 
Also Jig. 2. A coffin. Still dial. OE. 3. Comm, 
A case in which certain commodities, as tea, 

, sugar, etc. are packed for transport ; hence, a 
I measure of quantity 1708, 4. That part of the 
body enclosed by the ribs and breast-bone ; the 
thorax 1530. Also f/ig, -1647. 

I. sea?nan's^ c . ; a carpenter's, sur^^eon's c.: a 
medicine c. A pittance from the University C. 1883. 
2. He is now .nayled in his c. Chaucer, 

Phr. C. qfdra'wersi see Drawer ^b, C. of viols \ 2, 
chest containing a set of viols : the set of viols itself; 
also a party of players so equipped. Comb . : c.- 
founder, -foundering ; see Founder sb .^ 2. 
fChest, [OE. ceast, refash, of cias^ a. L. 
causa Cause.] Strife, contention -1450. 

Chest (tjest), v, 1473. [f. Chest j-^T] i. 
trans. To put into a chest or coffin. 2, To 
meet or strike with the chest 1843. 

I. He dieth and is chested Gen. L Oieadnote). 

Chested (t|e*sted),///. a. 1601. L[f. prec.] 
Enclosed in a chest or coffin. 2. [f. Chest 2^.^] 
Having a chest; chiefly in comb., asdeep-c., etc. 
fChesteine, chesten. [ME. chasieine, a. 
OF. chastaigne, -ainei — L. casianea, a. Gr. «a- 
aravla, synonym of fcacrrdveLOV (in full Kaark* 
peiov xdpvoy nut of Kaarauaia in Pontus, or 
Castana in Thessaly. See also Chestnut.] A 
chestnut-tree -1601 ; a chestnut -1674. 

Che»ster. [OE. ceaster: — prehist. OE. ^caes- 
tra, a. L. castra. Still existing in place-names ; 
also in the forms --caster, -cester.] A walled 
town ; orig. one that had been a Roman station 
in Britain. 

Chesterfield (tje’stsifzld). [f. an Earl of 
Chesterfield A kind of overcoat 1889, also a 
kind of large overstuffed sofa 1900. Chester- 
fie’ldian a, relating to or characteristic of the 
fourth Earl (1694-1773), a writer on manners 
and etiquette. 

Chesterlite (tje'stsjbit). 1850. [f. Chester 
Co., Penn., U.S.J Min, A variety of orthoclase. 
Chestnut, chesnut (tje*snt?t). 1519. [f. 
chesten^ late form of Chesteine Nut. Ches-- 
nut was till 1820, chestnut is, the current form.] 
A. I, The edible nut of the chestnut-tree {Cas- 
ianea vesca), said to have been introduced from 
Asia Minor. Two or more of the nuts are en- 
closed in a prickly burr. 2. The tree itself; also 
its wood 1578. 3. Applied to the Horse-chest- 
nut, or its seed 1832. 4. The hard knob in 

the skin of the horse at the inner side^ of the 
fore-legs 1859. 5. slang. A venerable joke or 

story 1886. B. as adj, i. Of the colour of a 
chestnut; deep reddish brown 1656. 2. Short 

for c, horse, {colloq.) 1840. 

Chetah, var. of Cheetah. 
fChevachee. ME. [a. OF. chevauchie 
Rom. type cavalcata, cavalcare : — late L. cabal- 
licare, f. caballus, Cf. Cavalcade.] An ex- 
pedition on horseback; a raid, campaign -1592. 

Che’Vage. NowATaV. 1461. [a.F., f. 
chief {chev-) head.] Capitation or poll-money. 
jlCn.eval(J?va*l). 1609. Fr. for ‘hoi se’, used 
in comb., as in Cheval-glass, and in the Fr. 
phrase d c, * on horseback * with one foot on 
each side ' ; Mil. ‘ in command of two roads or 
lines of communication*. 
llCheval de frise; usu. pi. Cfievaux de 
frise da frf'z). 1688. [Fr. *, lit. ' horse of 
Friesland ’ ; because first employed there.] Mil, 
A large joist, with six sides, traversed with iron- 
pointed spikes above six feet long, and crossing 
one another; used to check cavalry charges, and 
stop breaches. Also transf. 

The Danes -.had planted themselves., behind their 
Chevaux de Frize 1710. 

IlCtievalet (Javak). 1810. [Fr., dim. of 
ckeval.] A trestle for a bridge. 

Cheval-glass (Javadglas). 1855. [f. Fr. 

Glass.] A mirror swung on a frame, 
and large enough to reflect the whole figure. 
Chevalier (]evHi»*i). [ME., a. AF. cheva- 
ler, chivaler^ mod.F, chevalier : — L. type cabal- 
l lanus, f. caballus. Also pronounced as Fr. 


6 (Ger. K^ln). b (Fr. p««). ii (Ger. M«ller), u (Fr. d«ae). v (c«rl). e (e*) (th^re). e {p) (wm). ^(Fr.fofre). a (far, fem, eaitk). 
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(f^vahfi j I. A borsemaT; e%p, a mounted , 
soldier, a'^Ln’glit i\rrL^}.). 2. A memb^;r of ce"- 

tarn orders of knighthood, et:. lyiS. 3. A 
chivalrous man; a gallant 1630. ? 

The C. or C de 3/ CFt'.-’rgj? : jo’r.es Stoort, so“ _cf ; 
James 1 1, the Old Pretender. TKe VounjC . ; Char.es j 
Edward Smart, the Voarg Pretender. C.ofi^tr.uciry \ 
f F. chez alter (f indMs^rit:j also C, ne : one w no 

iive:s by his wits, a sharper. 

Chevaline (Je-valin% a, 1550. >. F.] Of 
or pertaining to horses, horse-. Also sul:t. 
horse-Hesh. 

tCIie*vaiice, cMe^vance. ME. >. F. Cf. 

Achiey.\nxe . ] I. Acquis.tionof wealth ; C3ncr, 
estate -1603. 2. Raising of money -1645. 3. 

Achievement -2600. 

tCtieve, cliieve, v. ME. [a, OF. cheuer, f. 
ckef?x I* To {-xsll Hi, etc.) -1674. 
3. inir. To get {io a place). 3 vIE. only. 3. To 
acquire. ME. only. 4.. zfitr. To happen. ME. 
only. 5. To do homage ia, ME. only. 6. To 
achieve -1530. 

}j Chevelure (Jn'clii-r). 1470. [a. F. ;-L. 

capillatura, f. capzllatus^ f. capillm a hair.] i. 
A head of hair; ta wig. 3. iransf. The lumi- 
nous appearance surrounding the nucleus of 
comets ; the diffused light round certain nebu- 
lous stars. [So in Fr.J 1672, 
eleven, obs. f. Chevin. 
Clieventayn,-eyn, etc. ; see Chevetaine. 
tCIie*verel. [ME. chevrelk, a. OF., dim. of 
ckhirei — L. capra; in mod.F. repLby chevreiie.l 
hi. Kid; used in the sense of kid-leather -1609^ 
fig. Flexible, elastic -1705. Also aitrih. 

Jig. The lawiers have suc'i chauerell consciences 
Stubbes. Hence fChe’verelize v. to make capable 
of stretching, like c.-lealher {rare). 

fCtie^vesaile. ME. [a. OF. chevepaille, f. 
OF. chevece : — ^L. capitia, pi. of capiiium open- 
ing for the head in a tunic, etc, ; cf. Cavesson.] 
The collar of a coat, gown, etc.; in the 14th c. 
often ornamented, 

IjChevet 1809. [F. pillow.] 

The apsidal termination of the east end of a 
church. 

tChe^vetaine. [ME., a. OF.; see Captain.] 
= Chieftain -1586. 

iiCtieville (Jevrl), 1883. [a. F.] A word or 
phrase inserted solely to round off a sentence or 
complete a verse, 

Chevin (tje'vin). 1450. [a. F. ; of unkn. 

etym.] ^ Tne Chub. 

Cheviot (tJJ'vdot, tje'v-). 1815. [Name of a 
range of hills in Scotland.] i. C. sheeps in pi. 
CheruioU : a breed of short-wooled sheep, thriv- 
ing on the C. hills, and valued for their wool. 
3. A cloth made from this wool 1883. 
fChe’visance. ME. [a. OF., f. cheair\ see 
Chevise V.] 1. Achievement; furtherance 

(ME, only); resource -1650; provision, supply 
(also c^ncr.) -1611 ; booty -1658. 2. spec. 

Borrowing; a loan ; gain (in a bad sense) -1626. 
3. The lending of money, goods, etc. for profit; 
dealing for profit -1602. If Confused by Spenser 
and others with ehevance, chivalry ^ chevauchee^ 
etc. ; Enterprise; chivalry; prowess, etc. 
tChe*vise, v. [ME. chevis-, a. F. cheviss-, 
chevir to bring to a head or end, f, chef.^ i . 
irans. To achieve; intr. to succeed. ME. only, 
3, inir. {rejl.) To get on with -1491. 3. rcji. 

To help, t^e care of {oneself) -1500. 4. To 

provide, obtain; to borrow -1487. 

IlChevrette (pvret). 1731. [F.; dim. of 
chhrre, L. capra.'j fi. A machine for raising 
guns or mortars into their carriages -1772. 2. 
A thin goatskin leather for gloves {mod.). 
Chevron (Jewron), sJ>^ ME. [a. F. :-L. 
type *caprionem, t caper goat Cf. Sp. cabriol. ] 
I. A beam or rafter; esp. in pi. the couples of 
the roof which meet at the ridge 1580. 2, Her, 
A charge on the escutcheon, consistingof abar 
bent like two meeting rafters, thus, f\ ME. 
3. The same shape used in decorative art, etc. 
1608. 4. esp. A distinguishing mark on the 

sleeve of non-commissioned officers, policemen, 
etc. 1813. 

Comb, : c.-bone, the V-shaped bone branching from 
the vertebral column of some animals j -moulding, 
a moulding of a zigzag pattern; -work. Also -wise 
C-ways) adv.t in me manner of a c. Hence fChe*- 
vron V. to fit with chevrons or chevronwise (rare). 


•f-Che-vTon, sl:-^ 1754- L^PP* 


Cheverel 


A glove. 


Chevronel Je*\ronel . 1572. [dim. o: 

Chevron sb.' Her. A bent bar on the escut- 
clieor. half tr.e breadth of the chevron. 
Chevrotain,-in Je*\r^?t^m, -tm\ 1774. [a. I 
F., dim. of OF. chezrei, dim. of chevre. ^ The ! 
smaller species of Musk Deer, found in S.E. j 
a 1 

Chevy, chivy 'tje-vijtjr-], 53. Also chivvy. J 
1735. [? f. Chevy c/.ase.^ i. A hunting cry. 2. 
A cnase 1824. ^ , 

Chevy Cha.se: the scene of a Border skirmish; 
hence, transf. a running pursuit; a bustle. 

Chevy, chivy (tje-vi, tjr-],c'. 1830. [See 
the sb.] To chase; inir. to scamper. 
Chew(tJ»w;,z.’. OTeiit.*/^<:t£?- 

'£V7«.] 1. To crush, bruise, and grind by the 

action of the molar teeth; esp. to masticate 
(food). 2./^. and iransf. To examine or plan 
deliberately; to meditate on ME. 3* inir. To 
perform the action described in sense i; to bite, 
champ {on, upon) ME. 4. fg. To meditate, 
ruminate tipon.^ on^ occas. at 1580. 

Phr. To c. the cud \ to bring food back into the mouth 
and c. it over again, as a cow does ; fig. to ruminate. 
Hence Chewer. Chewing vbi. so., attnb. c.-gum 
(U.S.\ a flavoured preparation of the gum-like sub- 
stance {chicle^ obtained from the bully tree and the 
sapodilla, used as a masticatory. 

Chew ,sb. ME. [f. prec.] I. The action 
of the vb. 2. That which is chewed or for 
chewing ; spec, a quid 1725. 
fCheweti. ME. [?] A dish of various kinds 
of meat and fish, minced and seasoned -1688. 
tChewetA rare. [a. F, cJioueiie.'] A chough; 
applied to a chatterer. 1 Hen. IV, v. i. 29. 
Chewink, var. of Cheewink. 
fCheyney. 1668. [var. of China.] A 
worsted or woollen stuff -1757. 
llChia. 1601. = Cha, q.v. 

Chian (ksi-an), tz. 1631. [f. L. adj. 
(a. Gr.).] Of or pertaining to Chios (now Scio) 
in the zEgean Sea, absol. An inhabitant of 
Chios ; also = C. wine. 

C. earth(Ckia ierrd ) : an earth obtained from Chios, 
formerly used as an astringent and a cosmetic. 

Chianti (kiaemti). 1833. ^ ^ ^ed wine 
produced in the Ozfzwfz Mountains, Tuscany, 
li Chiaroscuro (kya:r^skiZ*r^?). 1686. [It. ; f. 
chiaro {: — L. clams) -r oscuro {: — L. obscurus ) ; 
cf. F. clair-obscnr.'] fi. The style of pictorial 
art in which only the light and shade are repre- 
sented ; black (or sepia) and white -1830. 2. 

The disposition of the brighter and darker 
masses in a picture 1686. Also iransf. and fig. 
Also aitrih. var. Chiaro-oscuro. Hence 
Chiaroscu*rist,a painter distinguishedTor his c. 
IlChiasma (koige'zma). Also chiasm. 1839. 
[a. Gr., f. to mark with or like a cH 

CX, y).] Anai. Intercrossing or decussation. 

Opt^ c . : the optic commissure or decussation of the 
fibres of the optic nerves. Hence Chia'Smal a. of 
the nature of c. 

|j Chiasmus (koias'zmi^s). 1871. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. » see prec,] Gram. A figure by 

which the order of words in one clause is in- 
verted in a second clause. Hence Chia’stic a. 
marked by c. 

Chiastolite (koise’sh^'lsit). 1800. [f. Gr. 

Xiaaros arranged crosswise (see Chiasma) -f 
-LITE.] Mhi, A variety of Andalusite, a trans- 
verse section of which often exhibits the figure 
of a cross. 

II Chiaus (tjaus, tjauj). 1599. [Turk, chaush.'] 
A Turkish messenger, lictor, or sergeant. 

Chibol (tji'bol). Still dial, ME. [a. NFr. 
"^chiboule : — L. ce~, cxpulla, f. cepa, expa onion.] 
I. A species of Allium {A, flstulosum), known 
also as Welsh Onion. 2. A spring onion with 
the green stalk attached 1848. 

II Chibouk, chibouque (tjibu’k). 1813. [a. 
Turk. The spelling chibouque is Fr.] The long 
pipe smoked by the Turks. 

II Chic ( Jfk), sb. slang, 1856. [F. ; of unkn. 
origin.] Artistic skill and dexterity ; style. As 
adf [Not so used in F.] Stylish. 

11 Chica (tjf*ka). 1830. [Native name.] A red 
pigment obtained from the Bignonia Chica, a 
native of Guiana and Columbia, used by some 
tribes for painting the skin. 


Chica-;seeCHicHA- 
Chicaiie[Jikc'‘-n\ 5/'. 1676. [a. F.. of unkn. 
origin.’ 1.'= Chicanery i. 1692. 72. (with 

pi.) An instance of chicanerv ; a subterfuge, 
quibble -1752. 

*1. C in fu.s, and Casuistiy’ in lawn Pope. 2. One 
w ho takesad^antage ofsach chicanes, is not commonly 
regarded as an honest man Home. 

Chicane Jik^* n^,z’. 1672. [a. F. chiccinerC 
I. To emplo} chicanery; to quibble, cavil. 2. 
irans. To quibble over; to overreach by chi- 
canery. 3. Bridge. The condition of holding 
no trumps 1886. Hence Chicamer. 

Chicanery. 1613. [a. F. chicanerie.'] I, 
Legal trickery, pettifogging; the use of subter- 
fuge and tnekery in debate or action ; quibbling, 
sophistry. 2. (with//.) A dishonest artifice of 
law ; a sophistry, quibble, tnck 1688. 

1. The c. of the" lawyers Richardson. 2. Impatient 
of such chicaneries Bosvv. Smith. 

Chich (.tjitj), sb, ? Obs. [ME. chiche., a. OF., 

: — (ult.) L. cicer.'l Boi. The Chick-pea ; occas. 
used of the Lentil {Ervum Lens). 

1; Chicha (t/i^'t/a). Also erron. chica. 1760. 
r^Haytian.] A fermented liquor made from 
maize by the natives of S. America. 
Chich(e)ling, obs. f. Chickling. 
f Chi'chevache. ME. [A perversion of Fr. 
cktcheface, lit. ' thin face ’, found only in Eng. J 
A fabulous cow that fed only on patient wives, 
and was therefore always lean and hungry. 

Chick (tjik), 5AI ME. [Short for Chicken. 
Treated as a dim. of Chicken ; but in s. w. 
dial., chick is sing., chicken pi. ] i . A chicken ; 
occas., the young of any bird. 2. transf. A 
child ; a term of endearment ME. 
jj Chick, cheek, 5^.2 1698. [Kindi chik.'j A 
screen-blind made of finely split bamboo, laced 
with twine ; used in doorways or windows. 
Chick,5/i.3 Sc. 1791. A tick (of a clock, etc.). 
Chick, z'. Kowdzal. ME. [Echoic ; cf. Chip.] 
inir. To sprout ; to crack as a seed does in 
sprouting; to chap. Also irans. 
Chickabiddy. 1785. [f. Chick -1- Biddy 2.] 
A term of endearment to a child. 

Chickadee (tjikadr), U, S, 1854. [From 
its note.] The Black-cap Titmouse [Parus atri- 
capillus) of N. America. 

Chickaree (tjikarr). US. 1854. [From its 
cry.] The larger American Red Squirrel. 

Chicken (tfrken) . [ OE. cicen. Cf. Du. Lichen, 
kuiken, MHG. kuchen\ whence Ger. kkckleinl\ 
I. The young of the domestic fowl ; its flesh. 
Occas. used as pi. or collect. ; esp. dial, 2, 
transf. A child ME. z^jfig- One young and in- 
experienced 1711 ; one who is Chicken-heart- 
ed 1611. 

2. Mach, IV. iii, 218, 3. Your hints that Stella is no 
c. Swift. Chikins, to be afraid of every cloud 1633. 

Phr. Mother Cary's (or Carey's) c , : a sailors* name 
for the Stormy Petrel; also (in //.) for falling snow. 

Comb. : c.-breast, a malformed projection of the 
breast-bone; hence -breasted a, ; -cholera, an in- 
fectious disease of chickens; -heart, a heart as 
timorous as a chicken’s ; a cowardly person ; hence 
-hearted a. ; -pox, a mild eruptive disease, which 
chiefly attacks children; Varicella; chickenwort, 
=Chickweed. Hence Chi’ckenhood. 
Chi-cken-ha-jzard. 1845. See Hazard. 
Chi*cken-meat, chicken’s meat, chick- 
meat. [OE. cicena mete.'] Food for chickens. 
Hence, a name for various plants, including 
endiv/; now dial, for Chickweed. 
Chi’ckling 1. A tiny chick. (Diets.) 
Chickling 2 , chichling (tji-klig, tji'tjlig). 
1548. [ In 16th c. cicheling, chicheling, dim. of 
ciche Chich, repr, L. cicercula as dim. of cicera. 
App. at first a misprint.] Bot. The Common 
cultivated Vetch {Lathy rus sativus), grown in 
England for fodder. Now Chickling Vetch. 
Chick-pea (tji*k pr). 1548. [Orig. cich-, 
chich-pease, f. cich Chich + PEASE, after Fr. 
pois chiche ; altered in i8th c. by some error. ] 
Bot. A dwarf species of pea {Cicer arietlnum), 
widelyused forfood. Called earlier rzVA, Chich. 

Chickweed (tji-kwfd), occas. chicken- 
weed. ME. [f. Chicken sb. -f Weed, as eaten 
by chickens.] Bot. A name applied esp. to 
Stellaria media (N.O. Caryophyllacex), and to 
many allied or merely similar plants. 

Ctncory (tjikori). 1450. [a. F. cichorie 
(now ckichorle) : — L. cichorium, cichoreum, ad. 


se (man), a (p2ss). an (loud), v (c«t). g (Fr. dirf). a (ev^r). ai (/^ 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psych(f). 9 (what), g (g<?t). 



CHIDE 


Gr. mxopa^ (neut. pL)-j The plant 

Cichorium Jntybus (N.O. Conipositx ^ ; also its 
root, ground and roasted as an addition to or 
substitute for coffee. 

CMde V. Pa. t, cilid (tjid) ; pa. pple. 

chid, chidden (tji'd’n’l. [OE. £zda?i wk. vb. : 
Eng. only.] i. s/zifr. fa. To contend with loud 
and angry altercation, brawl, ^\TangIe -1693 ; 
tb. to scold -17. c. to utter rebuke KIE. 
Alsoyfg. CoTzst. With preps., esp. ’ftaitk, 
(later, agabnsi). 3. irans. To scold, rebuke, 
find fault with. (The main mod. use, but now 
chiefly ht. and arck.) ME. Also Jig. and iraiisf. 
3. With adv., etc. : To drive, impel, or compel 
by chiding 1590, 

1. c. To.. present My true account, lest he, return- 

ing, c. Milt, So 7 tn. xiv. Jig. '1 he^ silver snarling 
trumpets ’gan to c. Keats. z. Having chidden her 
for undutifulness Johnson. Jg. The Sea That chides 
the Bankes of England i Hen. IV, iii- i. 45. 3. He 

hath chid me hence Mids. N. irr. ii. 312. Hence 
Chi’der, one who chides ; so tChuderess, fClii*' 
dester, a female chider. CM'dingly adv. 

Chide, sb. ME. [f. prec.] fl. Wrangling ; 
an angry rebuke “I666. 2. tratisf. Brawling (of 

streams) [rare). 

2. The c. of streams and hum of bees Thomson. 
Chief (tjif), sb. [ME. chef, chief, a. OF. : 

Rom. type '^capum : — L. caput.'] 

I. ti* The head (of the body) [rare) -1535. 

t3. The head, top, upper end 3. Her. 

The upper third of the field 1440. 

3. Inc.', borne on the upper part of the shield. 

II. Transf. and fig. i. The head of a body 

of men, of an organization, state, town, party, 
office, etc,; foremost authority, leader, ruler 
ME. ; spec, the head man of a clan, tribe, etc. 
1587. ts* The head town or city; the Capital 
-ME. ts. The best part ; the height -1607. 
f4. Chief position, excellency --1602. 5. = 

chief rent 1601. 

I. The c. of the Kitchen Thackeray, of Glengarry 
Scott. Chiefs out of war, and S tatesmen out of place 
Pope. 3. In the c. of summer 1607. 4. Hand. i. hi. 74. 

Phr, In chief, a. Feudal Law. [med.L. in capite.] 
Applied to a tenant holding, or tenure held, immedi- 
ately from the Lord Paramount. Hence extended to 
tenancy by a perpetual ground-rent. b. In the chief 
place or position. Often in titles, as Commander-in- 
C., eta c« Chiefly. Comb, ; c.*rent, a rent paid 
under a tenure in c, ; now=quit-rent. Hence Cllie*f- 
dom, the estate, position, or dominion of a c. Cllie'f- 
ery, chie'fry, (/n) the office and territory of an 
Insh c. ; the dues belonging to the chief of a clan or 
district % the analogous payments of rent or tribute. 
ChieTess, a female (ethnic) c. Chie*fless a. 
Chie'fly a. pertaining to a c. ChieTsbip, the office 
and function of c. 

Ctiief CL. and qusisi-adv. ME. [f.prec.] 

1. =Head-; as C, Baron, Constable, Justice, 

Rabbi, Secretary, etc. 2. At the head in im- 
portance; principal, foremost, greatest ME. 
3, ‘ Of the first order ' (J.) ; prominent, leading. 
(In this use, formerly compared chiefer, chief est.) 
ME. t4. Best, finest; choice -1660. Sc. 
Intimate (see Prov, xvi. 28) 1530. 6. absol. or 

ellipi, a. pi. Chief people 1568. b. The most; 
the bulk 1833. 7. adv. Chiefly, principally 

[arch.) 1553. So chiefest. 

2. His c. intimate Hawthorne. My cheif design 
Boyle. 3, The cheifFe peeres of the realme 1536. A 
c. object of the expedition Macaulay. 4, His c. com- 
panion was ever some c. book Fuller. Phr. Chief 
good: used as tr, L. summum honum, 

Ctiiefe-ge, var. of Chevage. 

Chiefly (tjrfli), adv. ME. [f. Chief a. + 
-LY^.] I, In particular; pre-eminently; especially; 
most of all. 3. Mainly", for the most part ME. 

I. Not life, hut a good life, is to be c. valued Jowett. 

2. Caesar’s character is c. made up of Good-nature 
Addison. 

Chieftain, (tjrften). [ME. chef, cMeftayne, 
var. of Chevetaine, partly assim. to chef 
Chief.] ti. == Chief sb. II. i. -1837. 3. A 

captain [arch, nndpoei.) ME. 3. The Chief 
of a clan or tribe 1587. t4. One who takes a 

leading part -1600. 

3. Chieftains, which in the Highland acceptation, 
signifies the head of a particular branch of a tribe, . . 
Chief, ..the leader and commander of the whole name 
Scott. Hence Chie*£taincy [after lieutenancy. 
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Chield ftjfld). Sc. 1758. [var. of Child.] 
Feilow, chap. 

Chierete, cliierte(e, obs. ff. Cherte. 
Chieve : see Cheve. 
Clriff-chaflr(tJrfitjQf). X780. [From its note.] 
A bird, one of the Sylviinx or Warblers, also 
Pettychaps [Phylloscopus rufus). 

II Chiffon (Jlfon). 1876. \¥.% i.ckiffe vTig.] 
I. pi. Ornamental adjuncts to a lady’s dress, 
* fal-lals feminine dress. 2. (Ji*fpn). A dia- 
phanous silky muslin used in dressmaking 1890. 
Chiffonier (Jifonl»'i). Also -onnier^e, 
cheffonier. 1806. [a. F, chiffonier, -ibrersLg- 

gatherer, Iran f. a piece of furniture with draw ers 
lor odds and ends. ] i . A small cupboard with 
a top forming a sideboard. \\n. A rag-picker, 
a collector of scraps, [f'r.] 1856. 

11 Chignon (Jn^on). 1783. [a.F. chignon nape 
of the neck; orig, a var. of chainon link, f. chahie 
chain.] A large coil or hump of hair, worn by 
women at various times on the back of the head. 
These girls .. are all alike— from c. to ankle 1871. 
CMgoe(tJi*g^). Also Jigger. 1691. [West- 
Indian : F. chique, ?from small (Littrd).] 

A small species of flea [Pulcx or Sarcopsylla 
penetrans), found in the West Indies and South 
America, The female burrows beneath the skin 
of the human feet (and hands), and causes 
itching and painful sores. 

Chilblain (tji-lblrin), 1547. [f. Chill -1- 
Blain.] An inflammatory swelling produced 
by exposure to cold, affecting the hands and 
feet, accompanied with heat, itching, and occa- 
sionally ulceration. Hence Chidblaiued a. af- 
fected with chilblains. Chrlblainy a. 

Child (tjaild), sh. PI children (tfrldren). 
[OE. did [pi. cild-ru, ~ra) : — OTeut. type 
}o from root ^hilp-, whence Goth, kilpei womb. 
Not found elsewhere. The ME. pi. childre, 
childerheczme childer-en, childre-n in thesouth, j 
and this is now the standard form.] ! 

I. I. Feetus, infant, spec. A female infant 
[dial.) 1611. 3. Ahoy or girl OE. In the Bible, 
used, as tn Heb., of youths entering upon man- 
hood (see Dan. i. 17). 3. trails f One who is 
as a child in character, manners, attainments, 
and esp. in experience or judgement ME. 4. 
A pupil at school ME.; a chorister 1510. 5. A 
youth of gentle birth : used as a kind of title 
[arch, and now spelt chylde or childe.) OE. t6. 
A lad in service; a page, etc. -1610. 

If she heare a maid c. Lera, xii. 5. A boy, or a 
Childe I wonder? Wint, T. in. iii. 71. 3. IMen are 

but children of a larger growth Dryden. 4. spec. 
Campaspe, played , by . . the children of Paules Lyly. 

- Childe Rowland Lear ui. iv. 187. 

II. As correlative to parent, i. The offspring, 
male or female, of human parents ME. Also 
fg. and transf. a. pi. In Biblical and derived 
uses : Descendants ; members of the tribe or 
clan ME. 3. Applied (chiefly in. pi . ) to disciples 
of 2. teacher. (Chiefly Biblical.) ME. A-f^- 
Expressing origin, extraction, dependence, at- 
tachment, or natural relation to a place, time, 
circumstance of birth, ruling quality. Orig. a 
Hebraism, ME. 

I. fg. Thou c. of the devil Acts xiiL 10. Dreames : 
Which are the children of an idle braine Rom. ^ Jul. 

I. iv, 97, 2. Judg. iv. 6. C, of God (Theol.) : i. e. by 
creation or by regeneration and adoption. 3. i John 
ii. I. 4. Children of the East fudg. vL 3, of nature 
WoRDsw.; of light ME., yre ME., death 2 Kings vL 
32 ; of fancy Milt.; of the Renascence 1876. 

Phrases, a. Withc.i /zY, pregnant ; fjg- teeming; 
eager {po do a thing), b. Childts play: lit. childish 
sport ; fg. a piece of work easily done, trifle. 

Como.: c.-crowing, spasmodic croup; -rites sh. 


a. [OE. cildisc; see 
_ _ )r proper to a c 
3. Not befitting mature age; 


etc. I the position of a c. ; government by a c. Chie*jf- 
tainess, a female chief or c, CMe'ftaini^ the 
rank, rule, or territory of a c. ; a body of chieftains 
collectively. Chieftainship, the position of a c. 
fChie-fty. 1552. [f. Chief.] Headship ; 
chief place or degree -1644. 


pi., the rites connected with the baptism of children. 

Hence Chi'lded ppl. a. provided with a c. or 
children. tChidder, dial. pi. of Child, whence 
tChi'lderless, Childie, dim. of Child {rare'). 
tChi’ldingw^/.f^. child-bearing; dSssippl a. ChMd- 
less a. Chi'ldlessness. Chiddling {rare). 
Chiddly a. childish or childlike; also as adv. 
Chiddliness. Chi’ldness, tchildish humour Wini. 
T. 1. ii. 170; quality of being a c. ChMdship (St. 
Paul’s vio 9 e<rCa), the relation of child to parent ; filia- 
tion, adoption. 

t Child (tjrild), V. ME. [f. prec.] I# inir. To 
be delivered -1808. 3. trans. To bring forth (a 
child) -1611. Also fg. 

I. Within ii dayes they chylded both Latimer. 
Chi'ld-bearingy vbl. sb. ME. Parturition ; 
gestation [rare). 


Chadbed(t;3i-ldbed). ME. [f.CHiLD.f5.+ 

Bed jA] i. ihe bed in which a child is born 
15^. 2. The state of a woman in labour ME, 
Now dial. 2535. Also aiirib. 
Child-birth (tjorldbai]);. 1549. ifiasprec. 

bearing or birth of a child. 
Childe; see Child sb. I. 5. 

Childermas (tji-ldoam^s). arch. [Repr.an 
OE. wd., f. cildra gen. pi. + mxsse.^ The festhal 
of the Holy Innocents (the 28th of December), 
commemorating the slaughter of the children by 
Herod [Matt. 11. 16). Usually c.-day, -tide. 
Childhood (tjai-ldhnd). \OP.cildhdd\ see 
-Head.] i. The state or stage of life of a child; 
the time during which one is a child ; the time 
from birth to puberty. Also fg. 3. concr. This 
state or age personified 1605. ts* Childishness 
-ME. f 4, —childship -1626. Also attrib. 

fg The C. of our ioy Rom. ^ Jul. iii, iii. 95. z. 
The well-governed c. of this realm Scott. 4. Lear 
11. iv. 181. Phr. Second c.: the state of childishness 
incident to extreme old age. 

Childish (tjsiridij) 

. Of, belong 
or to childhood, 
puerile, silly ME, 

X. C. trebble A, Y. L, ir. vii. 162. 2. What cannot 

be auoided, 'Twere c. weaknesse to lament 3 Hen. VI, 
V. iv. 38. Hence Chiddish-ly adv., -ness. 

Childlike, child-like (;tj3iridbik), a. 1586. 
[f. Child .jA] i. Belonging to or becoming a 
child; filial. 3. Like a child ; (of qualities, etc.) 
like those of a child. (Usu. in a good sense, as 
opp. to childish.) 1738. Also as adv. 

1. Her child-like dutie T wo Gent. in. i. 75. 2. The 
c, heart Wesley. Hence CM'ldlikeness, 

tChildre, children, pi. of Child. 
Childwife, child-wife. ti.(tjai-ld,w3if), A 
woman in, or just out of, childbed -1636. 3. 

(tjsi'ldiwai f), A wife who is a child. (Always 
with hyphen.) 1852. 

fChildwite (tjsi-ldwsit). ME. [f. OE. did 
’^wiie penalty. J Old Law. A fine paid to the 
lord for getting his bondwoman with child-1607. 
Chile, chili, vars. of Chilli. 

Chiliad (ki-liad). 1598. [ad. L, chilias, -ad-, 
a. Gr.] I. Agroupof 1,000 (things) ; a thousand. 
2. A penod of 1,000 years 1653; esp, the mil- 
lennium [Rev. XX. 1-5) 1702. 

2. After some . . Centuries, or even Chiliads Hartley. 
Chiliagon (kidiag^n). 1692. [f. Gr. 

-pyctivia.] A plane figure with a thousand 
angles. 

Chiliahedron (ki liahrdr^n). rare. 1690. 
[f. Gr. x'^Xioi + (Ebpa.'] A plane figure having a 
thousand sides. 

Chiliarch (ki-liiaik). 1656, [ad. L., a. Gr. 
X^A.idpx’yyj 'OS, f. x^^^oi + b.px 6 s.] The com- 
mander of a thousand men. So CM’Harchy, 
ta body of a thousand men; the post of c. 
Chiliasm (kidii^z’m). 1610. [ad. Gr. x^- 
XiaffybSf f. The doctrine of the mil- 

lennium ; the opinion that Christ will reign in 
bodily presence on earth for a thousand years. 
So Chidiast, an adherent of c. Chilia'stic, 
t-al a. , -ally adv. ‘ 

tChili*ndre. ME. [ad. med.L. chilindrus, 
for L. cylindrus, a. Gr.] A portable sun-dial of 
cylindrical form used in early times -1530. 
Chilio- ; see Kilo-. 

Chill (tjil), sb. [OE. c^le, ci^le OTeut. 
type haliz, f. halan to be COLD, App. obs. by 
1400, but revived since d:i6oo.] 
tl. In OE. and ME. [chile, ckele, cheele.) Re- 
placed by mod. Cold. 

II. [f. the vb. or adj.] (chill,) i. An un- 
naturally lowered bodily temperature marked 
by shivering, etc.; the cold fit of an ague; now 
esp, a sudden affection of physical cold, which 
is often a first stage or symptom of illness 1601. 

2. A coldness of the air, water, etc., which makes 
one shiver; a cold which has a depressing effect 
on the body 1788. Also in; 5 /. 3 -fg- A de- 

pressing influence upon the feelings ; depressing 
coldness of manner 1821. 4. techn. An iron 

mould, or a piece of iron in a sand mould, for 
making chilled castings ; cf. Chill v, 1874. 
y. To catch, give one, a c, 2. To take the c, of (a 
liquid) : to raise it to a temperate heat. The chills 
of night 1833. 3. A c. Comes o’er my heart Byron. 

To cast or throw a c, over. 


(Ger. Ki>ln). d (Fr. peu), ii (Ger. Miller), u (Fr. d«ne). v (c«rl). e (e®) (there), d (f) (lein). i (Ft, faixe), § (fir, fexn, ecnPh), 
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Cillii ME. [app. f.prec.” I. Cold; 

now always depressingly or injuriously cold; 
that chilis, or causes to shiver, a. Depressingly 
effected by cold 1608. That tends to re- 

press warmth of feeling, etc. ^lE. ; repressed, 
leadened, in feeling 1653. 

I. A c- easterly wind Scctt. x l\Iypeir.s^ are c. 
Per. II. i. 77. 3. C. Pen.:iy repress d t'-’eir -sclerage 
Gray. Hence (nrrr,. Clii*llsiess, c. 

quality or condition. ^ 

C Mll (tjii), O’. ME. [app. f. as prec.j I, inir. 

I. To become cold. 2. To take a ch.ll 1230. 

IL irans, i .To make cold ; to affect injunous.y 
with cold ME. 2. To affect as w’Uh cold ; 
to check (warmth, etc.) ; to damp, dispirit 1597* 
3. ieeJin. To cool and harden the surface of cast 
iron by contact with cold iron, or by casting in 
an iron mould. Also^jra. 1831. 4.. Painting. 

To deaden (a varnished surface) by cold, etc. 
1859. 5. collcq. To take the chili off 1825. 

I. Ev'ry Lady’s Blosd with Fear was chill’d DmmEN. 
X Nothing chills the heart like . .distrust 1S49. Hence 
Clai'ller. Chi’lliiigly aet). Comb. c.*rooill, a 
room for chilling meaL 

CMlli, citlilly (tjidih 1662. [In Sp. chile^ 
chili t a. Mexican chilli The dried pod of 
species of Capsicum or Red Pepper ; also, the 
shrub which bears chillies, 

1781. [Hindi r>5z7£2?/z.] The part 
of the hookah containing the tobacco, etc.; 
loosely, the hookah, the act of smoking, the 
* fill ’ of tobacco. 

p CMUmncIiee, 1715. \)lm^cki!amchi .1 A 
wash-hand basin of brass or tinned copper. 
CMUy (tji*li), tr. 1570. [£. Chill -h-Y^.] 
I, That chills; disagreeably cold. 2. Affected 
by a chill; sensitive to cold 1611. 3. Jig. Ad- i 

verse to warmth of fceUng 1841. 

C. to general theories Hence 

C nt * lm y adv . ; also Chi’Hy. Chi*lliness, c. state 
or condition. 

CMlogHathaii (koilf7‘gna]>an), a. . sb. 1835. 
[f. mod.L. Chilognaiha sb. pi , name of the 
order, f. Gr. lip + •yuaBot jaw.] Zool. 

Belonging to, or one of, an order of Myriapoda 
or Centipedes, with segmented bodies and heads 
furnished with two pairs of maxillss, of which 
the second pair are united to form a lower lip. 
Hence CIiiIogna*tMform a. 
iCMoma !,k9il^a*ma). [mod.L., a, Gr., f. 
ydiKm* ] Zoo L The upper lip of a mammal when 
tumid and continued without interruption from 
the nose. 

Chilopod (korDp^d). 1837 P* mo« 3 *L. chU 
lo'poda sb. pi. (also used), f. Gr. + ttovs-, 

iroS-.] Zool. One of the Chilopoda, an order of 
Myriapoda, having segmented bodies, and two 
anterior pairs of legs converted into foot-jaws. 
The order contains the Centipedes proper. 
Hence CMlo'^podan a. and sb. Cliilo*podotis a, 
of the nature of the Chilopoda. 
Ctulostomatous (ksiDst^7*mat3s), a. 1881. 
[f. Gr. + arop.ar-.'] Zool. Having the cell- 
mouth closed with a movable lip. 

Ctdltem (tjrltsm). [In OE. Chron. anno 
1009 Ciliem : unexplain^.] i. Proper name 
of a range of hills which extend from Oxford- 
shire, ^ across Buckinghamshire, into Bedford- 
shire and Hertfordshire. 2. a, and sb. Applied 
to a kind of soil, and to districts having this 
soil 1523. 

Ckiltem Hundreds X a tract of Crown lands which 
contaui the Chiltem_HilIs. The Stewardship of the 
CMltem Hundreds is by a legal figment held to bean 
of&ce of profit under the Crown, and is conferred on 
any member of parliament desiring to resign his seat, 
which by law he cannot do, so Tong as he is duly 
qualified. A member who accepts an office of profit 
under the Crown must vacate his seat, subject to 
re^electioQ. 

Chilver (tfidvsi). [OE. cilfer-^ cilfor-lgmb 
ewe-lamb; cf, Swiss kilber masc. ‘young we- 
ther 7 ] A ewe-lamb : commonly c.-lamb {dial.) 
CtiimaBra, var. of Chimera. 

CMmseroid (koimiaToid), a. 1854. Zool. 
Related to the genus of fishes Chimxra. having 
the tail ending in a thread, the head pointed, 
and only one spirade. 

Cliimbe, var. of Chime. 

Ctimbley, dial. var. of CHIMNEY. 

CMme (tjsim), sbJ ME. [conn.w.L.^^iW- 
balum Cymbal; but of obscure histoiy.] fi. 
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A c’i'mbal. ME. only. 3 . An apparatus for 
striking a set of bells so as to make them chime 
1463. 3. Hence, A set of bdis, so attuned as 

to chime when thus struck, or w’hen sbghtly 
swung 1562. 4. The series of musical sounds 

thus produced 1530. 5- The rhythm of verse; 

Jmgle 1649. 6. iransf. and fJg. A system of 

which all the parts are in harmony 1630 ; har- 
mony, accord 1847, 

3. Noise Of clocla and chimes Tennyson*. 4. y ee 
haue heard the Chymes at mid-night 2 Hen. IV. in. 
iL 223 , s- Now the C. of Poetry is done Deyden. 

6 . Nature’s c. hliLT. 

Ctdine, chimb (tjaim), lyiE. ch: mb 
cf. alleged OE. ‘cimstanas base of a pillar'. 
Also Du, kim, G. kzmme edge, etc. In late use 
often altered to Chine.] i .The rim at the ends 
I of a cask, formed by the ends of the staves. 2. 

I Naut. That part of the water-way which is left 
the thickest, and above the deck-plank 1833. 

Chime (tjaim), [ME. ckimbe, chyine ; see 
Chime i. inir. To resound when struck, 

give forth a musical sound. Also trans. {arch.) 
1613. 2. inir. To produce a musical sound 

firom a bell by striking it ME ; trans. to strike 
(a bell, etc.) so that a musical sound is given 
forth 1697, 3. To ring chimes, inir. (and 

trans.. with the bells as obj.) 1530. 4. Said of 
a set of bells, trans. and intr. 1562. Alsoyf^. 

5, To recite or repeat in cadence or mechani- 
cAIIy, trans. and intr. ME. 6. To rime or 
jingle i66y; Jig. {intr.) to harmonize, agree 1690. 

X They . , c. their sounding Hammers in a Row 
Dryden. 4, Tliose great bells Began to c. Tennyson. 
f£. My guts c. twelve 1693. 5. To c. verse Byron. 

6. The intention and expectadon c. or go together 
Austen. To c. with one’s mood Dickens. 

Phr. Chime in. To join in harmoniously (in music, 
conversation, etc.). So Toe. in witkx to be in complete 
(but subordinate) accord with. 

Chime (tjsim), 1880. [£ Chime r3.2] 
To groove or chamfer cask-staves for the chime. 

Chimeri,chimere(tJi*m9i,tJ‘imI»u). ME. 
[OF. chamat^e {mod.F. simarre) 'a loose and 
light gowne' (Cotg.). In med. (Anglo-) L. chi- \ 
mera. ckimoera. whence perh. the Eng. form.] 
A loose upper robe; esp. that worn by a bishop, 
to w’hich the lawn sleeves are attached. 
Chimer 2 1611. [f. Chime v."] 

One who chimes bells. 

Chimera, chimsera (krimisT^ ksi-). [ME. 
chiinere (tJi'meT), a, ’F.chiTnbre. ad. L. chimsera. 
a. Gr. x^peupa she-goat or monster. The earlier 
form from Fr. is to be preferred.] i. Gr. Myth. 
A fire-breathing monster, with a lion’s head, a 
goat’s body, and a serpent’s tail, killed by 
Bellerophon, 2. In Arch.. Painting, etc. A 
grotesque monster 1634. Z'fii' A mere wild 
fancy; an unfounded conception. (The ordinary 
mod, use.) 1587. Also attrib. 

X An excelle'nt Hand at a Chimera Addison, 3. 
Exploded chimera’s, the.. philosopher’s stone, etc. 
1712. Hence Chime’ric, -al a. imaginary, fenciful, 
visionary; prone to entertain chimeras. CMmeTi- 
cally^ adv. fCM'merize v. to indulge in chimeras. 
fChi’mia. 1613. [a. F. cheminJ\ Old Law. 
A way -1670. 

Chiminage. 1594. [a. OF. cheminage right 
of way.] Feudal Law. A toll for liberty of pas- 
sage through a forest. 

Chimney (tji*mni). [ME. chimenee. etc., a. 
OF. cheminie : — late L. caminata. f. L. caminus 
* furnace, foige, oven ',] i. Afireplace or hearth. 
Now dial. f 2. As tr. Gr. Kafavos furnace 

-1611. fa. A (portable) stove -1616. 4, 'The 
passage or flue by which the smoke from a fire, 
etc., ascends ME.; the part which rises above 
the roof ME. 5. The funnel of a steamboat, 
etc. ; the tube of glass placed over the wick of a 
lamp 1816. Also transf. 6. A cleft in a vertical 
cliff by which it may be scaled 1871, 7. Mining. 
An ore-shoot. Also aitrib. 

I. Stretch’d out all the chimney’s length Milt. 
IVAllez. III. X a Esdras fi. ^ 4. Our Chimneys 

were blowne downe Mach, ii, iii, 60. 5. truTisf. The 

chemineys of Veseuus Chaucer, 

Comb . : c.«board, a board used to close up a fire- 
place in summer; -breast, the projecting part of the 
wall between the c.-flue and the room; -comer, the 
comer or side of the old-fashioned open fire-place or 
hearth; hence, the seat of the old, infirm, or idle; 
also aitrib. ; -liook, a hook on which to suspend pots 
and pans over a fire, etc. ; f-money, a tax on fire- 
bear^ in England and Wales ; f-man, the collector 
of this tax ; -pot, a cylindrical pipe of earthenware. 


sheet-metal, etc., fitted on the top of a c.-sliaft ; hence, 
c.pst hat. from its shape; = chimney •stalk-, 

-stack, a group of c-stalks ; -stalk, (a) the^ part 
of a c. which rises from a house-top ; (b) a tall mill- or 
factory-c; -swallow, the common swallow, Hirundo 
rusiica ; -tax = chimney-money ; -sweep, -sweep- 
er, one V, ho sweeps chimneys Md clears them of soot ; 
-top, the part of a c. which rises above the roof, esp. 
its fiat upper surfacx 

Hence Chi*nm^ v. {nonce-wd.) to furnish \\ith 
chimneys Lamb. Chi’mneyless a. 

CM-mney-piece. 1611. [Piece in the ar- 
Ustic sense, j ti. A picture, etc., placed as an 
ornament over a fire-place -1672. 2. The or- 

namental structure over and around the open 
recess of a fireplace ; now often used for the 
Mantel-shelf 16S0. 

X The Chimney-peece Chaste Dian, bathing Shaks. 
r rhim panzee (tjimp^nzr, tjimpse-nzi). 
1738. [Native name in Angola, in W. Africa. 
(Cf. F. chimpansl. -ze, -zle.)'] A genus of Afri- 
can apes {Anihropopiihecus), resembling man 
more closely than any of the anthropoids. A. 
Troglodytes (formerly T. niger) was long the 
only species recognized. 

Cllin (tjin), sb. [OE. cin (prob. fern.) 
WGer. kinni OTeut. ^kinnjo'^- (cf. Gr. yc- 
yetov), f.*kinn- (retained in ON. kinn ‘cheek, 
lower jaw and in Eng. in comb.).] The part 
of the face below the under-hp form ed by the pro- 
minent extremity of the lower jaw. Also Jig. 

Phr. up to the c. : reaching to the c.; deeply im- 
mersed in. Comb. : c.-music ( U. S.), talk, chatter ; 
•mute, a mute applied to the violin by the action of 
the c.; -wag (slang), chat, talk; -welk, a disease 
affecting the c. Hence Chin v. to bring (a fiddle) up 
to the c. ; to chat, chatter (U.S.). Chi*nless a. 
without a c. ; also Chinned a. having a c. 

Climal (tjoi'na), and 1555. [?See 
Babylonian 6* Or. Reed. I. Nos. 3 and ii.] 

L a. The country so called, in Asia, f h. A 
Chinaman -1634. Also attrib.. but now mostly 
repl. by Chinese a. 

Comb, i C.-aster (see Aster) ; -crape, a kind of 
silk crape; -grass, Boehmeria (Urtica) nvi>ea\ also 
its strong fibre, used in the making of grass-cloth; 
-ink= Indian-ink; -orange, the sweet orange of 
commerce, originally brought from China; -pink, 
Dianihus chinensis% -root (see China*); -rose, 
(a) the Monthly Rose (Bosa zndica) and the Red 
Rose (R. sempeiforens) with their varieties; (b) 
Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis (N.O. Malvaceae), a tree 20 
to 30 feet high; -tree (U.S.) the Azedarac; -ware, 
ware from China (see below) ; -wax, a white crystal- 
line wax, the product of Coccus sinensis. 

n. China Porcelain, China-ware, china. [The 
Pers. name, widely diffused as chint. was prob. 
introduced in the 17th c. into England, whence 
the former pronunc. tjei*ni, also tjz*ni, tjzmi, 
which still survive in the dialects.] A fine, 
semi-transparent earthenware, brought from 
China into Europe in the i6th c. by the Portu- 
guese, who named it porcelain. {China-ware 
meant orig. * ware from China’. This, shortened 
to China, became the name also of the material, 
so that ‘china-ware ’ is now ’ware made of china 
or porcelain ’.) Also fig. and attrib. 

[A] collection of China-ware Mrs. Piozzr. Women, 
like Cheney, shou’d be kept with care 1685. 

Comb. : C.-clay, a fine white potter’s clay, called 
also kaolin ; also attrib. ; -glaze, a preparation for 
painting blue fret, composed of glass, lead, and blue 
calx; t-metal, porcelain or majolica; -ware, 
m. = CheyneY, q. V. 

Chinas (tjai-na). 1582. [From China in 
Asia.] The thick fleshy root-stock of a plant 
{Smilax China, L) akin to Sarsaparilla; called 
also China root. Hence C.-ale, ale flavoured 
with china root; -broth, etc. 

Chinas (ksi'na, kz*na). 1866. [var. oikina 
or quina (see Quinine), Peruv. for ‘bark’.] 
A name of Cinchona bark. Also, a homoeo- 
pathic medicine prepared from cinchona. In 
comb, chin- = Quin-. 

Chinaman (tjarnam^n). 1772. i. A dealer 
in porcelain. 2. A native of China 1854. Hence 
Chinaman's hat, a gastropod shell, also called 
Cup-and-Saucer. 

China-mania, chinama*nia. 1875. [See 
China 1.] A mama for collecting (old) china. 
Hence China-ma'niac. 
f Chin-bone. OE. The jaw-bone -1592. 

II Chincapin,chinqtiapin(tji*nkapin). 1676. 

rcomiption of Indian name.] The Dwarf 
ChostTiVLi{Castanea pumila) , anative of Virginia, 


Q(pass). au (load). a(c«t). j(Fr. ch<f). 8(evor). A{J,eye). o (Fr. eau d« Tie), i (sft). /(Psyche), j(what). 


CHINCH 303 CHIRO- 


etc., a shrubby tree, from 6 to 20 ft high, with 
a small, very sweet nut. 

CMnch (tjintj), 1625. [a, Sp. chinche 
: — -L. cimicem,'] 1. The bed- or house-bug. 

(Now only U.S,) s. An insect resembling the 
bed-bug in its disgusting odour, which is very 
destructive to wheat and other grasses ; called 
also chinch-, cki?ik-hug^ (Webster.) 
f CMndl, <3. and [ME. chiche, a. OF, 
(and mod.) chicht parsimonious. In later F. it 
heca.Tne chinche.'} adj. Niggardly, sb. A nig- 
gard, miser ; a wretch -1570. 

Chinctdlla (tjmtjida). 1604. [Sp. ; app. 
dim. of chinche bug ; perh. from its supposed 
smell] I. A genus of small rodents peculiar 
to S. America; also, short for c. fur 1824. a. 
A cloth with a long nap gathered in little tufts. 

3. A variety of rabbit bred for its fur 1904, 
jfChin-clliil (tjin tjin), 5/5. 1795. [Chinese 
iding is mg.} An Anglo-Chinese phrase of 
salutation. Hence Chin-chin v. to salute. 

Chinctiona; see Cinchona. 

ChincOTigll (tjrnikf^f). Now dial. 1519. 
[For chink-cough, from the stem (Saxon) kink-, 
OTeut, kik- to chink, kink, gasp. By pop. etym. 
connected with chhi and chinel} Now called 
Hooping-cough, q.v, 

CMne (tjsin), sb.'^ [OE. cinu, -an, f. (ult.) 
root ki- to split; cf. Chine v.^} fA fissure or 
crack -1582. spec. A deep and narrow ravine 
cut in soft rock by water, as Shanklin C. in the 
I. of Wight. 

Clline (tjsin), sh.^ ME. [aphet. f. Machine, 
for OP', eschme (mod.F. ichine)d\ 1. The spine, 
or backbone; ‘ the part of the back in which the 
spine is found ’ (J.) {a^'ch. and lec/in.]. ta. The 
back -1775. 3* CookeTy. The whole or part of 

the backbone of an animal, with the adjoining 
flesh ME. 4. iransf. A ndge, crest, ardte 1855. 

3. A c. or saddle of mutton Mrs. Glasse. Hence 
Chined a. having a c. 

Clime (tjsin), 5/5.3 1460. ~ Chime 5^2, q.v. 
f Chine, [OE. cinan, can, etc. OTeut. 

Jdnan, f, stem ki- ; see Chine 5^A] To burst 
asunder; to crack, chink, etc. -1530, j 

Chine, 1513. [f. Chine 53.2; cf. F. 
ichiner. ] i , To cut along or across the chine; 
to cut the chine-piece. 3. To brealc the back 
of 1596. 3. intr. and irans. To ridge. (In 

Blackmore only.) 

I. And the Pigge you shal c, Markham. You c. 
the Salmon 1651. a. Ill c. the villain Otway, 
tChinemses, 5A i6si, [Cf.L, Sinenses.} 
Chinese -1649. 

Chinese (tjainrz). 1577. [f. China ; in F. 
chznois,} 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to China. 

C. compliment : a pretended defei ence to the opinions 
of others, when one’s mind is already made up. 

B. sb. s. A native of China 1606. [pi. \ Chi- 
neses (17th c.), Chinese. The sing. Chinee is 
U. S. coUoq.] 3. The Chinese language 1727. 

I. Where Chineses drive With Sails and Wind 
LIilt. P. L. hi. 438, var. tChimian, -ean a. and sb. 

Chink (tjiqk), 5AI 1767. [f. Chink v ^-} 
A convulsive fit of coughing or laughing. 

Chiok (tJiqk),5A2 1535. [?var. of CHINE 
(5^.1).] I. =s Chine sb.'^ Also Jig. 2. A long 
and narrow aperture through an object ; a slit, 
etc, 1552. var, tChimker. Hence Chi'nky a. 

Chink (tjiqk), 5(^,3 1581. [Echoic.] i. The 
short, sharp sound produced by pieces of metal 
or glass striking one another; any similar sound. 
Coins -1611. 3. colloq. Ready cash 1573. 

4. [from its note.] The Chaffinch (dial.) 1797. 
I. The c. of their money Fuller, r. Rom. 4- Jul. 

I. V. 119. 3. A man of c. Swift. 

Chink, 5/5.4 1901, orig. A Chinaman. 
Chink (tjigk), dial. AIsoKink^. [OE. 
*cincian\ cf. LG. and Du, kinkm to cough. 
See also Chink sb.'^] intr. To gasp con- 
vulsively for breath in coughing 01* laughing. 
Chink (tjiqk), v.^ 155a. [See Chink 5/5.2, 
Chine v ., and Chinse v ,} ti. intr. To open 
in cracks -1693. fa. irans. To crack or chap 
-1656. 3. To fill {up) chinks 1822. 

% The women c. the cracks 1881. 

Chink (tjiqk), z'.Ji 1589. [See Chink 5^3] 
I. intr. To emit a short, sharp, ringing sound, 
as coins or glasses do in striking each other. 
3. trans. To cause (things) to make this sound 


by striking them together; esp. coins 2728. 
Hence CMukle zr. to c. continuously. 

Chink, dial. 1825, [f. Tent. *kink- to 
twist, etc. j To give a twist to; to sprain, 
f Chino, sb. Also Chinao. 1588. [a, OSp.] 
I. A Chinese -1641. 2. Chino- in comb., as in 

Chino-yapanese, etc, {mod.). 

Chinoidine(kmoi*d3in). 1875. [f-CHiNAS.] 
A resinous substance, contained in the refuse of 
quinine. 

fChinois, 1613. [a. F.] = Chinese - 1684. 
Hence (jChinoiserie [mod.F.], Chinese con- 
duct, art, notion, eta 

Chinoline(ki'ii/5doin). 1853. [f. China s + 

L. oleum 4- -INE.] A tertiary amine, CgH^N 
(belonging to the series CwHan-nN), an oily 
fluid, obtained by the distillation of quinine with 
potassium hydroxide ; and also by the dry dis- 
tillation of coal. 

Chino'logist = Sinologist, q. v. 

Chinook (tjinjj'k), U. S. 1840. [Native 
name of an Indian tribe on the Columbia river, 
N. America.] A jargon which originated in the 
intercourse of the Hudson Bay Company's ser- 
vants with the Indians of Oregon and Columbia, 
and is used as a means of intercourse between 
different tribes and with the white man. 

C. tvindi an ocean wind, warm in winter, cool in 
summer, which, blows on the Pacific slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Chinquapin, var. of Chincapin. 

Chinse i.tj'ms), v. X513. [App. the typical 
form is chinch, dial, var, of Chink 'vJ} i, dial. 
= Chink 3. a. To caulk; now Naui. to 
caulk slightly or temporarily. Hence Chinsing- 
iron, a caulker’s tool 

Chintz (tjints). chintzes. 1614, [Orig, 
chints, pi. of ckmt (afterwards treated as sing-X 

а. Hindi chint', also formerly chite, a, Mahrati 
chU\ both : — Skr. chitra variegated. Cf. baize 
for bays.} orig. The painted calicoes imported 
from India; now, a name for cotton cloths fast- 
printed with designs of flowers, etc. , in a number 
of colours, and usually glazed. Also atirib, 

Chiolite (kor^lsit). [Named 1846; f. Gr. 
-giojv snow : a better form would be chionoliied} 
Min, A fluoride of aluminium and sodium oc- 
curring in the Ilmen mountains. 

Chiopin(e, obs. f. Chopine. 

Chip (tJipX sb?- ME. [conn. w. Chip z>. 1 ] 
I. A small, and 55^. thin, piece of wood, or other 
(specified) material, separated by hewing, cut- 
ting, or breaking ; a thin fragment chopped or 
broken, off. Also fig, 3. spec, Naut, A small 
quadrant-shaped piece of wood at the end of a 
log-line 1874. 3* counter used in games 

of chance; hence, slang, a sovereign 1873. 4* 

A name for the keys of a spinet (Shaics. Sonn. 
cxxviii). 5. Wood (or woody fibre) split into 
thin strips for making hats and bonnets 1771. 

б. Anything worthless, without flavour, innu- I 
tritious, or dried up 1639. 7. A shght fracture 
caused by chipping ; also dial, an act of chip- 
ping {mod.). Also attrib, and Comb., as c.- j 
bonnet, -hat (see 5) ; also c.-shot {Golf), a short ! 
lofting stroke, played with, back-spin. 

I. Lyke sawdust or drye chyppes Skelton. To 
make Orange Chips Mrs, Baffald. fig, C, of the 
old block', one that resembles his father; also applied 
to things. 6. To roast things to a c. A. Young. 7. 
The cup has a a on the edge {pzod. colloq.). 

CMp (tjip), 5^.2 1830. [f. Chip &.2] Wrest- 
ling. I. A trip, a trick, a special mode of throw- 
ing one’s opponent. 2. A tiff {dial,). 

Chip (tjip),z^.l X461. [prob.inOE. *cippian. 
Cf, EFris. ki^pen to cut, and MDu., MLG. 
kippen to chip eggs, to hatch.] ti. To c. 
bread ; to pare away the crust -X727. 3. gen. 

To hew or cut with an ax, adze, etc. x6o6. 3. 
To break off small fragments from wood, stone, 
etc. {esp. from an edge) ; to shape by so doing. 
(A kind of dim. of chop.) 1859. Also intr. (for 
reft.) t4. trans. To chap -1508. ts. intr. To 
break open, burst “1734. To crack and 

break (the shell) 1606. 7. Australia, To har- 

row (ground) 1798. 

Statues were diipped. .into decency Green. 5. 
When..trees did c. blossom] CoLViL. 6. Thou 
isle I . . That saw’st the unfledged eaglet c. his shell 
Byron. 

Phr. To c. in (colloq.) ; to interpose smartly, cut in. 


Comb. c.*ax, a small ax used In chipping. Hence 
Chi*pper, one who or that which chips. 

Chip (tjip), 2^.2 Chiefly north, 1788. [Cf. 
ON. kippa ‘ to scratch, pull refi. ‘ to struggle ’ ; 
also Du. kippen to seize.] trans. To trip up. 
intr. To trip along; to fall out. 

Chipmuck, -mmik (tji-pmz?k, -mznjk). 
Also -minck, -monk, -muk. 1842. [? Indian ; 
or ? an Eng. compound. ] A species of ground- 
squirrel, the Striped Squirrel, Hackee, or Chip- 
ping Squirrel, of N. America. 

Chippendale (tji-pend^d), a. 1876. [f. T. 
Chippendale, an 18th c. cabinet-maker.] Ap- 
plied to a style of light and elegant drawing- 
room^ furniture; also to a style of book-plates. 

Chipper (tJi*poi), a. U.S, 1837. [App. ~ 
north, kipper,} Lively, cheerful; chirpy. 
Chipper (tji*psj), v. dial, and U.S. 18 . . , 
[partly a metathesis of chirrup', partly echoic.] 
I. intr. To twitter ; to babble, chatter. 2. trans. 
To make chipper, cheer up {U.S.) 1873, 
Chipping (tji'pig), vU. sb. ME. [f. Chip 
z'.^] I. The action of the verb Chip 1611. ». 

concr, tA paring of the crust of a loaf. (Usu, 
in //.) -1727. Also gen . M E. 

Comb, : c.-bird, a small species of sparrow {Zom, 
iricMa socialis) ; -squirrel = Chipmuck. 

Chippy (tji*pi), a. 1729. [f. Chip sb.'f and 
z/’.^-h-yL] I. Of, or composed of, chips. 2. 

^ Resembling a chip ; as dry as a chip 1866. 

! Hence Chi'ppiness (Joe.), 
fChira«gricaI, £2. 1644. \i.'L,chiragricus,i. 
chiragra, a. Gr. -f-ic-f -AL.] Pertaining to, or 
having, gout in the hand -1646, 

II Chirayta (tjirai*ta), chiretta (tjire’ta). 
1831. [a. Hindi chirditd : — Skr. kirdta-tikia, 
butter ^ant of the Kirdtas, an ancient Indian 
forest tribe.] A plant, Ophelia (or Agaihotes) 
Chirayta, N.O. Gentianacese \ also the bitter 
tonic obtained from it. 

Chi-rho (kai r/Ju). 1868. First two letters of 
XP I CT OC Christ, used to symbolize thename. 

Chirk (tjsik), v. OE. [orig. a var. ofCHARK 
: — OE. cearcian, striderel} t. intr. To make 
a strident noise ; to grate, creak, croak. Now 
Sc, dial. 3. To chirp ; to squeak {arch, and 
dial.) ME. 3. To cheer {U.S. colloq.) i860. 

Chirk (tjoik), a. U.S. colloq. 1828. \;?l 
prec.] Lively, in good spirits. 

Chirl (tjail), v. Sc. 1818. [Echoic.] To 
warble. Hence Chirl sb. 

Chirm (tjoim), 5(5. arch, and dial. OE. [conn, 
w. Chirm z'.] i. Din, chatter, vocal noise ; esp. 
the mingled noise of many birds or voices. 2. 
A flock (of finches) -1688. 

! Chinn (tjoim), v. arch, and dial. [OE. «>- 
man, to ciy out. Cf. Du. kermen to mourn.] 
intr. To cry out, roar ; now only, to chatter or 
warble, as birds. Also trans. 

Chiro-, chir-, = Gr. X^'^P Land. 

Cbiro'’gnomy, cheir- [Gr. yvloiiij}, the art or 
science of estimating character by the inspection 
of the hand; hence, CMro’gnomist. Chiro- 
gymnast [(5r. yvfivaarrjs}, an apparatus for 
exercising the fingers for pianoforte playing, 
Chiro'logy [a, F, chirologiej, tthe art of speak- 
ing by signs made with the hands or fingers ; the 
study of the hand, whence Chirologist, Chiro» 
lo’gical a , , -ally adv. Chi’romancy, cheir- [Gr. 
paprdia}, divination by the hand, palmistry; 
hence, ChiTomancer, Chrromant, Chiro- 
mamtic a. and i'5<5., Chiromamtical a. Chi*- 
romys, cheir- [Gr. /lus], the Aye- aye of Mada- 
gascar. Chiromomy, cheir- [Gr. -vofxos}, the 
art or science of gesticulation in oratory, panto- 
mime, etc.; hence, tChiromomer, Chhrono*- 
mlc a., tChironoma'tic a. ChiToplast [Gr. 
irXdffTijs], an apparatus for keeping the hands 
in a correct position in pianoforte playing ; hence, 
ChiToplastic <z. Chhropod; see Cheiropod. 
Chdro'podist [Gr. iroiJs, rrofl-], one who treats 
diseases of the hands and feet ; now usu. one 
who treats corns and bunions ; so Chiropo'dical 
a. pertaining to chiropody; Chiro'podism* 
Chiro’podistry » Chiropododogy, 

a treatise on corns, warts, etc. ; Chiro'pody, the 
art of treating corns, warts, defective nails, etc., 
on feet or hands. Chiro*sophist, cheir- [Gr. 
ao<p6s}, tone who practises sleight of hand; *«= 
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Chiromancer; so CMro*sophy. Chiro*toiiy 'a. : 
Gr. x^VOTOwa], election by vote (rare), 
Cl2irc^rmpli(k3i»T^7graf). 1483. [a.F.«:^«>r- 
grapke, ad. L«, a. Gr. x^tpoyfxitfoy, -os. A tech- 
nic^ word in later L. (cf. Gains iii. I34)-': ^c* 

One of various documents formally written, en- 
grossed, or signed, a. = Charter-party i. 
Now IlisL 1727. b. The indenture of a nne ; 
one of tbe counterparts of such indenture 1671. 

c. A bond given in one’s own handwriting 14S3. 

d. A fonn of Papal expression in writing 1528. 
n, genS Any formal wntten document; hand- 
wnting [rare) 1613. Hence Chiro'graphal a,, 
CMro'grapliaxy a. related to or given m one’s ; 
own handwriting; CMro'graphate, to set one’s 
hand to ; Chirogra-phic, -al a, of,^ pertaining 
to, or in handwriting; Chiro'graphist (used by 
Pope for chirogmmzsi}. 

Qlirograplier (ksir^^'grafsi). ME. [Cf. 
geographer, etc.] i. Law. The officer appoi nted 
to engross fines (chirographs), in the Court of i 
Common Pleas. (Abolished in 1833.) 2. A 

writing-master; a copying derk 1755, 
CMrograpliy (ksirp’grafi). 1654. [See 
Chirograph.] Handwriting; fautograph. 

Clriropractic (k3i«rapne-ktik). 1908. [f.Gr. 
X€<po- 4- ‘irpoKTtKos : see Chiro- and Practic 
a.] a. s 5 . Manipulation of the joints, esp. of 
the spine, as a method of curing disease ; also, 
a practitioner of this. b. adj. That practises or 
is concerned with this method. Hence Chiro- 
praxtor. 

Ctiirp (tjsip), V. ME. [Echoic. See also 
Chirr.] i. intr. To utter a short sharp thin 
sound, as of a bird or insect. Also trans. 2. 
To make a sound more or less like the chirp of 
a bird; to cheep, talk cheerfully, Chirrup 157S- 
Hence Chirp ChiTper. Chi'^iness, CM*rp- 
ingly adv. ChiTpy a. colloq. given to chirping ; 
Kvel^r, merry. 

Ctiirr (tjw, tjsrr), v. 1639. [Echoic.] 

To trill, as a grasshopper. (Expressing a more 
continuous andmonotonous sound thanCHiRP.) 

Rustles the lizard, and the cushats chirre Brownixg. 
Hence Chirr s 3 . the sound itself. 

CMmip (tjiTpp), V. 1579. [£. chirp by 
trilling the r, but assoc, wu cheer, cheer np. j i- 
inir. To chirp, esp. with a sustained and lively 
effect. Also trans. 3. To make a sharp thin 
sound (by suction) with the lips compressed by 
way of encouragement (to a horse, etc.) 1726. 
Also trans. 3. To speak in sprightly tones 1775. 

X. Whit, whit, whit, .chirrupt the nightingale 
Tennyson. Hence ChiTmp sB. Chixniper. 
Chi’impy a, colloq. given to c. ; lively, cheery. 

Cldrt (tjait), V. Now^y<r. ME. [A parallel 
form to Chirk, Chirr.] fi. intr. To chirp. 
MEl. only. 2. intr. To spirt 1513. 3. trans. 

To squeeze, press out 1805. Hence Chirt sb. 
Ctdrurgeon (kair^ud^an, tji-). arch. [In 
ME. a. OF. cirurgimx — Rom. ^cirurgiano, f, 

; see Chirurgy. Cf. Surgeon.] A 
Surgeon, CMruTgeonly adv, Shaks. 
Cllirtirgery (kair^udseri). arch. [In ME. 
a. OF, cirurgerie, altered, after the Renascence, 
to cHr~,'\ = Surgery. 

tChini'Igy. rare. \likyL'E.cirurgte,sir-y2., 
OF. : — ^Rom. type cirurpa, repr, L. chirurgia 
(cir-), a. Gr. (sc. 

Iarp6s]* Altered, after the Renascence, to chir-. 
Formerly the ch was soft.] =Surgery, Chirur- 
GERY. Hence Chinrrgic, -al a. (arch.), 

CMs^ (tJrzel), j^.l ME. [a. ONE. late 
L. type ctsellum, dim, f. ^cisum =s coesum, f. cse- 
dere; see Scissors.] A cutting tool of iron or 
sted. with the cutting face transverse to the axis, 
and more or less bevelled on one or both sides; 
used for cutting wood, metal, stone, bone, etc., 
and worked by pressure or by the blows of a 
mallet or hammer. Also aiirib. 

What fine Chizzell Could euer yet cut breath Shaks. 

Cliisd, chissel (tjrz^l, sb.^ 1607. 
[The same wd. as CHESIt„] Bran; occas. 

' whole meal ", 

Cliisel (tjrzel), 2^. 1509, [f. Chisel jAI 
Cf. F. cise/er,] i. To cut, grave, pare, shape, 
etc. with a chisel. Often with Alsotransf. 
and jfg. a. colloq. To cheat 1808. Hence 
Chi-selled, -eled ppl. a. shaped with or like a 
chisel; dlsofig. Chi‘seller, -eler. 
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Chiseliy 'tJi’zTr, and dial. 1649. 
"f. Chesil, Chisel ri.®, ] Gravelly; grittly. 
CMt tjit,, sbA ME." [Cf. kittefij kiiling; 
also Cheshire dial, chit ‘ puss See also Chit 
ti. The young of a beast; whelp; kitten 
-1713. 2. A (very young) child (cf. kid) ; con- 
temptuous, a girl or young woman 1624. 

2. A little c, of a miller’s daughter of eighteen 
Dickens, 

1533. [f. CHiCHjCorrcpted \Qchits, 
and taken as plurd.] i. =Chich-i6io. 2. 
A heckle or wart -1755. 

Glut (tjit), sb.^ Now dtal. 1601. [? f. ME. 
Chithe, OE. cib ; unexplained.] A shoot, 
sprout. 

fCtdt, sb.^ i6to. [From its feeble note.] A 
bird; the Titlark -1668. 

CMt Anglo-Ind. 1785. Short for 

Chitty. 

CMt, sb.^ A small cooper s cleaving tool. 
CMt tfit), 7 a. Now dial. 1601. [conn. w. 
Chit sbF^ To sprouL 
CMt-cHat (t frt|tjmt\ 1710. [f.CHATxAiby 
reduplication.] i. Li^ht familiar chat. 2. 
Matter of current gossip 1710. Also attrih. 
tCMttie. [OE. f. (ult.) root ki- to split ; 
see Chine sbl^, j A tiny shoot or sprout ; a 
mote -ME. 

CMtin (kai*tin). Also -ine. 1836. [a. F. 
chitine, fi Gr. A better form would be 

chiioninl) Zool. and Chem. The organic sub- 
stance which forms the elytra and integuments 
of insects and the carapaces of cmstacea. H ence 
Chiinnize v. to convert into c. Chi-tiniza*tion. 
Chirinous a. like, or consisting of, c. 

CMtling (tji-tlig). Also cMtlin. 1848. [See 
Chitterling.] I. =Chitterling (dial, and 
U. 5 .) 1886. a. Jig. (in^/.) Rags, tatters (U.S.). 

1 CMton (kai-t^n). 1816. [a. Gr. x^'ra;y.] jjl. 
The Greek tnnic 1850. 2. A genus of Molluscs 

haring a shell composed of eight plates over- 
lapping each other. 

CMtter (tji*tai), tj. ME. [A parallel form 
to Chatter ; cfi jabber, jibber, etc,] i. Of 

birds : To utter a series of sharp tliin sounds 
ijdial . ). 3. To shiver or chatter with cold (di al. 
and Scl^ 1526. Hence CM*tter sb. twitter. 
CMtteriing (tji*tailig). Mostly mpl. ME, 
[?] 1. The smdler intestines of the pig, etc., 

'esp. as fried for food. Also Jig. t2. The frill 
down the breast of a shirt; also gen. (The mes- 
entery is called by Butchers the * frill ’.) -1849. 
3. [as dim. of Chit A little chit 1675. 
CMtty, sb. Anglo-Ind. 1698. [a. Hindi.] 
A letter or note; ^o, a certificate or pass. 
tCMtty, aJ rare. 1552. [f. Chit + -y f.] 
Freclded or warty -1729. 

CMtty, a.^ 16 r 6. [assoc, w. Chit rAl] 

Pinched in face; baby-like, puny. 
fCMtty-face. i6or. [? orig. F. chicheface 
(see Chiche vache). ] i . A term of reproach : 
pinched-face; later, baby-face -1725. Hence 
Chitty-faced a. (dial.) 

CMule. Hisf. [OE. ciol, ciol WGer. kiul ; 
see Keel. ] An old English or Norse war-ship. 
CMvachee, -ie, obs. var. of Chevachee. 
CMvalresqae (Jivalre’sk), <z. Also chev-. 
1800. [See Chevalier and -esque.] Wear- 
ing the garb, manners, or spirit of chivalry. 
CMvalric (Jivse*liik, Ji-valrik, tj-), a. 1797. 
[fi Chivalry ; cfi pomeiric, etc. (The poets 
sanction chiva'lric 7 j\ Chiv^ous. 

Some extant spirit of c. kind Campbell. 
CMvalrous (Jiwalras, tjiw-), a. [ME., a. 
OF. chervalerous (not in mod.F.), f. chevalier 
Chevalier. Ohs. bef. 1600, but subseq. re- 
vived.] ti. Like a (mediaeval) knight or man- 
at-arms; doughty— 1596. 3. Of or pertain- 

ing to the Age of Chivalry, or to its knights 
177-^ 3 * Of, belongingto, or characteristic of, 
the ideal knight; gallaiit, courteous, magnani- 
mous. Occas. = * quixotic '. 1818. 

I, In brave poursuitt of chevalrous emprize Spenser 
F. Q. I. ix. I. Hence Chi’valrous-ly adz/., -ness. 

CMvalry (J’i'vHii, tJi*-). [ME., a. OF. che- 
valerie L. caballarius, Cavalier, (Hence 
also Cavalry.) The proper historic^ pro- 
nuna is with tJ-; but f- is more usual, after 
mod.Fr.] i. collect. Knights or horsemen 
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equipped for battle; esp. the mediaeval ‘ men-at- 
arms ’ ; more widely, gallant gentlemen. 2. The 
position and character of a knight, knighthood 
ME. ts. A knightly feat -1823. 4. The knight- 
ly system of feudal times with its religious, moral, 
and social code and practices 1765. ^ 5. The 

character of the ideal knight; disinterested 
bravery, honour, and courtesy 1790. 6. Old 

Law, Tenure by knight’s service (abolished m 
1662). Now Hzsi. 1574. ^ 7. tmprop. Team of 

horses. Woesley. 

I. Busiris and his Memphian Chivalrie Milt. P. L, 
307. Belgium’s.. Beauty and her C- Byron. 2. 
Rich. //, II i. 54. Orders of C. Bacon. The feats of 
Chivaldry Bolton. 4. The age of c. is gone Burke. 
Flower c/C. * fairest type of knighthood ; pick of a 
force of armed knights. 

iCouTd of C. icurta miliiaris) : a court formerly 
held before the Lora High Constable and the Earl 
Marshal of England, having cognizance of matters 
relating to deeds of arms done out of the realm. 

CMvei (tjaiv), also cive (saiv). ME. [In 
form ezve, a. F. cive : — L. cepa, csepa onion.] i. 
A cultivated species of Alliu 7 n (A. Sekeeno- 
prasum). Its leaves are used in soups and 
stews. 3. A small bulb or bulbil; esp. one of 
the cloves of a bulb of garlic 1551. Also atirib. 
fCMveA (Mostly in //.) 1530. [app. orig. 
chithe, partly affected by Chive i. Bot. 

The filament of the stamen, or the stamen as a 
whole -1807. 2. = Chithe 1610. 3. One of 

the lamellae of an agaric 1721. 

CMve 3 (tJiv). Thieves^ Cant. 1673. A knife. 
Hence Chive v, to * knife 
CMvy, var. of Chevy sb. and v. 
CMamydate (klse*mid«?it), a. [f. Gr. x^ot- 
jUuS- Zool. Having a mantle ; ap- 

plied to certain molluscs. 

I CMamydeous (klami’dios), a. [f. mod.L. 
chlamydex, f. as prec. +-OUS.] Bot. Having one 
or more floral envelopes. 

CMamydoptiore (klae*mid^fo8-i). Also 
chla*m3rphore. 1836. [ad. mod.L. chlamydo- 
phorus (erron. chlamypkorus) ; see Chlamy- 
DATE.] A South American edentate mammal 
allied to the Armadillo, having the upper surface 
covered with a cuirass of leathery plates. 
JjCMamys (klse-mis). 1748. [a. Gr.] i. Gr. 
Antig. A short mantle worn by men in ancient 
Greece. 2. Bot. The floral envelope. 

11 CMoasma (kb|ge*zma). PL -mata. 1876. 
[fi Gr. x^oafeiv to become green.] Med. An 
affection of the skin, characterized by yellowish- 
brown or blackish patches, pi. These patches. 

CMor-i, comb, fi Gr. xP(op 6 s green, used bef. 
a vowel ; cfi Chloro- 

CMor- 5 ^. Che?n. Comb. f. chlorine {chloric^ 
chloride, SLudchlorous) used (chiefly bef. avowel) 
in forming names of chlorine compounds : e.g. 
a. Chloraceric, name of acids derived from 
Acetic acid, by substitution of i, 2, or 3 atoms 
of chlorine for hydrogen. Similarly chlo 'r amide, 
chlora'nil, -amla'mic, etc. b. Also Chlora*- 
lum, a disinfecting agent, consisting of alumi- 
nium chloride and sulphide with some impu- 
rities; ChloraiiTate; see Chloro-aurate in 
Chloro- 2 ; Chlorhy*drate, a salt of Chlorhy- 
dric acid = Hydrochloric acid (HQ) ; Chlor- 
hydrin, a chlorhydric ether of glycerin, ana- 
logous to bromhydrin ; Chlorio*dic, combining 
chlorine and iodine, c. Min. Chloralii'minite, 

‘ a hydrous chloride of aluminium ’ (Dana) ; 
Chlora*patite, a variety of Apatite, containing 
chlorine. 

CMoral (klos-ral). [mod. fi Chlor(ine) + 
Al(cohol), after ethal'] Chem. A thin colour- 
less oily liquid with a pungent odour, obtained 
by the action of chlorine upon alcohol ; = tri- 
chloraldehyde (CCI3.CHO). Pop. and comm. 
^chloral hydrate (CCls.CH.2OH), a white 
crystalline substance resulting from the com- 
bination of water and chloral, and much used 
as a hypnotic and anaesthetic. Hence CMo*- 
ralism (Med.), a morbid condition produced by 
the long-continued use of chloral hydrate ; 
ChloTalize v. to bring under the influence of c. 
CMlorantlius (klorae*nJ>3s), a. 1871. [f. 
Chlor-^ + Gr. dy^os*.] Bot. Having green 
flowers. Hence Chloramthy, a condition in 
which the coloured floral organs of a plant re- 
turn to leaves. 
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Chlorate ;kl5«-Kt}. 1823. J. Chlor-ic.] 
O'arK. A salt of chloric acid, e. g. c. of potash. 
Chloric (kiSs'rik), a. 1810. [f. Chlor-ine 

-r -IC ; cf. F. chlorique. ] Chem. Of or pertaining 
to chlorine; containing chlorine in smaller pro- 
portion, relatively to oxygen, than chlorous com- 
pounds; as in chlorzc acid , YLOzCi- 

Chloric efhcr, = elhyl^ chloride^ CaH-jCi ; in Med, 
occ^ applied to a solution of chloroform in alcohol. 

CMoridate (kl53Tid^it),z'. [f.next.] Pkoto- 
grapky. To treat with a chloride; e.g. to treat 
{a plate) with chloride of silver, so as to render 
it sensitive. _ . , 

Chloride (klSs-rid, -oid). Rarely chlond. 
1812. [f. Chlor-ine + -ide.] i. Chem, A 

simple compound of chlorine with a metal or an 
organic radical. 2. Apphed to various bleach- 
ing and disinfecting compounds, such as ‘ c. of 
lime', "c. of potash’, ‘ c. of soda’, which are 
not simple clilorides 1826. 3- A name for ores 

containing c. of silver. 17 . S. Hence ChloTidize 
= Chloridate; Mining, to convert into c. 
CMorimeter, -try; see Chlorometer, 


Ctdorinate (klo9*rine»t),z'. (Chiefly 
1865. [f. Chlorine -f- -ATE 3 .] To act upon or 
impregnate with chlorine. 

Chlormation (kl6®rinFi*j3n). 1854. [f. as 
prec.] Chem, Treatment with chlorine ; Min- 
ing, the process of extracting gold and silver 
from certain ores by means of chlorine. 

Chlorine (klosTin, -3in), jA 1810. [Named 
by Davy from its colour; f. Gr. yXcapos* In F. 
chlore, Ger. cklorP] Chem, One of the non- 
metallic elements; a yellowish-green heavy gas, 
having a peculiar irritating smell, and very ac- 
tive chemical properties. It is a powerful 
bleaching and disinfecting agent. Symbol Cl; 
atomic weight 35*5. As attrib. chloric, chlor- 
ous, of chlorine. Hence ChloriniTerous a, 
ChloTinbce v, to treat with c. ChloTinous a. 


Chlo*rine, <7. 1849. [f. as prec.] Light- 


green. 

Chlorite I (klos-rait). 1794. [ad. Gr. yXw- 
piTis, f. see -ite.] Min. A name ap- 

plied to certain green hydrous silicates of mag- 
nesia and alumina occurring in ancient rock- 
formations; orig. specific, but now a vague 
popular term. Also attrib, as in c. schist, 
slate, a green slaty rock, consisting largely of 
c. in foliated plates. Hence Chlori’tic a., Chlo- 
ritous (klorsi'tss) a, consisting of, or contain- 

Chlo*rite 2 . 1853. [f. Chlor-ine -H -ITE.] 
Chem. A salt of chlorous acid; e,g. c, of silver. 

Chloritoid (kloo-ritoid), 1837. [f. Chlor- 
ite 1 +-01D.] Min, A foliated hydrous silicate 
of alumina and iron, varying in colour from 
greenish-black to grey; chlorite spar, 

Chloro -1 (klo^Ti?), bef. a vowel usually 
Chlor-, [a. Gr. gKospo-, comb. f. green, 

pale-green.] Hence: 

Chlorocrtforia [+ Cruorin], a green sub- 
stance supposed to be the cause of the green 
colour in some species of Sabella; Chloro*- 
melan, -ite [Gr. Cron- 

stedtite ; Chlorophae’ite [Gr. (f>ai 6 s brown], 
Min. a hydrated silicate of iron, ofa dark green 
colour, changing on exposure to brown or black; 
ChloTophane [Gr. -(fiavrjs, -cpavos showing], 
Min. a variety of fluor spar showing a green 
phosphorescence when heated; ChloTophyte 
[Gr. (pvrov], Boi, any plant having a successive 
evolution and green parts or expansions. 

Chloro-2. Chem, Comb. f. chlorim, chlor- 
ide, chloric, chlorous, used chiefly bef. a conso- 
nant; see Chlor- Hence ; a. Chlorobem- 
zene, formed from benzene by the substitution 
of one or more chlorine atoms for hydrogen 
atoms ; and the like. b. Chloro-aurate, a com- 
pound of chloride of gold with a basic chloride 
or a hydrochlorate; chlorobromide, a com- 
pound containing chlorine and bromine in union 
with a metal or organic radical, as ' c. of silver ' ; 
cWoro carbonic acid, a synonym of Carbonyl 
chloride or Phosgene gas (COClg) ; chloro- 
cyanic acid, early name of cyanogen chloride, 
CNCl; chloropixrin, a colourless oily liquid 
formed by distilling picric acid with chloride of 


lime ; ciiloropla*tinate, a compound of tetra- 
chloride of platinum ; so chloFoplalinous a, ; 
and the like. 

ctilorodyne (klo9*n3^dain). 1863. [f. chloro- 
form -f anodyne, (But the elements are Gr. 
Xfospos green -r oSui/77 ^ popular ano- 

dyne composed of chloroform, morphia, Indian 
hemp, prussic acid, etc. 

Cluoroforni (kloa , sb, [a. F. chloro- 
forme f. Chloro-^+Form(yl, as being 

a chloride of formyl (in its obs. sense CH = 
methenyl.] A thin colourless liquid, CI3CH, 
having an ethereal odour and a sweetish taste, 
the vapour of which when inhaled produces in- 
sensibility; hence used as an anaesthetic in sur- 
gical and obstetrical operations. Hence Chlo*- 
roformic a, relating to c. ChloToformist, one 
who administers c, Clilo*roformi ze v. = Chlo- 
roform V,', whence Chlo:rofomiiza*tion, the 
occurrence or the induction of anaesthesia due 
to c, 

Ctiloroform (klosT^f^im), v, 1848. [f. prec. 
sb.] To administer or apply chloroform to. 
Also traiisf and fig. 

Chloroid (kloa-roid), a. [f. Chlor-INE.] 
Chem, and Electr.PMxxi to or resembling chlorine. 
Chlorometer (klor^’mitoj). Also chlori-. 
1826. [f. Chloro-, comb. f. Chlorine. ] An 
instrument for measuring the bleaching power, 
etc., of chlorine in chlorinated lime, soda, potash. 
Hence Chlorome'tric a. ; Chloro'metry (also 
chloH-l), 

Chloropal (klor^a-pal). 1826. [f. Chlor-i 
-4- Opal.] Min. A greenish opal-like hydrated 
silicate of iron. 

Chlorophyll (kloa-r^fil). (Also -phyl(e, 
-phylle.) 1819. [a. F. chlorophylle, f. Gr. 
p 6 s + (pvXXov. j Bot, and Chem, The colouring 
matter of the leaves, etc., of plants; found usu- 
ally in the cells as minute granules. It occurs 
also in various green water-animalcules, e. g. 
Hydra viridis. Hence Chloropbyllous a, 
characterized by, or of the nature of c. 
Chlorosis (klorJu- sis). 1681. [f. Gr.xAcupos; 
lit. ‘ a making green ’.] i. Path. Green sick- 
ness ; a disease of young women, marked by 
ansemia, irregularity of the menses, and a pale 
or greenish complexion. 3. Bot. A disease of 
plants, in which the green parts lose their colour, 
or parts normally of another colour turn green 
1807. Hence Chloro’tic a, affected with c. 
Chlorous (klos-ros), a, 1845. [f. Chlor- 
ine +- ous.] Chem, and Electr. 1. Abounding 
in chlorine; spec, containing chlorine in greater 
proportion relatively to oxygen than chloric 
compounds, as in c. acid, HCIO2, the salts of 
which are chlorites, 2. Of the quality of chlor- 
ine : applied to elements or radicals which unite 
with hydrogen to form an acid, and are rela- 
tively electro-negative 1881. 

Choak, obs. f. Choke sb, and v, 

Choanite (k<7u-,an3it). 1846. [f. Gr. xoai'7 

funnel.] Padseont. A fossil Zoophyte, charac- . 
terized by a funnel-shaped skeleton. 

Choanoid(kJu*,anoid),zr. 1839. [f. as prec.] 
Phys, Funnel-shaped; applied to one of the 
muscles of the eye in many vertebrata. 

II Chohdar (tp'a’bdai). 1701. [Pers. andXJrdu.] 
Anglo-Ind. In India, an usher bearing a staff, 
who attends on persons of consequence. 

Chock (tj^k), sb. Also choak and Chuck, 
q. V. 1674. [Cf. ONF. '^chuque, choque, chou- 
que = OF. fucke, zuche, gouche, souche ‘ log or 
block of wood *. InEng. influenced by Choke.] 
I. A log, esp. for burning. 3. Turning, = 
Chuck. Also attrib, 1703. 3. A block of wood 
(usually wedge-shaped), or stone, used to stop 
a cask, wheel, etc. from moving, or to add 
weight and steadiness to a machine 1769. 
Chock (tjpk), vA 1662. [f. prec. sb.] +i. 
intr. To c, in : to wedge in -1786. 3 . trans. 

To fit or make fast with a chock or chocks ; to 
wedge (a wheel, cask, etc.) ; also with up 3:854. 
Chock, 27 . 2 , obs. f. Shock. 

Chock, adv. Also choke. 1799* [f. Chock 
sb. and v. ; but influenced by Chock-full. ] As 
close or tight as can be. Also with adverbs, as 
c,-aft, -home, etc. b. Chock-a-block {Naut.), 
said of two blocks nin close together in a tackle ; 
tramf, crammed {with), chock-full {of) 1840. 


Chock-full, choke- (tj^-kful, tj^u-kful), a. 
ME. [?f. Choke t/. ; or Cheek (ME. ckehe, 
Choke sb.-)’, or ME. Chok, chohhe? to 100.1111x1. 
Choke-full is a conjecture. J Filled so as to leav e 
no vacant space; cram-full. 

Chocolate t,tjp'k<;^let), 5^. (a.). 1604. [a.F. 

ckocolat, Sp, chocolate, ad. Mexican chocolatl, 
not conn. w. Mexican cacauatl ‘ cacao i. A 
beverage made from the seeds of the cacao-tree; 
now, that made by dissolving chocolate cake in 
boiling water or milk. 2. A paste or cake com- 
posed of the seeds of the cacao-fruit roasted and 
ground, sweetened and flavoured with vanilla, 
!etc. 1659. b. esp. (in full eating c.) A sweet- 
meat made with this in the form of cakes, bars, 
etc. ts* erron. The cacao-tree or its fruit -1794. 
4. Chocolate colour 1776 ; as adj, 1771. 

Comb. c.-house, a house for the supply of c , as a 
beverage; -nut, the cacao-fruit or its seed (not a nni) ; 
•tree, the cacao-tree, Theobroma Cacao, 

Choctaw (tj^-ktp). 1892. [Name of a tribe 
of N. Amer. Indians.] Skating, A step from 
either edge on one foot to the opposite edge on 
the other foot, in an opposite direction, 

II Chcenix (krniks). 1603. [L., a. Gr. xofw^.] 
A dry measure, = i quart or 1^/2 pints imperial. 

Chogset (t/^*gset). U,S. 1848. [Indian 
name.] A small salt-water fish ; the Burgall. 

Choice (tjois), sb, [ME. chois^ choys, a. OF, 
chois, f. choisir : — Rom. ^causire, ad. Ger. 
kausjan, deriv. of kiusan to try, see. Choose.] 
I. The act of choosing; preferential determina- 
tion between things proposed ; selection, elec- 
tion- 2. The power, right, or faculty of choos- 
ing; option ME. 3. That which is chosen or 
to be chosen, the preferable part of anything, 
the pick, flower, dlite 1494. Also concr. 4. 
Scope or field for choice 1586 ; a well-chosen 
supply 1591. ts. Care in choosing, judgement, 
discrimination -1765. t6. Estimation 1601. 

7. An Alternative 1794. Also attrib. 

I. Grace to gyde my choyce More. To take onds 
c . : to choose what one will have. For c, : by prefer- 
ence. z. To have one's c. Hobson's c . : the option 
of taking the thing offered or nothing. See tspect, 
1712 N o. 509. 3. The flower and c. of many Provinces 
Milt, P, R, iir, 313. For me, the Wilds and Desarts 
are my C. Dryden. 4 Faith. . there’s small choise in 
rotten apples Tam, Shr. r. i. 138. Repleate with c. of 
all delights i Hen. VI, v. v. 16. $. Collected with 

Judgement, and C. Bacon. 6. All's JVell iii. vii. 26. 
Hence Choi‘ceful a, fickle in choosing; offering 
choices. Choi'celess a. {rare). 

Choice (tjois), a, ME, [?ME. chis adj. 
' nice assoc, w. prec. sb.] i. Worthy of being 
chosen, select, of special excellence. 2. Well- 
chosen 1388. ts. Nice in choosing -1656. 

Hence C;hoi*ce-ly adv., -ness. 

Choil. 1888, Cutlery. The indentation in a 
pocket-knife where the edge of the blade adjoins 
the ‘ tang ’ or thick part by which it is hafted. 
Hence Choil v. to make this; Choifler, an in- 
strument for making it. 

Choir, quire (kwai^i), sb. [ME. quer, quere, 
a. OF. cuer (mod. chceur) ; — L. chorus, a, Gr. 
Xopbs ; cf. Chorus. The spoken word is still 
quire ; the sp. choir is app. .after Gr.-L. chorus 
or F. chceur i\ i . The organized body of singers 
in cathedral or church service. 2. That part 
of a church appropriated to the singers; the 
chancel ME. 3. gen. A company of singers ; a 
choral society or institution 1553. b, A chorus 
or subdivision of a chorus. 4. = Chorus sb. i. 
1656, g,,gen. An organized company or collec- 
tion ME. 6. Mus. A group of instruments of 
the same class in an orchestra, or of playeis on 
them : cf. Band sbP 4. b. = Choir organ. 

Comb. ; c.-boy, a hoy who sings in a c. ; so -man ; 
-master, an instructor^ of a c. ; -offlce, a service 
appointed to be recited in choir (the canonical hours, 
Anglican matins and evensong) ; attrib. or as adf 
belonging to that class in a religious order which is 
bound to recitation of the choir-oflSces (contrasted with 
lay\ as c. brother, monk, nun, sister. 

Choir, quire (kwsioi), v. fioet, 1596. [f. 
prec. sb.] To sing, as a choir, trans, and intr. 
Choired (kw8iojd,kw3ia‘Ted),///. a, rare. 
1^6. p. Choir $b, or z/.] Assembled in a choir. 
Choir organ. 1776. Also chair organ 
1606-1796. [The original name was chair 
(chayre) organ^ which has been taken by some 
to refer to the fact that in cathedrals it often 
formed the back of the organist’s seat ; others 
allege that chair is a blunder for choir.'] One 
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of tile aggregated organs v> hich go to make up a 
large organ, having stops of a light and soft cha- 
racter and used principally for accompaniments. 

Cttoise, V. Now 6k. 1505- = To Choose. 
f Cliok, chokke, t?, ME. only- [? a. F. eka- 
^aer; see Shock t^.] ? To thrust, push, or dm e 
with force. 

Choke 1562. [f. Choke u*.] i. 

What chokes. 2. The act: on and noise of chok- 
ing 1839. t3. A dead-lock -1729, 4. A con- 

striction; Sng. in the case of a rocket, etc. Cf, 
Choke-bore. 1786. 5, The mass of immature 
florets in the centre of an artichoke head. Cf. 
Arti-choke, pop. taken as "choke in the heart*. 
1736. Hence Cho*kage, a choked up state. 
Choke, 1^.2 Now^/<2/. me. [’var.ofCHEEKi; 
but cf. mod. Sc. cAowk.] The chops. 

Choke (tjifak'' , V, Pa* t and pple. dlK)ke<L 
[ME. choki, cheke, Paphet. f. achQke\ or conn, 
w. Cheek.] 1. To stop the aperture of the 
throat so as to prevent breathing; to suffocate 
completely or partially. 2. intr, (for To 
suffer suffocation ME. Also tramf. 3. iransf. 
To smother, stifle 1526; also^/f^. ; fto silence in 
argument -1649. intr. (for r^.) 4. To 

close or greatly narrow (a tube, etc.) 1635 ; to 
block up a channel ; to congest 1612. Also inir. 
(for rej^.) 5. To All chock-full {Hi. and 7^.) 
1712. 6. To stop the movement of by clogging, 
etc, 1712. 7. To fit in tightly, jam in 1747. 

I. Choked with bones Fuller, dost Bunyan, Spleen 
and Rage Sw/rr, smoke J ohnsoNj contending emotions 
Lvttok. z. I must say — or c. in silence Browning. 
3. To c. the ireaih^ utterance^ etc. Field 

choked with briars 7874. All pitty choak’d J-ul. C. 
in. L 269. Macb. r. ii. 9. 4. To c. a rocket 1635, ^le 

neck of a bottle Boyle, the avenues of the capiml 
Macaulay. 5. Party-lies.. the press is chok’d with 
them Addison, Hence Cho •kingly adv. 

Choke-, in comb, [the stem of the vb.] I. 
» ‘ choking, that chokes ‘ : as c.-coil, a coil of 
low resistance inserted in an alternating-current 
circuit to impede or modify the current ; -damp, 
the carbonic acid gas which accumulates in 
the lower parts of coal-mines, wells, etc. ; after 
an explosion it rises and contributes to con- 
stitute the after-damf ; -strap, a strap which 
connects the collar with the belly-band and 
keeps the collar in place wben a horse backs ; 
esp. with fruit- and plant-names, as c.-apple, the 
Crab-apple ; -berry, the astringent fruit ofPyrus 
atbuiifolia ; -cherry, U. S. , two N. Amer. species 
of cherries with astringent properties ; also the 
trees, Prunus borealis and P. hyemalis ; -pear, 
name for harsh and unpalatable varieties of the 
pear, used for perry ; a diflB culty, something 

hard to ‘swallow'; -weed, species of Broomrape, 
Orobancht Rapum. a. = ‘ what chokes * : as c.- i 
dog, a name for hard Dorset cheese, etc. 
C&oke-bore (tp'tt-kibosi). 1875. The bore 
of a fowling-piece which narrows towards the 
muzzle and thus keeps the shot together. Also 
a fowling-piece with such a bore. So Cboke- 
bored^/>4 a. 

Ckoke-fiill, a . ; see Chock-fhll. 
Qioker(tJ<7a'koi). 1552. [f. Choke z^.-h-ER.] 

1. One who or that which chokes. 3. slang. A 
large neckerchief worn high round the throat ; 
as a white c.^ worn esp. by clergymen 1848. 
Hence Cho'kered/^/. a. attired in a c. 

Chokidar (tph-kidai). Anglo-Ind. 1696. 

[ Urdu.] A watchman, in India 

1608. [Hindi 

chauM shed.] i. A custom or toU station, in 
India; a station for horses, etc,; apolice-station, 

2. A lock-up (in India) 1866, (Similarly in Eng. 

slangs by assoc, w. choke.) i 

Choky (tpii-ki), a. Now colloq. 1579. [f. ' 
Choke v. hh-y^.] i. Apt to choke; harsh, dry, ! 
and gritty. Of fruit, and transf. 3, Having 
tendency to choking 1857. 

X To feel rather chokey Hughes, 

Choi-, var. of Chole-, Gr. bile, used 
bef. a vowel.* Choljse*mia.(alsoehoM!e'mia},hile 
in the blood, as in jaundice; hence Cholae’mic 
a, CIio*late, a salt of doolie add. 

Cholagogae (kfj-lagpg). 1671. [a.F., £ 
(ult.) Gr. + A medicine 

that carries off bile. 

Chole- (kplz), repr. Gr. gall, bile; 


Cho’leate, a salt of choleic acid. Chole'ic a. = 
taurochoiic (acid). Cho'lelitli, a gall-stone. 
Cholecyst (kpdi'sist). rare. i88i. [ad. mod. 
L. ealecysi&Si f. Gr. Kvaris.} The gall- 

bladder. Hence Cholecysti*tis, ulceration of 
thee.; Cholecyste-ctomy [Gr. €KTOfua],ontdiig 
out of the c. ; Cholecysto*tomy [Gr. rofila\ the 
opening of the c. in order to remove gall-stones. 
Choledoch (kpriidpk), a. i68i. [a. F. cho- 
lidoque^ f. moiL. ckoUdochus : — Gr. 

Xcy.] Med. Contalningor receiving bile; as c. '' 
duct, canal. As sb. The c. duct. 
tCholedo*graphy, choledo-logy. Barbar- 
ous forms of Cholography, Cholology. 

Choler (kp-loi), sb, [ME. colre, and colere^ 
cokr, a. OF. colre and colire, ad. L. cholera, a. 
Gr. xo^^fKx = Cholera 2. App. f. xo^i? bile, 
in which sense alone it survived in Romanic. 
Refash, after L. in i6th c.l i. Bile; formerly 
as one of the four humours, supposed to cause 
irascibility of temper, 3. Anger, heat of temper, 
wrath; irascibility. Cf. bile. 1530. 

I. I consei^le yow. .That bothe of Colere and of 
Malencolye Ye purge yow Chaucer, x Hollis, in c., 
pulled bim by the Nose Clarendon. 

C. adust, also Black c* = black bile, Atrabile, 
q, V. Hence fChoflerous a. 

Cholera (kp-lera). ME. [a. L. Gr. xo^^pa, 
name of a disorder^ sense 2. Taken into Eng. 
as var. of Choler, q. v.] ti- = Choler i. 
-1561. 3. A disorder, attended with bilious 

diarrhosa, vomiting, stomach-ache, and cramps. 
(Called also C. morbus, C. nostras, Summer C., 
etc.) It is rarely fatal to adults. 1601. 3. A 

malignant disease (not bilious) , endemic in India 
and occas. epidemic elsew^here. It is character- 
ized by violent vomiting, purging with watery 
rice-coloured evacuations, severe cramps, and 
collapse, death often occurring in a few hours. 
(Called ^so Asiatic, Epidemic, Malignant, etc., 
C., and vulgarly C. morbus.) 1819. 

Ccnnh.i Chicken C. : an infectious disease of 
chickens ; so called from Its prevalence during a c. 
epidemic, but not akin to Cholera 2, 3; c.-fungus, 
a n^e for certain fungi, etc., occurring in the de- 
j ections of thosesufferingfrommalignant c. ; -typhoid, 
thesecondary fever of malignantc. Hence Cholera*ic 
a. Cholera^iza'tion, the artificial communication 
of c. to the lower animals. Cho’lerifonn a. 
Choderoid a. 

Choleric (kp’lerik), a. ME. [a. F. choUri- 
que, ad, L. cholericus : — Gr. xo^^pfj^os- ; see 
Cholera.] i. Having Choler as the predo- 
minant humour; bilious Now^£r4 fa- Sub- 
ject to or causing biliousness -1634. 3* Irasci- 
ble, passionate 1583. 4. In. a passion, angry 

1590- 5- Choleraic 1834. 

I. The Reue was a sclendre colerik man Chaucer 
4. A chollericke word Meas. for M, ii, ii, 130, So 
1 fCholeTical. Hence tChoderic-lyawTz/.jt-ness. 

Cholerine (kpieroin, -m). 1847. [a. F., dim. 
of choUrad) i. British or Summer Cholera, s. 
Amild diarrhoea; the early stage of cholera 1850. 

3. The zymotic cause of malignant cholera 1852. 
Cholesterin (k<51e*sterin). 1827. [f.Gr.xo\i7 
+ arepeos + -IN.] Chem. A tasteless, inodorous, 
fatty-looking substance (C26Hi40), found in 
most animal liquids and solids, and in the fruit 
and seed of many plants. In. a crystallized form it 
is the chief constituent of gall-stones. (Now 
superseded by CIiole*sterol.} Hence Chole- 
ste*ric a. pertaining to or produced from c. 
Choliamb (k^a-li^mb). 1844. [ad.L.,a.Gr. 
X(oX.iafx 0 os, f. xo^\6s lame + ta/ijSor.] Pros. An 
iambic verse with a spondee or trochee instead 
of an iambus in the last (sixth) foot. Hence 
Cholia*mbic a. and sb. (inj(>/.), ChoEa*mbist ‘ 
Cholic (k^‘lik), dJ. 1846. [ad. Gr. xoWy, f. 
X0A17.] Of or pertaining to bile. 

C. acid, an acid (C2i:H4oOj}), which is produced 
from the nitrogenized acids of bile during its putre. 
faction. F ormerly a name for Glycodwlic acM. 

Choline (k^ioin). 1869. [f.Gr,xoA.7+-iNE.] 
Chem. An organic base, identical with or akin to 
neurine. Hence Cholimic a. 

Cholo-, Gr. comb. f. x^^’h bile : 
Chodochrome [Gr. xpw/xa], general name for 
the colouring matters of bile, including Cholo- 
phse*in,the brown pigment, etc. Cholo'graphy, 
a treatise on the bile. Cholo'lith, a gall-stone. 
Cholodogy, the part of physiology and patho- 
logy which deals with the bile. 


Chodoid, a. [f. Gr. x^^^?*] Resembling bile. 
Choltry, var. of Choultry. 

!| Chodum. 1858. [Tamil] A grass, the 
Indian 2vlillet, grown for food in India. 
Chomp, var. \U.S. and dial.') of Champ v. 
Chon^Q. rare. 1882. [ad. Gr.xov6po?grit. 
In Ger. chondrumC] One of the small rounded 
grains which occur in some stony meteorites. 
Chondrify (kipmdrifsi), v. 1872. [f. Gr. 
Xovdpos cartilage -f -FY. ] 'To turn into cartilage. 
Hence Chondrifica'tion. 

Cho-ndrigen *= Ckondro-. 

I Chondri'genous, -jz*. 1882. Fumishingcar- 

tilage. 

Chondrin (kpmdrin) . ( F ormerly -ine. ) 1 838. 
[f. Gr. Chem, A substance resembling 

gelatin, obtained from the cellular cartilages by 
boiling them in water. 

Chondrite. [f. mod.L. chondrus^ a genus 
of sea-weeds (a. Gr. yorSpos) + -ite. ] Palseont, 
A fossil marine plant of the chalk and other 
formations^. 

II Chondritis (kpndraitis). 1836. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. xoJ'dpos.] Med. Inflammation of cartilage. 
Chondro- (kp'ndr^?), comb. f. Gr, xov^pos, a 
grain, cartilage : 

Cho*ndrogen = Chondrin, or * the tissues which 
yield chondrin '. Chondrogemesis, the develop- 
ment of cartilage. Chondro'logy [ Gr. -Ao7ta], 
a discourse or treatise on cartilages. Chondro*- 
meter [Gr. fxbrpov], a steelyard for weighing 
grain. Cho-ndropterygian, sb. a member of 
the order Chondropierygii, fishes having a car- 
tilaginous endo-skeleton, as the shark, ray, and 
sturgeon ; adj. = Chomdropterygious a., be- 
longing to the Chondropierygii. Chondro'- 
stsan a., belonging to the Chondrosiea, a sub- 
order of ganoid fishes, in which the vertebral 
column consists of a simple soft chorda ; sh., a 
member of this sub-order. Chondro *tomy [ Gr, 
-royLid], dissection or cutting of cartilage. 
Chondrodite (k^mdr^dsit). 1822. [f. Gr. 
XovSpa;S77?(f.xoV5/)o?)-f-iTE.J Min, A yellow- 
ish or brownish-red silicate of magnesium con- 
taining a little fluorine. It often occurs in im- 
bedded grains. 

Chondroid (kp'ndroid), a. 1847. Gr. 
Xovdpos + -oiD.] Resembling cartilage. 

1} Chondrosis (kf?ndr^a*sis). [f.as prec.] Phys. 
The formation of cartilage, 
Chonicrite(kp*nikr9it). Also-krite. 1834. 
[f. Gr. ^tision+«ptros separated.] Mzn. 

A native fusible silicate of aluminium and 
magnesium. 

Chcx)se (tfuz), V. Pa. t. chose (tpuz), pa. 
pple. chosen (tJou*z’n). [OE. cios-an, str. vb. 
Prob. ME. chose represented OE. c^bse, for c/ose, 
and regularly passed into choose. The type chme 
was earlier than choose, and was the prevailing 
form in ly-iSth c. See also N.E.D. J i. To 
take by preference out of all that are available; 
to select. Also with infinitive obj, ME. 3, 
To will, to wish; to desire to have (vulga?] 
1619. 3. intr. or absol. To exercise choice ME. 
t4. To gather at pleasure -ME. tg. To pick 
out by sight -ME. 

I, Chuse thee what annes thou Izkest Sidney. To 
c, a man Pope 2 Hen. VI, i. iii. 65. Some chose to 
go by the worlde 1526. 2. To c. to remain concealed 
Goldsm. The landlady returned to know if we did 
not c. a more genteel apartment Goldsm. 3. Here 
doe I c., and thriue I as I m&y Merck. V, it. vii. 60. 
Cannot c. : = have no alternative. {Obs. exc. with 
but.) He cannot c. but hear Coleridge. Phr. To 
pick and c . : to select with careful scrutiny. Hence 
Choo’seahle, choosahle a, (rare). Choo'ser, 
O]^ who chooses. Choo'singly adv, by choice. 
fChoose, sb. ME. [var. of Choice treated 
as vbl. sb, from Choose .] The act, power, right, 
or privilege of choosing -1620. 

Cbop (t/pp), me. [f. Chop o.i] i. An 

act of chopping; a cutting blow. 3. A piece 
chopped oil; a slice {esp. of mutton or pork), a 
cutlet. Also 7?^. 1461. t3. A fissure, cleft, 

crack; a Chap in the skin -1767, 4. A short 

broken motion (of waves) 1858. 

Phr. \Ai ike first c.t at the first stroke (F. du 
premier coup)', immediately (F. tout a coup). 

Chop (tjpp), sbfi 1505. [var. of Chap sb.^ 

1. A jaw ; usu. pL jaws ; sides of the face. 3. 


ae (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cut), g (Fr. chd). 9 (ever), oi (/, efe),, 0 (Fr, eau vie), i (sft). i (Psycb<j). 


9 (what), p (got). 
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pL The jaws as forming the month, fauces, 
parts about the mouth. (Usu. contemptuous 
or humorous.) 1589* 3* transf. The entrance 

of an abyss, cannon, valley, channel, etc. 1636. 

3. Cruising in the chops of the Channel 1748. 

Chop (tj^p)y 1670. [f. Chop An 
exchange, barter. 

C. and diange : a change; cf. Chop 

ChopjiA-^ 1653. [f.CHOPz/.S] A snap with 
the jaws. 

Chop (tj^?p), sbJ* 1614. [ad. Hindi chhdp 
stamp, brand.] r. In India, CAzna. A seal; an 
official impress or stamp. 2. A licence or per- 
mit duly authenticated 1699. 3, China tz'ade. 

A trade-mark; hence, a brand of goods. Also 
aitrib. 1828. 

3. First (second) c. : first (or other) rank, quality, 
etc, ; also aiinb, : A sort of second-c. dandies 
Thackeray. 

Comb. : C.-boat, a licensed lighter for transporting 
goods ; -bouse, a custom-house where transit duties 
axe levied. 

Chop (tj^p), ME. [A form of Chap 
I, To cut with a quick and heavy blow, £.^. 
with an ax or cleaver; to cut into pieces ; to 
mince. Often with up, Also^f^f. 2. intr. To 
aim a hacking or hewing blow at ME. ts. To 
thrust, to go or come, with suddenness or force 
{esp, with in^ into) -18 r6. 4. = Chap v?- 2. 

-1759. Also jfrtzTZ J. _ ts, = Chap 3. .Si:. -1657. 

I. They breake their bones, and c. them in pieces 
Jig. She was nervous .and chopped her 
words 1882. 3. You c. in the word ojfer Sir E. 

Dering. [They] c. in with their nimble tongues De 
Foe, To c. to an anchor (Naut.); to come to an 
anchor hastily. 

Chop [Appears bef. 1400 in choppe- 

church. Perh. a var. of Chap. Not conn. w. 
Flemish kopen, koopen, or the like.] i. To 
barter. trazis.zxidL^intr. Alsoyf^. 1485. a. intr. 
To change; esp. Naut. Of the wind: To veer or 
shift its direction suddenly 1642. Also transf. 
and Jig. 3. To bandy words 1525. Also ^inir. 

X, To c. horses in Smithfield Shadwell, To c, 
and change ; to buy and sell (trans, and zntr.) ; to 
make frequent changes ; to make diflferent. a. The 
wind.. soon chopped about Fielding. 3. To c. logic, 
(Also referred erron. to Chop v.^ i, as if * to mince ’.) 
1525. intr. Let not the Counsell at the Barre, c. with 
the Judge.. after the ludge hath Declared his Sen- j 
tence Bacon. : 

Chop (tJ^jp), 2^.3 1581. [app. f. Chop .fA2] 
ti. To take into the jaws and eat ; to snap up 
-1701. Also ^fig. t2. intr. To snap, to bite | 
at -1694. 3. Hunting. To seize (prey) before j 

it is fairly away from cover 1624, j 

fChop-cheny« 1561. [f. prec.] A game; = 
Bob-cherry -1684. 

tChO'p-church. ME. [See Chop z^. 2 ] A 
trafficker in ecclesiastical benefices -1695. 
Cho*p-fa:llen, a. 1602. [f. Chop sb.^ = 
Chap-fallen. 

Chop-hohse. 1690. [f. Chop sb.'^ 2.] An 
eating-house where mutton-chops and the like 
are supplied. 

Chopin ME. [? a. F- chopine 

—half a pint ; f. chops, mod. Ger. schoppen,] A 
liquid measure containing, in France, half an 
Old French pinte, in Scotland a Scotch half- 
pint =: about an English quart. Also attrii. 
Hence fChopin v. to tipple. 

Chopine, chopin (tppz'n,tjf?*pin3, sb. arch. 
1577. [app. orig. Sp. chapin, f. chapa plate of 
metal, etc.] A kind of shoe raised above the 
ground by means of a cork sole or the like. 
Spelt c 1600 cioppino, pi. cioppini, as if Italian. 

Neerer Heauen ..by the altitude of a Cboppine 
Haml, II. ii. 445, 

fCho'p-lo-^c. 1533. [f. Chop 3.] i. 
Disputatious argument -1688. 2. One who 

chops logic; a sophistical arguer -1592, So 
tChop-loge. Hence Chop-logical a. 

Chopper 1 (tjp'pai). 1552. [f. Chop v.T- + 
-erL] I. One who chops. 2. An instrument for 
chopping; spec, a butcher’s cleaver 1818. 

Chopper 2 , 1581. [f.CHOPv .2 + -erI.] One 
who barters ; csp. a trafficker in ecclesiastical 
benefices. 

Chopper 3 (tjp*pai), Anglo-Ind, 1780. [a. 
Hindi chhappar.] A thatched roof. Also aitrib. 
Hence Choppered a. thatched. 

Chopping 1566. [f. Chop v.^ 

Big and vigorous ; strapping. 


Choppy (tjp*pi), fl.i 1605. [f. Chop sb.^ + : 
-yi.] I. = Chappy a,'^ 3. Of the sea: Break- j 
ing in short abrupt waves 1867. 1 

Choppy, aJ 1865. [f. Chop Given to 
change like the wind; unstable, as ‘c. markets'. 

Chop-stick (tjf?*pstik). 1699. [ = ‘ quick 

sticks’.] pi. The two small sticks of bone, 
wood, etc,, held between the thumb and fingers 
of one hand by the Chinese in place of a fork. 
Chop-suey (tj^?:ps2'7*i). 1904. [Chinese, 

* mixed bits ’.] A Chinese dish, consisting of 
meat, rice,^ etc. fried in sesame oil. 

Choragic (korseffigik, -^I'dgik), a. 1763. 
[f Choragus.] Pertaining to a choragus. 

The c. monument of Lysicrates 1820. 

II Choragium. 1682. [L.] Dancing-ground. 
11 Choragus (kor^i-g: 5 s). Also choregus. PI. 
-agi, -egi. 1626. [L., a. Gr. x^pijyos, f. 'XPpos 
^ayetv.'] i, Gr. Antiq, The leader of a Cho- 
rus ; spec, at Athens, one who defrayed the cost 
of bringing out a chorus 1820, 2. The title of 

a functionary in the University of Oxford, ori- 
ginally appointed to superintend the practice 
of music 1626. Also transf. and Jig. 

Choral (kos*rM), a. 1587. [ad. F. chcralC\ 
Of or belonging to, sung by a choir or in i 
chorus ; containing a chorus or choruses. 

C. service : a church service in which the canticles, 
anthem, etc., are sung by the choir ; in a full c. 
service the versicles, responses, etc., are also chanted. 
Vicar c. : a cathedral officer whose duty it is to sing 
that part of the music of the services which can be 
performed by laymen or men in minor orders. Cho ‘ra- 
list, one who sings in a chorus. ChoTally adv. 

Choral, chorale (komd). 1841. [a. G. 
chora*lj in choral-gesangI\ Mus. A metrical hymn 
set to a simple devotional tune, and usually 
sung in unison j as Luther’s ^ Ein* Jest e Bzirg'. 

Chord (k^id), rA'l 1570. [Refash, of Cord, 
after L. ckorda J^ i. A string or small rope. 
Now Cord. 1645. s. spec, A string of a musical 
instrument. (Now only 1667. Alsoj^^. 
of the emotions, feelings, etc. 1784. 3. Phys. 

i Applied to structures in an animal body resem- 
: bling strings 1541. 4. The straight line joining 
the extremities of an arc 1570. 

3. Vocal, spermaiicy spinal, etc. c. (see Vocal, etc.). 
Chord(kpid),jA 2 ? 1475. {Oxig.cordjaphet. 

I f. Accord sb. , q. v. ; confused with prec. ] ti . == 
Accord sb. 4. -1636. ia. Mus. A Concord. 

The notes added to a bass to make up a ‘ chord ' 
in the mod. sense (see 3) ~i7S3‘ 3* Mus. A 

combination, rarely of two, usually of three or 
more, simultaneous notes 1752. Also transf. of 
colours 1856. 

3. Common (also perfeef) c. : the combination of any 
note with its third (major or minor), perfect fifth, and 
octave. The c. of C inverted Burney. 

Chord, vX rare. [perh. a survival of CORD 
v.^'] intr. To form a cord (with) ; to harmonize ; 
to sound together in harmony. h. trans. To 
cause to accord or harmonize. 

Chord, vJ ; var. CORD vX 
Chordal (k^udal), a. 1619. [f. Chord sb."^ 
and ® + -AL.] Relating to, consisting, or of the 
nature, of a chord or chords. So ChoTded a, 
having chords; combined in chords, in harmony. 

Chordee (kp-idi). 1708. [ad. F. cordde in 
chaudepisse cordie.'\ Path. A painful inflam- 
matory downward curving of the penis. 

[Chore, chor (ko^i), shX OE. [ad. L. chorus 
(see Chorus).] = Choir (exc. in sensei) -1680. 
Chore (tj6«>i), sbX dial, and V.S. 1746. 
[var, of char. Chare = Chare sh.^ 2. 
Hence Chore v. [zntr.) to do chores. 

II Chorea (korra). 1686. [ShoitiorJu. chorea 
Sancii Viti\ L. chorea, a. Gr. 

see Chorus,] Path. St. Vitus’s dance; a con- 
vulsive disorder, characterized by irregular in- 
voluntary contractions of the muscles; also 
affecting horses. Hence Chore*al, Choredc 
adjs. pertaining to or affected with c. 

Choree (korr)* 15^6. Gr. 

XOpeios a, pertaining to a dance.] Pros. The 
foot more commonly called Trochee, q. v. 
Hence Choredc a. characterized by trochees. 
Choregy (korrd3i,kf7*red5i). 1847. [ad. Gr. 
Xoprjyi-a ; see CHORAGUS.] Gr. Antiq. The 
function of a choragus in ancient Athens, 
Choreic ; see Chorea and Choree. 


Choreograph (kp-ri^graf). 1876. [f. Gr. 
Xop€ia + -ypa(pos. In mod.K chorlgraphe.] A 
designer or arranger of a ballet. So Choreo*- 
grapher. Cho reogra'phic a. pertaining to 
(ballet-) dancing. Choreo‘graphy, fthe written 
notation of dancing ; the art of dancing. 
fChorepiscope. rare. 1660. [ad. late L. 
ckorepiscopus (the form now used), a. Gr.. f. x^pa 
or x^pos + emaKOTTos.J A country or suffragan 
bishop of the early church -1844. Hence Chor- 
epi'scopal a. belonging to a c. 

Chori-(k 50 ri),bef. a vowel choris- (k6sris\ 
a. Gr. x^Ph x^P'^^ asunder, apart : as in Chori- 
pe’talous a.^ having separate petals, etc. 
Choriamb (ko® nsemb, kf7T-). 1844. L* 
choriamhus (also used), a. Gr., f. xop^ms Cho- 
ree + iafx^os Iamb.] Pros. A foot composed of 
a choree followed by an iamb {— ww— ). Hence 
Choria*mbic a. consisting of or containing 
choriambs; also as sb. [sc. verse, foot.] 

ChOlic (k^?*rik, koa-rik), a. 1819. [ad. L. 
choricus, a. (3r„ f. xopos; see Chorus.] Of, per- 
taining to, or in the style of, a chorus. Hence 
Chorics {nonce-wd . ; cf. heroics, etc.) the 
verses of a chorus. So ChoTical a, (rare). 
fl Chorion (ko^-ripn). 1545. [a. Gr. xbpeov.] 
1. Anat. The outermost membrane enveloping 
the foetus before birth. 3. Boi. 'The pulpy sub- 
stance of the nucleus of the seed 1816. 3. Anat. 
The cutis vera or true skin; = CoRiUM 1831. 
Hence Cho'rial a. of or pertaining to the c. 
Chorisis (koa-risis). 1835. [a. Gr., f. x^p'^- 
C^cv.] Bot. The splitting of an organ into parts, 
each of which is a perfect organ. So ChoTism, 
Choriza'tion. ChoTistate a. formed by c. 
Chorist (kp*rist,k 5 a‘rist). 1538. [n.F.cho- 
riste. ] ti. A member of a choir -1766. 2. Gr. 
Antiq. A member of the chorus 1762. 3, One 

who sings in a chorus 1835. 

Chorister (k^Tistsi ) . [ME. gueresire, 'istre, 
ad. med.L. chorista, after cuer, quer. Choir.] 
I. A member of a choir ; spec, a cnoir-boy. fa. 
A singer. -1640. ta* Or. Antiq. A member of 
the chorus 1603. Hence Cho'ristersliip. 
Chori'Stic, -al, a. rare. 1660. [f. as prec. 
-f-iC, -f-AL.] Choric, choral. 
[{Chorizontes(k68riz^“ntfz),i‘5.75/l 1887. [a. 
Gr. x^p'^CovTfs, A name for those 

grammarians who ascribed the Iliad and 
Odyssey to di fferent authors. So Choiizomtal, 
-ic, adfs. ; Chorizomtist:. 

Chorograph (k6»T<7grGf). 1839. [^* Gr. 
Xtt'pn or x^po^ + -ypa(l>os.] An instrument to 
determine the position of a station, given the 
angles made by it to three points in the same 
plane whose positions are known, 
Chorography 1 (kor/^-grafi)- 1559. [ad, L., 
a. Gr. x<wpo7pa^^tt» f- prec. +-7/)o0ia.] The 
art of. describing, or of delineating on a map, 
particular regions or districts ; opp. Xe geography, 
and topography. Also concr. and transf. 

transf. I have, beheld.. the C of their provinces 
Sir T. Browne. Hence Choro'graplier. Choro- 
gra*pluc, -al a. Chore gra’phicaUy adv. 
Chorography 2 (kor^-graii). 'iObs. 1710. 
[f. Gr. x< 5 po? + “Tpo^^o*] Uance notation. 
Choroid (ko9‘roid), a. {sb.') 1741. [ad. Gr. 
Xopo€id-qs, corrupt for xopweidijsj f. x^piov (see 
Chorion ) + etSos. ] A nat. Applied to structures 
resembling the chorion in form and vascularity ; 
as the c, coat (or tunic) of the eye-ball, and the 
c. plexus, a plexus of blood-vessels connected by 
a thin membrane derived from the pia mater, in 
each lateral ventricle of the brain, etc. Also as 
sb. [sc. coatJ] Hence Choroi’dal a. Choroi*- 
dean a, Choroidi'tis, Path, inflammation of 
the c. coat. 

Chorology(korf?*lod3i). 1879. [f. Gr. xc^'pa, 
X%)os 4 -Xo7ia.] The scientific study of the 
geographical extent or limits of anything. 

Its Disiribuiiott or C. Huxley. Hence Choro- 
lo'gical a. 

Chorometry (kor^’metri). 1833. [f. Gr, 
Xospopjerpiaf] The art of surveying a country. 
Chortle (tjp*jt’l), v. intr. 18^2. A word 
coined by the author of Through the Looking-- 
Glass ; app. a fusion of chuckle and snort. 
Chorus (k6»T;?s), sb. PI. choruses. 1561. 
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[a. L,, a. Gr. ^opos, Cf. Choir. ^ 

An organized band of singers and dancers in 
the rengious festivals, etc.; also, tneir song. 
(In the Attic tragedy, the chorus gave expres- 
sion, bet ’A een the acts, to the moral and religions 
sentiments evoked by the art on of the p..ay. ; 

b. In English drama, reduced byShahspere and 

others to a single personage, t\lio speaks the 
prologue, and explains or comments on the 
course of events 1561. Alsopfp 2. An organ- 
ized band of singers, a choir; sUc. these ’.\ho 
sing the choral p irts ia an opera, oratorio, etc. 
1656. 3. The simultansous utterance of song 

by many; anything sung by many at once 1711. 
Also iransf, of speech, laughter, the cry of 
hounds, etc. 1735/ 4. dAvn A vocal composi- 
tion, written ia any number of parts, each part 
being sung by a number of voices 1744. 5* 

The burden of a song, \s hich the audience join 
the performer in sing.ng 1599. Also transf. 

1. b. Y‘are as good as a C, my Lord HamL iii, ii. 

255. 3. One c. let all Being raise Pope, irons/, A 

c. of load laughter 1C62. 

Cboms (koa*ri"sh V, Pa. t. and pple. 
chorused {~rst). 1703. If. prec. sb- ] i. To 
sing or speak in chorus, irans, and znin 2748. 
2. trails. To furnish with a chorus. Also jig, 1703. 
IlCbiOse ''J^izh sh, ME. [a. F. -L. causa. ^ 

1. Law, A thing, chattel, piece of property 1670. 
t2. Thing {as a vague general term). ME. only. 

X. C, in action^ is a thir.g incorporeal and onely a 
right, as an annuity, . . — and generally all Causes of 
Suit for any Debt or Duty, Trespass or Wrong 
Blount. Choses in possession (movable^) Poste. 2. 
Chaucer Wife's Prol, 447, 

Chose, pa. t. and tpple. of Choose t. 
Chosen (tjdmz'n), 75//. «3. ME. [See Choose 
V,] I, Selected, picked out. 2. TheoL Chosen 
of God; ahsol, (mostly^/.) elect ME. 

X. A c. array R. Eixis. %, The c. people Addison. 
He..inspireth Light, into the Face of his C. Bacon. 

jiChouan 1 jAI 1794. [F. ;?f. Jean 
Ckouan, ] A name gi ven to irregular bands who 
maintained in the west of France a partisan war 
against the Republic and the first Empire, after 
3C793; hence, a partisan of the Bourbons. Also 
attHb* Hence Chouanize v, to play the C. 
tiiChotian,rA2 1712. [F.] The seed of 
^asis iamarhcifolia -1819. 

Chough (tjof). [ME. cho^e^ etc. ; OE. had 
only cio^ do, ciae, chyae (? ioveyhae), Cogn, w. 
MDu. caxiwe, Du. kauw, app. from a WGer. 
type ^kawa.^ i. A bird of the crow family ; 
applied to any of the smaller chattering species. 

2. Now, the Red-legged Crow {Fregillus Gi'a- 
culus), which frequents the sea-cliffs in many 
parts of Britain, tsp. in Cornwall ; the Cornish 
Chough iyS6, 

2. The Crowes and Choughes, that wing the mid- 
way ayre Lear iv. vi. 13. 

Choule, obs. f. Jowl. 

f| Choultry (^audtri). Alsocholtry. Anglo- 
Ind, 1698. [Corruption of Telugu clidwadi,'] 
I. A caravanserai. 2. The colonnade of a 
temple 1772. 

Chouse (tjous), sb. 1610. [Usu. identified 
w. Chiaus; but ? as to the meaning. Gifford’s 
note is suspect.] ti. = Chiaus, q. v. -1639. 
fa, A cheat, a swindler -1658. t3. A dupe, 

tool -I7SS- 4- slang, [f, the vb. J A swindle, 
sham, ‘seU^ 1708. 

Chouse (tjaus),z^. colloq, 1659, [f.prec. sb.] 
To dupe, cheat, trick; to defraud of or out of. 

[He] only wunts to c. you Miss Burney, Hence 
Cboufser. 

{( Chout (t/ant). 1674- chauth ^ z. 

fourth part The black-mail of one-fourth of 
the revenue formerly exacted by the Mahrattas. 
Also similar exactions. 

Chow (tjan). 1889. Short for next, 3* 
llChow-chow (tjan-tjan). 1845. p] A 
medley ; e.g. mixed pickles 1850. a. adf Mis- 
cellaneous, mixed, assorted ; of water, ^broken 
Chow-chow chop: the last lighter containing the 
sundry small packages to fill up a ship, 3. A 
domestic dog of a Chinese bre^ 1886. 
Chowder (tJau-doi),j^. 1762. [f.Fr.^;^^«- 
d^re pot See N. ^ Q. Ser. vii. 85.] j. A 
dish made of fresh fish {esp, cod) or dams, 
stewed with slices of pork or bacon, onions] 
and biscuit. 2. C beerz ‘ a liquor made by 
boiling the black spruce in water and mixing 


mo w-th the decojton ’(Webster). Hence 
Chowder z\ to make a c. 

Chowry ^tjGu*ri\ 1777. 

A whisic or fly-dapper (prop, the bushy tail of 
the Tibetan Yak). 

^ Choy, var. of Chay* 

1 Chrematist 'krrmatist'^. rare. 1845. [ad. 
I Gr. next.[ One who stud es 

I the science of W'ealth; a political economist. 
Chreinatistic.[kiJmatrstik^. 1752. [ad.Gr. 

XpTjfiariijTiKCsj f. XP1~ 

I /tar-.] I. adj. Of, pertairdng to, or engaged in 
I the acquisitoa of wealth. 2. sb. usually Chre- 
; matistics, the science of the wealth of nations ; 

' pclitic^ economy, or a branch, thereof. [Gr. 

(ihreotechnics 'kribte'kniks). rare. [f. Gr. 
Xpdia -h useful arts, esp, agricul- 

ture, manufactures, and commerce. 
Chrestomathy krestp-maji;. 1832. [ad. Gr. 
Xpjyuro/xa^eta, f. usefiil -f -pLa$eia learn- 

ing. Cf. F. chrestomathiejS A collection of 
choice passages, esp, one intended to be used 
in the acquirement of a language. 

C cf the Pushtu or .^.fgban Language 1S47. Hence 
Chrestoma'tMc a. teaching useful matters. 

Chrism ^kriz’m). \OD,cri$ma^2A,D.chrisi7ia, 
a. Gr. xpw’/^ I whence also Rom. cresnta, OF. 
cresme (= creme). Refash, in i6th c., after L. 
See also Cream i. Oil mingled with balm, 

consecrated for use" as an unguent in the ad- 
ministration of certain sacraments; an unguent 
1833. Also fg. 2. A sacramental anointing; 

unction ME. ; spec. Confirmation 1597. Also 
iransf.'SJidfg. 3. =ChrisomOE. Pdsoatirib. 
Hence tChxismed ppL a. anointed with c. 
Citri-smal a. of or pertaining to c. 
f Chnsma-tion. 1537. [ad. med.L. chrisma- 
tzonem.] Applicationofthechrism; sacramental 
unction -1753. 

C, or consig^ciing with ointment, was us’d in baptism 
Jer. Tayuor. 

Chrismatory (kri-zmatari). 1450. [ad. med. 
L. chrismatorium ; see Chrism. ] i . The vessel 
containing the chrism. 2. Sacramental anoint- 
ing; unction 1563. 

Chrisom (kn^som). ME. [orig. a disyllabic 
pronunc. of Chrism. j i. (In full c,-cloth, -robe, 
etc.) : A white robe, put on a child at baptism 
as a token of innocence. If the child died within 
a month from baptism, it was used as a shroud. 
2. (In full c.-child, -babe, etc.) : orig. A child in 
its chrisom-cloth ; an innocent babe. (In obi- 
tuaries, etc., applied to a child that died during 
the first month, or ? that died unbaptized.) ME. 
Also gen. Infant, innocent 1596. Also attrib. 
var. tChriso*mer (in sense 2). 

Christ (krsist). [OE. crist, ad. L. Chrisius, 
a. Gr. x/’^«7'roE, sb. use of xptfsros anointed, tr. 
of Hebr. mdsckzax, Messiah, ‘anointed,’ more 
fully m' shiaxycehweh the Lord’s anointed. Spelt 
wi th ch- since 1500. ] i . The Messiah or ‘ Lord’s 
Anointed (In the Geneva and 1611 versions 
of the N.T. often preceded by the.) 2, The 
title |pven to Jesus of Nazareth, as fulfilling 
Messianic prophecy; treated as a proper name 
OE. Also fg. ta- In versions of the O.T. = 

‘ a king by divine right ’ (see Anointed) -1609. 
“IfExc. Christen v,, the derivs. of Christ are 
now always written with a capital. 

1, If thou be the Christe, tel vs plainly Bible 
(G enev.) John x. 24. 

Comb, Christ’s thorn, a name given to several 
shrubs, fabled to have formed Christ’s crown of thorns. 

Christ-cross, criss-cross (kn*Sikr^s). ME. 
[lit. Christ's cross ; treated in sense 2 as a re- 
duplication of cross.^ I. tThe figure of a cross 
(>^4) in front of the alphabet in hom-books, etc. 
-1659; hence, the alphabet (now dial^ I5S3* 
Also fig. 2, 'The mark of a cross 1607. 

'^•fig- Christ’s cross is the chriss-cross of all our 
happiness Quarles. 

Christ-cross-row,criss-cross-row(kri -s, - 
kr^Sirdu). 1563. [f.prec.] 1. The alphabet; so 
called from the figure of a cross prefixed to it in 
horn-books. Also Cross-row, q. v. {arch, and 
1 dial.) ^ ^oi.fig. The whole series -1652. 

I Christdom (kri*stdom). rare. 1463. Short 
for Christendom, theChristian domain. {Obs . ) . 

I Chiisted, fa. pple. 1641. Made one with 
; Christ (A ‘ Familist ’ wd.) 


I X Christen, a. (sb.) [OE. cristen WGer. 

crzstzn, ad. L. ckrzsiianus. Refash. \>.ith ck~ in 
, i6thc.,aiidsubseq.assim. to L.,asCHRiSTiAN. ] 
’ I. —Christian -1640. 2. absoi. A Chnstiaii 

(With pL -5 after 1500) -1530. Hence fChri’s- 
tenly adv. tChri’stenman, cri-. tChri'sten- 
mas = Christmas. 

Cliristen (kri's’n) , v. [OE. ertsinian, f. prec., 
lit. to make Christian. ] i,Tochristiani2e(i2/'r/L), 
2. To administer baptism to ME. Also absoi. 

3. To give a name to at baptism ; usu. pass. 
1450 ; tto stand sponsor to at baptism -1667. 
Also transf, 4, gen. To name ; call by the name 
of [col log.) 1642. 

3. iransf. To c. bells 153^, ships Clarendon. 4. 
Chambermaids c. this \\orm a deathwatch Swift. 
Christendom (kri's’ndam). [OE, cristen- 
ddm, f. cristen (Christen a.); see-DOM.] fi. 
^Christianity 3. -1681. to. = Christian- 
ity 2. -1649. 3. Christians collectively ; the 

church ME.; the Christian domain ME. 74. 
Baptism; christening -1680. 

3. The creed of C. Liddon. The king of Kirsendom 
!Middleton. 4. A world Of pretty fond adoptious 
christendomes All's Well i. i. iSS. 
fChristenhead, -hood. rare. 1449. [f. 

Christens, ; see -hood, -head.] Christian- 
ity ; chnstemng ; a Christian domain -1762. 
Christhood(kr3i*st|hud). ME. [f. Christ.] 
Messiahship. 

Christian (kri 'Sty an). 1526. [tid. E. chris- 
iiaxius’, see Christen fz.] 

A. adj. I. Believing, or professing, the religion 
of Christ 1553. 2. Pertaining to Christ or 

Christianity 1553. 3- Following the precepts 

and example of Christ; Christ-like 1597. 4. Of 
or belonging to a Christian or Christians 1596. 
5. Human ; civilized, decent, respectable 
loq. or slang) 1577. 

I. The Rulers of this C. land Keble. Most C, : a 
title of the kings of France. 2. To be buried in C. 
buriall Hctml. v. i, 2. Court C. : an ecclesiastical 
court. NowATfi?. 3. The mutual exercise of C. 
Charity Hooker. 4. Merck, V. iv. i. 31a 
Phrases. C, name : the name given at christening j 
the personal name, as opp. to the family name or sur^ 
name, C. era : the era reckoned from the accepted 
date of the birth of Christ. Hence tChri'stian v. 
to christen. Chri'stian-ly adv,, -ness {rare), 

B. sb. 1. One who believes or professes the 
religion of Christ 1526. 2. One who follows 

the precepts and example of Christ 1529. 3. A 

human being; a decent, respectable, or pre- 
sentable person (colloq.) 1591. 4. Used as a 

sectarian name, as in ‘ Bible Christians etc. 
1818. ts. A variety of pear or plum -1655. 

I. So that the disciples were at Antxoche first named 
Christians N.T. (Rhein.) Acts xi. 26. jSvefi C. ; 
fellow-C. 3. A fitter food for a horse than a C. 
Fielding. Hence tCliri'stiandom= Christendom. 
Cliri'stieuilike a. and adv. Chri'stianly a. 
Cliristianism (krrstyaniz’m). 1576. [a. F, 
chHstianismef\ i. The Christian religious sys- 
tem. {Obs, exc. as an -ism.) 2. Christianity 
of a sort or form (disparaging) 1674. 
Chiistianity (kristiise'niti). ME. [repr. 
(orig. through OF. crestienii) L. christiamta- 
tem, f. christianus CHRISTIAN ; see Christen 
a.] ti. The whole body of Christians, Chris- 
tendom -1650, 2. The Christian faith; the 

system of doctrines and precepts taught by 
Christ ME. 3. State or fact of being a Chris- 
tian ; Christian spirit or character ME. t4. 
JSccl. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction -1878. 

I, To Walys fledde the Cristyanytee Of olde Britons, 
dwellynge in this He Chaucer. 4. Dean of C, orig. 
= Rural Dean. 

Christianize (krrstyanaiz), v. 1593. [f. 
Christian a.\ cf. med.L. christianizaref\ i. 
To make Christian, convert to Christianity, 2. 
To give a Christian character or form to 1693, 

1 3. inir. To adopt Christianity 1598. 

I. He was Christianized and baptiz’d I. Mather. 
Hence Chrhstianiza'tioii (in senses i, a). Chris- 
tiani'zer, 

Christia*no-, comb. f. L. Christianus 
Christian, as in C.-Platonical a . ; t-ma*stic, 
a scourge of Christians. 

Christian Science. 1866. A theory, 
founded on principles formulated by Mrs. Eddy 
of U.S.A., according to which disease, etc., is 
an error of the mind and may be cured without 
medical treatment by mental effect of patient’s 
Christian faith. So C. Scientist. 


a? (raan). a (p^ss). an (joud). p (cwt). q (Fr. chef), a (ev^rr), aj (/, ^^e), 9 (Fr. eaud^vie), i (sft). z(Psych<f). 9 (whoit). p 
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Cliristless "krai-sties^ a. 1652. Without 
Christ, unchr.st.a-n. Hence Christlessness. 

Cliiist-Iike .kisi-stlaik'ijdz. 1680. [Cf. OE. 
cnstlzc. ] Like Chnst or that of Christ. Hence 
Chxistlikeness. So Ciui-stly a, 

Ctuistmas krrsmas), sb, [Late OE. Cristes 
mxsse, the mass of Christ.] i. The festival of 
the natiuty of Christ, kept on the 25th of 
December; Christmas-time. 2. dial. a7id tiur- 
sery lang. Holly, etc., used for decorations at 
Christmas 1825. Also attrib. 

I. Christmasse cometh but once a yeare Camden 
Proverbs. Comb.-. C.-box, fa box, in which gra- 
tuities uere collected at Christmas, by apprentice, 
eta, and afterwards shared ; a present or gratuity 
given at Christmas; -day, the 25th of December; 
-eve, the evening before Chnstmas-day ; -flower, 
{a) the Christmas Rose, Helleborus ni^er\ ip) the 
Winter Aconite, Erafiihis hyentalis', -tide, the season 
of Christmas; -tree, a small (fir-) tree, set up in a 
room, illuminated, decorated, and hung with Christmas 
presents ; borrowed from Germany. Hence Cliri*st- 
mas(s)y a. collog. characteristic of C. 

CMstmas f krrsmas'), v. colloq. 1594- [f- 
prec.] To adorn with Christmas decorations; 
niir. to celebrate Christmas. 

Christo (kri &to)j comb. f. Gr. XpLcrros or L. 
Christus Christ as in C.-centric a, having 
Christ as its centre, etc, 

Christology (krist^-lod^i). 1673. [f. Gr. 
XpiCTos + -Xoyta.] That part of theology which 
relates to Christ; a doctrine or theory concern- 
ing Christ. Hence Cliristolo-gical iZ, Cliristo*- 
logist, one who treats of C. ; one who holds a 
theory about Christ. 

Christo-phany. 1846. [f. as prec. -b -(pavia 
or ‘(paveia,'] An appearance of Christ. 

Christopher (kri*st^f9j). ME, [ad, (ult.)Gr. 
XpLffrocpopos Christ-bearing,] f i. A figure of 

St. Christopher -1488. fs. A bearer 1563. 3. 

Herb C. : the Bane-berry {Aeisea spicata ) ; also 
formerly Osmurida regalis 1578. 
fChrist-tide. 1589. Christmas -1656. 

Christward. 1645. Tov?ards Christ. 

Christy minstrel. 1873. One of a troupe 
of minstrels imitating negroes, such as that 
originated by George Christy of New York. 

Chromascope(&<9a*ma|Ski?up). [irreg. f.Gr. 
XpS}fjUi + ’’(Tf(0'rros.’] Optics. Liidicke’s instrument 
for showing the optical effects of colour. 
Chromate (kr^a‘m<2it). 1819. [f. Chro- 
mium + -ate ^.] Chem. A salt of chromic acid 

Cliromatic (kr^jumse-tik), a. (and sbd) 1603. 
[ad, Gr, f. i. Of 

or belonging fto colour or colours; consisting 
of or produced by colour 1841, a. Highly 
coloured 1864. 3. Mus. Pertaining to or includ- 

ing notes which do not belong to the diatonic 
scale 1603. b. Of, pertaining to, or giving all 
tones of the c. scale, c. transf of persons 1711. 

1. C. memory, or the memory of colours iS6g, ^ C. 
aberration', see Aberration.^ C. printing', printing 
from blocks oi types inked with various colouxs. 3. 
C. scale '. a scale which proceeds by semitones. Hence 
tChroma'tical -ally adv. 

B. quasi-j3. fi. The art of colouring -1761, 
2. Chromatics. The science of colour 1790. 3. 

pi. Chromatic notes, harmonies, etc. 1708. 4. 

es Accidental B. b. 

Chromatin (krdu'matin). 1882. [f. Gr. 

Xpcbfjtaj xpt^/^c^T- +-IN.] Biol. Tissue which can 
be stained by immersion in colouring matter. 

Chromatism (krda*matiz’m). ? Obs. 1721. 
[ad. Gr. Natural colouring. 

2. Optics. Chromatic aberration 1854. 3. = 

Chromism. 

Chromato- (krai'mat^?), bef. a vowel chro- 
mat-, comb. f. Gr. colour : 

Chromato’genous a., Path, generating colour. 
Chromato'graphy [+ -graphy], description 
of colours. Chromatoriogy [ -f -LOGY], the 
science of colours. Chromato -meter [-+ -me- 
ter], a measure or scale of colours. Chro*- 
matophore, also -phor [4-Gr. -<popos], Phys. a 
pigment-cell, possessing contractile processes, 
contained in the skin of Cephalopoda, and other 
animals; hence Chromato 'phorous a. Chro- 
mato'scopy, the examination of the colour of 
bodies. Chro*matosphere [4 Sphere] = 
Chromosphere. 

Chroxnatrope (kr^u-m^tr^yup), i860, [irreg. 


f. Gr. xp^f^^ Hr -TpoTTos-. j A magic-lantern slide 
consisting of two superposed circular glasses, 
brilliantly coloured, one of which rotates m 
front of the other. 

Chromatype; see Chromotype. 

Chrome (kr^um). 1800. [a, F.,f. Gr. 
so named from the bnliiant colour of its com- 
pounds.] Chem. I. The metal Chromium. 2. 
The yellow pigment and colour obtained from 
chromate of lead; as orange, lemon, c. 

attnb. and Cotjib . : c. alum, a double sulphate of 
chromium and an alkali-metal, isomorphous with 
common alum; c. green, {a) the sesquioxide of 
chromium (Cr203), used as a pigment ; ip) a pigment 
made by mixing chrome yellow with Prussian blue ; 
C. orange, C. red, pigments prepared from the 
dibasic chromate of lead (2PbO, CrO^) ; c. yellow, 
the neutral chromate of lead (PbCrO^), used as a 
pigment ; also attrib. 

Chromic (krJu-mik), a. 1800. [f. prec. + 

-ic.] Chem. Of or belonging to chromium ; con- 
taining chromium in chemical combination. 
Applied to compounds in which chromium 
combines as a triad, as c. acid or c. anhydride, 
CrOa, etc.^ 

Chro'mism. [mod. f. Gr, + -ism.] 
Bot. Abnormal excess of coloration in plants. 

Chromite (ki<?n*m3it). 1840. [f. Chrome 
+ -ITE.] Chem. A compound of sesquioxide of 
chromium (CroO^) with the protoxide of another 
metal. Hence Min, Name for chrome iron 
ore, consisting chiefly of chromic oxide (Cr203) 
and ferrous oxide (FeO). 

Chromium (krda'miom). 1807. [Latinized' 
f. Fr. chrome.] Chem. A metallic element, sym- 
bol Cr, not found free, discovered by Vauquelin 
in 1797. It is remarkable for the brilliant 
colours of its compounds, 

Chromo- (kr^u‘m<?). 

1. Chem, Comb. f. Chromium, as in c, -carbon, 

2, Short for Chromato-, q. v. Hence, 

Chro'moblast [Gr. ^Aao-rds], a variety of con- 
nective tissue corpuscles containing a black 
pigment. Chro-mogen [+ -gen], (^z) a supposed 
vegetable colouring matter which is acted upon 
by acids and alkalis in producing red, yellow, 
or green tints ; (3) the compound which requires 
only the presence of a salt-forming group to 
convert it into a dye-stuff. Hence Chromo- 
ge*nic a, Chro’mograph [-{--graph], an ap- 
paratus for multiplying copies of written matter; 
hence, Chro'mograph v, Chromo*meter [ + i 
-meter], an instrument for determining by 
means of colour the presence of minerals in 
ores. Chro*mophane [Gr. -(jmvrjsi], the colouring 
matters present in the inner segments of the 
cones of the retina where they are held in solu- 
tion by a fat. Chro*mophore [Gr. -q>opos], the 
body whose presence, in conjunction with a 
salt-forming group, determines the possession 
of tinctorial power (cf. Chromogen), Chromo- 
photo*graphy, the production of photographs 
in colour. Chromopho’tolithograph, a photo- 
lithograph produced in colours. Chro’mophyll 
[Gr. (pvWov], the colouring principles oi plants 
other than chlorophyll. Chro;moxylo*graphy, 
printing in colours from wooden blocks. 

Cbtromo (krca*mii). colloq, 1868. Short for 
Chromolithograph. Also in comb. 

Cbromoli-thograpti, sb, i860, [f. Chro- 
mo- 2.3 A picture printed in colours from stone. 
Also attrib. So Chromoli'thograph v, to print 
thus. Chromolitho’grapher. Chromolitlio- 
gra'phic a, Chroimolitlio’grapliy. 
Cbromosome (kr^a’mdsJum). 1890. [ad. 
G. chromosom (Waldeyer, 1888), f. Chromo- 2 
+ Gr. caipLa body.! Biol. Each of the rods or 
threads into which the chromatin of the cell- 
nucleus is transformed previous to the mitotic 
division of the cell. 

Chromospliere (krdu-m^'isfiai). 1868. [f. 
Chromo- 2 + Sphere. Cf. ffirepfio- for (jircp- 
paro-,] Astron. The red gaseous envelope 
round the sun, outside the photosphere. Hence 
Chromosphe'ric a. 

Chromotype (krdu*m<yt3ip). Also chroma-. 
1843. [f. Chromo- 1.] Photogr, A process for 
obtaining photographs by means of paper sen- 
sitized by a salt of chromium ; a picture thus 
produced. Also attrib. Hence Chro:motypo*- 
graphy, -typy, printing in colours. 


Chromotis'krjurnas), a. 1840. [f. Chrome. ’ 
Chem. Of or pertaining to chromium ,* applied 
to compounds m which it combines as a dyad. 

tChromule. 1835. [f. Gr. X7>3^^a + Sa,?.] = 

chi'omophyll (see Chromo- 2) -1870. 

Chroim (kri?umal), a. rare. [mod. f. Gr. 
Xpbvos + -al.] Of or relating to time. 
Chronic, -al (krpmik, -al), a. 1601. [a. F. 
chronique, ad. L., a. Gr. f. xpoVo?; 

see -ic, and -al^.] ti. Of or relating to time; 
chronological 1605. 2. [= Gr. xpoJ'ms.] Last- 
ing a long time, lingering, inveterate ; opp. to 
acute 1601. transf. Constant ; also, bad i86a 
2. C. pains, which^ surely kill, though slow H. 
Vaughan^ A a invalid 1842. C. doubts ; the 

weather is a {mod.). Hence Chro'nically adv. 
Chroni’city, c. quality or condition (of disease). 

Cliromcle (krp-mk’l), sb. [ME. cronikle, 
-ykle, a. AF. cronicle — OF. croiiique, see 
Chronique, Spelt with ch~ since the Rena- 
scence.] I. A detailed and continuous register 
of events in order of time. Also fig. 2. spec. 
Ckronicles : name of two historical books of the 

0. T. 1535. 3, gen. A record, narrative ME. 

I. Broker Ramilf. .compiled and made J>is present 
cronicle Trevisa. jig. Tr. 4* Cr. iv. v. 202. 

Chronicle (krp’nik’l), ME. [f. prec.] To 
enter or lecord in a chronicle; gen, to put on 
record, register. 

To .c. small Beere Oih. it. 5. 161, Hence Chro*- 
nmler, a witer of a chronicle, a recorder of events. 
fChrO’nique. ME. [a. OF. cronique., ad. 
med.L. cronica, chronica^ from L. chronica pi. 
' matters of time a. Gr., f. ^ Chro- 

nicle -1671. 

tIjChrono-crator. 1647. [Gr.] Astrol A 
ruler of time -1862. 

Chronograni (kr^'n^y^gisem). 1621. [f. Gr. 
Xpbvos + ypappa. Cf. F. chronogramme.] A 
phrase, sentence, or inscription, in which cer- 
tain letters (distinguished from the rest) express 
by their numerical values a date or epoch. 

Thus a pamphlet published in 1666, when an engage- 
ment between ^the English and Dutch navies was 
expected, had in place of the imprint of the year 
this sentence; ‘ LorD haVe MerCIe Vpon Vs.’ The 
sum of the numerical values of the capital letters is 
1 666. (See A thenceum. No. 2 868. } H ence Chromo- 
gramma-tic, -al a., -ally adv. Chronogra-m* 
matist, a maker of chionograms 

Chronograph (kr^'n%rGf). 1662. [f. Gr. 
Xpovoyp6.<pos.] 1 * 1 . = Chronogram. 2. An 
instrument, esp, a watch or clock, for recording 
time with exactness 1868. Also attrib. Hence 
Chronogra-phic, -al a. (in both senses). Chro* 
nogra'phically adv, 

Chronographer (krtin^f^-grafoi). 1548. [fi 
as prec. -h -ER.] A writer of clironograpliy, a 
chronicler, chronologist. 

Chronography (kr^n^-grafi). Also fcro- 
no*. 1548. [fi Gr. xporo7pa0ta, fi as prec.] The 
chronological arrangement of past events ; 
tchronology. 

Chronologer(kr47np-lod39i). 1572. [fi Chro- 
nology -f- -ER K ] One who studies chronology ; 
a chronologist. 

Chronology (krz^npfiodgi). 1593. [ad. mod. 
L. chronologia, fi Gr. + -Ao7ia. J i. The 

science of computing time or periods of time, 
and of assigning events to their true dates. 2. 
A chronological table, list, or treatise 1614. 

1. If C. had not contradicted it, it would have been 
concluded, that he had been an Auditour of Pytha- 
goras himself Cudworth. Hence Chronolo’gic, -al 
a. of, belonging to, or in accordance withe.; arranged 
in order of time; relating to or dealing with c. 
Chronolo’gically afiw. Chronologist, a Chrono- 
LOGER. Chronologize y, fto chronicle ; to apply 
c. to, to arrange chronologically. 

"j*Chronoma*stix. rare, 1628. [f. Gr. xpo^os 
+ pdari^.] A scourge of the time. 
Chronometer (kr^np'mitoi, krp-). 1735. [fi 
Gr, + p^rpov.] 1, An instrument for 

measuring time; spec, applied to time-keepers 
having a special escapement and a compensa- 
tion balance, used for determining longitude at 
sea, and for other exact observation. Also fg . 
t2. Mus. A Metronome 1837. 

Phr. To rate ac.: to compare its daily loss or gain 
with the true time. Comb, c.-escapement, one in 
which the movement of the balance is opposed by the 
wheels at only one point in a complete oscillation. 
Chronometry (kr^np-metri), [mod. f. Gr. 


o (Ger. K^). 0 (Fr. ^eu). li (Ger. Mwller), il (Fr. dwne). 0 (cwrl). e (eo) (th^re), e (rm). I” (Fr. fazre). 5 (fir, fern, ^arth). 
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CHUPATTY 


Ypoyos; see -METRY.l The art or science of i a. Gr. A name 

accuratelv measuring time; measurement of ^ meaning ‘go. d-=o.der , anciently given to borax, 
time, rience dironomertiic, -al ar. of or per- _ raalacmte, or ou.er mmeraiS. Now Hz:t. var. 
taining to c.; relating to the measurement of , tClirysocoll. a. A hydrous silicate Oi 
time. CbTonometiically a Jr. copper, green, with a shining lustre 1794- 

Chronoplier,krp-nt?f3i^. 1867. T. Gr.xP^-; Ctirysoidine '^nsJ-idam, -oi-dain). 1878. 
^ ~(popos.j An apparatus for the d.stnbntion ? 'h Gr. Ckem^ A colounng base 


of electric time-signals. 

Cliroiioscope ,krp-n£7;slmap). 1704. '£ Gr. 
Xpovos + -oifoiros."^ An instrument for observing 
and measuring very short intervals of time; isp. 
one invented by Wheatstone, used chiefly m 
determining the velocity of projectiles. Hence 
ClirQxiosco’pic t/. So Chxoiio’scopy, observa- 
tion and exact estimation of time, 

Clirys- fkris), comb, f., bef. a vowel of Gr. 
XpvffJs gold; properly denoting compounds of 
a golden-yellow colour : as 
Chrysa'uiline, a brilliant golden-yellow dye 
(C20H17N3), obtained as a secondary product 
in the manufacture of rosaniline, Chrysaurobin, 
the medullary matter of the stem and branches 
of Andira Araraba dried and powdered, Goa 
Powder. Chry'sene, a crystalline hydrocarbon 
(CigHis), of the Anthracene group, obtained in 
bnght yellow glistening scales, etc,, eta 
Clirysalid (kri*salid). 1777. ckrysal- 
(I}zd-f Gr. stem of xpwo’oAA/s Chry- 

salis.] I. —Chrysalis. Also 3. at^rib. 
Of or pertaining to a chrysalis (AV. and jdg.) 1802. 
ClHTsalis (kri'salis). PL clirysalides (kri- 
ssedidfz) or chrysalises {kri*s2Llisez) ; also^^^?7- 
salids; cf. orchids.'] 1658. [a. L. ckrysal{l)is, a. 
Gr. ‘the gold-coloured sheath of 

butterflies*, fl The state into which 

the larva of most insects passes before becoming 
an imago. In this state it is wrapped in a hard 
sheath. Also fig. Also attrib. Hence Chrysa- 
line a. [irreg. as if f. chrysalJ] of, or of the 
nature of, a a So Chrysalize v, nonc€-‘wd. 
Chry'saloid a. a-like. 

Clarysantiieintmi (krismmJiiinDm). 1578. 
[a. L., a, Gr. xpv<Tdv 9 €pQVf f. + dvdepLov.] 

I. The Corn Marigold (now €• segetwn), a com- 
posite plant with brilliant yellow flowers : hence 
the name of the genus, having species with 
flowers of many colours, e.g. the Ox-eye Daisy, 
fl. Uort. Usually applied to a number of culti- 
vated late-blooming species of this genus, esp. 
C, sinmsc 1798. Also attrib, 
Ctuysel^hantine (kris,elifse*ntm),a 1827. 
[ad. Gr. xpvGO<^<pdvrivQS^ £ XP^^^^ 
€A.€0ayr-.] Of gold and ivoiy ; appliedto statues 
overlaid with gold and ivory, such as the Olym- 
pian Zeus, etc. Also fig. 

Chxysch (kris^?), bef. a vowel Chrys-, comb, 
f. Gr. XP^^^^ 

I. ChrysohuB, a golden bull or buZta aurea. 
Chry'sochlore [Gr. x^^aipos green], the Cape 
Mole, whose fur has a gold-green lustra Chiy- 
so'cracy [after aristocracy], plutocracy, Chry* 
so'graphy [Gr. xpvuoypa^ta], writing in letters 
of gold. ^Ch^sographt/. Chryso'logy [Gr. 
-Xo7ta], the science of gold or wealth. Chryso*- 
phiiist, “philite [Gr. xpv<ro^tXos], a lover of 
gold* Chiysopoeiic [Gr. TtoirfriKos] gold- 
making; also quasi-j’^. in//. tChrysosperm 
[ Gr. ffwtpfid], A Ich. a substance that is the ‘ seed 
of gold ’. Chrysotype [see -type], Photogr. 
a process in which chloride of gold is used to 
develop the native; a picture thus produced, 
a. esfi in Chem, and Min. Chrysogen [see 
-GENJ, an orange-coloured hydrocarl^n con- 
tainedincmdeanthracena Clirysophan{e[Gr. 

^a£veiv]i Ckem. a name for an orange-red 
bittca* substance contained in the alcoholic ex- 
tract of rhubarb; also for ckrysophanic acid. 
Chrysopbane, Min. = Clintonite. Ch:^*- 
sophyH [Gr. ^uXXov], the yellow colouring 
matter of plants. Chri^otile [Gr. rfXoy fibre], 
a fibrous variety of serpentina 
Clirysoberyl (kri-sobe'-rii). 1661. [ad. L. i 
chrysoberyUus, f.Gr.xpw(r<Js-h iSij/wXXos Beryl.] ' 
Min. ti. A variety of beryl, with a tinge of 
yellow. 3. A yellowish green gem, in composi- 
tion an aluminate of glucinum. A variety is 
cymophane or c. cafs-eyc. 

ChrysocdUa. (krisi'kpdd). 1600. [ad. L. 


, C2JH12N4), intermediate between aniline yellow 
and pheny lene brow’n. The chrysoidine of com- 
merce is the hydrocMorida 
Chrysolite (kn-i^bit). [ME. crisoUte, a. 
OF., f. (ult.)Gr, yjmaos -r Xidos. Refash. after L,] 
A name formerly given to vanous gems of a 
green colour, such as zircon, tourmaline, topaz, 
and apatite. Now restricted to a yellow' variety 
of ohvine, a species which includes the green 
mineral peridot as another of its varieties. It 
is a silicate of magnesia and iron found in lava, 
Also attrib. 

One entyre and perfect C. 0 th, v. ii. 144. 

Chrysoprase i^kri's<3^pr(fJz). In Rev. xxi. 20 
chrysoprasus (kris^Tprdsrs), [ME. crisopace 
= chrysopassus. In the form chrysoprasus, f. (iflt .) 
Gr. xpvcos gold -r rpaaov leek.] i. The ancient 
name of a golden-green precious stone, perh. a 
variety of the beryL 3. Min. An apple-green 
variety of chalcedony ME. ; also, its colour 1835 

1, Crisopassus Is..hyd in lyghte and seen in derk- 
nesse Trevtsa. 

Chrysosto*mic, a. rare. 1816. [f. Gr. XP^' 
Gocropos.] Golden-mouthed, an epithet ap- 
plied to orators. 

Chthoniaa a. 1850. [f. Gr. 

X&dvios, f. j Dwelling in or beneath the 
earth. So Cbtbonic a. 

Chuh (t|pbL 1496. [Late ME. chubbe, of 
unkn. origin.] i. A river fish (Cyprinns or 
Leuciscus cephalus) of the Carp family {Cypri- 
nidse), also called the Chevin. In U. S., the 
Black Bass {Perea huro); also the Blackfish 
{Tautoga americana). \transf. A dolt -1745* 

2. dial. A wood-log 1796. 3. attrib. C.-like 

1681. Hence fChubbed a. — Chubby i, 2 ; of 
or belonging to a dolt fChu'bbisli a. 

Chubb (tj2?b). 1833. [Inventor’s name.] 
Short for Chnbb-lock : a patent lock with tum- 
blers, that cannot be picked. 

Chubby (tj2?*bi), a. 1611. [f. Chub + -y.] 
fi. Short and thick like a chub. 3. Round- 
faced ; plump 1722. Also iransfi 

2. A sow and her c. pigs 1859. Cbmbbiness. 
Chuck (tj27k),5Al ME. [Echoic.] A species 

of cluck ; e. g. that of a hen calling chickens. 
Chuck (tj2?k), sb.^ 1588. [? corrupted from 
chick, chic hen.] i* A tern of endearment. 2. 
Chick, chicken, fowl. n. dial. Also fig. 1675. 
I. Vse lenitie sweet C Hen. ra. ii. 2d 

Chuck (tj27k), sb.^ 1611. [? f. r. choc (see 
Shock) ; cf. Chuck vfi] i. A slight tap under 
the chin. 3. A toss, a jerk 1843 ; a throw. 
colloq. 3. Short for chuck-farthing 1711. 4. 

Sc, A small rounded quartz pebble used in the 
game of ‘ chuckie-stanes * ; hence chucks a name 
of this game. Also chuchstone. 1822. 

X. There’s a double a at a double chin Hood, 
Chuck (tj 27 k), sb.^ 1674. [app. a var. of 
Chock.] i. A Chock; a Chunk. Chiefly 
diat. a. A cut of beef extending from the horns 
to the ribs, including the shoulder-piece (dial.) 
1881. 3, A boat-chock 1789. 4. Turning. A 

contrivance for fixing the material to be turned 
to the mandril of the lathe. Formerly Chock. 
1703. 

Chuck, z^.l ME. [Echoic; cf. Chuck ^3.1] 
I. intr. To make a ducking noise like a fowl. 
t3* intr. To chuckle -1599. 

Chuck, zf.2 1583. [In i6th a chock % cf. F. 
choquer; prob. mainly echoic,] i. To give a 
gentle blow under the chin. 2. To throw with 
the hand with little action of the arm ; to toss ; 
prob. at first said of tossing light things only ; 
by workmen used for throw in all senses 1593. 

3. intr. To play chuck-farthing 1735. 
a. They*ll. .c. us into the sea 1825, 

Cowi . : c.>farthing, a game in which coins were 
pitched at a mark, and then chucked at a hole ; -half* 
penny, = chuckfarihiug^% -hole, («) = chuck far- 
thing I (b) ‘a deep hole in a waggon-rut’ (Webster), 

Chuck, 1869. [f. Chuck To fix 
on the lathe by means of a Chuck, q. v. 


Chuck, adz;, 1751. = Chock ; with direct 
impact. 

Chucker (tj2?*k3i). 1760. [f. Chuck + 
-ER.^] I. A small pebble. \Cf. Checker.) 2, 
One who chucks or throws 1884. 

Chneker-out (ru/gar col/cq.}, & bully who ejects 
fleeced victims from a gambling-hell, tavern, or 
brothel; a rough hired to expel opponents from a 
political or other meeting. 

Chuckie. Sc. 1793. [dim. of Chuck sense 

4.] Quartz pebble : also c. stone or siaiie. C,- 
s tones : — Chucks. 

Chuckie; see Chucky. 

Chuckle (tjz^'k’l), V. 1598. [Echoic ; cf. 
Chuck ti* tntr. To laugh vehemently or 
convuisively-1823. 3. To laugh in a suppressed 
manner ; to make or show inarticulate signs of 
exultation 1S03. 3. To cluck as a hen 1700. 

Chuckle (tjz7'k’l), sb.i- 1754* [f- Chuckle 

c'.i] I. An act or state of chuckling (see 
Chuckle u. x, 2). 2. The call of some birds 

to their young; the cackle of a hen 1773. 
Chuckle (tj2?-k’l), cs. and sb.^ 1721. [? conn, 
w'. Chuck sb.^] adj. Big and clumsy, blockish : 
used esp. of the head. sb. A big hullang fellow', 
a chuckle-head 1731. Hence c.-head, a block- 
head; a stupid lout; -headed a; -headedness. 
llChuckler (tjt7*kl3j). 1759* [Corruption of 
Tamil shakkih. ] One of a very low caste in 
Southern India, the members of which are tan- 
ners or cobblers; colloq. a native shoemaker. 
Chuck-wilTs-widOW. 1828. [from its cry.] 
US. A species of Goat-sucker (Caprimulgus 
carohnensis). 

Chucky (tj2?‘ki). Also Sc. chuckie. 1727. 
[dim. of Chuck sb.^] i. Little or dear chuck. 
2. A chicken; a fowl 1789. 

11 Chuddar 1614. [Hindi 

chadar.] A large sheet worn as a shawl by 
women in northern India. 

Chuet, obs. var. of Chewet. 

Chufe. (tjw-fa). U.S. i860. The Earth Al- 
mond (Cyperus esculentus), a plant producing 
small tubers about the size of a bean, (In F. 
souchet comestible^ 

ChujSf (tjt7f), ME. [?] A rustic, boor, 

clown, churl. 

A Rich Penurious C. 1668. Hence Chu’fiy aP 
Chu'fB^ adv. Chu'fflness. 
fChuf^ 1530. [?] A cheek swollen with 
fat -1611. Hence Chwfiy 
Chuff (tj27f), dj.l Now^ik/. 1609. [Seeprec.] 
I. Puffed out with fat ; chubby. 2. Pleased, 
h^py i860. 

Chuff, ^.2 Now dial. 1832. [See Chuff 
C hurlish; gruff, morose. 

Chukker (tf2?*k9i). 1900. Also chucker. 
f Hind. chak{k)ar = Skr. cakra Wheel.] Polo. 
Each of the ‘ periods * of play. 

Chum (tjz^m), "Now colloq. 1684. [?ab- 
brev. of chamber-mate, or the like.] One who 
shares apartments with another or others ; also, 
an associate, an intimate friend. In colloq. use 
with school-boys, students, criminals, etc. 
Hence Chu’uuny a. Chu’mship. 

Chum (tj»m), v, colloq. 1730. [f. prec.] I. 
To share chambers, to live together. 2. trans. 
To put as a chum 1837. 

z. You’ll be chummed on somebody Dickens. 
Hence Chu’mtnage, the system, of chumming one 
person on another ; also, garnish, footing. 
Chu'mmy, rAl low colloq. 1836. \f. chum- 
ley « Chimney.] A chimney-sweeper's boy. 
Chummy,xA 2 colloq. 1864. Dim. of Chum. 
Chump (t/2?mp). 1703. [Cf. Chunk, 
lump, etc.] I. A short thick lump of wood ; an 
end-piece. 3. The blunt end of anything ; ^so 
c.-end. z*fi^- A block, blockhead 1883. 

a. OfpMs c. (joc.) : off his head. Comb, c.-chop, 

a chop from the c.-end of a loin of mutton, 

II Chunam (tj«nd*m). 1687. [Tamil chUnnam 
lime.] Cement or plaster made of sheli-iime 
and sea-sand, Used in India, Also attrib. 
Hence Chima'in v. to cover with c. 

Chunk (tjt?qk). colloq.2xid.dial, 1691. [app. 
modified i. Chuck sb,*- ] A thick solid lump 
cut off anything. Also fig. Hence Chu'iiky a, 
IlChupatty (U^parti). Anglo-Ind. 1810. 
[Hindi chapdii.] A small cake of unleavened 
bread, of coarse wheaten meal, flattened, and 
baked on a griddle. 
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0 Ci 1 X>ritim(^sibti»*rii>m'. 1651. ’med.L,»n..Gr. 
KiBupioi^ {^) the cup-shiped seed-vessel of the 
Eg) ptian water-I ily ; ( ^ | a dnak^ng-c ..d mad e c.' 
this.] I. Arch. A canopy raised (.-ver the high • 
altar 1787. 3. A receptacle for the resen.'ation 
of the Euchanst. 

Cicatia (siki»*da\ ME. [L.] A homopterons 
insect uith large transparent uings, h.v.ng on 
trees or shrubs, Tne male makes a slinll cnirp- 
ing sound. 

II Cicala (sikaiih 1821. [a. Itah L. cicada^ 

= Cicada, 

The sbdil cicalas, people of the pine Bvhox. 

Cicatrice f si-katns . ME. F., ad. L. rz- 
cairicem. ] The scar of a healed wound ; a scar- 
like mark. Also transf. Hence Cicatii’cial a. 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a c. 
Cicatrioila sikatri*ki?2Ia;. xAlsoCicatricle 
(sikne-triklj, Cicatricule (sikffi*triki;d). 1664. 
|_a. L., dim. of c:cainx. ] i . Biol A round white 
spot on the surface of the yolk-bag of a bird’s 
egg, consisting of the germinal vesicle. 2. Bof. 
Applied to the liilum of grains, etc. 1828. 3. 

J/cd. A smaE scar 1783. H ence Cicatri’ciilar a. 

Cicatrisive (sikatrai-siv), a. 1730. [irreg. 
f. Cicatrize, -ise vb.] Tending to promote 
the formation of a cicatrice. (Diets.) 

If Cicatrix (sik^'triks, srkatriks). 1641. Bl. 
-trices (trai'si'z), [a. The word in scientific 
use, ] I , Pathol. The scar or seam of a healed 
wound, sore, or ulcer. Also fig. 3. Bot, The 
scar left by the fall of a leaf, etc. ; the hilum of 
seeds 1826, 

Cicatrizant (sikatr3i*zant). 1661. [ad. mod. 
L. cicatrzzaniem.'l adf. That heals by forming 
a cicatrice, sb. [sc. medicim^ or applicaiiott^ 
Cicatrize (srkatraiz), z?. 1563. [ad. mod.L. 
cicairizarst ad. L. cicatricare.l i. To heal by | 
inducing a cicatrice ; to skin over. Also inir. j 
3. To mark with scars. Also fig, 1708. Hence I 
Ci'catrizadioii, the formation of a cicatrice, i 
Ci'catrizer, one who or that which cicatrizes. ! 
Cicely (si’szli, ssrsli). 1597. [? ad. L. seselis, ! 
Gr. iTeaekis, ci<r€\i Seseli.] A popular name ^ 
of several umbelliferous plants, almost co-ex- j 
tensive with Chervil ; as Sweet C. {Myrrhis \ 
odoraia), etc. | 

tijCicer (si'soi). ME. [L.] A chick-pea --1764. j 
II Cicerone (tJztprJm^, siserJa-ni'). PI -o*ni, 
rarely -o’nes. 1726. [It. (; — L. Ciceromm), the 
Roman orator, Cicero. Of unkn. history.] A 
guide who shows the antiquities or curiosities 
of a place to strangers. Also iransf. 

An army of virtuosi, medalists, ciceroni Pope. Hence 
Cicero*ne siser 5 “*n) v, to act as c. to. 

Ciceronian (siser^Q*nian). 1581. [ad. L. 
Ciceronianus. ] adj. Pertaining to, or after the 
manner of, Cicero 1661. sb. An admirer or 
imitator of Cicero's style. 

The superstitious avoidance of new or post- Augustan 
words which the^Ciceronians affected M. Pattison. 
Hence Cicero'nianism, imitation of Cicero in Latin 
style and diction ; cancr, a Ciceronian expression. 
fllCicIiar. IB-eh MMa'r.'] A talent Hooker. 
Cidhioraceotis(sikor^jos),tz. 1729. [f. mod. 
lx. cichoraceXy f, Cichorium Chicory. ] Bot. Of 
or belonging to the sub-order CichoracesCt com- 
prising Chicory, Dandelion, etc. 

Cich-pea, obs. f. Chick-pea. 

IlCidsbeo (tjz|tjzzbe*^?), PL -bei, also -beos. 
1718. [It ] I. In Italy : The recognized gallant 
or cavali&r servmie of a married woman. 3. A 
knot of ribbon fastened to a sword-hilt, walking- 
stick, etc. 1771. Hence Cicisbedsm (tjitjisbf- 
iz'm), the practice of a c. 
fCic^toun. ME. [a. OF. ciclaton^ -un, etc., 
f. (lilt) Pers.rd:^^r/aif, whence Scarlet.] Qoth 
of gold or other rich material, much esteemed 
in the Middle Ages --1400. 
fCicone, dconie, ME [ad. L. ciconia.l A 
stork -1549. 

f Ci*cttrate,z'. 1606. \i,\.^cicurat-^cictirareJ\ 
To tame ,* to render mild -1710. var. fCicnre 
V. (rare). Hence tCicura*tion. 
jlCictita (sikiw’ta). ME. [L.] A genus of 
poisonous umbelliferous plants, including the 
Water Hemlock, C, virosa. Formerly a name 
of the Common Hemlock. Hence Cicutene, 
Cicutine, Cicutoxin, chemical principles or 
compounds obtained from C. 


3^3 

Cid '‘sid, Sp. ];z‘d'’. 1687. rSp., a. x\rab. 
lord." A title g.ven m Spanish htera- 
l-ire to Ruy Diaz, Count of Bivar, a champion 
jf Curistiamty against the Moors in the nth 
century; and to the epic celebrating his exploits. 

Ci'daris. 1658. [L.] The royal tiara of the 
auc.ent Persians. 

-cide (said), suffix, i. a. F. -aJk, L. -akk, f 
cxderct in comp, -cidere^ to cut, k.ll, as in konzi- 
cidc, lapicide, regicide, etc. 3. a. F. -cide, L. 
-czdium, cutting, killing, of same deriv. as i. 
The two imply each other, as in ‘ the homicide 
is be who commits homicide etc. 

Cider (soi-dai]; . [ME. sidre, siper,etc. , a. OF. 
sidre (now cidre) ; prob. repr. late L. sicera, Gr. 
clfcepa, used by the LXX, etc. as tr. Heb. shehdr 
i ‘strong drink’ ; cf. ladre from Lazarus. See 
i also SiCER.] A beverage made from the juice 
of apples expressed and fermented. Formerly 
including drinks made from other fruits. 

Comb,', c.-brandy, a brandy distilled from c.; 
-cellar, a cellar m which c. is stored; name of y 
drinking-shop in Maiden-lane, London; -mill, a mill 
in which apples are crushed for making c. ; -press, a 
press in which the juice of the crushed apples is ex- 
pressed. Hence CPderish a. {rare), Ci'derist, 
one who makes or affects c, Ci’dery a, {rare). 
Ciderkin (soi'doikin), 1676. [dim. of Ci- 
der.] A kind of weak cider made by watering 
the cider-pressings and subjecting them to a 
second pressure; water-cider, 
|<Ci-devaiit(sz,d;wah),<2. 1790. [Fr.; = here- 
tofore.! Former, late; that was formerly. 

A ci-devani fiiend of mine Burns. 

Cierge (sfaud^, or as Fr. sig-rg). ME. [a. 
OF. cerge, cirge, cierge : — L, cereus, cerius, f. 
cera wax. Now arch, as Eng.] A wax candle, 
esp. as used in relgious ceremonies. 
l|Ciga*la, cigade. = Cicada, Cicala. 
Cigar, segar (sig^u). 1735. l2.d.Sp.c2garro; 
not of W. Indian origin.] A compact roll of 
tobacco-leaves for smoldng. Hence Cigar- 
e*sque a. having a c. (or cigars) as a prominent 
feature (yizr.). CigaTless a. 

Cigarette (sigare*t). 1842. [dim. of rz^zzr.] 
A small cigar made of a little finely-cut tobacco 
rolled up in thin paper, etc., for smoking. 
Also iraTtsf, and attrib, 

1} Cilia (si*lia),r 3 .//. Smg.cilium (rare). 1715. 
[L, cilia, pi. of cilium.^ i. The eyelids, the 
outer edges of the eyelid; the eye-lashes 1838. 
3. Delicate hairs resembling eye-lashes, e. g, on 
the margins of leaves, the wings of some insects, 
etc. 1794. 3. Phys. Minute hair-like appen- 

dages found on the tissues of most animals, and 
in some vegetable organisms. They are in in- 
cessant vibratile movement, and in some of the 
lower animal forms that live in w'ater serve as 
organs of locomotion 1835. Hence Ci’liiform, 
-liform a. Ci'liolate a. Bot, fringed with minute c. 

Ciliary (si-Iiari). Also fd’liar. 1691. [f. 
L. type ^ciliarius ; see prec.] i. Of or per- 
taimng to the eyelids or eye-lashes. 2. Per- 
taining to or caused by. Cilia (sense 3) 1835. 

X, C, 7 nuscle or circlet unstriped muscular fibres 
situated beneath the sclero-corneal junction behind 
the iris and around the niargin of the lens. C. pro- 
cesses'. the plaits into which the anterior part of the 
choroid membrane is gathered mound the crystalline 
I lens. 2. C. motion : the vibratile motion of the ciUa, 
also locomotion by means of this, 

CiIiate(si*li<?Jt), a. 1794. [£L. type *czliatus; 
see Cilia .] i . Fringed or surrounded with cilia. 
3. Furnished with vibratile cilia (see Cilia 3) 
1868. var. Ci’liated a. Hence Cilia*tion, 
ciliated condition. 

Cilice (sidis). [OE. cilzc, ad. L. ciliciuvi 
Gr. Kikimov, f. KikiKia Cilicia. In mod. Eng., 
a. F.] Hair-cloth ; a rough garment of this. 

Monks.. vrith their shaven crowns, hair-cilices, and 
vows of poverty Carlyle. Hence Cilixious a, 
Cilicism (sidisiz’m). 1848. [f. Cilicia, in 
Asia Minor.] A form of speech characteristic 
of Cilicia. 

Ciliograde (si*li|<9gr^id). 1835. [ad.mod.L. 
ciliogradus, i, cilium+-gradus.'\ adj. Moving 
by means of vibratile dlia, sb. One of the Cilio- 
grada, a tribe of Acalephans which swim by 
means of cilia 1835. 

Cilio-epi*nal, a, 1881. In C, centre, the di- 
rect centre in the spinal chord, where the nerve- 
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fibres that cause contraction, etc., of the pupil 
of the e) e take their origin. 

Ciil, var. of Sill, stiii occas. used. 

^ Cillosis ^sil^a-sis). 181 1, [irreg. f. L. ciliere 
to move, after Gr.] A spasmodic trembhng of 
the eyelids, 

Cima, var. of Cv^kiA. 

fi:Cimelia, jA//. rare. 1664. [med.L.,a. Gr, 
/c€LizTikia.l Treasures laid up in store -1736. 
So tCinie''’liarch, treasurer; store-house. 

Cimeter, -itar, -iter, obs. ff. Scimitar. 
'[Cirnex i^ssrmeks). PI. ciniices. 1585. [a. 
L.] A bed-bug. Now only as the name of the 
genus. Hence Cimi'cic a. Chem., in Cimicic 
Acid', a jellow crystallizable acid, of rancid 
odour, obtained from the liquid secreted by a 
bug. vars. Cimise, cimisse, 

Cimnierian (simi^^Tian), a. 1598. [f. L. 

Cimmerius (Gr, Kippipios).^ Of or belonging 
to the Cimmerii, a people fabled by the ancients 
to live in perpetual darkness. Hence, an epithet 
of dense darkness. 

In dark C. desert Milt. V Allegro 10. 

C^inmel, obs, f. Simnel. 

Cirnolite (si'mHoit). 1801, [f. L. Cimolia 
\ (also used), Gr. KipLwkia (yrj), a soft eai th found 
in Cimolus, now Argentiera.] Min. A soft hy- 
drous silicate of alumina, allied to fuller’s earth. 

Cinch (sintj, sinf), sb, U.S, 1872. [ad. Sp. 
cincha cingle.] i. The saddle-girth used in 
Mexico, etc., usually made of separate twisted 
strands of horse-hair. fig- A firm hold ; a cer- 
tain thing, dead certainty. U.S, 1888. Cinch 57. 
to girth tightly ,* fig. to ‘ put the screw on 

Cinciona (sigk^u-na). Also chinchona, 
1742. [Named by Linnaeus after the Countess 
of Chincho?t, who, when vice-queen of Peru, was 
cured of a fever by Peruvian bark, and after- 
wards brought a supply of it into Spain.] i. A 
genus of evergreen trees or shrubs growing in 
the tropical v^eys of the Andes, and now ex- 
tensively cultivated in India and Java for the 
sake of the bark. 2. The bark of species of 
Cinchona, Peruvian bark ; also the drug pre- 
pared from it 1800, Also attrzb. 

Comb. ; c.-bark, the bark of species of c., of value 
as a tonic and febrifuge. Called also Jesuit's bark, 
Pertevian bark. Quinquina, 

Hence Cinchonaxeous tf. belonging to the natural 
order of Cinchonaceae of which C. is the typical genus. 
Cincho'nal a. Bot, related to the Cinchonaceae, 
Cincho’nia, Chem. = Cinchonine. Cincho’nic a. 
of or pertaining to c., as in Cinchonic Acid, C11H14O9 . 
Cinchomicine, Cincho*nidine, two of the cinchona 
bases, isomeric with cinchonine. Crnchonine, 
Chem. an organic alkaloid, C20H24N2O, with febri- 
fuge qualities, commonly associated with quinine, in 
various cinchona barks. Ci'nchonisni^ the condi- 
tion produced by the excessive use of quinine. Ci*n- 
chonize v. to act upon with quinine. 

Cinct (sigkt), ppl. a. rare. ME. [ad. L. 
ductus.'] Girt, encircled. (Cf. compact.) 

Cincture (si’qktiiLi), sb. 1587. [ad. L. cim- 
tura.] I. A girding, encompassing, or encir- 
cling; enclosure, giidle. 2. coiicr. I’hat which 
encircles or encompasses 1667; in Arch, ‘the 
ring, list, or fillet at the top or bottom of a 
column which divides the shaft from the capital 
and base ' (Gwilt) 1696. 

2. Her dress A vest with woollen c. tied Wordsw. 

Cincture (srgktiuj), 27 . 1791. [f.prec.J To 
gird ; to encompass, surround. 

Cinder (si-ndoj), sh. [Erron. sp. of sinder, 
OE. sinder (synder) scoria, slag; cf. ON. sindr, 
etc. Not conn, etymologically w. F. cendre, L. 
cinerem ashes. ] i . Scoria, slag. (U su. in shtg. ) 
Now techn, 3. The residue of a combustible 
substance, esp. coal, after it has ceased to flame, 
and so also, after it has ceased to burn 1530, 
b. pi. Vaguely used for : Residue of combustion, 
ashes. Alsoyf^.ME. 3. Brandy, whisky, 
etc., taken in tea, or other drink 1873. 

I. Smith’s cinders 1646. The volcano ejected cinders 
Goldsm. 2. A red-hot c. (fnod.). Sifting cinders 
Steele, b. Tit. A, 11. iv. 37, 

Comb. '. c.-bed, a stratum of cinders ; in Geol a 
stratum in the Middle Purbeck series, consisting 
chiefly of oyster-shells ; -notch, the hole through 
which cinder is tajjped^ from a furnace ; -path, a 
running-path laid with cinders. 

Hence CFnderons a. {rare). CPndery a. of the 
nature of a c. ; full of cinders. 

Cinder (simdoi), zf. ME. [f. prec.] To re- 
duce to cinders. Also fig. 


se(maa). a (pass), an (loud), p (cut), ^ (Ft, chef), a (ever), si (P, eye), p (Ft. eau devie). i (sit), i (Psyche), g (what), f (g^f). 
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Cinderella (sindsre-la). Name of the hero- 
ine of a familiar fairy-story; alius, a drudge; a 
despised partner, etc. Also short for c. dance, 
a dance stopping at midnight. 

Cine- (si'n/), abbrev. of next in comb. 1897. 

Cinema (simi'ma). 1910. [ad. F. cinima, 
abbrev. of cinimatographe, f. Gr. idvripa move- 
ment : see -graph.] Short for Cinematograph 
(sinfmas-Ugraf) 1896. A device by which a 
series of instantaneous photographs of moving 
objects is projected on a screen so as to pro- 
duce the effect of a single motion scene ; also, 
short for cinema hall, theatre. So Cimemato*- 
grapher, one who takes Cimematogra'phic pic- 
tures, or practises Cinemato'graphy 1897. 

Cinencli3mi(a (sine*gkim(a). 1835. [f. Gr. 
Kivdiv -r Bot, Laticiferous tissue. 

II Cineraria (sinereaTia). PL -as. 1597. [mod. 
L., fern, of L. cinerarius, f. ciner- cinis ash. 
So named from the ash-coloured down on 
the leaves J BoU A genus of composite plants, 
natives of Africa, with bright-coloured flowers. 
11 Cinerarium (sineresTiom). 1880. [L. ; cf. 
next.] A place for depositing the ashes of the 
dead after cremation. 

Cinerary (simerari), a. 1750. [ad- L. cine- 
rarius.'] Of or pertaining to ashes. 

C, urit, vase : a sepulchral urn used in ancient times 
to preserve the ashes of the dead after cremation. 

Cinereous (sinisTi’as) , ^r. 1661. \i,\u,cine- 
rens + -ous.] Of the nature of ashes ; ash- 
coloured, as c, crow, ^ 

Cineritious (sineri'Jss), a. 1686. [f. L. cine- 
riiius + -OUS. ] i . Ash-coloured, ashen-gray, 
as the * gray or c. matter ’ of the brain. 2. Of 
the nature of ashes or cinders 1732. 

Cingalese (siggalrz). 1613. \i.S\ir.Sihha‘ 
lam Ceylon.] acij. Of Ceylon, si. A native of 
Ceylon; the language of Ceylon. 

Cingle (sig-g’l). ME. [a. OF. cengle L. 
cingulum.] A girdle ; a girth, a belt. Hence 
tCingling vbl, si. {rare). 

11 Cingulum (si-ggh 4 z?m). 1847. L. ; = 'girdle, 
belt occas. used techn. for a. The girdle of a 
priest’s alb. b. A surgical cincture ; also, the 
waist c. A band surrounding the base of the 
cro\vn of the tooth, d. The clitcllum of earth- 
worms. 

tllCinipheS, si, pi, 1571. [repr. Gr. G’fevT<pes 
of the LXX.] The insects which constituted 
the third plague of Egypt {Bxod, viii. 17); 
? gnats, lice, fleas -1662. 

Cinnabar (simabar). ME. [ad. L. cinnaba- 
ns (also used), Gr. ULvvdfiapi, a wd. of oriental 
origin; cf. Pers. zanjifrah,] 1. The red or crys- 
talline form of mercuric sulphide (Hg"S). 
Originally applied to native cinnabar, a rhom- 
bohedral mineral, the most important ore of 
mercury 1599, 2- The same used as a pigment; 
Vermilion ME. tg. Dragon's-blood, q. v. 
--1607. 4* ctitrib. yermilion-coloured 1807. 

I. Hepatic c . : a variety of native c. of a liver-brown 
colour.^ Hence CinnabaTic, Crnnabarine adjs. 
consisting of, containing, or pertaining to, c. 

Ci*nnamate. [f. L. cinna?num + -ate.] A 
salt of cinnami c acid. So Ciima*mein = benzyl- 
cinnamate C9H7O2. C7H7 . Cimnamene, an aro- 
matic hydro-carbon CgHg, orCgHg — C2H3; also 
called Cinnamol and S tyro I, Cinna*mic a. of 
or pertaining to cinnamon, as in Cinnamic acid 
CgHgOg, or CgHg^ — C3H2O.OH. CPnnamyl, 
the aromatic monatomic radical, C9FI70', of 
cinnamic acid, etc. 

Ciiinamo*mic,fl:. 1837. {i.'L, cimtamomuni 
(see next) + -ic. ] Of cinnamon ; in Chem. = Cin- 
namic. var. Cinnamo’nic a. 

Cinnamon (simamsn). ME. [a. F. cinna- 
mome, ad. L. cinnamomum, a. Gr. Kivvd/xcofjt.ov ; 
cf. also a later Gr. idwafiov, whence L. cinna- 
mon, cinnamum. The Gr. =Heb, quinndmon, 
cinnamon.] i. The inner bark of an E. Indian 
tree {Cinnamomum zeylaiiicum, N.O. Laura- 
cex), dried in the sun, and used as a spice. It is 
yellowish-brown in colour, brittle, fragrant, and 
aromatic, and acts as a carminative and restora- 
tive. a. The tree itself ME. 3, Cinna- 

mon-coloured. 

1. White C. ; the inner bark of Canella alia ; see 
Canella. a. Wild C., Canella alba and Myrcta 
acris. Comb. ; c,«oil, or oil ofc., a sweet aromatic 


yellow oil obtained from c.-bark, cassia-bark, etc., 
consisting chiefly of cinnamic aldehyde; -stone, a 
name for browm and yellow \arieties of garnet. 

fCinquaxiter. 1611. [app. f. F. cinquante.] 
A man of fifty; an old stager -1675. 

Cinque, cinq (siqk). ME. [a. OF. cink^ 
cinc,moA.ctnq — l^.quinque,] 1. The number 
five, as marked on dice ; a throw \v hich turns 
up five. 2.//. Change-ringiug. A name for the 
changes on eleven bells 1872. Hence tCi*nqn- 
angle, cinkangle, a pentagon; cinquangled a 
Comb. c.-Spotted/r. having five spots n.ii. 38. 
IlCinquecento (^tjzgkw^,tje*nt^7). 1760. [it. 
= five hundred. ] The i6th century (15 — ), and 
that style of art which arose in Italy about 1500. 
Also aiirib. Hence Cinquecemtist, an artist 
or writer of that period. 

Cinquefoil, cinqfoil (si'gkfoil). ME. [f. 
OF. type ^cinkfotl, mod. quintefeuille^ repr. L. 
quinquefolinm,] i. The plant Poteniilla rep- 
tans (N.O. Rosacex), with compound leaves each 
of five leaflets. Also used of other species, and 
of the genus. 1545. 2. An ornamental design 

resembling the leaf of cinquefoil; in Arch, an 
ornament used in the Pointed style, inscribed 
in an arch or in a circular ring ME. As adj. 
= CPnquefoiled a. furnished with cinquefoils, 
cin q uefoil-shaped. 

I. Marsh c, : = Comarum palustre, 

fCinquepace (srgkap^is). 1570. [=^Y,cinq 
-^pasl] A lively dance, identified with the gal- 
hard ; ' the steps were regulated by the number 
five’ (Nares) -1647. 

Cinque Ports. [In 13th c. sink pors, repr. 
OF. ci7ik porg, L. quhique porius.] A group of 
English sea-ports (orig. five, viz. Hastings, 
Sandwich, Dover, Romney, Hithe, and later 
also Rye and Winchelsea with the privileges of 
ports), which in ancient times furnished the 
chief part of the navy, and in return had many 
important privileges and franchises, b. = 
‘Barons of the Cinque Ports* Shaks. Also 
attrii, 

Cintre (srntai). rare, ME. [a. F. ? f. 

cincturare { Diez) . ] A f'ch. The cent? e or center- 
ing^of a bridge or arch. 

llCion (soi’sn). 1811. [Gr. «iW.] a. The 
uvula, b. The septum between the nostrils. 
Hence Ciomotome, an instrument for excision of 
the uvula. Ciono*tomy, 

Cion, obs. f. Scion. 

Cipher, cypher (soiffsi). ME. [a. OF. cyfre., 
cyffre (mod. chiffre), med.L. cifra, cipht'a^ f. 
Arab, qifr ‘ zero ’ or ‘ nought ’, f. qafara to be 
empty.] i. An arithmetical symbol (o) of no 
value by itself, but which when placed after a 
figure or figures in whole numbers increases 
their value tenfold. ^,fig. He who or that which 
fills a place but is of no importance, a nonentity 
3 ^ 579 * 3* A figure or number 1530. t4. gen. 

A symbolic character -1614. 5. A secret manner 
of writing by any of various methods intelligible 
only to those possessing the key. Also anything 
written in cipher, and the key to such a system. 
1528. Also Jig, 6. An intertexture of letters, 
esp. the initials of a name ; a literal device, mono- 
gram 1631. 7. The continuous sounding of any 
note upon an organ, owing to the imperfect 
closing of the valve 1779. Also atirib. 

X , You are.. like cyphers, which supply a place but 
signifie nothing 1593. a. The Raja was a cypher: 
the Dewan usurped the whole power H. H. Wilson. 
S. Cypher letter .. which I cannot decypher, for 
Colonel Stewart took the cypher with him Gordon. 
Comb, c.-key, the key to writings in c. 

Cipher (soiffoi), v. 1530. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
intr. To use the Arabic numerals in the pro- 
cesses of arithmetic ; to work the elementary 
rules of arithmetic; to think out {U, S, coUoq.) 
1837. 2, To express by (occult) characters 1563. 
ta. gen. To express, delineate. Const, forth, 
out, “1640. t4. To decipher Shaks. ts- To 
express by a monogram, etc. -1688. 6. intr. 

Of an organ : To sound any note continuously 
without pressure on the corresponding key 1779. 
7. Naval Arch. To bevel away 1674, 

X , To read, write, and c. M. Pattison. x. His notes 
he cyphered with greeke characters 1630- 3. To c. rne 
how mndlie I did dote Shaks. Hence Ci‘pberable 
a. Ci’phered ppl. a. (senses 2, 7). Cipherer. 
Cipolm (si*p(yiin). Occas. cipollino (tjzpol- 
1798. [a. F., ad. It. cipollino^ dim. of 
cipolla onion; so called from its foliated struc- 


ture like the coats of an onion.] An Italian 
marble mterfoliated with \ems of talc, mica, 
quartz, etc., showing alternations of [esp. white 
and green) colounngs. 

II CippUS (si-p^s). 1621. [L.] I. [as in late L.] 
The stocks. 2. Arch. A small low column, 
sometimes without a base or capital, and usually 
bearing an inscription, used by the ancients as 
a landmark, a sepulchral monument, etc. 1708. 

Circ, var. of Cirque, 

Circa (so'ika), L. prep, and adv. Around, 
round about, about, as circa 1400 (cri4oo), 
circa-contwenfal adj., etc. 
llCircar (soukai). 1782. [Corrupt f. Pers. 
sarkdr ‘ administrator, province’.] A prorince 
or division of Hindustan under the Moguls. 
See^also Sirkar. 

II Circa’Ssian. 1853. [A gentile name, from 
Circassia.] A thin worsted fabric. 

Circe (s§*JS2). ME. [L. ; Gr. KlpK-r}.'] 1, 
MythoL The name of an enchantress who dwelt 
in the island of AL&, and transformed all who 
drank of her cup into swine ; often used allu- 
sively. 2. Asfr. One of the asteroids 1855. 

I. Co 77 t. Err. v. i. 270. Hence Circe*ail a. 

Circensian (sojse*nsian), a. 1598. [f. L. 
circensis [hidi cir censes, the games in the Circus 
Maximus at Rome).] Of, pertaining to, or 
celebrated in the Roman Circus (see Circus). 
var. tCircemsial. Sir T. Browne. 

Circinal (sousinal), a. rare, [mod. f. L. 
circinus, a. ( 3 r. /dpKLVos a circle + -AL.] Bot. = 
Circinate. 

Circinate (sousin-ft), a. 1830. [a. L.«Vrz- 
nat-us, circhiare to make round, f. ciremus.] 
Bot, Rounded, made circular; spec, of that mode 
of vernation in which the leaf is rolled up on its 
axis from the apex to the base, as in ferns. 

Circination (s§Jsin^*pn). 1592. [a.L.aV- 
cmationem. ] ti- gen. A circling or turning 
round“i68i. Aiso'^concr, 2. Circinate 
vernation 1857. 

I. Conor. The circlnations and sphaerical rounds of 
Onyons Sir T. Browne. 

II Circinus (s^’Jsinys). 1837. [L.] Astr. The 
Compasses, a southern constellation. 

Circle (ssuk’l), sb, [In OE, circiel, a. L, cir- 
culus; in ME. cercle, a. F. : — L. circulus, dim. 
of circus. Refash, after L.] 

I. A figure or appearance. 1 . Aperfectly round 
plane figure. In Geom, a plane figure bounded 
by a single line, called the circumference, which 
is everywhere equidistant from a point within 
it called the centre. Also, the circumference 
alone. Often used vaguely. ME. it.Astr.{See 
quots.) OE. ^.formerly. The sphere or heaven 
in which a heavenly body was supposed to re- 
volve; now. The orbit of a planet or other body 
ME. 4, The orb of a heavenly body (?) 1667. 
5. A luminous ring in the sky, a halo OE. ^ 

X. To square tJw c,\ see Square. Fairle circles 
1596. Love, .in the c. of his arms En wound us both 
Tennyson. 2. C, of altitude x a small c. parallel to 
the horizon, having its pole in the zenith; an alma- 
cantar. C, of curvature : see Curvature. C. of 
declination', a great c. passing through the poles of 
the celestial equator. C. of latitude ; a great c. per- 
pendicular to the plane of the ecliptic ; also used = 
parallel of laiiivde, C. of longitude ; a small c. 
parallel to the ecliptic. C. of pe^etual apparition : 
that c, around the elevated celestial pole at any 
place, within which the stars never set. C. of per- 
Petual occult ation ; that c. around the depressed pole, 
within which the stars never rise. C. of position'. 
see Position. Diurnal c. : the c. described by a 
heavenly body in its apparent diurnal rotation round 
the earth. Great c. (of a sphere) : a c. on the surface 
of a sphere, whose plane passes^ through the centre ; 
if not through the centre, the c. is a small c. Horary 
circles', the lines marking the hours on a sun-dial. 
Vertical c. : a great c. perpendicular to the horizon. 
3. Hee thought the Sunne, would soner have fallen 
from his c. 1568, 

n. I. Any material object that is circular, as 
a ring, crown, coronet ME. ; one of the tiers of 
seats in a theatre 1623. 2. Archseol. A series of 

stones set up in a ring, as at Stonehenge, etc. 
1772. s.Astr. Aninstmment of observation, the 
graduated limb of which consists of an entire 
circle, as mural, reflecting, repeating, transit c. 
(see Mural, etc.). 

I, Dress c. \ the lowest gallery in a theatre ; upper 
or family c. ; that above. 

HI. Transf. and fig. i . The circuit or compass 


6 (Ger. Kcln). 0 (Fr. ^eu), ii (Ger, Mzfllex). ii (Fr, dMue). v (cwrl). e (e») (th^re). i (^) iyem), ^ (Fr. iaixt). 5 (fzr, £?m, eaxth). 
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of a place \iE. 3. A cycle, period; ‘ any senes 
ending as it begins, and perpetnaliy reflated ' 
I J.) ME. 3« A completed series of parts form- 
ing a system 1531. 4. Lcgic. A fallacious mcde 
of reasoning, wherein a premiss is used to pro\e 
a condnsion, and the conclusion is used to 
prove the premiss. Hence to rc:z::n. or argue 
in a €, 1646, 5. A group of persons surround- 
ing a centre of interest 1714- 6. A set or coterie; 
a class or division of society 1640. 7.^ A tem- 

torial division; esp. in Germany under the Holy 
Roman Empire 1675. 8. Tne area over which 
anything exerts induence 1664 

1. Within the cerde of the Cite ME. a. The Wheeie 
is come fall c. Leu.r v. lii. 1:4. 3. Orr’s C. cf Sciences 
(iiiie) iSs4. $. A c. cf lookers on Jowett, 6 . Poll- 
tical, social, and literary circles i335. S. M ithin the 
c of possibilities Powes. 

Phr. fTc? give the lie in c. : le, drcuitously, in- 
directly B. JOMS. 

Circle v. ME, [f. the sb. ; or a. F. 

cercknl i. = Encircle i. (Sovipoet.) 2, 
To move round 15S3. 3* To move in a 

circle {raundt adoai, etc.) ME. 4. inir,. To 
stand or extend in a circle (rare) 1613. 

I. Th’ Imperial! mettall, circling now thy head 
Shaks. a. Other planets c. other sans Pope. 3. 
While the lx>wl circles Pope. Hence CiTcled ppLcu 
smTounded with, or^as with, a circle ; marked wnth a 
circle or circles; circular. Ci*rcler, one w'ho en- 
circles; one who or that which moves in a circle; 
cyclic poet (as tr. E scripior cyclicus) E Joss, 

Cirdet (sSuklet). 1481. [a. F. dim. 

of cerc/e.] i. Asradl CIRCLE (in various senses) 
1528. 3, A ring or band (e. g. of gold or je wels ) 
worn as an ornament, esp. on the head 1481. 
Also gen. 1*3- A round piece of w ood, etc. , put 
under a dish at table -1878. 

X, Sure pledge of day, that crowast the smiling 
iVIom With thy bright C. Milt. 2. A plain c. of gold 
was the substitute for the crown Stubbs. 

CiTCle-wise, adz^, 1542. [See -wise.] In 
the form of a circle. 

Circocele, var. of Cirsocele. 
fCiTCae, v. 1450. [ad. F. cireuir, ad. L. cir- 
cuire ; see next. ] To go or travel round -1494. 

Circuit (s5*ikit). ME. [a. F., ad. L.eireuzius, 
f. e:ireu(m}ire,] x. The line described in going 
round any area ; the distance round ; the cir- 
cumference. feoncr. = Circlet. Shaks. 3. 
The space enclosed by a containing line ; area, 
extent 1483. Also jig. 3- The action of going 
or moving round or about; a roundabout course; 
Jg. revolution, round ME. 4. The jour- 
ney of judges (and others) through various places 
in succession, for the purpose of holding courts, 
etc. 1494; ccner, those making the circuit; now 
esp. the barristers 1714, 5. The district through 
which the judge makes his circuit 1574- 6. A 

district of Methodist churches supplied by a 
series of itinerant preachers 1766. 7. Electr, 

The course traversed by an electric current be- 
tween the two poles of a battery; the path of a 
voltaic current 1800. tS. Roundabout process 
or mode of speech or of reasoning -1836; 
Law ^ CtRCUlTY “I751. g. Path. The period 
of a disease. 

1. Java.. is nyghe 2000 jMyle in circuyt Mausidev. 
a, A great c. of ground in a very good soyle Earl 
Essex. 3. I devoted many hours, .to the a of Paris ; 
Gibbon, fig. The dales cercuit 1601. 7h make a c.z 
to make a detour. B. To avoid c. of speech Bacon, 

^ Comb . ; c.«breaker, an instrument which at regular 
intervals interrupts an electric current ; -court, in 
Scotlandj, a court held periodically in the principal 
tovms; m UB. («*) Feder^ Courts intermediate in 
authority between the District Courts and the Supreme 
Court ; (^-1 various State Courts. Hence Circuitee*r, 
a judge or barrister on c. ; gm. one who makes a c. ; 
var. CiTcuiter. -ICircuiteeT v. to go on c. 

Circuit (s5‘ildt), D. 1549. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
To go or travel round. 3. intr. To go or move 
in a drcuit 1611. 

X, The PhMiidans circuited the greatest part of the 
habitable world Gale, 

Circoitioil (soiki^irjan), arch. 1533. [ad. 
L. circniiionem ; see Circuit. ] A going round 
or about; fig. circumlocution. 

H Circaitor (s^ki«rit3i). 18x1. [L.] One who 
goes his rounds, a travelling inspector, etc. 

Circuitous (sarki^dtos), a. 1664. [ad. late 
E drcuitomSf f. circuitus CIRCUIT.] Of the 
nature of a circuit, roundabout, indirect. Hence 
Circadtotis-ly adv.y >n.ess. 

Circuity (soiki^dti). 1543. [a. OF. Hrcuiti, 


f. L. c:ren:Zies; cf. zacuzid, etc.] ti. Ambit 
-15S0. 3. Circuitous quality or process 1626. 

zT C. ofaciian (Law j ; an action rightfully brought, 
but unnecessarily roundacout, 

Cirailabie ^so-ikbriabT], a. 1793. [See 
Circulate.] That can be circulated. 
Circular 'sSuki^Iai). [ME. circzder, a. AF. 
=sOF. circuher, var. of cere Her : — L. circuiaris, 
f. cir cuius. Refash, after L.] 

A. adj. I. Of the fonn of a circle; round in 
superficies ME. t3. iransf. Perfect, full -1659, 

3, hloHng in or passing over a circle, as c. tour 

1450. Alsoyfg; 4. Of the nature of arguing 
in a circle 1546- 5. Circuitous 1617. t6. = 

CrcLiC {rare). J. Den’NTS. 7. Affecting or 
relating to a number of persons 1659. 8, Of 

or pertaining to the circle or its properties 1559. 

2. In this, sister. Your wisdom is net c. IklASsisGER. 

4. To praise the Work from the Vertne of the Worker, 
is a c. proof Hobbes, 7. C. leiiery ‘ a letter addressed 
in identical terms to several persons*. C. ncteia)= 
Circular letter \ {h) a letter of credit addressed by a 
banker to several other banke^ in favour of a person 
named therein. ^ 8. C. tfrr, cubic, etc. C. line, {a) one 
of such straight lines as are divided by meanb of an arc 
of a circle, as Sines, Tangents, etc. ; (o) the imagipary 
straight line joining the centre of any circle to either 
of the two circular points, and forming a tangent to 
the circle. C. paints, the two imaginary points at 
infinity through which all circles pass, also called 

\/ocoids. C. hisimifnenis, instruments for measuring 
' angles, graduated round the whole circumference of 
a circle, i. e. 3^5®. C. number, a number whose powers 
terminate in the same digit as the number itself. C. 
sailing (Naut) : navigation by the arc of a great 
circle (see Circle sb.). 

Hence CiTCUlarism, a theory that space is c. 
CiTcularly adv. CiTculamess. var. tCi*r- 
culary ^ 

B. sb. ti. A circular figure or space^ {rare) 

-1815. 3. Short for circular letter or circular 

note : now esp. a business notice, reproduced in 
large numbers for circulation 181S, 

Circrdarity(s3-ikhH3e*riti). 1582. [f.prec. 
-h-iT?.] Circular quality, form, or position. 
Circularize (so'ikixJdaraiz), v. ^ 1799. [f- 

Circular +-IZE.] i. To make circular, s. 
To send circulars to 1848. 

Circulate (ss’ikiaJkit), v. 1471* [f- E. cir- 
culat-, circulare, circulari, f. circulus.'] ■j*!. 
Old Ckem. To subject to continuous distillation 
in a circulatory (see Circulatory sb,) -i6g6. 
3. intr. To move round, revolve ; now round a 
circuit, circuitous course, system of pipes, etc. 
1672. Also ftrans. 3. intr. To pass from place 
to place, from hand to hand, or from mouth to 
mouth ,* to pass into the hands of readers, as a 
newspaper 1664. 4. irans. To put into circu- 

lation 1777. 5. Math, Of decimal fractions ; To 
recur in periods of several figures 1768. 

2. Blood is blood which circulates Emerson. 3. Air 
Evelyn, money, trade Locke, circulates. 4. To c. a 
report Sheridan, the Bible X815, the loving cup 1884. 
Circulating library, a library of which the books 
circulate among subscribers 1742. 

Circulation (sorki^n^’/sn). 1535. [a. F., 
or ad. L. circulaiioneinJ\ fi* Movement in a 
circle, or in a course or round which returns into 
itself -1795. t2. A continuous repetition of a 

series of actions, events, etc. ; a round -1731 ; 
alternation -1647. t3. Old Chem. Continuous 

distillation in a Circulatory -1641. 4. The 

circuit of the blood from the heart through the 
arteries and veins, and back to the heart; often 
called * the c.* Hence, of sap through the ves- 
sels of plants 1656. 5. Transmission or passage 
from hand to hand, or from person to person ; 
dissemination, publication 1684 ; the extent to 
which a newspaper, etc., is circulated 1847. 
t6. A statement circulated Burke, 7. concr. 
A circulating medium, a currency 1790. 

I. The waters of the earth are in a state of constant 
c. Huxley. 4. Stoppage of the C. Arbuthnot. 5. 
The free c, of information M<^Culloch. A limited c. 
De Quincey. 7, A paper c. Burke. 

Circulative (s3*Ai^l<?ttiv), a. 1635. [See 
-IVE.] Circulating; producing circulation. 
Circulator (s 5 *akiii^kitoj). 1607. [a. L.] 
He who or that which circulates ; spec, ta travel- 
ling mountebank -1659 ; ta traveller “*1734 ; a 
scandal-monger, etc. 1792 ; a circulating deci- 
mal. Hence tCirculatoTious a. (rare), 
tCiTCttlatory, sb. 1559. [ad. med.L. circu- 
latorvumd) An alembic or retort having the 
neck or necks bent back so as to re-enter the 


lower part of the retort, a ' pelican ’ ; used m 
the old chemical process of distillation -1751. 
Circulatory ^soukiz/Iaton), a. 1605. [^d- 
L. circulatayzus.\ i. Of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, CiRCLXATiON (senses 3, 4}. fa. Of 
or pertaining to a mountebank -I 774 * tS* C. 
letter : = Circular letter -1735* 
f CiTCuie,2?. By-form ofCiRCirLATE, Circle. 
Circulet, obs. f. Circlet. 

]Circulus (soukiz^l^s). L. for ' circle, ring’; 
name for vanous instruments in Surgery, etc. ; 
also, a tool for cutting circular portions of glass, 
also for cutting off the necks of glass-ware, 
Circtun- (soik^m}. I. A Latin adv. and prep, 
meaning ‘ around, round about much used m 
composition with vbs., and the sbs. and adjs, 
formed from them, such as : 

tCircumcuTsation [f. L. circumcursare\ run- 
ning round or about; rambling. Circuindeiiu- 
da*tioii, Geol.dermdsLtion all around. tCircu*m- 
fant [L. circumjlazitem) a., blowing around. 
tCircumfudgeiit [L. circuinfulgeniem'\ a., shin- 
ing around. Circumumdulate v., to flow round 
in undulations; so Ci rc;imundula*tion. fCir- 
cumve'ct [f. L. ezreumvehere) z/., to carry about; 
so tCircumve'ction. 

3. A rarer use, after L., in which cir cum {— 
around, surrounding) prepositionally governs 
a sb. implied in the second partof the compound, 
gives circumpolar, circumlittoral, etc, 
tCircrima*ction. 1578. \2A.lj.circumactio- 
mm. ] Communication of circular motion-1667. 
Circtimadja-cent, a. 176a. [Circum- i.] 

Lying immediately around. 
j-Circimia'gitate, z/. 1655. [f. Circum- i.] 
irans. To move round or about -1667. So 
tCircumagita'tion. 

Circuma-mbages. rare. 1650. [f. Circum- 
I.] Roundabout methods or modes of speech. 
Circumambient (s3.tkz?m j se'mbient) , a:. 1 64 1 . 
[f. Circum- + Ambient. ] Going or extending 
round; encompassing, environing, as c. gloom, 
air, etc, Alsoyf^. and ahsol. Hence Circum- 
a'mbience, the act or fact of going round or 
surrounding. Circtuna’mbiency == prec.; also, 
c. quality or condition; environment. 
Circumambulate (s5jkpm|se*mbi«Lit), v. 
1656. [f. L. circumamhulare.) To walk round 
about. Also intr. Jig. To beat about the bush. 
1837. Hence CiTcumambula*tion. Circum- 
a*iQbulator. 

Circumbendibus (s5ik^mbe'ndib:ns). i68x. 
[Joe. f. Circum + Bend, as a L. ablative pi.] 
A roundabout process or method; a twist; cir- 
cumlocution. 

Circumcellion (so-tk^mseTion), 1564. [ad. 
L. circumcelliones, f. circum cclla,'] X, pi. 
EccL Hist. Donatist fanatics in Africa in the 
4th c., who used to rove from house to house, 
b. Vagabond monks, tss. transf. A vagrant 
-1631. 

Circumcise (so ukipmsoiz), v. ME. [ad. OF. 

circonciser, -cisier : — L. circumcidere to cut 
round.] i. To cut off the foreskin or prepuce 
of (males), or the internal labia of (females), 
fig. To purify spiritually ME. ta. To cut round 
-1672; Jig. to cut short; to cut off -1672, var. 
fCircumcide z/. HenceCi*rcumcised///.i2:, (Al- 
lusively used for ‘Jewish * or ' Mohammedan ’.) 
Cbrcumciser. 

Circumcision (sdxkpmsv^m). ME. [a. OF. 
circumcisiun {paiod.circoncision),z.d. L. circum- 
cisioneml] i . The action of circumcising ; prac- 
tised as a religious rite by Jews and Moham- 
medans ; also as a surgical operation. Jig. 
Spiritual purification. 3. transf. The circum- 
cised people, the Jews; fig. ‘ the Israel of God* 
ME- 3. EccL The festival of the Circumcision 
of Christ, observed on the xst of January ME. 
t4. Cutting round -1761. 

CircumclU’de, v. rare. 1677. [ad. L. cir- 
cumcludere.) To shut in on all sides. So Cir- 
cuxuclu'sion. 

•f-CiTCumdate, v. 1578. [f. L. circumdare.) 
To surround -1657. 

Circumduce (s9jk3pmdi«*s), v, 1578, [ad.L. 
circumducere.) ft. To carry or move round 
(an axis) -1637. 3. Sc. Law. To declare (the 

term) elapsed for leading a proof 1609. 
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Circiinidiict (s 5 ib^EQ<i 2 ?*kt', S'. 1599* 

circumduct--'^ see prec.] 1. ==ClRCUMDUCE i. 
3. Law. To cancel, annul 1726. 

Circuniduction (s 5 ik©md 27 *kj 3 n). 1578. 

7 ad h. circuTnduciiauem.'] i. A leading round 
or about 1602. 2. Pays. The rotatory movement 
bv which a iimb is made to describe a cone 
having its apex at the joint 1578. 3, Law. An- 

nulling; cancellation 1609. 
f CircumfeT, v, 1605. [ad. L. circumferre.} 
To carry or bear round -1648. 

CirctmifereBCe (s 9 jk 27 *mferens), sb. IME 
[ad. L. circumferentia (as tr. Gr. TtepKpepeta)..'] 
I, The line that forms the encompassing boun- 
dary, csp. of anything rounded in form ; spec, in 
Geom. periphery, ta. The surface of anything 
circular or rounded -1794; the whole circle 1667. 
3. gen. Compass, bound 1598. 4. Environment 

(rare) 1643. ts* A circuit -1700. Also/^. 

2. Milt. P. L. i. 286. Hence Circti’inference v. 
to form the c, of (rare). So tCircu'mferent a. 
forming the c. of: travelling around. Circum- 
fere*ntial a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the 
c. ; fdrcuitous, indirect Circu mferemtially adv. 

Circtunferentor (s 3 ik 27 *mferentai). 1610. 
[f. Circumfereni\ see prec.] t. Surveying. An 
instrument consisting of a flat brass bar with 
sights at the ends and a circular brass box in 
the middle, containing a magnetic needle, which 
plays over a graduated circle; the whole being 
supported on a tripod, (Now mostly super- 
seded by a Theodolite.) 2. An instrument 
for measuring the circumference of a wheel ; a 
tire-circle 1874. 

Circtimflect (soikz7mfle-kt)j v, 1643. [ad. 
L. circumJLeciere.'\ i. Gram. To mark wth a 
circumflex accent. 2. To bend round (Diets.). 

Circuniflex: (souki^mfleks), a. and sb, 'iS'll- 
[ad. L. circumflexus ; see prec. ; as applied to 
the accent, used as tr. Gr. TrepKTrrccjfxevos * drawn 
around', in reference to its shape. The sb. 
partly repr, L. circumflexus sb. ] 

A. adj. I, Gram. An accent-mark or 
placed, originally in Greek, over long vowels 
having a particular accent (see Accent i) ; and 
in Latin, etc. indicating a contraction, or a 
particular variety of long vowel. Occas, ap- 
plied to the tone, quantity, or quality thus in- 
dicated. 2. Bent orbending round ; fcircuitous 
1707. 3. Anat. Applied to structures of curved 
form, or which bend round others ; as the c, 
arteries of the arm, thigh, and knee ; the c. nerve 
of the arm ; the c. muscle of the palate 1831. 

B. sb. I. Gram. A circumflex accent (sign); 

see A, I, ta. Bending round, winding, curve 
-1773. 3. A curved line, { or { , bracketing 

two or more lines of writing. ? Obs. i8ox. 

Circumflex, v. 1565. [f. L. circumflex-^ 
circumflcctere\ but in. 2 from prec.] i. irans. 
To bend or wind round 1644. Also ’\intr. 2. 
irans. To write or pronounce with a circumflex 
1565. Hence Circumfle’xion, -fle*ction. 
Circumflluence (saikt7‘mfl«ens). rare. 1881. 
[as if ad. L. '^circumfiuentia. ] A flowing round. 
Circumfluent (soikjt^'mflwent). 1577. [ad. 
L. circumflueniem.'\ Flowing round ; ambient 
as a fluid. 

Whose bounds the deep c. waves embrace Pope. 

Circumfluous (sojk2?‘mfl«9s), d!, 1615. [ad. 
L. circumfiuus -OVS.'\ 1* —CIRCUMFLUENT 

1638. 2. Flowed round, surrounded by water. 

Circumforaneous (sasikumforiTimfss), a. 
Now rare. 1650. [f. L. circumforaneus (f. 

circum -f- forum) + -ous.] Strolling from mar- 
ket to market; vagrant; quack. 

The c. Empenck 1654. vaxs. +Circunafora*neal, 
t*nean adjs. 

Circumfuse (s3ik»mfiM*z), v. 1596. [f. L. 
circumfus-f circumfundere.~\ i* To pour or 
spread (a fluid) around or about (anything) 
1648. 2. To surround with or in \ to bathe. 

z. A face, all circumfused with light B. Jons. 
Hence Circumftt'slon. 

Circumftfsile, rare. [f. as prec.] Poured 
or spread around. Pope. 

Ci rcumgesta-tion. ? Obs. 1564. [f. L. 
circumgestare.'] A carrying about (ceremonially 
or in procession). 

C. of the Eucharist to be adored Jer. Taylor. 

Circumgyrate (ssik^mdgaiT^it), v. 1647. 

[f. Circum + L. gyrat-, gyrarei] i, irans. To 


cause to turn or wheel round. ? Obs. 2. zntr. 
To turn or roll round; to travel round 1683. 
Hence Ci rciimgyra*tion, the act of turning, 
rolling, or wheeling round ; also flg. Circum- 
gyTatory a. marked by circumgyration, var. 
tCircumgy-re v. 

Circumincession (s5-jk»m,inse‘|3n). 1644. 
[ad. med.L. circu?nincessio7iem, lit. ‘ going 
round ’. Often altered to ctrcunnnsesswn ‘ an 
insitting reciprocally’, the sense in which the 
term is used.] TheoL The reciprocal existence 
of the persons of the Trinity m one another. 

Circumjacence (s5jknmd5^i‘sens). 1884. 
[See Circumjacent.] The fact or condition 
of being circumjacent. 

Circumjacency (soik^md^^t’sensi). 174S. 
[See next.] The qu^ity of being circumjacent; 
concr. {in pi.) circumjacent parts. 

Circumjacent (s3Jk»md,3^i*sent), a. 1490. 
[ad. L. citcumjaceiitem, circumjacereS^ Lying 
around, adjacent on all sides. 

Circumjovial (sojk»mdgJa-vi^), a. {sb^ 
1696. \i.Qi'SiGG'tdr^-^Jovem\Qi. jovial.'] Astr. 
Revolving round Jupiter, *hf^. A satellite of 
Jujiiter. 

Circumli'ttoral, a. [f. Circum- 2 ; cf. lit-- 
toral."] Bordering the shore. 

Circumlocution (y§ iknmDkiz^'Jon). 1510. 

[ad. "L,. circumlocutionem.^ Roundabout speak- 
ing; the use of several words instead of one, or 
many instead of few ; a roundabout expression. 

Circumloquution..as when we say: The Prince of 
Peripateticks, for Aristotle 1595. C. Office : a satirical 
name applied, by Dickens, to Government Offices, on 
account of the multiplication of formality in which 
they excel. ^ Hence Circumloctftional, -ary, -ory 
adjs. pertaining to, given to, or marked by c. 

Circum-meri'dian, 1852. [Circum- 2.] 
Astr. Situated about or near the meridian. 
Circummure (saikjpmmiusu), v. 1603. [f. 
Circum- 4- L. murare."] To w all round, 

Circunma-vigable, a. 1691. [f. as next ; 
see -ABLE.] That can be circumnavigated. 

Circunmavigate (s 5 jk»mn®*vig<?it), v. 
1634. [f. L. circumnavigare."^ To sail round. 

With a design of circum-navigating the island Cook. 
Hence Ci rcumnaviga'tioii. Circtunna'vigator. 
Circunana'vigatory a. 

Circumnutate (sSikumniz^’t^it), v. 1880. ; 
[Circum- 1 + Nutate.] Pot, To move in Cir- ‘ 

CUMNUTATION. ^ 

Circumnutation (ss-ikymnizrtlijau). 1880. 
[f. as prec.] Bot. A movement of growing 
plants, in which the growing part {e.g. the apex 
of a stem) describes a sort of circular spiral path. 
So Circumnuta*tory a. 

Circumo-ral, a. 1847. [f. Circum- 2 + L. 
os, or-. 'I Phys. Situated round the mouth. 
tCircumple*ct, z'. 1578. \n^.h.circumplec- 
tere^ To clasp around. Also tCircumple'xz'., 
tCircumple’xion. -1660. 

Circumpolar (ssjlo^mp^a*!^), a, 1686. [f. 
Circum- 2 + L. polus; cf. polar.'] Round or 
about the pole; in Asir, applied to stars which 
describe the whole of their diurnal circles above 
the horizon. 

Circumpose (ssikpmpoa'z), z'. 7 Obs. 1578. 
[repr. L. circurnponere, after compose, etc.] 'I'o 
place around ; tto place within any encircling 
space; to pot (a plant). So Circumposi’tion. 
tllCircumqua*que. 1556. [L.] A Circum- 
bendibus, q. v, -1591, 

Circumrotation (s5uk:pmr<?t^’j9n). 1610. 
[f. L. circumrotare.] i. Turning round as a 
wheel; revolution on an axis; a complete rota- 
tion 1656. fa* A changing about in rotation 
-1767. So Circumro'tatory a. 
tCircumsatuTman, a. {sb.) 1664. [f. Cir- 
cum- + Saturn. ] Astr. Round Saturn ; a satel- 
lite of Saturn -1714. i 

Circumsciss (sa'ik^msis), a. 1870. [ad. L. 
circumscissus, circumscindere.] Bot. Opening 
by circumscissile dehiscence. 

Circumscissile (soiki^msi-sil), a. 1835. [f. 
as prec. ] Bot. Dehiscing or opening by a trans- 
verse circular line, said of the seed-vessel 
{pyxidium). 

Circumscribe (saik;^mskrai*b),z'. 1529, [ad. 
L. circumsenber^ x. To draw a line round; 
to encompass, bound; to encircle 1578. 2. To 


mark out the limits of; to confine (usuallvyf^.); 
esp. to hem in, restrain, abridge 1529. zlOeom. 
To describe^ (a figure) about another figure so 
as to touch it at certain points without cutting; 
also with the figure as subject of the verb 1570. 
t4. To write or msenbe around {esp, a com, etc., 
with an inscription, or an inscription on or about 
a coin, etc.) -1692. 

I. I was alone, circumscribed by the ocean De Foe 

2. Therefore must his choice be circumscrib'd 
L iiL 22. Hence Circumscri’bable a. that may be 
circumscribed; var. tCircnmscri’ptible. Circum- 
scn’ber, one who or that which emeumsenbes , esp. 
one who signs a round robin. CiTcamscript a, 
circumscribed. CiTCumscri'ptly eidfz/. 

[rare). 

Circumscription (sfiik^mskri'ppn). 1531. 
[ad. L. circumscrzpiionem, f. as prec.] i. The 
action of circumscnbing or fact of being drenm- 
scribed ; limitation, restriction ; the having de- 
fined limits 1604. 2. concr. Boundary, outline, 

periphery 1578. 3. A material surrounding 

1578. 4. A circumscribed space or place 1831. 

5. flg. Definition 1531. 6. Geozn. The act of 

circumscribing one figure about another (see 
Circumscribe 3} 1570, 7. An inscription a- 

round something, e. g. a coin, etc. 1569. 

I. Oik. I, ii. 27. 4. The diocese or ecclesiastical c. 

Morley. 5. Dninkennesse..hath its c- 1654. 

Circumscriptive (sfiik^mskri *ptiv), a. 1 565 . 
[f. L. circumscripi-f -scribere. ] Pertaining to, 
or having the attribute of, limitation in space. 
Hence Circumscri'ptively adv, with limitation 
in space. ? Obs. 

tCircumscrive, v . « Circumscribe. 
Circumsession (soifci^mse'Jan). ? Obs. rare. 
1652. [ad. L. circumcessionem,] i. Besetting. 
2. Theol. Erron. for Circumincession. 
Circumsodar, 1846. [f. Circum- 2 + L. 
sol.] Revolving round, or situated about, the 
sun. 

Circumspect (s 5 *jk:^mspekt), a. ME. [ad. 
L. circumspecius, -spicere.] 1. Marked by cir- 
cumspection, well-considered, cautious. 2. 
Attentive to all circumstances that may affect 
action or decision, cautious 1430. 

1. C. Remedy 1562. 2. High-reaching Buckingham 
growes c, Pick, ///, iv. ii, gi. Hence Circum- 
spe'ction, vigilant and^ cautious observation of cir- 
cumstances or events; circumspect action or conduct; 
caution, circumspectness. So Circumspextive a. 
scanning on all sides ; given to circumspection. Cir- 
ciimspe'ctively,CiTcumspectly advs. Crrcmn- 
spectness, the quality of being c. 

Circumstance (sfi'ik^mst^s), ME. [a. 

OF. circum- ^circonsta?tce, ad. L,, circumstantial 
f. circumstantem. Orig. a sb, of action or con- 
dition, not taking a ov pi.] 

l. ti. 'I^hat which stands around or surrounds ; 

surroundings -1562, 2. pi. The adjuncts of an 
action or fact; in any one of these ME. 3. 

The state of [esp. pecuniary) affairs surrounding 
and affecting an agent ME. (Mere situation is 
expressed by Hn the circumstances’, action 
takes place * under the circumstances *.) 

2. ^Neither in time, manner, or other c. Meas.forM. 

IV, ii. 109. 3. The web of c. 1887. Easy in their 

circumstances Addison. 

n. Words or ado made about anything ; cir- 
cumlocution ; ceremony ME. 

Pompe and C. of glorious warre Oik. iii. iii. 354. 

m. I- That which is non-essential, accessary, 
or subordinate ; a detail, a particular ME. 2. 
An incident; a matter or fact 1586. 

1. Tell us the sum, the c. defer Milt. Sams. 1557. 

Circmilstance (so'jkzJmstans), v. ME. [f. 
prec.] ^ ti. To condition -1736. 2. To place 

in particular circumstances or relations. Chi efly 
in pa. pple. 1644. t3« To supply with atten- 

dant circumstances -1774. 

3. The Poet took the matters of Fact as they came 
down to Hm, and circumstanced them after his own 
manner Addison. _ Hence CiTctimstanced^//.c*. 
placed in certain circumstances or relations; tfeubject 
to circumstances Oth. in. iv. 201 ; circumstantiated. 
fCiTCumstant. 1494. [ad. L. circumstant- 
em,] adj. Standing around, circumjacent -1666; 
incidental -1656. sh. pi. Bystanders -1675, 

The c. cold ayre^i545, causes 1636. 

Circumstantial (sfijk:ymst9e’njal). 1600. [f. 
L. circumstantial— gl,,] A. adj. x. Of, relating 
to, or dependent on circumstances ; esp. adventi- 
tious, accidental 1608. 2. Full of circumstances, 
details, or minutiae, particular 1611. 

I. C. evidence', indirect evidence founded on cir- 


o (Get. Kiln). i (Fr.p««). ii (Ger. Mwller). *-(Fr.d«nc). » (o«rl). e (e.) (ttee). ff(ii)(w,n). /(Fr. fawe). 5 (for, fern, ^aith). 
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cumstaices w icli ’.irait the nura'ber cf ad'a: 
hj'pithe.ncs. T'te he r, t^baks. : a c::n:’'a^ 
gnen indirect' y Isy ciiziini5taa:es. The c. pa: 
pi'-,mp of life P3?E. C. pro^penty 
detail H. WiiaPOLE. 

B. r5. {pi.) Circumstantial matters; part ea- 
lars; non-essentials 1647. 

Ye fools and blind ! to fit \car urnle atteatCn cn 
the circamstaatia.s of reh * n Wr- 
Hence Ci rcunistaiitiaTity, c cnall::;, parti- 
cularity; a detail Circnmsta'iitiaLily aJz\ in a c. 
manner; incidentally; in e ery part.ca ar, m-natec . 
tCircnmstamtialness, circa ’■>:5tantiah:v. 
Circmnstantiate ^sMkrTmstre-nj'.^'t', v. 
1638. i\^Qi^c:raimz:tj^2::2re.^ ti. ‘ To 

place ill particiiiar circumstances ’ (J.)> to define 
or limit by imposed conditions -1711. a. To 
set forth, or support, ^lith circumstances 1658. 

X. A Committee to consider how that title _[Lord 
Protector] may be bounded, limited, and circum- 
stantiated 1657. X To c. false historical records 
De QcincLYf Hence Circmm.stantia*tioii^ cir- 
cumstaistiating. Circumstamtiator. 
fCirciimterra-neous, <2. 1678. [f.CiRCUM- 
2 -f l^ierra. ] Situated, dwelling, etc., round the 
earth, as c. demons., So tCirciimterre*strial a. 
Circomvallate (s 5 jk^mvce'l<ft}, a. 1661. 

Ipd. h,. circumvailatus\ see next.] Surrounded 
as with a rampart or trench. 

Circamvallate (sajkymvce-kHt', z\ 1823. 
[f. L, circnmvaliare, f. CiSCUM- 4 - vaiiumd^ To 
surround with or as with a rampart or trench. 
Fiyedrcumvallatmg walls were not uncommon 1824. 

Circrmivallation (sa jkpmvxlt’* *Jan , 264 1 . 
[f. prec.] I. The making of a rampart, etc. 
round a place, a. A rampart or entrenchment 
constructed round any place by way of invest- 
ment or defence 1645. Also titans f. and Jig. 

X. At night we rode about the lines of c. Evelyn. 
Circumveiit ^soik£?iiive*nt),c'. 1553. [f- L. 
circumvent-,, -venire.l i.To surround by hos- 
tile stratagem, a. To encompass with evils, or 
malice ; to try to entrap in conduct or speech 
1581. 3. To get the better of by craft or fraud ; 
to overreach 1564. Also absoL 4. To encom- 
pass {literall^ 1824. ^ 5. To go round 1S40. 

3. Should Man., Fall circumvented thus by fraud 
Milt.-P. L . hi. 15X Hence Circumvemtor, -er, 
one who circumvents; also ^Cikcumferentok. var. 
Circumveme. J Chiefly Sc.) 

Circtunvention ^saiki^mvemjan). 1534. 
[ad. L. circmnveniioTiem ; see prec.] The ac- 
tion of circumventing ; overreaching. ^ ellipt. = 
the means of circumvention Cor. r. ii, 16. 

The..circamuention of the false wilye diuel Moee. 
tCirctimve*st, v. 1599. [ad. L. circumvesi- 
ire.'^ To en\yrap as with a garment -i6sj 
’j-Circtimvoisin, 1548. [a. F.ctrconvazsin.'j 
Neighbouring on all sides -1641. 
Ciroimvolant, a. 1623. [ad. L.» circtim- 
volantemn'] Flyingaround. ^Circimivola*tion. 
Ciraimvoliite(s3ik2?-mvi;li/7t),z>. 1599. [f. 
L. circumvolut-, -volvereJ] i. trans. To roll 
round. Also Jig. 2, To enwrap by twisting or 
winding something round 1599. 
Circumvolution (so-jk^mvt^liw'Jsn). 1447. 
[ f. as prec.] i. Rolling round an axis or centre ; 
revolution; a revolution. Alsoyf^. 2. The roll- 
ing of a thing round something else ; a fold or 
turn 1599. 3. A winding or moving in a sinuous 
course; concr. a sinuosity 1633. Alsoy^. 

I. To behold the c. of the stars Healey. 3. N either 
time nor temper_ for i^ntimental circumvolutions 
Disraeli. The circumuolutions . . in the brayne 1578. 
Circuinvolve (saiknmvpdv), v. Now rare. 
1599. [sA.lj.circumvol7fere{tC2cas.)i\ s* trans. 
To turn, move, or roll round 1647; to move 
round in a circular path {rare) 1610. Also intr. 
fa. To wind, fold, or twist round -1704. Also Jig. 
Circus (soukos). X546. [L., a. Gr. ki^kos^ 
KpLKosi] 1. jRom. Antiq. A large building, 
generally oblong or oval, surrounded with ris- 
ing tiers of seats, for the exhibition of public 
spectacles, races, and the like. 2. Mod. A cir- 
cular arena surrounded by tiers of seats, for the 
exhibition of equestrian, acrobatic, and other 
performances. Also, the troupe of performers 
and their equipage. 1791. 3. A natural amphi- 
theatre; a rounded hollow or plain encircled by 
heights 1836. t4. A circle or ring -1748. 5. 

vaguely. Compass {rare) 1817. 6. A circular 

range of houses. Often in proper names as 
Oxford C. , etc. X771. Also attrih. 

5. The narrow c. of my dungeon wall Byron. 


?'}?-[ C ire perdue sfry^rdw . 1876. [Fr. Tost 

i A luethcd of casting bronze in which 

I ccver.ng the model is melted out. 

j CM sojI , in cm bunting. 1783. [Itarlo, 
proh. f. ziriare to whistle as a thrush.] A 
Species of Bunting, Emberiza Cirlus. 

‘Cirque soik\ 1601. [a.F.] =CiRcrs 1-4. 

1 Tee grassy c. Shenstoxe. A dismal c. Of Draid 
npen a forlorn moor Keats. Cemh. c.- 
couchant, lying coiled up in circleii Keats. 

Cirrated si rcited), a. rare. 1854. rf.L.rfr- 
raius (f. cirrns\ -'--ED.] Fringed with cirri. 
Cirrll-, bad spelling of rirr-, in CIRRUS 
and its derivs., as if a. (non-existent) Gr. mppos 
— cirrkus\ for other words see below. 
Cirrhopod ^si'r£?ppd). 1843. [ad. mod.F, 
cirrhopode, mod. L. pi. Cirrhopeda (see Cikrh-). ^ 
ZooL = Cirri FED. 

Cirrliosis ]sirJa*sis). Occas. cirrho-se. 
1839. [mod.L!, f. Gr. uippos orange-tawny, re- 
ferring to the presence of yellozvisk granules ; cf. 
F. cirrhoseO Path, A disease of the liver, con- 
sisting in chronic interstitial hepatitis, with 
atrophy of the cells and increase of connective 
tissue. Subseq. extended to similar conditions 
of the kidneys, lungs, etc. _ Hence Cirrbo’sed, 
Cirrhohic adjs. affected with c. 

Cirriferoxis (siri-feros), a. Erron. cirrh-. 
1S19. [f. L, cirrus-^ferus^-o^s,^ Cirrus- 

bearing. 

Cirriform 1815. [f. as prec. j 

Meteor, and ZooL Cirrus-shaped. 

Cirrigerous (siri'd^eros), a. 1736. [f. as 
prec.] Bearing cirri. 

Cirrigrade (si-rigr^id), a. 1837. [ad. mod. 
L. cirrigradus, f. as prec. + -gradus going.] 
Z&ol. Moving by means of cirri. 

Cirriped, -pede (si*riped, -pfd). Erron. 
cirrhi-. 1828, [a. mod.F. cirriptde, f. mod.L. 
pi. cirripeda, -pedia (also used), f. cimts + pes, 
fed-. See CiREHOPOD.] A member of the 
Cirripedia or Cirripeda, a class of marine ani- 
mals of the sub-kingdom Annulosa, closely re- 
lated to the Crustacea; including the barnacles 
and acorn-shells. The legs can be protruded 
like a curled lock of hair from between the valves 
of the shell; hence the name. 

Cirro- (si-r^), comb. f. Cirrus, as in ; 
Ci*rrostome a., having the mouth cirrose or 
bearded ; also suhst. Cirro-cmnnlns, Meteor. 
a form of cloud combining the shapes of the 
cirrus and cumulus, and consisting mainly of a 
series of roundish and fleecy cloudlets in con- 
tact; hence -cnmular, -cumulated, -cmmilative, 
-cumnlous adjs. Cirro-stra*tus, a form of 
cloud combining the shapes of the cirrus and 
stratus, consisting of horizontal or inclined 
sheets attenuated upwards into light cirri; 
hence -strative, -stratous adjs, 

Cirrose (sir<?a*s), a. Erron. dixll-. 18x4. 
[f. L. cirrusl\ i. Bot, and Zool. Bearing a cir- 
rus or cirri 1819. 2. Meteor, Of the nature of 

cirrus-clouds. 

Cirrous (siT3s),<z. Erron. cirrh-. 1658. [f. 
as prec.] i. Bot, and Zool, Of the nature of a 
cirrus or cirri; bearing cirri, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to cimis-clouds 1815. 

[[ Cirrus (srres). Erron. cirrll-. 1708. [L.] 
III. lit, A curl-like tuft, fringe, or filament, 2. 
Bot. A tendril 1708. 3. Zool. A filamentaiy pro- 
cess or appendage, as the beard of some nshes, 
the feet of Cirripedest etc. 1753. 4. Meteor. A 

form of cloud, generally at a high elevation, 
presenting the appearance of diverging fila- 
ments or wisps, often resembling a curl or lock 
of hair or wool 1803- Also attrih, 

Comh, c.-bag, ‘ the sheath containing the cirrus of 
trematode and other worms 

Cirrus, ? misprint of Ceruse sb. Bacon. 
Cirsocele (sfiusi^sfl). Erron, circo. 1708. 
[ad. Gr., f. mpacs enlargement of avein+iei/X^ 
tumour.] Path. A varicose enlargement of the 
spermatic vein. 

Cirsoid (so'jsoid), a, i860, [ad. Gr. nip - ! 
ffoeidrjs; see prec.] Path. Varix-like, varicose. 
Cirsotome (soastittmm). [f. Gr. mpeos + 
-Toj2(5y, f. repvetv.'] Surg. An instrument used 
for extirpating varix. So Cirso’tomy. 

Cis-, prefix, repr. L. cis prep. ‘ on this side 


of'; opp. to trans or ultra, across, beyond; 
also used m comb, as in cis-alptnus, etc." 

In mod. use, either as ad.L., as Cis-alpine, on 
this (the Roman) side of the Alps, i. e. south ; 
Cis-padane, on this side the Po, etc,, or formed 
on the adjs. belonging to modem names, as 
Cis-atlantic; Cis-leit 3 ian,on this side the Leitha 
w hich separates Austna and Hungary, etc. Also 
transf. to time= Since, as ds-Elizabeihan , etc, 
[Cisco (si*sk<?), U.S. 1848. A fish of the 
herring kind which abounds in Lake Ontario. 

Cismontane (sisni|7-nt<?n), a. 1792. [ad.L, 
cismcntanus.l On this side of the mountains. 
ej. of the Alps : opp. to ultramontane ; spec, 
of the Galilean Church movement. Also sb. pi. 

Cissoid f^si’soid). 1656. [ad. Gr. /ctcrcroctSTys 
ivy-like. The cusp of the c, resembles the re- 
entrant angles of an ivy-leaf.J Math. A curve 
of the second order invented by Diodes. Hence 
Cissoi’dai a. pertaining to a c. 

Cissy (si-sip 1915. Variant of Sissy. 

Cist [sist). Enron, cyst. 1 804. [ad. L. cista, 
a. Gr. Kicrr]. In sense i from Welsh cist ; see 
Kistvaen.] I. Archxol. A sepulchral chest 
or chamber excavated in rock, etc. ; esp. a stone- 
coffin formed of slabs placed on edge, and 
covered on the top by one or more horizontal 
slabs. 2. Gr, Antiq. A small receptacle for sa- 
cred utensils carried in procession on the occa- 
sion of mystic festivals 1847- Hence Ci*sted 
containing a c. or cists. Ci-stula, a little c. 

Cist, obs. f. Cyst bladder, confused w. prec. 

Cistaceous (sist/?*j9s), a. [f. mod.L. Cista- 
eex, f. CiSTUS. ] Bot. Of or pertaining to the 
genus Cisius or Rock Rose and its congeners, 
of the N.O. Cistacex. Hence Ci-stal a. 

Cistercian (sistsujian), a, 160a. [ad. L. 
type *Cisiercianus, f. Cisteriium, now Citeatix, 
the site of an abbey near Dijon. ] Of or belong- 
ing to the monastic order founded at Citeatix 
in 1098 by Robert, abbot of Molesme. It was 
an offshoot of the Benedictines. As sb, A monk 
of this order 1616, 

Cistern (si’stam). ME. [a. OF, cisfeme 
L, cisiemat deriv. of cista box, basket, etc. ; cf. 
caverna.'\ 1, An artificial reservoir for water, 
or other liquidj esp. a water-tight tank. 2. A 
natural reservoir or depression containing water, 
e.g. a pond 1606. 3. Applied to a cavity, or 

vessel in an organism 1615. Also Jig. and attrih, 

X. Broken cistemes Jer. ii. 13, A copper c. for the 
table Pepys JDiary 7 Sept. 1667. A c. of punch 1815. 
X Lakes., are real reservoirs, or cisterns of water 
1796. Hence Crstem v, to enclose in, or fit with, a c. 

Cistus(si‘st»s). 1551. [mod.L.,a.Gr./r/(7To?, 
KiaOos, prob. a cistus.] Bot. A genus of shrubs 
(N.O. Cistacex) known as Rock Rose and Gum 
Cistus. Ladanum or Labdantim is obtained 
from several species, esp. C, creticus and C. 
ladanifertts, 

Cistvaen ; see Kistvaen. 

Cit(sit). arch. 1644. citizen \ usu- 

ally applied, more or less contemptuously, to a 
townsman or to a shopkeeper. 

The cits of London and the boors of Middlesex 
Johnson, 

Ci-table, 1820. [f. Cite®.] That can be 
cited. 

Citadel (srtadel). 1586. \y..Y,citadeUeiZA, 
It. cittadella, dim. of cittd, ciitade : — L. civi- 
tatem. Lit. little city.] i. The fortress com- 
manding a city, which it serves both to protect 
and to dominate. (Used as tr. Gr, aKpSiroMs 
and L. arx.) 2. gen. A stronghold 1796. Also 
transf. and Jig. 3. The heavily plated erection 
containing the guns in an ironclad {mod.)* 

X Jig. Within these citadels of superstition Scott. 
+Cit^ (ssi'tM). rare. 1596. [f. Cite ®.] i. 
Law. Citation, summons 1760. 2. Jig. * Im- 

peachment’ (Johnson); * mention’ (Schmidt). 
See 1 Hen, IV, V. ii. 62. 

Citation (ssto-Jan). ME. [a. F., ad. L. cita- 
iionem.'] i. Law. A citing to a court of justice, 
a summons; the form of summons, or the docu- 
ment containing it. f 2. Recital {rare) 1666. 
3. The action of citing any words or written 
passage, quotation ; in Law, a reference to cases 
or authorities 1651. 4. concr. A quotation 1548 . 

X. Ecclesiastical causes commence by c. of the de- 
fendant Cox. 
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Citatory (ssrtatsn , a. 1611. [ad. L. cita- 
t:rius ; see next. ' Ha\*ing the faculty of citing , 
concerned citat on , esp. in Leiiers c, vars. 
Ci’tative a. {rare), tCitatoTial a. 

Cite 1483. [a. 'P.dter^2LdL,'L. diare, 

freq. of ciere to set in motion, call] i. To 
summon omcially to appear in court of (usu. 
ecdes.) law. Also Jig. 2, gen. To summon; 
arouse 1534. 3* To quote (a passage, book, or 

author) 1535 4. To adduce by way of example, 

proof, precedent, etc. 1663. 5. To call to mind, 

mention; refer to as; fevidence 1588. 

X, Fee but the Sumner, and he shall not c. thee 
1616. au In a storm cited by the finger of God he 
died De Quincey. 3. The diueli can c. Scripture for 
his purpose Merck V. 1. iii. 99, 5. We cited vp a 

thousand heauy times Rich, II J i. iv. 14.^ Ails I 
i. iiL 216. Hence Citee*, one w-ho is cited (Diets.) 
Ci'ter. 

Citess. 1685. [f. CiT.] I. A female cit. t2, 
A citizeness. (Used in U.S. as tr. F. ciioyenne.) 
i}Citl3ara(si*>ara), 1789. [L., a. Gr. feiddpa-, 
cf. cithem, guitar j aitker, etc.^ Mus, An an- 
cient instrument of triangular shape with from 
seven to eleven strings : a sort of lyre. Hence 
CFtharist, a player on the c. Citharoe'dic a. 
pertaining to a citharist or c. {ran). 

Cither (si‘j)3i). 1606. [ad. L. dthara ] An 
anglicized form of CiTHARA, applied also to the 
Cithern. Zither, etc. 

Cithern, cittern (si'limn, sTtoin). arch. 
1566. [app. f. L dthara, perh. t&Xtev gitferii, 
F. guiieme. ] Mus. A sort of guitar, strung with 
wire, and played with a plectrum. (The Zither 
IS the Tyrolese form of this.) 

Comb, tcittern-head, a term of contempt, refer- 
ring to the grotesquely carved head of a c. Shaks, 

Citicism ; see Citycism. 

Citied (si'tid), a. 1612. [f. City.] Made 
into or like a city; occupied by a city or cities. 

Kinsfolk on the c. earth Keats. 

Citigrade(si*tigi5‘d), u:. 1845 [f. L. + 
gradits; cf. F. ciiigradad\ lit. Moving swiftly; 
applied to a tribe of spiders, Citigrada, and 
suhst. one of these. 

Citizen (si*tizen). [ME. dtesein, etc-, a* 
Anglo-Fr. dieseyn, -zein, etc., altered form of 
OF. citeain, etc., later dteyan, dtoyen : — L. 
type ^dvitatanum, f. dvitatem. The z is un- 
explained. ] I . An inhabitant of a city or (often) 
of a town; esp. a freeman of a city; a townsman 
1514; a civilian 1607. 2. A member of a state, 

an enfranchised inhabitant of a country, as opp. 
to an alien; in U.S, a person, native or natural- 
ized, who has the privilege of voting for public 
offices, and is entitled to protection in the exer- 
cise of private rights ME. 3. transf. Inhabitant, 
denizen ME. 4. adj. City-bred {?wnce-zise) 
Cymb, IV, ii, 8. Also attrib., as c.-^king, 

I. I am a man .of Tarsus.. a citeseyn or burgeys, 
of a citee not unknown Wycuf Acts xxl. 39. Both 
citizens and peasants S. Austin. a. Citizen qf the 
World : one who is at home, and claims his rights, 
everywhere. Hence Ci'tizen v. to addressas ‘citizen ’. 
Ci'tizeness, a female c. Cbtizenhood, the state 
of being a c.; the body of citizens, Ci’tizenishi a. 
of the nature of or relating to citizens. Ci'tizenism, 
the principle of citizenship ; CivisM. Crtizenize u. 
fto make citizen-like j to make a c. Ci'tizenry, 
citizens collectively; a citizenry^ a body of citizens. 
Cbtizenship, the position or status of a c, 

Citole. Now Hist. ME. [a. OF., app. a 
deriv. of L. citfiara, with dim. ending. Orig. 
crtole, now diode after OF. or It.] Mus. A 
stringed instrument of i3-i5thc.; perh. a special 
form of the dthara. Hence fCitoler. 

Citr-, citro, f, L. citrus citron, used as comb, 
f. citric and its derivs. ; as Citraco'uic [see 
Aconic] a., in Citraconic acid, C5Hfi04, ob- 
tained in a crystalline form in the distillation of 
citric acid. Its salts are Citraconates. 

Citra- (sitra),/^^.;r [L. citra adv. and prep., 
on this side (of), prop. abl. fem. of citerdudL]., 
‘ hither as in Citramomtane a. « CiSMON- 

TANE. 

Citrate (srtr/jit). 1794. [f. Citric + -ate A] 
Chem, A salt of citric add. 

Citrean (si'tr^ian), a, 1616, [f. L. citreus -f 
-AN.] 1. Made of citrus-wood (Citrus 2). ta. 
Citron-coloured 1656. 

Citric (si'trik), a. 1800. [f. L. dfrus 
Chem, Derived from the citron; as in C. acid : 
a colourless inodorous acid, C^sHgOr, of a very 


sharp taste, found in the juice of oranges, lemons, 
limes, Citrons, etc. 

Ci’tril. 1688. [app. shortened f. It. 
dim. of citrtna citrine-coloured (bird).] In c.* 
finch : Fringilla citnziella. 
tCitrination (sitrinFi Jan). ME. [ad. med.L. 
ciirinationemJ\ Alch, The turning of a sub- 
stance >ello\v, looked upon as indicating the 
state of perfection or complete digestion -1645. 

Citrine (si’tnn). ME. [a. F. cztrin^ L L. 
type ^ciirinus, f. citrus.'] A. ady. Greenish- 
yellow; lemon-coloured; var. Cidrinous. B. 
sb, I. Citrine colour {izzod.). 2. Ah?i. A glassy 
wine-yellow variety of quartz ; false topaz 1748. 

C. ointment : the ointment of nitrate of mercury. 

Citron (srtron). 1530. [a. ¥.,nd,Vi.dtrone^ 
augm. of L-. type^citruzji", cf. L. citrus, dtreuzn 
{malum), Gr. Kirpov.] i. An ovate acid juicy 
tree-fruit, larger, less acid, and thicker in the 
rind than the lemon. Formerly the name in- 
cluded the Lemon, and perhaps the Lime. 2. 
The tree Citrus Medica, which bears this fruit 
1530. 3. —Citrine B. i, 1610. t4. = Citrus 
2. Also aftdb. -1740. ts. — Citron-water 
“ 1735 - Also aitrib. 

5. Now drinking c. with his Grace and Chartres 
Pope. Comb. tc.-water, a drink made from brandy 
flavoured with c.- or lemon-peel. 
fCitronize, v. Alch. To become of a citron 
colour. B. Jons. 

fCitrul. ME. [a. F. citrouiUe, med.L. dtruh 
lus, dim. from L. citrzis ; from the colour.] The 
Water-Melon; also the Pumpkin -1755. 

[1 Citrus (si*trz7s). 1865. [L. ; cf. Gr. jclrpop^ 
etc.] Bot. I. The name now used for the genus 
which includes the citron, lemon, lime, orange, 
shaddock, and their varieties 1882. 2. Roman 

name of an African tree, prob. Callitris quadri- 
valvis, the fragrant wood of which was prized 
for making furniture. 

Cittern ; see Cithern. 

City (si*ti). [ME. cite^ a. OF. did, earlier 
citet : — L. dvitatem, sb. of state f. civis; hence 
in L, primarily ‘ citizenship and only later = 
urhs.] ti. orig. A town or other inhabited 
place 2. spec, A title ranking above that 

of ‘town*, a. used vaguely ME, h. in Great 
Britain and Ireland : Associated with episcopal 
seats, and ancient royal burghs, and in recent 
times conferred by royal authority on important 
boroughs, as Birmingham, etc. ME. c. in U.S , : 

‘ A town or collective body of inhabitants incor- | 
porated and governed by a mayor and aider- 
men ' (Webster) ; also, in the newer States, used 
loosely 1843. Also tratisf. and fg. 3. The 

community of the inhabitants of a city ME. 4. 
The City : short for the City of London, that part 
ol London situated within the ancient boun- 
daries 1556; esp, the business part, or the busi- 
ness community, in the neighbourhood of the 
Exchange and Bank of England 1751. 5. As tr. 
Gr. ttoKis, L. civitas, a self-governing city or 
state 1540. 6. attrib. Of or pertaining to a city 
or the City. (Otten hyphened.) ME. 

I. Acitie called Nain Luke vii. 11. a. t>. My Lord 
Coke’s Observation, that every C. is, or was, a Bishop’s 
See, is not very exact Fortescue-Aland. Holy C., 

J erusaleni. Eternal C., C. ofilu Seven Hills, Rome. 
S. Shaks. Cor. in. i. 199. 

Comb,', C.-article, the smnnnary of financial and 
commercial news in a newspaper; C. Company: 
see Company ; C.-editor, the editor of the C.-article, 
etc. ; c.-father, a civic ruler} -ward : see Ward. 

Hence Ci’tycism, c. manners, eta ; Ci'tyful, as 
many as a c. will contain; Ci*tyish a, smacking of 
the c. ; Ci’tyless a. without a a or cities ; ttbat is 
no c. (^nonce-use ) ; Ci'ty ward(s adv. 

Give (s^iv). Now Chive, q.v. 

Civet (siwet), sb.'^ 1532. [a. F. civette, f. 
(ult.) the Arab, name zabdd, zubdd. See also 
Zibet.] i. Agenus of carnivorous quadrupeds, 
yielding the secretion called by the same name. 
Spec., the central African species, Viverra 
civetta; called also Civet Cat, The allied Asiatic 
species V, zibetha is often called Zibet. The 
Javanese species is the Rasse. 1532. a. A yel- 
lowish or brownish unctuous substance, having 
a strong musky smell, obtained from glands in 
the anal pouch of the Civet. It is used in per- 
fumery 1553. Also aitrib, 
tCivet,jA 2 1531. « Give or Chive -1712. 
f Civet, 1708. [OF. civd, conn. w. cive 


Chive (Littre).] A \vay of dressing chickens, 
hares, etc., first frying them, brown, and then 
stewing them m broth -ijzj. 

Civet, 1601. [f. Civet 53.1] To perfume 
with civet. 

Civet-cat. 1607. = Civet i. (Also, a per- 
son perfumed with civet.) 

Civic (si-vik), a. 1542. [a. 'L.avmis, f. dzm; 
cf. F. czvique.] Of or pertaining to citizens; to 
a city 1656, or to citizenship 1789 
C. crowtifh. corona, erded ] : a garland of oak* leaves 
and acorns, bestowed upon one that saved the life of 
a fellow- citizen in war. C, oath [F. serme?it civique} : 
an oath of allegiance to the new order of things, de- 
manded from citizens in the French Revolution. 
So tCi'vical a , whence Ci'vically adv. Civics, 
used sttosi.y the theory of the rights and duties of 
citizenship. 

Civicism (siwisiz'm). 1874. [f.piec. 

Civic system; the principle that all citizens have 
equal nghts and duties. 

Civil (si’vil), a. ME. [a. F., ad. L. dvilis 
(f. civis).] I, Of or belonging to citizens ; tof 
the nature of a citizen 1592. 2. Of or pertaining 
to the community of citizens 1494- t3. Civic 

“17^3- 4» Of, pertaining to, or befitting a citi- 
zen 1526. ts* Orderly, well-governed -1685. 
6. Civilized 1 553. t7« Educated ,* refined --1716. 
tS. Sober, decent, grave -1691. t9- Humane, 
gentle --1684. Polite; in recent use, ‘de- 

cently polite ‘ not (actually) rude ’ 1606. Also 
transf, 1 1. Pertaining to the ordinary life and 
affairs of a citizen; as distinguished from mili- 
tary, ecclesiastical, etc. 1592. 12. Law. Per- 

taining to fhe private rights and remedies of a 
citizen; as distinguished from criminal, politi- 
cal, etc. 1611. 13. Legal as distinguished from 
natural 1656. 14. Of divisions of time : Legally 
recognized i6ox. 15. Of or according to the 
Roman Civil Law. See also Civil List, 
Civil Service, Civil Servant (see Civil Ser- 
vice), Civil Engineer (see Engineer). 

I Where c. blood makes c. hands unclean Rom. <§• 
Jul, Prol. 2. C. dominion Hooker, war 1550. 4. 

Slaves have no c.Jiberty Lane. C, knowledge H. 
Waupole. 5. Ciuill streets Shaks. 7. C. and well 
bred men Locke, 10. ‘ Well, he was c., which is 
something ’ {mod.), ix. C. righteousness : goodness 
as a citizen, but not as a saint. 13. C. death (/. e. in 
all that respects legal rights or standing). 

tB. as sb. 1. =s Civilian 1. ME. only. a. 
pi. Civil matters; ra voXirLKa -1717. 

1 -C. as adv. == Civilly -1767, 

Civiliaa (sividian). ME. [a. OF. dvilien, 
as in droit dvilien, f. civil, L. dvilis.] i. One 
who studies or has studied the Civil Law. t2. 
Theol. One who followed after civil righteous- 
ness (see Civil ii, quot.) -1645. 3. A non- 

military man or official 1766. Also attrib. 

X. Both the Canonists and the Civilians Baxter. 
3. Civilians and Indian officers returning from sick 
furlough 1829. 

CivUisation, 4 se; see Civilization, -ize. 
fCivilist. 1549. = Civilian i, 2. -1725. 
Civility (sivrliti). ME. [a. OF. cimU(e\ ad. 
L. civilitatem.] 

L Obs. senses, connected with citizenship, 
etc. ti. Citizenship -i 568. t2. A civil capacity. 
Latimer. +3. Polity --1670. t4* Social order 
-1611. ts. Good citizenship -1758. t6. Secular 
quality -1649. t7* Civil righteousness ; see 

Civil ii, quot. -ifiqa*. 

4. To inbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds 
of vertu, and puhlick civility Milton. 

n. Senses connected with civilization, i . The 
state of being civilized {arch.) 1549. 2. Polite 

or liberal education {arch.) 1533. 3* Behaviour 

proper to the intercourse of civilized people; 
politeness ; an act of politeness 1561. t4‘ 

Seemliness ; see Civil 8. -1672. 

z. The progress of arts and c. Johnson, 2. Bring 
c. and learning into France Warton. 3. The common 
forms of c. Macaulay. fC. -money : money given in 
consideration or anticipation of good offices. 

CivilizaWe (siwibizab’l), a. 1840. [See 
-ABLE.] Capable of being civilized. 

Civiliza*de. nonce-wd. [Cf. Crusade, etc.] 
A crusade on behalf of civilization. M11.L. 
CiviUzatioa (sivihz^i-Jan, -oiz^Jan), Also 
-isation. 1704. [f. Civilize +-ATION.] ti. 
Law. The assimilation of the Common I^aw to 
the Civil Law -1812. 2. The action or process 
of civilizing or of being civilized 1775. 3. (More 
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Cla’mour, -or, Also clamber. 1611. 

[f. Clam v?, or conn. w. prec.] 1. Bell-ring- 
L7ig, To repeat the strokes more quickly, when 
they are at the height, 111 order to cease them 
1747. 2. To silence 1611. 

2. Clamor your tongues, and not a word more i 
Wini. T, IV. iii. 250. I 

Clamp (kleemp), sb^ ME. [? a. Du. kla 7 iip ' 
‘clamp, cleat’, from a WGer. stem ^kla?np-, 
by-form oi'^klamh^ \ see Clam 1, A brace, ! 
clasp, or band, usually of rigid material, used j 
for strengthening or fastening things together : i 
e.g. a piece of wood inserted into another to | 
prevent warping, etc. Alsoyf^. 2. A name of j 
appliances with opposite parts which may be 
brought together, so as to seize, hold, compress, 
or pinch anything : e.g. with jomers, an appli- 
ance for holding articles together while being 
formed ; a check for a vice, etc. 1688. 3. Naut. 

One of the thick planks in a ship’s side below 
the shelf-piece which support the ends of the 
deck-beams 1626. Also aitrib. 

Co7nb.\ c.*nail, a larjge-headed nail for fastening 
iron clamps; -plate {SMjb~huildin^\ an iron plate 
serving to unite two bodies. 

Clamp, 1624. [Cf. prec.] fi. U. S. 
Earlier name of Clams. 2. Usu. C.-sheU: the 
large bivalve shell of the molluscs Cha/na and 
Tridacna (Family Chamacede) 1835. 

Clamp (klaemp), sb.^ 1596. a. Du. klavip 
‘ heap J A heap or pile of bricks for burning, 
of earth to cover potatoes, etc,, of ore for roast- 
ing, of coal for coking, etc. 

Clamp, Chiedy 1879. [Echoic.] 

A heavy, solid head, or stamp with the feet. 

Clamp (kliiemp), vaI 1677. [f. Clamp ^^.i] 
traits. 'Fo make last with a clamp or clamps. 
Hence Cla'mper, that which clamps ; clams, 
pincers, an ice-creeper, etc. 

Clamp, 1834. [f. Clamp sb.^] To pile 
up (bricks, earth, etc.) in a heap; to store 
(potatoes, etc.) in a clamp. Hence Cla*mper 
to botch, patch up. 

Clamp, z/, II Chiefly 1808. [Cf. Clamp 

To tread or stamp heavily; to clump. 
So Cla'mper v.''^ 

Clan (kloen), sb. ME. [a. (^ael. danitj OIr. 
eland, clann, app. a. L, planta sprout, etc. 
Goklelic substituted k for/. ] i. A number of 
persons claiming descent from a common ances- 
tor, and associated together ; a tribe. 2. con- 
temptuously, A collection of people having com- 
mon attributes; a fraternity, party, .set, lot 1536. 
in comb. Also transf and pg. Also attrib. 

X, ‘ The Gathering of the Clans ’ (mod.). Another 
c. of the Arabs Maundkeix. a. The whole c. of the 
enlightened among us Burke. A c, o* roo.sLy craws 
Stevenson. Hence Clan v. {rare) to combine a.s 
members of a c, Cla*nlesa a. (rare). 
tCla*ncular, a. 1621. (f. L. dancularius^ f. 
clanculum adv. , dim. of clam in secret. ] Secret ; 
clandestine -1:735. tClamculary. Hence 
tCla*ncnlarly adv. 

Clandestine (klainde'stin), a. 1566. [acl. 
L, clandestimts, f. €lam.'\ Secret, concealed ; 
usually in abad sense; underhand, surreptitious. 

A certain c, Ho.stility cover’d over with the name of 
Peace Mh.t. Hence Clande'sUnely rtc/?/. Clan- 
desti’iilty, secrecy ; usually in bad sense, 

Clang sb. 1596. [app. f. Clang z/. 
Cf. L. clangor, prob, cogn. w. Gr, /cXdfctv, 
uXajy'q. The echoic nature of the word has 
also influenced its use. ] i. A loud resonant 
ringing sound ; orig, , .a.s in L. , that of a trumpet ; 
now that of metal wlien struck. Also pig. (Cf. 
Ger. klang ' sound ] x66o, 2, T'he loud harsh 

scream of certain birds, (A.s in I., and (Jr.) 
1667, A const, Ger. klaag: A composite 

musical sound 1867. 

X, Trumpctis claiiKue Tam. S/tr. t. *». 207. pig. Ac. 
of turgid exiravagauccH M Kitt vale. », 'rhdr [cranes’ J 
loud c, SoMKKViiuLK. So tClaugd. Ciiai'Man. 

Clang (klse^), SI'- 1576. (app.a(l.X^.<r/dyz^w; 
see CtANO I I# tnin To emit a Clang, 
2. trans. To strike together with clanging sound 
*720. 3* tnlK Of some birds : To utter their 

loud harsh cry 1832. 

X, Arm«s clatter and c. Ftosio. *. They Keagles] 
wheel m high, And c ihelr wlngi Poi*e. 

Clangor, 1593, 

i ad* L. dmgor, Uiimlfy spoU with -<>r, exc. by 
ohwon, tiff end of x$th c.] I.x»ud resonant 


ringing sound; a Clang. Occas. with a, and//. 
Hence Clarngor, -our v. intr. to clang. Cla*ng* 
orous a. full of c ; so tCla*ngous a. {rare) 
Sir T. Browne. Cla*ngorously adv, 
Clanjamfray,-plirey; see Clamjamphrie. 
Clank (klsegk), sb. 1656. [?a. Du, klank 
clinking noise ; or echoic.] A sharp abrupt 
sound, as of e. g. links of a heavy chain struck 
together; diffenngfrom in ending abruptly 

like a clink. 

The c. of machinery 1845. Hence Cla’nkless a. 
(rare). 

Clank (klieqk), v. 1614. [See Clank j 3 .] 
I. intr. To make, or move with, a clanking 
sound. 2. trans. To cause to emit, or to utter 
with, a clanking sound 1743. 

I. The old dinner-bell will clang, or rather c., in a 
few minutes Scott. 

Clannish, (klsemij), a. 1776. [f. Clan sb.] 
Of or pertaining to a clan ; having the sympathies , 
prejudices, etc. of a clan ; attached to one’s own 
clan. Hence Cla*nnish-ly adv., -ness. 
Clanship (kijem/ip), 1772. [f. Clan sb. 
4 - -SHIP. ] I . The system of clans; union of per- 
sons in, or as in, a clan. 2. Clannishness 1809. 
Clansman (klse-nzmam). 1810. [f. clan's + 
Man.] a man belonging to a clan. 

Clap (klsep), sb.^ [ME. clappe., cleppe\ ?f. 
OTeut. '^klappo - ; echoic.] 1. An abrupt e.K- 
plosive noise, as of two hard flat surfaces struck 
on one another. 2. — Clack. Now dial. ME, 
3. The noise made by striking the hands to- 
gether; the act of so doing; applause 1599, 4. 
A sounding blow; in Sc. esp. a pat ME. t5. 
A sudden stroke {lit. and jpg). {Cf. After- 
CLAP.) -1768. 6. Falconry. The lower mandi- 

ble of a hawk i486, ty. A poster -1735. S* 
~ Clapper sbP (in various senses) ME. 9. 
Farricry.^ A disease of horses. ? Obs. 1684. 

X. A terrible c. of thunder Hakluyt. 3. Applause . . 
with c. of hands, and thump of sticks HAwrnoRNE. 
5. In a c.i at once. (Cf. F r. coup.) 7. Plaster’d post.s, 
with claps in capitals Pope. 

Comb . : c.-bill = sense 7 ; -bread, -cake, oatmeal 
cake, beaten thin, and baked hard ; -disli -cArc^'-r/wA; 
-net, a net used by fowlers, entomologists, etc., which 
can be suddenly closed by pulling a stiing. 

Clap (klmp), sbPt^ Now vulgar, 1587. [?] 
Gonorrhena. Also with a, and pi. 

Clap (Idmp), v.'^ [ME. clappen, OE. type 
^clappian, perh. f. (ult.) OTeut, ^klappo-ChhV 
sb."^] I. intr. To make the noise described 
under Clap sb.'^ (Now dial.) 1509. ta. ~ 
Clack v.'^ i. -1562. 3. intr. To make this 

noise by trapping, shutting {to), etc. ME. 4. 
trans. 'I'o strike the palms of the hands together 
with noise ME. ; also ellipt. to clap the hands 
at 155s; intr. (without ^ hands *) to applaud by 
clapping hands 1613. 5. trans. To strike with 
sounding blows {arch.) ME, t6. To strike 
(hands) reciprocally, in token of a bargain 
-1614. 7. Of a bird : To flap (the wings) ME. 
8, To slap with the palm of the hand, in token 
of approval ; in n, dial, to pat 1530. 9. To put, , 
place, set, or stick, with promptness and effect 
1559; «/. to put xV^rison. Also simply ^/<a!/ 
up. 1515, to. Jpg, To impose as with authority 
upon, on, etc. 1609. ti i. To stick together, put 
up, hastily -1711. ti2. intr. (for repl.) : To 
throw oneself, strike in -1750, Also \fig. to 
strike into Siiaks, Also absol. (colloq.). 

X. Doors creak and windows c. R. Blaik. 3. [ScheJ 
clnpt the wyndow to Ciiaucek. 4. Clappyn hondys 
togedyr for ioy ME. 6 . And so c, hands, and a bar- 
game Fen. y, V. ii, 133. Cf. JVint . T. 1 . ii. 104. 9. 

C. on more sailes Merry W. n. ii, X4a, The uncivil 
Lord.. ckpt irons on my heels x6os. To c. spurs to 
a horse xtxo. To c. eyes on (colloq.). Let them be 
dapt vp close Shaks. xo, To c. a writ upon his back 
X690. XX. Was cuer match claptvp sosodainly Tam. 
Skr. iL i. 327. X*. Meets, for M. tv. in. 43, 

Clap (klmp), Now vulgar. 1658. [f. 
Clar sb.^ To infect with clap. 

Clapboard (klae*pibo»ad, klaj^boid), sb. 
1520. [A form of Clapholt, with board for 
LG. hoit.\ I. A small size of split oak, for 
barrel-.«Jtaves, and wainscoting. 2. In U.S, A 
board, thinner at one edge, used to weather- 
board the sides or roofs of houses 1641. fz* 
Vhtd without a or //. -1745. Hence Cla-p* 
hoMdv* to cover or Itne with clapboards {Cl.S.). 
Clape (kl^^p). i860. [?f.CLEPEZ7.] A bird; 
the Flicker. 


fClapholt. 1477. [a. LG, klappholt, f. stem 
of klappen to ChhV i-holt wood.] = CLAP- 
BOARD sb. 3. -1721. 

Cla*pHiatch. 1743. [app. a. Du. klapmuts 
sailor's cap ; so called from the cartilaginous 
hood which covers its eyes.] A kind of seal. 
Clapped, clapt, pa. pple. of Clap v. 
Clapped, 7^/. a. [f. Clap 9.] Farriery. 
Affected with clap. Sterne. 

Clapper (klse-poj), sb.'^ ME. [f. Clap 
+ -ER. t I. That which claps or makes a noise, 
as the ( 5 lack of a mill, the tongue of a bell, etc. ; 
also fg. the human tongue. 2. One who daps; 
a claquer 1824. 

fCla*pper, sb.^ ME. [jii.¥.clapzer\ in med. 
L. claperius, -urn, -a, * rabbit-hole previously 
‘ heap of stones ’.] A rabbit-burrow -1725. 
Clapper (klse-pai), v. 1872. [f. Clapper 
sb . 1 ] 1 . To sound (a bell) by pulling the clapper. 
2. tni?\ To make a noise like a clapper 1884. 
Clapperclaw (^klse-poiklg), v. arch. 1590. 
[app. f. Clapper sb. -1- Claw v.] i. trans. To 
claw with the open hand and nails; to drub. 
ot.fg. To revile 1692. Hence Cla'pperclawer. 
Clapperdudgeon. arch. 1567. [aj^p. f. 
Clapper sb. + Dudgeon hilt of a dagger.] 
Cant. A beggar born; also, as a term of insult. 
Claps(e, obs. and dial. f. Clasp. 

Claptrap ('klse’pilrtep). 1727. [LClap^^.1 
3 4- Trap jA j 1. A tridc, device, or language 
designed to catch applause. (Also without a 
or pi.) Also atirib. tc. A contrivance for 
making a clapping noise in theatres, etc. -1866. 
Hence Cla'ptrappy a, {no?ice-zud.) 

I) Claque (klak). 1864. [F.; f. clag uerio clap.] 
A band of hired applauders in a theatre ; also 
transf. of political followers. 

Claquer (klaj'ksi), [iclaqueur (klakdr). 
1837. [a. IL claiiuenr, f. as piec.] A hired 

applauder. 

Clarabella (klaiabe-la). Alsoclari-. 1840. 

[ f. L. darns, -a, + bellns, -a.] An organ-stop 
of a powerlul fluty tone, invented by Bishop. 
Clare. 1818. A nun ofthe order of St Clare. 
Clarence (klscTcns). 1837. [f. the Duke of 
Clarence, altei wards William IV.] A close 
four-wheeled carriage with seats for four inside; 
also aitrib. 

Clarenceux, -cieux (klceTensi/ 7 ). ME. [f. 
Clarence, L. Clarencia, an English dukedom 
named from Clare in Suffolk. J The second 
King-of- Arras in England, who officiates south 
of the liver Trent. 

Clarendon (kloe'rendon). 1848. Printing. 
A thick-faced condensed type, in capital and 
small letters, made in many sizes. 
Clare-obscure, = Clair-obscure. 
fClaret, sb.^ ME. [ad. med.L. claretum^ f. 
OF. dari, claret, Claky.] *= CLARY -1559. 
Claret (IdseTct), sbP^ "ME. [a. OF', claret, 
in viit claret (mod.B\ clairet), dim. of clair 
‘clear, light, bright'.] 1. orig. A name of 
yellowish or light red' wines, as distinguibhed 
Irom ‘red’ and ‘white’ wines; used, about 
1600, for red wines generally. Now applied to 
the red wines imporied from Bordeaux. Also 
as Aadp. 2. slang. Blood 1604. 3, The colour 
of claret 1648 : also as adj. claret-coloured 1547. 
Elence ClarctceT, a drinker of c. Cla'rety a. 
Claribella, var. of Clarabella. 
Cla*ricbLOrd. JHst. 150a. [A pcrveision of 
Clavichord, assoc, w. L. - Clavi- 

chord, q.v. So tClaricymbal ~ Clavicym- 

BAL. 

Clarification (klwrifik^tTon). i6ia. [a. F,, 
dA. l.,. claripicatlonem\ see Clarify.] i.The 
action or process of clarifying, esp, liquids. 
t2. Glorifying; transfiguration -*1683, 
a. Elevation imd c. of bih veri mortal Bodie 1683. 
Clarify (klffi*rif0i),zy. MEk \p.O^ . darifur, 
ad. late L. clarificare, f, clarus.] ti. trans. 
To Clear, in various senses -1696. Also intr. 
{for re/.). Aho/g. ta./^r/ro make illustrious; 
to glorify -X649. 3* To make pure, or clean 

{physicaliv, also fmraily ) ; to free from all im- 
purities, defecate MEl Aim ft g. 

X, Xo c. the day Lvno., the ikht t *s®s» the vok© 1583 1 
(ftg.) to e ft subject X84X, «. Fftdlr, darlfle thi name 
w vetif fohn xil, 1*7. 3. To c. butter 1769. the fttmo- 
I sphere x §70 1 (ftg) to g, the intellect i8p, the popular 
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creed Lecky. Hence ClaTifier, one who or that 
which clarifies ; sj^ec. a vessel used in clarifying sugar, 
f Cla*rigate, 2/. rare. i6oi. clarigare^ 

f. clarus\ cf, fumigate To make through 
heralds a solemn demand for redress, prior to 
declaration of war. Hence tClariga'tion {rare). 
dCla*nne. ME. By-formofCLARioN -1620. 
Clarinet (IdseTinet, -iie‘t). 1796. [a. F. 

clarinette, dim. of clarine.'] A wooden smgle- 
reed instrument, having a cylindrical tube with 
bell-shaped orifice, and played by means of 
holes and keys. Hence Clarinettist. 
IlClarino (klarfm^?). [It.] = Clarion i, 3. 
Clarion (kl3STiaa),jA ME. [si.OY. daron, 

cler 07 i, clairon ; in med.L. clarionem^ clarofiem, 
t darns \ cf. Clarine.] i. A shrill-sounding 
trunnpet with a narrow tube. (Now chiefly 
or Hiit.) 2. poet. The sound of a trumpet, or 
any similar lousing "Sound 1667. 3. An organ- 

stop of like quality of tone 1670. 4. attrib. Of 

or pertaining to, or sounding like, a claiion ME. 
I. The warlike sound Of. Clarions Milt. P, L. i. 
532. 2. The cock’s shrill c. Gray. 4. The c. couplets 

of Pope F Harrison. Hence Cla'rion v (rare) to 
blow the c. ; also traw. fClaTioner, fClaTionist. 

Clarionet (klse ‘nonet, -e*t). 1784. = Cla- 
rinet. Also fg. 

tllClari*ssimo. 1605. [It. superl. of : — 
L darissimus.] A Venetian grandee -1630. 
tClaTitude. 1560. [ad. L. clarii 2 ido.'\ Clear- 
ness, brightness ; a thing of brightness -1670. 
Clarity (klse-riti). ME. [Orig. ME. 
a. OF. ; — L. clariiatem. Recently revived.] 
fi. Brightness -1698. f2. Glory ^1675. 3* 

Clearness : in various senses 16x6. 

3. C. of understanding Sir T. Browne, of style Ful- 
ler, heaven Browning, a gem R. Ellis. 

Clarkia (kla*jtkia). 1864. [mod.L., f. name 
of W. Clarke^ U.S. explorer.] A plant of the 
genus of this name, consisting of annuals bear- 
ing white, rose, lake, and purple flowers. 
fClaro obscuro. 1706. * Chiaroscuro. 
Clarre, -y, obs. ff. Clary. j 

Clart (klaat), sh. Sc, and n. dial, 1808. [?] 1 
Sticky or claggy dirt; (with pi.), a daub of sticky 
dirt. Hence ClaTty a. dirty, sticky. 

Clart (klaj:t),z^. trans, r68i. [?] To smear 
or daub with or fas with dirt 1808. 
tClaTy, sb^ [ME, clari, a. OF. L. type 
claraium that which is clarified.] A liquor con- 
sisting of a mixture of wine, clarified honey, 
pepper, ginger, etc. Occas. c. wine. -X'/qo. 
Clary (kles'ri), [in OE. slarie, slarege ; 
in 16th c. dari, dark, repr. med.L. sdarea, of 
unkn. origin. Resolved by apothecaries into 
clair-ye, dear-cye.'] A labiate plant. Salvia 
sdarea ; also other plants, app, as considered 
good for the eyes, e. g. Celandine, and specie.^ 
of l^'ennel. Also attrib. 

Comb, c.-water, cordial made from c. flowers, 
f Cla^ry, v, 1440. [app. f. Clarion.] To 
clarion -1587. 

Clash (kltej), 1513. [app, echoic ; cf. 
dap, dash, etc.] i. A loud but broken sound 
resulting from collibion. a. Collision, conflict; 
esp, of arguments or opinions 1646. 3. Chatter; 
the country talk ; an item of gossip (usu. mali- 1 
cious). Sc. and n. dial, 1684. | 

X. Thee, of hail Shelley, of Swords SrERLK, cym- 
bals Macaulay, rain Coleridge, a. The c. of argu- 
ments and jar of words Cowper. 

Clash, (klsej*), v, 1500. [See prec. sb.] X, 
intr. To make the sound described under Clash 
sb. I ; also trans. with object of result 1667. 2. 

trans. To strike (things) together with this noise 
1686. 3. intr. To come into violent collision, 

or conflict [with, against) 1618; also/.g. to con- 
flict; to be incompatible; to disagree [with), 
(The chief current use.) 1646, 4. To strike in 

conflict [trans, and intr.) 1650. 5. » dash. 

Often with down. Sc, 1805. 6. To slam (a door, 
eta). Now dial. 1637. 7. intr. To talk mali- 
ciously; to gossip. Sc. 1697. 

%, Arms on Armour clashing brayed Horrible discord 
Milt, P. L. vi. aoo. 3, His Lordshm's statement., 
may seem to c. with Lord Eldon’s J, Fowbll, Hence 
Cla*»her. Cla'shingly adv, 
llClashy,-ee, Angh-Ind, 1785, [ad. 
l>du.] A tent-pitcher; a native sailor. 
Clasp(klasp), ME. Origin 

unkn,] I. A fastening, generally of metal, 
consisting of two interlocking parts ; used for 


holding together parts or ends of anything, e.g. 
parts of garments, the ends of a belt, the covers 
of a book, etc. Also Jig, 2. The act of surround- 
ing or comprehending and holding ; embrace 
[hi. andyf^.) 1604. 3. A military decoration; a 
bar of silver bearing the name of a battle, etc. , 
fixed transversely upon the ribbon by which a 
medal is suspended 1813. 

Comb. : c.-hook, a pair of hooks, etc., with ovei - 
lapping jaws ; -knife, a large knife the blade of which 
folds or shuts into the handle ; -nail, a nail with a 
flat head to clasp the wood. 

Clasp (klasp), v, ME. [f. prec. sb. ; perh. 
infl. later by Clip v. and grasp,) 1, tra7is. To 
fasten with or as with a clasp. Also with "[to, 
^together, 2. To furnish with a clasp 1460. 3. 
To take hold of by means of encircling parts ; 
loosely and poet, to surround, enfold ME. ; to 
embrace [lit, and fig.) 1549. 4. To hold with 

close pressure of the curved hand 15S3. ts. 
2?itr. To lay hold by clasping -1730. 6. causal. 
To bend or fold tightly round or over 1798. 

3. Thy suppliant I beg, and c. thy knees Milt. P, L. 
X. 928. 4. We’ll c. hands Per. n. iv. 57. Hence 

Clasped ppl. a, held by or in a clasp ; also [f. jA], 
having a clasp or clasps. 

Clasper (klte*sp9j). 1551. [f. prec. + -er.] 
X . One who or that which clasps : Bot, a tendril 
^5771 Zool. (in pll) appendages of the male of 
certain fishes and insects, serving to hold the 
female 1839. 2. One who makes clasps 1885. 

I. The clasperes of the fyshe called polypus Turner. 
Class (klas), sb, 1656. [In 17th c. classe, a. 
F., ad. L. dassis', see Classis.] i. Rom. Hist, 
Each of the six orders into which Servius Tullius 
divided the Roman people for purposes of taxa- 
tion a. A division of society according to 
status 1772; rank [esp. high rank), caste 1845. 

3. A division of scholars or students receiving 

the same instruction or ranked together as of 
the same standing 1656. 4. A division of can- 
didates according to merit. Also attrib. ; and 
ellipi. a class degree 1807. 5* -A- division of 

things according to grade or quality, as high or 
low, first, second, etc. 1694. gen, A number 
of individuals (persons or things) possessing 
common attributes, and grouped together under 
a general or ’ class ’ name; a kind, sort, division. 
(Now the leading sense.) 1664. b. Nat, Hist. 
A group intermediate between a Kvigdom and 
an order 1753. 7. In the Methodist societies : 

A subdivision of a congregation or society, 
meeting under a class-leader for religious pur- 
poses 1742. Also attrib, 

2. Higher (Upper), Middle, Lower Classes {ynod.). 

4. To take a. c, at Oxford: to take an honours degree. 
Comb,: C.-Iist, a list of the members of a c. 

(sense 3); also sfec, a list of names of candidates 
arranged in classes according to merit, as a result of 
examination ; -man, one whose name appears in a 
class-list ; -name, a general name. 

Class (Idas), v. 1705. [f. prec. sb.] fl* To 
Classify -1794. 2. To place in a class, or 

class-list 1776. 3. intr. (for rejl.) To rank; to 
be classed 1748. 

X You c. injustice with wisdom and virtue Jowett. 
Tom was not classed at all Thackeray. Hence 
Cla’ssable a . ; also (badly) Cla'ssible. Cla’sser. 

Classic (klce*sik), 1613. fad. F. classii/ue^ 
or L. da.%sicits of the (/. e. the highest) class, f. 
dassis. Infl. later by the sense of ' Used in the 
classes of schools, etc.’] 

A. adj. X, Of the first rank or authority; 
standard, leading. 2. Of the standard Greek 
and Latin writers ; belonging to the literature 
or art of Greek and Roman antiquity 1628. 3. 
Belonging to Greek and Latin antitiuity 1701. 

4, iK Classical 6, 1744. 5. ti'ansf Of literary 
or historical note 1787, 6. Joe, Recognized, 

standard 1648. t7- -- Clas.sical 7. -1648. 

t. But in Latin we have none of c. authority extant 
Milt. a. The CJassick Authors Steele, Renaissance 
Sir G. Scott. 3. In c. lands Coleridge. 4, A c, 
imrity of design (mod,), 5, C. ground Burns. 6 . C, 
races: the Two Thousand, One Thousand, Derby, 
Oaks, and St, Leger. 

B, sb, t, A writer, or work, of the first rank 
and of acknowledged excellence ; esp. (as origin- 
ally used) in Greek or Latin literature ; in pi, 
the general body of Greek and Latin literature 
lytx, a. A classical scholar *805, 3* One who 
adheres to classical rules and models, (0pp. to 
romantic,) 1885. 4. Short for c, style, art, etc, 
(see A. 4) 1864, 

*, The study of the classics Godwin. Dante was 


the c. of his country D’Israeli. 2. A fine c , and a 
>outh of promise Lamb. 

Classical (klse'sikal), <i. 1599. [f. L. ciassi- 
eus (see prec.) -f--AL.] i. —Classic a. i. 2. 

Classic a. 2. 1607. 3. Learned in the clas- 
sics Classic sb. 1)1711. 4. Relating to the 

classics (Classic 1)1839. 5. =Classic«.5. 
1820. 6. Of literature : Confoimingtotherules 
or models of Greek and Latin antiquity; hence 
tra?isf. of art; opp. to romantic 1820, 'j.Hist. 
Of or pertaining to a classis in a Presbyterian 
Church (see Classis 3) 1586. fS. Class-. -1819. 
_ 6. The problem is to present new and profound 
ideas in a perfectly sound and c. style M. Arnold. 
7. C., provincial, and national synods Macaulay. 
Hence_Cla*ssicalism= Classicism. Cla’ssicalist. 
Classicadity, c. quality or character ; c- scholar- 
ship; an instance ofc. learning, etc. Cla’ssicalize 
V, = Classicize. Cla*ssically adv. 

Classicism (klte-siBiz’m). 1837. [f. Classic 
+ -ism.] 1. The principles of classic literature 
or art ; adherence to classical style. 2. A classi- 
cal (i.e. Latin or Greek) idiom or form 1873. 

Classicist (klte-sisist). 1839. [f. as prec + 
-1ST.] An upholder of classic style or form ; also, 
one who advocates the teaching of the Greek 
and Latin classics in schools. 

Classicize (kloe’sisoiz), 2/. 1854. [f as prec. + 
-IZE.] To make classic; intr. to affect classic 
style or form. 

Classico-, comb. f. L. classiais Classic. 
Classifiable (klas-sifoiabfl), a, 1846. [f. 

Classify-!- -ABLE.] Capable of being classified. 
Classific (kla’srflk), a. rare. 1809. [f. L. 
classis Class -i- -ficus. ] That constitutes a class 
or classes; pertaining to classification. 
Classification (kl£e.sifik<?J |on). 1790. [f. as 
Classify.] i. The action of classifying. 2. 
The result of classifying; a systematic distribu- 
tion or arrangement, in a class or classes 1794. 
Hence Cla.ssifica’tional a. of or pertaining to c. 
Classificatory (kloe’sifik^htsri), a. 1837. 
[f. L. ^classificare ; see -OR Y.] Tending, or re- 
lating, to classification, as the c. sciences. 
Classify (klse-sifci), v. 1799. [as if ad. L. 
*dassificare; see -fy.] To arrange or dis- 
tribute in classes according to a method or 
system. Hence Cla*ssificr, one who cla.ssiries. 

11 Classis (klte'sis). PL classes. 1593. [a. 
L. Class. 1 i. — Class xf;. 1. 1601. fa. 
A division according to rank ; a Class --1714. 
3. £cd. In certain churches : an inferior judi- 
catory consisting of the elders or pastors of the 
parishes or chinches of a district; a presbytery 
1593; the district thus united 1653. t4- In a 

library : The compartment formed by the book- 
shelves in the adjacent sides of two stalls, to- 
gctlier with those under the window between 
them ”1710. 

Cla-ssmate, -mate. 1862. A fellow student 
in the same class. 

Classy (kkfsi), a. slangox colloq, T89X. [f. 
Class sb. + -y ^.] Superior, high-class. 

Clastic (klai’btik), a. 1875. [fi Or. type *xAa- 
GTuck, fi KXaarbi, f. /fAdeii/.'j i. Qeoi. Con- 
sisting of broken pieces of older rocks 1877, 
2. Anai, (Of a model) Composed of separable 
pieces ; pertaining to such a model 1875. 

Clathrate (klse‘])r(?it), iz. [ad. i.. dathraius^ 
dathrare, fi clathri (pi.) lattice (Gr. nXfi&pa 
liars).] Bot. Resembling lattice-work ; cancel- 
late. So Cla'tliroid a. 

Clatter (klae’toi), sb. 1460. [In icth c. da- 
ter; echoic. Cfi Du, klater a rattle.] 1, A 
rattling noise made by tlic rapidly repeated 
collision of sonorous bodies that (fo not ring 
1578. a. Noisy talk; gabble 1460; in mod. Sc., 
gossip, tittle-tattle 1596. 

3 t, Tne c. of the hoes among the pebbles Kin<;8Lnv, 
a. Hold stille thi dnttur t-ijCo. Such a c, of longues 
in empty heads Loncv. H cnee Cla'ttery a. (cdioi/,), 

Clatter (klsetox), v, [OK. datrian ; echoic. 
Cf. Du. klateren to rattle.] t, intr. To make 
the noise described under Cl ATTFitJd. ; to rattle. 
Said of the instruments or the agent. Also with 
along, down, over, etc. 2. trims. To causes to 
rattle 1537. 3. intr. To chatter, babble ; In 

mod. Sc,, to tattle ME, t4* To utter in a 
chattering way; prate about -r 735* Aim advb, 

*. They fall a-dattering with.. drums and kettks 
Dk Fob, ». The servant.^ c. the plates and glasses 
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Tucker. 3. The Load-starre of Reformation as some 
men c. Milt. Hence Cla’tterer. 

Claucht ; see Claught. 

Claude Loiraine glass. Also Claude- 
glass. 1789. [^Nsimed from C/a2^!de (of) Lorraifie 
(1600-1682).] A somewhat convex dark or 
coloured hand-mirror, used to reduce the pro- 
portions of a landscape. 
fClau’dicant,(£3:. 1624. [^a.d.'L.clazcdicanfem,'] 
Lame, halting {hL and -1708. So f Clau- 
dica’tion the action of limping. 

Claught, pa. t. of Cleek v., to snatch, 
clutch. Also as s&. and v. Sc. 1800. 

Clause (kl^z). ME. [a. OF., ad. med.L. 
clausa^ in sense of L. clausula ; f. L. clauderct 
clausu 7 n.'\ i. A short sentence ; a single pas- 
sage of a discourse or writing; a distinct member 
of a sentence, esp. in Gram, one containing a 
subject and predicate. a. A paiticular and 
separate article, stipulation, or proviso, in any 
formal or legal document ME. fa* Close j esp. 
the close of a sentence -1724. 

a. The passing of a statute of twenty clauses Stubbs. 
Penal C., Saving C. 3. The sweet falling of the 
clauses Bacon. Comb. C.-rolls, = Close Rolls. 
fClau'Ster, -re. [OE. clauster, a. L. clau- 
strum^ f. claus-, claud- to shut. Cf. Cloister.] 
A cloister, cell, or monastery -t'jtS. 

Claustral (klg’stral), a, ME. [ad. late L. 
clanstralis ; see Cloister.] i. Pertaining to 
a cloister. 2, Cloister-like 1862. 
Claustrophobia (Idostrtyfju’bia). 1879. 
[mod.L,, f. clauslrum Cloister + -phobia.] 
Path, A morbid dread of confined places. 
fClaU'Sure. ME. [ad. L. clausura ; cf. clo- 
sure. ] The action of closing or enclosing-idyo ; 
closed condition -1815 ; that which encloses 
-1669, 

Claut (klpt), slf. Sc. and n. dial. 1697. 
f?conn. w. claw or claught.'] A handful, a 
rakeful, a scraping. So Claut v. to scratch, 
claw, rake, scrape out, etc. 

Clavate (kltfi*v<jit),£2:. 1661. [p.d.'L.clavaius, 
clavare, f. clavus nail. In sense 2 as f. L. clava 
club.] ti. Knobbed, a. Zool. ^udBot. Club- 
shaped; thickened towards the apex like a club 
1813. So Cla'vated a. 

Clave, pa. t. of Cleave v. 

II Clavecin (klse'ViTsin). 1819. [F., ad. med.L. 
clavicymbalum; see Clavicymbal.] The 
French name of the Harpsichord. Plence 
Cla'vecinlst, a player on the c. 

Clavel (kloe-vel). Now dial. 1602. [a. OF. 

: — L. ^clavellus, dim. of clavus nail, ] The lintel 
over a fire-place. Also in comb., as c.-piece, 
mantelpiece, var. Clavy. 
f Cla*vellated, a. i66o, [f. med.L. clavel- 
latus, OF. tlavelic, in cendre claveUe, mod.Fl 
cendre gravelie.] In Clavellated Ashes : Potash 
obtained from the dried and calcined lees of 
wine, for the use of dyers -1735. 

Claver (kl-Fiwaj), sb. Sc. and w. dial 1689. 
[?] Idle garrulous talk; a piece of idle gossip. 
Anc Knox cleaving us a' wi' his da vers ? X689. 
Claver (kloc’voj), Now dial ME. [Cf. 
Da, klavre, and mod.Du. klaveren, in same 
sense.] To climb, clamber. 

Claver (kl/i‘vw), Sc. and n. dial 1605, 
[?] To talk idly; to gossip, prate. 
Clavichord (klffiwik/jid). NowZ/wA 1483. 
f ad. T5th c. L. davUhordium, f. clavis + chorda. 
See also Clariciiori). j A musical instrument 
with strings and keys/ in its developed form 
resembling a square pianoforte. 

Clavicle (kkw*vik’l). 1615. \js,d.l,.clavicula. 
dim. of clavis Vtfi in med.I... * collar-bone '.] 
t. Anal The collar-bone, which extends from 
the breast-bone to tlie shoulder-ldade, forming 
part of the pectoral arch. In birds the two cla- 
vicle.s are united into the furculum or merry- 
thouglit. ta. Boi. A tendril -1750. t 3 * Conch, 
The bead of a spiral shell -1774. 

Clavicora (ktoi^vikj^jn), [ad, mod.L. darn- 
comiSf t dava + c&mnl] Mni. Club-Iiorned : 
applied to the Ciavkomes, a subsection of pen- 
tamerous beetles having club-shaped antennm. 
Cla'^cular (klmvPkuHAi), a. 1804. (£, L. 
dmieula 4* -ae. ] Of or pertaining to the Cla- 
vicle. Hence ClmvPcwliirly aS. 
Claidcymbal (klfeviii*mbll)» Now Ilisl 


1492. [ad, med.L. clavicymbalum, f. clavis 
key + cymbalum Cymbal. See also Clari- 
CYMBAL, Clavecin.] An old name of the 
Harpsichord. 

II Clavicytherium(kla:visij3l8Ti;^m). [Better 

clavicitkerium, f. L. clavis + CiTHER.] An 
early musical instrument ; in effect, an upright 
spinet, var. Clavici*them. Browning. 
llCla*vicr, 1708. [F. clavier^ orig. a key- 

bearer (on L. type claviarius, f. clavts key). 
Cf. G. klavierl] i. The keyboard or set of 
keys of a musical instrument. 2. (klavi»T). 
A German name of all keyboard instruments 
with strings ; now esp. the pianoforte. 3. A 
dummy keyboard for practice. 

Claviform (klsewilpim), a. 1817. [f. L. 
clava club + -FORM.] Club-shaped. 
fClaviger (klsewidgaj). 1606. [a. L.] One 
who carries a key or a club -1712. So Clavi'- 
gerous a. (Diets.) 

II Clavis (kl^i’vis). 1649, [L.] A key. 

llClavus (kl<f^*v:^s). [L. clavus nail.] I. 
^CoRN sbZ' 2. The disease Ergotism. 
Claw (kl^), sb. [OE. clawu, obi. cases dawe, 
pointing to a type ^hlawd. See also Clee.] 
I. The sharp horny nail arming the feet of birds 
and some beasts; also transf.\ loosely, the foot 
thus armed OE. ia. A hoof, or one of the 
parts of a (cloven) hoof --1661. s.Jlg. ME. 4. 
tra 7 isf. Any contrivance resembling a claw OE. 
5. Bot. The narrow sharpened base of the petal, 
in some flowers, by which it is attached 1794. 

3. In one's claws : in one's possession or power. 4. 
The C. of a Hammer 1677. 

attrib. and Comb . : c.-nammer, a hammer with a 
c. for extracting nails; -hammer coat {colloq.), a 
tail coat for evening dress; f-poll, a toady (cf. 
claw-bach). 

Hence Clawed a. having claws. Clawless a. 
Claw (kig), V. Pa. t. and pple. clawed. 

I" OE. clawian, deriv. of clawu Claw. ] i. irajis. 
To scratch or tear with or as with claws. 2. 
To seize, grip, clutch, or pull with claws 1557; 
intr. to grasp or clutch [at, etc.) ; to scratch at 
ME. 3. trans. To scratch gently, so as to re- 
lieve itching or to soothe ME. Also f^g. 4. 
Hence : To flatter, cajole, fawn upon. Now 
dial ME. Also \intr. 5. Naui. {intr.) To 
beat to windward from a lee-shore. Also to 0. 
off or from (the shore). 1642. t6. To strike as 

with claws; to beat. YIosnt dial. 1584. 

X But Age. .hath clawed me in his dutch II ami. v. 
i. 80. 3. Ifeny wight wold c. us on the galle Chaucer. 

Phrases. YPo c. the back ^(.see sense 3); hence 
t Claw-back, a toady. C. me and Pit c. thee (see 
sense 4). t To c. away, off’, to rate soundly, scold j 
tto get rid of. 

Clay fkb'i); sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. clwg : — 
OTcut. ^klaijd-, verbal root kli- {klei-, klai -) , 
to stick, cleave + suffix -ia. See Cleam, Clam, 1 
X. A stiff viscous earth, consisting mainly of 
aluminium silicate, and derived mostly from the 
decomposition of felspathic rocks. It is found 
in beds or other deposits at various depths, and 
forms with water a tenacious paste which may 
be moulded into any shape, and hardens when 
dried, ta. Used transf. of bitumen, etc. -1584. 
3. Used loosely for: Earth, moist earth, mire, 
mud ME. 4. Earth as the material of the hu- 
man body (cf. Gen. ii. 7) ; hence, the human j 
body; the material part of man ME, 5. Short 
for day-pipe (colloq.) 1863. 6. attrib. Of or 

made of clay 1523. ^ 

X. Boulder, Kimmeridge, London, Oxford, Purbeck 
C., etc. Brick, fire, plastic, porcelain, poliePs c. ; 
pipe-c., etc. x The touglie cleye of BahUon called 
Bitumen Eden. C. and C., differs in dignity Cymb. 
IV, ii. 4. To moisten or ivei one's c. (joc.) : to drink. 

Coinb , : c.-band, a thin stratum of c. ; hence c. band 
ironstone, a variety of Chalybite; -brained a., dull, 
clod-pated; -cold, as cold as c.: usually of a dead 
btxly ; c, iron-ore, c, ironstone, any iron-ore con- 
taining much c., esp. argillaceous hasmatite; -mill, a 
mill for mixing and tempering c.; -pipe, a tobacco- 
pipe made of baked c. (pipe-c.)i -pit, a pit from which 
c. is dug; -puddle (see Puddle); -slatejan argil- 
laceous sedirnentaryrock, of bluish or greenish colour, 
having a cleavage which crosses the original stratifi- 
cation at all angles; -etone, Aff«, a felspathic rock 
which emits an odour of damp c. when breathed upon. 

llence Cla'yen {areh.) of c. ; clay-, Clay'ey 
a. full of c,; of the nature of e*i soiled with c.; c,- 
like ; also fig. of * mortal clay Clay *lah a. 1 Obs. 
Cte.y (kia), V. 1523, [f, prec. «b.] I. To 


cover, or dress, with clay. a. To treat (sugar) 
with clay in refining 1703. 

Claye (kUi). 1708. [a. F. daie, in 14th c. 
claye : — late L. cleta (cf. seta ; seie, sole).] A 
hmdie. 

Claymore 1772. Hist, [ad. 

Ga.el. claidheamh (klai'S.nv) jwdr 'great sword’.] 
The two-edged (rarely two-handed) broadsword 
of the ancient Scottish Highlanders. Also 
ellipt. a man armed with this. 

Cleacll, cleecbi (klltj), v. Now dial [ME. 
cleche, f. OE. *cl;xc(e)a?z, *clxhte.] i. To clutch 
{trans. and intr.) 2. To lift (water, etc.) in the 
hollow of the hand, or with a shallow vessel. 

Clead, deed, v. [ME. (north.) clefe, pa. t. 
cledde, pa. pple. cled', f. OTeut. type ^klaipjan, 
f. klaipo- cloth.] = Clothe v. Hence Clea'd- 
ing vbl. sb. clothing (-Fr. and n. Eng .] ; Mech. a 
casing (as of felt or wood), to prevent radiation 
of heat, etc. 

Cleam, deme, v. Now dial [OE. clk 77 ia 7 i 
: — OTeut. '^klaimjan, f. '^klaimo-, in OE. clam 
'cloam', Cf. Clam.] To smear, bedaub, 
plaster; to cause to stick. 

Clean (klfn), a. [Com. Teut. : OE. dmne 
preli. ^cldni : — WGer. *klaini. The original 
sense was * clear, pure '.] ti. Clear ; undimmed 
-1708. 2. Pure; free from foreign matter OE. 

3. Free from dirt or filth. Now the ordinary 
sense. OE. 4. Free from spiritual or moral 
pollution. Const, ^of, fro?n. OE. 5. Free from 
ceremonial or sanitary defilement OE. 6, Clean 
in habit 1568. 7. Of style or language : Free 

fromfaults, correct, pure {arch.) M E. 8. Proper ; 
well-built, shapely; clever, smart, dexterous 
ME. 9, Clear of obstructions, inequalities, or 
unevennesses ME. 10. With nouns of action, 
etc. : Entire, complete, perfect, sheer. (Cf. To 
sweep clean.) ME. Also in co 7 nb,\ see after 
the adv. 

i. All of Diamond perfect pure and cleene Spenser 
F. Q. I. vii. 33. 2. C. water ME., coal 1872, land 

(,mod.). 3. Cleane Hnnen Mids. Jv. iv. ii. 41. Ac. 

ship De Foe, A c. copy (.mod.). C. Bill of Health 
(fig.) ; see Bill sb.^ To make a c. breast (fig.) ; see 
Breast. 4. Create in mee a cleane heart, O (jod Ps. 
li. 10, 7. A dene and elegant stile Elyot. 8. The 
hocks and legs .. ‘clean ' 1836, A .. c. field Cricket 
Annual. 9. C. coast, harbour Smyth, oak 1884. A 
c. wound x8o7. jo. To make cleane work Cotgr, 
Hence Cleamish a, pretty c. 

Clean (klm), adv. [OE. dainCf dhte, f. the 
adj. ; orig. cldnd\ i. In a clean manner (see 
Clean a. i, 2, 8, lo). 2, Without anything 
omitted or left; wholly, quite, absolutely OE.^ 
i. The room must be c. swept (mod,), x C. off his 
head 1883, C. dismay’d Spenser, bowled (mod,), 
Clean-, adJ. and adv. in cotfib. 
t. With pple.s,,as c.-built, -complexioned, -going, etc. 
a. c.-cut, sharply defined; -fingered, with nimble 
fingers; scrupulous, honest; -handed, having dean 
hands, free fiom wrong-doing; -limbed, .shapely of 
limb; -timbered, well-built, clean-limbed. 

Clean (kl/n), v. 1450. [In 15th c. dene, f. 
the adj. ; in current use more literal than to 
cleanse.] To make Clean (see Clean a,). 
Also absol. and intr. 1708. 

To c. shoes 1714, a portrait Tyndall, a ship’s bottom 
Dampier, fish Lank, land 1886. 

Phrases. I'o c, out : to c. by emptying ; transf. to 
exhaust, leave bare, Also fig* slang. To took. 
Hence Clea’nable a. Clea'ner, one who or that 
which deans. 

Clean, 1872* An act of cleaning *. chiefly 
in comb., as a clean up, out, etc. spec, (in U, 3 . 
Milling) clean-up’, the collecting of all the 
product of a given period or operation. 
Cleanly (kle'nli), a. [OE. chknHc, f. dkne 
Clean + He body.] fx- ’Morally or spiritually 
clean -1683. ta. Clean : as clothes, etc. •”XS9®* 

3, Habitually clean; habitually kept clean X500. 

4. Conducing to cleanness 1611. ts» Neat ; 
dexterous, elegant -17x2, 

t. A man of c. behaviour j:583. 3 * Some plain but 

c, country maid Drvden. An lK)ne.st c. Alehouse 
Walton. 4. A c. diet Burton. Hence CleamUly 
adv* Cleanliness, c, quality or state. 

Cleanly (klZnli), adv* [OK. dSdk*] In a 
clean manner (see Clean a*); fcompletely 
-1655; tably, adroitly -X642. 

He purge, - and Hue c* x Ilm* /K, v, !v. 169* 

Cleannesa (klPn^n^t). [OE. d^mes.] The 
quality or state of being Clean (lit* and//.). 
tC» ^teetk t scarcity of food* (Amos iv* d.) 
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Cleansable (kle'nzabl), a. 1483. [f. 
Cleanse v.'] That can be cleansed. 

Cleanse (klenz), [OE. clknsian^ densian 
: — WGer. '^klaims6n„ f. klaini^ OE. cl^m. 
The sp. follows clean.'] i. To make clean ; to 
purify, to free from dirt, infection, guilt , pollu- 
tion, a charge, etc. Also absol. In the literal 
senses now usually clean, a. To clear, to rid , 
off front ME. 3. To purge ; also absol. OE. | 
1. You cannot c. your heart with tears Trench. 
What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common i 
Acts X, 15. Hence Cleamser. i 

Clear (kli»i), a., adv.^ and sb. [ME. a. 
OF. : — L. alarum. Partly infl. by Clean.] 

A. adj. L I. Of light ; '\orig. Brightly shining 

"-1667; pure, unclouded. Of a fire: With- 
out flame or smoke. 1611. a. Fully light, bright, 
serene {arch .) ; free from cloud, mists, and haze ; 
fig. serene ME. 3. Transparent, translucent 
ME. 4. Shining; lustrous ME.j tof women: 
Beauteous -1578. Illustrious. [So L. 

clarus.~\ -1605. 

I. Cleare as the sun Song Sol, vi. 10. 2. Almost 

cleere dawn Meets, for M. iv. ii, 226. A c. frosty even- 
ing \mod.\ fg. His brow grew c. Lytton, 

II. I. Clearly seen, distinct 1835. a. Easy to 

understand, perspicuous ME. 3. Distinct, free 
from confusion ME. 4. Evident, plain ME. 
5. Of the eyes, etc. : Having keen perception 
1576. 6. That discerns without confusion of 

ideas ME. 7. Of persons : Subjectively free 
from doubt; certain, positive, determined 1604. 

a. The words are cleare and plaine 16x5. To make 
oneself c. Jowett. 3. C. notions of law and govern- 
ment Macaulay, 4. Quoth Hudibras, The case is c. 
Butler. 6. C. thinkers always have a c. style Buckle. 
7. I am not c. on. the point Ht. Martineau. 

HI. Of sound ; Ringing, pure and well-defined ; 
distinctly audible ME. 

IV. I. fig. from I. 3 : Pure, unsophisticated 
ME. a. Unspotted; innocent ME. 

I. Fame is the spur that the c. spirit doth raise 
' Lycidas 70. a. Duncane .hath bin So cleere in his 

great Office Mach. i. vii. 18. 

V. I. Unencumbered; net 1500. a. Unquali- 
fied; absolute, complete; sheer 1529. 3. Free 

from contact; quite free; quit, rid 1658, 4. 

Unobstructed ; unoccupied ; open 1568. 5. 

Emptied of contents, load, or cargo 1607. 6. 

Free from legal or other complications 1635. 
7. US. slang. Unadulterated, pure, real 1837. 

X. A c. thousand a year for doing . . nothing Cobbett. 
a. Three feet c, 3. Let me be cleere of thee Tnid, N. 
IV. i. 4, 4. Seeing the coast cleere Greene. 6 . 1 was 
now a c. man De Foe. 

B. adv. [Partly the adj. used predicatively; 
partly after native Eng. ad vs., esp. Clean adv,] 

1. Brightly ME. ta. = Clearly -1782, ts- 
= Clean adv, 2. -1690. 

C. sh. I. Ellipt. ti* A fair lady, (in ME.) 
ta. Brightness, clearness -idii. 3* Clear space 

cleere with cloudy darkes is scar’d Lodge. 
3. In ike c. i in interior measurement. 

II. Verbal sb. f. Clear v. A clearing of the 
sky, weather, etc. 1694. 

Comb.'. c.-ciit€X. sharply chiselled, sharply defined; 
-eyed a. having clear eyes {lit. &nd fig.> ; -headed, 
having, or characteristic of, a clear head; -hea’ded- 
neas ; -sighted a. having clear sight ; -ness. 
Hence Clea*rish <*. dtortlyaav, CleaTness. 
Clear (kll»i), w. ME. [f. Clear a.) i. To 
make or become Clear or bright. Also with j 
uf a. To make pure from stain; to purify, j 
clarify; to prove innocent; to acquit ME. 3. 1 
To make (a person) clear as to a matter ME* ; I 
to elucidate ME. ; tto prove -1770, 4. To make j 
clear of things or persons that obstruct or cum- 
ber a space 1530. 5, Hence, gen* To free or ' 

rid of. Now a leading sense, 1535. 6. To re- 
move, so as to leave the place or way clear, 
Also with away, off, out. 167a. 7. inlr. To de- 
part, so as to leave the place clear. Also with 
off, out. 1832. 84 To make or become clear of 

contents or burden; to exhaust 1699, 9. To 

get (a thing or oneself) clear of or from *399 ; 
to pass clear of, get dear through or away from 
1634; to leap clear over, pass over 1791. *o. 

To settle, discharge a iSi, hill, etc. Also with 
off. 1596, ^inir. To settle v)Uh -1796, % x- To 
set free from debt, etc. 1704, Also absol, 

To free (a ship or cargo) by satisfying the 
customs, harbour dues, etc. 1703 ; also msol , ; 
hencCf to leave a port under sudi conditions 


1807. 13. To make in clear profit 1719. 14. 

To pass through the Clearing-House {mod.). 

1. To c, the airi orig. to free from mists, etc. ; now, 
from sultry conditions which precede a storm. Toe. 
the sight Shaks., the brain Disraeli, the Voice De 
Foe, 2. How I would’st thou c. rebellion Addison. 
To c. oneself of an imputation Locke. 3. Toe. one’s 
meaning {mod.). The evidence of time doth c. this 
assertion Bacon. 4. Police to c. the way Sala, To 
c. the coasts 1530, the^ decks 1870, a ship for action 
1889, land (for cultivation) 1705. 5. To c. the house 

of people i860, cotton \fro?n. dirt Ure. 6. To c. a 
wreck 1823. 8. To c. a ship : to discharge it of its 

cargo. 9. With one brave bound the copse he cleared 
Scott. ix. Toe. an encumbered estate W, Penn. 
X2. The steamer.. cleared at Christiania. .bound for 
New York 1889. 

With adverbs; To c. out: a. To ‘clean out’ of 
cash, b. To clear on leaving port. To c. up : To 
make or become clear, orderly, or perspicuous. 

Hence Clea*rage, the action of clearing ; fa clear, 
ing. Clea*rer, one who or that which Clears ; also 
used iechn. 

Clearance (klia-rans). 1563. [f. Clear v. 
+ -ANCE.] I. The action of clearing, or making 
clear, a. Comm. The clearing of a ship at the 
Custom-House. Cf. Clear v, 12. 1731. 3. 

A clear space, spec. In the steam-engine : the 
distance between the cylinder-cover and the 
piston when at the end of its stroke. 1788. 4. 
A Clearing (sense 2) 1839. 5. A certificate 

that a ship has been cleared on leaving port 
1727, 6. Clear or net profit (rare) 1864. 

X. The c. of a property from encumbrances 1884, 
of a storm Froude. The Highland clearances 1883. 

Clear-cole (kllaukDul). 1823. [ad. F. daire 
colie. J A preparation of size mixed with whiting 
or white-lead used as a first coating in house- 
painting; a coating of size in gilding. 

Clearing (kll3*riq),w<5/. ^ 5 . ME. [f. Clear 
z/.] I. The action of the vb. Clear, in various 
senses. 2. A piece of land cleared for cultiva- 
tion 1823. ts- Comm. = Clearance 2. -1769. 
4. The passing of cheques, bills, etc., through 
a clearing-house 1883. Also attrib. 

\ X. Upon his said Tustification, and C. 1604. 2. A 

tiny c. pared from the edge of the wood Lowell. 

Clearing House, clearing-house. 1832. 

’ An institution in London established by the 
bankers for the adjustment of their mutual 
claims for cheques and bills, by exchanging 
them and settling the balances. Extended^ to 
similar institutions, as the Railway Clearing 
House, etc. Also attnh. 

Clear-obscure. [After F. dair-obscur.'] 
1778. = Chiaroscuro. 

Clear-starch, v, 1709. To stiffen and dress 
linen with clear or colourless starch. 

Clear-story, var. of Clerestory. 

Cleat (klft), sb. [OE. cUat; cf. Du. kloot 
ball, Ger. kloss Clot, clod, lump. The primary 
sense was ‘ firm lump ’.] i. A wedge ME. 2. 
Naut. Orig. a small wedge of wood bolted on 
its side to a spar, etc., to stop anything from 
slipping {stop-c.), afford a footing {siep-c.), or 
serve as a point of attachment or resistance 
ME. Extended to pieces of wood (or iron) of 
various shapes, bolted on to parts of a ship for 
various purposes, as a belaying c., a launching 
c.f etc. 1769. 3. A wedge-shaped or other piece 
fastened on, or left projecting, for any purpose; 
e.g as a handle 1611. 

Cleat (klfl), z/. 1794. [f.prec,sb.] To fasten 
to, or with, a cleat; to strengthen with thin 
plates of metal {dial.), 

Cleavable (klfwib’i), 1846. [f. Cleave 
v?' + ABLE.] That can be cloven, cleft, or split. 

Cleavage (klrved^). 1816. [f. as prcc. + 
-AGE.] I. The action or faculty of cleaving or 
splitting asunder; the state of being cleft ; divi- 
sion (/fr.and Jig.) 1867. 2. spec. (Af««.) Arrange- 
ment in lammoe which can be split asunder, and 
alongthe planes of which the substance naturally 
splits ; the property of splitting along suchplanes 
1830. {GeoL) Slaty c , : the fissile structure 
in clay slate and similar rocks» whereby these 
split into the thin laminoe or slates used in 
roofing, etc. This structure is quite distinct 
from, and in origin posterior to, the stratifica- 
tion and jointing, X839. (with//.) The plane in 
which a crystal or roefc may be split 1817. 
Cleave, sh. In 1586. [ad. In diahh:\ A 
basket. 

Cleave (klJV), o.i Pa. t. dove, dave, 


cleaved, cleft; Pa. pple. cloven, clove, cleaved, 
cleft. [Com. Teut. : OE. cliofan, cUofan : — 
OTeut. Xy^Q^kleut-, klaui — klutum, klttbano-f 
— pre-Teut. ^gleubh-, in Gr. yXvtp-^ ‘ to cut with 
a knife ’ , and perh. L. glub- ‘ to flay ' . ] i . irans. 
To part or divide by a cutting blow ; to hew 
asunder; to split; to pierce and penetrate 1558. 

2. To separate or sever by dividing or splitting 
ME. 3. tntr. (for rejl.) To split or fall asunder 
ME. 4. zntr. To cleave one’s way 1655. 

1. Abraham, .claue the wood for the burnt offering 
Gen. xxii. 3. To cleaue a heart in twaine Meas. for 
M. in. i. 63. To c. the flood Milt. P, R. in. 433, 3. 
The ground claue asunder Numb. xvi. 31. 

Cleave (klfv), z/.^ Pa. t. cleaved, clave; 
Pa, pple. cleaved. [OE. clifan str. vb., and 
clifian, cleofian wk. vb, : — OTeut. ^kliiaUf 
perh. f. root kli- to stick. The form clave is 
perpetuated by the influence of the Bible of 
1611.] X. To stick fast or adhere, as by a glu- 
tinous surface, to. Also fig. 2. In wider sense : 
To cling or hold fast to ; to attach oneself to ME, 

3. To adhere or cling to (a person, party, prin- 
ciple, etc.) ; to remain attached to ME, t4. To 
remain steadfast -1594. 

I. Their tongue cleaued to the roof of their mouth 
Jobxxbi. xo. fig. A.. phrase cleaving as it were to 
the memory Paley. 3. He schal clyue to his wyf 
Wyclif Ephes. v. 31. The mercenary soldiers . . clave 
to King Henry 'B'rzemavi. 

Cleavelandite (klPvlandoit). 1823. [f. 

Cleaveland the mineralogist.] Min. A variety 
of albite from Chesterfield, Mass. 

Cleaver (klfwax). 1483. [f. Cleave z/.i] 
One who or that which cleaves; spec, a butcher's 
chopper for cutting up carcasses. 

Cleavers (klrvaxz), cli- (kli-). [In OE. 
chfe, f. root of clifian to adhere; app. confused 
later with dive Bot. The climbing 

plant Galium Aparine or Goose-grass, which 
adheres by its hooked prickles to clothes, etc. 
llClech6, -6e (kle-tji, Wkle^e), a. 1688. [F., 
f. L. Xy^Q ^clavicatus ‘key-holed’, f. clavis.^ 
Her. a. Voided or hollowed throughout, as a 
cross showing only a narrow border, b. Of 
a cross ; Having the extremities shaped like the 
handle of an ancient key. 

deck (kick), V. Chiefly ME. [a. ON. 
klekja to hatch."} irans. Of birds: To hatch. 
Also transf. and fig. Hence Clexking vbl. sb, 
hatching. 

Cledge (kled^). 1723. [prob. conn. w. 
Clag.J In Kent, etc., clay or clayey soil; in 
Bedfordshire, the upper of the two beds of 
Fuller's Earth. Hence Cle*dgy2. clayey; sticky, 

Clee. Now dial. OE. [var. of Claw, repr. 
OE. cUa {cleo). See Claw.] =Claw sh. i, 2. 

Cleek (klfk), sb. Chiefly .SV. ME. [Cf. 
Cleek v.f and Click.] i. A large hook or 
crook for catching hold of something. 2. Golf. 
An iron-headed club with a straight narrow 
face and a long shaft 1829. 

Cleek (klfk), z/. n. dial. I'a. t. clauclit, 
claught. ME. [5= CleaCH, ME. 1. 

irans. To seize with the clutch or hand; to clutch 
firmly, suddenly, or eagerly. 2. To snatch ME. 
3. To lay hold of with a cleek 1857. 

Clef I (kief). 1:579. t®*' key.] 

Mns. A character placed on a particular line of 
a stave, to indicate the name and pitch of the 
notes standing on that line, and hence of the 
other notes. Occas. loosely ^ stave. Also fig. 

There are three clefs in use. the 0, tenor, or alto 
clef, the G or treble clef, and the F or 
bass clef, which denote respectively OT 
the middle C on a piano, the 0 above, ## 
and the F below. They are written 
respectively m here shown. In modern music the C 
clef is called the soprano, alto, or tenor def, at it is 
placed upon the first, third, orfourth line of the stave, 
f Clef 2. rare. 1494. [app. Anglo-Fr* 
j ad. L, davus pin.] The pin of a weighing 
beam -1568. 

Cleft, sb. [ME. dyftf cUfi (app. OE. 
^dyft ) !— OTeut. ^hluftut L h/ub-, kkub-., diofi 
to cleave. Cleft is assim. to deft, pa. pple. of 
Cleave. Ini6-x8thc.confoundedwithCLiFF, ] 
I. A space or division made by cleaving; a split, 
fissure, crack, crevice, 2 . spec. a. The parting 
of the thighs, the fork. Now dial, ME. b. A 
crack of the skin ; a disease of the feet of horses 
1576. 3. Split wood, rx/, for fuel. Now^f/a/, ME. 
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ComB. c.'graft s', to graft in a c. or slit made for the 
purpose. 

Cleft (kleft), ppl. a, ME. [f. Cleave z/.i ; 
cf. Cloven. J Split asunder; partly split; bi- 
furcate. Also fig. 

C. palate • a malformation in which a longitudinal 
gap exists in the middle or on either side of the roof 
of the mouth. A c. stick a position in which ad- 
vance and retreat are alike impossible, a fix. C./oot^ 
ho^i = cloven foot^ etc. 

Clefts pa. t. and pple. of Cleave ; oc- 
cas. of Cleave 

Cleg (kleg). Now Sc. and dial. 1449. [a. 
ON. Meggi, mod. Norw, klegg.l A gadfly, 
horse-fly, or breep. 

Cleido-mastoid (kloid^Jimae-stoid), a. [f. 
Gr. k\€ls, /rA«5- + Mastoid.] Anat. Pertain- 
ing to the clavicle and mastoid process. 

Cleistogamic (kbist^gge-mik), a. 1877. [f. 
Gr. /t\€i(rTos closed + •yaiios + -ic; cf. phanero- 
gamic.] Bot. Applied to certain small incon- 
spicuous permanently closed flowers, adapted 
for self-fertilization, occurring in various plants 
on the same individuals as the normal flowers, 
which in such cases are either cross-fertilized or 
barren. So Cleisto’gamous a. Cleisto'gamy, 
the occurrence of cleistogamous flowers. 

Cleittiral (kbi*]?ral), a. 1850. [f. Gr. /rAef- 
apov, f. /cXeiciv to close + -AL,] Gr. Arch, Of a 
temple : Covered in : opp, to Hyp^THKAL. 

Clem (klem), dam (kl0em),z^. dial. 1540. 
[app. f. (ult.) Com.Teut.*-l'/<Z7;«»*yh«, f. Mamin-, 
OE. clamm, clgmm sb. fetter, cramp, etc. ; see 
Clam j^.^] titans. To pinch ; to waste with 
hunger, starve. Also intr. 

Clematis (kle mhtis). 1551. [a, L., a. Gr. 
KKrjfAaris, prob. periwinkle, f. /cX^/ua vine- 
branch. Erron. clemd'tis.'] Bot. A genus of 
twining shrubs (N.O. Ranunculacex) , having 
flowers with a showy calyx and no corolla, and 
seed-vessels adorned with long feathery appen- 
dages. The only British species is C Vitalba, 
also called Virgin’s Bower, Traveller’s Joy, and 
Old Man’s Beard, fa. The Periwinkle -1607. 
f Cle*mence. » next. 

Clemency (kle-m^nsi). 1553. [ad. L. ck- 
nuntia. J i. Mildness or gentleness of temper 
in the exercise of authority or power ; mercy, 
leniency, a. Mildness of weather or climate 1667. 

t. A prince, .famous for his c. Fulceh. C. .. is the 
standing policy of constitutional governments Hallam, 

Clement (kle*ment), a. 1483. [ad. L. ck- 
menkml] 1, Mild and humane in the exercise 
of power or authority ; merciful, lenient, kindly, 
a. Of weather, etc. : Mild ; opp. to inclement 
{rare) 1622. Hence Clemently adv. var. 
TClememtious, -ly. 

Clementine (kle-mentoin), a. ME. [ad. L. 
ckmeniinus, f. Clemens ^ the adj. used as a pr, 
name. ) Of or pertaining to Clement : esp. to 
Clement of Rome and writings ascribed to him ; 
also, to Pope Clement V and his Constitutions. 
Also as sb. (in both applications). 

Clencli (Klenj), sh. 1598. [f. Clench v."} 
I, ^ Clinch sB. q. v. a. The action of clench- 
ing (the fists, etc.) ; fig. conclusive confirma- 
tion, etc. Formerly also Clinch. X779. 

Clench (klenh, v, [ME. clenchen OE. 
cl^nc{e)an OTeut. type ^klankjan to make 
to cling together, to rivet. See Clinch v.] x. 
« Clinch, a. To set firmly together, close tightly 
(the fingers, fist, teeth). Formerly also Clinch, 

^mched’^&enjt, poet, klcnjed), ppl. a. 
ME. |f. prec.J Firmly fastened, tightly closed. 

Clencher(klemjor). 1559. [f. asprec.] He 
who or that which clenches; a conclusive state- 
ment, argument, etc. (more commonly clincher). 

Ckncher^huUix mo Cunkk« jf/;.* 
fClepe, V. [OK. dipian^ repr. an OTeut. 
type ^Mipd/an. Cf, Claf v,] i.intr. To cry» 
call irans. To call (a person) -1567; 

to address B* To call by the name of, 

call, name. Still nied as arch,, asp. in the pa. 
pple. jeUped, ydept (ikle’pt). OE, 4* dhpt. 
To spak of. Chaucer, Hence tClepe sb. a 
call (rare). 

IlCkiOTdm (kle^psidrH), PI -as, and 
*646. [L, a. Gr# £ Mkmp* {akSimtv) 

4*0<wp.] A wateff-dook mod by the ancients 
to measnre time by the discharge of water. 


Cleptomania, var. of Kleptomania. 
Clerestory (kli0‘jst6»ri). ME. [f. clere 
Clear -i- Story. {Clere must here have meant 
‘light, lighted'; see Clear <j.)] The upper 
part of the nave, choir, and transepts of any 
large church, containing a senes of windows, 
clear of the roofs of the aisles, admitting light 
to the central parts of the building. Also transf. 

atirzB. Cleresiop/ windo-wi a window having no 
cross piece to divide the light, 
f Cle*rete. [ME. dertl, deerti, var. of darti, 
a. OF. : — L. claritatem. Cf. Clarity.] Clear- 
ness, brightness, lustre; glory, renown -1520. | 
Clergess. Hist. ME. [a. OF.: fern, of clere.] 
A female scholar ; a member of a female re- 
ligious order. 

fCleTgion. Also -eon. ME. [a. OF. clerjon, 
mod. cUrgeon, dim. of clerd] A young clerk 
or chorister; sdso fig. -1540. 

Clergy (kl5*jd5i). ME. [a. OF. clerpe, 

clargie, lit. ‘ clerl^hip f. clerc : — L. clericus 
Clerk. In 1-3, the proper word was L. cleri- 
catus, OF, cUrgii, F. clergi masc.] ti. The 
clerical office -1561. a. concr. The clerical 
order; the body of men set apart by ordination 
for religious service in the Christian church; 
opp. to laity. (Orig. a term of the Catholic 
church.) ME. itransf, of the priestly order in 
non-Christian religions -1727. 3. As tr. Gr. 

KXrjpos, and of nkripcov in 1 Pet, v. 3 ME. 4. 
Clerkly skill; learning (mod.F, clergie). Ohs. 
exc. in provb. M E. 5. Old Law. Benefit of (his) 
clergy, also simply {his) clergy ; orig. the privi- 
lege allowed to clergymen of exemption from 
trial by a secular court; modified and extended 
later to every one who could read. (Thus 
‘ benefit of the clerical office ' became = * benefit 
of scholarship'.) Abolished in 1827, Cf. 
Neck-verse. ME. Also attrib. 

a. The c. and laity Blackstone. married c. 
Whateley. 4. An Ounce of Mother-Wit is worth a 
Pound of C., or Book-learning s« By the Laws 

of this Realm the Benefit of C. is not allowed to 
Women convicted of Felony Hence CleTgi« 

able a. admitting benefit of c. fCleT gial a, clerkly. 

Clergymaoi (kb-id^immn). 1577. A man 
of the clerical order; an ordained minister of 
the Christian church. (In England, commonly 
meaning a minister of the Church of England.) 
Mransf. (see Clergy 2) -1693. So Cle*rgy- 
woman, ta nun ; ta priestess ; a clergyman’s 
wife, etc. {joc.) 

Cleric (kle*rik). i6ai. [ad. late L. clericus, 
prop, "of or belonging to the clems'; a. Gr. 
k\7jpik6$, in Christian use " of or belonging to 
the sacerdotal order', f. nkrjpos lot, heritage. 
See Bp. Lightioot Philippians (1868) 245-6.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the clergy, Cleri- 
cal. B. sb. A clergyman. Often used instead 
of Clerk (sense x), as less ambiguous. 1621. 

CleHcal (kle*rik&l), a, \sb.) 1592. [f. L. 
cUricalisfi. clericus; seeprcc.] i. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or characteristic of, the clergy or a 
clergyman, a. Of or pertaining to a Clerk or 
penman, of clerks X798. 3. sb. A cleric 1837. 

t. C. garb Lytton. a. A c. error Gurwood., Hence 
Cle*ricallsm, c. principles; c.rule; c. partisanship. 
Clericadity, a c. trait; c. quality or condition. 
CleTically adv. , 

Cle*]:icate. [ad. L. dericatus.] Clerical 
office. Browning. 

Clesilcity (klfri'sfti). [mod. £ L,type*<r/m- 
citas.] Clerical quality or status. 

Clerioo- (kle’riki?), comb. f. L. clericus, * 
clerically-, clerical and . • as in c. -liberal, etc, 
Clerisy (kle*rM)# 1818. [app. after Ger, 
clerisei, in late L. dericia.] x. Learned men 
as a body, scholars, a. « Clericity 1858. 

jt. A learned body, or a, as such CoLERinoK, 

Clerk (kiaxk, kl5xk), sk [OE. had cleric, 
ckrec, clerc, imraed. from Latin ; see Cleric, 
and cf. OF. clerc. The ordinary sense is now 
penman. In U. S., and, of late, occas. in 
ixmdon, the pronunc. is klsxk,] x. A church- 
man, clemman, or ecclesiastic, (Now often 
repl by Cleric.) 2. Before the Reformation, 
esp. a member of the five ‘ minor orders as 
distinct from "holy orders ", Hence, applied 
to laymen who penorm such of these offices as 
survive. X549. A man (or woman) of book 
learning, one able to read and write; a scholar. 
(Now arch.) ME. t4# In early times, Clerks 


(in sense i, identical with 3) transacted all 
business involving writing -1555. fi. Hence, 
in current use : a. An officer who has charge of 
the records, correspondence, etc., and conducts 
the business, of any department, court, cor- 
poration, or society 1526. b. A subordinate 
employed to make written entries, keep ac- 
counts, etc. 1512. 

. The placing of one c. in two churches Hooker. 
The Parish C., the lay officer of a parish church 
who assists the clergyman by leading the people in ^ 
responses, assisting at marriages, baptisms, etc. Bible ’ 
C., a scholar who reads the lessons in some college 
chapels. 3. That noble poete and grete clerke vyrgyle 
Caxtont. 5. a. C. to the School-board, Tovun-c., etc. 

b. A telegraph c. {mod.). 

Hence Clerk v. {collog.) to act as c. Cle'rkage, 
clerk’s work. Cle*rkdom, the status or function of 
a c.; clerks collectively. Clc'rkhood, the status of 
a clergyman {arch.\ or of an office c, CleTkish a. 
Cle'rkless a. Clerk-like a. and adv. Cle*rkling, 
a yewng or petty c. Cle*rkship, the position or 
function of a c. ; book-learning. 

Clerkly (kla-ikli), a. 1528. [f. Clerk 
I. Clerical 1565. a. Book-learned {arch.) 1528. 
3. Skilled in penmanship 1808. 4. Of or be- 

longing to an office clerk 1845. So CleTkly 
adv. Hence CleTkliiiess> c. quality. 

Clero- (klp*r^>), comb. f. L. denes, Gr. nX^pos, 
in the sense of "clergy’, as tClerolarical a., 
composed of clergy and laity. 

CleTomancy. ? OBs. 1620. [f. Gr. /cXijpos 

lot 4- -MANGY.] Divination by lots. 

Clerstory, obs. f. Clerestory. 

Clerucll (kli»*r;^, -Hk). 1847. [ad. Gr. 
Kkripovxos, f. ArX^po? + €X<^iv.] Gr, Antiq. At 
Athens, a citizen who received an allotment of 
land in a foreign state, but retained his rights 
as a citizen at home. Hence Cleruchy (kli»*r2/ki) 
[Gr. KXtypouxia], allotment of land among 
cleruchs; a body of cleriichs. 

CleTum. 1655. [Short ioxconcio ad cUrum.] 
A Latin sermon preached on certain occasions 
at the English Universities. 

Cletch, dial. Alsoclatcti. 1691. [f. 
Cleckz/.; cf. bake, batch, etc. Cf. Clutch.] 
A hatching (of chickens) ; contempt, a family. 
Cleuch, cletighi Qdiux, kl«x)- 
[Sc. form of Clough, q. v.] x. A ravine with 
steep sides, usually that of a stream or torrent. 
(Freq. in place-names, as Bticckuch, etc.) a. 
'The precipitous side of a gorge 1533, 

Cleve, cleeve (klfv). Now local. [ME. 
cleof, cleave, var. of cUfClXS?, founded on OE. 
cleofu, cleofum. (Occas. erron. cleave, as if 
conn, w. cleave to split.) Freq. in local names, 
as Ckvedon , Cleveland, etc. ] 1 . *= Clifp (dial.) . 
ta. The shore of the sea. ME. only. 3. *= Sc. 
brae ME. 

Clever (klewax), a. Also diver, deaver, 
ME. [? related to ME. clivers * claws in the 
sense of " nimble of claws, sharp to seize At 
first a local and colloquial word,] i. Nimble- 
handed; adroit, dexterous in the use of the 
limbs, etc. a. Possessing skill or talent; dex- 
terous; adroit. (The current sense.) 1716. Of 
things : Done with adroitness or skill, ingeni- 
ous 1704, 3. Nimble, active {dial.) 1694. 4- 

Clean-limbed, well-made; handsome. Now 
dial, and in U.S. 1674, 5« Handy 1715; 

‘ nice ’ ; convenient ; agreeable, amiable 1738. 
Also as cmzsi-adv. (dial.). 

t. The old mare is as c. as a cat {mod. coUoql). a. C. 
drawings Mad. D’Arblay, 4. The girl was a tight 

c. wench as any was Akbuimnot (J[.). $. A c. boat 

Stevenson. Then come, put the jorum about, And 
let us be merry and c. Goi.ksm, Hence ClcveriSu 
a. somewhat c. Cle'verly adv. in a c. manner (in 
all senses); dialmd (/A'. completely; quite, ‘clean . 
Qe’vemess, the quality of being c. 

Clevis (kle'vis). 1592. [? an OE. dyfes 
MuHst, i. weak stem of Meub-, cUof io Cleave. 
Occas. treated as pi. with sing, dwy, clevmA 
A U-shaped piece of iron, with a pin or bolt 
passing through holes in the two ends, for bolt- 
ing on to the end of a beam or the like so as to 
form a loop to which tackle may be attached. 
Clew (km)f sk See also Clue. [OE. 
wen, dcowen, etc. w MI^G. kluusm, Du. Mwmm 
(all neat.). ME. dywe, dme, prob. by loss 0} 
the OE, final -«f.l tx. A globular body; a ball 
-X706. », esp, A ball of thread or yarn. (The 
regular term in Sc, and n. Eng.) OE, Also//. 
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3. Hence, that which guides or threads a way 1 a legal adviser; he whose cause an advocate mate +-'y/)a0fa.] The description of a climate 


through a maze, perplexity, difficulty, intricate 
investigation, etc. ME. ; hence, an indication 
to follow, a key. See Clue. 1724. 4, A thread 
or cord (in a senes) 1700 ; the series of cords by 
which a hammock is suspended 1834, 5. Naut. 

A lower corner of a square sail, or the aftmost 
corner of a fore-and-aft sail. 

2. Jig. You haue wound a goodly clewe Alts Well 
I. ill, 188. 3. With clews like these they tread the 

maze of state Crabbe. The c. to the great puzzle 
Freeman. Comb. : c.-boltom, a reel to wind a c. 
on; -garnet, clue-garnet, Na 7 fi,& tackle to clew 
up the courses or lower square-sails in furlingj -line, 
clue-line, a tackle connecting the c. of a sail to the 
upper yard or the mast; occas. = c,-garnets. > 

Clew, clue (klw), v. xVIE. [f. prec.] i. 
ira?is. To coil up into a ball. 2. To point out 
as by a clew 1625. 3. To track as by a clew 

1663. 4* To c, up ; to draw the clews 

(of sails) up to the yard in preparation for furl- 
ing. To c. down : to let down (sails) by the 
clews in unfurling them. Also absol, 

2. A woman might . .clew me out the way to happi- 
nesse Beaum. & Fl. 

II Cliche (khj<?). 1832. [Fr., pa, pple. of 

clicker t van of cliqucr to click; see Littrd.] A 
stereotype block; a cast or ‘ dab’; esp. a metal 
stereotype of a wood-engraving used to print 
from. A stereotyped expression, a com- 

monplace phrase 1892. 

Click (klik), i6ir. [See Click vJ] 

1. A slight, sharp, hard, non-ringing sound of 

concussion, thinner than a clacks such as is 
made by the cocking of a gun, etc. 2. Meek. 
A piece of mechanism which makes this noise ; 
e.g. the catch or detent which falls into the 
notches of a ratchet-wheel ; the catch for a lock 
or bolt, a latch, etc. 3. A defect in a horse’s 
action, causing the toe of the hind hoof to strike 
the shoe in front 1886. 4. Zool, A name for 

beetles of the family Elateridde, from the click- 
ing sound with which they spring upward when 
they have fallen on their backs. Also c. -beetle. 
1848. 5. A class of articulations occurring in 

certain languages of S. Africa, consisting of 
sharp non-vocal sounds formed by suction, with 
the sudden withdrawal of the tongue from the 
part of the mouth with which it is in contact. 
Also Cluck. 1857. Comb, c.-beetle (see sense 4). 
Hence Cli'cky a. full of clicks (sense 5). Click- 
clack sb. and v., also Click-click, expressions 
for recurring or successive sounds of the c. type, 
also for chattering. 

Click, shj^ 187a. [var. of Cleek; also 
Click v? used as sb.} i. = Cleek 1883. 2. 
A jerk with a cleek or hook 1886. 3. Wrest- 

ling. A trick, whereby the adversary's foot is 
sharply knocked off the ground 1872. 

Click (klik), 1581. [Echoic ; cf. Du. 
klikken; also OF. cliquerl] i, inir. To make 
the sound described under Click sb.^ x. 16 ii. 

2. tra?zs. To strike with this noise ; to cause to 
make such a noise 158X. 

I, The solemn death-watch click’d Gay. 2. They. . 
clicked their glasses together Marryat. Merry milk- 
maids c. the latch Tennyson. 

Click (klik), v.^ Chiefly dial. 1674. [var. 
of Cleek.] = Cleek. Also with up. 

CU*cker. 1690. [f. Click z'.i or 2.] i. slang. 
A shop-keeper’s tout. 3. A foreman shoemaker 
who cuts out the leather and gives out work. 
(App. the orig. sense.) 1690. 3. Printing. The 
foreman of a companionship of compositors 
who distributes the copy, etc. 1808. 

Clicket (kli'k^t), sb. Now dial. ME. [a, 
OF. cliquetlX 1* The latch of a door or gate, 

■ Still dial, fa- A latch-key -1579. t3. A con- 
trivance for making a clicking sound; as a 
clapper, bones, etc. -1737. Comb. c.-gate, a gate 
with a latch. Hence CH*cket v. to chatter; of 
a fox, to be in heat. 

Cliency (jk:l9i*ensi). rare. 1660. [ad. late 
L. clientia.} The state of being a client. 
Client (kloi'ent). ME. [ad. L. cliensj cli- 
entem, earlier cluenst from cluere to listen ; 

? ‘ one who is at the call of' his patron.] x. 
Pom. Anti^. A plebeian under the protection 
of a patrician, in this relation called a patron 
(patronns). a, gen. One who is under the pro- 
tection or patronage of another, a dependant 
ME. 3. spec. One who employs the services of 


pleads ME. ; also transf. a customer 1608. 

z. We are very Curious to observe the Behaviour of 
great Men and their Clients Steele. 3. Good Coun- 
sellors lacke no Clients Meas. forM. i. li. 109. Hence 
Cli’entage, a body of clients; the relation of c. to 
patron. Clie’Jital a. rare, of or pertaining to a c. or 
clients. fCli'ented ppl. a,, furnished with clients. 
Clientfleige, —Clieneage. Cli’entless Cli'ent- 
ry, the relation of clients ; a body of clients. Cli*- 
entship, state or relation of a c. : cf. patronage. 

Clientele (klsientz * 1 , -teT). Also -el, -elle, 
and in Fr. form clientele. 1563. [ad. L. ch- 
entela\ see Client. Obs. in 17th c., but re- 
adopted from Fr. c i860, in sense 3.] fi* The 
relation or status of a client; clientsliip -1654 ; 
patronage -1692. 2. A body of clients or de- 

pendants; a body of adherents; a following 
3‘ The whole professional connexion of 
a lawyer, physician, etc. ; a body of supporters 
or customers generally 1865. 

Cliff (klif). [OE. c/^neut., pi. clifu^ orig. 
cleofu : — OTeut. "^kUbom. In 15th c. confused 
with clip, Cleft ; see Clift.] i- A high steep 
face of rock ; esp. (now) a steep face of rock on 
the seashore. 1*2. Hence, Shore, coast, strand 
-1600. 3. - Cleve 3. ME. 4. The strata 

of rock lying above or between coal seams 1676. 

I. There the Eagle and the Stork On Cliffs and Cedar 
tops thir Eyries build Milt. P. L. vii. 424. Hence 
CiiflQdppl. a. having cliffs. Cii*ffy a. having cliffs, 
precipitous, craggy. 

Clift, j-Al Now usually Cleft, q. v. Hence 
Cli’fted a. 

Clift (klift), = Cliff, q. v. Hence 
Cli*:^ a. 

fClimacter. 1609. [a. Gr. /cXtTca/crijp, f. /^Xf- 
ladder.] A Climacteric year or epoch 
-1656. 

Climacteric (kbimmkteTik, -se'kterik). 
1601. [ad. L, climactericus, a. Gr. uki [J.aKr'q- 
pLteSs, {. KXt/JtaKriip Climacter. English or- 
thoepists prefer climacte'ric.'] 

A. adj. I. Pertaining to or constituting a 
climacter or critical period inhuman life ; transf. 
critical, fatal. 3. = Climactic 1791. 

I. C. year = climacteric, also ^ grand climacteric'. 
see B. C. disease: an unexplained disease of advanced 
life, characterized by loss of strength, sleeplessness, etc. 

B. sb. I, A critical stage in human life; a 

period supposed to be specially liable to change 
m health or fortune. Some held all the years 
denoted by multiples of 7 (7, 14, 21, etc.), others 
only the odd multiples of 7 (7, 21, 35, etc.) to 
be climacterics; some included the multiples of 
9. 1634. 2. transf. A critical point or period 

1630. 

X. Grand great) c. (occas. the c.): the 63rd year 
of life (63 = 7 X 9), supposed to be specially critical. 
(Accoiding to some, also the 8ist year.) z. At her 
advanced age, every day is a c. Pope. var. Cli- 
macteTical a. and sb. 

f Clima*ctery. 1654. [a. E. climacterie ; see 
prec.] I. = Climacteric B. i. 1658. 2. Pro- 
gress by successive steps -1734. 

Climactic (kbimoe-ktik), 05 . 1872. [f. Cli- 
max, but not on Greek analogies.] Pertaining 
to or forming a climax or ascending series. 
Hence Climaxtically adv: 

Climatal (kbi*inatM), a. 1830. [f. Cli- 
mate.] Of or pertaining to climate. 
tClimataTCkic, a. rare. 1794. [f, Gr. /tXt- 
ixarapxos.} Presiding over a climate. : 

Climate (kbi*m<^t), sb. ME. [a. F. climate 
ad. late L., a. Gr, KXifxa, /fXt/tar-, f. /fXt- root of 
kKIvhv to slope. Adopted in late L. in sense ! 
of ' clime ’.] tx. A belt of the earth's surface 
contained between two given parallels of lati- 
tude-1796. ^h.vaguelyi A region of the earth, 
a clime -3C794. A region considered with 
reference to its atmospheric conditions, or to its 
weather 1601, 3- Condition (of a region or 

country) in relation to prevailing atmospheric 
phenomena, as temperature, humidity, etc., esp. 
as these affect animal or vegetable life 1611. 
t 4 . w Climacter -X586, 

X. There arc 24 climates between the equator and 
each of the polar circles Morsie, 3. The Clymat's 
delicate, the Ayre moat sweet Wmt. T. m, i. t. 
Hence fClPmate v. to sojourn in a particular c. 
CUma*tic, -al relating to c. Climatically adv. 
Climatbee v* rare » Accumati**. 
CUmato^grapHy* X864. [1 source of Cli- 


or climates (Diets.). 

Climatology (kbimat^-lodgi). 1843. [f-Gr. 
Kk'ifjux, Kktpar- + -Xoyia,} That branch of sci- 
ence which deals with climate, and investigates 
climatic conditions. (Occas. used for the con- 
ditions themselves as a subject of science ) 
Hence Cli matolo’gic, -al a., -ally adz'. Cli- 
matodogist. 

f Cli*mature. 1604. [app. f. L. chmat-, F. 
climat, after temperature, etc.] i. ? A legion 
Haml. I. i. 126. 2. Meteorological condition 

resulting from latitude ; = Climate 3, -1806. 

I Climax (kbi-masks), 15S9. [a.L., a. Gi. 

; icXCfjLa^ ladder.] i, J^ket. A figure in which a 
number of propositions or ideas are set forth in 
a series in which each rises above the preceding 
in force ; gradation. ta. gen. An ascending 
series -1793. 3. [A misuse of the term. ] Tiie 

last term of a rhetorical climax 1856 ; also gen. 
the highest point, culmination, acme 1789. 

2. The top of the c. of their wickedness Burke. 3. 
Jerusalem is the c. of the long ascent Stanley. 
Hence ClvtfieJLV.prop. to ascend, or arrange, in a 
c.; pop. to come, or bring to, a culmination. 

Climb (kbim), v. Pa. t. and pple. climbed 
(kbimd); arck. clomb (kl(?um). [OE. chmban 
; — WGer. ^klimban. Believed to be a nasalized 
form of OTeut. ^kliban (see Cleave z/.^). The 
b is lost in pronunciation.] i. intr. To raise 
oneself by grasping or clinging, or by the aid 
of hands and feet; to ascend a steep place. 
Often with up. 2. ira?zs. To ascend by hands 
and feet ; to mount, scale ME. ; to attain (a 
point) by climbing 1580. 3. To mount slowly 

upwards, irans. and inir. ME. 4. Of plants : 
j To creep up by the aid of tendrils or by twin- 
ing. trans. and intr. 1796. 5. ti’ansf. To rise, 

force its way upward, trans. and tntr. Also 

fiS' 

X. To c. down: Jig. to retreat from a position taken 
im. 2. They shall clime the wall like men of warre 
Joel ii. 7. I must chmbe her window Two Gent. ir. 
iv. 181. 3. Where entrance up from Eden easiest 

climbes Milt. P. L. xi. no. The slow moon climbs 
Tennyson. 5. Let the labouring Barke climbe hills 
of Seas Oik ii. i. 189. pg. To cTym to kyngs a.state 
ME. Hence Climb sb. the act of climbinfj ; an ascent. 
Cli'mbable a. that can be climbed. Clrmber, one 
who or that which climbs; sjec. (Bat.) a plant which 
climbs; {prniik.) in an order of birds (L. Scan- 
sores)^ which climb. Cli’mbing vbl. sb vaxdppl. a.\ 
whence climbing-perch, a fish {Anabas scandens ) ; 
see Anabas. 

Clime (kbim). Now chiefly 1542. [ad. 
L., a. Gr. uKipai see Climate.] 1 t. ^ Cli- 
mate I. -1697. 2. = Climate x b. 1542. fg. 
~ Region, realm 1667. 3. — Climate 3. Also 
Jig. = Atmosphere, poet. 1598. 

2. Every man of every c. Blake, pg. The Climes 
of bliss Milt. P. Z. xi. 708. 

II Clinamen (kbin^i'men). 1704. [L.] An 
inclination, bias. 

II Clinamdrium, 1864. [mod.L.,f. Gr. kXlptj 
couch -f-avdp- male, taken for ‘ stamen '.] Pot. 
The cavity at the apex of the gynostemium in 
I Orchids, in which the anther is embedded* 

II ClinamthiHm, dinamtlms. x88x. [mod. 
L., f. as prec. +dV0os.] Pot. The receptacle or 
torus of a Composite flower. 

Clinch (klinj ), sb. X627. [var. of Clench 
sb. ; cf. Clinch v.‘] 1. A fastening in which the 
end of a nail or bolt is beaten back or flattened 
after passing through anything ; the clinched 
point of a nail; a clinched nail or bolt, Occas. 
Clench. 1659, 2. P/aut, ‘ A method of fasten- 
ing large ropes by a half-hitch, with the end 
stopped back to its own part by .seizings ' (Adm. 
Smyth) : that part of a rope wiiich is clinched 
1627. 3. A thing which clutches, grips, or fi.xe.s 
fast 1833, 4. A clinching or riveting together 

X855. 5. A 'WOrd-play, a pun 1630, 6 , U.S. 

A struggle at close grips x86o, b* Poxin'g. 
Grappling at close quarters X899, 

4. Give my conviction a c. Browning. Comb. c,» 
work, lap-jointed work. 

Clinch (klinj), V. 1570. [Later var. of 
Clench v. ; prob. as.similatibn to Clink, | 
t. trans. To nx (a nail or bolt) securely, esp. by 
beating back or flattening the end which has 
been driven through anything; to make fant 
thus. Also absol. Occas. Clench. t». To 
clo.se tightly (the hand or fist). Now always 
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Clench. -1802. Also ^mir, (for refi.). 3. 
trans Natii. To make fast the end of a rope in 
the way described under Clinch sb. 2. 1769. 
4. hitr. To fix oneself on 1793. 5. tra?is. To 

make firm and sure (an argument, bargain, etc.) ; 
to drive home; to make conclusive, confirm, 
establish. Also Clench. 1716. t6. To secure 
[rare). (Cf. naiU) 1803. fy. To make clinches 
or puns-it)88. 8. Boxing, Qtc, (Cf. CLINCH 
sb. 6) i860. 

5. The council of Trent, .clincheth the business 
South Hence Cli'ncher, one who or that which 
clinches; esji. a conclusive statement, argument, etc.; 
fa clinker-bmli vessel; see Clinker. 

f Clinclipoop, clenclipoop. 1568. A term 

of contempt; =10^-1589. 

f Cline, V. ME. [a. OF. c/zneri] To bow, 
incline -1538* 

Cling (kliq) Pa. t. and ppk. clung . 
[OE. clingan, clang, clungen. The original 
sense was ‘ to stick fast Cf. Clench, Clink 
t/.2] ti* i'atr. To adhere together in a stiff 
mass -1577. 3. To become ' drawn to shrink 

up, wither. Now dial. OE. 3. trans. To cause 
to adhere, stick together (dial.) 1627 ; to cause 
to shrink or draw together 1540. 4. intr. To 

adhere, stick ME. 5. intr. To adhere, attach 
oneself firmly to, (Now the leading sense.) ME. 
Also t?^an^f. 6./^. To cleave 1583. ty.To 
cause to cling, make fast. (Peril, a %-form of 
Clinch or Clink.) -1774. 

3. Vpon the next Tree shalt thou hang aliue Till 
Famine c. thee Mach. v. v. 40. 4, His Armes clung 

to his Ribs Milt. P. L. x. 512, The broken ice 
clung to the rocks Kane. My maids clung round me 
Johnson, tra^isf. Some heavy clouds . clung to the 
mountains Tyndall. 6. To c. to a doctrine Macaulay, 
7. I clung my legs as close to his sides as I could 
Swift. Hence Cling sb, the act of clinging; ad- 
hesion ; spec, a di-sease of cattle, which makes them 
hidebound. Cli'nger. Clinigy a. sticky, tenacious. 
Cli‘ngstone, a. and sh. 1840. A variety of 
the peach in which the flesh clings to the stone. 

Clinic (kli’nik), ^< 5 .^ and a, 1626. [ad. L., 
a. Gr. kKlvucos, f. kKIvt] bed.] A. sb. i. One 
who is confined to bed by sickness or infirmity. 
3. C/i. Hist. One who deferred baptism until the 
death-bed 1666. B. adj. i. Of or pertaining 
to the sick-bed 1626. 2. = Clinical i . 1751. 

t. C. baptism : private baptism administered on the 
sick bed. 

Clinic, Clinique. 1843. [*= 'F.clinique, 
ad. Gr. /eXm/B} the clinic art. ] i . The teaching 
of medicine or surgery at the bedside of a sick 
person. 3. a. A private hospital, etc. , to which 
patients are recommended by individual doc- 
tons. b. An institution attached to a hospital, 
etc. , at which patients receive treatment free of 
co.st or at reduced fees 1892. 

Clinical (klimikal), a. 1780. [f. as Clinic^ 
•I -AT.. ] I. Med. Of or pertaining to the sick- 
bed, spec, to that of indoor hospital patients. 

3. Peel. Administered on the .sick-bc;d 1844. 

I. C. lecture, a lecture at the bcd.sidc of the patient 
upon Ill’s case. C. medieme, surgery^ medicine or 
surgery as taught at the bedside, esp. in hospital 
practice. Hence Clinically adv. Clini*cian, a 
c. investigator. 

Clink (kliijk), sh}- ME, [Cf. Du. hlinh. 
See ("LINK v.^\ X, A sharp abrupt ringing 
sound, clearer and thinner than a clanh, as of 
glasses struck together. 3. Mere assonance of 
rime 17x6. 3. dial. A .smart .sharp blow 1722, 

4. collof/. Sc, Coin; .-Chink 1729. 

t. The dinke and fall of Swords Oik, n. iii. 234. 
Clink, 1515. [?£ Clink The name 
of a prison in Southwark ; also (esp. in Devon 
and Cornwall) a smtdl prison-cell; a lock-up. 
Clink (kligk), tz.l [ME. dmhn ; echoic. 
Cf, Du. Minken, LG. kUngeu, etc. See Clank. J 
i, intr. To make the sound described under 
Clink sb} x, 3. To cau.se to sound in this way 
ME, 3, intr. To rime 1:729. Also tram, 4. 
intr. To move with a clinking sound x8i8. 

*, As the fool thinkoth, m the bell dinketh ^684. 
a. And let me the CannaWn dinke, dinke 

Clink (kligk), n, £ng, and Sc, ME. 
[Northernform; Cunch, Clench.] tmns. 
To clench, rivet 

CHnkant, obs. £ Clinquant, 
Cliniwdank* 1790, A succession or alter- 
nation of dinMng ioimds; //, a senseless jingle 
of words 


Clinker (kli’gkoi), sh} 1641. [ad. Du. 
klinckaerd, in mod.Du. klinker, f. klinken to 
ring.] I. A very hard brick of a pale colour, 
made in Holland, and used for paving. 3 . A 
brick whose surface has been vitrified by intense 
heat; a mass of bricks fused by excessive heat, 
and adhering together 1659, 3. A hard mass 

formed by the fusion of the earthy impurities ot 
coal, limestone, iron ore, or the like, in a fur- 
nace or forge; a mass of slag 1769. 4. A mass 
of hardened volcanic lava 1850. 5. A scale of 

oxide of iron formed in forging. 

Cli-nker, .yA2 1690. [f. Clink z^.i] He who 
or that which clinks; spec, in pi. fetters {slang). 

Cli'nker, 1656. [f. Clink w. 2 ] He who 
or that which clinches {lit. and fig.). Comb, c.- 
built a. : applied to ships and boats, the ex- 
ternal planks of which overlap each other below, 
and are fastened with clinched copper nails ; cf. 
Clincher. 

Cli’iikstone. 1811. [AitorGonkUngstein: 
so called from its clinking when struck.] Min. 
A compact greyish-blue felspathic rock, of lower 
specific gravity than grey basalt. 

Clino- (kloi‘n<?). Comb. f. Gr. stem k\iv- in 
the sense of ' sloping, inclining ’ ; used in con- 
nexion with the monoclinic system of crystals, 
characterized by one plane of symmetry. 

Clinoba*sic a. = clinorhombic. Clino dia'go* 
nal sb. , the inclined axis inthemonoclinicsystem 
of crystals ; adj. pertaining to, or in the line of, 
this axis. Clinopi’nacoid [Gr. iriVa£, mpanos 
a board], one of the three principal planes in 
the monoclinic system, running parallel to the 
vertical and inclined axes. Clinorho'mbic, 
-rho'mboid adjs., crystallizing m an oblique 
form, monoclinic. I 

Clinograplaic(kl9in<7grae‘fik),ir. [f. Cltno- 
+ Gr. ypacpi/cds.] Pertaining to that mode of 
projection in drawing, in which the rays are 
assumed to fall obliquely on the plane of pro- 
jection (Diets.), 

Clmoid (kbimoid), a. 1741. [f. Gr. kXlvt] 
bed; see -oiD.] Anat. Resembling abed : ap- 
plied to the four apophyses of the sphenoid bone. 

Clinometer (kbin^-mAoi). 1811. [f. Clino- 
+ ixcrpov. ] A measurer of slopes and eleva- 
tions; esp. an instrument for measuring the dip 
of mineral strata, or the slope of cuttings, em- 
bankments, etc. ; also for taking altitudes. 
Hence ClinomeTric, -al a. pertaining to or 
determined by the c.; Mm, pertaining to the 
measurement of oblique crystalline forms. Cli- 
no'metry (Diets.). 

Clinquant (kli-qk^lnt). 1591. [a. F., f. 
fclinguer, a. Du. klinhen to ring.] adj. Glitter- 
ing with real or mock gold or silver ; tinselled, 

' dressed in spangles ‘ (J.). Also fig. sb. Tin- 
sel, Dutch gold. Also jig. 1691. 

Clint (klint), sb. Chiefly AV. ME. [a. Da. 
and Sw. klint :-~OSwed. klinter rock.] A hard 
or flinty rock. Hence Climty a, consisting of 
or characterized by Clints. 

Clio (kl9i77). 1835. [Gr. KXuw (f. kX€Uiv to 
celebrate), the Muse of epic poetry and history; 
also a sea-nymph.] i. Zool. A genus of ptero- 
pods found in the Arctic seas. 3. Astron. The 
84th asteroid 1867. 

Clip (klip), 57.3- [OE. clyppani-^OTmt type 
'^kluppjan^ I. trans. To clasp with the arms, 
embrace, hug {arch, nnd dial.). Also fig. Also 
(zbsol. and intr. a. trans. To surround closely, 
encompass, hug. Also with about, in. OE. 3. 
To grip tightly OE. 

*, He kisseth hire and cHppcth hire ful ofte Chaucek, 
a. Yon fair sea that clips thy shores Cowfbr. 

Clip (klip), v} [ME. cHppen, mob. n, ON. 
kUppa in this sense; perh. also echoic.] i. To 
, cut with scissors or shears. Also with away, 
off, out, from, ss.fig. To cut short 1588* Also 
absol. and intr. z. intr. To move the wings 
rapidly (arch.) 1613. 4, intr. (colloq-) To move 
or run rapidly. Cf, cut. 1:833, 

t. I'll c. his wings Marlowe. To c. the heads of 
the peasant-girls xlscu sheep Wycuf, coin Grafton. 
*. To c. the Queen's English 1755. 3. Some falcon . . 
rtien at check and clips it down the wind Dryden, 
Hence Clipped, dipt///, a. 

Cllp(Mip),^^,i 1470. [tCu^p}] +LAn 
embrace -1683. 3. That which clips or clasps, 
e.g. in Carriages, the embracing strap which 


connects the spring and axle ; in Farriery, a 
projecting flange on the upper surface of the 
toe of a horseshoe, which clasps the front of 
the hoof; a spring-holder for letters, etc, 1470. 
Also transf. and fig. 3. aitrib. That has, or 
acts as, a dip 1861. 

Clip (klip), 1681. [f. Clip z».2] i. //. 

I Shears. 3. That which is clipped; a clipping 
{esp. a season's clipping of wool) 1825. 3. An 

act of clipping or shearing 1825. 4. A smart 

blow, stroke, or cut 1830. Also atirib. 
Clipper (kli-poj). ME. [f. asprec. + -er.] 
I. One who clips; spec, one who clips com. 
Also jig, 3. That which clips ; e.g. a prumng- 
I hook, and in pi. scissors, etc. 1578. 3. One 

who or that which moves swiftly, or scuds along 
(cf. Clip 4); e.g. a vessel with shaip 
forward-raking bows and masts raking aft 1830. 
4. slang. Anything first-rate of its kind 1848 
I. Fals money makers and clepars of money Arnolde. 
4. Wasn't Reynolds a c. Thackeray. Comb, c.- 
built a. ^ 

Clipping (kli'pig ) , vbl. sh. ME. [f. Clip v . ^ 
+ iNGk] I. The action of cutting with (or as 
with) shears or scissors. s. That which is 
clipped off, a cutting, paring, shaving, shred, 
etc. 1461. 

I. The Jewis .. were also accused of c. of money 
1460. a. Clippings from popular writers i866. 

Clipping (kli-piq ),///. a. 1635. [£ Clip 
4- ING^.] I. That cuts with shears ; that 
flies or moves fast. 2. slazig. First-rate 1861. 
tClips(e, sh. and p. ME. Aphetic f. 
Eclipse sb. and v. -1612. 

Clique (klfk). 1711. [a. F., f. cliqiier to 
click, clack, clap ; orig. the same as claque 
(Littrd).] A small and exclusive party or set, 
a narrow coterie or circle : a term of reproach 
or contempt. Hence Clique v. colloq. to com- 
bine in, or act as, a c. Clrquish a. savouring 
of a c. or cliques. CU'quishness. Cli'quisni, 
cliqueism, the spirit, principles, and methods 
of a c.; party exclusiveness. Clbquy, -ey a. of 
the nature of, or characterized by, cliques. 
Clish-ma-claver (khjmakltfi’vai), sb. Sc. 
1728. [partly echoic.] Gossip, foolish talk. 
Also as vb. 

Clitcll (klitf), V, Now dial, [OE. clycc{i)an\ 
see Clutch, J ti. trans. To crook or bend; 

to dose (the hand), clench (the fist) -1574. 3. 

To grasp tightly ME. 3. To make fast ; in 
mod. dial, to stick (things) to or together ME. 
elite (kbit). 1597. [Cf. clcte, Clote.] I. 
The burdock. ? Obs. 3. The Cleavers or Goose- 
grass 1847. 

IlClitellum (kbite’Mm). 1839. [mod.L., f. 
L. cl He Use a pack-saddlc.] Zool. The raised 
band encircling the body of earth-worms to- 
wards the middle. 

II Clitoris (kbid^ris). 1615. [a. Gr. uXuropis, 

? f. nXiUiv to shut] P/iys. A homologue of the 
male penis, present in the females of many of 
the higher vertebrata. 

fCli'Ver, sb. OE. [app. f. cli/-i kUb-j cUJan, 
to cleave, climb.] A daw, talon -ME. 
Clivers, var. of Cleavers, q. v. 

[( Cloaca (kbitfi’kfl). PL -ae. 1656. [L., f. 
cluere to purge. ] 1. An underground conduit 

for drainage, a sewer ; a privy. Also fig. and 
transf. 3. Phys. The common excrementory 
cavity at the end of the intestinal canal in birds, 
reptiles, most fishes, and the monotrematc ani- 
mals 1834. I-Ience Cloa*cal a. 

Cloak (klouk), ME. [a. OF. 
mcd.L. cloca, clocca cape, the same word a.s 
cloke, cloche bdl, so called from its shape. See 
Clock.] i. A loo.se outer garment worn by 
both sexes over their other clothes. ta. A 
clerical gown ; esp. the Geneva gown -lyay, 3. 
fig. That which covers over and conceals ; a 
pretext* pretence, outward show 1526, 

X, My Russett rytling dok Sir R. Bovlb. 3 . 1 haue 
nights cloak© to hid© me from their eyes Rom. h JuL 
n. li. 7«. Comb, fc.-bag, a bag in which to carry a 
c. or otaer clothes ; a valise ; also j%*. Hence Cloak- 
less 0!.. without a c. 

Cloak (kldiik), v. 1509, [i prec*] l. To 
cover with or wrap in a cloak 151:4, a*//. fTo 
cover, protect -1590 ; to cover over, conceal, 
disguise 1509. 

i. Todoke her guile with sorrow Sfibnsm P.Q, ii, 
1 . 81. Hence ClofUtesd^//. a. C//Laady%.) ; fCloak- 
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edly adv. apparently; disguisedly. Cloa'king 
vhl. concealment ; material for cloaks. 

Cloa'k-room. 1852. A room in which 
cloaks, coats, hats, etc., may be left ; also, an 
office at railway-stations, etc., where luggage is 
temporarily taken charge of. 

Cloam Qddmi) , s 5 . Nowj. w. dial. [OE. 
clam : — WGer. ^klaim^ f. kli:- to daub (root of 
Clay).] In OE. Mud, clay. Hence, now : 
Earthenware, clay. Also attrib, \ 

Clobber (klp-bai), sb. [?] A black paste 
used by cobblers to fill up and conceal cracks in 
leather. Dickens. 

II Cloche, 1882. [Fr.] I, ! 

2. = Bell sb.'^ 5. 3* A close-fitting bell- 

shaped hat for women 1907. 

Clocher (kDa-faj), sb. ME. [a. F. docker, 
clochieTf f. (ult.) cloc{c)at cloque^ cloche a bell.] 
A bell-tower; a belfry. 

Clock, sb.^ [ME. clok(ke, clocke^ either a. 
MDu. clocke, or a. ONF. cloke, cloque = Central 
Fr. cloche * iDell f. late L. cloc[c)a. Perh, of 
Celtic origin, and echoic. The Romanic word 
for * hell ' is campana.'\ *1*1. A bell. Later, the 
gong of a striking watch. -1664. 2. An instru- 

mentfor the measurement of time ; properly, one 
which strikes. The mechanism consists of a 
train of wheels set m motion by weights or a 
spring, actuating and regulated by a pendulum 
or balance-wheel ; the passage of hours, minutes, 
etc., is indicated by hands on a dial-plate. ME. 
Also transf. andj^, ts* The hour as struck 
by the clock Cymb. in. iv. 44. 4. A watch. Obs. 
exc, in mod, slang. 1559. 5. The pappus of the 
dandelion, etc. 1847, 

a. Like damag’d clocks, whose hand and bell dissent 
Young. O'clock is short for of ihe clock i other 
variants were ^of clock, clock (see A 

Phr. To know {fnd) wkai o'clock it is ; to know 
(discover) the real state of things. 

Comb. ; c.-face, the dial-plate of a c., techn* the 
time shown hy it; -like a. regular^ monotonous; 
•quarters, the bells in a large c. on which the quarter- 
hours are struck ; -tower, one built for a large c . ; 
-watch, one that strikes ; -wise, in the direction 
in which the hands of a clock move. 

Clock (k\pk), sb.^ 1530. [?] An ornamental 
pattern in silk worked on the side of a stocking. 
Hence Clocked a, embroidered with clocks. 
Clock (kVk), sb.^ X550. [?] A name for 
any kind of beetle ; esp. Geotrupes stercorarius. 
Clock, 2/. 1 1872. [f. Clock 5^.1] i.trans. 
To time by a clock or stop watch 1883. b. 
with iti, of, on, out : To register one's entry or 
exit by means of an automatic clock 1924. 2. 

« Clapper v. i. 

Clock (kl^k), Now Sc. and/2, dial. [OE. 
cloccian; echoic. Cf. Cluck,] i. intr. and 
\trans. To cluck. 3. intr. and trans. To sit 
on eggs. (The current use in n. dial.) 1721. 
Hence Clo’cker, a sitting hen. 

Clock-work (klp’kwwk). 1662. The me- 
chanism of a clock, or mechanism similar to 
that of a clock ; esp. with reference to its auto- 
matic action, or its unvarying regularity. Also 
a. attrib. Of or like clock-work 1764, 

Ood (kVd), sh. [ME. var. of Clot; now 
differentiated, as shown in clod of earth, and 
clot of blood.), ft. « Clot -1758, a, A mass 
or lump of any solid matter, e.g. earth, loam, 
etc. (Formerly CLOT.) ME. 3. Without pL 
The soil or dust of the ground in its lumpy 
character. (Often depreciatory.) 1573, 4.7^,:^- 

That which is of ‘ clay ', or ' of the earth, earthy ' , 
as the body of man, etc. 1595. A clod- 

pate; a clodhopper 1605. 6. The coarse part 

of the neck of an ox, nearest the shoulder 1601. 

7. Coal-Mining. Soft shale or slate 1867. 

X, Clods of bloud Fairfax, of a slimy substance 
Carew jri p. a. Two massie clods of Iron and Bras 

Max. r.L. XI. 565. The crumbUn§: Clods Drvdkn, 
This fleamy clodd of an Antagonist Milt, Hence 
lo'ddlsh a. somewhat c.-like; boorishly stolid, 
awkward. Clo'ddlstmeBS, 

Clod (kVd), 1}. ME. [f. Clod sb . ; cf. Clot 
v.) fi. trans. To free (land) from clods -1743. 
2. To form or turn into clods or (formerly) 
clots, trans. intr, Topelt 

with clods 17^5. 4. gen. To heave or throw 

heavily, n. dial, 1815. 

Hence Clo'dded/jrf/. a. stuck together in clods 1 
abo formerly =- Clotted. 

f Clo^dder, v. 1499. «« Clotter v. ■*-1876, 


Cloddy (klf7*di), a. 1545. [Clod sb, + -yi.] 
tClotted -1658 ; characterized by, or full of, 
clods 1545 ; clod-like 1712. Hence Clo’ddiness. 

ClO’d-tlopper. 1690. \p. grass-hopper.) 
One who walks over ploughed land; a plough- 
man; hence, a clumsy awkward boor. So 
Clo*d-hopping a. following the plough ; boorish. 
Clo*d-pate. 1636. [See Pate.] A thick- 
head, Hence Clo'd-pated a. 

Clo*d-poll, clod-pole. 1601. [See Poll.] 
= Clod-pate. 

Clof, doff. Sc. and n. dial. 1538. [f. weak 
grade of kleui- to Cleave.J A cleft, fissure. 
Clofif(klpf), Also dough. 1502. [?] 
Commerce. An allowance (now of 2 lbs, in 3 cwt.), 
given with certain commodities, to make the 
weight hold good when they are sold by retail. 

Clog (k^g), sb. ME. [?] I. A thick piece 
of wood; a block, clump. Still in Sc. 2. A 
block of wood, or the hke, attached to a man 
or beast, to impede motion 1450. z^fig- Any- 
thing that impedes; an impediment, encum- 
brance, hindrance 1526. t4- The cone of the 

fir tree -1727 5, A wooden-soled shoe, or 

overshoe, worn to protect the feet from wet 
and dirt ME. t6. A kind of calendar notched 
upon a square block of wood, etc. -1843. 

X. Yule c. ; a, Christmas log. a. With a clogge 
upon myn hele 1461. 5. I remember at the play- 

house, they used to call on Mrs. Oldfield’s chair, 
Mrs. Barry’s clogs, and Mrs. Bracegirdle’s pattens 

H, Walpole. Comb.'. c.-almanac= sense t ; -dance, 
a dance performed in clogs, or wooden-soled shoes ; 
hence, -dancer. Hence Clo'ggy a. knotty, lumpy ; 
apt to clog ; full of clog^ng matter. Clo*gginess. 

Clog (klpg), V. ME. [f. the sb. ; cf. Clag v.) 

I . To fasten a dog or block of wood to ; to fetter 

by this means, 2. fg. To load so as to en- 
cumber ; to hamper, impede 1583. 3* To en- 
cumber by adhesion 1526. 4. To fill up so as 

to impede action or function ; to choke ttp, ob- 
struct 1586. ts-Zi". To cloy -1704. 6. intr. 

(for repl.) To become obstructed, to stick {lit. 
and fig.) 1633. 7. To put wooden soles on 

(shoes, etc.) 1640. 

X. Chained, locked, and clogged, to staie his running 
awaie 1587. 2. Fingers clogged with rings 1583. 

Clogging it [an Estate] with Legacies Cowper. Toe. 
enterprise 1876. 3. Twel. JY. ni. ii. 66. 4. When the 
Eustachian tube is clogged up with mucus Dufton. 
6. Move it sometimes, .that the seeds c. not together 
Evelvn. Hence Clo'gger, one who makes dogs, or 
wooden soles for shoes. 

llCloison (kloi*z’n, klwazi/n). 1693. [Fr. 

L. type ^clausionem, f. clausus) cf. PoiSON.] 
A partition, division. 

(I Cloisonnd (klwazon*?), 0!. (^ 3 .) 1863. [Fr. 
f. prec.J Divided into compartments : applied 
to enamels. Also = cloisonnd enamel. 

In cloisonnd enamels the compartments are made 
with thin plates set on edge upon a foundation plaque, 
and into these the variously coloured enamels are put j 
in the state of powder, and then melted in the furnace. 
In champkvi, i.e. field-raised, enamel the compart- 
ments are excavated in the substance of the foundation 
plaque itself. 

Cloister (kloi'stoi), sh. [ME. cloistre, a. OF. 

: — L. claustrum, f. claud-, claus-. ] i. An en- 
closed place, enclosure {arch.). 2. A place of 
religious seclusion ; a monastery or nunnery 
ME, Also fig. 3. A covered walk or arcade 

connected with a monastery, college, or other 
building, serving sometimes as a place of exer- 
dse or study; often running round the open 
court of a quadrangle ME. 
a. Fitter for a Cloyster than a Crownc Daniel. 
The €.'. monastic lins. 3. To walk the studious 
cloister's pale Milt, Pens. 156. Comb,', c.-garth, 
the open court cnclo.sed by a c. ; -wise adv. Hence 
CloFsteralf var, of Cloistral, Cloisterer, one 
who dwells in a c.; whence fCloistress, a nun. 
Cloi*sterless a. Cloi’sterly a. proper to< or of 
the nature of, a c. 

Cloister (kloi'stoi), v. X581. [f. the sb.] i. 
To shut ttp Cloister (sense a) 1591. 3. 

To shut up in any seclusion is8x. To 

confine, restrain 1637, 4. To furnish with a 

Cloister (sense 3) x62C 
X. High thee to France, And Cloyster thee in some 
Rel igious House R ick. //, v. i. 33. 4. Where, cloister'd 
round, the garden lay Scott, 

Cloistral (kloi'strM), a. 1605, [f. as prec. 
+ AL.] Pertaining to, or d wclli ng in , a cloister ; 
cloister-like. 

A C, Exercise Danikl. C. glade* X844. 


Cloke, var. of Cloak. 

Clomp, V., dial. f. Clamp or Clump. 
Clong, obs. f. Clung. 

Clonic (klp’nik), a. 1849. [^* ^'b.bvot 
violent confused motion -h -iC. ] Path. Applied 
to spasms in which violent muscular convulsions 
take place; opp. to tonic. 
fCloom, jA 1609. [dial. f. Cloam ^^] Ad- 
hesive mud *-1669. Hence fCloom v, 
Cl 00 p(kl«p), 5 A 1848. [Echoic.] The sound 
made by drawing a cork from a bottle, or any 
similar sound. 

He can imitate any . . c. of a cork wrenched from 
a bottle ‘Thackeray. So Cloop v. to make this sound. 

Cloot (klut, .SV. kliit). Sc.2.ndn.diaL 1725. 
[prob. a. ON. kid Claw. ] i. The hoof, or one 
of its divisions, in the ox, sheep, swine, etc. 

2 . pi. Cloots : the Devil 1787, Hence Cloo-tie, 
dim. of Cloot (in both senses). 

Close (kldus). ME. [a. F. dos L. clausum. 
The final e is merely graphic.] 

A. adj. I. I. gen. Closed, shut. Of vowel- 

sounds : Pronounced with lips partly closed, or 
with contraction of the oral cavity. Opp. to 
open. 1760. 3. Enclosed or shut m; confined, 

narrow. Const, in, from. 1489. 3- Strictly 

confined; also applied to the confinement ME. 
4. Shut up from observation ; hidden ; secluded 
ME. 5. Of the atmosphere or weather: Con- 
fined, stifling, without free circulation; opp. to 
fresh 1591, 6. Practising secrecy ; reserved, un- 
communicative ; not open ME. 7. Close-fisted 
1654. Not open to public access or competi- 
tion 1812. 9. Of a season : Closed for the pur- 
poses of sport 1814, tio. Strict, severe -1770. 

X. A c. mouth catcheth no flies 1712. A c. carriage 
{mod,), a. To c. prison Ttuo Gent. in. i. 235. C. 
alleys Scott. A c. landscape X84S. 3. Kept c. in 

a Castell Grafton. In c. arrest Wellington. 4. My 
hid and c. sins 1554. In a c. Parloure 1581. To keep 
c., lie c,, etc. s- Keepe them [silkworms] not in 
roomes too hot and c. 1599. C. and sultry weather 
Anson. 6. For secrecie. No Lady closer i Jden. J Y, 
II. iii. 113. 7. A c., griping fellow Swift. 8. C. 

borough ; see Borough, xo. Devowt and clos con- 
versation 1464, C. mourning', deep mourning. 

II. Of proximity. The primary notion is that 
of having intervening space or spaces closed up. 
I. Having the component parts near together; 
dense or compact in consistency or arrange- 
ment, e.g. of thickets, close-planted; fig.^ of 
reasoning, concise 1500. a. In immediate 
proximity, very near 1489; hence, with nouns 
of condition, e.g. close order, Qt of action, as close 
fight, etc. 1625. Also fig. 3- Close-fitting 1488. 

4. Closely attached, intimate, confidential 1577. 

5. Of attention, etc. : Strict, minute, searching 

1662. 6. Said of a contest in which the two 

sides are very nearly equal 1855. 

X. The water made itself way through the pores of 
that very c. metal Locke, fig. A c. reasoner Colk- 
nmcE. a. But in c. fight a champion grim Scoti'. 
In c. pro,\imity 1886. C. shaving as the cause of 
collisions at sea Adm. Colomu- fig, A c. translation 
X718. Naut. Close to {by, on, upon) a wind. 3. Her 
simple c. cajj Scott. 4. A c. Intimacy Steele, alli- 
ance t8xp, friendship Macaulay. 5. Under a c. cross- 
uestiomng 1857. 6. Vehement debates and c. 

ivisions Macaulay. 

B. adv. (For the adverbial use of the adj, 
closely is now preferred,) i. As near as can be, 
very near ME. t2. Secretly, covertly “I650, 

3. Tightly 1396. 4. « Closely 1642. 

X. Where all the guests sit c. G. Herbert. 3. C. 
plastered Harington. 4. It is good to follow the 
light c. Fuller. 

Comb. ; tc,*raard, a guard in fence ; -harbour, 
one enclosed by breakwaters or excavated in the 
shore ; -rolls, the rolls in which c.-writs, etc,, arc re- 
corded ; -up, part of a cinema film taken at short 
range in order to magnify detail ; also fg . ; -writs, 
writs closed and sealed under the great seal. 

Close (kldhs), sb.l ME. [a. F. dos 
clausum \ see the adj.] i. gen. An enclosed 
place. 2. An enclosure about or beside a build- 
ing; tr./.fa quadrangle -1646; afarm-yardME*; 
the precinct of a cathedral ME. 3, An entry 
or passage. Now, in Scotland, esp, one leading 
from the street to dwelling-houses, etc., at the 
back, or to a common stair. t4. An enclosing 
line, circuit -X64S. 

I, f/n c,: in a closed place j shut up. Breaking 
one's c.ilh'w L. clausum f rangers) i i.e, the visible 
or invisible boundary which endoses the land of every 
owner or occupier. a. AUe the henne*! hi the clos 
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Cmatjcer. Closes surrounded by the venerable abodes 
of deans and canons Macaulay. 

Close (kl^fz), sb:^ ME. [f. Close z>.] i. 

The act of closing; conclusion, end. a. Mus. 
The conclusion of a musical phrase, theme, or 
movement ; a Cadence 1597. 3. A closing 

or uniting together; union, junction 1591. 4. 

A closing in fight; a grapple 1596. ts* The j 
closing in (of night, etc.). Dryden. 

X. When he shall come to his last c. Cdeath] Bp. Hall. 
2. The air. prolongs each heavenly c. Milt. 3. The 
holy c. of lippes Tuael. N, v. i. 161. 4. In eager c 

With Death B. Cornwall. 

Close (klJa2), V. [ME. closen^ a. Y.clos- 
stem of clove : — L. clauderel\ I. i. trans. To 
stop up (an opening) ; to shut, cover in. (Close 
IS more general than shut, and hence is more 
used when the notion is that of the resulting 
state.) a. intr. (for refi.) To shut itself, become 
shut ME, 3. trans. To Enclose, confine, shut 
up in, within Obs. ox arch, ME. Also fig, 4. j 
To fill up ; to bound, shut in 1697. 5. To cover 
from a blow or aim, or from sight ME. 

X. To c. a dore Ld. Berners, weary lips Gray. 
Sleep . • clos’d mine eyes Milt. P. L. viu. 459. a. 
The grave had closed over all he loved {rwd.'). 3. Jig. 

I clung to all the present for the promise that it 
closed Tennyson. 4. Lebanon closes the Land of 
Promise on the north Stanley. 

n. !• To bring to a close; to finish, complete 
ME. 3. intr. To come to an end 1821, 

I. To c. one's days ME., a bargain Dickens. To 
c an account : see Account sh, a. The sweet sum- 
mer closes Tennyson. 

III. fi* To bring close together so as to leave 
no gap ; to conjoin, unite, bind together, etc. 
-1655. Also Uchn, (see quots,). 3. intr. To 
come close together; to join, coalesce, meet in 
a common centre 1551. 3. intr. To draw near, 
approach close; also with about, on, round, 
upon 1523. trans., chiefly 1673. 4. To 

come to grips; to grapple with 1590. 5* To 

come to terms (paUh a person) 1603 ; to close 
with an offer, etc. : to accede to, accept 1645 i 
to close upo 7 t, to agree upon 1698. 

I. To c. files 1649, ranlcs 1796. Shoe?naking. To 
c. a shoe : to join together the uppers. Elecir. To c. 
a circuit : to unite its parts so as to make it complete, 
a. Many Lynes c. in the Dials centre Hen. K, i. ii. 
210. 3. The men closed round him {mod.). To c. 

the wind: to come near to it, to luff. _ 4. Achilles 
closes with his hated foe Pope. 5. C. with him, giue 
him Gold JVint. T. iv. iv. Bp. 

Hence Closed ppl a. made close, shut. Clo'sing 
vbl, sb. and ppL a. ; also aitrib. 

ClO'Se-bodied* a. 1677. I. Of a coat, etc. : 
Fitting closely. 3. Of close grain 1726. 

'i ClO'Se-fights, //. 1603. A^aut. Barriers of 
wood fitted with loopholes, stretching across a 
vc.s.scl in several places ; used as a place of re- 
treat when a ship is boarded by the enemy. 
Also fig. Cf. Close quarters. -1637, 

Clo*s©-fi:sted, a. 1608. That keeps the hand 
tightly shut; nsn. fig. loath to give, niggardly, 
penurious. 0pp. to open-handed. 

ClO'Se-grained, at. 1754. Having the struc- 
tural elements fine and closely arranged; of 
close texture. 

CloMse-lianded, a, 1585. i. « Close- 
fisted (af^h,). 3. Hand-to-hand. (L. corn- 

minus.) X84S, Hence tCloise-hamdedness, 
Clo-se-hatiled,^//. <2. 1769. [See Haul.] 
JHaut. With the sail-tacks haukd close, for sail- 
ing as near the wind as po.ssible. 

Closely (kl^J'sli), adn. 155a, [f. Close a. 
+LY®.] I. In a Close manner; usually opp. to 
opmh* fa. Secretly, covertly, privately -1643. 

I, C. confined {imdl). Hair c. cut Payn. ^ Mole- 
cules c. packed Tvnuall. C. connected with the 
Sanskrit Borrow. To look at a case c. Ljnidley. 
». Wo have c, $mt for Hamlet hither HmhI, «l i. 29. 
Closeness (kl^tt-snos). 2450. [f. asprec.] 
Close quality or condition. 

Small diffrens betweene cloosmes and consealyng 
«6a, Almost stifled by the c, of die room Swipt. 
C of texture *693. C. of an imitation H. I). Traill. 
An Afibetation of C. and Covetouaness Aodison. 

Close quarters,//. 1753, * earlier 

Close-fights. ».//. Immediate contact with 

the foe x8o9» 

tClowrl, ME. [a* Anglo-Er* late 

tr. clmsaria, f. ciaMMsJ} x * An enclosed place ; 
a closet -1530. a.. That which encloses. [App, 
m Closure in this sense*] **1605* 


Closer 2 (klJa* 29 i). 1611. [f. Close ».] i. 
One who or that which doses (in various senses) ; 
spec, the workman that closes the uppers of 
boots. 3. Building. A small stone or brick, 
used to end a wall, or course of brickwork 1703. 
Close-reef (klou ’S i 1758. [See Reef.] 
Tx) take m all the reefs of (a sail or ship) ; orig. 
in pa. pple. Clo*se-reefed. 

Close-stool (klJa‘S|St^l). ME. A chamber 
utensil endosed m a stool or box. Also attrib. 

Closet (kl^’zet), sh. ME. [a. OF., dim. of 
clos : — L. clausum ; see Close i. A room 
for retirement ; a private room ; in later use al- 
ways a small room. Also iransf and/^. 3. 
The private apartment of a monarch or poten- 
tate. Now Hist. ME. 3. A cabinet 1601 ; a 
side-room or recess for storing utensils, provi- 
sions, etc. 4. Short for * Water-closet ' 1662. 
5. attrib. 1612. 

I. When thou prayest, enter into thy c. Matt. vi. 6. 
A play for the c, W. A. Wright. tC. oj the heart: 
the pericardium ; also,^?^. 3. I haue lock’d the Letter 
in my Closset Lear in. iii. 12. 5, fC.-sins : secret sins. 

Closet (klp'zet), 27. 1595. [^- sh.] To 
shut up in a closet, as for private conference, or 
secret treaty; also fig. 

Our Constitution was overthrown . . by closetting 
and corrupting Members of Parliament 1690. fi^. 
Oh why doth Neptune c. vp my deere 1595. 
f Closh, sh.1 1477. Elem. and Du. hlos 
bowl (for playing).] A game, supposed by 
Cowell to be ninepins, prohibited by many 
statutes in i5-i6th c, -1861. 

Closb, sbfi 1572. Swollen neck, a distemper 
in cattle -1727. erron, = Founder 1726. 
Closure (kDu *3*111). ME. [a. OF. L. 
claustira, f. claus-, claudere,^ ti- That which 
encloses, shuts in, or confines -1871. t3. An 

enclosed place -1609. fa. The act of enclosing, 
etc.; being enclosed; enclosure -1711. 4. The 

act of shutting 1600; closed condition 1845 
ts. An agreeingupon terms; agreement, union 
-1668. tfl. That by which anything is fastened ; 
a fastening --1744; spec. — Closer 2 2. 1703 
7. A bringing to a conclusion; end 1588. 8, 

spec. The closing of a debate in a legislative as- 
sembly by voteof thehouseor by other authority. 
See also Cloture, the French term, occasion- 
ally used at first. 1882. 

X. Within the guiltie C. of thy Walls Rich. LH, in. 
iii. XX. 4. Before Augustus's second c. thereof [i. e. 
of the temple of Janus) Holland. 5. So much do I 
desire a c. with you Cromwell. 6. Without a seal, 
wafer, or any c. whatever Pope. Hence Clo'sure v. 
to apply the c. to (a debate or speaker). 

Clot (klf)t), .rA [OE. clott, clot, app. f. W Ger. 
klott- OTeut. *hlutto-, f. same root as Du. 
hlos block, log* and Cleat, Ger. hloss lump, 
etc. SeealsoCLOD.] i. Amass, lump, rounded 
mass; esp. a semi-solid lump formed of coagu- 
lated liquid. 3. A «= CLOD x. Still dial. ME. 
3. /p*. A dull fellow. B. Jons. 

X. Clots of gold Stow, of bloud xdyd. The white of an 
egg, with spirit of win^ doth bake the egg into clots, 
as if it began to poch Ijacon (J.). The c.: that part 
of blood which turns solid, and separates from the 
serum or permanently liquid part. 

Clot (klpl), V. 1500. [f. prec.] l.trans.To 
free (lands) from clods ; ahsol. to crush clods. 
Still dial. Cf. Clod v. a. intr. To form into 
clots, lumps, etc. 1530. 3. Of fluids ; To co- 
agulate, run into clots 1591. 4. trans. To cause 

to cohere in clots ; to cover with clots 1697. 
fClob-bird. 1544. [f. Clot clod.] The j 
wheat-ear (Saxicola oenanthe) : so named as 
frequenting fallow-land, local. “i/SS* 

Clot-bur (klp*t,b0i). 1548. [f. CLOTEy^.H- 
BuR ; cf. bonfire.l The Burdo^. 

Clote (klout). [OE. cldte :-OTeut. type 
'^ktaitbn-: prob. conn. w. glei'- to stick (see 
Clay).] The Burdock ; also its prickly burs. 
Also applied to Clivers, the Bur-weed, the 
Yellow Water Lily, etc. OE. 

Cloth (kl^)?)i sh. PI. CiDTHits in the sense 
* garments'; in other senses cloths (kVJ)s, 
kTptiz). rOE. eldp, with WGer. cognates.] 

I. With a In sink PI cloths, ^clothes, u A 
piece of woven or leltcd stuff, suitable for wrap- 
ping, spreading over, etc. ; as, a Table-cloth ; 
fa sail ; a breadth of canvas in a sail; a Can- 
vas for painting on; etc. ta* A length of woven 
fabric; a piece -173%. 

JL Having a c. round the waist Lanr, 


n. Without u in Afabric woven, felted, 
or otherwise formed, of filaments, as of wool, 
hair, silk, the fibres of hemp, flax, cotton, as- 
bestos, spun glass, wire. When used simply, 
usually a woollen fabric suitable for wearing 
apparel ; also, more specifically, a plain-wove 
woollen fabric ; as Broad-cloth. ME. 

C. of gold: a c. woven wholly or partly of threads 
of gold. Atnertcan c, : an enamelled leather-like c. 
To cut the coat according to the c. (see Cut v.). 

HI. [ See Clothes. J ti. collect. Clothing (no 
pi.) -1816. t3. A (single) garment -ME. t3- 

The distinctive dress worn by members of any 
caHing or profession -1823. 4. Hence : One’s 
profession; esp, the clerical profession. Cf. 
Coat. 1634. 

X. Gentle folks . . hae . . meat and claith Scott. 3. 
Unworthy of the king’s c. 1740. 4. The c.x the 

clergy ; the office of a clergyman. 

Comb. ; c.-measure, the lineal measure used for c., 
in which the yard is divided into quarters and nails 
(sixteenths) ; -paper, a coarse paper used to lay be- 
tween the folds in pressing and finishing woollen 
cloths ; -shearer, one who shears off the superfluous 
nap on woollen clothing after teaseling; -'wo'rker, 
a manufacturer of woollen c. ; -yard, the yard ^ 
which c. was measured : chiefly in Clotk-yard shaft. 
Hence Clo*th(e)less, clothesless, a. 
t Cloth (klf?]}), V. XS99' [f* To make 

into cloth -1641. See also Clothe. 

Clothe (kl<?u^ 5 ), v. Pa. t. and pple. clothed 
(kli^tJd), clad (klaed). [Two types : a. OE, 
cldtiiaje; whence ME. clathe (n. dial.), clothe. 

OE. clsetfan, whence ME. cladde, clad. Both 
f. (ult. ) ^kla ipo'^ a Cloth. ] i . trans. To cover 
or provide with clothing ; to dress. Const, with, 
in. 3. inir. (for reji^ To clothe oneself or be 
clothed ME. 3. ti-ans. tTo put on (ME. only); 
to cover as with clothing ME. 4. To cover 
with a cloth or cloths ; Naut. to rig ME. 5. 
U'aiisf. To cover as or as with clothing ME. 6. 
fig. To cover, invest, or endow, as with a gar- 
ment. Const, with, in. ME. 

X. Drousinesse shall death a man with ragges Prov. 
xxiii. 21. a. Care no more to cloath and eate Cynib. 

IV. ii. 266, 3. In mighty armes he was yclad anon 

Spenser F, Q. i. ii. it. 5. Winter when 'tis clad with 
snow Cowley. Will . . blossoms c. the hawthorn 
spray Scott. 6. Hast thou clothed his necke with 
thunder Job xxxix. 19. So shall I cloath me in a 
forc'd content Oih. in. iv. 120. Thoughts . . in sighs 
thus clad Milt. F.R. n. 65. 

Clothes (kUu'Sz, colloq. klduz),jA pi. [;— 
OE. clddas, ME. clothes. See CLOTH.] i. 
Covering for the person; wearing apparel; 
dress, raiment, vesture, spec. Linen. ME. 3. 
Short for Bed-clothes ME. 

X. Freend, hou entridist thou hidir withut bride 
clothis Wyclif Matt. xxii. 12. To wear fine deaths 
Fielding. Send the c. to the wash {mod.). a. So 
a bad me lay more C. on his feet Hen. V, n. ill 24. 

Comb.: c,» crush; -horse, a wooden frame on which 
c. are hung out to dry; -line, -rope, a cord or wire 
on which to hang out washed c. to dry; -moth, a 
small moth, of the genus Tinea, the larva of which is 
destructive to c. ? -peg, -pin, a forked peg used to 
fasten c. on a c.-line; -press, a receptacle for c. 

Clothier (kloR'iSiaj). ME. [orig. clother ; 
see -lER. ] A maker of woollen cloth ; one who 
sells cloth and men's clothes ; a fuller and dresser 
of cloth (U.SM etc. 

Clothing (klJa-mq), vhlsh. ME. [LClothe 

V. +-iNGi.] I. The action of Clothe v.\ also 
fig. a , Clothes collectively, apparel, dress ME.; 
flivery, a Livery Company --1610. Alsoyf^. 3* 
A covering or casing of cloth, or the like; 
Mech, » Clrading 1789 ; Alaut. sails 1798, 
t4. Clothmaking -1663. Also attrib. 

X The Scribes, which louc to goe in long c. Mark 
xii. 38. fig. W ords are the Cloathing of our Thoughts 
Swift. 4. C. i.s plied in this city Fuller, 

Clo'th-malcer. ME. A maker of woollen 
cloth. 

Clot-|)oU, -pole. 1606. Clod-poll. 

Clotted (kV*tcd),// 4 ^. 1605, [f.CLOT».] 
I, Gathered into clots, or clods. 3. Stuck to- 
gether in or with clots; covered with clots X7!2$, 

*. Clotted cream x ^ ■ CLouTBD*cream, Wash off 
The c. blood Massinokr. a. The c. scourge 1804. 
fClO'tter, p. ME. [£ Clot p. ; cl stutter , 
etc.] To run together in dots, to coagulate, 
trans. and intr. Aim fig. -X700* ^ 

The gore congealed wm clottercd in hts hair Davn»N. 
Hence tClo*tieredA|!U. a, w CtOTXm 
Clotty (kV*ti), A. *533. [f. Clot 
F ull of clots, inclined to clot; fCLODDir* 
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IlClottire (klJt//r). 1871. [F, das^ure 
: — L'. ctamtura, var. of clausura, infl. by clau- 
strum.^ = Closure 8. Hence Cloture v, trans. 
and inir» {colloq.) 

Cl0‘tweed. rare. 1804. [f*CL0TE5^.] The 
Bur-weed. 

i|Clou(kl^). 1883. [Fr., -nail, peg.] The 
point of greatest interest, the chief attraction. 
Cloud (klaud), sb. [OE. dtid, on OTeut. 
type ^klmoz, f. same root as Clod, in sense of 
‘ mass formed by agglomeration, cumulus ] 
ti. A mass of rock, a hill -ME. ta. = Clod 
2, 3. -1460. 3. A visible mass of condensed 

watery vapour floating at various heights in the 
upper air ME. rhef. in pL The heavens ME. 

4. transf. A cloud-like mass of smoke or dust 

floating in the air ME. 5. An appearance of 
dimness in a clear liquid or transparent body 
1533; a patch of indeterminate outline on a 
surface of another colour 1606. 6. A cloud- 

like body of insects, birds, etc. ; hence, a multi- 
tude, a crowd ME. 7. A loose-knitted woollen 
scarf worn by ladies 1877. 8. ira7isf. and Jig, 

Anything that obscures or conceals 1509. 9. 

Jig. Anything that darkens or overshadows with 
gloom, trouble, suspicion; a state of gloom, 
etc. ; a darkening of the countenance ME. 

Euery C. engenders not a Storme 3 Hen, VJ v. 
iii 10. She is aduan’st Aboue the Cloudes, as high 
as Heauen it selfe Rom. ^ Jul. iv. v. 74. Magellajiic 
Clouds : the two large nebulae near the south pole of 
the heavens so named 4 A thickec. of incense went vp 
Ezek, viii. n. To blow ac.\ to smoke tobacco {slang). 

5. A plain iron gray Nag, with a c. in his face 1675. 

6. So greet a c, of witnessis Wyclif Heh. xii. i. A c. 
of gnattes Spenser, Locusts Milt., arrows Gibbon. 
8.' To go abroad under c, of night 1752. In the 
clouds ; obscure ; fanciful ; above the range of common 
understanding. 9. A c. of ignorance 1572, suspicion 
Merivale. Under a c . : in trouble or difficulties j out 
of favour? with a slur on one's character. 

Comi.i c,»assembler, he who collects the clouds (tr. 
Gr. pe(^>€\y)yepeTa, epithet of Zeus in Homer) ; -built 
a. built of clouds ; Jig. built in the clouds ; -burst 
[Ger, Wolkenbruckl {u.S.), a violent storm of rain, a 
waterspout; -capt, -capped a. having clouds about 
its summit; •copipeUer, =: cloud,assembler ; also 
foc, a smoker ; -drift, a body of clouds drifting through 
the air ; -rack, a collection of broken clouds drifting 
across the sky; -ring, spec, the cloudy zone of calms 
and variable winds at some distance on each side of 
the equator ; -wards adz>, j -world, = Cloudland 
Hence Clou'dage. rare, [see -ace.] Clou*dless 
a. unclouded; Clou’dlessly adv.\ Clou’dless- 
ness, Clou'dlet, a little c. Clou'dscape [after 
landscape), a scene composed of clouds {rare). 
Cloud (klaud), V. 1513. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. h’ans. To cover or darken with clouds; Jig. 
to overshadow: to darken with trouble 15S3. 

а. transf. and jig. To render obscure ; to dim, 
darken 1513. ts- To veil -1711. 4. To cast a 
slur upon, asperse, sully 1611. 5. To diversify 
with patches of undefined outline 1710. 

t. The moon being clouded presently is miss'd 
Shaks, Your dislikes. . Doth c. my ioyes with dangei, 
and with sorrow 3 Hen. VI, iv. i. 74. at. Our moral 
judgement may . . be clouded 1856. 4. To heare My 

Soueraigne Mistrcsse clouded so Wini. T, i, ii. 380. 

n. inir, i. To become cloudy or dim; to be- 
come overcast with clouds. Const, over, np. 
1562. a./^. To become gloomy 1588. 
a. Worthies away, the Scene begins to c. Shaks. 
Cloudland (klau*dl^nd). 1817. poet, and 
r/tet, t. The region of clouds ; a ' cloudscape 
2. A region of fancy, myth, or unreality 1847, 
Cloudy (klau'di), a, OE. [f. Cloud sb, + 
-y. ] tr. Rocky; hilly -ME. 2. Of cloud; of or 
pertaining to the clouds ME, 3. Characterized 
by, or full of, clouds ME. 4. Not clear ; having 
cloud-like markings 1587. Darkened ^ 

ignorance, etc. ; dim, obscure, indistinct ME. 

б. Darkened by misfortune, grief, anger, fore- 
bodings, etc. ; gloomy, sullen, frowning ME. 

a. He spake unto them, in, the c. pillar Ps. xcix. 7. 
The cloudie region 16^. x The c. north Dryden, 
4. C. Ale 1679. S rme c. knowledge of mankinde 
Sidney. 6. The SdLhians.,havc all c. foreheads 
1650. Hence Clou'dily adv, Clou’diness. 
Clougli (kl»f, klau). [Eepr, OE- *dMf 
difges, prob. »OHG. Mdh (Sievers).] i. A ra- 
vine or valley with steep sides ME. ta. Occas, 

=r 'cliff' -ME. 

Clough, erron. sp. of Clofp, Clow. 

Clour (kluoj), Sc, md n, dial, 1508. [?] 
A bump (on the head) ; a knock such as would 


raise a bump ; a dint. Hence Clour v, to raise 
a lump on (the head), etc. 

Clout (klout), arck. and dial, [OE. cl^t, 
? f. an OTeut. ^klUtoz, pre-Teut. type ^gludo'-s 
from same root as Clot, Cleat, in the sense 
of ‘ lump, piece of stuff’.] i. A piece of cloth, 
leather, metal, etc. ; a patch. 2. A plate of 
iron ; esp. one fixed on an axletree, to prevent 
wear. [Cf. Cleat.] Now dial, OE. 3. spec, 
A rag; a cloth {psp, one put to mean uses) ME. 
t4. spec, in pi. Swaddling clothes -1826. ts- 
A rchery. The mark shot at ; ellipt. a shot that 
hits the mark -1820. 6. A heavy blow, esp. with 
the hand. Cf, Clod sb. Now dial. ME. 

x.^ Cloutes and patches pieced one by one 1563, 3. 

Driven, like turkeys to market with a stick and a red 
c. Sterne. Till May be out Ne’er cast a c. Provb. 
5. Though the c. we do not always hit B. Jons. 
Comb, c.-nail, a flat-headed nail, used for fastening 
a c. on an axle, studding boots, etc. 

Clout, sbPi‘ Now dial, [ME. duteylf. (ult.) 
OTeut. ^klUton-', same root as prec.] i. Clot 
of earth, clod. +2. Clouted cream -1648. 
Clout (klaut), V, Now arch, or dial. ME. 
[f. Clout j 3 .i] i. trans. To mend with a 
Clout; to patch. Also fig. is. To put in, 
on, or to by way of a patch. Also absol. To 
add patches -1581. 3. To protect with an iron 
plate; also, to stud shoes with clout-nails ME. 
t4‘ fii- To patch clumsily or botch up -1602. 
5. To cover with, or as with, a cloth [arch.) 
1579. 6. To cuff heavily. Now dial. ME. 

I. Jig. He clowteth the old broken holes with patches 
of papistry Bale. 5. He. .showed a leg clouted up 
1709. 6. The late Queen of Spain took off one of her 
chapines, and clowted Olivarez about the noddle 
with it Howell, Hence Clou'ted^^/.rt.* Clou'ter, 
a cobbler or patcher; a botcher. fClou'terly a. 
and adv. 

Clou 'ted, ///. X542. [f. Clout sb,^] 

Said of cream obtained by scalding, which 
makes it thick or clotted. 
tClou*t-shoe. Now (arch.) Clouted shoe, 
1463. [? pa. pple. of Clout v. + Shoe.] i. A 
shoe studded with large-headed nails. (Or ?a 
patched shoe.) to. One who wears clouted 
shoes; a boor. ^ (Cf^ Colin Clout.) -1704. 

t The dull swain . . with his clouted shoon Milt. [Cf. 

‘ clowted brogues ’ Cymb. iv. ii. 214 ] 

Clove (kl^iiv), sbiJ [OE. clnfu OTeut. 
klobd- ; f. weak-grade stem of ^kleuf, 
Cleave.] i. One of the small bulbs which 
make up the compound bulb of garlic, shallot, 
etc. 2. A natural segment of a fruit 1634. 
Hence -f Cloved///, a. divided into cloves. 
Clove (kld'uv), sb.^ [ME. dow{e, a. F. doUy 
in full clou de girofic, ' girofle nail ' (see Clove- 
gillyflowei^, clou being added iogirojle from 
the resemblance of a single bud with its stalk 
to a nail, clou, L. clavus,] i. The di ied flower- 
bud of Caryophyllus aromaticus, much used as 
a pungent aromatic spice. (Usu. in pi.) 2. 
The tree, Caryophyllus aromaticus orig. a na- 
tive of the Moluccas 1594. 8. Short for dovc- 

\ pink, or clovegillyflo’wer 1746. 4. Cloves. A 

cordial flavoured with this spice 1852, 

Comb . : c.-bark, the bark of Cinnamomuvt CuUla, 
wan^ which has a flavour of cloves ; -pink, a c.-.scented 
species of Dianihus: see Clove-cxllym.ower. 

Clove, sb,'^ ME. [Repr. Anglo-L. davuSy 
Anglo- Fr. clou,'\ A weight formerly used for 
wool and cheese, equal to 7 or 8 lbs. avoirdupois. 
Clove, sbfi U, S, 1779. [a. Du. Move, also 
kloof, split, cleft, i A rocky cleft; a gap, navine : 
used chiefly in place-names ; as, C, of JfCaater- 
skill. Stony C. 

Clove (kl/'iiv),zi. 1863. [f. Clove jA^] To 
spice with cloves; to stick (an onion, etc.) with 
cloves. 

Clove, fa. ppk, xs6t. .Short f. Cloven, 
still occas, in verse. Hence c.-liitch, a hitch 
round a spar, etc., formed by passing the rope 
twice round in such a way that both ends pass 
under the centre of the loop in front; '•hook, an 
iron clasp in two overlapping parts, used for 
bending chain-sheets to clews ot sails, etc. 
Clove, pa. t. of Cleave v. 
Clove-gillyflower Qdb^ w d^idiflau^i). ME. 
[a, F. clou de girofle (girofrey gildfre ) ; see 
Clove A Fr. girojle (girofre, gllofre) repr. 
Rom, gamflo, garopo, late L, ^mropHlnm, a. 
Gr. HapvixpvKKov the clove, f. udpvov nut + 
(p^XKov leaf. In Eng. the Anglo-Fr. ha.s 


passed through gillofer, gillojlower, to gilly-, 
flower (and fuly-fiower). See also Gilly- 
flower.] ti. The spice Clove sb.^ x. -i486. 
2. A clove-scented species of Pink (Diantkus 
Caryophyllus), whence the carnation, etc. 1535. 
Cloven (kleu'v’n),///. qj. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Cleave v.} Divided lengthwise ; split. 

C. hoof ox foot, the divided hoof of ruminant quad- 
rupeds; ascribed in pagan mythology to the god 
Pan, and thence to the Devil, and often used allusively 
as the indication of Satan, or Satanic agency. Hence 
c.-hoofed, -foo ted adjs. 

Clover (klJu'voj). [OE. clabre, ddfre, app. 
: — OTeut. type klaidron-; cf. OHG. chleo, -wes 
(MHG. kli -wes, niod.G. klee) masc. 'clover.' 
The usual M E. form was clave^'.'] The common 
name of the species of Trefoil ( T rifolium, N.O. 
Leguminosx), esp. T. repens and T, pretense, 
both cultivated largely for fodder. Applied also 
locally to many plants with similar characters. 

Phr. To live (or be) in c.: to live luxuriously, as 
cattle do in a field of c. 

Cojnb. : c.-hay worm, the larva of a moth, A softa 
costalis, very destructive to clover-hay in N. America; 
•weevil, a small \io&Ji\.,Apion «/rz6««x, which feeds 
on the seeds of c. Hence Clo'very a, (rare). 

ClO'ver, V. 1649. [f. the sb.] To sow or 
lay down with clover. So Glowered ///. a. 
sown or covered with clover. 
fClover-grass. - Clover. 

Clow (klau), ME. [A false singular f. 
clowes, clowis, in ME. dowse, clowze, OE. cldse, 
a. late L. clusa, var. of clausa, a closed place 
or way. In the i8th c. erron. spelt dough, by 
engineers, etc.] i. A dam for water. ? Obs. 
2. A sluice 1483. 

Clow(e)-gilofre, etc., earlier f. Clove- 
gillyflower. 

Clown (klaun), sb. 1563. [prob. of Low 
German origin. ] i . A countryman, or peasant; 
a boor. 2. transf. An ignorant, uncouth, ill- 
bred man 1583. 3. A fool or jester; in mod. 

use, one of the characters in a pantomime, a 
circus, etc. 1600. Also attrih. 

1. The c., the child of nature, without guile CowrER. 
A clod-pated C. 1753. a. By blood a king, at heart 
a c. Tennyson. 3. The clowne shall make those 
laugh whose lungs are tickle a’ th’ sere Haml. \i. ii. 
336. Hence fClownage, behaviour or function of 
a c. Clownery, cIowni.snness, performance of a c. 

Clown (klaun), v. rare, 1579. [f. the sb.] 
To perlorm as a (stage-)clown. To c. it : to 
play the clown. 

Clownisti (klau'nij), a. 1570. [f. Clown 
sh. -h-iSH.] I. Of, belonging, or proper to a 
Clown. 2. Clown-like, rude, boorish; igno- 
rant; clumsy; coarse 1581. 

I. In c. apparell 3581. a. C. or unciviU fashions 
1586. Hence Clownish-ly adv., -ness. 
Clownship(klau'njip). 1606, [See - ship,] 
The condition or estate of a clown or clowns; 
also as a mock title. 

Cloy (kl oi) , vj ME. [Aphei. f. acloy AcLOY,] 
ti. To nail (ME. only). 1'2. To pierce with or as 
with a nail -1726. T8. To spike (a gun) -1768. 
t4. To stop up, block (a passage, etc .) ; to crowd 
or fill 7cp -1636, To clog (movement, 

etc.) ; to weigh down -1665, 6. To fill to loath- 
ing; to surfeit, lit. and fig. Also absd, 1530. 

a. He never shod horse but he cloyed him Bacon. 
[A wild boar] with his cruell tusk him detidly cloyd 
Spenser Q. nt, vi. 48. 4. To c, a harbour by 

.sinking ships laden wiln stones Spbeo. 6, Who can 
. .c, the hungry edge of appetite By bare imagination 
of a Feast Rich. 1 1 , i. iii. 296. Often preaching 
cloyeth the people XJdald. fCloyment. satiety 
(rare), Cloy'some a. rare, of cloying quality. 
tCloy,z'.‘'^ rare. ? ‘To claw ’ (Steevens ) ; ‘ to 
.strike the beak together’ (Johnson). Cymb, v, 
iv. 1 18. 

Cloydess, a, 1606. That does not Cloy 
( sense 6). 

f Cloyne, cloine, v. 1538. [cf. OF. dmgmr, 
var. of digner,] %, inir. To cheat, deceive 
-1569. 2. irons. To take furtively or fraudu- 

lently; to grab -1566, 

Club (kl2>b), sb. [MK duhbe, dobbe, prob. 
ad. ON. dubba, var, of kltmba\ t same root 
as Clumf, q. v. Cf, ch(bfoot{ed. ] 

I. I. A heavy staff for use m a weapon, thin 
at one end for the liand, and thicker at the 
other ; also »* Imflm clubs. 2. A stick or bat 
used in various game-s of ball, as golf, hockey, 

5 (what). 
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CLUB 
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eta 1450. 3. The butt-end of a gun 1724. 4. 

Any dub-shaped organ, structure, etc. 1707. 

X. The geaunte bare a clubbe Caxton. are 

trum ^ : physical force is to rule the day ; a punning 
allusion to II. 4. A nose which had a red c. to it 
Marrvat. a c., otherwise a very thick pigtail 1850. 

n. In cards. pL The suit of cards distin- 
guished by the representation of a trefoil leaf in 
black; in sing, a card of this suit. 

[A tr. of Sp. basie^ or It. basione (see Basto, Baston), 
the ‘club' figured on Spanish cards. The English 
figure is the French trefoil.] 

m. A combination. [See the vb. The course 
of development is uncertain. ] 1 1 . Combination 
into one mass; aggregate -1674. ta. A com- 
bination of contributions to make up a total 
sum ; one share of this -1792. t3- A social 

meeting the expenses of which are jointly de- 
frayed -1801. t4. A clique; a secret society 

-1730. 5. An association of persons meeting 

periodically (under certain regulations), at some 
house of entertainment, for social intercourse, 
etc. 1670. 6. An association of persons inter- 

ested in the promotion of some object; as Al^ 
pine. Yacht C., etc.; Benejltt Goose C., etc. 1755. 

7. An association of persons formed mainly for 
social purposes, and having buildings for the 
exclusive use of the members, and always open 
to them as a place of resort, or, in some cases, 
of temporary residence 1776 ; the buildings oc- 
cupied by such a society 1837. Also atirib, 
a. We dined merry : but my c. and the rest come to 
7/6^., which was too much Pepys. 3. This Tavern, 
where they held their C, De Foe. 4, The Jacobite 
clubb Luttrell. 5. In my absence they had erected 
a C. and made me one Swift. 7. They sent for me 
at my c. 1883. 

Comb. : c.-bouse, the house occupied by a c. ; -land 
{collogt.), the vicinity of St. James’s, in London ; 
-money, subscription to a. benefit c. or provident 
society; -root, a disease of turnips, etc., anbury; 
-wood, Casuarina. Hence Clu'bbable, clubable 
a. fit to be a member of a c, Clwbbisb a. clownish 
{dial.)', addicted to clubs. Clu’bless a. 

Club (klz^b), V. 1593. [f. Club sb. I.] i. 
To beat with or as with a club. 2. To gather into 
a club-like mass 1625; hence, to gather together 
1641. 3. To combine together 1649. 4. To 
combine, or contribute, to a common end 1632. 

5. To combine, or contribute, to make up a total 
sum 1655. 6. Mil. To throw into a confused 

mass 1806. 7. Naut. To drift down a current 

with an anchor out (Diets.). 

I. To c. a musket ; to use it as a club. z. Hair 
clubbed, atop, Chinese fashion Forrest. To c. quota- 
tions Milt. 4. They clubbed their small means 
together Carlyle. 5. To find out a ninepence to c. 
with me for the coach Pepys, 6. To c. the battalion 
W iNDHAM. Hence Cltt’bbing vbl. jrA, spec, a disease 
in cabbages, etc. 

Clubbed (kl3t7bd),///.<r. ME. i. [f. thesb. 
+-ED.J Shaped like a club ; thick-set. a. [f. 
the vb. 1 Used as a club 1724; thrown into a 
confused mass, as a c, battaliofi 1823. 

Clubber (kl»*hojt). 1633. [f. Club 27. or ^< 5 . 

+ -I 5 R. ] I . One who clubs or belongs to a club. 

9. One who wields a club 1887. 

Clubbism (kl»*biz’m). 1837, [f. Club sb. 

+ -ISM. J The club system. 

To passionate Constitutionalism..C. will., seem the 
root of all evil Carlyle. So Clwbbist, a member 
or supporter of the political clubs of the F rench Kevo- 
lution, or of their principles; a member of a club, 
f Club-fist. 1575. A large clenched fist; 
hence, a rough, brutal fellow -1589. So Club- 
ilsted a. 

Clu*b-fbot. 1538. I. A name for various 
distortions, generally congenital, which give 
the foot a lumpy, cluWike appearance. 3. A 
foot of a stunted, lumpy appearance 1683. Also 
attrib. Hence Cta*b-foo:te<l a. 

Club^baul (klip-b,h§l), v. 1794. Nant. To 
tack a ship by letting the lee-anchor down as 
soon as the wind is out of the sails, by which 
her head is brought to wind ; when she then 
pays off, the cable is cut, and the sails are 
trimmed to the other tack : a last resort in very 
perilous positions. 

Club-law* x6i 3. The use of the club, or 
physical force, as contrasted with argument; 
law of the physically stronger, 

AfTMfmnta ad bamlumM vulgwly termed dub* 
kw 58 z^ 

ClutMUsm (kl»*bmisn). 1597. I. A man 
armed with a dub, », A member of a dub *8sx* 

d(Ger,lCai). ^(rr,piri#> t (Ger, MiifUer). 


CLUTTER 


Club-moss (kln*b|mf?s). 1597. [tr. L. 

ciis clavatus,] A name properly applied to 
Lycopodium clavatum from the club-like shape 
of its upright fertile spikes of spore-cases; 
thence extended to other, and occas. to all, 
Lycopodiacex. 

Clu*b-ri ser. 1645. Eng. Hist. = Club- 
man I. 

Clu'b-rush. 1677. Any plant of the genus 
Scirpus (N.O. Cyperacex), 

Club-Sliaped(klo-b,j£ipt),o. 1770. Thick- 
ening towards one extremity which is blunt and 
rounded; in Zool. and Bot. ^ Clavate, 

ClU'bster. 1727. [See-STER.] « Clubman. 

Cluck (kl 27 k), sb. 1703. [Echoic ; cf. Cluck 
V.'} I . inter] . An i mi tati on of the abrupt hollow 
guttural sound made by a hen desiring to sit or 
calling her chickens 1829. 3. A name for this, 

or any similar sound, e.g. the S. African click 
(see Click 5) 1703. 

Cluck (klt?k), V. 1481. [Echoic ; cf. Clock 
vp (OE, cloccian), ] i. intr. To make the sound 
described under Cluck sb,, or any similar 
sound 1611. ta, trans. To call (chickens) as a 
hen does. AIso^j". -1687. 

2. That he may c. sinners to himself 1658. 

Clu'dder, a var. of Clodder, q. v. 

Clue (klw, kM). 1596. A later sp. of Clew, 
q. V. Used in all senses, but esp. in the Jig. 

A c. of yarn 1834. And treads the maze of life 
without a c. Pomfret. A c. to the identity of one 
C, Bronte. Research which has.. joined the broken 
c, of history from contemporaneous monuments Birch. 
Hence Clue'less a. Comb. c.-Hne : see Clew-line. 
fClum, sb. {interjP) ME. [?] I. Silence, 
quiet (ME. only). 3. ?A note of silence; cf. 
mum f -1616. 

Clumber (kl2?-mbai). 1865. [f. Cluf?iber, a 
seat of the Duke of Newcastle.] Name of a 
breed of spaniels. 

Clump (kl2?mp), sb. 1586. [= LG. klump^ 
MLG. klumpe, Cf. OY*. clympre Ol\ 3 W?e.r. In 
ON. klump- appears as klufnb-, whence klumba, 
klubba, Club.] i. A compact (shapeless) mass, 
a heap, a lump 1690. 3, A cluster; a tuft; a 

patch 1586. 3, Clumps : a parlour game of 

questions and answers 1883. 4* A thick extra 

sole on a shoe 1879. 5 * Mining. = Clunch 

1865. IT Erron. used for Clamp 1825. 

a, A c. of Scots Fir Trees 1:739, New clumps of 
young plants Vines.^ Comb. c.-boot, -shoe, one 
with a c.-sole, or thick double sole for rough wear. 
Hence Clu’mpisli a. heavy and clumsy. Clu’rapy 
€t. clump-like; dumpish. 

Clump (klz?inp), v. 1665. [Partly f. Clumi’ 
sb. ; also echoic.] x. To tread heaviljr and 
clumsily. 3. trans. To put together into a 
clump; to plant in a clump 1824. 3. To add 

an extra thick sole; to clog. Plence Clumped 
ppl. a. tclubbed, as in clumped foot; furnished 
with clumps of trees, or with clump-soles. 

Clumper,jA ISlow dial. \OE.clympre\ see 
Clump sb.'] = Clump sb. i. 
t Clamper, 1563. [f. prec.] To form into 

lumps or masses -1647. 

Vapours . .Clumper’d in balls of clouds H. More. 

Clumps, a game ; see Clump sb. 3. 

Clumse, a. (.fA) 'Now dial. 1611. [prob. 
of Norse origin; cf. Clumse t/,] Benumbed 
with cold; hence, stupid; unhandy, lazy; in 
mod. dial., also, surly, 

t Clumse, V. [ME. clumscn; perh. of Norse 
origin, Cf. mod. Norw. klumsa, intensive of 
kluma, to make motionless, etc. The stem 
UuM’- is in ablaut relation to klam- in Clam 
and Clem.] x. To be or become numb with 
cold (ME. only). 3. irons. To stupefy (ME. 
only). Hence tClumsed, clmsxeXppl. a. 

Clumsy (klr?‘msi), 2, 1597. [App.f. Clumse 
V. + -y. Notin Shaks.] t*. Benumbed with cold 
-iCoa, 3. Acting or moving as if benumbed ; 
heavy and awkward; ungainTy, unhandy 1597. 
Z'jdd' Ill-contrived, awkward 1681. 4. Rudely 
constructed; inelegant, unwieldy 1763, 

X. Clumsie winter Marston. n. Clumsie fmgisrs 
Rav. a ft, aukward, and unhandy people Swift, 
3. In c. verse, unlick'd, unpointed Dry»rm. C, apolo- 
gies Swift, a. The boots.. are a trifle c. {mod.). 
Hence Clwmtily adv. Clu^msiuefts, c, quality. 

ClUBdb^ a. Now dial, x^^ 6 . [prob. 1 LG. 
kiunii Du, bloni * lump, clod, clown '.] Lumpy ; 
stiff; thickset, ^ chunky’ in figure. 


She is fat, and c., and heavy, and ugly Mad. D’Ar- 
blay. 

Cluncb (kl»nj), sb. 1602. [prob. sb. use of 
prec. But cf. bump, bunch, etc.] i, A lump 
{dial.). 3. A lumpish fellow, a lout. Now 
dial. 1602. 3. Any of various stiff clays 1679, 

4. A soft limestone forming one of the beds of 
the lower chalk 1823. 

Clunch, zi. rare. 1628. By-form of Clench. 
Hence tCluncIifist, a clenched fist {lit. and Jig .) ; 
a miser. 

Clung (klz7q), ppl. a. arch, and dial. ME. 
[f. Cling z/.] Drawn together, shrank; of soil : 
Clinging, stiff. 

Clung, pa. t. and pple. of Cling z/., q. v. 
'[Cltmg,z>. 1601. By-form ofCLiNGZ'. -1715. 
Cluniac (klw'nisek). 1631. [ad. med.L. 
Cluniacus, f. Cluny.] adj. Belonging to the 
monastery of Cluny, near Mdcon in France, 
sh. A monk of Cluny. So Cluniacemsian, 
Cltmist. 

Clupeoid (kl^*p2|oid). 1880. [f. L. clupea 
a kind of small river-fish, taken as the generic 
name of the herring, etc. -h -OID. ] A fish b^elong- 
ing to the herring family {Clupeidse). 

Cluster(kl2?‘st3i) ,sb. Also gltistGr^Spenser) . 
f OE. clyster, occas. cluster = NGer. Muster, app, 
from same root as clot, clout, cleat', see Clot.] 
I, A collection of things of the same kind, grow- 
ing closely together; a bunch, f 3. A rounded 
mass ; a clot -1548. 3. A number of persons, 
animals, or things close together; a group, 
swarm, crowd ME. Also fig. 

X. The glusters of ripe grapes Spenser. A c. of 
nuttis 1483, egges Eden, flowers Gray. 3. As bees. . 
all in a c, Purchas. Clusters of islets Sir J. Ross, 
stars 1854. fig. Ideas-, in clusters Tucker. Comb. 
c.-candlestick, a branched candlestick. Hence 
Clu'Stery a. (Diets ) 

Cluster (kl»-st 3 i), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To gather or group in clusters; to cover 
with clusters ME. 3. intr. To congregate in a 
cluster 1541 ; to grow or be situated in a cluster 
or clusters 1590. 

X. Not less.. would.. The foxglove c. dappled bells 
Tennyson. Ylion was . . clustnt with towres ME. 
a. Woes c. ; rare are solitary woe.s Young. [Curls] 
clustered round her head Wokdsw. Hence Clu*s- 
tered ppl. a., spec, in clustered pillar, etc. : ‘ several 
slender pillars or shafts attached to each other so as 
to form one * (Gwilt). Clu'steringly adv. 
fClusterfist. 1611. [f. Cluster in sense of 
lump ; cf. clunchjist. ] A clumsy- or close-fisted 
fellow; a lout, a niggard -1675. 

ClutcbL (kl2?tj), sb.f [ME. cloke^ Sc. cluhe. 
Clutch IS app. assim, to Clutch v., q. v.] x. 
The claw of a beast or bird of prey, or of a 
fiend : mostly in pi , ; also contempt, the human 
hand. 3. The hand, or in ‘ hands in a sense 
of rapacity and cruelty ' ( J .). Now usu. grasp. 
1526. 3. Tight grip or grasp ; clutching 

1784. 4. An act of grasping at 1831, 5. 

Mech. A coupling for throwing the working 
parts into or out of action at will 1814. 

Mech. A contrivance with two hooked arms for 
clutching bodies to be lifted by a crane, etc. 1874. 

2. But hMd .. hath caught me in his c. Haml, v. i. 
80. The Clutches of the Hangman Steele. 3. The 
c. of poverty Cowper. 4. An expiring c, at poijularity 
Carlyle. Comb, c.-fist, a miser * also as ad]. 

Clutdbi, sbfi 1731. A var. of Clbtch. 

Clutcbi (kl 27 tn, v.f [ME. cluccheipi^ app. a 
var. of chccke, GLITCH. The ME. clokt took 
the form, and reacted on the meaning, of clutch, 
so that ’ to clutch * is now mainly ‘ to grasp with 
clokes or claws*.] 'f i- =* Clitch i, a. -1703. 

3. trans. To seize with claws or clutches; to 
seize eagerly ME, Also absol. 3. To hold 
tightly in the closed hand r6o2. Hi^ofig. 4. 
intr. To make a clutch at 183X. 

X. Not that I hauo the power to c. my hand, When 
his faire Angels would salute my palm© Smaks. a. 
I clutched up the cat Helps. 3, Is this a Dagger, 
which I see before me? Come, let me c. thee Smaks. 
fig. To c, the globe in one intellectual grasp Collikil 

4. How wo c. at shadows Carlyle* 

Clutcb, [£ Clutch ^^.2] To hatch 
(chickens). Goldsm. 

Clutter (kl2>*t0jE), sb. 1580* [Cf. with sense 
1: Clotteh ; with others cluster and clatter,] 
ti. A clotted mass -1611. a. A confused co^ 
lection x666 ; crowded confusion, litter (diali 
and C/,S.) 1694. 3* Bustle, stk(arch.) 1649; 

hubbub (<*r<f>56.)x656; mlngledmttle(<*w 4 ) 1655. 


M (Fr. dme). 0 (c«rl)* 


e (c*) (thtfre). i (H) (r^m). 


f (Fr, faiVe)* S (fir, r<asrth), 
W 
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g, A c. of Citations 1666. He saw what a C. there 
was with huge, over-grown Pots R. L’Estrange. 3. 

I heard such a c. of small shot Vanbrugh. 

ClU'tter, z/. 1556. [See the sb.] fi. 

To clot. Also ifra^s, -1676. 2. To crowd to- 
gether in heaps 1556, 3. To run in bustling 

disorder or with a confused noise ; to make a 
clatter 1602. 4. To crowd a litter of things 
1674. 5. To utter words confusedly 1654. 
Hence Clufttennent, confused bustle, crowd. 
Cly, sk Thieves' canU 1690. [prob. from 
same root as Claw.] Money ; also, a pocket. 
So Cly V. to take ; esp. to steal. 

Clydesdale (kloi'dzd^^il). 1831. A breed 
of heavy draught horses orig. from the Clyde 
valley, Scotland. 

Clypea’Ster. 1836. [f. Tulypeus ( — dipeus) 
4-Gr. d(TT7}pi] Zool. A genus of echinoid Echi- 
noderms, allied to the common sea-urchin, but 
having mouth and vent both below. Hence 
Clypea*stroid a. and si. 

Clypeate (kli*p2j<3it), a. 17 ii. [f, asprec.] 
Shaped like a round shield. So Clypeiform a* 
Cl3rpeo-, comb. £ Clypexjs, as in c. -frontal 
{Entom.), common to the clypeus and front. 

Cl3npeole(kU*p0ul). 1882. [ad.L, dypeolum, 
dim. of clypeum.'\ A little shield; ‘term ap- 
plied to the lamina on the inner surface of which 
the sporangia are attached in Equisetum 
Hence Clypeolar a. formed like a c. Cly- 
peolate a. furnished with clypeoles. 

Jj Clypeus (kli'pzns). 1834. [a._ L., prop. 
dipeus.~\ Entom. The broad shield-shaped 
part of the head of some insects. Hence Cly- 
peal a. of or pertaining to the c. 

Clysmian (kli'zmian), a. rare. 1882. [f. 
as next + -IAN.] Epithet of soils produced by 
transport and mechanical deposit, of which 
water has been the agent. 

Clysmic (kli-zmik), a. 1847. U* 
£rj«(5s+-ic.] Washing, cleansing. 

Clyster (kli-stsi), si. ME. [a. L. dyster, Gr. 
KXvariipy £ to wash out, drench.] i. 

A medicine injected into the rectum ; an injec- 
tion, enema; occas.^ a suppository. fa. The 
pipe or syringe used in injection 1527. Hence 
Clyster v, to treat with clysters. tCly sterize 
V, to inject as a c. Comi, c.-pipe= Clyster 2. 
Cn-, in OE. and early ME. See Kn-. 
Cnemial (knf’mial), 1871. li.Gr./cyrjfxrj 
-f-(i)AL.] Relating to the tibia. 

II Cnida (knarda). PI. cnidas. 1876. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. KviSt) nettle.] Zool. The nettle cell 
of the CaelenUrata (jelly-fish, etc.), in which 
their sting resides : usually called nemaiocyst. 
Hence Cni*dohlast [Gr. /SAacrr^Jy], the cell in 
which a nematocyst is developed. Cni’docil 
[L. cilium\ the external irritable ciliary process 
of cnidoblasts. Cnidophore [Gr. -ci)oposj, a pro- 
cess bearing a battery of cnidoblasts. 

Co. 1759. I. (kd'u). An abbrev. of Company, • 
used esp. for: The partners of a firm whose 
names do not appear in the style or title, 2. 
A written abbrev. of county 1886. 

Co-, prefix, xepr. L. com'-., con-., co-, in the 
sense of ‘together', ‘in company', ‘in com- 
mon’, ‘joint, -ly’, ‘equal, -ly', ‘reciprocally', 
‘mutually’. It combines with verbs, adjs., ad- 
verbs, and sbs. a. Math, (short for complement) . 
Used in the sense ‘ of the complement or 
' complement of . , ; see Cosine, Co-lati- 
tude, etc. 

^-Coacervate (as next, or k^ui^ss’iv/t), a, 
1626. [ad. L. coacervatus\ see next. ] Heaped 
tc^ether; gathered into one place -1677. 

* Coacervate (k^ioe'sajvijit), v. ? Ohs. 1623, 
[ad. L. coacervat-, coacervareA To heap toge- 
ther; accumulate; alsb^^. Hence Coacerva*- 
tion, the action of heaping together, or fact of 
being heaped together; a mass heaped together. 
Coach (kimtj), sb. 1556, [In 16th. c. coche, 
a. Fr, Cf. Sp. and Pg. coche, It. cocchio\ Ger, 
kutsche, etc. All are from Magyar kocsi (pro- 
nounced kotji), 'ungaricum currum [quern j 
kotezi vulgo vocant ’. Kocsi is in form an adj,, 
meaning ‘ of Kocs (kotj) ', a place between Raab 
and Buda.] i. A large kind of carriage ; in 
x6th and 17th centuries, usually a state carriage; 
now, usually, a large close carriage with four 
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wheels, with seats inside, and several outside, 
used for public conveyance of passengers (see 
Stage Coach). Applied by railway employes 
to a railway carriage : in U.S. esp. a sleeping- 
car 1866. st.Naut. An apartment near the stern 
of a man of war, usually occupied by the captain 
1660. 3. Univ. colloq. A private tutor who 

‘ coaches ’ a pupil 1848 ; also, transf., one who 
trains others for an athletic contest 1885. 

1. The roiall Dame. . for her coche doth call Spenser 

F.Q, 1. iv. 16. 2. The Commanders all came on 

board, and the council sat in the c. Pepys. 3- Kitcat, 
a Trinity c., has a party at Drumnadrochet Clough. 

Comb. : c.-dog, a spotted Dalmatian dog, kept to 
run in attendance on a carriage ; -f-fellow, a horse 
yoked in the same carriage with another ; joc. a com- 
panion, mate ; -horse ; -house, an out-house for 
a c., etc. ; -office, a booking-office for a stage-coach ; 
-wagon, tr. Ger, kuisch-vjagen, coach. 

Coach, V. 1612. [£ sb.] tl. To convey in 1 
or provide with a coach. 2. intr. To ride or 
drive in a coach {colloq.) 1630. 3. Univ. colloq. 
To prepare for an examination, or i7i special 
subjects ; also, to train for an athletic contest 
1849 ; gen. to prime with information, tntr. 
To read with a coach 1849. 

2. To c. it thro’ the town 1797. 3. intr. Do you 
mean to c. this term {mod.). 

Coa*ch-box. 1651. [£ Coach ^3. + Box 
sb.^, in the sense of ‘seated compartment'.] 
'The seat occupied by the driver of a coach. 
Coachee, coachy (k^u-tji). 1790. [Cf 
cabby, eicA A coachman (r^>//t?^.). SoCoaxher, 
a coach-horse. 

Coachful (k(?u*tjful). 1654. As many as will 
fill a coach. 

Coachman (k(?u-tjman). 1579. I. The man 
who drives a coach. 2. Anghng A kind of 
artificial fly 1839. Hence Coaxhmanship, skill 
in driving a coach. 

Coa*Ch-whip. 1736. I. A whip used in 
driving a coach 1833. ^•fiS’’ » 

pi. shreds 1781, 3- Naief. * The pendant ’ 

(Adm. Smyth). 

Coa’ch-'w/iip snake : a snake so called from its re- 
semblance to the lash of a coach-whip, 
t Coact, ME. [ad. JU coacius.'] Com- 
pelled, forced -1635. 

Coact (k^i^-kt), 27. ME. \i.T.coacU,coagere, 
cogereA ti- trans. To compel, force -1651. 
t2. To restrain {rare) -1529. t3- To contract; 

to concentrate -4657. 4* To act together 
{rare) 1606. 

4. If I tell how these two did c. Shaks. Hence 
Coa'ction, coercion (now rare)i action in concert. 
Coactive (kt?ise*ktiv), a. 1596. [See prec. 

! and -ive.] i. Of the nature offeree or compul- 
sion. (Qualifying/i7Z£;£rorlhelike. NownrrA) 
1605, Th. In passive sense : Compulsory -1661. 
3. Acting or taking place together 1611. 

I. A c., or coercitive jurisdiction Jer. Taylor. C. 
obedience Ussher. 2. With what’s vnreall thou c. 
art Wint. T. \. ii. 141. Hence Coaxtively adv. by 
way of compulsion. fCoactivity, activity in con- j 
cert ; c. quality. 

Co-adaptation (k^itedsepl^-Jan). 1803. 
[See Co-.] Mutual adaptation. 

Coadjacent (k^uiM^^i'sent). 1842. [See 
Co-.'] adj. Adjacent to each other, mutually 
contiguous, sb. Any object or idea so related 
to another. Hence Co-adjaxence, -ency. 
Co-adjust (kJ"!! I ridgzrst),^'. 1864. [See Co-,] 
I’o adjust mutually. Hence Coadjustment. 
Coadjutant (kJ«iad3h7*ffint,k^3iie’cl,:5f«thnt). 
1708. [See Coadjutor.] adj. Helping an- 
other or others; co-operating, sb. One who 
helps another or others 1728. So fCoadjute v . ; 
whence f Coadju’ting ppL a. f Coadju’tive a. 
Coadjutor (k<7|Jid3iz7*toj[). MIL [a. Ol^L 
coadjuteur, ad. L. coadjutor, -orein,i. Co- + 
adjutor, £ adjmare. No L. ^coadjuvare or 
^coadjuiare is found; mod. words pointing to 
these are suggested by coadjutor. ) 1. One 

who works with and hdi]>s another ; an assistant, 
3, spec. Reel. One appointed to assist a bishop 
or other ecclesiastic. Cf. Suferagan. 1549. 

I, Eucry one a c, to the worke of all the other iwq. 
Hence Coadju^torship, the office of a c.s helmng 
co-operation, Coadju*tres», fCoa’djutiice, Co* 
adjnrtrix, a female c. var. uoa'djutator {rarj). 
Coadjuvant (koise’d^iwyHnt), 1625, [See 
Coadjutor,] Assisting, helpful. ?(9 ^x. sb. 
Med, An ingredient that assists the main agent 
1864, Coa*diiivancy, c. quality or action. 
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Coadnate, a. 1866. [See Co-.] Bot. « 
Connate. 

Coadunate (ko,3e*di2/n^t),c:. 1839. [ad.L. 
coadunatus, coadunare, ] Phys. and Bot. J oined 
together; congenitally united, var. Coa'du- 
nated. 

; Coadunation (ko,^ di^^nfijbn). 1558. [ad. 
j L. coadwiationem ; see prec.J The action of 
1 joining or state of being joined together in one. 

A. .c, of body, soul, and spirit Cdl. Manning. So 
tCoadunition. 

Co-adve*nture, v. 1642. [See Co-.] To 
venture together (with). So Coadvemture sb, 
a joint adventure; Co-advemturer. 

Coae-; see Coe-. 

fCo-afforest, v. [See Co-.] To afforest as 
an addition to an existing forest. Howell. 

Co-agency (koi^’dgensi). 1611. [See Co-.] 
Joint or combined agency. So Co-a*gent, 
tCoagitate, v. 1545. [ad. late L. coagitat-, 
coagitare.'] To shake or mix together -i74i* 
Coagment (ko,segme*nt), V. ? Obs. 1603. 
[ad. L. coagmentare, £ coagmentum, £ co-agere, 
cogere. Only found as pa. pple.] To cement 
or join together, var. tCoa’gmentate v. 
tCoagmenta*tion. 1578. 'jsA.'L. coagnienta- 
tio7iem ; see prec.J 1. The action of joining, 
or state of being joined, together; junction, 
concretion -1674. 2. A mass formed by this 

action -1684. 

Coagulable (ki?|32‘giz^lab’l), a, 1652. [f. L. 
coagulare.] That can be coagulated ; capable 
of coagulation. Hence Coa.gulabidity, c. 
quality ; capacity of coagulating. So Coagu- 
lant, a coagulating agent, as rennet. 
Coagulate (k(7ise*gi221/t), ppl. a. ME [ad. 
L. coagulattis; see prec.] i- as adj. Coagu- 
lated; congealed. lObs, fa. as Con- 

creted ; combined in a mass -1610. 
Coagulate (koize'gizi^l^it), 27. 1549. [£prec.] 
I. trans. To convert (certain fluids) into a soft 
solid mass, as by chemical action, heat, etc. ; 
to curdle, clot, congeal 1611. 2. To form 

into a mass. lit. andyf^. 7 Obs. 1610. 3. 

intr. To become converted into a soft solid 
mass 1606 ; tto solidify by evaporation -1713- 
X, Albumen .. is coagulated by heat, alcohol, etc. 
R. Knox. 2. Venus, .was. .coagulated of that foam 
Howell. 3. The blood, beg.an to c. in the Vein 
1667. Hence Coa’gulative a. having the property 
of producing or undergoing coagulation. Coa’gu- 
lator, that which coagulates. Coa*gulatory a. 
productive of coagulation {rare). 

Coagulation (kt7 1 icghHi'i •Jon). 1477. [a. IL, 
f. as prec.] i. The action or process of coagu- 
lating; clotting, curdling, setting; cqncr. a co- 
agulated mass 1683. fa- Solidification by 
evaporation -1718. 3. The forming or uniting 

into a mass; concretion, cohesion lOio. Also 
fig. co7icr, A concreted mass 1664, 

X. A c., like that of whites of egges Sir ‘J’. Brownk. 
The c. of the blood Akisknetiiy. 3. The casuall c. of 
atomes Healey. 

f Coa-gule, 27. MIL [px.'R.coaguler.] Earlier 
£ Coagulate -1549. 

Coa-guline. 1868. A kind of cement. 
IlCoagulum (kt7|Ce’ghHi?m). 1 ^ 1 . coagula. 
1658. 1 L., £ Co- + a^ere . ] tx - A substance 
that coagulates a liquid ~X7X3. a. A mass of 
coagulated matter, a clot of blood x6s8 ; that 
part of the blood which clots 1800, m^ojig. 

II Coaita (Iwaita-). 1774. [Tupi ; Red- 
faced Spider-monkey. J Zool, The Red-faced 
Spider-monkey (Aides paniscus) found in trojii- 
cal S. America, Also other species of Aides. 
Coak(k(7ttk),j/7. 1794. [? xepr. ONE. 

« Fr. coche, It. cocca notch; cf. CoCK v,, also 
Cauking.] X. A tabular projection left on the 
face of a scarfed timber, to nt into a recess in 
the face of another which is to be joined to it,^ 
so as to prevent slipping. ? Ohs, ja. A pin of 
hard wood, a dowel, used for the same purpose 
as in sense x, -X874. 3 » hush of a block 

or sheave in wliich the pin revolves. Also called 
cods; see Cock sb.^ 1862. 

Coak(kd«k),z^. I 794 - [Cf. prec., and CoCK 
V.] To join by the aid of coaks. Also intr, 
Coak, obs. £ Coke, 

Coal sk [OK. col neut. corresp. to 
OHG. cholu., choh m., MDu, cok £, etc. ; ON. 
kol neut.] X. A piece of carbon glowing with- 

vie). i (sft). i (Psych<f). 9 (what), p (g<^)* 
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COASTING 


out a flame. (Now arck.) Also ta. A 
piece of burnt wood, etc. , that is still capable 
of combustion without flame -i6ri; cinder, 
ashes -1665. Also /g. t3. « Charcoal. 

Used in pL, or as a collect, sing, -1799. Also 
attrib, 4. A mineral, solid, hard, opaque, 
black or blackish, found in seams in the earth, 
and largely used as fuel; it consists of carbon- 
ized vegetable matter. (According to the degree 
of carbonization it is anthracite ox glance coal, 
black or bituminous coal, or brown coal or lig- 
nite.) In the ordinary sense, used without 
qualification, as collect, sing.^ and (of coal in 
pieces for burning) in pi. ME. Used also with 
defining words, ns sea, Brown, Cannel C.,etc. 

X, pair hertes sal bryn with-in als a cole Hampole. 
Coals of fire I hot, hve, ^mck coalijs. z. Phr. Black 
as a c. (now usu, assoc, with sense 4). Starres, Starres, 
And all eyes else, dead coales Wint, T, v. i, 68. fi^. 
Affection is a coale that must be coold Shaks. 

Phrases. To heap, etc., coals of fire on the head 
(see Rom. xii. 20) : to produce remorse by requiting 
evil with good. To haul, call, etc., over the coals'. 
to reprimand, call to task; orig. in reference to the 
treatment of heretics. To carry coals to Newcastle : 
to do what is absurdly superfluous. 

Comb.', c.-bearing a. (6W.), carboniferous; -bed 
{GeoQ, a stratum of c. ; -black, as black as a c., dead 
black ; -box ; -breaker, iech>^ a building containing 
the machinery for breaking, sizing, and cleaning c. ; 
-factor, an agent between coal-owners and customers ; 
-field, a series of strata containing c. ; the tract of 
country occupied by them; -flap, a flap (on the 
pavemen t) covering the entrance to a c.-cellar ; -goose, 
the cormorant^ {local) i -heaver, a labourer em- 
ployed in carrying c. ; -master, a c.-owner ; -oil, an 
early name of petroleum ; -owner, the owner of a 
colliery; -plant, a plant of the c.-measures; -seam, 
~ coal-bed', oy wed. Hence Coa'lery; powColliery. 
Coal (fidal), V. 1602, [f. the sb.] i. To 

convert into charcoal; to char. ts». To write 
with charcoal. Camden. 3. To supply (asteam- 
ship, etc.) with coal for fuel 1864. 4. intr. To 

take in a supply of coal 1858. 

X, Buying the wood, .fetching the same when it is 
coaled Carew. Hence Coa’ler, one who or that 
which coals steam-vessels. 

Coalesce (kJu,aie's),Z'. 1541. coale- 

.<!cere, f, co- + alescere to grow up. ] i . To cause 
to grow together, to unite -1790. a. intr. To 
grow or come together, so as to form one body 
or association 1656, 

a. Carpels which have coalesced to form the ovary 
Vines. When two Vowels .. c. in one Syllable 1668. 
The Conquerors and Conquered coalesced into one 
and the same people Milt, Never to c. with Pitt 
Macaulay. 

Coalescence (kJ«|hle*sens). 1541, [f. L. 
coakscere ; see -ence. ] i . The process or action 
of the vb. Coalesce; coalesced condition or 
group. 3. Biol, The growing together of 
separate parts 1541. So tCoale’scency. 
Coalescent (k^uiaie’sent), a. {sh.") 1655. 
fad. L. coalescentemj^ i. That coalesces; 
coalescing; growing together or combining, 
a. sb. One who or that which coalesces. 
Coad-fishi. 1603. [from the dusky pigment 
which tinges its skin.] A fish (Merlangus ox 
Pollack ius carbonarius or Gadus virens), allied 
to the Cod. (In U.S. esMad pollock) 
Coad-gas. 1809. The mixture of gases pro- 
duced by the destructive distillation of coal, 
consisting mainly of carburetted hydrogen; 
when imrified, it is the common lighting gas. 
Coa-l-liotise* 1555. A covered-in place for 
storage of coal. 

Bishop Bonner used his coal-house as a place of con- 
finement during the Marian persecution (i^S3-S); 
hence many contemporary and historical allusions, 

Coalier, obn. f. Coi.lier. 

Coalise, -ize 71. 1794. [a. F. 

maliser, f. coalition,] To enter into, or form, 
a coalition* Hence Ccaliser. 
fCo-alite, 1735. [f. L. coaliU, coakscere,'] 
intr, and trans. To form into a coalition ; to 
unite -ryoi. 

I-et tlm friendi of liberty . - c. Boungbrok®. , Time 
has blended and coalited the conquered with tlie 
conqwerorji Burke. So Comlitd a, grown together. 

Coalition [ad.L.^i?^/*- 

iiomm ; sea prec. orig. * coakscmcc, ) ft. 
Coalescence -*767, a. Combination rdao. 3* 
isp, in poUiim ; A temporary alliance of distinct 
parties for a limited purpose X64S, Alio aitHk 
I. The C. of several Corpuscle into om visible 
body Boyle. ». lAJ c* of vowels Weewewl, of toerwitf 


Johnson. 3. I am sick of coalitions, royal, military 
or ministerial Ld, Auckland. Hence Coali’tioner, 
one who forms or joins a c. n so Coali'tionist. 

Co-ally. 1828. [See Co-.] A joint ally. 
So Co-allie'd ppl. a, 

Coad-man. 1582. A man who has to do 
with coal ; also, a coal-ship or collier {nonce-use), 

Coad-xncasure. 1665. i, A measure for 
measuring coal. 2. tA stratum of coal. In pi 
{Geol.) The whole of the series of rocks formed 
by the seams of coal and the intervening strata 
of clay, sandstone, etc., in a coal-field, con- 
stituting the upper division of the carboniferous 
formation. Also attrib. [The different seams 
of a coal-field have long been named by their 
measure or thickness.] 

Coa*l~meter. 1648. One who measures or 
weighs coal; formerly an official of the corpora- 
tion of London. 

Coalmouse, coleinoiise(k^a*lmaus). [ME, 
cohnose : — OE. colmdse, f. col coal + mdse ; see 
Mose (corrupted later to mouse)i\ A bird, 
Parus ater\ also called Coal (or Col^ Titmouse. 

Coad-pit. OE. I. A place where charcoal 
is made. Still in U.S, 2. A pit where coal is 
dug 1447. 

Coa*l-sack. 1632. i. A sack to carry coal 
in. 2. A name given to black patches in the 
Milky Way ; esp. to one near the Southern Cross. 

Coad-scuttle. 1825. A coal-scoop. Hence 
Coal-scuttle bonnet : a woman’s bonnet resem- 
bling an inverted coal-scuttle, usually projecting 
much beyond the face, 

fCoal-stone. 1728. *Asortofcannel-coal’ 

Coal-tar. 1785, A thick, black, viscid 
liquid, a product of the destructive distillation 
of bituminous coal. It is a compound of many 
substances, chiefly hydrocarbons; and is the 
source of paraffin, naphtha, benzene, creosote, 
the aniline or coal-tar colours, etc. 

Coa*l-tit, coal-ti'tmouse. 1777. = Coal- 
mouse, q. V. 

Coad-whipper. 1836. One who raises coal 
out of a ship's hold by means of a pulley. 

Coad-works. 1665. A place where coal is 
worked; a colliery. (Cf. ironworks^) So Coad- 
working, in same sense. 

Coaly (kdadi),ii. 1565. [f. Coal riJ. + -Y.] 
Abounding in coal ; covered with coal or coal- 
dust; carbonaceous; coal-black. 

Coaming (k^tt'miq). 1611. [?] In//. ; The 
raised borders about the edge of the hatches 
and scuttles of a ship, which prevent water on 
deck from running below. (Erron. identified 
with combirigs.) 

Co-appea*r, z'. rare. 1635. [See Co-.] To 
appear together or in conjunction. So Co- 
aj^earance, tCo*appari*tion, 

Coapt (k^ioc'pt), V. 1570. [ad. late L. co- 
apt are ; see Co-. J To fit together 1655 ; tto 
make fit -1586. 

Coaptatfon (k<?ui0epttfi'(bn). 1561. [ad. L. 
coapt ationem', seeprec,] Adaptation or adjust- 
ment of things, parts, etc., to each other, e.g. 
of the ends of a fractured bone. 

Co-aration (kJoi toil ’Jan). 1883. [See Co-.] 
Co-operative tillage. Seebohm. 

II Coarb (kiTwarb). 1656. [a. Ir. comharha,] 
Celt. Ch. Successor in an ecclesiastical office, 
abbot, vicar; an order of old Irish monks. 
fCoa-rct, V. ME. [ad. L. coar(c)tare, f. Co- 
’k'ariare, f. artuscoxdmed, SeeARTw.^-J i, 
trans. To press or draw together -1604. 2. To 
restrict the action of (a person) -1819. 3- To 


confine within narrow limits; also/i'. - 1628 . 
Coarctate (k«?ia-j[ktEit), a, ME. [ad, 
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arciatus; see prec.] Pressed close together, 
contracted, confined!; in Entom. applied to a 
pupa enclosed in a smooth horny case, which 
conceals its form. 

fCoaTctate,?;. 1620 . [Seeprec. and -ate Ji,] 
w COARCT -1669. 

Coarctation (k^tt,aikt^i*JaE). 1545. [ad. L. 
cmr(c)iaUonemt see prec.] i# The action of 
compressing tightly ; compressed state, a. 
Confinement or restriction as to limits *605. 

*, A c, md stjraitn<ss* of tho XJrinary Duct 1684, 

Coam© (k6»J8), a. ME. [Spelt identically 
with the ih, Course down to the i8th c. Hence, 


perh, an adj. use of course, with the sense 
* ordinary’, as m of course.] ti. Ordinary, 
common ; of inferior quality or value -1695. 
Wanting in delicacy of texture, granulation, or 
structure ; consisting of comparatively large 
parts or particles. 0pp. to fine. 1582. 3. 

Rough, harsh, or rude 1607. 4. Wanting in 

refinement or delicacy, rough; rude, vulgar 
1680; indecent 1711. 

1. Too [two] cors bordclohes ME. Now I feele Ot 

what course Mettle ye are molded Pen, Fill, in. ii. 
239. 2. Course black canvas 1796. C, shingle Tyn- 
dall, lips Kingsley, complexions 1883. 3. C. fare 

1607, travelling De Foe, weather Badham, quality of 
tone Stainer. 4. Appetites too c, to taste Otway. 
A c. age Milman, joke Doran. Comb, c.-fibred, 
■grained a. having c. fibres, or texture ; also fi^. hav- 
ing a c. nature. Hence CoaTsely adv. CoaTsen 
V. to make or become c. CoaTseness, c. quality. 
Coa’rsishi a. somewhat c. 

Coarti'culate, v. 1578. [See Co-.] Anat. 
To unite to form a joint. 

Coarticula*tion. ? Obs. 1615. [ad.mod.L. 
coarticulatio, tr. Gr. avpdpdpcoais.j Jointing 
together of two bones. 

Co-asse*ssor. 1644. [See Co-.] A joint 
assessor. 

Co-assi*st, Co-assu-me ; see Co-. 

Coast (kJust), sb. [ME. coste, a. OF. L. 
costa rib, flank, or side. The spelling coast is 
rare bef. 1600.] fi. The side of any body 
-1818 ; transf. the side (of anything) -1704. 2. 

The side of the land next the sea, the sea- 
shore ME. ts* The border of a country; bor- 
derland. (Chiefly//.) -ifii 8. t4. A tract or 

region -1667. ts. Side, quarter, part -1513. 
6. [repr. F. ebte hill-side.] A slope down which 
one slides on a sled; the act of so sliding down. 
{U,S. etc.) 1775. 7. Hence, A run down-hill 

on a bicycle, etc. without pedalling 1886. 

X. Take a c. of lamb, and parboil 1676. ^ 2. Caper- 
naum, which is vpon the Sea c. Matt, iv. 13. The 
coast ; a term applied to specific littoral districts, as 
the Coromandel c. The c. zs clear : z, e. of enemies 
who would dispute an attempt to land or embark; 
hence, ‘ the danger is over, the enemies have marched 
off’ (J.). See Clear a. V, 4. 3. Judah tooke Gaza 

with the c. therof yudg, 1 18. 4. The costes of the 

firmament Chaucer. 

Cofub . ! c.-cocket, a certificate for the carriage of 
goods by water along the c. ; -guard, a body of men 
employed originally to prevent smuggling, but now, 
under the Admiralty, a general c.-police; hence 
-guard*man (also coasiguardsman)* -rat, the Sand- 
mole of S. Africa, a species of Bathyergus', -waiter, 
a custom-house officer who superintends the landing 
and shipping of goods coastwise; -ward(s a. and 
adv.\ -warning, =sstorfu-signal; -ways, -wise 
adv. by way of, or along, the c. ; -wise a, carried 
along the c. 

Hence Coa’Stal ir. pertaining to the c. 1883. 

Coast (k/^ust) , Zf, [ME. costey-en^ -ay-en, occ. 
cosii-en, a. OF. cosieier, rarer costier (mod. 
cdtoyer) Rom. type costicare, f. costa ; see 
prec. Assim., in form, to Coast fi. 

trans. To keep by the side of; esp. to march on 
the flank of -1670; intr. -1548. t2, irons. To 
go or move by the side of ; to skirt -1742 ; i?itr, 
with by, along, etc. -1837. 3- To proceed by 

the coast of (arch.) ME. 4. intr. To sail by or 
along the coast; to sail from port to port of the 
same country 1555. tS* To explore, bcour 
-1633; inlr. with about, through, etc. -1643. 
t6. 'To, border upon, adjoin, bound -1630 ; ' 
intr, with on, upon, etc. “i 652 « Also fig. t7. 
To accost (see Accost vl) -1713. t8. trans. 

To place with reference to the points of the 
compass -1715. 9. in U.S. To slide down a 

slope in a sled. Hence, to run down-hill on 
a bicycle, etc. without pedalling 1:859. 

2, [He] coasted aloofe lyke a Hawke that lykethe 
not her pray© t3riiAi''T0N, 3. To c. the lake Worusw, 
To c. it along the lake Cook. 4. C, along the shore 
in sight of land Dkydiw. 5. To c. the seas Hall, 
the country Massinger. 7. 3 Pen. VI, i. i. 268. 

Coa’sted, ///. a. ME. [f. Coast + -kd.] 
Situated beside, or on the coast of '-x 6 ix. 
Coaster (k( 3 h’stojt). 1574. [f.CoASxz'. + ER.] 
I. One who or that which sails alon^ the coast; a 
coasting-vessel, its master, or its inlot, a. One 
who dwells by the sea-coast 1612, 3. A low 

round stand tor a decanter 1887. 4. U.S. One 
engaged in the sport of coasting; also, a sledge 
for coasting x88i. 

Coastli^ (k/hfstig), vBl sk 1606, [f. Coast 
V. and *. Sailing along a coast or trading 
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between the ports of a country 1679, 2. The 

configuration of the coast; delineation of a 
coast-line 1621. 3. U,S, The sport of sliding 

on a sled down hill, or shooting down hill on a 
bicycle, etc. 1855. Also a-ttrib* and in comb,, 
as c,-trade, -vessel, etc, 

Coat (k^iit), sb. [ME. cote, a. OF. (mod. 
cotta petticoat), repr. med.L. cotta, of doubtful 
origin.*] i. An outer garment, esp, one worn 
by men; usually of cloth, with sleeves. 2. A 
petticoat. U s\i, in — petticoats, dial. 
ME. 3. Used as tr. L. tunica, Gr. Heb. 
k'thoneth, kuttoneth ME. 4. Her. = Coat of 
ARMS ME. t 5 « Garb as indicating profession 
{e. g. clerical) ; hence, profession, class, sort, 
party. Common in 17th c. (Cf. Cloth.) -1774. 
6. transf. A natural covering or integument, as 
, of an animal, an organ of an animal body, a 
plant, etc. (see quots.) ME. 7. Naut. A piece 
of tarred canvas nailed round the mast, bow- 
sprit, or pumps, where they enter the deck, to 
keep the water out 1626. 8. A layer of any 

substance covering a surface ; a coating 1663. 
g.Jig. Anything that covers, invests, or conceals 
1611. Tio. = Coat-card -1630. f ii. *= 
COAT-MONEV -1712. Also attrih. 

j. C. of mail', a linen or leathern jacket quilted 
with rings or plates of steel (see Mail). Ther was kut 
mony a kote ME. Ladies* Long Cloth Coats 1889. 
2. A child in coats Locke (T.). 3. A c. of many 

colours Gen. xxxvii. 3. 4. Iney may giue the dozen 

white Luces in their Coate Merry W. i. i. 17. 

She was sought by spirits of ritchest cote Shaks. _ 5. 
I know no man of bis c. who would fall in so well with 
you Burke. 6. A Hawk of the first c. 1681. A mule's 
c. Ford. The arachnoid c. of the brain. The choroid 
c. of the eye. The Coats of the Bean 1671, of an 
Onion Cheynk. 8. A c. of rich mould Swift. 9. A 
c. of darkness 1771. 

Phrases. To cut the c. according to the cloth : see 
Cloth sb. \To turn otters c.i to desert one’s party 
(cf. Turncoat). To wear the kinfs c.i to serve as 
a soldier. Comb, c.-link, a pair of buttons joined by 
a short link, or a button with a loop, for holding to- 
gether the lappets of a c. 

Coat (k^ut), V. ME. [f. prec. sb.] i. To 
provide with a coat; to clothe. 2. To cover 
with a coating or coatings of any substance; 
also predicated of the substance 17^3. 

a. To c. electrical jars with leaf tin Franklin. 
Layers ot ice., coating a white centra j mass Huxley. 

Coat-armour (k(?«tiaum9i). ME. [See 
Coat and Armour.] ti. == Coat of arms i 
-1639. t2. ~ Coat of arms 2. -1625. 3. 

(without pi.) Blazonry, arms i486. Hence 
tCoabarmoured a. 

f Coat-card. 1563. A playing card bearing 
a coated figure (king, queen, or knave) ; now | 
corrupted into Court-card -1690. | 

Coated (k^«*ted) , ppb. a. 1563. [f. Coat sb. 
and v,] I. Furnished with or having a coat or 
coats. Often in comb. a. Covered with a coat- 
ing of some substance 1766. 

Coatee (k^utl*). 1775. [f. Coat j-/;.] A 
close-fitting coat with short tails. 

Coati (ki?ia*ti). 1676. [a. Tupi, f. cua cinc- 
ture + tim nose,] An American plantigrade 
carnivorous mammalof the genus Nasua (family 
Ursidx), resembling the Kacoon, with a re- 
markably elongated flexible snout. Also called 
Coatt-mondi. [f. Braz. mondi solitary.] 

Coating (kdh'tii)), vbl. sb. 1770. [f. Coat 
V. and I. « Coat sb. 8. 2. Clothing of 

the nature of a coat 1798, 3. [f. the sb,] Ma- 

terial for coats. (Cf. shirting, etc.) 1802. 

I, A thm,,c. of vegetation Stanley. 

CoaUess (k(?ti-tles), a. 1586. [f. Coat x/;.] 

I . Without a coat of arms* a. Without a coat 
(garment) 1850. 

Coa*t-money. 1557. Hist, Money to pro- 
vide a coat for each man furnished for military 
service. 

The new Taxe of Coate and Conduct Mony, with 
undue meanes used to inforce the payment of it 1640. 

Coat of arms. 1489. cotta tfarmes,'] 
Her. I. Hist. A coat or vest embroidered with 
heraldic arms; a tabard. 9. The distinctive 
bearings of a gentleman (armiger) originally 
borne on a * coat of arms ' ; a shifid, escutcheon 
1562. Alsojig. Coat of mail 

Co-atte*st, V. 1650. [See Co-.] tram„ To 
attest together or in conjunction (with). So 
Co-atte»ta*tlon, Co-attesta*tor. 


Coax (kduks), v. 1589. [f. Cokes sb. Orig. 

‘ to make a cokes of ' ; cf. to fool, etc.] 1 1 . trans. 
To befool -1806. ta. To make a pet of ; to 
fondle -1831. 3. To persuade by caresses, 

flattery, etc. ; to wheedle 1663. 4. intr. To 

employ coaxing 1706. 

3. It was Seneca’s principle, .to c., rather than drive, 
his pupil into virtue Merivale. Hence Coax icollog.), 
Coa*xer, one who coaxes, Coa’xingly adv. 
Coaxal (kiijse'ksal), a, 1879. Math. = Co- 
axial. 

fCoaxation (kJttjgeks^'Jan). 1642. [t'L.co- 

axare (f. Gr. «od^) + -ATION.] The croaking 
of frogs -1696. 

Coaxial (ki7|se‘ksial), a. 1881. [f. Co- + 
Axis + -al.] Math. Having a common axis. 
Hence Coa'xially adv, 

Cob(k^b),^ 3 .f ME. [?] L With the notion 
‘ big ’ or ‘ stout ’. i, A great man, big man, 
leading man ; fa wealthy man, a miser -1681. 
2. A male swan ; also cob-swan 1 570. ts* A fish, 
the Miller's Thumb -1804. 4. A short-legged, 
stout variety of horse 1818. 

I. The rich cobs of this worlde Udall. 

II. With the notion ‘rounded’, ‘rounded 
mass * or ‘ lump ’. i. Applied to : Cob-nuts 
1589; the stone of a fruit 1825; a testicle (dial.) 
1818. 2. A small stack of hay (dial.) 1616; a 

chignon (colloq.) 1865; a small heap or lump of 
(anything), as coal, bread, etc. (dial.) 1606. 

m. With the notion ‘ head ’, * top ’. ti. The 
head of a (red) herring. (The sense ‘young 
herring ’ is prob. a mistake for this.) -1632. 2. 
The seeding head of wheat, clover, etc. (dial.) 
1847. 3. The rachis on which the grains of 

maize grow 1702. 

X. Lord high regent of rashers of the coles and red 
herring cobs Nashe, 

Comb. c.-coal,also cobbles, large pit-coals ; -loaf, 
a small loaf made with a round head. 

Cot) (k^b), sb.^ 1602. [?] Clay (marl or 
chalk) mixed with gravel and straw, used for 
building walls, etc. 

The poor Cottager contenteth himself with C. for 
his Wals Carew. 

Cob, cobb (kpb), sh.^ 1580. [== EFris. 
kobbe, NewFiis. kub, Du. kobbe, kob, etc. Etym. 
unkn.l A species of Gull, esp. the Greater 
Black-backed Gull (Larus marinus) ; also called 
Sea-cob{b. 

fCob, ^< 5.4 rare. i 6 st. [prob. from Cobweb, 
ME. coppe-web.l A spider. 

Cob (kpb), so .5 1672. [See Cob sb.'^ L] A 
name formerly given in Ireland to the Spanish 
dollar or 'piece of eight*. Cojnb. c.-moiiey 
(C/.S.) : old silver coins found at Fort Edward. 
Cob, cobb (kf7b), dial. 1691. A wicker 
basket to carry on the arm. 

Cob, cobb (k^7b), sb.^ local. 1605. A mole 
or pier (Pas constructed of cobble-stones). 

Cob, cobb, 1828. [f. Cob 57.1] a blow. 
Cob (kpb), 57.1 ME. [perh. echoic.] fi. 
intr. To give blows. ME. only. 2. To crush 
(ore) 1778, 3, To strike; esp. Naut. To strike 
on the buttocks with a flat instrument 1769. 4. 

To thresh or beat out (seed). Also intr. of the 
seed. 1796, 5. To throw (dial.) 1867, 

CobjZ'.^ dial. Also cop. 1847. [f. Cob 
trans. To top, excel, beat. 

Cobalt (kiJH-bglt). 1728. [a. Get, kobalt^ 
app, the same word as kobold, etc., goblin of 
the mines; the ore having been so called by the 
miners as (then reputed) worthless, and mis- 
chievous. ] I. A metal of a greyish colour in- 
clining to red, brittle, slightly magnetic; in 
many respects resembling nickel; not found 
native, but extracted from various ores. Sym- 
bol Co. 9. The blue pigment, also called c.- 
blue, prepared from this mineral. Also the 
colour of this, 1835. In this sense also as adf 
Comb. : in names of colours or pigments prepared 
from salts of c., as cobaliMtte (see sense a), green, 
ultramarine, yellow \ also c.*bloom, Erythritb; 
t-emst, the earthy variety of cobaliMoom f -glance 
CGer, KobaU,glanfi\r&CQ^Ki.’tvtsii% -vitriol,* a native 
sulphate of c., also called BUberite. 

Hence Cobadtlc a. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, c. ; applied to the trl-compounds of the metal, 
as Cobaliic oxide, CoaOs. Cobftltl*ferou» a. con- 
taining or yielding c, Cobadtou* a. of the nature 
of c. t applied to the dl»compound» of the metal, as 
Cobaltouf oxide, CqO, 

Coba^ltk Ckat/4, Comb, f. Cobalt used in 


the names of tri-compounds, as in c.-cyanide of 
copper, etc. 

Cobaltite (kdO'bgltsit). 1868. [f. Cobalt 
+ -ite . ] Min. Native sulpharsenide of cobalt, 
of silver- white colour, with metallic lustre, also 
called cobalt-glance, and \cobaltine. 

Cobadto-. Chem. Comb. f. Cobalt used 
in the names of di-compounds, as c.-cyanide of 
potassium, etc. 

tCo'bbing, 2. 1599. [f. Cob sb.^ I.] Playing 
the cob -1608. 

Of them all c. countrey chuffes which make their 
bellies and their bagges theyr gods are called riche 
cobbes Nashe. 

Cobble (kp*b’l), sb.'i- 1475. [app. related to 
Cob I. A water- worn rounded stone, esp. 

of the size suitable for paving. Also transf. 2. 
pi. Coal of the size of small cobble stones 1815. 
I. Their slings held cobles round Fairfax. 

Cobble, sh?^ 1859. U' Cobble z/.i] A clumsy 
mending. 

Cobble, sb.^, var. of Coble. 

Cobble (kp'b’l),z'.i 1496. [Goes cobbler 
sb.; etym. unkn.] i. trans. To mend (esp. 
shoes); to mend roughly or clumsily; to patch. 
Also with up. Also absoL 2. To put together 
roughly or clumsily. Also intr. or absol 1589. 

1. Men. .c. up old houses Petty, z. To coble verse 
as well as shoes Lloyd. 

Co‘bble,57.2 1691. [f. Cobble To pave 
with cobbles. 

Cobbler (kp-bbi). ME. [See Cobble 77.1] 
I. One who mends shoes. 2. A botcher 1594, 
3. colloq. ' A drink made of wine, sugar, lemon, 
and pounded ice, and imbibed through a straw 

2. ful. C. I. i. II. Co 7 nb.\ c.-fish, a, Indian fish, 
Blepharis criniius, having long rays likened to a 
cobbler’s strings ; cobbleris punch, a warm drink 
of ale with spirit, sugar, and spice added. 

Cobble-stone. 1475. ~ Cobble shX r. 
Cobby (kp*bi), a. 1691. [f. Cob .t/J.I] i. 
Stout, hearty (dial.). 2. Headstrong 1785. 3. 
Of the nature of or like a cob (horse) 1871. 
Cobdenism (kp'bdoniz’m). 1887. [f. name 
Richard Cobden (1804-1865).] A policy advocat- 
ing free trade, peace, and international co-opera- 
tion, So Co'bdenite. 

Cob-iron. Now dial. 1485. [app. f. CoB 
sb.^ll. a + Iron, referring to knobs at the ends. | 
pi. The irons which supported the spit. Also 
explained as = Andiron. 

Co-bi'Shop. rare. 1726. A coadjutor bishop. 
Coble (kcTu-b’l). OE. [In ONorthumbrian 
cuopl. ?Celt., containing the root ceti-, catt- 
hollow; cf. Welsh ferry-boat, skiff, 

etc.] I. Sc. A short flat-bottomed rowing-boat 
for crossing rivers, etc. 2. A sea fishing-boat 
with a flat bottom, square stern, lug-sail, and 
rudder extending 4 or $ feet below the bottom; 
used chiefly on the NE. coast of England 1493. 
Also attrib. 

Cob-nut (k^*b|n 27 t). ME. [orig. cobill nut ; 
cf. Cobble sh.^, Cob t, A large short 

ovate nut, borne by a cultivated variety of the 
hazel; also the tree. Also transf. 2. A game 
played by children with nuts ME, 

Cobra (k<iFu*bra, k^'bra). 1817, Short for 
next. Also attrib. 

II Cobra de capello (k^w'brS di kap<rD). 
1668, [Pg.; « ‘ snake with hood cobra 
: — ‘L.cmtbra; capello, E. chapeau. | I'he Hooded 
or Spectacle snake (Naja tripudians), a veno- 
mous serpent found in India, having the power 
of dilating the head and neck when irritated, 
so as to produce the resemblance of a hood. 
Co-bro*tbier. 1589, Brother in tlie same 
craft; » F. confrere. 

Cob-swan ; see Cob sbA I. 2. 

Coburg (k<?tt'bz>j[g), 1882. [f. Coburg in 
Germany.] A thin fabric of worsted and cotton 
or worsted and silk for women's dresses. 
Cobweb(k^*b|Web). [ME, coppewab, leofpe 
spider (sec CoF + Web, Cf. Cob sb.^ | x. 
The fine network spun by a spider to eiitch it.s 
prey; also, the sub.stance. b, A single thread 
spun by a spider 1837. t94 Threads similar to 
the aider's -1626. a* fg* See ciuots, 4. Short 
for Cobweb bird, the Spotted Flycatcher, which 
uses spiders' webs in constructing its nest 1712, 
Also attrib. 

X. b. The immoveable c., or zero of the scale Eof the 
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c. micrometer] 1837, 3. The sophist’s rope of c. 

Beattie. The dust and cobwebbes of that vnciuil 
age Sidney. The cobwebs of petty inquisitiveness 
Johnson C. Laws Milt. 

Comb . : fc. lawn, a very fine transparent lawn ; c. 
micrometer, one with c, threads instead of wires; 
C. bird ; see sense 4. 

Hence Co'bwebbed ppi. a. covered or hung with, 
or {Bot.) as with, cobwebs. Co’bwe'bbery, the 
spinning of cobwebs ; a texture of cobwebs. Co‘b- 
webby a. cobwebbed ; resembling cobwebs. 

Coca (ki?ii'ka). 1616. [a. Sp.,a.Peniv. cuca.'\ 
The name in Bolivia of Erythroxylon Coca ; 
hence, applied to its dried leaves, which are 
chewed, with powdered lime, to appease hunger, 
and stimulate the nervous system. Also attrib. 
Cocaigne; see Cockaigne. 

Cocaine (ki>k/?i*n ; prop. k^u‘k<?,9in). 1874. 
[f. C0CA + -INE.] An alkaloid obtained from 
the leaves, etc., of the coca plant, valuable as a 
local anaesthetic. 

Cocao, obs. f. Cacao. 

Cocarde ; see Cockade. 

Coccagee (k^:kagr). 1727. [ad. mod.Ir. 
cac a' gheidh goose-dung, from its colour.] A 
cider apple formerly in repute ; also, the cider 
made from it. 

Cocceian (kpksriaLn), a, 1685, [f. the pr. 
name.] Of, or pertaining to the opinion of, 
John Cocceius of Leyden, who taught that the 
Old Testament history was a foreshadowing 
of the history of Christ and his church. 
IjCoccidium (k^ksi‘di:pm). 1867. [mod.L., 
as if f. dim. of Gr. kokkiSj -iS-, dim. of kokkos 
grain, berry. ] Bot A spherical or hemispherical 
conceptacle found m the rhodospermous algae, 
f Cocci'ferous, a, 1727. [f. L. coccumJ] 
Berry-bearing -lySS. So tCocci’gerous a, 
Coccin (k^'ksin). 1836, [f. mod.L. coccus 
Coccus + -IN.] Chem. A nitrogenous principle 
obtained from the cochineal and other insects, 
f Cocci*neous, a. 1654. [f. L. coccineus + 
-ous.] Scarlet -1693. 

IlCocco. Also cocoa, coco, pi. cocoes. 
1756, The tuber of an Araceous plant, Colocasia 
esculmta or taro-plant, cultivated as an article 
of food in the W. Indies. 

Coccolite (kp'kiJbit). i8oi. [f. Gr. 

+ -LITE. ] M in. A granular variety of pyroxene 
of green or greenish colour. 

Coccolittl (kp-kiyiij)). i868. [f. Gr. nbmos 
+ Biol, Huxley's name for minute 

round or oval disk-like organic bodies found in 
deep-sea dredging, etc. Now believed to be of 
algal nature. 

Coccosphere (k^*kij|sflei). 1868. [f. as 
prec. + Gr. (T<paipa.] Biol. A spheroidal aggre- 
gation of coccoliths. 

CoccO'Steid. 1862. PalmnU A member of 
the family Coccosieidse of ganoid fishes, which 
includes the fossil genus Coccosteus [f. Gr. 
tc6iCK0s + dffriovlp so called from the berry-like 
tubercles with which the plates were studded. 
Coccitle (kf7’ki«l). 1835. [ad. mod.L. coc~ 
cuhm. ] Bot, A small berry or coccus. Hence 
Cocculi’ferous a, c. -bearing, 
||Co*cailti8i*ndicus. 1591, [mod.L.] The 
dried berry of Anamirta (formerly Menispcr- 
mimn) Cocculus^ a climbing plant found in 
Malabar and Ceylon. It is a violent poison. 

II Coccus (k|?*k:2^s). 1763. [mod.L,, a. Gr. 
n6mos ; see Alkermes. J i . The genus of Ho- 
mopterous insects which includes the Cochineal 
IC, cacti), the Kermes (C, ilicis), the Lac insect 
\C. Lucca), and others, a. One of the carpels 
of a dry fruit, which burst from the common 
axis x8oo, 

Coccy- (kp’ksi). Short for coccygo-^^ comb. f. 
Coccyx. 

Coccyg«>al(kpk8i*d3*M), <j!. 1836. [£ mcd. 
Ti, coccygeus Pertainmg to the coccyx. 

So Coccygean a, 

Coccygo- [Gr. bcf* a vowel 

coccyg-, comb. f. COCCXX. 

Coccyx; (k^*ksiks). 1615. [L., a. Gr, 

-vy- cuckoo, also the os coccygis^ so called in 
mam as resembling the biU of the cuckoo.] 
Anat, The small triangular bone appended to 
the sacrum, and terminating the spinal column 


in man, formed by the coalescence of four rudi- 
mental vertebrae ; also, an analogous part in 
other animals. 

Coctim-dlina (kp*tjintj9i*na). 1853. Name 
of a country in the Eastern Peninsula; hence, 
short for Cochin-China Jowl, a breed of poultry 
from Cochin-China. 

Cochineal 1586. [a. F. cochi- 

nilU, ad. Sp. cochmilla or It, cocciniglia, f. 
(ult.) L. coccum scarlet, grain, ong. 'berry'.] 
I. A dye-stuff consisting of the dried bodies of 
the insect Coccus cacti, found on several species 
of cactus in Mexico and elsewhere. It is used 
for making carmine, and as a scarlet dye. 2. 
The colour of this dye, scarlet 1632. 3. The 

cochineal-insect [Coccus cacti) 1697, 4, C, Fig : 
the cactus-plant, Opuntia (Nopalea) cochinilli- 
fera, on which the cochineal-insect feeds 1697. 
II Cochlea (k^*klf,a). 1538. [a. L. coclea^ 
cochlea, ad. Gr. noykiat snail, screw, etc.] ti. 
A spiral staircase; a screw; the water-screw of 
Archimedes -1679. P^y^^ The spiral cavity 

of the internal ear 1688. 3. Conch. A snail- 

shell 1846. Hence Co*chlean, Co*chlear adjs. 
pertaining to a c. 

II Cochleare (k^klf I e»Tf), 1708. [L, coc(hy 
lear or coc(h)leare a spoon,] Med, A spoon or 
spoonful (in prescriptions), 

Cochleariform (k^klfiea'rif^jm), a. 1836. 
[See prec.] Spoon-shaped. 
tCO'Chleaiy, a:. 1646. [See above.] Resem- 
bling a snail-shell, spiral, winding -1664. So 
Co*chleate(d a, in same senses. 

CO'Chlite# 1698. [f. mod.L. cochlites^ f. Gr. 
k6x^os + -ITE.] Pal^eont. A fossil spiral shell. 
Co'Cin, co'Cinm (Watts). 1865. [f. Coco 
H- -IN.] Chem. A fat (glyceride of Cocinic acid, 
a fatty acid obtained from coco-nut oil). 

1 Cock (k^k), sbX [OE. cocc^ coc, kok j cf. F. 
coq, Prob. echoic.] 

I. lo The male of the common domestic fowl, 
Callus domesticus OE. ; also of various other 
birds ME. b. Short for Woodcock 1530, 2. 
= Crow of cock; also as an imitation of the 
cluck of the bird Chaucer, 3^ A weather- 
cock 1605. 

^ I. Fighting c.i one bred and trained for cock-fight- 
ing. ^ a. We were carowsing till the Second C. Macb, 
n. lii. 27. 3. You Cataracts, and Hyrricano’s spout, 

Till you hauc drench'd our Steeples, drown the Cockes 
Lear iii. ii. 3. 

II. I. One who arouses slumberers : applied 

to ministers of religion -614. 2o Leader, head, 
chief man; formerly, also, victor 1542. 3. 

colloq. One who fights with pluck. Hence, a 
vulgar term of appreciation. 1639 

at. At cuffs I was always the c. of tho school Swift. 
C, of the walk ; see Walk. 3. The Doctor being 
a shy c. Smollett. 

IV. Techn. i. A spout with an appliance for 
controlling the flow of liquids through it; a tap 
1481. 2. In fire-arms, a lever, or spring ham- 

mer, part of the mechanism for discharging the 
piece. (So called from its original shape.) 1566. 
3. The pointer of a balance 1611; the gpiomon 
of a sundial 1613. 4. A bracket attached to the 
plate of a watch or dock to support the outer 
end of the pivot of a wheel or pendulum 1678. 
5, =a CoAK 3. 1627, 6. The mark at which 

curlers aim 1787. 7. « Penis 1730, 

%. At c, at {fm)ftdlc,% with the c.,drawn fullback. 
At (on) hedf-c,’. with thee lifted to the first catch, 
at which position the trigger does not act. 

Cock (kpk), sb,^ ME. [ «= dial. Ger. kockt, 
Norw. kok heap, esp, of dung, also lump ; cf. 
ON. Mkkr, etc.J A conical heap of produce or 
material; esp. of hay (rarely corn) in the field. 
fCock, sb.^ ME. [var. of Cog but only 
in sense of the Fr. dim. coquet.} Now always 
Cock-boat -1631. 

Cock (kpk), sb.^ 1711. [f. Cock i. 
An upward or significant turn X717. 2. An up- 
ward turn of the brim of a hat; the turned-up 
part X 7 XX, 

t. With a knowing c. of his eye to hb next neighbour 
Scott. ». The wind being high, he let down the 
cocks of his hat Boswell. 

Co(k,j^.® [f. Cock«>,2] a cocked position 
of the hammer of a pistol or gun. 
fCock,^^.^ ME. Perversion of the word GO0, 
used in oaths and exdams., as by cock and pie^ 
mek*s body, etc. 


[Cock, ‘ The notch of an arrow * (J.). 
Prob. an etymological figment. See N.E.D.j 
Cock (kpk), ME, [From the name of 
the fowl. But, with sense 1, cf. Ir. cog-aim 
' I war stem in Olr. coc-. ] f i. htir. To fight 
“•1600. fa. To strut, brag, crow over-iqx^, 
3. To stick stiffly up or out 1600; intr. to stick 
conspicuously up 1629. 4. To turn up the brim 
of (a hat) 1663. intr, 1672. 5. intr. To tram 

or use fighting cocks 1546. 6. To shoot wood- 
cocks 1696. 

3. To c. the ears ; to prick up the ears in attention, 
said humorously of persons. To c. the nose : to turn 
it up in contempt. To c. the eye-, to turn the eye 
with a knowing look ; to wink. To c. the hat : to stick 
it jauntily on one side of the head. 4. Mrs. Stewart . . , 
with her hat cocked and a red plume Pepys. 
Cock,^».2 1598. [f. CocKJ'^.i] tL To place 
(a match) in the cock of an old matchlock gun. 
-1648. 2. To draw the cock back 1649. 

3. Cock'd — fired — and miss’d his man Byron. 

Cock,z ;.3 Also cauk, caulk, calk, and re- 
cently cog. 1663. [Cf. COAK.] I, To secure 
crossing beams by means of a dove-tail, a mor- 
tice and tenon, or the like. 2. See Coak v. 
Cock, me. [f. Cockj^. 2] To put up 
in cocks. 

fCock, vf ? Short f. Cocker v. Tusser- 
Cock, z ^.6 dial. To rough-shoe ; = Calk 2^.2 
Cockabondy (kpkdbt^’ndi). 1853. [W. 
cocha ion ddhu 'red with black stem'.] An 
a^ler’s artificial fly. 

Cockade (kpk^i'd). Also fcockard. 1709. 
[a. F. cocarde, in i6th c. coqua^de, deriv, of coq ; 
so called from the cock's comb (Littr6). But 
first found in Rabelais, in the phrase bonnet d 
la coquarde, any cap * worne proudly, or peartly 
on th’ one side ' (Cotgr.) ] A ribbon, knot of 
ribbons, rosette, etc., worn in the hat as a badge 
of office or party, or as part of a livery dress. 

He’s ta’en the field wi’ his white c. JcKohiie Song. 
Hence Cocka'ded^^/. a. wearing a c. 
Cockadoodledoo* . 1573. 'The crow of acock. 
Cock-a-hoop. ME. [Of obscure origin.] 
f 1 Phr. To set [the) cock on [the) hoop ; app. to 
turn on the tap and drink without stint -1658. 
2. as pred, adj. In a state of elation; crowing 
with exultation 1663. Also attrib. Exultant 18^. 
Cockaigne, Cockayne (k^^i-n). [^. 
cokaygne, a. OF. coguaigne, cokaigne, mod. F. co- 
cagne, ‘ lubberland’^.] x. An imaginary country, 
the abode of luxury and idleness, ti.joc, Lon- 
don, as the country of Cockneys 1824. 

Cockal (kp'kai, kp'krgl). ? Obs. 1563. [orig. 
cock all ; ?] lo The knuckle-bone or astragalus, 
a. A game played with knuckle-bones ; ' dibs 
Also, as tr. L. ludus talaris, 1586. 

i. A little transverce bone; Which boyes and 
bruckel’d children call (Playing for points and pins) 
cockall Herrick. 

Cock-a-leekie, var. of Cocky-leeky. 
Cockalorum. coUoq, 1715. [An arbitrary 
deriv. of Cocic.] i. Applied to a person : 
Little cock, bantam : self-important little mam, 
a. Crowing 1884. 

Heypliay, high) c.: an exdam.; also a boys* game 
in which some make a chain of backs and others 
jump astride them. 

Cock-and-bull. 1621. [Clip. coq-^b-F due.} 
1, lit. 1660. a. A story of a cock and a bull *', a 
long, rambling, idle story 1621. 3. A cock and 
hull story : an idle, concocted, incredible story; 
a canard 1796. 

fCock-and-pie. 1550. [f. CocK.r^,6 and Pie, 
the ordinal of the R.C,Ch.] Used in an assev- 
eration -1834, 

Cockatiei, -eel (kpkdtPl). 1880. [ad, Du. 
kaketielje, Du. or ad. Pg. dim.] The Cockatoo 
Parrakeet, or Crested Grass Parrakcet of S. 
Australia [Cctlopsiita or Nymphicus Novu-HoU 
landix). 

Cockatoo (kpk&t^*)* *^34- [ad. Malay 

tda, through Du. kaketoe ; app. infl. by cock,} 
The name of numerous birds of the parrot kind, 
esp. the genus Cacaiua, inhabiting Australia 
and the E, Indian Islands, distinguished by a 
crest on the head, which can be raised or de- 
pressed at pleasure. 3. Australia, {colloq.) A 
small farmer 1864. 

Cockatrice (kf?‘katr&is, -tris). \K%,malriSt 
dee, a. OF, cocairis, corresp. to Fr. caUatrU^ 
repr, L. ^caUairix * tracker app. tr. Gr. 


d(Ger. Kto). ^(Fr.p#fi). d (Ger. ^(Fr.dtrne), (curl), c (e*) (tlwre). ^'(#*)(r4m). #(Fr.toc). « (f»r, fifm, lorth). 
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c. hawthorn, c. thorn, Cratzgus Crus-gailz, a 
native of N. America. 

Cock-sure (k^k I 1520. [’Assure 

as the action of a Cock or tap. ] tr. Absolutely 
safe or certain -1742. 3. Feeling perfectly cer> 

tain. Const, of, about. 1672. 3. Dogmatically 

self-confident 1755. Also as adv. 

X. To make the Event cock sure North. * Are 

ou. sure ? * said his mother, ‘ Cock sure ! * said Andy 
.Lover. 3. A conceited and c. style Darwin, adv. 
We steale as m a Castle, c. i Hen. IV, ii. 1. 94. 

Cockswain, earlier f. Coxswain. 

Cocksy, coxy (k^-ksi), a. 1825. [Cf. trick- 
sy, etc.] Impudent, bumptious, cocky. Hence 
Co'xiness. 

Cocktail (kp’kt^il). Also cock-tail. 1808. 
\lit. ‘ a tail like that of a cock or * a tail that 
cocks up'.] I. A cocktailed horse (see Cock- 
tailed i) ; any horse of racing qualities, but 
not thorough-bred, tracts/, of persons 1854. 
Also as adj. 3. (more fully C. Beetle ) : A brache- 
lytrous beetle which cocks up its tail when irri- 
tated; the Devil's Coach-horse 1880. 3, A drink 
made of spirit, bitters, some sugar, etc. Chiefly 
U.S. 1809. Also as adj. 

X. transf. Such a . . coxcomb as that, such a c. 
Thackeray. 

Co'ck-tailed,^. 1769. i. Of horses: Having 
the tail docked. 3. Having the tail (or hinder 
part) cocked up 1798. 

Co*ck-up, COCkup. 1693. [f. cock up ; see 
Cock v.^] i, A distinct turn up at the end 
1826. 3. A hat or cap cocked up in front 1693. 

3. A freshwater fish of India (Lates calcarifer) 
1845. 4* -As adj. 1832. 

Cockweed(k^*k:wfd). lilowdial. 1585. fi. 
?A species of Lcpiditim -1783. 3. ~ Corn 

Cockle. 

Co'cky, sb. 1687. Dim. of Cock (For- 
merly a term of endearment.) 

Cocky Ck^7'ki), a. 1768. [f. CocicrAi + yi.] 
Arrogantly pert (colloq.), \ 

Cocky-leeky (k^ki|ll’ki). ^Sc. 1771. Soup 
made of a cock boiled with leeks. 

Cockyolly (kpkiif>*li). 1837. In c. birdi = 

* dear little bird ' ; cf. Dickyiird. 

Coco, cocoa (k<yu*ki7). 1555. [a. Pg. and 
Sp. coco * grinning face the name referring to 
the face-liice appearance of the base of the shell. 
The spelling Cocoa was originated (app, by ac- 
cident) in Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. See next.] 
ti. Coco-NUT below -1740. 3. The palm- 

tree Cocos nucifera, which produces the coco- 
nut 1555. Also aitrib. Comb. : Coco-nut, 
cocoa-nut, coker-nut. a. The nut or seed of 
the coco-palm. b. « Coco- 7 zut palm, c. In 
pugilistic slang: The human head. Double 
Coco-nut, in Fr. coco-de-mer, coco-des-Maldives : 
the immense woody nut of a gigantic palm, Lo- 
doicea sechellarum, found native only on two 
small islands of the Seychelles group. 

Cocoa 1707. [A corruption of Sp. 

Cacao, ad. cacaua-tl, the Mexican name of the 
cacao-seed. The word was orig. of 3 syllables.] 

1 1. The seed of Theoh'oma Cacao : more correctly 
called Cacao -1790. a. The Cacao-tree. 
{rare and itnproper.) 1876. 3- A powder made 
from the seeds; also, a beverage made from this 
powder, or from the prepared seeds. (The 
ordinary sense.) 1788. 

Comb.t c.-nib, the cotyledon of the cacao seed; 
t-nut, a name for the cacao seed ; now disused. 
Coccxin (k^kw*n). 1699. [a. F. cocon^ app. 
aderiv. of coque shell] The case of silky threads, 
in which the silkworm is enclosed in the chrysa- 
lis state; hence, analogous structures formed 
by any insects; also the silken case spun by 
spiders to receive their eggs. Also fig. and 
atirib. Hence Cocoomery (U.S.), a room for 
rearing silkworms and obtaining cocoons* 
Coco-pltim. 1676. The fruit of a W. Indian 
tree, Ckrysobalauus Icaco; also the tree. 

•fCoct, V. 1605. [f. L* cod-, coquere*} Irans. 
To boil -1624; to digest r66»; tobake (earthen- 
ware) -1678. 

Coctile (kjp'ktil, -tail), a. 1678. [ad- L. coc- 
tills, L as prec-] Made by baking; formed of 
baked bricks. 

CoctiOD (kp'kjon). Now ran, 157a. [ad, 
h. codioftm; see above.] ** Boiling; cooking 
X605. fa. The action of heat in preparing any 


substance -1766. ts- Old Med, The ripening 
of morbific matter before ehmination from the 
body “I738. 4. Pkys. Digestion. ? Obs, 1667. 

Cocus (k<fu*k^s). 1794. The wood oiBrya 
Ebenus, a W. Indian tree, used by turners. 
Also c.-wood. 

Cod (kpd), sb^ [OE. rtf^(^^:-OTeut. -^kud- 
doz.\ I. A bag. 2. A husk; a pod; cf. Peas- 
COD. Now dial. OE. 3. The scrotum ; im- 
prop. in pi. testicles. (Not in polite use.) ME. 
t4.A cocoon. (Cf. 2.) -1802. 

I. The bag or c, [of a net] to enclose the fish 1750. 

Cod (k^d), sb.^ North. ME. [a. ODa. kodde, 
O N . koddi, pillow ; from same root as prec. J i . 
A pillow, cushion. Sc. and n. dial, s. One of 
the bearings of an axle ME. 

Cod (kpd), sb.^ ME. [Origin unkn. Not 
conn. w. Gr, yados (mod. 2ool, L. gadus).] i. 
A well-known sea-fish, Gadus morrhua, which 
inhabits the Atlantic and its connected seas. 
Sometimes extended (with qualifications, drawn 
from their habitats, colour, food, etc.) to other 
members of the Gadidseox Cod-tribe. (PL now 
rare: cod being used instead.) More fully 
cod-fish. 2. Applied to other fishes which take 
the economic place of the true cod m other re- 
gions; esp, to the Bastard, Blue, Buffalo, Cultus, 
Green cod of the Pacific coast 1880. See also 
Rock Cod. 

Comb.i c.-bank, a submarine hank (Bank^ on 
which c. are caught; -fishery, fishing for c., esp. as 
a branch of industry; -line, a line used in fishing 
for c. ; -oil = Cod-hver oil. 

Cod, sb.^ slang. 1690. [?] A fool, (old) 
fellow. Codger. 

fCod (kfid), 1533. [f. Cod r^.l] l. intr. 
'To produce pods -1710. 2. trans. To gather 

the pods of (peas) --1730. 3. inir. with out. To 

shake out. Hence Co'dder (in sense 2) (dial. ). 

Cod, 1861. [f. Cod^^. 3] To fish for cod. 

Cod, z^.3 slang. 01 dial. 1873. [?f. COD.S-A4, 
* fool J trans. To hoax, * stuff fool 
II Coda (k^'da, kd’uxU). 1753. [It. L. catida 
tail] Mus. A passage added after the natural 
completion of a movement, so as to form a more 
definite and satisfactory conclusion. 

Cod-bait. 1626. = Cad-bait (see Cad 3). 
f Co'dding, a. [? f. Cod sblj 3.] ? Lecherous. 
Tit. A. y.L 99. 

Coddle (kp'd’l), v.l 1598. [?] To boil 
gently, parboil, stew (esp. fruit)._ Also Jig. 

We'll go. ..said my father, whilst dinner is coddling 
.Sterne. Hee is tane from Grammar-schoole 
halfe codied Overbury, 

Coddle (kp‘dT),z^.2 1815. [?var. of Caudle 
v."] To treat as an invalid; to nurse overmuch, 
cocker. Often with up. 

Let womankind alone for coddling each other Scott. 
Hence Coddle sb. colloq. one who coddles himself or 
is coddled. 

Coddle, 57.3, dial. f. Cuddle. 

Coddy-moddy. dial. 1676. The Black- 
headed Gull. 

Code (kipud), sb. ME. [a. F., f. L. codex, 
codicem\ see CoDEX.] i. Bom. taw. One of 
the systematic collections of statutes made by 
the later emperors; spec, the code of Justinian. 
Hence, 3. A digest of the laws of a country, or 
of those relating to any subject 1735* 3- transf 
A system of rules or regulations on any subject 
1809. 4. A system of signals 1S08; (Telegr.) a 
system of words arbitrarily used for other words 
or phrases, to secure brevity and secrecy ; also 
aitrib. 1880, fs- A collection of writings form- 
ing a book, or volume “-i794* 

3, In the legislative as in the religious c. Coleridgk. 
4. Ac. of signals for the army Wellington, attrib. 
C. telegrams x88o. 

Code (k^iud), V. rare. 1815. [f. Code 5^.] 
To enter in a code. 

Co-defe’ixdant. 1640. [See Co-,] Joint 
defendant. 

Codeiae (k^u’d^ioin). 1838, [f. Gr. K^jbua 
bead, poppy-head.] Chem, A white crystalline 
alkaloid (CisHaiNOj) contained in opium, and 
I used as a hypnotic; called also codeia, 

Ij Codetta (ktfde’tta). X869. of' 

Coda.] Mus. A short coda. 

Codex (k^wdeks). PL codices (k<7u*dislz;). 
1581, [a, L. codex, earlier caudex, trunk of a 
tree, etc.] tr. »* Code sb, x-3. -1753. 3. A 


manuscript volume : e. g. the Codex Sinaztzeus, 
Vaticanus, etc. of the Scriptures 1845. 3. Med. 
* A collection of receipts for the preparation of 
drugs Hence Co'dical a. (Webst.) 
Cod-fish; see Cod sb^ 

Codger (k^’d^oi). dial, and colloq. 1756. 
[?dial. var. of Cadger.] i. dial. A mean 
or miserly (old) fellow ; occas. a pedlar or tramp 
1796. 3. low colloq. A term apphed irreverently 
to an elderly man, with a whimsical implication 
1756; more generally = Fellow, chap 1839 
2. A gouty old c. of an alderman W. Irving, 

Codicil (k^*disil). 1490. [ad. L. codicillus 
(chiefly in pi), dim. of codex CoDEX. ] i. Law. 
A supplement to a will. 3. transf. and fig. 
Supplement, appendix 1784. 

2. A [bitter] c. to a most severe Winter H. Walpole, 
Hence Codici'llary a. of the nature of, or belonging 
to, a c. ^ 

Codify (kJu'difoi, kp*d-), v. 1800. [prob. 
after F. codifier. ] i. To reduce (laws) to a code. 
3. gen. To systematize 1873. Hence Co difica*- 
tion, reduction to a code; systematization. 
Co'difier, one who codifies. 

Codilla (kt7di*la). 1785. [app. dim. of It. 
coda : — L. cauda tail] The coarse tow of flax 
or hemp. 

CodiUe (kip’dil). 1712, [F. , ad. Sp. codillo 
knee, angle, etc., dim. of codo elbow.] A term 
used at ombre when the game is lost by the 
player who challenges to win it. 
f Codi'iiiac. 1539. F. codignac in same 
sense.] Quince-marmalade, qui&any -1668. 

Codist (kJ’vdist). rare. 1853. [f. CODE, 
app. after jurist.] One learned m legal codes. 

Codling 1 (kf7-dliq). ME. [f. Cod sb.3 + 
-LING.] I. A young or small cod. 3. C/.S, 
Applied to fishes of the genus Pkycis, allied to 
the cod. 

Codlings (k^*dlig), codlin (kp-dlin). ME. 
[Earlier querdhng', of uncertain origin.] i. A 
variety of apple, elongated and tapering towards 
the eye. (Formerly applied to a hard kind of 
apple, not suitable to be eaten raw ; hence to 
any half-grown apple.) Also, the tree which 
bears codlings. 1657. ‘^a.fig. Araw youth -1663, 
X. As. .a C. when tis almost an Apple Twel. H. i. v, 
167. Hoi codlings', roasted apples (formerly sold 
hot in London streets). Comb, c.-moth, a species of 
moth {Carpocapsa pomonella), the larva of which 
feeds on the apple. 

Co-dling 3 . 1874. A balk sawed into lengths 
for staves. 

Co'd-liver oi*l. 1783. Oil expressed from 
the liver of the cod-fish, much used in medicine, 
t Cod-piece, 1460. [f.CoDj^.13.] A bagged 
appendage to the front of the breeches ; often 
conspicuous -lydi. Also fig. and aitrib. 
f Cods, cod's. 1569. A perversion of GoePsf 
in oaths, etc. -1689. 

Coe, sb, local. Also Sc. cow. 1653. [ = Du. 
ko'uwx — WGer. type ^kanja, a. L. cavea.] 
Mining. A little hut built over a mine-shaft. 
Coecal, coecum, etc. ; see C.ffiCAL, etc. 
Co-ed (ki>«e’d). U.S. colloq. [See next.] A 
female co-educational student. 

Co-educa*tion. 1874. [See Co- ; of XJ.S. 
origin.] Education of the two sexes together 
ill school, etc. Co-e*diicatc v. , -educa’tional a. 
Co-efFe*ct. 1768. A joint effect. 
Co-e*fficacy. rare. Joint efficacy. Browne. 
Coefficient (k(7u,cfiTent), 1665. [Sec Co-. 
In senses A and B i often with a hyphen.] 

A. adj. Co-operating to produce a result. 

B. sb. I. A coefficient cause X708. So fCo- 

effi'ciency (rare). 3. Math, A number or 
quantity placed (usually) before and multiply- 
ing another quantity known or unknown ; thus 
in 4 + 2 ax, 4 is the c. of x'^, 2 of ax, and 2 a 

of X. 1708. 3. Physics. A multiplier that mea- 

sures some property of a particular substance, 
for which it is constant, while differing for differ- 
ent substances; e. g, c, of friction, expansion, 
etc. 1829. 

Differential <?. : the quantity which measures the 
rate of chaugo of a function of any variable with re- 
spect to that variable. 

CoeDom, cohom 1705. [i 

Baron Coekorn, the Dutch military engineer.] 
Mil, A small mortar for throwing grenades. 
In full c. mortar. Also aitrib. 


8 (Ger. KSln). S (Fr. pw). ii (Ger. M«ler). ii (Fr. d«ne). i (c«rl). S (e.) (thrw). i (?) (rtffn), { (Fr. tow). S (fit, tern, Mrth). 
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CcElacantll (sz’laksen])). 1864, [ad.mod.L. 
CmlacanthuSf name of the typici genus, f. Gr. 
tf oiXos + d/fav^a.] adj. Having a hollow spine ; 
said of an extinct family of fishes, sb, A fish of 
the genus Ccelacanthus or the family Cc&la- 
canthid^^ Hence Coelaca*nthid> one of this 
family. Ccelaca’nthine a. pertaining to Coela- 
canths. Ccelacamthoid, Coelacamthotis adjs> 
Coelelnaintli (srlelmin])). 1836. [f. Gr. 
KoiXos + ZooL Oneof the Ccslelmintha, 

a cavitary intestinal worm. 

{{Ccelenterata (szlenter<fi‘ta), sb. pL Also 
coelentera. 1872. [mod.L., f. Gr. /rofXos + 
errepor.] Zool, i. The group of the Animal 
Kingdom comprising Ctenopkora^ Actinozoa, 
and Hydrozoa, distinguished by having a di- 
gestive cavity with which a peripheral system 
of canals frequently communicates, with pre- 
hensile organs round the mouth, and nearly all 
provided with nematocysts. 3. In later classi- 
fications the lower subdivision of the Metazoa, 
having an intestinal canal but no coelome. It 
includes also the Porifera or Sponges. So 
Coelenterate, belonging to, or one of, the 
Ccslenterata, 

Coelestial, etc. ; see Cel-. 

Cceliac, t-al (srli^k, -al), a, 1662, [ad. L. 
mliacust a. Gr. KoiKiaKos, f. KoiXia belly.] Of 
or belonging to the cavity of the abdomen. 

C. artery or axts^ a short thick branch issuing from 
the aorta just below the diaphragm. fC. passion or 
fiux, a kind of chronic flux of the intestines. C. 
canaly in crinoids, one which runs into the arms from 
the coelpma. 

Ccelio (srli^j), bef. a vowel coeli-, comb. f. 
Gr. HoiXia belly, 

Ccel^ 1 (srb), bef. a vowel coel-, comb. f. 
Gr. KotXos hollow : 

Coedodont [Gr. 65 ous, dSovr-], a, hollow- 
toothed (epithet of certain lizard-like reptiles). 
CcelospeTmous [Gr. air^ppa], a, hollow- 
seeded ; having the seed excavated on the flat 
side, as in coriander; etc. 

Cob1o- 2, prop, caelo, comb. f. L. csslum 
heavens. 

Coeloma; see Ccelome. 

II Coelomata (sndu*mata),^< 5 .//. 1877. [mod. 
L., f, Gr. KoiXojfxar- hollow, cavity; see Cce- 
lome.] ZooL A name for the higher division 
of Enterozoa {z=^Metazoa); see Ccelenterata 
2. It comprises all the more highly developed 
animals, together with Vermes. Hence Coelo- 
mate a. having a ccelome ; belonging to the 
Coelomata ; sb. [ sc. animal. ] So Ccelo’niatous a. 
Coelome, coelom (srl<?um, -pm). Also in L. 
form coelo-ma. 1878. [ad. Gr. teoiXoj^a, f. 
/foiXoy.] ZooL The body-cavity of a coelomate 
animal. Hence Coelomic a. pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a c. 

Coemption (k<?,e'mPf3n). ME. [ad. L. 00- 
emptionem.] i. The buying up of the whole 
supply of any commodity. 3. Pom. Law. A 
form of civil marriage consisting in a mutual 
fictitious sale of the two parties 1677. Hence 
Coe*mptive a. of the nature of c. 

II Coenaesttiesis (sfnesjjrsis). 1837. [f. Gr. 
Koivbs + aiaOrjcns.] Psychol. The general sense 
of existence arising from the sum of bodily im- 
pressions; the vital sense. 

Coenenchym (sme-nkim). Also in L. form 
coenemchyma. 1875. Gr. 

ZooL a. The calcareous frame-work by which 
corallites are united into one corallum. b. The 
cqenosarc of a compound Anthozoan, 

Cmno- (srnij), bef. a vowel coen-, comb. f. 
Gr. KQwhs common : 

IlCoenoexium [Gr. oW], ZooL the common 
dermal system of a colony of Polyzoa. Cceno'- 
gamy [Gr. -ya/Ata, 7d^oy], community of hus- 
bands or wives. Ccemosarc [Gr. <rdp^, ffapu-X 
ZooL the common living basis or flesh which 
unites the individuals of a compound zoophyte 
IlCoeno'steum [Gr, bcfrkvl ^ooL the common 
calcareous skeleton of the Hydrocorallina a 
division of the Hydrozoa. * 

CcenoWte, cenoMte (smebsit, i.e-nobait) 
1638. [ad. late L. canoHia, f. comoiitim-, sw 
below, — ' * ' ' 


(Eng, usage prefers ror-,)] A me mber 
as (man), a (pass). 


of a religious order living in a community ; opp. 
to an ancho 7 -tt. Hence Coenobi'tic, -al, cem, a. 
pertaining to a c. ; relating to, or of the nature 
of, a monastic community. Cce*nobiti sm, ce*n- 
the practice or system of coenobites. 

II CcEHobium, cen- (sznda*biipm). PL coeno- 
bia. 1817. [late L ., a, Gr. tcotvS^iovy f. kolvos 
+ ^LOS. ] I . = CCENOBY. 3. Bot. a. The multi- 
locular fruit of Labzatx, etc. 1866. b. A struc- 
ture formed by the union of a number of cells, 
as in certain Algae 1882. 3. ZooL A cluster of 

‘ colonial’ Protozoa 1888. 

Ccenoby, cen- (srn^bi, se-n-). 1475. [See 
above.] A conventual establishment. 

Ccemire (srnini). 1847. mod.L. cos- 
nurus (more commonly used), f. Gr. kolv6s-\- 
oupd.] ZooL The many-headed bladder-worm ; 
the hydatid which produces staggers in sheep ; 
it is the cystic stage of Txnia coenurusy one of 
the tapeworms of the dog. 

Coequal (kfjjrkwpl), a. 1460. [See Co-. 
Cf. L. coxqualiSy and F. coigalC\ i. Equal 
with {\to, unto) one another or others in rank, 
power, etc. 2. Co-extensive with 1853. As sb. 
One who is the equal of another 1577. 

I. If once he come to be a Cardinall, Hee*l make 
his cap coequall with the Crowne i Hen. VI, v. i. 33. 
Hence tCoe*qual v. to be or become c. with; to 
make equal with. Coequa*lity, c. state or con- 
dition. Coe’qually adv. 

+Co*equate, Coequa-ted,/^/. a. 1592. [ad. 

L. codequatus."] Made equal with something 
else. In c, anomaly, the true anomaly of a 
planet; see Anomaly. -1769. 

Coerce (k^jp-is), v. 1475. [ad. L. coercercy 
f. co-’Varcere to shut up, keep off, etc.] 1. To 
constrain or restrain by force, or by authority 
resting on force. Also absoL 1659. ta. To 
subject to restraint in the matter of {rare) 1780. 
3. To effeet by compulsion. (U. S.) 1850. 

*. The Punishments . , sufficient to c. this profligate 
sort of Men Ayliffe. a. The debtor is ordered . . to 
be coerced his liberty until he makes payment Burke. 
3. To c. obedience Webster. Hence Coe’rcer. 
CoeTcible a. that can he coerced. 

Coercion (k<7i9*ij3n). 1495. [a. OF. coker- 
don, cohertion (mod. coercion), ad. L, coer{c)- 
tionem, in med. spelling coercionem, a by-form 
of coercitionem, f, coerciU, coercere,'] i. The 
action of coercing; constraint, restraint, com- 
pulsion. 3. Government by force; the employ- 
ment of force to suppress political disaffection 
and disorder. Also attrib. 1798. 3. Physical 

pressure ; compression 1830. t4. Coercitive 

power or jurisdiction -1700. Also fig. 

X. The moral c, of public opinion Mill. C. of out- 
rage Hallam. ^ 2. The cant which brands as 
‘coercion 'that which is the duty of every Govern- 
ment Dk. Argyll. Hence CocTcionist, one who 
supports government by c., esp. in Ireland. 

Coercive (ki?|9*jsiv), a. 1600. [irreg. f. 
Coerce, after aspersive, etc.] Of the nature of 
coercion ; coercing. Also as quasi-.r 3 . 

In painful dungeons and c. chains Pope. 

C. force : the hypothetical force in a magnetic sub- 
stance which resists magnetization or demagnetiza- 
tion 1839. 

var, CoCTcitive a. (and sb.\ ? Ohs. Hence Coer- 
cively adis. CoeTciveness. c. quality. 
Coessential (kdu,cse-njfil),<z. 1471. [Co-.] 
I. United in being. 3. One in essence 1587. 

a. Wee hksscand magnific that Coessentiall Spirit 
eternally proceeding from both Hooker. Hence 
Coesse:iitia*lity, c. quality or nature. {T/ieo/.} 
Co-esta*blisiimenit. 1791. [See Co-.] 
Joint or concurrent establishment, 

Co-esta‘te. 1756. [See Co-.] An estate or 
state possessing co-ordinate authority or rank 
with another. 

tCoeta*nean. 1616. [f. as next] adf « 
next -X641. sb. A contemporary, a coeval ; var. 
tCoxtan(e (rare) -“1604. 

Coetaneous a. AIsoCObbU 

1608. [f. late L. coxtaneus (f. co- -f je/iz/- 4 anms 
adj. suffix) +-OUS.] »CoEVAL a. in all senses. 
Hence Coetameoua- ly adv. 

Coetemal (kdh,|it 5 *inil), a. ME. [See Co-.] 
Equally eternal. Also as sh. 

mil holy light, ofsoring of Heav'n first-born, Or of 
th Eternal C beam Milt. P. L. hi. a, 1 

mr, fCoetexnfd a. Hence Coetexnally ado. 
Cod;waity(kdh,*tS*jnltl)^ 1:587. [See Co-.] - 
Coeterna! existence or quality; eternal existence I 
with another; equal eternity, 


Aristotle’s tenet of the c. of matter Milman. 
Coeval (kt?|2'*vfil), a. and sb. 1605. [f. L. 
coxvus. ] 

A. adj. Const, with, '^to. 1. Of contempo- 
raneous origin 1622. 3. Equally old 1700. 3, 

Existing at the same time 1704. 4. Of coin- 

cident duration 1742. 

I. Ideas in the Understanding are c. with Sensation 
Locke. 4. Were men to live c. with the sun Young. 
vars. tCoe’ve, fCoe'vons. Hence Coeva*lity, 
var. tCoe*vity, c. quality. Coevally adv. 

B. sb. I, Oneof the same age or standing 

1656. 3. A person (or thing) belonging to the 

same period 1605. 

X. He is forlorn among his coevals ; his juniors can- 
not he his friends Lamb. 

Co-executor (kdujekse’kiiXtoi, -61), ME. 
[See Co-.] A joint executor. So Co-exe*cu- 
trix, a joint executrix. 

Co-exist (k^u,egzi*st), v. 1677. [See Co-.] 
To exist at the same time, in the same place, 
etc., with another. 

They [Generations of Mankind] never c., but are 
successive Hale. No real greatness can c, with 
deceit Coleridge. Hence Coexi*sting ppl. a. ex- 
isting together. 

Coexistence (kd^U|egzi*stens). 1646. [See 
Co-.] Existence together or in conjunction. 

In the relation to each other., of succession and not 
of c. 1822, var fCoexrstency. 

Coexistent (k<?u,egzi’stent). 1662. [See 
Co-.] adj. Existing together or in conjunction, 
sb. That which coexists with something else 1846. 
Coexte*nd, v. 1617. [See Co-.] To make 
or be coextensive. 

The manhood is not coextended with 'the Godhead 
1656, So Coextemsion, coincidence in extension. 
Coextensive (kdu|ekste'nsiv),tz. 1771. [See 
Co-.] Extending over the same space or time ; 
coinciding in limits; in Logic, having the same 
logical extension. Also as sb. 

C. to dominion is jurisdiction Bkntham. So Co- 
exte*nsive-ly adv., -ness. 

Co-feoffee (k<?u*fefz*)- 1458. [See Co-.] A 
joint feoffee. 

Coffee (kp'fi). 1598. [ad. Arab, qahwahy in 
Turkish pronounced kahveh. ] i . A drink made 
by infusion or decoction from the seeds of a 
shrub (see sense 3) roasted and ground or (in 
the East) pounded, b. A repast or course in- 
cluding or consisting of coffee, a. 'Fhe berries 
(collectively), either whole or ground 1626, 3. 

The shrub from which coffee is obtained; a 
species of Coffea, chiefly C arabica^ a native of 
Abyssinia and Africa, but now widely cultivated 
throughout the tropics. It bears fragrant white 
flowers, succeeded by red fleshy berries, each 
containing two seeds (cojjee-bcam). 1623. 

I. There came in my time [i. e. i<53(5] to the College, 
one Nathaniel Conopios, out of Greece He was die 
first I ever saw drink c. Evelyn. Blaxk c.i c. with- 
out milk. 

Comb.'. c.-berry, the fruit of the c.-plant, also, 
loosely, the seed ; -Dug, an insect {Lecama cofTem) of 
the family C<!>caVfar, destructive toc.-plants; -grounds 
sb. pi.fthc granular sediment remaining in coffee after 
infusion; f-man, a man keeping a c.-housc; -pot, 
a pot in which c, is made or served ; -rat. an insular 
variety of JIfus hirsuius, found in Soutnern India j 
wit, a wit who frequents c.«houses, 
Co'jBTee-bouse, 161:5. A house of entertain- 
ment where coffee and other refreshments are 
provided. (Much frequented in 17th and r8th c. 
for the purpose of political and literary conver- 
sation, circulation of news, etc.) Also atirib. 

The leaders of the legislative dubs and coffee- 
houses Burke. 

Co*ffee-room* 1:713. A public room where 
coffee and similar refreshments are served ; now, 
generally, the public dining-room in a hotel 
Coffer (kp'far), $b. [ME. cofre, etc,, 
a. OF, jL. copMnumf cophinus, a. (w, fi 6 <pivos 
basket. Cf, L. ardinm, F, ordre, etc.J 1, A 
box, chest ; esp. a strong box in which money 
or valuables are kept. In pL : often » Treasury, 
funds ME. fa. An ark -xqxx, fa. A coffin 
4* A sunk panel in a ceiling or 
soffit, of ornamental character 1664. b. A space 
within a wall, etc., filled up with concrete or 
rubble X715. tS* A trench dug athwart 
a dry moat, and furnished with a parapet and 
embrasures, for purposes of defences 6* 
draulics. A caisson or q* v. ; ‘ the 

lock for a barge ' 3(;83a, 

gooth vn to big cofre And hroghte gold 
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Chaucer. The coffers of the government had long 
been empty H . M artineau. 3. My body to be buiyed 
in a cofer of tree 1488. Cotttb, c.-fisll, a trunk-fish, 
a species of Osiracton, 

Coffer (kp* fa j), ME. [f. thesb. ; cf. F. 
coffrer.'] i. To enclose in, or as in, a coffer; to 
treasure up {arch,\ 2. Arch* To adorn with 
coffers (see Coffer sb* 4). 3. Mhiing, * To 

secure a shaft from leaking by ramming in clay 
behind the masonry or timbering ’ 1881. 

Coffer-dam. 1736. [f. Coffer + Dam.] A 
water-tight enclosure, usually made of piles with 
clay packed between them, from which the water 
IS pumped to obtain a dry foundation for bridges, 
piers, etc. 

Cofferer (kp'farai). NowATzk^. ME. [a. OF. 
coffrier, f. coffre Coffer.] i. A treasurer; 
spec, one of the treasurers of the royal household 
1^8. t2. One who makes coffers -1515. 
tCo*ffer-work. 1708. [f. Coffer sb* 4 b.] 
Arch, Masonry having coffers fitted with rubble, 
etc. Formerly also, building in concrete. -1742, 

Cofiiil (kp'fin), sh. [ME. coJin, coffyn^ etc., 
a. OF. coJin, coffin^ ad. L., a. Gr. Kopivos basket.] 
ti. A basket -1552. t2. A chest, case, casket, 
box -1677. 3. spec. The box in which a corpse 

IS enclosed for burial. (The current sense. ) 1525. 
Applied (Naut.) to an unseaworthy vessel {col- 
loq.) 1833. ’^ 4 * Cookery. The crust of apie -1750; 
a pie-dish ->1662. 5. A paper case ; spec, a 

cornet for groceries, etc. 1577. 6. Farriery. 

The whole of a horse's hoof below the coronet 
1607. 7. Printing. The carriage of a printing 

machine 1659. 8. A case in which articles are 

baked or fired in a furnace ; = F. cassette 1679. 
9. Mining. An old open working (Cornwall ) ; 
also, the mode of open working by casting up 
ore, etc., from platform to platform 1778. 

a. A c. for a book 1677. 3. His coffers from the c. 

could not save Swift. 4. Of the paste a coffen I will 
reare Tit. A, v. ii. i8g. 

Comb. : c.-bone, a small spongy bone in a horse’s 
hoofi being the last phalangeal bone of the foot; 
Joint, the joint at the top of a horse’s hoof; -plate. 
Hence Co'ffinless a. 

Coffin (kp'fin), u 1564. [f. thesb.] To en- 
close in, or as in, a coffin (see Coffin sb. 3, 4). 

Wouldst thou have laugh’d had I come coffin’d 
home Cor, n, i. 167. C. them alive In some kind 
claspiM prison B. Jons. 

Come (kf?'Fl). 1799. [ad. Arab, qdfilah ; 
see Cafila.] A train of slaves or beasts driven 
alongtogether. 

Cofifret (k^-frot), cofferet (k^>’ferel). 1485. 
[a. F., dim. of coffre?\ A small coffer. 

Cog, sb.^ Now Hist. [ME. cogge^ kogge ; 
prob, f. OF. cogue, also coque, with dim. coquet 
cock-boat.] i. An early form of ship; broadly 
built, with roundish prow and stern. 2. Also 
app. -= Cock sb.^. Cock-boat ME. 

Cog (kpg), sb.'t^ [ME. kogge, cogn. w. Sw. 
kugge, Norw. kug, kugger, in same sense.] i. 
One of a series of teeth, etc., on the circumfer- 
ence of a wheel, etc. , which, by catching similar 
projections on another wheel, etc., transmit or 
receive motion. 2. Short for : ta. The series 
of cogs round a wheel; b. a cog-wheel 1712. 

3. Mining. A block used in building up a sup- 
port for the roof of a mine 1881. 

Cogjj^.JJ 1856. [See Cog Carpentry, h. 
tenon on the end of a beam, which is received 
into a corresponding mortice on the surface of 
another beam or support ; in a scarf-joint, etc. 
f Cog, sb.^ 153SS. [f. Cog The act of 
cogging at dice; a way of doing this -1658. 2- 
A deception, trick -1630. 

Cog (k^g), 1499. [f. Cog i. To 

furnish (a wheel, etc.) with cogs. 2. To steady 
anything with a wedge, n. dial, 1635. 

Cog, 1823. [app. var. of CoCK To 

connect timbers by means of a cog ; cf. Cock 

Cog(kpg), I 53 «- W intr. (Dicing,) 
To practise certain tricks in throwing dice. a. 
Irans. To c. a die or the dice : fraudulently to 
control their fall 136c t3* inir. To cheat -1683, 

4, To jest, quibble (arch.) 1388. tfi. To fawn, 
wheedle -xyaS. t6, gm . T 0 produce cunningly 
and fraudulently -1651. 

3. Out-fmdng .. boyes, That lye. and c.. and flout 
Much Ado V, 1 . 95- S Mervy tV. in. iil 76. 6, 

Every Cobler am cogge a Syllogisme Fkaukcr. 

Cogency (bifc'da&isi). 1690. [f. Cogent.] 


ti. Compulsion 1702. 2. The quality of being 
cogent ; esp. power of compelling assent 1690. 
concr. (with pi.) A convincing argument 1851. 

2. Thee, of distress Johnson, of Axioms Locke, var. 
Co'gence {rare). 

Cogenial, cogerdte ; see Congenial, etc. 
Cogent (k^n’dgent). 1659. F., ad. L. 

cogen tem, cogere.] i. Constraining; powerful, 
forcible 1718. a. esp. Having power to compel 
assent ; convincing 1659. 

I, To insist in c. terms Kinglake. z. Undeniable 
c. demonstrations Locke. The testimony of a number 
is more c. than the testimony of two or three Newman, 
Hence Co’gently adv, in a c. manner. 

Cogged (kpgd),///. 1825. [f. Cog 

orw.i] Furnished with cogs; having cog-wheels. 

C.-w/ieel breathing, rhythm (Med.) : a jerky respira- 
tory sound in chest-affections, as of a cogged wheel 
in motion. ! 

Cogged (k^gd), ///. tr.2 1589. [f. Cogzi .3 
+ -ED. j 1. Corruptly influenced 1781. ta. 
Feigned in order to cheat -1656, If 3. Of dice : 
Loaded. (A misuse.) 1806. 

Cogger (k^*gaj). 1576. [f.as prec. + -ER.] 
A sharper; a false flatterer. So tCo'ggery, 
trickery ; concr. a trick. 

j Goggle (k^'gl), sb.^ Now dial. ME. [perh. 

I echoic.] A rounded water-worn stone ; esp. a 
cobble. Hence Co'ggly a. shaky, unsteady 
when stepped on. 

fCoggle, sb.^ 1695. [s^PP* error.] A small 
boat. 

Cogie,coggie(kJ*gi).iV. 1750. [f.CoGUE.] 
A small wooden bowl or its contents. 
Cogitable (k^'d^itabl), a. 1688. [ad. L. 
cogitabilis. ] 'That can be thought or conceived ; 
thinkable, conceivable. Also as sb. 

Something not perceivable by sense, but only c. 
Gkote.^ Hence Cogitabi’lity, c. quality (rare). 
Cogitabund (kp'dgitab^nd), a. 1649. [ad. 
L. cogitabundus, f, cogitare.} Meditative, deep 
in thought. 

Co-gitant, a. rare. 1681. [ad. L. cogitanU 
eml\ Thinking. 

Cogitate (kp'dgittfff), v. 1563. [f. L. cogi- 
tat-, cogitare (app. contr. for co-agitare).] i. 
ivtr. To think ; to exercise the thinking faculties 
1631 . 2. trans. with object. Flence : To de- 

vise, plan 1563, 

1. For he that calleth a thing into his mind, whether 
by impression or recordation, cogitateth and con- 
sidereth, and he that employeth the faculty of his 
phansic also cogitateth, and he that reasoneth. tr. 
Bacon. a. To c. objects a priori, tr. Kant. To c. 
mischief (mod.). 

Cogitation (kf7cl3itrfi-j3n). ME. [a. OF. 
cogiiaciun, ad. L. cogitationemI\ i. The action 
or faculty of thinking. 2. (with pi.) A thought 
or reflection ME. ; a design 1538. 

I. What by c., wee find to be the cause of anything 
Hobbes. a. The cogitations and purposes of your 
adversaries Fleming. 

Cogitative (k^'d^it^itiv), a, 1490. [a. F. 
cogitatif, -ive.] i. Having the faculty of 
thought ; thinking. 2. Given to cogitation 1651. 

X. 'ine cogitatiue or knowing soule 1594. Hence 
Co gitathvity, c. capacity (rare). 
fCo’gmen. rare* ME. only. Men to whom 
the cloth called cogware was sold. 

Cognac (kt?*nyak). 1594. [F., place-name.] 
I. C. xoine : wine produced at Cognac. 2. A 
French brandy distilled from Cognac wine; any 
French brandy 1687. 

Cognate (kf7*gn<fit). 1645. \yA.'h.cognaius, 
f. co-^gnatus?^ A. adj. 1. Descended from a 
common ancestor; of the same family, coming 
from the same stock or root 1827 , 2. gen. Akin 
in origin ; allied in nature, and hence, akin in 
quality ; having affinity. (Const, with, rarely 
tol!) 1643. 

X, C. tribes X837. A c. language G. Higgins, word 
Gladstone. C. accusative : one of kindred sense or 
derivation ; spec, one that may adverbially follow an 
intr, vb., a$ in ‘ to die the death*, a. Geometry and 
the c. sciences Jowett. 

B. sb, X. Pom. Law. One related by blood to 
another; a kinsman; pi, those descended from 
the same ancestor, whether through males or 
females. Hence, Sc* Law. A relative on the 
mother's side. X7S4. ^ cognate word, term, 

or thing 1865* 

Hence Cogna*tene«». c quality. Cogna’tic «. 
pertaining to or reckoned through cognates. 
CogimtiOB (kpgn^fjan). ME. [ad.L.rq^a- 


tionem; see Cognate.] i* Relationship by 
descent from a common ancestor. In Sc. Law, 
Relationship through females only. 1751. 1‘2. 

collect. Kindred, relations -1542, 3. PhiloL 

Relationship by descent from a common source 
or a common root 1741. 4. Affinity, connexion, 
relation, likeness. (Now rare or Ohs.) 1555. 

! I. The c. [of the Phenicians] with the Jews Gale. 
3. The difference between c. and derivation 1862. 

Cognition (k^gni’jbn). 1447. {B-A.h.cogni- 
tionem, f. cognit-, cognoscere; see Cognosce.] 
I. fThe action or faculty of knowing; know- 
ledge, consciousness -1796 ; a product of such 
an action 1819. 2. Law. = Cognizance 3. 

(Chiefly Sc.) 1523. ts* Recognition. Evelyn. 

X. I will not be my selfe, nor haue c. Of what I feele 
Tr. 4 - Cr. V. ii, 63. Hence Cogni'tional a. 
Cognitive (kp-gnitiv) , a. 1586. [f. L. cognit-, 
see above, -IVE. J Of or pertaining to cognition; 
having the attribute of cognizing, as c. powers. 
Cognizable, -isable (k^*gnizab’l, k^*ni-), 
a. 1678. [ f. Cognize + -ABLE. Insensei, often 
(kpgnoi-za.b’ 1 ) .] i. Capable of being known, 
perceived, or apprehended; perceptible; recog- 
nizable. 2. Capable of being, or liable to be, 
judicially tried ; within the jurisdiction of a court 
of law, etc. 1681. 

a. Cognizable offence (Anglo-Ind. Law) : any offence 
for which a police-officer may arrest without warrant. 
Hence Co gnizabi’lity, c. quality {rare). Co'gniz- 
ably adv, in a c. manner. 

Cognizance, -sance (kp'gnizans, kf?*ni-). 
ME. [a. OF. conis(s)ance, conus(s)a?tce, var. of 
conois{s)ance, f. conoissani, conoistre. In legal 
use (kpmizans) is still usual.] 1. tKnowledge 
-1651 ; trecognition Spenser ; esp. knowledge 
as attained by observation or information; per- 
ception, notice, observation 1642. 2. Law. a. 

The hearing and trying of a cause, b. The 
right of dealing with any matter judicially ; 
jurisdiction. Also fig, 1523. 3. Acknowledge- 

ment; admission of a fact alleged ; esp, acknow- 
ledgement of a Fine. b. A plea in replevin 
that defendant holds the goods in the right of 
another as his bailiff. Cf. Avowry. 1570, 4. 

A device by which a person, company, etc., is 
distinguished, as a crest, etc.; a badge; spec, m 
Her. a device borne for distinction by all the 
retainers of a noble house. Also fig, ME. 

X. The tree of cognizance of Good and Evill Hobbes. 
Spenser F. Q. n. 1. 31. Phrases. To have c. of; to 
come {fall, be, lie) under, within, beyond, out of the 
c, ; to take c. of. 4. In the chief three mullets stood, 
The cognizance of Douglas Blood Scott. If generous 
honesty, valour, and plain dealing, be the c. of thy 
family Sir T. Browne. 

Cognizant, -isant (kp'gniz^nt, kp*ni-), a. 
1820. (prob. f. Cognizance, Cognize.] Hav- 
ing cognizance (see Cognizance i, 2) ; aware 
(ff ) ; Philos, that cognizes 1837. 

Cognize, -ise (kpgnorz); v. 1658. [After 
cognzza?zce, ate., and recognize.'] fx.Law (absol.) 
To take cognizance. 2. trans. To take cogni- 
zance of, notice, observe 1821. 3. Philos. To 

make (anything) an object of cognition 1836. 

3. They first know— they first cognise, the things 
and persons presented to them Sir W. Hamilton. ^ 
Cognizee, 4see (kpgnizf, kpni-). 1531. 
[Correl. to Cognizor.] Old Law. The party 
in whose favour a fine of land was levied. 
Cognizor, -isor (k^^-gnizpa, kfi-m-). 1531. 
[f. (ult.) conois(s-, conoistre to know ; see CON- 
NOISSEUR.] Old Law, The party who levies a 
fine of land. 

II Cognomen (kpgn^u-men). 1809. [L.] i. 
The third or family name of a Roman citizen, 
as Caius Julius Cxsar; also, an agnomen 1879. 
Hence, 2. A nickname 1811. 3. An (English) 

surname 1809. 4. loosely. Name, appellation, 

[So in L,] 1852. Hence Cogno’minal a. having 
the same c. , of or pertaining to a c. ; name- 
sake. Cogno*minally adv, 

Cognominate v. 1609. [f. 

L. cognominai-, cognominare, ] To give a sur- 
name or nickname to ; to name. Hence Cog- 
nomina*tion, the action of cognominating ; 
concr . » Cognomen. 

Cognosce (k^gnp's), v. Chiefly Sc, Law. 
1583, [ad. L, cogfwscm,] 1* intr. To make 
inquiry;* to take cognizance of a cause, etc. a. 
trans* To take judidal cognizance of ; to in- 
[ vestigate, try xwq. 3* Judicially to examine 
I and pronounce to be of a certain status; esp* 
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{elhp,) to pronounce to be an idiot or lunatic 
1670. 4. = Cognize 1874. 

3. * If he gangs daft, we’ll hae him cognosced * Scott. 
Hence Cogno’scence, = Cognizance 1. Cogno*- 
scent a. {rare), cognitive; cognizant, Cognosci- 
bi'lity, knowableness. Cogno'scible «a:. capable of 
being known ; si. that which can be known. Cogno*- 
scitive a, [non-etymological var of Cognitive], ap- 
prehensive ; Cogno’scitively adv, 

‘1 Cognoscente (k^?n2^^>Je'nt<3). PL -ti (-tf). 

1778. [It.: — la, cognoscejiiem.] One who knows 
a subject thoroughly; a connoisseur. 

II Co^ovit (k^gnJ’u-vit). 1762. [In full ‘ 
novit actio 7 tem '.] Law. An acknowledgement 
by a defendant that the plaintiff's cause is just, 
whereupon judgement is entered without trial. 

Co-guaTdian. 1643. [Co-.] Joint guardian. 

Cogue, cog (k^ug, Sc. kog, k(yg). Chiefly Sc. 
1568. [?] I. [Sc.) A wooden pail. 2. A small 
cup, of wood ; also ta cogueful 1690. Hence 
Cogueful, cogftil, as much as a c, will hold. 
fCO'gware. ME. A coarse cloth, resembling 
frieze, made of the poorest wool -1483. 

Cog-wheel. ME. [See Cog A wheel 
with cogs or teeth; a gear-wheel. 

Cog-wood. 1725. [f. Cog A timber- 
tree of Jamaica, Laurus Chloroxylon. 

Cohabit (k(7h8e*bit)5 v. 1530. [a. F. co- 
haiiter, h. cohabitare', see Habit.] i.To 
dwell or live together (wzth) [arch.) i6oi ; j^g. 
of things 1653. 2. To live together as husband 
and wife : often used spec, of persons not legally 
married 1530. 

I. They were not able to c. with that Holy Thing 
[the Arlc] South, ^g. Peace, and patience, and a calm 
content did c. in the cheerful heart of Sir Henry Wot- 
ton Walton. So Coha’bitancy, the state or fact of 
being a cohabitant {rare). Cona’bitant, one who 
dwells together with another or others. Coha* biter 
{rare) =s Cohalitajit. 

Cohabitation (kt^hsebit^* Jan). 1450. [a. F., 
ad. late L. cohahitatiomm\ see Cohabit.] i. 
Dwelling or living together ; community of life 
larch.) (or hyphQiiQd). Also ^ransf. oxid Jig. ss. 
Living together as husband and wife 1540. 

3. For.. holding correspondence and c. with one not 
his wife Luttrell, 

Coheir (k<?|ee*j). 1532. [f. Co- + Heir.] 
One who participates in an inheritance ; a joint 
heir. Also/g; (See /Romans vui. 17.) 

Wttti. T. n. i. 148. CoheiTship. So CohePress. 

Cohere Also Jcohaere. 1598. 

(ad. L. cohserere, f. co- -f hcrxre to stick, i. 
intr. To cleave or stick together ; said of parts, 
and of the mass 1616 ; tramf. of non-material 
things, etc- 1603. 2. To unite or remain united 
in action 1651. 3. To be congruous or consis- 

tent 1598 ; fto agree -1634. 

I. The giains simply c. Rutley, The hard mass 
became fluid. It still cohered Kinglake. The moral 
principles by which society coheres Lecky. 3. Twel. 
N". V, i. 359. Hence Cone'rer, spec, a detector of 
electric waves consisting of a glass cylindei containing 
metal filings which cohei-e when struck by a wave. 
Cobe'ilng Ppl. a, ; in Bo/, united externally to each 
other, as anthers, etc. 

Coherence (k<?hia'rcns). Also fcohasrence. 
1580. [a. F. cohinnee, ad. L. cokxrenHa\ see 
Coherent.] i. lit. The action or fact of 
sticking together; cohesion 1613. Also ira?is'f. 
and Jig. 2. Logical connexion; congruity, con- 
sistency 1588; tagreement -1680. 3. Harmo- 

nious connexion of the several parts of a dis- 
course, system, etc., so that the whole hangs 
together 1623. t4‘ Context -1737. 

%. transf. They have not enough ®f c, among them- 
selves, nor of estimation with the puhlick Bukkk. 3, 
The c, in dreams 1856. So Cohe*rency, the quality 
of being coherent. 

Coherent (k<?hi»Tent), a. (sb.) 1555, [a. F. 
coherent t ad. L. cohxrentem.'\ i. That sticks or 
clings firmly together. Const, to^ with, Said 
of parts and of the mass. 1578* Also transf. 
t2. Accordant logically or in sense; congruent 
-1601. 3. Of thought, speech, etc. : Of which 
all the parts are consistent, and hang together 
1380. Also said of persons 1734. t4. sb. One 
who or that which coheres *1657, 

1. transf. C. with this is a Third property of. .love 
Barrow, a, Alt's Well tit. vii. 39. 3. Good C. Sense ^ 
CuowoRTH. A c. story Bornex, thinker Watxs» 
Hence CoheTently adw 

Cohe-ritor. 1550. [See Co-.] Co-heir. 
tCoheTt, V. 1475. [? f. L, coert-'t a form of 
the stem of coercere. ] *» Coerce -1543. 


Cohesion (krjhrgon). Also fcohaesion. 
1678. [a. F. cohisiojit f.cohxs-, cohxrere.] 1. 
The action or condition of cohering ; spec, the 
force with which the molecules of a body cleave 
together ; cf. Attraction of Cohesion. 2. Bot. 
The superficial union of like organs 1835. 3* 

transf. Of non-material union 1690. 

1. Water, .loosens the c. of a steep bank Geikie. 
3. Ideas that have no natural c. Locke. 

Cohesive (kt?hf*siv), a. 1727. [f. L. cohses- ; 
see prec. ] Having the property of cohering ; 
characterized by cohesion. 

Tracts of c. soil 1799. A soft c. mass Sir H. Davy. 
To show how little c. force the league possessed 
S. Austin, Hence Cohe*sive-ly adv., -ness. 
Cohibit (kt?hi*bit), v. Now rare. 1544. [f. 
L, cohibit-, cohibere, f. co[m)-->r habere', cf. ad- 
hibit, eto.] To restrain, check; to restrict. So 
Cohibi’tion, restriction; stoppage. 
t[| Cohob. [? root of next, or contr. of cohoha- 
tion.] Med. A Paxacelsian term meaning re- 
petition. 

Cohobate (k<?a*h^?b<?it), z'. 1641. [See prec.] 
Old Chem. To subject to repeated distillation, 
by pouring a liquid back again and again upon 
the matter from which it has been distilled. 
Hence tCohoba*tion, this operation. 

Cohorn ; see Coehorn. 

Cohort (k(?a*hpit), sb, 1489. [a. F. cohorte., 
ad. L. cohortem (cohors), i. co--\-hort-, found also 
in hortus', see Garden. Hence also F. court, 
Eng, Court.] x. Rom. A ntiq. A body of from 
300 to 600 inmntry ; the tenth part of a legion. 
3, transf. A band of warriors 1500. A 

company, band 1719. 4. Zool. and Bot. A large 
group superior to a natural order; in Bot. = 
Alliance 1845. 

2. The C. bright Of watchfull Cherubim Milt. 

P. L. XI. 127. 3. The c. of the Fathers Who kept 

the Faith below Neale. 

Cohortation (k<?uh^7jt<^*j3n). arch, 1642. 
[ad. L. cohortationem.^ Exhortation. So Co- 
hoTtative a. (j^.) pertaining to c. : in Heb. 
Grammar, the future paragogic. 

Cohosh (k^h^'j). 1796. [The Indian name.] 
Name of N. American plants which have been 
used medicinally. Black c., Ctmicifuga race- 
mosa. Blue c., CaulophylLum ihahetr aides. Red 
c., Actxa spicata. White c., Actxa alba. 
Cohow, cahow, cohoo (kahz 7 *). 1615. 
[From its cry.] A bird of the Bermudas, a 
species of Shearwater, now nearly exterm mated. 

[| Cohune (k<?h«*n), 1805. A species of palm j 
[Attalca Cohime) found in Honduras. 

Coif (koif), sb. [ME. coyfe^ a. OF. coife, 
coijje ; — ^late L. ^cuffia, supposed to represent 
an OHG. ^ktipphja, deriv. of OHG. chuppha, 
M HG. kupfe cap.] 1. A close-fitting cap cover- 
ing the top, back, and sides of the head, worn 
by both sexes, tn. An ecclesiastical head-dress 
“1 574. 3. A white cap formerly worn by lawyers ; 
csp. that worn by a serjeant-at-law as part of his 
oflicial dress ME. Hence, The position or order 
of serjeant-at-law 1522. 4. The skull-cap of a 

helmet. Now Plist. ME. 5. The calyptra of 
mosses 1882. 

X. The c. — the apron— the blue.checked gown, were 
all those of old Ailie Scott. 3, A linnen Coife. .an 
ornament which onely Sergeants at Law doe weare 
Hooker. A Brother of the C. Addison. 

Coif (koif), z'. Pa. t. and pple. coifed. 1530. 
[orig. ad. OF. coifer, coijjer; but latterly from 
Coir; cf. to cap,^ etc.] x.To cover with, or as 
with, a coif ; to invest with the serjeant's coif. 
2. To dress (the hair). Cf, coiffure. 1862. 

t. There be in these times that are coifd with such 
Opinions, that to shew Scripture to be Reason, is to 
make it lose weight with them J, Harrington. 

II Coiffeur, *-euse (kwa-). 1858. [Fr. : see 
prec. I. A male, female hairdresser. 

II Coiffure (kwafia*r), 1631. [f. as prec,] A 
fashion of dressing the hair; head-dress. 

Coign (koin), J?. Alsocoigne, 1605. [ar- 
chaic form of Coin, Quoin, q.v.] 1. A pro- 

jecting corner. 2. Occas. a. A corner-stone 
X843. b. A wedge (in Printing, etc.) 1755* 
Coign (f vantage : a position anording facility for 
observation or action. Macb. x. vi, 7. 

Coigne, coigny {Irish Hist.) ; see Coynye. 
tCoil, z/.l ME. [a. OF. mllir^ now cueillir 
L. colligmS) ^ Cuix v.^ -x8oo. 


fCoil, v.‘l Also coyle. 1530. [?] To beat, 
thrash -1590. 

Coil (koil), z ^.3 1611. [? f. as Coil z'.i] i. 
To lay up (a cable, etc.) in concentric rings. 
Const, with up. 2. To enwrap within coils 1616. 

3. To twist in or into a circular, spiral, or 
winding shape; to wind round. Also 1664. 

4. intr, Iforrejl.) To throw oneself into a spiral 

or winding form ; often with 1798. 5. To 

move in a spiral or winding course 1816. 

3. Quoil’d in Dust like Snake or Adder 1711. 4. 

Convolvuluses That coil’d around the stems Tennyson. 

0ollL{fiOtS)ySbl arch, or dial. 1367. [? orig. 
slang ; cf. pother, row, etc. Said, without evi- 
dence, to be Gael. ] i. Noisy disturbance, row. 

2. Clutter, rattle 1582. 3. Fuss, ado; a * busi- 
ness' 1593. 

3. To keep ac.\ to make or keep up a disturbance. 
Mortal c. : the bustle of this mortal life Shaks. 

Coil (koil), 2 1627. [Goes with Coil z>. 3 , 
q.v.] I. orig, (Naut.) A length of cable, rope, 
etc., when coiled; hence, the whole quantity 
coiled, s. A series of concentric rings in which 
a body has been disposed 1661. 3. A single 

complete turn of any coiled body 1805. 4, An 

arrangement of a wire, sheet metal, etc. , in wind- 
ings 1826. 5. In gun-making : A bar of wrought 
iron coiled and welded into a tube 1859. 

2. A Snake . lying round in a C. 1723. High-looped 
coils on the top of the head 1888. 4. The induction- 

c...a primary c. of thick wire and few convolutions 
Spottiswoode. Coils of hot-water pipes 1869. 

Coil (koil), sbJ n. and midi. 1800. [Cf. 
Coil z^.^J A cock of hay. 

Coillen, -on, obs. ff. Cullion. 

Coin (koin), sb. ME. [a. F. coin wedge, 
corner, die : — L. cuneum (-us). See also Quoin, 
Coign.] i. A corner-stone ; also, a wedge- 
shaped stone of an arch. Now usu. Quoin. 
f 2. gen. A corner, angle -“1658. ta* A wedge 
-1779. 1*4. A die (? wedge-shaped), for stamp- 
ing money; the device stamped upon money 
-1682. 5. A piece of metal of definite weight 

and value, stamped with an officially authorized 
device ; a piece of money ME. 6. (without pi. ) 
Coined money; specie, money ME. Alsoyf^^-. 

1. Cor. v. iv. X. 5. A coyne that beares the fi}»mc 
of an Angell Merck. V. n. vii. 56. 6. A fane tongue 
with a foule heart is false quoyne 1569. To pay 
a slandeier in his own c. 1713. Comb, c.-balance, 
a delicate balance for weighing gold coins. 

Coin (koin), vJ ME. [a. OF. coignicr, cun- 
gner, f. coin Coin.] i. To make (money) by 
stamping metal. Also tra7isf. nwd fig. 2. To 
make (metal) into money by stamping pieces 
of definite weight and value with authorized 
marks ME. intr. (for refl.) 1700. Aho Jig. 3. 
fg. (from I.) To make, devise, produce; esp, in 
a bad sense 1561. 

1. The kynge caused, in siluer, the halfe-pcny to be 
coygned B'abyan. To c. money (njod. colloq.) : to 
gam it rapidly and with ease, 2. Tin was coined by 
Charles 11 , in 1684 Crump, 3. I,ct them cwne his 
Nose I //ctt. IV, III. iii. 90, To c. a siuile Grkbnk, 
a lie 1780, a word Drvdkn. Hence Coi'nable a. 
that may be coined {lit. andyJyf’.L Coi'iier, one who 
coins {esp. false) money ; Jig a fabricator. 

Coin (koin), z^.2 1488, [f. as prec. Now 
usually Coign.] To furnish with quoins, 
wedges, or corner-stones. 

Coinage (koi‘nC‘d5). ME. .coignaigcI[ 

1 . The action or process of coining money. 2. 

co7icr. Coins collectively ; a system of coins in 
use; the currency X467. The formation 

or fabrication of something new or specious 
1693, 4. Conor. That which is formed or fabri- 
cated. (Often disparaging.) 1602. 

2, The bronze c. {modA 3. The right of c, of 
Political Lyes Swift. Words of modern c. Freeman. 

4. This is the very coynage of your Brain© Shaks. 

Coincide (ktfu I insdid), z/. 1715. [a. B'uww- 
cider, ad, med.L. coincidcre (also used in 17th 
c,), f. co-^\‘incid€rel\ x. mir. To occupy the 
same portion of space (as e.g. the superposed 
triangles in Euclid L 8) ; to be identical in posi- 
tion and area, 2. To occur at the same time ; 
to occupy the same space of time 1809, 3* To 
be identical ; to agree exactly with X722, 4* 

To concur (in opinion, etc.) *734^. 

t. If the equator and ecliptick nad coincided Cueynk, 

2. The chief feast of the year.. coincides with the 
Festival of the vintage Stanley. 3. Hk interest 
happily coincided with his du^ Freeman, 4. To c. 
in a doctrine Lykll Hence CO|inci*der {rare). 
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Coincidence (k^ii*nsid&s). 1605. [a. F- ; 
see Coincident and ~ence. j i. The fact or 
condition of being coincident 1626. Also fig. 
and transf, (with fl . ) A case of coincidence 1837. 
3. Occurrence or existence at the same time 
1650. 3. Exact correspondence m substance, 

nature, character, etc. 1605. (withjzJ/.) An in- 
stance of this 1661. 4. Concurrence (in opinion 

or sentiment) 1795. ^5. Blending 1645. 

X. The c. of planes Cheyme, points 187a 2. There 

might be a casuall c. of this feast and his presence at 
Jerusalem F uller. A ‘strange c,’ Byron. 3. Evidence i 
arising from various coincidences Butler. So 
tCo ii*ncidency, c. quality or state. 

Coincident (k^^iimsident), a. 1563. [a. F. ! 

ad. med.L. ^coincide7item \ see Coin- ' 
CIDE. ] Occupying the same place 1656 ; exactly 
contemporaneous 1598; in exact agreement, 
wholly consonant with 1563. Also as 
Duty and interest are perfectly c. Butler. Hence 
Co I incidental <2 ; -lyadz^. Coirncidently 
tCO|i*ndicate, v. 1623. [f. Co- + Indicate.] 
To indicate conjointly; spec, in Med, to furnish 
coi ndicant symptoms. So tCo, indicant a. {sb,). 
COiindica-tion. 1623. [f. Co- + Indica- 
tion.] Conjoint or concurrent indication ; a 
concurrent sign. 

Co-i*nfinite, a. 1654. [See Co-.] Equally 
infinite with another or others; conjointly in- 
finite. 

fCo-inha-bit, v. 1624. [See Co-.] inir. To 
dwell together. So Co-inhabitant; |Co- 
inhabitor. 

Co-inliere(k^u,inhio*j[), S'. 1836. [See Co-.] 
To inhere together. So Co-inhe*rence. 
Co-inheTitor. 1526. [See Co-.] A joint 
heir. So Co-inhe*ritance. 
f CO|i'nquinate, 1528. {^A.’h.coinquinat-^ 
comgui/iare.'] To soil all over, pollute, defile 
(Hi. and fig,) -1652. So tCoiinquina’tion, 
Coinstantaneous (ke?|instant<?i*nz3s), a. 
1768. [See Co-.] Occurring or existing at the 
same instant, var. tCoiinstantamean. 
Cointense(k^>|inte*ns),^z. 1855. [See Co-.] 
Conjoined or equal in intensity. Hence Co- 
intemsion. 

Coir (koioi). 1582. [ad. Malayalam kdyar 
cord.] The prepared fibre of the husk of the 1 
coco-nut, used for making ropes, cordage, mat- j 
ting, etc. Orig. the cordage made of this fibre, j 
Also attrib. 

Coistrel. ? Obs. 1577. [var. of Custrkl, 
q. v.J I, A groom or servant in charge of the 
horses of a knight. 3. A terra of reproach or ' 
contempt : Knave, base fellow, low varlet 1581. i 
Coit, coite, obs. ff. Quoit. 

Coition (k<7ji*j9n). 1541. [ad. L. coitiomm^ 
f. coit-, coire.\ fi. Going or coming together; 
conjunction -1761. a. Sexual conjunction, co- 
pulation 1615. Also transf, and fig, vars, 
f Coit, (ICo'itus (in sense 2). 
tCojoin, obs. var. of Conjoin v. 

Cojuror. 1735. [See Co-.] One who takes 
an oath along with, or in confirmation of, an- 
other. 

Coke (kJ«k), sb.^ 1669. [? Coi.K sb, (also 
spelt coke), a core.] Mineral coal deprived by 
dry distillation of its volatile constituents. 

Coke (k<?ak), V, 1804. [f. prec. sb.] To 
convert into coke. Also intr, (for refi,). 
Coker, obs. f. Coco. 

fCokes. 1567. [? related to cockenay Cock- 
ney.") A silly fellow, ninny, simpleton -1690. 
Cokewold, Cokil(le, obs. ff. Cuckold, 

Cockle. 

II Col (k<?l). 1853. [Fr. L. collwn neck.] A 
depres.sion in the summit-line of a mountain 
chain, generally forming a pass. 

C0I-, form of the prefix Com- bef. L See 

Com-. 

Cola (kMi\ 1:795. IXaia, etc., in Negro 
langs* of W. Africa* J A genus of trees, N.O. 
StercuHac€$c, natives of western tropical Africa; 
esp, C, aoumimia, 

domb, c.-nnt, -seed, the seed, brownish and bitter, 
of C cictdmfHMiit, largely niwsd for chewing. 

Cola, pi, of Colon. 

Co-la* bower. 1859* [Sec Co-.] Fellow- 
labourer. 


f Co’lament. [f. L. cohre to strain.] Pro- 
duct of straining. Sir T. Browne. 

Colander, cullender (knTendw). 1450. 
[— med.L. colatorium^ f. colare to strain. The 
form of the Eng. word is not explained,] A 
vessel, usually of metal, closely perforated at 
the bottom with small holes, and used as a 
drainer in cookery. Also transf. and fig, 2. 
A similar vessel used in the casting of shot 1875, ! 
Hence as vb., to strain, to perforate with holes. ’ 
tCodaphize, v. 1450. [f. (ult.) Gr. /rdAa^o?.] ' 
To buffet -1656. ' 

Cola*tion. 1612. [f. L. colare to strain.] 
The action of passing through a strainer. ? Obs. 

Co-la‘titude. 1790. [See Co-.] Astron. 
The complement of the latitude, i. e. the differ- 
ence between it and 90 degrees. 

Codature. 7 Obs. 1548. [y.6..\siXQL,.colatura^ 
f. colare to strain.] i. Colabon 1657. 2. The 

product of straining 1601. 3, A strainer (also 

called colatory) 1548. 

tColbertine. Also -een. 1685. [f. Colbert, 
French proper name.] ‘ A kind of open lace 
with a square ground’’ -1851. 

[She] Scarce knows what difference is between Rich 
Flanders lace and Colberteen Swift. 

Colchicine (kp-lkisain), also Colchicia 
(k^ilki-jia). 1853. [LColchicum-h-ine.] Chem. 
An organic alkaloid, CiTHjgNOs, found in all 
parts of the Colchicum autmnnede. 
IjColchicum (kf7*lkik:pm, vulg. k^dtjik^m). 
1597, [L., a. Gr. k 6 Kx>-k 6 v meadow-saffron, 

neut. of /wXxtKos of Colchis. The name has 
reference to the poisonous arts of Medea.] i. 
Bot. A genus of liliaceous plants, the best- 
known species of which is C. atdumnale, the 
Meadow-saffron. 2. A medicine containing the 
active principle of this plant, used in gout and 
rheumatic affections 1791. 

Colcothar (kp*lk^])aj). 1605. [ad. Arab. 
golqotdr.] A brownish red peroxide of iron 
obtained from iron sulphate. Called also rouge, 
and Croctis Martis, 

Cold (kMd), a. [OE. Anglian cald (WSax. 
ceald) : — OTeut. '*kaldo'-z, from OTeut. vb.- 
stem kal- to be cold, cogn. w. L. gel- in geht. 
See also Chill, Cool, etc.] I. lit. i. Of a tem- 
perature sensibly lower than that of the living 
human body. Comp, colder, coldest, 3. Of a 
relatively low temperature ; not heated ME. 3. 
Feeling cold. (Usu. in predicate.) 1570. 4. 

Of soil : Slow to absorb heat ME. 

1. rth c. wind AU*s Well i. x. 115. A thrust of c. 

iron Smollett. I would Thy toung were coold 
J. Heywood, 2. C. bath, bathing', a bath in un- 
heated water. C. chicken 1883. 3. When I am c., 

he heates me with heating Com, Err. iv. iv. 33. 4. 

Clay soils are c. 1877. 

Ti.fig. ti. In ME. physiology applied (with 
hoi, dry, moist) to the ‘ complexion ’ of things 
-1732; the opposite of pungent -1614. 3. Void 

of warmth, or intensity of feeling ; indifferent, 
apathetic ME. ; tfreefrom passion; Cool - 1794; 
cold-blooded 1849. 3. Not cordial or friendly 

1557- 4 * Gloomy, dispiriting ME. 5. Felt as 
cold, chilling ME . 6. Without power to move ; 
stale 1705. 7. Hunting. Of scent : Not strong, 
faint; weak 1592. 8. Painting, Applied to blue 
and grey, and tints akin to these. 0pp. to 
Warm, q.v. 1706. 

2. The c. chanties of man to man Crabbe. A c. 
forgery Palsy. G chastity Shaks. The too c, cal- 
culation of our powers Ruskint. 3. A c. welcome 
1703. C. looks 1833. 4. A c. misgiving and a killing 
dread Cowfer, s C, comfort J. H. Newman. 6. 
The jest grows c. . . when it comes on in a second 
scene Addison. 7. At a c. sent T'VjeL JV. n. v, 134. 

Comb.', c, abscess [F. absch froidl, an abscess 
formed without the first three of the Celsian symptom.^ 
of inflammation (pain, redness, heat and swelling) ; c. 
bed, in Gardening, as opp. to hot-bed: see Bed (so 
c. frame) ; c . blast, air forced into a furnace unheated ; 
also attrib, ; c. chisel, a strong chisel of iron or steel 
highly tempered, so as to cut cold iron ; c. feCtt slang 
fear, funk ; c. “without (eolloq.), spirits and cold water 
without sugar. Hence CoTaish-a. rather c. CoTd* 
ishly adtf, Coddly adv. CoTdness. 

Cold (kMd), sb. [OK. caldf ceald nent., the 
adj. used subst. ] i * The opposite or the ab- 
sence of heat; coldness. (Usually spoken of as 
a positive agent.) ME. a* The sensation pro- 
duced by loss of heat from the body, or by ex- 
posure to a lower temperature ME. Also //. 


3. An indisposition of the body caused by ex- 
posure to cold ; esp. catarrh ME. 

J. Heat and C. are Natures two hands, whereby 
she chiefly worketh Bacon. 15 degrees of c.^ 15 de- 
grees below the freezing-point of water (32“ Fahr.), 
Phr. To be left otet in the c., i.e. neglected. 3. I 
haue taken colde . . . This wounde on your heed hath 
caught ouermoche colde Malory. 
f Cold, V. [OE. "^caldian, cealdian, f. cald, 
ceald, Cold a.] To make or become cold ; 
also fig. -1598. 

Cold blood. 1608. [See Cold a. II. i.] 
In in c. blood : Without excitement ; with cool 
deliberation. 

A resolution framed in c. blood Sir F. Vere. Kill- 
ing in c. blood Addison. 

Cold-blooded, rz. 1595. [f. prec. + -ed.] i. 
Having the blood (physically) cold, ornot warmer 
than the external air or water : said esp. of fishes 
and reptiles 1602. 2. Without excitement or 

sensibility, callous; deliberately cruel 1595. 

2. Cold-blooded malice Macaulay, crime 1882. 

Cold-finch. 1676. Omith. The Pied Fly- 
catcher. 

Co*ld-hea rted, a, 1606. [f. cold heart -k- 
-ED 2 ,] Wanting in sensibility or natural affec- 
tion ; unkind. Hence Cold-heaTtedness. 

Cold-short, a. 1601. [Cf. Sw. kallskdr , 
the second element brittle, pronounced jor, 
gave (ult.) the Eng. -short, as in short-bread. 
Cf. Red-short.] Of iron : Brittle when cold. 

Cold shoulder. i8id Usedj^., chiefly in 
to show the cold shoulder, * to appear cold and 
reserved’. Hence Cold-shoulder v. to treat 
with coldness or contemptuous neglect. 

Colei (kM). Now rare. [OE. cdwel, ME. 
col, cole, f. L. caulis.'] i. A name for various 
species of Brassica\ now esp. Rape (B. Nap us); 
also applied to Sea-kale. ta. Pottage; = Kale 
or kail -1674. 

tCole 2 . ME [?] I. ? Jugglery -1564. 2. A 
sharper (at dice) 1532. 

Cole 3 (k(3ul). Cant. 1673. [? slang use of 
cole = Coal. ] Money. 

To post the c . : to pay down the money. 

Cole’Ctomy. 1882. [{. Gr.fcokov+l/croijdj.l 

I Surg. Excision of part of the colon. 

Cole-goose ; see coal-goose, s. v. Coal. 

Colemanite (k^u'lmanoit). 1884. [f. W. T. 
Cole?na7i.\ Min. A hydrous borate of calcium, 
found in California, 

Colemouse, var. of Coalmouse. 

Coleopter (kplz)^*pi®-i)* [See next.] 

One of the Coleoptera. 

Coleoptera (k/jlzip’pteri), sb. fl. In sing, 
coleopteron (rare) ; see also prec. 1763. [mod. 
L., a. Gr, /cokebirrepos (f. «oA€<^yS heath + 7rr€p<5iv 
wing) + -ous. ] Zool. An order of insects having 
the anterior pair of wings converted into elytra 
or hard sheaths which cover the other pair when 
not in use; the Beetles. (See Beetle sb.^) 
Formerly, the elytra of beetles. 1826. Hence 
Coleo’pteral, Coleo'pterous adjs. belonging 
or relating to the C. Coleo*pteraii sb. one of 
the C. Coleo’pterist, one who studies the C. 
Coleo'pteroid a. like the C. var. Coleo’ptra. 

II Coleorhiza (kpdzbroi’zi). 1866. [f. Gr. no- 
k^6s sheath -i- root.] Bot. The root-sheath 
in the embryo of grasses, etc. 

t Cole-propbet. Also, later, cold(e prophet. 
1532. [App. f. Cole sb.^ Cold is due to pop. 
etym.] A wizard, diviner, necromancer, for- 
tune-teller -1614. 

Colera, obs. f. Cilolera (in sense choler). 

Cole-rike, colraice. ME. [?f. col, cole, 
Coal -1- Rake.] An instrument for raking 
ashes, etc., out of an oven or furnace. 
Coleseed (l^wlsifd). 1670. [f. Cole sh,'^ + 
Seed; see also Colza,] The seed of Brassica 
campestrisoxNapus, var. oteifera; also the plant 

Cole-slaw (k^a'l}Sl§). U.S. 1862, [a. Du. 
koolslaxskool-salade, f, kool cabbage ■+• salade,'] 
Sliced cabbage dressed ns a salad. 

Co-lessee, co-lessor ; see Co-. 

Cole-stafiT, var. of Cowl-staff. 

' i'Codet ME. [Short f. Acolyte.] Aco- 
lyte -1765, 

Cole-tit, var. of Coal-tit. 

II Coleus (k^* 10 s). 1:885. [mod.!., i Gr. 
i€Qk«6s sheath, so called from the union of the 
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filaments.] Bot. A genus of Labiate plants, 
allied to the Mints. 

Colewort arck, ME. [See 

Cole i. Orig., any plant of the cabbage 
kind, genus Brassica. 3, Later, esp, kale, 
greens, etc., which do not heart, or cabbage- 
plants before they heart 1683. 

Colenuorts itoice sodden : stale news. 

fCo'lfox, colefox. ME. only. [f. col Coal 
+ Fox « coal-fox, as in coU-Ht, etc.] The 
Brant-fox, a variety with much black in its fur. 
tColia'nder. [OE. celkndre^ ME. coliaun- 
drCf repr. pop. L. colia?idrum—'L, coriandruml] 
a= Coriander, q. v. -1614. 

IjColibri (kp'libri). 1740. [orig. Carib.] A 
kind of humming-bird. 

Colic (kf?‘lik). ME. [a. F. coUque, ad. L., a. 
Gr, KohiKos, pertaining to the k 6 \ov (or kooXov). 
First found as a sb. repr. med. L. colica { passio ) . ] 

A. sl>, A name for severe paroxysmal griping 
pains in the belly, due to affections of the bowel 
or other parts ; also for the affections themselves. 

The colike, .ingendreth in a gutte named colon 
1528. Comb* c.-root, a name for Aleiris farinosa, 
Dioscorea villosa, and JLiairis squarroscc, 

B. adj, I. Of or pertaining to the colon, as in 
c. arteries 1615. a. Affecting the colon; of, or 
of the nature of, colic; m.Cn passion^CoiAQ A., 
c* pains, etc. 1586. Hence Co’lical a, of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, c, ; subject to c. 
Co'licky a, colical; tending to produce c. 

Colies (kd’n'liz), sb. pL 1847. [f. mod.L. 

coitus, ad. Gr. teoXios a kind of woodpecker. ] 
Omitk. The Colidse, a family of African birds. 
CoUn (kp'lin). 1678. [Erron. form of Mex. 
folinl] The American quail; also called bob- 
wkite. 

Collseiini, var. of Colosseum. 

Jl Colitis (kobi’tis). i860. [mod.L., f. Colon.] 
Med. Inflammation of the colon. 

Colk. Now dial. ME. [?] The core of an 
apple, etc. , of a horn, heart of wood, or the like, 
f Coll, vX ME. [? a. F. coler = accokr^ f. col 
L. collum neck.] To embrace, hug. 

Coll, Now Sc. 1483. [?] To poll, cut 
off the hair of, clip, cut close. 

Collaborate (kplsc-bor^it), v. 1871. [f. L. 
collaborare.'] To co-operate; esp. in literary, 
artistic, or scientific work. Hence Colla-bora*- 
tion. Colla'borator, one who works in con- 
junction with another or others. 

II CollaborateuT (kolaboratbr). 1801. [Fr. ; 
see prec.] = Collaborator. 

Collagen (kp*lad,5en). 1865. [ad. F. coUa- 
ghne, f. Gr. itfdXAa glue -f == -GEN ‘produc- 
ing’,] Biol. That constituent of connective 
tissue which yields gelatin on boiling. Hence 
Collage'nic, Colla'genous adjs. of the nature 
of, or containing c. 

CoUapse (k^l0c*ps), sb. 1801. [ad. medical 
L. collapsus\ see next,] i. The action of col- 
lapsing (see Collafse z/.). Originally a term 
of physiology. 1833. 3. Med, The sudden loss 
of vital properties and consequent general or 
local prostration under exhaustion or disease 
1808. 3. Failure, break-down (of an institu- 

tion, enterprise, etc.) 1856. 

Collapse (k^se'ps), t>. 173a. [f. L. collaps-, 
coUabi, f. cok + labi, laps- to fall. The ppl, 
adj. collapsed is found in 1609,] i. inir. To 
fall together, as the sides of a body, or the body 
itself, by external pressure or withdrawal of the 
contents ; to break down, fall in ; to shrink to- 
gether suddenly, contract, 3, iransf. and Jig. 
To break down, come to nothing, fail ; to lose 
force suddenly 1801. 

X. The sides of the canals c. Arbuthnot. The air 
suddenly collapsed to a fraction of its original dimen- 
sions Tvndau. The extensive warehouse . . collapsed 
X 888. a. The present aritation would c. r887. Hence 
Colla*p8ed a,; Meo. lapsed, fallen (used in 
17th c. of * perverts ’ to toe Church of Rome). Col- 
lapsible, -able a, capable of collapsing j made to 
fold together. tColla'psion, the action of collaps- 
ing (lit, axidfg.) j a collapsed condition. 

Collar (kfl&i), sb. [ME. cokr, a. AF. coler 
aw OF. colter (mod, collier') i*— L, collare^ f. 
collum neck.] 

I. I. Something worn or placed about the 
neck; now esp. the band of linen, muslin, lace, 
etc. worn as a finish to the upper part of the 


ordinary dress of men and women. 3. spec. 
The ornamental chain which forms part of the 
insignia of orders of knighthood 1488. 3* A 

leather-covered roll fitted round the neck of a 
draught animal, forming that part of the harness 
through which the power of drawing is directly 
exerted; in breast collar ^ applied to parts of the 
breast harness serving the same puipose ME. 

I, The coler of his haubrek 1450. Collars of golde 
Huloet, of Pearl 1642. A grehownd colere 1475. Y eo- 
men of the c. 1530, 3. A c. of the garter 1577. Collar 
0/ SS., S*Sf or £sses : a chain consisting of a series of 
S’s; originally a badge of the House of Lancaster. 
3, A tedious and stiff pull against the c.(fnod.). Phr. 
fTo^ slip (the) c . : to escape. Out o/{qx m) c . : out of 
(or in) regular employment. 

H. Transf. and techn. i. An encompassing or 
restraining band or strap 1507. 3. Mech. A 

ring, circle, flange, or perforated disk, surround- 
ing a rod, shaft, pipe, etc., for restraining lateral 
motion; forming a steam-, or water-tight joint, 
and the like ; a short piece of pipe serving as a 
connexion between two pipes, etc. 1703. b. 
Coining. AmQioXrm^, which prevents the blank 
from spreading when stamped 1826. 3, Naut. 

a. ‘A rope formed into a wreath, with a dead-eye 
seized in the bight, to which the stay is confined 
at the lower part b, ‘ An eye in the end or 
bight of a shroud or stay to go over the mast- 
head ’ (Smyth). 1626. 4. Mining. The timber- 
ing round a shaft’s mouth 1849. 5 * Arch. a. 

== Collaring 1727. b. Short for collar-beam 
1856. 6. Zool. A band of a distinct colour or 

texture round the neck of an animal 1664. In 
Molluscs : A thickened muscular and glandular 
border of the mantle 1847. 7. Bot. a. ‘ The ring 
upon the stipe of an agaric b. * The point of 
junction between the radicle and the plumule 
1866. 8. ta. The neck-piece (of brawn), b. A 
piece of meat, a fish, etc., tied up in a roll. 1610. 

Combi c*-beam, a horizontal beam connecting a 
pair of rafters, which prevents them from sagging; 
-day, a day on which Knights wear the c. of their 
Order, when taking part in any court ceremony; 
•gall, a wound produced (on a horse) by the rubbing 
of the c. ; -like a. ; -proud a. {dial.) restive when in 
harness ; -work, work in which a horse strains hard 
against the c. ; severe work. 

Hence Co'Uarless a. without a c. 


Collar (k^*l^), v, 1555. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
To put a collar on ; to surround as with a collar 
1601, 3. To seize by the collar; loosely : To 

capture 1613. 3. slang. To appropriate, master 
1700, 4. Cookety. To roll up (meat, etc.) and 

tie it with a string ; also, to cut up and press 
; into a roll 1670- 

j Codlar-bone. 15 . . AnaL The Clavicle. 

! Collard (k^-laid). dial, and U.S. 1755. 
[corrupt f. coVori, colewort.'] A variety o^ cab- 
bage which does not heart; = Colewort 2. 
Collared (kp-l^d),///.^^. ME. [f. Collar 
sb. and v.] i . Wearing a collar (round the neck) ; 
in Her. 1681. 3, Furnished or fitted with or as 
with a collar 1650. 3. See Collar v. 4. 1681. 

X. The c. knights Mrs. Browning, z, A coat c. 
with velvet 1823. The c. turtle-dove 1865. 3. C. porh, 
head, etc. 

Collarette, -et (kpl 3 .re*t). 1690. [ad. F. 
colkreite (also used), dim. of collier COXXAR.] 
A small collar; a collar of linen, lace, etc. 


Colladno (kplfir?n<7). 1688. [It., dim. of 
coUare COLLAR.] Arch. i. The astragal of a 
column, a. The neck of a column 1715. 

Collate (k^l^'t), v. 1558. [f. L. collat-.^ 

conferre to Confer.] 1. To put or bring to- 
gether 1678. 3. To compare 1612; esp. to com- 
pare critically (a copy of a text) with other 
copies or with the original, in order to correct 
and emend it 1658. 3- Printingmd Bookbind- 
ing. To examine the sheets of a printed book, 
so as to verify their number and order 1770. 
t4# To bestow on, upon; to give to -1717. 5* 

Becks. tTo confer (a benefice) on -1670; to in- 
stitute (a cleric) to a benefice (now said of an 
ordinary who has the benefice in his own gift) 
1647, absoi. To appoint to a benefice 1600. 

». I collated such copies as 1 could procure J ohnson. 
«S, absoi If the Bishop does not c. in half a year more, 
it (the Living] lapses to the Archbishop X708. Hence 
CoUa'Imble a, that may be collated, Colla‘ted 
ppl. a, compared 1 conferred* 

CoHateml (k^l0e‘tWl)* ME. [ad* mcd.L. 
coUaieralis, 1 L, cok plater-, latus; cf. lateral] 
A. adj. X. Situated or running side by side, 


parallel 1450. Const, to 1833. Atten- 

dant, concomitant ME. ; f co-ordinate --1656 ; 
corresponding 1653. 3 * Lying aside from the 

main subject, action, issue, etc. ; side- ; sub- 
ordinate, indirect ME. Const, to 1614. 4. 

Descended from the same stock, but in a differ- 
ent line; pertaining to those so descended. 
0 pp. to Imeal. ME. Also tratzsf. and fig. 5. 
Law. (See quots.) 

I. From his radiant seat he rose Of high c. glory 
Milt, P. L. x. 86. C. circulation (Phys.) . * circula- 
tion carried on through lateral or secondary channels 
after stoppage or obstruction in the mam vessels' 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). z. We mistake . . a c. effect for a 
cause Hume. 4. C. ancestor', a brother or sister of a 
lineal ancestor. $. C. assurance, assurance made over 
and above the principal deed ; c. security, any property 
or right of action, given as additional to the obligation 
of a contract or the like ; so c. bond, surety. C . issue, 
where a criminal convict pleads any matter allowed 
by law, in bar of execution, as pregnancy, etc. 

B. sb. ti. A colleague, an assessor -1726. 
ts. An equal in rank -1660. 3- An accom- 

I panying circumstance {rare) 1635. 4 * A col- 
lateral kinsman 1691. 5. Anything given as 

collateral security 1887. Hence Colla teradity 
( rare) , c. quality or position. Colla'terally adv. 
in a c. manner or position (lit. and/^,). 
Collation (k^l^i -Jon), sb. ME. [a. OF., ad. 
'Ll, collationem', see COLLATE.] 

I. fi. A bringing together or collection, esp. 
of money; a contribution -1725. b. Roman 
and Scotch Law. The bringing together of the 
possessions of several persons, in order to an 
equal division of the whole; hotch-pot; L. col- 
latio bonorum 1828. 3. Comparison ME. 3. 

Textual or critical comparison of documents, 
manuscripts, or editions 1532; also, the re- 
corded result of such comparison 1699. 4. 

Printing, etc. The action of collating the sheets 
or quires of a book or MS. 1834. 

I. ^ C. of seals (in ancient Deeds), when one Seal 
was set on the Back of another, upon the same Ribbon 
or Label * Kersey. 

n. ti. A (private or informal) conference 
~i666 ; a discourse; a treatise -1655. a. The 
title of Cassian’s Collationes Patrum ME. 3. 
The reading from the Collationes instituted by 
St. Benedict in his monasteries before compline 
ME. 4. The light repast taken after this lead- 
ing. 5. Hence, A light repast (often ‘ a cold 
collation ') 1525. 

5. Come to the Hope about one and there . . had a 
collacion of anchovies, gammon, etc. Pepys. 

III. ti. Conferring or bestowal -1775. 3. 

Becks, a. The bestowal of a benefice upon a 
clergyman, b. (more usually) The appointment 
of a clergyman to a benefice; now techn. Insti- 
tution by the ordinary to a living which is in his 
own gift. ME. c. Right of institution 1480. 

X, The indiscriminate c. of degrees Johnson. 

Hence tColla*tion v. to Collate ; to partake of, or 
entertain with, a c. fColla'tioner, a collator ; on© 
who partakes of a c. 

Collatitious (kpl/ti’Jos), a. 1656. [f. I.. 
collaticius raised by contribution (collatio) -i- 
-ous.] Characterized by collation; done by 
way of general contribution -1670. 

Collative (kipl^i'tiv), a. 1617. [ad. L. colla- 
tlvus (see Collate).] ti- Cotxatitious 
- 1813. 3. That confers or can confer. Const. 
of. 1644. 3. Bed Where the ordinary (being 

himself the patron) collates 1735. 

Collator (kpl^i'tw). ME. [a. L. (sec Col- 
i^ate).] ti. One who collects (rare) -1430. 3. 
One who collates texts, documents, the sheets 
of a book, etc. 1601, 3- One who bestows 1627, 
4. Bed One who collates to a benefice 1613. 
fCollaud (k^ 5 ‘d), z'. 15x2. l&d. L. collaud- 
are.] To praise highly, extol -1670. Henct 
Collauda-tloxi (archl). 

Colleague (kf?'l-r£), sk 1533. [a. F^colkgucf 
ad, L* colkga, i col- -f kgere to choose.] One 
who is associated with another (or others) in 
office, or special employment. (Not applied to 
partners in trade or manufacture.) Alsoyfjf. 
fig, Merci© collegue with Justice Milt. P, L,x. 59. 
Hence Co'lleagueohip, position or relation of a c, 
Colleague (k^l?*g), v. X534. [ad, OF. cok 
liguer, colkguer, ad. L, colligare ; spelt in Eng, 
alter League. (Not related etymologically to 
prec.)] intr. ana itrans. To join In alliance ; 
also (intr*), to conspire, cabal. Hence tCoF 
lea*gtier, one who colleagues (rare). 
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Collect (kf?iekt), ME. [a. F. ad. 

L. collecta sb,, a gathering together, f. collecius, 
eolligere.'] ti. Collection ~i68i. ■f®* Assem- 
bly, esp, for worship -1728. 3. Liturg. A short 

prayer usu. concerned with one topic ; spec, the 
prayer appointed to be used for a particular day 
(c. of the day) or season at the choir-oflSces and 
at the Eucharist (before the Epistle). 

3. I learnt the collects and the catechism Mrs. 
Browning. 

CoUc'Ct, ///. a, ME. [ad. L. coUectusf\ = 
Collected 2LSpa.pple, (obs.) or adj. (arch.). 

Collect ( kplQ 'kt) ,v. 1573. [a. O F . collecter^ 
f. collecte sb., mfi. by prec. ] i. To gather to- 
gether into one place or group ; to gather m 
(money, debts, etc.) 1643; make a collection 
of (specimens, curiosities, etc.) 1643. 

(for refi.) To assemble, accumulate 1794. 3. 

trans. To regain control over (one's thoughts, 
feelings, or energies); to summon up (courage, 
etc.) 1602. 4. To form a conclusion, draw an 

inference. Now v&uoXly gather, 1581. 

t. To c. materials for a work Ruskin. In Collecting 
of Customs Petty. To c. Editions Dibdin. 3. A force 
was collecting at Bridport Macaulay. 3. Affrighted 
much, I did in time c. my selfe Wint, T, nr. iii. 8. 
4. What the Judges collected to be the intention of 
the testator Cruise. Hence Colle*ctable a, that 
may be collected. 

11 CollectBuea (k^lekt^i-nza),j3.//. 1791. [L., 
neut. pi. of collectaneus.’\ Passages, remarks, 
etc., collected from various sources; (as collect, 
sing.) a miscellany. 

Coilected (k^le’kted), ppL a. 1610. [f. 

Collect v.] i. lit. Gathered together 1670. 
ri.Jlg, Composed, self-possessed. 0pp. to dis^ 
traded. 1610. Hence Collexted-ly adv., -ness. 

Collection (k^le*kJon). ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. colledionem.'] x. The action of collecting or 
gathering together, a. spec. The action of col- 
lecting money for a religious or charitable pur- 
pose, or to defray expenses; also concr. the 
money so collected 1535. b. The gathering in 
of money due, as taxes, etc. 1659. 3, concr. A 

group of things collected or gathered together; 
e. g. of literary materials 1460 ; of specimens, 
works of art, etc. 1651 1 of waters 1697, t4. 

An abstract, summary -1703. ts* The action 
of inferring; an inference -1705. 6. A collec- 

torate 1786. 7.^/. A college examination held 
at the end of each term in Oxford, Durham, and 
elsewhere 1799. 

t. C- of himself B. Jons. Collections and Deliveries 
P, 0 . Notice, a. Collections for thepoore Stubbes. 
3. A c, of proverbs Trench, of plants Evelyn, of float- 
ing vapours Heuvey. 

Collective (kf?le-ktiv), a. 1520. [ad. L. 
collectivus, f. collect us.'] x. Formed by collec- 
tion; constituting a collection ; aggregate, col- 
lected. (0pp. to individual and to distrzdu- 
five : so in sense 2.) 1600. 2, Of, pertaining 

to, or derived from, a number of individuals 
taken or acting together 1650. 3. Denoting (in 
the singular) a collection of individuals ; as a 
collective noun, idea, notion, etc. t4« That 
deduces or infers ; inferential -1646. ts* Etav- 
ing the attribute of collecting {rare) 1742. As 
sb. (ellipt.) A collective noun, bo(^, or whole. 

I. A c. eduion of his works 1819. C. fruit (.Bat .) ; 
fruit formed by the aggregation of several flowers, as 
the mulberry, etc. a. C, note*, in diplomacy, an 
official note signed by the representatives of several 
governments. 3, C. ideas of substances, as a Troop, 
Army ly*/. 4. Controulable . . by criticall and c. 

reason Sm T. Browne. Hence Collextively adv. 
in a c. manner or capacity y in a body, in the aggre- 
gate, CoHextivaness, c, quality {rare). 

Collectivism (kpk*ktiviz’m). 1880. [f. prec.; 
cf. F, collect Ivisme,] The theory that land and 
the means of production should be owned by 
the community for the benefit of the people as 
a whole. So CoHextlvist* one who adheres to 
c. ; also aiirib. 

Collectivity (kplektiwfti). i86a. [f. as 
prec, J X. Collective state or quality; concr* the 
aggregate. 2. Collective ownership 1872. 3. 

liie State 1881:. 

Collector (k< 5 fle*ktoi), [ME., a. AF. co(l)hc- 
tour, ad. late or med.L. mlkciorm, f* eolligere 
to Collect. ) 1* One who or that which col- 

lects or gathers together; spec, one who collects 
specimens, works of art, curiosities, etc. ; also, 
a compiler (now rare) 1582. One who col- 
lects money ; an officer who receives money due, 


as taxes, customs, etc. ME. 3. In India, the 
chief administrative official of a district, whose 
special duty is the collection of revenue 1772. 

I. Conductors or electric collectors of copper and 
lead Faraday, A c. of butterflies Goldsm., proverbs 
D’Israeli. a. A c. of poor rates 1885. 3. Such a 

magnificent person was the C. of Boggley wallah Thack- 
eray. H ence CoUextorate {A nglodnd.), the district 
under the jurisdiction of a c. Collextorship, the 
office of a c. ; in India = collectorate\ the practice of 
a c. of curiosities. CoUextress {rare). 

II Colleen (k^lrn, kp'lm). Anglo-Ir. 1828. 

[ Jr. cailin girl. {Cailin ban, anglicized colleen 
bawn =. white girl.)] A girl. 

Collegatary (kple'gatari). 1590. [ad. L. 
collegaiarius, f. col-- + legaiarius LEGATARY. ] 
A co-legatee. 

College (kidded g), sb. ME. [a. OF, college ^ 
ad. L. collegium, f. collega Colleague.] i. 
An organized society of persons performing 
certain common functionsand possessing special 
rights and privileges. 2, loosely. Company, 
collective body, assemblage ME, ; occas. repr. 
Ger. collegium ‘reunion, club' 1703. 3. A 

community of clergy living together on a founda- 
tion for religious service, etc. Now chiefly Hist, 
ME. 4. A society of scholars incorporated 
within, or in connexion with, a University, or 
otherwise formed for purposes of study and in- 
struction ME. 5, The building or set of build- 
i ngs occupied by such society ME. Also trans f 
6. A course of lectures at a foreign university ; 
a distinct course of study leading to a degree 
{U S.) 1700. 7. A charitable foundation of the 
collegiate type, as Chelsea College 1694. 8. 

slang. A prison. {Jig. from 7.) 1690. Also at- 
trib. (chiefly in sense 4)- 
X. Apostolic €. : the body of Christ’s Apostles Cot 
tbeir descendants). Sacred c , : the 70 cardinals. 1 
would the Colledge of the Cardinalls Would chuse 
him Pope 2 Hen. VI, i. iii. 64. The Colledge of 
physitians Brome. C. of Justice •. in Scotland, the 
supreme civil courts, a. Thick as the c. of the bees 
in May Dryden. 3. A Colledge of a hundred priests 
More. 4. NewC.; Winchester C. ; Gresham C. ; 
Harvard C. ; Owens C. ; Royal Naval C. ; Chelten- 
ham C. 5. 'The quere of Wynchestie C. at Oxenford 
1448. Comb. c.-Blving, a benefice in the gift of a c. 

Colleger (k^^ded^w). 1560. [f. prec. + -er.] 
tA member of the same college ; spec, one of 
the 70 boys on the foundation of Eton College. 
Collegial (k^lrdsial), a, 1530. [ad. L. 
legialis, f. collegium?^ i. Of the nature of, or 
constituted as, a college. a. Of or belonging 
to a College (senses i, 4) 1603. 

I. C. church : = collegiate church. Hence Col- 
the theory that the (or a) church is a 
voluntary association {collegium), and stands in no 
other relation to the civil magistrate than any other 
voluntary association. Colle* gia*Uty, colleagueship. 
Colle*gially adv. in a c. manner or capacity. 
Collegian (k^lrd^iS-n). 1462. [prob. ad. 
TsxQd.lj. colleglanus; ci. oppidanus.'] A member 
or inmate of a college ; also spec, a ‘ colleger ' 
1462 ; {slang) an inmate of a prison 1837. As 
Collegial. SoColle*gianer. Obs.oxc.Sc. 
Collegiate (k^lf-dgii^t). 1514. [ad. L. colle- 
giaius member of a college,] 

A. adj. I. Of the nature of, or constituted as, 
a college 1581. 2. Of or belonging to a college 
1564. 3. Corporate; combined x62<. 

X. C. church ; {a) one which is endowed tor a chapter, 
but has no bishop’s see : {b) in Scotland, one served by 
joint pastors j {c) in U. S. * one united with others 
under the joint pastorate of several ministers ’. a. A c. 
life did not suit me De Foe. 3. Mutuall Ayds and C. 
endeavours 1665. 

B. sb, ti, « Collegian -1818. +2. slang. 

An inmate of an asylum, prison, or the like 
-1734. ta- A colleague -1656. 

Hence Colle'giate v. to constitute as a college or 
c. church. Colle’giatcly adv. in a c. manner. 
Collendiyina (kple‘r)kima). 1835. [f. Gr. 
ubKKa glue + infusion.] Bot. ti. The 

cellular substance in which pollen is generated j 
-1866. 2. Tissue of cells with walls thickened 
at the angles, as in the leaf-stalks and young 
stems of many Dicotyledons. Hence Collen- 
cl^'matou® a, belonging to or of the nature of c. 
CoUery (kpdari). Angio-Ind. 1763. [ad. 
Tamil kallar thieves,] The name of a non- 
Aryan race inhabiting part of India east of 
Madura; hence C.-hora (corrupted into cholera-* 
hom)\ a boomerang used by the 

Colleries, 


Collet (kp*let), sbj 1528. [a. F., dim. of 
col : — L. collum.\ ti. The neckband of a gar- 
ment; a necklet -1644. 2, An encompassing 

ring or band ; as, a ring, collar, or flange on a 
rod or spindle, a circular metal lining to a hole, 
a ferrule or socket, etc. Also aitrib. 1530 3. 

Jewelry. The circle or flange in a ring m which 
the stone is set 1528. ASso fig. Hence CoTlet 
V. to set in, or provide with, a c. 

Collet (k^-let), 5^-2 1675. [Earlier f.CULET 2, 
q. V. ; cf. prec. , sense 3. ] The horizontal base 
of a diamond when cut as a brilliant. 
IjColleter (k^lf-toj). 1875. [a. Gr. *ko\X 7 ]t 7 )p, 
f. HoXkdv to glue, j Bot. One of the glandular 
hairs found on leaf-buds, etc., which secrete the 
blastocolla or bud-glue. 
l|Colleteritiin.(k^Tztl3*riiPm). 1864. [See prec.] 
Zool. An organ in certain insects, secreting a 
substance for cementing the ova together. 
Hence Collete*rial a. of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, a c. 

Colletic (kf?le*tik), ? Obs. 1715. [ad, Gr. 
KoXXrjrncoSfi. KoWdv to glue.] adj. Aggluti- 
nant. sb. An agglutinant. 

Colley; see Collie. 

Collide (k^bi'd), v. 1621. [ad. L. collidere, 
f. cal- + Isedere.]^ i. To bring into collision, 
strike or dash together. Now rare or Obs. 2. 
inir. To come into collision, strike or dash to- 
gether; fig. to clash, conflict 1700. 

z. The flints . . thus toss’d in air, c. Dryden, The 
attraction urges them [atoms]. They c., they recoil 
Tyndall, fig. Colliding passions Lecky. 

Collidine nr^didain). 1855. [f. Gr. /i:oAXa + 
elSos + -iNE.j Chem. An alkaloid, CsHuN, 
found among the products of the dry distillation 
of animal substances and of coal. It is a colour- 
less, oily, aromatic liquid. 

Collie, Colly (k^*h), sb. 1651. [? = coaly 
‘the colour being originally black ’ ; cf. Colly a. ] 
A Scotch sheep-dog with long hair, pointed 
nose, and bushy tail. Often c. dog. 

Collier fkpdioi). [ME. colter, colyer, etc., f. 
col Coal.] ti. A maker of wood charcoal 
-1608. Ta. One who carries coal (orig. char- 
coal) for sale -1719. 3* A coal-miner 1594. 4. 
transf. A ship engaged in the carriage of coal. 
Also attrib. 1625. b. One of its crew 1727. 
Colliery (k^*lit>ri). 1635. [f. prec.] I. A 
place where coal is worked ; a coal-mine. t2. 
'The coal trade 1673. •j-'S. 'The ships, or a ship, 
employed in the coal trade -1763. Also attrib. 
Collieshangie (kf^liijse'gi). Sc. 1745. [?] 
Noisy quarrel; confused fight, 

CoUiflower, obs. f. Cauliflower. 
fColligance. 1541. \p..Of.<,i.'L.colUgare.'\ 
Attachment together, connexion -1708. tColli- 
gate a. bound together, attached (lit. and fig.). 
Colligate (kpdig^Jt), z'. 1545. \f."L.colli- 
gat-, colhgare (f. col-, com--\- ligare).'] fi. To 
bind together, connect -1773- fig. 2. 
Logic. To connect together (isolated facts) by a 
general notion or hypothesis 1856, 

I *. Conbyndyng, coUigatyng, or knittyng together 
the muskles Raynold. z. The phenomena which we 
are attempting to c. Mill. 

Colligation (k^lig^i-Jon). 1502. [ad.L. coUi- 
gationem', see prec. J i. TMaterial binding to- 
gether -1646; fig. conjunction 1651, 2. Logic. 

The binding together of a number of isolated 
facts by a general notion or hypothesis 1837. 

a. The c. of facts Whewell. The c. of social 
phenomena Maine. 

CoUigible (kf?*lid5ib’l), a. ? Obs. 1^50. [f. 
"L. eolligere; sce-BLE,] That may be collected. 
Collimate (kp-lim<?it), v. 1623. [f. * colli- 
mare a false reading of L. collineare to bring 
together into a straight line.] irons. To adjust 
the line of sight of (a telescope) ; to place (two 
lenses, etc.) so that their optical axes are in the 
same line. Also, to make parallel, as a lens, 
the rays of light passing through it, 
CoUimation (k^^lim^i’Jan'). 1686. [f. prec. 
Better coUineaiion. ] The adjustment of the line 
of sight of a telescope, etc. Also aiitih. 

Line ofc. j the line of sight or optical axis, Mrror 
(i/c. I the amount by which the lino of sight deviates 
fwat its position of accumte adj ustlhent. 
Collimator (kf?dimatw). 1825, [f. as prec.] 
X. A small fixed telescope with cross-wires at 
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its focus, used for adjusting the line of collima- 
tion of another instrument, 2. The tube with 
a slit and lens (or the lens itself) used m the 
spectroscope to collect the light and throw it 
upon the prism in parallel rays 1865. 

Collin (kp-lin). 1882. [f. Gr. ^oAXa +• - in. ] 
Gelatin of absolute purity. Hence Colli mic a. 
{Chem,), as in C acid, CfiH402, an Aromatic 
acid, obtained from gelatin, etc. 
tColline, sb. 1630. [a. F. , ad. L. collina (sc. 
terra), f. coilis,'] A small hill -1697. 

A. .wooded, and watered park, full of fine collines 
and ponds Evelyn. 

CoUinear 1863. [See Col-.] 

Geom. Lying in the same straight line. Hence 
Colli*nea*rity, the quality or fact of being c, 
Colli’nearly adv, in the same line. 

Colliaeate (k^vnun), v. 1631. [f. L. col- 
lineat-, coUineare', seeCoLLiMATE.] ^i.,intr. 
To meet together or converge, as lines, to a 
point; also -1651. a. « Collimate, q. v. 
Hence Collineadion, the act of aiming anything 
in a straight line towards an object; also, = 
COLLTMATION. 

Collingual (k^i’ggwal), a. rare, 1847. 
[See Col-.] Agreement together in language. 
fColli*qtiable, a. rare. r666. [f. L, colli- 
quare (see COLLIQU ATE). ] Capable of being 
liquified or dissolved -1677. 
tColli*qtiainen.t. rare. 1656. [f. as prec.] 
Something melted or of a liquid consistence ; 
hence, applied by Harvey to the earliest embryo 
-1657. 

tCo-lliquate, v. 1603. [f. coUiquaU, colli- 
quare, f. col--i- liquare to melt] i. /ram. To 
fuse together ~i68o. a. To reduce to a liquid 
consistence -1684. 3. To melt 1646. 

1. When Ashes and Sand are Colliquated into Glass 
Boylh. 3. Ice.. will c. in water Sir T. Browne. 
fColliquatioti (kplikw^'Jan). 1601. [a. F. ; 
cf. prec. j 1, The action or process of melting 
together -1681. 2. Melting, fusion. Also 7%-. 
-174^. 3. s^ec. in Old Phys, and Path, a. The 

melting down of solid parts, as in an abscess ; 
the excessive fluidification of the humours, esp. 
the blood -1710, b. The wasting away of the 
solid parts of the body; consumption -1756. 

*. When Sand and Ashes are well melted together. . 
there is generated by the c. that sort of Concretion we 
call Glasse Boyle. 

Colliquative (k^i-kwativ), a. 1666. [a. F., 
f. L. colliquat- ; see prec.] Med. Having the 
power or effect of liquefying ; as, c. diarriicea. 
fColli quefa*ction. rare. 1612. [£. L. colli- 
quefacU, colUqnefacerel\ Melting together-1626. 
Incorporation of metals oy simple c. Bacon. 
Collision (kf?li*,:53n). ME. [ad. L. collision- 
em; see Collide. ] i. The action of colliding; 
violent encounterof a moving body with another; 
now esp. of railway trains or ships, 2. Jig. 
Clashing, hostile encounter 1662 ; coming into 
contact (without opposition) 1664, Msoaitnb. 

%. C. of carriages on the,. railway 1835. The c. of 
harsh consonants Gray. as. The c. of contrary false 
principles Warburton, Constant c. with good com- 
pany Chesterf. Leii, So Collisive (k^bi'siv) a. 
pertaining or tending to c. (rare). 

CoUcK^ (k|^Ja*khl), a, rare. 1813, [See 
Col-, ] Of, belonging to, or occupying the same 
place with another, 

fCO'llocate, a, 1529, [ad. I., collocatns, 
coUocare, 1 col-- (coTt-) + locare, f. Iocns. J Set, 
placed; Jig, laid out -1626. 

Collocate (k^-l<ifk^it), n/. 1513. [f. L. collo- 
cat - ; see prec. ] To arrange ; to set in a place 
or position. 

To marshall and c, in order his battalles More. 
Original Sm (somewhat oddly collocated in the list) 

G. S. Faber. Hence Codlocatlve <*, of the nature 
of, or relating to, collocation. 

Collocation (kf;bk?j3n). 1605. [ad. L. 
coUocaiionemx see precj The action of setting 
in a place or position ; disposition or arrange- 
ment with, or in relation to, others ; the state 
of being so placed. 

All language.? use greater freedom of c. in poetry 
than in prose Earle. Hence Colloca’Uonal a, 
of or belonging to c. (rari). 

CoHocution Q:p\dkB'pn), rare. 1460. [ad. 

L. colhcutionem, f. colloqui,\ Talking together, 
colloquy. So CoUocutor (kyHkiiStw, kj^lp*- 
kiwtoj), one who takes part in a dialogue or 


conversation. Collo’cutory a, of the nature 
of dialogue {rare). 

CoUodio- (k^lJ^a’dio), comb, f. Collodion, 
as in c.-type* a photograph obtained by the 
collodion process; also, the process itself. 
Collodion (k^li^h'dion). Also collodium. 
1851, [f. Gr. /foXXdjSi^s glue-like, f. KoWa.] A 
solution of gun-cotton in ether, forming a colour- 
less gummy liquid, which dries rapidly ; used 
in photography for covering plates with a thin 
film, and in surgery for coating wounds, burns, 
etc . Also attrih, , as c. process ( in photography) , 
etc. Hence CoUo'dionize v. to treat with c. 

Collogue (kpl^n’g), V. 1602. [?] -fi. inir. 
To gloze ; to deal flatteringly or deceitfully with 
--1719. ta* intr. To feign agreement or belief 
-1649. t3, trans. To influence by blandish- 

ment -1755. 4. intr. To have a private under- 
standing with ; to intrigue, conspire. Now dial. : 
1646. 5. To confabulate {colloq, orjoc.) 1811. ! 

4. To bring this to effect, it was necessary for him ; 
to c. with England Earl Monm. 5. They wagged 
their old heads sadly when they collogued in clubs 
Thackeray. Hence CoUo'guer, a glozer, intriguer. 
Co'lloid. 1847. [f. Gr, KoWa ; see -OID.] 

A. adj. I. Of the nature or appearance of glue. 

2. Chem. Applied to a state of aggregation in 
which substances exist; opp. to crystalloid. So 
called because gelatin may be taken as the type 
of the class. 1861. 3, Min. One of the forms 

in which minerals occur; distinguished from 
crysialline, vitreous, and amorphous 1879. 

1. C. degeneration ; transformation of tissue into a 
homogeneous or slightly granular glue-like substance, 
as in c. cancer. 

B. sb. I. The jelly-like substance formed 
in colloid degeneration 1849. 2. Chem. (mostly 
7)/.) A colloid body or substance; see A. 2. 1861. 

Hence CoUoi'dal a, (Chem.') of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a colloid ; in the condition constitut- 
ing a colloid ; Min . = Colloid a. 3. Hence Colloid- 
a*lity, the colloidal state, 

CoUopl (kf?*kp). ME. [Of obscure deriv.; 
cf, Sw. kollops, mod. kalops. Minsheu suggests 
col- coal + ? . ] 1 . tAn egg fried on bacon -1530 ; 
later, called Collops and eggs by itself 1542. 2. 

A slice of meat ME. ; locally, meat cut into small 
pieces 1648- fa. transf. A piece of flesh -1666. , 
4. A thick fold of fat on the body. Now Sc. and 
dial. 1560. S»Jig, A slice; a cantle 1580. 

2. Scotch collops now, a steak with onions. 3. To 
say tins Boy were like me . . Most dear'st, my C. Wini. 
T. i. ii- X37. Hence Codloped ppi.a. having thick 
folds of fat. 

II Collop 2 . Anglo-Ir. 1672. =: Ir. colpa, ‘ A 
full-grown cow or horse Hence, a cow's grass 
for a year, or its equivalent. 

Colloque, sb. Obs. (exc, as Fr.) 1482. [a. 
F., ad. L. colloquium. \ ti. A place for con- 
versation (in a monastery). ta. A confbrence 
-1677. 11 3 ‘ = Colloquy 3, 1846. SoCollo-qne 
V. to hold colloquy. 

Colloquial (k^fidu-kwiial), a. 175X. [f, L. 

colloquium COLLOQUY.] i. Of or pertaining to 
colloquy; conversational. 2. spec. Of woids, 
phrases, etc. : Belonging to common speech or 
ordinary conversation. (The usual sense.) 1752. 

X. His..c. judgments Be QumcKV. a. To dear it 
[our langmage] from c. barbarisms Johnson. The <*. 
language of real life Green. Hence Collo*quialisin, 
c. quality or style ; a c. expression. CoHo'quialist, 
a (good) talker ; one who uses colloquialisms. Col« 

10 quiadity, ’"Colloqumlism. Collo*qtiially WtL 
Colloquist (k^'h^kwist). 1792. [f. as prec.] 

One who takes part in a conversation; an inter- 
locutor. 

11 Colloquium (k^l< 5 '«*kwi|i^'m)- 1609. [L.] 
fr. A colloquy -1765. a. An assembly for dis- 
cussion; a conference, coimoil. (Not in ordi- 
nary Eng. use.) 1844. 

CoUoquIze (kpd^ykwoiz), v. 1823, [f, as 
prec. 1 inir. To engage in colloquy. 

Colloquy 1581. {pA.'h.collo- 

quium . ] I . A talking together ; a dialogue ; con- 
verse. ta* A meeting for conference -X679. 

3. Peel. * Classis, Preshytehy 5:672. 

x. Frantick men that boasted of . . colloquies with 
God ifido. Shunning..AU further c. Byron, Hence 
CoTIoouy V, to hola c* 

CoUotype (k|^*maip), *883. [f. Gr. /r,^XAa 
glue-f »'TyFE,] A thin sheet of gelatin, the .sen- 
sitized surface of which has been etched by the 
action of the actinic rays, so that it can be printed 


from ; also the print, and the process. Hence 
c. plate, process, printing, etc. 

CoUow (kp'lorij V. Now dial. [ME. col- 
wen, perh. : — OE, ^colgian, f. ^colig coaly, f.col 
Coal. See also Colly v. and a. | To blacken, 
smut, begrime. ? Hence Codlow sb. (now dial. ) , 
soot; smut; coal-dust. 

CoUuctation (kpl 27 kti?i'j 9 n). arch. i6ir. 
[ad. L. colhictationem, f. colluctari.\ A wrest- 
ling or struggling together; conflict, opposition. 

Colluctations between the flesh and the Spirit 
Donne. vars. tColliiXtance (rare), fCollu’c- 
tancy (rare). 

Collude (kphii'd), v. 1525. [ad. L. collu- 
dere, f. col- + ludere to play.] 1. intr. To act 
in secret concert with ; to play into one another’s 
hands; to conspire; to play false; to act in play 
merely. ia.trans.To stir up by collusion -1834. 
t3. To elude by trickery -1679. 

^ I. The Frenchsoughtto weaken the King by collud- 
ing with his factious Enemies North. Hence 
Collu’der, one who colludes. 

Collusion (kpM'^sn). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
collusionem ; see prec. J i . Secret agreement or 
understanding for purposes of trickery or iraud ; 
underhand scheming or working with another; 
deceit, fraud, trickery. 2. spec, in Law. See 
qiiot. 1509. t3‘ A trick, or ambiguity, in words 
or reasoning -1659. 

1. Yfhe can by sume colIucioneDo hisneyghtboure 
wronge Chaucer. But for the c. of the false Templars 

I and Hospitallers with the infidels Fuller. 2. C, is a 
deceitful agreement or contract between two or more 
persons, for the one to bring an action against the 
other, to some evil purpose, as to defraud a third 
person of his right Tomlins. 

Collusive (kphw'siv), a. 1671. [f. L. collu- 
sus, colludere to Collude +-ive.] i. Chaiac- 
terized by collusion; fraudulently concertedL or 
devised 1678. 2. Given to collusion 1671. 

I. C. ambiguity Marvell. A c. treaty with the 
enemy i: 747- *• C. ministers of justice 1671. Hence 
Collu'sively adv. in a c. manner. 

■fCollu'Sory, a. 1706. {y.d.inXe^L.coUusori- 
us.l Collusive -1755, Hence tCollTi'sorily (znf-z/, 
f Collu'tion. i6or. [ad. late L. colluiionent, 
f, colluere.] A wash or rinse for the mouth ; a 
lotion -1684. 

ilColluvies(k(?l52z-vi,f2). 1647. [l,.,f.collze- 
ere.] i.Chiedy Med. A collection of foul maitcT; 
spec, foul discharge from an ulcer 1651. 2. Con- 
flux (of waters, etc.) T665. 3. Medley, rabbki 

1647. Hence Collu*vial a. oi or pert.aiiiing to 
a c. ; sink-like (rare). 

Colly (k^'li). Nowcjfm/. 1708. [f. CoiXYtz.] 
I. Soot ; smut. 2. The Blackbird 1805. 

Co-lly, a. Now dial. 1609. [i6th c. colie 
Coaly. 1 Dirtied with coal-dust or .soot ; grimy ; 
coal-black. 

Colly (kf7*li),z;.l arch, nnd dial. 1590, [App. 
a var. of COLLOW v., q. v.] T'o blacken' with 
coal-dust or soot ; to begrime, blacken. Also pg. 

An old hag Collietl with chimney-smutch Cowpkr. 
Briefe as the lightning in the collied night Shaks. 
fCodly, ME. [a. OF. colder, f, col, cou; 
cf. mcmier.] To move the n<*ck; to turn the 
head from side to side ; said of birds -1783. 
f Co'llybist. Mhh [ad. L. coUybista, ad. Gr. 
fcoWv^icrrTis, f. fc 6 KXv 0 o^ small coin.] A money- 
changer, usurer; miser -"X615. 

Collyridian (k^>liri-dian). 1565. [f. (uli.) 
Gr. KoXXvpls, -tba cake. '] One of a .sect of here- 
tics in the 4th and sth c, who worshipped the 
Virgin Mary and offered cakes to her as * Queen 
of Heaven ' (cf. Jer. vii, 18). Also a.s adJ, 
Collyrite (kpdiroit). 1826. [f, Gr. mXXvpiov 
cyc-salve, also * Samian earth ’ ; s(:e -itk. | Min, 

A hydrous silicate of alumina, a white clay-li^a^ 
mineral, with a greasy feel. 

II Collyrium {kplvxiUnn). Tl collyria (Iq^li*- 
rih). ME. [ L,, a, Gr. tcoXXvpwi^ potiltice, cyc- 
salve.] I. An eye-salve or cye-wa.sh 1624. 2. 

A suppository 1748. vars, fCollyre, fCollyrie. 

Collywobbles ( V'liwp])’lz). 1841, colloq. I f. 
Colic, W oBBLE.JPain or looseness in the bowels. 
Colmat (kp’lmSx). T727. [A to wain Alsace.] 

X. A kind of pear X741:. 2. A kind of fan of 

Queen Anne's time, 

1) Colobitmi (kHJwbii!?m). 1603. [a. Gr. mX 6 * 
f, feoXo 06 s curtailed.’) A half-sleeved or 
sleeveless tunic worn by the early clergy, by 
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monks, and by kings at their coronation. In 
later eccles. use repl. by the Dalmatic. 
jj Coloboma (k^^bbdu-ma). 1843. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f. koKo^os curtailed.] Path. A malforma- 
tion or mutilation of an organ ; spec, a defect in 
the iris of the eye, due to imperfect closure of 
the choroidal fissure. 

11 Colocolo, -la -la). 1880. Native 

name for the wild cat of S. America {Felix 
colocolo). 

ColoC5mtll (kp l^sinjj). 1565. [ad. L. colo- 
cynthis (also used, with pi. andvar. -ida), 
a. Gr. koKokvv&ls. See also Coloquintida. j 
The Bitter-apple {Citrullus Colocynthis)^ a plant 1 
of the Gourd family, the fruit of which contains 
a light spongy and extremely bitter pulp, fur- 
nishing a purgative drug. Also the Imit, and 
the drug. Also atfnb. Hence Colocynthin 
{C/iem.), the bitter principle of c., a resin-like 
substance, readily soluble in alcohol. 

Cologne (k(?l^ii*n). ME. [In F. Cologne, 
Ger. Koln : — L. Colonia Ag'ippina.'\ Name of 
a German city on the Rhine : used attrib. to 
designate things obtained from the city or dis- 
trict, as C. brand, sword, etc. 

C. earth (umber, brown), a brown pigment ob- 
tained or prepared from lignite, ong. from a bed near 
C. C. water = Eau de Colognr, a perfumed spirit, 
manufactured at C. since 1709 ; in U.S, often called 
simply Calotte, 

Cololite (k^?*l^l3it). 1837. [f. Gr. k 6 Kov 

Colon ^ + \t0oy.] Geol. An intestine-like mass 
or impression found in the oolitic rocks of So- 
lenhofen, and regarded as worm-casts. 
Colombier, etc. ; see Colum-. 

Colombo, obs. f. Calumba. 

Colon 1 (kd’wl^ji). ME. [a. L., a. Gr. k 6 \ov.'] 
A nat. The greater portion of the large intestine, 
e-xtending from the ccecum to the rectum. tFor- 
merly, pop,, the belly or guts. 

Colon ^ (kiJu'l^n). 1589. [a. L., a. Gr. iwXov 
limb.] 11 1. In Gr, Rhetoric and Poetry, a mem- 
ber of a sentence or rhythmical period ; hence 
in Palaeography, a clause or group of clauses 
written as a line, or taken as a standard of 
measure in ancient MSS. or texts. pL cola. 2. 
A punctuation-mark [:J usually indicating a 
discontinuity of grammatical construction less 
than that marked by a period, pi. colons. 

Codon 3 , rare. 1606. [ad. L. colonus.'] A 
husbandman. 

Colonel (kw'mel). 1548. [lni6ihc.coronel, 
a. F. coronnel, ad. It. coloimello, f. colonna 
Column. Colonel (^1580) wasorig. trisyllabic, 
but later was reduced in pronunciation to<r^r7Z(?/. 
In 1780 (kfrinel) occurs, founded on the earlier 
and popular coronel,'\ The superior officer of a 
regiment. He ranks above the Lieutcna7ii’- 
CoUmel, and below the general officer, who is 
attached to no one regiment. Hence Colonel v. 
to make a c. of; intr. to play the c. Colonelcy 
(k/Vjnfilsi), the post, rank, or commission of c. 
C. commandant : see Brigadier. 
f Codoner. 1600. [f. F. colon or L. colonus + 
-ER.l Colonist -1610. 

Colonial (lqniJu*niiU),«. 1796. [f.L.r^?- 
lonia + -AL. ] X. Of, belonging to, or relating 
to a colony, or {spec,) the British colonies; in 
American hi.story, of or belonging to the United 
States while they were still colonies, a. Biol. 
Forming a colony (see Colony) 1885. 3. sk 

An inhabitant of a colony ; a colonist 1865. 

t. C. CouncilH Burkk, articles M‘‘Cui,r.ocii, mints 
Jkvons. Hence Colonialism, a c. practice, idiom, 
or manner ; the c. system. Colo-nially adv. in a c. 
manner ; in relation to tlie c<3lonics. 
fColo-nical, a, [f, L. colonims + -AL.] Of or 
pertaining to husbandmen or tillage. Sfki-man. 
Colonist (k^ddnist). X701. [i Coi.onixe ; 1 
see -1ST. ] I, One who settles in a mw countr;^; | 
an inhabitant of a colony. 2 . trmuf. Of ani- 
mals and plants xByS. 

Colonitis (k/d 5 rwi*tis). 1834. [Belter (Co- 
litis; f. Colon Med. Indammation 

of the colon. 

Colonimtiotl Ckf?ildnoi?:ehJon). 1770. ff. 
Colonize,] The action of coloniKtng or fact of 
being coloniajed ; establishment of a colony or 
colonies. 

Our growth by c. and by conquest Boskie. ^ H«nw 
ColoiiM!it'tionl»t, an advocate of a j spm. m U,S, 


Hist, an advocate of the c, of Africa by negroes from 
America. 

I Colonize (k^donoiz), v, 1622. [f. L. colon- 
us, and Eng. Colony - f--rzE ; cf. F. colofiiser.] 

1 . To settle (a country) with colonists ; to plant 

or establish a colony in. 2. To establish in a 
colony 1816. 3. intr. To form or establish 

a colony or settlement; to settle. Also h'a7isf. 
of animals and plants. 1817, 

1. They that would thus c. the stars with Inhabi- 
tants Howell. Hence Codonizable a. that can be 
colonized. Co'lonizer. 

Colonnade (kpl6n<^*d). 1718. [a. F., f. co- 
lonne', see-ADE.] A series of columns 

placed at regular intervals, and supporting an 
entablature. 2. transf. of trees, etc. 1784. 

2. A length of C. . . These chestnuts rang’d in corre- 
sponding lines CowpER. Hence Colonna*ded a. 
having a c. 

Colonnedte. 1872. [a. F., dim. oicolonne.'] 
A small column. 

Colony (k^doni). [ME. colonic, ad. L. co- 
lonia, f. colo7ius’, cf. OF. colome.\ 

I. After Roman use. ti. A farm, estate in 
the country -1656. 2. Applied to a Roman 

colo7iia, i, e. a settlement of Roman citizens m 
a hostile or newly conquered country ME. 3. 
Applied to a Greek airoucia, i, e. a settlement 
of ‘ people from home ’ as an independent self- 
governed •noKi's or state 1580. 

n. In mod. use. i. A settlement in a new 
country; a body of settlers, forming a commu- 
nity politically connected with their parent state; 
the community so formed, as long as the con- 
nexion lasts 1548 ; the territory thus peopled 
x6i2. 2. tra7isf. A number of people of one 

nationality residing in a foreign city or country ; 
the quarter thus occupied 1711. 3- transf. and 

fig. of animals, etc, 1658. 4. Biol. An aggregate 
of individual animals or plants, forming a phy- 
siologically connected structure, as the coral- 
polyps, etc. 1872. Also attrib. ^ 

X. The British colonies are divided into three classes : 
Crown colonies ; colonies with representative govern- 
ments, in which the crown partly controls the legisla- 
ture and has the right of veto on local legislation; 
colonies with responsible governments, the crown hav- 
ing only the right of veto. 

Coloph-, Colophon-, short for Colopho- 
ny, used as stems for names of related sub- 
stances, as CoTophene (CaoFFis), _an oily colour- 
less liquid obtained by distilling oil of turpentine 
with strong sulphuric acid. 

Colophon (kp-UffTn). 162X. [a.lateL.,a.Gr, 
icoKo<p6}v summit. J ti - Finishing stroke -1635. 

2, spec. The inscription or device formerly placed 
at the end of a book, etc., and containing the 
title, the printer’s name, date and place of print- 
ing, etc. 1774. 

When the c., or final de.scription, fell into disuse. - 
since the titlepafje had become the principal direct 
means of identifying the book De Morgan. 
Colophonite(k^*byfonoit). 1808. [f. Colo- 
phony -h -ITE. J Mill. A brown or reddish variety 
of garnet, resembling colophony. 

Colophony (kp’USmni,k/yy*fiyni). ME. [ad. 

L. colophonia for Colophonia resina resin of 
Colophon (a town of Lydia).] Rosin. 
Coloqtdntida (k^?Ukwi*ntida). ME. [a. 
med.L. coloquintida, i. '^cologuinthid-, colo- 
cynihid-, stem of colocynthis ; qu- repr. the k 
sound of Gr. KoXonwOLb-.] The Colocynth. 
Also fig. 

Color, -ed, -ing, etc. ; see Colour, etc. 
Colorado (kploraTb). One of the States of | 
the American Union, named after its great river 
I Sp. Rio Colorado * coloured river ’ J, Hence 
Colorado (Potato) Beetle, a yellow beetle {Doty- 
phora decemlineata), first observed (rx824) near 
1 the Upper Missouri. Its larva, the potato^bug, 
is destructive to the potato. 

Coloradoite (kploraTbpit). 1876. Min. A 
native telluride of mercury, found in Coloraclo. 
Colorant (kp* 16 -,k 2 ?*bra.nt). rare, 1884. [a. 
F., f. mlorer.'] A colouring matter, pigment, 
i Codorate, a* 1678. [ad. L. coloratus.’] 
Coloured “1691. 

Coloration, colouration (kpl5r^i’jon, 
kxdo-). x6i 2. [a. F. ] The action or mode of 
colouring; coloured condition; colouring. 
llColoratura (kolorat^Ta)* 1876. [It., f. 
L. coiorah colorare to Colour ; see -ure, Cf ^ 


next.] Mus. Florid ornaments in vocal music, 
such ks runs, trills, etc. b. Music character- 
ized by this style, or the ability to sing it ; also, 
a singer of c. parts. Also attrib. or as adj. 
Colorature (kf 7 ' 16 -, k2?T3ratiui). 1753. [ad. 
It. : see prec.] = prec. 

Colorific (kf? 16 -, kz?l9ri*fik), a* 1676. [ad. 
F. colorifique ; see -FIC.] Producing colour or 
colours ; loosely, pertaining to colour. Also fig. 
Colorimeter (k^lo-, kobri-m/tsi). 1863. 
[f. L. colorem + -meter.] An instrument for 
measuring intensity of colour. Hence Colori- 
metric, -al a. Colori'metry. 

Colorize, colour- (ko'brsiz), 27. rare. 1611. 
[f. L. color or Eng. COLOUR + -IZE.] trans. To 
colour. Hence Co loriza'tion, codour-. 
Coloss, -osse (k<7l^7*s). arch. 1561. [a. F. 
colossei — "L.. colossus.^ = COLOSSUS. 

Colossal (ksl^'sal), a. 1712. [f. Colossus + 
-AL ; cf. F. colossal.'] Like a colossus, of vast 
size, gigantic, huge. 

Hence Colo’ssally var. Colos§e’an(<*7r/L). 

11 Colosseum, coliseum (kplpsvvm, k^li-). 
1708. [a. L. Colosseum ; orig, neut. of adj. co- 

losseus gigantic, f. Colossus, q. v. J The amphi- 
theatre of Vespasian at Rome. Also t7'a7isf. 

While stands the Coliseum, Romeshall stand Byron. 
var. fColossee, colisee. 

Colossus (kiiV'sos). PI. -i, -uses. ME. [a. 
L., a. Gr. icokoauos gigantic statue, orig. ap- 
plied by Herodotus to those of Egypt.] i. A 
statue of very large dimensions; esp. the bronze 
statue of Apollo at Rhodes, reputed to have 
stood astride the entrance to the harbour, 2. 
transf. and fig. Anything gigantic 1794.. 

He doth bestride the narrow world Like a C. Shaks. 

2. Laud stood the c. of his own cast DTsraeli. The 
C. of the North [Russia] 1831. var. tColo’SSO. 

11 Colostrum (kplp-strzim). 1577. [L. (also 
colostra fern, sing., and neut. pi.)] Med. The 
first milk secreted by a mammal after parturi- 
tion; the ‘beestings’ or ‘green milk’. Hence 
Colostra* tion, an indisposition of new-born 
children attributed to the c. 

Colotomy (k^lp'tomi). 1867. [f. Gr. kUkov 
Colon ^ -ropia. ] Surg. The operation of 
opening the colon. 

Colour, color (ktj'bi), $b. [ME. colur, co- 
lour, color, a. OF. color, colur, later colour, 
coulour, couleur \ — L. color eiit. Color has been 
used occasionally in Eng. from X5th c., and is 
now the prevalent sijelling in U.S.] 

I. I. The quality in virtue of which objects 
present different appearances to the eye, in re- 
spect of the kind of light reflected from their 
surfaces. 2. A particular hue or tint ; often 
spec, one distinct from the prevailing tone, as 
in Bot. any hue save green ME. b. spec. The 
hue of the darker varieties of mankind 1796. 

3. Complexion, hue; freshness of hue ME. 4. 
spec, in Art. Colouring 1661. Also fig. 

I, Would you say that whiteness is c. or a c. Jowett. 

2. Accidental colours, Co 77 ipUmeniarg c.i see these 
words. Fundamental, Primary, or Simple colours : 
formerly, the seven colours of the spectrum; now, 
red, green, and violet (or, with painters, red,^ yellow, 
and blue). Secondary colours', colours re.sulting from 
the mixture of primary colours. Al colours of the 
Rainebow 1577- b. She is a woman of c. Stevenson. 

3. The duke a lytell chaunged c. Ld. BEitNERS. 4. 
Dead c. : the first laying-iu of a portrait. The dead c, 
of my wife is good above whut I expected Pepys. 

II. I. (in pi.) A coloured device, badge, or 

dress ME. Also fig. 2, (usu. in pi.) A flag, 
ensign, or standard of a regiment or a ship 1590. 
Also fig. 3. A colouring matter, pigment, paint 
1580. ‘ 4, pi. Coloured dresses 1716, 5- Min- 

mg. 'A particle of metallic gold’. Raymond. 

X, The servants.. wore the coUmns of the Prince*.s 
household Scott, 'Uo come out in one's true colours 
Dickens, a. Sound Trumpets,let our bloody Colours 
wauo SiiAKS. A soldier, .deserting his colours Mac- 
AUEAY. A pair 0/ colours I an ensign’s commission 
(arch,). To hang ont false colours Steele, 

III. Fig. I. Outward appearance, .show, aspect, 

semblance q/* (something) MK. 2. A show of 
reason excuse -1724. 3. esp. in 

Ca7ti. An apparent or ppdnia facie right, as in 
C. of tit k. Also spec, in Pleading, * a probable 
but really false plea, the design of which was 
to draw the decision of the case from the jury 
to the judges 1531. 4. pL Rhetorical inodes 
or figures ; ornaments of style or diction ME, 
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5. Mus, Timbre. Also, variety of expression 

(cf. next). 1597. 6. (an extension of III. i). 

General complexion or tone; kind 1600, 

X. A Table of Coulers, or appearances of good and 
euill Bacon, a. No man should have even a c. to 
assert that I received a compensation Burke. Phrases. 
Under c, of% 'without c. ; to give ; ^to take c. with, 
i. e. to side ostensibly with. 4. I lerned neuere 
Rethorik . . Colours ne know© I none Chaucer. 6, 
Boyes and women are for the most part, cattle of this 
c. A, Y. Z,, III. ii. 435. Words of an opposite c, 1822. 

Comb , : c.'blind, a. blind to certain colours, unable 
to discriminate between colours; also 7?^. of racial 
colour, etc.; hence, -blindness; t-de-roy, orlg. 
purple, later, bright tawny; -man, one who deals m 
colours; -Serjeant, -sergeant, _ an army serjeant 
who performs the duty of attending the regimental 
colours on ceremonial occasions. 

Colour, color [ME. coloureifi, 

etc., a. OF. coulour&r, color er : — L. colorare, f. 
color I. trans. To give colour to; to paint, 
stain, dye. Also with over. Also_/f^. 3. To 
represent in fair colours; to gloss, cloak, dis- 
guise, excuse ; to render specious or plausible. 
Const, out, over. ME. b. To misrepresent ME. 
ta. To lend one's name to ; represent as one's 
own -1726. 4. To imbue with its own character 
1835. 5. intr. To become coloured 1667. 6. 

spec. To blush. Also with up, 1721. 

I, Color hit with safroune ME. 2, Whych thyng, 
though it be colowryd per Jus Regale, yet it is 
Tyrannye Foriescue. b. To suppress and c. evi- 
dence Dickens. 5. This meerschaum won’t c. {mod.). 

6. The poor woman coloured 1787. Hence Co'lourer, 
co'lorer. 

Colourable, color- (kjpdorab’l), 05 . ME. [a. 
OF. colorable. J ti- Possessed of colour “'I705. 
3. fig. Having an appearance of truth or right ; 
specious, plausible ME. ; pretended ME. ; de- 
ceptive, as ship’s papers, etc. 17^0. 

a. C. error 1581, grounds of complaint De Quincey. 
The conveyance was c. and collusive Dallas. Hence 
tColourableness, codor-, c. state or quality. 
Codourably, co'lor-, adv, in a c, manner. 
Co*lour-box. 1858. r. A paint-box. 2. 
Calico printing. The box which supplies calico 
to the printing rollers 1858. 3. An instrument 

for compounding the colours of the spectrum in 
any given proportion 1870. 

Coloured, colored (kz^-bid), ppl. a, ME. 
[f. Colour v, or sb. + -e d. ] i. Having a colour 
or colours. (Strictly, exclusive of black and 
white; also, exclusive of the prevailing hue, e.g. 
inBot. of green.) Also fig. of style, etc. 1855. 
a. Of the complexion, as fresh-c,, etc. ; spec, hav- 
ing a skin other than white 161 1 ; of or belonging 
to the negro race 1866. tg. Made to look well; 
specious -1576; glossed over -1557; pretended 
-1610. 

I. C. vision', see Vision. White or c. shirts {mod.). 

2. The.. Negro women, or thee, women as they are 
called here 1760. C. suffrage 1878. 3. A false fained 
and c. frende GRAifroN. 

Colouring, coloring (kwbrig ) , vbL sb. ME. 
[f. Colour v. +- ing 1.] i. The action of the 
vb. Colour ; osp. fig. the giving of a specious 
appearance to what is bad 1549. 3. The effect 
of the application of colour, the style in which 
anything is coloured 1707; pervading character 
1769. 3, Colouring matter 1460. 

X. Let them leaue their colourynge and cal them by 
their Christian name Brybes Latimer. 

Colourist, colorist (k2?*lorist). 1686. [? a. 
OF, coloriste,'] A painter skilful in colouring ; 
a master of colour. Also fig. of writers. 
Colourless, colorlm (k^ biUs), a. ME. 
[f, Colour +-less.] i-^m.Withoutcolour. 

3, Without distinctive character, vividness, or 
picturesqueness 1861 ; neutral 1868. 

X. A c. and transparent body Huxley, A c. face 
Tennyson, landscape 1878, a. A c. religion Max 
MUller. C. words {mod,). Hence CoTottrlessly 
ach, CoTourlessness, color-, c. quality or state. 
Coloury, colory (k»*bri), a, 1853. [f. as 
prec. + “Yi, 1 Comm. Having a colour character- 
istic of good quality, as hops, coffee beans, etc. 
Colp. Irish ; see Collop K 
I) Colportage (kolp<?rla*s, kpdppit^dg), 1846, 
[Fr., f. colporier, app. f. col mCni^'porUr*, see 
-AGE.] The work of a colporteur, 

IlColj^rteur (k<)lp<?rtbr, kpdppibj). 1796. 
[Fr., f. as prec.J A hawker of books, news- 
papers, etc., esp, (in Eng. use) one employed by 
a religious society. 

Colstalf, var. of Cowl-staff. 


Colt (kMt), sh}^ [OE. colt young ass, young 
camel; of obscure origin. Cf. Sw. dial, knit 
pig, hardy boy.] i, "The young of the horse, 
or of animals of the horse kind; also, in Scrip- 
ture, of the camel. Cf. Foal. ^.fig. A young 
or inexperienced person ME. ; spec, in Cricket, 
a professional cricketer during his first season 
{mod.). 3. Legal slang. The barrister that at- 

tended on a serjeant-at-law at his induction 
1765. 4. Naut. A piece of rope used as an in- 
strument of chastisement 1769. 

Comb.', ColFs tooth; lit. one of the first set of 
teeth of a horse (or ass) ; fig. youthful desires ; inclina- 
tion to wantonness; c.-drift, the drift of colts or 
ponies on Dartmoor (see Drift), Hence Co'lthood, 
quality of being a c, 

Colt (kJttlt), sb,^ 1852. A type of repeating 
pistol invented by Samuel Colt (d. 1862), 

Colt (kdiilt), 1580. [f.CoLT^^.^] 

To frisk or run wild as a colt (usually implying 
wantonness) {rare) -*1746. t3. trans. To befool, 
take in -1618. t3. (See quot.) 4. To beat with 
a colt (see Colt sb,^ 4) 1732. 

3. She hath bin colted by him Cymb, ii. iv. 133. 
Hence CoTting vbl. sb. (sense 4). 

Colter, var. of Coulter. 

Coltish (kJu’ltij), a, ME. [f. Colt sb?- + 
-ISH,] Of, pertaining to, or like a colt or colts ; 
frisky, f salacious. 

P He was al coltissch, ful of ragerye Chaucer. Hence 
Co’ltish-ly adv., -ness. 

Colt-pixie. 1542. [See Pixie.] A mischiev- 
ous sprite, in the form of a ragged colt. 
Coltsfoot (ktfudtsfut). ME. [From the shape 
of the leaves.] A name of Tussilago Farfara 
(N.O. Compositse) ; its leaves used for smoking 
as a cure for asthma; an infusion of the leaves. 
Colt's tail. 1 735. I. A cloud with a ragged 
edge, portending rain. {pi. mard s tail.) 3. 

The Canadian Flea-bane, Erigeron ca 7 iade?tsts. 
j| Coluber (k^-li^^boi). 1763. [L.] Zool. A 
genus of harmless snakes. (The name was 
formerly not limited to harmless snakes.) 
Colubriform (k<yhw'brif^jm), a, 1847. [See 
prec. and -FOR M. J Having theform of a coluber ; 
applied to certain venomous snakes. 
Colubrine (kp’li^broin), 1538. [ad. 

h. colubrinus.\ i. Of or belonging to a snake. 3. 
Zool. Of the nature of the Coluber or snake ; ap- 
plied to serpents 1844. 3. sb, A colubrine snake. 
Columba ; see Calumba. 

Columhaceous (kpl2;mb^*j3s), a. 1693. 

L. columba.'] Of the nature of a dove or a 
pigeon; pertaining tothesub-orderColumbacei. 

|j Columbarium. (kpl»mbe»*ri»m). PL -ia. 
1846. [L-] 1. A pigeon-house, dove-cote ; a 

pigeon-hole 1881. a. Eom. Anti^. A subterra- 
nean sepulchre with niches in its walls for 
cinerary urns; one of these niches. 
Columbary (kp*l»mbari). 1549. [See prec.] 
A pigeon-house or dove-cote. 

Columbate (k<yio*mb<?tt). i8i6. [f. Co- 
LUMBIUM.] Chem. A salt of columbic acid. 
Columbiad(kfyi27*mbi|2ed). 1798. [Seenext.] 

I . An epic of America. 3, A kind of heavy cast- 
iron cannon formerly used in the U.S. army 1844, 
Columbian a. 1828. [f. mod. 

L. Columbia, poet, name for America (f. Co- 
lumbus),] Of or belonging to America or (esp.) 
the United States. 

Columbic (k<yit?'mbik), a}- 1807. [f. Co- 
LUMBIUM+-IC.J Chem. Of or pertaining to 
coliimbium. 

C. itcidx the same as niobic acid ; see Niosic, 
Colu'mbic, var. of calumbic; see Ca- 
lumba. 

Columbier (k^yia^’nibi^L). 1875. [a. F. co^ 
lombler*] A size of paper measuring about 
3^/j, incites by 34. 

Columbbferous,a5. x8a8. [f.CoLUMBlUM + 
-FEROUS.l “Yielding or containing columbium, 
Colum'bin (k<}^l2?*mbin'), 1883. [Transf. use 
of F. colombm.] Elect. An insulating material 
(now made of a mixture of calcium and barium 
sulphates) used for connecting the sockets of 
the J ablochkoff candle. 

Columbiu(e, var. of calumbin; see Ca- 
lumba. 

Columbine (kpdnmbom), a. and sb?' [ME,, 
a, F. colombint ad. L. columHnus^ f, cmtmba 


dove.] Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, a 
dove or pigeon 1656; dove-hke, as c. simplicity 
ME. ; dove-coloured ME. quasi-j^. Short for 
columbine colour 1606. 

Columbine (kpdt^mboin), sh.'l ME. [a. F. 
colombine. ] The English name for plants of the 
genus Aquilegia, esp. A. vulgaris', ■false, a 
name for Verbena ofiichialis -1597. Also attrib 
Columbine (kp'lt^mbain), sb.^ 1727. [ad. 
It. Colombina, fern, proper name, f. colombino 
dove-like.] The mistress of Harlequin in 
Pantomime or Harlequinade. 
Columbite(ki3^1jp*mb3it). 1805. [f. Colum- 
bium. ] Min. The native ore of columbium, a 
black columbate of iron and manganese; niobite. 
Columbium (k^l2?*mbi»m). 1801. [f. Co- 
lumbia poet, name for America.] Chevi. A 
metallic element, occurring in columbite and 
other minerals. Discovered in a specimen of 
columbite brought from Massachusetts. Sym- 
bol Cb. Now called niobium, 

Columbo, var, of Calumba. 

Columel (k^'liz2mel). 1610. [ad. L. colu- 
mella. ] A small column. Also transf. and attrib. 
11 Columella (kpliwme -la). 1585. [L., dim. of 
columna.'] i. Anat. Applied to the uvula, the 
axis of the cochlea of the ear [c, cockleoe), and 
other analogous structures. 3- Conch. The 
axis oi a spiral shell 1755, 3. Bot. a. ‘ The long 
axis round which the parts of a (dehiscent) fruit 
are united b. The axis of the spore-case of 
an urn-moss. c. The axis over which the spore- 
cases of such ferns as Trichoinanes are arranged. 
4. Zool. a. A part of the pterygoid bone in the 
skull of lizards {c. crajiii). b. A delicate bone 
in the middle ear of birds, reptiles, and am- 
phibians {c, auris). c. The central axis of the 
visceral chamber of many corals. 1848. Hence 
CoIumeTlar a. of or belonging to a c, Colu- 
meTliform a. shaped like a little pillar. 
Column (kp*lz;m), sb. ME. [orig. a. 01 ?. 
colompne, colombe -L. columna {columpna), a 
collateral form of colmnen, culmen, f. root cel- 
(-cellere).] i. Arch. A cylindrical or slightly 
tapering body of considerably greater length 
than diameter, erected vertically as -a support 
for some part of a building; spec, in the classic 
orders, a round pillar, with base, shaft, and 
capital supporting the entablature. Sometimes 
standing alone as a monument : e.g. Trajan’s 
Column at Rome. 1481. b- Any thing 01 columnar 
shape or appearance, as a c. of water, air, 
mercury, smoke, the spinal c., etc. 1673. 

Support or prop. (Cf. pillar.) 1619. 3. A nar- 

row division of a page, etc., formed by vertical 
lines or separating spaces; also, letterpress, 
letters, or figures arranged vertically, \xspL said 
esp. of the vertical divisions in a newspaper, etc. 
ME. 3. Bot. The upright structure formed by 
the coalescence of the filaments, as in the 
mallow, or by the union of the stamens with 
the style, as in orchids 1807. 4- Mil. A forma- 
tion of troops narrow laterally and deep from 
front to rear 1677, 5. Naut. A body or division 
of ships 1805. 

X. Where the shatter’d columns lie, Showing Car- 
tbag(c once had been Scoit, Comb. c.«rule {Priniing\ 
a thin piece of brass used to separate columns of type. 

II Columna PL -sb- 1758. [L,] 

A column or pillar; a name given to many parts 
of the body. 

Columnar (k<yb*mnaj), a. [ad. late 

L. colmtnaris, f, columna,} 1. Of the nature 
or form of a column (or columns). Also fig. 
3, Written or printed in columns 1846. 3. 

Characterized by, or raised on, columns 1849, 
vars. Colwmnal, ColumnaTian(/'4!r^), fColwm* 
nary. 

Columned (kf?*ltod),/i)/. 3. [f. Co- 

lumn.] I. Furnished with columns. (Chiefly 
poet.) 3» Columnar xSyr. 3. Divided into 
columns x8ai, 

*. Lion's c. citadel Tennyson. vars, (In sense t) 
CoTumnated# Colu*mniated///. adjs, 
Colunmia*tion« 1593. I app. after mle;^ 
calumniation, i. h. intercotumnium* Better 
ColumnationA i. Arch, 'The employment of 
columns in a design ' (Gwilt). 3. Division (of 
a page) into columns, Lamb- 
Coluinni-ferous,(Z. 1730. IfA^.columm/cr,’] 
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Bearing a column or columns. In Bot. cf. Co- 
lumn 3. So Colu'mniform a. column-shaped. 

Colitre (k^?liu3*i, k<?u-liuj). ME. [ad. L. co- 
lurtts, Gr. KoKovpos (f. koXos docked + ovpa tail), 
as sb. pi. (aX) KoXovpoi (sc. 'ypaixpai) the colures, 
so called because their lower part is always cut 
olf from view {i. e. m Greece, etc.).] Astron. 
Each of two great circles which intersect each 
other at right angles at the poles, and divide 
the equinoctial and the ecliptic into four equal 
parts. One passes through the equinoctial, the 
other through the solstitial, points of the ecliptic. 

From Pole to Pole, traversing each C. Milt. A L. 

IX. 66. 

(iColutea (kohu’tz\a). 1664. [L., ad. Gr. ko- 
Xovria.'] Bot, Bladder- senna. 

Coly, see Colies. 

Colza (k^-lza). Also colsa. 1712. [a. F. 
colza, earlier colzat, a. LGer. kdlsdt, Du. kool- 
zaad Cole-seed.] The French name of Cole- 
seed. C.-oil : the oil expressed from the seeds, 
much used for burning in lamps. 

Com-, prefix, the archaic form of cl. L. ctun^ 
meaning, ‘ together, together with, in combina- 
tion or union also ‘ altogether, completely 
and hence hitensive. The form com- is used 
before b, p, m, and before a few words begin- 
ning with vowels; the m was assimilated before 
r, I, and in later times dropped before vowels 

generally, h and^«-; before all other consonants 
com- became CON-, q. v. See also Co-. 

Coma 1 (kcfu-ma), 1646. [a. Gr. tcobjxa {kco- 
fiar -) ; cf. KOi/xdeiv.'] Pathol, A state of un- 
natural, heavy, prolonged sleep, with complete 
unconsciousness and slow, stertorous breathing, 
frequently ending in death. 

Coma vigil : a state in which a typhus fever patient 
lies with wide open eyes, totally unconscious, but 
muttering in delirium. 

Coma ^ (kJu'ma). PI. -mse (-m?). 1669. [a. 
L., a. Gr. Koperj,'] i. Bot. a. A tuft of silky hairs 
at the end of some seeds, b. A tuft of bracts 
occurring beyond the inflorescence, c. The 
arrangement of branches forming the head of a 
tree. 2. Astron. The nebulous envelope round 
the nucleus of a comet 1765. Co*mal a. 

Co-ma-rt. See 1605 (Q^.) Shaks. HamL 
I, i. 93. The Folios have ' cou’nant 

Co -maTtyr, comma*rtyr. 1555. [a. L. 
(see Com-).] A fellow-martyr. 

1) Comartmi (k^*mar»m). 1778. [Bot.L.,a.Gr. 
Koixapov.] Bot, A Linnoean genus of Rosacex, 
including the Purple Marsh Cinquefoil 

Co-mate (k<?U|mtf Jt : the stress varies). 1576. 
[See Co-.] Companion, fellow, mate, 
f Co'mate, d!. 1600. [ad. L,, comat us,] Hairy. 

Comatose (k^«:mSt<?«*s), a. 1755. 

Coma ^ -h -ose. J i. Affected with coma ; of the 
nature of coma 1761 ; drowsy, lethargic 1828, 
var. tComiatous. 

II Comatula (k^anoetiwlS,). PI. -Ise (-Iz). 1851. 

I L. fern, of comatulus, dim. of comatus. ] Zool. 
Agenus of free-swimming Crinoid Echinoderms, 
of a radiate shape with (usually) ten cirrous 
arms; the feather-star. So Coma’tuHd, any of 
the Comatulidx, the family containing the c. 

Comb (k^ttm), [Com. Tout. : OE. cpvib^ 
camh : — OTeut. "^kaniboz, pre-Teut. ^gomhhos ; 
cf. Gr. Skr. ^ambhas tooth.] i. A strip 

of wood, bone, horn, metal, etc., with teeth; 
used for disentangling, cleaning, and arranging 
the hair, or keeping it in place. Also fig. 2. 
An instrument composed of a series of such 
strips, used for currying horses ; a Curry- 
comb ME. 3. trausf. Anything resembling a 
comb in function, structure, or appearance; as 
(a) a toothed instrument used in dressing wool 
or flax; {b) a tool with teeth, used for cutting 
the thread of a screw or work in the lathe ; (£7 
a toothed instrument used in graininig or mar- 
bling; (</) the notched scale of a wire-micro- 
metcr; (£) Ehetr. a comb-like row of bras.s 
points for collecting the electricity from the plate 
of an electrical machine. 4. Any natural forma- 
tion resembling a comb ; esp, a. ZooL {pi.) the 
pair of abdominal appendages in Scorpions 
1834; b. the red fleshy crest or caruncle on the 
heaa of the domestic fowl (cf, Cock’s-comb) 
OE. 5. Anything resembling a cock's comb in 
position or appearance («*» crest) ; as, the crest 


of a helmet OE., of a wave 1886, the projection 
on the top of the cock of a gun-lock 1867, and 
the like. 6. The flat cake or plate consisting 
of a double series of hexagonal cells of wax 
made by bees; a honeycomb [Eng. only] ME. 

4. b. To cut the c. of‘. to takedown, humiliate. All 
the Counts in Cumberland shall not cut my a Scott. 
6. Wordis wel set togidere is a coomb of bony Wyclif 
Prov. xvi. 24. Hence Co’mbwise adv. Co’mby 
a. having combs or a comb-like structure. 

Comb (k^m) ,5^2, var. of CooMBi,ameasure. 

Comb (kz 7 m), sb.^j var. of COOMB^^ a valley. 

Comb (kJum), v. ME. [f. Comb jAI] i. 
trans. To clean, disentangle, or arrange with a 
comb. 2. To dress with a comb 1577; transf 
to scrape or rake as with a comb 1654. 3. hitr. 
Of a wave : ' To roll over, as the top of a wave ; 
or to break with a white foam " 1808. 4. To 

search minutely ; with out to clear out 1904. 

I. Combe downe his haire 2 Hen. VI, ni. iii. 15. 2. 
They don’t, c. wool in the Monasteries De Foe. 
Voters to be combed off by a Radical Geo. Eliot, 
3. The waves combed over the vessel W. C. Russell. 

CombaTon. ME. [Fr.] Hist. A fellow- 
baron (of the Cinque Ports). 

Combat (k^-mb^t, kt?*mb^t), sb. 1567. [a, 
F., f. coznbattre.] 1. An encounter or fight be- 
tween two persons (parties, animals, etc.). 
Hence, single combat. 1622. 2. ge?z. A fight be- 
tween opposing forces ; usually on a smaller scale 
than a battle 1583. Also fig. 

t. Trial bye. ; = Battle 2» _ Where Champions bold 
. . Defi’d the best of Panim chivalry To mortal c. Milt. 
P. L. I. 766. 2. fig. The combate of wits Hobbes. 

Combat (k^*mb^t,k2?*mb^t), 57. 1564. [ad. 
F. combaitre, a Com. Rom. vb.: — ^late L. ^com- 
batiere. Cf. Abate, Debate.] i. intr. To 
fight or do battle (orig. esp. in single combat). 
Const, with, against. Also fig. u. trans. To 
fight with, engage, oppose in battle 1590. Also 
fig. (Now most usual.) 

1. I will not c, in my shirt L.L. L. v. ii. 71 1. fig. 

His face still combating with teares and smiles 
Riclu //, V. ii. 32. z. He hath no more Antagonists 
to combate 1652. fig. To c. reasons Milt Sams. 864, 
truth Wollaston, prejudice Burke. Hence Co’m» 
batable a. capable of being combated Co’m- 

hater (rare), Co*mbative a, given to c., pug- 
nacious. Co‘mbatively adv. Co*mbativeness, 
propensity to fight (Ong. a Phrenological term.) 

Combatant (k^*m-,k2?*mbataiit). 1489. [a. 
OF. (mod.F. combatt-).] A. adj. Fighting, 
ready to fight 1632. b. Her. Rampant with the 
fore-paws raised as if in fight; said of two lions, 
etc. rampant and facing each other {affrontd). 
(Freq. spelt combattant^ 1500. 

B. sb. One who combats, a fighter ; in early 
use esp. one who fought in single combat 1489. 
Alsofig. 

So frownd the mighty Combatants Milt. P. L. 11.719. 

Co*mb-bnishL. i6n. I. * A brush to clean 
combs I ta. A lady’s maid -1749. 

Combe, van of Coomb 2 ; obs. f. Coomb k 
Comber ^ (k^wmoi). 1646. [f. Comb v. + 
-ER.] I. One who or that which combs ; spec. 
one who combs wool. 2. A combing wave ; see 
Comb v. 3, and cf. beach-comber 1840. 

Comber (kp'mboi). 1769. A fish: Serra- 
luis cahrilla'y also, short for Comber Wrasse, 
Combinable (kj^mboimabT), a, 1749. U' 
Combine 57 . 4 -able.] Capableof combining or 
of being combined. Hence CombPnableness. 

Combinant (k^?*mbin^nt). 1628. [ad. late 
L, combinantem. ] ti • A confederate. 2. Math . 
(See quot.) 

2. An invariant of a system of quantics of the same 
degree is called a c. if it is unaltered (except by a 
constant multiplier) not only when the variables are 
Hnealljy transformed, but also when for any of the 

S uantics is substituted a linear function of the quantics 
ALMON. Hence Co’mbinantive a, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a a 

Combinate (k^'nabinit), cr. rare. 1583. [ad. 
kXtlj. combinatus.] Combined. VsxMeas.far 
M, III. i. 231 taken as ' Betrothed, promised, 
settled by contract ' (J.)* 

Combination (k<7mbin^'/s>n). 1532. [a. OF. 
(mod.F. combinatson), ad. late E. combination- 
em, 1 1. The action of combining two or more 
separate things 1613. 2. Combined state or 

condition; conjunction 1397, 8» concr. A group 
of things combined into a whole 1532, 4. The 
association of persons for a common object : 
immlly in a bad sense X59$ ; concr, an as.sc)cia- 


tion thus formed 1571. 5. Math, {pi.) The 

different groups of a definite number which can 
be made of any number of given individuals 
without regard to the order of arrangement 
1673. Chezn. Chemical union, in which sub- 
stances combine to form new compounds; concr. 
a compound so formed 1766. 7. Short for c.- 

room 1749. 8. //. = c.-gar7nent 1884, g. A 

motor-cycle with side-car attached 1914. 

I- Combinations oflettersCuDwoRTH, of ideas Locke. 
z. The same images in the same c. J ohnson. 4 Either 
by c. or by any other sort of violence 1776. A solemne 
C. shall be made Of our deere soules Shaks. 

Comb.', c. garraent, an under-garment consisting 
of combined chemise or undershirt and drawers, worn 
mostly by women ; c. laws, laws directed against 
combinations of masters or workmen, repealed in 1824 ; 
c. pedal -- Composition pedal ; c. -room (-cham- 
ber), in the University of Carnbridge (England) = 
Common-room. Hence Combina'tional a. of or 
pertaining to c. 

Co'inbinator. rare, i6ir. = Combiner. 
Combinative (kp-mbin«?ttiv), a. 1855. [f. 
L. combinat-, combinare + -IVE.] i. Having the 
faculty of combination. 2. Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of combination; cumulative 1867. 
var. Combina'tory. So Co:mTbinato*rial a. of or 
relating to (mathematical) combinations. 
tCombi*nd, 1477. [Fusion of <a77;z^z>z5 and 
bind.] trans. and intr. — Combine -1605. 

Combine (k^mborn), 57, ME. [ad. late L. 
combinare, f. com- -f- bini two together.] 1. 
trans. To couple or join together; to join m ac- 
tion, condition, or feeling; to conjoin, associate, 
ally. 2. To cause to unite or coalesce into one 
body or substance; esp. in Chem. 1799. 3 * 

unite (distinct qualities) 1827. 4. intr. To come 
together into one body, coalesce; esp. in Chem. 
Cf. Combination 6. 1712. 5. To unite to- 

gether for a common purpose; to form a union, 
spec, for some economic, social, or political pur- 
pose; to form a combination 1605. Also fig. of 
things. IT 6* In Meas. for M, iv. iii. 149, perh. 
= To bind. 

X. To c. a sinew cut asunder 1599. God . . C. your 
hearts in one, your Realmes in one Hen. V, v. ii. 388. 
Phr. To c. efforts, forces, etc. 3. Combining French 
clearness with old English depth Carlyle. 5. When 
bad men c., good men must associate Burke. Hence 
i-Combi’nement, combination. Combrner, one 
who or that which combines. 

Combine (kp-mbsin, k^mbsim), sh. 1610. 
ff. prec.] fA conspiracy, b. U.S. colloq. A 
combi nati on of p ersons for commercial, political, 
or fraudulent ends 1887. 

Combined (k^mbsimd),///.^. ME. United ; 
confederated ; performed by agents acting in 
combination; produced by combination. Hence 
Combi'nedly adv. Combimedness. 
Combing (ki?ii'mig), vbl. sb. 1575. [f. 
Comb v. 4 -ing K] i. The action of Comb v. 2. 
concr. (usu. pi.) The produce of combing; hairs 
combed off; borders, etc. made of these 1656.^ 
a. The baldnesse, thinnesse, and . .deformity of their 
haire, is usually supplyed by borders and combings 
2656. Comb, c.-machine, one for combing wool 
Combing ppl. a. 1857. [f. as 

prec.] That combs ; esp. of a wave (see ( 5 omb 

57. 3). 

Combing, var. of Coaming. 

Combless (kiJ^^mles), a. 1596. Without a 
comb (in various senses ; see Comb 
Combre, obs. f. Cumber. 

Combretaceous (kpmbrzt-rtTQs), a. 1864. 
[f. bot.L. Combretacm, f. Coznhrctum (prob. a 
kind of rush),] Bot, Of or belonging to the 
N.O. Combretacese, of which the typical genus 
Combretim consists of trailing or climbing tro- 
pical shrubs. 

f CombuTC, V. 1570. [ad. OF. coniburir^ ad. 
\j.comhurcr&, f, cotn- 4 'lhiircre{fi\itrioe^hustuni). ] 
To burn up. Also intr. (for -1613. So Com- 

buTence, comburent quality or action {rare), 
CombuTent a. and sb, tburning, causing com- 
bustion {rare). 

Comburgess (k/>mbz?ud,;^(;s). 1517. [after 
med,L. comburgensis.] Hist, x, A fellow-bur- 
css, fellow-citrzcn or freeman of a borough* 
a. One of the municipal magistrates formerly 
ciiosen by and from among their fellow-bur- 
gesses in certain English boroughn 
Combust (kf 7 inbt?*st), a. ME. |a. Oik, adt 
L* combusins ; see Combure.J tx* JBurnt; spec. 
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calcined -1678 ; adust -1607. a. Astral. Of the 
planets : Burnt up (as it were) by the sun in or 
near conjunction; (app.) extin^ished by the 
sun’s light ME. 

2. Planets that are oft Combust . .untill the opposite 
motion of their orbs bring them, .where they may be 
seen Milt. Hence Combu’St v, to burn up ; to 
calcine. (Now joc. or affected.) 

Combustible (k^mbn'stib’l), fl!. {s 5 .) 1529. 
F. , f. late L. comhustibilis\ see Combure.] i . 
Capable of being consumed by fire, fit for burn- 
ing, burnable, Easily kindled to violence 

or passion; excitable; inflammable 1647. 3. sb. 

[sc. substance or matter.] Also Jig, 1688. 

X, Stubble, and such like c. matter (Soldsm. a. The 
commons, aware of what c. materials the army was 
composed Hume. sb. Tar and other combustibles 
1748. Hence Combustibility, Combu*stible- 
ness, c. quality. 

Combustion (kpmba^-stisn, -tjsn). 1477. 
[a. OF., ad. late L. comhustiojiem\ see Com- 
bure.] I. The action or process of burning ! 
1600 ; ta conflagration -1664. Also fig, and 
iransf a. The development of light and heat, i 
chemical combination 1477. b. In the obs. 
sense of * combination of a body with oxygen ’, 
applied toprocessesof oxidationunaccompanied j 
by evolution of light, as internal «r., etc. 1800. ! 
ta. Path. A burn ; also, inflammation -1656. 
t4. Astral Obscuration by proximity to the sun. 
See CoMBUST^iz. 2. -1743. ’ 

X. The c. of incense^ *867. Spontaneous c. : see j 
Spontaneous. In spiritual invisible c. [mounts up] 
one authority after another Carlyle. The inn-yard 
was in a sort of c. Scott. Hence fCombu'stious 
a. burning; combustible; tumultuous. So Com- 
bu’stive a. having the quality of causing c. 

Come (kx7m), v. Pa. t. came (k<?im) ; pa. 
pple. come (k»m). [A com. Teut. str. vb. ; 
OE. cuman : — OTeut. human : — ^Aryan^w-, 
cf. Skr. and Zend, gam, Gr, jSaxVcu (: — 

: — "^gwmjO'), etc. The perfect tenses were 
originally formed with be; now, be expresses 
the resulting state, have the action.] gen. An 
elementary intrans. vb. of motion expressing 
movement towards the speaker or a point where 
he mentally places himself, towards the person 
spoken to, or towards the person spoken of; 
opp. to go. 

X. I. To move towards; esp. to reach by mov- 
ing towards ; hence, To arrive. Const, with 
mjin. , with vbl. sh. with a, and, pple. in -ing, 
advb. accus. 2. To move or be brought hither- 
ward or to a particular position. Const, as in i. 
ME. 3, To extend, reach, to or towards ME. 

I. Here comyn our enmyes Caxton. z. The winde 
came Easterly 1^3. The . . arrows came thick among 
them De Foe. The horse.. came on his head 1804. 

3. Does the railway c. near the town {mod.), Phr. 
yb 0, to an end, a point, etc. 

II. I. To fall to one ME. 2. To happen to, 

befall OE. 3. To flow, be derived, descend 
from, £7/ ME. 4. To enter Into 1513. 5. To 

come into existence, appear ME. 

X. The Papacy ^me to Alexander the Third 1674. 

2. All things c. alike to all Eccl ix. 2. A knock came 
to his door X849. Phr, Toe. into ends head, to one^s 
kn<mledge. 3. Come of gentle kin C. Bronte, 
Some Mischief will c. of it Butlur Hud. 1. i. 758. 

4. To c. into fashion xSaSi existence 1850, contact 
X850, play i8sa 5. To churn milk till butter c. X641 

DI. I. To arrive at in due order ME. ; to be 
present in due course ME. a. To reach, attain 
to, as an end 1475. 3. To come about ; to ar- 
rive, take place ME. 4. To be brought, attain 
to ME. 5. To become, get to be ME. ; to turn 
out to be 1862. 

X. We now c. to the reign of Queen Mary tjlt. The 
time must a X833. a. To c. to an understanding 
Fieloing, to abusive words Scott, to blows Macaulay. 

2. How commeth this xs48. For March, There come 
violets Bacon. 4. His Sonnes c. to honour Job xiv, 
ax. He comes to his full Growth in a Year X7s8» 5. 

To ‘ come untied " Dickens. Law comes rather ex- 
pensive (mod,). 

tIV. To become, belong to, befit. [I^. eon- 
venire.'] -1670. 

V. Quasi-/;"a»j, uses, i. To act, to perform 
one’s part (coUog.) i8ia; to play (a dodge or 
trick), esp. with over (coUoq.) 1785) to act the 
part of (slang or eoUog,) 1837. 9. To attain to, 
reach, achieve (dial, and coiloq,) t888. 3. To 

come or be coming (now rising) six, etc. ; to be 
in one’s sixth year 1673. 

X, To c. it strong x8as. To c. the religious dodge 
Thackeray. To c, the bully over 1850. •. To c. a 


cropper : see Cropper, 3. She is in Foie, and cometh 
six 1682. 

VI. Spec, uses of parts of the verb. 

x. To come, the dative infinitive, is used : a. aitrih. 
(after sb.) = That is to come ME. ; b. absol. The 
future 1597. 2. Co 7 ne, the imperative, is used; a. as 
an invitation to action, usu. along with the speaker 
OE. ; b. as a call or appeal, implying impatience, 
remonstrance,^ or mild protest ME. 3. Co 7 ne, the 
present conj.,is used: a. irith a future date following 
as subject, as in ‘come Easter’, Le. let Easter come 
(arch, and diaH) ME. ; b. ‘mth an interval of time 
(week, month, etc.) following and qualifying a date, 
as in ‘at Midsummer come a year . Now dial. ME. 
4. Coming:, pres, pple., used of age : see V. 3. b. 
= ‘ I am coming , * directly ! ’ 1701, 

VH. With prepositions. 

^ X. The preposition naturally following come is to ; 
instead of which, however, any other may follovy, in 
which the notion to is contained or involved, as into, 
unto, towards, against, on, upon, about, around, be- 
side, near, above, beneath,before, behind, over, under 
the point of direction ; before a person, a tribunal, etc. 
Relations of other kinds may also be considered, e. g. 
/rom the point left, across, along, through, by, over, 
under, up, down a route followed or things passed, 
with a companion, etc., by, in a conveyance, for a 
thing wanted, after a person or thing followed or 
sought. 

a. In specialized senses. To c. across — . To 
meet, meet with ; to fall in with by chance. To C. at 
— (=: L. accedere), fa. To come so as to be present 
at. fb. To touch or know cainally. c. To get at, 
reach (with effort), obtain. d. To make for, attack. 
To c.by — . To come near, to get at ; hence, to obtain. 
To c. into — . a. See II. 3. fb. To accede to. c. 
To come into possession of. To c. of-—, a. See II. 3. 
b. = Become of. To c. on . = Come upon (see 
below). To c. over a. See above, fb. To sur- 
pass. c. To take possession of (figi)- So Come over 
with (Shaks.). d. To befall. 6- To get the better of. 
To c. round — . = Co 7 neovere. To c. to — . a. See 
above, b. To succeed in due course to. c. To amount 
to. d. To cost. e. fig. To mean. f. To turn in the 
end to. g. Come to OTteself, etc.; To recover con- 
sciousness ; to come to one’s right mind. Toe. under 
— . a. To rank, fall, be classed under, b. To be sub- 
jected to. To c. unto — a. See above, fb. = Co 7 ne 
to. To c. upon — a. See above, b. To attack, 
invade, c. To make a demand or claim upon. d. To 
become a burden on. e. To meet with as it were by 
chance. To c. within — see Within. 

Vm. With adverbs in specialized senses. 

To c. about, a. = Co 7 ne rovftdh, c, d. b. To come 
to pass. fc. To fulfil itself Rotn. «§• Jul i. iii. 45. To 
C. abroad. To come forth from house or seclusion ; 
to appear (arch.). To c. again. To return- Toe. 
along. To move onward (toward or with the speaker). 
To c. away- a. To come on one’s way; see Awav. 

b. To come from the place; see Away. c. To detach 
itself; see Away. d. To grow apace. To c. back. 
To return (hither), in space or time. Toe. by. To 
come near; to pass. Toe. down. a. To descend; 
see Down adv. b. To extend downward. c. To i 
fall. d. To be lowered, e. To co 7 ne down upon 
— ; to descend with authority, severity, hostility, or 
suddenness upon. f. Tocotne down (loith) — : to 
bring or put clown (esp. money) (collog.) To c. in. 

a. To enter hither, esf. into a house, room, land, etc. 
fb. (in Script.) To co 77 te in unto ; to have carnal in- 
tercourse with. c. To move or advance inwards; to 
arrive, fd. Fencing. To get within the opponent's 

uard. t®. To submit, f. To be successful m a can- 
idature; to come into power, g. Of things: To be 
brought or given in. n. To begin to be m season, 
use, or fashion; to be opportune, i. To lake its 
place, j. To begin, as a time or season, k. Tocotne 
m for', to receive incidentally. 1 . To come in upon, 
on : to enter one's mind. Toe* near. To tmproach 
in place, order, qualities, etc.; see Near. So come 
nigh. To c. oflf. a. To come away from e.g. a 
ship, a coast, etc. b. To become detached, c. To 
retire or extricate oneself from any engagement ; as 
to c. off second best, etc. td. Of things : To turn 
out. e* To take place, ff. To pay. To c. on. a. 
l‘o advance hitherward, b. To advance in growth or 
development, c. To supervene ; said of bad weather, 
fits of illness, etc. d. To come in course to be dealt 
with. e. To come upon the scene of action, f. Cotne 
on / used esp. as a challenge or call of defiance. To 

c. out. a. Hi. i,e. out of a place, a house, etc. 

b. esp. ‘ out into the field *, i. e. to fight c. To leave 
one’s employment, e.g. on strike, d. To emerge from 
a contest, competition, etc. e. To appear, as the sun, 
etc. f. To protrude, g. To come into public view; 
to become public ; to be played, as a card. b. To 
result, i. To develop; as flowers, diseases, etc. j. 
To become evident, k. To be published. 1 . To show 
or declare oneself, m. To make a dibut. n. To make 
a formal entry into society. To c. out of. a. lit. To 
issue from. b. To escape, c. To extend out of (a 
place) I to project or grow out of. To c. out with. 
To bring out ; to utter, give vent to. Toe. over. a. 
Ul To come, passingover ? to cross, b. To change 
sides, hitherward. To c. round, a. To come by a 
circuitous route; to come in an informal way. b. To 
come with the revolution of time or events, c. To 


veer round, as the wind, to a more favourable quarter ; 
to turn favourably in opinion. d* To return to a 
normal state or to a better mood ; to recover from a 
swoon, etc. To c. to, a. = OE. t 6 <untan to arrive ; 
L. advenire. b, Naut. To come to a standstill ; also, 
to come close to the wind. c. To come round to accord, 
or a pleasant mood. NowcTzW. d. To recover (from 
a swoon, etc.). Toe. up. a. lit. To ascend ; to come 
to a place viewed as higher, eras a centre, e.g. the 
capital or a university. b. To come close forward 
(to). C.^ To come right forward from the rear ; esp. to 
c. up with, to overtake, d. To spring up, as a plant. 
e,_ To originate, come into use. f. To turn up; to 
arise in the mind. g. To amount to ; to equal, h. 
Naut. To come to a direction, i. To slacken (a rope, 
cable, etc.), as in C. up Capstan, i. e. ‘slack the Cable 
which you heave by . j. In the imperative, a call 
to a horse, k. Marry c. up ! see Marry. 

Phrases. C. and go. a. To copie to a place and 
depart again ; to pass to and fro. b. To be first present 
and then absent ; to approach and recede ; to arrive 
and pass, as time, etc. C. your ways : see Way. 

For other phrases, as c. Amiss, Home, Short, of 
Age, to Anchor, to Blows, to Close Quarters, to 
Grief, to Hand, to Heel, to Life, to Light, to 
Nature, to the Front, to the Point, to Terms, to 
Time, to an Understanding, up to the Mark, to the 
Scratch, etc., see under these worda 

Come (k27in), sb. [OE. cj/me OTeut. type 
^kumiz, f, human to come. ] Approach, arrival, 
coming. (Obs. exc. in comp., as income, etc.) 

C. and go : passage to and fro. Also attrib. 
Come-at-able (kt^mise’tabT), a. coUoq. 
1687. [f. phr, to come at (see CoME v.).] That 
may be come at or reached ; accessible. 

CO‘me-back. i. An act of retaliation ; a 
retort (U.S.) 1889. 3. A return 1922. 

Co*me-by-cliance. co/Ioq. 1760. One who 
or that which comes by chance ; a bastard. 
Comedian (kc^mrdian). 1581. [Q.d.F. comd- 
dien, a. (ult.) Gr. COMEDY.] i. A 

player in comedies ; occas., an actor 1601. Also 
fig. a. A writer of comedies 1581. attrib. 

' X. Are you a C. Shaks. var. fCome’diant. 

II Comedienne (kom^dze-n). [Fr., fem. of 
• comldien.] A comedy actress. 

Comedietta (k^mzdiie*ta). 1836. [a. It., 
dim. of comedia^ A short or slight comedy. 

II Comedo (kp-mz’di?). PL -omes, -os, -ons. 
1866. [L., a glutton, f. comedere.] ' A small 
worm-like yellowish black-tipped pasty mass 
which can in some persons be made, by pres- 
sure, to exude from hair follicles. They are 
found on the cheeks, forehead, and nose ’. Also, 
the skin disorder m which these are found. 
Come-down, sb. 1563. [f. phr. to come 

dow 7 i ; see Come v.] A downfall ; a notable 
reverse 1840. 

Comedy (kp'm/di). ME. [a. lA comMic, 
ad. L. comcedia, a. Gr. Kcofxcpbia, f. (ult.) either 
uojfjLos revel or kcu/x'^ village + dctSeiF (cf. Ode), ] 
X. A light and amusing stage-play, with a happy 
conclusion to its plot. Applied also, formerly, 
to narrative poems, mystery plays, and inter- 
ludes, with a happy ending. 3. That branch 
of the drama which adopts a humorous or 
familiar style, and depicts laughable characters 
and incidents. (Occas- personified.) Ml£. fig. of 
incidents, etc. in real life 1570. Also atirw. 

X. Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, Histories. 
& Tragedies (title) 1623, s. I**ersons, such as c. would 
choose, When she would show an image of the times, 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes B. Jons. 
fig. The great human c, Morley, 

Comeliness (kjc»*mlin(}s). ME. [f- Comely 
«.] The quality of being Comely. 

Hee hath no forme nor comeKnesse Xsa. liii, a. 
Things . . which a Man cannot, with any Face or 
Comelincs. say or doc Himselfe Bacon. 

Comelmg (ksp’mlig). arch, and dial. [OE. 
‘^cumeling, f. cuman to come.] An immigrant, 
not a permanent resident ; also fa novice. 
These new comelings began to molest thehomelings 

*^omely (k»*mli), a. [OE. cftmlk^ f. cimi 
fine : — wGer. Mmi*' + lie; sec Like, -iy L j x- 
Fair, pretty, beautiful, nice. (As used of per- 
sons, it implies a homelier style of beauty, which 

fng to the moral sense or testhetic taste ; becom- 
ing, proper, decorous ME. 

X, (jbmfy apparell XS3S. Civil-suked Mom..Chef- 
chef t in a comly Cloud Milt, Pern, xdga, N 0 comiyar 
creatur of goddes creacyon *485, Rather c. than 
beautiful Gay. ^ ■. Brayse is <3. for the vpright Ps* 
xxxiii. X. Marching home In c, order Fow. Hence 
1 Co'melily adv. 1 (m. fCo'mely adv. 


m (man), a (puss), au (loud), p (cut). § (Fr. chtfJf). 0 (ev#r)* ai (/, ofi). 9 (Fr. can do vie), i (sH). » (Fsycbij). ^ (whiit). q (got). 
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Come-o*fiF, s3. 1634. [f. phr. come off\ 
see Come v.] i . A finish-up, a conclusion. 2. 
An evasion, excuse for non-performance 1849. 

Comer (k2?*m9i). ME. [f.CoMEz^. + -ek 1 .] 

I. One who comes; a visitor, an arrival Often 
qualified, as first c.. New-comer, etc. fa. Of 
a plant : A grower. Bacon. 

X. All cowers : everybody or anybody that comes. 

II Comes. 1683. [L., f, COM’ ■hire.'] a., £ccl. 
Antiq. A book containing the epistles and gos- 
pels read at mass. b. Mus. The answer to the 
first subject {dux) in a fugue. 
fComessation. ME. [a. OF. comessacion^ 
ad. L. comessatmiem^ f. comessari, better comzs- 
sari.] I. Feasting, ‘ riotous eating ’ -1642. 2. 

Eating together -1686. 

Comestible (k/me*stib’l). 1483. [a. F., f. 
(ult.) L. com- + edere.] fadj. Fit to eat, edible 
-1683 sb. Anything to eat ; pi. eatables. (Usu- 
ally joc.) 1837. 

1. All the metes of therthe that ben c. Caxton. So 
tCome'stion, eating ; alsoy?^, of fire. 

Comet (kp’met). [In late OE. coineta, a. L. 
(also cometes), a. Gr. Ko/iriTrjS! (sc. 6 .<TTrjp) long- 
haired star.] I. A celestial body moving about 
the sun in an elongated elliptical, or a para- 
bolic orbit, and consisting (when near the sun) 
of a star-like nucleus surrounded with misty 
light, and a train of light or ‘tail Also fi^. tsi, 
A card-game -1742. 3. = Cometes, a genus of 
Humming-birds with long tails 1862- 

I, The grave of him who blazed The c. of a 
season Byron. Comb.: c.-finder, -seeker, a telescope 
of low power and large field, used in searching for 
comets ; -wine, wine made in a c.-year, reputed to 
have superior flavour ; -year, one in which a notable 
c. has appeal ed. 

Hence Cometa'rium, a contrivance for illustrating 
motion in an eccentric orbit. Co’metary a. per- 
taining to a c. or comets ; c.-like. Come'tic, -al, a, 
cometary ; fig-, blazing, portentous, erratic. Cometo*- 
grapher, one who describes comets. Cometo*- 
graphy, that part of astronomy which treats of 
comets. Cometo'logy. (Diets.) 

Comfit (k2?’mfit), sb, [ME. comfyt^ a. OF. 
conjit, confiU : — L. confecium, co7ifecia pa. pple. 
(used sb.), f. conficere (f. com- -h facere). Cf. 
Confect.] A sweetmeat made of some fruit, 
root, etc. , preserved with sugar; a sugar-plum. 
Hence tCo*mfit v, to preserve, to pickle ; esp. 
to make into a c. 

Comfiture (k2?*mfitiuj). ? Obs. ME. [a. F. 
coufiture\ see prec. and cf. Confecture. ] ti. 
A preparation of drugs. Chaucer. 2. A pre- 
serve, confection 1558. 

Comfort v. ME. [a. OF. cun-, 

conforter : — L. confortare, f. coft- intensive + 
forth . The change to com- is Eng.] ti. To 
strengthen ,* 10 encourage ; to support ; to in- 
vigorate -1674. ta. To aid, abet, countenance. 
(Formerly common in legal use.) -1726. ta. 
'Fo cheer -1612; to relieve -1798. 4. To soothe 
in grief or trouble ; to console. (The current 
sense.) ME. pass.^ also \iittr, (for refl.) To take 
comlort ME. 5. To make comfortable {mod.). 

I. Wynges, to c. the bataylles, if nede requyred 
Li). BiiRNKRS. To c. the memory Lyte, the^ braine 
1637, the stomach 1671. a. Guilty of comforting and 
assisting the Rebels Ayufto, 3. A mynstral . . alle 
peuple to comfortye I^angl. To c. the poor isap. 4. 
To c. the afflicted state of Chri.stians 1641. intr. 
Line a little, c, a little, cheere thyselfe aljttle.( 4 ,KiS. 

II, vi. s- S- A comforting beverage {mod,). 

Comfort (ka7‘mfojt), ME. [n.O'P.cun-, 

confori; see prec.] t*- Strengthening; en- 
couragement; aid, support, countenance. {Obs, 
cxc. in legal phr. aid and c.) -1769. '\concr. A 
support -”1577. to. Pleasure, delight -1568; 
relief or aid in want, etc. -1647, 3. Consola- 

tion, solace ME. ; the production of content 
and restfulness {mod.); a source or means of 
comfort ME.; a comforting fact or reflection 
«53. 4. The condition or quality of being 

(ioMFORTABLE 181:4. 5. A thing that ministers 
to enjoyment and content. (Usu. pL ; opp. to 
neccssariiSf and luxuries,) 1659. 6. A quilted 

coverlet 1863. ty* As an interjection; » Take 
comfort. Shaks. 

X. That w© may receiu© ih© fmites of the yearth to 
our comfort© JBk. Com, Proper* coner. Our© coufort 
and Defender *455. 3. Non© ©Iso ther© is giv©i c. to 
my grief© DRAvroNf. When other helpori fail and 
comforts fle© *847. Nobody . . can lose a pmny by 
me— that is one c Scott. 4* In pisac© and c. Woaosw. 
5. CrMture contorts i food, etc. So kome eonylbris. 


7. JVint. T, IV. iv. 848. Hence Co*mfortful a. full 
of c. Comfortless a,, -ly adv., -ness. 
Comfortable (k2?*mf9itabl), a. (sb.) ME. 

[ a. Anglo-F. conforiable, f. conforter to COM- 
FORT. (Mod.F. confortable from Eng.)] 

A. adj. I. I. Strengthening or supporting 

{arch.) ME. ; thelpful -1725. ta. Affording 
pleasure or delight -1748 ; satisfactory ; toler- 
able {colloq.) -1728. 3. (Consolatory : of per- 

sons {obs.) or things {archl) ME. 4. Affording 
or fitted to give tranquil enjoyment and content. 
(This and II. 2 are the current senses.) 1769. 
Also absol. 

The c. expectation of Immortality Berkeley. 
This c. cordial 1744, 2. The c. Sense of his [God’s] 

Presence Hartley. His [the boy’s] Skull seems to be 
of a c. thickness 1728. 3. For heauens sake speake c. 
words Shaks. 4. In c. circumstances {mod.). 

11 . With pass, or neut, sense, fi. In a state 
of consolation ; cheerful -1755. 
pain and trouble ; at ease 1770 ; colloq, of per- 
sons, placidly self-satisfied 1856. 

I. His c. temper forsook him Timon in. iv. 71. 2. 
Let it freeze without, we are c. within Scott. A 
motherly c. woman 1878. 

B. sb. ti. That which gives comfort; pi. com- 
forts -1675. 2. a. A worsted covering for the 

wrist, b. A Comforter for the neck. c. ( U.S. ) 
= Comfort sb. 6. 1835. 

Hence Co*mfortableness, the state of being c. 
Co'mfortably adv. in a c. manner, 

tComforta*tion. Also con-. ME. [a. OF. 
confortacion.] Comforting; delight -1485; 
strengthening -1626, 

fComfortative, a. andy^. [ME. confortatif, 
a. F ; see Comfort v.] adj. Having the quality 
of comforting ”1683. A cordial Also//. 
-1742. var. tCo'mfortive. 

Comforter (kx^^mfoitsi). ME. [a. Anglo-F. 
co7iforiour OF. conforteor; see Comfort v.] 
I. One who or that which comforts or consoles. 
In Tbeol. the Holy Spirit, fa. A small kind of 
spaniel -1790. t3. One who aids, countenances, 
or abets. (Chiefly legal) -1570. 4. A long 

woollen scarf worn round the throat 1833. b. 
= Comfort sb, 6. [U.S.) 5. A baby's dummy 

teat 1898. 

X. The doctor is the best of comforters Fielding. 
Wyclif yo/in xiv. 16. See also Job sb.^ 
Co*mfortresS. rare, ME. [a. OF. confor- 
terxsse^ fern, of confortbre,] A female com- 
forter. 

Comfrey (ka^'mfri, kp*m-). ME. [a. OF. 
confirie, coitfire^ confitre ; ? corruption of L. 
conferva. Called also consolida (‘quia habet 
vim consolidandi ').] The Eng. name of Sym- 
phytum ofiicinalc (N.O. Boraginacex), a tall 
plant, with rough leaves; formerly esteemed 
as a vulnerary. Also applied to other plants. 

Comfy (kz?*mfi), a, 1829. colloq, (orig. in- 
fantile or feminine). = Comfortable. 

Comic (kp*mik). 1576. [ad. L., a. Gr. Koofu- 
KQs, prob. f. KwfjLos; cf. Comedy.] 

A. adj. I. Of, proper, or belonging to comedy, 
as dist. from tragedy. 2. Burlesque, funny 
1839. 3. «= Comical 4. 1751. 

X. C. opera is the opera of comedy, not * comic * in 
the vulgar English sens© Hullah. 

B. +1. = Comedian 1, 2. -1738. a. col- 
loq. = c. paper 1889. 3. quasi-J^. The c. : that 

which is c. 1842, 

Comical (kp’mikfil), a, 1557. [f. as prec.] 
ti. Comic 1. -X 72 S‘ +«• Trivial, low; opp. 
to tragical, or elevated -1687, ts- Like the 
ending of a comedy; fortunate. (Opp. to 
tragical -1677. 4. Mirth-provoking, humor- 

ous; ludicrous, laughable, (The ordinary 
sense.) 1685. 5- Queer Uolloq, and dial. ) 1793. 

X. One Plautus, a comical! poet 1577. 3. But Comi- 
call was the end of Job Fuller. 4. But the dog 
[S, Foote] was so very c., that I was obliged to . . laugh 
It out Johnson. Hence Comicality, c. or comic 
quality, Co*mical-ly adv,, -ness. 

\\Cm:d!C!e!&, sb. fil. rare, 1533. [Fr., ad. L. 
comitia (cf. notice, etc,).] »» COMITIA x, 
Comico- (kp*mik<?), comb. f. L. comicus, Gr. 
mpmh, 

Comicry. rare, 1850. [1 Comic + -ry.] 
Comic action or practice. 

Coming ME. [f.C0ME?7, 

-INO K] I . The action of the vb. Come : draw- 
ing near; arrival, advent, fa. Access -X7t5. 


Coining in, a. Entrance, commencement, etc. 
1586. tb. _A means of entrance -1719. c. pi. Re- 
venues, receipts; income 1599. 

Co'tnmg,ppl. a, 1460. [f. as prec. -f - ing^.] 
I. Approaching m space or time. 2. Inclined to 
make or meet advances; forward 1600. 

I. The comming morne Mids. N. v. i. 372. Indica- 
tions of a c. storm Macaulay, a. Sometimes c., some- 
times coy Sedley. 

Comintern (k^*mint9jn). 1925. [Russ.] The 
Communist /w/^rwational party of the U.S.S.R. 

Comitadji (kpmitse'dgi). 1903. [Balkan, 
f. F. comitL] A band of irregular soldiers. 
||Comitafus(k^mit^i*t^s). 1875. comes , 

comitem, ] i. A body of comites; a retinue of 
warriors or nobles attached to the person of a 
king or chieftain. 2. An (English) county, as 
\n posse comitaius, q.v. 

11 Comitia (k^mi'Jia), 1625. [L., f. 

com- -1- -iiium; cf. exiiium, etc. ] x.JRom. Antiq. 
An assembly of the Roman people for electing 
magistrates and passing laws. Formerly Co- 
MiCES. 2. An assembly {rare) 1625, 3. A name 
formerly given to the Encaenia at Oxford 1714. 
Comitial (k^mi’Jial), a. 1533. [ad. L. co- 
znitialis.] Of or pertaining to the Roman co- 
mitia, or to some modem assemblies. 

Comity (kf7*miti). 1543. \p.^.'L,co7}iitatem, 
tcomis.] Courtesy, civility, urbanity; kindly 
and considerate behaviour towards others, as c, 
of 77ianner, etc. 

Co7nity of nations: a. The courteous and friendly 
understanding by which each nation respects the laws 
and usages of every other, so far as may he without 
prejudice to its own rights and inteiests. _ b. erron. 
The company of nations mutually practising this. 

Comma (kp*ma). PI. commas (formerly 
-aes); as L. orGr. commata (kp'mSlta.). 1586. 
[a. L., Gr. ubfijia, f. icon-, kotttclv to strike, cut. ] 
I. In Gr. Bhet. and Pros. : A group of words 
less than a colon (q.v.). Flence tA short 
member of a period. 2. A punctuation-mark 
[now ,] used to separate the smallest members 
of a sentence. (Often erron. said to be the mark 
of a short pause.) 1589. fig. = Break, pause 
1602. 3. Mus. A minute interval or difference 

of pitch 1597. 4. One of the quotation-marks 

now called inve7'ted commas 1705. 

C. (butterfiy) : a butterfly (Grapta Comma album) 
with a white c.-shaped mark on the underside of the 
wing. C. {bacillus) ; a bacillus of curved shape, said 
to be present in cholera. 

Command (k^mamd), v. [ME. coma{u)nd- 
en, a. OF. cu?na7ider, comander, f. (ult.) L. com- 
mUinsinQ-h mandare, Cf. Commend.] i. To 
order, enjoin, bid with authority or influence. 
(For cortst. see quots.). Also fig. of things. 
absol, M£. a. To order to come or go to, from, 
ifzto, upon^ away, here, koine, etc. ME. fig.To 
cause to come 1611. t3. To demand with 

authority ; occas. with of or from -1786. 4. 
trans. To have authority over; to be master of; 
to sway, rule ME. Also fig. absol. To have the 
command i6ox, 5. To have at one’s call or 
disposal 1561. 6. To exact, compel (respect, 

etc.) 1591. 7. To dominate; to control; spec. 

said of the artillery of a fortified eminence 1603; 
to overlook 1697. ^ tS. - COMMEND -1^30. 

I. C. mee any seruice to the worlds end Much Ado 
ir, i. 271, The Scriptures we are commanded to search 
A.V, Transl, Prefi If you can c. these Elements to 
silence Temp. 1. i. 23. lacob had made an end of 
commanding his sonnes Gen, xlix, 33, The rule of 
life which religion commands Froudb. He., com- 
manded Paul to be brought Actsxxv. 6, absol, Man 
to and woman to obey Tknnyson. a. To c. them 
off De Foe. fig. I will c. my blessing vpon you Lev, 
XXV. 21. 3. Cymb. 1. v. 9. 4. The haughty Dane 

commands the narrow Seas Marlowe, absol. Born 
to c. 1799. To c. his old soldiers 1848. To c, oneself 
1706. 5. *Tis not in mortals to c. success Addison. 

It is not every day I can c. that sum Burke. C. me 
while I flue Two Gent. in. i, 23. Phr. Vours to c. 
6. She . . must . , o your sympathy 1802. 7. The vantage 
ground of Truth ; a hill not to be commanded Bacon. 
A Window commanding a very lovely view Ruskin. 
Phr. To c, a suit caras (mod.), 8 . Phr, To c, to God, 

Command (k^ma’nd), sb, 3:55a. [prob. f* 
prec.] X. The act of commanding; bidding 
X591. a. A Commandment iss»« 3 * The 
faculty of commanding ; rule, control, sway. 
Also Jig, X593. 4 » Fower of control; mastery; 

possession with full power to use 164a, 5. 

Coercion X692. 6, The power of dominating 

surrounding country 1628 ; range of vision 1697. 


8(Ger.K«n). -!f(Fr.p«K). U (Ger. M«ler).' (Fr, d«ne). 8 (cwrl). e (S.) (thwe). /(?i)(mn). # (Fr. 5 (», frm, with). 
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7. A position in. which one commands ; e.g. 3. 
naval commander’s post. 8. The body of troops 
or district under a commander 1592. 

1. Doeth the Eagle mount vp at thy commaund 
xxxix. 27. 3. High c. Spake in his eye Byeon. [To] 
have the c. of a ship Pepys, 4. Phr, C. of language^ 
-words, etc. At c>: ready to receive or obey orders; 
availalsle to use, spend, etc, 6. His c. of the passes 
of the Alps Freeman. 7. District Commands (Home) 
Aldershot 1886. 8. Colonel Dodge ordered the c. to 

halt 1841. The city of Paris is to be divided into four 
commands 1871. 

Comb.x c.-in-chief, supreme military c. ; -night, 
the night on which something is performed by (royal) c. 

Comina*ndable, 1646. [f. Command 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being commanded. 
Commandant (kpmanda'nt), 1687. [a. 
Fr., orig. pr. pple. = ‘commanding’.] A com- 
manding officer : irrespective of rank. Applied 
often as a foreign title, as the c, from Seville, 
Hence Commandamtship, 
fComma'ndatory, a. 1659. [f- L. coin- 
mandat-, cotnmandare. ] Mandatory -1670. 
|lCoramandee*r, v. 1881. [ad. S. Afr. kom- 
mande'ren, f. F. commander^ To command 
for (or as for) military service. Also fig. sccidgen. 
Commander (kpma-nd9i). ME. [a. OF. 
comandere : — L. type coinmandator ; see Com- 
mand V.] I. One who commands, or has the 
disposal of\ one who exercises authority, a 
leader. a. spec. The officer in command of a 
military force 1598. b. In the Navy : An officer 
who ranks next above a first lieutenant 1450. 

3. The administrator of a Commandery, a 
Commendatory 1611. 4. Hence, a member 

of a higher class in certain Orders of Knight- 
hood 1846. 5. A laige wooden mallet or beetle 

1573* t6. Snrg. = Ambe -1783. 

X. King and C. of our Common-weale Tit. A. i. ii. 
247. C. of the Faithful (cf. Admiral) ; a title of the 
caliphs, fot assumed {<? 640) by Omar I. 2. Com- 
mander-in-chief. The supreme commander of all 
the military land forces of a State, b. In U.S, vested 
in the President, c. In the Navyx The senior officer 
in any port or station holding command over all other 
vessels within assigned limits. Hence Commamder- 
Ship, the office or position of c. 

Commandery, -dry (k^ma-ndori, -cfndri). 
1534. [orig. a. F. commanderie, med.L. com- 
mendaria (i. commenda), benefice given in com- 
mendam, i.e. into charge or trust. Assoc, later 
with commander. “\ A benefice held in com- 
mendam -xSoy. 2. esp, in Jdist. An estate or 
a manor belonging to an Order of Knights, and 
placed under the charge of one of them (with 
title of conimendator. Commander 3) 1534. b. 
Occas. applied to the buildings 1712. 3. The 

rank of a Commander in an order of Knight- 
hood 1611, t4. The office of a commander 

-1630. tS- A district under a commander -1813. 

2 b. The C. here. . is a fine old House of Timber, in 
the Form of a Court Dk Foe. 

Commanding (k^Imamdig),^//. a. 1483. 
[f. Command v.J i. gen. Possessing or exer- 
cising command, ruling, controlling. 2. In- 
dicating or expressing command 159X. 3* 

Dominating by height or position; having a 
wide outlook 1634. 

X. C. ship 1758, officer 1796. 2. The majesty of c. 

beauty Massinger. 3. A high and c. turret 1^34. 
C. views in literature Emerson, Hence Commaurd- 
ing-ly adv,^ -11688 igare). 

11 Commandite (k^mafid*!). 1844. [F., f. 
commander in sense to entrust. ] ‘ A company 
to which persons advance capital without assum- 
ing the functions of partner, or incurring any 
responsibility’ (Littre). 

Commandment (k^ma*ndm&it). ME. [a. 
OF. com-, commandement, f. late L. comman- 
dare. Orig. 4 syllables, and spelt com-, com- 
mandement, etc,] r. An authoritative order or 
injunction; a precept (^rch.j, a. csp. A divine 
command ME. sfec, (pi) The Ten Command- 
ments of the Mosaic Decalogue ME. Also used 
allusively 1577. 3. slang, The ten command- 

ments : the ten finger-nails (esf. of a woman) 
1^40. t4. The action or fact of commanding; 
bidding -1676. ts- Authority, control ; military 
command -1641. t6. Old Law. * The offence 

of inducing another to transgress the law ' -1641. 

I. To the contrary I haue express* c. Wini. T. n. 
ii. 8, 2. A newe commaundement geve I vnto you 

XmoALE yohn xiii. 34. 2 Men. VJ, i. m. 145. 5. Haue 

I commandenient on the pulse of life fohn iv, ii. 9a, 

II Commando (kffmamdi?). S\J/r. 1834. [a. 


Pg. = 'party commanded’, f. command-ar.] A 
party called out for military purposes; a (quasi- 
military) expedition (esp. of the Boers) against 
the natives. 

Commandress (k^momdres). 1593. A fe- 
male commander. Also fig. 

Commandrie, -ry,vars. of Commandery. 
fCommark. rare. 1612. [ad. Sp. comarca, 
f. L. com- + marca March.] Border-country 

-1654- 

Commata, L. and Gr. pi. of Comma. 
fCommate-rial, a, [See Com-.] Identical 
in material. Bacon. 

Commatic(kpm0e*tik),2. rare. 1844. [See 
Comma.] Consisting of short clauses or lyric 
measures. So Co’mmatism, c. character. 
Commea'surable, 2. « Commensurable. 
Commeasure (k/me-gJui), v. 1614. [See 
Com-.] To equal in measure or extent. 

Until.. the full-grown will, Circled thro’ all experi- 
ences . . C. perfect freedom Tennyson. 

Commeate v. 7 Obs. 1655. [f. 

L. comment-, commeare."] intr. To pass to and 
fro, penetrate in all directions. 

11 Comme il faut (k^m il f^u), adj. phr. 1 756. 
[Fr,, ‘as it is necessary'.] As it shoiild be, proper. 
Commemorate (k^me*m6r<?it),z^. 1599. [f. 
(ult.) L. com- + memorare.] i. trans. fa. To 
make mention of or rehearse, b. To mention 
asworthyof remembrance; to celebrate in speech 
or writing. 2. To call to remembrance by some 
solemnity or celebration 1638. 3. Of things : 

To be a memorial of 1766. 

I. The. .Tempter did c, unto her.. the Prohibition 
1693. 2. We are called upon to c. a revolution . . happy 
in its consequences Atterburv. 3. Dates, which c, 
events D’Israeli. Hence Comme’morative a. 
having the attribute of commemorating ; also as sh. 
Comme miorator ira-re), one who commemorates. 
Commemiorato ry a. {rare), commemorative. 

Commemoration (k^me mor^i'Jsn). ME. 
[ad. L. commemorationem.'] i. fa. Recital, 
mention -1631. b. Eulogistic mention 1823. 

2. A calling to remembrance by some solemnity 
or celebration ME. b. A service, or a prayer, 
in memory of a saint or of a sacred event ME. 
c. At Oxford, an annual celebration in memory 
of the Founders and Benefactors 1750. 

I. b. Yet there were several [names] worth a Byron. 
2. To celebrate the c. of the most glorious death of 
thy Son Bh, Com. Prayer. The c. of the Martyrdom 
of King Charles 1 st 1779. 

Commence (k^me*ns),z^. \U^.co7nence, a. 
OF, cumencer, comencer \ — late L. type *com- 
tniiiare, f. com- intensive + initiare ; see Ini- 
tiate. The double w is not justified. More 
formal than begin.'] r. trans. To begin, enter 
upon. 2. intr. with infin. To begin to do [OF. 
cumencer <i] ME. 3. intr. To make a start 
ME. ; to begin to be ; to start as (arch.) 1642. 

4. [tr. med.L. incipere.'] To take a full degree 
in any faculty at a U ni versity M E. Also ’[trans. 
and absol. Also fig. 

X. Commencing with the Sun his Toil 1696. Phr. 7'o 
£. an action, asm t, proceedings, etc. a. And comenced 
to loue hir anonright ME. 3. Here the anthem doth 
c. SiiAKS, The time . . when pig is to c. bacon Soutuey. 

4. He . . that hath comensid in art Wyclif. This is 
nil year to commens master of art G. Harvey. H ence 
Commemceable a. that can fc. (sense 4) or be 
commenced. Commemcer, one who commences. 
(Obs. in sen.se 4.) 

Commencement (k^ymemsment). Earlier 
com-. ME. [a. OF. co(m)mencement; see CoM- 
MKNCE.] I- The action or process of com- 
mencing; bcm'nning; time of beginning. a. 
The action of taking a full degree; esp. at Cam- 
bridge, Dublin, etc., the great ceremony when 
these are conferred ME. Also trans f and fig. 

X. The Origin and Commencement of this greefe 
Maml. tth i. x8s. 

Commend (k^me'ncl), ts. ME. [a<3. L. cem- 
mendare, f, intensive 4 mandare; see Man- 
date , Repl command(e in this sense. ] x • To 
give in trust or charge ; to commit, a. To pre- 
sent as worthy of acceptance or regard; to 
direct attention to, as worthy of notice; to Re- 
commend ME, To praise ME. Also 

absol t4. To set off; to adorn or grace -X644. 

5, To recommend to kindly remembrance (now 

arch.) X463, 6. Mccl To bestow in commen- 

dam. Also absol 16x6, 7, Nisi To place 

under the protection of a feudal lord 1867. 


' I. To her white hand see thou do c. This seal’d-vp 
counsaile L. L. L. iii. i. i6g. I comende you my wyfe 

.& my children Caxton. 2. Harts-ease . . is com- 
mended for a rupture Cogan. _ I c. vnto you Phebe 
our sister Ront. xvi. i. 3. C. it, or come and mend it 
1634. 4 What.. more commendeth a woman than 

constancie Lyly. Phr. C. me {us) iox give me by 
choice*. Otig. of a person. Hence Comme*nder. 
tCommemdment. 

fComme-nd, sb. 1470. [a. F. commende (in 
sense i), and from prec.] 1. Eccl. = Com- 
mendami. 5 ^:. -1513. 2.Commendation~i6o8. 

3. A greeting, remembrance -1645. 

2. Speak in his just c. Per. 11. ii. 49. 3. Tell her I 

send to her my kind commends Rich. II, in. i. 38. 

I Commendable (kpme-ndabT), a. ME. [a. 

! OY.,2L.d,'L,.commendabtlis’, see prec. and -ABLE.] 
i.Proper to be commended, laudable, to. Com- 
mendatory 1576. Plence Comme *ndableness. 
Commemdably adv. 

li CommendadOT. 1580. comendador.l 
A commander. 

Commendam (kpme-ndsem). 1563. [acc. 
sing, of med.L. commenda, in phr. dai'e in com- 
mendam, to give (sc. a benefice) in charge or 
trust.] I. In the phrase in commendam : used 
of the tenure of a benefice ‘ commended ’ or 
given in charge to a clerk or layman to hold with 
enjoyment of the revenues until an incumbent 
was provided or for life. (Abolished in England 
in 1836.) Also iransf. 1658. 2. As English sb. 

(with pi.) The tenure of a benefice held as above 
1563 ; the benefice or office so held 1607. 

Comme^ndatary. 1539. \i.h. commend at-’, 
see CoMMENDATE.J I. adj. — Commenda- 
tory 2. 2. sb. a. Eccl A commendator. b. 

gen, A commissioner. 

Commendation (k^mencUi'Jan). ME. [a. 
OF., ad. L. commend ationem.] i. The action 
of Commending ; tgiving in charge 1583 ; ap- 
proval, recommendation ME. 2. (gen. in pi.) 
Remembrances sent to those at a distance; re- 
spects, greetings (arch.) 1529. ts. A thing that 
recommends -1697. 4. Liturg. (gen. in pi.) An 

\ office commending the souls of the dead to God 
M E. 5, Feudal Law. The cession by a freeman 
of himself and his lands to the protection of a 
feudal lord 1818. 6. Eccl. The giving of bene- 
fices in commendam 1883. 

I. You haue deseru’d High c. A. V.L. i. ii. 275. 
This letter of owre c. Edkn. 2. Aftyr niy moste herty 
commendacions Wolsuy. 3. Good-nature is the most 
godlike c. of a man Dryden. 

Commendator (k^?*mcnd-?it3x). 1561. [a. 
late L., f. comniendare,] i. One who holds a 
benefice In commendam 1561. t2. The presi- 
dent of a Commandery -1688. 3- “= Com- 

MENDADOR 1583. 

Commendatory (k^rae-ndatari). 1555. [ad. 
late L, commendatorius.] 

A. adj. I. Plavingtheattributcof commending 
or recommending. 2. Holding a benefice in 
commendam 1682. 3. Pertaining to feudal com- 
mendation 1867. 

X. C. letters 1555. C. prayer x one commending a 
dying person to God'.s mercy, a. C. abbots Burkk. 

B. sb. tx. A commendatory fact or word -1716. 

t2. A knight-commander -1762. t3. One who 
holds a benefice in commendam -X726, t 4 ' • 

Commandery -1762. 

*. A sufficient evidence and c. of bis own piety Milt. 

tllComme*ndum. » Commendam 3. 
Commensal (k^mems&l). ME, [a. F., f. 
(ult.) L, com- -i- mensa.] 

A. adj\ I. Eating at the same table. 3, Biol 
Applied to animals or plants which live a.*; 
tenants of others and share their food (dist, from 
parasitic) X877. 

B, sb. %* A messmate 1460. 2. Biol A com- 

mensal animal or plant X872. Hence Commeun 
8aHsm,a c. condition. Commensadity, c. slate. 
So tCominen8a»tio% eating at the same table, 
Sir T, Browne, 

Commenstirable (kffaiemsiurfib’l, -Jiir-), a. 
(.<<!>,) ISS7- commensura bills, f. (ult.) 

com- + mem-, meiiri to measure. | x. Having, 
or reducible to, a common measure i measurable 
by the same standard. 2* Proportionable in 
measure, ete. ; proportionate to 1645, t3« 

Measurable (by something) “X66o. Also M sb. 

X, Mind is not c. with Space Dov®. Himce Com-* 
me'nsurabi-lity, c. quality. CoramemtumbU* 
nes«* c. quality or state. Commemiurably adv. 


ae (mmi). a (pass), au (la?«d). p {cut). £(Fr, cWf). 0 (ev^r). »i(/, # (Fr. eau vie), i (sit). » (Psych<r), 9 (what), (gat). 
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Commeiisurate (k^me'nsiur/t, -Jur-), a. 
1641. [ad. L. comme 7 isitraius\ see precj 1. 
Having the same measure ; coextensive. Const 
■with, 2. Of corresponding extent or de- 

gree; proportionate, adequate. Const, to, with. 
i 6-{9. t3. Corresponding in nature {with, to) 

-1678. 4. = Commensurable i [rare) 1690 

I. Matter and gravity are always c. Bentley. 2. 
You know how it can act when its power is c. to its 
will Burke. Hence Commemsurate-ly 

■f Commensurate (k^me*nsiur<?it, -Jur-), v, 
1643. [f. prec.J I. i 7 itr. To agree or squaie 

2dith [rare), a. trans. To make commensurate, 
to proportion -171 r. 3. To reduce to a measure 
or standard ; to define the extent of -1660. 

Commensuration (kpme nsitoi-Jon, -Jur-). 
Now rare, 1526, [a. F., ad. L. commensura- 
tionem,\ i. The measuring of things against 
each other, ta. Measurement -1682. 3. The 

action of proportioning, or fact of being pro- 
portioned, proportion 1626. 

3. A c. or proportion between the Body moved, and 
the force Bacon. 

Comment (k^*ment), sb, ME, [a. OF., ad. 
L. commeiitum, f, L. co?nme?itus, commmisci 
(root corn-men’-) to invent. ] ti- An exposition ; 
a commentary -1877. 2. A remark or note m 

explanation or criticism of a literary passage ; 
an annotation 1509. Also collect 1589. 

3. The action of commenting; criticism 1847. 

1. This tretys . this lytil coment 1475. 2. Some 

Comments clear not, but increase the doubt Cleve- 
land. Jig. Some adopted the c,, others stuck to the 
text Burke. 

Comment (k^*ment,k^me*nt),z'. 1450. [ad. 
med.L. commentare to devise, and immed. f. 
Comment j-*?.] fi. trans. To devise, invent 
{esp, in a bad sense) “-1596, 2- trails. To fur- 

nish with comments; to annotate {arch.) 1599. 
3. intr. To write explanatory or critical notes 
{on, upon) 1611. 4. To make (unfavourable) 

comments {on, upon) 1591. t5. To ponder-1602. 

t. Spenser Q, vii. vii. 53. a. To c. an author 
Johnson. 4. Not an eye that sees you, but is a 
Physician to c. on your Malady Two Gent. 11. i. 42. 
S. Rick. Ill, IV. iu. 51. 

Co'mmentaried, ppL a. rare, [f. Com- 
mentary sh. or V.] Chronicled; annotated. 
G. Daniel. 

Commentary (k^7*mentari). 1531. [ad. L. 
commentanum, orig. adj. neut, f. commenium] 
see Comment.] fi. A note-book {rare) -1538. 
2. A memoir; in pi, memoirs, historical records 
(less formal than a history). (Chiefly Hist.) 
1538. 3. A treatise consisting of a series of 

comments on a text 1538 ; also iramf. xmdfig. 

2. Cesars Commentaries 1547. 3 - Thecommentaryes 
of An icon and Aucroyes Bale. 3. fig. A just Fro- 
nunciadon is a good C. 1748. 

Commentate (kp-mSnt^sit), v. rai^e. 1794. 
[app, f, CommentatorJ i. trans, Com- 
ment V. 2. a. inir, = Comment z'. 3-5. 1859. 

Commentation (kpment<?i*Jon). 1579. [ad. 
L. commentationem; for sense cf. comment ^comv 
mentary, etc, ] t x . A comment ; a commentary 
-1712, ta. Invention, concoction -I734* 3 . 

The makin|j of comments 1S33. 

a. By subtile commentations, and wild inferences 
Nomtii. 

Co’nutientator. 1641. [a. L.; see prec.] 
I. The writer of a Commentary (sense 3). a. 
An eyewitness whose description of a ceremony, 
sporting event, etc., is broadcast by wireless. 

It. Cornelius ii Lapidc.a. .great Coimncntatour upon 
holy Scripture X64X. Hence CommentatoTial a, 
pertaining to a c, or commentators. Co'mmenta'- 
forshlp, the office or performance of a c. 

Commemter, -or 

ME. [f. Comment a/. 4 -EE, -OR,] One who 
comments. [Ohs, in spec, sense.) 
tCommentitiousCk^^menti'Jcs),^?. 1614. [f. 
L, commeniicius (-tftius), i,comment-i sec COM- 
MENT.] Feigned, fictitious, lying -1849* 

Commerce (kF’mws), 1537. [a. F,, ad 
commerciumt t com^^ + merx-p mei^ci- mer- 
clmndise. Orig. stressed on second syllable. ] x, 
ICxclmnge between men of the products of nature 
and art; buying and selling together; exchange 
of merchandise, isp, on a large scale between 
different countries or districts 1587. a. Inter- 
course in the affairs of life; dealings %$$?• 8- 

Intercourse of the sexes; isp, iu a bad sense 
X624. t4. Interchange {esp. of letters, ideas, 


etc.) -1741. ts- Communication -i 757 . 

Cards. A game in which barter is the chief 
feature 1732. 

X. There c. plenty brings from foreign coasts GaV. 
Chamber of Commerce-, a. He is 

now in some c. with my Ladie TweL N. m. iv, 191. 
For. .c. to be had between God and us Hooker. fCf 
good €. ; pleasant to meet. 

Commerce (kpma- is), 2?. 1587. [f. prec. sb. ; 
cf. L. commerciarf) ti. inir. To trade, traffic 
-1660, 2. To hold intercourse or communica- 

tion, associate with {arch.) 1596. 

I. To c. and exchange with one another 1660. 2. 
With looks commercing with the skies Milt. Pens 
39. Hence fCommeTcer, a trader; a person that 
one has to do with. 

Commercial (k^ma-jjal), c:. (sb.) 1687. [f. 
L, commerciunt-^-A'L.'] i. Engaged in com- 
merce; trading. 2. Of or relating to commerce 
or trade 1744. 3. Such as passes current in the 
transactions of commerce 1752. 4. Viewed as 

a matter of profit and loss 1882. 5. sb, = Com- 
mercial traveller 1855. 

X. A rich c. city Burke. 2. The c. History of - . 
Japan 1744. C. Laws 1765. C. freedom McCulloch. 
A c. crisis Mill. 3. C. morality 1879. The c. acid 
is generally not quite pure 1865. 4. A c. success 1882. 

Phrases, C. letter, noiex sizes of writing paper m 
U. S. C. U-avellcr-. an agent for a manufacturer, 
etc., who travels over a district, soliciting orders. 

Hence Comme’TCialism, the c. spirit and piactice. 
Comme'rcialiSt, one engaged in commerce; an 
adherent of commercialism. Comme rciadity, c. 
quality or nature. CommeTcialize v. to make a 
matter of trade ; to subject to commercialism. Com- 

meTcially 

tCommigra'tion. 1627. [ad. L. commigra- 
lionem.} Migration; esp. on a large scale -X 75 S- 
fCommiditant. 1577. [f. 'L.commilitantem,'] 
A fellow-soldier -1728, So tUCominilito. 

Comminate (kf?'mmdit), v. 1611. [f. L. 
comminat-, comminaril] To anathema- 

tize. Also inir. Hence Co’mminative ^r. con- 
veying a comminution (rare). Co'mminator. 
Co*mminatory a. denunciatory. 
Commination (k^min^i-Jsn). 1460. [a. F., 
f. (ult.) com- intensive + minari. ] i. Denuncia- 
tion of punishment or vengeance ; loosely, de- 
nunciation (mod.), 2. Liturgy. A recital of 

Divine threatenings against sinners ; part of an 
office appointed to be read in the Church of 
England on Ash-Wednesday and at other times, 
Also, the whole office. 1^52. Also aiirib. 

I. The terrible comminacion and threate..in the 
Apocalyps vnto the byshoppe of Ephesy More. 
Their orthodox c. of all taxation 1865. 

Commingle (kj^mi-qg’l), v. 1626. [See 
Com-.] To mingle or mix together ; to blend. 
Comminute (k^’miniwt), v. 1626. [f. L. 
comminut-, contmznnere, f. (ult.) <ri??/2-4-root of 
minus?^ i. trans. To reduce to minute parti- 
cles ; to pulverize, triturate- 2. transf. To divide 
minutely or into small portions 1667. 

X. To c. hard bones 1880. ». To c. Bloud 
patronage Snt H. Taylor, Hence Co'mminuted 
AiSf. rf. reduced to minute particles; brokciunto 

several pieces, as in c. fracture. 

Comminution (k^mmiw*Jan). 1578. [f, L. 
type comminutionem.) x. Reduction into small 
fragments; pulverization, trituration. Surg. 
Cf. Comminuted. 1820. 2. transf. 1751. 

a. This naturalaud necessary c. ofour lives Johnson. 

fCommis. 1573. [a.r.] A deputy, delegate, 
clerk -1779. ^ 

'j'Comml’se, v. Earlier f. Commit z'. 

Commiserable (k^mi*zMbT),<af. 1609. [f. 
L. commissrart] Deserring commiseration. 

Commteerate (k^mrzer^it), 1606. [f.L, 
commiserat-, commiserari, i. (ult.) com-^ miser.] 
X. trans. To feel or express pity for ; to com- 
passionate- 2- To condole with 165^, 

X, This great victory., did move the Bn tains more 
to c. than to fear M aule. a. The aptitude . . to c. and 
comfort 1767. Hence Commi'seratingly adv. 
tCommi*serator, one who commiserates. 

Commisemtion(k^mr.2eraq3n). 1585. [ad. 
L, comptiscraHonefni see prec.J The action of 
commiserating; sorrow for the affliction or dis- 
tress of another; pity, compassion. 

Let no man help him, nor take c. vpon his infants 

^ Commissar (kpraisS-Jt). X918. [Russ.] The 
head of a government department of the 


U,S.aR, So Commi8sa*rtat lotS. 
^mmissarial (ki?mise»*rild), a, 170a* 


med. L. commissarius + -AL. ] Of or pertaining 
to a commissary. 

Commissariat (kpmise^Ti^t). Also -ot- 
1609. [a. F., and f. Commissary.] 1, Sc. Law. 
A commissary court; the office, jurisdiction, or 
district of a commissary. 2. Mtl, That depart- 
ment charged with the duty of providing food 
and supplies for the army 1779. 3. transf. 1812. 
4. Food-supply 1861. Also attrih, 

3. There is no c, for supplying London Southey. 
Commissary (k^'misarl). ME. [ad. med.L. 
commissarius, f. commissus committed, entrust- 
ed.] I. One to whom a special duty or charge 
is committed by a superior power ; a commis- 
sioner; a delegate. 2..Frr/. An officer exercis- 
ing jurisdiction as the representative of the 
bishop in parts of his diocese ME. 3. Eng. 
Univ. ta. At Oxford, the Vice-Chancellor, h. 
At Cambridge, an assistant or assessor to the 
vice-chancellor in his court 1797. 4* Mil. An 

officer or official who has charge of the supply 
of food, stores, and transport ; talso, formerly, 
one who inspected musters 1489. 5 . A superior 

officer of police (in France) 1855. 

1. Jig. Great Destiny, the C. of God Donne. 4. The 
Commissaries for victuall 1623. Commissaries of the 
Musters 1633. 

Phrases. C. court, a. The court of a bishop s c. 

b. Sc. Law. A sheriff or county court which appoints 

and confirms executors of deceased persons leaving 
personal property in Scotland. C. general. A chief 
or head c. ; spec. the chief of a commissariat 

service. Hence Co'mmissaryshi p, the office of a c. 

Commission (kpmi-Jon), iA ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. commissionent', see Commit.] i. Autho- 
ritative charge to act in a prescribed manner. 
2. Authority committed to any one 1480 ; spec, 
that of an officer in the army or navy 1672. 3. 

An instrument conferring such authority ME. ; 
spec, the warrant by which an officer in the army 
or navy is appointed to the rank and command 
he holds 1643. 4* conferred by such 

a warrant 1708. 5. The condjtion of being 

authoiitatively entrusted or given in charge iS 73 * 
6. A body of persons charged with some speci- 
fied function 1494. 7. The entrusting of (au- 
thority, etc., to) 1883. ^ charge or matter 

entrusted to any one to perform 1570. 9. Au- 

thority given to act as agent for another in busi- 
ness 1622. 10. E pro rata remuneration for 

work done as agent 172$. u* The committing 
(of crime, etc.) 1597. 

r. I have it in c., to comfort the feeble minded 
Bunvan. 3. Act within your C. Selubn. spec. 
Cowards must lay their bought Commissions down 
1705. C. of the peace;, the authority given under the 
Great Seal empowering certain persons to act as 
Justices of the Peace, 3. Whil’st our C. from Rome 
IS read Hen. VIII. n. iv. 1. My c. [as lieutenant] had 
been made out Marryat. Phrases (combining 
senses 2 and 3, and sometimes C. of array 
Array); of bankruptcy, ‘z. c. by the Loid 

Chancellor, appointing commissioners to administer 
a bankrupt’s estate on behalf of the creditors % c. of 
lunacy, a c. issued to investigate whether a person is 
a lunatic or not. 5. In coinmission. Of an office: 
Placed by warrant in the charge of a body of persons, 
instead of the ordinary constitutional admmi.strator. 
Of a ship of war: Manned, armed, and ready for sea; 
said also of the officer in command. So Out of c. 6. 
The Parnell C. {mod.). 8. If 1 can execute any little 

c. for you Dickens. 9. Sold bye. from the niakeis 
De Foe. ix. Slnnes of omission and c. Howson. 

Comb, ; c.-ageiit, -merchant, an agent, etc., who 
transacts bu.siness for others on the principle of per- 
centage; so c.-businessi -broker, an agent for the 
sale or purchase of commissions in the army or navy. 

Commission (k^mi ’Jan), 1661* [f. prec. 
sb.] I- trans. To furnish with a commission 
or legal warrant. 2, To empower; to entrust 
with an office or duty 1683. 3. To send on 

a mission 1697. 4* To give a commission or 

order to or for 1790. 

1, Commissioned to ride the circuit Fuller, for the 
* Adamant* of fifty guns Bkntwck. The new ships 
we c. Burke. 3. A chosen band He first commissions 
to the Latian land, In threat'ning embassy Dryden. 
van tCommi’Ssionate (in senses r-3). 
ComiBissionoire (komzsswnfr). 1765. [a. 
F.] 11 1. One entrusted with small commissions; 
a messenger or light porter. 2. spec. One of 
the Corps of Commissionaires, m. association of 
pensioned soMierSi started in I^ondon in x8s9, 
organized to act as porters, messengers, etc. . 

(k^mi*Jw£), <t. 1540. [f* 
Commission sb. 4 -al.] Of or pertaining to- a 
commission. 
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fCommi’Ssionary, a. 1600. [f. as prec.] 

Appointed by warrant,* delegated -1649. 

Our judges .are either ordinary or c. Hooker. 

Commissioner (k^mi-Jsnai). 1448. [f. 

Commission + -er ^ ] i . One appointed by 
commission to carry out some specitied work ; 
a delegate; a member of a commission, b. A 
member of a permanently constituted govern- 
ment board 1532. c. The representative of the 
supreme authority in a district, governmental 
department, etc, 1535. a. A book-maker (slang) 
i860. 3. Occas. « Commissionaire 
I, One of the . . commysioners to make incjuisicion 
of these thre pointes 1557. b. Charity Comrnissioners 
for England and Wales 1886. c. Special C. in 
Bechuanaland 1884. 

Lord High C. : the representative of the Crown at 
the annual General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. Hence Commi'ssionership. 

Commissive (kpmi’siv), a. i8i6. [f. corn- 
mis-, com 7 nittere to Commit; see -ive.] Char- 
acteri2ed by commission. Commi’ssively adv. 
Commissure (k^'misiui). ME. [ad. L. 
missura, f. commiss-, committere\ see Commit.] 

I. A joining together; the place where two 
bodies touch or unite; a joining, juncture, seam. 

а. The line of junction or angles of the two lips, 

eyelids, etc. 1753. 3. Various bands of nerve- 
substance, which connect parts of the brain, 
the two sides of the spinal cord, etc. 1809. 4. 

Boi. The line of the cohering faces of two car- 
pels, moss-cells, etc. 1830. Hence Commis- 
suTal a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a c. 
tCommi *811011. ME. —Commixtion, Com- 
mixture -1667, 

Commit (k/mi*t), v. [ME. commiite^ ad. L. 
committere to put together, to put for safety, f, 
com- + mittere, Cf. COMMISE. J i. To give in. 
charge or trust, entrust, consign to. a. spec. To 
consign officially to custody or confinement 1467. 
3. To refer or entrust (a bill) to committee 1621. 
•|'4, To charge with a duty or office -1549. 5. 

To perpetrate or perform (in. a bad sense) ; as, 
a crime, a folly, etc, 1490. Also '\absoL -1660. 

б. To put together 1545; to engage (parties) as 

opponents, to match (with) 1612; to embroil 
1855. 7. To involve, compromise 1770 ; to 

pledge b)r implication to 1839. 

*. Comniitte alle thy causes to god Earl Rivers. 
Phr. To c. io •writing {to paper, etc.), ^history, 
memory, the earth, the Jlamcs, etc. a. Commytted 

to prison for felony 1467. Committed for cheating at 
play Fielding, 5. ahsol. C. not with any^ rnans 
sworne Spouse Lear iii. iv. 83. {joc.') * Committing ’ 

puns Disraeli, 6 . I apprehend everything from his 
committing thearmy with Buonaparte Earl Bathurst. 
Jig. Committing short and long [quantities] Mh.t. 
7. Without committing the honor of your sovereign 
Junius. Committed to the slave trade cause W. E. 
Forster. To c. oneself to an evil line of conduct 

J. H. Newman. Hence Commi'ttable, -ible a. 
that may be committed. Commi'tter, 

Commitment (k|^mi*tment). i6ii. [f. Com- 
mit «/. + -MENT.] I. The action of entrusting, 
giving in charge, or commending 1677. The 
action, of committing to custody, or the state of 
being so committed 1621 ; a warrant or order for 
imprisonment 1755. 3* The action of re- 
ferring or entrusting (a bill, etc.) to a committee 
1640. t4* » Commission ii. -1738. t5. 

Hostile engagement (rare) -1793. 6. Commit- 
ting oneself or being committed (to) 1793 ; an 
eng^ement 1864. 

X This dubious interval between the c. and trial 
Blackstonk. 3. Deferring the motion till the day of 
the c, H. Walpole. 6. The commitments of this 
country are too great Disraeli, 

Committal (k^mi't&l). 1625, [f, as prec, + 
-AL.] The action ofcommitting; Commitment, 
Committee (see below). 1495. [Subst. use 
of late AFr. commute, commitUe^^. 

F. commis, t commeitre to Commit. Orig. pro- 
nounced (kpmit?*), as still in branch I ; now 
(k^mi’tihj 

I. J. A person to whom some charge, trust, 
or function is committed, Obs. exc. in Court of 
Committees (of Guy's Hospital). Law, A 
person to whom the charge of a lunatic or idiot 
is committed 1765. 

1. To the , . Four and Twenty Committees of the 
Honorable the East-India Company x68ic. a. She 
was the c. of the lunadc *884. 

H. Now (k^mi'ti). A body of persons ap- 
pointed or elected for some special business or 
function. (Each member was originally called 


a committee in sense I. i.) 1621, Also, fa meet- 
ing of such a body -1742. Also atirib. 

C. cf the whole House : the whole of the members 
sitting as a Committee to consider the details of a 
measure which has been committed, or for kindred 
purposes, as in the C. of Ways and Means, etc. 
Standing C.\ a permanent committee to deal with all 
matters within a particular sphere, during the exis- 
tence of the body appointing them. Hence Com- 
mittee*sMp, the office or function of a c. (now in 
sense I. 2). 

Committor [f. Commit v. + 

-OR,] Law. A judge (usu. the Lord Chancellor) 
who commits a lunatic or idiot to the custody 
of a committee (see Committee I. 2). 
Commix (k^mi*ks),27. ME. [f.L.commzxtus, 
first adopted as commixt pa. pple., whence 
commix. Sees.v, Mix.] To mix or mingle to- 
gether ; to blend. Now arch, or poet. Also intr. 

Profit must with honour be commix'd 1596. intr. 
These elements, .c. together daily 1519- Hence Com- 
mi*xed, a. var. tCommi'xt «/. {rare). 

Commi'xtion, -xion. ME. = Commix- 
ture (now only in sense 5). 

Commixture (kpmi*kstiui). 1588. [ad. L. 
commixiura, f, commixt-, commiscere.'] 1. The 
action of mixing or mingling together 1592. 2. 
The condition or product resulting from this ; 
a mixture, a compound 1593. ts* Complexion 
1588. t4. Sexual union 1682. ^ 5. The putting 
ot a small piece of the host into the chalice, 
typifying the reunion of body and soul at the 
resurrection 1850. 

1. By a c. of good and euil Actes Bacon. 2. Deme- 
trius was a C. of vertues, and vices Cornwallyes. 
3. L.L.L. V. i. 296. 

Commodate 1727. [ad. L. 

commodattim, pa. pple. neut. used sb. ; cf. F. 
commodat.'] Rom. Law. A free loan, for use, 
of anything not perishable. 
tCommo’de, a. 1637. T., ad. L. corn- 

modus.] I. Convenient, suitable -1740. 3. 

Accommodating ; usu. in a bad sense -1760. 
Hence fCommo'dely adv. 

Commode (k^m^u-d), sb. 1688. [a. F., adj. 
used sb.; see prec.] i. A tall head-dress for- 
merly worn by women, consisting of a wire 
frame-work variously covered with silk or lace, 
ta. A procuress -1753. 3. A piece of furniture 
with drawers and shelves ; a chest of drawers ; 
a chiffonier 1786. 4. An article of furniture en- 

closing a chamber utensil; a close-stool 1851. 

I, Wir’d Comode .. Cock’d Three Stories high 
D’Urfey. 

fCommo’derate, a. rare. 1647. [f. (ult.)L. 
com- + moderareS] Brought into due measure ; 
commensurate to. So tCommodera’tion. 
Commodious (k^mda-diss), a. ME. [ad. F. 

commodieux, -ezise, med.E. cominodiosus, irreg. 
f, L. commodiiw.^ ti. Profitable, of use -1751. 
3. Convenient (arch.) 1549; topportune --1750. 
tOf persons : Accommodating. Siiaks. 3. 
Convenient for accommodation, shelter, etc, 
(arch.) 1568; absoL roomy, spacious (the current 
sense) 1553. t4. OUife, living : Endowed with 
conveniences -1663. 

I. Nothing, .c.. cxceptfyshe Boorde. 2. A woik 
c, in form Dibdxn. A c. drab Tr. ^ Cr. v. ii. 197. 3. 
C. to winter m Acts xxvii. 12. C. dwellings Bewick. 
Hence Commo*dioiis-ly adv., -ness. 
Commodity (k/mp*diti). ME. [a. F. com- 
moditi, ad. L. commoditaienr, seeCOMMODE a.] 
ti. The quality of being commodious; com- 
modiousness -1682. a. Convenience (arch.) 
1488 ; ^expediency -1788 ; tadvantage, profit, 
(selfish) interest -xSsd. ta* Opportunity, occa- 
sion -1632. 4. concr. A thing of use or advan- 
tage to mankind ; spec, in Comm, a kind of thing 
produced for use or sale; in pi. goods, mer- 
chandise, produce ME, Also jdg, and transf. 
t6. A parcel. Shaks. 

M. Doubled in two. .For more c of carriage Brown- 
ing. fehn II. i. S73. 4. Cattle, Come, and all Com- 
modities will thrive Austen. Some offer me Com- 
moditie» to buy Shaks- Staple e . : leading article of 
trade, 6 . Now loue in his next c. of h&yte, send thee 
a beard Twel. N* iii. I 50. (See also D’lsmeli Cur. 
Lit.j Usury, and cf. Metes, for M. iv. El $,) 
Commodore (kp-modd«j). 1694. [In x7th c, 
commandoret ?aa, Du. kommandeur (see Com- 
mander). ] E * Naval. An officer in command, 
ranking above captain and below rear-admiral, 
(In the British Navy, a temporary rank, given 
to senior officers in command of detached 


squadrons.) 1695, 2. A courtesy-title given to : 

a. the senior captain when ships of war are 
cruising in company ; b. the senior captain in 
a fleet of merchantmen ; c. a captain of pilots ; 
d. the president of a yacht-club. 3. The com- 
modore's ship 1694; also, the leading vessel in 
a fleet of merchantmen 1769. 
fCommoi’gne. ME. fa. OF. comznoine.] 
Brother-monk -1670. 

f Commoli*tion. rare. [f. L. commolit-, cozn- 
molere.] Grinding together. Sir T, Browne. 
Common (k^-man), a. [Early ME. co(mV 
mun, a, OF. comun : — L. communis \ 7 f.com- 
+ -munis (: — moinis) bound ; or ? ? f. com- +■ 
unus, in early L. oinos one. J 

I. I. ‘ Belonging equally to more than one ’ 
( J. ) ; belonging to all mankind alike. 2. J oint, 
united ME. 3. General ME. 4. Of or belong- 
ingtothecommunity, or to a corporation ; public 
ME. 5. Free to be used by every one; public 
ME, 6. Generally known 1568. t7. [L. cosn- 

munis.] Generally accessible -1609. 

I. A C, enemy Milt. Sams. 1416. Longing the c. 
light again to share Dryden. 2. This was the comyn 
voys of every man Chaucer. T 0 make c. cause iivi ih). 
3. C. notions Abp. Thomson. 4. C. crier, public or 
town crier. C. seal, the official seal of a corporation. 
So C. Council, Hall, Serjeant, C. hangman. The 
cok, commune astrologer Chaucer. _C. right', the 
right of every citizen. 5. A theeuish lining on the c. 
rode A.Y.L. n. iii. 33. C. woman, prostitute. C, 
alehouse, lodging-house, etc. 6. C. bruit, fame, etc. 
C. scold, nuisance, etc. 

II. 1. In general use; ordinary, prevalent, 

frequent ME. 2. Undistinguished ; ordinary 
ME. 3. Belonging to the commonalty. (Occas. 
contemptuous.) ME. 4. Familiar, not specific 
ME. 5. Of inferior quality or value, mean ME. ; 
vulgar, as persons 1866. 6. Not ceremonially 

clean. (In N.T. : = Hellenistic Gr. aoivos.) M E. 

I. The word is not c. among us 1586. 2. The c. Run 
of Mankind Addison. C. manners Swift, honesty 
JowETT. Dayes, whether c. or sacred Bp. Hall. 3. 
Thee. herd Jowett. C. soldier x one without rank 
or distinction. 4. C. fire, .as well as electrical fue 
Franklin. 5. He is but the commonest clay Byron. 
She has rather a c. look {modi), 6. Acts x. 14. 

HI. Technical uses. 

1. Math. Said of a number or quantity which be- 
longs equally to two or more quantities; as in c. 
divisor, measure, 7 nultiple, etc. 1594. a. Gram, 
Logic. Applicable to each individual of a class or 
group, as c. noun, name, term, etc. b. In L. and Gr., 
etc.; Of either gender. In mod. Eng. Grammar: 
Applicable to individuals of either sex, as parent, 
etc. C. Pros. Of syllables; Optionally shoit or long 
(Marked thus; or vj). d. Anat. Said of the 
trunk from which two or moi c arteries, veins, or nerves 
are given off, as the c. carotid arteries. 

Phrases {jnosily from I.) : 

C. assurances: legal evidences of the translation of 
property. C. bettch ; see Bench sb. C. field, land: ?-= 
Common C.ywzT'; .see Jury. C. incirei vaxi^axihic 
stanza of 4 lines containing 8 and 6 syllables alter- 
nately. C. recovery: seeRKcovKUY. C. school 
one publicly maintained for primary education. 

tB. quasi-<3f^z/. COMMONI.Y -1784. 
Common (k^-raon), sb. ME, [l^artly repr. 
P, commune ss med.’L, communa,com 7 nusna (see 
Commune sb .^) ; partly I.,, commune, or the Eng. 
adj. as sb. ] ti-The community or commonalty ; 
occas., the commonwealth, (L. commune, Gr, 
rb KOLvov.) —1646. fs*- The common people. 
Often* the Commons, q.v. -1663. 3. A com- 

mon land or estate; tlie undivided land held in 
joint-occupation by a community. Now often 
applied to unenclosed or waste land. 1479, 
Also fg. 4- Law. (Also right of c.t c. right,) 

The profit which a man has in the land or waters 
of another; as c. <?/ Pasture, Piscary, Tur- 
bary, Estovers (sec these words) ; Com- 
monage, COMMONTY ME. 5. ErcL f L. com- 
mune, F. commun.] A service common to a 
class of festivals. fOpp. to proper.) MFl 

2. The c. is deuided into marchawntps and mamwries 
is8x. Touching the Weak a' tli’ C. Cor. i. I xs4. 

3. They enclose oure commens 3C550, 

Phrases. Tb© c, (quaswA) : {a) that which is ordi- 
nary ; {b) the vulgar tongue A. V. L. v. i, 54. In c., 
fin general; ordinarily? in joint we or possession? 
holding by several titles, but by unity of possession, 
as tenants in c,, etc. ; in communion 1 in participa- 
tion. In the c. of {Sci) ; in the debt of. 
fCommoa (kgm^n)^ v. [ME, mmmn^ 
comonent a. OF. comuner, t comm COMMON. 
Cf. Commune,] I- i. trans. To communicate 
-1548. a. intr. To participate, share wM, in 
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-1602. 3. To have intercourse -1555. II. {cf. 

Commune.) 1 . intr. To confer, converse -1596. 

а, trans. To confer about; talk of -1607. 3. 

To administer the Communion to; refi.^jiApass, 
to communicate -1508. in. (f. Common, (-s,) 

or adj.) I. intr. To exercise a right of com- 
mon -1697. a. To eat at a common table -1766. 

Commonable (k^-monab’l), a. 1620. [f. 
Common v. III. 1.] i. That may be pastured 
on common lands. 2. That is or may be held 
in common; pertaining to commoning 1649. 

I. C. beasts are either beasts of the plough, or such 
as manure the ground Blackstone. a. C. land 
Austin, rights Rogers. 

Commonage (k^7-m9ned3). 1610. [f. Com- 
mon sb. (or V, ) + - AGE. ] I . The practice of com- 
moning; right of common (usu. ‘ of pasture’) ; 
the condition of land held in common 1808; 
concr. common land, a common 1771. a. The 
estate of the commons 164^. 

I. Open fields . . shackled with the rights of c. A. 
Young. 2. The whole baronetage, peerage, c. of 
England Thackeray. 

Commonalty (k^-manalti). ME. [a. OF. 
comunalti, -auti, f. L. ’^communalitatem^ ti« 
A community, commonwealth -1631; a self- 
governing community -1660. a. A body cor- 
porate 1425. 3. The common people, as dist. I 

from ‘ the upper classes ' ; the commons ME. 
t4. The Commons as an estate of the realm 
-1648. 5. transf. The general body 1594. 

a. The Maire and cominaltie of the Citie of New 
Sarum Sir R. Elyot. 3. Plebs in englishe, is called 
the comunaltee Elyot, 5. The c. of mankind Galt, 
var. CommonaTity. 

f Commo:nefa*ction. 1619. [f. L. commom- 
facere,'] An admonition -1679. 

Commoner, compar. of Common a. 

Commoner (kp'monai), sb, ME. [f. Com- 
mon sb. and 2/.] fi. A burgess -1643. 2. One 
of the common people. (Now used of all below 
the rank of a peer.) ME. 3. A member of the 
House of Commons. Now rare. 1648. t4. 

One who shares in anything -1661. 5. At Ox- 
ford : An undergraduate who is not on the 
foundation of a college, but pays for his com- 
mons (called at Cambridge o. pensioner) 1613. 

б. One who enjoys a right of common 1540. 
Also fig‘. ty. A common harlot -1695. 

a. !He dyned at a knyghtes bridale, and woulde not 
cate at the bridale of a communer Elyot, 6. 

The Birds, great Nature's happy Commoners Rowe. 

Co'mmonisb, a. rare. 1792. [f. Common 
a. +-ISH.] Rather common. 

Commonition (k^m^ni’Jon). rare, 1730. 
[ad. L. commonitionem^'] Admonition; a for- 
mal reminder. So tCommo*nitive a. serving as 
a c, tCommomltory a. serving to admonish; 
sb. a commonitory writing. 

Common law. ME. [ct'L.f us commune.’] 
fi. T'he general lawof a community, as opp. to 
local or personal customs -1551. 2. The un- 

written law of England, administered by the 
King’s courts, based on ancient and universal 
usage, and embodied in commentaries and re- 
ported cases. (Opp. to staUite law.) ME. b. 
The law administered by the King’s ordinary 
judges, (Opp. to equity, eccl. and admiralty 
law, etc.) 1848. Also attrib. Hence Common 
lawyer, one versed in, or practising, this. 

Commonly (kfj’manli), adv. ME. [f. Com- 
mon a . ; see -LY^.] ti. Generally, universally 
-1656, t2. Unitedly -1563, ts* Familiarly 

-*1590. t4. Publicly -161X. 5. Usually, ordi- 

narily ME. 6. Meanly, cheaply [mod.]. 

3. Si'KNSEE F, Q. I. X* so. s. In this land the shin- 
ing Ones c. walked Bunyan, Hardly c. civil X706. 

Commomiess (kp’mon,n6s). 1530. [f. Com- 
mon <35,] X. The state or quality of being com- 
mon or usual 2. Meanness ; want of distinc- 
tion, (Less offensive than vulgarity.) 1872. 

t. Communion is a c. between God and a man 
1657. C. of use 35876* 

Coinmonplace. 1549. [tr. L. locus com- 
munis m. Gr. rSiros a general topic,] 

A. sb, *As two words* fx, A passage of 
general application -X58X. a* A notable pas- 
sage, entered, for use, in a Commonplack- 
book; 1561, ta* A commonplace-book *-X749. 
^As one word. 4. Astatement generallyaccepted ; 
a stock theme; a platitude x$6o, g. Anything 
commonandtritei8o2; e&lkeltysa* 6f Com- 
monplace quality 184a* 


^ z. Whatever in my small Reading occurs, concern- 
ing this our Follow-Creature [Ass], I do never fail to 
set it down by way of Common Place Swift, 4. The 
paradoxes of one age often become the commonplaces 
of the next Jowett, 6. The c. of his [Addison’s] 
ideas M. Arnold. 

Comb, c.-book, a book in which one records pas- 
sages to be remembered or referred to. ! 

B. adj. [attrib use of A. ; now written as one 
word.] Of the nature of a commonplace; trite, 
trivial, hackneyed 1609. 

A Common-Place Talker Steele. C. virtues Mor- 
ley. The c.i that which is c., commonplaceness. 

Hence Co mmonplaxeness, c. quality. Co‘m- 
monpla-cer, fa c. book ; a person who keeps one. 

Co*mmonplace, v. 1656. [f. prec.] i. trans. 
To arrange under general heads ; to enter in a 
commonplace-book. 2. intr. To cite, repeat, 
or utter commonplaces 1609. 

Common Pleas. ME. [repr. Anglo- Fr. 
communs pletz, pi. oi plait : — Tu.. placiium\ see 
Plea.] Civil actions at law brought by one! 
subject against another. (Opp. to pleas of the 
crown ; see Blackstone Comm. IH. 40.) Used 
chiefly as a contr. of Court of Common Pleas, 
now merged in the King's Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice, 

Common prayer. 1526. Prayer in which 
worshippers publicly unite ; esp. the liturgy of 
the Church of England, set forth in the BooJt of 
Common Prayer of Edward VI. Also, — Com- 
mon Prayer Book 1712. 

Co*mmon-room. 1670. At Oxford, the 
college-room to which the fellows and others 
retire after dinner. Also transf. Hence, the 
members of this room, as a body. 

Commons (kp’manz), sb. pi. ME. [PI. of 
Common sb.] 

I. 1. The commonalty; thelowerorder,asdist. 
from those of noble or knightly or gentle rank. 

2. The third estate in the English (or other simi- 
lar) constitution, (In early use excluding the 
clergy.) Hence, the representatives of the third 
estate in Parliament; the Lower House. ME. 

r. Rude Comouas Mandev, Your Hxghnes pore 
commons 1546. 2. The commons included the whole 
people, not lords 1817. An assembly called the house 
of commons., to represent the wisdom of the whole 
nation Swirr. 

II. 1, Provisions for a community or company 

in common; the common expense of such pro- 
visions ; also the share due to each member ME. 
b. Used as sing. A common table ; cf. Doctors' 
Commons, spec. At Oxford, a definite portion 
of victuals supplied from the college buttery or 
kitchen, at a fixed price. 1641. 2. Rations ; 

daily fare 1540. 

X. A C. of Bread and Water Dryden. 2, Short c. .• 
scant fare. 

Common sense, -«ense. 1535. [repr. Gr. 
Koivl\ ai<s$7](ns, L. sensus communis.] ti. An 
internal sense which was regarded as the com- 
mon bond or centre of the five senses 1543. 2. 
Ordinary, normal, or average understanding. 
(Without this a man is foolish or insane.) 1535. 
b. Good sound practical sense; general sagacity 
1726. c. A thing approved by common sense 
1803. 8. The gencr^ sense of mankind, or of 

a community 1596. 4. Philos. The faculty of 

primary truths 1758. Also attrib. (hyphened). 

2, Common sense will not teach us metaphysics any 
more than mathematics Jowett. b. Rich m saving 
common-sense, c. Is this common sense MACKiNTOSir. 

4, PhUosophy of Common Sensei the theory which 
accepts as the criterion of truth the primary cogni- 
tions of mankind. Hence Coxnmon-semsible a, 
possessing, or marked by, common sense ; -bly adv. 

Commonty (kp-monti). ME. [yi.O¥.co?mt- 
neii (comm-) : — L. communiiatem.] ti. The 
commonalty ~i6oo. fa. A community -1523. 

3. Commonage. Sc. 1540. 4. Land held in 

common; 'a common*. Sc. 1600. Ifs. joc, for 
comedy. Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 140. 

CoHMnon weal, commonweal (lcp*m9n- 
wf-lj. arch. ME, [CoMMONcs.-h Weal, q.v.] 
X, (Prop, two wds.) Common well-being X469. 
a. « Commonwealth a. 

Commonwealth (kp*monwclJ)). 1470. [See 
Common a. and Wealth.] x. Public welfare ; 
general good. Obs, in ordinary use. a. The 
body poltic; a state, esp. viewed as a body in 
which the whole people have a voice or an in- 
terest X513. 3. A republic 1618. 4. The repub- 


lican government in England between 1649 and 
1660. 5. transf. and fig. 1551. 

3. Better things were done . . under a C. than under 
a King Pepys b. Since i8gi the title of the fede- 
rated states of Australia. 5. The Common-wealth of 
Learning 1664, of nations Burke. Hence Co'mmon- 
wealth*s-man, tone devoted to the c. ; an adherent 
of the English C. (Hist.) ; fgen. a republican. 

Commorancy (k^-moransi). 1586. [f.CoM- 
MORANT; see -ancy .1 Law. Abiding ; sojouin- 
mg; tarrying, var, tCo’mmorance. 
Commorant (kp'morant). 1556. [ad. L. 
commoraniem. ] adj. Abiding, dwelling, resi- 
dent. sb. A dweller, sojourner, resident 1670. 
So tCommora’tion. 

Commorient (k^mo®Tient), a, 1646. [ad. 
L. commorieniem.] Dying together or simulta- 
neously. Also as sb. 

fCommOTse. [f. commors-y cofnmordere, 
after remorse.] Compassion. Daniel. 
llCominot(kz'*m3t). 1495. t\5h.cymwd.] 
Welsh Hist. A division subordinate to a cantred\ 
occas., a seigniory or manor. 

Commote (k^m^u't), v. rare. 1852. [f. L. 
commoU\ see Commove.] To put into com- 
motion, disturb. 

Commotion (kpmiTuJan). 1471. [a. OF. 
com(m)ocion, ad. L. commotionem ; see Com- 
move.] ti. lit. Continuous or recurring mo- 
tion -1650. 2. Physical disturbance, more or 

1 less violent 1592. 3. Bustle, stir 1616. 4. 

Public disturbance; tumult, sedition 1471, ts. 
Mental perturbation; agitation -•1768. 

2. The billows’ c. Southey, 4. The open c. of your 
people Fuller. The punishment of the Leaders., in 
a C. Hobbes. $. Achilles in c. rages Tr. Cr. n.iii. 
185. Hence tCommo’tioner, one who excites or 
takes part in a c. 

Commove (kpm2?v), v. Chiefly in pa. pple. 
ME. [a. F. commouvoir.] i. trans. [lit.) To 
move violently, set in commotion ; to disturb. 
2. To move in mind or feeling; to excite ME. 

X. From its depths commoved, Infuriate ocean 
raves Southey. 

Communal (kp-miMnaH, a. 1811. [a. F., 
f. L. communa Commune.] i. Of or belonging 
to a Commune; of or pertaining to the Paris 
Commune 1871. 2. Of or pertaining to a (or 

the) community 1843; esp., in India, of any of 
the racial or religious communities. Hence 
Co’mmunalism, a theory of government which 
advocates the widest extension of local auto- 
nomy for each locally definable community. 
Co’mmunalist, a supporter of a communal 
system. Co-’mmimali'stic a. of or pertaining to 
this theory. Co:mmunaliza*tion, tlie rendering 
of anything [e.g. land, gas, etc.) c. Commu’nal- 
ize V. to render c. Co*mmimally adv. 
Communard (k^’mi^naud). 1874. [f. Com- 
mune +-ard depreciatory.] An adherent of 
the Commune of Paris of 1871, Also attrib. 
Commune (kp'miwn), sb."^ 1792. [a. F. 
(med.L. communa) : — ^late L. communia, adj, 
neut. pi. as sb. fern. (cf. bible).] i. Hist. As 
tr. med.L. communa, etc. : a. the commonalty; 
b. a municipal corporation; c. a community 
1818. 2. In France, a small territorial division 
governed by a maire and municipal council 
1792 ; any similar division elsewhere 1832. 

2, The average of France is nearly fifteen communes 
to a canton 1837. The C. (of Paris ) : (a) a body 
which usurped the government of Paris, and played 
a leading part during the Reign of Terror, till sup- 
pressed in X794 ' the government on communalistic 
principles established in Paris in 1871 ; (c) the princi- 
pics and practices embodied in the latter. 

Commune (k^-miwn), sb.^ 1814. [f. Com- 
mune V . ; cf. converse.] The action of com- 
muning (see Commune v,). 

Commune kp'miiZn), v. [ME. 

comune, a. OF, comuner to make common. Cf, 
Common v.] 

tl, Var. of Common v, 1 . 1-3. -1827, 

II. Current senses, now always commune, ft, 
intr.To talktogether, converse; to confer -1611. 
a, intn To hold intimate (mental or spiritual) 
intercourse (with). (Now mly literary, devo- 
tional, and poetic.) 167X. 3* tntr. To receive 

the Holy Communion, to communicate. (Com- 
mon in U, S.) X550* 

X. Acts xxiv. 26. 2. As thus he communed with his 
soul apart Pope. 

Communicable (k?mi«i*nikaVl), a, ME. 


d (Gw# Win)* d (Fc* il (Ger# MitfUer). it (Fn d«nc). § (c«rl). c (e®) (ih^re)# / (B) (wfn)# { (Fl iam). $ {(ix^ iem^ mth). 
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Jnrob. a. F.] •fi. Comiminicating -1677, 2. 

That may be communicated or imparted 1534. 
t3« Suitable for communication (rare) -1643, 
4. Affable 1534. 

a. Lost bliss, to thee no more c. Milt, P. R . i. 419. 
4. Be. ,c. with your inferiours Ld. Bekners. Hence 
Commu‘nicabi*lity, Commumicableness, the 
quality or faculty of being c, Commu’nicably adv. 
in the way of communication. 

Commtmicant (k^mi^-nikant). 1552. [f. 
L. cammunicantem.l 

A. sb. I. One who partakes of the Holy Com- 
munion. 3. One who, or that which, commu- 
nicates, in various senses 1^97. 

i. There are.. 1500 Communicants in that Parish 
Hale. 2. An anonymous c 1881. 

B. adj> (rare.) 1. Having a part in common 

^557* Furnishing communication 1703. 3, 

Being a communicant (see A. i) 1834, 

I. Two c. or overlapping Genera Bowen, 

Communicate (k^mi^-nik^it), v. 1526. [f. 

L. communicat-, contmunicare, f. communis. \ 
I. trans. To give to another as a partaker; to 
impart, confer, transmit. Const, to. 1538. 2, 

spec. To impart (information, etc.) ; to inform 
a person of. Const, to, fzoit^, or abso/. 1529. 
3. To give, bestow. ? Obs. 1582. 4, To share 

in; to use, or enjoy, in common zait/z; to share 
with (arch.) 1526. ts* intr. To participate, 
share -1709. 6. To partake of the Holy Com- 
munion 1549 ; '\tra7is. -1709. 7. To administer 

the Communion to 1539. 8. mtr. To hold in- 

tercourse or converse ; to make a communica- 
tion. Const, with. 1598. "Mntr. -1781. 9. To 
open into each other ; to have communication 
or continuity of passage 1731. 

I. To receive or c. pleasure Johnson. To c. the 
pestilence to 1769. 2. To c. a secreate to 1555, in- 

formation {modi). 4. Thousands that c. our loss B. 
Jons, s Ye did c- with affliction Philipp . iv. 14. 
6. Every one who was baptized communicated daily 
Weslev. 7, Whether children ought to be com- 
municated i6i6, 8. No means of communicating with 
others but^ by signs Tylor. 9. A system of such 
canals, which all c. with one another Arbuthnot. A 
dressing-room to c. with the bedroom (mod.). 

Communication (k^mi^nik^ ’Jan). ME. [a. 
OF. co{m)municacion, ad.L. communicationem\ 
see prec.j i. The action of communicating. 
Now rare of material things. 2. spec. The im- 
parting, conveying, or exchange of ideas, know- 
ledge, etc. (whether by speech, writing, or 
signs) 1690. 3. concr. That which is com- 

municated, as a letter, or its contents 1490. 
t4. Interchange of speech -1605. 5* Converse, 

' intercourse 1580. 6. Access or means of access 

between two or more persons or places ; pas- 
sage 1684. ty. Common participation --1771. 
8. The Holy Communion; its observance (rf2:ri!?) 
1610. 9. Rhet. A figure, in which a speaker 

assumes his hearer as a partner in his senti- 
ments, and says We, instead of I or Ye 1553. 

1. C. of commodities 1623, of a disease i8oS,ofmotion 

{mod). 2. To make Words serviceable to the end of 
C Locke. 4. Euil communications corrupt good 
manners i Cor. xv. 33.^ 6. Two vessels at different 

temperatures in c, with each other B. Stewart, 
Lee’s communications through South-Western Vir- 
ginia 1864. 

Communicative (k/mbrniki^iv), a. ME. 
H. L. communicate; see above and -ive. ] i. 
That has the quality or habit of communicating; 
ready to communicate information, etc.; open, 
talkative 1654. ta. Communicable -1742. 3. 

Of or pertaining to communication 1670, 

1. That no less C. then Judicious Antiquary Fuller. 
a. C. Distempers Richardson, 3. Ac. or social pnn- 
dple 1710, Hence Commu'nicative-ly 
Communicator (k^miMmik^itoi). i66a, [a. 
L,] One who or that which communicates. 
Commu’nicatory a. tending to the communica- 
tion or imparting of anything, as fC. htiers 
(JSccL Hist.). ' 

Commtuiion (k/miw-nian, -ysn). ME. [a. 

, F., or ad. L. communionem,^ i. Sharing or 
holding in common; participation; community. 

2. Fellowship 1:553; spiritual intercourse 1600; 

communing (poet.) 1800; tcommon action 
-1796. 3. The fellowship between members or 
branches of the same church ME, 4, An or- 
ganic union of persons united by common re- 
ligious faith and rites 1565. 5. Community of 

functions 1538. 6, Intercourse 1:614. 7* Far- 
ticipationin the sacrament of the lx)rd's Supper; 


also, the sacrament itself, the Eucharist ME. 
tb. = C. Service (cf. SERVICE^ III. 4, 5) -1575. 

I. Having no c. of nature with other things Grote. 
2. What c. hath light with darknesse 2Cc»nvi. 14. ^ A 
close c. with Nature Ford. 3. The c. of saints, their c. 
not with one another merely, but [etc.] T rench (N ote. 
The phrase c. of saints has been used also in sense 4.) 
4. Some of the Romish C. 1642. 5. To dissever the 

soul from the c. of the body Jowett, 7. Phrases. 
C. in one kind, in both hinds^ half c.^ etc. : terms of 
the dispute whether the laity should receive one or 
both elements iri the c. Close or strict, free or open 
c. \ among Baptists, a division as to admitting to the 
Lord’s Table persons not baptized by immersion. To 
take, delwer, receive the c. H ence C ommu'nionist, 
one who partakes of the c, {rare). 

Communion table. 1566. [Communion 
7.] The table used in celebrating the Com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper. Seeunder Altar, 

II Communique (k^mi^-nik^, (IkomMiuk^). 

1852. [Fr., pa. pple. commmiiquer to com' 

municate, used subst.] An official intimation 
or report. 

Communism (k^‘mi«niz’m). 1843. [f. L. 
communis or F. commun + -ISM.] i. A theory of 
society according to which all property should 
be vested in the community and labour organized 
for the common benefiit. □. Any practice which 
carries out this theory ; also transf. 1857. 

a. In these curious creatures c. prevails to its fullest 
extent, one for all and all for one J. G. Wood. 

Communist (kf?*miz^nist). 1841. [f. asprec. 
-1--IST. Cf. F. communiste,] An adherent of 
the theory of communism. 

atirzb. The C. doctrine of not paying a man in 
proportion to his work W. E. F obster. Hence Com- 
muni'stic a. (in both senses). 

Communitarian (k^mi^nitesTian). 1841. 
[Cf. Unitarian, etc.] A member of a com- 
munity practising communistic theories. So 
CommunitoTium, the home of such a com- 
munity. 

Community (k^mi^-niti). ME. [a. OF. 
com(fn)uneti, com(m)unit 6 : — L. comiiiujiitaiem. J 
I. I. The quality of appertaining to all in 
common; common ownership, liability, etc. 
1561. 3. Common character; agreement, 

identity 1587. 3. Social intercourse; communion 
1570. 4. Society, the social state 1652. tS- 

Commonness -1646. 

1. Anabaptists, that hold c. of goods XJssher. 2. 
The points of c, in their nature Wordsw. 3. Men 
have a certain c. with God in this world 1570. 4. 
[Marriage] is the foundation of c. Steele. 5. 
I Hen. IV, ni. ii. 77. 

n. ti. The commonalty -1700, 2. A body 

of people organized into a political, municipal, 
or social tiniiy ME. 3. spec. A body of persons 
living together, and practising community of 
goods 1727, 4. transf. and fig. 1746. 

2. Those little communities .. [called] Neighbour- 
hoods 1711. The Jewish c. 1888. TV/uc.; the people 
of a country (or district) ; the public. 3. The Abbot 
and C, of St. Mary’s Scott.^ The Mormon c. 1890, 4. 
Creatures that in communities exist Wordsw. 

Commutable (k^mi; 7 *tab’l), a, 1649. [ad, 
L. commutabilis; see COMMUTE and -ble.J 
That may be commuted or exchanged. 

Offences not c. by fine x88o. Hence Commu'ta- 
bi*lity, the quality of being c. 

Commutation (k^miMa*/9n). 1496. [a. F. 
commutacion,‘oA. H,. commutaiioncm; sec COM- 
MUTE.) I. The action or process of changing 
or altering; change, mutation. ? ^<5^1509. ta. 
Exchange, barter “■1744. 3. Substitution, inter- 
change 1597. 4. spec. a. The .substitution of 

one kind of payment for another; also fig. 1597. 
b. Law. The substitution of a lesser punishment 
for a greater. (See Commute v. ) 1824. c. concr. 
The price paid by way of commutation 1707. 
5. Bkctr. The altering of the course of an elec- 
tric current, (See Commutator.) 1876. 6, 

Angle of c . ; (Astron,) the distance between tlie 
sun s true place seen from the earth, and the 
place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic 1751. 

X, Such a scene of revolution and c. Syd, Smith, 
2. The use of money . .is that of saving the c. of more 
bulky commodities Arbuthnot. 4. The c, of Pen- 
ance *640, A c. of his own sentence from death to the 
galleys W. Xrvino. T’he C of Tithes Syd* Smith, 
Comb, : C» Act. an act for the c, of tithes in Eng- 
land, passed in xa$6t -ticket ( 17 , •S’.), a ticket issued 
by a railway company, etc., entitling the holder to 
travel, etc-, during its currency at a reduced ratei a 
season-ticket, 

Ccwmmutative 


a. 1531. [ad. med.L. commutaiivns , f. L. 
commute; see Commute and -ive.] ti. Per- 
taining to exchange -1631. 2. Relating to or 

involving substitution or interchange 1836. 

I. C. Justice, is .. a Performance of Covenant 
Hobbes. 2. Every .crime had its c. fine Mi lm an. 
Hence Commutatively adv. in a c. manner, var. 
Commu tatoTial (in sense 1). 

Commutator (kp-miz^t^itoi). 1839. [f. L. 
commutare. ] He who or that which commutes ; 
Electr, a contrivance for altering the course of 
an electric current. 

Commute (k^mi^’t), v. 1633. [f. L. come 

mutare, f. com-^-mutare; cf. tra 7 ismuieP\ i. 
trans. To change (for or into) ; to exchange ; 
to interchange 1667. 2, To change an obliga- 

tion, etc., into something lighter or more agree- 
able. ( 3 onst. izato, occ. with. 1633. 3. To 

change (a punishment, or a sentence) for (to, 
into) a lighter one, or a fine 1642. 4. To change 

(one kind of payment) mto or for another 1795. 
absol, spec. (U.S.) To purchase and use a com- 
mutation-ticket. 5. intr. To make up, com- 
pound for; to serve as a substitute for 1645. 

X. May . . exchange and c. . . Moneys currant of Eng- 
land, into Moneys of .Ireland 1633, 2. To c. a pen- 
ance 1633, one Duty for another 1723. 3. To c. 

whipping into money Fuller, punishments for fines 
Ld. Brougham. 4. To c. average receipts into a fixed 
charge Mill. To c. an annuity into a capital sum 
Ld. Selborne. 5. Perhaps the shame and misery of 
this life may c. for hell 1663. Hence Commu*ter, 
one who commutes ; one who holds a commutation- 
ticket ( U. S). 

Commutual (k^miz'^-liz^tal), a. 1602. [See 
Co-, Com-. ] Mutual, reciprocal. (Chiefly /tit'A) 
Since. .Hymen did our hands Vnite comutuall Havil. 
HI. ii. 170. 

Comose (kJumt^u-s), a. 1793. [ad. L. comoe 
sus; see Coma 2.] Furnished with a Coma; 
of seeds : Downy or hairy, var. Co'mous. 
Compact (kp'mp^kt), ^^.1 1590. [Cf. OF. 
compact, ad. L. compactmjt, compacisci; see 
Pact. In Shaks. usu. (lq‘Jmpoe*kt).] A cove- 
nant or contract between two or more. Used 
without a in phiases, as by c., etc. tb. In a bad 
sense : Plot, conspiracy -1652. 

Family c., social c . : see Family, Social. 
tCompact, sli.^ 1601. [subst. u.se of Com- 
pact ppl. a.^] A stiucture; a composition; 
build; compaction -1817. 

Compact (k^mpt)e*kt),^/,a.^ ME. [ad.L, 
compactus, compingere, f. C 07 ne + pangcre^ 

I. pa. pple. arch. i. Compacted, firmly put 
together. 2. Conmosed t;/i53X. 

X. A farre greater Empire, .and better c. a. 

If he c. of jarres, grow Musicall A. V, L. 11. vu. 5. 

II. adj. X, (Jloscly packed or knit together ; 
dense, hrm ME.; not scattered or diffuse 1642. 
2. transf. and fig. 1576. 

X. The c. ti.ssue [of bune.s] 183X. Pari.s is c. ; [her] 
strength is collected and condenhcd within a narrow 
compass Bukkk. a. A nian..c., in.stant, .selfish, pru- 
dent Emer.son. In verse well-di.sdplined, complete, c, 
CowBER. IienccCompa*ct-ly^jt(:fw., -ness. 
tCompa*ct,///. 1597* cofnpadits, 

compacisci. ] Joined in compact* Meas.for M. 
V. i. 242. 

Compact (Iqimpse-kt), z/,i 1530. [f. Com- 
pact a,] I. tj'ans. To join or knit (thing.s) 
firmly and tightly together, or to each other; to 
consolidate; to condense, solidify 1633. Also 
transf. andyfp; a. To make tq) or compose 
1 570. Alsoy^n 

X. The Ligament.4, that should c. and keep them 
[Limbs] in their Functions 1709. Now the bright sun 
compacts the precious stone Blackmork, at, Who out 
of nothing all things did c, x6sa. Hence Com- 
pa*cted-ly adv. {rare)^ -ness. Compa’cter* -or. 
i*Compa*ct, 1535. [app, a. OF. com^ 
pacter * faire un pacte *, f. compactumCi)yLVh.at 
I. intr. To make a compact -X690. a. 
To plan by compact 1667. 

%. Slaves could never have a right to c. or con.sent 
Lockk. 

[Compa'Ctile, a, rare. [ad. L* cornfactilisJ] 
Made up by being joined or put together, Sir 
T. Browne. 

Compaction I (k^mpaj’kfon). ME* [a. OK*, 
ad, L. compaciionem; sec Compact The 
action or process of making or becoming com- 
pact; the state of being so compacted. 
+Compa‘Ction K 1528, [a. l)E., f. L, corn- 
pack, compacisci.'] T’be making of an agree- 
ment; an agreement made -1539, 


0e (man), a (pass), au (laad). p (cut), f (Fr. ch4). 0 (ev^r). ai (/, epi)t p (Fr, eau tk vie), i (s/t), 1 (Fiyclw). ^ (what), p {goi^4 
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fCompa’cture. 1590. [ad. L. co 7 n^actura\ 
see Compact v Manner of putting closely 
together; compact structure -1641. 

With comely compasse and c. strong Spenser. 

Compages (k^mp-fi-d^iz). 1638. [a. L., f. 
com- + Pag-, pangere; cf. Compact ppl. i. 

A whole formed by the compaction of parts ; a 
complex structure. Also Jig. and transf. 2. 
Solid structure, consistency (as a quality) i66o. 

I. The structure and c. of the human frame 1819. 
/If. The whole c., or fabrick of the Christian faith 
Watlrland. var. fCompage {ct jointage^ etc ). 

Compaginate (kpmpse’dgindit), v. 1648. 
[f. late L. compaginat-, co^npagioiare, f. com- 
pago ~ compages', see Compages.] To join 
firmly together; to connect, unite {lit. and^^.). 

The side-pieces which .. c. the whole frame 1648. 
So Compa gina'tion. 

tCompanable, a, ME. [a. OF. cum-^ com- 
pagnable, f. compagnier to COMPANY.] Sociable, 
companionable -1611. 

fCo-mpanage. ME. [a, OF. r—late L. com- 
panattcum, f. co 7 n- + pa 7 iis.\ Anything eaten 
with bread as a lelish, e.g. butter, cheese, meat, 
etc. -1679. 

fCompamiable, a. ME. Var. of Compan- 
ABLE -1822. 

Companion (k^mptemysn), sbj ME. [a. 
OF. co 77 ipaig 7 zo 7 t, -pa^ 7 io 7 t : — late L. compaTiio- 
nem, f. com--^panis.\ i. One who associates 
with or accompanies another; a mate, a fellow. 
t2. An associate in some specific or legal i ela- 
tion; a colleague, partner, etc. >-1769. Z^fig* 
of things 1577. 4. As a term of contempt. Cf. 

‘ fellow -1764, 5. A knight, formerly of any, 
now of the lowest, grade in certain orders 1568. 

6. A person employed to live with another in 
need of society. (Now usu. of women.) 1766. 

7. A thing which matches another 1762. Also 
attrib. and quasi-«^f/. 

I. Companions in sin Quarles. Boon c . : see Boon 
a. 3. Thyne owne companyon and married wife 
CovKUDALE MalaJti ii. 14. 3. With no c. but a pocket 
compass 1882. 4. 2 Nen* /K, xi. iv. X32. 5. C. 

of the Bath (C.B,). Hence Conipamionage, 
companionship {rare) ; the body of (Knight) 
Companions. Compa*nionliood= Companionship. 
Compamionle&s a, without a c. 

Companion (kffmpae-ny an), 3-^2 176a. [Cf. 
Du. ‘ quarter-deck', f. (ult.) It. com- 

pagna (in camera della compagna galley store- 
room) = COMPANAGE, cQiTtpaTiatman provi- 
sions. In Du. and Eng. applied to other struc- 
tures erected on deck.] A skylight or window- 
frame to admit light to a lower deck or cabin ; 
a wooden hood over the entrance of the master's 
cabin in small ships, Occas. — c.-ladder, -way. 

Comb . ; c.-hatch., -head, a wooden covering over 
the staircase to a cabin; -ladder, a ladder leading 
from the deck to a cabin ; also, the ladder by which 
officers ascend to, and descend from, the quarter- 
deck; -way, the staircase or porch of the ladder- 
to the cabin. 

Companion (k^mpaemyon), v. 1606. [f. 
prec. irans. To make companion or 

fellow -1803. 3. To go or be with as a com- 
panion 1622, 3. intn To keep company 1845. 

X. Ant. 4 Cl. X. ii. 30. a. His statue,. still com- 
ptmions the winged lion on the opposing pillar of the 
piazzetta Ruskin, 

Companionable, a. 1627, [f. Com- 
panion V. or I. Fitted for companion- 

ship; sociable. 2. Fitted to match (r^rr) 1823, 

A C. life Feltham, wit Clarendon. Hence Com- 
pamlonableneas, Compamioxiably adv. 
Companionate (k^mpteTiyoncit), a. 1927. 
[f. Companion j^.i + -ATE2.] C. marriage, 
marriage with legalized birth-control and pro- 
vision for divorce by mutual consent. 
Companioned, ppl. a, 1820. [f. Com- 
panion sb,^ and w. + -ed.] Having, or accom- 
panied by, a companion or companions. 
Companlonsnip (ki^mp»*nyonJip). 1548. 
[f. Companion sbJ -b-sinp.l i. The relation 
of being a companion; association of persons as 
companions; fellowship. (Also said of things.) 
2, A body of companions; spec, in Prmting, a 
company of compositors working together under 
a clicker 1824. 3. The dignity of a Companion 
In an order of knighthood 1870* 

Company (k»‘mp&ni), sb^ ME. [a. OF. 
cum-^ compaiptUi -pagnie^ ••pegnU, f. stem com- 
pam-*, see Companion.] jc. Companionship, 
fellowship, society; talso/mw/ of things, fa. 


Sexual connexion ~i6i6. 3. A number of in- 

dividuals assembled or associated together ME. 
4. collect. Persons casually or temporarily 
brought into association. More loosely, ‘ People 
such as prevent privacy ’. ME. b. The person 
or persons with whom one habitually associates 
1601. Also_/^. 5. A gathenng of people for 
social intercourse; a circle; tan assembly 1653 ; 
society {arch.) 1576. 6. A body of persons 

combined or incorporated for some common 
object ; esp. to carry on some commercial or 
industrial undertaking ME. b. The partner or 
partners in a firm whose names are not included 
in the style or title; generally written Co., Comp. 
7. Mil, A body of soldiers ME.; spec, a sub- 
division of an infantry regiment commanded by 
a captain 1590. 8. A'aut. (in full ship’s c.) ‘ The 

whole crew of any ship, including her officers, 
men, and boys ’ 1610. 

1, My sone . . be wele ware of womans companye 
1 440. Bor c . : for company’s sake. To keep c. (with) : 
to associate with; esp. {^ulgar and dial.) to court, 
3, A compagnie Of sondry folk Chaucer. A c. of 
horses So 7 ig Sol. i. 9. 4. C. coming in, they made off 
Luttrell. b. Phr. To know a man by his c. 5. 
Another of the c. that shall be nameless Walton. To 
let them see C. Fordyce. 6. Companies or guilds 
1839. A c. of players Dennis (J.). Joint Stock C. ; 
see Joint Stock. Chartered C, ; see Chartered. I 
John C. : see John. 

Company (k27*mp3Lni), v. ME. [a. OF. co7n- 
paig7iier\ see Companion.] i. t7-‘a7is. To ac- 
company ; to keep company with {arch.), f 2. 
To associate in companionship -1590, 3. hiir. 
To keep company, consort ME. ; fto cohabit 
{with) -1680. Also absoL t4. intr. ‘To be a 
gay companion' (J.). Spenser. 

1. Best companied when most I am alone Drumm. 
OF Hawth. au To c. my heart with sad laments 
Marlowe. 

Comparable (k^*mparabT), a. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. comparabilis.] 1. Able to be compared 
{with), a. Worthy of comparison; to be com- 
pared (to) 1483. 

a. None c. to hyr in wytte and wysdom Caxton. 
Co'mparableness. Comiparably adv. 
i Co*mparate, 1650. [ad. L. comparatus.'] 
adj. Of comparison, comparative ~x668. sb. 
Logic. A thing compared with another -1680. 
So tCompara’tion, Comparison. 
Comparative (k^mpteuativ). ME. [ad.L. 
comparativns.’] 

A. adj\ X* ’Of or pertaining to comparison 

1602; spec, involving comparison as a method, 
as c, anatomy^ philology, etc. 1675. 2. Gram. 

Expressing a higher degree of the quality or 
attribute denoted by the simple adjective or ad- 
verb, as tru-cr, xnore ofieTi, Cf Comparison, 
Positive. ME. 3. Estimated by comparison 
1597 1 relative 1774. t4. Comparable -1819. 

X. An Act of Choice or Preference is a c. Act Ed- 
wards. The C. method of investigation Maine. 3. 
The c. claims of pleasure and wisdom Jowett, A 
matter of c. indifference Jevons. 

B. sb, I. Gram, The comparative degree (see 
A. 2) : an adjective or adverb in the comparative 
degree 1530. fa. A compeer, rival -i6n. t3. 

? One ready to make comparisons “1823. 

1. Older and oldest arc the ordinary comparatives 
now in use Morris, a. Gerrard ever was His full 
c. Beaum. & FLj 3. The push Of euery Beardlesse 
vaine Comparatiue 1 Hen. XV, ui. ii. 67, 

Hence CompaTatively adv. by way of compari- 
son ; somewhat, rather. Compa*rativist, one who 
employs the c. method. 

Comparator (k^*mpar<fitaj:). 1883. [f. L. 
comparare,’] An instrument for comparing, e.g, 
the lengths of nearly equal bars. 
fCompaTCioner. ME. [a. OF. compa7yon- 
Tiier, f, (ult.) L. com- -I- partitio?ie7nP\ Co- 
parcener --1537. 

Compare (k^mpeou), shA 1536. ti. An 
equal, rival, (JOMPEER -1617. 2. Without c, ; 

ja ’ without compeer '. (Referred later to Com- 
pare V , ; see next.) i6ai. Hence tCompaTe- 
leas, peerless, incomparable. 

Compare (k^mpeo'i), sb,^ 1589. [f. Com- 
pare vJ; see prec.] Comparison, Chiefly in 
beyond (post) c. 

wit beyond c. % 6 at. Nor are its churches anything 
considerable in c. to Oxford Evelyn, 

Compare ME. {jk.OF.cont- 

pcT'^ir *L. comparare, f, com-'>rparP\ i. tratts. 
To represent as similar; to liken. Const, to, 
2* To mark the similarities and differences of ; 


to bring together forthepurpose of noting these. 
Const, with, to ; together. 1509. 3. Gram. To 

form the comparative and superlative degiees of 
(an adjective or adverb) 161 2. 4. intr. (for refj 
To be compared ; to bear comparison ; to vie 
with, rival 1450. 

I. All the things thou canst desire, are not to be 
compared vnto her Prov. iii. 15. He compares it to 
a Sloe, in shape and taste Dampier. *, To c. Great 
things with small Milt. P. L, ii. 921. To c. ?ioies 
(often fg,)'. to exchange views, confer, discuss. 3. 
Words of one syllable are usually compared by er and 
est W. Ward. Some adverbs are compared, thus; 
‘ Soon, sooner, soonest ’ . . Those ending in . by 
more and most L Murray. 4. Art, stiyving to com- 
payre With Nature Spenser B, Q. ii. v. 29, Hence 
Compa’rer. Compa’ringly adv. 
tCompaxe, v.‘^ rare. 1532. [ad. L. compa- 
7'are, f, com- +parare.'\ i, trans. To get, ac- 
quire -1590. 2. ?To allege 1536. 

X. To fill his bags, and richesse to c. Spenser. 
Comparison (k^mpaeTison), sb. ME. [a. 
OF. comparaiso7i : — L. comparatio7iem, f. com- 
parare. Cf. orison, etc.] i. The action, or an 
act, of comparing or likening. 2. Capacity of 
being compared ; comparable condition or 
character. (Always with negative expressed or 
implied. ) M E. 3. ‘ A simile in writing or speak- 
ing; an illustration by similitude ’ (J.) ME. 4- 
The action, or an act, of noting similarities and 
differences ; see Compare tj. i 2. ME. 5. Gram. 
The action of comparing an adj or adv. X530. 

X, The c. of philosophy to a yelping she-dog Jowett. 
a. A Pallace without c. to any other 1662. Phr, 
Without c., out all c., beyond all c, 3. Compari- 
sons may sometimes illustrate, but prove nothing 
Junius. Aman. . Full of comparisons, and wounding 
floutes L,L. L. v. ii. 854. 4 The Words Great and 

Little.. do import a C. to something else X640. The 
Sculptor’s art is limited in c. of others Sir J. Rey- 
nolds. A sterre in clerenes [is] nothinge in com- 
paryson to the sonne Wyclif. Inc. with other things 
1646. Penrith . . seems here, by c., like a metropolis 
Southey. 5. Degrees of c. : the positive, compara- 
tive, and superlative degiees of an adjective or adverb. 

tCompa*rison, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] i. = 
Compare v.^ i, 2, -1626. 11 2. In Wyclif as 

tr. L. comparai'e. 

Compart (kpmpaut), v. 1575. [ad. OF. 
co7npariir or L. compariiri,’] fi. 'To divide 
-1605. ?• "Fo partition into smaller parts 1785. 

3. The interior was comparted by willow screens 
1^6. 

Compartition (k^mpa.iti*Jon). 1624. [f, L. 
compart iri.] The action of comparting; one 
of the parts so marked out and divided. 

Save m their Temples . . which needed no Comparti- 
tions Wotton. 

Compartment (k^mpautment). 1564. [a. 
F., f. as prec.] x, A division separated by 
partitions; a part partitioned off; e.g. one of 
the divisions of a railway-carringe, a large ship, 
etc. t2. The proper disposition and distribu- 
tion of the parts of any design -1736. 

I 1. The ceiling was divided into thirty-nine compart- 
ments 1873. Comb, c.-bulkhead, one of the parti- 
tions which divide the hold of a ship into watertight 
compartments. 

fCompaTtner. 1563.AC0-PARTNER--1701. 
Compass (kD’mpas) , sb."^ (a. and adv.) M E. 
[a. F. compas, f. L. type ^compassus, i. com- to- 
gether + ? passus step. Or ? from the vb. ] i . 

tMeasure, proper proportion -1612 ; due limits 
(now dialP^ 2579* fa. Artifice, ingenuity; craft, 
cunning -1597; an artifice -1559. 3, An in- 

strument for taking measurements and describ- 
ing circles, consisting (in its simplest form) of 
two straight and equal legs connected at one 
end by a movable joint. Now usu. in pi . ; also 
pair of compasses, ME. t4. A circumference, 
a circle -1655; anything circular in shape -1681, 
ts- A circular arc, sweep, curve -1697. 6. A 

circumference, boundary, enclosing line or limit 
ME. ; circuit, girth 1526, 7. Cncumscribed 

area; space, area, extent ME. Also transf, and 
fg. 8.fg, Bounds, limits; range, reach, scope 
9* Mm, The full range of tones which a 
voice or instrument can produce 1597. to. 
Circuit, round; a roundabout course or journey 
{arch,) ME. ; a circuit of time 1601. ii. An 
instrument for determining the magnetic meri- 
dian or one’s direction with respect to it, con- 
sisting of a magnetized needle turning on a 
pivot ; used esp, at sea (the Mariners or Sea- 
man's e.) 15x5. AhojSg, 
t, Phr, By a, with moMure and order, regularly. 
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Within, or out of' c. a. Things that proceede from 
our owne care, and compasse Bacon. Fetches and. . 
far compasses to bring things to their purposes Lati- 
mer. 3. Bow-compasses, beam-, ccdlij>er; hair- 
cop^asses, etc. : see these words. 5. The shaft, .fiyeth 
a round compace Ascham Tojxoph. 6. To touch the 
c. of a wide subject Ruskin. The Duke’s chase, thirty 
miles in c, Shorthouse. 7. Of the tryne compas lord 
and gyde Chaucer, In the C. of a Crown piece 1710, 
ifg'i) of one verse 1734. 8. Within the compasse of 

mans Wit 0 th, m. iv. 21, of our belief Fuller. 9. 
Hatnl, in. ii. 383. 10. They wenten in compas, Dauns- 
inge aboute this flour Chaucer Where 1 did begin, 
there shall I end • My life is run his compasse Jul, C, 
V. iii, 25. Phr. To cast,feicky^o, set, take a c. 11. 
C. box : see Box sb} C. cardx see Card sb,"^ Points 
of the c.: see Point. To box the c,'. see Box 
Azhnuth c,\ see Azimuth. {Note, The <fi^, survey- 
in£^t variation contpasses, etc. are varieties of the 
Maiiner’s compass specially constructed for particular 
purposes.) fg. Profit is the Compasse by which 
Factious men steer their course 1649. 

B. adj. Round, circular, curved. (Still techn.) 

1523- 

A c. ring, set round with little diamonds Chesterf. 

C. adv, [Cf. in c.] ti. In compass -1587, fa. 
In a circular arc, curvedly -1655. tb. Archery. 
To shoot c , : to shoot high, so as to allow for 
the curve of the projectile -1611. 

Co?nk : (sense 11) c.-bozol, -needle^ etc.; fc.-dial, 
aportable sun-dial adjustableby an attached c.-needle ; 
-flower, -plant, a N.Amer. composite {SilphiuiPt 
lacmiatnjt^ yniiXx large much-divided leaves, of which 
the lower ‘ are said to present their faces unifoi mly 
north and south ' (Asa Gray) ; -saw, a saw with a 
narrow blade for cutting out curves of moderate size ; 
-timber, curved timber, esp, as used for ship-building ; 
-window, a semicircular bay-window. 

tCo*mpass, sb:^ 1573. Corrupt f. Compost 
-1700. 

Compass (k»*mpas), z/.i ME. [a. F. cof?t~ 
passer to measure : — L, type ^compassare. ] 1 1 • 
To design (a work of art). ME. only. 2. To 
contrive, devise, machinate (a purpose). Usu- 
ally in a bad sense. ME. 3, To pass or move 
round; to make the circuit of ME. Also absol. 
4. To close round, as a multitude; to surround, 
with friendly or hostile intent ; to hem in ; occas. 
spec, ‘to besiege, block ’ (J.) ME. Also//. 5. 
To encircle, environ, lie round and enclose. 
Also with rounds about ^ in. ME. 6, To sur- 
round with ME. 7. To grasp with the mind 
1576. 8. To accomplish 1549 ; to attain 1591. 

t9- To circumvent -1642. 10. To curve or be 

curved 1542. 

a. To compasse or imagine the imprisonment of the 
King 1681. 3. The Bisquayn Ship . . wherein Magellan 
compassed the World H. Cogan. 4» Myne enemies. . 
compassed me rounde aboute Coverdale Ps. xxvi[i]. 6. 

All the blessings Of a glad father, c. thee about 
Tetnp. V. i. i8o. 5. Like the Sea they c. all the land 
Pope. 8. That were hard to compasse Tzoel. N. 1. ii. 
45. To compasse such a bondlesse happines.se Per. 
I. i, 24. xo. Merry IV, nr. v. na. Hence Co*m- 
passable a. attainable. Co*mpassed ppi. a. fcon- 
trived ; encircled ; circumscribed ; fcurved, fcirculai, 
farched. Comipasser. 

fComipass, X557. [See Compass sb.^ 
To Compost -1632. 

Compassion (k^mpse'fon), sb. ME. [a, F., 
ad. late L. compassw?!em, f. compati (compass-) 
ti. Suffering together with another; fellow- 
feeling, sympathy -1625. a. Pity that inclines 
one to spare or to succour. ME. ta* Grief -1590. 

a. Eve:^ claim to c. that can arise from misery and 
distress Jumus. Phr. To have iptake) c. {upon, "^of). 

Compa*ssion, v, rare, tsSS. [prob. ad. IC 
compassioner,'] To have compassion on, to pity. 
Tit A. IV. i. 124. Hence Compa'saionatole a. 
tpitiful; pitiable (rare). 

Compassionate (k^mpoe’/onA), a. 1587. 
[Latinized ad. F. compassionnt'] i. Affected 
with, or expressing compassion ; pitiful, sym- 
pathetic. ta. Fitted to excite compassion ; 
pitiable, piteous -1767, 

t. It is a fault , . to bee too c. of an Heretique Donne, 
Hence Compa'sslonate-ly adzK, -ue&s. 
Compassionate (k^mpce’pnffit), v, 1598. 
[f. prec.] To regard or treat with compassion; 
to commiserate (a person, or his distress, etc.). 

Men.. naturally c, all,. whom they see In distres.^ 
Butler. 

Compassive (ktopae’siv), a, x 6 xa, [f. L, 
compass-, compaii,\ Compassionate, pitiM, 
Co-mpassless, a. 1864. [f. Compass.] 
Without a compass. 
tCo*mpassment. ME. 

Compassing; contrivance, machination -1593, 


Compateroity (k^mpatoumti). ME. [ad. 
med. L. compaternitatepti, i . cotnpaier godfather. ] 
The relationship existing between godparents 
mutually, or between them and the actual 
parents of a child. 

Compatibility (k^mpse.-tibi’liti). 1611. [See j 
next.] The quality of being compatible; mutual 
tolerance, consistency, congruity. | 

The c. of such properties in one thing Barrow. | 

Compatible (k^mpae*tib’l),n:. 1490. [a. F., 
f. L. compati (see Compassion).] ! 

pathetic ~i6i8. 2. Mutually tolerant; capable i 

of existing together in the same subject ; ac- 
cordant, consistent, congruous. Const, with. 

z. Wedlocke and priesthod be not repugnant but c. 
of their natuie More. Heat is c. with Moisture 1688. 
Hence Compa'tibleness. Compa*tibly adv. 
tCompa-tient, a, ME. [a. OF., ad. L com- 
patientem,'] Suffering along with, sympathetic, 
compassionate -1646. So tCompa’tience. 

Compatriot (k^mp^-triot, -pseT-). 1611. 
[a, F. compatriote, ad. L. compatriota, f. com- 
-H patriota countryman.] A fellow-country- 
man. attrib. and adj. Of the same country 1744. 

They . . are ready to think a c. braver, .and more de- 
serving than any foreigner Tucker, And Wolfe’s 
great name c. with his own Cowper Hence Com- 
patrio’tic a. of or pertaining to compatriots; belong- 
ing to the same country. Compa*triotism, the 
position of being compatriots; c. feeling or sympathy. 

Compear (k/mpio-i), v. Sc, 1450. [a. F. 
comparoir \ — "L,. contparere. Cf, Appear. J ti* 
To appear ~i66i. 2. Sc, Law. To appear in 

a court, either in person or by counsel 1450. 
So Compea*rance. 

Compeer (k^mpleu), sb. [ME. comper, a. 
OF. , f. com- +per (peer), mod. pair : — L. parem. 
See Peer, Pair.] i. One of equal rank or 
standing; an equal, peer. 2. A companion, 
comrade, fellow ME. Also transf and fig. 

I I. Brian Boroimhe..a c, of King Alfred and of 
Washing^ton 1886. z. He axed lodgynge..for hyni 
and his Comperys Fabyan. Dryden and several of his 
compeers Macaulay. Hence fCompeeT v. p'are, to 
equal, rival, be the c. of. 

1 Compel (k^mpe‘l),?7. 'U.'E,[p.,0'^uompeller 
I and compellir, ad. L. compellere, f. com- + pel- 
lere.l i. irons. To urge irresistibly, to con- 
I strain, oblige, force. 2. tTo take or get by 
force, to extort -1601 ; to constrain (an action) ; 
to bring about by force, or moral necessity; to 
command 1671. 3. To force to come, go, or 

proceed; to force. Also (as in L.) ; To gather 
into a company by force. Cf. cloud-compeller. 
(Now rare and poet.) 1447. 4. To force by 

pressure, compress. Ohs, cxc.//. 1657. tfl. To 
overpower, constrain (mr^) 1697. 

I. C. them to come in Luke xiv. 23. C. the idle into 
occupation Ruskin.^ a. We give expresse charge, 
that., there be nothing compell’d from the Villages 
lien. V, III, vi. 116. He compell’d the Devil’s assent 
F LAVEL. 3. Compelling here and there the Stragglers 
to the Flock Swift. tS- Easy .sleep their weary 
limbs comi idl’d Dryden. Hence CompedlaWe a. 
that may be compelled. (Const, to do, to, or absol.) 
(Chiefly in legal use.) Compe*llent, -ant a. compel- 
ling. CompeTler, one who compels or constrains ; 
one who drives. 

Compellation (k^;mpola*Jon). Now a7'ch. 
1603. [ad. L. compellationem, f. compellare. ] 
X. Addressing or calling upon any one; an ad- 
dress (arch.). 2. Addressing by a name or 
title; style of address; an appellation 1637. 

1. His c,, Incline thine earc, hearken unto mo 164a. 
a. The..c, of him by his Christian name 1691. The 
name and c. of little Flocke 16^(3. Abraham, .agreed 
with her. .to go by the C of his sister 1654. 

Compellative (k/mpeddtiv). rai^e. 1656. 
[f. compdht-, eo7npellare’>c-ve)i^*\ A word used 
as a name, title, or appellation. 

Compend (kp-mptJnd). 1596. [ad. L. mn- 

pendi’um. X COMPENDIUM, 

fl’Iie C. of Aldrich Si» W. IIamilton. 
tCompe'ndiaxy. 1589. [ad. L, compendia- 
rium adj. ncut. used subst.] sb, A compen- 
dium -1631. adj. Compendious, expeditious, 
brief -18*5. 

tCompe'ndiate, 1614. \i,'L,€ompmdmt-, 
compendiare.’y irans. To sum up concisely-1639. 
Compendious (kj^mpe’ndias), a. ME. [a. 
Anglo-Fr., ad, L. compendiosus; see below and 
-ovs* ] t , Containing the substance within small 
compass, concise, summary. tn. Of a way, 
method, etc. ; That saves time or space, expedi- 
tious, direct ; summary -1:774. 


X. Man .an extract or c. image of the world Bacon. 
2. A way not so safe as c, when the tyde is out 
Carew. Hence Compe*nd.ious-ly adv.. -ness. 

Compendium (k^mpe-ndicm). PI. -urns, 
-a. 1581. [a. L., f. compcfidere to weigh to- 

gether.] ti. A short cut. 2. An abridgement 
of a larger work or treatise, giving the sense 
and substance, within smaller compass; an 
epitome, a summary, a brief 1589. 3. transf. 

and fig. An embodiment in miniature ; an ab- 
stract 1602. t4. Economy -1812. 

z. Compendiums of mathematics and natural philo- 
sop^hy 1793. 

Compenetrate (k^mpemitr^it), v. 1686. 
[See Com-.] To penetrate in every part, per- 
vade. Hence Compenetra-tion. 

Compensate (kp*mpcns^it, kpmpe*ns^it), v. 
1646. [f. L. compe 7 isat-, cotnpensare, f. com- + 

pensare, freq. of pendere. ] i . trans. T o counter- 
balance, make up for, make amends for 1656. 
Also absol. 2. intr. To be an equivalent, to 
make up for 1648. 3. trans. To make equal 

return to, to recompense or remunerate (a per- 
son) for 1814. 4. Mech. To provide with me- 

chanical compensation ; to make up for (the 
variations of a pendulum), tracts, and intr. 1819. 

X. To c. their neglect H. More. Compensating 
good with good 1672. To c. to us.. what we have 
, lost Burke, z. Skill might c. for defective numbers 
Froude. 3. To c. yourself for your rent and .sei vices 
Cruise. Hence Compensatingly adv. 

Compensation (kpmpdns<?i*j3n). ME. [ad. 
L. compensaiionem', see prec.] 1. The action 
of compensating, or condition of being com- 
pensated ; counterbalance, requital, recompense. 

b. Mech. The balance or neutralization of op- 
posing forces 1789. 2. Recompense, remunera- 
tion, amends 1610. b. Recompense forloss or 
damage 1804. c. Civil Law. (See quot.) 1848. 

X. The Spartan idea of human life was one of strict 

c. . . you must fight for the state if it is to keep you 
Mozley. I 2. The c. which the borrower pays to the 
lender Adam Smith, c. Cornpensation . .ix sort of 
right by set-off, whereby a person who has been sued 
for a debt demands that the debt may be compensated 
with what is owing to him by the creditor WnAiiroN, 

Co 7 nb, c.-balance, -pendulum, in a chi onometer, 
a balance- wheel or a pendulum having anangements 
which neutralize the effect of the cxpan.siou or con- 
traction of the metal under variations of temperatuie. 

Hence Compensa'tional a. of or relating to c, 
Compensative a. = Co 7 npensatory. 

Compensator (kp'inpcnscitoj). 1837. [[-L. 
compc?isare.'\ One who or that which com- 
pensates ; spec, a contrivance for producing 
mechanical compensation, as the magnetic c. 
Hence Compensatory a, compensating. 
i-Compe*nse, v. ME. [a. OF- co 7 Hpenseri-- 
L. compensaref] = COMPENSATE v, X, 2. -3:825. 
II Compare (konp^q k^‘mpe»j). 1928. [Fr. ) 
The organizer or general director of a musical 
or vaudeville entertainment. So Co*mp&re v, 
t Comport. 1534. [nd. h, cotnpertum,] A 
thing found out by judicial inquiry *-1539. 

Compesce (k^mi^c's), z;. arch. MK [ad. L. 
compescere.'\ To restrain, repre.ss, curb, 
tCompester, v. 1628, [See Compost.] To 
manure -1696. 

'[Compete, vX rare, 1541. [a. F. compiler, 
ad. L. compeiere to fall together, etc,] To be 
suitable, applicable, or competent. 

Compete (k^mpFt), vfi 1620. [repr. L. 
competere, f. coiti- togctlmr + petere to seek, etc. 
Cf. compeiiiorj) 1, intr. To enter into or be 
jmt in rivalry with. 2. To strive with another, 
for, or in doing, something: X79S. 

X. The sages of antiquity will not dare to c. with 
the inspired authors x8oo, a. And man competes 
with man, Ukc foe with foe Cammell. 
Competence (k^Tnpftens). 1594, [a, F. 
competence, f. L, competent-, competere; see 
Compete v. ^ and ®.] ri. Rivalry, ts>. A sufU- 
ciency 3. Competency 3, 3t632. 

4. Sufficiency of qualification, capacity 3:700; 
esp, (law)', legal'capacity 1708 ; adequacy x8s*« 

*. A c. of land freely allotted Massinckr. 3, A c* 
is vital to content Younc. Robbed of c, And her 
obsequious shadow, peace of mind Wownnw. 4, To 
make men act zealously Is not In the c, of law Bvmkm, 

Competency (kp‘mpft&ii), 1594. [ad, L, 
compeUniia ; see -ENCY.] ti. Rivalry -**638. 
fa. *« Competence 2. - j:734. 8* A sufficlenoy. 
without superHuity, of the means of life xs98 J 
the condition of having a sufficient Income *5961 
4. i« Competence 4. 1597. 
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2. A c. of discretion and foresight Clarendon. 3. 
To retire upon a c. Smiles. 4. References as to 
character and c. C. Bronte^ 

Competent (kp mpi'tent), £2. ME. [a. F. 
compitent, and ad. L. competenU 7 Ti ; see Com- 
pete 7/AJ ti. g&n. Suitable, fit, proper -1791. 
2. Answering the requirements of the case {arch,,) 
ME. ; sufficient in amount, quality, or degree 
ME. 3. Properly qualified 1647. 4. Law. 

Legally qualified or sufficient 1483. s* Of 
things, etc. ; Belonging within one’s rights; 
legitimate 1614. 

2. A c. annuite for lyfF ME., lining Tusser. A c. 
while before Christmas Evelyn. A c. reason 1597. 3. 
A matter., alio wed by allc. Judges Bentley. 4. Any 
competente courte 1536. C. witnesses Blackstone. 
5. Though it is c. for Parliament to legislate for the 
colonies Stephen. Hence Co'inpetently adv. 

Co'mpetent, jA PL also -entes. 1655. [ad. 
L. co 7 )ipdens.’] EccL Hist. A candidate for 
baptism. 

f Competible, a, 1586. [app. f. L. compeUre 
to be suitable, to correspond + -tble.] Appro- 
priate, suitable, befitting; competent --1660. 
Also with to, with. 

Competition (kf7mp/ti*j3n). 1605. [ad. L. 
compehtionem ; see Compete.] i, ‘ The ac- 
tion of endeavouring to gain what another en- 
deavours to gain at the same time' (J.) ; the 
stiiving of two or more lor the same object ; 
rivalry 1608 ; in Commerce, rivalry in the market 
^793 Const. 't'to. 2. (with a and pi.) A 
contest for the acquisition of something; a 
match; a trial of ability 1618. 

X. The place will be filled by open c. (.mod.). From 
c. among traders [comes] reduction of prices Bentham. 
C. to the crown there is none nor can be Bacon (J.). 
The Priest-hood, which ever hath been in some c. 
with Empire Bacon. 2. For the next lot there was a 
keen c. (/nod.). Coml. c.-wallah [Urdu -ivdld — L. 
-arius, Eng. -er) =Competztmier; ajiplied in 1856 to 
members 01 the I. C. S., then first admitted on the 
competitive system. Hence Competi'tioner, a 
competitor; one who enters a seivice, etc , by c. 

Competitive (k^mpeditiv), a. 1829. [f. L. 
competii-, compeiere (see Compete 
O f, pertaining to, or characterized by competi- 
tion; as a c. exavtination. 

Competitor (kpmpe-titw). 1534- [a. F. 
compHUeur\ see Compete vP^ i. One who 
competes; one who seeks an object which others 
also seek; a rival, ta. An associate -i68r. 

X. They.. cannot brooke Competitors in loue Tit. A. 
IL i. 77. 2. Two II. vi 35. lienee Compe*tl- 
torship, the office or action of a c. Compe-titory 
a. belonging to competitors or competition ; competi- 
tive. So Compc'titress, t’trice, t-trix,a female c. 

Compilation (kpmpil^i'Jon). ME. [a. F.^ 
ad. L. compllatio}iem, f. comp Hare to Compile.] 

1. The action of compiling; see Compile v. 

2. concr. That which is compiled; a literary 
work or the like formed by compilation ME. 
t3- Accumulation -1728. 

2. That all compilations are usele.ss I do not assert 
Toiinson. So Co’mpllator, a compiler. Compi'- 
latory a. belonging to a compiler or a c. 

Compile (kj^mp9i*l),z>. ME. compiler, 
(commonly taken as) : — ^L, co 7 npilare to plunder. 
The history is obscure.] 

I. I. To collect and put together (materials), 
so as to form a treatise. 2. To construct (a 
written or printed work) out of materials collect- 
ed from various sources ME. t3. To compose 
(<?. g, a sonnet) -1598. 

X. Compiling notes to the Iliad from Eustathius L. 
Stki'IIKN. a. To c. a Dictionary X 748, L,L,L. 

IV* iii. x'H* 

II. tx* To heap together, pile up -x8x2. fa. 
To construct by putting together materials 
-1682. 3, Cricket slang. To * pile up’ (a large 
numlicr of runs) X884. 

3. New South Wales ‘compiled '..4xa. 1884. Hence 
tUompWement, compilation ; concr, that which is 
compiled, CompiTer, one who compiles, fcomposes, 
or fbuilds. 

tCompi*nge, z/. [ad. L, empH/gere.] To 
compress. Bukton. 

Compital (k^>*mpitai), a. 1656. [ad* L. am- 
piialis, f. comp Hum place where roads cros.s.J 
Rom. Antiq, Of or pertaining to the cross- ways, 
as a G. shrine; also to the compHaliat an annual 
festival in honour of the Lares. Abo as sk, 
Complacencd (k^^mp^'s^ns). Now ram 
ME. [ad. med.I .* mmplacmim «■ F- compiais^* 
anee, f. L. complacerei] i* Self-satisfaction. 


ta. Pleasure, delight, satisfaction -1754; coTicr. 
An object of pleasure and satisfaction 1 667. ts. 
Disposition to please, complaisance -1749. 

1. This c. IS vayn glorye Caxton. 2. A Man un- 
able to take C in wicked Persons or Things Edwards. 
concr. 0 Thou My sole c. Milt. P. L. hi. 276, 3. 

All people were so full of c, Butler. 

Complacency (k^mpl^i-sensi). 1643. [f.as 
prec. -f--ENCY.l X. The fact or state of being 
pleased with a thing or person; tranquil satisfac- 
tion, 2. spec. Self-satisfaction 1650. 3, Pleasure, 
delight {arch.) 1652. t4. Contented acquies- 
cence -1709. 5. = Complacence 3 1651. 

1, He regards the enemies of pleasure with c. 
JowEi r. 2. The c. of such women Bulwer, g. The 
c. of a few courtiers Froude. Hence fCom- 
place'ntial a. complaisant ; -ly adv. 

Complacent (k^mpl/?i-sent), a. 1660. [ad. 
L. complacentem; see above,] fi. Pleasant 
-1772. 2. spec. Self-satisfied 1767. 3. Obliging 
in manner, complaisant 1790. 

X. In the c. moneth of May 1660. 2. With c. smile 
1767. 3. The c. flattery of Leicester Scott. Hence 
Compfa’cently adv. 

Complain (k^mpl^i n), v. [ME. co??ipleigne, 
f. F. coTnplaign-, cofnplaindre : — ^late L, cotti- 
plangere.\ fi. irons. To bewail, lament -1700. 
Also frefl. t2. inCr. To give expression to 
sorrow ; to make moan, lament -1647. 3. intr. 

T o suffer, be ailing. (Now dial.) 1607. 4. hitr. 

To express discontent; to murmur, grumble ME. 
With of. [Now the leading use.) 1584. 5. intr. 
(orig. rejl}) To make a formal complaint to or 
before; to bring a charge 1449. 6. iransf. and 

fig. To emit a mournful sound 1697 ; to groan 
or creak, as a mast 1722. 

X. To complayne the dethe of the king Ld. Berners. 
3. To c, of \ to let it be known that one is suffering 
from (any pain, etc.). 4. The Heat they c. of cannot 
be in the Weather Addison. Others.. c. that Fate 
Free Vertue should enthrall to Force or Chance Milt. 
P. L. II. sso. 5 Domitius Corbulo . . complained 
before the Loi ds of the Senate . . that [etc.] 1598. PI ence 
Complai’n &b. complaining (Obs. er.o. poeti). Com- 
plai'nable a. to be complained of. Complai'ner, 
one who complains ; in j£.aw=CoMPLAiNANi. Com- 
plarnlng-ly adv. ; -ness. 

Complainant (k^mpl,?i*nant). 1495. [a. F. 
C 077 iplaig 7 ia 7 it, complaindre; see Complain v. 
and -ANT.] I. Law. One who enters a legal 
complaint ; a plaintiff or prosecutor. 2. ge 7 i. 
One who complains 1525. Also as fadf. 

X. The same compleynaunt, not provyng the mater 
of his seid bill to be true 1495. 2. No want of com- 

plaint, nor of complainants Carlyle. 

Complaint (k^mpypnt). [ME., a. F. C0771- 
plaintc; see Complain.] i. The action of 
complaining; grieving. 2. An expression of 
grief; a plaint ME. 3. Utterance of grievance 
ME. ; a statement of injustice suffered ME. 4. 
Law. A statement ‘of injury or grievance laid 
before a court (prop, a Court of Equity) for 
purposes of prosecution and redress ; an accu- 
sation or charge; in U.S. the jDlaintiffs case in 
a civil action ME. 5. The subject of complaint 
17,^5. 6. spec. A bodily ailment or disorder 

{esp. of chronic nature) 170c 

X. For whom was maked moch compleynt Chaucer, i 
2. Compleynte of Pitd Chaucer (title). 3. Tho was 
compleinte on every side Gower, s* The poverty of 
the clergy of England hath been the c. of all who 
wish well to the church Swift, 6. This, .was mis- 
taken for a bowel c. 1809. Hence tComplai'Htful 
a. full of c. 

Compl£iisa.nce(kgmplezams,kf:mpleza'ns). 
1651- [a. F.; see Complacence. ) The action 
or nabit of making oneself agreeable; desiieand ! 
care to please ; deference to the wishes of others ; 
obligingness, courtesy, politeness; (with^/.) an 
act of complaisance. 

Complcasance ; that is to say, That every man strive 
to accommodate himselfe to the rest IIoijbes. For c., 
.Tiid breeding sake 1*11 do it Siiadwell. How the 
complaisances we ui?e . . shame us now Emlrson. 
var, tCo’mplaisancy (rare). 

Complaisant (kp'mpbzamt, kp:mpbza*nt), 
a. X647. fa. F,, pr. pple. of comflaire ; — L. 
complacere.] Disposed to please; obliging, 
courteous; accommodating. 

That's very c. . . Mr. Bayes, to be of another Man’s 
Opinion, before he knows what it is Villiews AV- 
hearsaL The French,. are c,, cordial, and well-bred 
Smiles. Hence Complaisantly adv. 
tCo*mplanate, v. X643, [f. L. compkmU, 
c&mplmarei] To make plane, to flatten -1713. 
So Co*inplMiate a. made plane, lying in one 


plane, flattened. Complana*tion, making plane 
or level, flattening out. 

Complect (k^m pie kt),z/. 1523. [ad. L.cottt- 
plecti, in late L. complecte 7 'el\ fi. To embrace 
{ht. and fig.) -1657. 2. To connect together; 

to interweave. Hence Comple*cted ppl. a,^ 

\ Complected,///, a.'t- U.S. dial, or colloq. 
[app. f. Complexion.] = Complexioned. 

Complement (k/mpl/ment), ME. [ad. 
L. coinpleTnentum, f. complere to fill up. In II 
latterly supplanted by Compliment.] 

I. “f-i. The action of fulfilling or completing 
-•1721. ta. Completeness, fullness -1677. Her. 
Fullness (of the moon) 1610. 3. That which 

completes or makes perfect ; the completion, 
consummation ME. 4. The quantity or amount 
that completes or fills ; complete set ; totality 
1589. 5. That which, when added, completes 

a whole ; each of two parts which mutually com- 
plete each other. (See quots.) 1827. 

3. Love is the c. of the law and the supplement of 
the Gospel Trapp. 4. Matter sufficient to make a full 
periode or c.^ of sence Puttenham. Brains that want 
their c. of wits Wolcott. The c. of a ship : the full 
; number required to man it. 5. Math. A7ithmeiical 
c. : the sum. which, added to a given number, makes 
up unity, ten, or the next higher multiple of ten, 
Complemenis of a parallelogra^ni the two lesser 
parallelograms not on the diagonal, made by drawing 
lines parallel to the_sides of a given parallelogram, 
through the same point in its diagonal, C. of an arc 
or angle ; the amount which, added to the arc or 
angle, makes up 90 degrees. M u$ C. of an interval : 
the interval wanting to make up a complete octave. 

H. A completing accessory ->1692. fa. A 
personal accomplishment or quality -1636. t3. 
A ceremony, a formality -1646. 

Complement (k^mpl/meTit), zf. 1612. [f. 
prec.] I. To make complete or perfect; to form 
the complement to 1641. t2. ^Compliment 
V. 1,2, 4. Hence Complememter, -or, one who, 
or that which, complements; tformerly=CoM- 
PLIMENTER. 

Complemental (k^mpirmemtal), a. 1602. 
[f. Complement .y^. + -AL.] 1. Of the nature 

of a complement; complementary {to). t2. Ac- 
cessory -1655; ceremonious -1695; accom- 
plished -1636. t 3 . ~ COMPLIMENTAL 2. -I703. 

I. C. air: the air, 100 cubic inches, which can be 
added after an ordinary inspiration (230 cubic inches]. 
C. 7 nale (in Zool.) ; Darwin’s name for a minute rudi- 
mentary male parasitic on the hermaphrodite in certain 
ciiripeds, etc. Hence Compleme-ntally adv. 

Complementary (k^ympl/me-ntari), X599. 

[f. Complement sb. -f - ary.] 

A. adj. I. Forming a complement, complet- 
ing 1836. t2. Ceremonious -1657. 

I. C. angles : two angles which together make up 
a right angle. C. colours : colours which, when mixed, 
produce white light. 

B. sb. ti. A master of accomplishments. 
BJons. 2. Short for ' c. colour’ 1865. 

Complete (k^mplrt), a. ME. [ad. L. C0771- 
pleius, compUre. About 1600 often co'mplcteP) 

1. Having all its parts or elements ; entire, full. 

2. Whole; finished, ended, concluded ME. 3 - 

Entire 1645. 4. Without defect ME. 5. Con- 
summate. ? Obs. 1526. 6. quasi-£3!£/z/. == COM- 

PLETELY. 

X. Shoulders broad for c. armour fit Marlowe. C. 
intelligence Johnson. 2. The space of v yeres c. 
Fabyan. 3. C. inability to obtain drink Kane. C, 
combustion 1854. 5. The Compleat Angler Walton. 

Phr. C. flower: t(i2) one which possesses staaien.s 
and pistils; (b) one which also possesses the floral 
envelopes. Hence Comple*te-ly adv., -ness. 

Complete (k/mpll't), z;. 1530. [f. the adj.] 
I. iraris. To brin|r to an end, finish, 2. To 
make whole or entire 1726. 3. To make perfect 
1667. 4. To accomplish (a vow, etc. ) {rare) 1680. 

X. To c. a work X7S1. 2, To c, the sense Mason. 

3. That fair femal Troop, .completed to the taste Of 
lustful appetence Milt, P. L, xi. 618, Hence fCom- 
ple*tenient. Complelcr. Completive a. com- 
pleting. 

Completion (k/mpU*Ji)n). 1657. [ad. L. 
completiomm, ] The action of making complete; 
the condition of being completed; accomplish- 
ment (of a wish, etc.). 

They may tend to the c. of ilie busine.ss Cromwell, 
Tho apparent completions of prophecy Butler. 
Completory (k/rapl/T 5 rl). 1450, [ad.eccl. 
h. completoHus, f, compkt-; sea above.] adf 
Having the function of completing xdsp. sb. i. 
A completory thing 1650. a . »« Complin e 1450. 

adf* of ancient*, prediction Barrow. 
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Complex (kp’mpleks),j-^. 1652. la.d.L. com- \ 
pkxm{c{,next).'\ A complex whole, b. Jung’s 
terra for a group of ideas associated with a | 
particular subject ; hence, pop., a mental ten- j 
dency or obsession, as inferiority c. 1910. 

Government, taken in the whole c. of it, cannot., 
provide against all Emergencies 1695* 

Complex (kf7‘mpleks)5 a. 1652. [ad. L. com- 
plexus, pa. pple. aicomplectere\ cf. complicated,'] 

I. Comprehending various parts connected to- 
gether ; composite, compound. 2. esp. Con- 
sisting of parts involved in various degrees of 
subordination; involved, intricate^ 1715. 

I. Ideas thus made up of several simple ones put 
together I call C. ; such as are Beauty, Gratitude, 
a Man, an Army Locke. C, fraction in Arith, \ one 
that has a fraction for its numerator, or denominator, 
or both. (Cf. CoMPOUKD.) C. number in Math , ; a 
number of which part is real and part^ imaginary. 
Hence Co'mplexly adv. fcollectively ; in a c. man- 
ner. Co*mplexness. 

Complex (k^mple-ks), rare 1470. [f. L. 
complex-, complectere.] ti- To attach. 2. To 
combine into a complex whole ; to complicate 
1658. Hence tComplexed, complex! ppl. a, 
Comple’xedness. 'iObs, 

Complexion (k^mple'kjan), ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. complexionem, f. as prec.] 

I. From Rom. and med.L. i. The combina- 

tion of qualities (cold or hot, and moist or dry), : 
or of ‘ humours in a certain proportion; ' tem- 
perament'. Obs.exc.Hist, tb.Also= ‘ humour’, * 
or ‘ collection of humours ’ -1689. t2. Bodily ! 

or mental habit; nature -1856. 3- The colour 

and texture of the skin, esp, of the face ; ori^, 
as showing the ‘ temperament ’. (Now the 1 
ordinary sense.) 1580. tb. Face. 0th, iv. ii. 62. 1 
4. iransf and Jig,^ 1589. 

a. Mee thinkes it is very soultry, and hot for my C. | 
Havil. V. ii. 102, A very amorous c. Hume. 3. Mis- 
like me not for my c. Merck, V, ir. i. 1. 4. The c. of 

the Skie Rich, If iii. ii. 394, of the times Fuller. 

II. From old L. senses. +1. Embrace {rare) 

1493. t2. Complication, combination -1725. 

Also q}i 2 ,%\-coiicr. ts. = COMPLEX sb, 1, -1741. 

Hence Comple*xion.al a. fof or pertaining to the 
(physical or mental) constitution; pertaining to the 
c. (of the skin). Comple’xionally adv, tCom- 
ple'xionary a. peitainmg to thee. Comple'xion- 
less a. pale, colourless. 

Complexion (k^mple'kjan),^;. ME. [f. prec. 
sb.J ti. To constitute by combination of vari- 
ous elements -1658. a. To give a colour or 
tinge to 1612. 

ComplexionedL (k/mple’kjand) ,ppL a, ME. 
[f. prec. sb. and v.J fi* Having a (specified) 
temperament -1795. a. Having a (specified) 
colour and texture of skin 1615. Also irajisf 
*. A wel complexyoned body Lydg,, Soul Norris. 
a. The people, .are all faii-c. Lang. 

Complexity (k^mple'ksiti). 1721. [f. L. 
complexus + -ITV".] i. 'Fhe quality or condition 
of being complex; intricacy, a. quciui-concr, A 
complicated condition; a complication 1794. 

X. C, of organisation Darwin. 2. The . . many-cor- 

ridor’d complexities Of Arthur’s palace Tennyson. 
tComple‘xive, a. 1654. [a. L. comf/exlvus,] 
Comprehensive -1672. 

11 Complexus (kf^mple-ksi^s). 1871. [f. L.com- 
+plextis.] An interwoven structure; a complex, 

* tissue 

Compilable (k^mpbi'ibl), a. 1635. [f. 
Comply v. +-able. ] i. Apt or inclined to com- 
ply; compliant. ? Obu ta. Reconcilable -1746. 

1. The uniting of another c. mind Milt. a. The 
Jews, .had made their religion c. and accommodated 
to their passions Jortin. 

Compliance (k^mpbi’iins). 1641. [f. Com- 
ply t/.+-ANCE.] 1 1- Complaisance -1732; ac- 
cord -1722. 2. The acting in accordance with 
a desire, condition, etc. ; an acceding/!?; practi- 
cal assent. Often absol. ; also in bad sense. 1647. 

1. All her words and actions mixed with love And 
sweet c. Milt. JP. Z* viiu 603, x All politics necessi- 
tates questionable compliances W. Phillips. In c. 
with your wishes x866, var. Compliancy. 

Compliant ^^mpbi’^nt), a. 1642. [f. Com- 
ply v.\ I. Complying, disposed to comply ; 
complaisant, f 2. Pliant -1793. Also as sb, Obs, 
X, C, with the royal will Green. Hence Com- 
pli'antly adv. 

Complicacy (kj£?’mplikasi). 1827. [f. L. 
compHcatus,] t. Complicated quality, a, A 
complicated structure, matter or condition 1849. 

2, DifBcultle.'s, complicacies, very many Carlyle, 


Complicate (kp*mplik/t),///. 1626. [ad. 

\u.comphcatus\ seenext.] i. Interwoven (^zrr/z.). 

2. (Compound, complex (arch.) 1638 ; intricate 

1672. -= CONDUPLICATE 1866. Hence 

tCo*mplicate-ly adv ; t-ness. 

Complicate (k^'mplik^it), v. 1621. [f. L. 
complicat-, compheare, f. com- phcareP\ ti. 
T 0 fold, wrap, or twist together -1691. ta. T o 
combine intimately -1691. 3, To mix up with 

in an involved way 1673. t4. To compound 

-1707. 5. To make complex or intricate 1832. 

3. A disease complicated with other diseases Ar- 
i BUTHNOT. 4. Ideas, .complicated of various simple 
Ideas Locke. Hence Co‘mplicated-ly adv , -ness. 
Complication (k^mplik^iTan). 1611. [ad. 
L. complicaiionem, f. as prec. J ti. The action 
of folding together; the condition of being folded 
together -1691. fa. Combination, conjunction 
-1699. 3* involved condition or structure 

1666. 4. Complicated condition, structure, or 

nature ; involved relation 1793 ; quosi-concr, a 
complicated mass or structure 1647. 

3. That c. of probabilities by which the Christian 
history is attested Paley. ^ 4. Amid tumult and c. 
J. H, Newman. The coexistence of a dislocation 
with a fracture, is a serious c. Holmes. 

fCo*mplicative,ir. {sb.) [See C omplicate z/. 
and-iVE.] I. Tending to complicate, 2.5^.1654. 

Complice (k^-mplis). 1475, [a. F., ad. L. 
complex, -plice7n.] ^i.gen. An associate -1734 
a. spec. An associate in crime (arch,), Isbvv 
Accomplice. 1581. 

I. 2 Hen. IV, I. i. 163. 2. To quell these Traitors 

and their compleases 1594. 

Complicity (kpmpli*siti). 1656. [i.h, com- 
plex, -plicern] see -ty.] i. The being an ac- 
complice. 2. = Complexity 1847. 

1. The charge.. of c. in the designs of his patron 
Hallam. 

Compiler (k^mpbi-ai). 1612. [ftCOMPLYz^. 
+ -ER L] fi. An accomplice -1649. 2. One 

who complies with (any humour, fashion, etc.); 
^ispec. a conformist in politics or religion 1644. 

2. In the changes of religion he was a c. Strype. 
Compliment (kp*mpliment), sb. 1654. [a. 

F., i6th c. ad. It. compUmenio, A doublet of 
Complement; cf. also Comply.] i. A cere- 
monial act or expression as a tnbute of courtesy, 

‘ usually understood to mean less than it de- 
clares’ (J.); now, esp, a neatly-turned remark 
addressed to any one, implying praise ; com- 
plimentary language. 2. usually in pL Formal 
respects 1733. 3. A complimentary gift (arch. 

or dial,) 1722. Also fig. 

I. C. — a thing often paid by people who pay no- 
thing else Hor. Smith. In a style of c. Pope. 2. 
Make my compliments to your mamma Chester^. 
Hence Complimemtal a. fformal ; of the nature of 
a. c. ; tgiven to paying compliments, -ally adv. 
Compliment (kj7*mpiiment), v. 1663. [a. 
F. coirtplimenier, f. compliment ; see prec.] i. 
mtr. To employ formal courtesy in act or ex- 
pression. 2. trans. To address with formal 
expressions of civility, etc. ; to pay a compliment 
to ; to flatter with delicate praise 1735. Also fig. 

3. To congratulate formally {up)on 1717. 4. 

spec. To present with as a mark of courtesy 1717. 

X. Believe me, I never c. Jane Austen. 3. To c. 
a boy on his progress 1884. 

Complimentary (k^7mplime*ntdri) ^a. 1716. 
[f. prec. -F-ARY.] Expressive of, conveying, or 
of the nature of a compliment, 
j Compline, complin plin) .[ME. cum- 
pile, a. OF. ; — L. completa (sc. hora). The 
forms compelin (13th c.), complin, are obscure. 
The final e is modern and unhistorical.] In 
Catholic ritual : The last service of the day, 
completing the services of the canonical hours ; 
also, the hour of that service. Also atirib. 

At complyn byt was y-bore To the beryynge, That 
noble corps of Jhesu Cryst Shorkham. 
•fCo'mplish, V. [MK. comfilyssm, a. OF. 
coTtipUss-, comp Ur, repr. comphre", see CoM- 

PLKTI2. 1 I . To fill up 1 450. a. To fulfil -1596. 
Hence fCo'mpIishment 
Complot (kp'mpVt), sb. Now rare. 1577. 
fa. F. ; of uncertain origin. In Shaks., etc., 
also stres.scd comph*i. '] A covert design planned 
in concert; a con.spiracy, a Plot. 

To ky a c. to betray thy Foes Tit, A, v, ii. 147. 
Complot (k^mpV’t), V. Now rare. 1579. 

I {a. F, comploUr; see prec.] x. intn To com- 


bine in a plot. 2. tf'ans. To combine in plot- 
ting (some act, usually criminal) 1593. 

2. To plot, contriue, or c. any ill Rich. If, i. HI. i8g. 
Hence tComplo'tment, conspiracy; secret plan. 
Complo*tter, a conspirator. 

Complutensian (k^mpliite'nsian), a. 1660. 
[f, L, Complutensis.] Of or belonging to Com- 
pluium, a town in Spain, now Alcald de He- 
nares, as the C, Polyglot, published at Alcald. 
llCompluvium (kpmph7-vi2?m). 1832. [L.] 
Rom. Antiq> A square opening in the roof of 
the atrium, through which fell the rain-water 
collected from the loof. 

Comply (kf?mpbr), v.^ 1602. [repr. L. com- 
plere to Complete ; cf. Supply. Influenced 
by Ply.] ti. trans. To fulfil (rare) -1634. t2. 
To observe the foimalities of civility (with any 
one) -1639. ts. To be complaisant with, to, 
in conduct or action --1683. 4. To accede, or 

consent to 1650. Also absol, ts* To accord 
with or together -16^^. t6. tra?is. To conform 

to “1683. ty. To ally oneself with -1651. fS. 
Of a thing ; To fit. Const, with (to). -1704. 

3. Willing to flatter and c. with the rich Ethkredce. 
\To c.witli (intr.): to accommodate oneself to (cii- 
cumstances, etc.) ; to conform to (opinions, customs, 
etc.); also absol. 4. How reddy we are to c. with liis 
desire 1650. He that complies against his will Is of 
his own opinion still Butler Hud. ni. iii. 547. 6. To 
my sad tears c. these notes of yours Drumm. of 
Hawth. 8. To make the Jewish Year c. with the 
Solar Year Hearne. 

f Comply, rare. i6ir. [app. f. L. com- 
' plic are. j i, trans. T o compose by intei te.xture. 

^ 2. To enfold. Herrick. 

I Compo (kf ’mpi?). 1823, [Short for 
i iion, co7?iposiie. ] r. Stucco, cement. Also atirib, 

I 2. A metallic or other composition 1879. 3 * A 

J composition paid by a debtor, 4. atirib. =: 

I Composite 1878. 

tCompo*ne, v. ME. [ad. L. coitiponere,] I. 
trans. To compose -1848. 2. mir. To com- 

pound -1645. 

Compo-nd, compony, a. 1572. [a. OF. 
componni, also cotiponnd, ? f. L. componere, or 
OF. coupon,] Her, Composed of a low of 
squares of two alternate tinctures, var. i'Com- 
pomed pp)l, a. 

Comj^nent (k^m]v/u*nt“nt'). 1645. ^ 

comp 07 ic 7 itc 77 i , ) adj. Composing, making up, 
constituent 1664. sb. A con.stituent part or cle- 
ment. 

adj. Thy c. dust Southey. Hence Compomency, 
composition (rare). 

Comport (k^mpo»ut), v. 1565. [ad. L. co7/i- 
portare and F, compofier.) tx. t7'atis. To bt;ar 
-1818, 2. 7rfi. To conduct or behave oni'.self; 

to behave 1616. Also '\h1t7*. (for refi.) -1734. 
ts- Ut, To collect (rare) --x66o, 

1. To c. with (intr.); to bear with. 2. He com- 
ported himself with extraordinary courage WoouaKAO. 
To c. with (intr.): to accord with ; to befit. 

Phr. "fTo c. the pike*, to cany it grasped near the 
middle and pres.sed to the right side of the body, 
with the point raised. ^ Hence tCompOTtable a. 
tCompo'rtance, be.irln^, behaviour; accordance. 
tComporta*tion, collecting; a collection. 
tComport (k^mpoi**j[t), shiy 1635. [ f. as prec.] 
I. The action or position of comjjorting a pike 
->1690. 2. Comportment -X700. 

2. I . . mark’d their rude c, Drydkn. 

Co*mport, sbfi* 177X. [app. abbrev. of 
compo7'tkr (1764), var. of COMPOTIER, infl. by 
Compote,] A dessert dish raised upon a .stem. 

Comportment (k^mpo®;jttmdnt). Now rare. 
1599, [a. F. comportemenL] Personal bearing, 
carriage; behaviour. 

Cerenioniall in his outward c. SAmvB, 
tCompo-sal. 1630, [f.CoMPusK*! -al.] The 
action of composing -xyoo. 

Coinposant, comozaat, corrupt ff. Cor- 
posant, q. V. 

Compose v. 1481. [a. F. ma** 

poser^ f, com- + poser : — Rom, fosan ►'> late L. 
pausare*, see PoSE, Repose. The sense hs that 
of L. -ponere, but there is no connexion in origin. 
See CoMPONE.] 

I. tx. trans. To make by putting togetlicr 
parts or elements; to make up, frame, fashion, 
produce -xySS. 2. To comstltute X665 ; pass* 
1541. 3. spec. To miike or produce In literary 

form, to write as author (poetry, essays, or the 
like) 1483. Also absol. 4, Mm. To invent and 
! put into proper form 1597; to si:t to music 1691, 
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Also aisoL 5. Print. To set up (type); to set 
up (an article, etc.) in type 1637. Also absoL 
60 To put together so as to make a whole; spec. 
in artistic use 1655; inir. (for refi.) to admit of 
artistic grouping 1828. 

i. So well compos’d a man D’Urfev, 2. He is 
compos’d and fram’d of treacherie Much Ado v. i. 257. 
3 To c. a philosophical poem Wordsw. _ Easier to 
criticize than to c. Parr. 6. Symmetry without pro- 
portion is not composition. To c. is to arrange un- 
equal things Ruskin. 

II. trans. To settle, adjust, arrange 1563. 
Also ahsol. 

To c. a difference Hume, the country Froude. 

HI. I. trans. To adjust to any attitude, to 
'make up’ 1606 ; fto dispose, to order “1674. 
2. To arrange, adjust ; to lay out (a dead body) 
1677. 3. To make calm or tranquil 1607, 

I. To c. oneself to write 1716, to sleep 170^. 2. ’To c. 
one’s countenance Thackeray. 3. To c. this midnight 
noise Prior. For Heaven’s sake, Amanda, c. your- 
self Mrs. Oliphant. Hence Compo*sed ///, a. 
fmade up of parts; felaborately put together; made 
calm or tranquil ; calm and self-possessed (opp. to 
excited) ; Her. = ComponI Compo'sedly adv. 
Compo'sedness, c. state or quality. 

Composer (kpmp<7ii*29.i). 1561. [f. Compose 
zr. + -ER ^.] I. One who or that which composes 
(see Compose v.). 2. One who composes music. 
(The usual sense, when used without defining 
words.) 1597. 

t. Composers of green Arbours 1693, of Tragedies 
Holland. A Printer’s C. 1708. Composers of the 
soul Hammond, a. The well studied chords of some 
choice c. Milton. 

Composing X574. [f. 

Compose v.] The action of the verb Compose. 

Comb, (in sense I. 5 of the verb): c.-frame, the 
frame at which a comijositor stands ; -rule, a brass 
or steel rule against which the type is set in ac.-stick, 
a setting-rule; -stsind = co?fijbosm^'/ra 7 ne ; -stick, 
an instrument, now of metal, of adjustable width, in 
which the type is set before being put on a galley. 

Composite (kympiJzit, i-k^mp^'zit), a. and 
sb. 1500. [ad. L. co7nposiius, compo?tere.\ i. 
Made up of various parts or elements; com- 
pound 1678. a. Arch. The name of the fifth 
of the classical orders, being 'composed of the 
Ionic grafted upon the Corinthian ’. At first 
Composifa (sc. coli(m7ta). 1563. 3. Bot. Belong- 

ing to the N.O, Co7nposiix, in which the head 
is made up of many florets sessile on a common 
receptacle, and surrounded by a common invo- 
lucre of bracts ; as the daisy, etc. Also sb. A 
plant of this order. 1832. 4. In various tcchn. 

uses (see quots.) 1845* 

I. We cannot decompose what is not already^ c. 
Sir W. Hamilton. C. number (Math.): one which 
is the product of two or more factors, greater than 
unity. a, C, arch ; ' the pointed or lancet arch ' 
(Gwilt). 4. A c. vesseh. one built of both wood and 
iron, C. cniHage', a xailway carriage with compart- 
ments of different classe.s. C. candlex ont. m.ade of 
stearic acid and the stearin of coco-nut oil. C. snilmg 
{Nauii)' a combination of great-circle and parallel 
sailing. 

B. sb, ti. A component part [rare) 1657. 2. 

A compound 1656. 3. Gra77t A compound 

word or term [ran) 1708. 

Hence Co*mposite-ly adv,^ -ness. 
Composition (k^anpryzi’J.m). ME. [a.F., ad. 
L. compositioncTn ; sec Compone and Compose.] 

I. I, The action of combining; the fact of 
being combined ; combination (of parts or ele- 
ments of a whole), a. The forming fsi/anything) 
by combination of parts, etc. ; formation, con- 
struction XSSS* 3* Orderly arrang(;ment; order- 
ing [arch.) 1598. 4. Specifically : ^ 

a. B= Synthesis 1570. b. Combination of factors, 
ratio.s, forces, or elementSt so as to produce a com- 
pound resultant 3 CS 57 ' C. Grrnn. The combination of 
two (or more) words to form one compound word 
XS30, d. The art of con.structing sentences and of 
writing pro.w or verso 1553, €. The practice or art 

of literary production 1577. f. The action or art of 
disposing tne parts of a work of art, so as to form 
a harmonious whole *695. g. I'lic action or art of 
composing music XS97« 1^* Printing. The setting up 
of type; the composing of matter for printing 1832. 
i Ihe settling of a debt, liability, etc., by some 
mutual arrangement ; compounding 1557, 

I. The C. of Atomes in Bodies Gj«w, ». The c. of 
a pudding Colmm, 4. A. As In Matbematicks, so in 
Natural JPbilosopby, the inve8tigation..by themethod 
of analysis, ought ever to pret*ede the method of c, 
Newton* Fmiauf ofe. (Logic) i the fallacy of argu- 
ing that what is true of each of several things Is true 
of all taken together. t>» C* ^form s the uniting of 
two or more forces into one, which shall have the 


same effect. d. All candidates must pass in Latin 
prose c. Gitodi). e. tDryden’s] haste of c. Johnson. 
1. To come to C, and lose one half of the Debt to 
save the rest 1707. 

II. I. The manner in which a thing is com- 

posed ; constitution, make, with reference to 
ingredients ME. 2. The state or quality of 
being composite 1541. 3. Mental or fbodily 

constitution 1593. 4. Artistic manner, style 

1532. tS' Consistency. 0th. l. iii, i. 

1. The c. of white light Brewster. 3, Rich. //, ii, 

1. 73. Whatever there is of the man of business in my 
c. Lamb. 4 The c. of a speech Stanhope, of a natural 
landscape Poe. 

III. The product. 1, quasi-coTtcr. A combina- 
tion, aggregate, mixture of^ 1551. 2. concr. A 

substance formed by combination of various in- 
gredients (in techn. uses often shortened to 
COMPO) 1555. 3. A literary, artistic, or other 

intellectual production 1601. 4. An agreement 
[arch .) ; a contract, a treaty [arch .) ; a com- 
promise ME.^ 5. A compounding for some 
claim or liability; spec, an agreement by which 
a creditor accepts part of a debt, in satisfaction, 
from an insolvent debtor 1570; the sum paid 
1581. Pdsoatirib. 

I. Every soil is a c. of different earths 1765. 3. 

Aldhelm’s Latin compositions 1774. Handel’s com- 
positions Burney. 5. The Irish admitted the c. or 
fine for murder Hallam. 

Co7nb . ; c.-cloth, a waterproof material made from 
long flax, used for trunk-covers, etc. ; -deed, a deed 
for effecting a conrnosition (see III. 5) between a debtor 
and creditors; -face {Crystailogr.) — contposition^ 
plane ; -metal, a kind of brass composed of copper, 
zinc, etc., used for the sheathing of ships; c. pedal, 
an organ pedal which acts on a number of stops at 
[once; -plane {Crysta2logr.\ the common plane or 
j base between the two parts of a twin crystal. i 

Compositive (k/mpf7*2itiv), a. 1601. [ad. 
L. coinpositivusP\ ti. Of composite nature or 
character -1687. 2. Synthetic 1652. 
Compositor (k^mpp*zit3i). ME. [a. AF. 
co 7 npositou 7 \ ad. L, contposiiorevt ; see Compone, 
Compose.] tx- One who composes -1533. 2. 
P}‘i 7 iting. A type-setter 1569, Hence Com- 
positoTial a. of or pertaining to composers or 
compositors. | 

CompO’sitous, a. rare. 1859. [f. Bot. L. 1 
Composiix.] = COMPOSITE a. 3. I 

II Compos mentis (kp’mpps mc'niis)^ ad/. phr. 
1679. [L.] Having control of one’s mind, in 
one’s right mind. Also simply compos. 
Compo*ssible, 1638. [See Com-.] Pos-j 
sible in coexistence with something else. 
Compost (kp-mp^st), sbiX ME. [a. OF. 

L. composituTTJf compostu 77 t.'\ i, A composition, 
combination, compound 1640. t2. Cookery. — 
Compote -1601. 3. A prepared manure or 

mould 1587. A\%o fig. Also attidb. 

\ 3. Martyrs ashes arc the best c. to manure the 
! church Fuller. 

t'Co*mpOst, 1535. [a. OF., corrupt f. 

I co 7 npot late "L. computus . 1 « Computus; esp, 
a calendar -1656. 

Compost (kp-mp^st), 77, X499. [a. OF.<rt?w- 
posier to manure. ] i. To treat with compost, 
to manure. 2. To make into compost 1829. 
Composture(k^mp^*stiua)- Nowt/za/. 1607. 
[a. F,, ad. L. co7npos[^tura. Cf. posture^ ifn- 
posiure.] i. Composition, composure 1614. 

2. Compost, manure 1607. 

Com^sttre (k^mpJn-^Jui). 1599. [From 
compose^ enclosure^ etc.] tx. — Composi- 
tion, in nearly all senses, 2. Composed con- 
dition of mind, feelings, etc, ; calmness^ 1667. 

2. To whom the Virgin Majestic of Eve. .With sweet 
austecr c. thus rcplyM Milt. P. L. ix. 272. 
Compotation (kpmpt7t^-j9n). 1593. [ad.L, 
compoiationefn.'] A drinking together, drinking- 
bout, symposium. So Co*mpotator, a fellow- 
drinker. Compo'tatory a. 

Compote (kp-mp<?nt). 1693, [a. F. ; see Com- 
posite, Compost. ] i. Fruit preserved in syruji. 
to. A dish of fruit salad or (mixed) stewed fruit 
1863. 11a. A manner of preparing pigeons 1769. 

II Compotier 11 kofipoty^). 1755. 

[a, Fr„ f. Compote.] « Comport sb,^ 
Compound (k^rapaund), v. [ME. com’- 
pounen, -powneTt, (ad. OF. compon[d)re L* 
component see CoMPomc, and Expound.] 

I. f I, trans. To put together; to apply -1660. 
a. To combine, mix (elements, etc.) ME, Also 
iinir, (for rr/.). 3. make up by the com- 


bination of elements ME, 4. To compose ; to 
form ME.; tto constitute, as elements -1691. 

2. Thus saugh I falsand sothe compouned Chaucer. 
Shaks. Sofin, Ixxi. 3. I . did c. for her A cortaine 
stuffe Cy77ib. v. v. 254. 4. To c. a riddle Jowett, an 

army of great strength Raleigh. 

H. ti. trans. To settle (disturbance, strife, 
etc.) -1757. 2. To compromise (a matter) 1659. 
3. To settle or discharge a debt, or otlier 
liability, by an agreement for the payment of a 
sum oi money, or the like 1665. t4. mtr. To 

agree, make terms [with, f 07-) ME. 5. To come 
to terms by mutual concession 1528; to come to 
terms and pay for\ to compromise; to pay 1555. 
6. To settle with creditors and pay a percentage 
in discharge of their full claims 1654. 7* To 

accept a composition in lieu of one’s full claims, 
etc. 1611; hence, to accept terms of settlement 
in lieu of prosecution 1576. 

I. To c. a quarrel^ Ta77i. Shr. 1 . u. 28. 2. To c. 

a suit Cruise. 3. Pitkin, .has compounded his debts 
for 8 j . 6d. in the pound Luttrell. To c. a felony ; 
to forbear prosecution for a consideration. So To c. 
an information. 5. C., and share the prize Quarles. 
Their purses c. for their follies Sir T. Browne. C. 
for Sins they are inclin’d to By damning those they 
have no mind to Butler Hud. i. i. 215. 6. He failed 
..compounded, and went to America Franklin. 
Hence Compou'ndable a. capable of being com- 
bined or commuted for money. Compou’nder, one 
who compounds in the various senses of the vb.; 
Hist. One of those who wished for a restoration of 
J^es II on conditions. Co'mpoundness. 
Compound (kp*mpaimd), a. ME. [Orig. 
pa. pple. of compoune, co7npone (see Compound 
z/.).] Made up by the combination of elements 
or parts; composite ME. ; combined, collective 
1711. 

The Gryphons, those c. animals 1798. 

Phrases, a. Surg.zxid Med.xxxc.fracture^VLSxro^y 
fracture of a bone, with a coexisting skin wound with 
which it communicates, to. A nth. and A Ig. (^i) Made 
up by combination of several elements, as in c.fraciion, 
a fraction of a fnaction; c. nu77ibe7, a composite 
number; c. quantity (in Alg\ a quantity consisting 
of more than one term; (in Arith.) a quantity ex- 
pressed in terms of various denominations, as pounds, 
shillings,^ and pence ; c. ratio^ the ratio formed by 
multiplying together the antecedents, and also the 
consequents, of two or more ratios, ip) Dealing with 
numbers of various denominations, as in c. addition^ 
subtractioft^ nailiiplication^ division, {c) Proceeding 
by other than simple process, as c. htierestfroportion. 
c. Archit. C. order”. Composite order, of. Zool. and 
Bot.^ Consisting of a combination of individual or- 
ganisms, as c. anwialf zoophyte^ coral^ etc., or of 
simple parts, as c. eye^ sio7nachifouier, fruit, leaf 
U7nhel, eta e. Mcch. and Physics, as in c. engine, 
a condensing engine in^which the mechanical action 
of the steam is begun in one cylinder and ended in 
a larger cylinder; c. microscope, in which not less 
than two lenses are employeef ; c. motion, that which 
is produced by two or more forces, acting in different 
directions, on the same body, at the same time ; c. 
screw. I. Mus. in c, iniei’val, one exceeding an 
octave ; c. time, time or rhythm, usu. in multiples of 
three, in which each bar is made up of more than one 
bar of simple time. g. C. householder : a householder 
whose rates are included in his rent, and paid by the 
landlord. 

Compound (]vT*mpaund),ji5.i 1530. [The 
adj. used siibst.] i. quasUco7tcr. A combina- 
tion elements 1621. 2. concr. A compound 

substance 1611, word 1530, thing 1890. t3. A 
thing made tip -1773. 4. Compounding 1671, 

X. A c. of Two very diffeient Liquors Addison, a. 
These most poysonous Compounds (i. e, compounded 
drugs) Cymh. 1. v. 9. 

Compound (k^*mpaund), sb.^ Anglo-Ind. 
1679, [prob. f. Malay kainpong enclosure.] 
The enclosure within which a residence or 
factory (of Europeans) stands, in the East; also, 
similar enclosure round native houses. 
Comprador (kpmprad6»'x). 1615. [a. Bg. 
late L. comparatorein, f. £(}7nparan to provide, 
purchase.] 1, Formerly, a native house-steward, 
Obs, in India. 2. Now, in China, a native ser- 
vant, employed as head of the native staff, and 
1 as agent, by European houses. 

Comprecation (kpmpri'k^i'Jnn). 1635. [ad. 
L. comp 7 *ecathnm.\ A praying together, joint 
stmplication, 

Comprebend (kf?mpr/hc*iKl),v. ME. [ad. 
L, comprekendent f. cotu- i prehmdere.'] +x. To 
lay hold of -1650; fto overtake, or attain to; 
tto accomplish -1607. 2. To grasp with the 

mind, take in MF,. To apprehend with the 
senses, esp. sight. (L. comprehendere 
ME. t4. To embrace or describe summarily 

§ (ffr, 
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-1612. 5. To take in, include, comprise, con- 

tain ME. Also transf. and Jig. 

a. To c. is to know a thing as well as that thing can 
he known Donne. 4. All preceptes concernyng 
kinges, are in effect comprehended, in those two 
Remembrances Bacon. 5. In this boke I cannot 
comprehende. .y® sege of Rone 1530, A single term 
to c. both divisions of the. . period Lyell. As able to 
c. the sea in a cockle-shell 1662. fig. As muche ioye 
as herte may comprehende Chaucer. Vnder lesse 
then three lines, can no figure be comprehended 1570. 
The Air, comprehending the Earth Stub my Hence 
Comprehe*nder {rare). Coraprehe*ndible a. rare^ 
comprehensible. Comprehe*ndingly adv, 

Compretiensible (k^mpri'he-asibT), a, 

1529. [ad. 1^. comprehensibiUm\ see CoMPRE- 
PIEND and -ABLE.] I. That may be comprised 
or contained, a. That may be grasped : tpalp- 
able “-1579; intelligible 1598. 

1. He IS not comprehensyble nor circumscribed no 
where More. z. C. to the meanest capacity 1815. 
Hence CompreliensibL’lity, quality of being c. So 
Comprehe'nsibleness. Comprehensibly adv. 
Comprehiension (kpmpr/he'njan). 1541. 
[ad. L, co7npreh£nsio7iem, Cf. F. covip7'ihen- 
sion.^ I. The action of comprehending, com- 
prising, or including; the fact of being so com- 
prehended or comprised ; spec, in RheL (see 
quots.). 2. The faculty of comprehending; 
comprehensiveness 1614. ts* A summation of 
any matter -1684. 4. Logic. The sum of the 

attributes comprehended in a concept 1725. 5. 

The action, condition, or faculty of comprehend- 
ing with the mind; understanding 15 . . . t6. 

Physical grasping -1768. 

I. In^ the Old Testament there is a close c. of the 
New, in the New an open discovery of the Old 
Hooker. Co77tprehe7ision^ a.. figure, whereby the 
name of a whole is put for a part; or that of a pait 
for a whole Chambers An Act of C. . . for ad- 

mitting of all pel suasions in religion to the public 
ohseivation of their particular worship Pepys. 5. 
The c, which she hath of God Hooker. A .. con- 
stitution, beyond our c. Butler. Hence fCompre- 
he-nsional a. rarCf comprehensive. 

Comprehensive (k^ymprniemsiv), a. 1614, 

[ad. L. C0Pip7‘eJiC7zsw7is, f. co77tp7'ehe7is-, co77ip}'e- 
hendere\ see Comprehend. Cf. F. comprdhe7t- 
sif, ~ive, ] I . gen. Characterized by comprehen- 
sion; comprising much; of large content or 
scope; occas., compendious. 2. Characterized 
by mental comprehension 1628. 3. Logic. In- 

tensive 1725. 

t. His Aim is more C. Stanley. 2. C. knowledge 
1641. He [Chaucer] must have been a m.-in of a most 
wonderful c. nature Drvden. Hence Coniprehem- 
sivedy adv.^ -ness. 

fComprehe-nsor. 1653. [See prec.] One 
who has attained to full comprehension. (In 
17th c. Divinity, with reference to Philipp, iff. 
12-13.) 

Thou art yet a traveller, they [Saints] coniprehensois 
Bp. Hall. 

fCompremd, v. ME. Comprehend 
-1594. 

fComprcsbyter. 1600. [See Com-.] A 
fellow-presbyter -1650. 

Compress (k^mpre*s),z/. ME. [a. OF. rm- 
pnsser, ad, L. compressai'c, freq. of co^npriinci'c. 
Usually treated as repr, compress-, coinprimcir. ] 
I. To press together, to squeeze; Stag, to close 
by compression. 2. To squeeze together, so as 
to make more firm and solid ME. ; to reduce in 
volume by, or as by, pressure ; to conden.se, 
concentrate 1677. t3- To keep under re- 

straint -1847, t4» To embrace sexually -1725. 

X. To c. an artery Marry AT. a. Toe. a sponge 1789, 
air Hale, water Tyndall, thoughts Burke, To 
collect and c. feeble rays of light j 851. Hence Com- 
pre’ssingly adn. 

Compress (kp'mpres), 1599, [a. F, 
pressCt ad. L. compress a, Irom compressns ; see 
prec.] I. Surg. A soft pad of linen lint, etc., 
used with a bandage, to maintain due pressure 
on any part. In hydropathic use, a piece of 
cloth, wetted with water, and tightly covered 
with an impervious bandage, applied to the 
body for the relief of inflammation. 2. A 
machine for pressing cotton-bales, etc, 1874, 
Compressed (k^mpre*8t),///. a, ME. [f. 
Compress v. ] t. Pressed together closely, so 
as to occupy small space; pressed into a simller 
volume; condensed; also/^. a. Having the 
two opposite sides nearly plane or flat 16^. 
Compressed air engine: an engine operated by 


compressed air, as an elastic substitute for steam. 
Hence Compre'ssedly 

Compressibility (kpmpresibiditi). 1691. 
[f. next; cf. F, compressihiliii.\ The quality of 
being compressible; esp. in Physics, the quality 
m virtue of which the volume of a gas, etc., may 
be diminished without decrease of its mass. 
Compressible (kpmpre*sibT), a. 1691. [f. 
Compress v. (referred to L. compress-us) + 
-IBLE.] That may be compiessed; capable of 
compression ; applied to a feverish pulse, which 
seems to vanish under pressure. 
Compression (k^^mprejan). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. compressionem; see Compress t/.J i. 
The action of compressing; also fig. s. A state 
of being compressed; also fig. 1603. 3. Suig. 

Short for ‘ compression of the brain ' 1847. 

2. C. of thought Johnson, of heart Farrar, Hence 
Corapre*ssional a. 

Compressive (kpmpre’siv), a. 1572. [f. L. 
compi'ess-, compinmei'e. So F. compressif, -ive.'\ 
Having the attribute of compressing ; tending 
to compress. Hence Compre'ssively adv. 

Compressor (kpmpre*soi). 1839. [a. L.] 
One who or that which compresses. Spec. a. 
Altai. A muscle which compresses a part. b. 
Siirg. An instrument for compressing a nerve, 
artery,' duct, or other part ; also a tourniquet, 
c. An instrument for compressing objects in 
microscopical investigations ; called also coin- 
pressoi'iuin. d. Naut. An iron lever for check- 
ing or stopping the chain-cable as it runs out. 
e. Gun. A mechanism for pressing a gun- 
carriage to its platform during the recoil, f. A 
machine for compressing air; an air-comprcsso 7 \ 
Compressure (kpmpre'Jiui, -aa). 1644. [f. 
L. compress-, comprimei'e.'] Compressing; pres- 
sure together; trepression. 
fCompriest. A fellow-priest. Milt. 
f Comprint, z^. rare. 1634. [See Com-.] To 
share in printing; as the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge shared with the King’s Printer 
and the Company of Stationers the right to 
print privileged books -1684. 

^The meaning *to print surreptitiously another's 
copy ’ and Comprint sh. are mod. diet, figments. 

Comprisal (k^mproi'zal). ? Obs. 1643. [f. 
Comprise Theactionof comprising; 
a compendium. 

Comprise (kpmproi*z), v. Also 7-9 com- 
prize. ME. [f. F. comprendre (pa. pple. com- 
pris) : — L. contpi'cndei'e, contr. from compi-e- 
hcnderc’, cf, appidsc, surpidse,] ti. To lay hold 
on, seize; Sc. to * attach ' -1637. t2. To take 

in (mentally), comprehend -1680. 3. To in- 

clude, embrace; to comprehend compendiously 
ME. 4. To contain, consist of 1481 ; to extend 
to, cover 1541. tfi. To put together (a treatise) 
-1628. f 6. To constitute (I'are) -1794. 

3 IJehold a Nation in a Man comprised Dryden. 
4. The house comprises box-room, nine bed-rooms, 
etc. {Mod. Advil). Hence Corapri’sable a, 
tCo*mprobate, d. 1531. [f. L. coii/piv&ai-, 
comprohare, f. com- intensive + pi-obare. J iraiis. 
To piovc, confirm; to approve -1660. So 
tCo*mprobate pa. pple. tComproba*tion. 
f Coniprodu’ce, z/. j'ai'e. 1630. [See Com-.] 
ti'ans. To produce together {wiih) -3:674, So 
i'Comprodu'ction, production in combination, 
joint ju'odnct. 

Compromise (k^*mpr<ymoiz), sb. ME. [a. 
F. coinpromis, ad. L. compromissttm, eompro- 
miileix*, sec Compromit. ] fx. A joint promise 
or agreement made by contending ])arties to 
abide by the decision of an arbiter. ME. only. 
2. Arbitration 1479. 3. Arrangement of a dis- 
]3Ute by concessions on both sides; partial sur- 
render of one’s position, for the sake of coming 
to terms; the terms oltcred by either side 151:6. 
4. fig. Adjustment for practical purposes of rival 
courses of action, systems, theories, etc,, by the 
surrender of a part of each 1711; anything that 
results from or embodies such an arrangement 
1797. 5. A putting in peril, exposure to risk 

or suspicion; .see Comrromi.se v, 4, 1603. 

3, War’d he hath not, But basely yeekled vpon 
comprimire, That which his Ancestors atchieu'd with 
hlowes lifch, //, it. i. 253, 4. Bogie admits of no c, ; 
the essence of politit;.s is e, Macaulay. All virtue is a 
c, between opposite motives and inducements (lonwm. 

Compromise (Vmprtymsiz), X596. [f. 
the sb ; in some iLses replacing Comrromit. ] 


fi. To adjust or settle (differences, etc.) between 
parties. Also fig. -1798. 2. Of the parties : To 
settle by mutual concession 1679.^ 3* inti'. To 
come to terms by mutual concession 1656. 4. 

To expose (oneself, one's own or another’s repu- 
tation, credit, etc.) to risk or danger, to imperil; 
to involve in a hazardous course, to commit 
(oneself) 1696. 

I. "^To he compromised \ to be agreed by compro- 
mise {Merck. V, i. iii 79).^ 2. With much difficulty, 

the dispute was compromised Macaulay. 3. To in- 
duce him to c. on those terms Richardson 4.^ It 
behov'd him not to C. his Honour and his Reputation 
i6g6. Hence Co’mpromiser, tone who acts as 
arbiter; one who compromises or advocates com- 
promise. Co'mpromisingly adv. 
fCompromi'Ssion. ME. [ad. med.L. coiii- 
promissionem.’] i. Submission to an arbitrator 
for decision -1524. 2. Election by compromise, 

i. e. by agreement of the electing body to entrust 
the election to one or more of its members. 
Hist. ME, 3. A compromising -1624, 
Compromit (k^^mpr^mrit), v. ME. [ad. L. 
compromittei’c. The ppl. stem compromiss- gave 
Compromise ] ti. refi. (and pass.) To bind 
themselves mutually (see Compromise sb. 2) 
-1565. t2. ii'aiis. To refer to aibitration -1606. 

Also fig. t3. To settle by arbitration -1693, 

Also fig. t4. To delegate to another or others 
one’s right of voting in an election -1573. 5. 

U.S. {OhsolcsceiiL) = COMPROMISE v. 4. 1787. 
Comprovi'ncial, d!. 1590. [See Com-.] 01 
or belonging to the same province. As sb. A 
bishop of the same province 3:642. 

[j Compsognathus (k^mps^^'gnajiys). 1878. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. KOfixpos: elegant + 7J/n6?os.] Pa- 
Ixoni. A genus of reptiles, remarkable for their 
bird-like affinities. Hence Compso'gnatlious 
a. ; Compso'gnathid a. and sb. (a member) of 
the family Compsognathidse (order Deinosai/ria) 
to which these creatures belonged. 
fCompt, a. ME. [ad. L. compius, comere.'\ 
Diessed, as to the hair; moi-egcii., trim, spruce’, 
polished. Also Z/w/j/*. - 1693. I-Iencc tCo’mptly 
adv. tCo’mptness. 

Compt, Comptable, etc. ; see Count, etc. 
Compter (kaimtoji). ME. Old spelling of 
Counter jA, formerly used in all senses, and 
from 37th c. as : The name of certain city prisons 
for debtors, etc., in London, Exeter, etc. 

II Comptoir (kAitwar). 1722. [Fi.j A com- 
mercial agency or factory (in a foreign country). 

Coniptonite (k^miptanoit). 3822. [f. Karl 
Compton, who brought it from Vesuvius.] Min. 
— Tiiomsonite. 

Comptrol, etc. ; see Control, etc. 
Comptroller (k^ntiYT>i*lo.i), An erronoou.®; 
spelling of Controller, introduced ^3500; 
still retained in certain official designatfon.s. 
Hence Coniptrollerslxip. 

Compulsative (k^ymp^rlsativ), a. [f. I,. 
coinpttlsai-, compulsair, ireq. oi coinpcHe/rr, sec 
Compel and -ive,] Of the nature of compul- 
sion, compulsory. ILwtl, I. i, 3:03. Hence 
Compu’lsatively adv. 

i'Comptilsatory (k^Tmiiwlsfitari), a. 1603. 
[f as prec. + -ORY. j Of the nature of or .subject 
to compulsion; compulsory -3.827. Hence 
Compudsatorily adv. 

Compulse v. ? Ohs. ME. [See 

prec.] fx, i I'd ns, 'To compel, force -363a, * 2. 
T'o force to move, (Cf. repulse.) Carlyle. 
Compulsion (k^mpx?‘lJon). 1462. [a. F., ad. 
L. comfulsionemf] The action, or an act, of 
compelling, or the condition of being compelled ; 
constraint, obligation, coercion. 

Wherefore was there such c. us'd, .about conforming 
to a Liturgy Milt, The tribute,, would not bo forih- 
coming except on c, Lewin. 

Compulsitor (k| 5 fmp»*Htw). 1816. fapp. 
corrupt f. compnlsalor,] Sc. Lmo. A compul- 
satory instrument, act, or procet'ding, 
Compulsive (k^mpt^dsiv), a. 1602. [f. L, 
compuis^, compeliere. Cf, F. campitlsif, -ive . ) 
I. * Compulsory a. 2, f%. -c.’ompulhory 

a. t. -1836. 

X, The power of the magistrate is c. x87|, «. Freed 
. .from all e. trIbiue.H and tuxes Mur* Hence Com- 
pudiiveJy ado* 

Compulsory j(k|^finprlsari). 1516, [£ L, 
type *rompuL0Tus ; «cc -ohy.J 


m (man), a (pass), au (Iwd), p (cut). ^ (ft. ebrf). o (ev<?r). oi (/, eye)* » ( 1 ^>. eau de vie), i (sit). 1 (Psyche). 9 (wlwt), p 
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A. adj, I. Produced by or acting under com- 
pulsion; forced 1581. 2. Coercive 1631. 

X. Of compulsary single life 1581. a. C. process for 
obtaining witnesses 1789. 

B. sh. A compulsory agency or means; a legal 
mandate compelling: obedience 1516, 

Hence Compulsorily adv, Compu’lsoriness. 
fCompU'nct,///. a, ME. \ji^. 1 ^.compuncitts ^ 
compimgere.'] Affected with compunction. 
(Usually construed as a pple.) -1659. var. 
fCompu'ncted. 

Compunction (k^mp»*gkj3n). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. compunctionem (in Christian writers) 
sting of conscience, f. compungere.'\ 1. Prick- 
ing or stinging of the conscience or heart ; un- 
easiness of mind consequent on wrong-doing ; 
lemorse, contrition, a. In mod. use : A slight 
or passing regret for wrong-doing, or a feeling 
of regret for some slight offence (sometimes in- 
cluding pity for the person wronged) 1712. ts* 
I n physical sense : The action of pricking -1656. 

I. A remorse, and c. for former sins Donne.^ 2. 
They quitted it [the Reformed Communion] without 
c. Buckle. Hence Compu*nctionless a. 

Compunctious (k^mp27*qkj3s),rr. 1605. [f. 
sitm oi cofiiptwcHoyi-^-OVSl cL factious.'] i. 
Of the nature of compunction, a. Having com- 
punction 1816. 

I, Stop vp th’ accesse, and passage to Remorse, 
That no c. visitings of Nature Shake my fell purpose 
Macb. I. V. 46. Hence Compu’nctiously /zdzf. So 
tCompu*nctive a. rare^ tending to compunction. 
•fCompU'pil. A fellow-pupil. Walton. 

Compurgation (k^mpfijtgi^i'Jon). 1658. [acl. 
L. compurgatiojiem, f. compurgare to purify 
completely ; but cf. next. ] i. The action of 
clearing a man from a charge by the oaths of 
a number of others ; also, generally, vindica- 
tion; evidence to this effect. 2. ep. The Old 
English mode of trial and purgation by means 
of the consacramev tales', known to the Common 
Law as Wager of Law. Sec Compurgator 

I. 1658. 

X. [He] was priviledged . . from suspicion of Incon- 
tinency and needed no c. Hacket. 

Compurgator (k^*mp2?jg^it9J, k^mpouga- 
toj). 1533. (a. mcd.L. ; app, f. L. corn - together 
->r purgator purger.] i. A witness to character 
who swore along with the person accused, in 
order to the acquittal of the latter. (Originally 
a term of the Canon Law ; applied by modern 
historians to the ‘ oath-helpers ’ (in Gcr. Eides- 
Jiiilfe) of the Old English mode of trial and 
purgation, and sometimes used by modern legal 
writers with reference to Wager of Law.) 
a. gen. One who vouches for, or clears from any 
charge, Alsoyf^. 1613. 

*, The compurgators of our oldest law were not 
a jury in the modern sen.se, but they were one of the 
elements out of which theFiry rose Freeman. 2. lie 
calleth God to be his c. Sanderson. Hence Com- 
purgatoTial a, of or pertaining to compurgators; 
so CompuTgatory 

CompUTsion. fjoc. f. Com-, Purse «/.] A 
pursing together. Sterne. 

Computable (kfympizlc’tabl, kf?*mpir<tiib’l), 
a. 1646. [ad. L. computahilis.] Capable of 
being computed. 

+Co*mpa 1 :ate, v. 1602. trms. « Compute 
--1619. 

Computation (k^mpi«t3"Jon). ME. [acLL. 
compuiaimiem; d. )i\ compuiation.] i- The 
action or process of compitting ; a method of 
reckoning. 2. A computed result 1713. fa. 
Ratiocination -X656. 

X. The Gregorian C. . .being eleven days before the 
J ulian Steele. Hence Comptita''tlonal a. rare, of 
or pertaining to c. So Compu'tative, co*mp- a, 
given to c. fCo’xnputator, a calculator. 
Compute (k^mpisS-t), sk Now rare. ME. 
fa. F. comput Computus (In sense x), and f, the 
vb. 1 fi. ko*mpute) ^ Computu.s 2. -1533. 2. 
Computation; now cMeffy in kyond c, 1588. 
fa. judgement -1682, 

Compute (k<Xmpi 5 ff), v, 1631. [a. F, com*- ' 
puier, ad. L. computareJ] 1. tmns. To dettsr- 
mine by calculation; to reckon, count; to take 
account of X647. 2. inir. To make computa- 

tion X634. 

*, The radii of curvature for these lenses* as com- 
puted by Mr, Hersehel BsEwitTEa. What's done we 
partly may c.* But know not what’s resisted Burns. 
a. To c, by weight *879, Hence Compwtetj one 
who computes ; spec, one employed to make calcula- 


tions in an observatory, etc, Co'mputist, one skilled 
in the computus or calendar; fan accountant; a com- 
puter. 

II Computus (kp*mpi«t»s). Hist. Also com- 
potus. [late L., f. compuiare. In F. comput, 
OF. compot, compost,'] 1, A reckoning; an 
account 1848. 2. A set of mediaeval tables for 

astronomical and calendanal calculations 1832. 

Comrade (kp’mr/d). 1591. [Ong.cameradej 
a. F. (See next.) The disyllabicr^?;2ro!*flr^ occurs 
in Shaks. and Milton. Walker and others have 
also (k2?-mr^id). ] orig. One who shares the same 
room, tent, etc., a 'chum'; esp. a fellow-soldier 
(also Comrade-iu-arms); hence an associate 
in friendship, occupation, fortunes, etc., mate. 
Also tramf. and /f/. 

His comrade’s face each warrior saw Scott. To be 
a C. with the Wolfe and Owle Learn iv. 213, Hence 
Co|mrad,e v. to associate 7wV/z, as a c.; Co'mradely 
a, like a c. Co*mradery {rare), Co*mradeship, 
the position of being a c., camaraderie, 
f Comra*do. 1598. [a. Sp. ca7?iarada, ‘ a 

chamberful, a company that belongs to one 
chamber, tent, or cabin*; applied to a single 
person, and in this sense occas. altered to 
camci'ado. The o in comi'ado, comrade, etc. 
prob. = the Sp. a,"] — Comrade -1636. 

Co*mrogue. arch. 1621, A fellow-rogue. 
II Comte (ktfht). 1611. [Fr.] A French title : 
COUNT.^ 

Comtian (k^*mtian, k^imtian). Also Comt- 
ean. 1835. [f- Auguste Comte (d, 1857), a 

French philosopher, the founderof Positivism.] 
adj. Of or originating with Comte, sh. A Comt- 
ist. So Co’mtism, positivism. Co*mtist, a 
positivist; also aitrib, or as adj, 

II Comus (k<?u-m:»s). 1634. [L., a. Gr. /cwfxos.'} 
A revel; revelry personified as a deity. 

Con (kf?n), v.'^ [Mainly repr. ME. czm7t- or 
C 07 i 7 t-' from OE. C7m7i~{~ kim) ; but in part ME. 
con, from OE. cqn, for can ( = k^>n). See further 
under Can 

tl« X. To know : repl. by Can v. -1674. 2. 

To know how; hence, to be able; repl. by Can 
V. -1489. 

11. I. To get to know; to study or learn; 
hence, to pore over, commit to memory; to in- 
spect, examine ME, 2. To cmi or con iJiank(s 
(OE. pane cunna7i) : to acknowledge one’s 
gratitude; to thank OE. So \To {cu7i) con gree 
or 7 nalgre : to express one’s satisfaction or dis- 
pleasure [F. savoirgrd], 

X. An Oration which . . Lysander should have conned 
without book North, Conning old topics like a 
parrot Swift. 

Con, conne, cun (kmi,k^n), 27.2 1626. [app. 
weakened f. Cond. But cf. Con v.^\ irans. 
To direct the steering of (a ship). Also absol. 
and fig. 

Con, conn (kz^n, kpn), 1825. [f. Con 
T he action or post of conning a ship, 
steerage. 

Con(kpn),j^.2 1620. [Cf.F. cogner.] A rap 
with the knuckles, a knock. 

Con (kf?n), sb/*i n. diaL 1600. A squirrel. 

Con (k^% ad'o. (sb.) 1470. Short for L. 
contra 'against*, in PRO and Con (q. v.) 'for 
and against As sb. A reason, argument, or 
arguer against, csp. in pros and cons. 

II con, prep. It. L. cum with, as in CON 
AMORE, q.v., con affetto, con brio, etc. 

Con-,/r^ar, ofL. origin. The form assumed 
by L. com- bef. all consonants exc. h, r, and (in 
later times) /. For meaning see Com-. 
f Co*nable,fl!. ME. ShortforCov£NABLE,q.v. 

Conacre (k^m^ikai), sb. Also corn-acre, 
1824. [corrupt i. corn-acre.'j The letting by 
a tenant, for the season, of small portions of 
land ready prepared for a crop {Ireland) 
Hence Comacre v. to sublet in c. Comacrer, 
one who uses a piece of land on this system. 

ConamaTin, [f. L. conium hemlock 4 ama*> 
A bitter principle said to exist in Conium 
maculatufn. 

IjCon amore (k|m&m 5 »*ri). 1826. [It; «« 

' with love \ ] With love* zeal, or delight. Also 
as quasi-^ff/ 

Conario- (k^xneo'n^^). r88r. Comb. f. Cona- 
EIUM, -AL, as in e.-hypQphy'sial canal, a passage 
connecting the infundibulum with the pineal 
gland; so c*-h. traeL 


|lConarium(ki?ne3Tiom). 1656. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. Koovapiov, dim. of kHovos pine-cone. ] The 
pineal gland of the brain. 

Conation (k<?n^’j3n). 1615. [ad. L. cona- 
tionem,] f i. Endeavour. 2. Philos. The 
faculty of volition and desire; also (with a and 
pi.) the product of this faculty 1836. So Co*- 
native a. pertaining to, or of the nature of, c. 
IlConatus (kz?n,fi*t:ys). 1665. \jL„{.€onariio 
endeavour,] i. An effort, endeavour 1722, 2. 

transf. A force, impulse, or tendency simulat- 
ing a human effort ; a nisus. 

I a. What blind c. of nature should produce it in 
birds Palev. 

Conaxial (kpnse'ksial), a. = Coaxial. 
Concamerat:e(kpnk£e'mm!t),z/. 1611. [ad. 
L. conca77zerai^, co7ica}ne7'are to vault ; see 
Camera.] i. To vault or arch, ? Obs, 2. To 
divide into chambers or cells 1746. 

2. The nautilus . . is a concamerated shell 1754. 
Hence Concamera’tion, vaulting, vaulted roof, etc.; 
division into chambers or cells; a chambered formation; 
one of the chambeis of a series. 

fConcarnation (kpnkarn^i'Jon). raze. 1638. 
[ad. L. co7icar7iationcm,] Union of flesh with 
flesh, or of a bone with another bone by means 
of muscles -1685. 

Concatenate (kpnkse’tzhdit), v. 1598. [f. 

L. co7icatcnat-, €oncate?iare, f. 0071- catenare 
see Chain.] To chain together (obs.); to con- 
I nect like the links of a chain, to link together, fig. 
i The world concatenated tc^ether vnder a Crowne 
Iniperiall Malynes. So Concatenate ppl, a. 
Hence Concatenator, one who concatenates. 

Concatenation (kpnksEtiiii^J'Jsn). 1603. [ad. 
L. concatenationem. ] i. Union by linking to- 
gether; concatenated condition. 2. tfx/. Union 
in a series or chain 1614. 3- quasi-ri^wer. A 

concatenated series or system, an unbroken se- 
quence, a chain 1622. 

2. The necessai y c. of ideas which should reproduce 
the c. of objects Lewes. 3. This vile c. of straight 
lines Ruskin. 

ConcateTvate, ///. rt!. 1882. [ad. L. 

; catervatiis.'] Heaped up together. 

I Concaule*scence. 1882. [See Con-.] 

I Bot. The coalescence of separate axes, e g oi 
the leaf-stalk and stem. 

Concause (k^mkgz). 1619. [ad.med.L. 
canm.\ A co-operating cause. Hence Con- 
causal a. (and sb.). 

Concave 1541. [a. OF., from 

concave adj.; cf. L. concava hollows. Also 
stressed conca’ve bypoets. ] i.fA hollow -1814; 
a concave part of a machine 1874. 2. A con- 

I cave surface 1552 ; spec, the vault of heaven 1635, 
fa. A concave lens, speculum, etc. -1797, 
a. On high within the c., as are the. .starres Swan. 
Concave (kp-nki^v), a. 1571. [a. F., ad. L. 
concavus', see Cave.] ti. Hollow -1659. 2. 

Having the outline or surface curved like the 
interior of a circle or sphere ; the reverse of con- 
vex; incurvated 1571. 

1. As concaue as.. a Worme-eaten nut A.V.L, iir. 
iv, 26. a, The c. mirror is the staple instrument of 
the magician's cabinet Brewster. Hence Comcave- 
ly adv., -ness, var, fComcavous. 

Concave (kp-nk^iv), v. 1652. [f. prec. ; cf. 
L. concavare.'] tra7is. To make concave ; f to 
vault. Hence f Concava*tlon (Diets.). 
Concavity (k^nkx’vili). 1483. [a. F. con** 
caviti, ad. L. cozicavitas.] 1. The condition 
of being concave 1578. 2. A concave surface 

or side 1483. 3. A hollow; a cavity 1513. 
Concavo- (k ^lik^'vo) , in comb. » Concavely, 
concave and — , as in C.-co*ncave, concave on 
both sides; C.-comvex, concave on one side and 
convex on the other, and thinnest in the centre. 
Conceal (k^nsrl), ME. [a. OF. concekr 
L. concelare, f. con*- together, completely 4 
celaz'i. ] i. irans. To keep from the knowledge 
or observation of others, a. irans. To put or 
keep out of sight or notice, to hide 1595. 

X. Thy praise hM.,Conc«iales not from us Milt. 
P. L. IX. 75 X, To dissemble or concele that Fidelity 
. .they ow'd Clarendon. ». The Army* that lies 
conceal’d for him in Knightsbridgo Hence 

Conceaflable a. {ran). Conceaded-ly -ness. 

! Concealer (kpmPhx). 151:4. [a. Anglo-F. 

: comelour, f, conceler; cf. Conceal.] a# One 
who conceals, fb. Law. In 17th 0,, applied to 
I persons who sought by surreptitious means to 
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disturb possessors of ‘ concealed land i. e. land 
privily held from the king without a proper 
title. See Concealment i b. 

Concealment (k^nsrlment). ME. [a. OF. 
concelement ,i. as prec.] i. The concealing (of 
any information). In Law^ The intentional 
suppression of truth or fact known, to the injury 
or prejudice of another, b. esp. The holding of 
land against the king’s rights, without a proper 
title 1623. 2. gen The action of concealing 

1600. f 3. A secret, a mystery -1632. 4. The 

condition of being concealed 1605; the capacity 
of concealing ; ir^pL conditions that conceal 1728. 

a. Let c. like a worntie i'th budde Feede on her 
damaske cheeke Shaks. 4, Some dear cause Will in 
c. wrap me up a while Shaks, The clefted tree Offers 
its kind c. to a few (birds) Thomson. 

Concede (k^nsz*d), 1632. [ad. L. con^ 
cedere\ see Cede,] i. trans. To admit, allow, 
grant (a proposition, claim, etc.) ; occas,, To 
allow formally for the sake of argument 1646. 

2. To grant, yield, or surrender (e.g. a right, a 

privilege 1632. 3. znfr. or adse)i. To make a 

concession 1780. 

I. Conceding, for a moment, that there is any 
analogy between a bee and a man Dickens. 3. 
When . . I wished you to c. to America, at a time when 
she prayed concession at our feet Burki:, Hence 
tConce'dence. Richardson. Conce'der. 
Conceit (k^nsz“t), j-3. ME. [f. conceive; after 
deceive, deceit, etc.] ti. That which is con- 
ceived in the mind, a conception, notion, idea, 
thought; device -1823. fs. The faculty or ac- 
tion of conceiving ; conception ; apprehension 
-1805 tS' Personal opinion or judgement, 
usually * in a neutral sense ’ (J.) -1759 4* 

Favourable opinion, esteem. Now dial.t exc. 
in out ofc. with. 1462 5. Short for Self-con- 
ceit 1605. ^ fanciful notion; a whim 1530; 

fancy 1578. 7. A fanciful, ingenious, or witty 

notion or expression; an affectation of thought 
or style; == Concetto 1513; a trick 1520; sen- 
timent 1589; wit 1597. fS. concr. A fancy 
article -1823. fg. A (morbid) seizure of the 
body or mind; see Conceive v, -1622. 

X. Fluent in language to express their conceits 
Fuller. A glimmering c. of some such thing Lamb. 

3. A Gentleman of good c. A, K Z. v. ii 48. Wise 

in C., in Act a very sot Drayton. 3. That good selfe- 
conceit and opinion of his owne Holland. 4. To be 
out of c. with our lot in life Newman. 5 It takes 
the c. out of a man Ford. 6. In c. build castles in 
the skyGREENEj 7, How .our toung maybe framed 
to pretie conceiptes 1581. Some to c. alone their 
taste confine Pope. 2 Hm. IV, ii. iv. 263. 9. The 

Conceipt of the stone .hath so stopped my urine 
Florio. Hence fConcei'tful a. witty ; imaginative. 
Concei’tless a. Concei'ty a. (iT^:.) abounding in 
conceits, or in self-conceit. 

Conceit (k^iis2''t),z/. 1557. [f. Conceit jA] 
ti. To form a conception of; to conceive -1602. 
^intr. To conceive -1828. 3. To imagine 1600. 
3. tram. To inspire with a fancy 1587. Also 
refl. 4. To take a fancy to. Now dial. 1589. 
f 5. To conceive as a design ‘"1638. j 

t. Jul. C. i. iii, 162. intr. One that so imperfectly 
conceits Oik. in. iii. 149. a. I did c. a most delicious 
feast G. Herbert. 3. re^, We..c our.selves that 
we contemplate absolute existence Sir W Hamilton. 
Conceited (k^usz'ted), ppl. a. 1542. [f. 
Conceit sb. and v.] 

L ti. Having a conceit (of such a kind); in- 
genious; witty -1681. 3. Having an opinion, 

opinioned. Now dial. 1587. fPosscssed with 
a^ood opinion t)/-i734. 3* Vain. Or\g set f-c. 
(The principal existing sense.) i6o8. Also with 
<1/1618, 4. Full of notions, fastidious. Now 

dial. 1609. 

3. The c. are rarely shy Darwin. The le.ss a man 
knows, the more c. he is of his proficiency Newman. 

II. From the vi, i. Conceived {arch,) 1598 ; 
^imagined ; imaginary --1703. 3, tingeniously 
devised 1594; 'fancy 1615. 

*. A conceyted chayre to rieep in with the legs 
stretcht out Evelyn. Hence Concei'tedly adv, in a 
c, manner. Concel’tedness, tcleverncss; fimagina- 
tionj self-conceit. 

Conceivable (k^nsr*vahT),<z. 1646. [f. CoN- 
CEiV)E z/.] That can be imagined, or thought 
of; occas ,, « just credible. Also as sb, [sc. thing . ] 
A particle. .minuter than aiL.c. dimension Palwy. 
Hence Gonceivabhllty, c. quality or condition. 
Conceryableness. Co;ucejlr*vQ.bly a 4 v» 
Conceive (kfTusr-v), p. ME. [a. OF. eon- 
ceveir, ••oir :-~L, concipen. The primary no- 
tion wa.s app. ' to tak(^ in and hold'; cf, Catch,] 


I. trans. To receive (seed) in the womb, to be- 
come pregnant with (young) ; pass, to be created 
in the womb. a. intr. To become pregnant ME. 
ta. pass To become or be pregnant -1646. *[4 . 
tra 7 isf. To take on (any state : e. %. fire, moisture, 
etc.) -1756. 5. To take or admit into the mind ; 

to become affected with ME. 6. To form in 
the mind, devise ME. 7. To form or have a 
conception of ME. Also absol. or hitr. 8. To 
grasp with the mind ; to apprehend; cf. Catch 
V. ME. 9. To be of opinion ; to fancy; also 
used as a modest way of expressing one's 
opinion ME. fio. (after L.) To take in, com- 
prise -1571. fii. To institute (an action at 
law). [L. concipere actionem, \ -1574. 12. To 

formulate. [Cf. L. coiicipere aliqutd verbis.] 
1560. 

I. Through faith also Sara her selfe receiued strength 
to conceiue seede Neb. xi. ii. a. And the flockes con- 
ceiued before the rods Gen xxx. 38. 4. To c. a sik- 

nesse Gower. 5 To c. prejudices Sherlock, a dislike 
1802, a good opinion Hobbes. 6. He first conceives, 
then perfects his design Cowpkr. 7. I cold not con- 
ceve wherefore the same was spooken Thvnne. To 
c. 0/2. better course 1623. 8. I conceyve youre en- 

tent ME. 1 doe now conceave you Spenscr. 12. 
To c. an answer in the tone of insult Gibbon. Hence 
Conceiwement {rare), conception. Concei*ver. 
Coacelebrate (k^nsedi'br^it), 157a. [ad. 
\j.concelebrLiU,concelehrare. Cf. F concilibrer.] 
ti. trans. To celebrate together -1610. 2. 

R. C. Ck. Said of newly ordained priests : To 
celebrate mass along with the ordaining bishop. 
Hence Concelebra*tion. 

Concent (k^nse-nt), sb. Also 6-7 (confused 
with) consent. 1585. [ad. L. concentus, f. con^ 
cinere, f. coii- + canere {caizius).] i. Harmony 
(of sounds) ; concord of voices or parts. Also 
with a and pi. ? Obs. 1589. 3 . tramf. and fig. 

Harmony ; accord 1588. 

z. So their affections, set in keys alike, In true c. 
meet, as their humours strike Drayton, Hence 
fConce'nt v to make to accord. 

Concenter; see Concentre. 
Concentrate (kp*nsentr^it, k^nse’ntr^Jt), v. 
1640. [f. L. type ^concentf at-\ see Concen- 

tre. J I. trans. To bring to or towards a com- 
mon centre, or focus ; to collect as at a centre 
1646. Also fig. 3. Chem. To increase the 
strength of (a solution) by contraction of its 
volume 1689. 3 * Mmmg. To separate metal 

or ore from the gangue 1872. 4. “To bring the 

parts of into closer union ; to condense 1758. 
Also intr, and absol. (usually for refl.) 1640. 
Mil. of troops : To collect in one quarter 1813. 

r. The different rays _ concentrated by thc^ lens 
Brewster. To c. attention 1879. 2. To c. spirit of 

vinegar 173X. 4. The obstinacy of my whole sex . . 

was concentrated in me C. Bronte, intr. The news 
..obliged him to c. on tlie Elbe 1813. Hence Con- 
centrate a. concentrated; sb. the product of con- 
centration. 

Concentration (k^nsentr^i*/on}. 1634. [f. 
prec. vb. CL . concentration.] x. The action 
of concentrating; thestateof beingconcentrated. 
Also fig. 3. Chem. The strengthening of a solu- 
tion by contraction of its volume {c.g. by 
evaporation) ; the condition thus produced 1790. 
3. Mining. The removal by mechanical means 
of the less valuable parts of ore X873. 4 * 
densation 1865. 

*, The c. of your force in one position Wellinoton. 
The power of intellectual c. 1846. 4. My affected c. 

of language Ruskin. C. camp, a camp where non- 
combatants of a district are accommodated. 

Concentrative (k/nse-nlrfitiv), 1822. [f. 
Concentrate v. 4- -ive,] Concentrating ; 
characterized by concentration. 

Your nature is c., r.nther than diffuse x88i. Hence 
Concemtrativeness, c. quality, (Orig. Pkrenotl) 
Concentrator (k^^msentr^fitoj). 1853. [f. as 
prec.] One who or that which concentrates. 
X. An apparatus for concentrating solutions, 
etc, 1853. Fire-arms. A ring of hard paper 
or wire fitted inside the cartridge case, to keep 
the shot together after discharge 1875, 3. An 

apparatus for the mechanical concentration of 
ores 1873. 

Concentre, -center (k^nsemtw), *v. 1591. 
[a, F. concfftirer * to joyne in one centre * 
Cotgr ; L, type '^conemtrure, f. con- + centrum^) 
1. trans. To bring or direct to a common centre 
X633; occau, to attract to itself as a centre 1795. 
Also/^-*. 3, To pack closely as round a centre: 


hence, to increase the vigour or intensity of 1598, 
3. i 7 itr. (for refl.) To move towards, or meet in, 
a common centre [lit. and/^.) 1630. •j'4. To 

agree, coincide -1755. 

X. fig. To c. the mind on one sole object Burke. 
3. This jealousy of control from without concentred 
m the subject of taxation Bancroft. 

Concentric, -al (k^nsemtnk, -al), a. (and 
sb.) ME. [ad. med.L. concentricus (f. 
centrum) cf, ce 7 iiric, eccentric^ 
adj. Having a common centre, sb. A concentric 
circle, etc. 1551. 

M:l, C. Jire\ firing concentrated on one point. 
Hence Concentrically adv. Concentricity. 
i-Conce*ntricate, z;, 1641. = Concentrate 

Conce*ntual, a. rare. 1785. [f. L. con- 

centus,] Harmonious, accordant. 

II Conce*ntus. 1609. [L. : in med.L. applied 
to that part of the choral service of the Church 
m which the whole choir joined.] A singing or 
sounding together in accord ; harmony. 
Concept (k^msept), sb. 1556. [ad. L. con- 
cepiu 7 nfi. concipere; occas., a relash, of Conceit, 
after L.] fi. — Conceit, in various senses 
-1591 3. Logic and Philos. The product of 

the faculty of conception ; an irlea of a class of 
objects, a general notion 1663. 

2 Concepts are merely the results, rendered perma- 
nent by language, of a previous process of comparison 
Sir W. Hamilton. 

Conceptacle (k^Thse’ptak’l). i6ri. [ad. I.. 
conceptaculuin (also used), f. concept-, cone zpe 7 r. ] 
f I. A receptacle -1855. 3. fa. Anat. Any 

cavity of the body -ifihS. tb. Bot. ~ Follicle 
1823. c. Biol. A cavity-like organ containing 
the reproductive cells in some plants and ani- 
mals of low organization 1835. Hence Coii" 
cepta'cular a. of or pertaining to conceptacles. 
fConce*ptible, <2:. 1650. [cf. mod.F. con- 

ccptible, (prob.) med.L. concepHbilis,] « Con- 
ceivable -1695. Hence fConceptibi'Uty, c. 
quality. Cudworth. 

Conception (k/nse'pjon). ME. [a. F., ad, 
L. co 7 iccptioncm\ see Conceive.) i. The ac- 
tion of conceiving, or fact of being conceived, 
in the womb. Also fig. and ^huxiiTf, 3. amt7\ 
That which is conceived; embryo, f child MK. 
3. The action or faculty of conceiving in the 
mind; apprehension, imagination ME. 4, 

[ Philos, a. In a general sense -. prec. ; f b, rt'pro- 
ductive imagination (Stewar r) ; c. the action 
or faculty of forming a Concept 1830. 5, That 
which is conceived in the mind; arridea, notion 
1526 ; fa mere fancy (S n A KS. ) . 6. Ph ilos, a. 1 n 
a general sense « 5. 1640. b. A general notion , 
a Concept 1785. 7. Origination m the mind 

1822 ; an original idea ; a dc.sign, plan 1606. 
f 8. A conceit. Dryden. 

I. fig, loy had the like c, in our eies. Ami at that 
instant, like a babe .sprung up Timon i. ii. xis. 3. 
Lovely beyond c. Tyndai.u In wy c.x to my ai)pre- 
liension. 4. a. All evidence is c., and all c. is imagi- 
nation, and proceedeth from scn.se Hoiujks, 5. I can 
give you no c. of my welcome here Dickkns 6. a. 
The mind.. can never attain a full and .ade(juatc c. of 
infinity Humk. b. The object of a c, is uriiver.sal, of 
a perception, individual Cairo. 7. I haue a young c, 
in my brainc 7 V. ^ CV. I. iii, Hence Coiice*p« 
tional a, nertaimng to, or of the nature of, a c. 
tCoacemtlonaUst, erron. f. Cmeepimlisi. 80 
Concc’ptioxiist. tConcc'ptioua, apt to conceive, 

Conceptive (kj^nsc’ptiv), a. X640. [ad. L. 
C07icepiivu$, L concept-; see above and -ive.) 
Having the faculty or attribute of conceiving. 
(Rare m the physical sense.) 

Conceptual a, X834. fad, 

med.L, concepiualis,^ f. cotieeptns; cf, F. con- 
ceptmh\ Of, pertaining to, or relating lo, 
mental conceptions or concepts. 
Conceptualism (k/ffnse-ptiwtlirz/m). 1837. 
[mod. f. prec. + -ism.] x. Tlie scholastic doc- 
trine that universals exist as mental concepts 
(only) : opp. to Realism and Nominalism. 3. 
The psychological doctrine that the mind is 
capable of forming an Idea (* c. mental image) 
corresponding to the general term XS37, Jlo Con- 
ce’ptualist# an adherent of C. Alio aiirib* 
Concern v. 1450. [ad. F. con- 

corner, ad. cotuermre, i. c&n- F mwrc to 
sift, separate, discern, regard.) fi. Todis* 
tingtdsh, perceive -XS89, «. trans. To have 

relation or reference to 1526, 3. 'fo affect; to 
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involve 1586. 4. To be of importance to 1603. 
Also \absoL or intr. ’ts-To engage the at- 
tention of -I749- t6. To cause to have a part 

in; to engage -1679. 7* In the imperative = 

‘ Confound ! ' diaL 1877. 8. Passive, To be 

concerned. 

This occurs in senses 5, 6, which are obsolete in the 
active; in other senses it is more used than the active. 

a. Prudence concerns the present time Emerson. 
As concerns as it concerns ) ; with regard to. 3. 
Such things as .concerne the honour of the Scotish 
nation Thynnk. Meas,forM.\,\.’]Z. Two Gent. 
n. ii. 77. 5. Which to deny, concernes more than 

auailes Wint. T. iii ii. 87. 6. Toe. oneself', to interest 
oneself twV/i, about^ io do a thing. 8. I.. am 
Concerned to see the time goe away and nothing 
done 1693. (Cf. sense 5.) To b^e concern’d in a Patent 
Bentley, riot 1802. (Cf. sense 6.) 

Concern (k^nsa-in), sb. 1589. [f. prec. vb. ; 
cf. regard, respect.] 

I. ti. Regard; concernment -1694. a. (Usu. 

in pi.) A business or practical relation 1699. 
3. Interest, share tn 1720. 4. Solicitous re- 

gard, anxiety 1697. 

z. To have no c. (formerly concerns) withi to have 
nothing to do with. 3. How many gentlemen . 
took a c. in the . . undertaking of 1 745 Scot t, 4. With- 
out c. he hears Of .distant war Dkvden. 

II. I. A matter that relates to some person 

or thing 1707. pL Affairs 1675. A matter 
that affects or touches one 1700. t3. pi. Be- 
longings 1693. 4* A business ; a firm 1681. 

5. familiarly. Any contrivance or object ; usu. 
depreciatory 1834. 

t. f General ox public c.: the commonwealth. Of., 
every-day concerns Southey. z. It is no c. of mine 
{mod.), 4. The bank . . became a flourishing c. Crump. 

5. A tin c., like a chimney-cowl S. Lover. 

fConce-rnancy. rare . ? = Concernment. 
Ha ml. V. ii. 128 (Qq.). 

Concerned (k^nso-md),///. a, 1656. [f. 
Concern 2/.] i, Interested, involved; troubled, 
anxious; showing concern, a. U.S. slang. Con- 
founded. 3. adv. 1848. 

Phr. C, with {in) drink \ the worse for liquor; also 
simply concerned. Now low or dial. Hence Con* 
ccTned-ly adv., -ness. 

tConccTning, vbl. sb, 1594. [f. as prec. + 
-ING ^.] The taking of concern; concernment; 
a concern -1642. 

ConccTning, ppi. a. 1649. [f. as prec. + 
-rNG'-*.] That is of concern; important {ar'ch ). 

So c.a truth More. Soul-c. doctrines i8^. Hence 
tConccTningly adv. in a c, manner. ConccTn- 
ii^ness, importance ; bearing. 

Concerning (k^nso’jtnig), 1535. [f. 

prec.; cf. regarding, iouching.] i. Regarding, 
touching, in reference or relation to ; about, fa. 

"= ‘ As to (Now usually as concerns.) -1656. 

X. I spake it not to you c. bread Matt. xvi. ii. 

Concernment (k^nso'jnmcnt). 1610. [f. 

Concern t/. +-ment.] ti. A matter concern- 
ing any person or tiling -1654. a. An interest 
{arch.) 1627. 3. An affair, business, concern 

1621. 4. Relation. Commonly after of, 1622. 

5. Importance 1642. t6. Interest -1691. 7. 

I nterfcrcncc, participation 1 647. 8. Solicitude, 
an.xiety, etc. 1652. 

a. The concenimcnts of the poor Fuller. 3, Our 
civil concernincnts Watts. 4, Matters of private c. 
Ld. Brouuham. $. Matter of vital c, Moulky. 8 . A 
sensible c. at what had passed 1693, 

Concert (kp‘nso.it), sb* 1665. [a. F., ad. It. 
concerto, f, concertare to Concert. See CON- 
.soRT, ) X. Agreement in a plan, or design ; 
union, formed by such agreement; accordance, 
harmony. ti>* Accordance of voices or instru- 
ments ”*1770, Also iransf. and fg. t3. A 
choir "3t743. 4. A musical performance in 

which several performers take part 1689, 

*. By c. and agreement 1 )« For. To work in c. 
Tvnimll. *, A rate c. of four Trumpets Marine 
1674. 4. Going.. to Martini’s c. at Muan Stkrnk. 

Dutch c,, ‘ where each performer plays a different 
tune Slang Diet Comb, c.-pitch, * a pitch slightly 
higher than the ordinary pitchy used at concerts for 
brUliancy and effect * (Grove) ; al«o/ 4 »; 

Concert (k^nsSut). ^593. [nd. F. am- 
eerier, ad. It. concertare to proportion togt‘ther; 
of obscure origin, J fx. irans. To bring to unity 
-X696, 9. To arrange by mutual agreement 

1694; to plan 17x2; inir, to form plans (tObs.) 
*707* +3* c&ncerian ,1 To dispute 1689. 

n* To c. an msurrection TwMLWAkU I mnst now c, 
matters about y* Affair Heaini. inir* W« concerted 
on the most proper methods N«l»on. Hence Con- 
co’rted ppl* a, agreed upon 1 plannedi contrived ; 
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done in concert ; M us. arranged in parts for several 
voices or instruments. Conce’rter. 

II Concertante(ktmtJerta‘nt5),^(5.and a. 1730. 

f It. ppl. a. f. concertare,^ Mus. A piece of music 
for orchestra in which there were parts for solo 
instruments; also, a composition for several solo 
instruments without orchestra. Now usu. attrib. 
fConcerta'tion, 1509. [ad. L. concertation'‘ 
em.'\ Contention; disputation -1677. 

Concertina (k^nssatrna). 1837. [f. Con- 
cert 4- -INA.] A portable musical instrument, 
consisting ot a pair of bellows, usually poly- 
gonal in form, with a set of keys at each end, 
which on being pressed admit wind to free 
metallic reeds. Hence Concertimist. 

II Concertino (kontJertPnt?). 1880. [It. dim. 
oi concerto. "I Mus. i. A shorter concerto. 2. 
The group of solo instruments in a concerto. 
tConce*rtion. Young Nt Th. ix. 1422. 
Some edd. have consertion, App. irreg. f. con- 
cert vb. = * contrivance ’. 

II Concerto (k^nt/e-iti?,k^ns5*jti?). 1730. [It.] 
ulPzes. A composition for one, or sometimes more, 
solo instruments accompanied by orchestra; 
now usually in three movements. (Formerly 
applied to various compositions for a number 
of instruments.) 

Concessible (k^nse*sibT), a. 1767. [f. L. 
concess-; see Concession and -ible.] That 
can be conceded. 

Concession (k^nse*/3n). 1611. [ad. L. 
cessionem, f. concess-, toncedere to Concede.] 

1. The action of conceding (anything asked or 

required) 1647; a grant 1611. 2. Admission of 

a point claimed in argument 1628. 3. A grant 
by government of a right or privilege, or of 
land 1656; land so allotted xS^d. 

X. Thee, of these charters was in a parliamentary 
way Hale. _ a. The .atheists of the age have been 
described as triumphing in my concessions Prikstley. 

. The execution of the [Suez] canal . A Frenchman 
as obtained the c 1856. In Canada. .Between the 
concessions there are roads, called c. roads 1846. So 
IlConcessionaire, -onnaire, a person who has 
obtained a c. Hence Conce'ssionary a. pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, c.; sb. ^Concessionaire. Con- 
ce'ssionist, one who advocates c. 

Concessive (k^nscsiv), a, (yndsb.) 17 ii. 
[ad. L. concessivus; see above.] i. Of the na- 
ture of or tending to concession 1876. 2. Gram. 
Expressive of concession. 3. sb. Gram, A con- 
cessive particle, clause, etc. X765, Hence Con- 
ce’ssivedy adv., -ness. 

Concessor (kj?nse*sDj). rare. 1660. [f, L. 
concess- ; see above. ] One who concedes. Hence 
tConce*ssory a. rare = Concessive i. 

II Concetto (k<?ulffe*ttt^). PI. -ttl, 1737. [It. 

: — L. conceptum.] = Conceit sb. 7. Hence 
Conce’ttism, use of concetti in literature, 
Concli (kf 9k). 1520. [ad. L. concha, a. Gr. 
/co7X^ mussel, shell-like cavity, etc. ] i. A shell- 
fish; orig. a bivalve; later, a large gastropod, 
esp. Strombus gigas, a. The shell of a mollusc 
1774. 3« Such a shell used as an instrument of 
call, esp, I'hat used by Tritons as a trumpet. 
X764. 4. A Roman vessel [,L. concka\ used for 

oil, salt, etc. Also fg, 1839. 5. Arch it. The 

domed roof of a semicircular apse; also, the 
ap.se 1849. 6. Anat The external ear; ~ 

Concha 4. 1836. 7. (Also conk.) A nickname 

for the lower class of inhabitants of the Bahamas, 
the Florida Keys, etc., from their use of conchs 
as food. Hence Co'ixclied ppl. a, having a c. 

II Coneba (kp’gka). Also (in sense a) conca. 
1613. [L. ; see prec.] ti. 7 *oot Conch i, 

2. -1770. a. Arc/lit — CONCH 5; also, a coved 

ceiling 1613. 8, •» Conch 4. 4. Anat The 

central concavity of the external ear; occas,, the 
whole external ear 1683. Hence Co’nchate a, 

Conched. Conchi'ferax^.//., /Jw/. a division 
of Mollascs : the Lamellibranchiata or ordinary 
bivalves, as the Oyster, etc. ; sing, Comchifer, 
one of these, Conchi*ferou8 a, shell-bearing ; 
occas,, bivalve; Geol, containing shells. 
Co*nchlnine. [transp* of cinchonimj] 
Chem, « Quinidine. 

Cotidbiolin (kpnkoi’iHin). 1:870. \ 1 u. concha 
dim. +-iNi1 Ckem. The organic con- 
stituent of the sheas of molluscs* 
tConcMtd(kF*i)^®^0' I^77- [ad.Gr./e07xrr»7y 
A stone resembling a shell, a fossil 
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shell -1758. Hence Conchi’tic a., Geol. abound- 
ii^ in (fossil) shells. 

Conctioid (kp’gkoid). 1797. [ad. Gr. a;07X‘^’ 

mussel-like : in mod.F. conchoide.'] sb. 
Geom. A plane curve of the fourth order invented 
by Nicomedes 1798. As adj. =t Conchoidal. 

Conchoidal (k/^qkoi'dal), a. 1666. [f. as 
prec,] 1. Geom. Pei taimng to, or resembling, 
a conchoid, a. Min., etc. Applied to a fracture 
presenting smooth shell-like convexities and 
concavities 1802. 

Conchologist (k^gkp-lSd^ist). 1784. [f. 

CONCHOLOGY +-TST.] A studentof conchology; 
a collector of shells; a carrier-shell mollusc. 
Conchology (kpgk^ lod^i). 1776. [f. Gr. 
feoyxo-, comb. f. Gr. /eojxVf see -LOGY. J The 
science or study of shells and shell-fish. Hence 
Concholo*gical a, of or relating to c. Con- 
cholo'gically adv. 

Conchometer (k^qk^’m/'toi). 1828. [f. as 
prec.] An instrument for measuring shells and 
the angles of their spires. So Concho’metry. 
ConchospiTal. 1864. [f. Gr. noygo- (see 
Conchology) + -spiral.] A kind of spiral 
curve exemplified in shells. 

Conchy (k^^mfi). War slang. 1917. abbrev. 
of ' <:<77/T«entious objector ' (to military service), 
f Conchyle. 16 ro. [ad, L. conchy Hum ; see 
next ; and cf. Cockle.] A shell -fish ; a conch 
-1706. Hence tConchyla'ceous a. shelly 1799. 

II Conchy dia, sb.pl. 1619. [L. pi. of conchy - 
Hum, a. Gr, Koyxv\iov$ dim. of uoyguKi} = 
fcbyxv » CONCH.J Shell-fish, Conchifera. 
Hence Conchylia'ceous a. of the nature of 
molluscous shells ; shelly. Conchyliated a. 
embodied in or derived from shells. Conchy- 
li*ferous a. conchiferous. Concliyliodogist, 
-o'logy = Conchologist, -ology. Conchy- 
lio*meter, -o’metry ~ Conchometer, etc. 
Conchyliomo’rphite, the fossil impression of a 
shell. Conchylious a. of or belonging to the 
Conchylia. 

tConciator. [ad. It. conciaiore mender.] A 
workman who assorts and allots the proportion 
of salt required in glass-making. (Never in 
Eng. use.) 

II Concierge (konsy^r^ij). 1646. [F. : deriv. 
unkn.] I. The custodian of a house, castle, 
prison, etc. Now Hist. 9. In France, etc. : 
The person who has charge of the entrance of 
a building; a janitor, porter. Hence ||Con- 
cieTgerie, the office, lodge, or residence of a c. ; 
also, name of a prison belonging to the Palace 
oHustice in Paris. 

tConcide, v. ME. [ad. L. conciliare ; see 
(joNCiLiATE.] To reconcile; to conciliate -1744. 
Hence tConcidiable a. 

fConcidiable, jA 1521. [ad. L. conciHahulum, 
f. concilium.] A small or secret assembly ; a 
conventicle -1642. var. Concidiabule. (Also 
in mod.F.) 

Conciliar (k/nsi*li^), a. [f. L. con- 

cilium ~b’‘A'R.] Of or pertaining to a council, 
var. tCoxxciliary. 

Conciliate (k^nsrliifiit),®. 1545. [i.h.con- 

ciliat-, conciliare, f. concilium COUNCIL.] ti. 
t7’ans. To procure as an addition -1794. 9, To 
gain (goodwill, etc.) by acts which induce 
friendly feeling. Const, to, for, 15,15. 3. To 

reconcile, make accordant 1573. 74. inir. To 

make friends wi th -1775. 5. To soothe, placate, 
Also absol. 1782, 

a. The arts which c. popularity Macaulay. 3. To 
c. the qualities of a soldier with those of a philosmihet 
GnmoN. Hence Conciliative «. conciliatory. Con- 
ciliator. ConclTiatoriness, Coixcidlatory a. 
ter-iding, or calculated, to c. 

Conciliation (k^nsi’li|i?> ’Jon). 1543. [ad, L, 
conciliaiionem.] The action of conciliating, or 
state of being conciliated. 

A policy of studied c, Froude, The c, of human 
Hbertie with Divine predi termination of the wil Galk, 
Court ofc, i a court for composing disputes by offer- 
ing to the parties a voluntary settlement. 

II Coaci'lium. 1834. The Latin eqniv. of 
Council; occas. used in techn. language, 
Conclimate a. rare. 1548. 

[ad. L. concinnaim; see next, 1 ti* A&pa.pplt 
Made fit -X6X3, 9. ad). Of language ; Of 

studied beauty 1548, 
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Coiiciimate(k^nsi*n^it)jZ'. i6or. 

[f. L. concinnat-t coiicinnare, f. con cinn-us nta.tly 
put together.] To put together fitly; to set 
right; to trim, adjust. So tConci*ime a, 
Concinnity (k^nsrmti). 1531. [ad.L. 

cmnztas; see -ITY.] i. Skilful fitting together 
of parts; harmony; a harmony. a. Studied 
elegance of style 1577. 

2. The graceful c. of Livy 1881. 
Concmnous(k^nsi*nas),fZ. 1654. [f.L. con- 
cinnus-v-Q^J^.I i. Fitly put together, harmo- 
nious [jrare) 1662. 2. Characterized by studied 

elegance of style 1831, 

2. That most c. of professors, Mr. Heyne De 
Quincey, 

fCo-ncion. 1533 [ad. L. abbrev. 

of co{n)venHo?iem CONVENTION. Cf. OF. con- 
cion, -Hon.'] I. An assembly -1587. 2. An 

oration before an assembly; a public speech 
-1644. Hence tCo'xicionai a . ; var. tCo*ncio- 
nary. fCo’ncionate v. to deliver an oration; to 
preach. tCo*nciona-tor, a preacher. tCo'n- 
cionatorry a. belonging to a concionator. 
Conci'pient, a. rare, 1812. [ad. L. con- 
cipmtiem.l That conceives, conceiving. 

Concise(kpns3i*s)ja:, 1590. [ad. 'L.concisus, 
concidere to cut up, f. con-^c^dere. Cf. F. 
£o?icis.'] Brief and comprehensive in statement; 
not diffuse : used of speech or writing; also of 
persons. Also transf. 

The c. style, which expresseth not enough, hut 
leaves somewhat to be understood B. Jons. No 
wonder he wasc. Jane Austen, transf. His c. repast 
CowpER.^ Hence Conci'sedy adv,^ -ness. 
tConcise (kpnsoi'z), v. rare. 1659. [ad. L. 
concis-\ see prec.] To cut off, mutilate -1660, 
Concisioa (k^nsi’^an). ME. [ad. L. conci- 
sionem. ] i . A cutting to pieces or cutting away. 

a. In Phil. iii. 2, as tr. Gr. Kararoixrj ‘ cutting 

up applied to the Judaizing Christians 1557 ; 
hence, ta schism -1716. 3. ~ Conciseness 

1774 - . . 

t, Pephs m the valley of concisioun or sleaynge to 
gydre wyclif ^ael iii. 14. 

fConci’te, v. rai'e. 1554. [a. OF. conciter^ 
ad. L. concitare.'] To stir up, excite -1642. 
So f Concita’tioii. 

fConci-tizen. ME. [See Con-.] Fellow- 
citizen -1604. 

Concla*mant, a. rare. 1890. [ad. L. con- 
clamant-, conclamare,'] Calling out together. 
Conclamation (kpnklam^i’J'an). 1627. [ad. ! 
L. co 7 tclamationem\ see prec.] A loud calling 
out of many together. 

Before his funerall c. May. Applauses and con- 
clamations Howell. 

Conclave (kp'nkltf^iv). ME. [a. F. i—'L, con- 
clave, f, C 071 - +• clavis key. ] f" i . A private room , 
closet -X753 Also Ji^. a. spec. The place in 
which the Cardinals meet in private for the 
election of a Pope ME. 3. 1'he assembly of 
cardinals met for this purpose 1625 ; loosely, the 
body of cardinals 1613. Also aiirib, 4. Any 
close assembly 1568. 

2. He.. lakes care to have the C. built with Timber 

1691. 3, Allotting it to the Conclaue of Cardinals 

Heyun. 4. The three.. who composed the .secret c. 
or cabinet Motley. Hence Couiclavist, ione of 
the cardinals in c. ; one who attends on a cardinal in c. 

Conclude (k^nklz7‘d), v, ME. [ad. L. co 7 i- 
cludei^e, f. con- + clatidere,'] 

I. 1. To shut up, enclose, include {arch.). 
fa. To comprehend, comprise -1828; to restrict 
-1679. ts* To shut M-pfrom', to estop “I705. 

b. To shut up to] to bind (still in legal use) ME. 
t4*To overcome in argument; to confute; to 
convince -1704. 

*. y^^.^God hath concluded them all in vnbeliefe 
Rom. XI, 32, a. Schortly to concluden al his wo 
Chaucer. 3. b. In settling the value of a copyhold 
fine the tenant is not concluded by the amount of 
rent, .reserved on the premises 3:883, 

IL I. To bring to an end; to finish ME. 2, 
a 5 sol. To end, finish, close (with or ly) 15x4. 

3. To come to an end; to close iS92' 

I, Thi.s concluded the proceedings (Tnod.). a. And 
to c., The Victorie fell on vs Macb. j, ii, 57, 3. Her 
lieavy anthem still concludes in woe Shaks. 

III. I. To come to a conclusion, infer, deduce 
ME. fa. tratts. To lead to the conclusion; to 
prove -1797* t3* To be conclusive -1714. 

1. Therefore wee c., that a man is justified by fidm 
Rom. iii, 28, 3. Thy reason in this case concmdeth 

not xsaS, 


IV, I. t 7 'a 77 s. To bring to a decision; to settle 
1523. a. To decide {to do a thing), determine, 
resolve ME. •fa. intr. To come to a decision 
of, on, tipo7i -1796; to come to terms with -1680, 
t4. t}'a7is. To decide upon -1603. 

I. To c. a truce Grafton, peace Shaks. 2. It was 
concluded to bring him to trial Hallam. 3. To c. on 
another maner of peace Ld. Berners. 

Hence tConclu*dence,'dency,concludent quality, 
fConclu’dent a. conclusive, convincing. fConclu*- 
dently adv. ^ Conclu’der, Conclu*dingly adv. 
fConclu'sible, a. 1654. [f. L. conclus- + 

-IBLE.] That may be concluded or inferred. 
Conclusion (k^nkl^-^an). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. co7iclusionem.'] i. The end, close, finish, 
wind up {e. g. of a speech). a. An issue, out- 
come ME. 3. Logic. A judgement arrived at 
by reasoning; an inference, deduction, induc- 
tion ME.; spec, the third proposition of a syllo- 
gism, deduced from the tw'O premisses 1474; 
the action of inferring {ra7'e) 1532. t4. A pro- 

position, dogma -1687; a problem -1663; an 
experiment -1670. 1*5. Purpose, end. ME. only. 

6. Final determination; final agreement ME. 

7. The concluding (<^a peace, etc ) 1568. 8. 

Law. A binding act; an estoppel 1531. 9. Sc. 

Law. The concluding clauseof a Summons 1826. 

1. To drawe to a conclusyoun Of thys long tale 

1447, The c. is a clarkely gatherynge of the matter 
spoken before 1553. 2. What will be the c. of all this 
1635. Phr. Inc . : fat last ; to conclude ; also (formerly) 
in short. 3. The sober conclusions of science Tyn- 
dall. He granted him both the major and the minor ; 
but denied him the c. Addison. Your Wife Octauia, 
with her modest eyes, and still C. Ant. ^ Cl. iv. xv. 
28. 4. Certayn . . conclusions towchyng women 

Caxton. She hath persu'de Conclusions infinite Of 
easie wayes to dye Ant. Cl, v. ii. 358. Phr. To^ tty 
conclusions', to experiment} transf, to engage in a 
trial of skill, etc. (Now assoc, with sense 2, as if = 

‘ to try the issue.*) 6. He has come to the c. not to 
prosecute {modi), 7. By the c. of treaties Seeley. 

Conclusive (k/nkL7*siv),^r. 1590. [ad. late 
L. conclusivus', see Conclude and -ive.] f i. 
Summing up. a. Occurring at or forming the 
end ; final. (Now rare,) 1612. 3. That closes the 
question ; decisive 1649. t4. Law. Binding 1 649. 

2. A c. revolt from Rome Froude. 3. Whether these 
Arguments be c. or no Locke. Hence fConclu*- 
sive-ly adv., -ness. var. Conclu'sory. 
IjConclusum (k/nkL7*sz>m). 1798. [L. pa. 
pple. of concludere,’] Diplo 7 )iacy, A rdsumd of 
the demands of a government; dist. from an ; 
ultimatum, as being open to discussion. 

Concoct (kpnkpdct), v. 1533. [f. L. concoct-, 
C 07 icoque 7 ‘e, f. coti- + coquere.'] -^i.trans. Tomake 
ready, or mature, by heat '{lit. and fg.) -1673, 
fmtr, (for ref.) -1830. fa. To digest -1825. 
Also ffg. f3. To digest in the mind, rumi- 
nate on -1654; to brook -1679. t4. To secrete 

-1741. 5. To make up by mixing a variety of 

ingredients 1675. To make up, plan by con- 
cert; to make up (a story, project, etc.) 1792. 

5. The most potent ale, concocted with spices and a 
little white sugar Scoit. <S. A fraud whicli he had 
either concocted or condoned Black. Hence fCoii- 
co’ctpa.pple. and /pi. a. Conco'cter, -or. 

* Concoction (k^nkp’k Jan). 1531. [nd.L. con- 
coctio7/e7n.l f i. Digestion (of food) -1788. Also 
•ffg. fa. Ripening, maturation --1706. 3. 'The 
act of concocting or preparing from a variety of 
ingredients; a broth, drink, etc., so concocted 
1851, 4. The making up (of a story, plot, or 

scheme) to suit a purpose 1823; a statement 
fictitiously made up 1885. 

4. His affidavit 'was a c. from beginning to end 1885. 

Concoctive (k^nkpdetiv), a. 1578. [See 
Concoct and -ive.] Of or pertaining to con- 
coction; dige.stive. 

Concolorous (k^nkzi-ldros), 1840. [f.L. 
concohr (f. +-0UsS.'| Nat Hist 

Of uniform colour, vars. Concodorate, fCom- 
colour. 

Concomitance (kj^nkp’mit&ns), 1535. [ad. 
mcd.L. concofniiantia, f, concomltantem ; see 
CoNCOMiTANTand-ANCE.] I. Thefactof being 
concomitant; subsistence together; quasi-tfo«^n 
an instance of this 1652. a. Theot The coexist- 
ence of the body and blood of Christ in each of 
the eucharistic elements {esp, in the bread) 1535. 
3. Math, Exact correspondence of functional 
transformation between two sets of variables, 
var. Couco'xnitancy* 

Concomitant (k^nk^'mitilnt)# 1607. [ad. L. 
concomitankmi comomilarif)^ 


A. adj. Going together, accompanying, con- 
current, attending. Const, with. 

Either c., assisting, or sole causes .. of melancholy 
Burton. Hence Conco’mitantly adv. 

B. sb. I, An attendant state, quality, circum- 
stance, or thing 1621. fa. A companion -1794. 
3. Math, Sylvester’s name for ‘ all functions 
whose relations to the quantic are unaltered by 
linear transformation ’ 1853. 

X. Death is not so terrible in it selfe, as the con- 
comitants of it Burton. 

tConco’initate, v. 1604. [f. L. concoinitat - ; 
see above.] To go with, accompany -1666. 
Hence tConcomita*tion. 

Concord (kpmk^jd, kp’gkpid), sb. ME. [a. 
F. Concorde'. — L. concordia, f. concors adj., f. 
con- cor, cord-.'\ 1. Agreement betw'een per- 
sons. 2. A state of peace and amity between 
nations; atreatyestablishing such relations ME. 
3. Law. An agreement made in court respecting 
the conveyance of a fine of lands 1531. 4. 

Agreement or harmony between things ME. 

5. Mus. A combination of notes which is in it- 
self satisfactory to the ear; opp. to discord 1589. 

6. Gram. Agreement between words in case, 
number, gender, and person 1530. 

I. Devil with Devil damn'd Firm C. holds Milt. 
P. L. u, 497. 2, Abiding by the c. of Salamanca 

Prescott. 4. C. of sweet sounds Merck. V, v. i. 84. 
If Natuie’s c. broke Milt. P.L. vi. 311. Hence 
Conco*rdal a of or relating to c. (in Gram.). 
Concord (k^nk^*jd),z/. Nowr^zr^?. ME. [a. 
"F. co 7 tco)'de 7 -\ see prec.] i. ziiz/r. To agree, fa. 
ti'ans. To arrange by agieemcnt -idyo; to bring 
into concord -1670. Hence ’JCoucoTclable it. 
tConcoTdably adv. 

Concordance (k^akpudans), ME. fa. F. 
; — late L. concoi'dantia, f, concordaiitcnt] see 
Concordant and -ANCE.] i. Agreement, har- 
mony 1450. ia. Grizw. =- Concord jA 6. 1570. 
3. fA citation of parallel passages in a book, esp. 
in the Bible -1714. b. An alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the principal words contained in a book 
{prig, in the Bible), with citations of the passages 
in which they occur. Orig. in pi. , each group 
of parallel passages being properly a conco}-- 
da 7 itia. ME. 

X. Contrasts, and yet concordances Carlyle. 3. 
With a true Concoidauncein theinaigentCovHRDALK, 
I had not a Bible or C. at hand Boylk. Hence Con- 
co'rdance v. to make a c. to, Conco'rdancer. 
Concordamtial a. of or pertaining to a c. 
tConcoTdancy. 1586. [See prec. and - ancy.] 
Agreement -1793. 

Concordant (k^nkjfJudant), «. 1477. [a. F. 

: — L. co 7 ico 7 ‘da 7 iUTn, cimtordai'i", see CJoNCORD 
v."] Agreeing; harmonious; consistent; corre- 
spondent. 

The c. Voice of all the curious Judges lOot. On 
foin c. lines Ii. Darwin. I Icuce ConcoTdantly ad?'. 
Concordat (kfynk/v'jdtll). 1616. [a. F., ad. 
L. coficordaiitm. ] An agreement, a compact; 
now, an agreement between church and .state, e'^p, 
between the Roman See and a .secular govi'rn- 
ment relative to niatter.s that concern both. 

The Agreement settled between Pope Leo X. and 
Francis 1. by an Instrument called the C, x688, 

IJ Concorda*tum. 1625. | L. pa. pplc. of mi- 
cordare,] In Irish Hi.d., An order in Council 
relative to the dispo.sal of money set apait for 
particular purpo.se.s of $tatt‘; a payment mider 
such an ortler; loosely, the c.-fuml, whence such 
p^ments were mtide* 

Concoiporate(k^nkfjEi)5r<fit),7L 1552, [f. 
1 ^. coficoiporat-, micorporm^eJ] To unite or 
coalesce into one body or mass. So ConcoTpo- 
rate a. united into one body or mass. fCon^ 
corpora*tion. 

Concourse (k^^'iikoMS, k^'ij-). MK. [a. OF. 

L, concursum] see Concur. In Milton eon- 
eou'rse,'] x. A running, flowing together, or 
meeting; +hostile encounter -"X667. ». An as- 
semblage of people or things; u crowd, throng 
ME. t3. The placeof meetmgof Hues, surface.^, 
or bodies -xSrx. f4. Concurrence in action, 
co-operation “1837, fs. Course (of time) -1657. 

t, Kiga, a eitty 01 great e. The coaliiiwr of 
the good frame of the Universe was nos the product 
of chance, or fortuitous c.of particles of matter 
». The whole admiring c, gasted on him Cowfkr. 
Under some c. of shades MxtT* M* iv. 404. 4. God» 

c. working this or that 11617. 

Concreate (kf-nkrij^i't),®. Now wa 
[See Con-.] trans* To create together. 
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To create a Soul, is to c- the qualities. .of it More. 
So fConcreate a, coeval in creation. 
tConcre’dit, z^. 1593. {i.'L.concredit-^con- 
credere', cf. Credit z'.] i. To entrust -1689. 

2. To accredit _i 659. 

Concreniation(kpnkrzmii‘j3n). rare. 1730. 
[ad, L. concrematio7iem.'\ i. Cremation to- 
gether. '2. Consumption by fire i860. 
Co'ncremeat. 1656. [ad. lj.£oncre??ientm}i, 
f. conc?'e-, concrescere.\ A growing together; 
growth by assimilation; a concretion. 

Concrescence (k^nkre*sens). 1610. [ad. L. 
coucrescentia, f. concrescenUm, f. co?i- + trescere. J 
f i.Growthbyassimilationi6i4. b. Grow- 
ing together of cells, organs, etc. ; the coalescence 
of two individual organisms of low type in 
generation 1878. 2. A concretion. }Obs. 1610. 

So Concre’scible a. capable of solidifying; ca- 
pable of growing together, f Concre’ssion, 
erron. f. Concretion. 

Concrete (kf^nkrzt). 1471. [ad. L. concretus^ 
f. concrescere’, see prec. Orig. stressed concre’te, 
now usually co'ncrete ] 

A. adj. fi. Grown together -1650. 2. Made 

up ip/* various elements; composite, compound, 
'iObs. 1536. 3. Formed by union or cohesion 

of particles into a mass; solid (as opp. to fluid) 
^533* 4* Logic and Gram. Applied to a quality 
viewed concreted or adherent to a substance, 
viz. the adjective; thus (paper, etc.) is the 

concrete quality, as dist. from whiteness, the 
abstract quality 1528. 5. Hence, ge?t. Embodied 
in matter, actual practice, or a particular ex- 
ample. Opp. to abstract. (The ordinary cur- 
rent sense) 1656. 6. Made of concrete. 

3. Even to the c. bloud That makes the liver Chap- 
man. ^ 4. The reader should carefully observe that 
adjectives are c., not abstract Jevons. 5. It is with 
man in the c. ..you are to be concerned Burke. 
Hence Concrete-ly udv., -ness. 

B. sb, I. quasi-i/^ A c., the c.; see A. 4, 5. 

1528. 2. ge?i. A concreted mass; a concrete 

substance. Also flg. (Obs. in ht. sense, exc. as 
in next.) 1656. 3. spec. A composition of stone 

chippings, sand, gravel, pebbles, etc. formed 
into a mass with cement (6r lime); used for 
building under water, for foundations, pave- 
ments, etc. Often attrib. 1834. 

a. That . . c, of truth and error, .the Roman Catholic 
Church 1831. 

Concrete (k^nkrz-t), v. 1635. [f. Concrete 
a.] X. trans. To form by cohesion or coalebcence 
of particles, to form into a mass; fto combine 
(attributes, etc.) -1829. 2. intr. I'o run into a 

mass, form a concretion 1677, 3* '■t'o render 

concrete [rare) 1654. 4. co'ncrete. [f. the sb. 3.] 

I'o treat with concrete; intr. to use concrete 
in building: 1875. 

X, Sensations combined, blended, or (if one may so 
speak) concreted together Bickkelky. 3. Without 
being concreted into an earthly deed Hawthorne. 
Hence Concre'ter, -or, one who or that which 
concretes. 

Concretion (]q7jikirjDu). 1541, [ad. ’h.coji- 
cretionem ; sue Concrete. ] i . The action or 
process of concretings concrescence, coalescence 
1603. 2. Congelation or coagulation of a liquid 
161*2. t3. Union with something material or 

actual “-1741. 4. (juasi-m/zm A concrete mass 

0/160,6. Ahoflg. 5. concr. A solid mas.s formed 
by aggrt'gation and cohesion of particles; a 
lump, nodule, clot; esp. (Path.) a calculus; 
(GeoL) a mass formed by aggregation of solid 
particles, usually round, a nucleus 1646, 

3. TTie soul . .bocau.se of her c, with this mortal body 

105a, 4. Salt Is a C. of Sea Water 1607. 5. He cut 

a stony C» out of the Liver 1702. lienee Concre*- 
tional a. of or pertaining to concretions. Con- 
crd’tionary a. (Geo/,) of the nature of a c. ; consist- 
ing of, containing, or dmracterized by, concretions. 

Concretism(k^Tikr/ti2^n). rare. 1865. [f. 
Concrete a. + -ism.] The practice of regarcl- 
ing what is atistract as concrete, 

CoBcretive (k^nkrJ'tiv), a. rare, 1646. [f. 
L. coftcrei- (see Concrete v.) + -i ve . ] f 1 . Apt 
to produce concretions. Sir T'. Browne, f 2, 

»• 1 Concrete a. 5, 1656. 3. M cntally construc- 
tive. Hence Concre*tively adv^ 
fCoBcreW', «/- [f, F, coneroUre coneri’* 
seen ; cf. ACCRUE* J intn To grow into a mass. 
Spenser F. Q. iv. viL 40. 

ConcaM«uage (k/nkii>bin^d^)* ME. [a, F., 
f. eoncfibiM.] The cohabiting of a man and a 


woman who are not legally married; the prac- 
tice of having a concubine; the state of being a 
concubine, b. Pom. Law. ‘A kind of inferior 
marriage of which the issue were natural chil- 
dren, not bastards ’ (Milman). vars. •fConcu*- 
binacy, Concu*binate. 

Concubinary (k^nkizz*binari). 1563. [ad. 
med.L. concubinanns. ] adj. Relating to con- 
cubinage; living in, or sprung from, concubi- 
nage sb. One who lives in concubinage 15 . . . 
var. ConcubinaTian a. 

Concubine (kf7*gki«bain), sb. ME. [a. F. 
concubin, concubine'. — \u.concubinus,concubina, \ 
f. con- -f- cub are. ] i. A woman who cohabits 

with a man without being his wife; a kept mis- 
tress. Among polygamous peoples ; A ‘ second- 
ary wife having a legal status inferior to that 
of a wife. ■t2. A male paramour -1540. 
Co'ncubine, v. rare. 1596, [f. prec.] *ti. 
To take as a concubine. 2. To furnish with a 
concubine or concubines 1800. 
tConcu*lcate,z/. 1555. [i.'L.concu/cat-jCon- 
eulcare, ] To tread under foot --1708. Also flg. 
Hence f Conculca*tion, 
tConcu*mbency. [f. L. concumbere.'] A ly- 
ing together, Jer. Taylor. 

Concupiscence (k^nkij^-pisens). ME. [ad. 
L. concupiscentia, f. coucupiscere, inceptive of 
concupere, f. con- intensive i. Vehe- 
ment desire; in Theol, use, desire for the ‘things 
of the world '. 2. esp. Libidinous desire, sexual 
appetite, lust ME. 

X. Such is the fire of c., raging within, that.. no 
houses or fields content these Pusey. var. fCon- 
cu’piscency (ra? e). So Concu'piscent a. eagerly 
desirous; lustful; -ly adv. Hence tConcupi- 
sce*ntial a, relating to, or of the nature of, c. So 
fConcupiscemtious a. 

Concupiscible (k^nkirrpisib’l), zz. ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. concupiscibilis.l fi. Vehemently to 
be desired -1762, 2. Vehemently desirous; of 
the nature of concupiscence ME. 

a. The tiascible or the c. principle is ever insurgent 
against reason Newman. 

fCO'ncupy. ?Abbrev. ol concubine or?== 
concupiscence. Tr. dr® Cr. V. ii. 177. 

Concur (k^nki;*i), v. 1470. [ad. L. conmr- 
rere.] i. intr. To run together; to meet; to 
converge and meet, as lines, etc.; to coincide. 

' Bed. Of two feasts : To fall on two consecutive 
days, so that the second vespers of the one 
coincide with the first of the other 1883. 2. 

To combine in action, to co-operate 1549. 3. 

To agree in opinion (w/t/i) 1590. ^4. To agree 
in quality, character, etc. -1788. 5. Law, Of 

rights, etc.: To cover the same ground; hence, 
to conflict 16x3. 

X. Anon, they fierce encountring both concur'd, 
With grivsly looks 15^. The. .humours do concurre 
together unto the offended part 1643. Right and 
victory do not always c. Seldkn. 2. All things con- 
curre to give it a perfection G. HKitUERr. 3, For the 
censure i doe concune with Mr Chancellor 1631. 4. 

It was now twilight concurring with the disorder of 
his mind H. Walpole. Hence Concu'rringly ado. 
Concurbit, obs. f. Cucurbit. Chaucer. 
Concurrence (k/nktiT^Jns). 1525. [ad. med. 
L. concurreniia, or ?f. co7icurrent.\ 1. A run- 
ning together in time or place ; meeting, com- 
bination. Eccl. (see Concur v. 1) 1863. 2. 

Co-operation of agents or causes 1525. 3. 

Agreement ; assent, consent 1669. II4, Com- 
petition. (Now a Gallicism.) 1603. 5. Joint 

right or authority i8og. 

A c. of three strong tides Brereton. A c. of all 
nations Litiigow. The c. of the optic axes Berkklky. 
Our Behaviour in every C. of Affairs Aodison. a. 
I'heir mutual C. in doing good Addlson. 4. To re- 
duce, by increased c., the wages of the remainder 
Lecky. var. Concu'rrency. 

Concurrent (k/nk2?Tent). 1495. 
coil cur reniem,^ 

A. adj. I. Running together in space; going 
on side by side; existing or arising together; 
conjoint, as.sociated. a. Geom. Meeting in or 
tending to the same point. 3# Acting^ in con- 
junction; co-operating X53a. 4, Agreeing; ex- 
pressing concurrence 154a, 5. Aaw. Covering 

the same ground (hence** conflicting, as titles); 
co-ordinate 1531. 

t. The o existence of two distinct systems of Juris- 
prudence Williams, 4. A c. consent of all Ilistodei 
K, Cork. 5* 'I'he chancery has a c. jurisdiction with 
them Blackstons. ConcuTreixt-ly ^mm* 


B. sb. I. A concurrent circumstance, a con- 
tributory cause 1667, a. A competitor. Now 
rare (exc. as a Gallicism). 1581. fs. A con- 
temporary person or thing -1668. 4. ‘ One of 

the supernumerary days of the year over fifty- 
two complete weeks ; — so called because they 
concur with the solar cycle, the course of which 
they follow ’ (Webster). 

_i. Each of these three concurrents must be con- 
sidered as a partial cause, for, abstract one, and the 
effect is not produced Sir W. Hamilton. 
ConcuTSion. ? Obs. 1533. [ad. L. concur- 
szonem.] Rushing together; concourse. 

Concuss (kpnk2?’s), V. 1597. [f. L. concuss-, 
concutere\ f. con- + quatere/[ i. trans. To shake 
violently. Chiefly flg. a. To injure by con- 
cussion 1689. 3. To force by threats (into, to 

do)', also absol. 1839. Hence fConcussa'tion, 
violent shaking. 

Concussion (k^nk2?'Jan). 1490. [sid.'L.con- 
cussionem] see prec.] i. The action ot vio- 
lently shaking; particularly, the shock of impact. 
Also trails/ and flg. 2. Surg. Injury caused 
to the brain, spine, etc., by the shock of a heavy 
blow, fall, etc. 1541. 3. Extortion by threats 

or violence. Orig. in Pom. Law. 1597. 

I. A c. of the Heavens Hobbes. 3. C, rapine, 
pillories, Their catalogue of accusations fill Daniel. 
Comb, c.-fnse, a fuse (in a shell) ignited by c. or 
impact. Hence tConcu’ssionary, one who prac- 
tises c. (sense 3). So Concu’ssive a. of the nature 
of or pertaining to c. Concu'tient a, meeting with 
c. Thackeray. 

Concyclic(k^nsi'klik),zz. 1871. [See Con-.] 
Geom. a. Lying (as a series of points) on the 
circumference of one circle, b. Of two or more 
conicoids : Giving circular sections when cut by 
the same system of parallel planes. Also absol 
Cond, cuud (kzmd, kpnd), v. ? Obs. ME. 
[app. f. condle CoNDUE.] - CoN z/.^ 
Condemn (k^nde'm), v. ME. [a. OF. con- 
dem(p)ner, eondamner, ad. L. condem(p)nare.\ 
I. To pronounce an adverse judgement on; to 
censure, blame. 2. To give judicial sentence 
against; to convict. Opp. to acquit, absolve. 
ME. 3* To pronounce guilty t>/iS35. 

To doom 1653. 5. To adjudge or pronounce 

forfeited, as a prize of war, etc. 1705. 6. To 

adjudge or pronounce to be unfit for use or con- 
sumption 1745. 7* Of a door or window; To 

close or block up 1565. 

X. A faulty in leasoning which ArLstotle condemns 
Reid.^ Their looks c. them (?W(r/.). a. The ludges. . 
shall justifie the righteous, and condemne the wicked 
Peut. XXV. X. Condemned in as much as they are 
worth 1642, to do penance in the streets of London 
Green. 3. Condempned of highe treason 1535. 4. 

Condemned in bus’ness or in arts to drudge JPope- 
Hence Conde*mnable a. ; -bly adv. Condemin- 
Qdppi. a. in the senses of the vb.; spec, appropriated 
to condemned persons, or things rejected. Con- 
de*mner. Conde*mningly adv. 
Condemnation (kfindemn^ -Jan). ME. [ad. 
L. condemnaiione)n.\ 1. The action of con- 
demning; judicial conviction; expression of dis- 
approbation. 2. The fact or condition of being 
condemned 1557 3. The ground or reason for 

condemning 1534. 4. A sentence of forfeiture, 
Cf. Condemn 5. 188c;. 

I, A manifest c. of tlie Innocent Hobbes. Hk 
illiberal c. of a medicine 1803, 2. To whom belongs 

But c., ignominy and shame Milt, P. R. in. 13d, 3, 

Speake, or thy silence on the instant, is Thy c, and 
thy death Cyiub. ai. v. 98. 

Condemnatory (k^ndcmnUlori)^ a. 1563. 
[f. L. condemnai-, condemn are to CONDEMN t 
-ORY. 1 Having the character of condemning; 
expressing condemnation. 

After their c. sentence Speed. 

Condensable (k^ndcnsdbT), a. Also erron. 
-ible, 1644, [f. condensarc to Condense ; 
see -BLE. J That maybe condensed, as c. vapour. 
Hence Condensability. 

Condensate (kfynde’ns^R), v. Now rare or 
Obs. 1555. [/. ppL stem of L, eondmsare. j To 
condense (trans. and intr,). So fCondemsato 
ppl, a. Condensate sb, a product of condensa- 
tion. Hence Condemsator (rare) , a condenser, 
Condensation (k^ndcns^i ’Jon). 1603, [ad. 
L. condmsaihnm. J t. The action of making 
or becoming more aense, 2. spec. The conver- 
sion of a substance from the state of gas or 
vapour to the liquid, or (rarely) to the solid, 
condition 1614. 3. C'ondensed condition x6»6; 
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a condensed mass i?/anything 1665. Com- 

pression of thought into few words 1794. 

X. The c. of air in the receiver Lardner. C. (of 
light) by means of a lens 1832. 2. The c. of milk into 
a viscous mass {mod.). 4. A want of arrangement 

and c in his memoirs Lyell. 

t Condense, a. 1610. [ad. L. condemtis,] 
Dense, condensed -1794. 

Condense C^k^ndems), v. 1477. [ad. F. con- 
denser, ad. L. condensare,i, condensus?\ i. To 
make dense, increase the density of; to reduce 
in volume; to compress, thicken, concentrate, 
a. To reduce from the form of gas or vapour to 
the liquid or (rarely) the solid condition 1662. 
Also i7ttr. 3. transf and Jig T o bring together 
closely or in small compass; to concentrate 1803. 
4. intr. (for rejl.) To become dense; to become 
reduced m volume 1704. 

t. Sweet Honey some c Dryden. A lens, .to collect 
and c. [the light] on the object 1787. ^ Toe, electricity 
1870. 2. The air was condensed into clouds 1662. 

3. Pope had the art of condensing a thought Shen* 
STONE. Hence Condemsedness. Condemsedly 
adv. Condensing vbl. sb. and ppl. (=‘ for con- 
densing ’). 

Condenser (k^ndemsai). 1686. [f. Con- 
dense V . Cf. F. condenseu)\ ] 

I. One who or that which condenses. 

Mountain ranges . . serve as condensers for the 

aqueous vapour Haughton, The c. of Bolingbroke 
Lowell. 

II. Specific and technical senses : 

I. A vessel or apparatus in which vapour is reduced 
to the liquid (or solid) form j esp. a. Steam Engine. 
A chamber in which the steam is condensed into water 
on leaving the cylinder, either by injection of cold 
water, or by exposuie to a chilled surface {surface c.) 
1769. b. Gas-works. An apparatus in which the tar, 
ammonia, etc, mixed with the heated gas are con- 
densed and separated by cooling i8og. c. The worm 
of a still 1874.^ 2. Pneumatics. An apparatus for 

compressing air ; a pneumatic force pump 1727. 3. 

Ehctr, All apparatus for^accumulating or increasing 
the intensity of an electric charge 1782. 4. Optics. 

A lens or system of lenses by which light is concen- 
trated on one point or object 1798. 

Condensible ; see Condensable. 
Condensity (k^ndemsiti). 1611. [ad. F. | 
condensz/d, f. L. condensus\ cf. detmiyP\ -f-i. 
Density -1814 a. Pithiness 1885, 
fCo*nder. 1603. [f. Cond z'.] i. One who 
conds or cons a ship -1751. a. A man stationed 
oa a height overlooking the sea to direct fishmg- 
boats after a shoal of herrings or pilchards ; a 
balker --1867, 

Condescend (k^^ndihemd), v. ME. [ad. F. 
coitdescendre^ ad. L. condesceizdcre, f. cojt-i- 
descendere to Descend.] -f i. lit. To descend 
~i686. ^*Jlg- To stoop, so far as a particular 
action is concerned, from one’s position of 
dignity or pride; to deign ME. 3. To be con- 
descending m one’s relations with others i6ri. 
f 4. To make concessions ; to agree -1774. 5 . 
f To come definitely to (a point in narration) 
-1528; to particularize 1549. 

a. The Cavaliers condescended to take a lesson in 
the art of taxation from the Roundhcad.s Macaulay. 

3. Like a true lout, he does not see that they have 
condescended to him 1863. 4. He was resolved to c. 

no further to the whims of a person Godwin, To 
which desire he condescended Whiston. 5. We are 
not going to c. upon particulars 1888. Hence fCon- 
descended ppla. agreed. Condescemdence, 
condescension ; compliance^ concession ; Sc. a speci- 
fication of particulars. So fCondesce’ndency. 
Condescemdent, one who condescends. Con- 
deace'nder {yare). 

Condesce^nding,///. 1654. [f. prec.] 

I. That condescends; characterized by con- 
descension. Now usually, Patronizing 1707, 
fa. Consenting 1654. 3* Sc. Going into details 
1755. Hence Condescendingly adv. 
Condescension (k^incirse-njan). 1642. [ad. 
late L. condescensionem ; see Condescend. J 
The action, habit, or quality of condescending. 

1. Affability to one’s inferiors 1647. fa. The 
action of stooping to things unworthy -1:797, 

3. Complaisance 1650. t4. Concession -1720. 

I. Familiarity . . in Superiors [is] C. Stkklk. 2, 
Eveiy vice, every c. was imputed tp the Duke 
H. Walrole. 3. In . . c. to the custom of their Country 
Bentley. So fCondescemslve a. characterized by 
or given to c. tCondescemt, condescension; act 
of condescending. 

Condlctlon(k/ndi‘kj9n). i8i8. [ad.L. 
dutionetn."l Rmnl Law, A formal claim of 


restitution; reclaim of undue payment. So 
Condicti’tious a. pertaining to a c. 

Condign (k^ndsrn), d:. ME. [a..F.condigne, 
ad. L. condignm wholly worthy.] ti. Equal 
in worth or dignity {to) -1854. f 2. Worthy, 
deserving -1632. fg. Worthily deserved, 
merited ; adequate -1683. b. Since 1700 usually 
— ‘ merited by crimes 

2. As most condigne to beare the priiicipalite 1513. 
3. Euery man shall receaue condigne rewarde or 
punyshement Eden. b. Brought to c. punishment 
as a traitor Macaulay. Condi*gn-iy adv.^ -ness. 
Condignity (k^ndi'gmti). 1554. [ad. med. 
L. condignitas ; see prec. | ti. Worthiness, 
merit -1668. spec, in Scholastic TheoL That 
worthiness of eternal life which a man may 
possess through good works performed while 
in a state of grace 1554. fst. Desert -1654. 

Condiment (k^-ndiment), sb. ME. [a. F., 
ad. h.condimentum , f. condire; see Condite a. ] 
Anything of pronounced flavour used as a relish, 
or to stimulate the appetite. 

As for Raddish, and Tarragon, .they are for Condi- 
ments Bacon. Hence fCondiment v. rare, to 
season or flavour with a c. Condimemtal a. of or 
belonging to a c. ; spicy. 

Condisciple(k^ndis3i*pT). 1554. [SeeCoN-.] 
A fellow-disciple; a schoolfellow or fellow- 
student. 

f Condite, sb. 1610. [ad. F. co7idit^ or L. co7t~ 
diium, neiit. of conditus\ see next.] A preserve 
or pickle; an electuary -1657. 
fCondi’te, a. ME. [ad. L. conditus, pa. pple. 
of condire to season, pickle, etc.] Preserved, 
pickled seasoned -1639. 
t Condi *te, v. ME. [f. ppl. stem of L. co7t- 
dh‘e\ see above.] i. trans To preserve; to 
pickle -1725 2. To embalm. Also fig. -1659. 

3. To season. Also fig. -1679. 

Condition (kpndi’Jsn), sb. [ME. condicion, 
a. OF., ad. L. condicionern (later condit-); app. 
conn. w. condicere.] 

I. I. Something demanded or required as a 

prerequisite to the granting or performance of 
something else; a provision, a stipulation. 2. 
Law. In a legal instrument, a pi ovision on which 
its legal force or effect is made to depend 1588. 
t3. Covenant, contract, treaty -1718. 4. Some- 
thing that must exist or be present if something 
else is to be or take place ; a prerequisite ME. 
fs. A restriction or qualification -1841. 6. A 

clause expressing a condition in sense 4; called 
in Logic the antecedetit, in Grammar the pro~ 
tasis, of a conditional proposition 1864. 

t. Wilt thou enjoy the good. Then cavil the con- 
ditions Milt. C.{— on c.that) I had gone bare-foote 
to India Shaks. 2. Conditions 0/ sale ; the jiro visions 
under which sale by auction takes place. 3. Merck. V. 
i. iii. 149. 4. The air I breathe, is the c. of iny life, 

not its cause Coleriuge. 

II. I. Mode or state of being ME. 2. State 

in regard to wealth; circumstances; hence, social 
position, estate, rank ME. fa. Mental dis- 
position; character; temper-1611 ; f//. personal 
qualities -1830. t4. Nature, character -1586. 

f 5. A characteristic, attribute (of men or things) 
-1712. 

X. His fall’n C. Milt. P, L. ni. i8r. Out of C. £0 
keep the field 1719. To change one's c. : to get 
married {arch,), a. I arn, in niy c. A Prince Temp. lU. 
i. sg. All .sorts :ind conditions of men Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Dress'd like a Woman of C. Steele. 3. Yc 
have knavysche condycyouns Shelton. 5, Ilcere i.s 
the Cate-log of her Conditions Two Gent, in. i. 27J. 
Hence tCondPtionly adv, = Conditionally. 

Condi' tion, zi, 1494. [a. OF. ; 

f, condltim' Condition i. inir. To treat 
about conditions; to make conditions, bargain 
with. a. irans. To stipulate for; to make the 
condition 1549 ; to agree by stipulation to do 
something X624. 3. To make conditional on^ 

upon 1530. 4. To govern as a condition 1619. 
5. Meiafk, To subject to the qualifying condi- 
tions 01 finite existence or cognition. Also 
transf. 1829. 6. To charge Ta bond) with 

clauses or conditions 1675. 7. Comm, To test 

the condition or state and quality of gQod.s; esp, 
the amount of moisture in silk 1858. 8. U. S, 

CoUms, I'o admit under conditions ; *. e, to 
admit (a student) to a class conditionally on his 
passing w'lthin a given time in any subject in 
which he failed at his entrance examination. 

t. Dishonouring .. to c. or make any tearmes with 
such Rascalls SriNSRH. a. We c. with him to obey 


him 1629. 4. Limits we did not set C. all we do M. 

Arnold. 5. The natural human tendency to c. God 
by time Kingsley. 6. Recognizances, to be Con. 
ditioned in the Form hereunder expressed 1675. 

Conditional^k^ndi'Jon^l). [ME. condicionel, 
a, OF., ad. L. condicionalem ; seeCoNDiTlON ] 

A. adj, \. gen. Subject to, depending on, or 
limited by, one or more conditions ; not absolute ; 
made or granted on certain terms ME. 2. 
Logic 2LXidi Grain, Expressing a condition 1530. 

I. A Possessor of a Bill may protest against a limited 
and c. Acceptance Scarlett 2. C, judgement or 
proposition : oneconsistingof two categorical clauses, 
the former of which, expressing a condition, is called 
the antecedent (in Giammar protasis), the latter, 
stating the conclusion, is called the consequent (apo- 
dosis). C. syllogism : one having a c. proposition for 
its major premiss. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt ) A conditional 
word, clause, conjunction, mood, proposition, 
or syllogism 1533. 

Disjunctives may be turned into Conditionals At- 
water. Hence Conditiona'hty, c. quality. Cqn- 
di'tionally adv. in a c. manner ; fon condition 
(that). 

Conditionate (kf^ndi'Jon^t), 1533. [ad. 

med.L. conditionatus, conditionare\ cf. F.con- 
ditionnd. ] Conditioned ; limited by conditions ; 
formerly said of limited monarchs. Hence 
Condi'tionately adv. As sb. A thing condi- 
tioned; a contingency 1678. 

Conditionate (k^ndi Joneit), v. 1533. [ad. 
med.L, conditionare.^ fr.To stipulate {tians. 
and zntr. ) -1642. 2. trans To limit as a con- 

dition; to be, or act as, a condition of 1646, 

Conditioned (k^ndi'J and ),///. <2. 1450. ff. 
Condition sb. and v. ] i. (from the sb.) Hav- 
ing a (specified) disposition or tempei ament; 
in a (specified) condition or state 1548; circum- 
stanced, situated 1831. 2. (from the vb.) Sub- 
jected to conditions or limitations 1841. t3. 

Used absol. = Provided, on the condition -1641. 

1. An ill-c. woman i860, planet Helps. a. The 
ultimate purpose of all c. existence 1849. /The c. 
{Metaph.)', That which is subject to the conditions of 
finite existence and cognition ; opp. to the uncondi- 
tioned, absolute, or infinite 1829. 

fCo*nditory. 1705. [ad. L. condUormm.‘\ 
A repository ; spec, for the dead. 
Condivi'sion. 1837. [See Con-.] One of 
two or more co-existing logical divisions. 
fCondO'g, V. 1592. [? joc. for concur (cur 
= dog).] Intr. T'o concur -1678. 
Condolatory (k^nd(Ju*latori), a. 1730. [f. 
(IJondole V . : not on L. analogies.] Exprc.s- 
sive of or intending condolence. 

Condole (IqXnclJud), v. 1460. [ad. T^. con- 
Idolere.l i, intr, fTo sorrow greatly -1650 ; to 
grieve or express sympathy with 1603. Also 
[ absol, fa. Irans. To grieve over, lamcint -1788 ; 
to grieve with (a sufferer) -1B27. Also fre/l. 

_ X. 1 contented my.sclf to sit by him, and c. with him 
in Silence Steele. 2. A person. .win Lse sufierings 
I c. Richardson. Let vs c, the Knight Shaks. 
Hence Condodement. condolence; flameintation. 
Condo *ler. Condo *lmgly adv. 

Condolence (Iql^ndtHi'leiLs). 1603. ILL. con- 
dokre,] fi. Sympathetic gricf-1721. 2. Out- 

ward {c,sp. formal) expression of sympathy with 
the grief of others 1619. 
a. Compliments of C. H, Wai.poi.k. 'riK" con- 
dolences of his numerous friend.s Jickerkv. vurs fCon- 
doleance, Condolance (in sense a); f-ency. 
Condolent (k^ndJud&it), a, 1460. [ad. L. 
condokntem,"\ fi. Sorrowing greatly »'J:490. 
a. Sorrowing for another; expressing sympa- 
thetic grief 1598. 

fl Condominium . 1714, 

[mod.I-. ; see Con-, Dominium.] Joint control 
of a staters affairs vested in others. 
Condonation (kFtubnfu Jan). 1625, [ad.L. 
condomtionem, f. comfonare to C( >NDONE. ] Tim 
pardoning or remission (now esp, by implica- 
tion) of an offence or fault, b. I .aw, 1 .'he action 
of a Imsband or wife in the forgiving, or implying 
forgiveness, of matrimonial infidelity 3:788* 

Mrs, Bmnder's easy c. of the shit of ono who was 

pleasant in society * 1:885, 

Condone (k^nd<Jfn*n), v, 1857. [ad# L# com- 
donarr, see Donation, Pardon, j imn% 
To forgive or overlook (an offence); tsp, to lor- 
give tacitly by not allowing the offence to make 
any difference in one's relations with the 
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offender. 2. Of actions, facts : To cause the 
condonation of 1871. 

I. Toe. theadultery Ld. St. Leonards, his cowardice 
De Quincey. z. That fact alone would c. many 
shortcomings 1871. Hence Condo'ner. 

Condor (k^'nd^i). 1604. [a. Sp., ad. Peru- 
vian cuniur.'] i. A very large S. American bird 
of the vulture kind {Sarcorhamphus grypkus), 
inhabiting chiefly the high regions of the Andes, 
b, Califo7'nia Co?idori the great vulture of 
California [Catharies califormanus). 2. A S. 
American gold coin. 

II Condottiere (k^ind^ttyf r<?). Also (erron.) 
-ero. PL condottieri (-r/). 1794. [It., f. co?2- 
dotto conduct. ] A professional military captain, 
\v ho raised a troop, and sold his service to states 
or princes at war. The system prevailed over 
Europe from the 14th to the i6th c. 

Conduce (k^ndu5*s), v, 1475. [ad. L. con- 
duccre, f. con- + dueax to lead, draw. Cf. Cond, 
Conduct.] ti. trans. To lead, conduct, bring 
{lit. and Jigi). Const, to. -1658. *)'2. To bring 

about -1529. 3. inh'. To c. to. to lead or tend 

towards (a result) ; to contribute to, make for. 
(The current sense.) 1586. 

I. To c. hither the most lovely and vertuous prln- 
cesse 1651. 3. How circumstances c. severally to the 
production of effects Hobbes. Virtues which c. to 
success in life Macaulay. Hence fCondu’ceful a. 
conducive. fCondu'cement, the action of conduc- 
ing, or conducing to ; tendency. fCondii’cent a. 
that conduces; .serviceable. fCondu'cible a. con- 
ducive; advantageous; sb, a conclucibleor conducive 
thing. tConducibi'lity. tCondu'cibleness. 
Condu’cingly adv. 

Conducive (k^acHz7*siv), a. 1646. [f. Con- 
duce z/. after conduct t conductive, etc. ] i. Con- 
ducing or tending to (a specified end) ; fitted 
to promote or subserve. Const, to, towards. 
'f2. Advantageous (rare) 1710. 

X. Early rising is c. to health 1803. Hence Con- 
du*civeness. 

Conduct (kpmdiPkt), sb."^ ME. [f. L. con- 
ductus, conducere to Conduct, Conduce.} 

I. I. The action of conducting; guidance, 

leading (tit. andyf^r.) 1534. 2. Provision for 

guidance or conveyance; an escort, a convoy; 
a pass. Obs. exc. inS.A.FE-CONDUCT. ME. ^3. 
A conductor, guide (tit. and Jig.) -1684. 1*4. 

= Conduct-money -1721. 

X. By c. of some star Spen.ser. Under the c. of 
chance John.son. z. I desiie of you A C. ouer Land, 
to Milford-Hauen Cymh. nr. v. 8. 

II. I. Leadership, command 1470. 2. Direc- 
tion, management; handling 1475. ts- Skill in 
managing affairs ; discretion -1815. 4. Manner 
of conducting oneself or one's life; behaviour. 
(Now the leading sense.) 1673. (witli <7) -fA 
proceeding; a course of conduct (rare) 1706. 

X. The c. of the arrere-guard Hot land, of the vessel 
i8r2. z. Conduyeteofa mater Palsg. The nice c. of 
a clouded cane Pope. The c. of the background Sir J. 
Reynolds. 3. Thus c. won the prire when courage 
fail’d Drydkn. Owing to the Prudence and C. of the 
Lord Mayor De Foe. 4. I trusted to profession, 
when I ought to have attended to c. Burke. 

III. The leading (of water) by a channel 1847; 
fa CONDUIT, q.v. 

Conduct, pa.ppk.^ a., and sb.^ ME. [ad. 
L, conductus hired,] fA. pa.pple. andy^TJ?. a. 
I, liired -1526. 2, Conducted -1620. B. 

f I. A hired workman -1647. 2. f A salaried 

priest -1830. b. An Eton College chaplain. 

B. a. Standing over against a c. to be catechised H, 
Walpoi.k. 

Conduct (kflhcb-kt), v. ME. [f. as Conduct 
I. To lead, guide; to escort. Also fig. 
and absol. a. To lend, command 1450 ; to direct 
(an orchestra, a meeting, etc.) X791 ; to manage 
163a, 3. njt* I'o comport or behave oneself (in 

a specified way) 1706. 4. 'Fo convey; (Physics) 
to tran.smit, serve as a channel or vehicle for 
ME. f 5. w Conduce -1685. 

X. They that conducted Paul, brought him vnto 
Athens Acts xvii. xs. %, Hasten his Musters, and c. 
his powres Lmr iv. il r6. Conducting the corre- 
spondence am! accounts Ht, Mawtineau. 3. The 
army never .. conducted itself better WKtjjNc.TON. 

4. They conducted water across bills and valUes x8o8, 
Conductance fk^ndrktans). 1885. [f. Con- 
duct + -ANCE. 1 Bkc.tr. Conducting power. 
Conductive a, 1847. 

mtduck ppl . stem 4- -hi -e. ] Capable of cond act- 
ing (heat, etc.) or being conducted. Hence 
Conanctibtdlty, capacity for conducting (heal, 
etc.); capacity of being conducted (ran)* 


Conduction (k/ndp-kjan). 1538. [ad. L. 

conductionem . ] f i. =CoNDUCT jAH, i. -1653. 
t2. - Conduct sb.^ II. 1-3. -1644. 3. The 

conducting of (liquid through a channel or pipe) 
1612. 4. Physics, The transmission of heat, 

etc. from particle to particle of a substance. 
(The chief current sense.) 1814 5. Hiring. 

Obs. exc. in Rom. Law, 1538. 

4. We know of no other mode of employinc a nerve 
thread than in C. Bain. 

Conducti*tious, a. 1607. [f. L. conduct-., 
conducere to ' hire ’ ; see -itious. ] Hired ; open 
to hire. 

Conductive (kpnd27-ktiv), a. 1528. [f. L. 
conduct- ppl. stem+-iVE.] fi. Having the 
property of conducting or leading -1654. 2. 

Physics. Conducting, or pertaining to the conduc- 
tion of, some form of energy (as heat, etc.) 1840. 

z. Bodies are c.; and their property is conductivity 
Whewell. Hence Conductivity, c. quality; var. 
Conductivity {rare}. Condu*ctively adv, by I 
means of conduction. 1 

Co*nduct-money. 1512. [See Conduct i 
I, Hist, Money paid for the travelling 
expenses of soldiers; also, an impost exacted 
under this head by Charles I. 2. Money paid 
for the travelling expenses of seamen lor the 
navy 1702, or of witnesses in a trial 1864. 

Conductor (k/ad27*kt9i). 1450. [f. L. con- 
ductorem, f. conducere to Conduct.] i. One 
who leads, guides, or escorts; a leader, guide 
(//A and Jig) 1481. 2. fA commander -1649; 

a director (esp. Mus. of an orchestra or chorus) 
1784 ; a manager 1634. 3- The official who has 
charge of the passengers, collects fares, etc., on 
an omnibus, tram-car, or (in U.S.) railroad 
train ( = F. conducteur) 1837. 4. One who hires. 

[Only as Latin,] 1652. 5. Anything that con- 

ducts, leads, or gpiides; a channel 1796. f 6. 
Surg. An instrument formerly used m lithotomy 
to guide the course of the forceps; a gorget 
-1847. 7. Physics. A substance having the 

property of conducting heat, electricity, etc. ; 
spec, the name of a certain part of a fiictional 
electric machine, for collecting the electricity, 
the prime c.\ also short for lighining-c. 1770. 

X. Pray do you along with us, I will be your C. 
Bunyan, a principal C. for the Ai tillery for draught 
Horses and Ammunition 1661. Hence Condu'ctor- 
ship, the office or function of a c. Condu'ctress. 
fCondue*, condye*, v, (ME. only.) [ad. 
OF. conduire.] To conduct, guide. 

Conduit (kzzmdit, k^mclit). ME. \ 0 ^. con- 
duit, med.L. conductus, pronounced as the ME. 
form cond it or cnndit,'\ i. An artificial channel 
or pipe for conveying water, etc. ; an aqueduct, 
a canal. Also transf. and fig, b. Elcctr. A tube 
or trough for protecting electric wires ; also 
attrib., as c, system X884. 2. A fountain 

(arch,) ME. 3. Arckit. A walled passage 
underground for secret communication 1875. 

1. As water, whanne the conduyte broken ys 
Chaucer. The pores and conduites of the .skinne 
I.yte. Jig, Language being the great C., whereby 
Men convey. . Knowledge, from one to another Locke. 
z. The conduits round the garden sing Rossetti. 
Comb, c.-pipe, a c. of tubular form; d\Bofig. 
Conduplicate (k^ndiw'plik^t), a. 1777. [ad. 

L. conduplicatus, condnpHcarei] Bot. Doubled 
or folded together : said of leaves folded down 
lengthwise along the middle, var. Condu’- 
plicated. (Diets.) So Conduplica*tion,a doub- 
ling, a repetition 1619. 

Condurrite (kpndzz-roit). 1827. [f. Condur- 
row,'] Min. A soft black arsenical ore of copper, 
found in the Condurrow mine, Cornwall. 
Condyle (kp*ndil). Also condyl. 1634. 
[prob. a. F. condyle, ad. L. candy lus, a. Gr. 
KovdvXos a knuckle.] x. A?iat. A rounded pro- 
cess at the end of a lionc serving to form an 
articulation with another bone. 2. Applied to 
the rounded ends of the tibia, and similar parts 
in arthropoda. Hence Co'ndylar a. pertaining 
to a c. Co'ndyloid a, resembling a c. ; pertain- 
ing to a c, 

II Condyloma (k^nclilo^tt 'mil). In7-ome. 1^1. 
-omata. 1656, [a.L.,a. Gr, 

see Condyle.] Pathol. A conical or dis- 
coidal prominence of the skin, sometime.'? syphi- 
litic, occurring near the external opening.^ of the 
mucous passages, in the larynx, or elsewhere. 
Hence Condylo’matotia a, of thenattire of a c. 


Condylopod (k^ndi-Up^^d). 1855. [f. mod. 
lu.condylopies (=x.Qt. /fot'SuA.OTrou? knob-footed).] 
Zool. One of the Co?tdylopoda, now called Ar- 
thropoda. var. Comdylope. 

II Condylura (kpndiliu^Ta). 1837. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. Kovbvkos (see Condyle) + oupd.] Zool. 
Generic name of the Star-nosed Mole of N. 
America; so called from the knotty appearance 
of the tail m dried specimens. 

Cone (kJun), sb. 1562. [ad. L. conus, a. Gr. 
kSjvos pine-cone, etc. ] i . A solid figure or body, 
of which the base is a circle, and the summit a 
point, and every point in the intervening space 
is in a straight line between the vertex and the 
circumference of the base 1570. (Called a right 
circular c. when the vertex is on the perpendi- 
cular to the centre of the base; an oblique c., 
when it lies without it. b. In mod. Georn,, a 
solid generated by a straight line which always 
passes through a fixed point called the vertex, 
and describes any fixed curve (not necessarily 
a circle) 1865. c. A conical mass of any sub- 
stance 1577. 2. Any cone-shaped object ; esp. 

a volcanic peak, formed by the accumulation of 
scoriae round the crater 1830. 3. Bot. The fruit 

of pines and firs; a dry scaly multiple fruit, 
formed by hard persistent imbricated scales 
covering naked seeds , a strobile 1562. 4. Co7i- 

chol. A marine shell of the genus Conus, or 
family Conidx, of Gastropods 1770. 5. Me- 

teorol. A cone-shaped vessel, hoisted as a foul- 
weather-signal 1875. ^•Phys. Cne of the minute 
cone-shaped bodies which form, with the rods, 
the bacillary layer of the retina 1867. 7. Any 

conical apex or point; e. g. the apex of a helmet, 
fof the hearty 1603. Also Mransf. 

C. qfi rays (in Optics): a pencil of rays of light 
diverging from an illuminating point and falling upon 
a surface. ^ C. of shade (in A str.) ; the conical shadow 
projected into space by a planet on the side turned 
from the sun. f Cf. L. coni w^tbrx.) Milt. P. L. iv. 776 
Comb.: c.-bit, a conical boring-bit; -flower, the 
genus Rudbeckia: -gear, a method of transmitting 
motion, by means of two cones rolling together; 
C.-in-c., a peculiar geological structure, suggesting a 
number of cones packed one inside another ; -pulley, 
a pulley shaped like a truncated c. ; -seat, a piece of 
iron forming a seat for thee, or vent-plugin fire-arms; 
-shell, — Conk 4; -wheel, a wheel shaped like a 
truncated c , for transmitting a variable motion to 
another wheel. Hence Cone v. to shape like a c. or 
segment of a c. ; mtr, to bear cones. 

Coneine; see Coniine. 

Conenchyma (kt7une*i]kimS). 1866. [f. Gr. 
Kwvos + fyxyAta.] Bot. The tissue of the hairs 
o^lauts consisting of conical cells. 

IlConepatl (ktfum/'pat’l), 1774, [Mexican: 
lit. 'little fox'.] An American skunk (genus 
Conepaius, J. E. Gray, 1837). 

Conessine (ktJne'sain). [f. Conessi.~\ A bitter 
base from the bark of Wrighiia a7itldysenterica 
(Conessi cortex). Also called Wrightim. 
Coney, var. of Cony, q. v. 

Confab (k;^nf0e*b),ji5. 1701. [Colloq. abbrev. 
of Confabulation.] A talk together; familiar 
talk. So Confa'b v. 

Confabulate (k^nfe’bizSfkit), v. 1613. [f. 
ppl. stem of L confabulari\ see Fable.] intr. 
To talk familiarly together, converse, chat. 

I .shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau If birds c. 
or no CowPKR. Hence Confabula’tlon, familiar 
talk ; a chat. Confa'bulator. Confa'bulatory a. 

Confarreation (k^nfaeTz'i^i'Jon). 1598. [ad. 

L. confarreationezn, f. confarreare to unite in 
marriage by the offering of bread, f. (ult.) con- 
4- far, farris.'] Rom. Aniiq. The most solemn 
form of marriage among tlie Romans, in which 
an offering of bread was made in the presence 
of the Pontifex Maximus and ten witnesses. 
Confa*ted,///. n:. 1768. [See Con-.] Fated 
together with (.something else). 

Confect (k^'nfekt), sb, 1587. [ad. med.L. 
nmftrtum, amfecia, snbst. uses of the pa. pplc. 
of conficen*, sec Comfit.] A comfit, 

Cacao. .roasted, and made Into Confeetjs H. Stubiir. 
Confect (k^nfe’kt), v. ^545. ff L. coified-^, 
conficere, f. con- ^facere."] imtis, f i. To put lo- 
f^;ether; to compound -165X. 2. To make into 
a confection, ? Obs. 1558. fa. To prepare (food) 
for digestion -1605. 4 * make, [after F. con- 
fect ionner.'] 1677. " 

I. The PhisitioM prescription confected by the 
Apothecary is8a 4. Patchwork quilts, confected by 
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fingers of three or four years 1880, So fConfe'Ct 
ppL a. confected. 

Confection (kpnfe'kjsn), sb, ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. confeciionetn] see prec.] i. Making by 
mixture of ingredients ; mixing, compounding 
1477. 3. A preparation of drugs; a conserve, 

an electuary ME. ; a preparation of fruits, spices, 
sugar, or the like ME. Ij 3. Drcss-inaktng. The 
P'rench word for any ready-made article of 
attire; esp, for mantles, cloaks, wraps, etc. 1885. 

I. Pots of jam of her c. Thackerav. ^ 2 Confections 
are medicinal substances beaten up with sugar Jnto a 
asty mass 1875. Delicat confections of spiceries 
TUBBES. Hence Confe'ction v. to make into a c. 

Confectionary (k^nfe-kjsnari). 1599. [f. 
prec. + -ARY.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a confection; pertain- 
ing to confections or confectioners’ work 1669. 

The biscuit or c plum Cowper. C. doings 1824, 

B. sh. f I. A confectioner -1641, a. A place 

where confections are kept or prepared 1616. 
3. A sweetmeat 1599. 4. crron. for Confec- 

tionery 1743. 

I And he will take your daughters to be con- 
fectionaries, and to be cookes i Sam. viii. 13. 

Confectioner (k^nfe'kjanai). 1591. [f. Con- 
fection V. -f--ER ^.] f I. A compounder of 
medicines, poisons, etc, -1651. 2. One who 

makes or sells confections 1591. 

Confectionery (k^nfe’kjsnari). 1769. [f. 
prec. +-Y. Often confused with Confection- 
ary.] I. Things made or sold by a confec- 
tioner; a collective name for sweetmeats and con- 
fections. 3. The art and business of a confec- 
tioner 1872. 3. A confectioner’s shop {mod.). 
fCo’nfectory, a , 1648. [ad. L. confectorius.'\ 
Pertaining to the making of confections. 
fConfe’Cture, ME. [ad. med.L. confedura.'\ 
^ Confection, Confiture -1693. 
tConfe*der, v. ME. [a. F. confid^r&ry ad. L. 
cojifcederare.'] The earlier equiv. of Confede- 
rate V. -1596. 

Confederacy (k^nfe’derasi). ME. [f. stem 
of L. confcederatio.\ i. A union by league or 
contract between persons, bodies of men, or 
states, for mutual support or joint action; an 
alliance, compact, b. Law (and thence : 
A league for an unlawful or evil purpose; a con- 
spiracy ME. 2. Condition or fact of being con- 
federate; alliance; conspiracy 1594. 3. quasi- 

co?icr. A body of confederates; now esp. a union 
of states, a confederation 1681. 

t. A general c against the Ottoman power 1769. 
a. In a perpetual state of c. and rebellion 1S28 3. 

The stile of this c. shall be ^The United States of 
America’ U.S. Senate^ Manual 1777.^ The literary 
woild is made up of little coiifcdenacies W. Irving. 
Southern C: the Confederate States of Ameiica, 

Confedei'al (k^nfe’deral), a . 1866. [after 
federal ; see CON-. ] Pertaining to a confedera- 
tion ; spec, in U.S. Hid, pertaining to the organ- 
ization of the United States under the Articles 
of Confederation of 1781. lienee Confe*deral- 
ist, a member of a confederation. 

Confederate (k^nfc-dcret), a . and sh . ME. 
[ad. L. co 7 ifxderaius, pa. ppl. of confmderare 
(trans.); see Federate.] 

A. adj. I. United in a confederacy; leagued, 
allied, confederated. Alsoyf^^''. 3. Of or belong- 
ing to the Confederate States of America 1861. 

X. Syria is c. with Ephraim ha, vii, a. My heart ; 
is’not c. with my hand Rich, //, v. iii. 53. a, TTie 
C. flag x86i, army 1863. 

Phr, C. States (0/ America), abbreviated C.S. A. : 
the^ name assumed by the eleven .southern .states 
which seceded from the American Union in 1860-61, 
and formed a confederacy of their own, which was 
finally overthrown in 1865, 

B, sb. I. A person or state in league with 

another or others for mutual support or joint 
action ; an ally 1548 . 3, Law (and thence : 
An accomplice 1495, 3* O'.S. Hist. One be- 

longing to or on the side of the Confederate 
States in the War of Secession, 1861-65. 

X. The confederates of Cambray Macaulay, a. Be- 
trayers of their country, confederates with Wood 
Swift. 

Confederate (k^nfc'd^rtfit) , 37. 1531. [peril, 
f. Confederate a.] To unite in a league. 
trans. and inir. (for re^.) 

Toe. others in their design Burke. The wits easily 
confecleiated against him Johnson. 

Confederation (kf-rnfedeifi Jon). ME, [a.F., 

ad. I., confmderationcm (Jerome). J i. Tfie ac- 


tion of confederating, or condition of being con- 
federated ; a league, an alliance (now only be- 
tween states) ; tconspiracy. s. A number of 
states (or formerly of persons) united by a league 
(now usually on a more permanent basis than 
in the case of confederacy) 1622. 

1. Articles of C. and perpetual union between he 
States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island, etc. 1777 {title). [A] scheme for the c. of the 
colonies 1885. Articles of c. • provisions (in clauses) 
in accordance with which paities confederate. 

Confederative (kpnfe*der/tiv),^z. 1819. [f 
L. confoederat-\ see Confederate.] Of or re- 
lating to confederates or confederating. 

Confederator(k^nfe*der^it9i). "lObs. 1536 
[f. L. confcederare.~\ A confederate, conspirator. 

Confer (kpnfsu), v . 1528. [ad. L. confer 7 'e, 
f. con- together, and intensive + fei're. Cf. Col- 
late.] ti. t}'a 7 ?s. To bring together, collect 
-1618. ta. To contribute. Const, to. -1677. 
Also '\absol. 3. To grant, bestow 1570. 1*4. 

To bring into comparison, compare, collate. 
Also ahsol. -1753. 1*5- intr. To conform {with, 
to) -1641, 6. hitr. To converse, talk together; 

to take counsel, consult 1545. ty. t 7 ’ans. To 
consult about -1689. 

2. It confers somewhat to the need, convenience, or 
comfoit of those, .creatures Barrow. 3. The stile 
and title, .which the king is pleased toe. Blackstone. 
The joy of heart which perfect health confers Tyn- 
dall. 4. C. future and times past with present 
Burton. 6. They sit conferring by the Parler fire 
Tam. Shr. v. ii. 102. Hence Conferee*, one who is 
conferred with {U.Si)\ one on whom something is 
conferred. ConfeTment, the action of confeiring; 
tsomething conferred. ConfeTrable a. that may 
be confer! ed. ConfeTrer. 

Conference (k^7*nferens), sh. 1538. [a. F. 

see Confer. Cf. Collation. J ti. 
Collection ; adding up -1651. ta. Comparison , 
esp. of texts; collation -1663. 3. The action of 

conferring or taking counsel, now always on a 
serious matter; foimerly : Conversation 1555. 
t4. Communication -1651. 5. A formal meet- 
ing for consultation or discussion 1586. 6. The 

annual assembly of ministers, etc., of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connexion, constituting 
its central governing body; also the name of 
other religious bodies. (With capital C.) 1744. 

3. Reading maketh afull man, c. areadyeman, and 
writing an CAacte man Bacon. Moments of serious c. 
Jane Austen. 5. A message came. . from the Lords 
for present C. upon four bills sent up to them Marvell. 

16. ‘ C. has forbid the women preaching * Gto. Eliot. 

I Hence Co*nference v. rare, to hold c. Con- 
fere*ntial a. of or relating to c., or to a c. 

Conferrummate(kpnfen7*miu4^t),tz. 1855. 
[ad. L. con fcrruinina ills', see Ferruminatf..] 
Bot. Of cotyledons : Consolidated into one 
body by the coalescence of the contiguous faces, 
var. Conferru-mina’ted ppl. a. 
f| Conferva (kf^nfouva). PI. -vae (-v^). 1757. 
[L., peril, comfrey.] Bot. A genus of plants 
consisting of certain fresh-water Green Algne 
{Chlorophyllx), composed of unbranched many- 
celled filaments, and reproduced by zoo.sporcs. 
Formerly of more heterogeneous application. 
Hence Conferva'ceous a. ot the nature of or 
allied to the genus C\; liclonging to the N.O. 
Co 7 tfervaccx, comprising that gonu.s and its 
allies. ConfeTval a. and sh. =-= umfervold. 
ConfeTvite, a fossil plant, allied to C. , found 
chiefly in the chalk. ConfeTvoicl a. of the 
nature of or resembling a 6'. ; sb. an alga of tlic 
genus C. or of any allied genus. 

Confess (k^nfe*s), v . ME. [a. OF. cotifesscr 
: — late L. confessare ^ ^confessari, freq, of cim- 
fiie 7 *}, ppl stem confess'-, t con-'hfzteri,fass~, 
prob, conn, w. fari to .speak, utter. J 
l.gcn. I. trafis. To declare or disclose (.some- 
thing previously kept secret as being prejudicial 
to oneself) ; to acknowledge, own, or admit (a 
crime, charge, fault, or the like). Also ahsol. 
b. Often introducing a statement of private 
feeling or opinion 1450. a. I'o acknowledge 
for oneself (an assertion or claim, that might 
be challenged) 1450. 3. To avow formally that, \ 
esp. as an article of faith X509. 4. To declare 

belief in (a person or thing) as having a certain 
character or certain claims 1526. 5. fig. To 

manifest* prove, attest X646. ! 

Jf* And both confess’d,. thir faults, and pardon bcgkt 
Milt, P.L* x. xxoa b# The haxard 1 coufoMt k 
reat 163a, «. You c, that parliaments are fallible 

umus. 4, A1 they that do confesse thy holy name 


Bh. Co 77 i. Prayer. 5. The voice divine confess’d the 
warlike maid Pope. 

Phr. C. to (a thing) : To plead guilty to (a charge), 
own to (a fault) ; to admit ; also, short for c. to ttave 
(or having), as in to c. to [having] a dread. 

II. specifically, i. Law. intr. To admit the 
truth of what is charged; trans. to admit as 
proved or legally valid 1586. 2. EccL To ac- 

knowledge sms orally as a religious duty {spec. 
to a priest), with repentance and desire of ab- 
solution ME. 3. trans. Of the priest : To hear 
the confession of, to shrive. Also abwl. ME. 
pass. Of the penitent : To be shriven ME. 

X. Phr. To c. and avoid to admit a charge, but 
show it to be invalid in law. 2. C. yourselves to 
Almighty God with full purpose of amendment of life 
Bk. Com. Prayer. 3. 1 haue confes’d her, and I know 
her vertue Meas.for M. v. 533. 

Hence Coiife'ssant, one who confesses, esp. to a 
priest. Confe'SSed ppl, a. acknowledged as tiue; 
admitted ; made manifest ; shriven. Confe’SSedly 
adv. admittedly ; avowedly. Confessee*, one who is 
confessed; one to whom confession is made {rare). 
Confe’sser, one who confesses or makes confession. 
fConfe'Ssary. i6i8. [ad. med.L. co 7 tfessa- 
rms (also used).] i. A casuist who deals with 
confession -1649. s. A father confessor 1656. 
3. A confessant. 

Confession (k^iifejsn). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 

see Confess.] 1. A making known 
or acknowledging of one’s fault, wrong, crime, 
weakness, etc. 1602. b. Laio. Acknowledge- 
ment before the proper authority of the truth 
of a statement or chaige 1574. 2. The acknow- 

ledging of sin or sinfulness ME. ; ^pec. tlie con- 
fessing of sins to a priest; more fully, saci’a- 
inental or auricnlar c. ME. 3. Acknowledge- 
ment of a statement, claim, etc.; admission 
ME. 4. The acknowledging (of a peison or 
thing) as having a certain character or certain 
claims ME. 5. The matter confessed ME. 6. 
A formulary containing a general acknowledge- 
ment of sinfulness 1535. 7. (More fully 6’. of 

Faith.) A formulary in which a church or body 
of Christians sets forth the icligious doctrines 
which it considers essential ; a creed 1536. 8. 

A tomb in which a martyr or confessor is buried ; 
the structure erected over it; the crypt, shrine, 
etc., in which the relics are placed 1670. 

1. When we would bring him on to .some C. Of la’s 
true state Ilavil. in. i. 9. b. C. and avoidam ly. ad- 
mission to the truth of an adverse alb'jyatiou, with the 
allegation of matter tending to avoid it.s legal oFiv't. 

2. Public c. they thought nece.s.sary by way of dis* 

cipUne Hooker. 4. xv. vii. 96, 5. llisc. is 

taken yUl’s IPelliv. iii. 130. 6. A Gendral C. for 

every sinner 1 335. 

Hence Conie'ssionary a, of or pntaining toe. 
Confe'ssionary sh. a confessional ; also Conpes- 
.sioN 8. Confe'ssionist, an adhm'cnt of a rcli.nioii.s 
c., spec, a Lutheran ; a confessiunalist. Confe’ssion- 
less a. having no C. of Faith, 

Confe-ssional, j/;. 1737. [a.F.] A stall 
or box in which a priest licars confc.ssion.s. 
Confessional (k^nfejanfil), rr. 1817. [f. 

Confession + ai,. ] i. Of the nature of or per- 
taining to confession. 3. Of or ^icrtaining to Con- 
fessions of h’aith or Creeds 1882, Hence Con- 
fe'ssionalism, the principle of formulating a 
Confession of Faith; adherence to a formulated 
theological system. Confc’sttionalist, one who 
makes confession. 

Confessor (lq7nfc*saj). ME. [a. T.. (and F.), 
f. L. confiteri to CoNFE.SH. Formerly stressed 
eo'nfessorj\ x. gen. Ona who makes eonfes.sion 
lof anything. 3, Fact. One who avows and ad- 
here.s to his faith under persecution and torture, 
but does not suffer martyrdom. (The earliest 
scn.se in English.) ME. 3. (Often kemtepi) 
A priest who hears confessions, prescribes ptm- 
ance, and grants absolution ME. 

3. Alle the Hoyntes of that cuniire (Ireland! he con- 
fessorcs, and noo niartir ir. Jfiigdm (Ro! 1 h). The C.t 
TBS King Kdward the C. (d. 1066), canoui/ed in t6tx. 
Hence Confe*Moros8. Cottfo‘«»orsb.ip, 

Confest, etc., var. Confessed, etc. 
IlConfetti (k^nfe‘ti), sh. pL i860. [It*, pL of 
confeUo CoMFit.] Bonbons, or imitations of 
these, thrown during carnival in Italy ; in Eng., 
esp. little disks of colourctl paper thrown at 
weddings, etc. 

tConi’Cient, mre. 1614. [ ad. L. tonfidmh 

An officiating priest -1638. 

Coixfidant 1714. [Littr6ha$ 

lA mtfiimi only. I’be Eng. nmi may repre- 
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sent the pronunciation of the F. -ent, ~ente.^ ‘ A 
person trusted with private affairs, commonly 
with affairs of love’ (J.). Now used more 
widely. 

He was accustomed to make her his c, in his eccle- 
siastical proceedings J. H. Newman. So Co n- 
fida'nte, a female c. (perh. formed before the masc.) 

Confide (k^nfoi*d),z;. 1455. [ad.L conjidere, 
f. con- intensive ^fide.re.'\ 1. intr. To trust or 
have faith ; to put trust, repose confidence in, 
ton, fio. Also a 3 so/. 2. trans. To impart in 
confidence {to a person) 1735; to entrust (an 
object, task, etc.) to a person with reliance on 
his fidelity or competence 1861. 

X. Such a person .‘as they could c. In ’ (an expres- 
sion that grew from that time to be much used) 
Clarendon. Judge before Friendship, then c. till 
Death Young. 2. The execution of the plan was 
confided to Aranda Buckle. Hence Confi'der, 
Confi*ding-ly adv,, -ness. 

Confidence (kf?‘nfidens). ME. [ad. L. con- 
fidential f. confidentem ; see Confident. Cf. 
F confidence.'] i. The mental attitude of trust- 
ing in or relying on ; firm trust, reliance, faith. 
Const, in {"fto, on, upon). 2. Assurance; 
assured expectation 1555. 3. Assurance arising 
from reliance (on oneself, circumstances, etc.) 
1526. 4. Excess of assurance, hardihood, pre- 
sumption, impudence 1594. 5. That which 

gives confidence 1535. 6. Confidential inti- 
macy 1592. 7. A confidential communication 

1748. t8. Truslwortfiiness, as a personal 

quality --1800. fg. Law. = Trust -1848. 

I. C. - .in foraigne ayde 1649. ». A vain c. of his 

own abilities 1790. In c. thereof, the Duke left him 
1654. 3. Your wisedome is consum’d in c. : Do not 
go forth to day Jul. C. n. ii. 40. 5. For the Lord 

.shalbe thy c. Prov. iii. 26. 6. Speaking in c,, for I 

should not like to have my woids repeated Jowett. 
7. He will . . be well informed . . by the confidences 
made him Cues TERF. 8. A person of c. 1777. 

^ Phr.^ C, tricky {game, etc.) ; a method ot swindling, 
in which the victim hands over valuables as a token 
of c. in the sharper. C. manx one who practises this 
tiick. So Comfidency {rare). 

Confident (kpmfidcnt). 1588. [ad. L. con- 
fideniem\ and partly a. F. confident, -ente.'] 

A. adfi ti. Trustful, confiding -1666. 2. 

Having confidence ; feeling certain, fully assured, 
sure 1601. 3. Full of assurance, self-reliant, 

bold ; having no fear of failure 1576. 4. Over- 

bold; forward, presumptuous, impudent. Oif- 
solcscent. 1597. 5. Positive; dogmatical 1611. 

t6. Trusty -1714. 7. Confidential 1608. 

X. Rome, be as iust and gracious vnto me, As I am 
c. and kinde to thee Tit. A. i. i. 61. a. Reasons they 
had to be c. of victory Tin rlw all. C. in thy defence 
Wkslev, 3. His forces strong, his Souldiers c. John 
n. i. 61. 4. A c. slut Fielding. 5. Your c. and posi- 
tive way of talking Berkeley. 6. C. newes x 6 tq. 7. 
A. c, seivant of my masters X623. Hence Con- 
fidently adv. 

B. sd. I. A trusty adherent; a confidential 
friend 1619. ^ 2. spec. ~ Confidant 1647. 

Confidential (k^nfidemjal), a. 1759. [f. L. 
confidentia CONFIDENCE + -AL.] 1, Of the na- 

ture of confidence ; spoken or written in con- 
fidence 1773. 2. Betokening private intimacy 

^759' 3* Enjoying another’s confidence ; en- 

trusted with secrets 1805. 

X. C. communicaiiofti one made between parties 
who stand in a c. relation to each other, and there- 
fore privileged in law. a. T.nlking the c. language 
of friendship in the public theatre Burke. Hence 
Confldennadity, c. quality. Confidemtial-ly 
adv., -nes8. 

Configurate (k/ufrgiurisit), v. Now rare. 
1566, [f. ppl. .stem of L. configurare\ see CON- 
FIGURE 1/. J I. trans. 'To frame; to give a con- 
figuration to* Also fig, ta. (?) intr. ?To show 
congruity of structure 1650. 

». Where pyramids to pyramids relate, And the 
whole fabric doth c, Jordan. So Confi’gurative a. 
of or pertaining to configuration, ConfFgurature, 
shape of countenance. 

Configuration (k^nfigiura-Jon). 1:559. [ad. 

\ 4 . c(mfiguraHomift\ see Configure. ] i. Ar- 
rangement of parts in a form or figure ; the form 
resulting from such arrangement ; conformation ; 
outline, contour (of geographical features, etc.) 
1646. ». Astron* Relative position, apparent 

or actual, of celestial bodies; esp. the planetary 
' aspects recognisfed in J udicial Astrology 1:559* 
ta* An image Hale, 

The remarkable c. of the Allan tk»e«*bed Hwxi.iv, 
M. The Diifttte Ii found out,.foom the Configurations 
of the Planets Salmoh. 


Configure (kpnfi*giuj), Now rare. ME. 
[ad. L. co7tfigurare\ see Figure v. Cf. F. co7t- 
figurer.'] i. tra7zs. To fashion according to a 
model. 2. To put together in a form or figure 
1^2. Also fig. 

(Jonfinable (kpnfoi‘nab’1), a. 1610. [f. Con- 
fine V. + ABLE.] To be confined, capable of 
confinement. 

Vertue. not c. to any limits Bp. Hall. 

^Confine, a. 1579. [a. F. confifz, -fi7ie :~L. 
confi7tis.'\ Neighbouring, adjacent -1653. 
fConfine, sb. Always y>/. confines. 1531. 
[ad. L. co7ifi7iis.'] pi. Neighbours -1598. 
Confine (k^j-nfoin), sb^ Mostly in pi. con- 
fines. ME. [a. F. pi. confine, in L. cozifinia 
bounds.] I. pi. Boundaries, borders 1548 ; 
tregion -1670. Rarely in sing. Also fig. 2. 
(k^nfoi'n). Confinement; limitation {poet.) 1597; 
ta place of confinement -1650. 

X. Thextreme confines of Egypt Eden. Heere in 
these confines slily haue I lurk’d Shaks. fig. The . . 
confines between Virtue and Vice Bentley. 2. Think 
on the dungeon’s grim c. Burns. Th’ extrauagant, 
and erring Spirit, hyes To his c. Hafttl. 1. i. 155. 
Hence Confi’neless a. unlimited, Mach. iv. iii. 55. 
Confine (kpnfoi'n),?;. 1523. . € 07 tji 7 ier, 

ad. It. co7tfinare, f. cotifino, confine : — L. con- 
fmis. Cf. med. L. confinaref] i. intr. To have 
I a common boundary with', to border on, be ad- 
jacent to. Now 7 'are. t2. trans. To border on, 
bound “1 694. ta* T o relegate to certain limits ; 
to banish -1653; to shut up, imprison 1602; to 
fasten, keep in place 1595. 4. To keep indoors, 
or in bed. Usually in passive. Const, to. 1634. 
S.fig. To limit, restiict 1597. 6. To consti- 

pate ; to Bind 1870. 

I. The piinces which c. uppon that sea 1577. 3. 

And for the day confin’d to fast in Fiers Haznl. i. v. 11. 
Now let not Naturcs^hand Keepe the wilde Flood 
confin’d 2 Hot. IV, 1. i. 154. 4. To be confined by 

gout Berkeley. Phr, To be confined’, to be in child, 
bed; to be delivci ed ryC 5. Cabin’d, crib’d, confin’d, 
bound in, To sawey doubts, and feares Mach, ni. iv. 
24. Hence Confimed-ly adv., -ness. 

Confinement (k^nfoi-nment). 1646. [a. F., 
f. confimer.] i. The action of confining; being 
confined ; imprisonment. 2. Restriction, limita- 
tion 1678. 3. spec. The being in childbed; de- 
livery, accouchment. (The ordinary term in 
colloq. use.) 1774. 

1. The c. of his body within four walls Junius, a. 
C. to spare diet Bentiiam. 

tCo*nfineri. 1599. [f. Confine .y^. or z'.-i- 
-ER L] I. One who dwells on the confines; a 
borderer, neighbour-1682. 2. One living within 
the confines; an inhabitant 1611. 

2. Id^pie confiners you of other landes Daniel. 
Confi*nerii. rare. 1654. [f. Confine v. 

-j--ER 1.] One who or that which confines. 
Confinity (k/nfimiti). ? Obs. 1544. [a. F. , f. 
co?ifin; see-iTY.] Neighbourhood, contiguity. 

Confirm (k^nioum), v. [ME. confermen, a. 
OF, cojifcrmer : — L. confirmare, f. con- -{-fir- 
ma?'e, f. firtnus. In i4-i6th c. confused with 
Conform.] i. trans. To make firm or more 
firm, to add strength to, establish firmly. 2. 
To make valid by formal authoritative assent; 
to ratify, sanction ME. 3. Eccl. To administer 
Confirmation to; formerly ‘to bishop’ ME. 
4, To strengthen fin an opinion, action, or pur- 
pose) 1485. 5. To corroborate; to verify, put 

beyond doubt ME, fO. To affirm that -1668. 
ty. To assure, convince -1771. 

X. His alliance will confirme our peace i Hen, VI, 
V. V. 42. Confirme the feeble knees Isa. xxxv. 3, a. 
The charters were confirmed by inspexinms on the 
12th [Oct. 1297] Stubbs. He was confirmed bishop 
of Couentrie Holinsheo, Confirme the Crowne to 
me and to mine Heires 3 Hen. VI, t. i. 172, 3. He 

ordeyned that a chylde .sholde be confyrmed as soone 
as it myght, namebr after it was crystened Caxton. 
4. When Mackbeth is confirming himself in the horrid 
purpose Johnson. 5, The News, .has not yet been 
confirmed Addison. Hence Confi'rmable a. that 
may be confirmed. tConfilTnxance, confirmation. 
ConfllTmative a. having the property of confirm- 
ing ; 4 y adv. tConfirmator, one who or that which 
confirms. CoixflTjnatory **, corroborative j flUcl. 
relating to confirmation. Confirmed*. Iftw, One 
to whom a confirmation is made. Heel, Oife who is 
confirmed. Confirmer, one who or that which con- 
firms. tConfi’rmment, confirmation. Confirmor 
{Law), a party who confirms a voidable estate, etc. 

ConfiOTaaoii(kpnfoj:m^‘Jbn). ME. [a. OF., 
ad, L* eonfirmationezn; see Confirm.] x. The 
action of making firmer sure; strengthening, 


settling, establishing 1480. 2. The action of 

confirming or ratifying ME. 3. The action of 
corroborating, or verifying; verification, proof 
ME.; a confirmatory statement or circumstance 
1553. 4. Law. See quots. Also as in 2. 1495. 

5. Eccl. A rite administered to baptized persons 
in various Christian churches; formerly called 
‘ bishoping '. (It is held to convey special grace 
which strengthens theiecipient for the practice 
of the Christian faith.) ME. 

1. C. of our faith Sandys, of a title Freeman. 2. C. 

\ of the Charters-, spec, the c. of Magna Charta and 

the Charter of the Forests by Edward I in 1297. C. 
of the Speaker 1886. 3. 0 th. in. iii. 323. 4. A C. is 

a conueyance of an estate or right in esse, whereby a 
voidable estate is made sure and vnauoidable, or 
whereby a particular estate is encreased Coke on Litt. 

Confirmed (k^nfoumd), ppl. a. ME. [f. 
Confirm v.'] 1. In the senses of the vb. 2. 

spec. Of a disease : Firmly established in the 
system; inveterate, chronic; as 2lc. cancer ME. 

, 3. Firmly established in the habit, etc., expressed 
by the appellative, as a c. invalid 1826. 

: Confiscate (see the vb.), ppl. a. 1533. [ad. 
L. confiscatus, confisca7'e.'\ x. Appropriated to 
the use of the state, adjudged forfeited. 2. De- 
prived of property as forfeited 1618. 

X. And let it be c. all Cymh. v. v. 323. 

Confiscate (kp*nfisk^it, -fi*sk«?ff), v. 1533. 
[f. L. cotzfiscai-, confiscare, through Fr. Till 
1835 stressed confi'scaie.] i, ira7is. To appro- 
priate (private property) to the public treasury 
by way of penalty, ts. To deprive of property 
as forfeited to the state -1662. 3. loosely. To 

seize as if by authority 1819. 

2. The forenamed Lords. . were condemned and con- 
fiscate Raleigh. 3. The cargoes he confiscated Byron. 
So Confi'scable a. liable to confiscation. Con- 
fisca*table a. Co’nfiscator, one who confiscates. 
Confi*scatory a, of the nature of, or tending to, con- 
fiscation; robbing under legal authority {colloq.). 

Confiscation (k^^nfiskifi'Jon). 1543. [ad. L. 
i 07 ifiscatio 7 mn] see prec.J i. The action of 
confiscating. 2. Robbery under legal authority 
1832. 

I. The C. of the Abbey lands Froude. Ruined by 
fines and confiscations Gibbon. 

Confit, -fite, obs. f. Comfit sb. and v. 
Confitent (k^mfitent). 1606. [ad. L. con- 
fitenton.'] One who confesses; a penitent. 

II Confiteor (kpnfi'tiV'^)- ME. [L., initial word 
of the formula. J A form of prayer or confession 
of sins, used in the Latin Church at the be- 
ginning of the mass, and elsewhere, 

II Confiture. Obs. f. Comfiture; also the 
mod.F. form (konfitMr), occas. used for ‘Con- 
fection ’. 

Cates and confitures Disraeli. 

Confix (k^nfi*ks), 27. 1603. [See Con-.] To 
fix firmly, fasten. Meas. for M. v. i. 232, So 
Confi*xative a. (rare) . tConfi'xure, firm fixing. 

Conflagrate (k^'nflfigr^it), 27. 1657. [f.ppl. 
stem of conflagrare', see Flagrant, Flame.] 

1. intr. To catch fire. Also fig. 2. tz-aus. To 
set ablaze; to burn up. Also/^. 1835. So Con- 
fla- grant a. in conflagration. 

Conflagration (kpofiagifi-Jon). 1555. [ad. 
L. confiagrationcm ; seeprec. ] ti. The burning 
up £?/( anything) -1825. 2. A great and destruc- 
tive fire; the burning of a town, a forest, or the 
like X656. Also fig. and 'ytransf. 

2. The Burning of London, .that dreadful C. 1680. 
So Co’nflagrative a. productive of c. Co'n- 
flagrator, an incendiary. Confla*gratory a, in- 
flammatory. 

Conflate (kpmilJit),///. <7. X541. [ad. 
flatus', see next.] ft. Blown together; com- 
posed of various elements -1638. 2. spec. 

Formed by fusion of two readings 1881, 
Conflate (k/nfl^'i’t), v. 1610. [f. L. conflate, 
conflare, f. mn--\-flare\ see Flate. | t. trans. 
To blow or fuse together; to bring together; to 
compose; produce, bring about. Now rare, 

2. To combine two readings into a composite 
reading. (In passive.) 1885. 

X. The States-Gcneral, created and conflated by the 
passionate effort of the whole Nation Carlyle. 

Conflation (kj^nfl/b Jon). i6a6. [ad. L.z'W'- 
fiaiionm ; see prec, j 1 . The action of blowing 
or fusing together. ‘Also mner, the result of this 
action. 2. The fusion of two readings into a 
composite reading. Also coner, the reading thus 
formed. 1881. 
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I. If you want to win a man’s heart, allow him to c. 
you Disraeli. iransf. Goliath, .shall be confuted 
with a pebble 1614. z- Macaulay himself. .presently 
confutes his own thesis M. Arnold. Hence Con* 
fu*table a. that can be confuted. So tConfu'tant, 
one who confutes. Milton. Confu'tative a. tend- 
ing to confutation Co*nfutator, a confuter. tCon- 
fu*te sb confutation. So Confu'tement. Milton. 
Confu’ter, one that confutes. 
i| Cong6 ; see Congee. 
jjCong^. 1703. [a.F.jSameword asCoNGEE.] 
APOPHYGE. 

fCongeable, a. j si 4 - [a. F. con^M/e.] Per- 
missible, allowable --1654. 

Congeal (k^.idgfl), 2/. [M¥..con^e/en^a. OF. 
congeler, ad. L. congelare.'\ 

I. tram. i. To convert, by cold, from a fluid 
or soft to a solid state; to freeze. ^2, To soli- 
dify as by freezing -1678. 3. To curdle, clot, 

coagulate ME. Also j^g. 

I, Whan ayre is congelyd it makyth snowe and 
hayle Trcvisa. * Salt, congealed by the sun 1727. 
3. Too much sadnesse hath congeal’d your blood 
Tam. Skr. Induct, ii. 134. 

II. inir. 1. To become solid and stiff by or 
as by freezing; to freeze, fto crystallize, dpetrify 
ME. 2. To coagulate, clot, or curdle ME 
Also 7?^. 

1. Wine of it owne nature will not congeale and 
freeze Holland. 2 My blood congeals Marlowe. 
fig. Least zeale now melted - . Coole and congeale 
againe to what it was yohn n. i. 479. 

Hence Congeadable a . ; -ness. Congeaded 1 
{.2\%Q \co'ngcaCd) fipLa. Congeader. Congead- 
ment, the act of congealing and of being congealed; 
concr. a congealed mass. 

Congee, |lcong6 (kp'ndsz, sd. [ME 

congye, co7igie, -eye, a. OF cungied, -ei, congei 
: — L. cornmeatus passage, leave to pass, fur- 
lough. In i5-i7th c. naturalized ; now usually 
as French. ] fi. Authoritative leave to depart; 
passport “I789. t2. Ceremonious dismissal 

and leave-taking -1830. 3* A bow ; orig at 

taking one’s leave {arch.) 1586 4. Dismissal 

without ceremony. [From mod F , and often 
Joe.] 1847. s* Permission (for any act) 1475. 

2. Phr. \To take congee \ to take leave (to go). 
Also fto give c . ; to bid farewell. 3- With coniayes 
all salute him Dravton. 4 Should she pay off old 
Briggs, and give her her congi Thackcray. 

Congd if/ftire [AF. eonge de estire] : royal permission 
to a monastic body or cathedral chapter, to fill up a 
vacant sec or abbacy by election 
Congee, sh. and v. Anglo-hid . ; see CONjEE. 
Congee, Cong6, ty. arch. ME. [a. OF. 
geer, congier, f. congU sb.] fx. tram. To dis- 
miss -1577. ta. To license -1532. 3. intr. 

To pay one’s respects at leaving 1601. 4. To 

bow in courtesy or obeisance. Also fig^ 1606. 

Congelation (k^nd3/l4^*/3n). ME. [a. 1 ^., 
or ad, L. congelationem^ ] i. The action of con- 
gealing or freezing; the process or state of 
being congealed 1536; concr. a frozen mass 
1686. 2. gen. Conversion from a fluid to a solid 
state Mli. ; concr. a concretion, crystallization, 
petrifaction rdo^. Also iransf and fig, 
t. The solid obtained by the c. of water is termed 
ice IIuxLKY. concr. A Multitude of Congelations in 
fellies of variou.s Colours Addison. So tCo'ngela- 
tive a. having the quality of congealing. 

Congener (kf?'nd3i'nai). 1730. [a. L., f. con- 
f-gener- {genih) kind.] A member of the 
same kind or class (rarely ' of the same genus ’) 
with another, or nearly allied to another in 
character. 

I'his sort of fruit hath been by many people grafted 
upon the Lawrel, to which it is a c Miixer. Hence 
tConge'neracy, community or affinity of origin, 
kind, or nature, Congemerate v. to beget together ; 
to class as a c. {rare). Congemerate a. {rare). 
CongeneTic, -al of the same genus, kind, or race ; 
allied in nature or origin. 

Congenerous (k^adi^emer^s), a. 1646. [f. 
as Congener.) Of the same kind, akin in 
nature or character; congeneric, 

C, muscles (Phys.)! muscles which concur in the 
same action. Hence Congemeroasness, var. 
tCongemioita a. 

Congenial (k^ndgPni&l), a, 1625, [f, I,. 
com ^genialis; see Genial, Genius.) 1. Far- 
taking of the same disposition, or temperament; 
kindred, sympathetic. Const, wiih (occ. U). 
2. Suited to one*s temperament or disposition 
1770. Also tmmf* fn* Congenital *1775; 
native -1774; congenerous -1804. 

I. A soul c. to hl» iClmttcer*hl Drymm. C. tastes 
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Freeman. a. To me moie dear, c. to my heart 
Goldsm. iransf. C. to the liberal Arts Shaftesb. 
Hence Congeniality, the quality of being c. ; 
affinity of genius or disposition; agreeableness to 
one’s nature. Conge*nialize v to make c. ; inir. 
to be or become c. -with {rare). Congenially adv. 
Congenital (kpnd^emital), a. 1796. [f L. 
congenitus (see Congenite),] Existing or 
dating fmm one’s birth, born with one. 

C. hernia S. Cooper, differences of character Kings- 
ley. Hence Conge-nitally nefz; from birth. 
tConge*nite, a. 1610. [ad. L. congenitus, f. 
con- -)rgenitus. J Born or produced along with, 
connate, congenital; natural. Of ideas, etc.:; 
Innate. Const, to, with, -1716. 

Sinful habits, congenit with our natures South. 
tCo*ngeon, co*njon. ME. [prob. of Fr. 
origin: — lateL. cambio, cambionem, a Change- 
ling ] A dwarf-1768; ahalf-wit; also as a term 
of contempt, abuse, or dislike (ME. only) 
Conger 1 (kp'^gaj). ME. [a. OF. congre 
L. congrum (conger), ad. Gr. ySy'ypos, ] A species 
of eel living in salt water and attaining a length 
of from six to ten feet ; the sea-eel 
Conger 2 (k^'ijggj). 1700. [?] A Society of 
Booksellers, who sold or printed books for their 
common advantage. Now Hisi. 

Conger-eel (k^'ggarirl). 1602. [f. Con- 
ger LJ I. = Conger L a. In U.S applied 
also to other species of eel. 

Congeries (k<ynd3D*ri,fz). 1619. [a. L. ; 
j see Congest. ] A collection of things merely 
heaped together; a mass, heap, 
t Congest, rare. 1630. lud.!.. congestus ; 

see next.] A collected mass -1657. 

Congest (kpnd^e'st), v. 1538. [f. L. congest-, 
conger ere to carry together, heap up, etc.] fi. 
trans. To gather together; to heap up, to mass 
-1758 Also refl. and intr. a. t. To affect 
with congestion 1758. 

I. He had congested and amassed together such 
infinite monies 1619. So Conge'Stive a. of the 
nature of, relating to, or produced by, congestion. 

Congested (k^nd^e'sted), ///. fl. 1578. [f. 
prcc.] tx. Heaped together -1651. 2. Med. 

Overcharged with an unnatural accumulation 
of blood; affected with congestion 1758; hence, 
tran^f. Overcrowded 1862. q. Boi, ‘Crowded 
very closely ' 1866. 
a. The c. state of the goods traffic 3891. 

Congestion (k^ncl^e'sty^n). 1593. [a. F., 
ad L. congestionem. ] f i. The action of heap- 
ing together in a mass; accumulation -1671; 
^co 7 icr. a heap -1834. f 2. Med. The accumu- 
lation of blood or morbid matter in any part of 
the body -1 81 1. 3. irayuf.^cadfig. Overcrowded 
condition 1868. 

1. The c. of dead bodies one upon another Evelyn. ; 
a. C. of the lungs xSys. 3. That local c. of the popu- I 
lation 1887. 

Congiary (k^md^i&ri). 1601. [ad. L. con- 
giarium, ] Born. Antig. A gift divided among 
the people or the soldiers, orig. something 
measured in a congius, e.g. corn or wine. 
IjCongius (kf^md^ii^s). PI. 4 i. ME. [L.] i. 
Rom. Antig. A measure for liquids, containing 
about 7 pints. 2, Pharm. A gallon, often 
shortened to the letter C. 
fCongla’Ciate, v. 1646. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
conglaciare to freeze up,] i. tram. To make 
into or like ice -1686. 2. intr. To become ice 

"1808. So fConglacia*tion. 

Conglobate (kp*ngDb<fit), v. 1635. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. congloharc', see next.] To gather 
or form into a ball or globe, or a rounded mass. 
tram, and intr. (for refll) 

Not conglobated into one bodic as the stars arc 
Swan, Hence Congloba'tion. 

Conglobate (k^>mgDb^Jt), «. 1649. [ad. T.,. 
conglobatus, conglobare, f. con- ’Vglohare to make 
into a ball, tglobusA Formed or gathered into 
I a ball, rounded, globular, 

' The kiclnies are c. Home. Lymphatic glands, 

' named also c. glands Qoaim. Hence Co-nglobately 
I adv. in a rounded form or manner. 

! Conglobe (kj^ngl<!ia*b), v, 1535. [a. F. con- 
\ glober, ad. L. conglobare to CONGLOBATE.] « 

I Conglobate v. 

Conglo’bulate, v. rare, [f, L, con- f-gk- 
I ulubs + -ate K j intr. To collect into a rounded 
or compact mass. J ohnson. 

‘ Conglomerate Ck^ngV*m<?r/t). 1572. [ad. 
hn conglommttis; sec next.] 


A. adf. i . Gathered together into a more or 
less rounded mass, or consisting of parts so 
gathered ; clustered. Also fig. 2. Geol. Com- 
posed of the fragments of pre-existing rocks 
cemented together 1813. 

I. The Beams of Light, when they are multiplied 
and c. Bacon. C. glands, a synonym of Acinous 
glands Syd. Soc. Lex. C. tumours 1870. 

B. sb. The adj. used absot. 1, Geol. { = c. rock.) 
A composite rock of rounded and waterworn 
fragments of previously existing rocks, united 
by some kind of cement ; often called pudding- 
stone. (Cf. Breccia.) 1818. Also tranfi. 2. 
fig A mixture of various elements, clustered to- 
gether without assimilation 1837. 

I. Shell c. is largely burnt for lime 1880. z That 
immense c. of useful and useless knowledge 1864. 

Hence Conglo mera*tic a. of the nature or char- 
acter of c. {sb. i) ; var. ConglomeriTic. 

Conglomerate (kpnglp*mer^it), v. 1596. [f. 
the ppl. stem of L. conglomei'aj'e, f. con--\-glo- 
mei'are, f. glomer- {glomus) ball. ] To form into 
a ball or (more or less) rounded mass, or {iransf.) 
into a compact body {tram, and inir.). Also fig. 
Conglomeration (k/jigl^mer-?i Jan). 1626. 
[ad. L. conglomerationem', seeprec.] i. The 
action of conglomerating, or condition of being 
conglomerated. 2. quasi-r‘^>«<:r. +A coil or ball ; 
a cluster, coherent mass 1659. 

Congltitin (kpngliz 7 *tin). 1879. [See Con-.] 
Chem. The legumin of almonds and lupins. 
tConglu'tinant, a. 1828. [repr. L. conght- 
iinantem', see next.] Gluing, uniting; healing. 
As sb A medicine that heals wounds. (Diets.) 
Conglu-tinate,///. a. 1531. [ad. L. con- 
gluiinatus; seenext.] ti.Conglutinated-i6io. 
2. Bot. Cohering as if glued together 1866. 

Conglutinate (k^nglbFtineiL), v. "^overare. 
1546 [^^ E* conglutinat-, congluiinare,i. con- 

glutinare, f. gluten, glut in-" ^\x^. ] i. trans. 
To glue together, to cause to cohere. t2. Med. 
To unite (wounded parts or broken bones) ; to 
heal -1797. Also Jig. 3. intr. To cohere {lit. 
and Jigl) 162^ 

X. This medicine .. conglutinates ruptured vessels 
1797 Hence Conglu tina’tion, the action of con- 
glutinating, or condition^ of being conglutinated. 
CongluTinative a. having the property of con- 
glutinating or {Med) uniting wounded parts. Con- 
glu’tinator {rare), an agent that conglutinates. var, 
tConglu’tine {rare). 

Congo (k^7’qg<3). The name of a country on 
the west coast of Africa, south of the Equator. 
Hence, 1. A negro from Congo 1886 2. C. 

monkey, a black S. Amer. monkey, a species of 
the Howler, Mycetes palliaius; C. snake, a 
name of one or two blue-black amphibians, 
species of Amphiuma (U.S,). 

Congou (k^'qg2^^kf7*i}g<3f). Also Congo. 1725. 

[ ad. Chinese kung-fu work, kung-fu-chla app. 
tea on which work is expended.] A kind of 
black tea imported from China. 

Congratulate (k/ngxjc'tiz/Dtt), z;. 1548. [f. 

L. congraiulai-, congratulari, f con- 4 graiu- 
lari. ] fi, intr. To rejoice along with another. 
Const, wiih the person, /i?;', on the thing. -1824. 
t2. trans. To express sympathetic joy on the 
occasion of j to express pleasure at -1819; fto 
celebrate with (some act) -1661. t3. To rejoice 
at --1741. 4. To compliment upon any happy 

event; to felicitate 1548. Const, on, upon, if or, 
or with cl. Also absol. fs. To salute -1611. 

X. 1 c. with you, for losing your great acquaintance 
Swift. 2. The obsequious assembly congratulated 
their own and the public felicity Gibbon, 4. The 
king in person. .Comforts the sick, congratulates the 
sound Dryden. A stranger's purpose in these lays 
Is to c. and not to praise Cowper, 5. L.L.L. v. i. 93. 
So Congra'tulable a. calling for congratulation. 
Congra’tulant a, that congratulates; sb, a con- 
gratmator, Hence Congra'tiilatingly adv, Coiix 
gra'tulator* Congratulatory a, conveying con- 
gratulations J inclined to c. 

CoBgratulatioa (k^ngrsetiiXl^kJ^n). 1591. 
[ad. L. congraiulaiionem; see above.] i.The 
action of congratulating; felicitation; (with^/.) 
an expression of such pleasure 1633, fa. kc- 
joicing on one’s own behalf -*1623. 

X. I tnank you for your kind congratulations on my 
marriage xySr. 

tCongree, v. [?f. Con--i-Gree, aphet. f. 
agree, But the Quarto has Conoruk, q, v.J 
inir. To accord. Hen* K, 1. ii. i8a (FoJ. 
fCongree-'t^ v. [See CON-.J intr. To greet 
mutually Men. F, v il. 31. 
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Congreganist (kpggre-ganist), a. i86i. [a. 

F. congrigamstet as sb. a member of a congre- 
gation of laymen directed by ecclesiastics, as 
adj. in icole opp. to icole laigue.~] Of French 
schools : Conducted by the Brethren of the 
Christian Schools, or by Sisters of various re- 
li^ous orders. 

CO'ngregate, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. congre- 
gaiust congregare, f. con- -^gregare, f. gregem 
{grex) flock; see Gregarious.] i. Congre- 
gated. 2. Collective 1890. 

Congregate (kf7-qgr?'g^it), v, ME. [f. ppl. 

stem of cotigregare ; see prec.] i. irans. To 
collect or gather together into a mass or crowd ; 
to assemble. 2. rejl, and intr. To flock or 
assemble together; to meet in a large body 1538. 

I. These waters were afterwards congregated and 
called the sea Raleigh. Bells . . to c. the People 
Evelyn. 2. Euen there where Merchants most doe 
c. Merck, V, i. iii. 50. Hence Co'ngregated ppl. a. 
in the senses of the vb. ; {Boil) aggregated ; forganxzed 
on a Congregational basis. Co'ngregative «. tend- 
ing to c.; -ness. Comgregator, one who con- 
gregates or assembles. 

Congregation (k^ggrzg^i-jbn). ME. [a. F. 

congregation, ad. !->. co?igregaiiomm\ see CON- 
GREGATE. J I. The action of congregating or 
collecting in one body or mass. 2. A gathering, 
assemblage, or company ME. 3. Acad, A 
general assembly of the members of a Univer- 
sity, or of such of them as possess certain quali- 
fications 1532. 4. In the O.T. : The collective 

body, or an actual assembly, of the Israelites in 
the wilderness : so c. of the Lord, etc. Hence, 
in certain phrases = whole body. ME. ts- Used 
by Tindale as tr. hcKkrjaia in the N.T., and 
by the i6th c. Reformers instead of Church 
1526. 6. A body of persons assembled for re- 

ligious worship. (The most common modern 
use. ) 1526. b. The body of persons who belong 
to a particular place of worship 1597. 7. Sc. 

Hist, The party of Protestant Reformers during 
the reign of Mary 1557. 8. R.C.Ch. A com- 

munity or order bound together by a common 
rule, without (solemn) vows. b. A group of 
monasteries of some great order, united by 
closer ties of doctrine and discipline 1885. c. 
Any of the permanent committees of the Roman 
College of Cardinals ; spec, the Congregation de 
fropaga 7 ida fide 1670. 

a. A squadron of men is . . a c. of souldlers orderly 
ranged and set Barret, A foule and pestilent c. of 
vapours Haml. u. ii. 315, The anger of that teirible 
C. fthe Long Parliament] Clarendon. 4. It is a 
siiine offering for the C. Lev, iv. 21. The c. of hypo- 
crites fob XV. 34. 7. Lords of the C, ■ the nobles and 
other chief men who subscribed the National Cove- 
nant.^ Hence tCongrega*tioner, a member of the 
association of Reformers formed m 1557 (see Con- 
gregation 7); a Congregationalist. Congrega’- 
tionist, faCongregationalist; also ~ Congreganist. 
Congrega'tionless a, having no c. 

Congregational (IvTqgrig^iJanal), a. 1639. 
[f, prec. +-AL.] I. Of or pertaining to a con- 
gregation ; performed by a congregation. 2. 
Of or pertaining to Congregationalism; In- 
dependent 1642. 

t. We heard.. fine c. singing i860, a. Congrega- 
tionaZxsviyioxA used of such Christians as hold every 
congregation to be a separate and independent church 
Johnson. Hence Congrega’tionally adv, 
Congregationalism (k^^ggrigfi'Jondliz'm). 
1716. ^ [f. prec. + -ISM.I I . A form of church 

polity in which all legislative, disciplinary, and 
judicial functions are vested in the local Con- 
gregation of believers. Also called Indepen- 
dency. 2. The congregational practice within 
the pale of a church territorially organized 1882. 
So Congrega’tlonalist, an adherent of the Con- 
gregational church polity; a member of a Con- 
gregational church; an Independent. Con- 
grega-tionalize v, to make congregational. 

Congress (kp-qgres), sb. 1528. [ad. L. con- 
gressus, f. congress-, congredu\ x. The coming 
together (of persons); a meeting, interview. 
t2. A coming together, meeting (of things) 
“^ 759 * ta. An encounter -1727. 4. Sexual 

union 1589. 5, Social intercourse, converse 

1628. 6. An assembly or conference for the 

discussion or settlement of some question; spec, 
(inpolitics) a formal meetingof envoys, deputies* 
or plenipotentiaries representing sovereign 
states, or of sovereigns themselves, for the 
settlement of international affairs. Also a 


periodical meeting or series of meetings of some 
association or society, or of specialists. 1678. 
7. The national legislative body of the United 
States of America (as a permanent institution, 
and as a body elected for two years ; also the 
session of this body) 1775. 8. The correspond- 

ing body in the republics of South and Central 
America 1837. 

a. A fortuitous C, of Atoms Woodward. 3. In 
divers hazardous congresses and battels 1646. 5. Bird 
ofc. : a gregarious bird ; The crane. .is also a bird of 
c. 1766. 6. Deputies, .had been sent to Vienna dur- 

ing the C, 1847. An architectural c. Beresf Hope. 
The haunters of Social Science Congresses M. Arnold. 
7. ‘The C, of the United States (commonly referred 
to simply as * Congress 'j, which met for the first time 
on 4 March 1789, was preceded by the C. of the Con- 
federation, representing the several states under the 
Articles of Confederation, from 1781 to 1789, and this 
again by the three s,o-C2X\tA Continental Congresses 
of the revolting colonies, which met in 1774, 1775, and 
1776 respectively. But these last were properly con- 
gresses in sense 6.’ N.E.D. 

Comb . : C. boot, a high boot with elastic sides ; C. 
water, a mineral water from Congress Springs, 
Saratoga, N.Y. 

Hence Congress v. [rare), i. (k^ngre s). inir. To 
come together, assemble. ^ 2. (k^ qgres). To meet in 
c., attend a c. Congre’ssion [rare), comi:^ together 
or encountering; t coition; fcomparison, tCongre'S- 
sive a. characterized by congression. 

Congressional (k/ngre'Janal), rr. 1691. [f. 
L. congressioTiem +-A 1 ,,'] Of or pertaining to a 
congress; ep. to a legislative Congress, as of the 
United States, etc. Hence Congre*ssionalist, 
a supporter of a congress ; a member of a c. 
party. So Congre’ssionist. Co*ngressist(rizr/?). 

Co'ngressman. 1834. A member of Con- 
gress (m U.S.). 

Congreve (k^’qgrJv). 1809. [f. SirW. 
greve, the inventor of both,] i. Also C, rocket : 
A kind of rocket for use in war, invented in 1808. 
2. Also C. match : A kind of friction match. 
Congrid (kp'qgrid). [f.mod.L. Congridsefi. 
con gras CONGER.] Zool, A fish belonging to 
the family Congridx, or allied to the Conger. 
Congroid (k^*qgioid). \f,lj,congrus,~\ adj. 
Allied to the conger and its family, sb, A fish 
allied to the conger. 

tCongrue*, a, ME. [a. F. congru, -gnte, ad. 
L. congrtms, f. stem of congruere.~\ x. Fitting, 
suitable -1587. 2. Grammatically correct -1569. 
Hence fCongruedy, -gru'ly adv. congruously. 
So Congrue v, rare, to agree, accoid. 
Congruence (kp^ggiMicns). ME. [ad. L. 
congruentia ; see Congruent.] i. The fact 
or condition of according or agreeing; corre- 
spondence. Const, with 1533. 2. = CoN- 

GRUITV 2, 3, +4, 5, 3. Theory of Numbers, Tho 

relation between two numbers which being 
divided by a third number, called the modulus, 
give the same remainder ; also an expression 
exhibiting two congruous quantities in the form 
of an equation; thus .^= 7 ? (mod. P), 1889. 

Congruency (kf?*qgrzzicnsi). 1494. [f. as 
prec. ] I. =5 Congruence i. 2. Geom. A 
system of lines in which the parameters have a 
two-fold relation, such as a system of lines each 
of which twice touches a given surface 1864. 
Congruent (k^’qgrzqcat), a. ME. [ad. I., 

congrumtcm.‘\ i. =s CONGRUOUS i, 2. Hence 
Co'ixgruently adv, 

Congruism (kf7*qgrwiz’m). 1885. [ « F. con- 
gruisme, f, L. congrtais,"] Thcol, 'The doctrine 
which derives the efficacy of grace from it.s 
adaptation to the character and circumstances 
of the person called, So Comgruist, one who 
holds the doctrine of C, Congrui-stic a, 
Congruity ME. [ad, con- 

gruUatm, 1 congruus,"} x.The quality of being 
congruous ; agreement in character or qualities ; 
accordance, harmony. Const, with, occas* to, 
2. Self-accordance 1827. 3. Accordance with 

the requirements of the case; fitnessi propriety 
1530* fi^Oram Agreement or concord; hence, 
grammatical correctness -X736. 5. Tkeoi. m, 

{Doctrine of Merit,) With the Schoolmen, its 
being ♦ congruous ’ that God should confer the 
‘ first grace ' in response to the performance of 
good works by man. Opp, to Condign ity. 
^S 53 « b. {DoctHm of Grace,) The suitability of 
divine grace to the character and circumstances 
of the person called, to which some theologians 
attribute its efficacy (see Conoruism) X650* 


t6. Geom. Coincidence; exact agreement in 
superposition -1755. 

I. There is, at least, moral c. between the outward 
goodness and the inner life Tyndall. These . . con- 
gruities [of poesy] with man’s natuie and pleasure 
Bacon. 5. a. Neither do thei [workes done before 
the grace of Christe] . . deserue Grace of congruitie 
A riiclcs ofRelig. *.ii. 

Congruous (kp-ngr^qas), a. 1599. [f. L. 
congruus (see Congrue a. -f-ous).] i. Agree- 
ing or corresponding in character or qualities; 
accordant, suitable, in harmony. Now usu. 
wzlh. 2. Having Congruitv (senses 2, 3, t4, 
5, t6) 1631, or Congruence (sense 3) 1859. 

I. All the parts of his bodie were in good pi oportion, 
and c. as a man could wish 1599. Hence Co*n- 
gruous-ly adv., -ness. 

tCongn*stable, a. [See Con-.] Having a 
like taste. Howell. 

Conhydrine (kpnhsi-drsin). 1863. [f. CoN- 
(ine) + Hydr(ate} +-INE. ] Chem. An alkaloid 
existing, together with conine, in the flowers 
and seeds of Cofzium maculatum, and crystal- 
lizing in iridescent laminae ; also Conliydria, 
Conia (kJu'nia). 1842. [f. L. coniutn hem- 
lock.] == Conine. 

Conic (k^?*nik). 1570. [ad. Gr. kojvikos, f. 
fcihvos cone. Cf. F. conique.] 

A. adj. I. Having the foim of a cone ; cone- 

shaped, Conical 1614. 2. Of or pertaining 

to a cone 1570. 

I. A succession ofc. hills Woodward. z.C. section: 
a figure formed by the section of a light circular cone 
by a plane ; a plane curve of the second degiee. The 
section is an Ellipse, Hyperbola, or Parabola, as the 
inclination of the cutting plane to the axis is greater 
or less than that of the edge of the cone, or parallel 
to the edge. Hence Conixity. 

B. sb. X, pi. Conics : that branch of Geometry 
which treats of the cone and the figures formed 
by plane sections of it. (Now regarded as the 
pi. of 2.) 157X. 2. A conic section 1879. 

Conical (kpuiikal), a, 1570. [f. as prec. + 
-AL»] I. Shaped like a cone. 2. Of, pertaining, 
or 1 elating to a cone 1570. 

X. Taproots are . . C., when tapering regularly . . as 
in carrots Gray. a. C point: a singular point on a 
surface at which tlie tangent lines fonn a cotic. 
Hence Co*nical-ly adv., -ness. 

Conichalcite (k^mikoi'lsoit). 1850, [f. Gr. 
icovia in sense ' powdered lime * -i- xaAicos. | Alin, 
A green hydrous phosphate and arseniate of 
lime and copper. 

Conico- (kynikt?), bef. a vowel occas. conic- 
[Gr. /ceuw/fo-], comb. f. Conic a . ; Conically-, 
with a tendency to being conical ; as C,-cylin- 
drical, nearly cylindrical, but slightly tapered 
like a cone; C.-liemisplrcrical, nearly hemi- 
spherical, but with a tendency towards the 
conical ; c.-elongale, etc. 

Conicoid (k^-nikokl). 1863. [f- Conic, 
after ellipsoid, etc.] Geom, A surface of which 
every plane section is a conic (see Conk: B. 2); 
a surface of the second <U‘grcc. 

11 Conicopoly (kpnikf pd'lai). Angh-Ind, 
1680. [Corrupt f. 'raniil Cantxkka-pp lUi ac- 
count-man.] A native clerk or writer 'in tlie 
Madras Presidency. 

llConidmra(kimrdii^m). Pl.-dia. 1870. [As 
if repn dim, of Gr. dust.*) Pot, A uni- 
cellular asexual reproductive liody occurring in 
certain fungi. Hence ConPdial a, of, or per- 
taining to, of the nature of or relating to, a 0, 
or comdia, Conidiifferous n. [1,. •/rr), Coni- 
dio’phoroui a, [Gr. -fopas], bearing conidia, 
Conl’dioid a, like a c* Conl^diophore, a stalk 
or branch of the mycelium bearing conidia. 
Conifer (k^w-nifw). 1851. [ad. L., L conus 
+ -fer. So F. romfire* (kmiferse is often used 
as pi] Boi, ApUm'c belonging to tlm Coniferr, 
anorderofgymnospermousexogens,comprising 
trees (mostly evergreen) bearing cones. 
Conifecia (k<?nrfi!rin). 1867. (f. as prec. 

+ -m.] Chem. 'A glucoside occurring in the 
cambium of coniferous woods ‘ (Watts;* 
Coniferous (k<?ni'f^ros), a, X664. [£ L* co- 
nifer {$tt above) +-OUS,] Bot, Bearing cones; 
belonging to the Conifers (see CoNlFRR); per- 
taining to or consisting of conifers, 

Comfonn (bJumififjan), a, 1790. [f. L* co- 
msi see -form.] CJone-shaped. 

Conine, coniine (kJh main ^ kdwniioin), 1831, 


ae (limn), a (pdiss). cu » (c«t). | (Fn cb«f)* 0 (ev#i)* a (Fr* caudevie)* i (sxt). # (Psyche)# 9 (what), p (gal). 
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[f. L. conium, Gr. fcojvaov hemlock + -in. 1 Chem. 
An alkaloid (CgHisN) which forms the poisonous 
principle of hemlock [Conium maculaium)\ it is 
an oily liquid, with a suffocating odour, and 
violently poisonous. Also co 7 iia, conichie, 

11 Coniomycetes (kp ni^Pimaisrtfz), sb. pi 
1866. [mod.L., f. Gr. Kovia^ kovis + yLVKr\^ (pi 
IJLvKTjT^s) mushroom.] Bot. A group of fungi, 
so named from their dusty spores. The division 
is no longer retained. Hence Coniomycetous a. 

Coniospeniious (kp ni/^spsumss), a. 1874 
[f. as prec. + Gr. airkpixa seed.] Bot. Of fungi : 
Having spores resembling dust. 

Coniroster (k^iunirfj'st^i). 1842. [ad. F. co- 
nirostre, ad. mod L. conu'odris, f. conns -I- 
ROSTRUM beak, bill] Z.00I. A member of the 
Cojiirosires, a group of insessorial birds having 
a conical bill. So Coniro’stral a. conical-billed. 

Conisance, -sante, etc., obs. ff. Cogni- 
zance, etc. 

Comte(kJu nsit). 1808. [?f.Gr. /mi//?, novia.'] 
Mm. A magnesian variety of DOLOMITE; in 
colour ash-gray or greenish gray. 

11 Conium (k^iunormn). 1862. [ad. L., a. Gr. 
iccoviLOv hemlock.] a. Bot. The umbelliferous 
genus to which the common Hemlock belongs, 
b. Med. The hemlock or its extract as a drug. 
fConject (kpnd^c’kt), v. ME. [ad. L. can- 
jeciare, freq. of conjicere^ f. con- together 4 * 
Jaccre io ihxow .’] To conjecture -1734, to plot, 
plan -1552; to throw {f'are) -1657, Hence 
fConje'ctor. 

Conjecturable (k^ynd^e'ktiurab’l), a, 1656. 
[f. Conjecture h--able.] That may be con- 
jectured. Hence Conj'e*cturably adv. 

Conjectural (k^nd^e’ktiural),^. 1553. [ad. 
L. conjectm’ahs'] i. Of the nature of, depend- 
ing on, or involving conj'ecture. 2. Given to 
making conj'ectures 1642. 

X. I doubt it is too Conjecturall to venture upon 
Bacon. ^ C. criticism JohnsoNj solutions Palev, 
emendations 1883. z. Her touching, foolish lines We 
mused on with c. fantasy Mrs. Browning. Hence 
tConjecturadist {rare)^ one who deals in guesses, 
tConjectura’lity c. quality; pi. c. matters 

or .statements. SmX. Browne. Conje’cturaUy<rr<rfz/. 

Conjecture (k^?ndy,e-ktiujc, -tjoj), sb. ME. 

[ad. L. co? 7 jccinra, f. co 7 iJcci-, coTijicereio throw 
together.] fi. Divining; a prognostication 
”•1697. fa. Supposition -1599. 3* The action 
or habit of guessing or surmising 1535. 4. 

(with a and pL) An opinion offered on insuffi- 
cient presumptive evidence; an unverified sup- 
position 1527. 1 5. A contrivance; a plot -1494. 

t. To cast Ominous c. on the whole success Mii.t. 
P,L. It. 12 j. a. J/CH. V, IV. Prol. x. 3. But this is 
only c. Boyle. 4. Dreams, Conjectures, fancies, built 
on nothing firm Mn.T. P. P. iv. 292. 

Conjecture (k^nd^ic'ktiui), z/. ME. [f. F. 
ionjeciurerP\ ti« tra?it, and inir. To divine, 
progno.sticatc -1652, t2. trans. To infer frpm 

probabilities -163; 8. 3. To form an opinion or 
supposition on grounds admittedly insufficient; 
to gue.ss, surmi.se 1530. 4. Inir. I'o form a con- 
jecture, guess. Const. i7/(arcli.), fi?/. 1587. 

3. As 1 c, It wyll bo founde Palsgr. 4. As a 
mother Conjecturc.s of tlic features of her child Ero it 
is born Tennyson. Hence Conjexturer, one who 
fdivines or c«njecture.s. 

Conjee, congee (k^'iid^j?). A^iglo-Ind. 
1698. lad. 'famil of doubtful origin.] 

The water in which rice ha.s been boiled. 
Comb, c.-house ; a military ' lock-up ’ ; so called 
because the inmates arc fed on c. 

Conjobble z'. 1694. [?conn. 

w Job sb. and v,, oryhMm] ‘T'o concert, to 
settle, to discuss: a low can’t word' (J.). Still 
in colloci, use 

Conjoin (k^ndjsioim), v. mijoipmi, 
a. F. conjoign^t .stem of amjoindre co 7 i- 
jirngen. Cf. Conjoint, Conjunct.] i.inuts. 
I'o Join together; to connect, unite, 2. 'Bo 
combine, ally MIC 3» inlr. To become joined 
together; to unite 1578. 

*. The knowledge of Clod and of ourselves, are 
things conjoyned 156*, Any inward irnpedhnent why 
you should not he conioyned Much Ado tv, 1 xj. jt* 
Whom® a like punishmont wnioyned, a farre vnllke 
cauw disioyned isS8. Hence Conjoimed ///. a, 
joined together; allied; in //en connetged together, 
as two or more charges, Conjokiiiddly nfA, Con- 
Joimer^ one who or that which conjoint* 

Conjoint (ki^nd^oimt), a. ME, fa, F. s— 


L. co 7 ijunctusl\ ti. As pa. pple. of Conjoin 
V, -1694. 2. as adj. United, combined, con- 

joined, as c. causes 1725. 

C, degrees (Mus.) ; two notes which immediately 
follow each other in the order of the scale. Hence 
Conjoimtly adv. 

Conjubil^t (kpndgrr'bilant),^. rare. 1851. 
[ad. E. co 7 iJubzlantefn.’\ Jubilant together. 
Conjugable (kp-nd^iligabT), a. noftce-wd. 
1890. [f. L. conjugaz'e.'] That can be con- 

jugated. 

Conjugacy (kpmd^^gasi). 1659. U- Con- 
jugate a. ; see -ACY.] ti. Married state {rare). 
a. Conjugate relation 1881. 

Conjugal (kp*nd52rgal), a. 1545. [ad. L. 

C 07 ijugalis, f. conjnge 77 i (nom, co 7 iju{ 7 i)x\i- coit- 
•\-jng- root of ju 7 igere.\ Of or pertaining to 
marriage or to husband and wife m their rela- 
tion to each other, matrimonial. 

To countenance the c. state of her clergy Strype. 
Phr. C. rights-, the privilege which husband and 
wife have of each other’s society, comfort, and affec- 
tion. Hence Conj'ugaTity, c. state or condition 
Co'njugally adv. 

Conjugate (kp-ndg^g^it), v. 1530. [f. L. 
co 7 tjiigat-., conjugare, f. con—\-juga 7 'e, f. jug 2 t 7 n.'\ 
I. i7'a7ts. To yoke together, to couple ; to unite 
[rare) 1570. 2. Gram, To inflect (a verb) in its 
various forms of voice, mood, tense, number, 
and person 1530. 3. inir. To unite sexually; 

Biol, to unite m Conjugation 1790. 
Conjugate (kp-ndgwg^t). 1471. [ad. L. co 7 i- 
jugatus ; see prec. J 

A. adj. I. Joined together, esp. in a pair, 

coupled; connected. 2. G 7 'a 77 i. Said of words 
directly derived from the same root or stem, 
and therefore usually of kindred meaning. [L. 
C07ijugata vei'ba.'l 3. Chenz, Of compounds, 
etc. Formed by the direct union of two bodies, 
with elimination of water 1882. 4. Bot. Said 

of leaves which grow in pairs 1794. 5. Path. 

C. deviatio 7 i : the forced and persistent turning 
of both eyes to one side wlnlc their relation to 
each other remains unaltered 1882. 6. Math, 

and Physics, Joined in a leciprocal relation, as 
two points, lines, quantities, or things which 
are interchangeable with icspect to the pro- 
perties of each 1680. 

(Math.) C, a.ves<ixdia77ieters{ofTt.com€)\ two a.YCS, 
etc., such that each is parallel to the tangent at the 
extremity of the other, C, a.\js (or diameter) oi an 
ellipse 01 hypeibqla: that which is c. to the trans- 
verse axis, the minor axis. C. hyperbolas \ those 
which have the same axes and asymptote.^, hut the 
principal axis of each is the second axis of the other. 
C. point (of a curve) : an acnode. (Optics. ) C. mirrors : 
two parabolic mirrors so placed fate to face that rays 
of heat or light emanating from the focus of either are 
reflected in parallel lines to the second, and thence to 
its focus, var. Co'njugated. ppl. a, 

B. sh, X, One of a group of conjugate words 

(see Conjugate a. 2) 1586. t2. Anything con- 
nected in idea with another -1663. 3. Chem. 

Short for c. coinpoutid, acid, or radical. 4. 
Math. Short for r. axis, diameter^ pomt, etc. 1726. 

X. The word utility, and its conjugates* do not ex- 
prcs.s our judgments in cases of moral conduct 
WnnwELL. 

Conjugation (k^nd^zXg^J’Jon). 1528. [ad. L. 
cofijngalionezn; see CONJUGATE.] 1. The ac- 
tion of joining together or combining; the being 
joined together; conjunction, union, combina- 
tion 1605. ta. Relation; the relation of con- 
jugate words -1656. 3. Gram. a. A scheme of 
all the inflexional forms belonging to a verb; a 
division of verbs according to differences of in- 
flexion 1528. b* The inflexion of a verb 1530. 
c. In the Semitic langs., the simple and each of 
the derivative forms which express a modifica- 
tion of meaning corresponding to the distinc- 
tion of voice, etc., in Aryan languages 1593. 
t4. Phys. Each pair of the cerebral nerves -1713. 
5. Biol. The union or fusion of two (apparently) 
.similar cells for reproduction, occurring in 
plants and animals of low organization 1843. 

X. The doctrine of C. of men in Society Bacon. 
The dements and their conjugations xfiaS* Heneo 
Conjuga’tional a. of or pertaining to c.; Phys. 
.Situated at the junction of two bones; -ly adv. So 
Comjugative a, tending to c. 

Coicjuga^to-, comb. f. h, conjngatus Con- 
jugate, in Hcnse * conjugately, conjugate 
and 

Conjugial (k^ndgb?di5iai), 1790, fad. 


rare L. conjugialis, f. co 7 tjugiu 77 i, f. co 7 ijngefn ; 

see Conjugal. ] U sed by Swedenborg instead 
of Conjugal. 

Conjunct (k^nd.;527-ijkt), a. (sb.) ME. [ad. 
L. conju 7 icius : a doublet of Conjoint.] A. adj. 
Joined together, conjoined, united, combined 
m conjunction. B. sb. A person or thing con- 
joined or associated with another 1667, 

Mus. C. degrees : see Conjoint. 

Conjunction (k^nd^z^'ijkjan). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L con juttc tione?n ; SQQConjom.] i. The 
action of conjoining!; the fact or condition of 
being conjoined ; union, connexion, combina- 
tion. J*2. spec. Sexual union -1794 3. Astro/. 

and Astron. An apparent proximity of two 
planets or other heavenly bodies ; the position 
of these when they are in the same longitude or 
right ascension ME. 4. G 7 'a 7 n. One of the 
Parts of Speech ; an uninflected word used to 
connect words, clauses, or sentences ME. 

X. We will vnite the White Rose, and the Red. 
Smile Heauen vpon this faire C. Pick. Ill, v. v. 20. 
The c. of so many and so great calamities 1684. 3. 

The technical phrase ‘ conjunction ’ does not neces- 
sarily imply any very close proximity i8Sg. 4. Con- 
junctions show the relation of one thought to another. 
Hence conjunctionsfor the most part join onesentence 
to another Mason. Hence Conjumctional a. per- 
taining or relating to c. or to a c. ; -ly adv, 

11 Conjunctiva (k^nd527qktsi'va). 1543. [mod. 
L. ; sh.oviiotme 7 }tbrana c.; see Conjunctive.] 
Anat. The mucous membrane which lines the 
inner surface of the eyelids and is reflected over 
the front of the eye-ball, thus conjoining this 
with the lids. Hence Conjuncti'val a. of or 
pertaining to the c. 

Conjunctive (k^nd327*ijktiv). 1581. [ad. L. 
conjunctivus\ see Conjunct.] 

A. adj. I. Serving to conjoin or unite ; con- 
nective. 2. - Conjunct 1602. 3. Gram. 

Connective ; uniting the sense as well as the 
construction, as a c. co 7 ijimctio?i 1667; which 
can be used only in conjunction with another 
verb, as the c. znood 1730. 4. Logic. Conditional 

1848. Hence ConjuTictive-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. I. Gra 77 i. A conjuncuon; a copulative 

conjunction; the conjunctive mood 1589. 2. 

Logic, A conjunctive proposition or syllogism 
1848. 3. Math. A syzygetic function of a given 
set of functions 1853. 

Conjunctivitis (kfynd.zjy.gktivsiTis). 1835. 
ff. Conjunctiva + -rns.] uPiz/A. Inflammation 
of the conjunctiva. 

Conjunctly (k^lnd^jp'gktli), adv. 1514. [f. 
Conjunct <2. +-ly^.] In conjunction, in com- 
bination, conjointly, unitedly, together. 
Conjuncture (k7?'nd327*)jkliui). 1605. [app. 
a. F. co 7 ijo 7 iciure ; see Conjunct and -ure. ] 
ti. The action of joining together; the fact or 
state of being joined together ; a joining, con- 
junction, combination -1736. 2. spec. A meet- 
ing of circumstances or events; a juncture, 
crisis. (The only current sense.) 1605. 

X. By the c, of philosophy and divinity Hobbes. 
a. Ill certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly, .may 
have their advantages Butler, In this c. of tyme 
1624, of affairs Sterne. 

Conjuration (kf7nd3ur«?i*Jon). ME. [a. OF., 

ad. L. conjurationeni; see CONJURISON, the 
earlier type.] ti. A swearing together ; a mak- 
ing of a league by a common oath; a conspirncy 
-1771. 2. A solemn charging or calling upon 

by appeal to something sacred or binding; 
solemn entreaty, adjuration [arch.) 1450. 3. 

The effecting of something supernatural by a. 
spell or by the invocation of a sacred name ME. 
4. A magic spell, incantation, charm ME. 5, 
transf. Conjuring 1734. 

X. The conmradon, that Ciitillna inuented agaynste 
his couutreyc t533, a. We charge you in the name of 
(Sod take heed..Vnder this Coniuralion, .speake my 
Lord Siiaks. 3. A. . generall abuse of Scripture is the 
turning of Consecration into C, XIonBES. 

Conjurator (kpmdgur/^itojt), 1549. [a. AF. 
eonjtiratoH 7 % ad. L. € 07 ijnratorem\ see Con- 
jure.] One joined with others by an oath ; a 
fellow-conspimtor. 

Conjure (kjomdpi and k^nd^iNu), v, MK. 
fa. OF. mtjurer:—A.,.€tmjnrareX con-^ jurare. 
(The pronunciation kn*nd504 now suggests the 
art of the conjurer.) ] +x. intr. To swear to- 

gether; to conspire -1656. a. irms. I'o call 
upon, constrain by oatli, or by appealing to 
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the married state ; nuptial, matrimonial. 2. 
iransf. Married, wedded; also Jig. 1808. 

I. Ihe Rites Mysterious of c Love Milt. P. L. iv. 
743. a. C. vines 180S. Hence Connubia’lity, c. 
state or condition ; the practice or 1 ight of marrj ing ; 
(with //.) any action characteristic of the married 
state Connu'bialize v, intr. {joc.) to marry. 
Connu'bially adv. 

Connu’merate, v, rare. 1678. [f. L. con- 
numerai-t connume7'are.\ i?'a?is. To reckoner 
count together. Hence Connumera*tion. 

Co*nnusable, -ance, -ant, -or, obs. ff. 
Cognizable, etc. 

Conny, n. Eng. dial. f. Canny. 

Conocarp (kcii*nt7kaij3). 1866. [s= mod.L. 
conocarpium, f. Gr. kSivos + /capiro?. j A fruit 
consisting of carpels arranged upon a conical 
centre, as the strawberry. So Conoca*rpous a, 
having conical fruit. 

Concx:unetis (ktJunjikbJ'nzi^ys). 1662. [f. L. 
conus +cu7zeus.'] Geom, A figure with a circular 
base like a cone, but having instead of an apex 
a ridge or edge like a wedge. 
Conodont(k<Ju«n£?d^nt). 1859. [f. Gr. /twros 
+ o 5 ovt-.J Paldeo7it. A small conical tooth-like 
body, at first supposed to be a tooth of a cyclo- 
stomous fish ; now considered to be the remains 
of some invertebrate animal. 

Conoid (kJumoid). 1664. [ad. On./cwroeiSj}?, 

A. adj. Approaching a cone in shape 1668. 

B. sb. I, Geozn.. a. A solid generated by the 

revolution of a conic section about its axis ; a 
conicoid of revolution ipsp. a paraboloid or hy- 
perboloid). This is the itoivouHi of Archimedes. 
1664. b. A sui face generated by a straight line 
which continues parallel to a given plane, and 
passes through a fi.xed straight line and a fixed 
curve 1862. SI. gen. Any body of a shape more 
or less approaching a cone 1793. 3. A nat. The 

pineal gland; called also conoid body 1828. So 
Conoi'dal a. pertaining to, or of the foim of, a 
c. ; approaching in shape to a c. Conoi'do-, 
comb. f. of Conoid. 

Co-nominee; see Co-/rt/.r. 

Conormal (ki7np*j[mal), <2. [See Co-.] Math. 
Having common normals. 

II Conoscente (k(7ni?Je*nt^). PL -ti (-tf). 1766. 
[It.] = Cognoscente, q. v. 
tConquassate, v. rare. 1656. [f. L. con- 
ijuassaz'c.’] To shake violently -1666.' So Con* 
qua*ssant a. shaking .severely, f Conquassa*- 
tion. 

Conquer (kp qkm), v. [ME. cunewear-i^ 
co 7 it/uer-c{n, a. OF, conquerz-e : — \a.^conquxrere, 
f. con- expiessing completion + quxre 7 -e to seek, ) 
fx. trail s. 'Fo acquire, get possession of (by 
effort); to win, gain, attain to -1552. a. To 
acquire by fighting, win in war ; to subjugate 
M E. Also Jg. 3. To overcome (an adversary) , 
vanquish, subdue ME. 4. transf, and Jig. To 
get the bettor of; to master, overcome 1654, 5. 
ahsol. and wir. 'Fo be the conqueror, make con- 
quests, he victorious MIL 
2. liy conquering this new world Mitx. P.L. iv. 3QT. 
l*’or to coiKiuere a name in armes Cax'i on. Jig. C. bis 
daily bread by the threats of his dragoman ICinglake. 
3. If we be coiKiucrcd, let men c, v.s, And nut tUc.se 
bastard Britaine.s Ricn. v. iii. 332. 4. The ruling 
Passion comiuers Reason still Poi'E. 5. Hee went 
foorth conquering, and to conquere AVr/. vi. 2. Hence 
Co-nquerable a, capable of being comiuered, or 
overcome. Comquerableness. Corngueress, a 
female conqueror. Comqueringly Wa Co'nquer- 
le«s invincible* tCo*nqucro«is«, victorious. 

Conqueror (k|p*ir)korj>j). ME, fa. AIL co 7 i- 
queivur^ OIL cQnquereQr\ see Conquer.] One 
who gains posscs.sion of a country, etc., by force 
of arms ; one who con<iuers, subduc.s, or over- 
comes. Also transf, and fig. b. colloq. . Con- 
quering game {mod.). 

1. Both tugging to be victors, hrest to bre 4 t : Yet 
neither C, nor Concurred 3 Mm. F/, 11. v. ta. 

The C . : in Eng. nisi, surname of Williutn I. 

Conquest (kp*gkv^?est), .r A MIL [repr, (i) 
OIL conquesi (now conqnit) m . ; (a) OF, eon- 
(jueste (now conquHc) fern. ; nm Conquer, ] x. 
The action of gaining by force of arms; subju- 
gation of a country, ate. fOF» eonquesie.] 
Also traTisf. and Jg. a. The action of over- 
coming; gaining of victory* Also//. ME, 3. 
That which is acquired by force of arms : for- 


merly including booty. [OF. cosiquest] ME. 
Also ii'ansf. and/§^. 4. Sc. Law. a. The per- 

sonal acquisition of real property otherwise than 
by inheritance, b. Real estate so acquired, as 
opp to heritage, ME. 

I. C. . .is the Acquiring of the Right of Soveraignty 
by Victory Hobbes. 3 Hen. F/, v. ii. 10. 3. Where- 

fore reioyce ? What C. brings he home Jul. C. i, i. 
37. ^ transf. To resign Conquests is a Task as diffi- 
cult in a Beauty as an Hero Steele. 

Phr. The C, or Norman C.\ the acquisition of the 
Crown of England by William, Duke of Normandy, 
in 1066. So tConqnest w, to gain; to conquer; to 
vanquish. fConquest pa.pple, gained (.Sc.) ; con- 
quered ; vanquished. fConquestor = Conqueror. 
j'Conquisi'tion. rare. [ad.lateL. 
lionem.] A getting together, procuring with 
care. Bp. Hall. 

11 Conquistador (k£7qki stad^-r). 1830. [Sp.] 
- Conqueror. 

fConrey. ME. only. [a. OF. eonrei ; see 
Array, and Corrody.] r. Equipment. 2. 
A company equipped for fight. 
fConsacre, v. 1491. [a. F. consacrer.] To | 
consecrate, dedicate -1618. 

Consanguineous (k^7ns3eqgwi*nz*3s), a. 
1601. ff. L. consanguineus +-o\JS.] i. Of the 
same blood, related by blood, akin; of or per- 
taining to those so related. 2. Rotti. Law. Re- 
lated as children of the same father : opp. to 
uterine\ pertaining to those so related 1861. 
vars. Consamguine, Consangui*nean. Hence 
ConsangTii’neously adv. 

Consanguinity (kpnsoeqgwi’niti). ME. [a. 
F. consanguhiiti, ad. L. consanguinitatem.'\ 
I. Relationship by descent fiom a common an- 
cestor; blood-relationship. (Opp. to affiiiity, 

; i. e. relationship by marriage. ) Also tra 7 if. and 
fig. ta. collect. Blood-relations [rare) -1705. 

I I. He inhibited the maniage as within the fourth 
I degree of c. Milman. 

I tConsaTCinate, v. 1610. [f. ppl. stem of 
1 L. consarcinare.'X trans. 'Fo patch together 
-1656, Hence Consarcina*tion, ? Obs. 
Conscience (k^mjons). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
cQ 7 iscieniia privity of knowledge (with another), 
knowledge within oneself, f. conscient-, co 7 isci 7 x. 
f. C 071 - scire. The earlier term was In wit.] 
ti. Inward knowledge or consciousness; inter- 
nal conviction -1745. Inmost thought ; 

' mind, heart -1611. 3. The internal recognition 
' of the moral quality of one's motives and ac- 
tions ; the faculty or principle which pronounces 
upon the moral quality ol one’s actions or mo- 
tives, approving the right and condemning the 
wrong ME, 14* Conscientious observance of, 
or regard to -1671. 5, Conscientiousness [aixh.) 
ME. f 6. Tenderness of feeling. ME. only. t?. 
Scruple; also compunction --1608. 8. Mec/i. 

^ Breastplate 1874. 

x. Without sense of good or c. of evil De Foe. 2. 
By my troth, I will speake my c. of the King Hen, F, 
IV. i. 123. 3. And I will place within them as a guide 
My Umpire C. Milt. P. L. in, ips* f leele not This 
Deity in my bosome; Twentie consciences That 
stand twixt me and Millaine, candied be they, And 
melt, ere they mollest Temp. n. i. 278. 5. I cannot 

with c. take it Wint. T. iv. iv. 660. 

Phrases, l/pont in (,one*s)c. *. by one’s sense of right, 
truly. Also as a mere cxdam. (Sc.). In (all) c, ; in 
reason or fairne.ss (colioq.). A matter of c . ; a matter 
in which c. is concerned; hence to make (a thing) a 
matter of c.i to deal with it conscientiously, 'To 
make (a) c, (obs. or arch.) : to make it a matter of c., 
to have scruples about. 

Comb,', c, clause, a clause in an act or law to en- 
sure respect for the consciences of tho.se affected, spec. 
one relating to religious teaching in public schools ; 
c. money, money sent to relieve the c., esp. in con- 
nexion wnth previous evasions of the income-tax; 
c.«wise adv. In relation, to the c. 

Hence Comscienced ppl.a. having a c. (of such 
a kind). Conscienceless a. \ 4y am.x -ness. 
Conscient (k/?*jnpent), a. {sb.) Now rai'e. 
J605. \iid. I conscientCTn.'l Con.sciou.s. Assb. 

A conscious being 1768. 

Conscientious (kpnfi|e‘nj9s),d!. 161 x. [acl. 
IL ctmscieniieu.r, med.f*. conscientiosus, f. con- 
sekntia; see -ous.] 1* Obedient to conscience; 
bubitually governed by a sense of duty; scrupu- 
lous, ». Of or pertaining to conscience; done 
according to conscience ; scrupulous 163 1. ta* 
Conscious (of) -xdsd. 

I, A c, tradewan I)* Foe, *. To live in the e, 
practice of all that is good BuTt.KR. Hence Con- 


scientiously adv. Conscientiousness, the 
quality of being c. ; loyalty to conscience. 

Conscionable (l/^’n/anabl), a. Now app. 
Obs. 1549- [f- conscioTi, taken illiterately as a 

SMigvdM oi € 07 tscience\ cL fashiosiable.] 1, Hav- 
ing a (good) conscience ; conscientious -1708. 

2. Showing regard for, or conformable to, con- 
science ; conscientious -1702. 

z. Truly a very fair and c. Reckoning Marvell. 
Hence Co'nscionableness. ‘iObs. Co-nscion- 
ably adi\ ? Obs. 

Conscious (kf7‘n/os), <2. i6or. [f.h.coTiscms 
knowingsomethingwith others, kiiowingin one- 
self-)- -ous.] fi. Knowingtogetherwithanother 
-1664. a. fig. Chieflly poet. 1601. 3. Inwardly 
sensible or aware 1620 ; fhaving guilty know- 
ledge (of)\ also absol. -1827. 4. Having in- 

ternal perception or consciousness; also absol. 
1690. 5. Characterized by the presence of con- 
sciousness 1725. 6. Aw'are of what one is doing 

or intending to do i860. 7. — Self-con- 
scious 1728. 8, iraiisf. Of things : a. Known 

to oneself, felt. b. Aware of itself. 1667. 

^ 2. The c. air Southev. 3. If they say, That a man 
is always c. to himself of thinking Locke. 4. Who, 
c. of the occasion, feared the event Dryden. 1 bought 
is c. of itself 1863. s- Man, as a c. being Mozley. 
And when at last he was c. Lytton. 6 . Pope was. . 

c. and deliberate artist L. Stephen. 7. The c. 
simper Pope. 8. b. Knowledge is c. power Hazlitt. 
Hence Consciously adv. 

Consciousness (kjf?*nj3snes). 1632. [f.prec. 

' -f-NESS.] ti. Mutual knowledge (raix) 1681. 

‘ 2. Knowledge as to which one has the testimony 
within oneself; esp. of one’s own innocence, etc. 
1632. 3. The state or fact of being conscious 

ofxqefi. 4. Philos. The state or faculty of being 
conscious, as a concomitant of all thought, feel- 
ing, and volition 1678; (with a and //.) state of 
consciousness 1805. 5. The totality of the im- 
piessions, thoughts, and feelings, which make 
up a person’s conscious being. Also limited by 
a qualifying epithet to a special field. In pi. -= 
Conscious pcisonalitics. 1690. 

2.^ Happy m the c. of a well-spent life Jowett. 4. 

C. is the perception of what passe.s in a Man’s own 
mind Locke. Consciousnesses not to be subdued 
WoRDsw, s- The commencement of amoral c. Marv 
Howm. Matters of so-called universal c. 1837. 

Phr. Doable c, : a condition showing In some mea- 
.sure two independent trains / thought and two inde- 
pendent mental capabilities in the same individual, 
Conscribe (k/nskrsrb), v. 1548. [ad. L. 
conscriberc.) fi* trans. To enroll; to enlist 
-1660. fa. To circumscribe -1704. 3. To en- 
list by Conscription, q.v. 1820, Also transf. 
Conscript (kf7-nskrjpt). 1533. [ad. L. cosi- 
st riptus ; see prec.’j 

A. adj X. Enrolled or elected a senator. 2. 
Enrolled or formed by conscription, as a soldier, 
or an. army 1823. 

C. fathers fh.paires conxripfi^ odg.paires et con, 
scripti ) : a collective title of the Roman .senators ; also 
applied allusively to members of the administrative 
council of a nation, municipality, etc.; rarely in suig. 

B. sb. [IL conscrit. ] One compulsorily enlisted 
for military (or naval) service 1800. 

Conscript (k^xiskri’pt), v. 1813. [f. Con- 
script «.] trans. To compel to military ser- 
vice by conscription. 

Conscription (k^j^nskri-pjon). ME. [ad. L. 
conscriptioncfn ; see CON.SCRI bk.] f x , W riting 
down together -x 483. *[2, Enrolment or enlist- 
ment (of soldiers) --1656. 3. spec. The compul- 
sory enlistment of men for military (or naval) 
service 1800; the conscripts collectively 1823. 

3, The C. of i8t 3 has furnished 160,000 men 1813, 
Hence ConscrPptlonal a. 

Consecrate {kp •nsl'kr/t), ppl. a. ME. [ad. 

L. consecratus."] =- Conkecrated, 

Consecrate (kpuisHcr^tt), 2^, ME. [f.prec.] 

I. irons. To set apart a.s sacred to the Deity; 
to dedicate sokmmly to some sacred or religious 
purpose; to make sacred or holy. Const, to, 
unto. Also fig, 2, transf To devote or dedi- 
cate to some purpose 1555. 3- To make an 

object of veneration; to hallow, sanctify; to 
sanction f/ mod.IL cotmcrer\ X693. t4, To 

devote or 'doom. [A I .aiinism, \ -1652. t5. To 
apotheosize, [ A I *atinism,l -X736. 

*. To c. churches or chapels Coki?, bread and wine 
Mk Com. Prmer, a king % To c. one’s 

life to letters Prescott, 3, Writers, whose reputa- 
tion consecrates their opinions Linoamo. 

Hence Co’ttiswsratiia ///, a, dedicated to a sacred 
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purpose; hallowed; set apart with religious forms for 
public woiship, or the burial of the dead, and having 
the status this gives ; sanctioned by usage. 

Co’nsecraton Co*nsecratory ^r.that consecrates. 
Consecration (k^nsz'kr^i'Jsn). ME. [ad. L. 
consecrationem^ f. consccrare to CONSECRATE.] 

1 . The action of consecrating (see Consecrate 

V.). 2. /^om. A 7 itiq, Apotheosis; also transf. 

1490. 3. Dedication or devotion to some pur- 

pose or pursuit; also, appropriation to a special 
purpose 1781. 4. Sanction by law, custom, or 

usage. fmod.F. ] 1861. 

1. The c. of a church 1570, of the bread and wine 
Pearson, of a bishop More. 

Consectary (kf7nse*ktari). 1588. [ad. L. 
consectarius, f. conseciari, freq. of consequi\ see 
Consecute. ] 

tA. adj. Following logically; consequent 
--1650. 

B. sb A consequence; a deduction, conclu- 
sion, corollary. (Common m 17th c.) 1588. 

To mind fundamentals more than consectaiies 
Berkeley. 

f Co*nsectlte, rare, 1536, [f. L. consecut-, 
consegni.] To follow with success, overtake, 
attain -1589. 

Consecution (kvnsi'ki27’J*9n). 1532. [ad. L. 
consecuii 07 iem\ see prec. ] i. Logical sequence ; 
inference; a train of reasoning, a. Succession, 
sequence 1651. 

^ Month of c, in As,tr, ; a lunar or synodic month, a 
lunation. 

Consecutive (k^nse'kiiJftiv), 2. 1611. [a. F., 
on L. type '^co 7 isecutivtis\ see Consecute and 
-IVE.]) I. Following continuously ; following 
each its predecessonn uninterrupted succession. 

2. Characterized by logical sequence 1755. t3. 

Following as a consequence or effect ; conse- 
quent (/£?) -1705. 4. Gram. Expressing conse- 

quence or result 1871. 5. Mus Applied to the 
immediate succession of intervals of the same 
kind {esp. fifths and octaves) occurring between 
two voices or parts in harmony 1819. (As sd. m 
pL^C, fifths or octaves.) 6. Mag 7 ietism. C. 

see Consequent rz. 

I. The actions of a Man c. to volition Locke, a. 
The ground of a c. reasoning Sir W. Hamilton 
H ence Consecutive -ly adv., -ness. 

Consenescence (k^nsme'sens). 1692. ff. 
h. co 7 ise 7 ie 5 cere; see - ence.] The growing old 
together ; general decay, 
f Con-sense. [See Con-.] Joint-sense (= con- 
sciousness). C ud worth. l 

Consension (k^nsemjan). 1563, [ad.! 
L coTiseTtnoTzepi.] Agreement. j 

Consensual (k^nsemsizml, -jit&l), a. 1754. ^ 
[f. L. eopisezzstts + -AL.'] i. Relating to or in- 
volving consent. 2. Happening as if by consent, 
caused by sympathetic action independently of 
the will, as the c. aciiopis m 77 iaii 1800. 

%, C. copitract (in Roph. Law)', a contract which 
requires only consent of the parties to make it obliga- 
tory ! so c, ohligation. Hence Conse’nsually adv 

II Consensus (k^nsemsz^s). 1854. [a. L., f. 
consens-, consmtire.] i. Phys. General concord 
of different organs of the body in effecting a 
given purpose; sympatliy. Also trapisf. 2. 
Agreement in opinion. Also irapisf, iB6x 
a. The c, of the Protestant ini.s.sionaries 1861. C. of 
opinion, authority^ testimony, etc. (.mod.). 

Consent (k^nsemt), v. ME. [a. cun-, 
cemsmtir: — L. consepitire, f, con- -v sent ire J i, 
intr. To agree together, or with^ f/i?, '\unto 
{arch.), fa. To act or be affected in sympathy 
-1756. 3. Voluntarily to accede to or acquiesce 
in a proposal, request, etc. ; to agree, comply, 
yield. Const, to, to do, or that. ME. f4. tmns. 
To allow, agree to, consent to -1588, 

*. All your Writers do c., that ipse is hee A. V,L. 
y. i. 48. 3. He wold haue consentyd to the deth of 

Huon Ld, Bf.rnkks, And whispering ' I will ne’er c.’ 
—consented Byron, \To he consented ; to be agreed } 
to be a consenting party (to). 4. Inteqjreters . . will 

not c. it to be a true story Milt. Hent;e Consemter. 
Consemting-ly adv., -ness. Consemtive a. » 
Consentient, 

Consent (k^nse*nt),.r5. Also 4-6 concent(e. 

[ ME. copisenU, a OF. ; see prec. ] 1 . Voluntary 
agreement to or acquiescence in wliat another 
proposes or desires; compliance, concurrence, 
permission. a. Agreement as to a course of 
action; concert ME. 3. Agreement of opinion, 
consensus {arch.) 1529. 4. Agreement in feel- 
ing, .sympathy; accord (arch.) ME. fs. Phys, 


Sympathy between one organ or part of the 
body and another. Cf. Consensus i. -1797. 
t6. Feeling, opinion -i 599. 

I. The C. of a Subject to Soveraign Power Hobbes 
Silence gives c. Ray. Age of c. : the age fixed by law 
at which a person’s c, to certain acts (e.g, marriage, 
sexual intercourse) is valid in law. 2. Phr. IVtth 
one c., by common c, 3. The general c. of Antiquity 
Hooker. 4. Such is the World’s great harmony, that 
springs From Order, Union, full C. of things Pope. 

6 I Hen. VI, i. ii. 44. 

Consentable (kpnsemtab’l), a. 1853. [a. 
OF., f. consentir. ] In the law of Pennsylvania : 
Agreed upon by consent of parties, as a c. line 
of boundary. 

Consentaneous (k;^nsent«?»*nz3s), a. 1625. 
[f L. consentaneus (f. copisepitire) + - 0 \JS.^ i. 
Agreeing, accordant ; suited. 2. Done by com- 
mon consent, unanimous, concurrent 1774. 

I. Inducements, .c. to our own feelings Mill. So 
Consentaneity, c, quality. Hence Consen- 
tameous-ly adv., -ness. 

Consentant (kpnsemtant), a. ME. [a. F., 
f, copisentir. ] Consenting. 

Consentience (kpnsemjens). 1877. [f. 

next.] I. Consentient quality or condition; 
agreement of opinion 1879. 2. The sensuous 

equivalent, in unconscious, involuntary, or re- 
flex action, of consciousness in conscious action. 
Consentient (kpnsemjent), a. 1622. [ad. 
L. consepitientem, consentire to Consent.] i. 
United m opinion; concurrent; having or ex- 
hibiting consentience (sense 2). 2. Accordant 

in opinion, or consenting, to 1661. 

I. The c. acknowledgment of mankind Pearson. 
With great and c. labour Ramsay. Hence Con- 
semtiently adv. 

fConse-ntment. ME. [a. OF. consepiiefnent.’] 
The action ot consenting, consent -1660. 
Consequence (kp-ns/kwens), sb. ME. [a. 
F. consiqiicpice, ad. L. copisequepitia, f. copise- 
gnepiiepn.] 1. A thing or circumstance which 
follows as an effect or result from something 
preceding 2. The action, or condition, of so 
following ; the relation of a result to its cause 
or antecedent 1656. 3. A logical result or in- 
ference ME. ; logical sequence 1571. 4. Im- 

portance, moment, weight. (Originatmginthe 
phr. of c. : i. e. having results, and therefore 
important,) 1593. 5. Importance in rank and 

position 1602. 6. A sir. Motion from west to 

east; also a position more to the east 1683, 

I. Death is the c. of Adam’s sin Burnet. 2. Such 
fatal c. unites us three Milt. P. L. x. 364. 3. Phr. 

In, ofbyc.iasa. lesult or inference; consequently. 
4. As often as we do anything of note or c. A. V. 
Ti‘ansl. Pref. 5. A person of some c. Swii- r. No 
form of property gives its owners .so much c. as land 
Froude. Hence fComsequence v. to diaw infer- 
ences. Milt. 

■f Co*nsequency. 1548. [ad. L. copisegumiia?^ 
= Consequence 1-3. -1718. 

1 Consequent (kf?Tis/kwcnt), sh. ME. [a. 
F, copislquent, ad. L. cornequepis, -eni-, pr. pple. 
used siibst. j f i. ^ Con.skquence x. -1756 2. 
ta. Logic. -- Consequence 3. -1838. b. The 
.second part of a conditional proposition 1 628, 

3. Anything which follows something else; 
Math, tiiu second of two numbers, etc., in a 
ratio; the second and fourth in a comjioimd 
ratio 1570. 1*4. A person who follow.s “1654. 

, 2, The AntececlviU i.s fuLse. I'lierefore the C. falls 
of course Wfsley. 3. Justification [LI a c. of believ- 
ing, no eifect i.ssuing out of the virtue and merit of 
faith 1627. 

Consequent fk/^'iis/kwcnt), a. 1475. [a. 
F, amsdque/it, ad. I.. conseqintUem, f. co'tmquu\ 

1. Following a.s an effect or re.sult 1509. 2. 

Following as a logical conclusion 1638. t3. 

Following in time or order (contiusted with 
antecedent) -1743. 4. Logically consistent 1 849. 
Also quasi-<zrfw. 

X . The very rapid increa.He of Trade, and the c. influx 
of Wealth 1800. 4. To b« c., they should have shewn 
that, etc. Lkwrs, 

C. points (In Magnetism); 8uccc.s8ive points in the 
length of a magnetued bar, at which the direction of 
the magnetization is reversed. Also called eomecuiive 
points, Hence Consequently adtu fsubsequently ; 
tin sequence ; by consequence j consistently, 

I Consequential (kpnsl'kwemjUl), a, i6a6. 
r f. L. conseque/t/m Consequence, j x . Follow- 
ing, esp. as an effect, immediate or eventual, or { 
as a logical inference, a. &.i C onsequent a, 4. 
1659. ta* Of consequence, important I 


4. Having social consequence 1833 b. Self-im- 
portant 1758. 5. sb. pi. Consequential matters 

1734- 

I. Wars and their c. burdens 1829. C. damages 
‘losses or injuries which follow an act, but are not 
direct and immediate upon it ’ (Wharton). The^e are 
c. to our former conclusions Ld. Preston. 4. b. 
Pampered and c. freedmen Farrar. Hence Con- 
seque ntia’lity, logical consistency; air of impor- 
tance. Conseque^ntially adv. f^ubsequendy; fas 
a consequence ; indirectly; with loqical consistency; 
in a c. manner. Consequemtialness (>are). 

Consertion; see Concertiun. 

Conservable (kpnsouvab’l), a. 1623. [ad. 
L. conse 7 'vabihs^\ Capable of being conserved ; 
preservable. 

tConsCTvacy. 1558. [a. AF. coptsep'vacie == 
lu,. conservaiio.\ Repl by CONSERVANCV-1758. 

Conservancy (k^nsauvansi). 1755* [k L. 
copisepnjant-, copiservare’, see -ANCY.] a. A com- 
mission or court to regulate the fisheries, naviga- 
tion, etc., of a port or river, b. The official 
preservation of trees, forests 1859. Also gen. 
fConse-rvant, a. 1588. [ad. L. copiservant- 
em ] That conserves, preserving, as in c. cause 
(med. L. causa como-vapis) -1679 So Co*n- 
servate v. to Conserve, preserve (rare). 

Conservation (k^nssxviFi'Joii). ME. [ad. L. 
copiservationem ] i. The action of conserving; 
preservation from destructive influences, decay, 
or waste ; preservation in being, health, etc. 

2. Official charge and care of rivers, sewers, 

forests, etc.; conservancy 1490. 3- Tlie pre- 

serving of fruit or the like 1873. 

I. Matter .. cannot subsist without the divine c. 
Beretley. C. of order 1538, of existing territori.iI 
limits 1864. 

Phiases Psychol. Faculty of c.: the_ power of re- 
taining knowledge, as dist. fiorn reminiscence, the 
power of lecalling it. JVat. Phil. C. of energy oi 
force’, the doctrine that ‘the totalenergy of any hotly 
or system of bodies is a quantity which can neither be 
increased nor diminished by any mutual action of 
those bodies, though it may be transfoimed into any 
one of the foims of which energy i.s susceptible ’ ; and 
that the univer.se is .such a .system. So c. of mass, 
etc. Astrofi. C. of areas; the describing of ctjuiu 
areas in equal times by the radius vector of a planet 
moving in its oibit. Hence Conserva'tional a 

Conservatism (kffnsouvatiz'm). 1835. [f. 
Conservative The doctrinearid prac- 

tice of Conservatives; - Toryi.sm. Hence, gene- 
rally, conservative principles in politics, theo- 
logy, criticism, etc. 

Conse*rvatist. rap'e. 1867. [See -IST.] 

One who would preserve (institutions, etc,) 
unchanged, adj. = Conservative. 

Conservative (IqTnsoMvativ). ME. [a. F., 
f. I., consep^vat-, corneovapr. to CoNSiaiVE. | 

A. adj. I, Characterized by a tendency to 

preserve or keep intact and nnclianged ; pre- 
.servative, 2. De.signation of the Engli.sh poli- 
tical party, the characien.stic principle of which 
is the maintenanceof existing institutions, poli- 
tical and eccle.siastical, ( With capital C.) 1830 
b. [from the x/;.] Of, belonging to, or clianic- 
teristic of Con.s'crvatives, or tlie Conscrvativi! 
liarty 1B3X. 3. Applied to a siinilar spirit in 

general ])olitics, theology, Imsine.ss, etc. 1845. 
b. orig. U.S. Of an estimate, etc. : Moderate, 
cautious, purposely low 1900. 

X. ''i'lui c. virtues of lock and k<*y W. Imvino. C 
\ faculty ( ILydiol.) ; the flu uUy of Cun.skhvai ion, (j.v, 

syitew (Physics) : a .system of bodii'S in wlnt'h the 
doctrine of iluj Conservation of Energy is exempli lital 

3. The c. .side of the Conqueror's poliiy Fkekman, 
lienee CoaseTvatlvely adv. So ConscTvatlase 
V, to make or become c. (rare), 

B. sh. [The adj. used absoI,| x. A pre.serving 
agent or principle ; a preservativt; M K. 2. Png 
Politics. A member of the Conservative party, 
a Tory; in etirly use, a .supporter of Sir Robert 
Peel X831. b« In gcnerul politics, religion, 
criticism, etc. 1843, 

I. Kducation, as a corrective and c, SotmiKV. », b, 
Bull is a horn c. C4Hi.yLK. 

11 Coaservatoire (k<3hsgrvatwri*r). 1771, [F. 

It. *orio, L, Jand (Jer.) •’oriunt ; s(‘c (kiN- 
.SERVATORY sih'] A public establishment lor 
special instruction in music and dcchiinatioti. 
Conservator (k/enswv^itw), Mhl [a. AF. 
conservahmr - h\ -a tear, ad. L. mmrpatomn. 
i Also accented (J.), and earlier con^ 

se*rvdto 7 \] X, One who preserves from injury; 
a preserver, guardian, keeper, custodian, a# 
i In varioiis titles oilkial or tlescrlpiive MK. 


a; (man), u (pass), uu (Iwd). » (cwt). j (Fr. clwf). 9 (ev«).' »i (/, ,g/,), ? (Fr. eau i vie). iTs»i)r7(iSyt.¥4 ? TgeO". 



I. The infinite C. of the World Derham The c. of 
a museum 1835. 2. Conservators of ike Peace {Cns- 

iodes Pacts) : applied in a general sense, to the Sove- 
reign, Lord Chancellor, the Justices of the King’s 
Bench, etc. Conservators of a river see Con- 
SERVANCY a. So fConseTvatrice, -a*trix, a female 
c. Hence Conserva'torstlip. 

Conservatory (k^nsSuvatsii), sh, 1563, 
[repr. L. type '^cotiservaiorium, and F. co?i- 
servatoire.\ ti. That which preserves, a pre- 
servative -1660. A place where things are 
preserved; esp. a greenhouse for tender floweis 
or plants 1664. ts* A hospital for the rearing 
of foundlings and orphans -1693. 4. A school 

or academy of music; a Conservatoire, q.v. 
(Freq. in U.S.) 1842. 

The Italian conservatories originated in hospitals 
for foundlings (see prec. sense), in which a musical 
education was given. 

Conservatory (k^?ns3*ivat3ri), a. 1576 [f. 
L. conservator] see -ORY. J i. Adapted to con- 
serve. 2. = Conservative 1822. 3. Of or 

pertaining to conservators 1881. 

Conserve (k^nsa'iv),^/;. ME. [a. F. =med. 
L. conserva, f. con^ervare\ see next.] ti. A 
preservative -1590. ta- A greenhouse. Evelyn. 
t3. A store -1651. 4. A medicinal or confec- 

tionary preparation of some part of a plant, 
preserved with sugar. pL Preserves. 1530. 

I. A conserue against such lawless© concupiscence 
Greene. 2. Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 3, | 

Conserve (kpnsauv), v. ME. [a. F. con- 
server : — L. co7iservare!\ i. To keep in safety, 
or from harm, decay, or loss ; now usually, to 
preserve in its existing state from destruction or 
change. t2. To preserve in being ; to keep 
alive -1698. ts* To make into a conserve ; to 
preserve in sugar, etc. -1773. 

X. One ancient lancet window has been carefully 
conserved xB6t. Hence ConseTver. 

Consider (kpnsi*d9i), v. Mii. [a. F. con- 
sidirer^ ad. L. comzderare, f. con- + tL radical, 
according to Festus, derived from sidus, sider-. 

? A tei m of Astrology. ] x . To view attentively, 
to survey, examine, inspect (arch.), a. hitr. To 
look attentively ME. 3. trans. To contemplate 
mentally; to think over, meditate on, give heed 
to, take note of. Also with of (arch.) ME. 4. 
mtr. To think deliberately, bethink oneself, re- 
flect 1460. ts. tz'ans. To judge of~iS39. 6, To 
takeinto practical consideration; toregard, make 
allowance for M K. t7. To recognize in a prac- 
tical way; to requite, recompense; see Con- 
sideration -1698. 8. To hold in considera- 

tion ; to esteem, respect 1692. 9. To look upon 
(as), take for 1533; with obj. clause'. To think, 
suppose 1830. 

X. i 51 ie considreth a field and byech it Pror/, xxxl. 16. 

3. Is man no more then this ? C. him well Lear in. 
IV. toy. Thou must consyder thy seruantes be men 
as tliou arte Caxion. 4. Twere to c. to curiously to 
c. so II anti. V. i. 25 ? 7 . The matter's weighty, pray c. 
twice 6, Ble.ssed is he that considereth the 

poor Ps. xli. 7. Meas. for M. r. ii. X14. 8. A 

piunpblet..which was. .enough considered to be both 
seriously and ludicrously answered Johnson. 9. He 
considers wealth of little importance I c. him 

to have acted disgracefully {mod.). 

Hence Consi'dered pa, pple, ; also lused absol, 
‘being taken into account . Consi'derer. Con- 
si'dering sb. and ppLa, ; also as prep. =- ‘ taking 
into account’; ellipi. considering everything; used 
advb, {collog.). Consi’deriilgly adv. thoughtfully ; 
in a considering manner, tone, or attitude. 

Considerable (kf^nsi’darab’l), a, (and sb.) 
1449. [ad. med.L. considerahiUs, f. consider-" 
are. ] ti- That may be considered or viewed 
(rare) -x668. ts»» That should bo considered, 
taken into account, or noted; notable -1707. 
3. Worthy of consideration or regard, impor- 
tant; of consequence X619. 4. Worthy of con- 

sideration by reason of magnitude ; pretty large ; 
a good deal of. frUc usual current sense.) 
i6$i. 5. As adv. fc.. Considerably. Now 

dial. 1657. f 6. slh A thing to b(^ considered. 
Chiefly//.; cf, valuables, etc. -3:677. 

3. The town is still a very e. place Yeats. Some of 
the most c. citizens were banished H AtLAwt, 4. A very 
c, part of the people Hobhes. A c. sum of money 
Mar, Kuos worth. 

Hence ConsTderabWity, the quality of being c. 
ConiiTd«rablene»Si importance, Conti’demmy 
adv. tin a way or to a degree that ought to be noticed ; 
much, a good deal 

tCottsi*deranc©. ME. [a. OF., ad. L. con-* 


sideranha ; see prec, ] The action of consider- 
ing; reflection -1597 

I Considerate (kpasrd3r<?t), a. 1572. [ad. L. 
consideraius.'] i. Marked by consideration; 

I well-considered, deliberate. 2. Of persons, 

I etc.: Having orshowmgeonsideration; thought-: 
fill, deliberate, prudent Obsolescent. 1581. t3. 
Having regard, regardful <7/*-i667. 4. Thought- 
ful for others. Now the chief sense. 1700. 

1. The national courage..©, and determined Emer- 
son. 2. C. and careful parentes Mulcaster. 4, Was 

I more c. of you and your comfort Jane Austen. 
Hence Consi*derate*ly adv., -ness. 

Consideration (k^nsi d^r^i-Jan). ME. [a. 
F. cons Iddrai ion, ad. L. considei’aiionem', see 
Consider.] ti. The action of looking at; be- 
holding, contemplation -1651. 2. The keeping 

of a subject before the mind; attentive thought, 
reflection, meditation ME.; (with //.) a reflec- 
tion 1489. 3. The action of taking into ac- 

count; the being taken into account; regard 
1 1548. 4. The taking into account of anything 

as a reason or motive ; a fact or circumstance 
taken, or to be taken, into account 1460. 5. 

Something given, in payment ; a reward, remu- 
neration; a compensation 1607. 6. Law. Any- 
thing regarded as recompense or equivalent for 
what one does or undertakes for another's bene- 
fit; esp., in the law of contracts, ‘the thing given 
or done by the promisee in exchange for the 
promise ' (Langdell 1880 § 45) 1530. 7. Re- 

gard for the circumstances, feelings, etc. of 
another ME. 8. Estimation; regard among 
men; consequence 1598. 

2. C. like an Angell came, And whipt th' offending 

Adam out of him Shaks. Phr. To take into c., 
tinder c. 3. Wheiefore, in c. of the piemisses, be it 
enacted [etc.] 1540. 4. Induced to adopt this couise 

by considerations of state policy Smiles. 5. They 
hoped that I would giue them some c, to be carryed 
in a chaire to the toppe Coryat. 6. C. is the matedall 
cause of a contract, without the which no contract 
can binde the pai tie Termes^ de la Ley 77, 8. A man 

of the first c. 1859. There is nothing in this Woild 
that is of any C. in comparison with Eternity Locke. 

tConsi*derative,rt. 1449. .consider atif, 

-Ive.'] =r Considerate i, 2, 4. -1825. 
fConsi’derator. 1658. [a. L.] One who con- 
siders -1695. 

Consign (k^nsoi-n), v. ME. [repr. F. con- 
signer, ad. L. consignare, f. eon--^ signare to 
mark, sign, seal.] 

I. f 1, trans. To mark with the sign of the 

cross ; spec, to confirm ; with to, tmio : To dedi- 
cate thus 1333. fa. To attest, confirm, ratify 
-1849. f 3. To seal, sign, subscribe 1623. ^4. 

i?ttr. To sot one’s seal, subscribe, agree io-jSxx. 

4. All Louers young, all Loueas must Consigne to 
thee, and come to dust Cymb. iv, ii. 27s. 

II. To hand over formally, i. To make over 

as a possession, to deliver formally or commit, 
to a state, fate, etc. 1632. 2. To hand over to 

another for custody 1528. 3.'rodcposit(money) 
1633. 4. Comm. To deliver or transmit (goods) 
for sale or custody : usually implying theirtransit 
by ship, railway, etc. 1653. 

X. When this vital breath Ceasing, consign.s me o’er 
to rest and death Prior. To c, anything to a use I 
Drydkn, to writing Addison. 2. Consigning our 
horses to the care of our grooms Lyiton. 3. To c. 
money in a public bank 1861. 4. A ship .laden with 
^od.s and consigned to Robert Morris 1866. Hence 
Consi’gnable a. that can be consigned. Con- 
spgnatary, a consignee. ? Ohs. Consignee*, a per- 
son to whom goods are consigned, Consi'gner. 
Consignation (kpnsign^i'Jan). 1537. [ad. 
L. consignaiionem] see CONSIGN.] ti- The ac- 
tion of marking with the sign of the cross --1642. 
Also fig* ta- Sealing; con&raation; attestation 
-1849. t3‘ ^ consigning to a state or condi- 1 

tion -1684. t4 * Formal delivery -1678. 5. The ' 
action of formally paying over money, as into 
a bank, etc. 1588. 6. - Consignment 3. 1755. 

6. To the c. of. j= addressed to as consignee. 

Consignatory, var. of CosiGNATORy4 

II Consigne (kmW*ny). 1864* [F.] Order 
given to a sentinel; watchword; countersign, 

II Consign^ (k<?hs2V<?). [Fr.] A person com- 
manded to keep his quarters, or to stay within 
certain bounds. (Diets.) 

Conslgnificant (k/nsigni*fiHnt), a* rare. 
t 6 m. [ See Con-. 1 Conjointly significant; hav- 
ing a meaning in combination. So Co migni*- 
fleative a. (rare). 


[ad. med.L. consigniji- 
caium.']^ That which is consignifled. 
Consignification (k^nsignifik^^-Jsn). rare. 
1701. [ad. med L. consigmficationem, f. con- 
significdre.'] J oint signification ; connotation; 
conjoint signification. 

Consignify (kpnsi-gnifai), v. ra 7 'e. 1646. [f. 
med.L. consigmjicare. J To signify conjointly; 
to signify when combined with something. 

The cypher, which has no value of itself, and only 
serves, .to connote and c. Horne Tooke. 

Consignment (kpnssi’nment). 1563. [f. 

Consign v. + ment. ] i . Sealing or dedicating 
with a sign. 2. Delivering over; committal; 
allotment 1668. 3. The consigning of goods 

or a cargo, esp. to an agent for sale or disposal 
1709. 4. concr. A quantity of goods consigned 

to an agent or factor 1722. 

A large c. of pearls entrusted to the captain 1877. 

onsignor (kpnsamp'i). 1789. [f. as prec. 
+ -OR. ] One who dispatches goods to another ; 
opp. to consignee. More techn. than consigner. 
tConsi*liary, a. 1642. [ad, L. consiliarim, 
f. consilium.'] Of, pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of, counsel ; giving counsel -1S62. 
Consilient (kpnsrlient), a. 1867. [ad. L. 
consilie?it-, f. con- -r salire.'] 'Jumping 
together', concurrent, accordant. Hence Con- 
silience, the fact of ‘ jumping together ’ ; coin- 
cidence, concurrence : said of inductions. 
Consimilar (kpnsi*milai), a. Now rare. 
1548. \i. "L, consimilis Q.iiQv SiuihLR.] tx. 

~ Consimile -1651. 2. Entirely similar, like 

1645. Hence ConsimilaTity (rare). 
f Consi-milate, v. 1731. [f. L. consi?nilat-y 
consimilaref) To make or become like -1756. 

I f Consi*mile, a. ME. [ad. L. conswiilisf] 

\ Like throughout, homogeneous, as animal 
I tissues, etc. -1577. So tConsimi’litude, tCon- 
simi*lity, similarity, mutual likeness. 

Consist (kpnsi’st), v. 1542. [ad. L. co 7 i- 
sisterc, i, con- -f sister c to cause to stand, etc. ] 
I. intr. To have a settled existence, subsist, 
hold together, exist, be (arch.) 1551. t2. To 

exist together as compatible facts, to co-exist 
-1814 ; to be possible and so compatible with 
-1846. 3. To be consistent; to be congruous; 

to harmonize (with) 1638. 

X. And by him all things c. Col. i. 17. 2. Fayeth 

can not consiste with an euell conscience 1548. Plealth 
consists with temperance alone Pope, 3. To c. and 
hanjj together Berkelly. 

With preps. tC* on or upon: to stand on, rest 
^on ; to insist upon 2 Hen. Iv, rv. i. X87. ^ So fC. by. 
C. in : to have its being in ; to be comprised or con- 
tained in ; to be constituted of (now the usual .sense); 
to be composed of {archl). So fC. by. C, of; to 
be made up or composed of. (dj/was here oiig. " 
from, out of.) 

Consistence (k^nsi-stens). 1598. [app. a. 
F., now consisiance, f. L. consistent-, co?isisiere; 
see Consist,] ti. Standing or remaining still, 
quiescence; state of rest -X751. fa. A settled 
condition -1702. 3. Material coherence and 

permanence of form ; solidity enough to retain 
Its form 1626; matter dense enough to 

cohere ( poet.) "1774. 4. The degree of firm- 

ness with which the particles of a substance co- 
here; degree of density. (Usu. of more or less 
viscous liquids.) 1626. Also fig. *[5. Combina- 
tion -1702. fe. Coexistence as compatible 
facts 1659. 7. ~ C0N.SISTENCY 4, s. 1670. 

3, l^utrefaction ; winch ever di.ssolveLh the C. of the 
Body Bacon, fig. Reports,. begin to acquire c. 1884. 

4. A due C. of the Blood is very necessary for Health 
Aubu'uinot. 

Consistency (kfTnsrstensi). 1594. [Ll*.€on- 
sisientem; sec Consistent. ] ti* Consis- 
tence 2, -1705, 2. s- Consistence 3. 1594. 

3. Consistence 4. i66x. 4. The quality, 

state, or fact of hcin^^ consistent ; agreement 
(with something, 1/ things, etc.) 1658, 5. The 
quality of being self-con.sistcnt ; see CoN.si stent 
7. X787, 

4. The c. of the two records Paley, s, C. of be- 
haviour Addison, J'he doubtful virtue 01 c. Maine. 

Consistent (k^nsi’siciit). 1574. [ad. L. 
sistentem; see CoNSLST,] 

A. adj. 1 ’i. Standing still or firm; not moving 
or giving way f 2. Settled, persistent; 

durable -1684, t3- Consisting in or of, com- 

osed of "Xdyi* 4. Holding together as a cO" 

erent material body. (Now 1647, tfi* 
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Existing together or simultaneously with {rare) 
-1733. 6. Agreeing or according in substance 

or form; congruous, compatible. (This and 7 
are the current senses.) 1646. fb. Used advb. 
=■ Consistently -1842. 7. Of persons or con- 

duct: Marked by consistency; constantly ad- 
hering to the same principles of thought or 
action 1732. 

a. tC. age ; the age when growth has ceased and 
decay has not begun. 4. A black c. peat -earth 1799. 
6. An habite . not c. with the words of our Saviour 
Sir T. Browne. A solid, regular, and c. Structure 
Leoni. 7. C. in our follies and our sins Pope. 

tB. sb, Eccl, Hist. One of the fourth class of 
penitents {consisientes) in the Eastern Church, 
who took their station with the faithful, but 
were not admitted to communion. 

Hence Consistently adv. in a c. manner. 
dConsi’Stible, Also -able. 1642. [f. Con- 
sist; see -BLE. ] That may consist {with some- 
thing) ; compatible -1660. 

Consistorial (k^nsistoo'rial), a. 1450. [ad. 
med.L. consistorialis, f. consisiorium.^ i. Of 
or pertaining to a consistory. 2. Of or pertain- 
ing to church government by consistories; 
Genevan, presbyterian 1561. 

1. The c. court of the archdeaconry of Wells 1805. 
2. The c. or presbyterian form of polity 1889, var. 
tConsistoTian ct. 

Consistory (kpmsistsri, k/nsi’stori). ME. 
[a. ONF. consistorie, ad, L, consistoriu?)! » f. 
consistere', see CONSIST.] 

I. fi. A place where councillors meet, a 

council-chamber -1756. 2. A meeting of coun- 
cillors, a council. Obs, exc. Hist, or poet. ME. 
Also \fig. t3. A tribunal -1685. 'j'4. A court, 

as m heavenly c. -1641. 

2. In mid air To council summons all his mighty 
peers.. A gloomy c. Milt. P. R. i. 40.^ 3. This false 
luge.. As he was wont sat in his Consistorie And yaf 
his doomes Chaucer. 

II. Eccl. senses, i. The senate in which the 
Pope, presiding over the Cardinals, deliberates 
upon the affairs of the church. Also, a meet- 
ing of this body. ME. 2. The diocesan court, 
held by the chancellor of the diocese ME. Also 
Jig. 3. In the Lutheran Church, a board of 
clerical officeis, usually appointed by the sove- 
reign, to supervise ecclesiastical affairs 1698. 4. 
In the Reformed, Genevan, or Presbyterian 
polity, a court of presbyters; corresponding, in 
Holland, etc., to the kirk-session in Scotland; 
in France, to a presbytery 1593. Also attrib. 

X. His Holiness said that he would deliberate upon 
the appeal with the c. Froude. 
fConsi'tion. rare. 1656. [tid.h.constiionem,] 
A sowing -1692. 

CotLSO'Ciate* 1471. [ad. L. consodatus ; 
see next.] adj Associated together. In early 
use as pa. pple. =• Consociated. sb. A partner, 
confederate 1579. 

Consociate (k/ns^u-Jii^'t), v. 1566. [f. L. 

consociai-, consoclare, f. sociare, i.$ociMs.\ 

t. trans. To bring into association, companion- 
ship, partnership; to conjoin in action, etc. 2. 

To enter into association; spec, m New 
England, to join in a consociation of churches 
1638. 3. To keep company with 1656. 

X, Colly consociateth its waters with Axe Risdon. 
a. They c.. .to fight against his annoynted Trati*. 

Consociation (k^nstJu.Jii^i-Jon, -sii^i'Jan). 
1593. [^d. h. consmatzonm; see prcc.] i. 
The action or fact of associating together; com- 
bination 1593. 2. Fellowship, companionship 
1609. f 3. An alliance or confederation ->1685. 
4. Eccl. A confederation of Christian churches 
or religious societies. In U.S. a body of the 
nature of a permanent Council, elected from and 
representing the Congregational churches of a 
district, and possessing a certain tacitly con- 
ceded ecclesiastical authority. 1644. 

I. The c. of tribes for plunder or defence 1804. ». 

She glorifieth her nobilitie, having c. with God Bible 
(D ouay) IVisd. viiL 3. Hence Consocia’tional a. 
Consocia'tionism, the c. of churches. 

Consol (k^nf^p l). PI consols. 1770. In//. 
Short for Consolidated Annuities, i.e. the 
government securities of Great Britain; see Co N- 
.SOLIDATED. (The slng. is used only attrib. and 
in cojnb.) 

fConsolate (k^^msd'l^t),///. a. 1475. [ad, L. 
consolatm. ] 1. Consoled, comforted -iSiS, 2. 
loosely. Consolatory 1748. 


fConsolate (].p'nsJl^‘t), v. 1475. [f. L. con- 
solat-, consolari.] ~ CONSOLE -1773, 
Consolation (kpnsd^l^fi-Jan). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. consolaiiom?n. J i. The action of consoling ; 
the state of being consoled; alleviation of sorrow 
or mental distress. 2. (with pi.) An act or in- 
stance of consolation ; a person or thing that 
affords consolation ME 

r. Some source of c. fiom above Milt. Sams, 664. 
Pericles in the funeral oration is silent on the consola- 
tions of immortality Jowett. Phr. C. race, match, 
etc. : one open only to those who have been defeated 
in the preceding ‘ events ‘. So c. stakes. 
tConsola*tor. 1540. [a. L.] Consoler. 

Consolatory (kpnsp-latori). ME. [ad. L. 
consola iorius, f. consolaior.'\ adj. Tending to 
console; bringing consolation, fsb. * A speech 
or writing containing topicks of comfort ’ (J ) 
-1671. Hence Consodatorily adv. 

Consolatrix (kpns(Il(?J'lriks). rare. 1632. 
[a. (med.}L.] A female consoler. 

Console (kf?msi7ui), sh. Also consol. 1706. 
[a. F. console: ?abbrev.fromr<?»jcAV^-r (Littrd).J 
I. Arch. A variety of the bracket or corbel; ‘ an 
ornament in any material which projects about 
half Its height or less, for the purpose of carry- 
ing anything ’. 2. Short for c.Aable (see below) 

1840. 3. The deskfrom which an organ is played, 
containing keyboards, stop action, etc. 1881. 

X. The drawing-room, in which, on consoles, are 
the twelve Caesars Bp. Pococke. Comb, c.-table, 
a table supported by a fixed bracket against a wall ; 
also, a movable side-table supported by consoles. 

Console (kpnsJu-l), zi, 1693. \p..F .consoler^ 
ad. L. consolare, collateral f. consolari, f. con- 
^solari. Repl. ConsOLATE.] trans. To com- 
fort in distress or depression ; to alleviate the 
sorrow of; ‘ to free from the sense of misery' (J.). 

What, thou think’st men speak in courtly chambers 
Words by which the wretched are consoled M. Arnold. 
Earth can c., Heaven can torment no more Shelley. 

Hence Consodable a. that can be consoled. Con- 
SO'ler, one who consoles ; repl. Consolator. 
fConsodidant 1661. [a. F., prop. pr. pple. 
of consolides'."] adj. That consolidates. Of medi- 
cines. Tending to unite or heal (wounds, frac- 
tures, etc.) 1755. ^ roedicine. (Now only 

in Diets.) 

Consolidate (k^n?p*lid^t), ///. ^. 1531. [ad. 
L. consolidatus', see next.] == CONSOLIDATED. 
Consolidate (k^n&pdid^it), v. 1511. [f. L. 
consolidate, consolidare, i.eone-rsolidare, f. soli- 
dus.^ I, irafis. To make solid; to foim into a 
compact mass; to solidify 1653. 2. To make 

firm or strong; to strengthen (now chiefly power, 
etc.) 1540. 3. To combine compactly into one 

mass, body, or connected whole 1511. '\4,.spec. 

To cause (the paits of a wound or fracture) to 
unite and so to heal -1788. Also absol. 5. Lntr. 
(for rejl.) 'Fo become solid or firm; to combine 
or unite solidly or compactly 1626. 

I 2. To c, an empire Thiklwall, the social order 
Morley. 3. To c. two Churches Pr I DKAUX, the 
Scottish Acts Burton, the customs duties McCulloch. 
S. Hurts and uIccms of the head. .dryness maketh 
them more apt to c. Bacon. Hence ConsoTidative 
a. serving to c. Conso’lldator, one who oi that 
which consolidates. 

Consolidated (k/fn£^?didtfited),///. a. 1753. 
[f. prec, vb.“l Made solid, firm, or compact; 
combined, unified: said esp. of sourctrs of 
revenue, funds, debts, etc. 

C. Annuities: the Government securities of Great 
Britain, which were consolidated in ty$t (25 George 
II, c. ay) into a .single stock bearing interest at 3 pur 
cent. (Now reduced to See also Consol(8. C. 
P'und: the united product of various branches of the 
revenue of Great Britain and Ireland, whence the 
interest of the national debt, the grants to the Royal 
Family, the Civil List, etc, arc paid. 

Consolidation (ki^nsp-lid^Jon). ME. [ad. 

I.. consoUdaiionem; see CONSOLIDATE %k Cf. 
F. consolidation, ] 1. The action of consoli- 

dating; solidification 1603, Also a. Com- 
bination into a compact mass, single body, or 
coherent whole; combination, unification 1677, 
3. Bot. « Adnation 1851. 

*, Formed . . by the c. of fib^rin Cari'ENter. The 

c, of our Union 1787. *. The first germs of social c. 

and growth Morlev. The ^ Companies* Clauses C 
Act * 1846. The c, of the customs duties McCulloch. 
C. 0/ actions; the merging of two or more actions at 
law by a court or judge to save expense and delay, 
Hence Conaolida*tionlftt, one who advocates c, 
Consols, sb. pi. ; see Consol, 


II Consomme (ki7ns£?m£). 1824. [F., f. con- 
sommer, ad. L. consummare to Consummate, 
complete.] A strong broth or soup made from 
meat j now esp. clear soup. 

Consonance (k^?-ns<?hans). ME. [a. T4thc. 
F. {novf conson?iance), ad. L. co 7 isonaniia\ see 
Consonant.] i. = Assonance i. 1589. 2. 

Pleasing combination of sounds 1594. 3- Mus. 
The sounding together of two notes in harmony; 
the quality or fact of being Consonant. (Opp. 
to Dissonance.) 1694. b. A consonant ‘ in- 
terval a concord 1624. 4- fiS' Agreement, 

harmony, concord ME. 

2. Winds and Waters flow’d jn C. Thomson. 4- The 
c. and agreement they have either with reputation or 
dignity 1592. Phr. In c. zviik, var. Co*nsotiancy 
(in senses 1, 2, 4). 

Consonant (k^*nsdhant),4Z. 1483. [a. 14th c. 
F. (now consonnant), ad. L conmiantem, con- 
son are, f. con- -f sonare to Sound. ] i . In agree- 
ment, accordance, or harmony; accordant (io)\ 
consistent {with) 1489. fb. advb. -i744- 
Consistent -1744. 3* Of sounds or music : Har- 
monious 1515 ; Mus. concordant, constituting 
a consonance 1609. 4. Of words : Agreeing in 
sound 1645. tS* Of the nature of a consonant 
{rare) 1751. 

1. With one c, heart and yoxet Homilies n.^ The 
opinion is c, to law Coke. C. with the doctrine of 
St. Paul 1857. 3. An euphonious melody and con- 

sonent cadence K. White. 4. The four c. rhymes 
required In each [Spenserian] stanza Palgravk. Hence 
Co’nsonantly adv. Const, to, with. 

Consonant (I'^uisJnant), sb. ME. [a. 13- 
14th c. F., ad. L. consonantem , sb. use (sc. co 7 i- 
sonans littera) of pr. pple.; see prec.] i. An 
alphabetic or phonetic element other than a 
vowel; an elementary sound of speech which 
in the formation of a syllable is combined with 
a vowel. Applied both to sounds and letters. 

Elementary sounds have been classed, according to 
the degree in which they may function as vowels,^ as] x) 
vowels, (2) semi-vowels (Eng. y and w), (3) liquids 
(1, b, r), (4) nasals (m, n, nr, 17), (5) fricatives or spirants, 
voice (v, b, 2, y), and breath (f, K s, J, x), (f>) mutes 01 

stops, voice (b, d, g), and breath (p, t, k).^ Only class 
6 have the consonantal function exclusively, A t, k, 
being the most typical consonants. Consonants may 
also be classed, according to the part of the mouth 
where they are formed, into labials (p, )>, f, v, m, w), 
dentals, palatals, gutturals, and oihci minor groups. 

t2. Mus. - Consonance 3 b. -1712. Also 
attrib. Hence Consona'ntal a. of ihc nature o( 
a c. ; characterized by consonants; var. Conso* 
na*ntic Co'nsonanti sm, m e of conso- 

nants; a consonant loimation. Co'nsonantize 
V. to turn (a vowel) into a c. (i‘. g. u into w). 

Co-nsonate, z/. rare. 1882. [f. L. conso/tal-, 
conw 7 iarel\ mtr. To sound in sympathy. 

Consonous (k^*iis/''nDs), rar6'. 1654. U- 
L. + -OUS.] i. Plarmonious. f2, 

= Consonant a, 1, 1660. 

'} Co sopite, V. (erron. in Diets, cooso- 
piate.) 1647. \i.\j.conwpit-,consopire,\ 

To lay or lull to sleep; to compose; to stupefy. 
(U.su.yf^f.) -1685. So -j-Co*nsopite laid 
to sleep, fConsopbtion (erron. C 07 isoplation), 
a laying or lulling to sleep. 

Consort (k^'iis/lJt), ^/z.i ME. [a. F., ad. L. 

(onsors, - 0 )ie 7 n, f. con--^’ S 07 'S, so 7 *tem lot] i'l. 
A partner, companion ; a colleague -lyss- Also 
fig. a. A .ship sailing in company with another 
1002. 3. A hnsbaml or wife, a .spouse 1634. 

Also, of animals 1796. 

r, To secke goudcon.sorts and companions Greknk. 
a. Our c., the Rescue Rank, 3. The (,,>ueen, whether 
regnant or c. Stepiikn. Princ€»c.g the title of Prince 
AlWt, husband of Queen Victoria, 
i Consort 1584, [n- of action 

f, CONSOKT Tz. and In IL erron. I F. emccrl, 
It, concerto. Till 16x2 accented by the poets 
conso^rLl 

\ I. I. A fellowship, partnership, comiuuiy 
-X702. 2, Accord ; agreement -X793, 

x, Wilt tbou be of our c. ? Say 1 . and bt? die cap- 
taine of vs all Two Gmi. iv, I 64. rive or six lioateH 
in a c» rS9r, Experiments in C, Bacon. *» To act 
in c* with me 1793, 

1 IL Concert of music, i. The accord of in- 
I struments or voices “I7X t. Almfg* a. A com- 
pany of musiciams making music together *1704, 
3. » Concert 4. -1774. Also attrib, 

% Visit by night your ladles chamber-window 
1 With some sweet C. Two Cint. m, il 04, », Lord 


x (man), a (pass), au (lo«d), p (c«#t). ^ (BT. dwf)* a (evtfr). oi (/, 0 (Fr, eau dtf vie), i (ut), i (Psychic), 9 (wlwt). p (g<>t). 



CONSORT 377 CONSTIPATION 

place me in thy c.; give one strain To nay poore reed 
G. Hlrbert. 


Consort (k^ns^-it), v, 1588. [Of obscure 
origin. Cf. Consort sb.^, sb?, and Sort Not 
found in French.] fi. irans. To accompany; 
to escort, attend -1622. -f 2. To be a consort 
to -1618. 3. To sort together. Const, with. 

1588. 'f‘4. re^, Toassociate oneself {wiih) -1692. 
5. intr. To associate 1588. 6. To accord. 

Const, to, with, 1599. f 7. To play, sing, or 
sound together -1734. 

X. Sweet health c your grace L.L.L. it. i. 178. 
. C. me quickly with the dead 1596. 4. When he 

egins to c. himself with men, and thinks himself one 
Locke. 5. Men c. in camp and town Emerson, lo 
c. with Lutherans Macaulay. 6. It did not c. with 
his idea Mill. 

Hence fConsoTtable a, capable of consorting 
together or of being consorted. Conso*rter, So 
tConso'rtion, intercourse; alliance. fCoHSOTt- 
ment, association as partners. 

Consortism (k^^-nspitiz’m). 1880. [f. Con- 
sort j^.'4'-lSM.] Biol. The association during 
life of two organisms, each of which is dependent 
on the other for its existence or well-being. Cf. 
Symbiosis.^ 

jj Consortium (k^nsp‘jji;pm). 1881. [L., f. 
consort. ] Partnership, association. So Con- 
so'rtial a. pertaining to a c 
Consortship (k^ nspJtJip) Now rare, 1592. 
[f. Consort +-ship. ] The state or position 
of a consort: association, partnership. 
fConsoude, now Consound (kpnsau*nd), 
sb. OE. [a. OF. consolde, consonlde, consoude 
: — L consolida, so called app. f. L. consolidaj'c] 
cf. Com FREY. Co?i wnnd is a corruption. ] Herb. 
A herb to which healing virtues were attributed: 
probably the comfrey {Symphytum officinale) 
-1807. So fConsoude, consou’nd v, = Con- 
solidate V. 4. 

Consound; see Consoude. 

Conspe-des. 1837. [See Con-.] In pi 
Fellow species of a genus. Plence ConspecPfic 
a. specifically identical. 

tConspe-ction. rare. i6xr. compec- 

iionem.] The action of beholding -1654. 
fConspectudty. [app. joc. f. L. tonspecius.'\ 
Faculty of sight, vision. Cor. ii. i. 70. 

II Conspectus (k^nspe*ki:^s). 1836. [a. L.] 
I. A comprehensive survey. 2. More usually 
concr. A synopsis, digest 1838. 

X To get at a c. of the general current of affairs 
rather than to study minutely a single period X879. 

Consperse (k^nsspeus), a. [ad. L. conper- 
SU 9 .] Sprinkled; spec, in Bn lorn, thickly strewn 
with minute punctures or dots. So tConspcr- 
sion, tlie action of sprinkling; co?icr. dough, 
paste. [Cf. Vulg. i Cor. v. 7.J 
Conspicuity (kpnspikh^uU). Now ra?'e. 
l6or, (f.CoNSPICUOU.S.] =CONSPICUOUSNES.S. 

Conspicuous (k^nspi'kiz^ias), a. 1545. [f. 
L. eonspicuus.’] i. Clearly visible, obvious or 
striking to the eye. 2. Obvious to the mental 
eye, plainly evident; striking; hence, eminent, 
remarkable, notcwoithy 1613. 

X. A Kock Of Alablaster, pil’d up to the Clouds, C. 
farr Milt. P. L. iv. 5.J5. ». Frankfurt-— a city c. for its 
loyalty to the imperial house S. Austin. JPhr, C. by 
tis absence* (Cf. Tac. Ann. iil 76.) Hence Con- 
spixuona-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Conspiracy (k^nspi*ra‘^i). ME. [f. L. con- 
Conspiration; see - acy.] i.Thc 
artion of consphing. a. (with a and pi) A 
combination of persons for an evil or unlawful 
purpose; an agreement between two or more 
to do something criminal, illegal, or repre- 
hensible; a plot ME.; fa body of conspirators 
~i6oo. Union or combination for one 

end or purpose, {air A.) 1^38. 

X. ConibinM In bold c. against Heav’ns King Milt. 
P.L, n. 7j§t. ». In all conspiracies there must be 

groat secrecy Cr.ARKNOON* 3. So is the c. of her 
several graces, held best together to make one perfect 
figure of beauty Sidney. 

Conspirant (k|^nspoi«*r^nt). rare, 1603. [a. 
F p f. mipirer.j adf Conspiring, sb. A con- 
spirator, 

Conspiration (ki^nspir/iTon). OAs. exc. 

ME. fa. hV) ^Conspiracy. 

Conspirator (k^nspbitlw), [ME. mnspi- 
rafaur, ad, L. con\pfratorem,\ One engaged in 
a conspiracy; one who conspires with others to 
commit treason. Hence Conipl rato’rial a. per- 


taining to or characteristic of conspirators or con- 
spiracy. ^ ConspiTatress, t-trice, a female c. 
Conspire (k^nspois'i), v. ME. [a. F. con- 
spirer, p&A. L. coyispirare lit. ‘to breathe to- 
gether I. intr. To combine privily to do 
something criminal, illegal, or reprehensible 
{csp. to commit treason or murder, excite sedi- 
tion, etc.); to plot. 2. ii'ans. To plot, devise, 
contrive ME. 3. intr. To combine in action 
or aim; to concur, co-operate as by intention 
^ 575 * +4* To agree -1737. ts. tran^. To 

unite in producing -1669. 

I. They conspired against him, to slay him Gen. 
xxxvii. 18, 2 The Countree waxed wery of hym, & 
conspyiid his deth Fabyan. 3. Therefore must your 
labour c. with my inventions 1657. Hence Con- 
sprrer, Conspi*ringly adv. 
tConspissate, v. 1647. [f. L. conspissat- 
ppl. stem, f. con- -1- spissare.'] trans. To thicken, 
condense -1681. Hence tConspissa’tion. 
tConspurcate, v. 1600. [f. L. conspurcat- 
ppl. stem, f. con- -V spnrcarct f. spurcus MwciQKXi.'] 
trans. To defile, pollute [lit. and fg.) -1669. 
Hence tConspiirca*tion. 

Constable (k2?-nstab’l, kp-n-), [ME.^ a. OF. 
cunestable, concstable, repr. late L. comes stabuh 
count of the stable, marshal. Cf. the sense- 
development of marshal.^ x. gen. The chief 
officer of the household, court, administration, 
or military forces of a ruler. 2. The governor 
or warden of a royal fortress or castle. (Still in 
Eng iise.) ME. 3. A military officer ME. 4. 
An officer of the peace 1597. 

X. C. of Prance: the principal officer of the house- 
hold of the eaily French kings, who ultimately rose 
to be commander-in-chief of the army in the absence 
I of the monarch. He was the supreme judge of 
I questions of chivalry, (Abolished in 1627.) C. 0/ 
England^ Lord High C. : one of the chief function- 
aries in the English royal household, with duties and 
powers similar to those of the same officer in France. 
The office was forfeited in 1531 ; since which time the 
title has been granted only for particular occasions, 
esp the sovereign’s coionation. 4. High C. : an 
officer of a hundred or other like district, appointed 
to act as conservator of the peace within his district, 
and to perform various other duties. (Abolished in 
1869,) Petty Qx Parish C.i a consepator of the 
peace, etc., within a parish or township. (Now in- 
corporated in the County Police system.) Chief C. : 
the officer at the head of the police force of a county 
or equivalent district Special C. : a person sworn in 
to act as c. on special occasions. 

Phr. To outrun the c. \ to go at too great a pace, to 
go too far; to spend more money than one has; to get 
into debt ; also to 07 >errun the c. 

Hence fConstablery, the officeof, or district under, 
a c. Co’nstablesliip, the office of c Co*nstable- 
wick, fthe office of a c. (in the earlier sense) ; the 
district of a (petty) c. So Co'nstabless, a female 
c. ; the wife of a c. ; also a foreign title. 
Constabulary (k/nstae*biTHari), sb. 1587. 
[ad. mcd.L. condabularia, f. consiahulus ; see 
-ARY.] fi. Constableship -1747. 2. A con- 

stablewick 1631. 3. The organized body of con- 
stables of a country or specified district 1837. 
Constabulary (k^nsim'biT^lari), a. 1824, 
[ad. med.L. consictbitlarius; see prec.] i. Of 
or pertaining to petty constables or to police 
officcis. 2. Of the nature or function of con- 
stables 1856. var. Consta'bulatory. 
Constancy (k^’nst&nsi). 1526. [ad.L.con- 
.ttantia.’J t. The state or quality of being un- 
moved in mind; steadfastne.ss, firmness, forti- 
tude. 2. Steadfastness of attachment to a per- 
son or cause; fidelity 1548. 3. The quality of 

being invariable; uniformity, unchangingness, 
regularity 1600. 4. (with a) A permanency 

1710. ts. =* Consistence --1704. 

X. C. . . wherby man or woman holdeth hole, and is 
not broken by impacycncy 1526. a. A fellow of plaine 
and vneoyned Constancie Hen, F", v, U. j6t. 3. The 
polar wind blows with equal c. in both the frigid 
zones X794. var. tConstance (in senses i, 2). 
Constant (kpmsl&nt), a. (sb.) ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. constans, constaniem, consiare, f. con^ + 
Sian.'] 

A. adj, X, Standing firm in mind; steadfast, 
resolute, 2, Steadfa.st in attachment to a cau.se 
or person; faithful, true (io) ME. fa. Certain 
-1667, 4. Of things : Invariable, fixed, un- 

clianging, uniform 1549. 5, Math, and P/iysics. 
Remaining the same in quantity or amount 
under uniform conditions. 0pp. to variable. 
1753 6, Of actions, conditions, etc. : Continuing 
witfioutintermission; continually recurring 1653; 


also t?'ansf. of a person 1639. t7. Steady (phy- 
sically) -1741.^ ts. Consistent 1580. 

1. The c. suffrings of ancient martyrs Bp. Hall. z. 
To one thing c. neuer Much Ado n. iii. 67. Tho* 
fortune change, his c. spouse remains Pope. 3. •\Ii 
is c. = L. constat. 4. Time keep«; his c. pa^ e Fel- 
THAM. tC. age : see Consistent. 6. Bv c. vigils worn 
Shenstone. A c. reader of St. Paul’s Epistles Milt. 
7. Temp. ir. ii. 119. 

B. sb. Math, and Physics, A quantity which 
does not vary throughout an investigation : opp. 
to variable. Also fig. 1832. 

The proportion between the circumference and 
diameter of a circle is a determinate c. 1837. 

Hence Co*iistant-ly adv., -ness. 
Constantinian. (k^nstantrnian), a. 1641. 
Of or belonging to the Roman Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great, or his period (a. d. 306-337). 
Constantinopolitan (k^nstse-nimtJipf? li- 
tSn), a, 1568. [ad. L. ConstantinopoUtanus,] Of 
or pertaining to Constantinople (Gr. Kcuvarav- 
TLvov ttoKis), or to the Eastern Empire or Church ; 
Byzantine. 

!1 Constat (k^'ustset). 1570. [L,, = ^ it is cer- 
tain'; see Constant. ] fi.Zizw. A certificate 
stating what appears {comiat) upon record in 
the Court of Exchequer touching any matter. 
Also an exemplification of the enrolment of 
letters-patent under the Great Seal. -1670 t2. 

fig. Certifying evidence -1661. 

Constate (k^nst-j^’t), v. rare. 1773. [a. F. 
constaier, prob. f. L. constat-, ppl. stem of con- 
stair.] To establish, ascertain, stale. 
Constellate (kT-nstel/t, k^nste'ia), ppl a 
1649. L. consiellatus starred.] = Constel- 
lated (see Constellate v. 2). 

Constellate[k^7*nstel^it, kpnstedrit), v. 162 r. 
[f. L. consiellat--, see prec.] ti. irans. As&ol. 

a. To fashion under a particular constellation. 

b. To cast the horoscope of. c. pass. To be 

predestined {to) by one’s ‘ stars -1829. 2. To 
form into, or set in, a constellation. Often 
b'ansf. 1643. 3. To stud 1691. 4. hiir. To 

cluster together, as stars in a constellation 1647. 

2. To them that know how to C. those lights Boyle. 
4. Flowers, that c. on earth Mrs. Browning, 

Constellation (k^nstel^i'Jon). ME. [a. F., 

or ad. L. constellaiioncm.] f 1. AstroL The 
position of ‘ stars ‘ {i. e, planets) in regard to 
one another; esp. their position at the time of 
a man’s birth; disposition as influenced by one's 
’stars’ -1651. 2. A number of fixed stars 

giouped together within the outline of an ima- 
ginary figure traced on the face of the sky x$$x. 
Also iransf. and fig. 

X. Some men bolde opinion That it is constellacion 
Which causeth al that a man dothe Gower. 2. The 

c. which the Greeks called the Argo, was a repre- 
sentation of the sacred ship of Osiris Sullivan, A c. 
of fair ladies Boyle. 

I Constellatory (k^nstedatari), a. rare. 1652. 

' [See Constellate and -ory.] ti- Pertaining 
to constellations (sense i) ~i8oi. 2. Relating 
to, or of the nature of, a group of 'stars' 1823. 
Consternate (k^-nst9in<?*i), v. 1651. [f.L. 
consUrnai-, consiernare, collateral form to eon- 
sternere.] To fill with amazement and terror. 
Consternation (kpnstom^i’Jnn). 16x1. [a. 
F., or ad. L. consierna iionem \ see prec.] 
Amazement and terror such as to prostrate 
one’s faculties; dismay. 

It is a question of c., a question that should strike 
him that should answer it dumb Donne. 

fCo-nstipate, ///. a. 1542. [ad. L. 
paius, f. con- + stipare to pi ess, stuff.] — Con- 
stipated -1733. 

Constipate (kpmstipirit), v, 1533. [f. L. 
const ipai- ppl. stem; see prec. Cf. Costive.] 
f I. trans. To crowd, pack, or press closely 
together; to condense, thicken (liquids) -X709. 
f2. Med, To bind together (the tissues); to 
close (the pores or vessels) -1763. 3. spec. To 

confine the bowels; to render costive 1533, 

X. Vapours.. constipated and condensed into clouds 
X709. 

Constipation (kpnstip^i’j^n). ME. [a. F,, 
or ad. L. cansHpaiionem.] i. The action of 
pres.sing closely together; the state of being so 
compressed; condensation -17x3. Med, 

Contraction or constriction of organic tissues, 
the veins, etc. -x66o. 3. spec, A state of the 

bowels in which the evacuations are obstructed 
or stopped ; costiveness xS49* 
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I. A pretty close C. and mutual Contact of its 
Particles Bentley, 

Constituency (k^nsti-tiz^,&si). 1831. [f. 
Constituent; cf. regency, etc.] A body of 
constituents, the body of voters who elect a 
representative member of a public body; m 
looser use, the whole body of residents in a 
place so represented, the place itself. Also 
iransf. = CLIENTELE 3. 

Constituent (kpnsti*tiz/,ent). 1622. [ad. L 
constitueniem t consiiiuere to Constitute.] 

A. adj, f I. That constitutes a thing what it 

is -1833. a. That jointly constitute or com- 
pose; component 16^. 3* That constitutes, 

appoints, or elects a representative 1769. 4. 

Having the power to frame or alter a (political) 
constitution, as in c. assembly, power 1801. 

z Thee parts of water Palev. 3. A question of 
right arises between the c. and the representative 
body Junius. Hence Consti'tuently adv, as re- 
gards c. parts. 

B. sh. I. One who constitutes another his 

agent or representative 1622. 2. spec. One of 

those who elect another as their representative; 
an elector ^ loosely, any inhabitant of the place 
so represented 1714; t = Constituency - 1797. 
f 3. One who constitutes or frames 1677. 4. A 

constituent element or part 1756. 

I. The factor is answerable personally to his c. 
Pallas z. Twenty-four Members whose con- 
stituents are upwards of 200,000 in number Bright, 
4, What is the special and necessary c. of royalty 
Maurice. 

Constitute (kf?mstitii/t), 27 . 1477. [f.L.co^i- 
sii/2d-pp]. stem, f. intensive -hs/a^nere to 
set up, place; see Statute.] fi. frans. To 
set, place -1728. 2. To set up, ordain, appoint 
1477. 3* To set up 1549; to give legal form to 
1638. 4. To frame, form; to make up, compose 
1646. 5. To set up as 1534. 6. (with simple 

ofij.) To make (a thing) what it is 1848. 

z. Where one Man .. is constituted Representative 
of the whole number Hobbes. Laws.. constituted by 
lawful authority Prideaux. 3. To c. a tribunal 
Macaulay, the House G. Lockhart. 4. Many., 
whose Livers are weakely constituted Sir T. Browne. 
The things which c wealth Ht.Martinlau. 5. Hehad 
constituted himself her companion Black. Hence 
Co'nstituter, -or, one who or that which constitutes. 
tCo*nstitute,/75/. iz. (s^.) 1483. [ad.L.co^t- 
stitutus; seeprec,] i. Constituted; seethe 
verb -1808. 2, sb. An ordinance -1610. 

Constitution (k^znstitizrjan). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. coTistituiionem.'] i. The action of con- 
stituting; see the verb 1582. '|’2. The action 

of decreeing or ordaining -1661. 3. A decree, 

ordinance, law, regulation; spec, in Rom. Law, 
an enactment made by the emperor. Also Jig. 
(Now Hist.) ME, 4. The way in which any- 
thing is constituted or made up; make, frame, 
composition 1601. 5* spec. a. Physical nature 

or character of the body in regaid to healthi- 
ness, strength, vitality, etc. 1553. b. Nature, 
character, or condition of mind; disposition, 
temperament 1589. 6. The mode in which a 

state is constituted or organized 1610, 7. The 

system or body of fundamental principles ac- 
cording to which a nation, .state, or body politic 
is constituted and governed 1734. Also aitrib. 

t. Before c. of Soveraign Power all men had right 
to all things Hobbes. 3. Apostolical Constitutions 
(in Eccl. Hist.) : a collection of ecclesiastical regula- 
tions, ascribed to the jostles, but known to be of 
much later date. The Constitutions of Clarendon . . 
forbad the ordination of villains Freeman. 4. C. of 
Nature Butler, of society Ht. Martineau, the world 
Emerson, the solar spectrum Brewster. 5. a. His 
c. was far from robust Prescott, b. His failings., 
flowed from his c., not his will Middi-eton, 6, The 
original c. of E^land was highly aristocratical 
Hallam. 7, The Twelve eldest are sent solemnly to 
fetch the C. itself, the printed Book of the Law 
Carlyle. By the English c. we understand a few 
great traditional principles of government, any funda- 
mental breach of which would involve either tyranny 
or anarchy 1864, Hence Constltu'tloned a. having 
(such and such) a c. 

Constitutional (kp'iistiti^-Jsnll), a. {sb*) 

1682. [ f. prec. + -AL.] 

A. adj. I. Of, belonging to, or inherent in a 
person's constitution. a. Beneficial to the 
(bodily) constitution 1750. 3* Forming an es- 
sential part or element ; essential 1750. 4. In 

harmony with, authorized by, or supporting, 
the political constitution 1765. Of a sovereign ; 
Rilling according to a con.stitution 1801. 5. 

u (mmi). 


Of, pertaining to, or dealing with the political 
constitution 1841. 

1. Pope’s c. irritability L. Stephen. 2. C. walks 
18^. 3. The difference . . between things . . c. and 

arbitrary Warburton. 4. A c. proceeding 1846. A 
c. king 1801, government 1841. 5. C. History of Eng- 
land Stubbs {title). 

B. sb. I. A walk taken for the benefit of one’s 
health [colloq.) 1829. 2. = CONSTITUTIONAL- 

IST 2. 1793. 

I. He taketh a c. of forty minutes every day 1836. 
Hence ConstitU'tionalize v. to make c. ; to take a c. 
Constitutionalism (k^nstitiz? -Janaliz m). 
1832. ff. prec. -f- -ISM.] I. A constitutional 
system of government. 2. Adherence to con- 
stitutional principles 1871. 

Constitu'tionalist. 1766. [f. as prec. + 

- 1 ST,] I. One who studies or writes on the 
(political) constitution. 2. An adherent of con- 
stitutional principles, or of a particular constitu- 
tion, In England, about 1870-80, = Conserva- 
tive, 1793. var. Constitu'tionist {rare). 

Constitutionality (kpnstitizz.Jonce-liti) . 
1801. ( f. as prec. -H-ITY.] The quality of being 
in accordance with the constitution ; constitu- 
tional character. 

The c. of the execution by electricity 1890. 
Constitutionally (k^nstitiw-Jsnali), adv. 
1742. [f. Constitutional + -LY 2.] 1. In 

constitution or composition 1767. 2. As to the 

(bodily) constitution 1796. 3. By virtue of one’s 
constitution; naturally 1742. 4. In accoi dance 
with the (political) constitution 1756. 

3. All you English are c. sullen Foote. 4. His wish 
seems to have been to govern c. Macaulay. 

Constitutive (k^?-nstiti^-tiv), a. 1592. [f. 
L. constitute ppl. stem; see Constitute and 
-ive.] I. Plaving the power of constituting; 
constructive. 2. That makes a thing what it is ; 
essential 1610. 3- That goes to make up; con- 
stituent, component 1640. 4. With of: That 

constitutes 1658. 

I. These ideas, if not c, principles to extend our 
knowledge beyond the bounds of experience, are re- 
gulative principles to arrange experience J. H. Stir- 
ling. z. The c. essences of all individual created 
beings Cudworth. 3. The c. parts of the drama arc 
six Harris. Hence Co*nstitutive-ly adv., -ness. 

Constrain (k^nstr^im), v. ME. [ad. OF. 
consireindre, -azndre : — L. constringere, f. con- \ 
+ drmgerc to draw tight.] i. trans. To foice, 
compel, oblige; also absol.\ in Dynamics, to 
restrict the motion of (a body or particle) to a 
certain course 1834. fs. To force out; ' to pro- 
duce in opposition to nature ’ (J.) -1725. t3* 

To take by force; to violate -1699. f4. To 

straiten ; to oppress, afflict -1859. fs. To com- 
press into small compass; to contract (rrz/r) ME. 
6. To confine forcibly, keep in bonds, imprison 
ME. Alsoyff. ty. =Constringe, Constrict 
-1697, 

' r. Constreynyd to lerne the Latyn tong i S38. String 
constrained by pulley 1856. To c. assent Watts, z. 
To c. a smile Pope. 3. Tit. A. v. ii. 178. 6. How 

the strait stays the slender waste c. Gay (J.). 7. When 
Winter Frosts c. the Field with Cold Dryden. Hence 
ConstraPnable a. {rare). Constrai*ned ppl. a. 
forced; not natural; embarrassed; cramped. Con- 
strai*ned-ly adv.^ -ness. Constraimer {rare). 
Constrai'mngly adxK 

tConstraimt,///. a. ME. [a. OF. (pa. pple. 
of CQnstreindrc \ : — popular I-., type '^cosisirinttus 
iox constrictmj] Constrained. 

Constraint '(k^fnstri^t'nt), sb. ME. fa, OF. 
consireinie, fern, sb., f. prec.] i. Coercion, 
compulsion 1534. a- Confinement; restriction 
of liberty 1590. T3- Opprc.ssion, affliction ~X 479, 
4, Compulsion put upon the expression of feel- 
ings or the beliavioiir: always implying im- 
naturalne.ss or embarrassment 1706. 6* Dyna- 
mics. See Constrain v. x, 1856. 

X . Not from c. but choice Robertson* «. Let the 
captain talk of boisterous war; The prisoner of im- 
mured dark c, xsg6. 4. You see I write to you with- 
out any .sort of c. or method, as things come into niy 
head 1706. Hence tConstraimtlve a, having 
tendency to constrain {rare). 

Constrict (k^nstrrkt), Z'. 173a. [L L. corn- 
strict-, const nngere, Cf. CON.STRATN, CON- 
STRiNGE*] I* trans* To draw together as bv 
tightening an encircling .string; to make small 
or narrow (an orifice, etc.); to contract, com- 
press 1759. 2. T'o cause to contract or shrink 

173a* 

X, The neck should not he constricted by a tight 


collar 1871. z. Such things as c. the Fibres Arbuth- 
NOT. Hence Constri'cted ppl. a. drawn together by 
constriction ; Nat. Hist, narrowed at some part, as if 
by constriction. Constri'ctive a. that tends to c. 

Constriction (k^^nstrrkjsn). ME. [ad. L. 
constrictionem', see Constringe, Constrict, 
Constrain.] i. Drawing together as by an 
encircling pressure; the condition of being so 
drawn together; compression, contraction. 2. 
concr. A constricted part 1826. 3. Something 

which constricts 1650. 

I. The c. of the poies..of the body Venner. 2, A 
c. of the vast channel narrows it to a mile Parkman. 

Constrictor (k^nstrrktaj). 1735. [a. L. ; 
see Constringe.] i. Anat. A muscle which 
draws together a part. 2. Surg. An instrument 
for producing constriction; a compressor 1882. 
3. A large snake which crushes its prey; a Boa- 
constrictor 1845. 

Constringe (k^nstri*nd5), 2^. 1604. [ad. L. 
co7istringere. Cf. Constrict.] i. trans. = 
Constrict i. ? Ohs. 1606. 2. Phys. = Con- 
strict 2. 1604. 3. intr. To become close or 

dense. Browning. 

I. The neck [of the Bladder] is constringed with a 
muscle Burton. 2. Constrmging such [parts] as are 
dilated Pott, 

Constringent (kpnstri-nd^ent). 1603. [ad. 
L. constringent cm.) Causing constriction. 

Hence Constringency, c. quality. 
Construable (k^nstr/rabT), a. 1657. [f. 

Construe?:/, 4- -able. J That maybe constiued. 

Construct (kf?nstr 27 -kt), 7)//. tz. arch. ME. 
fad. L. constructus.') i. pa. pple. Constructed. 
2. adj. in C. state, state c., in Heb. Gram. : the 
form of the substantive used when standing 
before another having an attributive (or geni- 
tive) relation to it. 

Construct (k^nsti 27 ’kt), zi. 1610. [LL. con- 
struct-, consiruere to pile up. Cf. Construe. ] 

1. trans. To make or form by fitting the parts 
together; to frame, build, erect 1663 Also 
absol. 2. Grain* To combine in grammatical 
construction. (Used chiefly of the manner.) 
1864. ts- To Construe. Sc. -1676. 

I. To c. a ship 1794, road 1863, syitem Johnson. 
Hence Constructed ///. a. (Usu. qualified, as 
7 vell-c.) Construxter, -or, one who toiistnict.s or 
designs the construction of (ej. of ships for the navy). 

Construction (kpnstr2?-kJo“)- [ad. L. 

construciionem ; see prcc. ] 

I. I. The action of framing, devi.sing, or form- 
ing, by the putting together of parts ; erection, 
building; the ait or .science of constructing. 

2. The manner in which a thing is construett'd 
or formed ; structure 1707 ; constructive faculty 
1826. 3. A thing constructed 1796, 

X. [The] Director of Naval C. 1891, Arab of c , : 
an arch built in the body of a wall or other .structure 
to relieve the part below it. C. 0/ etjruationsi the 
method of reducing a known equation into lines and 
figures, whereby it.s truth may be domomsu ated geo- 
metiically. a. The bad c. of the ho,sr)italH X7y9. 

n. 1. Gram. The action ot syntactically 
arranging words in a sentence : syntactical con- 
nexion 1530; in //eb. Oram., the relation of a 
sb, in the construct state I'jScC t2. J'he action 
of construing ; translation *“1643. 3. 'fhe con- 
struing, explaining, or int<Tprcting of a text, 
.statement, action, words, etc. ; sense 1483. 

X. That stands in c. with all tenses 1:640. 3, C. of 

the tenor of a letter Wellinc^ton, 

Comb. c,-way, -railway, a temporary railway for 
use in the c. of a permanent railway, canal, or the like. 

Hence Constrirctional a. of or pertaining to c* 
Conatru'ctlonally adv. 

Constnpctionism. 1924, f f. prec- + - lsm.] 
Artistic expression by means of mechanical 
structures. 

ConstractionM (l</nstr»*k/anisi)* 1844. [f. 
as prec. + -1ST, | x. One who practises or advo- 
cates construction, 2. With strict, loose, etc.: 
One who puts a strict, loose, or other construc- 
tion upon a law, etc. (l/scd chiefly in reference 
to the Constitution of the United States.) a* One 
who follows the princi].)les of constructionism 
X924* 

Constructive (k|^a8tn7'ktiY),6e, x6So, [acL 
medX, construmvus, f. constmet- ppl. stem; 
see -IVE,] t* Having the quality of constructing 
1841:, 2. Ofor pertaining to construction *8x7. 

3. Resulting from a certain interpretation j not 
directly expressed, but inferred x68o. 

*. A dear*neaded c, theoloilan J. H. Newman, », 
C, and Rnginwring Stag* 1899, Design should h« 
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based upon c. exigencies 1874. 3. Phr. C. blasphemy ^ 

notice^ possession, treason, trust, etc. C. total loss 
(in Marine Insurance): the assumption of the loss of 
a ship or cargo as total under certain circumstances, as 
when arrival or recovery seems highly improbable, etc. 
Hence Constru'ctive-ly adzK, -ness. 
Constru'Ctivism. 1924. [f^prec. + -ism.] = 
Constructionism. Hence Constru'ctivist a, 
fConstni'Cture. 1620. construct- 

+ -URE, after st?‘ucture,~\ Construction -1840. 
Construe (k(7*nsti2/, kpnstr?^’), v. [ME. con- 
st r?/en, ad. L. construere. Formerly spelt and 
pi onounced constcrJ f i. To Construct 
- 1605. To combine (words, or parts 

of speech) grammatically 1530. 3. Gram* To 

analyse the grammatical construction of a sen- 
tence, adding, if necessary, a word for word 
translation; hence loosely, to translate a passage 
orally ME. Also tnt 7 \ {(or pass.) 4. tra 7 is. I'o 
give the sense or meaning of; to take in a speci- 
hed way ME. 5. transf To interpret, put a 
construction on (actions, things, or persons) 
1465. 6. To deduce; to infer 1450. Kiso absol. 

z. The verb heaiken is construed with to, unto 
(mod.). 3. He cannot c. a Greek author Macaulay. 

4. One crabbed question more to c. or mdoo conster 
Browning. ^ Authoiity is of very little use in constru- 
ing an unskilfully drawn will xS'Ss. 5. To c. silence 
as an affront 1833. Hence Co'nstrue sb. an act of 
construing ; a verbal translation. Construer. Con- 
struing vbl. sb. 

tCo'iMstuprate, v. 1550. [f. L. co 7 tsiupra 7 'cP\ 
To violate, lavish. Hence -|'Constupra‘tion. 
Consubsi'St, v. i 7 zt 7 \ To subsist together. 
Tucker. 

Consubstantial (k^nsz^bstse-njal), a. 1483. 
fad. L. consubstaTitialis, f, L. co 7 z- + substantia; 
repr. Gr. b/xoovcno 9 , f. b/x 6 s + oOma. ] Of one 
and the same substance or essence ; the same 
in substance. Also as quasi-jA 
The sone. .is consubstancial, that is to saye, he is of 
one nature and subbtaunce with the father 1526. 
Hence Consubsta’ntialism, the doctrine of con- 
.substanliation. Consubsta'ntialist, one who be- 
lieve.s in tlie consubstantiality of the three Persons of 
the Godhead; one who holds the doctrine of con- 
substantiation. Consubsta’ntially ado. 
Consubstantia-lity. 1526. [ad. L. 
substa/ztia/ztas (Cassiodoriis ) ; repr. Gr. to djuo- 
ovcrtovj onoovatoTij^.] Identity of substance, 
csp. of the three Persons of the Trinity. 

Our Lord's C. and Coeternity with the Father J. IT. 
Nkwman. 

Consubstantiate (kTnsz?bstoe’nJi|^it), z/. 
1597. [f. ppl. stem of mcd.L, co 7 isubsianiia 7 x; 
see C0N.SUB.STANTIAL.] I. trails. To unite in 
one common substance. Also intr. fa. To 
believe in consubstantiation -1715. 

X. It IGolcl) is not easily consub.stantiatcd with us 
X651. a. The consubstantlating Church and Priest 
Refuse communion to the. Calvinl.st J)ryden. So 
Consubsta*ntiate PPl.a, made one in substance. 

Consubstantiation (kf? nsz^bstaj.-nJii^'i-Jon). 

1597. \i\d.x 6 thc.L.consubdaniiatwne 77 t, Form- 
ed after tranmlntaniiation.^ i. The doctrine 
of the real .sub.stantial presence of the body and 
blood of Christ together with the bread and 
wine in the luicharist, as dist. from t 7 'a?isub- 
stantiatum. (A term used controversially to 
de.signate the Lutheran view, but not accepted 
by Lutherans,) fa. A nmdering consubstantial 
-3:774. Hence Consubstantia’tionist, one who 
holds the doctrine of c. 

f Constte*te, rt:. MIL {pA.’L^consmtus.^ Ac- 
customed -3:656, 

Consuetude (k|C7Tisvv/iu/!(l). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. I./. consuiiudot short lor cimsiie/itudo, i, con- 
suet us* Cf. Custom. ] i. Custom, usage, habit, 
(Chiefly Sc* ) a. Familiarity ; social intercourse. 
[So in L. ) 1803. 

X. The lawis and consuetudes of the burgh 3,573. 
Hence Consuetu*dinal a, and sb. next. 
Consuetudinary (kfmsvv/tiw’dimtrik 1494. 
[ad. L. comueimiiuurius (see prcc.).] adj. 
Customary r59D. sb* A manual of cii.stoms or 
usagc.s, locafor particular to some body. Cf. 
Ordinary, 

Consul (kf'usi^l), sb* ME, [a. L. consul (in 
sense 1) ; in the later senses conn. w. L. con<- 
sukiv*} X . The title of the two annimlly elected 
magistrates who exercised conjointly supreme 
autliority in the Roman Republic, a. lienee^ n 
tide for the three chief magistrates of the French 
Republic, from 1799 to 1804. 3, Used by niedi- 


seval Latin writers as ~ comes, count, earl. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 1494. ^ f4, A member of a council 

~i753- ts- English appellation of various foreign 
officials and magistrates, e.g, the savh of Venice 
“1757- 6. Hence : An agent commissioned by 
a sovereign state to reside in a foreign town or 
port, to protect the interests of its subjects there, 
and to watch over its commercial rights and 
privileges. So C*-ge 7 ieral, Vice-C. (The ordi- 
nary current sense.) 1599. Also transf. 

z. The late discussion with the First Consul 1802, 
3 The Sherife was deputy of the Consul! or Earle 
Coke On Litt. 5. Many of the Consuls, rais’d and 
met, Ate at the Dukes already O/A i. ii. 43. The 
consuls of the district waited on her to offer her a 
guard 17S7. Hence Co’nsulage, consular charge 
or dues. Co'nsuless, the wife of a c. Co’nsul- 
ship, the office, or term of office, of a c. 

Consular (kpmsuHaj), rr. (jA) ME. [ad. L. 

C 07 isula 7 'is.\ I. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a consul 1533. var. Comsulary. 2. 
sb. A man of consular rank. 

Consulate (kpmsiwl/t, -srfl/t). ME. [ad, L. 
consulaius; %Q'F.consulat.'\ 1. Consular govern- 
ment; the office, dignity, or position of the con- 
suls. 2. The consular government in Prance, 
and its period (1799-1804). 3. The office or 

establishment of a consul 1702. 

Consult (k^ns2?*lt), v, 1540. [ad. L. con- 
suliare, freq. of consulcre, co 7 tsultum, related 
to consul and co 7 isilium Counsel.] i. inti'. 
To take counsel together, deliberate, confer 
^ 5 ^ 5 * U'ans. T'o confer about, deliberate 

upon, consider -1703. f 3. To take counsel to 
bring about; to plan, devise, contrive -1658. 
4. To provide for by consultation; to have an 
eye to. [L. consulere alicui* ] 1658. 5. To ask 

advice of, seek counsel from ; to have recourse 
to for instruction or professional advice 1635; 
spec, to refer to (a book or author) 1635. 

X. Come Gentlemen, Let vs c. vpon to morrowes 
Businesse Rich. JIT, v. iii. 43. Phr. C. zvith : to take 
counsel with (a person, a book, etc.). 2. Many things 
were then consulted for the futuie Clarendon. 3. 
Thou hast consulted shame to thy house Tiab. ii. 10. 
4. Everyman .. Consulted soberly his private good 
Dryden. 5. To c. a practitioner 1878, the writings 
of learned men Berkeley. fifs. To c. one’s pillow: 
see Pillow. Hence Co nsultee*, a person con- 
suited. Consudter, -or, one who consults. 

Consult (k/ns 27 ‘lt, k^msnU), sb, Ohs. exc. 
Hist. 3:533. [a. F. consult e = med.L. co 7 isulia. 

In sense 3 repr. L. co 7 isultum.'] i. The action 
of consulting ; consultation 1560. a. A meeting 
for consultation; in 17th c. often spec, a cabal 
1634. 3. Rom. Hist. A decree of the senate. 

[L. senatus co 7 imltum.] 1533. 

X, Seen Inclose c. Pope. Their consults produced 
resolutions of violence Carte. z. At a c. of the 
Jesuits in London Scott. 

II Consulta (k^nsirlta). 1768. [It. and Sp. ; 
cf. prec.] A meeting of council (It., Sp., or 
Pg.) ; the minutes of such a meeting. 

Consultant (k/nsz7*ltlint). 1697. [ad. 1 .. 
consnlta 7 itc 77 i. ] i . One who consults (anoracle). 
2. A consulting physician, engineer, etc. 1878. 
Consultary, obs. f. Consul'! ory. 
Consultation (kpnsolt^rRjan). ME. [a. F. , 
or ad. I... co 7 isultatio?iem*'] 1. The action of 
consulting or taking counsel together; delibera- 
tion, conference 1548. 2. A conference in which 
the parties, e.g. lawyers ormedicalpractitioners, 
consult and deliberate 1425. 3. The action of 

consulting (a book) 1751. 4, Law. A writ by 

which a cause having been removed by prohi- 
bition out of the ecclesiastical court to another, 
is returned thither again 1548. 

X, If bishops did often use.. the help of mutual c. 
Hooker. 

Consultative (kpnsr?*Mtiv),«. 1583. [f. L. 
consult- stem.] Of or pertaining to con- 
sultation; deliberative, advisory. 

To have a consuUatiuc. .voice onely SituunES. 

Consultatory (k^ns 27 *lt^t 3 ri), fl!. 1600. [ad. 
Ty, co 7 isuUaionus*\ Pertaining to or serving 
for consultation (e.g* of an oracle, etc.); con- 
sultative. 

Consulting, <1. 1796. [See-iNO^^.] 
That consults or asks advice. 

C. physkietHi engineer, etc. ; one who make.s a busi- 
ness of giving protessional advice. [F. niMecineon- 
snliani ; from obs, sense of eensulter to give (pro- 
fessional) counsel, 3 

tConsudtive, a* x 6 x 6 . [f. I-, comuit^^ ppl. 


stem.] Having the function of counselling or 
consulting; consultative -1823; deliberate. Jer. 
Taylor. Hence ■fConsuTtively adv. (== L. 
consulto). 

fConsudto. 1659. [ad. Sp. 2iadVg. consulta.'] 
- Consulta -1670. 

Consultory (k^nsz^Ttori), a. ? Obs. 1616. 
[f. L. iyTpQ^consuliorius.] Relating to consul- 
tation [e. g. of an oracle, etc.); advisory. 

Consumable (k/nsizrmabT), a. 1641. [f. 
Consume v. ] Capable of being consumed by 
fire, etc.; suited for consumption as food, etc. 
As sb. pi. Articles of consumption 1802. 
tConsuma-tion. 1551. [2,.Qi¥ .consumadon, 
var. of consummation, -sommation . ] i . Destruc- 
tion -1632. 2. The disease Consumption 1551. 

Consume (kf7nsiz^*m), zi.l ME. [ad. L. con- 
su 7 nere, f. con- ^ su 77 iere.] i. irons* To make 
away with, destroy, as by fire, evaporation, 
tdecomposition, f disease, or the like. Alsoyf^. 
2. To waste, squander 1460. 3. To use up 

1527; e$p. to eat up, drink up 1587. 4. To take 

up, spend, waste (time) 1533. 5. intr. To waste 
away 1526; to burn away 1591. 

I. To c. the remains in the forum Merivale. As 
the cloud is consumed fob vii. 9. I he rest were con- 
sumed either by Poverty or Diseases Manley, pass* 
to be ‘ eaten up ’ with (envy, etc.), z. Caste her a-way 
& c. her goodes 1530. 4. 'fo c. the best years of one^s 
life in custody Hallam. 5. Their beauty shall c. in 
the graue Ps* xlix. 14, 

Hence Consu’niea ppi.a. used up; fwat-ted with 
disease ; t - ‘ confounded as a term of dislike. Con- 
SU'medly adv. excessively, hugely. (App. at first 
= confoundedly.) Consu*ming-ly adv., -ness. 
tConsu*me, Z).- 1483. [a, F. consumer, var. 
of co 7 isnm 7 ner, -so 7 nmcr, ad. L. co)nu 7 n 77 iare.\ 
irans. To accomplish, complete -1541. 

Consumer (kpnsurmai). 1535. [f. Con- 
sume z/.J -I--ER. ] He who or that which con- 
sumes; in Pol. Eton, opposed Xo producer. 

Every man is a c., and ought to be a producer 
Emerson. 

Consummate (k^ns-ymAt, k^zmsz^mfl), a. 
ME. fad. L. consummatus; see next.] fi. as 
pa. ppte. Completed, perfected -1832; ol mar- 
riage : Consummated -1765. 2. adj. Com- 

plete, perfect 1527; supremely qualified 1643; 
supreme; utmost 1526. 

z. Last the bright c. floure Milt. P. L, v. 481. The 
c. hypocrite Macaulay. C. happiness Wordsw. 
Hence Consummately adv* 

Consummate (kT’nsym^it, kfns»*m^?*t), v. 
1530. [f. prcc., or L. consummat-, ppl stem of 
co 7 isu 77 Wiare, f. rw/- -f- summa, sutmnus. ] 3: . irans. 
To bring to completion ; to accomplish, fulfil, 
complete, finish. 2. To complete marriage by 
sexual intercourse 1540. Also absol. f 3. To 
make perfect -1678. Also mir. (for refi.) 

X. God also consummated the Universe in six days 
Ray. Hence Comsumraative, consu-mmative 
a. tending to c. ; completory, final. Co'nsummator. 

Consummation (kfzns^rotfi-Jan). ME. [a. 

OF. consofnmation (-somatio 7 i, -sumaiio 7 i), ad. 

h. consummaiionem; see prec.] i. The action 

of consummating (see Consummate v, i, 2). 
2. Completion, conclusion, as an event or con- 
dition; end, death 1475. 3. The action of per- 

fecting; perfection, acme 1526. 

I. Between the beginning and c. or finishing of it 
1665. She would have the wedding before c. Far- 
QUHAR. 2. ’Tis a c. Deuoutly to be wish’d If ami, iii. 

i. 63. Quiet consumation haue, And renowned be 
thy graue Cymb. iv, ii. 280. The general c. of all 
things Priestley. 

f Consu*mpt, a. ME. only, [ad. T,. con- 

sump tus.] Consumed ; n%ppk. and adj. 

Consumption (k^nsz?’m^jon). ME. [ad.L. 
co7isumptionem ; see Consume. In F* ousted by 
consommatw/t.'] 1* The action or fact of con- 
suming by use, waste, etc. (see Consume z/.), 
2. Decay, wasting away, or wearing out; waste 
15x3. 3. Wasting of the body by disease ; a 

wasting disease; now applied .yjz><r(r. to pulmonary 
consumption ME. Also jig* 4. Pol. Ikon* The 
destructive employment of industrial products; 
the amount of them consumed 1662. 

X, Till the c. ofthe world Foxe, The c. of heat in 
mechanical work Tyndall. 2, The C, of a Man's 
Estate x69t. 4- Increased price will cause a dimin- 

ished c* BAsmAOK. This immense homec, McCulloch. 
Hence tCoi3iu*mptiouer, consumer. tConsu*mp- 
tionish, phthisical 

Consumptive 1647. [£. I., 

consnmpt- ppl stem/J 
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CONTEMPTUOUS 


A. adj. I. Having a tendency to consume; 

destructive 1664. t2. Characterized by being 

consumed -1664. 3. Affected by wasting dis- 
ease; sickly, reduced 1655 4. ^pcc. Relating 

or belonging to, or affected by, phthisis 1660. 
5. Comm, Of or for consumption of produce 1864. 

X. Too c. of time Evelyn. 2. C. offerings to Saints 
Jer. Taylor. 4. A c Cough Wesley, patient 1757. 
S Phr. A c. demand', a demand for purposes of c., 
not a speculative demand. 

B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt. ] f i. A consump- 
tive or corrosive agent -1758. a. A consump- 
tive person 1666. 

Hence Consti*mptive-ly adv., -ness. 
i-Co’nsy. ME. only. ,concis^\^.concisus.'\ 
Cookery. An ancient mode of cooking capons 
cut into small pieces, stewed, seasoned, and 
coloured with saffron. 

Coatabescent (k^ntabe-sent), <7. 1868. [ad. 
L. cofiiabescente?tt pr. pple.] Wasting away, 
atrophied: in Bot. characterized by suppression 
of pollen in the anthers of flowers. Hence Con- 
tabe'scence. 

Contact (k^7*nt^kt). 1626. [y.dL.'L.contadusp 
contingere to touch (each other).] 1. The state 
or condition of touching. Also iran<;f and Jig. 
3. Math, The meeting of two curves (or sur- 
faces) at a point so as to have a common tan- 
gent (or tangent plane) at that point 1660. 3. 

Geol. * The plane between two adjacent bodies 
of dissimilar rock * (Raymond) i88x. 

1. Phr. To make or break c. ; to complete or inter- 
rupt an electric circuit. To come tn c.^ with ; to 
meet, come across. Comb. ; c.-level, an instrument 
in which a form of spirit-level is used to determine 
minute differences of length; -mine, a mine which 
explodes by c. Hence Comtact v. to bring or come 
into, or he in, c. {rare^ icchn.). Conta’ctual a, of 
or relating to c. 

Conta-ctile, 2. rare, 1882. \i. contact- 
stem. ] Relating to contact and the sensation 
of contact. 

•j-Conta’Ction, 1612. [f. as prec.] The ac- 
tion of touching -1682. 

llContadino [k<7ntadrE<?). It. pi. -ini. 1835. 
[It.; f, contado : — L. comitatus\ see County.] 
An Italian peasant. Hence l|Contadi*na fern. ; 
pi. -ine. 

Contagion (kpiittf£’dgon). ME. [a. F., or 
ad L. contagionem a touching.] i. The com- 
munication of disease from body to body by 
contact diiect or mediate 1535; contagious in- 
fluence 1596. 2. A plague or pestilence ME. 

3. = CONTAGiUM 1603 I concr. a poison that 
infects the blood, poet. 1602. 4.7?/. Contagious 
influence ME.; moial corruption 1533. 

X. The Jewish Nation, .to avoid c. or pollution, in 
time of pestilence, burnt the bodies of their friends 
Sir T. Browne To dare the vile c. of the night Jul. 
C n. i. 265. 2- That terrible c. known as the Black 

Death 1856. 3. concr. He touch my point With this 

c. [a poisonous ointment] Hand. in. ii. 408. 4. The 

c. of fanaticism Gibbon, of example Froude. A few 
eminent men .. weie exempt from the general c. 
Macaulay. Hence Conta’gioned pfil, a. affected 
by c. Conta*glonist, one who believes that certain 
diseases, as the plague, etc., are contagious. 

Contagious (k^utf’i-d^ss), a, ME. [a. OF. 
contagkm, ad. (late) L. co 7 ttagiosn%\ see prec.] 

I. Of the nature of or characterized by conta- 
gion. Also_^/, 2. Of diseases : Comimuni cable 
by contact ME. 3* Tainted with and com- 
municating contagion 1586. 4-/^. Apt to be 

communicated from one to another 1660. 1*5, 
Apt to bleed or infect with disease -1792. t6, 
Pernicious, noxious -1633. 

I. The c, vices of the court Southby. 2. The Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878, Times. 3. The 
absorption of.. bile, milk, c. matters 18x3. 4. I see 

this Folly is c. Shadwell. 5. Noisom and c. Vapours 
Ray. 6. C. weather Hakluyt. A c. hroode ofScis- 
matickes Weever. Hence Conta'glous-ly adm. 
-ness. 

IlContagium (k^ntri-d^ii^m). PI. 4 a. 1654. 
[L,.- contagio\ see CONTAGION.] +1, saCoN- 
TAGiON. 2. Spec, The supposed substance by 
which a contagious disease is transmitted 1870. 
Contain (k^ot^ *n), v. [ME. conieine(nj con- 
iem, a. OF. contenir : — L. conUnere, f* con- + 
ten ere.] i. tra?rs. To HOLD, a. To comprise; 
to have in it ME. 3. fTo measure -1703; to 
be equal to ME. f 4.T0 take up, occupy- 1736. 

5. To enclose, 03 s. exc. pass. ME. t6. To hold 
together --1579. fy. To keep under control, 
re.strain, restrict, confine; to retain -1831. Also 


rejl. 8. rejl. or inir. To restrain oneself ; ^spec , 
to be continent, keep oneself in chastity ME. 

I. This pot contayneth eyght quartos Palsgr. ^ z. 
And Grandsircs Grandsons the long List contains 
Dryden. The rock .contains a good deal of iron 
Tyndall. 3. A pound avoirdupois contains 7000 
grains {mod.), 5. That part conteined betweene the 

French Seas Povyel. 8. But if they cannot conteine, 
let them marry i Cor. vii. 9. Hence Containable 
a. that can be contained. Container. Contain- 
ment ir-are), the action or fact of containing; hold- 
ing; restraint; Contenement. 

Contaminate (k^nt3e*min/?t),7>//. a. arch, 
1552. [2.d, contaminaius\ SQQ n&.'K.i.] Con- 
taminated, defiled. 

Contaminate (kpntse^miiv’t), v. 1526, [f. 
L. coniaminai-, contatninare, f. cotitamcn (for 
co 7 itagmen). f. con- + tag- stem of tangere.] 
irans. To render impure by contact or mixture; 
to corrupt, defile, pollute, sully, taint, infect. 

Shall we now C. our fingers with base bribes Jul. C, 
IV, iii. 24. Air that is contaminated by respiration 
Sullivan. ^ Hence Conta-minalion, the action of 
contaminating or state of being contaminated ; that 
which contaminates. Conta*minative a. causing 
contamination. Conta*minator, So fContamu- 
nous a, infectious. 

Contango (k^ntse*qg<?). 1853. [App. a for- 
tuitous formation from co77tinue?\ Stock Ex- 
change. The percentage which the buyer of stock 
pays to the seller to postpone transfer to the 
next settling-day; opp. to Backwardation. 
Contango v.t to pay c. on (stocks or shares). 
iComteck, sb, [ME. conteh, a. AF.] Strife 
or debate at law ; discord ; contumely -1618. 

Contek with bloody knyf, and scharp manace 
Chaucer. So tConte*ck ». to contend. tCon- 
tecker, one who contends, 

i“Conte*ction. [f. L. cositect- ppl. stem.] 
(Covering up. Sir T. Browne. 

Contemn (kpiite*m), v, 1450. [a. OF. con- 
temner. ad. L. C07ife?7z(p)nere, {. co7i--\-tcmnere. 
Now chiefly a liierary wd.] irans. To treat as 
of small value, view with contempt ; to slight, 
scorn, disdain, despise. 

I haue done pennance for contemning Loue Tvjo 
Gent. It. iv. 129. Mr. Cooper contemned my lords’ 
Older, and would not obey it Mrs. Hutchinson. 
Hence Conte'mner, -or. Conteminingly adv. 
Conte*mper, v. ? Obs, 1579. [ad. L. con- 
ie 7 nperarc to temper by mixing.] i. To mingle 
together. 2. To moderate, qualify 1605. 3. 

To adjust (to) by tempering 1600. 

3. He contempereth his phrases to our cajjacitie 
1600, Hence fConte’mperament, the action of 
contempenng or condition of being contempered. 
t Conte ‘mperatejZ^. 1605. \i.\j.contet 7 ipcrat- 
ppl. stem; see prec.] i. ira7ts. To blend to- 
gether 1655. 2. = CONTEMPER 2. -1766. 3. 

~ CONTEMPER 3. “I713. 

2. To c. the acrimony of the blood Fuller. Hence 
fContempera'tion, a blending together; blended 
condition; the action of tempering or moderating; 
adiustment; compromise. 

Conte*mperature. Nownrr^. 1567. [f.T,. 
contemperarc\ cf. temperature^ A blending to- 
gether; the product of such blending; harmo- 
nious mixture. 

Whether colour be a quality emergent from the dif- 
ferent c. of the elements South. 

II Contempla*mea. rare. s 6 ']B. [mocl.L., f. 
co 7 itemplari\ cf. certamen. etc. J An object of 
contemplation. 

Contemplant(k^yntc’mplant),^z. 1794. [ad. 
L. contemp/antem.] That contemplatc.s. 
Contemplate (kp-ntempUft, k^ntc*mpltfit), 
V. 1592. ff, L, cant€ 7 nplat- ppl. stem; sec 
CONTKMPLK.] I. tra 7 ts. To look at with con- 
tinued attention, g.aze upon, observe, Behold 
1605, a. To view mentally; to meditate upon, 
ponder, study 1594. 3. To consider in a cer- 
tain aspect, regard 1799. 4. To have in view; 

to expect, take into account as a contingency 
1792 ; to purpose 1816. 5. uiir. To be occupied 
in contemplation; to meditate, rouse 1592, 

X, The day whereon God did rest and c. his own 
works Bacon. 2. C. all this work of Time Tennyson, 
3. To c, a bill with satisfaction 1844. 4. Their 

opinion.*!, however, c. the errmloyment of force 1807. 
S, So many Hourcs. roust I 0 . 3 Hen, VJ tu v, 33, 
Hence Contemplatingly mv. 

Contemplation (kpntt?mplFi*Jnn). ME. [a. 
OF., ad, L. con temptation em\ see prec. ] i. 
The action of beholding *480. a. 'The action 
of mentally viewing; attentive consideration, 
study; meditation ME. 3, sfm. Religious 


musing ME. 4. elhpt. Matter for contempla- 
tion 1725. 5. The action of taking into account ; 
consideration, regard; view 1673. 6. Prospect, 
expectation; mteniion 1659. 

2 The sundrie c. of my trauells /i. Y, L>. iv. i. 18. 
3. In contemplacion and prayer Caxton 5. At the 
c. of our prayers 1536. Inc. of law 1S19. 6 . Inc. 

in view (as a contingency, or an end). 

Conte*mplatist. Obsolesc. 1669. [IL. con- 
temp/at- (see above).] One given to contempla- 
tion. 

Contemplative (k/nte*mplativ). ME. [a. 
OF. contemplaiij -ive, ad. L. co 7 itcmpiaHvus.] 

A. I. Given to contemplation; meditative; 
tspeculative. 2. Characterized by, or tending 
to, contemplation ME. 3. Opp. to activeyVE. 

I This Letter wil make a contemplatiue Ideot of 
him Ttuel. N, ii v. 23. 2 Fix’d and c. their looks, 

Still turning over Nature's hooks Denham. 3. Wrang- 
ling, .whether the contemplatiue, or theactiuc life doe 
excell Sidney. Phr. C. <?/■: contemplating. Hence 
Conte*mplative-ly adv.. -ness. 

B. sb. A person devoted to religious medita- 
tion; one who leads the contemplative life ME. 

Contemplator (kp*ntempl<?it3i). 1607. [a. 
LJ One who contemplates. 
tConte*mple, v. 1502. [a. F. conte?iiphr^ 
ad. L. contemplai'e (orig. -ari). f. co 7 t--\- templu77t 
an open place for obseivation maiked out by 
the augur ; see Temple.] To Contemplate 
-1605. 

Contemporaneity (kpnte mpordnriti). Al- 
so erroJi. cot-. 1772. = Conie 77 ipo 7 'ancousness. 
Contemporaneous (k^nte mp6rJi-nzos), a. 
Also erron. cot-. 1656. [f. L. co 7 iietnporanc-us.] 
I. Existing or occurring at the same time. 2. 
Of the same historical or geological period 1833. 

X. Strictly c. testimony J. H. Newman. 2, Tumuli 
of the stone period believed to be c. with the mouncKs 
Lvell. vars. tConte*mporane, tContempora*- 
nean. Plence Contempora*neous-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Contemporary (k^nte-mporari). Also cot- 
(' a downright barbarism ’ BentleyJ. 1631. [f. 
L. con—Vtemp 07 'arius of or belonging to time. ] 

A. adj. I. Living, existing, or occurring to- 
gether in time 1651;. 2. Equal in age, coeval 

1667. 3. Occurring at the same moment of 

time, or during the same period ; contempora- 
neous, simultaneous 1656. 

I. Write! s c. with the events tncy write of M. 
Patiison. 2. A neighbouiing Wood horn with him- 
self he secs, And loves his old c. trees Cowlky. 

B. sb. One who lives at the .same time with 
another or others 1646. Also trattsf. of Jour- 
nals, etc. 

Contemporize (k^utc’mpoi.niz), za 1646. 
[f. as L. contcmporare?\ T'o .synchronize or 
cause to synchronize. So tContc’mpomte v. 
to synchronize. 

Contempt (IcfTiitemiPt), sh. MIL [ad. L. 
contemptus. f. C 07 iUmpt-^ contetnno'c. Cf. OF, 
contemps, contempt. | i. The action of con- 
temning or despising ; the mcrotal attitude in 
which a thing is considered as of little account, 
or as vile and worthless. 2. 'The condition of 
being contemned or d(‘spis(‘d ; dishonour, di.s- 
grace 1.150. fs- ■■ Obj(‘ct of contempt -X832. 
4. Law. Disobedience or open disresp<;ct to the 
authority or lawful commands of the sovereign, 
the privileges of the Houses of Parliament or 
other l(*gislativc body ; and esp. action of any 
kind that interferes with the proper administra- 
tion of justice by the various courts of law ; in 
this connexion calkfd C. of Court 1621, 

X. An outward c, of what the public csteemeth 
sacred Berkeley. All the contempts they could cast 
at him were their sham© not his was. Hutcjunson, 
2. He would like to bring military glory into c. 
JowETT. 4. Phr, In <r, the position of having 
committed c.. and not having purged himself, llenc© 
tConte'mpt v. to contemn. fConte*iwptful a. 
contemptuous, contemptible. 

Contemptible (k/nte’m»*tibl),<i. ME. [ad. 
(post-d.) L. contmpiibUU (.see al>ove).] i.’T'o 
be despised; worthy only of contenwt; d«\spit> 
able. 2. Exhibiting contempt ; Tull of con- 
tempt. Obs. in educated use. 1594, 

X. So small and c. m animal [the Fleal i6d4. 2. 

Tis very possible heel scorn© it, for the man , . hath 
a c, spirit Much Ado tt. iii, xSy. Hence Conte mpH- 
bMity, the quality or fact of being c. Conte^inptD 
bleness* Conteunptifoly miv. 

Contemptuous (k^ntt*mPLi«,ai), a. 1529. 

(f, L. contemptns x* Showing con- 
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tempt; disdainful, scornful, insolent 1595. fa. 
Contemptible -1796. 

X. Satan with c. biow Milt. P L iv. 885. An air 
of c. indifference Geo. Eliot ^ 2. C. base-borne 

Callot as she is 2 //<?«. K/, i. iii. 86. Hence Con- 
te*mptuous*ly -ness. 

Contend (k^nte-nd), z/. Pa. t. contended ; 
f content. 1514. [ad. L. contendere, f. co 7 i~->r 
te 7 ide 7 e\ see Tend fi. intr. To strive 

earnestly ; to endeavour, to struggle. 2. To 
strive in opposition ; to engage m conflict or 
strife; to fight 1529. Also i^ansf, and fig. 3. 
To strive in argument or debate; to dispute 
keenly ; to argue 1530. 4, To compete, vie 

1589. f 5. ti’ans. To contest, dispute (an ob- 
ject) -1697. I 6. To urge one's course 1600. 

X. I have contended to bring in honest men 1659. 
2. In Ambitious strength, I did C. against thy Valour 
Cor. IV. V. 119. A cause for which they aie ready to 
c. to their life’s end Jowett. transfi. Mad as the 
Seas, and winde, when both c. Which is the Mightier 
HamL iv. i. 7. 3. Chymistry, about which name we 

do not c. 1671. This plasticity [of ice] has been con- 
tended for by M. Agassiz Tyndall. 5. When Car- 
thage shall c. the world with RomeDRVOEN. Hence 
tContemdent, one who contends. Contender, 
one who contends or is given to contention. Con- 
te*ndress {rare\ a female contender; one who urges 
her way (Chapman). 

fConte-nement. 1502. [a. OF.,med.L. 
te 7 iementum, f. contenir to CONTAIN. 1 As tr. 
C 07 ite 7 ie 77 ie 7 iiu 77 i in Magna Carta: ? Holding, 
freehold; or ? Property necessary to the free- 
man’s position -1818. 

Content (k^ntemt, kp*ntent), 1481. 
j repr. L. canie/ituTTt, plural co 7 ite 7 ita. Not found 
in mod. Rom. langs. Many now use co' 7 ite 7 it, 
but content is liistoncal."] i. Now only in pL 
(with of or possessive) ; That which is contained 
(in a vessel or the like, a writing, a book, etc.). 
t2. Tenor, purport (of a document) -1667. 3. 

That which is contained in a conception ; the 
substance or matter (of cognition, of art, etc.) : 
opp. to the form 18^5. 4. Containing power 

(of a vessel, etc.); capacity 1491. 5, Extent, 

area (now ra 7 ’c) 1570 ; volume (now the usual 
sense) 1612. 

X. The contents of a Letter A.Y. L iv. ill. ar, of 
the kiln 183a, Table of conicTtis ; a summary of the 
matters contained in a book, in the order in which 
they occur. Also ca 7 ttenis{'\co 7 tte 7 ti). 3. The 

inner c. or meaning of words Whitney. 4. Fifteen 
hundred strong ships of great C. Bacon. 5. The area 
or c. of the Rectangle Borrow. The .solid c. and 
height of any Tree lOia. 

Content (k/nte'nt),ji 5.2 1579. [{.Content 
V. or a, Cf. It. co 7 iiento.’] i. Satisfaction, 
pleasure; a contented condition, f 2. Accept- 
ance of conditions or circumstances, acquies- 
cence “I752. f 3. A satisfaction; pL pleasut es, 
delights -1716. 

t. In Concoid and C. the Commons live, By no 
Divisions rent Dkyden. I wish your Lacliship all 
hearts c. Merck. F, iii. iv. 42. a. Phr. Totakeupon 
c. i to accept without examination. The sense they 
humbly take upon c. Pope. Hence Contentful 
(now rare)^ full of c. fContentless a. unsatisfied. 

Content (k^ntemt), a. {sb.) ME. [a. F. 

: — ^L. conte 7 ituSt pa. pple. of conihiere to CON- 
TAIN. J I. Having one’s desires bounded by 
what one has; desiring nothing more, or nothing 
different; satisfied, contented. 2. Pleased, 
gratified ( =* F. content ) ; now only in well c. 
(arc/i.) ME. fa. C’onsenting, willing, ready 
-1709. b. elHpt, as an exclam. : -- I am con- 
tent -1820. c. In the House of Lords C. and 
Nol C - Aye and No in the House of Com- 
mons. Hence as sb* in pi. Those who vote 
* Content' 317. , . 

X. I haue learned in whatsocuer state I am, there- 
with to beec Pkll* iv, ir, JUc. (Shaks.) ; hesatisfied 
in mind, 3. c. The House then divided on the second 
reading.. C. 84, Not C. 23. 

Content (k^ntemt), v. ME. [a. F. con- 
tenter med.L. conte/^tare, f. miU 7 tt adj.] i. 
trafis, * To satisfy so as to stop complaint ' '( J.) ; 
to be enough for ; f to please, gratify 1^177. Also 
nfi. and f fw/n % refi. To be satisfied with] 
to limit one's action 1538. fa. To satisfy, pay 
in full; to remunerate MPL 

X. Pylate willinge 10 c* the people, loused Barrabas 
XiNDALE Mark XV. t s» I'wo Gent* ut. », 93. ». (He) 
contents himself with reporting the results of other 
scholars Max MUller. 3. To c. a detie 1433, the 
workeman for his paynes Ussher. Hence Contemt- 
able <*. mtlsfactoryi able to be contented. Con- 
tested ppla, satisfied I willing to put up wM 


something ; twilling (to do something). Conte*nt- 
ed-ly adv., -ness. tConte’ntive a. fitted to c. 
Contenta*tion. 1494. [ad. med.L. coTt- 
te 7 itaiionein, f. co 77 tentare.\ "fThe action of satis- 
fying; fthe fact of being satisfied, satisfied con- 
dition {arch.). 

Contention (kpnte-njon). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. contentionem.^ 1, The action of straining 
or striving earnestly; effort, endeavour {archl) 
158^, 2. Strife, dispute, verbal controversy 

ME. 3. Competition 1576; fthe matter in com- 
petition 1712. 4. That which is contended for 
in aigument; the point or thesis which a per- 
son strives to make good 1635. K ts. = Con- 
te ntation -1579. 

2. A great matter in contencion & debate hetwene 
them More. Bo}ie of c, : see Bone. The lot causeth 
contentions to cease Prov. wiii. 18. 3. A kinde c., 

and emulation of aymiable Vertue 1633. 4- This then 
is your c —that [etc.] Black. 

Hence Conte'ntional «. of the nature or character 
of c. -fContemtioner, one given to c. 

Contentious (kpnte-njbs), a, ME. [ad. F. 
contentieux : — L. co 7 ite}itiosiis\ see prec. and 
-OUS.] I. Given to contention; prone to strife 
or dispute; quarrelsome 1533. Also iransf. 2. 
Characterized by or involving contention ME. 
3. Law. Of or pertaining to differences between 
contending parties 1483. 

X. To dwell .. with a c. and angry woman Prov. 
xxi. 19. ^ tra>isfi^ This c. storme Lear in. iv. 6. 2. 

Forbearing to rais»e c. issues Gladstone. 3. Phr. C. 
jurisdiction.', right of jurisdiction in causes between 
contending parties. Conte*ntious-Iy adv.^ -ness. 

Contentment (k^ntemtment). 1474. [a. F. 
contente 7 nent, f. contenter to CONTENT. I n Eng. 
chiefly a noun of quality, as if = C 07 iienied 7 tess, ] 
i» The action of satisfying; the piocess of being 
satisfied; satisfaction 2. The fact, con- 

dition, or quality of being contented ; contented- 
ness, (The usual mod, sense.) 1597. fs. 
Pleasure, gratification -1795; a pleasure -1692. 

X. The guests took their leave .. to the c. of mine 
host Scott, a. Godlinesse with c. is great gaine 
I Tint, vi. 6. 3. As for reading, I am past that c. 

Lady Russell. 

Contents ; see Content sbfi 
fCcntenu, co-ntinue. 1477. fa. F. conietiu^ 
-2^esb.,f. pa.pple.ofct;«/<r//inJ - Content j/;.* 2 
Conte Tminable, a, rare, [f. L. conie7V7n7t- 
are -hhz.'\ Liable to end together. Wotton. 
Conterminal j^ki^nto’jminal'), a. 1802, [ad. 
med,L. coniermittalis\ see Conterminous.] 
I. = Conterminous i. 2 . £ntom. Attached 
end to end, 

Conterminant (k/ntouminant), a. 1640. 
[ad. L. cOnterminante 77 i\ see Conterminate.] 
fx. = Conterminous i. 2*. Terminating to- 
gether (in time). Lamb. 

Conterminate (k/nto’jmin«?t), tr. 1578. [ad. 

L. co 7 iterminatus,'\ — CONTERMINOUS. 

tConte*rminate,z/. 1637. [i.'L.ionieriiiinai-., 
conterminare."] To end together -1709. ITence 
fContermina-tion. 

Conterminous (k^ntouminos), tz. 1631. [f. 
L. coTitermi/ius + -OUS.Jl i. Having a common 
boundary, bordering upon. 2. Meeting at their 
ends 173^. 3, F-xactly coextensive 1817. 

X. The side of Germany c. to France Lecky. 
fConterrameous, a, 1644. [f. L. conterra- 
neus -f- -OUS, ] Of or belonging to the same 
country -1711. var. j-Conterra*nean. 
fConressera’tion. 1620. \pA.'L. contemra- 
iioncm (Tertullian). ] x. Contraction of friend- 
ship by means of the divided tessera, etc, 2. 
[L. tessera a chequer,] A mosaic X671. 
a. So unusual a c, of elegancies B. Oley. 

t Contest, A 1551* [repr.niedX.*fo«/<?j/rJ.] 
A joint witness -1602. 

Contest (kp*ntebt),.r ^,2 1643. [app.f. Con- 
test V,'] t. Strife in argument, keen contro- 
versy, debate. 2. Struggle for victory, for an 
object, etc. ; conflict, strife, contention 1647. 
3, Amicable conflict; competition 1647. 

X. Between Nose and Eyes a strange c. arose 
CowpRR. a. The assistance they could not hope to 
receive from Athens in their c. with the enemy Thiril- 
WAtL. 3. Musical contests Jo WBTT, 

Contest 1579. [pLnKeontesUr 

m It. eoniestare * to strive, debate '. The orig. 
source is L, eontestari to take or call to witness, 
whence eontestari liUm^ to introduce an action 
by calling witnesses, to bring an action,] 


I, f I trans. To swear to (a fact or statement) 
-1613. f 2, To attest {rd7’e) -1649. +3. To 

call to witness, adjure, charge, etc. -1621 ; intr. 
to bear witness -1609. 

IL [f. L. contesta7d litem.] 1. i7tir. To con- 
tend {with or against) m argument; to dispute 
keenly 1603, 2. trans. To argue (a point, etc.) ; 

to dispute, controvert, call in question 1633. 3. 
intr. To contend (generally) 1618. 4. tra7is. To 
fight for; to dispute with arms 1626. 5. intr. 

To contend in rivalry, vie {with) 1607. 6. traris. 
To contend for in emulation 1725. 

I. Inexplicable Thy Justice seems; yet to say truth, 
too late 1 thus c. Milt. P. L. x. 756 2 To c. the 

right of the pope S. Austin. 3. For Forms of 
Government let Fools c. Pope. 4 To c. the crown 
Green. $• Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove c. 
Pope. 6. To c. a race 1832. 

Hence Conte'stable a. that may he contested. 
Conte*ster. 

Contestant (k^nte'stant). 1665. [a. F., f. 
contesier\ cf. c 07 nbata 7 it. Common during Civil 
War in U.S.,and since.] One who takes part 
in a contest. 

tContestate, 27. rare. 1575. {f.'L. coilestat- 
ppl. stem.] = Contest v. -1656. 
Contestation (kpntest<?i -Jan). 1548. [ad.L. 
contestaiio7iem\ see Contest v.'\ ti- The ac- 
tion of calling or taking to witness, adjuration 
-lyoS* t2. Solemn asseveration -1642. 3. 

Disputation or controversy; contention, con- 
flict, emulation (now Sc.) 15S0. 4. The con- 

testing (of a point, claim, etc.) 1638; a conten- 
tion 1880. 

3. Weary with the contestations of certain Pleaders 

North. Fire and water cannot meet without a hiss- 
ing c. T. Adams. A c. of honour and preferment 
Hobbes. 4, Phr. In c. ; in dispute. 
jConte'X, z/. 1542. contexere] To 

weave or knit together -1684. var. tConte’xt v. 
Hence tConte*xt ppl. a. woven or knit together; 
var. tConte’xted. 

Context (kpmtekst), sb. ME. [ad. L. con- 
iextzis, contexereP] ti. Constiuction of speech 
-1645. ta. co7tcr. A continuous text or com- 
pobition -1641. ts. The connexion ot the parts 
of a discourse -1641 . 4. co7icr. The parts which 

immediately precede or follow any particular 
passage or text and determine its meaning 1568, 
Also tra7isf. and fig. 

4 . To this I answer plainly according to all the 
light that the contexts afford in this matter Sharp. 
Hence Conte*xtual a. of or belonging to the c.; de- 
pending only on the c. Conte'xtually adv. 

Contexture (k^nle’kstiua). Ylovirare. 1603. 
[a. F,, f. co7iiext- ppl. stem; cf. L. textura 
Texture.] i. The action of weaving together; 
the being woven together; texture 1649. Also 
t7'ansf and fig. 2 . A mass t?/things interwoven 
together 1603; a fabric 1603. 3- The weaving 

together of words, sentences, etc. in connected 
composition; the structure of a literary com- 
position ; a connected passage 1603. 4 . ~ Con- 
text 4. 1608. 

I. The profitable C. of the Silk- worm 1691. transf . 
He was not of any delicate c. ; his limbs rather sturdy 
than dainty Wotton (J.). 2. The most ingenious c. 

of truth and lies Chesterf. Hence Conte'Xtural 
a. Conte'xture v, to weave (rare). 

Conticent (kp*ntisent), a. rare. 1859. [ad. 
L. coniicentem, f. con-'k- taccre.‘\ Keeping si- 
lence, silent. 

The servants have left the room; the guests sit c. 
Thackeray. 

-I-Contlgnate, v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of con- 
tignare^ f. con- -h tignu77iP\ ti-afis. To join to- 
gether with beams. Howell. 

Contignatioxi (kf^ntign^i'Jon). arch. 1592. 
[ad. \j„co7itignaiione77t\ see prec.] i. The join- 
ing together of beams or boards; jointing to- 
gether X630. 2. Any conjoined structure 3:634, 
3, spec. A floor, story, or stage 3592. 

x.fig. Linked by a c. into the edifice of France 
Burkk, 

tConti'guate, a, ME. [ad. med.I-. con- 
iiguatus «- contigims.'] Contiguous to\ in con- 
tact with -1632, 

Contiguity (k^ntigi^Jti). 3:64X, [ad. F. 
eofiti^uXil, t contigu, L. eontiguusP) x* The 
condition of being in contact ; proximity. Also 
fig, fa* A continuous mass 1784. 

I, Communicating expansion to all bodies in c. with 
it W. Grove. C . in time or place Hume. a . Some 
, boundless c. of shade CowrKR. 
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Contiguous (k/nti*gi2^i3s), a. 1611. [f. L. 
contiguus, f. conlig- ppl. stem (=? con- + iag-).] 

1, Touching, in. contact; adjoining, ta. Con- 
tinuous -1725. 3. loosely. Neighbouring 1710. 

I. An heiress whose land lies c. to mine Johnson. 
Two c. Moments of Time Hartley. C. angles 
(Math,)* = adjacent angles. var. tConti*gual. 
Hence Conti*guoiis-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Continence (kp*ntmens). ME. [a. F., or 
ad. L. continentia ; a doublet of Counten- 
ance.] I. Self-restraint. 2. spec. Self-restraint 
in the matter of sexual appetite, in the sense 
either of due moderation or (more frequently) 
of entire abstinence ME. 3. Continuity 1726. 

I. He knows when to leave off, a c. wrhich is prac- 
tised by few writers Dbyden _ 2. Chastity is either 
abstinence or c. : abstinence is that of virgins or 
widows; c. of married persons Jer. Taylor, var. (in 
senses i, 2) Co*ntinency. (Now rarely 
Continent (kp’ntinent), a. ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. continenlem ; see Contain.] i. Self- 
restraining, esp. m relation to bodily passions, 
appetites, or indulgences ; temperate. i2,spec. 
Self-restraining in the matter of sexual indul- 
gence; chaste ME. *1-3. Restrictive -1605. 4 * 
Containing; capacious {rare) 1580. ts- Con- 
tinuous in space 1470. 6. Continuous in dura- 

tion ^ not intermittent. {Old Med.) 1605. 

I. Of such c. model ation was he in coveting 1635. 

2. The chore or quyer signefieth the continente. 

And the body signefyeth thoidie of them that ben 
maryed Caxton. 3. Matb, jv. iii. 64 5. The mayne 

and c. land of the whole worlde Grafton. 6. A C. 
Fever Cullen. Hence Co*ntmen.tly ado. chastely, 
temperately; fcontinuously. 

Continent (kp'ntinent), s^. 1-^94. [ad. L. 
coniinenteni', seeprec. and Contain.] i. That 
which contains; Now 1541. ta. 

Containing capacity-1666, ts. Land; the earth 
-1677. 4. esp. Mainland. Obs. exc. as in 5. 

1576. 5. One of the mairi continuous bodies 

of land on the earth's surface, as Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, North and South, and ? Aus- 
tralia, and the supposed Antarctic C. 1614. 
Also tramf and Jig. t6. Anier. Hist. The 
colonies or states collectively (during the War 
of Independence) -1784. 7. Eccl, Hist. = En- 
cratite 1702. 

I. Heart, once be stronger then thy C.. Cracke thy 
fiaile Case Ant. ^ Cl. iv. xiv. 40. 3. 2 Hen. /K, in. 

i. 47. 4. It i-5 not known whether that country be an 
island or the c. De Foe. Phr. The C . ; the mainland 
of EuroiDe, as dist. from the British Isles. 
Continental (k^ntine'ntal). 1760. [f. prec.] 

A. adj. I. Belonging to, or characteristic of, 

a continent 1818. 3. spec. Of, on, or belonging 
to ‘ the Continent ', i. e, the mainland of Europe 
1760- 3. Amer. Hist. Of or belonging to the 

colonies or States collectively (during and imme- 
diately aftei the War of Inclependence), as m 
C, Congress (sec Congress) 1775. 

I. At the north it (the climate] was c , and con- 
sequently dry Petehmann. 2. The c. tour Lytton. 
Tne C. Sj)siem (Hist.) ; the plan of Napoleon Bona- 
parte for cutting off Great Britain from all connexion 
with the continent of Europe; instituted by the Beilin 
Decree of 19th Nov., 1S06, which declared the British 
Islands in a state of blockade. 3. The C. debt Morse. 
C. money H. Phillips. 

B. sd. 1. An inhabitant of a continent; spec. 

of the continent of Europe 1828. 2. Amer. 

Hist. a. A soldier of the C. army in the War of 
Independence 1847. h. A currency note issued 
by the C. Congress; whence the phrase Hoi 
worth a c. 1872. 

Contme*ntalist. 1834. [f. prec. 4 -isr.] 
1. =: Continental si. i, 2. Amer. Hist. An 
advocate of the federation of the States after the 
War oflndependence. 

Contingency (k^nti*nd5ensi), 156X, [f. L. 
conihtgeni^ CONTINGENT; see -ENCY.] ti* 
Touching, contact -1677. 2* Connexion, af- 
finity of nature 1612. 3. The quality or con- 
dition of being contingent 1561. 4. A chance 

occurrence; a juncture 1616, 5. An event con- 
ceived as of possible occurrence in the future 
i6a6. 6. A thing or condition of things con- 
tingent upon an uncertain event 1818, 7. A 

thing incident to something else 1626. 

^ 3. The c, of human actions Bp. Watson, 4. Draw- 
ing from the starres theeuentsof future contingencies 
1620, s. A future estate of freehold, to arise either 
upon a c., or at a period certain Cruisk, 7. All the 
. .contingencie.s of marriage, number of children, etc. 
CoBBBTT. So Contrngence (in senses 1-4). 

Contingent (k/ntrndgent). ME. [a.F.,ori 


ad. 'L.contingentem, conii?igere, f. con- + ta?igere.] 

A. adj. fi. In contact; tangential -1703. 2. 

Liable to happen or not ME. 3. Happening 
orcommg by chance; fortuitous 1613. t4. Not 

determined by necessity; free -1796. +5. Sub- 
ject to accidents -1745. 6. Metaph, True only 

under existing conditions 1588 ; that exists m 
dependence on something else 17S5 ; non- 
essential 1628. 7. Dependent on or upon some- 
thing prior 1613. 8. Law. Dependent on a 

probability; conditional; not absolute 1710. 

2. If Death were only c., and not certain 1684. C. 
expenses 1747. 3. By various local and c.^ events 

I 1799, 4. If human actions are not C , what think you 
of the morality of actions Bp. Watson. 5. The c. 
nature of trade De Foe. 6 C. niatter (in Logic) • 
the subject-matter of a proposition which is not 
necessarily or universally tiue. 7. Things, .altogether 
c. and dependent of mans will Salkeld Hence Con- 
tinge*ntial a. of c. nature, non-essential {rare). 
Contrngently adv. in a c. manner. 

B. sb. I. An accident 1548. 2. A thing that 

may or may not happen 1623. 3. ' The pro- 

portion that falls to any one on a division ' ( J. ) ; 
a quota, esp. of troops 1727. Also transf 3 .nd Jig. 

2. It (Humane providence] cannot ascertain future 
Contingents SiR E. Digby. 3 The Nizam’s C. as 
this force was denominated Wellington, 

Continual (k^ati*ni?/al), a. ME. [a. OF. 
coniinuel, f, L, continuus; see -al.] 1. Always 

going on, incessant, perpetual; regularly recur- 
ring (arch.) 1500. t2. iransf. Of persons and 

things : Continually existing or acting ; con- 
stant, perpetual -1864. -f 3. Of diseases : 

Chronic, not intermittent -1751. t4. Con- 

tinuous ; forming a continuous series -1753. 

I. One almost c. eruption Phillips. Continuall 
victory maketh leaders insolent 1630. 2, Yore con- 

tynwelservaunt and bedeman 1462. 4, C. proportion 
(Math.): = Continued ptopoiiion. Hence Con- 
tinually always;very fiequently; continuously. 

Conti’nualness the quality of being c. (r<*n.’). 
Continuance (k^nti*ni«|ans). ME. [a. OF,, 
f. continuer (pr. pple. continuant) ; see -ANCE.] 
I. Keeping up, going on with, maintaining, or 
prolonging (an action, process, state, etc.). 2. 
Law. The adjournment of a suit or trial till a 
future date or for a period ME. 3. Perseverance, 
persistence (said of agents) {arch.) ME. ; the 
going on (of an action), the lasting (of a state) 
1530, (The most usual current sense.) 4. Stay 
ME. 5. Course or length of time ( Obs. or arch.) 
ME. t6. Lasting quality -1664 1 antiquity 
-1699 ; continuity {Hi. and Jig.) -*1756. 7. 

concr. Continuation 1552. Also attrib. 

I. His own preservation, or the c. of his species 
Addison 3 By patient c. in well doing Rom. ii. 7. 
The c. of disorder Hobbes, a quanel Fkoude. 4. j 
Cloy’d With long c. in a setled place Shaks. 
t||Continua‘ndo. 1607. [L., = ‘by continu - 1 
ing ’.] Law. In an indictment for trespass : A 
continuance or repetition of the act alleged. 
Hence transf -1734. 

Continuant (k/nti*nir/|ant). 1610. [a. F.] 

A. adj. ti. Continuing, persisting in time; re- 
maining in force -1660. 2. Capable of a con- 

tinuous sound, as some consonants. 

B. sb. 1. A consonant of which the sound can 
be prolonged, as f, v, s, etc. 1861. 2. Math. In 
Theory of Rtj nations, * A determinant in which 
all the constituents vanish except those in the 
principal diagonal and two bordering minor 
diagonals S almon. 

f Conti -nuate, j>j>C a. 1471. fad. L. con- 
iinuaiits pa. pplc,J 1. pa. pple. CONTINUED. 

2. adj. Continued without break or interstices 
-1656. 3. Long-continued, chronic -1635. 

An vntyreablc and c. goodness Tumn t. i. rx. 
ontLnuate, v. 1578. [f. L. continuat- 

ppl stem.] To make continuous in space or 
time -1834. 

Continuation (k^nli-niwi^Djon). ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. eo 7 Uinuattonemj\ tx. The action of 
continuing ; perseverance -1483. f 2. Con- 

tinuity in space -1726, 3. Continuous existence 
or operation 1469. 4, The causing of anything 
to continue 1586. 5. Math. In Fluxions : « 

i n tegration by parts -1786. 6# Stock Exchmige. 
The carrying over of an account till next settling- 
day ; see Contango 1B13, 7. concr. That by 
which anything is continued 1580. 8. //. Gaiters 
continuous with * shorts h Hence, in mod. slang, 
trousers, as a c- of the waistcoat X825. 

3. The c. of weakness X* Brown. 4. A decree 


made for the c. of the league Knolles. 7. Where it 
is crossed by the c. of Mount Imaus, Elphinstonc 

Continuative (kpnti nhz|/tiv). 1530. [ad. 
L. continuaiivus, f. continual- ppl. stem. ] 

A. adj. I. Serving to continue or impait con- 
tinuity 1684. 2. Expressing continuance. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absoL) Anything that 
serves to continue or impait continuity; spec. 
•j-a. a conjunction that introduces a subordinate 
clause -1751 ; tb. a proposition expressing con- 
tinuance, as Rome remains to this day 1725. 

Continuator (k^nti‘nizz|<2it3j). 1646. ff. L. 
continuare\ see - ok; cf. F. continuaieur.] i. 
One who continues. 2. One who continues 
work {esp. a book) begun by another 1656. 
Continue (k^ntimizz), v. ME. [a. F. con- 
tinuer, ad. L. contuLuare, f. continuus. Fre- 
quently confused with ME. conteiie — contain ] 
I. ira 7 is, 1. To carry on, keep up, persist in 
(an action, usage, etc.). 2. To cause to last or 
endure ; to prolong (something external to the 
agent) ME. ; to keep on, retain (in a place, con- 
dition, etc.) 1460. f 3. To attach /t? -1646. 4. 

To take up (a narrative, etc.) ; to carry on m 
space, succession, or development ME. 5. 
Law undS lock Ex ch. To adjourn, put off 1.^69. 

I. To c. a lesolve Siiaks., a metaphor Fielding, 
struggle 1874. 2. A good Way to c. their Memories 

Sir T. Browne. To c. him at School Walton. 4. 
To c. the Story (with Sir John in it) 2 Hen. jy, Epil. 
To c. lines Moxon. 

IL i 7 itr. I. To remain in existence or in its 
present condition; to last, endure ME 2. I'o 
remain {in a place) ME. ; to remain (in a speci- 
fied state or capacity) 1503. 3. To pei severe; 

to keep on (Now rare o( persons.) ME 4. 
To proceed in one's discoui'se; to resume 1711. 

1. But now thy kingdom shall not c. x .^am. .xiii. 14. 
2 They continued there not many days ^ohn ii. i?, 

i To c. unhappy {mod.). 3. The breeze continued Lady 

Bkassey. Phr. To c. doing' or to do. 4. Lortl 
Erskine continues thu.s: ‘ If’ [etc.] 1885. 
fin. = Contain -X572. 

Such blasfemyes ben fouiidun & coutynnued in lies 
sectis Wyclif. 

Hence Conti’iiuable a. Conti'xiuinglv adv. 
Continued (k^ntimiz^d),///. dr. ME. [f. 
prec. +ED.] X. Carried on without ce.ssation; 
continual. 2. Cairiod on in space, time, or 
series; continuous 1607. 

X, Cold Weather, and continu'd Rain Dryden. 
Phr. C.feverx see Con 1 inual zr. 3- 2. C. propot - 

Honats: a series of quantities such that the ratio is 
the same between every two adj.ncent terms Such 
tjuantilies are in C. proportion. C. fraction : a frac- 
tion whoie denoniinator is an inte.gei phtsjx fraction, 
which latter fraction has a similar dt'noniiiiator, and 
so on. iConiiuued bass - = Basso continuo. 
Continuer (k^ritrm/qoj), 1548. [f. as prec. 
+ -KR L] I. = Continuator 2. a. One who 
continues, in various senses, 

2. I would my horse had the speed of your tongue, 
and so good :i c. Much Ado j. 1. 143. 

Continuity (kpntiniz/’iti). 1543. fa. F. co 7 i- 
tinuUd, ad. L. co 7 iti'intiiaiem.\ x. The state: 
of being continuous; uninterrupted comuixiou 
or succession; coherence, unbrokenness. 2. 
Uninterniptcd duration {rare) 1646. 3. cpiasi- 
concr. A continuous or connected whole i6ox, 
X. The c. of the frontier Wkli.inoton. C. of atten- 
tion W. Grove, a. Their sled fast c. of gaze 184,0. 

Phrases. Law or prineipte of c . ; the principle that 
all change, .sequence, or .scries in mtlurc i.s continuous, 
and does not go per salumt, SolitUon of c . ; the fact 
or condition of being or becoming dwcontinuoas ; 
fracture, x'upture, breakage, break. Orig, used of 
wouud.s, etc. in an animal body, 

||Contiiiuo(k^nti*niW|<?)* [It.] « 

Basso continuo. 

Coutimtous (k,?nU’niK|Os), <35, 1642. [£ L. 
continuus (f. coniimre * to hang together ^ etc,) 
F-OUS. 1 I, Characterized by continuity ; ex- 
tending in space without a break ; having its parts 
in immediate connexion ; connected, unbroken 
X673. 2, Uninterrupted in time, sct|uence, or 

essence ; going on without inlerruption 
X. In most cases the area inhabited by a species Is 
c. Darwin. Anciemly c. with Malacca Ray. 1. The 
power of . . c. tbouglit ».*» very mre Jowki’t, Phrases. 

C. brake i a c. series of carriage brakes controlled 
from one point in a traim C comoumti ; Con- 
tinuant sh. X, C /mieiiou (Math.) ; one that varki 
continuously. C» stem (Bot.), one without articula- 
tions. C* voyage s one which if regarded, in spite of 
stoppages, as a single voyage in ref. to the object with 
which it was imdertaken Hence ConH’att* 


otts-ly adv., -mum. 

se (men), a (putss). au (loud), p (cut), g (Fr, cW)* a (cyev), oi (/, 0fe). 0 (Fr, eaudifYie), i (s/t). * (Pgyclw)* g {what), g (jgot), 
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[| Continuum (k^ntmiwi^m). PI. -a (-a). 
1650. [L.] A continuous thing, quantity, 01 

substance ; a continuous series of elements pass- 
ing into each other. 

To these animals [the wolf and dog] the e.xternal 
world seems a c. of scents Lewes 

Co*nt-line. 1848. [’for Cant-/z«<? (see 
Cant i. The spiral intervals between 

the stiands on the outside of a rope. 2. ‘ The 
space between the bilges of two casks stowed 
side by side Smyth. 

Conto (k^'ntt?). 1601. computus \ 

see Count jA] In Pg., a million; hence, short 
for a million reis, worth about ^220. 

Contorniate (k^nt^*jni,^t). 1692. [f. It. 

coniorno contour.] adj. Of a medal or coin: 
Having a deep furrow round the disk, withm 
the edge. var. ContoTniated, stf. A medal (or 
com) so furrowed : applied to certain brass 
pieces of Nero and other Roman Emperors. 

11 Contomo (kt7nt£>'rnt7). 1758. [It.; seeprec.] 
Contour, outline ot a statue, etc. 

Contorsion, obs. f. Contortion. 

Contort (k^nt^-it), v. 1622. [f. la. contort-^ 
contorqucre, f. con- + iorq acre to twist.] irans. 
To twist, twist together; to draw awry; to dis- 
tort greatly by twisting. Also Jig. 

The features are violently contorted Bain. Jig. 
Contorted from their established signification 1836. 

Contorted (k^ntputed), ppl. a. 1622. [f. 

prec. ] I. Twisted, twisted together ; twisted 
awry or out of shape. 3. Bot, Of petals : Over- 
lapping at one margin and overlapped at the 
other 1760. 

X. I’ll, .hang thee In a c. chain of icicles Massingcr. 

Contortion (k/nt^'jjan). 1611. [ad.L-cou- 
tortionem; see Contort i. The action of 
contorting; the fact of being contorted; distor- 
tion by twisting. 3. A contorted condition, 
state, or form 1664. 

jc. We strive . . to alter ourselves by ridiculous con- 
toisions of body Mrs. Ciiapone. z. Thecuiious 
tontoitions of the rocks Black. Hence Conto*r« 
tionist, one who professes and practises c. ' 

Contortive (k^nitf>'Jliv), a. 1859. [f. L. (rt7w- 
iori-^contorquer’e J Characterized by contortion. 

Contortuplicate (kpntpiti7z*plik^t),(a!. 1816. 

[ ad. L. conioriuplicaius, f. coniorius+plicatus,'\ 
Bot. Twisted back upon itself. 

Contour (kpmtuoj, k^ntu9*i), sb, 1662. [a. 
F., f. cmiourner (cf. Turn) ; see also Con- 
TORNO.3 I. The outline of any figure; spec. 
the line separating the differently coloured parts 
of a design. 2, ge?i. 1769. 

I. The whole c of her form . .resembled that of 
Minerva Scott, z. The undulating line indicates the 
general c. of the surface of the tounlry Huxluy. 

Comb. : c.-feathers, -hairs, those which form the 
.surface and c. of an animal. C. line, a line represent- 
ing the hori/ontal c, of the earth's surface at a given 
elevation. The c. line of a mountain at a given 
height represents the edge of a horizontal plane 
cutting the mountain at that height. 

Contour (k^nliiou), v. 1871. [f. prec.] i. 
irans. To mark with contour lines. a. To 
carry (a road, etc.) round the contour of a hill. 
l|Coatourn6(k<?ntzz*rn<?),<a!. 1727. [Fr.] I/er. 
Turned about, i. c. towards the sinister or left. 

II Contra (k^i-ntrfi), adv.,pnp. (sb.) ME. [L. ; 
orig the ablative case fem. of a com- 
parative form of mn, con prep For the sense j 
cf. OK. 7 oit(, wid'er,!XbmwiSer’‘Sxc^(m-^£ontra- 
dkere."] \ 

A. prep* Again.st. Chiefly in pro and contra 
(now con) * for and against ’ (the motion, etc.) 
1450. 

B. adv. On or to the contrary, contrariwiseME. 

C*sb, Thecontrary or opposite; inBoo^^beep- 

ing, the opposite (esp, the credit) side of an 
account. Also iransf* 1648, 

Contta^-y prefix* The L, adv. and prep, con- 
tra (sec prec,), signifying * against, in opposi- 
tion to, opposite, in the opposite direction', 
used in comb, in many English words derived 
from or formed after L. or it. In the names of 
musical instruments and of organ-stops it de- 
notes a pitch of an octave below ; as in contra- 
bass; Contraft-gottoy the double bassoon; etc. 
Contimlmud (k|?*ntrlb»nd). xs«9» [ad»Sp# 
eonirahmido smuggling, a. It, conirabando (now 
^‘trahb-)^ f, contra + bando proclamation, statute 


: — ^late L. handum, bannum ; see Bandon, 
Ban.] 

A. sb. I. Blegal or prohibited traffic, s. Any- 

thing prohibited to be imported or exported ; 
smuggled goods 1599. 3, (In fuU C. of war*) 

Anything {esp* arms, stores, etc. available for 
hostile purposes) forbidden to be supplied by 
neutrals to belligerents in time of war 1753. 4* 
U.S* During the Civil War ; A negro slave, esp, 
a fugitive or captured slave 1862 ; from a deci- 
sion of Gen, Butler in 1861 that such slaves 
were contraband of war 1862. 

1. This folly has thrown open folding -doors to c. 
Burke. Hence Contraband v, to smuggles fto 
declare c.^ Contrabandism, smuggling. Con- 
trabandist, a smuggler; var. II Co ntrabandksta. 

B. adj, I^rohibited by law, proclamation, or 
treaty, to be imported or exported 1656, 

Plate . . is not counterband in its metallic capacity 
H. Walpole. Jig* A c. preacher Southey. 

Contrabass (k^7ntrab^s). l^Qnrrrare. 1598. 
[ad. It. contrabass OyF, contrebasse (also used); 
see Contra- -h Bass J i. Mus, The Double- 
bass, used to add the lower octave to the bass in 
the orchestra. 3. Applied to other instruments 
taking a similar part ; chiefly aitrib*,2is c.posaune 
a kind of trombone, c. tuba, the bombardon. 

Contraception (kpntrase’^an). 1910. 
[irreg. f. Contra- in Conception.] 
Prevention of uteiine conception. So Contra- 
ce'ptlve a, and sb, pertaining to a (means of) 
procuring this 1897. 

Earlier names were aniiconception^ -zW, contracep- 
tics. 

Contract (kpmtraekt), sh^- ME. [a. OF., 
now cojztrat, ad. L. contractus, f. contract- ; see 
below.] I. A mutual agreement between two 
' or more parties that something shall be done 
or forborne by one or both; also, 'a writing 
in which the terms of a bargain are included ' 
(J.). 3. Law* An agreement enforceable by 

law ME. Also used gen* 3. spec, of marriage ; 
also, f betrothal ME. +4. Mutual attraction 
-1654. 5. aitrib.* as c* work, etc. 1665. 

I I. C. bridge', Bridge sb? 3. [Time] trots haid 
I with a yong maid, between the c. of her marriage, and 
the day it 1$ solemnizd A.Y.L* in. ii. 332. 

; Contract (k^ntrsedet), ppl* a, (and shJi), 

^ ME. [a. OF., ad. L. contractusj\ — CONTR ACT- 
! ED. A A contracted form or word 1669. 

I Contract (k/ntrse'kt), v, 1530. [f. L. con- 
tract-, contraAere, f, con- + trahere to draw. The 
ppl. adj. contract was much earlier in use.] i. 
trans* To agree upon, establish by agreement, 
to undertake mutually, or enter upon. Now 
rare, exc. as in 3. 1548. 3. intr. To enter into 

an agreement or contract 1530. 3. spec, as to 

marriage, irans. To constitute by contract 
1530 ; to betroth or engage 1536 ; intr. 1660. 4. 
trans. To enter into, incur, become involved in, 
acquire 1553. tS- To draw or bring together, 
collect, concentrate -1783. 6. To draw the 

parts of together ; to cause to shrink ; to knit 
j (the brow) x6o2. 7. To reduce to smaller com- 
pass as by drawing together ; to narrow , shorten 
1 1626. Also fig* intr* (for refifi X641. 

X. We haue contracted an inviolable amitie, peace 
and league with the aforesaid queene Hakluyt. ^ a. 
To c. for a loan McCulloch. 3. Of unsound mind 
and incapable of contracting marriage 1883. We were 
contracted before my father’s death Siikridan, 4. 
Phr. To c* friendship, etcquaintanccf etc. Toe. the 
displeasure of the world Pkpys, Colds 1691, guilt 
Mozley, a habit Chesterf., a debt 1719. ^ 6, Aches 
c., and stcrue your supple ioynts Timon i. i. 357. 7 < 

You c. your eye, when you would see sharply Bacon, 
fig. Xo c. his expence Pkpys, a vowel 1884. 

Hence Contra'ctable a. liable to he contracted or 
acquired. Contra’ctant, a contracting party {rare)* 
Contra'ctible «, contractile. ContractabiTity, 
-ibi'Uty. Contra’ctive a. having the property of 
[ contracting; tending to produce contraction. 
fCoatracta'tion. 1555. {fi**'^.fi,coniracterJ\ 
Mutual dealing, exchange -X735. 

Contracted (k^nlrse*ktM),/;>/, a. 1548. [f. 
Contract*^. 4 -ed L] 1. Established by agree- 
ment ?OAt 1589. ta. Betrothed "1624. 3, Ac- 
(juired 1640. 4. Narrowed, shot teued, shrunken, 
etc, 1603; fig concise 1595; restricted tyio. 

I, Our old c. amitie Greene, z. i Neu, Ik, iv. ii, 
17. 3. A self-coiuiacted wretchedness Glanvill. 4, 
Nariovv c, vallies X786. fig* In his Style , .he is G. 
and Fluent Hbarne, Petty c. ideas Li>. Brougham. 
Hence Contra*cteddy adv, -ne»s. 

Contractile (k^^ntroc'ktriy a* 1706. 


fa. F., f. L. contract- ppl. stem; cf. ductile.^ 
I. Having the property of contracting, a. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of contraction ; 
producing contraction 1725. 

I. The substance of the heart is c. Huxley, z. The 
c. action takes place in every direction Todd Hence 
Contractility, c. quality. 

Contraction (kpatrse-kj^n). 1582. [a. F,, 
ad. L. contractionem. \ i. The action of con- 
tracting or establishing by contract, spec, the 
action of contracting marriage; talso, betrothal 
1598. 3. The action of contracting (a debt, 

disease, habit, etc.) 1683. 3. The action of 

contracting {trans. and tnir.), or state of being 
contracted; shrinking, shortening, narrowing. 
(The most usual sense.) 1589 Also fig. 4. Ab- 
breviation; condensation (zznry^,) 1655. s.Grasn. 
etc- The action of shortening (a word, etc.) by 
omitting or combining some elements, or by 
reducing two vowels or syllables into one 1706. 
6. concr. A contracted form of a word, etc. 1755. 

I. Haml. III. iv. 46. 2. Anterior to the c. of the. . 

debt Earl Selbobne. 3. A c. of the heart 1594. The 
c. of Liquors by Cold 1665. C. of the brow Smollett, 
cf certain muscles 1876. fig. The c, of credit Mill. 
Free from any narrowness ore. Miss Burney. Hence 
Contra'ctional a., relating to or produced by c. 
Contra*ctionist, one who advocates c. of the cur- 
rency ; opp. to expansionist. 

tContra*ctly, adv* 1570. [f. Contract 
ppl. a. + -LY 2. ] By contraction -1675. 
Contractor (kpntrze-ktsj). Also 6-7 «er. 
1548. I. One who contracts; a contracting 
party. Obs. e.YC. as in 2. 3. spec. One who con- 

tracts to furnish supplies, or to perform any 
work or service at a certain price or rate ; one 
who undertakes work by contract 1724. 3. 

One who or that which contracts, narrows, or 
shortens; used esp. of certain muscles 1682. 
Contractual (k/?ntrze'ktizml), a, 1861. [f. 
L. contractiisQo'\^i:^kzi:-\--h.'L.'\ Of the nature 
of, pertaining or relating to, a contract’, as c, 
obligations. 

Contracture (k^ntrce’ktiui). 1658. [a. F,, 
or ad. 'L,.co7iiractura.'\ A condition of per- 
sistent contraction and ligidity in the muscles 
or the joints. Hence Contra'ctured ppl. a, 
affected by c. 

Co'ntra-dance, -danse, corrupt ff. Coun- 
try-dance ; see Contre-danse. 

Contradict (kpnlrddi'kt), v. 1570. ff. L. 
cositradict-, contradicere, in cI.L. contra dicere. 
Cf. F. contredirc.'] f i. tra?is To speak against ; 
to oppose in speech ; to forbid ; to oppose -1754. 
•\ijitr. 1616. 3. trans. To affirm the contrary 

of; to declare untrue or erroneous; to deny 
1582. Also absol. 3. iransf. To be contrary 
to; to go counter to, go against 1600. 

I. Stand in his face to c. his daime John 11. i. a8o. 
z. The statement has been officially contradicted 
{piod.). Deare Duff, I prylhee c. thy selfe, And say, 
it is not so Macb. ii. iii. 94. 3. Their Hues. .c. their 

doctrine Pbvnne. 

Hence Contradi'ctable a* fContradi'cter, -or. 
Contradiction (kpntradi'kjbn). ME. [a.F., 
ad. L. contradictionemd\ i. The action of con- 
tradicting or opposing; gainsaying. 2. Declar- 
ing to be untrue or erroneous; affirming the 
contrary ; denial 1526. 3. A statement that 

contradicts another 1724. 4. A state of oppo- 

sition m things compared; variance; (logical) 
inconsistency 1576, 5. A statement or phrase 

containing contradictory propositions or terms 
1795, 6. A contradictory act, fact, or condition 
1614. 7. A person made up of contradictory 

qualities 1735. 

I. Those who pursue their own Way out of a Sour- 
ness and Spirit of C. Stukle. a. Without c. I haue 
heard that Ani* 4 * Cl. 11. vii. 40. 3. It contains an 

official c. of the rumour {mod.). 4. The manifest c. 

between these two accounts Pkiesiley. Phr, The 
principle (or 2a%v) of e*i the axiom that *a thing 
cannot be and not be at the same time * or * that no- 
thing can have at the same time and at the same 

K : contradictory and inconsistent qualities'. 5- 
parts of a c. cannot possibly be true Houbks. 
A virtuous tyrant iga c. in terms Towett. 7. Woman's 
at best a c, still I^OfE. Hence ContradPctional a* 
contradictory (rare). Coatradi'ctious a. fcon- 
tradictory, contrary: sdf-coniradictory(«w/L)j given 
toc^; disputatious. Contradi*ctIoua-Iyn:zfz^.,-xies&k 
Contradictive (kpntrMi^ktiv), a* 1637, [f. 
I., contradict- ppl. stem + -IVE, ] x * Of contra- 
dictory mmlity or tendency, ta. Contradictious 
-1673. Hence Contradi^ctlvely adv* 


8 (Ga:. Kd-ln). d (Fr.ptf#), d (Ger. H (Fr.di^ne), 0 (c/zrl)* e (eo) {tkm). i {it) {vein), f (Fr, tore), S (fitV, frm, <s«rth), 
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against each other. 2. Logic, To convert by 


Contradictory (Vntradi-kUri). ME. [ad. 
L. coniradicioriiis\ cf. F. contradicioire.\ 

A. adj, I. Logic Having the quality 

of contradicting; denying that a thing stated is 
completely true 1605 ; that contradict each 
other; mutually inconsistent 1534; inconsistent 
in itself 1868. 2. Of opposite character; dia- 
metrically opposed, contrary 1736. 3* Con- 

tradictious 1891. 

I. C. opposition (In Logic) • the opposition between 
two C. propositions^ i.e such as differ both in quantity 
and quality (e. g. All A is B: Some A is not B) \ of 
which one must be true and the other false. C. terms . 
such as ‘ A and not- A 

B. sb, I. A contradictory proposition, asser- 
tion, or principle; spec, in Logic\ see A. i. ME. 
2. The opposite, the contrary 1840. 

t. You shall never be good logician, that would set 
together two contiadictorles; for that, the schoolmen 
say, God cannot do Cranmer. 

Hence Coiitradixtorily adv. in a way that con- 
tradicts; Log-, with c. opposition. Contradi’Ctori* 
ness. var. tCo ntradictoTious. 
Contradistinct (kpntiadisti'gkt), a. 1621. 
[See Contra-.] Contradistinguished; distinct 
and in contrash 

Contradistinction (kp-ntradisti’qkjan). 
1647. [See Contra-.] The action of contra- 
distinguishing; distinction by contrast or op- 
position. 

An actual possession by the bankrupt, in c. to a 
constructive possession 1789, 

Contradistinctive (kp:ntradisti*qktiv), a. 
1641. [See Contra-.] Serving to contradis- 
tinguish ; marking contradistinction [rare). 
Also as sb. ^ ^ 

Contradistinguisti (kf? ntradisti'qgwij), z/. 
1622. [See Contra-.] trans. To distinguish 
by contrasting. 

The development which contiadistinguishes the 
Hellene from the barbarian M. Arnold. 

Contrafago-tto ; see Contra-. 
tContrafi'Ssure. 1676. [See Contra-.] 
Surg. Afiacture of the skull pioduced on the 
contrary side to that which received the blow 
-1783. 

Contrafocal (kpntrafcru-kal), a, 1866. [See 
Contra-.] Math. Of tw’o conics, etc. ; Having 
the sums of the squaies of two corresponding 
axes equal ; opp. to Confocal conics. 
Contragre-dient, a. 1853. [f. L. contra- 
’^-gredient.'] Math. Of two systems of vari- 
ables: Such that when one undergoes linear 
substitution, the other undergoes linear substi- 
tution simultaneously, but of a contrary kind. 
So Contragre’dience, the quality of being c. 
Contrahent (k^-ntiahent). 1524. [ad. L. 
contra hen.iem.'l adj. Contracting, sb. A con- 
tracting party. 

Contra-indicant (k^ntraii'ndikaiil). 1623. 
[See Contra-. Cf. ne.\t. | Med. A symptom 
which makes against a particular diagnosis, and 
indicates contrary or other treatment. 
Contra-indicate (kf? ntr&,i’ndik^<t),z'. 1666. 

[ See Contra-,] Med. trans. To give indica- 
tions contiary to; said esp. of .symptoms which 
make against a particular treatment or remedy. 

Other urgent or contraindicating .symptoms must 
he observed Harvky, 

Contra-indica-tion. r 623 . [ See Co n x r a-. ] 
Med. An indication which makes against a par- 
ticular treatment. 

Contrala'teral, a. 1882. [See Contra-.] 
Med. That is on the opposite side. 
Contra-lode (in Mining ) ; see Countkr- 

LODE. 

Contralto (k/ntra*lt^). PI. -ti, -tos. 1730. 
fit.; ‘a counter treble in musicke' (Florio).] 
Mus. a. The part sung by the highest male or 
the lowest female voice ; b, a voice of this com- 
pass ; c. a singer having a contralto voice. 
(Now usually restricted to the female voice.) 
Also aitrih. or adj. 

Contramtire,obs.var. of Countermure v. 
Contranatural (k^?uitra,n2e*tiurai),a. 1633. 
[See Contra-.] Contrary to what is natural ; 
OMosed to nature. 

Contraplex (Ic^-ntrlipleks), a. 1879. [Cf, 
simplex, etc,] '/'elegr. Plaving two currents 
passing in opposite directions at the same time, 
ContrapO'Se, 27 . 2617. li.'L.contrapomn^ 
si*c Co.M POHK. ] 1 . To s('t in opposition, or over 

(inatn). 


contraposition. 

Contraposition (k^ ntrap<7zrjan). 1551. [ad. 
L. contrapositionem (Boethius).] i. A placing 
over against; antithesis, opposition 1581. 2. 

Lo^ic. A mode of conversion in which from a 
given proposition we infer another having the 
contradictory of the original predicate for its 
subject; thus * All S is P ’ becomes ‘ No not-P 
is S (Also called Conversion by Negation.) 
Contrapositive (k^*ntrapp*2itiv). 1870. [f. 
L, contraposii- ppl, stem.] adj. Of, belonging 
to, or produced by contraposition, sb. Any- 
thing characterized by contraposition 1870. 

Co ntraprove*ctant. [See Contra-.] 
Math. A covariant regarded as generated by 
operating on any covariant with a contraprovec- 
tor. So Comtraprove’ctor, the operator obtained 
by replacing the facients by symbols of partial 
differentiation in any contravariant. Cayley. 

Contraption (k^ntras-p/an). 1834. collog. 
[etym. dub.] A device, contrivance. 
Contrapuntal (k^ 7 ntrap 27 ’ntal), 1845. [f. 
It. contrapunfi), f. contra punto point; see 
Counterpoint.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of counterpoint ; according to the rules 
of counterpoint. Hence Contrapumtally adv. 
Contrapu*ntist, one skilled in counterpoint. 
Co:ntra-rela-ted, ppl. a. 1866. [See Con- 
tra-. ) Dynamics. Having as their kinematical 
exponents contrafocal ellipsoids. 

Co ntra-remo*nstrant. 1618. [See Con- 
tra-.] One who remonstrates in answer or 
opposition to a remonstiance. Also attrib. So 
Co ntra-remo'nstrance. 

Contrariant (kpntreaTiant), ///<?., a. and sb. 
ME. [a. OF,, ad. med.L. contrariantem, con- 
t?'a7'iare, f. L. contra7'insj\ ’\pple. Opposing. 
adj. I. Opposed, contrary to 1530; f contrary 
-■1649. 2. Mutually antagonistic 1560. One 

who or that which is opposed in purpose or 
nature 1657, Hence Contra*riantly adv. 
Contrariety (kpntraroi-eti). ME. [a. OF. 
contrarieti, ad. late L. co7itrarietatem.'\ i. The 
state or quality of being contrary; opposition, i 
repugnance, disagreement; inconsistency; (with ■ 
a and pi.) an instance of this. a. Opposition ; 
to one's purpose or advantage; hence (with a 
and pi.) an adversity, mishap, disadvantage 
ME. 3. Logic. Contrary opposition 1553. 

I. That in the words of our Saviour there can be no 
c. Milt. He will be here, and yet he is not heie; 
How can these contrarieties agree i Hen. VI, 11. iii. 
59. 2. To shelter them from C. of Seasons 1620. 

Contrarily, adv. 1485 ; = Contrariwise. So Coit- 
trariness hue ME. 

Contrarious (k^iitie»’rios), a. Now rare. 
ME. [a. OF. conii-ariotis, ad. med.L. con- 
irariosns.] i. fContrary or repugnant -X656 ; 

; opposed ME. ; perverse ME. 2. Adverse, un- 
toward ; ve.xatious ME. Hence -ly adv., -ness. 
Contrariwise, adv. ME. [f. Contrary a. 
Pronunciation k^'ntr^iriiWoi^z (the most fre- 
quent) ; alsokpntroe'riwoiz, and k^mtrC»Tiw;)iz.] 
I. On the other hand, on the contrary. 2. In 
the opposite way, order, or direction ; vice versd 
1570. 

X. Heaven is compared to an hill.. Hell c. to a Pit 
1605. a. It hath seldome or ncuer been .seene, that 
the farre Southern People have inuaded the Northern, 
but c. Bacon. 

Co:ntra-rota-tion. 1729. [See Contra-.] 
Rotation in the opposite direction. 

Contrary (kpmtrari). MPk [a. early IL con- 
ira‘ric, ad. 1^. contraries, f. contra; cf. adver- 
sary. Originally stressed contra* ry, which is 
still dial,") 

A. adj. u Opposed in nature or tendency; 
mutually oppo.sed; tdifierent -1696, 2. The 

opposite, the other (of two thiiig.s) ME. 3, Of 
persons and actions: tHostne-x662; contrari- 
ous. (Only in popular use, and pronounced 
contrd*ry.) 1850, f 4. Of things ; Prejudicial, 
untoward “I737, 5. Opposite in position or 

direction MPk 6. Logic, Sec quots. 

X, Otber .. helde tontraryc oppynyon Caxton. C 
diseases should have c. remedies Hooker, *. All 
ignorant of her c. sex Sjpknskr. 3. Mary, Mary, quite 
c, Hursery Bime. 4. Wayei . . either croHSC or c. Br 
H AtL. 6» C.proposdions i those most oppo*ied to each 
other in quality, each denying every possible case of 
the other, as All A is Js: Jve A is B, C, terms: 
those furthest apart within the same class, as Idach 


and iv/zite. C. opposition : that of c. propositions or 
terms, var. +Co*ntrair. [f. OF. conirairc.] 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.^^ fi. Opposite 

position or side Wint. T. i. li. 372. 2. An 

object, fact, or quality that is the very opposite 
of another; often in pL ME. +3. Hostility; an 
act of hostility -i 565, t4. A denial -1555. ts. 

An adversary, enemy -1622. 6. Logic. A con- 

trary term or proposition; see A. 6. 1655. 

3, For good and wikkednesse ben tuo contiaries 
Chaucer. Phr. By contianes: by direct contrast; 
also, just in the opposite way. The c. • the exact 
opposite or reverse. On the c ; on the other hand, in 
contradistinction ; by no means, far from it. To the 
c. : to the opposite effect. 

C. adv. 1. Contrarily, contrariwise [to) 1463. 

2. Adversely 1497. 3* On the contrary [arch.) 

1549, 4. In an opposite way ; in Her. = 

Counter 1596. 

2. What storme is this that blowes so contrarie ? 
Rom. ^ Jul. in. 11. 64. 

Contrary, v. Now dial. ME. [a. F. con- 
trarier, ad. late L. co7itrariare^\ i. trans. To 
oppose, thwart; to contradict; to do what is 
contrary to 1581. 2. inir. To act, speak, or 

write in opposition ME. 

I. The winds contrarying his course 1649. 

Contrast (k^ntra'st), v. 1489. [a. OF. co7i- 
trasterx — late L. contrastare, f. L. co7itra-^ 
siai'e. Reintroduced from F. c 1700 as a term 
of Art.] fl. To resist, tra?is. and mir. -1688. 

11 . I. trails. Fine Arts. To put in contrast 
differences of form, colour, etc., so as to heighten 
the total effect 1695. 2. gen. 'To set (objects) m 

opposition in order to bring out their differ- 
ences, and compaie their superiorities or de- 
fects. (Usu. of mental comparison only.) 1799. 

3. Of things : To set off (each other) by con- 
trast 1695; ^ contiast to 1767, 4. intr. 

To form a contrast; to exhibit a difference on 
comparison [with) 1715. (Also pass, of 3 in 
same sense.) 

I. Contr.Tsted by contrary motions, the most noble 
parts foremost ill sight Duvdln. 3. The figiues of the 
groups, .must c. each other by iheii several positions 
Dkydcn. Hence Coiitra*stive«. forming a contrast; 
standing in contrast {to). 

Contrast (k^^rntrast), sh. 1597. [a. F. con- 
traste (inasc.), ad. It. conti^ido, f. contrastare; 
see prec.] ti. Contention, strife -1070. 2. 

Fine Arts. The juxtaposition of forms, colours, 
etc., so as to heighten the effect of correspond- 
ing parts and of tlie whole 17x1. 3. Compari- 

son of objects of like kind whereby thedifference 
of their qualities is brought out; an instance of 
this 1731. 4. A person or thing of mo.st oppo- 
site qualities 1764. 

a, C. increases tlie .splendour of be.auty, but it <lis- 
turbs its influence Ru.skin. 3. A lucky parallel or a 
.striking c. Johnson. 4. What a c. from such an in- 
tention was the cvtnit Mao. D'Auhi.ay. var. fCou- 
tra'sto (In .sense i). 

Contrastimiilaiit (k^- ri trd , st i* m i /^1 ant ) . 

1831. I ad. iLcontiMstirnolante.^ Med. A medi- 
cine that acts in opposition to a .stimulant, or 
that reduces the force of the vital actions. 
Contrate (k^-ntr/t), a. 1450. [f, L. type 
coniratus, f. conti'a ; cf. metl. T ... conti'afa 
Country.] tr- ? C)ppD.se(L 2. (\ wheel: a 
wheel having tc(‘th set at right angles to its 
plane, as in certain wateluss 1696. 
fContrateixor (K^nlifitc'noi). 1552. fad. It. 
contratenoi'e; see CoNTR A-. ] Mu r. ( ftjUNTF.R- 
TENOU -1782. 

Contravallation -Jon), X678, 

[ad. F. contrevaliaikm, f. L. contra-'^ valla- 
tioneuu')^ Mil. A chain of redoubts and breast- 
worlcs, construett'd by be.siegers, to prottset tlicir 
camp against sorties of the garristm. 
Contravariant (^k|»ntiAve«*ri{int). 1853. [See 
Contra-.] Math, 'A function which .stands 
in the same relation to the primitive furudion 
from which it is derived as any of its linear 
transforms to an inversely derived transform of 
its primitive' (Sylvester). 

Contravene (kTntrUv/m), 57. 1567. [ad. F. 

conirevenir L. Cimiravenire (Augustine), | 
I. irons, To go coimtix to; to transgress (a law, 
etc.); to come in conflict with, a* To oppose 
in argument; to contradict, dispute, deny lyaa. 

*. Ebther to conform to the tenour of the jarllcle. or 
to c. it Burkh, To. . warn them against ftcts which c. 
tills duty t793» *, Conclusions so firmly havd that 

we may not c. them Huxley. Hence ContrAV 6 *mr, 


a (pass), uu (li3?/cl). p (cut). | (Fr. chtff). 9 (ever)* oi (/, eye), s (Fr. eau d^ vie), i (sit), i (fsychi), g (what). p(g<ft). 
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Contravention, (k^ntrave-njan). 1579. [a. 
F., f. (ult.) L. coniravenire.^ The action of 
contravening; violation, transgression. 

C. of the church catechism Dickens, of the chrono- 
logical order Stanley. 

Contra version, rare, [f. L. coniraversus.'] 
A turning in the opposite direction. Congreve. 
Contrayerva (kpntrayauva). 1656. [Sp, ; 
= ' counter-«herb i. e, one used as an antidote, 
f. Contra- (now yerba) Herb.] The 
root-stock of species of Dorstenia {D, Contra-^ 
yerva and D. braziliensis, N. O. Uriicacese) 
native to tropical America, used as a stimulant 
and tonic, and formerly against snake-bites. 

Contre-, prefix. F, contre L. contra has 
regularly given in Eng. Counter, q. v. Fre- 
quent in heraldic terms, as c.~barr^, etc.; = 
Counter-barry, etc., q. v. 
|lContrecoiip(ki7htr’k«). 1830. \F.fi, contre 
+ coup.'} 1. ‘ A repulse in the pursuit of any 
object' (Jamieson). 2. Surg. The effect of a 
blow, as an injury, fracture, produced exactly 
opposite, or away from, the part actually struck. 
Contrectation (kpntrekt/i’Jon). 1602. [ad. 
L. contrectatioiiem.} Handling, touching. 

Contre-dance, H-danse, contra-dance. 

1803. [after F. conire-danse, It. contraddanza, I 
and Sp. contradanza, corruptions of Eng. 
CoUNTRY-iaJtf/zrtf, by the perversion of country 
into contre-, contra-. See N.E.D.] A country- 
dance ; esp. a French country-dance. 
Contrefort; see Counter-. 

II Contretemps (k^htr’tan). 1684. [F. contre- 
temps bad or false time, etc.] ti. Fencing. A 
pass or thrust made at a wrong or inopportune 
moment -1725. a. An inopportune occurrence; 
an unexpected mishap or hitch 1802. 
a. Grieved, by a cruel c. Mar. Edgeworth. 
Contributable (k^ntri’biwtab'l), a. 1611. 
[f. Contribute -h-able.] i. Liable to con- 
tribute. [So F. contribuahle.} 2. Payable as 
contribution 1824. 

fContributary (k^ntri*bi«tari), a. (and sh^ 
ME. [f.asprec. -{--ARY. NowContributory. j 
Contributing; tributary-1801. One who con- 
tributes; one who pays tribute -1599. 
Contribute (k^ntri*bi«t), z/. 1530. [f. L. 
contribut- ppl. stem, f. con--\-tribuere. (For- 
merly stressed co'ntribute, which is still dial.)'] 
ti . trans. To levy tribute upon (rare) 1559. ta. 
zntr. To pay tribute (to). Marlowe. 3. To 
give or pay jointly with others; to furnish to a 
common fund or purpose 1530; intr, or absol. 
to give or make contribution 1610. 4. transf. 

and fig. To give or furnish along with others to 
a collective stock 1653, zntr. or absol. 1864. 
S‘fi^' To lend (agency or assistance) to a com- 
mon result or purpose, trans. and (more usu- 
ally) intr. 1605. 

3, Every hand is open to c. something Johnson. 
intr. A fund was ]:aised..to which all parties . . con- 
tributed Smiles. 4. Essays, contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review Macaulay. 5, intr. He contributed 
greatly to improve tlie national music W. Irving. 
Hence Contri'butive a. that has the quality or 
power of contributing; fitted to c. {to)» 
Contribution (kf>ntribiM*Jan). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. contributionem; see prec.] 1. The ac- 
tion of contributing (sec Contribute v.) 1582. 
a. A sum or thing contributed; now, esp. An 
imposition levied upon a district for the support 
of an army in the field ME. transf. ax^d fig. 
1648. 3. Law. The payment by each of the 
parties interested of his share in any common 
loss or liability 1641. Also atirib. 

1. To make a certalne c. for the poore sainctes that 
are in Hierusalem Rom. xv. a6. r hr. To lay under 
c . ; to force to contribute, n. The smallest c. thank- 
fully received tnmif. A letter, .apparently 

. .a c, from a fresh hand r88a. Hence Contribu'*- 
tional a» of or pertaining to a c. 

Contributor (k^ntrrbiistoi). 1530. [a. AF. 
contributour (mod*F. -eur), f. L. contribut-; see 
Contribute,] i# One mat contribute.^ ; spec. 
one who contributes literary articles to a journal, 
magarine, etc. ta. One who pays tribute -1630* 
Contributory (k^ntrbbijwtsjri). 1467. [f, 
T^. contribut- ppl stem (see Contribute) + 

-ORY.] 

A. adj. I* That oontributes; ftributary ■"i:6ox. 
a« Of the nature of contribution 1836, 

*» C. allies Gaorit* C» to our own destruction 


Clarendon. C. negligence \ negligence on the part 
of a person injured, which has conduced to the injury. 

B. sb. I. One who, or that which, contributes 
1467. a. Eng. Law. One who is bound, on 
the winding up of a joint stock company, to 
contribute toward the payment of its debts. 
fContri'St, V. 1490. [ad. F. centrist er : — L. 
contrzsiare.} To make sad -1818. var. 

tContri'state; whence tContrista'tion. 

Contrite (kp-ntrait), a, (and sb.) ME. [a. 
F. conirit, ad. L, confriius, pa. pple. of con- 
terere, f, con- + terere. Originally stressed con- 
tri'ie.} ti. ht. Bruised, crushed [rare) -1755. 
a.y^g. Crushed or bioken in spirit by a sense of 
sin; reduced to contrition ME. 

X. A c, reed Jer. Taylor. a. A broken and a c. 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise Ps. li. 17. In 
veiy c. and earnest words 1868. So tContri’ted 
ppl. a. Hence Co*ntrite-ly adv., -ness {rare). 

Contrition (k^ntri*Jhn). ME. [a. OF. con- 
triciun, now contrition, ad. L. contritionem, f. 
conterere; see prec.] fi. lit. The action of rub- 
bing together; grinding, pounding, or bruising 
(so as to pulverize) -1684. a. fig. The condi- 
tion of being bruised in heart ; affliction of mind 
for some fault or injury done; spec, penitence 
for sin. Cf. Attrition. ME. 

I. Triturable, and reduceable to powder, by c. 
Sir T. Browne. a. In the tyme of thy repentaunce 
and contrycyon 1530. 

Contriturate (k^ntri*tiur<?it), v. rare. 182a. 
[f. Con- - f- T riturate,] To triturate tho- 
roughly, pulverize. i 

Contrivance (k^ntraiwans). 1627. [f. Con- 
trive -an ce.] i.Theaction of contriving; * 
inventing, plotting, or planning 1646. a. Adap- 
tation of means to an end; design 1695. 3. 

The faculty of contriving; inventive capacity 
1^59* t4* The way in which a thing has been 
contrived -1834, 5. Something contrived for a 
purpose; a plan, an artifice 1627; a mechanical 
device 1667. Also Jig. 

I. The pr^arations . . yet are . . in c. and agitation 
May. a. Proofs of C. in the Structure of the Globe ! 
Woodward. 5. The grand Scheme and C. for our 
Redemption Edwards. fig. The contrivances by 
which Orchids are fertilized Darwin, vars. fCon- 
trPval. Contri'vancy (in sense 3). 

Contrive (k^Intrsiw), zr.l ME, [a. OF. con- \ 
trover — It. controvare, f. con- + trovare : — L. 
turbare to disturb, etc. The phonetic change 
to contrive is unexplained.] i. trans. To in- 
vent, devise, excogitate with ingenuity and 
cleverness, ta. intr. To form devices; to plot, 
conspire -1641. 3. trans. To devise, design 

ME. t4. To find out -1600. tS* To concoct, 
fabricate. [Cf. F. conirouver.} -1468. 6, To 

bring to pass 1530. ty. To bring by ingenuity 
or skill into a place, position, or form -1701. 

I. I will . . sodainely contriue the meancs of meeting 
betweene him^ and my daughter Haml. 11, ii. 216. a. 
The Fates with Traitors do c. Shaks. 3. To c. a 
tubular bridge 1856. 6. Prophecies when once they 

get abroad . . C. their own fulfilment Shelley. 

Hence Contri* vable a. that can becontri ved. fCon- 
tri'vement, » Contrivance i, 4, 5. Contri’ver. 
t Contri ‘ve, ME. [app. irreg. f. L. con- 

irivi, pret. of conterere.'] trans. To wear down; 
to pass (time) -1596. Tam. Shr. 1 . ii. 276. 
Control (k^ntr<7ttd),^A 1590. [prob.f. Con- 
trol V.} I . 'The fact of controlling, or of check- 
ing and directingaction; domination, command, 
sway. a. Restraint, check 1594. 3« A method 
or means of restraint; a check X732. 4. A per- 
son who acts as a check; a controller 1786, 

I. Quenching my familiar smile with an austere 
regard of controll Twel. JV. 11, v. 74. a. Speak what 
thou know’st, and speak without controul Pope. ^ 3, 
The. .checks and controuls provided by the constitu- 
tion Hume. C. •experiment ; a test experiment devised 
to check the inferences deduced from an experiment, 
by application of the Method of Difference. 4. b. The 
apparatus for controlling an aeroplane or motor vehi- 
cle *908. C. A section of the road over which speed 
is controlled, or where contesting machines are allowed 
time to stop for overhauling, etc. 1900. 

Control (k^ntrJtt‘1), 37. 1475. \a.F.contr 6 lerj 
earlier conireroller, f. F, contreroUe (now con- 
trbli), corresp, to med.L, contrarotulus, f. con- 
tra against, counter + rotulus Roll. Still occas , 
spelt controul?^ x. trans. To check or verify, 
and hence to regulate (payments, etc.) : ong. 
by comparison with a dwllcate register. Also 
transf. fa. Hence : To call to account, re- 
prove (a person) -1692; to reprehend, object to 


(a thing) -1738. 3* To exercise restraint of 

direction upon the free action of; to dominate, 
command 1495- Also rej/l. 4, tTo overpower 
”^755 f iu Law, to overrule 1724. 

I. To controlle the receytes & all the yssues of the 
Thesaurers office 1475. transf. To c. statements 
1878. 3. But (oh vame boast) Who can controll his 

Fate 0 th. v. u. 265. Hence Contro'Uable a. 
Controller (k/ntrJ’u'lai). ME. [a. AF. con- 
irerollour, f. OF. conireroller; see Control. 
The first syllable of the reduced form countrol- 
lour, mistaken for count, etymologically compt, 
gave comptroller, a form affected by official 
scribes, and still retained in connexion with 
various offices.] 1. One who keeps a counter- 
roll so as to check a treasurer or person in 
charge of accounts, ta. A censorious critic -1614. 
3. One who or that which controls; Naut. an 
apparatus for regulating or checking the motion 
of a chain-cable as it runs towards the hawse- 
holes 1867. 

I. Comptroller of the houshold Swift, of the Navy 
Sir J. Ross. 3. It makes the great controwler of the 
world, a bare spectator Prynnk. C.-general: an 
officer entrusted with the supreme control. Hence 
Contro’UersMp, the office of c. 

Controlment (k^nti^u’lment). arch. 1494. 
[f. Control v. + -ment.] ti. The controlling 
of accounts -1565. a. = Control sb. 1. 1494. 
3, = Control sb. 2. 1525. t4. Censure -1646. 

3. Heere haue we war for war, & bloud for bloud, 
Controlemenc for controleraent John i. i. 20. 
f Controve*rsal, a. 1612, [f. L. controversus 
(see Controverse) + -al.] i. Turned or look- 
ing in opposite directions 1644. a. =Contro- 
versial -1697. 

I I. The Temple of Janus with his two c. faces 
Milton. 

tCo*ntroverse, j-A 15... [a. F., ad. L. 

, troversia.'] — CONTROVERSY -1636. 

The c. of beauties soveraine grace Spenser. 

j tCo*ntroverse,z/. 1601. [f. Controversed 
I ppl, a, ~ F. controversi.] i, trans. To discuss, 
debate -1755. 2. intr. To dispute with 1699. 

fCO’Htroversed, ppl. a. 1575. [ad. L. con- 
troversus; earlier than the verb. See Contro- 
vert.] Made the subject of controversy; con- 
troverted -1663. So tCo'ntroverser, -or. 
Controversial (kpntr^voujal), a. 1583. [ad. 
L. eontroversialis; see CONTROVERSY and -AL. j 
I, Subject to controversy; questionable; dis- 
puted. a. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
controversy; polemical 1659. 3. Disputatious 
1659. 

I. As c. a ii^int as the authorship of Junius J. 

' Wilson, a. Polemical or c. divinity Bp, Bull. 3. 
The c. pen Crabbe. var. fControveTsary, -ory. 
Hence Controversialist, one who is skilful in 
controversy: a disputant. Controversially 

Controversion (kpntidi’vS’^on). 1677. [ad. 
med.L. controversionem,} fi. A controversy 
-1762. a. The action of controverting 1762. 
3. = CONTRAVERSrON, q. V. 1684. 

Controversy (kp‘ntr<yv5jsi), sb, ME. [ad. 
L. controversia, f. controversus, f. contra (= co 7 t- 
tra)+ versus ] r. Dispute, contention («^. 

when carried on in writing) ; contention as to 
rights, claims, and the like, or on a matter of 
opinion, a. (with a and pi.) A dispute, conten- 
tion; esp. a discussion of contrary opinions 1573. 

*. He. . made hym a ludge in causes of controiiersie 
Eden. Tossed .. with their unballasted wits in 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of c. Milton. ^ Phr. 
Without, beyond c. (L. sine controversia ] : without 
or beyond q^uestion or doubt, a. The great c. reject- 
ing the ‘ Origin of Evil ’ H. Rogers. Hence fCO’n- 
troversy v. = Controverse v. 

Controvert (kp‘ntr<yvoit, kpntr(J'vo*Jtt), v. 
1609. [f. L. type ^controvertere, after L. con- 
troversus, and convert, pervert, etc.] tx. trans. 
To dispute or contest (a title, etc.) -xdSa, a. 
To make the subject of controversy; to dispute 
about 1612. 3. To oppose in argument; to dis- 
pute, deny 16x3. 4. intr. To engage in a con- 
troversy 1616. 

%, Why melancholy men are witty.. is a problem 
much controverted Burton. 3. The existence hereof 
men do not c. Sm T. Browne, 

Hence Controverted ppla. subjected to con- 
troversy. Controverter, one who controverts. Con- 
trovcTtible a. capable of being controverted * dis- 
putable. Controvertlst# a controversialist, 

I tContni*de> X609. [ad. L* contrudere.] 

I trans. To thrust or crowd together -i6sx, 

J Hence tContnx*8ion (rare). 
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Contubemal (k^ntiM-bsmal). 1842. [ad. 
L. contnbernalis.'] sb. One who occupies the 
same tent, adj. Of or relating to occupation of 
the same tent 1873. So tContube*mial a. 
sharing the same tent. Chaucer. 
Contumaciotis (kpntiwm^“j3s),fl. 1600. [f. 
L. contumaci-\ see Contumax.] i. Exhibiting 
contumacy; stubbornl}' perverse, insubordinate, 
rebellious 1603. 3. LaWn Wilfully disobedient 

to the summons or order of a court 1600. 

I. Torcducethec. monks to obedience 1772. Hence 
Contumaxiousdy adv., -ness. 

Contumacy (l^’nti^ismasi). ME. [ad.L.r^>«- 
tumacia, f. contumax. J i. Perverse and ob- 
stinate resistance of authority, ta* Of diseases, 
etc.: Reluctance to yield to treatment ~i66i. 
3. Law. Wilful disobedience to the summons 
or order of a court ME.^ 

1. Such acts Of contumacie will provoke the highest 
Milt. P. L. x. 1027. var. Contumaxity {rare). 
fComtumax, a. ME. [a. L., f. con- + tum^, 
conn. w. tumere, or ltemnere.'\ = Contuma- 
cious --1587. 

Contumelious (kpntiwmrlios), u!. 1483. [a. 
OF. contumilieiis, ad. L, coniumeliosus \ see 
-ous.] I. Exhibiting Contumely; despiteful; 
superciliously insolent 1548. t2. Reproachful, 
disgraceful -1663. 

X, With scoffes and scornes, and c. taunts Shaks. 
Curving a c. lip Tennyson, 2 In so base and c. a condi- 
tion Cowley. Hence Contum.eTious-ly«<f!z;.,-ness. 

Contumely (k^*nti«mni). ME. [a. OF.^^^- 
tumelie, ad. 'L.contumelia't prob.cogn. w. Con- 
tumax.] I. Insolent reproach or abuse; in- 
sulting or contemptuous language or treatment ; 
despite; scornful rudeness; now esp. such as 
tends to dishonour or humiliate. (Also with a 
2ji6.pl.) a. Disgrace, reproach 1555. 

1. The Oppressors wrong, thepoore mans C. Haml. 
in. i. 7X. 2. lt..casteth a kind of c. upon the author 
of it Pearson. 

Contund (k^nt2?*ad), tj. rare. 1599. L* 
contundere.] ti. trans. To pound, beat small 
-1656. a. To affect with contusions ; to pound 
(adversaries), joc. or affected. 1654. 
fContu-ne, v. Var. of Continue. 
tConturba*tion. 1470. [ad. L. conturha- 
tionem.] Disturbance (physical ormental) -1816. 
Contuse (k^ntiwx), v, 1541. [f. L. contus- 
ppl. stem; see Contund.] i. tra7ts. To injure 
as by a blow without breaking the skin; to 
bruise, to. To pound, beat small, bray -1626. 

2. Roots, Barks, and Seeds, contused together 1626. 

Contusion (k/ntixZ’^an). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
coniusionem ; see prec. J i. The action of bruis- 
ing, or condition of being bruised. Also transf 
a. An injury, as from a blow with a blunt instru- 
ment or heavy body, which does not break the 
skin; a bruise 1593. t3. Beating small, pound- 
ing, or braying -1764. 

a. That Winter Lyon who in rage forgets Aged con- 
tusions 2 Hen. FI, v. iii. 3. So Contu’sive a. 
bruising ; of or belonging to a c. 

Coiitmdrum (k2^n2?’ndrom). 1596. [Origin 
lost.] ti. ? Crotchet-monger. Nashe. fa. 
A whim, crotchet, maggot -1719. fa. A pun 
or word-play depending on similarity of sound 
in words of different meaning -1794. 4. A 

riddle the answer to which involves a pun; also, 
any puzzling question, problem, or statement 
1790. 5. A * what-d'ycrcall-it ’ (rare). Scott. 

2. (Tipsy man says) 1 begin To have strange conun- 
drums in my head Massinger. 4. * You speak in 
conundrums,' said Morley; ‘ I wish I could guess 
them’ Disraeli, 

tCo»nusable, -ance, -ant, etc, ; see Cog- 
nizable, etc. 

Convalesce (k^^nvMe*s), v. 1483. [acl. L. 
convalescere, f. con- + valescere, inceptive of va- 
tere. Only in Caxton and Sc. writers till 19th c. ] 

X . intr. To recover from sickness, get better, a. 
Rom. Law. To become valid 1875, 

X, That illness when one does not c, at all Thack- 
eray, Hence Convalescence, gradual recovery of 
health after illness. So Convale’Bcency {rare). 
Convalescent «. recovering health after illness; so. 
one who is recovering from sickness; aitrib. of or for 
convalescents. Convale'scently 

Convallamarin (k|7nvaekame«*rin). 1863, 
[f. L. convallium (in Lilium ConvaUium)'^ 
amarus + -in.] Chem. A bitter glucoside, 
obtained from the Lily of the Valley 
{Convallaria Majalis). So ConvaUa*rin, an 


acrid purgative glucoside, CgtHgaOn, obtained 
from the Lily of the Valley. 
fConvally. Adopted form of Convallium in 
L. Lihum Convallium ( Vulgate, Cantic. ii. i), 
used by herbalists, vars. Conv^, convaile. 
Convection (k^nve'kjon). 1623. [ad. L. 
conveciionem.'] Physics. The action of carrying ; 
conveyance; spec, the transportation of heat or 
electricity by the movement of a heated or 
electrified substance, as in the ascension of 
heated air or water. Also attrib. 

The passage of electricity from one place to another 
by the motion of charged particles is called Electrical 
C. or Convective Discharge Maxwell. 

Convective (k^nve-ktiv), a. 1859. [f. L. 
conveci-, ppl. stem of convehere.'] i. Having 
the property of conveying. 2. Of the nature 
of or relating to convection 1862. 

1. The c. force of a stream of water 1862, Hence 
Couvextively adv. 

fConve'U, v. 1536. [ad. L. convellere. Cf. 
(boNVULSE.] I. lit. To tear, wrench -1694 
3. fig. To overthrow completely -1724. So 
Convellent a. wrenching, pulling up. 
fConvenable (kpmvihabT), ME. [a. F., 
f. stem of convenir (: — L. convenire to Con- 
vene),] I. Suitable, meet -1815. s. Consistent 
-1579. 3. Convenient -1641. 

X. A conuenable marriage J. Stubbes. 2. With his 
word his work is c. Spenser. Hence tCo'nven- 
ably adv. 

Convenable (k^nvz-nabT), «.2 1755. [f. 
Convene v.'\ Capable of being convened. 

II Convenance (k^nvi»nans). 1483, [a. F., f. 
convenir. Earlier C ovenance (OF. covenance).] 
f I, A convention, covenant (rare). ts. Con- 
currence (rare) -1677. || 3. Conventional usage ; 
in pi. the conventionalities 1847. 

3. Her utter ignorance of London convenances and 
proprieties i88i. 

Convene (k^nvrn), v. ME. [a. F. convenir 
: — L. convenire to come together, etc.] 

I. r. intr. To come together; to meet, esp. for 

a common purpose; transf. of things : To occur 
together 1541; tto unite -1738. 2. trans. To 

cause to come together; to convoke 1596. 3. 

To summon before a tribunal ME. 

X. The two princes convened . in the suburbs of 
Calais Bacon, If the rays c. before the retina 1738. 

2. The Senate was convened by the tribunes Froudk. 

3. Knapwell was convened before the Archbishop 
Hook. 

II. ti. intr. Of persons: To agree -1652. 

ia. To be suitable or fitting -1627. 3. intr. 

To harmonize 1855. 

3 Articles which the marriage-mongers can not make 
to c. at all, tempers.. tastes, etc, Thackeray, 
j Convener (k^nvrnoj). 1572. [f. prec. +■ 

-ER 1.] I. One who assembles with others 
-1641. 3. One who convokes (a meeting, etc.) ; 

spec, one appointed to summon the meetings 
of a committee, etc. (Sc.) 1680. 

Convenience (k/nvf-niens), sb. ME. [ad. 
L. convenientia, f. convenientem Convenient.] 
ti. Agreement, accordance --1652. ta. Accor- 
dance of nature; fitness -1756. 3. The quality 
of being convenient, generally; suitability, com- 
modiousness 1601. 4. The quality of being 

personally convenient; ease in use or action; 
material advantage; commodity, comfort 1703. 
5. (with a and pi.) That which is convenient 
1606 ; pi. convenient material arrangements or 
appliances. (Rarely in sing.) 1672. 

3. The great c. and pleasure of navigation H. More. 

4. Phr. At onds c., to await one's c.. marriage q/c., 
etc, A building for the c, of the orinkers X7S6. 5. 
Riches, .with divers other conveniences X647. That 
he may buy Books the next c, Hkarhk. A c. to spit 
in Smollett. To make a c. of one (tnod.). All the 
conveniences of a palace Lady M. W, Montagu, 

Hence Convenience v. to accommodate, var. 
Conveniency (now little used). 

Convenient (k^nvPniSnt), a. ME. [ad. L. 
convenientem.] f x. Agreeing (in opinion) 1485. 
fa. Accordant, congruous (to) -165.4, t3- 3 m 

keeping^ with; befitting, becoming (to ovfor); 
proportionate (ia) -1677. t4* Suitable, appro- 
priate (to or for) -15^0. f 5. Morally becoming ; 
proper -X727. 6, Personally suitable; favour- 

able to one's comfort or ease; commodious. 

S 'he current sense.) X477» 7. collo^. and dial. 
andy 1848. 

a. Equitable and c. to reason 1654, 4. Prop, xxx. 8. 
$, Neither filthinesse, nor foolish talking, nor iesting, 


which are not conuenient £ph. v. 4. 6. And so by 

conveniente jorneyscame to the towne of Edenborough 
Hall. 7. Heretics used to be brought thither c. for 
burning hard by Thackeray. Hence Conve*nient- 
ly adv. , t-ness, c. quality. 

Convent (kpmvent), sb. [ME., a. AF. covent, 
cuve7it, convent OF. convent, mod.F. convent 
: — L. conventum, f. convenire to Convene. The 
ME. form remains in Covent Garden.] f i. A 
gathering; a meeting -1661. t2. A company; 

spec, that of the twelve apostles -1548. 3. A 

religious association; a body of monks, friars, 
or nuns forming one local community ME. 
4. The buildings occupied by such a community 
(The restriction of the word to a convent of 
women is not historical.) 1528. Also attrib. 

X. In the c, of other witches Gaule. 3. Saynt 
Audry, than abbesse, toke her holy couent And mette 
the sayd kynge Bradshaw. 4. Out of his c. of gray 
stone .. Walked the Monk Felix Longf. Hence 
Conve'ntical a. conventual {rare). 

Convent (k^nvemt), v. Now Hist. 1514. 
[f. L. convent- ppl. stem; cf. prevent.] i. == 
Convene v. I. 1-3.-1718. t2. ?To covenant 

to give 1587. Us* ? == Convene v. U. 2. 

3. When that is knowne, and golden time conuents 
A solemne Combination shall be made Of our deere 
soules Twel. R. v. i. 391. 

Conventicle (k^nve-ntikT). ME. [ad. L. 
conventiculu 77 i, dim. of conventus in form, but 
in cl.L. not in sense.] fi. An assembly -1650. 
2. A meeting (esp. a religious meeting), of a 
private, clandestine, or illegal kind, as of Non- 
conformists or Dissenters m England, or of 
Covenanters in Scotland during the reigns of 
Charles II and James II. 1438. ts- coiitempt. 
A ‘hole-and-corner’ meeting -1682. 4. A place 
of meeting 1596 ; esp. a nonconformist or dis- 
sentingmeeting-house. (Now rhet. ox contempt.) 
1550. f 5. A small convent -1603. 

1. He [the Mayor) called a Conuenticle of his 
Brethren Greene. 2. My selfe had notice of your 
Conuenticles, And all to make away my guiltlesse 
Life. 2 Hen. VI, nr. i. 166. When some Men seeke 
Christ, in the Conuenticles of Heretikes Bacon, A c. 
of gloomy sullen Saints Drtden. 

Co7nb. C. Acts, the acts 16 Chas. II, c. 4 and 
22 Chas. II, c. X ‘to prevent and suppress seditious 
Conventicles *. 

Hence Convemticle 7/., intr, to meet in a c, ; to 
hold or frequent conventicles, Conventiclee'r, 
Convemticler, a frequenter of conventicles; a 
schismatic. 

Convention (k^nve-njon), ME. [a. F., or 
ad. L. convent io?icm.] 

I. f I. The action of coming together -1782. 
Also -ffig. of things. 3. The action of sum- 
moning an assembly 1647. ta. The action of 
summoning before a tribunal -1736. 4. An 

assembly of persons for some common object ; 
esp. a formal assembly, ecclesiastical, political, 
or social 1552. 5. Png. Hist. An assembly of 

the Houses of Parliament, without the summons 
of the Sovereign ; as that of 1660, which restored 
Charles II, and that of x688, which declared 
the throne abdicated byjamesll. Hence c, 
parliament, 1660. 

X. In this place of c, of merchants from all parts of 
the world Evelyn, j. I'hc c. of the parliament 
Clarendon. 4. If that sulBcc not, they may call a 
new c. of estates Houims. 5. In 1689, the C. declared 
itself a Parliament Green, 

IL I- An agreement or coven aitt between 
parties ME. 2. spec, a. In Diplomacy : An 
agreement between sovereigns or states: for- 
merly —Treaty; now an agreement less formal 
than a treaty 1603, b. Mil. An agreement made 
between the commanders of armies in time of 
war 1780. 3. General agreement or consent, 

as embodied in any accerited usage, standard, 
etc.; in a bad sense; (Jonventionalism 1778. 
4. A conventionalism 1790. 

X, Fraudulent conventions oblige not Br. Hall. 
a. a. An International C, respecting the I Jquor twiHic 
in the North Sea x888, to. The conventions for lus- 
pending hostilities agreed upon by me with Marshals 
Soult and Sachet WKtLmaTON. 3, This Gorgon of 
C. and Fashion Emerson. 

Comb. c.-coin» /dollar, coins struck according to 
monetaryconventionsbetweendifferentOernmnstates, 
CoiiventioJial(k^nve’nJon&l),4i* 1583, [ad- 
L. convent knalis, 1, convention- Convention- | 
X* Of, pertaining to^ or of the nature of a con- 
vention or assembly xSxa- a- Relating to, of 
tlie nature of, or settled by a convention or com- 
pact- In Ijtwi Founded on contract (opp. to 
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legal or judicial). 1583. 3. Relating to con- 
vention or general agreement; established by 
social convention ; arbitrarily or artificially de- 
terminediydi. 4. Characterized by convention; 
not natural, original, or spontaneous; in Art, 
consisting in, or resulting from, an artificial 
treatment of natural objects; following tradi- 
tions 1851. 

3. In matters merely c., examples are more powerful 
than principles Gibbon. 4 The c. phraseology with 
which English preaching had been so long encum- 
bered Stanley. Specimens of c. or imaginary foliage 
Sir G. Scott. Phr. The c, ; that which is c. Hence 
Conventionally adv. 

Conven.tionalisni(k^n ve*n Jonaliz’m) . 1837, 

[ f. prec. -t- -ISM.] I, Adherence to or regard for 
that which is conventional (in conduct, thought, 
or art). a. (with a and fl.) Anything that is 
merely conventional; a conventional principle, 
idea, usage, or practice. 

I. The incubus of c. Ht. Martineau, 

Conventionalist (kpnve-njsnalist). 1801. 
[f. as prec, +-IST.] i. A member or supporter 
of a Convention. 2, One who follows conven- 
tional usage 1846. 

Conventionality (kiJhvenJanaediti). 1834. 
[f. as prec, +-ITY.] i. The quality or state of 
being conventional; conventional character or 
style; obedience to mere convention 1842, 2. 

A conventional thing or practice. 

Conventionalize(k^nve*nj3nal3iz) 1 854 . 
[f. as prec. -h-iZE.] trans. To make conven- 
tional; to bring under conventional rules; in Art, 
to treat conventionally, represent in a conven- 
tional manner. Hence ConvemtLonaliza'tion. 

Conventionary (k^nve*nj3n^ri), a. and sb. 
1602. [nd. TciQd.lu. conventio?iarius.^ i. Ap- j 

lied to tenants and tenure on terms originally 

xed by convention (see Convention IL i) as 
distinguished from custom. 2. sb. A c. tenant 
or tenure 1828. 

Conventionist (k^nve'njanist). 1768. [See 
-1ST.] X . A member of a convention 1823. t2. 
One who enters into a contract. Sterne. 

Conventual (k^nve*nti?^al), a. and sb. ME. 
[ad. L. conventMCLlis, f. conventus Convent.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to a religious convent ; 
characteristic of a convent. 

In c. garb Prescott. The c. discipline of prose 
Lowell. Hence Convemtually adv. 

B, sb. I, A member of a convent 1611. 2. A 
member of that branch of the Franciscan order 
which lives in large convents and follows a 
mitigated rule; dist. from the Observants 1533. 

Converge (k/nvoud^), v. 1691. [ad. late 
L. convergere, f. con-‘ + vergere.'\ x. intr. To 
tend to meet in a point; to approach nearer 
together. The opposite of diverge. Also fig. 
2. Math. To approximate in the sum of its 
terms toward a definite limit 1796. 3. trans. 

To cause to come together 1768. 

I. Gl'lic sides of the Ship c. into an Angle idgr. 

Every circumstance converges to the same effect on 
the mind Hallam. 3. Power of converging the optic 
axes *863. 

Convergence (k^nv5*jda;cns). 1713. [f. 
Convergent. ] i . The action or fact of con- 
vtirging; movement toward or terminating in 
the same point. Also Jig. and transf. a. Math. 
Of convergent series or fractions 1858. 

In the metropolis of commerce the point of c. was 
the Exchange Macaulay, fig. C. of effort Lewes. 

Convergency. 1709. [f. as prec.] i. Con- 
vergent quality. 2. « Convergence 1791. 

Convergent (k^n VO- jdgent) , rr. 1727, [ad. 
L, com3ergentem\ see Converge,] x. Inclining 
towards each other* or towards a common point 
of meeting; tending to meet in a point or 
focus. Also fig. and transf. 2. Math. =« Con- 
verging 2. 1816. 

I, K&ys (of light] may be either divergent, parallel, ' 
or c. XvNDALL. A c, attack x8da. 
Coilve-rgine«rved,G. [irreg^ f. comergenH-^ 
tomh. t.h.cmvergmtem.^ IJ&t. 'When the ribs 
of a leaf describe a curve and meet at the point' 
(Treas. Bat. 1866). 

Converging 1727. [f. 

Converge v. 1 x, - Convergent 1. 177®* 
Math. Applied to an infinite series of terms, 
the sum 01 which, beginning with the first, eon- 
tinually approximates towards a definite limit 


as more and more are taken 1727. 3. Causing 
convergence 1833. 

3. The gathering ore. power of any glass. Hence 
Conve-rgmgly adv. 

Conversable (kpnvousab’l), a. (erron. 
•ible.) 1598. [a. F., ad. med.L. conversabilis, 
f. conversari. In 17th c. co'nversable. ] i . That 
may be conversed with (see Converse v.)\ 
pleasant in conversation ; disposed to converse. 

2. Of or pertaining to social converse 1631. 

a. The evening was quiet and c. Hence Con- 
ve-rsableness, c. quality. ConveTsably adv. 

Conversance (kp-nvajsans). 1609. [f. Con- 
versant; see ANCE.] The state or quality of 
being conversant. So Co-nversancy. 

Conversant (kp-nvaisant). M£. [a. OF. 

L. conversantem, conversari. Orig. co?iversa'nt.'\ 

A. adJ. (usu. predicative). fi. Dwelling 
habitually or frequently in a place. 2. Having 
familiar intercourse with, fin, f among, f about 
ME. 3. Occupied in, f about, fupon\ having 
to do with ME. 4. Versed in ; familiar with 
1573* ts- Frequently occurring; familiar-i65i. 

a, C. with women Steele, with Heaven Cowper. 
Conuersant in princes courtes Baret. 3. C. in studies 
Bacon, with man or men’saffairs MiLT.,about language 
Whately. 4. C in the Scriptures Bacon, with ques- 
tions of finance Lecky. 

tB. sb. One who is intimate with another-1680. 
Conversation(kpnvaisa-j3n). ME. [a. OF.; 
see Converse z/.] ti. The action of living or 
having one's being in or afnong. Also fig. --1:705. 
t2. The action of consorting with others; living 
together; commerce, society, intimacy -1770. 

3. Sexual intimacy 1511. f^. fig. Occupation 

with things', intimacy with a matter -1721. ts- 
Circle of acquaintance, society -1712. 6. Be- 

haviour, manner of life {arch.) ME. 7. Inter- 
change of thought and words; familiar discourse 
or talk 1580; a talk 1694. fS. An *At Home’ 
--1787. g. (In full c. piece) : A kind oi ge?ire 
painting representing a group of figures. H. 
Walpole. If 10. ~ Conversion ME. 

X. For our conuersation is in heauen Phil, iii, 20. 

3. Criminal c. (abbrev. to crim. con.): adultery. 

4. Out of. .much c. in books 1626. C. with Antiquity 
1702. 6. To him that ordereth his conuersation aright 
Ps. 1. 23. 7. To lead the c. Johnson. 8. Lady Pomtret 
has a charming c. once a week H, Walpole. 

Hence Conrersa-tional a, ready to converse; 
addicted to c. ; of, belonging to, or proper toe. Con- 
versa-tionalist, Conversa-tionist, one who ex- 
cels in c. Conversa'tionally adv. fConversa*- 
tioned ppt. a. behaved. Beaum. & Fl. 

Conversative (k^nvausAtiv), a. rare. 1631. 
[f. L, conversat- ppl. stem; see Converse and 
-ive.] tSociable; talkative. 

II Conversazione (k^nvwsatsi^u«n<?). PI. 
-oni (-ou*nz), now usu. -ones. 1740. [a. It. ] || r. 
In Italy, an evening assembly for conversation, 
and recreation, fa. In England, an ‘At Plome’. 
Cf. Conversation 8. -1823. 3* A soirie or 

other assembly of an intellectual character, in 
connexion with literature, art, or science 1792, 

X. A c., a sort of assembly at the principal people "s 
houses, full of 1 cannot tell what Gray. 

Converse (k/nv5*js), ME. [a. F. con- 
verser *= late L. conversare i — L, conversari ; 
middle voice of rare conversare, freq. of cou'- 
vertere. The sense ‘ talk with ’ is recent in Fr. 
and Eng.] fi. intr. To move about, live m 
{on, upon), among (with) -1727. t2.To consort, 
keep company; to be familiar with -1819. 3. 

To be engaged in; to have to do with ; to be con- 
versant with, Obs. cxc, as fig. 1586, t4. To 

interchange ideas with, by speech or writing 
or otherwise -1771. 5. spec. ‘ To convey the 

thoughts reciprocally in talk * ( J.) ; to talk with. 
The ordinary current sense, 1615. 

X. Cetaceous Fishes which c. chic^in the northern 
Sea Ray. a. Milt, P. L. n. X84. They may lawfully 
c. together as man and wife 1656. 3- A man . . who 

has conversed, not only with books, but with lawyers 
and merchants ..statesmen and princes Macaulay, 

4. Like ships at sea, they must c by signals Be For. 

5, You are cheerful, and love to c, upon death Southey. 

Hence ConveTaer. 

Converse (kp'nv^Jis), 1604. [f. prec. ; 
orig. stressed like the vb.] t, « Conversa- 
tion a, 3. Obs. cxc, in certain expressions now 
referred to 3, x6io, fa. « Conversation 4. 
-1727. 8. « Conversation 7. ISlowpoet. 

or rhei, 1604. 4. Spiritual or mental com- 

munion 1668. ts- Manner of life -170a. 

I. C with the world will do more for you Bisiaeli. 


Sweet is thy c. to each Social ear Pope. 4. With 
ature here high c. hold Shenstone. 
f Converse, a.^ and sb.^ ME. [a. F. convers, 
ad. L. conversus (also used).] adj. Converted 
m mind or feeling. ME. only. sb. A lay member 
of a convent -1691, 

Converse (k^mvais), 2.2 and sb.^ 1570. 
[ad. L. conversus; see Convert t'.] 

A. adj. Turned round; opposite or contrary 
in direction or action 1794. 

The c. arts of destruction and defence Burton. 
Hence ConveTsely adv. 

B. sb. I. gen. A form of words derived fiom 

another by the transposition of two antithetical 
members; a thing or action which is the exact 
opposite of another 1786. 2. Math. (One pro- 

position is the c. of another, when the datum 
and conclusion of the one are respectively taken 
as the conclusion and datum of the other.) 1570. 

3. Logic. A converted proposition : formerly ap- 
plied to the CoNVERTEND, blit now usually to 
that which results from conversion 1827. 

I. What we gain in power is lost in time ; and the 
c. Emerson. *. The 8 proposition being the conuerse 
of the fourth Billingsley. 3. The absolute quantity 
of the C. must be exactly equal to that of the Con- 
vertend Sir W. Hamilton. 

Conversible (k^nvousib’l), a. 1660. [ad. 
late L. conversibilis, f. convers- ppl. stem; see 
Convert v. and -ble.] Capable of being con- 
verted or transposed, See also Conversable. 

Conversion (k/nvoujan). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. copwersionem, f. converiere; see Convert z^.] 

I. -fi. The action of converting; rotation 

-1726 ; turning -1712 ; returning -1682. 2. 

Transposition, inversion ; spec, in Logic, the 
transposition of the subject and predicate of a 
proposition to form a new proposition 1551. 3. 
Math. The substitution of the difference of ante- 
cedent and consequent for the consequent in 
each of the ratios forming a proportion. ? Obi^. 
1570. 4. Law. The action of (wrongfully) con- 

verting something to one’s own use 1615. 

X. The c. of the needle to the north Sir T. Browne. 

4. There may be a trover and no c., if he keep and 
lay up the goods, for the Owner Coke, 

II. X. The action of converting, or fact of be- 
ing converted, to a religion, a belief, or opinion; 
spec, to Christianity ME. 2. Theol. The turn- 
ing of sinners to God; a spiritual change from 
sinfulness to a religious life ME, 3. Change of 
form or properties, condition, or function 1549. 
Hence in many techn. uses in Manuf. f4.Mtl. 
A change of front to a flank --1863. 

X. The conuersion of the gentyles Eden. 2. See 
how God wrought for my conuersion Greene. 3. 
Not by conuersion of the Godhead into flesh Bk. 
Com. Prayer, The c. of a muzzle-loader X874. 

III. ti. Translation; a translation, version 

-•1653. 2. Math. Change of a number or quan- 
tity into another denomination 1557, 3. Sub- 

stitution of or exchange for something else 1607, 
b. spec, in Law. The operation of converting 
property (see Convert III. 2) 1788. 

3. The c. of the four per cents into three and a half 
per cents was facilitated 1826. b. The usual trusts 
for sale and c. {mod.). 

Conversive (k^nv5-Jsiv), a. 1607. [a. F. 
conversif, f. convers- ppl. stem; see Convert 
V. and -iVE.] 1. Having the power or function 
of conversion 1655. 2, Convertible 1864. Hence 
tConversively adv. conversely. 

Convert (k^nv5ut), v. ME. fa. OF. con- 
vert ir : — pop. L. ^convert ire, for cl.L, converUre, 
f. con- + vertere.'] 

X. ti. trans. To turn about, direct. refi.-To 
turn {intr.) -1738. Also ffig. t2. trans. To 
turn back -1633. 3. tTo invert, transpose 

-1551. b. Logic. To transpose the terms of (a 
proposition) by Conversion 1638. t4. To 
reverse the course of; pa. ppU. opposite, con- 
trary -1703. 5. To turn or apply to (another 

use), to divert; spec, in Law, wrongfully to ap- 
propriate and apply to (one’s own use). (Cf. 
Conversion L 4.) 1480. 

X* Friests-. who usually in their Sacrifices. . C. them- 
selves unto the East’Sm T, Browne, 5, Receiuours 
of his reuenues,,conuerted the same to their ownc 
singuler profit 

lit ft. trans. To turn in mind, feeling, or 
conduct *-15771 course of 

conduct, etc. -rfioo. 2. trans. To cause to turn 
to a religioni belief, or opinion; spec, to bring 
to CbrlsSanity ME. Also fintr, a* TJkol to 
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cause to tura from a sinful to a religious life 
ME. Also ^intr^ 4. To turn into something 
different, to transform; to change in character 
or function; also \inir. ME. 

*, Blessid "be Love, that can thus folk c. Chaucer. 
inir . When thou from youth conuertest Shaks. Sonn . 

a. par was conuerted thusand fiue ME. 3. Rather 
that he should be conuerted and liue Bk Com, Prayer. 
4. That still lessens The sorrow, and converts it nigh 
to joy Milt. Sams, 1564, To c. the Enfield nfie into 
a breech-loader 1874. In Rugby football, to kick a 
goal from (a try) 1896. 

ni. I. To change by substituting an equiva- 
lent; "^spec, to translate -1651. oi.. Law. To 
change the quality of property, as from real to 
personal, joint to separate, or vice versd 1793. 
JC. To c. goods into money Smiles. 

Convert (kp’nvsrt). 1561. pabbrev. for^i7«- 
verted] influenced by Converse jA®] 
f A. adj, 1. Brought over to a religious faith, 
2. C. brother, sister: = Converse sbJ^ -1693. 

B. sb. A person brought over to any religious 
faith, or {transf,) to any opinion, party, etc. 1561. 

Convertend (kp-nvsitemd). 1837. [ad. L. 
£onverte?idus,} Logic, The proposition as it 
stands before conversion; opp. to converse. 
Converter (k^nvoutai). Also err on, -tor, 
1533. [f. Convert v. +-erL] i. One who 
makes converts 1570. 2. One who converts (see 

Convert v.) 1533. 3. That which converts : in 
Steel Manuf, a retort, made of iron and lined 
with some refractory material {\is\iaX\y gafiister), 
in which pig-iron is converted into steel by the 
Bessemer process; see Bessemer. 
Convertible (k^nvo'itib’l), a. {sb.) ME. [a. 
F., ad. late L. convertibilis; see Convert t/.] 
I. That may be converted; interchangeable. 

а. Capable of being turned to a particular use or 

purpose 1818. 3. Capable of being turned into 
something else ; capable of being changed in 
form, condition, or qualities 1533. 4. Capable 

of being converted by exchange into property of 
another kind 1834. 5. As sb, pi, = C. things 

or terms 1615. 

3t. (Those who] put prelacy and popery together as 
terms c. Swift, 3. A rogue alive to the ludicrous is 
still c. Emerson. Heat is c. into electricity Huxley. 
4. By rendering paper money c. into metallic currency 
Ht. Martineau. Hence Conve rtil3Hity,c. quality. 
ConveTtibly adv. 

Coavertite (kp nvaitsit). arch. 1565. [f. 
Convert v. or sb. Revived in 19th c.] A (pro- 
fessed) convert to religion; spec, a reformed 
Magdalen. Also transf. 

Convex (k^-nveks). 1571. [vidi.Tu. convexus 
( ss convectu y, pa. pple. of cofivehere. By Milton, 
and occas. since, stressed convex,'] 

A« adJ. Having a curvature that bulges to- 
wards the point of observation; the reverse of 
concave. 

The convexe or out-bowed side of a vessell Bp. Hall. 
The lii^ht is made by a c. glass or lens to converge to 
one point or focus N. Arnott. | 

B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.] ti. A convex 
body or surface -1796. a. A convex glass or lens 

1. ^n circuit to the uttermo.st c. Of this great round 
Milt. P . L , 

Hence Convex v, rare, to make c. ; intr, to bow 
or bend convexly. Convexed ppl. a, made in a c. 
form. tConve’xedly, Co*nvexly advs, in a c. 
form or manner. Convexness, c. quality. 
Convexity (k^nve-kslti). 1600. [ad. L.con- 
vexitas, f, convexus; cf. F. convex tU.] J, The 

condition of being convex ; outward bulging 
1605. -A- convex curve, surface, side, or part. 

*, The finiteness or c. of heaven Bacon. 

Convexo- (k^nve’ks^i). In comb, « Con- 
vexly, convex and — , as in c.^concave, convex 
on one side and concave on the other; of the 
form of a meniscus ; c,*convex, convex on both 
sides; c.-plane, convex on one side and flat on 
the other « plano-c. 

Convey ME. [a. OF. con-, cun- 

veier, now convoyer, f, L. con- -1* OF, veie, vote 
-L. via way, Cf, CONVOVJ ti- irans. To 
Convoy, escort -1710. ta. To lead, conduct; 
also/^. -1713. 3. To transport, carry, take 

from one place to another ME. t4. To take 
away, remove, esp, clandestinely -1697; hence, 
mphem, to steal -1753. ^refl, -X697. 5* To 

lead or conduct as a channel or medium 1601, 

б. fTo transmit, or cause to pass -1741 ; esp, 
to communicate, impart (an idea, benefit, etc.) 


ME.; hence, to express in words 1576. 7. To 

transfer, as property, to another ; now only in 
Law, to transfer by deed or legal process; also 
absol. 1495. t8. To bring down, derive -1606. 

tg. To conduct (an affair); to manage with 
privacy or craft -1661. 

3. Luggage conveyed by these coaches will he 
charged for (mod), 4. Merry IV, i. iii, 31. lesus 
had conueyed himself away John v. 13. 5. Thro’ 

reeden Pipes c. the Golden Flood Dryden. To c. the 
impressions of sound 1854. 6. To c. a lesson 1766, 

Thoughts to one another South. 7. The cost of 
conveying a small estate 1863. 9. Lear i. li. 109. 

Hence ^Convey sb, conveyance ; a Convoy. Con- 
veyable a. that may be conveyed. Conveyal, 
the act of conveying, conveyance. 

Conveyance (kpnv<?i ans). 1503. [f. prec.] 
ti . Convoying -1604. 2. The action of convey- 
ing, or transporting; carriage 1520. 3» Furtive 

carrying off; stealing 1526. 4. The communi- 
cating {of a thing to any one) 1662. 5. Trans- 

mission, transference 1646. 6, Law. The trans- 
ference of {esp. real) property from one person to 
another by deed or writing 1523; the instrument 
of transfer 1576. 7. The conveying of anything 

by a channel or medium 1 577. tS, The convey- 
ing of meaning by words ; hence, style -1775. 
tg. Management; esp, skilful, or cunning, man- 
agement -1704; an artifice -1641. 10. A con- 

ductingway, passage, etc. 1542. ii. A means 
of transport from place to place 1598. ti a. 
fig, A * vehicle ’ (of thought, etc.) -1841. 

I. 0 th, I. ill. 286. a. Arrangements for the c. of 
money 1870. 3. The simile.. is stolen from Cowley, 

however little worth the trouble of c. Johnson. 6. 
Covenous and fraudulent.. conveyaunces.. as well of 
landes..as of goodes and catals 1571. Haml. v. i 
119. 7. C. by Condit or pumpe 1577, 9. A pretty 

slip-skin c. Milt. 10. Cor, v. i. 54, xt. The steam- 
packet is a beastly c, Disraeli, 

Conveyancer (kpnv^-ansoi), 1623. [f. prec, ; 
see -ER^ I.] One who or that which conveys; 
esp. a lawyer who practises conveyancing. 
Conveyancing (kpnv^i*ansii]),z>^/. 1676. 
[f. as prec. + -ING L J f i. Deceitful contrivance 
-1690. 2. The drawing of deeds and other in- 
struments for the transference of property from 
one person to another ; the branch of the law 
which deals with titles and their transference 
1714. I 

Conveyer (k^nvJi-w), 1513. [f. Convey v. \ 
+ -ER.] X, One that conveys, carries, or trans- 
mits. A light-fingered thief. jRich. II, iv. 
i. 317- 3« One who transfers property 1647. 

4. That which conveys, or transmits; spec, any 
mechanical contrivance for conveying grain in 
a mill, timber in a saw-mill, etc. 1880. var. 
Conveyor (in senses 3, 4), 
f Convi'ciate, v, 1604. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
conviciari, f. convicium.] irans. To revile, 1 
slander, rail at -1646. So fConvixiatory, 
tConvi'cious adjs. railing; reproachful, 
f Convici*nity. nonce-wd. [See Con-.] Vi- 
cinity to each other. Warton. 

Convict (k^nvi’kt), fpl, a, ME. [ad. L. 
cQ7ivictus pa. pple. ; see Convince.] pa, pple, 
and adj. i. Proved or pronounced guilty. 2. 
Overcome ME. 

C. of having four Wives at one and the same time 
Cotton. ^ 

Convict (kpmvikt), sb, 1530. [f. prec.] I. 
One judicially convicted of a criminal offence 
(arch.). 2. spec. A criminal serving a sentence 
of penal servitude 1786. Also atirib. 

\ %. Escape of a c. from Dartmoor (mod,). 

Convict (k^nvi’kt), v, ME. [f. L. convict- 
ppl. stem ; see Convince. Cf. Convict ppl. 
a.] I. trafis. To prove to be guilty, or in the 
wrong; esp. by judicial procedure. Also absol, 
1841. ta. To demonstrate or prove -1656. 3. 
To bring conviction home to (a person) 1526. 
4. To disprove, refute (arch,) 1594. ts. To 
overcome -1607. 

X. No cndi.shman should bc^ conulcted except by 
English Judges Powkl. Convicted of want of sensi- 
bility Morlky. 3* They.. being conuicted by their 
owne conscience, went out one by one fohn viii. 9. 
4« Which conceit being already convicted, not only 
by Scaliger, etc. Sm T* Brown*, 5. fohn m, iv, a. 
Hence Convi'ctable, -Ible a. (rare), 

Conviction (k^nvi’kjan). 1491. [ad, 
vicHonem; see Convince.] t. Legal proof or 
declaration of guilt; thefact orconditionof being 
convicted. ta* Demonstration, proof -1647. 


tg. Confutation -1661. t4. Detection and ex- 
posure -1724. 5. The act of convincing 1664. 

6. The condition of being convinced ; settled 
persuasion 1699. 7. A settled persuasion 1841. 

8. Theol. The fact or condition of being con- 
victed or convinced of sin 1675. 

L Summary convictions, without the intervention of 
a jury W. Bell. 4. Further reproof and c. of the 
Roman errors Jer. Taylor. 5. The C of those who 
are either of a contrary opinion ..or who are in doubt 
Whately. 6. A painful c. of his defects Johnson 
Phr. To cany c. 8. My soul was at that very time 
groaning under deep convictions 1821. 

Convictism(kf?-nvikti’zm). 1864. [f. Con- 
vict sb. + -ism.] The system of penal settle- 
ments for convicts, b. The convict class or body. 

b. The invasion of c. from Swan River 1868. 

Convictive (kpnvi*ktiv), a. 1612. [f L. 
convict- -ppl. stem (see Convince) -h-ive.] Hav- 
ing power to produce conviction. 

The c. answer of Christ Bp, Hall. Hence Con- 
vi‘ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

Convictor (k/uvi-ktsi, -pi), 1647. [a. L , f. 
convivere.] A table companion; a commoner. 

Convince (k^nvims), v. 1530. [ad. L. coti- 
vince 7 ‘e, f. co 7 i--¥vincere.] 

I. ti. To overcome, vanquish. Also absol. 

-1633. t2. To overcome in argument; to con- 
fute -1708. 3. To bring to acknowledge the 

truth of’, to satisfy by argument or evidence. 
In pass., To be brought to a full conviction. 
(= Convict 3.) 1632. 

I. Macb. 1. vii. 64. a. There was none of you that 
conuinced lob, or that answered his words fob xxxii, 
12. 3. I am convinced and have nothing piore to 

object JowETT. To c. of a mistake 1797, of sin 16^8. 

II. ti. = Convict v. i. -1776. ta. -Con- 
vict 2. -1730. t3. /= Convict 4. -1625. 

I. Which of you conuinceth mee of sin john viii. 46. 
a. This may be easily convinced as false Salkfld. 

L God neuer wrought Miracle to conuince Atheisme, 
rause his Ordinary Works conuince it Bacon. 
Hence Convinced ppl. a. brought to a state of con- 
viction. Convhncement, conviction. Convimeer 
(rare), Convi’ncing-ly adv., -ness, c. quality. 
tConvi'ncive a. having the power of convincing 
(rare). 

Convincible (kpnvi‘nsib’ 1 ), t7. 1643. [ad. T.* 
convincibilis (Isidore).] i. Ckapable of biiing 
tconvicted or convinced. fa. Of convincing 
power 1647. 

fConvi'val. 1615. [ad. L. co^ivivaUs, f. con- 

vival] adj, = CONVIVIAL "I 7 SS* ^ 

1615. 

II Convive (k< 5 nvrv, k^'nvoiv), jf//. i6q8. [a. 

F., ad. L. conviva.] One who f(‘:i.sts with 
others; a fellow-banqueter. Hence f Co mvive 
V, to feast together (rare). 

Convivial (k^nvi'vial), fl!. 1668. [ad.T,. 
vivialis, f. conviviimv, cf. CONVlVAL. | 1. Of 

or belonging to a feast or banquet; ii^stive. a. 
Fond of ifeasting and good company, Jovial 1784. 

X, Which feasts c. meetings we did name Denuam. 
2. The plump c. parson Cowpkr. lleiu'c Convi*- 
vialist, a person of c. habits. Convi'vially adv. 
Conviviality (k^nvisviim-liti). 1791. [has 
prec.] Convivial quality; the enjoyment of 
festive society, festivity; convivial spirit. 

His (Pope’s] disqualifications for the coarsest forms 
of c. L. Stephen, 

Co*nvocate,7>7)/.a. 1533. [ad. 'l^.commcatus', 
see next.] pa, ppk, and adj, Convocated {arch, 
and poet.), 

Convocate (kp’nviik<?it), v, 1540, [f. I^. con- 
vocat- ppl. stem; sec Convokk.] tracts. To 
call or summon together (arch,). 

Convocation (kpnvi^k^i'pn). ME. [acl Ti. 
convocalionem,] x. The atstion of calling to- 
gether or assembling by summons, a. An as- 
sembly of persoiLS thus convoked ME. 3, Mng, 
Ch, A provincial synod, constituted by .sttUute 
and called together to deliberatts on ecclesias- 
tical m^dters ME, 4. At Oxford ; ’Fhe great 
legislative assembly of the University, t'onsist- 
ing of all qualified mcmlxirs of the degree of 
M.A, ; a meeting of this body 1577. 

t. The c. of the Army 1678. ». And In the first clay 
there shalbe an holy omuocation Kr, xiL t 6 , 3. ITiey 
[the Thirty-nine Articles] were made at three several 
Convocations Selden, Comb, the place 

where a c. meets? the assembly Itself, Hence Con-' 
voca*tional a, of, belonging to, or of the nature of, 
a c. Convoca’tloniat, a supporter of C 
Convoke (k^nv^u-k), v* 1598, fad, F, 
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voquer, ad. L. convocare.'] tra7is. To call to- 
gether ; to bring together by summons. Also 
For five years afterwards the Queen did not c. 
Parliament Hall am. 

Convolute (kp*nv£>h«t), a. 1794. [ad. L. 
convolutiis pa. pple ; see Convolve.] i, Bot. 
Coiled laterally upon itself, as a leaf in the bud. 
2. gen. Rolled or folded together; having con- 
volutions 1874. Also as sb. So Co’nvolute v, 
rare, to coil up; tJitr. to wind about. Co'n« 
voluted ppl. a. coiled, twisted, or sinuous ; ex- 
hibiting convolutions. 

Convolution (k^nv<?liw*j3n). 1545. [f. L. 
convolut- ppl. stem; see Convolve.] i. The 
action of coiling, twisting, or winding together, 
the condition of being convoluted 1597. 2. A 

fold, twist, turn, winding, sinuosity (of any- 
thing rolled or coiled up) 1545. 3. Anat. Each 

of the sinuous folds of the cerebmm 1615. 

1. Toss’d wide around, O’er the calm sky, in c. s-vrift 
Thomson. 

Convolve (k^nv^-lv),z;. 1599 [sid. L. con- 
volvere, f. con- + volvere^ ] 1 1 . trans, T o enclose 
in folds -1794* 2* To roll together, coil, twisi 

1650. 3. infr. To revolve together 1808. 

2. Then Satan first knew pain, And writh’d him to 
and fro convolved Milt. P. L, vi. 329. 

Convolvulaceous (k^nv^lvifiilifi-Jos). 1847. 
[f. mod.L. Convolvulaceds,'\ Bot, Of or belong- 
ing to the natural order Convolvulacex„ of which 
Convolvulus is the typical genus. 
Convo'lvulin. 1850. [f. Convolvulus 4- 
-IN.] Chem. A glucoside, C31H50O16, obtained 
from the rhizome of Convolvulus Schiedanus^ 
the officinal jalap-root. 

Hence Convolvuli’nic acid, also called Con- 
vodvulic, C31H51O18, a product of the action of 
fixed alkalis upon c. 

Convolvulus (k/nv^*lviznz?s). PI. -luses, 
rarely -H. 1551. L., f. co7ivolvereC\ Bot. A 

large genus of plants, having slender twining 
stems and trumpet-shaped flowers, including 
the English Bindweeds. 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses That coil’d 
around the stately stems Tennyson. 

Convoy (k^nvoi*), v. trans. ME. [a. F. 
convoy cr = It. conviai'e) see Convey.] i. To 
escort. a. To escort with, or as, an armed 
force, either by sea or land, for protection 1559. 
t3. To convey, carry (lit. and Jig.) -1703. f 4. 
’I'o manage. Sc. -i66z. 

X. To c. Miss Bellcnden home Scott, a. The 
fiijuadron. .which convoyed the homeward trade in 
the next autumn J. K. Laughton. Hence fCon- 
voyance, artful management j convey.ance. Con- 
voy* er, one that convoys ; a guide ; a convoy-ship. 

Convoy (kp*nvoi), sb. 1500. [a. F. convoiy 
f. convoycr; see prec.] f x. Conduct (of oneself 
or of affairs). .SV. -1599. 3. The act of escort- 

ing, for honour, guidance, or protection 1557. 
3. An escort 1523. 4. A protecting escort; cs/. 

ships of war 1596, f 5. A guide -1726. 6. A 

tiling that conducts, a channel, way, etc.; spec. 
a clog or brake for conducting a vehicle down 
an incline 1764. 7. An individual or company 

under escort; a supply of ammunition or pro- 
visions, or a fleet of merchant ships, under 
escort 1577. Also ait rib. 

a. Your C. m.akei the dangerous Way secure Dry- 
T5KN. 3. Hcavie funerals and convoic.s^ of the dead 
Hoi.lani). 4. And with a c. send him safe away 
l>RvnKN. 7. A c. of bread 1710, of mules laden with 
merchandise 1:837, of Merchant-fihiijs 1743. 
Convtilse (k/nvx?ds), v, 1643. [f. L. con- 
mis- ppl. stem of convdUrc, f. con- + vellere to 
pluck, pull, tear.] 1. trans. To shake violently; 
to agitate or disturb. 3, Path, I'o affect with 
violent involuntary contractions of the muscles, 
so as to agitate the limbs or the whole body; 
to throw into convulsions. (Chiefly in 1681, 
3. inir. To become convulsed 1684. 

X. To., he convutst and tremhk at the name of 
death Sm T. Browne, ■. ConvuKirig them with 
irresistible laughter Johnson. Hence Convulse sb. 
convulsion {ran). Convudsiugly adv. 
ConvtiWon(k nv»djaa). 1585. 
vulsionem\ seeprcc.] fx. The actionof wrench- 
ing, or condition of feeing wrenched «x8a5. Also 
fjig. a* Ar/Zi, t«t. Cramp; tetanus -X77a. b* 
(usually pi,) An affection marked fey irregular 
contractions or spwmt of the muscles, alter- 
nating with relaxation 1650, g. Violf nt social, 
political, or physical diiturbance 1643, 
t, Thti© two rnitisy pillars With horrible c. to and 
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fro He tugged, he shook Milt. Sants. 1649. 3. A c. 

of the whok kingdom 1769. Earthquakes, volcanos, 
and convulsions Sullivan. Hence ConvudsioHEtl 
<2. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of c. (rare), 

Convulsionary (kpnvp-ljsnari). 1741. [f. 

prec.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, affected with, or marked 
by convulsion (lit. and fig.) 1798. b. Pertain- 
ing to the Convulsionanes 1814. 

C. struggles Scott, b. The C. delusion 1874. 

B. sb. One of a number of Jansenist fanatics 
in France in the 18th century, who fell into con- 
vulsions, etc., at the tomb of Francois de P^ris 
at St.-Mddard 1741. 

Convudsionist 1865. [f. Convulsion + 
-1ST.] I. = Convulsion ARY B. 3. Geol. = 
Catastrophist 1880. 

Convulsive (k^nv»-lsiv), a. 1615. [f. L. 
convuls- ppl stem.] 1. Of the nature of, or 
characterized by convulsion. Also fig, 3, Af- 
fected with convulsion (lit, ^nd figd 1686. 
Productive of convulsion 1700. 

I. Jig, C. and perilous reforms 1835. 3. Nothing so 
..c. to society, as the strain to keep things fixed 
Stanley. Hence Convu*lsive-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Cony, coney (k Ju-ni, kt?*ni), sb, PL conies 
(coneys). [ME. cunin, a. OF. con{n)zn = conil 

L. cuniculus rabbit.] 1. A rabbit. Still used 
in the Statutes, and in Heraldry, 3. The fur 
of the rabbit. Now dial. ME. 3. In O.T. as 
tr. Heb. shdphdn^ a small pachyderm (Hyrax 
Syriacus) ME. 4. Applied locally to the Cape 
Hyrax or Das, the Pica or Calling Hare (Lago- 
mysprinceps), etc. 1555. f 5. A dupe -1736. 

fe. Some kind of shell-fish; ? a cone 1782. b. 
The Nigger-fish (Epinephelus punctatus) of the 
West Indies. 


3. The conies are but a feeble folk, yet they make 
their houses in the rocks Prov. xxx. 26. 

Comb,*, tc.-catch, v. to dupe, gull; +-catch.er; 
t'Catching vbl. sb, and ppi. ct. ; -nsh, the Burbot ; 
-garth, a rabbit-warren ; -wool, the fur of the rabbit. 

tCo*nyger, co-nynger. [ME. conynger(e, 
a. OF. coninibre = conilitre : — L. type cunicu- 
laria neut. pi] A rabbit-warren -1701. 
Conylene 1876. [f. Conia + 

-YL + -ENE.] Chem, A liquid non-poisonous 
hydrocarbon, C^Hn, having a pungent odour. 
II Conyza (k^noi*za). ME. [L., a. Gr. Eovufa.] 
Bot. A genus of strong-smelling Composite 
plants, formerly including the Flea-banes. 

Coo (kw), V, 1670. [Echoic.] I. intr. To 
make the soft murmuring note characteristic of 
doves and pigeons. Also transf. 2. To con- 
verse caressingly or amorously; usu. in phr. to 
bill and coo 1816. 3, To utter by cooing 1798; 
to send to rest, etc. by cooing 1814. 

X. So, two kind turtles sit alone, and c. Dryden. 
transf. He [the Baby] coos like a pigeon-house 
Emerson. Hence Coo si. a note of or as of doves 
or pigeons. Coo’er, one that coos. 

Co-o-bligant. 1818. [See Co-.] One under 
joint-obligation. So Co-o*bHgor,one who binds 
himself together with others. 

Co-occupaxit ; see Co-. 

Cooee, cooey (ku% kwi), sb, 1790. The 
call lkuuuii\i‘ 1) used as a signal by the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, and adopted by the colonists 
in the bush. Hence Coo*ce, coo'ey v, intr, to 
utter this cry. 

Cook (kuk), sb. [OE. cSc, ad. L. co^nus^ 
late L. cocus.) One whose occupation is the 
preparation of food for the table ; see Cook v, 
Orig. always masculine. 

Comb.: c.-book, a cookery-book (U.S.); -fish, 
-wrasse, the male of a species of Wrasse {Labrus 
mixtus): -house, iVhiw/. a ship’s galley; -maid, a 
maid who cooks, or assists the c. ; -room, a kitchen, 
or ship’s galley I -shop {orig, cook’s shop), an 
eating-house. 

Cook (kuk), ME. [f. the sb.] i. intr. 
To act as cook. (Now taken as ab.m, use of 2. ) 
3. trans. To prepare (food) ; to make fit for eat- 
ing by application of neat, as by boiling, baking, 
roasting, broiling, etc. i6tx, intr, (for rtfi,) 
1857. Also with up 3:588. h. To concoct 

1624. c. To manipulate, tamper with (colloq.) 
1636. 4. To ’ do for ' (slang) ^ x85i- 

M. I will tel you.. how to c. him walton. intr. 
These pears do not c. well {moot,). 3, b. We cooked 
up a bill for that purpose Chesterf, c. Some falsified 
printed accounts, artfully cooked up Smotxett. 4. b. 
Phr, To c, my one's goose: to * do for to min or 
kill (ylotf^). Hence Coo*kabla a. and si. 


+Cook, v.‘t 1599. [Echoic.] To utter the 
note of the cuckoo -1724. 

Cooker (ku'koj). 1884. [f. Cook 
-ER 1,] I . A stove for cooking ; a vessel in which 
food is cooked. 3. A fruit, etc., that cooks well 
1887. 

Cookery (ku'kori). ME. [f. Cook sb. or v.'^ 
*f -ERY 2.] I. The art or practice of cooking, 
ts. A product of the cook’s art. North. 43. 
A place for cooking; a kitchen, etc. -1837. 
Comb, c.-book, a book of receipts, etc., in c. 
Cookie (ku*ki). -Si:, and C/..Y. 1730. [prob. 
a. Du. koekje (kw’kyS), dim. of koek cake.] In 
Scotland, a baker’s plain bun ; in U.S., a small 
flat cake, with, or (locally) without, sweetening. 
Cooking-range : cf. Range sb.^ III. r. 
Cookish, a. rare. 1611. [-ishI.] Like 
a cook. 

Cool'(k 5 l), tr. [OE. cdl :-OTeut. Hdluz, f. 
kal- = L. gel- cold; see Cold.] i. Moderately 
cold ; neither warm nor disagreeably cold ; pro- 
ducing or maintaining coolness; cooling. Also 
fig. 2. transf. Applied to analogous sensati ons ; 
or to anything which produces them 1647. fa. 
fig. Chilled; chilling -ME. 4. Not affected by 
passion or emotion ; unexcited ; deliberate ; 
calm OE. 5. Deficient in ardour, interest, or 
zeal; wanting m cordiality 1593. 6. Calmly 

audacious or impudent in making a proposal or 
demand : said of persons and their actions 1825, 
7, colloq. Applied to a large sum of money, to 
give emphasis to the amount 1728. 

i.^ Vnder the coole shade of a Siccamore L. L. L, 
V. il 89. A c. dress {modi), fig, Coole patience Haml. 
in. iv. 124. a. A c. taste 1800, scent 1647, colour 
{if tod). 4 Coole reason Mids. N. v. i. 6. A c. and 
steady fire i798._ Phr. In c. blood. 5. A c. friend 
Blackie, reception 1706. 6. Such a request was a 

trifle c. Black. 7. He had lost a c hundred Fielding. 

Comb . : c.-headed a., having a c. head ; not easily 
excited in mind ; hence -bea'dedness; c, tankard, 
a pooling drink, made of wine, water, lemon-juice, 
spices, and borage 

Cool (k22l), sb\ ME. [f. Cool a.] i. That 
which is cool; the cool part, place, time, thing, 
etc. fa. A cool breeze -1573. 3* Coolne-ss; 

also fig. ME. 

X. In the coole of the daye Gen. lil 8. 3. Milt, 

P.L. IX. iiop. 

Cool (kwl), sb.^ 1858. [var. of CowL 
Comm, A tub of butter, usually of 28 lb. 

Cool (kwl), V. [OE. eSUan r—OTeut. *MSjan 
to be cold or cool, f. kdluz; see COLD a.] i. 
intr. To become cool or less hot. To 

lose the heat of excitement or passion ; to be- 
come less zealous or ardent OE. fb. Of things : 
To lose opportuneness. Shaks. 3. trans. To 
make cool ; to cause to become less hot ME. 
Also absol. 4. fig. To make less ardent or 
zealous ME. ; to deprive (a thing) of its oppor- 
tuneness 1716. 

I. No fear lest Dinner coole Milt. P. L. v. 396. 1. 
Thou hast describ’d A hot friend cooling Jul. C. iv. 
ii. X9. b. Advantage, which doth euer coole Ith' 
absence of the nceder Cor. iv. i. 43. 3. To he throwne 
into the Thames, and coold . .like a Horse-shoo Merry 
JV. in. V. 122. 4. Which cools the resolutions of the 
zealousest Prince 1670. 

Phr. To c. one's heels (p^koofs ) : i. e. by restj after 
walking; hence, ironically, to be kept standing or 
waiting. 

Cooler (kw’bi). 1575. [f. Cool v. -i-er.] 

I. Anything that cools or makes cool. a. A 
vessel in which anything is cooled ; esp. one 
used for cooling the wort in brewing 1616. 3. 
U.S. (Thieves' slang.) A prison 1884. 
t Cooley, rare, - CulhsL Mrs. Glasse. 
Coolie, cooly (kwAi). 1598. ii. A var. of 
hull or holi, an aboriginal tribe of Guzerat -1885. 
3. A native hired labourer or burden-carrier in 
India and China and elsewhere 1638. Also 
attrib., a.s e, labour. Hence Cooflieism, the c. 
system, the importation of coolies as labourers. 
Cooling ribl sb. ME. ff. Cool v, 

-f -iNGh] The action of the vb. Cool. 

^ Comb . ; c.-cup, a cup for cooling liquids, into which 
is plunged another containing a hcat-absovbing suli- 
stance, as a solution of ammonium nitrate ; -floor, a 
lame shallow tank in which wort is cooled. 
CooHng-catd, arch, [Card sbJ r.] 
Something that dashes one's expectations, 
CooUsb (kiZ'liJ), a, X759, Somewhat cool 
I Coolly (k^dili), adv, 1580. [f. Cool a. + 

I -LY »*] I* with coolness; without heat (lit and 
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I. trans. To pile up in a heap or mound. a. 
To put up unbound hay or corn in cops 1581. 

Cop (k^p),z /.2 n.diaL ojudislan^, 1704* [?] 
irans. To capture, catch. 

Copaiba, -aiva (ki7parba, -^‘ba, -ai-va). 
1712. [a. Sp. and Pg., ad. Braz. cupauba.'\ A 
balsam of aromatic odour and acrid taste, ob- 
tained from S. American plants of the genus 
Copaifera ; used in medicine and the arts. Also 
ait rib. Hence Copar vie of or pertaining to c. 

Copal (k<7u*pal). 1577. [a. Sp., ad. Mexican 
copalli incense.] A hard translucent odorifer- 
ous resin obtained from various tropical trees, 
and Irom which a fine transparent varnish is 
prepared, b. Fossil c. : == Copalite. Also 
attrib. Hence Co'paline {Min.) = Copalite. 
II Copalche, -cbi (k^^psedtji). 1866. [Mexican 
native name.] A shrub of Mexico, Croton 
pseudo^China or niveus^ N.O. Euphorbiacex, 
yielding the C.-bark, used as a febrifuge ; also 
a Brazilian tree, Strychnos pseudo-C/nna. 
Copalite (k<J«*pabit). 1868. [f. Copal + 
-ITE. J Mm. Dana's name for the fossil 
resin, found in the blue clay of Highgate Hill. 

Co‘palm. 1858. In c. balsam j a yellowish 
balsam, exuding from the Sweet Gum-tree of 
N. America. 

Coparcenary, -ery (k^u , pa* jsiheri) ,sb.x 503 . 
[f. Co- + Parcenary. The sp. m -eryis pre- 
ferable.] Law. I . J oint share in an inheritance ; 
joint heirship, a. Co-partnership ; joint owner- 
ship. Alsoy?^. 1593. Hence CopaTcenary a. 
of or pertaining to coparceners, var, Co- 
paTceny. 

Coparcener (k<7U|pa*isih3j). 1503. [f. Co- 
+ Parcener.] Law. One who shares equally 
with others in inheritance of the estate of a 
common ancestor. 


tCopa*rt, z/. 1613. [f. Co- + Part2'.] trans. 
and intr. To share -1670. 

Copartiment, copartment, obs. vars. of 
Compartment. 

Copartner (k^^ujpa’jtnoi). 1503. [See Co-.] 
One who shares or takes part with others in 
any business, office, enterprise, or common 
interest. (Formerly — Coparcener.) Also 
transf of things. 

You that have been copartners in our wars Key- 
wood. Hence Copa*rtnership, the lelation of 
copartners; a company of copartners. vai. Co- 
paTtnery. tCopa*rtning ppl, a. being or acting 
as copartners. Milt. 

tCopataine. rare. App. «Copintank, q.v. 
Ta 7 n. Skr. v. i. 69. 

Co-patriot, var. of Compatriot. 

Cope (kJnp), sb."^ [In inth c. edpe, ME. cdpe, 
repr. an OE. '^edpe wk. fern., a. mcd.L. cdpa 
cope ; see Cap.] i. tA long cloak or cape 
-1745; ^ l^ipP®tof ermine worn by 

doctors of divinity on special occasions at Cam- 
bridge 1798. 3. Feel. A vestment resembling 

a long cloak made of a semicircular piece of 
cloth, worn by ecclesiastics in processions, at 
Vespers, etc. ME. 3./^. Anything resembling 
a cloak, canopy, or vault ME. 11 In later use, 
vaguely used for (iz) vertex ; firmament, ex- 
panse 1603. 4 * l^ounding. The outer portion 

or case of a mould 1856, 5. The Coping of a 

wall, etc. 1847. 

a. After them came.. Friers in their rich Coapes 
singing, carrying many Pictures and Lights Purciias. 
^ Unayr the c. of heven that is above Chaucer. 
The cheapest country under the c. Per. iv. vi. 132, 
Larks in heaven’s c. sing Tknnyson. 


fCope, shl^ 1535. [peril, a. F, coupL\ The 
shock of combat; encounter. Alsoyf^. -1773. 

Cope, Now t/w/. xsao. [f. Cope z/.Ji] 
+1, A bargain -rsgo. 3* Derbyshire Mines. A 
duty paid by the "miner for permission to raise 
lead-ore 163 x. 

Phr. iGods c, i a very large sum. 

Cope (k^«p), ME, [f. Cope sbX] x. 
trans. I'o furnish with a copk 3. Arc/nt. To 
cover with, as, or as with, a Coping 1843, 3. 

To cover as with a vault 1704. 4. intr. To 

slope downwards or hang m>er like a coping 
160X. Hence Coped ppl a* (in senses t, 4). 

Cop© (k(y«p), ME, [a, F, 07 ##/^rt 0 Etrike 
(now to cut), L OF, etflp, mp. eenp; see Coup, j 
Ti. jesf To Strike ; to come to blows, encounter, 


engage, (Often with with.) -xyas. 3, To be or 


d(Ger, lain)* ii (Ger. M^Uer), 
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prove oneself a match for, contend successfully 
with 1583. Alsoy?^. 3. To have to do with 
{arch.) 1593. t4* trans. To meet, come into 

contact (hostile or friendly) with -1603. ts* 
To match (a thing) with (an equivalent). 
Merck. V, iv. i. 412. 

X. Swear to stand neutral, while we c. in fight Pope. 
He wolde nevyr c. whithe no man 1467. z. Not a 
matche to coape with Achilles Stanyhurst. To c. 
with evil 1850. 3. Hantl. ni. ii. 60. 4. They all 

straine curt’sie who shall c. him first Shaks. 

Cope (k^up), 2,.3 Kowufw/. ME. [Of LG. 
origin ; cf. Du. koopen, LG. kbpen to buy, etc. 
See Cheap v. , the native Eng. form. ] 1 1 . trans. 
To buy -1599. 3. To exchange, barter 1570. 

t3* intr. To make an exchange, bargain -1614. 
4. Derbyshire Mines. ‘ To agree to get ore at a 
fixed sum per dish or measure.’ J. Mawe. 

a. I’ve seen scores of nets coped away for brandy 
Mather NoPard of Dogger iii. 37. 

Cope (k^ap), v.^ 1575- [app. a. F. coper, 
couper. Cf. Cope Falconry. To cut, pare 
the beak or talons of a hawk. 

Cope, v.^ dial. 1601. [?] To tie or sew up 
the mouth of (a ferret) ; also fig. 

I Your lips coaped like a ferret Dekker. 

Copeck (k<?u*pek). 1698. [ad. Russ, kopeika, 
dim. of kopyi lance.] A Russian copper coin, 
the part of a rouble, now worth from 
to 1/3 of a penny English, 

Co'peman, fcopesman. arck. 1566. [orig. 
copesman, f. Cope sb? (in possess, cope's) +• 
Man.] a chapman, dealer. 

He would have sold his part of Paradise For ready 
money, had he met a copeman B. Jons. 

f Co'pemate, copesmate. 1565. [ovig. cope- 
mate, f. Cope 7/.^ •+• Mate ; assim. later to 
7 nan or the like.] i. A person with whom one 
copes ; an adversary -1645. partner or 

colleague; an associate. Also -1686. 3. 

== Fellow, in the vague sense -1744. 

^.fig. Mis-shapen Time, copesmate of ugly Night 
Shaks. 

Copepod (ki 7 «*p^PF<i)* 1836. [f. Gr. Ktoirr) 
handle, oar-handle, oar -i--7ro5- footed.] Zool. 
A. adj. Belonging to the order Copepoda of 
minute entomostracous Crustaceans, having 
four or five pairs of oar-like feet. B. sb. A 
member of this order. Hence Cope*podan, 
Cope’podous adjs. 

Coper 1 (k^u'p^j). 1609. [f. Copez'.s + -erI.] 
One who copes (see Cope v.®) ; spec. (= horse- 
c.) a. horse-dealer. 

Coper 2, cooper (kmi'pax). 1881. [a. FI. 
and Du. hooper, f. koopen to buy, deal, trade.] 
A vessel fitted out to supply spirits, etc., usually 
in exchange for fish, to the deep-sea fishers m 
the North Sea ; a floating grog-shop. Hence 
Co'pering, coopering vbl. sb. 

Copemican (ki7po*Jnik&n). 1667, [f. Coper- 
nicus, L. form of KMeriiik, name of an astro- 
nomer, a native of 'Thorn in Prussian Poland 
(1473-1543).] adj. Of or pertaining to Coper- 
nicus. sb. One who holds the C. theory 1677. 

C. system, theory \ the astronomical system or theory 
propounded by Copernicus (and still held) that the 
planets move in orbits round the sun as a centre, and 
not round the earth. Hence Cope'rnicanism. 

Copesman, -mate ; see Copeman, -mate. 
Cope-stone (k(?«*pst<?'in). 1567. [f. Cope 
sb.^ + Stone ; infl. in sense by Cop top, or perh. 
by capl\ The top stone of a building ; usu.jf^. 

II Cophosis (k^>f<7u*iis). 1657. fmod.L., a. Gr. 
Koxpwcn^, {. Kwepbs.'} Total deafness. 

Copkouse ; see Cop sb.^ 

IlCopia (kptt-pii). 1713. [L. ; «= plenty.] 

Plenty, a plentiful supply; now chiefly in the 
phrase c. verhorunt, a copious vocabulary. 
Copiable (k^7‘pi|&bT), a. rare. 1755. [f. 

Copy v. + able.] Capable of being copied. 
Copiapite (kdu^piapait). 1850, [f. Copiapo 
in Chili -b-ITE,] Min, A yellow translucent hy- 
drous silicate of iron; yellow copperas or misy. 
Copier (k(?*ph®-^)* ^^ 597 * U- Copy®. + -era.] 
One who copies or makes a copy; a transcriber; 
an imitator. 

Coping (kdh’piq), sb. 1601, [f. Cope 
sense 3 +-inga. ] i. ArcHi. The uppermost 

course of masonry or brickwork in a wall, usually 
of a sloping form to throw off rain. 3. An over- 
hanging shelf to protect wall-fruit 1881, Comb. 


c.'Stone, one of the stones forming the c. of 
a wall. 

fCopintank, copentank, coptank. 1508. 

[Prob. conn, with cop, copped, copple, but tank 
is unexplained. Cf. Copataine.] A sugar-loaf 
hat -1603. 

With a high coptank Hat on his head, narrow in the 
top, as the Kings of the Modes . . do use to wear 
them North. 

Copious (kdu'pios), n:. ME. copiosus, 

f. copia.‘] ti. Furnished plentifully with any- 
thing -1838. 3. Abounding in matter 1500, 

tlanguage -1672, or words 1549. 3. Existing 

in abundance ; plentiful. Obs. or arch, with 
names of material substances. ME. 4. adv. 
Copiously 1791. 

X. C. sources of knowledge Prescott. *. This c. 
subject 1716. She will waxe c. and chop logicke 
More. A c. language Hobbes. 3. A c. display of 
flowers 1845. Hence Co*pious-ly adv., -ness. 
fCo’pist. 1682. [a. F. copiste. ^ Early f. 

Copyist- 1779. 

Coplanar (kd'upliji'n^), a. 1863. [f. Co-+ 
L. planaris ; see Plane.] Math. Situated or 
acting in the same plane, 

Coplanation, erron. f. Complanation. 
Copolar (kd'up^ttdai), a. 1852. [See Co-.] 
Math. Having the same pole. 

Copo*poda, var. of Copepoda ; see Copepod. 
|j Copopsia (kt?p^*psia). [mod.L., f. Gr. kItkos 
+ o^iy.J Path. Fatigue of sight. 
tCopOTtion, [See Co-.] A joint portion. 
Spenser. 

Copped (k^*ped,k^pt),///. OE. [f.CoP 
J^, 2 ] 1 1. Polled. (OE. only.) 3. 'Rising to a 

top or head ’ (J.) ; peaked ME. 3. Crested. 
Now dial. ME. Also fig. 

Copper (kp’poi), sb}- [OE. and ME. coper, 
ad. pop.L. cuprum, or a var. ^coprum. The 
cl.L. name was Cypidum oes, Cyprium, i.e. Cy- 
prian metal, so called in Italy from Cyprus, Gr. 
Kutt/jos, whence Kvrrpios Cyprius.’] 1. A well- 
known metal of a peculiar red colour; it is 
malleable, ductile, and very tenacious, and is 
found native and in many ores. Chemically it 
is a dyad : symbol Cu. Used, with qualifica- 
tion, in the names of various compounds and 
ores of the metal. 3. Copper money ; a copper 
(or bronze) coin 1712. 3. A vessel made of 

copper; in pl., esp. the large cooking vessels on 
board ship 1667. 4. A Copper-plate, q. v. 

1668. 5. A copper implement like a cotton reel 
hollow and open at the ends ; used in annealing 
1828. 6. The copper sheathing of a vessel 

(rare) 1836. 7. attrib. Made of copper; per- 

taining to copper ; worthless ; copper-coloured 
AS97- 

a. He has 'no more c.’ about him Hone. 7. A c. 
Kettell 1624, mine 1776, crowne Shaks. A hot and c. 
sky Coleridge. 

Phr. Hot coppers mouth and throat parched 
through excessive drinking. 

Comb. I a. c.-beech (see Beech x); -beUy, the 
c.-bellied Snaka (Coluber efythrogaster); -bo^ttomed 
a., having the bottom sheathed with c. ; -ca’ptain, 
a sham captain ; -co loured, a. ; -faced a., * brazen- 
faced’; of printing-type^ faced with c. ; -fastened 
a. (of a ship), fastened with c. bolts to prevent corro- 
sion ; -finch, the Chaffinch {local) ; -head, the head 
of a c. or boiler ; see also Copperhead ; -nose, a red 
nose caused by disease, intemperance, etc. ; -powder, 
a precipitate of metallic c. used for bronzing ; -work, 
works, a jplace where c. is worked or manufactured ; 
-zinc^ attrib., of c. and zinc. ^ 

b. In the names of chemical compounds and of 
minerals : c.-blende, a sulpharsenite of c., Tennant- 
iTE ; -emerald = emerald c., Dioptase ; -glance, 
native cuprous sulphide, Chalcocite; -nickel (G, 
ktfp/er-nickell = Niccolite ; etc. 

Hence Co’pperlsh a. somewhat coppery (rare). 
Co’ppery a. resembling or containing c. 

Copper (kf?'p3i), slang. 1859. [app. f. 
Cop z/.®] a policeman. 

Copp^ (kp’pw), V. 1530. [f. Copper j^.i] 
trans. To cover with copper; to sheathe the 
bottom and sides of a ship with copper, 

A cast-iron statue coppered by electricity xSlSa. 
Hence Co'pperet {rare). Co'ppering sb. the 
copper sheathing of a ship’s bottom. 

Copperas ME. [In istli c. co^ 

perose; cf. medX. cuperosa, cuprosa, prob. short 
for *aqua cuprosa » Ger. kupferwasserj\ i. A 
name given from early times to the protosul- 
phates of copper, iron, and zinc (distinguished 
1 a$ blm^ green, and white copperas respectively) ; 
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in Eng. use, now exclusively to green copperas 
or ferrous sulphate (FeSOi), also called gree^i 
vitriol, used in dyeing, tanning, and making 
ink. 3. Min, Applied generically to a group 
comprising the ordinary vitriols 1868. Also 
attrib. Comb, tc.-stone, iron pyrites or Marca- 
site. Hence fCoppero’se a. of or belonging to 
c. or vitriol. 

Copperhead (kp'psihed). 1823. [prob. at- 
trib. — copperhead snake.'] i. A venomous N. 
American snake [Trigonocephalus contortrix) ; 
so called from the coppery red colour of the top 
of its head. (It strikes without warning, and 
has thus become a type of unexpected hostility.) 

3. U.S. A nickname, during the Civil War, for 

a northern sympathizer with the Secessionists 
X862. Also attrib. l 

Co‘pper-pla te, co*pperplate. 1663. i. 
gen, (Better as two words.) A plate of copper ; 
also collect. 1665. 3. spec. A polished plate of 

copper on which a design is engraved or etched 
1668. 3. An impression from such a plate 1663. 

4. collect. Copperplate engraving or printing 

1817. 5. attrib. (Better as one word.) 1824, 

Hence Copperplate v. to engrave on and print 
from a c. 

CO'pper-smith. ME. I. An artificer in 
copper. 3. In India, the Crimson-breasted 
Barbet {Xantholxma Tndica). 

t. Alexander the coppersm)rth did me moche evyll 
Tindale 2 Tim. iv. 14. 

tCo'pper-worm. 1755. The ship- worm, 
Teredo navalis. 3. A clothes-moth. 3. ' A 
worm breeding in one's hand ’ (J.). 

Coppice (kf^-pis), sh. 1538. [a. OF. copeiz, 
couppeiz, colpeiz : — ^late L. type *colpaiicium. 
‘having the quality of being cut’, f. colpat-, 
colpare — (ult.) L. colaphus, a. Gr. KoXacpos 
blow, Cf. Copse.] A small wood or thicket 
of underwood grown for the purpose of periodi- 
cal cutting; underwood. Comb, c.-wood (see 
Copse wood), vars. Copy, coppy [f. Fr. copys 
pl.l. Hence Co'ppiccz/.- Copse z/. I. Co*ppiced 
ppl. a. cut down periodically; furnisthed with a 
c. or coppices. 

Co-pping, ^bl.sb. 1793. [f. Copj^.2 + -ingI.] 
The formation of cops of thread. Used attrib., 
as c.‘beam, etc. 

dCo'pple. 15 . . . [dim, of Cop sb.T] i. A 
crest on a bird's head --1600. 3. A little summit 
or eminence ; 6= F. coupeau 1600. 

a. It is a low Cape, and vpon it is a c. not very high 
Hakluyt. Hence tCo’ppled ppl. a. crested ; rising 
conically to a point. 

Co'pple-crown. Now dial. 1634. [See 
prec.J A tuft of feathers on a fowl’s head ; a 
crest. 

Like the Copple-crowne The Lapwing has Randolph. 
Hence fCo'pple-crowned ppi. a. crested, peaked. 

fCopple-stone. 1728, [Cf. Coppling///. 
a. 3.] A Cobble-stone. 
tCo*ppling, copling,/^/. <z. 1667. [Related 
to COPPLE sb. 2. ] 1. Swelling upwards towards 
a summit -1745. fhc sea : Tumbling 1667. 

3. Of stones, etc. : Unsteady, toppling 1825. 
Cqpps, obs. f. Copse. j 

Coppy, obs. f. Coppice. I 

II Copra 1584. [a. Pg.,app. ad. 

Malay^am koppara, in Hindi khoprd coco-nut.] 
The dried kernel of the coco-nut, from which 
coco-nut oil is expressed. 

Co-pre*sence. 1817. [Sec Co-.] Presence 
together; the state or fact of being co-present. 
So Co-pre*8cnt a. present together. 

Copro-, bef. a vowel copr-^ comb, f. Gr. 
leSirpcs dung : hence, 

Copree'mla [Gr. af/to], blood-poisoning from 
the faeces in cases of costiveness. Copre'xnesls 
[Gr. ifjteais], stercoraceous vomiting, Co'pro- 
lite [Gr. kI$os\ a stony roundish fossil, sup- 
posed to be the petrified excrement of an ani- 
mal. Hence Coproll*tic a, Co*prolitti, a ball 
formed of hardened faeces in the bowels ; also 
coprolite. Hence Copro-, koproll'thdc 
Copro'logy [cf. Gr. a gathering 

of ordure ; also fig. Copro'pbagan, a dung- 
eating beetle. Copro'phagist, a dung-eater. 
Copro'phagous a., dung-eating. Copro^pM* 
lows a., fond of dung; feeding or growing upon 


dung. Copro'stasis [Gr. ffraffis a stopping], 
constipation. 

Cop-rose, copper-rose. 1776. [?conn. w, 
F. couperose cop peras, or copper-nose. ] A local 
name of the Red Corn (JPapaver H has as). 

\ Cops, copse (kpps). [ 0 £. copSy cosp =» OS. 
cosp.\ f I. A shackle for any part of the body 
-ME. 3. A hasp for a door or gate ME, 3. 
= Clevis 1797. 

Copse (kpps), sb. 1578. [Syncopated f. copySy 
coppis, Coppice.] —Coppice. Also as 7>/., 
whence an erron. sing. cop. Also transf. and Jig. 

The willows and the hazel copses green Milt. Ly^ 
cidas 42. fig. So to cares cops I came G. Herbert. 
Hence Copse v. to make a c. of ; to clothe with a c. 
Co’psy a. planted with copses. 

Co'psewood, co-ppice-wood. 1543. i. A 

Copse. ? Obs. 3. The underwood of a copse 
1809. attrib. 

Copsole, copsil. Now^fza/. 1563. [f. Cops 
sb. + ?J = Cops sh. 3. 

Copt (kppt). 1615. [ad. Arab, qufty qift 
‘ the Copts with relative adj. qufti, qifti Coptic, 
most prob. ad. Coptic gyptios, repr. Gr. Aiyu- 
iTTxos Egyptian.] A native Egyptian Christian, 
belonging to the Jacobite sect of Monophysites. 
Hence Co’ptic a. of or pertaining to the Copts ; 
sh. the language of the Copts. So "j-Co'ptite. 

Coptine (kvptam), 1879. Chem. A colour- 
less alkaloid found in Coptis trifolia, a ranun- 
culaceous plant of N. America. 

Copula (k/? piz/la). 1650. [a. L., f. co{ni)~ 
+apere to fasten.] 1. Logic and Gram. That 
part of a proposition which connects the subject 
and predicate; the present tense of the verb to 
be (with or without a negative), a. gen. A con- 
nexion 1656. 3. Anat. A part (e.g. a bone, 

cartilage, or ligament) connecting other parts 
1681. 4. ~ Coupler 2 a. 1852. b. Mns. 

A short transition passage 1880, 5. Sexual 

! mnion. [A term of Roman Law.] 1864. Hence 
Co’pular a. pertaining to or of the nature of ac. 
fCo'pulate, a. {sb.) ME. [ad. L. copulatus ; 
see next.] i. Coupled, conjoined -1645. 
Copulative; as sb. A copulative word -167a. 

Copulate (kp'piz^kit), v. 1632. [f. L. cofiu- 
lat~, copulare, f. copula', sec above.] ft* trans. 
To couple, conjoin -1822. +3. intr. To become 
conjoined or united 1645. 3. intr. To unite in 

sexual congress. (Now chiefly Zool.) 1632. 
Copulation (k^*pi«l^*j3n), ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. copulaiionem ; see prec.] f i. The action of 
coupling or condition of being coupled ; con- 
nexion, union -1752. 3. spec. The union of the 
sexes in the act of copulation. (Now chiefly 
Zool.) 1483. 

X. Wit . .is the unexpected c, of ideas Johnson. 
Copulative (k|?‘piz^iativ, -e^tiy). ME. [a. 
F. copulatif -ive, ad. L. copulativus, f. copulat- 
ppl. stem; see above.] 

A. adj. I. Serving to couple or connect, f 3. 
Connective -1676. 3. Zool. and Anat. Relating 
to or serving for copulation 1841. 

X. These c. ijarticles, and, again Gouge. The c, 
judgment S is both p and ^and r*) 1884. Hence 
Co'pulatively adv. 

B. sb. I* Grain. A copulative conjunction or 
particle 1530. fa. pl. {joc.) Eersons about to be 
coupled in marriage. A. Y.L. v. iv. 58. 

Copulatory (kF*pi«l2lt9ri), a, 1839. [f. L. 
copulator; see -ORV.] Zool. Pertaining to or 
serving for copulation, as c. organs. 

Copy (kf?*pi), sb. (a.) ME. [a. F. cqpie =« 
Pr, copia, ad. L. copia plenty; in medX. 
‘transcript'.] I 

A. ti. Plenty, abundance, a copious quantity ' 
-1656, 3, A transcript, reproduction, or imita- 
tion of an original, as a writing, a picture, or 
other work of art ME. Also fig. 3. jSng, Law. I 
The transcript of the manorial court-roll (see 
Copyhold) X463; a Copyhold i6a6. Also fig. 
4, An individual example of a manuscript or 
print 1538. 5. That from which a copy is made 
ME. ; ifig. pattern, example -1775. 6. Print-- 
ing. Manuscript (or printed) matter prepared 
for printing 1485 ; tproperty in ' copy ' “I781, 
7, Name of a size of paper 17x3. I 

X, To excel in. .copie of words jsSfi. *. Never buy 
a c. of a picture Ruskxk. fig. Pompey, the Clown, 
is a c. from the life Mrs. C Clarkil 3. fig * Mack 
XII. li. 38, 4, Being printed from a foul c. X689. I 


Copies of the fourth. .Vol. of Leland Hearne. The 
acting c, of a play Dickens, S Conferring the trans- 
lation with the Coppie 1586. Why the Scholar writeth 
not like his C. Baxter, fig. Alis tVell 1. ii. 46. 
6. When he carried his copw to the Presse Nashe. 
Steele, .sold the c. for fifty guineas Johnson. 

Phr. A c. of verses ; a short composition in verse : 
now chiefly applied to a school or college exercise, 

B. fadf = Copyhold 3. -1639. 

Comb, : c.-book, a book containing copies of docu- 
ments, accounts, etc. (now a book containing 

lines of writing for pupils to imitate ; also an exercise 
I book ; -bolder, a proof-reader’s assistant who reads 
the copy aloud to the proof-reader; t-money, mone3’’ 
paid to an author for his c. or copyright. 

Copy (kppi), V* ME. [a. F. copier y%^. med.L. 
copiare to transcribe, f. copia ‘ transcript ' ; see 
Copy sb.'] i. trans. 'To make a copy of (a writ- 
ing, a picture, or other work of art) ; to tran- 
scribe ; to reproduce or represent in a picture, 
etc. 3./^. To imitate, reproduce, follow 1647. 
3. absol. or intr. 1680. 

I. I like the worke well.. I would haue it coppied 
0 th. III. iv. 190. [He] has copied^ it out in full 1881. 
a. A wish to c. what he must admire Cowper. 3. No 
painter who is worth a straw will ever c, Ruskin. 

Copyhold (kp*pik<?"ld). 1483. [f. Copy sb. 3 
-hHold; cf. freehold."] 1. Tenure of lands 
being parcel of a manor, ' at the will of the lord 
I according to the custom of the manor by copy 
of the manorial court-roll. Also fig. 3. An 
estate thus held ; a copyhold estate 1529. 3. 

attrib. or adj. Held by, relating to, or of the 
nature of, copyhold 1511. 

X. C., a base tenure founded upon immemorial cus- 
tom and usage.. No c. estate can. be created at the 
present day Wharton. Hence Copyholder, one 
who holds an estate in c. 

Copying (ki^-piiiq), vhl. sb. 1580. The ac- 
tion of the verb Copy, q. v, 

attrib. and Comb., esp. of appliances for copying 
writing by some transfer process, as c.-book, -ink, 
-paper, -pencil, -press', also c. -ribbon, a ribbon used 
in a type-writing machine, when a duplicate copy is 
taken; -telegraph, a telegraphic apparatus by which 
a written message placed m the transmitter is repro- 
duced in the receiver on the passage of the current. 

Copyism (kp‘pi|iz’m). 1814. [f. Copy sk 
or z/. +-ISM.] The practice of copying; an in- 
stance of this. (Usu. contemptuous.) 

Copyist (k^*pi|ist). 1699. [Earlier C op 1ST; 

[ f. Copy z^. ) One who copies ; esp. one who 
! transcribes documents. 

I Copyright (<**) * 7 ^ 7 * 

Copy + Right j^.] 1. The exclusive right 

given by law for a certain term of years to an 
author, composer, etc. (or his assignee) to print, 
publish, and sell copies of his original work, 3. 
attrib. or adj Protected by copyright 1881:. 

I. Wchave international copyrights Jevons. Hence 
Co'pyright V. trans. to secure c. for. 

IlCoque (kpk), sb. 1821. [a. F. coque shell,] 
ti. Pot. A Coccus. 3. Millinery. A small loop 
of ribbon, used in trimming. 

I IjCoquelicot (ktf*klik<7j). X795. [Fr. ; the 
I name of the Red Poppy.] The colour of the 
I common Red Poppy, a brilliant orange-red. 
Also attrib. 

I fCoqueluche. 1611* [a. F., f. L, cmuUus 
I cowl, applied orig. to a kind of grippe, for which 
patients wore a coguelmhej] In i6th c. an 
I epidemic catarrh ; later, hooping-cough -1749. 

I Coquet (kokc’t). 1696. [a. F,, orig, sb., 
dim. of coq cock; as adj. 'forward, wanton, 
gallant ' ; cf. Cock v}, also CocKiSH a,. Cocky 
a. , and (Socket a. The sb. was formerly masc. 
and fern. ; later the fern, became coquette, and 
the masc, obsolete.] 

A. adj. ti. « Cocky. fa. Amorously for- 
ward --1711. 3. Coquettish 1697. 

3. Not far from Paris f observed two very c. sphinxes 
IL WALFOtE. 

fB. sk I. A male flirt -1732, 3. Earlier f. 

Coquette, q.v. 

Coquet, coquette (k<?ke*t), v* 1701. [a. F. 
coquiter, f, coquet ; see prec. The sp, coquette 
is modem.] i. intr* * To act the lover ' (J.) ; 
to practise coquetry, to flirt with* (Now only 
of a woman.) f3. trans* ‘ To treat with an 
appearance of amorous tendemesa ’ (J,) ; to flirt 
with -1773. 3* intr* To dally, trifle, or toy 

with 1780. 

a. He caught me one morning coquetting bi« wife 
Swift. 3. He coquetted with peace to retain a 
county member 1796. 


•se (man), a (p^zss). an (loud), p (cut). g(Fr. cWf). a (cv#r). ®i(/, eye), f (Fr, cau de vie), i (s*t). » (Psyche), 9 (what), p (got). 
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Coquetooil(k^?k3t«n). 1846. [Nativename.] 
A small W. African antelope {Cephalo^hus 
rufilatust Gray). 

Coquetry (k<?a-ketri). 1656. [a. F. coquet- 
terie, f. coquet&r^ i. Attractive pertness in 
women ; the use of arts intended to excite ad- 
miration or love, merely for the gratification of 
vanity ; a coquettish act. and transf. 1770. 

1 . Coquettry is one of the main ingredients in the 
natural composition of a woman Vanbrugh. 

Coquette (kiJke't), 1611. [a. F., fern, of 
coqmt’t see Coquet a. and sd»] i, A woman 
who uses arts to gain the admiration and affec- 
tion of men without any intention of respond- 
ing to the feelings aroused ; a flirt. Also transf, 
and fig, 3. A genus of crested humming-birds. 
[F. coquet masc.] 1866. 3. attrib, = COQUET 

a. 3. 1743. 

3t. Cocquet . a wanton Girl that speaks fair to 

several Lovers at once Phillips. Hence Coqiie'ttisll 
a. like a c. ; of or characterized by coquetry ; -ly adv. 
llCoquilla(k^?kriya). 1851. [app. Sp. or Pg., 
dim. of coca shell ; cL F, coquille^ In C,-nut, 
the nut of the Brazilian palm-tree, Aiialea funi- 
fera, the shell of which is much used by turners. 
Coquimbite (k«?ki*mb3it). 1844. [f. Co- 
qtiimbo. Chili.] Min, A native ferric sulphate, 
found chiefly in parts of S. America ; native 
White Copperas. 

Coquimbo owl ; see Owl. 

J| Coquina (kt?kf‘na). 1883. [Sp., deriv. of 
OSp. coca ; — L. *cocca» by-forra of concha 
mussel, shell.] A soft whitish rock made up of 
fragments of marine shells united by a calca- 
reous cement; found in the West Indies and 
Florida, where it is used as a building material. 
llCoquito (kt?krt<?). 1866. [Sp. ; dim. of 
coco-nut.] A Chilian palm-tree, Jubxa specia- 
bills, from the sap of which palm-honey is 
obtained. 

II Cor 1 (kpj). ME. [Heb. kor lit. ‘ round 
vessel '.] A Hebrew measure of capacity, called 
earlier a hofner, 

II Cor 2 , 1870. [F., = horn.] In c. anglais 
(korangl^), lit. ' English horn ’ : the tenor oboe; 
also, an organ stop of similar tone. 

Cor- 1, assim. f. CoM-, Con- prefix ^heLr, 
For the sense see Com-. 

Cor- 2, coro- (cor©-). Gr. nbpiq girl, doll, 
pupil of the eye (cf. Baby), taken as the basis 
of mod. surgical terms relating to the pupil. 
Hence Core*ctomy, Coro'tomy (core-), excision 
and incision of the pupil, CoToplasty (core-), 
an operation for forming an artificial pupil ; etc. 
Coracine (kp-rlisoin). 1634. [ad. L. coracu 
nus, a. Gr„ f. u6pa^ raven : so called from its 
black colour,] A Nile fish, resembling a perch. 
Coracle (kp’rak’l). 1547. [a. Welsh 
? dim. of corwg = Ir. curach boat.] A small 
boat made of wickerwork covered with some 
water-tight material, used by the ancient Britons, 
and still by fishermen in Wales and Ireland. 
Coraco- (kf^Taka-), now used in Anat, as 
comb. f. CORACOIO, in sense ' relating to the 

coracoid process and as c.-acromial, 

connecting the coracoid and the acromial, as 
ihe c.-acromial ligament; -clavicular; -costal 
« COSTO-CORACOIO ; -humeral; etc. 
Coracoid (kp*riikoid). 1741. [ad. medical L. 
coramdes, a. Gr. feopmondijs raven-like, f. 
te 6 pa£,} 

A. adj, Beaked like a crow. Applied to a 
process of bone {c, process), extending in man 
from the scapula toward the sternum ; also to 
the bone {c, bone) homologous with this process, 
which, in birds and reptiles, extends from the 
scapula to the sternum, and forms the distal 
or ventral element of the scapular arch. 3. Per- 
taining to, or connected with, the coracoid pro- 
cess 1836, 

B. sb, m C. process or bone; see A, i. 
Coracomo*rpMC| a [f. inod.L^ Coraco* 

morphn (f. Gr, nopano* 4* 1 

Zool Of or belonging to the group Coracomorphnt 
or birds of the crow form, nearly eorresp* to 
Passerine. 

II CcnmcxMlteoii (kpr&k|»*it*Vn)* JiSSa. [mod. 
L., f. as preo, ■f 4 <yr 4 oR.l Zool An additional 
symmetrical osseous csentre formed In the ster- 
num in certain birds. Hence Comco*steal a. 


Corage, obs. f. Courage. 

Co-ra*dicate,a. i88a. [See Co-.] In Etym, : 
Having the same root. 

||Coraggio(k^)ra-d3^7),z/^r. 1601. [It.] Cour- 
age 1 as a hortatory exclam. 

Corah (ko»Ta), a. 1833. [Urdu korS. new, 
unbleached.] Plain, undyed : assb. * an Indian 
pattern silk handkerchief* (Simmonds). 

Coral (kp-ral), ME. [a. OF., later 
: — L. corallum, coralium, a. Gr. KopaWiov red 
coral.] I. A hard calcareous substance con- 
sisting of the continuous skeleton secreted by 
many tribes of marine coelenterate polyps for 
their support and habitation. Found, accord- 
ing to the species, in single specimens growing 
plant-like on the sea-bottom, or in accumula- 
tions [floral-islands, -reefs), a. Historically the 
name belongs to the Red Coral, an arborescent 
species, found in the Red Sea and Mediterra- 
nean. Pink c, ; a variety of this. b. After- 
wards extended to other kinds, as White c.. 
Black c. [Antipathes), Blue c. [Heliospora), 
Yellow c., etc. ; and more recently, with refer- 
ence to the appearance of the aggregate skeleton, 
to Brain c. [Meandrina), Cup c. (family Cyatho- 
phyllidse). Mushroom c. {Fwigia), Organ-pipe 
c. [Tubipora), Star c. [Asiroides), etc. See also 
Madrepore, Millepore. idoo. 3. (with a 
and pi.) = CoRALLUM 1579; also, a piece of 
(red) coral 1607. 3. A toy of polished coral, 

given to teething infants 1613. 4./^. ME. 5. 
transf. The roe of the lobster : so called from 
its colour when boiled 1768. 6. attrib. Formed 
or made of coral ; of the colour of red coral 1452. 

3. Art thou not breeding teeth.. get a c. for 
thee Beaum. & Ft, 4. Where she stood, Blood’s 
liquid c. sprang her feet beneath Drumm. of Hawth. 
6. C. clasps and amber studs Marlowe. India's c. 
strand Heber. Corral lips Shaks. 

Comb, s c.-berry, an American shrub (Symphori- 
carpus vulgaris), having the berries deep red ; -fish, 
a name for fishes of the families ChsetodotUidae and 
Pomacentridae which frequent c..reefs; -insect, 
erron. name for a c.-polyp ; -mud, mud formed by 
decomposed c.t -polyp, one of the individual animals 
ofac. polypidom ; -rag, Geal, the upper member of the 
Middle Oolite series; -root, book-name of the orchi- 
dcous plant Corallorhizai -sand (cf. coral-mud) % 
-zoophyte = coral-polyp. See also C.-plant, etc. 
Hence Co*ral v, rare, to make red like c. Coral- 
la'ceous a, of the nature of c. {rare), ^ CoTalled a. 
furnished or covcied with c. Cora'llian a, arch. — 
Corallines. Coralli'ferous s. c.-bearing. Corad- 
liform s. having the form of c. Coralli'genous 
a. c.-producing. 

Corallin(k^*ralin). 1873. [ad. 'L.coralHnus; 
see -IN.] Chem. A red colouring matter, called 
also Pxonin, obtained by treating phenol with 
sulphuric and oxalic acids. Yellow c. ( ^Aurin), 
a yellowish red dye, obtained by heating car- 
bolic acid with the same substances ; so called 
because it can be converted into the red c. 
Coralline (kp rdbin), sb,^ 1543. [ad. It. 
Cora Ulna, dim. of corallo CORAL. 1 A name 
given to organisms thou|iht to be of the nature 
of coral, but of more minute size, etc. ; as the 
calcareous sea-weeds, esp. Corallina officinalis, 
the Polyzoa or Bryozoa, etc. 

C. eonex the third of the zones of the sea-depths, 
being that in which Polyzoa abound. 

Coralline (kpTfilin, -ain), a, and jA 2 1633. 
[ad. L. corallinus, f. corallum Coral.] 

A. adp I. Of the colour of red coral. 3. Of 
the nature of coral 1660. 3. Coral-like i860. 

B. sh, (improper uses. ) i. A coral zoophyte 

i860. 3. sa Coral (the calcareous substance) 

(kpTfibit). 1815. corallum 

+ -ITB.'| I. A fossil coral. 3. The coral skeleton 
of an individual polyp 1861. 3. Corallitic or 

coralline marble 1883. So Coralli'tic a. of the 
nature of coral. 

CoralLoid (kp-rilloid). 1604. [f. L. corallum 
^-OID.] adj. Resembling or akm to coral, sb^ 
Any coralloid organism 1748. So Corallol’dal a. 
|)Coralltini(korie‘li^m). 1846. [L.] A coral; 
the calcareous skeleton of a cor^ polypidom; 
also the horny tubular envelope of any zoophyte, 
whether colonial or simple. 

Coral^plant* X774, +x. A coral of plant- 
like form. 3. The plant Jairopha mmtifida 
(N.O. RMpborhiacex) xStq. 

Coral reel 3(745. A reef formed by the 


growth and deposit of coral. The reef-building 
corals are chiefly madrepores of the genera 
Meandrina, Caryophylha, and Astroides. 
CoTal-snake. 1760. A local name for 
various snakes marked with red zones ; esp. the 
species of the genus Elaps found m southern 
U.S. and Central America. 

Coral-tree. 1635. "fl. The red or other 
branched coral -1698. 3. The popular name 
of the trees of the genus Erythrina 1756. 
CoTal-wood. 1693. A hard red cabinet- 
wood from Central and S. America. 
Co*ralwort. 1597. [See Wort,] Name of 
the plant Dentama hulhiftra, in allusion to its 
curiously toothed white rhizomes. 

1} Coram (h09*r»m). 1607, A Latin preposi- 
tion meaning 'before, in the presence of’, used 
in c.judice before a judge, c.populoin public, etc. 

Phr, To Bring under c., call to ox in c.x to call to 
account, bring to book. 

Coran, var. Koran. 

Cor anglais, Mus, See || Cor 2. 
Coranoch, etc. var. Coronach. 

Corantoi (k^jramti?). Now Ifisi. 1564. [f. 
(ult.) F. courante lit. ‘running (dance) * ; assim. 
to It. and Sp, words in -o.] = Courante i, 3, 
Also attrib, 

Lauolta's high and swift Carranto’s 'Ben. V, m. v. 33. 
f Cora-nto 2, 1621. [var. of Courant ; see 
prec,] = Courant sbP -"I635, 

II Corban (k^'jb^n). ME. [Heb. = offering.] 
I. Heb, Aniiq, An offering given to God, esp, in 
performance of a vow. ta. The treasury of the 
temple at Jerusalem, where money offerings of 
this sort were placed; also transf Church 
treasury -1610. 

“f-Corbe, rare. Shortened f. Corbel. Spenser. 
ijCorbeau (korb^. 1833. [F. = raven.] A 
trade name for a dark green colour verging on 
black. 

Corbed, var. of fCoURBED, bent, curved. 
Corbeil, licorbeille. 1706. \yA,Y.corbeille 
fkorbf'^y) : — L. corbicula, dim. of basket] 
ti. Fortif A basket filled with earth and placed 
on a parapet to cover the defending soldiers 
a. Archit, Carved work in the form of a basket. 
(Occas. erron. corbel.) 1734. 113- As Fr.,used 

for an elegant fruit or flower basket 1800. 
Corbel (kpubel), sb. ME [a. OF. corbel 
now C 07 ‘beau : — ^late L, corvellum (nom. -us), 
dim, of coi’vus raven. In some Eng, Diets, 
erron. identified with prec.] • A raven. (ME. 
only.) a. A rehit A projection jutting out from 
the face of a wall to support a superincumbent 
weight. (The word wasassociated withgrotesque 
ornamentation by Sir W. Scott; a corbel is not 
technically ornamental. ) M E. b. A short timber 
laid upon a bearer to give a better bearing upon 
the wall or pier; a c,-block 1703. 

s. The corbels were carved grotesque and grim. 
Scott, Comb.x c.-piece = Corbel; -step, a con- 
jectural substitute for Corbie-step i -table, a pro- 
jecting course resting on a series of corbels. Hence 
Co’rbel V. to suimort or \jniri) project on or as on 
corbels. CoTbelled ppl. a. furnished with corbels ; 
fai.hioned as a c. CoTbelling sb. work consisting 
of corbels ; also attrib, 

fCorbet. [a. F. corbet :-Rom. ty^e'^ corvette, 
dim. of raven.] » Corbel jd.2. Chaucer, 

IJ Corbicula (kpibi'kiMU). Also erron. corbi- 
culum. 1816. [L., dim. of corbis basket.) 

Bniom . A part of the hinder leg of a bee adapted 
to carry pollen; cf. Basket. Hence Corbbeu- 
late a, having corbiculx. 

Corbie (kfibi). Sc. 1450. [f. OF. A 
raven; also, the carrion-exow, called also c«-crow. 

Co>nb. : c.-gable. a gable having c.-steps ; c.-steps, 
projections in the form of steps on the sloping sides 
of a gable, var. fCorbin. 

[[Corbttla (kpubiwH). 1861. [L., dim, of 
corbis,'] Zool, 1. A receptacle in which groups 
of gonangia are enclosed, in some of the Coe- 
Icnterata. 3. ( With capital 6’.) A genus of bi- 
valve molluscs living in mud or sand, related to 
the clam. var. Co*rbtile. 

Cofcass. 1796. [Corrupt, of Ir. c&rcack 
marsh,] Name of the salt marshes along the 
banks of the Shannon and Fergus. 
IjCorcborus (k/'ikSriJs). 1759. [a. Gr. irop- 
Xopot name of a plant.] mi, x. A genus of 
Tuiacm, Including some spedes which yield 
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CORIANDER 


jute. a. A name of Kerria japonica, (N.O. Ro^ 
saceXy S^irseidse)^ of which the double-flowered 
variety is often trained as a wall plant for its 
yellow blossoms. 

Corcle (k^'ik’l), corcule (kpuki^^l). i8io. 
[^ad, L. corculumj dim. of cor heart.] Bot^ The 
embryo in the seed of a plant. 

Cord (k^id), sb, ME. [a. F. ccrde L. 
chorda, ad. Gr. Cf* Chord.] i. A 

string, or (small) rope, composed of several 
strands twisted together. Also transf. a, A 
structure in the animal body resembling a cord ; 

spermatic, spinal, and mnbilical c,, the 
vocal cords, etc. (Cf. Nerve.) ME, ‘f 3. Mus» 
= Chord, q.v. -1830. f4. Math, = Chord 

1551. 5. Farriery, { U su. pi. ) String-halt. ? Obs. 
1523. 6. A raised cord-like rib on cloth ; cor- 
duroy ; in pi, corduroy breeches 1776. 7. A 

measure of wood, stone, or rock (? originally 
measured with a cord) ; a pile of wood, usu. 
8 feet by 4, and 4 high 1616. 8 . fig. Chiefly 

with reference to thebinding power of a cord ME. 

8. The wicked shall be held fast in the cords of his 
own sin Hooker. The cords of discipline Stevenson. 

Comb.: c.'drill, a drill worked by a c. twisted 
round it and pulled backwards and forwards ; -wood, 
wood stacked in cords ; wood for fuel cut in lengths 
(usually) of 4 feet. 

Cord (k/id), v.i ME. [f. Cord sb.i] 1, 
irons. To furnish with a cord. a. To bind or 
fasten with a cord or cords 1610. 3. To stack 

(wood) in cords 1762. 

tCord, Z/.2 ME. [Aphet. f. Accord v ,} = 
Accord v, in most senses -1535. 

Cordage (k^-ided^). 1490. [app. a. F., f. 
corde CORD.] Cords collectively; esp. the ropes 
in the rigging of aship. Also transf, and Jig, 
Wee’l give our hair for C., and our finest Linnen 
for Sails 1643. fig. The c. of his life Carlyle. 
tCordal. 1688. [a. OF. L. type chordak 
sing. , f. chorda CoRD.] Her. The string of the 
mantle or robe of estate -1828, 

Cordate (kfjd^it),rt. 1651. \2A,l^.cordaius 

wise ; in sense 3, ad. mod.L. cordaius (Linnaeus), 
after ovatus egg-shaped.] fi. Wise, prudent 
-1734. ta. Cordial {rare) -1671. 3* Heart- 

shaped, as c, leaves 1769. Hence CoTdately adv. 
11 Cordax (kpudseks). 1531. [Gr.] A dissolute 
dance of the Old Greek Comedy. 

Co*rded, ppl, a. ME. [f. Cord 1.] i. Bound 
with cords ; Her, bound or wound about with 
cords i486. 2. Made of or furnished with cords 
ME. 3. Having lines or stripes like cords 1760. 
4. Piled in cords (see Cord sh.^ 7) 1847. 

a, A Corded-ladder Shaks, 3. C. stuffs 1760. The 
hand, .was lean, c., and knuckly Stevenson. 

Cordelier (kpidella'i). ME. {y..'F..,i.cordele 
(now cordelk), dim. oi corde,'] i. A Franciscan 
friar of the strict rule : so called from the knotted 
cord they wear round the waist, a. pi. One of 
the political clubs of the French Revolution 
{club des Cordeliers), which met in an old convent 
of the Cordeliers 1837, 

Cordeliere. 1725. [a. F. the cord 

of the Franciscans, f. prec.; see Littrd.] Her. 
A knotted cord, put round armorial bearings in 
token of devotion to St. Francis of Assisi. 
Cordelle (k^*jdel),^A 1823. [a. F., dim. of 
corde.] tx« A twisted cord. Halliwell. a. 
Canada and U.S. A towing line or rope. Hence 
CoTdelle v. to tow (a boat) with a c. 

Corder (k^-idoj). ME. [f. Cord + -erI .] 
One who or that which cords or fastens with a 
cord ; spec, an appliance in a sewing-machine 
for stitching a piping-cord, or the like, between 
the folds of a fabric. 

Cordial (kjp’idial). ME. \yd.mtd,'L.cordi- 
alls, i, L. cor, cord-^ 

A. adj. ti. Of or belonging to the heart -i6a6. 
a. Stimulating, comforting, or invigorating the 
heart; reviving, cheering 1471. Also fig. 3. 
Hearty; heartfelt; sincere, genuine, warm X477, 

X. C, ^iriis (in Medkeval Physiology) » Vital 
spirits, for *the Vital Spirit resides in the heart, etc.' 
a. This c. julep here .. With spirits of balm and 
fragrant syrups mixed Milt. Camus 67a. 3, He was 
a stout and valiant gentleman, a c. protestant Fuller. 
Hence CoTdial-ljr adv., -nes8. 

B. sb, A medicine, food, or beverage which 
invigorates the heart and stimulates the circula- 
tion. Comm, Aromatized and sweetened spirit, 
used as a beverage. Also transf, and//. ME, 


For gold in Phisik is a c., Therfore he louede gold 
in special Chaucer. 

Cordiality (kpjdise'liti). i6ri. [f. prec. + 
-ITY. ] ti. The quality of relating to the heart. 
Sir T. Browne, a. Heartiness; warmth i6ri. 

2. Margaret of Parma hated the Cardinal with 
great c. Motley. His c. towards progress Morley. 
Cordialize (kpudialaiz), v. 1774. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZE.] I. trans. To miice into a cordial. 2, 
To make cordial 1817. 3. intr. To become 

cordial; to fraternize {with). Chiefly Sc. 1834. 
Cordierite (kpudiorait). 1814. [f. Cordierf 
a French geologist,] Min. = Iolite. 
Cordifbrm(%*jdifpim),n:. 1828. [i.'L.cor, 
cordi—\--ieoRM,] Heart-shaped, as c. tendon, 
the central tendon of the diaphragm. 

II Cordillera (k^7rdilye*ra). 1704. [Sp. — 
mountain-chain, f. cordilla, dim. of cuerda * — L. 
chorda^ A mountain-chain or ridge, one of a 
series of parallel ridges ; rnpl. applied originally 
by the Spaniards to the parallel chains of the 
Andes in S. America. 

Cordinar, -er, obs. f. Cordwainer. 
Cording (kpudig), vbl. sb. 1571. [f. CORD 
z'.i] I, Hanging 1619. h. Weaving. The con- 
nexion of the treadles of a loom with the leaves 
of heddles by cords, so as to produce the pattern 
required 1822. 2. Cordage; corded work 1571. 

Cordite (k^udoit). 1889. [f. Cord + -ite.] 
A smokeless explosive, so called from its cord- 
like appearance. 

Cordon (kpudon, -pn), sb, 1578. [a. F., 
augment, and dim. of corde CORD.] i. Fortif. 
A course of stones forming the coping of the 
escarp 1598. a. Archit, A string-course, or 
projecting band of stone, usually flat, on the 
face of a wall 1706. 3. Mil, A line of men 

placed at detached intervals, to prevent passage 
to or from the guarded area; a chain of military 
posts 1758; transf, and fig. 1792. Also attrib. 
4. A guarded line between affected and un- 
affected districts, to prevent intercommunica- 
tion and spread of a disease or pestilence ; a 
sanitary c, 1826. 5. An ornamental cord or 

braid forming a part of costume, or used as a 
heraldic bearing. Also, the cord worn by 
Franciscans. 1578. ||6. A ribbon, usually worn 

scarfwise, as part of the insignia of a knightly 
order. [As Fr. (kord<7n) ora Gallicism.] 1727. 
7. Hort, A fruit-tree made by pruning to grow 
as a single stem 1878. 

6 . Grande.: that distinguishing the highest grade 
of a knightly order. Blue c, (F. cordon bleu): the 
sky-blue ribbon worn by the Knights-grand-cross of 
the Holy Ghost. Also applied to the wearer.s, and 
by extension to other persons of distinction ; cordon 
bleu, jocularly or familiarly, a first-class cook. 

II Cordonnet. 1858. [F. (kordzmg), dim. of 
cordon.] A loosely spun thick silk thread or 
weak cord, made from waste silk, and used for 
fringes, outlines of lacework, etc. 

Cordovan (kpudffvsen). 1591. [a. Sp. cor- 
dovdn {novf cordobdn); cordovdno nd},, of C07'- 
dova. Cf. CORDWAIN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Cordova; made of 
leather of Cordova. 

B, sb. I, One who belongs to Cordova 1599. 
a. = COKDWAIN 1625. f 3. A skin of this 
leather -1750. 

Corduroy (kpid3ror),jA 1787. [App. Eng., 
repr. a supposed Fr. corde du roi; or ? f. the 
Eng. surname Corderoy.] i. A kind of coarse 
thick-ribbed cotton stuff 1795, a. pi. Corduroy 
trousers {colloq.). 3. A corduroy road (see 4) 
1836. 4. attrib. Made of corduroy 1795; ribbed 
like corduroy 1865; in U.S, applied to a road 
made of logs laid together transversely across 
a swamp or miry ground 1830, 

4. Picking our way along the swampy c. road 
H. Martinrau, Hence Corduroy* v. to form a c. 
road ; to cro.5s (a swamp) by such a road. 

Cordwain (k^*adw<rin). arch, [ME. cordu-^ 
an{e, cordewan{e, a. OF., prop. adj. * of Cor- 
dova '1 f. Sp. Cordova : — L. Corduha a town of 
Spain, where this leather was made.] Spanish 
leather, made of goat-skins tanned and dressed, 
or, later, of split horse-hides; « Cordovan, 
Much used for shoes, etc,, by the wealthy during 
the Middle Ages. 

His schoon of cordcvmne Chaucer. Hence CoTd- 
wainer iareh.), a worker in c. i a shoemaker. (Still 
used as the name of the trade-gild of shoemakers.) 
Co*rdwainery, shoemaker's work. 


fCordyl. 1607. [ad. Gr. nopbvXos water- 
newt.] A book-name of the water-newt ; now 
applied to a genus of lizards {Cordylus). 

II Cordyline (k^idibimf). 1866. [f. Gr. /rop- 
ovXrj club.] Bot. A liliaceous genus of trees, 
sometimes called palm-lilies. 

Core (kosj), ME. [?] i. The dry horny 
capsule embedded in the centre of the pulp and 
containing the seeds of the apple, pear, quince, 
etc. Also \fig. 2. An unburnt part in the 
centre of a coal, piece of limestone, etc. ME. 
3. The hard centre of a boil; also ifig. 1532; 
a disease in sheep, caused by worms in the liver 
1750. 4. transf. A central portion that is cut 

out; e.g. of rock 1649; or left: e.g. of a hay- 
rick, and in Archoeol. of a flint nodule, from 
which flint knives have been chipped 1800. 5. 

transf. A central part of different character from 
that which surrounds it : chiefly technical 1784. 

6, Hydraul, Engbieering, A wall impervious to 
water, placed in a dike of porous material 1884. 

7. Founding. An internal mould filling the space 

intended to be left hollow in a hollow casting 
1727. 8, Electr. The central cord of insulated 

conducting wires in a cable 1892. 9. The inner- 

most part or heart of anything, as of a super- 
ficial area 1556. 10. Used for ‘ heart ‘ 1611. 

1. fig. The coare of Adams apple is still in their 
throat Donne. 3. fig. The Canker, or Coar, of the 
late Rebellion North, 9. In the C. of the Square, 
she raised a Tower Raleigh. A solid c. of heat 
Tennyson, of fact B. Gould, xo In my hearts C. : 
I, in my Heart of heart Haml. in. ii. 78. ^ 

Comb. : c.-barrel (Gunnery), a long cylindrical iron 
tube through which cold water is run, used in casting 
guns to cool them from the inside ; -box, a box in 
which a c. is made in founding ; -print, a projecting 
piece on a pattern to form a lecess in the mould, into 
which the end of the c. is inserted. 

Core (koaj), sbl-^ 1622. [app. for F. corps ; 
see Corps.] i. A body of people, a company. 
(Chiefly Sc^ a. A gang of mineis woiking to- 
gether in one shift 1778. 3. A turn of work in 

a (Cornish) mine; a shift 1778. 

X. In a C. of People, whose affections he suspected 
Bacon. 

Core (koaj), V. 1597. [f. Core jAI] i. 
trans. To take out the core of; also with out. 
a. To enclose in the centre, enshrine 1816. 3. 

Foimding, To mould with a core 1865. 

X. He's Tike a corn upon my great toe. .he must be 
cored out Marston. 

Core, var. of CoR, Plebrew measure. 

Core-, in surgical terms relating to the pupil 
of the eye ; see CoR- 

Co-regent (kJ«ir?d3«il). 1799. [See Co-.] 
A joint regent or ruler. 

Co-rela*tion. 1839. [See Co-.] Joint or 
mutual relation; CORRELATION. 

Coreless (kooules), <z, 1813. [f. CoreiAI] 
Without a core; hollow: heartless. 
Co-religionist (kJuiifli'dsjomst). 1842. [See 
Co-.] An adherent of the same religion. 
Corella (korcb), 1885. The parakeet Ca- 
lopitta Novx-HoUandioe, also called Cockateel, 
Coreopsis (k^rzVpsis). 1753. [mod.L., f. (Jr. 
nbpis bug -I- opis appearance, in reference to the 
bug-like shape of the seed.] Bot, An American 
genus of Compositx, several species of which are 
cultivated for their flowers with yellow or parti- 
coloured rays. 

Corer (koo'rajt). 1796. [f. Core », + -er 1 .] 
An instrument for coring fruit. 

Co-respondent (k<?«r/sp/?*n(lent). 1857. 

Law, In a divorce suit, a man charged with 
the adultery and proceeded against together 
with the respondent or wife. 

Corf(kpaf). PL corves (k^jvz). 1483. [Cf. 
LG. korf perh, a. L. corbis basket, Webster's 
Corb is unknown in England,] tx. A basket 
-1543, a. Mining. A large basket formerly 
used in carrying or hoisting ore or coal 1653; 
transf. the wooden or iron tub which has re- 
placed the basket 1831. 3, Fishing, A basket, 
or a box with holes in it, in which fish, etc.* 
are kept alive in the water 1825. 

Coriaceous (k^rij^i’J^s, k6<»ri-), a, 1674. [L 
L. coriaceus, f. corinm; sec -ACEOUS#] t. He- 
sembling leather in texture, appearance, etc.; 
leathery, a. Made of leather (afiecUd) x8a4, 
Coriander (kf>riit)e*ndM). ME. [a. F, can- 
andre, ad, L. coriandmm, ad, <k\ mpiavpw 
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CORINDON 

(app. a foreign word). Cf. Coliander.] An 
annual plant, Coriandrum sativum^ N.O. Um- 
belliferde, the fruit of which is carminative and 
aromatic. Also attrib, 

Corindon (km*nd^n). 1802. [F.] Min. An 
early name of Corundum, q.v. 

Corinth (kp’rin})). ME. [F. Corinthe^ Gr. 
KopLvBos.^ I. A city of ancient Greece cele- 
brated for its artistic elegance, luxury, and 
licentiousness, ■fa. pi. Corinthians -1642. 3. 

= Currant, q.v. 

fCorinthiac (korimjji^k), a. rare. 

[ad. Gr. KopLv6iaK6s. } = next. 

Corinthian (korimjiian), a. (sb.) 1577. [f. 
L. Carmf/iius + ~Ai!^.'] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to Corinth, b. 

Archil. The lightest and most ornate of the 
three Grecian orders, having a bell-shaped capi- 
tal adorned with rows of acanthus-leaves giving 
rise to graceful volutes and helices 1656. c. C. 
brass {bronze) [L. Corinihlum a?j] : an alloy of 
gold, silver, and copper, produced at Corinth. 
Also fig. (from the fig. sense of Brass) shame- 
lessness. Hence also Corinthian — ' brazen ’. 
1594. 3. After the style of Corinthian art i860, 

3. Profligate; in 19th c. use : Given to elegant 
dissipation 1642. 4. {U.S.) Yachting. Amateur 
1885. 

a. The C. grace of Gertrude’s manners Emerson. 

3. The sage and rheumatic old prelatess, with all her 
young C. laity Milton. 

B. sb. I. A native or inhabitant of Corinth 

1526. 3. ta. A wealthy man; a gay, licentious 

man ; a brazen-faced fellow -1879. b. A man 
about town 1819. c, A wealthy amateur of 
sport; ep. in U.S. an amateur yachtsman 1823. 
Hence Corimthianism. Cori:nthiane*sque a. 
approximating to the C. style. Corimthianize 
V. intr. to live licentiously; to imitate the C. 
order of architecture, 

II Corium (kooTi^m). 1826. [L.] i. Phys. 
The true skin under the epidermis 1836. a. 
Entom. The horny basal portion of the wing of 
aheteropterous insect 1826. 3. Antiq. Aleathern 
body-armour formed of overlapping flaps 1834. 
Co-rival (kiJ’uiroi'vai). 1678. corival, 

an old var. of Corrival; see C0-.I A joint 
rival with others. Also as adj. Hence Co- 
ri’valry. Co-ri*valship. Co-ri*val v. var, of 
Corrival v. 

Cork (k^ik), sbj^ 1463. [Cf. Sp. cordial 
corche, repr. L. corticemhBxk.^ i. The bark or 
periderm of the cork-oak 1570. a. Anything 
made of cork; e.g. fa slipper; fa sole or heel 
for a shoe; a float for an angler, or a swimmer; 
esp. a stopper for a bottle, cask, etc. 1463. 3. 

The cork-tree or cork-oak {Quercus Snber) x6ox. 

4. Bot. A protective tissue in the higher plants, 

forming the inner division of the barh. It con- 
sists of closely-packed air-containing cells, 
nearly impervious to air and water 1875. 5* 

tnmsf. 1671. 6, attrib. Of cork 1716. 

*. Yirrin c.t the outer casing of the bark formed 
during the first year's growth. 5. Fossil c., moun- 
iain-c., rock-c.i names of a very light asbestos. 

Comb. : C.-fossil -fossil-c,; -jaCKet, a jacket made 
partly of| or lined with c., to support a person in the 
water; -oak, the tree (Querens Suler) from which c. 
is obtained; -tr 6^ c&rh-oah; -wing, a fish, Cre^ 
mlabrus melas or cormtbicus. 

Cork (kfJjtk), sb.*^ 1483. [app. a contr. of 
corkir, a. Gael, corcur, ad, L, putpuri\ = Cud- 
bear. 

Cork, sbS^j Corlk, erron, spellings of Cauk. 
Cork ([kiTak), 1580. [f. Cork 1. 
To furnish with a cork (as a tcork heel, a 
float, etc,), a. To stop (a bottle, etc.) with, or 
as with, a cork; and so to shut ttp (the con- 
tents); also tnmsfi 1650. 3. To blacken with 

burnt cork X836. 

Cork, erron, f. Caulk v. 

Corkage 1838. [f, Cork 

or The corking or uncorking of 

bottles; hence (* c^^mney) a charge made by 
hotel-keept*rs, waiters* etc.* for every bottle of 
wine, etc,, uncorked and »erved, orig. when not 
simplied by them, 

Corked (k*kt), ppL a. 1519, [f. Cork 
and t*» Bhimkhed with a oork sole or 

heel -x6*5. a. Stopped with a cork; a.lso//. 
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1836. 3. Blackened with burnt cork 1836. 4. 
Of wine ; Tasting of the cork 1830. 

Corker (kpukoi). 1723. [f. Cork ^5.1 + 
-ER j ti . ?A cork-cutter. 3. slang. Something 
thatclosesadiscussion;a ‘settler*. Hence, some- 
thing astonishmg, e.g, a monstrous lie, 1837. 
fCorking-pin. 1690. [App. corrupt f. rir-ze;/&- 
ing. Calkin.] ‘ A pin of the largest size ' (J.). 

Corkscrew (kpukskr^), sb. 1720. [f. Cork 
Screw.] i. An instrument for drawing 
corks from bottles, consisting of a steel screw 
or helix with a sharp point and a transverse 
handle. 3. attrib. Resembling a corkscrew; 
spirally twisted, as c. curls, a c. staircase 1830. 

Corkscrew (kp-ikskr^), v. colloq. 1837. 
[f. prec,] I. To move or cause to move in a 
spiral course. 3. To draw out as with a cork- 
screw 1852. 

X. Mr. Bantam corkscrewed his way through the 
crowd Dickens. 

Corkwood (kpukwud). 1756. [f. Cork sh.^ 
+ Wood.] A name given to several light and 
porous woods, and the trees yielding them; 
e.g. in the W. Indies, to Anona pahistris, 
Ochroma Lagopus, etc.; in N. S, Wales to Du- 
boisia myoporoides. 

Corky (k^uki), a. 1601. [f. Cork + 
-y.] I. Like cork in nature or character 1756. 
\^*fig. Dry and stiff, withered <“1605. Z»fig> 
Light, frivolous; buoyant* lively; hence, restive 
(colloq.) 1601. ^ 4. = Corked 4. (Diets.) 

a. Binde fast his c. armes Lear in. vii. 29. Hence 
Co'rkiness, c. quality. 

'I'Comi 1 , corme. 1578. [a. F. co 7 yney app, 

; — L. cornum (see Cornel).] i. The service- 
tree, Pyms domestica; also its fruit, the sorb 
-1658. 3. The cornel-tree 1676. 

Corm 2 (k^jm). 1830. [a. Gr. uop/iSsf the 
trunk of a tree with the boughs lopped off, f. 
fciipeiv {K€p-, Kop-).'] Bot. A bulb-like subter- 
raneous stem ot a monocotyledonous plant; 
also called solid bulb. 

Cormo-, comb, f, Gr./cop/i( 5 strunkofatree, 
stem : as in 

Cormo*geny [Gr. -yeveto descent], that branch 
of ontogeny which deals with the germ-history 
of races or social aggregates. Cormo 'phyly [Gr. 

q)v\ov], that branch of phylogeny which 
deals with the tribal history of races. 
Cormogen (k/umiydsen), 1846. [f. Gr. 
Kopp.6i -i- •ytvijs; cf. acrogen.'] *=: Cormophytk. 
So Cormo'genous a. belonging to or like a c. ; 
also, corm-bearing. 

Cormoptiyte (k^imiyfait). 1852. [f. Gr. 
Kopp-Ss + fpvrbv . '] Bot. Endlicher's name ( Cormo- 
phyla) for one of his two primary divisions of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, comprising all plants 
that have a proper stem or axis of growth. 
Hence Cormophytic a. of the nature of a c. 
Connorant (kp-jmor^nt). ME. lad.F.cor- 
moran; app. f. an OF, ^corp-marin : — L. corvus 
marinus sea-raven ; see -ant®,] i. A large and 
voracious sea-bird (Fhalacrocorax carho), about 
3 feet in length, and black in colour, widely 
diffused over the northern hemisphere. Also 
the name of the genus. ^•fig- An insatiably 
greedy person or thing xs^. 3, attrib. 1568. 

2. Light vanity, insatiate c. Kich. JIt n. i. 38. 3. 

The C. belly Cor. u i. 125. 

II Comus. 1800. [mod.L. ; see Corm.] i. 
= Corm, q. v. a. HaeckeTs name for the com- 
mon stock of a plant or 'colonial' animal, 
bearing a number of individuals which originate 
by gemmation. 

Com (k^jtn), sb.'i- [Com. Teut. *— OTeiit 
*horno-, f. earlier grain, corn ; — Aryan 

type *gfnd?n ; from the vb. stem ger- (gor-, gc), 
in Skr./r to wear down; whence also L. g)*a- 
num. A com or grain is thus a ' worn-down 
particle’.] J,gen. A small hard particle, a 
grain, as of sand, salt,jpinpowder. OE. and 
mod. dial. 3. spec. The small hard seed or 
fruit of a plant; now usually with qualiflcation, 
as barky^,pepfer<.f etc. OE. 3. spec. The seed 
of the cereal or farinaceous plants; grain. 
(Locally, the word is understood to denote the 
leading crop of the district; hence In England 
' com m wheat, in Scotland « oats; in u . S. , 
at short for Indian com, it Is •» maize.) OE. 
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4. Applied to the cereal plants while growing, 
or while still containing the grain OE. fb. A 
corn-stalk (rare) -1590. 5. attrib. ME. 

2. Each [coffee] berry contains two corns 1876. 3. 

An ancient churl. .Went sweating underneath a sack 
ofe, Tennyson. 4. Her Foes shake like a Field of 
beaten Come Hen. VI H, v. v, 32, b. Playing on 
pipes of Come Mids, H. ii. i. 67. 

Comb, : c.-ball ( U.S.), a sweetmeat made of popped 
c. or maize; -beef, corned beef; -beetle, a very 
small beetle, Cucujus tesiaceus, the larva of which 
often ravages stores of grain; -bells, a species of 
fungus, Cyathus •vernicosus, found in England in 
corn-fields, etc. ; -bind, the wild Convolvulus ; also 
Running Buckwheat, Polygonmn Convolvulus ; 
-cockle, thecoramon Cockle, Lychnis Githago\ -crib, 
a crib for corn; -cutter; -fly, any of the genera 
Chloris and Oscinisvihich do great injury to growing 
crops; -fritter {U.S.), a fritter made of batter mixed 
with grated green Indian c,; -land; -ma’rigold. 
Chrysanthemum segetwH% -meal, meal made 01 
gram; in Scotl., oatmeal; in U. S., meal of maize; 
-mill ; -mint, a species of Calamint, C. Acinos; also, 
the Field-mint, Mentha, arvenszs; -moth, a species 
of moth, Tinea granella, the larva of which is de- 
structive to c,; -oyster {U.S.), a c.-fritter with a 
taste as of oysters; -parsley, a kind of wild parsley, 
Petroselinum segetum, found in cornfields ; -popper 
{U.S.), a wire pan or covered tray used in popping 
Indian c. ; -popping ( Z 7 . 6*.), the making of popped 
Indian c. by roasting it till it sjjlits and the white 
flour swells out; a social gathering for doing this; 
+-powder, gunpowder that has been granulated; 
t-rate = -RENT; -rose, the Corn Poppy; also, the 
Cockle; -shuck, U.S, = C.-husk; -thrips, a small 
insect, Thrzps cerealium, which deposits its eggs on 
wheat, oats, grasses, etc. ; t'tree = Cornel-tree ; 
t- violet. Campanula Speculum ; -worm, the larva 
of the Cora-moth or other insect, destructive to c. 

Com (k/m), rf .2 ME. [a. OF. corn, later 
cor — L. cor?iu.~\ A horny induration of the 
cuticle, with a hard centre, caused by undue 
pressure, chiefly on the toes and feet. Cf. 
Agnail. 

Phr. To tread on any one*s corns ; to wound his 
susceptibilities. 

Corn (k^in), v. 1560. [f. Corn j^.^] i. 
trans. To form into grains, as gunpowder, fa . 
intr. To become granular -1679. 3. irons. To 
sprinkle with salt m grains; to season, pickle, 
or preserve with salt 1565. 4. To give (a horse) 
a feed of oats. Sc. 1753. 5. ~ Kern v. 1632. 

6. irons. To crop (land) with corn 1649. 

3. The beef was woundily corned Richardson. 4. 
To c. a horse before a journey Scott. 

Cornaceous (k^m^i'Jos), a. [f. mod.L. Cor- 
?iacex.'] Bot. Belonging to the Order Cornacex, 
of which the genus Comus, Cornel, is the type. 
Comage (k^uned^). [a. OF., f. co7'n, come 
horn : in med. L. cornagium. 1 A feudal service, 
being a form of rent fixed by the number of 
I horned cattle; horngeld. ^An erroneous ex- 
planation given first by Littleton, as an * it is 
said', makes cornage ‘to wind a horn when 
the Scots or other enemies entered the land 
Cornbrash (k^unibrsej). 1815. [f. Corn 
- f- B rash jr(5.2J Geol. The coarse brashy 
calcareous sandstone which forms the upper 
division of the Lower Oolite in parts of England. 
Corn-cob (k^inikpb). U.S. 1817. [See Cob 
sb.^] The receptacle to which the grains are 
attached in the ear of maize. Also attrib. 
Corn-crake (k^*in|kiY*k). 1455. [See 
Crake.] A bird, also called Landrail, Crex 
fratensis, which lives concealed among stand- 
ing corn, etc. It has a harsh grating note. 
Cornea a). 1527. [L., short for med. 
L. cornea tela horny tissue, later c. tunica 
horny coating, f. L. corneus Corneous.] Anat, 
The horny transparent convexo-concave por- 
tion of the anterior covering of the eye-ball, 
lienee CoTneal a. 

Corned (k^md),/!.”*- 1577. [f. Corn sb."^ and 
z/. +-ED.] X. Granulated, a. Of meat : Cured 
with salt 1621. 3. Bearing seeds or grains 1800, 
4, slang. Intoxicated [cf. Corny 1785, 
f Corned, 3CS29, [f* F- tom/f with -KD 
for -/.J liorned, peaked, pointed -1841. 
Co*meine, Also -ean, -een# 1839. U* L, 
^rorw«w+-lNK.] Min. « Apuanite. 
jlComeitis (kfTxnfiortis). 1854. ff. Cornea 
- h-iTiS.l Path. Inflammation of the cornea. 
tComeli* ME. var. of Carnbl, Kernel 
*» battlement -x6o2. 

Cornel 2. Now dM ME. [a. OF. eoma} 
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: — ^late L. comale corner, f. L. cornu Corner, 
angle (of a house, etc.). 

Cornel 3 (k^unel). 1551. [f. (ult.) F. cor- 

nonille, referredby Diez to a pop.L. ^cornuculum 
(in pi. ~a), dim. of L. cornum * cornel-cherry'.] 
I. English name of the botanical genus Cornus, 
formerly distinguished into C, mas, and C, 
femina. C. mas was the Cornel-tree or Corne- 
lian Cherry-tree ; C. femina the Cornel-bush, 
Wild or Common Cornel, or Dogwood (C. san- 
guinea). b. The fruit of the Cornel Tree 1601. 
a. attrib. Of cornel-wood 1671. 

Comb,', c.-tree, the Cornelian cherry-tree; -berry, 
-fruit : = I b; -wood, the wood of Cornus mascula, 
of which anciently javelins, arrows, etc. were made. 

Cornelian 1 (kpinidian). ME. [Refash. f. 
ME. corneline, a. 15th c. F, (now comaline) ; 
prob. from its likeness in colour to the Cornel- 
berry. Carnelian is a perversion, after L. 
carnem flesh. ] A variety of chalcedony, a semi- 
transparent quartz, of a deep dull red, flesh, or 
reddish white colour; used for seals, etc. var. 
tCo*riieole. 

Cornelian 2 (k^mr lian), 1625. [f. Cornel 3 ; 
cf. prec.] tr. The fruit of the cornel-tree; 
also the tree -1664. a. C. cherry = i ; f c. tree, 
cornel-tree -1796. 

f Comemuse. ME. [a. F., f. Rom. coma, F. 
come horn + musa pipe. J A horn-pipe ; an early 
form of bagpipe -1882. 

Co*rneo-. I. Comb, f, L. corneus, meaning 
' with a horny admixture ’, as in c.-calca*reous; 
c.*siU*cious. a. Comb. f. Cornea, as in c.- 
iritis, inflammation of the eye affecting both 
cornea and iris; c.-sclero‘tic, pertaining to the 
cornea and sclerotic coat. 

Corneous (kpanf lOs), a, 1 646. [f. L. corneus 
(f. cornu +-OUS,] Horny, horn-like, as c. mem- 
brane, etc. (Now only techn.) 

Corner (kp’inaj), sh. [ME. corner, a. AF. 
= OF. cornier, f. (ult.) L. cornu horn. ] i, gen. 
The meeting-place of converging sides or edges, 
forming an angular projection. Alsoyf^. a. A 
salient angle ME. 3. The space included be- 
tween sides and edges at their meeting-place 
ME. 4. iransf. An out-of-the-way, secluded 
place, that escapes notice ME. Also fg. 5. 
An end of the earth; a region; fa direction or 
quarter 1535. 6. Bookbinding, A triangular 

tool used in gold or blind tooling. 7. Associa- 
tion Football and Hockey (= c.-kick, -AjV)', afree 
kick or hit from the corner of the field obtained 
by the opposite side when a player sends the 
ball over his own goal-line 1887. tb. Whist. 
Apointinarubber--i824. 8, Comm. A specu- 
lative operation in which a combination buy up 
the whole, or the whole available supply, of any 
stock or commodity, so as to compel speculative 
sellers to buy of the corner-men at their own 
price 1857. 9. attrib. 1535. 

I. The., bed of thee, Wycuf Fs, cxviifij. 22. s. 
Now is shee without, now in the streetes, and lieth in 
waitc at euery c. Fmo. vii. 12. 3. In a c. of the 

halle Chaucer. Phr, To drk/e into a c.t to drive 
into straits. 4. For this thing was not done in a c. 
Acts :Kxvi. a 6 . Phr. Hole and o. : see Hole. 5. Sits 
the winde in that c. Muck Ado ir, iii, 103. 

Comb, ! tc.-cap, a cap with four (or three) corners, 
worn by divines, etc.; alsoyf^^.; f-crecper, fig. one 
whose proceedings are underhand and stealthy ; -kick 
(see sense 7) ; -tootb, one of the four outer incisors 
in the jaw of a horse, which shoot in its fifth year. 

Comer (k^mai), ME. [f. the sb.] i. 
trans. To furnish with corners. (Chiefly in 
fa, ffle.) a* To place in a corner ME. 3. To 
drive into a corner; to force into an awkward 
or desperate position; to bring to bay. Also dg. 
{colloq.) 1841. 4. Comm. 'To operate against 

by means of a Corner (sense 8) ; to bring under 
the control of a corner, (Of U. S. origin.) 1857. 
5. inir. To abut on at a corner; to meet at an 
angle {C/,S.) 1863. 

3. A rat will fieht a man if cornered *884. fg. 
Morally cornered Yates. 4. Those gentlemen who 
attempt to ‘ corner * cotton 3C883. 

Cornered Oef maid), fjbl. a, ME. [f. CoR- 
nkr sb.j- -ED j I. Having a comer or comers, 
a. See Corner v, 2, 3, 

tc. caf i sa CoRNER-CAP. 

Co*mer-man. 1873. The end man of a 
row of negro minstrels, a. A roimh wholoungea 
about street corners 1:885. 3. Cmm, One who 
makes a Corner (sense 8). i88r. 


CoTner-stone. ME. i. One of the stones 
forming the quoin or salient angle of a wall. 
Also fg. ta. The coving of a fire-place 1703. 

I. See you yond Coin a' th* Capitol, yond corner 
stone Cor. v. iv. 2, fg. Why should we make an 
ambiguous word the c. of moral philosophy Jowett. 

CoTnerwise, adv, 1474. [See -wise.] So 
as to form a comer; diagonally. 

Comet (kp-inet), ME. [a. OF. = It. 
cornetto, dim. of Rom. corno : — L. cornu. ^ i. 
A wind-instrument ; fa. In early times a horn, 
b. Now a brass instrument, with valves or pis- 
tons for producing notes additional to the na- 
tural harmonics ; also called cornet hfiston, and 
Cornopean, c. The name given to several 
organ-stops 1660. a. A piece of paper rolled 
in a conical form and twisted at the apex, used 
by grocers, etc. 1530. b. A small funnel-shaped 
pastry, usu. filled with cream ; also, an ice-cream 
cone. ts. A farrier's instrument for blood-let- 
ting-1721. \,Metall. In gold assaying : The 
small flat coil into which the gold-and-silver 
alloy is rolled after cupelling, before being boiled 
in nitric acid to free it from silver ; the small 
coil of purified gold finally remaining. Also 
comette. 1800. Dressmaking. The cuff of a 
sleeve opening like the large end of a trumpet. 

t. Comet d piston, d pistons i <= i b; also the player. 
Comb. c,-stop =5 1 c. Hence fCoTHeter, one who 
plays the c. Co'metist, a solo c.-player. 

Cornet (kp-inet), sb.'ihl^oerron. coronet(t. 
[a. F. comette, dim. of come : — Rom. cor-na f. 
sing., horn : — L. cornua n. pi.] i. A kind of 
head-dress formerly worn by ladies. 2. A scarf 
anciently worn by Doctors of Physic or Law 
1658. ta. The standard of a troop of cavalry 
-1838. t4. A troop of cavalry, so called from 

carrying such a standard -1838. 5. The fifth 

commissioned officer in a troop of cavalry, who 
carried the colours.^ (Not now in use.) 1579. 

4. A certaine Captaine over a c. of horse-men JEIol- 
LAND. g. I had notice that Cornet Joyce . . had seized 
on the King’s person Ld. Fairfax. Hence CoTiietcy, 
the position or rank of a c, 

Comette, var. of Cornet. 

Corneille (k^-infiiwl). 1839. [a. F. comiule, 
dim. oicorn 6 e.'\ The outer transparent covering 
of the compound eyes of arthropods. 
CoTnflactor. 1699. A dealer in grain. 
Co*m-flag. 1578. [See Flag.] A plant of 
the genus Gladiolus, N.O. Iridacex. 
Co’m-flour. 1851. Meal of ground Indian 
corn; also of rice or other grain. 
Co*m-flower. 1578. Any of various plants 
growing amongst corn; esp. the common Blue- 
bottle (Centaurea Cyanus), or the common Wild 

Poppy- 

CO’m-liiask. U.S. 1808. The husk of coarse 
leaves enclosing the ear of Indian corn. So 
Co*rn-husker, one who or that which husks 
Indian corn. CoTn-husking. 

Comic (k^'inik), a. 1838. [f.'L. cornus {s&t 
Cornel) +-IC.] Chem, In C, acid, a synonym 
of Cornin, q. V. 

Comice (kpunis), sh. Also comish, etc. 
1563. [ad, (ult.) It. cornice, in form identical 
with cornice : — L. cornix, -ice?n crow. The de- 
rivations from L. corona and Gr. Kopojvis lack 
evidence.] i. Arch. A horizontal moulded pro- 
jection which crowns a building or some part of 
a building ; spec, the uppermost member of an 
entablature. 2. An ornamental moulding run- 
ning round the wall of a room, etc. ; a picture- 
moulding, or the like; also, the ornamental pro- 
jection within which curtains are hung 1070. 
1)3. Applied to a path or road along the edge 
of a precipice. (Not an Eng. sense.) 1823. 

Comb, c.-ring, the ring or moulding on a cannon 
next behind the muzzle-rmg; -= Astragal. 

Hence Co'rnlced ppl. a, having a c. fCoTnice- 
ment, Co*micing, workconsisting of a c. or cornices. 
Cornicle (k^unikl)* 1646. [ad. L. comi- 
culum, dim. of cornuC\ A little horn {pb 5 ,)\ a 
small horn-like process, as the horns of a snail, 
etc* Hence Comi‘culate a, horned; having 
horn-like projections. 

+Conii'Ctder# ME. [ad. L. cormcularius,] 
An assistant officer -1447 . 

Comilbrous (kfmifftes), a, 1650. [£. L. 
comifir,] tx- Producing or having horns. «. 
Geol, Producing or contmnlng hornstone 1873, 


Comify (k^-mifai), v. 1611. [f. L. cornu + 
-FY.] ti. trans. To fit with horns; to cuckold. 

2. Phys. and Zool. To turn into horn or horny 
substance 1859. Hence Cornifica’tion. 

Cornl’gerous, a, 1646. [f. L. cormger + 
-OUS. ] Bearing horns ; producing horn. 

Comin (k^unin). 1831. [f. L. cornus (see 
Cornel) + -in. ] Chem. A bitter crystalline sub- 
stance obtained from the root of Cornus florida ; 
also called co 7 nic acid. 

Coming(k^‘jni9),z'i^/.5-/^. 1560. [f.CoRNz/, 
+ -INGI.] I. Granulation. 2. Pickling with 
salt 1655, 

Comb, c.-house, the part of a powder-mill where 
the granulating is done. 

Comish (k^-inij), 2.2 {sh.') 1547. [f. first 
element in Cornwall (OE. Cornweallas — Corn- 
Welsh) + -ISH. Corn is prob. Celtic corn, cornu 
*horn’, headland.] i. Of or belonging to 
Cornwall; applied esp. to the people and 
language; hence Cornishman. 2. sb. The 
ancient language of Cornwall, a member of the 
Brythonic branch of the Celtic languages 1547. 

C. chough (see Chough) ; C. boiler, the cylin- 
drical flue-boiler invented by Smeaton ; C. engine, a 
form of single-acting condensing steam-engine, used 
for pumping up water, first used in Cornwall; C. 
pump, a pump worked by a C. engine. 

Co-m-law, Cora Law. 1766. A law regu- 
lating the trade in corn, esp. its import and ex- 
port. In England used spec, of the laws re- 
stricting the importation of cereals which were 
repealed in 1846. (In this application usually 
spelt with capitals.) 

tCo-m-master. 1580. One who has corn to 
sell -1667. 

Commuse, var. of Cornemuse. 

IlComo (korn^). PI. coral. 1818. [It. :-L. 
cornu.'] A Horn, esp. the French hoin. C. 
inglese = CoR ANGLAIS ; c, di bassetto, the 
basset-horn ; also name of an organ-stop. 
Cornopean (k^m^u'pzan). 1837. Mus. i. 
A name for the comet d piston; see Cornet 
sb."^ 2. An 8 ft. reed-stop on an organ 1840. 

Co*m-rent. 1809. A rent paid in corn, or 
one determined each year by the price of corn. 
Co'm-salad. 1597. A plant, Valeriana 
olitoria, or Lamb’s-Lcttuce, found wild in corn- 
fields; used for salad. 

Co'm-snake. 1676. A large harmless snake, 
Coluber guttaius, common in the southern U. S. 
Co'm-stalk. r8i6. i. A stalk of (in U.S. 
Indian) corn. o^*fg> A tall lithe person ; hctice, 
a nickname, esp, '^ior persons of European 
descent born in N. S. Wales 1865. 

Corastone (k^-inst Jun). 1822. [f.CoRNi/^*^ 1 
Geol, An earthy concretionary limestone bed 
found in the Old Red Sandstone formation in 
parts of Britain. Also attrib, 

IlComu (kf-jni«). PI. comtia. 1691. [L.) 
A horn : applied in Anal, to processes likeiied 
to a horn, as the cornua uteri, into which the 
Fallopian tubes open, etc. Hence CoTmtal a. 
of or pertaining to cornua. 

Cornucopia (kf 7 aniz/,kd'u*p^^)* Also-copise. 
1592. [A late L. form of cornu copix; the 
symbol of fruitfulness and plenty.] i. Fhe horn 
of plenty; in art, a goat’s horn ov(irflowing 
with flowers, fruit, and corn; also, an orna- 
mental receptacle of similar shape, 2. fg. An 
overflowing store 1611. 

a. Her common-place book. . Of scandal . .a c. Swift. 
Hence Comuco’plan a, pertaining to a c. 1 ovrr* 
flowingly abundant. 

fComu^te. 1605. [ad. I., cornutus, f. cornu,] 
X. A retort for distilling -1736. 2. A forked 

pennon 1625. 3, One who is ' liorned ' ; a cuck- 
old “1707, 4. Logic, A * horned ' argument, 

dilemma; the sophism ^ Cornutus ' "I739. 

4. To take for an example of this fallacy, ilie mfsu,- 
nm or Cornutus it is asked h—Have you cast your 
horns ? [etc,J Hamilton. So Cornu*td th to cuckohl 
(arch.), Cornu'ted ppl a, horned ; horn-shaped 1 
cuckolded, fll Cornu'to, a cuckold. fCornu^Cor# 
Comtitus ; see Cornutk sb. 4, 

Corny (kf jtni), a.i 1580. [f. Coen sbJ 4 
-y 1.] X. Of or pertaining to corn. 2* Of ale; 
?Tasting strong of the malt Now dial MH, 

3. Producing corn; abounding in grainiof corn 
1580. 4. Tipsy; Corned (ifn/,) *825* 

I* Up stood the cornie Rted Miw. P, L, vn, sax. 
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8. A draughte of c. ale Chaucer. 3. That rich c. 
country Carlyle. The c. chaff 1826. 

fCO'my, ^.2 rare, 15 . . . [Cf. L. corneus,'] 
Hard as horn, homy - 1755 * 

Coray (k^-jni), a.^ 1707. [f. Corn sd,-] 
Having corns on the feet ; pertaining to corns. 
Coro- ; see Cor- 2. 

Corody, etc. ; see Corrody, etc. 

Corolla (kor^'la). PI. corollas. 1671. [a. 
L., dim corona.'] fi. A little crown, coronet. 
2. Bot. The whorl of leaves (petals) forming the 
inner envelope of the flower; usually ‘coloured’ 
{i.e, not green). Cf. Calyx. 1753. Also in 
comd. var. f Co*rol. Hence CoroUa*ceous a. 
of the nature of a c. So Corodlar a, Co*rol- 
late a. having or resembling a c. So Co*rol- 
lated^z. Corolli*ferous<3!.coroUate. Corodline 
a. pertaining to the c. Coro ‘Hist, one who 
classifies plants according to their corollas 
{rare). Coro'Uule = CoROLLET. 

Corollary (korp-lari, k^T^lari). ME. [ad. 
L. corollarium money paid for a garland, gra- 
tuity, corollary, f. corolla] see prec.] i. In 
Geom., etc. A proposition appended to another 
which has been demonstrated, and following 
obviously from it ; hence gen. an immediate in- 
ference, deduction, consequence. 2. transf. A 
practical consequence, result 1674. ta. An 
appendix ; a finishing or crowning part -1717. 
t4. Something additional ; a surplus ; a super- 
numerary “1681. 

I. This IS butac. from what goes before Wollaston. 
a. The art of Writing, of which Printing is a..c. 
Carlyle. 4. Now come my Ariell, bring a Corolary, 
Rather then want a Spirit TejuJt. iv. i. 57. 
Corollary,^, rare. 1449. corollarms] 

sec prcc.'J i. Of the nature of a corollary. 2. 
Bot. Corolline 1882. 

fCoro-llet, 1794. [f. Corolla + -ET.] Boi. 
'fhc floret in an aggregate flower -1823. 
CoroUifloral (korpsliflooT^l), a. 1845. [f* 
mod.'L.CorolliJlorx{{.corolla Vflos^flor-) +-AL.] 
Bot. Of or belonging to the Co?'ollz/lorx, a sub- 
class of dicotyledonous plants having calyx and 
corolla, the petals being united and the stamens 
usually attached to the corolla. (See De Can- 
dolle.) So CoroUifloTous. 

Corollitic (kprp'lidik), fl5. 1819. [sid.Y.coroB 
Utique, f. "L,. corolla (Littr^).] Arch. Of columns : 
Having foliated shafts, vars. CaroHtic, -ytic. 

II Corona QcorJu’iia). PI. -nae(-nf)> rarely -as. 
1563. [L.J I. A small circle or disc of light 
(ustially prismatic) appearing round the sun or 
moon. Also applied to other similar pheno- 
mena. 2. Astron. The halo of radiating white 
light seen around the disc of the moon in a 
total eclipse of the sun; now known to belong 
to the sun 1851. 3. A circular chandelier sus- 

pended from the roof of a church; more fully 
coroTia luciv 1825. 4. Arch. A member of the 

cornice, above the bed-moulding and below the 
cym.itium, usually of considerable projection; 
also called dri^ or larmier 1563. 5. Anat., 

etc. Applied to parts resembling or likened to 
a crown; also to the upper portion of any part, 
as of a tooth; cf. Crown 1712. 6. BoL a. A 

crown-like appendage on the inner side of the 
corolla in some flowers, as the daffodil and 
lychnis, b. The medullary sheath in the stems 
of Dicotyledons and Gymnosperms. c. The 
crown of the root. 1753. 7. (Astron.) C. australis, 
C. horcalis : the Southern and Northern Crown, 
consisting of elliptical rings of stars. 
Coroiiacll(k|?‘»nax)* and/n 1500. [a, 
Ir. coranach, Gael. corranachA* together 
4* rhnach outcry. ] fi . gen. A shouting of many 
-1680. 2. spec. ‘A funeral song or dirge in the 

Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland 1530. 

s. Kachan Macrimmon is playing a c. as it were for 
a chief W. C. Smith, 

Corcuml (kf r«ynlll), sh. ME. [app. ad. AF. 
coronal, f. coroum. In 4 prob." ad. L. coro~ 
naiis,’] X* A circlet for tine head; a coronet. 
Also transf. and jdg. 2. A wreatli for the head ; 
a garland *579. Also tmnsf. ts. The head of 
a tilting lance, ending in three or four short 
spreading points. (Often cronall, cronel, wr- 
nall.) -X470, t4* Anal* The frontal bone; cf. 
next -X7<8. 

*. On hh head a coronall all of greet p«arl« Homn. 
SHKU. *, Of rosemary ft ilmplee.TMAiTm Hence 
Co'tonfdled adorned with a coroneh 
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Coronal (kon^n-nal, k^'n^'nal), a. 1543. [a. 
F., or ad. L. coronalis, f. coronaJ^ fi. Pertain- 
ing to a crown, or to coronation -1813. 2. 

Anat., etc. a. C, suture : the suture separating 
the frontal bone from the parietal bones. So 
c. region (of the forehead), etc. C. hone : the 
frontal bone. 1543. b. Of or pertaining to the 
crown of the head 1828. c. Pertaining to the 
corona (see Corona) 1846. 3. Bot. Pertaining 
or similar to a corona (see Corona) 1870. 

I. The Law and his C. Uath requires his undeniable 
assent to what Laws the Parlament agree upon 
Milton, a. c. So abundant is the c. light, .during 
totality 1871. Hence tCoronally adv. in the manner 
of a crown or coronet. 

Coronary (kpTdhari), rz. 1610. [^sid.l^. coro- 
narius, f. corona.] fi. Of the nature of or re- 
sembling a crown; pertaining to or forming a 
crown -1659. t2. Suitable for garlands or 

wreaths-1682. 3. Anat, Encircling likeacrown, 
as the c. arteries and veins of the heart, etc. 
1679. 4. ahsol. as sb. — Coronet 4. 1847. 

X. C. gold [tr. L. coronciritim aterum] : ‘ a present of 
gold collected in the provinces fora victorious general ; 
orig. expended for a golden crown * (Lewis and Short), 
t CoTOnate,/^. pple. 1470. [ad. L . coronatus. ] 
Crowned -1513. 

Coronate (k|?*rdh/t, a. 1846. [f. as 
prec.; see Corona.] Bot. and Zool. = Coro- 
nated. 

Coronate (k^Tdh^it), v. rare. 1623. [f. as 
prec.J To crown. (See also next.) 
Coronated (k^zTiJ^n^-ited),///. 1676. [f. 

as prec.] f x . Of flowers : Arranged in a whorl. 
2. Bot. and Zool, Furnished with a corona; spec, 
in Conchol. of spiral shells which have their 
whorls sui mounted by a row of tubercles 1698. 
t3. = Coroneted 1767. 

Coronation (kf7rdh<?i*Jon). ME. [a. OF. 
coronacion, -ation; see Coronate v.] 1. The 

action of crowning; the ceremony of investing 
with a crown as an emblem of royal dignity. 
Also transf. Q.fg. Crowning of a work; com- 
pletion 1582. 3. attrib. 1587. 

3. C. oath, that taken by a sovereign at his c. 

f Corone. Early f. Crown, obs. by 1500. 
Coronel(l, obs. f. Colonel, Coronal. 
Coroner (k^TdhM). ME. [a. AF. coruner, 
corouner, f. corune, coroune CROWN, the origi- 
nal title being cusios placitorum coronx guar- 
dian of the pleas of the crown. The ending is 
= F. -zVr, L. ^arius, but was early confused 
with that of verbal agents in ’•er, whence L. 
coronator (in Magna Carta).] An officer of a 
county, district, or municipality (formerly also 
of the royal household), originally charged with 
maintaining the private property of the crown; 
in mod. times his chief function is to hold in- 
quest on the bodies of those supposed to have 
died by violence or accident. 

Coroner's inquesi\ the investigation as to the cause 
of death held by the Coroner^s Court, consisting of 
the c. and twelve jurymen summoned for the inquest. 
Hence Co'ronersbip, the office of a c. 

Coronet (kp*rdh6t), sh. 1494. [a. OF. coro- 
nete, -eite, dim. of corone, later couronnt, CROWN. 
Refash, as Crownet, q. v.] i. A small or in- 
ferior crown; spec, a crown denoting a dignity 
inferior to that of the sovereign. 2. A fillet or 
wreath for the head; esp. a decorative plate or 
band of metal, or the like, worn by women round 
the brow, as part of a head-dress 1^0. 3. = 

Corona 6 a. 1657. 4. Farriery. The lowest 

part of the pastern of a horse 1696. 5. Coro- 
nal sb. 3. 1731. 

x. I sawc Marke Antony offer him a Crowne, yet 
'twas not a Crowne neyther, 'twas one of these 
Coronets Jul. C. t. ii. 239. m. And on her brow . . A 
c. of pearls S. Rogers. 

Hence CoTonet v. to confer a c. upon i to adorn 
as with a c. {rare). Co*roneted, -etted ppl.a. 
Coronetty, -ce a. Her. ornamented on the upper 
side c.-wise. 

CorO'Hifoltn, zr. rare. 1776. \l.'L.corom.\ 
see -FORM.] Crown-shaped. 

II Coroois (kord^-nis). 1670. [L., a. Gr, «o- 
pwvh curved stroke or flourish at the end of a 
book or chapter, hencey%;] fi. The end. a. 
Greeh Gram. A sign ('), placed over a vowel as 
a mark of contraction or crasis ; e,g, ndyaObs 
for ml 1833. 

CoTOHiiMn (korffwnii^m). 1890. [f. Corona 
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2.] An element supposed to exist in a gaseous 
state in the sun's corona. (Cf. Helium.) 
tCOTOnize, v. 1592. [f, L. corona:] To 
crown, adorn with a coronet or coronal -1623. 
Coro'nograph. 1885. [f. corom-, comb. f. 
Corona + -GRAPH, Gr.~ypa(f>os,] Astron. An 
instrument for photographing the sun’s corona 
in full sunlight. Hence Coronographic a. 
Coronoid (kf7T<3hoid, kord'n-nziiid), a. 1741. 
[f. Gr. Kopwvrj crow; see-oiD.] Applied to pro- 
cesses that are curved like a crow’s beak, and 
to parts in connexion with these ; as the c. pro- 
cess of the lower jaw, and that of the ulna, and 
the c. fossa of the humerus. 

Coronule (kor<7u*ni«l). 1806. [ad. L. co 7 'o- 
nula (also used), dim. of corona.] i. Bot. A 
small crown or coronet surmounting a seed, etc, 
2, Zool. A kind of barnacle of the genus Coro- 
nula of Cirripeds; parasitic on Cetacea. 
Coroplasty, Corotomy; see Cor- 2. 
Corosif, obs. f. Corrosive. 

Coroun(e, corowne, obs. ff. Crown. 

II Corozo (korJu-so). 1760. [Native name.] 
A South American tree, Phytelephasmacrocarpa, 
allied to the palms; the hardened albumen of 
its seed (the C.-nut or ivory-nut) furnishes the 
substance called vegetable ivory. 

Corp, Sc. and n. Eng. dial. f. Corpse. 
Corporal (k/*jp6ral), ME. [a. OF., later 
corporel, ad. L. corporcilem, f. corpus:) i. Of 
or belonging to the body; bodily. t2. Of the 
nature of matter; corporeal, physical --1726. 
t3» Large of body -1630. t4. Solid -1667. 

I. The c. or bodelye sight Caxton. Corporall 
liberty Hobbes, a. What seem'd corporall Melted, 
as breath into the Wind Much. i. iii. 8i. 3. A suffi- 

cient corporall Burgher 1630. Phrases. C. oath (med. 
L, corporale juramentum ; cf. Bodily Oath\ ; an oath 
ratified by corporally touching a sacred object, esp. 
the gospels, but sometimes the host, or relics; dist. 
from a verbal oath. (The view that the attributive 
' corporal ' refers to the host is not historically ten- 
able.) C. punishment', punishment inflicted on the 
body (as opp. to a fine, etc.) Now usually confined 
to flogging. C. vjorks 0/ mercy ; works of mercy to 
the bodies of men, as, to feed the hungry, etc. Hence 
CoTporally adv. 

Corporal (kpup6ral),i^.l OE. [ad. med.L. 
corporalis (palla), corporale (pallium).] EccL 
tx. An ancient eucharistic vestment -1660. 2. 
A linen cloth upon which the consecrated ele- 
ments are placed during celebration, and with 
which they are subseq. covered. Called also 
c. -cloth. ME. 

Corporal (k/-jp6ral), 1579. [a. i6th c. 
F. corporal, var. of capporal, caporal (Littrd), 
ad. It. caporale. Prob. f. It. corpo, L. corpor- 
body (i. e. of troops) , subseq. affected hy capo.] 
1. A non-commissioned military officer ranking 
under a sergeant. 2. Naut. Formerly, a petty 
officer on board ship, who taught the sailors the 
use of small-arras; now, a superior petty offiiccr, 
who attends solely to police matters under the 
master-at-arms 1626. 

X. CorporaVs guard', a small armed detachmfcnt 
under a c. Hence fig. a small body of supporters. 
fC. 0/ the field', in the 16th and 17th c. a kind of 
aide-de-camp to the sergeant-major. Hence CoT- 
poralsMp, +a body of soldiers under a c. ; the office 
of a c. 

Corporality (k/Jtporse-liti). ME. [ad. late 
L. corporalitas, ] x. The quality of being corporal 
(see Corporal a. 2) ; materiality. a. Em- 
bodied existence or condition 1642. ts. Corpo- 
rate organization of a society, town, etc.; a 
Corporation -1603. 4. pL Corporal matters. 
Cf. temporalities. 1748. 

Corporas (k^'jpor^s). [ME. corporam, a, 
OF. (earlier corporals), nom, sing, of corporal.] 
=a Corporal 2. 

Corporate (kpup 5 r/ 0 » ME. [ad. L. 
corporatus, f. corporare.] 

A. as pa, pple. x. United into one body (^rz?/^.). 
fa. EraDodied 1335. 

B. adj. tx. Corpulent -1333. t2. Pertaining 
to the body ~x6xp. fs. Embodied; material 
-1863. 4. Forming a body politic, or corpora- 
tion 151a. Also transf. $• Of or belonging to 
a body politic, or corporation, or to a body of 
persons 1607, 

4. C body* c.: see Body sk C. town ; ft town 
possessing munfcipftl rights, and acting by misans of 
ft corporation. 3. C. name *. the name by which a 
corporation engages in legal acts. Hence Co'Xpo* 


d (Get, Kkln). # (ft. ii <G«l MsfifUer). ii (ft* dmt). 0 (cutl), t (€•) (th^re). e (B) (uin). | (ft* iam). 5 (fir, fern, earfk). 
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rately adv, fas regards the body ; in a c. capacity. 
CoTporateness. 

Corporate (kp*ip6r<jit), v. arch, 1531. [f. 
L. corporal- ppl. stem.] fx. trans. To incor- 
porate -1631. 2. To combine in one body 1545. 
3. inir. To unite in one body (rare) 1647. 
Corporation (k/ip6r<?i’j9n). ME. [ad. L. 
corporaitonem (Tertullian).] ti. The action of 
incorporating, the condition of being incorpo- 
rated -1542. 2. A body of persons 1534. 3 * ; 

Law, A body corporate legally authorized to 
act as a single individual; an artificial person j 
created by royal charter, prescription, or legis- ' 
lative act, and having the capacity of perpetual 
succession 1611. 4. A trade-guild, a city ‘com- 
pany (Now only legal or formal.) 1530. 5. 

The body: the abdomen, colloq. and vulgar. 
1753. Also attrib, 

3. C. aggregate : one comprising many individuals, 
as the mayor and burgesses of a town, etc. C. sole : 
one consisting of only one person and his successors, 
as a king, bishop, etc. Municipal the mayor, 
aldermen, and councillors of a borough or incorporated 
town or city. 

Corporative (k^'iporativ), tz. 1833. [ad.L. 
corforativus. ] = Corporate a. 5. 

Corporator (k^uporfiitsj). 1784. {J.L.cor- 
porare to embody,] A member of a (municipal) 
corporation, 

fCorporature. 1555. [2.^. L. corporatura,i. 
as prec.] i. Physique -1696. 2. = CoRPO- 

rality I. 1647. 

Corporeal (k^ipoaTzal), a. {sb.) 1610. [f. 
L. corporeus (f. corpus, corpor-) + -AL.] i. Of 
the nature of the animal body as opp. to the 
spirit; physical; bodily; mortal. 2. Material 
1619. 3. Law. Tangible; consisting of material 
objects ; esp. in C, hereditament 1670. t4. In 

sense of Corporal -1831. 

I. To couple a spiritual grace with matters of c. 
repast Fuller. 3. Are genera and species c. or in- 
corporeal Reid, 

B. sh. pL Things material; things pertaining 
to the human body (rare). 

Hence fCorpoTealism, materialism. fCor- 
po’realist, a materialist. Corporeality, the 
quality or state of being c. ; materiality. Corpo’re- 
ally adv. in or as to the body ; bodily. Corpo*real- 
ness, c, quali^ or state {rare). 

CorpOTealize, v. 1797. [See -ize.] To 
render corporeal ; to materialize. Hence Cor- 
porealization. 

Corporeity (kpiporriti). 1621. [ad.med.L. 
corporeitas, f, corporeus; see Corporeal and 
-ITY. Cf. F. corporiiti.\ i. The quality of 
being, or having, a material body ; concr. bodily 
substance. t2. Carnality ~i 681. 3. Material 

nature or state, f Occas. ~ Density. 1664. 

X, The notion of a Spirit, or substance void of c. 
Hale. ^ 3. His [Newton 'sj views of colours were 
entirely independent of his belief in thee, of light 1880. 
fCorpO’rify, v. 1644. [f. L. corpor- body; 
see -FY.] I. To cause to assume a material 
form -1707. 2. To incorporate -1707. Hence 
■fCorpoirxfica’tion. So tCoTporize v. 
Corposant (k/’jp(3i'z0ent). 1561. [ad. Pg. 
corpo saniQ.~\ The ball of light sometimes seen 
about the masts or yard-arms of a ship during 
a storm; St. Elmo’s fire. 

Corps (koaj). PI. corps (ko^jz). ME. [See 
Corpse.! ti* Earlier var. of Corpse, q. v. 2. 
MiL A dtivision of an army, forming a tactical 
unit ; a body of troops regularly organized ; a 
body of men assigned to a special service 1711. 
Also^g'. 3. gen. A body of persons associated 
in a common organization, or acting under a 
common direction 1730. 

^ X, 'iCoTps d*armte (Fr.) : a main division of an army 
in the field, an army-corps. 3. The whole dramatic 
c. Carlvle. WCotps diplomatique (Fr.); the diplo- 
matic c. or body accredited to a particular Court or 
Capital. \Cofps de ballet (Fr.); the company of 
dancers in a ballet 

II Corps de garde, 1587. [F. ; often corrupted 
to Court d guard, COURT OF GUARD,] I . The 
small body of soldiers stationed on guardl or as 
sentinels. 2. A guard-room or guard-house 1587, 
Coipse (k^rps, kqx&), sb. [ME. catps, orig, 
a var. of ME. cors (see Corse), a. OF. cars 
L. corpus. In Eng., at first, as in Fr,, the p 
was mute. The final e (perh. taken from the 
mod. pi. corpses) now differentiates the word 
from Corps,] f i. (rarely corpse.) The body of 
a man or animal; a (living) body; a person 


-1707. 3 . esp. The dead body of a man (or 

formerly any animal) ME. ts- (rarely corpse Pj 
Collective whole or mass; Body (of law, science, 
etc.) Corps of Law = Corpus juris. -1651. 4, 

(corps, rarely corpse.) The endowment of an 
office, fcivil or ecclesiastical; esp. of a prebend. 
(med.L. corpus prebendx.) 1580. 

a. Then make a Ring about the Corpes of Caesar 
Jul. C. III. ii. 162. On the same day his Corps (pi = 
‘remains ’) were buried at Westminster Fuller. 4. 
Other portions of the estates, .became the corpses of 
various prebends Freeman. 

Comb : c.-gate {dial, -yat, -yett, etc.) = Lich-gate ; 
•light = Corpse-candle 2. 

Corpse (k^jps),z>. slang. 1874. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. To kill (vulgar) 1884. 3. Actors' slang. To 

confuse or put out (an actor), or spoil (a piece 
of acting), by some blunder. 

CoTpse-can die. 1694, [f. as prec.] f** 
'A thick candle formerly used at lake-wakes’ 
(Halliwell). 2. A lambent flame seenin a church- 
yard, and believed to portend a funeral 1694. 
Corpulence (k/upi^lens), Corpulency 
(kpupiwlSnsi), 1477. [a. F.,ad. 
ti. Habit of body ; size -1491. 3. Bulk of body; 
obesity 1581. fa. Material quality or substance ; 
density (rare) -1691. 

The heaviness and c. of the water Ray. 

orpulentfkpupiiXlent),^. ME. [a. F.,ad. 
L. corpulentus, f. corpus^ ti. Solid, dense, 
gross -1650. 3. Fleshy, fat ME. ts. Corpo- 

real; material -1643. 

a. A goodly portly man yfaith, and a c. i Hen, IV, 

II. iv. 464, 

II Corpus (kp-jp 5 os). PI. corpora (k/upora). 
ME. [L.] I. The body of a man or animal. 
(Now joc. or grotesque.) 3. Phys. A structure 
of a special character or function in the animal 
body, as c. callosum, the transverse commissure 
connecting the cerebral hemispheres; so also 
corpora quadrigemina, striata, etc. of the brain ; 
c. spongiosum and corpora cavernosa of the penis, 
etc. 3. A complete collection of writings or the 
like 1727. 4. The body or material substance 

of anything; principal, as opp. to interest or 
income 1844. 

^ Phrases. C. delicti ; * the sum or aggregate of the 
ingredients which make a given fact a breach of a 
given law ' (Austin). C, juris: a body of law. ^By 
c. bones : ? a confusion of c. Domini ana Goddes bones. 

II Corpus Christi (k/*jp»s kri’stsi, -ti). ME. 
[L. ; — Christ’s body.] P.C.Ch. The feast of 
me Blessed Sacrament or Body of Christ, ob- 
served on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 
Corpuscle (kpup^s’l, kpxp»*s’l). 1660. [ad. 
L. corpusculum, dim. of corpusl] i. A minute 
body or particle of matter. Occas. = atom, or 
molecule. a. Phys, Any minute body (usu. of 
microscopic size), forming a distinct part of the 
organism; esp. {pi.) minute rounded or discoidal 
bodies, constituting a large part of the blood in 
vertebrates 1741, 3. Bot. — Corpusculum i b. 

a. Such corpuscles of protoplasm as are provided 
with a nucleus are called cells Bell. 

Corpuscular (k^jp»’ski;21ai), a. 1667. 

L. corpusculum; see prec. and -AR.] i. Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or consisting of, 
corpuscles 1671. 3. Concerned with atoms; 

atomic; esp. in C. philosophy, theory 1667. 

a. C. theory of light = Emission theory: see Cor- 
puscuLE. Blcnce Corpu^sculaTian a. = Corpus- 
cular X ; sb. an adherent of the c. or atomic philosophy, 
or of the c. theory of light. 

Corpuscule (k^jp»*ski«l). 1816. [a. r.,ad. 
L. corpusculum. ] = Corpuscle. 

According to the former (theory), light consists in 
‘ Corpuscules or cxcc.s&ivcly minute material particles 
darted out in all directions from the luminous body 
Herschel. 

Corpusculous (kf7j[pi?*skii5il9s), <2. 1871. [f. 
L. corpusculum Characterized by the 
presence of corpuscles. 

||CorpU‘SCulum. Pl.-ula. 1650. [L. ; dim. 
of corpusl) I, « Corpuscle i. b- Bot. The 
central cells of the archegonia of Gymnosperms 
1844, f 3. A small body of men -*659. i 

f ConU'de, v. 1619. [ad. I^. corraderc^ f. cor- 
*s com- 4- radcre 7 \ i* trans. To scrape together 
{lit. m^fig.) “1:659. a. To scrape# wear down 
by scraping 1646, Hence tCorxa’aion. 
Corradial (k^rtfi*di 5 . 1 ), a. rare. X835. [See 
Cor- t,] Radiating to or from the same centre, 
Cotradiate rare. [See 


CoR-^.] intr. To radiate together; to unite 
their rays. So Corradia*tion (rare). 

Corral (korsed), sb. 1582. [Sp. ; = an en- 
closed place.] a. An enclosure for horses, 
cattle, etc. ; a fold ; a stockade. Cf. Kraal. 
Also transf. b. An enclosure formed of wagons 
in an encampment, for defence against attack 
1847. c. An enclosure for capturing wild ani- 
mals 1845. 

Corral (korae- 1 ), v. Chiefly U.S. 1847. [f. 
prec.] I. trans. To form (wagons) into a corral 
1851. a. To shut up in, eras m, a corral 1847. 
3. U. S, slang. To lay hold of, ‘ collar ’ 1868. 

2. Here they coralled us [prisoners] to the number 
of seven or eight thousand i8go. 

Corrasive ; see Corrosive. 

Correal (kpr;*al), a. 1875. [f. L. corretis, 
f. cor-, con-+ reus one under obligation.] Rom. 
Law. Under joint obligation. So Correadity, 
c. quality or state. 

Correct (k^re*kt), v. Pa. pple. corrected, 
also, 5-8 correct. ME. [jf. L. correct-, corri- 
gere, f. cor- = com--\-regere^ i. trans. To set 
right, amend. Occas. , loosely, to point out or 
mark the errors or faults in. Also absol. a. 
To set right, rectify (an error or fault) ME. 3. 
To set right, amend (a person); to admonish 
or rebuke, or to point out the errors or faults 
of, in order to amendment ME. 4. To punish 
for faults of character or conduct (prop., in 
order to amendment); to chastise ME. 5. To 
bring or reduce to order 1594. 6. To counter- 
act or neutralize; to remove or prevent the ill 
effect of 1578. 7. Math. To bring (a result) into 

accordance with certain standard conditions 
1774. 8. Optics. I'o eliminate the aberration 

of a lens, etc. 1831. 

X. To c. a drawing D’Israeli, proof-sheets Morlev. 

3. If I speak incorrectly you can c. me Lamb. 4. 
Vagrants.. are oftener corrected than amended Ful- 
ler. To c. an abuse Junius. 5. His pruning-hook 
corrects the vines Pope. 6. The heart, .corrects the 
folly of the head Froude. Hence Corrextable a. 
{rare). fCorrC'ctedly, correctly. 

Correct (k^re'kt), pa. pple. and a. 1460. 
[ad. L. correctus; see CORRECT v,] 

^ A. pa. pple. Corrected; punished, amended 
-1712. 

B. adj, X, In accordance with an acknow- 
ledged standard, esp. ot style, or of behaviour; 
proper 1676. 3. In accordance with fact, truth, 

or reason ; right 1705. 3. Of persons : Ad- 

hering exactly to a standard 1734. 

X. The c. thing Ford. 2. Always use the most c. 
editions 1711. Mr. Hunt is. .quite c. in saying [etc] 
Macaulay. C. card: sec Card sb.^ 3. C. witli 
spirit, eloquent with case Pope. Hence Corre’ct-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Correction (k^re’kfon). ME. [a. F.,ad. L. 
corrcctionem.'l x. The action of correcting or 
setting right; amendment. Hence, loosely, 
pointing out or marking of errors. 3. (with a 
and pll An act or instance of emendation 1528. 
fa. Reprehension, rebuke, reproof -18x4. " 4. 
The correcting by disciplinary pimishment ; 
chastisement; flogging (arch) MK. 5, I'he 
counteracting of the ill effect of 1477, 6. Math. 
and Phys. The addition or subtraction of some 
quantity to or from a re.siilt, to bring it into 
accordance with certain standard conditions ; 
the quantity so added or subtracted X743. 7- 

Optics. The counteraction of the aberration in 
a lens, etc. 1856. fS. Correctnc.ss 5:750, 

X. The c. of the calendar Whewicll, C, 0/ the 
press: i. c. of printers' errors, l/mier c. ; subject to 
c. j an expression of deference, 3. All Scripture , . is 
profitable, .for c. a. Tim. lit x 6 . 4. Their ordinary c 
IS to beate them with cudgels Capt. Smith. House 
ofc. ; a buildinip: for the detention and punishment of 
offenders* a bridewell Hence CorroxUonal a. of 
or pertaining to c. j corrective. fCorrc'ctionor, 
one who administers c. Shaks. 

Correctitiide(k|yrc‘ktitiM), 1:893. [f. Cor- 
rect, after reciitude) Correctness of conduct, 
Corrective (k^^re-ktiv). 1531. [a. F. ur- 

rectif- ivc, f. L. correct- ppl stem -f -IVK. ] 

A. adj. Having the property of correcting, 
counteracting something hurtful, or restoring 
to a healthy condition 1533. 

The penalty.. is.. c., not penal *8s3^ C. jmikci 
a tr. otAristptle 3 btopOitoneho UmiAv (we Commuta- 
tive)* used by Hooker in sense ‘punitive I 

B. sb. [The adj, used ellipt] r* That which 
is corrective or counteractive. Atm Mg, idro. a. 
Something that tends to set right what is wrong, 


»(mdn). a (pass), ou (l.>«d). p (cut). | (Fr. clwt). 8 (ev«). » (Fr. ean d< vie), i (wt). (P*ych<). fi (wJwt)."? (g»t). 
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to counteract an evil, etc. 1734. 3. Something 

that acts so as to correct what is erroneous 1677. 

1. We take . . some varieties of fruit as a c. Holland. 
a. Patriotism is a c. of superstition Buckle. 3. A c. 
of error Jowett. 

Hence Corre’ctlve-ly adz/., -ness. 

Corrector (k^re-ktsj). ME. [ad. (ult.) L. 
correctorernP^ i- One who or that which cor- 
rects. 3. An official title = director, controller 
ME. 

I. The c. of the press, or reader Ure. To giue 
them [children] rnaisters, or correcters North. The 
..proper c. of opium is vineger Timme. So Cor- 
re'ctress, f-trice, t-trix, a female c. 

Correctory (^k^re*kt6ri). ? Obs. 1607. [f, 
prec. ; see-ORV". J adj. Of the nature of a corrector 
or correction 1620. ‘^•sb. A corrective -1620. 

(I CorregidO*r. 1594. [Sp. corregidor (kore- 
7idoT); cf. Corrector.] The chief magistrate 
of a Spanish town. 

Correlate (kpTzTtf it), 1643. [f. Cor- + 

L. relatum*'] Either of the terms of a relation, 
viewed in reference to the other 1644. 
Correlate (kp'riUt)^ a, ra7'e. 1842. [f. 
Cor-h-L. relatics, pa. pple. of referre.'\ Mutu- 
ally related; involving correlation. 

Correlate (kprn<?i*t), v. 1742. [f. Cor- + 
Relate.] i. intr. To have a mutual relation; 
to be correlative (with or to another), a. trans. 
To place in or bring into correlation 1849. 3 * 

pass. To have correlation (with, occ. to) 1862. 

I. Ethical obligation correlates.. with ethical right 
Grote. a. To c. interglacial beds J. Geikie. Hence 
Correla’table a. 

Correlation (kprntfi-Jhn). 1561. [See Cor-.] 
I. The condition of being correlated; mutual 
relation of two or more things (implying inti- 
mate or necessary connexion). 3. Biol. Mutual 
relation of association between different struc- 
tures, characteristics, etc. in an animal or plant 
1859. 3. Geom, The reciprocal relation between 
propositions, figures, etc. derivable from each 
other by interchanging the words point and 
plane, or point and line ; cf. CORRELATIVE a. 2. 
4. The action of correlating 1879. 

I. How in animall natures, even colours hold corre- 
spondencies, and mutual correlations Sir T, Browne. 

Phr. C. 0/ forces (in Physics ) ; the mutual relation 
that exists between the various forms of force or 
energy, by virtue of which any one form is convertible 
into an equivalent amount of any other. (Cf. con^ 
servation of energy, s. v. Conservation.) 
Correlative (k^redativ). 1530. [f. L. cor- 
com- + relaiivus; cf. F. correlatif, -ivc."] 

A. adJ. 1. Having, or involving, a reciprocal 

relation. Const, with, rarely to. 1690. 3. 

Geom. Said of propositions, figures, etc. recipro- 
cally related so that to a pohit in either corre- 
sponds (in solid geometry) a plane, or (in 
plane geometry) a straight line in the other 188 1. 

t. Father and son, husband and wife, and other such 
c. terms Locke. Hence Corre*lative-ly adv., 
-ness. Correlati*vity. 

B. sb. Each of two things correlative to one 
another 1545. 

The words used . . are what are called correlatives, 
one implies the other J. H. Newman. 
Correligionist, « Co-religionist. 
Correption (k^re'pj^n). ME. [ad. L. cor- 
reptionem, f. corripere,] f i. Reproof 

fs. A seizure. (Cf. Rapture.) -1664. 3. Gram, 
Shortening in pronunciation 1873. 

X. Of charitable correpcion or reproving Wyclif. 

3. Liable to c of it.s accented .syllable Earle. 

Correspond (k^ribpp'nd), z/. 1529- [a. med. 
L, corresponderc; cf, corrcspmdre.'] i. intr. 
To answer to something else in the way of fit- 
nes.s ; to agfreo with ; be conformable to ; be con- 
gruous or in harmony with, a. To answer to 
in character or function ; to be similar to (rarely 
with) 1645. fa* To r(*spond -1826. 4. To 

holdcoramunicationorintercour.se (with). Ob.i. 
exc. as in 5. 1605. 5, esp. To communicate 

{with another) by interchange of letters 1645, 
^6. trans. To answer to -3:675. 

X. Our nature coireiponds to our external condition 
Butler. A rkhsdacn, an asiembly that corresponds 
to our parliament Howell. The silver penny . , was 
supposed to c, with a pennyweight J EVOMi. S' lx>ck« 
and Newton had correswndedTon the prophecies of 
Daniel as early m *69* BaiwiTEit. 


m&d, h*^eorresfondmila; or. F^e&rrespndame,'] 
X, The action or fact of corresponding; con- 
gruity, agreement, a- Similarity, analo|;y 1605. 


t3. Concordant response -1680. ^4, Relation 
between persons or communities. (Common in 
17th c.) -1835. 5. Intercourse, communication. 
Obs. exc. as in 6. 1603. Also fg. 6. Com- 

munication by letters 1644; fk® letters sent and 
received; also, letters contributed to a newspaper 
1771. 

I- The c. of actions to the nature of the agent 
Butler. 4. Our ill c. with the French Protestants 
Marvell. 6. Letter for letter is the law of all c. 
CowPER. The c. of Pope and Swift Emerson, var. 
Correspondency {esp. in senses 1, 2). Now arch. 

Correspondent (kprispp-ndent). ME. [f. 

med.L. con^espondentem. In F. correspondant,'] 

A. adj. [Now more freq. Corresponding.] 

1. Answering to or agreeing with something 

else or with each other; congruous with', con- 
forni9.ble, analogous to. *1*3. Responsive; sub- | 
missive -1647. t3- Answerable -1658. Hence I 
Correspondently adv. \ 

B. sb. I. A correlative 1650. t3, A confede - 1 

rate, accomplice -1771. 3. A person who has ■ 

regular business relations with another {esp, in 
a distant place) 3:674, 4. One who communi- 

cates with another by letters. (The ordinary 
mod. use.) 1630. b. One who contributes 
letters to a journal; spec, one employed by a 
journal to supply it with news from some par- 
ticular place 1711. 

3. I.. had gotten..a c. in London, with whom I 
traded De Foe. 4. The lady was a voluminous c. 
1872. So Correspondemtial a, pertaining to 
correspondence, or to a c. 

Corresponding (kprzspp*ndig),///. a. 1579. 
[f. Correspond v, -h-iNG^ ] i. That corre- 
sponds or answers to another; correspondent. 
3. That corresponds by letters 1760. 

X. His reserve .. was met by a c. caution Green. 

2. C. of a society: one residing at a distance, 

who corresponds with it by letters, but has no de- 
liberative voice in its affairs. Hence Correspo'nd- 
ingly adv. 

Correspo*nsive, as. '^ovtarch, 1606. [f. 
med. L. correspons- ppl. stem; cf. responsive,^ 
Corresponding, answering. Tr. df Cr, Prol. i8. 
Corridor (kp*rid/j:). 1620. [a. F., ad. It. 
corridors (also corridoid) lit, ‘ running-place 
f. correre to run.] ti. A passage or covered 
way between two places -1814. d*®* ■P'oriif. 

The covered way that surrounds the fortifica- 
tions of a place -1706. 3. An outside gallery 

or passage round the quadrangle or court of a 
building 1644. 4. A main passage in a large 

building, upon which many apartments open 
1814. b. A strip of a State's territory running 
through that of another, and givingaccess to the 
sea, etc. X919. Comb, c.-train 1892. 

Corrie Sc, Also correi. 1795. [a. 

Gael, coire (pronounced ko're) cauldron ; hence, 
circular hollow.] A circular hollow on a 
mountain side, where the deer often lie. 
fCorrige, v. ME. [a. F. corriger, ad. L. cor- 
rigere.] To correct -1490. So 1 | Corrigemdum 
(usu. in pi. -da), something to be corrected. 
tCo-ixigent, a. x86o, [ad. L. corrigentem,'] 
(Corrective. Also as sb, -1882. 

Corrigible (k^Tid3ibl), a. 1483. [a. F., 
ad. L, *corrigibilis,'] x. Capable of being cor- 
rected. 3. Capable of reformation 1673. 3. 

Submissive to correction 1583. ^4, Deserving 

chastisement -1649. fs. Corrective -1604. 

2. The other abuses will be easily c. O’Connell. 

3. Bending downe His c. nccke A nt. <5- Cl. iv. xiv. 74. 

5. 0 th, I. lii. 329. Hence Co^rrigibl’lity, Co'rri- 
gibleness, CoTrigibly adv, 

Corrival (k/roiwai), sb, and a, arch, 1579. 
[ad. rare I.,, corrivalis. Cf. Co-rival.] 1. ■ 
One of several rivals, f 3. A compeer, partner 
-1596. 3. adj. Rival 1646. Hence f Corri’val 
V. to rival; %ntr, to vie with. -[Corrivadity, 
fCorri’valry, competition, fCorriwalsliip, 
the position of a c. 

f CoTiivate, v, rare. 16a i. [f. L. corrivat-, 
corrivare to draw together into one stream.] 
To cause to run together into one. (Misused 
by Burton.) Hence f Corriva’tion, the conflu- 
ence of streams. 

tCorri^ve, 1586. [?£. Corrival.] « 
Corrival v. -1608. 

CormbcxTarit (k^>rp*b^ 5 rant), a. and.iA 1636. 
fa. F., or ad, L. corroborantem; see Corrobo- 
rate V,} X, adj* Strengthening, invigorating. 


, 3. sb. A strengthening agent; a tonic 1727. 3. 
. A corroboratory fact 1805. 

3. The best corroborants which we know, are the 
Peruvian bark and wine 1789. 

Corroborate (k^rp'bor^t),/^?/. a. arch, [ad. 
L. corroborahts.'] Strengthened, confirmed. 

^ There is noe trusting to the force of Nature . . except 
it be c. by Custome Bacon. 

Corroborate (kprp-bor^it), v, 1530. [f. L. 
corroborai- ppl. stem (f. cor- intensive + robo- 
rare)\ see -ATE®.] i. To strengthen, make 
strong 1533. 2. To support, confirm 1530. ta. 
To concur in testimony {rare) -1784. 

I. Nothing that I know corroborates the stomach 
so much as tar-water Berkeley. To c. their Faith 
Hearne. 2. To c. a conveyance Cruise. This 
observation corroborates those of Professor Forbes 
Tyndall, var. fCorro'bore {rare). Hence Cor- 
ro’borator, one who or that which corroborates, 
Corro'boratory a. corroborative. 

Corroboration (k^rp bor^fi'jbn). 1529. [a. 
F., or ad. L. *corroborationem.'\ *^ 3 : . Strengthen- 
ing -1816. 3. Confirmation 1552. 3. That 

which corroborates 1542. 

3. It has thus much of c. from history, that [etc.] 
Freeman. 

Corroborative (k^rp'borativ). 1583. [a. F. 
corroboratif -ive\ see Corroborate v. and 
-iVjE.] I. adj. Having the quality of corrobo- 
rating. fs. sb, A strengthening agent or 
measure; in Med, = Corroborant -1805. 
Corroboree (kprpffisri). 1793, [Native 
name.] The native dance of the Australian 
aborigines; it is either festive or warlike. 

Corrode (k^r^u-d), v. ME. [ad. L. corro- 
dePe.'\ fi. trans. To eat into ; to eat or gnaw 
away -1747. 2, trazisf. To wear away or de- 

stroy gradually, as if by eating or gnawing 
away the texture ME. Also Jig. 3. c^sol. and 
hitr, (in prec. senses) 1610. 4. intr. (for ref.) 

To become corroded, {lit. and 7?^.) 1820, 

X. No moth can c. their texture Hervev. 2 Dilrer 
..the first who corroded his plates with aqztaforits 
Ure. 3. Gold and silver do not rust, c., or decay 
Rogers. Hence Corro'der, one who or that which 
con odes. Corro’dible a. 

Corrodent (kpnJu'dent). ? 1599. fad. 

L. corrodentem,^ adj, (Corroding, corrosive. 
sb. [sc. agent.'] 1614, 

Corrodiary (k^rJa*diari). 1638. [ad. med.L. 
corrodiarius', see CORRODY.] The recipient of 
a corrody; a prebendary, var. Corro’dier. 
Corrody,corody (kpT<ydi). ME. [ad. med. 
L. corrodium^ also -radium, vars. of corredium, 
earlier conredium; see Conrev, The primary 
sense was ‘ outfit ’ ; hence, ‘ provision ] Pro- 
vision for maintenance, aliment ; pension. 
Corrosible (kprJu'zib’l), a. 1731. [f. L. 
C 07 TOS- ppl. stem; see CORRODE.] = CORRO- 
DIBLE. Hence Corro:sibl*Uty. 

Corrosion (k^r( 7 a*g 3 n). ME. [a. OF., or 
ad. L, corrosionemf] i. The action or process 
of corroding ; the fact or condition of being 
corroded. Also fig, 3. concr. A product of 
corrosion, as rust pare) 1779, 

X, C. of the stomach 1882. fig. Peevishness-.weais 
out happiness by slow c. Johnson. 

Corrosive (k^rffu’siv, fkpTdsiv). ME. [a. 

F. corrosif, OF, corosif, -ive. The vowel of the 
second syllable, which was obscure, was vari- 
ously represented by e, i, a, and at length 
lost; whence CoRSiVE.] 

A. adj. X. Having the quality of eating away, 
consuming, or destroying, ^-fig, a- Destruc- 
tive 1581. b. Fretting, wearing 1600. 

X. The corrosiue aire of London Evelyn. C. fires 
Milt. P. L, h. 40X, Ulcers Salmon, a. b, A pensive 
and c. desire that we had done otherwise Hooker. 
Hence Corro*sive-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb, A substance that corrodes, an acid, 
drug, remedy, etc. Also ijig* 

fig. In things past cure, care is a corasiiie Grebne. 

C. sublimate ; mercuric chloride or bichloride of 
mercury (HgCla), a white crystalline substance which 
acts as an acrid poison. 

Corrugant (kpTiMgSnt), a. 1706. [ad. L. 
corrugantem,'] Corrugating, wrinkling. 
Corrugate (kp‘ri«g A), *743. [ad. 
L, corrugatus; see next.] x. Wrinkled; con- 
tracted into folds or wrinkles. Also//, s. 
Med* and Zool, Having a wrinkled appearance; 
marked with parallel ridges and furrows i8a6. 
Corrugate v, 1620, [f. L. mr^ 

i rugat-, corrugaref f* cor* (com-) intensive -i- 
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rngare^ f. ruga.'] trans. To wrinkle (the skin), 
contract into wrinkles; hence gm. to draw, con- 
tract, or bend into p«.raSllel folds or ridges. 
inir. (for refl.\ = To become corrugated 1753. 

It [the muscle] corrugates the skin of the nose trans- 
versely Todd. Hence CoTrugated ppL a. wrinkled, 
marked as with wrinkles; bent into regular curved 
folds or grooves, as c. iron.. CoTrugative a. charac- 
terized by corrugation {rare). 

Corrugation jbn). 1528. [ad. L. 

type *corrugatione7n.'] 1 . The act of corru- 
gating or state of being corrugated. a. That 
which is corrugated; a wrinkle, fold, etc. 1829. 

a. A succession of mountain chains folded in broad 
corrugations C. King. 

Corrugator (kp-vugensi), 1782. [a. mod. 
L.] a. Anything which causes corrugation 
[rare] 1782. a. Auai. Each of the two small 
muscles which contract the brows 1839. 

Corru*gent,a. 1727. Erron.f. Corrugant; 
in c. muscle == Corrugator 2. 

+Corru*mp, v. ME. [a. OF. corompre L. 
corrumpere, f. cor- intensive +rumpere.'] 1. 
trans. To bring to naught -1489. 3. To cor- 

rupt-1532. 3. intr. To become corrupt -1470. 
Hence fCorru'mpable a. = Corruptible. 

Corrupt (k^r2?*pt), ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. cor- 
ruptus. By Chaucer often stressed co'rrupi.] 

•j-A. 2LSpa.pple. Corrupted -1600. 

B. as adj. i. Changed from the naturally 
sound condition; putrid, rotten or rotting; in- 
fected or defiled {aj'ch.), fa. Adulterated; 
debased, as money -1683. 3. Debased in 

character; depraved; perverted ME. 4. Influ- 
enced by bribery or the like; venal ME. 5. Of 
language, texts, etc. : Destroyed in purity, de- 
based; vitiated by errors or alterations ME. 

X. A c. and stagnant air Gooch. No title can be 
deduced through the c, blood of the father Bentham. 
3. A c. form of Christianity 4. The general 

laws against c. practices at elections H. Cox. 5. The 
emendation of c. passages Theobald. Hence Cor- 
ni*pt-ly adv.t -ness. 

Corrupt (kprt?‘pt), v. ME. [app. f. Corrupt 
ppl. a. (cf. to content) ; but subseq. referred to 
L. corrupt- ppl. stem, superseding Cor rump 
v,"] I. trans. To turn from a sound into an un- 
sound impure condition; to make rotten; to 
putrefy {arch. ). Also Jig. a. To infect, taint 
1548 ; f to adulterate -1697. 3. To render 

morally unsound; to pervert (a good quality); 
to debase, defile ME. 4. To induce to act dis- 
honestly or unfaithfully; to make venal; to 
bribe 1548. 5. To debase, destioy the purity 

of (a language, etc.); to vitiate (a text, etc.) 
by errors or alterations 1630. 6. To spoil (any- 
thing) in quality 1526. 7. intr. To become cor- 
rupt or putrid ; to putrefy, rot, decay ME. 

X. The infectious ai^ that corrupted the blood of 
strangers Lithcow. jig. The attainder of the father 
only corrupts the lineal blood Cruise. 3. That their 
virgynitc shulde be corrupted Palsgr. 4. By cor- 
ruptyng with money diverse Burgesses of the towne 
Hall. 5. The Hereticks corrupted the New Testa- 
ment Hearne. 7. Gold never corrupteth by rust 
Fulke. Hence Corru*pted-ly adv.^ -ness. Cor- 
ru'pter, -or, one who or that which corrupts. Cor- ' 
ru’ptful a. fraught with corruption. Corru*ptless 
a. Corru'ptress, a female corrupter ; alsoj^-. 

Corruptible (k^r»*ptibl), a. ME. [ad. L. 
corrupiibilisi] i. Liable to corruption; perish- 
able, mortal, (Chiefly Scriptural.) fa. Cor- 
rupt -1620. 3. Capable of moral corruption; 

venal X677. 

I. This c. must put on incorruption x Cor. xv. 53. 
3. The House of Commons.. was itself c H. Cox. 
Hence Corrn^ptibi'Uty. Corru‘ptibleness. Cor- 
ni'ptibly adv. 

Corruption (k^fro-pjsn). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
corrupHonem. Adopted from thcol. Latin.] f i. 
The destruction or spoiling of anything, esp. by 
disintegration or decomposition; putrefaction 
-1718. fa. Infection, infected condition; also 
Jig. contagion, taint -1598, 3. concr* Decom- 

posed orputrid matter; pus. Obs.exe,dial. 1526. 
Also Jig. 4. A maki ng or becoming morally cor- 
rupt ; the fact or condition of being commt ; 
moral deterioration; depravity ME, 5. Evil 
nature, 'the old Adam*; temper. Now coUoq. 
1799. 6. Perversion of integrity by bribery or 

favour; the use or existence of corrupt practices 
ME. 7. The perversion of anything from an 
original state of purity ME. 

X. If you provide against the causes of Putrefaction, 
matter maketh not that haste to c., that is conceived 

m (mm), a (pass). 


Bacon. 2 Law. C. of blood’, the effect of an 
attainder, by which the blood of the person attainted 
was held to have become tainted or ‘ corrupted ' by 
his crime, so that he could no longer hold land, nor 
leave it to heirs, nor could his descendants inherit 
from him 3. Jig. That foule Sinne gathering head, 
Shall breake into C. 2 Hen. IV^ iii. i. 77. 4, The 

general C. of Manners in Servants Steele. 6. Simo- 
niacal c. Hooker. 7. The c. then of Monarchy is 
call’d Tyranny J. Harrington. The continual C. of 
our English Tongue Swift. Hence Comi’ptionist, 
a supporter or practiser of c., esp. in public affairs. 

fCorru'ptious, a. 1540. [f. as prec. ; see 
-ous.] Characterized by corruption -1604. 
Corruptive (kprz?*ptiv), a. 1593. [ad. L. 
corruptivus\ see -IVE.J fi. Liable to corrup- 
tion -1691. 3. That tends to corrupt 1609. 

X. Some c. quality for so speedy a dissolution of the 
meat Ray. Hence Corru’ptively adv. 

II Co*rsac, corsak. 1838. [Turk!.] Zool, The 
Tartar fox. 

Corsage (kfusedg, or, more freq. as Fr. 
korsa*3). 1481. [a. OF., f. cors body.] ti. 

Size and shape of body -1658. i-a. The bust 
-1600. 3. The body of a woman's dress; a 

bodice 1857. 

fCorsaint. ME. [a. OF. cors (mod. corps') 
saint.'] The body of a saint; a sainted person, 
(departed) saint -1500. 

Corsair (k^-ise-^i). 1549- [a. F. corsaire, 
med.L. cursarius, f. med.Z.. cursus,cursa hostile 
excursion, plunder (L. cursus a run).] i. A 
privateer; chiefly applied to the authorized 
cruisers of Barbary. In English often = pirate. 
3. A pirate-ship sanctioned by the country to 
which it belongs 1632. Also atirib. 

s. Tuscan corsairs covered the Western Mediterra- 
nean Rawlinson. 

Corse (kpjs), sb. [ME. cors^ a. OF. L. 
corpus \ see also Corpse.] ti. = Corpse i. 
-1586. 3. == Corpse 2. mE. fa- transf. Of 

things : The main bulk -1506. +4. A ribbon, 

serving as a ground for ornamentation, and 
used as a girdle, garter, etc. -1573. fs. Arckit. 
(cors) A square shaft or slender pier supporting 
a terminal 1478. 

1. Hire semly cors for to embrace Lvdg. 2. The 
sencelesse c. appointed for the graue Spenser F, Q. i. 
xi. 48. Comb. tc.-prdsent, a mortuary. 

Corse, course, v. Now dial. ME. [? identi - 1 
cal with Coss V.; cf. Skorse.] To exchange; 
to barter; to deal in (horses). Hence tCorser, ' 
courser, a jobber; esp. a horse-couper. 
Corselet, var. of Corslet. 

Corset (kp'jset). ME. [a. F., dim. of OF. 
cors body.] i. A close-fitting outer body-gar- 
ment worn by women, and formerly also by 
men, 3. A closely-fitting inner bodice stiffened 
with whalebone, etc., and fastened by lacing; 
worn chiefly by women to give shape and sup- 
port to the figure; stajrs 1795. Also attrib. 

X. Her senesshal . . in a rich c. of grene Ld. Berners. 
Hence CoTseted ppl. a. enclosed in a c. 

Co*rsie, sb. and a. Now dial. 1450. [Re- 
duced from corhive, Corrosive.] i. sb. — 
Corrosive sb. ; Jig. a grievance. 3. adj. Cor- 
rosive 1598. Hence f Co’rsie v. rare, to treat 
with a c. ; Jig. to vex. var. f Corsive a. and sb. 
Corslet, corselet (k^uslet), sb. 1500. [a. 
F. corselet, double dim. of cors body.] i. A 
piece of defensive armour covering the body 
1563; fa soldier armed with a corslet “I709. 
3. A (tight-fitting) garment covering the body 
as dist. from the limbs 1500. 3. The thorax of 
an insect 1753, 

I. Surely a c. is no canonical! coat for me Fuller. 
Hence CoTslet v. to encircle with, or as with, a c. 
{rare). tCorsletee*r, a soldier armed with a c, 
Corsued (k/’isned). Now Ifist. [OE. cor- 
snskdt f. cor cornice ■i’ snd:d bit, piece, f. snidan 
to cut.] In OE. law, the morsel of trial, a piece 
of bread consecrated by exorcism (panis con- 
juraius) which an accused person was required 
to swallow as a trial of his guilt or innocence, 
f Corsy, a. ME. [ad. F. corsi^ f. cors body.] 
Corpulent -1607. 

II Cortege (kpite'g). 1679. [a. F,, ad* It, cor- 
teggiot deriv. of corte COURT.] A train of atten- 
dants, a procession. 

II Cortes (ko^xtes). 166B. [Sp. and Pg. pi. of 
corte Court.] The two chambers, con.stituting 
the legislative assembly of Spain and Portugal 
II Cortex (kl'jcteks). PL corticas (kf Jtisrz). 


1660. [L.] f I. Jig. The outer shell or husk 
-1665. t3. Med. The bark of various trees , absol. 
Peruvian bark -1803. 3* Applied to various 

external structures in a plant, animal body, or 
organ, spec. a. Anat. The outer gray matter 
of the brain, b. Bot. The bark. 

Cortian (k^utian), a. 1872. [f. Co7ii^ an 
Italian anatomist + -AN. ] Anat. In C. Jibres, 
membranes, etc. , parts of the internal ear. 
Cortical (k^utikal), a. 1671. [ad. mod.L. 
corticalis, f. cortex.] i. Belonging to the cortex 
or external part of a plant or animal body, or 
organ. {Opp. tomedullary.) fa. Jg. External, 
superficial -1856. 

X. The Nerves arise from the medullary, not the c. 
Part Hartley. 2. The C. or liteial sense H. More. 
Corticate (kp*itik<?t), a. 1846. [ad. L. cor- 
ticatusi] Having bark ; made of the nature of 
bark. So CoTticated a. 

Cortici'ferous, a. rare. 1828. [f. L. cor- 
ticem + -FER 4“ -OUS.] Bearing bark or a cortex. 
So Corti’ciform a. bark-like (rare). 

Corticin (kputisin). 1863. [f. as prec. + 

-IN.] Chem. An amorphous yellowish sub- 
stance, found in the bark of the aspen. 

Corticine (kp-jtisin). 1880. [f. as prec. + 
-INE. ] Name of a floor-covering made of ground 
cork with India rubber or the like. 

Corticolous (k^iti-k^las), a. 1856. [f. L. 
corticem -f -cola inhabitant +• -OUS . (Better cor- 
ticicolous.)] Bot. Growing or living in the bark 
of trees, var. CoTticole. 

Corticose (k^itikJ^u-s), a. rare. 1730. [ad. 
L. corticosus.] Abounding in bark ; barky, 
var. CoTticous (rare). 

IlCortile (k^?rtrli?). 1841. [It., deiiv. oi corte 
Court.] (In Italy. ) An enclosed area or court- 
yard within or attached to a building : usii. roof- 
less ; occ. used as a court of entrance. 

Conindum (kor»*ndpm). 1728. [a. Tamil 
hurundam * Tvby \ Cf. also CORINDON.] x. 
A crystallized mineral belonging to the same 
species as the sapphire and ruby, but more or 
less opaque; called also Adamantine Spar, a. 
Min. A mineral species, comprising the trans- 
parent sapphire (including the ruby, the oriental 
amethyst, emerald, and topaz), the opaque 
adamantine spar (=prcc. sense), and the 
granular emery. It consists of crystallized 
alumina (AljO^) variously coloured. Also 
attrib., as in c. tool, etc. 

Coruscaxit (kort?*skant), a. 1485. fad. I.. 
coruscantem; sec CORUSCATE.] Coruscating. 
Also Jig. 

Coruscate (kpTi^sktfff), v. 1705. [f. ppl. 

stem of L. coruscare.] intr. To give forth inter- 
mittent flashes of light; to sparkle, glitter. 
Coruscation (kfiri?sk^*Jbn). T490. [acL L. 
coruscaiionem.] The action of coruscating; 
usually : A vibratory or quivering flash of light, 
or a «cries of such flashes. Also Jig. 

The coruscations of the Aurora borealis E. Darwin. 
fig. Coruscations of epigrammatic wit Todhunticr. 
Corve, var. Corf ; obs. pa. t. and pple. of 
Carve, 

■fCorved, ///. a. 1641. [app. identical with 
MDu. korfharinck.] In c, herring (corruptly 
corred, cored) : ? Brought ashore in baskets, as 
dist. from barrelled. 

|jCorv6e(korvr)* ME. [F. late L. 

corrogata : corrogaia opera requisitioned work : 
f. L. corrogare, f. cor’ + rogare.] Feudal Law, 
A day's work of unpaid labour due by a vassal 
to his feudal lord; the whole forced labour thus 
exacted ; in France, extended to the statute 
labour upon the public roads exacted before 
1776. 

Corven, obs. pa, t. (pi.) and pa* pple. of 
Carve* 

Corvette (k^ive*t). 1:636. [a, F., ad. Fg. 
corvetdp Sp, corbeia ; cf. I,*, mrbita (navis) a 
slow-sailing ship of burden, i corbis basket, 
(A basket was hoisted as a signal by the Egyp- 
tian grain-ships,)] A flush-decked war-vessel, 
ship-, bark-, or brig-rigged, having one tier of 
guns; now classed among Cruisers, 

Corvetto; see Curvet, 

Corvine (k^'ivoin), a. 1656, [ad. L, ar* 
vintiSf t corvm,] Of or pertaining to a »ven 
or crow; of the crow kind. 
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fjCoss, cos (k^Js), sb.^ Anglo-Ind. (/VI same 
as sing) i6i6. [a. Hindi kos : — Skr. kroga a 
call, calling distance, etc.] A measure of length 
in India, varying from 2^/3 miles or more down 
to about 1^/4. 

Coss, V. Chiefly Sc. 1470. [Of unkn. deriv. 
See ScoRSE v.'\ irans. To barter, exchange. 
Also absol, 

Cossack (kf?‘s^k). 1598. [a. TurkI quzzdq 
adventurer, guenlla. ] Name of a warlike T urk- 
ish people subject to Russia, occupying the 
parts north of the Black Sea. As light horse- 
men they now form an important element of the 
Russian army. Also atirib. 

C. and Russian Reel’d from the sabre-stroke 
Tennyson. 

Cosset (k^?*set), sh. 1579. same as OE. 
cot-sxta cot-sitter, cottar (Skeat).] A lamb 
(colt, etc.) brought up by hand; hence, a pet of 
any kind; a spoilt child. Also attrib. Hence 
Co'sset V. to fondle, pet, pamper; also absoL 
tCO’Ssic, -al, a. 1557. [ad. It. cossicoi see 
Coss Pertaining to algebra -1839. 
li Cossid (kp'sid). Anglo- Jnd. 1682. [a. Arab. 
qdgid courier.] A running messenger. 

Cossyrite (kf7‘sir3it). 1882. [f. CossyrayXso'N 
the island of Pantellaria.] Min, A silicate of 
iron found in lava. 

f Cost, jAI OE. [ONorthumb., a. ON. kostr 
: — OTeut. *kus-tuz, f. wk. grade kus- of keus-, 
kaus-t to taste, prove; cf. L. gustus, gustare, 
Gr. 7€t5(o')eti/, to taste. See also Cust.] i. 
Way, manner; available course. Needes c. \ in 
the way of necessity, necessarily. Hence prob. 
the mod. at any cost. --1449. a. A quality, 
habit; nature, character. Often in pi. -1440. 

Cost (k^st), sb!^ ME. [a. OF. cost^ const 
(now coUt); see COST v,] i. That which must 
be given in order to acquire, produce, or effect 
something; the price paid for a thing, a. Law. 
(pi.) The expenses of any legal transaction; esp. 
those allowed by law or by the court against 
the losing party ME. 3. transf. Expenditure 
of time, labour, etc. ME. t4. A costly thing 
{rare) ~i6oo. Also attrib. 

1. Which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth 
not down first, and counteth the c. Luke xiv. 28. 
Prime e . : the first cost of production, before distribu- 
tion. a. Thus much for judgments; to which costs 
are a necessary appendage Blackstone. 3. After so 
much c.^ Of time and mood Hobbes. 4. Shaks. 
Sontt. Ixiv. 

the c. of {something)', at the expense 
of sacrificing it. _ So at littU c., at any c., etc. To 
any one's c. : to his loss or detriment. Comb, c.-book 
{Mining)^ a book containing an abstract of all costs 
incurred in working a mine, and all returns from sales, 
etc. Also attrib. 

tCost,j<5.3 [OE., ad. L. costum (costos), a. Gr. 
Koaros — Arab. qnsi. ] The herb also called 
ALECOST or CoSTMARY -1598. 

Cost (k^?st), sb.‘^ 1572. [a. OF. coste (mod. 
cSte) rib L. costa.] Her. == COTISE. 

Cost (k^stj, V, Me. [a. OF. coster, couster 
(mod. coMer) : — L. constare, f. con- together + 
stare to stand. The verb is really intrans., 
with an adverbial object of the amount or price. 
Cf. the Latin Hoc constitit mihi tribus assibus, 

' this stood (to) me in three asses '.1 i . To be ac- 
quired or acquirable at (so much); to be of the 
price of, be bought or maintained for, necessi- 
tate the expenditure of (so much, much, little, 
etc.), b. With personal object (indirect) : To 
' stand (a person) in ’ (so much) ME. 

M E. t3» Of persons : To be at charges ; quasi- 
trans. to spend 4. Comm. To estimate 

the cost of production of an article, etc. 1884, 

I. [He] thereby knows what everything cojstsat finst 
hand De Foe. b. His Breeches cost him but a 
Crowne Oih. n- iii. 93. a. I am for you, though it 
cost mec ten nights watching.s Much Ado «. i, 387. 
Phr. Toe. (one) dear {dearly) : to entail great loss upon. 

II Costa (kf?*std). PL costas (kp-sii). 1866. 
The L. word for rib, applied in Nat. Hist, and 
Phys. to various rib-like parts, also (after F. 
coste, cSte) to the edges of certain parts. 
fCo-stage. ME. [a. AF. - OF. cousiage, t 
coster, couster to Cost.] Expense, cost -1670. 
Costal (ki?»*stal), a. {sb) 1634. [a. F., ad. 
raed.L. cosialis, f. costa; see above.] x. Thys, 
Pertaining to or connected with the ribs, as c. 
respiration. a. Nat. Hist r*ertaining to, or 
like, a Costa, q.v. 1839. 3. s 6 . Short for r. 
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vein^ muscle, plate, etc. 1828. Hence Co’stally 
adv. in a c. manner, position, or direction. 
Costard (k^’staid). ME. [?f. OF. and AF. 
coste rib, meaning a ribbed apple.] i. A kind 
of apple of large size. a. Applied derisively to 
the head {arch) 1530. 

2. Ice try whither your C, or my Ballow be the 
harder Lear iv. vi. 247. 

Costard-monger, obs. f. Costermonger. 
Costate (kf?‘st/t),c5. 1819. \2A.L. costatus., 
f. costa rib.] Nat. Hist. Having a rib or ribs; 
see Costa, var. Co’stated. 

Costean, costeen (kpstf-n), p. 1778. [f. 
Cornish cothas dropped -h tin.] Cornish 
Mining. To sink pits down to the rock in order 
to ascertain the direction of a lode. Usually 
Costea'ning vhl. sb. Hence c.»pit. 
Coste*llate, a. rare. 1864. [dim. of Co- 
state.] Finely ribbed. 
fCO'Ster 1. ME. [a. AF. coster = OF. costier 
side, f. costei\ A hanging for a bed, the walls 
of a room, etc, -1482. 

Coster^ (k^-stai). colloq. 1851. Short for 
next. Also attrib. 

Costermonger (kf?*st 9 im 27 ggai). 1514. [f. 
Costard -1- Monger. ] orig. An apple-seller. 
Now, in London, a man who sells Iruit, vege- 
tables, fish, etc. in the street from a barrow. 
Also used as a term of abuse, 2 Hen. IV, 
I. ii. 119. 

Costiferous (k^stiTerss), a. 1878. [f. L. 
costa.] A nat. Bearing ribs. So Co'stiform a. 
having the form of a nb or Costa. 
fCostioas, a. ME. [a. AF. coustous « OF. 
cousteus, now coUteux, f. cost COST sb.^] Costly, 
expensive -1564. 

Costive (kp‘stiv), a. ME. [app. a. OF. 
costivi : — L. constipaius.] i. Sufering from 

hardness and retention of the faeces ; constipated, 
a. Slow or reluctant in action; treticent; 
niggardly 1594. t3. Hard and impervious 1707. 

2. Somewhat caustiue of beliefe Toward your stone 
B. JoNSON. 3. Clay in dry seasons is c. Mortimer. 
Hence Co*stfvely adv. Co*stiveness, the state 
or condition of being c. {lit. andfg.). 

Costless (k^-stles), a. 1509. [f. Cost sb.^} 
Without cost. 

fCo'Stlew, a. ME. [f. Cost v . or sb.^ + 
-LEWE.] Costly, expensive; extravagant-1502. 
Ther is also c. furrynge in hir gownes Chaucer. j 

Costly (k^-stli), a. ME. [f. Cost sb.^ + 
-LY K] I. That costs much ; sumptuous ; expen- 
sive, dear. a. Lavish in expenditure {arch) 1632. 

I. Rare, exotic, and c. shrubs Evelyn. His wars 
are c. and chargeable Hooker. a. To curse the C. 
Sex Dryden. Hence Co’stliness, c, quality. 
Costmary (k^-stmem). ME. [f. Cost 
+ {St.) Mary.] An aromatic perennial plant, 
Chrysanthemum Balsamita, N.O. Compositx, 
cultivated in English gardens; formerly used 
in medicine and to give a flavour to ale; see 
Alecost. 

Costo- (k^*st^), taken as comb. f. costa a rib, 
mostly in sense ‘ pertaining to, or connecting, 
the ribs and . . as in c.*abdominal, -centri^, 
•chondral [Gr. xbvSpos], pertaining to the ribs 
and their cartilages. Also Co'stotome [Gr. 
-rofjLos], an instrument for cutting through the 
ribs or costal cartilages in dissection. 

Costrel (k^*strH). Now dial. ME. [a. OF. 
costerel = costeret; in form dims, of costier * that 
is by the side A large bottle with an ear or 
ears by which it could be suspended from the 
waist; a ' pilgrim’s bottle ’ ; also a wooden keg 
similarly used. 

And therwithalle a c. taketh he And scyde * Hereof 
a draught, or two, or three ’ Chaucer, var. fCostret. 
Costume (k|?stiw*m, k|7*sti«m), 1715. [a. 

F., a. It. costume : — L. c0nsuetudinentCxi%T(M.i\ 

X. In historical art : The costume and fashion 
proper to the time and locality in which a scene 
IS laid {obs). Also transf. a. The mode of 
personal attire and dress belonging to a nation, 
class, or period 1802. 3. Dress considered 

with regard to its fashion or style; garb 1818. 
Also j/ig. 4. (with a and pL) A complete set 
of outer garments; a woman's gown, as the 
chief piece of her costume j:839. 

I, I was extremely delighted with the poetical 
beauty of some parts rof the Lay of the I<ast Minstrel] 
..The c,, too, is admirable Sm T« Mackintosh. s. 
The clergy had no canonical c, KsawAw;.. 3. A Court 


c. Beaconsfield. Hence CostU'me v. to provide 
with a c.; to arrange the get-up of a theatrical 
piece. Costu*mer, a dealer in costumes.^ Costu*- 
mery arrangement of costumes ; costumes in the mass 
{rare). CostuL’mic a. nonce-wd., of or pertaining to 
c. ; in c. 

Costumier (kpsti^-misi). 1831. [a. F,, f. 

costumer to Costume.] A dealer in costumes; 
esp. one who sells or lets out on hire costumes 
and properties for actors, etc. 
Co-subordinate, -suffer, etc.; see Co- 

f do-supreme. 1599. [See Co-.] One who 
is supreme jointly with another; a joint over- 
ruler -1619. 

Cosy, cosey, cozy (k^u-zi). 1709. [orig. 
Sc. ; deriv. unkn.] 

A. adj. Snug; comfortable; sheltered and thus 
warm; sheltering. 

B. sb. I. A quilted covering for a tea-pot, etc., 

to retain the heat 1863. 2. A cosy seat ; spec. 

a canopied seat for two. [F. causeuse.] 

Cot (k^t), [OE. cot neut. (pi. cotu) 
: — OTeut. type ^kutd'^. See also Cote,] i. 
A small house, a cottage; now Cnxedy poet,, and 
connoting humbleness, rather than the rudeness 
of hut. a. A small erection for shelter or pro- 
tection; a Cote. Also in comb., as bell-, sheep-c, 
1450. 3. A case or sheath; a finger-stall; the 

covering of a drawing-roller in a spinning frame, 
etc. Now dial, or techn. 1617. 

I. A few humble fishermen's cots 1849. 

Comb. : c.-house, co*te-house, a small cottage ; 
a shed, outhouse, etc.; -town, a hamlet of c.-houscs. 
Hence Co’tted a. having cots. 

Cot (kpt), sb!t clial. [ME. and AF. cot; 
? same as med.L. cottum, coium ‘ stuffed mat- 
tress ’ = ONF. coute, code, OF. coilte, coiie, 
mod. F. coueite quilt. J i . W ool matted together 
in the fleece. 2. A tangle 1851. 

Cot (kpt), sbA Irish. 1537. [Ir. and Gael.] 
A small roughly-made boat; a ‘dug-out 
Cot (kpt), sh.^ Also 7-9 COtt. 1634. [ad. 
Hindi Mdi? bedstead, couch, hammock.] i. 
Anglo-Ind. A light bedstead. 2. Naut. A sort 
of swinging bed on board ship, made of canvas, 
stretched by a frame, and suspended from the 
beams 1769. 3. A small bed for a child; prop, 

a swing-cot 1818; hence, a bed in a children’s 
hospital 1884. Also attrib. 

Cot, abbrev. of Cotangent. 

Cotabulate, var. of Contaptjtatk. 
Cotangent (k^uipc-nd^ifnt), sh. (a.) 1635. 
[See Co-.] Trig, The tangent of the comple- 
ment of a given angh'. , (Abbrev. cot) So Co- 
tange’ntial a. having the same tangent. 
Cotarnine (k^ta-insin). 1857. [a. F., f. 

1 narcotine by transposition.] Chem. A non-vola- 
tile organic base, CjaHiaNOg + IIaO, obtained 
by the action of oxidizing agents on narcotinc. 

Cote (kd'at), [OK. cote fern. ; cf. CoT ] 
1. A cot or cottage. Now dial. 2. A shed, 
stall, or the like, for shelter or storage; .spec, a 
sheep-cote. (Now chiefly in comb. , as in dove-, 
betl-c., etc.) ME. 

a. Stalks for all manor of beasts, and cotes for flock# 

2 Citron, xxxii. 28. 

Cote (k<Jut), 1575. [f.COTE?;.!] Cours- 
ing. The action of Cote 
Cote (kFut), ? Obs. 1555. f? doublet of 
Coast, mod.F. cbtoyer; cf. Coast 7/.] x, irans. 
{Coursing. ) Of one of two dog.s running together ; 
To pass by (its fellow) so as to turn the hare, 
etc. 2. tramf, etc. To pa.ss by, outstrip X566, 
a. Wee coated them on the way 1 1 ami, u. u. 330. 
Cote (kJut), z^.2 1630. [I Con ski] To 
put in a cote. 

Cote, 27.3 ME. Obs. f. Quote, q. V. 
Cotemporanean, etc, ; see Cont-. 
Co-te*nant X823, [See Co-.] A joint 
tenant Hence Co-te’ixancy# 

Coterell (kp-tM), ME. [a. OF. 
dim. of OF. cotter, the occupant of a cola or 
cot. Cf. Coterie,] Feudal Aniiq, A cottar; 
also, erron., a cot. 

Coterie (k<^-t^ri). 1738. fa. F.| orig. * a 
certain number of peasants united to hold land 
from a lord ',] fx- A club -*774. a. A circle 
of persons associated together ana distinguished 
from * outsiders'; a set; a clique 1738; a meet- 
ing of such a circle X803. 
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2. The Holland House c. 1S28. Catiline, Clodius, 
and some of that c. De Quincey. 

Cotesian (k^^t/’zian, -5*an), a. 1753, Per- 
taining to Roger Cotes or his mathematical dis- 
coveries. 

Cotbam (kf7*t3m), name of a village near 
Bristol, designating a dendritic argillaceous 
limestone 1822. 

Cotbe, coath (k<?u?J), sb. Now diaL [OE. 
cot^u, code disease, pestilence.] ti. Sickness; 
an attack of illness -1460. 3. Now a disease 

of sheep, etc. ; cf. Coe 1784. Hence Cothe v. 
dial., to give (sheep) the ‘ coe ’ or rot; intr, to 
faint. 

Cothum (k^u*]7t?jn, k<7])5'jn). 1606. =next. 
IlCotlliirnus (k<?|>»‘jn»s). 1727. [L., ad. Gr. 
KoOopvos.l^ A thick-soled boot reaching to the 
middle of the leg, worn anciently by tragic 
actors ; a buskin ; Jig. tragedy, a tragic style. 

_/%; She too wears the mask and the c., and speaks 
to measure Thackeray. Hence CothuTnal a, of 
or pertaining to the c. ; of tragedy, tragic. Cothu'r* 
nate a. shod with the c. ; tragic. So fCothurnated, 
Cothurned a. 

tCoti'Cular, a. rare. 1799. [f. L. coticula^ 
dim. of cos, cotcm->r-hR.‘\ Of the nature of a 
whetstone. 

Co-tidal (k^utoi'dal), a. 1833. [See Co-.] 
Of or pertaining to the coincidence in time of 
tidal phenomena, esp. that of high water. 

C. line, a line on a map connecting at those places 
at which high water occurs at the same hour. 

Cotillion, llcotillon (k^ti-lyon, k<?tziy<7h). 
1766. [ad. F. cotillon petticoat, dim. of cotte 
coat; see Littr^.] i. The name of several 
dances, chiefly of French origin, consisting of 
a variety of steps and figures. (In Eng. usage 
now only as Fr.; but in U.S. a generic name 
for quadrilles.) 3. A piece of music arranged 
for the dance 1828. 3. A woollen material in 

black and white for ladies’ skirts 1858. 

Cotinga(k£?trgga). 1783. [F. ; orig. native 
name in S. America.] A S. Amer. bird, or family 
of passerine birds, of brilliant plumage. Coti*n- 
gine a. pertaining or related to the c. 

Cotise (kf7‘tis), sb. Also cottise. 1572. [a. 
F., of unkn. origin.] Her. An ordinary, in 
breadth the fourth part of a bend, usually one 
of two; cf. Cost sb.^ Hence Co'tise v. to 
border (a bend, etc.) on both sides with cotises, 
barrulets, etc. 

Co-tland. Also coth-. Hist. OE. [f. Cot 
T he land (about 5 acres) held with his 
cot by the Old English cottar. 

Co'tman. Hist, OE. [f. as prec.] The 
tenant of a cot, 

Co*to. 1879. In C.~barkt an officinal bark, 
obtained from Bolivia. Hence Co'toln ( Chem.) , 
a substance, in yellowish white crystals, obtained 
from c.-bark. 

Cotoneaster (k^^tc'usnziae'stoi). 1753. [Bot. 
L. f. coionea quince.] A genus of small trees 
or trailing shrubs, N.O. Rosacex, inhabiting 
northern Europe and the Himalayas. 
tCotquean (kp'tkwm). 1547. [f. Cot sbJ + 
Quean. ] x. The housewife of a cot; hence, 
a vulgar beldam, scold (cf. bnazy from bouse-- 
wife) -3:633, 3, A man that acts the house- 

wife, and meddles with women's matters -1825. 

I. Scold liko a cot-quean ; that's your profession 
Ford. a. I cannot abide these aperne husbands; 
such cotqueanes JDkkkek. Hence Cotqueamity, 
B. TONSONf. 

Co-tmstee, etc, ; see Co-. 

Co*tset. I/ist, [OE. cpt-sHita, lit. * occu- 
pant of a cot', f. Cot sb.'^ + -s^ta sitter,] In OR. 
Law : A villein who held a cot with an attached 
plot of land by service of labour. (See Cottar. ) 
var. fCotsetla, f cotsetle. 

Cotswold (kp‘tsw<yid). 1537. ff. ? + Wold.] 
Name of a range of hills in Gloucestershire, 
England, noted for their sheep-pastures, and 
for a breed of long-woollcd sheep named after 
them. Hence C Hon^ (m.) a sheep. 

II Cotta (k|?*tl). 1848, fmedX. ; see Coat.] 
MccL A surplice. 

IlCottabtis (k^i&bw), 1823. [L., a Or. 
/f<Jrrai 9 of.] Gn Anii^, An amusement in vogue 
at drinking parties Sn ancient Greece# consist- 
ing in throwing the wine left in a cup into some 
vessel, to as to strike it In a particular manner. 


Cottage (k^-ted^). ME. [app. a. AF. * cot age , 
f. cot a Cote 1, Cot ^,] i. A small or humble 
dwelling-house. Also fransf. and fig. (obs.). 
fa. A small erection for shelter; a cot, hut, 
shed, etc. -1796. 3, A small country or sub- 

urban residence 1765; in U.S. spec, a summer 
residence (often large and sumptuous) at a 
watering-place 1882. 

X. A poure wydwe. . Was whilom dwellyng in a narwe 
cotage Chaucer. (/%•. ) Clay or earthen c. : the body. 
Phr. ; c. allotment (see Allotment); c. farming, 
spade husbandry; c. hospital, a small hospital, in 
a c., or the like; also, a hospital arranged on the 
principle of having several detached cottages. Hence 
Co'ttaged ppl, a. furnished with cottages. tCo't- 
tagely eu proper to a c.; humble, mean, poor. 

Cottager (kp-tedgdi). 1550. [f. Cottage + 
-ER^.] One who lives in a cottage; used esp. 
of agricultural labourers. 

The yeomanry, or middle people, of a condition 
between gentlemen and cottagers Bacon. 

Cottar, cotter (kp*t9j). 1552. [ad. med.L. 
cotarius, f. cota cot (prob. repr. OE. cotsxta)', 
later, f. Cot sb.^'] i. = Cotset, q. v. 3. Sc. 
A peasant who occupies a cottage belonging to 
a farm as a sort of out-servant 1552. 3. Irish. 

= Cottier 2. 1791. Also attnb. 

X. The cottar, the bordar, and the labourer were 
bound to aid in the work of the home-farm Green. 

Cotted (k^'tM),^//. a. 1793. [f. Cot sh,'^ 
and Z/.2] Matted, tangled; said esp. of a fleece. 
Cotter, sb ,'^ ; see Cottar. 

Cotter (kfi-tsi), 1649. [SeeCoTTEREL 
sb.] A pin, key, wedge, or bolt which fits into 
a hole and fastens something in its place. Hence 
Co’tter w trans. to fasten with a c. 

Cotterel (kp*t9rel), sb, dial. 1570. [? primi- 
tive or dim. of Cotter i, = Cotter sb!^ 
Chiefly north. 3. A trammel, crane, or bar, to 
hang a pot over a fire, s, dial. 1674. 3* A washer 
1869. Hence Cctterel v, dial, to cotter. 
Cottier (kp'tisj). ME. [a. F. cotier, cottier 
= med.L. cotarius, f. cota cot.] i. A peasant 
who lives in a cottage; orig. a Cotset, q. v. 
3. spec. In Ireland, a peasant renting a small 
holding under the system of c.~te?iure, under 
which the land is let annually in small plots 
directly to labourers, the rent being fixed by 
public competition 1832. 

I. They had cottiers, day labourers established in 
cottages, on their estate Mar. Edgeworth. Hence 
Co*ttierism, the system of cottier-tenure. 

Cottise, -ize ; see Cotize. 

Cottoid (kp'toid), a. (sb.] 1854. [f. mod.L. 
Cottus name of a genus of fishes -i- -OID.] Zool. 
Belonging to a family of fishes of which the type 
is Cottus, a genus related to the ‘ Miller's 
thumb *. As sb. A fish of this family. 

Cotton (k^'Fn), sb."^ [ME. coton, a. F., a. 
(ult.) Arab, qutn, qutun. See also Acton.] 
I. The white fibrous substance which clothes 
the seeds of the cotton plant used 

for making cloth and thread, etc. a. The cotton 
plant; the genus Gossypium. Also, cotton 
plants collectively. ME. 3. Thread spun from 
cotton yarn ; infull c. thread 1848. 4. Any fabric 
made of cotton; mpl. cotton fabrics, also cotton 
garments ME. 5. iransf. A cotton-like down 
growing on other plants 1551. 6. attrib. (with- 
out hyphen.) Made of cotton 1552. 

Comb.i corkwood c., the silky down of 0 chroma 
Lagopus (cf. Silk-cotton); c.-oagging, a coarse 
wrapping material usftd for baling cotton-wool; -cake, 
compressed c-seed freed from, the oil, used for feeding 
cattle;^ -chopper, a machine for cleaning c. by 
scutching, blowing, etc.; c. famine, the failure of 
the supply of c. to English mills during the American 
Civil War ; c. flannel, a strong c. fabric with a long 
plush nap, also called c. plush and Canton flannel ; 
c. gin, a machine for freeing cotton-wool from the 
seed.s; c.-grass, a general name for the species 
Erwphorum ; -mill, a factory where cotton is spun 
or woven by steam or water power; -opener, a 
machine for loosening and blowing c, after its trans- 
port in compressed bales ; -picker, one who or that 
which picks c. from the bolls of the plant; a machine 
for cleaning C4 c. cotton fiannel (above); 

c- powder, an explosive made from gun-c. ; c.-press, 
a machine (or warehouse) for pressing c. into bales ; 
c. print, c. cloth printed with a design in colours ; 
C.-rat, a rodent {Sigmodon hispfdus) common in 
southern U. S. ; -rose, the plant-genus fiitago ; -seed, 
c# seed, the seed of the c. plant; also attrtb.t -spin- 
ner, a c.-manufacturer or workers -Stainer, a 
heteropterous insect, Dysdereus suiunllus, which 
gives a reddish stain to c, s -tall, the common rabbit 


of the U. S., Lepits sylvaticus, which has a white 
fluffy tail; -thistle, a tall species of thistle, Ono- 
pordum Acanthium, entirely covered with white 
cottony down ; -tree, c. tree, {a) a name of species 
of Bombax and Eriodendron ; {h) a name for Vibur- 
nwn Lantana and Populus nigra ; also — Cotton- 
wood ; C. velvet, a c. fabric made with a pile like 
velvet ; C. waste, refuse yarn from c.-mills, used for 
cleaning machinery, etc. ; -wool, c. wool, raw c., as 
gathered from the bolls of the plant ; -worm, the 
larva of an insect {Aletia xyhna) very destructive to 
the c. crops of America ; c. yam, c. prepared for 
weaving into fabrics ; mineral c., a wool-like metallic 
fibre, made by sending a jet of steam through a stream 
of liquid slag ; ipliilosopliic c., an old name for 
flowers of zinc. 

Hence fCo’ttonary a. cottony (Sir T. Browne). 
tCo’ttoned ppl. a. having a nap, friezed. Cottonee*, 
a Turkish fabric of c. and silk satinet. CottoneeT 
{rare), a c.-manufacturer or worker. Co‘ttonize v. 
to reduce (flax, hemp, etc.) to a short c.-like staple. 
fCo'ttonous a. cottony. Co'ttony a. downy; 
nappy ; like, or of the nature of, c. 

fCotton, 1503. [? same as prec., conn, 
w. the sense *down, nap’.] A woollen fabric 
of the nature of frieze, formerly manufactured m 
Lancashire, Westmorland, and Wales (Man- 
Chester, Kendal, and Welsh c.) -1840. 

Cotton (k?t’n), V. 1488. [f. the sb. Cf. F. 

cotonner. ] 

I. lit. f I. trans. To form a down or nap on; 
to frieze -1598. 3. intr. Of cloth, etc. : To rise 
with a nap. ? Obs. 1608. 3. trans. To furnish, 

clothe, stop up, with cotton 1661. 

I ifntr.) I, To prosper, ' get on ’ well. 
Now^Zfz/. 1560. 3. To ‘get on ' together 1567. 

3. To fraternize. Const, together, with. 1648. 

4. To take io\ to become drawn to 1805. 

a. John a Nokes and John a Style and 1 cannot c. 
3. I love to see hug and cotten together, 
like Down upon a Thistle Congreve. Phr. C. up: 
to make up to. 4. ‘ I don't object to Short,* she says, 
‘but I c. to Codlin’ Dickens. Hence Co’ttoner, 
one who puts a nap on cloth. 

Cottonade (kp‘t’n<?id). Also cotonnade. 
1858. [a. F. cotonnade.] A name for various 
coarse cotton fabrics ; cotton check. Also attrib. 
Cotton lord, cotton-lord. 1823. A mag- 
nate of the cotton trade. 

Cottonocracy (k^t’np-krasi). colloq. 1845. 
[Cf. aristocracy.] Cotton lords as a class. 
Cottonopolis (kf7t’nf7-p61is). 1886. [Cf. 
metropolis. J ‘ Cotton City ’ ; i. e. Manchester. 
Cotton plant, cotton-plant. 1751, A plant 
that yields cotton ; a plant of the genus Gossy- 
pium or of an allied genus. 

Co'ttonweed. 1562. A name for the species 
of G7iaphalium and the allied genera. 
Co-ttonwood, co‘tton-wood. 1833. The 
name of several species of poplar (Populus) in 
U.S. ; so called from the cotton-like covering of 
the seeds. 

Cotunnite (k<?t27’n3it). 1834. [f. Dr. Coiugna 
of Nai)les; see-lTE.] Native lead chloride 

found in white acicular crystals in the crater of 
Vesuvius. 

Cotwal, var. of Kotwal, an Indian police- 
officer, 

II Cotyle (k^'tilf). 1707. [Gr. KorvXri (in L. 
form cotyla)^ x. Gr. Antiq. A deep cup, taken 
as a measure of capacity. (Not in Eng. use.) 
3. Anat., etc. A cup-like cavity or organ; spec. 
the Acetabulum 1882. Hence Co-tyliform 
a, cup-shaped. Cotyli'gerousdi. bearing cotyles 
or cup-like organs. 

Cotyledon (k^tilrdon). 1545. [a. L,, a. Gr. 
KOTvXrjdociv (f, Korvkrj; see prec.).J i. Phys, 
One of the separate patches of villi on the foetal 
chorion of Ruminants. 3. Bot. A genus of 
plants of the N.O. Crassulacex; the British 
species is C. Umbilicus, Navelwort or Penny- 
wort 1601. 3. Bot, The primary leaf in the 

embryo of Phanerogams; the seed-leaf 1776. 
lienee Cotyle*donal a, Ward). Cotyle’donary 
a,, Bot. of the nature 01 a c. ; Phys. character- 
ized by the presence of cotyledons (sense x). 
Cotyle*donold, Bot, a name for the germinating 
threads of mosses, Cotylcdonous a, charac- 
terized by the presence of cotyledons, 
Cotyloid (k(?*tiloid),<i, x^6o, [SccCotylb 
and -OID,] Amt, Shaped like a cup : applied 
esp, to the socket of the hip-joint {e, cavity); 
also to the coxal cavity in insects. 
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COTYLOPHOROUS 

Cotylopliorous (k^tilp'forss), a. [f. Gr. 
kotvXtj + ~<p6poi. ] Zool. Having a cotyledonary 
placenta; belonging to the Cotyhphora or typical 
Ruminants of Huxley’s classification. 

Coucll (kautj), ME. [a. F. couche, f. 
coucher\ see Couch z;.^] i. A frame, with what 
is spread over it, on which to lie down; a bed. 
Now, in lit. use, vaguely, that on which one 
sleeps. Also transf. and Jig. a. The lair or 
den of a wild beast ME. 3. A lounge for re- 
clining or sitting on 1450. 4. A layer {esp. of 

paint), a stratum, bed i66r. 5. Malting, A 

layer of grain laid on the floor to germinate; 
also the floor 1615. 6. Paper M amt f. A board 

covered with felt or flannel on which the sheets 
of pulp are placed to be pressed 1886. 

T. I bad men schulde me myn couche make Chaucer. 
Jig-. A c whereupon to rest a searching and restless 
spirit Bacon. 3. A dog-otter . rushed from his c. 
among the roots Medwin. Comb. C.-bed, -bedstead, 
a c. used as a bed. 

Couch (kout/, ki/tj), 1578. [var. of 
Quitch : — OE. cwice.^ A species of grass, Tri- 
Ucum repens, with long creeping root-stalks; 
usu. c.*grass. Also applied to other creeping 
grasses. Hence Cou’chy a. full of c. -grass. 
Couch (kantJ), v. ME. [a. F. coucher = 
It. cole are : — L. collocare, f. com- intensive + 
locare to place.] 

I. trans. i. To cause to lie down, to lay 
down ; to put to bed ; also rejl. Obs. exc. in 
pa. pple. = Laid on, or as on, a couch. Also 
Jig. ta. To cause to lie close; in pa. pple. 
prostrated, cowering -1725. t3. To lay (things) ; 
to set, bed, overlay, etc. -1794. t4» To lay, 

overlay, inlay, spread, set with {of). Chiefly 
in pa. pple. -idri. b. To embroider with gold 
thread or the like laid flat. Also ME. 5. 
Malting. To spread (grain) on a floor to ger- 
minate 156a. 6. Paper Manuf. To lay (a sheet 
of pulp) upon a felt to be pressed 1751- 7. To 
lower (a spear, etc.) to the position of attack; 
to level as a gun 1470. 8. To lay down, lower, 

depress (a part of the body, etc.) 1611. 9. 

Surg. To remove (a cataract) by depressing the 
opaque crystalline lens with a needle, until it 
lies below the axis of vision. Also to c. the eye 
or a person. 1601. tio. To place in a lodging; 
pass, to be lodged or located -1690. tii- To 
hide, conceal -1814. tia. To collocate, com- 
prise -1729. 1 3* To put together (words, etc. ) ; 
to put into words 1529; to express in an obscure 
or veiled way 1563. Also 'ftransf 
1. Thou look’st sunk-eyed ; go c. thy head Marston. 
The Hind.«Then couched her self securely by his 
side Dryden. 3. I c. it .with all. .humilitie at her 
Majesties . . feete 1589. 4. b. A cloth of Tars, Cowched 
of perlys whyte Chaucer. 7. A brauer Souldier 
neuer couched Launce i /Hen. VI, ni. ii. 134. 8. 

Sotne six or eight thorns, some erect, others couched 
^53. x*. C. thee midway on the wold Scott. 13. 
The words wherein the question, .is couched Hobbes. 

IL intr. (Now chiefly of beasts.) i. To lie; 
esp. to lie at rest or in sleep ME. 3. To crouch, 
cower; fto stoop under a burden; fto bow in 
obeisance ; Jig. to submit, succumb ME. Also 
^(iransf. of plants, etc. 3. To lie in ambush, to 
lurk 1583. 4. Of leaves, etc. : To lie in a heap 
for decomposition, etc. 1770. 

I. The deep that couchetli beneath Deut. xxxiii. 13. 
3. An aged Squire.. That seemd to c. under hts 
shield Spenser. ^ 3. Bertram couclics in the brake 
and fern, Hiding his face Scott. 

Hence Cou'cning vbl. sb. the action of the vb. ; 
{Embroidery) couched work ; also atirib. 

Couchancy (kauljansi). 1695. [f. Couch- 
ant ; see -ancy.] Law. The fact of being 
couchant; see next. var. Cou* chance. 
Couchant (kau*tjto), a. 1496. [a. F. 
couchant, pr. pple. of coucher to lie, CouCH.] 
I. Lying down; couching; esp. of an animal. 
3. Her. Of an animal: ‘ Lying on his belly, but 
with his head lifted up ’ 1766. fa. Bending 
down, crouching {rari) -1706. t4- Lurking 

(lit. and Jig.) “1720. 

X. C. and levant', lying down and rising up; said 
of cattle m permanent occupation of pasture, 3, His 
crest was covered with a & Hownd Spenser. 
(fCoudbid (k«Jfi), a. 1737. [Fr. ; pa. pple, of 
coucher.'] Of a shield : Suspended by the sinister 
corner so as to hang slanting. Of a chevron : 
Borne sideways. 

(j Couchee (ku-fe). Rarely coucher. 1676. 
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[a. F. couchi, var. of coucher (subst. use of 
coucher inf.). J An evening reception. 

Royal Drawing-rooms, Levees, Couchces Carlyle. 

Coucher 1 (kau'tjoj). ME. [app. a. AF. 
'^couchour = F. coucheur ; see CouCH v.'] i. 
One lying down; in Sc. a poltroon. 3. One 
who couches or crouches. Browning. t3- A 
large book, e. g. a breviary such as lay perma- 
nently on a desk or table -1559. +4. A resi- 

I dent factor in a foreign place -1706. 

Comb, tc.-book, a large cartulary. 

CoU’Cher^. 1751. \¥. coucheur 
prec.) and couchari.] Paper Manuf. One who 
or that which couches pulp to be pressed. 
Coucher 3 , var. of Couchee. 

Couch-grass ; see Couch sb!^ 

Coud(e, obs. f, could. I 

Cougar (kw gai). Also couguar (k«’gwai). 
1774. l_a. F., repr. (ult.) Guaxani guafu ara or 
guazu ara."] A large feline quadruped (Fehs 
concolor)\ also called puma, catamount, red 
tiger, American hon, etc. 

Cough (k^f), sb. ME. [f. Cough v. ; cf. 
laugh.] 1. A diseased condition of the respira- 
tory organs manifesting itself in fits of cough- 
ing. (Till 1600 usually called the cough ; a 
cough is a specific attack.) 3. A single act of 
coughing; a violent expulsion of air from the 
lungs with the characteristic noise 1742. 

Cough (k^f ), V. [ME. co^-i cowh-en ; akin 
to MDu. cuchen, mod. Du. and LG. kuchen to 
cough; of echoic origin,] i. intr. To expel air 
from the lungs with a violent effort and charac- 
teristic noise; usually in order to remove some- 
thing from the air-passages. 3. trans. To 
express by coughing 1450. 

Phr. To c. out, up : to eject by coughing; ^fig. to 
disclose. To c. down', to put down or silence a 
speaker by coughing. Hence Con’gher. 

Could (kud), pa. t. of Can v., q.v. 

Coulde (kule, kwdx). Also {&.S.) -ee, -ie, 
cooliei -ey. 1807. [a. F. couUe, f. couler to 
flow.] I. Geol. A stream of lava, whether molten 
or solidified; a lava-flow 1839. 3. In Western 

U. S. and Canada : A’ deep ravine or gulch 
scooped out by heavy floods, but dry in summer. 

II Couleur (kz/lor). 1783. The Fr. for Colour. 
Hence c. de rose rose-colour; used in Eng., a. 
as adj. ‘ rose-coloured ‘ roseate ’ ; b. as adv, 

‘ in a (too) rosy light '. 

II Coulisse (kz/lrs). 1819. [F., subst. use of 
fem. of coulis, f. colare in Romanic to flow.] 
I, A groove in which a sluice-gate or the like 
slides up and down 1864. 3. One of the side 

scenes of the stage in a theatre; also the space 
between them, the wings. 

II Couloir (kz/lwar). 1855. [F. couloir co- 

lander, etc. : — ^late L. colatoHum, f. colare.] A 
steep gorge or gully on a mountain side. 

Up this c- we proposed to try the ascent Tyndall. 

Coulomb (kz^lp-m). i88r. [After the French 
physicist, C. A. de Coulomb (1736-1806).] 
The unit of electrical quantity; the quantity 
of electricity conveyed in one second by a cur- 
rent of one ampere. (Previously called Weber.) 

Comb, c.-meter, a metre for measuring electricity 
in coulombs. 

Coulter, colter (kJa-ltai). [OE, culler, a. 
L. culter. The sp. colter is preferred in U. S.] 
The iron blade fixed in front of the share in a 
plough ; it cuts the soil vertically. Also atirib. 
Coudterneb. 1678. [f. Coulter + Nee.] 
A local name for the Pumn, so called from the 
shape of its bill. 

Coumarin (kz2*m&rin). 1830. [a. F, cou- 
marine, f. coumarou -=■ cumard, native name in 
Guiana of the Tonka bean,] Ckem. A crystal- 
line substance (CaH^Oa), found in the seeds of 
the cumard, coumarou, or Tonka bean ; also in 
melilot, woodruff, etc. Hence Cou’marlc a. , 
in c. acid, an acid (CpHgO,,) obtained from cou- 
marin; Cou'maraie, a salt of coumaric acid. 
Council OE. [repr. OF. ww- 

eik, CNF. concilie » L, concilium (f. con- to- 
gether + cak to call). In English, confused with 
conseil, later counsel, till the *6th c.] 

1 . f. L. concilium. yt*gen. An assembly called 
together for any purj^se. (ME. only.) 3. spec. 
An assembly of ecclesiastics (with or without 
laymen) convened to regulate doctrine or dis- 
cipline in the church, or, earlier, to settle points 


COUNSEL 

in dispute between the ecclesiastical and civil 
powers, and variously qualified according to 
its sphere, as oecumenical, general, national, 
patriarchal, primatial, provincial, diocesan 
(this = synod). 3. In the N.T., used astr. Gr. 
awidpioy, Vulg. concilium ME. 

2. All synods and councils since the Apostles’ times, 
whether general or particular, may err, and many 
have erred Westm. Confess. Faith. 

II. f. L. consilium, F. conseil. An assembly 
or meeting for consultation or advice, as a 
family c., a. c. of physicians ME. 

Great C. (in Eng. Hist.) : occas. applied to a Witena. 
gemdt', more often to the assemblies under the Nor- 
man kings of tenants-in-chief and great ecclesiastics, 
out of which the House of Lords originated. Cabinet 
C.: see Cabinet. C. of War: a. an assembly of 
officers called to consult with the general or com- 
manding officer, usually in an emergency; b. a 
permanent advisory committee on military affairs. 
Comfnon C.: the administrative body of a corporate 
town or city. (In England, retained as a title only 
in the case of London.) 

TTT- A body of counsellors (or councillors). 1. 
A body of men chosen or designated as perma- 
nent advisers on matters of state ME. 3. A 
deliberative and administrative committee, as- 
sociated with the president (or directors) of a 
society or institution 1682. 

Comb. : c. -board, the table at which the councillors 
sit; hence, the councillors in session ; -book, the 
book in which the acts of a c. are registered ; the 
register of privy-councillors; _ -chamber, -hall, 
-room, an apartment appropiiated to c.-mcetings; 
-fire, a file kindled by North American Indians when 
in c.; -general, a general or common c. ; -house, 
{a) a house in which a c meets ; in Scotland, a town- 
hall ; (b) a house erected under the authority of a 
town or district council ; ‘taihle = council-board; 
fthe Privy Council. 

tCou*ncilist. [f. prec.] One versed in the 
subject of Councils (sense I. 2). Milton. 
•fCou'ncillary, a. 1651. [f. as prec.] CoN- 
siliary. Hobbes. 

Councillor (koumsilai). ME. [var. of earlier 
counsellor, by assimilation to council.] An offi- 
cial member of a council. Hence Coumcillor- 
shi:p, the office of a c. 

f Co-u*ne, zz. rare. 1627. [f. L. 4 z/«rt?T.] 
trans. To unite, combine -1677. 

Co-uni*te, v. 1548. [See Co-.] To unite 
together (trans. and intr.). So tCo-uni*tc pa. 
pple. = co-iinited. 

Counsel (kairnsel), sh. \WE.€on-votmsnl, 
etc., a. O^.con-, cun sell : — L. consilium, f. con- 
-f a root prob. cogn. w. Skr, sar- to go. 
See also Council.] i. Intcichangcof opinions; 
consultation, deliberation. 3. Advice, direction, 
as the result of deliberation. ME. 3. T'hc faculty 
ofcoiinsclling; judgement,; piiidcncc; sagacity. 
(arch.) ME. 4. That in which deliberation re- 
sults; resolution, purpose ; plan ME. f 5, A 
secret purpose or opinion -1652; a secret; a 
confidence "-1613. 46. A body of advi.scrs. 

Now CouNCix... -1349; a coiin.scllor -1:654. 7- 
A body of legal advi.scrs, engaged in tlie con- 
duct of a cause. (Usually a collective pi. ; for- 
merly treated as collective sing.) ME. b. as 
sing. : A single legal adviser 1709. 

I. Who is this that darknetb counsell by words 
without knowledge yob xxxviii. a* 2. I'ank no con- 
seil of a fool Chaucer. C. of petfecdon (sec MaU. 
xix. ai). Evangelical eottnsels (Thcol.) ; the obliga- 
tions of poverty, chastity, and obedience to a religious 
.superior. 3, yobxil.i^, 4, Hii..werca1k^atconsryl 
to worry Engelond R. Clouc 5. i/n c.t in private, 
in confidence. To keep {’\:hold) c. : to observe secretly 
{arch, and dial). 7 o keep ends {own) c.: to be 
reticent about one's intentions, etc, 7, The second of 
our three C. was the best Pervs. ATw/'i ((^men*s) C . ; 
barristers appointed <on the nomination of the lord- 
chancellor) c. to the crown ; also a member of this 
body, {Abbrev. K.C., Q.C.) 

Hence tCotimielful a. Coum»clle»» a, 
Coutisel (kuuTisId), so. [ME. cmsHllett, t. 
F. conseilkr late Iv. consularc, for d. emsh 
liari, t consilium; see prec,] t* To give or 
offer counsel or advice to ; to advise, Also akoL 
3. To recommend (a plan, 8ugge.^tlon,etc.) MK, 
tg. To consult -XS47, Al«o rreji. to consider; 
also » next, (ME. only,) T4* To take 
counsel with others; to delil)erate **1705, 

X. Fray be counsaird Cor. m, Ii, uoniall me 
fader, how to Hue ME. % Thus Beliat., Counsel 'd 
ignoble ease Milt. P. L. n, aej, 4 Wlvts must c, 
with husbands Latimer. Hence Cott*nitllaMi^ 
-elahle a. willing to be counselled 1 to he rucom- 


miman). a (petss). au (l<7wd). p {cut), f (Fr. ch#f). » (evsfr), (/, f (Fr. eandir vie), i (s!t), i (Psych#), g (whdrt). p (g#t)* 
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COUNTER-HEM 


So Counter-attractive a. having counter-attrac- 
tions. 

Counterbalance (kau’ntoibsejlans'), sh. 
Also with hyphen. 1580. [Counter- II. 7.] 
f I. The opposite scale of a balance -1581. a. ; 
A weight used to balance another weight ; spec, | 
that used to balance the weight of a rotating or ] 
ascending and descending part, so as to make 
it easily moved 1611. Z- fig- A power which 
balances the effect of a contrary one 1640. 

3. Freedom was in his eyes a c. to poverty, discord, 
and war Bancroft. 

Counterbalance(kQu-nt3jb3e‘lans), 1603. 
[Counter- I.] i. To act as a counterbalance 
to; to counterpoise. To neutralize the 

effect of, by a contrary power or influence 1636. 

a. A meeting-place to counter- balance the alehouse 
Geo. Eliot. 

tCou*nterband. rare. 1611. « Counter- 
bond -1678. 

fCounter-baTry, a. 1611. [a. F. conire- 

barrd\ see Counter- II. 13 d.] Barry per pale 
counterchanged -1751. 

Cou*nter-ba ttery. 1592. [Counter- II. 

1, 2, 10.] +1. A counter-attack with artillery 

-1670. Also Jpg. 2. A battery raised against 
another. Also fig. 1603. 

Cou*nter-beam. 1874. Printing. A beam 
connected to the platen by rods, by which the 
reciprocating motion is communicated to the 
platen. 

Cou'nter-bi ll. 1598. [Counter- II. 2, 7.] 

fa. The counterpart or duplicate of a bill. b. 
A (parliamentary) bill forming a set-off to 
another. 

Counterblast (kau*nt9iblast). 1567. 
[Counter- II. 2. ] a. A blast blown in opposi- 
tion to another, b. A strong declaration against 
something. 

b. A Counterblaste to Tobacco Jas. I, (piile). 

Counterblow (kaumtoibld’u), sb. 1655. 
(Counter- II. 2, 4.) A return blow; the back- 
stroke of a rebound. 

Counterbond (kaumtaib^-nd). 1594. 
[Counter- II. 4.] A bond to indemnify one 
who has entered into a bond for another. 
Counter-bore, v . ; see Counter- I. 
Cou*nter-brace, sb. 1823. [Counter- IL 

2, 5.] a. A brace which counteracts the strain 
of another brace, b. Naut. The lee-brace of 
the fore-topsail-yard, when in tacking it is 
counter-braced to help to bring the ship round. 

Cou:nter-bra*ce, v, 1867. [Counter I.] 
Naut, To brace the head-yards one way, and 
the after-yards another, so that the sails counter- 
act each other. 

tCou*nterbuflF, sb. 1575. [Counter- II. 2, 
10. ] I. A blow in return or In the contrary 
direction -•164X. 2. A rebuff -1678. 3. An 

encounter -1656. Hence Cou'nterbuff v. arch . , 
to give a c. to. 

Counter-carte(/?’<?w<rz>j!^) ; seeCouNTER sb.^ 
+Cou*nter-cast. An antagonistic artifice. 
Spenser. 

f Cotfnter-ca-.ster. One who reckons with 
counters; ‘ a word of contempt for an arithme- 
tician’ (J.). Otk. I. i. 31. 
f Cou'iitercliange, sb. 1579. [ad. F. centre- 
change » It. contracamHo; see COUNTER II. 2, 

4, 10.] I. Exchange -1706; equivalent return 
“1661. 2. Transposition -1622. 

Cotmtercbange (kaumtojcitjift’ndg) , v. 1598, 
[ad. F. contrechanger; see Counter- L] fi. 
trans. To exchange -1646. 2. To change to 

the opposite (position, state, quality); to trans- 
pose 1613. 3- Ner. To interchange or reverse 

the tinctures; iransf, and fig. to chequer 1614. 

a. When they are countercnang^ed the Ranter be- 
comes m Hypocrite, and the Hypocrite an able 
Ranter Butler. 3. Witch-elms that c, the floor Of 
this flat lawn with dusk and bright Tennyson. So 
Coumterchamged///. Her, Of a charge; Hav- 
ing the tinctures reversed; transmuted; also tranip 

CouiiterCharge(kau-nt9i,t(S:id3), si.i 6 t t. 
[Counter- II. 2. J A charge brought lu oppo- 

sitiou to another, or against the accuser* So 
CownterchaTgeiy. a. To bringacharge against 

fb. To oppose with a contrary charge, c. To 
charge contrariwise. 

Cou’Btercbami, cou*iiter-chairm, sk 

x 6 ox. [Counter- II. 2, 9. ] A counteracting 


charm. So Cou ntercha’rm v. to neutralize the 
effect of a charm upon; to affect with an op- 
posing charm. 

CoTintercheck, counter-check (kau-ntai,- 
tjek), sb. 1559. [Counter- II. i, 2.] f i. A 
check in return for another -1706. 2. A check 

that arrests the course of anything 1595. 3* A 

check that controls a check 1832. 

X. If againe, it was not well cut, he wold say, I lie : 
this is call’d the counter-checke quarrelsome Shaks. 

Countercheck (kaumtoiitje'k), 21 . 1587. 
[Counter- I.] f i. trans. To check in reply 
to a check or rebuke, or in opposition -1598. 
2. To arrest by counteraction 1590. 
Counter-cbe*vrone<i, cotmter-cbe*v- 
rony, 1727. [Counter- II. 13 d.] I/er.O( 
a shield : Chevrony and divided pale-wise, the 
half chevrons being of alternate tinctures. 
Cou*nter-clai m, cou*nterclaim, sb. 1876. 
[Counter- II. 2.] A claim set up against 
another, or against the plaintiff. So Coumter- 
clai'in, ■ cou’nterclai m v. trans, ^ to claim as 
against a prior claim, or against the plaintiff; 
also dbsol. 

Cou nter-clo*ckwise, a. and adv. 1888. 
[Counter prepl\ In a direction counter to 
that of the movement of the hands of a clock. 

Counter-coloured,///, a. 1572. [Coun- 
ter- II, 13 d.] Her. Having the opposite parts 
of different tinctures; counterchanged. 
Counter-compony (kaumtojk^mp^umi), a, 
1610. [Counter- II. 13 d.] Her. Composed 
of two conjoined rows of squares of alternate 
tinctures, var, f Counter-compo’ned fpl. a. 
Counter-cou'chant, -couTant {Her.)) 
see Counter- II. 13 a. 

Cou*nter-cu rrent, sb. 1684. [f. Counter- 
II. 2, 5.] An opposite current. So Counter- 
cuTrent a. running counter. 

Cou'nter-deed. 1727. [Counter- II. 2.] 
Law. A secret writing or a private act, which 
annuls or alters some more public act. 
Counter-disenga*ge, v. 1889. [ad. F. 
coni re-digager. '] Fencing. To disengage at the 
same time as the adversary, 
fCounterdisti'nct, a. 1662. = Contra- 
distinct ”1680. So tCoumterdisti’nction, 
f Counterdisti’nguish v. 

Cou*nter-drain. 1842. [Counter- IT. 8.] 
A drain parallel to a canal or embanked water- 
course, forcollecting and passing on the soakage 
water. 

fCounter-draw, v. 1727. [Counter- I.] 
To copy a design, etc., by means of oiled paper 
or other transparent material. 
Cou*nter-earth. 1857. [Counter- II. 7: a 
tr. of Gr. dvrixffojv-] An opposite or secondary 
Earth, in the Pythagorean system; cf. Anti- 
ciithon. 

Cou:nter-emba*ttled, ppl. a. 1863. 
[Counter- II. 13. | Her. Of an ordinary : 
Embattled on opposite sides. 
Counter-emhowed {Her .) ; see Countkr- 
n. 13. 

Cou*nter-e rmine. 1727. [Counter- II. 
13.] Her. The levcrse of ermine; =« Ermines. 
Cou-nter-evidence. 1665. [Counter- 
II. 2,] Evidence tending to rebut other evi- 
dence. 

Cou-nter-extension. x86o. [Counter- 
11 . 5.] Surg. The pulling or holding of the 
upper part of a limb, etc., towards the trunk, 
while extension is practised on the lower part. 
So Comnter-extemd v. 

Counter-feiced {Her.) « Counter-fessed. 
Cou*nter-fe.>Uer. 1836. [Counter- II. 7.] 
Spinning. In a mule, a wire which passes 
beneath the yarns, when pre.ssed down by the 
fallcr-wire, so as to keep the tension uniform. 
Also attrik 

tCounterfeiaance. 1590. fad. F. centre- 
faisance, f. cenirefaire to counterfeit.*] The 
action of counterfeiting; deceit, dissimulation, 
fraud, imposture -1650. 

Counterfeit (kaumtwfit, -firt), a, {pa. ppfe.) 
and sk ME. [a. OF. coninfcL pa. pple, 
of cenirefairtt f. L, type eentra-facere to make 
in opposition, hence in opposing imitation,] 


f A. as pa. pple. Forged -1631 ; made to a 
pattern -1547; disguised Caxton. 

B. adj. I. Made in imitation of something 

else, ‘imitation’; spurious, sham, base {esp. of 
com) 1449 ; of writings ; Forged ME. 2. Of 
things immaterial: Pretended, false ME.; tdis- 
gmsed Swift. 3. Of persons : Sham 1530; 
tfalse, deceitful -1732. t4. Deformed *-1575. 

ts. Represented in a picture (or transf. in 
writing); portrayed -1838. 

I. A Bait, which . . proves but a c. Fly Boyle. 2. 
These C. Terrours often grow .to be Real 1718. 3. 

This counterfeight Herault Hall. _ Fabulous or c. 
writers Berkeley. 5. Haml. ni. iv. 54, Hence 
Con'nterfeit-ly adv..^ -ness. 

C. sb. I. A false or spurious imitation ME; a 

forgery 1613. '[2, One who pretends to be 

another; a pretender, an imposter -1768. 3. 

tA representation in painting, sculpture, etc. ; 
an image, portrait -1843; fig. a copy {arch.) 
1587. t4. A misshapen person “1578. 

X. Neuer call a true peece of Gold a C, i Hen. IF, 
II. iv. 540. Els Justice .were., a fals counterfet of 
that impartial and Godlike vertiie Milt. 3.^ What 
finde I here? Faire Portias c. Merck. V, in. ii. 115. 

Counterfeit (kau-ntaifit, -fft), v. ME. [f. 
prec.] I. trans. To make an imitation of, imi- 
tate (with intent to deceive); to forge, f 2. To 
disguise, falsify -1722. 3- To put on (with 

intent to deceive) the appearance of; to feign, 
simulate ME. ^4. To pretend to be (a person, 
etc.); to personate -1622. 5. intr. To feign, 

practise deceit ME. 6. trans. To take, receive, 
or have the appearance of; to imitate, resemble, 
belike. (Without implying deceit.) t7- To 
copy, make a copy of -1621, f 8. To depict, 
delineate, portray -1660. 

X. To c. a seal Thirlwall, coins J fvon.s, Mans voice 
Milt,, a Letter 1726, a certillcate 1873. a. I counter- 
feited my voice De Foe. 3. To c. a smiling welcome 
Bp. Hall, death Carlyle. 5. Are you not mad in- 
deed, or do you but c. Tu/el. N. iv. ii. 122.^ 6. Where 
glowing embers through the room Teach light to c. a 
gloom Milton. 

Hence Counterfeiter, one who makes fi and ulcnt 
imitations; spec, a coiner; a dissembler; an imitator 
(without deceit), 

Cou:nter-fe*ssed,///. a. i486. [Counter- 
II. 13.] He?\ Barry and divided pale-wise, the 
half bars being of alternate tinctures, var, 
Counter-fe'ssy a, 

Cou*nter-fi:ssure. 1656. [Counter- 11 . 5.] 
Si/rg. A fracture of the skull occurring opposite 
the place where a blow was received. 
Counterfieury, -flory (kttuaitoiifloTi, 
-fl 5 «»*ri), a. 1572. (ad, I^, contrefieuri % cf. 
Counter- II. 13.] Her. Ofanordinary : Having 
flowers on each side set oppo.site each other in 
pairs. So Counter-flowered fipl. a. 
Counterfoil (kuumtojfoil). 1706. [Coun- 
ter- II.7.] I. A complementary part of a bank 
cheque, receipt, or the like, containing the par- 
ticulars of the principal part, to b(: retainecl by 
the person who give.s out that part. - 

Counterstock -1708. 

Cou*nter-fo:rce, coifnterforce. 1609. 
[Counter- 11 . i, 2.] A force acting in opposi- 
tion to another. 

Counterfort (koumtoifdojt). 1590. [ad. F. 
conirefert.'] u Arch, and Fort if. A buttr(*.ss to 
support and strengthen a wall or ternute. a. 
transf A lateral spur of a mountain 18.17* t3- 
A fort raised by the besieger.**, nona-nsc. 1640. 
Cou*nter-gauge, sk Also -gage, -guage 
(a mere blunder). 1737. [Counter- H, 7* ) 
‘ An adjustable, double-pohited gage for trans- 
ferring the measurement of a inorliHe to the end 
of a stick where a tenon Is to be madei or via 
versa ’ (Knight). 

Cou*nter-gea<n [Counter- XI 7*] The 
driving gear whence power is communicated by 
a belt, etc., to the separate machine driven by it, 
Cou*nter-gua!rd, cou^nterguard, sk 
1523. [ad, K. cent regarde) see <k)UNTKR- II 
7, xa.l fi. An extra guard to clteck another, 
or to DO a reserve t2. Fort if * A narrow 

detached rampart, placed immediately in front 
of an important work, to protect it from being 
breached ’ (Stocquelcr) *59*. 3, Part of a sword* 
hilt *874, So to guard 

against (danger); to safeguard# 
Cou^nter-lieim, sk iSSa, [Counter- II 


^ {man), a {pass), au (la«cl). p(cut). g (Fr, ch^f)* »i(/, # (Ifr* eau d^ vie), i («*t). * (Psycbi). ^(whost), p(g4)t 
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7.] Needlework. A hem parallel and opposite 
to a first hem. So Cotmter-hem v, 
Cou*nter-mdica.tion = Contra-indica- 
tion. 

Cou*nter-i nfluence, 1834. [Counter- 
11 . 2.] An influence in the opposite direction. 
SoCou nter-i*nfluencez^. to affect with a counter- 
influence. 

Cou*nter-interroga’tion. 1808. [Coun- 
ter- II. 2.] Cross-examination. 

Cou nter-iTritant. 1854. [Counter- II. 

2. ] Med. An appliance used to produce irrita- 
tion of the surface of the body, in order to 
counteract disease of more deeply-seated or 
distant parts. So Couinter-iTritate v. ; -irrita*- 
tion, irritation artificially produced in order to 
counteract the action of disease. 

Cou-nter-jumper. colloq. 1841. [f. Coun- 
ter- ht. One who jumps over a counter; 
used contemptuously of a shopman. 
Cou*nter-lath, sb. 1659. [Counter- II. 
6, 7. ] Roofing. A lath placed by eye between 
every two gauged ones. 
tCoa*nter-le:tter. 1603. [Counter- II. 2.] 

1. A letter of reply, a. A letter countermand- 
ing a letter; a counterdeed ~i8i8. 

Cou*nter 4 ode. [Counter- II. 6; cf. 
Caunter.] Minhig. A lode running across a 
mam lode. 

tCou’nterly, «. and i486, [f. Counter 
A. or adv. + -LY. J Her. adj. Of the shield, etc. : 
Divided into two parts of different tinctures 
-1586. adv. In a way that is counter to 
another ; counterwise -1688. 

Coimterman (kaumtoim^n). 1853. [f. 
Counter sb.^] A shopman who serves at the 
counter. 

Countermand (kan-ntoima-nd), v. ME. [a. 
OF. contrema7tder, f. L. contra+7nandare.~\ i. 
To command the opposite of; to revoke, annul 
by a contrary command. Also inlr. or absol. 
ta. To command in reversal of a previous com- 
mand "1568. 3. To order back 1464. 4. To 

revoke an order for 1552. ts. To go counter 
to --1662; to forbid -1658; to counteract -1711 ; 
to control -1654, 

K. To declare his will to day, and c. it to morrow 
Hoknkck. 3. Our regiment is countermanded Goldsm. 
4. To c. a movement Tiiirlwall. Hence Counter- 
ma'ndable a., that can be countermanded. 

Countermand (kauntoimamd), sb. 1548. 
[a. OF. contremand\ see prec.] i. A contrary 
command revoking or annulling a previous one. 

3. Laiv. An act that makes void something pre- 
viously executed 1628. ts* A prohibition -1689. 

t. Haue you no c. for Claudio yet? But he must 
die to morrow? Meas.for M. iv. li. 95, 

Countermarch (kau'ntsjmautJ), sb. 1598. 
[Counter- 11.5.] i. A march back. Also fig. 
3. Mil. An evolution by which the front and 
rear, or the right and left file, of a body of 
cavalry or infantry change places, the original 
order of the files being retained. Now obs. 
Countennarch (kau*ntDjma:.itJ), v. 1625. 

I Counter- I, ; cf. prec.] i. intr . To march 
back 1644. 3. Mil. To execute a countermarch 
(sense 2) 1625. 3. tram. To cause to counter- 
march 1658. 

». The Kegiment in Line is required to c. on its 
centre rSaa. Hence Coumtermarcher. 
Countermark (kau-ntoimaik), sb. 1502. 
[ad, F. mntremarque\ cf. COUNTER- 11 . 7.] i. 
An additional mark put on something that has 
been marked before, for greater security, etc. 
ta, A mark, letter, etc. on a plan, corresponding 
to one in a description 1665. 3. An artificial 

cavity made in tlie teeth of horses that have out- 
grown the natural mark, to disguise their age 
1737, 

*, In goldsmiths works, etc. thcc<7«wif<r!K.?//<ir^isthc 
mark, or punchion, of the hall, or company, to shew 
the metal is standard, added to that of the artificer 
So Coti^nterma^rk v, to furnish with a c. 

tCoumter-marque* 1503. [Counter- 11, 

2. ] Reprisals against IMim of Marqut--iq$s. 
So tCounteiMoaiut (in same sense). 

Countermine (katrntwmpin), sh. 1548. 
[Counter- II, a, xa,l MiL A mine or sub- 
terranean excavation made by the defenders of 
a fortress, to intercept a mine made by the 
besiegers, b, A submarine mine sunk where 


it may explode the enemy’s mines by the con- 
cussion of Its explosion 1880. 2. fig. A plot 

designed to frustrate another 1570. 

2. With secret countermines and open weapons of 
Law i6ii. 

Coumtermime, v. 1580. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
Mil. intr. To make a countermine 1583; trans. 
to make a countermine against 1684 ; in naval 
war : To lay down countermines 1880. ^•fig. 
To defeat by a counterplot 1580. U Erron. for 
countermure 1592. 

a Gods countermining of Hamans plot 1649. 

Cou*nter-mo tion. 1606. [Counter- II. 
2, 5.] I. Motion in the opposite direction. 2. 
A motion or resolution contrary to one already 
proposed {mod.). 

Cou-nter-move. 1858. [Counter- II. 2.] 
A move in opposition to another. (Ong. a term 
of chess.) So Cou’nter-mo.vement, a move- 
ment in opposition. 

Countermure (kaumtaimiuai), sb. 1524. 
[ad. F. contre-mzir, f. conire ~ Counter- II. 7 
+ mur wall.] Mil. A wall raised within (or out- 
side) another wall for additional defence or to 
assist the besiegers. Also fig. Hence Counter- 
muTe V. to defend with a c. ; intr, to raise a c. 
Counter-naiant, a. Her. ; see Counter- 
II. 13 a. 

fCountema’turalja. 1666. rare, = Con- 
tranatural. 

Counter-nebul6, a. IIer.\ see Counter- 
11. 13 b. 

Cou*nter-o pening. 1611. [Counter- II. 
5.1 An opening opposite another. 
fCoumterpace. 1580. [Counter- II. 5.] 
I. A movement in a contrary direction. 2. A 
step against something -1731. 

! Cou*nter-pa led, 3. 1727. [Counter- II. 
13.] Her, Of a shield : Parted into an even 
number of divisions pale- wise, and divided fess- 
wise, the tinctures of the upper and lower halves 
being counterchanged. var. Cou*nter-pa<ly. 
fCou-nterpanei. 1475. [app. z..K^,countre- 
pan, f. conire’' -{'OF. pan piece, part; cf. CouN- 
TER-PAWN.] I. Law. The counterpart of an in- 
denture -1693. Also fig. 3. = Counterpart 
2-4. -1670. 

X. Read, Scribe, gi* me the Counterpaine B. Jons. 

Counterpane ^ (kaumtoipen, -p<?Jn). 1603. 
[Altered f. Counterpoint*, the second ele- 
ment becoming Pane (F. pan^ L. f annus).'] 
The outer covering of a bed, generally woven 
in raised figures, quilted, or the like; a coverlet. 
On which, a Tissue counterpoyne was cast Drayton. 

Counter-parade, -parry {Fencing)) see 
Counter 

Cou-nter-parode. 1823. [Counter- II. 7.] 
An extra parole or password given in time of 
alarm. Cf. Countersign. 

Counterpart (kau-ntwpait). 1617. [Coun- 
ter- II. 7; cf. F. contre-partie.'] i. Law, The 
opposite part of an Indenture, q. v.; each of 
the indented parts in its relation to the other ; 
esp. that which is not the original, ta. gem A 
duplicate or exact copy -1712. 3 »fig' A person 
or thing appearing to be an exact copy of 
another 1680. 4. One of two parts which fit 

and complete each other; a person or thing 
forming a natural complement to another 1634. 
5. Mus. A part written to accompany another. 
[Counter- II. 12.] 1706. Also attrib. 

X. A c. of the lease is to be executed by the lessee 
Ln. St. Leonards. 4. Oh c. Of our soft sex ,* well 
are you made our lords Dryden. 
tCou*nter-pa:rty. 1557. [sL.F.contre-partie,'] 
An opposite party in a law-suit or contest -1624. 
Cou nter-pa*ssant, a. 1610, [Counter- 
n. 13.] Her. Passant in opposite directions. 
tCoiimter-pawn. 1611. [? f.OF.contrepan.] 
« Counterpane^ x. -1634. 
Coumter-penalty. 1847. [Counter- II. 

2 ; tr.Gr, &vnrifjLr}<n$.^ Gr. Antiq. The penalty 
which an accused person who had been pro- 
j nounced guilty suggested for himself in opposi- 
I tion to that called tor by the accuser. 

I Cou-nterplea, 156$, [Counter- II. 2.] 

I Law, A replication to a plea or request made, 
in which arguments are advanced why the same 
should not be admitted. 

1 f Coimterplea-d, v. ME. [a. AF, eonire-^ 


pleder, f. contre-VplederXo Plead.] i. Law. 
To plead in opposition to; to make a counter- 
plea -1642. Also fig. 3. gen. To oppose in 

argument; to contradict. (ME. only.) 
Cou'nteiplot, sb, 1611. [Counter- II, 
2, I.] I. A plot contrived to defeat another, 
fa. A plotting against. More. 

I. Plot and counter-plot, egad I Sheridan. 
Coumterplo t, v, 1597. [Counter- I.] 

I, intr. To devise a counterplot against. a. 
trans. To plot against; to frustrate by a counter- 
plot 1662. 

z. To c. that infamous trickster 1887, 

Counterpoint (kau-ntaipoint), sb.'^ 1530 
[In sense i, a. F. contrepoint^ in med.L. contra- 
pimctum, canUes contrapunctus, lit. ‘ song or 
music pointed-against ’, i. e, indicated by notes 
set against (over or under) the notes of the 
original melody. In senses 3 and 4, f. Counter- 

II. 2, 5, 7.] I. Mus. The melody added as ac- 
companiment to a given melody or plam-song. 
Also fig. 2. The art of adding one or more 
melodies as accompaniment to a plain-song 
according to certain rules; this style of com- 
position 1597. t3. A contrary point (in an argu- 
ment) -1626. 4. The opposite point ; tthe anti- 
thesis 1599. 

I. A rainy wind from 'twixt the trees arose, And 
sang a mournful c. to those Morris. 

f Cou*nterpoint, sb^^ 1450. [a. OF. cont 7 'e~ 
pointe, app. corrupt f. OF. cuilte-pomtey repr. L. 
culcita puncta lit. ' quilt stitched through ’ ; cf. 
Quilt.] A quilted cover for a bed; aCouNTER- 
PANE -1694. 

Counterpoi*iited, -poi*ntd, a, 1727. [F. 

contrepointi, f. contre against + point point.] 
Her. Said of two chevrons in one escutcheon 
when they meet in the points. 

Counterpoise (kaumtojpoiz), sh. ME. [a, 
OF. counirepeis, -pais — mod, cojitrcpoids , f. 
contre -^-peis, pois ; — L. pensuni weight.] i, A 
weight which balances another weight, or estab- 
lishes equilibrium against a force. 3. transf. 
and fig. That which serves as a counterbalance 
or set-off ME. 3. The state of being balanced; 
equilibrium 1591. Also fig, 

X. These.. are of the same weight, and therefore a 
counterpoize to each other Smeaton. a. Their Second 
Nobles, .are a Counterpoize to the Higher Nobility, 
that they grow not too Potent Bacon. 3. The pen- 
dulous round Earth, with ballanc’t Aire In c. Milt. 

Counterpoise (kaumtwpoiz), v, [ME. 
countrepese, -peise^ a. OF. contrepeser; assim. to 
the sb. with -poise.'] i. trans. To balance by 
a weight on the opposite side or acting in oppo- 
sition ; to counterbalance 1566. a. transf. and 
fig. To balance in power, quality, or effect ME. 
ta. intr, Tobe equiponderant {to^ with, against) 
-1561. 4. trans. To bring into equilibrium 

{lit. and fig.) ME. 5. To weigh (a thing) with, 

1. e, against (another) 1685. Also absol. 

X. One shilling of siluer m those dales did counter- 
peise our common ounce 1577. 2. And passed wo 

with ioie [to] countrepese Chaucer. 

Counterpoi’son, cou*nter-poi:son. arch. 
1578. [a. F. contrepoison', see Counter- II. 8, 
9.J I. An antidote, A\.%o fig. 3, An opposite 
poison 1789. 

Cou-nter-pode. 1839. [Counter- II. 5,] 
The opposite pole. 

Counterpo’se, v. rare. « Contrapose, 
Counter-i^'tent, a. {sb') 1610. Her. Of a 
‘ fur ' : Flaving the polents arranged as in 
Countervair. 

Cou'Hter-pre.ssure. 1651. [Counter- II. 

2, 6.] Contrary pressure. 
fCotfnter-prlce. 1671. [tr.Gr. dvrfAuT/jov 
in I Tim. ii, 6.] A ransom -1714. 

Cowntur-prooif, sb. i6io. [Counter- IT. 
7, 8.] ti. Proof to the contrary, a. Printing. 

* A print taken off from another fresh printed ; 
which, by being passed through the press, gives 
the figure of thefomcr.but inverted ’(Chambers). 
So Coanterpro’ve v. tto bring proof contrary 
to; to take a counterproof of. 
Counter-qua»rtered, at. 1563. [Counter- 
IL 13.] Her, i. Of a charge ; Borne counter- 
changed upon a field quarterly. a. Of an 
escutcheon : Quarterly, with each quarter also 
quartered, var. Counter-quaTterly (in sense a), 
Cotmter-raguledi -raguJy, 
i Hm ; see Counter- IL 13. 
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applied to dances in which a number of couples stand 
up face to face in two long lines, as in the Sir Roger 
de Coverley ; -fo Ik, fcompatriots ; rustics ; -hou'Se, 
a house in the c. ; a c.-seat ; Ct party (Politics) : a 
party which advocates the interests and claims of the 
c. against the court, etc., or later of c. against town ; 
c.'peo pie = country-folk ; -sea*t, the residence of 
a c. gentleman or nobleman; a c.-house; -si'de, 
= Country 2 ; the inhabitants of a tract of c. ; c. 
town, a small town which forms the centre of a rural 
district, as dist. from a manufacturing town, etc. 

Countryman (ko-ntrim^n). ME. i. A na- 
tive or inhabitant of a country or district. Often 
in comd, a. A man of one's own country; usu. 
with possessive ME. 3. One who lives in the 
country; a husbandman 1577. 

I, A Disease which seiz’d no Countrymen but 
English 1708. a. I am Welch you know, good 
Countriman Shaks. So Cou*ntry-wo man. 

CountsiM (kau-ntjip). 1703. [f. Count 
j^.2 + -ship.] The office, dignity, domain, or 
jurisdiction of a count. 

How his C. sulks Browning. 


County 1 (kau'nti). ME. [a. AF. counts, 
later counte[e = mod.F. comti : — L. comitatus, 
f. comes, comitem COUNT ; cf. ducatus DuCHY 
from dux Duke. ] f i. The domain of a (foreign) 
count -1665. a. One of the territorial divisions 
of Great Britain and Ireland, forming an im- 
portant unit for administrative, judicial, and 
political purposes. Cf.SHiRE.ME. IntheUnited 
States, the political and administrative division 
next below the state 1683. 3* Siist The 

shire-moot, shire-court. County-court ME. 4. 
The people of a county collectively ; the county 
gentry or county families collectively 1647. 5. 

aitrib. Of a (or the) county ; belonging or per- 
taining to a county 1656. 

I. County palatine: ortg. the dominion of a 
count or earl p.ilatine ; in England, a c. of whjch the 
earl or lord had originally royal privileges, with ex- 
clusive civil and criminal jurisdiction. The counties 
palatine are now Cheshire and Lancashire. a. Of 
the Old-English kingdoms several still survive as 
counties Freeman, 3. Shires which haue and vse 
their Counties to bee holden euery six weekes Act 2-3 
Edw, VI, c. 25* 

Comb. : c. borough : = county corporate (see Cor- 
porate ppl. a, 4) ; c. commissioner, (a) a justice 
of the peace on the commission of a c. ; (b) in U.S., 
an elected administrative officer in many counties ; 
c. council, a council which conducts the affairs of 
a c. ; c. court, ortg. = County > 3; now, a local 
judicial court for civil actions ; hence Coumty-con*rt 
V. coUoff. to sue in the county court ; c. family, a 
family Delonging to the nobility or gentry, having 
estates and a seat in the c. ; c. sessions, the quarter 
sessions for a c. ; c. town, the chief town of a c., 
formerly called shire-town. 

fCou'nty 2. 1550. [app. ad. AF. counte, or 
OF. and It. conte.\ ^ COUNT sb,'^ -1848. 

Coup (kaup), w.l Now only Sc. ME. [a. 
OF. coup, cop, colp blow, and from the vb. 
(Coup v.*). ] f i. = Cope shS^ -1535. »■ A fall, 
upset 1535. 3. A fault by which a coal-seam is 
tilted up 1795. 4. The act of tilting rubbish 

from a cart, etc. ; also the right to do this 1887. 

Coup, coop (kwp), Now dial. 1582a. 
fperh. same as Coop A cart or wagon 
with closed sides and ends, for carting dung, 
lime, etc.; the load of such a cart. Comb, c.- 
cart (in same sense) ; also a cart with a body 
which can be tilted. 

11 Coup (k^), [F. coup (ki#) OF. colp, 

cop ; — late L, colpus, colapus, for L. colaphus, 
a. Gr. K6\a(po$ cuff, buffet. Naturalized in 
ME. in a lit. sense (see Coup ; reintro- 
duced in i8th c. in a fig. sense as Fr.] i. A 
blow (that one sustains) {rare) 1793, n. A 
stroke, a move (that one makes) ; a * hit ' 1791. 
8, Billiards. The act of holing a ball without 
its first striking another ball 1770. 4. Among 

N. American mdians : A successful .stroke; esp. 
one that captures the weapon or horse of an 
enemy 1876. 

Phrases. Coup dSiai (kwcl^rta) CF. Stat state]: a 
sudden md decisive stroke of state policy; epee. 
» change in the government carried out violently or 
illegally by the ruling power. Coup de jrpee (kud»- 
gras) t®. stroke of grace] : a blow by which one con- 
demned or mortally hurt is put out of his misery ; 
hence 7%. a finishing stroke. Coup de main (kKds- 
msefi) [///. stroke orhand]: ‘a sudden and vigorous 
attack, for the purpose of instantaneously capturing 
a position* (Stocqueler) 1 alio imnsf. Coup dm I 
(kf*do»y) CF. mil eye); (4 A comprehensive glance; 
a view as it strikes the eye at a glance. 0 ) Mil 
The action or faculty of rapidly taking a general view 


of a position, and estimating its advantages and dis- 
advantages. fCoup de soleil Qeudo5o\fy) fF. soleil 
sun]: a sunstroke. Coup de thihtre (kudote\atTc): a 
theatrical hit ; a sensational turn or action in a play; 
also transj. 

Coup, COWp (kaup), zi.l .5k. and n. dial. 
ME. [a. ON. kaupa to buy, barter; see Cheap 
V. and Cope vP} fi. To lauy; also fig. (ME. 
only.) 2. To exchange, barter 1610. Hence 
Couper, cowper, one who buys and sells. 

Coup, coupe (k2Jp),zi.2 me. [a. F. ; 
cf. Cope v.^\ ti. trans. To cut, slash. (Only 
in pa. pple.) (ME. only.) 3. Lfer. To cut off 
clean (opp. to erased, slipped) : said esp. of the 
head or any member of an animal; also of an 
ordinary {e.g. a cross) having the extremities 
cut off. 

Coup (^kaup), ZI.3 .5k. ME. [prob. same as 
Cope v. ^ j ti . intr, T o strike ; to come to blows . 
(ME. only.) a. trans. To overturn, upset, tilt 
1572. 3. intr. To tumble over; to capsize 1785. 

II Coup6 (k«p<f), tr. 1572. [F., pa. pple. of 

couptr.'\ Her, «= Couped (see Coup v?), 

II Coup6 (k«p^), sh. 1834. [F. ; see prec-] 
I. A short four-wheeled close carriage with an 
inside seat for two, and an outside seat for the 
driver. a. The front or after compartment of 
a continental diligence 1834; also, an end com- 
partment in a railway carriage, seated on one 
side only 1853. b. A closed motor car, usually 
a two-seater 1912. 3. Dancing, ** Coupee, q.v. 

Coupee (kz/pr*, kwpz), sb. Also ’\coupie, 
^ coups. 1673. [ad. F. coups in same sense.] 
A dance step, in which the dancer rests on one 
foot and passes the other forward or backward, 
making a sort of salutation; hence, occas., a bow 
made while advancing. 

Why shall a man practise coupeeSj who only means 
to walk 1757. Hence Coupee v, intr. to make this 
movement. 

II Coupe-gorge (k«pgor3). ME. [F. ; = cut- 
throat.] ti. A cut-throat. (ME. only.) 2. Mil, 
Any position so disadvantageous that troops 
occupying it must either surrender or be cut to 
pieces. Also fig. 

Couple (k2?*pl), sb, ME. [a. OF. cople, 
cuple, later couple : — L. copula', see Copula.] 
1. That which unites two; esp. a brace or leash 
for hounds, etc. fa- Coupling in matrimony; 
the bond of wedlock; sexual union -1611. 3. 

Two of the same sort taken together; a pair, 
a brace; often loosely = two. (The pi. after a 
numeral is often couple.) ME. 4. A pair of 
opposite sexes; e,g. a wedded or engaged pair 
ME. ; two partners in a dance 1759. 5* One 

of a pair of rafters, that meet at the top, and 
are fixed at the bottom by a tie; a principal 
rafter, a chevron ME. t6 . = Couplet i {rard) 
-1589. 7. Dynamics. A pair of equal and paral- 

lel forces acting in opposite directions, tending 
to produce a motion of rotation 1^5. 8. Elecir. 
A pair of connected plates of different metals, 
used for creating either a galvanic or a thermo- 
electric current 1863. 

*. Another company of houndes. .had their couples 
cast off ido2. iransf. mod fig, Togo, hunt, run in 
couples (now often =: pairs, twos). 3. A c, of as 
arrant knaties as any in Messina Much Ado in. v. 34. 
Skilfull Forresters.. Do use to say, a C. of Rabbets or 
Conies Guillim. 4 A very loving C. Steele. I stood 
two c. above her 1759. 

Couple (k»*p’l), V, ME. [a. OF. copier, 
cupUr, later coupler, f. couple', cf. L. copulare,^ 

I . trans. To fasten (dogs) together in pairs. 2. 
gen. To fasten or link together (prop, in pairs); 
to join or connect in any way ME. ta- To 
join in wedlock or sexual union ~i754« 4« 

(for refi^ To pair ME. 6* To associate in pairs 
{trans. and intr.) ME. 

1, C. Clowder with the deepc-mouth’d brach Tanr, 
Shr. Ind. I. x8. a. Wo that loyncn hous to hous, and 
fceld to feeld coupleth Wyclif Isa. v. 8 . To c. rhimes 
Pope, trucks together X874, 3. The Vicar of the next 
village . . hath promis’d to . . c. va A.KL, in. iii. 45. 4. 

Begin these wood birds but to c. now Mids. N. iv. 1. 
*45. Hence Cou'pled///. ot, tied, linked, or associ- 
ated together in pairs, as c. columns, windows*. Her, 
“^CONJOINEH. 

tCou’ple-beiggar. 1702. [f. Couple v. 3,] 
A disreputable priest who made it his business 
to couple beggars (see Couple v, 3) -1744. 

Couple-close, 1572. [app. £, F. couple + 
close closed, shut,] i. Her. A diminutive of 
the chevron, having one-fourth of its breadth, 


borne in couples, and usually cotising a chevron. 
2. A pair of rafters or couples in a roof. (See 
Couple sb.) 1849. 

fCouplement (kt7*pTment). 1548. [a. OF . ; 
see Couple z/.and-MENT.] i. Union of pairs 
-1670. 2. A couple -1816. 

Coupler (k27-pl9j). 1552. [f. Couple v."] 
I. One that couples, 2. A thing that couples. 
spec. a. In an organ : A contrivance for connect- 
ing two manuals, or a manual with the pedals, 
or two keys an octave apart on the same key- 
board 1668. b. The ring which slips upon the 
handle of a pair of tongs or a nipping-tool 1874. 
So Cou’pleress (rare), a female c. ; a bawd. 

Couplet (kzrplet). 1580. [a. F., dim. of 

couple.'] I. A pair of successive lines of verse, 
esp, when riming with each other. 2. gen. A 
pair or couple 1601. 3. Archil. A window of 

two lights 1844. 4- M'U'S. Two equal notes in- 

serted in a passage of triple rhythm and made 
to occupy the time of three 1876. Also attrzb. 

: I. He [Chaucer] introduces a new metre .. now 
[famous as ‘the heroic c.* Siceat. a. Weel whisper 
ore a c. or two of most sagesawes Twel. N. iii, iv. 412. 

Coupling (kiz-plig^ vbL sb. ME. [f. Couple 
V. -f--iNG^. j I. Joining in couples; see the vb. 

1 2. Sexual union ME. 3. concr. Anything that 
I couples 1549. t4. = Couple sb. i. -1695. t5 « 
= Couple sb. 5. -1611. 6. In Machinery, etc. : 
i The name of various contrivances for connect- 
ing parts of constructions or machinery, esp. in 
order to transmit motion; e g. box c,, clutch 
c., etc. 7. Of a dog, etc. ; ‘The space between 
the tops of the shoulder-blades and tops of the 
hip-joints or huckle-bones ’ (V. Shaw). 

Comb, : c.-box. a metal box joining the ends of two 
shafts, so that they may revolve together; -chain, 
the chain which couples railway carriages, trucks, 
etc. ; -pin, a pin used for coupling railway carriages, 
etc. ; -pole, the pole connecting the fore and hind 
gear of a wagon ; -reins, the reins that couple a pair 
of horses together; -rod, the rod that couples the 
wheels of some locomotive engines. 

Coupon (kw’ppn, Hkwpi^ri). 1864. [a. F. 
coupon, in OF. colpon, copon piece cut off, 
whence the earlier Eng. Culpon.] A separable 
certificate, of which a series are attached to, 
and form part of, certain principal certificates, 
in order that they may be severally detached and 
given up as required, h. A party leader’s re- 
commendation to a political candidate 1918. 

The coupons for interest annexed to any debenture 
shall also pass by deliver;^ Act 37-8 Viet, c. 3 § 
The [railway] tickets are., in the shape of small books 
of coupons Cook's Excursionist, 

IlCoumre (k«piQ**i). 1710. [a. F., f. couper 
to cut.] Mil, A ditch or trench ; esp. one dug 
by the besieged for purposes of defence. Fortif. 
A passage cut through the glacis in the re-en- 
trant angle of the covered way. 

Courage (kt^-redg), sb. [ME. corage, a. OF. 
corage, curage, later courage, repr. a L. type 
*coraticum,i. cor hesiit. See -AGE.] ti- Spirit, 
mind, disposition, nature -1659. f Applied to 
a person -1647. ta. What is in one’s mind or 
thoughts; purpose; inclination -1626. ts. 
Spirit, lustiness, vigour; also fig. -1705. tb. 
Wrath ; c. Pride ; d. Confidence. -1608. 4* 

I That quality of mind which shows itself in facing 
danger without fear; bravery, valour ME. 

I. Smale fowles maken melodic . . So priketh hem 
nature in here corages Chaucer, a. I’de such a c. to 
do him good Timon rn. iii. 24. 4. What man, corage 
yet Merck. V, xv. i. iii. C. never to submit or yield 
MILT. P. L, 1. 108. Phr. Dutch c . : bravcry.induced 
by drinking (colloq:^. Hence CoilTaged a. having 
c. CouTagelcss without c. 
fCou-rage, v. 1470. [f. prec. sb.] « En- 
courage -1614. 

Courageous (kilr^-dgos), a. ME. [a. AF. 
corageous, OF. corageus, later courageux, f. 
corage COURAGE.] i. Having courage; brave, 
fearless, valiant, fa. Eager (/<? do something) 
-1450. fa* Lively, lusty, vigorous “iS77* 
t. Bee thou strong, and very c. Josh. i. 7* I^cnce 
Coura*geou«-ly adv,, -bc»». 

Couraat, a. and.y^.^ 1601, [a.F. I^.cwr- 
renteml] adf. tRunning; in Her. applied to 
figures of animals represented as running 1727. 

A running-string. Holland. 

Couraat (kwrsemt), i6ai. [a. F. courani 
runner.] it. ? An express -1727. 2. A paper 
containing news, (Now only in names of news- 
papers,) i6ai. 
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COURANT 4TO COURTEOUS 


Courant, sbfi ; see Courante. 

Courante, courant (kwra-nt, kwrd*nt). 
1586. [a. F.; lit, running (dance), f. courir to 

run. Cf. CoRANTO.] i. A dance characterized 
by a running or gliding step. a. Mtis. The 
tune used for accompanying this dance, or a 
similar tune 1597. 

(1 Courap (k;wa*rap). 1706. [ad. west. Ind. 
khurup a kind of herpes. ] ‘ Name given in 

India to cutaneous diseases attended with itch- 
ing and eruptions ' {Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

Courbaril(kua*jbaril). 1 753. [Native Amer.] 
The West Indian Locust-tree; also its resin 
(called also ANiMt). 

Courbash; see Kourbash. 
fCourbe, a. ME. [a. F. :-L. curvus bent.] 
Bent, crooked -1579. 

Her necke is short her shulders c. Gower, So 
tCourbe sb, (see Curb sb^, 

tCourbe, courb, ME. \_^.Y,€ourber’:—L,. 
curvare; see Curve v., and Curb z.*.] intr. 
To curve, bend, bow -1602. Also trans. 

I courbed on my knees and cryed hir of grace 
Langl. 

!|Courbette(b^rbg‘t). 1648. [F.] =« Curvet. 
Courcbe, (iourcbie, obs. ff. Curch. 
Courier (ku’riai, kuoTioi), [ME., corour, 
currouri — {y]lt.)\2l<eLj,curritorem \ also courier ^ 
F. courriert in med.L. currerius\ bothf, L. cur- 
rere,'] i. A running messenger ; one sent in 
haste. ta* MiL A light horseman acting as 
scoutor skirmisher. Cf. Avant-Courier. -1603. 
3. A travelling servant, having the duty of making 
all the arrangements connected with thejourney 
1770. 4. A title of newspapers 1798, 
t. He delyuerd his letter to a courrour Caxton, 

II Courlan (kwrlah). [Fr. ; ad. S. Amer.] A 
S. Amer. bird of the genus Aramus, related to 
the Rails. (Diets.) 

Course (koars), sb, ME. [a. F. ccurs = It. 
corso :--^L.cursum; also a. F. course corsa, a 
fem. form. The two forms are not distinguish- 
able from 15th c.] ti. The action of running; 
a run; a gallop -1687. a. Onward movement in 
a particular path ME. 3. A race (arcb.) 1489. 
t4- Violent motion; impetus. (ME. only.) 5. 
The charge of combatants in battle or tourna- 
ment; onset ; encounter (Hist.) ME, t6. A raid 
-1678. 7. The action or practice of coursing 

(see Course z/. i) ME. * 1 - 8 . Running (of liquids) ; 
flow, flux --1665. 9. Faculty of running, flow- 

ing, passing current, etc. ME.; tcurrency (of 
money, etc.) -1512. 10. The line, path, or way, 

along which anything runs or travels ME. ii. 
(Naut.) The direction in which, or point of the 
compass towards which, a ship sails 1553 ; pi. 
points of the compass 1610. The con- 

tinuous process (of time), succession (of events) ; 
progress onward or through successive stages 
ME. 13. Habitual or ordinary manner of pro- 
cedure; way, custom, practice ME. 14. A line 
of (personal) action, way of acting 1583. 15. | 

A planned series of actions or proceedings : as 
of diet, etc. 1605. Each of the successive 
parts or members of a series ME. 17. pL The 
menses 1563. i8. A row, range, or layer; spec. 
in Buildings a continuous layer of stones, brick, 
or timber, of the same height throughout, in a 
wall, the face of a building, etc. ; also, a row of 
slates, tiles, or shingles 1624; in Mining, a layer 
or lode»of ore, etc. 1778. 19, t(One's) turn 

-1665; one of several sets of persons appointed 
to serve in their turn 1535. ao. Naut, Each of 
the sails attached to the lower yards of a ship ; 
now esp, the fore-sail (fore-c^ and main-sail 
(main-c.) 1515. 

a. To slacken one's c. Johnson. 5. We ran our c., 
my charger fell Scott. 9. Pray for vs. that the word 
of the Lord may haue free c. a Thess. xli. r. to. The 
c. of a ship ifiSSjf of the Adige X757, The round c. at 
Newmarket 1766. xi. We sette owre c. south and by 
East Enm Set her two courses off to Sea againc, 
lay her off h <3, ti. The yeare hath runne 

hisc.iS 7 < 5 . * 3 * C, of nature i the natural order. 

C- of Exchange \ see Exchange sh. The law must 
take Its c. J UNius. *4. Our wisest c Disraeu. Legal 
and moderate courses Macaulav, Evil courses *^4. 

A c. of study and exercise Gibbon. A long c. 
of centuncs rSaS. The four-field or Norfolk c. XI44. 
16. A dinner of many courses O. W. Hocmes. A 
severe c of the gout H. Walpole. Beare-Uke I must 
nghc the c. {i.c. the successive attacks of dogs, a cer- 


tain number at a time) Mach. v. viL 2. 19. A certaine 
priest, named Zacharias, of the c. of Abia Luke i. 5. 

I Prepositional Phrases. In course, fa- In turn. b. 
In the regular order. C. Naturally; = ofc, (Now 
vulgar.) In course of : in process of. Of course. 

a. adjectival. Customary; natural, to be expected. 

b. advb. In ordinary or due course. C- Hence: 
Naturally; obviously. 

Course (kosjs), v, 1466. [f. Course sb. in 
various senses.] i. Tohunt (game) withhounds ; 
spec, to hunt (hares) with greyhounds, by sight 
1550. Also ahsol, 2. trans. To chase, pursue 
1586. ts. To persecute -1600. t4. To chase 

with blows; hence, to thrash -1611. 5. intr. 

To run, to run as in a race, to career; also 
transf, of liquids, etc. 1533; -i734* -^-Iso 

trans. To run over or along 1789, 6. intr. To 
steer or direct one's course 1555. 1 * 7 . intr. To 
run a course (see Course sb, 5). Spenser. 8. 
causal. To exercise in running 1568. 

! 3. The big round teares Cours’d one another downe 

his innocent nose In piteous ch^e A. V. L, ii. i. 39. 
S. Coursing like a colt across its lawns^ W. Irving. 
In thoughtless gaiety I coursed the plain Wordsw, 

I 8. The greyhound ye desired to c. Wolcott, 

Coursed (ko»rst),//>/. a, 1740. i. [f. the 
I vb.] Chased, spec, as a hare by greyhounds. 
2. r f. the sb.] Of masonry : Laid in courses 1851. 

Courser 1 (k 5 »*isai). ME. [orig. repr. OF. 
courseur: later, prob. f. Course v, or.y^.] i. 
One who or a dog which courses (see Course 
V.) 1600. ta. Oxford Univ. A disputant in 
the schools -1688. 3. A building stone used in 

forming a course 1885. 

Courser 2 (ko^usoj). ME. [a. F. coursier 
I — L. type '^cursarius, f. cursus ; see Course. ) 
I. ong, A charger (see Course sb, 5); since 
17th c. : A racer. Now poet, or rhet. 2. A 
stallion. Now Sc, 1483. 

I, A thousand coursers fleeter than the wind Young. 

Courser 4 (ko®*js9j). 1766. [ad. L. 
rius, used subst.] Zool. A bird of the genus 
CursoriuSf noted for swift running; esp C. isa- 
hellinus, 

Coursey, 4 e, var. of Coursy. 

Coursing (kdousig), vbl, sb, 1538. [f. 
Course v, -h -ing L] i. The action of Course 
V. 1568. 2. spec. The sport of chasing hares, etc. 
with greyhounds, by sight 1538. 1 * 3 * Oxford 

Univ, The opposing of a thesis in the schools 
-1683. 

fCouTsy, -sey. Also-sie. 1611. [a. obs. 
F. coursie, corsie = It. corsia, f. corso COURSE.] 
A raised passage from prow to poop of a galley 
over the rowing benches -1693. 

Court (koajt), sb^^ OE. [Early ME. curt^ 
court, a. OF. cort^ curt, later court (from 15th c. 
cour) : — L. cohortem^ coriem court, yard, etc. 
Assoc, early w. L. curia (see III. and IV,).] 

I. I. A clear space enclosed by walls or sur- 
rounded by buildings; a yard, a court-yard. 
Also, a section of the area of a museum, or the 
like. At Cambridge, a college quadrangle . ME. 
t2. A large building or set of buildings standing 
in a court-yard ; a large houseor castle. In early 
times ~ Bury. -1887, 3. In a town : A confined 
space opening off a street, and built around 
with houses 1687. 4. An enclosed quadrangular 
area, uncovered or covered, with a smooth level 
floor, for playing tennis, rackets, or fives ; the 
plot of ground marked out for lawn-tennis; 
also each subdivision of such a plot X519. 

*, E.sther.. stood in the inner c. of the kings hoiuse 
Esther v. i. My soulc . . fainteth for thecouris of the 
Lord (/. e, the enclosures constituting' the temple area 
round^the sanctuary on Mount Moriah) /^J. lxxxiv. 2. 
a, This Nut well C. (which signifies a Mansion-house 
in a Seigniory) Risdon. 

II- 1, The place where a sovereign (or high 
dignitary) resides and holds state, attended by 
his retinue ME. 2. The establishment and 
surroundings of a sovereign with his councillors 
and retinue ME. b. without article (at c., to 

c. , etc.), including place, persons, and proceed- 
ings. Cf. at church, etc. ME. 3. The body 
of courtiers collectively, (Construed as pi.) Ml. 
4, The sovereign with his ministers and coun- 
cillors. (Construed as sing.) ME. 

*, In Courts and Falaces he also Reigns Milt. P, X. 
L 497. a. When the C lay at Windsor Merry W, n, 
ii. oa. The court’s a school# Indeed Beaum. & Fjl 
4. The affaires of the French e* 11651. 

HI- An assembly held by the sovereign at his 
residence OE- 


Arthur. .Held c.at old Caerleon upon Usk Tennyson. 

IV. A court of judicature, of law, or of ad- 
ministration. I, Applied to Parliament. Cf. 
Sp. Cortes. 1450. 2. An assembly of judges or 
other persons legally appointed and acting as 
a tribunal to hear and determine any cause, 
civil, ecclesiastical, military, or naval ME. 

Justice was formerly administered by judges who 
followed the king as officers of his court ; hence the 
title King's Courts (curia regis), 

3. The place, hall, or chamber in which justice 
is administered ME. b. without article (in, 
into, out of c., etc.), including place and pro- 
ceedings ME. 4. A session of a judicial as- 
sembly ME. 5. An assembly of the qualified 
members of a company or corporation, or of 
the council thereof 1527. 6. Homage such as 

is offered at court ; attention or courtship to one 
whose favour is sought : m phr. to make or pay 
(one’s) c, to — Court z/. 2, 3. 1590. 

X. A Prayer for the High C. of Parliament Bk. 
Com. Prayer, 2. Supreme C, : the highest c. of a 
country or state. C, of record ; one ‘ where the acts 
and judicial proceedings are enrolled in parchment 
for a perpetual memorial (Blackstone). C, of Ad- 
miralty, Arches, Chancery, Common P^ea:^ Equity, 
Probate, etc. : see those words. C. of Claims : 
a c. in which claims are adjudicated on ; in U. S., a c. 
sitting at Washington for the investigation of claims 
against the government. C. of Conscience or of 
Requests; a small debt c. ; c, of conscience (fig.), 
conscience as a moral tribunal, ^ 3. Go one and cal 
the lew into the C. Merck. V, iv. i. 14. b. The case 
was settled out of c. (mod.). Phr. Out of c. : said of 
a plaintiff who has forfeited his claim to he heaul; 
now mostly fig. 6 . Flatter me, make thy c., and say 
it did Dryden, 

V. atirib. a. Of or belonging to a royal court 
1598 . b. Of or belonging to a court of law 1571 . 

Comb. : c.-almanac, an annual hand-book of royal 
families and their courts ; •z^^XsA'OS^courUalmanac', 
-card, var. of Coat-card, cl v. ; a picture-card ; c. 
circular, a daily record of the doings of the C,, pub- 
lished in the newspapers; -craft, the art required or 
practised at c. ; -day, a day on which a c. (legal, 
royal, etc.) is held ; -fool, -jester, a jester kept for 
the amusement of a prince and liis c. ; -guide, a 
directory containing the names and addresses of the 
nobility and gentry; -hand, the handwriting in use 
in the English law-court.s from the 16th c. to \i3t% 
-landSjt ‘ domains or lands kept in the lord’s hands to 
serve his family’ (Wharton); -man, a courtier; fc. 
marshal, the marshal of a prince’s hou.S(ihold; 
-newsman, a person appointecl to furnish new.s of 
the doings of the C. ; -party, a party which advocates 
the interests of the C. ; -room, a room in which a c. 
is regularly held ; -suit, («) .a suit piefericd at C. ; 
(h) a suit worn at C., c.-<lrcss; -sword, a light 
sword worn as part of a man’s c.-dr<‘s;.. 

Hence Cotrrtless a. without a c, ; without courtli- 
ness. CouTtlet. CouTtlike, cou*rt-like a. 
Cou-rtling. 

f Court, 1576. Some kind of cart -T703. 

Court (ko»jt), 2;. 1515. [f. (kiTFRT ; 
cf. Courtesan,] fi. mtr. To be or reside at 
court “I586. 2, trans. 'Fo pay courteou.s atten- 

tion to 1390. a.'Fo pay amorous attention to, 
woo (with a view to marriage). (Now* homely*, 
also poet.) 1580. absol. 1591. Also fig. and 
transf. 4. To entice into, to, from, out. of, etc. 
1602. 5. To seek to win or attract, to affect 

(a thing) 1571. 

». To flatter kings, or c. the great Goldim. 3. absol. 
See how they kissc and c. Tam. Shr. iv. ij. 27, jig. 
Their broad sheets c. the hrera-c hloritKRWELL. 5. 
Sylla never courted popularity pRounit. Hence 
CouTter, one who courth, 

11 Courtage (kwitax, *^35. [ F., f, 

(ult.) L. curare to take charge of. ) . Broker- 
age. So IlCourtagie. 

CouTb-ba^roH- 1:542- Ux, court Imron^ 
earlier court de baroun.^ The arisembly of the 
freehold tenants of a manor under the presi- 
dency of the lord or his sttiwartL 
Court Cbrlstian; sec CiiRisTtAN a. 
fCoii*rt-cupboard- tsga. A movable cabinet 
used to display plate, etc, 

Corurt-citstomary ; « Customary court. 
Coturfc-dress. X797. The clress worn by 
those who attend at cSourt, and on other state 
occasions. So tCowbdresier- 
CoHrteoti»(k6»utyos,k2)*j(tyoi).a, ME. [a. 
OF. corteis, mrteis (later ) a, 1 1 living 

such manners as befit the court of a prince; 
graciously polite ami respectful in dealing with 
others : kind and complaisant, b. As a formula 
ofaddre.is; to mipcriow^ Gracious 

ME. Also tmmf 


se(ma»). a (jpass). au (V«d). p (c«t). t(Fr.cb«0- » (eva). » (Fr. eau d« vie), i (wt). f (Psyche), j (wh<it). f 


COURTEPY 


A good man, sage, curtois, and valyaunt Caxton. 
iransf. This is calPd the retort c. A, Y, L. v, iv. 75. 
Hence Cou*rteoU8-ly adv., -ness. 
tCouTtepy. ME. [app. a. MDu. korie pie ; 
cf. PEA-eoai,^ A short coat of coarse material 
-1483. 

A gay yeman . . He hadde vp-on a c. of grene Chaucer. 

fCotirtesan, -zan, and a. ME. [&. F. 
courtisan, ad. It. cortigiano a courtier.] sb. 
One attached to the court of a prince -1587. 
adj. The court language (of Italy) -1601. 

Courtesan, -zan 2 (ko»-itiz^n, k 5 -Jt-). 
1549. [a. F. courtisane, ad. It. cortigiana "a 

strumpet *, orig. woman attached to the court. 
Now usually ko®!-.] A court-mistress ; a prosti- 
tute. (Somewhat euphemistic.) 

_ Your whore is for euery rascall, but your Curtizan 
is for your Courtier 1607. 

Courtesy (koautesi, sh, ME. [a. OF. 
cur-, cortesie (later courioisie) = It. cortesia^ from 
cortese Courteous. Now usually ko»J[-, exc. in 
sense 4.] i. Courteous behaviour; graceful 
politeness orconsiderateness in intercourse with 
others; courteous disposition. 3. Of, hy {fai) 
c. : by favour or indulgence 1587. 3. Law. A 

tenure by which a husband, after his wife’s 
death, holds certain kinds of property which 
she has inherited. More fully called Courtesy 

! Curtesy) of England or of Scotland, 1523. 4. 

with pi.) A courteous act or expression 1450. 
5. The customary expression of respect by ac- 
tion or gesture, esp. to a superior -1645. — 

Curtsy sb. 3.-1627. f 7. ~ Curtsy 4. -1627. 

I. A Knyght thcr was.. he loued chiualrie, Trouthe 
and honour fredom and curteisie Chaucer. Courtesie 
grows in court ; news in the citic G. Herbert, a. C. 
title: a title of no legal validity given by social 
custom; the prefix of Honourable to the names 
of the children of Viscounts and Barons. 3. No man 
shall be tenant by the curtesie of Land, without his 
wife have jjossession in deed 1531. 4. That curt'sie 

with like kindnesse to repay Spenser. 5. The Ele- 
phant hath ioynts, but none for curtesie Siiaks. 

Hence CouTtesy ». fto treat with c. ; xntr, to 
make a curtsy. 

CoUTt-house. 1483. I. A building in which 
courts of law are held. 3, A manorial dwelling 
(Sout/i of Eng.), 3. U.S. 3= County seat (see 
County 1 ) 1856. 

Courtier (ko»utioi). ME. [app. f. (ult.) F. 
corioycr to be at the court.] i. One who fre- 
quents the court of a sovereign ; an attendant 
at court. Also transf, fa. A wooer -1766, 

I. Reynard the foxe is now asquyer and a courtycr 
Caxton. False is the cringing Courtier’s plighted 
word Gay. a. Courtiers of beautious freedome Ant. 
4- CL n. vi 17. Hence CouTtierlsm, the practice 
or quality of a c. CouTtierly a, CouTtiership. 
tCouTtiery, the manners of a c., or ? courtiers as a 
body B. Jons. 

Court leet. 1588. [See Leet.] A court of 
record held periodically in a hundred, lordship, 
or manor, before the lord or his steward, and 
attended by the residents of the district. 
(Practically superseded.) 

Courtly (k 5 <»-Jitli), a. 1450. [f. Court 
ti. Of or pertaining to the Court -1786. 3. 

Having the manners or breeding befitting the 
Court; polished, of a high-bred courtesy 1450. 
3. Of things : Elegant, refined 1535. 4. Given 
to flattery; subservient to the Court 1607. 

X. In C. company a Hen. VI, 1. i. 37. a. The F rench 
are passing c. Ford, 3. You haue too C. a wit, for me 
A, V, L, in, ii. 73. 4. Truth sometimes escapes from 
the most c. pens H. WALfoniE. Hence CouTuiuess. 
So CouTtly adth 


fCourt-mantle. ME. £1 OF. curt, eort, 
now court short + MANTLE, ] One who wears 
a short cloak, (Surname of Henry IL) -1677. 
Court martial, sh PI courts martial. 
1571:. jorig. martial court*, .^ee Martial.] 
A judicial court, consisting of military or naval 
oflicers, for the trial of military or naval offences, 
or the administration of martial law, 

Bmmhiad courLmmiial: a. court-martial sum- 
moned round an upturned drum, for summary treat- 
mmt of offenders during military operations. 

Hence Court-ma’rukl v, to try hy court 

martial. 

tCou*rtJtiolL *568. ff. Court + Noll.] A 
courtier# {conimpt,) *-1058, 
tCourt of guiro* 1590. A perversion of 
Corps be garde, q.v. -iSxo# 

Court-plastttr* 117a. [So called from being 
used for the black patches formerly worn by 
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ladies at Court.] Sticking-plaster made of silk 
coated with isinglass. 

CourtroU. 1461. The roll kept n con- 
nexion with a manorial court, a copy of which 
constitutes the tenant’s title to his holding. 
Courtship (ko^ut ,Jip). 1588. [f. Court 
sb.^ +-SHIP.] 1 1 . Courtliness of manners -1673; 
courtesy -1719. fs. The state befitting a 
court or courtier -1630. t3. Office or position 

at court -1659. -1*4. Court-craft; flattery, etc. 

” 1734 ; ts. The paying of court or courteous i 
attentions -1729. 6, The paying of court to a 

woman with a view to marriage ; courting 1596. | 
Also transf. a.ndfg. 7./^. Endeavour to win 
over 1727. I 

X. L,L,L, V. ii. 363, », Rom. 4- yuL in. iii. 34. 5. 
His C. to the common people Rich. IT, i. iv. 24. 6. 

C., and such faire ostents of loue Merck. V, n. vill. 44. 
Hence fCouTtshipment =: Courtship 4. Lovelace. 

CouTt-ya rd, couTtyard. 1552. An open 
area surrounded by walls or buildings within 
the precincts of a large house, castle, etc. 

II Couscous i,couscoussou (ku-skns, -kws«). 
1600. [a. F. couscous, f. (ult.) Arab, kaskasa to 
pound. J An African dish made of flour granu- 
lated, and cooked by steaming over the vapour 
of broth or meat. 

II Couscous 2 (ku'skus). 1839. [Fr. form of 
native word.] A marsupial quadruped, the 
Spotted Phalanger of the Moluccas [Cuscus 
maculatus). 

Cousin (k2?-z’n), sb, ME. [a. F. L. con- 

1 sohrinus cousin by the mother’s side. In ME. 

often repr. L. con sanguineus.^ fi . A collateral 
relative more distant than a brother or sister; a 
relative -1748. fb. In legal language formerly 
— the next of kin, or the person to whom one 
is next of kin. (Here = L. consanguineus.) 
-1642. 3. spec. The son or daughter of an uncle 

or aunt : = own, first, or full c., C.-german. 
(The strict modem sense.) ME. Also fig. 3. 
Used as a term of address by a sovereign of 
another sovereign, or a nobleman of the same 
country (in royal writs, etc., of earls and peers 
of higher rank) ; also familiarly, esp. in Corn- 
wall ME. t4. cant. A trull. So C. Betty. -1863. 

X, How now_ bi other, where is my cosen your son 
Much Ado 1. iL a. ^ *. Phr. First, second c, etc.: 

expressing the relationship of persons descended the 
same number of steps indistinct lines from a common 
ancestor; thus the children offirst cousins me second 
cousins to each other ; and so on. 3. Our brother and 
c. the King of Scotts Edw. IV in Ellis. C. of Exeter 

2 Hen. VI, IV. viii. 34. C Jackyfrom Redruth 1880. 
Phrases: To call cousins: Xo claim kinship {with). 

fTo make a c, of: ?to beguile. (Sec Cozen v.') 

Hence tCou'sin. v. rare, to call c., claim kinship 
with. fCou'sinage, cousinhopd. Cou’siness, a 
female c. Cou'Sinhood, cousins or kinsfolk collec- 
tively; the relation ofbeingac, or cousins. Cou’Sinly 
a. and adv. Cou’sinred, cousinship, relationship. 
Scott. Coti'slnry. a body of kinsfolk. Cou'sin- 
sliip, cousinhood ; the action proper to a c. 

Cousin-german. PL cousins-german, 
tcousin-germans, orig. -8-8. ME. cousin 

germain ; see GERMAN aJ] COUSIN sb. 2. 
(Now legal or techn.) Also fig. 

j-Cousin £^ermaH {once) removed: t= ‘ first cousin 
once removed i. e, first cousin’s child or vice versa. 

II Coussinet (ku'sinet, eras F. 1876. 

[ F. dim. of coussin cushion# ] A rchit, a. * A stone 
placed upon the impost of a pier for receiving 
the first stone of an arch,' b. ’ The part of the 
Ionic capital between the abacus and quarter 
round, which serves to form the volute,' Gwilt. 

II Couteau (kwb). 1677. [F. OF. coutel ; 
see next.] A large knife worn as a weapon. 
Couteau at chasse (F.) : a hunting-knife, 
f Coute*!. 1647. [a. OF. coUl, coutel L. 
cnltdlum knife. | * A short knife or dagger in 
use during the Middle Ages' (Fairholt) -1654. 
Couter, cooter (kw'tej). slang. 1846. £? f, 
Danubian-Gipsy cuta gold coin.] A sovereign. 
CoutH (k#)* Now Sc, [OE. cM, pa, pple. 
of the vb. cunnan Can.] fi. pa. pple. Known 
-16x3. Ml* Known; well-known, familiar 
-1557. t3. Acquainted {witA, of, or dative) 

-*450. 4. Kind, agreeable. ME. s.Snug, 
cosy. Sc, 1749# Hence 4 Couthi adv. clearly ; 
familiarly. Cott»tbie a. Sc. (in senses 4, $). 
Cotitli(t^ obs. f. could, pa. t of Can w.i 
C outil Al 8 ocoutelle, 4 Ue. 1853, 


COVENANT 


[a. F. coutil (katz) quilt.] A close-woven sort 
of canvas, used in stay-making, etc. 

II Couvade (kwva’d). 1865. [a. obs. F. ; f. 
couver to hatch.] Tylor’s name for the ‘ man- 
childbed ’ attributed to some uncivilized races, 
and the customs according to which, on the birth 
of a child, the man is put to bed, and treated 
as if he were physically affected by the birth. 
tCouve, cove, v. [a. F. couver L. cuhareP^ 
To incubate, hatch. Holland, vars. tCou'vey, 
covie V, 

Couvre-feu ; see Curfew. 

Cove (k^iv), [Com. Teut. OTeut. 
'^kuton.‘\ fi. In OE. : A small chamber, cell, 
etc. 3. A hollow in a rock; a cave, cavern, den 
( 5 ^. and n.) OE. 3. A recess in the steep flank 
of a mountain. In U.S. occas. = gap, pass. 
1805. 4. A small bay, creek, or inlet 1590. 

Also transf, 5. Arckit. A concave arch or 
I vault ; an arched moulding running along the 
projecting member of a structure; esp. the con- 
cave arch of a ceiling 1511, 

[ 3. It was a c., a huge recess That keeps till June, 
December’s snow Wordsw. 4. We run our vessel 
into a little c. De Foe. Comb, c.-plane, a plane for 
cutting coved surfaces. 

Cove (k^uv), slang (orig. Thieves* 
cant). 1567, [?] A fellow, chap, customer ; 
occas. = Boss. 

There’s a gentry c. here. Is the top of the shire 
B. Jons. 

Cove (k^uv), V. 1631. [f. Cove fi. 
intr. To shelter in a cove. 3. trans. To arch 
or vault ; esp. to arch (a ceiling) at its junction 
with the wall 1756 ; to incline inwards (the sides 
of a fireplace) 1838. 

a. The mosques . . are rounded into domes and coved 
roofs H. Swinburne. 

Cove, var. of Couve v. ; obs. f. CoVEY, 
Coveiline, covellite ( ktive *bin , -oit) . 1 850. 
[f. Covclli, an Italian mineralogist.] Min. A 
native indigo-blue sulphide of copper ; often 
called blue or indigo copper, var. CoveTlinite. 

Coven, covin (k2?*ven). Sc. 1500. [var. of 
covent Convent.] A gathering ; esp, of witches ; 
cf. Convent. 


i Co-venable, a. ME. [a. AE. and OF. co^ 
Venable, early var. of convenabU, Now CON- 
VENABLE, q.v.] 1. Suitable -1628; consistent. 
ME. only. a. Of persons : Seemly, comely. 
Cf. proper. --1523. 

X. withouten c. cause 1400. Hence fCo'venable- 
ness {rare). fCovena'blete, fitness; an oppor- 
tunity. fCo'venably adv. 
fCo’venance. 1475. €(yvenance,Tiovf 

convcnance*, see Convenance.] Agreement, 
covenant, convention --1500. 


Covenant (k» v/nfint), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
covenant, later convenani, sb. use of adj., orig. 
pr. pple. of convenir to agree.] i. A mutual 
agreement between two or more persons to do 
or refrain from doing certain acts; sometimes, 
the undertaking of one of the parties. (Now 
mainly legal or theological!) fa, A vow. 
Chaucer, f 3. Each of the terms of an agree- 
ment-1614. 4. A formal agreement; esp. 
in Eng. Law, a promise or contract under seal 
ME. ; a particular clause of such a contract 
1611, f 5. Thematter agreed upon, undertaken, 
or promised, as covenanted duty, wages, etc. 

1596. +6. Security. Milton. 7. Thcol. Ap- 
plied to engagements entered into by and with 
the Divine Being, as revealed in the Scriptures, 
etc. ME. ; hence occas. Dispensation 1818. 
8. EccL Hist. The name given e^p. to the Solemn 
League and C. entered into in 1643 by the Scottish 
Presbyterians for the defence and furtherance of 
their ecclesiastical polity. (See also Covenant- 
er 2.) 1638. Also attrib. 

. They made couenaunt that they sholde .de him 
Caxton. 4. Leases., declared void for non-fulfilment 
of covenants 1872. 7. And makes a C, never to 

destroy The Earth again by flood Mux P. L. xi. 80a, 
Boohs of the Old and ike Hew C . ; the 0 . and N, 
Testament, belonging to the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensationsjespectively. C. <5/ Worh, C of Grace t 
the two relations subsisting between God and man, 
before and since the Fall, Baptism implieth a c, or 
league between God and man Hooker. 8 # Church 
C, ; the agreKftnent subscribed by the members of a 
Congregational Church in order to constitute them* 
selves a distinct religious society. 

Hence Covena. wal <*, of or pertidnlnf to a e# 


» (Ger. lOln). S (Fr. piu), U (Gw. M«U«). a (Fr. d#<ne). S (c«rl). 6 («•) (Outt). I (ri) (t«n). f (Fr, Mte). « (ftr, &tt, 
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Covenant (k^'vlnant), ME. [f. the sb.] 
I. intr. To enter into a covenant ; to contract, 
a. trans. To agree or subscribe to by covenant 
ME. 3. To stipulate 1^77. 

I. They couenanted with him for thirtie pieces of 
siluer xxvi. 15. a. Nothing is covenanted as 

to any remainder Grote. _ Hence Co venantee*, 
the person to whom a promise by covenant is^ made. 
Co'venanto r, the party by whom the obligation 
e:i^ressed in the covenant is to be performed. 

Covenanted (k2?’vihanted),^/. a, 1646. 

1. Secured by covenant, as c, grace, mercies 

(Theol.) 1651. 3, Bound by a covenant 1646. 

3. Hist. Having subscribed the Covenant ; see 
Covenant sb, 8. 2660. 4. /. C.S. Applied to 

the regular members of the service who used 
to enter into a covenant with the East India 
Company, and do so now with the Secretary of 
State for India 1757. 

Covenanter (k2?*v/nant9i). 1638. [f. Co- 
venant V. +-ER 1 .] I. gen. One who enters 
into a covenant 1643. 3. Sc. Hist. A subscriber 

or adherent of the National Covenant signed 
28 Feb. 1638, or of the Solemn League and 
Covenant of 1643. (In Scotland pronounced 
eovena'nter^ 

fCovent. Early f. Convent, surviving in 
Covent Garden, etc- 

Co*ven-tree, covin-tree. Sc. 1823. [f. 
Coven.] A large tree in front of old Scottish 
mansion-houses, where the laird met his guests 
or assembled his retainers. 

Coventry (kp*ventri, kow-). An ancient 
town in Warwickshire. 

Phr. To send {a person) toC . ; to refuse to associate 
or have intercourse with him. [See Clarendon Hist. 
Reh. vi. § 83.] 

Comb. ; fC. Bells = Campanula, medi-um j also 
called C. Rapes : cf. Canterbury Bell. +C. blue, 
a kind of blue thread made at C., and used for em- 
broidery ; also simply Coventry. 

Cover (ki?*v9i), v.^ ME. [a. OF. cuvrir^ 
covrir, later couvrir : — L. cooperire, f, cch = 
com-- intensive to cover,] 

l . 1, irans. To overlay, overspread with some- 
thing so as to hide or protect. 3, To put a 
covering on ME. 3. To clothe ; to put on head- 
covering ; to wrap, wrap up, invest ME. Also 
fig. and iransf. 4. To serve as a covering to 
ME. ; to strew, occupy ME. 5. Of a stallion ; 
To copulate with (the mare); rarely of other 
animals. Also absol. and casually 1535. f Of 
a bird : To sit upon (eggs) -1711. 

3. To c. a saucepan Sover, a roof 1872, a table 
Grafton, a surface with a design Jevons. Phr. 0 
c. his feet (a Hebraism) ; to ease himself. 3. For 
whan I was a cold thou couerdest me C axton. C. thy 
head . . Nay prethce be couer'd A.Y.L. v. i. 18. 4 . 

Fcldcs. .coueryd with deed men Ld. Berners. 

n. I. To shield, protect, shelter. Also fig. 
ME. 3. To screen from view ; to conceal ME. 

3. To c, {with a gun, etc.); to present a gun 
at (something) so as to have it directly in the 
line of fire 1687. 4. Mil. To stand in line with 
from a point of sight 1796. 5. Cricket, To take 
up such a position behind (another man) as to 
be able to stop the balls missed by him 1840. 

I. To c. a march 1684, a retreat 1758. That the 
flag should c. the merchandise Alison, a. There is 
nothing couered that shall not be reueiled Matt, x, 26, 
Frank laughed to c. his anxiety {mod.). j 

m. I. To be extensive enough to include 
1793. 3. To extend over, be co-extensive with, ! 
occupy 1864. Also 7^. 3* To pass over 
(ground); to get over m given distance) 1818. I 

4. To be si^cient to defray (a charge), or to ’ 
meet (a liability) ; to compensate (a loss or risk) ; 
to protect by insurance or the like 1828 ; absol. 
to provide cover ; to insure oneself 1882. I 

a. This [remark] covers the CTound X887. The loan 
was covered many times over 4. A small 

charge.. toe. the trouble and risk Tkvons. Phr. To 
c. short sales, or shorts (Stock Exch.) ; to buy in shares 
sold short (i. e. without being held by the seller), in | 
order to make delivery, or to guard against loss. To 
c. into ike Treasury (U.S.) i to transfer the amount 
into the Treasury. j 

+Co*ver, ME. [aphetic f. ctetnoer to 
recover ; but influenced by OF. covrer^ couvrer 
to get, acquire; cf. F. re-comrer, L, mw- 
perare.'] i. trans. To get, gain, attain -X477. 

2. trans. To recover. (ME. only.) Also reft. 

3. intr. (for refl.) To recover; to be relieved 
~w68. 

Cover (k»*v9i), 2^.1 ME. [f. Cover ; 


cf. OF. covert^ i. That which covers : anything 
that is put or laid over, or that overlies or over- 
spreads an object, so as to bide, shelter, or en- 
close it ; spec, a lid, the boards of a book, an 
envelope, a wrapper, etc. a. A shelter, a hid- 
ing-place ME. ; fig. a cloak, screen, disguise, 
pretence 1599. 3* Hunting. Woods, under- 

growth, and bushes, that serve to shelter game, 
etc. ; = Covert 1719. 4. Comm. Funds ade- 

quate to meet a liability or secure against loss 
1883, 5. [after F. convert.'] The utensils laid 

for each person’s use at table; the plate, napkin, 
knife, fork, spoon, etc. 1612. 

I. [Her Waggon] Couer Rom. Tul. l iv. 60. 
Bound up in Past-Board Covers Hearne. Direct to 
me . .under c. to Alice Jane Austen. *. Wisedome . . 
was vnto them for a couer by day Whd. x. 17. Under 
c, of the woods 1794. 3. A c. that is full of foxes P. 

Beckford, S« Covers were laid for four Thackeray. 

Comb. : c.-cloth, a cloth used as a covering ; -glass, 
^ec. a slip of glass used to cover a microscopical 
preparation; -sliooting, shooting in a c. j -side, the 
side of a fox-c., where the hunters congregate. 

(1 Cover (k 27 *v 9 i), sb.^ 1709. [repr. Welsh 
eyfair,] The ordinary measure of land in S. 
Wales, being Vs of an imperial acre. 
fCo’Vercllief. ME. fa. F. couvre-chef\ see 
Cover v^ and Chief.] Earlier f. Kerchief, 
q.v. -1603. 

Cover( 3 e (kju-vaikT), sh. ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. cooperculum.] fi. A cover, a lid -1488. 2. 

Nat. Hist. An Operculum {rare) 1682. 
Covered (kt;*v9id), 1463. [f. Cover 

sb. and v.^ + -ED.j 1. Having a cover, covering, 
or lid. fa. Hidden ; ambiguous -1581. 3. 

Covered with undergrowth. Now only in comb., 
as moss-c., etc. 1632. 4. Closed in overhead 1667. 
5. Having one's hat on 1669. 6. Sheltered, 

protected, screened; spec, in Fortif. c.~way 
(formerly covert-way ; see Covert a.) ; see 
quots. 1685. 

4. They walked about in the c. court Jowett, 6. 
The Covered way is a space of about 30 feet broad, 
extending round the counterscarp of the ditch, being 
covered by a parapet . . with a banquette A. Griffiths. 

Coverer (k»*v9i9i). ME. [f. Cover v.i + 
-ER ^.] One who or that which covers. 
Covering (kjp'varig), vbl, sb. ME. [f. as 
prea + -ing L J i- The action of the vb. Cover , 
q. V. 3. That which covers or serves to cover ; 
a cover ME. 

a. Thickc cloudcs are a c. to him that he seeth not 
yob xxii. 14. The geologist, .finds its solid c. com- 
osed of rocks 1854. Ow^.c.-board = Plank-sheer. 
o Co'vering fipl. <*. (c. Ifiter, one sent with another ' 
document and indicating its contents). I 

Coverlet (kt>*v9jlet). ME. [app. repr. OF. ' 
'^covre-lit (f. covrir to cover + lit bed). ] i. The 
uppermost covering of a bed ; a counterpane. 
3. transf. A covering of any kind 1551. Also^f^. 

Bitwene hir shete and hir coucriytc of hir beac 
1440. var. Co'verlid. 

Co*ver-poi‘nt. 1850. [f. Cover v . + Point 
j^.] I. Cricket. A fielder who stands behind, 
and a little to the bowler’s side of, point ; also, 
his position in the field. 3. Lacrosse. A player 
who stands just in front of point. 

Co-versed (kiiuvo-ist), a. 1706. [See Co- 
pref?\^ Trig. In Co-versed sine : the versed sine 
of the complement of an angle (sec Versed). 
Co'Ver-shame. 1639. Something used to 
conceal shame, b. The shrub Savin, used to 
procure abortion. 

Co*ver-slut. 1639. Something worn to cover 
sluttishness, an apron or pinafore. 

Covert (kt?*v9it), a. (pa. pple.) ME. [a. 
OF. covert, later convert coopertum, pa. 
pple. of covrir : — ^I... cooperire.] x, lit. Covered, 
hidden ; sheltered. Now rare. a. fig. Concealed, 
secret ; disguised ME. fa. Secretive ; sly -1673. 

b. Of words: Of hidden meaning. Now rare. 
ME. 4. Law. Said of a married woman; U nder 
the cover, authority, or protection of her hus- 
band X483. 

*. A c. nook WoRDsw. C way (Fortif.) ; w Covered 
way. «. Ac. throat X874, glance Dickens. 3. Under 

c. and indifferent words Bacon. Hence Co*vort-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Covert (kt?*v 9 xt), sh. ME. [a. F. convert ; 
see preej i. gen. A covering. 3, <« Cover 
sb. 3. ME. 3, «w Cover sb. 3. X494. 4. 

Omiih. in pi. Feathers that cover the bases of 
the wing and tail feathers of a bird 1774. 

1. What c, dare eclipse tifiy &cc C. Hmam. m. 


Holes and coverts Ray. 3. Like a Deere , . to the C, 
doth himselfe betake Drayton. Phr. Under e. 
(Law) = Under Coverture. 

Co*vert-ba*ron, a. {sb.) 1512. [a, AF. 

couverte baronn, orig. coverte de barun.] adj. 
= Covert a. 4. sb. The condition of a feme 
covert. So tCovert-feme (Jbc.) Devden. 
Coverture (kt?*v9Jtiui). ME. [a. OF, co- 
verture (now couverture) : — L. type '^cooperttira ; 
see -URE.] I. Anything used to cover; cover- 
ing 1450, ts. A coverlet -1697. 3. Shelter ; 

refuge. Also fig. 1450. 4- Disguise, veil. 

Also fig, ME. 5. Law. The condition of a 

feme covert (see Covert a. 4) 1542. 

X. Couches .with their rich covertures Rawlinson. 
The waggon’s c. Mrs. Browning. 4. The specious 
Mantle, and couerture of Religion 1625. 

Covet (k 27 'vet), V. ME. [a. OF. cuveitier, 
coveiter (mod. convoiter) ; — L. type ^cupiditare, 
f. cupidiiatem.] x, trans. To desire ; esp. to 
desire eagerly, long for. Alsoyf^. t2. To de- 
sire with concupiscence -I 577 - 3- To desire 

culpably ; to long for (what is another’s). (The 
ordinary sense.) ME. Also absol. t4’ iatr. 
To lust; also with/i?r, after -x6ix. 

X. Though thou gold coveyte ME. Couet earnestly 
the best gifts x Cor. xii. 31. 3. Thou shalt not couet 
thy neighbours house Ex. xx. 17. Hence Co'vet- 
able a. greatly desirable. Co*veter. 

Covetise. arch. ME. [a. OF. coveitise (later 
convoitise), repr. L. type "^cupidititia for *cupi- 
ditia ; see Covet, Covetous.] i. Inordinate 
desire ; lust. ta. spec. Inordinate desire of 
wealth, or of what is another’s --1652. 
fCo'vetiveness. 1815. Fhrenol. =» Acqui- 
sitiveness -1827. 

Covetous (kr7*vet9s), a. ME. [a. OF. co- 
veitus, -os (later convoiteux) : — L. '^cupidifosns, 
i. cupidiias ; see -OUS.] i. Eagerly desirous of, 
•\for, to do, have, or be. 3. Culpably desirous of 
wealth or possessions ; esp. of what is another’s ; 
of actions, etc. : Proceeding from cupidity ME. 
Tl Occas. written for Covetise. 

X. C. only of a virtuous praise Cowper. a. Ryches 
encreaseth auaryce in a couetous man Caxton. The 
covetouse flatery, Which many a worthy king de- 
ceiveth Gower. Hence Co'vetously adv. 
Covetousness (kjp-vetosnos). i486, [f. 

prec.] I. Inordinate desire (of) -1595- s** 

Culpable desire of that which is another’s 1526. 

X. When Workemen strluc to do better then wcl, 
They do confound their skill in couetousnesse. 

Covey (ktrvi), sb.'^ [ME., ad. OF. covh 

(mod. couvle) : — Rom. type ^cubata, f. I .. cu- 
bare to sit, hatch. ] i . A brood or hatch of 

partridges ; a family of partridgCsS keeping to- 
gether during the first season. (Occas. also 
of grouse, etc.) and transf. A family, 

party, set 1590. 

I. Sinne is., like the Paitridgcs, which (lye by 
Coueys 1614. a. A c. of fiddlers Beaum. & Fl., of 
new doctrines Sanderson. 

fCovey, sh.^ 1593. [V f. Cove j^. 2 ] A pantry. 
fCo-vey, V . ; sec Couve. 
fCovid (kt^'vid). Anglo-Ind. 1685. [ad. Pg. 
covado cubit.] A lineal measure formerly used 
in India; it varied from 36 to 14 inches “*1802. 

Covin (kt?*vin), sb. ME. [a. OP\ covin, 
couvin, etc. V — late 1 ^. convent urn; sec Con- 
vene,] f I. A company -X513- a. A privy 
agreement between two or more to the prejudice 
of another MIS. 3. Fraud, diiceit (arch.) ME. 
So f Covin V. to agree upon. Hence Ca*vinous 
a . ; 4 y adv. collusively. 

Coving (kdh'viq), sb. 1703, [f. Cove 
I. An arched or vaulted piece of building ; coved 
work. 3. pi. The inclined sides of a fireplace 
1796. 

Cow (kau), sb. [Com. Tent. ; OK. cd- 
OTeut. *kffu-s, '*^kS»>st, fern, ; cf. Skr. gdds, Or. 
0 OVS, L, bos. OE. ph epe, cp gave regularly 
ME. ky, kye, and in S. Eng. kpn, later kyne, 
kine (cf. brethren, etc.]. Cows hardly appears 
before x6oo.] x. The female of the domestic or 
of any bovine animal OE, Also transf 3. 
The female of some other large animals, i.g 
elephant, whale, seal, etc., the male of which i» 
called a bull xyas- 3. Mining. A kindi of self- 
acting brake with two prongs used in ascending 
an inclined line of mils, (Also called bull,) 1834, 
Also attrib. 

Comb, : a. c.-haby, a timorous person 1 -blrdCC^J*.), 


a(paM). au (li«d). » (cwt). ^ (Fr. chrf). » (eY«). 8l (/, o'*)- » (Fr. e»n <i« vie), i (sit), i (Piyclw). 9 (what). 
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earlier quei : — L. ^qiieius^ f. quietus?^ ti. 
Quiet, still -1632. a. Not demonstrative; shyly 
reserved or retiring ME, Of a place or thing : 
Inaccessible, secluded 1670. Also fig. ts* 
Distant, disdainful -1665. 

2. *Tis hut a kiss I beg; why art thou c. Shaks. 
[Feining] c. lookes Spenser F. Q, 1. li. 27. The Nile’s 
c. source 1767. Hence Coyisb a. somewhat c. 
Coyly adv. tquietly ; in ac. manner ; tdisdamfully. 

Coy (koi), V. ME. [f. Coy a,\ or ? aphet. 
f. acoy Accoy.] ti. trans. To calm, appease 
-1530. ta. To stroke soothingly, caress -1674. 
ta. To coax, gain over by caresses -1634. 4. 

intr. To behave coyly ; to affect shyness or re- 
serve {arck.) 1583 ; tto disdain 1607. 5. fig. 

To withdraw itself 1864. 

^ 2. While I thy amiable cheekes doe c. Mids, N. iv. 
i. 2. Phr. To c.iuith'. to coax. Pepys. 4. What ! 
you c. It, my nymph of the high-way Scott, If he, . 
coy’d To heare Cominius speake, lie keepe at home 
Cor. V. i. 6, 

f Coyn, coyne. ME. [a. OF. cooin^ in mod.F. 
coing\ — L. coioneum, var. of cydonium quince.] 
A quince -1575. 

Coyn(e, obs. f. Coin, Quean, Quoin. 
Coyness (koimes). 1575. [-ness.] The 
quality of being coy; an instance of this. 

I scorne men’s coynesse, women’s stoutnesse hate 
Stirling. 

Coynye, coignye (koimyi), sh. Also erron. 
coyn,coin. 1449. [a. Irish coinnemh (koin^jv) 
billeting, one billeted.] IrUk Hist. The billet- 
ing of military followers upon private persons ; 
food and entertainment exacted, by the Irish 
chiefs, for their attendants; an impost levied 
for the same purpose. 

The damnable custome . . of Coigne and LIvory 
Fuller. Hence fCoynye, copgnye v. trans. to 
billet u;pon ; also to exact c. from ; reji. and intr, to 
quarter oneself -upon. 

II Coyote (k£>iy^u*t£, k^,yj'u*t). 1850. [ad. 
(lilt.) Mexican coyotl?\ Zool. The name, in 
Mexico and now in U.S., of the prairie- or 
barking-wolf {Canis latrans) of the Pacific slope 
of North America. 

Comh, c.'diggings, small shafts sunk by miners In 
California, compared to c.-holes. Hence Coyo’te v. 
to mine in irregular openings. 

Coypu, coypou (korpw). 1793. [Native 
name.] A S. American aquatic rodent {Myo- 
potamus Coy pus), nearly as large as the beaver; 
called also C. Rat. 

Coystrel; see Coistrel, Custrell. 

Coz (k2?z). 1559. An abbrev. of Cousin, 
used both to relatives and in the wider sense. 

Coze (k(7uz), V. 1828. [app. ad. F. causer.~\ 
To have a long familiar talk. Plence Coze sb. 
a cosy friendly chat. 

Cozen, obs. f. Cousin. 

Cozen (kz>*z’n), v. 1573. [Usually associated 
with Cousin sb . ; cf. F. cousmer. But ?J 1. 
trans. To cheat, defraud by deceit, a, Todupe, 
beguile, impose upon 1583. Also absol. 

I. He that trusts to a Greek is sure to be cou^ened 
Hkylvn. b. By gar I am cozoned, 1 ha married oon 
Garsoon, a boy Merry W. v, v. 218. Hence Co'zen- 
age, the practice of cozening ; deception ; a decep- 
tion. Co'zener, a deceiver, cheat. 

Cozie, cozily, -ness. Cozy ; see Cosy, etc. 
tCO'Zier. 1532. [ad. OF. cousere^ t coudre to 
sew,] A cobbler -1658. 

Cr., abbrev. of Creditor^ Credit, 

Craal, var. of Kraal. 

Crab (krseb), [OE. crahha^Qi^.hrahhi 
masc. Related to LG. krabbeu to s cratch , claw ; 
see Crab v.^ and Crawl.] 1, Any decapod 
crustaceous animal of the tribe Brachyura; esp. 
the edible species found on or near the sea- 
coast. Also applied with qualifications to other 
Crustacea and Arachnida. 

The common edible crab of Europe is Cancer 
pagurus; the edible or blue crab of the United States 
IS Callinecies hastatus. Crabs can move in any 
direction, and frequently walk sideways or back- 
wards ; cf, Haml. 11. ii. 205. 
a. Astron, =# Cancer 2. OE. 3. Short for 
Crab-louse 1840. 4. A machine (orig. with 

claws) for hoisting or hauling heavy weights, 
a. A land of small capstan, b. A portable 
machine for raising weights, etc., consisting of 
a frame with a horizontal barrel on which a 
chain or rope is wound by means of handles 
and gearing ; used in connexion with pulleys, 
a gin. etc. ; a portable winch. 1627. 5,//. slang. 


The lowest throw at hazard, two aces 1768. 6. 
Rowing. To catch ac.i to get the oar jammed 
under water (as if the rower had caught a crab, 
which was holding the oar down). Also, zm- 
prop., the action of missmg the water with the 
stroke, etc. 1785. Also attrib. 

Comb. : c.-catcher, any of several species of herons 
which feed on small crabs ; -claw, a claw for grap- 
pling or fastening; -eater, occas. name for the Little 
Bittern, Ardeita minuia% a scombroid fish, Elacate 
Canada ; t-face, an ugly ill-tempered looking face ; 
so -faced, -favoured; -lobster, the porcelain-c . ; 
-lousCj a parasitical insect, Pkthirus ingninalis, 
which infests parts of the body; -pot, a trap of 
wickerwork for taking crabs; crab’s-eye, -eyes, 
(usu. pi.) a round concretion found in the stomach of 
the crayfish, etc., consisting mainly of carbonate^ of 
lime; used formerly as an absorbent and antacid; 
iplj) the scarlet seeds of Abrus precaiorius% also the 
plant; -spider, the name of several species of spiders. 

Crab (krseb) , sb,"^ ME. [? Cf. Sc. scrab, scrabbe, 
app. from Norse.] i. Name of the wild apple, 
especially connoting its sour, harsh quality; 
applied also to cultivated varieties. 2. The 
wild apple-tree of northern Europe, the original 
of the common apple ME. 3. A crabstick 1740. 
4. Applied to persons [orig. as fig. of i ; later, 
with reference to Crabbed, or ? to Crab 
1580. Also attrib. 

1. She’s as like this, as a Crabbe’s like an Apple 

Lear i. v. 15. 4. That sowre c. 1605. That c. of a 

priest Lytton, 

Comb, : c.-apple: see senses i and 2 ; -stick, a stick 
made of the wood of the crab-tree ; silsofig: ; -stock, 
a young crab-tree used as a stock to graft upon ; also 
fig. ; -tree, the wild apple-tree ; also attrib. 

Crab (krseb), sb.^ 1769. Corruption of 
Carap, native name of a S. Amer. tree, Carapa 
guianensis, used in. comb. : as c.-nut, the nut 
or seed of this tree; -oil {carap oil), the oil ob- 
tained from C.-nuts, used for lighting and as an 
anthelmintic; so -tree, -wood. 
fCrab (krseb), v.'^ ME. [f. Crabbed a. or 
its source.] 1. trans. To go counter to, to 
cross ; to irritate, anger. Sc. -1605. a. trans. 
To sour 1662. 

Crab (krseb), 1575. [“ ^rahben to 
claw, f. as Crab i. Falconry. Of hawks : 
To scratch, claw, or fight with each other 
{trans. and intr.). a. trans. To criticize ad- 
versely, peck at, pull to pieces {colloq.) 1812. 

2. Men who want to ‘c. the new rifle ’ i8go. 

Crab, Z/.3 1619. [Nonce-uses; see Crab 

sb.^ and ] ti. To cudgel. a. Naut, Of a 
ship : To drift sideways to leeward 1867. 3. 

C/.S. colloq. (yf^.) To back out; = Crawfish z/. 
4. Dyehtg. To kibject to the operation of CRAB- 
BING {vbl. sb.^) 1892, 5. See Crabbing vbl. sb. * 
Crabbed (krse'bed), a. ME. [orig. f. Crab 
cf. Dogged. Referred primarily to 
tlie crooked gait of the crab ; in later use, to the 
fruit, Cf Ger. hrabbe.] i. Of persons : orig. 
Cross-grained, perverse; later : Cross-tempered, 
churlish 1535. Also transf. of things, fa. Pro- 
ceeding from or expressing a harsh or sour dis- 

? osition -1641. t3. Unpalatable, bitter -1622. 
4. Of trees, sticks, etc. : Crooked ; gnarled ; 
cross-grained -1675. 5. Perversely intricate ; 

hard to make sense of; difficult to decipher 
1612. 6. Of the nature of the crab-tree or its 

fruit; also fig. 1565. 

*, For wom«en are c., pat comes )?em of kinde 1440. 
A cancred c* carle Spenser, transf. How charming 
is divine Philosophy I Not harsh and c. Milt, Comus 
477. a. A c. face 1641. 5. In c, Scholastick style 

Baxter. A c, hand 1800, o. Wini. T. i, ii, 102. 

Hence Cra*bbedly adv. Cra‘bbedness, c. 
quality; asperity or sourness of temper; rugged or 
perverse intricacy. 

Crabber (krse-boi). 1848. [f. Crab sb.i} 
One who fishes for crabs, or the boat he uses, 
Crabbery (krse-b^ri), 1845. + 

-ery,] a place abounding in crabs* 
Cra*bblng, vdl. sb.’^ 1657. [f. Crab 2 
+ -ING implying verb to crab,} t. Crab-fish- 
ing, Also attrib, a. Gathering crab-apples ; 
cf. nutting, etc. 1877. 

Cra*bbmg, vbl, sb,^ 1874, Dyeing, The 
operation of passing a woollen fabric in a state 
of tension through boiling water, and at once 
wrapping it on a roller, where it is subjected to 
great pressure. The object is to prevent un- 
equal contraction, and to give the cloth a cer- 
tain finish. 


fCra’bbish, a. 1485. [f. Crab sbX + -ish.] 
Cross, crabbed -1606. 

Crabby (krse-bi), <2.1 1583. [f. as prec. + 
-Y^.] I. Crab-like. 2. Abounding in crabs 1622. 
Crabby (krse'bi),^^.^ 1550. [f. CRAB.fA^ + 
-Y^] ti. = Crabbed 4, 5. -1599. a. = 
Crabbed i, 6. 1776. 

fCra'ber. rare. [a. F. crabier {raton crabier), 
f. crabe Crab sb.'^} The water-rat. Walton. 
fCra'b-fish. ME. =- Crab sb.'^ i. -1753. 
Cra*b-grass. 1597. [f. Crabj^.I] i. The 
Glasswort, Salicornia kerbacea. ? Obs. a. The 
Knot-grass. 3. In U.S. A species of grass, 
Panicum sa?igmnale, and allied species 1881. 
Cra-b-harrow. 1796. [f. Crab A 
harrow with bent teethfor tearing up theground ; 
its latest form is the drag-harrow. Hence 
Crab-harrow v. 

II Crabier. [F. ; f. crabe.} = Crab-catcher 
(see Crab i 3 .i). Waterton. 

Crabite (krse*bait). rare. 1847. [a. F.] A 
fossil crab. 

Crablet (krae'blet). 1841. [f. Crab jZi.i + 
-let.] A small or young crab. So Grabbling. 
Cra*b-sidle, v. [f. Crab 5^.1 + Sidle v.] 
To shuffle sideways like a crab. Southey. 
f Crabut. 1626. [?] A kind of fire-arm, used 
in 17th c. -1659. 

Crab yaws. 1740. [f. Crab jAI + Yaws.] 
In the West Indies, a kind of yaws attacking 
the soles of the feet, forming ulcers with very 
hard edges. 

Crack (krsek), sb. ME. [Goes with Crack 
v,\ originally echoic.] 

I. Ot sound. I. A sudden sharp and loud 

noise; e.g. the c. of a rifle, a whip, of thunder, 
etc. ; a sharp, sounding blow {colloq.) 1838. a. 
The time occupied by a crack or shot ; an instant 
1725. 3. Loud talk, brag ; occas., exaggeration, 
lie {a?’ch.) 1450. 4. Brisk talk; pi, news {Sc. 

and n. dzal.) 1725. 

X. What will the Line stretch out to th’ ciacke (1. e. 
the thunder-peal) of Doome Macb. iv. i. 117. A c. on 
the bead Dickens. 3. That's a damned confounded 
— c. Goldsm. 

II. Breaking, etc. i. Thieves' slang. House- 

breaking 1812. a, A break in which the part.*? 
do or do not remain in contact; a fissure; a 
partial fracture 1530. 3. A flaw, deficiency, 

unsoundness 1570. 4. 'fhe breaking of the 

voice 1611. 

3. I cannot Beleeve this C, to he in my^ dread 
Mistresse Wint. T. i. ii, 322. 4. Cymb, iv. ii. 236. 

III. Transf. ti. A lively lad ; a rogue. [ ? short 

for crack-heznp. ] -1673. ta. A braggart, liar 
-1681. 3. One full of conversation. Sc. 1827, 

1 14- f ? from II, 3.] A prostitute -1785. ts. A 
crack-brain -1711. 6. T'hat which fs ‘ cracked 
up ’ ; anything of superior excellence ; see 
Crack a. 1637, 7. ^ Cracksman 1749. 8, 

slang. Dry wood 1851, 

X. When hee was a C,, not thus high a Hen. IV, 
lu, ii. 34, 5. The Pailianient. .look upon me, for- 

sooth, as a C. and a Projector Addison, var. Crake 
(in sense I. 3). 

Crack (kroek), v, [^Com, Teut. : Ohl cracian, 
Cf. also F. crcLquer^ orig. To make a sharp 
dry sound in breaking. 

I. X, intr. To make a sharp or explosive noise 

OE. a. trans. To cause (anything, e. g. a whip) 
to make a sharp noise 1647. 3, To slap, smack, 
box. Now dial. 1470. 4. trans, Tb utter 

briskly or with Mat, as in c. a joke ME, 5. 
intr. To talk big, brag. Now dial, 1460. 6. 

intr. To chat, talk of the news (16V. and n, dial.) 
1450. 7. C, up : to eulogize {colloq.) 1844, 

X. Moist wood that cmcketh in the fire Fulkk, 5. 
Thou art always cracking and boasting Addison. 

II, Referring mainly to the breaking. * , tram. 

To break (a skull, a nut, etc.) with a sudden 
sharp report ME. tb. {kom fig, use of phr. to 
c, a nut] To puzzle out, discuss -1768. a, 
transf. To get at the contents of (a bottle, etc.) ; 
to empty, * discuss ' *5 . . , 3. Thieves* slang. 

To break open 1725. t4. lb snap or split 

asunder. Also trans, ‘-3[74S. 5./^. To come 

to pieces, break down 1658. 8* inin To break 
without complete separation of parts ME. 7. 
trans. To break (anything) so that the parts 
remain in contact but do not cohere; to break 
into fissures 1:605. 8. To break the dearness 

of (the voice) ; to render hoarse. Also intr, x6o«. 
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To render of unsound mind 1614. 10. 

To damage (credit, etc.) so that it is no longer 
sound 1567. 

I. b. Logic you cannot c without a tutor Wesley. 
3. Phr. Ti? £■.« to break open a house, i^.trans. 
Blow windes, and c. your cheekes Shaks. 6. Heat 
causes these soils to c. 1855. 7. Glasses that are once 
crackt, are soon broken 1605. 8. Ttmon iv. iii. 153. 

in. To move with a stroke or jerk; to ‘ whip ’ 
out or on {colloq.) 1541 ; intr. to ‘ pelt ' along 
{coUoq^ 1541. 

Crack (krsek), iZ. colloq, 1793. [Crack 
III. 6, used attrih.'\ Pre-eminent, first-class, as 
c. regiments. 

Crack (kr0ek),d!fl?z'.,zW. 1767. [The vb. stem 
so used.] I. adv. with a cracking sound, a. 
ini. 1698. 

X, C. went his whip Southey. a. C. ! all is gone 
Amory. 

Crack- in comb. : 

a. with crack- as the vb. stem governing an object, 
as tc.”halter, f-hemp, a gallows-bird ; -jaw fit 
to crack the jaws; - crack-hctlter \ -tryst, 

one who breaks tryst. b, with crack- for cracked-^ 
as c.-brain(ed, a crazy fellow, crazy ; -beaded = 
crack-brained; -idkXLll == crack-drain; -winded = 
Broken-winded. 

Cracked (kr£ekt),/^/.n!. 1503. [f. Crack 
- f--ED.] I. Broken by a sharp blow 1562. a. 
Full of cracks 1570. 3, Fractured; partially 

broken so as to be no longer sound 1503. 4. 

Jig. Damaged, having flaws; fbankrupt 1527. 
5. Somewhat deranged, crazy. (Now colloq.) 
1611. 6. Of the voice: Broken 1739. 

I. Bloodie Noses, and crack’d Crownes Shaks. 
Cracker (kroe’koa). 1509. [f. Crack v. -h 
-E R J ^,gen. One who or that which cracks ; e^p. 
a boaster; a liar. 2, colloq, A lie 162^. 3. U.S. 
A name for the *poor whites’ in southern States 
[? short for wkip-crackcr\ 1767. 4. A local 

name for the Pin-tail Duck, and the Corn-crake 
1678. 5. A firework which explodes with a suc- 
cession of sharp reports 1590 ; also, a bon-bon ^ 
containing a fulminant, which explodes when 
pulled at both ends 1 841 . 6. A thin hard biscuit. 
(Chiefly in U.S.) 1739. 

Crackle (krse’k’l), 1591. [f. Ihevb.] i. 
TJie act of crackling 1833. to. A child’s rattle 
1591. 3. A kind of china ware showing what 

appear to be minute cracks all over its sur- 
face. So C, -glass, glass of a similar character. 

I. The c. of the blazxng faggots 1853. 3. A skin 

like yellow c.-ware 1881. 

Crackle (kroe'k’l), 1500. [dim. and freq. 
of Crack vl] 1, intr. To emit a rapid succes- 
sion of slight cracks ; to crepitate 1560. a. 
trans. To crush with slight but rapidly con- 
tinuous crackling 1611. 73. intr. To crack and 
break off'm small pieces 1735. 

I. Huge logs blazed and crackled 1872- 

Crackled (krte’kTd),///.^, 1659. [f. prec.] 
Marked with cracks upon the surface, b. Of 
roast pork : Having the skin crisp and hard. 
Crackling rkrac’klig), vbL sb. 1599. [f. as 
prec, + -ING^J I. The action of the verb 
Cragkuc; crepitation. Alsoyf^. a. The crisp 
skin or rind of roast pork 1709. 3. The residue 
of tallow-melting, xtsed for feeding dogs. (Usu. 
pL) 1621:. 4* ~ Crackle sb. 3. 1876. 

I. The c. of thornes vnder a pot MccL vii, 6.^ sl The 
crisp, well-watched, not over-roasted, c., as it is well 
called Lamb, van Craxklin (in sense 4). 

Cra-ckmans. i6ia. [See Crack jA III. 8.] 
Thievu* slang. A hedge. 

Cracknel (krtekncl). MK. [app. for F. 
craqudin. ] i. A light crisp biscuit, of a curved 
or hollowed shape, a- pL Small pieces of fat 
pork dried crisp, 3* Crackle .sxJ. 3. 
Ciwiksnian (krsc'ksmshn). slang, 1813. [f. 
Crack IL r. ] A hotisebrcaker. 
Cra'ck-widlow. 1670. [f. Crack v,"} A 
species of willow with brittle branches, Salix 
fragilis. 

Cracky (krm*kiX d!. [£.Ceack4--y.] 

Having cracks; prone to crack. 3. Crazy 
x 8«4* 3. Full of conversation. AV. xSor. 

|j Cracovieniie (krftk^viicm). 1844. [F.fem. 
a<lj, w Cracovian,] A light and lively Polish 
dancse, 

<mcyp formerly alio -cratie, -cmiia, a. F. 

ad. med,L, -cratiUt a» Or. -nparta 
power, rule, t Mrength. The o which 
usually precsedei the »ufll3c» ai in aristoaracy, 


etc., has come to be viewed as part of it, whence 
the form -ocracy, which has been added to many 
English words; as in Cottonocracy, etc. 

Cradle (kwi-d’l). [OE. cradoh. of nnkn. 
deriv.j i. A little bed or cot for an infant: 
properly, one mounted on rockers ; often a 
swmg-cot. ASsxoJig, a. — Infancy, or the first 
stage of existence 1555. 3./^. The place in 

which anything is nurtured in its earlier stage 
1590. 4. That which serves as a place of re- 
pose {poet.) 1590. 5. Naut, A standing bed- 
stead for a wounded seaman 1803. 6. Any 

framework of bars, cords, rods, etc. united by 
lateral ties ; a grating, or hurdle-like structure 
ME. 7. Husb. A light frame of wood attached 
to a scythe, having a row of long curved teeth 
parallel to the blade, to lay the corn more 
evenly in the swathe 1573. 8. Surg. A protect- 

ing framework of different kinds for an injured 
limb, etc. 1704. 9. Naut, The framework on 

which a ship rests during construction, etc. 
Also, that in which a vessel lies in a way or slip, 
or in a canal-lift; and the like 1627. 10. An 

appliance in which a person or thing is swung 
or carried 1839. 1 1. Building. The ribbing for 

vaulting ceilings, etc. intended to be covered 
with plaster 1874. *3- Engraving. A chisel- 

like tool with a serrated edge, which is rocked 
to and fro over the metal plate, to produce a 
mezzotint ground 1788. 13. Gold tninmg. A 

trough on rockers in which auriferous earth or 
sand is shaken in water, in order to separate 
the gold 1849. 14. See Cat's Cradle, 

X. Wakyngeanyghtes-.torocke ke cradel Langl. 
a. In the Latine wee haue been exercised almost from 
our verie c. A.V. Transl. Pre/, 3. Wessex the c. of 
the royal house Fkeeman. 

Comb. : c.»holding,land held in Borough-English ; 
-hole (W.S.), a depression in a road; also a spot 
from which the frost is melting ; -roof, a roof, in shape 
like a half-cylinder, divided into panels by wooden 
nbs ; -scythe, a scythe fitted with a c. (sense 7). 
Cradle (kr^’dT), v, ME, [f. prec. sb.] i. 
trans. To lay m, or as in, a cradle; to rock to 
sleep ; to hold as a cradle 1872, fa- trtr. 
(for rejl.) To lie as in a cradle. Shaks. 3. To 
nurture or rear in infancy 1613. 4. Husb, To 

mow (corn, etc.) with a cradle-scythe. Also 
ahsol, 1750. 5. To support in or on a cradle; 

to raise a vessel to a higher level by a cradle 
^ 775 - 6. To support the back of (a picture, 

etc.) by ribs and transverse slips 1880. 7. To 

wash (auriferous gravel) in a miner's cradle. 
Also absol. and jig. 1852. 8, Coopering, To cut 
a cask m two lengthwise 1874. 

*. Convey'd to earth and cradled in a tombBRYDEN. 

а. Huskes Wherein the Acorne cradled Temp. 1. ii. 
464. 3. A commonwealth.. cradled in war Burke. 

Cradling (kr^'dlig),^/^/.^!^. 1818. [f.prec. 
-f- -iNG L ] I . The action of Cradle v, {lit. and 
fig,). 3. A framework of wood or iron, esp, in 
Archit. 1823. 

Craft (kraft), sh. [Com. Tent. : OE. erseft 
masc, ; ?conn. w. Icel. kroefr adj. 'strong'. 
The transference to * skill, art, occupation ’ is 
English only. I ti. Strength, power, force~i526. 

3. Intellectual power; skill; art; ability in plan- 

ning orconstructing, ingenuity, dexterity {arch. ) 
OE.; \spec. occult art, magic -1483. t3. A 

device, artifice, or expedient -1533. 4. In a 

bad sense : Skill or art applied to deceive or 
overreach; guile, fraud, cunning. (The chief 
mod. sense.) ME. ts. The learning of the 
schools; a branch of learning, a science --1530. 

б. A calling requiring special skill and know- 
ledge; esp, a manual art, a Handicraft OE. ; 
spec, the occupation of a hunter or sportsman 
i486. Also Jig, 7. The members of a trade or 
handicraft collectively; a trade’s union, guild, 
or company ME. 8* collect, (constr, as pi!) 
Vessels or boats 1671. 9. collect. Implements 
used in catching or killing fish ; now esp, in 
whaling 1688. 

a. The lyf so short, the c. so long to IcrncCuAUCKK, 

4. That Crooked Wisdome, which is called C. Hobbes. 

5. The seven crafts : the ‘ seven arts * of the mediaeval 

universities j see A»r. 6. And because hee was of 
the «me c., he abode with them Acts xviii, 3* The 
crafts of the shoemaker, tinman, plumber, and potter 
Johnson, Phr* The c, of the woods « Wooocraet. 
GeniU c. t see Gentlk. 8, There is good lying for 
small c, 3 i 699, Hence fCraft intK to use crafty 
devices i to make a job of it Cor, iv* vl 1x8. Craft- 
Itia m, without c. I 


Craftsman (krafftsman). ME. [Orig. two 
words.] I. A man who practises a handicraft; 
an artisan. Also iransf. and fig. 3. One who 
cultivates one of the Fine Arts 1876, Hence 
Craftsmanship. So Cra'ftswoman {rare). 
vars. fCra'ftiman, TCraftman. 

Craftsmaster (kra-ftsmastsr). arch. 1513. 
[Orig. crafies master.’] i. One who is master 
of his craft ; usu. iransf, an adept, ts. A master 
of craft or cunning -1734. 

Crafty (kra-fti), a, [Com. Tent: OE. 
crxftig\ deri v. of crxft Craft ; see -y. ] Having 
or characterized by Craft, ti. Strong, mighty 
{rard) -ME. 3. Skilful, dexterous, clever, in- 
genious OE. 3. (The current use) : Cunning, 
artful; of actions, etc. : Showing craft ME. 

2. Thee. Poesie of excellent virgyll Barclay. 3. I 
was c., and toke you with gile Tindale 2 Cor. xli. 16. 
Hence Cra*ftily a, skilfully ; artfully. Craftiness. 

Crag (krseg), MR [Cf. Ir. and Gael. 
creag, Manx creg^ Welsh ^mz^rock.] i. A steep 
rugged rock. s. A detachedor projecting rough 
piece of rock ME. 3. Geol, A name for deposits 
of shelly sand belonging to the Pliocene and 
Miocene strata 1735. 

X. Blealc Graggs, and naked Hills Cotton, a. Covered, 
like the steeps of Helvellin, with a continued pave- 
ment of craggs 1786. 

Crag (kiseg), ^<5.2 ME. [Chiefly north. ; 
prob. from LG.] x. The neck. (Chiefly Sc.) 
t3. A neck of mutton or veal. (Cf. SCRAG.) 

--1767. 

1. Like wailefull widdowes hangen their crags 
Spenser. 

Cragged (krse'ged), a.l ME. [f. Crag^AI 

+ -ED . ] F ormed into, beset with, or abounding 
in crags ; fig, rugged, rough. 

Mountains . . with snowy peaks and c. sides W, 
Irving. Hence Cra’ggedness, 

Cra-gged, a.^ Also Sc. craiged. 1607. [f. 
Crag 5*5.2] Chiefly in combs.: I-Iaving a . . 
neck, -necked; as in narrow-c. 

Craggy (krse-gi), a. 1447. [f. Crag sbJ -f 
-Y.] Abounding in crags; of the nature of a 
crag, steep and rugged.^ Also iransf, and fig. 
Jig, Byron ‘liked something c. to break bis mind 
upon ' Emerson. 

Cragsman (krte^gsm^n), AlsoiV. craigs-. 
1816. [For crag's^ ma?i, f. Crag ^.] One ac- 
customed to, or skilled in, climbing crags. 
Craie, Craier, obs. ff. Crave, Grayer. 
Craig, Sc. and north, f. Crag j^.i and K 
Craik, Crail, var. of Crake, Creel. 
Crake (kr*?ik), sb, ME. [app, a. ON. krdka 
f. crow, krdkr m. raven. Echoic ; cf. Croak. | 
I. A crow or raven {n, dial.). a. Any bird of 
the family esp. the Corn-crake 1455. 

3. The cry of the corn-crake 1876. 

Comb.: c.-herry (north.), the Crowberry; -needle, 
the Shepherd's Needle or Venus’s Comb. 

Crake (kr^ik), z/.i ME. [prob. echoic.] 
intr. To utter a harsh grating cry; tto grate 
harshly, creak -1657. 

Crake, Now dial. [var. of Crack v.] 
To boast, brag. 

Cra-ker, dial, 1698. [f. Crake »-« 
Crake sb.^ 

Craker, obs. f. Cracker, esp. a boaster. 
Crakow (krse'kau). Now Hist. ME. [f. 
Crakow, Krakau, or Cracovie, in Poland.] A 
boot or shoe with a very long pointed toe, worn 
in the i4lh century. 

Cram (kroem),^^. \fSE*.crammian{^.--S'kram- 
mbjan), deriv. of crimman, cram{m, ermnmen 
to insert The primary meaning was ' to press* 
squeeze* ; cf, Cramp.] i. trans. To fill (a space, 
etc.) with more than it properly holds, by com- 
pression; to fill quite full or overfull, pack. 
Const, with, 3. To feed with excess of food 
{spec, poultry, etc. , to fatten them) ; to stuff 
ME. ; intr, (for refi.) to stuff oneself 1609. Also 
fig. 3* To thrast, force, stuff* crowd (anything) 
into a space, etc. which it overfills ME, Also fg, 

4. slang. To stuff with lies, etc, 1794, 5. wUoq. 
To prepare (a person), or get up (a subject), 
hastily for an occasion, by stuffing the memory 
with facts 1825, Abo ahsol, or intr, 6. slang. 
To urge on forcibly (a horse) 1830. 

% A room cftmmed with fine ladies P»Mff . t* intr. 
Such a. bevy of beldames,, cramming like so nmw 
Cormorants xd34* fig. Cram’s with prayse Wlnt, T, 
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I. ii. 91. 3. fig. You c. theise words into mine eares, 

against The stomacke of my sense Temp. ii. i. 106. 

Cram (krsem), sb^ 1614. [f. prec. vb.] i. 
Any food used to fatten {dial!). 2. A dense 
crowd, crush, squeeze {collog.) 1858. 3. slang. 

A lie 1842. 4. The action of cramming infor- 

mation for an occasion (see Cram v. 5); the 
information itself 1853. 5. Weaving. ‘ A warp 

having more than two threads passing through 
each dent or split of the reed ’ (Webster). 
■fCrambe (krse'mb?*). 1565. [a. L., a. Gr. 
Kpafifir} a kind of cabbage.] Cabbage : only 
fig., and usually in reference to crambe repetita 
cabbage served up again (Juvenal vii. 154) 
-1713. Hence, (Distasteful) repetition -1757. 

Cramble (krae’mbT), v. Now dial, 1570. 
[?Cf. Scramble.] ti. intr. To creep and 
twist about : said of roots, etc. -1597. a. To 
crawl, hobble 1617. 

Crambo (krae'mb^). 1606. [?var. of 
Crambe. ] i. A game in which one player gives 
a word to which each of the others has to find 
a rime 1660. 2. transf Rime, riming {con- 
temptuous) ts. = Crambe, repetition 

-1705. 

I. From thence to the Hague again playing at C. in 
the waggon Pepys. 2. His simihes in order set, And 
ev’ry c. he cou’d get Swift. 

Dumb C. : a game in which one set of players have 
to guess a word agreed upon by the other set, after 
being told what word it rimes with, by acting in dumb 
show one word after another till they find it. (Occas. 
= dumb show.) 

Crammer (krse-moj). 1655. [f. Cram v, + 
-ER.] I. One who or tnat which crams poultry, 
etc. 2. colloq. One who crams pupils for an 
examination, etc. ; rarely, a student who crams 
a subject 1813, 3. slang. A lie 1862. 

Cramoisy, cramesy (krae-moizi, -czi), 
arch, ME. [a. early It. cremesi and OF. cra- 
meisi, later cramoisi, a. (ult.) Arab, qirmazi of 
or belonging to the qirmiz, Kermes or Al- 
KERMES ; see Crimson.] adj. Crimson 1480, 
sb. Crimson cloth ME. 

adp. A blustering figure . . in , . cramoisy velvet 
Carlyle. 

Cramp (krsemp), sb.’^ [ME. cra{u)mfie, a. 
OF. crampe, a. OLG. ^lirampe ; cf. OHG. 
chrampf adj. compressed, bent in.] An in- 
voluntary, violent, and painful contraction of 
the muscles, usually the result of a slight strain, 
a sudden chill, etc. (Usually spoken of as cramp, 
colloq. the cramp\ a cramp is a particular case 
or form of cramp.) 

He racke thee with old Crampes Temp. i. ii. 369. 
Comb.'. c.*bark il/.S.)t the bark of the American 
Cranberry Tree, having anti-spasmodic properties ; 
also the tree; -bone, the patella of a sheep, believed 
to be a charm against c. ; -fish, the electric ray or 
torpedo, called also c.-rny, and numb-fish ; -ring, a 
ring held_ to be efficacious against c., falling sickness, 
and the like ; esp. one of those formerly hallowed by 
the kings of England on Good Friday; for this pur- 
pose. Hence Cra*mper {rare), a kind of fish ; a 
preventative of c. ; Cra'mpy a, liable to, or suffering 
fi om, c. ; inducing c, ; of the nature of c. 

Cramp (kraemp), sb/^ 1503. [app. f. Du. 
or LG. Orig. the same word as Cramp sb.^, 
but now differentiated.] i. = Cramp-iron 1. 
Now dial. 2. « Cramp-IRON 2. 1594. 3. A 

portable tool or press with a movable part which 
can be screwed up so as to hold things together. 
Cf. Clamp sb.^ 1669, 4. Shoemakmg, * A piece 
of wood having a curve corresponding to that 
of the instep, on which the upper leather of a 
boot is stretched to give it the requisite shape ' 
(Webster). 5. ‘ A pillar of rock or mineral left 
for support ' (Raymond). 6. fig. That which 
constrains and confines; a cramping restraint 
1719. ^ 7. A cramped condition 1864. 

6, Crippling his pleasures with the c. of fear Cowper. 
Attempts to fasten down the progressive powers of 
Inhuman mind by the cramps of association Hallam, 
Cramp Ocraemp), a. 1674. [perh. f. Cramp 
sb. or V. But the word is old in Teut.] 
Difficult to make out; crabbed; cramped, a. 
Strait, narrow; cramping 1785, 
t. Your Lawyer’s . . C. Law Terms 1708, Hence 
Cra*mpness, c. or cramped state or quality. 
Cramp (krsemp), ». 1553. [f. Cramp ri.i 
and *.] 

t Conn. w. Cramp sb.^ fi, irans. To cause 
to be seized with cramp -1700. 2. To affect 

with the painful contraction of the muscles whidi 
characterizes cramp. Usu. in pass, 1639. 


X. ril c. your joints 1610. x We stood till we were 
cramp’d to death, not daring to move 1778. 

n. Conn, mainly w. Cramp sb.'^ fi. To 
compress with irons in punishment, etc. 0pp. 
to to rack. -1639. Also fig and transf. 2. To 
confine narrowly, fetter. Also fig. 1625. 

*• fiS' The want of monei'’ cramps every effort 
Jefferson. 

m. Conn. w. Cramp sb.^ alone, i. To fasten 
or secure with a cramp or cramps; esp. in 
Buildmg. Also fig. 1654. 2. Shoemaking. To 

form on a boot-cramp 1864. 

X. fig. The . . fabrick of universal justice, is well 
cramped and bolted together in all its parts Burke. 
Hence Cra'mpedness. 

Crampet (krse’mpet). 1489. [app. f. Cramp 
sb.^'] I, The chape of the scabbard of a sword ; 
occas. used in Her. as a charge. 2. = Cramp- 
iron 2. (? error.) 1766. 3. Sc. = Crampon 3; 

esp. one formerly used by curlers 1638. 
Cra*mp-iron. 1565. [f. Cramp sb.^"] fi* 
A piece of iron bent in the form of a hook ; a 
grappling-iron -177^. a. A small metal bar 
with the ends bent so as to hold together two 
pieces of masonry, timber, etc. 1598. 
tCra-mpishjZ^. ME. only, \f. crampiss- sitm 
of OF. crampir, f. crampe Cramp jI.^] intr. 
To become cramped; trans. to cramp. 
Crampon (krse ‘mpan) , sb. Also crampoon 
(krsempM'n). 1490. [a. F. crampon, deriv. of 

^ cramp, f. LG. ; cf. Cramp sb.^, 2.] i . = Cramp- 
iron I, 2. ta. ‘ The border of metal which 
keeps a stone in a ring ’ (Halliwell). 3, A small 
plate of iron set with spikes which is fastened 
to the foot for walking over ice or climbing 
1789. 4. Bot. Adventitious roots which serve 

as fulcra or supports, as in the ivy 1870. So 
tCra'mpon v. to fix with crampons. jlCram- 
po’imee a. Her. Said of a cross having a bend 
shaped thus, [, at the end of each limb. 

Cranl (krsen). Sc. 1797. [? ; cf. Gael, crann 
lot.] A measure of fresh herrings; now fixed 
at 37^/2 gallons (about 750 fish). 

Cran2. Sc. 1796. [= the word Crane.] 
ti. Applied to the Crane and the Heron. a. 
In the South of Scotland, the Swift 1840. 3. An 

iron instrument, laid across the fire, to support 
a pot or kettle. i 

3. To coup the crafts : fig. to have an upset ; see 
Coup v.^ (So Jamieson ; but perhaps belonging to 
Cran 

Cranage (kr^pnedg). 1481. [f. Crane + 
-age.] The use of a crane to hoist goods ; 
dues paid for such use. 

Cranberry (krae-nberi). Also craneberry. 
1672. [app. from some LG. source; cf. G. 
kranicmeere, kra?ibeere, LG. krdnbere, krane- 
bere, etc. (all meaning craneberry)) The fruit 
of a dwarf shrub, Vaccinium Oxycoccos, growing 
in turfy bogs : a small, roundish, dark red, very 
acid berry. Also the similar but larger fruit of 
V, macrocarpon {Large ox American Cranberry). 
Also the name of the shrubs themselves. 

Bush C., High C., or C. Tree, Viburnum Oxy- 
coccos Pursh (N.O. Caprifoliacex). 

Crance (krans). 1846. fCf. Du. krans 
wreath.] Naut. * A kind of iron cap on the 
outer end of the bowsprit, through which the 
jib-boom traverses’ (A. Young). Also, any 
boom-iron. 

Cranchi, var. of Craunch. 

Crane (kr<?in), sb,^ [OE. cran, repr. MG. 
kran, MLG. krdn, krbn.] i. A large gralla- 
torial bird of the family Gruidoe, characterized 
by very long legs, neck, and bill. The name 
belongs to the common European crane, Orus 
cinerea, of an ashen-gray colour, formerly abun- 
dant in Great Britain, but now extinct. About 
15 closely allied species are found in other lands. 
Also, locally, a name for herons and storks ; 
also for the Shag. 1678, h. Astron, The con- 
stellation Crus 1868. 2, A machine for raising 
and lowering heavy weights; in its usual form 
it consists 01 a vertical post capable of rotation 
on its axis, a projecting atm or jib over which 
passes the chain or rope from which the weight 
IS suspended, and a barrel round which the 
chain or rope is wound. | So G. kran, 

etc. ] ME. 3* A machine for weighing goods, 
constructed on the principle of the crane de- 
scribed under a, b. An upright revolving axle 
with a horizontal arm fixed by a fireplace, for 


suspending a kettle, etc. c. Naut. {pi.) Pro- 
jecting pieces of iron or timber on board a ship, 
to support a boat or spar. 4. A bent tube for 
drawing liquor out of a bottle; a siphon. [So 
G. kran.'\ 1634. 5. An overhanging tube for 

supplying water to the tender of a locomotive; 
a water-crane. 6. attrib, or as adj. tCrane- 
coloured, ashen-gray; crane-like; pertaining to 
a c. or the cranes 1517. 

Comb. : a. in sense i, as c.- fly, a two-winged fly of 
the genus Tipula ; a daddy-longlegs ; -colour, ashy 
gray ; also attrib. ; hence, -coloured a. ; -necked 

a. having a long neck like a crane’s ; -vulture, the 
Secretary-bird. 

b. In sense 2 or as c.-barge, a barge carrying a 

c. ; -post, the vertical post or axis of a c. ; so -shaft ; 
■wheel, a tread-wheel by which a c. was formerly 
worked. 

Crane (kr^in), sb.^ arch. T541. [a. F. crdne, 
a.d. med.h. cramum. \ The skull; —Cranium. 
Crane (kr^m), v. 1570. [f. Crane 

I, trans. To hoist or lower with, or as with, a 
crane. a. To stretch (the neck) like a crane 
1799- 3 - To lean or bend forward with 

the neck stretched out 1849. 4. Hunting. To 

pull up at an obstacle and look over before 
leaping; hence fig. to hesitate at a danger, 
difficulty etc. {colloq.) 1823. 

X. Being safely craned up to the top of the crag 
Scott. 3. Those who sat above craned forward 1887. 
4. A very fat pony, who would have craned if he had 
attempted to leap over a straw 1844. 

Craner (kr^-nsj). 1869. [f. Crane sb^ 

and z/. -f -ER L] i. An official m charge of a 
crane or public weighing machine 1871. a. One 
who cranes at a dangerous leap, etc. 
Crane's-bill, cranesbill (ki^imzhil). 1548. 
[f. Crane i. Bot. Any {ei^p. the native 

British) species of Geranium', so called from 
the long slender beak of the fruit, a. Surg. A 
kind of forceps with long jaws 1668. 
tCra*net. 1548. [Corrupted from OF. cri- 
gnete, crinete, dim. of crigne, f. crin, L. crinh. \ 
A piece of armour covering a horse’s neck or 
mane; a crini^ie 

Crang (krteqL 1821. [A var. of krang, 
Kreng, a. Du. J The carcass of a whale after 
the blubber has been lemoved. 

Cranial (kr^imial), a. 1800. [f. med.I.. 
crafiium (a. Gr. Kpaviov)) Pertaining to the 
cranium. 

II Crania 'ta, cranio-ta, sb. pi. 1878. [f. L. 
cranium and Gr. upaviov. I'he latter form is 
Haeckel’s.] Zool. A primary division of the 
Vektebrata (q. V.), including those which 
possess a brain and skull. 

Cranio- (kiv?i-nii?), bcf. a vowel crani-, 

comb. f. Gr. tcpavlov CRANIUM. 

a. In combs., as c.-fa*cial a., belonging to the 
cranium and the face ; -spimal a., belonging to 
the cranium and the spine; also -tabes (-i^**b^z) 
[Ij. tabes wasting away], 'a form of rickets in 
which the skull bones are softeni'd ' Soc. 
Lex.), b. In dcrivs., as Cranlextomy [Gr. 
ifcTopLTi], excision of a strip of bone from the 
cranium to allow the brain to develop. Cramio- 
cede [see Cele sb. ], ‘ the protrusion of a part 
of the encephalon from the cranial cavity ' {Syd, 
Soc. Lex.), Cramioclaism [Gr. teXhaita break- 
ing], the breaking up of the foetal head in 
craniotomy', Cramiocla St [Gr. -/cA(£<rr7y |, an 
instrument for doing tills. Cranio*gnomy [ Gr. 
y'diprf'], * the science of the form and charac- 
teristics of the skull ’ {Syd, Soc, Lex) ; hence 
Cramiognomic a. oo _Cranio*gnosy [_Gr. 
yvSxfLs], Cramiogra:pb [(Jr. -Tpa^osJ, an in- 
strument for taking drawings of the skull; 
Cranio'grapherj Cranio'grapby, description 
of skulls. Cranio'iueter [Gr. pirpov], an in- 
strument for teking measurements of skulls; 
hence Cramiome’trlci ^al a.', Cra.nlome’trl- 
cally adv, ; Cranio metiiitj Craniometry. 
Cranlo'pathy [Gr. j, ‘ disease 

of the cranium ' {Syd, Soc, Lex), Cramlopbo-Te 
[Gr. -^opos bearing], Topinard's instrument for 
measuring the dimensions of the skull Cra*- 
nloplaiaty [Gr, -vXmAa, £ trAatrr^t moulded ], 
an operation for supplying defleiandes in the 
cranial structures. Cranlo*seopy [Gr. •Hrxmta, 
£ -moms that views], examination of the size 
and configuration of the skull; formerly 


oe (man), a (pass), au (loud), p (cut), § (Fx. ch4). a (ev^r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. ean vie), i (s/t). i (Psyche). 9 (wh^t). ^ (get). 
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Phrenology; hence Cra:iiiosco'pic, ^al a. ; 
Cranio ’scopist. Cranio-tomy [Gr. -ro/i/a, f 
-To/xos cutting], in obstetric surgery, an opera- 
tion in which the head of the foetus is cut open 
and broken down when it presents an obstacle 
to delivery. 

Cranioid (kr^i*ni|Oid),fl!. 1849. [See-oiD.] 
Zool. Allied to thegenus Cra?iia of Brachiopods. 

Craniology (krjmii^-lod^i). 1806. [f. Cra- 
nio- + Gr. tl. = PHRENOLOGY -1843. 

3. The study of the size, shape, and character 
of the skulls of various races, as a part of 
anthropology 1851. So Cra niolo’gicai a. of or 
pertaining to c. Craniodogist, one versed in c. 

Craniota; seeCRANiATA. 

II Cranium (kr^i*ni»m). PL crania (kr^i*nia). 
1543. [med.L., a. Gr. Kpaviov,'} i. A»at., etc. 
strictly t The bones which enclose the brain, the 
brain-case; the bones of the whole 

head; the skull. 3. Used joc. for ‘ head ’ 1647. 

Crank (krsegk), sb^ [OE. crane in cranc‘ 
side/, ME. cra?ik[e. The primary notion is that 
of something bent or crooked. Ger, and Du. 
kra?ik * sick ' is a fig. development.] i. A por- 
tion of an axis bent at right angles, used to 
communicate motion, or to change reciprocal 
into rotary motion, or the converse. 3. An 
elbow-shaped device m bell-hanging, whereby 
the rectilineal motion communicated to a bell- 
wire is changed in its direction, usually at right 
angles 1759. 3. An elbow-shaped support or 

bracket 1769. 4. A revolving disc, to which a 

regulated pressure can be applied, which crimi- 
nals sentenced to hard labour are required to 
turn a certain number of times each day 1847. 

Comb. : c.-axle, (a.) the driving axle of an engine 
or machine ; {b.) a carriage-axle with the ends bent 
twice at a right angle ; -hook, the rod which connects 
the treadle and the c. in a foot-lathe; -pin, the pin 
by which the connecting-rod is attached to the c. ; 
•shaflt, the shaft driven by a c. ; -wheel, a wheel 
which acts as a c. ; esb. one having near its circum- 
ference a pin to which the end of a connecting-rod is 
attached as to a c.-pin ; a disc-c. 

Crank (krtierjk), sbA 1562. [Prob. same 
word as prec., with sense ‘crooking, crook'.] 
ti. A crook, bend, winding; a crooked path, 
course, or channel -1630. Also fa. A 

tortuous hole or crevice; a cranny -1612. Also 
Jig, 3. A twist or fanciful turn, of speech ; a 
conceit 1 594. 4. An eccentric notion or action ; 
a crotche't, whim 1848. 5. U.S. colloq. A per- 

son with a mental twist; an eccentric; csp. a 
monomaniac. [Prob. f. Cranky, q. v.] i88x. 
6. diaU A slight ailment 1847. 

X. The turnings and cranks of the Labyrinth Nom n. 

3. Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles Milt. 4. 
Sulyect to sudden cranks Carlyle. 
f Crank, Thieved slan^. 1567. [app- a. 

Du, or G. krank .sick.] (In full, counterfeit c.) 
A rogue who feigned sickness in order to move 
compassion and get money -71622. 

Ci'ank (kiaeqk), a.l ME. [?] ti. Rank, 
lusty, vigorous -1659. a. Lively, brisk; merry; 
aggressively high-spirited, * cocky Now dial. 
and in U.S. 1499. 

a. How came they to grow so c. and confident 
South. Hence Cramkly adv. 

Crank (kroenk), 1696. [? for Du. and 
Fris. krengd (of a ship) laid over on its side. ] 
JVauL Liable to lean over or capsize : said of a 
ship when she is built too deep or narrow, or 
has too little ballast to carry full sail. Also fig. 

That c. little boat with !w top-heavy sails Black. 
Hence Cramkness. Crank-sided a. (in same 
hense). 

Crank (kroenk), a.Ji X739. [.Senses conn. w. 
Crank v/a ^ and and Cranky h, ] i . Crooked ; 
angularly bent, ^SV. 1825. a. Crabbed, difficult 
to pronounce, understand, or do. Now AV. 
1729. 3. » Cranky x (diaL) x8oa. 4* Cf 

machinery: Shaky; out of order; Cranky 1831, 
n. Hard, tough, c,, gutt’ml, harsh, «tifTf names Swirr. 
Hence Cramkou* a, iSc,\ Irrit&hk, fretful 

Crank fkrceqk 159a. [f. Crank 
tl. miK To twiit and turn about, zigzag- 
ta. trims. To crinkle 166*. trans* a- To 
make crank-slmped. t)* To furnish with a crank. 
4* To fasten with a crank 1879^ 5* To draw «p 
by means of a crank, operate by a crank 1883. 

I, how this Eiwer wmes m% cwinkkg In, And 
euw me from the best of all my land..* monssroas 
Caatle out * Ifm* /F, m, I 98, 


Crank, z/.‘^ 1827. [App, echoic; cf. Clank 
V., and n. dial. Cronk to croak.] To make a 
jarring or grating sound. 

Cranked (kraegkt),///. a. 1862. [f. Crank 
sbA Formed into or furnished with a crank. 

Crankle (kiae*qkT), v. 1594. [Freq. of 
Crank Cf. Crinkle.] i. inir. To run 
zigzag 1598. ta, irans. To zigzag ; to crinkle 
(a surface) --1708. 

I The river craukles round an alder grove Sir H. 
Taylor. Hence Cramkle sb, a bend, twist ; an 
angular prominence. 

Cranky (kr£e*qki), o:.l 1787. [Senses conn, 
w. Crank sb.^ and Crank and s.] i. 
Sickly (dial,). 2, Naut. = Crank aP- 3. Out 
of gear; crazy 1862. 4, Cross-tempered, 

awkward 1821. 5. Crotchety; peculiar 1850. 

6, Crooked; full of crannies 1836, Hence 
Cra*nkily adv, Cramkiness. 

Cra’nky,tz.^ diaL 1811. [f. Crank tr.i + 
-yJ — Crank a,^ 

fCrannel. 1533. [app. f. F. cran ; cf. OF. 
crenel ] A cranny, crevice, chink --1640. 

Crannied (kr3e*md),^2. 1440. [f. Cranny - h 
-ED '-^.] I. Having crannies or chinks, 3. 
Formed like a cranny. Shaks. 

I. As a Paine doth drench The c. Earth 1639. 

fCrannock. ME. = Gurnock, q.v.-iSis 
Crannog (krsem^g). Also {erron.) cran- 
noge. 1851. [a. Irish cra 7 inog, Gael, cra^mag, 
deriv. of crann tree, beam, etc.] An ancient 
lake-dwelling in Scotland or Ireland. 

Cranny (krae-ni), sbJ- 1440. [app. related 
to F. cran a notch, etc.; but ?J A small narrow 
opening or hole; a chink, cievice, crack, fissuie. 
Also fig. 

Cranny, sbA 1662. [?] Class Manuf. An 
iron rod used in forming the necks of glass 
bottles. 

Cra*nny, v. 1440. [f. Cranny r3.i] fi. 
inir. To open in crannies or chinks -1607. 3. 

To penetrate into crannies {rare) 1816. 
Cranreuch (kramrax)- i6d2. [f. Gael, 
tree + n-W/W/i freezing. ] Hoar-frost. 
'(•Grants. 1592. {p., Qa:. hranzJ] A garland, 
chaplet, wreath -1706. 
fCra*ny. 1525. Cranium -1730. 

Crap (kreep), sb,’^ Now dial, ME. [= Du. 
krappe, conn. w. ki appen to pluck off, cut off. 
Cf. also OF. crappe siftings. | ti. The husk 
of grain -1483. a. A name of Buckwheat ; 
also, locally, of Darnel, Rye-grass, Charlock, 
etc. ME. 3. Residues, as of fat. (Usu. in pi.) 
1490. 4. Dregs of ale X879. 5- Money {slang 

or dial.) 3700. 6. A Scrap 1550. 
fCrap, sb,^ 1721. [a. Du. krap.'\ Madder 
~i8i2. 

Crap, Thieves' cant. 1813, [a. Du. 
krap cramp.] The gallows. Hence Crap v. 
trans. to hang. 

i-Crapaud. 1440. [a. F. ; see Diez, Littr^, 
etc.] I. A toad -1634. c.-stone.) 

A Toad-stone. Cf. Shaks. As You Like It 
n. i. 13. -1580. 

Cr^audlne (krapildi'm). 
prec.f ti. ? « Toadstone. ta. Farriery, 
An ulcer on the coronet of a horse -1823. 3. 

A socket in which the pivot of a swing-door 
turns ; whence c.-^door, one which turns on 
pivots at top and bottom 1876. 

Crape (kr^ip), 1633. fFormod.F.<r7V/ir, 
in i6th c, cr&spe^ sb. use of cresfe adj. Crisp. 
See also CRft pe.] 1 . A thin transparent gauze- 
like fabric, plain woven, of highly twisted raw 
silk, with a crisped surface, Now chiefly of 
black silk (or imitation silk), and used for ladies 
mourning dresses, etc. b. In the i8th c., ‘ a 
sort of thin worsted stuff, of which the dress ot 
the clergy is sometimes made ' (Bailey) ; hence, 
occas. the clergy, a clergyman 1699. a. A 
band of crape worn round a hat, etc. ; a mask 
of crape 1763, Also attrib, . . , _ 

X. b. A Saint In c. is twice a Saint m lawn Pope. 
*, A white hat with a c. round it Thackeray, 

Cemk i C.«myrtle, a Chinehe shmb, Lagfrsirasmm 
mdica, with bright rose-coloured crumjpkd petals, 
cultivated in England, and in Southern U.S. Canton 
or China c. » cf^pe d€ Chim (see Caftri). 
+Cmpe,«^*^ 1786. l\i,'W.crHeri^'L, erispare; 
see Crisp a,] To make (the hair) wavy and 
curly; to crimp, to frizzle -xSaa. 


a'(GerrKHn). B (Ger. Mtfller). ^((Fr.dwne). J (cwrl). £ (e*) (th«e). £(fl)(r«n). #(Fr.£«*e) 


Crape (kr<?ip), v.^ 1815, [f. Crape .r/; ] To 
cover, clothe, or drape with crape. Also transf. 

Cra*pe-fisll. 1856. [Cf. Norse com- 
pressed.] Cod-fish salted and pressed. 

Crappie (krse-pi). U.S. 1861. A species of 
siinfish, Pomoxys a^inularis^ found in the 
Mississippi, 

Cra’ppit-tiead. .5V. 1815. [Cf. Du. krappen 
to cram.] The head of a haddock stuffed with 
the roe, oatmeal, suet, and spices (Jamieson). 
Craps (kraeps). US. 1843. [^d. F. crabs., 
f craps, ad. Eng, crabs (see Grab sb.^ 5).] A 
gambling game with two dice. 
llCra*pula. 1727. [L. inebriation, ad. 

Gr. jcpimrdkr) drunken headache.] Sickness 
following upon excess in drinking or eating. 

Crapiolence • [L Cra- 

pulent ; see -ENCE,] i. = Crapula, 2. 
Gross intemperance; debauchery 1825. var. 
tCra’pulency (in sense 2). 

Crapulent (kiae*pi«lent), a. 1656. [ad. L. 
crapiiicnius, f. crapula; see above,] r. Of or 
pertaining to crapulence. 2. Given to gross 
intemperance 1888. 

Crapulous (krae-pi^J^lss), a. 1536- [ad. L. 
crapulosus; ctY.crapuleux.'] i. Intemperate, 
debauched. 2. Suffering from crapulence ; re- 
sulting from intemperance 1755. Hence Cra*- 
pulousness. 

Crapy (lcr?i*pi\ 1853. [f. Crape sb."^ -h 
-Y 1.] I . Crape-like 1853. 2. Of crape ; clothed 
in crape 1855. 

Crare, obs. var. of Grayer. 

Crash (krsej), v. late ME. [Echoic.] I. 
irans. To dash to pieces, smash (now rare) ; to 
cause to come or go with a crash. 2. intr. To 
break or fall to pieces with noise 1535 ; to move 
or go with crashing 1694. 'I* 3. tra 7 is. To strike 
(the teeth) together with noise; to gnash -1646. 
4. To make the noise that a hard body does 
when smashed, or a noise as of many hard 
bodies dashing and breaking together 1563. 5. 
intr. Cf an aeroplane, etc.: To come down 
violently out of control; also in corresp. trans. 
sense 1915. Hence gen. 

X. Crashing the bran^es as he went Dickfns. 3. 
He shakt his head and ciasht his teeth for ire Fairfax, 
4. O’eihead the rolling thunders c. Skeat. 

Crash (IcrgeJ), sh.^ 1549. [f. prec. vb.] i. 
A loud and sudden sound, as of a hard body 
or bodies broken by violent percussion ; also 
ira7isf 1580. ^•fg- The action of falling to 

ruin suddenly and violently ; spec, sudden col- 
lapse of a mercantile undertaking or of credit 
generally 1817. ts- A short spell, spurt -1767. 

I, The whole forest in one c. descends Popk. a. A 
great c. is expected., everybody has been over-specu- 
lating i8go. 3. A c. at cards Brome. 

Crash (kr0eJ),ji5.2 1812. [?] A coarse kind 
of linen, used for towels, etc. Also attrib. 

. Crasis (kr^-sis). 1602. [Gx. upam.] 1. 
The combination of elements, ‘ humours or 
qualities in the animal body, in herbs, etc.; 
tconstitution “I759J condition. 7 Obs. a. Gr. 
Gram. The combination of the vowels of two 
syllables, esp. at the end of one word and be- 
ginning of the next, into one long vowel or 
diphthong; as in /f£!t7<w for ml kyw, etc. 
IlCraspedon, -dum (krte-spfd^n, -dilm). 
Pl,craspeda(-da). 1869. [Gr. /cpao-TTcSov edge : 
the form in -urn is mod.L.] Zooh The convo- 
luted filament, charged with thread-cells, form- 
ing the border of the mesentery in Actinozoa. 
Craspedote (krjn'spii'cDut), a. 1888. [f. Gr. 
type AtpacrireScuTus bordered (.see prec.). Hence 
mod,L. Craspedota pL] Zool Applied to those 
Medusx which have a velum along the margin 
of the bell ^ 

Crass (kras),fl. 3:S45' facLL.^mwwJ. Ob, 
had eras, gras. i. Coarse, gro.s.s, dense, 
thick. Now rare, 2. Gro.ssly dull or stupid; 
dense; unrefined {rare) 

X. A crasae and fttwide exhalation Sir I. Browne. 
C, ignorance *859, minds Giio. Luot. Hence 
Cra'nsdy adv.^ •mm* 

fCra^ssainent x6t$* h.li^'L^erassamenium 
(also used), f. crassare, £ ernssus.] 7 he thick 
part ofanon-homogeneous liquid, which soMt-* 
fws or settles; isp» the o oagulum of blood -'Zoee* 

5 (f^r, to, 
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■fljCrassities. 1659. [L.] Density, maten- 

aHty -1678. 

Crassitude (krse*sitli^d). ME. [ad.L. crassi- 
iudo',\ ti. Thickness ; volume “I703. fa. 
Density; coarseness -1822. 3. The state or 

quality of being CRASS 1679. 
llCra*ssula, ME. [med.L., dim. of 
(sc. herba)\ see Crass.^ Bot. Formerly, some 
species of Sedum^ esp. Orpine; now, limited to 
a genus of succulent plants, the type of the 
N.O. Ci'assiilacese, which includes the Stone- 
ci ops , Houseleeks, Echeveria, etc. Hence Cras- 
sula’ceous a, of the N.O. Crassulacex, 

-crat, -ocrat, sttjffix, formerly also -crate, 
after F. -crate in ansf aerate, etc., with the 
sense * partisan of an aristocracy etc. At the 
French Revolution aristocrate came to be used 
for ‘ a member of the aristocracy after which 
{-o^crat is now used, as yci plutocrat, etc. Hence 
‘cratic, -al. 

Cratch (kiaetj), sb?- [ME. crecche, a. OF. 
creche, oxsche', cf. CRIB.] i. A rack or crib to 
hold fodder for cattle; in early use sometimes *a 
manger’ (now dial.), 2. A wooden grating or 
hurdle; a sparred frame or rack ME. 

1. A stable was his beste house, and a cratche his 
cradle Kingesmyll. 

Cratch, Now dial ME. [f. Cratch z/.] 

1. Some form of itch. 2. pi. A disease in the 
feet of horses and sheep; the Scratches 1523, 
tCratch, v, ME. [? f. Du. or LG. ; cf. Mi)u., 
ML.G. hratsen, etc. Cf. also Scratch.] i. 
trans. To scratch -1552. Also absol. or iutr. 

2. trans. To snatch with, or as with, claws; to 
grab -1581. 

Crate (kr^it). 1526. [app. ad. L. cj'atis 
hurdle. But cf. Du. krat basket.] ti. A 
hurdle. 2. A large basket or hamper of wicker- 
work, for carrying crockery, glass, etc. ; any 
case or box of open bars or slats of wood, for 
carrying fruit, etc. 1688. b. A glazier’s frame 
for carrying glass; also measure of glass 1823. 
Hence Cra*teman, a hawker of pottery. 
Crater (kr^‘*t9j). 1613. [a. L., a. Gr./f/DariJp 
bowl, lit. ' mixer, mixing vessel f. mpa-, icpa- 
to mix.] 11 1. Gr. Antiq. ‘A large bowl in which 
the wine was mixed with water, and from which 
the cups were filled ' (Liddell and Scott). Also 
krater. 1730. 2. A bowl- or funnel-shaped hollow 
at the summit or on the side of a volcano, from 
which eruption takes place; the mouth of a 
volcano 1613. (I3. Astron. A southern constel- 

lation, situated between Hydra and Leo 1658. 
4. Mil. The cavity formed by the explosion of 
a mine or shell 1839. 5. Electr. 'The cavity 

formed in the positive carbon of an arc light in 
the course of combustion 1892. Hence Cra*teral 
a. of, belonging to, or like, a c. Cra'terifonii, 
crate'riform a, c. -shaped; in Bot. cup- or bowl- 
shaped. Cra'terlet, a small c., e.g. on the 
moon. Cra'terous a. of the nature of a c. 
Cratonieter (kr3,t^*mirt9j). 1876. [L Gr. 
Kparfoi 4 iiirpovA An apparatus for measuring 
power, (Better crateo meter.) Hence Crato- 
me*trical a, 

Crauncli, cranch (kranj, krpnj), v. 1631. 
[?an echoic modification of j — Crunch 

Crauncli, cranch, sh. 1747. [f. prcc.] 1. 
An act, or the action, of craunching 1806. 2. 

[cranch.) Mining. A part of a stratum or vein 
left in excavating to support the roof. 

Cravat (krUvsei), sb. 1656. [a. F. cravate, 
an application of Cravate Croat, Croatian.] 
orig. A piece of lace or linen, or of muslin edged 
with lace, worn round the neck, and tied in a 
bow. More recently, a linen or silk handker- 
chief, or a woollen comforter, worn round the 
neck, chiefly by men, Also fig. 
fig. The Gallows comes next.. a hempen C. 3(685. 
Hence Crava*tted a. wearing a c. 

Crave (kr^iv), v. [OE. crafim OTeut. 
type '^krabbjan.j ti* trans. To demand, to 
ask with authority, or by right -ME. 2. To 
ask earnestly, to beg for, as a gift or favour. 
Const, of, from. ME, 3. To dun. Sc. 1812. 4. 
transf. Of persons (theirappetites, etc.) : To long 
or yearn for; to call for, in order to gratify an 
appetite; to have a craving for ME. Of 

things : To need greatly, to call for (something 
necessary) 1576. Also intr. and absoL 


2. Salomon . craued wisdom from heaven Carew. 

I c. leave to observe [etc.] Scott. 4. The more you 

drink, the more you c. 1737. 5. The time craves 

■ speed Scott, znir. Once one may c. for love Suck- 
. LING (J.). Hence Crave = Craving. (Not in 
' general use.) Cra*ver. Cra'ving-ly adv., -ness. 

Craven (kr<?*v’n). [ME. crauant (rare), 

! etym. obscure.] 

I A. adj. ti. Vanquished. (ME. only.) 2. That 
. owns himself beaten or afraid; abjectly pusilla- 
I nimous ME. 

I. To cry c.: to give up the contest, surrender. 

, Also fig-. Neither King nor Duke was a man likely 
to cry c. 2. Haml. iv. iv. 40. Hence Cra* venly^if^A 
B. sb. I. A confessed coward 1581. 2. A cock 
that is not game 1596. 

1, Hee is a Crauen and a Villaine else Hen. V, iv. 
vii. 139. 2. No Cocke of mine, you crow too like a 

crauen Tam. Shr. 11. i. 228. 

Cra*ven, v. 1611. [f. prec.] To make 

craven. 

Craving (ki^-viq), 2)bl. sb. ME. [See 
-iNGk] ti.Accusation.(ME.only.) 2. Earnest 
' or urgent asking; begging ME. 3. Urgent 
desire; yearning 16. . . 

3. A c. after piophecies Froude. 

Craw (krp), sb. [ME. crawe, repr. OE. 
"^craga, a. Norse krage neck. Cf. Du. kraag, 
etc.] 1. The Crop of buds or insects. 2. 
traiisf. The stomach (of man or animals). 
derisive. 1573. 

Craw, Sc. and north, f. Crow. 

II Craw-craw (krg-krp ). 1863. [app. Du. 

Negro, from Du, kraaiiw scratch.] Pathol A 
malignant species of pustulous itch, prevalent 
on the African coast. | 

Crawfish (krp'fij), .f A i860. = Crayfish, 
q. V. Cf. also Crawfish v. 

Cra*wfish, v. U.S. colloq. i860, [f. prec.] 
To move backward like a crawfish ; hence, to 
back out of a position. 

Crawl (krgi), sbf^ 1818. [f. Crawl z^.i] 
The action of crawling, b. A swimming stroke. 
Crawl (kr§l), sbA 1660. [a. Colonial Du. 
kraal, le.. Sp. corral', see CoRRAL. J ti* A pen 
or enclosure for keeping hogs (in the West 
Indies) -1707. 2. A pen or enclosure in shallow 
water on the sea-coast, to contain fish, turtles, 
etc, 1769. 3. = Kraal, q. v. 

Crawl (kr§l), v. ME. [prob. from Norse ; 
cf. Da. and Norw, kravle to crawl, etc. ] i. intr. 
To move slowly in a prone position, by dragging 
the body along close to the ground, as a child 
on han(is and knees, a worm, etc. ; ^trans. to 
, crawl upon or over [rare) -1796. 2. transf. 

To walk or move with a slow and dragging 
motion 1460. Also fig. 3. Of plants, etc. : To 
trail, creep [rare) 1634. 4. tranif. To be alive 

with crawling things 1576. 5. To have a sensa- 
tion as of things crawling over the skin; to feel 
creepy ME. 

X. Slow cnnwl’d the snail Gay. 2. I can no further 
crawle Mids. N. m. ii. 444. fig. Months and seasons 
ciawled along Kingsley. ^ Cranmer .. Hath crawl’d 
into the fauour of the King Shaks. 4. The whole 
ground seemed alive and crawling with fants] Goldsm. 
Hence Crawler, colloq. a cab ciawling along the 
streets in seaich ot a fare. 

Crawly (krpTi), a. colloq. i860, [f. Crawl 
+ -Y,] Like or having the sensation of insects 
crawling over the skin. 

f Cray. MK. [a. F. crate L. creta chalk.] 

I. Chalk. (ME. only.) 2. A disease of hawks, in 
which the excrements become hard and are 
passed with difficulty -i6i8. 
i'Craye. 1541. Krron. f. Grayer -1627, 
Grayer, crare (kre«4). Now/Zw/. ME. [a. 
OI"’. crayer.] A small trading vessel. 
Crayfisl^(kra^T^J% crawfisli(kr 5 *y). [ME, 
crevice, -visse, a. <JF. crevice, a. OHG, crebit, 
MHG. krebeg, aderiv. of stem ^krab- in kraboo 
Crab, q.v. In ME. the second syllable was 
confounded with vish Crawfish is chiefly 

U.S.] f X. gm. Any of the larger edible Crus- 
tacea -1656; spec, the crab *-1783. ta. A name 
for large Crustacea other than crabs -1624, 3. 
Now : ^^gen. A fresh-water crustacean, Astacus 
flmiaiilu, resembling a small lobster. Also 
applied to other species of Astacus and of the 
allied genus Cambarus, e.g. the blind crawfish 
of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky (C. feliu- 
cidus). 1460, h. In Great Britain ; The ^piny 


Lobster, Palinurus vulgaris, the Langousie of 
the French 1748. 

Crayon (kr^fi'^n), sb. 1644. [a. F., denv. of 
craie : — L. creta chalk.] i. A pointed stick or 
pencil of colouied chalk or other material for 
drawing. 2. transf. A drawing in crayons; 
i/lg. a sketch 1662. 3. A carbon point in an 

electric arc lamp. Also atirib. 

1. Sir Thomas showed me his picture in c. in little, 
done exceedingly well Pepvs. a. fig. It is a poor c., 
which yourself .. must fill up T. Jefferson. 

Cray*on, v. 1662. [a. F. trayonner \ see 

prec.J I. ti-ans. To draw with a crayon; to 
cover with drawing in crayons, ^.fig. T o sketch, 
chalk out 1734. 

2. The other [books] will soon follow ; many of them 
are writ, or crayoned out Bolingbroke. 

Craze (ki<?iz), v. ME. [Cf. Sw. krasa to 
crackle, slh i kras to dash in pieces. See also 
Acraze.] fi. traits. To break in pieces or 
asunder; to shatter -1667; to bruise, crush, 
damage -1726. Also "^intr. 2. Mining. To 
crush (tin ore) in a mill 1610. 3. trans. To 

crack ME.; spec, to produce minute cracks on 
the surface of (pottery) 1874. Also intr. 4. 
fig. To destroy the soundness of, impair, ruin. 
(Usu. mpass.) arch. 1561. 5. To break down 

in health; to render infirm. (Usu. in pa.pple.) 
arch. 1476. Also ’^inir. 6. To impair m in- 
tellect ; to render insane, distinct. Usu. m 
pa.pple. (The ordinary sense.) 1496. A\%ointr. 

X. God.. will. c. thir Chariot wheels Milt. P. L. 
XII. 210. 3. 1 am right sikci hat pc pot was ciased 

Chaucer. S- Till length of yeais And sedentaiy 
numbness c. my limbs Miia. Sams. 570. 6. The 

greefe hath craz’d my wits Lear in. iv. 175. Comb. 
tc.-mill, a mill for crushing tin ore. Hence tCra’zecl- 
ness, the state of being cia/ed. 

Craze (ki^iz), sb. 1534. [f. Crazk 57.] iT. 
A crack, breach, flaw -1645. Also fig. 2. An 
irrational fancy; a mania 1813; craziness 1841. 

3. Mining. (See quots. and cf. Craze v. 2.) 
1778. 

X. fig. Would it not argue a c. in the brayno 1608. 
2. The miser’s c. for gold E. 3 L Condkr. The tin 
..is sorted into 3 divisions. .the middle, .being named 
. .the crease 1778. 

Crazy (ki^t-zi), a. 1576. [f. Craze v. or sb. 
+ -Y.] I. Full of cracks or flaws; impaired; 
liable to fall to pieces; shaky 1583. ta. Indis- 
posed; broken down, frail, infirm -1847. Also 
fig. and transf. 3. Of unsound mind; in.saue, 
mad. Often in sen.se ; Mad with excitcnuait, 
perplexity, etc. 1617. b. Of things, actions, etc. : 
Showing derangement oi intcdU'ct J859. 

X. A c. ship 1748, house Adam Smith, coach Dicickns. 
2. The king somewhat crasie, and keeping hi.s 
Chamber Sfekd. fig, A ciazie and diseased Mon- 
archy Milt, 3. * Lord, cliiUl, ui e you c. V ' Franklin. 
b. C. theorie.'j 3:859. By c. fancies led WnxTriKR, c. 
Used to denote a garden walk or pavement of irregular 
pieces of flat stone or tile 1:923. 

[ Comb,', c, bone (f/. .S’,), ilic funny-bone, ‘ so called 
I on account of the inlcn.se pain iiruduccd when it 
receive.s a blow * (Webster) ; c. quilt ((/. .V.), apatch- 
woik quilt made in fantastic patterns or without 
any plan. 

Hence Cra’zlly adv, Cra'ziness. 

II Creagh, creach (krex) , sb. 1814, fa. Gad. 
and Ir. creach plunder.] i. A foray. 2. Booty, 
prey 1818. lienee Creagh v. to raid, plunder. 
IlCreaght (krext, kr4"it), j'A 1596. (a, midjr. 
caeraighcacht , f. caera slice]), j Ir. lUst. A 
nomadic IutcI of cattle, ('Fhe word often in- 
cludes the herd.smen.) Also transf Ilcncc 
Creaght v, to take cattle about to graze. 

Creak (krfk), p. MK. [Ajip, echoic.] fi. 
intr. To utter a harsh cry ; to CJkoak -1669. 
a. intr. To make a Crkak 1383, Also transf 
of the noise of crickets, etc, 73, intr. I'o speak 
in a strident or querulous tone -1661: . 4. tram. 
To cause to make a creak 1601, 
t. The Henne, the Guo»e, the Duck©, Might cackle, 
creake, and tmacke 1604, jl No swinging sign* 
board creaked from cottage ©hn Worhsw. where 
crickets c. Bkownino, 4. Creeking niy ihooes on the 
plaine Masonry Alls welt lu I 31. 

Creak (kri'k), jA 1605, ff. Grkak «;/,] A 
strident noise, as of an ungreased hinge, new 
boots, etc.; a harsh squeak. 

Creaky (krrdd), a. 1834. [f. prec. gb. or v. 
Apt to creak; crazy 

Cream, creme, sb.i I/ist. [ME. erme, a. 
OF. cresme L, chrisma ; lee Ciirism, now 
the accepted form.] nCimiSM. 
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Cream (krJm), [ME. creme, a. F. 

crhme, a pop. application of prec.] i. The oily 
or butyraceous part of milk, which gathers on 
the top when the milk is left undisturbed; by 
churning it is converted into butter. 2. tmrisf. 
A fancy dish or sweet made with cream, or so 
as to resemble cream ME. b. A head of scum, 
froth, etc. 1669 c. A cream-like preparation 
used cosmetically 1765. The most ex- 

cellent element or part; the quintessence 1581. 
4. attnb. Cream-coloured 1861; ellift. cream 
colour; also, a cream-coloured horse, etc. 1788. 

1. Clotted or clouted c, : see Clouted. 2. b. The 
c. of your champagne Byron. c. In vain she tries 
her paste and creams To smooth her face or hide its 
seams Goidsm 3. The c. of the correspondence 
Goldsm., of wild-fowl shooting 1890. 

C. of tartar: the purified and crystallized bitartrate 
of potassium, used m medicine and for technical pur- 
poses. C.oflivie: puie slaked lime. 

Comb. : c.*cake, a cake filled with a custard made 
of c., eggs, etc. ; -cups, a_ papaveraceous plant, 
Platystemon calif or?iicits, with c.-coloured flowers; 
-faced a., having a face of the colour of c. (fiom fear) ; 
-fruit, the juicy c.-like fruit of a plant found in 
Sierra Leone; -laid a., applietl to laid paper of a c. 
colour; -nut - Brazil uut; -separator, a machine 
for sepaiating the c. from milk; -Slice, a knife-like 
instrument for skimming milk, or for serving frozen 
c. ; -ware, c.-colouied pottery ware; -wove, wove 
paper of c. colour. 

Cream (krfm), v. ME. [f. Cream 
I. inlr. Of milk : To form cream 1596; trans. 
to cause to form cream 1883. 2. inlr. Of other 
liquids : To form a scum on the top; to mantle, 
foam, froth ME. 3. trans, To skim the cream 
from 1727. 4. To separate as cream; f^. to 

take the choice.st part of. Const, oj". 1615. 5. 
To add cream to tea, etc. 1834. 

2. A sort of men, whose visage.s Do creame and 

miintle like a standing pond Merck. K, r. i. 89. 4. 

Such a man, truly wise, ci earns oflf nature leaving the 
.sour and the dregs, for philosophy and reason to lap 
up Swn« r. Hence Creamed///, a, having the cream 
formed or separated ; made or flavoured with cream. 
Creamier, a^ flat dish for skimming the cream off 
milk; a machine foi separating cream. 

Cream-cheese. 1583. A soft, rich kind of 
cheese, made of unskimmed milk with added 
cream; a cheese of this kind Also fig. 

Creamery (krf’meii). 1879. [prob. ad. F. 
crhnierie?^ i, A butter-factory (often worked 
on the joint-stock principle). Also 2. 

A shop where milk, cream, butter, and light 
refreshments are supplied. 

Creamometer (kr/mpunAot). 1876. [after 
lactometer ?\ An instrument for measuring the 
peiccntage of cream in a sample of milk. 

Creamy (krrmi), a. 1610. [f. Cream sh:- 
-b~Yh I I. Containing or abouiiding in cream 
i6i8. 2. Re.sembling cream; ftg. soft and rich 
i6io. 

X. The milk was c. i 8 ( 5 t. a. The.. tender curving 
line.s of c. spray Tknnyson. The thickest and 
ctcamie.st paper V kun. Lkh. Jig. A woman with a c. 
voice O. W. lIoLMKS. Hence Crea*miness. 

Creance (krrdns), sb. [ME,, a, OF. creance^ 
f. creant pr, pple- of creire : — L. credere. Cf. 
Credence.) fi. Belief -1490; the thing be- 
lieved; (one .s) faith -1669. t2. Comm. Credit 

“I496. 3. Falconry, A long fine cord attached 

to a hawk*.s leash, to keep it from flying away 
when bein^ trained ME. tb. Occas. spelt 
cranes, as it pi. -1685. 

f Creance, v. [a. OF. creancer to promise, 
etc.; see above.] intr. To pledge oneself to 
pay; to take credit, Ciiaucek. So tCreancer, 
a creditor; a guardian, tutor, 
i Creant, ME. f ? abbrev. f. OF. 

Cf. CitAVEN. ] In phrases To yield oneself c., 
to cry (or c , ; To acknowledge oneself 
vaniiuished -X480. 

Creant (krT‘ant), a.'-^ rare, creanieiUj 
tenare.^ Creating, creative. Mrs. Browning. 
'[Crease, sb.^ ME. [f. Crease t/.i] « In- 
crease sb. -*575. 

Crease (krJi),i'<f>.^ 1578. [?] i. The mark 
produced on the surface of anytmng by folding; 
a fold, wrinkle, ridge. a. Cricket. T'he name 
of certain lines marked on the ground to define 
the positions of the bowler ana batsmen 
a. ArchU. A curved or ridge tile (app. error for 
Crest, q. v.) 1703. 

». Mmtmgle* 1 a line drawn In the line of each 
wickot, from behind which the howler delivers the 


ball.^ Returnee.: a short line at each end of the 
bowling-c., and at right angles to it, beyond which 
the bowler must not go Pojpiitg^-c. a line in front 
of each wicket, parallel to the bowling-c., behind 
which the batsman stands to defend his wicket. 
Hence Crea'sy a. full of creases. 

Crease, j see Creese. 
f Crease, ME. [app. aphet. f. acrese, 

Accrease.] = Increase v. -1547. 

Crease (krfs),z/.2 1588. [See Crease j^.2] 

1, trans. To make a crease or creases in or on 

the surface of, as by folding, etc. 2. intr. To 
become creased {mod.). 3. trans. To stun fa 

horse, etc.) by a shot in the crest or ndge of the 
neck {U,S.) 1807. 

X. A leafe of paper .. cressed in the middes 1588. 

2. A material that is apt to c. {mod.). 

Creaser(krf‘s3i). [f.prec. + -ERl.] One who 
or that which creases ; spec, any contrivance for 
making creases or fuirows in iron or leather, for 
creasing the cloth in a sewing-machine, etc. 

Creasote, var. of Creosote. 
tliCre-at. 1730. [F. erJat^ ad. It. ci^eato 

alumnus : — L. creatus.] An usher to a riding- 
master, 

tCrea*te, fpL a. ME. [ad. L. creatzes."] 
Created -1590. 

Statutez . . That creat were eternally to dure Chaucer. 

Create (ki7|<?i't),z^. ME. [f.L.rz-^zzZ-iDpI.stem 
of creare.'] i. trans. Said of God : To bring 
into being, cause to exist ; esp. ‘ to form out of 
nothing' (J.). Mso absol. 2. To make, 
form, constitute, or bring into legal existence 
1592. Also absol. b. Of an actor : To be the 
first to represent (a r61e) and so to shape it. 

[ F. C 7 ‘dcr nil ?‘ 6 le. J 1882. 3. To invest with rank, 

title, etc 1460. 4. To constitute; cause, pro- 

duce, give rise to (a condition, etc.) 1599. 

X. In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth Gen. i. i. C m mee a cleane heart, O God Ps. 
li. 10. 2. To c. a fee simple Cruise, wealth Mac- 

aulay. 3. I c. you Companions to our person Cymb. 
v. v. 20. 4. 'Tis only fit to c. Miith H earns. 

Creatic (krzise-tik), a. Also kr-. 1891. [f. 
Gr. Kpkas, * fe pear- + -IC.'] Of or pertaining to 
flesh. 

Creatine (krratoin). Also kr-. 1840. ff. 
as prec. + ine.] Ckem. An organic base, 
ChHuNsOo, discovered in 1835 by Chevrcul in 
the juice of flesh. 

Creatinine (krfioc-tinain). Also kr-. 1851. 
[ f. prec. -I- -INE. J An alkaline crystallizable sub- 
stance, CjHyN^O, a 1101 mal constituent of urine 
and of the juice of muscular flesh. 

Creation (krz|d'‘’^>iO* [a. F., orad. L. 

creationem . ) i. The action of creating (sec 
Create v.) ; the fact of being created ; absol. 
the calling into e.xistence of the world; the be- 
ginning, as a date 1593. 2. gen. The action of 
making, forming, producing, or bringing into 
existence 1602. 3. The investing with a title, 

dignity, or function 1460. /^.concr. That which 
God has created ; the world; creatures collec- 
tively x6ii, 5. An original production of human 
intelligence or power 1605. 

1. We can think of c. only as a change in the con- 
dition of that which already exists Mansel. absol. 
From the c. to the general doom Swaks. Lncr, 924. 
2. The c. of estates tail Blackstone. 4. Lord ofc. 
rs man : sec Lord. For wee know that the whole c. 
groaneth Rom. viii. 23. Or art thou but A Dagger 
of the Minde, a false C. Mach, it. i. 38. A c. of the 
ballad-muse 1888. Hence Crea’tional a. of or per- 
taining to c. {rare). 

Creationism (krzVi'foniz’m), 1847. [f.prec. 
+ -ISM:. I A system or theory of creation : spec. 
a. The theory that God immediately creates a 
soul for every human being born (opp. to tradU'- 
cianum) \ b. The theory which attributes the 
origin of matter, species, etc., to special creation 
(opp. to evolutionism). So Crealionist, -ism. 
Creative (kn,^i‘tiv), a. 1678. [f. Create 
V. -f--ivE.] I. Having the quality of creating; 
of or pertaining to creation ; originative. 2. 
Productive ^/i8o3. 

X. Hcav’n’s c. hand Siisnstohe. Hence Crea*- 
tlve-iy adv., -ness. 

Creator (kr/ili'toj:). [ME. and AF. creatour, 
^ur, ad, L. matorem.'\ 1. The Supreme Being 
who creates all things. a. gen. One who, or 
that which, creates or gives origin to 1579* 

I. The creatour of euery creature Chaucrm, %, 
Since It thus appears that custom wag the c. of 


prelaty Milt. Hence Crea'torship. Crea'tress, 
a female c. ; var H Crea'trix. 

Creature (krZ-tiuT, kirtjsj). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. creaiura thing created.] i. Anything 
created ; a created being, animate or inanimate, 
f b. Creation -161 1. c. Anything that ministers 
to man’s comfort 1614. d. joc. Strong drink ; 
esp. whisky 1638. 2. An animal; often as dis- 

tinct from 'man' ME. In U.S., used esp. of 
cattle. 3. A human being; often m reprobation ; 
also with qualifications expressing admiration, 
affection, compassion, etc. ME, \,fig A result, 
product, or offspring c;/ anything 1651. 5. One 
who owes his position to another ; one who is 
actuated by the will of another; an instiument 
or puppet. [So F.] 1587. 

r. These thy gyftes and creatures of bread and 
wyne Bk. Com. Prayer, b. Rojtt. viii. 19. c. Waste 
of the good creatures of God (cf. i Tim. iv. 4) 1658. 
2. ‘Go, from the creatures thy instructions take’ 
Pope. 3. There is no C. loues me Rich. Ill, v. iii. 
200. The creatures who govern at Cadiz Welling- 
ton. The world hath not a sweeter C. Oik iv. i. 194. 
4. Creatures of the fancy Hobbes. 5. Sir Fiancis 
Windebank..was a c. of Laud's Hume. Comb, c.- 
comforts, material comforts (food, clothing, etc.). 

Hence Crea'tural a. pertaining to creatures; of 
the natuie of a c. Crea’turehood, the condition of 
a c. Crea'tureless a. {rare). Crea'turely a. of or 
belonging to creatures; of the nature of ac. ; hence 
Crea'tureliness. ^ Crea’tureship, the condition 
of a c. tCrea'turize v. to invest wither eatuiehood, 
Creaze {Mining') ; see Craze sb. 3. 
Crebri- (krrbri), comb. f. L. creber closely- 
placed, as in Crebrico’state a. [L. costa |, hav- 
ing closely- set libs or ridges; Crebrisu'lcate 
[ L. siilcus\, having closely-set furrows. 
Crebrity (krrbriti). rare. 1656. [ad. L. 
crebritas.] Frequency. 

ilCreclie(kr^if), sb. 1882. [F.,a. (ulDOHG. 
kripja^krlppaCmB. Cf. Cratch ] A public 
nursery for infants, where they are taken care 
of while their mothers are at work, etc. 
Credence (krf’dens), sb. ME. [a. F., or ad. 
med.L. crcdentia, f. credere.'] 1. The mental 
action of accepting as true; belief, ta. Faith, 
confidence in, leliance on (a person or autho- 
rity) -1548. tS- Trustworthiness, credit, repute 
-1822. 4. Credentials; iransf the message 

entrusted to a messenger or embassy, Obs. exc. 
in letter of c. ME. ts- The tasting or assay- 
ing of meats as a precaution against poisoning 
-1460. t6. A side table or sideboard on which 
dishes, etc. were placed ready to be served at 
table -1834. 7. Eccl. In R.C. and Anglican 

churches : A small side table or shelf to hold 
the euchaustic elements before consecration 
1841. 

1. Instructions, to which it seems c. was to be given 
Burke. 4. Letter ofc . ; .a letter of recommendation 
or introduction. Hence fCre'dence v. to give c. to. 
IlCredenda (krzdc'nda), 1638. [L.] 

"Things to be believed ; matters of faith. (Opp. 
to agenda.) 

Is the power of selecting the c. of the nation to be 
vested in the civil magistrate Miall. 

Credent (krrd^it), a. rare. 1602, i. Be- 
lieving, trustful. 1’2. Having credit or repute 
Meas, for M. IV. iv. 29 ; credible Wuit. T. 

1. ii. 142. Hence Cre*dently. 

Credential (krfde'njal). 1524. [f. med.L. 

credentia + -AL.] 

A. adj. Recommending or entitling to credit 
or confidence, as in phr. '\c. letters. 

B. sb. (Usu, in pi.) Letters or written warrants 
recommending or entitling the bearer to credit 
or confidence; esp. a letter of recommendation 
or introduction given by a government to an 
ambassador or envoy 1674. Also transf. and fig. 

Wc will not take a Footman without Credentials 
from his last Mu.ster Stkelk, fig. There stands 'I’hc 
legate of the sicies 1 His theme divine, His oflice 
sacred, his credentials clear Cowper, 

Credibility (kredIbi'Hti). 1594- fad.med.L. 
crcdibiiitas\ cf. F. crMildliU.] The quality of 
being credible; a case of this. 

Christianity.. rests on the c. of the Gospel history 
Froudk. 

Credible (kre*<BbT), a. MK, [ad, L. credF 
bills, f. credere*] x. Capable of being believed. 

2. Worthy of belief or confidence; trustworthy 

ME, fa. Ready to believe -X675. +4. Re- 

putable -1712. 

*. Tbinp are made c. either by the known oondkiou 


a(Ger, K^ln). S {h'l. ftn). U (Ger. Miller), (Kr. dMoe). a tc"rl). e (e») (,th«e). f (Fr. fo»'re). S (ft'r, fern, AJrth), 
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and quality of the utterer, or by the manifest likeli- 
hood of truth which they have in themselves Hooker. 
a. Nay tis most c. Ai^s Well i. ii. 4. Observations 
from c. Authors 1671. Hence Cre’Clibleness. 
Cre’dibly adv. 

Credit (kre’dit), sb. 1542. [a. F. credit, ad. 
It. credito, ad. L. crediius, ~tim, pa. pple. of 
credere. ] i . Belief, confidence, faith , trust, ta. 
Trustworthiness, credibility -1847; authority 
-1757. f 3. Something believed. Twel. N. iv. 
iii. 6. t4. Trust, charge -1651. 5. The esti- 

mate in which the character of a person (or 
thing) is held; reputation, repute 1575- 
Influence based on the confidence of others 
1549. 7, The commendation bestowed on ac- 
count of an action, quality, etc. 1607. ^ 8. A 

source of commendation. (Now only with a 
and to,) 1586. 9. Comm. a. Confidence in a 

buyer's ability and intention to pay at some 
future time, for goods, etc. entrusted to him 
without present payment 1542. b. Reputation 
of solvency and probity in business, entitling a 
person or body to be trusted 1573. 10. A sum 

placed at a person’s disposal in the books of a 
bank, etc. ; any note, bill, etc., on security of 
which a person may obtain funds 1662. ii. 
Parliament. A sum on account, voted by Par- 
liament in anticipation of the Annual Estimates. 
Hence Vote of c. 1854. la. Book-keeping. The 
acknowledgement of payment by entry in an 
account, (with pi.) A sum entered on the credit 
side of an account; this side itself (abbrev. Cr.) 
1745- 

1. Charges like these may seem to deserve some c. 
Gibbon, x On the c. of an excellent witness Fuller. 
^Letter of c. — letter of credence. 5. John Gilpin 

was a citizen of c. and renown Cowpeb. 6. Bucking- 
ham. .resolved to employ all his c. in order to prevent 
the marriage Hume. 7. The c. of inventing coined 
money 1876. 8. He. .may be a Credit to the College 
Hearne. 9. a. C. being, .the Expectation of Money 
within some limited Time Locke. Phr. To give c. ; 
on { 7 tpon) c.; long c.^ i.e. c. for a long time; six 
months* etc. ^ b. Try what my c. can in Venice 
doe Merck. i, i. x8o. xo. A letter, .with a c. for 
the money De Foe. Letter ibill) ofc^is. letter or 
document granted by a bank, etc., authorizing a per- 
son named therein to draw money to a specified 
amount from their correspondents in other places. 
Credit (kre-dit), 2^. 1541. [f. Credit 
or L. credit- ppl. stem of credere.’) 1. irans. 
To give credit to, put faith in, believe, trust 1548. 
fa. U'ans. To entrust -1748. fa. To trust (a 
person) with goods or money on credit -1754. 
t4* To accredit -1664. 5. To bring into ci edit ; 
to do credit to {arch.) 1596. 6. Book-keeping, 

To enter on the credit side of an account 1682. 
7. fig. To c. (something) to a person, or a per- 
son with something : to ascribe it to him 1850. 

X. Crcditenot those ..that talkethat and this 1567. 
5. That my actions mighty c. my profession Mabbe. 
7. To c. him with a desire to reform the Church 
Froude. 

Creditable (kre'ditab’l),^. 1526. [f. Credit 
V. and sb. + -able.] f i. Worthy to be believed 
-1808 ; in Comm.f having good credit -1822, 
9. That brings credit or honour; reputable 
1659; f respectable, decent -i860. 

X, Persons, sufficiently c., and perfectly informed 
i66o. The c. traders of any country Adam Smiiii, 
a. Clive made a c. u.se of hi.s riches Macaulav, 
Hence Cre’ditableness. Cre'ditably adv. 
Creditor (kre'ditaj). ME. [Ia I5thc.rr^^a?/;- 
/ow/', a. AF.] I. One who gives credit for money 
or goods; one to whom a debt is owing; correl. 
to debtor 1447. Also fig. a. Book-keeping. 
Creditor (ox Cr.) i applied to the right-hand or 
credit side of any account, or to what is entered 
there 1543. Also attrib. fa* One who becomes 
surety for -1523. f 4. One who believes 1597. 

I. Now unthuftes..byd their cre(iitor.s go whistle 
More. *. aiirib. Cast up the D*'* and C*'* Side.H of 
your Balance 1806. 4. The ea.sie creditours of 

novelties Daniel, Hence Cre'ditress, t-Hce, -rix 
(? Obs.\ a female c. 

il Credo (krPd^?). ME. [L. ; « I believe.] 
I. The first word of the Apostles’ and Niccne 
creeds, in Latin; hence, either of these Creeds; 
now esp. the name of a musical setting of the 
Nicene Creed, a. gen. A creed 1587, 
Credulity ME. credu^ 

litas, f, credulns.] ft. Belief, faith* credence; 
readiness to believe -1794. a. Readiness to 
believe on weak or insufficient grounds 1547, 
a. A humbug, living on the c. of the people Dickens. 
Credulous (kre'dir^lss), a. 1576. [f, L. 


credulus-^r-oviS.) i. Disposed to believe. (Now 
rare exc. as in 2.) 1579. 2. Apt to believe on 

weak or insufficient grounds 1576. transf. Of 
things : Arising from credulity 1648 ; fbelieved 
too readily 1625. 

2. Thus c. Fooles are caught 0 th. iv. i. 46. Hence 
Cre’dulously adv Cre*dulousness, credulity. 

Cree (krf), v. Chiefly dial. 1620. [orig. 
creve, a. F. crever io burst.] i. To soften by 
boiling {t 7 ‘ans. and intr.). 2. trans.Ho pound 
into a soft mass 1822. Hence Creed ppl. a. 

Creed (krfd), sh. [OE. cridat ad. L. credo ; 
see Credo.] i. A brief summary of Christian 
doctrine. (TheC. usually = the Apostles' Ci eed. ) 
More generally : A confession of faith. 1676. a. 
A professed system of religious belief 1573; 
transf. a set of opinions on any subject 1613. 

I. The thie credes the whyche our moder holy 
chirche singeth Caxton. 2. Every man is better 
and worse than his c. Kingsley. transf The 
cynical c, of the market Emerson, So +Creed v. 
trans. (also absol.) to believe. Hence Cree'dal, 
cre’dai^r. pertaining to a c. CreC’dlesso:. Cree*d- 
lessness. Cree*dsman, an adherent of a c. or of 
the same c. (rare). 

Creek (kuk), sb. [ME. crikey cryke (f) ; 
also creke (whence creek), and (since i6th c.) 
crick, Prob. Germanic. Cf. F. criqne, Du. 
kreke, later kreek, and med. (Anglo) L. creca 
(sometimes crecca) creek.] i. A narrow recess 
or inlet in the coast-line of the sea, or the tidal 
estuary of a river; a small port or harbour; an 
inlet within the limits of a haven or port. Also 
transf. 2. In U.S. and British colonies : A 
branch of a main river, a tributary river; a small 
stream, or run 1674. ts. A cleft in the face of 
a rock, etc. -1635. 4. A narrow or winding 

passage; an out-of-the-way corner. Alsoyf^. 
1573- ts* A turn, a winding. ^ Also fg. -1680. 

X. He knew., euery cryke in Britaigneand m Spayne 
Chaucer, transf. Certain Creeks or corners of Land 
running into the up-lands Blithe. 4. A Labyrinth 
is a place made full of turnings and creekes 1582. 
They explore Each c. and cranny of his chamber 
Gray. Hence Cree'kward<*. towards ac, Cree'ky 
a. full of creeks. 

tCreek, v. 1538. [f. prec. sb.] To run {ufi) 
as a creek; to bend, turn, wind -1610, 

Creel (krfl), sb^ ME. [?] I. A large wicker 
basket; now esp. a basket used for the transport 
of fish, and borne upon the back. Hence, An 
angler’s fishing-basket. 1842. 2. A trap of 

wickerwork for catching fish, lobsters, etc. 1457. 

Phr. To coup the creels \ to cause or sustain an 
upset ; in various applications. In a c. (Sc.): in a 
state of temporary aberration. 

Creel (krzT), 1788. [? same word as 

prec.] I. A framework, varying in form and 
use. 2. Spinning. A frame for holding the pay- 
ing-off bobbins in the process of converting 
roving into yarn, etc. Hence Creeder, one who 
attends to a c. 

Creep (kr7p),z/. Pa.t. and pple. crept (krept). 
[Com. 'Tent.: OIl. criopan : — OTeut. ^kreu- 
panf\ I. To move with the body prone and 
close to the ground, as a reptile, an insect, a 
quadruped moving stealthily, etc. (Cf. Crawl 
V.) OE. 2. To move softly, cautiously, timo- 
rously, or slowly ; to move quietly and stealthily; 
to steal (into, away, etc.) ME. 3 »fig» (of per- 
sons and things), a. To come on slowly, steal- 
thily, or by degrees; to steal insensibly np 07 t 
or over ME. b. To move timidly or diffidently; 
to cringe; to move on a low level 1581. 4. Of 

jilants: To grow extending along "the ground, 
a wall, etc., and throwing out roots or clampers 
at intervals 1430. Alsoyf-C'* 6« trans. « c. along 
or over (rare) 1667, <3. inlr. To have a sensa- 
tion as of things creeping over the skin ; to be 
affected with a shiver ME, 7. Nani. To drag 
in deep water with a creeper 18x3, 8. Of metal 
rails, etc. ; To move gradually forward under 
pre.ssure, or as the result of expansion and con- 
traction on a gradient X885. 

I. (There] the slow- worm creeps I'ENNysoN, Children 
must learne to en'epe ere they can go xs^a, ». The 
whining Schoole-boy. .creeping like snaite Vriwining* 
ly to schoole A. K L, 11. vli, X46, The mi.sts crept 
upward Wkittier. 3. a. Despondency began to c. 
over their hearts W. Irving, b. Where men of judg- 
ment c. and feel their way Cowpkr. 4. The Ivy 
green, That creepetb o'er ruins old Dickens, You 
make, .my flesh c. Dickens, 

Creep (krl^),' i486* [f. the vb.] i. The 
action of creeping (liL md/g . ). 2. A sensation 


as of creeping things on one’s body. Usu. in 
pi. (colloq.). 1862. 3. Coal-mi 7 iing. The slow 

rising up of the flooi of a gallery owing to pres- 
sure upon the pillars. ‘ Also any slow move- 
ment of mining ground ' (Raymond). 4. A 
small arch or other opening for an animal to 
creep through 1875. 

4. A c. for cattle, on the Wigtown Railway 1875. 
Comb. c.-hole,_ a hole by which one creeps in and 
out; ‘a hole into which any animal may creep to 
escape danger ’ (J.). Ns.o fig. (cf. loop-hole). 

Creeper (krJ'poi). OE. [LCreepz/. + -erI.] 

1, One who creeps. 2, An animal that creeps; a 

creeping thing 1577. 3. A name for many small 

birds; esp. the common Brown Creeper or Tree- 
creeper, Certhia familiaris 1661. 4. A plant 

that creeps along the ground, or (more usually) 
one that climbs trees, walls, etc., as ivy and the 
Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis hede 7 ‘acea) 1626. 
h.pl. A 7 'ckit. Crockets (see Crocket ^ 2) 1864. 
5. A kind of grapnel used for dragging the 
bottom of the sea or other body of water ME, 
t6. A small iron dog, of which a pair weie 
placed between the andirons -1833. 7. local. 

a. A kind of patten or clog. b. A piece of iron 
with spikes, worn under the feet to prevent 
slipping on ice, etc. 8. An apparatus for con- 
veying grain in corn-mills. b. An endless 
moving feeding-apron, in a carcling-machine. 
9. A small iron frying-pan with thiee legs; a 
spider. (U.S. local.) 1880. 

4. The c., mellowing for an autumn blush Keats. 
Creepie (kirpi). Sc. and dial. 1661. [f. 
Creep v.] 1. A low stool. 3. A small speckled 
fowl. (U.S. local.) 

Creeping (kirpiij), vbl. sb. (and ppl. a.) 
OE. [-ING^.] i.Theaction of the veib Creep. 

2. The sensation as of something ci coping on 

theskin; cf. Formication 1799. 3* lu (Canada: 
Stalking the Moose-deer, etc. 1869. Co 77 /b. : c.- 

hole = creep-hole', -sheet, the feeding-api on of a 
carding-machine. Hence Crecpingly adv. 

Creepy (krrpi), a. 1794. [f. Creep v. or sb. 
-(--Y.J I. Characterized by creeping. 2. 
Having a creeping of tlie flesh, caused by horror 
or repugnance 1831 ; transf. tending to produce 
such sensations 1883. Also C.-crawly i86x. 

2. iranf. A. .romance of the c, order 189a, 

Creese, crease (krfs), kris (kns) , sb. 1577. 
[a. Malay ku-Is, kris, k 7 'C'i. ] A Malay dagger, 
with a blade of a waiw form. 

Which dagger they (of Jav.ij call a Cri.se, and is as 
sharpe as a razor 1586, Hence Crecac, crease, 
kris i'. to stab with a c. 

I Creesli,creish(kiJj),.i'A Sr. ME, [a. OF. 
craisse ^ graisse : — L. crasui thick, fat. (T. 
Gkease. f X. Grease, fat. a. A ' lick ', a stroke 
1774. Iluncc Creesh v. to greusc, Cree*shy 
a. greasy. 

llCr6maiUere (kima^ygr), i8a8. [Fr. ; perh. 
f. Dll, k 7 'a 7 n hook. ) Picld-forlif An indented 
or zigzag form of the inside line of a parapet, 
Cremaster (krAnce-stax), PL -4&rs, also 
ll-eres. 1O78. [a. Gr. /cf)€i.ta<rrrjpy L to 
hang.] I. A?tat. The mu.scle of the spermatic 
cord, by which the testicle is suspended. 2. 
lintom. The dorsal proce.ss or Up of the abdo- 
men of the pupa of any insect that midcrgot's 
complete transformation. Hence tCrema*- 
stcral, cremasteTlc a. of or pertaining to the e. 
Cremate v, 1874. [ f. L. cremat-y 

ppL stem. 1 T'o consume by lire, to burn; spec. 
to reduce (a corpse) to ashes. 

gait, or a woman who cremated with her husband 
X874, 

Cremation (krnn^* fan). 1633. [ad, 
malionettv, see prec.] The action of eremuting; 
spec, the reduction ot a corpse to ashes in lieu 
of interment. 

When c, was abandoned for Inhumatiun 1). Wilson. 
Hence Crema-tiouist 

Cremator (krim^idoi), 1877, [a, L.] One 
who, or that which, cremates. 

Crematory (kreTnitori). 1876, (f, L, type 
^cremalorins; see above. ) Of or pertaining 
to cremation 184.1* sb. A place for cremation ; 
spec, an erection for the incineration of twpses; 
van CrematoTium* Ifcncxt CrtmatovM 
Cremoimrp (krcm^klxp), 1866. [irreg* f. 
Gr. npfisor to hang-f Bot. A speclci of 

fructification, in which the firuit hrenkg up into 


m (man), a (p^rss). <m (loud), v {cut). | (Fr, ch^f). o (ewr)* oi (/, eye). 0 (Fr. eau vie)^ i (sA)* i (Piyqliif), 9 (what), p (girt). 
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two indehiscent one-seeded mericarpi), which 
hang by their summits from the central axis. 

Cremona 1 (krzm^u-na). 1762. attrib. Per- 
taining to or made at Cremona, a town in Lom- 
bardy, as in C. Jiddle, school ; absoL A violin 
made there. Hence Cremone*se a. 

*A Cremona*, or ‘a Cremonese violin* is often in- 
correctly used for an old Italian instrument of any 
make P. David. 

Cremo*na 1660. [Corrupt f. Krumm- 
HORN, Cromorne.] An organ reed-stop of 
8-foot tone. 

II Cremor. 1657. [a. L. (? related to cremare)J] 
A thick juice or decoction, b. By erron. asso- 
ciation with F. crime. Cream sb?-, a scum 
gathering on the top of a liquid. 

Cremosin, -oysin, etc., obs. ff. Crimson. 
IlCrena (krrna). [mod.L. crena incision, 
notch, cf Ol\.,C 7 ‘ena, OF. crenc, crc 7 incd\ i. An 
indentation, a notch ; spec, in Dot. one of the 
notches on a crenated leaf; A 7 iat. the groove 
between the buttocks, a, A crenated tooth, a 
scallop; spec, in .5<7if. = CRENATURE, Crenel; 
Atiat. each of the serrations on the cranial 
bones by which these fit together in the sutures. 

Crenate (krrn^it), sb. 1838. [f. Cren-ic.] 
Chem. A salt of crenic acid. So Cremated a. 

Crenate (krrnt^t), a. 1794. [ad. mod.L. 
C 7 ‘eiiatus, f. Crena.] Dot., Zool., etc. Having 
the edge notched or toothed with rounded 
teeth ; finely scalloped. Plence Cremated ppl.a. 
(in same sense). Crena’tion, a crenated forma- 
tion; a crenature. 

Crenato- (krmri*t<?), comb. f. mod.L. cre- 
Crenate; crenately, crenate-. 

Crenature (krcmaiiui, krPn-). 1816. [f. 
mod.L. cre 7 iatus.’\ Dot. and Zool. A rounded 
tooth or denticulation on the margin of a leaf, 
etc. Also occas. the notches between the teeth. 

Crenel, crenelle (krcncl, ki ziied), sb. 1481. 
[a. OF. cretiel, app. dim. of rmz, ci‘an notch ; 
cf. Cranny.] i. One of the indentations of an 
embattled parapet; an embrasure; see Battle- 
ment. In pi. — Battlements, embattled parapet, 
a. Dot. Crenature 1835. Hence Cremel 
V. tocrcnellate {7'are). Cremelet, a small c. (rare). 

Crenellate, -elate (kremelffit), z'. 1823. [f. 
1C crd/iekr."] To furnish with battlements ; to 
furnish with embrasures or loopholes, Plence 
Cronella'tion, -elation, the action of crcncllat- 
ing or condition of being crenellated ; a battle- 
ment; a notch or indentation. 
tllCrenelld, -elee, a. 1586. [a. F. crSteld!] 
Her. Embattled -1610. 

Crengle, obs. f. Cringle. 

Crenic (krrnik), a. 1839. ff. Gr. itp-^vr} 
spring 4 -ic.] Che 77 i. In C. add, an organic 
acid, existing in humus, and in deposits of 
ferruginous waters. 

Crenulate (krc*niwh*'L),.a. 1794. [ad. mod.L. 
crcnulati/s, dim. of C 7 'enula, dim. oT C 7 -e 77 a (.see 
(htEN.\). I Zool. and Dot. Minutely crenate ; 
finely notched or scalloped : said of a leaf, a 
shell, etc. Hence Crenula*tion, a minute cre- 
nation. 

Creole (krPM). 1604. [a. F. ad. Sp. 
criollo, native to the locality, 'country'; said 
to be short for ^criadlllo, dim. of c 7 'iado, f. 
c 7 'mr\.o breed, etc. : — L. crea}^^) 

A, sb. In the West Indies and other parts of 
America, Mauri tiu.s, etc. : ortpf. A person born 
and njituraliml in the cotmtry, but of European 
or of African Negro race j the name having no 
connotation of colour, 

a. But now, usually, e--' creole white b. 
Now, less usually • creole nep^ro, as dist. from 
one freshly imported from Africa *7.18. 

a. (She] WM a c. -that w, born in the West Indies, 
of Frenj;h parents Marwvat. b. The term * Creole’ 
js confined to negroes born in the country Batiks. 

B. attrib. mij. %. Of pmons : Born and 
naturalized In the West Indies, etc., but of 
European (or negro) descent; see A. 1748. Of 
animals and plants ; Born or grown in the West 
Indies, etc., but not indigenous 1760. a. Be- 
longing to Of charaeteristic of a Oeole 3c8»8. 

*, Frwts. .of the C. kind, being F.uropran fndts 
pkntetl there, but whleh have wndergtmr ecmsldernble 
altwathmi from the tdimitte yam unti Uibm's 

Henet Creo*31«n, A. ; mij\ » Csioi e 

B. ? Oh. f (keolf 


Creophagous (krz'ip-fagos), a. Also kreo. 
1881. [f. Gr. Kpeoipdyos + ous.] Flesh-eating ; 
carnivorous. 

Creosol (krr%l). Also crea-. 1863. [f. 
Creos(ote) -H-OL.] CheiTi. A colourless highly 
refracting liquid (CgHioOg) with aromatic odour 
and burning taste, forming the chief constituent 
of creosote. 

Creosote (krf <?s^at), sb. Also crea-, kreo-. 
1835. [f. Gr. Arpeo-, comb. f. Kpias + alo^uv, and 
intended to mean * flesh-saving *. ] A colour- 
less oily liquid, with odour like that of smoked 
meat, and burning taste, obtained from the dis- 
tillation of wood-tar, and having powerful anti- 
septic properties. Also aitrib. b. Occas. applied 
to Carbolic Acid, also known as coal-tar c. 
1863. Comb. c.-bush, -plant, a Mexican shrub 
(Larrea mexicana, N.O. Zygophyllacex) having 
a strong smell of c. Hence Cre'osote v. to 
treat with c., as a preservative. 

Crepance. ? Obs. 1610. [In 17th c. 
panches, crepances, ad. It. crcpacci pi. : — (ult.) 
L. crepare to crack, chap.] Farriery. A wound 
or chap on a horse’s foot. [Misprinted C 7 'epane 
by Johnson and later Diets.] 

II Crdpe (krfp). 1825. [F. L. crispa curled,] 
The French word for Crape, often borrowed 
as a term for all crapy fabrics other than black 
mourning crape. 

Cripe de Chwe, a white or coloured^ crape made of 
raw silk. CrCpe lisse, crape which is not C 7 epi or 
wrinkled. Also at irib. Hence Cr6pe w. to frizz. 
tCrepine,crespin(e. 1532. [B..Q¥.crespme, 
f- crespe, cripe", see Cri^pe, Crape.] A net or 
caul for the hair, formerly worn by ladies; also, 
a part of a hood; a fringe of lace or network for 
a dais, bed, etc. --1721. 

II Crepita-culum. [L.] Zool. The rattle of 
the rattlesnake. U.S. 

Crepitant (kre*pitant), a. 1826. [ad. L. 
crepita 7 item.'\ i. Making a crackling noise ; 
crepitating 1855. a. Eniom. That crepitates 
('.eo Crepitate 2). 

Crepitate (kre*pitfit),z/. 1623. [i.lj.c^'epitai-., 
ppl. stem of crepitare, freq. of C7'cpare to crack. ] 
t r. To break wind -1768. a. E.71I0771. Of certain 
beetles : To eject a pungent fluid suddenly with 
a sharp report 1826. 3. To make a crackling 

sound : spec, of the tissue of the lungs 1853. 4. 
To rattle. 

Crepitation (krepit^'jon). 1656. [f. L. 
C 7 'epita 7 'e\ sccprec.and-ATiON.] i. Acrackling 
noise; crackling, a. Med, ^nUPath. The slight 
sound and accompanying sensation caused by 
pressure on cellular tissue containing air, or 
by the entrance of air into inflamed lungs ; or 
observed in the grating together of the ends of 
fractured bones ; the crackling noise sometimes 
observed in gangrenous parts when examined 
with the fingers ; the cracking of a joint when 
pulled. 3. The breaking of wind (raix) 1822. 

II Crepitus (kre’piti?s). 1807. [L., f. crepare?^ 
1. Med. and Path. CREPITATION 2. a. = 
Crepitation 3. 1882. Hence Cre’pitous a. 
of the nature of, or such as to produce, c. 

Cr6pon (krtf*p(?n, kre-pan). 1887. '‘^cripe 
Crape.] A stuff resembling crape, made of fine 
worsted, silk, or worsted and silk. 

Crept (krept). 1628. Pa. pple. of Creep v.\ 
spec, in Coal-minittg, that has been subjected to 
a creep. 

Crepuscle (kripysT, kre*p£^sT). 1665. [acl. 
L. crepiesculnmJ] Twilight, var. Crepuscule 
(now rare). 

Crepuscular (kri’p^'skizdS.j), a. 1668. [f. 
as prec.] 1. Of or pertaining to twilight 1755 ; 
hence m. dim, indistinct; imperfectly en- 
lightened 1668. a, Zool. Appearing or active 
in the twilight 1826. 

X, Jpg, That c. period when the historical sense was 
sfiurcdy brought to a full state of activity i8sa. a, C. 
insects xSad. So Creptfsculine a. Crepu’s- 

culous a. (in sense x). 

II Crepusculum (kri'pzj’skizzlllm), ME. [L., 
related to creper dusky, dark.] Twilight, dusk. 

The same time.. That clerkes call C. at eue l.,yDO. 
tCresceuce. i6oa. fad. I... see 

Crescent.] Growth, increase ~i73^* 

II Crescendo (krtfje-nd<?). 1776, fit,, pr, pple. 
of ermm to increase; see next.] mm. A direc - 
tion t ’fo be gradually increased in volume of 


sound (usu. indicated by the abbrev. cresc. or the 
sign <). As sb. : Such an increase ; a passage 
of this description. Also iransf. and jpg. Also 
as vb. (0pp. to Diminuendo.) 

j^. The intense c. of the catastrophe 1886. 
Crescent (kre-sent), sb [ME. cressant, a. 
OF. creissanf, mod. croissaiii (: — L. cresceniem, 
pr. pple. of crescere to grow).] i. The waxing 
moon, during the period between new moon 
and full. Also fig. 1530. 2. The convexo-con- 

cave figure of the waxing or waning moon, 
during the first or last quarter 1578. 3. A re- 

presentation of this phase of the moon : a. as 
an ornament ME. b. Her. as a charge 1486. 
c. As a badge or emblem of the Turkish sultans ; 
hence fiig, the Turkish power, and used rhetori- 
cally to symbolize the Mohammedan religion 
as a political force 1589. (The attribution of 
the cresce?2t to the Saracens of Crusading times 
and to the Moors of Spain is an error.) d. used 
as the badge of an order of knighthood or as a 
decorative order ME. 4. Anything of this 
shape, as a row of houses, etc. 1672. 

*. Mids.JV. v. i. 246. 3. C. The C. gave way to 

the Cros^the Turks were broken to pieces 1684. 

Hence Crescenta'de, a religious war waged 
under the Turkish flag ; rhet., a jih&d or holy war for 
Islam. Cre*scented ppl. a. formed as a c. or new 
moon ; ornamented, or ch.irged, with crescents. Cres- 
ce*ntic a. c.-shaped. Crescemtiform a. crescentic. 
Crescent (kre'sent),^. 1574. {yid.'L.crescen- 
see prec.] i. Growing, increasing. (Often 
with allusion to the moon.) 2. Shaped like the 
new or old moon 1603. 

I. My powers are Cressent, and my Auguring hope 
Sayes it will come to th’ full Ant. <5- Cl. n. i. 10. *. 

Astarte, Queen of Heav’n, with c. Horns Milt. 
Crescive (kre*siv), a. 1566. [f. L. ci'cscei’e 
+ -IVE.] Growing. 

Vnseene, j^et cressiue in his facultie Hen. V, i. i, 66 . 
Cresol (kre-spl). Also cressol. 1869. [f. 
cres- for Creos(ote) + -0L.] Che/T:. An aro- 
matic alcohol of the Benzene group (C7H8O), 
occurring along with carbolic acid in coal-tar 
and creosote. Hence Cre’solene, CgH^CHsO, 
a product of coal-tar, related to carbolic acid. 
Creso’tic a. in (ortho-, para-, meta-) cresotic 
acid(Q^\fi>^y obtained from the corresponding 
cresols. 

Cress (kres). [OE. cresse^ cerse :-OTeiit. 
"^kt'asjdti-, from root of OHG. ch7‘€sa7i to creep, 
as if ‘ creeper '.] i. The name of various cru- 
ciferous plants, having mostly edible leaves of 
a pungent flavour. ( U ntil 19th c. almost always 
in pi. ; sometimes construed with a vb. in the 
sing.) a. spec. Garden C., Lepidvum satvvvm, 
or Watercress, Nastu7-iiu77t officinale, b. 
With defining words, applied to other cruci- 
ferous plants, and occas. to plants merely re- 
sembling cress in flavour or appearance, ta. 
As the type of something of little worth. (Cf. 
rush, straw.) -ME. 

X. To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread 
Goldsm. 3, Wisdome and witte now is noujt worth 
a carse Langl. Hence Cre’ssy a. 

Cresset (kre*sct). ME. [a. OF. craicet, 
craisset, cresset in same sense. ] i. A vessel of 
iron or the like, made to hold grease or oil, or 
an iron basket to hold pitched rope, wood, or 
coal, to be burnt for light; usually mounted 
on the top of a pole or building, or suspended 
from a roof. Also iransf, and fig. 2. Coopering. 
A fire-basket used to char the inside of a cask 
1^4, fc.-light, a blazing c.; the light of a c. 

II Cresson (kr|^s<3n), 1883. [Fr. ; *= CRESS,] 

A shade of green xiscd for ladies’ dresses. 

Crest (krest), sb. ME. [a. mod. 

crUe : — L, crista tuft, plume.] i. A comb, a 
tuft of feathers, or the like, upon an animars 
head. AXso fif (Cf. Crest-fallen.) 2. An 
erect plume of feathers, horse-hair, etc. fixed on 
the top of a helmet or head-dress; any orna- 
ment worn there as a cognizance ME. 3. Her. 
A figure or device (orig, borne by a knight on 
his helmet) placed on a wreath, coronet, or 
chapeau, and borne above the shield and helmet 
in a coat of arms; also used separately, as a 
cognizance, upon seals, plate, note-paper, etc. 
(TTms it is a vulgar error to speak of the arms 
or shields of a college or city a.s crests^ ME, 
Also fig. 4. I'hc apex of a helmet; hence, a 
helmet MBh $. The head, summit, or top of 
; anything ME. 6. ArcMi. The finishing of 
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CREST 


CRICKET 


Stone, metal, etc., which surmounts a roof-ridge, 
wall, screen, etc.; occas. applied to the finial 
of a gable or pinnacle ME. 7. An elevated 
ridge, a. The ridge of a mountain, col, bank 
or the like. b. Fortif. The top line of a para- 
pet or slope, c. The curling foamy ridge of a 
wave. ME. 8. The ridge ofthe neck of a horse, 
dog, etc. 1592, g. A raised ridge on the sur- 
face of any object; spec, in A vat., etc. 

1. Oft he [the serpent] howd His turret C. Milt 
P. L. IX. 525. Fst- Then began the Argives to let fall 
their crests and sue for peace Raleigh. z War* 
chiefs with,, crests of eagle wing's Whittier,^ 3. 
What is your C, a Coxcombe Tarn. Shr. ii. 1. 226. 
4. On his c. Sat horror plum’d Milt. /’-A. iv. 988. 

First curls the ruffl’d sea With whit’ning crests 
ARL Derby. Chuse a horse with a deep neck, large 
c. Markham. 

Camk: C.*tile, a bent tile used to cover the c. or 
ridge of a roof; -wreath (in Her,), the wreath or 
fillet of twisted silk which bears the c. 

Crest (krest), V. ME. [f. Crest j/;.!] i. 
trans. To furnish with a crest. 2. To serve as 
a crest to; to surmount as a crest; to crown 
1606. b. To mark with long streaks, like the 
streaming hair of a crest 1596. 3. To reach the 

crest 1851. 4. intr„ To erect one’s crest 

1713; to form a crest, as a wave 1850, 

2. His legges bestrid the Ocean, his rear’d arme 
Crested the world Ant, 15 CL v. ii. 83. b. Like as 
the shining skie in summers night.. Is creasted all 
with lines of fine light Spenser A. Q. iv. i. 13. 3. To 
c. a hill, a wave, etc. { 77 iod ), 

Crested (kre-stM), ppl. a. ME. [f. Crest 
and 2'. + -ED.] i. Wearing or having a crest; 
spec, applied to animals and plants distinguished 
by a crest; = L. cnstatus, ~a. Also Jig‘. 2. 
Her, Having a crest of a different tincture from 
that of the body 1572. t3- Ribbed -1834. 4. 

Having a raised ridge. (See Crest s&. 9.) 1857. 

X. Fair dames and c. chiefs Scott. The c. pride 
Of the first Edward Gray, 4. I)ouble-c. skulls 
Wallace. 

Crest-fallen (kre*st fg^len), ppl. a, 1589. 

I. With drooping crest; hence, cast down; 
humbled, dispirited. 2. Of a horse : Having 
the crest or ridge of the neck hanging to one 
side 1696. 

X. Let it make thee Crestfalne, I, and alay this thy 
abortiue Pride 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 59. 

Cresting (kre-stig), vbl. sh. 1869. [f. Crest 
sh, (sense 6) H-ingL J Archii. An ornamental 
ridging to a wall or roof. 

Cre*stless, a. 1591. Not bearing a crest 
Spring Crestlesse Yeomen from so deepe a Root 
Shaks. 

Cresyl (kre-sil). Also cressyl. 1863. [f. 
CRES-OL + -YL.] Chem. The radical C7H7 of 
cresol. Cre’sylate, a salt of cresylic acid. Cre- 
sylic a, of cresyl, in Ct'esyhc acid^ Cresol. 
Cretaceo- (krA^i •/«!?), comb. f. of Creta- 
ceous, = ‘ cretaceous and 

Cretaceous (krA^-Jas), a. 1675. [f. L, 

cretaceiis, f. creta chalk ; see -aceous.] i. 
Of the nature of chalk ; chalky. 2. Gcol, Of 
or found in the Chalk formation. So C, group, 
series, system. C. period : the period during 
which these strata were deposited. ITcnce 
Creta’ceously adv. 

Cretic (krrtik). 1603. [ad. L. Creiiats, f, 
Creta Crete.] adj. Belonging to Crete, Cretan ; 
applied in Gr, and L. prosody to a particular 
metrical foot, or to verse characterized by these. 

(without capital.) A metrical foot consisting 
of one short syllable between two long; -= Am- 
PHTMACER. 

*f’Cre*ticism, 1614. Cretan behaviour, A 
lying -1656, 

Cretify (krPtifai), v. 1859. [f. L. creta 
chalk +FY.] To impregnate (a tissue of the 
animal body) with salts of lime. Hence Cresti- 
fica'tion, calcareous degeneration. 

Cretin (krrtin). 1779. [a. ¥. cretin, acl 
Swiss patois crestln, creitin : — L, Chrisiianum 
Christian, A e. ‘ human creature ' as dist 
from the brutes. (Cf. natural.) ] One afflicted 
with cretinism, Hence Cre'tinous a. pertain- 
ing to a c.; of the nature of cretinism. 
Cretinism (krAtiniz’m). i8or. [f. prec. 
4 -ISM.] 'Fhe condition of a cretin; a combina- 
tion of deformity (usually with goitre) and idiocy, 
endemic in certain Alpine valleys and elsewhere, 
Ho Cre'tlnize v, to reduce to c, 


Cretion (krrj^^n). 1880. [ad. L. cretionem, 
f. cernere to decide.] Rom. Law. Declaration 
of acceptance of an inheritance; transf. the 
term allowed for this. 

Cretize (krrtoiz), v. arch. 1653. [ad. Gr. 
Kprfri^Hv^ f. Kptfrrj Crete. (Cf. Titus i. 12.)] 
I. intr. To play the Cretan, z. e, to lie. t2. To 
outdo by lying 1673. So tCre'tism (Diets.). 

11 Cretonne (krs>t£>‘n, kre't^n). 1870. [a. F., 
L Cretan, a village of Normandy.] The French 
name of a strong fabric of hempen warp and 
linen woof; applied in England to a stout un- 
glazed cotton cloth printed with a pattern m 
colours, and used for chair covers, curtains, etc. 
Creutzer, obs. f. Kreutzer. 

Crevasse (krzVse-s). 1819. [a. F. crevasse 
= OF. crevace Crevice.] 1. A fissure or 
chasm in the ice of a glacier, usually of great 
depth. Also transf. 1823. 2. U.S. A breach 

in the bank of a river, canal, etc. ; used esp. of 
a breach in the lerode or artificial bank of the 
lower Mississippi. So Creva*sse v. to fissure 
with crevasses. Creva'ssing vbl. sh. formation 
of crevasses. 

Crevice (kre*vis), sh. [ME. crevace, a. OF. 
: — ^lateL, crepatia, f. L. crepare to creak, crack.] 

1. An opening produced by a crack; a cleft, 
rift, chink, fissure. 2. spec. {Mining.) A fissure 
in which a deposit of ore or metal is found 1872. 

X. A creuisse of an olde cragge ME. Hence fCre*- 
vice V. trans. to make crevices in. Cre'viced///. 
a. having crevices, chinks, or cracks. 

CrevisCe, -ish(e, -isse, -ys(e, obs. ff. 

Crayfish, Crevice. 

Crew (kr;7). 1455. OF. crezie increase, 
f. pa. pple. of cz'oistre to grow; perh. in part 
aphet. f. acrewe, Accrue.] fi. An augmenta- 
tion or reinforcement of a military force; hence, 
a company of soldiers --1587. 2. By extension : 

Any organized band of armed men 1570. 3. 
Any body of men organized or associated for a 
purpose ; as, a squad of workmen under a fore- 
man 1699 ; {Naut.) a gang of men under a petty 
officer, or told off fora particular duty 1692; 
and esp. the whole of the men (inclusive or ex- 
clusive of the officers) belonging to and manning 
a 'ship, boat, or other vessel afloat (now the 
leading sense) 1694. 4. A number of persons 

associated together; a company 1579. 5. A 

number of persons classed together; a lot, set, 
gang, mob, herd 1570. 

3. To order the cooper and his c. to trim the casks 
.Shelvocke. Supposing the Captain and Cicw would 
soon be with him Dampier. 4. Mirth, admit me of 
thy c. Milt. VAlleg, 58. 5. All the ravenous c. Of 

jobbers and promoters 1884. 

Crew, pa. t. of Crow v. 
tCrewe. [a. OF. crue.'\ A pot. Spen.8ER. 
Crewel (kr/^-cl), sb. 1494. [?] I. A thin 
worsted yarn, used for tapestry and embroidery. 

2. Short for Ckewel-work {mod.). Also attrib. 
Crewels (kr?7*clz), sh. pi. Sc. 1660. [f. F. 

dcrQucUes.~\ The king’s evil, scrofula. 

Crewel-work. 1863. Embroidery in which 
a design is worked in worsted on a background 
of linen or cloth. 

Crewet, -ette, obs. f. Cruet. 

Crib (krib), [Com. WGer.: 0 ¥^.crib(l). 
Cf, MHG. krche basket, and korb CoRF,] i. 
A barred receptacle for fodder; a Cratch OIC. 

2. ‘ The stall or cabin of an ox ’ (J.) ME. 3. 
A cabin, hovel; a narrow room; alsoy^f. 1597. 
b. 'Thieves' slang. A dwelling-house, shop, etc. 
1812, A berth {slang) 1865. 5. A small 

bed for a ctiild, with barred sides, {Occas. - « 
cradle.) 1649. 1 ? Provender, 'Thieves' 

cant. Also a miner's 'bait fy. A wicker- 
work basket, pannier, or the like -1676, 8. 

SalLmaklng. An apparatus like a hay-rack for 
draining the salt after boiling 1C82. 9. A frame- 
work of bars or spars for strengthening, support, 
etc. Cf. Cradle sb, x6^^, to, M/niug, A 
framework of timber, etc., lining a shaft, to pre- 
vent caving, percolation of wat<^r, etc. 1839. x x . 
A frame of logs secured under water to form a 
pier, dam, etc. {Canada &• (LS.) 1B74. xa.A 
small raft of boards (Canada 6* l/,S,) 1813, 
13. A l)in for storing Indian corn (« Corn- 
crib ); also for salt, etc* (ILS,) 1823. 14. 

Cards, The cards thrown out from each player’s 
hand, and given to the dealer, in the game of 


i cribbage. Also, = Cribbage (colloq.). 1680. 

15. A petty theft. (See Crib v.) (rare) 1855. 

16. Something cribbed; a plagiarism {colloq.) 

1834. 17. A translation of a classic, etc., for 

the illegitimate use of students (colloq.) 1827. 

X. Layd..In a cribbe, bytwen an ox and an asse 
Hampole. 2. Where no Oxen are, the c. is cleane 
Prov. xiv. 4. 3. Why rather (Sleepe) lyest thou in 

smoakie Cribs.. Then in the perfum’d Chambers of 
the Great 2 Hen. IP, iii. i. 9. /i^-. The world 

Whithersoever we turn, still is the same narrow c. 
Clough. 

Comb.' c. “biter, a horse addicted to c.-biting; also 
“biting, the morbid habit of seizing the manger 
(or other object) with the teeth and noisily drawing 
in the bieath; crib work, woik consisting of cribs 
(sense ii); also attrib. 

Crib(krib), z'. 1460. [f. Cribj^.] fl. m/r. 
? To feed at a crib {rare). 2. trazis. To shut 
up as in a crib; to confine within narrow limits ; 
to hamper. (In mod. use as an echo of Shaks.) 
1605. 3. intr. To lie as in a crib 1661. 4. 

ti'ans. To furnish with a crib or cribs (Crib sb. 
1, 9-11) 1669. 5. To make up into cribs (Crib 
sb. 12) ( U.S.) 1876. 6. colloq. To pilfer, purloin, 
steal ; to appropriate furtively. | Prob. orig. 
thieves' slang. \ 1748. q. colloq. To take (a pas- 
sage, etc.) without acknowledgement and use as 
one’s own ; to plagiarize 1778. 8. intr. Of 

horses : To practise crib-biting 1864. 

X. Cabin’d, crib’d, confin’d, bound in Mach. in. iv. 24. 
6. Bits of ground cribbed., at difTeient times from the 
forest CoBBETT. Hence Cri'bber Uarc), one who 
cribs or uses a Crib (i, 17) (coUoq.). 

Cribbage (kri-bed^). 1630. [f. Crib .d?. and 
V. + AGE.] I. A game at cards, played by two, 
three, or four persons, with a complete pack ot 
cards, and a board with holes and pegs for 
scoring; the characteristic feature is a Crib 
( sense 14). 2. The action of cribbing, or that 

which is cribbed {colloq. rare) 1830. 

X. He proposed a game of four-handed c. Dickens. 
Comb.'. c,“board, the boaid u.sed for marking at c. ; 
•faced a. pock-maiked, and so like a c.-board. 

Cribbing (krrbig), vbl. sb. 1641. (f. Crib 
V. (and sh.) + ING ^. ) i. The action of Crib v. 
1791. 2. = Crib-biting; see Crib v, 8. 1864. 

3. That which is cribbed 1837. 4. A/i//i?/g, 

Timbering foiming the lining of a shaft, etc. ; 
cribwork 1841. ts. Thieves cant. Provender 
1641. 

Cribble (kri'b’l), sh. ? Ohs. 1552. [a. ¥ * cribk, 
ad. h. cribrztvt (dim. crlbelhan) sieve. | i, A 
sieve 1565. t2, 'That which is loft in tlic sievo; 
bran or coarse meal --169 1 . Also attrib. Hence 
tCribble7A to sift. var. tCribe .\b. and lu 
Cribrate (krni'bivT), a. 1846. | f, L. cribrum 
+ ATE^. ] Nat. Hist. Perforated like; a .sieve. 
-[Cri*brate, v. 1631. [f. pid. stem of L. m- 
brarc, f. as prec. ] trans. 'Fo sift; also ftg. -1669. 
Hence fCribratlon, sifting; also Jig. 
Cribriform (kroi-briff/Jim, kri*b-), a. X741, 
[a. mod.L. cribriformis', .see prec,] Having 
the form or appearance of a sieve ; perlorated 
with small holes. 

The c. part of the Os Etbmaidfs Monro, C, or 
Sieve-cells, a sort of ducts the walls of which liave 
open slits, through which they conununieate with 
each otlier Guay. 

Cribrose (kroibiYhes), a, 1857. ff. T*. cri- 
brum sieve ; sec -o.SE. j Sievc-Iike, perforated, 
var. tCri'brous. 

Crick (krik), sh.f 1440. [Prob* echoic ; cf 
next and Stitch.] A painful spasmodic affec- 
tion of the muscles of the nt'ck, buck, or other 
part, appearing as a sudden .stiffness which 
makes it almost impossible to move the jiart. 
fCrick, sb.^ iss®* the same as F, mV.] 
The instrument for lienaing a cross-bow. [1874. 
A small jackscrew. Knkhit/J 
Click, sbr\ var. of Crrkk 
C rick (krik), i86r. \l\ C.mcK sb.^ 
trans. To give a crick to (the neck, etc.). 
Crick, 1601. [Ixltoic, 1 To make a 
sharp abrupt sound, as a gras.shopper. 
Crick-crack, xA, 57, , 1565* [Eclioic. 

Cf F, cric-crac,} A representation of a repeated 
sharp sound. 

Cricket (kri*k<H), sb.i MIC, fa. OF. 
quel, creqmt cicada, from an echoic kNk », ) Any 
stikatorial orthopterous Insect of the genus 
Acheta or of tlie same tribes ; m, the common 
housocricket, A. domfUka, tlie field -cricket, 
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A. campestris, and mole-cricket, Gryllotalpa 
vulgctrts. t). Used for Cicada. 

As cheerful and lively as a c. 1873* 

Ccmb . : c.-bird, the grasshopper warbler {Locusiella 
nssvid) ; •frog, a small tree-frog of the genus Hy lodes, 
which chirp like crickets ; -teal, the garganey [Quer- 
quedtdcc. circia). 

Cricket (kri*ket), shA 1598. [app. the same 
ns F. criquet ‘ Mton servant de but au jeu de 
boules ' (Godefroy), perh. a denv. of M.Flem. 
knck, kricke, ‘ baston k s’appuyer’, etc.] A 
well-known open-air game played with ball, bats, 
and wickets, by two sides of eleven players 
each. Also attrib, b. Used alius, for : Fair play 
1902, Flence Crbcket v, to play c. Cri*cketer. 

Cricket (kri-ket), shA 1643. [?] A low 
wooden stool; a footstool. Now local. 

CriCO- (kroi kt?) , comb. f. Gr. KplKos^^tcipKos 
ring, used in Anai, in sense ‘ pertaining to the 
cricoid cartilage’, as c.-thyroid a, pertaining 
to the cricoid and thyroid cartilages; also 
(j<7. muscle). Crico’tomy, the operation of di- 
viding the cricoid cartilage. 

Cricoid (krorkoid). 1746. [ad. mod.L. m- 
coides (formerly also used), a. Gr. /cpitcoeiBrf^j f. 
Kpucos == Kipicos ring + -ei 5 ?)y -form.] adj. Ring- 
shaped; applied spec, to the cartilage which 
forms the lower and back part of the larynx, 
si), (sc. cartilage) 1842, 

Cried (kroid), ppl. a. 1642, [f. Cry v, + 
-ED.] Pioclaimed by crying, announced. 

Cner (kroi-or). [ME. cncrc, a. OF. criere, 
nom. of crieur, f. oder to CRY; see -er,] i. 
gm. One who cries. a. spec^ An officer in a 
court of justice who makes the public announce- 
ments, etc.; a Common or Town crier ME.; 
one who cncs goods for sale 1553. 

All common Cryers wei*e ejccluded from the Temple 
Li'.oni. 

Crikey (kroi’ki), colloq. ox slmtg, 184a. 
[iierli. orig. an assonant substitute for a sacred 
name; cf. Crimink.J An cx cl am. of surprise. 

Crim. con. 1770. AhhxiS^.oierwiinal C 07 i~ 

vei'satlou, i. c. adultery, (See Criminai- a.) 

Crime (kroim), sb. ME. [a. F, crzr/ie, in 
12th c. crlrrme, ad. L. crimen, f. root of cerncre, 
cretum to decide, give judgement, etc.] i. An 
act punishable by law, as being forbidden by 
statute or injurious to the public welfare, (Com- 
monly u.sed only of grave offences.) b. collect, 
su\^. Violation of law 1485. a. An evil or in- 
jurious act ; a (grave) offence, a sin 15x4. b. 
collect, siii^. Wrong-doing, sin ME. fa. Charge, 
or accusation; matter of accusation -1667. 

jt. If by this C., he owes the Law his life Timon nt. 

V, B ^ Men steeped in c. Fkoudk. a. All yo crymes 
ofv'Uonge, jiclaimtte..antl prevy backbytynge.s 
I 3. 'Thiit errour now, which is become my c., 

And thou th" accuser Max /’- L. ix. xt8i. 

I Icncc Crime ?/, to charge with a c. (m;r). Cri’me- 
ful a. full of c. ; ci iminal, Cri'meless^ a. void of c. 

Criminal (kri'mmal). ME. [a. F. criminel, 
ad, T^. crhnmails; secpiec. and - at... 1 

A. adJ, X. Of the nature of or involving a 

crime, or a grave offence, a. Relating to crime 
or it.s punishment 1.174. 3* Guilty of crime or 

grave offence 1489. 

X. C amversation (Conversation 3): adultery, 
regarded a.H a trespass against the husband at common 
law. a. G<xkI luwes, civil and crimmall 1590. An 
experienced c. lawyer Lowkll. 3. The neglect, .ren- 
ders us c, in the .sight of God Rogwrs (J.). 

B. sif, tx. A person accix.sed ot a crime -i68r. 
ap A person guilty or convicted of a crime 1626, 

X, Was ever c. forbid to plead Dwydwn. 

Ucucd Crimiinalism, the condition or practice of 
a c. Criminalist, one vcrscjd m c. law. Cnmi- 
nadity, the <tua!ity or face of being a c.; a c. act or 
practice. CrrminaUy ndv. according to c. law j so 
as to constitute crime. fCrbmlnalness, criminality. 
Crtoinate (krinninda), v. 1645, [f, L. 
criminat- ppl. stem.] t. frtmu To charge with 
crime; to repre.sent m crimimtl. a* To provi; 
guilty of crime; to incriminate 1665. 3. To 

lepresent um criminal; to condemn 1677.^ 

X, I iuppow the public servants will he aumnated 
fkwv. MoKRiit, ». Determined not to c. hunielf by 
any nllusion to dio drcunwtance 184 x. 

So Crimtortion, the action of crlminatmgi severe 
acctwfttiun or censure. Crhmlnfttlvo <*, tending to 
or involving crJfflhmtIrm, Crbmlnator, who | 
charges with eriwe# CrFttinittory * criminative* 
Crlmtaei 4 iniy (kthmini), ini, x68x, [Of. ! 
Jimidp, GttMiN 1 . 1 A vul|iir exdam. of antonwh" 
rnent : now a re It* 


Criminology (krimin^dod^i). 1890. [f. L. 
crimm- Crime ] The science of crime ; ‘ cri- 
minal anthropology So Criminolo'gical iz., 
Criminodogist, 

Criminous (kri’minss), a* 1483. [a. AFr. 
criminous=QF. crirnineux, ad. L. crimittosus.^ 
■f X, Of the nature of a crime ; criminal, a. Of 
persons : Guilty of crime 1535. *[3. Of or re- 

lating to crime, involving crimination -1650. 

z. Now only in c. clerk (Clkrk sb i). Hence 
Cri*miiiotisly adv. Cri*minousness. 

Crimison,crimosm(e,etc., obs ff. C ri mson. 

Crimp (krimp), i'Ai 1638. [?] fi, ?Aterm 
of reproach or derision, a. An agent who pro- 
cures seamen, soldiers, etc., esp. by decoying 
or impressing them 1758, Also transf. and fig. 
t3. A coal broker --1791. 

I. Yes, c.j *tis a gallant life to be an old lord’s 
pimp.whiskin Ford. Phr. -^To play c.: ‘to lay or 
bet on one side, and (by foul play) to let t’other win, 
having a share ot it * B. E. Diet. Ca 7 it. Creiv. Hence 
Cri*mpage, money paid to a c. for his services. 

Crimp, sb.’^ 1632. [?f. Crim? t/.i] An ob- 
solete game at cards. 

Crimp (krimp), sbA 1883. [f. Crimp 
ji>/. Crimped tresses; cf. ‘curls’. U.S, 

Crimp (krimp), a, 1587. [app. allied to 
Crimp v)-', cf. however MHG. knmpf crooked, 
curved (Kluge). Cf. also Crump.] i. Friable, 
brittle; crisp. 'Not consistent, not 

forcible ’ (J.), (But see quot., the sole evidence 
for this sense.) 1712. 3. Said of hair, feathers, 
etc. : Crimped 1764. 

X. The grass was c. and white with the hoar frost 
Mrs. Cameron. The evidence is crimp (v. I. 

scrimp) ; the witne.sses swear backwards and forwards, 
and contradict themselves Arbuthnot, Hence 
Cri'mpness, friability. 

Crimp (krimp), ME. [^-MlDw.crlmpeii 
intr., to contract oneself together, Du. krimpen 
to shrivel, Da. krympe trans. to shrink (cloth), 
etc. See Cramp Not known in OE.; in 
ME. only in one example. ] i. intr* To be com- 
pressed, pinched or indented (as e*g. the body 
of insects), ta. trans. To curl -1736, 3. To 

compress or pinch into minute parallel plaits 
or folds 1712 ; to crisp the surface of 1772 ; to 
make flntings in (a brass cartridge case). 4. 
To cause (the flesh of fish) to contract and 
become firm by gashing it before rigor moiiis 
sets in 1698. Also transf. 5. spec* To bend or 
mould into shape (leather for uppers, etc.) 1874. 
6 . ‘ To pinch and hold; to seize ’ (Webster). 

3. To c, the little frill that bordered his shirt-collar 
Dickens. 

Crimp (krimp), t :/. 2 1812. [f. Crimp 
T o impress (seamen or soldiers);^ to entrap. 

Plundering corn and crimping recruits Wellington. 

Crimper i(kri*mpoj). 1819. [f. Crimp 27 . 1 -] 
I. One who crimps. 3. That which crimps ; 

a. An apparatus consisting of a pair of flu ted rollers, 
for crimping cloth or the like, t), A toilet instrument 
for crimping the hair. c. A machine for crimping 
leather for uppens. d. An apparatus for bending 
leather into various shapes for saddles and harnes.s. 
e. A small machine for camping brass cartridge-cases. 

Crimper 1868. [f. Crimp + -er 
« Crimp $b.^ 2. 

Crimple, V* ME. [perh. a dim. and itera- 
tive of Crimp tx- To be or become 

incurved, or drawn together; hence to stand or 
walk lame from such a cause -1736. a. intr* 
and trans* To wrinkle, crinkle, curl. Now dial. 
Hence Cri'mpled ppl* a* (in sense 2). 

Crimson (krrmzri). ME. [a. ('xilt.) Arab. 
qermazi* qirmazt] seeCRAMOlSY. The i 5 -i 6 th 
c. F* form was cramoism (Littrd).] 

A. adj. 1. The name ot a colour: of a deep 
red inclining towards purple (see Kkrmes). 

Sanguinary 1681. 

X. I'his cramoysen gowne Cmaloner. a. C. con- 

X^'rhe ad], used ahsol) x* The colour or 
i pigment ME. to. Crimson cloth ~x6x x. 

X. Ros'd oucr with the Virgin C, of Modostio Shaks. 

Crimaoa (krbmy/n), zi. i6or. [f. Crimson 
a*\ X* imns. To make crimson, a. intr. To 
become crimson; esp. in blushing 3:805. ^ 

X. Hterc thy Hunters stand . . Crimson'd m thy 
Lethce Tnl. C\ m. 1 206, •* A» the fresh bud a enm- 
ioning beauty shows Mrs. Norton. 

Cdiial (kroi-nSl), a. rare. 1656. [a<L T.. 
ennaiis, f. crlnis. \ Pertaining to the hair. 


Cri'nate, by-form of Crinite, haired. So 
Crina'ted a. 

Crimatory, var. of Crinitory. 

Crino-; see Crink-. 

Crine (krsin), sb. rare. 1614. [a. It., or ad. 
L. crimsj\ i. Hair, head of hair. Also attrib. 

2. = Crinet 2. 1883. Hence Crined a. [Her.], 
having the hair tinctured differently from the 
bod}^, as a charge. 

Crine (krom), v. Sc. 1501. [app. a. Gael. 
crion to wither.] intr. To shrink, shrivel. 

Crinel, error for Crinet 2. 
tCrinet. i486, [dim. of F. rwz.] i. A hair 
1572. a. Hawking, (pi] The small hair-hke 
feathers which grow about the cere of a hawk. 
(Also written crimtes’, now called crines.) -i'qg2. 

3. = Crini^re 1586. 

Cringe (krind^), v. ME. [app. a modifica- 
tion of crenge, crenche, f. (ult.) OE. cringan, 
crmcan\ see Crank.] ti. trans. To draw in 
or contract (any part of the body); to distort 
(the necki face, etc.) -1630. 3. tnir. To draw 

in the muscles of the body involuntarily; to 
shrink; to cower ME. 3. intr. To bend the 
body timorously or servilely. Const, to (a per- 
son). 1575. To behave obsequiously; 

to show base or servile deference 1620. ts* 
trans. To bow deferentially to -1660. 

X. Ant. cy Cl. III. xiii loo. z. The Boys that went 
before were glad to c. behind, for they were afraid of 
the Lions Bunyan. 3. An opinion that to bow or c, 
(as they profanely call it) before Almighty God is 
superstition Beveeidgb. 4. To teach thepeople toe, 
and the prince to domineer Macaulv-V. 

Hence Cri’ngeling [rare), a cringing creature; 
also aiirib. Cri’nger. Crimging-ly adv., -ness. 

Cringe (knnd^), sb. 1597. [f. prec. vb.] A 
deferential, servile, or fawning obeisance. Often 
applied to a bow. Also Jig. 

Pei forming cringes and congees like a court-cham- 
berlain Thackeray, 

Cringle(kri’qgT).i627. [app. ofLG.origin; 
cf. Ger, kringeh dim. of kring circle, ring. See 
Crank sh.'^, and cf. Crinkle.] x. Naut. A 
ring or eye of rope, containing a thimble, 
worked into the bolt-rope of a sail, for the 
attachment of a rope. b. A withe for fastening 
a gate (dial.] 1787. 3. « CRINKLE (dial.] 1807. 
Hence Crimgle v. dial* to fasten with a c. 

Crini-, stem of L. crims hair ; used as comb. 


form : 

Crinicuritural a. of or pertaining to the growth 
of the hair. Crimiger (Oj'nit/i*}, a genus of 
African and Asiatic birds allied to the Thrush, 
having stiff setoc on their bills. CrinPgerous 
a, bearing or wearing hair. Crini'parous a, 
hair-producing. 

Crinid (krimid, kroi-). 1862. [f. Gr. npiyov 
lily + -ID.] Zool. (pi.] A family of the Cn- 
noidea containing the typical ainoids with 
branching arms. 

IlCriniSre (krmi^*r). 1598. [F., f. crin (horse) 
hair.] The part of the bards of a war-horse 
which covered the ridge or back of the neck 
and the mane. 

i-Crmi*tal, a. rare. 1583. «« Crinite a. 

He the star c. adoreth Stanyhurst. 


Crinite (kroi*noit),flr. 1600. {yA^.'L.crinitus, 
f. crinis.'\ Hairy; having a hairy or hair-like 
appendage; spec, in Bot. and Zool. having hairy 
tufts on the surface. 

How coinate, c., caudate starres are fram’d I knew 
Fairfax. ^ 

Crinite (krimoit, krol-), sb. [f. Gr. npivov 
A fossil crinoid, 

Cri-nitory, fl. rare. 1836. {i.'L.criniius^ 
-ORY.] Hairy. 

Crinkle (l<ri‘ijkh), sh. 1596. [prob* f. 
Crinkle v.] A twist, winding, or sinuosity ; 
a wrinkle or corrugation. 

The crinkles in this glass making ohjects appear 
tlouble Tucker. Hence Crimkly a. full of cnnkles. 

Crinkle (kri-qVl), v, ME. [f. 0K» crmcan ; 
see Crank and Crankle.] i. mir* To 
form many short twists or turns; to wind or 
twist; to contract wrinkles or ripples; to shrink 
up. 3. To cringe; Jig. to recede from one s 
purpose. Now only dial 1610. 3» irans. To 

twist or bend to and fro, or in and out; to 
wrinkle, crumple; to crimp (the hair) X835. 4. 
intr. To emit sharp thin sounds 1856^ 


e Cl'Lp"*)' u (Oer. M^ller). (I'r, d«ne), 0 (c«rl). c (c.) (tWe). i i,li) {uin). ; (Fr, toe). 5 («r, fern, ,«&). 
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t. It [a stream] seemed to c. and ripple Lowell, z. 
I like him the worse, he crinkles so much in the hams 
F ORD. 3. And for the hous is krynkeled two and fro 
And hath so queynte weyis for to go Chaucer, Her 
face all bowsy Comely crynklyd Woundersly wrynkled 
1529.^ 4. All the rooms Were full of crinkling silks 1856. 

Cri*nkle-cra'nkle. 1598. [Freq. redup. of 
Cr ANKLE.] sd. A winding in and out, a zig- 
zag. adj\ and adv. Zigzag 1840. 
tCrinlium, crincum. Also Grincome, q. v. 
1618. slang. In pi. The venereal disease --1719. 
Cri*iikum-cra*nkum, sb. (a.) Also crin- 
cum-crancTim. 1761. Anything full of twists 
and turns, or intricately elaborated {joc.). 

Crinoid (kri*noid, kroi-). 1836. [ad. Gr. 
KpLvo€id-f}s lily-like.J adf. Lily-shaped; applied 
to an order (chiefly fossil) of echinoderms, 
having a calyx-like body, stalked and rooted. 
As sb. (with pi. crmoidca, crinoida). A member 
of this order. 

Crinolette (krinole*t). i88r. [dim. f. Crino- 
line.] A sort of bustle for distending the back 
of a woman’s skirt. 

Crinoline (kri-n^lfn, -^in). 1830. [a. mod. 
F., f. L. crinis hair, in sense of F. crin horse- 
hair 4 - 4 warwi thread; a trade coinage.] i. A 
stiff fabric made of horsehair and cotton or 
linen thread, formerly used for skirts, and still 
for lining, etc. 2. A petticoat made of this or 
any stiff material, worn under the skirt in order 
to support or distend it; hence ^ a hoop-petti- 
coat 1851. 3. iransf. A netting fitted round 

war-ships as a defence against torpedoes. 
Chiefly aitrib. 1874. 

Crinosity (krain^i-siti). rare, 1656. [f. L. 
crin is. ] H airiness, 

Crio- = Gr. «/ho-, comb. f. Kpt 6 ^ ram : 
Crioce*ratite, a fossil of the genus Crioceras, 
a ram's-horn ammonite. Cri’osphinx, a sphinx 
having a ram’s head. 

Cripple (kri'p^l) . [OE. crypeh^OT^xst.'^kru- 
pilo-t f- hrvp- ablaut stem of krmpan to 
Creep.] 

A. sh. I. One who is disabled (either from 
birth or by accident or injury) from the use of 
his limbs; a lame person. 2. tcchn, — Cripple- 
gap (see below), where cripple = * creeping ’ 
1648. 3. slang. A sixpence 1785. 

I. A creeple fiom his mothers wombe xiv. 8. 
Com&. c.-gap, -hole {dial.), a hole left in walls for 
sheep to cieep through ; cf. sense 2. Hence Cri’pple* 
dom, -hood, -ness. Crbpply a. 

B. adj. Disabled from the use of one's limbs, 
lame. [Obs, otdial.,tyixs. as attrib. of prec.) ME. 

Cripple (kri'p’l), V. ME. [f. Cripple 
I, trans. To deprive (wholly or partly) of the 
use of one’s limbs; to make a cripple of. 2. 
iransf. and fig. To disable, impair : a. the 
action or effectiveness of material objects 1694; 
b. a person in his resources, efforts, etc., or 
immaterial things, as trade, schemes, strength, 
etc. 1702. 3. intr.fo hobble. (Chiefly ->F<?.)ME. 

X. Xhou cold Sciatica, C. our Senators Tiimtt iv, i. 
24. a. The lower masts, yards and bowsprit all 
crippled Nelson. The trade . . is crippled by the want 
of transpoit L. Olip«ant. Hence Cri’ppler. 

Crisis (krai-sis). PI. crises, rarely crisises. 
^ 543 * L®- L., a. Gr. KpicrtSj f. Kpivmv to decide.] 
1- Pathol. The point in the progiess of a dis- 
ease when a change takes place which is deci- 
sive of recovery or death ; also, any marked or 
sudden change of symptoms, etc. fa. Astrol. 
Said of a conjunction of the planets which deter- 
mines the issue of a disease or critical point in 
the coupe of events -1663. 3. iramf. and/^r. 

A turning-point in the progress of anything; 
also, a state of affairs in which a decisive change 
for better or worse is imminent 1627, t4* 

Judgement, decision -1715. ts- A criterion, 
sign -1657.^ 

*.1 had enjoyed a favourable c. Smoixett. 3. The 
ordinary statesman is also apt to fail in extraordinary 
crises JowErr. 

Crisp (krisp), a, [OE. crisps ad. L. 
crispus curled. Cf. OF. crespe curled, mod.P. 
crPpd. Perh. partly echoic in branch IT.I 
I. I. Of the hair; Curly; now esp, stiff, closely 
curling, or frizzy ; falso, having such hair. 2. 
Having a surface fretted into ripples, folds, or 
wrinkles ME. t3- App. « Smooth, shining, 
clear -1623. 

t. His ciispe heer lyk rynges wa.s yronne Chaucer. 


2. The c. white crest of the running waves Black. 

3, All th’ abhorred births below crispe Heauen Shaks. 
II. Brittle or short; said esp. of hard things 

which have little cohesion and are easily crushed 
by the teeth, etc. 1530. Also iransf. and fig. 

The c. . .not oyer-roasted crackling C. Lamb, iransf. 
The c. frosty air 1883. fig. A c. touch on the piano 
1857. What he said was c. and decided 1873 
Hence Cri’SpTy adv,^ -ness. 

Crisp, sb. ME. [app. f. the adj ; cf. OF. 
crespe^ mod. F. crepeC\ t x . A crape-like material, 
used for veils, etc. ; also a veil, etc. of this -1619. 
t2, A curl (of hair) ; esp. a short or close curl 
-1680. 3. The crackling of roast pork. Now 

dial. 1675. 

Crisp (krisp), V. ME. [f. Crisp a. ; cf. L. 
crispareA 1, traits. To curl into short, stiff, 
wavy folds or crinkles; to crimp. 2. tntr. To 
curl in short stiff curls 1583. 3. trans. To make 
crisp or brittle. Also iransf. and fig. 1815. 4. 

intr. To become crisp 1805. 

1, A cooling breeze which crisps the broad clear 
river Byhon. 2. The leaues. .do somewhat curie or 
crispe Gerarde, 3. The snow, .crisped by. .a severe 
frost Scott. 4. The air chilled at sunset, the ground 
crisped C. Bronte. Hence Cri'sper. 

Crispate (kri-sp/t),^. 1846. [ad. L. crispa- 
tus.'l Crisped; spec, in Bot. and Zool. having 
the margin curled or undulated. 

Crispation (krispifi-jbn). 1626. [f. L. cris- 
pare\ see -ation.] 1. Curling, curled condi- 
tion; undulation. 2. A slight contraction of any 
part, as that of the skin in goose-skin, etc 1710. 

2. Few can lock down from a great height without 
creepings and enspations O. W. Holmes. 

Cri’Spature. rare. 1745. [f. L. crispat- ; 
see prec.] Crisped condition; crispation. 

Cri'Spin. 1645. -A. shoemaker, so named in 
allusion to St. Crispin, the patron saint of shoe- 
makers; also sometimes a member of a union 
or benefit society of shoemakers. 

Crispy (kri'spi), a. ME. [f. Crisp a. + -y.] 
I. Curly, wavy; undulated. 2. = Crisp (Z. II. 
1611. Hence CrFspiness, crispness. 

Cri*ssal, a. Chiefly l/,S. 1872 [ad. mod.L. 
crissalis, f. crisstim\ see below.] Ornith. 1. 
Pertaining to the crissuin, as the c. region. 2. 
Characterized by the colouring of the under 
tail-covcrts, as C. thrush or thrasher. 
Criss-cross (krrS|ki^s), sh. [A reduction of 
Chri&t(’s)-CROSS : latterly treated as a redup. 
oftfwxj I. = Christ-cross, q. v. 2. [f. 
Criss-cross z/. ] A transverse crossing 1876. 3. 
U. S. A children’s game, played on a slate; Fox 
and Geese i860. Hence Criss-cross-row; see 
Chrlst-cross-row. 

Criss-cross (kri*S|kr^s), a, and adv. 1846. 
[See prec.] Crossing, crossed ; marked by 
crossings or intersections, adv. Crosswise; fig, 
in a contrary way, awry. 

Criss-cross (kri*sikr^s),». 1818. [See prec.] 
trans. To mark or cover with crossing lines. 

To c. the letter Keats. 

II Crissum (krrs:um). 1874. [mod.L., f. cris- 
sare.] Orniih. The anal region of a bird under 
the tail; the vent-feathcrs or lower tail-coverts. 
Cristate (kri-st^t), 41 . 1661. [aii. L. crista- 
tus.] Nat, Hist, etc. Crested; in the form of 
a crest. ^ So Crista 'ted a. 
Criterion(kr3iti»Ti9n). PL criteria; occas. 
•ons. 1613. [a, Gr, Kpir'iipiov a means for 
judging, f. HptTtjs.] fa. An organ or faculty of 
judging -1678. b. A canon or standard by 
which anything is judged or estimated 1622. fc. 
A characteristic attaching to a thing, by which 
it can be judged or estimated -1678. 

b- Regular uniformity and the straight line were 
the criterions of taste and beauty 1788, So HCrite*- 
rium, L. form of Gr. (occas, used). 

Crith (krij>). 1865. Or. Kpidij barley- 
corn, the smallest weight, j Physics. The weight 
of X litre of hydrogen at standard pre.sstire and 
temperature ; proposed by Hoffmann as the unit 
of weight for gaseous substances. 
Critiiomaiicy(kri->?raocnsi), 1652. [f.Gr. 
icpt$ifi 4 - payrda^ Divination by meal strewed 
over animals sacrificed. 

Critic, a, 1544- [ad. L. criticus, a, Gr., f. 
(ult.) fepiyay to decidci judge.] tx. Med.^t etc. 
w Critical 4, 5. -1605. «. Judging captiously 
or severely, censorious, carping 1598. 3. r . 

Critical 3, X626. 


3. Matters historic, c., analytic, and philologic 1834. 

Critic (kri-tik), sb.'^ 1588. [ad. L. criiicus 
sb, (also used), a. Gr. (see prec.), or ? after F. 
critique.'] 1. One who pronounces judgement 
on any thing or person; esp. a censurer, caviller. 
2. One skilled in literary or artistic criticism; a 
professional reviewer; also one skilled in textual 
or biblical criticism 1605. 

1. Take heed of criticks: they bite, like fish, at any- 
thing, especially at bookes Dekker. 2. The poet 
[Milton], we believe, understood the nature of his art 
better than the c. [Johnson] Macaulay. You know 
who the Critics are? The men who have failed in 
Literature and Art Disraeli. 

fCritic, sb.^ 1656. [app. ad. F. critique fem. , 
ad. (ult.) Gr. ^ Hpirinri the critical art, criticism. 
Now spelt and pronounced as Fr. ; see Cri- 
tique.] I. The art of criticizing: Criticlsm. 
Also in pi. -1773. s, A Critique -1766. 

X. Grammar and Criticks Hobbes, a. Make each 
day a critick on the last Pope. 
t Critic, V. 1607. I. intr. To play the critic, 
pass judgement (on) -1698. 2. trans. To criti- 

cize; esp. (in earlier use) unfavourably -1751. 

2. As Helluo. .Critick ’d your wine and analysed 
your meat Pope. Hence Cri’ticable a, (rare). 

Critical (kri'iikal), a. 1590. [f. L. criticus 
(see Critic^z.) +-AL.] i. Given to judging; esp. 
fault-finding, censorious. t2. Involving or ex- 
ercising careful judgement or observation ; nice, 
exact, punctual -1716. 3. Occupied with or 

skiltulin criticism 1641; belonging to criticism 
1741. 4. Med., etc. Relating to the crisis of a 

disease; determining the issue of a disease, etc. 
1601. 5. Of the nature of, or constituting, a 

crisis ; involving suspense as to the issue 1664. 
6. Decisive, crucial 1841. 7. Math, and Phy- 

sics. Constituting or relating to a point at which 
some action, property or condition passes over 
into another; constituting an extreme or limit- 
ing case 1841. 8. 7.00I. and Boi. Of species : 

Uncertain or difficult to determine 1854. 

X. l am nothing, if not criticall Oih. n. i. lao, 3. A 
c. writer 1766. C. acumen Freeman. 4. And so 
the Fever terminates in a c. Abscess Chhyne.^ 

Mr.s. H— -’s throat was badly cut; her condition is 
deemed c. 1883. 7. C. angle in Optics: that angle of 
incidence beyond which rays of light arc no longer 
refracted but totally reflected. C. point or tempera- 
ture:^ that tempeuiture above which a substance 
remains in the gaseous state and cannot be liquefied 
by any amount of piessurc. Hence Critica’Uty 
(rare), c. quality; a criticism; a crisis, Cri’Ucai- 
ness. ^ 

Critically (kri'likaU),a</7A 1654. [f, prec. -1- 
-LY^.i X, Nicely, accurately, t2. Punctually, 
exactly -1853. ts- At or in relation to a crisis 
-1670; at a critical moment '-X799, 4, Danger- 
ously 1815. 5. Physics. In a critical state x88r. 

X. To look c. into our.sdvcs x66o. 4. Thus c. cir- 

cumstanced 1815, 

Criticaster (krilikaj\stax). 1684, fSec 
-ASTER.] A petty critic. (Used in contempt.) 

I perceived that note to be added by some Jewish 
C. 1684. . 

Criticism (krrtisizJm), 1607. ff. Critic or L. 
criticus %. The action of criticizing, or 
passing {esp, unfavourable) judgeimmt upon the 
qualities of anything; fault-fmaing. 2. 'I'hc art 
of estimating tlie qualities and" character of 
literary or artistic work 1674; spec, tht‘ critical 
science which deals with the text, character, 
composition, and origin of literary documents 
1669. b* Philos. The critical phllosoi)hy of 
Kant 1867. 8« (withT^/.) A critical remark; a 

Critique 1608. f 4. A nice point or distinc- 
tion; a quibble -1683, 

x.__Therfore (reader) doe t ..stand at the marko of 
criticisme. .to bee shot at Dekker, 2, C, m it was 
first instituted by Aristotle, was meant a standard of 
judging well Dryukn, C. and tlw gospel history 
Kroude. ^ Textual c , ; that which seeks to aieertain 
the genuine text and nieaning of an author. The 
Higher or Historical C. fof the fwcrctl books) 1881. 
Criticize (krrtisniz), zr. AlHO-Ise. 1649. [f. 
as prec. + -TZE.] x, intr. To play the critic; to 
pass {esp. unfavourable) judgement upon some- 
thing with respect to its mialitics. Also with 
fon or fupon. 2, trans. To discuss critically; 
to animadvert upon 1665; ep, to ceuitirc, find 
fiuilt with 1704. 

X. We c. much upon the BesuU 
». To c, his gait, and ridiewln his 
CiTticixablc a. CrHklxw, 

Crifcico-, comb. L (after Gr. * 

critically, critical and . , . ; In c**tolitorlc»l» 
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Critique (kriirk). 1702. [See Critic ^ 3 . 2 ] 
I. An essay or article in criticism of a literary 
(or more rarely, an artistic) -work; a review, s*. 
The action or art of criticizing; criticism 1815. 

X. I should as soon expect to see a C. on the Posie 
of a Ring, as on the Inscription of a Medal Addison. 
a. The c. of nature in detail is beyond us Martineau. 
Hence Criti’qne v. trans., to write a c. upon. 
fCri'tism. rare. 1651, [f. Or. Kptrrjs.'] = 
Criticism. So f Crrtist, tCri'tize v -1677. 

Grizzle (kri-z’l), z'. dial. 1624. [?dim. 
of Craze v.'] i. zair. To become rough on the 
surface, as glass, etc. by scaling 1673. ^rans. 
To roughen or crumple the surface of 1624. 

II Cro (krJ). ME. [Ir. crd death, blood, blood- 
wy te. ] ‘ The compensation or satisfaction made 
for the slaughter of any man, according to his 
rank’ (Tara.). 

Croak (krJ'uk), sd. 1561. [See Croak z;.] 
The deep hoarse sound made by a frog or 
raven. Also transf. and fig. 

Croak (ki<7u-k), z/. 1460. [Prob. echoic.] 
I, intr. To utter a deep, hoarse, dismal cry, as 
a frog or a raven. 2. transf. Of persons : To 
speak with a hoarse hollow utterance; fig. to 
talk dismally, forebode evil 1460. 3, trans. To 
utter or proclaim by croaking 1605. 

X. Th’ vnpleasant quyie of frogs still croking Spen- 
ser. a. They, who c. themselves hoarse about the 
decay of our trade Burke. 3. The raven himselfe is 
hoarse That cioakes the fatall entrance of Duncan 
Mach. i. V. 40. Hence Croa'kery, cioakmgs col- 
lectively. Carlyi-e. 

Croaker (kr^u-koi). 1637. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ER, ] I . An animal that croaks ; applied spec, to 
several N. Ameiican fishes, also to the Mole 
Cricket 1651. a. transf. One who talks dis- 
mally, one who forebodes evil. 

Croaky (krd'u'ki), 1851. [f. Croak jA or 
V, + -Y. ] Characterized by, or given to croaking. 
Hence Croa'kily adv. 

II Croc, tcrock (ki^k). [OF.; of unkn. 

origin.’! A hook : in Harquebus d (of) c.: see 
Harquebus. 

fCroceous (kr< 5 u*siDs, -Jios), a. 1657. [f. I.. 
croceus, f. crocus. 1 Saffron-coloured; deep red- 
dish yellow -1688. vars. tCro’ceal, fCro'cean, 
Cro’ceate, adjs. 

fCroche, sb.'^ ME. [= crocc Crose.] i. A 
pastoral staff, crook, crosier -1563. 2. A 

Crutch, q.v, -1500. 

Croche, sb.‘^ 1575* [a. lA crochc spur on a 
fruit-tree, etc. ; from same radical as Croc. J 
One of the buds at the top of a stag’s horn. 

II Crochet (kr<7*J<?,ki<7n*Ji),.yA 1848. [F., dim. 
of croche y croc.^^ A kind of knitting done with 
a hooked needle; work so knitted. Also 
A shirt as of c. of women Clough. 

Crochet (kri>*p, knlu 'Ji), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
Crocheted (kra^'Jifd). 1858, ff. tbesb.] intr. 
'Fo work with a crochet-needle; trans. to knit 
in crochet. 

tllCrocheteur. 1579. [F. ; f. hook.] 

A porter -1613. 

Crociary (kiwrji^ri). [ad. raed.L. croH 
arius^ f. croc la crosier, ] Eccl. * The person 
who carried the crosier before the abbot or 
bishop' (Ash 1775). 

Crocidolite (lm;si’dJloit). 1835. [f. Or. 

fcpo/eiSf var, of Kpouvs nap of woollen 

cloth ^ mOqs. 1 Min. A fibrous silicate of iron 
and .sodium, called blue asbestos; sometimes 
mas.sive or earthy. Also, a yellow fibrous mineral 
produced by natural alteration from the blue 
croei<lolite, and much used for ornament. 
Crocih (kr^tt’sin). 1863. [f, L. saffron 
4 «m,] Chm. A red powdtT, the colouring 
matter of Chinese Yellow pods, the fruit of 
Gardenia grandifianu 

Crock (krfk), sk^ [OF. croc{c and crocca \ 
mase., earthenware pot, related to Icelandic 
krukka f., in same sense. ) i* An earthtm ixit, 
Jar, etc, A metal pot, (S. PV. of Eng.) 1475. 
3# A broken piece of earthenware 1850. 

I. Like foolish fliei about m hony-crocke Smenskr. 

Crock (kr^k), Now 1657. [?] 
Smut, soot, dirt. 

Crock (kr^k), Cbiedy Sa TaPP* 
related to Crack v. ; ct Norw. hmh, hram 
a &iokly, weakly, or emaciated bea*»t, Sw. 

Da. hrak Mramet etc.] x. An old ewe, or one 


past bearing, 2. An old broken-down horse 
1879; also transf. 

f Crock, shfi [?] ?a low stool. Addison. 

Crock, z/.i Now dial. 1594. [f- Crock sb.^] 
To put up in a crock or pot. 

Crock, Z /.2 Now dial. 1642. [f. Crock j^.2] 
trans. To smut with soot, etc.; to soil, defile. 
Crock, z ;.3 1893. [L Crock sk^ 2.'} intr. 
and trans. To (cause to) collapse ; often with 
up. So Cro'cky a., broken-down. 
tCrockard. ME. lA^.crokardiT] A foreign 
coin, decried as base under Edward I. --1769. 
fCrocker. ME. [f. Crock jAI + -er L] A 
potter -1703. 

Crockery (krp'kori). 1719. [FCrocker; 
see -ERY.] Crocks collectively; esp. earthen- 
ware vessels. Comk c.*ware = Crockery. 

Crocket (kr^-ka). ME. [a. AF. croket, 
croquet — F. crochet; see Crochet, Croquet.] 
fi. A curl formerly worn. (ME. only.) 2. Ar- 
chit. One of the small ornaments, usually in the 
form of buds or curled leaves, placed on the in- 
clined sides of pinnacles, canopies, etc. in Gothic 
architecture 1673. 3. = Croche shl^ 1870. 

4. attrib. Decorated with crockets 1703. 

3. You will discourse. . of the antlers and the crockets 
Black. Hence Cro'cketing, c.-work. 

Crocodile (kr^*k<3ki3il). [ME. cocodrille, 
coka drill, etc., a. OF. cocodrille = med.L. coco- 
drillus, corruption of L. crocodilus, a Gr. KpouS- 
5 €i\os. Refash, after Gr. and L. in i6-i7th c.] 
I. A large amphibious saurian reptile of the 
genus Crocodllus or allied genera. The name 
belongs properly to the crocodile of the Nile 
(C. niloticus or vulgaril) ; but is extended to 
other species, and sometimes to all Crocodilia, 
including the Alligator and the Gavial. ^•fig 
A person who weeps hypocritically or with a 
malicious purpose, as the crocodile was fabled 
to do 1595. 3. Logic. — Crocodilite 1727, 

\.joc. A girls' school walking two and two in a 
long file 1870; also transf. 5. attrib. 1563. 

I. Cokadi illes . . Theise Serpentes slen men, and thei 
eten hem wepynge Maundev, 5. Thence came the 
Prouerb, he shed C. teaies, viz. fayned teares 1623. 

Hence Crocodilian, a. tUke a c.; pertaining to 
a c. : belonging to the c. family; sb. an animal of the 
c. family. 

fCro'Codilite. 1624. \psS..\^.crocodiUtcs^ 
Logic. Name of an ancient sophism (see 
Stanley Hist. Philos.) -1660. 

Crocoite(kr^u*k^,oit). 1844. [f.Gr. icpoKoeis 
saffron-coloured.] Min. Native chromate of 
lead, a mineral of a red or orange colour. 
Croconic (kr^kp-nik), a. 1838. [f. L. crocus 
+ -on (meaningless) + -IC.] In c. acid (CrtHaO^), 
an inodorous, strongly acid substance, obtained 
in the form of yellow crystals or powder. Hence 
Cro'conatc, a salt of this acid. 

Crocus (kr(?a*k; 2 is). 1639. [a. L.,a. Ct.KplKO^; 
app. of Semitic origin ; cf. Heb. harkbm ctocxis, 
saffron, Arab, kurkum saffron, turmeric. OE. 
had croh saffron, from Latin.] i. A genus of 
hardy dwarf bulbous plants, N.O. Iridacese, 
with brilliant flowers, usually deep yellow or 
purple, which appear before the leaves in early 
spring, or in some species in autumn. The 
autumnal species, C. saiivus, yields Saffron . 
t2. Saffron; the stigma of C. sativus. (In OE. 
croh. ) -1710. 3. Chem. A name given to various 
yellow or red powders obtained from metals by 
calcination, as c, of copper (c. veneris), cuprous 
oxide, etc. ; now chiefly to the peroxide of iron 
obtained by calcination of sulphide of iron, and 
used as a polishing powder 1640. 4. slang. A 

quack doctor 1785. Hence Cro’cused ppl. a. 
bedei^ked with crocuses. 

Croft (krpft), sbA [OE. enclosed field ; 
cf. Du. kroft.'] t. A piece of enclosed ground, 
used for tillage or pasture : in most parts a 
small piece ofarable land attached to a house. 
Also fig, 2, A small agricultural holding worked 
by a peasant tenant *842. 3. attrib. 1791. 

t. To occupy her husband’s cottage, and cultivate. . 
a c. of land a^acent Scott. 

(iroft, sbJ^ rare. [ad. L, crupta, 

ciypta.] A crypt, vault, cavern, 

Croft (kr^ft), p. xnx [f. Croi^T To 
bleach (linen, etc.) on the grass. 

Crofter (kr^ftw). 1799* V* Croft sk^ 
One who rents and cultivates a croft; esp, in the 


Highlands and Islands of Scotland, one of the 
Joint tenants of a divided faim. Also attrib. 

Crofting (kr^-ftiq), z/^/. 1743. [f. Croft 

sbl^ + -ING L] I. The state of being successively 
cropped ; the land so cropped. 2. The system 
of croft-tenancy; the holding of a crofter 1851. 
fCroh. [OE. erdg^ croh ; cf. Ger. krzig^ and 
Crock J( 5 A] A pitcher -ME. 

Croh, OE, f. Crocus, saffron. 

Crote, early f. Cross, q. v. 

Croi^d(e, -ada, -ado, early ff. Crusade. 
fCroisard, a crusader. 
tCroise, v. ME. [a, OF. cruisur, croisier 
: — L. cniciaret f. crticemf\ i. trans.Ho mark with 
a cross; esp. by way of giving sanctity to a vow; 
7 'efi. and pass, to take the cross in solemnization 
of a vow -1639. 2. To crucify -1450. Hence 

tCroised///. a. having taken the cross. 
Croise, sb.; see Croises. 

'I Croisee, -ie, -y, 1482. [a. OF. croisle, etc. 
= med.L. cruciaia. In i6th c. displaced by 
ci'oisade.'] A crusade -1615. So tCroiserie, 
-ry, crusading; a crusade. 
tCroi*ses, croi-sees, sb. pi. 1656. [a. F. 

croisls, in OF. cz'oisUs : — L. cruciaios; see 
Croise v. i.] Those who have been croised, 
crusaders. (Occas. used as an archaism for 
Crusades; hence an erron. sing, croise.) -1846. 
Croissant, earlier f. Crescent. 
fCro-ker. rare. 1577. [app. f. Crocus + 
-ER 1.] A cultivator or seller of saffron. 
Crome, cromb (kr^um, krwm), sb. Now 
local. ME. [repr. an OE. *cramb, ^crqmb f. 

: — WG. kraniba, f. kramb- grade oi^krimban; 
cf. Cramp j^.i] A hook, a crook, tin early 
use, also = claw, talon. Hence Crome, cromb 
V, to seize or draw with a c. 

Cromlech (kr^'mlek). ME. [a. Welsh, f. 
croin, fem. of erwm crooked, bent, concave, 
convex 4- llcch (flat) stone.] A structure of pre- 
historic age consisting of a large flat unhewn 
stone resting horizontally on three or more 
stones set upright; found esp. in Wales, Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, and Ii eland. Also applied to 
similar structures elsewhere. 

This is the application of the word in Welsh. In 
Brittany these structures are called dohnen (= table- 
stones), while cromlech is the name of a circle of 
standing stones, var. {erron.) Crommel. Lytton. 
Cromorne (kn^m^Mn). 1694. [a. F., corrupt 
f. Ger. krumzzihorn ciook^dhoxx^ » Krumm- 
iiorn, Cremona \ 

Cromwellian (krpmwedian). 1725. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Oliver Cromwell, 

B. sb. An adherent of Cromw'ell ; one of the 
settlers in Ireland at the Cromwellian Settle- 
ment of 1652, or of their descendants. 

Crone (ki^un), sb. ME. [In sense 2, conn, 
w. early mod.Du. kronje, karonje, a. NF. ca- 
rogne carcass; see Carrion. In sense i, prob. 
f. ONF, carogne 'a cantankerous or mischievous 
woman '.] i. A withered old woman; occas. 
applied to a man 1630. 2. An old ewe 1552. 

X. This olde Sowdones, bis cursed c. Chaucer. A 
few old battered crones of office Disrafu. Hence 
tCrone v, to pick out and reject (the old sheep). 
Also transf. 

Cronel, obs. f. Coronal. 
fCronet, cronett. 1519. [Syncopated f. 
Coronet.] i. = Coronet, q. v. -1602. 2, 

Some part of the armour of a horse 1633. 
CroBian (kr< 5 "u*m^in), a. [f. Gr. Kpbvios be- 
longing to Cronos (Saturn).] C. sea: the 
northern frozen sea. Milt. A L. x. 290, 
tCronie, crony, rare. Var. of (or ? error for) 
Crone. Durton. 

Cronk (kr^ijk). dial. [Echoic.] The croak 
of a raven; in U.S., the cry of the wild-goose. 

Cronstedtite (krpmstetaii), 1823, [f, Cron- 
stedt, a Swedish mineralogist; see -ite.] Min. 
A bydroixs silicate of iron and manganese. 
Crony Ihkmi), sb. 1663. Urig^ Univer- 
sity slang. Not conn, w, CroneT] An intimate 
friend or associate; a chum. Also attrib. 

Jack Cole, my old schoolfellow .. who was a great 
chrony of mme Tarva, Hence Ctomy v, to associate 
{with) as a c, 

Crood, croud, z^. Sc. 1513. [Echoic,] intr. 
To coo as a dove. Hence Croo'dl© vd intr. 
(in same sen.se). 


a((j«r.'Kan). U ^Gor. Miller). (,Kr. d«ne). i) (cwrl). e («>) (tlwre). / (/i) (mn). / (Fr. tore). 3 (fiir, &m, earth). 
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Croodle (knrd’l), dial, 1788. [?] intr. 
To cower or crouch down; to draw oneself to- 
gether, as for warmth ; to nestle close together, 
or cling close to a person. 

‘ There,’ said Lucia, as she clung croodling to him 
Kingsley. 

Crook (kruk). [ME. crok^ croc, app. a. ON. 
Mkr crook, hook, barb, trident. Unkn. else- 
where in Teut.] 

A. si. I. Any implement of hooked form; a 

hook. spec. a. A shepherd’s staff, having one 
end hooked, for catching the hinder leg of a 
sheep ME. b. The pastoral staff of a bishop, 
etc., shaped like a shepherd’s staff; a crosier 
ME. 2. Any incurved appendage ME. 3. An 
odd corner, nook ME. t4. {pl>) Brackets, 
parentheses -1762. 5. Mies, A piece of curved 

tubing added to a horn, cornet, etc., to raise or 
lower the pitch 1842. 6. The act of crooking 

ME. 7. A bending or cuiwe i486. tS. 
Crooked conduct ; a trick, wile -1S94» 9* 

whose conduct is crooked ; a swindler, sharper ; 
a professional criminal, orig. U.S, 1886. 

I. Er the bishop bent hem. with his c. Chaucer. 2. 
The young fronds of the . Ferns uncurling their 
crooks 1850, 3. It was full of crooks and nooks W. 

Irving. 6. With sacrifice of knees, of crooks, and 
cringes B. Jonson. 7. The crooks of Tweed 
Stevenson. 

Phr On thee . ; dishonestly {slan^. C. in one's lot'. 
an affliction, trial. Sc, By hook or iy c, \ see Hook. 

B. adj, [? shortened f. crookt, crooked^ = 
Crooked 1508. 

Comh . : c.'back, fa crooked backj one who has a 
crooked back; a hunchback ; hence, -backed a,\ 
•neck {U.S.\ a name of varieties of squash {(lucur. 
bita. maxima) having the neck recurved. 

Crook (kruk), v}- ME. [f. Crook sb."] i. 
trans. To distort from a straight line; to bend; 
to curve. To turn out of the straight 

course; to pervert, twist -1646. 3. intr. To be 

or become crooked; to bend, curve ME. 4. 
intr. To bend the body; to bow {arch.) ME. 
ts. intr. To turn aside out of the straight course 
{ht. and Jig,) -1607. 

X. And crooke the pregnant hindges of the knee 
Shaks. a. There is no one thinge yat crokes youth 
more than sucheunlefull games Ascham. Hee crooketh 
them to his owne endes Bacon. 3, A riuer both large 
and deepe..goeth crooking on the left hand 1579. 

'I' Crook, z/. 2 ME. [Echoic; cf. Croak.] 1. 
intr. To croak. Rarely trans» -1617. 2. To 

crood, as a dove -1611. 

Crooked (kru*ked), a. ME. [f. Crook 
and sb. + -ED.] I. Bent from the straight form ; 
curved, bent, awry. 2. Of persons : Deformed, 
bent or bowed with age. Hence iransf. of age. 
ME. fig> Deviating from rectitude; not 
straightforward; dishonest, perverse; a wry ME. ; 
colloq, dishonestly come by. {U.S, and Aus- 
tralia.) 1876. 4. quasi-^zeft/. Not straight 1545. 

X. If the drinke. .touch my Palat aduersly, I make 
a c. face at it Cor, n, i, 62. 2. A Sybil old, bow-beiit 
with c. age Milt. 3. A peruerse and c. generation 
Deut, xxxii. 5. Of c. counsels Pope. A c. hojse R. 
Boldrewood. Hence Croo'kedlyarf^/. Croo'ked- 
ness, the quality or state of being c. (.lit, and 

f Croo’ken, 155a. [f. Crooks/.] To make, 
be, or become crooked; also ^g. -1828. 

Crool (krwl), V. rare. 1580. [app. echoic ; 
cf. next,] To make an inarticulate sound more 
liquid and prolonged than a croak. 

Croon (kr«n), v. Chiefly Sc, 1^60. [app. 
f. LG. ; cf. Du. krtunm to groan, whimper, 
MLG. kronen to growl, etc. There is no trace 
of the word in OE.] 1. intr. To utter a con- 
tinued, loud, deep sound ; to bellow as a bull, 
boom as a bell, etc. {Sc. or n, dial ) 1513. 2. 

To sing (or speak) in a low murmuring tone 
1460; to make moan (5<;. or n, dial.) 1823. 3. 
trails. To sing (a song, etc.) in a low murmur- 
ing undertone; to hum 1790, 
a. I hear a mother crooning to her baby A, B. 
Edwards, 3. Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots 
sonnet Burns. Hence Croon sh, a loud deep sound, 
such as the bellow of a bull, etc. ; a low murmuring 
or humming -sound. Croo’ner, one who croons; 
spec, in Sc., a fish, the Grey Gurnard, from the noise 
it makes when landed. 

Crop (kr^p), sb, [OE. crop{p^ with Ger, cog- 
nates indicating a primitive sense of * swollen 
protuberance, bunch Seealso CROUP, Group,] 
I, A pouch-like enlargement of the oesophagus 
or gullet in many birds, in which the food is 
partially prepared for dige.stion; the craw. 


2, transf. and Jig. The stomach or maw ; also 
the throat. Now Sc. and dial, Cf. Gizzard. 
ME. ts* The head of a herb, flower, tree, etc. ; 
a cyme; also Jig, -1785. b. Archit. A finial 
1478. 4. The upper part of a whip; hence the 
stock or handle of a whip ; esp. a whipstock with 
a handle and a loop instead of the lash ; more 
fully a hunting-crop 1562. 5. [from 3] The 

annual produce of plants grown or gathered 
for food ; the produce of the field, either while 
growing or when gathered; harvest ME. 6, 
The produce of some particular plant in one 
season or locality ME. Also transf, 7. The 
entire hide of an animal tanned 1457. 8 . transf. 
and Jig, A supply of anything produced or ap- 
pearing 1575. 9. Tin-mining. The best quality 
of tin-ore obtained after dressing; more fully c.- 
ore, -tin 1778. 10. [f. Crop v,] The act of 

cropping or its result; e.g. the cutting or wear- 
ing of the hair short; a closely cropped head of 
hair 1795; an ear-mark 1675. ii. Min., etc. 
An outcrop 1679. tis. aitrib. -1825. 

3. Take., the ciops of Thyme, Savory, Lavender, 
etc. 16S6. 5. The husbandman looks not for a c. m 

the wild desart Bp. Hall. 6. The crops’, the whole 
of the agricultural yield of a particular district or 
season. 8. The annual academical c. of beardless 
youths 1830. 10. Newgate c. 1878. 

Phr. Neck and c.\ see Neck. Comh. C.«hide, a 
hide, esp. a cow- or ox-hide, tanned whole and un- 
triinmed. 

Crop (kr^p),z^. ME. [f. Cropj 3.] trans. 
To cut off or remove the crop, head, or terminal 
parts of ; to pluck off, cull, browse. Also fig. 
a. To reap. Also fg. 1601. 3. intr. To bear 

a crop or crops 1606. 4. trans. To cause to 

bear a crop; to sow or plant with a crop 1607. 
5. To cut off the top or extremity of 1607; spec, 
to clip short the ears, hair, etc. 1796. 6. intr, 
Min,, etc. Of a stratum, vein, etc. : To come 
up or cut 1665. 

X. Hee cropt off the top of his yong twigs Ezek, 
xvii. 4. Sheep.. that c. the tender grass Quarles. 
5. Having their ears cropped for perjury Bp. Watson. 

Phr. To c. up (fig.) ; to turn up unexpectedly. To 
c. out (rarely forth) \ to disclose itself incidentally. 

fCro’p-ear. 1596. [Cf. Crop v. 5.] An ear 
that has been cropped; hence, a crop-eared 
animal or person -1702. Hence Cro’p-ea-red 
a. having the ears cropped ; also, having the 
hair cut short, so that the ears are conspicuous, 
as the Roundheads. 

Cro*p-fu ll, a. 163a. [f. Crop sb. 1-2.] 

Having the crop or stomach filled. 

Crojpperi- (kr^’poi). 1655. [f. Crop 1 4 
-ER LJ A breed of pigeons having the power 
of greatly puffing up their crops; a pouter. 
Cro*pper 2. 1483. [f.CROP sb. 01 v. 4 -er.] 
I, One who or that which crops. 2. One who i 
shears the nap of cloth; also, a machine for 
doing this 171 1. 3. One who raises a crop 

^573* 4* A plant which yields a crop 1845. 

CrO’pper-h 1858. [? f. jffir. neck and crop.'] 
colloq. A heavy fall; oficn^^. 

Croppy (krp'pi). 1798. [f. Crop z'. 5.] One 
who has his hair cut short ; applied esp. to tlie 
Irish rebels of 1798, who thus .showed their 
sympathy with the French Revolution. 
Cro*p-sick, a. Now dial. 1624. [f. Crop 
sb, 1-2.] Disordered in stomach, esp. by excess 
in eating and drinking. Often Jig, Hence 
Cro'p-sickness. 

Croquet (krJu*k^, -ki), sb. 1858. [a. North 
Fr. croquet, dial. f. crochet, dim. of croc, croche 
crook.] I, A game played upon a lawn, in 
which wooden balls are driven by wooden 
mallets through hoops fixed in the ground in a 
particular order, a. The action of the verb (see 
Croquet v.) 1874. 

Croquet (kri 3 ^“’k^, -ki), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
croqueted (kr<Itt*k^d) ; also croqueed, -^d, -ed. 
1858. [f. prec. sb.'l In the game of croquet ; 
'Fo drive away a ball, afttT hitting it with one’s 
own, by placing the two in contact and striking 
one's own with the mallet {trans, and absoL). 
jl Croquette (knyket). 1706. [F., f. croqmr 
to crunch.] A ball of rice, potato, or finely 
minced meat or fisli, seasoned, and fried crisp. 
IlCrore (kr 3 »i), AngU-Ind, 1609. [ad. Hindi 
Mrbf, krbf i — ^l^rakrTt kroiji, Skr. koli,] Ten 
millions, or one hundred lakhs (of rupees), 
tCrose, croce. ME. [a. OF. croa (pro- 


nounced krotsa), in Roland iith c, : — late L. 
type ^croccia, croccea, from late L. ^croccus, in 
F. croc. (See Croc.) A distinct word from L. 
crux Cross; but confounded with cross as crosse 
in i6th c.] t. A crosier -1617. 2. A staff ME. 

Crosier, crozier (kr^ju-^ioj). ME. [repr. 
two words : (i) OF. crocier, med.L. crociartus 
bearer of a crocia (see Crose) ; (2) F. croisier, 
L. type ^cruciarzus one who bears or has to do 
with a cross {cmix, croix). The ME. forms of 
these were crocer or eraser, and croiser\ but the 
distinction was lost, when cross and ci-ose were 
confounded as crosse. See Crose.] i. One 
who bears a cross before an archbishop, (prop, 
croiser.) Now Hht. f 2. The bearer of a 

bishop’s crook or pastoral staff, (prop, crocer, 
croser.) -1558. i*b. Hence, apparently. Crosier s 
staff, crosier staff the episcopal staff or crook 
-1733. 3. The pastoral staff or crook of a bishop 
or abbot. ( ~ med.L. crocea, crocia.) 1500. H b. 
[erron.) The cross of an archbishop (Chiefly 
19th c. ) Also transf '[4. Astron. The Southern 
Cross ; pi. its four stars -1751. Hence Cro*- 
siered a. bearing a c. 

Croslet, obs. f. Crosslet. 

Cross (kr()s), sh. [From L. crucevi in several 
forms : (i) late OE. criic, ad. L. crucem ; ja) 
earlier OE. cros, a. Olr. = Norse kross ; (3) 
croiz, crois, etc. The northern cros {crosse, 
cross) is the surviving type.] i. A kind of 
gibbet; a stake, generally with a trans vci se bar, 
on which anciently certain criminals were put 
to a cruel or ignominious death ME. a. spec. 
The particular structure on which Jesus Christ 
suffered death; the holy Rood. (Often written 
with a capital C.) ME. 3. Tlie sign of the cross 
made with the right hand, as a religions act ME. 
4. A representation or delineation of a cross on 
any surface; used as a sacied mark, symbol, 
baage, or the like ME. 5. A figure of a cross 
as a religious emblem, set up in the open air 
or within a building, worn round the neck, etc. 
ME. 6. A staff surmounted by a cross, borne 
esp, as an emblem of office before an archbishop 
ME. 7. A monument in the form of a cross, 
or having a cross upon it, erected in places of 
resort, at cross- ways, etc. ME.; spec, a maiket- 
cross 1465; hence, a market (local) 1577. 8, 

fig. Used as the ensign and symbol of Chris- 
danity; the Christian religion ME. Q*fg, 'Fhc 
atonement wrought on the cross ME. 10. A 
trial or affliction, viewed as to be borne with 
Christian patience ME. ; also gen. Anything 
that thwarts or crosses 1573. 1 1. Any cross- 

shaped object, figure, or mark ME, 12, A. sur- 
veyor’s instrument; a CROS.S-.STAFK 1669. 1 3. 

Her., etc. A conventional representation of a 
cross, or of some modification of it, or of two 
crossing bars, used as an ordinary or charge, as 
an ornamental figure in art, etc. iv| B6. X4. A 

figure of a cross used as the ensign of an order 
of knights; aLso, a wearer of such a cro.ss 1651. 
fis* The figure of a cro.ss stamped upon one 
side of a coin; hence, a coin bearing a cims; a 
coin generally -31797. f A crossi ng or crossed 

position : hence on cross, 0 cross, a cross : soo 
Across, Cross adi'. -ibSQ* An intermix- 
ture of breeds or ract^s, esp, in catllc-bnauling; 
an animal, etc. due to crossing 1760; 
of men and things 1796. x 8. slang. That wllicli 
is not fair and ' square ’ iBia, X9. Irish Hist, 
« Cross-land 16x2. 

X, The body of Cleoin«ne.i was flayed and hwm on 
a c, Thirlwall. »* TbohO blesHeu feeto.. nail'd on 
the bitter Crosse i Hm, H‘% 1, L 26* Phr, Stations, 
way qf the C , ; see Station, Wav. 3. "Jlien he sball 
make a crosse upon the chikles forehead and bresie 
Bk, Com. Praver 4. His(tb« PopeV] slipper 

of crimson velvet, with a gold c. embroidered on it 
1700, 6. Thomas Bourchierarchebyssbop of Caunier- 
bury.,wythe hys crosse before hym, went forlho,, 
toward Loudoun 1465. 7. At the crose in Cheppe 

11553, ®* Streaming the Knsigne of the Christian 

Crosse, Against black Psigans, Turkes, and Samoenst 
Rich. //, tv. i. 94. 9, The preaching of the Crosse 

1 Cor. i. x8* xo. No C no Crown P«nn. After all 
his losses and crosses Aubutiinot. tt* ’i'he Honthern 
c.— the pole*.star of the South Lockykr. The body 
of the Church formes a Crosse Kvklyn. In the 
margent , .yee shall set a crosse 4 1588, t% Greek 
c., an upright c, with limbs of etpial length 1 Littln 
c., in widen the lower limb Is longer than the others; 
Si Andrew^s c., or c, saltier, an X-sbaped c.i 
c« of St. Anthony or 7'au c,. a T-ilmped cf c, 
pat^e or formde, its which the limbs are narrow 


m(manf a (p/?ss). au (Lzrd), p (cut). ^(Fr. clwf), 0 (ev^r)* ^ (Fr. eau vie), i (sit), i (Tuyeh^). 9 (wlwt), ^(g^t). 
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where they meet, and gradually expand, the whole 
forming nearly a square; Maltese _c., c. of Malta 
or c. of eight points, a modification of the preced- 
ing, in which the extremity of each limb is indented ; 
c. of Jerusalem, a c. having each arm capped by a 
cross-bar ; c. of St. George, the Greek c., red on 
a white ground; C. of St. Patrick, the saltier C. of 
Ireland, red on a white ground, etc. 15 To come 
and take up an honest house, without c. or coin to 
bless yourself with Goldsm. jPhr. C. and (or) pile 
[F. croix et ^oti) pile\ a. Head or tail ; hence occas. : 
a coin, money { arch .). _ fh. Jig. A thing and its op- 
posite -1663. tc. ‘ Tossing up ’ ; Jig-, a mere ‘ toss-up ’ 
-1798. fd. advb . J > hr . By mere chance -1712. 17. Jig . 
A c. between a military dandy and a squire 1852. 18. 

Phr. On the c .\ in a dishonest fraudulent manner. 

Cross (kr^s), V. Pa. t. and pple. crossed, 
crost (krpst). ME. [f. Cross '\\<.ira 7 is. 
To crucify -1550. 2. To make the sign of the 

cross upon or over ME. ts* = Croise i. 
-1610. 4. To cancel by marking with a cross 

or by drawing lines across; to erase {lit, and 
Jig.) Const, off, out, 1483. 5. To lay across; 

to place crosswise 1489; Naiit. to set in posi- 
tion across the mast; to hoist (a Cross-sail) 
ME. 6. To lie or pass across; to intersect 
ME.; also i?itr,; colloq, to bestride (a horse, 
etc.) 1760. 7. To draw a line or lines across; 

to write across 1703. 8. To pass over; to pass 
from one side to the other {trans. and intr.) 
i486, causal. To carry across 1804. 9. To 

extend across 1577. 10. To pass in opposite 

directions; to meet in passing 1782. 11. To 

meet {esp. adversely) in one’s way {arch,) 1598; 
to come across {rare) 1684. thwart, 

oppose 1555; tto debar fro 771 {rm^e) -1650; fto 
contravene -1702. 13. t)^ans. To cause to inter- 
breed; to modify by interbreeding 1754; intr, 
to interbreed {/uod.j, 

*. Crossing their hands with coin Clark. 4. The 
debt is paid, the score is crossed Bi*. Hall. 5. Few 
men ventured to c. swords with him Scott. 7 . 1 have 
..crossed the t’s and dotted the i’s Thackeray. Phr. 
To c. a cheque. 8. How yoiig Leander crost the 
Hellespont Tjioo Gent . 1. i. 22. i^hr. Toe, the path 
off: to come in the way of, thwart, to. A letter fiom 
me would have ciossed yours., on the road Mr.s. 
Caklylb. II. lie crossc it, though it blast me Hand . 
I. i. 127. la. He was crossed in Love Steele. To 
Crosse me from the Golden time I looke for Siiaks. 

Hence Crossed, crost//4tf. Cro-sser. 

Cross (krf)s), a, 1523. [Oiig. Cross adv, 
used atirib, or cllipt.'] x. Eying or passing j 
athwart; transverse; crossing, intersecting 
1602; contrary 1617. Also ffg. a. Contrary, 

opposite, opposed to, (Now rarely predicative.) 
1565. 3. Adverse, thwarting ; contrary to one’s 
desire or liking; unfavourable, untoward 1565. 
4. tOiven to oppo.sition, contrarious -1770; ill- 
tempered; out of humour {colloq.) 1639, 5. 

Involving interchange or reciprocal action 1581 ; 
spec, in Hook-keeping 1893. Cross-bred 1886. 
7. Dishonest; dishonestly come by. (0pp. to 
square or st 7 *aight.) 1892. 

I. As Crosse as a pair of tailors' legs Marston. C, 
winds 1 )E Foe. Jig , C. interests Disraeli, A c. ' 
issue M. Pa'itlson. ' a. Answers so very c. to the 
purpose Lowtu. 3. C. luck is6Si fortune Dekker, 
Fate Duyden. 4. I have never had a c. word from 
him in my life Jane Austen. Phr. As c , as tioo 
sticks (with play on .sense i). 5. For hapning both to 
Love each other Sisters, They hivve concluded it in 
u c. Marriage DiivnicN, C. payments on revenue 
accounts (iLAUSTONK. Hence Cro’ssly adzf . feross- 
wise; unfavourably; ill-humouredly. Cro'ssness. 

Cross (krf)s),flr/7;, Nowr/in*. 1577. [Aphet, 
f. Across, q. v. | fi- Across, transversely 
“-1793, ta. In a contrary way to -1:732. 3. 

Awry, amiss. Now colloq, 1603. 

Cross, 1551. ( Cro.ss^i!</ 77. with object 
expressed. 1 .-j Across prep. Now dial,,, or 
poet, (and often written 'cross). 

Hardly could otw see exonm the straetes Evelyn. 

C, tots, more usn, across lots (U.S.) : across the lots 
or fieUls UK a Mhort out. 

Cross- in mub. In some of these relations 
the use of tlie hyphen is almost optlontil 

A. (Jmemluws. i. Prom Cross .t/a objecihp : 
UH c,*adoring, diarhig, C.-ukamem, etc. irt.p, b. in- 
strmumtatmul locaitve i m C.-tnxRn 1B39. c, aitrib, i 
m C.-iJ0\v, •mm, etc, M l*k a, Fnnn Cross a , ; 

us tvbuTtd, C.-UAM, C.-honem, i\<U 7 Tmi 1590. 

3. From Cross mip, «, with verbs: «w C-eur, -iKBien, 
-quwTioN, c,dmnte b. with pr. ppies,i m 

Pwtiim etc, *634. c. y^hhpa.pptes . ; m C.«gaete«0, 
etft X577. d* with wbt, sbs, and noww involving 
action i m c-phftkiMg, etc. 1684* 4. Froui 

Cuosi prep. With object sbs, s as c,*mmtry 7 , C,« 


COURSE a, 1589. s. Parasynthetic derivs. : as C.- 
headed, c.-armed, C.-legged, etc. 1601. 

B. Special combs.: c*-action (Law), an action 
brought by the defendant against the plaintiff or 
a co-defendant in the same action ; cf. Cross-bill ; 
•axle, (1) a shaft, windlass, or roller worked by 
opposite levers, as the copper-plate printing-press, 
etc. ; (2) a driving-axle with cranks set at an angle of 
90° with each other ; ‘banded (Carpentry), having 
a veneer laid upon its upper side, with the grain of 
the wood crossing that of the rail: said of hand- 
railing; -bedding (G/?)!;/.), apparent lines of stratifica- 
tion crossing the real ones ; -belt, ong., a belt worn 
over both shoulders, and crossing m front of the breast ; 
also later, a single belt passing obliquely across the 
breast ; hence -belted a. ; -birth, a birth in which 
the child lies transversely to the uterus ; -bit = Cross- 
piece ; -channel a., passing or situated across the 
(English or other) channel; -chocks, ‘pieces of 
timber fayed across the dead-wood in midships, to 
make good the deficiency of the lower heels of the 
futtocks * (Crabbe) ; -file, a file with two convex 
faces of different curvatures, used in dressing out the 
arms or crosses of fine wheels; -finger v, intr,, on 
wood-wind instruments; to finger out of serial order; 
-frog, a frog adapted for tracks that cross at right 
angles; -guard, a sword-guard consisting of a shoit 
transverse bar; -index v., to index under another 
heading as a c.-reference ; -loop, a loophole in 
a fort in the form of a cross so as to give free 
range to an archer, etc. ; so cross-oylet ; -quarters 
(Arch.), an ornament of tracery m the form of a 
cruciform flower; -sea, said, of the sea, when the 
waves run athwart the direction of the wind, or when 
two sets of waves cross each other ; -talk (Telephone), 
the sputtering noises induced in the telephone line by 
currents passing through some neighbouring line; 
-tining (dial.), cross-harrowing; -valve, a valve 
placed where a pipe has two cross-branches; -vine, 
a climber of the southern U.S., in which a section of 
the stem shows a cross-like appearance ; -webbing, 
webbing drawn over the saddle-tree to strengthen the 
seat of a saddle; -wire, a wire that crosses ; spec. =• 
cross-hair, 

fCross-aisle, transept ; see Aisle. 
Cross-bar (kr^*sbaj),j'^. 1557. [Cross- 2.] 
I. A tians verse bar 1562; f = C 7 vss-bar shot (see 
below) -1712. a. A transverse line or stripe 
1599. ts* The bar sinister -1732. f4. 

Jig. An impediment; a misfortune -1616. 

'Coinb, c.-bar shot : orig. a ball with a bar project- 
ing on each side of it ; later, a projectile which ex- 
panded on leaving the gun into the form of a cross, 
with one quarter of the ball at each ladial point ; cf. 
bar-shot (see Bar). Hence Cross-bar v, to furnish 
with cro.ss-bars ; to mark with cross-bars. 

Cro-ss-beak. ~ Crossbill. 

Cross-beam (kr^'sb/m). 1594. [Cross- 2.] 
A beam placed across some part of a structure 
or mechanism; a transverse beam. 
Cro'ss-bearer (kr^-sbeairoi). 1540. [Cross- 
I. ] I. One who bears, wears, or carries a cross ; 
spec, one who carries an archbishop’s cross 
before him, a. C7v'ss-bea'rer. The transverse 
bars supporting thegrate-barsof a furnace 1874. 
Cro'SS-bea*rings. 1809. [Crosse. or 
Nazet. The bearings of two or more points taken 
from a point of reference so as to plot the posi- 
tion of a ship on a chart, etc. 

Cro*ss-be*nchL. 1846. [Cro.ss a., Cross- a.] 
A bench placed at right angles to other benches. 
spec. In the House of Lords certain benches 
so placed, on which independent or neutral 
members sometimes sit. Also atirib. ^ 
atirib . It would be well for this House if a great 
majority of its members had the c.-bench mind Dk. 
Argyll. 

Crossbill (kr^-sbil). 167a. [Cross a.’] A 
bird of the genus Loxia (family FringilUdoe) 
having the mandibles of the bill curved so as 
to cross each other when the bill is closed. 
The Common Crossbill is L, curviivstra. 
Cross-bill, cross bill. 1637. [Cross a.. 
Cross- 3 d. ') Law. A bill filed in Chancery by 
a defendant against the plaintiff or other co- 
dofendants in the same suit. b. A bill of ex- 
change given in consideration of another bill. 
i'Cro’SSbi:te, 153a. [CR0SS-3a.l i. trans. 
I'o bite the biter; to take in, gull, deceive 
-1823. a. I'o censure bitingly or bitterly -1697. 
Hence fCro'ssbitejA a cheat, trick, deception. 
Cro‘SS-bond. 1876, [Cross a,] Brick- 
iavi77g. A bond in which a course of stretchers 
alternates with one of alternate stretchers and 
headers so as to break Joint with it and also 
with the next row of stretchers. 
Cro-sa-boiie8,.r^.ii>/. 1798. [Cross- a.j A 
figure of two thigh-bones laid across each other, 

, § (Fr. d#iie). [cwrl). c (e**) i 


usually placed under the figure of a skull, as 
an emblem of death. 

Coffins, 'scutcheons, death’s heads and cross-bones 
Canning. 

Cross-bow (kr^’sb^u). ME. [Cross- i c.] 
T. A missile weapon consisting of a bow fixed 
across a wooden stock, haviiig a mechanism 
for holding and releasing the string; an Arba- 
lest. a. transf. {pi.) Men armed with cross- 
bows 1511. A\s>o attrib. Hence fCro'SSbower, 
Cro'ssbowman, a soldier armed with a cross- 
bow. 

Cro*ss-bred,/j!5/. a. 1856. [Cross- 3 c.] 
Bred from parents of different species or varie- 
ties; hybrid, mongrel. (Also absol. as sb.) 

Cro*ss-bree*d, v. 1675. [Cross advf^ To 
breed from individuals of different species. 
Cross-breed (kr^ sbrfd), sb. 1774. [Cf. 
prec. and Cross ^7.] A breed produced by 
crossing; transf. an animal of such a breed. 

It seems to me a barren thing, this Conservatism, 
an unhappy cross-breed; the mule of politics that 
engenders nothing Disraeli. 

Cro‘SS-bu-n. 1733. [Cross- i c.] A bun 
indented with a cross, eaten on Good Friday, 
CrO’SS-bu*ttock, .yA 1714. [app. f. Cross 
prep, -r Buttock.] A peculiar throw over the 
hip made use of in wrestling and formerly in 
pi^ilism. 

tCro-ss-cloth. 1541. [Cross- i c, 2.] i. 
Reel, A cloth or hanging before the rood -i 566. 
2. A linen cloth worn across the forehead -1699. 
Cro*ss-country,iz. r767.[CROSS-4.] Across 
the country transversely to the great highways; 
across the fields, etc. 

Cro'ss-course, .r^. 1802. [Cross- 2.] Mm- 
ijig. A vein (usually barren) intersecting the 
regular vein at an angle; also = Cross-cut 2. 

Cro*ss-cro-sslet. i486. [Cf. Crosslet 2,] 
Her. A cross having the extremity of each arm 
in the form of a small cross. 

Cro*ss-cut, 1789. [Cross- 2.] i. (Usu- 
ally cross cut.) A cut across; a direct path, 
diagonal to the main way 1800. 2. Mining, A 
cutting across the course of a vein, or the main 
direction of the workings 1789. 3. a. A step m 
dancing. Dickens, b. A figure in skating. 
Cro‘SS-Ciit, <2. 1645. I. Adapted for cross- 
cutting, as a cross-cut saw. a. [CROSS- 3 c.] 
Cut across; esp. of a file, having two sets 01 
teeth crossing each other diagonally 1833. So 
Cro;ss-cu*t v. to cut across. 
tCro*s»-days, 1501. [Cross- i a.] 

The three days preceding Ascension Day -1641. 

Cro'ss-divi'sion. 1828. [Cross- 3d.] The 
division of any group according to more than 
one principle at the same time, so that the sub- 
divisions intersect; an instance of this. 

A division . . of men into Frenchmen, Asiatics, the 
unproductive classes, and barbarians, would be a c.- 
division Fowler. 

Crosse (kr^s). [a. F. OF. croce-, see 
Cross.] An implement consisting of a long 
shank curved round at the end, with a net 
from the curve to the shank ; a lacrosse-stick. 
IlCrossette (kr^^se-i). 1730. [F., dim. of 

croce, Crosse] see Crose.] Archit. A projection 
in the architrave or casing round a door- or 
window-opening, at the junction of the jamb 
and head; also a lodged projection in the 
voussoir of a flat arch, which lests in a recess 
in the adjoining voussoir. 

Cro!SS-exa*mme,7^. 1664. [Cross- 3 a.] i. 
tram. To examine by cioss-questiomng; to 
examine minutely and repeatedly, a. spec. To 
subject (a witness) to an examination with the 
purpose of shaking his testimony or eliciting 
facts not brought out in his direct examination. 
Hence Cro'-ss-examina’Uon, the action of cross- 
examining, Cro:ss*exa’miner, -exa’mining, 
Cro‘SS-eye- i8a6. [Cross- a.] pi. Squint- 
ing eyes. b* Internal strabismus. Hence 
Cro'88-eyed a. squinting, 

Cro'Ss-feTtiUze, v , 1876. [Cross- 3 a.] 
Bot. To fertilize by pollen from another flower 
oiMflant. Hence Cro'ss^fertlllzaqion. 

Cro-ss-filTe. x86o. [Cross- ad] A/iZ Line* 
of fire from two or more positions crossing each 
other. Also jdg, 

Cro*«8-fisn. 1805. [Cross- 1 c.] A star-fish. 

' {B) {urn), g (Fr. faixt), i (ffr, f/rn, 
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tCro'Ss-flxed,/a. ///«. 1618. [Cross- ib; 

after L. criictfixus. j Fixed on a cross, crucified 
-1849. 

Cro-ss-flower. 1597. [Cross- r c.] Milk- 
wort. 

Milke wqort.. doth specially flourish in the Crosse 
or.. Rogation weeke..m English we may call it 
Crosse flower Gerarde. 

Cro‘Ss-fox. 1830. [Cross- I c.] A variety 
of the fox, having dark markings along the back 
and across the shoulders, forming a cross. 
Cro*ss-ga*met 1659. [Cross- r c.] A h 
shaped hinge, with the vertical part fastened 
to the jamb of the doorcase, etc., and the hori- 
zontal to the door, etc. 

fCro'Ss-gaTtered, ///. a. 1601. [Cross- 
3 c.] Having the garters crossed on the legs. 
TweL N, II. V. 167. 

Cro-ss-grain. 1681. [Cross- 2.] i. A grain 
running across the regular grain, a. The grain 
cut across 1880. 

Cross-grained (kr^‘s,gr^ind), a. 1647. [f. 
prec.] u Of wood ; Having the grain or fibre 
arranged in crossing directions, or irregularly 
1673. a* Contrarious ,* perverse 1647, 3, 

advL Across the grain (/zV. and X^.) 1703. 

X. Elm .is the most Cross-grain ’d Timber; that is, 
cleaveth so unevenly Grew. 2. So cross-grain ’d to 
all Novelty 1647. Hence Cross- gralmedness. 

CrO'Ss-ha tch, z/. 1822. [Cross- 3 a,] To 
engrave or hatch a surface with crossing sets 
of parallel lines; esp. to shade by this method. 
Hence Cro'ss-ha'tcliing vd/, sd. the process of 
marking thus ; the effect so produced. 
Cro*ss-iiea d, 1827. [Cross- 2.] LThe 
bar at the end of the piston-rod of a steam- 
engine, which slides between straight guides, 
and communicates the motion to the connecting- 
rods, etc. 3. A heading to a paragraph printed 
across the page or column in the body of an 
article {mod.). So Cro ss-hea’ded a, having the 
head in the form of a cross. 

Crossing 1530. [f. Cross 

V,] 1. The marking with or making the sign 

of the cross. 3. The action of drawing lines 
across (see Cross v, 4, 7) 1652. 3. The aciion 
of passing across; intersecting; traversingi575. 
4. The intersection of two lines, tracks, streets, 
roads, etc. ; in Archit, that part of a cru- 
ciform church where the transepts cross the 
nave 1695. 5. A place at which a street, river, 
etc. is crossed 1632. 6, A thwarting, opposing, 
or contravening 1580. 7. Cross-breeding 1851. 

3. 'The c. of the great and wide sea {mod.). 4, 

Statues.. in the c. of stieet.s, or in the squares Drv- 
DEN. ^ 6. Cousin; of many men I doe not beare these 
crossings x Hen. IVyWi, u 36, Comb. c. -sweeper, 
one who sweeps a (street.) c. 

Cross-jack, cro'jack (kr^-sidgsek, kr^?-- 
d5ek). 1626. Naut, A square sail bent to the 
lower yard of the mizen-mast. 

Cross keys, cross-keys. 1550. [Cross- 
^•1 borne crosswise, as in the Papal arms, 
i Cro*ss-land. 1568. Irish Hist. Land be- 
longing to the Church in the Irish counties 
palatine. 

Cross-legged (kr^-s.Iegd), ppl. a. 1530. 
[Cross- 5. J Having the legs crossed. 
tCrO'SSletL ME. [app. dim, of OF, 
Crucible.] A crucible -i6ro, 

Crosslet^ (kr^-sUt). 1538. [a. Anglo-F. 
croiseleite, dim, of OF. crois cross.] i , A small 
cross; spec, in Her. fa. = Cross-cloth 2. 
-1688. Hence Cro’saleted, ppl. a. bearing a c, 
Cro'ss-Uglit 1851. [Cross- a.] A light 
which crosses another and illuminates parts 
which it leaves in shade. Often/f/. 
Cross-multiplica*tion, 1703. [Cross- 
3 d.] Duodecimals. 

Crossopteryglan (kr^s^pteri'd^ilin). 1861. 

[f. mod.L. emsopUrygii or -ia (f, Gr. Kpo<s<sk 
tassel,^/, fringe -f vrepv^iov fin).] adi 
Bdonging to the sub-class Crossopterygia or 
sub-ord^er Crossopterygid» of Ganoid fishes, so 
called from the arrangement of the paired fins 
to form a fringe round a central lobe, var, 
Crosaopteryglous a. sk A fish of this class. 
Cross-over (kr^'sJ'uivoi), 1795. [fromphr. 
io cross over.) i. Textiles. A fabric having the 
design running across from selvedge to sel- 
vedge; in Calico-printings a stripe of colour 


printed across another colour. 3. A woman's 
wrap worn crossed upon the breast 1868. 

U.S. A connexion between the up and dovra 
lines of a railway for shunting purposes 1884. 
Cro’ss-patcli. colloq. 1700. [f. Cross a '. 
A cross ill-tempered person. (Usu. feminine. 
Cross-pawl ; see Cross-spall. 
Cr0‘ss-piece. 1607. [Cross a.] i. Apiece 
of any material placed across anything else, 
b. Skip-building. A rail of timber from the 
knight-heads to the belfry; pi. the pieces of 
timber bolted athwartships to the bitt-pms; pi. 
the pieces placed across the keel, which is let 
into them 1706. c. Anat, The corpus callosum 
connecting the two hemispheres of the brain. 
t 3 . [Cross a.'] A Cross-patch -1694. 
Cro-ss-plou gh, z'. 1644. [Cross- 3a.] To 
plough (a field) across the former furrows. 
Cro'ss-point. 1709. [Cross One of the 

points of the compass intermediate between two 
cardinal points. 

Cro*ss-pollina*tion. 1882. [Cross- 3d.] 
Bot. = Cross-fertilization of plants. 
tCro*ss-post. 1750. [Cross- 2.] The post 
for letters on cross-country routes -1880. 
Cro'SS-pUTpose. i666. [Orig. f. Cross 
prep, contrary to the purpose : but now f. Cross 
a., Cross- 2.] i. Contrary or conflicting pur- 
pose; contradictoriness of intention 1681. 2. 

pi. A parlour game; cf. Cross-question sb. 
Often Xf, 1666. 

a- Then to cross purposes, mighty merry ; and then 
to bed Pepys. Pnr. To he at cross purposes : (of 
persons) to act counter from a misconception by each 
of the other’s puipose. (Perh. from the game.) 

Cro*ss-que-stion, sb. 1694. [Orig. two 
words; cf. Cross a., and Cross- 3d.] a. A 
question put by way of cross-examination, fb. 
A question in return. c. Cross quedions a?id 
crooked answers', a game in which questions 
and answers are connected crosswise; as e.g. 
the question asked on one's right with the 
answer given to another question on one’s left, 
with ludicrous effect. 

Crosss-ques-tion, v. 1760. [Cross- 6.] 
irans. To interrogate with questions which 
cross, ^ or tend to check the results of, previous 
questions; to cross-examine. 

Cro‘SS-ra.tio. 1881. [Cross- 3d.] Math. 
« Anharmonic ratio. 

Cro*ss-rea*ding. 1768. [Cross- 3d.] A I 
reading across tlie page instead of down the 
column (of a newspaper, etc.), producing a 
ludicrous connexion of subjects. Also jig. 

Cro»ss-re*ference. 1834. [Cross- 3d.] A 
reference made from one part of a book, register, 
etc. to another part where the same word or 
subject is treated of. Hence as vb. 
Cross-remainder(Zfl'w) ; see Remainder. 
Cro*ss-road. 1719. [Cross- a. Cross r.] 

I. A road crossing another, or running across 
between two main roads. 3. The place where 
two roads cross. Also called t/ie cross roads. 
18x2, 3. aitrib. Passingby cross-roads ; situated 
at the crossing of two roads 1720. 
tCro-ss-row. 1529. [Cross- ic: from the 
figure pb) formerly prelixed to it.] The alpha- 
bet; Chrlst-cross-row. 

And from the Crosse-row pluckcs the leucr G B/ck. 
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Cro*ss-ruif. 


X592. [Cross- 3d.] fi. A 
pme at cards; sec Ruff -1693, 3. Whist. 

(bee quot. ) 

%. A Cross-ruif (saw or see.saw) ia the alternate 
trumping: by partners of diircrent suit.*?, each leading 
the Suit in which the other renounces Cavenijisu, 
1-Cro-ss-saU. ME. [Cross- 2.j Naut. A 
square-sail, i. e. one placed across the breadth 
of the shi^ {mi fore-and-aft) \ also a vessel with 
smiare-sails -xosy. 

Cro*ss-spa;ll,crO'S8-spa.le. 1850, [C^ross- 
x] Ship-huildittg. One of the deals nailed to 
tlie frames of a ship at a certain height, to keep 
the frames in position until the deck-knees tire 
fastened. 

Cro-ss-spri-nger, j8i6. [Cross- a.] Ar- 

chif One of the ribs extending diagonally from 
one pier to another in groined vaulting. 
Cro-switaiF. 1460. 1. Eccl An arch- 


Wshop's cross; also, by confusion, used for 
Crose-staff. Now Hist. fa. An instrument 


for taking the altitude of the sun or a star 
-1669. b. A surveyor's cross, used in taking 
offsets X874. 

Cro-ss-sti tch, rA 1710. [Cross- I c.] A 
stitch formed of two stitches crossing each 
other, thus X ; also a kind of needlework 
characterized by these, Hence Cro'ss-stitch 
V. to sew with these. 

Cro*ss-stone. 1770. [Cross- i c.] Min. A 
name given to Chiastolite; also to Stauro- 
LiTE and Harmotome, from the crucifoim 
arrangement of the crystals. 

Cro-s^tail. 1839. [Cross- 2.] Mech. In a 
back-action marine steam-engine : A transverse 
bar which connects the side levers at the end 
opposite to the cross-head. 

Cro*ss-tree. 1626. [Cross- i c, 2.] i. H'at/t. 
{pi.) Two horizontal cross-timbers at the head 
of the lower and top masts, to sustain the tops, 
and to spread the top-gallant rigging. ta. A 
gallows 1638; across. Herrick. Also a llrth. 
Cro'ss-vault. 1850. [Cross- i c.] Archit. 
A vault formed by the intersection of two or 
more simple vaults. Hence Cro*ss-vau’lting. 
Cro*ss-way, sb. 1490. [Cross- 2, Cross 
iz. I.] = Cross-road. 

Crosswise (kr^-swaiz), adv. ME. [Cross- 
+ Wise.] i. In the form of a cross, a. Across, 
transversely 1580. Perversely 1594, 

I. A church built c. Johnson. 2. A frame of logs 
placed c. Jowett. vars. Cro’ssway, Cro’ssways. 

Cro*ssword, cro-ss-word. 1934. [Cross- 
A. 2.] A puzzle based on a criss-cross pattern 
of words for which clues are provided. 
Crosswort (kr^’sw^jt). 1578. [Cross- i c.] 

. A name of various plants having leaves in 
whorls of four; cs'p, Galium crucial um. oi. pi. 
A book-name for the N, 0 . Crziciferx 1861. 
llCrostarie (krpsta-ri). .SV. 1685. [a. Gael. 
cros< draidhy cros-tdra the cross or beam of 
gathering. J The Fire-cross or Fiery Cross, 
used m the Sc. Highlands to summon the clans. 

Crotal (kr^-u*tfil). 1790. [ad. L. crotahwiy 
or F. croiale.'] i. = Crotalum i. 1850. 3. 

Irish A ntiq. Applied to a small globular or pear- 
shaped bell or rattle, the nature and use of 
which are obscure. 

CrO'talid. [f. mod.L. Crota/idx.] ZooL A 
serpent of the Crotalidx or rattlesnake family. 
Cro-taliform, a. [f. Crotalus + -form.] 
Structuraljy like or 1 elated to tlie rattlesnake. 
Cro-talin. [f. Crotauls + -in,] Cheni. An 
albuminoid substance found in the venom of 
the rattlesnake. 

Cro’taline, 1863, Of or belonging to the 
rattlesnake l.imily. 

llCro'talo. 1682. [It.] « Crotalum. 

II Crotalum (krfj-umn). 1727. [L.;a. Gr. 
/cpdraAov clapper, etc.] A/dlq. A .sort of casta- 
net used in, ancient nfligious danetts, 

II Crotalus (krp*tali?s). 183^. [mod.L. ; see 
prec.] Zool. I'he genus cf American serpents 
containing the typical rtittlesnakes. 

Crotaphic (krzilxriik), 1653. [lOr.npk 
raepos, pi. -01 the temples.] Anal. Of or per- 
taining to the temples, Cro'tapWte a. [K 
croiapkite |, temporal ; the temporal muscle, 
Crotaphi’tic a. temporal, as in c. nerve. 

Crotch (krfnj). Now chiefly U.S. or dial. 
^539* [? • occas, a var, of Crutcu.] fx. A 
fork --1573, 3. A stake or pole having a forked 
top 1573; Naut, « Crutch 3. 3, T'hc fork 

of a tree or bough 1573. 4. The fork of the 

human body X593. tg* fig. A dilemma x62a. 
Comb. tc.-tail> old name of the kite. Hence 
Crotched a. forked. (Now V.S.) 

Crotchet (kriE?*tJdt), sbA MK [a, F. crochet 
hook; see Crochet. ] i. ^ Crochet 1, 2. 

3. A hook or hooked instrument; spec. {Surg.) 
an instrument used in obstetrical surgery 1754. 

3» A natural hook-like organ or process 1678. 

4. Mus. A symbol for a note of half the value 

of a minim, made in the form of a stem with a 
round black head; such a note. Also ailrik 
ME. t 5 * A square bracket "1:833. 6. 

A whimsical fancy; a perverse conceit; a pecu- 
liar notion on some (unimportant) point 1573; 
a fanciful device 1611, 7. Tortlfi. A passage 


Xtt (man), a (pass), an (la«d). p (c«t). f (Fr. clwf). a (ev<r). ei (/, tyt). f (Fr. eau vie), i (sit). 


formed by an indentation in the glncisopTOsrte 
a traverse 185^ fS. ‘The arrangement of a 

i (Psyche), y (what), f (gel). 
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body of troops, either forward or rearward, so 
as to form a line nearly perpendicular to the 
general line of battle ’ (Webster 1864). 

2. A c. of 122 Diamonds, set. .in Silver Steele. 6. 
That castle in the ayr, that c., that whimsie Burton 
Comif. c. -monger, a crocheteer. Hence Crotchet- 
ee*r, a person with a c.; £Sj^. one who pushes his 
crotchets in politics, etc 

f Cro-tchet, sl>:^ 1631. [dim. of Crotch.] 
= Crotch 2. -1764. 

Cro-tchet, z/, 1587. [f. Crotchet i] 
tTo break a longer note up into crotchets, 
b. To ornament with crotchets or crockets. 

Crotcliety (kr^ tjeti), a. 1825. [f. as prec.] 
Given to crotchets; of the nature of a crotchet. 

All sorts of c. people Bright. Hence Cro'tcheti- 
ness, c. quality. 

Croton (kr<Ju't^a). 1751. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
KpoTOJv a tick, also the Castor-oil plant.] i,Boi. 
A large genus of euphorbiaceous plants, mostly 
natives of tropical regions. 2. Applied to Co- 
dixum pictum, allied to the Crotons 1881. 

Coftih , : C. oil, a fatty oil existing in the seeds of 
the East Indian species, C, Ttglium\ it is a drastic 
purgative; c. chloral or c. c. hydrate, a name of 
butyl chloral hydrate^ given in error. 

Croton-bug. U,S, 1842. [f. the Croton 
river, Westchester County, N.Y.] A name 
given to the Cockroach, Blatta oricntalis, and 
other species of the same genus. 

Crotonic (kri7if7'nik), d:. 1838. [f. CROTON + 
-IC. ] Of or derived from croton oil ; as in c. add, 
C^HflOa, the second member of the Acrylic 
series. So Cro'tonate, a salt of c. acid. Cro*- 
tonyleme, a hydro-carbon, CJ-Ig (liquid below 
15*^ C.), homologous with allylene. 

Crottels (kr^-t’lz), 1598. [app. dim. 

f. F. crote, orotic.} The globular excrement of 
hares, etc. 

Crottle (kr^-t’l). Sc. 1778. [a. Gael, 
crotan a liclien.] A name for various species 
of lichen used in dyeing; cf. Cudbear. 
fCrouch, [Early ME. cruche, app. OE. 
cnlc, ad. L. ct*ux, Cf^ds.} = Cross, in its early 
senses -1463. 

Crouch (krnutj), shJ^ 1597. [f. Crouch 
A n act of crouching. 

Crouch (krantj), ME. [? a. OF. crochir 
(Godefroy) to become hooked or crooked.] 1. 
wir. 'fo stoop or bend low, as in stooping for 
.shelter, in fear, or in submission; to cower with 
the limbs bent. (To cower concerns chiefly 
the head and shoulders; to crouch, the body as 
a whole.) 2, To bow or bend humbly or ser- 
vilely; to cringe fa wningly. Chiefly Jig. 1528. 
3. trans. To bow or bend low (the knee, etc.): 
often with implication of cringing 1705. 

X. Wo sat crouching for the space of three whole 
days upon this rock 1653. at. The free spirit must c. 
to the .slave in office X779. 3- She.. crouched her 

head upon her breast Colekidgk. Hence Crou'ch- 
ant a, crouching. Crou'cher. 

tCrouch, 27.'^ ME. [f. Crouch To 
oro.ss; to sign with the cross -1620. 
Crou’cbback. ISow Ilzst. 1491. [f. stem 
of Crouch v. ; cf. crooh-bachi] i. A crooked or 
hunched back. 2. A hunchback. Also attri^. 

Sir hklmunde y* kynges other sone, surnamed 
Crowdi Bak Fabyan. 

Crouched, earlier f, Crutched (Friars). 
fCrou'Chmas. ME. [f. Crouch 5AI + 
Mass.] The festival of the Invention of the 
Cross, ob.scrvcd on May 3. -1706. 
Crou*cb-ware. 1817. [?] A name 

of the early salt-glazed pottery of Stalfordshire. 
f Croufce, crowke* [OIL ertke fern, pot, little 
pitcher, cogn. w. OS. kr^ka. J A pitcher, a jug 
-ME. 

Croup, croupe (kr/ 7 p), ME. [a. F. 
croupe; of d'etit. origin; cf. CROP.rL) i. The 
rump or hind-quarters, esp. of a beast of burden. 
2. (erup). The hinder end of a saddle 
So light to the crou;»e the fair lady ho swung Scott. 
Croup (kri?p), 1765. [f. Croup v.Jit. 
a hoarse croaking.] 1. An inflammatory dis- 
ease of the larynx and trachea of children, 
marked by a peculiar sharp ringing cough, a* 
The local name of the NortbumlVian * burr ' 
(mod.). Hence Crou“p«tl» Crotrpous odis, re- 
lating to, or of the nature of, c. ; aRt*cted with c. 
So Crou*py d* 

Croup (kr^p), p. Now dkL *513. [App. 


echoic.] I, intr. To cry hoarsely; to croak. 

2. To make the hoarse ringing cough of the 
disease called croup z8oi. 3. To pronounce 
a rough uvular r [rgrasscye) ; to have the North- 
umberland ‘ burr ’ {mod.). 

Croupade (kr«pF»*d). 1849. [3,. Y.,{. croupe 
Croup Horsc7nanship. A high curvet, in 
which the hind legs are brought up under the 
belly of the horse. 

Croupe (kr^p). 1808. [a.F.] i. = Croup 
sh.^, q. V. I|2. = Croupade. Byron. II3. The 
rounded top of a mountain. [So in F.] 
Croupier (krz7*pi, 91, krz^pla j). 1707. [a.F. 
croupier, 01 ig. one who rides behind on the 
croup.] ti. One who stands behind a gamester 
to back him up and help him. 2. He who rakes 
in the money at a gaming-table 1731. 3. One 

who sits as assistant chairman at tlie lower end 
of the table at a public dinner 1785. 

I. Since I have such a C or Second to stand by me 
as Mr. Pope Wycherley. 

Crou’pon. Y^ovrdial, ME. [a. OF. croupon, 
augm. or dim. of croupe; see Croup The 
mod. Sc. form is curpon^ The croup or rump; 
the buttocks ; iransf. the hinder part of a thing; 
the crupper of the harness. 

Crouse (kr^s), a. Sc. and n. dial. [ME. 
north, crus, crous: prob. LG. or Frisian.] f i. 
Angry, cross. (ME. only.) t2. Bold, audacious, 

' cocky ' -1883. 3. Vivacious ; pert, brisk, lively, 
jolly ME. Also as adv. 

3. Now they're c. and cantie baith 8tJRNS. Hence 
Crou*sely ado. 

Crout, sb. ; see Sour-crout. 

Crow (kmii), sb.'i- [OE. erdwe f., aWG. 
deriv. of the vb. crAwan, erdian to CROW, q. v.] 
I. A bird of the genus Corvus; in England 
usually the Carrion Crow [Coi-vus Corone); in 
the north of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
the Rook, C, frugilegzis; in U.S. C. Ameri- 
cactus. Also Jg. 2. Asi7vn. The southern con- 
stellation Corvus 1658, 3. A bar of iron with 

one end slightly bent and sharpened to a beak, 
used as a lever or piise; a Crow-bar ME. 
t4* A grappling-hook, a grapnel -1751. fs. 
A kind of door-knocker, [med.h. corn ix.]-i846. 
6. Thieves' slang. One who keeps watch while 
another steals 1851. 7. Mining. Used atlrib. 

to denote a poor or impure bed of coal, etc. 
n. and Sc. 1789. 

G. Makes Wing toth’ Rookie Wood Mach. 
in. ii. 51. 3. Well, He breake in ; go borrow me a c. 

Co 7 n. Err. in. i. 80. Phrases. To have a c. to pluck 
or pull (rarely pick) with any one : to have something 
awkward to settle, or some fault to And, with him. 
As the crow Jies, etc. : in a direct line. 

Comb., etc.; Carrion Crow: see Carrion; c.-hlack- 
bird (l/.S.), a name for the Purple Crackle {Quisca- 
lus purpurcus), and allied species ; -coal (see sense 7 
above) ; -iron, a crow-bar; f-keeper, one who guards 
corn-fields fi om rooks ; also a scarecrow ; cro'w^'s- 
meat, food for crows, carrion; c.-sheaf {Cornwall), 

‘ the top .she.af on the end of a mow ’ ; -shrike, a bird 
of the sub-family Gynmorhininm or Piping Crows; 
Red-legged C., C. graculus. 

Crow (kr^u), ME. [f. CrOWz;.] Crow- 
ing (of a cock). Also iransf. and fg. 

Crow (kr<3tt), r^.3 1662. [Cf. MHG. kros, 
Du. kroos intestines, mod.Du. kroos giblets; 
but also LG. mesentery,] The mesentery 
of an animal. 

Crow (kr<?’u), v. Pa. t. crew (kr«) , crowed. 
Pa. pple.crowed, [crown (kr^'*n)]. | O'B.crdwan. 
Orig. echoic, and prob. of WG. origin.] i . intr. 
To utter the loud cry of a cock. Also quasi- 
trans. 2. iransf. Of persons. To utter an in- 
articulate sound of joy or exultation 1579. 3. 

fig. To exult loudly, boast, swagger 1322. 

X. While he yet spake, the cockecrcw Luke xxii. 60, 
a. [The] baby.. would.. c. with delight Thackeray. 

3, Phr. c. oven to triumph over; I’m not going 
to be crowed over by you Dickens. 

Crow-bar (kri^u^baj). 1825. [f. Crow sbJ 3.] 
An iron bar with a wedge-shaped end, used as 
a lever or prise. Also attrib. 

Crowberry (krptt'bcri). 1597. [prob. tr. 
Ger, krihenbeeref] The fruit of a small ever- 
green heath-like shrub {Rmpetrum nigrum); 
the Ijcrry is black and insipid* Also the plant 
itself. Galled also crakeherry (.see Crake). 
Crowbill. (Also Crow's bill.) i6£i. Surg. 
A forceps for extracting bullets, etc, from 
wounds. 


Crowd (kraud), sbf^ Now Hist, or dial. 
ME. [a. Welsh m. violin, fiddle.] An 
ancient Celtic musical instrument, having three, 
or, later, six strings ; an early form of the fiddle. 
Hence, a fiddle. Still dial. 

Harpes, lutes, and crouddes ryght delycyous Hawes, 
i'Crowd, sbl^ ME. \_KY .crudde, app. corresp. 
to OF. crute, crote, later croute : — late L. crupta, 
for L. crypta ; see Crypt. The d is unex- 
plained.] A crypt. (Also in pi.) -1658. 
Crowd (kraud), sb 3 1567. [f. Crowd v.} 
I. A number of persons gathered so closely 
together as to press upon each other; a throng. 
(The earlier term was press.) 2. iransf. A large 
number (i/ persons) 1654; masses 1683; 
colloq, a company; set, lot [U.S. and Colonies.) 
1857. 3. iransf. and fg. A number of things 

crowded together; a multitude 1627, 
t. They could not come nigh unto him for the c. 
Mark ii. 4. 2. Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife Gray. 3. In the croude of their vnknowne 
sinnes Sanderson. C. of sail (Naut.): an unusual 
number of sails hoisted for the sake of speed. 

Crowd (kraud), [OE. crfcda7t, an ori- 
ginal str. vb. Rare down to 1600; not in the 
Bible of 1611,] I. intr. To press, push, thrust, 
shove. 2. irons. To press (anything), to push, 
shove. (Also Nowtfz^z/. ME. z^intr. 

To push, or force ones way; to press fo7'ward, 
up, etc. Now only fg. ME. 4, intr. To 
congregate closely so as to press upon one 
another; to throng ME. 5. trans. To press 
(things) hi or into a confined space; also, to 
press (things) in numbers on a person 1599; to 
compress, pack closely together 1612. Also fg. 
6. To fill with a crowd 1695; throng (a place) 
1646; tto beset or crowd upon (a person or 
place) -1783; U.S. colloq. to press by solicita- 
tion; to dun 1828. 

3. He crowded into a Dancing^ Room 1687. 4. 

There croud into his mind the ideas which [etc.] 
Berkeley. $. The experience of years is crowded 
into hours 1848. 6. A port crowded with shipping 

1848. The Men. .c. the chearful Fire Dryden. 

Phrases. Toe. out : to force out by pressure of a 
crowd ipbsi)', to exclude by crowding. To c. sail 
(Naut.) : to carry a press of sail for speed. 
tCrowd,57.^ 1589. [f. Crowd J’/;.!] To fiddle 
-1693. 

fCrowd, Z/.3 1575. [Cf. Crood..] i. intr. 
To crow -1752. 2. Var. of croud, Crood Sc. 

Crow'der 1. Now dial, 1450. [f. Crowd 
shP or t7.^ + -ER k] A fiddler. 

Crowder 2 (krciird 9 .i). [f. Crowd 27.1 + 
-ER k] One who crowds (see Crowd v.). 

Crowdie, crowdy (krau-di). Sc. and n. 
E 7 ig. 1668. [?] Meal and water made into a 
thick gruel; hence, brose or porridge generally. 

Crow'-flower. 1597. The buttercup, b. 
The Ragged Robin (Gerarde). 

Crowfoot (kr^w'fut). PI. -feet, in senses 1 
and 2 -foots. ME. i. A name for species of 
Ranunculus; also for the genus, a. Any plant 
of which the leaves or other part resemble a 
crow’s foot; as C. Cranesbill, C. Plantain, the 
wild hyacinth, etc. 1578. 3. - Crow’s-foot i- 
1614. 4. Naut. A number of small cords rove 
through a long block or Euphroe, used to sus- 
pend an awning, etc. 1627. 5. Mil. A caltrop 
1678. 6. Mining. A tool with a side-claw, for 

recovering broken rods in deep bore-holes 
(Raymond). 

CroW’-garlic. ME. A wild species of gar- 
lic, Allium vineale. 

fCrowl, V. 1519. [Cf. growl 1 ] intr. To 
rumble in the stomach and bowels -1717. 
f Crow-leek. OK. The wild hyacinth (.Fa7/df 
nutans) --1597. 

Crown (kraun). [OE. corona, yi'E,.croun{e, 
earlier crun(e, syncopated from ccroune, a. AF. 

: — L, corona crown, orig. chaplet.] 

I. I. A fillet, wreath, or other encircling orna- 
ment for the head, worn for adornment, or as a 
markofhonourorachievcmentME, Also/^. 2* 
spec. The cincture or covering for the head, worn 
by a monarch as a mark of sovereignty OE. 3, 
fig. The rule, position, 01 empire of a monarch 
Mbk 4. /if. The wearer of a crown; the mon- 
arch In his official character 1579, 5.//. That 
which adorns like a crown; a chief ornament 
ME. 

I* Thin aungel had of roses and of lilie Corownes 


e (Ger. Kain). il (Ger. Mtfller). »Z(Fr.d«ne). » (c«rl). e (e«) (there). ?(.'0(r«n). /(Fr.fo/re). J (ffr, lem, with). 
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tuo Chaucer, Be thou faithful unto death, and 

I will give thee a c. of life Rev. ii. lo. The c. of 
martyrdom 1839. as. Vneasie lyes the Head that 
weares a Crowne 2 Hen, in. i. 31, 3, Saul from 

his Asses, and David from his sheepe weie called to 
the crowne 1577. 4. The pardon of the^C. was 

granted 1844. 5. A bisi womman a croune is to hir 

man Wycuf Prov. \n. 4. 

II. I. Anything having or bearing the figure 
or the representation of a crown ME, 2. A 
name of various coins; originally one bearing 
the imprint of a crown; esp. a coin (now silver) 
of Great Britain of the value of five shillings ; 
hence the sum of five shillings ME. 3* A size 
of paper, ong. watermarked with a crown 1712. 

HI, Something having the form of an en- 
circling wreath. ti. The tonsure of a cleric 
“^533* = Corona i, 1563. 3- fA whorl 

of flowers, b. = Corona 6 a. 1578. +4. A ring 
-1706. 5. = Corona 3. 1845. 6. Sztrg. The 

circular serrated edge of a trepan 1758. 

I. Crounne & cloJ> maken no prest Wyclif. 

IV. I. The top part of the skull; the vertex 

ME.; hence, the head 1594. 2. The rounded 

summit of a mountain or other elevation 1583. 
3. The highest or central part of an arch or 
arched surtace 1635. 4. The top of a hat; esp. 

the flat circular top of the modern hat 1678. 
5. The fattened or rounded roof of a tent or 
building 1725. 6. Archii, == CORONA 4. 1611. 

7. In plants: a. The leafy head of a tree or 
shrub; b. The fattened top of a seed, etc. 8. 
Farriery. The Coronet of a horse’s hoof 1611. 
9. Anat. The part of a tooth which appears 
beyond the gums 1804. 10. The part of a cut 

gem above the girdle 1875. ix. The part of 
the shank of an anchor from which the arms 
proceed 1875. Mech, Any terminal flat 

member of a structure ; the face of an anvil. 1 3* 
fig. That which crowns anything; the consum- 
mation, completion, or perfection 1611. 

X. Crowne is,. the top of a mans head where the 
haire windes about Puttenham. 3. V pon the crowne 
o’ th' Cliffe Learn, vx. 67. 3. C. of the causeway'. 

the central and most prominent part of the pavement 
or street. 7. C. of the root', the junction of the root 
and stem. 13. Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the c. 
COWPER. 

V. aitrih. a. Of or pertaining to the Crown 
(senses 2-4): as c, demesne, due, duty, refit, 
revenue, vassal, etc. b. In titles of foreign 
(chiefly Polish) officials, as c, chamberlazn, etc. 

c. Pertaining to the coin, as c. crihbage, etc. 

d. Used to designate a quality or brand, as c. 
soap, etc. e. Pertaining to the top of the head, 
corona of a plant, etc., as c. bloom ; c.-dis- 
tempered adj. 

Comb,’. c.*agent, agent for the C.; in Scotland, a 
solicitor who takes charge of criminal proceedings, 
under the Lord Advocate; -antler, the topmost 
antler of a stag’s horn; -cases reserved, criminal 
cases reserved on points of law for the consideration 
of the judges; -colony, one in which the legislation 
and the administiation aie controlled by the home 
government; -court, the court in which the criminal 
business of an Assize is transacted; -crane, the 
demoiselle', -debt, a debt due to the C., which has 
preference over other debts; -gate, the upstream 
gate of the lock of a canal ; -graft, a graft insetted 
between the inner bark and the alburnum; hence 
•grafting; -jewels, the jewels which form part of 
the regalia; c. law, the criminal law; c. lawyer, 
a criminal lawyer; c. living, a church living in the 
gift of the C. ; c.-plgeon ~ crowned pigeon ; see 
Crowned 6; -saw, a kind of circular saw with the 
teeth on the edge of a hollow cylinder, as in a trepan 
saw, etc. ; -sheet, the upper plate of the fire-box of 
a locomotive ; -shell, a barnacle or acorn -shell ; -side, 
the portion of the Court of Queen’s Bench which 
deals with criminal matterSj the c. office ; c. solicitor, 
a solicitor who prepares criminal prosecutions for the 
C. ; c.-sparrow, one of the American genus Zono^ 
trichia, with a coloured c.| -tax, a tax paid to the 
C.; -tile, a tile of a rectangular form; -tree, a sup- 
port for the roof in coal-mines; -valve, a dome- 
shaped valve which works over a box with slotted 
sides ; -witness, a witness for the C. in a criminal 
prosecution. 

Hence Crownless a. Crownlet sb. a tiny c. 
Crownling, a scion of the c. {rare). 

Crown (kraun), viS [ME. crounen, earlier 
crunen, syncopated from corunen, corounen, 
a. AFr. coruner, corouner : — (iilt.) L. coronare, 
f. coronaS] i. traits. To place a crown, wreath, 
or garland upon the head of. 2. spec. To invest 
with the regal crown, and hence with royal 
dignity ME.; to enthrone 1596. Also fig. 3. 
'fo surmount (sometliing) with ME. 4. To 
form a crown to 1746. 5. To adorn the surface 


of 2uith 1697. 6. To fill to overflowing 1605. 

•j.fig. To complete worthily 1606. 8. To bless 

with a successful issue 1602. 9. To endow with 
honour, dignity, plenty, etc. Now poet. 1535. 
f 10. To mark (a person) with the tonsure. (ME. 
only.) II. Draughts. To make (a piece that 
reaches the opponent’s crown-head) into a king 
by placing another piece upon it 1850. 12. Mil. 
To effect a lodgement upon, as upon the crest 
of the glacis, etc. (Webster). 

1. A crown of thornes Hobbes. 2. fig . Thou, .hast 

crowned him with glory and honour P$. viii. 5. 4. 

Perugia, .crowning a mighty hill Hawthorne. 5. 
Where, .vales with Violetsonce were crown’d Dryden. 
6. The Bowls were crown’d . . and Healths went 
round Prior. 7. No day without a deed to Crowne 
it Hen. VII f v. v. 59. 9. He that resisteth pleasures, 

crowneth his life JRcclus. xix. 5. Phr. To c, a knot 
(Naut.): to finish a knot by interweaving the strands 
so as to prevent untwisting. 

Crowii,?y.^Now^/2flA 1602. [LCrowner^.] 
To hold a coroner’s inquest on. 

CrownaljjA arch. 1500. = Coronal ^^ 5 . 

I, 2. 

j-Crownation. 1530. =Coronation-i6o4. 
Crowned (kraund),///. a. ME. [f. Crown 
v.^ and sb. -I- -ed. J i. Invested with a crown or 
with royal dignity. 2. Surmounted by a crown 
1565. t3. Consummate; sovereign -1651. 4. 

Brimming, bounteous 1605. 5. HavingaCROWN 
(m various senses) 1665. 6, Crested 1698. 

X. C. and mitred tyranny Campbell. 2. The Harpe 
C. 1633. 3. His coiouned malice Chaucer. 5. An 

anticic sort of hat which is high crown’d 1665. 

Crowner 1 (krau-noj). ME. [f. Crown z/. 
-I--ER.] One who, or that which, crowns. 
Crowner2. dial. ME. = Coroner. 
f Crow-net ME. [A by-form of Coronet.] 
= Coronet -1842. 

Crown-gla ss. 1706. Glass composed of 
silica, potash, and lime (without lead or iron), 
made in circular sheets by blowing and whirling. 

Crow-n Impe-rial. 1542. i. The crown of 
an emperor, 2. A species of Fritillary {Fritil- 
laria Itnperialis) from Levantine regions, bear- 
ing a number of pendent flowers forming a whorl 
round a terminal leafy tuft 1611. 

2. Bold Oxlips, and The Crowne Imperiall Shaks. 
Crowning (krau-nig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 

Crowns'. -b-iNG^.] r. Coronation. t2. Ton- 
sure. (ME. only.) 3. Consummation; comple- 
tion 1598. 4. Naut. The finishing part of a knot 
made on the end ofarope (sec Crown v.) 1769. 5. 
That which forms the crown of anything 1704. 

Crowning, ///. d:. i6ii. [f. as prec.] i. 
That bestows crowns. Isa. xxiii. 8 . 2. That 

forms the crown or acme 1651. 3. Arching 1761. 

a. The dimensions of this mercy are above my 
thought. It is for aught I know a c. mercy Crom- 
well. ‘ 

Crown-land, crow*nland. 1625. i. 

{crouo'n-la'vd.) Land belonging to the Crown 
Mostly mpL 2. {crow'nland — G. kronland.) 
The name of the administrative provinces of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

't-Crownment. [ME., a. AF. conmement, 
after Crown.] Coronation -1592. 

Crown office. 1631. The office in which 
was transacted, at certain stages, the business 
of the Crown side of the King’s liench. Now 
a department of the Central Office of the Higli 
Court of Justice, b. In Chancery : The office 
in which the Great Seal is, for most purposes, 
affixed 1863. 

Crown-paper. 1630. »« Crown sh. II. 3. 
Crown-piece, crownpiece. 1648. i. 
{crown-piece.) ~ Crown 1 1 . 2. 2. {crow'npiece,) 
A piece that forms the crown or top 1794. 
Crown-post. 1703. King-post. 
Crown prince. 1791. [tr. Ger. kronprinz^ 
etc.] The heir-apparent to a sovereign throne, 
esp. m Germany, etc. Hence Crown prbncess, 
the wife of a crown prince. 

Crow*n-scab. 1609. A cancerous sore in 
the coronet of a horse's foot. 

Crow-n-wheel. 1647. The balance- or 
©scape-wheel of a vertical watch, the pinion of 
which is driven by the contmlc wheel; but now 
« a CoNTRATE wheel. 

Crow*n-work. Formerly crowned work. 
1677. A work consisting of a bastion 

between two curtains, terminated by half 


bastions, and joined to the body of the place by 
two long sides. 

Crow-quill. 1740. A quill from a crow’s 
wing, used as a pen for fine writing. Also used 
for a fine steel pen for map-drawing, etc. 
Crow’s foot, crow’s-foot. ME. i. One of 
the wrinkles round the outer corner of the eye. 
f 2. Naut. = Crowfoot 4. --1806. 3. Mil. A 

caltrop 1772. 4. A three-pointed figure m em- 

broidery (mod.), 5. Mcch. A bent hook to hold 
the shoulder of a drill-rod while a section above 
it is being attached or detached 1874. 
Crow-silk. 1721. [Crowj/aIJ a name for 
the Confet'vx and other delicate green-spored 
Algae with silky filaments. 

Crow’s nest, crow’s-nest. 1604. fi. 
Mil. ? A fort placed on a height. 2. A barrel or 
box fixed to the mast-head of a whaling or other 
ship, as a shelter for the look-out man 1818. 
Crow-step. 1822. Archit. = Gorki e-step 
(see Corbie). 

Crow-stone. 1677. i. The fossil shell 
Gryphxa of the Oolite and Lias. 2. A kind of 
hard white flinty sandstone 1778. 3. ‘ The top 

stone of the gable end of a house ’ (Halhwell). 
Crow-toe. Also crow-toes. Sc. and n. dial. 
1562. A name of the wild hyacinth (Scilla 
nutans) ; also of Orchis mascula, Lotus corni- 
culatus, and the Buttercups. 

The tufted crow-toe, and pule jessamine Mn.i. 

j-Crow’-tread, v. 1592. 'i'o lu ad (a lowl) 
as crows were supposed to do; hence fig. to 
abuse -1652. 

A crauen henne that Is crow trodden N. Breton. 
Croyl. Now dial. 1836. Geol. Indurated 
clay with shells. Hence, perh. , 'j Croylstone, 
native sulphate of barium ; cawk. 

Croze (ki^uz),^^. 1611. [?1. F. OF. 

croz.] Coopering. The groove at the ends of 
cask staves, etc.; also, the tool for nuikuig it. 
Croze, 27 1 1880. [f. prec.] Coopering, To 
make the ciozc in (cask staves, etc.). 

Croze, v.‘i> Ilai-niaking. ’To refold (a hat- 
body) so as to present a different surface to the 
action of the fclting-machinc. 

Crozier, -ed; see Crosier, -kd. 

Crub. Now dial. 1565. *-= Curb sb. 
CrucIie,obs.f.CRocTrKi, C rouch, CR triYir. 
fCruche. [Cf. F. crochet. '] A small curl lying 
flat on the forehead. Kvklvn. 

Crucial (kr7?Jial, -Jial), a. 1706. [a. F., f, 
L. crucem 1. (Chiefly Anat.) Of the 

form of a cross, as c. incision ; spec, the name 
of two ligaments in the knc(‘-joint, which 
connect the femur and tihhi. 2. 'riiat finally 
decides between two hypothcse.s; r<*lating lo, 
or adapted to lead to, such decision; decisive, 
critical. [From Bacon'-s phrase inslautia crucis 
(see Nov. Org. n. xx.xvi); sec also Crux.] 
1830. ta* App. assoc, w. CjRijciHLK 1856. 

a. C. experiments for the verificution nf ins' t henry 
T. MAiniNEAU. 3. The imagination’s c, heat Mrs. 
Browning, Hence Cru'claliy adv. in a c. iimnner. 
Crucian, crusian (kr//Tin). 1763. [ f. (ult.) 
L. coracinus, a. Cir. tcopaiavos, a black fish like 
a perch, found in the Nile. | A species of fi.sh, 
a native of Central Europe, alsoealh'd Crucian 
Carp, and (when lean) Ckrman or Prussian 
Carp’, now placed in the genus Carassim, being 
C. carassitis. 

Cruciate (kr^*Ji/t), a. (sb.) 1684, fad. med. 
L. cmciatus, f. crux.} Zool. and Pat. Ooss- 
shaped; arranged in the form of a cross i8a6. 
fj/;. Cruciai^ incision. 

Cruciate (kr?7’Jkit), 27. 1532. [LcruaaP^ 
ppl. stem of I... cruciare, f. crux . ) i# tram. 
To torture, torment, to Excruciate (areJi.). 
t2. To crucify {rare) -1658. 

Cruciation, Nowwv, 15... [ad. 
ciationem; sec prec,] 'i'orture, torment. 
Cruciato, coml). 1. l^cruciatus Cruuiath: 
a,, as in c.-compHcate# at the same time ero.*ised 
and folded, as tht^ wings of insects, f.g. of the 
Pentatoma; -incumbent, laid upon the abdo- 
men, and crossed bttt not folded, as in the A Pis. 
Crucible (kj7?»il/l), xA 1460* (ad.mecLL. 
cnucibulum, orig, a night-lamp, later ^ai in 
sen.se i; app. a deriv. of L. crux f’ROHSb] u 
A ves-sel, u.sually of earthenware, made to 
endure great heat, used for fusing roetids, eta.; 


m (imin), a (p^zss). au (loud), v (cut). £ (Fr. Chef), 0 (ev#r), pi (/, 9 (Fr. cau dc vie), i (sit), i (Fsych<*)* ^ (wlwt)* p 
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a melting-pot. b. A basin at the bottom of a 
furnace to collect the molten metal 1864. 2. 

jig. Used of any severe test or trial 1645, Also 
attrib. 

3. In this Limbec and Crusible of Affliction Howell. 
Crucifer (kru sifsi). 1574, [a. late L.] i. 
£cci. A cross-bearer. 2. Bob. A Cruciferous 
plant 1S46. 

Cruciferous (krwsi*feros),«, 1656. [a. late 
L. crucifer +~OUS.'\ i. Bearing a cross. 2. 

Boi. Belonging to \h^Cruciferx\ bearing flowers 
with four equal petals arranged crosswise. Also 
said of the flowers; = Cruciate 1851. 
Crucifier (krzrsifsioj). ME. [f. Crucify.] 
One who crucifies; one who torments or worries. 
-j-llCrucifige. ME. [L.; = crucify (him)!] The 
cry of the J ews to Pilate ; formerly as sb . : 
Popular clamour for the death of a victim -1652. 
Crucifix (krz 7 *sifiks), jA ME. [a. O'B.crnce- 
fiXy now crucifix^ ad. L. cruci Jixiis^ later cruci- 
fix us, (one) fixed to a cross. ] ti. The Crucified 
One; Christ on the cross -1660. 2. An image 

(formerly also a pictorial representation) of 
Christ upon the cross ME. 

I. He that sweares by the Crosse, sweaies by the 
Holy C., that is, Jesus crucilied thereon Jek. Taylor. 
(The conjectmed sense ‘The Cross or ^religion of 
Christ* is merely Todd’s misunderstanding of this 
passage.) So Cru'cifix v. to crucify (rare). 
Crucifixion (krz^sifrkjbn). 1648. [ad. mod. 
L. crucifixlouem, f. crucijige 7 'e to Crucify.^ i. 
The action of crucifying, or of putting to death 
on a cross; spec. The C . : that of Jesus Christ 
on Calvary 1649. fTorture; the action 

of crucifying (passions, sins, etc.) 1648. 3. A 

representation of the Crucifixion of Christ 1841. 

a. Do ye prove What crucifixions are in love Her- 
rick. 

Cruciform (kr 77 ‘sif/jm), (TZ. 1661. [f.'L.cni- 
cem cross ; see -FORM. J Of the form of a (right- 
angled) cross; cross-shaped ; spec, in Boi. of 
the flowers of cruciferous plants; in A 7 zat, « 
Crucial r. 

Crucify (krz 7 *sifoi) , v. ME. [a. OF. erteeijier^ 
repr. pop.L. type ^C 7 ’U('iJicare.] i. ii'tms. To 
put to death by nailing or otherwise fastening 
to a cros.s; an ancient mode of capital punish- 
ment, considered specially ignominious by the 
Greeks and Romans. 2. fig. a. To mortify; 
esp. to destroy the power of (passions, sins, the 
flesh, etc.) ME. '|b. To torture; to excruciate, 
c. To torment, to prove a crux to 1621. 

I. Thei cryeden, scyinge, do awey, do awey, cruclfie 
hym WycLii<‘ John xviii. 15, a. Cure olde man is 
crucified with him also, that the body of synne myght 
vtterly be destroyed^ Tindale Ro>u. vi. 6. tience 
Cru’cified ppi. a. nailed to a crosi, ; absol, a crucified 
person ; spec, - Christ. 

'1’ Cruci ’gerous, a, [f. L. type '^cruciger-^ 
-ous,] Bearing or marked with a cross. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Crud(de, Cruddle, obs. or dial. ff. Curd, 

Curdle. 

Crude (krz 7 d), a. ME. [ad. L. crudus.'l l. 
Tn the natural or raw state; ‘not changed by 
any process or preparation' (j.); not manu- 
factured, refined, tempered, etc. 2. Not, or 
not fully, digested or concocted 1533; '^traitsf. 
lacking power to digest -1671, 3. Of fruit : 

Unripe; sour or harsh 1555. 4. Of a disease, 

etc. : In an early .stage; not developed 1651. 

5. Not completely thought out or worked up ; 
ill-digested; rough, unpolished; coarse 1611. 

6. Of action or sp(‘cch : Rough, rude, wanting 

in amenity 1650. 7. Of persons : Characterized 
by crudeness of thought, feeling, action, or 
character 1722, 8. Gram, In c. forin ; The 

uninflected form or stem of a word 1805. 

t. C. Load Bovle, Antimony xBaa. Any c, or raw 
thing, fniits, herbs Cogan. ». A c. indigested 
mass of hurminw W. Buchan. 3. I come to pluck 
yowr berries harab and c. Mum 5, The ex tefnpere 
and c. Brayers of the Ministers 1646. C. pinions 
.Dwmaiei.i, efforts Johnson, prose Lamh. ( 5 . So c. an 
answer Cotton* 8. The base or c.-form of an ad- 
jective as ativwb Whitnuy, Cru-dedy etdv.f -ne»is. 

tCrudddity. 1483* [a. lA 

Cruelty -1707* 

Crtidity (krii’dfti)* 1533. [ad. L. emdiiasJl 
X* The state or quality of bemg Ckudk 1638; 
emen (in pL) raw products 2. Phys. In- 
digestion; undigested (or indigeitible) matter 
In the stomadi X533* 


a. yig". Coryats Crudities, hastily gobled vp in fiue 
Moneths tra veils in France, Italy [etc.] i6ii (tiile). 

Crudle, obs. f. Curdle. 

Crudy, obs. f. Curdy. 

Cruel (krw'el), a, ME. [a. F. : — L. crudelem, 
morally rough, cruel; cf. Crude.] i. Disposed 
to inflict suffering; indifferent to or taking 
pleasure in, another’s pain; merciless, pitiless, 
hard-hearted, ta. Fierce, savage -1600. da. 
Severe, vigorous —1670. 4. Painful; distressing; 
colloq, — hard ME. 5. as adv. Distressingly; 
hence = exceedingly 1573. 

i I. As c. as a schoolboy Tennyson. A c. and frown- 
ing universe Morley. The Puritans had given.. c. 
provocation Macaulay. 4. Intollerable turmentes. 
and rnoost cruell & by tter deth 1526. Hence Cru’elly 
adv. in a c. manner; excessively. tCru’elness. 

I Cruel(s, var. of Crewel, -els. 

Cruelty (kr«*elti). ME. [a. OF. crualti 
: — pop. L. ty^f^crudalitatern, i<yccrudelitaiemj\ 
I. The quality of being cruel; disposition to 
inflict suffering; delight in or indifference to 
another’s pain; mercilessness, hard-hearted- 
ness. Also, an instance of this. ta. Seventy 
of pain -1634. ts. Severity; rigour -1634. 

t. The vice called crueltie, which is contrary to 
mercye Eliot. 'Tis a c., To load a falling man Hefi. 
VI If V. iii, 7A 

tCrueiitate,fli. rare, [•a.d.'L, erimtiaitis, cru- 
e 7 ita 7 'e, f. cruentus.'] Blood-stained. Glanvill. 

Cruentation (kr^ent^Fjon). [ad. L. criie 7 t- 
iationem (see prec.).] ‘A term applied to the 
oozing of blood which occurs sometimes when 
an incision is made into the dead body ' [Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

tCnie*ntous, a, rare. 1648. [f. L. cruentus^ 
(f. cru- root o( cruor blood + -OVS).'] Bloody. 
[Iii. andy?^.) -1675. 

Cruet (krw'et). [ME. cniete.^ crueite, app. 
repr. OF. '^O'uete, dim. of OF. cniie, mz(?pot.] 

1. A small bottle or vial; now only applied to a 
small glass bottle with a stopper, to contain 
vinegar, oil, etc. for the table. 2. Bed. A 
small vessel to hold wine or water for use in 
the celebration of the Eucharist, etc. ME. 
Comb, c.-staiid, a frame for holding cruets and 
castors at table. 

Cruise (krwz), v, 1651. [=» Du. kmisen to 
cross, to cruise; also Sp. and Pg. cruzar, F. 
croiser] the 2d is app. after Du., the vowel sound 
as in Sp. and Pg.J htir. To sail to and fro over 
some part of the sea, on the look out for ships, 
for the protection of commerce, for plunder, or 
for pleasure. Also transf, and fig. b. iraTts. 

ra 7 ’e. To sail to and fro over 1687, 
transf. Blackbirds will c. along the whole length 
of a hedge before finding a bush to their liking 
Jefferies. Hence Cruise sb. the action of cruising ; 
a voyage in which the ships sail to and fro. 

Cruiser (ktu’zoi), 1679. [f. Cruise v, + 
-ER or a, Du. ki-uiser,"] A person or a ship that 
cruises. In 18th c. commonly applied to priva- 
teers. Now, a class of warships less heavily 
armed than a battleship {battk-c.). 

Co 77 tb. c. ■■weight (Boxing) = light heavy-weight 
(colloq). 

Cruive (kr^v). ME. [Orig, Sc. (krSv, krfiv). 
Cf. corve, CORF, etc.] i. A hovel (Sc.) 1450. 

2. A pigsty {Sc.) 1575. 3, A coop or enclosure 

of wickerwork or spars placed in tide-ways, etc, 
to trap salmon ME. 

i-Crull, a, ME. only. [See Grimm kroU ; cf. 
CURL.1 Curly. 

Cruller (kwd^x), U.S, 1818. [app. a. Du. 
cruller, f, crulle 7 i to curl] A cake cut from 
dough containing eggs, butter, sugar, etc., 
twisted or curled, and fried crisp in lard or oil 
Crumb, crum. (krzzm), sb, [OE. cruma 
masc., related to MDu. crutne, Du. kruhzi, mod. 
Ger. krume, etc. The b is late and merely 
graphic; cf. dumb, thumb, etc.] i. A small 
particle; esp, a small particle of bread, such as | 
breaks off Dy rubbing, etc. ^.fig> A scrap (of 
something immaterial) MK, 3. The soft part 
of bread; opp. to crust ME. 

X. Every crumme we put in our mouthes Sanderson, 
«. Crumbs of Comfort D’Urfey. 3. Lean. iv. a 17. 

Bhr. fTo gather (0V pick) up ends erm^tbs : to pick 
up strength. Comb, j c.-brush, a brush for sweeping 
crumbs from a table; -Cloth, a doth laid under the 
table to catch the crumbs and keep the carpet dean. 

Crumb, crum (krt?m), v. ME. [f. prec. ab.] 
X. irms. To reduce to crumbs or small frag- 


ments. Now rare, To crumble-i8. . . 

3. traTis. To thicken or cover with crumbs 1579. 
Hence Cru-mmable a. (rare). 

Crumble (kr»*mb’l), 7/. ME. [Earlier 
ciymble, crimble, f. (ult.J cruma crumb; assim. 
to crumb, crumbly, etc.] i. irans. To reduce 
to crumbs or small fragments; to strew as 
crumbs. 2. intr. To fall asunder m small par- 
ticles; to become pulverized 1577. 

X. Moisture softens and crumbles the shale Phillips. 
fig. To fritter and c. down the attention Burke. 2. 
Marbles with their deepest inscriptions c. away 
Evelyn, fig. His influence was crumbling away 
Freeman. Hence Cru*mbleji 5 . rare, a small crumb 
or particle ; crumbling substance. Cru'mbly a. apt 
to c. 

Crumby, a., var, of Crummy, q. v. 
tCru*menal. rare. 1579. [f. L. ermnena 
purse.] A purse or pouch -1647. 

Crummy (krzj'mi), <2. 1567. [f.m^//;,CRUMB 
-I--Y.] ti. Crumbly -1725. 2. Like the 

crumb of bread 1579. 3. slang. Plump ; comely ; 
rich 1718. f 4. Full of crumbs ; now Crumby. 
f Crump, and [OE. m-zw/, a by- form 

of OE. crumb crooked; cf. Cramp.] adj. 
Crooked -1783. sb. A crooked person, a hunch- 
back -1765. 

Crump (krz^mp), a.^ Sc. and n. 1787. [A 
parallel form of Crimp a. 1.] Brittle or friable 
under the teeth. 

fCrump, vX ME. [f. Crump a, or its source ; 
cf. Crimp v.^ and Cramp ^A^] trazis. and hitr. 
To bend into a curve, crook, curl up -1818. 
Hence tCramped, crumpt ppL a. curved, 
crooked. 

Crump (kT 27 mp), z/.2 1646. [Echoic ; cf. 
crunch, crush.'\ trans. and intr. i. To eat with 
an abrupt but somewhat dulled sound; applied 
esp. to horses and pigs. Also tratisf. 2, To 
strike with a brisk or abrupt effect 1850. 

2. We could slog to square-leg, or c. to the off iSga. 
Hence Crumper sb. a ‘whacker ’ ; a ‘ thumping 'lie. 
Crumpet (krz>'mpet). 1694. \ji. cronipid, 
as in cr 07 }ipid cake (Wyclif), meaning ‘ curled 
up’.] 1 1. A thin griddle cake -1830. 2. A 

soft cake made of flour, beaten egg, milk, and 
barm, mixed into batter, and baked on an iron 
plate 1769. 3. sla 7 ig. The head 1891. 

Crumple, so. 1607. [Cf. Crumple v.] A 
crushed fold or wrinkle, 
i Crumple, 1523. [f.next.] = Crumpled: 
chiefly in comb., as c,-horned adj. --1851. 
Crumple (kr2?’mp’l), v, 1528. [In form, a 
dim. and iterative of Crump w.^] i. intr. To 
become incurved or crushed together ; to be- 
come creased by being crushed together. 2. 
irans. To crook, bend together, contort 1613. 
3. To crush into creases 1632. 4. To crinkle 

1858. 5. To crush together. Also with up. 1577. 

I. To crompull to gether like parchement cast m 
the fire 1528. Sir Roger, .exposing his palm. . 
they crumpled it into all shapes and diligently scanned 
every wrinkle Addison. lienee Cru'mpler. 
Cru'mpy, dial, 1808. [f. Crump a. 2 + 
-vl] « Crumps.!* 

fCru'mster, cromster. 1596. [f. Du. krom 
crooked. 1 A kind of galley -1600. 

Crunen (kronj), v, 1801. [var. of cranck, 
Craunch, peril, influenced by crush, munch,\ 
I, t 7 'ans, 'To crush with the teeth ; to chew or 
bite with a crushing noise 1814. Also intr, or 
absoL 2. trans. To crush under foot, wheels, 
etc., with the accompanying noise 1849. Also 
intr. or absol. 3. intr. To advance, or make 
onds way^ with crunching 1853. 

X. A herd of swine crunching acorns Kingsley, a. 
A sound of heavy wneels crunching a stony road 
C. Brontk. 3, The sound of our vessel rrunching 
her way througn the ice Kane, Hence Crunch jA 
an act, or the action, of crunching. Cruuichy a, 
f Crunk, v. 1565, [Cf. Icel. krdnka to croak.] 
intr. Of some birds : To titter a hoarse harsh 
cry -1617. Hence Crunk sb. a croak. 
Crunkle (krnnjkl), z/.l Chiefly n. dial, ME. 
[Parallel to Q^INKLE.J titans, and intr. To 
crinkle. 

fCnmkle, x6xi, [dim. of Crunk vl] 
To cry like a crane. 

Crunode (kr;2mJ«d), 1873, [Irreg. f. L. crux 
4 Node,] Geozn. A point on a curve where it 
crosses itself; a node with two real tangents. 
Hence Cmnodal a, having a c. 
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il Cruor (knTpi), 1656. [L., blood (when out 
of the body).] PAys, and Med, Coagulated 
blood; gore. 

Cruorin (kri 5 *oiin). 1840. [f. prec.] Chem, 
The red colouring matter of blood-corpuscles ; 
hxmoglohin, 

Crup, a. dial. [9 van of Crump.] 

Short, brittle; also Jig., as a c. a 7 tswer. 
Crup(e, var. of Croup hind-quarters. 
Crupper (kr»*p3i), ME. [a. OF. cropiere 
(mod. croupihre), f. crope, criipe (mod. croupe) ; 
see Croup.] i. A leathern strap buckled to 
the back of the saddle and passing under the 
horse’s tail, to keep the saddle from slipping 
forwards, a. transf. The rump of a horse 1591. 

3. The buttocks (of a man). Usually 1594. 

4. B.. Naui. =.c,~chain. b. ‘The train tackle 
ring-bolt in a gun-carriage ’ (Smyth). 

Comb, c.- chain {JVaut.), a chain to secure the jih- 
hoom down in its saddle. Hence Cru'pper v. to put 
a c. upon. 

Crural (kruQ’rM), 1599. \p.d.'L.cruralis, 
f. crus leg. J 1. Of or belonging to the leg ; 
spec, in Anat., as in c. artery, arch, canal, ring, 
etc. a. Of the nature or form of a leg 1842. 

II Crus (krr?s). PI. crura (krua-ra). 1687. [L. 
crus, pi. crura, leg.] fi, Gcom. A straight line 
forming one side of a triangle (rare). 2. Anat. 

a. The leg or hind limb; spec, the part between 
the knee and the ankle, the shank, h. Applied 
to parts occurring in pairs and likened to legs, 
as cruf'a of the diaphragm, a pair of muscles 
connecting the diaphragm with the lumbar 
vertebras ; cmra of the penis, of the clitoris, 
bodies forming the attachments of those organs, 
one on each side of the pubic arch. 1727. 

Crusade (kr2/s^*d), 1706. [= med.L. 
ciata (cruzata)., pa. pple. of cruciare to CROSS, 
used subst. The form crusade blends Fr. croi- 
sade and Sp. cruzada, crusada?\ i. Hist. A 
military expedition undertaken, by the Christians 
of Europe in the nth, 12th, and 13th centuries 
to recover the Holy Land from the Moham- 
medans. Also transf. of any * holy war a. 
Jig. An aggressive movement or enterprise 
against some public evil 1786. ts* A papal 
bull authorizing a crusade -1771. t4. Span. 

Hht. A levy ol money, originally for aggression 
or defence against the Moors -1772, ts- The 
symbol of the cross, the badge botne by ciu- 
saders -1700. 

a A c. against ignorance T. Jkfferson. Hence 
Crusa'de v. to go on a c. Crusa'der, one who 
goes on a c. 

II Crusado (kri^s<?i'd<?). 1544. cru- 

zado.'] A Portuguese coin bearing the figure of 
the cross; now « about as. 4d. sterling. 
t|{Cmsa*do^. 1575 • [a. Sp. and Pg. 
lit. a crossed mm.] A crusader -1625, 
Ctusado var. of crusada « Crusade, 
Cruse (kr^ 7 s, kruz), arch. ME. [Cf. Icel. 
hrds pot, tankard. Deriv. unkn.] A small 
earthen vessel for liquids; a pot, jar, or bottle; 
also a drinking vessel. Also fg. 

Neither did the c, of oil fail i Xi'ngs xvii, 16. 
f Cru*set. 1558. [a. F. creuset.] A crucible 

C?rusli(kri?J), V. ME. [app.a. OF. rwfmV, 
croisir to gnash (the teeth), to crash, crack, 
smash, break : app. of Gcr. origin. ] I'l. To dash 
together with the sound of violent percu.ssion, to 
clash, crash. (M E. only. ) a, trans. To compress 
with violence* so as to destroy natural shape or 
condition ME. Also intr. (for refi.), 3, To 
press or squeeze forcibly or violently, (The 
force, not the effect, being prominent.) 159a. 
Also inir. (for rejl.). 4. fig. a. To breakdown 
the power of; to overcome completely 1596. 

b. To oppress with harshness or rigour x6xi. 

5. Tobruise, bray, break down into small pieces ; 
to comminute (ore, etc.) 1533, 6 . To press or 
squeeze out.^ Also fig. iSost. 

». The Ostrich. .loaneth her egges in the earth.. 
And forgetteth that the foot may c. them fob xxxix. 

Some.. are crusht to death Sm T. H»aa»RT. 3. 
To c, our old hmbes in vngentle Steele x Hm. /F, v. 

1. 13. 4. His enemies were crushed by his valour 

Gtbson. Crush’d is thy pride Gay, b. Yea kine of 
Bashan. .which c, the needy Amos iv, *. 

to drink it? cf. Crack 
V. Hence Cru'sber, one who or that which crushe.s j 
spec, an apparatus for recording the pressure exerted 
on a gun by a charge of powder, Cru'sbingly 


CrusH (kr2?J), s 3 . ME. [f, prec. vb.] fl. 
The noise of violent percussion ; clashing ; a 
crash. (ME. only.) a. The act of crushing; 
destruction by crushing; alsoyf^. 1599. ts* A 
bruise or injury caused by crushing -1702. 4. 

The crowding together of things, or esp. persons, 
so that they press forcibly upon each other; 
the mass so crowded together 1806 ; a crowded 
social gathering (colloq.) 1832. 

2. The wrecks of matter, and the c. of worlds Addison. 
4 . 1 fell in with her at Lady Grey’s great c. Macaulay. 

Comb. (?f. veib-stem): C. hat, a soft hat which can 
be crushed flat; spec, a hat constructed with a sprinq; 
so as to collapse ; an opera-hat ; -room, a room or hall 
in a theatre, etc., in which the audience may prome- 
nade between the acts. 

Cmsily, -illy (krz 7 -sili), a. 1572. [a. OF. 
crusilliS, var. of croisilU, f. croisillc, dim. of 
croixl\ Her. Strewn with small crosses, as a 
charge. 

Crust (kr2?st), jA ME. [a.,OF,crouste(mod. 
croPte) or ad. L. ervsia hard surface, rind, etc.] 
I. The hard and dry outer part of bread ; a 
scrap of bread which is mainly crust or is hard 
and dry 1561. Also fig. a. The paste or cover 
of a pie 1598. 3. A hard dry formation on the 
surface of the body, caused by a burn, an ulcer, 
etc. ; a scab, an eschar ME. 4. fThe upper 
or surface layer of the ground (in reference to 
a supposed molten interior of the earth) ; hence, 
GeoL the outer portion of the earth 1555* 5 * 

A more or less hard coating or deposit on any- 
thing, as the c. of wine', an encrustation 1540. 
6. The hard external covering of an animal or 
plant; spec, the shell of Crustaceans 1615. 7. 

fig. 1651. 

1. You know there can't be c. without ciumb 1871. 
Bring me a cup of beer, and c. of bread 18^7. 4. The 
whole .earth, in the opinion of some philosophers, 
is but a kind of bridge, or c. to the great body of 
waters included in it 1747* . 5 * The c. formed over 
the lava 1869. 7. The c, of his selfishness 1853. 
Crust (kr-yst),©. ME. [f. prec. sb., after F. 
C 7 ‘ousier, cro-Pter.] i. trans. To cover as with 
a crust, to encrust. Also fig. 1545. a. intr. To 
form, or become covered with, a crust Also 
fig, ME. 3. To make hard like a crust 1671. 

X. Snowe. , whyche was harde and crusted by reason 
of the frost Ascham. Truth . . crusted over with fictions 
Froude. 2, The place that was burnt, .crusted and 
healed in very few days Temple Q.). 3. Dirt., 

crusted on the glass 1857. 

11 Crustacea (krz^st^i -Jia) , sh. pi. 1 8 14. [mod. L. 
neuter pi. of crusfaceus adj. (sc. anhnalia),] 
A large class of Arthropodous animals, mostly 
aquatic, characterized by a hard, close-fitting, 
usually chitinous shell or crust which is shed 
periodically ; comprising Crabs, Lobsters, 
Shrimps, and many others. Flence Crusta*- 
cean a. belonging to the C. ; sh. one of the C. 
Crusta*ceoid a. crustaocan-hke {rare). 
Crustaceo'logy. 1828. [See -(o)logy,] 
The scientific study of Crustacea. Flence 
Crustaceolo*gical a. pertaining to c. ; Crusta- 
ceo’logist, one versed in c. 

Crusta:ceoru*brin, 1882. [f. L. Crustacea 
+ ruder.] Chem. A red colouring matter found 
in the bodies of some Crustacea. 

Crustaceous (krzist^**Jos), a. 1646. [f. L. 
crusta crust, hard .shell; sec -aceous. ] i. Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a crust or hard 
integument 1656. a. Of animals: Ilavinga 
hard integument 1659. 3. Aool. Belonging to 

the Crustacea, crustacean 1646; crab-likc 1B42. 
Hence Crustameousness. (Diets.) 

I Crustal (krzi’stal), a. rare. i860, [f. T.. 

\ crusta^’-htj,] Of or pertaining to a crust. 
Hence CrustaTogy,etc., propo.sed by Webster 
for Crustaceoxogy, etc. 
Crustate(krjE?*st/t),d5. 166 r. 
ius.] Crusted; cnistaceous. So Crwstated 
ppl. a. (in same sense). Crusta'tion, the for- 
mation of a crust; an encrustation. 

Crusted (kwst^d),///. a. ME. [f. Crust 
sh. and v. 4 *-ed ,1 Having or covered with a 
crust; that 1ms deposited a crust, as old port, 
etc.; fig. antiauated, venerable; with a covered 
crust ofjprejualce {humarous) 1831* 
fig. A fine old c» abuse *884. 

Crttsto*$e, d. rare. x88a. [ad. L. crusfasus.] 
Of the nature of a crust; thick-skinned, as 
mushrooms, var. tCru^stotie. 

Crusty (kr«?'sti), a. ME* [£ Crust s6. h- 


-Y.] I. Of the nature of a crust; hard like a 
crust, spec. Scabby; crusted (of wine). 2. fig. 
Short of temper; harshly curt; not suave 1570. 

X. If be skyn be c. ME Good old c. port 1866, z. 
Thou c. batch of Nature, what’s the newes Tr. ^ Cr. 
V. i. 5. Hence Cru'stily adv. Cru'stiness. 

Crut. 1847. [? ad. F. croPte.] The rough 
part of oak bark. (Diets.) 

Crutcll (krz7tj), sh. [OE. fern., a com. 
Teut. word ; — OTeut. krukjd-, krukjdn-, {. 
ablaut stem kruk- of kreuk- to bend.] i. A 
staff for a lame or infirm person to lean upon 
in walking; now one with a cross-piece at the 
top to fit under the armpit (usu. a pair of 
crutches). Also transf. and Jig. 2. A support 
or prop, with a forked or concave top, for 
various uses; cf. Crotch 1645. 3. A forked 

rest for the leg in a side-saddle 1874. 4. Naut, 
A forked support for a boom, mast, spar, etc., 
when not in use (also caFed crotch) 1769; crooked 
timbers or iron bands bolted to the stern-post 
and the sides of a vessel to unite these parts 
1769. 5. The fork of the human body 1748 ; 

the angle between tlie two flukes of a whale's 
tail-fin 1842, 

X. Time goes on crutches, till Loue haue all Ins 
rites A^uch Ado n. i. 373. From cradle to the c. 1592 
fig. Hold him fast: He is thy c. Tr. .5- Cr. v. iii. 60. 

Comb.: c.-boots, tall sea boots; -handled a., 
having a transverse handle like the head of a c. ; 
•stick, a c.-handled stick. 

Crutch (kr^tj), z/. 1642. [f. prec.] X. trans. 
To support as with a crutch or crutches, to 
prop. Also with up, 1681. a. intr. To go on 
crutches, to limp 1828. 

1. Two fools that c. their feeble sense on veise 
Dryden. 

Crutched(kr 27 *tJcd),/ 75 /. 1570. [f. ME. 
Crouch sb.^ cross, crouchen, Crouch 57,2 to 
cross.] Having or bearing a cross. 

C. or Crouched (also Crossed) Friars {FrairesCru- 
ciferi or SancUe Cruds)'. a minor order of friars so 
called from their bearing or wearing a cios.s. Hence, 
a name for their quarters, or the part of a town where 
their convent stood. 

Crutched (kr2?tjt, -ed), ///. 1707. [f. 

Crutch sb. or +-f.d.] i. Furnished with a 
crutch; crutch-handled. 2. Suppoitcd on a 
crutch or crutches. 

Crux (kr»ks). 1641. [L. ; see Cross.] ||i. 
Her., etc. = Cross, as crux ansata, etc. ||a. 
Astron. The Southern Cross 1837. 3. A thing 
that it torments one to interpret or explain ; 
occas., a conundrum, ridtllc 1718. 

3. T’he unity of opposites was the c. of ancient 
thinkers in the age of Plato Jowett, 

Crwd, erwth; vars. of Crowd sh} 

Cry (kroi), sb. PI. cries. MIC [a. F. m, f. 
stem of ct'ier to Cry. ) i. The loud and chiefly 
inarticulate utteranct* of etnotion; esp. of grief, 
pain, or terror, a. fSliouting -1440; a shout 
ME,; the loud utterance of words; the words 
as shouted MFl. 3. An importunate cal), a 
prayer, entreaty MK. f 4. A formal authorita- 
I tive summons -1483. 5. tA proclamation 

I -1837; the calling of wares for sale in the 
streets; the words in which wares are cried 
1642. t6. Clamour, tumultuous noise, outcry 

--1440. 7. Public report 156B; the public voice 
loudly uttered in approbation, denunciiition, etc. 
162B. 8. An opinion generally expressed 16B8. 

g. A watchword; a war-cry; a rallying-cry {lit. 
and fig.) 1548. 10. A fit of weeping 1853- 1 1. 

The vocal utterance of any tminiiil; e.g. of 
wolves, of hounds in the chase, etc. MIC xa. 
transf. A pack of hounds 1590. ft 3. A pack 
{of people), contempt, -1658. 14. The noise 

emitted by tin, etc., when bent iBSa. 

X. T'issom© mischance I thee, is very direful Otk. 
V. i. 48. A c, of triumph Simnw, of jtw Barrett, r. 
Natives.. uttering loud cries *8, 19. The c is still 
they come Jifaeh. v, v. a, 3. ^Whoso stonpeth hi« ear 
at the c. of the poor Frov. xxi, 13. 5. The ®ix o'clock 
cries are not alf over Ht. Martinkaw. Hm and c: 
see Huk. 7. Why, the c goes, that you marry her 
0 th. tv. i, *27, Vice will always have the C. of her 
side Norris. 9. The C, of Talbot soriws me for 
a Sword * Hen, F/, a, I 79* The Tory election c,. , 
was * the Church in danger ' Brrwstrr. x*. Full c * ; 
full pursuit; aboAn tz. AHds. JV, iv. i. *31* *3. A 
crie of Players pfaml. ni. ii. 289* 

Phrases. Grmi (or much) c, and littk nmoli the 
proverbial result of shearing hogs j hence, much noise 
about nothing. Afar c. i a very long distance. 

Cry (kr$i),». ME. [a. F. L. /ri- 


se (man), a (pass), au (load). » (cut), g (Fr. ch^f). 9 (wr), pi (/, 9 (Fr, eandifvie). i (sit). 1 (Psychir), ^ (what), p (gat). 
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tare to raise a cry.] i. trans. To entreat, beg, 
beseech, implore in a loud and excited voice, 
a. To call in supplication or reverential invoca- 
tion {on, upon, unto, to a person) {arch.). Also 
jig. ME. 3. intr. To utter the voice loudly and 
with effort; to call aloud to, shout, vociferate 
ME. 4. trans. To utter or pronounce in a loud 
voice, to call out; spec, to shout (a war-cry, or 
the like) ME. 5. To announce publicly ; to 
proclaim; to appoint by proclamation ME. ; to 
announce (a sale, things for sale): to sell by 
outcry ME. ; to give public oral notice of (things 
lost or found) 1596; to proclaim tlie marriage 
banns of 1775. f®* To call for -1798. fy. To 

extol -1628. 8. intr. To utter inarticulate ex- 

clamations; esp. to weep and wail ME. 9. 
Hence, To shed tears 1532. i o. Of an animal : 
To give forth a loud call or vocal sound ME. 

I. To c. Quarter, Truce: see these words, pe 
Knyght . . cryed iesu mercy Langl. a. How he cride 
to mee for helpe Winf. T. nr. in. 97. y%; Sir, these 
Things c. aloud for Reformation Steele. 3. The 
watermen do loudly c. and bawl i68jf. 4. What 
cryes the University Corbet. I.. cried Mum, and 
she cride budqet Merry IV. v. v. 209, 5. I will c. 

broom, or cat’s-meat, in Palermo Massinger. To c, 
stinking fish Provb. [The strayes] to be., cryed in 
three markets adjoyning Bacon._ 8. When the 
wounded crie Ezek. xxvi. 15. An infant crying in the 
night : An infant crying for the light : And with no 
language but a cry Tennyson. 9. And c. my selfe 
awake Cymh. iii. iv. 46. 10. Frogs crying, .forewarne 
us of a tempe.st Fulke. 

Phrases. To c. Aim, Craven, Halves, Havoc, etc.: 
see these words. C. against — . To utter pro- 
tests or reproofs against; also fig, of things. C. 
for — . _To call for loudly, or with tears ; jig. to be 
in pressing need of. C. on, up^on — : see senses a, 
3. C. back. intr. Huniuig. To hark back ; jig. to 
revert to an ancestral type. C. down. a. trans. To 

f )roclaiin as unlawful; to decry. b. To condemn 
oudly, vehemently, or publicly, c. To put down by 
louder or more vehement crying. C. off. intr. To an- 
nounce one's withdrawal a treaty, engagement, 
etc. C. out. To exclaim ; (of things) to emit a creak- 
ing sound. C. up. trans. To extol ; ^inir, to shout. 

C.«baby colloq., one who cries childishly 1851. 
fCryal. 1565. The Egret or Lesser White 
Heron -1755. 

Crying, ppl. a. ME. That cries ; of evils : 
That calls loudly for redress; clamant. 

A c. shame iyuod.). Hence Cryingljy adv. 
Cryogen (kroi'Jd^en). 1875. [f. Gr. /rpuoj 
frost + -GEN »== producer.] Chem. A freezing- 
mixture. 

Cryohydrate (kr9Wih9i*dr<?'t). 1874. [f. as 
prec. + PlYDRATE.l Chem, A solid hydrate 
formed by the combination of a crystalloid, as 
salt, with water (ice) at a temperature below 
freezing-point. 

Cryolite (kroivbit). i8or. [f. Gr. Kpyos + 
-LITE.] Min. A native fluoride of aluminium 
and sodium, found in white or brownish semi- 
transparent masses or crystals. 

11 CryophLorus (kr9i^*fJr:^s). 1826. [mod.L., 
f, as prec. + Gr. -</)Opof.] An instrument for 
illustrating the freezing of water by evaporation ; 
Wollaston's consists of a glass tube with a bulb 
at each end. 

Crypt (kript), Ji 5 . ME, lsLd,lj. crypta; see 
below.] 'px, A grotto or cavern. (ME. only.) 
a. An underground cell, chamber, or vault; e.tp. 
one beneath the main floor of a church, used 
as a burial-place, chapel, or oratory 1789. 

A hiding-place 1833. 4. Amt. A small simple 
tubular or saccular gland; a secretory cavity; 
a follicle 1840. 

a. The chaticeL. stood upon a large vault or c. 
Brand. 3. (The Ballot) is . . the c. of political honesty 
A. Fonblanque. 

IjCrypta (kri*pt&), 1563. [L., a. Gr. /epijnrrj 
vault, f. /tpvTTTiJy.] +x. Crypt 1, 2. -1703. 
a. Anal -Crypt 4. 1860. 

Cryptal (kri'ptai), <3!. J:84a. [iL.crypta 
(see prec.) + -Aun the nature of or pertain- 
ing to a crypt. So Cryptous (rare). 
Crypted(krrpt^d),ia!. wT. 1885. [f. Crypt 
4-ED.J Vaulted, 

Cryptic (kri*ptik), a. (sk) 1605. [ad. L, 
cryptic US Gr, upv/rnteStf in sense a, t Crypt.] 
*. Secret, occult, mystical 1638. Of the na- 
ture of a crypt (rare) *878. +3. sk An occult 

method. Bacon, 

1, (Nature'il silent processes and more c, methods 
%66$* So CrypticaL Hence Cryptically cedp. 


Crypto (kri-pto) ,bef. a vowel crypt-> comb, 
f. Gr. KpvTTTos hidden, secret 

1. In mod. scientific words; Cryptobranch 

^brasqk), an animal with concealed branchiae or gills ; 
Cryptobramchiate a., having the gills concealed. 
Cryptocarp = Cystocarp ; hence CryptocaTpic, 
Cryptoca*rpous a., having the fiuit or fruiting 
organs concealed. Cryptoce'phalous a., having 
the head concealed. Crypto'cerous a. Entom , 
having concealed^ antennae. Cryptocla'stic a. 
Min., having grains so minute as to conceal the 
fragmental character of the rock. Cryptocrystal- 
line a. Min., having the crystalline structure con- 
cealed; so Cryptocrystalliza'tion. Crypto- 
dlTOUS a., having a concealed or concealable neck, 
as some tortoises. Cryptodont a. or sb., having 
the teeth concealed or suppressed, as certain palaeozoic 
bivalve molluscs. Cryptolite , native phosphate 

of cerium found enclosed in crystals of apatite. 
CryptoneuTOUS a., having no discernible nervous 
system. Cryptopenta*merous Entom , having 
one of the five joints of the tarsi minute or concealed 
Crypto’pia, Cryptopine Chem., an alkaloid found 
in opium. CryptoTchid Path , one whose scrotum 
contains no testicles; hence -oTchidism, »o*rchism. 
Crypto 'zygous a,, in Craniology, having the zygo- 
matic arches not seen when the skull is viewed from 
above ; hence Cryptozygo'sity. 

2. Prefixed, a. to sbs. of any origin, as in C.-Cal- 
vinist, a name given in the 16th c. to Lutherans 
and Roman Catholic.s who secretly held Calvinistic 
tenets ; hence C.- Calvinism, -Calvini'stic a . ; b. 
to adjs. = ‘unavowedly *, as in c.^splenetic. 

Cryptogam (kri-pt<7g5em). 1847. [a. F, 
cryptomme adj. and sb.] Bot, A plant of the 
class Cryptogamia. 

i' Cryptogame, a. rare, [a. F. ; see prec.] 

! Breeding in secret. White. 

II Cryptogamia (kriptt7g3e'mia). 1753. [mod. 
L. sb. fern., f. Gr. upyuros + ydfxos + -ta suffix of 
state; cf. Gr. dyafj.ta.'} Bot. A large division of 
the vegetable kingdom, being the last class in 
the Linnsean system, comprising those plants 
which have no stamens and pistils, and there- 
fore no proper flowers; including Ferns, Mosses, 
Algce, Lichens, and Fungi. Enron, ti eated as j 
pi. = (Cryptogams 1813. Hence Cryptoga*mian 
a., Cryptoga*mic a. (also as sh.), -ga’mical a. of 
or pertaining to the class Cryptogamia or to 
cryptogams ; Crypto’gamist, a botanist who 
studies cryptogams ; Crypto’gamous a. of the j 
nature of a cryptogam ; Crypto'gamy, crypto- ' 
gamic condition or relations. I 

Cryptogram (kri-ptii^grscm). 1880. [f. Gr. 
KpVTTrk + ypdpipia, not on Gr. analogies.] Any- 
thing written in cipher. 

Cryptograph (kriTt^graf)* 1849. [f. as 
prec. + Gr. --y paces', see -GRAPH.] i. = 
Cryptogram. 3. A kind of type-writer for 
writing in cipher 1889. Hence tCryptogra*- 
phal a., Cryptogra’phic a. of, or of tlic nature 
of, cryptography ; 4" Cryptogra'phical a. deal- 
ing or concerned with cryptography ; Crypto*- 
grapher, Crypto'graphist, one who writes in 
cipher. 

Cryptography (kript^-grifi). 1658. [a. 

xao6..h, crypfographia\ see-GRAPHY.] A secret 
manner of writing intelligible only to those 
possessing the key; anything written in this way. 
Cryptolo^ (kriptp-lodgi). 1645. [ad. mod. 
L. cryptologic; see -LOGY.] ‘Secret speech 
or communication’ (Blount) ; enigmatic^ lan- 
guage. 

Cryptonym (krrpt<7nim). rare. 1876. [f. 
Gr, KpvTtr6s ^ ovopa] cf. Anonym.] A private 
or secret name. So Crypto*nynious a, 
jl Cryptoporticnos (kript^?pp*Jtik;t?s). 1681. 
[L., f . Gr. tcpvTrrSs + ’L.porticusgkSitxy, ] A ncient 
Arch. An enclosed gallery having, at the side, 
walls with openings instead of columns ; also 
a covered or subterranean passage. 

Crystal (kri’stai). OE. j]a. OF. cristate ad, 
Ti. crystallum, ad. Gr. npmraWos clear ice, 
(rock) crystal, f. (ult.) npvos frost.] 

A. sb. fx . Tee, clear ice --X 53 S- a* A mineral, 
clear and transparent like ice; esp. a form of 
quartz, now distinguished as Bock-crystal Olil. 
Also iransf, 3. A piece of rock-crystal or 
similar mineral; e.\p. one used in magic art ME. 
Also jig. of the eyes 1593. 4. Short for crystal- 
'glass: a quality of glass of high transparency; 
also often a synonym for flne cut glass, [Ger. 
krysiallglas,’] 1:594. S« Anything made of this 
glass; esp, the glass of a watch-ca.se. Also//. 


1613. 6. Che7n. and Mm. A form in which 

molecules regularly aggregate by the operation 
of molecular affinity; it has a definite internal 
structure, with the external form of a solid 
enclosed by a numberof symmetrically arranged 
plane faces 1626. b. Coysfalsi pi, A quality of 
refined crystallized sugar 1875. 7. Wireless. 

A mineral used in ‘rectifying’ an oscillatoiy 
current. Comb, c. receiver, set 1913. 

X. Hesendis his kristall as moicels Hamfole. 2. A 
sea of glasse like vnto Chrystall Rev. iv. 6. Iceland 
c. = Iceland spar. 3. fig. Her eye scene in the 
teares, teares m her eye, Both christals Ven. ^ Ad. 
963. 4 Eyeing the plate and c- Thackeray. 

B. attrib. and adj. Composed of crystal ; 
clear and transparent, like crystal ME. 
z. Hercrystall eyes full of lowleness Hawes. 

Hence Crystal v. to make into c ; to crystallize. 
Crysta’llic a. pertaining to crystals or their forma- 
tion. Crystallrferous a. containing or yielding 
crystals. Crystadliform a. having the form of 
a c. Crystalli’gerous a, bearing a c. or crystals. 
Crystallin (kri’stalin). 1847. \i.\j. crystal- 
lum + -IN.] them. An albuminoid substance 
contained in the crystalline lens of the eye. 
Crystalline (kri'stalin, -lain). ME. [a. F. 
cristallin and L. crystalllnus, a. Gr. KpvaroX- 
\ivo9, f. KpvarraXXos. Milton and others use 
(krist^dm), after L.] 

A. adj. I. Consisting, or made, of crystal 1509. 

3. Clear and transparent like crystal ME. Also 
fig. 3. Of the nature or structure of a crystal 
1612. 4- Of or pertaining to crystals and their 

formation 1866. 

^ X. Cristallyne cuppes Eden. 2. Nor did the danc- 
ing ruby. . Aljiure thee from the cool c. stream Milt. 

3. The c. giains are scarcely discernible Kirwan. 

Phr. C, heaven {sphere, circle)', in the Ptolemaic 
astronomical system, a sphere (later two spheres) 
supposed to exist between the primum mobile and the 
firmament, by means of which the precession of the 
equinox and the motion of libration were accounted 
for, C.leits iSoTxn&dy htimour)'. a transparent body 
enclosed in a membranous capsule, situated imme- 
diately behind the iris of the eye. 

B, sb. [the adj. used ellipt.] i. The crystal- 

line heaven ; see above {arch.) ME. a. The 
crystalline lens or humour; see above 1657 3. 

A crystal. Mrs. Browning. t4. = Aniline 
1838. 

Crystallite (kri'stabit). 1805. [f. Gr. Kpv- 
erraWos Crystal - h -ITE.j Min. fi, Aname 
applied to the somewhat crystalline form and 
structure taken by igneous rockSi lavas, etc. upon 
fusion and slow cooling --1852, 3. = Micro- 

LITH 1878. 

Crystallization (kriisUlaizifi’Jan). 1665. 
[f. Crystallize v.] x. The action of forming 
crystals , or of assuming a crystalline structure. 
Also fig. 3. concr. A crystallized formation or 
body 1695. 

X. fig. All systems tend to a certain c. Helps. 
Crystallize (kri’sffibiz), z/. 1598. [L Cry- 
stal -h-lZE.] tx. trans. To make into or like 
crystal -1798. 3. To cause to assume a crystal- 
line form, to form into crystals 1664. 3* fig- 

To give a definite or concrete form to 1663. 4. 
intr. To become crystalline in structure 1641. 
Also fig. 

3. The forms of Action,. as crystallized in the kw 
PosTE. Hence Cry stallhzahle Crystallizer. 

Crystallo-, comb. f. Gr. KpvaraWos crystal: 

C.-cera*mic a. pertaining to a method of en- 
crusting a medallion of clay with glass; -eti- 
grawing, a method of making intaglio designs 
upon glass by means of casting; -magnetic a, 
pertaining to the magnetic properties of crystals 
and crystallized bodies. 

Crystalled ; see Od. 

Crystalloge*nesis. 1879. [f. Crystallo- 
-h Gr. yivecTLs,'] The natural formation of crystals 
(as a department of science). So Crystallo- 
gemic a, crystal-forming. Crystallogemical a. 
relating to the formation of crystals. Crystal- 
lo'geny, the foi*mation of crystals (as a subject). 
Crystallograptiy (krist^V'grafl). i8oa. 
[ad. mod,!., crystallographia; see -graphy. 1 
The scientific treatment and classification of 
cijstalB ; a treatise on this subject. 

Dr, Wollaston, .almost the originator of the science 
of c, W, Pole. Hence Cry»tallo*grapher, one 
who studies Ci Cry stallographic, -al a. of or 
pertaining to c.; of or belonging to crystals (as 
scientifically treated). Cry stallogra^phlcally adv. 


o(Ger. Kffln). i'(Fr. p«i). U (Ger. MiBler). tf(Fr.d«ne). # (wri). 6 («•) (there). ;(ei) (rein). ^ (Fr. foire). 5 (ftr, fern, earth). 
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tCu*ckoo-pi ntle. 1450. [From the form of 
the spadix.] = prec. -1682. 

Cuckoo’s meat, cuckoo-meat. 1516. 
Wood-sorrel, Oxalis Acetosclla\ also called 
gowk' s-nt eat. 

Cu*ckoo-spi*t. 1592. [f. Spit, expectora- 
tion.] I. A frothy secretion exuded by the 
Frog-hopper and other insects, m which their 
larvae lie enveloped on the leaves, axils, etc. of 
plants. 2. The Lady’s Smock {local) 1876. 

Cu*ckOO-Spi ttle. 1646. = prec. (sense i). 
fCu'Ckquean, J-/ 5 . 1562. [f. stemofczick-o/d.] 
A female cuckold -1652. Hence f Cu’ckquean 
z>. to make a c. of. 

fCuck-stool. ME. =Cucking-stool-i769. 

CucuTiform, a. rare, [f. L. cuculusJ\ 
Cuckoo-like m form or structure. 

Cuxuline, a. [f. as prcc.] Pertaining or 
related to the cuckoo. 

Cucullate (ki? 7 -k 27 l(^t, ki?<!k2?’]6^t\ a. 1794. 
[ad. late L. citctdlaitis, f. ciicullii’!.'] Hooded; 
shaped like a hood or cowl. So Cuxullated 
gpL a. (in same sense). 

fCucudle. ME. [ad. L. cuctillus.'] A hood 
or cowl of a monk -1677. 

Cuculliform (kizdc»*lif^tm), a. 1835. [f. 
L. ciicullus.] Cowl-shaped, hood-shaped. 

Cucumber (ki 77 'k 27 mboj). ME. [a. obs. F. 
co( ombre, ad. L. cuemnerem (nom. cucumis) 
cucumber. In 17th c. cowcumber (kau’kz^mboi).] 
I. A creeping plant, Cucu7ms sativus (N.O. 
Cuctirhitaccde), long cultivated for its fruit. 3. 
The fruit of this plant, commonly eaten as a 
salad, or pickled when young (see Gherkin) 
ME. 3. Applied to other plants allied to or 
resembling the common cucumber : as Bitter 
C.,thc Coiocynth, Ciindlus Colocynihis\ Indian 
C. c.-rooi (see below) ; One-seeded, single- 
seeded, or Star C., the genus Slcyos; Serpent 
or Snake C., Trichosanthes colnbrlna and T. 
anguina, also Cimmus Jlexuosus (from the ap- 
IJearance of the fruit) ; Spirting or Squirting C., 
Ecbaliitin agreste (formerly called Momordica 
Mlaterium), the fruit of which when ripe 
facparato.s from the stalk, and expels the seeds 
and nulp with force. Also atirih. 

3c. The cowcumber loveth water 1584. a. Phr. Cool 
i^^cold) as a c,\ pci fectly self-po.s.sessed ; showing no 
excitement. Comb . : c.-root^ (a) the root of the c. ; 
(b) the plant Medeola virj^imea (N.O. Trillincesf), 
from the taste of its rhizome.s; -tree, {a) Magnolia 
acuminata and other American species, the fruits of 
which resemble .small cucumbers; {b) Arierr/ioa JJi” 
Hmhi^ an East Indian tree with an acid fruit resem- 
bling a small c. 

tllCu'Cupha. 1656. [f. naed.L, cufa^ cujia 
(k)iF. In F. cucifphe,'] A cap with spices 
(piiltcd in it, worn for certain nervous disorders 
in the liearl -1665. 

i'Cucurbiti (ki?^kz?'ibit). ME. [a. F. cucur- 
hUe, ad. T... cucurhita a gourd, etc.] i. A vessel 
or retort, originally gourd-shaped; forming the 
lower part of an alembic -1823. 3, A cupping- 

glass 154T, 

Cucurbit‘s. 1866. [ycvoU. cticurbila.'] 
A cucurbitaccous plant; a gourd. 
Cucurbitaceous (ki^dewMbit^'-Jos), a. 1853. 
[f, mod.L. CficurbUacex, f. cucuf'bita,"] Bot. 
Iksloiiging to the N.O. CuctirhUacex, compris- 
ing trailing or climbing plants with fleshy fruits, 
as the Gourd, Cucumber, Melon, etc, 

Cucurbital (ki/^kiy*JcbitM), a. [f. L. cucur^ 
blia,] Bot, Epithet of lindley’s alliance, in- 
cluding the Cmurbilacm and allied orders. 
Cucurbitine (kij!^k!ti*tl>itnm, -in), a. 1843. 
[f, as prcc.'l GoiircMike : applied to a tape- 
worm, from the resemblance of each segment 
to the seed of a gourd, van (erron.) tCucur- 
toitive, 

IlCucuy, cucuyo (knskwd, kwki2*w). Also 
erron. cucuEd* [Sp.w<r/^y<?, ad. Haitian.] 
The West Indian firefly {/^yropAorus noctUums), 

Cud (k/Ml), sk [OE. midu {eweodu, mudu^ 
eudu] neut App, radically identical with OHG. 
ehnih ptili glncf item cf.Skr./^r/w resin,] 
X. 'fh© food which a ruminating animal brings 
back into its mouth from its first stomach, and 
chews at leisure. Any substance used by 
men to keep In the mouth and chew# Now a 
dial form of Quip* Ohl 


X. Phr. To che^u the c. (fig.) . to recall and reflect on 
things past ; to ruminate. 

Cudbear (kn-dbesi), 1766. [Coined from 
Cuthberthy Dr. Cuthbert Gordon (who obtained 
a patent for this powder).] 1. A purple or 
violet powder, used for dyeing, prepared from 
various species of lichens, esp. Lecano 7 'a tar- 
ta 7 'ea 1771. 3. The lichen Lccanora tartarea. 

Cudden (ktJ-d’n). 1673. tl- A born fool 
-1719. a. local. The coal-fish [Gael. cudaiTird 
1836. 

I. The slavering c., propped upon his staff Dryden. 

Cuddle (k 27 *dfl), v. 1520. [?f. Couth a, 
snug, cosy; cf. fondleirctm fond^Ld.].] xArans. 
To hug affectionately, to fondle; also absol. 
3. intr. To lie close and snug 1711 ; to curl one- 
self up in going to sleep 1822. Also Jig. 

3. She [a partridge] cuddles low behind the brake 
Prior. Cu*ddle^( 5 . Cirddlesome,Cu’ddlya:^j. 

Cuddy 1 , cudeigh. 1450. [Corruption of 
Irish cuid oidhche, lit. ^ evening portion ’.] 
Irel. and Scoil. i. orig. A supper and night’s 
entertainment due to the lord from his tenant 
[Hist.). 3. Hence, a rent or present in lieu of 
this; a douceur, a bribe {Hist.) 15. 

Cuddy 2 (k27*di). 1660. [?] I. dVmd. A room 
or cabin in a large ship abaft and under the 
round-house. 2. A small room, closet, or cup- 
board 1793. Also attrib. 

Cuddy 3 (kp’di). Chiefly Sc, 1714. [?] i. 
A donkey. Also fig, 2. =; Cudden 2. 1775. 3. 
local. The hedge-sparrow ; also the moor-hen 
t8o2. 4. Meek, A lever mounted on a tripod 

for lifting stones, etc. 1852. 

Cudgel (ky-d^H), sb. [OE. eyegej kicgel\ 
not known exc. in OE.] A short thick stick 
used as a weapon ; a club. b. in = Cudgel- 
play 1630. Also fig. 

This deponent had a lytell cogell 1566. Phr. To 
take tip the cudgels (fig.) : to engage in a vigorous 
contest or debate (for, in behalf of , etc.). ^To cross 
the cudgels (fig.) : to forbear the contest. Comb , : 
c.-play, the art of combat with cudt^cls; a contest 
with cudgels ; hence -pla*yer, -pla^yiiig. 

Cu’dgel, V, 1596. !• To beat with a cudgel. 
3. Bitf'. To play cudgels for 1840. 

X. fig, Cudgell thy brains no more about it Hand, 
V. i. 63. Hence Cu'dgelled ppl. a, Ctfdgeller. 
f Cuds. 1599, ~ Cods -1711. 

Cudweed (k 27 -dw Jd). 1548. [f. Cud sb, : 

the plant being administered to cattle that had 
lost their cud.] The genus GnaphahufTt of 
composite plants, having chaffy scales surround- 
ing the flower-heads; originally proper to G. 
sylvaticurn ; extended to allied or similar plants. 
tCu'dwort. 1548. =5 prec. -1725. 

Cue (kiz 7 ), shA ME. I. The name of the 
letter Q, q.v. 1755. f 3. The sum of half a 

farthing, formerly denoted in College accounts 
by the letter q (orig. {or quadrans) ; hence transf. 
a small quantity of bread, or of beer -1831. 

a. Hast thou worn Gowns in the university. .ate 
cues, drunk cees t 1605. 

Cue (kiiSf), sb.^ i553* [? « Fr. quette tail ; 
or ? =a <7, first letter of L. quando when.] i. : 
Theair, The concluding word or words of a 
speech in a play, serving as a signal to another i 
actor to enter, or begin his speech, b. Mus, A 
few notes of some other part immediately pre- 
ceding his own, printed as a guide to a singer 
or player to come in at the right time after a 
long rest 1880. 3. jig, A sign or intimation 

when to speak or act ; a hint 1565. 3. The 

part assigned one to play ; the proper course to 
take 158X, 4. Humour, frame of mind, etc. 

(proper to any action) 1565. 

X. Curst be thy stones for thus deceiumg mec.. 79 ^- 
ceiuing me is Tnisbies c. ; she is to enter Mids. N. v, 
i. 186. 3. Pat : he comes, .my C. is villanous Melan- 

cholly Lear i. ii, 147. Hence Cue v> tram, (a) to 
give a cue to as in performing a play; to prompt ; (^) 
Mus, to insert notes as a cue; usu. with m. 

Cue (kif 7 ), x ^.3 1731. [var. of Queue, 
a. mod. F. : — cauda.) x. » QUEUE sb. 2. a. 
The straight tapering rod with which the balls 
are struck in billiards 1740. Cue v,^ irans, 
to form into a c. ; to furnish with a c. Cuerist, 
a billiard-player. Cuefless a., without a pigtail 
Cue*-owl. 1855. TheScops-owl(*S’<r<7/J Giti), 

The Cue«owli speak the name we call them by 
Bsownino* ^ 1 

tllCuearpO. *635. fSp. T#* corpHs?^ Only 


in in c. : without the cloak, so as to show the 
shape of the body; also fig. -1748. 

Boy: my Cloake and Rapier; it fits not a Gentle- 
man of my ranck to walk the streets tn Querpo 
Fletcher. 

Cuff (k2?f), [ME. coffe, cuffe ; not conn, 
in sense with ML. cufia, in OE. cuffte, Coif.] 
f I . A mitten or glove -1467. 2. An ornamental 
part at the bottom of a sleeve, as a fold of the 
sleeve itself turned back, a band of linen, lace, 
etc. sewed on, or the like; also, the correspond- 
ing part of a shirt-sleeve, or a separate band of 
linen, etc. worn round the wrist and under the 
sleeve 1522. 3. A Handcuff 1663. 

2. She laid her hand upon the c. of my coat Sterne. 
Cuff (k 27 f), sb!i‘ 1570. [See Cuff A 
blow ; esp, a blow with the open hand. 

This mad-brain’d bridegroome tooke him suche a 
cuffe, That downe fell Priest and booke Tajn. Shr. 
HI. ii. 165. Phr. A t cuffs ; at blows, fighting. 

Cuff, sb.^ 1740. Var. (orig. Sc.) of ScUFF, 
Scruff, in C. of the neck. 

Cuff (k 27 f), vJ 1530. [Of imkn. deriv. ; cf. 
G. Rogues’ cant kii;ffe7i to thrash ; also Sw. 
knffa to thrust, push.] i. tran<i. To strike with 
the open hand; to strike, buffet, a. absol. or 
mtr. To deal blows; to scuffle i6rr. 

x._ Prieste , . I meane . to cuffe you soundly i Hen VI, 
I. iii. 48. Their opposites with beake and tallons 
rend; Cuffe with their wings G. Sandys. Hence 
Cu’ffer, a boxer ; fthe fist (joc.). 

Cuff (k»f ), vf'i rare. 1693. [f. Cuff jr/;.l] 
To put cuffs on; to handcuff. 

Cuffin (k 27 *fin) Thieves' catiL 1567. [? Cf. 
Chuff 1 ] = Cove 

Cufic (kiwfflk), a. Also Cupbic, Kufic. 
1706. [f. Cnfa or JCufa an ancient city near 

Babylon.] Of or pertaining to Cufa; applied 
to a variety of Arabic writing. 

II Cui bono (kai Ivu-n^). 1604. A Latin phrase, 
meaning ' To whom for a benefit ’, i. c. * Who 
profits by it ? ’ erron. taken in English to mean 
‘To what good purpose’; hence, occas. snbsi. 
Practical utility as a principle. As adj. or 
aitidb. Relating to the question cui bono f; occas. 
~ utilitarian. 

Cuinage, cuynage, obs. ff. Coinage. As 
applied to tin it means the official stamping of 
the blocks. 

Cuirass (kwiroe's, ki^/rsc’s), sb, 1464. [a. 
F. cmrasse, f. cuir leather, after Pr. coirassa, 
It. corazza, Sp. coraza : — 'L.coriacea adj. (fern.), 
f. corium,'\ i. A piece of armour for the body 
(originally of leather); spec, a piece reaching 
clown to the waist, and consisting of a breast- 
plate and a back-plate, buckled or otherwise 
fastened together. (The bi east-plate alone was 
sometimes called a cuirass, and the two pieces 
[a pair of ) cuii'asses.) Also transf. 2,fig.^Ti^ 
transf. The buckler of an animal; the armour- 
plating of a ship, etc. 1863. 

X. The Man at Armes . . with his cuyrasses of proofs 
Barret, tranf. A dark brown [dress] with a c. of 
gold lace 1883. var. fCurats, cuirats, curat, etc. 
Hence Cuira*ss to cover with, or as with a c. 
Cuira*ssed jpi. a. furnished with a c. ; of ships, etc. : 
armour-plated. 

Cuirassier (kwir^sTa'j, kius-). 1625. [a. F.] 
A horse soldier wearing a cuirass. 

II Cuir-bouilli. ME. [F. (kwzr b2/iyf) lit. 

‘ boiled leather ’.] Leather boiled or soaked m 
hot water, and, when soft, moulded or pressed 
into any required form, which it retains on be- 
coming dry and hard. 

Cuirie, var. of quiry^ obs. aphet. f. Equerry , 
royal stables, stud. 

II Cuisine (kwzzrn). 1786. coquina^ 

cocina, f. coqnere.'\ Kitchen; culinary depart- 
ment : manner or style of cooking. Hence 
Cuisi-nier [F.l a (French) cook. 

Cuisse, cuisn (kwis, kwij). ME. [In i4lh c. 
qnyssewes, cuissnes, a. OF. ctdsscaux, cuisiaux^ 
pi of cuissel «■* L, coxaU, f. coxa hip, F. cuisse 
thigh.] pU Armour for ]>rotecting the front part 
of the thigh; in sing, a thigh-picce. 
fCuit, cute. 1460. [a. F. cuit ;-L* coctus.'] 
Orig. adj, in wine cuit^ subseq. used absol.: 
New wine boiled down and sweetened -1756. 
Cuittle (k/i'tl), V, trms. Sc, 1565, i* To 
wheedle, coax. a. To tickle, (?for kiitk,) X790. 
II Cui (ki^, often k//l), [F. «« bottom, anus 
I cuius*] 
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\\ Cul-de-four (k;fi«-d’f«r, often k/d ds fi2*r), 
PI. culs-de«fotir. 1727. [F^jArckz^. 'A low vault 
spherically formed on a circular or oval plan ’ 
(Gwilt). 

11 Cul-de-lampe (k7V-d’lahp, often k/Vl da 
ianp). PI. cTils-de-lampe. 1727. [F.] x,ArcMt. 
An ornamental support of inverted conical foim; 
a pendant of the same form. 2. Printhig An 
ornament used to fill up a blank space in a page, 
as at the end of a chapter. 
j| Ctil-de-sac (kaf-d’sak, often k/d da ssek). 
PL culs'de-sac. 1738. [F,]. i. Anat. A vessel, 
tube, sac, etc. open only at one end ; the closed 
end of such a vessel, etc. 2. A passage closed 
at one end, a blind alley; a place having no 
outletexcept by the entrance ; in MilU. use, said 
of the position of an army hemmed in on all 
sides except behind 1819. Also fig. 

-cula ; see -culus. 

Culbut, V. rare. 1693. [ad. F. culhtter^ f. 
ciil-vbuier to butt] To overturn backwards; 
to drive back in disorder. 

Culch, cultch (kz^ltj). 1667. [?a. OF. 

culcke (mod.F. concke).'] Rubbish, refuse; spec. 
the mass of hard material of which an oyster- 
bed is formed [local]^ 

Culdee (k^dd?). [In Olr. die dS^ from die 
associate, sometimes servant + d”/ of God. By 
Hector Boece written Culdei, as if = cultores 
Dei, whence Ciildees,^ 

A. sb. A member of an ancient Scoto-Irish 
religious order, found from the eighth century 
onwards. (Orig. a name given to solitary re- 
cluses.) ME. 

The Culdees thus united in themselves the distinc- 
tion of monks and of secular clergy Pinkerton. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to the Culdees i38o. 
So Culde*an a. 


-cule, siiffiXy corresp. to F. -ctile, ad. L. 
-cuius, -cula, -ciihivt dim. suffix ; see -CULUS. 
In English, lioth F, endings -cle and -cule are 
found, and the L. endings -cuius, -culum are 
sometimes retained. 

Culerage ; see Culrage. 

Culetk 1550. [a. OF. semi-pop 

ad, L. coUecta. ] A sum collected from a number 
ofpersons chargeable; an assessment. Hist, 
CuletJ^ (ki7?let). 1678. [a. OF., dim. of F. 
cul, ] i , The horizontal face forming the bottom 
of a diamond when cut as a brilliant. a. A 
piece of armour for protecting the hinder part 
of the body below the waist 1834. 
j{Culex(kiz^*leks), 1483. [L. gnat.] A gnat; 
in Jintom, the genus containing gnats and 
mosquitoes. 

II Culgee (kt?lgr). Angh-Ind. 1688. [a. Urdu 
kalghl, ad, Pers. kalagi, of or pertaining to a 
festive or martial gathering, whence as sb. J f i. 
A rich figured silk, worn as a turban, or other- 
wise -17 . . . 3. A jewelled plume surmounting 
the aigrette upon the turban 1715. 

Culinary (kiz/dinari), a. 1638. [ad. L, cu- 
limrius, f. culma."] i. Of or pertaining to a 
kitchen ; kitchen-. 2, Of orpertaining to cookery 
1651 ; of vegetables : Fit for cooking 1796. 
u A very c. goddess 1856, a. The pal.Tte iinde- 

S raved By c. arts Cowpeu. C. toots and plants 
foRSE. Hence Cu'linarlly itdv. (rare). 

Cull, sbX dial. 1490. A fish, the Miller’s 
Thumb. 

Cull, slang. 1698. [? ahbrev. of Cully.] 
=« Cully. 


Cull (kol), sh.^ i6ta [f. Cuix ^'.l] fi, 
The act or product of culling. 2. Farming. Ar 
animal drafted from the flock as being inferioi 
or too old for breeding. (Usu. in pL) xygi. 3, 
U.S. [pi.) Any refuse stuff, as timber, etc. xZ7% 
Cull (k»l), ME. [a. OF. rwfi/zVand -tft*. 
later cneilliri — L. cclligere. See also CoiL vP ‘ 
I. trans. To choose; to select. 3. To gather, 
pick, pluck (flowers, etc.) 1634. 3* Tc 

subject to the process of selection 171:3. 

1. Words aptly culled, and meanings well cxprcsl 
Crabbr The Sirens three Cullmg their poteni 
herbs Milt. Camus 255* Hence Culled///.«*, chosen 
plucked ? spec, of sheep : Draught (cf. Qvll 
Cwller, one who culls. Cudlmg rM sh, the actior 
o^ulling : concr. a selection ; //. portions drafted out 
Flow dial, 1564. [var. of CoLL p.l 

To hug. 

Cullender; see Colander. 


Gullet (kp* let). 1817. [var. Collet!.] Olass- 
blowing. Broken or refuse glass for remelting. 
tCu*llible,a!. 1822. [Cf.CuLL53.2,(^ULLYZ^.2 
Ko verb cull is recorded.] Easily made a cull 
of ; gullible. Hence tCidUbi'lity, gullibility. 
Cuilion (ktz'lyon). ME. [a. F. couillon = 
Pr. colho, Rom. deriv. of L. coleus, culleus bag, 
testicle, a. Gr. icoKeos sheath.] f i. A testicle 

~i737* ts. A despicable fellow; a rascal -1843. 
3. pi. A name of plants of the genus Orchis, 
from the form of the tubers 1611. Hence 
f Cu'Uionly a. like a c. ; rascally, despicable. 
Cullis(k»’lis), Flaw rare. ME, [a. OF. 
coleCs (later couleis, coulis) : — L. type ‘^colaticius, 
f. colare to strain, flow through, etc.] A strong 
broth of meat, fowl, etc., boiled and strained. 
Also itransf. and fig. 

Use for a c., a leg of veal and a ham Mrs. Glasse. 
Cullis (kaz'lis), sb.'^ 1838. [a. F. coulisse, 

fern, of coulis adj., used subst.; prec.] 
ArckiL A gutter, groove, or channel. 
Cullisance, -sen, -son, -zan, obs. corrup- 
tions of Cognizance, a badge, etc. 

Cully (k2?*h), sb. slang. 1664. [’] I. One 
who is cheated or imposed upon ; a dupe, gull; 
a simpleton. 2. A man; a mate 1676. 

1. The whimper of a cheated c. Swinburne. Hence 
tCully V. to make a fool of, cheat, take in. fCudly- 
ism, the condition of a c. 

Culm 1 (kz?lm). ME. [ = CooM ^*^. 1 ; ? conn, 
w. c£i/Coal.] I. Soot, smut. Now Sc. 2. 
Coal-dust, slack 1603; the slack of anthra- 
cite coal, from the Welsh collieries 1736; hence 
= anthracite, or the slaty glance coal, one of its 
varieties 1742. 3. Geol. (= Culm measui'es or 

series.) A name given by some geologists to a 
series of shales, sandstones, etc, containing, in 
places, beds of impure anthracite, which repre- 
sent the Carboniferous series in North Devon. 
It includes the calp of Ireland, 1836. 

Culm 2 (kjulm). 1657. [ad. L. stalk.] 

Bot. The stem of a plant; esp. the jointed stalk 
of grasses. Hence Culm v. intr, to form a c. 
fCulm'L rare. 1587. [Short for CuLMEN.] 
The summit, culminating point -1821. 
((Culmea (k^lmen). 1647. [L., contr. f. 
cohunen top, etc. ] ^i.gen. The top or summit ; 
fig. the culminating point --1856. 2, Omith. 

The upper ridge of a bird’s bill 1833. 3. Anat. 

‘ The superior vermiform process of tlie cere- 
bellum Soc. Lex.). 

Culmiferous (kzzlmi'feros), 1837. [f. 

Culm ^.] Geol. Containing or producing culm. 
Culmi-ferous, a.^ 1704. [f. L, culmus 
Culm 2 -h -(i)ferous.] Bot. Of grasses : Having 
a jointed stalk. 

Cudminal, a. rare. 1889. [fi U. cuhnenl\ 
Of or pertaining to the summit; apical. 
Culminant (kz^dminant), a, 1605. [ad. L. 
culminantem.'l 1. Of a heavenly body : That 
has reached its greatest altitude, that is on the 
meridian ; hence fig. at its greatest height. 3. 
Forming the highest point, topmo.st 1849. 
Culminate (kz7*lmin<fft), z'. 1647. [fi lateL. 
culminat-, culminare, f. cidmen, j x, intr. 

I Astron. Of a heavenly body : To reach its 
greatest altitude, to be on the meridian 1647. 
Hence fig. a. gen. To reach its highest point; 
to rise to an ajicx. Const, in. 1665. 3. trans* 
To bring (a thing) to its highest point ; to crown 
(rare) 1659. 

X, All Sun-shlnc, as when his Beams at Noon C. 
fromjh^TEqu.'itor Milt. L. 111.617. fig* Thus 
IVAiguillon rose again and culminated Carlyle. ». 
The mountain system cuImin,T.tc.s in Ararat 1869, 

Cu*lminate,2. 1864. [ad.late L. culmim- 
tus ; see prec. ] * Growing upwards, as distin- 
guished from a lateral growth ; applied to the 
growth of corals ' (Dana). 

Ctilmiuatioii (k»lmin^'Jbn)* 1633. [fi 
Culminate 5v.] x. The attainment by a 
heavenly body of its greate.st altitude ; the act 
of reaching the meridian. a. fig. The attain- 
ment of the higliest point; concK that in which 
anything culminates 1657. 

CtDlmy. ME. [fi Culm!.] +x. *-Coomy. 
(ME, only.) Of the nature of culm, as a 
beds, etc. 

liCulot (k^la). 1683. [F., dim. of ctd] A 
little cup of sheet-iron inserti^d into the base of 
the Mlni6 and otlier projectiles, so as to be 


driven into and enlarge the diameter of the ball 
when fired. 

Culottic(ki« 1 p*tik), a. [f.F. breeches.] 
Wearing breeches, respectable; opp. to sanscu- 
lottic. Carlyle. So Culorttism. 
f Culp(e, ME. [a. OF. coulpe^ f. L. culpa?^ 
Guilt, sin, fault, blame -1601, 

Culpable (k27*lpabl)j a.(sh ) [ME. coupahle, 
a. OF, : — L, culpabihs, f. culpa fault, blame. 
Refash, after L. in 14th c.] i. Guilty, criminal; 
deserving punishment. ? Obs. 2. Blameworthy 
16^3. tS- ^b, A culprit -1734. 

1. Phr. C. of {Punishment, death, etc.) : deserving, 
liable to. 2. What circumstances make an action 
laudable or c. Hobbes. Hence Culpabi'lity, Cu*lpa« 
bleness, c, quality. Cu'lpably adv. 

Cudpatory, a. rare. 1762. [f. L. culpat- 
ppl. stem.] Tending to or expressing blame, 
tCudpon, sb. ME. [a. OF. colpon, etc., 
now coupon, f. colp&r, couper.'] A piece cut off; 
a portion, strip, slice, bit, shred -1825. Flence 
fCuTpon V. to cut up ; to ornament with strips 
of a different-coloured material. 

Culpose (k27lp^‘vs), a. 1832. [f. L, culpa + 
-OSE, after dolose.'] Rom. Law. Characterized 
by culpa^ or (criminal) negligence. 

Culprit (ki7*lprit). 1678. [App. a fusion of 
cul., short f. Anglo-Fr. culpable oxF. culpabihs, 
and prit or prist = OF. prest ‘ ready . See 
Blount Laio Did. s. v.] i. T.aw. Used only 
in the formula ‘Culprit, Flow will you bo tried?’ 
formerly said to a prisoner indicted for high 
treason or felony, on his pleading ‘ Not guilty'. 
2. Hence assumed to mean, Prisoner at the bar; 
the accused 1700. 3. An offender [as if f. L, 

culpa] 1769. 

2. An author is in the condition of a c. : the public 
are his judges Prior. 3. The fled Hungarian, who 
seems the c. Byron. 

tCu-lrage, culerage. ME. [p..OF.cuhagc, 
mod. enrage, f. cul + rage rahio.^.] The plant 
Water-pepper (Polygonum Hydropiper) -1611. 
Cult (kt?lt), 1617. [ad. L, (Tw/Zwi* worship. 
In igth c. often spelt culteas in Fr.J f i. Wor- 
ship -1683. 2. A particular form of religious 

worship; esp. in refeience to it.s external rites 
and ceremonies 1679. 3* h-anf. Devotion to a 
particular person or thing, now ep. as paid by 
a body of professed adherents 1711. 

z. The c. of Aphrodite Mahafi'Y, 3, The decay of 
the Wordsworth c. 1889. 

Cultch, var. of CuLcii. 

Culter, obs. and dial. f. CoUT.TKR, 
Cultism(kz7-ltiz’m). 1887. [a. Sp. rr/to/w, 
f. culio polished (:— 1-. cultus),] A kind of 
affected elegance of style which prevailed in 
Spani.sh literature in xfi-ryth c. ; also called 
Gdngoidsm after the poet Udiigora, Ho Cultist, 
a writer affecting c. 

Cultivable (k^ritivab’l), a. 1682. [f. F. 
cultivable, f. culiiver to Cui/nvATE.J Capable 
of being cultivated. 

Cultivate (kip-ltiv^it), ik 1620. [ f. mltivah^ 
ppl. stem of late D. cuUivare to till, f. late L. 
cuUivus characterized by bidng tilled, f.cnUus, 
cokre. Qi. captivate.] x, tnms. To hesiow 
labour and attention upon (land) in order to tlie 
raising of crops ; to till 2. T'o pioducc or raise 
by tillage. Also iransf 1697. 3-//. To im- 

prove and develop by education and training ; 
to refine x68i. 4. To jiromotc the growth of ; 

to foster 1662. 5. T'o devote one’s attention 

to, practise, cheri.sh 1749, 
t. A country. . miserably cuUivated !)»: Fok.. a. I'o 
G. pot-herbs Dryiuw. 3. To c* the wild licentious 
myaffc AnmsoN, ^ 4. lo c. the Sciences Kvhi.Tn, 
friendship Mitt., inward religion Butlkil $. To c. 
blimtncss 1863, fa man's] acquaintance Boswiu.r,, 
Phr- To c, a person (ellipt.)! to Court his acquain- 
tance, Flence Cwltiva'titble a. cuUIvahl©- 
Cultivation (ki^ltiv^’Jon). 1700* [a. F., fi 
cultiver; sec -ATION. J jc- The tilling of land ; 
husbandry 1725- a. The improvement of a plant 
by labour and care; tlie raising of (a erofi) by 
tillage. Also tmnsf tyig. $*fig, ITio devoting 
of attention or study to the development ofi or 
to progress in 1700. 4- The condition of being 
cultivated; culture, refinement x/xd. 

a^Use and c. of rewon Scwto- 4* IneroMtd 
emivation , . produce# , , ftwtitUouHnoi# Lscky. 

Cultivator (kedtiv^ftnjE). 1665. [prob, after 
F. cultiwlmK] X. One who cuttlvatos {Ht* 
and //.) 2. An agrlcnltund implement for 
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loosening the ground, and uprooting weeds 
between the drills of crops 1759. 

+Cu*ltive, V, 1483. [a. F. cultiver.'] ~ 

Cultivate -1635. 

Cultrate (k27*ltr/t), a. 1856. [ad. L. cul- 
traius, f. cuUer.\ Formed like a knife or coulter; 
sharp-edged. So Cudtrated ppl. Cudtri* 
form a, 

Culturable (kr^itiurab’l), a, 1796. [f. 

Culture v. + -able.] Capable of culture or 
cultivation; cultivable, {lit, and Jig) 

Cultural (k27 Itiiiral), ^2. 1868. [i.'L.cultura 
+ -AL.] Relating to culture. Hence Cultu- 
rally adv. 

Culture (kodtiui), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
c2iUura\ see Cult.] f i. Worship 1483. a. 
= Cultivation i. ME. 3. = Cultivation 
2. 1626; spec, the artificial development of 
microscopic organisms, esp, bacteria, in pre- 
pared media; concr. the product of such culture 
1884. 4. Jig. Improvement or refinement by 

education and training 1510. 5. ahsol. The 

training and refinement of mind, tastes, and 
manners ; the condition of being thus trained 
and refined ; the intellectual side of civilization 
1805. 6. ^ Cultivation 3 {rare) 1876. 

a. The soil is clay, and difficult of c. 1806. 3. The 

c. of the vine 1856, of silk Morse, oysters {mod,). A 
c.-fiuid. .that contains, .vaiious species of organisms 
Klein, 4. The education of children [is called] a C. 
of their mindes Hobbes. 5. C., the acquainting our- 
selves with the best that has been known and .said in 
the world M. Arnold. Hence Cu’ltureless a. rare, 
uncultivated {lit. and Jig.). Cu’lturist, one engaged 
in the c. of plants, li.sh, etc . ; an advocate of c. 
Culture (k27*ltiui), v. Now rare, 1510. [a. 
F. culiurer, f. culture ; see prec.] To subject 
to culture, cultivate, lit, (usu. poet.) and Jig, 
Cultured (kz^dtiujd), ppl. a. 1743. [f. 
Culture v. and sh, +-ed.J i. lit. Cultivated. 
(Chiefly poet^ Improved by education 

and training; refined 1777, 
i . Our cultur’d vales Shknstone. 2. A c. man of 
science Tyndall. 

IlCultus (k-»'Ui?3). 1640. [a. L., f. ppl. stem 
of colere; see Cult.] = Cult sb. fi, 2, 3. 

Cultus-cod (ko-lt&|kf'*d). 1884. [Chinook 
cultus ‘of little worth’, G. B. Goode.] A chiroid 
fish {Ophiodon elongatus) of the Pacific coast of 
North America. 

-cuius, -cula, -culum, a L. dim. suffix of 
all three genders. See -CULE. 

Culver I (k2?’lv3i). [OE. culfre wk. fern., 
not known in other Tout. langs.J A dove; now 
a local name of the wood-pigeon. 

The Culuer on the bared bough Sits mourning 
Sbknser. Comb , : fc.-foot, Dove^s-foot, a .species of 
wild Geranium; f-house, a dove>cote; f-tail = 
Dovetail ; hence -tailed ppl. a. 
fCudver rare. Used for CULVERIN (? con- 
fused with prec.). Scott Aiz-yif Minst r. iv. xx. 
Culverin (k2?*lverin). 1489. [a. F. coule- 
vrine, f. coiilctivre\ cf, L. colubrinus of the 
nature of a snake. J orig. A kind of hand-gun ; 
later, a large cannon, very long in proportion to 
its bore. 

He found the gate of Say’s Court defended by men 
with culvcriiLs Scorr. He., crouched beneath the 
carriage of a c. H, Ainswoutu, Hence Cu lveri- 
necT, a soldier anni‘d with, or in charge of, a c. 

Cu'lverkeys. 1613. [f. Culver 1 + Key.] 
I, A popular name of plants, the flowers of 
wtiicli sugge.st a buncli of keys, e.^. the wild 
Hyacinth, Scilla nutans, the Cowslip, etc. a. 
The scedpod.s of the asli, ash-keys {diall) 1790, 
X. I coula. .sec. .there a Girle cropping Culverkeys 
and Cowslips Walton, 

Culvert (k»*lvwt), sb. 3:773. \A07ig. an 
Kng. dial. wd.J A conduit or tunntded drain 
of masonry conveying water acro.ss beneath a 
canal, railway embankment, or road. Hence 
Cudvert v, to provide with culverts. 
Cu*lvertage. 1613. [a. OF., i mlpert^ late 
L, milibertm ftdlow-freedman, in Middle Ages 
a serf, villain. ] Feudal I^aw. Villainage; for- 
feiture and degradation to the po-sition of a 
mlveri or serf. 

(jCum (kvm). 1589, L, prep., meaning* with, 
together with used in Kng. in local names, as 
Cuorlim<um-Uardy, etc. Also in several L. 
phrases, e»g. mm gmm sails (or mm gram>), 
lit, ‘ with ft grain of salt i, with some re- 
serve; and In expressions imitating these, as 


cum dividend {cum div.) including the dividend 
announced on stock or shares purchased. 

Cumbent [ko-mbent), a, 1644. [ad. L. 
-cumbentem, pr. pple. of -cu 7 nbcre, used only 
in comp.] Lying down. ; esp. of figures in 
statuary. 

Cumber (k2?-mboj), sb. ME. [? f. Cumber v. 
With sense 2 cf Ger. kunimer^ ■fi. Over- 
throw. (ME. only.) 2, Trouble, distress {arch.) 
1500. 3. That which cumbers, {ht, and pg-) 

ME. 4. The action or quality of encumbering, 
or fact of being encumbered 1618. ts* Pres- 
sure of business -1849. 

2. What Gains shall answer all this C., all these 
pains 1682. 3. A cloke is but a c. in faire weather 

CoTGR. Hence Cu’mberless a, without c. 

Cumber (kymboi), v. ME. [Cf. Encum- 
ber V., and OF, encoinbrer, ] ti. titans. To over- 
throw-15,,, tft. To harass, distress, trouble 
-1666; fto perplex “i6i 6. 3. To hamper, hinder 
ME. 4, To occupy obsti actively, or incon- 
veniently ME. ^.pg. (of prec. senses) ME. fe. 
To benumb. Cf. Cumble v, -1483. 

2. Cumbred about much seruingZ.y,^^ x. 40. 3. The 

piess was thik, and^ cummerit thaim full fast 1470. 
4. Why cumbeieth it the ground Luke xiii. 7, 5. 

Cares, that c. royal sway Scott. 

Comb, ; c.-ground, a thing or person that uselessly 
occupies the ground ; so f'World. 

Hence Cu’mberer. Cuunberment, fdistress; 
fperplexity; hindrance; that which cumbers. (Now 
I rarel) 

Cumbersome (k2?*mb3Jsom), a. ME. [f. 
prec. vb.] fx. Of places or ways : Presenting 
obstruction ; difficult of passage -1681. 2. 

Full of trouble ; wearisome, oppressive. Now 
dial, 1535. 3. Troublesome from bulk or weight ; 
unwieldy, clumsy 1594. Also fig. 

3. That c. Luggage of war Milt. fig. Useless and 
c. Ceremonies JEi. More, Cu*mbersome-ly adv., 
-ness. 

fCumble. [ad. F. conible L. czwmlum.l 
Apex, culmination. Howell. 

Cu*mble, v. Now dial. ME. [a. F. combler 
: — L. cuznulare,^^ trans. To deprive of power; 
esp. to benumb with cold. Also ititr. 

II Cumbly, cumly (kn mli). 1673. [Hind. 
kamli : — Skr. kaztibaJa.’l A blanket, a coarse 
woollen cloth. 

tCu*mbrance. ME. [f. Cumber v. + -ance.] 
The action of cumbering, harassing, hindering; 
an encumbrance -1671, 

Extol not Riches then.. The wise man’s c. if not 
snare Milt. P, R, u. 454. 

Cumbrous fkn'mbros), a. ME. [f. Cum- 
ber sb. -h-ous-j fi. = Cumbersome i. -1861. 
ta. « Cumbersome 2. -1667. 3. - Cumber- 
some 3. ME. Also pg. 

2. A cloud of c. gnattes doe him_ molest Spenser. 
3. Armour,. C. of size, uncouth to sight ScoiT. Jig. 
To correct the style wnere it is c, or incorrect Arnold. 
Hence Cu*mbrous-ly adv., -ness. 

Cumene (kiw'mfn'). 1863. [f. L. cuznimim 
Cumin.] Chem. Ahydrocarbon,Ci,Hi2, found in 
Roman cumin oil : it is a colourless strongly re- 
fracting oil, allied to Benzene; var. Cumole. So 
Cumic (ki/2*mik) a. of or derived from cumin, 
as in Cumic acid, C10H12O2 , etc. Cu’midine, 
a base homologous with toluidine, formed by the 
action of ammonium sulphide on nitrocumene. 
Cumi’nic a. ~ cumic. Cu'myl, the acid organic 
radical, CioHuO, of Cumic acid, homologous 
with Benzoyl. 

Cumin, cummin (ki7’min). [OE. cymen 
( : — cumin), Zi. L. cuminum {cym-), a. Gr, hhjjjuvov, 
cogn. in origin w. Heb. kammdn, Arab, kam- 
min, etc.] An umbelliferous plant {Cwnmin 
Cyminum) resembling fennel : cultivated for its 
fruit or seed, which is aromatic and carmina- 
tive; also called Common, Garden, or Roman c. 
Also pg. (see Matt, xxiii. 23). 

Rue, myrrh, and cummin for the Sphinx— Her 
muddy eyes to clear Emerson, 

Black C., a ranunculaceous plant, Nigella sativa, 
with black, acrid, and aromatic seeds; Sweet C., 
the Anise, Pimpinella Anisum\ Wild C*» an urn- 
belHfcroua plant, Lagmcia cumiuoides. Comb, c.- 
splltting a. skinflint (cf, I-. cuminisecUr). 

Cummer, kimmer (kjp’mox, ki msi). Sc. 
ME. [a. F. commire : — ^late L. comma ter, f, 
com'^’¥maierJ\ t. A godmother; a co-mother, 
ft, A female intimate ; a gossip 3:500, a* A 
woman, a female ; applied like ‘ fellow * to a 


man, and spec, to a witch, wise- woman, mid- 
wife, etc. 17.. . 

II Cummerbund (k 27 *msib 27 nd). Anglo-Ind. 
1616. [pJrda kamar~band, i.^Aom-bojid.] A 
sash or girdle worn round the waist. 

Cummin ; see Cumin. 

IlCumquat (kt?*m,kw^t). 1699. [Cantonese 
dial. f. kin kii ‘ gold orange ’.] A small orange 
{Citrus Aurantium, var. Japonic a), having a 
sweet rind and acid pulp, used in preserves, etc. 
IjCnmsbaw (kv’inJ0. Also kum-. 3839. 
[repr, Chinese kan to be grateful, hsieh thanks 
— ‘grateful thanks *.] In the Chinese ports: A 
gratuity; a baksheesh. Hence Cu'msliaw v. 
to make a present to. 

Cumulant (kiw'mi/^Iant). 1853. [ad. L. 
cumulaniem.} Math. * The denominator of the 
simple algebraical fraction which expi esses the 
value of an improper continued fraction ’ 
(Sylvester). 

Cumulate (kiu*mUildt), a. 1535. [ad. L. 
cu 7 milatus\ see next.] Formed or gathered 
into a heap. 

Cumulate {kiu-miule^t), v. 1534. [f. L. 
cumulat-, cumulare, f. cumulus. ] i, tz'ans. To 
gather in a heap; to heap up; to accumulate. 
2. trans. To add over and above 1640. 3. To 

put the crown or summit to {arch.) 1660. 

X. Sholes of Shells.. cumulated. . Heap upon Heap 
Woodward. Hence Cu'miilated ppl. a. heaped up ; 
of clouds: Formed into cumuli. Cu'tnxLisLtely adv. 

Cumulation (kiwmiz^l^fi-Jan). 1616. [See 
Cumulate.] i. The action of heaping up; a 
heap; accumulation. Chiefly 2. Civil 
Law. The joining of two or more actions or 
defences in a single proceeding 1645. 
Cumulative (ki27'miz21<?tiv), fl. 1605. [f. L. 
cumulat- \ see Cumulate.] f i. Such as is 
formed by heaping on (as opp. to organic 
growth). 2. Constituted by accumulation ; ac- 
quiring or increasing in force by successive ad- 
ditions, as c. argument, evidence, etc. 1668. 3. 
Sc, Law, Concurrent 1746. 4. That tends to 

accumulate. H. Spencer. 

1. As for knowledge which man receiveth by teach- 
ing, it is c., and not original Bacon. 2. The force of 
character is c. Emerson. Phr. C. vote, or system 0/ 
voiiTtgz a system of voting in which each voter has as 
many votes as there are places to be filled, and may 
accumulate them upon one candidate or distribute 
them as he please.s. Cu’mulative-ly adv., -ness. 

Cumulate)* comb. f. L, cu-^ 

mulatns, in sense ‘ cumulately- ’, ‘ cumulate 
and — 

Cu-mulo-, comb, t Cumulus, used in nam- 
ing cloud-forms which combine the cumulus 
with other types : e.g. Cu mnlo-stra-tus, -cirro- 
stra*tus, etc. 

II Cumulus (kL7*mi221ic>s). PI. cumuli, 1659. 
[L.] I. A heap, pile ; an accumulation ; the 
conical top of a heap. 2. Meteo}\ A form of 
cloud, consisting of rounded masses heaped 
I upon each other and resting on a nearly hori- 
zontal base 1803. 3. Anat. The Discus pro- 

ligerus {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

2. In the lower cumuli. . the groups are. . like towens 
or mountains Ritskin. 

Cun, cunne, v. Obs. (or ? dial.) [OE. cun 
nian, -ode, wk. vb. : — OTeut. type ^kunnoJa?t, 
deriv. of kumian to know (see Can).] In OE.: 
To learn to know; whemee a. To piove, test 
try. b. To study ; sec Con -1688. 

Cun ; see Can z/.i and 2, Con v.^ and K 
llCunabula (kkmse'bizM), 5^.//. 1789. [L. 
(ncut. pi.). Cf. Incunabula.] i. A cradle; 
pg. the earliest abode, a. - Incunabula X846. 
Cunctation (k»)3kl<?i‘J[Dn). 1585. [ad. 1^. 
cwictaimum. ] K'be action of delaying; tardy 
action. Henc'e Cuncta'tious a. rare, prone to 
delay. So Cumetative a, {raj'c). 

II Cunctator (k2;9kHi 1654. [L. , f. cunc- 
iari . ) One who acts tardily, a delayer. lienee 
Cu'nctatory a, disposed to delay {rare). 
Cunctipotent(kj79kU*p^t5nt),n!. rare. 1485. 
\fd.\\\&\.^.cunclipotentem (after cl. omnipotens).\ 
Omnipotent, 

Cund, var. of Cond z/., to direct a ship. 

II Cundurango (kvtKl*^r«*qg<7)» Also con-. 
187X, [Peruvian, f. mndur, enntur eagle, 
condor + ango vine.] A Peruvian cllmbingshmb, 


^(GerrSln)'. " s'fx. ]7«)7"u (Ger. Mrfller). "« (Kr.'dwie),’ fi (S*) (th«e). l (fii) (r«»). S (Er, faire). S (fir, fern, wrtli). 
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Gonolobus Cundurango, the bark of which was 
introduced into therapeutic use in 1871. 

Cuneal (kii^'nzial), a. ? Obs 1578 [f. L. 
ameus.] Wedge-shaped, cuneiform, 

Cuneate a. 1810. [ad. L. cii- 

neatus, f. cunea7'e\ see prec,] Wedge-shaped, 
as c, leaf, a leaf with a truncated end, tapering 
gradually to the stipule. So Cu*neated fpL a , 
Cunea*tic a. 

Cuneator (ku^-n/i^taj). [= OF. coignettr 
comer.") An official formerly in sole charge of 
all the dies used in the various English mints. 

Cuneiform (ki^mZi -f/im, ki^m^ii-). Also 
cuniform (kiw'nifjJJin). 1677. [f. L. mneiis 

wedge. ] 

A. adj. I. Wedge-shaped, a. spec. Applied 
to the wedge-shaped or arrow-headed characters 
of the ancient inscriptions of Persia, Assyria, 
etc. ; also, to the inscriptions 1818. Also tmnsf 

I. C. bone (in Anat.)', ia) one of the bones of the 
carpus ; (b) each of three bones of the second row of 
the tarsus, called internal, middle, and external 
(£:) the sphenoid bone of the skull. 2. transf, C. 
scholars 1862, studies Deutsch. 

B. sb. I. Anat, = C, bone in A. i. 1854. a. 
The cuneiform character 1862, 

Cuneo- {klu’mo), comb. f. L. cuneus, used 
in Anat., as c.-sca’phoid a., relating to the 
cuneiform and scaphoid bones, etc. 

(I Cunette (kiz/ne't). 1688. [a, h\, a. It. cit- 
netta, aphaeretic f. lacunetta, dim. of lacuna , 
lagoon, ditch, etc. (Hatzfeld and Daimesteter).] ^ 
Fortif, A trench sunk in a ditch or moat, serv- 
ing as a drain, etc, 

II Cuniculus (ki;mi*ki^/l;ps). PI. -uli. 1670. 
[L.] A burrow, underground passage, or mine; 
in Roman Arch^oL applied to the ancient 
drains of Latiura and Southern Etruria. Hence 
Cuui’cular a. of or pertaining to cuniculi. | 
Cuni'culate a., Bot. ‘ traversed by a long pas- | 
sage, open at one end, as the peduncle of 1 
Tropxolum' {Treas, BoL). fCunPculous a. 
full of holes and windings; also, full of rabbits. 

Gunner (k 27 -n 9 i). Also Conner. 1602. [? = 
Conner, Conder of a ship or of herring- 
boats. ] The name of two fishes of the family ; 
Labridx or Wrasses : a. The Gilt-head {Creni- 1 
labrus melops), b. The Blue Perch or Burgall j 
{Ctenolabrus adspersus), found on the Atlantic 
coast of N. America. 

Cunning (kz^-niig), sb, ME. [vbl. sb. from 
Can v.^ to know, hence orig. « L. scientia, 
sapientia. NotmOE.] fi. Knowledge; eru- 
dition -1670. to. Intelligence -1532. 3. Know- 
ledge how to do a thing ; ability, skill. (Now 
arch.) ME. t4. A science or art, a craft. In 
early times often = occult art, -1592. 5. Now 

usually: Skilful deceit, craft; craftiness 1583. 

3. Let my right hand forget her c. Ps. cxxxvii. 5. 
More by Chance, than C. 1743, 5. We take C. foi 

a sinister or crooked Wisedome Bacon. C. borders 
very near upon Knavery W. Penn. 

Cunning (kumig), a. ME. [Orig. type 
^cunnende, pres. pple. of Can v)- to know; 
hence orig. = 'knowing'. Not in OE.J f i. 
Learned -1667. Also transf. of things. a. 
Skilful, clever. (Now arch.) ME, Also tra7isf. 
of things, f 3. spec. Possessing magical Icnow- 
ledge ot' skill, in c. 7na7i, c. woman -1807. 4. 

Knowing, clever 1671. 5. In bad sense : Clever 
in circumventing; crafty, artful, sly, (Now the 
prevailing sense j 1599, Also transf. of things. 
6. U.S, colloq. Quaintly interesting or taking. 
(Cf. Canny,) 1854. 

X. C. Latin books isiQ* a. C, in fence Twel. N". ni. 
jv. 312, ^ transf. He made the brestplate of c. worke 
£x. xxxix. 8, , 3. A c. man did calcuktc my birth 
2 Hen. VI, iv. L 34, 5. The c. will have recour.se to 

stratagem Johnson, transf. By the sleight of men, 
and c. craftinesse, whereby they lye in waite to de- 
ceiue Eph, iv. 14. Hence Curnningly adv, in a c, 
manner; craftily, artfully, Cu'nningness. 

Cunningaire,var.CoNYGER, rabbit-warren. 

Cup (k2?p), sb. [OE. cuppe wk. fern., sup- 
posed to be ad, late L. cuppa, var. of cupa tub, 
cask, etc.] i. A small open vessel for liquids, 
usually hemispherical or nemi-spheroidal, with 
or without a handle; a drinking-vessel. In 
forms {c. g. a wine-cup, etc.) having a stem and 
loot, sometimes limited to the concave part that 
receives the liquid, a. spec. a. The Chauce 
in which the wine is administered at the Com- 
munion X449. b. An ornamental vessel offered 


as a prize for an athletic contest 1640. 3. Su7'g. 

A vessel used for cupping ; a cupping-glass, b. 
A vessel (holding usually four ounces), used to 
receive the blood in blood-letting, 1617. 4. 

Anything having the form of a cup 1545. 5* 

Astron. The constellation Crater 1551. 

X. Monkes haf grete kuppes Wyclif. 4. Acorne 
cups Mids. N. II. 1. 31. The cowslips golden c. 1743. 

II. Transf. and fig. uses. i. A cup with its 
contents; a cupful ME.; spec, the wine taken at 
the Communion 1597. Something to be 

partaken of; an experience, portion, lot (usu- 
ally painful). Cf. Chalice. ME. 3.7)/. The 
drinking of intoxicating liquor ; potations, 
drunken revelry ME. 4. A beverage consisting 
of wine sweetened and flavoured and usually 
iced; as claret-'C., etc. 1773. 

X. I did send for a c. of tee (a China drink) Pepys. 
2. Are ye able to drink of the c. that I shall drink of 
Matt. XX. 22. All Foes [shall taste] The c. of their 
deseruings Lear v, iii. 304. 3. Thence from Cups to 

civil Broiles Milt. F. L. xi. 718. ^ 

In 07 te’s cups: f {a) while drinking; (b) dmnk. 
Comb. ; tc. and can, constant associates (the cup 
being filled from the can) ; c.-and*cone_ {Mining), 
an iron hopper with a large central opening, dosed 
by a cone; -coral (see Coral sb.^); -gall, a cup- 
shaped gall found on oak-leaves; -lichen, Cladonia 
pyxidata ; = Cup-moss ; -man, a man^ addicted to 
drinking ; -mushroom, a name for species of Peziza , 
-plant, Stlphium perfoliatwn of N. America. 

Cup (k 27 p), V. 1482. [f. Cup sb.~\ I. Surg. 
To apply a cupping-glass to ; to bleed by means 
of a cupping-glass. Also absol. ta. To supply 
with cups, 2. e. with liquor {rare) -1630 ; i 7 itr. 
to indulge in cups 1625. 3. To receive as in a 

cup 1838. 4. intr. To form a cup 1830. 

2. C. vs till the world go round A 7 tt, Cl. ii. vii. 124. 

Cup and ball, cup-and-ball. 1 760. i. == 
Bilboquet 2. 3. attrib. Of a joint or bones : 

= Ball and socket', see Ball sb."^ 

Cup-bearer (kz^-pbe^-rai). 1483. One who 
carries a cup ; an officer of a great household 
who served his master with wine. 

For I was the king's cupbearer Neh. i. 11. 

Cupboard (k»*b9id), sb. ME. [f. Cup + 
Board.] ti. A board or table to place cups 
and plate on ; a sideboard -1708. 3. A closet 

or a cabinet with shelves, for keeping cups, 
dishes, provisions, etc. 1530. 3 - transf Food, 

provisions 1665. 

X. A Candlestick on a Cubbert 1663. a. Lockers 
to put any thing in, as in little Cupberts 1627. Phr. 
Skeleton in the c. : see Skeleton. 3. Phr. Tooyc., 
to crave for food. ? Obs. Comb, c.-love, love dis- 
])layed for the sake of what one can get by it. Hence 
Cu'phoard v. to keep in or as in a c. 

Cupel (ki 27 'pel), sb. Also coppel. 1605. [a. 
F. coupelle, med.L. cupella, dim. of cupa cask. | 
A small shallow porous cup, usually made of 
bone-ash, and used in assaying gold or silver 
with lead. Also, a similarly- shaped movable 
hearth. Also fig. Conib. tc. -ashes, ashes used 
in purifying metals. Plence Cu'pel v. to assay 
or refine in a c. So Cu'pellate v. {rare). 
Cupellation (ki^pel^pjsn). 1691. [f. Cupel 
V. -h-ATiON. ] The process of assaying or re- 
fining the precious metals in a cupel ; the separa- 
tion of silver from argentiferous lead, on a large 
scale, on a cupel. 

Cupful (k»*pful). PI. cupfuls. ME. [f. 
Cup As much as fills a cup. 

Cupid (ki2/*pitl). ME. [ad. L. Ctipido, per- 
sonification of cupido, f, cupere to desire, ] Ro7n. 
Mytkol. Tlie ^od of love, son of Mercury and 
Vcnu.s, identihed with the Greek Eros. Also in 
pi. Hence, a representation of the god ; a 
beautiful young boy. 

Hir dowves and dan Cupido, Hir blinde sone 
ClIAUCKB. 

Cupidity (kiz#pi‘d!ti). ME. [a. F. cupiditi, 
ad, L. cupiditaiem,'\ x.gen. Inordinate longing 
or lust ; covetousness ; (with pi.) an inordinate 
desire {arch.) 1542. a. spec. Inordinate desire 
to appropriate wealth or posses.sions MK. 

a. NO property is secure when it becomes large 
enough to tempt the c. of indigent power Burke. 

IlCupidon. [B'. « Cupit).] An Adonis. Byron. 
Cupidone (ki??pid<?hn). 1866. [*prec.] 
Florist's name of a herbaceous border-plant, 
Caianancke cxruka. 

Cu*p-inoss. 1597. A lichen, Cladonia pyxi- 
data. h. Locally, the Cudbear. 

Cupola *549‘ 


cupula, dim. of cupa cask, tun.] i, A7'ch. A 
rounded vault or dome forming the roof of a 
building or part of a building. Often spec. : A 
diminutive dome rising above a roof ; also, the 
ceiling of a dome. Also transf. 2. Mech. {=. 
c.-furnace.) A furnace for melting metals for 
casting. Also, a furnace for heating shot. 1716. 
3. An armour-plated revolving turret to protect 
mounted guns on an iron-clad ship. Hence c.- 
ship. 1862. 4, InAnat., etc. : A dome-like organ 
or process ; erp. the arched summit of the cochlea 
of the ear 1829. Hence Cu’polaed, cu'pola’d 
ppl. a, having a c. 

Cupped (k;t7pt), a. 1796. [f. Cup sb. oxv. 4- 
-ED.] Formed like a cup, cup-shaped. 
Cupper (kz?*p9a). ? ME. [f. as prec.] fl. 
= Cup-bearer -1652. 2. One who performs 

the operation of cupping 1812. 

Cupping (k 27 -piq), 1519. [f. Cupz/. 

+ -INGI.] I. The operation of drawing 

blood by scarifying the skin and applying a Cup 
(sense 3) the air in which is rarefied by heat or 
otherwise. (Called distinctively 2. 

Drinking; a drinking-bout {arch.) 1625. 3. The 
formation of a concavi ty ; a concavi ty thus formed. 

X. Biy c . : the application of a cupping-glass with- 
out scarification, as a countei -irritant. Comb, c.- 
glass, a glass cup with an open mouth to be applied 
to the skin m the operation of cupping. 

Cuppy (kz^'pi), rt. 1882. [-y 1.] Concave 
like a cup; esp. in Golf, full of small cavities. 
Cu'prate. 1854. L.ciip 7 11771 + -AH v..'] A 
salt of cupric acid. 

Cupreo-, comb. f. Cupreous 2. 

Cupreous (kiz7*prz|3s), a. 1666. [f. L. cu- 
p 7 'eui> (f. cupru7}i) + -ous. J i. Of, of the nature of, 
or containmgeopper. a.'Copper-coloiiied 1804. 
Cupric (ki^ pnk), 1799. \i.Y,.c%{p7‘U77i + 
-ic.] Che77i, Containing copiier in chemical com- 
bination; applied to compounds in which copper 
combines as a dyad, as c. chlo7 hie, CuCl.^. 
Cupri*ferous,a.i784.[f.aspicc. + -ferouh.] 
Yielding copper. 

Cuprite [ki/ 7 'pi oil). 1850. [f. as piec. -i- 
-ITE.J Min. Native red o.\klc ol coiipcr. 

Cupro- (kiz 7 pr<?), bef. a vowel cupr-, used 
as comb. f. L. cupnmi CoPPiCR, in Chertt. and 
Mi7i., as Cupro-sulphate', Ciiproma'gnesite, a 
hydi ous sulphate of copper and magnesium; etc. 
Cuproid (ki/ 7 'proid). 1B64. \i.h.€itp)n7n + 
-OID.] Crysiall. A solid contained under twelve 
equal triangles, formed by crcctingapyramid on 
each of the triangular faces of a tetrahedron, 
Cuproso- (kiz4pr75^«*st?), Che77t., comb, f. 
mod.L. cup7'0sus CuPROU.s. 

Cuprous (km’prss), rt. 1669. [f.l,, enpiwn 
4- -ous. ) - Cupreous. In Chetti. applied to 
compounds in which co];)pcr combines as a 
monad, as c. chloride, CuaCla. 

Cu*p-sbake- 1793. An opening between 
two of the concentric layers of timber. So 
Cu’p-shaken, -shaky a. 
tCup-sbot, -shotteu, a. MK. [f. Cup-i- 
iSiiOX pa. pple.\ Into.xieatcd “"1693. 

Cupule (kiz 7 *pkri). 1826. \x+\. \ ,. cupula 
(also used), dim, oi cupa ca.sk, (later) cup. | 1. 
Bot. A cup-shaped involucre, as in thti fruit of 
the oak, beech, hazel. Also, a cup-like recep- 
tacle found in Peziza and other fungi. a. A 
small cup-shaped depression on a surface 1883. 
3, fool. A cup-shaped organ, a.s a sucker 1B26. 
Hence Ctepular a., Pot, e, -shaped, Cirpulate 
a. cupular; having a c. 

Cupuliferous (ki/q)i«di'’feros), a. 1847, [f. 
L. cupula, j Bot. Bearing a cupule or eupuU‘k; 
belonging to the N.O, CupuUjerx, including the 
oak, beech, hazel, etc. 

I Cur (kz?x). [ME. mrrc\ prob, echoic. Cf. 
ON. kurra to grumble^ Sw. kurra to gnunble, 
rumble, snarl, etc.] 1. A dog ; now always 
depreciative; a low-bred, or snappish dog, a. 
fig. A surly, ill-bred, or cowardly fellow 1590. 
t 3 . A fish ; the Red Gurnard, Pidgla cue ulus 
-1753. 4 , The Golden-eyc duefc, Cktttgulu 

glauckn {dial) xfiar. 

X. The Mastiues, an«l such lik« currts Manwoou, 
'The beggarly curs of cities W, Ikvino, What 
would you have, you Curres, That like nor Fence, 
nor Warre (,Vr. i. i. *72. Comb, c.»dof {In rnnmi 1. »). 
Curable (kiu^ ‘rill/ 1 ), ME. [ad, I#, 


tc (man), a (pass), au (Lad), p (put), g(Fr. cWf). 9 (wr). w(/, 4^4?), (Fr. eau d^t vie), i (wt). 1 (Fsych#), f(whiat), F(g«>t). 
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I ills, f. curare.^ i. Capable of being cured; 
fig. remediable, ts. Able to cure -1615. 

I. C. disorders Hazlitt. Hence Curabidity, 
fCuTableness. 

II Curacao, {erron.) cura9oa (kiu^rasJn*). 
1813. fSp., Du., Fr. ; name of a Dutch island 
in the Caribbean sea.] A liqueur consisting of 
spirits flavoured with the peel of bitter oranges, 
and sweetened. 

Curacy (kius-rasi). 1682. [f. Curate.] 

The office of a curate, or of a tcurator^i734. 

II Curare (kl^^ra'r^). Also curara, -ri. 1777. 
[Corrupt f, Carib name (w?/ra 1/ or w^^ra'r^) 
also written wourah, ourali^ oiirari, wourara^ 
etc. In F. curare. See OuRALl, WOORALI.] 
A blackish-brown resinous bitter substance, ex^ 
tracted from Strycimos toxifcra, and other 
plants; used by Indians to poison their arrows. 

When introduced into the blood it is a powerful 
poison, arresting the action of the motor nerves ; used 
largely in physiological experiments. 

Hence CuTarine, Cheni. a bitter poisonous alka- 
loid, CioHir, N, obtained fioin c. CuTarize v, to 
administer c. to. 

Curassow (kiz7>i*iasJii). 1685. [Phonetic 
sp. of CURA9A0, q.v.] One of a family of 
gallinaceous birds found m Central and South 
America; they resemble the tut key. 

The most common species is the Crested C., Crax 
aleUor, of a greenish-tilack colour with a white ciest; 
the Galeuted C. or Cushew-bird, Pavxis galeatn^ 
has a large bony piotuberance on the upper pait of 
the bill. 

Curat, -e, obs. ff. Cuirass. 

Curate (kiuo*r/t). ME. [ad. med.L. curaius, 
in It. ciirato, ' of, belongingto, or having a cure 
or charge', whence as sb. ‘ one who has a cure 
I. One entrusted with the cure of souls ; orig., 
any ecclesiastical or spiritual pastor, but now 
iisii. limited to an assistant of a beneficed 
cleigyman. fa. A curator, overseer --1660. 

«. Perjbeiual c, ; the incumbent of tlie chapel or 
chuich of an ecclesiastical district, forming part of an 
ancient i^arish, appointed by the patron and licensed 
by the bishop; he now ranks as a vicar. 

Hence fCuTateship, the ollice or position of a c. ; 
a curacy. 

Curatel (kiuoT^ilel). 1875. [ad, med.L. 
curat ela, f. curatus, czerator; cf. Uitela, In F. 
curatdk.'\ Rom, Latv. The position of being 
under the guardianship of a curator. 
i'Cm'a*tioii. [ME., a. OF. airacion, ad. L 
curationcfn,\ i. Healing, cure -1677. a. 
Curatorship’-i774. 

Curative (kiu^-r^Uv), a. {sb.') 1533. [a. F. 
curat if, dve, f. L, curak ppl. stem.] i. Of or 
relating to tlic curing of disease. a. Having 
the tendency or power to cure disease 1644 ; 
fig. remedial 166 r. Also as sh. [sc. agent.'\ 
Hence CiiTative-ly adv,, «iaess. 

Curator (kiuriFi'toi, kiOwriltoi). ME. [Partly 
a. Ah’, curatour — h'. -ateur] partly ad. L. cu~ 
7 Vforem.\ 

I. (cu’mtor.) i. One appointed as guardian 
of {I minor, lunatic, etc. ta. One who has a 
cure ol .souls -1450. 

II. (curtrtor.) x, ge/i. One who has charge ; a 

manager, steward 11632. a. sjiec. in Uziiver- 
sUtu, A ineiuher of a board (or an individual) 
having gtnieral or spccilic charge and powers 
3(691, 3. 1'lu; officer m charge of a museum, 

library, etc. ; a keeper, cii.stodiau 1661. 4. A 

designation of officials under the Roman Em- 
pire 1728. Hence Curato'rinH/. Cum'torship, 
the office or position of a c. Cwratory sb. 
enratorship; a college of curators. 

CuTatory, a. 1644, \fi(\.\^.curatorius) 
in mod. use ri^ferred to curare. ) Chirative, 

Curatrix (kiurdJnriks ). [J.,,rem. Kfi curator ?\ 
ti. A female carer, Cuu worth, a. A female 
curator 18.16. 

Curb (khJtb), sb. 1477. [f. (ult.) K. courhc 
adj. cm^us, and I'\ courhtr *L, ciwvarv, 
sec Cur II ] 

I, X. A chain or htmp passing under tlie lower 
Jaw of ft horse, and fastened to the upper ends 
of the branches of the bit: used for checking an 
unruly horse. Anything that curbs or 

reitrains; a check, restraint *6x3. 

*. The trot huscame a g«llop In ipitt of c. and 
rein CowrK«. «. Service k to the Lofty miiide A C,, 
It %ttr to th’ ahiect Hindi 1613, 

u. C'orresp. to F, courbr sb, i, A hard iwell- 


mg on the hock or other part of a horse’s leg 
1523. A curve, an arc {rare) -1759. 3. A 

mould or template for marking out curved work. 
(Occas. spelt kerb,) 1792. 

in. An enclosing framework, orig. of some- 
thing round, i. A frame or * coaming * round 
the top of a well 1511. 2. A curvilinear plate 

or ring of timber, iron, etc., round the edge of 
any circular structure, or forming a base for 
the brickwork of a shaft or well 1811. 3. A 

raised margin round an oast, a bed in a garden, 
a hearth, etc. 1731. 4, The stone maigm of a 

side-walk. Usu. spelt kerb. 1836. 

atinb, and Comb. : c.-bit, bridle, a bit (or bridle) 
with a c. ; -chain, a chain acting as a c. ; -pins 
{Horology), the pins on the lever of a watch-regulator, 
which control the balance, 
f Curb, ^>.1 rare, ME. [Earlier, Course z?., 
q.v,] I. t?''a?is. To bend, bow, cuive -1662. 
2. iutr. To bend, bow, cringe -1808. 

Curb (k»ib), 1530. [f. Curb sb,] i. 

trails. To put a curb on; to restrain with a cuib. 
St,, fig. To restrain, keep in check 1588. 3. To 
furnish or defend with a curb or curb-stone. 
(In the latter case usu. kerb,) 1861. 

X. Part wield their Arms, part courb the foaming 
Steed Milt. P, L, xi. 643. a. To curbe our natuiall 
appetites Donne. To c. . . our own Subjects from 
their natural Rights 1719. 

CuTbless, a. rare, 1813. [f. Curb sb, + 

I -LESS.] Without restraint. 

CuTb-plate. 18x9. [Curb sh, HI. 2.] - 
Curb lit. 2. 

CuTb-roof. 1733. [Curb yA] A roof of 
which each face has two slopes, the lower one 
steeper than the other; a mansard-roof. 

CuTb-, kerb-stone. 1806. One of the stones 
forming a curb ; the stone edge of a side-path. 
Curby (k^Mbi), a. 1841. [f. Curb sb. + -y.] 
Liable to be affected with curb, as c, hocks. 
Curch (kwtj^). Sc, 1447. [Erron. sing, of 
curches, repr. UF. couvrechds, of coiivrechef 
see CovERCHiEF, Kerchief.] A covering tor 
the head; a kerchief; formerly worn instead of 
a cap or mutch. 

II Curculio (k2?.iki«*li<7). 1756. [a. L. ; * corn- 
weevil ’.] Entom. A Linncean genus of Beetles, 
containing the Weevils. Now applied esf, to 
the common fruit-wcevils, which are very de- 
structive to plums. Hence Curcu.lioni*deous 
a. belonging to the Curculiouidx or weevil- 
family. Curculionist, one who studies the 
CurcitUoniddc. 

II Curcuma (kx^'xkiwma). 1617. [raod.L., ad. 
Arab, kurkum sco&coxi, turmeric; see Crocus.] 
a. Bot, A genus of Zmgiberaccx consisting of 
plants with perennial tuberous roots, b. The 
substance called Turmeric, prepared from the 
tubers of C. longa, Attrib, as c. paper, turmeric 
paper used as a chemical test. Hence Cutcu- 
min, C/iem. the colouring matter of turmeric. 

Curd (kilid), sb. [ME. crud (also crod). Of 
unkn. deriv.] i. The coagulated substance 
formed from milk by the action of acids ; made 
into cheese or eaten as food. (Often in ^/.) 2. 
transf. Any similar substance 1811. 

X. The Queene of Curds and Creame Wiui. T. iv. 
iv. x6i. Hence CuTdiness, curdy state or quality. 
CuTdlesa a, CuTdy a. full of c. ; c.-like. 

Curd (kxJxd), v. ME. [f. prec.] I. tracts. 
Curdle v. 1. 2. intr. Curdle v. 2. ME. 
I. It doth pos.set And c,, like Aygre droppings into 
Milke, The lUin and wholsome blood Haml. i. v. 69. 

Curdle 1590. [Freq.of Curdz/.] 

I. trans. To form into curd; to coagulate, clot, 
congeal. Also transf. fmd fig. 2. intr. To 

become or form curd; to coagulate 1601. Also 
transf. and fig. 

X, It will cruddle milk as wcl as rennet HoLL^ND. 
An holy horror curdled all my blood X760. a. fig. 
'I'he blood thrills and curdles at the thought Cowi*bk. 
Hence Cu*rdly a, apt toc.j of a curdled appearance. 
Cure (kiu»x), sb^ ME. [a. OF. L. cura 
care,] Care, heed, concern -1603. fa. 
Care, charge; a duty, office -1643:. 3- JblccL 

llie spiritual charge of parishioners ; the office 
or function of a Curate. Usu. in c. of souls. 
I Icnce, A parish; a * charge *. M E, 4- fMedical 
treatment -xyas; a particular method or course 
of treatment, as in w&Ur<„ etc. 1842. 5* Suc- 
oeisful medical treatment; the action or process 
of healing; restoration to health. Almx Jig, UK, 


6. A means of healing; a remedy. Often fig, 
1613. ty. The curing or preserving of fish, 
pork, etc. -1757. 

I. I make of yt no c. Chaucer. a. The c. of the 
tyllage of the gi ounde Eden. 3. The people com- 
mitted to your c, and charge Bk. Com, Prayer. A 
small c. was offered me Goldsm. 5. Past care, is still 
past c. L, L, L, v. ii. 28, I cast out deuils, and I doe 
cures Luke xiii. 32. 6. Let the water and the blood 

. . Be of sin the doable c. Topladv. 

Cure (kiuej), sb^^ slang. 1856. [app. short 
for curiosity', cf. curio.] An odd person; a 
funny fellow. 

Cure (kiuoj), v, ME. [a. F. curer L- 
curare, f. cura care.] fi. To take care of, to 
care for ; intr, to take trouble , to take care 
-1623. ta. trails, (and absoL) 'To take charge 
of the spiritual interests of (a parish, etc.) 
-1581. t3. To treat surgically or medically 

-1592. 4. To heal, restore to health (a sick 

person). Also fig. ME. 5. To heal (a disease 
or wound); fig. to remedy, remove (an evil) 
ME. t6. intr. (for refi.) To get well again 
(rare) -1791. 7. To prepare for keeping, by 

salting, etc. ; to preserve (meat, etc.) 1665. 
Also intr. (for refi.). 

4. Hee cured many of their infirmities Luke vli. 21. 
fig. Time cuied him of his grief W. Irving. 5. Your 
tale, Sir, would c. deafenesse TemJ. i. ii. 106. 6. One 
desparate greefe cures with anothers languish Rom. 
d* ful. I. ii. 49. 7. To c. Sponges 1665, hops 17 ii, 

grapes De Foe, beef 1788, fish 1832. 
ilCur6 (kure). 1655. [F., ad. med L. curatus ; 
see Curate.] A parish priest in a French- 
speaking land. 

CuTe-all. 1870. A universal remedy, 
panacea. Also fig. 

CuTeless, a. 1541. Without cure; irre- 
mediable. 

Curer (kiu9T9i). 1581. [f. Curez^. + -er 1.] 

1. One who or that which cures or heals. 2. One 
who cures fish, etc. 1791. 

Curette (kiuored). 1753. [a. F., f. curer in 
sense ‘to clear, cleanse'.] Surg. A small 
instrument like a scoop, used in removing mor- 
bid matter from the eye, ear, throat, uterine 
cavity, etc. Hence Cure*tte v. to scrape with a c. 
Curfew (k;5-jfi2/). ME. [a. AF. coeverfu 
= OF. covrefeu, f. couvre impel*, of couvrir+ 
feu."] I. a. A regulation by which, at a fixed 
hour in the evening, a bell was rung, as a signal 
that fires were to l3e extinguished; also, the 
hour of ringing, and the bell. (The statement 
that the curfew was introduced into England 
by William the Conqueror as a measure of 
political repression is without early historical 
support.) b. Hence, the practice of ringing an 
evening (and f morning) bell, in many towns. 

2. A cover for a fire; a fire-plate 1626. Also 
attrib. Comb. c.-bell (see sense i). Also fig. 

I. Well, ’tis nine o’clock, 'tis time to ring c. 1608. 

b. Rom. <Jr Jut. iv. iv. 4. 

II Curia (kiuoTia). 1600. [L.] i.Antiq.'S^, 
One ol the ten divisions of each of the three 
ancient Roman tribes; also transf. b. The 
building belonging to a Roman curia, c. The 
senate-house at Rome. d. A name for the 
senate of ancient Italian towns. 2. A court of 
justice, counsel, or administration 1706. 3. 

spec. The C: The Papal court, including all 
its authorities and functionaries 1840. ITence 
CuTial a. 'I'courtly ; of or pertaining to a c. ; 
sb. fa courtier; a member ol an ancient Roman 
or an Italian c. ; fa treatise on the Court. 
CuTialism, a curial or courtly system : esp. 
Vaticanism. Cu’rialist, a member of the Papal 

c. ; a supporter of its policy. CurialPstic a. of 
or pertaining to curialists or curialisin. f Curi- 
allty, what pertains to a court; courtliness; 
« Courtesy 3, 

Curiet, obs, f. Cuirass. 

Cttring (kiu»*rig), vhU sh, ME. The action 
of the verb Cure. Comb, c.-bouse, a building 
where curing is carried on; spec, in the West 
Indies, one in which newly potted sugar is 
placed to harden and drain. 

Curio 1851. [vShort f, mrmityf] 

An object of art valued as a curiosity or rarity; 
a curiosity, Also in comb, 

Curiolo'gic,^?, 1669. [Better ad, 

(ir. ^speaking literally', opp. to 

avfjL^okifcbs symbolic,] Pertaining to that form 


ilViw- uTOetTiltfllef). tf(Fr.dwie). » (c«rl). £ (b'-) (thire). f (Kr. f«re). S (ffr, &m, 
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of hieroglyphic writing in which objects are re- 
presented by pictures. Also as sb. So Curio- 
lo*gical a. 

Curiosity (kiusn^’siti). ME. [a. OE. 
seti, ad. L. cuHosita.tem\ see Curious and -ty. j 
1 1. Carefulness -1747; scrupulousness, accuracy 
-1694; ingenuity -1772; undue niceness or sub- 
tlety -1766. 2. Desire to know or learn; in- 

quisitiveness ME.; inquisitiveness about trifles 
or other people’s affairs 1577. ts- Scientific or 
artistic interest; connoisseurship -1781. t4- 

A hobby -1661. f 5. A fancy, a whim -1718. 
dd. Careful or elaborate workmanship ; nicety 
of construction -1807. 7. Curioiisness 1597- 

t8, A curious matter of investigation -1700. 
tg. A vanity, refinement -1705. 1 1 o. A cunous 
detail or feature -1747. 1 1. Anything curious, 

rare, or strange 1645 

2. A noble and solid c. of knowing things in their 
beginnings 1632. Curiositie, which I take to be a 
desire to know the faults and imperfections in other 
men Holland. 7. Rotterdam, where the c. of the 
place detained us three days^ 1686. ii. Japanese 
goods, lacker ware and curiosities Semmes 

IlCurioso (kiu'^rii^u’st?). arch. PI. 4, -OS. 
1658. [a. It.] In 17th c., one curious in matters 
of science and art; later, a connoisseur, virtuoso. 
Curious (kiuaTigs), a. ME. [a. OF. ctirius 
: — L. curiosus.'] 

I. ti. Careful -1781 ; solicitous -1697 ; nice 
“-1821; accurate -1816: skilful -1771. 2. De- 

sirous of seeing or knowing; inquisitive. Often 
in bad sense : Prying. (The current subjective 
sense.) ME. ta. Skilled as a connoisseur or 
virtuoso ‘-1792. Also absob. in pi. 

a. He was a man very c., and much inclined to hear 
of novelties, and rare things H. Cogan. Crowded 
with c. idlers Hale. She stole a c. look at my face 
Dickens. 

n. As an objective quality of things, etc. ti. 
Made with care or art -1772. ^2. Elaborate 

-1674. 3. Of investigations, etc.: Careful, ac- 
curate, minute 1526. f 4. Inquisitive -1742 ; 
abstruse -1664; occult -1619. ts- Exact, pre- 
cise -1825. t6. Skilled, skilful -1776. 7. 

Exquisite, choice, fine (in beauty, flavour, etc ). 
Now dial. ME. fS. Noteworthy -iSid. g. 
Deserving or exciting curiosity; strange, singu- 
lar; queer. (The current objective sense.) 1715. 
tio. Such as interests the curioso -1768. 

3. A subject, which demands the most c. investiga- 
tion Disraeli. 9. A most c. reason, truly ! Burke. 
No c. shell, rate plant, or brilliant spar. Indeed our 
traveller Crabbe. 

Hence CuTious-ly adv., -ness. 

Curl (kwl), sb. 1602. [f. Curl z^.i] i. A 
ringlet of hair. 2. Anything of a spiral or in- 
curved shape 1615. 3. The action of curling, 

or state of being curled 1665. 4. A disease of 

potatoes, and other plants, m which the shoots, 
or leaves, are curled up and imperfectly de- 
veloped 1790. 

a. [An oar] which breakes The waucs in cuiles 
Chapman. Curls of smoke 1832. 3. The lip’s least c. 
Bvron. To keep the hair in c. {mod.). 

Curl (kSil), V. ME. [conn. w. Crull, 
curly, corresp. to similar words in Fris., MDu., 
and MG.] i, trans. To bend round, wind, or 
twist into ringlets, as the hair. fa. To furnish 
or adorn with curls ; also -1667. 3. To 

twist or coil up into a .spiral or incurved .shape; 
to ripple (water) 1562.. 4. mtr. Of hair: To 

form curls 1530. 5. To take a spiral or incurved 
form. Often with up. 1694. b- To become 
affected with Curl (sb. sense 4) 1793. 6. To 

move in spiral convolutions or undulations 1791. 
7. Sc. To play at Curling, q. v. 1715. 

i. They curie their haire and are proud of it Sir T. 
Herbert, a. The snakie locks That curld Megaera 
Milt. P. L, x. 560, 3. Jack [the dog] . . curled him- 
self up on the sofa Hugue.s. To c. the lip 18x6. 5. 

In stormy Weather little Waves c. on the top of the 
great ones *694. b, A. .Potatoe that never curls 1793. 
Phr. To c. up {Spofting ) : to collapse. 6, The damp 
vapours curled round him Mrs. Kadclibfe. 

Curler (k»ulaj). 1638. [f. Curl 2^. -h - er.] 

1. One who or that which curls (hair, etc.) 1748. 

2. A player at the game of curling. 

Curlew (kzji'ilh/), ME. [Same as OF. cour- 

luus, corlys, said to be echoic; butef. corliu 
courier, deriv. of cottrir.'] t, A grallatorial bird 
of the genus Nzimenius (family Scolopacidm) , 
with a long slender curved bill; esp. the common 
Kuroimn .species JV. arqnatus (Sc. whavf). 


t2. Used (esp. in the Bible) as tr. L. coturnix, 
Gr. opTu£, a quail -1508. 

Comb., etc. : c.-jack, c. knot, the Whimbrel, W. 
phsops% c. sandpiper, pigmy c., Tringa sub- 
arquaia% stone c., the Norfolk ^\os^x{fEdknemus 
scolopax) ; also, the whimbrel. 

CurHcue (k»*iliki«). Also curly cue. 1858. 
[f. Curly + Cue, either = F. queue, or the letter 
Q (S).l A fantastic curl 01 twist ; a caper ( U.S.). 
Curlie-wurlie, curly-wurly (k^uliw^-ili). 
1772. [Redupl. f. r2/r^.] A fantastically curled 
ornament. 

Curling (k5*j;li9),zi^/ sb. ME. [f. C urls'.] 
I. The action of the verb Curl, q. v. 2. A 
game played on the ice in which large rounded 
stones are hurled along a defined space called 
the rink towards a mark called the lee 1620. 

Comb. \ c.-iron, an instrument which is heated and 
then used for curling the hair; -stone, a cheese- 
shaped stone having an iron handle on the upper 
surface, with which the game of curling is played. 

Curly 177^- Cu rl sb. h- -y.] 

I . Curling or disposed to curl. 2. Having curled 
hair 1827. 3. Of a curled form; wavy 1795. 4* 
Of potatoes : Affected with Curl 1791. Comb. : 
c.-pate, a curly-headed person; -pateddf. Hence 
CuTliness. 

Curmudgeon (k2?j[m2?-d39n). 1577. [?] ^An 
avaricious churlish fellow ; a miser, a niggard ’ 

^"L^rich uncle . . a penurious accumulating c. W. 
Irving. Hence Curmu’dgeonly a. miserly, nig- 
gardly, churlish. Also as adv. {rare). 

Curmurring (k2?im2?Ti9), vbL sb. Sc. 1785. 
[Echoic.] A low lumbling, growling, or mur- 
muring sound. 

Some c. in his guts Burns. 

Cum. n. and Sc. ME. [? Related to Kern.] 
ti. pi. Grain. (ME. only.) 2. Sc. A gram 1474 ; 
transf. a few 1785. Hence Cu'rney sb. Sc. a 
company, lot. Cu*my a. gianular. 

Cu*rple. Sc. 1498. [Corrupt f. cur per 
Crupper.] i. A crupper. transf . '\he 

posteriors 1787. 

Curr (kiii, ktxrr), v. 1677. [Echoic.] To 
make a low murmuring sound; to coo, purr. 
llCurrach, -agh (k2?-ia, kuTax). i45<^- [Ir. 
curach boat, little ship ; cf. Welsh corwg, also 
corwgl Coracle. ] A boat made of wickerw ork 
covered with hides; a coracle. 

Currant (ka^-rant). ME. [Orig. raisins of 
Corauntz = F. raishis de Corinihe raisins of 
Corinth.] i. The raisin prepared from a seed- 
less grape, grown in the I.evant; used in 
cookery, a. 'Fhe small round berry of certain 
species of Ribes (R. ziigrum, R. riibrum) called 
Black and Red Currants. (The White Currant 
is a variety of the Red.) 1578. b. The sluubs 
producing this fruit, and other shrubs of the 
same genus 1665. Also irazif. 

2. b. Corinthes or currans, as they are vulgaily 
called, are plants well known Ray. 

Comb . : c.-borer, -clearwing, the cleai wing moth 
yEgeria tiptiU/ormis and its larva ; -gall, a small 
lound gal!, formed on the male flowers and leaves of 
the oak by the insect Spathegaster haccarum\ -moth, 
the Macpie-inoth ; -worm, a larva that infests 
cun*ant-bushcs. 

Currency (k»Tcnsi). 1657. [ad. L. type 
^currentia, f. currefitem, currere.'] fi. Tlic 
fact or condition of flowing, flow; course; cozier. 
a current, stream (rare) -1758. 2. T'hc cour.se 

(of time); the time during which anything is 
current 1726. 3. Of money : The foct or quality 
of being current as a medium of exchange; cir- 
culation. Also fig. 1699. 4. The circulating 

medium ; the money of a country in actual u.se 
1729. b. spec. Applied to a current medium of 
exchange when differingin valucfrom the money 
of account; e.g, the former currency and banco 
of Hamburg (see Banco) 1755. 5. The fact 

or quality of being current; prevalence, vogue; 
esp. of ideas, reports, etc. 172a. Also aitrib. 

2. During the whole c. of the lease McCulloch, 
3, The c. of Bilk 1:729, of Wood’s cojmer coin In Ire- 
land PoiPK. 4. 'The paper currencies of N orth America 
Adam Smith, s- The story, .seems to have gained c, 
Ferriau. var. TCuTrence {rare). 

Current (kz^'rSnt), a. [MK. corant ^ currant^ 
a. OF. corant, curant, pres. pple. of courir^ OF, 
corre : — h. currere.'] i. Running; flowing. 
Also fig. (Now rare.) a. Running in time; m 
progress; belonging to the week, month, etc. 
now running xooB. 3. Of money : Pas.sing 


from hand to hand ; in general use as a medium 
of exchange 1481. t4. Sterling, genuine : opp. 

to counterfeit “1744. 5. Generally reported or 

known; in geneial circulation 1563. 6. Gene- 

rally accepted; in vogue 1593. 

I. The c. streame Milt. P, L. vii. 67. 2. The c. 

year 1734, C. services Burke, expenses Ruskin. 3. 
Currant money amonge merchauntes Coverdale Gen. 
xxiii. 16. 4. To put >our love unto the touch, to try 

If it be currant, or but counterfait 1599. 5 * The stories 
which were c. about . , the Speaker Macaulay. 6. A 
word which is not c, English Dryden. 

Phr. To pass c, {\for c.) : to be generally related or 
accepted. The xoth c. (abbreviated curtt ), : the loth 
day of the c. month. 

Hence CuTrently adv. in a c. manner ; flowingly ; 
popularly. CuTrentness. 

Current (kz^Tcnt), i'/'. ME. Sjl.OY . coi ant, 
cu] ant, sb. use of courant adj.; see prec.] i. 
That which runs or flows, a stream; spec, a 
portion of a body of water, or of air, etc. moving 
in a definite direction. 2. 1'he action or condi- 
tion of flowing 1555. 3. The inclination given 

to a gutter, roof etc. to let the water run off 
1582. ^^fig. The course of time or of events 
1586. 5. Tendency, tenor, drift 1595. 6. 

Electr. The apparent flow of electric force 
through a conducting body 1747. Also attrib. 

1. Great ocean currents such as the Gulf Stream 
1863. 2. There is no great C. m the Bay Burnet. 4. 
The c. of my speach MarstoNj of our story Freeman, 
5. The whole c. of modern feeling Bryce, 

Comb.', c.-bedding, the bedding of geological .strata 
in a sloping dii action caused by deposition in a c. of 
water ; -gauge, -meter, an apparatus for measuring 
the flow of liquids through a channel ; -mill, a mill 
driven by a c.-whecl ; -wheel, a wheel driven by a 
natural c. of water, b. Of oi pertaining to an electi teal 
c. ; as c.‘breaker, -meter, etc. 

Hence CuTrentless a. having no c. 

Curricle (k27’rik’l). 1682. curricu- 

lum, f. currere.] ti. A course, running -1710. 
2. A light two-wheeled carnage, usu. drawn by 
two hoises abreast 1756, 

X. Upon a c. in this world depends a long counse of 
the next Sir 'T. Browne. 

II Curriculum (kiiri kirHi>in). Pl.-ula. 1633. 
[ L. ] A course ; spec, a 1 egular course of .study 
as at a school or (Scottish) Univeisity. 
Cu-rried, ppl. a. iSss. Curry + 

-ICD.] Prepared with curry or ciirry-powdcr. 

Currier 1 (ksyriD.i). ME. [a. OF. corier, 
coryer : — L. coriarhts, f. coritim leather, hide, ) 

1. One who di esses and colours leather after it 

is tanned. 2. One who cui rics horses, etc. 1562. 
tCu*rrier2. 1557. [?] i. A fn e-aim, of the 
same calibre and strength as the arqiiebas, but 
with a longer barrel -1659. ^ armed 

with a currier -1581. 

Currish. (kzi-jiJ), a. 1460. [f.CuR + -LSH.‘l 
1. Of, relating to, or re.sembling a cur 1565. a. 
fig. Like a cur in nature; snappish, quarrel- 
some, snarling; mean-.spirited, liase. 

2. 'J'hi.s c. lew JMerch, r, iv. i. 992, Quarrelsome 
and c. People that b.irk uml snarl at one another 
1705. Hem e CuTrish-ly adv., -nesij. 
fCu-rry, sb.^ rare. MK. only, [a. F, co)roi\ 
.see CoNRKY and CuRRVtU] The currying of 
leather. 

Curry (k»*ri), shfi 1598. [ a. Tamil kart 
.sauce.] A preparation of meat, fish, fruit, or 
vegetable,s, cooked with biuised .spices aud tur- 
meric, and used a.s a relish. Hence, a curry ’ 
a dish or slew fiavoured with this, 
fCuTry, currie, 1500. [a, mr/e^ 
corre.sp. to I... type ^coriata, lit. hidc-ful (T 
Quarry. ) I’be portion. s of an animal slain that 
were given to the hound.s; the cutting up and 
disembowelling of the game; also transf -1830. 
Curry (k»*ri), vfi Mhl [a, ()!<'. conwr^ 
orig. conreder to put in order curly Rom. 
^conredare; see CoNRKY.] x. trans. To rub 
down or dress (a horse, as.s, etc.) with a comb. 
Also transf, and fig. 2- 'To dress (tanned 
leather) by soaking, scraping, paring, beating, 
colouring, etc. M K, 3. transf I'o thrash onek 
hide for him, drub. AlsoySi^b 1526. 

To employ flattery, etc., so as to cajole or win 
favour -xSso, 

3. He hath well carried thy cote IlARfeT. 4, I would 
currie with Maistw Shallow a I/en, v, I Bt. 

Phr* To c./mour (orig. fio e*/mvi « OF.estrtlUr 
fmvel to c. the chestnut horse t cf. Favui.) t to solicit 
favour by flattery or complaiitance, 

1 1 Curry, w. 2 1608, [ ? f. mrriirf vtr* of courier^ 
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as if to ride post. Cf. ScuRRY.] intr. To 
scurry -1676. 

Ctirry (kz? ri), 1839. [f. Curry 

trans. To flavour with curry. 

Cu-rry-comb, sb. 1373. [f. Curry 27.1 ] 

A comb or instrument of metal for currying 
horses, etc. Hence CuTry-comb, cu'rrycomb 
V. to curry; also traiisf. and fig, 
i'CiiTry-favel(J. 1515. [See Curry 
One who solicits favour by flattery or com- 
plaisance -1589. So tCu*rry-favour. 

Ctirse (k^is), sd, [Late OE. <:u 7 'S of nnkn. 
origin. Not conn. w. cross. Not in Teut., 
Rom., or Celtic ] 1. An utterance consigning 

(a person or thing) to evil; spec, a forms! eccle- 
siastical anathema. 2. A profane oath, an im- 
precation OE. 3. An object of cursing ME. 
4. The evil inflicted in response to an impreca- 
tion, or in the way of retribution ME. ; a thing 
which blights or blasts; a bane 1591. _ 

X. God’s c. can cast away ten tiiousand sail Cowper. 
A cursse was sent from the pope, which curssed both 
the king and the realme Holinshed. I giue him 
curses, yet he giues me loue Mtds, JST. i. i. 196. Phr. 
Not worth a c.: see Cress. (But damn, occurs as 
early as curse.) 3. I . will make this city a c. to all 
the nations f’r. x.\vi. 6. 4. C. on the stripling ! how 
he apes his sire Addison. Plir. C. of Scotland.^ the 
nine of diamonds in a pack of cards. The origin of 
the name is doubtful. See N.E.D. Hence CuTse- 
ful a. fraught with curses {rare). 

Curse (kiits), v. O E. [Goes with Curse 
I. trails. To utter against (persons or things) 
words which consign them to evil ; to damn ME. ; 
spec, to anathematize, excommunicate OE. 2. 
Hence, To denounce with adjuration of the di- 
vine name ; to pour maledictions upon ; to swear 
at ME. 3. To speak impiously against; to 
blaspheme OE. 4. absot or To utter 
curses ME, 5. tracts. To afflict with such evils 
as indicate divine wrath or a malignant fate; to 
blast ME. 

I. How shall I c., whom God hath not cursed Numb. 
xxiii. 8 . 2. I heard my brother damn the coachman, 

and c. the maids Db I^'oe. 3. They shall . . c. their 
King, and their God Isa. viii. 21. 4. Then began he 
to c. and to swear Mati. xxvi. 74. 3. To be cursed 

with a bad temper {mod^. Hence CuTser. 

Cursed, curst (kyuaed, kfiist), fpl. a. OE. 
f f. prcc. + -ED ^ ] I. U nderacurse. 2. Deserving 
a curse; execrable ME. 3. (Usually spelt curd.) 
Malignant; perversely cross {arch.) ME. ; 
tbavage, vicious -1727. 

X . The spot is c. Wokdsw. a. To haue done suilk 
a curced cede ME. 3. Curster than .she, why ’tis 
impossible Tam, Shr. in. ii. 156. God sends a c. 
Cow short horns M uch A do n. i. Hence Cu*rsed-ly 
adv., -ness, curstness. 

tCu-rseinent. ME. only. [f. Curse v. 
H- -MIC NT,] Cursing. 

Cu*rsen, -son, dial, f. Christen a. and v, 
Cursbip (k»-jjip). 1663. [f. Cur.] The 
estate or personality of a cur : a mock title. 

Cursitate (kifrjsittfit), v. rare. 1867. [f. L. 
cursiiare, freq. of currere.'] i?i£r. To run hither 
and thither. So fCursita’tion, a running hither 
and thither. 

Cursitor (kyusitei). Now Hist. 1523. [a. 
AF. courseiour, ad. med.L. cursitor = cursor 
runner. ] i. One of twenty-four clerks of the 
('ourt of Chancery, who made out all writs 
dc cunu, i. c, of common course or routine, f 2. 
A courier -1661, ts- A tramp -1725. 

C. baron: the pui.sne baron of the Exchequer, 
who attended to matters ‘ of course ' on the revenue 
side. Abolished in 1:856. 

Cursive (ki^Tsiv), a, 1784. fad. mcd.I.. 
cursivm, f. currere t curs-.'] Of writing : Written 
with a running hand, so tliat the characters are 
rapidly formed without raising the pen. In 
ancient manuscripts distinguished from uncial. 
As sh. A cursive character or manuscript. Hence 
CuTsivaly adv. in c. characters {rare)* Cut- 
slvenois, c. quality (rare)* 

Curaor 1566. fa. I/., f. currere, 

c//r4-,] A running messenger -X63S. 2, 

A part of a mathematical instrument, which 
slides Ijackwards and forwanls 1594. [js. In 
mcdiievid universities, a bachelor of theology 
who gave the preliminary courses of lectures on 
the iMble, 

fCu^jnsorary^ obs, I Cubhory. Slmki. 

II Cursores (kyisr^'ri’z), iii'. //, 1828. [L. pi 
of cursor*, .ve above.] Oruith* An order of 


birds, containing the ostrich and its allies, which 
are mostly switt runners ; the Eatitse. So 
CursoTial a. adapted for running; spec, applied 
to the Cursores, orthopterous insects {Cursoria), 
and crustaceans. Curso'rious a. 

Cursory (k» Json), a, 1601. [ad. L. curso- 
rius, f. cursorem.'\ i. Passing rapidly over a 
thing or subject; hasty, burned. -1-2. Travel- 
ling {rare) -1650. 3. Entom. Cursorious. 

X. I had only a c. view of it, and that by accident 
1661. Hence CuTSori-ly adv,, -ness. 

Curst, a ; see Cursed. 

Curstly, -ness ; see Cursed-ly, -ness. 
llCursus (kfiusys). 1838. IL., f. currere.~\ 
The Latin word for Course ; occas. used for 
a. A running-ground or drive; b. A stated order 
of daily prayer; c. A curriculum. 

Curt (kyit), a. 1630 [ad. L. curtus ] I. 
Short ; shortened 1665. 2, Of words, style, etc. : 
Concise; terse to a fault; rudely brief 1630. 

2. The dry and c. language of a petition in parlia- 
ment Rogers. He might have been a little less defiant 
and c. Geo. Eliot. Hence Cu*rt-ly adv., -ness. 
fCurt, V, 1568. [f. L. curtare, f. curtus^ 

trans. To shorten-1610. Hence fCuTted ppLa. 
Curt., curl An abbrev. of Current a., q. v. 
Curtail (kz?Jt^*l), v, 1553. [Orig. curtalil, ' 
f. CuRTAL a„ but later assoc, with tail, and' 
perh. with F. taillcr to cut.] fi. To make a 
curtal of; to dock~i6ii. 2. To shorten in 
length, duration, extent, or amount; to abbre- 
viate, abridge, or reduce 1553. 

2. I, that am curtail’d of this faire Proportion 
Rich, ni, I. i. 18. To c. salaries 1781, slumbers Mrs. 
Carlyle, jurisdiction Froude. Hence Curtaider. 
Curtarlment, the action of curtailing; abridgement. 
Curtail, obs. f. Curtal sh. and a. 
Cu-rtail-step. Also curtal-. 1736. [?] The 
lowest step (or steps) of a stair, having the outer 
end carried round in the form of a scroll. 

Curtain (k^Jten, -t’n), [ME. cortine, 
curtine, a. OF. : — L. cortina, in Vulgate {Exoi. 
xxvi. 1, etc.) a curtain. Of unkn. etym J i. 
A hanging screen of cloth, etc., admitting of 
being withdrawn sideways, and serving for pur- 
poses of use or ornament; e.g. to enclose a bed 
(the earliest English use), to divide a room, to 
prevent draughts, etc. Also iransf. 2. In a 
theatre, etc. : The screen separating the stage 
from the auditorium, which is drawn up at the 
beginning and dropped at the end of an act. 
Also fg. 1599. 3. traiisf. and fig. Anything 

that covers or hides ME. 4. Fortif. The part 
of the wall which connects two bastions, towers, 
gates, etc. 1569; Archzt. a plain enclosing wall 
not supjiorting a roof 1633. Also altrib. 

X. l^he Veile or Courtainc of the Temple did rend a 
sunder Golding. Phr, To draw the c. : la) to draw 
it back, so as to disclose an object ; 0 ) to draw it for- 
ward, so as to cover an object. C, of mail : =5 Ca- 
MAIL 1. 2. Phr. To drop or 7 'aise the c., to end or begin 
an action. Behind the c. : away from the public 
view. 

Comb . ; (in sense a) as e.'-call, fall, dune ; c.-an|j;Ie, 
the angle formed at a bastion, etc., where the c. begins ; 
-lecture, ‘a reproof given by a wife to her husband 
in bed' (J.); so f-sermon; -raiser V^x. lever de 
rideau}, a short piece played before the principal play. 

CuTtain, v. ME. [f. piec.] To furnish, 
surround, adorn, with a curtain or curtains; 
iransf* and fg* to cover, conceal, protect, shut 
of, as with a curtain, 

fig. Wicked Hreames abuse The Curtain’d sleeps 
Mach* II. i, 5r. 

Curtal (k^uta.1). Now 1509. OF. 
corf aid, curtald; a deriv. of Romanic corto."] 

A. sb. 1. A horse with its tail docked X530. 

2. iransf. andXY* Anything cut short 1607, 3. 
cant. A rogue who wears a short cloak 1561. 
4. A kind of cannon with a short barrel, formerly 
used 1509. 5. A kind of bassoon; also, an 

organ-stop of similar tone 1582. 

B. adj, X. Having the tail docked X576. 2, 

Shortened 1590; abridged; scant, curt 1579. 3. 
C* friar: app. a friar with a short frock ; cf. A. 3. 
idro. Idence f Cu*irtaiize v* -» Curtail, ' 

CuTtal-ax, -axe. Now Hist* or arch. 1579. 
[Perverted I Cutlass.] A Cutlass; any 
heavy slashing sword, 

11 Curtaua {kPxt^m&, -^ nS). Also curtau. 
ME. (A deriv. of 1 ^. curias: in AF. curfein.] 
I'he pointless sword borne btdore the kings of 
England at their coronation ; emblematically 


considered the sword of mercy; also called the 
sword of King Edward the Confessor. 
Curtate (k^ut^t), a. 1676. [ad. L. curiatus; 
see Curt v.'] Gcom. , etc. : Shortened, reduced; 
applied to a line projected orthographicallyupon 
a plane. 

C. distance ; the distance of a planet or comet from 
the sun or earth, projected upon the plane of the 
ecliptic. C. cycloid', see Cycloid. 

Curta'tion. 1584. [f. L. curtare l\ 

Alckem. The shorter process for transmuting 
metals into gold -1699. 2. Astron* The differ- 

ence between the true and the curtate distance 
of a planet from the sun 1706. 

Curtays(e, -eis(e, obs. ff. Courteous. 
Curtein, -teyn; = Curtana, q.v. 
tCurtelace, obs. f Cutlass. 

Curteous, etc. ; see Courteous, etc. 
Curt-hose (k2?'itihi?uz). ME. [OF. curte- 
hose short boot; see Hose.] Short-boot; a 
surname of Robert, eldest son of William the 
Conqueror; = med.L. Curta ocrea* 

Curtilage (koutiledg). ME. [a. AF., OF. 
cortillage, f. little court or garth, = med.L. 

cortzle, f. cortis Court.] A small court, yard, 
or piece of ground attached to a dwelling-house, 
and forming one enclosure with it. 

Curtsy, curtsey (k^utsi), sb* 1528. [var. 

' of Courtesy.] i. = Courtesy in various 
senses. 2. An obeisance; now, a feminine move- 
ment of respect, etc., made by bending the 
knees and lowering the body 1575. 

Curtsy, curtsey (kz?utsi), v. 1553. [f. prec. 
sb.] intr. To make a curtsy; now said only of 
women. Also iransf. and fig. 

Emma curtsied, thegentleman bowed Jane Austen. 

llCurucui (kuarwkM-i). 1678. [Native name; 
echoic.] A bird {Trogon curucui) found m 
Brazil and elsewhere. 

Curule (kiu»*ri2A), 1600. [ad. L. curuHs, 
currulis, referred to currus chariot.] i. Eom, 
Antiq. C, chair: a chair or seat inlaid with 
ivory and shaped like a camp-stool with curved 
legs, used by the highest magistrates of Rome 
1695. 2. Privileged to sit in a curule chair, as 
c. magistrate, etc. 1600. Also iransf. of any 
high civic dignity. 

CuTval, a. Her. = next. 

CuTvant, a. 1830. [ad. L. cui'vantenir^ 
Her. Curving. 

I Curvated (kw*iv^ted),<z. rare. X727. [ad. 
i L. curvatus.'] Curved; of a curved form. 
Curvation (kfirv^'Jon). 1656. [ad. L. 
vatmreml) Curving, bending. 

Curvative (ktJ'xvativ), a. rare* 1856. [f. 
h. curvat-p-pl.stom.'] Of leaves : Plaving 
the margins slightly curved. 

Curvature (k^uvatiiu). 1603. {pd.h.cur- 
vatura, f. ettrvare, curvat-.'] i. The action of 
curving or bending; the fact, or manner of 
being curved; curved form 1663. 2. Geom. 

The amount or rate of deviation (of a curvel 
from a straight line, or (of a curved surface) 
from a plane 1710. 3. concr. A curved portion 

of anything; a curve 1603. 

I. A line., of that peculiar c. Hogarth. C of the 
spine (Path.) ; an abnormal curving of the spinal 
column, of which there are two sorts, angular or 
PoiPs c*, and lateral c, 2. Circle^ of c . : the circle 
which osculates a cuive at any point, and serves to 
measure the c. of the curve at that point. Centre of 
c*, radius o/c . : the centre and radius of the circle of 
c. Double c . : that of a curve which twists so as not 
to lie in one plane, e.g. the curve of a screw. 

Curve (Iwivl 1571. [ad. L, curviis?) 

A. adf. Curved. Now I'are* 

The tau is c. 1665. 

B. sb. (Short for c.-line, etc.), i. Geom% A 
curved line ; a locus traced by a point, moving 
in a direction which continuously deviates from 
a straight line. (In Higher Geometry, extended 
to include the straight line.) X696. 2. A curved 
form, outline, etc. ; a curved thing or part 1728. 

Curve (kwv), v. 1594. |ad. I., curmre. 
Cf. F. caurber. ] i. irajts. To bend so as to 
form a curve; to cause to take a curved form; 
to infject 1669. a. mir* To have or take a 
carved form. 

%* Curving a contumelious lip Tennyson, 2. The 
tmitacks c. inwards iMuwm, Hence Curved#/, u. 
(partly replacing CuRVic <*,). CuTVeduess. 

Curvet kihve’t), r//. 1575. [ad. 
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It, corvetta., dim. of corvo, now curvo : — L. 
curvus. ] In the manage ; A leap of a horse in 
which the fore-legs are raised together and 
equally advanced, and the hind-legs raised \vith 
a spring before the fore-legs reach the ground. 
(Also, any frisking motion; cf. Caracol.) 

Curvet (k^ive t, k5*ivet), v. 1592. [ad. It, 
corvettare^ f. corvetta \ see prec. ] i. mtr. To 
execute a curvet, leap in a curvet; trans, to 
cause to curvet. 2. transf. To leap about, frisk ; 
also fig. 1600. 

a. Cry holla to the tongue, I prethee: it curuettes 
vnseasonably A. Y.L. in. ii. 258. Hence CuTvet- 
il^, curve’ttiilg vbL sb. and///, a. 

Curvi- (k£>*ivi), comb. f. L. curvus curved ; 
chiefly in adjs. used in Nai. Hist., as: 

Curvicau’date [L. cauda\, having a curved 
tail. Curvico'state [L. costci\ having bent ribs. 
Curvide’ntate f L. dc 7 item\, having curved teeth. 
Curvifo’liate fL. foliuin\^ having leaves bent 
back. CuTviform, of a curved shape. Cur* 
vineTvate, Curvine*rved Bot.^ having veins 
diverging from the midrib and converging to- 
wards the margin ; also called curvc-veined. 
Curviro’stral [L. rosirum\ having a curved 
beak. Curvise*rial, forming a series disposed 
in a curve (of leaves on a stem). 

Curvili-nead. 1826. [f. CuRvr- + L. HneaJ] 
An mstmment for drawing curved lines. 
Curvilineal (k^jvilimz'al), <2. 1656. =next. 
Curvilinear (kspivili’n/'ai), a. {sb.) 1710. 

[f. Cur VI- + L. Imea. J Consisting of, or con- 
tained by, a curved line or lines, (0pp. to 
rectilhiear^ and in Gothic Archit. to perpen- 
dicular.) Hence CurvilineaTity. Curvili*- 
nearly adv. 

tCu*rvity. 1547. [ad. L. cui'vitas, f. curvus. ] 
I. Curved orbent state; curvature; acurve-iSsi. 
•2. fig. Moral obliquity -1678. 

CuTVOgraph. 1817. [f. Curve + -graph.] 
An instrument for describing curves. 
tCu*ry, ME. [a. OF. keuerie^ f. (iilt.) L. 
coqtius cook.] Cookery ; also, cooked food, a 
dish -1513* 

Cusco-bark. Also Cuzco. A kind of cin- 
chona bark, obtained from Cuzco in Lower 
Peru. Also called Cus co-china. 

(iCuscus ^ (kirskus). 1625. [Same as Cous- 
cous.] The grain of the African Millet, Holcus 
spicaius Linn. 

llCuscus2 (k27‘sk2;s). 1810. [ad. Pers. 
kkas.'] The aromatic root of an Indian grass, 
A?idropogou muricatus, used for making fans, 
screens, etc. Hence c. -grass, c.-root. 

II Cuscus^J (kt7'sk»s). 1662. [Sec Couscous 2.] 
A genus of marsupial quadrupeds found in New 
Guinea. 

Cushat (k2?-Jat). Chiefly and n. dial. 
[OE. cdscute, -scote„ sceotc (wk. fern.). Not 
elsewhere in Teut. Etym. unkn.] The wood- 
pigeon or rin^-dove. So C.-dove. 
Cu*shew-bird. Also cashew-bird. 1758. 
From the blue knot on its forehead, which is 
ike the cashew-nut.\ The Galeated Ciirassow 
(Pauxis^ galeata), 

Cu^ion (ku'Jan), sh. [ME. cuisshin^ a. OF. 
coissin : — L. type coxinum, f. coxa hip, thigh ; 
also cusshyn, cushin, a. F. coussift, the .surviving 
form, the history of which is obscure.] i. A 
case of cloth, silk, etc. stuffed with some soft 
elastic material, used to sit, recline, or kneel 
upon, b. The seat of a judge or ruler. 1659. 
K\so fig. 2. Anything resembling or acting as 
a cushion 1813 ; fa swelling simulating preg- 
nancy -1694. _ 3. In various spcciflc and tech- 
nical applications : as, the elastic leathern pad 
on which gold-leaf is cut 1837; a pad worn by 
women under the hair 1774; the elastic rim of a 
billiard-table 1778; Meek, a body of steam left in 
the cylinder of a steam-engine to act as an elastic 
buffer to the piston 1848. 4. In a horse, pig, 

etc. : The fleshy part of the buttock 1710. 5* 

Entom. A pulvillus 1828; BoL a pulvinus 1870. 
6. Archit. « COUSSINET, q. v. 

I. They set them downo on cosshytia of sylke I.». 
Berners, fig. Idlenme . . the Devils C,, as the 
Fathers call it xdsa. 

Aiirih. and comh.\ c. capital ArcUi.^ a capital 
ufied in Romanesque architecture, resemlding a c. 
prc‘,s.s'e(l down by a weight ; also, a cap consisting of a 
cube rounded off at its lower angles, used in the Nor- 
man period; fcloth, a c. case or covering; -dancd^ 


a round dance, formerly danced at weddings, in which 
the women and men alternately knelt on a c. to be 
kissed ; -star, a fossil star-fish of the genus Goniasier; 
•stitch, a flat embroidery stitch used to fill in back- 
grounds in old needlework ; etc. 

Cushion (ku-Jan), v. 1735. [^- prec. sb.] 
I, trans. To furnish with a cushion or cushions 
1820. Also fig, 2. To rest, seat, or set upon 
a cushion ; to prop up with cushions 1735. 3. 
fig. To suppress (anything) quietly 1818. 4. 

Billiards. To leave a ball close to, or touching, 
the cushion, b. inir. (in U.S.) To make the 
ball hit the cushion before cannoning or after 
contact with one of the balls. 5. To deaden 
the stroke of (the piston) by a cushion of steam ; 
to form into a cushion of steam 1850. 

2. Instead ofinhabiting palaces, and being cushioned 
up in thrones Bolingbroke. 3. The way in which 
complaints are cushioned in official quarters 18S7. 

fCu’sbionet. 1542. [a. F. coussinet.'\ A 
little cushion ; a pin-cushion -1721. 

Cushiony (kirjsni), a. 1839. [f. Cushion 
sh. + -y.] Resembling a cushion in shape, soft- 
ness, etc., as a soft c.feeL 
Cushy 1915. [Anglo-Ind.] 

Of a job, etc. : Easy. Of a wound : Not serious. 

Cusk (k»sk). 1624. A name for two fishes 
of the cod tribe : a. In Great Britain, the Torsk, 
Brosmitts vulgaris, b. In U.S , the Burbot, 
Lota maculosa. 

Cusp (^kt?sp). 1585. [ad. L. cuspis^ cuspidein 
point.] I. Astrol. The beginning or entrance 
of a * house '. 3. ge^i. A point, pointed end, 

peak 1647. 3. Astron. Each of the horns of the 

crescent moon (or of Mercury and Venus) 1676. 
4. Geom, A point at which two branches of a 
curve meet, and stop, with a common tangent 
1758. 5. Archit. Each of the projecting points 

between the small arcs in Gothic tracery, arches, 
etc, 1813. 6. Anat. A projection or point, e.g. 

on the crown of a tooth 1849. 7* A sharp 
rigid point, e.g. of a leaf 1870. Hence {erron.) 
Cu'spated a. A 7 ‘ch., furnished with a c. or 
cusps. Cusped a. cuspated. Cu'sping sh. 
Arch,, cusp-work. 

IlCuspaTia. 1852. [f. native name 

A genus of trees, now usually called Galipea, 
species of which yield Angushera bark ; also 
= Cu'sparin (Chem.), a crystalline substance 
obtained from Angustura bark. 

Cuspid (kvspid). 1743. [ad. L. cuspzdcfu.'] 
sh. fi. Gconi. = Cusp 4. 3. A cuspidated tooth 

1878. adj. — Cuspidate 1882. 

Cuspidal (k^'spidal), a. 1647. [f. L. cuspi- 
dem + -AI,.] fi. Belonging to the apex. 3. 
GeoTTz. Having, related to, or of the nature of, a 
Cusp (sense 1874. 3* Of teeth, cuspidate 

1867. 

Cuspidate (k»*spid/l), a. 1692. [ad. mod.L. 
cuspidatus, f. cuspidezn,] Having a cusp or 
sharp point, spec. a. Of leaves : Ending in a 
rigid point, b. Applied to the canine teeth. So 
Cu'spidated a. Cuspida’tion, cusping. 

Cuspidine (kz?*spi(loin). 1882. [f. L. cuspid- 
m + -iNE.] Min, A fluo-silicate of calcium 
from Vesuvius occurring in pale rosy spear- 
shaped crystals. 

Cti'Spidor, -ore. U.S. 1779. [a. Pg., f. 
(lilt.) L. conspuere.'\ A spittoon. 

IlCuspis (k2?-spis). PI. cuspides (-id/z). 
1646. [L.J s-s Cusp, q. v., in various senses. 

Cuss (k2;s), sh. U.S. colloq. 1848. [Orig. *« 
curse; in sense 2 perh. short for customer. ^ i. 
Ancxecration, etc. 3. Applied contemptuously, 
or humorously to persons; al.so to animals 1848. 
Co 7 nh. c.-word, an oath. So Cuss v. ■ Curse, 
Cu'ssed a. cursed. Cu’ssedness, malignity, 
cantankerou-sness, contra rines.s. 

Cusser, var. Courser 2, a .stallion. Scott. 
fCust. [Same as OK. cyst choice, excellence, 
I. Choice, (OK, only.) a, Cost sbi^ 

Custard (k2?*stli.td). 1450. [Perverted f. 
^crusUxde^^.T.cromtadc.\ ta- •» 6 ariox.e, b. 
In modern use, a mi.xtnre of eggs beaten up and 
milk, sweetened, and baked; also a similar mix- 
ture served up in a litiuid form. 

Comb., *, c.«apple, the fruit of Amna reticulata ; 
it ha# a dark brown rind, and a yellowish pulp re. 
wmbliM c.; also called hulUeU's heart; f-colffn, 
the coffin ot crust of a c, 


Custode. ME. [Orig. a. OF. cusiode, ad. 
L. custodem. In mod. use, a. It. custode (k^^s- 
t^’d<?), pi. -odi.'\ One who has the custody of 
anything; a guardian, custodian. 

Custodial (kz^stJu-dial). 1772. [f. L. custo- 
dia-h-Ah.] adj. Relatmgtocustody orguardian- 
ship. sh, A vessel for preserving sacred objects, 
as the host, relics, etc. i860. 

CustO'diam. 1662. [L., from the wording 
of the grant.] Irish Law. A grant by the 
Exchequer (for three years) of lands, etc., m 
possession of the Crown. 

Custodian (k2?stJii*dian). 1781. [f. as prec. 
-f-AN.] One who has custody; a guardian, 
keeper. So Custo’dier. (Now Sc.) Custo*- 
dianship. 

Custody (kzJ'stMi). 1491. ctistodia, 

f. custos. ] I. Safe keeping, protection ; charge, 
care, guardianship. 3. The keeping of an 
officer of justice ; confinement, imprisonment, 
durance 1611. fs. Guardianship -1613. 

I. Ships for the c. of the narrow seas Bacon (J.). 

2. laylor, take him to thy custodie Ow. Err. r. i. 156. 
Custom (k2?*stom), sh. ME. [a. OF. custume, 

costu 77 ie (now couiume) ; — L. ^costumeii, substi- 
tuted for ^cosiud 77 e : — L. coiisucttid mezn. Cf. 
Costume.] i. A habitual or usual practice ; 
common way of acting; usage, fashion, habit; 
the being or becoming accustomed 1526. 3. 

Law. A usage which by continuance has ac- 
quired the force of a law or right, esp. the 
special usage of a locality, trade, society, or the 
like ME. "f-a. Any customaiy service, rent, or 
due paid to a lord or ruler --1730. 4. Duty 

levied by the lord or local aiithonty ui^on com- 
modities on their way to market; esp. tliat levied 
in the name of the king upon c.xporls or im- 
ports ME. 5. The piacticc of habitually re- 
sorting to a particular shop, hotel, etc. to make 
purchases or give ordcis 1596. 

1. A Custome More honour’d m the bieach,^ then the 
obseruance H(X 7 }tl, i. iv. 15. C. makes all ihinpis easy 
1867. tC. (’/’vewz/tfw: menstruation. e^.ThcCusto 7 ns\ 
the duties levied upon impoits as a branch of the 
public revenue; the department of the Civil Seivice 
that levies these dulie.s. (Now rarely in .sing., and 
never with a.) Not to pay c. .Swift. 5. A tailor, 
whom I have presented my c. Pei'YS. ^ 

Co 7 nh, : c.-mill, («.) a mill belonging to a feudal 
propiietorat which his tenants aie obliged to grind 
Lheir com, paying c. for so doing ; (A) a mill that 
grinds for customers; -office Custom-hou.sio. 

Hence fCtfstomcd ppj. a, arch,, accustomed ; 
charged with duty; patronized. 

f Custom (k27*slr)m’), v. ME. [a. .cosiu 7 tic 7 % 
L costume i. iraois, ^ Accustom 1. 

--1626. 3. To accustom, liabituatc (on<*.self or 

another) {ti 7 %h.) 1510; pass, to he u.sed (to do 
something) -1674. 3. B-aus. ff'o pay duty or 

toll on -1720, 4. To bestow otic’.s ciustom on ; 
to frcciucnt as a customer -1681. 

2. Yf he be custommed to doo euylle Caxion. 

Customable (k/7‘stomld)'l), MK. ( a. OF. 
custumahle; sec CUSTOM sh. anti tu and -able. ] 
fi. Customary, usual -1663, f 3. Of ptir.sons: 
Accustomed (to), wont (to do)', habitual -1570, 

3. Dutiable (I’are) 1529. 

2. C. Swearers CovKKpAtK. Hence tCu’«tom- 
ableness. tCu’stomably adv. 
tCu’Stomance, cu*stumance. MM (a. 
OF. cost-, cousiuma7U'e. ] Custom, habit ► 1^28. 

Customary (k»*stamari), a. 21523. [ad. 
mcd.lA cmBunat'ius, repr, L. cernsududmcti'im; 
sec Custom.] 1. According to custom; com- 
monly used or practised; u.sual, habitual 1607. 
3 . Established by or dep^Biding on custom x66o, 
3. Law, Subject to customs or dtics, as c, tenants, 
tenure, laxids, etc. But now taken as ; I lolding 
or held by custom (e.g, of the manor) 1533. 

X, Hin c. self-possession Lytton. a. The family wa^ 
a religious and c. institution JowiO'T. 3. C. tnill 
Custom mill : se© (Custom, o, muHx formerly a court 
which ^exercised jurisdiction over copyhoUfersi md 
administered the custom of the mnnor, C\ holder, a 
c. tenant. Hence Cu'stomarWy adtt,, 
Customary (kvwmM)^ custuuiary 
(k»‘Btis2mllri), sh, 1604. [ad. med*L. emBB 
marius, -um, repr. I., mnsueiMdlmtnm, -jvw, 
subst. uses of the adj. ) i, Um, A collection 
of castom.s (.see Cu.ti'om 2) ; esp, one re- 
duced to writing, 2,Ee€l , ( loNJiUtmibiNAltY 
sh, 1 883 . 

X. Tlic earliat written c, in Franc® Is that of Iktra 
Hau.am. 
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Customer (k^-stsmsi), sb. ME. [a. late i 
AF. custumer; also in part f. Custom.] fi. | 
A customary tenant 1440. fa. One who collects | 
customs; a custom-house officer -1748. 3. One I 
who customarily purchases anywhere; a buyer, I 
purchaser. (The chief current sense.) 1480. 
f4. A person with whom one has dealings 
-1621 ; a prostitute (Shaks.). 5. colloq. A per- 
son to have to do with; chap, fellow 1589. 

3 No Milliner can so fit his customers with Gloues 
IVint. T. IV. iv. 192. 5. Queer customers those monks 

Dickens. Hence fCu’Stomersliip, the office of a 
collector of customs. 

Custom-house (kz;*st9mhaus). 1490 [Cus- 
tom 4.] A house or office at which ciistorn is 
collected; esp. a government office, at which 
customs are levied on imports or exports. Also, 
the office of the department which manages the 
customs. Also aitrib. 

II Custos (k2?*stf?s). 1465. [L. Formerly treated 
as Eng. : now Latin, with pi. ciisfodes.'] A 
keeper, guardian, custodian. 

C. rotuloruvi : the principal Justice of the peace in 
a county, who has custody of the lolls and records of 
the sessions of the peace. 

Custrel (kv strel). Now HisL 1492. [Cf. 
OF. coushlhcr lit. a soldier armed with a cous- 
fillc or two-edged dagger.] i. An attendant 
on a knight. 3. A term of reproach : Knave. 
See CoiSTREL. 1581, 

tCu’Stron. ME. [a. OF. coistron late L. 
cocisironcm , nom. cocistro ‘ tabernarius ' (Pa- 
pias).] I. A kitchen-knave ; hence a base-born 
fellow, cad, vagabond -1605. a. = Custrel i. 

Custumal [k»*stif^mal), customal (ktJ-sto- 
ma,l), sb, 1570. [f. med.L. liber cusitmialis ; 

see ne.xt. ] Jaiw, = Customary sb, 

Cu-stumal, (2. 1889. [ad. med.L. 
tumalis, corresp. to OF. costumel, f. costume 
Custom. J Having to do with the customs of 
a city, etc. 

Cut (k2?t), Also cutt, -e. ME. [Taken 
usually as a special use of Cut but ?] i. 
s- Lot : in the phr. draw cuts, orig, dra^v C2tt. 
(Sec N.E.D.). fa. (One's) lot; fate or fortune 
as a ruler of events -1635. 


Cut (k2?t), ME. [Mostly f. Cut v,'\ 

L I. The act of cutting 1808; a stroke or blow 
with a sharp-edged instrument 1601 ; a sharp 
stroke with a whip, cane, etc. 1725. An 

act whereby the feelings are deeply wounded, 
as a sarca.sm, etc, ; a severe disaster; a shock 
1568. 3. An excision or omission of a part 

1604. 4. The act of cutting down rates, prices, 

.salaries, etc.; a reduction of this kind (orig. 
U,S.) 1881. 5. Card-playing. The act of cutting 
a pack; the card so obtained 1598. 6. A step 

in dnneing 1676. 7. A particular stroke in 
Cricket, Laxmi Te?i7iis, etc. 1855. 8. colloq. 

'I'hc act of cutting an acquaintance 1798. 

I. The speech is all whet and no c. ConnETT, C- 
mui^thrust adj., adapted for both cutting and thrust- 
ing ; also^i^. 4. A further c. of two cents 1881. 8. 

The c. direct Thackeray. 

II. A way straight across. Also concr, and 
fig. 1577. 

’Phr. Short c. : a crossing that shortens the distance 
{lit. mdf/!-.). 

IXL 'fhe .style in which a thing is cut; fashion, 


shape 1579. Also/M 

Attyre of thenewee. Lyi.v, Phr, dhe c. of one's 
Jib : one's general appearance {slang). A c. above ; 
a degree or .stage above (colloq.) 1818, 

IV, 1, An opening made by a .sharp-edged 

instrument, an inci.sion; a wound made by cut- j 
ting, a gash 1530. 3, A .slash in the edge of a 

garment 3- A passage or channel cut or 

dug out ; a cutting 1548; fa strait -1678, 4. 

Anengraved block or plate; the impression from 
Ibis; an engraving (see Woodcut) 16^6. 

». Cloth a gold and cut, and hu;*d with silufr Jlftich 
Ado ni. iv, tg, 3. Through these Fen.s run great 
Cuts or Dreyns i6y6. 4. Ihliks, with cuts and com- 

ments CuAimE. 

V, X, A piece cut off, e,g, of meat, cloth, 
yam, etc. ig9X. a. The ciuantity cut {esp» of 
timber). Chielly (AS, 1805. 

VI, The pa. pple. used iubst. ti. A cut-tail 

horse, or ? a gelding ». A term of abuse. 

(Ferh. from prec. icnse.) Obs. or dial, 1490. 

M. If thuu hast her not i* thn vnd, call me C, 'Pwel. 
Jd. u. ill ao 1. Phr. fTo kmp ow*s a, k&p c, j ? to 
kmp one's distanee, he reserved, 

Cut (k5»t), ME, ( Prob. f, an OTeut. stem 


^kut-t ^kot - ; cf, Sw. dial, khta^ (kuta) to cut. 
Not from Welsh cwta ‘ short '. J 
I. 1. To penetrate so as to sever the con- 
tinuity of with an edged instrument ; to make 
incision in ; to gash, slash. Said also of the 
instrument; also transf. 2, absol. or intr. To 
make incision 1596. 3. To strike sharply as | 

with a whip, etc. Also said of the whip, etc. I 
Also absol. 1607. 4. fig. (ti-ans.) To wound | 

deeply the feelings of 1582. i 

I. Kyt it wyth a knyf Arnolde. 2. C. close to the ; 
Stem Evelyn, fig. The tongue is not steel, yet it 
cuts G. Herbert. 3. Every word in it will c. them i 
to the heart Beveridge. ] 

n. I. To divide into parts with a sharp-edged 
instrument; to sever ME. Alsoj^^. 3. spec. 
To cai ve; also absol. 1601. 3. To make a nar- 
row opening through, intersect 1590. 4. To 

break up the viscidity of 1578. 5. To sever for 

the purpose of taking the part detached ; to 
reap, mow, hew, etc. ME. 6. intr. (in pass. 
sense.) To suffer incision; to admit of being cut; 
to yield when cut 1560. 

I. To c. a thread Wyatt, asparagus Macaulay. 
fig. [Friendship] cutteth Griefes in Halfes Bacon. 
Phr. lo c. to (or in) pieces', {fig.) to rout with great 
slaughter. 3. To c. a Canal 1677, sea-dykes Palmer- 
ston, a vein of ore 1778. 5. Thy servants can skill to 
c, timber in Lebanon 2 Chron, ii. 8. 6. The trout. . 

cut led Medwin. 

III. To separate or remove by cutting; to lop 
off. Also with away^ out. ME. 

Phr. \Toc. a purse: to steal it by cutting it from 
the girdle. 

IV. I. trans. To pass through as in cutting ; 
to intersect, to cross. Also z/ilr. with through, 
etc. ME. 2. colloq. To run away ; to move 
sharply. Orig. with away, off. 1590. 

The old part of the path which the line had cut 


across 1885. 

V. To reduce by cutting ; to trim, shear ; to 
prune. Also fig. ME. 

For cutting my haire, (id. Wood. fig. To c. rates 
1888. 

VI. I. To shape, fashion, form, or make by 

or as by cutting 15x1. 3. To hollow out, ex- 
cavate 1634. 3* perform or execute, as in 

to c. a Caper, a Da.su, a Figure, a Joke, etc. 
(see these words) 1601. 

I. Why should a man..Sit like his Grandsire, cut 
in Alablaster IMerch. V. i. i. 84, He knows . . when 
a (joat is well cut Steei.e. His features were finely 
cut S. C. 1 1 ALL. a. We do not see how the canals are 
to be cut 1887. Phr. To c. o/fs way, etc. : to advance 
by cutting through obstructions. 

VIL Special senses, i. Surg. a. To castrate 
1.1.65, make an incision in the bladder 

for extraction of stone; also absol. 1566. 3. Of 
horses : intr. To bruise the inside of the fetlock 
with the opposite foot ; to interfere 1660. 3« 

Naut. (absol.) To cut the cable 1707. 4* Card- 
playing. To divide (a pack of cards) 1532. 5. 

Dancing, (intr.) To spring and twiddle the feet 
one in front of the other alternately 1603. 6. 

'Po execute a particular stroke in Cricket, Lawn 
Tennis, Croquet, etc. 1857. 7. colloq. (trans.) 

'Po break off acquaintance with, affect not to 
know (a person) ; to give up (a thing) 1634. 
Also ^Intr. 8. Irish Hist, (trans.) To levy (a 
tax, etc.). Also absol. [Cf. F. tailler.'] -1612. 

Phrases. To c. a tooth, one*s teeth : to have them 
appear through the gums; also 7^^. to become know- 
ing ; so to c. one's eyedeeih. To c. and carve : see 
Carve v. To c. and run (Naut.) to c. the cable and 
make sail without waiting to weigh anchor; colloq/, 
to hurry off. To c. short ; tracts, to curtail ; to break 
oif abruptly J to interrupt abruptly; intr. to be brief. 
To c. one's stick (slang) ; to be off. Also to c. one's 
lucky. To c. the coat according to the cloth \ see 
Cloth, To c. to pieces: see II. 1 (quots.). To c. the 
comb of: see Comb. To c. the grass under, ox ground 
from under, a person's feet: see Grass, Ground. 
To c. ike knot ; see Knot. 

Comb, (with adverbs) : C. down. a. irans.^ To c. 
and bring down or let fall. b. To lay low with the 
sword, c* To take the lead of m a race, etc. d. lo 
retrench, curtail. C. In. a. To carve or engrave in 
intaglio, b. To penetrate sharply or abruptly, c. 
To strike in. d. Cardplaying. To join in a game 
by taking the place of a player cutting out, q. v. C. 
off. a. trans. To c. so as to take off, to sever, b. lo 
put a stop to; to break off. c. To bring to an un- 
Urndyend. d. To intercept, e. To interrupt, stop 


offTaTldp) from a' harbour, etc., iiy getting between 
her and the diore. d. u.S., etc, l o <letiich (an 
animal) from the herd. e. 'Po get m front of a rival 


(j (Ger, Kto). S (Fr. -^u). U (Ger. M«Uer). U Q>'x. dune). S (o«rl). S ^5.) (tb«e). 


SO as to take the first place from him. f. To excavate, 
carve out. g To shape by cutting (out of a piece); 
also fig. h. To plan ; to prepare {work to be done). 
See also Work Phrases, i. To form by nature {for 
a purpose) j. intr To admit of being cut into shape, 
k. intr. {orig. pass) Cardplaying. To be excluded 
from a game by cutting an unfavourable caffi' cf- 
c. in. C. under. To c. out by undeiselling {colloq.). 
C, up. a. trans. To root up by cutting; also fig. 
b. To c. in pieces; also fig. c. To c. to pieces: 
see II. X (quots.). d. To damage by or as by cut- 
ting ; also fig. e. To wound deeply the feelings of. 
(Usu. in/a.fjr.) f. intr. To admit of being cut up, to 
turn out as to amount of fortune {slang). g. To c. 
up rough, etc. : {intr.) to become quairelsome {colloq.). 
h. To behave {badly, etc.) in a race {slang) 
Phraseological combs. C.-and-come-again. The 
act or faculty of helping oneself as often as one likes ; 
hence, abundance ; also fig. Also attnb. C.-and- 
cover. Engineering. A method of constructing a 
tynnel by making a cutting in which the brickwork 
lining is built and then covered in. 

Cut (k»t), ppl. a. MK. [f. Cut v.] i. 
Gashed or wounded with an edged instrument 
1665; slashed, as clothes, etc. 1480. s.Affected 
by cutting 1588. 3. Shaped or fashioned by 

cutting; having the surface shaped by grinding 
and polishing, as c. glass 1677. 4. Divided 

into pieces by cutting ME. 5. Detached by 
cutting, as c.fiotvcrs 1646. 6. Reduced by, or 

as by cutting; cut down 1646. 7. Castrated 

1624. 8. slang. Drunk 1673. 

Phr. C. and dried (also c, and dry) : orig. of herbs 
in the herbalists’ shops; hence 7?^. ready-made; also, 
ready shaped on a pmori notions. 

Cutaneous (ki«tJi*nz9s), 0!. 1578. [f. mod. 
L. cutafieus (f. L. cutis skin) -b-OUS.] Of, per- 
taining to, or affecting the skin, as c. diseases, 
ei'uptions, etc. Also fig. var. tCutamean. 
Cu-t-away, a. (sb.) 1841. [1 . Cut pa. pple?^ 
Of a coat : Having the skirt cut back from the 
waist in a slope or curve. As sb. (ellipt.) A cut- 
away coat. 

Cutchl (k27tj). 1759. [ad. Malay 
= Catechu. 

Cutcll2 (k2?tj). 1879. [ad. F. caticher 

(ult.) L. calcare.'] A pile of vellum leaves, 
between which laminae of gold-leaf aie placed 
to be beaten. 

Cutch, var. of Couch 2 ( Triticum repens ) . 
||Cutcha(k»-t;d),a./5«^/tf-/H(^.AIsokutcba. 
1834. [a. Hindi kachcha raw, crude, uncooked. ] 
Slight, makeshift (opp. to pucka solid). As sb. 
Sun-dried brick. 

Cutcher (in Paper -making) - Coucher2. 
IlCutcherry (Iwtje-ii), cutchery (kudjeri). 
Anglo-Ind. x6io, lii. Hindi kachahri,kacheri, 
hall of audience, etc.] i. A court-house. Also, 
a business office, f 3. A brigade of infantry 1799. 
Cute (ki?7t), a. colloq. Also 'cute. 1731. 
[Aplict. f. Acute a.] i. Acute, clever, sharp, 
shrewd, a. (U.S. coUoq. , etc.) Cunning a. 6. 
1868. Hence Cu‘teness. 

Cut-grass. 1840. [f. Cut v. : lit. 'grass 
that cuts j A genus of grasses, Leersia, esp. 
L. oryzoidcs. 

Cuticle (ki^TikT). 1615. [ad. L. cuUcula, 
dim. of cuiis.'l i. The Epidermis or scarf- 
skin of the body ; also transf of other super- 
ficial integuments. 3. Bot. B’ormerly, tbe pn- 
mary integumentary tissue; now, a superficial 
film formed of the outer layers of the epidermal 
cells 1671. t3. A film or thin coating -1704. 

var. IlCutPcula [L.]. Hence CutPcular a. of, 
pertaining to, or resembling a c. Cuthculari- 
za'tlon, the action or process of forming into c. 
Cutixularize v. trans., to form into c. 

Cutify (kizz’tifsi), v. 1890. [f. L. cutis skin ; 
see -FY. j intr. To form skin. Hcncc Cutlfi- 
ca'tion, formation of cutis. 

Cutikin (kirUkin). 6V. 1816. [f. mtt, cute 
ankle.] A gaiter, a spatterdash. 

Cutin (ki/rtin). 1863, [f. CtnTs + -iN.l 
Bot. The cellulo.se body forming the cuticle of 
plants, CUTOSE. Hence Cwtlnize v. s- cuU- 
cidarise. Cutiniza'tlon. 

II Cutis (kizrtis). 1603. [T,.] x. Anat.The 
true .skin or derma of the body. 3. Bot. The 
peridium of certain fungi. ^ Hence Cutl’tls 
J^ath., inflammation of the skin. 

Cutlass (ktiTias). 1594. [a. F. eouklas, 
augm. of conteau (mdii) knife. Sec also CUK- 
TEX.ACR, CUKTA L-AX.] A short HWord With a 

i (Fr. faire). § (f*r, to, mxih). 
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fiat wide slightly curved blade ; now es^, that 
with which sailors are armed. 

Conib , ; c«>fish, a species of fish, the Silvery hair- 
tail, so named from its shape. 

Cutler (kz7*tlai). ME. [a. F. coutelier L. 
type cultellarms, f. cuUelluSt OF. couicl knife ] 
One who makes, deals in, or repairs knives, etc 
Cutlery (k2?’tl9ri). 1449 \^,QY,ccuielerie, 
f. couteher\ see prec,] a. The art or trade of 
the cutler, b. collect. Articles made or sold by 
cutlers, as knives, scissors, etc. 

Cutlet (ko'tlet). 1706. [a, F. cBtelette (for- 
merly costeletie) double dim. of coste, c6te rib. 
In Eng., perh. assoc, w. c^lt.^^ A small piece of 
meat, usually mutton cut off the libs, or veal, 
used for broiling, frying, etc. 

Cutling (kiP'llig),?:'/-'/. 1645. [f, as 

if from a verb to cjftlei] The making of cutlery. 
Also attrib. 

That the men of Toledo .weie excellent at c. Milt. 
Cut-off (kz?*t|^’f, attrib, sb, 1741. 

[Cut V.] I. An act of cutting off or portion 
cut off. a. A new and shorter passage cut by a 
river through a bend. Western U S, 1830. 3, 

A stopping of a continuance or flow 1881. b. 
spec. [Steam-engine.) An arrangement by which 
the admission of steam to the cylinder is cut off 
when the piston has travelled part of the stroke, 
so that the steam during the remainder of the 
stroke works expansively ; a contrivance for 
effecting this. Also attrib. 1849. c* Any con- 
trivance for stopping the flow of a liquid, cutting 
off a connexion, and the like 1874. 
Cutose(kizzt«?>i*s). 1881. [f. Cutis - h -OSE.] 
Chem, One of the cellulose bodies ; the hyaline 
substance which forms the cuticle of plants. Also 
called cutin. 

Cut-out (k 27 t|au*t, k2?*tiaut),xA 1874 [Cut 
V.] Electr, Bngin. A device for automatically 
cutting lamps, motors, etc. out of circuit when 
the current attains a point at which it is un- 
desiiable to work. b. In motor-vehicles, an 
appliance that gives a free opening to the ex- 
haust gases 1905. 

Cutpurse, cut-purse (kfp-tpSis). ME [Cut 
V, III.] One who steals a puise by cutting it 
from the girdle, from which formerly it was sus- 
pended; hence, a pickpocket, thief; also fig. 

How often hast thou seene the C. hanged with the 
purse about his necke Golding. 

Cu’ttauee. 1623. [Urdu kattdnl, f. Arab. 
kaitan flax.] Fine linen from the East Indies. 
Cutter (k 2 ?*t 9 j), sb."^ ME- [f. CuTz/. +-er 1 .j 
I. One who cuts; one who shapes things by cut- 
ting; as f2istia?t-, stone-, wood-c, 1483. si, spec. 
fA hair-cutter -1624; a carver, sculptor, en- 
graver 1572; fa tailor; the person in a tailoring 
establishment who takes the measures and cuts 
out the cloth 1599 ; one who castrates animals 
1562. fa- One over-ready to resort to weapons ; 
a bully; also, a cutthroat -1826. 4. That which 
cuts; an implement or tool for cutting; the cut- 
ting part of a machine, etc. 1631 ; tan incisor 
tooth -'i69t. 5. Mining A crack intersecting 

the lines of stratification ; the cleavage of slate 
(iisu, in pL) ; a crack in a crystal (dial.) 175''% 
6. A superior quality of brick, which can be cut 
and rubbed 1842. 

Comh.x c.-bar, (a) a bar in which cutting-tools arc 
so fastened m to serve for circular cutting ; (b) the 
bar in a mowing or reaping machine that oear.s the 
knives; -grinder^ an instrument for sharpening 
the cutters of reaping machines, etc. ; -head, the re- 
volving head: of a tool with cutters ; -wheel, one 
serving for cutting. 

Cutter sb.2 1745. [app. a spec, 

use of prec.] Naat. x. A boat, belonging to a 
ship of war, shoiter and in proportion broader 
than the barge or pinnace, fitted for rowing or 
sailing, and used for carrying light stores, pas- 
sengers, etc. a. A small, single-masted vessel, 
clinker- or carvel-built, furnished with a straight 
running bowsprit, and rigged much like a sloop, 
as a revenue c, 1762. 3. iransf. A small sleigh 
or sledge for one or two persons. Canada and 
US. 1836. 

Comb, c.-bri^, ^ a vessel with square sails, a fore- 
and-aft mam-sail, and a jigger-mast with a smaller 
one (Smyth). 

Cutthroat, cut-throat (k» t,J)rdut). 1535, 
[See CuT^y.J i. One who cuts throats; a 
ruffian wlio murders or does deeds of violence. 


Also tra7isf and Jig. ta- A dark lantern -1825. 
3. The Mustang grape of Texas, having an 
acrid taste. 4. A West African bird, Amadina 
fasciata^ the male of which has a red mark round 
the throat 1872. 5. attrib. Murderous, ruffianly 
1567. b. Three-handed, as c. bridge, euchre. 

I. I am a soldier, sir, and not a cut-throat Froude. 

Cutting (k 27 *tig), vbl. sb, ME. [-ing 1.] i. 
The action of Cut v., in various senses, f 2. 
An intersection ; also a section -1726. 3. 

concr, A piece cut off; esp. a shred made in 
trimming an object for use ME. 4. spec. A 
small shoot bearing leaf-buds cut off a plant, 
and used for propagation 1664; a piece cut out 
of a newspaper, etc. 1856. 5. Irish Hist. Tail- 
age 1596. 6. A carving, etc. 1787. 7. Mining. 

' A poor quality of ore mixed with that which 
is better ' (Knight) 1874. 8. An excavation 

through giound that rises above the level of a 
canal , railway, or road which has to cross it 1836. 

Comb. : c.*box, tCa) ?a chaff- or straw-cutter; (^) a 
receptacle for the diamond dust in diamond-cutting; 
•shoe, a special shoe for horses which cut or inter- 
fere (see Cut v. VII. 2). 

Cu'tting, ppl. a. ME. [-ing 2.] i. That 
cuts, in various senses, as a c. blade, wind, 
employer, etc. 2. That acutely wounds the feel- 
ings 1583. f3- That is a ‘ cutter' or swagger- 
ing blade -1592. 

z. He can say the . . most c. things in the quietest of 
tones C. Bronte. Hence Cu'ttingly adv. 

Cuttle (k 27 t’l), [OK. ctidele ; of unkn. 
deriv.] A cephalopod of the genus Sepia or 
family Sephdx, esp. the common cuttlefish, 
Sepia officinalis, also called ink-Jisk from its 
power of ejecting a black fluid from a bag or 
sac, so as to darken the water and conceal it- 
self. Thence extended to other decapod, and 
oc-as. to octopod, cephalopods. Now usually 
called Cuttle-fish. Also attrib. 
t Cuttle, sb 2 1546. [app. a. OF. coutel (mod. 
couteaie).'] A knife. Alsoy?^. -i66r. "b.Haiisf 
2 Hen. IV, II. iv. 139. 

fCU'ttle, z/. rare. [? Echoic.] To whisper; to 
talk privately and confidentially. H. W.\lpole. 
Cu*ttle-bone. 1547. The internal calca- 
reous shell of the cuttle-fish ; used for pounce, 
as a polishing material, etc. 

Cuttle-fish; see Cuttle shJ 
Cuttoe (k 27 t«?). Ohs. exc. U.S, 1678. [ad. 
F. couteau. J ~ Couteau. 

Cu’ttoo. 1794. Carriage-building. One of 
the projections covering the top of the wheels 
which shelter the axle-tree arms from the dirt. 

' Cutty (kz7di). Sc. and n. dial. 17 . . . [f. 
Cut z/.] 

A. adj. Cut short, curtailed, as c. knife, pipe, 
sark, etc. 

B. 1. fifioxi for c. spoon [Sc. ) xj ... 2. 

Short for c. pipe 1776. 3. A tci m for a testy or 
naughty girl or woman; often playful 1816. 4. 
A local name for : a. The wren. b. The Black 
Guillemot, c. The hare. 1776. 

Cutty-stool. Sc. [Cutty a.] i. A 
low stool 1820. 3 . Formerly, in Scotland, a 

seat in a church, where offenders against chastity 
had to sit, and receive a public rebuke from the 
mini.ster. Also fg. 

Cutwal, -warn ; see Kotwal. 

Cutwater, cut-water (k2?*t|W9 toji), 1644. 
X. The knee of the head of a ship, etc., which 
divides tlie water before it reaches the bow; 
also, the forward edge of the prow. 2. The 
wedge-shaped end of the pier of a bridge, which 
serves to divide the current, break up ice, etc. 
1776. 3. An American sca-fowl, the Skimmer, 
Hhynchops nfgnr 1732. 

Cu’t-worlc, cu'twork. 1470. x»gm. Work 
produced by cutting or carving 166a. 2. Em- 

broidery with cut-out edge.s, also a kind of 
openwork embroidery or lace, formerly worn, 
b. Appliqnd work. 1470. fa* blower-beds cut 
into patterns -1727. 

Cu'twomi. r8o8. A caterpillar which cuts 
off by the surface of the ground the young 
plants of cabbage, maize, melons, etc.; esp. in 
US, the larvae of species of Jgrotis, a genus 
of moths. 

tllCuve, ME, [F. !— U. mfa.] A cask, vat 
-1673, 

II Cuvette (k/Vve*t), 167S, [F., dim. of 


(see prec.).] 1, Fortif. = Cuhette. 3. An 
ornamental shallow dish for holding water, etc. 
1706. 3. Glass-making. A large clay basin or 

crucible used in making plate-glass 1832. 
Cwt., abbrev. of HUNDREDWEIGHT, [f c 
= L. centum -iwt. = weight.^ 

-cy, suffix of sbs., originating in L. -cia, -iia^ 
Gr. -/ria, -Areia, -ria, -reia. Occurring chiefly 
in the combined forms -acy, -ancy, -ency, 

-CRACY, -MANGY, q. V. 

Cya-, shortened f. Cyano-, in names of 
chemical compounds, as Cya'melide, a white 
crystalline substance polymeric with c>anic 
acid; etc.^ 

Cyamid. Zooi. A crustacean of the family 
Cyamidx; a whale-louse. 
Cyamoid(s3i*amoici),a! rare. 1882. [f. Gr. 
Kva/xos.'] Resembling a small bean. 

Cyan-. I. Comb. f. Gr. noavos and Kvdveos 
‘ dark-blue ’ bef. a vowel. 2. Chem. = Cyano- 
2, used as comb. f. Cyanogen bef. a vowel, as 
in Cyanamide, the amide of cyanogen, CN2H2, 
a white crystalline body. Cyanhydric a. «= 
hydrocyanic. Cyanu’rate, a salt ot CyanuTic 
[Uric], or Cyanure*iiic acid, an acid polyme- 
ric with cyanic acid, obtained by heating dry 
urea in a flask. 

Cyanate (s9i*an^it). 1845. [f. Cyan- 2 -1- 
-ATE.] Chem. A salt of cyanic acid. 

Cyan-blue. 1879. [f.Gr./ruai/oyor/n/(ii/coy.] 
A greenish-blue colour, lying between green and 
blue in the spectrum. 

(I Cyanea (s9i<fi-nza). 1883. [fern, of L, cyane- 
ns, Gr. Kvavios dark blue, j A genus of jelly- 
fishes. Hence Cyameid, one of these. 

Cyaneous(soi<?imz9s),2:. rare. 1688. [f. L. 
cyaneus (see prec.) +-OUS.J Deep blue, azure, 
var. Cya*nean (rare). 

Cyanhydric ; see Cyan- 2. 

Cyanic (ssisemik), a. 1832. [f. Cyan- a 4 
-ic.J I. Chem. Of or containing cyanogen. 2. 
Blue, azure ; spec, in Bof., one of the two series 
into which Candolle divided the coloui s of flowers 
(the other being xantkic =s yellow) 1849. 

1. C. acid, a colourless, pungent, volatile, un.slabic 
Iiqiiid (CNHO). 

Cyanide (s9i anoid). 1826 [f. Cyan- 2 + 
-IDE.] Chem. A simple compound of cyanogen 
with a metal or organic radical, as potassiuvi c. 
(KCy). 

Cyanin (sai-anin). 1863. [f. Cyan- i + -in.] 
The blue colouring matter of some flowers, as 
the violet, etc. 

Cyanine (sai-anoin). 1872. [f. as jircc. + 
-INE.] Chem. A blue dyc-.stuff prejiarcd fioin 
chinoiine with amyl iodide, ii.scd in calico- 
printing. 

Cyanite (sni'finoit). 1794. [ f. as prcc. -f" 
-ITE.] M/ 71 . I. A native silicate of aluminium, 
usually blue. 2. A firc-proof pi iming for paint, 
etc. 1884. 

Cyano- (bef. a vowel or h usually cyan-). 

1. Used as comb. f. Gr. Kvavm a dark-blue 
mineral, fcvdveos adj. dark-blue, in scientific 
terms, as : 

Cyano'cbroite Mitt, [Gr. 1 > ^ ^^kie hy- 
drous sulphate of copper and potassium. Cya- 
no'patliy Path, [Gr, -iraOcta^ f, rrdOot . ) (Cya- 
nosis, Cyano’tricbite Min. [Gr. Tptx-], 
abluc fibrous sulphate ofeopperand aluminium. 

2. Chem. ( -t- Cyan- 2) ; 01 or containing cya- 
nogen; in the names of cyanogen compounds, 

Cyanogen (soia'*n<5fdJ5en). 1826. [ad. E, 
cyanogbie, f. Gr. tcvavoii a dark-blue mineral 
-GEN, named from its entering into the com- 
position of Pru.«inn blue.] Chem, A compound 
radical consisting of one atom of nitrogen and 
one of carbon (symbol CN or Cy). In tlic form 
of di^-cyanogen (CaNj), it is a colourless ga.s, 
highly poisonom, with an odour like that o( 
prussic acid, It exists in many compounds, 
the cyanides, cyanates, cyanuretH, etc. 
Cyanometer (s9iinp’m/iw). 1829. [f. CiYA- 
NO- X + -METER.] An instrument for mea.suring 
the intensity of the blue of the sky. Hence 
Cyanome'tric a, Cyano’metry. 

Cyanos© (soi'^iuTiis). 1834* [Cf.E.ryawr^,] 
/\/th. rf Oanosih. Ilentn* Cy'aw'ited ///. a, 
afflicted with cynnanlH. 
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II Cyanosis (s3ian(?u*sis). 1834. [a. Gr. /cudi/- 
daik-bhie colour.] Pai/i, Lividness of 
the skin owing to the circulation of imperfectly 
oxygenated blood; blue jaundice. Hence Cya* 
no’tic a. pertaining to, or affected with, c. 
Cyanot37pe(s3ise*n<?ioip). 1842. [f. Cyano- 
+ Type.] a photographic process in which 
paper sensitized by a cyanide is employed; a 
print obtained by this process. Also attrib. 
Cyanu-rate, -uric, etc. ; see Cyan- 2. 
Cyanuret (soise'nifet). 1827. [-uret.] 
Chem. = Cyanide. 

Cyanurin (s3ianiu»*rin). 1845. [f Cyan- i 
+ Urine.] Path ^ A blue deposit occas. found 
in urine. 

tCyatti. 1544. [ad. L. cyathus.'] « Cya- 
THUS r. -1631. 

Cyatliiform(s3ra])ifpim),^i. 1776. [f. Cya- 
thus + -(i)form. ] Bot. , etc. Shaped like a cup 
a little widened at the top. 
Cyatholith(s3i£e*))oli])). 1875. [f.CYATLUs 
+ -LiTH.] Biol. A kind of coccolith resembling 
two cups placed base to base. 
Cyathophylloid (soi:a])^7fiL-loid). 1862. [£ 
mod.L. Cyathophyllum (f. Gr, Kvados + (pvWoy) 
+ -orD.] adj. Akin to the fossil cup-corals of 
the genus Cyathophyllum, sb, A coral of this 
family 1872. 

Cyathozooid (sDi|S]?tfzJu*oid). 1877. [f. Gr. 
KuaOos Cyathus + 2 ooid.] Zool, An abortive 
first stage of the embryo of certain compound 
ascidians, which becomes by gemmation the 
foundation of a colony. 

II Cyathus (s3i*a})i?s). PI. cyathi (-lioi). ME. 
[a. L., a Gr. Kva&os wine-cup, measure.] i. 
Gr. and Rom, Antiq. A cup or ladle used for 
drawing wine out of the Crater or mixing- 
bowl ; also a measure = about of a pint, a, 
Bot. The cup-like body which contains the re- 
productive bodies of Marcha?itia 1866. 

Cycad (soi'kad), 1845. [ad. mod.L. generic 
name Cycas, ~adls, a. supposed Gr. tcv/cas, 
scribal error for fcoims acc. pL of kuX^, the 
Egyptian doum-palm.] BoL A plant of the 
genus Cycas which gives its name to the Cyca- 
dacex, a natural order of Gymnosperms, related 
to the Conifers. Hence Cycada'ceous a. of or 
belonging to the N.O. Cyeadacrx or Cycads; 
var. Cyca’deous. Cyca'diform a. resembling 
the cycads in form. Cy'cadite, a fossil c. 
Cyclamen (si*kl^men). 1550. [med. and 
mod.L., L. cyclaminos or -on, Gr, kvkX&iaivos, 
? f. kvk\09. ) A genus of Primulaceoe, cultivated 
for their handsome early-blooming fllowers; the 
fleshy root-stocks are sought alter by swine, 
whence the name Sowbread. Also, a plant 
of this genus. 

Cyclamin (si*klamin). 1842. [f. prec.] 

Chom, A poisonous principle extracted from 
the tubers of Cyclamen; it is a non-azotized 
glucoside. 

II Cyclarthrosis (sikldifr^^wsis). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. Kvfckoi -hapOpcaaLS.] Anat, A circular or 
rotatory articulation, as that of the radius with 
the ulna. So Cyclarthro'dial a, of, or of the 
nature of, a c. 

II Cyclas (si*kUs). Hist, [L., a. Gr. 

A tightly-fitting tunic anciently worn by women, 
and occas. by men, esp, the tunic or surcoat 
made shorter in front than behind, worn by 
knights over their armour in the 14th century. 
Also confu.%ed with ChCLAXOUN, q, v. 

Cycle (sorkT), sk ME. [a. F., or ad. L. 
eye Ins, a, Gr. x. Astron. A circle or 

orbit in the heavens t 6 sx, 2. A recurrent period 
of a definite number of years ME.; a period in 
which a certain round of events or phenomena 
is completed, recurring in the same order in 
equal succeeding periods r66a; along indefinite 
period; an age 1842, 3. A recurrent round or 
course (of successive events, phenomena# etc.) 
1664. 4. mn. A round, course, or period 

through which anything runs to its completion 
5. A complete set; a round 1662. 6. 

spec, A series of poems or prose romances col- 
lecfctid round a central event or epoch of mythic 
history and forming a continuous narrative; as 
ihe Arihurim r., (mus,) e, pf songs 7, BoA 

A complete turn of the spire In kaf-armngement 


1 857. 8 . A^ed. A course of remedies , continued 

during a fixed series of days 1882. 9. Zool. In 

corals, a set of septa of like age 1877. 10. Geom. 
A closed path m a cyclic region 1881. b. Ther- 
modynamics. A senes of operations at the end 
of which the working substance is brought back 
to its original state 1929. c. Electr, A full 
period of an alternating current, n. Short for 
bicycle, tricycle, or the like 1881. Also attrzb. 

2. C. of Indiction \ see Indiciion. Aietonic or 
lunar c,: a c. of xg yeais, established by the Greek 
astronomer Meton, and used for determining Easter. 
Solar c . : a period of 28 years, at the end of which the 
days of the week recur on the same days of the month. 
The c. within which dearths and plenties make their 
revolution Petty. .A c. of Cathay Teknyson. 4. 
Doctrines which have run their c. i86g. Hence 
Cyxled ppi. a. consisting of cycles, as cycled times. 

Cycle (s9rk^l),z>, 1842. [f. prec.sb. Cf. Gr. 
yfUtfAerv.] i, inir. To move in cycles; to pass 
through cycles. a. To ride a cycle, to travel 
by cycle 1883. Hence Cycler = Cyclist i. 
Cycling vbl, sb, 

Cy*clian, a, rare, 1699, [^* ftsvicXiOi 4 
AN.J « Cyclic 2, 3. 

Cyclic (siklik), a. 1794. [ad. h, cyclicus, 
a. Gr. kvkKlkSs, f. kvkXos Cycle.] x. Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a cycle; moving 
in cycles, 2. Of or belonging to a cycle of 
mythic and heroic story; see Cycle sb. 6. 1822, 
Also transf 3. Bot. Of a flower : Having its 
par^s arranged in whorls X875. 4 * Afatk, Of or 
pertaining to a circle or cycle 1852. 5, Gr. 

Prosody. Of a dactyl or anapaest : Occupying 
in scansion three instead of four times 1844. 

I. Twenty c. years, of ten months each Arnold 
2. C. jioei . ; one of the writera of the Epic cycle. ]. 
C. reji'wn {Afath.) : a region within which a closed 
line can be drawn in such a manner that it cannot 
.shrink indefinitely without passing out of the region. 

Phr. C. chorys [Gr. / cn/cAio? in Gr.^ Aniiq.i 

the dithyrambic chorus, which was danced in a ring 
round the altar of Dionysus, 

Cyclical (si'klikal), a. 1817. [f. ns piec. 
+ -AL.] I. Of a line: Returning into itself so 
as to form a closed curve (rare), a. = Cyclic 
I, 2, 3 (also transf in Zool,), 

Phr. C. number •. a number in which the sum of the 
divisors equals the whole, 

Cyclide (sai'klid, si’kbid). 1874. [a. F., f. 
Cycle.] Georn, ‘The envelope of a sphere whose 
centre moves on a fixed quadric, and which cuts 
a fixed sphere orthogonally ' (Salmon). 

Cyclist ^Di-klist). 1882. [f. Cycle .fA + 
-IST.J 1. One who rides a cycle. 2. One who 
reckons by a cycle or cycles ; one who recog- 
nizes cycles in the course of phenomena. 
IlCyclitis (sikbi'tis). 1861. [f. Gr. /ri/yr Aos + 
-ITIS. I Path, Inflammation of the ciliary body. 

Cyclo- (ssikk, szkb), comb, i, Gr. kvkXos 
circle (see Cycle), as in : 

Cyclobramchiate a. [Gr. 0 pdyxt<s gills], hav- 
ing gills circularly arranged ; applied to a sub- 
order of gastropodous molluscs (Cyclobranckia, 
-branchiata) ; also said of the gills. Cycloce’- 
phalus [Gr. ni<l>aKrf], a monster having two 
contiguous eyes, or a double eye in the median 
line. Cyctocli'nal a» Geol, = Quaquaversal. 
Cyclocoedic^ [Gr. «oiAfa], having the intestines 
coiled : said of birds. Cyclogen [Gr. -yevTjs'], 
Bot, = Exogen; so Cyclo*genons a, Cy*clo- 
graph [Gr, -ypafpos"], an instrument for tracing 
circular arcs. Cyclo'grapher, a writer of a 
cycle (of legends, etc.). Cyclolith [Gr. Xt 0 os], 
a name for a prehistoric stone circle. Cyclo- 
neuTous, -ose a, Zool., having the nervous axis 
circularly arranged, as in the Radiata. Cyclo*- 
pterous a, [Gr. irrcpbv'], round-winged, round- 
finned. Cycloscope [Gr. -(r/foiros], {a) an ap- 
paratus for measuring velocity of revolution ; ' 
\b) an instrument for setting out railway curves. 
CyclospeTmous a, [Gr. cnrlp/za] Bot, having 
the embryo coiled about the central albumen. 
Cyclo’stomate, -sto’matous, -stomous a. [ Gr. 
(rr 6 fxa], having a round sucking moutln or a 
circular aperture of the shell; also belonging to 
a certain division of the Polyzoa {Cyclostomata), 
Cyclostome a, » CycUstomons ; sb, a cyclo- 
stomous fish, as the lamprey ; a cyclostomous 
gastropod. Cyclosystem, the circular arrange- 
ment of the pores in some HydrocoralUna 
(Millepores, etc.). 


Cyclode (ssiridJud, si*k-). [f. Gr.AciJtfAoy + 
oSos.] Math, The Involute of any order to 
a circle. Sylvester. 

Cycloid (s3i*kloid, si*k-), sb. 1661. [See 
next.] I. Math, The curve traced in space by 
a point in the circumference (or on a radius) of 
a circle as the circle lolls along a straight line, 
a. Zool, A cycloid fish; see next 1847. 

I. The co7mnon c. is that traced by a point in the 
circumference of the circle, and has cusps where this 
point meets the straight line j that traced by a point 
within the circle is 2 . prolate c. (with inflexions) ; by 
a point without the circle a curtate c. (with loops). 

Cycloid, ^2!. 1847. [ad. Gr./ti//^Aoet5i7?; see 
Cycle. J Zool, a. Said of the scales of certain 
fishes : Of a somewhat circular form, with con- 
centric striations. b. Belonging to the Cycloidei, 
or order of fishes with cycloid scales. 

Cycloidal (soiklordal, sik-), a. 1704. [f. 
as prec.] i. Geom. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
form of a cycloid. 2. Zool, = Cycloid a. a. 

Cycloi*deaii. Also -ian. 1837. [f. mod.L. 
cycloideus', see Cycloid a. and -an.J adj. Be- 
longing to the cycloid fishes, sb. A cycloid fish. 
Cyclometer (ssikV-m^'tai). 1815. [f. Gr. 
icvkXos + fiirpov.] i . An instrument for measur- 
ing circular arcs, 2. An apparatus attached to 
a wheel, esp. of a cycle, tor registering its re- 
volutions. So Cyclo’metry, measurement of 
circles. 

Cyclone (sai-kkun). 1848. [f. Gr. or 
KVKkcby.] gen, A term for all atmospheric 
disturbances in which the wind has a circular 
or whirling course. b. spec. A hurricane of 
limited diameter and destructive violence 1856. 
c, McUorol, A system of winds rotating around 
a centre of minimum barometric pressure, the 
centie and whole system having itself also a 
motion of translation, which is sometimes 
anested, when the cyclone becomes for a time 
stationary. (Cf. Anticyclone.) Also tratisf. 
Hence Cyclo*nal a, of or pertaining to a c. So 
Cy domic, -al a. cy clonal; of the natuie of a c. 
Cyclomically adv. 

Cyclop ; see Cyclops. 

Cyclopaedia, -pedia (soikkprdia). 1636. 

[ Abbrev. of Encyclopaedia, q. v.] fi . ■== En- 
cyclopedia I. -1676. 2. = ENCYCLOPAi’DIA 

2, 3. 1728. Hence Cyclopse-dic, -pedic a. per- 
taining to or of the nature of a c. Cyclopas'di- 
cally adv, in a cyclopaedic manner. 
Cyclopean, -ian(s9ikkp?jln, soikku’pian), 
a, 1641, [f. L. Cyclopens, f. (ult.) Gr. Km\<up 

a Cyclops,] i. Belonging to or resembling the 
Cyclopes ; monstrous, huge ; single, or large 
and round, like the one eye of a Cyclops. 2. 
Applied to an ancient style of masonry m which 
the stones are immense and irregular in shape; 
fabled to be the work of a gigantic Thiacian 
race called Cyclopes. Also transf 1835. 

Cyclopia(s9ikl«?h-pi^). 1839. [f.Gr.KvnXoop; 
see below.] Zool., etc. The fusion of two eyes 
into one place in the middle of the forehead, as 
in a Cyclops. 

Cyclopic, (s9ikV*pik, -al), a.i 1633. 
[ad. Gr. KVHXaimKbs.] Belonging to or re- 
sembling a Cyclops; monstrous; Cyclopean. 
CyclO’pic, af .2 1879. [f. botanical name 
Cyclopia!] Chem. In c. acid : an acid obtained 
from Cyclopia Vogelii, a plant used in Africa 
for the preparation of tea. 

Cyclopoid(srklapoid,&9i*-). 1852. [f.mod. 
L. Cyclops (in Zool.) -I--OID.] adj. Belonging 
to, or resembling the family Cyclopidse of Cope- 
pods, of which the genus Cyclops is the type. 
sb. One of the Cyclopidse, 

II Cyclops (soi'klpps). Also Cyclop. PL 
Cydopes(s9ikl<J«*pfz) ; also Cyclops, Cyclopsea. 
1513, fa. L., a. Gr, Kv/cAcuif lit. ' rovmd-eyed 
f, kvkXos + In Cyclopc, whence Eng. 
Cyclop,] X, Gr. Adythol. One of a race of one- 
eyed giants wlio forged thunderbolts for, Zeus. 
2. Zool, A genus of small fresh-water copcipods, 
having an (*ye (really double) situated in the 
middle of the front of the head 1849. Also attrib. 

X* Such an obdurate C., to have but one eye for thi.s 
text Milt. The Cyclop from hi^ den replies Pow. 
Cydorama (saiklora^m^). 1840. [mod. f. 
Gr. ni^MXot BpajM,] A picture of a landscape, 
etc., arranged on the inside of a cylindrical 
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surface, the spectator standing in the middle. 
Hence Cyclora*mic a. 

Cyclosis (saiklJu'sis). 1835. [a. Gr. kvkXqi- 
ms J I. Biol. A term for the circulation of latex 
in the vessels of plants ; also for the circulation 
of protoplasm in certain cells, a. Math. The 
occurrence of cycles (see Cycle 10) 1881. 

Cyclostylar (soikbstoflaj), a. 1850. [f. Gr. 
umXos o-Tvkos + -AE. ] Archil. Relating to a 
structure composed of a circular range of columns 
without a core. 

Cyclostyle (soi-kbstail). 1883. [f. Gr. kvkXo^ 
+ STYI.E, L. stilus. ] An apparatus for printing 
copies of writing. It consists of a pen with a 
small toothed wheel at the point which cuts 
minute holes in specially prepared paper; this 
paper is then used as a stencil-plate from which 
copies are printed. 

Cyclo'tomy. 1879. [f. Gr. /fv/fAos + -To/xia.] 
I. Math. The problem of the division of the 
circle into a number of equal parts. 2. Surg. 
Division of the ciliary muscle 1889. 

IlCyclus (si*klz»s, soi’kljys). 1810. [L.] = 

Cycle 6 . 

Cyder, var. of Cider. 
llCydippe (soidi-p?). 1835. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
K.vdLTnrr}, one of the Nereids.] Zool. A typical 
genus of Ctenophora, including C. filosa. 
Hence Cydi’ppian a. Cydi’ppid, a ctenophoran 
of the family of C. 

tCydon. rard. 1643. [f. L. cydonia (sc. 

mala), f. Cydonia, Kvbcovia a town of Crete,] 
Quince. Cydonin, mucilage of quince seeds. 
Cyesiology (soiifsi^j-lod^i). 1846. [f. Gr. 
Kvrjffis pregnancy.] That branch of physiology 
which treats of pregnancy. 
Cygneous(si-gnzi3s), 1880. [f.L. cygnus 
swan.] Swan-like; in Bryology, curved like a 
swan’s neck. 

Cygnet (si 'gnet). ME. [A dim. of F. 
or L. cygnus swan.] A young swan; Her. a 
swan borne in coat-armour. 

So doth the Swan her downie Signets saue Shaks. 
Cylinder (sidindoi). 1570. [ad. L. cylindrus^ 
a. Gr. KvXivdpos, deriv. of /evKlvSeiv to roll.] 

1. Geom. A solid figure of which the two ends 
are equal and parallel circles, and the inter- 
vening curved surface is such as would be 
traced hyaline moving parallel to itself with 
its ends m the circumferences of these circles, 
a. Any body or object of cylindrical form 1641. 
3. Mechanics. Applied to many cylindrical parts 
of machines, etc. ; e.g. the bore of a gun barrel, 
the part of a revolver which contains the 
chambers for the cartridges; the ban el of a 
pump, in which the piston works ; the cylindrical 
chamber m which the steam acts upon the 
piston; in Prhiting, the roller used in letter- 
press printing for inking the type (now inking- 
roller), pressing the paper against the type, or 
carrying the type or printing surface; etc. 

Comb . ; c.-axis = axis-cylinder (see Axis ^); -bore, 
(tf) sb. a gun of which the bore is of uniform diameter; 
(Jf) vb. to make with a cylindrical bore ; -cock, a cock 
at the end of the c. in a steam-engine to allow water 
of condensation to escape; -cover, the steam-tight 
lid at the end of a steam-c. ; -escapement, a form 
of watch escapement (also c.illed horizontal escape- 
ment)i -press (U.S.), -prlnting-maclilne, a ma- 
chine in which a c. is used either for carrying the type 
or giving the impression; -watch, one with a c.- 
escapement- 

Cylindra-ceous, a. 1676. [Cf. F. cylin- 
Like a cylinder in shape, cylindrical. 

II Cylindrenchenm (silindre-gkimli). 1835. 
[f. Gr. KbXivbpos+ infusion.] Bot. 
Tissue consisting of cylindrical cells. 

Cylindric (silimdrik), a. 1688. [ad. mod.L. 
cylindricus', see -ic.] Having the form of a 
cylinder, cylindrical. 

CyHndiical (silirndrikai), 1646. ff, as 
prec.-i--AL.] I. Of the form of a cylinder. 

2. Of, pertaining, or relating to a cylinder 1656. 

I. C. lens : a lens of which one or both surfaces are 
portions of c. surfaces. C. vault : ‘ one in the shape 
of the segment of a cylinder (Gwilt). a. C. 
tian: a form of projection in which part of aspWical 
surface^ is projected upon the surface of a cylinder, 
which is then unrolled into a plane. Hence Cy* 
li’ndricaliy adv. 

Cylinddform (sili'ndrif^jm), a, 1870. [f. 


L. cylindrus + -FORM. J Ol the form of a cylinder. 
Cylindro (siliuidr^?), comb. f. Gr. nvXivBpos 
Cylinder, as in Cylindrome*tric a., relating 
to the measurement of cylinders ; etc. 
Cylindroid (silrndroid, si*-'). 1663. [f. as 
prec.; see -OID.] adj. Resembling a cylinder; 
somewhat cylindrical in form 1839. sh. A figure 
resembling a cylinder; spec, an elliptic cylinder. 
So Cylindroi*dal a. 

II CyliX (si'liks). 1850. [Gr. /ruXt^.] Gr.Aniiq. 

\ A shallow cup with a tall stem ; a tazza. 

II Cyma(s3i*ma). 1563. [mod.L., a. Gr. /cOjua 
anything swollen, a wave, etc.] i. Archit. A 
moulding of a cornice, the outline of which con- 
sists of a concave and a convex line , an ogee. 
2. Bot. = Cyme i, 2. 1706. 

I. C. recta : a moulding concave in its upper part, 
and convex below. C. reversa (rarely inversd) a 
moulding convex in its upper part, and concave below. 

Cymagraph (soi-magraf). 1837. [erron. f. 
piec. + Gr. -ypa(pos.'] An instrument for copy- 
ing mouldings. 

II Cymaise (sim4^-2k 1656. [T.jO.d.'L. cyma- 
hum.'] = Cyma, Cymatium. 

Cymar (simau). Also fsimar, symar. 
1641, [ad. F. simarre^ see Chimer, Simar.] 
I. A loose light garment for women , esp. a 
chemise. 2. = Chimer 1673. 

I. Disrobed of all clothing saving a c. of white silk 
Scott. 

Cymatium (simge*ti:pm, 1563. 

[a. Gr. KvixcLTLov, dim. of /cC/ia.j Ai'chit. =■. 
Cyma. 

Cymbal (si-mbal). OE. [ad. L. cyjnbalnm^ 
a. Gr. KviiBciXov, deriv. of Kvfx^T} hollow of a 
vessel, cup.] i. One of a pair of concave plates 
of brass or bronze, which are struck together to 
produce a sharp ringing sound. Also transf. 
Also fig. (with ref. to i Cor. xiii. i). 2. A kind 
of stop on an organ 1852. 

I. In vain with cymbals* ring They call the grisly 
king Milt. Hence Cymbaled ppl. a., (a) furnished 
with cymbals; (b) produced 01 accompanied by 
cymbals. Cymbalist, Cymballer, a player on 
the cymbals. 

(I Cymbalo (srmbal^), 1879. It* cerithalo^ 
cimbalo, repr. L. cymbaluni, but applied to the 
dulcimer.] The Dulcimer, q. v. 
i Cymbiforni, a. 1836. [f. L. cymba; see 
-FORM.] Bot., etc. Boat-shaped. 

Cyme (soim). Also feime. 1725. [a. F. 
cime, cvme * top, summit ' : — pop.L. erma = L. 
cy?na (see above).] fi. (cime.) A head (of un- 
e.xpanded leaves, etc.) (rare). a. Bot. (cyme.) 
A centrifugal or definite inflorescence wherein 
the primary axis bears a single tcimmal flower 
which develops first : opp. to Raceme. Ap- 
plied esp. to inflorescences of this type forming 
a more or less fiat head. 1794. 3. Archit. =- 

Cyma 1877. Hence Cymule, a small c. 
Cyme (Jlfacb. v. iii. 55, ist FoL), ? erron. for 
cynne, SENNA. 

Cymene (s3i*mm). 1863. [f. Gr. icvpivov 
Cumin.] Che/n. A hydrocarbon, dis- 

covered in 1840 in oil of cumin, and in other 
plants. So Cymidine, a base, Cy- 

mol = Cymene. 

Cy^ml'ing; see Simlin, a kind of squash. 
Cy.mobotryo'se, i88a. [i.h.cyma-¥ 
Botryose.] Used of cymes arranged in a 
racemose manner. 

Cymogene (soi’ra^cl^zh). i88a. [f. cyt/iO' 
deriv. of Cymene -{--GENE. 1 A gaseous sub- 
stance, consisting chiefly or butani;, given off 
during the distillation of crude paraflin, used 
condensed as a freezing-mixture, 

Cymoid, a. 18x5. [f. Cyma 4* -oix),] Re- 
sembling a cyma. 

Cyraopbane (s;>i*m<?fij*n). 1804. [f.Gr. w- 
^0, comb. f. '^ipav’qu ] a«CHRYSOBERYL. 

Hence Cymo’phanous a. having a vvfavy, float- 
ing light; chatoyant. 

Cymose (ssimJu's), a 1807. [ad, L. 
sus, f, cyma; see -OSK. j BoL Bearing cymes; 
of the nature of a cyme ; arranged in a cyme. 
(Of an inflorescence centrifugal or demiU; 
opp. to racemose.) Hence Cymo*aely aSi. in a 
c. manner, var. Cy*mow« (Diets,). 

Cymric (krmrik), 1839. [f. WelsK Cymnt 
Wal6s, Cymry the Welsh, pi. of Cymro, prol>. 


repr. ancient Combrox compatriot (cf. Allo- 
brox).] Of or pertaining to the Welsh people 
or language. 

II Cynanche (sinse qkz).^ 1706. [L , a. Gr. 
nvydjxVt dog + ayx^^^ throttle; ct. 

Quinsy.] Path. A name for diseases of the 
throat, marked by inflammation, swelling, and 
difficulty of breathing, etc.; esp. Quinsy. 

I Cynantbropy (sinse-njin^pi). 1594. [mod. 
f. Gr. fcvydvOpcoTTos lit. dog-man.] A species of 
madness in which a man imagines himself to 
be a dog. 

Cynarctomaeby (sinaaktp-maki). [f. Gr. 
Kvy- dog + dpKTos bear+“/uaxia fighting.] Bear- 
baiting. Butler Hud. i. i. 752. 

Cynareous (sinea-izos), a. 1846. [f. mod. 
L. Cynarese, f. Cynara artichoke.] Bot. Be- 
longing to the order Cynaraceoe proposed by 
Lmdley of Composite plants, including the 
thistles, artichoke, burdock, etc. So Cynaroid 
a. allied to the artichoke. 
tCyne- (kuno-, kino-), in OE. = royal ; oc- 
curring in many compounds, as cynebdt (see 
Boot sbf), the king’s boot, compensation paid 
to the people for the murder of the king; etc. 

Cynegetic (smzd^e-tik). rare. 1646. [ad. 
Gr. Kvvrjy^TLii 6 s, f. /cvvTjyerirs, f. /evu- clog + 
-^yeriji leader.] adj. Relating to the chase 1716. 
sb. pi. Cynegetics : the chase. 

Cynic (si -nik). 1547. [^d.L. cynuzes, a. Gr., 
f. fcvojVf nvpos dog.] 

A. adj. I. Belonging to or characteristic of 

the sect of philosophers called Cynics; see B. i. 
1634. 2. Having the qualities of a cynic (.see 

B. 2); pertaining to a cynic; cynical 1597. 

2. The c. smile . the signal of a contempt which he 
was too haughty to express Diskaeli. 

Phr. C. year or period, the canicular cycle of the 
ancient Kgyptians; see Canicular. C. spai^mx a 
convulsive contraction of the facial muscles of one 
side, so that the teeth are shown in the mannei of an 
angry dog {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

B. sb. 1. One of a sect of philosopheis in 

ancient Gieece, founded by Antisthencs,a pupil 
of Socrates, who contemned ease, wealth, and 
the enjoyments of liie. The most lamoiis was 
Diogenes, who carried the principles of the sect 
to an extreme. 1547. 2. A person di.sposed to 

rail or find iaiilt; now usually: One di.sposed 
to deny and sneer at the sincerity or goodnes.s 
of human motives and actions 1596. 

I. Like the Cynupie shut up alvuiye in a 'fub 
Howlll. a. The c., who admiujs and <'njoy.s no- 
thing, despises and censures evcr> thing 1866. 

Hence Cynical «. rcsciublingtheC. philosophers; 
surly, currish, misanthropic, captious; now dls. 
posed to deny human .sincerity and goudne.s.s; (log. 
like. Cynically adv. 

Cynicism (si-nisiz’m). 1672. [f. Cynic 

4--ISM.1 I. (zvith capital C.) The philosophy 
of the Cynics; sec Cynic B, x. 2. Cynical 
disposition, character, or quality 31672; an 
instance of cynicism 1B9X, 

a. The c. of his ineasuretl vice Lvtton. var. 
Cv'nism {rare). 

II Cynips (srnips), 1777. [Formed by XJnnaaia 
from Gr. kvv~ dog + Xi// a kind of cynips (D.ar- 
mestetcr).] Bntom. 'riui typical genus of the 
gall-flies, hynenoptcrous in.sect.s which punc- 
ture plants in order to deposit their eggs, and 
thus produce galls or gall-nuts. Ilencc Cyni- 
pid, an insect of tlie CyH{pidi*\ or family alli(*d 
to Cynlps. Cynipi’dcan, -deous, Cyni’pidous 
ad/s. of or pertaining to the Cynipidoe. 

Cyno-, a. Cir. /cuve-, comb. f. kvwv {hwA 
dog; occurring in many compounds, technic'al 
terms, and nonce-words; as Cynoclept (Gr. 
reXiitrrj^], a dog-.stcakr; etc. 

II Cynocepbalus (sint?-, PI. 4. 

ME. [L., a. Gr., f. nwo- dog- 4 head, ] 

1. One of a fabled race of men with dogs' lujad.H, 

2. The Dog-faced Baboon. In Zool taken m 
the name of the genus. 3601. Hence Cyno« 
ce*pbalou8 a, pertaining to or of the nature of 
a c. ; dog-headed. 

CyHOid (si’noid), a. [ad. Gr, 

Dog-like; belonging to the Cymldm or canine 
division of the Carnivora. 
Cyiiomorpbic(sim?-, 169a. 

[f. (ult.) Gr. Hvvbpopipoiff £ WFO-dog- !• 
form.] X. Zool Belonging to tlie division 
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Cynomorpka of catarrhme monkeys. 2. (after 
anthrofomorphic,) Relating to a dog’s ways of 
looking at things. So CjmomoTpliism. 

Cynosure (si-n^-, ssrn^siui). 1596. fa. F., 
ad. L. cynosura (also used), a. Gr. fcwocrovpa 
dog’s tail, Ursa Minor.] i. The constellation 
Ursa Minor, which contains in its tail the Pole- 
star. a. Something that serves to direct 

1596. b. Something that is a centre of attraction 
1601. 

2 Some beauty . The C. of neighbouring eyes 
Milt, Hence CynosuTal a. relating to or like a c. 

Cynthia (si*n])ia) 1632. [L. Cy 72 ihia {dea)^ 
the Cynthian goddess, i,e. Aitemis or Diana, 
born on Mount Cvnthus; hence the Moon.] A 
name for the Moon personified as a goddess. 
Hence Cynthian a. 

While C. checks her dragon yoke Milt. Pens. 59. 

Cyperaceous (sipeiv^^Jos), a, 1852. If. Bot. 
L. CyperacedC, f. Cyper2is\ see -ACEOUS. J Bot. 
Belonging to the Cype^-acex or Sedges. j 

II Cyperus (s9ipT8Ti?s, soi*peiz?s). 1597. [L., 
a. Gr. /cvTTcipoSf /cvrrepos (ITerod.), an aromatic 
marsh-plant.] Bot. A large genus of endoge- 
nous plants, giving its name to the N.O. Cypj- 
racL’se. C. is the Sweet Cyperus, or 

English Galingale. 

|lCypheUa(b9ife’la). PI. -ae. 1857. [ad. Gr. 
KvcpeWa (pi.) the hollows of the ears.] Bot. A 
cup-like depression on the undersurface of the 
thallus of some lichens. 

Cypher, var. of CnnrER. 

Cyphonisni (ssi-foniz’m). 1727. [ad. Gr. 
KvcpojvLCTfjLus, f. KVijxuv, f. bciit, J Gr.Antiq. 

Punishment by the tcv(()OJv, a pillory in which 
slaves or criminals were fastened by the neck. 
yCyphO'Sis. Alsoky-. 1847. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
KvipcoaiSf f. fcv(p y bent. ] Path, Backward cur- 
vature of the spine; hump-back. Hence Cy- 
pho'tic a. hump-backed. 
llCypraea (saiprra). [mod.L. f. Cypria a 
name of Venus. ] Z.00I. The genus of gastro- 
pods containing the cowries. Hence Cypraedcl, 
a gastropod of the cowrie family, Cyprjiidx. 
Cypree’oid a. 

'I-Cypre. ME. [ad. L. cyp 7 ‘us (also used), 
a. Gr. (from Ki^irpos Cyprus), j i. The henna- 
shrub {Laimm/a alha or inermis) -1558. IT 2. 
Confused with Cypress 1. --1632. 

11 Cy pres (sJprf). 1481. [Late AFr. « F. yz 
pt'h so near, as near.] Law. As near as practi- 
cable : applied to a process in equity by which 
effect is given to the general intention of a trust 
or charity, when a literal execution of the testa- 
tor's intention becomes impossible. (Used as 
adv., sh.t and adj.) 

Cypress 1 (sorpres). [ME, cipres^ cypres^ 
etc., a. OY. ciprh, ad. late L. cypressus, ad. Gr. 
fcvTrapi(T<TQs.] I. A well-known coniferous tree, 
(hipressus sempervinns^ with hard durable wood 
and dense dark foliage. Hence, the English 
name of the genus, b. The wood of this tree. 
ME. c. The branches or sprigs of the tree, used 
at funerals, or as a symbol of mourning. Also 
1590. 2. Applied to various trees and shrubs 
allied to tlui true cypress, as Bald, Black, or 
Deciduous C., Taxodiumdistichum] etc. Also, 
to ])lant(> taken to resemble the cypress-tree, as 
Field C., Aju^a Chanmpitys', Summer C., 
KocMa scoparta\ etc. 3. attrih. Of cypress; 
cypross-like ; dark, gloomy, funereal T596. 

X, c. But that remorseless iron l\our Made c. of her 
orange-flower Tknisiy.son. Cotnh, c.-vine, a natne of 
several AiTieiican species of Ipomma^ convolvulaceous 
climbing plants, 

f Cy*press K ME. [Corrupt f, I... cyperus^ 
app, confused with prcc. ] Tlic Sweet Cyperus 
or Galingale -3:799. 

t Cy 'press MK. [prob.f, OF. Cipre^ Cypre^ 
the island of Cyprus, | t* A niim«! of textile 
fabrics originally brought from Cyprus, a. A 
cloth of gold or the like, b, A valuable satin, 
called also safm of(ypr$Sf satin Lypres. -1603. 
c» esp. (*- C iawn) A light transparent material 
resemUiag cpbwab lawn or crape -1722. 2, 

A piece of cypress, used In sign of mourning, 
and the like -X7171 3. atirib. Of cypress -xdyS; 
like cypress in texture or colour "•17x3, 
Cypriaa (li'pri&n). 1598. [f. L. Cypr{m?\ 
A* adp X. Belonging to Cypnis, an island 


once famous for the worship of Aphrodite 1627. 
2. transf. Licentious, lewd 1599. 

B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Cyprus, a 
Cypriote; hence transf. A licentious person ; in 
later use spec, a prostitute 1598. 

Cyprine (si-prain, -m), a. 1828. [ad. L. 
cyprinuSj a. Gr. tcv-npivos carp. ] Ichth. Belong- 
ing to the carp genus Cypnnus, or the carp 
family, Cyprimdx. 

Cyprinid (sipraimid). [f. mod.L. Cypnmdx; 
see prec ] Ichth. A fish of the carp family. 
So Cypri'niform a, carp-shaped. 

Cyprinodont (sipram^dpnt). 1857. U- L. 
cyprinus carp + Gr. 65ovt- tooth.] sb. A mala- 
copterygious fish of the family Cyprinodonhdx , 
of which the typical genus is Cyprinodon. adj. 
Of or belonging to this family. Hence Cypri- 
nodo'ntid, -domtoid a. of or allied to the Cy- 
pri nodonts. 

Cyprinoid (siprai-noid). 1849. [f. as prec. 
• 4 - 0 ID,] Ichth. adj. Resembling or allied to 
the carp ; belonging to the Cyprinoidea 1859. 
sb A fish belonging to the Cyprmoidea. 

II Cypripe'din. 1863. [f. F. cypripdde = Bot. 
L. Cypripediu 77 i Lady’s slipper, app. a corrup- 
tion of Cypripodiui 7 t, f. Gr. Kvirpis Aphrodite + 
rro 8 is shoe.] Med. A brown powder prepared 
from the roots of Cypripedium pitbescens\ used 
as an antispas modic. 

[[Cypris (sai-pris). 1832. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
llvTtpLs Aphrodite. J ZooL A genus of minute 
fresh-water Crustacea, having the body enclosed 
in a delicate bivalve shell. Hence Cyproid, a 
crustacean allied to the C. 

Cyprus, cyprus-lawn. ; see Cypress 3. 

Cyprus {Bot.) ; see Cypre. 

II Cypsela (si’psfla). 1870. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
tcvtpiKr) hollow vessel, chest, etc.] Bot. A kind 
of dry one-seeded fruit; an achene with an 
adnate calyx, as in the Conipositx. Hence 
Cypselous a. of the natuie of a C. 

Cypseliae (si'ps/lain), a. 1874. [f. L. cyp- 
sches, a. Gr, tcjjxp^kos the swift.] ZooL Of the 
family Cypselidx or genus Cypsdus of birds, 
comprising the Swifts. So Cypseliform, Cyp- 
seloid adjs. having the form of a Swift. 

Cyrenaic (sair^utf-ik). 1586. [ad. L. Cyn- 
Tzaicus, a. Gr., f. Kvpijvrj Cyrene, a Greek colony 
in Africa.] a^'. Belonging to the school of 
Aristippus of Cyrene, whose doctrine was one 
of practical hedonism 1641. sb. A Cyrenaic 
philosopher. Hence Cyrenadcism, the C. doc- 
trine. So Cyrene'an, Cyre-nian adjs. 

Cyrillic (siri-lik), a. 1881. [f. the proper j 

name CyrlL] Applied to the alphabet employed 
by the Slavs of the Eastern Church, and ascribed 
to St. Cyril. The Cyrillic alphabet is distin- 
guished from the Glagolitic (q. v.). 

Cyriologic, -al (siriH^^'d^ik, -HI), a. 1655. 
The analogical form of Curiologic, -al, 

Cyrto- (s 5 .im-), repr. Gr. Kvpro- from /cvprSs 
curved. Hence Cyrtoccratite Palxont.^ a 
fossil cephalopod of the genus Cyrtoceras, 
having the shell incurved. So Cyrto cerati'tic, 
Cyrto 'ceran adjs. ; Cyrtoce*ratid. Cyrtoid a . , 
resembling a hump on the back. Cyrtolite 
Min., a variety of zircon with the pyramidal 
planes convex (Dana). Cyrto'meter, an instru- 
ment for measuring and recording curves ; 
Cyrtome'tric a., Cyrto'metry. Cyrtostyle, 
a circular portico projecting from a building. 

Cyst (sist). 1720, [ad. mod.L. cystis (see 
Cystis). J I. Biol. A thin-walled hollow organ 
or cavity in an animal body (or plant) contain- 
ing a liquid secretion ; a bladder, sac, vesicle. 
2. Path. A closed cavity or sac of an abnormal 
character, usually containing morbid matter 
X731. 3. Biol., etc. A cell or cavity contain- 

ing reproductive bodies, embryos, etc.; e.g the 
spore-case of certain fungi 1857. 

Cyst-, comb. f. Gr. nbans Cyst bef. vowels 
fcf. Cysti-, Cysto-) : as Cystadgia [Gr. 
aXyos] Path., pain in the bladder, esp. of a 
spasmodic character, Cyatextasy [Gr. hm- 
ms], dilatation of the bladder. 

C^ted (si’stdd), a, rare, [1 Cyst + -ed.] 
Encysted, (Diets.) 

Cysti- (slsti), comb, t Gr, Kvam Cyst ; in 


many modern technical words : as Cysti'colous 
a. [ L. -col'us'], inhabiting a cyst. Cystiform a., 
of the form of a cyst. Cysti*gerous a. [L. -ger'], 
bearing or containing cysts. 

Cystic (si'stik), a. 1634. [a. F. cystique, 

ad. mod.L. cysticus\ see Cyst and -ic.] i. 
Anat. Pertaining to or connected with the gall- 
bladder : as c. artery, duct. 2. Pertaining to the 
urinary bladder 1881. 3. Path. Of the nature of 

a cyst; characterized by formation of cysts, con- 
taining cysts (Cyst 2) 1713. 4. Enclosed in a 
cyst, as a hydatid 1859. 

2. C. oxide — Oibrem^. C. a ui inary cal- 

culus containing cystine; so c. itrine. 4. In this 
condition the animal is. .a C. worm, or bladder- worm 
Huxley. 

II Cysticercus (sistissMkiPs). PI. -ci (-ssi). 
1841. [mod.L., f. Gr. Kvcrns + iclpKos tail.] 
ZooL The scolex or larva of a tape-worm in its 
encysted state; a hydatid. lienee Cystice*r- 
coid a. and sb, 

Cysticle (si-stikl). 1855. [dim. of Cyst; 
see -CULE.] A small cyst : applied to an organ, 
supposed to be that of hearing, in some 
Acalephx. 

Cystid (si-stid). 1862. [f. mod.L. cystis 

Cyst -k -ID.] i, GeoL A member of the order 
Cystidea or Cystoidea of fossil echinoderms. 
2. Z.00I, * The sac-like ciliated embryo of some 
of the Polyzoa ' 1877. var. (sense i) Cysti'dean, 
II Cysti* dimn. PI. -ia. 1858. [mod.L., repi. 
Gr. type '^/cverridLOVj dim. of Kvffns : occas. 
Cystide.] Bot. One of the projecting cells ori- 
ginating among the basidia of hymenomycetous 
lungi, and supposed to be sterile basidia. 

Cystine (si •slain). Also -in. 1843. [mod. 
f. Gr. /riicTTiy.] Che 77 i. An organic base, 
CsNIiO^SOg , a yellowish crystalline substance, 
found in a rare kind of urinary calculus. 

II Cystis (si*sUs). 1543. [med.L. ,a. Gr. wo-ns.] 

= Cyst. 

II Cystitis (sistai'tis). 1776. [f. prec. + -ITIS.] 
Path. Inflammation of tlie bladder. 

Cysto (sist^?), comb. f. Gr. Kvarij = kvcttis 
bladder, cyst; as in : 

Cystocarp {Bot.) [Gr. /fapTT( 5 s],the sexual fruit 
of the Floridex, a group of A Igx; hence Cysto* 
ca*rpic a. Cy* stocele [Gr. /cfjkr] tumour, Cele ], 
hernia of the bladder Cy ‘stoplast {Biol, ) [ Gr. 
trAcicrri^s], a cell having a cell-wall. Cystor- 
rhee'a [ Gr. pola flux] , vesical catarrh. Cysto- 
scope [Gr. -a/conos], sb. an instrument for ex- 
amining the bladder; z/. to examine (the bladder) 
with this instrument ; hence Cystosco*pic a. 
Cystotome [Gr -roynos], an ins'trument tor the 
operation of cystotomy. Cysto'tomy [Gr. 
-ropLa], cutting into the bladder for extraction 
of a stone, etc. 

Cystoid(si*stoid). 1871. [mod.f.Gr.A:i/<rw.] 

A. adj. I. Path. Of the nature of a cyst. 2. 
GeoL « Cystid i. 1876. 

B. sb. Path, « Cyst 2. 1872. 

CyTstolith (sx'stHi])). 1846. [f. Cysto- + 

Gr. kWos.] I. Bot, A club-shaped stratified 
outgrowth of the walls of some cells, containing 
minute crystals 1857. 2. Path. Calculus of the 
bladder. Hence Cystoli'thic a. 

II Cystoma (sist^wmH). i-’l. -mata. 1872. 
[mod. f, Gr. /ciJ<rTts.] PzzM. A tumour contain- 
ing cysts, b. A cyst which is a new formation, 
-cyte (soil), [ad. Gr. /euros receptacle.] 
Frequent in comp, with the sense ‘ cell’, as in 
cystocyte, etc, 

Cyttierean (silicrran). 1751 .[f.L. Cytlm^ea 
a name of Venus, from Cyt 1 war\ adj. Pertain- 
ing to Venus 1866. sb, A votaress of Venus; 
spec, a prostitute attached to an Indian temple. 
Cytisine (srtisoin). 1830. [mod. f. next 4 
-INE. ) Che 7 fi. A poisonous alkaloid, 
extracted from the seeds of the Laburnum, C. 
iMbtamuin, 

II Cytisus (si-tisj^s). 1548. [L., a. Gr. HvnM.] 
Bot. a, A shrubby plant mentioned by (xreek 
and Roman writers; now identified with the 
Shrubby Medic, Medicago arborea, b. Adopted 
by linnseus as the name of a genus of LegU" 
minosXt including the common Broom, the 
Laburnum, etc. C racemosus is the Cytism of 
florists. 
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Cytitis (sitai’tis). [mod. f. Gr, kvtos skin 
+ -ITIS ] Inflammation of the skin. 

Cyto, comb. f. Gr, kCtqs receptacle, etc., 
taken as = ' cell ^ : as 

Cytoblast (Biol.) [ + -blast], the proto- 
plasmic nucleus of a cell, regarded as the ger- 
minal spot from which development proceeds. 
Cytoblaste’ma (Biol.) [+ Blastema], the 
protoplasm from which the cell is produced ; 
hence Cytoblaste*mal, -te*mic, -te’moTis adjs. 
Cytoco’ccus [Gr. kokkos berry], the nucleus of 
a Cytula or impregnated ovum (Haeckel). 
Cytode (Biol.) [-1--0DE], a non-nucleated uni- 
cellular mass of protoplasm, the lowest form in 
which life is exhibited (Haeckel). Cytoge*ne- 
sis, the generation or production of cells ; 
Cytogene*tic a., pertaining to cytogenesis. 
Cyto* genic, Cyto’genous adjs. , producing cells. 
Cyto'geny = cytogenesis, Cytoid a., cell-like; 
also sh. Cytoplasm, protoplasm; spec, the 
protoplasm of a cell as dist. from the nucleus ; 
Cytopla’smic a., pertaining to or consisting of 
cytoplasm ; Cytoplast, the unit of protoplasm 
contained in a cell. Cytozo'a sh. pi, (Zool.) [Gr. 
f(pov], same as Sporozoa or Gregarznida, 

II (Cytula (si-tizHa). 1879. [modX., dim. f. 
Cyte = cell] Biol. The parent cell of an or- 
ganism; an impregnated ovum. Hence Cy- 
tuloplasm, the piotoplasmic substance of a c. 

Cynl, cyule. Mod. adaptations of cyida^ 
latmizc'd f. OE. ciol, ciol : — ciul Keel, boat, etc. 

Czar, tzar (tsar, zai). 1555. [Romanized 
spellings of Russ., repr. (ult.) L. Cxsar. The 
spelling with cz- is against Slavonic usage,] 
The title of the autocrat or emperor of Russia, 
borne also formerly by Servian rulers. Hence 1 
Cza*rate, CzaTship, ts-, the office or position | 
of c. or tsar. Cza*rdora, ts-, the dominion, 
office, or power of a c. or tsar. Cza*rian, 
Cza'iic, Cza*rish, ts- adjs. of or pertaining to 
a or the tsar. CzaTism, ts-, the tsar’s system 
of government. i 

II Czarevitch, -wich, tsar- (tsaT<?vitJ, Russ, 
tsartf’vitj). 1710. [a. Russ. = ‘ son of a tsar’.] 
A son of a tsar. (The hereditary prince had the 
differentiated title Cesare'vitck^ -witch.) 

II Czarevna, ts- (tsare*vna). 1880. [Rtiss.] 
A daughter of a tsar. (The title of the wife of 
the Cesarmitch was Cesar e'vna.) 

II Czarina, ts- ( t^arf *na . za-). 1717. [ad . G er . 
czarin, zarin.] The wife of a or the tsar. AUo 
(jCzaritza, ts- (tsarrtsa). 1698. 

Czech, Czekh (tjex). 1841. [Boh.] Bohe- 
mian. Cze’chian, Cze*chic, Cze*chisli adju 
Czechoslovak (tjek^sl^u’vmk). 1917. A ; 
native of the state including Bohemia, Moravia, i 
and the northern Slavs of the extinct Austrian 
Empire. Also as adj. j so -a'kian. 


D 


D (d^), the fourth letter of the Roman al- 
phabet, corresponding to the Phoenician and 
Hebrew DaUtkt and Greek Delta, A, whence 
also its form. It represents the sonant dental 
mute, or point- voice stop consonant. Its pho- 
netic value in English is constant, except in 
pa, pples., where -ed after a breath-consonant 
is pronounced /, pi. D's* Ds, de’s, 

IL X. Used to denote serial order, with the value 
tii fourth, a. Mns, The second note of the natural 
major scale, Also t!»e scale or key which has that 
note for its tonic 1396 3. In Alg&hra . : see A, II. 

m. A bbreviaiions, etc. *. d. stands for I>, denarivsi 
and so for “penny', ‘pence'; as rnf, « one penny. 
■(■Formerly also, d , » one half (X dinddium), a. I), 
the sign for 500 in Roman numerals. fUnclcrstood 
to be the half of CIO, earlier form of M »« looo.] 3, 
D, as various proper namesLas David, etc. * d, (usu, 
before adate) sst died. B. «s Distinguished, as D.C.M. 
(conduct medal), etc. In Academical degrees B, *» 
Doctor, as D,D. (Diviniiaiis Docior\ D.Sc., Doctor 
of Science. D.B.E., Dame (Commander of Order of) 
British Empire, D.C {Mus,)mi)a Capo (q.v.). 
B.C.. or dc. (EUeirl)^ direct current. D.G, * Dd 
graita (q.^). D.T., vulgar abhrev. of delirium 
tremens. D.V. « L. Deo volenie^ God willing^ 

'd| clipped form of kad^ would* 

Dab (d£eb), ME. [f. Dab v.i] I. A 
sharp and abrupt blow; a peck; aa aimed blow. 


Also fg, 2. A gentle blow or tap with a soft 
substance 1755. 3. A flattish mass of some 

soft or moist substance dabbed on anything 
1749. Also fg, 4. A wet or dirty clout 1714. 

I. Giving us several dabs with its beak Smollett. 
3. How can two or three dabs of paint ever be worth 
such a sum as that Mad. D’AaBLAy. fg. Several 
little dabs of money Hervey. 

Dab (daeb), r^.2 1577. [?] A species of 

small flat-fish, Pleuronectes limanda, resembling 
the flounder, common on the British coast; 
also a street term for any small flat fish. 

Dab (dmb), 5^.3 1691. [? a den v. of Dab 2/.] 
One sldlful at, ft?/, in anything; an expert, an 
adept. Also attrib. 

A third [writer] is a d. at an index Goldsm. 

Dab (dmb), v. ME. [Prob. onomatopoeic.] 
I. trans. To strike somewhat sharply and 
abruptly; to stick or thrust; to strike with a 
slight blow. intr. Of a bird : To peck with the 
bill (mod.). 2. To strike or cause to strike 

(usually with something soft) and then withdraw 
quickly 1562; spec, to strike or pat with a dabber 
1759. 3, A var. of Daub v. to plaster 1577. 

X. To dabbe him in the necke More. 2. To d. a 
brush against paper Tyndall. To d. glue^ on his 
gauzy wings Reade. To d. a sore with fine lint 17 . . . 

DSLbjadv. 1608. [The vb.-stem used ellipt.] 
With a dab. 

Dabber (dse'boi). 1790. [f. Dab z/.] One 
who or that which dabs; spec, a rounded pad 
of some elastic material, used by printers, 
etc,, for applying ink, colour, etc., evenly to a 
surface; in Printing = Ball 12. Also, a 
brush used in stereotyping for pressing the 
damp paper into the interstices of the type, etc. 

Dabble (dse*bT), v. 1557. [Cf. (with sense 
2) Du, dahhelen, freq. of dabben.\ i, trans. To 
wet by splashing ; to bespatter, besprinkle, be- 
dabble. Also causat, 2. intr. To move (with 
feet or hands, or the bill) in shallow water, mud, 
etc., so as to cause splashing; to paddle 1611. 
Z' fig' I'o employ oneself in a dilettante way 
in\ to work off and on at. Const, in (with.^ 
at, etc.) 1625; fto tamper with, interfere in 
■-I794- 

I. VVith bright hayre Dabbel’d in blood Rich, Til, 
r. iv. 54. 2. The long wet pasture grass she dabbles 
through Clare. 3. To d. in poetry B. Jons., with the 
text Atterbury. Hence Da’bbler, one who dabbles. 

Dabby (dm-bi), a. 1581. [f. Dab sb.'^ 4.] 
Damp, moist : (of clothes) wet and clinging. 

Dabchick (dte-bil/ik). 1575. [?conn. w. 
Dab 2;.] The Little Grebe, Podiceps minor, a 
small water-bird, noted for its diving. In U.S , 
applied to Podilymbus podiceps. pg Of a girl. 
B. Jons. var. Dap-, dop-, dip-chick. 
IlDaboya (dSboi-a, derb^ya). Also daboia. 
1872. [Hindi, f. dahnd to lurk.] The large 
viper of the East Indies. 

Dabster (dse-bstoj). 1708. [f. Dab sbl ''^ ; 

see -STEK. I. One skilled at anything ; an 
expert or dab. Chiefly dial, a. Used de- 
preciatively ; cf. Daubster 1871.^ 

IlDabuh. 1600, [Arab.] The Striped Ilyocna. 
[|Dacapo(clakri'p<?), 1724. [It. « ^ from the 
beginninglj JlDis, A direction : Repeat from 
the beginning. (The end of the repeat is usu- 
ally marked with a i)ausc or the word Pine.) 
Abbrev. D.C, Also Jig, 

Dace (<Uis). [ME. darsCf etc., a. OF. darz^ 
dars, nora. (and pi) of dart, from dard Dart, 
dace : .so called from its darting motion; cf. 
Dare.] A small fresh-water cyprinoid fi.sh, 
Leuciscus vulgaris, U.S, Apidicd locally to , 
fishes resembling or allied to this : as the ! 
genus Rhinichthys, and the redfin, Mlnnilus 
cornutus, \ 

IlDacbsb'Und (da*!k8|hund). i88x. [Ger, «- 
badger-dog.] One of a German breed of 
short-legged long-bodied dogs, msed to draw 
badgers. 

IlDacolt (dUkoit), sb. 1810, [Hindi d^kait, 
t ddM gang-robberv, f. Skr, dashlakr crowded,] 
One of a class of robbers in India and Burmah', 
who plunder in gangs, Hence Dacol’t v, to 
plund-cr as a d, 

!|Bacoity(dlikoi*ti). 1816, [aJIindl/diteVi; 
abstr. sb* fem. t ddhait,] Robbery with vio- 
lence committed by a gang. 

Dacryd (d»‘Wd). *846. [f, mod J.. 


crydmm, sl. Gr., dim. of bdnpv tear, m allusion 
to resinous drops exuded by these trees.] Boi. 
A tree or shrub of genus Dacrydium. 
Dacryolin (dae-krwlin). 1875. [f, Gr. 5a/^pv 
+ -OL + -IN. ] Chem, The form of albumin found 
in the tears. 

Dacryolith, -lite (dse^krii^^lij), -loit). 1847. 
[f. as prec. + Xidos, ] Path, A calculus occun ing 
in the lachrymal passages. 

11 DacryO'ina. 1830. [f. as prec.] Path, Aw 
impervious state of the puncta lachrymalia. 
llDa*cryops. 1857. [f. as prec. + w^.] A 
clear cyst due to the distension of one of the 
lachrymal ducts, b. A watery eye. 

Dactyl (dEe'ktil), j/?. ME. [w^,lu,dactylns, 
a. Gr. HaKTvXos a finger, a date, a dactyl (from 
its 3 joints).] '1*1. A date -1656. 2. Prosody. 

A metrical foot consisting of a long syllable and 
two short (or of an accented syllable and two 
unaccented) ME. 3. A mollusc, the piddock 
IPkolas daciylus) 1802. Hence tDa’ctylar a. 
(rare). tDactyle't (no7ice-wd.), a little d. 
tDa*ctylist, a writer of dactylic verse (rare). 
Dactylic (dsekti-lik), 1589, \_a.d.L. dac- 
tyheus, a. Gr.; see prec.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the natiii e of, a dactyl ; consisting of or 
characterized by dactyls, sb. [vr. vers^. 
Dactylio, comb. f. Gr. finger- 

ring [see Dactyl], as m : 

Dactylioglyph [Gr. 5aKTvKtoj\v<pos'\, an en- 
graver of gems for finger-rings ; also, ‘ the in- 
scription of the name of the artist on a gem ’ 
(Brande) ; hence Dacty lioglyphic a. ; Dacly- 
lio'glyphist =• Dactylioglyph \ Dactylio’gly- 
phy, the art of engraving gems. Dactylio*- 
grapher, one who desciibes finger-rings, en- 
graved seals, etc.; hence Dacty ;llogra*phic a.\ 
Dactylic *graphy, the description of fmger- 
lings, “ the science of gem-engraving ' (Biande). 
Dactylio do gy, the study of finger-rings. 

Dactyliomancy (d0eklrli<?mx nsi). erro7i. 
dactylo-. 1613. [f. Gr. ZaKrvXiOS 4 -MANCY. \ 
Divination by means of a finger- rii g. 

II Dactylitis (dmktibi*tis). 1861. [-rns.] 
Path. Inflammation of a finger or toe. 
Dactylo- (daikiib, dmktil^*), comb. f. Gr. 
dd/crvXos finger, as in : 

Dactylo ‘logy, tlie ait of speaking by signs 
made with the fingers. Dactylo •nomy, the art 
of counting on the fingers. Dactylo ‘podite 
(Zool.) [Gr. »ro5-', the teiminul joint of a limb 
in Crustacea. Da*ctylopo:re, one oi the i)ores 
in the corallum of n)drocoralIinai!, from which 
the dacty lozoids protrude; hence Dactylopo’ric 
a. Dactylo*pterous a., having the cliaracters 
of tlic genus Dactylopterm of fiiilies, in which 
the pectoral fins are greatly enlarged and wing- 
likc ; so Dactylo'pteroid a, Da^ctylozo'oid, 
•zo*id, a mouthicss cylindrical zooid in .some 
Ilydrozoa. 

Dactyloid { d mktiloid) , a. ra re, 1 882. [ ad , 
(jr. SafcrvXo€th)s,’] Resembling a finger. 
Dactylose (dmktiDu's), a. ra^r, i88a, [f. 
Dactyl + -o.SE,l ‘Having fingers, or finger- 
shaped ' (Syd, Soc, Lex,). 

Dad (dflcd). collog* 1500, [?] A childish 
word for hither. So Da-da, Dadda. 

Daddle (dse-dl), six dial. 1785. The fist, 
Da'ddle, dial, 1787. ( Sten:w47 </- + -lk.] 
mir* To walk totteringly or unsteadily ; to 
dawdle. 

I Daddock (doe'dok), dial* 1624. 

! "f dim. -OCK. J Rotten or decayed wood. Hence 
Da^ddocky a. 

Daddy (doeali). eolhg, 1500. [dim. o( Dad,] 
An endearing form of Dad, father* Hence 
Da-ddyitm 1 /,$.^ respect for ancestry. 
Da!ddy 4 o*iig 4 eg 8 , 1814* [From its very 
long legs.] The Crane-fix (Called also 
father^ and Ilarrydong-kgs,) b* A name for 
Arachnids of similar appearance, such m tho.se 
of the genus Phaiangmm, 

Dad© (d#id)| V, 'Now dial* *598, (Cf, 
Daddle,] t, intr. To move slowly or totter- 
Ingly, to toddle x6xa, a, tram* To lead and 
support (one who totters), Also /g* 

*, which .. No sooner taught to d., hut ftom their 
mother trip Dhayton. ». The little children .. By 
painefidl Mothers datled to and fro Diaytoh. 


fe (mtin), a (pass), au (bad), p (cut)* |(Fr. chiff), » (ev#r), oi(/, ^ (Fr. cau d# vie), i (s/t). i(FiyclM)* 9 (what)* 
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Dado 1664. [a. It. dado die, cube 

; — L. datum ; see Die. ] Arokit, i. The cubical 
portion of a pedestal, between the base and 
cornice ; the die. 2. The finishing of wood 
running along the lower part of the walls of a 
room, made to represent a continuous pedestal. 
Hence, Any lining, painting, or papering of 
the lower part of an interior wall different from 
that of the upper part. Also atirib. Hence 
Da'doed^//. a. having a d. 
fDaS’dal, sb. Also de-. 1630. [ad. L. D^- 
Dx\LUS. ] I. Short for Daedalus; a skilful arti- 
ficer like Daedalus. 2. A labyrinth. Evelyn. 
Daedal (df'dal), a. Also de-. Chiefly/^^A 
1590. [ad. L. dxdaluSi a. Gr. SafSaAo? cun- 
ningly wrought, etc.] 1. Cunning to invent 
or fashion. 2. = Daedalian i. 1630. 3« Of 

the earth, etc. : * Manifold in works ’ ; hence, 
varied, variously adorned 1596, 

I. The d. hand of .Nature 1872. 2. The d. dance 

Landor. 3. What d. landscapes smile 1745. 
Dsedadeous, a. 1835. [f. as next + -ous.] 
BoU Having a point of large circuit, but 
truncated and rugged. 

Daedalian, -ean (dfd^ididn), a. AlsoDe-. 
1598. [f. L. Dxdaleus, Gr. 5at6aA.€os + ~AN.] 
I. Of or after the style of Daedalus; formed 
with art; maze-like 1607. t2. = Daedal a. 3. 
DaB'dalist. [See -ist.] An imitator of Das- 
dalus. Addison. 

Dsedalous (drda.l3s), a. Also de-. 1828. 
[f. L. dxdatus +-01:5,} Bot. Of leaves : Having 
a margin with various windings. 

II Daedalus (drdal^a). 1630. [L., a. Gr. Aaf- 
5aAos * the cunning one name of the workman 
who constructed the Cretan labyrinth, and made 
wings for himself and Icarus. J A cunning arti- 
ficer (like Dnedalus). 

Daemon, Daemonic, etc. ; see Demon, etc. 
Daer-stock (da*|dr-st^?k). 1875. [f. Mir. 

dder servile + Stock. 1 Ir, A niiq. Stock belong- 
ing to the landlord of which the tenant has the 
use; used attrib, m d. tenant, etc. 

DafF (daf), sb. Now dial. ME. [Cf. 
Daft.] One deficient in sense or in spirit ; a 
simpleton; a coward, 

Daff (daf), z/.l Chiefly .Sz*. 1535. [f. prec.] 
I, To play the fool; to talk or behave sportively. 
t2. To daunt [n. dial.) 1674. Hence Da*J0flng 
vbl, sb. fooling. 

Daff (daf), v.^ 1596. [var. of Doff.] fi- 
trans. To put off (as clothes) ; to throw off 
-1606, 2. To put or turn aside, to thrust aside 
1596 ; tto put off (with an excuse, etc.) Oili, iv. 
ii. 176. 

X. Till we do please To daft [= daff’t] for our Re- 
pose Shaks. 2. The . Mad-Cap, Prince of Wales . . 
that daft the Woild aside i Hen. IV, iv. i. 96. 

Daffadowndilly, daffydowndilly. 1573. 
I. = Daffodilly. 2. A shrub : prob. the 
Mezereon 1591- 

Daffodil (dse'Ddil). 1548. [var. of Affo- 
DILL, q. V, The initial d is obscure.] ti. = 
Affodill; ihoigtxkm Asphodelus f2. 
The genus Narcissus -162^. 3. Now restricted 
to Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus (also called Lent 
Lily) 1:592. 4. The colour of the daffodil; a 

pale yellow. Also aitrib. 1855. 

3, Faire Daffadills, we weep to see You haste away 
so soone Herrick. Chequered D. : the Fritillary, 
FriUlluria MeUuffris, var. Da'ffodUly, daffa- 
(and dial.). 

Daft (daft), a. Now Sc. and n. [In early 
ME. daffte, corresp. to OE. gcdoefte rail’d, gentle 
: — ^OTeut. ^mdaftjos, f, stem dab~, in Gothic 
gadaha 7 i to become, be fit. Cf, sense-history 
of Silly. See also Deft.] fr. Mild, meek, 
humble. (M E, only.) 2, Silly; wanting in intelli- 
gence, stupid M 1C. 3, Of unsound mind, crazy 
1536, 4. Giddy in one's mirth; madly gay 1575. 

3. The woman would drive onv reasonable being d. 
Scott, Hence Ba*ftlikd a, Ba*ft»ly adm., -ness. 
Dag (dag), In 4-5 dagge. ME. [? ) 
f I. A isendant pointed portion of anything; 
one of the pointed or ladniated divisions of the 
lower margin of a garment “x6x 7. fa. ** Aglet 
I, 2. -16x0. a* One of the locks of wool clotted 
with dirt about the hinder parts of a sheep 173 x. 
Hence J>a*g-tailed a. having the wool aoout 
the tail clotted with dirt. 


tDag, sb^ 1561. [?] A kind of heavy pistol 
or hand-gun formerly in use -1881. 

[The sense ‘dagger* Johnson) is app. a mistake, 
due to misapprehension of * dag and dagger The 
sense ‘ dagger-thrust * is a blunder.] 

Dag (d^g), sbl^ 1727. [a. F. dague.l I. 

The simple straight pointed horn of a young 
stag 1859. 2. A pin or bolt. 

Dag (dseg), sb.^ dial. 1674. [app. of Norse 
origin; cf. ON. ddggd&wf.l i. Dew. 2. A 
drizzle; a mist 1808, 

Dag, vA- ME. [conn. w. Dag fi. 
trans. To cut the edge of (a garment) into jags; 
to slash -1523. 2. To clog with dirt, bemire. 

Now dial. 1484. 3. To cut the dags 

from (sheep) 1706. 

fDag, v.^ ME. [Related to F. dagtie. See 
also Dagger.] To pierce or stab with or as 
with a pointed weapon -'X794. 
fDag, v.^ 157^2. [f. Dag sb.^] trans. and 
intr. To shoot with a dag -1580. 

Dag (daeg), vA dial. 1825, [Cf. Dag sh,^ 
See also Deg.] i. trans. To sprinkle, wet with 
sprinkling 1855. 2. intr. To drizzle. 
IlDagesh, daglie^(da*geJ[),jA 1591. [med. 
Heb. , f. Syriac d'ghash to prick.] Heb. Gram. 
A point or dot placed within a Hebrew letter, 
denoting either that it is doubled (d. forte), or 
that it is not aspirated (d. lene). 

Dagger (dse-gox), sb. ME. [Prob. an Eng- 
lish formation (?f. Dag v.*). Cf. F.daguc.'] i, 
A short stout edged and pointed weapon, used 
for thrusting and stabbing. 'Si.fig. Something 
that wounds grievously 1 596. 3. Naut. A piece 

of timber that faces on to the poppets of the 
bilge-ways, and crosses them diagonally 1850. 
t4- = Dag sb.^ I. 16 X 6. 5. Prhiting, A mark 

resembling a dagger (f), used for marginal 
references, etc. ; also called obelisk. 6. A name 
of moths of the genus Acronycta having a black 
dagger-like mark on the fore wing 1832. 7. pi. 
A name of plants, as Sword-grass {Poa aquaiica), 
etc. 1847. t8. Name of a tavern in Holborn 

c 1600; hence d.-ale, etc. -1610. 

X. The Honourable men. Whose Daggers haue 
stabb’d CcBsar Jul. C, in. ii. 157. fD. ^ lathi the 
weapon worn by the Vice in the old Moralities. Phr. 
At daggers drawn : in a state of open hostility, a. 
Phr. To speak or look daggers', to speak so a$ to 
wound. 5. Double d.\ ‘Ol mark having each end 
hiked like a d. (+), used for references, etc. 

Hence Da’gger v. to stab, or imprinting) mark, 
with a d. 

Daggle (dze'g'l), v. 1530. [Freq. of Dag 
sense 2; see also Dag v.*] 1, trans. To 

trail, so as to clog with wet mud ; in later use, 
'fo wet by splashing or sprinkling. a. tracts. 
and intr. To drag or trail about (through the 
mM x68x. 

X. The. .plume. .Was daggled by the dashing spray 
Scott, a. You may d. about with your mother, and 
sell paint Vanbrugh, 

Daggle-tail (dse-g’lit^fl), sb. 1577- Now 
dial. A person {esp. a woman) whose garments 
are bemired by being trailed over wet ground ; 
a slut, slattern. Now Draggle-tail. So 
Da-ggle-tailed a. (now dial.), having the skirts 
splashed in this way; slatternly. 

Dag-lock. 1623. [f. Dag sbi^ 3 + Lock.] 
pi. Locks of wool clotted with dirt about the 
hinder parts of a sheep. 

Dago (d^'gi?). U.S. 1888. [Corrupt f. Sp. 
-James. 1 A name originally given as a 
generic name to Spaniards ; now used of the 
Latin races generally. 

IlDagoBa (da*gtib&). 1806. [ad. Singhalese 
ddgaba.\ In Buddhist countries, a tope or 
dome-shaped structure containing relics of 
Buddha or some Buddhist saint, 
tl^'gon 1. ME. [? conn. w. Dag j^.I] A 
piece (of cloth) -i486. 

IlDagon'-^ (d^‘g^n). ME. [a. L„ a. Gr., a. 
Heb, ddgSn ‘ little fish, dear little fish f. d&g 
fish.] The national deity of the ancient Phili- 
stines ; represented with the head, chest, and 
arms of a man, and the tail of a fish, Also 
transf. An idol. 

tDa*gswain. ME. [Etym. unkn. Cf. Dag 
sb.^, DaGON*.] a coarse coverlet of rough 
shaggy materiidi ~X577» 

Daguerreotype (dageT<7toip),j^l. 1839. [f. 
Daguerre name of the inventor + Type.] An 


early photographic process, in which the im- 
pression was taken upon a silver plate sensitized 
by iodine, and then developed by vapour of 
mercury. Also, a portrait produced by this 
process. Also -^fg. and attrib. Hence Da- 
gue'XTeotype v. to photograph by the d. pro- 
cess; also ^fig. So DagueTreotyper, -ist, a 
photographer who uses the d. process. Da* 
guerreoty’pic, -al a. relating to the d. process. 
Dague*iTeotypy (-tQipi), the d. process. 

II DaJhabeeyafi, -biali (dahabrya). 1877. 
[Arab., lit. ‘the golden* : name of the gilded 
state barge of the Moslem rulers of Egypt. ] A 
large sailing-boat, used by travellers on the Nile. 

Daldia (d<?i*lia, prop, dariia). 1804. [h 
Dahl, a Swedish botanist.] i . A genus of Com- 
posite plants, natives of Mexico, introduced 
into Europe in 1789. 2. Name for a particular 
shade of red 1846, 

X. Blue d . ; fig. something impossible, 

Dahlin (da*lin). 1826. [f. prec. -b-iNl.] 
Chem. A name for Inulin from dahlia tubers. 
||DailEireann(d§il^Tsn). 1919. [Ir., = as- 
sembly of Ireland.] Lower house of Parliament 
in Irish Free State. Abbrev. Bail. 

Daily (d^i'li), a. [OE. dseglic, a deriv. of 
WGer. dagdsiy.'] Of or belonging to each day; 
occurring every day ; issued every (week-) day 
1470. As sb. [ellipt.) A daily newspaper. 

D. waiter, etc.: one who waits, etc., daily. 

Daily (dJidi), ME. [f. DAY-i--LY2] 
Every day, day by day; constantly. 

With bended knees I dayly beseech God 1635. 
IlDaimio (dai’miyt?). 1839. [Jap., f. Chin. 

great +wzV, myo name.] The title of the 
feud^ nobles of J apan; now abolished. 
IlDaimon (dai-mJun), a transliteration of Gr. 
iatfioov, one’s genius or Demon. 

Dain, jA ME. [Syncop. f. Disdain 

ri^.] f I. Disdain “1591. 2. Stink. Still dial. 

So tDain a. haughty ; stinking. tDain v. to 
disdain. tDai’nful a. disdainful, 

•j-Daint, a. and sb. 1563. Short f. Dainty 

tDai'uteous, a. ME. = Dainty a. -1556. 
Dai*nteth, -ith, sb. and a. Sc. = Dainty, 
etc. 

Dai-ntify, v. [See -fy.] To make dainty. 
Mad. D’Arblay. 

Dal'iitihood. rare. 1780. Daintiness. 
Daintily (d^’ntili), adv. ME. [f. Dainty 
iz. +- lyVJ ti. Handsomely -1640. 2. In 

a dainty manner ME. 3, Delicately, nicely, 
etc.; elegantly, neatly 1561. t4. Rarely -1581. 

4. The Auncients..neuer, or very d., match Horn- 
pj^es and Funeralls Sidney. 

Daintiness (d-fi*ntines). 1552. [f. Dainty 
a. + -NESS.] The quality of being dainty ; 
tchoiceness -1627; elegance; neatness 1580; 
niceness (of taste, sensibility, etc.) 1579; fasti- 
diousness ; softness 1530. 

More notoriou.s for the d. of the provision., than for 
the massiness of the dish Hakewill. D. of expres- 
sion in a lyric 1878. Daintinesse of care Bich. //, v. 
V. 45. The People . . learnt . . of the Flemish d. and 
softness Milt. 

fDai-ntrel. 1575. [?] A dainty -1640. 
Dainty (d^i-nti), sbJ ME. [a. OF. deintii, 
dainiid, dainti : — L. dignitatem, f. dignus 
worthy.] ti. Estimation; regard; affection 
-1513. t2. Liking to do or see anything; de- 
light -1529. ta. Choice quality -1440. t4. 

Fastidiousness -1597. ts* concr. Anything 
which is dainty -1798. 6* esp, A choice viand, 
a delicacy ME. 

5. Plenty is no d. Hkywood. 6- Let mee not eato 
of their dainties Ps. cxli, 4. Phr. "fTo make d. of 
[anything) i to set great store by; hence, to he 
chary of. 

Dmnty (d^imti), rt. ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
Handsome; choice; delightful. Nowzfza/, ta. 
Precious; hence, rare, scarce -1677. 3* Pleas- 
ing to the palate MIL 4* Of delicate beauty 
or taste ME. 5. Of persons, etc. : Nice, fasti- 
dious, particular; sometimes, over-nice 1576. 
Also quasi-izrfz/. {rare). 

X. Full many a deynte hors hadde he m stable 
Chaucer, 3, D. bits Make rich the nbs L.L. L.^ i. 
i. a6, 4. The grassye ground with damtye Baysies 

dight Srehser. 5. The hand of little Imployment 
hath the daintier sense Haml. v. L 78. Let vs not 
he daintie of leaue-taking, But shift away Mueb. 11. 
iii, xso. Born with a d. tooth Stevenson. 
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IlDairi (dai'rz). 1662. [Jap., f. Chin, dai 
great + n within.] In Japan, prop, the palace 
or courtof the Mikado ; also used for the Mikado. 
Hence Dairi-sama, lit. lord of the d., an ap- 
pellation of the Mikado. 

Dairy (de^Ti), sd. [ME. dekrie^ etc., f. 
deye, Dey female servant + erk, -ery 2.] i . A 
room or building in which milk and cream are 
kept, and made into butter and cheese. Occas., 
in towns, a shop in which these are sold. ^ 2, 
That department of farming, or of a farm, which 
IS concerned with the production of milk, butter, 
and cheese. Hence, occas., the milch cows on 
a farm collectively. ME. 3. A dairy-farm 1562. 

2. Grounds were turned much in England from 
breeding either to feeding or dairy Temple, D. of 12 
or 16 cows to be let 1882. 

Comb.x d.-farm, a farm chiefly producing milk, 
butter, and cheese; -farmer, -farming; -school, 
a technical school for teaching d.-work or d. -farming ; 
-woman, a woman who manages a d. 

Dai*ry, v. rare. 1780. [f. Dairy sd.'\ To 
keep or feed (cows) for the dairy. Hence 
Dai-rying vdZ. sb. the business of a dairy. 
Dairymaid (de&rimeid). .-599, A female 
servant employed in a dairy. 

Darryman. 1784. A man who keeps, or 
works in, a dairy, or sells dairy produce. 

Dais (d/is, d^i'is). ME. [a. OF. dels, mod.F. 
dais : — L. discum (nom. discus) quoit, disk, 
dish, in late L. table.] ti- A raised table in a 
hall, at which distinguished persons sat at 
feasts, etc. ; the high table --1575. a. The raised 
platform in a hall for the high table, or for 
seats of honour, etc. ME. Also transf. 3. 
A seat, bench {n. dial.) ME. 4. [after mod. Fr.] 
The canopy over a throne, etc. 1863. 

a. Like the d. or upper part of our old castle and 
college halls Arnold. 

Daisied (d^i-zid), a, i6ii, [f. Daisy + 

-ED ®.l Adorned with or abounding in daisies, 
as d, lawns. (Chiefly fou.) 

Daisy (del*zi). [OE. dxies day’s eye, 
in allusion to the flower opening in the morn- 
ing.] r. The common name of Beilis perennis, 
N.O, Composite, having small flat flower-heads 
with yellow disk and white ray, which close in 
the evening, a. Applied to similar plants; as, 
in N. America, the 0 .x-eye D., Chrysanthemum 
Leucanihefnum ; in Australia, various Composite ; 
Michaelmas D., vaiious cultivated species of 
Aster which blossom about Michaelmas; etc. 
3. sla 7 tg, (chiefly U.S.) A first-rate thing or 
person; also as adj. 4. attrib. 1605. 

1, The dayeseye, or ellis the eye of daj^ Chaucer, 
Hence Dal'sy w. to cover or adorn with daisies {rare), 

Dai'Sy-cutter. 1791. [/zV. ‘ cutter ofdaisies’.] 
I. A horse that in trotting steps low. a. Cricket, 
etc. A ball that skims along the ground without 
rising 1889. 

Dak ; see Dawk. 

Baker. Also daiker, dakin Var. of 
Dicker, q. v. 

Baker-hen. dial. 1552. [?] The Corn- 
crake or Land-rail. 

Bakoit, etc. ; see Dacoit, etc. 
llBal(dal). An^lo-M. 1698. [Hindi] Split- 
pulse, esp. that of Cajanus /ndicus, used for 
food in the East Indies. 
llBalai, Balai-Iama; see Lama. 

Balei (d^il). [OE. dml; Com. Teut. 
OTeut, dalom ‘deep or low place',] i. A 
valley. In literary Eng. chiefly poet. Also 
ta. A hollow, pit, gulf, etc, -1489. 

jt. By d. and eek by doune Chaucer. That part of 
these dales which runs up far into the mountaini.s 
WoRDsw. Comb, d.-land, the lower ground of a 
district ; so -lander, -man. 

Dale2(d^l). ME, [Northern var. of Dole, 
q. V.] A portion of land; spec, a portion of an 
undivided field indicated by landmarks only. 
Baled (defl). 1611, [Cf. LGer. and I)u. daal; 
also F. dalle ^ etc.] A wooden tube or trough 
for carrying off water, as from a ship's pump. 
Dalesman (d^-lzm^n). 1769. [£. Dale i] 
A native or inhabitant of a dale ; esp. of the dales 
in Cumberland, Westmorland, etc. 

Balf(e, obs. pa. t of Delve. 

II Dalle (dal). 1855. [Fr.] 1. A flat slab of 
Stone, marble, or terra-cotta, used for flooring, 
a. pi. In Western U.S. s Rapids where the 


rivers are compressed into long narrow trough- 
like channels 1884. 

Dalliance (dse-lians). ME. [f. Dally v. 
4- -ANCE.] ti. Talk, confabulation, chat 
-1496. a. Sport, play; amorous or wanton 
toying ME. 3- Trifling; playing with a 
matter 1548. t4. Idle delay -1590. 

2. The Primrose path of d. Shaks. The lewd d. of 
the queen of love Pope. 3. Vain d. with the misery 
Even of the dead Wordsw, 4. Com. Err. iv. i. 59. 

Dallop, var. of Dollop. 

Dally (dsedi), v. ME. [a. OF. dalier to 
converse, etc.] fi. To talk lightly or idly, chat 
-1440, s. To make sport ; to toy, sport with, 
esp. in the way of amorous caresses ; to wanton 
ME.; to play wz/4 (temptation, etc.) 1548, 3- 
To trifle with a person or thing 1548. 4. intr. 
To spend time idly ; to loiter 1538. fs. trans. 
To defer by trifling -1821. -fe. To move by 
dalliance -iS'jy. 

2. Our Ayerie buildeth in the Cedars top, And 
dallies with the winde Rich. Ill, i. iii. 265. D. not 
with her, as Eve with the serpent 1642. 3 Why 

will you d. with my pain Addison. 4. We dallied 
not, but made all haste we could Heywood, Hence 
Da'Uier, one who dallies. 

Dalmatian (dselm^-Jon), a. 1824. Of Dal- 
matia, the Austrian province on the Adriatic ; 
whence D. dog, the spotted coach-dog. Hence 
sb., A native of Dalmatia; a Dalmatian dog. 
Dalmatic (dselmsetik), a. and sb. ME. 
[The sb. occurs earliest, and is a. F. dalma- 
tique, ad. L. dalmatica, subst. use (sc. vestis) 
of Dahnaticus adj. Dalmatian.] 

A, adj. Belonging to Dalmatia 1604. 

B. sb. An ecclesiastical vestment, with wide 
sleeves, and marked with two stripes, worn m 
the Western Church by deacons and bishops on 
certain occasions, b. A similar robe worn by 
kings at coronation. 

^ Cf. Isidore Orig. x\x. xxii. 9 Dalmatica vestis primum 
in Dalmatia provincia Graecize texta est, tunica sacer- 
dotalis Candida cum clavis ex purpura. 

Dalt (dolt). Sc. 1775. [ad. Gael. daltaC\ 
A foster-child. 

Daltonian (djltipumian). 1841. [f. the 

chemist John Dalton (1766-1844), who was 
colour-blind.] adj. Relating to John Dalton, 
or the atomic theory first enunciated by him 
1^0. sh. A person who is colour-blind. 
Daltonism (dgritoniz’m). 1841. [ad. F. 
dalionisme, f. as prec.] A name for colour- 
blindness, esp. as to red. Hence Daltonist = 
Daltonian sb. 

Dam (doem), sb.^ [Com. Teut.] i. A bank 
or barrier of earth, masonry, etc., built across 
a stream to obstruct its flow and raise its level; 
any similar work to confine water. Also jig. 
ME. 2. The body ol water confined by a dam. 
(Now local.) ME. 3. a. Mhiing. A partition 
of boards, masonry, etc. in a mine to keep out 
water, fire, or gas. b. Smeltmg. ‘ The wall ol 
refractory material, forming the front of the 
fore-hearth of a blast furnace ’ (Raymond), c. 
Dentistry. A soft rubber guard to keep a tooth 
dry during an operation \U.S.) 1872. 

Comb.i d.-plate, the plate upon the d. -stone or front 
stone of the botcorn of a blast furnace Raymond. 
Dam (dmm), ME. [var. of Dame 
: — Qarlier damme.] ti- “= Dame. (ME. only.) 
3. A female parent (now usually of quadrupeds). 
Correl. to sire. ME. 3. Mother (human) : 
usually in contempt 1547. Also fig. 

%. So Kids and Whelps their Sires and' Dams cxpres.s 
Dryden. Phr. The Devil’s dam^ applied pppro- 
briously to a woman, 3. That high Pucht of 
Rome, the d. of that, .superstitious breed Burton. 
Dam, sb.ii Chiefly AV. 1580. [a. F, dame 
lady (Dam Dame), the name of each piece in 
the jeu de dames or draughts ; cf. Dam-hrod.] 
Blacn of the pieces in the game of draughts 
(obs.); pL the game itself. 
tDam, sbA^ damp. ME. [a. OF. dami^SL. 
dominus,'\ Lord; as a prefix n- Sir, Master -i <06. 
Dam (dgem), v. 1553. [f- Bam sbA^ replac- 
ing dent, OE, d^mmm.\ x, irons. To furnish 
with a dam; to obstruct or confine by means of 
a dam. Usu, with up. 1563, a. transf. and 
fig. To stop up, block, obstruct ; to conlme. 

I. Now <L the Ditchet and the Floods restrain 
D»yd«n. 2. He doth alto dambe vp the mercy of 
God by its contempt Sandijsson, 

Damage ME, [a. OF. 


age, mod.F. dommage, ad. L. damnum 4 - -hcys..] 

1. Loss or detriment caused by hurt or injury 

affecting estate, condition, or circumstances 
(arch.). 3. Injury, harm ME. _ ta* A disad- 
vantage -1721 ; a misfortune, a pity -1612. 4. 

Law, (Now always in pi.) The value estimated 
in money of something lost or withheld ; the 
sum claimed or awarded in compensation for 
loss or injury sustained 1542. 5. slang. Cost, 

expense 1755. 

I. As moche to cure d. as to cure profit Chaucer. 

2. The d. done to the monastery Hook. The damages 
which the kingdom has sustained by war Goldsm. 

3. And of his deth it was ful gret d. Chaucer. 4. 
Damages for breach of contract Ld. St. Leonards. 
Hence tBa*mageful a. hurtful. 

Da -mage, v. ME. [a. OF. damagier, -^r, 
f. damage; see prec.] i. trans. To do or cause 
damage to ; to hurt, harm, injure ; now com- 
monly to injure (a thing) so as to lessen its 
value. 3. intr. To suffer damage (ratr) 1821. 

I, To stop all hopes, whose growth may dam mage 
me Rich. Ill, iv. ii. 60. 2. Her. clothes might d. 

with the dew Clare. So Da’niageable a. fin- 
jurious ; liable to be damaged. 

Damage-feasant. 1621. \ 0 ¥. damage fe- 
sant.'] Law. Said of a stranger's cattle, etc., 
found trespassing, and doing damage, as by 
feeding, etc. (Prop. adj. phr.; also as sb.) 
tDamageous, a. ME. [a. OF. damageus^ fi 
damage; see Damage sb. and -ous.] Fraught 
with damage; causing loss or disadvantage 
-1637. 

Damalic (d^mae-lik), damolic (damf7*lik)^ 
a. 1863. [fi Gr. Saj^aXis, Ba/JLakrj heifer. J 
Chem. In d. acid, an acid (C7H8O) existing in 
cows’ urine. Hence DamaluTic [Uric] acid, 
an acid (CsPIioOa) of the same origin. 

II Daman (dse’man). 1738. [From Arab. 
daman isrdll sheep or lamb of Israel.] ^ The 
Syrian rock-badger or ‘ cony ' of Scripture 
(Hyrax Syrzacus) ; also D. Capensis. 
Damascene (dsemasrn). ME. [ad. L. Da- 
mascenus of Damascus.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Damascus 1543. 

2. Of or pertaining to damask (fabrics), or to 
the art of damascening metal 1541. 

t. D. plum : see Damson. 

B. sb. I. A native of Damascus ME. a- Da- 
mascene work; f damask 1481. 3- See Damson. 

Damascene (dscmasrn), 1585. ffiprec. 
adj.] To ornament (metal-woik) witli inlaid de- 
signs in gold or silver, or with a watered pattern, 
Also transf. and fig. Hence Damascener. 
Damascus (dimse*sk;i?s). Formerly also 
Damasco. 1625. [L,, Gr. AafiaOKbs:, from 
Semitic,] An ancient city, the capital of Coelc- 
Syria, Often used allrib., as IJ. blade; also 
absol. = D. steel, etc, 

D. iron : a combiuaiion of pieces of non and steel 
welded together and rolled out, in imitation of D, 
steel. D.dwisti a kind of gun-barrel nmdo of a 
ribbon of D. iron coiled around a mandrel and welded. 
Damask (dm*mflsk). ME. [perh. a. Anglo- 
Fr. *Da?nasc It. Damasco, I., Damascus 7 \ 

I, ti. The city of Damascus -1539. a. attrib. 
~ Made at or Drought from Damascus. 

a, flJ. plum, prune Damson, D. rose, a v.aricty 
of rose, !inp, originally the Rosa galtka var, dama^^ 
scena,y/\t\\ semi-double pitik or light-red (rarely white) 
dowers, cultivated in the Kast for attar of roses. fD. 
water. ro.*je-water distilled front D. rosea. 

II, Substances orig. produced at Damascus. 
I. A rich silk fabric woven with elaborate de- 
signs and figures. (Also applied to fabrics of 
wool, linen, or cotton.) ME. b. A twilled linen 
fabric with designs which show up by opposite 
reflections of light from the surface ; used chiefly 
for table-linen 154a, a. Steel manufactuntd 
at Damascus ; also steel or a combination of 
iron and steel exhibiting a similar pattern on 
the surface : more fully d. steel 1603. b. I'hc 
wavy pattern exhibitea by the.se 1818. 3* The 
colour of the damask rose 1600. 

1. A quantity of China damasks, and other wrought 
silks Da Foe. $, She. . Blush'd a Hvo d, Keati. 

III, attrib. and adj. t. Made of damask (silk 
or cloth) ; furnished with damask 1489. a. 
Made of or resembling Damascus steel 1611. 

3, Of the colour of the damask rose *5®®* 

Comb t d. ateel (see above) ; d.-atltcb^a name givon 

to satin-stitch on a linen foundation 1 -work, the 
veining on Danmscus-bladei 1 Inciied patterni inlaid 
with gold or silver, 
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Damask (das'mask), v. 1585. [f. prec. sb. 
Also damask (Milton, etc.).] i. trans. To 
weave with richly-figured designs 1706. 2. = 

Damascene v. 1585. 3. To ornament with 

or as with a variegated pattern ; to diaper 1610. 
4. To deface or destroy, by stamping or mark- 
ing with figures and lines 1673. tS* To warm 
(wine) [slang) -1778. 

z. A faire basen of Copper damasked 1585. 3. As 

they sat recline On the soft downie Bank damaskt 
with flowers Milt. L, iv. 334. 

Damasked (dae’maskt ),///. a. 1599. 
prec.J I. In senses of Damask: t/. 1-3. 2. 

Having the hue of the damask rose 1600. 3. 

Furnished with damask 1861. 

a. I haue scene Roses damaskt, red and white, But 
no such Roses see I in her cheekes Shaks. 

fDamaskeem, -kin. 1551. [a. F. damas- 
guiJi, -me, ad. It. damaschino, f. Damasco, 
Damascus.] 5= Damascene ^2. -1585. sb, 
A Damascus blade -1645, 

Damaskeem, v, 1585. [a. F. damasguiner* 
see prec.] = Damascene v. 
llDamass6 (dama's^). 1864. [F. = Unge da- 
massil.'] A kind of linen made in Flanders, 
woven with flowers and figures like damask. 

Damassin (dae^masin). 1839. [f. F. damas, 
Damask,] ‘ A species of woven damask with 
gold and silver flowers ' (Brande). 

Dambonite (dEe'mbonait). 1879. [f. dariibo 
native name.] Chem, A white crystalline sub- 
stance (CiHgOs) found in a kind of caoutchouc 
obtained from Western Africa. 

Dambose (d£e‘mb<3uis). 1879. [f. prec.] 

Chem, A crystallizable sugar (C3H0O3) obtained 
from dambonite. 

Dam-brod, dam-board. . 5 '^. 1779. [£Dam 
sb? + hrod (Sc,), BOARD.] A draught-board. 
attnh. Checkered. 

Dame (d^m). ME, [a. OF. dame :~-earlier 
damme ; — L. dominal^y , mistress. Cf.DAM^.] 
I. A female ruler or head : = * lady as fem. of 
lord. Also fig, (See also below. ) 2. The mis- 
tress of a household. Now arch, or dial,, or 
used of an aged housewife. ME. Also transf, 
3. The mistress of a children’s school. ? Obs, 
1649. 4. At Eton : A matron (also a man) who 
keep.s a boarding-house 1737. 5. A form of 

address ; = My lady, Madam : now left to 
women of lower rank ME. 6. A title given to 
a woman of rank ; — Lady, Mistress, Miss ; 
spec, the legal title of the wife of a knight or 
baronet. Alsoy?.?"., as in Dame Nature, etc. ME. 
7. A woman of rank, a lady. Now Hist, or 
pod. 1530. b. spec. The wife of a knight, squire, 
citizen, yeoman [arch, Qt dial.) 1574. +8. ~ 

Dam sb? -1709. 

t. The title given to Benedictine nuns who have 
made their solemn profession ; also, any fully pro- 
fe.s.sed nun. c. The title of lady members of the 
Order of the British Kmplre corresponding to KniNiii 
D. Commander, D, Grand Cross 1917. 

Dame's-violet. 1578. [tr. L. wla malro- 
nalis. Hence by corruption damas or damask 
The Garden Rocket, Ilesperis matronalis, 

II Dammar (clj)e’ma.t). 1698. [a. Malay damar 
re.sin, whence the genus Dtfwwanz (N.O. Coni- 
fers), a species of which, D. orkntalis, 
the resin in Amboy na and the Moluccas.] The 
name of various resin.s ; esp. the cat’s-eyc resin 
[E, India IX) from Dammara orkntalis, and 
the Kauri-gum from D. australis of New Zea- 
land ; both u.sed for making varnish. 
||Da’0xmara* 1863. [Sec prec,] BoL A genus 
of trees yielding resin. 

fDa^mmaret. tdss, damcret, f. dame 
lady.] A ladies' man -16^9, 

Damme (tlsjeuni). 16x8. 1. ini. Short f. 
Damn me / X645. a, as sb. The oath itself 1775 5 
ftrausfi one wio uses this oath; a profane 
swearer -X674. 

Damn (dsera), p, ME, [a. OF, dampner^ 
damner, ad. h, dammre,] ti. trans. To affirm 
to be guilty; to sentence; to Condemn [to) 
-1734, a. To adiudge and pronounce to be 
bad; to denounce ME,, spec,, to condemn fa 
play, etc.) as a failure ; to condemn by public 
expression of disapproval 1654* 3* transf. To 
be the ruin of X477, 4# ThioL To condemn to 
hell ; transf to cause or occasion the eternal 
damnation of ME, 5. Used profanely (in op- 


tative, and with no subject expressed) in im- 
precations and exclamations. (Now often 
printed ' d — n ', or ' d — '.) 1589 6. To im- 

precate damnation upon; to curse (using the 
word 'damn’). Nso absol. 1624. 

I. See Cromwell damned to everlasting fame Pope. 

2. And with faint praises one another d. Wvcherley. 
A comedy.. which.. in the play-house phrase, was 
damned Boswcll, 6, Their proper business is to d. 
the Dutch Dryden, 

Damn (daem), sb. 1619. [f. prec. vb.] The 
utterance of the word ‘ damn* as an imprecation. 

Damns have had their day Sheridan. Hot worth 
a d,, not to care a d , ; phrases used vaguely. 

Damnable (d£e*mnab’l), a, [adv?) ME. [a. 
F. ; see Damn v.l fi* Worthy of condemna- 
tion; reprehensible -1841. 2. Liable to or worthy 
of damnation ME. t3. Pernicious [rare) -1659. 
4. = ‘ Confounded ’. (Now vulgar or profane.) 
1594. 5. ad-u. Damnably -1735. 

X. A d. game 1500, offence Prvnne. z. O what must 
poore lamentable d. I doe to be saved 1614 Hence 
DamnabiTity. Da*mnableness. Da'innsibly ado. 
Damnation (daemn^i-Jan). ME. [a. F. ; 
see Damn v.] 1, The action of condemning, 

or fact of being condemned; condemnation. 

I 2. Theol, Condemnation to eternal punishment 
in the world to come ; perdition (opp. to salva- 
tion)', sin incurring or deserving condemnation 
ME. 3. In profane use : a. as an imprecation 
or exclamation 1604. b, as adj, or adv. = 

‘ Damned ' 1757. 

1. Nethir thou diedlst God, that thou art in the 
same dampnacion Wyclif Luke Axiii. 40. The d. of 
a play Fielding. 2. ’Twere d. To thinke so base a 
thought Merck, li. vii, 49. 3. a. 0th, in. iii. 396. 

Damnatory (dm'mnferi), 1682. [ad. L. 
damnatorius', see Damn 2/.] i. Conveying or 
occasioning condemnation. 2. Theol. Con- 
taining or uttering a sentence of damnation 1738. 

2. I do not believe the d. clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed under any qualification given of them Arnold. 

Damned (dtemd, pod, dae*mned), ppl. a. 
ME. [f. Damn v, +-ed ^.] f i. Condemned 
-1710. 2. Theol, Condemned or consigned to 

hell ME.; absol, as sb. pi. The souls m hell 
1507. 3. Lying under, or worthy of, a curse ; 

accursed, e.xecrable 1563. 4. (usually printed 

‘d— d’,) Used profanely to express repre- 
hension, or as a mere intensive 1596. b. adv. 
Damnably 1607. 

a. It was a torment To lay upon the damn’d Temp. 
I. ii, 3. Out d. spot ; out I say Mach. v. i. 39. 

Damnify (dm'mnifai), v. 1512. [a. OF. 
danmifier, ad. L. damnificare (in Itala), f. 
damnmn', see -FV.] i, trans. To cause injury, 
loss, or inconvenience to; to injure; to wrong. 
(Now rare. ) fa. To bring to destruction -1693. 

X. That the King might not be damnified W the 
loss of the tributes W msxoN. Hence tUa’mninable 
a. detrimental {rare). Ba'mriifica'tioii, the action 
of damnifying. (Now only in legal use.) 

Damning (dre-min, drc'mnig), a. 1599. 
[-ING 2 , j I. That damns. 2. That leads to 
condemnation or ruin 1798, 3* Addicted to 

profane swearing. PepyS. 

2. The d. consciousness of being charlatans Dis- 
raeli. Hence Da*mning-ly adv., -ness. 
Damnous (dse-mnos), 1870. [ad. L. dam- 
nosus.] Law. Of the nature of a damnum, i, e. 
causing loss or damage of any kind. 

Damocles (dse*m<7kljz). 1747. [L. from Gr.] 
Name of a flatterer who, having extolled the 
happiness of Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse, was 
placed by him at a banquet with a sword sus- 
pended over his head by a hair, to impress 
upon him how precarious that happiness was. 

Sword of IX, Damocles* sword, used of an imminent 
danger, which may at any moment descend upon one. 
Hence Damocle*an a, of or as of D. 
(lDamoiseatt(d0e'mi2^), 1477. [a. OF. 

L. dominkellus; corresp. to damoisel, Dam- 
sel.] A young man of gentle birth, not yet 
made a knight. 

Damoisel, -elle, etc., obs. ff. Damsel, 
Damolic; see Damalic, 

Damoiirite (dtoflaToit). 1846, [f. the F. 
chemist Damour,'] Min, A hydrous potash 
mica, with pearly lustre, occurring in small 
yellowish scales, 1 

Damp (dtemp), sh, 1480. [Corresp. with 
MLO, and Du. and Da. damp vapour, steam, | 
smoke, Icel. dampr strata, MHG, dampf, tampf, 1 
mod.Ger. dampf etc.] x. A noxious cxhaia- 1 


tion ; spec, in coal mines ; [a) == Choke-damp, 
also called black d,, suffocating d.\ [b) —Fire- 
damp, formerly fulminating d. 1626. tn. Visi- 
ble vapour : fog, mist -1827. 3. Moisture ; 

dampness, humidity. (The ordinary current 
' sense.) 1706; slang, a drink, Dickens. t4. A 
dazed condition ; stupor --1712. 5. Depression 
of spirits 1606. 6. A check 1587. 

3. The morning mist and the evening d. Johnson. 
4 I felt a general D. and a Faintness all over me 
Addison. $. He found a great d. upon the spirit of 
the Govemour Clarendon. Comb, d.-course, prop, 
d.-proof course, a course of some damp-proof 
material laid slightly above the level of the outside 
soil, to prevent the damp from rising up a wall. 

Damp (dsemp), rz. 1590. [f. Damp fi. 
Of the nature of, or belonging to, a damp ; see 
Damp sb. i. -1733. 2. Affected with or showing 
stupefaction or depression of spirits [arch.) 
1590. 3. Slightly wet; holding water in sus- 

pension or absorption ; moist, humid. (The 
ordinary current sense.) 1706. 

X. Milt. Sams. 8. a. With looks Down cast and 
d. — P, L. I. 523. 3. A d. bed {mod.). Hence 

Da‘mp-ly adv., -ness. 

Damp(dsemp), S'. 1548. [f. DAMP.fA Ger. 
dampf en, Du. dampen are of like date.] x. 
trans. To affect with damp, to stifle ; to dull, 
deaden (fire, sound, etc.). Also fig. 1564. fs. 
To stupefy, benumb, daze -1726. 3. To de- 
press, discourage, check 1548. 4. To make 

moist or humid, to uet as steam, etc., does; to 
moisten 1671. 5. Gardening. To d. q^(intr.) : 

Of plants : To rot from damp; to fog off 1846. 

1. All shutting in of Air . . dampeth the ^Sound 
Bacon. To d. down (a fire, etc.) ; to cover it with 
small coal, etc., so as to check combustion and pre- 
vent its going out. Also fig. 3. Sorrow damps my 
lays Clare. To d and spoyl our Trade C. Mather. 

4. They [winds from South) d. linen and paper 
1671. 

Dampen (dee^mp’n), v. Now chiefly U.S, 
1630. [f. Damp a. otv.'] i. trans. =* Damp v, i, 
3, 4. 2. intr. To become dull or damp 1686. 

Damper (das’mpoj). 1748. ff. Dampz^. + 
-ER.] I. That which damps (see Damp z;.). a. 
A contrivance in a pianoforte for damping or 
stopping the vibrations of the strings ; the mute 
of a horn, etc. 1783. 3. A metal plate in a flue or 
chimney, used to control the combustion by 
regulating the draught 1788. 4. Australia. 

A kind of cake or bread made, for the occasion, 
of flour and water and baked in hot ashes 1833. 

5. Blectr. A device for diminishing or destroy- 
ing the oscillation of a suspended magnetic 
needle or freely moving coil 1906. 

X. Sus3e.x is a great d. of curiosity H. Walpole. 
Comb, d.-pedal, that pedal in a pianoforte which 
raises all the dampers, etc., the ‘ loud pedal *. 
Dampish (dm'mpif), a. 1577. [orig. f. 
Damp sb. (cf. boyish).\ f i. Vaporous -1649. 

2. Somewhat damp or moist 1641. Hence 
Da’mpish-ly adv. , -ness. 

‘ Dampne, etc., obs. ff. Damn, etc. 

Da*mpy, a, x6oo. [f. Damp j^.] i. tFull 
of vapour or mist -1720; infested with damps, 
as a mine [mod.), a. Somewhat damp 1691. 
Damsel (d£e*mzel), damosel (dte^mozel). 
[Early ME. dameisele, a. OF., later damoisele, 
demoiselle (14th c.), f. dame,'] i, A young un- 
married lady; orig. one of noble or gentle birth, 
The i6-i7th c. damosel, damozel is now used 
by poets, etc., as more stately than damsel, a, 
A young unmarried woman (sometimes slight- 
ingly) ; a girl, a country lass. (Not now in 
spoken use.) ME. 3. A maid in waiting [a^'ch.) 
ME. 4. A hot iron for warming a bed. (Cf. 

I Kings i. 1-4.) 1727. 5. A projection on the 

spindleof amill-stoneforshakingtheshoot 1880. 

X. Th* adventure of the errant cfamossell Spenser 
K Q. n. i, xo. ». The damosell is not dead, but 
slcepeth Mark v. 39, Comb. the slender 

drngon'fly, Agnon rirgo, called in Fr* demoiselle. 
Damson (dse-mzhi). [ME. damascene^ ad. 
L. Damascemm for Prunum Damascenum plum 
of Damascus.] i. A small plum, black or dark 
purple, the fruit of Prunus communis or do- 
mesHca, variety damascena, 2. The tree which 
bears this ME. 3. attrib. Of the colour of the 
damson i66x. 

Comb, d.-cbeese, an inspissated conserve of dam- 
sons and suRar. 

fDauL ME. [a. OF. « mod.F. dm i— -L. 
dominusi] m Master, Sir "I832. 
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The inonke of Bury . .Dane Johnn Lydgate Skelton. 
D. Chaucer Spenser. 

Dan^ (dsen). 1687. A small buoy, support- 
ing a pole which bears a flag by day and a lamp 
by night, used as a mark in deep-sea fishing. 
Dan 3. local, 185a. Coal-mining. A small 
truck or sledge on which coal is drawn in mines. 
Danaid (dsemi^iid). [In F. Danaide^ ad. Gr. 
Aavais, pi. AavaiBes, the daughters of Danaus 
king of Argos, w’ho murdered their husbands 
on the wedding-night, and were condemned 
eternally to fill sieve-hke vessels with water.] 
A daughter of Danaus ; used a^trzl>. in reference 
to the labour of the Danaides : endless and fu- 
tile. So Danalde*an a. 

Danaide (dse-n^isid). 1825. [a. mod.F. 

danaide {see prec.) : so named from analogy to 
the vessels of the Danaides.] A horizontal 
water wheel consisting of a vertical axis to 
which is attached a conical drum and case, with 
radial spiral floats : also called ‘ tub-wheel 
Danaite (d<?i-na,oit). 1833. [{. J. F. Dana, 
U.S. chemist] Min. A variety of arsenopyrite 
or mispickel, containing cobalt. 

Banalite (d^-nabit). 1866. [f. J. D. Dana, 
U.S. mineralogist] Min. A silicate of iron, 
glucinuin, etc. with sulphide of zinc, occurring 
in reddish octahedrons in granite. 

Danburite(cl^'nb»r3it). 1839. [f. Danbury, 
Ct, U.S., where it occurs.] Min. A boro-sili- 
cate of lime, brittle, translucent, and yellowish 
or whitish in colour. 

Dance (dans), sd. ME. [a. OF. dance, 
da?ise, f. the vb.] i. A rhythmical skipping 
and stepping, with regular turnings and move- 
ments of the limbs and body, usually to the 
accompaniment of music ; the action or an act 
or round of dancing. Also transf. and fig. a. 
A tune for regulating the movements of a dance, 
or composed in a dance rhythm 1509. 3* A 

dancing party ME. t4-/.g. Course of action; 
play, game -1733. 

4. Of remedies of loue she knew per chaunce For 
she koude of that Art the olde daunce Chaucer. 

Phr. To lead, occas. £five {a. person) a d. ; fi£c. to 
cause him to undergo exertion or worry with little 
result. D. 0/ death : an allegorical representation of 
Death leading men of all conditions m the d. to the 
grave. Also called d. of Macabre, F. danse macabre. 
St. Vitus's d. « Chorea, q. v. ; also fi^. 

Dance (dans), v. ME. [a. OF. dancer, 
da?tser, ad. (see Diez) OHG. dansdn to draw, 
stretch out, whence ' to form a chain or file in 
dancing '.] 1, intr. To leap, skip, hop, or glide 
with measured steps and rhythmical movements 
of the body, usually to a musical accompani- 
ment. Also transf. and fig. 9. To leap, skip, 
spring, or move up and down from excitement 
or strong emotion. Also transf. and fig. ME. 
3. Of things inanimate : To bob up and down 
1563. 4. trans. with cognate object ME. 5. 
causal, a. To cause to dance 1665. b. To toss 
up and down with a jerky motion ; to dandle M E. 

1, Many a youth and many a maid Dancing in the 
chequer'd shade Milt, VAlte^-. 96. YTod. barefoot-. 
said of an elder sister when a younger one was married 
before her. To d. to (<* jberson's) pipe, whisiU, etc. ; 
fig. to follow his lead. ». I haue Tremor Cordis on 
me ; my heart daunces, But not for ioy IVint. T. i. ii. 
110. 3, The mote that daunceth in the beam 1812. 

7 b d. upon nothing, to be hanged. 4. A minuet, 
danced by two persons Goldsm. fTo d. the Tyburn 
Jig', to be hanged. 5. a. To d. a bear Goldsm. b. 
1 that danced her on my knee Tennvson. 

Phr. To d. attendance-, to wait (upon a person) 
assiduously and obsequiously. See also Attendance. 
Dancet (damsaa). ME. [f. prec. vb.] i. 
One who dances; spec, one who dances profes- 
sionally in public. 9. ipL) A sect of enthusi- 
asts who arose in 1374 m Flanders, and were 
noted for their wild dancing 1764. 3. pL Stairs 
{slang) 1671. 4. pi. The aurora borealis. Also 
Merry Dancers, (Chiefly Sc.) 1717, fDan- 
ceress, a female d. 

Dancette (danse t), ^5. 1838. [Inferred from 
next] x.Her. A fesse with three indentations 
1864. 9 . Archit. A zigzag moulding, 
Dancettdf -ee (da’ns^t^, -ti), a. i6ro. 
[Corrupt f, P. danchi (;~late L, deni%caiu$),\ 
Her. « Dancy. 

Dancing (da‘nsig),zi^/.j^, ME. The action 
of Dance v. 

Comb. : d.-malady, -mania, -plague « C«oiieaj 
- master; -mistress; -schooL 


Da*ncing, ppl. a. 1563. That dances. 

Comb. fD.-goats [L. caprae saltantes], a species of 
aurora. 

Dancing-girl. 1760. [Dancing ppl. a?^ 

1. A female professional dancer; esp. in India, 
a nautch-girl (in Pg. bailadeira. Bayadere). 

2. Dancing-girls : a plant, Mantisia saltatoria, 
having purple and yellow flowers which some- 
what resemble a ballet-dancer. 

fDancy, a. rare. 1611, [a. OF. dansU, 

danchi : — ^late L. denticatus.^ Her. Toothed, 
indented -1706. 

Dandelion (dserndHoian). 1513. [a. F. dent 
de lion ' lion’s tooth from the outHne of the 
leaves.] A well-known Composite plant {Ta- 
raxacum Dens-leonis or Leontodon Taraxacum), 
with widely toothed leaves, and a bright yellow 
flower; the leaves, stalk, and root contain a 
bitter milky juice. Also attrib. 

Dander, sb.'^ Sc. 1791. [?] A calcined 
cinder. 

Dander, sbfi = Dandruff, q. v. 

Dander (daemdoi), sb.^ U.S. colloq. 1837. 
[?fig. use of prec., or of Dunder (formerly 
dander) ferment.] Ruffled or angry temper. 
Dander, sbfi 1821. [f. Dander z/.'] i. 
Sc. A saunter. 9. dial, A fit of shivering 1877. 
Dander (dae-ndoj), v. 1600. [Cf. blunder, 
wander. \ 1, intr. To stroll, saunter {Sc. and 

n. dial.). 9. dial. To wander in talk; also, to 
vibrate 1724. 

Dandiacm (dsendoi'akM), a. 1831. [f. 
Dandy, after hypochondriacal, etc.] Of the na- 
ture of, or characteristic of, a dandy; dandified. 
Arrayed in the most d. manner Sala, 

Dandie Di'nmont. Also Dandy. [From 
Dandie Dinmont in Guy Manzierizig.'] One of 
a breed of terriers with long bodies, short strong 
legs, somewhat almond-shaped cars, and a 
slightly feathered tail carried gaily. 

Dandify (dse-ndifai), v. colloq. 1823. [See 
-FY.] trans. To give the character or style of 
a dandy to; to trim like a dandy. Hence 
Damdifica’tion {colloq,), the act of dandifying; 
the being dandified, a dandified ornament. 
Damdified ppl. a, foppish. 

Dandiprat (dtemdiprset). arch. 1520. [?] 
ti. A small i6th-c. coin, worth three halfpence 
-1641. a. A small, insignificant, or contemp- 
tible fellow. Also attrib. 1556. 

Dandize-tte. 1821. [f. Dandy; after F. 
gz'isetie, etc. ] A female dandy. 

Dandle (dse-ndU), v. 1530. [?] i. To move 
(a child, etc.) lightly up and down in the arms 
or on the knee. Also fig. and transf. 2. fig. 
To make much of, pet, fondle, pamper 1575. 
f 3. To trifle or toy with -1646. 4. izitr. I’o 

play or toy {with) (rare) 1829. ts* ~ DANGLE 
(Perron.) -1687. 

X. He sits dandling his child upon his knee 1847. 
a. No man or nation was ever dandled into greatness 
Goldwin Smith. 3. They doe soe d. theyr doinge;,. . 
as yf they would not have the Encmye subdued 
Spenser. Hence Da*ndler. fl^amaling sb. a 
dandled child ; a peL 

Dandruff, dandriflf (doemdri'f, -if). 1545. 
[?J Dead scarf-skin se;>arating in small scales 
and entangled in the hair; scurf. 

Dandy (dte-ndi), sb.'^ (and a.) 1780. [?] 

A, X. One who studies ostentatiously to dress 
elegantly and fashionably ; a fop, an exquisite. 
Also transf. 9. slang ox colloq. In phr. the d., 

' the correct thing ', * the ticket ^1784. 3. Naui. 

‘ A sloop or cutter with a jigger-mast abaft, on 
which a mizen-lug-sail is set ’ (Smyth), 4. dial. 
A bantam fowl. {O, cock, d, hen.) X828. 5. 

Short for Dandy-roller 1851. 

X. A B, is a Clothc.s-wearing Man Carlyle, tranjf. 
The barque looked a real d. 1885. 

B. attrib. and adf. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of a dandy or dandies; affectedly 
neat, trim, or smart 18x3, 

A <J. little hand in a kid glove Thackeray* 

Hence Damdily adu Damdyiah a, foppish. 
I)a*iidyism. 

Dandy, sb.^ Also dandy-fever. 1898. 

See Dengue. 

11 Dandy, dandi rdsemdi), Anglo- Ind. 

1685. [Hindi ipanqi, t 4^n4 staff, oar,] i, A 
boatman on the Ganges, a. UJandl) A S'aiva 
mendicant who carries a small wand 1833* 3. 


‘ A kind of vehicle consisting of a strong cloth 
slung like a hammock to a bamboo staff, and 
carried by two (or more) men ' (Yule). 
Da'ndy-bmsli. 1841. [f. Dandy A 
stiff brush made of split whalebone, used in 
cleaning horses. 

Dandy-cock, -hen; see Dandy 1 4. 
Da'ndy-horse, 18x9, A kind of velocipede. 
Da*ndy-lme. 1882. A kind of line used in 
herring fishing, carrying at short intervals 
transverse pieces of whalebone or cane, having 
unbaited hooks at either end. 

Da-ndy-ro Her. Also -roll. 1839 Paper- 
znaking, A perforated roller for solidifying the 
partly-formed web of paper, and for impressing 
the watermark. 

Dane(d^m). [OE. DitiepX . ; cf. OE. Dene- 
mea?r.~\ i. A native or subject of Denmark; 
in older usage including Northmen generally. 
9. Applied to a bieed or breeds of dogs 1774. 

3. attrib. = Danish. 

2. Great D. (also simply D .) : a large, powerful, 
short-haired breed of dog, between the mastiff and 
the greyhound types. Lesser D. : the Dalmatian. 

Danehrog ; see Dannebrog. 

Danegeld, -gelt (d^i*ngeld, -gelt). OE. 
[Corresp. to ON. ^Dana-gjald, f. Daria-, Dane- 
payment, tribute. ] Eng. Hist. 
An annual tax, imposed originally (as is sup- 
posed) to provide funds for the protection of 
England against the Danes, and continued sub- 
sequently as a land-tax. 

Dane-law (d^i-nlp). [Old.. D qua lagu Danes’ 
law.] 1. The Danish law anciently in force 
over that part of England occupied by the 
Danes. 9 . Hence, The district north-east of 
Watling Street, where this law prevailed 1837. 
Da-nes -blood. 1607. Dane wort, 

q.v.] The Dariewort. b. Campanula giome- 
rata 1861. c. Anemone Pulsatilla. 
Daneweed (d^mwfd). 1748. [See next.] 
f A local name for Erytigium campestre. b. — 
Danewort. 

Danewort (d^*nw27jt). 1491. [f. Dane + 
WoRT, the plants being supposed to spring up 
in places where Danish blood was spilt in 
battle.] The Dwarf Elder, Sambucus Ebulus. 
Dang, V. 1793. A euphemism for Damn. 
Dang, pa. t. of Ding v., to drive, push, 
knock, or dash. 

Danger (d^md^oi), sh. ME. [a. OF. dan- 
gler, danger : — late L. ’^dominiariuvt, f. do- 
minium, f. dominus.] 1. Power of a lord, 
jurisdiction, dominion; power to dispose of, or 
to harm {arch.). fb. Liability (to loss, pun- 
ishment, etc.) -1689. t3. Difliculty (made or 

raised); chariness; coyness •-■X526. 3. Liability 

or exposure to harm or injury; risk, peril. 
(From sense i. Now the mam sense.) Also 
with a and pi, 1489. t4. Mischief, harm -x6ox. 

ts. The lordship over a forest ; tlie rent paid in 
acknowledgement of this (so Oh\ daugier) 1693. 

X, In dawngcre had be.. The lOnge girles of ))« 
diocise CuAUCEK. Phr. In (a person's) d. : within 
his power, b. Phr. Out of debt out o/'d. (now taken 
in sense 3). a. Phr, fTo make d. [OW.faire dangler 
{de)}: to make a difficulty (about doing anything). 

, Delay breeds 1 ). .SmaroN. In d, of their lives, of 
eth Caxton, to die North. Blind to the dangers 
of their country IIklps. 4. C. it. i. *7. 

Comb. d.-sign.al, a signal indicating d.j e.g, on 
Railways, indicaiing an obstruction, etc* aliead. 
Hence tDa’xigerfttl a. Damgerless a. (and mitr). 
Now rare. Damgertome a. {dial). 
fDanger, v. MIL [a. OF. dangenr, f. as 
prec,] X# To render liable ""X633. 9. 1 'o en- 

danger -X663. 8* ? To damage. (Cf. Danger 
sb. 4.) -1614, 

Dangerous (tU^rndgoros), a. MK. fa, AF. 
w OF. dmgeros, -eus,t danger.'] f x* Difficult 
to deal with; not affable (ME. only) ; difficult to 
please -X577; chary of -1598. a. Fraught with 
danger or risk; perIlous» hazardous, unsafe, 
(The current sense.) X4Q0. 3* In danger; dan- 
gerously ill. Now dial, and l/.S, colloq. x6x6. 
t4. Injurious, (Cf. Danger sk f) -igyd, 

X, So fiers ik dtungwown was he, That It© iioWe 

g raunte hir askyng Chauckr, ». Delay herein is 
aungerous B. Gooaic In mott of the Kuropean 
nations there are d* classes HKLm 3. He's d. ; they 
don't think he'll live x884» 4, Two vicis, very daun- 

f erous and noysome among men Flemwo, Hence 

►a*ngerous 4 y adp.i -netii. 


ss(maa). a (pass), an (loud), p (cut), f (Fn cdud). 0 (ever), di (/, (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit). *(Hychi). g (what), p (got). 
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Dangle (dse-gg’l), 1590- [app- £■ stem 
ding-, dang- (IJiNG v.).'] i. intr. To hang 
loosely swaying to and fro 1590; to be hanged 
1678. 3. trans. To make (a thing) hang and 

sway to and fro; to hold or carry (it) suspended 
loosely 1612. Alsojdg. [intr,) To hang 

after or about any one, esp, as a loosely attached 
follower 1607. 

X. Our thmne nets dangling in the winde P. 
Fletcher. And men [have] as often dangled for't, 
And yet will never leave the sport Butler. 3. Heirs 
of noble houses .dangling after actresses Macaulay. 
Comb, d.-berry. Blue Tangle, Gaylussacia, frondosa, 
an American shrub, N.O. Vacciniacese, 

Hence Da*ngle sb, act of dangling; that which 
dangles Da*ngle a, dangling {rare), Da’ngle- 
ment, dangling. Damgler. 
tDa’nic, 1613 = Danish - 1692. Hence 
Da*nicism, a Danish idiom. 

Danish [OE. Denise OTeut, 

^ Danish- + -1SK, Thence ME. Densk, etc.] 
adj. Of or belonging to the Danes and to Den- 
mark. sb. The language of Denmark. 

D. ax: a kind of battle-ax with a very long blade. 
D. dog: see Dane. Hence Da*nisbry [cf Iriskry, 
etc.], the people of Danish race (in Britain). Hist, 
Danisml (d^-niz’m). 1886. [f. Dane + 
-isM.] ^Danicism. 

tDa*nism^. 1623. [ad. Gr. havnaixos,'] 
Money-lending on usury. (Diets.) 
tDank,j(^. ME. [f.DANica.] Wetness -1602, • 
a wet place -1667. 

Dank (dserjlc), a, ME. [Etym. imkn. ; cf. 
Sw. dank ' marshy spot Icel. dokk (: — danku-) 
pit, pool. Not conn. w. damp,'\ i. Wet, 
watery, wetting. 3. Damp : as an injurious 
or disagreeable quality 1573. 3. Said of weeds, 

etc, growing in damp places 1820, 

X. The d. moisture of the ayre 1601. O’er the d. 
marsh Somerville. a. Vapours, d. and clammy 
CowPER. The d. and sable earth Scott. Hence 
Damkish a. dank; somewhat moist. Ba*nkish< 
ness. Da'nkly adv, Da nkness. 

Dank (doeqk), v. Now dial. ME. [See 
Dank a,] ti* To wet, damp, moisten. Also 
/ig 3. inir. To drizzle. 
l|Daniiebrog(d£e*n^r^g). Also Dane-. 1708. 
fDa., f, Danne-, Da?ie- + brog breech, cloth.] 
The Danish national flag; 'thence, a Danish 
order of knighthood. 

IlDanseuse (dahs^z). 1845. [Fr.] A female 
dancer, a ballet-dancer. 
iDansk, Also Danisk. 1569. [a. Da., 
Sw., Icel] = Danish -1610. 
llDa*nsker. [Da., f. prec. ] A Dane. Shaks. 
Dante. 1600. [Cf. It. da 7 tte ; see Ante.] 
ti. (Also dant.) The same as Ante sb,, q. v. 
3. (Also danta,) The American tapir 1601. 
Dantean (dje*ntZ|an),tz. 1850. Of, relating 
to, or resembling Dante or his writings. Also 
sb. A student of Dante. So Daate*sque a. 
Damtist, a Dante scholar. Danto'phiHst, an 
admiier of Dante. 

Dap(d0ep), Nowfl^zh/. 1583. [?f. Dapz^.] 
I. pL Ways, modes of action ; hence dial, like- 
ness, image, 3. A bounce of a ball, etc. 1835. 
Dap (dsep), v. Also dape. 1653. [^PP* 
parallel to Dab, the final p expressing a lighter 
touch. Cf, also DOP.] i. intr. (rarely irans ) 
To fish by letting the bait dip and bob lightly 
on the water ; to dib. Also gen. a. To rebound, 
bounce 1851. 

X. How £0 catch a Chub with daping a Grashopper 
Walton. 

Daplinad (dai'fnfid). 1847. Bat. Lindley's 
name for plants of the order Thymelacex, in- 
cluding Daphne. 

Dapnne (dsefnz). ME, [Gr. h&.(pvri the 
laurel or bay-tree : in Mythol. a i^mph who 
was changed into a laurel j i. The Laurel 
b, in BoU The name of a genus of shrubs con- 
taining the Spurge Laurel and Mezereon. a. 
Astron, The 41st of the Asteroids, Hence 
Ba'phnean a, 

IlDaptaia (diefuE). 1847. [modX. f.prcc.] 
Z&al, A genus of minute fresh-water entomo- 
stracans; a water-flea. Hence Daphnia'ceoua 
a. Ba*phniadr a member of the order contain- 
ing the water-fleas, Ba*plinioid a, allied in 
structure to Daphnia; sb* a daphniad. 
Daplmii:i (dseTnin). X819. [£asprec.+ 
-IN.J Chem. A bitter glucoside obtained from 


two species of Daphne. So Da’phnetim a pro- 
duct of the decomposition of daphnin. 
llDapifer (dse-pifai). 1636. \i.'L.daps,dapi- 
One who brings meat to table; hence, 
the official title of the steward of a king's or 
nobleman’s household. 

, Dapper (dze-pai), a. 1440. [app. ad. Flem- 
ish or LG. dial ; cf, MDu. dapper powerful, 
MLG, dapper etc., MHG. tapper htdcry , 
in mod.G., warlike, etc. ] 1. Neat, trim, smart, 
spruce in dress or appearance. (Formerly, but 
not now, appreciative.) b. esp. * Little and ac- 
tive, lively without bulk ' (J.) 1606. 3. transf. 

Of animals and things 1579. f 3, as sb. A 
dapper fellow -1747. 

I. The spruce and d. importance of his ordinary 
appearance Scott. The d. elves Milt. Comus xi8. 
z. My d. nagg, Pegasus Wood. Hence Da*pper. 
ling, a d. little fellow. Da’pper-ly adv., 'ness. 
Dapple (dsep’l), sd. 1580. [?conn. w. Icel. 
depill * spot, dot ', app. a dim. of dapi pool 
Thus perh, originally a ' splash and, hence, 
a blotch or speck of colour. J fi. One of many 
spots of colouring on a surface -1611. 3. Spot- j 
ting, clouding; dappled condition, dappling 
1591. 3. An animal with a mottled coat 1635. 

1. As many eyes upon his body, as my gray mare 
hath dapples Sidney. 

Dapple (dse-p’l), a. 1551. [See prec. and 
Dappled.] = Dappled. 

I A third sheykh, with a d, mule Lane, 

Dapple (d3e*pT), v. 1599- [? f. the (? ppl.) 
adj. Dappled (q. v.).] i. trans. To variegate 
with spots of different colour or shade. Also 
jig. 3. intr. To become dappled 1678. 

x. Day . . Dapples the drowsie east with spots of 
grey Mnch Ado v- iii. 27, a. To d. into day Byron. 
Da'pple-bay, sb. 1835. [After dapple-grey 
A dappled bay (horse). 

Dappled (d3e*prd),<z, ME. [Cf. OE. ^eppled 
formed into apples, from xppel^h. But Dapple 
sb. first appears two centuries later. ] Marked with 
spots ot a different colour or shade; speckled. 
Co?nb, d.-grey = Dapple-grey (horse). 
Dapple-grey (dje’p’bgr^), a. [sb.) ME. 
[See Dapple sb., a., v. and Grey. In such 
combs., the first element is usually a sb. : e. g. 
in apple-grey, etc.; but ‘ spot-grey ’ is not satis- 
factory. Cf. ON. apalgrdr, Ger, apfelgrati, F, 
pommeU, etc., all rendered by dapple-grey. 
Grey variegated with spots or patches of a 
darker shade : said ot horses, absol, A horse 
of this colour 1639. 

His steede was aT dappull gray Chaucer. 

Darapti (darze'pti). 155 1. Zagte. A mne- 
monic term for the first valid mood of the third 
syllogistic figure, in which two universal affirma- 
tive premisses [a, a) yield a particular affirma- 
tive conclusion (z). 

Darby (da-ibi). 1575. A southem (not the 
local) pronunciation of Derby, the English town 
and shire. Hence an English surname. i. 
Father Derby* s or Darby s hands : app. Some 
rigid form of usurer’s bond 1576. 3.^/. Hand- 
cuffs; occas., fetters (slang) 1673. Ready 

money (slang) -178^. 4. Short for Derby ale 

1704. 5. Plasienng, A plasterer’s float with 

two handles, used in levelling surfaces, etc. 1819. 
6. Darby and Joan : an attached couple, esp. 
when old and in humble life. Hence dial, a 
pair of china figures for the chimney-piece. 1773. 
Darbyism (daubi|is^m), 1876, [f. Rev. 
John N. Darby, their first leader.] The prin- 
ciples of the Plymouth Brethren, or of a branch 
of these called Exclusive Brethren. So Da*rby- 
ite> one who holds these principles. 

Dardan (daudan). 1606. [ad. L. Dardamts 
Trojan.] adj. Trojan, of Troy, sb, A Trojan. 
So Darda’nian a. and sh.\ ||Darda'nium, a 
golden bracelet. 

About thy wrist the rich Dardanium Herrick. 
Dare (deoi), v.f Pa. t. durst (clflist), dared 
(d€»rd) ; pa. pple. dared. [A Teut. preterite- 
present verb. OE. durran, pres, dearr, durron, 
pa. dorsU\ belonging originally to the third 
ablaut series ders-, dars-, durs-', cf. Skr. dhfsh-, 
perl dadhdrsha to be bold, Gr. Ocipa-, 

I in Bpacfihs, Bapauv. 

The 3rd sing. pres, /u dares and pa, t. dared ap« 

! peared in tho south in the x6ih c., and are always 
I used in the transitive senses, and now also in the 
1 intrans. sense when followed by to. When followed 


by the infinitive without to, dare and durst are still 
in common use.] 

I. tnir. (Inflected dare, durst, also dares, 
dared,) i. To have boldness or courage (to do 
something) ; to be so bold as OE. a. dlipL To 
dare to go, venture ME. 

J. None of the disciple'? durst aske him, Who art 
thou John jvd. 12. A Spanish Notary dared to 
appear publickly in the Rota 1619. No one durst to 
breathe otherwise Gale. 

n, trans, (Inflected dares, dared.) i. To dare 
to undertake or do; to venture upon, have 
courage for 1631. 3. To venture to meet; to 

challenge; to defy 1580. 

X. To d, all things, but nothing too much 1631. a, 

I d. Damnation . - onely lie be reueng'd Ha 7 nl. iv. v. 
133. An English man. .[cannot] suffer.. to be dared 
by any Lyly. You. .d. me to it Marryat. 

Dare (de»i), Now dial, [OE. darian, f. 
stem of MDu, and LG. bedaren to appease, 
calm, Flemish verdaren to amaze.] f i. intr. 
To gaze fixedly or stupidly -1549; also fig. 
f 3. To crouch. Also fig, -1500. t3- To lurk 

-1440. f4. To daze; to fascinate --1671. 
5, To daunt, terrify. Now dial, 1611. 

4. Tod. larks, to fascinate and daze them in order 
to catch them. 

Dare (deal), i 594* [f. Dare». 1 ] i. An 
act of defying; a challenge, colloq. fs. 
Boldness -1596. 

I. Sin is the d. of God’s justice Bunyan. a. It 
lends. .A larger D. to your great Enterprize Shaks. 

I Dare (deei), sb."^ i860, [f. Dare vA] A 
contrivance for fascinating larks. 
fDare, sbf^ 1475. [A sing. I dars, OF. dars, 
dars, pi. of dart, dardf\ = Dace -1740. 
Dare-devil (de9*j,de:vil). 1794. [f. Dare 
+ Devil; cf. cutthroat?^ sb. One ready to dare 
the devil adj‘. Recklessly daring 1832. 

Robert Clive . . an idle dare-devil of a boy Green. 
adj\ Dare-devil skippers Motley. Hence Da*re- 
de=vilry. 

Darer (desTsj). 1614. [IDarez/.I-t-er.] 
One who ventures; one who challenges. 

Darg (daig). Sc. and n. dial. ME. [Synco- 
pated f . daywerk, or daywark, Daywork. ] A 
day’s work; also, a definite quantity of work. 
Hence Da*rger, DaTgsman, day-labourer. 
Daric(d0e'rik), 1566. [acl Gr. (sc. 

ararrip stater).] A gold com of ancient Persia, 
named from the first Darius. Also a Persian 
silver coin of the same design. 

I Darii(deoTiai). 1551. Logic. Amnemonic 
I term for the third valid mood of the first syllo- 
gistic figure, in which a universal major pre- 
miss (a) and a particular affirmative minor (i) 
yield a particular affirmative conclusion (z). 
Daring (de»'ri]]), 1611, [-ingL] 

Adventurous courage, hardihood. 

BsL'Ting, ppl. a. 1582. [-ing2.] Bold, 

adventurous ,* hardy. Also transf, and fig. 

The most d. of financiers Macaulay. This d. legal 
fiction Freeman. Hence Da*rlng-ly adv., -ness. 
Dariole (dse*ri<7ul). ME. [a. F.] i. A 
rich meat pie in crust -1664. a. A shell or cup 
of pastry filled with custard, cream, etc. ; also 
w d. mould 1846, 

Dark (daik), a. [OE. deorc (repr. earlier 
^derli). Not in other Teut. langs.] 

I. literal, i. Devoid of or deficient in light ; 
unilluminated. 3. Reflecting or transmitting 
little light ; gloomy, sombre OE. 3. Approach- 
ing black in hue; deep in shade (opp. to light)', 
of the complexion : the opposite of fair ME. 

X. A very darke night Hall. A d. house 1861. 
Phr, \To keep {a person) dark: to keep him confined 
in a dark room (as madmen were kept formerly). D. 
moon ^d.of the moon. a. Cloudy and d. weather 
1658. D. hills 1870. 3. D. hair Southey. On the d 
green grass Thomson. 

TL.fig. I. Devoid of moral or spiritual light; 
evil, wicked; foul, iniquitous, atrocious OE. 
a. Gloomy, dismal, sad OE. ; of the counten- 
ance : clouded, frowning 1599. 3, Obscure in 

meaning ME. ; indistinct, indiscernible 1592. 
4. Concealed, secret, as in to keep d, 1605 ; of 
a person ; reticent, not open 1675. 5, Of whom 
or which little is known 1831, 6. Not able to 

see; blind. Now dial. ME. 7, Void of intel- 
lectual light; ignorant ME. 

X, To darke dishonours vse Rick //» 1. 1 i 6 g, *rhis 
dark* Conspiracy Ibid. v. ii. 96. The darkest and 
meanest vices Macaulay, t. The d. side of things 
1849. Men of d. tempers AnmsoN. A smile amid a. 


(Ger. IQfha). b* (Fr. pdw). ii (Ger* Miller)* H (Fr* dwne). § (cwl). e (S») (th«re). i (li) (iwn). ^ (Fr, fliire)* 5 (f^r, fom, i?«rth). 
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frowns Shelley. 3. The Cause is d., and hath not 
been rendred by any Bacon, In d. obscurity Shaks. 
p. oblivion Cowper. 4. And Lyttelton a d., design- 
ing knave Pope. 5. D. horse {Racing; sla.ng)i a horse 
about whose ‘ form ’ little is known ; hence fig. of a 
candidate or competitor. 7, What in me is d. Illu- 
mine Milt. P. L. i 26. 

Combs.^ etc. ; d. ages, a term applied to the Middle 
Ages to mark the intellectual darkness of the time ; 
d.-hoTlse = dark-room (a) ; -room, t(«) a room in 
which madmen were confined ; (< 5 ) Photogr. a room 
from which all actinic rays of light are excluded, used 
by photographers when dealing with sensitized plates; 
td. teatja camera obscura. 

Hence Da*rkful a. full of darkness {rare). Da’rk- 
ish a. somewhat d. Da’rkly adv. in a d. manner. 

Dark (daik), sb. ME. [f. Dark a. ; cf. 
sb. and adj.] i. Absence of light; darkness, 
the dark time; night, nightfall; a dark place. 
Also fid", a. Dark colour or shade ; spec, in A rt, 
a part of a picture in shadow, as opp, to hghi 
1675. Also//. 3. Obscurity 1628. 4. In the 

: in a state of ignorance 1677. 

I. Nights darke approcht apace 1598. ^ One evening 
after d. 177 x. D. of the onoonx the time near new 
moon when there is no^ moonlight. 4. I am entirely 
in the d. about the designs .. of [etc,] Burke. 

Dark (daik), v. arch, or dial. ME. [f. 
Dark tz.J ti. To make or become dark, 
darken -1715. Also fig. f2, intr. To he in 
the dark, to lie hid -1447. 

t. When the nyght darkes Skelton. My somers 
day in lusty may is derked before the none 1500. 

Darken (da*ik’n), v. ME. [f. Dark a., 
superseding Dark z/.; see -en sujfix^.'] 1. 
intr. To grow or become dark. (Occas. with 
down.) 2. To grow clouded, gloomy, sad 1742. 

3. traois. To make dark, to deprive of light. 

Also fig. ME. 4. To deprive of sight, to make 
blind (/zA and fig.) 1548. 5.//. To make dark 
in meaning 1548. 6. fig. To cloud; to cast 

a gloom or shadow over 1553. 

I. The Heaven darkens above Shelley. a. His 
face darkened with some powerful emotion Haw. 
THORNE. 3. When Night darkens the Streets Milt. 
P. L. 1. SOI. To d. (« personas) door or doors : em* 
phatic for to appear on the threshold (as a visitor). 

4. Let their eyes be darkened, that they see not Ps. 

Ixix. 23. _ s* Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge Job xxxviii. 2. 6. To d. 

The Mirth o’ th' Feast iVini. T. iv. iv. 41. Hence 
Da*rkener. 

Da*rk 4 a*ntern. 1650. A lantern with an 
arrangement by which the light can be con- 
cealed. 

Darkle (da-jk'l), v, rSoo. [f. Darkling 
adv . ; see next.] 1. intr. To show itself darkly 
1819. a. To grow dark 1800. 3. trans. To 

obscure 1884. 

Darkling (dauklii)), adv. and a. [ME. 
zfzz/-Mz;z/, f. Dark ZZ- + -LING.] 

A. adv. In the dark ; in darkness (lit. and 
/£■.) 1450. 

The wakeful Bird Sings d. Milt. P. L. hi. 39. var. 
BaTklings {rare). 

B, adj. (taken also as pres. ppU.) i- Being, 
proceeding, etc. in the dark 1763. a. Showing 
itself darkly; darksome, obscure 1739. 

*. Ye writers . ,0 spare your d. labours Shbnstone. 
a. By the d. forest paths M. Arnold. D. was the 
sense Scott. 

BaTkmans. Thieves' cant. 1567. [f. Dark 
a.; cf. lighimans the day, etc,] The night. 
Darkness (dauknes). [OE. deorenes, -nys^ 
f. deorc DARK a,] x. Absence of light (total or 
partial). 2. The quality of being dark in shade 
or colour ME. 3. Blindness ME. 4*//. a. 
Want of spiritual or intellectual sight ME. ; b. 
Death ME. 5. Gloom of sorrow or distre,ss 
16^, 6. Obscurity, concealment, secrecy ME. 
7. Obscurity of meaning 1553. 

I. No light, But rather d. visible Milt. P, Z. i. 63. 
His eyes .. Were shrivell’d into d, in his head 
Tennyson. 4. a. The pry nee of derknes . . our goo.stly 
enneiny the deuyll 1526, The D. and Superstition 
of later Ages Addison, k. The d. of deepest dismay 
Shelley. 6. What I tell you in d., that speak ye in 
light Maii. x. 27. 

Darksome (da*jiksiJm), a. 1530. [f. Dark 
sb . ; cf. toilsome,] i . Somewhat dark or gloomy. 
Now chiefly poetic for dark. Also fig, a* 
Sombre in shade or colour 1615. 

X, The d. night Sternhold & H. fig. D, sense Bp. 
Hall, fears Hood, vices M«Carthy. *, A darksom 
Cloud of Locusts Milt. P. L. xii. 185. 

Darky, darkey (dauki). 1789. [IDarkz*.] 


I. The night (slang), 2. A dark-lantern (slang) 
1812. 3. A negro (colloq,). Also attrib, 1840. 
Darling (daulig). [OE. diorling, deriv. of 
dior Dear; see -ling.] 

A. sb. I, The object of a person’s love; a 
favourite ; a pet. Also transf. a.ud fig. -f 2. A 
variety of apple 1586. 

X. The idol of my youth, The d. of my manhood 
Tennyson, fig. The d. of the people Stubbs. 

B. adj, [attrib. use of sb.] Dearly loved; best- 
loved, fkvourite 1596. 

His [the devil’s] d. sin Is pride that apes humility 
Coleridge 

Dam (dam), v. 1600. [?] To mend (stock- 
ings, etc.) by filling-in a hole or rent with yarn 
or thread interwoven. (This is done with a 
darning-needle.) Also fig. 

Four Pair of Silk-Stockings curiously derned Steele. 
Dam, 1720, [f. prec.] The act or result 
of darning. Hence Da*rner, one who darns ; a 
darning-needle. 

Dam, Damation, etc., colloq. f. Damn, 
etc. (Chiefly U.S.) 

Darnel (daunH). ME. [Cf. Walloon dial. 

‘ darnelle, ivraie, lolium temulentum * ; history 
unkn.] r. A deleterious grass, Lolhim temu- 
lentum, which grows as a weed among corn. 
Also, a book-name of the genus Lolium, 2. 

' Applied to Papaver Rfioeas ’ (Britten and 
Holland) 1612. 3*//. Cf. Cockle, Tares 

1444. Also attrib. 

X. Redd.'. "Ryt-gvsess, L, perenne. 3. [Satan] sow- 
ing his d, of errors and tares of discord H. Barrow. 
Darning (da- Jnig), 2/<5/. 1611. [-ING^.] 

X. The action of Darn v., or its result. Also 
fig. 2. Articles darned or to be darned (mod.). 

Comb . : d.'ball, -last, an egg-shaped or spherical 
piece of wood, etc., over which a faoric is stretched 
while being darned ; -needle, a long and stout needle 
used in darning ; -stitch, a stitch used in darning. 

Darnix, darnock, obs. ff. Dornick. 
Daroga, daroglia (dar^u*ga). Anglo -Ind. 
1634. [a, Pers. and Urdu.] A governor, 

superintendent, chief officer, head of police or 
e.xcise. Under the Mongols, the Governor of 
a province or city. 

Darraign, -rain(e,etc. , var.of Der aign Obs. 
tDarrern, 2!. 1555. \fi^OF.darrain,derrem 
: — late L. ^deretranushindox, f. de retro (whence 
F. derribre).] Old Law, Last, ultimate, final ; 
= Dernier. D. ressort : == demiier ressort. 
Dart (daJt), sb. ME. [a. OF. dart, accus. 
of darz, dars, in 15th c. dard.] i. A pointed 
missile thrown by the hand ; a light spear or 
javelin ; any pointed missile, as an arrow, etc. 
Also//, and transf. 2. Anything resembling j 
a dart : spec, in Z,ool., the sting of a venomous ; 
insect, a dart-like organ in some gastropods 
(see xf.-Jia'zr below), etc. 1665, 3. Dress-making. 

A seam joining the two edges left by cutting a 
gore in any stuff 1884. 4* — d.-serpent, -snake 
(see below) 1591. fs. The fish called also 
Dace or Dare 1655. 6. [f, the vb.J The act 

of d<arting, or of casting a dart 1721. 

t. As one .shuteth deadly arowes and dartes Cover- 
DALE Pr07/, XXVI. j8. b. A light pointed missile 
thrown at a target in the indoor game of darts. 

Co?nb, x d.-moth, a moth of the genus AgroUs, so 
called from a mark on the fore- wing ; -sac, a sac 
connected with the generative organs of .some g.a.strc>- 
pods, from which the darts are ejected; -serpent, 
-snake, a snake-llke lizard of the genus Aconiias, 
which dart upon their prey. 

Dart (daJt), v. ME. [f. Dart sb. ; cf. F, 
darder.] ti- trans. To pierce with or as with 
a dart -17^2. a. To throw, cast, slioot (a dart 
or other missile) 1580. 3. transf. and fig, T'o 

send forth, or emit, .suddenly and sharply ; to 
shoot out 1592. 4. intr. To throw a dart or 

other missile 1530. 5. T'o move like a dart; to 
spring or start suddenly and rapidly; to shoot. 
Also^/. rdiQ. 

X, To d. a whale Bond. *. Near enough to d. the 
harpoon *839. 3. Her eyes.. darted flashes of anger 

as sne spoke Thackeray. ^ A deer darts out of me 
copse *885. Hence BaTtixigly adv, 

fDartars* 1580. [Corruption of dartre,] 
A kind of scab on the chin of lambs -J741. 
Darter (dfl’rtor). 1565. [f.DARTty. + -er^,] 
One who or that which darts; one who throws 
or shoots darts. +a. I>art*-snake -1820. 3. A 
name for various birds ; esp, the web-footed 
birds of the genus fihtus ; so called from their 


way of darting on their prey 1825. 4. A name 

t for various fishes; esp the fresh-water fishes of 
the N. American subfamily Etheostomtnx, 
which dart from their retreats when disturbed 
1884. 

Dartle (da*JtT), v. rare, 1855. [dim. and 
iterative of Dart v.] To dart or shoot forth 
repeatedly (tra 7 tu and intr.). 

Chestnut logs which spit and d. 1893. 

DaTtman. 1605. A soldier armed with a 
dart. 

Dartoid (da*jtoid),z3. 1872. [LGi.Saprbs 
+ -oiD ; see next.] Anat. Like or of the nature 
of the dartos. 

IlDartos (dautps). 1634. [a. Gr. dapros 

flayed.] Anat, The layer of contractile tissue 
immediately beneath the skin of the scrotum. 
Dartre (dautoi). 1829. [F. dartre ; see 

Diez, Littrd, etc.] A vague generic name for 
various skin diseases, esp. herpes. Hence 
Ba-rtrous a. pertaining to or of the nature of 
d. : applied to a certain diathesis. 

Darwinian (dajwi'nian), zz. (j^.) 1804. [f- 
proper name Darwin.] -f i. Of or pertaining 
to Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802) -1842. 2. Of 

or pertaining to the naturalist Charles Darwin 
(1809-1882), and to his views, esp. his theory of 
the evolution of species; see Darwinism 2. 
1867. 3. sb. A follower ot Charles Darwin 

1871. Hence Darwi’nianism == DARWINISM 2; 
also, a D. idiom or phrase. 

Darwinism (da’jwiniz’m). 1856. [-ism.] 
ti. The doctrine of Erasmus Darwin (notice- 
use). 2. The biological theory of Charles Dar- 
win concerning the evolution of species, etc., 
set forth esp. in * The Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection, or the preservation 
of favoured races in the struggle for life ' (1859), 
and ‘ The Descent of Man and Selection in re- 
lation to Sex ’ (1871). So BaTwinist, n Dar- 
winian. Da*rwinize v. to speculate after the 
manner of (Erasmus or Charles) Darwin. 

II Das (das). 1481. [Du. = Ger. z/<a:r/zL] fl. 
A badger. (IIaxton. 2. The daman or rock- 
badger of the Cape 1786. 

Dase, obs. f. Dace, Daze. 
tDasewe ; see Daswen v. 

Dasti(dscJ),z/. [ME. daschen, dassen, perh, 
from Norse ; cf. Sw. daska to drub, Da. da,fke 
to beat, strike; but not known in WGcr. Prob. 
echoic; cf. clash, cra'ih, etc. | 

I. trans. 1, To strike with violence so as to 
shatter; to strike violently against 1611. 2. To 

knock, drive, throw, or thrust (away, dowti, 
out, etc.) with violence ME. 3. To throw or 
impel into violent contact with 1530. Also fig, 

4. To splash ; to mark us with splashes 

5. To qualify ivith some (usually inferior) ad- 
mixture. Also//. 15.J6. 6.//. To dc.stroy, 

frustrate. Now Obs. cxc. in to d, (any one's) 
hopes. 1528. 7. To depress; to daunt 1550; to 

confound, abash 1563. 8. To write or sketcli 

rapidly without premeditation 1726. 9. To 

draw a dash through. Now rare. 1549. xo. 
To underline 1836. xx, colloq. - ' I )mnn '18x2. 

X. A braue vcs'^eTl .. Dash'd all to peccc.s Tentp.u 
ii. 8. 'To d. on the lip.'? Coxa a. Rom. 4* fttl. iv. iii, 
S4. 3, Dashing the salt water in our faces 1839. 4. 

Flouies. .poudered or dashte with small spotten Lyte. 
5. Vinejjar. .dashed with water 1684. 'lo < 1 . th© Truth 
with F iction Addison. 7. This hath a little dash'd 
your Spirits OM, in. iii. 3x4. 8. Impressions.. dashed 
off witli a careless but graceful pen Kincsley. 

JX, intr, X. To move, fall, or throw itself with 
violence ME. 2. Of persons : To throw one- 
self with violence; to rush with impetuosity, or 
with brilliant action. Also //.Ml-:. colloq. 

To ' cut a dash ' 1786, 

I, The full force of the Atlantic is dashing on the 
cliiflfi r 801. Doeg . , dashed through thick and thin, 

Through sense and nonsense Drvdkn. Comb, s d.- 
pot^ a contrivance for producing gradual descent in 
a piece of modmniHmi a hydraulic buffer 1 -•Wheel 
(Pleaching), a wheel with compartments, revolving 
partly in water, to wash and rinse calico in the 
by dipping it and then dashing it about. 

Dash (a«J), sb.i ME. [f. I) Am x. A 

violent blow, .stroke, i™act, or collision. t»« 
A sudden blow ; an afflictioni discouriigcment 
-X730. 3. A splash ; fconcr. a portion of water 
splashed up X677 ; the sound of dashing X784. 
4. A small portion (of something) thrown wpon 
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or into something else. Often Jig. 5. A hasty 
stroke of the pen 1615. 6. A stroke or line 

(usually short and straight) made with or as 
with a pen or the like, drawn through writing 
for erasure, forming part of a letter, etc., used 
as a flourish in writing, marking a break in a 
sentence, a parenthetic clause, an omission, to 
separate distinct portions of matter, or for other 
purposes, b. Mus. A short vertical mark (') 
placed above or beneath a note to indicate that 
it is to be performed staccato. 1552. (See 
also below.) 7. A sudden impetuous move- 
ment, a rush ; a sudden onset. Also Jig. 1809. 
8. Spirited vigour of action ; capacity for such 
action 1796. 9. A showy appearance, display : 

usu. in phr. to cut a d. 1715. 10. Sporting. 

A race run in one heat (C/.lS.) 1881. ii, = 
Dash-board i. 

t. The d- of oars Lytton. jdg. She takes vpon her 
brauely at first d. i Hen. VJ i. ii. 71. 4, White re- 
lieved by a d. of yellow 1884. 6, c. A stroke drawn 

through a figure in thoroughbass to indicate that the 
interval must be raised one semitone. ^ d. The line 
between notes in old harpsichord music indicating a 
slur. 

Com^. : d.-guard, the dash-board which protects 
the platform of a tram-car ; -lamp, a carriage-lamp 
fixed on the dash-board ; -rule (Printing), a strip of 
metal for printing a d. 

(1 Dash, 5^.2 1788. [Corruption of Negro 

word das/ice.'] A gift, present, gratuity. 

Dash, odv. 1672, [Stem of Dash v. used 
advb.] With a dash. 

Da-sh-board. 1859. [f. Dash v. and sd.] 
I. A board or leathern apron in the front of a 
vehicle, to catch the mud thrown up by the heels 
of the horses. Also in motor vehicles, the parti- 
tion between the engine and front seat. a. The 
spray-board of a paddle-wheel. 3* Arckit. A 
sloping board to carry off rain-water from the 
face of a wall 1881. 

Dasher (dEcJoj). 1790. [-er^] i. A per- 
son who ‘ cuts a dash ' [colloq.). a. That which 
dashes or agitates the cream in a churn 1853. 
3. «= Dash-board 1 {C/.S,) 1858. 

Dashing (dm ’Jii]), ME. [•ing2.] 

X. That dashes, a. Spirited, lively, impetuous 
1796. 3. Given to ' cutting a dash ' 1801. Also 
iransf. of things. 

Hence Da’sblngly adv. 

Da*shy, a. 1822. [f. Dash v. + -y.] = 
Dashing 3 {colloq.). 

llDa’Ssy. 1882. [ad. Du. dasje, dim. oldas 
Das,] — Das 2. 

Dastard (da-st^rd). 1440. [Prob. f. dast « 
detsed, f. dascVih.Z'S. -f -ard suflix; cf. dullard, Qic. ] 

A. sb. ti. A dullard; a sot -1552. a. One 
who meanly shrinks from danger; csp. one who 
does malicious acts in a skulking way 1526. 

», He was, though a dwarf, no d. KutLER. 

B. adj. Meanly shrinking from danger; show- 
ing ba.se cowardice: dastardly 1489. 

To waile thy hups, argues a d. minde 1602. 

Hence tha'stard 7 a to make a d. of; to cow. 
tDa*stardice, -is^ mean cowardice. Da'stardize 
V . « Dastard tf . Da'stardliness, the quality of 
being dastardly. Da*stardly a, fdull; showing 
despicable cowardice. tPa'stardxiess. Da'stardy 
{arch.), the quality of a d. 

fDaswen, 2:/. Also dasewe(n. ME. [Conn, 
w. dasen to Dazk .1 intr. Of the eyes or sight : 
To be or become dim -1496. 

Dasymeter (ddjsrmftw). 1872. [f,Gr.5a<ri/j 
dense + ixirpov.] An instrument for measuring 
the density of gases. 

Dasyphyllous (dajsirrbs),^, [f. Gr. SaenJ? 
rough -I- (i>vkkov f ] /Sol. Plai ry- or woolly-leaved. 
Basypod (tte'sipjpd), [f. generic name /Sa- 
sypus, ad, Gr. baffifwovs, hairy-footed.] Zool. Of 
or pertaining to /Sasypm, a genus of armadillos; 
an animal of this genus, lienee Dasypodid 
sb. Dasy’podine a, 

I|I)asyprocta(d»aipr/?‘kt^). 1875. [ibocI.E., 
f, Gr, l^aarvwpwKTot having hairy buttocks.] 
Zool A genuH of rodents, the agoutis, Hence 
Basypro’ctld a. {sb.). Ba»ypro*ctliJi© a. 
Dasypygal (dwsiphg&l), a. 1875. [f, Gr. 

Zo&l. Having hairy buttocks. 
Dasyiire (dM»»i|iCl»i), 1839. mod.L. 
d&syurns, t Qr. dwh ^ oSfpd* } Zool.AnmU 
mal of the genus Dasyurus or subfamily Dasy^- 
nrlnm, comprising the small carnivorous mar- 


supials of Australia and Tasmania, also called 
‘ brush-tailed opossums ’ or ' native cats 
Hence DasyuTine a. belonging to the sub- 
family Dasyurinx. 

Data (d^»‘ta), pi. of Datum, q. v. 

Datary 1 (d^i'tari). 1527. [ad. mod.L. da- 
tarius, f. datum Date.] i. An officer of the 
Papal Court at Rome, charged with the duty of 
registering and dating all documents issued by 
the Pope, and of representing the Pope in 
matters relating to grants, dispensations, etc. 
t2. A chronologer {rare) --1661. 

Da’tary 2, 1645. [ad. mod.L. dataria ; see 
prec.] The office or function of dating Papal 
documents ; a branch of the Apostolic Chancery 
at Rome. Also attrib. 

Date (d^'t), shJ ME. [a. OF. date, now 
datte : — L. dactylus, a. Gr. ZaKTvXo^ date, orig, 
finger.] i. The fruit of the date-palm, an 
oblong single-seeded berry, growing in clusters, 
with sweet pulp. a. The tree which bears 
dates {Phoenix dactylifera) ME. 

I. Dates, .serve for the Subsistence of more than an 
hundred Millions of Souls 1712. 

Coqtb. : d.-palm - sense 2 ; -plum, the fruit of 
.species of Diospyros (N.O. Ebenacese) ; also the tree 
itself ; -sheU, a mollusc of the genus Lithodomus ; so 
called from its shape ; -sugar, sugar from the sap of 
the wild date-tree of India (A sytvestris); -wine, 
wine made by fermenting the sap of the date-palm. 
Date (dJit), sb.^ ME. [a. Y.date L. data 
fern. sing, (or neut. pi.) of datus given, the first 
word of the later L. formula * Data Romx, 
given at Rome ’, etc.] 1. The specification of 
the time (and often the place) of execution of a 
writing or inscription, affixed to it. 2. The 
precise time at which anything takes place or is 
to take place; more vaguely, season, period 
ME. b. U.S. colloq. Aii engagement or ap- 
pointment 1896. 3. The period to which some- 
thing ancient belongs ME. 4. Duration ; term 
of life or existence {arch.) ME. 5. Limit, end 
ME. 

j. A long Letter bearing D. the fourth Instant 
Steele, a. The d. at which he received notice 1893. 
Not far remov’d the d., When commerce proudly 
flouiish’d through the state Goldsm. 3. Antiquities 
of Roman d. Freeman. 4. To lengthen out his D. 
A day Dryden. 5. All has its d. below Cowper. 

Phr. Out <f d. ; out of season ; see also Out-of-date. 
Also Up TO DATE. 

Contb.i d.-line, a line relating to dates; spec, the 
line (theoretically coincident with the meridian of 180® 
from Greenwich) at wliich the calendar day is reckoned 
to begin and end, so that at places cast and west of it 
the d. differs by one day; -mark sb., a mark show- 
ing the d. 

Date (d^t), ME. [f. Datej^.S] x.trans. 
To mark with a date. a. To fix the date or 
time of; to reckon as beginning Jrom ME, ; 
absol, to reckon 1742. ta- To put a period 
to -1618. 4. intr. (for rcJlS) To be dated ; 

to be written from 1850. 5. To assign 

itself to, or have its origin from, a particular 
time 1828. 

X. A Bill dated the 30th of January Scarlett. A 
Letter dated from York X712. b. pass. To have its 
date fixed by some circumstance; tntr. to bear evi- 
dence of or betray one’s or its date 1895. %. I d. from 
this aera the corrupt method, etc. Swift. 4. The letter 
dates fromiLondon (mod ). 5. The house dated as far 

back as the days of Matthew Stach Kane. Hence 
Da*t(e)able a. Ba*ter. 

Dateless a. 1593. [-less.] i. 

Undated 1644. a. Having no term ; endless 
1593. 3. Immemorial 1794. 
a. Thyjdatelesse fame 1624. 3. The d. hills Ruskin. 
Hence Ba'telessness. 

Dation (d^i’Jan). 1656. [ad. L. dationem.’] 
The action of giving, ta. Med. A dose. b. 
Civil I^aw. The act of giving or conferring. 

II Datisca (dS,ti’sk&). 1863. [mod.L.] Boi. 
The name of a genus of monochlamydeous 
exogens (N.O. Daiiscacex). Hence Bati'oein, 
aglucoside, C21H22O13, obtained from D. 
Datisl (dHtai’ssi). 1551. Logic. A mne- 
monic term for a valid mood of the third syllo- 
gistic figure, in which a tmivcrsal affirmative 
major premiss {a) and a particular affirmative 
minor (f) yield a particular affirmative conclu- 
sion {i). 

Dative (d3*tiv). ME. [ad, L. dativus, in 
Grammar rendering Gr. (rmS/enj).] 

A* adj. 1. Gram. The name of that case of 


nouns which denotes the indirect object, ex- 
pressed in English by to or for with the objec- 
tive. fa. Of the nature of a gift -1661. 3. Law. 
a. In one’s gift, b. Of an officer : Removable : 
opp. to perpetual, c. Sc. Law. Given by a 
magistrate, not by disposition of law : as in 
executor d., one appointed by decree of the 
commissary, an administrator. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) Gram. Short for 
d. case', see A. 1520. 

Hence Da'tively adv. in the d. case ; as a d. 
Datolite(d0e’t^'lait). datbolite. 1808. 
[irreg. f. part of Gr. BaTfiaQaL to divide ■+ -LITE.] 
Min. A borosilicate of calcium, occurring in 
glassy crystals of various colours or in masses. 
l[Da*ttock. 1884. [Native name.] The hard 
mahogany-like wood of a W. African tree, 
Detarium senegalense, N.O. Leguminosx’, the 
tree itself. 

II Datum (d^'t^m). PI. data (da-ta). 1646. 
[L., neut. pa. pple. of dare.'] A thing given or 
granted; something known or assumed as fact, 
and made the basis of reasoning or calculation. 
Also in comb., as d.-line, -plane. 

Out of what Data arises the knowledge T, HCale]. 

II Datura (datiusTa). 1662. [mod.L. ad. 
Hindi dhaiura.] Bot. A genus of poisonous 
plants (N.O, Solafiacex), of which D. Stramo- 
nium is the Strammony or Thorn-apple; it is a 
powerful narcotic. Hence DatuTine (also Ba- 
tuTia) == Atropine. 

Daub (dgb), V. ME. [a. OF. dauber L. 
dealbareio whiten over, plaster, f. de- down, etc. 
•^albare, f. albus.] i. trans. To coat or cover 
with plaster, mortar, clay, or the like. 2. To 
plaster with some sticky or greasy substance, 
smear 1597. 3. To soil, bedaub. Also fig. 

1450. 4. To paint coarsely and inartistically 

1630. fs. To bedizen -1760. ^^ fig. To cover 
with a specious exterior ; to whitewash, cloak, 
gloss --1785. tb. absol. or intr. To put on a 
false show -1716. 

X. Of his shepecote dawbe the walks round about 
1514, 2. Whose wrinkled furrows. .Are daubed full 
of Venice chalk Bp, Hall. 3. Dawbing eche other 
with dirte and myer 1535. 4. A trovell will serve as 

well as a pencill to d. on such thick course colours 
Fuller. 6. So smooth he dawb'd hii. Vice with shew 
of Vertue Rich. Ill, iii. v. 29. b. Poore Tom’s a cold. 
I cannot d. it further Lear iv. i. 53, 

I Daub (d§b), sb. ME. [f. Daub vS] i. Ma- 
terial for daubing. Also fig. 2. An act of daub- 
ing 1669. 3. A patch or smear of some moist 

substance 1731. 4. A coarsely executed paint- 
ing 1761. 

4^ The diffrence of a Guido from a d. Cowper. 
Dauber (dp-bar). ME. [f. DAUBz^.-f-ERi]. 
I. One who or that which daubs. 2. A coarse 
or unskilful painter 1655. 3. U.S. The mud- 

wasp 1844. 4. Anything used to daub with. 

a. Rather Dawbers then Drawers Fuller, Hence 
Dau‘bery, daubry, the practice of daubing; the 
work of a d. Bairbster, a clumsy painter. 
Daubing: (clg-big), vbl. sb. ME. [-ingI.] 
I, The action of the vb. Daub. 2. Material 
{esp. mortar or clay) used in daubing ; rough- 
cast ME. 3. ((/.-S'.) =s Dubbing (Knight). 
Daubreelite (d^'brriait). 1892. [f. as next 
4- -LITE.] Min. A black sulphide of chromium, 
found in meteoric iron. 

Daubreite (dp-br/|9it). 1876. [j.M.Dauhrde, 
a French mineralogist: see-lTE.] Min. Anative 
o^cbloride of bismuth. 

Dauby(d§*bi), a. 1697. [f. Daub .y5. + -Y.] 
1. Sticky. 2. Given to daubing; dirty, etc. 
{dial.) 1845. 3. Of the nature of a daub 1829. 
Daughter (dg-tw). [Com. Tent, and Com. 
Aryan: OE. dohtor {-ur, -er). Referred (ult.) 
to *dhugh-, Skr. duh- to milk. The form 
daughter is southern (i6th c.).] x.prop. Fe- 
male child or offspring. 2, iransf. A female 
descendant; a woman in relation to her native 
country or place OE. Also fig, 3 » A term of 
affectionate address used by a senior inarch.) 
OE* 4. A girl, maiden, young woman (arch.) 
ME. Anything (personified as female) 

viewed in relation to its origin or source ME. 

X, Soch a mother, soch a doughter Covmt>ALn£xek 
xvl 44. I. Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me 
Luke xxiii. a8* fig. 1 ‘he daughters of musick Reel, 
xii. 4, of affliction Wesley. 3. D., be of good com- 
fort Matt. lx. aa. 4. Many daughters haue done 
virtuously Prov. xxxl 29. 5, DulncMSS. .D* of Chaos 

and eternal Night Pome. 


5 (Ger, EMn), d (Fr* pm), ii (Ger* MiJiller). M (Fr* di^ne). ^ (cwrl)* e (e») (lb«rc). i (ii) (uin). ^ (Fr, fern, rfdrtb). 
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Comb, d.-cell one of the cells produced by 

the fission of a mother-cell. 

Hence Dau'ghterhood, the condition of being a 
d. ; daughters collectively. Dau'ghterless a. 
Dau'ghterling {nonce-’wd.\ little d. 
Dau*gliter-in-law. ME. [See Brother- 
in-law.] 1. The wife of one’s son. 2. = 
Stepdaughter. (Now considered incorrect.) 
1841. 

Daughterly (dg’toili), a, 1535. Such as 
becomes a daughter; filial. 

Youre very d, dealing More. Hence Datrghter- 
liness. 

Dank (d^k). 1795. [?] Mining. A bed or 
band of stiff sandy clay. 

Dauk; see Dawk. 

fDauke. rare. 1450. The wild carrot, Dau- 
cus Carota -1688. 

Daun> obs, f. Dan \ 

Daunt (dgnt), ME. [jx.O¥.danier,v^T. 
of donter {mod., domptef) : — L. domitan.'\ fi. 
irans. To overcome, subdue -ifiio. ta. To 
tame “1569. Also Jig. 3. To abate the courage 
of, dispirit; to abash; to intimidate. (The cur- 
rent sense.) 1475. 4. To daze. Now dial. 

1581. f 5. To dandle -1483. 6, Herring 
Fishery. To press down salted herrings with a 
daunt 1733, 

3. Thinke you a little dinne can d. mine eares Tam. 
Shr. I. ii. 200. Hence Batint sh. fthe act of daunt- 
ing ; a check ; spec, a disc of wood used to press down 
salted herrings in the barrels. Datfnter. 

Dauntless (d9‘ntles),iz. 1593. [{.Dauntz^. 
+ -LESS. ) Not to be daunted; bold, intrepid. 
Browes Of d. courage Milt. P . L . i. 603. Hence 
Bau'ntless-ly adv.^t -ness. 

Dauphin (d9* fin). 1485. daljin 

: — pop.L. '^dalphinus for L. delphinus (ad. Gr 
dolphin). See Dolphin. ] The title of 
the eldest son of the King of France, from 1349 
to 1830. 

According to Littr^^ the name Dauphin, borne by 
the lords of the Viennois, was a proper name 
Delpkinus (the same word as the name of the fish), 
whence their province was called Dauphini. The 
province w^^ceded to Philip of Valois in 1349, subject 
to the condition that the title should be borne in per- 
petuity by the eldest son of the French king. 

Hence Dauphmate, the rule or jurisdiction of a d. 
(of Viennois). Dau'pjttiness, the wife of the d. 
JjDauw (dau). 1802. [S. Afr. Du. f. native 
name. ] A species of zebra, Equus Burchellii. 
Davenport (dse-v’npoajt). Also devonport. 
1853. [From the maker's name. ] A kind of 
small ornamental writing-table filled with 
drawers, etc. 

Da*vidist. 1657. [f. the name Z?tzz/iV+-iST.] 
I. One of a sect founded by David George or 
Jores, a Dutch Anabaptist of the i6th c. 2. ' 
A follower of David of Dinant. 

Davit (d£e*vit, d,?«-vit). 162a. [Formerly 

also Davids and app. an application of the name. 
Cf. F. darner.'] Nauf. a. A curved piece of 
timber or iron with a roller or sheave at the end, 
projecting from a ship’s bow, and used to fish 
the anchor; a Jisk-d. t». One of a pair of cranes 
on the side or stern of a ship, fitted with tackle 
for suspending or lowering a boat. 

Davyi (d^'vi). In full D. lamp, Davy’s 
lamp. 1817, [£ Sir Humphry The 

miners’ safety-lamp invented by Davy, in which 
the flame is surrounded with wire-gauze, so as 
to prevent contact with explosive gases outside 
the lamp. 

Da*vy2. slang. 1764. Short for Affidavit. 
Davy Joues (d?i'vi 1751. In 

nautical slang : The spirit of the sea; the sailors' 
devil. Davy yonefs (or Davy's) locker : the 
ocean, esp. as the grave of those who perish 
at sea. 

Davyne (d 3 *vin). 1826. [ad. It. davina, 
named after Sir H. Davy.] Min. A variety of 
nephelite, from Vesuvius. 
lJavyum(da*vii^m). 1879. [Named as prec. 

+ ~UM as in platinum^ etc, ] Cketn. A supposed 
metal of the platinum group, said by Kern to 
have been found in Russian platinum ore. 

Daw (dg), sb, ME. [OE. *dawe Q-^dawd* 
from dagwa') in ablaut relation to OHG. idka^ 
MHG. Idhe. See Caddow.I i. A bird of the 
crow kind (Corvus moneduta)"; a Jackdaw, 
a. Jig. fA simpleton -1608 ; a sluggard, a slut 
{Sc.) 1460. Hence DawdsE a. silly, sluttish. 


Daw (dp), vj Now Sc. [OE. dagian^ cor- 
resp. to MDu. daghen, G. tagen, etc., f. WGer. 
dag- Day.] i. zntr. To dawn. Also Jig. fa. 
= Adaw v.^ I, 2. “I612. 
tDaw,z /.2 rare. 1616. [Aphet. f. Adaw z^. 2 ] 
To daunt -1664. 

Dawdle (dp'd’l), z/. Also dandle. 1656. 
[var. of Daddle, ? affected by Daw sb. 2.] 
intr. To idle, waste time ; to be sluggish ; to 
loiter. Also quasi-^'r^ar. (usu. with away). 

To d. over a dish of tea Johnson. I . .dawdled and 
fretted the time away until Tuesday evening Mad. 
D’Arblav. Hence Dawdle sb. one who dawdles ; 
the act of dawdling. Dawdler. 

Dawe, obs. f. Day. 

Dawk (dpk), diaU 1703. [?] A de- 
pression, furrow, incision. Hence Dawk v. to 
make a d. in. 

II Dawk, r^. 2 , dak (dgk, dak). Anglo-Ind. 
1727. [Hindi dak.] Post or transport by re- 
lays ; a relay of men or horses for carrying 
mails, etc., or passengers in palanquins. 

Phr. To travel d . : to travel in this way. Comb. 
dak bungalow (rarely house), an inn for travellers 
on a dak route. 

Dawn (dpn), sb. 1599. [app. f. the verb- 
stem; see next. ON. had dagan, dogim dawn, 
but no evidence connects the two. ] i. The first 
appearance of light before sunrise ; the begin- 
ning of daylight ; daybreak. a. Jig. The be- 
ginning, rise, first appearance; an incipient 
gleam 1633. Also attrib. 

X. Come away, it is almost cleere dawne Shaks. 
High d., d. appearing above a bank of clouds j low d.^ 
d. appearing on the horizon. a. The d. of manhood 
1752, of an idea Lamb, of history 1878. 

Dawn (dpn), V. 1499. [-A-pp- f. Dawning, 
q.v.] i. intr. To begin to grow daylight; also 
transf. a. Jig. To begin to develop, expand, 
or brighten 1717. 3. To begin to appear, be- 

come visible or evident 1744. 

X. Until the day d. 2 Pet. i, ig. As soon as ever 
the Morning dawned 1726. 2. In . . 1685 his fame . . 

was only dawning Macaulay. 3. Underneath the 
dawning hills Tennyson. The idea that [etc.j had 
never dawned upon her 1852. 

Dawning (dg-mq), vbl, sh. [ME. dawening, 
prob. from Norse; Sw. and Da. have dagning, 
from daga to dawn.] i. The beginning of day- 
light; dawn; transf. the east. a. Jig. The first 
gleam, appearance, beginning 1612. 

X. The Bird of D. Haml. i. i. 160. a. The dawn- 
ings of a literary culture Prescott. 

Dawsonite (dg-sonsit). 1875. U- Sir J. W. 
Dawson of Montreal; see -ite.] Mm. A hy- 
drous carbonate of aluminium and sodium, in 
white crystals. 

Day (dP), sb. [A Com. Teut. sb. : OE. dseg 
Not related to L. dies ; usually referred to an 
Aryan vb, dhagh-, m Skr. dak to burn.] x. 

' The time between the rising and the setting of 
the sun ’ (J.) ; the interval of light between one 
night and the next ; in ordinary usage includ- 
ing the lighter part of morning and evening 
twilight. 2. Daylight ME. Alsoyf^. t3. One 
of the * lights ' of a mullioned window. [F. jovr. \ 
-1859. 4. Mining. The surface of the ground 

over a mine. Hence d.-coal, etc. 1665. 

X. Break of d.‘. dawn; see Break. It was then 
nyneof thed. Ld, Berners. Before d.‘. befoiedawn. 
a. It was broad d. De Foe. Jig. 1 can not yet see d. 
in the busincsse Marvell. 

II. As a unit of time. i. The time occupied 
by the earth in one revolution on its axis, in 
which the same terrestrial meridian returns to 
the sun ; the space of twenty-four hours OE. 
a. The same space of time treated as a unit of 
time, on which anything happens, or which 
fixes a date OE. 

X. Solar or astronomical d . ; a period reckoned 
from noon to noon, and adju.sted to its mean length, 
which is the mean solar d. Civil d . : the period from 
midnight to midnight, similarly adjusted. Sidereal 
d. ; the time between the successive meridional tran- 
sits of a star, or spec, of the first point of Aries, which 
is about four minutes shorter than the solar day. a. 
The first D. of the Week called the Lord's IX 5:704. 
Phr. One d,x on a certain d. in the past f on some 
future d. So of future time, some d, one of these days, 
m. A specified or appointed day OE. 

New Year's d,. sett ltng^d.t D*ofyitdgemenit VFrath^ 
etc. Or if my debtors do not keep dieir d. {Sc. for 
payment) Dryobn. We. .went on her * day * {Sc. for 
receptions) Mrs. H, Ward, Phif, To carry t win^ lose 
the d, (» day qf batik or contest). 

IV. A space of time, a period ME, 


fA month's day {Sc.), the space of a month. I’ll 
give no d. (= credit)..! must have present money 
Quarles. In the days (= time) of Josephus. The 
men of our d. Jowett. Phr. To tins d., at tkepre. 
sent d., at some future d. The d. : time (now or then) 
present. Abbots honour’d in their _d. (= lifetime) 
Southey. 'J'o end one's days: to die. Diplomacy 
has had its d. (= period of power) Miall. 

Phrases. This d. week, twelve months, etc.; the 
same day a week or a year after or before. D. about, 
on alternate days, D. by d., daily, every day in its 
turn ; also attrib. D. after d., each day as a sequel 
to the preceding. (From) d. to d., continuously 
without interruption ; so d. zn {and) d. out. 

Comb.: d.-boairder, see Boarder ; -boy, a school- 
boy (at a hoarding-school) who attends the daily 
classes without boarding there ; -coal (see I. 4) ; 
-drift, -hole {Coal-nnning), galleries driven from the 
surface so that men can walk underground to and 
from their work ; -eye, a working open to daylight ; 
-hours (75/.), those offices for the Canonical Houis 
which are said in the day-time; -house {Astrol.), a 
house in which a planet is said to be stronger by 
night than by day ; daym^, one employed for the 
day, or for duty on a special day; -room, a room 
occupied by day only ; -scho lax ^day-boy ; -school, 
a week-day school ; one carried on in the day (opp. to 
night school) ; one at which pupils are not boarded ; 
-shine, day-light ; -student, a student who comes 
to a college, etc., during the day for lectures or study, 
hut does not reside there ; -ticket, a railway or othei 
ticket covering return on the same day; -wages, 
wages paid by the day ; -water, surface-water. 

tDay, » .1 ME. [ = Daw z/., assirn. to day sb.] 
To dawn -1483. 

fDay, ZZ .2 1523. [f. Day i. To submit 
to or decide by arbitration -1580. 2, To give 

(a person) time for payment -1573- 3- To 

measure by the day ; to furnish with days -1839. 
4. To year and d. : to subject to the statutory 
period of a year and a day -1626. 

Day-feed. 1594. A bed to rest on by day ; 
a lounge, sofa, couch. 

Day-felindness. 1834. A visual defect, in 
which the eyes see badly, or not at all, by day- 
light, but well by artificial light. 

Dayfeook, day-feook. 1580. A diary, 
journal; a log-book ((?^.y.y. h. Book-keep- 

ing. Orig., a book in which the tiansactions of 
the day, as sales, purchases, etc., arc entered 
at once in the order in which they occur ; now 
usually Purchases D., Sales D , etc. 
Daybreak. 1530. [Cf. Break zz, and jAI] 
The first appeal ance of light in the morning ; 
dawn. 

Day-dawn. 1813. The dawn of day, 
daybreak. 

Day-dream. 1685. A dream indulged in 
while awake ; a reverie, castle in the air. 

A lover's day-dreum Scott. So Day-dreamer. 
iDay*-fever. 1601, A fever lasting a day or 
I coming on in the day-time; the sweating-sick- 
ness -1610. 

Day-flower. 1688. A jflowerthatopeiis by 
day ; spec, in V.S., the genus Commdyzia or 
Spiderwort. 

Day-fly, 1601. An cphcmcrid, which in 
the perfect state lives only a day or so. 
f Daying, jA 14S4. The action of Day 
z/.*, esp. arbitration -leki:. 

Day labour, day-lasfeour- 14/19. Labour 
done by the day or for daily wagc.s. 

‘Doth God exact day labour, light denied ' Milt. 
So Day=-la‘hourer, one who works for daily wages. 

Dayless (d^Hcs),«!. ME, [f-DAY.s’/A] i'l. 
Without result -1519. 2. Dark 1816, 
Daylight (cl^i-bit). MK l. I'he light of 
day; Jig. the light of knowledge; publicity 1690. 
a. The day-time ; spec, daybreak ME, 3- A 
clear visible interval, as between boats in a race, 
the rim of a wine-glas.s and the liquor, (slc. 1820. 
A.pl. The eyes iuang) 1752. Also attrib. 

*, The day-fight fades Pope, Phr. 7*o let daylight 
into t to make a hole in ; to «tah or about {slang). 3 . 
A toast I No heel-taps— darken daylights IShkllry. 
Comb. d.*saving (cf. Summer time a). 

Day*«lily. 1597. Alily, the (lower of which 
lasts only fora day; a genus of liliaceoiii plants, 
Hemerocailis^ with large yellow or orange 
flowers. 

Daylong (d^’V^), 1855, [f. Bay xiJ,] adj. 
Lasting all day, adv. All through the day, 
Day*-mare. 1737. lAfUit mightmam] A 
condition similar to nightmare occurring during 
wakefulness. Also attrib. 


m (man), a (p^ss). qu (loud). » (c*^t). ^ (Fr. ch^f). 9 (ayct). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. cau dif vie), i (sft), i (Psych#). ^ (whost), ^ 
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fDayment. 1519* [f. Day Arbitra- 

tion -1580. 

fDay-net. 1608. A clap-net for catching 
small birds -1766. 

Daypeep. 1606. Peep of day; earliest dawn. 
fDay-rawe. ME. [f. Day + Row.] 
The first streak of day. 

fDay-rule. 1750. A rule or order of court, 
permitting a prisoner to go without the bounds 
of his prison for one day -1813. 

Day-sight. 1834. A visual defect in which 
the eyes see clearly only in the day. 

Daysman (dJi'zm^n). 1489. I. An arbi- 
trator {arch,), a. A day-labourer 1639. 

I. Neither is thei e any d. betwixt us yob ix. 33. 

Day-Spring. ME. Daybreak. Now mainly 
poet, or fig. 

The day-bpring from on high hath visited us L-uke 
i. 78. 

Day*-star. OE. I. The morning star. 2. 
The sun, as the orb of day {poet.) 1598. Also fig. 

1. Early in the morning, so soone as the day starre 
appeared 1576. ». So sinks the day-star in his ocean 

bed Milt. Lycidas 168. fig. We lift our Hearts to 
Thee, O Day-Star from on High Wesley. 

Day's-work (d.?i:z,W55*jk). (Also as two 
words.) 1594. The work of a day. Also = 
Daywork 2 {obs.). 

The log-board, the contents of which are termed 
•the log — the working it off, ‘the day's Rudim. 

Navig, (Weale). 

Day-tale, daytal, datal (d^'t<?d, -tel, -tT). 
1530. [f. Day - h Tale reckoning, etc.] ti. 
Day-time. a. The reckoning (of work, wages, 
etc.) by the day. Chiefly attrib,, reckoned, 
paid, or engaged by the day, as m day-tale 
labour, wages, etc. Hence Day-taler, dataller 
(dtf*’t<Sl3Jc) a day-labourer {local). 

Day-time. 1535. The time of daylight. 

I cry in the day-time .. and in the night season Ps. 
xxii. 2. 

Day-woman, dairy-woman ; see Dey-. 
Daywork, day-work. [Cf. Darg.] OE. 
I. Day’s-work. Now 71 . dial. fn. The 
amount of land that could be worked in a day 
-1641. 3- Day labour 1580. 

fDay-writ. 1809. = Day-rule. 

Daze (d«?iz), v. ( ME. dasen, a. ON. "^dasa, 
found in Icel. dasask refl., to become weary and 
exhausted, e.g. from cold, Sw. dasa intr. to lie 
idle. Not in other 'Ccut. langs.] i. trans. 
To stupefy as by a blow on the head, cold, 
drink, excess of light, etc,; to stun; to benumb; 
to confuse; to dazzle, ta. intr. To be or be- 
come stupefied -1529. ts- Of the eyes, etc. : 
T’o become dazzled -1635. 4. To become 

dazed (see Dazed 3) 1769. 

*. The sudden light Dazed me half-blind Tennyson. 
Dazed ..by such a calamity Mrs. Olimiant. 3. Whose 1 
more than Eagle-eyes Can. .gaze On glitt’ring beams 
of honour, and not d. Quarles. 

Daze (d^Jz), sb, 1671. [f. prec.] i. A dazed 
condition 1825. a. Min. Mica (from its glitter). 

Dazed (dz^izd), ppl. a. ME. [f. Daze v. 
+ -KD. I I. Stupefied, bewildered; dazzled, 
a. Benumbed with cold {north.) 1513. 3- 

Spoilcd, as bread, etc.; rotten, as wood 1674. 
Hence Da'zed-ly adtu, -ness. 

Dazy (d^hzi), a. rare. 1825. [f. Daze v. 
or •{--¥.] In a dazed condition, b. Chill, 
cl lining {dial.). 

Dazzle (dtc'zl), 27 . 1481. [Earlier dasU^ 

freq. and dim, of dme. Daze v.’j iatr. Of 
the eyes ; To lose the faculty ot steady vision, 
esp. from too bright light {lit. and fg.) 7x672. 
a. tram. To overpower or confuse (the vision), 
esp. witli excess of brightness. (Also/^.) 1536. 
3. fg. To overpower or confound, esp. with 
brilluint or showy qualities ; * to strike or sur- 
prise with splendour* (J.) absol, 

4« 'Fo outshine, eclipse, aim {rare) 1643. 

*. Perauenture his cyen daselyd aa he loked/rom 
aboue douu Caxton. 3. Ehttorlck may daxle simple 
mtn *643, abstd. Charms that d. and endear Gouxsm. 

Hence JDa**zl© 4'^. an act of dazzling 1 a brightness or 
glitter that dazzles 1 paint put on m camouflage (hence 
as ti. tmnf.p and in Comb., m d.-pmWted, opainiing). 
Da*ajia!l©m©nt,the act ©fdazzling; a cause of dazzling j 
dazzled condition* Da*J! 3 Zler, one who or that which 
dazzles, Da*wcEngIy adv. 

||De# I. (dl) A Latin prep., meaning * down 
from, from, oU, concerning *, occurring in some 
Latin plirases used In English# as ; 


a. de bene esse (Law), as of • well-being *, as being 
good, of conditional allowance for tbe present.^ 

b. de facto, in fact, in reality, in actual existence, 
force, or possession, as a matter of fact. As adj. — 
‘actual*. 

c. de jure, of right, by right, according to law. As 
adj. = ‘legal *, Usu. opp. to de facto. 

d. de nozio, anew, afresh, over again. Rarely as 
adj. = ‘ new, fresh 

e. deprofundis, the first words of the L. version of 
Ps. exxx = ‘ Out of the depths (have I cried) * ; hence 
subst. (a) the name of this psalm; (3) a psalm of 
penitence ; (c) a cry from the depths of sorrow, 
misery, etc. 

2. The French prep, de, d* (dp), meaning * of, 
from occurring in place-names, in territorial 
titles, and in personal surnames; also, in French 
phrases more or less in English use, as coup 
d'dtat, c. de main, etc. (see Coup) ; de trop, too 
much, (one) too many, in the way; etc, 

prefix. The Latin adv. and prep., used 
in comb, with vbs,, and their derivs. 

I. As an etymological element. In the senses : 

t. Down, down from^ down to, as in Depress, 

etc. z. Off, away, aside, as in Decline, etc, b. 
Away from oneself, as in Deprecate, etc. 3. Down 
to tbe bottom, completely ; hence, thoroughly, on and 
on ; as in Declaim, Denude, Derelict, etc. b. To 
the dregs, as in Decoct, etc. 4. In a bad sense, so as 
to subject to some indignity, as in Deceive, etc. 5. 
In late L., decompositus = * formed or derived from a 
compound (word) ‘compounded over again hence 
its sense in Decomposite, Decomplex, etc. 6. In 
English, early words taken from OF. with des- re- 
tained this form (refasb. dis.), as in disarm, etc,} 
but later words have de-^ (F. di- ; — OF. des-. ; — L. dis) 
treated as identical with L. de- ; e. g. debauch, etc. 
In some words both forms are found, as disfrock, de- 
frock, etc. Hence ; 

II. As a living prefix with privative force. 

X. Forming compound vbs. (with their derivs.) hav- 
ing the sense of undoing the action of the simple vb., 
or of depriving (anything) of the thing or character 
therein expressed, e. g. de-acidify, decephalize (where 
no simple vb. is in use), etc. 

3. Occas., vbs. (and their derivs.) are formed by pre- 
fixing de- to a noun, with the hcnse: a. To rid of the 
thing in question, as Debowel, depefticoated, etc. 
b. 'To turn out of, as decart. Dehusk, etc. 3. In De- 
BARE, etc., de- is prefixed to adjs. 

Deacon (df-kan, -k’n),5/5. OE. [ad.L. t/ztz- 
conus, a. Gr. Ztdicovos servant, spec, in Christian 
use, minister of the church, ] i. Eccl. The name 
of an order of ministers or officers in the Chris- 
tian church, a. In Apostolic times (see Acts 
vi. 1-6) OE. b. In Episcopal churches, a 
member of the third order of the ministry, rank- 
ing below bishops and priests, and having the 
functions of assisting the priest, of visiting the 
sick, etc. OE. c. In the Presbyterian system, 
one of an order of officers appointed to attend 
to the secular affairs of the congregation (cf. 
Elder sb.^ 4) 1560. d. In Congregational 
churches, one of a body of officers elected to 
advise and assist the pastor and attend to the 
secular affairs of the church 1647. e. The cleric 
who acts as principal assistant at a solemn cele- 
bration of the Eucharist ; the ' gospeller *, late 
ME. fa. Applied to the Levites -1449. 3 - 

In Scotland, the president of an incorporated 
craft or trade in any town ME. ; Jig. a master 
of his craft 1814. Hence Dea'conhood, the 
office of ad.; deacons collectively. Deaxonry, 
deacon ship; deacons collectively ,* E.C.Ch.the 
chapel in charge of a cardinal d. Deaxonship, 
the office or position of a d. 

Dea'ConjZ'* US.colUq. 1845. [f.prec.sb.] 
X. trans. (usually to d. of.) To read aloud (a 
hymn) one line at a time, the congregation 
singing the lines as read. Hence 3. To 
pack (fruit, etc.) with the finest on the top ; also 
used of other forms of dishonest dealing i860. 

a. To d. Imid, to filch it from tbe highway, etc. 
Farmer. To d. wine, to doctor it {slang). 
Dea(X)ness (dz-'k^n^s). 1536. [f. prec., after 
L. diaconissa.] 1. Eccl. A female deacon ; a. 
in the early church, with diaconal duties in 
relation to her sex ; b. in some modern churches, 
with functions parallel to those of deacons in 
the same. ' a. The name taken by certain 
Protestant orders of women with aims similar 
to those of Sisters of Mercy 1867. 3. A deacon*s 
wife. 0 . W. 1 -IOLMES. 

Dead (ded), a. {sb., adv.) [A Com, Teut. 
adj,; orig. pple. : OE. diad, f. (ult.) OTeut, 
vb.-stem dan--, preserved in ON. dcyja (;— 


Jan) and in OS. dbian, to Die. The suffix is = 
L. •‘tus, Gr. -ros, Skr. -tas.'] 

A. adj. I. Literally, etc. i. That has ceased 

to live; in that state m which the vital functions 
and powers have come to an end, and cannot 
be restored, 3. Bereft of sensation or vitality 
ME. 3. As good as dead to, or in some respect 
or capacity; spec, in Law, cut off from civil 
rights ME. 4, Destitute of spiritual life or 
energy ME. ^.fig. Of things : No longer in 
existence, or in use ; esp. of languages 1591. 
6. Inanimate ME. 7. transf. Composed of dead 
plants, or of dead wood, as a d. hedge, etc. 1563. 
8. Of or pertaining to a dead person, animal, 
plant, etc , or to some one's death 1580. t9* 

Causing death, mortal -1611. 10. Devoid of 

life; hence, barren 1577. 

X. The maid is not d., but sleepeth Matt. ix. 24. 
D. fleshe Eden, leaves Shelley. My wife is d. 
(=has died) to night Rom. ^ ful. v. iii. 210, %. D, 

fingers J. Hutchinson. In a d, faint {modi). 5. My 
doubts are d. Tennyson. 6. D. matter H. Miller 
8. You breath these d. newes in as d. an eare yohn 
V. vii. 65. xo. A bottom of d. sand Forsyth. 

n. r. Wanting some vital quality (see quots.) 
ME. 3. Of sound ; Without resonance 1530. 

3. Not fulfilling the normal purpose 1806. 

X. D. Cider Evelyn D. (= exhausted) steam 1874. 
The d. colour of her face Dryden. Electr Carrying 
or transmitting no current, as d, circuit 1903. a. A 
dull d. sound 1783. 3. Dead.. 'P&lse ; as of imitation 
doors or windows Knight. 

Ill, I. Without animation OE, 3. Inopera- 
tive ME. 3. Profoundly quiet or still 1548. 

4. Without activity, dull ; unproductive ; un- 
saleable 1570. 5. Of a ball; C)ut of play 1658. 

I, A bare d. description 1665, a. A d. ordinance 
J. H. Newman. 3. The d, hours of the night King- 
lake. 4. In the deadest Vacation 1615. D. stock 
1622, goods Drvden. s* Oolf. So near the hole that 
it can be holed with certainty at the next stroke 1881, 
rv. I . Without motion OE. s. Characterized 
by abrupt cessation of motion, action, or speech. 

X. D. still water Walton. The wind had fallen d. 
Hughes. The d. spindle of a lathe Knight, z. At 
a d. stand 1647. D.-stroke hammer Knight. 

V. I. Unrelieved, unbroken, absolute; com- 
plete; utmost 1561. 3. Said of outlay : Un- 
productive 1715. 3. Absolute 1660; sure, un- 

eriing 1592; direct 1881. 

X. A d. wall Dryden, level Pope. A d. calm 1673, 
secret Scott. D. low water 1626. A d. pull 181a, 
strain Bain. a. D. rent : a fixed rent which remains 
as a constant charge on a mining concession. 3. A d. 
bargain Goldsm., ceitainty 1878; d, earnest 1883; a 
d. snot 1776; a d. head-wind x88x. 

Phrases. D. as a door-nail, d. as a herring •. com- 
pletely or certainly dead. D. horse i see Horse. To 
wait for d, metCs shoes', see Shoe. 

^ The compar. deader -eend superl. deadest axe 
in use where the sense permits. 

B. sb.^ (or absol.) i, sing. A dead person. 

h. pi. The dead. ME. c. From the dead [orig. 
tr. L. a mortuis, Gr. kic vticpoov} : from among 
the dead; hence nearly = from death OE. a. 
= Dead period, season, stage 1548. t 3 - “ 

Dead heat. Quarles. 4.. Mining. Deads : 
earth or rock containing no ore 1653. 5. attrih., 
as m d. hst, list of the dead, etc. 1476. 

a. D. of night Shaks., of winter 1613. 

C. adv. 1. To a degree suggesting death; 
utterly, profoundly (as d. asleep, cahn, drunk) ; 

‘ to death ’ (as d. ru 7 i, tired, siek) 1596. a. 

Hence : Utterly, absolutely, quite 1589. 3. 

Directly, straight, as d. against, d, 071 e 7 id; 
also fig. 1800. 

Combs, (of the adj. or sb.) x. With other adjs. or 
pples. = ‘so as to be or seem dead, as if dead, to 
death, etc.' as in d.-alive, -set, etc. 

a. Special combs.; d. angle {Fortiff ‘any angle 
of a fortification, the grouna before which is unseen, 
and therefore undefended from tbe parapet ’ (Stoc- 
queler^; f-birtb.; see Birth; -cart, one in which 
a. bodies are carried away; • clothes, those in which 
the d. are dressed ; d. dipping, a process by which 
a d. surface is given to brass-work ; -end, a dosed 
end of a water-pipe, passage, etc. ; also atirib. ; d, 
fin, the second dorsal fin of a salmon ; -fire, St* Elmo’s 
Fire, believed to presage death; -flat {Jda%tj), the 
widest timber or frame in a ship; the midship- 
bend; -house, a mortuary; -latch, a latch whose 
bolt may be so locked by a detent that it cannot be 
opened from the inside by the handle or from the out- 
side by the key; d. march, a piece of solemn music 
pWed at a funeral procession; a funeral march; 
-oimee, the service for the burial of the d. t d. oU., 
a name for those products of the distillation of coal- 
tar which are heavier than water; heeop oih -plat#, 
an ungrated iron plate at the mouth of a furnace, on 
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which coal is coked before being pushed upon the 
grate ; t-pledge = Mortgage; •rising ‘ those 

f iarts of a ships floor or bottom, throughout her whole 
ength, where the floor-timber b terminated upon the 
lower futtock ' (Falconer) 1 d. rope, one that does not 
run in a block or pulley ; d. sheave, a score in the 
heel of a top«mast, through which a second tc^Uckle 
pendant can be rove; -shore, a piece 01 timber 
worked up in brickwork to support a superincumbent 
mass until the brickwork to carry it is set j t*slayer, 
one guilty of manslaughter; -smooth a.^ said 01 the 
finest quality of file ; f’SWeat = death-sweat 
Dead, sbJ^ The northern form of the word 
Death, still dial, in Sc, 

Dead (ded), Now local [OE. diadian 
to become dead, f. diad Dead. Repl. by 
Deaden.] i. intr. To die; fig, to lose vitality 
or force; to lose heat ME. s. trans. To make 
dead {ht, and fig-) ME. 3. fig. To deaden; 
to deprive of some form of vitality ME. 

t. Iron, as soon as it is out of the Fire,^ deadeth 
straight- ways Bacon, 2. Endlese griefe, which deads 
my life, yet knowes not how to kill 1586. 

Dead heat, dea*d-bea*t, sd.'^ (a,) 1768. 
[Dead a.] Watch-making, etc. A beat or stroke 
which stops dead without recoil, Usu, attrib, 
or adfi , as in dead-beat escapement. 

Dead heat, dea-d-hea-t, ppl, a. {shfi) 
1821. [Dead advl\ adj, {or pa. pple.) Com- 
pletely beat (colloq. ). sh. slang (U. S.). A worth- 
less sponging idler 1877. 

Dea»d-hom, ppl, a, ME. Born dead, still- 
born. Also fig 

Dea*d-ce:ntre. 1874. Meek, i. = Dead- 
point. 3. In a lathe, the centre which does not 
revolve 1879. 

Dea'dcoJour. 1658. [Dead tr. 11 . 1.] The 
first or preparatory layer of colour in a paint- 
ing. So Dea'd-codour v, to paint in dead 
colour; Dea'd-codouring vbl. sb. 
fDesL^d-dO'iag, ppla, 1590. Doing to death, 
murderous -1778. 

Deaden (de’d’n), v, 1665. [f* I^ead tz., 

repl. Dead v,] 1, intr. To become dead {lit. 
and jig,) ; to lose vitality, force, etc. 1723. 3. 

trans. To kill; spec. (C/.S.) to kill (trees) by 
girdling 1775. 3* To deprive of vitality, force, 

or sensibility 1684. 4» To deprive of some 

effective physical quality, as lustre, flavour, etc, ; 
to make (sound) dull; etc. 1666. 5. To destroy 

or reduce the energy of (motion). 

I. The dash Of the out-breakeis deaden'd Southey. 
3. To benumb and d. worship Mozley. 4. To d. the 
whiteness of a tissue Owen, beer "Webster, a piercing 
sound Scott. 5. To d. a ship’s way Smyth. Hence 
Dea'dener. 

Dead-eye (de'dioi). 1748. [Dead^z.] Aiaut. 
A round laterally flattened wooden block, 
pierced with three holes through which a lan- 
yard is reeved, used for extending the shrouds. 
Deadfall, dead-£all(de df9l). Chiefly IZS, 
1611, I. A kind of trap used esp, for large 
game, in which a weighted board or the like is 
arranged to fall upon and kill or disable the 
prev. 3. A tangled mass of fallen trees 1883. 
b. A dumping-platform at the mouth of a mine 
1874. c. A low drinking- or gaming-place, 
{Western U,S,) 

Dea*d-hand. 1612, « Mortmain. 
Dea’dhead, dead-head, dead head. 1576. 
ti. Old Chem. = Caput MoRTUUM 2. -1707. 

3. Founding. The extra head or length of 
metal at the muzzle end of a gun-casting, which 
is cut off when cool. b. Meek, The tail-stock 
of a lathe, containing the dead spindle, c. 
Naut. A rough block of wood used as an an- 
chor-buoy. 1867. 3, colloq. (orig. U,Sl) A per- 
son admitted without payment to a theatre, a 
public conveyance, etc. 1853. 

Dea*d-hea*rted, a, 1643. Dead in feeling, 
callous, i nsensible. Hence Dead-hea'rtedxiess. 
Dead heat 1840. [Cf. Dead a, V. 3.] 
Racings etc. A race in which two or more com- 
petitors reach the goal at the same instant. 
Deadish (de*dij), a. Now rare. 1450. [f. 
Dead a, + -ish.] Somewhat dead (in various 
senses), as a zf . paleness, sound] d, beer, etc. 
Dead letter. 1579. i. orig. A writing 
taken in a bare literal sense (cf. Rom. vil. 6, 

3 Cor. iii. 6). b. A writ, statute, ordinance, 
etc., which is inoperative, though not repealed 
1663. 3. A letter which lies unclaimed for a 


certain time at a post-oflSce, or which cannot be 
delivered through any cause 1771. 

s. Dead-letter office i a department of the Post Office 
in which dead letters are examined and dealt with 
now styled Reiterned Letter Office. 

Dead lift 1551. [Dead a, V. i.] i. The 
pull of a horse, etc. , exerting his utmost strength 
at a dead weight beyond his power to move. 
Q»fig, An extremity, * a hopeless exigence’ (J.). 
(Now arch, or dial.) 1567. 

2, You must helpe vs at that dead lift J. Udalu 
D ea*d-light. 1726. [Dead a. and sb.'] i. 
Naut. A strong shutter fixed outside a port- 
hole, etc., to keep out water in a storm. 3. A 
corpse-light or corpse-candle {Sc.) 1813. 
fDea*dliliead. rare. 1612. [f. Deadly a. 
+ -head.] The state of the dead -1642. 
Dea-d-lme. i860. [Dead zz. IV.] i. A line 
that does not move or run. 3. Mil A line 
drawn round a military prison, beyond which 
a prisoner may be shot down 1868. 

Dead lock, dea*d-lock. 1779. [Cf. Dead 
m. V. I. ] I. A position in which it is impossible 
to proceed or act; a complete standstill. 3. 
An ordinary lock which opens and shuts only 
with a key; occas., locally, a padlock. [Dead 
a. IV. 2.] 1866. Hence Dea-d-loxk u. to bring 
to a deadlock or stand-still. 

Deadly (de-dli), a. [OE. dhdllc, f. ddad 
Dead.] f Subject to death ^1839; absol a 
mortal; usu. as pi. --1685. f 3, In danger of 
death -1616 ; of or belonging to death -1483. 
f3. = Dead a, I. 6 {rari) -1440. 4. Causing 

or having the capacity of causing death ; mortal, 
fatal OE. 5. TheoL Of sin : Entailing spiritual 
death; mortal (opp. to venial) ME. 6. Aim- 
ing, or involving an aim, to kill or destroy; im- 
placable, mortal ME. 7. Death-like ME. 8. 
Excessive, ‘ awful ’ (colloq.) 1660. 

4 A d. blow Knolles, poison 1866. D. Nightshade, 
the Atropa Belladonna (N.O. Solanacez). 5. The 
seven d. sins : see Sin. 6. D. imprecations 1703. 7. 

D. paleness Southey, faintness Lytton. Dark and d. 
Shaks. a a d. drinker Pepys. Hence Dea’dlily 
adv. (rare), Dea'dliness. 

Deadly (de'dli), adv. [OE. ddadlice, f. dead 
Dead.] ti. In a way that causes death ; mor- 
tally -1816; spec, in Tkeol-i^jg. fs. Implac- 
ably; to the death -1650. 3- Ia a manner re- 

sembling or suggesting death ; as if dead ME. 
4. Extremely, excessively {colloq.) 1589. 

J. So d. cruel 1679. 3. They, .look’d d. pale Shaks. 
4. D. slow 1688, dear 1703, dull 1865. 

Dea*dman. ME. == Dead man. Ohs. exc. 
as in Deadman s Walk, etc. 

Dead man. 1700. (dead men.) Empty 
bottles (at a carouse, etc.) (slang). 3. Cards, A 
dummy at whist 1786. 3, Naut. (pi.) Reef- or 

gasket-ends left dangling when a sail is furled. 

Dead men's bells, the Foxglove, Digitalis pur- 
purea Sc.). Dead man's (men's) finger(s; x. in 
Shaks. prob. the Early Purple Orchis, D. ntai^cula ; 
also other species of Orchis, prop, those with palmate 
tubers. a. The zoophyte A/cjyonium digitatum. 
Dead man’s hand : x. Akyonium digitatum. a. 
Orchis maculatOj O. mascula ; Nephrodinm Filix- 
mas, and other feins; also the seaweed Tangle. 
Dead man's thumb : Orchis mascula. 

Deadness (de'dnes). 1607. i. The condi- 
tion or quality of being dead (see Dead a.). 
3. Want of some characteristic physical quality, 
.as lustre, colour, taste, etc. 1707. 

X. fig. The d. of trade 16401. Inward deadnesses 
1749. D. to God 1858. 3. D. in cyder X707, in com- 

plexions 1785. 

Dead-nettle (de'dinedT). ME. A name for 
plants of the genus Lamium (N.O. Labiatoe), 
having leaves like those of a nettle, but stingless. 
Dead palsy, dea*d-padsy. 1592. [Dead 
a. I. 2."] Palsy producing complete local in- 
sensibility or immobility -1761. 
fDead pay. 1565. [Cf. F. morte-paje,] i. 
Pay continued to a soldier, etc. no longer in 
active service; a soldier receiving such pay 
-1686, 3. Pay dishonestly drawn In the name 
of a soldier, etc. actually dead or discharged ; 
a person in whose name such pay is drawn -1663. 

3. Likii a covetous Captain will needs indent for a , 
dead pay *565* 

Dea*a-]^mt, dead point. 1830. [Dead 
a. IV.] Mech. That position of a crank at 
which it is in a direct line with the connecting 
rod, and at which therefore the force exerted 
does not turn the crank. 1 


Dead reckoning. 1613. [Dead a. V.] The 
estimation of a ship’s position from the distance 
run by the log and the courses steered by the 
compass, with corrections for current, leeway, 
etc., but without astronomical observations. 
Hence dead Latitude (q.v.), that computed 
by dead reckoning. 

Dead Sea. ME. [tr. L. mare mortuum, Gr. 
7 ye/fpd ddhaaaa (Aristotle) ; ? so called as de- 
void of life, or of currents, etc.] The inland sea 
in the south of Palestine, into which the Jordan 
flows ; it has no outlet, and its waters are salt 
and bitter. Also attrib,, as in Dead Sea apple, 
fruit = Apple of Sodom', see Apple. 
Dea*d-tongue. 1688. The umbelliferous 
plant CEnaiithe crocata, from its paralysing 
effect on the organs of speech. 

Dead water, dead-water. 1561. [Dead 
a. IV.] I. Still water 1601. s. Naut. The 
eddy water just behind the stern of a ship under 
way 1627. 3. The neap tide 1561. 

Dead weight, dea'd-weight. 1660. [Dead 
a. V.] I. The heavy unrelieved weight of an 
inert body {lit. and figl). 2. techn. A vessel's 
lading when it consists of heavy goods ; the 
weight of a vehicle, as dist. from the load; etc. 
1858. 3. fig. A heavy unrelieved weight or 

burden 1721. t4. An advance formerly made 

by the Bank of England to Government for the 
payment of pensions, etc. -1827. 

Dead well, dea-d-wedl. 1852. [Dead a. 
II. 3, IV.] An absoibing well, to carry off 
refuse waters. 

Dead wood, dea’d-wood. 1727. i. Wood 
dead upon the tree; hence fig. 2. Naut. Solid 
blocks of timber fastened just above the keel at 
each end of the ship, to strengthen those parts. 
Dea‘d-work, dead work. 1653. ^i.Naut. 
That part of a ship which is above water when 
she is laden -1769. 3. Mining. Work not di- 

rectly pioductive, but only preparatory 1869. 
3. Work in hand 1888. 

Dea*dy.i-/zz?^z^.i8i9. [Distiller's name.] Gin. 
De-aerate ; see De- II. i and aerate. 

Deaf (def), a. [Com. Teut. adj. : OlS.diqf 
: — OTeut. ^dautoz, from an ablaut stem deub-, 
daub-, dub-, pre-Teut. dkeubh-, to be dull of 
perception ; cf. Gr. rv(p\6s (:— blind. Still 
pronounced (dff) dial, and in U.S. J 1. Lack- 
ing, or defective in, the sense of hearing OPk 
Also fig, ^.fig. Unwilling to hear or heed, in- 
attentive ME. t3. Of sounds : Dull and in- 
distinctly heard; muffled -1700. 4. Lacking 

its essential character ; hollow, empty, unpro- 
ductive; insipid. Now chiefly dial. OK. 

I. But she was somdel deef Chaucer. Then . . the 
eaies of the deafe shalbe vnstopped Isa, xxxv. 5. 
Phr. D. and dumb: also used absol. (i-- D eaf-mute) 
and ihonco attrib. D. to harmony Cowfkr. a. Karos 
. . 'I'o Couusell deafe, but not to Klatterio Ti/non i. ii. 
257. 3. A d. murmur thiough the squadron went 

Dkydkn. 4. D, nut: one with no kernel ; some- 
thing hollow or worthless. 

Comb., etc.; d,«adder, the blind-worm, in XJ.S. 
a name for certain snakes; -dumbness, aphonia 
arising from deafness; -nettle = DKAD-NErrtE, 

Deaf (def ), «/. arch, ox dial. 1460, [f. Deaf 
a.‘] ti. intr. To become deaf 1530, 3. trans. 
To make deaf. Also fi^. and transf. 1460, 3. 
To drown (a sound) with a louder sound 1640, 
Deafen (^dc’fn), z/. 1597. [f. Deaf <2.; see 
-KN suffixK] X. trans. To make deaf ; to stun 
with noise. Also fig. 2. To render (a sound) 
inaudible 1823. 3» To make (a floor or i)arti- 

tion) impervious to sound by means of pugging. 
Hence iSeaTenlng vbL sb, material used for tins 
purpose, 1814. +4. intr. To become deal 

(nzr<f) x68o. 

X. Hunting horns . . that almost d. the company 
X717. Hence Dea*feningly«A/. 

De-ajfforest (dfiMp’rOst), v. 1640. [' 1 )e- 
rgf. n. 1 .] » Disafforest. Hence' De- 

w:re$ta*tioni. 

Deafly (de'fli), adv. ME. [f. Deaf a. 4 
•LY**.] Without hearing (lit, and figX b. 
Dully, indistinctly. 

Deaf-mute, sL 1837, [After E. souni" 
muet.] Deaf and dumb. b. One who is deaf 
and dumb. Hence Dea*f-mu*tlsm» the condi- 
tion of a deaf-mute. 


m (mzzn). a (pass), an (loud), p (cut), f(Fr. ch^, 0 (ev4r). ^ (Fr. eau di? vie), i (szt), z (Psyclw). ^ (whtzt). p(gat), 
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Deaftiess (de'fnes). ME. [See -ness.] The 
state or condition of being deaf. 

Your tale, Sir, would curedeafenesse Tem^. i. ii. io6. 
De^ (dfl), [A Com. Teut. sb. : OE. 
dskl — OTeut. ^daihz. ] fi. A part or division 
of a whole ; a portion -1737. 2. A part al- 

lowed to any one ; a share, dole. Now dial. 
OE. 3. A quantity, an amount ; qualified as 
good, great, vast, ^poor, \small, etc. OE. Also 
adsol. (the thing referred to being implied) 1450. 
4. A deal', an undefined but large quantity 
{rarely number) ; a lot (colloq.) 15 . . . 

I, A meate offering of three tenth deales of flowre 
Nnmb. xv. 9. Suche godelyhede In speche and neuer 
a dele of trouthe Chaucer, iSy a thojisa7td d, ; a 
thousandfold, 3. To make such a Tragical d. ado 
about it 1685. 4. Talking a d. of nonsense 1875. 

Adverbial phrases. fAny d., any whit. ^Never a 
d., not a whit. A great, good, vast d., considerably, 
vastly. A d., much {colloq 

Deal (dfl), 1588. [f. Deal v.'] 1. An 
act or the act of dealing, a. Cards. The dis- 
tribution of cards to the players for a game 
1607. 3. A business transaction or bargain 

(slang) 1837 ; spec, a secret arrangement in com- 
merce or politics entered into by parties for 
their mutual benefit; a job (U.S.) 1881. 

Deal (dn),^A 3 ME. [From Low German; 
cf. MLG. dele fem. plank, floor (mod. Du. deel 
plank, dele, delle floor), etc.] i. A slice sawn 
from a log of timber, m Great Britain 9 inches 
wide, not more than 3 thick, and at least 6 feet 
long. If shorter, it is a d.~end ; if not more than 
7 inches wide, a Batten, a. The wood of fir 
or pine, such as deals (sense i) are made of 1601. 

a. White d., the produce of the Norway Spruce 
{Abies excelsa); red d., that of the Scotch Pine 
{Pimts sylvestris) \ yellow d., that of the Yellow Pine 
(/^ mitis), etc. 

Comb. ; d.-end, (see sense x ) ; ‘fiisTi, a genus of fishes 
of the ribbon-fish family; -frame, a gang-saw for 
cutting deals ; -tree {dial.), a flr-tree. 

Deal (dfl), v. Fa. t. and pple. dealt (delt). 

[ A Com. Teut. vb. : OE. dklan, f. dxl Deal 
sb.^, part, division.] 

I. Mainly trans. ti- tra 7 is. To divide -isyo. 
'1*2. To separate -ME. t3. To distribute in 
shares; to portion out -1535. 4. To distribute 
or bestow. Now mostly Jig. or with ont. OE. 
Also \intr. 5. To apportion (to a person). 
Also with out. ME. 6. To bestow, render, 
deliver M E. 7. Cards. To distribute (the cards) 
to the players ; to give a player (such or so many 
cards) in distributing. Also absoL 1529. 

4. The provident hand deals out its scanty dole 
SouruKY, 5. To me .. it deals eternal woe Mii.r. 
P. L. Vi. 70. 6. To d. blows Dryden, an ill turn 

Fui-r.KR. By fits he deals his fiery bolts about Dryden. 

II. Mainly intr. tx- To take part in. Also 
with with or of. -1481. ta- To engage with', 
to contend -1667, 3. intr. To have to do with 
(aper.son); to have dealings W/A; to associate 
with ME, 4. To treat TOtV/i ; sometimes im- 
jilying secret or sinister dealings ME, s- To 
do business (with a person, in an article) 1627. 

6, To have to do with (a thing) in any way ME. 

7. To act towards people generally (in some 
specified way) ME, tS. To act, proceed (usu. 
in a matter) -3:599. 

a. Brutish that Gunte.st . . When Reason hath to d. 
with force Milt. P. L. vi. las. 3* (The charge] of 
dealing with a fiuniliar spirit Freeman. 4. It is 
gener.ally better to deale by speech, then by letter 
jJacok. 5. I d. in dog’s leather Middleton. < 5 . The 
first question with winch I propose to d. Huxley. 7. 
Let us d, justly Lear in. vi. 4*. 8* Do not you 

meddle, let me deal© in this Much Ado v. i. xot. ^ 

Phr. To d, in ; to occupy or exercise oneself m (a 
thing); to make use of. To d. on, upon: to set to 
work upon {arch.). To d. with : to act in regard to, 
handle, dispose of (a thing) ; b. to handle effectively j 
to grapple with ; c, to treat (in some specified way). 
Also with (win regard to) m same aense. 

Dea*lable, a, 1667. ( f. prec.] Capable of 
being dealt with; suitable for dealing. 
Dealbatd (dtjiedb^), 1866. [ad.L-rfirrr/- 
batMs(Bmnmt):\ Whitened; /M covered with 
an opaque whit© powder. 
tDeadbate,v, 1623. rr.ppLfttemofI^.<&df/- 
bare, f* a Bare, t alms white; cf. Daub t/.] 

tram, 'fo whiten, HcinceDealtoa'tion* blanch- 
ing, bleaching. _ 

Dea*l-boa*rdf is6B. [fl Deal shj} 
Deal i. 

D^er (dirtw), OE. [t Deal i* One 
who deal! (see Deal il) ; the player who 


deals the cards. 2. One who deals in mer- 
chandise, a trader; spec, one who sells articles 
in the same condition in which he bought them ; 
often in comb., as corn-^, horse^-, money-d. 1611. 

3. A dealer on the Stock Exchange 1837. 
Dealing (drlig), vbl. sb. ME. [-ing 1.] i. 
Distribution (of gifts, blows, cards, etc.); shar- 
ing. 2. Friendly or business communication, j 
Now usually pi. 1538. 3, Buying and selling 

1664. 4, Way of acting, conduct, behaviour ; 

1483. Also with with. 

tDea-mbulate, zi. 1623. deambulare?^ 
To walk abroad. Hence Dea:mbulation. 
'fDea'mbula tor, one who walks abroad. 
Dea’mbulatory. ME. \yA.lu.deambulato- 
rius, whence -aiorium sb.J A. adj. Moving 
about from place to place ; shifting 1607. B. 
sb. A place to walk in for exercise ; esp, a co- 
vered walk or cloister. 

Deanl (dfn). [ME. deen,din, a. OY.deien, 
dien, mod. doyen ; — L, decanum one set over 
ten (cf. Exod. xviii. 21 Vulg.), also Gr. 5 e/favds.] 
ti. Repr. late L. decanusi A head, chief, or 
commander of a division of ten -1483. t2. As 
tr. med.L. decanus, applied to the teo'Qing- 
ealdor, the headman of a ienfnannetale. (See 
Stubbs, Const. Hist. I, v. 87.) -1695. 3 * 

Eccl.L. decanus, head of ten monks in a monas- 
tery 1641. 4. Hence, The head of the chapter 
in a collegiate or cathedral church ME. 5. A 
presbyter invested with jurisdiction or pre- 
cedence (under the bishop or archdeacon) over 
a division of an archdeaconry ; more fully called 
a rural d.; formerly, d. ^y^CHRiSTlANiTV ME. 
6. In other eccl. uses 1647. 7. The officer or 

officers in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
appointed to supervise the conduct and disci- 
pline of the junior members 1577. 8. The 

president of a faculty or department of study 
in a University; in U.S. the registrar or secre- 
tary of the faculty 1524. 9. The president, 

chief, or senior member of any body, f = F, 
doyen 1687. 

6. D. 0/ peculiars : one invested with the charge of 
a peculiar, i, e. a parish or church exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary or bishop in whose diocese 
It lies, e.g. the Dean of Battle in Sussex. D. cf the 
Arches: the lay judge of the Court of Arches. D.of 
the Province of Canterbury: the Bishop of London. 
8. D. of Faculty: the president of the Faculty of 
Advocates in Scotland. 9. D. of guild: in Scotland, 
the head of the guild or merchant-company of a royal 
burgh, who is a magistrate charged with the super- 
vision of all buildings within the burgh. D. of ike 
Sacred College: the chief of the Sacred College, 
usually the oldest of the Cardinal Bishops, who pre- 
sides in the consistory in the absence of the Pope. 
Dean % dene (dfn). [OE. denu, acc. dene, 
valley OTeut. ^dani-; cf. Den.] A vale; 
now, usually, the deep, narrow, and wooded 
vale of a rivulet. 

Tauntons fruitfull Deane Drayton. Denes which 
ddbouche upon the coa.st 1873. . . - 

Dean 1874. Cornish Mining, The end 
of a level. ^ ^ 

Deanery (dPnari). ME, [f. Dean 1 + -ery.] 
I. The office of a dean. a. The group of parishes 
over which a rural dean presides ; formerly, also, 
the jurisdiction of a dean ME. 3. The official 
residence of a dean 1598- 
Dea'-nettle. lAovrdial. 1523. [? reduced f. 
dead-nettle. ] A name for the species of Lamium 
(Dead-nettle) and other Labiates having 
nettle-like leaves; esp. applied to the Hemp- 
nettle, Galeopsis TetraUt. 

Dean^ip (dPnJip). 1588. [f. DeanI.] i. 
The office or rank of a dean 1611. 2. Used 

humorously as a title. 

a. I then shall not value his D. a straw Swift. 
+Dear, sb."^ ME. only. fapp. repr. an OE. 
^dieru, "^dioru. Cf. De AR©!.H Dearness, dearth. 
Dear (dDi), and sb.*^ [OE. diorcj earlier 
diore; a Com. Teut. adj., pointing to OTeut. 
type *deurJo, ^diurjo.'] 
t Of persons, ti* Glorious, honourable, 
worthy -1606. 2, Regarded with esteem and 

affection ; loved OE, to. Often used absol. « 

* dear one ' ME. fa- Affectionate, fond «-r6s3. 

I. Tr. Cn V, iii. 27. ». D. to God, and famous to 
all ages Milt. Bear© Sir Abf. Usher. Right dere 
and welbeloved Q, Marot. to. Shall I go mourn© 
for that (my deer^ Win/. T, lyl iii, rs* 3 * Sir Henry 
Wotton, a d. lover of thi» Art Walton. 
u. Of things, tx. Of high estimation ; precious, 


valuable -1600. 2. Hence, Precious in one’s 

regard, of which one is fond ME. ; affectionate 
(rare) 1591. 3. High-priced; costly, expensive : 
opp. to cheap OE. ; said of prices, rates : = 
High ME. Also/^. t4. ' Heartfelt; hearty ; 
hence earnest ’ (Schmidt) -1606. 

1. My d. time’s waste Sh^s. So dangerous and 

deare a trust i Heti. IV, iv. i. 34. 2. This Land of 

such deere soules, this deere-deere Land Rich. II, n. 
i. 57. With d, Love. . I salute thee 1683. Phr. To 
ride for d. life. 3^. Sell your face for fine pence and 
’tis deere John i. 1. 153. D. year, a year in which 
prices are high. 4. L. L. L. 11. i. i. 

B. sb. = Dear one, darling ME. 

C. Used inteijectionally 1694. 

Deart, Ok dear/, Dear, dear!, Dear me t: exclams, 
of surprise, anxiety, regret, sympathy, etc. Dear 
(?repr. dear Lord) knows! goodness knows (/ do not). 

Dear, tdere, <2.^ poet. [0E,tf4>r; notin 
cogn. langs.] fi. Brave, strenuous, hardy. 
(OE. only.) 2. Hard, heavy, grievous ; fell, 
dire (arch.) OE. ts- Difficult ME. 

2. Fortunes dearest spight Shaks. Sonn. xxxvii. 
My dearest foe Haful. i. ii. 180. Sad occasion d. 
Milt Lycidas 6. 

Dear (diaj), adv. [OE diore, d/ore = OHG. 
tiuro, G. teuer.'\ i. At a high price. 2. 
= Dearly adv. 2. ME. 

1. The people there [Holland], .eat d. Yarranton. 

Dear (disjt), v. ME. [f. Dear «.i] ti. 
trans. To make dear. Sc. (rare) -1462. 1*2. To 
endear (rare) 1603. 3. To address (a person) 

as ‘ dear ’ 1829. 

Dea-rborn U.S. 1841. [The inventor’s 
name.] A kind of light four-wheeled wagon. 
DeaT-bOU'ght, a. ME. [Dear advJ]^ Ob- 
tained at great cost, as dear-bought experience. 
Deare, obs. f. Dear, Deer, Dere. 
fDear joy. 1688. Familiar name for an 
Irishman -1710. 

Dearling, obs. f. Darling. 

Dearly (dio’ili), adv. [OE. dhrllce, f. Dear 
a.^l tx. In a precious, worthy, or excellent 
manner -1606. 2, As one who is held dear ; 

fondly. (Now only with the vb love, or its 
equivs.) ME. t3. Heartily, earnestly -*1606; 
keenly -1602. 4. =Dear adv. 1, 1489. 

2. His dearly-lovM mate Milt. 3. My father 

hated his father d. A. Y.L. i. iii. 35. 4 * 

derely abye it Ld. Burners. 

Dearn(^e, -M, 4y ; see Dern, etc. 
Deam, obs. f. Darn v . 

Dearness (dfounes). ME. [f. Dear a.i] 
I. The quality of being held dear : hence to. 
Intimacy; c. Affection. 2. Expensiveness, 
costliness 1530. 

1. The d. that was between them, was now turned . . 
to a most violent ©nmxty Burnet. 

Deartb (doa]?), sb. \}liY 4 .der}e; abstr. sb. f. 
WGer. diuri, OE. dkrc, diore. Dear a?'] fi. 
Glory (rare). [== ON. dyrd."] (ME. only.) t2. 
Dearness -1602. 3. A condition in which food 
is scarce and dear ; earlier, a famine ME. Also 


transf. and fig. 

lue dearthe of the i 


iryce tbairof 1632. In the 


xyer 

grete derthe . . of women Caxton. Hence tBeartli 

V. to make dear ; to cause a d. of or in anything. 

tDe-arti*ctilate, a. 1650. [Cf. next.] Di- 
vided by joints; freely articulated -1651. Also 
Be-artl-culated a. 

De:-articula*tion. 1615. [ad. med.L. de- 
ariiculatio, used as tr. Gr. Sidp^pmcrts.] Di- 
vision by joints ; to. == Diartiii^osis ; c. Dis- 
tinct articulation (of the voice). 
fDea-rwortb, aerwortb, a. [OE. dior-, 
iiyrwur}e» app. f. dkru, dioru Dear + 
worthy.] i. Precious -ME. a. « Dear 
a. 1. I. -ME. 3 . Of persons : Dear -iSS 7 - 
var. tBca'Tworthy, der-, a. ; whence fl)ea*r- 
worthily adv. fBeaTworthiness. 

Deary, -rie (dI«»Ti), 1681, [Dim. of dear; 
see Dear -Y«.] A little dear, a 

darling. 

Deas(e, obs- f. Dais. 

([Deasil, ddseal (dye’Jal, de’sol), adv.^ sb, 
X77X. [Gael.] RSgbthandwise, towards the 
right ; motion as in the apparent course of the 
sun (a practice held auspicious by the Celts). 
Deam (de». [A Com, Teut, sb. : OK. d/a}, 
(ult.) an Ol'eat. derlv, of the verbal stem dau-t 
whence ON. dmd to Dm.] t. The act or fact 
of dying; the nnal cessation of the vital ffinc- 
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tions of an animal or plant. Often personified. 
OE. a. The state of being dead OE. 3. The 
loss or cessation of life in a part 1800. t4. 

State of unconsciousness, swoon {rare) 1596. 
5. Jig. Loss of spiritual life OE. ; deprivation of 
civil life (usually 1622; end, extinction, 

destruction ME. 6. Bloodshed, murder 1626. 
7. Cause or occasion of death ; poet, a deadly 
weapon, poison, etc. OE. tS. A pestilence 
-1587. f 9. Hunting. = MoRT 1741. lo. As 
an exclam. 1604. 

I. The d. of a deare friend Mids. N. v. i. 293. Deth 
is callyd mors for it is bitter Trevisa. Over them 
triumphant D. his Dart shook ; but delaid to strike 
Milt. P. L. xi. 490. a. His eyes were closed in d. 
[piod.). 5. The second d , ; the punishment of lost 
souls after jphysical death (Cf. Rev. xxl. 8.) This 
banishment is a kind of civil d. 1622. 6. Not to suffer 
a man of d. to live Bacon (J.). 7. The clam’rous lap- 
wings feel the leaden d. Pope. A school would be his 
d. Goldsm. 8. Black d., the name^ given to the 
Great Pestilence or visitation of the Oriental Plague, 
which devastated Europe, and caused great mortality 
in England, in the 14th c. 

Phiases. To death (Sc. to dezd)i a. lit. as to heat ^ 
stone j etc. to d. ; hence to do to d. (arch.), to kill ; to 
put to d., to kill, to execute, b. with vbs. of feeling 
as hate, etc., or adjs., as sick, wearied', to the last ex- 
tremity. To catch one's d. : see Catch v. To he the 
d. ofx see sense 7, To he (or make zV) d. : i.e. to be 
(or make it) a matter of capital punishment. Deaths 
door, the gates or jaivs of d. (fig.); a near approach 
to, or great danger of, d. To be in at the d. (in Fox- 
hunting) : to be present when the game is killed To 
be d. on (slang) : to be a good hand at dealing with ; 
to be very fond of. 

Comb. : d.-adder, a name for the genus Acantho- 
phis of venomous serpents, esp. A. aniarctica of 
Australia; also erron. f. deaf adder \ see Deaf a.i 
-bill (Feel.), a list of dead for whom prayers were to 
be said ; -dance, a dance at or in connexion with d. ; 
the Dance of Death ; -doing a., doing to d., murder- 
ous ; -duty, a duty levied on the devolution of property 
in consequence of a d. ; legacy, and probate and succes- 
sion duties ; -feud, a feud prosecuted to the d. ; -flame 
= Death-fire I ; t*bea-d = Death's-head; -mask, 
a cast taken from a person’s face after d.; -motb, the 
Death’s-head Moth; -penalty, capital punishment; 
-pile, a funeral pile ; -rate, the proportion of deaths 
to the population; -rattle, a rattling sound in the 
throat of a dying person, caused by the partial stop- 
page of the air-passage by mucus ; so -ruckle, -ruttle 
(i’c.); -tick= Death-watch i; -trance, a trance in 
which reduced action of the heart, lungs, etc. produces 
the semblance of d. ; -trap, any place or structure 
which is unhealthy or dangerous without its being 
suspected; -weight, a small weight placed on the 
eyelids of a corpse to keep them closed. 

Death-bed (de’))bed). OE. The bed on 
which a person dies, (In OE. the grave.) 
Also aiirib. 

Death-bell (de-]7bel). Also dead-bell. 
1740. A bell tolled at the death of a person ; 
a passing-bell. 

Dea*th-bird. 1821. A carrion-feeding bird ; 
a bird supposed to bode death ; a name of a 
small N. American owl, Nyctala RichardsojiL 
Dea»th-blow. 1795. A blow that causes 
death. 

fig. The death-blow of my hope Byron. 
Dea*th-day. OE. The day on which a per- 
son dies, or its anniversary. 

The death-day of the founder .. is still kept 
Thackeray. 

Dea*th-fire. 1796. i. « Dead-light 2. 
a. A fire for burning a person to death 1857. 
Deathftil(de*])ful),tf. ME. [See-FUL.] i. 
Fraught with death ; deadly. a. Subject to 
death, mortal {arch., rare) 1616, 3. Having 

the apijearance of death, deathly 1656. 

t. Amidst the d. field Collins. a. That with a 
deathless goddess lay A d. man Chapman. Hence 
Dea'thful-ly adv., -ness. 

Deathless (de‘J)les), a. 1598. [See -less.] 
Not subject to death ; immortal. Also fig. of 
things. 

D. souls Boyle, pain Milton. Hence Dea'th- 
les8-ly adv., -ness. 

Deathlike (de’jjbik), a. 1548. fi, - 
Deathly 2. -1621. a. Resembling death 1605. 
1. D. dragons Shaks, a. The d. silence 1:856, 
Deathling (de'])li]n). rare. 1598* [See 
-LJNG.J I. One subject to death, a mortal. 
Also aiirih. 2. pL Young Deaths, SwiFT, 
Deathly (de*I)li),«. [OZ.dhpiic\ cf. D ead- 
ly. ] ^ ti. Subject to death, mortal -ME. 9. 
Causing death, deadly ME. 3. Resembling 
death, deathlike 1568. 4. Of or pertaining to 


death {poet.) 1850. Hence Dea’thliness. So 
Dea’thly adv. to a degree resembling death. 
tDea»th's-face, = Death's-head i. 
L.L.L. V. ii. 616. 

Death's-head (de*J)S|hed). 1596 [See 
Death i.] i. The head of Death figured as a 
skeleton ; a human skull, esp. as an emblem of 
mortality, a. A South Amencan monkey, 
Chrysothrix sciureus, from the appearance of 
Its face and features. 

I. Doe not speake like a Deaths-head : doe not bid 
me remember mine end 2 Hen. IV, ii iv. 255. 

Death's-head Moth, a large species of hawk-moth 
{Acherontia atropos), having markings on the back 
of he thorax resembling a human skull 
tDea*th's-herb. 1607. Deadly Nightshade. 
Dea*th-Sick, a. 1628. Mortally sick. 
Deathsman (de-jjsmmn). arch. 1589. An 
executioner, 

Dea*th-struck, a. Also -stricken. 1622. 
Smitten with a mortal wound or disease. 
Death-throe. ME. The agony of death. 
Also fig. 

Dea*thward, adT). ME. In the direction of 
death, var. Dea'thwards adv. {adj,). 
Dea*th-wa:rrant. Also 7-8 dead-. 1692. 
A warrant for the execution of the sentence of 
death. Also fig. 

Death-watch (de-jiwgtj). Also 8 dead-. 
1688. I, Any of various insects which make a 
noise like the ticking of a watch, supposed by 
the superstitious to portend death; esp. the 
small beetles of the genus Anobium, and a 
minute insect, Atropos pulsatorius, known as 
destructive to botanical and other collections, 
a. A vigil by the dead or dying, 

1. I listened for death-watches in the wainscot 
Goldsm. 

Dea'th-worm. 1773. +1. = Death- 

watch I. a. poet. A worm of death 1821. 

2. How like death-worms the wingless moments 
crawl Shelley. 

Dea*th-wound. ME. A mortal wound. 
Deathy (de*])i). 1796. [f. Death + yL] 
adj. and adv. ~ Deathly a. 3, 4, adv, 
fDeauTate, a. ME. [ad. L. deauratus.'] 
Gilded, golden -1616. So Deaurate (dz'iQT^it), 

V. ? Ohs. , to gild over (1562}. Hence Deaura*- 
tion (1658). 

Deave (dzv) , v. Now Sc. and n. dial. [OE. 
diafian.'] fi. intr. To become deaf {rare) -ME. 
3. trans. To deafen ; to stun with din ME. 
Deh (deb). 1926. Colloq. abbrev. (orig. 
U.S.) of DiSbutante. Also De*bby. 
fDeba*cchate, v. rare. 1623. [ad. L. debac- 
c/iariJ] To rage or rave as a bacchanal -1751. 
Hence fDebaccha'tion. 

Debacle (cl^ba*k’l). Also ddbi-cle. 1802. 
[a. F., f. (ult.) dd- = des- bdcler to bar.1 i. 
A breaking up of ice in a river; in Geol. a 
sudden deluge or violent rush of water, which 
carries before it blocks of stone and other ddbris. 
3 . trans f and fig. A sudden breaking up ; a 
confused rout, a stampede 1848, 

X. They could have been transported by no other 
force than that of a tremendous deluge or d. of water 

W. Buck LAND. 

Debar (clfbau), v. ME. [a. F. dJImrer, f. 
des- (see De- I. 6 ) -k barer, barrer, to Bar. j i. 
trans. To exclude from a place or condition ; 
f to shut out, exclude. Also with of {arch.). 
3. To prohibit, prevent, stop 1526. 

X. Debarred from voting Johnson. a. Its Egre.ss 
[would have been) utterly clebarr'd Woodward. 
Hence DebaTment. 

Deba-rbarize, v. See De- II. i. 

Debark (cl^ba*j[k), 1654. fa, F. debar* 
quer, f. di* « des* (see De- I, 6 ) 'k barque Bark 
aa Disembark {trans. md. intr,). Hence 
Debarka'tion, debarcation. the action of land- 
ing from a ship. 

Debark (diba*ak). rare, 1744. [f, De- 
II. a-f Bark^MJ To strip of its bark. Also//, 
Debarrass (di'bteT&s), tt. 1789. [a. F. dd* 
barrasser, t di* ^ des- (see De- I. 6)+*bar* 
raster in emharrasser to EMBARRASS. J trans. 
To disembarrass. 

Debase (ditb^'s), X565. [f. Dk- X. t, 3 
-f Base cf. Abase.] f trans . To lower 

in position, rank, or dignity ; to abase -1827, 
+3. To decry, depreciate •-X746. 3I To lower 


in quality, or character; to degrade; to de- 
preciate (coin) 1591. 

X. God sent her to d. me Milt. Sams. 999. 3. To 

d. commodities 1606, words Johnson. Hence De- 
ppi.a., Her. reversed. Deba'Sement, the 
act of debasing or state of being debased ; degrada- 
tion ; fabasement. Deba*ser. Deba’singly adv. 
Debatable (d/'b^^Tabl), a. Also debate- 
able. 1492. [a. OF., f. debai{t)re.'] Admitting 
of debate or controversy ; subject to dispute ; 
questionable 1581. 

The d. Elections 1685, opinions Froude. 

The D. Land ; a tract between the Esk and Sark, 
claimed (before the Union) by both England and 
Scotland. Also used fig. of regions of thought, etc. 
Debate (dz bF‘'t), sb, [ME. debat, a. F. ; see 
Debate v.^] i. S trife, dissension, quarrelling; 
a quarrel {arch.). 2. Contention in argument; 
dispute, controversy ; discussion ; esp. discus- 
sion in Parliament; a discussion ME. 

I. To seal the truce and end the dire d. Pope._ Their 
d. was so cruell, that there was slaine v. capitaynes 
Ld. Berners. 2. After much d., they concluded un- 
animously that [etc.] Swift. A full D. upon Public 
Affairs n the Senate Steele. 

Debate (d^bi^T), v 1 ME. [a. OF. debatre, 
f. Rom. battere to fight (see Abate, Combat), 
w'lth L. de*, occas. repl. in Rom. by ti. 

zntr. To fight, strive, quarrel, wrangle -1665. 
Also fig. 9. U'ans. To contest, dispute; to con- 
tend for; to carry on (a fight) {arch.) 1489. 3. 
To dispute about, argue, discuss ME.; intr. to 
engage in discussion; esp. in a public assembly 
1530. 4. To consider {trans. and intr.) ME. 

X. His cote-armour . . in which he wold d. Chaucer. 

2. [To] d. The martial prizes Dryden. In many a 
well debated field Scott. 3. The question has been 
debated among many great Clerks Walton. Com- 
mission to d. of Religion Fuller. 4. I and my 
Bosome must d. awhile Hen. V, iv. i. 31. 

Hence tDeba*teful a. contentious ; pertaining to 
contention. tDeba*tement, the action of debating ; 
strife. Deba’ter, tone who contends or strives ; a 
controversialist. fDeba'txve, relating to, or of the 
nature of debate or discussion (rare), tHeba'tOus a. 
contentious. 

fDebate, ME. [^ipp- De- I. 1, 3 + 
Bate, aphet. f. Abate.] To abate {trans. and 
intr. ) -1658. Hence tDeba’tement ^ ~ Abate- 
ment. 

Debauch (di^b^ ij), v. 1595. [a. F, dd* 
bauchcr, in OF. desbaucher to entice away from 
service or duty, from a sb. bauche ~ workshop 
( Li ttr^) . ] 1 1 . trans. To turn or lead away 
one to whom service, etc. is due -1765. 3, To 

seduce from virtue or moiality ; to corrupt 1603. 

3. To vitiate (the taste, judgement, etc.) 1664. 
f 4.T0 vilify ; to disparage -1659. i*5.1'o spend 
prodigally -1649. 6. intr. To nidulgc to excess ; 
to riot, revel. ? Obs, 1644. 

X. He debauched l^rince John from his allegiance 
Hume. a. To d.^ ones conscience XO65, a country girl 
1843. 3* ^ mind not yet debauched by learning 

Berkeley. 6. Such as can drink and d. Kvklyn. 
Hence Debau*clier. tHebau'clmient, seduction 
fromduty or virtue; debauched condition ; a debauch. 
Debauch (d/'bp*tj), sb. 1603. [a. F. dd* 
banche; see prcc.J i. Excessive indulgence in 
eating and drinking, or other sen.sual pleasures, 
a. The practice or habit of such indulgence 1673. 
3. iransf. and //. 1672. f4, -j DkbauciiEE 

-1719. 

X. My head akeiny; all day from lust night's d, Pei*vs. 
a. The first physicians by d. were made Dkyoen, 
Debauched (d/botjt), ///. a. 1598. [f. 

Debauch w.-b-KD.J Seduced from duty or 
virtue; di.ssolute, licentious. 

An vnthrifiie, careks, debaucht or miskad man 
Florio. Hence Bebatucliedly miv. hebau’ch- 
edness; tDebawcMess, 

Debauchee (deb^Jr’). i 66 x. fa. F. de* 
bauckd.] One given to excessive indulgence in 
sensual pleasures. 

Debauchery (drbp-tjari). 1649. [f- D e- 
bauch v.+-ery.] %. Vicious indulgence in 

sensual pleasures, fa. Seduction from duty or 
virtue; cormption -•r790. 

I, Youth's deboichery 1647, a. Tho rwublick of 
Paris Will endeavour to compkat the d. of the army 
Burke. 

tliehed^ -ell, v, 1555. [a. F. dSelkr^ ad* h* 
debellare. j To vanquisli ; to expel by force of 
arms -3:835. 

.fDebedlate, x 6 xx, [f, D. debei/at- ppl. 
stem; see prec,] Debel -1636, Hence 
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tDebella’tion, conquest, subjugation. fDe- 
bella*tor. Swift. 

De bene esse ; see De i. 

Debenture (d/be*ntiuj). 1455. [prob. L. 
debentur ‘ there are owing as the initial word 
of these certificates.] i. A voucher certifying 
that a sum of money is owing to the person 
designated in it. b. spec. At the Custom-house : 
A certificate given to an exporter of imported 
goods on which a drawback is allowed, certify- 
ing that the holder is entitled to an amount 
therein stated. 1662. Also '\transf. and \Jig. 
fa. A certificate of a loan made to the govern- 
ment for public purposes -1813. 3. A bond 

issued by a corporation or company (under 
seal), acknowledging that it is indebted to the 
holder in a specified sum of money, bearing 
interest until repayment of the principal 1847. 

I. Certeyn debentur conteynyng the seyd sommes 
1455. 3. Mortgage d.\ ad. the principal of which is 
secured by the pledging of the whole or a part of the 
property of the issuing company. 

Comb. : _ d.-bond = Debenture 3 ; -stock, de- 
bentures in the form of a stock, the nominal capital 
of which represents a debt of which only the interest 
is secured by a perpetual annuity. | 

Hence Debe*ntured a. furnished with or secured 
by a d , as debettiured goods, i. e. goods on which a 
custom-house d. for a drawback is given. 

Debile (de*bil), a. arch. 1536. [a. F. dibile^ 
ad. L. debilis, f. de- ■‘r habilis 7 \ Weak. 
Debi'litant. 1857. debilUanietn ; 

see Debilitate v.'] 

A. adj. Debilitating. 

B. sb. Med. Debilitating remedies, e.g. low 
diet, etc. 

Debilitate v. 1533. [f. L. de- 

bilitat- ppl. stem.] To render weak, enfeeble. 

A feeble constitution, which he further debilitated 
by a dissipated life 1871. Hence Debilita'tion, the 
action of debilitating ; enfeebled condition, Debi’li- 
tative a, tending to d. 

Debility ^i'biditi). 1474. [a. F. dSilitS, 
ad. L. debilitatcfn,] i.The condition of being 
weak or feeble ; weakness 1484. fa. An in- 
stance of weakness 

I. D. of body 1563, of mind H. Walpole, of the 
rcalme of Englande Ld. IJekners. 
tDebi*nd, v. [De- I. i.] To bind down. 
Scott. 

Debit (de-bit), sb. 1450. [ad. L. debifum. 
See Debt.] fiMgen. A debt -1614. a. Booh- 
keeping. An entry in an account of a sum of 
money owing ; an item so entered, b. These 
items collectively ; the left-hand side of an ac- 
count on which debits are entered. (Opp. to 
Credit sb.) 1776, Also aiirib. 

Debit (de- bit), 2;. i68a. [f. Debit 3-5.] i. 
inms. To charge with a debt a. To charge as 
a debt 1865. 

K. He must and may d. the Principal for the said 
Value Scarlett, a. To whom am I to d. it {mod.). 
fDebite, sb. 1482. [Corrupt f. DEPUTE.] A 
deputy -1549. So -f'lDebity. 
tDe-bitor. 1484. A by-form of Debtor 
( iS-X7th c.). 

Debitumenize, -ation ; see De- II. t. 
IlD^blai (dtf-blg). 1853, [F., vbl sb. f. dd- 
biajyer for diblaer, orig. to clear from corn.1 
Fortif, I'he hollow space formed by the removal 
of earth for parapets, etc. 
fDeboi-se, v, 1632. [A by-form of debosh 
Debauch.'] « Debauch v. 2, 5. -1662. So 
tDeboise a.^ tDeboi'st ppL a* debauched. 
Debonair, -bonnalre (de^bdae^'j), a. (sb.) 
ME. (a, OF. dSonaire, pvop, de bonne aire 
(xith c.). Now a literary archaism.] 

A, adj. Of gentle disposition, meek; gracious; 
courteous (obs ,) ; pleasant and affable in address ; 
now often connoting gaiety of heart.^ 

Was ncuer Prince so mecke and debonaire Sphinsbr. 

B. sb. fx. [the adj. med ] Gracious 

being or person. (ME. only.) ■“* Debo- 

NAiRTY -1748. 

Hence BebonaPr-ly *ne»»* 
fBebomi'rty, debona-rity* [ME., a, OF. 
debonaireiit i. dekmaire. ] Debonair ciiaracter 
or disjiosition -1688. 

DebOTd, V. Wbs. i6ao. [n. F. Morder^l 
Of a body of water ; To pass beyond its borders, 
to overflow. Also Hence fBebo Tdment, 
going beyond bounds, excess. 

DeboSEi, -boictie, obi. or arch, f* Debauch. 


DebO'Shed, ppL a. 1599. Early var, of De- 
bauched, repr. the pronunc. of F. dibauchL 
Revived by Scott, and now frequent in literary 
English, with vaguer sense than debauched. 
Deboshment, obs. f. Debauchment. 

Deboueb. (dfbw-J, v. Also de- 

bouebe. 1760. [a. F. diboucher, f. d£- i-des-, 
L. dis- (see 'DE-)-^bouche.'] Milit. {inir.) To 
issue from a confined place, as a defile or a 
wood, into open country; \ionco gen, to emerge. 
Also transf. of a ravine, river, etc. 

We saw the column of infantry debouching into 
Minden plain 1760. Hence Debou*cli(e)ment, the 
action or fact of debouching. 

I[D6bOUClld(d^bwp). 1760. [Fr. : i.diboticher 
(see prec.).] Milit. An opening where troops 
may debouch : gen. an outlet; fig. a market for 
goods. " 

One gate, as an additional debouchi for the crowd 
1857. var. Debou'ch (/-are). 

Debouebure (dd’b«J:^ t). 1844. [Fr. inform 
only. J The mouth or outlet of a river, a pass, etc. 
fDebou*t, V. 1619. [a. F. dSouter.'] To 
expel, oust -1644. ' 

II Debris, debris (d^-brf, de-brf). 1708. [F. 
ddbris, f. the vb. (see next).] The remains of 
anything broken down or destroyed; ruins, 
wreck : in Geol. any accumulation arising from 
the waste of rocks, etc.; hence, any similar rub- 
bish formed by destructive operations. 

The dibris of the ancient rocks Murchison. 

Debruise (dUbiu'z), v. ME. [a. ONF. de- 
bruisier = OF. debrisier, f. de- (De- I. 1) + 
brisier,'] •fi. irons. To break down, break in 
pieces, crush, smash -1618. a. Her. [trans.) 
To cross (a charge, esp. an animal) with an 
ordinary so as apparently to press it down; 
usu. in pa. pple. Debruised. 

3. He .. exhibited on his escutcheon the lions of 
England and the lilies of France without the baton 
sinister under which . . they were debruised in token 
of his illegitimate birth Macaulay. 

Debt (det), sb. [ME. det, dette, a. OF. dete^ 
dette : — pop.L. ^debita for L. debit um,'] 1. 

That which is owed or due; anything (asmoney, 
goods, or service) which one person is under 
obligation to pay or render to another. a. A 
liability to pay or render something ; the being 
under such liability ME. Z»fg. As the type of 
an offence requiring expiation, a sin ME. 

1, To paye large vsury besides the due det xssp. 
Love the gift is love the d. Tennyson. a. A d. of 
speciall remembrance and thankefulnesse A.V. 

Pref. s- 3. And forgeue vs our debtes euen as we 
forgiuc our debters 1557. 

Phrases. D. 0/ Tumour t a d. which depends for its 
validity solely on the honour of the debtor, e.g. a 
gambling d. D. of (or to) nature the necessity of 
dying, death. [L. debitum naturae\ National D . ; 
a d. owing by a sovereign state to private individuals 
for money advanced. 

fDebt, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. debiius.’] Owed, 
owing -1602. Haml. iii. ii. 203. 

•f'De'bted, ppL a. ME. [?aphet. f. en-, 
indebted (13th c.).] Owed ; of persons, indebted 
-1590. Com. Err, IV. i. 31. 

Debtee (defl?*)- 1531 • [f- Debt-or.] One 
to whom a debt is due : a creditor. 

Debtless (delles), a. ME. [See -less.] 
Free from debt. 

Debtor (de-tai). [ME. det(t)ur, -our^ a. 
OF, det(t)or, -ur, -our : — L. debitorem. ] i. One 
who is indebted to another: correlative to 
creditor. 2. Book-keeping, The left hand or 
debit side of an account, or what is entered 
there 1714, Also attrib. Hence De*btorship, 

: Debunk (dJbo-qk), v. ong. U.S, 1927. 
[f. De- ii. 2 a Bunk sb.^] trans. To remove 
the ' nonsense * or false sentiment from ; hence, 
to remove (a person) from his ‘pedestaD, 
I'DebuTse, v. Sc, 1529. [a. F. dSbourser.'] 
To Disburse -1705. 

Debus (dibjp-s), V, Army slang. 1915, 
[Bus sb.] trans. and intr. To set down, or get 
down, from a motor vehicle. 
llDdbttt ( 4 ehu), tisu [F., f. dSnter to hsid 
off at billiards, etc.] Entry into society; first 
appearance in public of an actor or other per- 
former. So D<ibut(e v, to make one’s d. 

Debutant (difb^tah). X824. [F.,f.asprcc.] 
A male performer or speaker making his first 


! appearance before the public. So Debutante 
I (-tafit), a girl coming out or presented 1837. 

I Dec. Abbrev. of December; in Mns. of 
Decrescendo ; in Med. of L. decoctum ( — 
decoction). 

Deca-, dec-, Gr. 5€«a- ten, an initial ele- 
ment in many technical words ; see below. Also 

1. Deca-ca'rbon a. Chem, in decacarbon series, 

the series of hydrocarbon compounds contain- 
ing Qo , as decane, decene, etc. ||Deca*cera sb. 
pi. [Gr. Kipas, K^par-\, ZooL&mmo for the ten- 
armed cephalopods, called also Decapoda. 
Decadi*anome [Gr. Math, a quartic 

surface (dianome) having ten conical points, 
Decamgular a. [L. angulus], having ten angles. 
Decaphy*llous a. [Gr, ^vKXov], Bot. having 
ten leaves. 

2. esp. in the French metric system, the initial 
element m names of measures and weights, 
composed of ten times a standard unit. Hence, 
De'cagramme, -gram (F. dicagrainme), the 
weight of 10 grammes (= 154*32349 troy grains, 
or *353 02. avoird.). Decalitre (de'kMftoj), [F. 
dica-\, a measure of capacity, containing 10 
litres (= 610*28 cubic inches, or a little over 
2^/5 gallons). Decametre (de*kamztM), [F. 
dlca-\, a lineal measure of 10 metres ( — 32 ft. 
0*7079 inches Eng.). Decastere (de*k^lstf»j), 
[F. dlcasfbre], a solid measure = 10 sieves or 
cubic metres. 

Decachord (de*kakpid). 1525. [ad. L., a. 
Gr. de/eaxopBos, -ov, f. dim-Y -xopS?).] 

A. adj Ten-stringed. 

B. sb. Mus, A ten-stringed instrument ; var. 
tDecacho Tdon. 

Decad (de’kad). 1616. [ad. Gr. Sc/ciis, Sc- 
/faS-, f. S«/ca.] I. The number ten (the perfect 
number of the Pythagoreans). 2. Earlier f. 
Decade, q.v. 

Decadal (de*k^dai), a. 1753. [f. L. decas^ 
dccadein, a. Gr. ] Of or relating to the number 
10; belonging to a decade. 

De-cadarchy, deka-. 1849. [ad. Gr. Sc/ca- 
5^X*®*] f'^* A ruling body of ten. 
Decadary (de’kadSri), a. 1801. [f. L. de- 
cadem Decade.] Relating to a Decade (i b). 
Decade (de*k/d). Also 7-9 decad. 1475. 
[a. F., ad. L. decas, decad-. Cf. Decad.1 1. 
A group or series of ten ; spec, a period of ten 
years 1594. b. A period of ten days, substituted 
for the week in the French Republican calendar 
of 1793. 2* ^ division of a literary work, con- 
taining ten books or parts 1475. 

*. So many tens or decads of yeares 1605. ». The 

second d. of Livy Macaulay. 

Decadence (de*k&dens, d^'k^'dens). 1549. 
[a. F. decadence, ad, med.L. decadentia. De‘- 
cadence is now preferred. ] The process of fall- 
ing away or declining; decay; impaired condi- 
tion; spec, applied 10 a particular period of 
decline in art, literature, etc. 

The men of the d., not less than the men of the re- 
naissance, were giants of learning Stubbs. 

Decadency (de*kadensi, di'k^i'densi). 1632. 
[f. as prec.] Decaying condition; also = prec. 

Decadent (de’kadent, dfk^i-dent), a. 1837. 
[f. Decadence ; see -ent.] i. That is in a 
state of decay or decline. ||2. Belonging to an 
age of decadence in literature and art: said 
of certain French writers, etc. 1888. 


IlD^cadi. 1795. [Fr. : f. Gr. I km + -di clay in 
Lundi^ etc.] The tenth day of the Decade 
(ib), superseding Sunday. 

Decadic (di'kae-dik), a. 1838. [a. Gr. Sc/ta- 
diicbs (see Decade) + -ic.] Reckoning by 
tens ; denary. 

Decagon (de-kSg^n), 1613. [f. (ult.) Gr, 
5 ^/ca, and ymia, -youvos.] Geom. A plane 
figure having ten sides and ten angles. Also 
attrib. Hence Deca*gonal a. of or pertaining 
to a d. ; ten-sided. 

DecagxcHH ; see Deca- prefx 2. 
Decagynons (di'kse’d^inss), a. [f. mod. 
Bot-L. decagynus, f. Gr. 54 /ca -i- yvvrj ( « female 
organ).] Bot. Having ten pistils. So Deca- 
gv»niar a Linnman order of plants having ten 
pistils. 

Decahedron (dekHihfdr^n). 1828. [Kepr. 
a Gr. f, 84 /iffa 4 iJSpa.] Geom* A 
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solid figure having ten faces. Hence Decahe*- 
dral a, having the form of a d. 

Decalcify (dzkse-lsifsi), v. 1847. [f. De- 

II, I + Calcify.] To deprive {e,g, bone) of its 
calcareous matter. Hence Becalcifica'tion. 
Decalcoma-nia. Also, as hr., -manie- 
1864. [ad. F. dicalcomanie.'l A process of 
transferring pictures from prepared paper to 
surfaces of glass, porcelain, etc. , in vogue about 
1862-4. Also attrih» 

Decalitre ; see Deca- prefix 2. 
Decalogue (de-kM^g). ME. [a. F. deca- 
logue^ ad. L. decalogust a. Gr. Se/taAoyoy (ong. 
adj. ij 5€«aXo7oy, sc. 0iP\os), from the phrase 
oi HkoKo^ol the ten commandments, in LXX, 
etc.] The Ten Commandments collectively as 
a body of law. Hence Deca'logist, one who 
expounds the d. (rare). 

Decameron (d/kse'mer^n). 1609. 
Deca7tterojte, f. Gr. 5 e/fa + ^//€/)a.] The title of 
a work by Boccaccio containing a hundred tales 
which are supposed to be related in ten days. 
Decametre ; see Deca- prefix 2. 

Decamp (dzkae*mp), v. 1676. [a. F. di- 

camper^ f. dcs-, di- (see De- I. €)-^camp,'\ i. 
hitr. (Mil) To break up a camp; to remove 
from a camping-place. Hence 3. To go 
away promptly; to take oneself off 1751. Also 
fig^ IF 3* catachr. To camp 1698. 

a. Probably the rascal is decamped ; and where is 
your remedy 1792. 

Deca*mpment, 1706, \z.,'^ndicampement^ 
The raising of a camp ; a prompt departure. 
Decan (de*kan), ME. [ad. L. decanus ; cf. 
Dean.] ti. A ruler of ten 1569. 3. AstroL 

The ruler of ten parts, or ten degrees, of a zodi- 
acal sign; also this division itself 1588. ts- = 
Dean K -1538. 

Decanal (dzk^mal), a, 1707. [f.L. decanus 
+-AL.] I. Of or pertaining to a dean or 
deanery. 3. In D. side : the south side of the 
choir, on which the dean usually sits 1792. 

2. On the D. or Southern side 1877. 
fDe'canate. 1647. [f. Decan + -ate.] 

Asti'oL One third part, or ten degrees, of each 
zodiacal sign; = Face, q.v. -1696. 

II Decamdria. 1775. [mod. Bot.L. (Linnaeus), 
f, Gr. Zkua av'bp- (- male organ).] BoU A 
Linnsean class of plants having ten stamens. 
Hence Decamdrotis a. having ten stamens. 
Decane (de’k<?hi). 1875. [f- 5 ^zfa + 

-ANE 2.] Chcrn, The saturated hydrocarbon 
Qol-Igg ; one of the paraffins found in coal-tar. 
+Deca*nery, -ary. 1538. [f. L. decanus 
+-ERY.] = Deanery -1647. 

Decangular; see Deca- prefix i. 

II Decani (di'k^i'noi). 1760. [L., genitive of 
decajitis Dean.] Dean’s; in phrases d, side, 
stall (of a choir) : ~ Decanal 2. In Mus., 
correlative to cantoris in antiphonal singing. 
Decant (di'ksemt), z/.i 1633. F* dicanter, 
ad. med.L. decanthare, f. de- + cantkus the 
angular beak of a jug, atransf. use of Gr. icavdos 
corner of the eye.] To pour off (the clear 
liquid of a solution^ gently, so as not to disturb 
the sediment, b. To pour (wine, etc.) from the 
bottle into a decanter ; also, loosely, to pour out 
into a drinking vessel 1730. Also transf, 
i^Decamt, 1674. « Decantatb v, -i 7 ii. 
tDecamtate, v, 1542. [f. L. decantat- ppl 
stem, f. De- I. 3 + cantarei\ To sing or say 
over and over again -1659. So tDeca’ntate 
pa, ppk, decantated. 

Decantation (dfksenttft'fon). 1641. [ad. 
med.L. decanthaiio\ see DECANT The 
action of decanting; esp, of pouring off a liquid 
clear from a deposit. 

Decanter (diTcsemtw). 1712. [f. Decant 
V?- + -ER, ] 1. One who decants. (Diets. ) 3, A 
vessel used for decanting or receiving decanted 
liquors: spec, a bottle of clear flint or cut glass, 
with a stopper, in which wine is brou^t to 
table, and from which the glasses are filled. 
DecapHyUous ; see Deca- prefix i. 
Decapitate (drksepit^it), v. 1611. [f. F. 
dicapiter L. decapiiare, f. De- I. 64 
caput, capit-. See -ATE ®. 1 i. To cut off the 
head of; to behead. 3. C/.S. politics. To dismiss 


summarily from office 1873. Hence Deca*pi- 
tator, one who or that which decapitates. 
Decapitation (drksepto'Jon). 1650. [a. F. 
dicapiiaiion\ see prec.] i. The action of de- 
capitating; the being decapitated. 3. U.S. 
politics. Summary dismissal from office 1869. 
Decapod (de’kai^d). 1835. [pi.'F.dicapode, 
ad. mod.L. Decapoda; see next,] Zool. 

A. si. One of the Decapoda ; in pi. = next. 

B. adj. Belonging to the Decapoda. 
IlDecapoda (dfksepiJ'da), sb. pi. [mod.L. 
(1806), prop. adj. pL neuter sc. animalia, a. Gr. 
Se/caTToSa, neut. pL of Se^aTron?.] Zool. i. The 
highest order of Crustacea, having ten feet or 
legs; it includes the lobster, crab, cray-fish, 
shrimp, etc. 1878. 3 . The ten-armed Cephalo- 
poda (order Dibranchiata), distinguished from 
the Octopoda. Called also Decacera. 1851. 
Hence Deca’podal a . ; Deca*podan a. and sb . ; 
Deca*podous a. ; Decapo*diform a. having the 
form of a decapod crustacean. 

Deca-rbonate, v. rare. 1831. [Cf. Car- 
bonate.] = next. 

Decarbonize (diLa*jbon3iz),z^. 1825. [Dk- 
II. I.] To deprive of its carbon or carbonic 
acid. Hence Decarbonira*tion. 
DecaTbtirize, 2/. 1856. [Cf. Carburize.] 
= prec. Hence Decarburiza*tion. 

Decarch, dek- (de'kaik), 1656, [ad. Gr. 
Zeub.pxrjs,'] Gr, Hist, One of a ruling body of 
ten. 

Decarch, dek- (de'kaik), a, 1884. [f. Gr. 
Zkua + Bot, Proceeding from ten points 

of origin : said of the primary xylem of the root. 
Decarcliy, dek- (de*kaiki). 1638, [ad. Gr. 
5 e/fapxm-] Hist, = Dec AD arc HY. 
fDeca-rd, 1550. = Discard v. -1621. 
Decastere ; see Deca- prefix 3. 
Decasticb (de'kastik). rare. 1645. [f. Gr. 
Ikua + crrixos.] A poem of ten lines. 
Decastyle (dedcastail), a. 1727. [ad. L. 
decastylus, a. Gr.,f. bkuo. + -crrvXos,] Archil, Of 
a building : Having ten columns in front. Also 
sb. A portico or colonnade of ten columns. 
Decasualize (dzkae’ziwabiz), v, 1907. [f. 
De- + Casual a. + -ize.] trans. To remove the 
casual element from (labour). So Decasua- 
liza'tion (1892). 

Decasyllabic (dekflsilse’bik), a. {sb,) 1771. 
[f, Gr. 5 €Ara-f- Syllabic.] Consisting of ten 
syllables. As sb. A line of ten syllables. So 
Decasyllable sb. and a. 

Decatyl (de'k^til). 1869. [See -yl.] Chem. 
s= Decyl. 

Decay (dzk^?!'), sb. 1460. [f. Decay v.] 1, 

' The process of falling off from a thriving condi- 
tion; progressive decline; decayed condition, 
tb. Occas. ~ Downfall ; poet, fall, death -1724. 
1*3. Falling off; decrease ~i8i6, 3. Wasting 

or wearing away ; dilapidation 1523 ; ^pL ruins, 
debris -'I777. 4. Decline of the vital energy or 

faculties ; t(with pi.) effect or mark of decay ; 
^spec. phthisis -1818. 5. The wasting of 

organic tissue ; rotting 1594. t6. A cause 

of decay -1690. ty* Arrears. [med.L. decams 
redditus.'] -1546. 

X. The d. of a town Froude. 3. Who lets so fair a 
house fall to d. Smaks. Soh/i. xiu. 9, jdr. Contrac- 
tion and d. . .of a language Sayck. 6 . My loue wavS 
ray d. Shaks. Sonn. Ixxx. 

Decay (di'k^i*), v. 1483. [a. OF. decair, 
var. of decaoir, dechaoir, now dichoir, f. de- 
down 4 Rom. cadcre « L. cadire to fall. ] 

I. inir. x. To fall off ; to deteriorate ; tto 
decrease, dwindle away -1790, a. To fall into 
physical min 1494 ; to rot 1580. 8. 1'o fall 

off in vital energjr, health, or beauty 1583. 

I, Whereby learning., decaieth STUauES. Whan 
the vngodly haue the rule, it (the cite! decayeth 
CovERDAtE Pfov, xi. xt. *, M wintot fruits grow 
mild ere they d. Pope. 

II. trans, ti-To cause to fall off, deteriorate, 

or dwindle -169X. a. tTo waste or ruin physi- 
cally -1703; to rot x6i6. 8. To cause to fail 

in vital energy, health, or beauty X540. 

*. A High Interest decays trade Locke, 3, A., face 
more decked by sorrow than time 27x8. 

Hence Decay*able a. Dec&y’ednes®. De- 
cayer, one who, or that which, causes decay. 

Decease (deal’s), sk [ME. deces, etc., a. F. 


d^ebs, ad. L. decessus departure, death, f. dece- 
derei\ Departure from life ; death. (The 
common term where the mere legal or civil in- 
cidence of death is in question.) 

The decesse of one Pope, .and entrance of another 
1^4. 

Decease (dzsf’s), v. ME. [f. prec. ; repr. 
L. decedere and F. didder. Cf. the sb.] intr. 
To depart from life; to die; fig, to Cease. 

If he discesse without heires ME. 

Deceased (dz'srst, poet, dfsrsed), ppl. a, 
1489. [f. Decease 2/. + -EDk] i. Dead, ‘de- 
parted ' ; esp. lately dead, ‘ late 3. absol. ta. 
pi. The d.\ the dead. b. The person whose 
death is in question. 1625. 
fDece'de, v. 1655. [ad. L. decedere?^ intr. 
To depart; to secede; to give place, yield -1697. 
Decedent (d^sPdent). 1599. [ad. L. dece- 
dentem.'] A deceased person. 17. S., chiefly 
in Law. 

Deceit (disz *t). [ME. deceite, descyte, desaite, 
etc., a. 0 ¥, deceite, etc. : sb. fern, from pa. pple. 
of deceveir, dicevoir, Cf. Conceit.] i. The 
action or practice of deceiving; concealment of 
the truth in order to mislead; deception, fraud, 
cheating. Used spec, in Law. 3. An instance 
of deception ; a device intended to deceive ; a 
trick, stratagem, wile ME. 3. Deceitfulness ME. 

X, By violence? no.. But by d. and lies Milt. P. L. 
V. 243. Accion of desseyteffor brekynge off promyse 
1495. 2. Venus thought on a d. Swivr. 3. Ulexes 

..was. .full of desseit ME. Hence Decertless a, 
free from d. (rare). 

Deceitful (d^srlful), a. 1483. [f. prec.] 

Full of deceit ; given to deceiving; misleading, 
false. (As said of things often = Deceptive.) 

Appearances are d. Lytton. Hence Decei*tful-ly 
adu., -ness. 

Deceivable (di'sPvflb’l), a. ME. [a. OF. 
decevahle, f. stem of dicevoir.'] 1. actively. 
Having the quality of deceiving, Ohs. (or arch. ) 
Oi, passively. Capable of being deceived; fallible. 
Now rare, 1646. 

1. D. speech Bunyan. 2. An ignorant and d. 
majority 1841. Hence Decei'vabi’lity (y’zmO. Be- 
ceryaoleness (now rare). fBecevvably adv. 
deceitfully, 

tDeceiva*nce. ME. [a. OF. dccevance,'] 
Deceit, deception -i486. 

Deceive (d/sfw), v. ME. [a. OF. deceveir 
: — L. decipere, f. De- I. i or e^-VeapeiX, Cf, 
Conceive.] i. traji<:. To ensnare; to catch 
by craft ; to overreach ; to mislead Obs. (or 
arch.) 3. To cause to believe what is false; to 
lead into error, delude ME. Also absol. b. 
In pass, occas. To be in eiror ME, t3- To 
be or prove false to ; to betray -1658. ALso fig. 
f4. To overreach; defraud; also with of -1761. 
t5. To beguile, wile away (time, etc.) -1841. 

X. Giftes the wysest will deceavc 1504. 2, Who 

[can] d. his mind, whose eye Views all things at one 
view Milt. P. L. h. iSq. He was not deceaued in 
his opinion Edkn. fig. Nor are my hopes deceiv’d 
1700. 4. [Ho] deceived me of a goo<l sum of money 

which he owed me 176X. 5, This while I sung, my 

sorrows I deceiv’d Dryokn. 

Hence Decci'ver, Becei’vingly adv. 
Decelerate (dfsed^rcit), 7A 1899. [f. De-, 
after AccEXJfiRATE*] To diminish the speed 
((^, Decelera'tion, DeceTcrator, 

Decern-, L. decern ten, used in comb, as : 
Decemco 'state a* [Costa], having ten ribs. 
Becemdemtate a, [L. having ten teeth 
or points. Bece’mfld a. \}j,fidu^, cleft into 
ten parts. BecemfoTiate, -foTiolate a. [L. 
folium, foliolu$\ having ten leaves or leates. 
Beicemnovena'rian, a man of the Nineteenth 
Century. Bece'mpedal a, [I.*, pes, ped’^, (a) 
ten feet in length (obs.) ; (b) having ten feet* 
December (d^se'mbw). Abbrcv.Dec. ME. 
fa. OF. deembre, ad. L. December, f. deeem ; 
orig. the tenth month of the Roman year. The 
meaning of -her is obscure.] The twelfth and 
last month of the year as now reckoned ; that 
in which the winter solstice occurs in the north- 
ern hemisphere* Also aitrib, 

Decembers snow or July's pride Scott, 

II Decemvir (d/se-mvoa)* 1600* I L., sing, of 
decemviri, orig. decern virif] t. BdM. Antiq* 
(pL) A body 01 ten men acting as a commission; 
esp, the two bodies of magistrates appointed in 
451 and 456 B,C. to draw up a code 01 laws (the 
laws of the Twelve Tables) who were, during 
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the time, invested with the supreme government 
of Rome. b. transf Any council or ruling body 
of ten 1615. c. sing. A member of such a body 
1703. Hence Dece’mviral a. of or pertaining 
to the decemvirs. Dece'mvirate, the office or 
government of decemvirs ; a body of decemvirs. 

Decenary, improp. dece*nnary. 1647. 
[ad. med.L. decen[ 7 i)ariv,s\ see Decener.] 

A- adj. Of or pertaining to a decena 1752. 

B. sb. = med.L. dccena a tithing, 
f De’cence. 1678. [a. F. decence,'] =* next 
-1697. 

Decency (drsensi). 1567. [jnd.h.decentmj 
f. d£centemJ\ ti. Appropriateness to the cir- 
cumstances of the case; fitness, seemliness, 
propriety; what is appropriate -1762. ta. 
Orderly condition of civil or social life -1705. 
3. Propriety of demeanour; due regard to what 
IS becoming; esp, freedom from impropriety 
1639; respectability 1751. 4. pi. The observ- 

ances of decorum ; proprieties 1667 ; the out- 
ward requirements of a decent life 1798. 

I. His discourse on the scaffold was full of d. and 
courage Hume, 3. Immodest words admit of no 
defence ; For want of d. is want of sense Roscommon. 
To support oneself with d. Johnson. 4. Content to 
dwell in decencies for ever Pope, Able to command 
the decencies of life Malthus. 

Decene (dPsfn). 1877. [f. Gr. + -ene.] 
Chem. The olefine of the decacarbon or Decye 
senes, C10H20. A\s,o GdS\.td DecyUne* 
tDe*cener. 1555. [a. Anglo-Fr., in med.L. 
decenaritts (improp. decennarius), f. decena a 
group of ten, a tithing,] i* One in command 
of ten soldiers --1627. a. The head of a 
decejta or tithing; a borsholder; b. A member 
of a tithing -1752. 

Decennary (disc *n 3 .ri). 1822. [i.L,.decenmSy 
{, decern ■[‘annnS’\--A'Ky,\ adj. Decennial 
1^5. sh. A dccenniura. 

Decennary ; see Decenary. 

Decennial (cli'scniM). 1656. [f. L. decen- 
nium (sec next). The L. adj. was decennalis.'] 

A. adf. Of or pertaining to a period of ten 
years; (of persons) holding office for ten years; 
var. f Bece'nnal. Hence Decennially adi/, 

B. sb. A decennial anniversary. U,S. 
llDecennmm(di'se’ni^m). PL 4 a. 1685. [L., 
f. decennis ; cf. Centennium.] A decade (of 
years). Also Dece*imiad (-ad i) 1864. 

In the last dccennia of the last century Pusey. 
fDecennoval (cli'se‘n<?v^l), <z. i68r. [ad. L. 
decennovalis, f. dc£em-nove?ft.~\ Of or pertain- 
ing to nineteen (years) -1694. So tDece'nno- 
vary, tDecennove*n(n)al. 

Decent (dr sent), a. 1539. [a. F. ddeent, or 
ad. L. decent emS\ i. Becoming, suitable, or 
proper to the circumstances of the case; seemly 
\Obs, or arch.), fa. Comely, handsome -*1725, 

3. In accordance with propriety or good taste ; 

esp. free from immodesty or obscenity 1545. 4. 
Respectable 1696. 5. Tolerable, passable ; 

good enough in its way 1711. 6. qns^si-adv. 

Decently 1715. 

*. A d. solemnity Eveeyn. a. D, and Beautifull 
Arches Bacon, 3. To Praise a Mans selfe, cannot be 
D. Bacon, Men of d. and honourable lives Chatham. 

4. A d. well-behaved man 1771;. Ad. .suit of clothes 

1843. 5. Ability to write d. Latin prose (mod.). 

Hence De*cent-ly adv.^ f-ness. 

Decentralization(drsemtriLbiz3'J;?n).i846. 
ff. ncxt -1 The action or fact of decentralizing; 
decentralized condition. 

Decentralize (dtsemtr&biz), z'. 1851. [Sec 
De- IL X. I irans. To undo the centralization 
of; to distribute administrative powers, etc., 
which have been concentrated in a single centre- 

What yon want is to d, your Government Bright. 

Decephalizo (d*sc-abiz), v. 1861. [De- 
l L i» j BiaL To reverse the cephalization of; to 
reduce, degrade, or simplify the parts of the 
head of (an animal). Hence Decepbaliza^tlon. 
tBece*]ptlblei a, 1646. [? f, 1.. type *dccepH- 
HlisA Apt to be deceived. Hence Decepti* 
bi'lity. 

Deception (d/se^pjan). ME. h.T.ddapiimt 
ad, L. dmpihmm.] x. The action of deceiving 
or cheating; deceived condition. » . That which 
deceives; a piece of trickery; a cheat, sham X794* 

I. D.— a principal ingredient in hapninesi non. 

at. There Is tome d.| some trick *794* 
De<«ptioi»(difk*pjM)>dt. x 6 o 6 . 


[a. obs. F. deceptieuxt ~cieux.'\ That tends to 
deceive, cheat, or mislead. 

D. terms, i. In the war department— and 
glory Bentham. Hence tDece*ptiously adv. So 
Decepti’tious a. (Bentham.) 

Deceptive (di*se*ptiv), a. 1611. [a. F. di- 
ceptif, -ive, in mod.L. deceptivns, i. decept- ppl, 
stem.] Apt or tending to deceive, having the 
character of deceiving. 

A mere shallow and d. nonentity Carlyle. 

Phr. D, cadence (Mus.): false or interrupted ca- 
dence: see False a. Hence Dece'ptive-ly adv.^ 
-ness, d, quality. Decepti’vity, deceptiveness; 
concr. a sham. 

tDece*pto^, a. ME. [ad, L. deceplorius.'j 
Apt to deceive. (Diets.) 

Decern (dis§*jn), v. ME. [a. F. dicerner^ 
ad. L. decernere to decide, f, De- I.- 2 + cernere\ 
see Cern v. Cf, Discern.] ti. irans. To 
decide, determine -1619. o. trans. To decree 
by judicial sentence. Now techn. in Sc. Law, 
1460. Also inir. 3. trans. To distinguish; to 
discern 1535. Hence tDece*rnment. 
Decemiture (d/sounitiui). 1632. [f. as 
prec.] Sc. Law. The action of decerning ; a 
Decree of a (Scotch) court. 
fDeceTp, V. Pa. pple. decerped, decerpt. 
1531. [ad. L. decerpere\ see De- I. 2. Cf. 
Discerp.] To pluck off or out; to excerpt 
-1678. var. tDece'rpt v. So •j*Dece*rption 
[rai'c), a cropping off, that which is cropped off. 
fDecerta*tion. 1635. [txd.'L. decertationem 
see De- 1 . 3.] Contention, strife, contest; dis- 
pute -1661. 

Decession (dfse'Jbn). Nowr^rif. 1606. [ad. 
L. decessionem, f. decedere.'\ Departure, seces- 
sion; diminution (opp. to accession). 
fDece'SSor. [a. L., f, decedere."] = Prede- 
cessor. Jer. Taylor. 

f DecbiaTm, v. 16 . , . [a. F. dicharmer 7 \ 

To undo the effect of (a charm); to disenchant. 
De-cliri*stianize, z/. 1834. [De-1I. i.] To 
dgiiive or divest of its Christian character. 
Deci- (desi), short f. L. deewms tenth, an 
initial element innames of measures and weights 
in the French metric system which are one- 
tenth of the standard unit. (Cf. Deca-.) 
Thus Decigramme, -gram. Decilitre, Deci- 
metre, Decistfere, the tenth part of the p'ainme, 
litre, mHre, and stire respectively. (The ac- 
cents are usually omitted in Eng.) 

Decide (di'soi'd), z^. ME. [a.. Y. decider fjLd.. 
L. deciderct f. De- I. 2 -f -cxdere. In Eng. also 
des-t dis-.'\ i. irans. To determine (a question, 
controversy, or cause) by giving the victory to 
one side or the other; to settle, resolve. 2. To 
bring to a decision 1710. 3. absol. or inir. To 
settle a question in dispute; to pronounce a 
final judgement 1732. 4. inir. To come to a 

conclusion ; determine, resolve 1830. ts- trans. 
To cut off. Fuller. 

1. To the place of difference call the Swords Which 
must d. it 2 Hen. IF. iv. i. 182. Advocates plead 
causes, and judges d. them Barrow. 3. Who shall 
d., when Doctors disagree Pope. 4. To d, on a course 
{ 7 nod,\ Hence Deci'dingly adv, 

Dedided (dfsoi'ded), 7)^/. a. 1790, [f. prec.] 
I. Settled; definite; unquestionable. 2. Reso- 
lute, determined 1790. 

I. A most d. and complete success Dickens, a. He 
found them vacillating, he left them d. Alison. Hence 
Decl*ded-ly adv., -ness. 

f Deci-dement. rare. [f. as prec. + -ment.] 
« Decision. Fletcher, 

fDecidence (de-sidens). 1646. [f. as Deci- 
DENT. Cf. Decadence.] Falling off -1684. 
•|-De*Cident, a, 1674, [ad. L, decidenUni, 
decidere, f. DE- 1 . 1, ei-^-cadere', cf. Decadent.] 
Falling, 

II Decidua (djfsrdiwia). 1785. [med.L. for 
memirana decidua \ sec Deciduous.) Fhys. 
The lining membrane of the impregnated uterus 
in certain Mammalia; it forms the external 
envelope of the ovum, and is cast off at parturi- 
tion (whence the name). Also transf. Hence 
Deci'dual a, of or pertaining to the d. 
Ded'duary, a. rare, Lf. as Deciduous 
• f-ARY.l Deciduous, Darwin. 

||Dedauata (drsbdiwitfbtsi^, sh. pi. 1879, 

I mod.L. adj. pi. neut, (sc. animaUa ) ; see next,] 
ZooL A term comprising all placental Mam- 
malift which'po.ssess a decidua. 


Deciduate (disi'di2^,/t), a. 1868. [ad. med. 
L. decidnaius, f. Decidua, ] Zool. Possessing 
a decidua; of the nature of a decidua. 
Deddudty. rare, 1846. [f. L. deciduus\ 
see -ITY.] Deciduousness. 

Dedduous (dzsi’di^iss), a. 1656. [f. as 
prec., 1 decidere\ seeDECiDENT.] ti. Falling 
down or off; declining (rare), 2. Bot., Zool., 
etc. Of leaves, petals, teeth, horns, etc. : Falling 
off or shed at a particular time, season, or stage 
of growth. Opp. to persistent or permanent, 
1688. Of a tree or shrub; That sheds its 
leaves every year; opp. to evergree^i 1778. Of 
insects ; That shed their wings after copulation, 
as the females of ants, etc. Phys. = Decidual 
1829. Z.fign Transitory 1811. Hence DeeP- 
duous-ly adv., -ness. 

Decippram, -gramme ; see Deci-. 

De*cil, decile. 1674. [Cf. F. dicile, app. f. 
decern, after quintilis, etc.] Astrol. The aspect 
of two planets when distant from each other a 
tenth part of the zodiac or 36 degrees. 
Decilitres see Deci-. 

DeciUion (disi'lysn). 1845. [f. Deci-, after 
million.'l The tenth power of a million; == 

I followed by 60 ciphers. Hence Deci'llionth 
a. and sb, 

IlDecima (de*sim 5 ), 1630. [L., for decima 
pars,'] I. A tenth part ; a tax of one-tenth. 2. 
Mus. The interval of a tenth {rare), var. 
fDe'cim (in sense i). 

Decim^ (de*simil). 1608. [ad. med.L. de* 
cimalis, f, L. decim.a tenth, tithe; in mod. use 
treated as deriv. of L. decimus tenth, or decern 
ten.] 

A. adj. X. Relating to tenth parts, or to the 
number ten; proceeding by tens. fn. Relating 
to tithes -1662. 

1. D. fr action (jnuntber ) : a fraction whose deno- 
minator is some power of ten (zo, loo, _iooO| etc.); 
spec, a fraction expressed by figures written to the 
right of the units figure after a dot (the d, point), and 
denoting respectively so many tenths, hundredths, 
thousandths, etc. The number of d. places is the 
number of figures after the d. point. D. coinage or 
currency i a monetary system m which each succes- 
sive denomination is ten times the value of that next 
below it ; so d. system of weights and measures. 

B. sb. fx. A tenth part -1669. 2. A decimal 

fraction (see above) ; in pi. often « the arith- 
metic of decimal fractions, decimal arithmetic 
1651. Also fig. 

2. Recurring d . ; one in which one or more deciinal 
figures are continually repeated; called repeating 
when one figure recurs as -in etc., written *1 (5= 
and circulating when two or more recur as *142857 

(= V7). 

Hence Dexlmalism, a d. system or theory. 
Deximalist, an advocate of decimalism (in coinage, 
or weights and measures). De’cimaJize v. to reduce 
to a d. system; whence De’cimalization. ^ De*- 
cimally adv. by tens or tenths; into tenths ; in the 
form of a d. fraction. 

Decimate (de*simfiit), v. 1600. [f. L. deci* 
mare, f, decimus tenth.] fi. To exact a tenth 
or a tithe from --1843. 2. Milit, To select by 

lot and put to death one in every ten of 1600. 
3. loosely. To destroy a large proportion of 1663. 

9. To d. a large body of mutineers Macaulay. 3. 
Typhus fever decimated the school C, Bronte. 
Decimation (desim^’Jon). 1549- [std. L. 
deeimationem.'] i. The exaction of tithes, or 
of a tax of one-tenth; the tax itself. 2. Milit, 
The selection by lot of one man, in every ten as 
for punishment in cases of mutiny, etc. 1580. 

3. Destruction of a large proportion 1682. 

3. The d. which their riot brought upon them 1856. 

Dedmator, -er (de-simditoi). 1673. [a. L., 
or f. Decimate v. + -er*-.] One who decimates, 
fDe^dmeL 1611, [ad, med.L. A 

tithing as a division of the hundred in the 
English counties -1630. 
l)D 6 cime 5 i (d<rsrm). 1810. [F.,ad. 'L.dedma.'\ 
A French coin, one-lcnth of a franc. 
Decimeatiial (desime’stri&l), a. rare. 1842, 
[f, L. decimestris, var, of decemmestris (f, decern 
•¥fnestris, deriv. of mensis) +-AL.] Consisting 
of ten months, as the d, year. 

Decimeter, -metre; see Deci-. 
De*cimcHseqi:to. ? Obs, 1599. ff* L. sexto 
decimo (odg. with f«).] The size of a book, or 
of the page of a book, m which each leaf is one* 
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sixteenth of a full sheet ; prop. Sexto-decimo 
( abbrev. i6mo). Also jig, 

Becine, Chem , ; see Decyl. 

Decipher (di'sorfai), v, 1528. [f. Cipher, 
after F. ddchiffrert f» de-- (De- 1 . 6) + chiffre,\ 
I. To convert (cipher) into ordinary writing; to 
interpret by means of the key 1545. a. transf. 
To make out the meaning of (anything obscure) 
1605. fa. To find out, detect -1599. t4. To 
reveal, make known; to give the key to -1793- 
f 5. To represent verbally, pictorially, or by 
some kind of cipher -J753. 

a. To d. bad hand-writing Bain, hieroglyphics 
Prescott, an allusion Spurgeon. 3. You are both 
decipherd . . For villaines Tit, A. iv. ii. 8. 

Hence Deci'pher sb, the translation of a cipher. 
Deci'pherable a. Deci’pherer, one who deciphers 
(formerly the title of a government official). Deci- 
pherment, deciphering; €s^. interpretation of hiero- 
glyphics or of obscure inscriptions, 

Dedpium (d/si-pirm). [mod. irreg. f. L. 
decipere» with ending of soditim, etc.] Cham, 
A supposed rare metallic element of the cerium 
earth group. Watts. 

fDeci'se, v, 1538. [f, L. decis-^ deaden,'] 
s= Decide v. -1662. So tDeci'sor, -er 1563-4. 
Decision (diisr^sii). 1490. [a. F. diciston^ 
ad. L. decisionem\ seeprec.] i. The action of 
deciding (a contest, question, etc. ) ; settlement, 
determination; (with a and //.) a conclusion, 
judgement : esp, one formally pronounced in a 
court of law 1552. a. The making up of one’s 
mind; a resolution 1886. 3. As a quality : 

Determination, firmness, decidedness of charac- 
ter 1781. ^ t4. Cutting off, separation -1659. 

X, The decisions of the clergy were more satisfactory 
to themselves than to the laity Frouoe. 3. We want 
courage and d. of mind Burks. Hence Deci’sional 
a. of, or of the nature of, a d. (rare). 

Decisive (dfssi’siv), a, i 6 ii. [ad. med.L. 
decisivus^ f. dads'- ppl. stem. Cf. F. dSdsif, 
-ive,] I. Having the quality of deciding or 
determining; conclusive, determinative, 3. = 
Decided 2. 1736. 3, =; Decided i. 1794. 

*. That sure d. dart Crashaw. D. experiments 
1794. a. Not an age of d, thought or d. action Max 
MUller, 3. a d. leanir^ towards what is most 
simple I, Taylor. Hence Deci*sive-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Decistere; see Deci-. 

Decitizenize ; see De- II. i and diizenize, 
Decivilize(di'si*vildiz),z;. 1859. [De-II. i.] 
To degrade from a civilized condition. 

The dccivilizing effect of the wars 1889. 

Deck (dek), sb, 1466. [In sense i, prob. a. 
MDu. dec roof, covering, etc.; cf. Deck z/.] 
f I. A covering -1712. 3. Naut, A platform 

extending from side to side of a ship or part of 
a ship, covering in the space below, and also 
serving as a floor 1513. 3. In U.S, ‘A pas- 

senger-car roof' (Standard Diet.), h. The 
floor of a tramcar or omnibus 1903 ; also, of a 
pier, landing-stage, or jetty 1872. 4. A pack 

of cards, "^osudlal. and U,S, 1593. ts. A 
pile of things laid flat upon each other “1673. 

a. The largest ships of the line had mam-d.^ middle 
and lotuer d. ; also the uppar or spar-d.^ extending 
from stem to stern over the main-d., and the orlop d. 
(which carried no guns) below the lower d. ; they had 
also ^poop’d., or short d. in the after part of the ship 
above the spar-d., and sometimes a forecastle d.^ or 
similar short d. in the fore-part of the ship, sometimes 
retained in merchant ships and called the top-gallant 
forecasile. Sec also Half-dbck, Hurricane-dkck, 
Quarter-beck, etc. (N.E.D.). Par. Betwken-decks, 
on under deck{st to clear, sweep the decks (sec 
Clear e/., Sweep »,). 4. 3 Ben, F/, v. i. 44. 

Comb, (from sense 3) : d.-beam, one of the strong 
transverse beams supporting the d. ; -bridge, (rt) a 
narrow platform above and across the d. of a steamer 
amid.ships; (^) a bridge in which the roadway Is laid 
on the top of the truss (opp. to through bridge); 
-chair, a folding cane-panelled chair, uau, with adjust- 
able leg rest, used in passenger steamers ; also, a ham- 
mock chair ; -fiats (see Flat sb,) 5 -hand, a work- 
man employed on the d. of a vessel ? -house, a room 
erected on the d. of ship j -plate, a plate around 
the chimney of a marine-engine furnace to prevent 
contact with the wood of the d.; -tennis, a game 
played on the deck of a ship by tossing a ring or quoit 
of rubber, rope, etc. back and forth over a net. 

Deck(dek),sy. 1513. fapp, ofFlem. orLG, 
origin; cf. Du. dekkett, MDu. dekm, deckm to 
cover. See also Thatch.] ti. trans. To 
cover; es^. to clothe -1600. a. To cover or 
clothe with what beautifies; to array, attire, 
adorn 1514. j*3. To fit out, equip -1548. 4. 

Naut, To furni.sh with a deck 1634, 


2. Thou deckest thyself with light as with a gar- 
ment CovERDALE Ps. ciu. 3. Daisies d. the green 
t^^LARE. 4. Phr. To d, in^ oven to cover in with the 
deck, in ship-building. Hence Decked ppi,a, 
adorned, set out ; having a deck or decks. De*cker 
one who decks or adorns. De’cking vbl, sb. the 
action of the vb. ; adornment ; planking or flooring 
forming a deck, 

Decker 2 (de-koi], 1781. [f. Deck sb, + 

-ER^ 1.] I . A vessel having (so many) decks, as 
Yci two-decker, ^\.Q, Also of an oven. 2. A 

deck-hand; also a deck-passenger (col log.) 1800. 
Deckle (dek’l). Also deckel. 1810. [a. 
Ger. deckel, dim. of decka cover.] Paper-making. 
A thin rectangular frame of wood fitting close 
upon a hand mould, or a continuous band or 
strap on either side of the apron in a paper- 
rnachine, which confines the pulp and deter- 
mines the size or width of the sheet. 

Comb , : d. edge, the rough uncut edge of a sheet 
of paper, formed by the d. ; also atirib, = next j 
•edged a. 

Declaim (di1d^*m), zt. ME, [Formerly 
clame, ad. L. declamare, f. De- I. 3 + clamare : 
subseq. assim. to claim,'] i, intr. To speak 
aloud with rhetorical expression; to make a 
speech on a set subject as an exercise in elocu- 
tion. b. To recite with elocutionary effect 
(chiefly U.S.). 1552. 3. To speak aloud in an 

impassioned manner; to harangue 1735. +3- 

trails. To discuss aloud. Chaucer. 4. To 
utter aloud or repeat rhetorically 1577* 

I. Like a schoolboy declaiming Emerson. 2. In- 
stead of giving a reason you d. Berkeley. To d. 
against the growth of luxury L. Stephen. 4. To d. 
a passage with too much emphasis Scott. Hence 
Declaitmant {rare), DeclaPmer, one who de- 
claims; one who harangues. 

Declamation (deklam^T^n). 1523. [ad. 
L. declamaiionemx see prec. J i. The action or 
art of declaiming (see Declaim v. i) 1552. 3. 
A set speech in rhetorical elocution 1523. 3. 

Speaking in an impassioned oratorical manner ; 
spec, in singing 1614. 4- A harangue 1594. 

I. He publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and d. 
Gibbon, z. Theams more fit for schollars declama- 
tions 1573. 3- In the heat of d. Johnson.^ 4. An in- 
solent d. . .full of fury and indecent invectives 1715. 
fDe'Clamator. ME. [a. L.] A declaimer 
-^10. 

Declamatory (dndae-matori), 1581. [ad. 
L. declamatorius,'] Of or pertaining to rhe- 
torical declaiming; of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by, declamation; Tdenunciatory 1589. 

A d. theme Wotton, style 1807, passage L. Stephen. 
tDecla*rable, a. 1646. [f. L. declarare.] 
(Capable of being declared -1678. 

Declarant (di'klea-rflnt). i68r. [f. F. de- 
clarant^ One who makes a declaration; csp. 
in Law, 

Declaration (dekl^ri^-Jan). ME. [a. F.,or 
ad. L. declarationcm.'] fi. The action of{ 
making clear; elucidation -1656. ta- The 
setting forth of a topic; exposition -1642. 3. 

The action of setting forth or announcing 
openly, explicitly, or formally; positive state- 
ment or assertion ME. 4. The action of de- 
claring for or against 1736. 5. A proclamation 
as embodied in a document, instrument, or 
public act 1659. 6. Law. a. The plaintiff's 

statement of claim in an action; the writing in 
which this is made 1483. b. A simple affirma- 
tion (as opp. to an oatln 1834. c. I'he creation 
or acknowledgement of a trust or use in some 
form of writing; any writing containing a trust 
1626. 7. Bezigue, 'The act of declaring a score 
by placing certain cards on the table *870. 
b. Bridge, (Cf. DECLARED. 8b.) 1905. 

3. Crosses to be sett vpon mens dorcs for the dedam- 

cion of the plage 154 7. Phr. B, of war, peace, the 
poll, ^ D. Of Indulgence; D. 0/ 

Rights : see KiGiiT. D, qf tndependence ; the public 
act by which the American Continental Congress, on 
July 4th, 1776, declared the North American colonies 
to oe free and independent of Great Britain; the 
document embodying this. 

Declarative ('df'klseT&tiv), a. 1536. [ad. 
L, declarativusj] Characterized by declaring 
(in the various senses of the vb.). 

D promises *64(5, «ct«, statute* *d<5t. The times 
were too tender to endure them to be d» on either 
part N. Bacon. Hence Decla*ratlvely adv* 
j Declarator (df'klieTltw), Sc, 1567. [repr. 

I F» dMaraioire(acU, sentenci ddclaratoirc); see 
I Declaratory*] (Action of) d, (Sc. Law) : 


a form of action in which something is prayed 
to be declared judicially, the legal consequences 
being left to follow as of course. 

Declaratory (d^klse-ratori). 1571. [f. L. 
declaratorem', cf. F. ddclaratoire.] Having the 
nature or form of a declaration; affirmatory. 
’\sb, A declaration -1691. 

D. act or statute : one which declares or explains 
what the existing law is. D, action (Sc. Law) = 
Action of Declarator. Hence Decla*ratorily adv. 

Declare (d/kle^'j), v. ME. [a. F. declarer, 
ad. L. declarare, f. De- I. 3 + clarare to make 
clear. ] 1 1 * trans. T o make clear or plain -i 69 1 . 
t3. To make known; to state in detail; to re- 
count, relate -1703. 'fs. intr. To make rela- 
tion of -1533. 4. trans. Of things : To manifest, 
prove ME, 5. To make known or state publicly, 
formally, or in explicit terms ME. b. Cricket. 
To close an innings before the usual ten wickets 
have fallen 1897. 6. To state emphatically, to 
aver 1709. 7. Law. intr. To make a statement 
of claim as plaintiff in an action 1513. h. trans. 
To make a statement constituti^ or acknow- 
ledging a trust or use 1677. c. 'To make a full 
statement of or as to goods liable to duty 1714. 
8. Bezigue. To declare a score by laying down 
certain cards on the table 1870. b. Bridge, To 
name the trump suit or call * no trumps ’ 1905. 

4. The heavens d. the glory of God Ps. xix. i. 5, 
To d. an intention Jarman, oneself a member of the 
Church of Rome Macaulay. To d. war 1552, a 
dividend (mod.). 

Phrases. To d. oneself', to avow one*s opinions or 
intentions ; to reveal one’s true character, etc. ; also 
jig, of things. To d. for {in favoitr of) or against'. 
to avow one's opinion, or resolution to act, for or 
against. To d. ojf-. to withdraw, back out {collog.). 

Hence Decla'red-ly adv., -ness. tDecIa’re- 
ment, declaration. Decla'rer, one who or that 
which declares ; one who makes or signs a declaration. 

II D6class6 (d^rkkstf). 1887. [Fr., pa. pple.] 
Degraded from one’s social class. 

Declension (d^'kle-njsn). 1565. [Repr. L. 
declinatione?n, F. diclinaison. Perh. a corrupt 
colloquial form of the F. word.] i. The action 
or state of declining; slope, inclination ; the dip 
of the magnetic needle (= Declination). 
? Obs, 1640. Cl. fig. Declining fiom a standard; 
falling away, apostacy 1594. 3* Declining into 
a lower condition 1602; sunken condition 1642. 

4. Gram, a. Infle-xion of a noun, adjective, or 
pronoun, constituting its different cases (see 
Case sb.'^). b. Each of the classes into which 
nouns are grouped according to their inflexions, 
c. The action of declining, /. c. setting forth in 
order the different cases of a noun, etc. 1565. 

5. Courteous refusal (rare) 1817. 

I. The d. of the land from that place to the sea T. 
Burnet, a. A d. from hi.s own rules of life Clarkn- 
noN. 3. Symptom.s of d. or decay Maurice. Henco 
Declensional a. of or belonging to (grammatical) d. 

Declinable (diTkloi-nflb’l), a. 1530. [a. F. 
declinable.] Gram. Capable of being declined; 
having case-inflexions. 

D. a^'ectives of number Ronv. var. fDeclimal 
a. {rare), 

Declinate (de*klinA), a. i8io. [ad. X^. de- 
clinalus.] Bot. Inclined downwards or to one 
side. So f De'clinated a. 

Declination (deklin^J'/on), MFk [a. OF. 
declinacion,z. 6 .,\ 4 .declinatiQnem.\ ft. 1- DE- 
CLENSION 2. -3:814. t3. A leaning (away from 
or towards) ; a mental bias -3622. 3. A lean- 

ing downwards; inclination from the vertical 
or horizontal position 3594. t 4 * A sinking into 
a lower position; descent towards seiting-idao. 
t5. The gradual falling off from a condition of 
prosperity or vigour; decline; decay -1799. 

6. Non-acceptance ; courteous refusal ? Obs. 

3612. 7. Asiron. The angular distance of a 

heavenly body (north or south) from the celestial 
equator : corresp. to terrestrial laiiimk, (I'he 
most usual sense,) Mhk S. Of the magnetic 
needle ; ta# The Dn*; b. The deviation from 
the trae north and south line, ap. the angular 
measure of this; also called Variation *635. 
0. Dialling Of a vertical phme : Tlie angular 
measure ofits deviation from the prime vertical 
(if reckoned from ea.st to west), or from the 
meridian (if reckoned from north to soutli) 
tS93» txo. Gram, « DECLENSION 4. -*751, 

*. The declination* from Roliglon Bacon. »* The 
queen's d, from marriaae Stow. 3, A d, of tlw Anti- 
quary's stiff backbone Scott. 5. The d. of antlent 
I-eaming *<573. Hence Decltortlonal a. 
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Declinator (de*klin^»t3i). 1606. [f. L. de- 
chnare.'l ti. One who declines; a dissentient 
-1670. 3. Dialling, An instrument for deter- 

mining the declination of planes 1727. 
Declinatory (d/kbimatari). 1673. [ad.med. 
L. dechnatorius (f. declinat- ppl. stem) in the 
legal expression exceptio dechnatoria.'\ 

A. adj. That declines (sense II. 3); expressing 
refusal. 

D, plea, (Law) : a plea of sanctuary, also pleading 
benefit of clergy before trial or conviction ; abolished 
in 1826. 

B. sb. I. Law, A declinatory plea 1693. f 2. 
s= Declinator 2. -1751. 

Declinature (dz'kbimatiui). 1637. [f. ppl. 
stem decli7iat-.~\ i. Sc. Law. A formal plea 
declining to admit the jurisdiction of a court 
or tribunal. 3. gen. The action of declining; 
courteous refusal 1842, 

Decline (d/kbim), sb. ME. [a. F. dSclin,, 
f. dicliner to Decline.] i. The process of 
declining or sinking to a weaker or inferior con- 
dition; falling off, decay, diminution, deteriora- 
tion. b. A gradual failure of the physical 
powers 1770. c. Any wasting disease; esp. 
tubercular phthisis 1783. 3. Of the sun or day : 
The action of sinking towards its setting or 
close ME. 3. A downward incline, a slope 
(rare) 1538. 

I. The d. of my daujjhter’s health Goldsm. The d. 
of life Steele. A d. in prices (mad.). The D. and 
Fall of the Roman Empire Gibbon. c. He fell into 
a rapid d., and died prematurely S. Austin. 

Decline (d^'kbi-n), v. ME. [a. F. dicliner^ 
ad. L. declinare, f. De- I. 2 + -clmare, cogn. w. 
Gr. k\lv€lv, and Teut. ^hUndjanS\ 

I. intr. fi. To turn or bend aside; to de- 

viate; to turn away -1839. f 3. T'o have De- 
clination (senses 7-9) -1726. fa. fig. To 
turn aside in conduct; esp. to swerve (from 
rectitude, etc. ) -1749. 1*4* fiS- -'1671. 

5. To slant or slope downward ME. 6. To 
bend down ME. t7» To descend, fall -1602. 
8. Of the sun, etc. ; To sink towards setting 
ME. Also transf. of the day, etc., and Jig. of 
one's life. Q.Jig. To fall morally or in dignity, 
to sink. (Now only lit, and after Haml, i. v. 
50.) ME. 10. Jig. To fall off in vigour or 
vitality; to decay, diminish, decrease; to de- 
teriorate 1530. 

3. Yet doe I not d. from thy testimonies Pj. cxix. 
157. 5. The ground on each side declining-igently 

Sir T. Herbert. 7. Haml. n. ii. 500. 8. The Sun 

declines, day ancient grows 1607. 10. Who’s like to 

rise, Who thriues, and who declines Shaks. 

II. trans. 'fi. To turn aside (lit. and Jig.) 

-1750. t 3 . To turn aside from. (Merged in 

3.) -1761. 3. Not to consent to engage in, 

practise, or do 1631. b. Not to consent or 
agree to doing, or to do; hence practically = 
Rei?USi^ : but a milder expression. (Constr. 
vhl.sb., inf.; also absol. or %nir.) 1691. c. Not 
to accept (something offered); implying polite 
refusal 17x2. 4. Sc. Law. To refuse or object 

to the jurisdiction of (a judge or court) 1450. 
tS. To abandon (a practice) •-I749* 6* To 

bend down, bow ME. t7* To depress (lit. and 
Jf,g.) "-1790. 8. To cause to slant or slope 1578. 

tg. To undervalue -1649. 10. Gram. To inflect 
or recite in order the cases (or forms) of fnouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, or, loosely, verbs) ME. ; 
itransfi, to recite in definite order ■-X627, 

X. Counterfeiting a woman, thereby to d, suspicion 
Holland* ». Despairing to d. their Fate Ken. 3. 
To d. newspaper controversy T. Jepferson. b. I de- 
clined satisfying his curiosity Carlyle. Shall we 
accept or d. (wad.). c. The squire said they could 
not decently d. his visit Smollett, ko. trattifi, Shaks. 
Tk 4* Cr. n. iii. 55. 

Hence Declined ppL a, Declimer, one who, or 
that which, declines. 

DedlaograpIi(di'kbrn£>graf), 1883. [irreg, 
f, L. dccUmtrc (as etymon of decimation)-^ 
-GRapil] Asir. An instrument for automati- 
cally recording the declination of stars with a 
filar micrometer* 

DecMnoiiieter(dekli)ap*mirtM)* 1858. [irreg. 
t as prec, 4* -mbtee, ] t . . An instramen t 

for measuring the variation of the magnetic 
needle, a* Astr. An instrument for observing 
and registering declination 1883. 
fBedlve (cl/kbi*v), a. 1635. [a. F. dMmt 
ad. L. decUvis, f. De- 1 . x + Sloping 

downwards -1669. 


Declivitous (dz'klrvitos), a. 1799. [See 
Declivity and -ous,] Having a (considerable) 
declivity; steep. 

DecUvity (d/kli-viti). i6ia. [ad. L. 

chvitatem, f. declwis; see Declive.] Down- 
ward slope (of a hill, etc.). Also easier. 

I could see the stones, .jumping down the declivities 
Tyndall. 

Declivous (drkbrvos), a. 1684. [f. L. dc- 
clivus, rare var, of declivis (see DeclIVE)-!- 
-ous.j Sloping downwards; slanting, 
Declu'tcli, V. 1905. [De- II.] intr. To 
disengage the clutch of a motor vehicle. 
fDecO'Ct, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. decoctus.l I. 
Decocted -1671. a. Bankrupt 1329. 

Decoct (di'k^'kt), V. ME. [f. prec.] fl. To 
boil down or away -1620. Also Jig, fa. To 
prepare as food by the agency of fire; to boil, 
cook“i657; ^transf. to warm up, as in cooking 
1599. f 3* To digest in the stomach. (Regarded 
as a kind of cooking.) Also Jig. -1608. t4. To 
prepare or mature (metals, etc.) by heat. (Cf. 
Concoct v. 2.) -1653 5. To boil so as to 

extract the soluble parts or principles of 1545. 
Decoction (di'kp’kjan). ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. decoctioneni; see prec.] i. The action of 
decocting; csp. boiling so as to extract the 
soluble parts or principles of a substance, fa. 
Maturing or perfecting by heat ; esp. of metals, 
•etc. -1671. f3. Boiling down; also fig. -1655. 
4. A liquor in which a substance has been de- 
cocted (see Decoct v. 5) ME. 

Decode (dxkJwd), v. 1896. [De-.] To 
convert from code into ordinary language. 
Decohere (dfk^ihTou), v. 1899. [f. De- + 
Cohere.] Elecir. To restore (a coherer) to its 
normal condition of sensitiveness. Also intr. 
Hence Decobe*rence, -cohe*sion. Decohe*rer, 
a device for doing this. 

f Deco*ll, V. 1648. [a. F. dicoller.'] trans. 
« Decollate -1653. 

tDecollate,^!^//. a. 1470. SjiA.'L. decollatus ; 
see next.] Beheaded -1868. 

Decollate (d^p*l<fit,de*k^kit),«/. 1599. [f- 

L. decollate, decollare, i. De- I. 6-^collumP\ 
I. To behead, a. Conch. To break off the 
apex of (a shell) 1847. Hence Decollated ppl. 
a. Decollator spec, in Obstetric Surg. 
Decollation (d?lv'jf?ia-J‘on). ME. [a.;F.,ad. 
L, decoUationem ; see prec.] i. The action of 
beheading ; the state of being beheaded ; spec, 
in Obstetric Surg., severance of the head from 
the body of a feetus- a. Conch, The truncating 
or truncated condition of a spiral shell 1866. 

*. Feast of the D. ojfi St. John the Baptist : a 
festival in commemoration of the beheading of St. 
John the Baptist, observed on the apth of August. 

l|D6collet6 (dtfko'ltd) ,/;>/. a.; fern. -6e. 1831. 
[F., f. dicolleter, f. de-, des- (De- I. 6) + collet 
collar of a dress, etc.] Of a dress, etc. : Cut 
low round the neck; low-necked, b. Wearing 
a low-necked dress. So j|D6colletage (d(?kolta5) 
[Fr.], (exposure of neck and shoulders by) low- 
cut neck of bodice 1894. ^ , 

Decolorant (di'kn-larant). 1864. [a. F. tf/- 
\ colorant; see Decolour.] adj. Decolorizing 
1886. sb. A decolorizing agent. 

Decolorate (diki?*lor/t), a. i88a. [ad, L. 
decoloratus,'] Having lost its colour. 
Decolorate (d^i?*l3n?it), v. 1633. [f. ppl, 
stem of L. decolorarel] fa. ~ DISCOLOUR, b. 
BB Decolour 2. Hence Decolora*tlon. 
Decolorize, -ourize (dikn-broiz), v. 1836. 

t See De- 11 . i.] To deprive of colour. Hence 
)ecoloriza*tion, -ixing, -izer. 

Decolour, -or (dfkn-bi), v. 1618. [a. F. I 
d4colorer,Qvz,d. decolorare. Cf. Discolour,] 
f I, To discolour; Jig. to stain -1630. a. To 
deprive of colour 1832. 

Decomplex (drkpmplesks), a. 1748. [See 
De- I. s-J Repeatedly complex; made up of 
complex parts. 

Decomponent (d^k^mp^u-n^nt). ? Obs. 
1797. [Inferred from decompose; see De- 1 . 6.] 
A decomposing agent. So Decoxnpo'nible a, 
enable of being decomposed (rare). 
Decomposahle (drk^mp< 7 h*z&bT), a. Also 
4 bl©. 1784. ff. next + -ABLE.] Capable of 

being separated into its constituent elements. 
Hence DecompoaabWlty, d. quality. 
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Decompose (dfkpmp<ju-z), tj. 1751. [a. F. 
dicomposer, f. de-, des- (De- I. 6) + composer. \ 

1, trans. To separate into its constituent parts 
or elements; to disintegrate; to rot; also Jig, 

2. intr. (for rejl.) To suffer decomposition; to 
break up; to decay, rot 1793. 

X. To d. green light Brewster, marble Faraday, 
mental operations Mill. Hence Decompo'sed 
ppl, a. decayed, rotten. Decompo’ser, a decompos- 
ing agent.^ Decompo'Sing ppl. a. that decomposes ; 
usu. intr in process of organic decay. 
Decomposite (dfkp*mpi)zit). 1622. [ad. late 
L. decompositus for Gt. vapaavvO^ros (Pnscian); 
see De- I. 5.] adj. Further compounded ; 
formed by adding an element to something 
already composite 1665. sb. A decomposite 
thing, word, etc. 1622. 

Decomposition (dJk^mpJzi’Jgn). 1659. [f. 
Decompound and Decompose.] ti* with 
De-I. 5, Further composition; compounding 
of things already composite -1690. a. with 
De- I. 6. The action or process of decom- 
posing, separation or resolution (of anything) 
into Its constituent elements; disintegration; 
putrescence. Also Jig. 1672. 

a. D. of forces, in Dynamics = Resolution of forces. 
The d. of white light Brewster, of organic particles 
Darwin, fig. The d. of society Burke. 

Decompound (d/‘kpmpQu nd), 1614. [f. 
De-I. s + Compound a.\ cf. Decomposite.] 

A. adj. Repeatedly compound; compounded 
of parts which are themselves compound ; spec. 
in Bot. of compound leaves or inflorescences 
whose divisions are further divided (L. decom- 
posites, Lmnasus) 1691. 

B. sb. A decompound thing, word, etc. 1614, 
De.compou-nd, v. 1673. [De-I. 5, II. i.j 

fi. trans. To compound further; to form by 
adding an element to something already com- 
pound -1747. 3- To Decompose 1751. 

*. To d. names Bolingbroke, the solution of chalk 
i;^6, States 1793. Hence Decompoundable a. 
Decompress (drk^mpre's), 2^. 1911. [De-.] 
trans. To relieve the air pressure on (a worker 
in compressed air) by means of an air-lock. So 
Decompre'ssion (also in Surg.). Decompre's- 
sive a. Decompressor (in a motor engine). 
Decomsecrate, v. 1867. [De- II. i.] 
To deprive of sacredness. Deconsecra'tion. 
Deconsi'der, v. rare. i88r. [a. F. dicon- 
sidirerl] To treat with too little consideration. 
Decontrol (dfk^ntr^nd), sb, 1919. [De-.] 
The removal of control, spec, the removal of 
government control. Hence as vb. 

II D6cor (d<;k6r). 1656. [F r., a. L. decor De- 
core.] I. Beauty, ornament, a. The scenery 
and furnishings of a theatre stage ; also, the lay- 
out of an exhibition, etc. 1927. 

Decorament (de*k6rSment). rare. 1727. 
[ad. L. decoramentum (Tertull.).] Ornament. 
Decorate (de*k( 5 r/t), ppl. a. arch. 1460. 
[ad. L. decoratus.'] Adorned, decorated; or- 
nate. 

Decorate (de'kor^it),®. 1530. [f.lj. decorat-, 
decorare, f. decus.'] i. trans. To adorn, em- 
bellish; to honour (arch.), a. To furnish with 
anything ornamental 1782.^ 3. To invest with 

a military or other decoration 1816. 

*. War and plunder were decoiated by poetry as 
the honourable occupation of heroic natures Froude. 

a. To d. churches with flowers Parker. The old 
armour which decorated its walls 1870, 

Decorated (de'koreitM), 75//. ti. 1727* \f- 
prec. + -ED.] Adorned; furnished with any- 
thing ornamental ; invested with a decoration, 

b. Arckit, Applied to the second or Middle 
style of English Pointed architecture, wherein 
decoration was increasingly employed. 

Decoration (dekbr^t-Jau). 1585. [ad. late L. 
decorationem,] i. The action of decorating 
(see the vb.); the fact or condition of being 
decorated. a. That which adorns; an orna- 
ment, embellishment 1678. 3 * A star, cross, 

medal, or other badge conferred and worn as 

a mark of honour 1816. 

X. D. day (U.S.) s the day (now May 30th) on which 
the graves of those who fell in the civil war of 1861-65 
are decorated with flowers. She . . applied all her care 
10 the d. of her person Jounson. •* The Decorations 
of the Stage 1706, 

Decorative (de^kSrAiv), a. 1791* [t. L. 
decorat- p pl. stem; of* F* Akoratif, dve.] Per - 

? (?i) (r«n). I (Ft. f«»Ve). 5 (fir, fan, earth). 
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taining to, or of the nature of, decoration. 
Hence De*corative-ly adv., -ness. 

Decorator (de'kor^itoi). 1755. [f. L. deco- 
rare. In F. dicorateur^ One who decorates; 
spec, one who professionally decorates houses, 
etc., with plaster-work, gilding, and the like. 
Hence De’coratory a. {rare). 
fDecoTe, sb. 1513. [ad. (nit.) L, decor., de- 
corem.'] Grace, honour, glory, beauty, adorn- 
ment -1616. 

fDecoTe, Z'. 1490. [a.'F.d^corer.’] To deco- 
rate, adorn, embellish -1818. So fDeco're- 
ment, ornamentation {rare ) ; an ornament. 
Decorous (dekos-ros, de-koros), a. 1664. 
[In form ad. late L. decorosus, f. decus, decor-; 
m sense corresp. to L. decorns, f. decor. Bailey 
1730 has de'cbrous; Johnson deco'rous,'] fi. 
Seemly, appropriate -1691, a. Characterized 
by decorum or propriety of manners, behaviour. 


etc. 1792. 

2. A d. character 1792, personage Hawthorne, D. 
language Burke, silence Byron. Hence Decorous- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Decorticate (d^'k^utik^it),?;. 1611. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. decorticare, f. De- I. 6-^ cortex^ To 
remove the bark, rind, or husk from; to strip 
of its bark; also fig. b. intr. To come 
a skin 1805. Hence Deco*rtica*tion, the action 
of decorticating. Deco*rticator, a machine, 
tool, or instrument for decorticating. 

Decorum (d^ko^Tiym). 1568. [a. L. deco- 
ruin.'\ I. That which is proper, suitable, or 
seemly ; fitness, propriety, congruity. 3. Hence : 
ta. Beauty arising from fitness; comeliness 
-1729. tb. Orderliness -1684. 3. Propriety 

of behaviour 1572. 4. (with a and pi.) ta. 

An appropriate act -1717. b. An act of polite 
behaviour; chiefly in pi. proprieties 1601. 

X. If that D. of time and place . . be observed Burton. 
Maiesty to keepe d, must No lesse begge then a 
Kingdome Ant ^ Cl. v, ii. 17, 3. She resolved to 

keep within the D. of her sex F. Grbville. 
fDecoU'rse. 1585. [a. F. dScours L. de- 
cursum.’\ Downward course. Also fig. -1597. 
fDecoU’rt, z/. 1610. [See De- II. 2.] To 
banish from court -1676. 
tDeco*y, 1550. [?] An obsolete game 
of cards -1609. 

Decoy (di'koi*), >^<5.2 1618. [An extension 
of Cor, a. Du. kooi. The origin of the de- is 
undetermined. Cf. prec.] i. A pond or pool 
with arms covered with network or the like 
into which wild fowl, esp. ducks, are allured 
and there caught 1625. Also fig. a. A bird (or 
other animal) trained to lure others into a trap 
1661. 3. Applied to a person : fa. A sharper 

-1631. b. = Decot-DUCK 2. 4. Anything 

employed to allure, esp. into a trap ; an entice- 
ment, bait, trap 1655. 

1. The d. has superseded all those ancient methods 
of taking water fowl Stonehouse. Coml, d.*man, 
decoymaji, one who attends to a d. for wildfowl. 


Decoy (di'koi-),!/. 1660. [See prec.] i. To 
allure or entice (animals) into a snare or place 
of capture 1671. a. To entice or allure (per- 
sons) by the use of cunning and deceitful 
attractions into, away, out, from, to do 1660. 

1. The Wild Elephants are by the tame females of 
the same kind as were duckoy’d into a lodge with 
trap-doors 1671. a. Two of whom the mariners de- 
coyed on ship-board Goldsm. Hence Decoyer. 


Decoy-duck (dfkoi*d2?:k). 1625. [Cf. Du. 
kookend in same sense.] i. A duck trained to 
decoy others 1651. a. fig. A person who en- 

tices another into danger or mischief. 
Decra’ssify, m. rare. 1855. [f. De- II. i 
+ L. rraijwj +-FY.] To divest of what is gross 
or material. 

Decrease (dfkr2-s,df*kK“s),j^, ME. [a. OF, 
decreis (now dicroit), f. stem of decreistre to 
Decrease.] i. The process of growing less ; 
diminution; diminished condition. ^%.spec. 
The wane of the nioon -1746. 

While man is growing, life is in d. Young. 

Decrease (dfkrz^s), v. ME. [f. OF, de-. 
de.wreiss-, ppl. stem of descreistre{yi.Qs/f dicroUre) 
™ It. discrescere, tf^t.'L.decrescert; see De- I. 
6.] I. intr. To grow less; to diminish, fall off, 
shrink, abate. (Opp- to INCREASE v.) a. 
tra//s. To cause to grow less; to diminish 1470. 

X. Now ebbe, now flowe, nowe increase, nowe dys- 
(■rcaf.e Skei.ton. He must increace, but I must d. 


go/in ill. 30. Tyrants fears D. not Per. i, ii. 85. a. 
Agedecreaseth strength 1651, Decrea’Singly adv. 

tDecreation (dzkrz|a*Jon). 1647. [See De- 
I. 6.] The undoing of creation; annihilation 
-1678. So f Decrea*tor. 

Decree (di’krr), sb. ME. [a. OF. deer/, var. 
of decret, Sid. h.decreiunt; see Decern.] i. 
An ordinance or edict set forth by the civil or 
other authority; an authoritative decision having 
the force of law. Also fig. 2. Bed. An edict 
or law of an ecclesiastical council, settling some 
disputed point of doctrine or discipline, etc. ; in 
pi. = Decretals ME. 3. Theol. One of 
God’s appointments whereby events are foreor- 
dained 1570. 4. Law. A judicial decision; spec. 
in Eng. Law, the judgement of a court of equity 
(before the Judicature Act of 1873-5), or of the 
Court of Admiralty, Probate, and Divorce 1622. 

1. The decrees of Venice March. K, iv. i. 102, of the 
Starre-Chamber 1637, fi^. Fate’s d. Dryden. 3. 
Her Conscience tells her God’s D. Full option gave, 
and made her free Ken. 

Decree (dzkrr), v. ME. [f. Decree i’^.] 
I, trans. To command by decree; to order, 
appoint, or assign authoritatively, ordain, b. 
fig. To ordain as by Divine appointment or by 
fate 1580. 3. Law. To tdecide (a cause) , order, 

or determine judicially; to adjudge; absol. to 
give judgement 1530. 3. To pronounce by de- 
cree 1571. 4. To determine {to do something) 

{arch.) 1526. 5. absol. or intr. To ordain 1591. 

I. The stately triumph we decreed Marlowe. Jig. 
What is decreed, must be; and be this so Twel. N. i. 
V. 330. 4. Here we decreed to rest and dine Field- 

ing. s. As the destinies d.A.V. L. i. ii. iii. Hence 
Decree’able a. (rare). tDecree*ment, a decreeing, 
a decree. Decre'ef, one who decrees. 

Decreet (di'krrt), sb. Obs. or arch. ME. 
[ad. L, decretum ; see Decree sb.'] i. Earlier 
form of Decree. (Now Obs. in Eng., and arch. 
in Sc. Law.) *^3. A decision, determination 
(rare) -1470. 

•j'Decreet (dikrrt), v. ME. [a. F. dierder. 
Only Sc. after 15th c.] i. trans. To decree 
-1633. 3. intr. To pronounce a decision or 

judgement --1609. 

Decrement (de'kriment). i 6 io. [ad.L.de- 
crementum, f. decre-, stem of decrescere.] 1, 
The process or fact of growing gradually less, 
or (with pi.) an instance of this; decrease, 
diminution, waste, loss. (Opp. to increment.) 
b. Crystall. *A successive diminution of the 
layers of molecules, applied to the faces of 
the primitive form, by which the secondary 
forms are supposed to be produced’ (Webster) 
1805. quantity lost by diminution or 

waste; spec, in Math, a small quantity by which 
a variable diminishes 1666. 

X. Rocks . . suffer a continual D., and grow lower 
and lower Woodward. [The moons] d. in her wan- 
ing Guillim. D. qfUfei in the doctrine of annuities, 
etc. ; The (annual) decrease of a given number of 
persons by death, a. The decrements of heat in each 
second Playfair. 

Decrepit (dikre’pit), a. 1450. [a. F. di- 
cripit, ad. L. decrepitus, f. de- do^Nn-\> crepit-, 
crepare to crack, creak, etc.] Worn out with 
oldf age, enfeebled with infirmities ; old and 
feeble. Also fig. of things. 

To sustayne theyr parents decrepet age 1550.^ De- 
crepite superstitions 1646. var. tDecrepid (assim, to 
adjs. in dd). Hence I)ecre*pit-ly adv., f-ness. 
Decrepitate (clikrc'piuit), v. 1646. [f. mcd. 
or mod.L. decrepltare, f, de-^-crepitare, freq. 
of crepare to crack.] i. tracts. To calcine or 
roast (a salt or mineral) until it no longer 
crackles, 2. intr. Of salts and minerals : To 
crackle and disintegrate when suddenly heated 
1677, Hence Decrepita'tion (in both senses). 
Decrepitude (diTcre'pitiwd). 1603. [a, F. 
d^crdpiiude.] The state of being decrepit; a 
state of feebleness and decay, esp. that due to 
old age {lit, mdfig,). var. TDecre*pitv. 
j| Decrescendo (o&kreje ncb). [It «* decreas- 
ing,] Mm. A direction : With gradual diminu- 
tion of force; •• Diminuendo. Also as sb. 
Decrescent (dilcre*s^fnt), 16x0. [ad. L. de- 
crescentem.] 

A. adj. Decreasing, growing gradually less, 
Between the increscent and d. moon Tennyson. 

B. sb. The moon in her decrement; in Ider. 
represented with the horns towards the sinister 
side 1616, 


Decretal (d^'kirtal). ME. [a. F. dicrital, 
-ale, ad. L, decretalis of or containing a decree, 
whence med.L. decretales (sc, epistolse), decre- 
tale.] 

A. adj. I. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
containing, a decree or decrees 1489. fa. 
Imperative -1679. f 3. Definitive (rare) -1697. 

I. The canon laws, or d. epistles of the popes Black- 
stone. A D. Order made in the High Court of 
Chancery I7i4* 

B. sb. I. Bed, A papal decree or decretal 
epistle; a document issued by a Pope deter- 
mining some point of doctrine or ecclesiastical 
law ME. b. pi. The collection of such decrees, 
forming part of the canon law ME. 3. transf. 
A decree, ordinance 1588. 

I. The false decretals of Isidore i860. 

Hence fDecretaliarch [F. dicritaliarckc\ the 
lord of decretals, the Pope. (A word of Rabelais.) 
tDecre'taline a. Decre*talist, one versed in the 
Decretals. Decre*tally adv, in a d. way. 
Decre*te. 1832. i. Austin’s adaptation of 
L. decretn7n. 3. Obs. var. of Decreet, 
tDecrction. 1635. [f. L. decret-, stem of 

decrescere; cf. accretion Decrease -1659. 
Decretist (di’krPtist). ME. [ad. med.L. 
decretista.] A decretalist. 

Decretive (dilcrrtiv),^;. 1609. decrei-, 
decernere-^-iV'E.,] Having the attribute of de- 
creeing; decretory. 

fDecretOTial, a. rare. 1588. [f. L. decreto- 
rius+-A.-L.] = Decretory 3. -1646. 
fDecretOTian, a. 1679. [f. as prec. -h -an.] 
== Decretory 2, 3. -1716. 

Decretory (d/kr?’tori), a. Now rare or Ohs. 
1577. [ad. L. decretorius, f. dccrct-, decernere.] 
I. Of the nature of, involving, or relating to a 
decree 1631 ; t(of persons) positive, decided 
-1680. t2. Decisive -1737. 3- Old Med.^ and 

Astrol. Critical, q. v. (Obs. or arch.) iS77> 
Hence Decre'torily adv, positively, decisively. 
fDecrew, v. rare. [f. OF. dicreu, pa. pple. 
of decreistre, now dicroitre; cf. ACCRUE.] To 
decrease, wane. Spenser. 

Decrial (d^krai-fil). rare. 17 ii. [f. Decry 
z/. +-AL 5.] The act of decrying; open dis- 
paragement. So DeerPer, one who decries. 
Decrown (di'krairn), v. ? Obs. 1609. [f. 
De- II. 2 + Crown jA Cf. dethrojie.] To de- 
prive of the crown, to discrown. 

Decry (d/krai*), v. Pa. t. and pple. decried. 
1617. [a. F. dderier, f, des-, de- (sec De- T, 6) 
-1- crier. In Eng. the de- is taken as ‘ down ’. ] 
I. tram. To denounce, suppress, or depreciate 
by proclamation, as coins, etc.; ^ cry down 
(see Cry v.) 1617. 3, To cry out against; to 

disparage openly; to attack the credit of 1641:. 

I. The king may.,d., or cry down any coin of the 
kingdom, and make it no longer current Black.htonr. 
a. The goldsmiths do d. the new Act Pispys. To d. 
usury 187a. Hence fDecry* sb. rare, the decrying 
(of money). 

Decrystallization (dzkriJstHbiza-Jon). 
i860, [f. De- IL I,] Deprivation of crystal- 

line structure. 

fDecuba'tion. rare. decubare {decum- 
bere).] The action of lying down. Evelyn. 

(I Decubitus (di'kiizi)it!?^s). 1866. [f, L. de- 
cumbcrc, after acenhiim, etc. ] Mcd. The 
manner or posture of lying in bed, as the dor- 
sal d. Ilonce Bectrbital a. pertaining to or 
resulting from d. 

Decuman (ck'kiz/mHn), a. 3:659. 
decumanus, var. of deMmanus of or belonging 
to the tenth part, or the tenth cohort, f, deemus ; 
also, by metonymy, large. ] i* Very large, 
immense : usu, of waves, a. Bom. Aniiq. Be- 
longing to the tenth cohort, as the d. gate 
(porta decumand) 185a. 

*, That decuman© Wave that took us fore and aft 
Mottbux. (See Sir T. Browne Pseud. Hp. vn. xvii. 
9, on the vulgar error connected with the d. wave.) 
var. tDecumanal «. (in seuio 1) (rare). 
Dectimbency*(dirkt?*mb&Bi). 1646. [f. De- 
cumbent; see-ENCY.] i.Pecumbentcondition 
or posture. 2. * Decumbiturk a. *651. 

*. The ancient manner of d. Sm T. Beownb. So 
D ecwmbence* 

Decumbent (cHk*3*mbc?nt), a. (sb.) 1641. 
[ad. L. deeumbentem.] x* Lying down (now 
rare ) ; flying ill in bed -X73a. a. a. Sot. Lying 


m (man), a (p^ss). au (Dud), p (cut), i (ft. ebtff). a (met), ai (/, eye), e (Fr, can di? vie), i (8*t), i (Fsychif). 9 (wbat), p (got)* 
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or trailing on the ground, but with the extremity- 
ascending; as stems, etc. 1791. b. NaU Hist. 
Of hairs or bristles : Lying flat on the surface 
1826. t3. sb. One lying ill in bed -1699. 

t. The d, portraiture of a woman Ashmole. 

Decumbiture (di'kz^’mbitiui). ? Obs, 1647. 

\ irreg. f. L,. decumbere. Better decubziure.'] i. 
Lying down; sjmc, as an invalid in bed 1670. 
3. The act or time of taking to one’s bed in an 
illness, b. AsiroL A figure erected for the 
time at which this happens, affording prognos- 
tics of recovery or death. 

Decuple (de*ki«p’l). ME. [a. F. dkuple, 
ad. L. decuplusJ\ adfm Tenfold 1613. sb. A 
nu mber ten times another ; a tenfold amount M E. 

Decuple (de-kiwp’l), v. 1674. [ad. L. de- 
cup lare\ see prec.] trans. To increase or mul- 
tiply tenfold, var. De’cuplate, 

Decurion (d/kiOaTi^n). ME. [ad. L. decu- 
rionem, f. decern ; see DecuRY.] i . Rom, A ntiq. 
An officer in command of a decuria or company 
of ten horse. gen. A captain of ten. a. 
Rom. Hist. A member of the senate of a colony 
or municipal town ME. 3. A member of the 
Great Council in modern Italian cities and 
towns 1666. Hence Decu’iionate, DecuTion- 
ship, the office of a d. 

Decurrence (dto*r&s). 1659. [ADecur- 
RENT.] ti. The state or act of running down ; 
lapse -1677. The condition of being 

Decurrent, q. v. 1835. So Decu'rrency- 
Decurrent (di'kwrent), a. ME. [ad. L, de- 
curretitezn.] ti. Running down -1450. a. 
JSoi. Of leaves, etc. : Extending down the stem 
below the point of insertion 1753. Hence 
Becu'rrently adv. 

fDecursion (di'kwujbn). 1630. [ad. L. de~ 
cursionem, f. decurs- (stem of decurrere)."] i. 
Downward course, lapse -1680- a. Antlq. A 
military evolution, performed under arms -1702. 
Decu*rsive, a. 1828, [ad. mod. Bot.L. de- 
cur.sivm\ %ee »=« Decurrbnt. Hence 
DecuTsively adv. 

'(•DecuTt, 2/. 1550. [ad. L. dbcurtare ; see 
Curt v. | To cut down, shorten, curtail -1648. 
tDecuTtate, 1599. [f. stem of L. decur- 
tare. ] «* prec. -1676. So fUecurta’tion, 
shortening, abridging, cutting down. 

Decurve (dHczi Jtv), v. rare. 1835. [f. L. de- 
4 curvan.~\ To curve or bend down. Hence 
Decurva*tion, Decu’rvature, the action of de- 
curving; thecondition of being bent downwards. 
Decury (de*kiuri). 1533. [ad. L. decuria^ 
f. decent, after ceniuria Century.] Roin. Hist . , 
etc. A division, company, or body of ten. 

5000 of these citizens were arranged in ten pannels 
or dccuries of 500 each Grote, 

Dectts (drHs). slang. 1688. [From the L. 
motto deem et iuiamen on the rim.] A crown- 
piece. 

Decuss (dto*8),Z'. tare. 1782. [ad. L.dftf- 
cussaref f. demssis^ ?f. deci:-em)assis.'\ «= Decus- 
sate z/, , ^ , 

Decussate (d/k^-st^'t), a. 1825. [ad. L. de^ 
cussatus ; see prc^c.] i. Having the form of an 
X. a. Bat. Of leaves, etc. : Arranged in suc- 
cessive pairs, which cross each other at right 
angles 1846. Hence Decu’ssately adv. 
Decussate d/kz?‘Stfit), v. 1658. 

[f. L. decussai'^ ppl. stem; sec Diccuss.] To 
cross, inter.scct, so as to form a figure like an 
X. Also Intr, 

The inner [fibres] always d. or cross the outer 1737- 
Hence tBecirssative a. cro.S 8 ing {rare). tDe- 
ctrsoatively . 

Decussated (see prcc.), ppL a* 1658. (x. 
prec.] Formed with crossing lines like an X; 
crossed, intersected; having decussations, b. 
Rket Consisting of two pairs of clauses or 
words, in which the terms correspond, but m 
reverse order; chiastic i8a8. 

Decussation (dekw^iTon). 1656, [ad, L. 
decussationmi see above*] Crossing (of lines, 
rays, fibres, etc.) so m to form a figure like an 
X. b* Met, An arrangement of clauses, etc. 
in wliich corresponding terms occur in reverse 
order *84** 

Single and masterly stwket, without decawations 
iEvSfWH, 

fD©ca*ssiou. mn. fad. L. Aemstomm.'] 

A shaking down or off. EVELITK. 


Decyl (de'sil). 1868. [f. Gr. Sena + -YL.] 

Chem. The univalent hydrocarbon radical 
C10H21 ; also called Decaiyl. Also attrib. 
Hence Decylic a. of or pertaining to d., as in 
decylic alcohol, etc. So De*cme, the liquid 
hydrocarbon CioHig , the ethine or acetylene 
member of the d. series. 

Dedal, Dedalian, etc. ; see D^dal, etc. 
Dedans (d5»dan‘). 1706. [F. dedans inside, 
spec, gallery of a tennis court,] Tennis. The 
open gallery at the end of the service-side of a 
tennis-court. 

Dedd(e, dede, obs. ff. Dead, Death, 
Deed. 

Dedecorate (dide'kor^jit), v. 1609. [f. L. 
dedecorat-’, ppl. stem of dedecorare, f. dedecus,] 
ti. To dishonour --1623. 3, To disfigure 1804. 
Dedentition (dfdenti*Jsn), 1646. [f. De- 
II. 1.] Phys. The shedding of the teeth. 
De*dicate,75^._^/i?.and///.n. ME. [ad. L. 
dedicatus. Now archP^ Dedicated. 

Every true Christian ,. is a person d. to joy and 
peace Milt. 

Dedicate (de'dilc^it), v. 1530. [f. L. dedicate 
ppL stem, f. DE--i- dicare to say, make over 
formally by words, from stem die-’ of dicere\ cf. 
abdicate.'] i. irans. To devote (to the Deity 
or to sacred uses) with solemn rites; to sur- 
render, set apart, and consecrate. (The leading 
sense.) Also pg. 2. transf. To give up 
earnestly, or wholly, to a person or purpose;^ to 
appropriate; to devote 1553- 3- To inscribe 

or address (a book, etc.) to a patron or friend 
1542. 4. Law. To devote to the use of the 

public (a highway, etc.) 1843. ^ 

1, To whom he buylded and dedicate a chapell and 
an altare Eden. a. To her my thoughts 1 daily d. 
Spenser. Hence De-dicatee% one to whom anything 
is dedicated. De'dicative a. having the attribute of 
dedicating. De'dicator, one who dedicates; esp. 
one who insciibes a book to a friend or patron. 

Dedication (dedik^i-Jan). ME. [a. OF. 
dedication, ad. L. dedicafionem.] r. The action 
of setting apart and devoting to the Deity or to 
a sacred purpose with solemn rites; the fact of 
being so dedicated, b. The day or feast of 
dedication (of a church) ME. a./ir* A devoting 
(of oneself, one's time, etc.) to a purpose 1601. 
3. The dedicating of a book, etc.; the form of 
words in which this is done 1598. 4. Law. The 
action of dedicating (a highway, etc.) to the 
public use X809. 

*, The founder prepaied to celebrate the d. of his 
city Gibbon. ». A wild d. of your selues To vnpath’d 
Waters Wint T iv. iv. 577. 

Dedicatory (de’dik^itori, -k/tori). 1565. [f. 
L. dedicaiorem. Cf. F. dMicatoire.] 

A, adj. Relating to, or of the nature of, dedi- 
cation; serving to dedicate. 

The epistle Dedicatorie Bible, var. De dicato*- 
rial. Hence De'dicatoiily adv. 

tB. sb. A dedicatory inscription or address 
1674. 

tDedigna-tion. ME. [a. OF. didignatton, 
f. (lilt.) De- L 6-i-dignari. f. dignus.] x. Dis- 
dain -1716. a. Indignation; pass. , state of being 
under a person’s displeasure 1538. 

(jDedimuS (de*dirait?s). 1489. [From the 
words of the writ, dedimus potestciiem, Lat. ‘we 
have given the power '.] Law. A writ empower- 
ing one who is not a judge to do some act in 
place of a judge, 

Dedition (diHrjon). ? Ols. 1523. [ad. L. 
deditionem.] Giving up, yielding, surrender. 
'("De'dolent, a. 1633. [ad. L. dedolenteni ; 
see De- I. 6.] That feels sorrow no more; in- 
sensible, callous -1698. Hence tBe'dolexice. 
Deduce (didiw-s), v. 1528. [ad. L. deducere. 
f. De- I. I, iz^ducere. Cf. Deduct. In 16- 
17th c. often confused in form with Diduce, 
q. V.] X* To bring, convey; spec, (after L.) to 
lead'forth (a colony) (arch^. AX^o fig. a. To 
Amlytfrom (irans. and intr.). (Now ram) xsfis* 
3, irans. To trace the course of, fFormerly, 
also, To conduct (a process), deal with (a 
matter). X528. 4- To show or hold (a thing) to 
be derived from XS36. 6- To draw as a con- 

clusion something known or assumed; to 
derive by reasoning; to infer. (The chief cur- 
rent sense.) xSfl9. t6. To deduct -i66a. t 7 ‘ 
To reduce (to another form) -1749-, ^ 

x* Advising nim he should hither d. a colony Seloen. 


2. A ceremony deduced from the Romans Sir T. 
Herbert. 4. He cannot d. his descent wholly by 
heirs male Blackstone. 5. The knowledge of Causes 
is deduced from their effects i6g6. Hence fDedtfco- 
ment, a deduction, inference. Dedu'cible a. that 
may be deduced; sb. a deducible inference. Deduci- 
bility. Dedu'cibleness. 
fDeaU’Ct, ppl. a. ME. [after L. deductus ; 
see next.] Deducted -1532. 

Deduct (dzdzzkt), v. 1524. [f. L. deduct-., 
ppl. stem of deducei'e, f. De- I. i, z-^ducere. 
Cf, Deduce.] i. trazzs. To take away or 
subtract from a sum or amount. (The current 
sense.) t2. = Deduce 1-5. -1600. ta* To 
reduce. Massinger. 

X. When we have deducted all that is absorbed In 
sleep Johnson, a. A people deducted oute of the 
citie of Philippos Coverdale. Which by Logicall 
consequence is not Necessarily deducted out of the 
Premisses 1609. Hence Dedu'ctible a. (.ra?e). 

Deduction (dfd^-kjsn). 1483. [ad. L. de- 
dnctioziem, f. deducerex see prec. ] 1. The action 
of deducting or taking away; subtraction; that 
which is deducted, s. A leading forth or away 
(spec, of a colony). ? Obs. 161 5. t3- The action 
or result of tracing out; a detailed account 
-1825. t4. Derivation -1755. 5. The process 
of deducing from something known or assumed ; 
spec, in Logic, inference by reasoning from 
generals to particulars 1594; transf. that which 
is deduced 1532. 

I. The interest given to them was exclusive of, and 
with a d. of, that sum Jarman. 3. A clear d. of the 
affairs of Europe from the treaty of Munster to this 
time Chesterf. 4 The d. of one word from another 
Johnson. 5. D. the pipcess of deriving facts from 
laws, and effects from their causes Abp. Thomson. 

Deductive (dzcln'ktiv), a. 1646. [ad. L. de- 
duciivus, f. deduct-; see Deduct, Deduce ; 
see -IVE.] I. Of or pertaining to deduction ; 
spec, in Logic, reasoning from generals to parti- 
culars (opp. to inductive); (ofpersons) reasoning 
deductively. t2. Derivative. Sir T. Browne. 

I. All knowledge of causes is d. Glanville. Women 
naturally prefer tned. method to the inductive Buckle. 
Dedu'ctively adv var. Deduxtory a. {rare). 
tDeduit, ME. \y..¥ .ddduit'.-'Tu.deduc- 
tufn used subst., f. deducere in sense of ‘ divert’.] 
Diversion, pleasure -1483. 

Deduplication (clzdiz?pliktfi-Jan). 1835. [a. 
F. diduphcaiiofi, latinized deriv. of F. didoubler 
(desdonbler) to separate what is double.] Bot. 
Congenital division of one organ into two (or 
more); = Ch crisis. 

Dee (df), sb. 1794. Name of the letter D; 
applied to a D-shaped ring or loop used for 
connecting parts of harness, etc. 

Dee (drj, v. 1845. Pronunc. of d , for 

damn ; whence deed (also deedeed) = d d, 

damned. 

Deed (dzd). [OE. dkd, did *dm- 

: — '^dheti's, i, verb root dhe'-dho, OTeut. 
dit : dd\ see Do zr.] i. That which is done, 
acted, or performed by an intelligent agent; an 
act; a feat OE. a. Action generally. (Often 
opp. to word.) OE. i^3* Thing to be done; 
task or duty -1580. 4* Baw. An instrument 

in writing (or other legible representation of 
words on parchment or paper), purporting to 
effect some legal disposition, and sealed and 
delivered by the disposing party or parties ME. 

I, They that baue done this Deede, are honourable 
Shaks. Their deeds did not agree with their words 
1875. Deedes of Armes 1 568. •\Deeds of the Apostles : 
the Acts of the Apostles. a* In som cas the good 
wyllc of a man h accepted for the dede 1500. _ 

Phr. In d . : in practice. In d.. in very d . : m fact, 
in reality, in truth; hence Indeed. 

Deed (dfd), v. C/.S. 1816. [f. prec, sb.] 
irans. To convey or transfer by deed. Aho fig. 

Deedf adp. X547. Aphet. f, indeed, Indeed ; 
now chiefly Sc. ...... 

tDee*dbote. [OE. 4 bit Boot^ .y< 5 .i] 
Amends-deed, penance, repentance -ME. 
Dcedful (di'ciai), 1834. Lf- D bei) Ji.] 

Full of deeds, active, effective, as a d. hfe. 
Dee^dless, a. 1598. Without action or 
deeds; (ofpersons) performing no deeds, inac- 
tive. Tr. Cr. IV. v. 98. ^ ^ 

Dce’d poll, deed-poll. 1588. [See Poix.] 
Law. A deed made and executed by one party 
only; so called because the paper or parchment 
is ' polled ' or cut even, not indented. 

Deedy (dHi), a. dial. 16x5. [f. Deed sb.^ 
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in Ill-deedy.] i. Full of deeds; active, f 2. 
Real {rare) --1788. Hence Dee'dily adv. 
Deem (dfm), v, [A Com. Teut. derivative 
vb. : OE, dceman, diman OTeut. *ddmjan, 
f. domoz Doom. Cf. Doom z/.] ti. intr. To 
pronounce judgement -1579. 2. trans. fTo 

judge -1609; to administer (law) {arch.) ME. 
ta. To sentence -1602 Also fig t4* To 
decree; to decide; to award -1605. f 5* To 
judge of, estimate -1569; intr. to judge of 
-1586. 6. To form the opinion, be of opinion ; 

to conclude, consider, hold. (The ordinary 
current sense.) OE. 7. intr. To judge or think 
(in a specified way) «?/ME. t8. To hope -1819. 
tg. irans. To think of as existent; to surmise 
“I599; intr. to think of 1814. tio. To pro- 
nounce; to tell, say, declare. [Only poetic, 
prob. derived from sense 4.] -IS47- 
a. That, the 24 Keys may be called.. to d. the law 
truly Bp, Wilson. 6. Wee may boldly deeme there 
is neither, where both are not Hooker. 7. Let vs 
see how the Greekes.. deemed of it [Poetry] Sidney. 
Hence fDeem sb, judgement, opinion, surmise. 
Dee'mer, one who deems. 

Deemster (dPmstai). 1611. [repr. ME. 
demestre, in form fern, of demere deemer; see 
also Dempster.] i. A judge. {Obs. or arch.) 
1748. 2. The title of each of the two judges of 
the Isle of Man 1611. 

Deep (dzp), a. [A Com. Teut. adj. : OE. 
diopt diop : — OTeut. ^deupoz\ pre-Teut. root 
dkub : dhup, Cf. Dip 7/.] 

I. Literal senses, i. Having great extension 
downward OE. ; extending far inward from the 
outer surface or backward from the front OE. 

2. Having a (specified) dimension downward 
OE.; having a (specified) dimension inward 
from the surface, outer part, or front 1646. 3. 
Placed far (or a specified distance) down ; of a 
ship, low in the water, b. Far back, OE. 4. 
Extending to or coming from a depth 1483. 
tS* Covered with a depth of mud, etc. -1828. 

Xm The greate deep valleis 1559. Phr. Togo {in) 
ike deep end^ etc. ; to let oneself go. a, A ditch . . eight 
feet d. 1832. The pleasure is but .skin deepe 1646. 
The Thebans, .stood five-and-twenty d. Thirlwall. 

3. The frozen Earth., seven Cubits d. in Snow Dry- 
den. The d. veins.. of the body 1842. 4. Ad. sigh 
Addison, plunge Cowper. 5. We. .incountred with 
such d. sandy ground Lithgow. [We now say ‘ d. 
in sand, mud, etc,’] 

IL Fig. senses, i. Hard to fathom ; not super- 
ficial; profound OE. 2, Solemn; grave; seri- 
ous OE. 3* Deep-rooted; that affects one 
profoundly ME. 4. In which the mind is pro- 
foundly absorbed 1586. 5, Expensive; heavy 

1577. 6. Intense, profound; of actions, power- 
fully affecting, strong 1547. 7. Of colour, etc.: 
Intense ; highly chromatic. (Opp. to faint or 
thin.) 1555. 8. Of sound, etc. : Low m pitch, 

grave; full-toned, resonant 1591. 9. Penetrat- 
ing, profound ME. 10. Profound in craft ; in 
mod. slang, artful, sly 1513. ii* Of an agent ; 
Who does (what is expressed) deeply 1526, 12. 
Much immersed in 1567. 

I, Thy thoughts are very d. Ps. xcii. 5, a. In d. 
disgrace {modi). 3. A d. Sorrow Steele, fear Southey. 

. In d. stu^ Lane. 5. D. taxes Fuller, gaming 
wiFT. 6. The d. influence of an anassthctic 1889. 
D. silence Wordsw., night Hawthorne. 7. All 
manner of Blues, from the faintest to the deepest 
1665. The deepest mourning Goldsm. 8. And let 
the bass of heaven’s d. organ blow Milt. 9. A deepe 
clerke, and one that read much Holinshkd. 10. 
Deepe, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile Shaks. 
SI. Two deepe enemies, Foes to my rest Shaks. 
». Deepe.. in debt 1587. 

Deep (d*p), sh. [OE. dkp^ neut. of diop adj. 
used subst. ; see prec.] f i. Depth {rare) -1635. 
2- That which is deep ; the deep part of the sea, 
etc. (opp. to shallow) ; deep water OE. ; a deep 
place ; an abyss ME. Also fg. 3, The re- 
mote central part (rare) ME. f 4. The middle 
(of night, etc.) when the silence, or darkness, 
is most intense -1682, 5. Naui. A term for 

the fathoms intermediate to those marked on 
the 2o-fathom sounding-line 1769. 

a. The Frenchmen ..passed by and tookc the deepe 
of the Sea 1568. Ana in the lowest d. a lower d. 
Still, .opens wide Milt. 4. Merry fV, iv. iv, 40. 

Phr. The d,: a. The deep sea, the main Ipeei. and 
rhei.). b. The abyss or depth of space, c. Cricket. 
(= the deepfeld)^ the part of the field near the boun- 
dary,^ esp. behind the bowlers also, a fieldsman or his 
position there. 

Deep (dzp), adv. [OE- diope, diope.'] 1. lit. 


Deeply ; far down, in, on, etc, ^•fg- Profound- 
ly, intensely, earnestly, heavily, etc. OE. 

I. Waters do ebbe as deepe as they flow R. John- 
son. z. That Fooles should be so deepe contempla- 
tiue A. y. L. II, vii. 31. 

Comb, Freq. in comb, with pres, and pa.pples., as 
d..ihinking\ d.<ut^ -drawn^ felt, -set, etc. Also 
formerly, and still sometimes, used withadjs.,as 
‘green, etc.j d.-dyed,7f^. ‘steeped ’ in guilt. 

Deep (drp), v. rare, [OE. diepan.^ djpan 
trans.] ti. To deepen (irans, and zntr.) -1616. 
t2. To plunge deeply {lit, and fig.) -1578. 
Deepen (drp’n), 2/. 1605. [f. Deepa., repl. 
Deep v.'] To make or become deep or deeper 
(in various senses). 

To d. trenches Stow, colours Peacham, convictions 
Ruskin. The shades d. Goldsm. The combat 
deepens Campbell. The evening had deepened into 
. .starlight Geo. Eliot. Hence Dee'pener. 

Deep-fetched, f-fet (drpife-tjt, -{e’‘t),ppl.a. 
1562. [Deep adv.] Fetched from deep in the 
bosom, etc., as deepe f et groanes (SHAKS.). 
I)eep-laid(drp|li?hd),///. Of. 1768. [Deep 
adv^ Deeply laid; planned with profound 
cunning, as a deep-lafd scheme (Tucker). 
Deeply (df-pli), adv, [OE- dioplice, dhp- 
lice, adv. f. dioplic, deriv. of diop, Deep.] i. 
To a great depth; far downwards, inwards, etc. 
ME. 2. fig. Profoundly, thoroughly OE. ; with 
profound craft 1596. ts- Solemnly -1671. 4. 
Gravely ME. 5. With deep feeling, etc.; in- 
tensely ME. 6. Profoundly; with deep colour; 
with a deep voice 1632. 

I. I.. sink in deep affliction, d. down Parnell. D. 
he drank Scott. 2. Consider it not so d. Macb, ii. ii. 
30. D. you dissemble Fletcher- 3. Tis deepely 
sworne Haml. iii. ii. 234, ^ 4. To commit oneself d. 

Froude. fi. They curst him d. 1634. 6. Some d. 

Red 1695. A pack of hounds, .baying d. 1883. 

Comb, Deeply qualifying a pple. is now usually 
hyphened when the pple. is used attrib., preceding its 
s^as ‘ a deeply-serrated leaf*. 

Dee*pmost, a, {superl.) rare. 1810. [f. 

Deep a.'] Deepest. 

Deep-motithed (dPpimautyd, -maujt), a. 
1595. [f. deep mouth.'] Having a deep or so- 
norous voice : esp. of dogs. 

Deepness (drpnes). Nowr^^^; displ. by 
Depth. [OE. diopnes, diopnes, i. diop Deep.] 
I. The quality of being Deep (in various senses) ; 
depth, profundity. fa. concr. A deep place, 
an abyss; a deep part of the sea, etc. -1502. 

I. The d. of his obeisance Scott, of the way 1603, 
of the Sea 1665, thought 1720, Satan 1646. 

Deep-read (drpire-d),///.tf. 1639. [Deep 
adfz/.'J Deeply read; skilled b3rprofound reading. 
Sir Robert, deep-read in old wines Burns. 
Deep-rooted (dz*p,rz 7 :ted), or. 1669. [Deep 
advP\ Deeply implanted ; chiefly fig. of feel- 
ings, etc. 

Deep sea, deep-sea. 1626. The deeper 
part of the sea at a distance from the shore. 
Used attrib. : Of or belonging to the deep sea. 

^ Deep-sea. lead, line, a lead and line used for sound- 
ings in deep water. Deep-sea fisheries, fisheries pro- 
secuted at a distance from land. 

Deep-seated (dz"pisr:ted), a. 1741. [Deep 
adv.] Having its seat far beneath the surface, 
as a deep-seated abscess. 

Deepsome (dz*ps£?m), a. poetic, rare. 1615. 
[f. Deepo!. orjAJ Having deepness or depths; 
more or less deep. 

Deer (dit>i). [A Com. Teut. sb. : OE. dior, 
dior; generally referred to a root dhus to breathe 
(cf. animal from anima)'.] fi. A beast; usu- 
ally a quadruped -1481. 2. The general name 

of a family (Cervidx) of ruminant quadrupeds, 
distinguished by the possession of deciduous 
branching horns or antlers, and by the presence 
of spots on the young : the genera and species 
being distinguished as reindeer, moosefleer, 
red deer, and fallow deer OE. Also attrib. 

I. Se carnal jisct micla dear OE. 2. He chaced 
at the reed dere Malory, 

Phr. Small d,: orig. used in sense x, but now 
associated with sense a. Mice, and Eats, and such 
small Deare Shaks. 

Comb . : d.-dog » Deer-hound ; -fence, a high 
railing such as deer cannot leaja oven -forest, one 
reserved for deer; -neck, a thin neck (of a horse), 
like a deer’s f deer’s eye Buck-rye (the tree) j 
d.-tiger, the puma or cougar; -tongue, deers 
tongue, a N, Amer. Cichoraceous plant, Liatris 
odoratmtnta. 

Deerbeny (di»*tbe*ri). i86a. A name dven 
to the berry of Gnaltheria procumbens (N.O. 


Ericaceae) ; also to Vaccinium stamineum 
(Squaw Huckleberry); also to the plants. 
Dee*r-colotired, a. 1611. Tawny red. 
DeeT-hair, deer's bair. 1494. i. The 
hair of deer. 2. A small moorland species of 
club-rush, Scirpus caespitosus 1772. 
DeeT-botmd. 1818. A dog used for hunt- 
ing red-deer ; esp. a large variety of the rough 
greyhound, standing 28 inches or more. 
Dee^r-lick. 1876. A small spring or spot 
of damp ground, impregnated with salt, alum, 
or the like, where deer come to lick. 
DeeT-mouse. 1884. The popular name of 
certain American mice; esp. the white-footed 
mouse {Hesperomys leucopus). 

DeeTskin. ME. The skin of a deer, esp. 
as used for clothing. Also attrib. 

DeeT-sta Iker. 1875. [See Stalk v.] i. 
One who stalks deer. 2. A low-crowned close- 
fitting hat worn by deer-stalkers 1881. 
DeeT-steader, 1640. A poacher who kills 
and steals deer. 

tDe*ess, deesse. 1549. [s-* diesse, var. of 
dieuesse, fern, of dieu. ] A goddess -1698. 
Dees(se, obs. ff. Dais, Dice. 

De-e*thicize, 27 . 1887. [De-II. i.] To de- 
prive of its ethical character; to separate from 
ethics. 

Deface (diT^'s), v. ME. [a. obs. F. defacer, 
orig. des fader, i. des-, di- 6 ) -vfacc.] i. 
trans. To mar the face, or appearance of; to 
spoil the form or beauty of; to disfigure. Also 
fig. t2. Todestroy, lay waste-1632. 3.T0 efface 
ME. Alsoyf^. t4. To defame -1641. tS-To 
cast in the shade -1796. 

X. Ancient statues. .defaced by modern additions 
Lady M. W. Montagu. 2. Now cleane defaste the 
goodly buildings fayre 1575. 3, Characteis that can 

never be defaced Bentley, fig. By false learning is 
good sense defaced Pope. 

Hence fDefa'ce defacement. Defa’cement, 
the action of defacing ; the state of being defaced ; 
concr, a disfigurement. Defa’cer. 

De facto; see De i b. 

Defaecate, -cation; see Defecate, etc. 
fDefai’l, v. ME. [a. F. difaillir : f. De- 3 
+ fallire Rom. repr. of L. fallei’c. Sec P’AIL. ] 

1. intr. To Fail (in various senses) -1556. 2. 

trans. To cause to fail; to defeat 1608. So 
tDefaidance, -faillance, tDefai’Uancy, tDe- 
faidment, fDefaidure, failure. 

Defaisance, obs. f. DefeAsSance. 
t'Defadcate, ppl, a. 1531. [See next.] Cur- 
tailed. 

Defalcate (diTsedktfit), v. 1540. [f. defalcai-, 
ppl. stem of med.L. defalcare, f, De- 1. 1,2-1- 
L,.falx,falcem.] ix, trans. 'fo cut or lop off 
(a portion from a whole); to retrench, deduct 
-1817. f 2. To curtail, reduce -1817. 3. zVz/r. 
To commit defalcations; to misappropriate 
property in one’s charge 1864. 

X. To d. a suhstantiall part 1624. 3. Head clerks 

have defalcated 1888. Hence Defalcator, one 
guilty of defalcation. 

Defalcation (cl Jfselk/i'jbn). 1476. [ad. med. 
L. defalcaiionem; see prec.] x, tDiaunution 
by taking away a part -17x2; spec, reduction of 
a claim by the amount of a set-off 1622. 2. 

The action of cutting or lopping off; deduction 
{arch.) 1624; a deduction X021. 3. i)imimUion 
suffered; falling off {arch.) 1649. 4. Defection; 
shortcoming, failure 1750. 5. A fraudulent 

deficiency in money matters; also concr. {in pi ), 
the amount misappropriated 1846. 

DeMk (dff^dk), zt, ? Obs. 1475. [a. F. dk 

fal^uer.nd.mad.lj.defalcare; secDKi^-ALCATE. ) 
fx. irans. To reduce by deductions -X747. 2. 
To lop off; to abate. Obs. exc. locally in U.S, 
legal use. 1524. t3. To allow (any one) a de- 
duction; to mulct <?/ (anything due) -1565, 
Declination def-). MK. [ad. 

OF. dWamaiion, L. diffamaiionem*, see Dk- 
fame.T ti* The bringingof ill fame upon any 
one; disgrace -171 x. a. The action of de- 
faming; the fact of being defamed; also, an act 
of defaming ME. 

2. DiflTamation, or D. ..is the uttering of reproach- 
ful Speeches, or contumelious Languiige of my one, 
with an Intent of raising an ill Imme of the JParty 
thus reproached ; and this extends to Writing, .and to 
Deeds Ayufre. 
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Demnatory (dilfse’matsri), a. 159a. [ad. 
med.L. diffamatorius, f. L. diffamaU, ppl. stem 
of diffamare, ] i. Of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by, defamation ; having the property of 
defaming. ^ a. Addicted to defamation 1769. 

1. D. writings Clarendon. 2. D. writers Junius, 
De&me v. [ME. diffa?7ien and 

defamen, a. OF. diffamer, rarely desfamer, de- 
famer (mod.F. diffamer) ^ ad. L. diffarnarei f. 
dlf- = Dis- + fa7na, French retains dis~, des-, 
di-, while Eng. has de~y prob. after med.L. 
defamare.'] i. trans. To bring ill fame upon, 
to dishonour or disgrace m fact; to render in- 
famous. a. To attack the good name of; to 
dishonour by report ME. fa. To raise an 
imputation of (some offence) against (anyone). 
Const, also with •with, by, or clause. -1820. 
t4. To spread abroad, ME. only. 

1. loseph, loth to d. her Tindale Matt, i. 19. 2. 

I am now in certayne she is vntruly defamed Malory. 
3. Rebecca . . is, by many . . suspicious circumstances, 
defamed of sorcery Scott. 

Hence fDefa'mejriiJ. ill fame ; infamy ; defamation. 
Defa'mer. 

fDefamous, a, ME. [a. AF. deffdmous.'] 
Infamous. b. Defamatory. -1587. So fDe*- 
famy == Defamation i, 2. 
tDefa-tigable, a, 1656. [ad. L. type de- 
faiigabilis,j Apt to be wearied; capable of 
being wearied --1662. 

tDefa*tigate, v. [ f. L. defatigcd- ppl. stem.] 
To weary out -166^ 

fDefatiga'tion. [ad. L. de/atigatiojzefri.'] 
The action of wearying out or condition of 
being wearied out -1654. 

Default (dil^-lt), sk ME. [a. OF. defauie, 
deriv. of dcfaillir] see Fault.] 1. = Fault 
sb. I. Obs. or arch, 2. An imperfection, defect, 
blemish. Obs. or arch, ME. 3. Failure to act; 
neglect; spec, in Law, failure to perform some 
legal requirement or obligation; e^p. to attend 
court on the proper day ME. t4. Culpable 
neglect of some duty or obligation -1742. Also 
’\transf. of things. ts. (with fl.) A failure 
in duty; a fault, misdeed, offence -1822. 6. 

Failure; tfj^.tomeet financial engagements ME. 

X. Defalt of mete ME. a. Grave defaults all the 
while lay hidden under the surface Kinglake. 3. 
Where a defendant makes d., judgment shall be had 
a)?ainst him by d. Crokkr. 4. Phr, To be in d. : to 
fail in one’s duty. 6 , Convicted of fraud or d. Jevons. 
Hence tDefau’ltive a. faulty, remiss. 

Default (d/fg-U),!-. ME. lad. OF.de/aimr, 
f, Ve-+ R om. faiiire,h. faliere; see Fail. In 
Kng. assoc, w. Default i. intr. 'fo be 
wanting; to fail Obs. or arch. t2. To fail in 
strength, faint; to suffer failure --1617. 3. To 

make Default (sense 3) 1596. 4. trans. To 

put in default; in Law, to declare (a party) in 
default and enter judgement against him ME. 
fS. To omit -1656.^ 6. To fail to pay 1889. 

2. And can your.. king D., ye lords, except your- 
selves do fail Greknk. 3. The Dissenters, .in the 
Weekly Schools are grievously defaulting 1845. 
Last year . .44 companies - .defaulted 1886. 

De^ulter(diTy-Uoi). 1666. [f. Default z^. 
d--ER.] One who is guilty of default; esp. one 
who fails to perform some duty or obligation le- 
gally required of him. b. Mil. A soldier guilty 
of a military offence. Also atirib. 1823. c. One 
who fails properly to account for money or 
property entrusted to his care 1823. d. One 
who becomes bankrupt 1858. So Defandtress 
{ram), a female d. 

Defeasance (difPzSns). ME. [a. AF. dc- 
fesaunce, OF* defesance undoing, f, (ult.) dcs-, 
dc-, De- L i. Undoing; ruin, de- 

feat, overthrow. (Now coloured by 2,) 1390. 
2. Law. The rendering null and void (of an 
act, condition, right, etc,) 1592. 3. Laio, A 

condition upon the performance of which a 
deed is defeated or made void; a collateral 
deed or writing expressing such condition ME. 

X, Where that champion stout After his foes defe- 
saunco did remaine Smnser Q. t, xil xa. Hence 
Defea’sanced///* a. liable to d. 

Defease, p* 16m, [repr. OF. 
stem of desfairc; see prec*] To undo, bring to 
nought, destroy (rare)* 

Defeasible 1586* [a. AF. 

Cf. Feasible.] Capable of being undone, de- 
feated, or made void, as a d. istaii. Hence 
Deffea^slblenesi, Defeaslbidity. 


Defeat (diTx’t), sb. 1599. [f. Defeat v., 
prob. after F. difaite sb.] fi. Undoing; ruin; 
act of destruction -1636. 2. Frustration (of 

schemes, expectations, etc ). Now nsu.Jlg. of 

3. 1599. 3. The act of overthrowing in a con- 
test, the fact of being so overthrown 1600. 4. 

Law, The action of rendering null and void. 

I. Vpon whose property, and most deere life, A 
damn’d defeate was made Shaks. 3. The D. of the 
Armada Green, of the first Reform Bill 1884. 

Defeat (dffrt),?;. ME. [i, 0 ¥.defeit,fait, 
orig, desfait, pa. pple. of desfatre, f. (ult.) L. 
dis~ (see De- I. t)-vfacere. App. first taken 
into Eng. as a pa. pple. (see Defeit).] f i. 
trans. To unmake, undo; to destroy -1632. 
t2. To cause to waste or languish -1483. t3. 

To disfigure, deface, spoil -1604. 4. To frus- 
trate 1474. 5. Law, To render null and void 

^525- 6. To do (a person) out of', to disap- 
point, cheat 1538; fto deprive of -16^7, 7, 

To vanquish, beat 1562. Also transf, and fig, 
X. His vnkindnesse may d. my life 0 th. iv. ii. 160. 

4. To thwart its influence, and its end d. Cowper. 

5. A condition that defeats an estate Cruise. 6. Death 
. . Defeated of his seisure Milt. P. L. xi. 254, 7. After 
this, he defeited Scipio and Ivba Holland. Hence 
Defea'ter. DefeaTment = Defeat sb. 2, 3. 

Defeatism (dffrtiz’m). 1918. [ad. F. df 
faitlsme.'] Conduct tending to bring about 
acceptance of defeat, esp. by action on civilian 
opinion. So Defea’tist [F. difaifiste] sb. and a. 
Defeature (diff-tiiLi), sb. ? Obs, 1590. [a. 
OF. deffaiture, desfaitui^e, f. desfaire, after 
f aiture x—Ij. faciura. CL defeat I] fi. = De- 
feat sb. I, 2, 3. -1834. 2, Disfigurement; 

marring of features. 

I. For their first loves d. Spenser, 2. Carefull 
houres..Haue written strange defeatures in my face 
Co/n. Err. v. i. 299. Defea*ture v, to disfigure. 

fDe'fecate, ///. 2:. Also f defaecate. 1450. 

fad. L. defxcatusl\ Purified from dregs, clari- 
fied, clear and pure. Alsoy?g. -1742. 

A pure and d. iEtherial Spirit More. 

Defecate (drfik^it), v. Also defaecate. 
1575* [fi L* defxcat- ppl stem, f. De- I. 6 + 
fxx, pi fxces dregs.] i. trans. To clear from 
dregs or impurities; to purify, clarify, refine. 
2. fig. To purify from pollution or extraneous 
admixture (of things immaterial) 1621. 3. To 

purge away (dregs or faeces) ,* to void as ex- 
crement 1774 ; absol. to void the faeces 1864. 

I. The gum, which they d. in water by boiling and 
purging Sloank. a. To d. life of its misery 1870. 
Hence Defeca’tion, also defalcation, the action or 
process of defecating; cleansing from impurities ; the 
discharging of the faeces. De’fecator, spec, in Sugar 
Manuf, an apparatus for removing the feculent 
matters from a saccharine liquid. 

Defect (dffe’kt), sb. ME. [ad. L. defectus, 
deficere; see Defect z',] i. The fact of falling 
short; lack or absence of something necessary 
to completeness (opp. to excess)', deficiency 
1589. 2. A shortcoming; a fault, flaw, im- 

perfection ME. t3. Defectiveness --1776. 
4. That by which anything falls short 1660. 
ts. Failure (of the sun, etc.) to shine -1692. 

X. Holding on a meane path betweene excesse and 
d. 1632. Phr. Ind,\ wanting, a. Ill breeding. .is 
not a single d., it is the result of many Fielding. 3. 
When all my best doth worship thy d. Shaks. 
tDefe-ct, a. 1600. [ad. L. defectus pa. pple.] 
Defective, deficient, wanting -1664. 

Defe*ct, V. 1579. [fi L. defect-., ppl. stem 
of deficere, fi 'Dz-’^facere.'] fx. intr. To fail, 
fall short, become deficient -1677. 2. To fall 

away from (a person or party). Now rare. 
1596, ts* t?'ans. To cause to desert -1685. 
t4. To make defective; to dishonour -1^9. 
a. He defected, and fled to the contrary part Gaule. 
DefC’Ctible, 2. 1617, [fi as prec. ; efi 
ficHble.’] Liable to fail or fall short. Hence 
Defe:ctibi*lity, liability to become defective. 
Defection (eWe-kJon). 1544. [ad. L. de- 
fecHonem; see Defect v.'] t. The action or 
'fact of failing, or falling short; failure {of any- 
thing) ; tdcfectiveness ; fa defect. 2. The 
action of falling away from a leader, party, or 
cause ; desertion xs$ 3 * 3* A falling away from 

faith, or duty; backsliding; apostasy 1546. 

t. Misemble defections of hope C Brontr. a. The 
d. of ludas the traitour Stubbrs. 3. The d. and dis- 
obedience of the first Man Hal®. Hence +Befe*c- 
tioui A having defecta ; of the nature of d, 

D^ective (dffe*ktiv). ME. [a. R.dd/ectif 


•ive, ad, L. defechvus, f. defect- ppl stem; see 
Defect v.'] 

A. adj. I. Having a defect or defects; imper- 
fect, incomplete 1472. fa. At fault -1677. 3. 

Lacking (to completeness) 1603, 4* Gram. 

, Wanting one or more of the usual forms of de- 
clension, conjugation, etc. 1530. 

X D. weights and measures 1495, buildings 1663, 
sight CowpER, _ 3. I wish you had a Fortunatus hat ; 
it is the only thing d. in your outfit Carlyle. Hence 
Defe*ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. ti. gen. One who is defective 1592; 
spec, m U.S., one who is deficient in one or 
more of the physical senses or powers 1881. 

2. Gram. A defective part of speech. 1612. 
Defector (diTe*ktoi). 1662. [a. L.] One 

who falls away; a seceder or deserter. 
tDefe*ctuous, 1553. \ad.mgd.'L.defecizzo- 
sus, f. defectus DEFECT.] Having defects; de- 
fective, faulty -1726. So tDefectuo*sity, defec- 
tiveness, faultiness. 

tDefedation (dfffzd^-Jsn). Also defoed-. 
1634. [^-d. med.L. defeedationem, f. {nXi.)fcedus 
foul] The action of making impure; pollu- 
tion. Also fig. -1793. 

fDefei’t, defe*t, a. ME. [a. OF. defeit, des- 
feit, -fait, pa. pple. of desfaire, defaire ; see 
Defeat v,] Marred, disfigured -1605. 
Defence, defense (drfems), sb. [Two 
forms : ME, defens, a. OF., ad. L. defensum 
thing forbidden, etc. ; also ME. defense prohibi- 
tion, ad. L. defensa. App. the sp. defence 
comes from defens \ cf. sithens, since, etc.] The 
action of defending (see Defend v.). 

I. ti. The action of warding off -1588. t2. 

Prohibition -1698. 

X. For y® defence of his enemyes Fabyan. 2. Phr. 
In d. ; (of fish, or waters) prohibited from being taken 
or fished in. 

II. I. Protecting from attack; resistance 
against attack; warding off of injury; protec- 
tion. (The chief current sense.) ME. tb. Ca- 
pacity of defending -1654. a. The art or science 
of defending oneself (with weapons or the fists) ; 

I self-defence 1602, 3, Something that defends; 

' spec, [pi.) fortifications ME. 4. The defending 
by argument ME.; a speech or argument in 
self-vindication 1557. 

I. His d. coude not auayle him Ld. Berners, b. 
The Citie being but of small d. 3 Hen. VI, v. i. 64. 

3. The Lord is my d. P$. xciv. 22. The defences of 
the Austrians on the right bank 1853. 

in. Law. [Orig. allied to I, but now influ- 
enced by II.] The opposing or denial of the 
truth or validity of the prosecutor’s complaint; 
the defendant’s (written) pleading in answer to 
the statement of claim; the proceedings taken 
by an accused party or his legal agents, for 
defending himself 1594. 

Hence fDefence, cfefCnse v. to provide with 
defences ; to defend, protect (//V, and Defemce- 
less, defenseless a. without d. ; unprotected; 
faffordingno d.{,?’are). Defemceless-ly -ness. 
Defend (di'fcnd), v. ME. [a, OF. defendre 
: — L. defendere, f. De- I. a fender e (obs.).] 

I. f I. To ward off, keep off; to avert. {Obs. 
exc. as in III.) -i8o8. ta. To keep {from do- 
ing something), to prevent -1660. Also refi. 
3. To prohibit, forbid. Now^i^ztz/. ME. "(I In 
God defend == ' God forbid ’, senses 3 and i seem 
to unite. 

n. I. tz'ans. To ward off attack from ; to fight 
for the safety of; to protect, guard ME. Also 
absol. 2. To support or uphold by speech or 
argument ME.; fto contend -1620. 

X. From Turke and Pope d. vs Lord Sternhold. 
3. Erronyouslydefendyng and maynteynyng his seid 
obstynate opynyons Act Hen. VIII, c, 19 Pieamble. 
To a. general principles Morley. 

III. Law, (Orig. belonging to I, but also with 
uses from II.) a. Of the defendant : To deny, 
repel, oppose (the plaintiff's plea, the action 
raised against him.; absol, to make defence, 
b. To vindicate (himself, his cause), c. Of a 
legal agent : 'I'o take legal me.asiires to vindi- 
cate ; to appear, address the court, etc. in de- 
fence ofi MK. 

Hence Befemdable a, rare, capable of being 
protected from assault or injury; capable of being 
vindicated. Defender, one who deiends, or wards 
off an attack ; one who upholds or maintain# by argu- 
ment; the party sued in an action at law: 
FENOANT sb. 3. Defamdetlam (Irish Hut.), the 
principles or policy of a society of Roman Catholics, 
formed in the rSth c* to resist the Orangemen. 
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Defendant (d^fe*adaut). ME. [a. F. 
fendant, pr. pple. of dtfendre] see prec.] 

A. adj. f I* Used as /n Defending. (ME. 

only.) ss. Defending oneself, or an opinion, 
cause, etc., against attack. ? Ods, 1596, fs* 
Affording defence. Hen, V, ii. iv, 8. ‘ 

I. Hzm self defendcuunt s=s in his own defence. 

B. sb, A defender against attack; opp. to 

assailant -1787. -f 2. The party who denies 
the charge and accepts the challenge of the ap- 
pellant in wager of battle -1828. 3. Law, A 

pepon sued in a court of law ; the party in a 
suit who defends (orig. = denies ) ; opp. to 
plaintiff 

Phr. Injnjff Ms (etc,) diz ln one’s defence. [App. 
a corruption of me^ Mm, d„ in A i.] 

Defendress (d^te-ndres). Now rare, 1509. 
[a. F. defenderesse,'] A female defender or de- 
fendant. var. tDefemdrix (rare). 
Defenestration (dzTenestr^i-Jon). 1620. [f. 
L. De- 1. 1, 2 -f fenestra.'] The action of throw- 
ing out of a window. 

tDefe*nsative. Also4tive. 1576. [i,L.,de- 
fensat-t defensare, freq. of defenders.] 

A. adj. Having the property of protecting ; 
defensive -1668. 

B. sb. = Defensive sb. i. -1783. 

A good d. against all venemous humours Woodall. 

Defense, -fenser, var. ff. Defence, De- 
fensor. 

Defensible (dzTe*nsibn), tr. ME. [ad. L. 
defcnsibilem] repl, defensable : — L. defatsabi- 
lem.] 1 1. Defensive -1828. 2. Capable of be- 
ing defended ; safe 1600. 3. ffg. Capable of 

being defended in argument. (The chief cur- 
rent sense.) ME. 

I. D. men 1549, posts Gibbon, harness ME. 3. A 
more d., or a juster claim Fawcett. Hence IDe- 
fensibi’lity, the quality of being d. Defensible- 
ness. Deremsibly aav, 
tDefension(d/fem]bn). ME. [ad.L. 
fensionem,] — DEFENCE -1555. 

Defensive (d/femsiv). ME. * dijensif, 
-ive, ad. med.L. defensivus^ f, defens-'g^X. stem.] 

A. adj, I. Having the quality of defending ; 

protective. 2. Made, or carried on for the pur- 
pose of defence : opp. to offensive 1580. 3. Of 

or belonging to defence 1643, 4. Of the nature 
of a defence 1604. 

I. As a Moate d. to a house Shaks. a. D. war 
1631. 3. A d. position S. Austin. 4. A d. allega- 

tion Blackstone. Hence Defemsive-ly , -ness. 

B. sb. I, Something that serves to defend or 
protect ME. 2. A position or attitude of de- 
fence : usu, in phr. on the d, (see A. 3) 1601. 

X. Wars preventive, upon just fears, are defensives 
Bacon (J.). 

Defensor (d/fe-nsoj, -gs). [ME. and AF. | 
defensour : — L. defensaiore 7 n, f. defen sare\ sub- 
seq. assim. to L. defensor, f. defendere.] f i. A 
defender -1670. 2. I^om. Law. One who took 

up the defence and assumed the liability of a 
defendant m an action 1875. 

1. Chief]}, of the Christian Church, a title formerly 
bestowed by the Pope, as upon Henry VII. 
Defensory (dife-nsoii). ? Obs. 1552. [ad. 
L. defensorius] see prcc.J 
A. adj. That serves to defend; defensive. 

+B. sb. Something defensive; a defence --1677. 
Defer Wfa-a), v.x Inflexions deferred, de- 
ferring. [ME. differren, a. OF. dlffirer, ad. L. 
differre to carry apart, put off, etc. Orig. the 
same word as Differ v, (q.v.). The forms in 
de-, def-, are against the etymology.] fx, trans. 
To put on one side. (ME. only.) 2. To put off 
to some later time; to delay, postpone ME. 
Also absol, or intr, t3* T o put off (time) -1633 1 
to protract; intn to linger -1561. 

the spoile of the CItle vntill night 
a Hen. y/ , iv. vu. 141. Be wise to-day j ’tis madness 
to d. Young. 3. Deferre no tyme, delayes haue 
dangerous ends t//en, VI, in. ii, 33. Hence De- 
feTment, a putting off j postponement, DefoTrer. 

Defer (dliS’i), Inflexions deferred, de- 
1479. [a,F,d/ffrer,ad,L.de/erre; 
f. De- 1. 1, a-h/erre,] f i. trans. To carry down 
or away; to convey (rare) -1654. +2. To offer; 
in Law, to offer for acceptance. Const, to, 
rarely on, -1832. t3. To refer -i^r. 4, intr, 
To pay deference to 1686, 

M, To deferro to them any obedience, or honour 
Hobbes. 4. To d, to the judgment of others BukkRi 
Deference (de-fer ^ns). 1647. 

X (man), a (pass), an (laud), 


rence, f. difdrer to Defer fi. The action 
of offering (rare) 1660. 2. Submission to the 

acknowledged superior claims, skill, judgement, 
etc., of another 1647. 3. Courteous regard, as 
to one to whom respect is due 1660. 

2. Charles often paid a strange d. to minds inferior 
to his own DTsraeli. 3, Their age and learning. . 
entitle them to all d. Chatham. 

Phr. In d. to I out of practical respect or regard to. 

Deferent (defferent), a.^ and sb, ME. [a. 
F. difirent\ see Defer v.^] 

A, adj. Carrying or conducting 1626. 

The.. testes end in a pair of d. ducts Huxley, 

B. sb. I. A carrying or conducting agent; 
spec, in Phys., a duct for conveying fluids 1626. 
2. Ptolemaic Astron. The circular orbit of the 
centre of the epicycle in which a planet was 
conceived to move; corresp. (roughly) to the 
actual orbit of the planet ME, 3. One who re- 
ports a matter 1670. 

1. Though Aire be the most favourable D. of Sounds 
Bacon. 

Deferent (defferent), 1822. [f. Defer 
v.^] Showing deference, deferential. 

His opposition, .was always modest, d. 1822. 

Deferential (defere*nj‘al),<a:.'*- 1822. [f. De- 
ference -1--AL.J Characterized by deference; 
respectful. Hence Deferentia*lity deference. 
Deferentially adv. 

Defere*ntial, zr.2 1877. [a. F. difirentiel, 
f, ddfirent Deferent a.^] Phys. Serving to 
convey; pertaining to the deferent duct. 
Defervescence (dzfojve'sens). 1721. [f. L. 
defervescentem.] i. Cooling down. (Diets.) 2. 
Paih.UPne decrease of bodily temperature which 
accompanies the abatement of fever; the period 
of this decrease 1866. var. fDeferve'scency. 
So Deferve'seent a. and sb. 

Defeudalize ; see De- II. i and feudalize. 
Defial (di'foi-al). rare. 1470. [a. OF. de- 
fiaille, f. defier.] — Defiance. 

Defiance (difsi’ans). ME. [a. OF. defi- 
ance', see Defy z'.i and -ANCE.] ti. Renuncia- 
tion of faith, allegiance, or amity; declaration 
of hostilities -1649. 2. A challenge; a summons 
to a combat or contest ME. 3. The act of 
setting at nought 1710. t4. Declaration of 

aversion or contempt (rari) 1603. fs. Dis- 
trust [ = mod. F. difiance. J Pepys. 

X. fAi d. : at enmity or hostility; The Prouinces 
at d. with vs Greneway. 2. Shall we. .send D. to 
the Traytor Shaks. 4. Meets, for M. in. i. 143. 

Phr. To bid d. to ; to defy ; to brave, set at nought ; 
so to set at d. In d. of. setting at nought. 

Defiant (difsi'ant), a. 1837. [a. F. dijiani ; 
see Defy.] i. Showing a disposition to defy. 

II 2. Feeling distrust. [ = mod.I-'". difiant.] 1872. 

X. The man’s heart that dare rise d. . . against Idell 
itself Carlyi e. Defi’ant-ly adv., -ness (rare). 
fDefi'atory, a . rare. 1635. U * Defy z/.f ; 
cf. coimnendatory.] Bearing defiance. 
Defibrinate (di'ibi*brm<?il), v. 1845. [f. De- 
1 1. 1 4 Fibrin + -ate ] To deprive of fibrin. 
Hence Defibrina'tion, the process of depriving 
of fibrin. So Defi'briniice v. == Defibrinate. 
Deficiency (d^fiffensi). Also tdefidence. 
1634. [f* prec,J The quality or state of 
being deficient; failure; lack; insufficiency. 
Also attrib. 

In excess as well as in d. Grotk. Where art lias to 
supply the deficiencies of nature Newman. 

j}. of a curve (Math,); the number by which its 
double points fall short of the highest number po.ssible 
in a curve of the same order. 

Deficient (dffrjent). 1581, [ad. L. defi- 
cieniem, pr. pple. of deficere.] 

A. adj. 1. Wanting something necessary to 
completeness; falling short something; de- 
fective 1604. 2. Insufficient; inadequate 1632. 

t3- Failing, fainting -1632, 

X. Being not d., blind, or lame of sense Oih. i. lii. 
63, D. memory Johnson, X>. in knowledge about 
health x8<Sx. £>, numheri a number the sum of 
whose factors Is less than the number itself. 3. Lmr 
XV. vi. 33. 

Phr, ti?. camex that failure to act, or absence of 
anything, which becomes the cause or negative con- 
dition of some result. Hence Defl'clenuy adv* 

+B. sb. t. Something that is wanting; the want 
of something; a deficiency «x686, a. A de- 
faulter -1:719. 

Deficit (de’fisit, dPfisit). 1782. [a. F. dd- 
\fiGU, a. L. deficit * there is wanting formerly 
I used in inventories, etc,] A falling short; de- 


ficiency m amount; the excess of expenditure 
or liabilities over income or assets. 

There was a surplus . instead of a d. Bentham. 

II De fide (dJ f^i'd/) , predic. or attrib. phr. 
[L.] That is ‘ of faith to be accepted as an 
article of faith. 

Defier (dijfoi’oi). 1585. [f.DEFYz/.i-b-ERi.] 
One who defies, as a d. of the Gods. 
fDefigiiration (dzfigiur^i*Jan). 1585. [f. 

med.L. defigurarex see De- I. 6 and figwarel] 
Disfigurement -1830. So fDefi’gure 
I tDetigure (dx'fi'giui), 1599. [De- I. 3.] 
To figure, delineate. Alsoyf^. ”1631. 

fig.^y this defigured they the perplexed life of 
man 1615. ^ 

Defilade (defil^i-d), 1851. [f. Defile 
z/.s] = Defilement.^* 

Defilade (defiUi-d), v. 1828. [f. prec.] 

Fortif. To arrange the plan and profile of lorti- 
fications, so that their lines shall be protected 
from enfilading fire, and the interior of the 
works from plunging or reverse fire. 

Defile (drfsil, d^fsrl), sb. 1685. [a. F. di- 
fili (also used), f. difiler to Defile v.^ The 
final -^lost its accent in Eng., and became e 
mute.] I. Mil. A narrow way along which 
troops can march only by files or with a narrow 
front; esp. a narrow mountain gorge or pass, 

2. The act of defiling, a march by files 1835. 
De^e (dffai'l), ME. [Altered f. defoul, 

defoil, after File v. Cf. foul and file (the latter 
; — OE. fflan umlaut deriv. oi ffil foul); also 
Defoul.] ti-To bruise. (ME. only.) 2. 
To render foul ; to dirty 1530. 3. To render 

morally foul; to corrupt, taint, sully ME. 
t4. To violate the chastity of; to debauch -1769. 
5. To render ceremonially unclean 1500. ^6. 

To sully the honour of -1708. ty. absol. To 
cause defilement; to drop excrement -1596. 

2. An evyll birde that defiles hys own nest Latimer. 

3. Defyled with syne 1450. 4. The husband murder’d, 

and the wife defil'd Prior, $. They have defiled the 
priesthood Neh, xiii. 29. 6. Mids. N. xii. ii. 410. 7. 

I Hen, IV, II. iv. 456. Hence BefiTer, 

Defile (d/foid), v.^ 1705. [a. F. difiler, f. 
De- I. fi+yf/^sb. File.] Mtl. x. tntr. To march 
in a line or by files; to file off. Also trans/. 
2. tran<!. To traverse by files. 7 Obs. 1762. 
Defi'le,z/.3 rare. 1864. [a. F, (14th c. 
desfilher), f. di^, De- I. 6 + radical part oienfiler 
(- disenfiler).] — Defilade v. 

Defilement 1 (d^fsi-lmcnt). 1571. [f. De- 
file Z/.1 + -MENT.] The act of defiling, the 
being defiled; co 7 icr. anything that defiles. 

When Lust . , Lets in D, to the inward parts Milt. 
Comus 466. Defilements in water 1871. 

Defilement 1816. [a. moi\,F.d(fikment; 
see Defile z/.***] Foj tif. d’ho act or operation 
of defilading. 

Defilia*tion. [De- II. 1.] Deprivation of 

a son. Lamb, 

Definable (diToimabri), 1660. [f. De- 
fine z/.-b-ABLE,] Capable of being defined. 
As if infinite were d. Drydkn, A d. interest Geo, 
Eliot. Hence Defimabidity, Defimably adv. 
Define (d^ai-n), v. ME. [a. OF. defmer\ 
superseded by F. difinir, repr. i*.definir& (f. De- 
1.3+ finire to FiN ISH), Diffinire is also found 
in L. texts.] ti. trans. 'fo bring to an end. 
Also mtr. -1677. 2. To determine theboundary 
or limits of. Also fig. ME. b- 'Po make 
definite in outline or form 1815. +3. To limit, 
confine -1643. 4, To lay down definitely; fto 
fix upon iS3<; ^intr* to decide -1612. ts- To 
state precisely -1669. tAlso intr, 6. To set 
forth the essential nature of. (In early use : To 
describe.) ME. b. To set forth what (a word, 
etc.) means, f Not in J.1 1532. Also intr. 7. 
transf. To make (a thing) what it is ; to charac- 
terize 1633. 8* To separate by definition (from) 
(rare) 1807. 

*, A more ready way to d. controversies Barrow. 
a. In nature everything is distinct, yet nothing de- 
fined WoRPSW. 4. Ho * defined his position ' . . very 
clearly E, Quxncy. 6. I wyl descryue and dyfifyne 
it [the courte] to the Caxton. A lady once asked him 
how he came to d. Pastern *the mee of a horse* 
BoswELt, Hence Doffmemeut, description, defini- 
tion ; flimitation (rare). Deff'ner. 
f Defi’iiish, z/* rare, [mh OF. dej^niss-f sUm 
of definir.] trans, To define, Cil AUGER. 
Definite (dc’finit), a. (sk) 1530. [ad. L. 
dfinitus; see Define,] x. Having flxedllmits; 
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determinate; exact, precise 1553. Also transf 
of persons, in reference to their actions 1611. 
3. Gram. a. Applied in German and Early 
English to those forms of the adjective which 
are used when preceded by the definite article 
or an equivalent b. Of verbs : = Finite {rare). 
c. D. article', the article the, as indicating a 
defined or particularized individual. 1727. 3. 

Bot. Said of inflorescence having the central axis 
terminated in a flower-bud which opens first : 
also called centrifugal or determinate 1876. 

t. In a d. compass 1586. A d. understanding 1691, 
time 1726, answer Dickens. Be^ more d, in your 
statements {mod.). Hence De*finite»ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. I. Something that is definite 1530. fa. 
‘Thing explained or defined ' (J.) 1726. 

Deflation (defini-Jon). ME. [a. OF. dfe-, 
def-, diffmicion, ad. L. definitio 7 iem\ see De- 
fine.] fi. The setting of bounds; limitation 
{rare) -1483. 3. The action of determining a 

question at issue; spec, an ecclesiastical pro- 
nouncement ME. 3. Logic, etc. The action of 
defining (see Define v. 6) 1645. 4. A precise 
statement of the essential nature of a thing ME. 
b. A declaration of the signification of a word 
or phrase. (Not in J.) 1500. 5. The action of 
making definite; the condition of being made, 
or ofbeing definite, in form or outline; spec, the 
defining power of an optical instrument 1859. 

2. This challenge of infallibility, .discrediteth their 
[councils’] definitions Bramhall. 3. D. (with Logi- 
cians), an unfolding of the essence or being of a thing 
by its kind and difference Bailey, _ 4. The old d. of 
force was, that which caused change in motion Grove. 
5. Ad. of a word is any maner of declaration of a 
word T. Wilson. Hence Befini'tional a. of or per- 
taining to a d {rare). 

Definitive (di^fnutiv). ME. [a. OF. de/-, 
dijfmitif -ive, ad. L. de-, dijfinitivus \ see 
Definite,] 

A. adj. I. Having the function of finally de- 

ciding; determinative, final. a. Having the 
character of finality; determinate. In Biol. 
opp. to formative or primitive, as d. organs. 
1639* t3. Metaph. Having a definite position, 
but not occupying space : opp. to circumscrip- 
tive “I665. 4, That specifies the individual 

referred to; esp. in Gram. 1731. 

1. A d. answer Richardson, treaty Wilkes, verdict 
Macaulay, tjudge 1741. a. A d. .sy.stem 1821, result 
j86s. 4. Article Bailey. D. verb W. Ward._ 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) ti. A definitive 
sentence, judgement, or pronouncement -1804. 
a. Gram. A definitive word 1751. 

Hence Defl*nitive-ly adv ., -ness. 

Definitor (definoi’tSi). 1648. [ad. L.] i. 
An officer of the chapter in certain monastic 
orders, who decided points of discipline, ■fa. 
A kind of surveying instrument -i793- 

Defindtude (d/fi-niiiMd). 1836. [f. L. de- 

finitns, after infmitude, etc.] The quality of 
being definite; precision. 

Results of remarkable precisian and d. Latham. 
'(■Defix: (di'frx), v. ME, [f. L. defix-, ppl. 
stem of defigere.\ To fasten down ; to fix firmly 
or intently (///. and Jig.) -1679. 

In intent and defixed thoughts upon some .. object 
Glanvill. 

Deflagrable (de*fl%rllb’l), a. rare. 1691. 
[ f. L. deflagrare 4- -BLE. ] Capable of deflagra- 
tion. Hence Beflagrabidity, d, quality, readi- 
ness to deflagrate {rare). Boyle. 

Deflagrate ((le*iMgr<?it),z/. 1727. [LT^. de- 
fiagrai- ppl, stem, f. De- L 3 flagm 7 'e.’\ 
I. trans. To cause to burn away with sudden 
bursting into ilame and rapid combustion. _ 3. 
intr. To burst into flame and burn away rapidly 


1750. 

t. When coal is deflagrated with nitre T. Hutton. 

Such a degree of burning heat m would cause the 
nitre to d. G. Adams. 

Deflagratioa (deflUgr^ri’J’on). 1607. [ad. 1.. 
defiagraimtem. ] Tho rapid burning away 
of anything in a destructive fire -X837* a- 
Bhysks. The action of deflagrating 1666. 

The fall of a «0ark on gunpowder, for example, 
followed by the d, of the gunpowder Sm W, Hamilton. 
a. The metals are gotnetimea oxidbed by what is 
called d. T* P. J oh Eft * 

Defla^tor (da^fllgndtw)* 1:834. l(J..de- 
fiagrare,} An appamtu* for producing defla- 
gration* esp, a voltaic wrangement for producing 
intense heat 

Deflate (dlfl^i't), v, 1891. [f. L. defial- 


deflare, f. De- + flare to blow.] i. trans. To 
release the air from. 3. To reduce an. inflated 
currency 1919. Hence Defla*tion. 

Deflect (dffle*kt), v, 1555. [ad. L. defilectere, 
f, De- I. I, ^•\-flectere.'\ 

I I. trans, i. To bend down 1630. 2. To bend 
to one side, or from a straight line 1630; fig. 
ifiSS* 3- To turn to something different from 
its natural quality or use 1630. 

1. They pray . . with their knees deflected under them 
Lord. 2. If we look at an object through a prism, 
the rays of light coming from it are deflected Harlan. 
To d. the judgment by hope or fear Leckv. 
n. hitr. To turn to one side or from a 
straight line 1646; fig. 1612. 

At some parts of the Azores it [the needle] defiecteth 
not, but lyeth in the true meridian Sir. T. Browne. 
fig . The Mind, .can, every moment, d. from the line 
of truth and reason Warburton. 

Deflected (d/fle'kted), ppl. a. 1828. [f. 

prec.] I. Turned aside; bent to one side i860. 
3. Zool. and Bot. Bent downwards; = De- 
flexed 1828. var. Befle’ct. Mrs. Browning. 
Deflection ; see Deflexion. 

Deflective (d/jfle*ktiv), a. 1813. [f. De- 
flect z/. 4 - -ive. deflexive.)\ Having 

j the quality of deflecting, as d. forces. 

\ Deflector (d^fle'ktoi). 1837. [f. as prec. 

I for -ER. ilfS^\.\j^T defiexor.)'\ That which 
I deflects ; e.g. {a) a deflecting magnet; {b) a dia- 
phragm for deflecting a current of air, gas, etc. 

I Deflexed (d/fle*kst), ppl. a. 1826. [ad. L. 
deflexus->r-'^Xi.'\ Zool. and Bot. Bent down- 
wards; deflected, var. De*flex. 

Defle’Xible, a. 1796. [f. L. dejlexus.'] Ca- 
pable of being deflected. Hence Deflexibi'lity. 
Deflexion, deflection (di'fle'kjon). 1603. 

[ ad. L. deflexionem, f. deflex-, stem of defiectere. 
The sp. deflection, now common, is taken from 
the present-stem deflect- A i. The action of 

bending down; bent condition; a bend or curve 
1665. The action of turning, or state of being 
turned from a straight line or regular course; 
the amount of such deviation ; a turn or devia- 
tion 1605. 3. The turning of a word or phrase 
aside from its actual form, application, or use 
1603. 4* Siectr., etc. The turning of a mag- 
netic needle away from its zero; the measured 
amount of this 1646. 5. Optics. The bending 

of rays of light from the straight line. See 
Diffraction. 1674. Afitzttif. The deviation 
of a ship from her true course 1706. 

I. The deflection of a beam supporting a lateral 
weight 1879. a. The great deflection of the coast 
.southward from Cape Wrath Merivale. A deflection 
from simplicity Mozley. 3. A defle,xion of a word 1659. 

Deflexionize, -ed, -ation ; see De- II. i 

and Flexionize. etc. 

Deflexure (di'fle*ksiui,-fle*kjui). rare. 1656. 
[f. L. deflex- ppl. stem-H-URE.] Deflexion; 
the condition of being bent (down or away). 
Deflorate (d/flo»*r^t, de*flor<?t), a. 1828. 
[ad. L. defioratus.'] i. Bot. Past the flowering 
state; as anthers that have shed their pollen, 
etc, 3 . »= Deflowered 1883. 

Defloration (deflor^i’jbn). ME. [a. OF. 
dejloracion, ad. L. defloratio 7 iem, f. deflorare.'] 
I. The act of deflowering a virgin. 3. The 
culling of the choice parts of a book ME. 

a. The d^orations or MSS. containing excerpts 
R. Ellis. 

Deflore, deflour, obs. ff. Deflower. 
fDeflou-risli,®. 1494. \fi^.OYM{s)flouriss-, 
stem of dais) flourir, now ddfieurirx seeDE- 1. 6.] 
I. trans. To deflower; also fig. -1538. 3. intr. 
To cease to flourish 1656. 
tDeflow, V. [De- 1. 1.] intr. To flow down. 
Sir T* Browne. 

Deflower (di11auo*j), v. ME. [a. OF. des- 
florer, now dijlorer, f. De- I. 6 -\-fios, fiorem.] 
I, trans. To deprive (a woman) of nor virginity; 
to violate, ravish. Also fig, ta« To cull from 
(a book) its choice parts -1781. 3* To deprive 
of flowers 1630. 

t, fig* Actual discovery (as it were) rifles and de- 
flowers the newness and ireshneiisofthe object South, 
Hence Deflowercr. 

Defluent (de'fl«^at). rare, x6sa. [ad. L. 

defiuentem^ 

A. adj, Bowing down, decurrent. 

B. sb. That which flows down (from a main 
body). So tDe*fluency, fluidity {rare). 


fDefluous (de*fi2<3s), a. rare. 1727. [f. L. 
defluus. ] Flowing down ; also, falling off -1882. 
fDeflux (dffl2?ks), sb. 1599. [ad. L, de- 
JluxusP\ I. A flowing down; defluxion -1710. 
3. concr. An effluence {rare) -1682. 

Defluxion (d/fl^-kjsn). 1549. [ad. L. de- 
fiuxtonem, i. defluere,"] ti. A flowing down 
-1832. 3. Path. The flow or discharge accom- 

panying a cold or inflammation; arunmngat the 
nose; catarrh. Now rare. 1576. fa. That 
which flows down -1633 ; fig. an effluence -1678. 
Defoedation ; see Defedation. 
tDefoi’l, V. [ad. F. defeuiller.’\ trans. = De- 
foliate V . Holland. 

Defoliate v. 1793. [f. med.L. 

defoliare.'] trans. To strip of leaves; also fig. 
So Defo‘Hate a. having cast or lost its leaves 
{rare). Defolia’tion, loss or shedding of leaves. 
Defo’liator, that which defoliates; an insect 
which strips trees of their leaves. 

Deforce (d/fbaus), v. ME. [gi.AY.deforcer 
— OF. deforcier, f. des-, de- (De- I. 6) + forcier, 
forcer xoYorc^. Cf. Enforce, etc.] i.Law. 
To keep (something) by force {from the rightful 
owner) 1470. s. To keep (a person) forcibly 
out of the possession £?/his property 1531. 3* 

Sc, Law, To prevent by force (an officer of the 
law) from executing his official duty 1461. 

2. He [Stephen] deforced Mawd . of her right 
Ferne. Hence DefoTcement. DefoTcer. De- 
foTciant, one who keeps another wrongfully out of 
possession of an estate fDeforcia'tion. 

Deforest (difpTest), v. 1538. [De- II. 2.] 
I. Law. To msike no longer a forest; = Dis- 
afforest I, Disforest i, s. gen. To clear 
of forests or trees 1880. Hence Deforesta'tion. 
Deform (d2Tp*jm), a. arch. ME. [ad. L. 
deformzs', see De-I. 6 . ] Deformed; hideous. 

Sight so d. what heart of rock could long Drie- 
ey'd behold Milt. P. L. xi. 494. tDefo’rmly adv. 
Deform (di'fpum), v.'^ ME. [a. OF. de- 
foriner, now dlfor^ner, ad. L. deformare', see 
De- I. 6 .] I, trails . To mar the beauty or ex- 
cellence of; to disfigure, deface {lit. and fig.) 
1450. 3. To mar the form of; to misshape ME. 

3. To alter the form of; in Physics, to change 
the noi-mal shape of 1702. 1J4. Obs. var. of 

Dipform V . 

z. He. .deformed the country with ruine and spoUe 
Hayward. a. Cheated of Feature by dissembling 
Nature, Deform’d, vnfinish’d Rich. Ill, i. i. 20. 
Hence DefoTmaMe a. deformed; capable ofbeing 
deformed; hence Deformabi-lity. DefoTmer, 
one who or that which deforms. 
tDeform,z'.^ rare. ME. only, defor- 

mare.^ To form, fashion. 

Deformation (dtfpimei'jon). ME. [ad. L. 
deformationem.'] i. The action (or result) of 
deforming; disfigurement, defacement. 3. 
Alteration of form for the worse; (often opp. to 
reformation) 1546. 3. Physics. Alteration of 

shape; an altered form <^1846. 

3. The d. of the solar disc oy refraction 1869. 

! Deformed (dif/umd),///. tz. ME. [f. De- 
form Z/. + -ED.] ti. Marred in appearance 
>1632. 3. Marred in shape, misshapen; un- 

shapely. Now chiefly of persons. ME. 3. 
Shapeless --1677. \,fig- Perverted; morally 

ugly 1555. Hence Defo*rmed-ly adv,, f-ness. 
Deformity (drfpumiti). ME. [a. OB', de- 
formiti, ad. L. deformitas, i. deformts; see DE- 
FORM a,^ z. The quality or condition of being 
Deformed 1450. 3. Bodily misshapenness or 
malformation ME. 3. Aninstanceof deformity ; 
spec, a bodily malformation ME. transf A de- 
formed being or thing 1698. s^.fig. Moral ugli- 
ness or crookedness ME. I5. Misused for 
Difformity 1531. 

z. Disease [smalT-pox], and its consequent effects, d, 
X 805. * . Edmunde . . surnamed Cro wke backe . . for 
his deformytye Fabyan. 3. The tumour.. is merely 
a d. S. Cooper. 4. The corruption and deformitie of 
our nature X56X. The deformities of the representa- 
tive system Macaulay. 

Deforse, etc., obs. C Deforce, etc. 
Defo^ssioo. 1753- [mod.L* defossionem.'] 
The punishment of burying alive. (Diets.) 
tDefoud, defoid, v, ME. [a. OF. defiouUr^ 
{, De- I. z + foukr : — ^late L. ^fnllare, conn. w. 
L. Mlo fuller, etc. Assoc., in senses s» with 
Foul a, Ct Defile.] z. trms. To trample 
under foot; tread down -Z574. o. To crush 
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(/z/. and -1548. 3- To deflower* debauch 
-1596. 4. To violate (laws, holy places, etc.); 

to profane -*1614. 5. To render foul; to defile. 
AIso^^. ■*■1611. 6. To make unsightly. ME. 

only. Hence tHefoul, deforl sb, oppression ; 
defilement. 

fDefraU'd, sb. ME. [f. next, after Fraud 
sb,'\ =s Defraudation -1800. 

Defraud (difrg-d), v. ME. [a. OF. de- 
frauder {des-, def-,dif'), ad. 'L^ defraudare,] 1. 
To take or withhold from (a person) by fraud 
what IS his by right; to cheat, cozen, beguile. 
Also absoL a. jSg. To deprive or cheat (a thing) j 
of what is due to it (arcJi,) 1497. 

1. To d. citizens of their rights 1880. a. Here 
beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer. To boast one I 
^lendid "banquet once a year Goldsm. Hence 
Defrau'dment. "iObs. ! 

Defrauda‘tion. 1503. [a. OF., ad. L. de- j 

fraudationem', see prec.] The action (or an 
act) of defrauding; cheating. | 

Defray ^543- [a. F. ddfrayer, 

f. des-^ de- (De* I. 3, 6) +OF. jfraier to spend, 
tfrai, ■pl. fraist expenses, cost,] ti. To pay 
out, spend -1613. a. To discharge by paying; 
to meet, settle 1570. Also yf/. 3. To meet the | 
expense of; pay for. Now rare or arch. 1581. | 
t4. To reimburse (a person); to entertain free 
of charge -1858. ^ I 

x. Money to d. their charges Fuller. fig'. Can 
Night d. The wrath of thundring Joue Spenser F. Q. 
i, V. 42. 4. The State will d. you all the time you 

stay Bacon. Hence tDefray, sb. defrayal. De- 
frayable a. Defrayal, the action of defraying. 
Defrayer. Defrayment, defrayal. 

Defrock (d/fr^‘k), z/. 1581. [Cf. Disfrock:.] 
To deprive of the priesdy garb; to unfrock. 
Deft (deft), a, ME. [app. a doublet of 
Daft, q. v.] ti. =*Daft i [rare). (ME. only.) 
a. Apt, skilful, dexterous, clever or neat in ac- 
tion ME. 3. Neat, trim; handsome. Still dial. 
1579. 4. Quiet. Still diaZ. 1763. 

9. To see the lame so d. At that cup service Chap- 
man. Ofd. tongue Carlyle. 3. By the messe, a d. 
lass Heywooo. Hence De'ft«ly adv.^ -ness. 
Defunct (dffn'ijkt). 1548. [^d.'L. de/unduSj 
or ?a, F. defunct (Cotgr. now difuni.'\ 

A, adj. Having ceased to live; deceased, dead. 
Alsoy^. 1599. 

The Organs, though d. and dead before, Breake vp 
their drowsie Graue Hen. iv. i, 21. The ghost of 
a d. absurdity Coleridge. 

B. sb. The d.i the deceased; hence, with 7)/. 
iyareV, a dead person 1548. 

Deiunction (dz'f2?-gkj9n). rare. 1599. [ad. 
L. deJ^?ictzonem.] Dying, death. Hen. K, i.ii.sS. 
fDeiti*nctive, a. rare. [f. L. defunct- ppl. 
stem of defungi.'\ Of or pertaining to dying, 
as d. music, Shaks. 

Defuse, -ed, -edly, Defusion, -ive, obs. 
it Diffuse, etc. , 

fDefy*, sb. 15S0. [a. F. dSJi^ earlier de£'y, L 
dejfier, defier to Defy.] Declaration ot defi- 
ance; challenge -1734. 

Defy (dffar), ME. [a. OF. des-, def-, 
defer : — Rom. ^disfdare, f, Dl^-+*fidare to 
trust.] ti. trans. To renounce faith, allegiance, 
or affiance to; to declare hostilities against; to 
send a declaration of defiance to -1568. a. To 
challenge to combat [arch.) ME. 3. irans. To 
challenge to a contest or trial of skill. Const. 
to and i%f. 1674. 4. To set at defiance; to set 
at nought ME. ts- To reject, renounce, dis- 
dain, revolt at -xysS, t6. intr. To have dis- 
trust of. [OF. difer de.] -1613. 
z. The hnyghtes in the Castel defyen yow Malory. 
3. Defying the Ocean Gods to compete Bowknt. 4, 
Ha, thou fortune, I the defie Gower. The fortress 
defied their attacks Tiiirlwall, To d. a bribe Gav. 
fDefy, 2^.2 ME. [?] I. trans. and mtr. To 
digest -1542. a, irans. To concoct; to dis- 
solve. (ME. only.) 

%, To d. the stomachy a d^erson'. to digcsi the 
stomach : see Digest u. 

IjDdgagd (d^ga3<?), <3!.; fern. -de* 1697, [F. 
pa. pple, of diga^er,] Easy, unconstrained. 
Degamisti (dfgaunij), v. rare. By-form 
of Disgarnxsii; seeDE- I. 6. 

DegelsL*tioa. rare. [£. F. d/gekr,} Thaw- 
ing. (Diets.) 

tDege'nder, v. 1539. \ad. L. degenerare^ 
after Gender z /.] intr. To degenerate -1597. 
vur. tDegemer. 


Degeneracy (didge-n^rasi). 1664, [f. De- 
generate a.x see -ac 7.] The condition or 
quality of being degenerate; something that is 
degenerate (rare). 

This grand^ D. of the Church H, More. The cathe- 
dral of Sens is a sad d. from ours Alford. 

Degenerate (di'd5e‘iiei<?t), a. 1494. [ad. L. 
degeneratus; see next.] 

A. as fa. fple. = degenerated. ? Ohs, 

B. as adj\ 1. Having lost the qualities proper 
to the kind; having declined to a lower type; 
hence, declined in character or qualities; de- 
based, degraded 1494. Also fig. of things. 2. 

I tran^. Characterized by degeneracy 1651. 

1 I. Tbou art degenerat, & growen out of kynde 
Fabyan, How then art thou turned into the d. plant j 
of a strange vine Jer. ii. 21. Penguins.. a d. duck 
T, Herbert. Any d. form of active faith Morley. 
*. These d. days Pope* Hence Dege*nerate-ly 
adv.^ *11058 irare). 

Degenerate (d/dge meruit), 21. 1545. [f-ppl. 
stem of L, degenerare, f. degener adj., f. De- 

1. i+gener- (genus).'} 1. tntr. To lose the 
qualities proper to the kind ; to fall away 
from ancestral excellence ; hence, to decline in 
character or qualities, become of a lower type 

I 1553* transf. and fig. of things, ta* To 
show a degeneration or an alteration froi7i-s'j%<^. 

! t3- trans. To cause to degenerate --1811. 

I. When men d-, and by sinne put off the nature of 
f man T. Tayloiz. Plants for want of Culture, d . . 
sometimes so far as to change into another kind Bacon. 

2. Gods I how the son degenerates from the sire Pope, 
Hence Degenerative a, of the nature of, or tending 
to degeneration. 

Degeneration (dzd^ener^Jbn). 1481. [a. 
F. diginiration^ f, L. degenerare.} 1. The pro- 
cess of degenerating ; declining to a lower stage 
of being; degradation of nature 1607. b. Biol. 
A change of structure by which an organism, 
or an organ, assumes the form of a lower type 
I 1848. c. Path. A morbid change in the struc- 
ture of parts 1851. 2. Degeneracy 1481 . ts* 

That which has degenerated -1748, 

I. Capable.. of D. into any thing harmful Cowley. 
Such a dL may take place simply from want of use 
Carpenter. Fatty d. 1883, 3. The Degenerations 

and Counterfeits of Benevolence Hartley. 

13 egenerescence (-e*sens). 1882. [a. F. 

diginirescence (1799 in Hatzf.).] Tendency to 
d^enerate; the process of degeneration. 
i*Dege*nerous, a. 1597. [f. L. degener (see 
Degenerate v.), after Generous a.] i. 
Degenerate ; characterized by degeneration 
-1734. 2* transf. and fig. of things (esp. organ- 
isms or organic products) -1748. 

1. An upstart and d. race North. A d. feare 
Daniel, age Boyle. Hence fDege'nerously adv. 

Degcrm,©. [De-II. 2.] /jwzs. To remove 
the germ from (e. g. wheat). So De ge*rminator, 
a machine with iron disks for splitting the 
grains of wheat and removing the germ. (Diets.) 

Deglaze, v . ; see De- II. a and glaze. 
tDeglo-ry, v. rare. x6io. [De- II. s.] To 
deprive of its glory -1653- 
‘ fDeglute (dlglu'i),v. 1599. [f. L. deglutiz^e.} 
trans. To swallow down. Also absol. 

Deglu*tinate, v. 1609. [f. L. deglutinare ; 
see De- I. 6. ] 4" trans. To unglue; to loosen 
or separate (things glued together) -1727. 2. 

To extract the gluten from (inod.). Hence De- 
glutlna*tion. 

Deglutition (dz"gbzti*Jbn). 1650. [a. F. de- 
glutition, f. L, dcglutire; sec Deglute.] The 
action of swallowing. Also fig. 

In a city feast, .what d. Paley. Hence Degluth- 
tious a. pertaining or icntling to d. {rare). So De- 
glu*titory a. pertaining to d. ; swallowing (rare). 

DeigOTder. 1880. [f. Dkg(ree) + Order.] 
Math. The pair of numbers signifying the 
degree and order of any form. 
tDegOTge, V. 1493. [a. F. ddgorger ; see 

De- 1. 6.] « Disgorge -1737. 

Degradatioai (degv&da-J»n). X535. [a.F'., 
ad. L, degradaiionem, t. degradare to DEGRADE, ] 
I. Deposition from some rank, office, or posi- 
tion of honour as an act of punishment; as, the 
d. of an ecclesiastic, a knight, a military officer, 
a graduate of a university. 2. I4)wering in 
honour, estimation, social position, etc. ; the 
state of being so lowered *752. 3* l^^wering 

in character or quality; moral or intellectual 
debasement 1697. 4* Reduction to an inferior 


type or stage of development. Also attrib. 1850. 
b. spec. Biol. Reduction to a less perfect organic 
condition ; degeneration 1849. c. Bot. A change 
in the substance of plants, resulting m the for- 
mation of degradation-products (see quots.) 
1875. d. Physics. The conversion of (energy) 

I to a form less capable of transformation 1871, 

; 5. A lowering in strength, amount, etc. 1769. 

I 6. Geol. The wearing down of rocks, strata, etc., 
by atmospheric and aqueous action 1799. 

X. An.. active statesman, exposed to the vicissitudes 
of advancement and d. Johnson. 2. The d. of the 
poor-house Jevoks. 3, The d, of marrjing a man 
she did not love x866. 4. J). products*, products 

which have no further use in the building up of the 
structures of plants, e.g. gum, etc. 5. The d. in the 
value of silver A. Smith. 6. The chalk, yields rather 
easily to d. Phillips, Hence Degrada*tional a. 
manifesting structural d. 

Degradation 2 (dzgiad/'-Jsn). 1706. [In 
sense i, a. F. digradation, ad. It. dtgradazione, 

1. digradare to come down by degrees. Cf. 
Gradation.] i. The gradual lowering of 
colour or light in a painting; esp. that which 
gives the effect of distance. ? Obs. "!■ 2. Dimi- 
nution by degrees; the part so reduced -1730- 

Degrade (d/gr^'d), V. ME. [a. OF. de- 
grader, occas. desg-, f. De- I. i -t- L. gi'adus. ] i, 
trans. To reduce from a higher to a lower rank, 
to depose from (j'of) a position ot honour or 
estimation. 3. To lower in estimation, character, 
or quality; to reduce In price, strength, purity, 
tone, etc. 1500. 3. a. Biol, To reduce to a 

lower organic type. b. Physics. To reduce 
(energy) to a form less capable of transformation. 
1862. 4. Geol. To wear down (rocks, etc.) by 

surface abrasion or disintegration 1812. 5. 

intr. To descend to a lower grade or type; to 
degenerate 1850. 6. Cambridge Vniv. To put 

off entering the examination in honours for the 
degree of B.A. for one year 1829. 

t. His ccnsuie was to be degraded both from her 
ministry and degrees taken in theUniver.sity Meadk. 

2. How low avarice can d. a man Gollsm. I'o d, 
prices Cobden. 5. And thioned races may d. Tenny- 
son. Hence Degra’der. Degra*dingly adv. 

Degraded (di'gr^i ded), ppl. a. 1483. [f, 

prec.J I, Lowered in rank, position, reputa- 
tion, character, etc. ; debased. 2. a. Biol, 
Showing structural or functional degradation 
1862. b. Geol. Worn down 1869. 3* 

colour : Toned down 1877. 

I. A d. r.-ice of men Max Mollek, priest 1885, a. 
A d. form of life H. Drummond. 

Degra*ded, a. 156a. [f. Dk- I. + lj,gradus.} 
Her, Of a cross : Set on steps or dtgrees. 
'I'Degra’dement. [a. ob.s. F. ddgradement.} 
Degradation, abasement. MILTON. 
i*De-gravate, v. 1574. [f- L. degi-avare; 

see -ATE^.J trans. I'o weigh down, burden, 
load -1727. Hence fDegravaTlon* 

Degree (d/grr), sb. [ME. degre, pi. -ez^ a. 
OF. degre, earlier nom, degree kte pop.L. 
^degradus, f. DE- 1, x 4*gra(/us. | 

I. X, A step in an ascent or descent; one of a 
I flight of steps; a rung of a ladder. (Obs. exc, 

I in P/er.) Also irafkf, of anything resembling a 
step 1611, A step or stage in a process, 

I etc. ME. 3. A step in direct line of dc.scent; 
in pi. the number of such steps, determining 
I the proximity of blood in collateral descendants 
of a common ancestor ME. 4. A stage or 
position in the scale of dignity or rank; rela- 
tive social or official rank or station ; a rank or 
class of persons, ? Obs. MK, Mamuir, way, 
wise; relation, respect ME. 6. A step or stage 
in intensity or amount; the relative intensity, 
measure, or amount of a tmality, attribute, or 
action* (Cf. sense a.) ME. Tb. C'rlm. Law. 
Relative measure of criminality, m in Prhicipal 
in the firsts or second d. In t/.B, An: w, A grade 
of crime. 1676, 

*, sawe a ladder whyche had ten deiirc®! or 
stappes Caxton. yul. €, n, I a6. «. Which re. 

cognixance is the first d, to amendineni X550, Phr, 
My degrees : by little and little, gradually. 3. Pro* 
hibiied ot Jotvidden degrees ? degrees of coui^antjui. 
nity and affinity within which njurriage is not allowed. 
4, Knyite, scuuere, 5omarj and knawe, Iche inon in 
thayre degre ME. <S. MispriHion In dw hkhent d. 

H. t. V, Differing but k d., of Kind the 
same Milt. P. L, v. 190. JPhr, To a a* (colloq.) s to 
an undefined, but serious, extent. To the last d t to 
the utmost imuim. 
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n. spec, and techn. senses. i.A stage of 
proficiency in an art, craft, or course of study; 
esp. An academical rank conferred by a uni- 
versity or college as a mark of proficiency in 
scholarship; honorary distinction ME. 2. 
Gram, Each of the three stages (Positive, 
Comparative, Superlative) in the compari- 
son of an adj. or adv. (Cf, 1 . 6.) 1460. 3. Geom. 

{Astron., Geog., etc.) A unit of measurement of 
angles or circular arcs, being an angle equal to 
the 90th part of a right angle, or an arc equal 
to the 360th part of the circumference of a circle 
(which subtends this angle at the centre) ME. 
b, transf. A position as measured by degrees 
(chiefly of latitude) 1647. 4. Thermometry, a. 

A unit of temperature varying according to the 
scale in use. b. Each of the marks denoting 
degrees on the scale of a thermometer, or the 
interval between two successive marks. 1727. 
5. Mus, Each of the successive lines and spaces 
on the stave; also applied to tone or interval 
1674. f6. Arith. A group of three figures 

taken together in numeration -X677. 7. Alg, 

The rank of an equation or expression as deter- 
mined by the highest power of the unknown or 
variable quantity, or the highest dimensions of 
the terms which it contains 1730. 

3. b. He knew the Seat of Patadise, Could tell m 
what D. It lies Butler Hud . i. i. 174. 

Degree (d%r2“), v, 1614. ff. prec. sb.] ti. 
trans, lo lead or bring on by degrees -1670. 
2. To confer a degree upon, nonce-^use, 

IlDegU (de*gw). 1843. [Native name.] Zool. 
A S. Amer. genus 0 ctodo 7 i of hystricomorphous 
or porcupine-like rodents. 

Degiist (dig»'st), 27 , rare, 1623. [ad. L, 
gustare.] To taste, PiS.%o aisoL 
Degustate (dig^'sl^it), v, rare, 1599. [f. 
L. degustat-^ ppl. stem ; see prec. ] = prec. Hence 
Degusta'tion, the action of dcgusting. 
(iDdhachd (d^ha-Jc), a. 1766. [obs. F., f. 
Die- I.^i, a’>rhacher.'\ Her. = Couped, q, v. 
Dehisce (cUhi*s), v, 1657. [ad. L. dehisce^'e, 
f. De- I. 2 -h/Aseere, inceptive of hiare to gape. J 
17 / tr. To gape; in J^o/. to burst open, as seed- 
vessels. 

Dehiscence (dHirscns). 1828. [ad.mod.L. 
dchiscmtla, f. L. dehisccjitcm.\ see prec.] Gaping, 
opening by divergence of parts; in Bot. the 
bursting open of capsules, fruits, anthers, etc. 
in order to discharge their mature contents. 
Also and ge/i. So DeM’seent a. gaping 
open; m Bot. opening as seed-vessels. 
Deho*nestate, v, rare. 1663. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. dehonesta)'e\ see De- I. 6.J tra 7 is. To dis- 
honour, disparage. Hence Dehonesta*tion, dis- 
honouring, dishonour. 

11 Dehors (doho-r). 1701. \jx, 0 ¥ , dehors ] 
OF, also defors, a late L. comb, of de prep. + 
h. fo7*as, fo7’is out of doors.] 

A. p 7 r'p. (Law.) Outside of; not within the 
scope of. 

tB. sb. (Fortif.) All sorts of separate out- 
works, made for the better secai*ity of the main 
works. (Diets.) 

Dehort Now 1533. [ad. 

L. dehortarl; see De-I. 2.I T'o use exhorta- 
tion to dissuade from; to advise against. Also 
absoL 

Wherby we doe perswade..disswa( 3 e..exhorte, or 
dehor te any man T. Wil-son# Crokcr dehortjj me 
from visiting Ireland Southey. So Dehorta*tion, 
earnest dis-Huasion, BeliOTtative, «. dehortatory; 
sb, a deliortative address or argument. BehOTta- 
tory^ a, characterized by dehortationi a de- 
hortatory address, BebOTter# 
Dehtimaiiia;e(djt'hi7lf*mlinoiz),2/. 1818, [I)b- 
n. %,] trms. To deprive of human attributes. 
Turner's face was a good deal de-lmmanized Moore. 

fDehU’Sk, V, 7 *ari, 1566. [De- 11 . a.] I'o 

derive of the husk. 

Dehydrate (d*(hordr<?k), 1876 . [f, Be- 
IL 2 + Gr. (/Scop -b -ATE Che777, i. trans. To 
deprive of water, or of its constituents. a. 
inir. To lose water as a constituent 1886 . 
Hence BehydraTdon# the removal of water, or 
of its constituents, in a cltemical combination. 
Dehydrogenate (di]hoi*drpid£;dn/fit), v. 
[Be- 11. 3K.] ■•snext 

DehydrogejodsKO (di^jhai’dr^^idi^^note), v* 
1878 . [De- IL %,] chmn. To deprive of its 


hydrogen; to remove hydrogen from. Hence 
Deh;7‘drogeniza‘tion. 

Deicide 1 (drisaid). 1653. [ad. mod.L. 
ezda;^ see -cide i.] The killer of a god. 
Deicide 2 (drisoid). 1611. [ad. mod.L. type 
^deicidium\ see -ciDE 2. ] The killing of a god. 
Hence Dedcidal a. of or pertaining to d. 
Deictic (doi-ktik), a. Also deiktic. 1828. 
[ad. Gr. deiKTtKoSy f. Bettcros vbl. adj. of S^iKvvmi. 
A purely academic word.] Directly pointing 
out, demonstrative ; in Logic, applied to reason- 
ing, and opp. to elenctic, which proves indi- 
rectly. So tDei-ctical a, tDei'ctically adv. 
Deiflc (dfii'fik), a, 1490. [a, F. deijique, 
ad, L. deificus.\ Deifying, making divine; 
loosely, divine, godlike. So fDei’fical. 
Deification (d/jifik^^-Jan). ME. [f. L. dei- 
ficare to Deify.] The action of deifying ; dei- 
fied condition; a deified embodiment, b. Ab- 
sorption into the divine nature 1856. 

Deiform (drifpim), a, 1642. [ad. med.L. 
deiformis.'\ x. Godlike in form. 2. Conform- 
able to the nature of God; godlike 1654. Hence 
Deifo*rmity, d. quality. 

Deify (drifai), 27. ME. [a. F. diifier.^ ad. L. 
deificare', see-FY.] irons. To make a god of; 
to exalt to the position of a deity; to enroll 
among the gods. b. To render godlike ME. 
c. To treat, regard, or adore as a god 1590. 

[They] were both ystellyfyed In the heauen and 
there defyed Lydg. b. No vertue more deified a 
Piince then Clemencie Sir T. Herbert, c. The old 
I man deifies prudence Johnson. Hence Bedfier. 
De‘ifyinsvbt.s&, 3 .ndppt,a, 

Deign (de^n), 27 , ME. [£L.OF,degnzer,{Tom 
14th c. daigner : — L. dignare, by-form of 
dignari, i.dignus.‘\ 1. inir. To think it worthy 
of oneself (to do something) ; to vouchsafe, con- 
descend. Also \impers, 2. tra 7 is. with simple 
ohj. a. To condescend to give or bestow, to 
vouchsafe. (Now esp, with I'cply, a 7 iswer, in 
neg. sentences.) 1589. tb. To vouchsafe to 
accept. (Opp. to to disdain.) -1661. ts- To 
dignify (a person) with. [ ~ L. dignari.'^xde^Z. 

X, Would he daineto wed a Countrie Lasse Greene. 
a. Nor would we deigne him buriall ofhismenU/acl. 

1. ii. 60. b. Thy pallat then did daine The roughest 
Berry_, on the rudest HedgeApit. 4* Cl. i. iv, 63. 
fDei'gnous, a. ME. [app. short f. dedei- 
gnous, Disdainous; cf. Dainv,] Disdainful, 
haughty -1643. 

II Dei gratia. [L.] By the grace of God ; see 
Grace. 

Deii (dfl, dzl). 1500. [Sc.] I. The Devil. 

2. A mischievously wicked fellow 1786. 
Deinosatir, Deinothere, etc. ; see Dmo-. 
De-insularize, -integrate, etc. ; see De- 

II, I and Insularize, etc. 

IlDeipara (dz|i*paia.). 1664. [lateL., f. deus 
-partis, -a; a L. equiv. of Gr. Qeorbnos.l A 
title of the Virgin Mary, ' Mother of God So 
Del’parous a. bearing a god. 

Deipnosophist (daipnp’s^yiist). x6$6, [ad. 
Gr. denrvoaofpiarTjSy {, Bhitvov dinner + cro^i- 
(ST-qs a master of his craft.] A master of the art 
of dining : taken from B^nrvoacKpLarou, the title 
of the Greek work of Athenaeus, in which a 
number of learned men discuss dinners, litera- 
ture, and miscellaneous topics of every kind. 
Deis(e, obs. f. Dais. 

Deism (driz’m). 1682. [f. L. deus + -ism. 
Cf. F. diisTTU.'] The doctrine or belief of a 
deist; usually, belief in the existence of a God, 
with rejection of revelation; ' natural religion '. 

D. being the very same with old Philosophical 
Paganism Bentley. 

Deist (drist). 1621, [a. F. diisie, f. L, d'eus^ 
One who acknowledges the existence of a God 
upon the testimony of reason, but rejects re- 
vealed religion. 

(The term was originally opposed to atheist, and 
was interchangeable wiih iheist even in tiie end of 
the r7th c,]l 

In speaking of a d. they fix their attention on the 
negative, in speaking of a thcist on the positive aspect 
of his belief 1880, Hence Bei’sttc a. of the nature 
of or pertaining to deists or deism, Bei'Stical a, 
(in same sense)? also, tending to deism; *ly adv, 
jDe'itate,///. d.[rcpr. aL. ^deitatus (tr, Gr, 
Deified. Cranmer. 

Deity (dr'iiti). ME. [a. F. dd7% act, L , deitas, 
(formed by Augustine 7?^ Civ. Del vn, i. , 


after L. divimtas),'] i. The estate or rank of 
a god; godhood; godship; esp. withj^orr. pron, 
b- The divine nature of God; Godhood; the 
Godhead. ME. 2. concr, A divinity, a divine 
being, a god. Also jig. ME. 3. (with capital.) 
A supreme being as creator of the universe; the 
Deity, the Supreme Being, God, (Esp. as a 
term of Natural Theology.) 1647. 

I. The Goddes themselues (Humbling their Deities 
to loue) Wini. T. iv. iv. 26. b. The fader the sone 
& the holy ghost, one essence of deite 1502. 2. The 

chief d., the sun Sullivan, jig. Tobacco (England's 
bainefull D.) 1630. 3. Men spoke of the Deity', as 

a sort of first cause of all things, and.. had lost sight 
of the Personal God Pusey. Hence De'ityship. 
DejC’Ct, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. ME. [ad. L. 
dejectus ; see De- I. i . ] 1 , pa.pple. Thrown d own ; 
tcast away. 2. ppl. a. Dejected 1528; abased 
1510. Hence Deje'ctly adv. 

Deject (dz'id^e'kt), 27. ME. [f. L. deject-, 
ppl. stem of dejicere.'] i. trans. 'To cast down; 
to overthrow, arch, or Obs. ta. To cast away, 
reject “1633. ta* jig. To lower in condition or 
character, to abase -1691. t4. To reduce the 

strength of, weaken -1684. 5. To depress in 
spirits; to cast down, dispirit, dishearten. (The 
ordinary current sense.) 1581. 

3. Being loath to d. them whom he had once ad- 
uanced 1601. 5. Good Authours d. me too-too much, 
and quaile my courage Florio Montaigne. Hence 
ll Dejecta sb. pi. excrements. Deje*ctant a. Her , 
bending down. Deje'cter. 

Dejected (dz'idge'kted), 75//. a:. 1581. [f. 
prec.] I, ht. Cast down (arch) 1682; in Her, 
bent downwards 1889. t2. Lowered in estate, 
condition, or character; abased, lowly -1721. 
3. Downcast, low-spirited 1581. Also transf. 

. To-day glad— to-morrow d. Lytton. transf. 
ith a drooping head and d. pace Scott. Hence 
Deje'cted-ly adv., -ness. 

Dejection (dzVIge-kJsn). ME. [a, OF., ad. 
L. dcjectionenv, see Deject ppl. a.] i. lit. The 
action of casting down; the fact of being cast 
down 1681. A casting down; abase- 
ment, humiliation -1659, 3. Depression of 

spirits; dejected condition 1450. t4. Lowering 
of force or strength -1732. 5. Med. Fmcal dis- 

charge 1605. 6. That which is dejected 1727. 

X Adoiation implies submission and d. ; so that, 
while we worship, we cast down ourselves Pearson. 
3. What besides Of sorrow and d. and despair Our 
trail tie can sustain Milt. P. L.xi, 301. 6 . Faecal 

dejections 1849. Igneous dejections [from a volcano] 
Murchison. So fDeje'ctive a, characterized by, or 
betokening, d. ; purgative. 

Dejectory (dfid^e-ktari), a. 1640. [f. L. 

dejicere toDEjECT,} Med. Capable of promoting 
eyacuation of the bowels; aperient. 

Dejecture (dfidse’ktiui). 1731. [f. as prec.] 
Matter discharged from the bowels ; excrement 
fDe'jerate, v, 1607. [f. L. dejerare, f. De- 
I. 3 +• jurarel\ inir, and trails. To swear 
solemnly -1641. So tDejera*tion. 

D^jeune, d^junig. Obs, or arch, 1630 [For 
QZxlitT desjeuTie, DrsjUNE, q.v.] — next. 

[| Dejeuner, fd^jeund (diJ^dne). 1787. [mod. 
F. dijeuner, formerly often dijeu 7 ie (cf. Cou- 
CHEE), pres. inf. used subst.] The morning 
meal; breakfast. (In France, often — luncheon!) 
De jure ; see De I. c. 

Dekadarchy, -drachm, Dekarch, etc. ; 
see Deca-. 

Dekle, var. of Deckle. 

Del, obs.f. Deal and of Dole, mourning. 

Dela*bialize, [De-II. i.] To deprive of 
its labial character. Sweet. 
i'Dela’ce, v. rare, [a. F. dilacer.’] To untie, 
undo. Howell. 

Delacerate, etc., obs. f. Dilacerate, etc. 
Delacrima-tion. Also delacry-. 1623. [ad. 
L. delacrimaiioneTit ; see De- I. i.] Weeping 
(obs.) ; a superabundant flow of an aqueous or 
serous humour from the eyes ; epiphora, 
Delacta-tion. 1727. [De- 1 , 6.] The act 
of weaning; b. ' artificial arrest of the secretion 
of milk' (Sjd, Soe, Lex.), 

Delaine (d/L’i'n). 1840. [Short for muslin 
delaine, F. monsseUne de him lit. 'woollen 
muslin'.] A light textile fabric for women's 
dresses ; orig. of wool, now usually of wool 
and cotton. 

Delaminate (dn«‘mm<fit), 1877. [fiDE- 
: L r, 3 4 -L. lamiTtaf) hnns. and intr. (Biol,) 

(?J) (jeisi), S (Fr. iaim), S (fir, fem, ^arth). 


d(Ger. K^la). II (Gen Miller), g (Ft, Hum), ^ (cutl), e (e«) (tlwe). ^ 
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To split into separate layers. Hence Delami- 
na'tion, the process of delaminating : spec, ap- 
plied to the formation of the layers of the 
Blastoderm, q,v. 

fDela*pse, sh, rare. 1630. [ad. L. delapsus 
(see next).] Downfall, descent --1657. 
Delapse (dnse*ps), v, ? Obs. 1526. [f. L. 
delap s-^ delabi, f. De- I. H- tnir. To fall 
or slip down, descend, sink {lib. andyf^.). 

Nature is delapsed into that dotage and folly Biggs. 
So tDela'psion, spec, in Path. = prolapsus. 
fDelassa'tion. rare. \i.\^.delassare.'\ Fa- 
tigue. Ray. 

Delate (dlJei’t), v. 1515, [f. L. delai-, ppl. 
stem oideferre ; see Defer ti. trans. = 
Defer v.'^ i. -1626. t2. = Defer 2. -1875. 
ts. To hand down or over ; to refer -1858. 4. 

To accuse, impeach ; to inform against ; to de- 
nounce to a tribunal 1515; to report (an offence, 
etc.) 1582. 5. To relate 1639. 

I. To try exactly the time wherein Sound is delated 
Bacon. 4. To d. sinners from the pulpit Johnson. 
To punish the crimes delated vnto him 1605. 

Delate, obs. f. Dilate, Delete. 

Delation (d/T^i-Jan). 1578. [ad. L. dela- 
iionem\ see Delate v.] ti. Conveyance (to 
a place) -1626. a. Handing down, transference. 
Obs. (exc. in Pom. Law.) 1681, 3. Informing 

against; accusation, denouncement 1578. 

I. It is certain that the D. of Light is in an Instant 
Bacon. 

Delator (dn^ is i). 1572. [a. L. ; see De- 
late V. ] An informer, a secret or professional 
accuser. Hence tDela*tory a. of the nature of 
delation. 

Delay (dri^*), sb. ME. [a. F. dSlai ; see 
Delay v. j i. The action of delaying; putting 
off; procrastination; loitering, a. The fact of 
being delayed; hindrance to progress 1748. 

*. The Lawes d, Haml. iii. i. 72, Fabius thou, 
whose timely delays gave strength to the state Bowen. 
9. There will be a d. of a day Jowett. 

Phr, Without d . ; without loitering, at once. 

Delay (dzT^‘),z'.l ME, [a, OF. delaier.^ de- 
lay erXo defer. Late L. dilatare, freq. oldifferre, 
accounts for the sense, not for the form.] i. 
trans. To put off; to defer, postpone. a. To 
impede the progress of; to retard, hinder ME. 
3. intr. To put off action; to linger, loiter 1509. 

1. My Lord delayeth his comming Matt. xxiv. 48. 
Delaying as the tender ash delays To clothe herself 
Tennyson, a, Joy and Grief can hasten and d. Time 
Steele. 3, So spake th’ Eternal Father, .iior delaid 
the winged Saint After his charge receivd Milt. P. L. 
V. 247, Hence Delay*er (now rare), one who (or 
that which) delays. Delay'ingly adv. +Delay*- 
ment, delaying; delay, 

fDelay, z/.2 1530. [a. F. delayer, in OF. 

desleier: — Rom. ^dis-ligare, f. L. Dis- + ligare.l 
I. To Allay; to temper -1624. a. To miti- 
gate, assuage --1603. 3. To soak [rare) -1580. 
([Del credere (del hrexlcre), allrzb. and adv. 
phr. 1797. [It. *= * of belief, of trust’.] Comm, 
A phrase expressing the obligation undertaken 
by a factor, broker, or commission merchant, 
when he guarantees and becomes responsible 
for the solvency of the persons to whom he sells. 
Hence del credere agent, account, etc. 

Del credere commissionx the additional premium 
charged by the factor for this guarantee. 

II Dele (dPlz). 1841, [L. dele^ and sing. pres, 
imper. act. of delere to DELETI 2.1 * Delete (the 
letter, etc. marked) (Commonly written ch) 
Dele, obs. f. Deal. 

IjDeleatur 1602. [L. « *lct it 

be deleted’.] A written mark on a printed 
proof-sheet directing something to be omitted ; 
hence fig. 

£>., therefore, wherever you meet it Evelyn. 
Deleble, var. of Deuble. 

Delectable (dile-ktilb’l), a. ME. [a. OF.; 
ad. I./, delectahilis. In Shaks., stressed dedecU 
able.] Affording delight; delightful (Now used 
seriously in poetry only, or elevated prose.) 

Trees of God, D. both to behold and taste Milt. 
P, L. vn. 539. Hence DfelectabiTity, d. quality, 
Dele’ctableness. Delextably adv, 

Delectate (drie*kt<rit, v, ran. 

r8o2. [f. ppl stem of L. deleciarel\ trans. To 
delight. (/Xffected or humorous.) 

Delectation (dz'lekt^Tsn). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. delecialionem.] The action of delight- 


ing; delight, enjoyment. Also transf. (Now 
restricted to the lighter kinds of pleasure.) 

II Delectus (dzle'kt^s). 1828. [a. L. == ^selec- 
tion ’.] A selection of passages, esp. Latin and 
Greek, for translation. 

Delegable (deTz'gab’l), a. 1660. [f. L. dele- 
gare 4- “BLE . ] Capable of being delegated. 
Delegacy (de-Iigasi). 1533. [f. Delegate 
sb . ; see -ACY.] i. The action or system of dele- 
gating; commission or authority given to act as 
a delegate. 3. A body or committee of dele- 
gates; fa meeting of such a body 1621. 
Delegant (de*hgant). 1627. [ad. L. dele- 
gantem.^ One who delegates; in Civil Law, 
one who, to discharge a debt, assigns his own 
debtor to his creditor, as debtor in his place. 
Delegate (dedzg/t), sb. ME. [a. OF. dele- 
gat { =mod.F. ddUgub), ad. L. delegatus ipsi.-pple., 
used as sb. in Romanic.] 1. A person sent or 
deputed to act for or represent another or 
others ; a deputy, commissioner. a. spec. A 
commissioner appointed by the crown under the 
great seal to hear and determine appeals from 
the ecclesiastical courts 1554. b. Oxford U?nv. 
A member of a permanent committee entrusted 
with some branch of University business 1604. 
3. U.S. The representative of a Territory in 
Congress, where he has a seat and the right 
of speech, but no vote 1825. b. House of Dele- 
gates'. {a) the lower house of the (General 
Assembly in Virginia, West Virginia, and Mary- 
land; ( 3 ) the lower house of th^e General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Delegate (ded/g^), ///. <2. 1530. [ad. L. 
delegatus 02.. pple.J Delegated. 

Delegate (de*lig<?it), v. 1530. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. delegare.'] 1, trans. To send or commis- 
sion (a person) as a deputy or representative, 
with power to act for another; to depute 1623. 
3. To entrust or commit (authority, etc.) to 
another as an agent or deputy 1530; loosely, 
to assign -1774. 3 * CzVzV Law. "To assign to 

a creditor as debtor in one’s place 1818. 

X. Will any man .. think it reasonable my Lord 
Keeper should, ad placitum^ d. whom hee will to 
keep the Seale 1641. z. Those bodies.. to whom the 
people have delegated the power of legislation T. 
Jefferson, I wish we could d to women some of 
this work Helps. Hence Delegatee*, the paity to 
whom a debtor is delegated by the delegant. 
gative a. having the attribute of delegating; of dele- 
gated nature. 

Delegation (delrg<?i ‘Jon). 16 n. [ad. L. dele- 
gationcm.] i. The action of delegating or fact 
of being delegated (see Delegate v.) 1612. 
3. A charge or commission given to a delegate 
1611. 3, A delegated body; a number of per- 
sons sent or commissioned to act as repre- 
sentatives 1818. 4. Civil Law. The assignment 
of a debtor by his creditor to a creditor of the 
delegant, to act as debtor in his place and dis- 
charge Ins debt 1721. 5. A letter, etc. not nego- 
tiable and unstamped, used by bankers and 
others for the transfer of a debt or credit 1882. 
jjb, A share-certificate. [F. diligaiion.] 1882. 

3. The Jersey d. ..presented to congress a number 
of the counterfeits H. Phillips, g. b. The English 
government intended purchasing aoo,ooo Suez Canal 
delegations i88s. 

Delegator (de*l/'g<?itojt). 1875. [acl L.] One 
who delegates, a delegant. Hence De’dega- 
tory (2. of or relating to delegation ; of the nature 
of delegated power; fholding delegated autho- 
rity, 

IlDelenda (dHcndS,), sb, pi. 1645. [L.] 
Things to be deleted. 

tDele*niiate, v. rare. 1623. [irreg. f. X.#, de- 
Imire.] To soothe, mitigate -1637. 

Delete (dTlPt), v. 1495. [f. L. aekt-f delere.] 
fi, trans.To destroy, do away with - 3 c 8 sx. 3. 
To strike out, erase, expunge 3:605* fig, 
a. Here . . the and must be deleted F* Hall* So 
fDelo'te pa.ppU. deleted. 

Deleterious (clelrtio*ri»s), a, 1643. [f.mod. 
L, deleterius, fu Gr» t (ult.) dtjkU- 

crBai to hurt; see -ous.] Physically or morally 
harmful or injurious; noxious, 

Tif pity wine should be so d. Byron. Politics is a 
d. profession EMRaaoK. var, fDelete'dal a. Hence 
Deidte*rloufl4y adv.^ -ixess. 
tDeletery a. Also erron. *ory, 

•ary, 1576. [a. med.L, deleterius; see prec. 
Cf. Dbletory.] 


A. adj. Deleterious, poisonous -1684. 

A certain deletary and poysonous quality 1657. 

B. sb. I. A deleterious drug; a poison. Also 

fig- ~x 653. 3. That which destroys the effect 

of anything noxious ; an antidote. [Assoc, w, 
L. delere.] -i66o. 

a. Deleteries of sin and instruments of repentance 
Jer. Taylor, 

Deletion (dzTrJan). 1590. [ad. L. dele- 
tio7iem.] I. The action of effacing or destroy- 
ing; destruction. Now arch. 1606. 2. 1 'he 

action of deleting ; the fact of being deleted ; a 
deleted passage, an erasure 1590. 

I. A total d. of the sin Jer. Taylor, a. The d. was 
initialed in the margin Kay. 

Deletive (dzTrtiv), a. [f. L. delet-^ delere.] 
Having the property of deleting. Evelyn. 
Deletory (dnrtsri). 1612. [f. as prec. + 

-ORY.] 

A. adj. That is used to delete, effacing. 

B. sb. That which destroys or effaces. (Cf. 
Deletery sb. 2.) 1647. 

Confession, .as a d. of sin Jer. Taylor. 

Delf 1 (delf). Now local. [ME. delf, late OE. 
dKlf, f. (ult.) delf an to Delve.] i. That which 
is delved or dug; as, a pit; a trench; a quarry; 
a mine. f 3. That which is or may be dug 
into ; as, a bed of any earth or mineral -1706. 
3. Sc. A sod 1812 ; tin Her. a square repr. a 
sod, used as an abatement -1688. t4. A thrust 
of the spade -1688. Also aitrib. 

i. The fens are divided by embanked upland rivulets 
or ‘delphs' 1851. Quarries or Delfes of Stone or 
Slate 1588. 

Delf2, delft (delf, delft). Also delph. 
1714. [a. Du. Delf, now Delft, a town of Hol- 
land, named from its chief canal, known 2.sdelf, 
delve * ditch ’ ; see prec.] A kind of glazed 
earthenware made at Delf or Delft in Holland ; 
originally called Delf ware. Also aitrib. 
Deliaa (dz*lian), a. 1623. [f. L. Delius (Gr. 
A77 Aio5) + -an.] Of or belonging to Delos, an 
island in the Grecian aichipclago, the reputed 
birthplace of Apollo and Artemis. 

D. problem, the problem of findinfj the side of a 
cube having double the volume of a given cube (/.tf. 
of finding the cube root of 2); so called from the 
answer of the oracle of Delos, that a plague raging at 
Athens should cease when Apollo’s altar, which was 
cubical, should be doubled. 

fDeli'bate, v. 1623. f f L. delihat-y dclibare ; 
see De- I. 2.] trans. "ro take a little of, ta.stc, 
sip; also fig. -1660. Ilcncc '•[Deliba'tion, a 
taste or slight knowledge of something ; a por- 
tion e.xtracted. 

tDeli'ber, v. ME. [acl delibcrarOy f. T)e- 
1 . ^i-hbrare to balance, weigh. ] ,, i. iiiir. To 
deliberate, consider -1545. a. tf'aJis. ’“To de- 
termine, resolve -1580. 

Deli’berant. rare. 1673. [ad, L. delibe- 
rantcffu] One who dclibcratc.s. 

Deliberate (d/li*berA'l), a. 1548. [ad. L. 
delibcratus pa. pple. ] i. Well weighed or con- 
sidered ; carefully thought out ; done of set 
purpose ; studied ; not hasty or rash. 3. Of 
persons ; Characterized by deliberation ; con- 
sidering carefully; not hasty or rash 1596. 3* 

Leisurely, slow, not hurried x6oo, 

*. Such as ill stead of rage D. valour breath’d 
Milt, A. i. 554- O these d. fooles Merck. V, 
It , ix. 80. 3, D. in his movciments ( mod .). Hence 

Deli*berate 4 y adv., -ness. 

Deliberate (tl/li*b6r^it); v. X550. [f. I., de- 
Uberat-y ppl stem of deliUntre; see Deuber. ) 
fi. trans. To weigh in the mind; to consider 
carefully with a view to decision; to think over. 
(Now to d, upon.) -1829, 3, intr. To use con- 
sideration with a view to decision; to tliink 
carefully; to lake time for con.sideration. 
Const, jof on, upon, etc, 1561. fa . To resolve, 
determine -3:633. 

a. Two daies the King deliberated vpon «m answer 
]i; 6»4. The woman that deliberates k lost AmusoN. 
Deliberation (dllibM-Jon). ME. [a, F., 
ad. L. deUberationem,] x. The action of de- 
liberating; careful consideration witli a view 
to decision, a. The consideration and discus- 
sion of the reasons for and against a measure 
by a number of councillors 14B9; fa conference 
-1648. t3. A resolution or determination •“X653, 
4. Deliberateness of action ME, ; absence ot 
hurw; leisureliness iBkk. 
r. To cloio tedious d. with hiity resolves Johnson. 
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DELIRE 


DELIBERATIVE 


2. The deliberations of the Royalist Convention 
Macaulay, 4 Hee treds with great d. Earle. 
Deliberative (dHi-ber/tiv). 1553. [ad. L. 
deliberattvtis?\ 

A,adj, I. Pertaining to deliberation; having the 
function of deliberating. a. Characterized by 
deliberation 1659. 

X. Erecting itself into a d. body Burke. a. The 
slower operations of d. reason Kames. Hence De- 
li’berative-ly adv.^ -ness. 

tB. sb. A discussion of some question with a 
view to settlement ; a deliberative discourse ; a 
matter for deliberation -1650. 

In deliberatiues the point is what is good and what 
is euill Bacon. 

Deli’berator. 1782. [ad. L.] One who 
deliberates . 

Delible (dedib’l), a, 1610, [ad. L. delebilis^ 
f. delere (see Delete and -ble).] Capable of 
being deleted or effaced {liL andyf^.). 
Delicacy (dedikasi). ME. [f. Delicate ; 
cf. obstinacy, etc.] 

I. The quality of being Delicate, ti- The 

quality of being addicted to sensuous delights; 
voluptuousness, luxuriousness, daintiness“i74i. 
fa. Luxury -1725; gratification ”1667. ts- 
The quality of being delightful ; beauty, dainti- 
ness, pleasantness -1650. 4. Exquisite fine- 

ness of texture, substance, finish, etc.; soft or 
tender beauty 1586. 5. Tenderness of consti- 
tution or health 1632. 6. The quality or con- 
dition of requiring nice handling 1785. 7. 

Exquisite fineness of feeling, observation, etc. ; 
sensitiveness 1702. 8. Exquisite nicety of skill, 
expression, touch, etc. 1675. 9* A refined 

feeling of what is becoming, modest, or proper; 
sensitiveness; delicate regard for the feelings 
of others 1712. fio. Fastidioupess -1793. 

2. He Rome brendc for liis delicasie Chaucer. 4. 
A man . . in whom strong maldng took not away d., 
nor beauty fierceness Sidney (J.). 5. The d. of her 

sex 1632, of her Constitution Addison. 6 . Negocia- 
tions of the utmost d. (wad,), 7. The d. of his sense 

of right and wrong Macaulay. 8. D. of expression 
36S3, of colouring Dryden. 9. A false D. is Affecta- 
tion, not Politeness Si'eele. 

II. I, A thing which gives delight; ^j^.adainty 

viand 1450. 2. A delicate trait, observance, or 

attention 1712. 3. A nicety 1789. 

Delicate (dc*lik/L). ME. [ad. L. delicaius, 
^a, of uncertain etymology; but assoc., if 
not orig. conn., w. deUeix (Deltce).] 

A. adj, I. » Dainty a. i. Delightful, charm- 

ing, pleasant, nice ; esfi. pleasing to the palate, 
dainty, ta. Characterized by sensuous delight ; 
luxurious, voluptuous, efrcminate--i737; of per- 
sons, given to pleasure orluxury“i640. ta- belf- 
indulgcnt, indolent -1601. t4* Softly reared; 

dainty; effeminate -1688. ts- Fastidious, nice, 
dainty -1795. 

X. I'he ayre is d. Mack i. vi. ro. A most fi esh and d- 
creatmo Oih, 11, iii, 20. D. meats M. Pattison, a. 
Soft and d. desires Much Ado i. i. 305. 

11. 1. B'inc or exquisite; soft, slender, or slight 
X533 ; of colour, subdued 1822. a. Subtle in 
its fineness 1692. 3- Tender, fragile 1568 ; 

feeble in constitution ; weakly ME. 
quiring nice handling ; critical ; ticklish 1742. 

X. I), gauze i 8 as, sea-ferns Lowell, meats Geo. 
Kltot, machines Emerson. A d. blue light I’yndall. 
a. 'J'he most d. dificrences Bain, 3. D. mural-Frmt 
Evelyn. In very d. health Macaulay. 

HI. X. Fine in power of perception, feeling, 
appreciation, etc. ; finely sensitive 1533. 3. 

Finely skilful 1:589 ; ffincly ingenious -1673. 3 - 
Finely sensitive to what is becoming, or to the 
feelings of others X634; of actions, etc., charac- 
terized by feelings of delicacy 1818. 

jt. A d. ear Ruskin, conscience Manning. So d. 
with her needle OiL iv. i. x99» vi. x88. 

Hence Dedlcatedy adv., -ness. 

B, sb* fx. One who is luxurious, dainty, or 
fa.stidious -1709. 3, A thing that gives pleasure ; 
esp* a choice viand, a delicacy 1450. 

|j Delicatesse (delikatcs). 1698. [F . d^Hca- 
Usse, f. dilicaL\ Delicacy* 

IlDelicatessen (dedikate'ssn). orig. UnS* 
1880. ddikaimm^ ad, F. (see prec.).] 
Delicacies or relishes for the table ; esp. aitrib*, 
in d* s/wp, si&n* Also eiMpi* m d. shop. 
fDelim MK [a. OF, masc. 
iicinmt and OF* Seiim fom, pt t— dsiicix*] 
1. Delight; 4sp* sensual or worldly pleasure 
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-1685. 2. A delight; a delicacy -1779. tSpenser 
stresses de'hces* 

tDeli'Ciate, v* rare, 1633. [Formed after 
OF. delicier, med.L. deliciari,'] inir. To take 
one’s pleasure, revel, luxuriate -1678. 
Delicious (dnrjas), a. ME. [a. OF., ad. 
late L. deliciosus', see Delice and-ous.] i. 
Affording great pleasure or enjoyment. (Now, 
less dignified than ‘delightful’.) 2. Highly 
pleasing to the bodily senses, esp. to the taste 
and smell ME. fs. Addicted to sensuous in- 
dulgence; voluptuous, luxurious -1681. 

X. A green d. plain Farrar. A d. joke Kingsley. 

2. The soft d. air Milt, F, L, ii. 400. 3. Festival and 
d. Tables Jer. Taylor. Hence Deli'ciously adv 
Deli*ciousness, the quality of being d. (now esp. to 
the senses) ; luxury. 

Delict (dHi'kt). 1523. [ad. L. delictum ; 
see Delinquent.] A violation of law or right; 
an offence, a delinquency. 

In flagrant d . : tr.^ L. in flagrante delicto, in the 
very act of committing the offence. Hence De- 
li‘ctual a. of or belonging to a d. {rare'). 

Deligation (delig<?i-Jan). 1661. [f. L. deli- 
gare, f. De- I, 3 + ligarc to bind. ] Suig. ta. 
Bandaging; a bandage -1857. b. The tying of 
an artery, etc., with a ligature 1840. So De*li- 
gated ppL a. tied with a ligature. 

Delight (dnai't), sb, [ME. delit^ a. OF., f. 
stem of deliter vb. The sp. after lights etc. , is 
erroneous.] i. The fact or condition of being 
delighted; pleasure, joy, or gratification felt in 
a high degree. 3. Anything which affords de- 
light ME. 3. Delightfulness, poet, ME. 
4. Cf. Turkish delight 1870. 

1. Sounds, and sweet aires, that glue d. and hurt 
not Te?np. in, ii. 145. When he hath a delite in that 
that he doeth Kingesmyll. 2. Daphnis, the Fields’ 
D. Dryden. 3. She was a Phantom of d. Words w. 
Hence Deli'ghtless a. Delightsome *«., -ly adv.^ 
-ness. (Now only literary.) 

Delight (dflDi't), v, [ME, delilen, a. OF. 
deliiier \ — L. delccfare\ cf. Delicious. The 
sp. after light, etc., is erroneous.] 1. irans, I'o 
give great pleasure or enjoyment to ; to please 
highly. Also absol, s, mtr, (for refl.) To be 
highly pleased, take great pleasure, rejoice ME. 
Also refl, fs. trans. To enjoy greatly -1618. 

X. But for I . . was so besy you to delyte Chaucer. 
2. The labour we d. in physicks paine Macb. ii, iii. 
ss. 1 will d. my .selfe in ihy statutes Ps. cxix. 16. 
DelPghtable a, affordingdehght (rare). DelPghter, 
one who takes delight in, Deli'ghtingly adv. 
Delighted (dnoi*ted),///.<z. 1603. [f. De- 
light V. and sb. -b-ED. J x. Highly pleased or 
gratified 1687. ta. Attended with delight; de- 
lightful -1747. 

2. If Vertue no d. Beautie lack 0th. i. iii. 290. 
Hence Delightedly adv. 

Delightful (dHai-tful), a. 1530. [f. De- 
light {delite) sb. + -FUL. J x , Affording delight ; 
highly pleasing, charming, ta- Experiencing 
delight; delighted with -1687. 

X. Rimmon, whose d. Seat Was fair Damascus Milt. 
P. L, L 467. D. books Lowell, Hence Delight- 
fully adv., -ness. 

Delimit (cinrinit),z^. 1852. \y.,Y,dilimitcr, 
ad. L. delimitare, i, De- 1 . litnitarc, f. 
limitein boundary. ] irans. To mark or fix the 
limits of; to define, as a limit or boundary. 
Delimitate (dni‘miL<?it), z/. 1884. [f. ppl. 
stem of Ii. delimitare^ *= prec. So pelimiita- 
tive a. having the function of delimiting. 
Delimitation (d/'limit<?i*j3n). 1836. [a. F. 
d£Umitaiion.'\ Determination of a limit or 
boundary; esp, of the frontier of a territory. 
+Dell*ne, v, 1589. [ad. L. delmeare. Cf. 
Aline v,'] « Delineate v. x, 2. -1734. 
Delineate v. 1559. [f. ppl. 

stem of L. delineate', see De- L 3.J x.irans, 'fo 
trace out by lines, trace the outline of. a. To I 
trace in outline, sketch out; ‘to make the first 
draught of’ (J.) 1613. 8- To draw, portray 

1610. To portray in words 1618. 

X. To d. a triangle Berkeley, 2. To d. a proposal 
Marvell, a process Reid, constitution Jowett. 4. 
When I a him without reserve Boswell. Hence 
DelPneable a, capable of bcingdelineated {rare), 
tDelPneament, delineation. Delineate ppl. a* 
delineated {arch. Qtpet,). , v 

Delineation (dninz,^i‘j2n). 1570. [ad. L. 
ddmeatiomm,'\ x. The action of tracing out 
by lines; eoncr, a drawing, diagram, or figure, 
a. The action of tracing in outline something to 


be constructed; a sketch, plan, rough draft. 
XIsM. fig. 1581. 3. Pictorial representation; 

concr. a picture 1594. 4. The action of por- 

traying in words 1603. ts. Lineal descent 
[rare] 1606. 

2. I call it only a D , or rude draught Wollaston. 
4. My delineations of the heart are from my own ex- 
perience Cowper. var. fDeli'neature, 

Deliaeator (dz'lmzVitoi). 1774. [f. L. de- 
hneare.'] i. One who delineates 1782. 2. An 
instrument for tracing outlines. Hence De- 
li-neatory a. belonging to delineation. 
fDelini’tion. rare, [irreg. f. L. delmere (ppl. 
stem delit-).^ The action of smearing. H.More. 
fDeli'nquence. 1682. {yA.'h. delinquentia \ 
see Delinquent fi.] The fact of being a de- 
linquent; culpable failure in duty -1832. 
Delinquency (dzTi*gkwensi). 1636. [f. as 
prec.] I. The quality of being a delinquent ; 
failure in or violation of duty; guilt 1648. 3. 

(with//.) An act of delinquency; a fault ; an 
offence, misdeed. ' 

2. From these Delinquencies proceed greater crimes 
1651. 

Delinquent (dz'li'qkwent). 1484. [ad. L. 
dehnquentemi] 

A. adj. Failing in, or neglectful of, a duty or 
obligation; guilty of a misdeed or offence 1603. 
Also transf. 

B, sb. I. One who fails in duty or obligation; 

more generally, an offender 1484. 3. Eng. 

Hist. A name for those who assisted Charles I 
or Charles II in levying war, 1642-1660. 

2. Hereupon, they [the Commons] call’d whom they 
pleased, Delinquents Clarendon. 
tDe*liquate, v. 1669. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
dehqnare, f. De- I. '^■^liqnare.'\ 1. irans. To 
melt down 1673. 3. intr. To deliquesce -1800. 
Hence fDeliqua*tion. 

Deliquesce (delikwe*s), z'. 1756. [ad. L. 
deliquescere', sec De- I. 3.] i. Chem, To melt 
or become liquid by absorbing moisture from 
the air, as certain salts. 3. Biol. To melt away, 
as some parts of fungi, etc. , in the process of 
growth or of decay 1836. 3. gen. To melt away 
(///. and Jmmorous.'] ^ 

X. This pot-ash .. deliquesces a little in moist air 

j;^o. 

Deliquescence (delik we 'sens). 1800. [f. De- 
liquescent.] The process of deliquescing 
or melting away; the liquid or solution result- 
ing from this process. 

I The English.. hung to the seaside with red, per- 
spiring faces, in a state of combustion and d. Haw- 
thorne. So DellquC'scency, the quality of being 
deliquescent {rare), 

‘ Deliquescent (delikwe'sent), a. 1791. 
[ad. L. deliqtiescentem,'] i. Chem, That deli- 
quesces ; melting or becoming liquid by absorp- 
tion of moisture from the air. s. a. Biol, Melt- 
ing away in the process of growth or decay 
1874. d3oi. Dissolved into ramifications, as 
the trunk of the White Elm, etc. 1866. 3. joc. 
Dissolving (in perspiration) 1837. 

X. Mild fixed afkalx is . .d, 1791. 3. The dusty and 
d. pedestrian 1876. 

tDeli*quiate, v. 1782. [irreg. f. L. deliquare, 
or f, Dehquium®.] intr, ==» Deliquate 2, 
Deliquesce -1854. So tDeliquia*tion. 
Deliquiumil- (dHi'kwiym). arch. 1621. [L., 
f. delinquere,'] i. Failure of the vital powers; 
a swoon. Also fig. ts. A failure of light, as 
in an eclipse -1671, 3. Confused with next 1711. 
tDeli*quium 1641. [L.^i.deliquare\ see 
Deliquate.] = Deliquescence -1823. 
Deli-racy- rare. [f. Deli rate ; cf. accu- 
racy, etc.] Delirium. Southey. So Delbra- 
ment, tDelPrancy (in same sense), tDelPrant 
a. raving, mad, 

tDeli'rate, v. rare, [f. ppl. stem of L. deli- 
rare', sec Delire ^/.] trans, *« Deliriate; 
intr. » Delire 3. Holland, 

Deliration (delir/i-J^n). 1600. [ad. Tv. deli- 
rationem; see Delire v.l Delirium, aberra- 
tion of naind; madness, Also 
An earnestness , . which . . drove him mto the strangest 
incoherences, almost dclirations Carlyle. 
tDeliTC, V, ME. [act. L, delirare, f. Dk- I. 
2 + lira ridge, furrow.] i- intr. To go wrong, 
err "1633. 3* To go astray from reason; to be 
delirious or mad, to rave -X675. 

0 how green Youth delires Quarles. So fBe** 
Ibrement » ddiram&ni. 
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Deliriant (dz'liTiant), a. 1883. [f. Deli- 
rium.] Med, Having power to produce deli- 
rium. Also as sb. So Delirifa*cient a, and sb, 
tDeli*riate, 1658. [f. asprec.] trans.To 
make delirious -1711. 

Delirious (driiTias), a. 1599. U' 
rium + -ous. ] i . Affected wi th delirium, esf. as 
a result or symptom of disease ; wandering m 
mind 1706. a. transf. and Jig. Frantic, ‘ mad’ 
^599- 

t. A d. patient 1871, manner i8og. ^ *. D. with de- 
light 1855. The d. screech . . of a railway train Car- 
lyle. Hence Deli*rious-ly adv., -ness. 
Delirium (dHiTmm). PL-iums,-ia. 1599. 
[a. L.; see Delire v.'] 1. A disordered state 

of the mental faculties resulting from disturb- 
ance of the functions of the brain, and charac- 
terized by incoherent speech, hallucinations, 
restlessness, and frenzied excitement. 
Excitement as of one delirious ; frenzied rapture ; 
wildly absurd thought or speech 1650. 

a. The gorgeous d. of gladiatorial shows Geo. Eliot. 
D. tremens, [mod. Medical L.= trembling delirium.] 
A species of d. resulting from the abuse of alcohol, 
and characterized by tremblings and delusions. 

fDeli'rous, a. 1656. [f. L. delirus-v -ous.] 

= Delirious -1722. 

Delit, earlier f. Delight. So fBelitable 

a. delectable. fDelitably adv. tDeli’te a. 
delightful (rare). 

Delitescence (delite’s&s). 1776. [f. De- 
litescent.] I. The condition of lying hid; 
concealment, seclusion, a. Med. a. The sudden 
disappearance of inflammation by resolution. 

b. = Incubation, var. Delite*scency. 
Delitescent (d elite’ sent, dP-), <2. 1684. [ad. 

L. delitescenienzt f. (ult.) De- I. latescere, in- 
ceptive of latere. 1 Lying hid, latent, 
Deli'Ver, a, 06s. or arch. ME. [a. OF. de- 
livre^ desUvre^ f. deUvrer\ see next.] Free, 
at liberty, (ME. only.) a. Free from all impedi- 
ments; active, nimble, quick in action ME. ta. 
Delivered (of a child) -1460. 

X. Light and deliuer, voyde of al fatness 147a. 
Deliver (dflrvai), z/.l ME. [a. F. dHivrer 
: — ^late pop- L. deliberare (De- I. 6), used in 
sense of L. liberare to liberate.] i. trans. To 
set free, liberate, rescue, save. Const, from, 
out of Aof fa. To free, rid, divest, clear of 
from -1677 ; transf to dispel (pain, etc.) ; to 
relieve -1610. 3. To disburden 4?/ the foetus; 

in pass., to give birth to a child or offspring. 
Rarely said of beasts. (The active is late.) ME. 
tb. pass. Of the offspring : To be brought forth 
(lit. and fg.)^ -1604. 4, To unload. ? Obs. 1793. 
5. rejl. To disburden oneself of whB.t is in one’s 
mind; to discourse ME. fS- To dispose of 
quickly; refl. to make haste -1530. 7. To give 
up entirely, surrender, yield ME. 8. To hand 
over to another’s possession or keeping; spec. 
to give or distribute to the proper person or 
quarter; to present (an account, etc.). Const. 
to, or with dative. ME. b. Law. To give or 
hand over formally ; see Delivery 1574, g. 
To give forth, send forth, emit; to discharge, 
launch; to cast, throw, project 1586, 10. To 

give forth in words, utter, pronounce 1576. 
Til. irons. To declare, communicate, rqport, 
make known; to state, affirm; to set forth, 
describe -i8oo. la. Pottery and Pounding. 
To set free from the mould. Also hitr. 1782. 

1. Fro temptacioun deliure me Ciiaucek. a. Phr. 
To d. a gaol i to clear it of prisoners in order to bring 
them to trial at the assizes. 3, She is, something be- 
fore her time, deliuer’d Wini, T, ii ii. 25. There are 
many Euents in _the Wombe of Time, which wilbe 
deliuered Otli. i. iii, 378. 5. To d. oneself against a 

bill Steele. 7, See them deliuered ouer To cxecu. 
tion Pzeh. If ni, i. 29. 8. To d. a message 1843, 

a letter 1881, bill of costs 1892, deed Williams. 9. To 
d- water 1633, a harpoon Medwin, an assault x8(54. 
Phr. To d. battle : to begin an attack. 10, To d a 
course of lectures 1804, judgment 1882. Hence De- 

li'verable a that can be delivered; to be delivered, 
fDell'ver, var. of Deliber v. 
Deliverance (di'li-vor&ns). ME. [a. OF. 
delivrance, desl^, f, delwrerj\ i* The act of 
setting free, or fact of being set free; liberation, 
release, rescue, fa. The bringing forth of off- 
spring ; delivery -1660. fa. The action of giving 
up; surrender -1568. t4. The action of hand- 
ing over, transferring, or delivering; delivery 
-1631. ts. Sending forth, discharge 1626, t6- 


Utterance, enunciation, delivery -1609. ■fy* 
The action of setting forth in words, or that 
which is set forth; statement, narration, com- 
munication ME. 8. Sc. Law. Judgement de- 
livered; any judicial or administrative order 
ME. ; verdict 1660. t9. Deliverness ME. 

X, Our d. from the bondage of sin Hobbes. The 
next generall gaoles deliveraunce 1487. 4. IVrlt of 

second d. (Law) : a writ for re-delivery to the owner 
of goods distrained or unlawfully taken. 7. The re- 
corded deliverances of the Founder of Cnristianity 
Milu 

Deliverer (dzTi-vnmi). ME. [a. OF. de~ 
livrere \ — late pop. L. deliberator!] i. One 
who sets free or releases ; a liberator. 3. One 
who hands over, commits, surrenders, etc. 1531. 
3, One who utters, sets forth, etc. (rare) 1597. 

X. Thy great d., who shall bruise The Serpents head 
Milt. P. L. xii- 149. So Deli*veress, a female 
d. (rare), var. (techn.) Deli veroT. 

Deli-verly, Obs. ox arch. ME. [f. De- 
liver a. ] I. Lightly, nimbly, quickly. 3. 
Deftly 1530. IF As adj. (erron.) Scott. 

2. Carry it sweetly and d. 1612. So fDeli'vemess, 
lightness, nimbleness, quickness. 

Delivery (chTiwon). 1480. [a. Anglo-Fr. 
delivrie, fem, sb. f. pa. pple. of dilivrer\ cf. 
livery.] ti. The action of setting free; release, 
rescue, deliverance -1784. 2. The being de- 

livered of, or bringing forth, offspring; child- 
birth 1577. Also fig. 3. The act of giving up 
possession of; surrender 1513. 4. The action 

of handing over anything to another; in Law, 
esp. the formal transfer of a deed by the grantor 
1480. 5. The act of delivering (a missile, a 

blow, etc.); throwing or bowling of a ball 1702. 
f6. "Use of the limbs’ (J.); action, bearing, 
deportment -1771. 7. Utterance, or manner 

of utterance or enunciation 1581. t8. = De- 

liverance 7. -1653. 

3. The d. of the Castell Hall, of powder and stores 
1780. 4. The d. of goods 1799, of letters X838, a telegram 
J879, possession Cruise, a deed R. Coke. 6, The 
duke had the neater limbs and freer d. Wotton (J.). 
7. A grave, serious d. Pepys. 

Delll (del). [ME. delle WGer. -^dalfd-, 
deriv. of ^dalo- Dale ; root meaning ' deep or 
low place '.] ti. A deep hole, a pit -1783* a. 
A small deep natural hollow or vale ME. 

a. A green and silent spot, amid the hills, A small 
and silent d. Coleridge. 

Dell^ (del). Pogues* Cant. arch. 1567. A 
wench. 

II Della Crtisca (d^-lja krz^*ska). [It. Acca- 
de?nia della Cnisca, lit. Academy of the bran or 
chaff.] The name of an Academy established 
at Florence in 1582, mainly to sift and purify 
the Italian language; whence its name, and its 
emblem, a sieve. Hence Della-Cru-scan a. of 
or pertaining to the Academy della Crusca, or 
its methods ; also, applied to an artificial school 
of English poetry, started at the end of the 
i8tli c.; sb. any one of these. 

Delocalize (dn^u'kabiz), v . 1855. [De- 
II. I.] To detach from its locality, or from 
local limitations. 

IlDeloo (dHzP). 1861. [Native name (Dor 
language).] A N. African antelope, akin to 
the duykerbok. 

Delpll, var. of Delf. 

Delphian (dedfiiin). 1625. \i. Delphi 
name.] Of or relating to Delphi, a town of 
Phocis, in Greece, and to the sanctuary and 
oracle of Apollo there; hence, of or relating' to 
the Delphic Apollo; and oracular. So 

Dedphic, hedpliical a. 

Delphin (dedfin). ME. delphin^ def 

phinus, a. Gr. d € k < pty ; sec Dolphin, Dauphin. ] 
tA. sb. X. « Dolphin -1633. a* CAem. Short 
for delphinin : A neutral fat found in the oil of 
several species of dolphin; called dS&o phocenin. 

B. mj* I* [attrib. use of I-. delphini in phr. 
ad mum Delphini.] Of or pertaining to the 
Dauphin of France, and to the edition of the 
Latin classics, prepared *for the use of the 
dauphin son of I^ouis XIV 1775. 3. Chem. 

A bad form of Delphine, Delphinine. 
Dedphine, a. and sb. Var. of Delphin 
DELP limiNE a., DeI^PHININE s 6. 

Delphinic (delfrnik), a. [f, L, dolphinus*, 
see Delphin sh a.] In d. acid, an acid dis- 
covered in dolphin«oil; it is identical with in- 
active valeric acid. A salt of it is a DedpMnate. 


Delphinine (dedfin9in),jA 1830. [f. Bot.L. 
Delphinium the genus Larkspur.] Chem. A 
poisonous alkaloid obtained from the seeds of 
Delphinium Staphisagria or Stavesaez-e. Called 
also Delphi'nia. 

Dedphinine, a. Of the nature of a dolphin : 
in ZooL, of or pertaining to the Delphininse or 
sub-family of Cetacea, containing the Dolphins 
and Porpoises. 

11 Delphinium (delfi-nmm). 1664. [Bot.L., a. 
Gr. BeXfpLVLOv larkspur, dim. of dexipiv (so named 
from the form of the nectary).] Bot, A genus 
of plants, N.O. Ranunculacex, comprising the 
common Larkspur and other species. In horti- 
cultural use the name for the cultivated species 
and varieties. 

Dedphinoid. [ad. Gr. SeKcpivoeiB-qs.'] ZooL 

A. adj. Like or related to a dolphin ; belonging 
to the Delphinoidea, a division of the Cetacea, 
which includes the dolphins and seals. 

B. sb. A member of the Delphinoidea. 

Delphinoidine (delfinoi'dain). 1883. [f. as 

Delphinine.] Chem. An amorphous alkaloid 
obtained from the same source as delphinine. 
llI)elphinus(delf3iTms). 1672. [L , = * dol- 
phin ’.] In ZooL, the cetacean genus containing 
theDolphin, etc. ; in Astron. , an ancient no’-them 
constellation, figured as a dolphin. 

Delta (delta). ME. [Gr. SeXra (ad. Phoe- 
nician daleth).] I. The fourth letter of theGreek 
alphabet, having the form of a triangle (A), and 
the power of D. 2. A A-shaped tract of alluvial 
land enclosed and traversed by the diverging 
mouths of a river; as the d. of the Nile, the 
Ganges, etc. 1790. 3. Electr. In a three-phase 
alternator, the triangular figure formed by con- 
necting the three wires of the transmitting 
circuit to the junction of the three coils ; attrib. 
as d. co?7nexio?t, current 1902. 

Comb, d.-metai, an alloy of copper, zinc, and iron 
named in allusion to its three constituents ; d. rays 
(or h>rays), rays of low penetrative power emitted by 
radioactive substances. Deltaic (delti?>'ik) a. per- 
taining to, or fojming a d. ; of the nature of a d. 
||Deltidium(delti’dii>m). 1851. [mod. L. dim. 
of Gr. in reference to its shape.] Conch. 

The triangular space between the beak and the 
hinge of brachiopod shells. 

Deltohedron (delbhrdr/yn). 1879. Gr. 

I SsAto-, as comb. f. next -f- base,] CrystalL 
A solid figure the surface of which is formed by 
twenty-four deltoids. 

Deltoid (dedtoid), a. (j/z.) 1741. [mod. ad. 
Gr. ^€\ro(l^s delta-shaped.] i. Like the 
Greek letter Ain shape; triangular; esp. in Bot., 
of a leaf 1753. 2. Of the nature of the delta of 
a river 1837. So Deltol'dal a. 

X. D. muscle (Anat.) : tlie large muscle of triangular 
shape which forms the prominence of the shoulder. 

B. sb. The deltoid muscle. Also in L, form 
deltoides, dcltoideus 1758. 

The d., which caps the shoulder like an epaulette 
0. W. Holmls. 

llDelubrum (dnb?bri^m). 1665. [L., f. z/^- 
luere to cleanse + -URUM,] i. A tcmjilc, shrine, 
or sanctuary. 3. BccL Archil. A church fur- 
nished with a font; a font 1665, 

’[•Delu'ce, delys. 1450. Short for fioxver de- 
luce ijd.fleur de Us, OF. lys), i.e. iily-flower, 
the ensign of the Bourbon.s -3:S94» 

Delude (d/lb?d), v. 1450. [ad. L. deludere ; 
see De- L 4.] ti. trans. To play with (any 
one) to his injury or frustration ; to mock ; to 
defraud of -1697. 3. To befool the mind or 

judgement of, so as to cause what is false to be 
accepted as true; to cheat, deceive, beguile; to 
impose upon 1450. ta. To frustrate the pur- 
pose of; to elude -1680. 

t. As arrant imposters as ever deluded the credulous 
world T, Brown. 3. The 7. of Juno she acaine de- 
luded us, after two noures duase Sm T. HiSRnKRT. 
Hence Delu^det. 

Deluge (de*li«d5), sh. ME. fa. F. ddluge, 
early ad, !>, diluvium (see Diluvium).] i* A 
great flood or overflowing of water, an inunda- 
tion. (Often used by pcrbolically.) 3. j/rAThe 
great Flood in the time of Noah ME* 3. 
and trank MB:. 

I, Together with earthquakei, deluges alsoi and In- 
undations of the sea Holland. 3, lirowned In the 
d, of erroure X^den, A fiery 1 )., fed With everburn- 
ing Sulphur unconsuni'd Milt. A L. i. 68. 
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Deluge (de-li«dg), 1649. [f.thesb.] I. 
trans. To flow over in a deluge; to flood, in- 
undate, Also absoL (Often used hyperbolically.) 
and transf 1654. 

X. Sufficient to d. the World, and drown Mankind 
De Foe. Deluged in tears Mad. D’Arblay. 2. At 
length Corruption, like a gen’ral Flood . . Shall d. all 
Pope. Deluged with pamphlets W. Irving. 
tDelU’inbate, v. rare. 1609. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. delnmbare't see De- 1. 6. ] To lame, maim, 
emasculate -1624. 

(iDelundtmg (de-bndzTg). 1840. [Native 
name. ] The weasel-cat of Java and Malacca, 
belonging to the civet family. 

Delusion (dn^w-^sn). ME. [ad. L. deiu- 
sionem, f. deluderej] 1, The action of deluding 
(see Delude v. i, 2); the fact or condition of 
being deluded. 3. Anything that deceives the 
mind with a false impression; a deception; a 
fixed false opinion with regard to objective 
things, esp. as a form of mental derangement 
1552. fa- Evasion 1606. 

X. God shall send them strong d., that they should 
helieve a lie 2 7 'hess. ii. it. a. A juglers d. 1638. 
The poor fellow was only labouring under a d. 
C. Geikie. Hence Delu’Sional a. of the nature of, 
or characterized by, d. Delu'sionist, one given to 
deluding ; one given up to delusions. 

Delusive (di'li^*siv), a. 1605. [f. L. delus-^ 
deludere ; see -IVE.] i. Having the attribute of 
deluding, characterized by delusion; deceptive, 
a. Of the nature of a delusion 1645. 

X. D. appearances Johnson, promises Prescott. 

2. Of what d. worth The bubbles we pursue Longf. 
Hence Delu*slve-ly adv.^ -ness. So Delu-sory 
a. of deluding quality ; delusive. 

De luxe (1819) sumptuous ; see Luxe. 
Delve (delv), sL 1590. [Partly a var. of 
Delk partly f. Delve v.] i. That which 
is delved; excavation, pit, den; = Dele I. 
a. A depression; a wrinkle 1811. 3. An act of 

delving 1869. 

%. The very tigers from their delves Look out 
Moore Logs and roots innumerous He gathered in 
a d. upon the ground Shelley. 

Delve (delv), v. [Com. WGer. vb., orig. 
strong : OE. delfan,'\ i. trans^ To dig; to turn 
up (ground) with a spade OE. Also fig. and 
transf. a. To make by digging, excavate 
(arch.) OE. Also transf. and/,f. t3* Lo put 
in by digging -1735. 4- 'Po dig up or out of 

(arch, or dial.) OE. fs. To penetrate as by 
digging -1450. 6. absol. or hitr. To labour 

with, or as with, a spade; to dig; to drudge 
(arch, or poet., and dial.) OE, 7- Of a road, 
etc. : To dip sharply 1848. 

X. They delved the soil, they wove the fleece 1845. 
jdg. WhuFs his name^ and Birth? . . I cannot d. him 
to the roote Cynib. 1. 1. 38. 2. fig. Time, .del ues the 

paralels in beauties biow Shaics. Sonn, lx. 6. Where 
frigid learning delves In Aldine folios 0 . W. Holmes. 
Hence Dedver, one who delves {lit. andy%;).^ 

Bern, V . ; formerly deiim. ME. Minced 
form of D.'vmn; so demd for damned. 
Demagnetize (dzmse'gnetoiz), v. 1842. 
[De- n, 1. 1 I. To deprive of magnetic quality, 
ta. To free from mesmeric influence; to de- 
mcsmerize 1850. 

X, Hot air traveising the discs and rolls demagnet- 
izes the discs 1887, lienee Dema'gnetiza'tion. 

Demagogic, -al (de. m%-gik, -g^'d^ik, -ai), 
a. 1734. [ad. Gr. 6i;jua7aJ7(/f(5s, f. Zrjfxayorfb's 
Demagogue, 4 -al. j Of, pertaining to, or like 
a demagogue. 

Demagoglsm, -goguism (de*mSg^giz’m). 
X834. It Demagogue 4 -ISM. J The practice 
and principles of a demagogue. 
Deraagogue(de‘magf7g),j’(5. 1648. [ad, Gr. 
drj/jiaymy6s a popular leader, a leader of the 
mob, t Siijfiot 4 d7<w7<5s.] i. In ancient times, 
a leader of the people as against other parties 
in the state 1651. 3, In bad sense : A leader of a 
popular faction, or of the mob; an unprincipled 
or factious mob orator or jjolltical agitator. 

*. Ho dc«pi»d tho mean arts and unreasonable 
ckmourit of demagogues Macaulay. Hence De'ma.* 
goguery demagoglsm, Drmagogy, the 

action or quality of a d. 

Demain(©^ early ff. Domain, Demesne* 
Demaad (dtmamd), sd. MK [a.F. demands, 
t demmdsrJ] %„ An act of demanding or 
asking by virtue of right or authority; a per- 
emptory request or claim; transf, ^ that 
which is demanded. Also//, a. The action 


of demanding 1602. 3. Law. The action or fact 
of demanding in legal form; a legal claim 1485. 
4. ' The calling for a thing in order to purchase 

' (JO I Econ. a call for a commodity 

on the part of consumers, combined with the 
power to purchase; called Also effectual demand. 
Correl. to supply. 1776. 5. An urgent require- 
ment 1790. 6. A request; a question (arch.) 

ME. 7. attrib., as d. note, a note payable on 
d. ; also, a formal request for payment 1866. 

1. A desire that Whitelocke would putt down his 
demands in writing 1654. fig. Ad. of nature Butler. 
2. Phr. On d. : (payable) on request, claim, or 
presentation. 4. The English, finding a great d. for 
tobacco in Europe 178a Phr. /« d.i sought after, in 
lequest. 5. The demands of a profession destroy the 
elasticity of the mind Jowett. 

Demand (dfrnamd), v. ME. [a. F. de^nander 
: — L. demaftdare (f. De- I. 3 4 mandare to com- 
mission, order). ] i. trans. T o ask for with legal 
right or authority 1489. 3. spec, in Law. To 

make formal claim to (real property) as the 
rightful owner 1485. 3. To ask for peremptorily, 
imperiously or urgently; fto ask((?5;^.in transl. 
from Fr., etc.) 1484. 4.^/. Said of things : To 
call for of right, or as necessary 1703. 5. To 

ask authoritatively to know 1548; tto ask (a per- 
son) to inform one (of how, etc.) -1722. f 6. 
With cogn. obj. : To ask (a question, etc.) -1605. 

intr. To ask, make inquiry ME. ^ 

. I d. my Liberty, bemg freed by the juiy 1670. 3. 
They demanded a King Hobbes. The offendeis are 
demanded to justice Fuller. 4. Government, .de- 
mands skill, patience, eneigy,long and tenacious grip 
Morley. 5. Then the prieste shall demaunde^ the 
name of the child Bk. Com, Prayer. Cymh. lu. vi. 92. 
7. Heare. . I will d. of thee, and declare thou vnto me 
yob xlii. 4. Hence Dema’ndable a. that may be de- 
manded orclaimed. Dema'ndant, one who demands ; 
spec, in Law, the plaintiff in a real action ; gen. any 
plaintiff or claimant. Dema*nder. tDemamderess, 
a female demandant. 

Dema*ndative, a. [f. L. demandai- ppl. 
stem 4 -ATIVE. ] Of the nature of a legal claim ; 
made by the demandant. Bentham. 
Demarcate (dPmajk^it), v. i8i6. [f. De- 
marcation.] To mark out the limits of; to 
mark oHfrom ; to determine, as a boundary or 
limit ; to define (lit. and fig.). 

To d. a region 1882, a frontier X884, Reproduction 
from Growth Lewes. 

Demarcation (dfmajkf^i’Jon). Also de- 
markation. 1727. [ad. Sp. demarcacion , f. 
(ult.) /<f- = De- I. 3 4 marcar to Mark.] The 
action of marking the limits of, or of marking 
off; delimitation; separation. Usu. in phr. line 
ofd. Alsojf/. 


to all eternity * the line of d. between the fapar 
and Portuguese possessions 1849. The lines of d. be- 
tween the species Lysll. 

Demarcti (drmajk). 1642. fad. L. de?nar- 
chus, a. Gr. , f. magi- 

strate of an Attic deme. In mod. Greece : The 
mayor of a commune. So De'xnarchy, the 
office of ad.; a popular government; the muni- 
cipal body of a Greek commune. 

II Demarche (dzrma‘rj). (In mod. Diets, de- 
marcli.) 1658. (F.,f.aPmarcher; 1.$- 

Now treated as F.] Walk, step ; proceeding, 
manner of action. 

Demark (dimauk), v. 1834. [f. Demarca- 
tion.] =* Demarcate, 

Dematerialize (d2:matl» riAbiz) , v. 1 884. 
[De- 11. 1.] trans. To deprive of material 
character or qualities; intr. to become dema- 
terialized, 

fDeme, [OE. doema, dima, f. OTeut. 
dbm- doom.] A judge, arbiter, ruler -ME. 
Deme (dzm), shfi 1833. [ad. Gr. 

I. A township or division of ancient Attica. In 
mod. Greece ; A commune, 3. Biol. Any un- 
differentiated aggregate of cells, plastids, or 
monads 1883, 

tDemeamfr^. X450. [f. Demean v.i] i. 
Bearing, behaviour, demeanour-xysfi, s.Treat- 
ment of others). Spenser. 

X. Another Damsell.. modest of demayno S»nser. 

Demean (dfmPn), ME. [a. OF. demsner 
* Pr. demenar, a Rom. deriv, of De- pref + 
memrs, F, mensr to lead, conduct, etc, L. 
minare, orig. (tmminari) to threaten, in posi- 
cl L. ‘ to drive or conduct ' cattle, and, later, 


ships, men, etc.] ti. trans. To conduct; to 
manage, deal with, employ -1640; to express 
(sorrow, etc.) -1607. ®* To comport one- 
self. (The only existing sense.) ME. Also//, 
of things. 

I. As our obdurat Clergy have with violence de- 
mean'd the matter Milt. 2. To d. himself like a 
Gentleman Shaftesb. To have a vigilant eye how 
Bookes d. themselves as well as men IMilt, ^ Hence 
fDemea’nance, demeanour, van fDemeine. 
Demean (di'mfm), v:^ i6or. [f. De- I. r 
4 Mean a., prob. after debase. ] trans. To 
lower; esp- reft, to lower or humble oneself. 

Could a girl so fard. herself as to ask for love Black. 
To d. herself to a common carpenter Geo. Eliot. 
Demean, Demeane, earlier ff. Demesne. 
Demeanour (dihirnor). Also -or (U.S.). 
1494. [f. Demean 4 ? ~ure : — L. -atura, or 

F. -er of the infinitive, taken subst. Cf. Be- 
haviour.] I. Conduct, mode of proceeding, 
management; practice, behaviour. 3. Manner 
of comporting oneself towards others ; bearing, 
(The usual current sense. )_ 1509. 

I. A commission . . to examine Lord Shaftsb[ury's] 
demeanours 1677. a. With Goddess-like d. forth she 
went Mxlt. P. L. vni. 59. Gravity and almost apathy 
of d. J. H. Newman. 

[|Dem6l6 (d^nirL). 1661. [Fr. quarrel, 
etc.] Debate, contention, quarrel. 
Demembration (dz'membr<?i -Jan). 1597. [ad- 
med.L, demembrationem.\ The cutting off of 
a limb; mutilation; dismemberment. (Chiefly 
in Sc. Law.) 

llDemembr^. Ifer. 1727. [Fr.] Dis- 
membered. 

Dement (dzinemt), 2. (j 3.) 1560. [a. F. de- 
ment, ad. L. demenienr, seeDE~I.6.] Demented. 
Obs. or arch. sb. One demented 1888. 

Dement (d^'ment), 27. 1545. [ad.L.de- 

mentare, f. demons Dement a.] To put out of 
one’s mind, drive mad, craze. So Dememtate 
V, (in same sense) ; Dementa'tion, the action of 
dementing; the being demented. Hence De- 
me-ated ppl. a. crazed; affected with dementia. 
Dememtedness. 

II Dementia (dzlne'njia). 1806. demens 

Dement a.l i. Med. [tr. F. deme^ice (Pinel).j 
A species ofmsanity characterized by failure or 
loss of the mental powers. 3. gen. Infatuation 
1877. var. fDe'mency. 

•(•Dememtie, sb. 1594. [a. obs. F. de?mniie 
=5 mod.F. dbmenti.] The giving any one the 
lie. [Now only as F., ddmenti (demantz). | 
Demerara (demere»Ta, dernSraTi). 1848. 
The name of a region of British Guiana, used 
to designate a kind of raw cane-sugar, origi- 
nally and chiefly brought from Demerara, the 
cry^stals of which have a yellowish-browa colour. 
fDemeTge, 1610. \ad.'L. demsrgere; 

De- I. I.] trans. To plunge, immerse -1669. 
Demerit (dihicrit), sb. ME. [a. F. dimirite, 
or ad. L. demeritum', seeDE-1. 3 (in Rom. app. 
taken privatively).] ti. Merit, desert; a de- 
serving act -1731. a- Desert in a bad sense : 
quality deserving blame; ill-desert; censurable 
conduct : opp- to merit 1509; ta blameworthy 
act (usu, in pi.) -1637. Also transf. of things. 
t3. That which is merited (esp. for ill doing); 
desert -1728. 

*. Your demerites are so ferre aboue all prayses of 
man Udall. a. Mine is the merit, the d. thine Dry- 
den. transf. The merits or demerits of hereditary 
royalty Lewis. 

Demerit (cl/meTit), r). Ohs. or arch. 1538. 
[f, 'L.de??urit-‘^fX stem.] ti. irons. To merit, 
deserve (esp. evil) -17x1. fa. To disparage 
-1643. 3. To fail to merit 1654. t4. intr. To 
merit blame, deserve ill -1734* 

X. To d, pains 1538. the fauour of God_ T. Taylor, 
blame 1619. 4- For he was.. the kings servant 

already, and had not demcrited North. Hence De- 
meritorious a. ill-deserving; tundeservmg (mrr). 
Demersal (ditoousal), a. 1889. [f. as next 
4 -al^ X.] Sinking to or living at the bottom 
of the sea, 

tDemerse(dAnc‘js),2y. 1663. [t'L.dsmers-; 
see Demerge.] trans. To immerse, submerge 
-169X, Hence Deme-rsion (rare) 169a. 
Deme-smerize, v. X855. See De- II. i. 
Demesne (dl1m3*n, dfeiPn). ME. [a, Anglo- 
F. dsmeym, -eine, -eigne, -ene, later demesne « 
OF. demeine, etc*, orig. the adj. demem^, de^ 
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meig?ie, etc. used subst. : — L. dotninicus, -um 
of or belonging to a lord or master, f. dominus. 
See Domain. Usu. pronounced but 

d^md^'n is historically prefeiable; cf. domain,'] 

I. Possession. 1. Law. Possession (of real 
estate) as one’s own ME. t2. fransf. and Jig. 
Possession; dominion, power -1747- 
X. To hold in d, {tenere in dommico)^ i. e. In one’s 
own hands as possessor by free tenure. ^ (See II. i.) 
In his d, as of fee (Jn dominicosuo 7 it de feodo) : in 
possession as an estate of inheritance. (Not applied 
to things incapable of physical possession.) In ancient 
d. : see below. 

n. An estate possessed, i. An estate held in 
demesne : land possessed and held by the 
owner himself, and not held of him by any sub' 
ordinate tenant, b. In mod. use, The land 
immediately attached to a mansion, and held 
along with it for use or pleasure; the park, 
chase, home-farm, etc. ME. a. The territory 
or dominion of a sovereign or state; a Domain 
ME.; landed property; usu. pL estates, lands 
1584. 3. fig. A district, region, territory; 

Domain 1592. t4. pL Means -1650. 

1. Royal D.x the Crovra-lands. Ancient cf. : a d. 
possessed fiom ancient times ; spec, the ancient d. of 
the crown, 2. that property which belonged to the 
king at the Norman Conquest, as recorded m Domes- 
day-book. Hence tenants in ancient d., etc. 2. A 
Gentleman .. Of faire demeanes Rom, J^ul. iii. v. 
182. 3. (Dne wide expanse . . That deep-browed Homer 
ruled as his d. Keats, 

in. attrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to a 
demesne (II. 1); demesnial, as d* lands ME. 
Demesnial (dfm^’nial, -mrnial), a. 1857. 

[ f. prec. , after manorial, etc. ] Of or pertaining 
to a demesne. 

Demi (de*mi), sb., a.,pref. ME. [F. L. 
dimidiam. At first written separately; now 
almost always hyphened. 1 

A. As separate word. (Formerly also demy.) 
I. adJ. (or adv.) Half; half-sized, diminutive. 

Now rare. 

tn. as sb. A half. Chiefly ellipt. -1761. 

B. Demi- in combination : half, semi-, half- 
sized, curtailed. 

I. In Heraldry, etc., as d, 4 ion, -inani d.'belt, etc.* 
d,-VOl, a single wing of a biid used as a bearing. 

а. In Costume, as d.-robe, 4 rain\ fd. -crown, a 
coronet. 

3. In Arms and Armour, as d.-brassard, -garde- 
bras, a piece of plate-armour for the upper arm at 
the back ; -chamfron, achamfron covering part only 
of the face of the horse; -cuirass, a corslet of iron, 
which only partly protected the body, front and back; 
-jambe, a piece covering the front of the leg; 
-mentoiiniere, a chin-piece for the tilt covering the 
leftsideonly; -pauldron, thesinallerforraofshoulder- 
plate used in the end of the 15th c. ; -pike = Half- 
pike; -placard, -placate, ^ demlcuirassi -suit, 
the suit of light armour used in and after the isth c. ; 
-■vambrace, a piece of plate-armour protecting the 
outside of the fore-arm. 

4. In Artillery, as d.-bombard; td.-cannon, a gun 
formerly used, of about 6 ^ inches bore ; f-culvefin, 
a cannon formerly in use, of about 4^^ inches bore ; 
t-hake, f-baque, a smaller form of Haque or 
Hackbut. 

5. In Fortif., as d.*bastion, a work with one face 
and one flank, like half a bastion; -caponier, a con- 
struction across the ditch, having but one parapet 
and glacis ; -distance (of polygons), the distance be- 
tween the outward polygons and the flank ; -gorge, 
half of the gorge or entrance to the bastion, taken 
from the angle of the curtain to the centre of the 
bastion ; -parallel, short entrenchments thrown up 
between the main parallels of attack, to protect the 
guards of the trenches; -revetment, a revetment or 
retaining wall for the face of rampart, which is 
carried only as high as the cover in front, leaving the 
rest as an earthen rampart at the natural slope. 

б. In MUitarpf tactics^ the Manige, etc,, as d*- 
brigade, a regiment of infantry and artillery, under 
the first French Republic (Littre) j -volte, one of the 
seven artificial motions of a horse ; a half-turn made 
with the fore legs raised. 

7. In Weights, Measures, Coins, etc,, as fd.-larrel, 
i-groaii d.-ame, half an Aam; -fartning, a copper 
com of Ceylon, of the value of half a farthing. 

8. With names of stuffs, etc., as fd.-castor, a 
mixture of beaver’s and other fur; a hat made of thus. 

9. Mus. fd-cadence, an imperfect cadence,a half- 
close; t-crochet, a quaver; t-ditone, a minor third 
(see Ditone); t-flttaver, a semkuiavcr; -semi- 
quaver. a note of half the value of a semiquaver ; 
the symbol for this note, resembling a quaver, but with 
three hooks; -semitone, a quarter-tone; -tone « 
Semitone, 

xo. With names of material or geometrical figures i 
Half-, semi-; as d.-circle. a semicircle; an instru- 
ment of semicircular form for measuring angles ; </.- 


column, -cylinder, etc, ; . octagonal, of the shape of 
half an octagon ; td.-sphere = hemisphere. 

11. Withordinary class-nouns, as td.-island, f-isle, 
a peninsula ; t*Dia-le> a eunuch; -tint idObs.), a half 
tint; d.-rvolf, 

12. With nouns of action, state, eta, as d.-meta- 
morphosis CRntomi), partial metamorphosis, hemi- 
metabolism ; -toilet^ half evening (or dinner) dress. 

13. With adjs. : as d,~Norman, -official \ d.-equi- 
tant CBoti) = Obvolute. {SemU is now usual with 
most of these.) 

14. With vbs., etc. ; as \d,~deify, \-natured. 

Demi'battl (de*miba])). 1847. [tr. F. 
demi-bain.] A bath in which the body can be 
immersed only up to the loins. 

Demigod (de;niigpd). 1530. [Demi- ii : 
tr. L. semideus,\ Mythol. A being partly of 
divine nature, as the offspring of a god and a 
mortal, or a man raised to divine rank; a minor 
or inferior deity. So De-migo'ddess {rare). 
tDe^migrate, v. 1633. [f. L. demigrat-, 
demigrare% see De- I. 2.] intr. To migrate 
-1651, Hence tDemigra'tion. 

Demijolm (de-mi |d2f7n). 1769. [In Fr. 

dame-jean7te, lit. ‘Dame Jane* ; cf. Bellarmme. 
The Eng. form is a perversion. The Arabic 
{damajanah, etc.) is unfixed in form, and prob. 
from Levantine use of It. damtgianaJ] A large 
bottle with bulging body and narrow neck, usu- 
ally cased in wicker- or rush-work. 

Demi-lance (de'miilans). 1489. [a. Y.demie 
tablet', cf. Demi- 3.] i. A lance with a short 
shaft, used in the 15th and i6th centuries, a. 
A light horseman armed with a demi-lance. 
Hence pemi-la*ncer = Demi-lance 2. 
Demilune (de*mili«n), sb. (a.) 1727. [a. 
F,, in id-iyth c. demie lune half moon; cf. 
Demi- 10.] gen. A half-moon, a crescent 
1734. 2. Fortif. An outwork resembling a 

bastion with a crescent-shaped goige, to pro- 
tect a bastion or curtain 1727. 3. Physiol. A 

granular mass of protoplasm, of semilunar form, 
found in the salivary glands 1883. 

B. adj. Semilunar 1885. 

IlDemi-mondaine (d?mi|mond^n). 1894. 
[Fr. ; f. next.] A woman of the demi-monde. 
ifDemi-monde (dmfimond, de'miimf?nd). 

1855. [Fr. ; coined by Dumas the younger.] 
The class of women of doubtful reputation and 
social standing, upon the outskirts of society. 
(Improp. extended to courtesans in general.) 
fDemi-o-stade, -ostage. 1537. [a. OF., f. 
demi, -e-hosiade woisted.] A stuff; app. half- 
worsted half-linen, linsey-woolsey -1882. 
Demi-pique (de*mi,pfk), a. {sb.) 1695. 

[Demi- 3.] A. adf Of a saddle : ‘ Half-peaked ‘ ; 
having a peak of about half the height of that of 
the older war-saddle. B. sb. A demi-pique 
saddle. Hence De -mi-piqued a, half-peaked, 
i De:mi-pu*ppet. [Demi- 10.] A dwarf 
puppet. Teenp, V. i. 36. 

Demi-rep (<le*mi|rep). 1749. [^- ir 

Jr* rep, for reputation*. Cf. also reputable.] 
A woman of doubtful reputation or chastit)r. 

That character which is vulgarly called a demirep, 
that is to say, a woman . . whom every body knows to 
be what no body calls her Fielding. Hence Demi- 
re'pdom. 

(|De‘mi-sang. 1797. [Fr,] Law. Half-blood. 
Demise (di'moi-z), sb. 1509. [app. of Anglo- 
Fr. origin : f. OF. desmettre, dimeltre (pa. pple. 
fern, desmise, demise). In Eng., the de- is treated 
as De- L i.J i. I. aw. Conveyance or tran.sfcr 
of an estate Dy will or lease, a. Transference 
or devolution of sovereignty; usu. in phr. d. of 
the crown 1689. 3. Transferred to the death or 
decease which occasions the demise; hence, 
pop., = Decease* death 1754. AlsoX^. 

2. The King James.. had d. abdicated himself 
and wholly vacated his right Evklyn. 3. The early 
d. of this favourite friend of science 1799, 

Demise (d/moi*z), v. 1480. [f. prec, sb.] 

I. Law. To give, grant, convey, or transfer by 
will or by lease, h. To convey or transfer (a 
title or dignity) ; esp. said of the transmission 
of sovereignty, as by abdication or death 1670, 
ta. gen. To convey; to * lease * -1660. t3- To 

dismiss -16x5. 4. intr. To resign the crown; 

to die, decease (rare) X737. 

1, To let and demyae fermes they for the terme of 
vH yere and undir 1495, To d. the crown %89a. a. 
What Honour, Canst thou 4 . to any child# of mine 
Rick III, m Iv. 247, 


De-mi-sea son, a. 1890. [ad. F. 
saison (also used).] Of costume ; Of a style 
intermediate between that of the past and that 
of the coming season. 

Demi-semi (de*miise-mi), a. 1805. [f. De- 
mi- 13 + Semi half.] lit. Half-half, i.e. quarter: 
usu. a contemptuous diminutive. 
Demi-slieatli (de*mi|Jf])). [Cf. Demi- 3.] 
Entom. A half-sheath; t.e. one of the two 
channelled organs of which the tubular sheaths, 
covering the ovipositors or stings of insects, are 
composed. 

Demiss (d/’mi-s), a. 1572. [ad. L. demissus, 

pa. pple. of demittere.] ti - Submissive, humble; 

also in bad sense, Abject, base *-1649. t 3 . 

Hanging down, downcast -1634. 3 - 

pressed, flattened. 

r. Like a most demisse And abiect thrall Spenser. 
With demisse reverence 1612. Hence fDemi'ss-ly 

adv. , -ness. 

Demission 1 (d/rni* Jon). 1638. [ad. L. 
missionem’, see Demiss.] i. Abasement, de- 
gradation. Now rare. fa. Dejection, depres- 
sion -1719. f 3. lit. Lowering -1741. 

2. Heaviness and d. of spirit Norris. 
Demi*ssion 2 . 1577. [y., ¥.dIfmssion,\i\ 

OF. desmission, answering to late L. ^dismissio, 
for dimissio, whence Dimission, Dismission, 
In Eng. the de- is taken as De- I.] i. The 
action of putting away or letting go from one- 
self, giving up, or laying down [esp. a dignity 
or office), a. Dismission {rare) 1811. 

1. The queenes d. of hir crowne Hohnshed. 
fDemi*ssive, a. 1622. [f. L. demiss-, de- 
7mttere.] =Demiss i, 2. -1763. Hence Demi’s- 
sively adv. 

fDemi-ssory, a. Var. of Dimissory ; cf. 
Demit z '.2 

Demit (drmrt), z/.l 1556. [acl. L. demitiere\ 
see De- I. i.] i. To send, put, or let down; 
to lower 1646. fa. fig. To bring down ; to 
humble, abase -1688. 

2. By taking on him the nature of man . . he demitted, 
or humbled himselfe 1656. 

Demi’t, vf 1529. [ad, F. dhuett^e, in OF. 
desmeitre, f. des-, di- : — L. dis- -h mettre; taking 
the place of L. dimittcrc\ cf. Dismiss. Chiefly 
aS^.] I. To dismiss {arch.), fa. To put away, 
let go -167^. 3. To give up, lay down (an of- 

fice, etc.); to abdicate 1567. Also absol. f4. 
To send out -*1756. 

3. The Ritualists will neither submit nor d. j88o. 
Demiurge (de'misyjd^;, <b"*mi-). 1678. [ad. 

Gr. dr) fit ovpy 6s: {hutinizod demiurgus), lit, public 
or skilled worker, f. hrjixios -epyos,] 1. A name 
for the Maker of the world, in the Platonic 
philosophy; in the Gnostic system, conceived 
as a being subordinate to the Supreme Being, 
and sometimes as the autlior of evil. a, Gr. 
Hist. A magistrate in certain Greek .states, and 
in the Achaian league 1844. Hence Dcmi- 
uTgic, t*al a. of or pertaining to the D, or his 
work; creative. 

Demi-vill. rare. MIL [AF. demie vile,] 
Cons tit. Hist, A half-vill or town; the half of a 
vill as a political unit. 

Demobilize (dJmtfuffiiLiii), v. 1882. [De- 
11 . i.'l To reduce from a mobilized condition; 
to disband. Abbrev. demob (dJmf^'b) 1920. 
Hence Demo'biliza'tion, the action of demobi- 
lizing, reduction of forces to a peace footing. 
Democracy (dto^-krasi). 1574. [a. F. di- 
mocratie (-s/), a. med.L. democratia, a. Gr., f, 
Br}fj.os+-feparta in comb. npdrof rule. ] t. 
Government by the people; that form of govern- 
ment in which the sovereign power resides in 
the people, and is exercised either directly by 
them or by officers elected by them. In motf. 
use often denoting a social state in which all 
have equal rights. 1576. b. A state or com- 
munity in which the government is vested in the 
people as a whole 157^. Also //. a. Tlmt 
class of the people which has no liereditary or 
special rank or privilege ; tim common people 
1827, 8. U.S. politics. The principles, or the 

members, of the Democratic party 1825. 

X. Those ancient whose resistleai eloquence Wielded 
at will that fierce democraty Miw. IK R* *v, #69. 
Democrat (de'mt^ikrset), 1790. [a. F. 
mocrati, i. dimocratU^ after aristocraii, J 1. 
An adherent or advocate of democracy ; orig. 
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DEMONSTRATOR 


opp. to aristocrat m the French Revolution of 
1790. 2. U.S. A member of the Democratic 

party; see Democratic 2. 1798. 3. U.S. A 

light R)ur- wheeled cart with several seats, one 
behind the other 1890. Also attnb. (rare). 

1. Napoleonj in his first period, was a true d. 
Carlyle, 

Democratic (dem^7|kr3e-tik), a. 1602. [a. 
F. dimocratiqice, ad. med.L. democratzcus., a, 
Gr., f. ST^^o/rparfa.] i. Of the nature of, or 
characterized by, democracy; advocating or 
upholding democracy. 2. U.S. politics. (With 
capital D.) Name of the political party origi- 
nally called Anti-Federal and afterwards Demo^ 
cratic-Republican, which favours strict inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, and the least 
possible interference with local and individual 
liberty; opp. to the Republicans (formerly called 
Federals and Whigs), b. Pertaining to the De- 
mocratic party, as ‘ a D. measure’. 1800. 

X, Aristocratick gouernment nor Democratick pleas’d 
1602. Hence Democra’tical a. (in sense i) ; «ly adj. 

Democratism (d^'mp'kroetii z’m). 1793. [f. 
Democrat + -ism.] Democracy as a principle 
or system. So tDemo*cratist, a democrat. 
Democratize (dirnf^-kriltaiz), V. 1798. [a. 
F. ddmocraiiser, f. dlmocrate, dlmocratie.~\ To 
make or become democratic. Hence Demo'» 
cratiza’tion, the action of democratizing. 
Democritean (dihrif? kriiran), a. 1617. [f. 
I.. Democritcus (Gr. Arjixoicpiruos) + -AN.] Of, 
pertaining to, or after the style of Democritus, 
the Greek philosopher (known as ' the laughing 
philosopher'), or of his atomistic or other 
theories. So Democratic, f -al a. in same sense ; 
fDemo'critism, the practice of Democritus in 
laughing at everything, 

Demo'ded, ppLa. 1887. [f. F. ddmodd+ 
-ED.] That has gone out of fashion. So 
|lD6mod6 |Idtfmod<?) [Fr.], demoded. 

IlDemodex (d?mi7deks), 1876. [mod.L. ,* f. 
Gr. fat >1- wood- worm.] Zool. A genus 
of parasitic mites, including D. folliculorum^ 
which infests the hair follicles and sebaceous 
follicles of man and domestic animals. 
Deraogorgon (dfun^gitTugan). 1590. [late 
L. , of uncertain origin. First mentioned by the 
Scholiast (Lactantius or Liitatius Placidus, 
?/:4So) on Statius Thch. iv. ^16, as the great 
nether deity invoked in magic. Hence perh. 
a di.sguiscd Oriental name.] Name of a mys- 
terious and terrible mfernal deity. 

Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name Of D, Milt. 
P. L. n. 965. 

Demography (clzmf?'grdfi'). 1880. [f. Gr. 
brjfjios f -ypaipia (see -GRAPiiY).] That branch 
of anthropology which treats of the statistics of 
birth.s, deaths, diseases, etc. Hence Demo*- 
grapliex*, one versed in d. Demogra'phic a, 
of or pertaining to d. 

Demoid (drmoid), a. 1884. [ad. Gr. 577/io- 
L Used of a type of animal or 

plant which by its commonness, etc. charac- 
terizes a region or a period of time. 
IlDemoisedle. 1520. [mod.F. (d;>mwaz^i); 
see Damsel. ] i. A young lady, a maid, a girl, 
a. Zool, The Numiiiian Crane (Anthropoides 
Virgo)] so called from its elegance of form 1687. 
3. ZooL A dragon-ily 1844. 

Demolish ((l/mp-Hf), 1570. [a. F. 

Uss’-t dimoUr^ f. L. acmoUrif i, De- I, 6 -^mo- 
Hri, f, males mass.] i, tram. To destroy by 
disintegration of the fabric of; to pull or throw 
down, reduce to ruin. tb. intr. with passive 
sense (rare) -xyod, To make an end of. 

Also JOG. i6ao. 

t, lo d, a partition wall 164X, the images in cathe- 
drals Macaulay* *. 'I’o d, a doctrine Bbrkelky. 
Hence Bamo*H$babl@ a. Demodisber. De- 
mo'llshment (now rarG\ the act of demolishing ; 
demolished state or (//,) freimtins. 

DemoEtion (dem^li'jbn, df-)* 1549. fa* F. 
dltmUtiont ad. L. dentmitioneM'; see prec.] i. 
The action of demolishing; the fact or state of 
bdngdcmolished i6ioi //.demolished remains, 
ruins 1638, 2-//. Destruction, overthrow 1549. 

X. The a. of the mass-house by Lincoln's Inn John- 
son. m. The d. of rights and privilege* *775, Hence 
DdmolPtlonliit, one who alms at or advocates d. 

Demon (dr^m^n). Alio dlmmoUf MK. [In 
form, and In tense I, a, L. dmmom (med.L* do* 


mon ) ; in other senses, put for L, dxmonium, Gr. 
daiiJ-oviov, used for ‘ evil spirit '.] i. Gr. Myth. 
( = SaifjLojo) : A being of a nature intermediate 
between that of gods and men ; an inferior 
divinity, spirit (including the souls of deceased 
persons). Often written d 3 cmo 7 t for distinction. 
1569. b. Sometimes, An attendant spirit; a 
genius ME. 2. An evil spirit 1706. b. gen. A 
malignant being of superhuman nature; a devil 
ME. Also transf. (of persons, animals, or 
agencies personified), and fig. Also attrib. 

I. In Homer, there is scarcely any distinction be- 
tween gods and daemons Grote. b. O Anthony I . . 
Thy Daemon, that thy spirit which keepes thee, is 
Noble, Couragious, high vnmatchable Ant. <5* CL ii. 
ill. 19. 2. They sacrificed unto demons, which were 
no God R. V. Deut. xxxii. x^. trcuisf. The grim d. 
of a bull-dog 1821. fig. The d. of intemperance 
( modi). Hence De’moness, a female d. j a she-devil. 
Demo'nial a. of or relating tOj or of the nature of, a 
d or demons (raw). Demomia'litjL the natuie of 
demons ; demons collectively (rare). Demo'nian a. 
- demonial. tHemomianism, the doctrine of de- 
moniacal possession. tDemo*niast,^ one who has 
dealings with demons, or with the devil (rare). 

Demonetization (ddmp nitsizi^i jan). 1852. 
[f. next.] The action of demonetizing, or con- 
dition of being demonetized. 

Demonetize (di'm^mi'toiz), v. 1852. [ad. 
mod.F, demofiitiser, f. De- I. 6 + L. moiieta 
money.] trans. To deprive of standard mone- 
tary value; to withdraw from use as money. 
Demoniac (d/m^pumi^k). ME. [ad. late L. 
demomacus, a, Gr. type^S^/tovm^i^s, f. datjjLopLov; 
see Demon.] 

A. adj. I. Possessed by an evil spirit. 2. Of 

or pertaining to demons 1642. 3. Befitting a 

demon; devilish 1820. 4. = Demonic 2. 1844. 

t. I hold him certeinlydemoniack Chaucer, a. The 
Demoniack legion Milt. 3. D. scorn Hazhtt. 4. 
The d. element in man 1844. Demoni'acal a. 
(in senses 1-3). 

B. sb, I, One possessed by an evil spirit ME. 
f2. Feel, Hist. One of an Anabaptist sect, who 
hold that the devils will be saved at the last. 
(Diets.) 

X. And helyth the demonyackes or madde folk 
Caxton. 

Demonic (d^'m/mik), a. Also dsem-. 1662. 
[ad. L. dmiosiicus, a. Gr. ZmpoviKbs ; see De- 
mon.] I. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, 
an evil spirit; devilish. 2. Of, relating to, or 
of the nature of, supernatural power or genius 
== Ger, damofiisch (Goethe). (Usu. spelt dsemo' 
nic for distinction.) 1798. 

X. D. delusions 1738, a. The Daemonic Dickens j 
as pure an instance of genius^ as ever lived Fitz- 
gerald. var. Demo’nical a. (in sense i). Now rare. 
Demonifuge (di'mpmifi^d^). nonce-wd. 
1790. [f. L. doemort (Demon) - f-PUGE.] A 

charm against demons. 

Demonism (dTmoniz’m). Alsodse-. 1669. 
[f. Demon.] Belief in, or doctrine of, demons. 

A belief in d. and witchcraft X89X. So De'monist, 
a believer in, or worshipper of, demons. 

Demonize (dr m6n9iz),zi. 1821. [f. med.L. 
dxmotiizare. | r. trans. 'To make into, or like, 
a demon. 2. To subject to demoniacal influence 
1864. Hence De.moniza*tion, the action of 
making into, or like, a demon. 

Demono-, bef. a vowel demon-, repr. Gr. 
5 at/xovo-» comb. f. Gr. dai/iojy Demon : as in 
Demono'cracy, the rule of demons. Demo'- 
nograph(er, a writer on demons. Demono'- 
grapby. Demonodater, a worshipper of de- 
mons. Demoxiodatry, tDemono'machy, 
fighting with a demon. tDemono'magy, 
magical art relating to demons. tDe*mono- 
mamey, divination by the help of demons. 
De-*monoma*nia, a mental disease in which the 
patient fancies himself possessed by a demon. 
§0 Demono'pa-tliy* tDemo’nomlst, a believer 
in, or worshipper of, demons. tDemomomy, 
demon-worship. 

Demonology (d«n 5 n^»’ 16 d 3 i). Also dae-. 
1597. [f. Gr, JaIfKWp 4- -Ao7ta.] That branch 
of knowledge which treats of demons, or of 
beliefs about demons; a treatise on demons. 
So Demonodoger, Demonologist, one versed 
in d. Demonolo’gic; -al a , ; - 3 y adv, 
fDemono^manie. 1623. [a* F. dimmoma* 
nie . ) Foolish belief in demons “I638, 
De^monopolize v, 1878. 
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[De- II. I.] To destroy the monopoly of, 
withdraw from monopoly. 

Demonry (df’mann). 1851. [f. Demons 
-RY.] Demoniacal influence or practices. 
DemonShip (dj manjip). rare. 1638. [f. 
as prec.] The rank or condition of a demon. 
Demonstrable (d^lnpnstrab’l, de'm^nstra- 
b'l), a. ME. [ad. L. demonstrabihs \ see De- 
monstrate.] X, Capable of being shown or 
made evident: occas. — Evident (obs.). a. Ca- 
pable of being proved conclusively 1551. 

2. It being so mathematically d. that [etc.] H. More. 

Hence Demonstrabidity, Demo’nstrableness, 
d. quality or condition. Demo’nstrably adz>. 
■tDemomstrance. ME, [a. Oh., f. stem of 
L. demonstrantem.'] i. A pointing out ; indica- 
tion --1704. 2. Demonstration, proof -1646. 

tDemomstrate, ///. a. 1509. [ad, L. de- 
monstraius.'] Demonstrated --1707. As sb. A 
demonstrated proposition 1655. 

Demonstrate (di'm^*nstr£it,de*m^nstr^it), v. 
1552. [f. L. demonstrat-, demonstrare\ see De- 

1. 3. For the stress see Contemplate.] ’j'l. 

trans. To point out, indicate; to set forth -1684. 
t2. To manifest, show, display -1803, 3* To 

describe and explain by help of specimens, or 
by experiment; also ah sol. to teach as a demon- 
strator 1683. 4. To show or make evident by 

reasoning; to establish the truth of by deduc- 
tion; to prove indisputably 1571- Also absol. 
Of things : To prove. 1601. 5. intr. To make 
a military (or other) demonstration 1827. 

3. The anatomist demoustiates, when he points out 

matters of fact cognisable by the senses 1856. 4. 

Archimedes demonstrates .. that the proportion of the 
Diameter unto the Circumference is as 7 almost unto 
22 Sir T. Browne. 5. The habit of demonstrating 
with bands and banners Bryce. 

Demonstration (dem/astr^i 'Jan). ME. [ad. 
L, deinonsirationesn.'] f i. The action of de- 
monstrating; exhibition, manifestation; an in- 
stance of this -1668. b. An illustration; a 
sign -1684. 3. A display, show, manifestation 

1556. 3. The action or process of making evi- 

dent by reasoning; proving indisputably by 
deduction or by practical proof; also (with//.) 
a series of propositions proving an asserted 
conclusion ME. b. That which serves as proof 
ME, 4. Rotn. Law. The statement of the cause 
of action by the plaintiff at the outset 1864. 5. 
The exhibition and explanation of specimens 
and operations as a method of instruction. 
Also attrib. 1807. 6. Mil, A show of military 

force or of offensive movement 1835. 7. A 

public manifestation of feeling; olten taking the 
lorm of a procession and mass-meeting 1839. 

2. Did your letters pierce the queen to any d. of 
gxiti Lear iv. iii. 12. 3. A d. is either Direct or In* 
direct. In the latter case we prove the conclusion by 
disproving the contradictory, or shewing that the 
conclusion cannot be supposed untrue Jeyons. Phr, 
To d.\ conclusively. b. The Circulation of the 
Blood is a D. of an Eternall Being 1659. 6. He 

made last year a d, against Julalabad 1835.^ 7. Then, 
besides ‘ovations*, there are ‘demonstrations’, the 
Q. E. D. of which is not always very easy to see 1861. 
Hence Demonstra'tlonal a. of or pertaining to d. 
Demonstra*tionist,one who takes part in a d. 

Demonstrative (dibipmstrativ), a, and sb. 
ME, [a. F. cUmonstraiif, -ive, ad, L, demon- 
straiivus. 1 

A, 1. Having the function or quality of de- 

monstrating; making evident; illustrative. 2. 
Rhet. Setting forth with praise or censure 1553. 
3. Provable by demonstration 1612. 4, Charac- 
terized by outward expression (of the feelings, 
etc.) 1819. 5. Teaching by the exhibition and 

description of examples or experiments <gare) 
1814. . . 

I. A d* proof, .of the fecundity of His wisdom ana 
Power Ray, Logic .. is a purely d. science Bowkn. 

2. The oracion d. standeth either in praise or dispraise 
of some one man, or of some one thyng 1553. 3. A cl. 
truth 1798. 4. Englishmen are much less d. than the 
men of most other European nations Darwin. 

B, sb. Gram. An adjective or pronoun having 
the function of pointing out the particular thing 
referred to, as ihat^ this^ etc. X1530, Hence 
Demomstratlve-ly adv., -ness, 

Demomtrator (de'm^nstr^tai). i6ii. [ad. 
L, ; partly after F. demonstrateur,'\ x. One who 
or that which demonstrates, points out, or 
proves. 2, An assistant to a professor of science, 
who does the practical work of exhibiting and 
describing examples or experiments X684. 3, 
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One who takes part in a public demonstration 
1870. Hence Demo’nstratory that has the 
property of demonstrating. 

Demorage, obs. f. Demurrage. 
Demorafization (di’mprabizfi •Jan'). 1809. 
[f. next.] The action of demoralizing; de- 
moralized state. 

^His army is in a state of utter d. and disorganiza- 
tion 1877. 

Demoralize (dfmpTaloiz), v. 1793. [a. F, 
dimoraliser (f. De- II. i4 Moral a,), a word 
of the French Revolution.] i. tra?ts. To cor- 
rupt the morals or moral principles of. ^ 12. To 
lower or destroy the Morale of : applied esp. 
to an army, etc. ; also transf 1848. 

a. The long series of English victories had . . demora- 
lized the French soldiery Green. The market had 
become demoralized {mad,), 

II Demos (drmps). Occas. demtis, pL -i. 
1776. [a Gr. i. =Deme2i. 3 . The 

people or commons of an ancient Greek state; 
hence, the populace ; often personified 1831. 

a. Celtic D. rose a Demon, shriek’d and slaked the 
light vvith blood Tennyson. 

Demosthenic (dempsjie-nik), 1846. [ad. 
Gr. AT^p.otrOeviKo^,'] Of or pertaining to De- 
mosthenes, the Athenian orator; like Demo- 
sthenes or his style of oratory. So Demosthe- 
ne'an» Demostlie*niaii adj's, 

Demot (dTm^t). [a. Gr. BrjpiSTrjs, f. S^/^oy.] 
A member of a Greek deme. Grote. 

Demotic (dzmp'tik), a. 1822. [ad. Gr. 57- 
fioTiKSs\ see prec.J i. Of or belonging to the 
people : spec, applied to the popular and simpli- 
fied form of the ancient Egyptian script (as dist. 
from the hieratic)', called also enckoriaL Also 
absol. = The d. character or script. 3 . ge 7 z. 
Popular, vulgar. Somewhat rare. 1831. 

tDemoumt, z'. 1533. [ad. F. To 

dismount. 

Dempne, obs. f. Damn. 

Dempster (de^mPstar). [ME. demestre^ in 
form fcm. of demerc Deemer; see -ster. Cf. 
Deemster.] ti. A judge; a Deemster (2). 
(ME. only.) ta* Sc. * The officer of a court 
who pronounced doom or sentence definitively 
as directed by the clerk or judge' (Jamieson). 
tDemulce (di'mc'ds), v. 1530. [ad. L, de- 
mulcere\ see De- I. i ] To soothe or mollify; 
to soften or make gentle •“1831. van (irreg.) 
tDemuTceate. 

Demulcent (di‘m»-lsent). 1732. [f. L. de- 
mulcenten^ adj. Soothing, lenitive, mollifying, 
allaying irritation, sb. A demulcent medicine. 
fDemU'lsion. [f. L.^mzzA-ppl. stem.] The 
action, or a means, of soothing. Feltham. 
Demur (di'm^ i), sb. ME. [a, F. derjieure 
vbl. sb.; see next.] fi. Delay, waiting -1675; 
abode -1673. fa. Hesitation; pause; state of 
irresolution -1824. 3. The act of demurring 

1639, +4* — Demurrer ^ --1713. 

^ After a little d., he accepted the offer Dickens. 
Demur (drinc**!), v. ME. [a. F. dezneterer, j 
in. OF. demcrer, -mourer : — pop.L, demorare — 
cLL. demorari, f. De- I. 3 + morari to delay. ] 
ti. intr. To linger, tarry, wait -1653; to abide 
-yso* fa. imns. To cause to tarry; to put 
ofC delay -1682. +3. intr. To hesitate; to 

suspend action; to pause in uncertainty -1818. 
b. irans. To hesitate about -1730. 4. intr. To 
make scruples or difficulties; to take exception 
to (occas. atf on). (The current sense.) 1630. 
b. trans. To object to 1827. 5. Law. {intr.) To 
put in a Demurrer 1620. 

1. Yet durst they not demoure nor abyde vpon the 
campe Nicolls. ^ King Ed wine demurred to em- 
brace Christianity Fuller, b. Let none d, Obedience 
to her will 173a 4 My host at first demurred, .but 

I insisted Tyndall, b. I d. the inference 1B76. 

Demure (dfmiu»*i), a. ME. [a. OF. tneur^ 
now mtir. The de- is obscure.] ft. Calm, 
still. (ME. only.) a. Sober, grave, serious ; re- 
served in demeanour ME. 3. Affectedly or con- 
strainedly grave or decorous 1693, 

*• A face d. and sage Bale, Sober, steadfast, and 
. 3 * Gentleman, and his d. Psalm*8ing- 

ing Fellows Shad well. Demurest of the tabby kind 
Gray. Hence Demu*re-ly adv.^ *11688. 
fDemu re,v. rare. [f. prec.] *Wr.?Tolook 
demurely. Ant <5r* €t iv. xv. 29. 

Demu-rity. rare. 1483. [Answers to OF. 


meurti ; cf. DEMURE, ] i . Demureness. a. A de- 
mure character or person. (Cf. oddity.) Lamb. 
Demurrable (di'm»Tab'l),tz. 1827. [f. De- 
mur V. or sb. + - ABLE.] That may be demurred 
to ; to which exception may be taken. 
Demurrage (dz'm27Ted3). 1641. [a. OF. 
moragCt f. deinorer^ see Demur v,") ti« Stay; 
delay; hesitation; pause-1823; detention -18 17. 
a. Comm. a. Detention ofa vessel by the freighter 
beyond the time agreed on; the payment made 
in respect of this 1641. b. A charge for deten- 
I tion of railway trucks 1858. c. A charge of 
t%d, per ounce made by the Bank of England 
in exchanging gold or notes for bullion 1875. 

2. If the Delay was occasioned by the Merchant, he 
‘shall be obliged to pay for the Days of D., to the 
Captain Magens. 

Demurral (diin»Tal). rare. 1810. [f. De- 
mur ». + -AL.l The actionof demurring; demur. 
Demurrant (dini2?‘i ant). 1529. lsL.OF.de- 
?nourant\ see Demur v.] 

A. adj. ft. Abiding, staying, resident -1587. 
t2. Delaying 1633. 

B. sb. One who demurs, or puts in a demurrer 
1809. 

Demurrer 1 (d/m^'roi). 1533. [a. Anglo- 
Fr. =5 OF. demourer, pres. inf. (see Demur v) 
used as sb. ; cf, refresher, etc.] i. Law. A 
pleading which, admitting the facts as stated 
in the opponent's pleading, denies that he is 
legally entitled to relief, and thus stops the 
action until this point be determined 1547; 
transf. — Demur sb. 3, 1599. ta. == Demur 
sb. 2. -1645. 

Demurrer^ (dim^TOj). 17 ii. [LDemurz/. 
H--ERk] One who demurs. 

Demy (dimoi*), sb. (and a.') PI. demies. 
ME. [Early f. Demi- half, retained for the 
separate word. The uses are all elliptical. ] f i . 
A gold coin current in Scotland in the 15th 
century: app., orig., the half-mark. fa- 'A 
short close vest ' (Fairholt) -1599. 3 - Paper 

Mannf. A certain size of paper. (Properly adj. ; 
ellipt. as sb. — demy paper.) 1546. 

D, printing paper measures 17^X22^ inches; d. 
writing paper 15^X20. 

4. A foundation scholar at Magdalen College, 
Oxford (so called because their ‘commons’ 
was orig. half that of a Fellow) i486. Hence 
Demyship, a scholarship at that College. 

Den (den), [OE. d^nn, habitation of a 
wild beast. Cf. MDu. dan[7t m, forest, abode of 
wild beasts, etc. The same root dan- appears 
in deazi, OE. d^nu (: — dani-) vale ; the root- 
meaning is uncertain.] i. The lair or habita- 
tion of a wild beast, a. A cavern ME, 3. 
transf. and fig. A place of retreat or abode 
ME.; a room unfit for human habitation 1837; 
a small room or lodging in which a man can be 
alone {colloq.) 1771. 4. A dingle. Sc. local. 

1552. ts- Anat. A cavity, hollow -1683. 

L Then the bea.ste3 goe into dennes \ and remaine 
In their places fob xxxvii. 8. s. [They] lurked in 
dennes and wholes secretly Hall. 3. A d. of thieves 
Matt. xxi. 13. The frightful dens of some of the 
Manchester operatives 1840. A small d, for me in 
particular Scott, 

Den 2, \i\ good den ; see Good-den. 

Den (den), v. ME. [f. Den intr. To 
live or dwell in (or as in) a den; to hide oneself 
in a den 1610. 

The sluggish saluages, that d. belowe G. Fletcher. 

tDena*me, v. 1555. [De- I. 3.] To de- 
nominate -1640. 

Denar, denare (df-nai, d/na*j, 1547. 

Tvar, of ME. dener^ denere (from OF. dener), 
Denier, assim. to L. denarius.'] A coin : the 
Roman Denarius; the It. denaro; the East 
Indian Dinar, q.v. 

Denarcotize; see De- II. i and narcotize. 

|| Denarius (drnCo-rii^s). FI. 4i (-ii^i). ME. 
[L., f. d, numus denary coin, coin containing 
ten (asses), t deni ten by ten.] i. An ancient 
Roman silver coin, orig. of the value of ten 
asses (about eightpence) 1579. a. A gold coin 
id. aureus), worth 25 silver denarii x 66 x. s- A 
(silver) pennyweight ME. H In English reckon- 
ing used for ' penny '* and abbreviated d. 
tDemry» deuane, 1449, [sid.L. dena- 
rius.] m Denarius^ the Roman penny -1674. 
Denary (di'nliri), <2. and 1577. [ad. L. 
denarius containing ten,] 


A. adj. Having ten as the basis of reckoning; 
decimal 1848. 

: tB. sb. I, The number ten; a decad -1682. 
2. A tithing 1577. 

Denationalize (di'nse-Jsnalaiz), v. 1807. 
[a. F. dhiationaliser (a word of the French 
Revolution); seeDE-II. i.] To deprive 

(a person, etc.) of nationality; to divest (a 
country) of national character, 

The attempt to. .d, the education of the infant poor 
1839. Hence Dena tionaliza'tioHj, the action of 
denationalizing denationalized condition. 

Denaturalize (d/nse-tiurabiz), v. 1800. 
[De- 11. 1.] I. To deprive of its original nature ; 
to make unnatural. 2. To deprive of the status 
and nghts of a natural subject or citizen; the 
opposite of naturalize i8i6. 

X. The lyrical ballad . . is almost always denaturalized 
by culture Palgrave, 2. The Duque d Aveiro, hav- 
ing been degraded and denaturalized previous to 
condemnation Keatinge. Hence Dena^turaliza*- 
tion, the action of denaturalizing; denatuialized 
condition. 

Denature (diii^-tiui), v. 1685. [a. F. di- 
72 aturer\ seeDE-I.6.J ti. t7'a7ts. To render 
unnatural. 2. To alter (e. g. tea, etc.) so as to 
change its nature 1878. 

2. The denatured nature of London milk 1878. 
Denay, obs. var. of Deny and sb. 
Dendracbate, etc. ; see under Dendro-. 
Dendriform (de*ndrifpjm), a. 1847. [f. Gr. 
d€vdpov -H -FORM. ] Of the form of a tree ; branch- 
ing; arborescent. 

Dendrite (demdrsit). Also in L. form den- 
drites (dendrai’tfz), pi. dendritae (-tz). 1727. 
[ad. Gr. d€vSpL7T]s of or peitaining to a tree, f. 
hivSpov. In F. dendrite.] x. A tree- or moss> 
like marking or figure, found on or in some 
stones or minerals; a stone or mineral so 
marked, a. A crystalline growth of branching 
or arborescent form, as of some metals under 
electrolysis 1882. Hence Dendri'tlc, -al a. re- 
semblingd. ; tree-like; having tree-like markings. 
Dendro-, bef. a vowel dendr-, comb. f. Gr. 
devdpou tree ; as in 

De'ndracbate [see ACHATE a variety of 
agate with tree-like markings. Dcndroccel, 
•ccele a. [Gr. /coi\ta], Zool. having a branched 
or arborescent intestine; belonging to the divi- 
sion Dendrocmla of Tnrbellarian worms ; so 
Dendrocoe'lan, Dendrocoe'lous adj':,, in, same 
sense. Oemdrocola’ptine a. | Gr. KoKAitreiv to 
peck], Ornith. belonging or allied to the genus 
of birds Dendzocolaptes, or S, American tree- 
creepers. Dendro dentine, * the form ofbranched 
dentine seen in compound teeth, produced by 
the interblending of the dentine, enamel, and 
cement' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Demdrodont [Gr. 
bbovT-] a., having, or consisting of, teeth of 
dendritic internal structure; sb. a dendrodont 
fish, Dcndrolite, a petrified or fossil tree or 
part of a tree. Dendro*meter, an instrument 
for measuring trees. Dendro*pMloii« a., tree- 
loving; in Bot glowing on or twining round 
trees, Demdrostyle, Zool. one of tlie four pillars 
by which the syndendrinm is suspended from 
the umbrella in the Rhizostomidx. 

Dendrobe (dcmdny«b). 1882. [ad, mod.I.. 
Dendrobium,] Name of a genus of epiphytal 
orchids. 

Dendrodic (dendij?’dik), a. 1854. [1 Gr. 
5€)^5p(f;577S+“iC.] Of the form of a tree; den- 
dritic. So De’udroid, -al a. 

Dendrology (dcndr|7*15d/J). 1708. [f. Den- 
DRO--fGr. -Ao7ia,] The study of trees; the 
part of botany which treats of trees. So Den- 
drolo’gic, -al, Dendrodogous adfi. belonging 
to d,; Dandrodogiat, one versed in d. 

Dene (dih), sb,^ Var. of Dean a 
(wooded) vale. 

Dene Also den, ME. [?1 A bare 

sandy tract by the sea; a low sand-lull 
fDe-negate, v. 1623. ff. D. dmegat- pj)!. 
stem,] To deny -1652. Hence Delegation, 
f refusal; denial So'Dene’gatory (mr<f). 
Dene-bole, Dane-bole 
Also Danes' hole. 1768. Lipp, t Pam, ME. 
Dme, OE. Z^we + HoLE, Cf, OE. Pma 4 agu, 
ME. Denedawe, mod, Danes' /«w, Dam law.] 
The name of a class of excavations, found in 
chalk-formations in England and France, con- 
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sisting of a shaft sunk to the chalk, and there 
widening out into one or more chambers, used 
probably for concealment in time of war. 
Dengue (deg*g£). Also d.-fever, denga. 
1847. [Ult., a Swahili word, dinga, dyenga, 
denga * sudden crampdike seizure pop. iden- 
tified on its introduction to the West Indies in 
1827 with the Sp. de?7gue * prudery Called 
by the negroes dandy, prob. in mockery of the 
stiffness and dread of motion exhibited by the 
patients.] An infectious eruptive fever, com- 
mencing suddenly, and attended with excru- 
ciating pains, especially in the joints, with 
great prostration and debility, but rarely fatal. 
Also called Dandy, and Break-hoiie fever, 
Deni*able, a. 1548. [f. Deny v. + -able.] 
That can be denied. 

Denial (dihoi’il). 1528. [f. Deny v, + -al 

2.] I. The act of saying ‘ no ’ ; refusal of any- 
thing asked or desired, a. The asserting (of 
anything) to be untrue or untenable ; contra- 
diction; also, the denying of the existence or 
reality of a thing 1576. 3. Refusal to acknow- 
ledge; a disowning, disavowal 1590. 4, Law, 

ta. —Denier^ 1628; b. The opposing of a 
plea, claim, or charge advanced 1728. 

I. Deniall of buriall 1631. A d, of ond s 
DENIAL. 2. The d. of the suppressed premiss W n ately, 
of abstract ideas Jowett. 3. A denyall of the Sove- 
raign Power Hobbes, var. tDeni’ance. 

Denier i(di'n3i*3i). ME. [fiasprec. + -erI.] 
One who denies. 

fDenier^, 1532. [a. F. dSnier pres. inf. 

usedsubst. ; oi. disclaimer, "] Law, The act of 
denying or refusing -1642. 

Denier 3 (dihiou, ||dpnyfi*), Obs. or arch. \ 
ME. [a. OF. dener, later denier : — L. dena~ 
rinm; see Denarius.] i. A french coin, the 
twelfth of the sou; orig. of silver; but from I 
1 6th c. a small copper coin. PIcnee, a very ' 
small sum. ta. Used as tr. L. denarius -1606, , 
fa. A pennyweight -1706. 4. A unit of weight, 
equal to about 8j- troy grains, by which silk 
yarn i.s weighed and its fineness estimated 1839. 
Plence Denier v. irans., to ascertain the fine- 
ness of (silk yarns) in deniers. Denie'rer. 
x. My Dukedome to a Beggcriy d. Shaks. 
Denigrate (de*nigrtfit),z/. Now rare, 1526, 

( f. ppl. stem of L. denigrare\ see De- I. 3.] i. 
trans. To blacken, make black or dark 1623. 
a. fig. To blacken, defame. 

a. This he spake, not to honour Christ, but to d. him 
Trapp. Hence Denigra*tion, Demigrator, one 
who or that which blacken.s. 

Denim (tl/ni*m, demim). 1695. [Short f. 
seige de Nim, F. serge de Ntmes or Nismes, serge 
of Nismes in sontliern France. Cf. Delaine, “j 
A name orig. of a kind of serge; now in U.S. 
of a coloured twilled cotton material used for 
overalls, hangings, etc. 

Denitrate (dwiortrisit), v. 1863. [De- IT. i.] 
To free from nitric or nitrous acid. Denitra*- 
tion. DenPtrator, an apparatus for this. 
Denitrify (dinwdrifoi), v, 1891. [De- IX. i.] 
To deprive of nitrous or hyponitric acid. Hence 
Denllrifler, a denitrifying agent. Deni trifi- 
ca*tor, an apparatus used in sulphuric acid 
works to remove the nitrous vapours from the 
sulphuric acid pr<wionsly nitrated in the Gay- 
Lussac tower, var. DenPtrixe. 
f Demizate, 1604* [f. ppl. stemof med.L. 

dem'mre ; see 1 Ienize v, ] Law. T'o constitute 
a denizen “1628. Hence Deniza’tion. 
fDenize, isn* [f. Dkniz-kn; in med. 
(Anglo-) L. denizarel] t. To make? (a person) 
a denizen -31:708. 2.//, To naturalize (a word, 
a custom, etc.) 1594. 

Denizen (demizen). ME. [a. AF. 
etc. •» OF. deinuin, t AK. (him, mod.F. dans 
{', — L, de iftius) +-<?/>/ i — L. •‘anms; cf. foreign, 
jbremt f- faraneus* ] 

A. X. One who dwells within a country, ns 
opp. to foreigners* Now rare in Hi* sense, b* 
iransf* and fg* Used of persons, animals, and 
plants. Chiefiy poet or rhet r474. By restric- 
tion : One who lives habitually in a country but 
is not a native-born citizen ; m alien admitted 
to citizenship by royal letters patent 1576. Also 
irmf, and jfg, 1548, 

I. Tho Charter of London.. ts the birthright of its 
own Dnniiioni, not Strangers UuaKAtt. b. Winged 


denizens of the crag Scott. Denisens in heauen 

Udall. Hence De'nizensmp. 

B. adj, or attrib, 1483. 

Denizen (demizen), v, 1556. [f. prec. sb.] 
i I. To make a denizen; to admit (an alien) to 
residence and rights of citizenship. Usu./^. 
1577. 2. To furnish with denizens; to people 

with settlers from without {rare), 

X. The old denisoned wordes Sir J. Cheke. The 
cholera, .is denizened among us Southey. 

Dennet (demet). 1818. [? f. the surname 

Dennet] A light open two-wheeled carnage 
akin to a gig; fashionable ^ 1818-1830. 

Denominable (dfnp-minabT), a. 1658. [f. 
L. denominare + -ble,] That may be named. 

Deno-minant, sb. rare, 1889. [ad. L. de- 
nominantem,'] — Denominator 3. 

Denominate (dihp*mm/t), ppl, a. and sb. 
1579. [ad. L. deitominatiesi] 

A. pa, pple. Named, denominated. Obs, or 
arch. 

tB. adj, Arith. Said of a number: Concrete, 
q. v. ; opp. to abstract -1674. 

C. sb. ti. A name, denomination 1638. t2. 
Gram, A denominative -”1654, 

Denominate (dihp'min<?it), v, 1552. [f. L. 
denominare \ see De- £.3.] i. trans. To give 
a name to; to name {orig. from or after some- 
thing). Now usually : To call (a thing) . . , ta. 
To give a name to ; to characterize; to constitute 
-1817. ta- To denote -1792. 

1. This is what the world. .Denominates an itch for 
writing Cowper. _ 2. Our general course of life must 
d us wise or foolish Johnson, 

Denomination (dzh^min,?i‘j3n), ME. [a. 
OF. denominacion, ad. L. deno7?iinaiionem (in 
cl.L. in the sense of 'metonymy').] i. The 
action of naming from or after something; 
naming; calling by a name. 2. A characteristic 
name given to a thing or class of things ; that 
which anything is called ; an appellation, designa- 
tion, title ME. 3. Arith. A class of one kind 
I of unit in any system, distinguished by a specific 
I name ME. 4. A class, sort, or kind distin- 
guished by a specific name 1664. 5. spec. A 

religious sect or body designated by a distinc- 
tive name 1716. 

a. The tribes of gypsies, jockies, or cairds— for by 
all these denominations such banditti were known 
Scott. 3. Weight in which the smallest D. is a Grain 
1725. S All sects and denominations Franklin. 

Denominational (dfnp*min<?i*j9nal), a. 
1838. [f. prec. -f-AL.] Belonging to, or of the 
nature of, a denomination; sectarian. 

Under the dominion of the new law d. schools aie 
the rule M. Arnold. Hence Denomina’tionalism, 
adherence to d. principles or a d. system {e.^. of 
education), Denomina'tionalist, an adherent of 
these. Denomina’tionalize v. to make d. De- 
nominaTionally adv. according to a d. method. 

Denominative (dfiv-min^ftiv). 1589. [ad. 
L. denominativusL\ 

A. adj. 1. Characterized by giving a name to 

something 1614; connotative 1638. ta. Having 
a distinctive name (rare) 1677. 3. Gram. 

Formed or derived from a noun 1783. 

2. The least d. part of time is a minute Cocker. 3. 
JX, that is, derived of a noun, as from dens comes 
dentatus 1783. Mence Deno'mlnatively adv. 

B. sb. f I. A denominative term -1599. a. 
Gram. A word derived from a noun 1638. 

I Denominator (dih^*min^il9jt). 1542. [a. 
med.L., f. denominare, ] i. One who or that 
which gives a name to something. Now rare, 
1577. 2. Arith. and Alg. The number written 
below the line in a vulgar fraction, which gives 
the denomination or value of the parts into 
which the integer is divided; the corresponding 
expression in an algebraical fraction, denoting 
the divisor, (Correl. to numerator.) 1542. Also 
fig, f 3. An abstract noun denoting an attri- 
bute 1599. 

X. The City of Lincoln, the chief d. of the County 
IIkyun. ^ ........ 

Denotable (dAidh^tab 1 ), a. 1682. [f. De- 
note V,'] That can be denoted or marked. 
i’Denotate (dPni>t<fit), v, 1597. [f. L. dem- 
tare; cf. connotate vb.] « Denote a:“4, -1653. 

Denotation (dfn^?tf I ‘Jon). 1:53=2. [ad. L. ofe- 
notaiknm; cf, F. dinotahonL) i. The action 
of denoting; expression by marks, signs, or 
symbols; indication; (with a and pL) a mark; 
a sign. ». A designation 1631. 3. 1 'he signi- 


fication ol a term 1614. 4. Logic, That which 

a word denotes, as dist, from its connotation; 
the individuals to which a word applies; ex- 
tension 1843. 

3 Time hath brought the word knau-e to a d. of iH 
qualities Selden. 

Denotative (dfm?oTativ), a. 1611. [f. L. 
denotat- ppl. stem; cf. connotative.'] Having 
the quality of denoting; designative, indicative. 

Proper names are preeminently d. Latham. Hence 
Denotatively adv. 

Denote (d/n^a-t), v. 1592. [a. F. dinoter, 
ad. L. denotare\ see De- I. 3.] fi. trans. To 
note down; to describe -1697, 2. To mark; 

to mark out; to distinguish by a mark 1598. 

3. To be the visible sign of; to indicate 1592. 

4. To signify; to stand for 1668; b. to express 
by a symbol 1871. 5. Logic, To be a name of; 
to be predicated of. (Used by Mill.) 1843. 

2. Sun Dialls, by the shadow of a stile or gnomon 
denoting the hours of the day Sir T. Browne. 3. 
We keep the sea, which denotes a victory Pepys. 
Thou hast enough Denoted thy concern Smollett, 
4. b. D. by (AT) the area of the path of P. Minchin. 

Denotement (dfn<7’u-tment). 1622. [f. De- 
note V. + -MENT.] The fact of denoting; concr. 
a token, sign. 

Denotive (dixKJu’tiv), a, 1830. [f. as prec. 
+ -IVE. ] Serving to denote. 

II Denouement (di?n? 7 -man). 1752. \Y,,i.di- 
nouer, desnouer, f. (iilt.) L. dis- + nodare, f. 
nodus knot.] Unravelling; spec, the final un- 
ravelling of the plot in a drama, etc. ; the cata- 
strophe ; iransf. the issue of a complication, 
difficulty, or mystery. 

Denounce (dfnairns), v. ME. [a. OF. de- 
noncier, -noncer : — L. denuntiare, f. De- I. 3 
I ynuntiare.'] i. To give formal, authoritative, 
or official information of; to proclaim, announce, 

I to publish. Also '\fransf of things. 2. To pro- 
claim by way of a threat or warning 1632. 3. 

To proclaim (a person) to be (something). Obs. 
or arch. ME. 4. To inform against, delate, 
accuse 1485. 5. To utter denunciations against 
1664. 6. To give formal notice of the termina- 
tion of (a treaty, etc.). [So F. ddnoncer.] 1842. 

I. Geving thunks .. at the Cocke-crowing, because 
at that time the coming of the day is denounced Bible 
(Douay) Ps. cxviii. comm. Plis look denounc’d Des- 
perate revenge Milt. P. L. ir. 106. 2. To d. fire and 
desolation T. Brown. 3. To d. a man as a public 
enemy Dixon. 4. Archdeacons.. shall.. d. such of 
them as are negligent, to the Bishop Aylipfe. 5. To 
d. a man as an upstait Bryce, 

Hence Denouncement, the action of denouncing; 
denunciation. Denouncer, one who denounces. 
De novo ; see De jc d. 
fDensa’tion. 1615. [ad, L. densationem.] 
Condensation -1729, 

Dense (dens), a. isgg. [ad. L. densus. Cf. 
F. dense.] 1, Having its constituent particles 
closely compacted together; thick, compact. 
a. Jig. Profound, intense, impenetrable, crass 
1732. 3. Photogr. Of a negative : Opaque in 

the developed film, so that the lights and 
shades are well contrasted. 

X, D. fog i860, tufts 1776. A d. crowd 1836. a. D, 
i^orance^i877. Hence Dense-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Denshire (de-njoj), z». 1607. [Syncopated 
f. Devonshire.] trans. To clear or improve 
(land) by burning the turf, stubble, etc., and 
spreading the ashes ; = Burn-beat. 
Densimeter (densi’mi'toi). 1863. [f.Ia.^f^w- 
-METER.] An apparatus for measuring 
the density or specific gravity of a substance. 
Density (demsiii). 1603. [y.¥. density, tid. 
1 ,. densitas, f. densus.] 1. The quality or con- 
dition of being dense; thickness; closeness of 
consistence. a. Physics, The degree of con- 
[ sistence of a substance, mca.surt‘d by the 
quantity of matter in a unit of bulk 1605. b. 
Hlectr, The quantity of electricity per unit of 
volume or area X873. 3. Degree of aggrega- 

tion i8sx, 4. Photogr. Opaqueness of the 
developed actinized film in a negative 1879, 
Dent (dent), sbJ ME. [var. of Dint, OE, 
dynt,\ tx. ea Dint sb. i, -1603. fa. « Dint 
sk 2. -1600, 3. A hollow or impres.sion made 

by a blow or by pressure; a Dint xs6s< 

X, Ase hit were a d. of hotider MB. 3. Taking his 
Hammer, he again beat out the d, x6gx. 

Dent, 1552. [a. F, dent tooth.] il# 
An indentation In the edge of anything -1700. 
fl. A tooth, in various technical uses 3.703, 
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Dent> ^pl. 1450. [Short for dented^ ti. 
Embossed, fo. Her. Indented 1610. 

D. corn : . - variety of Indian corn having a dent in 
each kernel ( i 7 . 6’.). 

Dent, 7 ). ME. [var. of Dint i. trans. 
To make a dent in; to indent. 2. To impress 
with a stroke or impact 1450. 3- in-tr. To 

enter or sink in, so as to m^e a dent. b. To 
become indented. ME, ■t‘4. To aim a pene- 
trating blow {at) 1580. 

I, Armour, .dented at Cressy 1881. a. The tracks 
of horses’ hoofs deeply dented in the road W. Irving. 

Dental (de-ntal). X594. [ad. ? med.L. denia-- 
Us, f. dens\ cf. F. dental.) 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to the teeth, or to 
dentistry; of the nature of a tooth 1599. ^ 2. 
Phonology, Pronounced by applying the tip of 
the tongue to the front upper teeth, as t, d, n, 
etc. 1594. 

I. D. yonnula, a concise tabular statement of the 
dentition of a mammal 3 the numbers of teeth in the 
upper and the lower row are written above and below 
a horizontal line j see Dentition 2. 

B. sb. I, Phonology, A dental consonant 1794. 

a. Arch. = Dentil 1761. 3. ZooL A mollusc 

of the genus Dentalimn- or family Dentaliidoe] 
a tooth-shell 1678. Hence Benta’lity,d. quality. 
DemtaliEe v. to make d. Dentaliza*tion. 

Dentary (demtari). 1830. [ad. L, dentaiius, 
f. dens,) 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
the teeth; dental. 

B. sb. A bone forming part of the lower jaw 

in Vertebrates below Mammalia, and bearing 
the teeth when these are present 1854. 
llDentata (dent^i'ta). 1727. [L. fem. of 

dentatus ‘toothed’ (sc. vertebraSA Anat, = 
Axis 1 2. 

Dentate (de*nt/t), a, 1810. [ad. L. denta- 
tus.] Having teeth or tooth-like projections; 
toothed. In Bot. spec, of leaves having sharp 
teeth directed outwards. Hence De*ntately 
adv. Denta’tion, the condition or fact of being 
d. So De*ntated^^^. a, 

Denta’to-, comb. f. of L. dentatus, prefixed 
to other adjs. in the sense ‘dentately — 

‘ dentate and — 

Dented (de*nted),^//.«. ME. [f. Dentz/.] 
■f I, Bent inward; incurved -1607. 2. Having 

dents, indented, toothed 1552. 

De*ntel, 1850. \2A.P,dentelle.) « Dentil. 
Dentelated, -ella- (de-nteDited), ppL a. 
1797. [After F, denteli, J Having small teeth ; 
finely indented, 

DenteUe (dented, Fr. daht^d). 1859. 
dim. of dent tooth.] |fi. Lace [Fr.]. 2. Booh- 
A tooling resembling lace. Also attrih. 
Denti-, comb. f. L. dens, dentem tooth, 
dentes teeth. 

Dcntifactor, a machine for making artificial 
teeth. Dentila’bral a., having relation to teeth 
and lips. Dentilingual a., of or formed by 
teeth and tongue; also as sb. {sc, consonant or 
sound). Denti’paroua a,, producing teeth. 
Demtlpbone, an instrument for conveying 
sound to the inner ear through the teeth, an 
Audiphone. 

Denticete(de*ntiszt), a. 1855. [f.'L. dentem 
+cetus whale,] Toothed (as a whale). 
Denticle (demtikd), sb, ME. [ad. L. denti-* 
cuius, dim. of dentem, Cf. DenticULE.] i. 
A small tooth or tooth-like projection. 2 - A rch. 
«= Dentil 1674. So Denti’cular a, resembling, 
or of the nature of, a small tooth; (Arch.) hav- 
ing dentils. Denti’culate a. finely toothed; 
{Arch.) denticular, Denti’culated///. a, 
Denticulatioii (dentiskiwltfi'Jon). 1681, [f. 
L. denticulus; cf. dentation,) The condition 
of being denticulate; usu. concr, an instance of 
this; a series of small teeth (mostly in pi,), 
Denticule (demtikiwl). 1563. [a. F., ad. L. 
denticulus (also used).] s* Dentil b. 
Dentiform (demtif^im), a, 1708, [f. L, 
dentem ; see -FORM.] Of the fom of a tooth; 
odontoid. 

Dentifrice (de'ntiftis). 1558. [a. P., ad.L. 

dentifricium, f. dentem frieare.) A powder 
or other preparation for rubbing or cleansing 
the teeth. 

Dentigerous (denti’d^^ros), a. 1839. [f,L. 
type *dentiger +-OUS. ] Bearing teeth. 


Dentil (demtil). 1663. [a. obs. F. dentille 
' — L. denticulus, dim. of densj) Arch, Each of 
the small rectangular blocks, resembling a row 
of teeth, under the bed-moulding of the cornice 
m the Ionic, Corinthian, Composite, and some- 
times Doric, orders, tb. transf. The member 
of the entablature in which the dentils (when 
present) are cut -1789. Also attrib, 
De-ntilated,///. a, [var. of Dentelated, 
after Dentil.] ‘ Formed like teeth ; having 
teeth’. SoDentila'tion, ‘dentition ’(Worcester); 
denticulation, perforation of postage stamps. 
Dentile (demtil). 1864. [var. of Dentil.] 
ConckoU A small tooth or tooth-like projec- 
tion. 

Dentine (demtm). 1840. [f. L. dent-., 

dens Tooth + -ine *.] Atiat. The hard tissue, 
resembling bone but usually denser, which 
forms the chief constituent of the teeth. Hence 
Dentinal a. pertaining to or of the nature 
of d, 

Dentiro'Ster, rare, 1847. [■si.'B.dentirostre, 
ad. mod.L. dentirostris, f. Denti- + rostrum.) 
Ornith, A member of the Dentirostres or Pas- 
serine birds having a tooth or notch on each 
side of the upper mandible. By later naturalists 
restricted to the Turdoid or thrush-like Passeres 
or Insessof'es, Hence Dentiro’stral, Dentiro*- 
strate adjs, belonging to the Dentirostres*, 
having a toothed beak. 

De*ntiscalp. 1656. [ad. L. dentiscalpium 
toothpick, f. Denti- + scalpere.) An instrument 
for scaling teeth. 

Dentist (dentist). 1759. [ad. F. dentiste, i 
de 7 it tooth.] One whose profession it is to 
treat diseases of the teeth, extract them, inseit 
artificial ones, etc. ; a dental surgeon. Hence 
Denti'stic, -al a. of, pertaining to. or of the na- 
ture of, a d. {rare). Dentistry, the profession 
or practice of a d. 

Dentition (denti* Jan). 1615. [ad. L. denti- 
tionem, f. dentire to teeth.] i. The production 
or cutting of the teeth; teething. 2. The 
arrangement of the teeth proper to an animal 
1849, 

Dento-, an incorrect comb. f. L. dentem 
tooth, as in Dento-li’ngual, etc. ; see Denti-. 
De*ntoid, a. rare, 1828. [Bad formation, 
f. L. dentem + Gt, -oeidi^s, -OID.] Dentiform, 
Odontoid. 

Demturei. rare. 1685, [LDentz/. +-ure.] 
Indentation, indent. 

Denture^ (de-ntiui). 1874. la, T., f, dent.) 
A set of (artificial) teeth. 

Denucleate,-ed ; see De- II. i and nucleate, 
-ed, 

Denudate (d^niz 7 *dA, demb^dtt), a. 1866. 
[ad. L. demidatus.) Denuded; naked, baie. 
Denudate (de-mz^deit, dihiw'difJt), v. 1627. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. denudarej) == Denude. 
Denudation (deniz^d^J'Jan). 1584. [a. F. di- 
7 iudation, ad. L. denudationem. ] 1. The action 
of making naked or bare; denuded condition. 
Also yig. 2. Geol. The laying bare of an under- 
lying rock or formation through the erosion of 
that which lies above it by the action of water, 
ice, etc. x8ii. So Demi'dative a, having the 
quality of denuding. 

Denude (clihi«*d), v, 15x3. [ad. I., denu- 
dare, f. De- I. ^-^nudare, nudusT) irans. To 
make naked or bare; to strip of covering; spec. 
in Geol.i To lay bare (a rock, etc.) by the 
wearing away of that whichlies above it . Also fig. 
Rapidly denuded by rain and rivers A. R.Waulack, 
tDenu'mberment. 1455. [a. F. dimmhre- 
mentj) The act of numbering; an enumera- 
tion -1657. 

Denu*merant. 1859. [a. L. denumeran- 
tern. ] Math, The number expressing how many 
solutions a given system of equations admits of. 
Denumeration (d^i^ijm^ra'Jon). 1623. 
[ad» L, denumeraiionem, f. denumerare, erron. 
scribal var, of dinumerare*) x* fKnumeration; 
arithmetical calculation {rare)\ the determina- 
tion of the denumerant ta* A present paying 
down of money -1848. 

Denuudant (dAiz?*nsiant, -Jiilnt), a, 

[ad, L. d&numiantemj) Denouncing* 
Denuudate (dfn»*nd|«tt, v, 1593. 


[f. pplo stem of L. denuntiare, -nunciare, f. 
De- 1. 3 + nufitiare [nunciare).) T o denounce ; 
to utter denunciation against. 

He only enunciated and denunciated Be Morgan. 
So Denu'nciative a. characterized by denunciation, 
Denundation (dzh2?*nsi|i^i*j9n). 1548. [ad. 
L. denunti-, denunciationem.) tx« Public an- 
nouncement. 2. Announcement of evil, punish- 
ment, etc. in the manner of a warning or menace 
xSfiS* 3* Accusation before a public prosecutor 
1588. 4. Public condemnation or inveighing 

against 1842. 5. The action of denouncing 

a treaty, etc. 1885. 

I. D. of Bannes before matrimony Bp. Hall. a. 
The prophet.. by the d. of miseries, weakened the 
alacrity of the multitude Whiston. 

Denundator (dih^'ns-, dtomjkitsi). 1474. 
[a. F. dinonciateur, ad. L, denunizatore?n. \ 
One who denounces or utters denunciations; in 
Civ, Law : One who lays an information against 
another. Hence Denunciatory a. tof or per- 
taining to denunciation (in various senses) ; de- 
nouncing, accusing, arraigning, condemning. 
Denutrition (dzhiwtri-Jsn), 1876. [De- I. 
6, or II, 3.] The opposite to nutrition; re- 
versal of the nutritive process ; in Med. treat- 
ment by deprivation of nourishment. Also attrib . 
Deny (dAisi'), "v. ME, [a. F. dlnier :-~L. 
denegare; see De- I. 3,] i. To contradict or 
gainsay; to declare (anything stated) to be un- 
true or untenable, or not what it is stated to be. 
Also absol. 2. Logic. To assert the contradictory 
of (opp. to affirm) ME. 3, To refuse to admit 
the truth of (opp. to assert or maintain) 1630; 
to reject as non-existent x62x. 4. To refuse to 

acknowledge; to disown, repudiate, renounce 
ME. 5. To refuse or withhold; to refuse to 
give or grant ME. Also fig. 6. To say ‘ no ’ 

to ME. fy. To refuse permission to; to forbid 
{to do, the doing of) -1759. tS. To refuse to 
take -1725. 

t. To d. a charge Fielding. 3. I d. your Maior 

I Hen. IV, II. iv. 544. 3. To d. the apparition of 

ghosts Sir W» Hamilton, of Witches Burton. 4. He 
could not d. his own hand and seal Macaulay. 5. To 
d. just requests Marlowe, a place to art JowI'/it. 6. 
The poor weie never at their need denaid Gkeknk. 
Too well to d. Company, and loo ill to receive them 
Steele.^ Phr. To d. oneself; to widihold from oneself 
the gratification of desire; to practise self-abn^ation. 
Hence Deny* sb. act of deny ixig or refusing. Deny *- 
ingly adi/. m a way that denies oriefuses. 

Deobstru*ct, v. 1653. [i. De- I. 6 + 1.,, ob- 
slruere; see next.] trans. To clear of obstruc- 
tion. 

Deobstment (c)/|p*bsteent). 169 x. [ad. 
mod.L. type deobstruentem, f. as prec.J 

A. adj. I'hat removes obstructions by opening 
the natural passages or poi'esof the body xyiB. 

B. sh. A deobstruent medicine or substance. 
Deo'culate, v, [f. De- II. x + L. ocu/us, | 

To deprive of eyes, or of eycsiglit. Lamb. 
Deodand (df’^dmud). X523. [a. A¥r. deo- 
dande, ad. med.L. deodandu?n, i. a. Deo dan- 
(luM.\ A thing to be given to God; spec, in 
Png. Law, a personal chattel which, liaving 
been the immediate occasion of the death of a 
person, was forfeited to the Crown to be applied 
to pious uses. (Abolished in 1846.) loosely. A 
sum taken in lieu of the deodand 183 x. 

II Deodar (df'i^dai). 1842. [a. Hindi 
diwddr : — Skr. deva-ddra tree or timber of the 
gods.] A sub-species of cedar {Cedrns fJbani, 
var. Jbeodara), found native in the Western 
I limSllayas, and now largely grown as an orna- 
mental tree in England, Also applied in India 
to other trees, 

i’Deodate (d?'<3d<fit). x6oo, [ad. L* dm datum : 
in sense % m a deo datum.) 

A, sb, X, A thing given to God, HOOKER. 2, 
A gift from God. G. Herbert, 

B. adj Given by God. Gayton. 

Deodorant (dfi^tt*d5rhnt), sb, 1869, [f. 

odorem smell, after deoolorarei see De- L 6,] A 
deodorizer. 

Deodorize (d»i^*dteiz), 1856. [f. De- 
n. i + L. odor.) tram, I'o deprive of (bad) 
odour. Also fig. Hence Doodorim*tion, re- 
moval of (bad; smell Deo*dori*er. 
tDeo*nemte, v, x6a$, [f. L. deomran\ see 
De- I, 6.] To disburden -X65X. 

Deontology (d7*pntp*Wdgi). 1826. [f. Gr. 
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tiov that which is binding The sci- 

ence of duty or moral obligation* 

Ethics has received the more expressive name of d. 
Bentham. Hence Deontolo’gical a. of, pertaining 
to, or according to d. Dcontodogist, one who 
treats of d. 

DeoperculateCdritrpa'jkiigli^t),^. 1866. [f. 
De- 1 . 6 + Operculate.] Having lost the 
operculum : said of the capsules of mosses, etc. 
So DeopeTculate v. to shed the operculum. 
fDeoppilate (d/ip'piUit), v, 1620. [f. De- 
II. i+Oppilate,] trans^ To free from ob- 
struction; adsoL to remove obstructions -1710. 
So Deo'ppilant a, that removes obstructions ; 
Deo’ppilation, the removal of obstructions; De- 
o'ppilative* a. deobstment; a deobstruent. 
Deordination (d/ipidinli^Jan). Now rare. 
1596. [{. (ult) De^L6 + L, ordifiare.'] i. De- 
parture from or violation of (moral) order; dis- 
order. 2, Departure from the normal Goad. 
fDeO’SCulate, rare. 1623. [f. L. deoscu- 
lari', see De- I. 3.] To kiss affectionately. 
Hence fOeoscula'tion, kissing. 

De-ossify^ -fication; see De- II. i and 
ossify, etc. 

Deoxidate (dzip*ksid<?it), v. 1799. [De- 
II. i.T Chan, To remove the oxygen from; 
intr. to undergo deoxidation. Hence Deoxi- 
da-tion, the removal of oxygen from an oxide 
or other compound. 

Deoxidize (dzip*ksid3iz),». 1794. [De-IL 

i.J « Deoxidate. Hence Deoxidi^a*- 

tion, Deo’xldixer. 

Deoxygenate (dfip-ksid^en^it), v. 1799. 
[De- II. 1,] Ghent, To deprive of (free) oxygen ; 
also = Deoxidate. Hence Deoxygena'tion. 
Deoxygenize (dzjp’^sid^ensiz), v. 1881. 
[De- n. 1.] Chem. « Deoxygenate, 
Deozonize, v, to deprive of ozone ; see De- 
II. I and ozonize, 

tBepai*nt,///. a. [ME. depeint, a. F., f. de^ 
pemdre, ad. L. depingere.'\ Depicted ; orna- 
mented; coloured. Chiefly as -1557. 

fDepaint (cl/p^i*nt), v, [ME. depeinteny f. 
prec. j I. trans. To paint ; to depict ; to de- 
lineate -1748. Also fig. 2. To depict in words 
or by comparison -1808, 3. To adorn with or 
as with painted figures -1706. 4.T0 stain ~i6oo. 

X. Apelles could not d. Motion x6 59. x. Her lips 
you may in sort d. By cherries ripe X771. 4. Few 

siluer drops her vermile checkes d. Fairfax. Hence 
tDepal’nter one who or that which depaints. 
fDepaiT, v. 1460. [a- OF. des^, depeirer^ f. 
(nit.) De- I. 6 H- L. peiorarc ; cf. Impair, etc. J 
To impair, injure, dilapidate -'I568. 

Depaxro no Church, nor auncient actc T. Howell. 
+Depardieu% inUrf, ME. [a. OF. de par 
Duuf\ In God’s name; by God : used as an 
as.severation -1634. 

Depart (dfpii'jii^jjZ/. ME. \tx,OY. departir, 
f. (ult.) L. dispertire, f. Dis- -^parlire to part, 
divide* See De- I, 6.1 
I. fi* trans. To divide into parts '"1551; 
intr. to become divided -1577. ta. tratts. To 
part among persons; to share; occas, to bestow, 
impart-idsi. Also ahsol, t3. trans. To separate 
-*677. t4. trans. To sever, break off (a con- 

nexion, etc.) <-1579, Also intr, (for refi.j, 
a. They departed my rayrnent among them N.T. 
(CJenev.) fo/iH xlx, af 3, Till death us d. Barrow, 
A, Yo departed the loue hitweiio me and my wyf 
Malory. 

H, ft. intr, Togo asunder; to separate from 
each other -1641. a. intr. To go away {fro?n) ; 
to taka one's leave. (The current sense, but 
chiefly literary,) ME. b. To set out, start. 
0 pp. to arrive. (Now commonly to leave,) 1480. 
tc. 'fo go away to or into -i6xx. 3. intr. To 
leave this world, die. (Now only to d, from 
(this) life,) X5Q1:. 4. tram. To quit. Now rare, 
exc. in phr. to d, this life (^^ prec.) ME. ts. 
I'o send away -“idra. 6. intr. To withdraw, 
deviate; to desist (jrom) ME. 

*, The l.earn«d Ijeachef in despair d, Drydjsk. 
I'he tmin departs at 6.30 3, Lord, now lettest 

thou thy servant 4 in pMCe Luke ii. 4, The 
toules or men departing this life tlootosn, 6 , They 
4 from received opinions 
Phrases. fD. with. n. To go away flrom 
h. To part with 1 to give up 1 to give away. So D. 
fSrom* in sense h, 

Htnc® fBopit^rtable* 4 bl« a, sepaxablti divisible. 
BopaTtilngl^ mdo. 


tDepart,j 4 ME. [p.^.ddpartyLddpartir,'] 

1* The act of departing; parting; death -1840. 

2, Old Ch^, The separation of one metal from 
another with which it is alloyed -1751. 

At my d. I gaue this to lulia Tvio Gent. v. iv. 96. 
^ The chymists have a liquor called water of d. 
Bacon (J.), 

Departerl (drpautoi). ME, [f. as prec.] 
I* One who departs (see Depart v,), t2. Old 
Chem, One who separates a metM from an alloy 
1^6. ^ 

•I'Depa-rterS. 1628. [sb.useof 
Law, = Departure $, -1751, 
fDepaxtition (dfpajti’Jon). ME. [f. Depart 
V,, on L. analogies.]| i* Distribution, partition 
1530. 2. Separation *1485. 3. Departure 

-1483, van tI)epa*rtlson. 

Department (di’pautment). [ME., a. OF. 
departement\ see Depart and -ME NT.] ti. 
= Departure i, 2. -1677. 3. < Separate allot- 
ment; province or business assigned to a par- 
ticular person ' (J.); hence, A separate division 
of a complex whole, esp, of activities or studies ; 
a branch, province 1735. b, spec. One of the 
separate divisions or branches of state or muni- 
cipal administration 1769. 3. One of the dis- 

tricts into which France is divided for admini- 
strative purposes 1792. b, A part, section, region 
(rare) 1832, 

a. Perfection in every d. of writing but one — the 
dramatic Foote. The D. of War, of State, etc. tfl.S.) 
The Paymaster General’s p, d. Store (orig. 

U,S.), a large shop dealing in a variety of articles. 
Hence Departmental (dr-) a. of or pertaining to a 
d, Departme 'utally adv, Departme*ntaUsm, 
attachment to departmental methods. 

Departure (dfpautiuj). r523. [a. OF. de- 

parteiire : — ^late L. type *dispariitura, {, dis~ 
partire.') ti. Separation, parting -1643. 3. 

The action of going away 1533; decease, death 
(arch,) 1558. 3. transf oisxdfig. Withdrawal, 

divergence, deviation (from a path, standard, 
etc.) 1694. 4.Theactionof starting on a journey; 
spec, the starting of a railway train from a 
station. Also attrih, ( 0 pp. to arrival^) 1540. 
Also fig, 5. Law, A deviation in pleading from 
the ground taken by the same party in an ante- 
cedent plea 1548. 6, Navigation, a. The dis- 

tance by which a ship in sailing departs east or 
west from a given meridian 1669. (Abbrev. dep,) 
b. The bearing of an object on the coast, taken 
at the commencement of a voyage, from which 
the dead reckoning begins. 1669* 
a. D. from this happy place Milt. The time of my 
d. is at hand a Tim. iv. 6, 3. D. from evil Tillot- 

soN, from truth 183a. 4. The d. side of the station 

{mod.). Phr. New d . : a fresh start $ the beginning of 
a new course of procedure. 6. We took a new D, from 
thence [Isle of Ascension] Hacks. 

Depascent (dipse'sent), rare. 1651. [ad. 
L. depascentem,'] Consuming, 

Depasture (di'pa stiui), v, 1586. [f, De- 
I. I Pasture v,] i* trans. To consume the 
produce of (land) by grazing upon it; to use for 
pasturage. Also/^. 1596. a. intr. To graze 
1586. 3. trans, 'lo pasture or feed (cattle) 1713. 

3. A right of depasturing cattle on the land of 
another Williams. The run will d. about 4000 sheep 
X844. Hence Depa*8turage» Depa'sture sh, 
tDepa*triate, v, 1688, [f. De- I. 2 + L. 
patriq>,~\ intr. To expatriate oneself -1797. 

Depau-perate, ppl, a, 1460. [ad. L. de- 
panperatus\ see next.] tMade poor; fim- 
poverished; in Bot„ etc. *= Depauperated. 
Depauperate (d/pg-pewit), v, 1623. [f. 
(ult.) De- I. 1 + L, pattperare, f. pauper To 
render poor, impoverish ; to reduce in quality, 
vigour, or capacity. 

Bishops . . had . . depauperated many of the sees 
Cartk* Hence Depauperated impoverished ; 

in Boi., etc. stunted or degenerate from or as if from 
want of nutriment, Depaiispera'tion. var. De* 
pau*perb!a v} 

Denpauperize (dzpS’p^roiz), z^.2 1863. [f. 
De^ ii, I + panperize^ To free from pauper- 
ism; to Dispauperize. 
fDepe, V, [OE. dipan \ OTeut, ^daupjan 
causal of ^denpan to be deep. In ME, assoc, 
w. depe, Deep.] 1, To immerse, baptize -ME. 
a. To submerge^Lplunge deeply, dip -X56S. 
Depe, obs. f. Deep a, and v, 
tD^^*dhi, sk 1528. [a. F. dipichej Dis- 
patch; a message or messengers setttoff-i6a4. 


tDepea-cbi, v. 1474. [a. F. dipkher, repr. a 
late L. type dis-(ox de-ex-)pedicare\ cf Im- 
peach. 1 To dispatch -1655. 

Depectible, misprint in J. for Depertible 
(Bacon, Sylva § 857). 

tDepe*culate, v, 1641. [f. (ult.) De- I. r + 
L.peculari. ] trans. To plunder by peculation ; 
said of public officials -1648. Hence tDe* 
pecula’tion* 

tDepei*DCt, depinct,z/. 1579. [Cf. Depaint 

and Depict.] = Depict -1690. 

fDepe*!, depell, z/. 1533. [ad. L. depeUs) eP[ 

To drive away, expel -1788. 

tDepe*ncil, v, 1631. [f. De- + Pencil v.] 

trans. To inscribe with a pencil or brush ; Jig. 

to depict -1766. 

Depend (dijiemd), ME. [a. OF. depndrs^ 
f. De- I. i+pendre, after L. depen dereT} 1, 

intr. To hang down, be suspended. ' (Now 
literary.) 1510. 2. intr, fig. To be contingent 

on, or conditioned by. Const, on, upon, 
occas. f 7 'om, to, in. ME. 3. To belong to as 
something subordinate 1500. 4. To rest en- 

tirely on, upon (t^/) for support, or what is 
needed 1548. 5, To rely in mind, count on, 

upon (\of, etc.) 1500. b. ellipt. with following 
cl. : = ' to depend upon it ’ (colloq.) 1700. fe. 
To wait in suspense or expectation on, upon 
-1704, 7. To be in suspense or undetermined. 
(Usu. in pres. pple. — pending.) ME. tS. To 
impend -1719. 

I. As on your boughes the ysicles d. Spenser, a. 
Small things whereunto greater doe d. Bauldwin. 
Phr. That depends (ellipt.); i. e. on circumstances. 
3. Hereupon a story depends Fuller. 4. Well 
directed labour is all we have to d. on Hr. Mar- 
TiNEAU. 5, Faith Miss, d. upon it, I’ll give you as 
good as you bring Swift, 6. The hearer on the 
speaker’s mouth depends Dryden. 7. Bills of supply 
were still depending Macaulay. Hence Depend- 
able, -ible a, that may be draended on; trust- 
worthy, Dependably adv. Denender, ta de- 
pendant ; one who depends on something. 

Dependant, -dent (d/pendent), sk 1523. 
[a. F, dependant, pr, pple, of dipendre. The 
spelling -eni, after L., is less usual m the sb. ; 
cf. defendant, etc.] 'j’l* A subordinate part, 
appurtenance, dependency -1837. 2. A person 
who depends on another lor support, position, 
etc,; a retainer, subordinate, servant 1588. 

i. With all incidentes, circumstaunces, dependentes 
orconnexes Hall, x. His own numerous family 
and dependants Clarendon 

Dependence, -ance (d^e-ndens). 1535. [a. 
F. dtpendance; see prec. The form in -attce is 
rare after 1800.] fi. The action of hanging 
down ; concr, something that hangs down (rare) 
1697. 2. The relation of having existence con- 
ditioned by the existence of something else; 
the fact of depending upon something else 1^35. 
3. The condition of a dependant ; subjection, 
subordination. (Opp- to independence.) 1614. 
t 4 . concr. That which is subordinate to, con- 
nected with, or belonging to, something else 
-1794; ^ retinue (usu. -ance) -1692. 5. The 

condition of resting inlaith or expectation (upon 
something); reliance; confidence or trust 1627; 
transf, object of confidence or trust (? obs.) 1754. 
6. The condition of waiting for settlement; 

? ending, suspense. (Now only legal.) 1605. 

b. A quarrel * depending ' or awaiting settle- 
ment -1820. 

s. The chain of dependence which runs throughout 
creation Tyndall. 3. To free the Crown from its d. 
upon Parliament Green, 5. Living.. in d. on the 
will of God JowETT. Your honour, your piety, are 
my just d. Richardson. 6. Nothing herein con- 
tained shall affect any action now in d. 1874- 
Dependency, -ancy (dfpemd^nsi). 1594. 
[f. as prec.; see -ANCY, -ency.] 1. The con- 
dition of being dependent ; contingent logical 
or causal connexion; prec. 2. 1597. 2. The 
relation of a thing (or person) to that by which 
it is supported; •« prec. 3. 1594. tS* «■ prec- 
5 ^are) -1677. 4. Something dependent or 

subordinate; an appurtenance 161 ic; ta retinue 
-1701; a dependent or subordinate place or 
territoiT 1684. ts* “* Pifec* -1632. 

*. Such a dependancy of thing, on thing Mem, for 
Jtf. V. I. 63. a. The dependency of Ireland upon the 
crown of England Swift, 4 A thorough sifting of 
this subject, and its dependencies 185a. The earth, 
and Its dependencies T. Burnet* That Sbeffilela 
which now, with its dependencies, contafus a hundred 
and twenty thousand souls Macaulay, 
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Dependent, -ant (dipe-ndent), a, ME 
[Orig. dependa?it, a. F. dependant] now usually 
dependent, after L.] i. Hanging down. a. 
That depends on something else ; having its 
existence contingent on, or conditioned by, that 
of something else 1594. 3. That depends on 

something else for support or what is needed 
1643. 4. Subordinate, subject; opp. to inde~ 

pe 7 ident 1616. ts* Impending {rare). Shaks. 

I. D. leaves 1880. a. Effects d. on the same . 
Causes Power. 3. D. upon strangers 1791, on charity 
Trollope. 4, D. colonies of England Bright. D. 
variable (Math.) ; one whose variation depends on 
that of another variable (the zudepe^tdeni variable). 
5. Tr. ^ Cr. n. iii. 21. Hence Depemdently adv. 
Depeople (d^prp’l), arch. 1611. [ad. F. 
dipeupler,, people. See De- I. 6.] To de- 
populate. 

tDepe*rdit, -ite. 1608. [ad. L. deperdilus, 
-um\ see De- I. 3.] 

A, adj. Lost, abandoned -1642. 

B. sb. Something lost or perished 1802. Hence 
Depe*rditely adv. So Deperdi'tion, loss, de- 
struction by wasting away (rare). 

Deperition (dzperrfon). rare. 1793. [f. L. 
deperire] see De- I. 3.] Perishing, total wast- 
ing away. 

DepeTSonalize, v. 1866. [De- II. i.] To 
derive of personality. 

tDepe*rtible, a. 1626. [f. as if from L. vb. 
^depertire — dipertire to divide.] Divisible. 
tDephlegm (di'fle'm), v. 1660. [ad. mod.L. 
dephlegmare.'l = Dephlegmate. 
tDephlegmate (di'fle’gm<?it), v. 1668. [f. 
(ult.) De- I. 6-i-Gr. <j!)A€7^a; see Phlegm.] 
Old Chem. To free (a spirit or acid) from phlegm 
or watery matter; to rectify -lySp ; Jig. to purity 
Burke. Hence f Dephlegma'tion. De'phleg- 
mator, an apparatus for dephlegmation. 
Dephlogi-sticate, v. 1775.. [Dk- II. I.] 
ti. trans. To deprive of PHLOGISTON, 

q. V. -1788. a. To relieve of inflammation 1842. 
Hence Dephlogi*sticated ppL a. {esp. in de- 
phlogisticated air, Priestley’s name for oxygen); 
Dephlogiistica'tion. 

Dephosphorize (dff^*sfor3iz),z/. 1878. [De- 
n. I.] To free from phosphorus. Hence De- 
phosphorixa’tion. 

fDepi'Ct, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. depictiis ; see 
next.]^ Depicted “I598. 

Depict (di^prkt), v. 1631. [f. L. depict-^ 
ppl. stem of depingerc', see De- I. 3.] x. trims. 
To draw, figure, or represent m colours; to 
paint; also, to figure anyhow. Also r/i and 
fig. a. To represent or portray in words; to 
describe grapliically 1740. 

t. The history of the Bible . . depicted In needle work 
Fuller, x No language can d. the chaos at its base 
Kane. Hence Depi'ctei% -or^ one who depicts. Jio 
Depletion, the action of depicting; painted repie- 
sentation ; graphic description. Depi'ctive a. hav- 
ing the quality of depicting, 

Depi'Cture, sb. 1500. [f. as prec.] = De- 
piction. 

Depicttire (dipi-ktiiu), v. 1593. [f. Df.- 
+ Picture v.; influenced by Depict 
pa. pple.'j I. = Depict v. 1, 2. a, fig. To 
picture to one's own mind; to imagine 1775. 

t. A paradise or garden was depictured on the 
ground Gibbon. 

Depilate (de*pil(fit), 2^. 1560. lLL,depilal- 
ppl. stem of depilare; see De- L 2,] i. To re- 
move the hair from; to make bare of hair, fa. 
To decorticate (rare) 1620. Hence Depila’tion, 
the action of stripping, or condition of being 
void, of hair; fpillage. Depilatory a. having 
the property of removing hair; var, tl>epi*la- 
tive; sb. a depilatory agent or substance. 
Depilous (de’pilos), a. 1646. [Cf. X.. depih's 
and pilosus. ] Deprived or void of hair* 
Deplane (dfpiam),z/. 1923. [f. De- II. a + 
Plane i cj((5).] Toalightfrom an aeroplane. 
Deplete (diblft), v. 1807. [f. L, depki- 
ppl. stem; see De- 1. 6,] i. To reduce the full- 
ness of; to empty out, exhaust 1859, a. Med. 
To relieve the system or vessels when over- 
charged, as by blood-letting or purgatives 1807. 

*, lb d. a garrison of troops i88a So Deple'te a. 
emptied out, exhausted, Deple'tlve a. characterised 
by depletion ; sb. a drug which produces depletion, 
Deple'tory a. depletive, 

Depletion fd/plrpn). 1656. (T. as prec.] 


I. The action of depleting, or condition of being 
depleted; exhaustion. a. Med. The relieving 
of overcharged vessels of the body 1735. 
Deplorable (dipldoTabT), a. 1612. [f. L. 
deplorare. Cf. F. deplorable.'] To be deplored 
or lamented; lamentable, very sad, grievous, 
miserable, wretched. Now chiefly used of 
events, conditions, circumstances. 

The storie of Your most d. fortune Massinger. A 
d. want of sense Cotton. Hence Deplo rabidity, 
the quality of being d. ; ad. matter {rare). De* 
ploTableness. Deplo*rably adv, 
fDeplOTate, a. 1529. [ad. L. deploralits.] 
Given up as hopeless ; desperate -1695. 

In a d. or desperate dropsie Crooke. 

Deploration (dzpIosrFi-Jan). 1490, [ad. L. 
deplorationem.] i. The action of deploring: 
lamentation 1533. +a. Deplorable condition. 

Caxton. 

Deplore (diploau), v. 1559. [ad. L. deplo- 
rare', see De- I. 3, Cf. F. deplorer.] i. To 
weep for, bewail, lament; to grieve over, 1 egret 
deeply 1567; to tell with grief (Shaks.). 2. 
mtr. To lament. ? Obs. 1632. ts* tra7is. To 
give up as hopeless {rai'e) -1729. 

I. He. .left me here his losse for to d. Spenser. 3. 
To stay with the patient after the disease is deplored 
Bacon. Hence DeploTer. DeploTingly adv. 
Deplored (dzplosud, -red), ppl. a. 1559. [f. 
px^Q..\ Xx.!.*. deploratus.] i. Lamented, fa. 
Givenup as hopeless; Deflorate - 1655. Hence 
Deplo'red'ly adv., -ness. 

Deploy,.?/^. 1796. [f. next. d.OY.desploi, 
-ploy. Display.] Mil. The action or evolution 
of deploying. So Deployment (in same sense). 
Deploy (cliploi*), v. 1477. [a. F. ddploycr 
: — L. disphcare (in late and med.L.) to unfold. 
Cf. Display.] ti. (m Caxton) To unfold, dis- 
play. 2. Mil, To spiead out (troops) so as to 
form a more extended line of small depth 1786. 
Also mtr. of a body of troops. Also 
a. intr. The right wing, having deployed into line, 
began to advance Wellington. 

Deplumate (6iphu'met)j a. 1883. [ad. 
med.L. deplimatus.] Stripped of feathers, de- 
plumed. So Deplu’mated ppL a. 
Deplumation (clipB«m<?i*jDn). 1611. [a. F. 
dipUiination, f. ddplumcr.] The action of de- 
pluming, or condition of being deplumed; loss 
of feathers, plumes, or (fig.) ot honours, etc. ; in 
Path., a disease of the eyelids which causes 
the eyelashes to fall off. 

Deplume (diplh5*m), v. ME. [ad. F. dd- 
pluT 7 icr, or med.L, deplnmare', see De- I. 6.] 

I, t7"a7is. To strip of feathers ; to pluck the 
feathers off. Jig- To strip or dcpiiveof 
honour, wealth, or the like 1651. 

I. Thus was the Roman Eagle deplumed, every 
Bird had its own Feather N. Bacon, z. Ilis favourite 
amusement of depluming me Gibuon. 

Depolarize (d/p^^u-larDiz), v. 1818. [De- 

II. I.] tra7ts. To deprive of polarity: to reverse 
or destroy the effect of polarization, a. Optics, 
To change the direction of polarization of (a 
polarized ray) so that it is no longer arrested by 
the analyzer in apolariscope 1819. b. liUctr,, 

I etc. Todeprive of polarity. AIso/i5r.i86o. Hence 
Depolariza*tion, the action or process of de- 
polarizing. DepoTarizer,an instrument for pro- 
ducing depolarization. 

Depolisb (tlfpylij), v, 1873, [De- IT. i.] 
trams. To remove the polish from. 

Depone (d/piJu-n),?^. Chiefly 1533. [ad. 
L, dep 07 iere\ in med.L, to testify; f. Dk- I. i, a 
■{•ponerei cf. Dkposk v.\ fi. trans. T'o lay 
down (an office, etc.) -1843. a. T'o .state or 
declare upon oath; to Depose 15.19, 3. mt7\ 

To dcclareupon oath; to testify. Alsoy^j”^. 1640. 

a. Andr. Martin., Depones, that he was present in 
the house Glanvill. 3. He could npt d, to one fact 
against the accused Alison. 

Deponent (di'p< 5 'u-nent). 1528, [ad. L. de- 
ponmkm; see prec.l 

A. adi Gram. Of verbs ; Tussive or middle 
in form but active in meaning. 

Both form and meaning were orig. reflexive (e. g. 
uior I serve myself^ etc.). What was laid aside wjis, 
not a passive meaning, as formerly supposed, hut the 
reflexive sense. 

B. sk *. A deponent verb *530. a. One who 
deposes or makes a deposition under oath; one 
who gives written testimony to be used as 


evidence in a court of justice, etc. 1548. So 
fDepo'ner. 

DepO'pularize, v. ; see De- II. i and popu- 
larize. 

DepO’piilate, ///. zz. 1531. [ad. L. 
latus.] Laid waste ; deprived (wholly or partly) 
of inhabitants. Used fa. as pa. pple. ; b. as 
adj. (now arch, ox poet.). 

Depopulate (dzpp^-pizzkit), v. 1545. [f. 

ppl. stem of L. depopulare (-an) to lay waste, 
spoil ; lit. to pour in a multitude over (a region) ; 
but in med.L. to spoil of people, depopulate. 
See De- I. 3, and Dispeople, etc.] ti. trans. 
To ravage, lay waste -1670. 2. To deprive 

wholly or partly of inhabitants; to reduce the 
population of 1594. Also tra 7 ifi. and Jig. t3. 
To thin -1798. 4. mtr. To become less popu- 

lous 1761. tS- tra 7 is. To destroy, cut off -1650. 

2. The late Plague, which did nmeh d. this king- 
dom Child. 4. The kingdom was depopulating 
from the increase of enclosures Hume. Hence De- 
popula*tion, the action of depopulating ; depopu- 
lated condition. Depo’pulator, one who fiuvages 
or depopulates a district or country 

tDepO*rt, sb. 1477. [a. OF. depoi't, deport, 
in mod.!', deport.] i. = Disport. 2. Be- 
haviour, deportment -1740. 

Deport (d/po3*it), v. 1474. [In branch I, 
a. OF. dep 07 ’ter (mod.P’. dd-], f. de- (De- 1. 1 or 
J)+ porter. In branch II = mod.F. diporter, 
ad. L. dcporia7'e. \ 

I. ti. trans. To bear with; to spare -1481. 
fa. rejl. To abstain, forbear -161 3. 3. T'o bear 
oneself; to behave 1598. 

3. He so prudently deported himself, that. . Fui leu. 

II. tnms. To carry away, lemovc; esp, to re- 
move into exile, to banish 1641. b. In Indian 
use, to detain (a political offender) 1909. 

Hence Deportee’, spec, in Indian use. = Di^.tfnu. ' 

Deportation (dJpoiUi-Jori). 1595. [ad, L. 
deportatio7iem; see Deport v. II. | T'he action 
of carrying away; forcible removal, esp. into 
eNile; transpoitation 
Wholesale deportations to Cayenne i860. 

Deportment ((l/poo*jtm5ni). i6oi'. fa OF. 
deportement \ see Deport z/.] Mannei of con- 
ducting oneself ; conduct (ziy life) I behaviom ; 
cairiage, bearing, addiess. Also Jig. 

His air, his mien, his d., chairn'd nu* so Shadwell. 
Deportnre, in Diets., error for Departure 
(^D ced, Hist. Great Brit. IX. xxiv). 

Deposable (d^pzfu’zab’l), a. 1643. [f. De- 
pose 77. -f-AHLE.] That may be deposed; liable 
to be deposed. 

Deposal (di'p^u’zal). ME. [prob. a. AFr. 
deposaille,\ Deposition I. 3. 
ibepose (cUpJu*ii)j 7;, MIC. [a. K. dijoscf', f. 
De- I. I •Jrposer to jihit'C : — Rom, posa/r l;ile 

Jj.pansai’c; see Pose, Repose. Associated in 
idea with derivs. of L. depimtTe,] i. t 7 ’a//s. T'o 
lay down; to Dicposit (arrh,). Also a. 

To put down from office, or iiuthority ; e^p. to 
dethrone. (The prevtiiling sense.) MTf. 'I3. 
To lake away; also to remove (opp. to impose) 
-1617; to divest (a person of) -1681, 4. T'o 

testify; to testify to; esp. to give evidence upon 
otith in a court of Itiw, to nutke a deposition 
(timis. and mtr.) MIC. f5, carnally. T'o ex- 
amine on oatli; to cite as a witness, pass. T'o 
bear witness. -lyei, 

X, A paper which he aolenmly deposed on the high 
altar Milman. a. He was deposed from his kyiigly 
trone Covkhdalk Dan.y. m. 3, Kkh. II, iv. 1. uyjt, 
4, He deposed to having fusteurd up the house uC 
eleven o’clock i86a. ‘When our intnuory deposes 
otherwise J. H, Nkwman. 5. Grant thou Imdsi a 
thousand witne.sfi«s To he dcpo8<‘d they heaid it 
Ma.ssinoi«. Hence Depo'ser, one who put.s down 
another from office, etc. ; one who makesa ^Uitcnmut 
on oath. 

Deposit sb, 1624. [ad. T.. dejo- 

situm, sb. tise of neut. of pa. pplo. of depmmr ; 
see Depone, Depose,] i. Sometliing laid up 
in a place, or committed to the charge of a por- 
.son, for safe keeping. Aho Jig. x66o, b. spee. 
A sum of money deposited in a bank X7S3. 
Something committed to another person's 
charge os a pledge 1737. a. T'he state of being 
deposited ; in phr. on, itpon, iin d* a:6a4. 3* 

Something deposited, kid, or thrown down; 
esp. matter precipitated from a fluid medium, 
or collected m one place by natural process, I n 
Mining, an accumulation of ore, esp, of aaome- 
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what casual character, as in pockets. 1781. 4. 
The act of depositing; cf. prec. senses, and 
Deposit v. 1773* 5* A depository, a depot. 

(Chiefly U.S.) 1719 

3. Recent deposites of sandstone, clay, and gypsum 
Macgillivray. 4. A d. of white powder soon takes 
place 1823. _ Comb, d.-receipt, a receipt for any- 
thing deposited, spec, for money deposited with a 
banker at a stated rate of interest. 

Deposit (d/pp'zit), v. Also fdeposite. 
1624. [a. obs. F. depositer\ ad. med.L. depo- 

sitare, freq. of L. depo?icre.'\ i, trans. To lay, 
put, or set down 1671 ; uitr. to be laid down or 
precipitated, to settle [rare] 1831. +2. fig. 

\trans.) To lay aside, give up; to lay down 
(one’s life, etc,) -1804. 3- To place in a re- 

pository ; to commit to the charge of any one 
for safe keeping or as a pledge ; spec, to place 
in a bank at interest 1659. Also fig, 

1. He deposited his reckoning Fielding. She flies 
to some neighbouiing pool, where she deposites her 
eggs Goldsm. _ [The water] deposits^ more or less of 
the matter which jt holds in suspension Huxley 3. 
The silver, .deposited in the bank Berkeley, fig. 
Christianity is .a trust, deposited with us in behalf 
of others Butler. 

Depositary (dz'pp-zitari), sh. 1605. [ad. L. 
dcpontarius one who receives or makes a de- 
posit; i. depout- Tpp\. stem of deponere. Often 
confounded with Depository. ] i. A person 
with whom anything is lodged in trust; a 
trustee ; one to whom anything is committed 
or confided. In Law^ a bailee of personal 
property, to be kept for the bailor without re- 
compense. 1605. 2. — Deposii’ory I. 1797. 

t. They [Jews] . are the Depositaries of these .. 
Prophecies Addison. I am the sole d. of my own 
secict, and it shall peiish with me Junius. 

Depositary, a. 7‘are. 1839. [f. Deposit 

I. Gcob. Belonging to or of the nature of a de- 
posit. 2, Receiving deposits, as a bank 1886. 

Depositation (di'p^zit^i'Jmi). Chiefly Sc. 
1622. |f. med.L. deposilare.'] The action of 
depositing; a deposit. 

Depositee (d/pf? zitr). 1676. [f. Disposit v . : 
coiTcl. to depositor A person with whom 
something is deposited. 

Deposition (dzpi?2i*Jon, dep-). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. depositionem\ see Depose. ] 

I. I. The taking down of the body of Christ 
from the cioss; a representation of tliis 1526. 
t2. The action of laying down or putting aside 
or away; usu.yf,^. -1748. 3. The action of de- 

Iio.sing from a position of dignity or authority; 
degradation; dethronement ME. 4. The giv- 
ing of testimony upon oath in a court of law, 
or the testimony .so given; spec, a statement in 
answer to interrogatories, constituting evidence, 
taken down m writing to be read in court as a 
.substitute for the production of tlie witness 1494. 
b. ira/ifi. and fig. 'I'estiinony, statement; alle- 
gation 1587. 

H. t. 'File action of depositing, laying down, 
or placing in a po.sition of rest; spec, interment 
( mcd.T^. deposit io\, or placing of a saint's body 
or relics in n new lestiiig-place 1659. 2. The 

placing of sometliing in a repository, or in the 
hands of a person for .safe keeping ; concr. a 
dcpo.sit 1593. 3. 1’rccipitation; a deposit, pre- 
cipitate, sediment 1797, 

t. The ( 1 . of the eggs liy these insect cuckoos 1875. 

3. 'rhe ciystallwatiou, xirccipitatioii, and d. of these 
hollds Kir WAN, 

Depositor 1634. [Tnken as 

from Deposit One who or that 'wliicli de- 
po.sits; spec, one who depo.sits money in a bank. 
Depository (drp.rzitnri). X656. [f. med.L. 
depositor Itnnp t deposit- stimn.'] 1. A place 
in which things are deposited for safe keeping; 
a .storehouse, a rcspo.sitory X750. 2. - Depo- 

.SITAKY .fA X. USU,/T. 1656. 

X. The Jewel Ttiwer . - iuo d. of the Regalia H. Ains- 
worth. *. I think well of her Judgment in chasing 
you to bd the d, of her troubles JonNsoN. 

tllDepositum Id. -a, -urns. 

1582. [ L. 1 m Deposit si t c Uil m^d fig.) ' 
* 2. Deposit 5 (Ut 

Dopositure ram 1635. [Cor- 

resp. to a L. typo ^deposiiMra»’\ The action of 
depositing or placing. 

Depot (dc’ixije, d?p<?w). Also 4 ep 6 t, 
d^pdt* 1.794. f a. R dMi (ckpp). ad. L. de}osi- 
turn; &m Depositum, DEPOSIT. I tJE. Tine act 


of depositing -1836. t2. = Deposit si i, 3. 

-1850. 3. a. A place where military stores 
are deposited, b. The head-quarters of a regi- 
ment, where and whence supplies are received 
and distributed, c. A station where recruits are 
assembled and drilled, and where soldiers who 
cannot join their regiments remain, d. attrib. 
Applied to a portion of a regiment left at home 
when the rest are on foreign service. 1798. e. A 
place of confinement for prisoners of war 1806. 
4. A place where goods are deposited or stored 
1802. 5. U.S. A railway station 1842. 
fDe-pravate,/^/. a. 152. . [ad. L. depra- 
vatus.] Depraved, corrupted -1665. So fDe- 
pravate v. — Deprave. 

Depravation (drprav^i Jan, dep-). 1526. 
[ad. L. depravatio7iem. Cf. F. depravatioTt.'] 
I. The action or fact of making or becoming 
depraved, bad, or corrupt ; deterioration, de- 
generation, esp. moral degeneration 1561. 2. 

The being depraved; corruption 1577. ta. De- 
pravation or corruption (of a text, etc.) -1849, 1 
t4. Detraction, calumny ~i6o6, I 

X. The total Loss of Reason is less deplorable than 
the total D. of it Cov;ley. 4. A meere depraiiation i 
and calumny without all shadowe of truth Bacon 

Deprave (di’pr^fi'v), v. ME. [ad. L. depra- 
vare\ see De- I. 3. Cf. F. depraver.] i. To 
make bad; to pervert; to deteriorate, corrupt. 
Now rare, exc. as in sense 2. 2. spec. To make 

morally bad. (The current sense.) 1482. t3. 

To represent as bad; to vilify, defame, dis- 
parage -1667. Also absol. ^"4. To become bad 
or depraved. Fuller. IT Formerly often erron. 
for Deprive. 

1. To d. the text 1663, the voice of a singer John- 
son, our money Neal. 2. Vicious indulgence.. de- 
praves the inward constitution and character Butler. 
Hence Depra*ved-ly adv,, -ness. Depra'vement 
(arc/i.), depiavation; tmisinterpretation, Depra’ver, 
one who depraves, corrupts, or vilifies. 

Depravity (dijpraewiti). 1641. [An exten- 
sion of Pravitv (ad. L. pravitas), after De- 
prave, etc.] The quality or condition of being 
depraved or corrupt; tperverted quality -1758; 
moral perversion 1646; Theol. the innate cor- 
ruption of human nature due to original sin 
(often total depravity) 1757; a depraved act or 
practice 1641. 

Both the elect and the non-elect come into the world 
in a state of total d. and alienation fiom God, and can, 
of themselves, do nothing but sin J. H. Blunt. 
tDe*precat)le, a. 1633. [In form ad. L. de- 
p7'ecabilis (Vulgate).] That may be, or to be, 
deprecated -1648. 

Deprecate (de*prik^^t), v. 1624. [f. L. de- 
precat-, ppl, stem of dep7'ecari\ see De- I. 2.] 

1. To pray against (evil); to seek to avert by 

prayer; to pray for deliverance from {a7'ch.) 
1628. 2. To plead earnestly against ; to ex- 

press earnest disapproval of 1641. ts- To be- 
seech (a person) -1822. Also ■^absoL f 4. To 
invoke (evil) -1790. 

X. Wise men still d. these mens kindnesses Earle. 

2. To d. such a method of proceeding Ouseley, panic 
1882. Hence De’precatmgly adv. 

Deprecation (depri'k^t-Jon). 1556. [a. F. 
dipricatio?!, ad* L. dcprecatioTtem \ see prec.] 
ft. Intercessory prayer. [So in L.] a. Prayer 
for the aveiting or removal (f/evii, etc.) 1596 

3. Earnest desire that something may be averted 
or removed; earnest disapproval of 1612. f 4. 
Imprecation {rai^e) -1804, 

2. D. of Gods displeasure x6:;i;3. 3. A look of d. 

Giio. Eliot. So De'precanve a. deprecating ; of 
or pertaining to d, 

Dc'precator, 1656. [a. L.] One who de- 
precates; ta petitioner. 

Deprecatory (de’pr^kdkori), a. 1586. [ad. 
T^. deprecatormsi^ i. Serving to deprecate; that 
prays for deliverance from or aversion of evil, 
a. I.)eprecating anticipated disapproval 1704. 
Also as [w. word or expression.] -1734. 

X. D. Rites to avert Evil 1738. a. A d. laugh 1872. 
Depreciate (dijprfjitfit), v. 1646. [f. L. de- 
pretiai- Iciat-), ppl. stem of depretiare*, see 
De- L x.J I* trans. To lower in value, lessen 
the value of; spec, to lower the market value of; 
to reduce the purchasing power of (money), a. 
To represent as of less value; to undervalue, 
belittle j: 666. Also ahsoL 3, intr. To fall in 
value, to become of le.s.s worth 1790, 

X* To d the esteenie and value of miracles Sir T. 


Browne, our Silver Standard Wood. 2. I dont like 
to hear you d. yourbclf Dickens. 3. Conditions which 
caused property to d. 1884. Hence Depreciatingly 
adv. Depre*ciative^. depreciatory. Depre*ciator. 

Depreciation (dzprfjii^i’jsn). 1767. [f. 

prec.] I. Lowering of value; fall in the ex- 
changeable value (of money). 2. Lowering in 
estimation: disparagement 1790. 
Depreciatory (diprf'Jiatari), a. 1805. [f. 
L. depretiator.] 'Tending to depreciate. 
tDepre*dable, a. 1640. [f. F. dPpridet (see 
next).] Liable to be preyed upon -1656, 
Depredate (de*prz'd<?it), v. 1626. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. deprxdare\ see De- I. 3. Cf. F. 
deprider. ] ti« trans. To prey upon; to plunder, 
pillage -1677; fig. to consume by waste -1662. 

2. intr. To make depredations, [affected.) 1797. 

1 fig. [Exercise] makeththe Substance of the Body 

1 ..less apt to be Consumed and Depredated by the 
Spirits Bacon. Hence De'predator, one who, or 
that which, depredates. Depredatory (also de'prz-) 
a. characterized by depredation. 

Depredation (depriid^i-jan). 1483. [a. F. 
dbp7-tdaiio7i; see prec.] The action of making a 
prey of; plundering, pillaging; also, f plundered 
or pillaged condition. Also fig. 

Habits of d. Johnson, fig . [They] perished . .by the 
depredations of the lava Lyell, 
jDepre'dicate, v. 7'are. 1550. [De- I. 3.] 
To proclaim aloud; celebrate -1674, 
fDeprehend (deprz'hemd), v. 1523. [ad. L. 
deprehendere\ see De- I. 2.] i, ti'ans. To seize, 
capture; to arrest, apprehend -1834. To 

take in the act -1677. 3. To detect -1683. 

2. Touching the woman depiehended Jn adultery 
Whitgift, 3. The Motions, .are Invisible .but yet 
they are to be deprehended by Experience Bacon. 

tDeprelie*nsible, a. 1653. [f. L. depre- 
hendere,'] Capable of being detected -1660. 
fDeprelie*nsion. 1527. \zA. 'h. dep7 ehen- 
^lonem.] The action of catching m the act; 
detection; arrest -1649. 

Depress (dzpre*s) , v. ME. [a. OF. ddpres- 
ser, ad. L. type ^depressare. In Eng. taken as 
repr. L. deprintere, depress-.] ti. ii-atis. To put 
down by force -1675. 2. To press down (in 

space). Often more widely : To lower. 1526, 

3. fig. To put down, bring low, humble (now 

rar^ 1526; tto keep down -i86r. t4. To de- 

preciate, disparage -1791. 5. To render weaker 
or less; to render dull or languid 1647. 6. To 

cast down mentally, dispirit. (The chief current 
use.) 1621. ty. Alg. To reduce to a lower 
degree or power -1816. 

2. Alternately raising and depressing the piston 
Imison. 4. To d. the credit of others Hooker. 5. 
When the trade is depressed, and when wages and 
interest are low Jevons. To d. the voice Scott. 6. 
This house depresses and chills one Dicken.s. Hence 
Depre*ssant a. sedative ; sb. a sedative, Depre’s* 
sible a. Depre’ssingly adv. 

Depressed (d/pre’st, poet. d^'pre*sed),///. a. 
Also deprest. ME. [f. prec. -t- -ed^.] i. Pressed 
or forced down 1609. 2. Lowered in position, 

force, amount, or degree ME. 3. Having a 
flattened or hollowed form, as if produced by 
downward pressure ; spec, said of convex things 
which are flattened vertically (opp. to Com- 
pressed) ; a d. arch 1753. 4. Brought 

low, oppressed, etc.; esp. ill low spirits 1621. 
Hence Depre*ssedly adv. 

Depression (di'pre-Jan). ME. [ad. L. de- 
pressionem, f. deprimere.] l. The action of 
pressing down, or fact of being pressed down ; 
usii. more widely : The action of lowering, or 
process of sinking; the condition of being 
lowered. Also fig. 1656. 2. spec. a. AsUvn. 

(a) The angular distance of a star, the pole, etc. , 
below the horizon (opp. to altitnde); the angular 
distance of the visible horizon below the true 
horizontal plane, the Dip of the horizon, (b) 
The apparent sinking of the celestial pole to- 
wards the horizonas the observer travels towards 
the equator. ME, b. Smg. The operation of 
couching for cataract 1851:. 3. A depressed for- 
mation on a surface ; a hollow, a low place or 
part 1665. 4» A lowering in quality, vigour, or 
amount; the state of being lowered; in mod. use 
esp. of trade 1793, b. A lowering of the column of 
mercury in the barometer or of the atmospheric 
pressure thereby measured ; spec, in Meteorcl 
a Cyclone, q, v. 1881. 5, Dejection i66g. ffl. 


^(Ger. Kto). <5^ (Fr. p<«). a « (Kr. tl«ne). 5 (cwrl). e (5«) (there). I (B) {rein). /(Fr, fa/re). S (fcr, fsni, wrth). 
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Alg. Reduction to a lower degree or power 
-18:^, 

4. The d. of the public funds Vansittart. 5. He 
found hei in a state of deep d. Geo. Eliot. 
Depressive (dipre'siv), a 1620. [f. L. de- 
press-, deprinim'e-\--Vi^d\ Tending to press or 
force down. Also/^. Hence Depre’ssiveness. 
Depressor (djpre'ssj). 1611. [a. L.] i. 
One who or that which depresses (see the vb.). 
a. AnaU and Phys. a. A muscle which depresses 
or pulls down the part to which it is attached: 
also attrib., as d. muscle, b. D. nervex a branch 
of the vagus, the stimulation of which lowers 
the pressure of the blood. 1615. 
tDepressure (d/prc-Jiui). 1621. [f. L. de- 
^m^-ppL stem.] * Depression i, 3, 4 --I 774 ' 
tDe'priment, a. rat'e. 1713. [ad, L. depri- 
mentem. ] Depressing, as d. ^mscUs -1721 . As 
sb. That which depresses 1624. 
tDepri'Sure. rare. 1648. [See Disprize.] 
Depreciation, 

Deprivable(d^roi*vab’l),£z. 1593. [f. De- 
prive V. + -ABLE.] Liable to be deprived ; sub- 
ject to deprivation. 

They [the Bishops].. are. .depriuable 1393. 
Deprival (dfprai-vH). 1611. [f. as prec. ; 
see-AL2.] The act of depriving; Deprivation. 
Deprivation (depriv^i’Jon), 1533. [ad. med. 
L. deprivationem.] i. The action of depriving 
or fact of being deprived; dispossession, loss, 

3. spec. The action of depriving of an office, 
dignity, or benefice; esp. the depriving of an 
ecclesiastic of a benefice or preferment 1551. 

1 D. of Ecclesiastical Burial Chandler. So De- 
pri'vative a, of or characterized by d. 

Deprive (dfprai-v), v. ME. [a. OF. de- 
pnver, f. De- I. ^-^privare^ i. To divest, 
bereave, dispossess of, '\froni, 3. To divest of 
office; to inflict {esp. ecclesiastical) deprivation 
upon ME. 3. To keep out of\ to from 
ME. t4. To take away; to remove -1654. ^ 

I. Thee I have missed, and thought it long, depriv'd 
Thy presence Milt. P. L. ix. 857. a. The Bp. .de- 
priv’d him for three years Hearne. 3 . 1 am depriiied 
of the residue of my yeeres Isa. xxxviil. 10. 4. ’Tis 

honour to d. dishonour'd life Shaks. Hence 
prrvement, deprivation. Deprbver. 
Deprofundis; see De. 
tDepro-me, v. rare. 1652. [ad. L. depro- 
mere] see De - 1 . 2.] To draw out or forth -1657. 
var. fDepro’mpt (rare). 
tDeprO'Strate, a.^ rare. [De- I. 3.] Ex- 
tremely prostrate. G. Fletcher. 
Deprotestantize, deprovincialize ; see 
De- n. X and protestantize, etc. 

Depth (depj)). late ME. [f. Deep a. + -th, 
2 Xi^x length X cf. breadth, width.'] 

I. I. Measurement from the top downwards, 

from the outer part inwards, or from front to 
back. 2. The qualit}- of being Deep 1526. 3. 

pg. Profundi^; penetration 1590; intensity 1624. 
'4. Logic. = Comprehension, q. v. 1864. 

1. Alle these thredymensions that is to.sftye Icngtlie, 
brcde and depthe Lydg. Serried Shields in thick 
array Of d. immeasurable Milt. P. L. 1. 545.^ a. Be- 
cause it had no d. of erih Tindalk Matt. xili. 5. 3 

I), of knowledge Bp. Hall. A man of extraordinary 
d. Hearne. To sound the d. of this knauerie Tam. 
Shr. V. i. 141. D. of silence 1634, of shadow Rogers. 

II, Concrete senses, i. A deep water; a deep 

part of the sea (usu. in pi.; now poet, and rhel.) 
late ME, ; f the Deep -1611. a. A deep place 
in the earth, etc. ; pi the lowest part of a pit, 
etc. {?-het.) 1523, 3, An abyss; the deep or 

remote part. Usu. {poet, and rket.) 1613. 

4. The inmost part Also pi ktc ME, 5. The 
middle part 1605. 6./^. 'The inmost, remotest, 
or extreme part. Now often pi late ME. 

I. The depths haue couered them Px. xv. 5. a. 
The depths of Hell Dryden. 3. The Depths of 
Heavh above, and Earth below Dryden, Measure- 
less depths of air Longf. 4. In d. of woods embrac’d 
Pope. $. The d. of winter Bolton. 6. The depths 
of unrecorded time Shelley. 

Fhr. Peyand or out of ends d . ; lit. in water too 
deep for one to touch bottom without sinking } fig, 
beyond one's powers or understanding, aitrib* d, 
bomb, cliar^, a bomb to be exploded at a given 
depth. HenceDe'pthlesstf. unfathomable; shallow, 
De*pthen, v. 1587. [f. prec.] « Deepen. 
fDepU’cel, -elle, v, ME. [a. F. ddpuceim* 

: — J-. Dts- + F, pncelie.] trans. To deflower 
“ I483. var. i’Depii’celate {rare). 


tDepu*dorate, v. [De- II. i.] To make 

shameless. Cudworth. 

+DepU‘lse, v. 1555. [ad. L. deputsare^ freq. 
oi depellered] trans. To drive or thrust away 
-1623. So tDepuTsion, the action of driving 
or thrusting away, tDepu'lsive a. averting; 
piophylactic. fDepuTsory a. depulsive. 
Depurant (d/piueTaut, de*piu-), a. 1875. 
[ad. med. L. depurantem (see below).] Purifying ; 
Med, Having the quality of purifying the blood 
or other fluids of the body. Also as sb. 
Depurate (d/pmaTijit, de'piu-), v. 1620. [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L. depurare; see De- I. 3. 
Cf. F. ddpurerd] To make or become free from 
impurities. Also fig. 

Sufficient to d. the blood 1751. 

So fDepUTate ppl a. purified, cleansed, clarified. 
Depura'tiqn, the action or process of freeing from 
impurities ; in Med, the removal of impurities from 
the humours or fluids of the body. Depu'rative, 
de*purative a, depurant; sb. a depurant. De*- 
purator, an agent or apparatus that purifies. De- 
pUTatory a. (rZ.) = depurative, 
tDepu*re, z/. ME. \pA,Y.dipurer; see De- 
purate. ] =s Depurate v, -1873. 
Depurition, bad f. Depuration. 
Deputable (dipi«*tabT, de'pi^-), 1621. 

[ irreg. f. Depute z/. + -able. ] Capable of be- 
ii^, or fit to be, deputed. 

Deputation (depiwt^’Jon), sh. ME. [f. L. 
deptUare; oi. 'P , diputation.] fi. Appoint- 
ment (to an office, function, etc.) -1650. a. 
spec. Appointment to act on behalf of another; 
delegation 1552. t3. An appointment by the 

lord of the manor to the office and rights of a 
gamekeeper; a document conveying this -1813. 
4. A person or body of persons appointed to go 
on a mission on behalf of another or others. 
(The chief current use.) 1732. 
a That we Feed them our selves, and not by Proxy 
or D. 1698. 4. A d. of the Houses waited on the 

King D'Israeli, Hence Deputa*tional a. of or 
belonging to a d. 

Deputettive (de*piz^teffiv), a. 1625. [f. L. 
deputai- ppl. stem; see prec.] Characterized 
by^deputation; of the nature of a deputy. 
De'putator. rare, 1669. [f. L. depjdare.] 
One who deputes another to act for him. 
Depute (de’piz^t), a. and sb. Now only 
Sc. ME. [app. repr. OF. deptUe (mod.F. ^1?- 
pui£) pa. p^e., the finals? having become mute.] 
\K.^spa.pple. Deputed; imputed; appointed, 
assigned; see Depute v. -1623. 

B. sb. = Deputv me. 

Depute v, ME. [a. F. diputer, 

ad. L. deputare; see De-I. 2.] fi. trans. To 
appoint -1683. ’To impute, ascribe -1592. 
t3. To consign -1483. 4. To assign (a charge) ; 
now spec, to commit (authority, etc.) to a deputy 1 
or substitute 1495. 5. spec. To appoint as one’s 
substitute, delegate, or agent; to ordain to act 
I on one’s behalf 1552. 

X. He deputed two howres for the matters of Asle 
Ld. Berners. 4. The Devil may d. such and such 
powers . - to his confederates De Foe. g. To d. Cassio 
in Othcllos place Oih, iv. iL asd. 

Deputize (de*pi?^t3iz),v. 1730. [f. Depute 
sb. or Deputy.] x. To appoint as a deputy. 
Chiefly U.S, a. inir. To act as a deputy 1869. 
Deputy (cle’pw^ii)i ME. [a. F. diputi. 
Grig, spelt depute] the final e passed through 
-ee, -ie to -y, as in City, etc. Sec also Depute 
sb,] I. A person appointed to act for another 
or others; a substitute, lieutenant, vicegerent. 
Also^ff. a. A person elected to represent a 
constituency; a member of a representative 
legislative assembly 1600. 3. aitrib,, etc. De- 

puted; acting or appointed to act instead of, . ; 
vice-.. 1348, 

t. For the Greek lecture, the reader therof *. got a 
d. to do it Wood. General d, person 

authorized to act for another in the whole of his office, 
but having no interest in the oflice, Special d. % a 
person similarly authorized to exercise some special 
function only. Phr, By d.\\ig another person in 
one's stead. a. Chamher of Deputies \ the second 
home in the national assembly of France, and some 
other countries. 3. Singing women escorted by d. 
husbands Macaulay. Hence De*putyaWp, the 
office, term of office, or position of a du 

tDequa*utitate, 2/. [f. De-II. 1 + L. quanti'^ 
iaimf] To diminish the quantity of. Sm T. 
Browne. 

Betadimte (diVae'siiidit), v. 1599. [f. F. 


diraciner, f. di-, des-, L. DlS- + racing,] To 
tear up by the roots; to eradicate. 

The Culter rusts, That should^ d. such Sauagery 
Hen, V, V. ii. 47. Hence Deracma''tion. 
fDerai’gn, sb. ME. [a. OF. des-, der-, de- 
raisne, -resit e, etc., f. desraisnier,] The action 
of vindicating one's right, esp by wager of 
battle; hence, a duel -1658. So Derai’gnment ^ 
(m same sense). 

Derai*gn, z/.i Now Mist. ME. [a. OF. de- 
raisnier, etc., f. de-, des- (see De- I. 6) -1- raisnier 
: — ^late L. type ^rationare, f. rationem. Cf. also 
Arraign.] trans. Law. To justify, vindicate, 
esp. by wager of battle; to contest; to challenge; 
to determine. 

To d. battle {combat, etc.): ta. To maintain (a 
wager of battle, etc,); "fb. To do battle; whence, to 
set the battle in array; fc. To dispose (troops, etc.) 
in battle array. (Elizabethan archaisms.) 
tDerai'gn, vpt 1500. [a. OF. desregner, 
mod.F. dtrangerto Derange.] i. To derange 
-1706. 3. passive. To be discharged from (re- 

ligious) orders -1661 . Hence f Derai*gnment 2, 
discharge from a religious order. 

Derail (dzT^i- 1 ), v. 1850. [ad. mod.F. dJ- 
railler; see De- II. 2. First generally used in 
U.S. ] To run or cause to run off the rails, as 
a locomotive. Hence Derailment, the fact of 
leaving or being thrown off the rails. 

Derange (d^r^i-ndg), v. 1776. [a, mod.F. 
diranger, f. di-, L. dis--^renc, mod.F. rang. 
Not in Johnson.] i. trans. To disturb or 
destroy the arrangement of; to throw into con- 
fusion; to disarrange 1777, a. To disturb the 
normal state, working, or functions of; to cause 
to act abnormally 1776. 3. To disorder the 

mind or brain of 1825. 4, To disturb 1848. 

I. This letter deranged all the projects of James 
Macaulay, a. Habits, .which tend.. to d. the animal 
functions Sir B. Brodie. 3. Minds deranged by 
sorrow Macaulay. Hence Dera‘nged» 4 at. dis- 
ordered, disarranged ; insane. 

Derangement (d^r^i-nd^ment). 1737. [a. 
mod. F. dirangement; see Derange.] The 
act of deranging, or fact of being deranged ; 
disorder; confusion; insanity. 

Derate (dfr^i*!), v. 1928. [f. DE--f-RA.TE 
j^.^] To diminish the buidcn of rates upon. 
Deray (dfr^i*), sb. arch. ME, [a. OF. des- 
rei, etc. , f. tonic stem of desreer; see Der AY v.] 
I. fDisorder -1513; disarray, confusion (f/wd. 
archaism) 1831. fa- Violence, insolent ill- 
treatment -1550. 3- Disorderly mirth 1500. 
fDeray (dfr^^*), v. ME. [a. OF. desreer, etc. 

: — Rom. type *desi'edare, {, L, DiS- -h -redare, 
f. '^redo order; see Array,] reft, and inir. To 
act in a disorderly manner; to rage. 

Derby (da-xbi, cloubi). The name of a town 
(in OE. Dioraby, Diorhy) and shire of England, 
and of an earldom named from the shire. Sec 
also Darby. Hence i. Name of an annual horse- 
race, founded in 1780 by the twelfth Karl of 
Derby, and run at the Epsom races, u.sually on 
the Wednesday before, or the second Wednes- 
day after, Wliitsunday. b. Hence aitrib. and 
in comb,, as D. day, the day on which the 
Derby is run. Also iransf ». Short for D. 
hat : a stiff felt hat with a rounded crown and 
narrow brim [U.S.) X888, 3* Plastering, See 
Darby 1823. 

Derbysblre (da’Jhi-, dSubiJoj). [Tn OE. 
Diorby-setr, Diorbi-scir,] The shire of county 
of Derby in England. Hence i. D. neck: goitre 
1802. 3. D. spar, tdrop : fluor-spar 1772. 
*|'Der-dO*itig, ppl, a. A pseudo-archaism, 
app. from dare-do (cf. Deering-do), in the 
sense ^ Doing daring deeds F, Q, n. vii. xo. 
fBere, sb, ME. [f. Dere Harm, esp. in 
phr, to do (a perso^ d, -1674* 
fBere, v, [OE. d^riauj derigan !-»WGer. 
^darjan, OE. daru hurt, etc,] x. trans. To 
hurt. Also absol -1613, a. To trouble, vex, 
incommode -1674. 

Dereign(ei deretoe, var. Bkeaign v, 
DereMct (dcTriikt). 1649. [ad.L.o&r^Ar/i^r , 
see De- I. 3.] 

A. adf t. Forsaken, abandoned, left by the 
possessor or guardian; tmnsf, said of land left 
by the sea, a. Guilty of (fereliction of duty; 
delinquent ((LS.) X864. 

X. A sort of d. poasMsion, to be sthed by the oectL- 
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pant Hallam. So ^ to seize upon the vacant, 

unoccupied, d* minds of his friends Burke, 

B. sb. I. That which is abandoned or deserted ; 
esp. a vessel abandoned at sea 1670. 2. One 

guilty of dereliction of duty (C/.5.) 1888, 

I. I was a D. from my cradle Savage, So fDere- 
li’Ct V, to abandon, foisake {rare). 

Dereliction (derni’kj'sn). 1597. [ad. L. 
derelictionem, f. derelinqucre\ see prec. J 1. 
The action of leaving or forsaking (with inten- 
tion not to resume); the condition of being for- 
saken or abandoned. Now The 

leaving of land by the sea; co 7 iC 7 \ the land thus 
left 1767. a. In mod. use implying a repre- 
hensible abandonment or neglect; chiefly in 
phr. d. of duty 1778. b. Hence absol. Failure 
in duty, delinquency 1830, ^3. Failuie, cessa- 

tion; fainting -1807. 

t. Imposts.. by long d. apparently obsolete Bryce. 
Lands newly created .by the alluvion or d. of the 
sea Blackstone. 2. A d. of every opinion and prin- 
ciple that I have held Burke. 

Dereligionize ; see De- II. i. 

Dereling, -yng, obs. £f. Darling. 
tDereli*nqmsti, sy. [Cf. Derelict.] To re- 
linquish utterly, abandon -1799. 
f Derf, sb, [app. shortened from OE. gedeorf^ 
f. deorfan to labour.] Trouble, hurt. 
fDerf, a. (adv.) ME. [app. a. ON. djarfr 
bold, etc.] Bold; audacious; sturdy; painful; 
dreadful; difficult -16. . . f DeTfful — 

Derf a. fBeTf-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Deric (denik), a. 1878. [f. Gr. Sepos skin.] 
Biol Pertaining to, or constituting, the skin. 
Deride (diroi'd), 27. 1530. [sid. h. deridere ; 
.see De- I. 4.] i. To laugh at in contempt; to 
laugh to scorn; to make sport of, mock. fa. 
L/iir. To laugh scornfully -1675. 

1. And the rulers also, .derided him Lube xxiii. 35. 
He justly derides the absurd reverence for antiquity 
GniBON. Hence Deri’der. Deri'dingly adv, 
Derisible (d/ri'zib’l), a. 1657. [f. L. deris-, 
ppl. stem of deridere; see -BLE.] To be derided; 
worthy of derision. 

Derision (d/rr^on). ME. [a. F. division^ 
ad. L. dcrisionem.\ i. The action of deriding; 
ridicule, mockery, a. co 7 icr. An object of ridi- 
cule; a lauglimg-stock 1539. 

t, Scorne and d. neuer comes in teares./I'fz<A'. Nl ni. 
ii, 123. But now they th.nt are younger than I have 
me in d. fob xxx. 1. a. His word was a reproach 
and ad. to the profane 1612. 

Derisive (drrd’siv), a. x66a. [f. L. 
ppl. stem of Characterized by deri- 

sion; .scoffing, mocking, as d. cheers. Hence 
Derbsive-ly adv . , -ness. 

Derisoiy (dAors;)ri),ir. i6i8. [ad. L. 

sorius.'l Aaprcc. 

Derivable (dAai'vhb’l), a. 1640. [f. De- 
rive V. 1 Capable of being derived (see De- 
ri VIC 77.) ; ttran-smissible -17x6 ; obtainable 1711 ; 
doducible 1653; traceable )9'<7/7z (a source) 1682. 

The income"' X from a capital sum of.. twenty-six 
millions X884. Hence Derivabidity {rare). De- 
rivably adv, in a derivative manner. 

Derival (d/roi*val). rare, 1871. [f. De- 
rive 7 j . ; sec -AL 2.] Derivation. 
Derivaiit(tlAorv2iut). 1876. [a..'F,d&ivanL'] 

A. adf Med, ^ Derivative' a: b. 

B. sb. Math, Applied to derived function of a 
special kind, 

Derivate (dcTivA), 1494. [ad. L. derha- 

iUSt - 7 ^ 777 .) 

A, as pa, ppk, and a. Derived. 

B. sb. Anything derived 1660, SofDe*rivate 
7/. rare, Derive v, {inms, and inir.). 

Derivation, (deriva’pn). 1530. [a, F., ad. 
L. dmvaiitmm,] The leading or carrying' 
a current of water, or the like,/r^;7i« a source, io 
another part; conen a branch of a river, etc. 
which does this “■X835. action of leading 

away (in a current); diversion; an instance of 
this; in a fault 1855. c. Med, The with- 
drawal of indammation, etc., from a diseased 
part of the body, by blistering, cupping, etc. 
160a fa. Transmission; commumcation-idog. 
3* The action of drawing, obtaining, or deducing 
from a source t 66 o. 4. Extraction* origin, 

descent 1 599. 5. A derivate, a derivative 164X, 
0t Gram, Origination as a derivative 1530; the 
Imcfng of the origin of a word from its root or 
radical elements 15^. 7* Math, The operation 


of passing from any function to any derivative 
function; spec, differentiation x8i6. S. Biol. 
The theory of evolution of organic forms 1874. 

*• The fleet passed from the Euphrates into an 
artificial d. of that river Gibbon. 3, There was no 
real d. of English law from Normandy Freeman. 4. 
Heu. jr, III. u. 141. 5. The Father is the whole sub- 
.stance, but the Son a d. Milton. 6. The d. of the 
word Substance favours the idea we have of it Locke. 
Hence Deriva'tional a. Deriva’tionist, {Bioh) 
one who holds the theory of d. of organic types ; one 
who occupies himself with the d. of words. 

Derivative (dTriwativ). 1530. [a. F. dd- 
rivatif ~ive, ad, L. derivativus (Priscian).] 

A. adj. I, fCharacterized by transmission 

-1640. b. Med. Producing derivation; see De- 
rivation I c. 1851. 2. Of derived character 

or nature 1530. 3» Of or pertaining to a theory 
of derivation; derivational 1871. 

2. A secondary and d. kind of Fame Steele. B. 
circulation^ term applied to the direct communication 
which exi.sts between arteries and veins in some parts 
of the body, so that all the blood does not necessarily 
pass through the capillaries of these parts {Syd. Soc. 
Lexl), A d, word L. Murray, conveyance 184S. 

B. sb. I, A thing of derived character 1593. 
2. Gram. Any word which is not a primitive 
word or root 1530. 3. Math, A function derived 
from another; spec.z. differential coefficient 1674. 
4. Mus. A chord derived from a fundamentai 
chord, esp. by inversion; also, the (assumed) 
root, from the harmonics of which a chord is 
derived 1828. 5. Ckem. A method or agent that 
produces Derivation (q.v., i c) 1843. 

I. The third deriuatiue of Delicacie, is sloth Nashe, 
Hence Deri’vative-ly adv.<i -ness {rare). 

Derive (diboi-v), v, ME. [a. F. ddriver^ ad. 
L. derivare, f. De-I. z-rrivtis.'\ 

I, Transitive senses, ti- To conduct /ru;;? a 

source, etc. io or into a channel, place, etc. ; to 
convey through a channel -1805. To draw 
off, divert the course of; spec, in Med,^ cf. De- 
rivation I c. -1771. t3. To carry (a channel 
of any kind) -1777. 4. iransf. zxid fig. To con- 
vey from one to another, as by transmission, 
descent, etc.; to hand on {Obs. or arch.) 1526. 
Also '\rejl, ts- To cause to come -1808. 6. 

To draw, fetch, obtain. Const, frotn, rarely 
\out of. 1561. Also rejl.\ also absol. b. Chem. 
To obtain (a compound) from another, as by 
partial replacement 1868. 7. To obtain by 

reasoning; to gather, deduce 1509. 8, refl. 

To come from something as its source 1662, 
Also passive (in same sense) ME. 9. trans. To 
trace or show the derivation, origin, or pedigree 
of; to state a thing to be derived from 1600. 

4. Parents.. rich enough to d. unto him the heredi- 
tary infirmity of the gout Fuller. 6. O that estates, 
degrees, and offices, Were not deriu*d corruptly Merck. 
V, n. ix. 42. Sculpture may d. its Pedegree from the 
infancy of the World Evelyn. absol. The grantee 
whom he derives from Burke. 7. Rules . . derived 
from nature 1624, 8. pass. A Participle is an Ad- 

jective derived of a Verb Wesley. 9. To d. dream 
from drama Johnson, religion from myths 1874. 

II. Intrans. senses, i. To have its derivation 
fi'Ot/i, rarely oni of ME, a. To proceed {to a 
receiver, etc.) 1559. 

X. The Family he derives from 1684, The words 
Comus and Encomium d, thence 1866 2. Puritanism 

. derives to this country directly from Geneva M. 
Pattison. 

Hence tDerbvement (mrtf), derivation; that ivhich 
is derived. Deri'ver. 

Derlc(e, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Dark, -ly, etc. 
Derm (d5xm). 1835, [f. Gr. bkpfia skin ; 
cf, F. denned) Anat. The layer of tissue form- 
ing the true skin or conum of an animal. 
((Derma (douma). 1706. [mod.L.] Anat. 
a-, prec. Hence Dcrmad adv, toward the skin. 
DeTmal a. pertaining to the skin in general; 
cutaneous; oceas.^ pertaining to the derma, as 
opp. to epidermal. Derma*tic> De'rmic adf. of 
or relating to the skin; dermal. Dematoid, 
DeTmoid adjs, resembling or of the nature of 
skin; occas., dermal. 

llDermaptera (doamae’pt^ra), sh. pi. 1835. 
f f. Gr. lkpp.a skin + vrepbv wing; in mod.F. der- 
mapUre.) Entom. An order of orthopterous 
insects, comprising the Earwigs. Hence Der- 
lua’pteron a, belonging to the D. ; sb, one of the 
D. ; Derma*pteroua a, belonging to the D. 
DeOTiat-, de-rmato-, comb, stem of Gr, 
Upfsa^ dkpfxar- skin, hide, leather, as in 
llBenaatadgla Path,, neuralgia of the skin. 


8(G«r. K«tt). d'CFr.pw*), tt (Ger. «(S'r.a«ne). 0 (cwrl). e Ce*) (tlwe). 


Dermatine (do'iraatin), a. [Gr. Sep/mrivos] = 
Dermatic. ((Dermati'tis, inflammation of the 
skin, Dermatobra'nchia ; seeDERMO-. De*r- 
matogen Boi., the primordial cellular layer in 
the embryo plant, from which the epidermis is 
developed. Dennato'graphy [-graphy], de- 
scription of the skin. Dermatology [-LOGV], 
the branch of science which treats of the skin 
and its diseases; hence Dermatolo’gical or., 
Dermatologist. UDermato lysis [Gr. Avuir], 
a relaxed and pendulous condition of the skin. 
ilDermatomyco'sis [Gr. plvktis fungus], skin- 
disease caused by a vegetable parasite, e.g. 
ringworm. [(Dermatono’sis [Gr. rduos], skin- 
disease. Dermato'pathy [Gr. ird^os], skin- 
disease. De*rmatopIiyte == 'DK'S.M.Q~{phyie). 
DeTmatopla-sty [Gr. TrAaerroy], ‘ the remedy- 
ing of skin defects by a plastic operation ’ {Syd, 
Soc, Lex.). Dermato’ptera = Dermaptera. 
De'rmatopsy, ' skin-vision sensitiveness of the 
skin to light. Dermato'ptic a. [Gr. b-arifebs] 
Zool.^ having ‘ skin-vision ’. )|DermatoiThoe*a 
[Gr. ^oid]t a morbidly increased secretion from 
the skin. ((Dermatosclero’sis [Gr. (TfcXrjpoo- 
<74s], induration of the skin ; sclerodermia. ((Der- 
mato*sis, the formation of bony plates or scales 
in the skin; also a skm-disease {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Dermato-skeleton = 'DK'RUO-’{skelefon). Der- 
matolomy — X)E.RMO-{tomy). [[Dermatozo’a 
[Gr. animal parasites of the skin; hence 

l|Dermatozobno*sis, skin-disease caused by 
animal parasites. 

II Dermestes (doime’stfz). 1802. [irreg. f. Gr. 
bippLa + kcdUiv to eat.] Entom. A genus of 
beetles (the type of the family Dermestidx), the 
larvae of which are very destructive to leather 
and other animal substances. Hence Derme*- 
stid a, belonging to the family Derinesiidx\ sb, 
one of this family. Derme'stoid a. resembling 
the genus L >. ; belonging to the Dermestidx, 

11 Dermis (doumis). 1830. [mod.L., after 
kirib^ppis epiderfnis.) Anat. — Derm. 

Dermo-, repr. Gr. Sfpjuo-, shortened comb. f. 
dippa^ hkppar-t skin, etc. (as in deppoimpos) ; 
hence 

Dermobranchla (d5jm(3|brse'i]kieL), -branchi- 
a*ta [Branchia] ZooL, a group of molluscs, 
having external gills m the form of dorsal mem- 
branous tufts; hence Dermobramchiate a. 
Dermoga'stric a. [Gr. yaarrip], pertaining to 
the skin and stomach, as in d. pores, etc. Der- 
mo'graphy — DermatogRAphv. Dermohaa- 
mal (-hf ’mai) a., pertaining to the skin of the 
hsemal or ventral aspect of the body ; applied 
to the ventral fin rays of fishes, in their relation 
to the hsemal arch. Denuohae'mia, hyper- 
semiaof the skin. Deriiiohu*meral<z., pertaining 
to the skin and humerus, as in the d, muscle in 
some animals. Dermo*logy, Dermomyco'sis; 
see Dermato-. Dermomu'scular a., of skin 
and muscle. Dermonewral a.^ pertaining to 
the skin of the neural or dorsal aspect oi the 
body ; applied to the dorsal fin rays of fishes, 
in their relation to the neural arch. Dermo* 
pa’thic, -o’pathy; see Dermato-. Dermo* 
phyte [Gr. (PvtSv), a parasitic vegetable growth 
in the skin; hence Dermophy ’tic a. UDermo** 
ptera j!>/. [Gr. dippSirrepos} Zool., a sub-order 
of Insectivora, containing the Galcopiihecus or 
Flying Lemur of the Moluccas (from the wing- 
like extension of skin, which enables them to 
take flying leaps). Dermo’pterous a„ having 
membranous wings (or fins). Dermoptery- 
giau a., having membranous fins. Dermo- 
rhynclxous a. [Gr. /5v7Xos snout], having the 
bill covered by an epidermis, as in the duck. 
Dermoscle’rite [Gr. aKkrjpbs hard], a mass of 
spicules in the outer layer of the tissue of some 
Actinozoa. Dermoske’leton, the external bony, 
shelly, crustaceous, or coriaceous integument 
of many invertebrates and some vertebrates 
{e.g, crabs, tortoises); hence Dermoske'letaltf. 
Dermo’tomy [Gr, -rcjuta], the anatomy of the 
skin. 

fDem. [OE. dernCf dieme^ dyme j— OTcut. 
^ darn jo-, \ 

A. adj. Secret; dark; private -1460. 

B. sb, A secret -ME. ; secrecy -1308; a secret 
place -1500. Hence •fBemo adv, tDe‘rnly 

i {win). I (Fr. faim), § (f/r^ fijrn,. #arth). 
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darkly; dismally (Spenser). tBeTnfultz. 
dreary. (A pseudo-archaism.) 

Dem, a door-post ; see Durn. 

Dern, var. of Darn = Damn. 
tDern, dam, d. Now dial. [OE. diemayi, 
dyrnan, dernan : — OTeut. ^^damjaji] seeprec.] 
ti. tmns. To hide -ME. Also refi. and inir. 
fsa. To cause to hide, run to earth -1637. 
Dernier l^do'jnioi, 11 djg-rnyi^), a. 1602. [a. F. 

OF. derrmier, deriv. of derrein ; see Dar- 
rein.] Last, ultimate, final. Obs., exc. in d. 
ressort, \rzsort, last refuge ; ong. last court of 
appeal; the (or le) d. cri [lit. the last cry], the 
very latest fashion. 

Dero*be, v. rare. [De- II. i.] To doff. 
Derogate, ppl. a. Now rare. ME. [ad. L. 
derogatus\ see next.] fi. pa. pple. Abrogated 
in part; lessened m authority, etc. -1587. 2. 

adj. Debased 1605. Hence fDeTogately adv. 
{AnL 6 ^ Cl. II. ii. 33-) 

Derogate (de-rdggit), 2;. 1513. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. derogare\ see De- I. 2.] f i. trafu. To 
repeal or abrogate in part; to destroy or impair 
the force and effect of ; to lessen the extent of 
-1677. ta. To detract from; to disparage, de- 
preciate -1642. 3. To take away (something 

from) so as to lessen or impair [arch.) 1561. 
Also absol. or intr. 4. inir. To do something 
derogatory to one’s rank or position; to de- 
generate 1611. 

a. To d the author of the booke Billingsley. 3, 
Not to d. credit from your owne word Bingham. To 
d. from the Authority of the Ancients^ 1640, from 
Pompey Addison. 4 . 1 do not d. In loving Romney 
Leigh Mrs. Browning. Hence DeTogator. 
Derogation (der%<?i-pn). 1450. [a. F.,ad. 
L. derogationem. ] i. The partial abrogation 
or repeal of a law, etc. 1548. 2. Impairment of 
the power or authority detraction from 1450. 

3. Lowering in value or estimation, disparage- 
ment, depreciation 1520. 4. Falling off in 

character or e.xcellence; loss of rank 1838. 

%. New and subtile inuentions in d. of the Common 
Law Coke. 2. Papal usurpations, to the d. of the 
Crown Carte. 4. He might pretend surely to his 
kinswoman's hand without d. Thackeray. 
Derogative (diirp-g^^iv) , 1477. [a. OF., 

f. ppl. stem of L. derogare.] Tending to dero- 
gation; derogatory. 

Derogatory (dir^'gatori), a. 1502. [ad. L, 
derogatorius, f. derogaior."] i. Having the 
character of delegating (see Derogate v. i). 
Const. iOt from, \of 2. Lowering in honour 
or estimation ; depreciatory 1563.^ 

I. Provided there be nothing contain’d in the Law 
. . d. from his supreme power Hobbes. 2. Conduct . . 
d. to his rank James. ^ | 

tZ?. clause ; a clause in a will, deed, etc., by which 
the right of subsequently alteiing or cancelling it is 
abrogated, and the validity of a later document, doing 
this, IS made dependent on the coi rect lepctition of the 
clause and its formal revocation. 

Hence Dero*gatori-ly adv,, -ness. 
Derotremate (deriJln’m^U), a. 1849. [ad. 
mod.L. derotrematiis (in neut. pi. Dcroiremata 
name of the group), f. Gr. neck + rp77^(T- 
boring.] Zool, Of or pertaining to the Dcroire-- 
maia, a group of urodelc batrachians, having 
gill-silts. So Derotre'matons a. De'rotreme 
a. and sh. 

Derout (drrau't), sb. 1644. [a. F. dtfrouie.] 
An utter Roux. So Derou’t v. to put com- 
pletely to flight. 

Derrick (dc'rik), sb. 1600. [From the sur- 
name of a hangman at Tyburn c 1600; orig, the 
Du. Dirh, Dierrvk, Dkderik ^ Ger. Dietrich, 
Theodoric.'] A hangman; hanging; the, 

gallows. (Cf. Jack Ketch.) -1636. 2. A con- 

trivance for hoisting or moving heavy weights, 
consisting of a spar or boom set up obliquely, 
with its head steadied by guys, and furnishecl 
with suitable tackle and purchases ; orig. used 
on board ship. b. A kind of crane (in full d.- 
crane) in which the jib is pivoted to the foot of 
the central post; a ‘jib and tie’ crane, 1727. 
Derring do, derriog-do. pseudo^archaism, 
ME. [f. dtirran, dorrm to DaRE, and don, do, 
pres, inf. of Do v."] lit. Daring to do (Chaucer 
T roylus v. 837) ; but misconstrued as a sub- 
stantive plirase, and taken to mean, Daring ac- 
tion or feats, desperate courage. So fBerring 
doers, daring doers (Spenser). 


Derringer (de'rindgaj). U.S. 1856. [f.the 
inventor’s surname.] A small pistol with large 
bore, very effective at short range. Also attrib. 
Derry (dexi). 1553. A meaningless word 
used in refrains of songs; hence, a set of verses. 
Dertli(e, obs. f. Dearth. 

Deruralize ; see De- II. 1 and ruralize. 
fDerve, v. [ME. derven str. and weak ; the 
str. vb. app. =OE. deorfan to labour.] i. intr. 
To labour. (Only in OE.) 2. tra 7 is. To trouble, 
hurt, molest -ME. 

Dervish (douvij). 1585. [a. (ult.) Pers. 
darvesh, darvzsh poor, a friar, etc. (The native 
Arabic equiv. is faqir poor, fakir.)] A Mo- 
hammedan friar, who has taken vows of poverty 
and austere life. 

Des- in obs. words; see Dec-, Desc-, 
Dess-, Dis-. 

Des-, prefix. Regular Romanic form of L. 
dis- ; in mod.F. des- bef. a vowel or silent h, 
otherwise di- (OF. descharge, mod. dicharge). 
Occas. repr. a late L. de-ex-, for L. ex-. Early 
OF. words passed into English with the prefix 
in the form des- [descharge, ME. deschafge), but 
have all a later form in Dis-, under which they 
are here treated. See also Dispatch. 
llDescamisado (d(?skamisa‘di)). 1823. [Sp. ; 
== shirtless. Cf. sans-culoite.] A nickname for 
the ultra-liberals in the Spanish revolutionary 
war of 1820-23. Also transf. 

Descant (de-skmnt), sb. Also 6-9 dis-. 
ME. [a. OF. deschant, mod. dicka 7 it, f. L. dts- 
2u^2X\.-\~ cantus.'\ 

I. Mus. Now Hist., or poet, i, A melodious 

accompaniment to th&plahisong, sung or played 
above it : the earliest form of counterpoint. 2. 
The soprano or highest part of the score in part- 
singing 1569. A melodious strain 1576. 

4. Musical composition, harmony; also, a 
harmonized composition 1565. 5. An instru- 

mental prelude, consisting of variations on a 
given theme 1644 

I. The merry Larke hir mattins sings aloft; The 
Thrush replyes ; the^ Mavis d. pl.iyes Spensek. 3. 
The birds m vain their amorous d. join Gray. 5. And 
then alow sad d. rung, As prelude to the lay he sung 
Scott. 

II. Transf. uses, f i. Variation from that 
which is typical or customary -1712. 2. Varied 
comment on a theme; a comment; occas., 
censorious criticism 1594; a disquisition 1622. 

I. Running, Leaping, and Dancing, the descants on 
the plain song of walking Fuller. a. With merry 
descants on a nation's woes Cowper. 

Descant (dcskseml), v. 1510. [a. OF. des- 
cha 7 itcr, descaTzter, in med.L. discantai'c [drs-, 
de-), f. prcc.] i. Mus, To play or sing an air 
in harmony with a fixed theme; gen. to warble 
1538. 2. intr. To comment, enlarge (up 07 i, 

071 ) 1510. t3- ira 7 i!>. To comment on; occas. 

to carp at -1649. 

z. He used to d. critically on the dishes which had 
been at table Boswell. Hence Descamter, I 

Descend (dZsend), v. ME. [a. F. desceitdre 
— 'L.descendere, f. De- 1 . 1 -^-scandere to climb.] 

I. Intr. senses, i. To move or pass from a 

higher to a lower place; to come or go down, 
fall, sink. (The general word ; tlie opposite of 
ascend.) KX%oJig. fb. To disembark; to alight 
-1600. c, Astron., etc. To move towards the 
horizon; to move southwards ME. 2. ira 7 isf. 
To slope downwards ME, 3. T'o come down 
with or as a hostile force; to fall violently upon 
ME. 4. To proceed to something subsequent 
in time or order, or (esp.) from generals to par- 
ticulars ME. 5. To come down; to condescend, 
stoop [to do something); usually in a bad sense 
1554. "i'o go down the scale 1597. 7. 

Tocome^^A spring/ww(an ancestor or ancestral 
stock) ME. Also^^. 8. inir. To come down 
by way of inheritance i486. Also transf of 
personal qualities, etc. 

t. The moist dropjies of the rein Descenden into 
middel er the Gower, fig. Sleep nor quiet upon my 
eyes descended R. Ellis, c. The setting^Sun Slowly 
descended Milt. P. L, iv. 54*. Fhr. fTo d. into or 
•mUhin onesefi to betake oneself to deep considera- 
tion. 3. That the Turk© would© d, upon the realme 
of Naples j6oo. 5. Wordsworth., descends to such 
babyisms iSap. 7. We are descended of ancient 
Families Stiklsl 8. The Crowne. .descended on her 
Gouok. 

II. Trans, senses, fx. To cause to descend 


-1677. 2. To go or come down; to pass down- 
wards over, along, or through 1607. 

2. To d. the Hill Milt, steps i8gi. 

Descendance, -ence (drse-ndans). Now 
rare. 1S99* descendance \ see -ance, 

-ENCE T I. = Descen r 7. 2. concr. Descen- 

dants. (App. a corruption.) var. f Descemdancy, 


-ency. 

Descendant, -ent (dz&e-nclant). 1572. [a. 
F. descendant', see -ant, -ent. Johnson gives 
Descendant sb., Descendent adj., but the dis- 
tinction is now worth little.] 

A. adj. I. Descending [rare) 1644; Her. 
descending towards the base of the shield 1572. 
2. Descending or originating from an ancestor; 
also/^. 1594. 

2. Were not wise sons descendent [v. 1 . -ant] of the 
wise Pope. 

B. sb. I. One who is descended from an 
ancestor; issue (in any degree) 1600. Also fig. 
and transf. t2. Astron. The part of the heavens 
which at any moment is descending below the 
horizon (opp. to the Ascendant) 1690. 

I. Abraham s descendents according to the flesh 1729. 

Descendental (dzsendemtal), a. nonce-wd. 
1850. [f.L. descende 7 item : oftev transce 7 idenial.] 
That descends to matter of fact ; realistic. 
tDesce^nder 1. 1485. [a. F. desccTzdre, used 
subst.; cf. aitamder, etc.] Law. Descent; title 
of descent -1768. 

Descender^ (dise-ndsa). 1667. [f. De- 

scend 2/.] One who or that which descends; 
in Typogr. a letter that descends below the line. 

Descendible, -able (drse-ndib’l, -ab’l), a. 
1495. [a. OF. descendable', subseq. refash, after 
L. j I. That descends or may descend to an 
heir. 2. Capable of being descended ; down 
which one may go (rai'c) 1730. Hence De- 
scendibility [rare). 

Descending (dZsemdiq), 7)//. iz. 1642. [f. De- 
scend V. +-ING 2 .} I. lit. Moving downwards 
1700. 2. transf. Directed downwards, as d, 

aorta, colo 7 i, etc. 1737; spec, in He 7 \ (see De- 
scendant a. i). Z-fig- Proceeding to what is 
lower in position or value, or later in order; in 
Math, of series : Proceeding from higher to 
lower quantities or powers 16 ;2. 

D. (Astron.) ; that node of a planet's orbit at 
which it passes from north to south of the ecliptic. 
Hence Descemdiiigly adv. 


Descension (dZsemJon). Now rare. ME, 
[a. OF., ad. L. desccnsioncm. | i. The action 
of descending; descent [lit. and figi). Now 
rare. ia. Lineage -1523. t3. A coming down 
from dignity or high station; condescension 
-1692. t4. Old Chein. A method of distillation, 
in which the vapour was forced to distil down- 
wards -1751. ts. Astron, The setting, or 
descent below the horizon, of a celestial body 
-1726. t6. Astral. The part of the zodiac in 

which a planet had least inilucncc (opp. to 
exaltaiiosi) 15. .. 

I p. A’ ight d., oblique d. of a celestial body ; the degree 
' of the cele.stial equator^ reckoned from the fust point 
of Aries, which sets with it in a right, or oblique, 
sphere. Hence Descemsional a. of or pertain- 
ing to d. {rare). 

Desceiisive (dfsemsiv), a. x6ix. [f. L. de- 
sce 7 is-, descendere; see -IVE.] i. Having the 
qualityof dcsccndmg(//A and fg .) ; opp. to asce/i- 
sivc. 2. Gram, Diminishing the force 1854, 
i'Desce’ixsory, sb. M IC, [ad, OF. desmmire, 
-olr, med.L, type de.tcermriimi.'] Old, Chem. 
A vessel used for distillation by Descent “X678. 
So fDesce-nsory a. refitting to, or of the nature 
of, distillation by descent. 

Descent (difsemt). ME. [n,lt\deseente^aiitr 
atientCt vente, etc.] x. The action of descend- 
ing; downward motion (of any kind). Ahofg. 
+b. Old Chem. Descension 4. -x/sx. 2. concr. 
A downward slope, a tleclivity X59X ; a means of 
descending; a way leading downwards 1634; 
fthe lowest part. Lear v, iii. X37. 3. A sudden 
hostile invasion or attack, e.ip. from the sea 
1600. 4*/^* A coming down to a lower state 

or condition; fall, decline, sinking; progress 
downwards to that which is subordinate 1667; 
a stage or step downward (lob.u) 1589. 5. A 

fall, lowering (of the pitch of sound, tempera- 
ture, or the like) X58X. 6, The action of pro- 

ceeding in sequence, discourse, or argument, 
to what is subset|ucnt; subsequent part or 


m (man), a (p^zss). au (hud), v (cwt). | (Fn clwf)* ® (evsr), oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d<y vie)* i (sft). i (Fsyclw), 9 (what), fi (got)^ 
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course; succession 1642. 7. The fact of descend- 
ing from an ancestor or ancestral stock; lineage 
ME. Also transf (in Biol, extended to origina- 
tion of species) and fig. tS. A line of descent, 
lineage -1618; a descendant [lit. and fig.)\ 
also, issue -1667, g, A stage in the line of 
descent; a generation 1513. 10. Law. The 

passing of (real) property to the heir or heirs 
without disposition by will; transmission by 
inheritance ME. Also transf. and fig. 

1. The d. to Avernus 1866. 2. At the d. of the mount 

of Oliues Luke xix. 37. 3. Argyle was threatening a 
d. upon Scotland Scott. 4. Her birth was by manie 
degrees greater than mine, and my woorth by manie 
discents lesse than hers Greene. 8 . Our d. . . Which 
must be born to certain woe, devourd By Death at 
last Mil T. P. L. X. 979, 9. Euen twelue descents 

after the flood Bilson. 

Describe (di'skroi-b), v. 1513. [ad. L. de- 
scribere\ see De- I. 2. In ME. descrive (through 
OF.).] ti. To write down -1667. a. To set 
forth in words by reference to characteristics ; 
to give a detailed or graphic account of. (The 
ordinary current sense.) 1513. 3. To set forth 

in delineation; to represent, picture, portray. 
Obs. or arch. 1526. 4, To delineate, trace the 

outline of 1552. 5. To form or trace by motion 
^59. 6. To mark off or distribute into parts. 

Josh, xviii. 6. IT 7. = DESCRY v.^ 1574. 

2. D. we next the Nature of the Bees Dryden. 3. 
A Gladiatore . . admirably described in Marble E. 
Blount. 4. A triangle . described vpon a line 1570. 
5. The most northely circle which the Sonne de- 
scnbeth 1559. Hence JDescri’bable a. Descri’ber. 

Describent (di'skroi'bent). 1704. [ad. L. de- 
scribentem.'] 

A. adj. * Describing, marking out by its mo- 
tion ' (Ash), 

B. sb. Geom. A point, line, or surface, generat- 
ing by its motion a line, surface, or solid. 

Descrier (di'skroi-oj). 1599. [f. Descry z/.i 
+ -ER hi One who descries. 

Descii'pt, 1665. [a.d.h.deuriftus.'] 
Described; apportioned; inscribed, engraved. 
Description (di'skri*pf3n). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. desc?iptionem^ f. descrzlere.^ ti. Theaction of 
writing down. Caxton. a. The action of setting 
forth in words by mentioning characteristics ; 
verbal representation or portraiture ME. ; (with 
pi.) a graphic or detailed account ME.; in 
Logic, a definition by non-essential attributes. 
3. The combination of qualities or features that 
marks out or describes a particular class ; hence, 
a sort, species, kind, or variety 1596. t4. Pic- 
torial representation (rare) -1646. 5. Geom. a. 
'■J'he describing of a geometrical figure; see De- 
scribe V. 4, ? Obs. 1655, Tracing out or 
pa.ssing over a certain course or distance 1706. 

a, Eon her owne person, It beggard all discription 
A Hi. Cl. u. ii. 203. 3. A friend of this d. Shaks. 

A d. of vehicle, peculiar., to Cuba 1844. 

Descriptive (d^skri'ptiv), a. 1751. [ad. 
(late) L, descriptivus, Cf. F. de^crifttf] Hav- 
ing the quality or function of describing ; serv- 
ing to describe; characterized by description. 

D, words Johnson, poets Hazutt, Anatomy i?nod.). 
A nanie..d. of its construction Huxley. Hence 
Descri’ptive-ly adv., -ness. 

Descri've, v. Now only Sc. ME. [a. OF. 
descrivre, full stem descriv- (mod.F. dicrire, 
dicriv-) -L. describere.\ ■'< DESCRIBE v., q. v. 
Descry (d^skroi’), z'.l ME. [app.a.OF. 
erkr, f, des-, di-, ^ DiS- + crier. Of. DESCRIBE, 
and 1 Jescrive* J ti. To cry out, announce 
[ran) 1440: to make known «-i< 56 o; to bewray 
-1670. tsi.To cry out against, challenge to fight 
-1480; to decry (see Decry 1, a) -1677, 3 * 
To catch sight of, csp. from a distance; to espy 
MK. 4. To discover liy observation ME. Also 
abwL t5. To investigate, explore -1742, 

X. I n.H purple robe halAIectus] had thrown aside 
k.Ht it should d, him Miw. 3. At intervals we des- 
cried a maple Black, 4. ahol Still Hills and Vallies 
as far as w« could d. 1:670, 5. The house of loseph 

sent to d, Bethel 7 wdg. L Hence tt>escry% 

discry /A cry, war-cry j perception from a distance. 
+De*secate, ti* 1623, [f. L* desceare ; see 1 >K- 
L 2. ] trans. To cut off, cut away; to cut free 
-1651. 

Desecrate (de*ilkw>t), v* 1674. [f. I)e- 
U. i + stem of mn<^secraii. L. desccrare or de- 
sacrare meant to consecrate.] tram* To take 
away Iti mcred character from; to treat as not 
sacred; to profane 1677, h. To dedicate or de- 


vote f 0 something evil 1825. c. 'To dismiss trom 
holy oiders (arch.) 1674. 

lo d. Sunday J. H. Newman. b. To d. a spot to 
ba^n Sir J . Stephen, c. The [Russian] clergy cannot 
suffer corporal punishment without being previously 
^secrated W. Tooke. Hence De’secrate ppl. a. 
De'secrater, -or. Desecra*tion, De'secra- 
tive a. 

Desegmenta-tion. 1878. [De- II. i.] 
7 ,ool, ^ Union of two or more segments of a 
body into one. So Dese*gpmented ppl. a. 
Dese*nsitize, v. 1904. [f. De-, after sensi- 
Hzel] To reduce or destroy the sensitiveness 
e^. of a photographic plate, etc. 

Desert (dfzmit), j 3.1 ME. [pc.OY. desert, 
deserte, desserte, derivs. of deservir, desservir to 
Deserve.] i. Deserving; merit or dement, 
b. Meritoriousness ME. a. That in conduct or 
character which deserves reward or punishment. 
Usu. in pi. (often = 1.) ME. b. A good deed or 
quality ,* a merit. ? Obs. 1563. 3. That which 

IS deserved, whether good or evil ME. 

X. What constitutes d.? ..a person is understood to 
deserve good if he does right, evil if he does wrong 
Mill. To behold d. a begger borne Shaks. 2. To 
do to each according to his deserts Mill. 3. I shall 
nother ete nor drynke tyll thou hast thy dysert Ld. 
Berners. Hence Dese*rtful a, deserving. lObs. 
DeseTtfuUy adv. Desemtless «. 

Desert (de*Z3it), ME. [a. OF. desert, 
ad. eccl.L. desertum, adj. neut. used absol.; see 
Desert «.] i. An uninhabited and unculti- 
vated tract of country; a wilderness; no^ esp. a 
desolate and barren region, waterless and tree- 
less, with but scanty herbage ; — e.g. the D. of 
the Sahara, etc. Also transf and fig. fa. ab- 
stractly. Desert condition; desolation -1523. 

X. In our lande is also a grete deserte or forest 1511. 
The D. ..a wild waste of pebbly soil Stanley. 

To roam the howling desart of the main Pope. 

Comb . : (i.-cliougn, a bird of the genus Podoces, 
family Corvidse, found in Central Asia j -falcon, a 
species of falcon inhabiting deserts, a member of the 
sub-genus Gennsea, allied to the peregrines; -ship, 
‘ship of the d.', the camel or dromedary; -snake, a 
serpent of the family PseunmopMdee, a sand-snake. 

Desert (de'zait), a. [ME. dese'ii, a. OF. de- 
sert L. desez’tus, pa. pple. of desezxre to sever 
connexion with, abandon, etc.] i. Deserted 
[arch.) 1480. 2. Unpeopled, desolate, lonely 

M E. 3. Barren, waste ; of the nature of a desert 
ME. Also//, 

a. When Deucalion hurl’d His Mother’s Entrails on 
the desart World Dryden. 3 The Countrey . . is 
desart, sterile and full of loose sand Sm T. Herbert. 
Desert (d/z 5 *Jt), v. 1603. [a. mod.F. diserter 
= late L. desertare, freq. oideserere\ see prec.] 
I. trans. To abandon, forsake, relinquish; to 
depart from. 2. To forsake (a person, cause, 
etc. having moral or legal claims upon one) ; 
spec, of a soldier or sailor : To run away from 
(the service, his colours, etc.) 1647. 3, hitr. 

To forsake one’s duty, one’s post, or one’s 
party; spec, of a soldier, etc. : To run away 
from the service without permission^ 1689. 

I. His slacken’d hand deserts the lance it bore Pope. 
To d. a ship 1790. a. A husband deserts his wife if 
he wilfully absents himself from her society, in spite 
of her wish Sir H, C. Lopes. 3. The fourth regi- 
ment deserted in a body 1792. Hence DesC'rted- 
ness, deserted condition. 

Deserter (tUzo-itoj). 1635. [f. Desert v. ; 
after F. ddserieur."] i. One who forsakes a per- 
son, place, or cause; usually with implied breach 
of duty. 2, esp, A soldier or seaman who quits 
the service without permission 1667. 
Desertion (dikoujan). 1591. [a. Y, desertion, 
ad. L. deseriionem.~\ i. The action of deserting, 
forsaking, or abandoning, esp. a person or thing 
that has moral or legal claims to the deserter’s 
support; occas. simply, departure from a place, 
a. /.(iw. The wilful abandonment of an employ- 
ment or of duty; esp. such abandonment of the 
military or naval service 1712. 3. Deserted 

condition 1751 ; tin TheoL, spiritual despon- 
dency. South (J.). 

X. The D. of this Island by the Romans 1683* a. 
Ranks thinned by frequent desertions "J’hirilwall. 

Desertness (de’zoatn6s). ME, [f. Desert 
a.] Desert condition. 

fDese*rtrice. rare. [f. Deserter: after F. 
types.] A female deserter, Milton. So Be* 
ie*rtre»®, Bese'rtrix. 

Deserve v. MK. [a. OF. deservir, 

now desservir : — L» deserviret see DE- I. 3.] 
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I. To merit by service; to become entitled to or 
worthy of, oh. or arch. a. To have acquired, 
and thus to have, a rightful claim to ; to be 
entitled to; to be worthy to have. (Now the 
ordinary sense.) ME. 3. absol. or intr. To be 
entitled to recompense ; to merit, be worthy. 
Often in phr. to d. ill or well of. ME. t4. trans. 
To earn, win -1628. ^5. To serve; to benefit 

-1634.^ t6. trans. To pay back, requite -1525. 

I. ’Tis not in mortals to Command Success, But 
we’ll do more, Sempronms ; we ’ll D. it Addison, 2. 
Mr. Ho. . .deserves a better fate than to be ever of the 
loosing side 1668. Books . . which d. to last Emerson. 

3. That he, who best deserves, alone may reign 
Dryden. Hence BeseTved ppi. a. rightfully earned ; 
merited ; t = Beserzdng ppl. a. (Shaks. Cor. iii. i. 
292.) Dese*rved-ly adv., -ness. Dese*rver, 
one who deserves (e^. well). DeseTving vbt, sb, 
desert, merit ; ppl. a, that deserves {esp, well) ; -ly adv, 

tDesC'Sperance, -aunce. [a. OF. desespe- 
rance.'y Despair -1460. 

Deshabille ; see Dishabille. 

Desiccant (de:sikant, dr sikant). 1676. [ad, 
desiccantem*, see DESICCATE.] n: a?/ Having 
the property of drying ; serving to dry 1775. sb, 
A medicine or remedy which dries up. 
Desiccate (de*sik^u, drsiktf It), z/. 1575- [f. 
L. desiccat-, ppl. stem oidesiccare', seeDE- I. 3.] 
I. To make quite dry ; to deprive thoroughly of 
moisture ; to dry up. Also}?/. 2. intr. To 
become dry [raid) 1679. 

X. Wine helpeth to digest and d. the moisture Bacon. 
Desiccated Soup 1S84. So De’Siccate ppl. a. {arch.). 
Hence Desicca*tlon,theactionof desiccating; desic- 
cated condition. 

Desiccative (de’sik^itiv, drsikativ). ME, 
fad. med.L. desiccativtis see above.] adj. 
Having the tendency or quality of drying up 
1541. sb. A desiccant. 

Desiccator (de'sik<?rt9J, drsikatoi). 1837. 
[f. L. desiccare.'] One who or that which desic- 
cates ; a name applied to a chemical apparatus 
used to dry substances decomposed by heat or 
by exposure to the air; also, to contrivances 
for desiccating milk, fruit, etc. 

De*siccatory, a. 1800, [f. as Desiccate v."] 
Desiccative. 

fDesi’derable, iZ. ME. desiderabilis \ 

see Desirable.] To be desired; desirable 
-1675. Hence f Desi’derably adv. 
Desiderata, pi. of Desideratum, q. v. 
fDesi'derate. 1640. [ad. L. desideratus ; 
see next] adj. Desired; desirable, sb. A de- 
sideratum --1670. 

Desiderate (d^si*clereit), v. 1645. [f. L. de- 
siderat-, ppl. stem of desiderare] seeDE- 1, i, 2, 
Cf. Consider. ] trans. To desire with a sense 
of want or regret; to feel the want of; to miss. 

In an evening 1 d. the resources of a family or a 
club Gibbon. The great step which is now deside- 
rated in education Southey- 
Desideration(di'si-dertfi -Jan). 1525. [ad.L. 
desiderationem\ see prec.] i. The action of 
desiderating,^ fa. Desideratum (rare) 1836. 
Desiderative (disi*der^tiv). 1552. [f. L. 
desiderat- ppl. stem,] 

A. adj. I, Having or denoting desire; per- 
taining to desire 1655, 2. Gram. Of a verb, 

etc. : Formed from another verb to express a 
desire of doing the act thereby denoted; per- 
taining to such a verb 1552. 

B. jJ. Gram. A desiderative verb, verbal form, 
or conjugation 1751. 

|j Desideratum (cHsi PI. -ata. 

1652. [L. J Something for which a desire is 
felt; somethingwantingandrequiredor desired. 

The explanation of them was still a d. in gcoluijy 
Playfair. 

llDeside’ritun. 1715. [I... ; f. stem of 
derare.’] An ardent desire or wish; a longing, 
properly for a thing once possessed and now 
mi.ssed; a sense of loss, 
fDesldiO'se, a. 1727. « next -1822. 
tDesi'diotis, a. 1540. [ad. L. desidiosus, f. 
[n\t) De- T. 3 -j- ] Idle, slothful -1656. 
Hence fBesl'diousness- 
Desight (dfsart). 1834. [f. Dk- + Bight ; 
cf. Dissight.] a thing unsightly, an eyesore. 
So Besi'ghtmeut, disfigurement Iran). 

Design (d/z6i*n), sb. 1588. fa. 15-16111 c. 
F. desseing (mod, dessein, dessif^, f. desseigner 
to Design.] 

6 (fir, f#m, 
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I. I. A plan or scheme conceived in the mind 
of something to be done; the preliminary con- 
ception of an idea that is to be carried into 
effect by action; a project 1593; ‘a scheme 
formed to the detriment of another’ (J.) 1704* 

2. Purpose, aim, intention 1588. _ 3* The thing 

aimed at 1657* 4. Contrivance in accordance 

with a preconceived plan; adaptation of means 
to ends ; prearranged purpose ; as, argu- 
ment from 1665. 5. In a bad sense: Crafty 
contrivance; an instance of this {arck.) 

X, Thed. of insurrection Macaulay. He had no o. 
upon your pocket Lytton. z. With d. to besiege it 
1734. Phr. Bv (tout of on, uJ>on) : purposely. 

3, If Milk be thy D.; with plenteous Hand Bring 
Clover-grass Dryden. 

II. I. A preliminary sketch for a work of art; 

the plan of a building, or part of it, or of a 
piece of decorative work, after which the struc- 
ture or texture is to be completed; a delinea- 
tion, pattern 1638s a* The combination of de- 
tails which go to make up a work of art ; 
artistic idea as executed; a piece of decorative 
work, an artistic device 1644. Also transf of 
literary work 1875* 3» The art of picturesque 

delineation and construction 1638. 

a. To admire the designs on the enamelled silver 
centres Geo. Eliot. 3- dlris o/d . ; those in which 
d. plays a principal part, as painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, engraving. School of d,\ z. school m which 
the arts of d. are specially taught. 

Design (dizai-n), v, 154^- [a- T. disigner, 
ad, L. designare, dissignare, f. De- I. 2 and 
'Dis-+signare.'\ 

I. [after L. designarei] ti- To mark out; to 
indicate -1668. 2. To Designate {arch.) 1603. 

3. To appoint or assign. Obs. exc. in Sc, Law, 
-1701. 4. To set apart in thought for some one 
1664. 5. To destine to a fate or purpose 1593. 

a. The writer.. is not named or designed 1874, 4. 

What present 1 had designed for her De Foe, 

II. [allied to Design si, I.] i. To plan, plan 

out 1548. 2. To purpose, intend 1655. Also 

intr, {rare). 3. To have in view 1677. 4. intr, 
and quasi-T)^^^. (usu. with for) \ To intend to go 
or start 1644. 

t. He can suspend the laws^ himself designed S. 
Rogers. z Not for obscurity designed Dryden. 

4, They d. to Bristol 1688. 

III. [allied to Design i. ta. To sketch, 

b. To trace the outline of, delineate. (App. im- 
pliedinDESiGNMENT.) 1570. c. To make the pre- 
liminary sketch of; to make the plans and draw- 
ings necessary for the construction of 1697, 2. 

To plan and execute; to fashion with artistic 
skill or decorative device 1666. 3. intr, a. To 

draw, sketch, b. To form or fashion a work of 
art; less widely, to devise artistic patterns. 

z. The Roman bridges were designed on the same 
grand scale as their aqueducts J. Fergusson. 
Designable, a, 1644. [f. L. desipiare ; ii 
sense 2, f. Design v .] ti. (de*signab'0 That 
can be distinctly marked out -1716. a. (d/zaim- 
fi.b’1) Capable of being designed. 

Designate (de-sign/t), 1646. [ad. L. 
designatus,'] Marked out for office, etc.; ap- 
pointed, but not yet installed, as in bishop d. 
Designate (de’s-, de*zign<fit), v. r79T. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. designare ; see De- 1,3. Designate 
takes up the senses of the L. verb not expressed 
by Design.] i. trans. To point out, indicate; 
to specify 1801. 2. To point out by a name or 
description; to name, denominate 1818. 3. 

To appoint, nominate for duty or office; to 
destine to a purpose or fate 1791. 

X. To d. faults i8or, limits Webster, z. Miriam is 
almost always designated as the *prophetes.s * Stanley. 
3. A clause designating the successor by name Mac- 
aulay. So I)e*8igiiatlve a, having the quality of 
designating. Designator, one who designates or 
points out ; in Rom, Antic., an officer who assigned 
to each person his rank and place in public shows and 
cerenaonies. De'slgJiatory a, of or pertaining to a 
designator or designation. 

Designation (des-, dezignli'Jan'), ME. [ad. 
L. deszgnationem.’] i. The action of marking 
or pointing out; indication; concr, a distinctive 
mark. 2. The action of appointing or nomi- 
nating; the being nominated; appointment, 
nomination 1605. 3. The action of devoting by 
appointment to a particular purpose or use; an 
act of this nature (arch.) t6s7, t4. Purpose, 

intention, design -1763. 5, A descriptive name, 
an appellation; spec, in Law, the statement of 


profession, trade, residence, etc., for purposes 
of identification 1824. 

3. The ^uasi d. of Eadward to the crown Freeman. 

3. To make various designations of their profits 
Blackstone. S. The name Argeioi..as a d. of the 

army before Troy Gladstone. 

Designed (di'zornd ),///. a, 1586. [f. De- 
sign z/. -h-ED,] tMarked out; planned, pur- 
posed; drawn, outlined; fashioned according to 
design. Hence Desrgnedly adv, on purpose. 
Designer (di'zornoj). 1649. [f. as prec. + 

-ER^.] I. One who designs orplans ; inbadsense, 

a plotter, schemer, intriguer. 2. One who makes 
an artistic design or plan of construction; spec. 
one who makes designs or patterns for the 
manufacturer or constructor 1662. 

Designful (dizoi'nful), rz. 1677. [f. De- 

sign . 13. 4--FUL.] Full of design; intentional. 
Hence Desrgnftdness, d. quality. 

Designing (diz3i*nig),z^3/.5'3. 1618. [-ING^.J 
The action of Design z/. ; markingout; planning, 
etc.; plotting, scheming. 

Designing, fpl. a. 1653. I. That designs, 
plans, etc. a. Scheming, crafty, artful 1671. | 
Hence Desi'gningly 

Designless (d/zaimles), a, 1643. [f. De- 
sign sb, -h -LESS.] Void of design or plan. 
Hence Desrgnlessly adv, 
tDesi'gnment. 1570. [f. Design v. -b 

-ME NT.] == Designation, Design -1738- 
I)esiliconize(dzsrlik6n9i'z),Z'. 1881. [De- 
II. 1.1 To free from silicon. 

Desilver (dfsrlv3a),z'. 1864. [De-II. 2.] 
To remove the silver from, free from silver. 
Desilverize (dfsi*lv9raiz\ v. 1872. [De- 
II. i.J To extract the silver from (lead, etc.). 
Hence Desilveriza'tion. 

Desinence (de’sinens). i599* [a. F. 
sznence,£Ld, med.lu. desinentza; see next.] Ter- 
mination, close; in Gram, a suffix or ending 
of a word. Hence Desinemtial a. pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, ad. 

Desinent (de’sment), a. ? Obs. 1605. [ad. 
L. desmenteni, pr. pple. of desincre\ see De- I. 
X, 2.1 Forming the end, terminal; closing. 

Their upper parts human . . their d. parts fish B. 
Jons. 

Desipience (dzhrpmns). 1656. [a.d.l^.desz-' 
pientia, f. desipieniem, pr. pple. of desipere.'] 
Folly; foolish trifling, silliness, var. Desi’pi- 
ency. So Desi-pient a. foolish, silly; playing 
the fool {rare). 

Desirable (di'zsisTab^l), a. (sb,') ME. [a. 
F. disiraile, f. disirer, after L. desiderabilis,'\ 

1. Worthy to be desired; to be wished for. In 

early use ; Pleasant, delectable, excellent, ta. 
To be regretted 1650. 3* sb. That which is 

desirable 1645. 

X. Horsemen riding vpon horses, all of them desire- 
able young men Ezek. xxiii. xs. No evil is in its self 
d., or to be chosen Stillingfl. Hence Dcsi'ra- 
bi'lity. DesiTablexiess. Desbrably adv. 
Desire sb, ME. [a. OF. desir, 

inod.F. disir, f. disirer', see next] x. The fact 
or condition of desiring; that emotion which is 
directed to the attainment or posses.sion of 
some object from which plea.sure or satisfaction 
is expected; longing, craving; a wish. 2. spec, 
Physicalappetite;lustME. t3 . Desidkrium. 
Chapman. 4. A wish as expressed ; a request, 
petition ME. 5. te^ansf. That which one desires 
or longs for ME. 

X. De.syre To he clepyd lorde or .syro R.^ Brunnk. 
a. That satiate yet vnsatisfi’d d. Cymb. t. vi. 47. 4 - 

The House hath been in conference with the Lord.s 
upon their d. Marvell. 5, The d. of all nations .shall 
come Jdat'gai ii 7. Hence DesiTCfhl a. (now rare), 
fdesirable 5 desirous; eager; t-ttess. DesrrelessA 

Desire ME. [n. 0X‘'\ desirer 

(earlier desidrer) ^ Rom. type desirare L. de- 
siderare; see Desiderate v,l i. trans. To 
have a strong wish for; to long for. crave- 

2. intr, (or ahsol.) To have or fed a desire ME. 

ta. irms, Ofthings; To require, need, denjand 
-1607, 4* To long for (something lost); to 

desiderate 1557. 5* To express a wish for; to 

reqtiest M 1C. t6. To request to be told -X708, 
+7. To invite , 

I. Do not all men d, happiness Jowett. You d 
your child to live Tsnnysom. 4- Aud now his chair 
aealres him here in vain Tjbnnyson. 5. 1 . .thereupon 
, desired to have the CounciFs letters Aap. Parkbr, 

I Hedesiresnaeto dine with him again on Sunday Swirr. 


Hence DesiTed ppl, a. wished for, etc, (see above) ; 
fdesiderated ; fdesirous [ = L. enpidus], Desi’redly 
adv, in a desired manner; faccording to one’s owm 
desire. Desi’redness. Desi*ringly adv. 
Desirous (d?z9iaT9s), a. ME. [a. AFi. 

OF. desirous (earlier desidros) : — late L.or Rom. 
desiderosus, f. stem of desiderare, Orig. with 
stress on third and first syllable.] i. Having 
desire or longing ; characterized by desire , 
wishful, desiring; occas., covetous, to* Eager, 
ardent (esp, in deeds of arms) -1485. t3* Ex- 

citing desire; desirable -1728. 

X. The Grecians being d. of learning A. V. Transl. 
Pref, 4. Owre men . . were desyrous to see the towne 
Eden. 3. Places d. to be in Bunyan. Hence De- 
si*rous-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

Desist (dzizi-st), v. 1509. [a. OF. desister 
(mod.F. di-), ad. L. desistere^ i, intr, To 
cease to stop, leave off, forbear 1530. fQ. 
trans. To discontinue -1784. 

I. 1 counsayle you desyst fiom this purpose Palsgr. 
Request that he would d. in his gallantries to me 
Goldsm. z. Thou foole d. thy wordes vayne Barclay. 
Hence Desi’Stance, -ence, the action of desisting ; 
cessation, discontinuance of action. Desi'Stive a. 
ending {rare), 

Desition (dzsi-Jan). 1612. [f. L. desmere, 
desiU', see Desinent.] Termination or cessa- 
tion of being; ending. 

fDesitive [de'sitiv). 7'are, [f. L. dedt- ppl, 
stem; see prec. Only in Watts.] 

A. adj. Logic, Plaving reference to the ending 
of any thing, as d, propositions, 

B. sb, A desitive proposition. 

Desk (desk), sb. [ME. cleske, app. ad. med. 
L. desca, referred ult. to L. discus (also used in 
med.L. in the sense ‘ table’). Cf. Dais, Dish, 
Disk.] 1- A table, board, or the like, usually 
with a sloping siirlace, intended to serve as a 
rest for a book, writing paper, etc., while read- 
ing or writing. Often qualified, as litany-, 
music-, writing-desk, etc. b. In mod. use often 
a portable box or case, for writing materials, 
letters, etc. 1548. tc. In early use, also a shelf, 
case, or press for books -1717. 2. In a church 
or chapel : A sloping board on which book.s 
used in the service are laid. Hcmce {esp. in 
U.S.), a pulpit. 1449. Z,fg. Used for the func- 
tions or office of the occupant of a desk 1581; 
also for clerical or office work 1797. 

Co7nb,', d.-doth, a cloth to cover a reading-cl. or 
lectern; -knife, an eraser; -work, work at a d., m 
clerk, book-keeper, etc. 

f Desk, V, 1509. [f. the sb. ] i. To fit up with 
desks. 2. To place in or as in a desk -xO/o. 
Desma (de*sma). PL -mata, -mas. 1857. 
[a. Gr.J Biol. i. A bandage; a ligament. 2. 
A kind of spicule which unites with others to 
form the skeletal framework in some sponges. 
jl Desman (de-sman). 1774. [TV. and Ger., 
from Sw. dcsznan-rlHta musk-rat, f. desman 
musk. 1 Zool. An aquatic insectivorous mammal, 
of the genus Myogale, nearly allied to the .shrew ; 
esp. M. mosc/iata, the mu.sk-rat, which inhabits 
the rivers of Russia. M, pyrenaica is a species 
found in the Pyrenees. 

Desraid (devsmid). 1862. [ad. J>es- 

midium (generic name), f. Gr, 
dim. of 5€cr/x(is.] Bot. A plant of the genus 
Desmidium, or order Desniidiacm of micro- 
scopic umcelUdar tilga;; so called because somt;- 
times found united in chains. Hence Desmi- 
diaxeous a. of the N.O. Desmidiacem, con- 
taining the desmids; DesmPdian a. of the 
desmids; sb, a desmid; Desmidiodogy, the 
scientific study of desmids; Desmidio'logist. 
Desmine (de*smin). i8xx. [f. Gr. 
bundle.] Min, « Stilbite. 

Desmo- (<le*sm3), coml). t Gr. lidph bond. 
Hence 

De»mo'brya /4 [Gr-i8/nJov; see Bryology], 
name for a group of ferns; hence Desmo*- 
bryoid a., belonging to or like the Desmobrya. 
De'smodont and sb, [Gr. 3 Sovt-Ji belonging 
to, or one of, the Dtsmodonta, a group of bi- 
valve molluscs. Desmo*gnathotis a, (Gr. 
71/ddos], having the type of palatal structure 
shown in the DesmogniHlm, a group of birds, 
in which the maxillopalatine bones are united 
across the median line; so Desino*gnatlrism» 
this type of palatal structure. Desmo’graphy 
Amt, a description of the ligaments of the 
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body. Desmo'logy, ‘ the anatomy of the liga- 
ments of the body ; also, a treatise on bandages ’ 
{Syd, Soc, Lex.). Desmo*pathy, disease of the 
ligaments. Desmopelmous a. [Gr. sole 

of the foot] Ornith., having the plantar tendons 
connected, as some birds, so that the hind toe 
cannot be moved independently of the front 
toes. Desmo’stichous a. [Gr. ctixos row], be- 
longing to or like the Desmosttcha, a group of 
echmoids having the ambulacraequaland band- 
like. Desmo'tomy [Gr. the dissection 

of ligaments. 

Desmoid (de'smoid),ff. 1847. [f. Gr. Seo-ftos 
and Uaiir}. ] Resembling a bundle, a. Path. 
Applied to the fibrous tissue of certain tumours, 
b. Zool., etc. Ligamentous; tendinous. 
f||Deso*bligeant. 1768. .dSsobligeante 

fern. (sc. voiture).\ A chaise so called in 
France from its holding but one person. Cf. 
sulky, -1770. 

Desodalize, -ation ; see De- II. i. 
(lD6soeuvr6 (d£zo*vi-i?), a. 1750. [Fr.] Un- 
occupied; languidly idle. So D^soeuvrement, 
lack of occupation. 

Desolate (de*si3^1 A), «. ME. [ad. L. 
desolaius, pa. pple, of desolare\ see De- I. 3.] 
tA. as pa. pple. Brought to desolation; see 
Desolate v. ME. only. 

B. adj. I. Left alone, lonely ME. fa. Desti- 
tute of, lacking. With hif. : Without means 
to. -1720. 3. Destitute of inhabitants; unin- 

habited, deserted ME. 4. In a ruinous condi- 
tion; neglected; laid waste; bare, barren; cheer- 
less ME. 5. Comfortless; forlorn, disconso- 
late; wretched ME. t6. Destitute of good 
quality, abandoned. (Occas. confounded with 
dhsolute.) Also 
X. He which hath no wif . .lyveth heljiles, and is al d. 
CiiAucERa a. The place, .was d. of inh.abitants Pe 
Foe. 3. So d. stode Thebes and so baie Chaucer. 

4. No man thinks of walking in thisd. place Dickens. 

5. Gyue comfort to a d. hert Caxton. 6. Unhappy 
men of d. and abandoned principles 1782. Hence 
De*solate-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Desolate ME. [f. prec., after 

L. desolan, F. desokr.'X i. trans. To deprive 
of inhabitant.?, depopulate. a. To lay waste; 
to make bare, barren, or unfit for habitation 
ME. 3. To leave alone, abandon; to make 
desolate 1530. 4. To make comfortless 1530. 

X. As if the city had been desolated by the plague 
Lybix. a. The revolutions of Nature which had de- 
solated France 1796. 4. Desolated by continuous 

despair 1887. Hence De’solator, -er, one who or 
that which makes desolate. tDe’Solatory a, hav- 
ing the quality or tendency of desolating iretre). 

Desolation (dest^ltfi-jDn). ME.^ [a. F., or 
ad, !-(. desolatiomm?;^ i. The action of deso- 
lating or laying waste; utter devastation. Also 
personified. a. The condition of being left 
desolate; ruined state; drearjr barrenness ME,; 
a thing or place in this condition 1611. 3. Soli- 
tariness, loneliness 1588. 4* Deprivation of 

comfort; dreary sorrow; grief ME. 

a. Yon dreary Plain, forlorn and wilde. The seat of 
d. Milt. P. L. t. xSi. This house shall become a d. 
j^er. xxii. s. 3. You have lin'd in d. heere, Vnseene, 
vnuisited L . L . A. v. n. 357. 4. Euerie thing ybout 

you, demoirjtrating a curcle.sise d. A. V. L. in. ii. 400, 

DeiSOpDFsticate, z/. 1827. [De-II. i.]To 
free from .sophistication. Hence Desophisti- 
ca’tion, 

Desoxalic (despksaidik), a. 1868. [ad. F. 
dhoxaliqm', see Dks-,]^ Chem. Formed by the 
deoxidation of oxalic acid. 

A mid, a .synonym of mcemo-carbonie acidjCsHftOs, 
Hence Deso^xalate^ a salt of this acid. 

Desoxy-, X882, [f, m prec.] C/tent. With- 
out oxygen, deoxidated. 

Despair (deHpe**’^), sk [MK. dis-peir, 
pair, a. OF, ^despeir, vbl sb. from desperer 
(tonic stem depeir-). Cf, also F, dlsespoir.] 
K, I’he action or condition of despairing; nopc- 
le.ssncss. Also persoai/kd. a. That about which 
there is no hope 1605. 

I. It beeomesno mm to mirse tl Txnnyson, Hollow- 
eyed Ahstineace, and lean Ih Cowmr* •* 

't he meere daspaire of Sufgeryi. ha cures Mmk iv. in. 
* 511* Hence X)e»pai*rftil a, hopebss, desperate, 
Desmlr (defpe«*i) , [ME, des^^ dis-piiren^ 
a. OF, dispiir- stem form of depmr L, 
iispiran, u De* L6+^intr^. (Displaced in 
F, oy disespirm)] i, iwin To give up hope; 


to be without hope. Const of, rarely "^171, io 
with i 7 if. ME, Also -^rejl. in same sense, to. 
ira 7 ts. To cast into despair {rare) -1618. +3- 

ira 7 ts. — despair ofm. sense i. -1773. 

I, As long as you hope, I will not d. Steele. His 
life was despaired of 1718. ^ 3. Macbeth. I beare a 
charmed Ud^.. Macduff. Dispaire thyCbarmeil/flj^A 
V. viii. 13. Hence Despaired ppl.a. fdesperate; 
tdespaired of. Despai'rer. Despai'ringly adv. 
Desparple, var. of Disparple v. Obs. 
Despatch, var. of Dispatch, 
fDespe’Che, v. 1531. [var. of Depeach, 
q. V. ] To send away, get rid of, dispatch -1550 
DespecFficate, zi. rare, 1872. [De-II. r.] 
To deprive of its specific character. Hence 
Despecifica’tion. 

Piaptitude and ineptitude have been usefully de- 
specificated ; and only the latter now imports ‘ folly ’ 
F. Hall, 

fDespect (d^spe*kt), sh. 1624. [ad. L. de- 
sped us, f. despicere.^ A looking down upon; 
contempt -1834. So tDe’spection. 
Despe*Ctant,///. a. 1688. [ad. L. despec- 
tantem.'] Her. Looking downwards. 
fDespee'd, Z/. 1611. [De-I. 2.] To send 
with speed ; to dispatch. 

Despend, -pence ; see Disp-. 
fDe’Speracy. 1628. [f. Desperate.] Des- 
perateness -1800. 

Desperado (desper^'di?)- 1610. [? a refash., 
after Sp. words in -ado, of Desperate .?<?.] 
= Desperate sb. i, 2. 

fDesperance. ME. [a. OF., f. desperer.'] 
Despair -1560. 

Desperate (de*sper^t). 1483. [ad. L. despe- 
ratus, pa. pple. of desperare to Despair.] 

A. adj. I. Despairing, hopeless {arch.). a. 

Of conditions, etc. : That leaves little or no 
room for hope 1555. 3- Of things (and per- 

sons) : Given upas hopeless; irretrievable -1871. 
4. Of persons ; Driven to desperation. Hence, 
Reckless, violent, ready to risk or do anything. 
1489. 5. Of actions, etc. : Characterized by the 
recklessness of despair; applied csp. to those 
done in the last extremity 1579; finvolving 
serious risk -1654. t6. Outrageous, extrava- 
gant -i66i. 7. Of such a quality as to be 

despaired of; "awful '1604. 1 

X. I am d, of obtaining her Two Gent. in. ii. 5. D. 
sobs Disraeli, a. D. diseases Eden. 3. His d. game 
Fuller. 4. Want makes Men d. 1718. 5, His look 
denounc’d D. revenge Milt, P.L. n. X07. Marriage 
is a d. thing Selden. 6. The desparate Princij^es.. 
of Quakers Sanderson. 7- D. sots and fools Pope. 
Hence De'sperate v. to render d. {rare). De’S- 1 
perate-ly adv., -ness. | 

B. sb. tr. A person, in despair -1622. fn. 
One ready for any desperate deed -1718 

C. adv. Hopelessly; usually {coUoq. and dial.) 
as an intensive : Excessively, * awfully * 1636. 

Desperation (desper<fi*j9n). ME, [a. F., 
or ad. L. desperationem.] i. The action of 
despairing or losing all hope; the condition of 
having utterly lost hope; despair. Now ra 7 'e. 

\ a. spec. Despair leading to recklessness, or reck- 
lessness arising from despair. (Cf. Desperate 
a. 4, 5.) 1531. . I 

X. Hon our of death© . , and dlsperation of seternal j 
blisse 1588. a. Needy and hungry to d. Emerson. 

Despicable (de\spikabl), a. 1553. [ad. L. 
despicabilis, f. despicari, f. De- I -I- "^specari, 
from same root as spectre.'] 1. To be looked 
down upon or despised; vile, contemptible; 
twrctched. f®* Contemptuous -1775. 

X. All thinges with them are d. and vile Eden. 
These poor d. wretches Pagitt. a. I have a very d. 
opinion of the present age H. Stubbe. Hence De- 
spicahi’lity, De’spicahleness, d. quality, worth- 
lessness. De'spicaoly adv. 
f Despi*ciency- 1623. [ad. L. despicuntia ; 
sceDESPiSE.] Looking down uponor despising; 
contempt -1072, 

Despirituaiize, v . ; see De- II. 1. 
Despisable (dfsp3i'za.bT), a. [In ME. dt-^ 
spisa^ble, a. OF., f. stem despis- of despire to 
iSkspise.I = Despicable a. 1: (now rare)t 
Hence ftiespl’Bableness. 

Despisal(dfspm'zai). 1650. [f. Despise 17. ; 
cf. rmsaU] The act of despising; contempt. 
Despise (dfspai-z), v. ME. [f. stem despiS'- 
of OR despiri L. despiare,] i. irons. To 
look down upon; to view with contempt; to 
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scorn or disdain, ta. To treat with contempt 
-1557; fjig. of things, to set at nought -1666. 

X. He is despised and rejected of men Isa. liii. 3. 
*. fig* [The fire].. despised all the resistance [which] 
could be made by the strength of the buildings 
Stillingfl. Hence fDespi'se sb. despite, contempt. 
tDespi’sedness. Desplser. DespFsingly adv. 
Despite (dfsp3i*t), sb. [ME. despit, a. OF. 
(mod.F. dipit) L. despectuin, i. ppl. stem of 
despicere. The i6th c. dis~, desptght was after 
sight, etc. ] I. The looking down upon any- 
thing ; contempt, scorn, disdain. Ohs. or arch. 
2. Action that shows contemptuous disregard ; 
insulting action; outrage, injury, contumely 
ME. ; tdefiance -*1719. 3. (with pi.) An out- 

rage, etc. ME. 4. Evil feeling, anger. In later 
use, esp. aversion; settled ill-will; Spite. ME. 

I. Any attribute that is given in despight Hobbes. 
Phr. ’\To have in d. a. Whi hast thou don despit to 
Chivalrye Chaucer. 4. Rancorous d. 1846. 

Phr. In d. of. ta. In contempt of. fh. In open 
defiance of. c. Notwithstanding the opposition of. 
d. Notwithstanding. e. hi his, her,o?ie's, etc. <3?.: 
in the prec. senses, f. In later use often d. of (senses 
c, d) ; whence Despite prep., rarely tii d. 

Despite (di'spsrt), z>. arch. ME. [a. OF. 
despiter, mod.F. depiter, app. f. as prec. j i. 
To show contempt for, set at nought; to do 
despite to. t2. To provoke to anger; to spite 
-1658, t3. intr. To show despite -vjffi. 

X. Reason . . Despiteth love, and laugheth at her F oily 
Drayton, 

Despite (di'spart), prep. 1593. [See De- 
spite sb.] In spite of. 

Despiteful (drspsrtful), a. 1450. [f. Df- 
SPITE +-FUL.] ti. Contemptuous; insulting 
-1676. 2. Cruel; malignant; spiteful 1470. 

a. 1 shalbe called foolishe, curious, despiteful!, and 
a sower of sedition Knox. The hainousand despight- 
full act Of Satan done in Paradise Milt, P. L. x. 1. 
Hence Despi*teful-ly adv,, ness. 

Despiteous (despi'tfss), a. [Late ME. var. 
of Despitous, assoc, -w. piteous.] i. orig. = 
Despitous (arch.), 2. Spiteful, malevolent, 
cruel; later, merciless, Dispiteous 1510. 

X, The proud, d. rich man Morris. a. Dispitioiis 
torture yo/m iv, i. 34. Hence tDespi-teonsly adv, 
►|*Despitous, a. ME. [a. AF. despitous, f. despit 
Despite sb. ; see -ous. Orig. stressed on last 
or first syllable; subseq. on second.] i. 07 ‘ig. 
Full of despite; hence insulting, vexing -1494. 
a. Cruel; malevolent “I578, Hence tDespi- 
tously adv. 

Despoil (d/spoi*l), sh. [ME. a. OF. despoilh ; 
see next.] i. The action of despoiling (ank.) 
1483. fa. concr. Spoil -1619, 

Despoil (despoil), z/. [ME. despuilen, 
-spoilen, a. OF. despuillier (mod.F. dipouiUer) 

: — L. despoliare (De- I. 3).] tra?is. To 
plunder, rob. 2. To deprive violently of\ to 
rob ME. fa, spec. To strip of clothes; to un- 
dress -1700. T4. To strip of value or use; to 

Spoil - 1685. ts-To carry off by violence -1604. 

X. The Ebrues well dispoile the Egypeyens More. 
2. Theeues..dispoiling him of his apparell Knollf.s. 
Despoild of Innocence Milt. F. L. ix. 4x1. , 3 He 

bad That wommen scliuld despoilen hir right there 
Chaucer. Hence DespoiTer. Despoilment. 
Despoliation (cUsp^ndii^'J^n). 1657. ^ [ad. 
L. despoliationem.] The action of despoiling , 
despoilment. 

Despond (cUsppmd), v. 1655. [ad. L. de- 
spondere\ see De- I. a. ) intr. To lose heart or 
resolution; to become depressed by loss of con- 
fidence or hope. (Dist. from despair as not 
expressing entire hopelessness.) Occas. with of. 

Though he d. that sows the giain 1696. Despond- 
ing of their Art Drydln. Hence Desp<^nd sb. de- 
spondency {arch.). Despomder {rare). Despomd- 
ingly adv. 

Despondence (clibpp’ndcns). 1676. [f. L. 
despoiidere; see-ENCK.J The action of despond- 
ing; also (less correctly) «= Despondency, 

Bear up thyself. . from fainting and d. Hale. 
Despondency (di'spp-ndcnsi). 1653. [f. as 
prec. + -KNCY.] The condition of being despon- 
dent; dejection of spirits through loss of resolu- 
tion or hope. 

The d. with which the Creeks viewed the situation 
Thirlwall. 

Despondent (diTspp-ndtJnt), a. 1699, [ad. 
lu, despondentem,] i. Characterized by de- 
spondency ; labouring under mental depression, 
a. Of or belonging to despondency 18 44. 
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1. A d. sinner 1699. A. d. gesture Dickens, 
attitude 1S88. Hence Despo'ndently adv, 

[Desponsage, error for despousage in some 
modern Diets.] 

'j-Despo'nsate, r?. 1471. \^^.\j,desponsatus^ 
pa.pple. oidesponsare tobetroth.] i. Betrothed, 
espoused 1483, {Alchem.) Chemically 

combined 1471. So f Desponsa’tion. 
tDespo*nsories, sb, pL 1626. [ad. Sp. de- 
spasorios, f. desposar : — L. desponsare. Used in 
relation to the proposed Spanish marriage of 
Charles I.] 1. Betrothal -1659. 2. A docu- 

ment formally declaring a betrothal -1670. 
tDespO'Se, rare, 1587. [a. OF, desposer, 
occas. var. of deposer; see De- 6.] To depose, 
lav down -1603. 

jDespot (de-sp^t). 1562. [a. OF., mod.F. 
despote, ad. Gr. Seorn-orj/s.] i. Hist^ A word 
which, in its Greek form, meant ‘master* or 
'lord'; in Byzantine times it was used of the 
Emperor, and, later, of various subordinate 
rulers, also as a form of address, a. An abso- 
lute ruler of a country; hence, any ruler who 
governs absolutely or tyrannically; any person 
who exercises tyrannical authority; a tyrant, 
oppressor 1781 . 

2. Hast thou.. returned .A d. big v/ith_ power ob- 
tained by wealth Cowper. Under the primeval de- 
spots of Egypt Emerson. So De’spotat, -ate^ the 
dominion of a Greek d. under the Turks j a princi- 
pality. 

Despotic, -al (desp^dik, -al), a. 1608. [a. 
F. despotique, ad. Gr. SeciroTiKo?, f. SecvvrTjs, 
+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the natute of 
a despot, or despotism; arbitrary, tyrannical. 
Hence Despo’tical-ly adTj., t*ness. 

Despotism (de'spf^Uz'm). 1727. [a. F. de^ 
spotisme; see Despot and -ism.] i. The rule 
of a despot; despotic government; the exercise 
of absolute authority. Also fig. 2. A political 
system under the control of a despot ; a despotic 
state; an arbitrary government 1856. 

I, The simplest form of government is d. Burke. 
pg-. The d. of the senses Emerson. 2. Your empire 
is a d, exercised over unwilling subjects Towett. So 
iDe‘spotist,an advocate of d. De’spotize v. intr.y 
to act the part of a d. 

fDespou'se, v. ME. [ad. L. desponsare^ after 
spouse : — OF. es poser \ — L. sponsare.^ To be- 
troth; to marry. AlsoXf. -1609. Hence fDe- 
spou'sage, betrothal; espousal. 

Despraise, Despread, Desprize; see Drs-. | 
Despumate (dfspi? 7 *mjit, de'spwm^it), 
1641. [f. L. despumat-, ppl. despumare 

(De- I. 2).] I. trans. To skim; to clarify by 
removing the scum. 2. mtr, (for rejl ) T’o 
throw off its froth or scum; to become clarified 
by this process 1733. 3. i 7 ‘ans. To throw off 

as froth 1733. Hence Despu‘'mate(d ppl. a. 
clarified. Despuina*tion, clarification ; the ex- 
pulsion of impure matter from the fluids of the 
body; the matter despiimated. So tDespu*me 
V. to clear of froth or scum ; mtr. to foam. 
Desquamate (de'skwim^it), z;. 1727. [f. L. 
desquamal-, desqua?/iare.2 ti. lra?is. To take 
the scales off; to scale, peel 1740. 3. mlr. To 

scale off 1828. Hence Desqiiama*tion, tlie re- 
moval of scales or any scaly crust; a coming 
off in scales, esp, that of the epidermis; exfolia- 
tion; that which comes off. So Desqua*mative 
a. tending to or characterized by desquamation. 
Desqua'matory a. of or pertaining to desqua- 
mation; sb. a desquamatory trepan. 
fDess, sb. 155a. [a. OF, deiSj dais, Dais.] 

I. Obs. f. Dais. 3. A desk -1596, 

Dessert (dezo’Jt). 1600. [a. F., f. dessein/ir 
to remove what has been served, to clear (the 
table), f. deS', L. dis--^seri;ir.\ A course of 
fruit, sweetmeats, etc, served after a dinner or 
supper; 'the last course at an entertainment' 

( J.). b. In U.S. often including pies, etc. 1848. 

Such eating, which the French call desert, is un- 
naturall W. Vaughan. Comb. <l.«spoon, that used 
for the d, ; it is intermediate in ske between a table- 
spoon and a tea-spoon. 

)| Dessiatine, desyatin (desyfitm). 1799. 

( ad. Russ, desyatina lit. ' tithe A Russian 
superficial measure of 2,400 sq, sazhens. 
Destemper, obs. f. Distemper. 
tDe-stin, destine, sh, isiS- [a. F.] ** 
Destiny sb. -i6r6. Hence +De‘8tinable «. 
fixed by destiny; fated, fatal. fDe’stinably 


tDe'stinal a. of, pertaining, or according to 
destiny.^ 

i De*stmate, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. desllmlus, 
pa. pple. of desUnareP\ i. Fated -1659. 2. 

Intended, designed -1671. 

Destinate (^de'stin^it), v. Now rare. 1490. 
[f. ppl. stem; seeprec.] T oDestine, 

ordain, or design. 

That name that God. .did d. and appoynt vnto hym 
IJdall.^ So +D e'stinate757i/.<2. destined. 
Destination (destinz^i-Jon). 1598. [ad. L. 
destinationem; cf. F, destination (i2-i3th c.).] 
I, The action of destining to a particular use, 
purpose, or end; the fact of being destined, b. 
transf. The end or purpose for which a person 
or thing is destined 1656. 2. spec. The fact of 

being hound for a particular place; hence, short 
for place of d.\ the intended end of a journey or 
course. (Now the usual sense.) 1787. 

1. Our d. for society Kames. A d. above the ob- 
jects, the employments, and the abilities of this world 
Mozley. *. ‘ It [the fleet] has as many destinations ' 
he [Nelson] said ‘ as there were countries ' Southey. 

Destine (de'stin), v. ME. [a. F. destiner, 
ad. L. destinare, f. De- I. ^ + causal 

deriv. of stare to stand.] i. trans. To ordam, 
appoint (definitely). Obs. (or merged in 3.) 2. 
To appoint, to predeteimine by an unalterable 
decree. Now chiefly in pass.; often without 
anydefinitereferenceto predetermination. (Usii. 
with inf.) ME. 3. To set apart in intention for 
a particular purpose, use, end, etc. ; to design, 
devote, allot. (Usu. in pass.) 1530. 

a, Yf god destyneth hym, he shall Wynne the pryse 
Caxton. He was, however, not destined to escape so 
easily Peacock. 3. Phr. Te be desti^ted: to he hound 
a particular place). Hence De'stined ppl. ct 
foreordained, fated (noiv often merely = ‘ that is (or 
was) to be ’) ; intended ; spec, bound to a particular 
place. 

Destiny (de*stmi), sb. ME. [a. OF. destmie, 
from L. pa. pple. destinatus, -a ; see -ade 
suffix.] I. That which is destined to happen; 
Fate. 3. That which is destined to happen to 
a particular person or thing; (one's) Fate ME. 
3. In weakened sense : Ultimate condition. 
(Also in pi.) 1555, 4. The power or agency by 
which events are unalterably predetermined; di- 
vine preordination; invincible necessity; Fate. 
(Often personified.) ME. 5. Mythol. The 
goddess of destiny; pi. the three Parcae ME. 

2. Oh, I was borne to it, it was mydestonieSruBUES. 
MereJu n. ix. 83. 3. Their children also had little 
better d. 1665. 4. The force Of mthless D. Cowi>er. 
5. Seuen faire branches .Some.. by the destinies cut 
Rick. IT. 1. ii. 15. Hence De*stinism, fatalism. 

I De*stinist, a believer in d. fDe’stiny v. to destine, 
foreordain ; to prognosticate. 

[ i-Desti*tiient, a. [ad. L. destituenieyn.'] 
Wanting, lacking. JER. Taylor. 

Destitute (cle*stitiizt), a. (sb.) ME. [ad. I,. 
destltutic^^ pa. pple. of destitucrc, f. De- I. i, 2 -f 
siaiu&reP\ fx. Abandoned; forsaken, forlorn 
-1755. tDeprived or bereft (^-1492; devoid 
of entirely lacking m 1500. 3. Bereft of re- 

sources, ‘ in want and misery ’ ; now, without 
the means of bare subsistence, in absolute want 
^S3S* 4* Dne who is destitute 1737. 

X. Great liouses long since built Lye d. and wa.st 
1592. a. A barren waste d. of trcfs and vertlure 
JfowEiu'. 3. He will regard the prayer of the d. Ps. 
cii. 17, The deep curses which the d. Mutter in 
.secret Shkei ky. Hence De*stitute-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Destitute (dcstitiut), v. Now rare. J^a. t, 
•ed,tdestltute.i53o, [Partly f.prec,,partlyrepr. 
L. see prec. Cx F. j 

irons. To forsake, abandon* leave to nt‘glecl 
-1673. 3. 1 ’o deprive, bereave if; to rendtn 

destitute 1540. 3. spec. To deprive of oflice. 

[ mod.F. desiUuer?\ 1653. 4 » waste 1593. 
f5. To frustrate, disfippoint -xdip. 

X. To forsake or d. a Plantation, once in Forward- 
nesse Bacon. 3. I.«t not the Patriarch think ..tod, 
or depose me xyrd 5. Offended, when his expecta- 
tion Is destituted xfixp. 

Destitution (deBtUmfn). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. destUniionem; see above.] fx. The action 
of deserting or forsaking -1737. 3. Depriva- 

tion of office ISS4* 3» Tbe condition of being 
destitute (see Destitute a. x, a) ME, 4. spec. 
The condition of being destitute of resources; 
want of the necessaries of life 1600. 

3. D. in these (food and clothing) is such an Impedi- 
mwt HooKaa. 4, Left in a state of d, Couuen. 

|j Bestow, tlastur (dl8ttl»*i). 1630. [Pers. 


dastdr, prime minister : — Pahlavi dastdhdrf\ 
A chief priest of the Parsees. 

De-strer, de-strier (de^stroj, -ioj, destrlo-i). 
arch. ME. [a. AF, desirer : — late L. dextra7'iiis 
(sc. eqmis ) ; so called from being led by the 
squire with his right hand.] A war-horse, a 
charger. 

Destroy (dfstroi ), v. [MF.dest^'uyen, etc , 

a. OF. destruire (mod.F. ditruire) : — late pop. 
L. ^dei,tr2tgere, for cl.L. destruere; see De- 1 . 6.] 

1. To pull down or undo, as a building; to de- 

molish. fs. To lay waste --1611 ; to rum (men) 
-1621. 3. To undo, break up, reduce into a 

useless form, consume, or dissolve. (Now the 
leading sense.) ME. b. To render useless 1542. 

4. To deprive of life; to kill ME. 5. To put 
an end to; to do away with ME. 6. To 
counteract 1729. 

I. The cite of rome shulde haue be dystroyed 
Caxton. Like a Torrent, which . destroies all 1659. 

2. That same tyme attila destroyed Italye Caxton. 

3. To d. Skiffs 1700, old houses 1798, works on 
alchemy Gustafson. b. With Elites d. my Corn 
Drydbn. 4. To d. Pi iam’s innocent people Bowen. 

5. And thou destroyest the hope of man yoh xiv. 19. 
To d. a contingent remainder Cruisf. Hence De- 
stroyable a. Destroyingly adv. 

Destroyer (distroi'si). late ME. [f. prec. 
+ -ER L] One who or that which destroys. 

b. abbrev. of Torpedo-boat destroyer 1893. 
Destructible (cl/stiiP-kLib’l), a. 1755. [ad. 

L. desirnciibiln; see -ble.J Capable of being 
destroyed ; liable to be destroyed. Flence De- 
structibiTity, Destru*ctibleness, d. quality. 

Destruction (d/slizp-kjon). ME. [a. OF. 

desiJ'ticiiun, -cioti, -tion, ad. L. deHr 2 ictio 7 mnf 
f. destruere to Destrdy.] i. The action of 
destroying (see the vb.); demolition; devasta- 
tion; havoc; slaughter. QiiQiXi personified. 2. 
1 he fact or condition of being destroyed ; ruin 
ME. 3. A cause or means ol destruction 1526. 

X. The dystrucyon of Jerusalem 1520. The d. of 
clouds x8i3, of beasts of prey (wod.). D. and death 
say, We have heard the fame thereof with our ear.s 
xxvii. 22. 2. In horrible d. thus laid low Mh.t. 

3. The d. of the poore is their pouertie x. 15, 

Destructionist (cFstrzp-kJonibi). 1807. [f, 
prec. -f -1ST.] I. A partisan of a policy of de- 
struction, esp. of an existing political .sy.stcm or 
constitution. (Chiefly dyslogistic.) 1841. 2. 

T/ieol. One who believes in tlie final annihilation 
of the wicked; an annihilationist. 

Destructive (clihtrz^ktiv). i^go. [a. OF. 
destn/ciif -ive, ad. L. destniciivits, f. dcsirnct" 
ppl. stem; sec Destroy.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of d(‘stroying; 
tending to destroy: permcions, deadly, anni- 
hilative. Const, /<?, of. (In political and iihilO" 
sophical use opp. to comtrnctwe and conseroa-' 
tive.) b. Logic. Applied to conjunctive .syllo- 
gisms and dilemmas, in wliich the conoliLsion 
negatives a hypothesis in one of the premisses. 

I}. tUsiUlaikn : .sec Distillation. 

B. sb. 1. A destructive agent, instnimwit, or 
force; a destiuctivc proposition or syllogism 
X640. 3. A destructionist, (Chk'ily dyslogistic.) 
X832, Hence Destm^ctlvely mw. BestrirC" 
tiveness, tendency lo de.stroy; in JYirenol. a 
propensity having a bump allotted to it. 

Destructor (dAlr»*ki,o,t). X69X. [a. Ju In 
F. destructenr.] i. A dtvstroyer, 3. A furnace 
for the burning of ivfu.se 18B1. 
fDestru*ctofy, a> and sk 1614, I'* 

slrnctor.] - DKSTRUCTIVlil -1.644. 

Desubstantiate (dqsz'b.siamijli^^it), v. 1884. 
[De- 1 L X.] To deprive of substance, 
Desudation. (drsimW'/on), 1737, [ad. I... 
desmfationem*, see De- I. 3.J Mett A profuse 
and inordinate sweating. 

Desuetude (dc^sw/tizal). 1633. h- 
stdlude, ad. L. desmludo <lisii.se,* see Dh)- 1. 6. | 
ti, A discontinuance of the use or practice (./) ; 
disuse; tcessation from -lyod. a. 'Bhe state 
of disu.se 1637. 

X. By a d. and neglect of it Boyw, *. Rights 
which Imdpashed into d, Gksjkn. 

Desulpbur (<bs*?’lf;>i), th 1874. [Dw- II. a.] 
To free from sulpliur, 80 DetwlpRurate v* (hi 
same sense) ; Deiulphum'tion. jDeiwlplmrtea 
I)esulpburi!Ea*tlon, 

Desulpburet (dw'lfiurct), v. 1878, [Dit- 
11 . 3,] To deprive of aulplmrets or sulphides, 
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Desultory (de-soltsri), a. 1581. lo.d.'L. de~ 
sultorius, 1 desuUor leaper down, vaulten] i. 
Skipping about, jumping from one thing to 
another; devious; wavering {ht, and ^g.). 2, 
Unmethodical 1740; random 1704; motley 
(rare) 1842. 

t. I shot at it hut it was so d. that I missed my aim 
G. White. 2. This makes my reading wild and d. 
Warburton. Some d. project Hazutt. var. De. 
sultoTious a. (in sense 1), Hence De*sultori«ly 
adv , -ness. 

fDesU’me, v. 1564. [ad. L. desumere (De- 
I. 2).] To take {from some source); to borrow 
-1697. 

Desynonymize (di*isinf7‘nim3iz), v, 1817. 
[De-II. I.] 1. irawi. To differentiate words 

previously synonymous; to free from synonyms, 
a, inir. To cease to be synonymous 1862 
Hence Desyno nymiza’tion, the process of 
desynonymizing. 

Detach v. 1684. F. dSiacher, 

earlier destacher, dcstachier^ f. Rom. des^'^ L. dis- 
(Dis-) -I- Rom, tacca^ F. tache nail, tack, spot, etc. 
Cf. Attach. ] i. trans. To unfasten and sepa- 
rate; to disengage, disunite {lit, and,;^^.) 1686. 

MlL and Naval. To separate and dispatch on 
special service. Also ira?isf 1684, 3. intr, (for 

rejl.) To disengage and separate oneself 1842. 

I. [It] only tends, .to d. me from the restlessness of 
human pursuits Lamb, a. During this the front line 
detaches skii mishers lygd. 3. Detaching, fold by fold, 
From those still heights, and slowly drawing near 
Tfnnyson. Hence DetachabMity. Deta*chable 
a, capable of being detached. Deta'ched ppl.a. 
.separated ; unattached, standing apart, isolated. De- 
ta*chedly adv. 

Detacnment (dftse'tjment). 1669. [a. F. 
dltachcnicnt^ f. ddtacher,'] i. The action of 
detaching (see Detach v.). a. concr. That 
which is detached; esp. a portion of an army or 
navy taken from the main body and employed 
on some special service 1678. 3. A standing 

aloof fiom objects or circumstances 1798. 

I. They confirm the d. of the dauphine with 25,000 
men to the Rhine Luttrell. a. A D. of Actors from 
l")iuiy Lane Cibber. 3. The d. of a saint J. H. 
Newman. The d. of the United States from the 
afiTaii'.s of the Old World Bryce, 

Det^ (drt^il, di't^i’l), sb, 1603. [a. F. de- 
tail, f. stem of ditallUrX see next.] i. The 
dealing with matters item by item. 3. A minute 
account; a detailed narrative or description of 
particulars 1695. 3* item, a particular; a 

minute or subordinate portion of any whole 
1786. Also as collective swg. 4. Mil. a. The 
di.stribution in detail of the Daily Orders first 
given, in general; hence, the list or table show- 
ing the general or particular distribution of duty 
{general or particular d.) for the whole force or 
for any part of it 1703. b. The detailing or 
telling off a small party for a special duty; concr. 
tlie small body thus detailed 1708. 

*. In d.i it(im by item ; part by partjdrcumstantially. 
He [Brian Boni] defeated his enemies in d. Stokes. 
3, The whole d, of private life Mill. The d. of a 
single weedy bank laughs the carving of ages to scorn 
Ru.skin. I'he d. is otherwise denominated the ivork- 
inj>' drawings B. N iciidlson. 4. X^etails had gone to 
the front att(!r the wounded Gen. Grant. 

Detail (as prcc.), v, 1637. [a. F. ddlailhry f. 
De- L 3 + iaillcrXXi exit m pieces.] i. trans* To 
deal with, relate, or de.scribc minutely or cir- 
cumstantially; 10 give particulars of; to enu- 
merate, mention, or relate in detail. Also absol. 
a. Mil. I'o appoint or toll off for a particular 
duty 1793* transf. 

t. Certain peculiarities to he detailed hereafter 
SCRIVEHEK. lienee Detailed ppl. a. stated circum- 
alantiallys abounding in details; minute, circum- 
stantial. Detailer. . 

Detain (dn^iaOi MK deteme, 

a, OF. ddentr Rom. type '^dciencrc 
for L. deiinerr to hold off, kticp back; see De- 
L 2.] X* 'fo keep in confinement or 

cufitody 1485. 9, To keep back, witlihold, 

? Odu IS3S* t3* keep, retain -17741 to 
bold, hold down -t7So. 4- To ke« from^ pro- 
ceeding; to keep waiting; to stop. (Theordinary 
current mm^\) * 59 ». 

•, To d, servants wages *S3S* 3 * To d. one's eyes 

too long upon the same object Goldsm. 4- The busii* 
new which thm detained him 'Pmmy. Hence fBe* 
taFiu detention. Betalmable a Detai*ml» 
detention {rare). BdtaFnment (now resr#). 

Detainer I (dlt^mw)* xs3u Yh.j 

One who or that which Detains. 
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Detai‘ner 2. 1619. [a. Anglo-F. detener 
ink used subsL Cf. cesser ^ etc.] Law. The 
action of detaining, withholding, or keeping in 
one’s possession; spec, a. The (wrongful) de- 
taining of goods taken from the owner for dis- 
traint, etc. 1619 b. The detaining of a person; 
esp. in custody or confinement 1640. c. A pro- 
cess authorizing the sheriff to detain a person 
already in his custody 1836. 

Phr. forcible d.\ the ‘violently taking or keeping 
possession, with menaces, force, and arms, cf lands 
and tenements, without the authority of law ' (Black- 
stone). 

Deta*nt, var. of Detent, q.v. 

Detect (dne-kt),///.^2. arch. ME. [ad. L. 
detectusj see next.] Detected; disclosed, open 
Detect (drte'kt), w. pa.pple. fDete-ct, De- 
tected, 1447. [f. ppl. stem detect- of L. de- 

legere; see De- I, 6.] ti, trans. To uncover, 
lay bare, expose, display -1739. fa. To ex- 
pose (aperson); to inform against, accuse-1645. 
3. To find out, discover (a person) being or 
doing something 1581. 4. To discover the 

presence, existence, or fact of {something apt 
to elude notice) 1756. 5. Wireless. To rectify, 
as in a detector. 

t. Secret Confession, wherein Men do d. their sins 
in the Priests ear Foxe. 2. Meas./or M. iii. ii. 129. 

3. To d. a baker in selling short weight Bentham 

4. We d. all the shades of meaning Godwin. Hence 
Dete-ctable* -ible a 

Detection (di'te*kjbn). 1471. [ad. L. deiec- 
tionem ] ti. Exposure, revelation of what is 
concealed ; accusation -1807. 3. Discovery (of 

what is unknown or hidden) 1619. 

z. It is easy for the author of a lie, however malig. 
nant, to escape d. Johnson, 

Detective (dzte*ktiv). 1843. [f- L. deieci- 
ppl. stem; see Detect v and -ive.] 

A. adj. Serving to detect; employed for the 
purpose of detection; as the d. police. 

B. sb. One whose occupation it is to discover 
matters artfully concealed; parti culaily (and as 
short for d. policeman, or the like) a member of 
the police force employed to investigate specific 
cases, etc. 1856. 

Detector (dAe’ktoi). Also-er. 1541. [a.L.] 
He who, or that which, detects; esp. an instru- 
ment or device for detecting anything liable to 
escape observation, abnormal, or the like; as, 
an arrangement in a lock by which any attempt 
to tamper with it is indicated; a low-water 
indicator for a boiler; a coherer 1833. 
tDete*nebrate, v. 1646. [f. De- II. i + L. 
ie 7 !ebrare,] To free from darkness -1656. 

Detent (dibemt). 1688. [a. F. ddente^ OF. 
destente, f, (ult.) des-, L. dis- privative (cf. De- 
I. 6) 'Vtendre to stretch. In Eng., assoc, w. L. 
detmere^ detent-.] A stop or catch in a machine 
which checks or prevents motion, and the re- 
moval of which brings some motor at once into 
action; as, in guns, an oscillating tongue to carry 
the sear over the half-cock; inclocksand watches, 
tlie catch which regulates the striking; etc. 

Detention (dibemj^n). 155a. [ad. L. de- 
tc 7 itlo?iemf f. deiinere to Detain.] i. Keeping 
m custody or confinement; arrest 1570. 2, The 
keeping back of what is due or claimed 1552. 
3. Holding in one's possession or control ; re- 
tention. ? Obs. exc. in Law. 1626. 4. A keep- j 

ing from going on or proceeding 1600, ! 

X. Her [Q. Mary's] d. under safe custody 1570. 3. 

The depositary has mere d., the depositor has pos- 
session PosTE. Phr. House ofd. x a lock-up. 
llD6tente (defiant). 1908. [Fr. Hoosening, re - 1 
laxation'.] The easing of strained relations. 
||D6tentl (d^t^nit). 1803. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of 1 
ditenir used subst.] A person detained in 
custody; spec, apolitical prisoner in India (1918). 

He was a d. for eleven years at Verdun 1815- 

Deter 1579* L. deterrere 

(Dk- L 2).] I, trans. To restrain from acting 
or proceeding by any consideration of danger 
or trouble, fa* To terrify -1634. 

%. I’h&t degree of severity which is sufiicient to d. 
others 1766, When my own Face deters me from my 
(Baas Prior, Hence BctCTment, the action or fact 
of deterring i a deterring circumstance. 

Deterge 'o. X623. [ad. L. deter- 

gire, t De- I. 2 + tergere*] To wa.$h off or out ; 
chiefly Med., to clear away foul or offensive 
matter from the body, from an ulcer, etc. 


Detergent (dfts jdgent). 1616. [ad, L. de^ 
tergentem \ seeprec. Cf. mod.F. ditergenf.] 

A, adj. Cleansing, purging. 

B. sb. Anything that cleanses 1676. Hence 
Dete'rgency. d. quality. 

Deteriorate (ditisTior^it), v. 1572. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. deteriorare, f. deierior worse.] i. 
trans To make worse; to lower in quality or 
value; to worsen. 2. tntr. To become worse; 
to become impaired in quality or value; to 
degenerate 1758 

1. Not onely not bettered, but much deteiiorated 
O. Walker. To d. the value of property 1847, *• 

Under such conditions the mind rapidly deteriorates 
Goldsm. Hence Dete*riorative a. causing or 
tending to deterioration. DeteTiorator. 

Deterioration (drtpTior/i'Jon). 1658 [a. 

F. diUHoraiiofi.'] The process of growing or 
making worse; a deteriorated condition. Hence 
Deteriora’tionist, one who holds d., not pro- 
gress, to be the order of things. 

Deterio*rity. rare. 1692. [f. L. deierior ■\- 
-ITY; cf. superiority,] Poorer or lower quality; 
worseness. 

i-DeteTin, z;. ME. prefix 

Bj^form of Determine v . -1647. 
Determinable (dfto'jminab’l), a. [In ME., 

a. OF., ad. L. deiermznabiUs that has an end; 

see also -able.] ti- Fixed, definite -1646. 2. 
Capable of being determined, authoritatively 
decided, definitely limited, or definitely ascer- 
tained 1485. 3, Liable to come to an end; 

terminable {esp. in Law) 1584. 

3. Matters d. by your common jaw Ld. Campbell. 
Relations not d. with Certainty and Precision 
Hartley. 3, In Lease for 90 years, d. on one, two, 
or three Lives 1707. Hence Determinabi'lity, d. 
quality. DetCTminably adv. 

Dete*rminacy. rare. 1873. [f* Determi- 
nate a,\ see -ACY.] Determinateness. 
Determinant (dfts'jminant). 1610. [ad.L. 
deicrminanfem,^v. pple. of deiermmarex cf, F 
diiertninant.] 

A. adj. Determining; that determines; deter- 
minative. 

B. sb. One who or that which determines, i. 
In University Hist (repr. med.L. determinans). 
A determining Bachelor ; see Deter M i nation 3. 
1864. a. A determining factor or agent 1686. 3. 
Ma th. The sum of the product s of a square block 
or matrix of quantities, each product containing 
one factor from each row and column, and 
having the plus or minus sign according to the 
arrangement of its factors in the block 1843. 

A determinant is commonly denoted ai I 

by writing the matrix with a vertical bi b^ bs 
line on each side, thus — cj C2 cn I 

Hence Determina'xital a. Math., relating to deter- 
minants. 

Determinate (df to umina) , ppl a. ME. [ad . 
L. determinatus, pa. pple. of deteo'minare to 
Determine.] 

A. Q.&pa.pple. = Determined. Obs, or arch. 
My bonds in thee are all d. Shaks. 

B. adj. 1. Definitely limited; definite, fixed; 

clearly defined; distinct ME, b. A/h/A. Having 
a fixed value or magnitude 1722. c. hot. Of 
inflorescence: Definite, centrifugal 1880. 2. 

Settled, fixed, so as not to vary 1526. 3. Finally 
determined upon; definitive 1533. 4. Intended 
1586. 6. Fixed in mind or purpose, determined, 
resolute 1587. 

I. The deal and d. meaning of my words Berkeley. 

b. I>. problem, is that which has but one, or at least 
but a certain number of solutions Chambers. A d, 
number is that referred to some given unit ; as a 
ternary, or three Ibid, a, A d, foim of praiyng 1559. 
3, No d, reply could be given to the letter Welling- 
ton. 4. Men of d. minds and courage Barret. 
Hence Dete'rminate-ly^flfsv., -ness. 
tDete-rminate, v. 1563. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
deferminare.] X'mzt a To determine; to end -1788, 
Also inir. ^ 

Determination (dfto:.iminei*Jon). ME. [a. 
F., or ad, L, determinationemx sec above.] %. 
A bringing, or comings to an end; ending; ter- 
mination; esp. in Law, the cessation of an 
estate or interest of any kind 1483. a* Judicial 
or authoritative decision or settlement ME. 3. 
The resolving of a question or maintaining of a 
thesis in a scholastic disputation; spec, in Uni- 
versity history, the name of certain disputa- 
tions which complete the taking of the degree of 
B. A, Obs. exc, MtsL X665. 4. The determining of 
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bounds; delimitation.; definition 1594; in Logic ^ 
the rendering of a notion more definite by the 
addition of attributes; also, a determining attri- 
bute 1644. 5. The action of definitely ascer- 

taining the position, nature, amount, etc. {of 
anything) 1677; the result of this 1570. 6. De- 
cisive or determining bias {lit. and fig.) 1660; 
spec, a tendency or flow of the blood, etc., to a 
particular part 1737. 7. Metaph. The definite 

direction of the mind or will towards an object 
or end, by some motive 1685. 8, The mental 

action of coming to a decision; the result of 
this; a fixed intention 1548. 9. Determmed- 

ness, resoluteness 1822 j 

*. The d. of an estate tail Cruise. 4. The d. of the | 
parties who are admissible 1866. 5 On the D. of the I 
Orbits of Comets 1793. Astronomical determinations j 
1857. 6. Heavy bodies have a d. towaids the centre 1 

of the earth Chambers. 7. Dr. Hutcheson, consider- 
ing all the principles of action as so many determina- 
tions or motions of the will Reid. 9. Never was,, 
operation executed with greater.. d. 1853. j 

Determinative (dzlaumin^tiv). 1655. [a, 
F. dtterminatif, ~ivc, f. ppl, stem of L. deter- 
minare. ] 

A. adj. I. Serving or tending to determine, 
decide, or fix. 2. Serving to limit or fix the 
extent, specific kind, or character of anything : 
said of attributes or marks 1697. 

X. D. of the character of life Holland.^ 2. The term 
_..is d. and limits the subj’ect to a particular part of 
its extension Watts. 

B. sd.i. Pi. determinative agent 1832. 2. That 
which serves to define the character or quality 
of something else; e.g. in hiei'oglyphic writhig, 
an ideographic sign annexed to a word pho- 
netically represented; in Gram., a demonstra- 
tive word 1862. 

X. A restraint or d. from wrong Austin. 

Hence DeteTminatively adv. so as to determine ; 
tdeterminately. DeteTminateness. 
Determinator 1556. [a. 

L.] He who or that which Determines (see 
the vb.); a determiner. 

Determine (<li't3umin),^7. ME, [a. OF. de- 
terminer, ad. L. determinare\ see De- I, 3.I 

I. I. trans. To put an end to; to end. (Row 
chiefly in Law.) 1483. a. intr, (for ?’efi.) To 
come to an end; to expire ME.; to end m 
{arch.) 1605. 3. trans, fTo set bounds to, limit 
-1732; in Logic, to limit by adding differences 
1838; tto limit to -1691. 

X. To d. an estate Stephen. 2. The head .. deter- 
mines in a snout 3767. 3. It determines his power 

Cromwell. 

II. I. trans. To settle or decide ME. a. intr. 

To come to a judicial decision; to decide, 
f Const, of {on). ME. ts. To lay down deci- 
sively or authoritatively -i486. f4. To fix 

beforehand; to ordain, decree -1758. 5. trans. 
To fix or decide causally 1651. 6. To decide 

upon (one of several) 1659. ty. To conclude 
from reasoning, investigation, etc. -1814. 8. 

trans. To ascertain definitely; to fix as known 
1650. 9. Geom. (trans.) To define the position 
of 1840. 10. To resolve a question {dcierminare 
quxstionem), or maintain a thesis, ap, in a dis- 
putation by which a student entered upon the 
degree of B.A.; hence, absolutely, to perform 
the exercises of Determination (sense 3). 
Obs, exc. Hist, 1570. 

X. Let the lawes of Rome d, all. 7 'zV. i. i. 407. 4. 
For evil is determined against our master i Sam, xxv. 
17. s Not the seller, but the buyer, determines 
prices Hobbes. 6. To d. the first passengers by lot 
1771. 8. To d. the velocity of a Glacier Tyndall. 

IIL I. trans. To give a terminus or aim to; 
to direct; to impel to ME. Also fig. a, intr. 
To take its course, go, tend to (arch.) 1651. 3, 
trans. To bring to the determination or resolu- 
tion {to do something) 1672. tAlso refi. [ -» F.se 
diterminer, ] -lyoi* 4. intr. (for nflf To re- 
solve definitely {to ds something) 1450. 

X. Accidental impulses d. us to different paths John- 
son. 2, They all d. and concentio there Sanderson. 

3. These reflections determined me Mrs, Shelley. 

4. Phr. To be deter minedx to be finally and firmly 
resolved. 

Hence Dete'rmined pM, a. (in various senses of 
the vb.) ; resolute ; not tolbe moved from one’s pur- 
pose ; of actions, etc., .showing determination, JDete"T» 
inined-ly adv,, -ness. 

Determiner I (cl^to'jminpi), 1530. [f.prec, 
d- -MR I I . I le who or that which determines, 
in variou.s senses. 2. DETERMINANT B. i. 
Otri. exc. Hht. XS74^ 


Determiner 2. 1450. [F. diurmimr inf. 
used subst. ] Law, The final determining of a 
judge or court of justice; in oyer and d., a var. 
of terminer. Obs. exc. Htst, 

Determinism (d/Touminiz’m). 1846. [f. 
Determine z/. i. The doctrine that 
human action is not free but necessarily deter- 
mined by motives. a. gen. The doctrine that 
everything that happens is determined by a 
necessary chain of causation 1876. So Dete*r- 
minist sb, one who holds the doctrine of d. ; a. 
of or pertaining to d. Determini’stic a, of or 
pertaining to d. or determinists, 
tDeterra*tion. 1686. [f. L. de down + terra. 
(Not conn. w. mod.F. diterrer.)] The carrying 
down of the surface of the earth from hills and 
higher grounds into the valleys, by ram, land- 
slips, etc.; cf. Degradation h -1704. 
Deterrence (di'teTens), 1861. [f. next.] 

Preventing by fear. 

Deterrent (dzTeTent). 1829. [ad. L. deter- 
rentem, pr. pple. of deferrere.] 

A. adj. Deterring; serving or tending to deter, 
as d, weather. 

B. sb. Something that deters 1829. 
Detersion (dzlD-jJsn). 1607. [a. F., or ad. 

L, detersionem, f. detergere,] The action of 
cleansing (a sore, etc.). 

Detersive (d/Ts'isiv). 1586. [Si.F . diiersif, 
-tve, f. L. deters-, ppl. stem of detejgcre,') 

A, adj, I, Cleansing; tending to cleanse 1601. 
2. Med, and Surg. Detergent 1586. 

B. sb, A cleansing agent; a detergent 1634. 
Hence lDete*rsive*ly adv„ -ness. 

Detest (di'te’st), v. 1533. [a. F. ditester y 
ad. L. detestare {■‘art), f. De- I. i down + 
testari.'\ fi. trans. To curse, calling God to 
witness ; to denounce, execrate -1745. a. To 
hate or dislike intensely; to abhor, abominate 
1535. IT Misused for attest, protest, testify, 

X. All posteritie shall.. with execrations d. thy fact 
Le Grys. 2. A fashion shee detests Twel, N. ii. v. 
220. The Justice of the Land detesteth that the 
J udge should himself be an Accuser Fuller, var. 
tDete'state v. {rare). Hence Dete*ster, 
Detestable (di'te’stabT), a. 1461. [a. F., 
ad. L. detestabilis\ see prec. Orig. dciesta'hlc', 
in Spenser and Shaks. de* testable.'] 1. To be 
detested; intensely hateful; execrable, abomi- 
nable. 2. qxisisi-adv. Detestably 1610. 

1. That d. sight Spensfr F, Q. 1. i. 26. The d. 
ornamentation of the Alhambra Ruskin, Hence 
Dete'stahleness, d. quality. Dete*stably adv. 

Detestation (d?T:esti?i*j3n). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. detesiationemi see Detest v.] f i. Public 
execration (of a thing) -1683. mental 

state of detesting; intense dislike or hatred; 
abhorrence 1526. 3. concr. That whicli is de- 

tested 1728. 

2. His d. of priests and lawyers Jowett. 3. Thou 
art grown the d. of all thy party Swift. 

Dethrone (d/Jn^wn), v. 1609. [De- IT. 3; 
cf. F. ditrbiicr.] To remove from the throne; 
to depose. Also trans f and Jig. 

Authoritie to de-Throan and de-Crowne Princes 
1609. Love, by dethroning Reason.. doth kill the 
Man IloYLK. Hence Dethronement, deposition 
from kingly authority. Dethro*ner. var. fDe- 
throni’zc ; whence fDethroniza’tion, dethrouc- 
jnent. 

Detinue (dentin! w), 1563. [a. OF. detenucy 
f. pa. pple. of deienir, ] Law. The act of detain- 
ing (see Detain v. 2); spec, unlawful detention 
of a personal chattel belonging to another, 
Obs. exc. in action, etc., of d. 

Action o/d. : an action at law to recover a personal 
chattel (or its value) wrongfully detained by the 
defendant. Cowrit of d. Also "action or writ of d. 

Detonate (dcidn^Jt, df-), v. 1729. [f. L, 
deionai-,pp\, stem of detonarc; .see Dk- L i, 2. ] 
I. intr. To explode with sudden loud report; 
cf. Detonation. Also fig. 2. trans. T’o 
cause to explode with sudden loud report 1801, 
t. Saltpeter, .detonates, or makes a noiite in the fire 
X739, Hence De'tonatlve a, having the property 
of deton atinjg. De'tonator, that which detonates, 
as a p«rcus#ion-cap j a railway fog-signal. var* fD®*- 
tofdze V, J whence, tDctomxa‘tion. 

DetOHattag ),///. <*. 1808. [£ 

prec. -b^iNG M That detonates* a* Explosive, 
as d, gas; to. That is used in producing detona- 
tion, as d, primer, tube; c. 4^, That explodes, 
or is used in explosion, by percussion, as d, 
hammer, powder* 


D, bulb, the small glass bulb also called Prince 
P Inert's drop, which flies to pieces on a slight scratch. 

Detonation (detdiu?i*j9n, df-). 1677. [a* F., 
f. ditoner to Detonate.] The action of de- 
tonating. I . The noise produced by the sudden 
liberation of gas in connexion with chemical 
decomposition or combination ; hence, explo- 
sion accompanied with a sudden loud report. 
2. gen, A loud noise as of thunder; also, the 
action of causing a substance to detonate 1727. 
Also/^. 

2. The great Crater . . testified by its loud detona- 
tions [etc.] Lyell. 

fDetort (dn^-it), v, 1550. [f. L. detort- y 
detorquere (De- I. 2). Cf. F. diiordre.'] i. trans. 
To turn aside from the purpose; to twist, wrest, 
pervert. (Freq. in 17th c.) 1555. 2. To derive 

by perversion 1605. Hence Deto*rtion, -sion 
fiObs ), the action of detorting; distortion. 
Detour, nd^tour (dzluo-j, \\deu 7 v). 1738. 

[a. F., f. ditourner, OF. dcstourner, f. des-, L. 
dis- + tourner to turn.] A deviation from the 
direct road ; a roundabout way, course, or pro- 
ceeding. Now USLl. lit. 

To avoid these ruts we make long detours Black. 


Detract (di'tiie'kt), v. 1449. [f. L. detract- y 
ppl. stem of detrahere (De- I. 2). In some 
senses app. repr. L. detractare or detreciare.] 

I. I. trans. To take away, withdraw 1509. 2. 

absol. or intr. To take away a portion. Usu. 
to d. from. 1592. 3. trans. To take reputation 

from; to disparage, belittle, traduce. Now 
rare. 1449. Also ^ absol, 

X. That first great giief which. .detracts something 
fiom the buoyancy of the youngest life Disrafli. 3. 
To..d. his greatest actions B. Jons. 

n. ti. trans. To draw away (/;w;z an action, 
etc.); rejl, and intr. To withdraw -1802. t2. 

To draw out, protract -1641; absol, or intr. To 
delay -1592. 

III. =: Detrect. ^trans. To draw back from, 
decline; to give up -1606. 

Hence fDetracta'tion {I'are) == Detraction 
2. Detra'cter — Detractor. Detra’ctingly 
adv. 

Detraction (di'trscdcjan). ME. [a. F,, ad. 
L. detraction em ; see Detract?'. ] i. tA taking 
away, deduction,withdrawal-i8i7; a detracting 
from (merit, etc.) 1633. 2. The action of de- 

tracting from a person's merit or rcptitation; 
the utterance of what is injuiious to hi.s reputa- 
tion ; dcpreciation,dcfamalion, calumny, slander, 
rrhe prevalent sense.) MB*. 1*3. Protraction 
{of time) -1637. 

X, Let it be no d. from the merits of Miss Tox 
Dickens. 2. Enuics abhorred childc, 1 ). Marston. 
Hence tDetra’ctlous a. given to d. 

Detractive (dTto'ktiv), rt!. 1490. [a. OF. 
detractif -ive, f. detract-; see Dl^TRAGT 7/,) 
I. Conveying, of the nature of, or given to, 
detraction. 2. Tending to detract fnm 1654. 
Hence Detra’ctiveness. 

Detractor ((Htras-klw). Also -ter. MBk 
[ad. L. ; see -or.) i. One who detracts; a de- 
famer, trarlucer, calumni.ator, lj2. Anai. A 
DEPRKS.SOR muscle. 7 Obs, 1811. 

X, Every fashion has its detractors Dokan. So 
Detraxtory <*. as DiwRAcriva x. Hence Dc- 
traxtress, a fcnmlo d. 


Detrain (ditra^n), v, i88i. [Dk- IL 2.] 
To alight or discharge from a railway train* 
Hence Detraimment* 

fDetray, v. 1509. [ad* OF. detraire : — T*. 
detrahere.*] « Detract v. i, a. -•X520, 
tDetre-ct, v. 154a. fad. L. dctrectarcy freq, 
oi deirahereP] « Detract v. L 3, III, -1630. 
Hence Detrecta'tion# declinature (rare), 
fDetre-nch, w. ME, fa. OB'. dctrmcMcry 
’Cher; see Dk- I. a.] To cut through -1500; to 
cut up "*1489; fig, to retrench ^654. 

Det^ment (dedrim^nt), sk MB), fa. F., 
ad. U detrimeni'um, f. detenre to wear away.J 
I. Loss or damage done to, or sustained hy, 
any person or thing; that which causes a loss 
1504. a. Astral The position or condition of 
a planet when in the sign opposite its house; 
a condition of weakness r63a* 3* Her, Eclipse 

(of sun or moon) xfiro* 4. pL Certain small 
charges made by colleges and similar societies 
upon their members 1670. 

X. To the great D, of our own natural Subjects *5119. 
Hence Detriment w. to cawe lots or damage to. 


« (mmi). <x (pass), au (loud), p (cut), d chef). & (evsr)* »l (/, eye). 9 (Fr* cau de vie), i (sit)* i (Piycb#). 9 (what), p (gt^t).^ 



DETRIMENTAL 


Detrimental (detrime*ntal). 1656. [f. prec. 

sb. + -AL.] 

A. adj. Causing loss or damage; prejudicial. 

B. sb. A person or thing that is prejudicial; 
in Society slang, a younger brother of the heir 
of an estate; an ineligible suitor. Hence Detri- 
ine'ntally adv. 

Detrital (d/trai-tal),n!. 1832. [f. Detritus 
4--AL.] Physiogr, Of or pertaining to detritus. 
Detrited (di'trai'ted), ppL a. 1697. [ad. L. 
detritus, pa. pple. of deterere + ~ED. ] i. Worn 
down. a. OeoL Formed as detritus 1853. 

Detrition (d/tri'/an). 1674. [f. ppl. stem 

detrit- of L. deterere.] The action of wearing 
away by rubbing. 

D. has made it as smooth as the shingle pebbles on 
our shores 1890. 

Detritus (drtr3i'L;^s). 1795. [a. L. detritus 
rubbing away ; in (improp.) sense 2, perh.f. Fr.] 
ti. Wearing away or down by detrition -1802. 
3. Matter produced by the detrition of exposed 
surfaces, csp. material eroded and washed away 
by aqueous agency; a mass of this nature 1802. 
Also transf. and fig. 

I. The effects of waste and d. Playfair. 2. The 
quantity of d. brought down by the rivers Playfair. 
fig. The loose d, of thought, washed down to us 
through long ages H. Rogers. 

Detrude (dte^-d), v. 1548. [ad. L. detru- 
dere; see De- L i, 2.] i. trans. To thrust or 
force down {lit. and Jig,). 2. To thrust out or 
away {lit. and fg.) 1555. lienee Detru'sion, 
the action of detruding [tit. and fg.). 
Detruncate (d/’tr2?*gktfit), v. 1623. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. detruncare; see De- I. 2. J trans. To 
shorten by lopping off a part {lit. and fg.); to 
cut short. Hence Detrunca*ted ppl. a. — Trun- 
cated, Detruncaiion, the action of cutting 
off or cutting short; the being cut short {hi. 
andyfg.). 

Detrusor 1766. [f. L. detm- 

dere, detruS’-.] Altai. A name for the muscular 
coat of the bladder, by the contraction of which 
the urine is expelled. 

fDetruss (cUtrii's), v. 1475. [a. OF. des^ 
trous'icrtTCiod. F. dltv'-, f. dl’',des-,lj. dis- + troiisses 
baggage. J To spoil, plunder (of baggage) -1598. 
Dette, etc., obs. ff. Debt, etc. I 

Detumescence (dftii^me'sens). 1678. [f. L. 
dctumescerc; see -ence.] Subsidence from 
swelling, or (Jig.) from tumult. 

Detur (di’ii'j). 1836. [L. = ‘ let there be 
given’.) A prize of books given annually at 
Xlarvnrd College, U.S,, to meritorious students : 
so called from the first word of the accompany- 
ing Latin inscription. 

tDetirrb, 7;* 1609. [ad. L. deturbare (De- 
L 1).] 'I'o drive down; to thrust out -1657. 
var. tDetu'rbate {rare). 

*('Detu*ni, 27 . 1450. [n.'F.ddtourmr.’] irans. 
T'o turn away or aside “1745* 
tDetuTpate, v. 1623. [f. ppl. stem of L. 

delurpare (De- I. 3).] 'fo make, or become, 
vile or base -1:833. Hence f Deturpa’tion. 
Deuce 1 (diws). 1481. [a. F. deux^ OF. deus 
two. 'fhe ~cc - earlier -s, as in peace, etc.] 1. 
iiic two at dice or cards is^ 9 * Tennis. [ It. 
a due, F. d deux de jeu.] A term denoting that 
the two sides have each gained three points 
(called 40) in a game, in which case two suc- 
cessive points must be gained in order to win 
the game itS9^‘ d.«ace, two and one (/. e. 

a throw that turns up two with one die and ace 
with the other); hence, a poor throw, bad luck, 
etc. ; d. game» the game won, which makes the 
score in games level when each side has won 
more than five ; so d. set 
Deuce® (dii2s). eoUoq.ot slang. 1651, [prob. 
orig. Gcr, das daus •• the Deuce ^ at dice, 
clmnged in gender. ] Bad luck, plague ; in im- 
precations, etc. b* The spirit of mischief, the 
devil 169.1. c. As an exclam, of incredulous 
surprise ; also, as an emphatic negative X73CO. 

^ b* The very d, is in them Cowpbir. c. The d. he ' 
is I married to that vengeance Swift, Hence Deuced 
(diiSst, u. plaguy, confounded 1 devilish ; often 

advlx J Deuxedfy MpI 

fDeusaa, dettzan- 1570, fa. F. deux ans 
twoyeari.J fc* Apple-Joiin -1741. 

B©U‘tero, bef* a vowel daater-, a. Gr. 
Setirepo-, comb, t second, as in 
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wyctiviarris one who plays second, etc. Hence, 

Deuterocano’nical <z.,of, pertaining to, or con- 
stituting a second or secondary canon ; opp. to 
protocanonical. Deutero’gamist [see next], one 
who marries a second time, or who upholds 
second marriages. Deutero’gamy [Gr. ^d/xor], 
marriage after the death of a first husband or 
wife. Deuterogemic a. [Gr. 7€Voy], of secondary 
origin : in Geol. applied to rocks derived from 
the primary or protogenic rocks. Deutero- 
Isaiah, a second or later Isaiah, to whom some 
attribute c. xl-lxvi of Isaiah. Deuteromcsal 
a. [Gr. /xetros] Eniom., applied to certain cells 
in the wings of hymenopterous insects, now 
usually called the first and third discoidal and 
first apical cells, Deutero-Nicene a., belonging 
to the second Nicene council. Deutero*pathy 
[Gr. -7ra6«a] Med., a secondary affection, 
sympathetic with or consequent upon another; 
hence Deuteropa*thic a., of or pertaining to 
deuteropathy. Deutero'seopy [Gr. -or/coiria, 
afcomd], tthe second view; fan ulterior mean- 
ing; second sight (rare). Deutero’stoma [Gr. 
cFTojxa] Biol,, a secondary blastopore ; hence 
Deuterosto’matous (2. , having a secondary blas- 
topore. Deuteroro'oid {Bioll), a secondary 
zooid produced by gemmation from a zooid. 

Deiitero*nomist 1862. [f. next + -isT.] 
The writer of Deuteronomy, or of the parts of 
it which do not consist of earlier documents. 
Hence Deuteronomi'stic a. of the nature or 
style of the writer of Deuteronomy. 

Deuteronomy (di wter^rndmi, db7Ter^npmi) . 
ME. [ad. eccI.L. Deuteronomium, a. Gr., f. 
SeuT€/)off -f- Fo/xoy. The name is taken from the 
words of the LXX in Deut. xvii. 18 ro Sevrepo- 
vbpuQv TovTo, a mistr. of the Heb. = * a dupli- 
cate of this law'.] The fifth book of the Pen- 
tateuch, which contains a repetition, with 
parenetic comments, of the Decalogue, etc. 
Hence Deuterono*mic, -al a. of or pertaining 
to, or like, the book of D. 
fDeuterosy. rare. 1641. [ad. Gr. Sevrlpcoais 
repetition.] A * tradition of the elders ’ among 
the Jews -1650. 

Deuto-, bef. a vowel deut-, sliortened f. 
Deutero-, used 

I. In Chemistry to distinguish the second in 
order of the terms of any series. Thus Deut- 
o*xide, that which comes next to tha protoxide, 
containing the next smallest quantity of oxygen, 

3. In Biology; as Deutence’phalon [Gr. kjxS- 
(paKos], the second of the three primary cerebral 
vesicles of the embn^o. Hence Deutencephadic 
a. IIDeutomada [L. mala jaw], the second 
pair of jaws of the Myriapoda; hence Deuto- 
madar a. Deuto'merite [Gr. pcepos], the second 
or posterior cell of a dicystid gregarine, as 
dist. from the protomeriie. Deu-toplasm [Gr. 
TTXdap.a], Reichert’s term for the food-yolk of 
the meroblastic egg, e. g. the yellow yolk of a 
bird’s egg; hence Deutopla'smxc, -pla'stic a. 
of, pertaining to, or like, deutoplasm; Demto- 
plasmi'genous ir. producing deutoplasm; Deu- 
topla'smogen, that which is convex ted into 
deutoplasm. Deutoscodex [Gr. aic&iXrif], a 
daughter-cyst of a scolex or cystic worm. Deu- 
tote*rgite [L. iergum], the second dorsal seg- 
ment of the abdomen of insects, Deuto’vum 
[ L. ovum], pi. -ova, a secondary egg-cell; also 
called metovum, and after-egg, 

ItDeutzia (di:w*tsid, doidsia). 1837. [f. J. 
beutz of Amsterdam.] Bat. A genus of shrubs 
(N.O. Saxifragacex), natives of China and 
Japan, cultivated for their white flowers. 
llDeva (cia*v&). 1819. [Skr., 'a god’, 

‘a shining one’, f. *div^ to shine^ A god; 
one of the good spirits of Hindu mythology. 

Devalue, 1918. [De-.] To reduce or 
annul the value of. Devaduate v., -a*tiou, 
IlDevanagati (d^uvainS’garf). 1781. [Skr. ; 
lit, ’ Nagarl (? town-script) of the gods J The 
formal alphabet in which the Sanskrit is written. 
Also called Nagati* Used both as adj. and sb. 

Devance (d Arams), 1485. [a. F. devancer^ 
after Advance* Obs. early in 17th c. ; occas. 
used in X9thc,j To forestall; to get ahead of; 
to outstrip. 


DEVELOPMENT 

tDevamt, devau*nt. ME. [a. F ^ f. L. de 
+ late L. ahante. ] 

A. adv. In front 1609. 

B. sb. Front -1599. 

Deva*porate, v. 1787. [f. De- IL i + L. 
vaporem, after Evaporate.] To condense or 
become condensed. Hence tDevapora*tion. 
•[Devastate (dewasUd), v. 1634. [f. L. de^ 
vastat-, devastare (De- 1 . 1, 3), Rare till 19th c. J 
To lay waste, ravage, render desolate. 

A succession of cruel wars had devastated Europe 
Macaulay.^ var. Deva*st Cnow rare). Hence 
De*vastative a. having the quality of devastating. 
De’vastator, he who or that which devastates. 
Devastation (devast^i*j9n). 1603. [prob. 

а. F. devastation?^ i. The action of devastating; 
devastated condition; laying waste; ravages. 
3. Law. Waste of the property of a deceased 
person by an executor or administrator 1670. 

I. The great Devastations made by the Plague 
Hale, 

I! Devastavit (dJv^stT^i'vit). 1651. [L. ; ‘he 
has wasted ’.] Law. A writ that lies against an 
executor or administrator for waste of the 
testator's estate; also, the offence of such waste. 
Deve, obs. f. Deave v. to deafen. 
Devel(dew’l), i- 3 . dV. 1786. [?] A stunning 
blow. Hence De'vel v. to strike with such a 
blow; De'veller, a boxer. 

Develop (dzVeriop), v. Also develope. 
1592. [a. F. developper; cf. mod.It. sviluppaie. 

\ See also Envelop.] ti. trans. To unfold, un- 
roll; to unfurl -1868. b. Geom. To flatten out 
(a curved surface); to change the form of (a 
surface) by bending 1879. To unveil; to 
unfold; to disclose -1837. 3. To unfold more 

fully, bring out all that is contained in 1750; in 
Mil., to open gradually (an attack) 1883. 4. 

Math. To change the form of a mathematical 
j function or expression without changing the 
value 1871. 5. To bring forth from a latent or 
elementary condition 1813 ; in Photogr., to bring 
out and render visible (the latent image pro- 
duced by actinic action upon a sensitive sur- 
face); to apply to (the plate, etc.) the treatment 
by which this is effected. Also absol. 18^15. 6. 
trans. To cause to grow (what exists in the 
germ); to evolve 1839. Also transf. and refi. 
7. intr, (for refl.j) To unfold itself, grow from a 
germ ; to grow into a fuller, higher, or maturer 
condition 1843. 

X. Tod. the latent excellencies . . of our art Sir J. 
Reynolds, an idea Hare^ property Sir R. Romer. 
S. We thus d. both attraction and repulsion Tyndall. 

б. They grow, or in modern phraseology they are 
developed Argyll. Forces have been at work, develop- 
ing in each great continent animal forms peculiar to 
itself Hauchton. transf. Fresh powers, .which . .d, 
further resources H. Martineau. It is astonishing 
what ambulatory powers he can d. Helps. 7. London 
developed into the general mart of Europe Green. 
The time swine fever takes to d. i8gi. 

Developable (di'vedopabl), <z. {sb.) i8i6. 
[f. prec. vb.J i. Capable of being developed or 
developing 1835. 3. sb. (Math.) A developable 

surface; a ruled surface in which consecutive 
generators intersect (Salmon). 

Developer (cUve’lopoi), S'. 1833. [f. as prec. 
+-ER.] He who or that which develops; in 
Photogr., a chemical agent by which photo- 
graphs are developed. 

Development (cl/ve*lopment). Also -ope-, 
1756. [f, as prec. -H-MENT, after F, diveloppe- 

ment.'] 

I . 1. A gradual unfolding ; a fuller working out 

of the details of anything. Also quasi-rtiFzr.p'. that 
in which this is realized. a. Evolution; the 
production of a natural force, energy, or new 
form of matter 1794. 3. The growth of what 

is in the germ; the condition of that which is 
developed; Evolution 1844. 4. Growth from 
within 1836. 5. A developed or well-grown con- 
dition 1851 . 6. The developed result or product 
1843, 

a. The d, of heat 1794. 3. The d. of buds and 

flowers Sir B. Brodie. D. theory or hypothesis 
{Biol .) ; the doctrine of Evolution; esp. as^taught by 
Lamarck (died 1:839). 6, The butterfly.. is the d, of 

the grub J.H. Newman. 

II. Techn. uses. x. Geom. The unbending of 
any curved surface into a plane, or of a non- 
plane curve into a plane curve x8oo. a. Math. 
The process of expanding any expression into 
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another of equivalent value or meaning; the 
expanded form itself i8i6. 3* Phoiogn The 

process of developing a photograph (see De- 
velop V, 5) 1845. 4‘ The unfolding of 

the capacities of a musical phrase or subject by 
modifications of melody, harmony, etc.; esp, in 
a sonata; the part of a movement in which this 
takes place. Also attrib. 1880. 

Hence Devedopmemtal a, of or pertaining to 
d. ; evolutionary. Developmcntally adv, De- 
velopmentist [nonce-wdd)^ an evolutionist. 
tDevenu'state, z;. rare, 1653. [De- 6.] To 
deprive of beauty. 

Devest (diVe'st), v, arch. 1563. [a. OF. 
devester, f. des-^ de-- = Lni dis- (see De- 6, Dis-) 
-{■vestir, mod.F. vitir ^—L. vestire. Now Di- 
vest, exc. in sense 4.] ti. trans. To unclothe, 
undress -1649. +2. To strip i?/ anything that 

covers -1809. Also ts- To take off; to 

put off, lay aside -1765. Also 4. Law. 

To take away (a right, etc. vested in any one), 
to alienate 1574; tto dispossess of any right, 
etc. -1810. 

8. And Aaron of his Ephod to d. Dryden. Hence 
Deve’sture, the action of devesting {rare). 
tDeve*x, a. (sb.) ME. [ad. L. devexus (De- 
1. 1). J I. Bent down, sloping downward -1669. 
a. sb. = Devexity 1627. 
fDeve-xity. 1601. [ad. L. devexitas."] Down- 
ward incline; concavity -1618. 
tDe*viant, ppl. a. rare. ME. [ad. late L. 
deviantem.] 1, Deviating -1623. 2. That di- 

verts 1471. 

tDe*viate, 75/4 a. rare. 1560. [ad. late L. 
deviatus.^ Turned out of the way; remote 
■-1638. I 

Deviate (drvii<5it), v. 1633. [f, L, demai-, 1 
ppl. stem of deviare to turn out of the way; see 
De- I. 2. Cf. F. divier.'l i. intr. To turn ‘ 
aside from the course or track; to turn out of 
the way ; to swerve 1635. Also fig. 2. trans. 

To turn (any one) out of the way, divert, de- 
flect Uit, and fig^ 1660. 

I. Neither stand still, nor go hack, nor d. Quarles. 

Shadwell never deviates into sense Dryden. 2. 
To let them d. him from the right path Cotton. 
Hence De’viative a. causing or tending to deflexion. 
De*viator. De’viatory a. deviating. 

Deviation (dfvii(?i ’Jon). 1603. deviare 
to Deviate.] i. The action of deviating; 
turning aside from a track; swerving, deflexion 
1646. fb. Astron. The deflexion of a planet’s 
orbit from the plane of the ecliptic : attri- 
buted in the Ptolemaic astronomy to an oscil- 
latory motion of the deferent 1727. c. Comnt. 
Voluntary departure from the intended course 
of a vessel without sufficient cause 1809. 2. 

Divergence from the straight line, from the 
mean, or standard position; variation, deflexion; 
the amount of this 1675. 3* fiS- Divergence 

from any course, method, rule, standard, etc. 
(The usual sense.) 1603. tb. Deviation from 
rectitude -1831. fc, A digression -1713. 

8, D. o/the compass^ the deflexion of the needle of 
a ship’s compass, owing to the magnetism of the iron 
in the ship, etc. Conjugate d. {PaiJu)i see Con- 
jugate a. 3. A d. fiom the plain accepted meaning 
of words Grove. 

Device (d/vai*s). [ME. devis, devys, a. OF. 
devis masc,; also devise, a. OF. devisei Rom. 
derivs. of L. divis~, ppl. stem of dividere.'] i. 
The action, or faculty, of devising; invention, 
ingenuity. Now arch, and rare. (orig. devis). 
ME. b. Design {arch.) ME. fa. Purj^ose 
(orig. devis) -1^48. 8» Will, pleasure, inclina- 
tion, desire (orig. devis) ME, f 4. Opinion, 

notion; oceas., advice "1594. ts* Talk, chat. 
[F, devise,] -1610. 6. Something devised; an 
arrangement,plan, contrivance; often an under- 
hand contrivance; a plot, stratagem, trick ME, 

7, cancr. The result of contriving: an invention, 
contrivance ME. 8* Something fancifully de- 
vised ME. g. spec. An emblematic figure or 
design, esp. one borne by a particular person, 
etc., as a heraldic bearing, etc.: usually accom- 
panied by a mott® ME. ; also, a motto or legend 
borne with or in place of such a design 1724. 

X, Gold, or silven or stone, graven by art and man’s 
d. Jets xvii, ag. Tis Plate of rare deuic© Cymb. t, 
vi. 189. 3. We will walk after our own deuices fen 
xviii. 12. 6. By this happy d, ..[they] screen them- 

selves Pkjestlkv. 7, Devices for baling out hay 
R WIGHT. 8. A tlyvyse of gooUl for mastres Margret 


1465. Ballad, jest, and riddle’s quaint d, Beattie. 
Masques and devices, welcome Shirley. 9. The 
deuice he beares vpon his shield Is a blacke Ethyope, 
reaching at the sunne. The word, Zwat tua znta 
niiki Shaks. Per, n. il 19. A banner with the strange 
d , ‘Excelsior’ Longf. Hence Devi’ceful a, full 
of d. ; ingenious, curious (now rare), Devi*cefully 
(tde'risefully) adv. Devicefulness. 

Devil (de’vT, dewil), sb, [OE. ddofol^ etc., 

a. Gr. lid^dKos, ‘ the Devil, Satan *, a specific 

application of bidPokos ‘accuser, slanderer, tra- 
ducer f. Sia/BaWeiy to slander, ht, to throw 
across.] i. The Devil [repr. Gr. b 5id/3o\os of 
•the LXX and New Test.]; In Jewish and 
Christian theology, the supreme spirit of evil, 
the tempter and spiritual enemy of mankind, 
the foe of God and holiness, Satan. (In this 
sense without a pi.) b. In pi. applied to ‘ the 
Devil and his angels’; see Matt. xxv. 41. c. 
As tr, Heb. — ‘ satyrs Pev, xviii. 2. 2. = 

Demon (sense 2), q.v. OE. Also fig.; see Blue 
Devil. 3. Hence, generically, A fiend, a demon. 
Also applied to the idols or false gods of the 
heathen. OE. 4. transf, A malignantly wicked 
man; in ME. occas. a giant OE. b. In later 
use, a term of reprobation; also used playfully 
1601. c. A term of contempt or pity (chiefly 
with poor), [So in It., Fr., etc.] 1698. d. 
Applied to a vicious beast 1834. 5. spec. Printer* s 
d. ; the errand-boy in a printing office 1683. b. 
A junior legal counsel who does professional 
work for another, usually without fee 1849. 6. 
fig. Applied to qualities 1604. 7. Used (usu. 

with qualifications) as the name of various 
animals, on account of their characteristics 1686. 
8. A name of various instruments, machines, 
etc., esp. such as work with sharp teeth or 

I spikes 1831. 9. A name for various highly- 

seasoned broiled or fried dishes; also for hot 
ingredients 1786. 10, A form of firework; a 

cracker, squib 1742. 1 1. A moving sand-spout 
in Eastern countries 1835. ‘ The 

seam which margins the waterways on a ship’s 
hull’ (Smyth), iz, predicatively •, Something 
as bad as the devU 1710. Also attrib. 

X, All gathers up in a person, in the d., who has a 
kingdom, as God has a kingdom Trench. The d. 
appears himself. Armed and accoutred, horns and 
hoofs and tail Browning, a. Devils they adore for 
deities Milt. P. L, i. 373, He hath a deuill and is 
mad yohn x. 20. 4. Haue I not chosen you twelue, 

and one of you is a deuill yohn vi. 70. 6. The diuell 
drunkennesse Oth, ii. iii. 297. Evans bowled steadily, 
but without much ‘d.* 1884. 7. Tasmania7t d., a 

cainivorous marsupial of Tasmania {Sarcaphilus 
ursinus) ; Sea i?., the Devil-fish, 8. To the paper 
factory, where they have a horrid machine they call 
the d., that tears everything to bits O. W. Holmes. 
Another holds a curry or d. In utter abomination 
. Irving. 13. These Southern girls are the d. 1885. 
Phrases, etc. Ta go to the d. t to go to perdition. 
So to wish any one at the d.^ etc. WJuj^yjkat,^ how, 
where, when the d. : expressions of Impatience, irrita- 
tion, surprise, etc. Used interjcctionally in siune 
sense, and, prefixed to a sb., to express strong negation. 

In proverbs, etc. a. The d,io pay s supposed to refer 
to bargains made by wizards, etc., with Satan, and the 
inevitable payment in the end. b. To play the d . : , 
to act diabolical ly^ do mischief, c. The a, a7nong the 
tailors: a row going on j also a game. 

Cot7ib.t d.-bird,, a name of various birds, esp. the 
Swift, and the Brown Owl of Ceylon; *boE, a sham 
bolt; ‘a bolt with false clenches, often introduced 
into contract-built ships ’(Smyth); -carriage, -cart, 
one for moving heavy ordnance; d.-lu-a-bush, a 
garden flower, Nigclla datnascena, with horned cap- 
sules peering from a bush of finely-divided involucre ; 
d. on two sticks, a double cone made to spin in the 
air by means of a string attached to two sticks held 
in the hand; -shrieker, -skriker, the Swift {local): 
-tree, an apocynaceous tree {Alstonia scholaris) of 
India, Africa, and Australia, having a powerfully 
bitter bark and milky juice 1 •wood, Osmanikus 
nmericanus, N.O, Oleaceot,& small N. American tree 
with wood of extraordinary toughness and heaviness ; 
-worabip, the cult of the d., or of a demon 1 00 
-worshipper, •worshipping j -wort, a plant 

b. Special phrases. DeviFs advocate tU 
vocaius diaboii% one who urges the devirs plea 
against the canonization of a saint, etc. ; hence, one 
who advocates the wrong side, or injures a cause by 
his advocacy I devlFs bones, dice; devil's cow, 
a black beetle; devil's darning-needle (iT*. .S'.)** 
deoils nmdk (see also c); devil's dirt, devil's 
dung, asafcetidai devil's doseni see Dosen; 
devu'sfingen a belemnite* devil's fingers, the 
star-fishi devirs needle, the dragon-fly , Dews 
Own the 88th Foot {the DetnTs own cmnaughi 
b^s)% also the Inns ofCourtRifleCorps of Volunteers; 
devil’s tattoo » see Tattoo i devil's toe-nail, a 
belemnite. 


c. in popular names of plants ; devil’s apple, the 
thorn-apple {Datura^ Stra 77 iomu 7 n) ; devil’s apron, 
a U.S. name of species of LaTninaria and other sea- 
weeds with a large dilated lamina; devil’s club 
( U.Si), a prickly arahaceous plant, Fatua horrida ; 
devil’s cotton, an East Indian tree, Abro} 7 ta, the 
fibres of which are made into cordage; devil’s 
darning-needle, Scandix Pecten Veneris ; devil’s 
ear a species of wake-robin (Arum); devil’s 

fig, the prickly pear ; devil’s leaf, a virulent species 
of stinging nettle, Urtica urentissima, found in 
Timor. 

Hence De’vildom, the rule of the (or a) d. ; the 
domain of the d. ; the condition of devils. De'viless, 
a she-devil. De'vilet, a little d., in various senses ; 
the Swift. De’vilbood, the condition and estate of 
a d. De*viling,^ a young d. ; the Swift {local), 
DewUism, devilish quality ; d.-worship. De’vilize 
V. to make a d. of ; \tntr, to act as a d. De’vilkin, 
an imp ; also fig. De’vil-like rt. and adv. tDe’villy, 
devily «. = Devilish. De'vilment, mischief; a 
devilled dish ; a devilish device. Devilry, fa de- 
mon ; diabolical art ; devilish mischief ; joc reckless 
mischief, hilarity, or daring; demonology; devils 
collectively. De'vilsMp, the office or condition of 
a d. De'viltry = Devilry. 

Devil (deVl, de*vil), v. 1652. [f. the sb.] 
i'l. To play the devil with. 2. trans. To grill 
with hot condiments 1800. 3. intr. To act as 

devil to a lawyer (see Devil sb. 5 b) 1864. 4. 

To tear to pieces (rags, etc.) with a devil (see 
Devil 8). 

De‘vil-dodger. 1791. [See Dodge z;.] 
One who tries to dodge the devil; also, a nick- 
name for (ranting) preachers, 

De*vil-fish. 1814. A name of various large 
and formidable fishes, etc.; esp. a. A large 
pediculate fish {Lophms piscatorius), also called 
Angler (q.v.). b. In U.S., a gigantic species 
of eagle-ray, Ceratoptera vampyrus, having ex- 
panded sides, the e.xpanse of which is some- 
times 20 feet. Less commonly, c. The Cali- 
fornian grey whale, d. The piranha of Uru- 
guay. e. The octopus, cuttle-fish, or other 
cephalopod. 

DeviHsli(de'vTiif),ri. 1494. [f. Devil + 
-ISH. ] 1. Flaving the nature or character of the 
devil; diabolical, execrable. 2. Of or belonging 
to the devil 1526. 3. loosely. Violent ; extremely 
bad; enormous, excessive 1612, 4. adv. Very 

1612. 

I. A diuelish knaue Oth. ii. i. 249. D. whisperings 
PoLLOK. 2. Devilishe instigacion Hall. Hcncc 
De'vilish-ly «^i?b.,»ness. 
i'Devidity. 1589. [f. as prcc., after civility^ 
etc. ] Dcvilism -1609. 

De'vil-may-ca*re. 1837. [The cxclam. 
used attrib.] Wildly reckless; careless and 
rollicking. 

DeviVs-bit. 1450. [tr. mod. I/, morsus dia^ 
boli.j Herb, i, A species of Scabiou.s (Scabiosa 
sieccisa ) ; also Devil s-bit Scabious, 2. transf. 
(in U.S.) ChamxUrium luicnm, the Blaming 
Star, N.O. Lillacex, 

DeviTs books. 1729. A name for Playing 
Cards. 

Devil's claw, t, Naut, a. A very strong 
split hook made to gra.sp a link of a chain cable, 
and used as a stopper, b. A grapnel. 2. 
Conchol, A Scorpion shell (Pteroceras Scorpio) 
from the Indian Ocean. 

Devil's coach-horse. 1840. The large rove- 
beetle {Goerius olens), so called from its defiant 
attitude when disturbed. 

Devil's dirst. 18^0. The flock made of old 
cloth by the machine called a devil; shoddy. 
(Orig. the dust made in this process.) 

Deal's guts. 1670. Herb. A name of the 
Dodder (Cuseuta), from its pale slender stems 
which wind round and strangle other plants. 
Devil's mUk. 1578. [tr. Get. 

A name given to plants with acrid milky juice; 
e.g. the Sun-Spurge (Euphorbia Hethseopia) 
and Petty Spurge (E* Peplus). 
fDevi-UCt, ppl a. rare, 1573. [ad. 1.. de^ 
vineim,'] Bounden -1643. 

Devious (dPviw), a. 1509, [f, L. devias (t. 
de m De- L 2 4 vfa) 4-ous,J 1. Lying out of the 
way; remote, seauestered. a, Departing from 
the direct way ; following a winding or erratic 
course i6a8. Erring, straying *633. 4. 

quasi-4;ri^v* 1782, 

*, Ihese d. and untrmldnn i«e-fields Kan*. i. A 
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shoal of d. minnows Lowell. Hence I)e*vious*ly 
adv.^ -ness. 

fDeviTginate, v. 1583. [f. L. devirginai-, 
ppl. stem of devirginare\ see De- I. 6.J iraiis. 
To deprive of virginity ; to deflower. Also fig 
-1680. So fDeviTginate ppL a. Hence De- 
virgina'tion. Devi*rginator [rare). 
Deviscerate(di'vi’ser^it),z;.rd;7'/?. 1727. [De- 
II. I.] To disembowel, eviscerate. Hence De- 
viscera'tion. 

Devise (d/vsi z), v, ME. [a. OF. deviser 
: — late pop.L. ^divisare, freq. of dividere to 
Divide.] ti. trans. To divide -1483. t2. To 
assign, appoint, order, direct or trans.) 

-1606. 3. Law. To give by will. Now only of 

realty, but formerly = bequeath. ME. 4. To 
order the plan or design of; to plan, contrive, 
think out, frame, invent. (The chief current 
sense.) ME. Also absol. 5. irans. In a bad 
sense : To plot, scheme [arch.) ME.; to feign, 
invent [arch.) 1513; also ahsol. t6. trans. (or 
absol.) To contrive successfully; to 'manage’ 
-1592. fy. To prepare with skill, purvey. 
(Also absol.) -1500, f 8. trans. (or absol.) To 
conceive; to conjecture -1814. tg. intr. (or 
irans with obj. cl.) To think, deliberate “I599. 
f 10. To consider, scan -1509 ; to discern -1620. 
fx I. To recount -1570. Also ii?iir. (or absol.). 

1 1 3 . To confer, converse, talk. [So in mod. F. ] 
rcfl. and intr. -16x4. 

4. The moost. .delicate dysshes, that can or may be 
deuysed for a kynge 1526. Speake all good you can 
deuise of Caesar Jul. C. in. i. 246. 5. For thirtie 

pence he did my death d. G. Herbert. D. fair pleas 
for delay Bowen, ix. intr. Let us. .a little d. of those 
evils [etc.] Spenser. Hence Devrsable a. that can 
be devised, bequeathed, or contrived. Devi’sal 
{rare\ the act of devising j contrivance, invention. 
Devi'ser, one who devises ; a contriver, inventor, etc. 
Devise (d/vorz), sb. 1542. [a. OF. devise^ 
devis (in same sense) :«--Rom. deviso, devisa, 
for L. devisus, and (late) divisa. The same wd. 
as Device sb. , and formerly also so spelt.] The 
act of devising by will; a testamentary disposi- 
tion of real property ; the clause in a will con- 
veying this. (Cf. Devise v. 3.) 

Devisee (d/Varzr). 1542. [f. Devise v. + 
-EE.] Law. The person to whom a devise is 
made. (Correl. to devisor.) 

Devisor (diVai’zpi). 1542. [a. AF. devisour, 
f. (ult.) F. deviser to Devise, Formerly used 
in all senses of the vb. j One who makes a de- 
vise. (Correl. to devisee.) 

Devitalize (di'vartabiz), v. 1849. [De- 
n. I.] irans. To deprive of vitality or vital 
qualiti es. I leiice Devi taliza*tion. 
tDevita*tioii. jare. 1614. [ad. L. devita- 
tiomm, f. deviiatr.j Shunning; exhortation to 
shun : opp. to invitation -1623. So tDevi’te 
V, trans., to shun; to ask not [to do). I_.amb. 
Devitrify (divrtribi), z/. 1832. [De- II. 1 ; 
app. after F. divitrifier. ) tram. To deprive of 
vitreous qualities; to cause (glass, etc.) to be- 
come opaque, hard, and crystalline in structure. 

I Icnce Devi!triflca*tion, the action or process of 
devitrifying. 

Devocalize (dlvi^ivk^biz), v. 1877. [De- 
n. 1.] irans. To make (a vowel, etc.) voiceless 
or non-sonant. Hence Devocaliza’tion. 
tDe*vocate, v. rare. 1570. [f. I^. devoeai-, 
deimare; see De- I. x, 2. | trans. lb call down 
->1633. Hence tDcvoca*tion, a calling down 
or Jiway. 

Devoid (d/voi*d), a. ME. [Orig. pa. pple. 
of Devoid v., short for devoided.] i. With of: 
Empty, void, de.stitute; entirely without. (Orig. 
participial, like bereft.) 2. Without <?/: Void, 
empty. Spenser. , j 

X. I fc lay jspeechleflBe, deuold of sence and motion ! 
Knoi.les. I 

f Devoid, ran. ME, [a. OF. de-, des- 
voidkn etc., mod. didder, f. de-, des- (L. dis-) r 
vuide, mod. vide.] x. trans, lb cast out; to 
void -1509. To make void or empty -1548. 
Devoir ME. [a. OF- 

devoir, subst. use of vb. ' to owe ' debere. 
The old prormne. is retained in Endeavour.] 
X , One’s duty, (Chiefly in phr, to do ends dJ arch. 
t«- One's utmost or best -idyx, fa. Service 
due to any one --174% 4* A dutiful act of civility 
or respect ; u«u. in //. 14. . , ts. pi. Moneys 
due; dues -*641. 


4. I beseech your ladyship instruct me where I may 
tender my devoirs Dryden. 

Devolute (de*v<yhi 7 t), v. rare. 1534. [f. L. 
devolut- ppl. stem; see Devolve.] trans. To 
pass by devolution; to Devolve. So fDe’vo* 
lute ppl. a. devolved. 

Devolution (dev^li^-Jan). 1545. [ad.med.L. 
deruoluizonem ; see Devolve. ] i . Rolling down ; 
descending or falling with or as with a rolling 
motion. 2. Biol. (opp. to Evolution) : De- 
generation 1882. 3. The causing of anything 

to descend or fall upon ; the handing (of any- 
thing) on to a successor 1621. 4. spec. The 

delegation of portions or details of duties to 
subordinate officers or committees 1780. 

1. This. . D. of Earth and Sand from the Mountains 
Woodward. Jig. A long d. of years 1651. 3. Ad. of 
the right of election for that turn Blackstone. A d. 
of the crown Hallam. ^ 4. To lighten the cares of the 
central Legislature by judicious d. T. Jefferson. 

Devolve (di’v^’lv), ». ME. {pA.'h.devolvere 
(De- I. x).] 

I. trans. x. To roll down; to cause to descend 
with rolling motion; also to unroll, unfurl 
(arch.), a. Jig. To cause to pass to or fall upon 
(a person) 1538. 3. spec. To delegate to 

deputies duties for which the responsibility 
belongs to the principal 1633. 

I. His Thamesi With gentle course develving fruit- 
ful Streams Prior. He spake of virtue.. And .De- 
volved his rounded periods Tennyson. 3. To d. on 
others the weight of government Hume. 

n. intr. I. To roll or flow down or on [lit. 
and Jig, ) 1579. 2.yf/. To pass to the ne.Kt in 
natural or conventional order 1555. 3. Of per- 

sons : a. To come upon as a charge, b. To sink 
gradually. lObs. 1748. 

a. The Empire thus deuolued to Dioclesian Speed. 
Upon him would d. the chief labour Tyndall. 

Devonian (d/v^umian), a. [sb.^ 16x2. [f. 
med.L, Devonia, latinized form of Devon, OE. 
Defena-scir.'] i. Of or belonging to Devon- 
shire; as sb. A native or inhabitant of Devon- 
shire. 2. Geol. Name of a system of rocks lying 
below the Carboniferous and above the Silurian 
formations; hence, of or pertaining to this for- 
mation and its geological period, var. Devo’iiic 
a. [rare). 

Devonport ; see Davenport. 
Devonshire, v. ; see Denshire. 
-j-Devora-tion. 1528 [a. obs. F., ad. L. de- 
vorationeni. ] The action of devouring or con- 
suming -1614. 

II Devo-ta. [It. and Sp.] A female devotee. 

Evelyn. 

f DevO'tary. 1646. [ad. med.L. devoiarhis.'] 
A votary; a devotee -X670. 

Devote (d^vJu-l), a. and sb. arch. 1596. 

t ad. L. devotus, pa. pple. of devovere. Repl. by 
)EVOTEE, or occas. identified with mod.F. 
devote fern.] 

A. ppl. a. = Devoted. 

B. adj. = Devout 1625, j 

C. sb. A devotee 1630. I 

Devote (d W ut), v. 1586. [f. L. devot-, ppl. 
stem of devovere', see De- I. 2I] i. To appro- 
priate by, or as if by, a vow ; to set apart or 
dedicate solemnly or formally; to consecrate 
(/i?). 2. To give up, addict, apply zealously or 
exclusively [to); esp. refl. to devote oneself 1604. 
3. To consign to destruction ; to pronounce a 
curse upon 1647. 

I. No denoted thing that a man shall deuote vnto 
the Lord Lev. xxvil. a8. To d. property to charity 
Ld. Eldon. a. D. this day to mirth Rowk. [He] 
who devotes himself to some intellectual pursuit 
JowETT. Hence Bevo’tement, the action of de- 
voting, or fact of being devoted ; dedication. ^ De- 
vo'ter, ta devotee [rare) f one who devotes (Diels.). 
fBevo’tress, a female devotee, var. fHevoU't v. 
f Devote. Erron. f. Devote sb., with pscudo- 
Fr. spelling. Fielding. 

Devoted (dAr^^u*t6d), fpl. a. 1594. [f. De- 
vote V. +-ED ^.1 I • Vowed ; dedicated, con- 
.secrated 2. Characterized by devotion 1600. 
3. Doomed x6ix. 

a. Sir, your very d. Sherioan# 3, Round our d. 
heads the billows heat Prior. Hence Bevo'teddy 
adv., -ness. 

Devotee (devi^tP). 1645. [f. Devote v . or 
a., after assignee, etc. Repl. Devote sb.\ 1. 

One who is zealously devoted to a party, 
cauMe, pursuit, etc.; a votary i6s7' 


i~i^. K^ln). ^ (Fr. p/wj. ii ((rerrMiWler). * (Fr. d«ne). fl (o«rl). S (e.) (there). 


One characterized by religious devotion, esp. of 
an extreme or superstitious kind. 

1. A d, of vegetarianism Burton, a He grew older, 
became .from a profligate a d, Harris. Hence 
Devotee*ism» the principles or practice of a d. 

Devotion (d^v^u-J^n), sb. ME. [a. OF. de- 
vocion, -dun, -tiun, early ad. L. devotionein, f. 
devovere.] 

L In religious use : from eccl.L., through 
OF. I. The fact or quality of being devoted to 
religious observances, etc. ; reverence, devout- 
ness ME. 2. Religious worship or observance, 
b. spec. An act of worship ; now only m pi. c. 
A form of worship, for private use. ME. fa. 
An oblation ; alms -166:2. 4. The action of 

devoting; solemn dedication, consecration. (A 
Renascence sense.) 1502. 

X. A journey of D. to Rome Prideaux. Devoclon 

.to Cupido Chaucer, 2. A splendid book of devo- 
tions F REEMAN. 

n. In non-religious use; from ancient L. 
through It. and Fr. i. The quality of being 
devoted to a person, cause, etc. 1530. t2. De- 
voted service; disposal -1839. fs* That to 
which anything is devoted; object, purpose 
-■1646. 4. The action of applying to a par- 

ticular use or purpose 1861. 

I. This fervid d. to art in Charles DTsraeli. 2. 
Phr. To be at the d. of, to be entirely devoted to. 3 
Rich. HI, IV. i. g. 4, The d. of a few pages to it 
M. Paftison. 

Hence^ fDevotionair [rare), var of Devoiiottary. 
Devo'tional a. of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
characterized by, d. Devo'tionalist, one given to 
d. DevotionaTity. Devo'tionally adv, fDe- 
vo'tionary a. pertaining to d. ; sb. a Devotee. 
Devo'tionist, a devotionalist. 
fDevoto (dz'vdu-tf?), sb. PL «oes, -o's, -os ; 
also (as in It.) -i. 1599. [a. It. or Sp. : — L. de- 
votus. ] A devotee ■-X712, var. (or ? misprint) 
fDevo’tor. 

Devour (divati®*!), v. ME. [a. OF. devorer, 
ad. L. devorare, f. De- I. x-rvorare to swallow.] 
1. To swallow or eat up voraciously, as a beast 
of prey. 2. Of human beings : To eat greedily, 
consume or make away with, as food, to eat 
like a beast ME. 3. To consume destructively; 
to waste, destroy, swallow up ME. 4. To take 
in greedily the sense of (a book, etc.) 1581; to 
look upon with avidity 162X ; to swallow (cha- 
grin, etc.) 1650. 5. Of things : To absorb 1500. 

X. Turned, as a wolf to d. the lambs Sewel. 3, 
This thy son . . which hath devoured thy living witli 
harlots Luke xv. 30. Time bath devoured it [the 
Monument] Sir T. Herbert. The quicksand that 
devours all mlserie Marston. 4. With eager Eyes 
devouring .. The breathing Figures of Corinthian 
Brass Dryden. Hence Bevou'rable a, that can be 
devoured ; consumable. Devou’rer, one who or that 
which devours. fDevouTess, a female devourer. 
DevouTingly adv. DevouTment, the action of 
devouring. 

Devout (di'vQU't), a. and sb. [ME. devot, 
devout, a. OF. devot, devote, ad. L. devotus, pa. 
pple. of devovere. Cf, Devote a.] A. i. De- 
voted to divine worship or service; reverential 
in religious exercises; pious, religious; fgen. 
devoted [to a person or cause) "-1659. 2. Of 

actions, etc.: Showing or expressing devotion 
ME. 3. Earnest, sincere, hearty 1828. 

X. A shorte orison, saide with good devouute herte 
1450. gen. The most d. friend of the Church 1659. 
a. Uplifted hands, and eyes d. Milt. P. L. xi. 863. 

B. sb. ti. A devotee “I673. 2. The devotional 
part (of a composition, etc.). Milt. 

I Hence Devou’tly adv. in a d. manner; earnestly, 


sincerely- 

t-Devou'tful, a. 1597, [irreg. f. Devout a. 
-f-FUL.] Full of devoutness; pious -1604. 

As painfull Pilgrim in deuoutfull wise 1598. So 
tBevou'tless a, without devoutness. 
Devoutness (diTvautnes). ME. [f. Devout 
<z.+-NESS.l The quality of being devout; re- 
limusness, piety. 

fDevo'Ve, v. 1567. [ad. L. devovere ; see 
De- L 2. ] To devote -1808. 
fDevow, V. 1579. [a. F. ddvouer^ i. De- I. 
2, after L* devovere; see Devote.] 

1. trans. To dedicate or give up by vow -X609. 

2. To devote "-1633, 3. To disavow [rare) 1610. 
Devu'lgatize, 1868. [De-II. 1.] trans. 

To free from vulgarity. 

Shakespeare, and Plutarch’s ‘Lives', arc very de- 
vukarizing hooks Aebott. 

Dew sb. [<fjom. Teut : OE. d^aw 
; — OTeut. *dauwo-, Aryan ^dhduoo-; cf. Skr. 


e (ipi) (wm). g (Fr. faire). § (f*r, fifrn, tfarih). 
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dhaw to flow, run.] i. The moisture deposited 
in minute drops upon any cool surface by the 
condensation of the vapour in the atmosphere ; 
plentiful in the early morning. (Formerly sup- 
posed to fall softly from the heavens.) 2. fig. 
Something likened to dew : a. as coming with 
refreshing power or falling gently ME.; t>. as 
characteristic of the morning of life 1535. 3 * 

iransfi Applied to moisture generally, esp. that 
which exudes from any body ME. 4. attnb. 
and comb. ME. 

X. Our day is gone, Clowds, Dewes, and Dangers 
come JuL C, v. iii. 64. The d. was falling fast 
WoRDSW. 2. The continuall deawe of thy blessinge 
JBk. Com. Prayer 1 559. The timely d. of sleep Milt. 
P. L. IV. 614. Thou hast the d. of thy youth Ps. cx. 

t . 3. The night of d. that on my cheekes downe 
owes L, L. L. iv. iii. 29. Mountain^ , a term for 
whisky illicitly distilled on the mountains. ^ 4. Knot- 
grass, d.-besprent Milt. Cotmis 540. D -impearled 
flowers Drayton, D.-lit eyes Tennyson. Hence 
Dewless a. 

Dew (di^), V. [ME. dewen, implying an 
OE. ^diawian : — OTeut. ^dauwojan^ f, dauw- 
Dew.J ti. inir. To give or produce dew; 
impers. to fall as dew (cf. it rainst etc.) -1726. 
3. trans. To wet with or as with dew; to be- 
dew; to moisten ME. t3- To cause to fall as 
dew -1593. 

2. Cold sweat Dew’d all my face Otway. [Music] 
Every sense in slumber dewing Scott, 

Dew, obs. for Due. 

llDewan (dzwa*n). Also diwan, etc. 1690. 
[Arab, and Pers. diwan, divan, the same word 
as Divan.] In India : a. The head financial 
minister of a state, b. The prime minister of 
a native state, c. The chief native officer of 
certain Government establishments, d. In Ben- 
gal, a native servant in charge of a house of 
business or a large domestic establishment. 
Hence Dewamship next. 

11 Dewani, dewanny, dewaunee (dfwami). 
1783. [a. Pers. diwan i^ divdni, the office or 
function of diwan; see prec.] The office of 
dewan; esp. the right of collecting the revenue 
in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, ceded to the 
E. I. Company by Shah 'Alam in 1765. Also 
used occas. for the territory in question. 
Dew-berry (di«*beri). 1578. [f. Dew sb. 
+ Berry. J A species of blackberry or bramble- 
berry : in Great Britain Pubtis cxstiis; in N. 
America R. canadensis, differing from the 
British plant in its fruit. The name is applied 
both to the fruit and the shrub. In mod. dia- 
lects (and Pin Shaks.), the name is applied to 
the Gooseberry. 

Feede him with Apricocks and Dewberries Mids. N. 
in. i. 169. 

Dew-claw (di/P-klp). 1576. [app. f. Dew 
sh. + Claw sb.\ i. The rudimentary inner toe 
or hallux (not reaching the ground) sometimes 
present in dogs. 3. The false hoof of deer and 
other ungulates 1576. 

Dewdrop (di/ 7 -dr^p), 1590. [f. Dew sb. + \ 
-DROP.] A drop of dew. 

Dew-feill (di77*fQl). 1622. [f. Dew + Fall 
T he deposition of dew; the time when 
this begins, in the evening. 
tDewitt, De-Witt (d^wi*t), v. 1689. [f. 
John and Cornelius JDe Witt, Dutch statesmen, 
who were murdered by a mob in 1672.] trans. 
To lynch -1888. 

Dewlap (diwdsep). Also erron. dew-clap, 
ME. [f. obsc. element + Lap, OE. Ixppa pendu- 
lous piece, lappet, lobe. Cf, Da. doglxb, Norw. 
dogIxp.'\ The fold of loose skin which hangs 
from the throat of cattle- Also iransfi ; and joc. 
of pendulous folds of flesh about the human 
throat {Mids. N. ii. i. 50). Hence Dewlapped 
a. having a d. 

Dew-point (diw* point). 1833. That point 
of atmospheric temperature at which dew 
b^ins to be deposited. 

Dew'-pond. 1877. A shallow pond, usu. 
artificial, fed by the condensation of water from 
the air, occurring on downs having no other 
adequate water-supply. 

Dew-ret (diz?ret), v. Also -rot, -rate. 
1710. [f. Dew sb. + Ret i/.] To ret or mace- 
rate (flax, hemp, etc.) by exposure to the dew 
and atmospheric influence instead of by steep- 
ing in water. 


fDewtry. 1598. [Cf. Marathi 
dial. dkutrd.\ The Thorn-apple, Datura Stra- 
monium; a stupefying drug or drink prepared 
from this -1711. 

Dew-worm (dii^’w^jm]. 1599. [f. DewjA 
+ W0RM.] The common earth-worm; inOE. 
ring-worm. 

Dewy (dizri), a. [OE. deawig, f. deaw Dew. 
Not in ME.] i. Characterized by, or abound- 
ing with, dew; affected by the influence of dew 
OE. 2. Moistened as with dew. IwBot. 
Covered as with dew. 1577. 3. Dewlike, moist 
OE. 4. Of dew {poet.) 1820. ?i*fig. Falling 
gently, vanishing, as the dew {poet.) 1611. 

X. From Noon tod. Eve Milt. P.A.i. 743. Twi- 
light’s d. tints S. Rogers. 2. Her faire deawy eies 
Spenser F. Q. in. ii. 34. 5. Till dewie sleep Op- 

pressed them Milt. P. L. ix, 1044. Hence Dew’ily 
adv. Dewiness, d. quality {jLit. zxxdfig.). 
Dexiocardia(deksi|<?ka*Jdia). 1866. [a. Gr. 
+• Kapdta.^ An anomaly of development 
in man in which the heart is on the right side. 
Dexiotropic (de-ksii<?trp*pik), a. 1883. [f. 
Gr. 5 e£tos + -rporros + -ic. j Turning or turned 
to the right, as the spire of some shells ; opp. 
to leiotropic. var. De*xiotrope. 

Dexter (de-kstoi), a. {sb. and advP). 1562. 
[a. L., a compar. form from root dex-; cf. Gr. 
Sextos, Skr. daksha^ etc.] 

A. adj. I. Belonging to or situated on the 
right side; right; esp. in Her. the opposite of 
Sinister, fs. — Dexterous -1659. 

1. In a representation of a coat of arms, that part of 
the shield which appears on the left side [of a specta- 
tor] IS called the Dexter, and that on the rights the 
Sinister Cussans. 

B. sb. The right 1814. 

C. adv. On or to the right. Pope. 
fDexteTical, a. 1607. [irreg. f. L. dexter 
(see prec. ) + -ic + -AL.] Dexterous -1644. 

Dexterity (dekste'riti). 1527. [ad. L. dex- 
teritas, f. dexter; see above. Cf. F. dextiriti. ] 
I. Manual skill, neat-handedness; hence, ad- 
dress in the use of the limbs and in bodily move- 
ments 1548. 2. Mental adroitness or skill ; 

cleverness, address, ready tact. In a bad sense : 
Sharpness. 1527. ta. Handiness, conveniency 
-1614. 4. lit. Right-handedness [rare) 1882. 

I. Able to handle his Peece with due dexteritie 
Garrard, su My admirable dexteritie of wit Merry 
W, IV. V. 120. Dexteritie to cheat and deceive Galc. 

Dexterous, dextrous (de’ksteros, dc*k- 
stras), a. 1605, [f. L. dexter, dextr- right, 
dixtra the right hand. Dextrous is the better, 
dexterous the prevailing, form. ] f i. ~ Dexter 
I. -1678. f 2. Handy. Bacon. 3 « Deft or 
nimble of hand ; hence skilful in the use of the 
limbs and in bodily movements 1635. 4. Hav- 
ing mental adroitness or skill ; expert m con- 
trivance or management; clever 1622. tin a 
bad sense : Clever, crafty -1715- 6 * Of things : 
Characterized by dexterity ; clever 1625. 6. 

Right-handed {mod.}. 

3, A dextrous archer Gibbon. 4. Dextrous in Letters 
Mabbe, in business Southey. Dexterous in the man- 
agement of temporal affairs Mrs. Jameson. 5. Dexter- 
ous conduct Syd. Smith. var. tDexte'rious. Hence 
Dexterously, de*xtrously ndv. ; var. fDexte*- 
riously. De'xterousness, de’xtrousness. 
Dextrad (de*kstr^d), adv. and a. 1803. 

L. dextra right hand 4— ad IL] To or toward 
the right side of the body ; dcxtrally. 

Dextral (dc*kstr 5 . 1 ), a. i 6 <j 6 . [f. L. dextra 
+ -AL.] I. Situated on the right side of the 
body; right, as opp. to left. 3* Conchol. Of a 
gastropod shell : Having the whorl ascending 
from left to right (z, e. of the external spectator) 
1847. Hence Dextradity, the condition of hav- 
ing the right side differing from the left ; also, 
right-handedness. De'xtrally adv. to the right, 
as opp. to the left. 

Dextrane (dc*kstr^in). [f. L. dextra + -ane.] 
Chem. An amorphous dextro-rotatory gummy 
substance, CflHioOs, found in unripe beet-root, 
and formed in the lactic fermentation of sugar. 
Dextrer(e, dextrier; see Destrer. 
Dextrin (de*kstrin). Also 4 ne. 1838. [a. 
F. dextrine, i, L. dextra; see -IN. Named from 
its property of turning the plane of polarization 
to the right, J Chem. A soluble gummy 
substance into which 'starch is converted when 
subjected to a high temperature, or to the ac- 


tion of dilute alkalis or acids, or of diastase. 
Called also British gum and Leiocome. 

Dextro, comb. f. L. dexter, dextra, in the 
sense ‘ (turning or turned) to the right', chiefly 
with reference to the property of causing the 
plane of a ray of polarized light to rotate to the 
right. Hence : 

a. Dextrogyre (de*kstr4'id50i®J:), a. [L. gyrus, 
Gr. 7upoy circuit], circling to the right. Dex- 
trogyrate iz., characterized by turning the plane 
of polarization to the light, as dextrogyrate 
crystal. Dextrogyrous a. = dextrogyre. Dex- 
tro-rota*tion, rotation to the right. Dextrorota- 
tory a., dextrogyrous. 

b. Dextro-co’mpound, a chemical compound 
which causes dextro-rotation. Dextro-glu-cose 
= Dextrose. Dextro-race*mic, Dextro-tar- 
ta'iic acid, the modifications of racemic and 
tartaric acid which cause dextro-rotation. 

Dextrorse (dekstrp'js), a. 1864. [ad. L. 
dextrorsum, dextrorsus.] Turned toward the 
right hand. (Used by the earlier botanists as 
= * to the right hand of the observer ' ; by 
modern as = * to the right hand of the plant 
which is to the left of the external observer.) 
var. DextroTsal {rare). 

Dextrose (de*kstr<7us). 1869. [f. L. dexter, 
dextra; see -OSE 2.] Chem. The form of Glu- 
cose which is dextro-rotatory to polarized light; 
dextro-glucose ; ordinary glucose orgrape-sugar. 
Dextrous ; see Dexterous. 

Deyi(d(?i). IPlowdial. [OE. OTeut. 

^datgjon. The primitive meaning is ‘ kneader ’ ; 
cf. OE. hlxfdzge now Lady.] 1. A woman 
having charge of a dairy ; in early use, also, 
female servant. Hence, 2. A man having simi- 
lar duties 1483. 

Comb. : d.-house, a dairy ; -maid, a dairy-maid j 
-wife, -woman, a dairy woman. 

II Dey 2 1659. [a. F., Turkish dai ‘ ma- 

ternal uncle ’, also a friendly title for middle- 
aged or old people, esp. among the Janissaries.] 
The titular appellation of the commanding offi- 
cer of the Janissaries of Algiers, who in 1710 
deposed the pasha, and became sole ruler. 
(Disused after the French conquest of 1830.) 
Dey, obs. f. Die sb. and v. 

Deynt, Deynte, -tie, etc. ; see Daint-. 
Dezincation (dz'ziijkd^-Jon). 1891. [De- 
II. I.] The removal of zinc from an alloy or 
composition. 

Dezincify, dezinkify (di'zi-qkifoi), v. 1874. 
[De- II. i.'j To remove zinc from an alloy or 
composition. 

Dezymotize (di'zoi-md^toiz), v. 1884. [De- 
IL 1.] To free from disease-germs. 

Dh-, in the English spelling of East Indian 
words, represents the Indian dental sonant- 
aspirate, written dha, also the lingual sonant- 
aspirate, dha. It has also been extended erro- 
neously to words having simple da dental or da 
lingual, and to words not really Indian, as 
dhooly, etc. 

(iDhak(dhak). Alsodhawk. 1825. [Ilindl 
dhak.) An East Indian tree Butca frond osa, 
N. O. Legufninosx, noted for its brilliant flowers. 
IlDhal, var. of Dal Indian pulse. 

IlDhama, dhuma (dlwrna). 1793. [Hindi 
dharna placing, act of sitting in restraint, f, 
Skr. dhr to place-] A mode of compelljing pay- 
ment of compliance with a demand, by .sitting 
at the debtor's door, and there remaining with- 
out tasting food till the demand shall be com- 
plied with; this action is called 'sitting (in) 
dharnSl 

pDDobiCahffbi). i860. [Hindi, wash- 
ing.] A native washerman in India. 

IlDnole (dhM). 1827. [?] The wild dog of 
the Deccan in India. 

||Dlioney,doiaey (d<?u*ni). Alsodoni 1582. 
[ad. Tamil thbhi (pronounced id hi) ; cf. Pens. 
ddnt a yacht.] A small native sailing vessel of 
Southern India. 

DDooley, -lie, erron. ff. Doolie, a litter- 
II Dhoti, dhootie (dhffrti, dhi?ti). rfiaa. 
[Hindi dhdttfi) The loin-cloth worn by Hindus. 
Dhourra, dh,urra»«DuRRA, Indian millet 
II Dhow, dow (dau), 1 80a. rOriginal lan- 
guage unkn.J A native vessel used on the 


as (mum), a (pass), au (D«d). n (c«t). ^ (Ft ch^f), 0 (ev<fr), nl (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g<?t). 
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Arabian Sea, generally with a single mast, and 
of 150 to 200 tons burden; more widely, applied 
to ail Arab vessels. 

Dhurrie, diirrie(d 27 Ti). 1880. [Rinda dari.l 
A kind of cotton carpet of Indian manufacture, 
usually made in rectangular pieces, and used 
lor sofa-covers, curtains, and the like. 

Di- (di, d 3 i),y)r^.i, repr. L. short form 
of dis-, used in L. before b, d, ^(usually), /, m, 
w, r, j + cons.» v, and sometimes before j. In 
ME. often varying with de-t whence defer ^ de- 
vise, etc. , f. L. dtfferre, divisa, etc. For its force 
in composition see Dis-. 

Di- (dsi, di), pref.^y repr. Gr, 5c- for 5is 
twice. Hence, i. Entering into numerous Eng. 
words, mostly technical, as dichromic, etc.; m 
Nat. Hist. Diandria, etc.; in Crystallogr. di- 
tetrahedron, etc. 3. As a living prefix, used in 
Chem. in the general sense ‘ twice, double ', but 
with special applications, expressing the pre- 
sence of two atoms, equivalents, molecules, 
formulas, as the case may be. 

Di-, the form of Dia- used bef. a 

vowel, as in di-opiric, etc. 

Dia-,/r^,i, bef. a vowel di-, repr, Gr. Sta-, 
5 l-, tlie prep. Bed through, during, across, by. 
[orig. ^5fiya, from root of * 5 /^o, Suo two, and 
so related to Sis, and L. dis- a-two.] Much 
used in the senses * through, thorough, tho- 
roughly, apart 

Dia-, in medical terms. The Gr. 

phrases Sid reaerdpeav (in full rS Bed rtcrardpcov 
(fydppaicov medicament made up of four ingre- 
dients), Sid Trivre, and the like, were treated in 
Latin as words, thus diatessaron, diapente, etc., 
and later formations of the same kind were added 
to the number. Of these a few, e.g. Diachylum, 
survive in modern use. 

Diahantite (doiabae’ntoit). 1875. [irreg. f. 
Diabase (as if -= Gr. Sid^as, Siabavr- having 
crossed over. ] Min. A chlorite-like mineral 
occurring in diabase and giving to this rock its 
green colour. 

Diabase (doi*ilb^‘s). 1836. [a. F. diabase 
(improp. for dibase * rock with two bases ') ; 
abandoned, and in 1842 re-introduced by Haus- 
mann, perh. with some reference to Gr. Sid^aais 
transition.] Min. Bron^niart’s original name 
for Diorite; now applied to a fine-grained, 
compact, cry.stalline granular rock, consisting 
c.s.sentially oF augito and a triclinic feldspar, 
with .some chloride matter; a variety of the 
claws of rocks called greenstone and trap. Also 
aiirib. Hence Diaba*aic a. pertaining to or 
rewt'inbling d. 

Diabaterial (doi fibfitfoTihl), a;, rare. 1784. 
f f. Gr. SialBariipta (sc. hpd) offerings before 
crossing.) Pertaining to the crossing of a 
frontier or river. 

Diabetes (doi^bPtzz). 1562. [a. L., a. Gr. 
Sia0r}r7)s, lit. 'a passer through, a siphon'.] 
ft. A .siphon i66t. a. Med. A di.sea.se charac- 
teujscd by the immoderate discharge of urine 
containing glucose, and accompanied by thirst 
and emaciation. 

Sometimes called Diabeiex meUiius, to distinguish 
it from Diabeiis insipidus which is charactcri/.cd by 
un absence of saccharine matter. (In i8th c. with ike 
or a.) var. tDi*abete. Diabetic (doiribe-tik, .**tik) a. 
pertaining to <!. or its treatment (var. Diabe’tical) ; 
affected with d. % sb. one who suffers from d. 
Diablerie (dz,rrhl 5 ri). Also-ery. nsx. [a. 
f, dktbie; sec -kry. ) t. Dealings with the 
devil; sorcery or conjuring; devilry, a. Devil- 
lore 1824. 

IlDiablotitt (diabbt^fi)- 1812. [h., dim, of 
dittUe. I An imp. 

Diabolic (dmibf^dlk). MK. iti..¥.dmboiique, 
ad. T... diaboUeus, a. Gr*, f. Sid^oKos , ) 

A. adf t. Of, pertaining to, or resembling rim 
dtwil; having to do with the tlevil; pertaining 
to witchcraft or magic. a. C)f the nature of 
the devH; fiendish; inhumanly wicked X483. 

I. A di^bolike instrument 1533. D» nqwV Mitx., 
aspect po»»«tlon 187s* ■» No d. dehglit 1876, 
fB. sb. An agent of the devil -1638; a person 
possessed by a devil -iSas, var, Dlabodlcal 
Of. and sb. Henoe Dtftbodfciddy adv*, 
Dia*boUftige. [See -tooe.] Something that 
drive* away the devil, O* W» Holmes, 


I Diabolify (doiab^-lifoi), v. 1647. [f. L. 

I diabolus + -FY. j To make a devil of; to repre- 
sent as a devil. 

[ Diabolism (dsiiae-bifliz’m). 1614. [f. Gr. 
j 5id/3o\os+-isu.] I. Dealing with the devil; 

! sorcery, udtchcraft. 2. Conduct oraction worthy 
of the devil; devilry 1681. 3. Doctrine as to 

devils; worship of the devil 1660. 4. The 

character or nature of a devil 1754. So Dia’bo- 
list, a teacher of d. Dia'bolize v. to render, 
or represent as, diabolical; to subject to dia- 
bolical influence. 

Diabolo (dise*bc?b). 1907. [It., = devil.] 

The game 'the devil-on-two-sticks' (see Devil). 
Diabolology (dai ab^V'lod^i). 1875. [See 
-LOGY.] Doctrine of the devil; devil-lore. var. 
Diabo'logy. 

Diaboloniaii(dai at^lJu-nian). 1682. [f. L. 

diabolus, after Babylonian, etc.] ' One of the 
host of Diabolus (the Devil) in his assault upon 
Mansoul ’ (Bunyan) ; also as adj. 
i*Di acatnodicon. 1562, [repr. Gr. mBo- 
\iKwv composed of universal (ingredients). See 
Dia- pref^] Old term for a laxative electuai y ; 
hence, a universal remedy or appliance -1665. 
Diacaustic (daiakg-stik). 1704. [f. Gr. Sid 
+ icavariKoSy f. KaUiv,‘\ 

A. adJ. I. Math. Of a surface or curve : 
Formed by the intersection of refracted rays of 
light, fa. Med. Formerly applied to a double 
convex lens or burning glass. 

B. sb. I. Math. A diacaustic curve or surface; 
a caustic by refraction 1727. f 2. Med. A double 
convex lens used to cauterize. 

Dia-cetate. Chem. See Di- 2 2 -j- Acetate. 
Dia*cetm. CJmn. See Di- 2 2 + Acetin. 
Diaebaenium (daiakrumm). 1870. [f.Di-2 
^achX7iium^ Bot. = Cremocarp. 
t||Diachore*sis. 1706. [Gr. = ' excretion ^] 
Med. The act or faculty of voiding excrements 
-1721. Hence Diachore*tic a. 

Diachylon, -lum (dai|0c*ldl^n, -Iz^m), dia- 
culum (dsiioe*ki/?li>m), ME. [a. med.L., repr. 
Gr. Sid xdbdhv (a medicament) composed of 
juices. See Dia- *.] Orig., a kind of ointment 
composed of vegetable juices; now a name for 
lead-plaster, emplastrum plumbi, made by boil- 
ing together litharge (lead oxide), olive oil, 
and water. It adheres when heated. 
fDia*chyma. 1866. [f. Gr. 5 ta- -1- xvjwa tliat 
which is poured out,] Boi. = Parenchyma. 
Diacid (d3i,te’sid), a. 1866. [See Di- 2 2 .] 
Chem. Capable of combining with two acid 
radicals. 

Diaclasite (daiise'klasmt). 1850. [f. Ger, 
diaklaSfi. Gr. SianXdup', on account of its easy 
cleavage.] Min. A bisilicate of iron and mag- 
nesium. 

tjlDiacodium (d3iak<?tt*di»m). Also -dion. 
1564. [med. and mod,L„ repr. Gr. Sid /ccoSeiuv 
(a preparation) made from poppy-heads; see 
Dr A- 2 .J A syrup prepared from poppy-heads, 
used as an opiate -1829. 

Diaccelosis (d3iAszl<J«i*sis). 1888. [f. Dia-I 
+ Gr. feoikcoais hollow, belly. J Biol. The separa- 
tion of the coelome into several sinuses, as in 
leeches, etc. 

Diaconal (cbiije'k^nai), a, 1611. [ad. late 
L. diaconalis.X Of or belonging to a Deacon. 
Diaconate (dai|£e*kdh<^). 1727. [ad. late L. 
diaconatus.\ i. The office or rank of deacon. 
2. The time during which any one is a deacon 
1880. 3. A body of deacons 1891. 
llDiaco-nicon. Also -urn. 1727. [Gr.,neut. 
adj., t StdKovos-] Reel. Aniiq., etc. A building 
or room adjoining the church, where vestments, 
ornaments, etc., used in the church service arc 
kept; a sacristy, a vestry. 

llDiacope (dm,^*k^^pO* ^586. [a. Gr.,f.iSta- 

KbiTTMcv to cut through.] fi. Gram. Tmesis 
-1678. 2. Surg. A cut, fissure, longitudinal 

fracture; usually an oblique incision made in 
tlie cranium by a sharp instrument, without the 
piece being removed. 

Diacousocs (doifikau’stiks). 31:683. 

Di-*.] The science of refracted sounds; dia- 
phonics. So Blacou'stic a. pertaining to d. 
(Diets.) ________ 


Diacrante*ric, a. 1883. [f. Gr. Sid + Kpav- 
rrjpes the wisdom teeth + -ic.] Having the 
posterior teeth more widely separated tlian the 
antenor, as some snakes. So Diacrante’rian a. 
II Dia-crisis. 1684. [mod.L., a. Gr., f. 5 ia- 
Kpcveiv to separate; spec, to mark a crisis in a 
fever. Cf. F. diacrise. ] a. The act of separa- 
tion or secretion. b. ‘ A critical evacuation 
c. = Diagnosis. Hence Diacrisio’graphy, 

‘ a description of the organs of secretion ’ [Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

Diacritic (doiakri'tik). 1699. [ad. Gr. 5 m- 
icpiTHcos, f. SiaKplveiv.'] 

A. adj. Serving to distinguish, distinctive; in 

Gram, applied to signs or marks used to dis- 
tinguish different sounds or values of the same 
letter or character; e.g. e, etc. 

B. sb. Gram. A diacritic sign or mark 1866. 
So Diacri’tical a. diacritic; also, capable of 
distinguishing. Diacri’tically adv. 

Diactinic (doiisektrnik), a. 1867. [f. Dr - 3 
^DiA-i + Gr. a ray.] Optics. Having 

the property of transmitting the actinic rays of 
light. So Dia'ctinism, d. condition, 

11 Diadelphia (doiade-lfia). 1762. [mod.L., 
f. Di-^ + dScA^os,] Bot, The seventeenth class 
in the Linnsean Sexual system, including 
plants with stamens normally in two bundles. 
Hence Diadedphian a. 

Diadelphic (doiadedfik), a. 1847. [f. as 

prec.] a. = Diadelphous. Chem. 
Of a compound : Having the elements combined 
in two groups 1866. 

Diadeiphous (doiadedfas), a. 1807. [f. as 
prec.] Bot. Of stamens : United by the fila- 
ments so as to form two bundles. Of plants : 
Having the stamens so united. 

Diadem (doradem). ME. [a. OF. dyademe, 
mod.F. diadkme, ad. L. diadema, a. Gr., f. 
SiaSkiv to bind round.] i. A crown. (Now 
chiefly poet, and j'het.) b. spec, A band or fillet 
of cloth, worn round the head, originally by 
Eastern monarchs, as a badge of royalty 1579. 
c. Her. Applied to the circles which close on 
the top of the crowns of sovereigns, and support 
the mound 1727. 2. fg. Royal or imperial 

dignity, sovereignty ME. aud transf. 

1526. 4. Short for d.-monkey. 

X. Diocletian .. ventured to assume the d. ..It was 
no more than a broad white fillet set with pearls,, 
which encircled the emperor’s head Gibbon. 3. The 
crescentmoon,the d. of night. Stars countless Cowp&r. 

Comb, ; d.-lemur, a species of Indris ; -monkey, 
Cercopithecus diaaematusi -spider, the garden 
spider, Epeira diadema, 

Di*adem, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
adorn with or as with a diadem; to crown. 
Chiefly in^^z. pple. 

And every stalk is diadem’d with flowers Sm W. 
Jones. The Judge that comes in mercy. .To d. the 
right Neale. So Dkademated bpLa. diademed, 
Wbs. 

IlDiadoche (doiite'dJkz). 1706. [a. Gr.] 
Succession; spec, in Med. the exchange of one 
disease into another of different character and 
in a different situation. 

Dladocbdan(d9iad<Ju*kian),df. 188 r. [f. Gr. 
SidSoxos succeeding, successor.] Belonging to 
the Diadochi or Macedonian generals among 
whom the empire of Alexander the Great was 
divided after his death, 

f Dradrom, -ome. i66x. [ad. Gr. SiaSpopri 
a running across.] A vibration of a pendulum 
“ifipO. 

Diaeresis (daiiCTisis, -i»*rfsis). Also diere- 
sis. 16x1, [a. L,,a. Gr. Siaipeais, f. Siaipkiv.] 
X. The division of one syllable into two, as in 
adr, etc, 1656, b. The sign f **] marking such 
a division, or placed over the second of two 
vowels, to indicate that they are to be sounded 
separately x 61 x , 3. Prosody. The division made 
in a line or a verse when the end of a foot coin- 
cides with the end of a word 1844, 3 * Surg. 

Separation of parts normally united, as by a 
wound or burn, lancing, etc. X706. 
Di0eretlc(doi|^.xe’tik), Alsodieretic. 1640. 
[ad. Gr. SiaipiriKbs I see prec. J 

A, adj. Of, pertaining to, or by means of 
diaresis or division. 

B. sb. A caustic agent x/ai# _____ 
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Diageotropic (d9iajd5fi£?tr^'pik), a. 1880. 
[f. Gr. 5ta + 7^, -760- + rpomKos,] Bot, Charac- 
terized by diageotropism. Hence Di-ageo'- 
tropism the tendency in parts of ptots 

to grow transversely to the earth’s radius. 
Diaglyph (dai'aglif). rare, 1864. [f. stem 
of Gr. dLay\v(f>€iv. ] An intaglio. Hence Dia- 
glyphic a. pertaining to or of the nature of an 
intaglio. 

Diagnose (daiagnJu-z), v. 1861. [f. next.] 
trans. To make a diagnosis of ; to identify by 
careful observation. Also absol. 

Diagnosis (daiagn5’u-sis). PI. -OSes. 1681. 
[a. L., Gr. 5td7va;cri5r, f. diaytyvaJCKeiu to dis- 
tinguish, discern.] i. Med. Determination of 
the nature of a diseased condition; identifica- 
tion of a disease by investigation of its symptoms 
and history; also, the formal statement of this. 
Also transf. and fig. a. Biol., etc. Distinctive 
characterization in precise terms (<7/a genus, 
species, etc.) 1853. 

X. transf. Our d. of the character of a person 1868. 
as. The ‘ Genera Piscium * contains well-defined dia- 
gnoses of 45 genera Gunther. 

Diagnostic (daiagn^-stik). 1625. [ad. Gr. 
Smyi/tycTTt/cdy, SiayvotxrriKTf (sc. rexvrj) I see 
Diagnosis.] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to diagnosis. 3. 
Of value for purposes of diagnosis; specially 
characteristic, distinctive 1650. 

B. sb.\ occas. in collect, pi. dia^ostics, i. 

— Diagnosis i. 1625. 3. A distinctive symp- 

tom or characteristic 1646. 

Hence Diagno'stically adv. by means of dia- 
gnosis, with reference to diagnosis. Diagno*- 
sticate v, = Diagnose v. Diagnostician, 
one skilled in diagnosis, var. Diagnost [rare). 
DiagO'ineter. 1863. [ad. F. diagomitre, f. 
Gr. dLayeiv to carry across +;:t€V/)OK.] Electr. 
An instrument for measuring the electro-con- 
ductive power of various substances. 
Diagonal (daii^'gonal). 1541. [ad. L. dia-- 
gonalis, f, Gr. diaycoyios from angle to angle, f. 
did + youvia ; see -al I, 2.] 

A. adj. I, Geom. Extending, as a line, from 
any angular point of a quadrilateral or multi- 
lateral figure to a non-adjacent angular point. 
Hence gen. Extending from one corner to the 
opposite corner. 3. More loosely : Having an 
oblique direction; inclined at an angle other 
than a right angle (usually about 45°) 1665. 3. 
Marked with diagonal lines, or having some 
part placed diagonally 1679. 

3. D. cloth : a twilled fabric having the edges d., 
i, e. running obliquely to the^ lists, A couching (in 
needlework) : couching in which the stitches form a 
zigzag pattern. B, scale : a scale marked with equi- 
distant parallel lines crossed at right angles by others 
at smaller intervals, and having one of the larger 
divisions additionally crossed by parallels obliquely 
placed : used for measurement of small fractions of 
the unit of length. 

Comb . : d.»bmlt <x., (a boat or ship) having the outer 
skin consisting of two layers of planking^ making 
angles of about 45° with the keel Jn <^posite direc- 
tions; -planed a., (a crystal) having facets situated 
obliquely ; -wise adv. = Diagonally. 

B. sb. I. Geom. A diagonal line 1571 ; a dia- 

gonal line of things arranged in a square or 
other parallelogram (e.g. of squares on a chess- 
board) ; a part of any structure, as a beam, etc. , 
placed diagonally 1837, 3. = d. cloth (sec 

A. 3) 1861. 

So Dia'gonalize v. to move in a d. (rare). Dia*- 
gonally adv. var. tDia'gony sb, 
tDiago*nial. 1624. [f. Gr. Mycuvm + -ai..] 
Diagonal; also diagonally opposite; fig. 
diametrically opposed -1678. 

Both d. contraries Milt. 

Diagram (cbrUgr^m), sd. 1619. [ad. L. 
diagramtna, f. (ult.) Gr, Sta- -f 7pd^etv. J 1. 

Geom. A figure composed of lines, serving to 
illustrate a statement or to aid in a demonstra- 
tion 1645. a. An illustrative figure giving an 
outline or general scheme of an object ana its 
various parts 1619. 3* A graphic representation 
of the course or results of any action or process 
or its variations. (Often with defining word 
prefixed, as induator^d. (in the steam-engine, 
etc.) f4. After Gr. usage : A list; a detailed 
inscription; also, ' the title of a booke ’ (Cocke- 
r<im) -1662. f 5. A musical scale -i75t.^ 
a. Floral d. (Bot.) : a linear drawing showing the 


position and number of the parts of a flower as seen 
on a transverse section. Hence Di’agrara v. to 
make a d. of (rare). Di agramma’tic a. having the 
form or nature of a d. ; of or pertaining to diagrams. 
Diagramnia*tically adv. in the form of a d. ; with 
diagrammatic representation. 

Diagrammatize (dsiagrseTnatoiz), v. 1884. 
[f. Gr. Stay pap. fjtar- stem of Sidypappa DIA- 
GRAM.] To put into the form of a diagram. 
Diagrapll (doi'agraf). 1847. [a. F. dia- 
graphe, f. stem of Gr. diaypdcpeiv.'] i. An in- 
strument for drawing mechanically projections 
of objects. 3. A combined protractor and scale 
used in plotting. So Diagra*phic, f-al a. of or 
pertaining to drawingor graphic representation. 
Diagra’phics, the art of drawing. 

II Diagrydium. ME. [L., a corruption of Gr. 
dafcpvb'iov ' a kind of scammony dim. of Bdfcpv. 
In F. dzagride.'] Pharm. A preparation of 
scammony. 

Diaheliotropic (daiaihrlwtrp'pik), a. 1880. 
[f. Gr. Zed + rpoTiKos.l Bot. Of a plant- ' 

organ: Growing transversely to the direction 
of incident light. So Diahelio-tropism, a ten- 
dency in plants to do this. 

Dial (dai’al), sb. ME. [app. a deriv. of L. ; 
dies, through med.L. dialis^ i. An instrument 
serving to tell the hour of the day, by means of 
the sun’s shadow upon a graduated surface; a 
Sun-dial. 3. With qualifying words : e.g. 
declining, horizontal, vertical, nocturnal ( = 
Moon-dial), etc. 1605. ts. A time-piece of 
any kind -1676. Also fig. 4. The face of a 
clock or watch. Cf. dzal-plate. 1575. 5. A 

tmariner’s or miner’s compass 1523. 6. An 

external face on which revolutions, pressure, 
etc. are indicated by an index-finger or other- 
wise, as in a gas-meter, etc. 1747. 7. A lapi- 

dary’s instrument for holding a gem while ex- 
posed to the wheel 1875. ^ Also attrib. 

Comb . ! d.-bird,an Indian bird (Cofisichus saularis ) ; 
also extended to the genus Copszckusi -lock, a lock 
furnished with dials, having pointers which must be 
set in a given way before the bolt will move ; -piece, 
•plate, the face-plate of ad.; spec, (in Clock.making) 
the sheet of metal, glass, etc. on the face of which 
the hours, etc. are marked ; -writer, a type-writer 
with a d. 

Dial (dol-al), v, 1653. [f. prec. sb.] i. To 
measure as with a dial 1821. 2. To survey 
with the aid of a miner’s dial 1653. 3. To mark 
as the plate of a dial 1817. 4. To indicate on 
a dial (a number required, e.g. on an auto- 
matic telephone). Also absol. to make a call 
in this way 1922. 

Dialect (doi-aiekt). 1551. [ad. L. dialect us, 
Gr. didXeuTOSf f. J i. Manner of 

speaking, language, speech; esp. one peculiar 
to an individual or class; phraseology, idiom 
1579. 3. A variety of a language arising from 

local peculiarities. (In relation to modern lan- 
guages usually spec. A variety of speech differ- 
ing from the standard language; a provincial 
method of speech.) Also, more widely, a lan- 
guage in its relation to the family to which it 
belongs. 1577. fs. = Dialectic sb.^ i. -1698. 

X. By corruption of speech they false d. and missc 
sound it Nashe. A Babylonish D., Which learned 
Pedants much affect Butler 1. 1 93. a. The 
Durham d. Is the same as that spoken in Northumber- 
land Halliwell. 3. Logike otherwise called Dialecte 
T. Wilson. Hence Diale'ctal a. belonging to or of 
the nature of a d, Dialextally adv. in dialect ; 
argumentatively. 

Dialectic (doiilVktik), 5^.11 ME. [a. OF. 
diaUctique, ad. L. diaUctica fem, sing,, ad, Gr. 

1) diaX€fcTucri (sc. 'f^gyri). The L#. dialectica 
was also tre:ited as a neut. pL, whence Eng. 
dialectics.] 1. The art of critical examination 
into the truth of an opinion : in earlier Kng. 
u.se, a synonym of LOGIC as applied to formal 
rhetorical reasoning; logical disputation. Also 
in pi. form Dialectics. 3. In modern Philo- 
sophy : Applied bv Kant to the criticism which 
shows the mutually contradictory character of 
the principles of science, when employed to 
determine objects beyond the limits of experi- 
ence (e.g. the soul, the world, God); by liegel 
(a.) to the process of thought by which such 
contradictions arc seen to merge themselves in 
a higher truth that connprehends them; and 
(h,) to the world-process, which, in his view, is 
but the thought-proce‘?s on its objective side, 


and develops similarly by a continuous unifica- 
tion of opposites 1798. 

Dialectic (daiale ktik), a. and sb.^ 1640. 
[ad. L. dialeciicus, a. (jr. ZiaXe/triKbs, f. Std- 
XeKTos I see Dialect,] 

A. adj. I. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 

of logical disputation 1650. 3. Addicted to 

logical disputation 1831. 3. = Dialectal 1813. 

B. [The adj. used absol.] One who pur- 
sues the dialectic method; a critical inquirer 
after truth ; a logical disputant 1640. 

Hence Diale’ctical a. = Dialectic a. ; dia- 
lectal; sh. = Dialectic I, Dialectically 
adv. by means of d. ; as regards dialect. 
Dialectician (dai alekti*Jan). 1693. [a. F. 
dialeciicien (Rabelais).] i. One skilled in dia- 
lectic ; a logician. 3. A student of dialects 1848. 

I An art that, .might help the subtile d. to oppose 
even the man he could not refute Bolingbroke. 

Diale*ctics, sb. pi . ; see Dialectic i. 
Dialectology (d 9 ialekt^ 7 - 16 d 5 i). 1879. [See 
-LOGY.] The Study of dialects; that branch ot 
philology which treats of dialects. Hence Dia- 
lectoToger,Dialecto*logist. Dialectolo'gical^z. 
Dialing; see Dialling. 

Dialist (doi’alist). 1652. [f. Dial sb. + -ist.] 
A maker of dials; one skilled in dialling. 

11 Diallage 1 (doiissdad^f). 1706. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. ZiaWayl} interchange. ] Phet. A figure by 
which arguments, after being considered from 
vanous points of view, are all brought to bear 
upon one point. 

Diallage 2 (doi-al/d^). 1805. [a. F. dial- 
lage, f. Gr. SiaWayy (see prec.).] Min. A grass- 
green variety of pyroxene, of lamellar or foliated 
structure : formerly applied also to hypersthenc, 
bronzite, etc. 

jiDiallelon (daialrl^un). 1837. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. Si* dWrjXojv.] Logic. Definition in a circle, 
i. e. by means of the term to be defined. 
IlDiallelus (dsialrlz/s). 1837. [mod.L. f.Gr. 
(TpoTTos) dtdWrjXos.] Logic. Reasoning in a 
circle. 

Dialler, dialer (d3i*abi). 1747. ff. Dial 
sb. -f- -ER L] One who surveys mines by tlie aid 
of a dial. 

Dialling, dialing (doi-alig), vbl. sb. 1570. 
[f. Dial sb. and z/. + -ing ^. | i . The art of con- 
structing dials, tb. The measurement of time 
by dials, a. The use of a dial in mining 1670. 
Di-a*llyl. 1869. [Di-2.] C/iem. sb. The 
organic radical allyl in the free state, 

; sec AixvL. attrib. Containing two 
equivalents of allyl. 

Dialogic, -al (doialfyalgik, -^1), a. 1601. 
[ad. med.L. dialogicus, a. Gr., f. S4<iXo705:l>iA" 
LOGUE; sec-ic,-AL.] Of, pertaining to,orofthc 
nature of dialogue. Hence Dialo'gically adv, 
Dialogism (doiim-locl^iz’m). 1580. [ad. I.. 
dlalogismus, a, Gr. ZiaXoyLtrpbs, f, dtaXoyl(mOai 
to Dialogizr.] I, Phet. The discussion of a 
subject under the form of a dialogue. 3- A con- 
versational phrase or .speech ; al)iAi.OGtnc 3ch23. 
3. Logic. A form of argument having a .single 
premiss and a disjunctive conclusion r88o. 

Dialogist (doiiairidd^ist), 1660. [ad. L. 
dialogista.] i. One who takes part in" a dia- 
logue 1677. 3, A writer of dialogues. Hence 
Dialogl’stic, -al a. having the nature or form of 
dialogue ; taking part in a dialogue ; argu- 
mentative. Dialogi’stically adv. 

Dialoglte (doiisedbd^^it), Erron. dialL. 
1826. [Named from Gr. ZmXoy^ * doubt, selec- 
tion Min, A rose-red carbonate of manga- 
nese; ^ rhodochrosite, 

Dialogi2e(dai|0ed5d5oi2:),». rdor. [ad.Gr. 
dia\<iyi(«r0aif t ZtdXoym Dialogue. ] intr, 
To converse, or carry on a dialogue (with). 
Dialogue (cbi'&lgg), sh. MK. [a- OF. din- 
loge, mod.F. dialogue, ad. L. dtalogus, Gr. Zid- 
KoyoSf i Zia\iyea 0 iu; see ) i. A 

conversation between two or more persons ; a 
colloquy; (without//.) conversation, 3. A 
literary work in the form of a conversation be- 
tween two or more persons ME,; (without//.) 
literary composition of this nature 1589. 

I. Fear« you not my part of the P. Smaki. 

Dialogue (d9i‘JiVg)» v. 1597. [f. prec. ib*] 


sc (man), a (p^gtss). au (b«d). v (cut), g (Fr. ch^f), » (ev^r). si (/, epi). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (s/t). i (Psyche), 9 (wbat), g 
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1. intr. To hold a dialogue 1607. Also transj. 
and fig. 2. trans. To expiess in the form of a 
dialogue 1597. 

2. And dialogu’d for him what he would say Shaks. 
Hence Diadoguer irare)j = Dialogist i. Di*a- 
loguist, a writer of dialogue. 

Di*al-plate. 1690. [f. Dial sd. + Plate.] 
^ Dial sii, 4. 

Dialu'iic, tz. 1845. [f. Di- 2 + al(loxan) 
+ URIC.] C/iem. In d, acid, QNgH^Oi, an 
acid obtained by hydrogenizing alloxan. 

Dialy- (doi ali), ad. Gr. StaAu-, stem of Sta- 
XvHv, used with the sense ’ separated or ' non- 
united Thus : 

Dialyca*rpel [see Carpel], *an ovary or fruit 
with ununited carpels ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. ). Dialy* 
caTpous a. [Gr. Kapiros], having the carpels 
distinct. Dialype'talous <z., having the petals 
distinct. Dialyphyllous [Gr. cpvWov], hav- 
ing the leaves distinct. So Dialyse 'palous, 
Dialysta'minous adjs,, having the sepals, the 
stamens, distinct. 

Dialyse, -ze (dai'abiz), v. 1861. [f. Dia- 
lysis, after analyi.e.^ Chem. To separate tlie 
crystalloid part of a mixture from the colloid, 
in the process of chemical dialysis. Hence 
Di’aly sable, -zable a. capable of separation by 
dialysis. Diadysate {f/iem.), that portion ol a 
mixtiii e that remainsafterdialysis. Diadysa tor, 
Di'alyser, -zer, an apparatus for effecting dia- 
lysis; a vessel formed of parchment or animal 
membrane floated on water, through which the 
crystalloids pass, leaving the colloids behind. 
Dialysis (doijtedisis). PI. -lyses. 1586. [a. , 
Gr. dtdXvcriSy f. diaKveiv to part asunder. ] fi. 
AVie/. a. A statement of disjunctive piopositions. 
b. Asyndeton. -1823. ta. Gram, = Dia^re- j 
SIS I. -i8j 8. f 3. Med. Dissolution of strength 1 
-1883. 4* Solution of continuity 1811. i 

5. C/iem, 'I'he process of separating the soluble 
crystalloid substances in a mixture from the col- 
loid by means of a dialyser 1861. 

Dialytic (doiali-tik), a. 1846. [ad. Gr. 5 ia- 
\vTue<jr, see prec. ] Of or pertaining to Dia- 
Ly.sis, in vaiious senses. 

D. telescope ; one in which achromatism is efTected 
by means of two lenses sepaiated and placed at some 
distance fiom each other. Hence Dialy ‘tically adv. 
by way of dialy si.s. 

Diiama-gnet. 1864. [Dia- prefX\ « Dia- 
magnetic sb. 

Diamagnetic (doiiamtcgnedik). 1846. [Dia- 

prefP] 

A. adj. I. Exhibiting the phenomena of Dia- 
magnetism; opp. to magnetic or paramagnetic. 

2. Belonging or relating to diamagnetic bodies, 
or to (liam.'iguctism 1846. 

B. sb. A diamagnetic body or substance 1846. 
Ihiiice Diamagne'tically adv. in the manner of 
a d, body, or of diamagnetism. 

Diamagnetism (dai-limm’gnetiz’m). 1850. 
[Dia- pref . >• 1 a. 'J'he phenomena exhibited by 
a class of bodies, which, when freely suspended 
and acted on by magnetism, take up a position 
transverse to that ot the magnetic a.xis, i. c. lie 
(a])pioximatcly) cast and west; the force to 
winch tln*,.sc are attributed; ihetiuality of being 
diamagnetic, b. That branch of science which 
treats of tliamagnetic bodies and phenomena. 
Diamagnetize (doi amx’gnetoiz), v, 1877. 
[I>iA-;An/A) I'd render diamagnetic. lienee 
Diamajgnetlza'Uon. (Diets.) 

Diama gnetoineter. 1886. [f. Diamag- 
net(ism) + Gr. pirpnp.] An instrument for 
measuring diamagnetic force. 
llDfamant6 f'dilma’nk). 1904. [Fr. ; see 
Diamond.] Material scintillating with pow* 
df»red crystal, etc, Also at (rib. 
Diiamanti’ferous, a. 1878. [after mod.F. 
diimantifirCi"] Diamond-producing, 
Diamaatia© (doklmw-ntin). 1591. [a, F. 
diamaniin* ] A. adj. Consisting of, or of the 
nature of, diamond; producing diamonds 1605. 
i‘a. Adamantine -1649. B. sb. A preparation 
of adamantine or cryitalllwd boron, used as a 
polishing powder for steel work 1884. 

DlametogamoMa 

Gr. the intervening part 4* + 

+ IkL Of flowers: Ferdlked by the 


intervention of some external agency, as that 
of insects or of wind. 

Diameter (daiise-mitoi). ME. [ad. (alt.) L. 

dtameirus, -os, a. Gr. didfierpos (sc. *fpap.pTj 
line) . ] I . Geom.^ A straight line passing through 
the centre of a circle (or sphere), and terminated 
at each end by its circumference (or surface). 
Hence, a chord of any conic (or of a quadric 
surface) passing through the centre; also, aline 
passing through the middle points of a system 
of parallel chords, m a curve of any order. Also 
gen. 2, The transverse measurement of any 
geometrical figure or body; width, thickness 
ME. b. ArchiU The transverse measurement 
of a column at its base, taken as a unit of 
measurement for the proportions of an order 
1604. c. Whole extent from side to side or from 
end to end 1602. 

2. c. [Slander], whose whisper o*er the world’s d, . . 
Transports his poison’d shot Hand. iv. i 41. 

Diametral (dDiioe-m/tral). 1555. [ad. med. 

L. diametralis.'] 

A. adj. I. Of or relating to a diameter; of the 
nature of a diameter, f 2. = Diametrical 2. 
-1768. 

Phr. \D. number one that is the product of 

two factors the sum of whose squares is a square ; thus 
3*-i-f-42 = 52. 3 X 4 = 12 is a d, number. D. 

plane', (a) Geom. a plane passing through the centre 
of a solid ; ip) Cryst. a plane passing through two of 
the axes of a crystal. 

tB. sb. A diametral line, diameter -1676. 
Hence Dia*metrally adv. in the way of a dia- 
meter; tdirectly; diametrically {lit. and fig.). 
Diametric (dsiame'trik), a. 1802. [ad. Gr. 
Sra/^erpt/cds.] i. Relating to or of the nature 
of a diameter 1868. a. Of opposition, etc. : = 
Diametrical 2. 

Diametrical (doiame'trikal), a. X553. [f. as 
prec. + - AL, J I. Of or pertaining to a diameter ; 
passing through or along a diameter; dia- 
metral. 2. Of opposition, etc. : Direct, entire, 
complete (like that of the ends of a diameter). 
Usu.y^^ 1613. fb. Directly opposed -1734. 

a. b. The Revolution was very quick andd. North. 
Hence Diame’trically adv. in the manner or direc- 
tion of a diameter ; directly, entirely. 

Diamide (doi-amaid). 1866. [Di- 2,] Chetn. 
An amide formed on the type of two molecules 
of ammonia, the hydrogen of which is replaced 
by one or more acid radicals. 

Diami’do-. Chejn. See Di- ^ and Amido- 
Diamine(dai-lim3in). 1866. [Di-2.] Chevi. 
An amine derived from two molecules of 
ammonia the hydrogen of which is replaced by 
one or more basic radicals, as Ethene-diamine 


Diamond (daramond, dsi'mond), sh. [ME. 
diamant, -avni, a. OF. diamant, ad. late L. 
diamas, diamantem, an alteration of L. adamas, 
-antem, or ? of its pop. var. adimantem (whence 
OF. aimani), after words beginning with Dia-, 
Gr. 5 ia-. Most recent authorities malte the 
word trisyllabic.] i. A very hard and brilliant 
precious stone, consistingof pure carbon crystal- 
lized in regular octahedrons and allied forms, 
and either colourless or variously tinted. It is 
the hardest substance known. (For Table, 
Rose, and Brilliant cutting, see these words.) 
fb. Adamant --1667. c. Her. In blazoning 
by precious stones, the name for the tincture 
saPte 1572. 2. transf. (usu. with distinguishing 
epithet) 159X. ^.fig. ME. 4* A tool consisting 
of a small diamond set in a handle; a glazier* s, 
or cutting d. 1697. 5. A diamond-shaped 

figure, i, e. a plane figure in the form of a section 
of an octahedral diamond ; a rhomb (or a square) 
placed with its diagonds vertical and hori- 
* zontal; a lozenge 1496. b. spec. A figure of this 
I form printed on a playing card; a card of the 
suit so marked X594. c. The figure formed by 
the four banes in base-ball; hence, the whole 
field ((/.S.) 1894. 6. Printing. The second 1 

smallest stancUtrd size of roman or Italian type, 
a size smaller than pearl. Also attrib. [ad. Du, 
diamant i so named by its introducer.] 1778. 

Thi« iiiM •p««iin«n oi tli* typ* ni«m»na. 

7* aiirib. Made or consisting of diamond* as d. 
Ims^ etc. 1553; thard as diamond, adamantine 
«idS9; set with a diamond or diamonds, as d. 
button^ clasp, ring, etc. 8 . altrih or adj. Of 


the shape of a diamond (see sense 5), as d. fret, 
netting, etc. ; having a head of this shape, as 
d. dibber, etc. 1598; having a surface cut into 
facets 1717. 

1. b. His vaunting foe, Though huge, and in a Rock 
of D. Armd Milt. P. L. vi. 364. 2. Bristol d. (see 

Bristol). 3. Each puny wave in diamonds roll’d 
O er the calm deep Scott. 

Phrases, a. Black d. : ia) a d. of a black or brown 
colour; ib)p 2 . a playful name for coal b. Rough d.i 
a d. before it is cut and polished ; hence fig. a person 
of high intrinsic worth, but rude and unpolished, c. 
D. cut d. : an equal match in sharpness, finesse, etc. 

Combs. : d.-bird, an Australian shrike of the genus 
Pardaloius, esp. P. punctaius% -borer = diamond- 
drill (b) ; -breaker =; diamond-mortar ; -broach- 
ing, broached hewn- work done with a d.-hammei ; 
-crossing, a crossing on a railway where two lines 
of rails intersect obliquely without communicating; 
•drill, [a) one armed with one or more diamonds 
for boring^ hard substances; 0 ) a drill for boring 
locks, having a head set with rough diamonds ; -dust 
— diamondiy>owder\ -hammer, a mason’s hammer 
furnished with pyramidal pick points for stone- 
dressing ; -knot iJLaut ), a kind of ornamental knot 
worked with the strands of a rope; -mortar, a 
steel mortar used for crushing diamonds; -plaice, 
the common (local) ; -plough, (a) a d.-pointed 
instrument for engraving upon glass; (b) a small 
plough having a mould-board and share of a d. 
shape; .powder, the powder produced by grinding 
or crushing diamonds; d. rattlesnake, a rattle- 
snake (Crotalus adamanieiis) having d -shaped mark- 
ings ; -tool, a metal-turning tool whose cutting edge 
is formed by facets; -weevil = Diamond-beetle; 
•wheel, a metal wheel used with d. -powder and oil 
in grinding hard gems, 

Di-ainond, v. 1751. [f. prec. sb.] To adorn 
with or as with diamonds. 

He plays, dresses, diamonds himself H. Walpole. 

I Hence Di'amonded a. adorned with or as with dia- 
monds ; having the figure of a diamond. 
Di*amond-back. 1819. [Short for next.] 

A. adj. = next. 

B. sb. a. The Diamond-back Moth, b. The 
Diamond-backed Turtle. 

Di*amond-backed, a. 1895. [{.Diamond 
sb. + Backed, j Having the back marked with 
lozenge-shaped figures. 

Diafuond-backed turtle or terrapin, the fresh- water 
tortoise of the Atlantic coast of N. America, Mala- 
clemmys palustris. 

Di-amond-beetle. 1806. A South American 
beetle, Curculio {Entimus) imperialis, having 
elytra studded with brilliant sparkling points. 
Di'amond-cut, a. 1637. 1, Cut into the 

shape of a diamond. 2. Cut with facets like a 
diamond, as diamond-tui glass 1703. 
Di-amond-cutter. 1722. A lapidary who 
cuts and polishes diamonds. So DPamond- 
cutting sb. 

Diamondi'ferotis, 1870. [{.Diamond, 
after diamaniifejvus. ] Diamond-producing. 
Di-amondize, zf. 1599- [f. as prcc. + -ize.] 
To bedeck with or as with diamonds. 
Diamond-point, 1874. i. A stylus tipped 
with a fragment of diamond, used in engraving, 
etc. 2. Railways. Usually in pL The set of 
points at a diamond crossing; in sing, one of 
the acute angles formed by two rails at such a 
crossing 1881. Also attrib. 

Diamond-snake. 1814. Any snake having 
diamond-shaped markings, esp. a. alarge Austra- 
lian serpent, Morelia spiloies; b. a venomous 
Tasmanian serpent, Hoploc&phalus superbtis. 

11 Diamorptiosis (daihm^T^sis, -m^jtf^u’sis). 
1861. [mod.L,, a. Gr.] i . ' The building up of 
a body to its proper form’ {Syd. Soc. Lex,), 

J "[[2. erron. for DIMORPHISM. 

Dia*myL 1850. [Di-^.] Chem. a. 5/;. The 
organic radical Amyl in the free state, C'lunaa 
C5H11.C5H11.. b. attrib., etc. Containing 
two equivalents of amyl. 

Dia-mylene. Chem. Sec Di -2 and Amy- 

LENE. 

fDi’an. 1591. [a. F. dmze, a beating of the 
drum at day-break, f. dia day, Cf. L. quoti- 
dia?ins.^ A trumpet-call or drum-roll at early 
morn. Also atmb. 

The bee. .Beating: the d. with its drums Makvelic,. 
Diana ((biim^nlt, doi|#iTill), anglicized Dian 
( dai'hn), MB. fa. L. Dima in F* dhtm.] t. 
An Italian divinity, the moon-goddess, patroness 
of virginity and of hunting; subseq. identified 
with me Greek Artemis, and so with Oriental 


ii (tier, ioitt). 1 yicu). U (Ucr. Miller), ii (Fr. dime), v (,c«rl). £ (£•) (there), i (£i) (win), i (Fr, foire), 5 (ffr, to, earth) 
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deities, b. poet. The moon ME. a. In early 
Chemistry a name for silver 1706. 

I. Or on Dianaes Altar to protest For aie, austerity 
and single life Mtds, jV. 1. i. 89. b. Meek Dian'^s 
crest Byron. 

Diana monkey, Cercopithecus Diana^ a large 
African monkey, with a white crescent marked on its 
forehead. 

IlDiandria (doiisemdria). 1753. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. type *diavBpos‘t see Monandria, etc.] 
Bot, The second class in the Linnman sexual 
system, comprising all plants having two sta- 
mens. So Dia*ndrous a. belonging to the class 
Diandria; two-stamened. 

Dianodal (daianJu'dal), t?. 1870. [Dia-^.] 
Math, Passing through nodes. 

Dianoetic (dsiarK^ie’tik). 1677. [ad. Gr. 
5iavo7]TL/c6s, f. (ult.) 5ia + yoi€iv.\ Meiapk, 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to thought; intel- 
lectual. 

B, sb. Applied by Sir W. Hamilton to denote 
the operations of the discursive faculty 1836. 
Hence tDianoe'tical a, ; -ly adv, 

Dianoiadogy. [f. Gr. Stdrota + -logy.] 
Meiapk, That portion of logic which deals with 
dianoetic or demonstrative propositions (Sir 
W. Hamilton). 

jlDianthus (d3ii0e*n]3.ys). 1849. [f. Gr. Afos 
of Jupiter + dV0os flower.] Bot, A genus of 
caryophyllaceous flowering plants, which in- 
cludes the pinks and carnations: one of these. 
Hence Diamthine, name of an aniline dye. 
jl Diapadma. 1646. [f. Dia- 2 + L. falma 

palm.] Pharm, A desiccating plaster com- 
posed originally of palm oil, litharge, and sul- 
phate of zinc, now of white wax, emplastrum 
simplex, and sulphate of zinc. 

Di'apase. 1591. « Diapason (poet.), 
Diapasm (darapsez’m). arch, 1599. [ad. L. 
diapasma, a Gr., f. dtairdcrcTeiv to sprinkle over,] 
A scented powder for sprinkling over the person. 
Diapason (doiap^’zan'), sk, ME. [a. L., a. 
Gr. Si(i rraaofv (sc, fully ^ BlcL 

rraaSjv av ficpoovia, the concord through 

all the notes of the scale. Cf. F, diapason.] 
fi. The interval of an octave; the consonance 
of the highest and lowest notes of the musical 
scale “1787. ta.X-?”* Complete concord or 

harmony -1719. 3. More or less vaguely ex- 

tended, with the idea of ‘ all the tones or notes ’ 
(see quots.) 1501. 4. transf and fig. a. A rich 

outburst of sound 1589. b. Entire compass, 
reach 1851. 5. A fixed standard of musical 

pitch; as inF. diapason normal. Also fig, 1875, 
6. The name of two stops in the organ, the 
Open D., and the Closed or Stopped so called 
because they extend through the whole com- 
pass of the instrument; also the name of other 
stops 1519. Also attrib. 

a. A d. of vows and wishes Burton. 3. A full- 
mouth’d d, swallows all Crashaw. Through all the 
compass of the Notes it ran, The D. closing full in 
Man Dryden. 4. a. The D. of thy threates Greene. 
b. The whole d. of joy and sorrow Helps. Hence 
tDiapa*son v, {Jntr, and iransl) to resound sonor- 
ously ; to maintain accord with, 

IjBiapedesis (daiiUpfdrsis). 1625. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. BiaTTTjdrjffis, f. (ult.) 5ta- through + xrTySd- 
€iv to leap, throb.] Path, The oozing of blood 
through the imrupturedwalls of the blood-vessels. 
fDiapente (dai3.pe*ntf), ME. [a. L., Gr. dt& 
irii/Tc; cf. Diapason, and Dia-X] i. Mus, 
The consonance or interval of a fifth -1787. a. 
Pharm, A medicine composed of five ingre- 
dients ~i8oo; transf, punch -1741. 

Diaper (doi’ilpoi), sh, ME. [a. OF. dyapre, 
diapre, orig. diaspre\ in Byzantine Gr. BiaatTpos 
adj. 'white at intervals’ or ? ‘ thoroughly white 
f. 5ta- (DiA-^)+<2o'7rpos white. (Not conn, w. 
It., Sp., and Pg, diaspro 'jasper'.)] i. The 
name of a textile fabric; now, usually, a linen 
fabric, woven with patterns showing up by 
opposite reflexions from its surface, and con- 
.sisting of lines crossing diamond-wise, with the 
spaces filled up by parallel lines, leaves, dot.*?, 
etc. 3. A towel, napkin, or cloth of this material ; 
a baby’s clout 1596. 3. The geometrical or 

conventional pattern or design forming the 
ground of this fabric, or any similar pattern 
1830. b. Her, A similar style of ornamentation 


used to cover the surface of a shield and form 
the ground 1634. ^ Also attrib, 

2. Let one attend him with a siluer Bason . .Another 
beare the Ewer; the third a D. Tam. Shr, i, i. 57. 

Diaper (doi^apou), v. ME. [prob. a. F. dia- 
prer\ see prec.] i. trans. To diversify the sur- 
face of with a diaper pattern ; transf, and fig, to 
variegate. a. zntr. To do diaper- work; to 
flourish 1573. 

** fis* The rayes Wherewith the sunne doth d. the 
seas W. Browne. ^ Hence Di'apering vbl. sb. the 
production of a diaper pattern; a diaper pattern; 
diaper-work, 

Diaphane (dai-affin). 1561. [a. F., f. Gr. 
dLa(l>aifrj 5 , f. 8ea- through 4 - showing.] 
f A. adj, = Diaphanous -1824. 

B. sb, I, A transparent body or substance; a 
transparency 1840. 2. A silk stuff, having 

transparent- coloured figures 1824. 

Hence f DFaphaned ppl, a. made diaphanous. 
Dia phanedty ,tDiapha*nity,the quality of being 
diaphanous. 1| Dia'phanie, a French process 
for the imitation of stained glass. Diaphano’* 
meter, an instrument for measuring trans- 
parency, esp. that of the atmosphere. Dia** 
phanoscope, ta contrivance for viewing trans- 
parent positive photographs; also, an instru- 
ment used for the examination of internal organs 
by means of an electric light introduced into 
the abdomen, Diaphano’seopy. 
Diaphanous (dsiiseTanos), a. 1614. [f. as 
Diaphane + -ous.] Permitting light and vision 
to pass through; perfectly transparent. 

Such a d. pellucid dainty iJody as you see a Crystal- 
Glasse is Howell. Dia’phanous-ly adv.; -ness. 

Diaphemetric (doiise ffmetrik), a. 18 . . . 

[f. Gr. Bia- (DiA-i) touch -h -ME TRIG.] 
Relating to the measurement of the comparative 
tactile sensibility of parts, as d, compasses, 
Diaphonic, -al (daiafp-nik, -al), a, 1775. 
[f. as Diaphon-y + ic, -al.] i. Of or pertain- 
ing to Diaphony 1822. 2. = Diacoustic. 

Hence Diapho’nics. ? Obs, = Diacoustics. 
Diaphony (daijse-fdhi), 1656. [ad. late L. 
diapkotiiat a. Gr., f, Biacpoovos, f, 2ta- apart + 
(pcoveLv to sound.] Mus. ti. Discord, 2. The 
most primitive form of harmony, in which the 
parts proceeded by parallel motion in fourths, 
fifths, and octaves : the same as Organum 1834. 
II Diaphoresis (dai aforrsis). 1681. [L., a. 
Gr., f. (ult.) Bia- through + <popuv to carry.] Per- 
spiration, esp, that produced artificially. 
Diaphoretic (dai afore ’tik). 1563. [ad. L. 
diaphoreticus, a. Gr. Sia<popT^Tuc 65 'f see prec. j 

A. adj. Having the property of promoting 
perspiration; sudorific, var. fDiaphore’ticalflf. 

B. sb. A medicinal agent doing this 1656, 
Diaphragm (dai-afr^m), sb, ME. [ad. L. 

diapkragma (also used), a, Gr., f. Sia- through + 
(ppaypa fence, f. Spacer av. Cf. F. diaphragme,] 

I. A?iat, The septum or partition, partly 
muscular, partly tendinous, which in mammals 
divides the thoracic from the abdominal cavity ; 
the midrifif. 

II. Transferred uses. i. gen. Applied to any- 

thing resembling the diaphragm in natuie or 
function 1660. 2. a, A partition separating 

the successive chambers of certain shells 1665. 
b. Bot, A septum or partition occurring in the 
tissues of plants; a transverse partition in a 
stem or leaf 1665. 3. Mecli, A thin lamina or 

plate serving as a partition, or for some specific 
purpose; also transf. 1665. 

Hence Diaphra'gmal a. diaphragmatic. H Dla- 
phragma*Igia[Gr. -0X7^], pain in the d. Di;a- 
phragma'tlc a. of or pertaining to the d. ; of 
the nature of a d. ; Diaphragma*tically adv, 
by means of the d. || Diaphragmati’tia, -mi’tis, 
inflammation of the d. Diapbra*gmatocele, 
hernia of the d, 

Di'aphragm, v. 1879. [f. prec.] trans. To 
fit or act tipon with a diaphragm. 

To d. dmm in Optics j to reduce the field of vision 
of (a lens, etc.) by means of an opaque diaphragm 
with a central aperture. 

Diapliysia (doiiceTisis), 1831, [ad. Gr. Std- 
i. St<x- + <!>!/€«' to produce,] u Anat, 

' The shaft of a long bone, as distinct from the 
extremities' (Syd, Son. Lex.)* a, Bot, * A prae- 
teraatural extension of the flower, or of an in- 
florescence* {Trias. Bot) 1866, 


IjDiaplasis (doi|Se-plasis). 1704. [mod.L., 
a. Gr., f. S{«7rAd(r(Teir to mould.] Surg. The 
setting of a dislocated limb. Hence fDia* 
pla*stic a. good for a dislocated limb ; also as sb. 
tllDia’pnoe. 1681. [mod.L., a. Gr.] Med. 
An insensible perspiration on the skin -1706. 
Hence Diapnodc a, producing this. 
Diapophysis (dsiap^^'fisis). PI. -physes. 
1854. [f.Gr. Apophysis.] Anat, 

A term applied to a pair of exogenous segments 
of the typical vertebra, forming lateral processes 
of the neural arch. Hence Diapopbysial a. 
of or belonging to a d. 

ilDiaporesis (dsi apoirsis). 1678. [mod.L., 

a. Gr. ] Pket. A figure, in which the speaker 
professes to be at a loss, which of two or more 
courses, statements, etc. , to adopt. 

Diarch (doi ‘aik) , a. 1 884. [f. Gr. Bi~ + yx^ • ] 
Bot, Proceeding from two distinct points of 
origin: said of the primary xylem of the root. 
Diarchy (dsi'aiki). 1835. [j.Gr.Bi- + -apxta; 
cf. popapxia.'] A government by two rulers. 

b. Revived, esp. in the form dyarchy, in refer- 
ence to the reformed Indian constitution of 
1919. Hence Dia'rchal, DiaTchic (dy-) adjs. 

Diarian (dsiie^Tian). 1774. [f. L. diarium 
Diary -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a diary; tjournal- 
istic. var. Dia'rial a. 

B. sb. The writer of a diary [rare] 1800. 
Diarist (dsi-arist). 1818. [f. Diary sb. + 

-1ST.] One who keeps a diary. Hence Dia- 
rPstic a. of the style of a d.; of the natuie of 
a diary. So DFarize v. intr., to write a record 
of events in a diary. 

Diarrhoea (doiarra). Also 6- diarrhea. 
ME. [a. L., a, Gr. BiappoLa.] A disorder con- 
sisting in the too frequent evacuation of too 
fluid fasces, sometimes attended with griping 
pains. Also ira?isf. 

transf. He., was troubled with a d. of words H. 
Walpole. Hence Diarrhoe’al, Diarrhoedc, Diar- 
rhoe’tic, -rhe'tic adjs, of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of d. 

Diarthrodial (d3iiajjir<?u*dial), a 1830. 

prefix (Gr. Sm-).] Aziat. Pertaining to or 
characterized by diarthrosis. 

Diarthrosis (doiiaiJrJmfeis). 1578. [Di- 
pref.^\ Anat, The general term for all forms 
of articulation which admit of the motion of one 
bone upon another; free arthiosis. 

Diary (doi*ari), sb. 1581. [ad. L. diarium^ 
neut. used subst. of diarhis .adj. (see next).] 
I. A daily record of events or tran.sactioas, a 
journal; specifically, a daily record of matters 
affecting the writer personally. 3. A book pre- 
pared for keeping a daily record ; also, applied 
to calendars containing daily memoranda i6ot;, 
I, Diaries of wind and weather Plot, a, 'I'hlsis 
my d., Wherin I note niy actions of the day Ik J ons, 

S Diary (doi'ilri), tf. 1592. [ad. med.L. 
rius daily, f, dies.] i. Lasting for one day; 
ephemeral 1610. 72. Daily -1^3. 

X. D.fever^ a fever lasting one day (fiyd. Soc, Lex.). 
fDi’ascord. 1605. [med.L. diascordium (also 
used), for diascordion, from Gr. Bid crKcpBtuop 
(a preparation) of scordium; seeDlA-^.] Pharm. 
A medicine made of the dried leaves of Ten-* 
crittm Scordinm and many other herbs -1820. 
Diaskeuast (daihskiw’ijest). Also diasceii- 
ast, 1822, [ad, Gr# Biaamvactrrit reviser of a 
poem, interpolator.] A reviser; used isp. in 
reference to old recensions of Greek writings. 
^>0 II Diaakeu'asia [Gr.], revision, recen.siom 
fDla*sper, 1582. [ad. medX. diasprutn.'] 
ASPER -1638, 

II Diaspora (doijSe’spSr^). 1876. [a. Or., f. 
Biacrmfpeip to disperse.] The Dispersion; cf. 
John vH. 33, Jas. L i, i Pet. i. i. llmcttramf. 
(The term originated in Deut. xxviii. 25.) 
Diaspora (dsPSspSoj). 1805, [mod. f, Gr. 
Btaoiropd; see prec. So named from its strong 
decrepitation when heated,] Min. Native hy- 
drate of aluminium, an orthorhombic, massive, 
or sometimes stalactitic mineral, varying in 
colour from white to violet. 

Diastaltic (dailstoedtik), a. 1774. [f. Or. 
Biacttakn/eBf serving to distinguish, f. (ult.) 

^ 5*4 + crWAXfii'.] I. Gmh Mus. Dilated, ex- 


oe (man), a (pass), on (b«d). p (cut)„ | (Fr. chef). 0 (ev#r). 9 i(/,iyi), 2 (Fr. eaudtf vie), i (sit), i (Psyclw). ^ (wlmt). p 
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tended : applied to certain intervals, a. Phys, 
Applied to the actions termed reflex, as taking 
place through the spinal cord 1852. 

Diastase (darast^is). 1838. [a. mod.F., ad. 
Gr. didcrraCLS (see next).] Ckem, A nitrogenous 
ferment formed in a seed or bud {e.g. in pota- 
toes) during germination, and having the pro- 
perty of converting starch into sugar. Hence 
Diasta’sic a. diastatic. 

II Diastasis (d^iise-stasis). 1741. [mod.L., a 
Gr., f. did apart + ardais setting.] Pat/i. Separa- 
tion ot bones without fracture, or of the frac- 
tured ends of a bone, 

Diastatic (daiastse-tik), a. 1881. [ad. Gr. 
diacfraruco's separative.] Pertaining to or ot the 
nature of diastase. Hence Diastatically adv, 
Diastem (doi*astem). 1694. [ad. Gr. 6m- 
arijfjia; see ne.xt.J In ancient Gr. music, an 
interval. 

II Diastema (daiastrma). PI. diastemata. 
ME. [L., a Gr. didanj/jLa space between.] i. 
Mas, = prec. 2. Zool. and Anat, A space be- 
tween two teeth, or two kinds of teeth 1854. 
Idence Drastema*tic a. characterized by inter- 
vals (rare), 

Diaster (doiitc’stoi). Alsody-. 1882. [f. Gr. 
61,-, Di-*^ twice +d(TTi7p.] Plol. The double star 
of chromatin filaments which forms the penulti- 
mate stage in the division of asingle cell-nucleus 
into two. Hence Dla'stral a» 

II Diastole (d3iise-st<?b‘). 1578. [med.L., a. Gr., 

1. (ult.) 6td (DiA-j^) + (TTeWeiv to put. Cf. F. 
cimsfole,] i. Pdys. The dilatation or relaxation 
of the heait, an artery, etc., rhythmically alter- 
nating with the systole ot contraction. Also fig, 
a. Gr, and L. Prosody, The lengthening of a 
syllable naturally short 1580. 3, Gr, Gram, A 
mark (originally semicircular) used to indicate 
separation of woids; still occas. used, in the 
form of a comma, to distinguish o,t€, 
neut, of offriij dan, from on, on, 

X, fig. There must be a .systole and d. in all inquiry 
Gko. Eliot. Diasto*lic a. of or pertaining to d. 
Diastropliism(doi,?e*str^fizm). 1881. [f.Gr. 
dLa(rrpo<l)-q distortion, dislocation, f. (ult.) 5m + 
arpitimv to turn. J Geol, A general term for the 
action of the forces which have dislocated the 
earth's crust, and produced the greater in- 
eqiuilities of its surface. Hence Diastro*phic 
a, af or pertaining to d. 

Diastyle (doi-astail), 1563. [mod. ad. L. 
dzady/os (also used), Gr. 5mcrruXo?; also ad. Gr. 
SmorwAtin/ the iutercolumnar space.] 

A. adj. Of a colonnade, etc. : Having the 
intercolunmar intervals each of three (or four) 
diameters (in the Doric order, of 2^). 

B. sd, Such a colonnade, etc., or such an inter- 
columnar interval. 

Diasyrm (doi'hsojcm), 1678. [ad. Gr. 8m- 
(wppik disparagement.) P/ieL A figure ex- 
pressing di.sparagement or ridicule. 
IlDiatessaron (tbiatc*.sar/ii). ME. [a. OF., 
a. L., (.')r. did rcaadpoov,'] 4*^. Gr, Mas. The 
interval of fourth -1:857. ta. Pharm. A medi- 
cine composed of lour ingredients -X698. 3. 

A harmony of the four Go.spels 1803, 
fDiathermal (dnidl)5-jmhl), a, 1835. [Gr, 

1 * Diatiieumanous. 
Diatheonanejr (<l:>ih]id’jtmilnsi). 1837. [ad. 
IKdtail/icrmim Ui% from ( Jr. Sal + Ctippiayais.’] i'l. 
orig TflKKMOCnHo.sy; also called heat-colour. 

2. Now ; The property of being diathermic or 
dinthermanous; previous to radiant heat (var, 
Biathe‘rmacy) XB37. 

Diattiermane*ity. rare. 1835 . [ad, F.r/m- 
ihermaniiti, t d/a/hcrmime . ) - - prec. a. So 
'I'BlatheTmanittin (in same sense). 
Diatticspmanous ((bidjLmnhiwB), a. 1834 . 
tf. F. diathermamj Having the property of 
freely transmitting radiant heat; previous to 
1 1 eat-ray s, (( Jormsp, to dlaph mous in relation 
to light,) 

Diatlie*rmic» a, 1840 . fad* F* dmthr^ 
^ a, 

Dlatliemo»meter. 1883 * [f. Gr. M 4 . 
$ipp6r f ptirpim \ An Instrument for measuring 
the thermal resistance of a body. 


Di*atlieriiiy. igio. [f. Gr, 5id.-i-6ep/ji7/ + 
-Y 3.] Application of electric currents to pro- 
duce heat in the deeper tissues of the body. 
llDiatJiesis (doiise-Jiisis). PL -theses (-fz). 
1651. [mod. L., a. Gr,, f. SianOioai to dispose.] 
Med. A permanent condition of the body which 
renders it liable to certain special diseases. 

The epileptic d. 1879. The intellectual d. of the 

modern world Maine. Hence Diathe*tic a, of, per- 
taining to, or arising from d. ; constitutional. 
Diatom (doi-at^m). 1845. [ad. mod.L. Dz- 
atoma, f. Gr, hLdrop.o<s^ f. ZiarkpivcLV to cut 
through.] A member of the genus Diatoma, 
or of the Diatomaceoe, an order of microscopic 
unicellular Algae, with silicified cell-walls, and 
the power of locomotion. The genus Diatoma 
has the frustules, or individual cells, connected 
by their alternate angles so as to form a kind 
of zig-zag chain: hence the name. Hence Di a- 
tonia*ceous a. of or pertaining to the order 
Diatomacese; {Geol.) consisting of the fossil re- 
mains of diatoms, Diatoma 'cean, Diato’mean, 
a diatomaceoiis plant, a diatom. 

Diatomic (doiat^*mik), a, 1869. [f. Di- - + 
arofios ATOM-I--IC.J Cheni. Consisting of, or 
having, two atoms ; occas. used as = divalent. 
Diatomin (doijiie'tomin). 1882. [f. mod.L. 
Diatoma The buff-coloured pigment 

which colours diatoms. 

Diatomous (doiiae’tdmos),^. 1847. [f. Gr. 
Bidropos cut through.] Min. ‘ Having crystals 
with one distinct diagonal cleavage.* (Diets.) 
Diatonic (daiatf^mik), a. 1597. [a. F. dza- 
iozzique, f. (ult.) Gr. Bid at the interval of +r6vos 
tone.] I. Gr. Mus. That scale (tlie others being 
Chromatic and Enharmonic) in which the 
interval of a tone was used, ‘the tetrachord 
being divided into two whole tones and a semi- 
tone (as in each half of the modern diatonic 
scale) 1603. 2. In modern music, denoting the 
scale which in any key proceeds by the notes 
proper to that key without chromatic alteration. 
Also fig. Hence Diato*nically adv. in a d. 
manner. Dia*toiusm, diatonic system. 
Diatribe (dsr&troib), sh. 1581. [a. F., ad. 
L. di at riba, a. Gr. Biarpi^Tj a wearing away (of 
time), study, discourse.] i. A discourse, dis- 
quisition [arch.). 2. A dissertation directed 
against some person or work; a bitter and vio- 
lent criticism; an invective 1804. 

a. A rambling, bitter d. on the. sufferings of the 
labourers 1850. Hence Di'atribist, one who writes 
or utters a d. 

IjDiaulos (doiiprips). 1706. [Gr.,f.5i-(Di-2) 
-h auXos pipe.] Or. Antiq. 1. A double course, 
in which the racers returned to the starting 
point. 2. IThe double flute. 
Diazeuctic(doi5.zi72-ktik),^. 1698. [ad. Gr. 
5ia^eu/cTi/c(5ydisjunctive.J Disjunctive; applied, 
in ancient Gr. Music, to the interval of a tone 
separating disjunct tetrachords; also to the 
tetrachords. 

Diazo- (doiite’z^). 1873. [f. Di- 2 + Azo-.] 
Chem. A formative of the names of compounds 
derived from the aromatic hydrocarbons, which 
contain two atoms of nitrogen combined in a 
peculiar way with phenyl (CgHj), as d.-heuzine, 
,.n aphthaline, etc. Also used attrih., as in diazo 
compounds, reaction, etc. 

IlDiazoma (doiaz£>u’ma). 1706. [L.,a. Gr. 
BidCcoya girdle, partition, etc. j i. Gr, Theatre. 
A semicircular passage through the auditorium, 
parallel to its outer border, and cutting the 
radial flights of steps at a point about half-way 
up. ta. Anat, The midriff --1883. 

Diazotize (doi|ce‘z<yt9iz). 1889. [Di-2.] 
Chem, To convert into a diazo compound. 

Dib, sb, Usu, in pL dibs. 1730. [? f. Dib 
P rob. short for dibsione 5 S\ i. fl, A children's 
game played with pebbles or the knuckle-bones 
of sheep ; also the pebbles or bones so used. 
2. A counter used in playing at cards. 8- pi- 
yionty {slang) xSia. 4. ^Dibble (dialP^ 1891, 
Dib, Now dial. ME* [? f. Dil* 37,, with 
duller sound.] Dif v, 

Dib, 1609, [f. Dab with weaker 
vowel.] X* irans. To dab lightly, 2. intr. To 
tap lightly 1869. 8. inir, « Dap Dibble 

vP 2. idSt, 4. To dibble X891. 


Dibasic (d3ib<?asik),d:. 1868. [Di- 2 ] Chem. 
Having two bases, or two atoms of a base. D. 
acid : one containing two atoms of displaceable 
hydrogen. See Bibasic. Hence Dibasi’city, 
d. quality. 

Dibber (di*boj). 1736. [f. Dib z'.^-h-er^.] 

1. An instrument for dibbling; a dibbler. 2. 
Minmg. The pointed end of an iron bar used 
lor making holes {U.S.) 1871. 

Dibble (di-bl), sb. 1450. [app. conn w. 
Die Z/.2; see -le i.] An instrument used to 
make holes in the ground for seeds, bulbs, or 
young plants. 

Dibble (di*Nl), 1583* [f- pr^c. sb.] I. 
irans. To make a hole in with or as with a 
dibble ; to sow or plant by this means. 2. tntr. 
To use a dibble; to bore holes in the soil {mod.). 
Hence Di-bbler, one who or that which dibbles. 
Dibble (di-bT), 1622. [?f. Dabble, 
with lighter vowel.] i. intr. — Dabble v. 2. 

2. = Dib 3, Dap V. 1. 1658. 

Dib-Hole. 1883. [ 3 -PP* dib, var. of Due.] 

Mining. = Sump. 

Diblastula (d3ibl£e’sti?fla) . 1 890. [ D r- 2. ] 
Embtyol. That stage of the embryo at which it 
consists of a vesicle enclosed in a double layer 
of cells; = Gastrula. 

Dibracll(d3i*br0ek). rare. [ad. la.dihrachys.^ 
In Gr. and L. prosody : A foot consisting of 
two short syllables ; a pyrrhic. 

Dibranchiate (daibrse-gki^). 1835. [ad. 
mod.L. dibranchiata, f. Gr. 5 i- (Dr-^) ypipdyx'^^ 
gills of fishes; see -ate 2.] Zool. 

A. adj. Belonging to the Dibrazichiata, an 
order of cephalopods having two branchice or 
gills. 

B, sb. One of the Dibranchiata, 

Dibs (pi.) ; see Dib sb, 

Di'bstones, sb.pl. 1692. [See Dib sb.] A 
children’s game; the same s.sdibs or dabstones. 
DibU'tyl, Dibutyro-. Ckezn. See Di- 2. 
Dicacity (dikse'siti). arch. 1592. [f. L, di- 
cax, dicacem (f. die- stem of dicere.'\ A jesting 
habit of speech; raillery; pertness; talkativeness. 
Given to the humor of dicacitie and iesting Bacon. 

Dicaeology (doistV'lod^i). Also dice-. 
1656. [ad. L., a Gr. Btfcaiokoyia a plea in de- 
fence.] f I. A description of jurisdiction 1664. 
2. Justification. 

Dicalclc (daikae-lsik), iz. 1863. [Di-^2.] 
Chem. Containing two equivalents of calcium. 
Dicarbo-, bef. a vowel dicarb-. Chem, 
SeeDi-^*. 

Dicarbon (dsikaub^n), 1869. [Di-2.] 
Chem, Containing or derived from two atoms 
of carbon, as the d, series of hydrocarbons. 
DicaTbonate. Chem, See Di- K 
Dicast (di-kjest). Also dikast, 1822. [ad. 
Gr. BiKaarrjs, f. Bind^^LV, f. BIky).] Gr. Antiq. 
One of the 6,000 citizens chosen annually in 
ancient Athens to try cases in the several law- 
couits. Hence Dica’stic, dlk-, of or belonging 
to a d. or dicasts. 

Dicastery (dikae-steri). Also dikastery. 
1822. [ad. Gr. 5t/ca<rri7piOT.] One of the courts 
of justice in which the dicasts sat; the court or 
body of dicasts. 

Dicatalectic (dai.ksetale-ktik), a. [Di-2.] 
Pros, Doubly catalectic; wanting a syllable both 
in the middle and at the end. (Diets.) 

Dice (dais) , sb,, pi. of Die sb., q. v. Much 
more used than the singular d ie. Comb, d.-coal, 
a species of coal easily .splitting into cubical 
fragments: -shot = die-skot (see Die). 

Dice (dois), v. ME. [f. prec.] i. To play 
with dice; tran^. to throw away by dicing. 2, 
To cut into dices : esp. in cookery ME. 3. To 
mark or ornament with a pattern of cubes or 
sqiiares; to chequer 1688, 

Dice>box. 1552. The box from which dice 
are thrown in gaming; used typically forgaming, 
II Dicentra (doisemtrS.). 1866, [mod.L., f. (Jr. 
kteiVTpos,tBi- two -1- «4»'T/30vspurl] Agenus 

of plants (N.O. Fumarlacezd) having drooping 
heart-shaped flowers ; several species are culti- 
vated in the flower-garden, esp, D, spectaHlis 
(also called Dielytr^, 

Dicepbalomi (daise'ttbs), a* 1808, [fl Gr. 
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Si-, D1-2 + /cct^aAT).] Having two heads, two- 
headed. 

Dicer (dai^ssi). ME. [f. Dice v. or s^. + 
-ER ^.1 One who plays or gambles with dice. 
As false as Dicers Oathes Haml, in. iv. 45. 
Dicerous (^dai’serss), a. rare. 1826. [irreg. 
f, Gr. Si/f€pajj two-horned.] Entom. Having two 
horns, antennae, or tentacles. 
tDich. rare, A corrupt word, app. meaning I 
do it, Timon l. ii. 73. 

IlDichasium (dsik^i-zi^m). PI. -ia. 1875. 
[mod.L., f, Gr. Slxaffis a division,] BoL A bi- 
parous cyme. Hence Dicha’sial a. belonging 
to or of the nature of a d. 

IlDichastasis (daikae’stasis), 1864. [f. Gr. 
S'lxa + ardais,] ‘ Spontaneous subdivision ’ | 
(Webster). Hence Dicha-stic a. capable of; 
undergoing d. I 

Dichlamydeous (dsiklami'dzhs), a, 1830. 
[f. Gr. 5i-4-xAcrjUi;s.] Bot, Having two enve- 
lopes {calyx and corolla). 
Dicllloride(doikl63T3id, -rid). 1825. [Di- 2 .] 
Chem, A compound of two atoms of chlorine 
with an element or radical, as mercury dichlo- 
ride HgClj. 

Dicho-, a. Gr. S/xo-j comb. f. Sixct in. two, 
asunder, separately. (The i is short in Greek.) 
Dichogamous (daikp'gamas) , a!. 1859. [f- 
Gr. S!Xo-,DrCHO- + -70/10?, 7dpos-i--OUS.J Bot. 
Said of those hermaphrodite plants in which the 
stamens and pistils (or analogous organs) ma- 
ture at different times, so that self-fertilization 
is impossible. So Dicho’gamy, the condition 
of being d. 

DichordCdai'kpid), 1819. [ad.Gr. SixopSo?.] 
An instrument having two strings, b. An in- 
strument having two strings to each note. 
Dichoree (doikorf). i8oi. [f. Di -2 + 
Choree.] Pros, A foot consisting of two cho- 
rees or trochees. 

Dichotomic (dsikiJtp'mik), a. 1873. [f. as 
Dichotomous -i- -ic. 1 Relating to or involving 
dichotomy. Hence Dichoto’mically adv, 
Dichotomist (dsikpTomist). 159a. [f. Di- 
CHOTOMV + - 1 ST. I One who dichotomizes. 
Dichotomize (daikp-tomaiz), v. 1606. [f. 
Gr. Six6T0fjL0i + ~iZE,] 1. trans. To divide into 
two parts or sections; es^. in reference to classi- 
fication ; "^loosely, to divide. 2, intr, (for rejl . ) 
To divide into two continuously ; spec, used of 
the branching of a stem, root, etc. 1835. 

I. That great citie might well be dichotomized into 
cloysters and hospitals Bp. Hall. Hence Dicho*- 
tomized ppl.a. divided into two branches; Asiron. 
said of the moon when exactly half her disk is illu- 
minated. 

Dichotomous (daikp'tomas), a, 1690. [f. 
"L, dichoiomus,ti.GT. Sixdrofxo^; seeDiCHO-and 
-ous.] Divided or dividing into two. 

The division of arteries is usually d. 1842, Hence 
Dicho’tomously adz;. 

Dichotomy (daikptomi). 1610. [ad. Gr. 
SixoTonia a cutting in two; see prec,] x. Divi- 
sion of a whole into two parts; spec, in Logic, 
etc. : Division of a class or genus into two lower 
mutually exclusive das.ses or genera. 2. A stro 7 i. 
That phase of the moon, etc., at which exactly 
half the disk appears illuminated 1686. 3. Bot . , 
ZooL, etc. A form of branching in which each 
successive axis divides into two 1707. 

t. What is called d. by contradiction. e,g. that 
‘everything must either be red or not red ^ E. Cairo. 

Dichotriaene (di.ki>,tr3i,i^n). 1887. [f. Di- 
CHO--i-Gr. rpiaiva; see Trmne.] Zoof. A di- 
chotomous trisene; a three-forked sponge spi- 
cule, having each fork dividing into two. 
Dichro-. In comb, « Dichroic. 
pichroic (d9ikr<?h'ik), a. 1864. [ad. Gr. 
Sixpoos (f. St- + +■ Having orshowing 

two colours ; spec, applied to doubly-refracting 
crystals that exhibit different colours when 
viewed in different directions. So DPchroism, 
the quality of being d. Hence DichroPstic a, 
dichroitic. 

Dichroite (doi'kwiait). 1810. [f. Gr. StxP®®^ 
(see prec.) + -ite.] Mm, A synonym of loLiTE, 
from its often exhibiting dichroism. Hence Di» 
chroi'tlc a, of, or of the nature of, d. ; dichroic. 
Dichromate (doikrtJwm^t). 1864. [Di-2,] 


C/tem. A double Chromate (q. v.), as potas- 
sium d. Kg . Cr04 . CrOg. (Also bichromate) 
Dichromatic (dsikrnmse-tik), a, 1847. [f. 
Gr. St- + xpcyA*“'^^^os, f. xp^M“*] Having or 
showing two colours; spec, of animals: Pre- 
senting, in different individuals, two different 
colours or systems of coloration. So Dichro*- 
matism, the quality or fact of being d. 
Dichromic (daikrd'^u'mik), a. 1854. [f. Gr. 
Sixpcopios (see prec.) + -ic,] i. Relating to or in- 
cluding (only) two colours ; applied to the vision 
of colour-blind persons including only two of 
three primary colour-sensations. 2. Dichroic 
1877. 

Dichronous (dai-kr^nas), a, 1883. [f. late 
L. dichronus, a. Gr. (f. Si-, Dl -^ + xpovos) -f -OUS.] 

1. Gr. andZ,. Pros. Having two times or quanti- 
ties ; common. 2. Bot. ‘ Having two periods 
of growth in the year * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Dichroscope (d9i*kn7,skSup). 1857. [f. Gr. 
Sixpoos + -cTKorros.] An instrument for observing 
or testing the dichroism of crystals, etc. Hence 
Dichrosco*pic a. 

Dicing (dai'sig), vbl.sh. 1456. [f. Dice v.] 

1. Gambling with dice; dice-play. 2. Booh- 
binding, A method of ornamenting leather in 
squares or diamonds. Also attrib. (in sense i). 

Dick (dik), sbA 1553. [Playful f. Ric-, 
contr. of Norman Fr. Ricard, L. Ricardus — 
Rickard.'] x, A familiar form of Richard. 
Hence generically = fellow, lad, man. a. shwg. 
A riding whip 1873. 

j 1. Tom, D., and liarry : any three (or more) of the 
populace taken at random. 

Dick, sb.'t dial, 1847. [? conn. w. Du. deki] 
A leather apron. 

Dick,rA 3 dial, 1736. [Cf. Dike and Ditch.] 
A ditch; a dike, 

Dick, sb,^ slang, i860. Abbrev. of dictmi- 
a7y\ hence. Long words, 

Dick, sb,^ sla7ig, 1861. [Short for declara- 
tion', cf. Davy.] In To take one's d, = to take 
one’s declaration. 

Dickens (di'kenz). slang ox colloq, 1598. 
[? Substituted for devil, or, ??worn down from 
devil kin.] The deuce, the devil. 

I cannot tell what (the dickens) his name is Shaks. 
Dickensian (dike-nzian), a. 1856. Of 01 
pertaining to Charles Dickens, or his style. 
Dicker (di'ksi),.?^!- [ME. etc., fiom 
a WGer. ^dectira, "^decora, ad. L. decurta, a 
I company or parcel of ten.] The number of 
ten; half a score; being the customary unit ol 
exchange, esp. in hides or skins; hence a lot ol 
(ten) hides. Also ’\transf, 

A dycker of hydes tanned 1526. iransj. A whole 
d. of wit Sydney. 

Dicker (cli-koi), sb.'b V.S, 1823. [f. Dicker 
V,] The action or practice of dickering; petty 
bargaining. 

Dicker, v. U,S. 1845. [? f. Dicker sb .'^ ; 
see quot.] ifttr. To trade by barter; to truck; 
to bargain in a petty way. Also trazis. 

The white men who penetrated to the semi-wilds [of 
the West! were always ready to d. and to swap F, 
Cooper. 

Dicky, dickey (di*ki), sb. colloq., slang, 
and dial. 1753. [cf. Dicky, dim. of Dick\ also 
Dick sb.*^ Some applications are obscure. ) x. 
Naui. An officer acting in commission 1867, 

2. A (male) donkey 1793. 3. A small bird (also 

Dicky-uird) 1851. t4. An under petticoat 

-1878. ts. A worn-out shirt (slang) 1781. 6, 

A detached shirt-front 1811. 7, A shirt collar. 
[New England.) 1858. 8. A covering worn to 

protect the dress during work; e.g. a leather 
apron; a child's bib; a ‘ slop an oil-skin suit 
1847. 9. The seat in a carriage on which the 

driver sits; also one at the back for servants, 
etc., or for the guard of a mail-coach 1801. 
b# An extra seat at the back of a two-seater 
motor-car 19 la. 

Di*cky, dickey, a, slang or colloq, 1812. 
f ? 1 Sorry, poor; unsound, shaky, queer. 
IlDiclesitun 1857. [mod.L.,f. 

Gr. Si- (Di-*) +/cA^(ny closing.] Bot, A dry in- 
dehiscent fruit consisting of an achene enclosed 
within the indurated base of the adherent 
perianth. 

DidMc (daiklimik), a, X864. [f. Gr, St- + 


kKlv€iv + -ic.] Cry St. Having the lateral axes at 
right angles to each other, but both oblique to 
the vertical axis. 

Diclinism (dsrkliniz’m). 1882. [mod, f. as 
next.] Bot. The condition of being Diclinous. 
Diclinous (doi'klinas), a. 1830. [f. F. di- 
dine, f. Gr. Si- (Di-^) + kKivti couch ; see -ous.] 
Bot. Having the stamens and pistils on separate 
flowers. Also said of the flowers ( = unisexual). 
Dicoccous (d9ik^*k9s), a. 1819. [Di- 2.] 
Bot. Splitting into two cocci; see Coccus 2. 
Dicondylian (d9ik/?ndi*lian), a. 1883. [f» 
Gr. SiKovSvXos (cf. Condyle) + -i an.] Zool. Of 
a skull : Having two occipital condyles. 
Dicotyledon (daikptilrdsn). 1727. [f. 

mod. Bot.L. dicotyledones pi. (also used), f, 
Gr. Sl- KOT vXriSwv', see Cotyledon.] Bot. A 
flowering plant having two cotyledons or seed- 
lobes. Hence Di-cotyle’donary, Di cotyle*do- 
nous adjs. having two cotyledons; belonging to 
the class of Dicotyledons; of 01 belonging to a 
dicotyledonous plant. 

Dicrotic (daikipTik), iz. i8ri. ff. Gr. 5 /- 
/epoTos double-beating + -IC : in mod. F. dicroie. ] 
Phys., etc. Of the pulse (or a tracing of its 
motion) : Exhibiting a double beat or wmve for 
each beat of the heart, b. Of or pertaining to 
a dicrotic pulse or tracing, as a d. notch or 
wave, vars. Dicro'tal, Di’crotous. So Di*cro- 
tism, the quality of being d. 

Diet (dikt), jA arch. ME. [nd.lu.dutmn.] 
A saying or maxim. 

Dicta, pi. of Dictum. 

Dictaphone (di-ktaf(?«n). 1907. [irreg. f. 
Dictate + -phone as in Gramophone.] A 
proprietary name for a machine which records 
and reproduces words spoken into it. 

Dictate (di*kt<?t), sh. 1594. [ad. L. dictahwi, 
neut. pa. pple. of dictare used subst. J ti. That 
which is dictated -1826; Dictation -1678. 
f2. A Dictum -1728; a maxim -1682. 3. An 

authoritative direction delivered inwoids 1618. 
b. Often applied to the monitions of a written 
law, conscience, reason, nature, expeiience, 
self-interest, etc. 1594. 

3. I could not receive such dictates wliliout horror 
Johnson, Every man will obey the dictates of Reason 
and Nature Gibbon. 

Dictate (dikt<?i't, di-ktdit), v. 1592. [f. L. 
dictat-, dictare. The pronunc. dicta'ter&rxoy^ 
usual in England. ) x.tnms. To put into words 
which are to be written down; to pronounce to 
a person (something which he is to write) 1612. 
Also absol. 2. ira/is. 'To prescribe; to lay down 
authoritatively; to order m express terms 1621. 

3. intr. To use or practise dictation; to lay 
down the law, give oidcTS 
I. He dictated them while Bailuirst wrote 1783, a. 
They dictated the conditions of iieace Gihuon. Of 
all that Wisdom dictates, this the drift Cowreu, 3. 
To cavil, censure, d., right or wrong Pore. 
Dictation (dikt^i’Jon). 1656. [ad. I., dicia- 
tionem ; .see prec. ] x . The act of dictating 1727. 
Also attrib. 2. Authoritative utterance or prti- 
scription 1656; arbitrary command 1856. 3. 

Something dictated 1841, 

I. I will write out the charm from your < 1 . Jowktt, 
a. It would have probably been unsafe for the crown 
to attempt d. or repression Froude, 

Dictative (dikt/Ptiv, di-klAiv), a, 1768. [ t 
Dictate v. + -ive.] 01 the nature ol dictation. 
Dictator (dikt^^«’tw). ME. [a. L*] x, A ruler 
or governor whose word is law ; an absolute 
ruler of a state; esp, one invested with absolute 
authority in seasons of emergency. Also iransf, 
2, A person exercising absolute authority of any 
kind or in any sphere 1605, 3. One who dic- 

tates to a writer 1617. 

*. As in old Romo, when the D* was created^ all 
inferiour magistracies ceased B^ukton, ». I'he dicta- 
tors of behaviour, dress, and politeness Swira Henco 
DictaHorate, the office of a d. 

Dictatorial (diktat6»TiM), a. 1701. [f. L. 
dictatorius-^'^M,.’] x. Of, pertaining, or proper 
to a dictator, 2. Pertaining to or characteristic 
of dictation; inclined to dictate; overbearing in 
tone 1704. 

t. D. power *701, ». By violent measures, and a 

d, behaviour Swift. Hence Dlctato*rlally w/v, 
Dictato*riaIne$s. So •IBictatoYian. a, of, proper 
to, or characteristic of a dictator, var. Bi’Ctatory 
a, t whence DPctatorily ado. 


a* (man), a (pass), au (bad)* p (cut), £ (Fr, cWf). 0 (ev^r). ai (/, 9 (Fr. can d^ vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what), p 
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Dictatorship (dikt^i-tajjip). 1586 [See 
-SHIP ] I. The office or dignity of a dictator. 
2. Absolute authority in any sphere 16 . . . 
Dictatress (dikt^i*tres). 1784. [f. Dicta- 
tor + -ess.] A female dictator {hi, and Jig-). 
So Dicta'trix. 

Dictatare (dikt^Ptiui). 1553. [ad. L. 
tura.'] I. = Dictatorship. 2. A collective 
body of dictators 1759. 

fDi'Ctery. rare. [ad. L. diciertum, in sense 
assoc, w. L. dictum^ A witty saying. Burton. 

Diction (di'kjan). 1542. [a. F., or ad. L. 
dictionem. Not in Diets, bef. Johnson.] fi. 
A word -1697. t2. A phrase, locution -1709. 

t3. Speech, verbal description -1602. 4. The 

manner in which anything is expressed in 
words 1700. 5. Mus. Rendition of v^ords in 

singing, as regards pronunciation, etc. 

3 HarnL v. ii. 123. 4. Almost all fancy the d. 

makes the poet Hare. Absolute accuracy of d. and 
precision of accent in prose Ruskin. 

tDictiona*rian. rare, 1846. [f. as next 

+ -AN.] The maker of a dictionary. 
Dictionary (di-kjonari). 1526. [ad. med.L. 
dictionariuin lit. a repeitory of dictiones (see 
Diction).] i. A book dealing with the words 
of a language, so as to set forth their ortho- 
graphy, pronunciation, signification, and use, 
their synonyms, derivation, and history, or at 
least some of these ; the words are arranged in 
some stated order, now, usually, alphabetical; 
a word-book, vocabulary, lexicon. 2. By ex- 
tension : A book of information or reference on 
any subject or branch of knowledge, the items 
of which arc arranged alphabetically; as a D. 
of Architecture, Biography, of the Bible, of 
Dates, etc. 1631. Also jpg. Also attrib, 

X. Neither is a d. a bad book to read . . it is full of 
suggestion, — the raw material of pos.sible poems and 
histories Emerson. a. Ji^i^. Burnet was. .a living d. 
of English affairs Macaulay. 

Dictograph (drkt<Jgraf). X907. [orig. pro- 
prietary name, irreg. f, L. dictum thing said + 
-GRAPH.] An instrument designed to recoid in 
one room sounds made in another. 

II Dictum (di-ktiJm). PL dicta, dictums. 1670. 

I L.] A saying: usu. a formal and authoritative 
pionouncement 1706, b. Law. An expression 
of opinion by a judge on a matter of law 1776. 
c. A current saying 1826. d. An award 1670. 

A d. of Johnson’s 1787. c. The d that truth alway.s 
triumphs Mill. d. D. of Kenilworth, an award 
nuulc in 1266 between King Henry III and the barons 
who had taken arms against him. 

Dictyogen (di*ktii?|C],:5en, tliktoi'<3*'|Cl,:5en). 
1846, [f. Gr. Uicrvov ; sec -GKN L After En- 
DOCJEN, etc.] Bot, Bindley ’s name for those 
plants which have a monocotyledonous embryo 
and reticulated leaf-veins. 

Dicyan(o)-. [I)i- 2 .] Combined with 
two ctiuivalents of the radical cyanogen, CN, 
rcidaeiog two of hydrogen, chlorine, etc. 
Dicyauide (daisoi’anoid). 1863. [Di- 2 .] 

Chem, A compound containing two ctiuivalents 
of cyanogen (GN) united to an element or dyad 
radical, mrrcunc d. Ilg(CN)2. 

Dicyauiogen. Cliem, Sec Di- 2. Cyanogen 
in the free form. 

Dicynodont (dbisi*n<3^d|7nt). 1854.^ [f. Gr. 
Hh ifW- + oSoi^r-.] Palxout, A ftjssil reptile 
having no teeth except two long canines in the 
upper jaw. adp Having this character. 

The tyin'eal K«n'us is Dhyuodon, QxC^<ixDkymdontia. 
Hence jDicynodo-ntian a. 

Did, pa. t. of I )o V., q. v. 
UDidacheCdiamki). 1885. Gr. 8t^5axI7, in the 
title AiZaxv (InodroAcoj/ 'reaching 

of the twelve apostles, the name of a Chri.stian 
ticatise of the beginning of the second century. 
Didactic (didarktik, doi-). 1644. [ad. Gr. 
8*8a/m/fu$v f. to teach.] 

A. ad/l Having the character or manner of a 
teacher; chamcteriml by giving instruction; in- 
structive, preceptive. 

B. sb, +*. A didactic author or treatise -tSss, 
St, pi The science or art of teaching 1846. 

M, life Is rather a sehiect of wonder, than of di- 
dactics Emerson. Ko Didaxticftl u, (ran). Bl* 
daxtlcaBy ad^* 01da*ctlciim* the pmetke or 
qntlky of being d, DMactl’clty (ram), d* quality. 
Dldacttve (dida*‘kliv), a. 171H firreg. f. 
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Gr. 5 i 5 a«Tds -h -IVE : after words from L. like 
actiz/c,] = Didactic. 

Didactyl, -yle (doidae*ktil), a, 1819. [f. 
Di -2 + Gr. dd/cTvkos,] Zool. Having two fingers, 
toes, or claws, var. Bida’ctylous. 

Didal(l, obs. ff. Didle. 

Didapper (doi-dse-pai). ME. [Reduced f. 
Dive-dapper.] i. = Dabchick. 2. Applied 
ludicrously to a person 1589. 

Didascalic (did^sksedik), a. 1609. [^-d. L. 
didascalicus, a Gr., f. hihdaK€LV,^ Of the nature 
of a teacher or of instruction; didactic. Hence 
Didasca*lics sb. pi, — Didactics. So Dida’- 
scalar a, didactic, nonce-wd. 

Didder (dr doi), liiowdial. ME. pOno- 
matopoaic.] intr. To tiemble, quake, shalce, 
shiver. 

Diddest, rare f. didst, 2nd sing. pa. t. of 
Do V, 

Diddle (di*d’l), z/.l colloq, or dial, 1632. 
[app. parallel to Didder. Cf. Daddle.] ti. 
intr. — Daddle. 2. To move from side to 
side by jerks ; to shake 1786. 3, trans. To jerk 
from side to side 1893. 

Diddle (di-dT), colloq, 1806. [?f. OE. 
didrian to delude.] i. To waste time in mere 
tiifling 1826. 2. trans. a. To swindle; to ‘do 
b. To do for, rain; to kill. 1806. Hence 
Di’ddler, a mean swindler or cheat. 

Diddle- in comb. 1523. [Conn. w. Diddle 

vP, 

D.-daddle, ‘ stuff and nonsense ’. D.-dee, the 
shrub Empetrum rubrum, D.-diddle, tlie sound 
or action of fiddling. Diddledum, used con- 
temptuously for something trifling. 
tDi-decalie*dral, a. 1805. [Di- pref.’t^ i.] 
Crystall, Having the form of a ten-sided prism 
with five-sided bases, making twenty faces 
in all. 

Didelphian (doidedfian), a. 1847. [f. mod. 
L. Didelphia, f. Gr. 5 t-, Dl-^ + bekcpvs womb.] 
Zool. Belonging to the subclass Didelphia of 
the class Mammalia, characterized by a double 
uterus and vagina, and comprising the single 
order ot Marsupials. So Didedphic, Dided- 
pMne, Didedplious adjs. in same sense ; Di- 
delph, Didedphid, a member of the subclass 
Didelphia, or of the family Didelphidse (opos- 
sums) ; Didedphoid a, double, as the uterus in 
the Didelphia. 

Didine (dai'dain), 1885. didus 

the dodo + -ine. ] Zool. Belonging to the family 
Dididx of birds, aldn to the dodo. 

Didle (dai’dd), sb. local. 1490. [?] A sharp 
triangular spade, used for clearing out ditches, 
etc. So Di*dle v. (local), to clean out the bed 
of (a river or diteh) ; intr, to work with a didle. 
Dido (dai*d^). U,S. slang. 1843. [?J A 
prank, a caper; a shindy, ei,p, in phr. to cut 
l 7 £p) didoes, 

i'Di-dO'decahe-dral, a. 1805. [Di- pref.^ i.] 
Crystall, Having the form of a twelve -sided 
prism, with six planes in each base, or twenty- 
four faces in all. 

Didonia (daicl^«*nid). 1873. [From the 
story of Dido, who bargained for as much land 
as a hide would cover, and cut the hide into a 
long narrow strip so as to inclose a large space.] 
Math, The curve which, on a given surface and 
with a given perimeter, contains the greatest 
area. 

Didrachm (doi-drjem). 1548. [ad. L. di- 
drachma or didrachmon,'] An ancient Greek 
silver coin; a two-drachma piece ; see Drach- 
ma, Hence Didra*chmal a, of the weight of 
two drachmae : applied to the stater. 

Didst, and sing. pa. t. of Do v. 

[DidU'Ce, V. 1578. [ad. L. diducere. Some- 
times confused with Deduce.] i. trant. To 
pull away or apart -1696. a. To dilate, expand 
Hence fDidu'ction. 

Didticei -ment, obs. (cnon.) ff. Deduce, 

-MKNT. 

Diductively, obs. (erron.) f. Deductively. 
Didymate (cli'dim<*t), a, 1843. [f. modi., 
didyMus, a. Gr, 8l5i//4ot twin -4 * -ate.] Zool, 
etc* Didymous. 


tllDi’dyims. PI. -es. 1543. [f. Gr. didv/j.ot 
testicles.] = Epididymis -1883. 

Didymium (didi-mmm). 1842. [f. Gr. 
fios twin. Assoc., like lanihanium, with cerium; 
hence its name.] Chem, A rare metal, found 
only in association with cerium and lanthanium. 
Symbol Di. 

Didymoias (didrmos), a. 1794. [f. mod.L. 
didymus, a. Gr. +-OUS.] Bot.,^\(i. Growing in 
pairs, paired, twin. 

Didynamia (didm^i*mia). 1753. [mod.L. 
(Linnaeus 1735), f. Gr. Si-, Dr -2 + Svi^ajui?.] 
Bot, The fourteenth class in the Linnsean Seraal 
System of plants, containing those with four 
stamens in pairs of unequal length, whence the 
name. Hence Di*dynam, a plant of this class ; 
Didyna’mian a. didynamous. 

Didynamous (doidimamos, did-), a. 1794. 
[f. as prec.] Bot. Of stamens : Arranged m two 
pairs of unequal length. Of a flower or plant : 
Belonging to the Linnaean class Didy 7 iamia. 
Die (doi), sb, PL dice (dois), dies (doiz). 
[Early ME. de, dee, pi. des, dees, a. OF. de, mod. 
F. di, pi. dis\ in form : — L. datum, ?in late 
pop.L. ‘ that which is given or decreed (sc. by 
fortune) * ; hence applied to the dice which de- 
termined this. Cf. pence (collective), pejmies 
(non-collective).] 

1. With pi. dice. i. A small cube, having its 
faces marked with spots numbering from one to 
six, used in games of chance by being thrown 
from a box or the hand. b. pi. The game played 
witli these, a, fig. Hazard, chance, luck 1548. 
3. A small cubical segment of anything ME. 

2. I haue set my life vpon a cast, And I will stand 
the hazard of the Dye Rich. Ill, v, iv. 10. Phr. The 
d. is cast ; the course of action is irrevocably decided. 
3. Turnips and carrots cut in dice Mrs. Raffald. 

II. With pi. dies. I. A cubical block; in Arch. 
the cubical portion of a pedestal, between the 
base and cornice; = Dado i. 1664. An en- 
graved stamp (often one of two) for impressing 
a design or figure upon some softer material, as 
in coining money, striking a medal, embossing 
paper, etc. 1699. 3* A name of mechanical 

appliances ; 

spec. a. One of two or more pieces (fitted in a stock) 
to foi m a segment of a hollow screw for cutting jhe 
thread of a screw or bolt. b. The bed-piece^serving 
as a support for metal from which a piece is to be 
punched, arid having an opening through which the 
piece is driven. c. Shoe-making, etc. A shaped 
knife for cutting out blanks of any required shape or 
size: cf. Die v,^ 1Z12, 

Sc. A toy 1808. 

atirib. and Comb., as die-shaped a. ; d..t-sbot,shot 
of cubical form; -sinker, an engraver of dies for 
stamping ; so -sinking ; -stock, the stock or handle 
for holding the dies u.sed in cutting screws (see II. 3 a). 
Die (dai), vP Pa. t. and pple. died (dsid), 
pr. pple. dying (doiiq). [Early ME. dejen, 
dighen, corresp. to ON. deyja, etc. Early lost 
in OE., and re-adopted in early ME.] 

I. Of man and sentient beings, i. mtr. To 
lose life, cease to live, suffer death ; to expire. 
Const, with of, by, from, through', also for a 
cause, object, etc., for the sake of one, in a state 
or condition, etc. 2. To suffer the pains of 
death; to face death ME. 3. Theol. To suffer 
spiritual death; ‘To perish everlastingly’ (J.); 
cf. Death. 4. To languish, pine away with 
passion; to d. for, to desire excessively 1591. 

. In the day thou eat'st, thou di’st Milt. P, L.yn, 
544. To d. of hunger, by the sword, from inattention, 
through neglect, at the stake, in battle, in the Romish 
Communion, etc. (mod.). He shall dye a Fleas death 
Merry W. iv. ii. 158. Phr. To d. the death', to suffer 
death, to be put to death. To d. in otters bed, in ottis 
shoes, in harness (i, e. in full work), in the last ditc h 
(z. e. to fight till the last extremity), 2. I d. daily 
X Cor, XV. 3T. 4. Deare, I d. As often as from thee I 
goe Donne. I am dying for a drink (modi), 

H. I . Of plants, or organized matter : T o cease 
to be subject to vital forces; to pass into a stale 
of decomposition ME. a. Of substances: 
To become dead, flat, vapid, or inactive 1612. 

3. Of actions, institutions, states, or qualities : 

To come to an end; to go out, as a candle or 
fire; to pass out of memory MIL 4. To pass 
gradually away {esp, out of hearing or sight) 
1704, 5. To pass by dying (into something 

else) X633; in Archii, to merge into', to termi- 
nate rraaually in or against 1665. 

X, My heart seemed to d, within me Smollett* 


B ((Jer. syx.Jm). TcUef. MMer). ii »(c»rl). e (S») (th<re). Z (/i) (r«n). f (Fr. foiw). § (ttr, fern, «irth). 
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The shining daffodils d. Tennyson. 5. So dies my 
reuenge Much Ado v. i. 301. Art, which cannot d. 
Shelley. 4- I Bear soft music die aiong the grove 
Pope. g. The day dyes into night Bp. Hall. 

Die, 1703. [f. Die sd.] trans. To fur- 
nish with a die; to mould or shape with a die. 
Die*-away, a. 1802. [from the phr. to die 
away,'] That dies away or seems to die away; 
languishing. 

l|Dieb (dfb). 1829. [a. Arab. 0^/^ ^ wolf \] 
ZooL A North African Jackal [Canis antkus).^ 
DiC’-hack, sb, 1886, [from the phr. to die 
back,] The name for a disease affecting orange 
trees in Florida, etc., in which the tree dies 
from the top downward. 

Diecious, etc., yar. Dicecious, etc. 
Diedral, var. Dihedral. 

IlDiegesis (doiird^z'sis). 1829. [a. Gr., f. 

A narrative; a statement of the case. 
fDiegO (dy^'g^). 1611. [Sp. Diego j James, 
the patron saint of Spain; see also Don Diego, ] 
I. A Spaniard; cf. Dago. {Also attrzb.) -1687. 

3. A Spanish sword -1867, 3. A variety of 

pear. Evelyn. 

Die*-Iiard. 1844. [from the phr. to die hard.] 

A, adj. That resists to the last. 

B. sb. One that dies hard ; esp, an extremely 
conservative politician, etc. ; spec, {pL) an ap- 
pellation of the 57th Regiment of Foot in the 
British Army. 

Dielectric (d3i,ile*ktrik). 1837. [Di-3.] 

A. sb. A substance or medium through or 
across which electric force acts without conduc- 
tion ; a non-conductor ; an insulating medium. 

B, adj. I. Non-conducting 1871. 3. Relating 
to a dielectric medium, or to the transmission 
of electricity without conduction 1863. 
|lDiencepkalon(d9i|ense'f%n). 1883. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. 5t-, dia- + hytckcpaXov . Repr. Ger. 
swisckenhim.] « Thalamencephalon, 
Hence Diencepha*lic a. pertaining to the d. 

Dieresis, dieretic, var. Di^^resis, -etic. 
liDies (doi'iz). 1607. [L., ^day^] Used in: 

a. Dies irae, ‘ day of wrath \ the first words, andi 
hence the name, of a Latin hymn on the Last Judge- 
ment, used as the sequence at a mass of lequiem. 

b. Dies non (short for dies non juridicus), in Latv^ 
a day on which no legal business is transacted, or 
which is not reckoned foi some particular purpose. 

Diesel (drzal). 1894. D, engine, a type 
of oil-engine invented by R. Diesel of Munich, 

II Diesis (dsresis). PI. dieses (-fz). ME. [a. 
L., Gr. dieoisa quarter-tone, f. duhai to send 
through.] I, Mids. a. In ancient Gr. music, 
the Pythagorean semitone (ratio 243 : 256). b. 
Now, the interval equal to the difference be- 
tween three major thirds and an octave (ratio 
125 : X28) ; usually called enharmonic d. s. 
Printing. The sign usually called ‘double 
dagger’ 1706. 

Diet (dsi'ct), sh?- ME. [a. OF.diete, ad. L. 
diseta, a. Gr. 5imra. (Supposed to be conn. w. 
(detv to live.)] f i. Way of living or thinking 
-1656. 3. esp. Way of feeding ME. 3. Pre- 

scribed course of food, restricted in kind or 
quantity; regimen ME. 4. Food; the victuals 
in daily use ME. 5. fAn allowance of food 
-167X ; board (now PtisL) 1455. t®- Allowance 
for the expenses of living ~i65x. 

a. A meat d. is far from satisfying Livingstone. 3. 
To preach d, and abstinence to his patients Johnson, 

4. The Athletick D. was of pulse Sir T. Browne. 
Coneb.t d.-bread, special bread prepared for in- 
valids and others; -kitchen, a charitable establish- 
ment which provides proper food for the helpless poor. 

Diet (doi'et), ME. [ad, med.L. in 
same senses, The association with L. dies is 
prob. later.] fx. A day’s journey. Chiefly Sc. 
(So F. joumk.) -i6a. 3. Sc. An appointed 

date or time; spec, the day on which a party is 
cited to appear in court. (So OF. joumk.) 
1568. 8. Sc, A session of any assembly occu- 
pying a day or part of one 1587. 4. A con- 

ference, congress, convention, (SoOKwurnk,) 
1450. 5. spec. The English name (from the 

end of the i6th c.) of the former Peichstag of 
the (German) Roman Empire, and of the feiteral 
or national assemblies of Switzerland, Poland, 
Hungary, etc. ; later of the Bundestag of the 
Germanic Confederation ( x8x$-66) ; applied also 
to the existing Peichstag or Imperial Parlia- 


ment of the Austro-Hungarian and German 
Empires, and the Landtag or local parliament 
of their constituent states, and sometimes to 
the parliamentary assemblies of other states of 
Eastern Europe, of Japan, etc. 1565. 6. The 

metal scraped or cut from gold and silver plate 
assayed day by day at the Mint, and retained 
for the purpose of trial 1700. Hence Die'tal a. 
of or belonging to a d. 

Di*et, V, ME. [a. OF. dieter y f. diete Diet 
j 5.^] I. trails. To feed; to put to a specified 
diet. Also jig. 3. To prescribe or regulate the 
food of (a person, etc.) in nature or quantity 
ME, 3. To board 1635, 4, intr. To take one’s 
meals; to feed {ori) 1566. 5. To regulate one- 

self as to diet 1660. 

1. He that taught Abel how to d. Sheep 1655. as. 
Full power . . to pill . . d. . and poultice all persons 
Foote. 4. At what ordinary . , do they d.^ Fuller. 
Hence DPeter (now ra.re\ one who diets himself or 
others. 

Dietary (dai-etari). ME. lud, L, dzetarius, 
-um, f, diaeta, dieta,] 

A. sb. I. A course of diet prescribed; a book 
prescribing such a course. 3. An allowance and 
regulation of food, as in a hospital, workhouse, 
or prison 1838. 

B. adj. Pertaining to diet, or a dietary 16x4. 
Dietetic (daiieteTik). 1541. [ad. L. di^te- 

ticus, a. Gr. SiaiTrjriKOSy f. dicura.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to diet, or to the 
regulation of the kind and quantity of food to 
be eaten 1579. var. tDiete*tical a. Hence 
Diete'tically adv, 

B. sb, 1. One who studies dietetics 1759. 3. 

Dietetics, less usually dietetic; The part of 
medicine which relates to diet. 

Diethene- (daije-jim). Chem. See Di- 2. 
Diethyl (d3i,e‘j)il), 1850. [Di-^.] Chem. 
1, as sb. A name for the gp-oup C4Hi(, {butyl 
hydride or butane), considered as a double 
molecule of the radical ethyl, s. in Comb. De- 
noting two equivalents of the monad radical 
ethyl (C2H5), replacing two atoms of hydrogen 
in a compound, as die'ihylamime NH(C2H5)2. 
Dietic(doi|e‘tik). 1659, [f. DietjA 1 + -ic.] 
A. adj, « Dietetic a, 1716. So Die*tical a, 
f B, sb. A dietetic article or application. 
Dietlae (dai'etih). 1669, [a. F. ; = ‘ little 
diet*. See-INE.] A subordinate diet; in Polish 
Hist., a provincial diet which elected deputies 
for the national diet. 

Dietist(d3i*etist). 1607. [f.DiETj/\i + -IST.] 
One who professes or practises dietetics. So 
Dieti'cian, dietPtian. 

Dietricliite(df’’tnk3it). 1883. [f. Dietrich j 
a German chemist.] Min, A fibrous alum, con- 
taining zinc and other bases. 
i^Dieugar(i(e. ME, [F., ^ God keep (you) 1 ’] 
The salutation *God preserve you T; a spoken 
salutation, as contrasted with a nod --1656. 

Dif-, prefix of L. origin, « dis- before /, as 
I in differre. In Romanic it became def-, whence 
in OF, de-; this occas, appears in Eng., as defer 
from L. differre, OF. defferer, etc. Usually, 
however, the L. form is used in Eng. For its 
force, see Dis-. 

DiJfame, etc., etymol. f. Defame, etc., still 
occas. used. 

Diflfarreation (difoer/i^i Jbn). 1623. [ad. L. 
diffarealionem, i,'DW‘>-{-farreumn spelt cake; 
sceCoNFARREATiON.] Pom, Antiq. An ancient 
Roman mode of dissolution of marriage, the un- 
doing of confarreation, 

Dlflfer (di'fax), 57. ME. fa. F. diffirer, ad. 
L. differre to carry apart, defer; also intr, to 
tend apart, to differ. Cf. Defer vj Thus L, 
differre has given two Eng. vbs, defer xo put off, 
and differ to make or be unlike, J [ 1 . The earlier 
form of Defer vfj in all senses.] a. trans. To 
make unlike, different, or distinct; to cause to 
vary; to differentiate. Now unusual, 3. intr. 
To be not the same; to be unlike, distinct, or 
various : two (or more) things are said to differ 
(absolutely, ox from each oiher)^ one thing differs 
from another ME* 4. intr. To be at variance; 
to disagree. Const, vilih\ also from {esp. when 
followed by in) 1563. tb. To express disagree- 
ment; to dispute; to quarrel {with) -X737. 

That diff«red it from the cases wherein the Court 
had gone some lengths Cruise. 3. One star differeth 


from another star in glory i Cor, xv. 41. The same 
man, in divers times, differs from himselfe Hobbes. 
4. I d. with him totally 1809. She may..d. from me 
in opinion J. H. Newman. b. We’ll never d. with 
a crowded pit Rowe. Hence Di*ffer sb. (.Sc. and 
dialii ■=■ Difference sb. 

Difference (^di'ferens), sb. ME. [a. F. diffi.- 
rence, OF. also -ance, ad. L. differentia, abstr. 
sb. f. differentem', see Different.] i. The 
condition, quality, or fact of being different or 
not the same; dissimilarity, distinction, diver- 
sity; disagreement between two or more things, 
b. (with a and pi,) An instance of unlikeness; 
a point in which things differ ME. 3. Math, 
The quantity by which one quantity differs from 
another; the remainder left after subtracting one 
quantity from another ME, b. spec. The amount 
of increase or decrease in the price of stocks 
and shares between certain dates 17x7. 3. A 

diversity of opinion, sentiment, or purpose; 
hence, a dispute, a quarrel ME. 4. A mark, 
device, or feature, which distinguishes one thing 
or set of things from another. Now rare, exc. 
as in b and c. 1481. b. Her, An alteration of or 
addition to a coat of arms, to distinguish a 
junior member or branch from the chief line 
1450. c. Logic. = Differentia 1551. td. 
fransf A division, class, or kind -1682. 5. A 

discrimination viewed as conceived by the sub- 
ject ME. Also attrzb. 

X, D, is of two kinds as oppos’d either to identity or 
resemblance Hume. 3. with full power to conceit 
all matters in d. Goldsm. 4. An absolute gentleman, 
full of most excellent differences Haml. v. ii. 112. 
b. Oh you must weare your Rew with ad. — iv. v. 
183. 5. He vysyted the seek folke without dyfle- 

rence Caxton. 

Di*fference, v. 1450. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. F. 
diffdrencier,] fi. intr. To be different {rare) 
-1483. t3. trans. To make different -1675. 

3. To differentiate {from something else). Freq. 
in7>i2jj. 1598. 4. To discriminate. Const, from. 
(Now 7'are.) 1570. Also '\absol. 5. Math. To 
calculate the difference of. tb. To take the 
differential of. 1670. 

^ 3. Every individual has something that diffcionccs 
it from another Locke. 

fDi'fFerency. 1607. [see - encv.] « Dif- 
ference sb. -18x2. 

Different (di-fer^nO, ME. [a. 
F. diffireiit, ad. L. differentem, differre trans. "to 
bear asunder, etc., intr. to DIFFER.] 

A. adj. X. Having unlike attributes; not of 
the same kind ; not alike ; of other nature, form, 
or quality. Const. / wot, also to, than, *\‘againsi, 
'■\with. 3. Not identical, distinct X651, slang. 
Out of the ordinary, special, reckerchd X9r2. 

X. Persons d. in state and conclitiou PurnK. Much 
d. from the man he was Com. Krr, v. i. 46. Elected 
for very d. merits than those of skill in war Goldsm. 
z. At d. times Addison. Hence Bi'fferent-ly miv., 
-ness {rare), 

B. sb, tx. Differencb: sb, 3 {rare) *1606. 
3. That which is different {rare) 158 x. 

C. as adv, » Differently, Now vulgar. 

II Differentia (difere-nji^). PL -iae 

1837. [L,] Logic, The attribute by which a 
species is distinguished from all other species 
of the same genus; a distinguishing mark, 
Differe-nmble, a, rare. 1863. [f. med.L. 
differentiare. ] Capable of being differentiated. 
Differential (clift^reTiJlU). X647. 

L. differentialis^ f. differentia, Ch mod.F. 
diffdrentiel,] 

A* adj, I. Of or relating to difference ; ex- 
hibiting or depending on a difference. 3. Con- 
stituting a specific difference; special X653; re- 
lating to specific differences X875, 8* 

Relating to infinitesimal differences (sec B. x) 
1702. 4, Physics and Mech, Relating to, de- 

pending on, or exhibiting the difference of two 
(or more) measurable physical qualities 1768. 
b. Applied esp. to mechanism enabling a motor 
car’s hind wheels to revolve at different rates 
when turning a corner X902. 

X. D. duties in favour of colonial timber Rogkrs, 
t. The great D. marks of the Diitemper Cn«VN«. 
D. diagnosis iSys, Phr. 3, JO. calculus i a method of 
calculation which treats of the infinitesimal differ- 
ences between consecutive values of continuously 
varying quanritien, and of their rates of change as 
measured by such differences. JO, eymikn t an equa- 
tion involving differential!, 4. JO, gear, gearingi a 
combination of toothed wheels communicating a mo- 
tion depending on the difference of their diameters or 


se {man), a (pizss). cm (loud), v {out), g (Fr. ch^l). a (evar). (4 O'#). ^ eau vie), i (s#t). i (Psych#), q (whizt). g (got)* 
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of the number of their teeth. D. pulley : a pulley 
having a block with two rigidly connected wheels or 
sheaves of different diameters, the chain or rope un- 
winding from one as it winds on the other. D. screw : 
a screw having two threads of different pitch, one of 
which unwinds as the other winds. D. ikermo 7 Heter\ 
a thermometer consisting of two air-bulbs connected 
by a bent tube partly filled with a liquid, the position 
of the column of liquid indicating the difference of 
temperature between the two bulbs Z>, winding ; 
the method of winding two insulated wires side by 
side in an electric coil, through which currents pass 
in opposite directions. 

B. sb, I, Math. The infinitesimal difference 
between consecutive values of a continuously 
varying quantity ; either of the two quantities 
(usually considered to be infinitesimal) whose 
ratio constitutes a differential coefficient 1704. 
a. Biol. A distinction or distinctive character- 
istic of structure : opp. to equivalent 1883. 3. 

Comm. A differential charge; see A. i {mod.). 
Differentially (diferemjali), 1644. [f. 
as prec.] 1. Distinctively, specially; see Dif- 
ferential A. 2. a. In relation to the diffe- 
rence of two measurable quantities; in two diffe- 
rent directions; see Differential A, 4, 1862. 
Differentiate (diferemjiiijit), 2/. 1816. [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L. differentiare. ] 1. To make 

different ; to constitute the difference in or be- 
tween ; to distinguish 1853. a. Biol.^ etc. To 
make different in the process of development, 
c^p. for a special function or purpose; to make 
unlike by modification; to specialize. (Chiefly 
in pass.) 1858. Also intr. (for o'^.) 3. trans. 

To ascertain the difference in or between 1876. 
4. Math. To obtain the differential or the diffe- 
rential coefficient of 1816. 

I, Genius differentiates a man from all other men 
De Quincey. ^ a. ‘Protoplasm* .. which is not yet 
differentiated into ‘organs* Carpenter. Hence 
DifTere’ntiator, he who or that which differentiates. 
Differentiation (diferenjii^'jan). i8oa. [f. 
prec.] I. The action of differentiating, or con- 
dition of being differentiated (see prcc, x, 2) ; 
speo. in Biol, the ]process, or the result of the 
process, by which in the course of development 
a part, organ, etc. is modified into a special 
form, or for a special function ; specialization ; 
also tlie gradual production of differences be- 
tween the descendants of the same ancestral 
types 1855. a. The action of ascertaining a 
difference (see prec. 3) 1866. 3. Math, The 

operation of obtaining a differential or diffe- 
rential coefficient 1802. 

X. He [the naturalist] justly convsiders the d. and 
.spccialisalion of organs as the test of perfection 
IDarww. 

tDi'fferingly, adif. 1602. [f. Differ 37.] 
Differently -1691, 

tllDifficile, 41 (difrsil, diTisil), a. 1477. [a. 
kite OF. difficile ^ ad. 3^. difficilis,'] Difficult; 
hard to do -1665; haid to understand -1637; of 
persons, hard to persuade or satisfy -1855. 
Hence Bifficiieness, the quality of being d. 
tDificMitate, v. rare. i6ir. [f. L. difici- 
Av.'l To render difficult ~x6^8. 

Difficixlt (tU’fik:^!!), a. Comp, difi&culter, 
sup. difficultest. ME. [?f. the sb, difficulty, or 
from Old Eat, diffwulmA difficulty i\ x. Not 
easy; requiring effort or labour; troublesome, 
hard, puzzling. 2. Of persons : Not easy to 
get on with 15^9 • induce or persuade; 

obstinate 1502. 

%, How d. a thing it In, to love, and to be wise, and 
both atoucc x6o8. ICnowl edge., is d. to gain Words w. 
Great things, and d., which thou knowest not ffer. 
xxxiii, 3. », My temper i.s cl. Tiiackkrav. var. 

tBifficut Hcnco BPfficult-ly mhu, (rare), 

Di‘fficult, V, Now Ucal 1608. [a. obs. F. 
diff miter t f. med.L. diffwuUare.) fi. irans. 
To render difficult, impede "I818. a. To om- 
barrasa, Usu. pass* (Sc. and l/.S*) 1686. var, 
tBl'facultatd in x (rare)* 

DifflCtilty ME. [ad. L. 

culiakm (i dlff i. The 

quality, fact, or condition of being difficult; the 
character of an action that reauircs labour or 1 
effort: Jmrdnew to lie iiccomplished; the oppo- 
.site of mse or fadUiy MEL b. The qtiality of 
being hard to under»tand a and 

pL An instance of thii quality: that which Is 
difficult: often a pecuniary embnrmssment 
(iwiL ME, 3, Reluctance ; demur, Obs * ' 


exc, m phr. to make a d.\ formerly fr^7 make d., 
i. e. to show reluctance 1513. 

I. If aught.. in the shape Of d. or danger could 
deterre Me Milt. P. L. 11. 449. The d. and obscurity 
of the phrase Farrar. 2, They mistake difficulties 
for impossibilities South. Difficulties in revelation 
J. H. Newman. Mr. Brmiton is in ‘difficulties* 
(civilized plural for debt) Fr, A. Kemble. 
Diffidation (difidfi-Jsn). 1731. [ad. med.L. 
dtffdaiionem, f. diffidare\ see Defyz/.x] The 
undoing of relations of faith, allegiance, or 
amity; declaration of hostilities; Defiance. 

They sent a. .letter of d., in which they renounced 
their allegiance Coxe, 

Diffide (difai'd), v* Now rare. 1532. [f. L. 
diffdere to distrust] inir* To have or feel dis- 
trust (T'he opposite of confide!) Also '\trans. 
Diffidence (di-fidens). 1526. [ad. L. diffi- 
deniia\ see prec.] (The opposite of Confi- 
dence.) 1. Want of confidence; mistrust, dis- 
trust, doubt Now rare. 2. Distrust of one- 
self; want of confidence in one’s own ability, 
worth, or fitness ; modesty, shyness 1709. 

X. A d. . . of his judgment or his virtue Jas. Mill. 
a. Speak, tho* sure, with seeming d. Pope, var. 
tBrffidency. 

Diffident (diffident), a, 1598. [ad. L. dzfii’ 
dentem; see Diffide. J (The opposite of Con- 
fident.) I. Wanting confidence distrust- 
ful, mistrustful (of)* 2. Wanting in self-confi- 
dence; distrustfulof oneself; timid, shy, modest, 
bashful. (The usual current sense.) 1713. 

I. In the constancie of his people he was somewhat 
d. Raleigh, a. He [Dr, Johnson] never.. meant to 
terrify the d. Mad. D’Arblay. Hence Bi*ffident«ly 
adv.f t-ness (rare), 

tDiffia*tion. 1568. [f, L. diffiarcy^ difflaUJ\ 
Blowing asunder ordispersion by blowing -1763. 
Diffiuence (diffi«ens). 1633. [f. Difflu- 
ent; see-ENCE.] I, The flowing apart or 
abroad; dispersion by flowing. Also fig. 2. 
Dissolution into a liquid state 1847. So tBiffi- 
fluency* diffluent condition. 

Diffluent (diffix^ent), a. 1618, [ad. L. diff 
fluentem, diffluere.'l Characterized by flowing 
apart or abroad; fluid; deliquescent. Alsoyf^. 
tDiffonn (dif/um), a. 1547. [ad. med.L. 
difformis."] i. Of diverse forms; differing in 
shape --1677. 2. Without symmetry; not uni- 

form ; of irregular form -1845. 

1. A confused Mixture of d. qualities Newton.^ a. 
If the Parts be dissimilar, then the Substance is d. 
X707. 

tDifformity (dif^umiti). 1530. [a. F. diff 
format ; see prec.] x* Want of uniformity be- 
tween things -“1857, 2. Want of conformity 

with or to -1677, 

Diffra*ct, a. 1883. [ad. L. diffractus.'] 
BoU Of lichens : * Broken into areoloe with dis- 
tinct interspaces *. 

Diffract (difr3c*kt),z/, 1803. diffracU, 
diffringcre.] irans* To break in pieces, break 
up; in Optics, To deflect and break up (a beam 
of light) at the edge of an opaque body or 
through a narrow aperture. Also fig. 
Diffraction (difrse'kjan). 1671. [ad.modX. 
diffract ionemi see prec.] The breaking 

up of a beam of light into a senes of light and 
dark spaces or bands, or of coloured spectra, 
due to interference of the rays when deflected 
at the edge of an opaque body or through a 
narrow aperture, b. Acoustics. An analogous 
phenomenon occurring in the case of sound- 
waves passing round the corner of a large body. 

B. grating, a plate of glass or polished metal 
ruled with very dose equidistant parallel lines, pro- 
ducing a spectrum by diffraction of the transmitted or 
reflected light. 

Diffractive (difne'ktiv), a. 1829. {f. as 
Diffract z/.+-ive.] Tending to diffract. 

I lence Biffra*ctively adv. 

Diffranchise, error for DiSF- in J, 
Diffa'gieat, ppl. a. [ad. L. diffugientem.] 
Dispersing. Thackeray. 

Dlffrisate (difiiJ'zit). 1850. [f. Diffuse v. 
+-ATE*.] Chem, The crystalloid portion of a 
mixture which passes through the membrane in 
the process of chemical dialysis. 

Difftwe (difi^'s), a. ME. [ad. L# diffusus, 
diffmdere; cf. F. diffas, tx. Confused; 

vague, doubtful -xdoa. 2. Spread out in space; 
widespread, dispersed. Also Ifig* 1643. 3. Of 


a style: Using many words to convey the sense; 
verbose : opp. to concise or condensed 1742. 

I. A mater to me doubtfull and d. 1 560. a. B. typo* 
graphy Johnson, inflammation 1874. 3. Too strong 

and concise, not d. enough for a woman Jane Austen. 
Hence Diffb’se-ly adv,, ‘ness. 

Diffuse (difiu'z)^ v. 1526. [f. L. diffus-y 
ppl. stem of dtffundere.'] ti. To pour out as a 
fluid with wide dispersion ; to shed --1734. 2. 

To pour or send forth as from a centre of dis- 
persion ; to spread widely, shed abroad, dis- 
perse, disseminate 1526; fig. to dissipate 1608. 
3. To extend or spread out (the body, etc.) 
freely {arch* and poet.) 1671. 4, intr. {for refi. ) 
To be or become diffused, to spread abroad 
(lit, and fig.) 1653. 5. Physics. To intermingle, 

or (trans.) cause to intermingle, by diffusion 
1808. f 6. To distract. Lear r, iv. 2. 

X. Temp* IV. i, 79. z. D. thy riches among thy 
friends Johnson. Tod. geniality around one Masson. 
3. See how he lies at random, carelessly diffused 
Milt. Sams. 118. Hence Biflfu'sed (rzd,poei. -ed) 
ppl. a. Diflftfsed-ly adv., -ness. Diffu'ser, one 
who or that which diffuses. 

Difiusible (difizJ'zib’l), Also -able. 1782. 

g , as prec. + -IBLE.] Capable of being diffused. 

ence Biffusibi'lity, capacity of being diffused , 
esp. in Physics, as a measurable quality of gases 
and fluids. So BijEftfsihleness. 
Diffusio*meter. 1866. [f. L. dififusio-r 
-meter.] An apparatus for measuring the 
rate of diffusion of gases, var. Biffusi*meter. 
Diffiision (difi^'gsn), ME. [ad. L. diffu- 
sionem, f. diffundere.'] i. The action of diffus- 
ing; the condition of being diffused; a spread- 
ing ; dispersion ; wide distribution. 2. Jig. 
Spreading abroad, dispersion, dissemination (of 
abstract things) 1750. 3. Of writing, etc. : Dif- 
fuseness ; copiousness of language ME. 4. 
Physics. The spontaneous molecular interpene- 
tration of two fluids without chemical combina- 
tion 1808. ^ Also atirib* 
z. The universal d. of learning among a people 
Hume. 3. His d., and affluence of conversation 
Boswell.^ 

Diffusive (difi22*siv), a. 16x4, [f. as Dif- 
fuse V* +-IVE.] I* Having the quality of dif- 
fusing, or of being diffused ; characterized by 
diffusion (lit. and fig,), f 2. Of a body of people : 
As consisting of members in their individual 
capacity. (Common in 17th c.) -1718. 3. = 

Diffuse a* 3. (Occas. in good sense : Copious, 
full.) 1699. 

X. D. of knowledge Milt. Leaven hath ..ad, faculty 
Bi». Hall. The strength of some d. thought Tenny* 
SON. 3. He is less d. and more pointed than usual 
L. Stephen. Hence Biffu*sive* 3 y adv,, -ness. 
Biffusi'vity « Biffusibility. 

Dig (dig), V. Pa. t and pple. digged ; also 
dug. ME, [prob. a. F. dzguer; related to F. 
digue dike. Cf. also Da. dige dike, ditch, 
trench. Not directly related to OE. die dike, 
ditch, and dician to dike. ] 

I, intr, I. * To work in making holes or turn- 
ing the ground * (J.) ; to make an excavation ; 
to work with a spade or similar tool. Also 
iransf* and fig. b. spec* To study hard and 
closely at a subject (t/.S.) 1789. a. To make 
one’s way ifito or through by digging; to make 
an excavation uiider 1535. 

X, Bigge about he vyne rotis Wyclif. They [ants] 
dug deeper and deeper to deposite their eggs (joldsm. 

H. trans* i. To penetrate and turn up (the 
ground, etc.) with a spade or similar tool ME. 
Also iransf* 2. spec. To break up and turn 
over (the soil) with a mattock, spade, or the like, 
as an operation of tillage ME. 3. To make (a 
hole, mine, etc.) by the use of a spade or the 
like; to form by digging; to excavate ME. 4. 
To obtain or extract by excavation. Const 
from, out of* ME. ts. To put and cover up (in 
the ground, etc.) by digging; to bury “X647, 
6. To thrust or force in or into 1553. 7, 'To 

spur vigorously; to thrust, stab, prod 1^30. 

X. Sone of man, d. the wal Wyclif Back, viii, 8. m. 
It [a vineyard] shall not be pruned nor digged ; but 
thertt shall come up bricus and thorns fsa* v. <5. 3. 

Bigge my graue thy sdfe a lien. IV, iv. v. ni. 
4. 1 with my long naylcs will diggo thee pig-nuta 
Temp. H. ii. tja. 

In comb, with adverbs. B. down. a. To cause to 


1 out. extract or remove by 

I digging, b. To excavate, c* inin To depart (17.0?. 


a(Ger.K<Mn), ^fFr.p#«). B (Ger. M«ler). ^((Fr.dime). ? (cwrl). S (e.) (tlwrc). ?(/!)(«&). i {Ft. fain). 5 (ffi, foro, Mith). 
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coilog^.). p. up. a. To take or get out of the ground, 
etc., by digging, b, Tobreak up or open by digging, 
c. To break up and open the soil of, by digging. 

Dig, sb. 1674. [f. prec. vb.] I. An act of 
digging 1887. a. A definite quantity to be dug 
out 1890. 3. A tool for digging 1674. 4* ^ 

thrust, a sharp poke, as with the elbow, fist, etc. 
1819. Also Jig, 5. A diligent or plodding stu- 
dent {U,S. slang) 1849. 6. =Digging 4 1893. 

Digallic (daigse-lik), a. 1877. [Di-A] 
Chem, In D. acid, which contains two molecules 
of gallic acid, minus one equivalent of water. 

Digamist (di’gamist). 1656. [f. as Diga- 
my + -IST.I A man or woman who has married 
a second time. 

Digamma (daigse-ma). i6g8. [a. L., Gr. 
BiyajjLfLa, f. St- twice -i- yapLfxa : so called Irom its 
shape f, resembling two gammas (F) set one 
above the other.] The sixth letter of the ori- 
ginal Greek alphabet, corresponding to the 
Semitic waw or vau, which was afterwards dis- 
used. It was a consonant, probably equivalent 
to English w. So Diga'mmate a., -ated ppl. a. 
having the d. ; formed with a figure like the d. 

Digamous (di'gamas), a, 1864. [f. L. di- 
gamus, a. Gr. 5t7a/xos‘ + -OUS.] i. Married a 
second time; of the nature of digamy, a. Bot, 
= Androgynous 1883. 

Digamy (di-gami). 1635. [ad. L. digamta, 
a. Gr.] 1. Digamous condition or state; second 
marriage. ^ t2. = Bigamy i. -1766. 

Digastric (daigse-strik), a, and sb. 1696. 
[ad. mod.L, digastricus (also used), f. Gr. Sz- 
+ 7ao'T77p.] AnaU 

A. adj I. Having two parts swelling like 
bellies; spec, applied to muscles having two 
fleshy bellies with a tendon between 1721. a. 
Of or pertaining to the digastric muscle of the 
lower jaw; see B. 1831. 

B. sb, A muscle of the lower jaw, fleshy at its 
extremities, and tendinous at its middle 1696. 

Digeneous (daiidgf'neas), a, 1883. [f. Gr. 
8 z7€vi 7S + “OUS.J I. Bisexual, a. Of or per- 
taining to the Digenect a division of the trema- 
tode worms or flukes. 

Digenesis (dai|d3e*nesis). 1876. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. Sz- + 7€J/6<riy.J Biol, Successive genera- 
tion by two different processes, as sexual and 
asexual. So Digene’tic a, relating to or char- 
acterized by d. 

Digenite (di*d3iiioit). 1850. [mod. f. Gr. 
diyevTjs of doubtful kind.] Mz/i, A variety of 
Chalcocite or copper-glance. 

Digenous (di’dg/hss), a. 1884. [irreg. f. Gr. 
8 i- + 7€vos + -OUS,] Of two sexes, bisexual. 
Hence Di'geny, sexual reproduction. 
fDi'gerent, 1477. lnd.’L.dzgerenlcm,'] 

A. adj. Digesting -I755- 

B. sb, A medicine which promotes digestion 
or suppuration -1867. 

Digest (dsi'dgesl), sb. ME. [ad. L. digesta 
* matters digested ’ ; n. pi. of digesfus ; see Di- 
gest z/. ] I. A digested collection of statements; 
a methodically arranged compendium or sum- 
mary of written matter 1555. a. Law, An ab- 
stract of some body of law, systematically ar- 
ranged 1626; spec, the body of Roman laws 
compiled from the earlier jurists by order of 
Justinian ME. ts* = Digestion -1602. 

I. His [Milton’s] d. of scriptural texts Macaulay, 

3. The Digests of the Jewish Law 1652. 

Digest (diid^e'Sl, dai-), v. 1450. [f. L. du 
gest-, ppl. stem of digerere, f, di- « dis- (Dl- 
gerere to carry.] f i. irans. To divide 
and dispose -1675; disperse -1727. 3, To 

dispose methodically ; to reduce into a system- 
atic form, usually with condensation ; to classify 
1482. 3. To settle and arrange methodically 

in the mind ; to think over 1450. 4. To prepare 
(food) in the stomach and intestines for assimi- 
iation by the system ; see Digestion i. 1483. 
Also absol. b. intr. (for rejl.) To undergo di- 
gestion, as food 1574. c. irans. To cause or 
promote the digestion of 1607* 5. fig, and 

Iransf, (from 4) 1576. 6. To bear without re- 

sistance; to ‘swallow, stomach* *S53* 
over the effects of [arch.) 1576. 7. To obtain 

mental nourishment from 1548. fS. To mature, 
by the action of heat. Also -1708. ts# 


irans. To cause to suppurate; also absol. to 
promote suppuration -1767. Also \intr. (for 
reJl.) 10. irans. To prepare by boiling; to dis- 
solve by the aid of heat and moisture 1616. 
Also inir, (for rejl.), 

z. The Civil Law is digested into general Heads 
Hale . 3. To d. a plan for keeping accounts Smeaton. 
4. absol. Each has to..d. for himself Clough. 5. 
Most of them [leaves] were not able to d. the third 
fly Darwin. The Hapsbtirgs .. have not digested 
Bosnia completely yet 1889. 6. To d. a wanton attack 
W. Irving, a loss Coleridge. 7. Read, marke, learne, 
and inwardly digeste them Bk. Com. Prayer. 10. D. 
the bark in alcohol 1838. Hence fDige’st, Dige*sted 
ppl. adjs, Dige'stedly adv. 

Digester (did^e-stoj, doi-). Also -or. 1578. 
[f. prec. vb, J He who or that which digests ; 
esp, a strong close vessel in which bones or other 
substances are dissolved by the action of heat. 
Digestible (didge'stib’l, dsi-), a. Also 
-able. ME. [a. F., ad. L. digestibilisJ] Ca- 
pable of being digested. Hence Dige*stible- 
ness. Dige'stibly adv. 

Digestion (didge'styon, doi-). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. digestionem.) i. The process whereby 
the nutritive part of food is, in the stomach and 
intestines, rendered fit to be assimilated by the 
system. Also transf, and Jig. 3. The power 
or faculty of digesting food ME. Z* fig* The 
action of digesting; see Digest v, 1610. 4. ' 

Ckem. fa. The operation of maturing by the 
action of gentle heat -1677. b. The operation 
of dissolving a substance by the action of heat ; 
and moisture 1610. ^5. Surg. The process of , 

maturing an ulcer, etc. ; disposition to healthy | 
suppuration -1830. t6. The action of method- 
izing and reducing to order; the result of this ; 
a Digest -1754. 

*. Things sweet to tast, proue In d. sowre Rich. //, 
I. iii. 236. transf. Whether they [Drosera] . . have the 
power of d. Darwin, fig:. I devoured them [books] 
with appetite, if not d. W. Irving. D. of a wrong 
Stfrne. 2. Our disgestion would be better, if our 
dishes were fewer Nashk, 

Dig^tive (did^e-stiv, dDi-). ME. [a. F. 
digestifs dve, ad. L. digesHvus.'] 

A. adj, I. Having the function of digesting; 

engaged in or pertaining to digestion 1532. 3. 

Promoting digestion; digestible 1528. 3- Pro- 
moting suppuration. 

I. The d. powers 1725, organs 1837, cavity 1841. a. 
D, cheese, and fruit there sure will be B. Jons. 
Applying only a d. warmth De Crell, 

B. sb. I. Anything promoting digestion of 
food ME. a. A substance which promotes 
suppuration in a wound, etc. ; digestive oint- 
ment 1543. 

Hence Dige*stive-ly adv., -ness. 

I iDige*story. 1613. [ad. L. digesiorius, i. 
digest-, digerere 

A. adj. = Digestive. 

B. sh. A vessel or organ of digestion -1774. 
fDige'Sture. 1565. \i.lu. digest- } see prec.] 
= Digestion i, 2. -1700. 

Di'ggable, a. 1552. [f. Dig v. + -able.] 
That can be digged. 

Digger (di*goj). ME. [f. Dig v. + -er.] i. 
One who or that which digs. 3. spec. A miner; 
esp. one who searches for gold 1531. b. One of a 
tribe of N, American Indians who live chiefly 
on roots 1837. c. £ng. I-Ilsi. A section of tlic 
Levellers in 1649, who began to dig and plant 
the commons 1649. 3. An instrument for dig- 
ging; the digging part of a machine 1686. 4. 

A division of Hymenopterous insects, also called 
Digger-wasps 1847. 

Comb, d.-wasp (see sense 4). 

Digging vbl. sb, 1538. [f. Dig v. + 

-ING^.J I. The action of Dig v., in various 
senses; an instance of this ISS** concr. The 

materials dug out 11559. 3. A place where dig- 
ging is carried on; m pL (occas. taken as 
applied to mines, and especially to gold-fields 
1538. 4. coiloq, in pi, lodgings, quarters 1838. 

3. WeUdiggings and Dfy-diggings terms in gold 
districts, for mines near rivers or on the higher lands 
asuhe case may be B'AaMxca Americanisms, 

Digbt (doit), Now arcL and dial, [OE. 
dihtan, ad, L. dtciare; see Dictate v.] 
irans. To dictate OE, ; to ordain -ISS^ » to 
order -1522; to deal with, treat -1650; spec, to 
have to do with sexually -ME. ; to dispose of 
-1535. ta. To compose -xfioy; to do -iS 9 ®* 
a* tTo put in order -1500; to equip MK. ; to 


dress, array ME. ; to make ready, or proper 
(revived in poet, and romantic use) ME. 

1. * Who checks at me, to death is d. * Scott. 3. The 
hall . . With rich array and costly arras d. Spenser 
P.Q. I. iv. 6. Orion, in golden panoply d. Bowen, 
To d. him for earth or for heaven 1821. Hence 
Di’ghter (now dial.), one who or that which dights. 

Digit (di'd5it), sb. ME. [ad. L. digitusi) 
I. One of the terminal divisions of the hand or 
foot; a finger or toe 1644. 2, A finger’s breadth, 
three-quarters of an inch 1633. 3. Arith. Each 

of the numerals below ten (originally counted 
on the fingers) ; any of the nine, or (including 
the cipher, o) ten Arabic figuies ME. 4. Astron. 
The twelfth part of the diameter of the sun or 
moon; used in expressing the magnitude of an 
eclipse 1591. 

X. We find among reptiles, all the combinations of 
digits, fiom five to one, taken between two pairs of 
hands or claws 1802. 4 Ye Sun.. was darkned 10 

digits J Hearne, Hence fBrgitz'. to point out with 
the finger. 

Digital (di-dgital). ME. [ad. L. digitalis^ 
f, digitus Digit.] 

A. adj, I. Of or pertaining to a finger, or to 

the fingers or digits 1656. 2. Resembling a 

finger or the impression made by one 1831. 3. 
Having digits 1833. 

3. The D. Cavity R. Knox. 3. The d. feet 1887. 

B. sb. ti. = Digit sb. 3. ME. only. 3. A 

finger [joe.) 1840. 3. A key played with the 

finger in a piano or organ 1878. 

Digitalic (did^itac-lik), a. 1858. [f. Digi- 
talis +-IC.] Of or pertaining to digitalis ; in d. 
acid, an acid obtained from the foxglove, crystal- 
lizing in white acicular prisms. 

Digitaliform (-t£C-liii7im), a. 1859. [f. L. 
digitalis Bot, Of the form of the 
corolla of the foxglove. 

Digitalin (di'd^ilalin). 1837. [f. Digita- 
lis + -in. ] Chem. The substance or substances 
extracted from the leaves of the foxglove, as its 
active principle. (Originally named digitalia, 
digiialine,) 

II Digitalis (did^it^flis). 1664. [mod.L., f.L. 
digitalis ; so named in allusion to the German 
name Fingerhut, i. e. thimble.'] 1 . Bot. A genus 
of plants of the N.O. Scrop/iulariaceve, includ- 
ing the foxglove {D, purpurea), 3. A medicine 
prepared from the foxglove 1799. 

Digitally (di-d3itali),zrzfz/. 3832. [f. Digi- 
tal a.] By means of or with lespcct to the 
fingers. 

Digitate (dhdgilA), a. 1661. [ad. I., digi- 
iatu^.] I, Zool. Having divided digits or toes. 
3. Divided into parts resembling lingers ; spec, 
in Bot, of leaves, etc. : Having deep radiating 
divisions, as the compound leaves of the horse- 
chestnut 1788. Hence Di’gitately adv. So 
Di’gitated a. (in same sense.--). 

Digitate (di'dgittfit),^/. 1658. [J.I.,digitm + 
-ATE I ti. trans. To point out with or as 
with the fing('r (rare), 3. intr. To become di- 
vided into finger-like parts 1796. 

Digitation (didgiUB-Jon). 1658. [f. Digi- 
tate V, or a.; see -ation. | f i, A touching, 
or pointing* with the finger -1800. 3, Division 
into fingers or fmger-like processes ; concr. one 
of these processes 1709. 


Digiti- (di'dgiti), comb. f. L. digitus (see 
Digit sb.). 

Di*gitiform a. digitate. DiJgitineTvate^ 
-neTved, •neTvous adjs., Bot. having the ribs of 
the leaf radiating from the top of tlui leaf-stalk. 
Di'gitipaTtite a, having more than five lubes of 
a similar character. 

Digitigrade (di*d^itigra:d). 1833. [a. F., 
f. L. digiius+-gradus .2 

A, aaj. Walking on the toes ; spec, in ZooL 
belongingrto the tnbe Digit igrada of (jarnivora. 
( 0 pp. to Plantigrade.) 

B. sb, A digitigrade animal. (Chiefly In pi.) 
3:83c Hence Drgitigraidism* a. condition. 

Digitize (di’dgitok), v. rare, 1704. [f. 
Digit.] To treat in some way with the fingers; 
to finger; as, to d* a pen, 

Bigito-i shortened from dMialis^ as in 
digitodein, a fat obtained from digitalis leaves; 
etc. 

f Digla*diate, v, 3:656, [ad. L. digladiari^ 
f, d!-, dis--¥ gladks.'] intr. To cross swords ; 
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to contend. Hence Digladia-tion (now tare), j 
fighting with swords {liL and 
Diglot, Diglott (dai-gVt), a. 1863. [ad. 
Gt. S'lyXajTTOs, f. St-, Stcr- ■+■ YAcurra, Attic for 
yXooaaa. ] U sing or expressed in two languages, 
bilingual ; also as sb. A diglot book or version. 
So Di’glottism, the use of words derived from 
two languages. 

Diglyph (dsi’glif). 1727, [f. Gr. 5 t- + 7Au- 
; cf. F. diglypke.] A?'c/iit A projecting 
face or tablet with two vertical grooves or 
channels. 

fDignation (dign^i-Jsn). 1450. [ad. (ult.) L. 
digfiationetn, f. dignare, ~ariP\ The action of 
deeming worthy; honour conferred -1737. 
fDigne, a, ME. [a. F. digae^ early ad. L. 
digniis.\ I. Of high worth or desert ; honour- 
able -1578. 3. Worthy, deserving. Const, of 

{to), or inf. -1643. 3 « Becoming, fit. Const. 

to, imto, of, for. -1549. 4. Haughty, disdainlul 

(in ME. only). Hence tDi’gnely adv. 
Dignification (di gnifiktfi-J'an). Now rare. 
1577. [ad. med. L. dignificationem. ] The ac- 
tion of dignifying, or fact of being dignified. 

Dignified (drgnifaicl), ppU a. 1667. [f. 
Dignify.] i. Invested with dignity; exalted 
1763. t2. Ranking as a dignitary {esp. eccle- 

.siastical) -i860. 3. Marked by dignity; stately, 
noble, majestic 1812. Hence Di*gnifiedly 
Dignify (di-gnifoi), v. 1526. [a. OF. digni- 
fier, ad. med.L. dignificarc, i. dignus -^-ficare.^ 
I. tran<i. To make worthy or illustrious; to 
conter dignity or honour upon; to ennoble, 
honour, b. In lighter use : To give a high- 
.sounding name or title to 1750. ts. To confer 
a title ot honour upon ~ 1727. 

1. Such a Day. Caine not, till now, to dignifie the 
Time.s 2 Hen. /K, i. i. 22. To d. letters with the title 
of Walpoliana H. Walpole. Hence DFgnifier. 
Dignitary (di-gnitdri). 1672. [f. L. d/gmtas 
+ -ARY : so F. dtgnitaire sb.J 

A. sb. One holding high rank or office, ep. 
ecclc.sia.sti cal. 

B. adj. Of, belonging to, or inve.jtcd with a 
dignity {esp. ecclesiastical). 

Dignity (di'guiti). ME. [a. OF. digfieU, 
F. digniti, ad. L. dignitatem. Cf. also Dainty. ] 
I. 'Flic quality of being worthy or honourable ; 
worth, excellence; tdesert. 3. Honourable or 
high estate, position, or estimation ; honour ; 
rank MM AXhofg. b. collect. Persons of high 
estate or rank 15.18. 3. An honourable office, 

rank, or title ; transf. a dignitary ME. 4. No- 
bility of ahjicct, manner, or style; becoming 
.stateliness, gravity 1667. 5. Astrol. A situation 

of a planet in which its influence is heightened 
M K. 11 6 . 1 h’antastic rendering of Gr. df (w/xa.] 
An axiom. Sir T. Brownk. 

jt. It is of the e.sscncc of re.al d. to he self-sustained 
Sir 1 1 . Taylor, a. (iyuyng .somewhat to thedygnyte 
of presthode Starkey, collect. I cannot .sec the d. of 
a great kingdom, .imprisoned or e.viled, without great 
pam Burke. 3. transf. 'Fhc-se filthy dreamers .. 
.speake cuill of dignities Jude 8. 4. In every gesture 
ihgnitie and love Milt. P, L. vin. 489. 
fDignO'See, v. 1639. [ad, L. dignoscere.] 
To (li.stinguish, di.scern (riYxw.?. and mtr.)’“X676. 
i‘Digno*tioii. 1578. [f. L. dignol-^dignoscere.] 
'Fhe action of distinguishing or discerning ; a 
distingui.shing .sign -1658. 

Digoneutic (doigiJniiZ'tik), 1889. [f, Gr. 
St- 4- yop^mtv. | Jintom. Producing two broods 
in a year. Hence Digoneu’tism, d. condition. 
Digonous ((U*gt?n;)s, doi-), a. 1788. [f. Gr. 

4, angled ] IloL Having two angles. 
Diagram. 1864, Proposed synonym of Di- 
or aril Weli.Hter* 

Digraph. (doi'groO* U> + 7p«“ 
</ 4 ‘ I A of two letters exps'cs.sing a .simple 
sound, a.s m in bmf etc, I Icncc 0 lgra*pliic (t. 
DigreiS (digrc's, dol«)^ v, 1530. [f. L, di- 
grm-*, ppl. stem of digredit t di-, I)is- 14 
grffdi . ) I* inir. To go aside from the track; 
to diverge, devIatOr swerve rssa. Also ffg. 
fs. To diverge from the right path; to trans- 
gress 3* To deviate'from the subject in 

<li.»ico«rMe or writing. (Now the prevailing 
sense.) 1530. 

I, I find inywlf In Bond Street ..Id, Into Soho, to 
explore » Imik^tall hmn. /f/. HIgres#e gotKl sir 
from inch lewd i6o,l *♦ So man . , digretsw 


and fell 1640. 3. I have too long digressed, and 

therefore shall return to my subject Swift. Hence 
tDigress sb. = Digression 2. Digre'sser. 
Digression (digre-Jon, doi-). ME. [ad. 
(ult.) L. digress? onem; see Digress v.] r. The 
action of digressing {lit. and ffg.). (Now rare 
in lit. sense.) 1552. 2. Deviation from the sub- 

ject m discourse or writing; an instance of this. 
(The most frequent sense.) ME. 3. Astron., 
etc. Deviation from a particular line, or from the 
mean position; deflexion; e.g. of an inferior 
planet from the sun 1646. 

I. Then my d. is so vile, so base. That it will Hue 
engrauen in my face Shaks. a. It were a long dis- 
gression Fro my matere Chaucer. Hence Digre’S- 
sional a. of, pertaining to, or characterized by d. 

Digressive (digre*siv, doi-), a. 1611. [ad. 
'L,. digressivus\ see Digress r/.] Characterized 
by, or given to, digression; of the nature of di- 
gression. Hence I)igre*ssive-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Digue. 1523. [F., a. Flem. dijk?^ ^ Dike. 
Digynia (dsidgimia). 1762. [mod.L. (Lin- 
naeus) f. Gr. 5 i“ + yvPT) 4 -ia.'] Bot. The second 
Order in many classes of the Linnaean Sexual 
System, comprising plants having two pistils. 
Hence Digymian, Digynious adjs. belonging 
to the order D, ; Di'gynousa. having two pistils. 
Dihedral (doihrdral), 1799. [f. next 4 
-AL.] I. CrysU Having or contained by two 
planes or plane faces. 3. Math. Of the nature 
of a dihedron 1893. 

I. D. angle, the inclination of two planes which 
meet at an edge ; also, the angle formed by any two 
meeting or intersecting planes or plane faces, spec. 
the angle formed by the wing pairs of an aeroplane. 
Also as sb. = d. angle. 

Dihedron (doihz'dr^n). 1888. [f. Gr. Si-, 
dor- 4 'eSpa seat, base. J Math. The portion of 
two superposed planes bounded by (or con- 
tained within) a regular polygon. 
l|Dihe*lios. Also dihelium. 1727. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. 5 i- = Sia 4 ^\ios. ] Astr. Kepler’s name 
for that ordinate of tlie ellipsis, which passes 
through the focus, wherein the sun is supposed 
to be placed. Chambers. 

Dihexagonal (doi^heksse'gonM), a. 1864. 
Dr- 2.] Cryst. Having twelve angles, of which 
the first, third, fifth, . . eleventh, are equal to 
one another, and the second, fourth, sixth, . , 
twelfth, are equal to one another, but those of 
the one set not equal to those of the other. 
Di-liexalie*dron. 1888. [Dr- 2.] Ctysf. 
A six-sided prism with trihedral summits, mak- 
ing twelve faces in all Also occas., a double 
hexagonal pyramid. So tDi-hexahedral a. 
having twice six faces. 

Dilaydrite (cloiboi -droit). 1868. [f. Gr. Si-, 
Dl -2 4 v 5 <wp, uSp-4-ITE.] Mzn. A variety of 
pseudo-malachite or native phosphateof copper, 
containing two equivalents of water. 

Diiamt) (doiioise^mb). 1753. [ad. L. di- 
iambus (also used), Gr. Sitappos, f. Si-, Dl -^4 
icifjilSos.] Pros, A metrical foot consisting of 
two iambs (w— ). 

Di-iodide (doiioriWoid). 1873. [Di- 2 .] 
Ckcm. A compound of two atoms of iodine with 
a dyad element or radical. 
fDijU’dicant. rare. 1661. [ad. L. dijudi- 
canUiir, see next.] One who dijudicates -1691. 
Dijudicate (doqd^ai^'dik^it), v. Now rare. 
1607. [ f. ppl. stem of I^. dijudicare, f. di- (Di- ^) 
4 jmUcare.] To judge ; to determine, decide ; 
trans, to judge of; to pronounce judgement on, 
decide. Hence Dyudica-tion (now rare). 
IlDika (doi-kS). 1859. [VV. African name.] 
In d.-bread, a cocoa-like substance, prepared 
from the fruit of a species of mango-tree. D.- 
-fat, -oil, the fatty substance of d.-bread. 
Di'k-dik* 1895. A small African antelope, 
Dike, dyke (daik), [OE. die masc. and 
fern,, ditch, trench, with Teut cognates. Cf. 
Ditch.] x, fA Ditch -15751 ^ hollow dug 
out to hold or conduct water OE. a. Hence, 
any water-course or channel 1616. Any 

hollow dug in the ground; a pit, cave, etc. 

4. An embankment 1487; a wall or fence Mb. 
Also fig, 5. An embankment to prevent inunda- 
tions 1635 ; a raised causeway X480. Ahofg* 
6# (Norlnumb.) A fissure in a stratum, filled up 
wim deposited or intrusive rock 1789. Hence, 


m Geol. A mass of mineral matter, usually igne- 
ous rock, filling up a fissure in the original 
strata 1802. 

2. Whole sheets descend of sluicy Rain, The Dykes 
are fill’d Dryden. 5, The land here is lower than 
the waters ; for which reason they have the strongest 
dams or dykes in the whole country 1756. fg. The 
last dike of the prerogative Junius. 

Dike, dyke, v. [OE. had didan ; but the 
ME. vb, is prob. a new formation.] i. intr. 
To make a dike ; to dig ME. 3. trans. To 
provide with a dike or dikes, in various senses 
ME. 3. To place (flax or hemp) in a dike or 
water-course to steep 1799. 

t. He wolde . . dyke and delue . . for euery poure 
wight Chaucer. Hence Drker, dyker, one who 
constructs or works at dikes; Sc. one who builds en- 
closure walls (without mortar). 

Di'ke-grave. 1563. [a. MDu. dijegrave, f. 
dijk dike -k-graaf earl] In Holland, an officer 
who has charge of the dikes or sea-walls ; in 
England {esp. Lincolnshire) — Dike-reeve. 
Now only dial. 

Dike-reeve, dyke-. 1665. [f. Dike sb. 4 
Reeve : perh. an alteration of prec.] An offi- 
cer who has charge under the Court of Sew ers 
of the drains, sluices, and sea-banks of a district 
of fen or marsh-land in England. 
tDila*cerate, ppl. a, 1602. [ad. L. dilace- 
ratus\ see next.] Rent asunder, torn -1649. 
Dilacerate (di-, dailce'ser^it), v. 1604. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. dilacerare (f. di-, dis- 4 lacerai ^). ] 
trans. To tear asunder, tear in pieces. Also 
fig. Hence Bila cera'tion, the action of di- 
lacerating; the being dilacerated. 

Dila*ctic, a. 1863. Chem. See Di- 2 and 
lactic. 

Dilambdodont (dailse-mcbd^nt), a. [f. Gr. 
5 i-, 01-2 + 4 oSoFT-,] 7 .ool. Having 
oblong molar teeth with two A" or V-shaped 
ridges. 

Dilamination (dsilsemin^i-Jan). 1849. [f. L. 
dilaminare, f. di-, dis- + lamina.'] Bot. Separa- 
tion into laminae, or splitting off of a lamina. 
fDilamiate, v. 1535. [f. L. dilaniat-, di- 
lanlare.] To rend or tear in pieces “I653. 
Hence fDilania*tion. 

Dila*pidate,///.iz. Obs.oxarch. 1590. [ad. 
L. dilapidatus see next.] = Dilapidated. 
Dilapidate (dilte'pidtfit),^/. Alsode-. 1570. 
[ad. L. dilapidare, f, di-, dis- osundev + lapi- 
dare to throw stones.] i. trails. To bring (a 
building) into a state of decay or of partial ruin. 
Also fig. ct.fig. To waste, squander (a benefice 
or estate) 1590. 3. intr. To become dilapidated ; 
to fall into ruin, decay, or disrepair 1712. 

I. Dilapidated . . , to obtain stones to build a house 
1706. a. Those who by overbuilding their houses 
have dilapidated their lands Fuller. 3. The church 
of Elgin . . was . . suffered to d. Johnson. _ Hence 
Dilapidated, ///. <2. fallen into ruin or disrepair; 
ruined, broken down {Jit. and Dila'pidator. 
Dilapidation (dilseipiddi-Jbn). Also de-. 
ME. \zA,'Vj. dilapidatioiiem', x. 

The action of dilapidating; the condition of 
being in ruins or in disrepair {lit. and/^.) 1460. 

3. Law. The action of pulling down, allowing 
to decay, or in any way impairing ecclesiastical 
property belonging to an incumbency ME.; 
also, loosely, the sums charged to make good 
such damage incurred during an incumbency 
1553, 3. The falling of stones or masses of rock 

from mountains or cliffs by natural agency 1794 ; 
concr. debris 18x6. 

X, The d, of the national resources M altiius, of build- 
ings i886. The wretched delapidation of the Holy 
Sepulchre Mrs. Harvey. », She hath heard widowes 
complain of dilapidations Overbury. 

Dilatable (d^il^Hdb’l, di-), a. x 6 io. [f. 
Dilate v. 4 - able .] Capable of being dilated ; 
expansible. Hence Dila:tabiTity, Dila'table- 
iieas, capacity of being dilated. 

Dilataacy (doil^'tlinsi, di-), 1885. [f, next.] 
The property of dilating or expanding; spec, 
that of expanding in bulk with change of shai'.e, 
exhibited by granular masses. 

Dilataut (d;&ilfJ*tant, di-). 1841. [ad. L. 
dilaianiem, pr. pple. of dilatare to Dilate. ] 

A. adf Dilating; expansive. 

B. sb, a. A substance having the property of 
dilating, b, A surgical instrument used for di- 
lating, 
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Dilatate (dsrl^t/t), ppk a, 1846. [ad. L. 
dilaiaiusP[ Zool. Dilated. 

Dilatation (dail/t^’Jgn). ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. dilataiiomm ; see Dilate i. The ac- 
tion or process of dilating ; the condition of 
being dilated; expansion, enlargement. (Chiefly 
in Physics and Physiol.) b. concr. A dilated 
form, formation, or part of any structure 1833 
2. The spreading abroad (of abstract things) 
{arch.) ME. 3. The action or practice of dilat- 
ing upon a subject; amplification ME. 

3. What needeth gretter dilatacioun Chaucer. 

Dilatator (dsi-l/t^uai). 1611. [a. L.] a. 
Anat, A muscle which dilates a part; also attrib. 
b. Sur£. An instrument for dilating an opening, 

Dilaiatory (doil^i-tatori). 1611. [ad. F. 
dilatatoire, ad. mod.'L. dilaiatorium (also used), 
f. L, dilatare.'] Surg, An instrument for dilat- 
ii^ a part or organ. 

tCila'te, z'.l ME. [a. F. dilater^ ad. med.L, 
dilatare, freq. of differre to Defer ; cf. Dila- 
tory.] I. trans. To delay, defer -1620. 2. 

To protract, prolong, lengthen -1658. 

Dilate (di-, dail^’t), ME. [a. F. dilater^ 
ad. L. dilatare, f. di-, dis-^ (Dis- i) + latus.'\ 1. 
trans. To make wider or larger; to expand, 
amplify, enlarge 1528. Also jig. ta. To spread 
abroad {lit. and fig.) -1719. 3. {for refi.) 

To become wider or larger; to spread out, 
widen, enlarge, expand 1636. Also fig. t4. 
trans. To relate at length; to enlarge or e'c- 
patiate upon -1801. 5. tnir. To discourse or 

write at large. Const, on, upon. 1560. 

X. All thynges..are dilated by heate Eden. 3. The 
pupil has the property of contracting and dilating 
Harlan. 5. She proceeded to d upon the perfections 
of Miss Nickleby Dickens. 

Dilate a. arch. 1471. [ad. L. di- 

latus, pa. pple. of differre ; but in sense of L. 
dilatatus.\ » Dilated, widely extended or 
e^anded. 

Dilated (d9il<?i‘ted),^//, iz. 1450. [f. Di- 
late z/,2] Widened, distended, etc. ; see the 
vb. ; in Her. opened or extended, as a pair of 
compasses. Hence Dila’tedly adv. 

Dilater (dail^'tai). 1605. U- Dilate 
Now mostly supplanted by Dilator, q.v.] One 
who or that which dilates ; spec. = Dilatator. 
tDila«tionl. ME. [a. . dilacion, ad. L. 

dilaiionem, f. differre', cf. Dilate v.^] Delay, 
procrastination --1665. 

Dilation^ (dail^'jDn, di-). 1598. [Improp. 
f. Dilate I/. 2 ; bQtt&r dilatation.] = Dilata- 
tion 1-3. 

The beauty of its d. and contraction Southey. 
Frivolous terms, and dilations cut away 1851. 

Dilative (dail^i'tiv), a. 1528. [f. Dilate 

+• -IVE.] I. Having the property of dilating 
or expanding {trans. and intr.) 1634. fa. Serv- 
ir^ to diffuse (the food) -1634. 

Dilatometer (dsiDtp'mi'tsj). 1882. [f. as 
prec. + -(o)meter. ] An instrument for measur- 
ing the dilatation or expansion of a liquid by 
heat. Hence Dilatome'tric a. 

Dilator (dail^’tsi), sb. 1688. [Irreg. f. Di- 
late v.^; the better types are Dilater and 
Dilatator.] One who or that which dilates : 
spec. = Dilatator. Also attrib. 

Dilatory (drlatsri). 1535. |^ad. L. dilaio- 
rius, f. dilator em, f. differre, dllat-\ see Di- 
late «/.'] 

A. adj. I. Tending to cause delay; made for 
the purpose of gaining time. 2» Given to or 
characterized by delay; slow, tardy 1604. 

^ I. This d. sloth and trickes of Rome Hen. VI U, n. 
iv. 337. Phr. D. plea, (in Law), a plea put in for the 
sake of delay, a. A d. man 174*, blockade 1843. 

B. sb. Law. A dilatory plea; see A. 15% 
‘j-Dildo \ Also dildoe. 1610. [?] A word 
used in the refrain of ballads -X698. Comb, d.- 
glasst a cylindrical glass. 

fDlldo 1696. rpxob. same wd. as prec,] 
A tree or shrub of the genus Cereus (N.O. 
Cactacex) -1756, 

tDilectlon (dile*kj9n)* ME. [a.F.,ad. L, 
dikctionem love (of God, etc,).] live, af- 
fection -1683, Choice ; esp, in TAeol. « 
Election 3. -1656, 

Dilemma (dile'mh, dai-), sb. 1523, [a. L,, 
a. Gr. Ziknjppa^t 81- (Dl-2)4X^/4jwa assump- 
tion, premiss. ] i. In Hhet, A form of argument 

» (mmi). 


involving an adversary in choice between two 
(or, loosely, more) alternatives, both equally 
unfavourable to him. (The alternatives are the 
‘ horns ' of the dilemma.) Hence in Logic, A 
hypothetical syllogism having one premiss con- 
junctive and the other disjunctive. 2. Hence, 
popularly : A choice between two (or, loosely, 
several) alternatives, which are equally unfa- 
vourable ; a position of doubt or perplexity 1 590 
I. A d., that Bishop Morton .. used, to raise up the 
benevolence to higher rates. . .‘That if they met with 
any that were sparing, they should tell them that 
they must needs have, because they laid up ; and if 
they were spenders, they must needs have, because it 
was seen in their port and manner of living ’ Bacon. 

2. In the d. of a swimmer among drowning men, who 
all catch at him Emerson. Hence Dile'mma v. 
to place or fbe in a d. (rare). Dilemma'tic, a. of 
the nature of, or relating to, ad. Dilemma'tically 
adv. Dile*mmist (rare), one who bases his position 
upon a d. ; name of a Buddhist school of philosophy. 

Dilettant (di*leta-nt), <2.aad.fA 1851. [var. 
of next.] = next 

il Dilettante (diletsemti, It. dzletita-ntis). PI. 
•ti (-tf), rarely -es. 1733. [It , f. dileitare : — L. 
delectare to delight. ] i . A lover of the fine arts ; 
orig. = amateur’, in later use, one who interests 
himself in an art or science merely as a pastime 
and without serious study. 2. attrib. Amateur 
1774; pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
dilettante 1753. 

X. [The Romans] cared for art as dilettanti ; but no 
schools either of sculpture or painting were formed 
among themselves Froude. 2. A d. painter T. L. 
Peacock. D. work Carlyle. 

Hence Diletta'nte v., Diletta'ntixe v., to play 
the d. Diletta'ntish a., also -teish, somewhat like 
ad. Dilettantism, also -teism, the practice or 
method of a d. ; the quahty or character of dilettanti. 
Dilettantlst, characterized by dilettantism. 

Diligence (didid^ens). Also fDidigency. 
ME. [a. F. , ad. L. diligential] i. The quality 
of being diligent ; industry, assiduity. i'2. 
Speed, dispatch -1781. fa. Careful attention, 
heedfulness, caution -1795. 4 * Caw. The atten- 
tion and care due from a person in a given 
situation 1622. 5. Sc. Law. The process by 

which persons, lands, or effects are attached on 
execution, or in security for debt; also, the 
warrant issued to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses, or the production of documents 1568. 
I. The carefull toile and d. of the Bee B. Googe. 

3. Phr. 'Po do or have dL to take care, take heed. 
Diligence 2 (dididg&s; Fr. dzizaans). 1742. 

[mod.F. : a particular use of diligence, Dili- 
gence^ 2.] A public stage-coach; esp. in 
France and abroad. Also attrib. 

Diligent (dididgent), a. ME. fa. F., ad. L. 
diligentem, in origin pr. pple. of diligere.] i. 

‘ Constant in application, persevering in en- 
deavour, assiduous’, industrious; ‘not idle, 
not negligent, not lazy * (J.). 2. Of actions, 

etc. : Constantly or steadily applied; prosecuted 
with activity and perseverance; assiduous ME. 
ta. Attentive, careful -1756. f 4. as adv. ~ 
diligently -1590. 

I. Thei wer d. in here seruice ME. 2. In diligentc 
labourynge 150a 3. A very d. and observing person 
Dampier. Hence Di*ligent-ly adv., t*ness (rare). 

\ Dill (dil), sb. [OE. dili, dile, (dil) dyle 
masc.] An umbelliferous annual plant, Anc- 
thum graveolen^, cultivated for its carminative 
fruits or ‘ seeds Also called Anet. 

Dill, z/. n. dial. 1450. [Cf. DuLI- v . ; also 
ON. diila intr.] To soothe, lull, quiet down. 
IjDillenia (dilrniit). 1753. [nfitr DiHenim, 
professor of botany at Oxford 1728-1747. ] Pot. 
A genus of plants, typical of the N.O. Dilleni- 
acese, natives of India and the Eastern penin- 
sula, consisting of lofty forest trees with hand- 
some flowers. Hence Dillenla’ceoua a. Dil- 
lemlad, a member of this N.O. 

Di'lligrcmt. Now I/ist 166a. [?] A kind 
of pottage, of which a mess was offered to the 
Kings of England on their coronation-day, by 
the lord of the manor of Addington in Surrey, 
being the service by which the manor was held. 
Billing (di'lig). Now diaL 1:584. [?] Dar- 
ling; the last born of a family; dial the weak- 
ling of a litter. 

tDidluep V. 1671. [a. Cornish dyl/o to send 
forth,] Mining. To finish the dressing of (tin- 
ore) by shaking it in a fine sieve in water -1:778. 
Hence BUluing-eiere. 


Dillyl (di*li). 1786. [Abbrev. of Dili- 
gence 2,] fi. A public stage-coach -1818. 
2. Applied also to other vehicles, esp. carts, 
trucks, etc. used in agriculture 1850. 

Di’Uy 2, coUoq. 1845. A call to ducks ; 
hence, a duck. 

Di'lly 3 . 1878. Short f. Daffodilly. 
Didly^. 1895. [Shortened from . 9 «/^r/z 7 /a.] 
In Wild D., a small sapotaceous tree, Mimu-- 
sops Sieberi, found in the W. Indies, etc. 
Dilly-dally (di*liidse*li), 1741. [Redupl. 
of Dally v.] intr. To loiter in vacillation, to 
trifle. Hence Di*lly-da*lly a. 

DUogical (doilp'd^ikal), a. 1633. [f. Gr. 
5 L\oyos, Sikoyia + -IC + -AL.] Of double mean- 
ing; equivocal. So Drlogy, the use of an equi- 
vocal expression; the expression so used. 
fDilu'Cid, a. 1640. [ad. L. dihicidus.] 
Clear to the sight; lucid, plain -idyi, var. 
tDilu’cidate ppl. a. Hence Diluxidly adv. 
tDilu'cidate, v. 1538. [f. L. dihiddat-, 
dilucidare.] trans. To elucidate -1764. So 
tDilucida’tion. f Diluci’dity, lucidity. 
Diluent (di-hz^icnt). 1721. [ad. L. dihten- 
tem, pr. pple. of diluere ; see Dilute. J 

A. adj. Diluting; serving to attenuate or 
weaken by the addition of water, etc. 1731. 

B. sb. I. That which dilutes, dissolves, or 

makes more fluid 1775. 2. spec. A substance 

serving to increase the proportion of water in 
the blood 1721. 

2. Diluents, as Water, Whey, Tea Arbuthnot. 
Dilute (di-, d9iliz7*t),/»/7 a. 1605. [ad. L. 
diluUis, diluere.] x. Watered down 1658; 
washed-out 1665. ^-fig. Weak, paltry 1605. 
Dilute (di-, doili^'t), v. 1555. [f. L. diluL^ 
ppl. stem of diluere, f. di~, dis- (DiS- i) + lucre 
to wash.] I. trans. To dissolve, or make thin- 
ner or weaker by the addition of water; to re- 
duce the strength of by admixture 1664. 2. To 

weaken the brilliancy of (colour) 1665. 3*7^-^* 

To weaken 1555. 4. intr. (for refi.) To suffer 

dilution; to become attenuated 1764. 

I. Replenish it with wine Diluted less Cowper. a. 
The chamber was daik, lest these colours .should be 
diluted and weakened by the mixture of any ad- 
ventitious light Newton (J.). Hence Dilu*ted 4 y 
adv., -ness. Dilu'ter. 

Dilution (di-, dsihzz'Jan). 1646. [f. as prec.] 
I. The action of diluting. 2. Dilute condition 
1805. 3* "That which is diluted 1861. 

Diluvial (dihzz’vial), a. 1656. [ad. L. t/z- 
luvialis, f. diluvium, f. diluere. | i. Of or per- 
taining to a deluge or flood, esp. to the Noa- 
chian Flood. 2. Geol, Produced by or result- 
ing from a general deluge or periods of cata- 
strophic action of water 18 16 ; of or pertaining 
to Diluvium 1823. Hence Dilu'vialist, one 
who attributes certain geological feature.^ to a 
universal deluge. 

Diluvian (dili«'vian), a. Also de-. 1655. 
[f. L. diluvium Of or pertaining to a 
deluge; esp. the Noachian Flood. Hence Bi- 
lu*vianism, a theory which attributes certain 
phenomena to a universal deluge. 
tDilu-viate, v. 1599. ff. ppl. stem of L. di- 
luviarc.] To flow in a deluge, 

II Diluvium (dilh?vi38m). 1819. [a. L. ; see 
Dilute. *1 Applied to superficial deposits ap- 
parently due to some extraordinary movement 
of the waters ; such were at first attributed to 
the Noachian deluge, whence the name. 
tDilu'vy. ME. [ad. L. dilmiumj] De- 
luge sb . -1546. 

Dim (dim\ [OE. dimipn. Only in Tout] 

A. adj. I. Faintly luminous, not clear; some- 
what dark, obscure, gloomy. (0pp. to bright 
or dear.) Also fig. 2, Not clear to the sight; 
indistinct, faint; misty, hazy OE Also/<f. 3. 
Of colour; Not bright; dull; dusky; lustreless 
ME. 4. Not seeing clearly ME. ; fig. dull of 
apprehension 1729* Also tr&nsf. of sound, etc. 

I. A d- religious light Milt. Pens, ifio. fig. Hoitxi 
grew pale and d, SniKt-c»Y. *. Egypt d, iu the distance 
Stanley, fig. A memory 4 . R. Elu»« 3. l/'ioletii d. 
WinL T. IV, iv, up, 4. Jacob, .somewhat d. for age 
rS77- figt The understanding it d., and cannot by 
its naturallight discover spiritual truth *7^0. 

B* sb. Dimness; obscurity; dusk ME. 

Comk d,-eyed, «iigbted| etc. 

Btoi ti. ME. [f. Dim a,] i* intr. To grow 
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or become dim. 2. trans. To make dim, ob- 
scure, or dull ; to render less distinct , to becloud 
(the eyes) MR Also/^. 

I. Suddenly mine eyes began to d 1607. 2. Windows 
dimmed with armorial bearings W. Irving, fig. To 
d. a conqueror’s triumph 1659, 

Dim., dimin. {Mus,\ abbrev. of Diminu- 

endo. 

fDima*ne, 1610. [ad.L. dimanare^ f. di-^ 
dis- + manare to flow. ] zntr* To flow foi ihfyom ; 
to originate from -1657. 

Dimaris (di'maris). 1827. The mne- 

monic term designating the third mood of the 
fourth syllogistic figuie, in which a particular 
affirmative major premiss (/), and a universal 
affirmative minor {a), yield a particular affirma- 
tive conclusion (2). 

Diniastigate (daimae’stigc^t), a. [f. Di -2 + 
Gx. ixaari^- whip.J Having two 

flagella, as certain Infusoria {Dhnastiga). 

Dimble (di*mb’l). Now dial. 1589. [’ conn, 
vv. Dim or Dingle.] A deep and shady dell, 
a dingle. 

Dime (doim), sb, ME. [a. OF. disme^dinu 
-L. decizna tithe. ) i. A tenth part, a tithe. 
Now/Z/j/. 2. A silver coin of the United 
States, of tlie value of 10 cents, or ^/k, of a dollar 
1786. 3. attrib. Costing a dime; as in d» novel, 
a cheap sensational story. 

Dimension (dime*nJon), sb. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. dhnmsiofum, f. dimetiri (dzmens-).'] ti. 
The action of measuring, measurement -1793. 
a. Measurable extent of any kind, as length, 
breadth, thickness, area, volume; measure, 
magnitude, size. (Now usu. in pi.) Also fig". 
j 529. fb. Extension in time -1677. 3. a. Geom, 
A mode of linear measurement, or extension, in 
a particular direction ME. b. Alg. A term for 
the (unknown or variable) quantities contained 
in any product as factors; any power of a 
cpiantity being of the dimensions denoted by its 
index. (Thus x^, xyz are each of three 
dimensions.) The number of dimensions cor- 
responds to the Degree of a quantity or equa- 
tion. 1557. t4. Measurable form or frame ; 
material parts ; proportions -1667. 

I. Things infinite, I see, Brooke no d. Greene. ^ a. 
Greatness of d. is a powerful cause of the sublime 
Buukk. 3. The three dimensions of a body, or of 
ordinary space, arc length, breadth, and thickness (or 
depth) ; a surface has only two dimensions (length and 
bieadtli) ; a line only one (length). N.E.D. 4. Hath 
not a lewhands, organs, dementions Merch. i. 62. 

Co/fd,-. <l.-lumber, -timber, -stone, i.e. that 
which is cut to specified dimensions ; -work, masonry 
built of d.-stoneh. (Chiefly U.S.) 

Hence Dimeutsioix v. to mca.sure or sjjace out 
imre), Dlmeuisioned ///. a. having a particular d., 
01 dimeu.sion.s. Dimemsionless a. without d., or 
dimensions; of no (appreciable) magnitude ; vast. 

Dimensional (dime-njondl), a. 18 16. [f. 
prec. sb. -i- -al. J i . Of or pertaining to dimen- 
.sion. 2. Geom, Of or relating to (a specified 
number of) dimensions 1875. Hence Dimen- 
Eionadlty, d. quality. 

Dimensive (dimemsiv), a. Now 7'are. 
1563, [f, L. dimms^ ppl stem; see Dimen- 
sion sb. 1 tic. Having, or related to, physical 
dimension -1694. fa. Serving to measure the 
dimeusion.s of .something -x6io, s- Dimen- 
sional (rariS) ‘i845« 

*. All Bodirs have thdr measure and their space, 
But who can dmw the Soul's d. Lines Davies. 
ii|Dime*nsnm. 1630. [medJ..] A measured 
portion; a lixed allowance “-X643. 
tDimensnra^tlon. 1593. ff. 
mre. ] Measuring out or off -1677. 

Dimeran (dbinMn). 1847, [L mod.L. di-> 
mem, neat. pi. of Mmerus (see Dimerous).] 
Mnlom, A member of the division Dimem of 
iKnniptcroiw insects, having the tarsi two- 
jointed. 

Dlmerow (di-m&o»l a. xBa6. [f. mod.L. 
dimirus, f, Gr. bipartite + -0U8, ] Con- 

sisting of two parti or divisions : applied to the 
tarmw of an iMeet, leaves, etc. So Dbmerkm, 
d, condition or coMtltutlon. 

Btoetlfllicv <»* x8<Si. Con- 

taining two equivalents 01 * metiih 
Dimeter (di-mnw)* X5%» i%nL, MmUmi 
#»b., dlmihr, ^milrm ftdi„ a. Or* 


Pros. A verse consisting of two measures, u e. 
either two feet or four feet. 

Dimethyl (doime-pil). 1869. [Di- 2 ] Chem. 
A name of Ethane (CgHg). regarded as two 
molecules of the radical methyl (CHg). Also 
attrib. 

Dimetient (doimfjient). 1571. [ad. L. di- 

vieiientem.'] 

A. adf ti. That measures across through the 
centre -1729 2. Math. That expresses the di- 

mension 1842. 

tB. sb. (Short for 2Z. line.) = Diameter -i6go. 
Dimetric (dsime-tnk), a. 1868. [f. Gr. 5i-, 
5 is + jiierpou.] Cryst. = Tetragonal. 
Dimication (dimik^i'Jon). Nowr^r;',?. 1623 
[ad. L. dimicationem.\ Fighting; contention. 
Dimidiate (dimi-di<ft, dai-), a. 1768. [ad. 
L. dimidiatus, f. (ult.) dis- asunder -1- medms, 

medium.'] i. Divided into halves; halved, half. 
2. Bot. and ZooL a. Of an organ : Having one 
part much smaller than the other, so as to ap- 
pear to be wanting, b. Split in two on one side, 
as the calyptra of some mosses, c. Zool. Relat- 
ing to the lateral halves of an organism : applied 
to hermaphrodites having one side male and the 
other female. 1830. 

Dimidiate (dimi-di<?it, dai-), v. 1623. [f. 
L. dimtdiat- ppl. stem; see prec.] i. irans. 
To divide into halves; to reduce to the half. 

2. Her. To cut in half; to represent only half 
of (a bearing) 1864. Hence Dimi-dia*tion, the 
action of dimidiating; dimidiated condition. 

Diminish (dimimij), v. ME. [f. earlier 
Diminue, L. diminuere, and MiniSH, L. type 
i. To make (or cause to appear) 
smaller; to lessen; to reduce in magnitude or 
degree. , (The opp, of enlarge, increase, atig- 
ment, magnify.) 2. To lessen in estimation, 
or power; to put down, degrade; to belittle 
[archi) 1560. ts. To take sxxsng from', hence 
gen. to take away, subtract -1627. Also \ ah sol. 
T4. To deprive in part of --1762. 5. Mus. f To 
make gradually softer. Also, To lessen (an 
interval) by a semitone. 1674. 6. intr. To be- 

come less or smaller ; to lessen, decrease 1520 ; 
in Arch, to taper 1715. 

X. Perauenture it diminysshed theyr payne in hell 
1526. a. I will d, them, that they shall no moie rule 
over the nations Ezek. xxix. 15, 3. Neither add any- 
thing nor d. 1533. 4, If now then the builders, .be 

diminished of their wages Bp. Cox. 6. Crete’s ample 
fields d. to our eye Popk. 

Hence Dinii'nishable a., -ness. Dimimisher 
(rare). Dimi'nishingly adz/. Dimrnishment 
(now rare), the action of diminishing ; diminution. 
Dimini^ed (dimimijt), df. 1607. [f. 
prec. +-ED ^.] I. Made smaller, lessened ; see 
the vb. 2. Lowered in estimation, etc, (see Di- 
minish V. 2) ; now only in phr.from Milton 1667. 

3. Adus. Of an interval : Less by a chromatic 
semitone than a perfect, or than a minor, interval 
of the same name X727. 

I. Phr. Z>. arch, an arch which is less than a com- 
plete semicircle. D, bar in jtcinery, the bar of a 
sash that is thinnest on the inner edge. D. cohmin, 
a column decreasing in diameter from the base up- 
wards. a. O thou [sun] . . at whose sight all the Starrs 
Hide their diminisht heads Mux. P. L. iv. 35. 
tDiminue, v. ME. [a. F. diminuer, ad. L. 
diminuere to Diminish. Ancient L. had demi- 
nueref = Diminish v . -1568. 

|[ Diminuendo 1775. [It., 

* diminishing ’ ; see prec.] Mus. A direction : 
To be gradually decreased in volume of sound 
(usu. indicated by the abbrev. dim. or dimin. 
or the sign >'). As sb. Such a decrease; a 
passage of this description. Also irans f and 
fig Also as vb, (Opp. to Crescendo.) 
'I'Dimi'nuent, a. rare. 1608, [ad. L. 
deminueniem.] Diminishing -1657. 
f Diminu'te, a* 1450. [ad. L. di-, demUmtus?^ 
Diminished, lessened; incomplete-1731. Hence 
tDlminutely adv. So Dimlmute v. to lessen, 
belittle l^rare). 

Diminution (diminiw’Jon). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. diminuHonem,'] i. The action of dimi- 
nishing or making less; the process of becoming 
less; reduction in magnitude or degree. t». 
Extenuation -i 6 < 9 . ta. I^essening of honour 
or reputation ; depreciation, belittling -X734- 
t4. Curtailment, abatement -xd/s. 5 . Mus, 
The repetition of a subject in notes of half or a 


quarter the length of the original : opp. to 
augmentation 15970 6. Her. The defacing of 

part of an escutcheon; later, = Difference 
1610. 7. Law. An omission in the record of a 

case sent up to a higher court 1657, 8 , Archtt. 
The tapering of a column, etc.; also, the amount 
of this tapering in the whole length 1706. 

X, Change by addition or d. Hooker. 3. I shall not 
much regard the worlds opinion or d, of me Eikon. 
Bas. 49. 8. [The] turret. . ends with a fine d. Entick. 
Diminutival (dimi-ni^i:tarval)j«. {sb.) 1868. 
[f. L. dtminuiivm-^-’-KL,.'] Cram. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a diminutive. As sb. 
A diminutival suffix 1880. 

Diminutive (dimi-nijwtiv). ME. [a. F. di- 
minutif, ~ive, ad. L. di-, deminutivus, f. (ult.) 
di-, deminuere.'] 

A. adf I. Gram. Expressing diminution; de- 
noting something little. (Opp. to augmenta- 
tive.) 1580. fa. Making less or smaller -1711. 
f 3. Depreciative -1791. 4. Characterized by 
diminution ; hence, of less size than the ordinary; 
small, little. Now, usu. = minute, tmy. 1602. 

z. Anything d. of,. national Liberty Shaftesb. 4. 
Small, almost d., in stature E. Peacock. 

B. sb. I . Gram. A derivative denoting some- 
thing small of the kind ME. 2. Her. A smaller 
ordinary corresponding in form and position to 
the larger, but of less width 1572. 3. A diminu- 
tive thing or person ido6. t4. Med. Something 
that abates the violence of a disease -1621. 

I. Babyisms and dear diminutives Tennyson. 3. 
Pestred with such water-flies, diminutiues of Nature 
Shaks. Hence Dimrnutive-ly adv., -ness, 
f Dimi’SS, v. 1543. [f. L. ditniss- ppl. stem.] 
■= Dismiss v . -1729 

f Di*missaries, sb. pL 1494. [? f. L. demis- 
Testicles -1577. 

fDimi*ssion. 1494. [ad. L. dimissionemP] 
I. = Demission i. -1568. 2. = Demise sb^ 

1. 1495, 3. Dismissal, discharge -1823. 

Dimissory (di-misari), a. {sb.) Also de-. 
ME. [ad. L. dimissorius, f. dinnss- ppl. stem.] 
A. f I. Pertaining to dismission or leave-tak- 
ing; valedictory -1656. 2. Eccl. D. letter (yiSM, 

in pi. letters d.) : a. Formerly, a letter from a 
bishop dismissing a clergyman from one diocese 
and recommending him to another, b. A letter 
from a bishop, authorizing the bearer as a can- 
didate for ordination. 1^83. 

tB. sb. = Letters dimissory; see prec. -1725. 
i'Dimi’t, v. 1495- [ad. L. dimiUere; in 
Branch II, a var. of Demit v.'^'] 

I. I. trans. s= Demit v.^, in various senses 
-1678. 2. intr. Of a river : To debouch 16 . . . 

II. trans. To send, put, or let down, lower 
-1671; fig. to abase 1655. 

Dimity (di*miti). ME. [f. (ult.) Gr. Bifiiros, 

{. di-, 5 iV twice -h jjLtros thread of the warp. The 
final y is obscure.] A stout cotton cloth, woven 
with raised stripes and fancy figures ; used un- 
dyed for beds and hangings, and sometimes for 
garments, attrib. Made of dimity 1639. 
Dimly (di-mli), adv. [repr. OE. type *dim- 
Uce, from dimlic.] In a dim manner; in or 
with a dim light; obscurely; faintly. 

Di-mmer. 1822. [f. Dim + -erL] One 
who or that which dims ; spec, a device for re- 
ducing the brilliance of a light; also, a dim 
lamp. 

Dimmish (drmij'), a. 1683. [f. Dim a.'\ 
Somewhat dim. So Dhnimy a, more or less dim. 
Dimuess (di-mnes). [OE. dimms, dymnys, 
f. dim Dim.] The quality of being dim. 

In proof of the d, of our internal light Johnson. 

Dimorph (doi*mpif)- [mod. f. Gr. Ufiopfpoi,'] 
One of the two forms of a dimorphous sub- 
stance ; as ' aragonite and calcite are dimorphs', 
DimoTphic, a. 1859, [f. as prec. + -ic. j 
Existing or occurring in two distinct forms. 
DhnorpWsm 1832, [f. as 

prec, +-ISM,] The condition of being Dimor- 
phic. a. Cryst. The property of asstiming two 
distinct crystalline forms, not derivable from 
each other, b. Mol, The occurrence of two 
distinct forms of flowers, leaves, etc., on the 
same plant or in the same species; or of two 
forms distinct in structure, size, colouring, etc. 
among animals of the same species i8s9* c* 
PMlol The existence, in one language, of a word 
under two different foms, or of doublets X877- 
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DimorplioULS (daimpufss), a. 1832. [t. as 
prec. +-OUS.] =Dimoephic. (Mostly in 
and Mzn.) 

Dimple (drmp’l), ME. [? nasalized de- 
nv. of dip, or a dim. of dint. Cf. OHG. dum- 
philOi mod.G, dumpfel, tump el -^oolP] i. A 
small hollow or dent, formed in the surface of 
some part of the human body, esp. in the cheeks 
or chin. 2. transf. Any slight surface depres- 
sion 1632. 

I. The Valley, The pretty dimples of his Chin, and 
Cheeke Wint . T . n. iii. loi. 2. In a d. of the hill j 
1815. Hence Di*mply a. full of dimples. | 

Di*mple, v. 1602. [f. prec. sb.] I. irans. , 
To mark with, or as with, dimples. 2. intr, ] 
To break into dimples or ripples, to form 
dimples 1700. j 

1. With whirlpools dimpl’d Dryden. 2. As shallow! 
streams run dimpling all the way Pope, Hence 
Di'mplement, a dimpling (rare). 

Di*m-si.gllted, a. 1561. Having dim sight 
(ht. and jig - ). 

Dimyaiy (di*miari). 1835. [f. mod.L. | 

dimyarius {Dimyaria name of group), f. Gr. I 
Si- 4- jxm muscle {lit, mouse).] 

A. adj. Double-muscled : said of those bi- j 
valve molluscs which have two adductor muscles 
for closing the shell. Also Dimyarian (dimi,- , 
ea'rian) a. 

B. sb. A d. bivalve. 

Din (din), sd. [OE. dyne, and dynn, f. Ger- 
manic root dun-\ cf. Skr. dMni roaring.] A 
loud noise ; esp. a continued confused and reso- 
nant sound, which stuns or distresses the ear. 

lie.. make thee rore, That beasts .shall tremble at 
thy dyn Temp. i. ii. 371. I have a perpetual d. in 
my head and . . hear nothing aright Cowper. 

Din, V. Pa. t, and pple. dinned (dind). 
[OE. dynnan, dyniafi : — OTeut. ^duztjan, from 
root of Din sb. Also as from the sb.] fi. mtr. \ 
(In OE. and ME.) To sound, resound -1513. 
a. trans. To assail with din 1674, 3. To make 

to resound; to utter continuously so as to deafen 
or weary 1724. 4. mtr. To make a din ; to give 
forth deafening or distressing noise 1794. 

a. To have my ears dinned by him and his dotards 
1:786. 3. This hath often been dinned in my ears 
Swift. 4. The bag-pipe dinning on the midnight 
moor WoRDSW^. 

llDinanderie (dmand^i^. 1863. [Fr. ; f. 
Dinant, iorm^vly Dtnandm Belgium, 'wherein 
copper kettles, etc., are made’.] Kitchen 
utensils of brass, made at Dmant; extended 
recently to the brass- woik of the Levant and 
India. 

II Dinar (dzha*j). 1634. [Arab, and Pers., a. 
late Gr. Sijvdpiov, a. L. denarius.] A name of 
various oriental coins : applied to the gold mohur; 
also to the staple silver coin corresponding to 
the modern rupee; in Persia a com of account. 
Dindle (drnd’l, drn’l), v. Now only *SV. 
and n. dial. ME. [? onomatopoeic.] i.inir. 
To tinkle; trans. to thrill with sound. 2. itilr. 
To be in a state of vibration from some sound, 
shock, or percussion 1470. 3. inir. To tingle, 

as with cold or pain 1483. Hence Di*ndle 
a thrill, a tingle. 

Di*ndle, dial. 1787. A name of various 
yellow Composite flowers; e.g. common and 
com sow-thistles, hawkweeds, dandelions, etc. 
Dine (dain), v. [ME. dinen, a. F. dtmr, in 
OF. disner {disgner), held to be late T-<. type 
^disjunare, for disjejunare, f. dis- ■¥ jejwntm 
fast. Cf. F. dijmner to DhSjUNE. J i. intr. To 
eat the principal meal of the day; to take 
Dinner. Const, on, upon, off. fa. ira?is. To 
eat -1485. 3, To provide with a dinner; to 

entertain at dinner; to accommodate for dining 
purposes ME. 

I. They rose & herd masse, & dynid Ld, Berners. 
Phr, To d. with Duke Humphrey (see N. E. D.). 
a. ‘Now, maister,' <iuod the wyf, ‘What wil ye 
dine?’ Chaucer, 3. As much bread as would d. a 
sparrow Rowley. Hence Dine sb. (now iiW,), the 
act of dining ; dinner. 

Diner (dor nsjt). 1807. [f. prec. + -er.] 1. 
One who dines; a dinner-guest 1815. h.lilner- 
out: one who is in the habit of dining from 
home 1807. ^ railway dining car 1890. 

JL A brilliant diner out, though but a curate Byron. 
fDine'tic, f-al, a. rare. 1646. [f, Gr, dwr)T6s 
whirled round + -ic, + AL.] Of or belonging to 
rotation ; rotatory -rdpr. 

X* (man), a (pans), au ( 1 ml). p (cut). 


Ding (dig), p. arch, or dial. ME. [Prob. 
from Norse ; cf. Icelandic dengja to hammer, 
etc., Sw. danga. Da. deenge to bang, etc,] i. 
intr. To deal heavy blows; to knock, hammer, 
thump (??2. dial.). 2. trails. To beat, knock, 
to thrash, flog. (Now dial.) ME. 3./^. To 
beat, surpass 1724. 4. To dash or violently 

drive (a thing) away, down, in, out, over, etc. 
ME. ts* zntr. (for reff.) To precipitate one- 
self, dash, press, drive -1627; to fling, to bounce 
-1712. 6. In imprecations : = Dash y/. 1822. 

a. To d. to death ME. 3. Duns dings a’ Sc. Prov. 
4. Ready, .to d. the book a coits distance from him 
Milt. 5. They . drive at him as fast as they could 
d. Drayton. Rain dinging on night and day 1663. 
Hence Ding sb^ dial,, die act of dinging. 

Ding (dig), vff 1582. [Echoic. But influ- 
enced by prec. and Din v.j i, intr. To sound 
as metal when heavily struck 1820. 2. intr. To 

speak with wearying reiteration 1582. 

I. Sledge hammers were dinging upon iron all day 
long Dickens, 

^ To d. into the ears, ‘to drive or force into the 
ears *, unites this with Ding and Din v. 

Hence Ding sb.^ and adv., used as an imitation of 
the sound of a bell, etc. 

Ding-dong (di*gd^’g). 1560. [Echoic.] 

A. adv., or without constr. i. An imitation of 
the sound of a bell. 2. With a will 1672. 

B. sb. I, The sound of a bell, a repeated ring- 
ing sound; a jingle of rime 1560. 2. Horol. An 
arrangement for indicating the quarters of the 
hour by the striking of two bells of different 
tones. Also attrib, 1822. 

C. adj. I. Of or pertaining to the sound of 
bells or the jingle of rime 1792. 2. Vigorously 
maintained, downright, desperate 1864. 

Ding-dong^ theory of language, the theory which 
refers the primitive elements of language to phonetic 
expression naturally given to a conception as it first 
thrilled through the brain, just as a sonoious body 
when struck naturally emits sound. 

Di‘ng-dO‘ng, v. 1659. [Echoic.] intr. To 
ring as a bell, or like a bell; also fg. 

I II Dinghy, dingey (di-ggi). Also dingy. 

I i8ro. [a. Hindi dehgl or dihgi.'] i. Orig., a 

native rowing-boat in use upon Indian rivers. 
2. Hence, a small rowing-boat; spec. a. a small 
extra boat in men-of-war, etc.; b. a small 
j pleasure rowing-boat. 1836. 

Dtagle (di-i)g’l), sb. ME. [?] A deep dell 
or hollow; now usually, one that is closely 
wooded ; also, a deep narrow cleft between hills 
(Ray). Hence Di'ngly a. 

Di*ngle-da-ngle. i598.[redupl. f. Dangle.] 

A. adv. In a dangling manner. 

B. sb. A dangling to and fro ; concr. a dan- 
gling appendage 1622. 

C. adj. Swinging, dangling 1693. 

II Dingo (di’ggu). 1789. [Native N.S. Wales 
name. J The wild or semi-domesticated dog of 
Australia, Canis d. 

i'Dingthrift (di*g])rift). ME. [f. Ding + 
Thrift.] i. A spendthrift --1598. 2. An ob- 

solete game. ME. only. 

The Ding-thrifts proverbe is, Lightly come, lightly 
goe 1624. 

Dingy (dimclgi), a, 1736. [?orig. $. e. dial. 
Not recognized by Dr. Jolmson.] i . dial. Dirty. 
2. Of a dark and diiU colour or appearance; 
blackish or dusky brown ; now u.sually, dirty as 
from smoke, grime, dust, etc,, or deficiency of 
daylight 1751. H\.^o fif. 

a. His clothes getting ‘dingier, .summer by summer 
Black, D. acquaintances Thackkray, Hence 
Di*ngi*ly adv., -ness* 

DlniC (cli'nik). rare^ 1721:. [f. Gr. Sfws,] 

A. adj. Relating to dizziness. So Dbnical a. 

B. sb, A remedy for dizziness. 

Dining (doimig), ubl. sb. ME. [f. Dink v, + 
-ING 1.1 The action of Dine v. ; a dinner. Also 
in comb* with sense ' used for dining \ as d.-hall, 
-roomp -tablet etc. 

Dinitro (dainai*tr^-)* Bef. a vowel dinitr-, 
186^. [f, Di-2-bNiTRO-.| X. Having two 
equivalents of the radical NOg taking the place 
of two atoms of hydrogen* 2. D.-cellnlose, a 
substance C«H8(N0g)g05, analogous to gun- 
cotton {triniiro-cellume), produced by the ac- 
tion of a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids 
on cotton. Also called soluble pyroxylin* 

Dink (digk), a. Sc. and dial 1508. [?] 


^ (Fr. ch«f). 0 (ev<?r). 


Decked out ; trim. Hence Di'nkly adv. So 
Dink V. {Sc.) to dress finely. 

Dinky (di-gki), a. or\g^. dial, and U.S. colloq. 
1858. [f. prec.] Neat, trim, dainty. 

Dinmont (drnmant). Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[f. unknown element + mont Month.] A wether 
between the first and second shearing. 

Dinner (dimoi), sb. [ME. diner, a. F. diner, 
subst. use of pres. inf. diner to Dine.] The 
chief meal of the day, eaten originally, and still 
by many, about midday (cf. Ger. Mittagsessen), 
but now, by the fashionable classes, in the 
evening ; particularly, a repast given publicly in 
some one's honour, or the like. Also attrib. 

Comb, d.-jacket, a dress-coat without tails worn 
in the evening, esp. at dinner; -wagon, a tray with 
shelves beneath, supported by four legs, usually on 
castois, for the service of a dining-room. 

Hence Di'nnerless a. without d. Di'nnerly a, 
of or pertaining to d ; adv. in a manner appropriate 
to d. Di’nnery a. characteriyed by d. or dinners. 
Dinner (di-nsj), v. 1748. [f. Dinner sb.] 

1. intr. To dine, have dinner. 2. trans. To 
entertain at dinner; to provide dinner for 1822. 
IlDinoceras (dsinp-seises). 1872. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. davos + K€pas.] A genus of extinct ungu- 
lated quadrupeds {Dinocerata) of huge size, and 
having appaiently three pairs of horns. Hence 
Dino’cerate a. related to the d. 

Dinomic (dsinp-mik), 1863. [f. Gr. St- + 
Fo/id? district + -IC.] Belonging or restricted to 
two divisions (of the globe). 

IlDinomis (dain/’jnis), 1843. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. d€iv6s-{- upvis.] A genus of recently extinct 
birds of great size, remains of which have been 
found in New Zealand ; the moa of the Maori. 
Hence Dinorni'thic, DinoTnithine adjs'. 
Dinosaur, deino- (dai-iulsg i). 1841. [mod.L. 
dinosaurus (also used), f. Gr. deivus + cravpos 
( = (xavpa) lizard.] A member of an extinct 
race of Mesozoic Saurian reptiles (group Deino- 
sauria), some of which were of gigantic size ; 
the remains resemble birds in some respects, in 
others mammals. HenceDinosau’rian a. and sb. 
Dinotliere, deino- (dai*nJ]>T'»i). 1835. [f. 
mod.L. dinotlie-rium (also used), f. Gr. Seivbs 
+ 9i]piov.] A member of a genus of extinct 
proboscidean quadrupeds of great size, whose 
remains exist in the miociuic formations of 
Europe and Asia. Hence DinotheTian a. 
Di*nsome,fl!. Sc. 1724. [f.DrN.i'(^. + -some.] 
Full of din; noisy. 

Dint (dint), sb. [OK. dynt, cogo. w. ON. 
dynfr, dyttr in same .sense. See also 1 )KNT sh.’^ 
and Dunt.] ti. A stroke or blow -1837, 2, 

The dealing of blows; hence, force of attack or 
impact {lit. and fig.) ; violem'e, force. Now 
rare, cxc, in phr. By d. oj i by force of. Mhh 
3. A mark made by a blow or by pre.ssure ; au 
indentation. Also,/^>". 1590. 

I. With d. of Sword, or poinUxl Spears Dryuen. 
Like thunders d. Fairfax, a. d. of pitty jul. C . 
in. ii. iy8. Wc., Earned, l»y d. of failure, triuinpli 
Browning, 3. Nor d. of hoof, nor print of foot Byron, 
Hence DBntless a. 

Dint (dint), v. [MIC. dynt-, dilnt-, dint-en, 
f. Dint sb. Not found in UJC. | fi. irons. To 
strike or knock -1649. fa. inir, I'o make a 
dint in something {rare) 3. tnms. 

mark with dints 1597; to imprcs.Hwitli force 1631. 
Dinumera-tion* 1626. [ ad. L. dimtmera- 
tionem.] i. 'Ehe act of mimlicring one by one, 

2. Rhet. -s Aparithmksls. 

Diobol(dai|t“tt*bpI). 1887. fad. Gr.Sicu/ 3 oXoF.] 

Numism. A silver coin of ancient Greece etiufd 
to two obols. 

Diocesan (doi|^*si'sSn). MIC. fa, F, dioce- 
sain, f, diocise, diocese. Sec also DloCKStAN. ] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a diocese, as d. 
synods 1450, 

B. sb, t. One in charge of a diocese ; the 
bishop of a diocese MK, 2, One of tiie clergy 
or people of a diocese 3C5oa. 

I. Preilates who were .<ftate«meu ratlwr than dio- 
cesans ^*881. a.‘ Humble diocesaim of old Bishop 

Valentine Lamb. 

Diocese (doi*^s6s, -sfs). Also dioce$i(e 
6-9. [ME. diocise, etc., a, OF., ad. med.L. 
diocesisp for L. diascesis, a, Gr. diolurim^ f. SiOi- 
u€tu to keep bouse, to manage, administer, 
govern,] ti* Administration {Sc.) 1596. a* 
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A division of a country under a governor; a 
province. Now 1494. 3. Reel. The 

sphere of jurisdiction of a bishop ; the district 
under the pastoral care of a bishop. (The 
ordinary sense in English.) ME. Also iransf. 
and fig. Hence tBiocesener = Diocesan sb. 2. 
fDiOCe’Sian, a. and sb. 1686. [f. L. type 

dioecesiaTius\ more legular than Diocesan.] 
= Diocesan. 

llDiodon (doi'^J^n). 1776. [f. Gr. twice 
+ oSous tooth.] ZooL A genus of globe-fishes, 
having the j'aws tipped with enamel, forming a 
tooth-like tubercle in the centre of the beak 
above and below. 

Drodont. [See prec.] adj. Having two 
teeth : spec, of or pertaining to the Dtodoniidx, 
of which Diodo?t is the typical genus ; sb, a fish 
of this family. So Diodomtoid. (Diets.) 
IlDicecia (daii? Jia). 1753. [mod.L.jf.Gr.Si- 
{Dl- 2 ) 4 or/foy. Cf. Monoscia.] BoL The 
twenty-second class in the Sexual System of 
Linnaeus, comprising plants wliich have male 
and female flowers on separate individuals. 
Hence Dioexian a. = Dioecious. 

Dioecious (doii J-Jias), a. 1748. [f. Dicecia.] 
I, Bot. Of plants : Having the unisexual male 
and female flowers on separate plants, a. Z.00I. 
Having the two sexes in separate individuals 
1826. Hence Bicexious-ly adv.^ -ness. So 
Dioexism, d, condition. Dioixous a. 
Diogenes (doiip’dgenik). 1802. A Greek 
CvNic philosopher, who showed his contempt 
for the amenities of life by living in a tub. 

D.-crab, a species of W. Indian hermit crab, which 
chooses an empty shell for its residence. D.-cup, 
the cup-like cavity formed in the palm of the hand 
by arching the lingexs, etc. Hence Diogeuxic, -al 
a. of, peuaimiig to, or of the natuie of D, 
fObonise. 1483, [a. OF., ad. med.L. 

\ia (also used), f. Gr. AMj/utros Bacchus J A 
precious stone, black, with streaks of red, 
reckoned, by mediueval writers, a preservative 
ag.iin.st drunkenness -1855. 

Dionysiac fdDi|<)hrsiaik). 1827. [ad. L., a. 
Gr, Aiowcfta/roJ, f. the feast of Diony- 

sus or Bacchus.] 

A. adJ, Of or peitaining to Dionysus, or to 
his worship 1844. 

B. ,d>, pi. The Dionysiac festivals ox Dio?iysia, 
celubrnted periodically in ancient Greece. 

Dionysian (cUiiiJhi'si^n), a. 1607. [f. L. 

I. -s Dionysiac 1610. a. 
Pertaining to or characteristic of the Elder or 
Younger Dionysius, tyrants of Syracuse, noto- 
iiou.s for cruelty 1607. 3 * Pertaining to Diony- 
sius the Little, an abbot of tlie 6Lh century, to 
whom is iiscribed the method of dating events 
from the birth of Christ 1727. 4. Of Dionysius 

the Areoptigite (Acts xvii. 3.1) 1885. 

3. J). period^ a period of S3'-* Julian years, after 
which the clumj,xs of the moon recur on the same 
days of the year ; introduced for calculating the date 
of Easter. 

Diophantine (doii£ifie*niin, -Din), a. 1700. 
[f. proper name.) Math. Of or pertaining to 
Diophantus of Alexandria, a celebrated mathe- 
matician ; spec, applied to problems involving 
indeterminate c(].uations,^ and to a method of 
solving them (/^. analysis). 

DiopHysite, -ism, irnprop. fT. Diwiysitk, 
Dyopiiysite, etc. 

Diopside (dwu^'psoid), 1808. [a. F., irreg. 
f, Gr, 4- ; taken later as from Gr. Stoats 

a view through,] Min. -«• Pyroxene ; now 
restricted to the transparent varieties. 
Dioptase 1804. fa. F., irreg. 

f. Gr. Sta- + 4 »rrc 5 t visible.] Afin. A trans- 
lucent silicate of copper, cry.stalHxing in .six- 
sided prisms, called emerald copper ore. 
Diopter (doiif-ptw). Also dioptra,^ 1594, 
[a. h\ dhptcct ad. L. dhplm, a. tlr. SioirTpa; 
cf. also Gr. Uowrpov spying-glass.] x. An an- 
cient form of tlieodoHte 161:3, a. Alidade 
* 594 » A surgical speculum -tSya, 4* ® 
Diowric; sb. a. aeSgo, 

Dioptric (cbiii^'ptrlk). 1635. [mod. ad. Gr. 
diowTpmSft itt newt, pi dwwrpttei as «b,] 

A. adj, fi. Of the nature or pertaining to, 
a DiorrER (tense je) "•t68i» a. Atsisting vision 
by means of rafnwdon (as a leM, etc,) 1653* 


3. Relating to dioptrics (see B. 3) ; esp. (of a 
telescope, etc.), refractixe, refracting. (Opp. 
to Qatoptric.) 1672. t4. Capable of being 

seen through -i860. 

. 3- B' system, in lighthouses, that in which the rays 
issuing from the flame aie collected and refracted in 
, a given direction by a lens placed in front of the light. 

I B,sb I, ^ Diopter i. 1849. 2. A unit for 

expressing the lefractive power of a lens, being 
the power of a lens whose focal distance is one 
metre 1883. 3. pi. Dioptrics: that part of 

[ Optics which treats of the refraction of light. 
(Opp. to Catoptrics.) 1644. 

Hence Dio’ptrical a. — Dioptric a . ; of or 
belonging to dioptrics; skilled in dioptiics. 
Dio'ptncally adv. by means of refraction. 
Diorama (d3i|0ra*ma). 1823. [mod. f Gr. 
Si-, Sia- + opapiad] A mode of scenic representa- 
tion in which a picture, some portions of which 
are translucent, is viewed through an aperture, 
the sides of which are continued towards the 
picture ; the light, which is thrown upon the 
picture from the roof, may be diminished or 
increased at pleasure. Also, the building in 
which such views are exhibited. Hence Dio- 
ra*mic a. (better dioramatic) of the nature of, 
or pertaining to, a d. 

Diorism (doi'driz’m). fare. 1664. [ad. Gr. 
diopLcr/J. 6 s, f. diopi^eiu.'] The act of defining ; 
distinction, definition : in I-I. More = distinctive 
application. So tDiori-stic, -al a. serving to 
define or distinguish, tDiorixtically adv. 
Diorite (daijOiDit). 1826. [a. F., irreg. f. Gr. 
SLOpiCeLv,'] Min. A variety of Greenstone, 
consisting of hornblende combined with a tri- 
clinic feldspar (albite or oligoclase). Hence 
Diori'tic a. of the nature of, or containing, d. 

II Diorthosis (dDi|pi])Ju-sis). 1704. [mod L., a. 
Gr. BiopdojcrLs.'} The act of setting straight : a. 
in Surg., the straightening of crooked or frac- 
tured limbs, b. The recension of a literary 
work. Hence Diortho’tic a. corrective. 
Dioscoreaceotts (dDi|f7skd‘> ri,a*jDs), a. [f. 
mod.L. DioscoreaceXf f. Dioscorea, the typical 
genus, containing the yams.] Bot, Of or be- 
longing to the N.O. Dioscoreacese of Mono- 
cotyledons. 

IlDiosma (cbiip*sma). 1794. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
SFos -P ] Bot. A genus of S. African heath- 
like plants (N.O. Rutacex), with strong bal- 
samic odour. 

II Diosmosis (doii^sm^u’sis). Alsodi’osmose. 
1825. [mod. f. Gr. 5 i-, 5 m- + Osmosis.] =? 
Osmosis. Hence Diosmo*tic a. 

tiDiota (cbii^fand). 1857. [L., a. Gr. Siwr?; 
two-cared.] Gr. and I'io 7 n, Antiq, A vessel 
with two ears or handles. 

Diothelism, -ite, irreg. ff- Ditiielism, 
Dyothelism, etc. 

t^|lDiO‘ti, dihoti. 1651. [Gr. f. BlcL 
( tovto ) otl .] A wherefore -1734. 

Diotrephes (doii^’tr/lTz). 1626. See 3 John 
9, 10. Hence used typically of persons loving 
to have the pre-eminence in the church. Hence 
Diotrephe'sian, Diotre'pliian,Diotre*piliic adjs. 
Dioxide (claii^-ksoid, -sid). 1847. [D1-2.] 
Chem. An oxide containing two equivalents of 
oxygen with one of the metal or metalloid, as 
Carbon d. COa. 

Dip (dip), V. ?a, t and pplc. dipped, dipt, 
pr. pple. dipping. [OE. dyppan wk. vb, 
OTeut. ^dupjan, f. dvp- of ablaut series 
^denp-, daup-, dup-, whence Deep ('.--'^dettpoz).'] 
I, Trans, i. To put down or let down for a 
moment in or into ; to immerse ; to plunge. 
Also fig. b. To immerse in a colouring solu- 
tion; to dye 1667, a. To immerse in baptism; 
to baptize by immersion (now usu. contemptu- 
om). Also absol, OE. 3. To suffuse with 
moisture 1634; to dip into (rare) 1842. 4. H'o 

obtain or take up by dipping 1602. 5, transf. 

To lower or let down lor a moment* as if dip- 
ping in a liquid ; spec, to lower and then raise 
(a flag) as a salute, or (a sail) in tacking 1776. 
kfig. To immerse, involve (in any affair) 1627; 
to involve in debt; to mortgage 1640. 

I, To d. children in cold water mui.casterj a garment 
in blond Hob»S8 . With . . colours dipt m Heav*n 
MmT. B, L, V, 283. 3. A cold shuddering dew Dips 
me all over — Comm^ox But, ere he dipt the sur- 
, face, roM an arm Tknhyson. 4* d. up shrimps 


Carew, water Miss Mitford. $. To-day, ' dipping 
the flag ’ IS an. act of courtesy 1894. 6, S'* Steph. Fox 
is dipt 70,000** deepe in that concerne 1671. Never 
d. thy Lands Dryden. 

II. Intians. i. To plunge down a little into 
water, etc., and quickly emerge. Const, tn, 
i?ito, U7ider. ME. 2. To plunge one’s hand (or 
a ladle or the like) into water, a receptacle, etc., 
and take something out 1697. 3* ~ Dap v. 

1799. 4. transf. To sink, drop, or extend 

downwards, as if dipping into water ME. 5. 
To have a downward inclination ; to be inclined 
to the horizon : spec, of the magnetic needle, 
and in Geol. of strata 1665. 6. To into a 

subj'ect deeply 1755, or cursorily 1682. 

I. Her yards would d. into the water 1830. z, Phr. 
To d. [fieeply^ etc.) into one’s purse, means, etc. 4* 
The Sun’s nm dips ; the stars rush out Coleridge. 
Two turreted precipice blocks D., like walls, to the 
wave Bowen. 6 . When I dipt into the futuie far as 
human eye could see Tennyson. I have not atten- 
tively read him, but only dipp'd here and there Gray. 

Dip (dip), sb. 1599. [f. Dip v‘\ i. An act 
of dipping ; see various senses of the vb. 2. 
Depth of submergence [e.g. of a paddle-wheel) ; 
depth below a pai ticular level ; depth of a vessel, 
etc. 1793. 3. Astron. and Surveying. The ap- 

parent depression of the horizon due to the ob- 
server’s elevation 1774. 4* The angle which the 
direction of the magnetic needle at any place 
makes with the horizon 1727. 5. Downward 

slope of a surface; esp. in Mining 2cnA Geol. the 
downward slope of a stratum or vein, estimated 
by its angle of inclination to the horizon 1708. 
6. A hollow to which the surrounding higli 
ground dips 1789. 7. =; Dip-candle 1815. 8. 

A sweet sauce for puddings, etc. [local Eng. and 
U.S.) 1825. 9. Thieves' slatig, A pickpocket; 

also pocket-picking 1859. 

X. A d. in the horse jaond James, into a book Jas. 
Grant. To keep the signal at the d. Markham. 6. 
We saw groves and villages in the dips of the hills 
Beckford. 

Cojnb, : d.*bucket, a bucket contrived to turn 
easily and dip into watei ; -candle, a candle made 
by dipping a wick into melted tallow; -circle, a 
dipping-needle having a vertical giaduaied circle for 
measuring the amount of the d. ; -head, a heading 
dj iven to the d. in a coal-mine in which the beds have 
a steep inclination ; -net, a small net with a long 
handle, used to catch fish by dipping in the water; 
•pipe, a valve arranged to dip into water or tar, and 
form a seal; a seal-pipe; -sector, an instrument on 
the principle of the sextant, used to ascertain the d. 
of the horizon ; -splint, a kind of friction-match. 

Bipartite (dsipautait), (Z. 1825. [f. Dl-^, 
L. dis--vpartitusd\ Divided into various parts. 
So Diparti’tion. 

Dipa*schal, a. 1840. [Di- 2.] including 
two passovers, 

Dipchick, var. of Dabchick. 

Dipetalous (doipe’tilas), a, 1707. [Di-2.] 
Bot. Having two petals. 

Diphen- in chemical terms; see Di -2 2, 
Phen-. 

Diphenyl (daifemil). 1873. [f. Di-^^- 
PiiENYL.] Chefn. An aromatic hydrocarbon, 
CeHj.CgHj, having twice the formula of the 
radical Phenyl. Also attrib. 

Diphtheria (difj^ioTiS.). 1857. [ad. F. 
diphtkirie', see Diphtheritis.] Path. An 
acute and highly infectious disease, character- 
ized by inflammation of a mucous surface, and 
by an exudation therefrom which results in the 
formation of a false membrane. Its chief seat 
is the mucous membrane of the throat and air 
passages. 

Hence DiphthcTial, Diplith,e*riaii adjs. of or 
belonging 10 d. Diphtheric a, diphtheritic. 

Diphtheritis (difjj^roiiis). Also |I(Fr.) 
diphtherite. 1826. [mod. f. Gr. dupBipa or 
skin+-lTis ; so named on account of 
the tough membrane formed upon the parts 
affected,] «= Diphtheria. Hence Diphthe- 
ri’tlc a. of the nature of. belonging to, or con- 
nected with diphtheria; affected with diphtheria. 
So Di’phtheroid a, resembling diphtheria, 
Diphthong (di'fppQV sb, 1483. [a. F. 
diphthongue, ad. L., a. Gr. di^Boyyo^a, andj?^., 
f. 5 i-, 8ty + <^^<5770?.] A union of two vowels 
pronounced in one syllable; the combination of 
a sonantal with a consonantal vowel, b. Often 
applied to a combination of two vowel charac- 
ters, better called Digraphs *530. e. e^, ap- 


a7der7k«a)71’(kr. p^). a (G«r. Miller)*." « (Fr. d»«e). S (cwrl). S («•) (thrre). l (H) {xeta). ^(Fr.&iwe). 3 (fiii fern, rOTtk). 



DIPHY. 


DIPPER 


plied to the ligatures cK of the Roman alpha- conjugation of- two cells, Diplo*dal a, [Gr. Diplomatic (dipl<3m3e‘tik). 1711. [ad. mod, 
bet 1587. Also attrib, <i 5 os], ZooL of sponges, having both canals, L. dzplomaticus, f. Gr. dirXcofiar- ; see Diplo- 

/ and « according to our English pronunciation of prosodal and aphodal, well developed. Diplo’- mA. In senses A. 2, 3, a. F. diploma tique,'\ 
them, are not properly Vowels, but Diphthongs doctis [Gr. Zokos beam], a genus of gigantic A. adp i. Of or pertaining to official or ori- 
wiLKius. b. When the two letters represent a herbivorous dinosaurs. Diploga*ngli' giiial documents, charters, or manuscripts ; 

h™! ate .z.. having ganglia arranged in pairs. ^ Diplo- textu^. a. Of the nature of official papers con- 

these are monophthongs by digraphs, N.E.D. gemesis, the production of double parts instead nected with international relations 1780. 3. Of. 

Hence Dbpbthong v. to sound as, or make into, a of single ones; hence Diplo genetic a , ; Diplo- pertaining to, or connected with the manage- 
d. Diphtho*ngal a, of, belonging to, or of the ge*nic <z., * producing two substances ; partak- ment of international relations ; of or belonging 
nature of, a d. Diphthomgic a. diphthongal. Di*- jjjg Qf nature of two bodies ' (Craig). Di’plo- to diplomacy 1787. 4. Showing address in ne- 

graph, an instrument for writing double, i,e. gotiations or intercourse of any kind 1826. 


g* V. to sound as, or make into, a of single ones; hence Diplo genetic a . ; Diplo- pertaining to, or connected with the manage- 
a, of, belonging to, or of the ge*nic <z., * producing two substances ; partak- ment of international relations ; of or belonging 
hthomgic a. diphthongal. Di*- jjjgr Qf nature of two bodies ' (Craig). Di’plo- to diplomacy 1787. 4. Showing address in ne- 

tnrn mio. or (intr.) form, a d. , ^ . ^ . .u.-A: 1 3 r .1 1 


gotiations or intercourse of any kind 1826. 

I. D. copy^ an exact reproduction of an original. 3. 


f?* Diologra-phical l>odyiF. corps diplomatique), the body of am. 

Dlpliy-, ad. Gr. 5t^u-_from_Stf;f)U77S of double ^ ir pertaining to writing doSle? also bassadors, envoys, and officials attached to thejoreign 


nature or form, double, bipartite : as iiX f.- legations at any seat of government. 4. Conduct 

Di’pliycerc [Gr. /ctp/cos tail], Ichtlu a diphy- graphy. Diploneu rai d!., Anat. supplied subtle, without being directly false 

1 ^ u u . «i by two nerves of separate origin, as a muscle; qj. fraudulent, is styled ‘d.’ 1877. 

I^iploneuro-se d!., Zdd/. belonging to the B. jA i. = Diplomatist 1791. a. The 

divided into two equal halves by ^ . ^ mtira (= ArHculaia)\ Diploneu-rous d:., ‘ hav- diplomatic art. Also in pi. diplomatics. 1794. 

m ffig two nervous Systems ; also, belonging to the 3. 1 'he science of diplomas, which has for its 

Mvdrrtrna fnrm'ched with ^ "riair *nf Diploneuro.' (Syd. Soc, Lex,). Diplopla’cula, object to decipher old writings, to ascertain 

J a Placula composed of two layers; their authenticity, their date, signatures, etc. 

swimming-bel s. D -p^yodont ^ [Gr. oSovr-] hence Diploplaxular. Diplopla-culate Di- Also in;)/. 1803. 

ncivinor f«rr\ CAtc nf • mncicfmcr /nc tAAtni - - . y, . . , _• . _ __ j . , 


hping two sets of te^h ; consisbng (as tee^) and sb., Zool. belonging to the order *. Our ministers are n 

of two sets; as sb, a diphyodont ammal. Di- Qf j^uiQpoda (= Cheilognaiha) of Myriapods, Diploma'tical = Dipl 
phyzo'oid, diphyo-, Zool. a free-s\vimming or- having two pairs of limbs on each segment of Diploma'tically adv. 
pnism consisting of a group of zooids detached body; a member of this order; hence diplomatist, 
from a colony of Hydrozoa of the order Stpho- Diplo-podous Diplo-pterous a., Entom. Diplomatics ; see 
n^hora. belonging to the family Diploptera (the true Diplomatist (dif 

Diphyllous (doifi-bs), a. 1788. [f. mod.L. wasps), which have the fore wings folded when Diplomat sb. +-IST. 


a. Our ministeis are not great in diplomatics var. 
Diploma*tical = Diplomatic a. 1, 3; sb. i. Hence 
Diploma*tically adv. Diplomati'cian {rare), 


nophora. belongir 

Diphyllous (doifi-bs), ^2. 1788. [f. mod.L. wasps), 
diphy llus.'] Bot. Having two leaves (or sepals), at rest. 
Diphyo- ; see Diphy-. = Hsrpo 

DipJiysite (diffisoit), sb. {a.) [f. Gr. Si-, dylic <2. 


Diplomatics ; see Diplomatic B. 2, 3. 
Diplomatist (dipl<Ju*matist). 1815. [f. 

Diplomat sb. + -ist.] One engaged in official 


at rest. Diplosphemal a . , Di’plosphene, Anat. diplomacy, b. One characterized by diplomatic 
= Hv’posphenal, Hyposphene. Diplospon- address. 

dylic <2., ZooL said of a vertical segment hav- Diplomatize (dipl^u-matoiz), v. 1670. [f. 


DipJiysite (diffisoit), sb. {a.) [f. Gr. Si-, dylic <z., ZooL said of a vertical segment hav- Diplomatize (dipl^u-matoiz), v. 1670. [f. 

Sis + Theol. One who held the doctrine ing two centra, or of a vertebral column having Gr. SiTrXcuyuaT- Diploma + -IZE ; in 11 , f. diplo- 

(Dl-piysiU-sm), of two distinct natures in t^wice as many centra as arches, as in fishes and mai,-ic,-ut^ _ 

Christ, a divuie, and a human: opp. to Mono- batrachtans; hence Piplospondyhsm. Ifcplo-- I. trans. To invest with a diploma (ran). 

PHYSITE stichous a., arranged in two rows. Diplo- II. i.zzzif?'. To act or serve as a diplomat; to use 

Diplarthrousfdipla-jbrss'l.a. 1887. ff.Gr. syntheme = Disvntheme. diplomatic arts 1826. a.fraiii.Toactdiplo- 

Siir\^-os-Hdpflpov + -ous.] Zee/. Having the II Diploe (di-pb|i). 1696. rmod.L, a. Gr. matically towards (rarr) 1855. Also wither// u/. 
carpal or tarsal bones doubly articulated, z./. the SiirAoi;, f. 5 iir\< 5 os.J i. ^»a/. The light porous || Diplopia (dipl^u-pia). Alsodiplopy. 1811. 


. Anat. The light porous 


I. trans. To invest with a diploma (rare). 

II. I . tntr. To act or serve as a diplomat ; to use 
diplomatic arts 1826. 2. trans. To act diplo- 
matically towards (rare) 1855. Also with ont of. 
II Diplopia (diplJu'pi^)- Alsodiplopy. 1811. 


contained within twenty-four trapezoidal planes. 


several hones of one row alternating with those or cancellated bone-tissue lying between the [f. Gr. SiirXo- double + -coma from iiif/s eye ; cf. 
of the other, as in ungulate mammals ; opp. to inner and outer tables of the skull, a. Bot. = Amblyopia.] Ehys., etc. An affection of the 
taxeopodous. So Dipla*rthrism, d. condition. DiaChyma 1866. Hence Diploe*tic a. bad eyes, in which objects are seen double. Hence 
Diplasic (diplsezik, doi-), a. 1873. [f. Gr. ^iP^opic (diplp-pik) iz. peitainmg to d. 

SiTrXdmos.] Double, twofold; having the [f- -1- efSos.] Diplostemonous (dipbslrnioiios),zz. i866. 

proportion of two to one, as in d, ratio, = Gr. A solid belonging to the isometric system, [f. Diplo- + Gr. warp, taken as- <TTf;yiia 

dLTTkaaiwv X6yo9, contained within twenty-four trapezoidal planes, stamen -H-ous.] Bot. Having the stamens in 

IlDipleCdrpUn. i6s6. [ Gr. SurXn fsc. Ypanun Diploidion (dipb,i*dipn). 1850. [Gr., dim. two series, or twice as many as the petals, 
line).] A marginal mark of this form >7 to of Sin-Xofir.] 6^^ .4 A chiton or tunic worn So Diploste-mony, d. condition, 
indicate various readings, rejected verses, a women, having the part above the waist uDiplozoon (dipbzJu'pn). PI. -zoa. 1835. 
paragraph, etc. double with the outer fold hanging loose. So [f. Diplo- + Gr. fcDov.] Zool. A genus of tre- 

II Diplegia (doiplrd^ia). 1883. [mod.L., f. (dipD.is), in same sense. matode worms, parasitic on the gills of fishes; 

Gr. 5i-, + 7rX7;777.] Path. Paralysis of cor- Diploma (dipli?'a*ma), sh, PL -as, occas. the mature organism is double, and X-shaped. 

responding parts on both sides of the body. [a. L..a. Gr. SittAw^o (-Mar-), (/z^. Dipneunionous (dipmzrmonos), a. [f. mod. 

Hence Diplcgic a. relating to d., or to corre- ^ doubling), a folded paper, a letter of recom- dipneu?no?ius (f. Gr. 5 i-, SisH- wu^'b/xojv lung) + 
spondmg parts on both sides. mendation, etc., f. (ult.) dnrXoos double.] i.A .qus.] Zool. Having two rcsjiiratory organs; 

Dipleidoscoperdipbi-diJskffap). 1843. ff.Gr. paper, an official document; a charter; Qf Eipftemnona or two-lunged fishes, 

_ * ' * . . i-. 'A/ Inclrkrir-ol nr li+prorv fk A nor*n- j r-v • / . i ,1 


1^' Diploidion (dipbii'di/n). 1850. [Gr., dim. two series, or twice as many as the petals. 
tQ of SiTTAofir.] Gr, Antiq, A chiton or tunic worn So Diploste*mony, d. condition. 


by women, having the part above the waist 
double with the outer fold hanging loose. So 
Diplois (dipD.is), in same sense. 

Diploma (dipli?’«*ma), sb, PL -as, occas. 
•ata. 1645. [a. L.,a. Gr. hittKwixa (-ftar-), (lit. 
a doubling), a folded paper, a letter of recom- 
mendation, etc., f. (ult.) SittAoos double.] i.A 


IlDiplozoon (dipDzJu'pn). PI. -zoa. 1835. 
[f. Diplo- - f-Gr. ^cDor.] Z,ool. A genus of tre- 
matode worms, parasitic on the gills of fishes; 
the mature organism is double, and X-shaped. 

Dipneunionous (d i pm z/* monos), a. [f. mod. 
L. dipneu77io7ius (f. Gr. 5 i-, Sis + Trvebfiw lung) -f 
-ous.] Zool. Having two rcsjiiratory organs; 


Dipleidoscoperdiploi'diJskffap). 1843. ff.Gr. paper, an official document; a charter; Qf jbip?temno 7 ia or two-lunged fishes, 
dnrXb-os -t eldos + -dKOTros viewing, a watcher.] ^^istorical or literary muniments, a. A docu- j Qf Dlp?iai 7 fW 7 tes or two-lunged spiders ; 

r T v-v.^5, c* v. w .j * onTifprririfr honniir nriviliXTR. or .i ^ * 


useu lurueicrumung uie uicuaiua irm sa ui a conferring upon him the rights and privileges 

° of such dV-,as to teach.Votisc &edio:i. 


■h -AL.] Zool. *« DIPNOAN. 

Dipnoan (cli*pm?ian). 1883. [f. mod.L. /)z- 
pTzoi (see Dipnoous).] Zoo/. 

A. ad/‘. Belonging to the J>ip7i(n, a sub-class 
of fishes having both gills and lung.s. 

B. sb. A member of this sub-class, var. Di*- 


images formed by single and double reflexion, ‘i^eTm a Dipnoan (cli*pm?ian). 1883. [f.mocl.L./)z- 

il Dipleura (doipluaTa),j^,7>/, 1883. [mod.L., society of art by a member on his election. (see Dipnoous). ) Zool 
neut. oidipleurzts, f. Gr. 5i-, bis + nXeupd.] Mor- Hence Diplo'ma v. to furnish with a d. Chiefly A. ady. Belonging to the Dipnoi, a sub-class 

phol. Bodies with bilateral symmetry having a mppl, a. Diplomaed. of f‘shes having both gills and lung.s. 

single pair of antimeres. Hence Diplen*ral a. Diplomacy (dipla«i-masi). 1796. [a. F. ®* A member of this sub-class, var. Di*- 

zygopleural with only two antimeres. Dipleu*- diploinatk (oiononneeii-cic),i. diplo7nah,nixex pnold and 

ric iz. exhibiting bilateral symmetry. etc. ; see Diplomatic.] i. The Dipnoous (drpnaiOS), a. Also wm. di- 

Dipleurobrancliiate (d3ipluoTi7|bri)e*gki<?l:), management of international relations by ne- pJious. i8ii- ^ [f* mod.L. dlpnous (in ffl. Z>/“ 
a. \i, DiplmrobraTichia (f. Gr. 5t--i- gotiation; the method by which the.se relations biiryoos, t. h^ + Tryot) breathing, 

iTX€vpd + Bpdyx^^d}"'] Having the charac- adjusted and managed by ambassadors breath,] i. Xai?/, Having both gills and lungs, 
ttiBoftheDipleurobrancMaoTinferobraiichiata, and envoys ; the business or art of the diplo- as a dipnoan fish 1881, a. Path, Of a wound : 


in_ppl, a. Diplomaed. ol "Shes having both gills ai 

Diploiiiacy (diplan-mdsi), 1796. [a. F. B..yA A member oi this s 
diplomat k (pronounced -rzc), f. diplo 7 natc, after ^* 

aristocratic, etc. ; see Diplomatic.] i. The Dipnoous (drpnaios), a 


tex^oUhtDipleurobranchiaoxlnferobranchiata. envoys; the business or art of the diplo- 
nudobranchkte gastropods having foliaceous n^atist; skill or address in the conduct of intcr- 
branchite situated in a fold on each side of the national intercourse and negotiations, fa. The 


shell-less body. 

Diplex (dai-pleks), a, 1878. [altered f. du- 

T\r /-VI. _ - • , V .. 


diplomatic body, f « F, diplomatic, ] -1806, 
Skill in intercourse of any kind 1848. 4. 


plex after Di- k] Teiegr. Characterized by the Diplomatic sb, 3 (rare) 1870. swe. Hence Bipo*dic a. of the nature of a d. 

passing of two messages simultaneously in the .*• A® A- was m its beginnings, ao it lasted for a long Dipolar (daip^wldjc), zi. 1864. [ 1 ^ 1 - Of 
same direction, . pertaining to two poles; having two poles. 

Diplo- (di-pI/'). bef. a rowel dlpl-, comb. f. The ladyffilught lo atS het^Sbyl' IHpolarize, etc., used by some instead of 

Gr. 5i7rAd-os, StrrAoCs, twofold, double : as in (mod.). Depolarize, etc. 

Diplobacte-ria pl„ bacteria consisting of Diplomat (di'plimoset). Also -ate. 1813. IlDiporpa (d^ipfipH). IT 1888. f f. Gr. 
two cells. Diplobla*atic a., Biol, having two I*'* diploTnatc.j One employed or skilled in 5 i-, bh-^’frbptrr) pin of a buckle*] Zool The 


Having two openings for air, etc. r8xi, 
Dipody (di*pMi), 1844. [ad. L. dipodia 
(also used), a. Gr., t diwovs, SwoS- two-footed.] 
Pros, A double foot; two feet making one mea- 
sure* Hence Bipo*dic a. of the nature of a d. 
Dipolar (doip^wldx), a, 1864. [I^i- K] Of 
or pertaining to two poles; having two poles. 
Dipolarize, etc., used by some instead of 
Depolarize, etc. 

IlDiporpa (daip/^ipH). IT 1888. f f. Gr. 


germinal layers, the hypoblast and epiblast. diplomacy, 
Biploca*rdiac a, , Zool, having the heart double, fDi’plom 


plomate, v. 


[f* Diploma .fA] 


solitary immature form of a DxpX/OZOON, 
Dip;i^r (di'poi). MK. [IDiPz/.-b-iEL] l. 


i. e. with the right and left halves completely To invest with a degree, privilege, or title by One who dips, in various senses ; spec, one who 


separate, as in birds and mammals. Biploce*- 
pbaly, monstrosity consisting in having two 


didoma -1738* immerses something in a fluid x6ix, a. On< 

[Diplomiitial : error in Diets, for Diplo* who uses immersion in baptism ; esp, m Ana- 


|fBlploco*ccus, Biol, a cell formed by I matical.] 


baptist or Baptist 16x7. 3* A name of birds 


It (rmzn), a (pnss). au (Wd). p (cut), f (Fr, ch^f). a (evitr). 91 eye), (Fr. eaud^t vie), i (sit), * (Psychif). ^ (whzft). (g<?t). 
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which dip or dive in water, a. The Water Ouzel, 
Cinchis aquaticus; also other species, as, in N. 
America, C. Mexicanus. h. locally m England . 
The Kingfisher, c. = Dabchick. ? Obs. d. 
in U.S. The buffie, Bticephala albeola. ME. 4. 
That which dips up water, etc. ; specm a ladle 
consisting of a bowl with a long handle 1801. 
b. in U.S, A name for the configuration of seven 
bright stars in U rsa Major. Little D * : the 
seven bright stars in Ursa Minor. 1858. 5. 

Pkotogr. An apparatus for immersing negatives 
in a chemical solution 1859. 6. A receptacle lor 
oil, varnish, etc., fastened to a palette 1859. 

X. I became also a lounger in the Bodleian library, 
and a great d. into books W. Irving. 

attrib. and comb , : d.-bird (see 3 a) ; -clam {U.SX 
a bivalve mollusc, Macira sohdissima ; -gourd 
a gourd used as a d. (sense 4). 

Hence Di*pperful {U.SX as much as fills a d. 

Dipping (di-piq), vbl. sb, ME. [f. Dip v.+ 
-ING h] I. The action of Dip v. 3. concr. A 
liquid preparation in which things are dipped ; a 
wash for sheep; dubbing for leather (6V.ji 1825. 

attrib. and comb.', d.-frame, a frame used in dip- 
ping tallow candles, and in dyeing; -well, the re- 
ceptacle in front of an isobath inkstand. 

Di’pping-nee die. 1667. [See Dip v. and 
sb.'\ A magnetic needle mounted so as to move 
in a vertical plane about its centre of gravity, 
and thus indicate by its dip the direction of the 
earth’s magnetism. Sod.-compass = dip’-circle. 

Dippy(cli*pi),«. 1922, [?] Mad, crazy. 
tDiprisma*tic, a. 1821. [Di-2.] Min. 
Doubly prismatic. 

Dipropargyl (cbiprppa-idgil). 1875. [Di-2 
2.] Chem, A hydrocarbon isomeric with ben- 
zene, having the constitution of a double mole- 
cule of the radical Propargyl (CH = C . CHg) ; a 
pungent, mobile, highly refractive liquid. 

(I Diprotodon (clDipr<?tut<yd^a). 1839. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. St- -f-irpwroy -f-oSoi/, neuter of -odovs, {. 
uBovs tooth.] Palxont. A genus of huge extinct 
marsupials, having two incisors in the lower 
jaw. So Dipro’todont a. having the dentition 
of the genus D . ; sb. a marsupial of this genus. 
Dipsacaceous (dipsiik^'Jss), a. [f. mod.L. 
Dipsacaceoe, f. Dipsactts, Gr. Slpajcos teasel, f. 
Scipa thirst.] Bot. Belonging to the N.O. Bz~ 
psacacex, containing the teasels and their allies, 
var. Dipsa’ceous a. 

Dipsadine (di psildoin), a. [f. L. dipsad- 
stom of D/;;>.W4’-}-”INE.] Zool. Of or belonging 
to the family of non-venomous snakes, Dtpsa- 
dinx, to which belongs the genus Dipsas (Di- 
P.SAS 2 a). 

II Dipsas (di*psa.‘s). PL dipsades (di’psadrz). 
ME. [I.., Gr. orig. adj., causing thirst, 
f. 1 I. A serpent whose bite was fabled 
to produce a raging thirst, a. Zool. a. A tropi- 
cal genus of non-venomous serpents, b. A 
genus of fresh- water bivalves of the family 
l//ih?udx, or river-mussels. 1841. 

Dipsetic (dipse'tik). 1847. [ad. Gr. diprj- 


TLHbs . ) 

A. adj. Producing thirst. 

B. sb. A medicine that produces thirst. 

II Dipsomaaia (dipsm^bnih). 1843. [f. Gr. 

tLif/a + ^ai'(a.j A morbid and insatiable 
craving, often paroxysmal, for alcohol. Also 
applied to persistent drunkenness. Hence 

Dlpaomamiac sb. a person affected with d.; a, 
affected with d. So Dip8omani*acal a. 
Dipsopathy (dipsp-pfifi). 1883. [f. Gr. 
Utpa + trdOna, f. irdOos (taken after 
patby, etc.).] The treatment of disease by ab- 
.stinence from licpiids. 

||Dipso*SiS. 1851. [irreg. f. Gr. the 
(Jr. word was Jlfid. A morbid degree 

of thirst, 

IlDi-ptera, .y/;.//. xSig. [mod.L. Gr- 5 f- 
trri/>a, pi neut, of dtrtnpos two-winged.] /fw- 
tom, Tlie two-winged flics, a large order of in- 
sectfi having one pair of membranous wings, 
with a pair of haltorcs or poisers representing 
a posterior pair. Examples are the common 
house-fly, the gnats, gad-fliei, etc. 
Dipt^’Ceoas^ <*, 1849. [f. mod. BotX. 
BipUmcm, t Dipkr* oontr* of Dipiiromrpns 
generic name; see -ACttOUS.] Bbt 4 Of or b®’ 
longing to the N. O. DiptirMm {Dipiar&mtfix) 


see Dipterocarp. So Dipterad, a plant of 
this^ order. 

Dipteral (di*pteral), a. 1812. [f. L. dipteros, 
a. Gr. 4‘-al.] I, Arch. Having a double peri- | 
style, var. fDipteTic a. a. Entom. — Dipte- 
rous 1828. 

Di'pteran, a. and sb. 1842. [f. as Diptera 
+ -AN.] I. adj. = Dipterous. 2. sb. A di- 
pterous insect. 

Di*pterist. 1872. [f. Diptera.] One who 
studies the Diptera. 

Dipterocarp (di-ptert?|kaip). 1876. [ad. 
mod.L. Dipierocatpus, f, Gr, Senrepos + xapTros.] 
Bot. A member of the genus Dipterocarpus or 
N.O. Dipitrocarpex^ comprising E. Indian trees 
characterized by two wings on the summit of 
the fruit, formed by enlargement of two of the 
calyx-lobes. Cf. Dipteraceous. So Diptero- 
caTpous a. belonging to this genus or order. 
Diptero'logy, 1881. [f. Diptera; see 
-(o)LOGy.] That branch of entomology which 
relates to the Diptera. Hence Di pterolo’gical 
a., Dipterodogist == Dipterist. 

IjDi'pteros. 1706. [a. Gr. 5t irrcpos (sc. mtSs).] 
Arch it. A building with a double peristyle. 
Dipterous (di-pteras), a. 1773. [f. inod.L. 
diptertis, a. Gr. + -OUS.] i. Entom. Two- 
winged; of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
Diptera. a. Bot. Having two wing-like pro- 
cesses, as certain, fruits, seeds, etc. 1851- 
IlDi’ptenis. 1842. [mod.L., f. Gr. ; seepxec.] 
Palxont. A genus of Palaeozoic dipnoous fishes, 
having two dorsal fins, opposite the ventral and 
anal respectively. Hence DipteTian a. and sb. 
belonging to, or a member of, this genus. 
Dipterygian (dipteri-d^ian), a. 1847. [f. 
mod.L. Dipterygii (f. Gr. St-, dis + TrrtpvyLov 
fin).] Tc/ith. Having (only) two fins, as certain 
fishes. Also Bipterygious a, 

Diptote (di-pt^ut), sb. and a. 1612. [afi. L. 
diptota (pi), a. Gr., f. 8t-, Sts -l- ’nTwrbs falling 
(irraiffis case).] Gram. sb. A noun having 
only two cases, a. adj. Having only two cases. 
Diptych (di’ptik). 1622. [ad. L. dipiycha 
(pi), a. late Gr. diirrvxa neut. pL, f. St-, Sfs + 
TTTvxv fold.] I. Anything folded, so as to have 
two leaves ; esp. a two-leaved, hinged, writing 
tablet of metal, ivory, or wood, having its inner 
surfaces covered with wax for writing with the 
stylus. a. Eecl. (in pi.) Tablets containing a 
list of those, living and dead, who were com- 
memorated by the early Church at the celebra- 
tion of the eucharist. Hence, the list of such 
names; the intercessions in the course of which 
the names were introduced. 1640. 3. An altar- 

piece or painting composed of two leaves which 
close like a book 1852. So BPptychous a. 
double-folded. 

II Dipus (doi-pi^s). 1799. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
Sfirovs.] Zool. a. The typical genus of the jer- 
boas. b. A small marsupial quadruped of 
Australia, Chxropus castanotU. 

Dipyre (dipois'j). 1804. [mod. ad. L. di- 
pyroSf Gr. Sttn/poy, f. 5i- -1- -nvp : so named be- 
cause when heated it exhibits both phospho- 
lescence and fusion.] Min. A silicate of alu- 
mina with small proportions of the silicates of 
soda and lime, occurring in square prisms. 
Dipyrenous (doipoirrnos), a. 1866. [f. Gr. 
St- H- Ttvpfjv fruit-stone 4 -OUS,] Bot. Containing 
two fruit-stones. 

Diradlation (dair^di^Ton). 1706. [f. L. 
di", rfzk-+ Radiation.] The diffusion of rays 
from a luminous body. 

Dircaean (dojsz-dn), zr. 1730. {J.'L, Diremns, 
f. Dirce, Gr. Aipmq a fountain in Boeotia.] Of 
or belonging to the fountain of Dirce : used of 
Pindar, called by Horace Direxus cygnus the 
D. swan; Pindaric, poetic. 

Dlrduni (do*jd5my Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[?1 I, Uproar, a. Outcry; blame 1709. 

Dire 1567. [ad, X dirusl\ 

A. txdj. * Dreadful dismal, mournful, horrible, 
terrible, evil in a great degree’ (J,). 

All monstrous, all prodigious things Gorgons and 
Hydra’s and Chimera's d. Milt* r. L. n. 6a 8, His 
direst foe Cowraa. D, necessity C. BrontK. 

tB. sk X, Direness 1660, a*//. « L. Dirx, 

Furies *6io. 


0 (Get. Kilo). H CKr. p*«). U (Ger. Mtfller). a (Kr. dwne). S (c«rl). e (e*) 


Direct (dire*kt, doi-), v. ME. [f. L. direct" 
{dereci"), ppl. stem of dirige 7 'e (de-), f. di" apart 
(or de- down) + regere to put or keep straight, to 
rule. Cf. Address v.] 1. trans. To write 

(something) directly or specially ; to address; 
spec, in mod. usage, To write the direction jon 
(a letter or the like) 1588. Also absol. a. To 
address (speech) to any one [arch.) 1450. 3* 

To put or keep straight, or in right order. 
Also absol. 1509. 4. trans. To cause (a thing 

or person) to move or point straight to or 
towards a place ; to aim ; to make straight (a 
way) to ; to turn (the eyes, attention, etc.) straight 
to 1526. 5. trans. To regulate the course pf; 

to guide, conduct; to advise 1559. 6. To give 
authoritative instructions to; to ordain, order, 
or appoint (a person) to do a thing, (a thing) to 
be done 1598. b. intr. or absol. To give direc- 
tions; to order, appoint, ordain 1655. 

1. D. to me at Mr. Hipkis’s, Ironmonger in Mon- 
mouth Burke, z. In the morning will I d. my prayer 
vnto thee Ps. v. 3, 3 absol. Wisedom is profitable 

to d. Eccl. X. 10. 4. I directed my Sight as I was 

ordered Addison.^ Tod. attention toTYNOALL, 5. 
Some God d. my iudgement Merch. V, ii. vii. 14. 6. 
rie first d. my men what they shall doe with the 
basket Jllcrfy W. iv. ii. 98. absol. Who can d., when 
all pretend to know Goldsm, 

Hence tDirextedly adv. directly. 

Direct (dire*kt, dsi-), a. and adv. ME. 
[prob. a. F., ad. L. dzrectns, pa. pple. of diri" 
gej'e, de"; see Direct z/.] 

A. adj. 1. Straight ; undeviating in course ; 

not circuitous or crooked. 2. Perpendicular to 
a given surface, etc. ; not oblique 1363. 3* 

Astron. Of the motion of a planet, etc. : Pro- 
ceeding in the Older of the zodiacal signs, in 
the same direction as the sun in the ecliptic, 
i. e. from west to east ; also said of the planet, 
etc. 0pp. to retrograde. ME. 4. Stiaight- 
forward, uninterrupted, immediate ; spec, of 
succession : Lineal, as opp. to collateral ; as a 
d. heir or ancestor 1348. 5. Without circum- 

locution or ambiguity; straightforward; down- 
right 1530. 6. Without intervening agency ; 

immediate 1596. 

a. Phr. D.yCre (Mil), fire which is perpendicular to 
the works attacked. 5. A.Y.L. v. iv. go, 0 th. in. in. 
378. 6 . AUs Well in, vl. 9. D. narration : not 

modified by beinjg reported in the third person, ^ D. 

action which takes effect without intermediate 
instrumentality, as in the d.-action or d.-acting steam* 
engine^ without the intervention of a working-beam 
between the piston-rod and the crank ; also, the exei. 
tion of pressure on the community by strikes, etc., 
instead of on Parliament through representatives. 
D. current (Electr.), a current running in one direc- 
tion only (abbrev. D.C. or d.c.'), D. tax', see Tax r, 
b. Of or pertaining to the work and expenses actually 
incurred during production as distinct from subsidiary 
work and overhead charges; also, applied to labour 
employed for the construction of works directly (with- 
out the intervention of a contractor) 1895. 

B. adv. = Directly, q.v. Also in comb. 
Direct (dire*kt), sb. 1615, [app. L Direct 

V \ I. gen. A direction, a. Mus. A sign (^) 
placed on the stave at the end of a page or line 
to indicate the position of the following note 
1674. 

Directer ; see Director. 

Direction (dire’kjsn, doi-). ME. [acL L. 
directionem, f. dirigere; cf. F. directio?^ 1. 
The action or function of directing, aiming, 
guiding, instructing, or administering; conduct; 
instruction; management, administration 1509. 
ta* Administrative faculty -1636. 3. = J9i- 

rectorate 1710. t4. Arrangement, Older. 

Chiefly in to take or set d. -1548. 5. with a and 

pi. An instruction how to proceed ; an order, a 
precept 1576. 6. The action of directing or 

addressing a letter, or the like; the superscrip- 
tion or address upon a letter or parcel sent, 
indicating for whom it is intended, and where 
it is to be taken 1524. 7. The particular course 
or line pursued by any moving body, as defined 
by the region or point towards which it is di- 
rected; the relatiira point toward.^ which one 
move.*?, turns the face, the mind, etc, ; the line 
towards any point or region 1665. Also Jig. 

t. A Souldier, fit to stand by Caeaar And Hue d. 
Otk n. iil x»8. She felt the need of d. Gko. Eliot. 
u. Rick IIL V. HI x6. 5- He. .took little or nothing 
but by the Doctors directions *654. The stage d. 
Strutt. Proper directions for finding me in London 
Goldsm. 6, My d. is— care of Andrew Bruce, 
I merchant, Bridge-street Burns. y. These terms— 

i iji) { (Fr- fair©). 5 (f«r, fkm, 
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north and south, east and west .indicate definite 
directions Huxley. The d. of a force is the line in 
which it acts 1879. ^^.s gone in the d. of Pans 

{mod.) New directions of enquiry Jowett. 

Hence D^e’Ctional a. of or relating to d. in space. 
■fDire*Ctitude. Humorous blunder, app. for 
discredit. Cor. iv. v. 222. 

Directive (dircktiv, d^i-), a. {sb^ i594* 
[ad. med.L. directivus\ see Direct v. and 
-IVE. In F. directif, -ive.'] i. Having the 
quality or function of directing; see Direct v. 
9. Having the quality, function, or power of di- 
recting motion 1625. ts. Subject to direction 
(mrfi) 1606, t4» That which directs -1654. 

1. Laws being rules d. of our actions Berkeley. 2. 
It is..d., not motive, altering the direction of other 
forces, but not . . initiating them Grove. 3. Tr. ^ Cr. 
I. iii. 356. Hence Dirextive-ly adv., -ness. 
Directly (dire •ktli),a^‘y. ME. [f. Direct <2. 
+ -LY ^.] I. In a diiect manner; in a straight 
line of motion ; straight 1513. Also fig. b. 
Math. 0 pp. to inversely 1743, a. At right 
angles to a surface ; not obliquely 1559. 3* 

Completely, exactly, just ME. 4. Without the 
intervention of a medium ; immediately ; by a 
direct process or mode 1526. 5. Immediately 

(in time); straightway 1602. b. colloq. as C 07 ij. 
As soon as» the moment after. (Ellipt. for d. 
thatf as, or when.) 1795. 

1. To run d. on Jvl. C. iv. i. 32. I asked him 

his opinion d., and without management Burke. 2, 
Take a quadrant, .and set it d. upiight 1559.^ 3. The 
wind . . is d. contrary X863, I find no decision d. in 
point 1891. 4. A universal primeval language re- 

vealed d. by God to man Max Muller. 5. 1 will 
come d. {mod), b. Iodine and phosphorus combine 
d. they come into contact 1837, 

Directness (dire*ktnes). 1598. [f. as prec.] 
The quality of being direct [lit. and f^g.). 
IlDirectoire (dire*ktwaj), a. and sb. 1878. 
[Fr. ; see Directory sb. 5.] (A style of dress) 
imitating that prevalent at the time of the 
French Directory. 

Director (dire'ktai). Also 6-9 -er. 1477. 
[a. AF. directour ^ . directeur, ad. L. ^di- 
rector.'] 1. One who or that which directs, 
rules, or guides ; a guide, a conductor ; a super- 
intendent. b. spec. A member of a board ap- 
pointed to direct the affairs of a commercial 
corporation or company 1632. c. Eccl. (chiefly 
in E.C.Ch.) A spiritual adviser 1669. 3. One 

who or that which causes something to take a 
particular direction 1632. b. Snrg. A grooved 
probe for guiding a cutting-instrument 1667. ; 
c. A metallic rod in a non-conducting handle 
for applying electric current to a part of the 
body 1795. 

Comb . : d.-circle (of a conic), the locus of inter- 
section of tangents at right angles to each other; 
-plane, a fixed plane used in describing a surface, 
analogous to the line called a Directrix. 

Hence Dirextorate, the office of a d., or of a body 
of directors ; management by directors ; coner. aboard 
of directors. DirectoTlal a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a d., or of ditection; of or pertaining 
to a body of directors. Directo’rially adv. tDC 
rextorize v. to bring under the authority of a direc- 
tory {rar^). Dirextorship, the office or position of 
a d., guiding. 

Directory (dire'ktori), a. 1450. [ad. L. Ei- 
rectonns; see -ory.] Serving or tending to di- 
rect ; directive, guiding, b. spec. Applied esp, 
to a statute or part of a statute which operates 
merely as advice or direction. 

b. There was no necessity.. to comply with tlie d. 
provisions of the Act as to delivery of copies 1884. 
Directory (dire’kt6ri),j^. 1543. [ad. mod.L, 
directorium adj. neut. used subst. ; see prec. 
Cf. F. directoire.] t. Something that serves to 
direct ; esp. a book of rules or directions. 3. 
Eccl. A book containing directions for the order 
of public or private worship, e.g. that compiled 
in 1644 fk® Westminster Assembly 1640. 
3. A book containing one or more alphabetical 
lists of the inhabitants of any locality, or of 
classes of them, with their addresses and oc- 
cupations 1732. t4, Surg. m Director 2 b, 

“I764. 5. Er. Mist. [tr. F. Mirecioire.] The exe- 
cutive body in France during part of the revo- 
lutionary period (Oct. 1795— Nov. X799) 1796. 
Directress (dire*ktr6s). Also dire^ress* 
1586. [f. Director.] A female wiio directs, 
Also ^g. var. fDirextrice. 

Directrix (dirc’ktriks), Pl 4 ces. i6aa. [a. 


mod.L. directrix, fern, of ^dvrector^ i. = 
Directress, 2. Geom. fa. = Dirigent^ 3 . 3. 
b. A fixed line used m describing a curve or 
surface ; spec, the straight line the distance of 
which from any point on a conic bears a con- 
stant ratio to the distance of the same point 
from the focus. 1702. 

Direful ('doia-jful), a. 1583. [f. Dire a. (or 
sb.) -f--FUL.J Fraught with dire effects; dread- 
ful, terrible. 

Prodigies of d. import Merivale. Hence Di*re- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

f Dire*mpt, ppl. a. [ad. L. dirempius, diri- 
mere, f. dtr-, Dl.S- i ■\‘emere to take.] Distinct, 
divided. Stow. So tDire*mpt v, to separate, 
divide; to break off. 

Diremption (dire mPjan). Nowr^r/?. 1623. 
[ad. L. diremptionem.] A forcible separation, 
esp. of man and wife. 

Direness (d9ia*mes). 1605.- [f. Dire «.] 
The quality of being dire. 
fDire-ption. 1483. [ad, L. direptionem, f. 
diripere, f. di-, dis-A-rapere.] The action of 
pillaging, snatching away, or dragging apart 
violently -1828. So tDirepti*tiously adv. by 
way of pillaging. 

Dirge (doidg), sb. ME. [Orig. dirige, the 
first word of the antiphon Dirige, Domine, 
Deus mens, in conspectu tuo viain ?neam, Ps. v. 8.] 
I. In the Latin rite : The first word of the anti- 
phon at Matins in the Office of the Dead, used 
as a name for that service. 2. transf. A funeral 
song; a song ot mourning. Also Jig, 1500. 3. 

A funeral feast 1730. 

2. D. at an end, the departed is placed in the 
funeral bed Bowen. Comb, d.-ale, an ale-dnnking 
at a funeral. Hence Drrgeful a. full of lamenta- 
tion, mournful. 

[jDirlie’ni. 1788. \Axoh. dirham dir him, 
ad. L. drachma', see Drachm.] An Arabian 
measure of weight, orig. 44*4 grains troy ; in 
Egypt at present = 47*661 troy grains. Also a 
small silver coin of the same weight, used still 
in Morocco, and worth about 4^/. English. 
Dirige (dixid^z), original f. Dirge. 
i'Dirigent (di'rid^ent). 1617. [ad. L. diri- 
gentem.] 

A. adj. I. That d* -ects. a. Phar 7 n, Formerly 

applied to certain ingredients m prescriptions 
which were held to guide the action of the rest 
-i860. 3. Geom. Applied to the line along 

which the describing line, or surface, is earned 
in the genesis of any figure 1704. 

B. sh. I. = Director i. 1756. a. Phar?n. 
A dirigent ingredient 1854. 3. Geom. A dirigent 
line 1706. 

Dirigible (diTid^ib’l), a. and sb. 1581. [f. 
L. dingere.] i. adj. Capable of being directed 
or guided, as a d. balloon, a. sb, A dirigible 
airslup. Also attrib,, as d. shed, etc. [reej. 
Dingo-motor (di:rig^,m^u*t^j), a. [irreg. f. 
L. dirig- stem of dirigere+ Motor. J Physiol. 
That both produces and directs muscular mo- 
tion. H. Spencer. 

Diriment (diximent), rr. 1848. [ad.h.diri- 
mentem ; see Dirempt. CF. F. d/rimant.] 
That nullifies; chiefly in d. hnpediment, one 
tliat renders marriage null and void from the 
banning. 

fDi*rity. [y.ii.'L.diritas.] Direness. Hooker. 
Dirk (dojk), sb. i6oa. (? Found in 1602 
spelt dork, then common as duf'k ; the sxiclling 
dirk is J ohnson's, and lacks authority. | A kind 
of dagger or poniard ; spec, the dagger of a 
Highlander. Comb, d.-knife, a large clasp-knife 
with a d.-shaped blade. Hence Dirk v. to stab 
with a d. 

Dirk(e, -ness, obs. ff. Dark, -ness. 

Dirl, V. Sc. and n. dial. 15 13. [Onomato- 
poeic modification of Sc. ihirl to pierce, to 
Thrill, and to Drill.] 1. truns. To pierce, to 
thrill. 2 * intr. To vibrate ; to tingle ijx $ ; 
to ring 1823, So Dirl sb* a thrill or vibration. 
Dirt (d 5 it), sb. ME. [I^y metathesis from 
MK. drii, not known in OFk and prob. a. ON, 
drit neuter, excrement. See Drite v.] i. 
Ordure ; ExcRttMaNT. a. Unclean matter, 
such as soils any object by adhering to it; filth. 
Also jig, ME. 8* Mud; soil, earth, mould; 
brick-earth (colloq.) 1698; in Mining, qmrry^ 
ing, etc,, useless matenal, rubbish 1799 ; esp. 


the material from which gold, etc. is separated 
1857. 4. Dirtiness ; uncleanness in action or 

speech 1774 ; meanness 1625. 

2. The spoiling of my clothes and velvet coat with 
d. Pepys. jig. The wealth was all like d. under my 
feet De Foe. He has too much land : hang it, d. 
Beaum. & Fl. 4. The Tuikish steamer.. was in a 
beastly state of d. C. G Gordon. Honours.. thrown 
away upon d. and infamy Melmoth. 

Phrases. To cast, throw, or Jitng d . : to asperse 
with scurrilous or abusive language. To eat d . : to 
submit to degrading treatment. 

Comb . ; d.-bed, Geol. a stratum consisting of ancient 
vegetable mould; spec, a bed of dark bituminous 
earth, occurring in the lower Purbeck series of the 
Isle of Portland ; -bird, a local name of the skua, 
StercoraHus crepidatus', -cheap a. {adv.), as cheap 
as d. ; exceedingly cheap; -eater, one who eats d. 
(see next) ; -eating, the eating of some kinds of eai th 
or clay as food, practised by some savage tribes ; a 
disorder of the nutritive functions characterized by a 
morbid craving to eat earth ; -pie, a mud pie; -track, 
a course made of cinders, etc. foi motoi -cycle lacing, 
or of earth for flat-racing. 

Hence Dirt v. trans., to dirty. 

Dirty (ds-jti), a. 1530. [f. Dirt sb.] i. 
Soiled with dirt ; foul, unclean ; mixed with dirt ; 
that makes dirty. 2. Morally unclean ; ' smutty ’ 
1599 ; despicable 1670 ; basely earned 1742. 3. 
Repulsive, hateful, despicable 1611. 4, Of the 
weather: Foul, muddy ; at sea, wet and squally 
1660. 5. Of colour: Inclining to black, brown, 
or dark grey 1665. 

1. A beastly Towne and dm tie streets 1630. D. coal 
1894, drudgery Goldsm. 2. One of Swift’s d. volumes 
1850. A d. tiick 1674. D. and dependent biead 
CowpER. Phr. 7'o do iked.', to play a diity trick. 

3. Those Who worship duity Gods Cymb. in. vi. 55. 
Hence Dixtily adv. Dixtiness, Di'rty v., to 
make or become dirty or unclean. 

Dirty Allan. 1771. ^ IJirUbird (sotTbiWf). 
fDini'ption. rare. 1656. [ad. 1 ,. dintption- 
cm.] Breaking or rending asunder -1680. 
Dis- (ME. also dys-) prefix, of L. origin. 
[L. dis- was related to bis, orig. "^dvis — Or. Bis, 
from dno, Bvo, the primary meaning being ‘ two- 
ways, in twain In English, dis- appears fi) 
as repr. L. dis- in words adopted from L. ; (2) 
as repr. OF. des- (mod.F. di-, di^s-), the inherited 
form of L. dis-; (3) as repr. late L. di^'-, Rom. 
des-, substituted for L. de- ; (4) as a living pre- 
fix, used with words without respect to their 
origin. 

I. As an etymological clement. In the senses : 
X. ‘ In twain, in diflerent dircclion.s, apart, asunder ", 

hence ‘abroad, away'; as in discern, dilapidate, 
divide, etc. 2. ‘ Between ' ; as in dijudkaie, etc. ^ 3. 
‘Sepaiatcly, singly as in dinumeratc,^tc. 4. With 
privative sense; W:,\\\disjoin,dissitade,eito. S. As an 
intensive, with vcibs having already a sense of un- 
doing ; as in disalter, disannul, etc. 

II. As a living prefix, witli privative force. 

6. Forming compound verbs, etc.; as in Di.s- 
KSTAULisii, Disown, etc. 7. With sbs., fomiiug verbs, 
etc. in the senses : a. To strip of, free or rid of; as in 
Disfrock, DisrEoi'LK, etc, b._To deprive of the 
character, rank, or title of; as in Dlsiuhuof, Dus- 
church, etc. c. To turn out from the place or re- 
ceptacle implied; as in Disuar, DlsuiiInch, etc. d. 
To undo or spoil ; as in Discomflkxion, 8. With 
adjs., foiming verbs in the sense of: To undo or 
icvcrse the (luality expressed by the adj, ; as in Dis- 
AHLit, etc. 9. With a sb., forming another expressing 
the opposite, or denoting the luck of (the thing in 
<|uestion) ; as in l)isKAf>««, Dishonour, etc. *0, rre- 
Iixed to adjs., with neg, force ; as in Dishonest, etc. 
Disability (disfibiTIti). 1580. [f. Bi.sablk 
rt!.') I. Want of ability; inability, incapacity, 
impotence (now rare in gen, sense) ; pecuniary 
inability 1624. 2* Incapacity in the eye of the 

law, or created by the law ; legal disqualifica- 
tion 1641. 

X. His disabilitie to performe his promise Lun'ON. 
Disabilities for making a good hook 1824, «. 'I'he 

next legal d, is want of age Blackstonb* 

tDteble, i*. MK IDIS- 10.] Unable ; in- 
capable; impotent -3:649, Hence tDi«(a*ble- 
ness, incapacity; disabled state. 

Disable (disadyi), 1485. fDis-S.] i. 
irons. To render unable or incapable ; to deprive 
of ability, physical or mental, to incapacitate. 
Cemx, from, for. 1548, b. spec. To render 
incapable of action or use by injury, etc. ; to 
cripple 3:491. a. sfec. To incapacitate legally; 
to pronounce legally incapable 34.85. a* 'fo 
pronounce incapable ; hence, to diipamge, de- 
preciate (arch.) 3529, +4* To make or pro- 

nounce of no force -3693. 

X. b# My writelng hand bath bmn disabled by a 


m (man), a (pa&s). au (b«d). p (cut), g (Fr. chei). 0 (ev4r)* »i (/, eye). 0 (Fr- eau de vie), i (s»t), 1 (Piychir)., 9 (what), f (got). 
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sprain H earne. as. Papists, by the Act of Settlement, 
aredisabled to inherit the crown Luttrell. 3. A.kZ. 
IV, 1, 34. Hence Bisa'blement. Disa’bler, one 
who or that which disables. 

Disabuse (disabiz 7 *z), i6ri. [Dis- 6.] 
To free from Abuse (q. v.); to relieve from 
fallacy or deception; to undeceive. 

Wise and disabused persons Jer. Taylor. [Man] 
still by himself abus’d, or dis-abus’d Pope 

tDisacce*ptance. 1642. [Dis- 6.] Refusal 
to accept -1720. 

Disaccommodate (disakp*mird<?it), z/. ? O^s. 
1611. [Dis-6,] To put to inconvenience, to in- 
commode. Hence Disacco mmoda’tion. ? O^s. 
Disaccord (disakp’id), s 3 . 1809. [Dis- 9.] 
The reverse of accord ; disagreement. 
Disaccord (disak^*id),?7. [ME. dtsacor£i^£n, 
a. OF. desa(c}corder, f. des~, DiS- 4 + a{£)corddr 
to ACCORD.] mtr. To be out ot accord ; to 
disagree ; to refuse assent. Hence DisaccoT- 
dance {rare). So Disacco *rdant a, (rare). 
Disaccustom (disakz^’stom), 1484. [a. 
OF. desacostzimer, mod.F. disaccoutumer^ f. 
des-^ Dis- 4 4-acostM7nerr\ i, trans. To render 
no longer customary ; to break off (a habit, etc.) 
(arch,), 2, To cause (a person) to lose a habit. 
Const. -Yfrom, 1530. 

Disaci'dify, z;. [Dis- 6.] To free from 
acidity. 

Disacknowledge (dissekn 'led,^), v, 1598. 
[Dis- 6.] To refuse to acknowledge : to disown. 
Disacquarnt, v, ? Obs, 1548. [Dis- 6.] 
To make no longer acquainted ; to render un- 
familiar. So Disacquaimtance. ? Obs, 
Disacryl (dism'kril). 1863. [f. Dis- imply- 
ing disintegration + ACRYL,] C/ie7n. A white 
flocculent substance into which acrolein changes 
when kept for some time. Also called disacrone. 
Also attnb, 

i’DisadjU'st, v, rare, 161 r. [Dis- 6.] To 
undo the adjustment of; to unsettle -1747. 
i’DisadoTix, v, rare, 1598. [Dis- 6.] To 
(i^rive of adornment -1729. 
tDisadva-nce, v, [ME. disavaimce, a. OF. 
desavancer, f. des~, Dis- 4+Avancer to AD- 
VANCE.] To check the advance of; to draw 
back; to lower. Also fig, -1659. 
Disadvantage (disscdva-nt6d3'), sh, [ME. 
des-^ disavauiitage^ a. F. ddsava7iiage^ f. des-^ 
Dis- 4 + ava7itage. J i . Absence of advantage ; 
an unfavourable conditioner circumstance 1530. 
a. Detriment, loss, or injury to interest; preju- 
dice to credit or reputation ME. 

X. Martins wo have at d. fought And did letyre to 
win our purpose Cor, i. vi. 49. Every condition has 
its dusud vantages Johnson, a. They speake there. . 
to the d. of our nation Naunton. He sold to cl. 
Johnson. Hence Disadva‘nta§:e v. to cause d. to. 
tDisadvamtageable a. piejudicial. 
Disadvantageous (dis9e!dvaat?i’d3;3b), a. 
1603. [Dis- 10. J Attended with disadvantage; 
unfavourable, prejudicial; deprcciativc, 7 Obs, 
'Che Knglisli were in a streijght d. place Milt. A d. 
Character .Swift. Hence Disaavanta*geous-ly 
anfr;., -iiess. 

')'Disadve*nture. [ME. disave^iture^ a. OF. 
desaventure, f. dcs~, Dis- 4 + aijeniure.'] Mishap, 
misfortune -X638. Hence tDisadvemturous 
a. unfortunate, disastrous. 

DisadvHse, 7A 1636. [Dis- 6.] To give ad- 
vice against; to dehort from. 

Disaffect (dishftrkt), v.i 162X. [Dis- 6.] 

1. hnns. To lack affection for; to dislike. ? Obs, 

2. To alienate the affection of ; to make un- 
friendly or less friendly ; s^ec. to discontent or 
dissatisfy, as subjects with the government ; to 
make disloyaU (Mostly in fiass,) i6^x. 

u. You ..began to raise Cam by disaffecting the 
other workmen *893. 

i-Disaffe*ct, 1625, [Drs- 64] To affect 
in an evil manner; to disorder, derange -1688. 
It disaflTeets the bow«l» Hammono. 

Disafiected (disifc’ktfKl), Ml a. 1632, [f. 
Disafmct t* Evilly alfected ; estranged 
In affection; almost always sfer. Unfriendly to 
the government, disloyal. fa, Affected with 
disease, disordered *1665. Hence Dinaffifcted* 
|y adzK, 

I)iwir<M3tlcwfdlillfe»kJnn). 1605. [Dis- 9.I 
X. Absence or alienation of affection or good 
will; #.9^, toward the government. fa.I*hysical 
disorder or indlspofition -1741. 


1. Nor any dis-affection to the state Where I was 
bred B. Jons. ^ 

tDisane*ctionate, a. rare. 1636. [Dis- 10.] 
Waning in affection; disloyal --1796. 
Disaffirm (disafoum'), v. 1531. [Dis- 6.] 
traTts. To contradict, deny, negative : the con- 
trary of to Aver 1548. b. Law. To annul or 
reverse (a decision, etc,); to repudiate (a settle- 
ment or agreement) : the contrary of Confirm. 
Disafifirmance (disafo-imans). i6ro. [f. 
prec.] The action of disaffirming; negation; 
annulment, repudiation. 

A Demonstration in d. of any thing that is affirmed 
Hale. So Disaffirma*tion, Disafla-rmative a. 
(Eentham.) 

Disafforest (disafp-rest), v. 1598. [ad. 
med.L, disafforestare, Cf. De-afforest, De- 
forest, Disforest.] truTis. To free from the 
operation of the forest laws; to reduce from the 
legal state of forest to that of ordinary land. 

The whole inclosed with a Pale, and disaforested 
1725. Hence Disafforesta'tion. Disaffo'rest- 
ment. 

Disa«ggregate, v. 1828. [Dis- 6.] i. To 
separate (an aggregate) into its component 
particles. 2. iTitr, (for refi.) To separate from 
an aggregate 1881. Hence Disaggrega*tioti. 
Disagree (disagrr), v. 1494. [ad. F. dh- 
agr^er; see Dis- 4.] i. infr. To differ; not to 
Agree, correspond, or harmonize. Const, with, 
\to, '^fro7n. 2, To differ in opinion; to dissent 
IS 59 ‘ . 3* To refuse to accord or agree. Const. 
to, with, •\from, 1495. 4* f variance, 

to dispute or quarrel 1548, 5. Of food, climate, 
etc. : To conflict in operation or effect ; to be 
unsuitable. Const, with. 1563. 

X. Tradition . . disagreeing to the Scripture Stil- 
LiNCFL, 2. Who shall decide when Doctors d. Pope. 
3. I shall move to d. to that clause Gladstone. 4. 
Men onely d. Of creatures rational Milt. P.L.ii. 
497- 5* So plain a dish Could scarcely d. Shelley. 

Hence Disagre*er {rare). 

Disagreeable (disagrPab’l), a, (sb.) ME. 
[a. F. disagriable\ see Dis- 4.J f i. Not in 
agreement. Const, to^ with, -1766. 2. Not 

in accordance with one‘s taste or liking ; excit- 
ing displeasure or disgust 1698. 3. Of persons : 
Unamiable; offensive 1710, 4, sb, A disagree- 
able tperson, thing, or experience 1781, 

3. In regard tod. . .things, prudence does not con. 
sist in evasion, .but in courage Emerson, z. A very 
d. man 1825. 4. The disagreeables of life C. Bronte. 
Hence Disagree'abi'lity, unpleasantness. Dis- 
agrecableness, the quality of being d. Disagree*, 
ably adv. m a d. manner or degree. 

fDisagree*ance. 1548. [f. Disagree v,] 
Disagreement -1597. 

Disagreement (disSgiz'ment). 1495. [f. 
Disagree v, Cf. F. disagr6me7it.'\ i. Want 
of agreement or harmony ; difference ; discor- 
dancy 1576. 2. Refusal to agree or assent 1495. 
3. Difference of opinion ; dissent 1576. 4. 

Quarrel, dissension, strife 1589. 5. Unsuitable- 
ness to the constitution 1702. 6. An unpleasant- 
ness. [P. disagrdmentL\ rare, 1778. 
fDisallie*ge, z'. rare, [f. Dis- S + ^alluge^ 
deduced from Allegiance,] To alienate from 
allegiance. Milton. 

Disallow (disalau*), v, ME. [a. OF. des- 
aloucr^ f, des-, DiS- 44-aloner to Allow. In 
med.L. dlsallocare,'] To refuse to Allow (in 
various senses). *j^x. ira7is. To refuse to laud ; 
to blame -1656. 2. To refuse to sanction; to 

disawrove of (arch.) 1494. Also ^mtr. with cf, 
f 3. To refuse to accept with approval -1660. 
Also iintr, with of. 4. To refuse to admit 
(intellectually) ME. 5. To refuse to grant 1555. 
6. To forbid the use of 1563. 

X. Like errour which wise men dlsalowc Barclay. 
». The auditor also disallowed the refreshments the 
committee had 189a, 3. What foUowes if we d, of 

this ^okn 1. 1 . 16, 4. To d. a hypothesis Ray. 5. 

To d. a claim r84r. 6. He utterly disallowes all hote 
liathes in melancholy Burton. Hence tDisallow’* 
able a, not to be allowed. Disallowance, the ac- 
tion of disallowing? disapproval, rejection, prohibi- 
tion I tin an irregularity. Disallower. 
Disally (disSloi*), z^. rare. 1671. [Dis- 6.] 
To free from alliance. 

fDisalteTn, v. rare, [f, Dis- 5 + L. alters 
nare, ] trans, To alter for the worse, Q u ARLES. 
Disamis (di’sHmis). 155 The mne- 
monic term for the second mood of the third 
syllogistic figure, in which a particular affirma- 


tive major premiss (i), and a universal affirma- 
tive minor (a), yield a particular affirmative con- 
clusion (t). 

fDisana'logy. rare, 1610. [Dis- 9.] Want 
of analogy -1641. 

Disanctior (disse’qksi), v, 1470, [a. OF, 

desancrer, f. des--, DiS- 4-^ aricrer.l i, trans. 
To loosen (a ship) from its anchorage 1477. 
2, iTztr, To weigh anchor. 
tDisange-lical, a, 1687, [Dis- 10.] The 
reverse of angelical -1736. 

Disanimate (disse*nim^it), v, 1583. [Dis- 
6.] I. To deprive of life 1646. 2. To deprive 

of spirit; to discourage, dishearten. 

2. Disanimated at disasters C. Mather. Hence 
Disa nima'tion. 

Disannex (disane*ks), v, 1495. [a. OF. 

desannexer', see Dis- i.] trans. To separate 
(that which is annexed); to disjoin. 

To d. from the Provostship of the College (Oriel) a 
canonry of Rochester 1869. Hence Disannexa*tion. 
Disannul (disant?*!), v, 1494. [Dis- 5.] 
I. To cancel and do away w-ith; to bring to 
nothing, abolish, annul. to. To deprive by 
the annulment of one’s title ; fig. to do out of. 
Const. fro7n, of. -1613. 

1. Wilt thou also d. my judgment yob xl. 8. Hence 
Disannu-ller. Disannu'Iment. 

Disanoint (disauoi*nt), v, 1648. [Dis- 6.] 
To undo the anointing of; as, to d. a king, 
tDisappa*rel, v, 1580. [Dis- 6.] To de- 
prive of apparel; to disrobe, undress. Also fig, 
-1655. 

The Cup., does d. the soul Feltham. 

Disappear (disapl»*j), v. 1530. [Dis- 6. 
Not in Shaks., nor in A.V.] i. i7itr. To cease 
to appear or be visible ; to vanish from sight ; 
to be traceable no farther. 2. To cease to be 
present, to depart ; to pass away, be lost 1665. 

I. The vysion disapered incontynent Palsgr. A 
moraine, .disappearing at the summit of the cascade 
Tyndall, a. As duly as the swallows d. Cowper. 
Hence Disappea'rance^the action of disappearing. 
Disappea*rer, 

tDisappe*ndancy, -ency. rare. 1760. [Dis- 
9.] Law, The condition of being disappendant; 
an instance of this. 

j tDisappe*ndant, -ent, a. 1642. [Dis- 10.] 
Law. The opposite of Appendant ; detached 
from being an appendancy -1760. 

Disappoint (disapoimt), v, 1494. [ad. F. 
ddsappointer ; see Dis- 4.] x. trans. To undo 
the appointment of; to dispossess, deprive. 
Obs, (exc. as nonce-wd.) 1586. 2. To frustrate 

the expectation of ; to defeat, balk, or deceive 
in fulfilment of a desire. Const, f in, with. 
1494. t3* o break off (what has been ap- 

pointed) ; to fail to fulfil an appointment with 
-1633. 4. To undo or frustrate anything ap- 

pointed or determined; to defeat; to balk, foil, 
thwart 1579; fto undo, destroy -1712. 

a. [They] were mLserably disappointed of their ex- 
pectations Potter. 4. The wary Trojan shrinks, and, 
bending low Beneath his buckler, disappoints the 
blow Pope, To d. expectations LadyM. W. Montagu, 
good works Steele. Hence Disappoi'ntingly adv, 
Disappoi*nted, ppL a. 1552. [f. prec,] i. 
Having one’s expectations frustrated; foiled, 
thwarted. f 2. Improperly equipped; unpre- 

pared -1659. 

a. Cut off cuen in the Blossomes of my Sinne, 
Vnhouzzled, d., vnnaneld Ha 7 nL v, 77. 
Disappointment (disapoi ntment). 1614. 

[f. Disappoint v. + -ment; cf. F. ddsappomte- 
ment.^ i. The fact of disappointing; the frus- 
tiation or non-fulfilment of expectation, inten- 
tion, or desire ; an instance of this. 2. The state 
of being disappointed 1756. 3. ellipt. A thing 

or person, that disappoints 1765. 

X. Hope will piedominate in every mind, till it has 
been suppressed by frequent disappointments John- 
son. a. No one ever lays one fa newspaper] down 
without a feeling of d. Lamb. 

Disappreciate (disfi.prrJi,dU), v. 1828. 
[Dis- 6.J To regard with the reverse of appre- 
ciation ; to undervalue. So Dlsappre’ciatlon, 
Webster. 

Disapprobation (disie’pmb^'fan). 1647. 
[Dis- 9?) 'Fhe act or fact of disapproving; 
moral condemnation; disapproval 
I Disapprobative (dism*priybz!Jtiv); a, 1824. 
[Dis- xo.] Characterized by or expressing 
1 disapprobation. So Disa'pprobatory a. 


li (Got. lO'ln), ^ (Fr. p««). H (Oer. MtfUer). ii (Fr. d«ue). § (c«rl). e («•) (thdre). i {win). { (Fr. 5 (ft'r, ftm, 
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Disappropriate (disseprJu'prii^t), ppl. a, 
1613. [ad. med.L. disafpropria.tus\ see Dis- 4.] 
Deprived of appropriation ; severed from con- 
nexion with a religions corporation. 

Disappropriate (dissepr^u*pri,fiit), v. 1645. 

ppl. stem of med.L. disafpropriare\ see 
bis- 4.] I. trans. To dissolve the appropria- 
tion of 1656. fa. To render no longer the 
private property or possession of any one. Milt. 

I. A Bill for the disappropriating of the Rectory 
appropi iate to Preston 1656. HenceDisappropria*- 
tion, the action of rendering disappropriate. 

Disapproval (disaprz2‘val). i66a. [f. Dis- 
approve V,] The act or fact of disapproving; 
moral condemnation; disapprobation. 
Disapprove (disapr??v), z/. 1481. [?f, Dis- 
4+F. approuver,'] ti. trans. To prove to be 
untrue or wrong -1793. a. To feel or express 
disapprobation of 1647. Also intr^ with op 
{rare). 

z. why must I hear what I d., because others see 
what they approve Steele. Hence Disappro'V- 
able a. Dtsa^pro’ver, one who^ disapproves. 
Bisappro'vingly euiv. in a disapproving manner. 
Disard, obs. or arch. f. Di2ZARD. 

Disarm (disaum), v. ME. [In isth c. des- 
arm{e^ a. F. d 6 sarmer\ see Dis- 4.] i. irans. 
To deprive of arms ; to take the arms or weapons 
from. Const, of. 1481. Also intr. (for refl) 
3. trans. To deprive of means of attack or de- 
fence 1602. 3. To reduce to the customary 

peace footing. Usu. alsol. or intr. (for rejl.) 
JJ2.J. To deprive of power to injure or 

terrify; to divest of aversion, suspicion, or the 
like ; to render harmless. Const, of i/ro^n. M E. 

* . A proclamation for disarming papists Blackstone. 
He may be disarmed by the * Left Parry ’ 1833. , 3- 
On the conclusion of peace it is usual for both sides 
to d. 1727. 4. Conscious security disarms the cruelty 
of the monarch Gibbon. Hence Disa*rm s^. the act 
of disarming (an opponent). Disa'rmer. 
Disarmament (disa*imament). 1795. [f. 
Disarm v. ; cf. F. disarmement^ The action 
of disarming ; esp. reduction to the customary 
peace footing. 

Disarmature. [f. as prec.] The action of 
disarming. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Disarrange (disar-fi-nd.^), v. 1744. [Dis-6.] 
trans. To undo the arrangement of; to put into 
disorder. Hence Disarramgeraent, the fact of 
disarranging; disorder. 

Disarray (disar^^J*), sb. ME. [prob. a. OF. 
^desarei (mod.F, ddsarroi) vbl. sb. from des- 
areer\ see nevt. J i. The condition of being out 
of array or regular order; disorder, confusion, 
a. Imperfect or improper attire {arch.) 1590. 

X. They. .put hem to flyght and disaraye Caxton. 

Disarray (disarJi*), 'v. 1470. [? after OF. 
desareer, f. des-, DiS- 4 + areyer to Array.] i. 
irans. To throw out of array or order ; to dis- 
organize. (Chiefly of military array.) a. To 
strip or spoil of personal array; to disrobe 1483 ; 
to strip of any adjunct 1579. 

X. At the first skirmish the enemies were disaraied 
[fusi\ Holland. z. That witch they disaraid, And 
robd of roiall robes Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 46. My 
song, its pinions disarrayed of mij2;ht, Drooped 
Shellkv. Hence tDlsarrayment {rare), the fact 
of disarraying ; derangement, 

fDisarrc’St, v. 1528. [ad, OF. dcsarrester\ 
see^Drs- 4.] To set free from arrest -1643. 
Disarticulate (disajti*kii21<f*t), v. 1830. 
[Drs- 6.] To disjoint or become disjointed; to 
separate at the joints . H ence Diaarticuladion. 
Disarti‘culator, he who or that which dis- 
articulates. 

tDisassemt, ME* \pA.. 0 ^ . desassentir \ 
see Dis- 4.] intr. To disagree -1692. Hence 
tDisasse*nt sh. dissent, f Disassemter. 
tDisassiduity. 1613. [Dis- 9.] Want of 
assiduity; slackness -1635. 

Disassimilatlon (disaslmiltfi-Jon). 1880. 
f Dis- 9. ] The process which reverses assimila- 
tion ; in Physiol, the transformation of assimi- 
lated substances into less complex and waste 
substances; catabolism. So Di«a«si*mllate -v, 
to transform by catabolism. 

Disassociate (disasd^'Jij^it), 37. 1603, [Dis* 
6.] T'o free or detach from association; to dls- 
.sociate, sever. Const from {with). So Bis* 
asso<’cia*tion, dissociation. 

Disaster (diza-stoj), sb, 1590. [ad. F. dds- 
astre, f. des-^ Drs- ad. "L. astrum, Gr. 


darpov. Cf, ill-starred.^ ti. An unfavourable 
aspect of a star or planet ; * an obnoxious planet ' 
-1635. 2. Anything ruinous or distressing that 

befalls ; a sudden or great misfortune, or mishap ; 
a calamity. Also \attrib. 

I. Disasters in the sun Hamt. i. L it 8. 2. The 
day’s disasters in the morning’s face Goldsm. A 
record of d. {mod,). Hence fBisa’Sterly adv. in an 
ill-starred manner, 

f Disa’Ster, z'. 1580. [f.prec, sb.] trans. To 
bring disaster upon ; to strike with calamity ; 
to ruin, afflict, endamage -1812. 

At his disastred iourney made into Barbary Barret. 

Disastrous (dizu'stros), a. 1586. [a. F. 
disastreux, -euse, f. disastre\ see Disaster 
fi. Stricken with or subject to disasters; ill- 
starred, ill-fated; unfortunate -1790. 2. Fore- 

boding disaster, unpropitious, ill-boding {arch.) 
1603. 3 ‘ Of the nature of a disaster; fraught 

with disaster; calamitous 1603. 

z. Always desastrous in love Marston. 2. Some 
disastrous aspect of the Planets 1648. 3. Heavy 

rains followed by d. floods Lyell. Hence Dis- 
a*strous-ly adv.^ -ness. 

tDisatti*re, v. 1598. [Dis- 6.] To divest of 
attire; disrobe -1677. 

f Disaugme*nt, z/. 1611. [Dis- 6.] To dimin- 
ish -1635. 

tDisauthLcntic, a. 1591. [Dis- 10.] Not 
authoritative -1619. 

fDisau'ttiorize, z^. 1548. [Dis- 6.] To strip 
of authority; to make or treat as of no authority 
-1689. 

Disavai'l, v. ? Obs. ME. [Dis- 6.] fi. intr. 
To be prejudicial -1549. 2. trans. To dis- 

advantage 1471 Hence -IBisavai*! sb. dis- 
advantage. 

Disavaunce, Disaventure, obs. ff. Dis- 

AD VANCE, DiS ADVENTURE. 

f Disavou’cli, z/. 1597, [Dis- 6.] « Disavow 
-1679. 

Disavow (disavau*), v. ME. [a. F. d/s- 
avouer\ see Dis- 4. In med.L. disavouarc, 
disadvocare.) i. trans. To refuse to avow; to 
disclaim knowledge of, responsibility for, or 
approbation of; to disown, repudiate. ^2. To ' 
refuse to acknowledge as true ; to deny -1660. 
ta. To decline -1660. 

I. Melfort never disavowed these papers Macaulay. 
2. Yet can they never.. d. my blood Plantagenet’s 
Ford. 3. They. .d. to have any further dealing with 
worldly contentments Fuller. Hence Bisavowal, 
the action of disavowing; repudiation, denial. fBis- 
avowance, disavowal {rare). Bisavower, one 
that disavows. tBisavowment, disavowal {rare). 
tBisavowry, disavowal. 

Disband (disbmmd), v. 1591. [ad. i6th c. 
F. desbander, raod.F.d/bander; in military sense 
after It.sbandare.'] i.irans . To breakup (acom- 
pany) ; to dismiss from service ; tto discharge. 
T2. To let loose, turn off or out, send away 
-1790. +3. To break up the constitution ot, 

dissolve -1793. 4 * (for rejd.) T'o break up 
as a body of soldiers ; to break rank, fall into 
disorder, disperse; to leave military service 
I 1598- ts* To dissolve ; to separate, retire from 
association -1697. 

t. The Marquiss of Huntley . . disbanded his forces 
Bp. Guthrie. 2. And therfore ..she [the wife] 
ought to be disbanded Milt. 4. I commanded our 
men i>ot to d., but pursue them Sir F. Verk. 5. When 
both rocks and all things .shall d. G, H erhkrt. Hence 
Bisbarndment, the action or fact of dihbanding, 

tDisbaT, z;.i 1565. [Dis- i.] « Debar v. 
-1598. 

Disbar (disbau), v.^ 1633. [Drs- 7.] To 
expel from the bar; to deprive of the status and 
privileges of a barrister- Hence BisbaTment. 
fDisbark (disbauk), z^.i 155a. [ad. F. des- 
banjner; see Dis- 4.] *» Debark -1842. 
Disba*rk, z/.^^ 1578. [Dis- 7 a.] De- 
bark V,* 

fDisba’se, ran. 1592. [Dis- 5,] * De- 
base -1601. 

Before I will d. mine honour so Greknk. 
(•Disbeco^me, v. 163a. [Dis- 6,] tram. To 
misbecome -1639. 

DisbeUef(di8bnr-f). 167a. [Drs- 9.] The 
action or an act of disbelieving ; mental rejec- 
tion of a statement; positive tmbelief. 

Our belief or d. of a thing does not alter the ntiure 
of the thing TTllotson (J.), A d, in ghosts L«crv. 

Disbelieve (dlsbini'v)^ v. 1644, [Dis- 6.] 


1. tra?is. Not to believe or credit; to refuse 
credence to. Also absol. or intr. 2. intr, with 
in : Not to believe in 1834. 

Plutarch disbelieved Phanias Bentley. It does not 
rest with any man to determine what he shall believe 
or what he shall d. Carpenter. Hence Disbeliever. 
Disbe*ncli, v. 1607. [Dis- 7 c.J fi* To 
displace from a bench or seat. Cor. ii. ii. 75. 

2. To deprive of the status of a bencher 1874. 
tDisbe*nd., v. 1607. [Dis- 6.] To unbend, 
relax -1632. 

fDisbi'Eid, V. rare. 1638. [Dis- 6.] To un- 
bind, to loose. 

tDisbla-me, z^. ME. [•a.. OF. des b lamer; see 
Dis- 4.] To free from blame, exculpate -1656. 
Disbody (disb^rdi), v. 1646. [Dis- 7.] = 
Disembody. Hence Disbo-died ppl. a. dis- 
embodied. 

fDisbO'gpie, z/. rare. 1600. [f, Dis- 6 -h stem 
of Em-bogue.] intr, = Disembogue -1628. 
Disbosca’tion. 1726. [a.d.mtd.h.disbosca- 
Honent.'] The clearing away of woods; the 
conversion of wooded land into arable or pasture. 
Disbowel (disbau-el), z/. ME. [Dis- 7 a.] 
= Disembowel {lit. and fig). 

Disbrancli (disbramj), 37. 1575. [Dis- 7 a.] 

1. trans. To cut or break off the branches of, 

2. To cut or break off, as a branch ; to sever 
1605. 

Disbud (disbt7*d), v. 1725. [Dis- 7 a.] To 
remove the buds of; to deprive of (superfluous) 
buds. 

Disburden, -burttien (disbz?*jd’n,-b»' j'cS’n), 
V. 1531. [Dis- 7.] To remove a bur- 

den from ; to relieve of a burden {lit. and fig.). 
2. trans. To get rid of (a burden) ; to discharge, 
unload 1586. Also refi, 3. mtr. (for rejl.) 'J'o 
discharge its load 1667. 

1. I am disburthened and eased of many cares 
Fleming. a. Obtaining an e.\cusc for disburdening 
his wrath upon her 1828. 3. Where Nature, .by dis- 
burd’ning grows More fruitful P. JL. v. 319. Ilenca 
BisbuTdenment, -buTtlienment, the act of dis- 
burdening; the being disburdened. 

fDisbUTgeon, 37. 7'are. 1601. [Dis- 7 a.] 
» Disbud. 

Disburse (disb^us), v. 1530. [orig. dis- 
bourse^ a. OF. desbourser, f. des-, Dis- 4-^ bourse. 
Now assim. to I*, bursa.] x, trans. To pay 
out or expend ; to pay or defray ; also absol. 
’\a.fig. To spend, give out or away -167X. 

z. ’Bid my wife D. the sumine, on the receipt thereof 
Com. Err. iv. i. 38. Hence tBisbllTse sb., Bis- 
buTsement, the act or fact of dis])ur.sing ; money 
paid out ; expenditure. BisbuTser. 
Disburtlieii; see Disburden. 

Disc, var. sp. of DISK, 
j-Disca-binet, v. [Dis- 7.] To disclose, as 
cabinet secrets, Mii.t. 

Discage (clisk^f’d5),37. X649. [DXS-7C.] To 
let out as from a cage; to uncage. 

Discal (di-skill),^. 1848. [f.I..^/W] Of, 
pertaining to, or ofthc nature of, a disk; discoid. 
Discalceate (diskm*lsi|/t). 1658, [ad. D 
discalcxatusO 

A. pfl. a. Barefooted. 

B. siK A barefooted friar or nun. 
tDisca*lceate,37, rare. 1623, IfiJ^.dmakeat-, 
ppl. stem of discaleean; .sec I )LS- 4, | T'o pull 
off the shoes. Hence tBIacalcea'tion, the ac- 
tion of taking off the shoes. 

Discalced (diskeedst),///. a. 1631, [as if 
from ^discalce, repr. L. discakearel] «*. Dis- 
calceate ppl. a. 

tDiscamp (disksennp), tf. 1574. [ad. It. 
sca/npare, with dis- for x-; cf. Decamp. ] i. 
intr. To raise or break up a camp; to decamp. 
Also fig, -1:693. 2. trans. To remove or abandon 
(a camp) ; to force to abandon a camp -1:658. 
f Disca*ndy, 37. ran. ri")is-6.] mlr. To melt 
or dissolve out of a candied condition. SiiAKS. 
Disca’uonizo, 37, 1605, [Dls- 6,] di. To 
exclude from the canon -1660. 2* To undo the 
canonization of 1797. Hence Biscanonbsa'tion. 
Discant, var. of Descant. 

Discapa*citate, 37, ran. 1660. [Dis- 6.] 
To deprive of capacity, to incapacitate. 
Discard (diskl’jd), 37. 1586. [Dis- 70.] 
I. Cards. To throw out (a card) from' ilie hand. 
Also absol xsQX. 2. T'o cast off, cast aside, 


as (nnasa). a (p^ss). uu (D/M), p (cut), f (Fr. ch^f). o (ev<?r). 91 ( 1 , oye), (Fr. eau d<f vie), i (sit), f (Psyclv). 9 (wlwt). ff(got). 
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reject 1598. 3. To dismiss from employment, 

service, or office ; to discharge 1586. 

2 We have . . discarded our faith in astrology and 
■witches Sir B. Brodie. 3. My man . .is a sad dog ; 
and the minute I come to Ireland I will d. him Swift. 
Hence Disca'rdment, the action of discarding 
{rare), fBiscaTdtire, discardment. 

Di-scard, sb. 1744. l_f. prec. vb.] I. Cards. 
The act of discarding; also, the card discarded, 
a. That which is discarded {I'are) 1892. 
tDisca*rnate, a. raj-c. 1661. [f. (ult.) Dis- 
4 + L. carmm, carnatusC\ Stripped of flesh, as 
d. bones. 

Disease (disl<<?i’s), v. arch. 1596. [Dis-7a.] 
To remove the case of ; to uncase, unsheathe, 
undress. Also intr. {=rej?.) 
tDiSCa‘tter, z;. [In ME. de-scater., f. F. de-, 
des- (De- 6, Dis- i)+ S catter.] trans. To 
scatter abroad, disperse -1635. 
f Disce*de, v. 1650. [ad. L. discedere ; see 
Dis- I,] znir. To depart, deviate. -1665, 
Discept (dise'pt), v. rare, 1652. [ad. L. 
disceftare, f. tf/j:- (Dis- 2, ^ ca'ptare.'l intr. 
To dispute, debate; to express difference of 
opinion, differ. 

Permit me to d. 1818. So fDiscepta’tor (rare). 
Disceptation (^disept^i'Jon). arch, ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. disceptationcm\ see prec,] Disputa- 
tion, debate. 

Discern (dizoun), v. ME. [a. F, discerner, 
ad. L. discernere't see Dis- 1,] fr. tratis. To 
separate as distinct -1645. 3 * To recognize as 
distinct; to separate mentally {arch,) 1483. 3. 
intr. To recognize the difference ; to discrimi- 
nate between {arch.) ME, 4. trajis. To distin- 
guish (one thing or fact) by the intellect; to 
perceive distinctly ME. ; intr. to judge of 1622. 
Also absol, 5. trans. To distinguish by the 
sight (or other senses); to make out ME. Also 
^intr. or absol. {raz'e). 1 6 . Formerly some- 
times used for Decern 1^94. 

2. To di.scerne the truthe from that whiche Is false 
4* His swift pursuers from Pleav’n Gates d. 
Th’ advantage Milt. P. L. i. 326. 5. We could d. 

no trace of rupture [in the ice] Tyndall. 

Hcnco fDisceTnance, difference, discernment. 
Discerner. DisceTning vhLsb. discrimination, 
discernment ; a. showing discernment ; penetrat- 
ir^.^ Disce*rningly 

Discernible (dizo -mi b'l), fl!. 1561. [orig. a. 
F. dlscemable, f. discerner; refash, after L. dis- 
cernibilzs.] x. Capable of being discerned; 

perceptible, to* Di.stinguishable {from some- 
thing else) -1670. 

X. When 1 beliold with mine eyes some small scarce 
d. Grainc or Seed HoOKitii. A d. wei^t 1794. A d. 
.state of danger J hr. Taylor. Hence Disce*mible- 
ness. Disce*niibly adv. 

Discernment (dizo-jnmenl). 1586. [f. Dis- 
cern V. -1- -ME NT. ] I. The act of discerning 
1 68 . . 2. T'hc faculty of discerning ; discrimina- 

tion; judgement; keenness of intellectual per- 
ecjition ; penetration, insight 1586. f 3. The 
act of distinguishing; a distinction -1648. 

a. His d. was expressed in the choice of this im- 
ixwtant post Giubon. 

Dlscerp (disoup), v. Now rare. Pa. t. and 
pple, discerped, discerpt. 1482. [ad. L. dis- 
cerpere; .see Dis- 1.] 1. To pluck or tear 

a.sunder, pull to pieces. Also fjf. a. To pluck 
or tear off, sever 1655. So tDisccrpible a, *= 

J )TSCERnTBT.E, 

Discerptible (disoMptlb’l), a, 1736. [f. L. 
discerpt^, ppl. stem of discerpere; see -ble.I 
(Capable of being plucked asunder, or divided 
into parts. J lence DlBcerptibidity, divisibility. 
Discerption((Usn*.ipjDn). Now 1647. 
fad. discerpt ionem.] i. The action of pull- 
ing to pieces I also a. 'Phe action of tearing 
off, .severance; amcr. a portion torn off or 
severed 1688. 

DlsccTptive, a. rare, [f, li. discerpt- ppl. 
stem + -im,] J laving the gnality of dividing or 
separating; 'tending to pull to pieces. 
tDisceasion. X531. discessionem; 

see Dihcede.] Departure; secession; separa- 
tion *x66a. 

Discharge v. ME. [a, OF. 

deschargert (mod.F. dicharger), f. (uU.) Dia- 4 
d' cammre to load.] 

I. u trans. To unload (a ship, etc.) ; to rid of 
a charge or load ; to disburden. (Also absol., 
mid intn for re/.) b. To disburden (a weapon) 


by letting fly the missile with which it is charged ; 
to fire off. Also absol. 1555. c. JSlectr. {trans.) 
To rid of an electric charge 1748. Also transf. 
andyf/. (Now rare.) a. fig. To relieve of {sea 
obligation or charge) ; to exonerate ; to release 
from ME. tb. refl. To relieve oneself of an 
obligation by fulfilling it -1705. 3. trans. To 

relieve of a charge or office ; (more usually) to 
dismiss from office, etc.; to cashier. Const. 
from, \of 1476. t4. trans. To clear of a charge 
or accusation; to exculpate, acquit -1742. 5. 

To dismiss (one charged with an offence) ; to 
release from custody, liberate 1556. b. To send 
away, let go 1586. 6. To charge not to do ; to 
prohibit, forbid. (Chiefly 6"^:. ) 1570. T.Archit. 
To relieve {some part) of pressure by distribut- 
ing it over adjacent parts 1667. 

1. To d. a Bark 1712, muskets and blunderbusses 
Wesley, a Leyden phial 1794, the Earth of its 
Moisture J. James. 2. Phr. To d. a bankrupt \ to 
release him from further legal liability for debts con- 
tracted before his bankruptcy, 3. The duke of Yorke 
was discharged of the office of Regent Hall. To be 
discharged of employment Evelyn. 4. To d. a con- 
stable of suspicion Fielding. 5. To d. a prisoner 
Junius, a jury 1893. 7. The arched ceilings .. are 

made of cane, to d. the Walls Leoni, 

n. I. To remove (that with which anything 
is charged) ; to clear out, send out or forth, 
emit 1479. Also ref, ; esp. of a river, to dis- 
embogue (also intr.) 1600. 3. trans. fTo re- 

move (a charge, obligation, etc.); to get rid of 
-1778 ; in Law, to cancel, annul (an order of a 
court) 1798. 3. To clear off, or acquit oneself 

of, by fulMment or performance ; to pay 1525 ; 
tto pay for -1842, 4, To acquit oneself of, 

perform (a charge, office, function, etc.) 1548. 

5. Dyeing, etc. To remove (the dye) from a 
textile fabric, etc. b. To print (a fabric) with 
a pattern by discharging parts of the ground 
colour 1727. 

X. Tod. cargo R. H. Dana, a shot Siiaks., a dart 
Pope, a stroke Goldsm., choler 1600, water 1833. 2. 

To d. a duty X74x. 3. I will d. my bond Siiaks. To 
d. one’s debts Hallam, the Jew Sh aks. A shilling 
to d. his chair Swift, 4. Neglygent in dyschargeinge 
theyr office Laiimer. $. Wash the Ethiop white, d. 
the leopard’s spots Churchill. 

Hence DlscbaTger, one who or that which dis- 
charges ; spec, an apparatus for producing a charge of 
electricity ; a discharging rod. 

Discharge (disitjaud^), sK 1460. [f. prec. 
vb. ; cf. OF. descharge, mod.F. dicharge.'] 1. 
The act of freeing from or removing a charge or 
load ; unloading {ofs. vessel, etc.) ; removal {of 
a cargo, etc.) 1580, a. The act of discharging 
a weapon or missile ; firing off a fire-arm, letting 
fly an arrow, etc. Also fg. 1596. 3. The act 

of sending out or pouring forth; emission, ejec- 
tion; the rate or amount of emission 1600; concr. 
that which is emitted or poured forth 1727. 4. 
The act of freeing from obligation, liability, or 
restraint; exoneration; exculpation; dismissal; 
liberation 1460. b. concr. Something that frees 
from obligation ; as, a legal document ; an ac- 
quittance; a certificate 1495. 5. The act of 

clearing off a pecuniary liability ; payment 1611. 

6. Fulfilment, execution 1610. 7. tDismissal; 

in Law, dismissal or reversal of an order of court 
1677, 8, Archil, The relieving some pait of a 
building of pressure ; concr. a contrivance for 
effecting this 1703. 9. Dyeing. The removing 

the colour with which a textile fabric is charged ; 
concr, a mixture used for this purpose 1836. 

3. spec. {Elecir.) The emission or transference of 
electricity between two bodies positively and nega- 
tively charged, when placed in contact or near each 
other X794. 4. Phr. t>. of a bankrupt ; release from 
further legal liability for debts contracted befoie his 
bankruptcy. Hia receiving a d. from guilt 1836. 
There is no d. in that watre Eccl. viii. 8. Death, who 
sets all free, Hath paid his ransom now and full d. 
Milt. Sams, 1573. 5 * A penny Cord..ofwhat’spast, 
is, and to come, the d. Cymb. v. iv. 173. 6. The d. of 
our duty 1673' 

Discharm (clisitja*jm), v, 1480. [ad. OF. 
dcs*>, dicharmer; see Dis- 4.I inlr. and trans. 
To undo, or free from the influence of, a charm. 
DiscDevel, etc., obs. f. Dishevel, etc. 
fDiscIiUTcli, V. 1629. [Dis- 7,] i. trans, 
'Fo cause to be no longer a church; to unchurch 
-1656, a. To exclude from the church i6sx. 
fDisci’de, V. 1494. [f* Dis- i + cmdere to 
cut*] To cut asunder ; tb cut off or away (lit. 
and//.) -1679. 
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Disciferous (disi*fer9s),^. 1883. [f.L. 

4- -FERGUS.] Bot. Bearing a disk or disks. 
Discifloral (disiflosTal), a. 1873. [f. L. 
discus; cf. fora/.] Bot. Having flowers with 
the receptacle enlarged into a conspicuous disk 
surrounding the ovary: spec, applied to a series 
of orders of polypetalous exogens {Discijlorx). 
Disciform (di’sif^jm), fl!. 1830. [f. as prec. 
+ -FORM.] Discoidal. 

Disci *nct, rare. 1647. \2i^.'L.dtscinctusi\ 
Ungirt (ht. and Jig.). 

tDiscimd, v. 1640. [ad. L. discindere.] To 
sever, separate -1691. 

Disciple (disai'pT), sb, [In OE. discipul^ 
ad. L. discipulus. In early ME. di‘, deciple.] 

I. One who attends upon another for the pur- 
pose of learning from him ; a pupil or scholar, 
a. A follower of Christ during his life; esp. 
one of the Twelve, b. In the N.T., an early 
Christian; hence absol., a Christian ME. c. A 
follower of any (religious) teacher OE. d. gen. 
A scholar or pupil. (Now arch., rhet. or joc.) 
1489. a. One who belongs to any ‘ school ' 
ME. 3. pi. The name of a denomination of 
Christians, a branch of the Baptists; called also 
Campbellites. (Chiefly in U.S.) i8s8. 

Hence fDisci'plehood, Disci’pleshlp, the con- 
dition or state of a d. tHisci’pless, a female d. 
Disci'ple, v. Now rare or arch. 1492. [f. 
prec. sb.J fi. trans. To teach, train -1681. 

a. To make a disciple of 1647. f 3. To subject 
to discipline; to chastise, correct -1651. 

X. He., was Discipled of the brauest All's PPellt. 
ii. 28. a. Go out with Zeal, D. all Mankind Ken. 

Disciplinable (drsiplinab’l), a. 1542. [ad. 
L. disciphftabilis; see Discipline v,] 1. 

Amenable to discipline or teaching; docile. 
t 3 . Disciplinary -1677. 3. Subject to discipline 

or correction 1870. 

3. D. offences 1870. Hence Disciplinableness. 
Disciplinal (di*siplinM, disipbrnal), a. 
1628. [ad. med.L. disciplinalis.'] ti. = Dis- 
ciplinable I. a. Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of discipline 1853. 

Di*sciplinant. 1620. [a. Sp. discipUnanies 
(pi.), or It. disciplinanii (pl.).J One who sub- 
jects himself to a course of discipline ; spec, a 
flagellant.^ 

Disciplinarian (di*sipHne»’rian). 1585. [f. 
as Disciplinary + -AN. I 

A. adj. x. Ch. Mist. Of or pertaining to the 
Disciplinarians 1593. a. Of or pertaining to 
discipline 1640. 

X. The D. or Presbyterian part^’’ was extinct iSSg. 

B. sb. X, Ch. Mist. One of the English Puritans, 

who favoured the Genevan or Presbyterian ec- 
clesiastical polity or discipline 1585. a. One 
who enforces discipline 1639. 3. An advocate 

of strict discipline 1746. 

I. All sectaries pretend to scripture; papists, ana- 
baptists, disciplinarians Sanderson. 

Disciplinary (di*siplinari), a. 1593. [ad. 
med.L, discip Linar itts. Cf. F. disciplinairei] 
X. Relating to ecclesiastical discipline, a. Per- 
taining to, or promoting discipline 1598. 3. 

Pertaining to mental training 1644, t 4 * ‘A.c- 

quired by learning^ {rare) -1658. 

at. All these restrictions are merely d. x866. 3. Ant 

excellent d. instrument for the formation of character 

J. Martineau. 

fDi'Seiplinate, v. 1586. [f, L. discipUnat-, 
discip linare,'\ To subject to instruction or dis- 
cipline -1647. Plence Di*sciplina:tory, Disci- 
plimatory a. tending to promote discipline. 
Discipune (di-siplin), sb. ME. [a. F., ad, 
L. disciplina instruction of disciples, for disci-> 
pulina, f. discipulus. 0pp. to doctrine.'] f i. 
Instruction imparted to disciples or scholars ; 
teaching ; learning ; education -1615. a. A 
branch of instruction ; a department of know- 
ledge ME. 3. The training of scholars and 
subordinates to proper conduct and action by 
instructing and exercising them in the same ; 
mental and moral training; also used fig. ME. 

b. spec. Training; in the practice of arms and 

military evolutions; drill Formerly, more 
widely : The art of war. 1489, 4. A trained 

condition 1509. 5. The order maintained and 

observed among persons under control or com- 
mand 1667; d system of rules for conduct 1639. 
6. Meeks. The system by which order is main- 
tained in a church ; th© procedure whereby this 

{tein). i (Fr. (dirt), 5 (ffr, (em eaxth). 
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is carried out ; the exercise of penal measures 
by a Christian Church 1549. b. spec. The 
ecclesiastical polity of the Puritan or Presby- 
terian party (thence styled Disciplinarians) 
in the i6th and 17th c. 1574. 7. Correction ; 

chastisement; in religious use, the mortification 
of the flesh by penance; also, a beating, or the 
like ME. Hence iransf A whip or scourge 
1622. tS. Medical regimen [rare) 1754. 

I. Tn Cr, II. iu. 31, 2. Professors of arts and 

disciplines at Paris Burton. 3. Certainely wife and 
children are a kind of d. of humanity Bacon. A man 
not ignorant m the disciplyne of warre Eden. ^ 4. 
Sound-headed men, Of proper d., and excellen t mind 
PoLLOK. 5- The lawless Troops, which d. disclaim 
Dryden. The d. of workshops, of schools, of private 
families Macaulay. Submitted to an almost monastic 
d. M. Pattison. 7. With a rope’s-end. .he continued 
this d. WiLLOcK. On the floor lay a d., or penitential 
scourge Scott. 

Di'SCipline, v. ME. [a. F. disctpHner) 
see prec.] i. trans. To subject to discipline; 
in earlier use, to educate, tram ; later, esp, to 
bring under control, b. spec. To train in military 
exercises and prompt action in obedience to 
command ; to drill 1598. c. To subject to ec- 
clesiastical discipline 1828. 2. To inflict peni- 

tential discipline upon; hence, to chastise, 
thrash, punish ME. 

1. Disciplined in the school of adversity Burgon. 
2. Ha*s he disciplin’d^ Auffidius soundly Cor, 11. i. 
139. Hence Di'scipliner, one who disciplines. 

Discipular (disi'piwlai), a, 1859. [f. L. 

discipulus Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of, disciple. 

Discission (disi’Jsn). 1647, [ad. L. discis- 
siotiem, f. discindere ; see Discind. The var. 
discision (17th c.) is fiom L. dis-- and cxdereP\ 
Surg. An incision into a tumour or cataract. 
Ohs, in gen. sense. 

Disclaim (diskDi'm),^'. 1560, [a. AF. 
discldmer, f. des-, dis^ (Dis- darner to 
Claim.] i. intr. Law. To renounce a legal 
claim. Const. the thing, of or frozn 
the claim of the other party. 1574. f a, intr. 

To disavow all part in -1637; to proclaim one’s 
1 enunciation of, or dissent frozn -1644. 3. trans. 
Law, To renounce a legal claim to ; to repudiate 
a connexion with 1595. 4. To disavow any 

claim to or connexion with; to disown formally 
1593* 5* To refuse to admit; to renounce 1659 ; 

tto refuse -1805. fS. To cry out upon the 
claims of -1659. 7. trazis. Her. To declare not 
to be entitled to bear arms; to ‘ make infamous 
by proclamation ' 1634. 

*. The lord may disclainie . . which signifieth utterly 
to renounce the .seignory Cokf. 3. An executor may, 
hefoie probate, d. the executorship Wharton. 4. Six, 
shee’s yours, Or I disclaime her ever Hey wood. 5. 
The troops.. disclaimed the command of their supe- 
riors Gibbon. 6. Phr. fTa d. against : to Declaim 
against. Hence fDisclaim sb. an act of disclaiming. 
Disclaimer! (diskl«?i'm9i). 1579. [a. AF. 
disclaimer inf. used subst.] i. Law. Tlie ac- 
tion of disclaiming, renouncing, or relinquish- 
ing a legal claim; a formal refusal to accept an 
estate, trust, duty, etc. a.gezi, A disavowal of 
claims or pretensions 1790. 3- Lfer. A procla- 
mation of persons not entitled to bear arms 1854. 
Disclaimer 2. 1702. [f. Disclaim 
-ER One who disclaims. 

Disclamation (diskiam<?i-j3n). 1592. [f. 
med.L. disclamare^ Renunciation, repudia- 
tion, disclaimer. 

fDisclamder, sh. ME. [a. AF, ^desclandrc, 
deriv. of OF. esclandre : — L, scandalum ; sec 
Esclandre.] I. Malicious speech bringing 
opprobrium on any one ; slander -1562. 2. 

Public disgrace or opprobrium; scandal -1532, 
tDiscla*nder,z>. [ME. desdandre, f. prec. sb.] 

I. trans. To slander -1530, 2. To bring into 

public disgrace or opprobrium -1483. 
tDiscloa*k, v. 1599, [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] To 
take off the cloak of; to unrobe -1677, 
fDisclo'se, sb, 1548, [f. Disclose z/.] « 
Disclosure -1625. 

Disclose [diskld‘>fz),z^. dis-dosm^ 

i. (ult.) Dis- 4 + L. daudere^ ti* trans. To 
open up; to unfasten -1396; to hatch (an egg) 
1626. Also intr. 2. trans. To uncover; to 
remove a cover from and expose to view ME. ; 
to uncover (a young bird, etc. 1 from the egg ; 
to hatch ; also fg. Rarely, to lay (eggs), i486, 


f 3. To discover -1611. 4. To open up to the 

knowledge of others; to reveal ME. Also fintr. 
for refi. 

1. It [a rosebud] discloseth it selfe and spreadeth 
abroad B. Googe. 2. The parting deep disclos’d her 
sand Tate & Brady. Anon as patient as the female 
Doue, When that her golden Cuplet are disclos'd 
Hainl, v. i. 310. 4. Tell me your Counsels, I will not 
d. *em C. n. i. 298. 

^ Hence Disclo'sea ppl.a.. in the senses of the vh. ; 
in Her. with wings expanded : said of all birds that 
are not birds of prey. Disclo*ser, one who or that 
which discloses. 

Disclosure (disklJa*3iui). 1598. [f. Dis- 
close V., after Closure.] 1. The action of 
disclosing, opening up to view, or revealing; 
discovery, exposure. 2. That which is dis- 
closed; a revelation 1825, 

1. A public d. of his motives Thirlwalu The^ d. 
of the insect from the pupa Kirby. a. Preparing 
him^for the d. 1825. 

Discloud, (disklau'd), v. 1600. [Dis- 7 a.] 
To free or clear from clouds; to reveal. 
fDiscloU't, V . [Dis- 7 a.] To take out of a 
clout. Bp. Hall. 

fDisclu’Sion. 7 ‘are, 1656. [ad. L. disclu- 
sionezn, influenced in sense by Disclose v.] 
‘ Emission * (J.) -1668. 

Disco- (diskti), comb. f. Gr. SiV/fos quoit, 
Disk ; as in 

Discobla'stic a. [Gr. I 3 \a<jr 6 s germ], Eznbryol. 
(of an ovum), having discoidal segmentation of 
the formative yolk. DPscocarp [Gr. icaprros], 
Bot. (a) a fruit consisting of a number of achenes 
within a hollow receptacle, as in the rose ; (b) 
the disk-like fructification of discomycetous 
fungi and gymnocarpous lichens; hence Disco- 
caTpous 2., relating to, or having, adiscocaip. 
Discoce’phalous a. [Gr. K€cf>a\r]], Zool. belong- 
ing to the snh-OTder JDiscocep/iali o( Wishes, hav- 
ing a sucking-disk on the head. Discoda*ctyl(e, 
Disco da'ctylous adjs. [Gr. Sa/rri/Aor], Zool. 
having toes dilated at the end so as to form a 
disk, as a tree-frog. Discomyce’tous a., Bot. 
belonging to the order Discomycetes of Fungi, 
having a disk-shaped hymenium or discocaip. 
Discopla’cental, Discoplacentaflianci^lr. , Zool, 
belonging to the section Discoplaccntalia of 
mammals, having a disk-shaped placenta. 
||Discopo*dium, Bot. ‘ the foot or stalk on which 
some kinds of disks are elevated Disco’podous 
2., 7 ,ool. having the foot shaped as a disk; be- 
longing to the section Discopoda of Gastropods. 
Discosto'matous ^r., Zool, pertaining or belong- 
ing to the class Discostomata of Protozoa^ con- 
taining the sponges and collar-bearing monads. 
fDiscoa-st, V , 1598. [Dis- 6.] i. intr. To 
withdraw from the coast or side, a. fig. To 
withdraw, depart 1677. 

X. Disconsting from England to the coast of Fraunce 
Stow. 2. Never willingly to discobt from tiuth and 
equity Barrow. 

[| Discobolus (diskp-bd^li^s). 1727. [L,,a. Gr. 
di(rh:ofl 6 \oSf f. dicf/cos +■ -BokoSj f, 0 aK\€LV to 
throw.] Class. A ntlq, A thrower of the Discus ; 
an ancient statue representing a man in the act 
of throwing the discus. 

fDiscobe*rent, a. 1600. [Dis- 10.] With- 
out coherence -1675. 

Discoid (cU'skoid). 1794. [acl. T,. discoides^ 
a. Gr. dicTKoeLSrjSj f. 5 iV/ft>y +• - ciSt;!?.] 

A. adj. 1 , Disk-shaped; (more or less) flat and 
circular; in Conchol, used of spiral shells of 
which the whorls lie in one plane 1830. 2, Bot. 
Of composite flowers : Having, or consisting of, 
a disk only, with no ray, as in Tansy 1794. 
So Discoi'dal a, 

B, sb, A body rc.scinbling a disk in shape; in 
Conchol, a discoid shell. Cf. A, i. 

Discolitbi (drsk<?li})). 1875. ff. Disco- + 
-LiTii.] BioU A kind of coccolith of the form 
of a flattened disk, (Cf, Cv’ATiioi.tTir.) 
Discolor (di'skHai, -kplSjE), a, 1866. [a. 1.., 
f. Dis- colors cf. concolor.^ Of different 
colours; also, of a dilferent colour from some 
other part or organ. So Biecodorous a. 
Discolor, zf. ; see Discolour. 

Biscolorate (diskcflortfit), v, ran, 1651. 
f. med.L. dkcolomt^ ppl, stem.] trans, 
)ISC0L0UR v,x, 

DiscoloratiOB, discoloumtioii (disk^lnr-, 

•k^lbr#**Jon). 1642. [f. prec.J fl’he action o( 


discolouring or condition of being discoloured; 
alteration or loss of colour ; discolourment. b. 
concr, A discoloured marking; a stain. So 
Discoloriza’tion, {rare). 

Discolour, discolor (disk 27 *l 3 i), v. ME. 
[In senses i, 2, ad. OF. descolorert f. des- (Dis- 
4) + L. colorare. In sense 3, from L. discolor 
adj.] I. trans. To alter the proper colour of; 
esp, to make of a dingy or unnatural colour; to 
stain, tarnish. Alsoy^f. 2. intr. (for rejl.) To 
become discoloured ; to lose or change colour. 
Also fig. 1641. ts. trans. To render of different 
colours, or different m colour -1665. 

I. We shall your tawnie ground with your red 
blood D. Hen. If iii. vi. 171. Some whimsy in 

the brain .. which discoloured all expeiience to its 
own shade Stevenson. So Discoflour, disco’lor 
sb, (now rare), discoloured state; lo'^s or change of 
colour; discoloration, stain. Hence Disco'loured, 
•lored ppl.a. altered from the natural colour; 
fwithout colours {nonce-tise ) ; variegated ; differently 
coloured, the one from the other. Disco'lourment, 
discoloration. 

Discomfit (diskz?*mfit), v, ME. [ME. des- 
confit, -cumfit, etc., a. OF., f. fult.) dis-’^F, 
conficere. Pa. pple. (and pa. t.) {a) disconfit 
(also -confid) till end of 15th c., {b) discomfited 
from the iSth.l i. trans. To undo in battle : 
to defeat completely ; to rout. 2. gen. To defeat 
the plans or purposes of; to foil. b. To throw 
into perplexity, confusion, or dejection; to dis- 
concert ME. 

1. Hys men .. which wer in maner disconfit, and 
redy to flye Hall. 2 Wei go with me, and be not 
so discomfited Tam. Shr. n. i. 164. Dombey was 
quite discomfited by the question Dickkns. Hence 
tDisco*mfit sb. discomfiture. Dlsco*mfiter, one 
who or that which discomfits. 

Discomfitui'e (disk»'mfitiiu). ME. [a. OF. 
desconfUure, F. diconfiture', sec DISCOMIUT.] 
The action of discomfiting, or fact of being dis- 
comfited : a. Complete defeat, overthrow, rout; 
b. Defeat or frustration of plans or hopes ; c. 
Complete disconcertment. 

Sad tidings. .Of losse, of slaughter, and d. i Hen. VI, 
I. i. sp. To rely upon promises .. would end in regret 
and cf. 1828. The d. of the questioner 1885. 

Discomfort (diskz?*mt9.it), sb. [ME. dis- 
confort, a. OF. desconfori. mod.F. diconfort, f. 
desconforter. Cf. Dis- 9.] ti- Undoing of 
courage; disconrngement -1551. f 2. Absence 
of comfort or gladness; disticss, grief, sorrow, 
annoyance -1847. 3. Now : "J'he condition of 

being uncomfortable; uneasiness 1841. 

2. In solitude tlieie is not only d. but weakness also 
South. 3. The gieat d. which attends.. a heavy 
dinner A. CoMni!. The troops . . had many discomforts 
to endure Macaulay. 

Discomfort (diskw’mfojt), v. [ME. discom- 
fort, desconfori, a. Ob’. dcsco? 7 forter\ see Dis- 4, ] 
ti. trams. 'J'o deprive of courage; to dishearten, 
dismay -1706. 2. 7 'o deprive of comfort or 

gladness; to distress, grieve, sadden. Obs, or 
ai'ch, Mkk 3. Now : To make uncomfortable 
or uneasy 1856. 11 Formerly often used for 
Discomfit, q. v. 

X. My Lord, you doc d. all the Hontc Tr. if Cr, v. 
X. 10. 3. The Kegi.‘>trar.,was discomforted by a pair 
of tight boots 1S93. Hence Disco'mforter. 

Discomfortable (cliskz?*mfojilfibfi), a, ME. 
[a. OF. descofifo liable', .sec prcc.] i. Causing 
discomfort ; destroying comfort or happiness. 
Obs, (exc. as in 2). 2. Wanting in material 

comfort; causing physical diacomtort 1607. 3. 
Uncomfortable, uneasy 1844. 

2. Facing to and fro .n his d. house S rEvucNSON. 
Hence Disco'mfortableneiis. 

Discommend (diak^memcl),^/, 1494. [Dis- 
6.] u trans. To express disapprobation of; 
the opposite of Commend, a. To speak of dis- 
suasivcly : the opposite of Recommend 1533. 

3. To cause to be unfavourably viewed or re- 
ceived. 7 Obs, 1579* 

t. Who else shall d. her choice Patmokh:, m, Sava* 
narola discommends floats flesh Bukton. Hence 
Discomme'iidable a, worthy of censure t fnot: to 
bo recommended. fDiscomme'ndablenesi. Bis* 
cohnmenda’tion. 

tDiscommi*saion, fj. xdaa. [Dis- 7.] To 
derive of a commission **1659. 
fDisco-mmodate, z/, 1610. [Dis* 6.] « 
next -1649. 

Discommode (diHk^m^tt*d),z/. 1721. [Dis- 
6,1 To put to inconvenience; to disturb, trouble. 
-flJiscommo-dious, a, 1540. (Dis- 10.] 
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Causing trouble or inconvenience ; disadvanta- 
geous, troublesome “i668. Hence tDiscommo*- 
dious-ly adv., f-ness. 

Discommodity (diskf7mf7-diti). 1513. [Dis- 
9.] The quality of being discommodious ; 
(with a and -pL) a disadvantage, inconvenience. 
Discommon (disk^-man), v, 1478. [Dis- 
7, 8.] ti. trans. To cut off from membership 
of a community; esp, to disfranchise; to ex- 
communicate -1655. Oxford and Cam- 

bridge : To deprive (a tradesman) of the privi- 
lege of dealing with undergraduates 1530. 3. 

To deprive of the right of common ; see Com- 
mon sd.^ Also b. To deprive of the char- 
acter of a common 1597. 

Discommons (diskf?*m3nz), v, 1852. [f. 
Dis- 7 a + Commons s&. pL'] i. To deprive of 
commons in a college 1856. 2, = Discommon 2. 
Discommune (disk^*mis5n), v, 1590. [f. 

Dis- 6 + Commune v.» or Dis- 7a + CoMMUNE 
s3.] ti. trans. To cut off from community or 
fellowship -1659. 3. = Discommon 2. 1677. 

So f Discommu’nion, exclusion from com- 
munion or fellowship. ! 

Discommunity (disk^miwmiti). rare, [Dis- 1 
9.] Absence of community; the quality of not 
having something in common. Darwin. 
f Discomipanied, ppl. a, rare, 1599. [Dis- 

4.1 Destitute of company, unaccorapanied-1618. 
If she bee alone, now, and d. B. Jons. 

fDiscomple-xion, z;. rare, [Dis-vd.] To 
smil the complexion or aspect of. Shirley. 
Discompli-ance. rare, [Dis- 9.] Non- 
compliance. Pepys. 

Discompose (disk^mp^'i’z), v, 1483. [Dis- 

6.1 I, trans. To destroy the composure or 
calmness of ; to ruffle, agitate. 3, To disturb 
the order or arrangement of; to disarrange, 
disorder, unsettle. Now rare, 1611. ta. To 
displace, discard -1640. 

1;. Better for Us . . That never passion discompos’d 
the mind Pope. No Wind.. the Air to d. Cowley. 
9, Eve, With Tresses discompos’d Milt. P, L. v. 10. 
Hence Discompo'seddy adz/., -ness. tDiscom- 
posPtion. fDiscompo'sture, discomposme. 
Discomposure (disk^mpJu’^iia). 1641. [f. 
prec,, after Composure.] i. The fact or con- 
dition of being discomposed; disorder; tin- 
disposition ; f dismemberment. 3. Agitation, 

perturbation 1647. f 3. Want of harmony ; 

dissension {rare] -1673. 

a, There was an air of d. about his whole person 
Scott. 

Discompt, obs. f. Discount. 
tDiscomcert, sk rare. 1668. [Dis- 9.] 
Want of concert ; disunion, disagreement in ac- 
tion -1839. 

Disconcert (disk^nsaMt), v, 1687, [a. obs. 
h'. disconcerier, mod.F. diconcerter\ see Dis- 4. ] 

I. tnms. To put out of concert ; to throw into 
confusion, derange; now a^p. to disarrange 
measurer, or plans concerted. 3. To disturb 
the complacency or self-possession of; to ruffle, 
put out 1716. 

%, An unforeseen accident disconcerted all his 
measures Roijhutson. a. He never , . disconcerts a 


puny satirist with unexpected sarcasms Johnson. 
Hence Bisconce'rtion. DisconceTtment, the 
action of discancertingi the being disconcerted, 

't-Discondlfce, v, [I) is- 6. [ To be non-con- 
duoive /t;. Donne. Hence fDlscondu’cive £z. 
not conducive {rare), 

+Discoafo*rmable, a, 1603. [Dis- 10.] 

Unconformable -1823. 

DiscoiifomTdty 1602. 

[‘Dis- 9. 'I The opposite of conformity or practi- 
cal agreement; nonconformity. 

X). with Romo in the keeping of l^aster 1639, Con- 
formity or d. to usage M ill. 

Discongradty, *lObs, 1624. [Dis- 9.] 
Absence of congruity; disagreement, incon- 
sistency; incongruity* So tDiscomgruous a, 
wanting in congruity (rare). 

Discoonect (diskette 1770, [Dis- 6.] 
x*To sever the connexion of or between; to 
disunite, .separate* Const, witht from, a* To 
separate into disconnected parts. OSs, exc. in 
pth ppk, X790. 

*. To d. the drains of the defondanti from the sewer 
x89a. », Thw shall not Induee me to d. my army 

WnLLiHOTOM, Hence Diseonne^cted a, having 
no connexion 1 detached 1 separate 1 1 moimmt, Bit* 
con»e*et«r, -or. Difsconn«ion^ -ne’ction, the 


action of disconnecting the being disconnected 

c>t^nconnected ; separation; disconnectedness. 

tDisconsemt, v. 1530. [Dis- 4.] mrr. To 
refuse consent; not to consent; to dissent. 
Const. With, from, —1641, 

Disconsider (diskpnsi’doi), v. rare. 1887. 
[Dis- 6.] To bring into disrepute. So Dis- 
considera*tion. 

tpisco-nsolacy. 1653. [f. Disconsolate 
2. J _ Disconsolate state -1677. 
Disconsolnnce, -cy, errors for prec. in 
Diets, (Worcester, etc.). 

Disconsolate (diskf7-ns<?Dt), a. ME. [a. 
med. L. disconsolaius ; see Dis- 4. ] i . Destitute 
of consolation; unhappy, comfortless; incon- 
solable. 2. Of places or things : Causing or 
manifesting discomfort; dismal, cheerless, 
gloomy ME. 

I. A poor d. widow 1704, On the nigh-naked tree 
the robin piped D. Tennyson. a. The d. darkness 
of our winter nights Ray. Hence fDisco'nsolate 
V. to make d. ; to deprive of consolation. Disco’n- 
solate-ly adv,^ -ness. Discomsolation. 
fDiscO’iisonant, a. 1630. [Dis- 10.] Out 
of agreement or harmony; discordant -1806. 
Hence tDiscomsonancy. 

Discontent (diskpnte-nt), sb.^ 1588. [Dis- 
9.] I. Want of content; dissatisfaction of mind 
1591 ; tvexation -1678. t3. transf. An occasion 
of discontent; a grievance. (Usu. in pL) -1620. 

1. Now is the Winter of our D. Made glorious 
Summer by this Son of Yorke Rich, ///, r. i. i. Some 
inward d. at the ingratitude of the times Bacon. %. 
An ill Liner is my d, 1620. Hence Disconte*ntful 
a. full of d. iarch^. 

Disconte^nt, a, and sb,^ 1494. [Dis- 10.] 
A. adj, I. Not content; dissatisfied, dis- 
contented. Const, with, to with tnf, 1500. fa. 
Vexed -1655. 

I. He . . withdrew, disconcerted and d. M. Pattison. 

' B. sb,’^ A discontented person; a malcontent. 
Now rare, 1596. 

Fickle Changelings, and poore Discontents Shaks. 
Disconte*nt, v, 1494. [Dis- 6.] i. tram. 
To deprive of contentment; to make unquiet in 
' mind; to dissatisfy. (Now chiefly in pa, pple.) 

[ 1549. 2. To vex. Obs, or arch. 1494. Hence 

I tDiscontenta*tion «= Discontent Dis- 

contemted-ly adv,, -ness. tDisconte’ntive a, 

' feeling, showing, or causing discontent. Dis- 
contentment — Discontent sb,'^ 
Discontigtfity. 1676. [Dis- 9.] Dis- 
continuity of parts. 

tDisconti*nuaI, a. ME. [Dis- 10.] i. *= 
Discontinuous “161 r. a. Math. Said of pro- 
portion ; = DISCONTINUED -1706. 

Discontinuance (disk^ntinizqans). ME. 
[a. AF., f, discontinuer\ see -ance.] i. The 
action of discontinuing ; interruption of con- 
tinuance; cessation; intermission, ta. A (tem- 
porary) ceasing to be in a place; absence --1677. 
t3. Law. An interruption of a right of possession 
or right of entry, consequent upon a wrongful 
alienation by tlic tenant in possession for a larger 
estate than he was entitled to -1768. 4. Law. 

The interruption of a suit, or its dismissal, by 
reason of the plaintiffs omission of formalities 
necessary to keep it pending 1540. 

X. The cause of the d. of the works at Lisbon 
Wellington. The _d. of agriculture 1875, 4. The 

devil.. is an unwearied sollicitor, and will not lose his 
claim by d. Sanderson. 

Discontinuatioa(disk^nti:ni2/i^'jDn). 1611. 
[a. F., ad. med.L. discontinuaiionem.) i, *= 
fXisCONTiNUANCE I. 3. concr, A breach of 
continuity 1728. 

*. The d, of the houses T. A Trollope. 
Discontinue (disk^nli-nw^), v, ? ME. [a. 
F. discontinuer, ad. med.L. discontinnarex see 
Dis- 4.] I. trans. To cause to cease; to cease 
from (an action) ; to break off, put a stop to, 
give up 1479. Also elliM, To cease to take, 
pay, etc. (mod,), ta. To cease to frequent, 
occupy, or inhabit 14 . . . 3. Law. a. To dis- 

miss or abandon (a suit, etc.) 1487. fh. To 
alienate land in such a manner as operates to 
the discontinuance of the heir in tail -1818. t4- 
To interrupt, disrupt, sunder -1751. 5* 

To cease to continue; to stop 1555; tto cease to 
reside -1677. t6. To become disrupted 1626. 

i, fH«)begg'd that they would d, their visits xyaS. 
To a. a subscription {mod,), ^ Solid bodies . .being 

once discontinued, are not easily consolidated agiun 


Cudworth. 5. To d. a while from labour Baret. 
And thou, euen thyselfe, shalt d. from thine heritage 
that I gaue thee ’Lpr. xvii. 4. 

Hence Discontimuee*, one to whom an estate is 
aliened to the discontinuance of the heir in tail. 
Disconti'nuer, one who discontinues ; fan absentee, 
Disconti*nuo r {Law), the tenant in tail whose 
alienation of an estate has caused a discontinuance. 

Discontinuity (diskp-ntiniw*iti). 1570. [f. 
as next + -IT Y.] The quality or state of being 
discontinuous; want of continuity; interrupted 
condition; [with pi.) a break or gap 1794. 
Discontinuous (disk^nti-ni^^ios), a. 1667. 
[f. med.L. discontinuusx see Dis- 4.] f i. Pro- 
ducing discontinuity ; gaping -1703. 2. Not 

continuous ; having interstices or breaks ; in- 
terrupted, intermittent 1718. 

_i. The griding sword with d. wound Pass’d through 
him Milt. 2. Wide spread the d. ruins lie Rowe. 
_Phr. D. function (Math.): one that varies discon- 
tinuously, and whose differential coefficient may there- 
fore become infinite. Hence Disconti'nuous-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Disconve*nience, sh. ME. [ad. L. discon- 
venientiax see Disconvenient. j ti. Incon- 
gruity, inconsistency --1660. fa. Unfitness 
-1598. 3. Incommodity; (with7>/.) an incon- 

venience. Now dzal. 1553. var. 'fDiscoixve*- 
niency. Plence Disconve‘iilence v. to incon- 
venience (dial.). 

Disconvenient, a. ME. [ad. L. discon- 
venientem, f. ^>1%- convemre!\ fi. Incon- 
gruous ; unsuitable -1660. 2. Disadvantageous. 
Now dial, 1450. 

Discoplioran(diskf>’f6ran). 1878- [f.mod.L. 
Discophora, pi. neut. of dtscophorus, a. Gr. (f. 
UoKos T -(popos), taken in sense " bearing a 
disk ’.] Zool. 

A. adJ. I. Belonging to the subclass Disco- 
pkora ot Hydrozoa, comprising the jelly-fishes. 
3. Belonging to the order Discophora of sucto- 
rial worms, synonymous with Hirudinea or 
leeches. 

B. ^b. One of the Discophora, Also Di’seo- 
phore. So Disco*phorous a. of or pertaining 
to the Discophora. 

Discoplacental, etc. ; see Disco-. 

Discord (di*ski?id), sb, [ME. des-, discord, 
a. OF.; see Discord v,] i. Absence of con- 
cord or harmony ; dissension ; diversity. 3. 
Mzis. (The opposite of Concord.) a. Disso- 
nance. b. A combination of notes not in har- 
mony with each other; a chord which requires 
to be resolved or followed by some other chord. 

c. The interval between two notes forming a dis- 
cord. d. A single note which is dissonant with 
another, or with the others of a cliord. 1440. 3. 

A clashing of sounds, a confused noise; a harsh 
or unpleasing sound 1590. 

X. An Age of d. and continual! strife 1 Hen. VI, v. 

V. 63. Merry and tragicall . . How shall wee finde the 
concord of this cl. Mids. JST. v. i. 60. _ 3. So musicall 

I a d., such sweet thunder Mtds, H, iv. i. 123. Hence 
DiscoTdful a, quarrelsome. 

fDPscord, rare, ME, [a. F,] Discordant 
-1606. 

Discord (disk^ud), v. ME. [a. OF. des-, 
discorder, ad, L. discordare, f. discors\ cf. Con- 
cord.] I. mtr. To disagree; also, to dissent 
from, 2. Of things (chiefly) : To be different 
(from), discordant (with) ME. ; of sounds, to 
jar, clash ME. 

I. We discorded commonly on two points Carlyle. 
a. The one [sound] jarring or discording with the 
other Bacon. 

tDiscordat>le, a. [ME. discords ble, a. OF., 
ad. h. discordabilisx see DISCORD z/.] Charac- 
terized by discord, discordant -1549. 
Discordance (diskpudans). ME. [a. OF. 

des-, discordancex see DISCORD v. ) i. The fact 
of being discordant; disagreement, a. Discord 
of sounds ME. 

*. The d, between the action and the law IIoubks, 
So X)iscoT.dancy, the condition or quality of being 
discordant ; discord of rounds. 

Discordant (diskfidUnt), a, [ME. des-, 
discordant, a, OF.; see Discord v.] t. Not 
in accord, not in harmony ; at variance ; dis- 
agreeing, differing; incongruous. Const, to, 
from, with, 3. Of sound ; Inharmonious, dis- 
sonant# jarring ME. 

** The reasons and resolutions are, and must remain 

d, Hobbbs. a d* family Jownson. a. War, with d. 


aCGer. kSTo). p#«). U (Ger. M^Uer). »J(Fr.d«ne). iHcwrl). S (E») ? (H) {{VxAaitt). 5 (f»r, fom, ^h). 
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notes and jarring noise Congreve. Hence Dis- 
coTdant-ly adv., .ness. 

tDi*scordous, a. [? f. Discord sd. + -ous.] 
Full of discord. Bp. Hall. 

Biscorporate (disk^upor^it), z'. rare. 1683. 
[Dis- 6.] i. trans. To deprive of corporate 
character. 2. To separate from a corporate 
body 1891. So Disco*^orate ///. a. (rare). 
tBiscorrespO’ndent, a. rare. 1654. [Dis- 
10.] Lacking in congruity. So fDiscorre* 
spo'ndency, 

Biscost, var. of DiscOAST v. Obs. 
tBiscostate (disk^'st^l:), 1849. [Drs- i.] 
Bot. Of leaves : Having radiately divergent ribs. 
Biscostomatous; see Disco-. 
tDiscou*nsel, v. 1477. [ad. OF. descon- ^ 
descunseillier, f. des- (DiS- 4)+L. consiliare.\ 
= Disadvise I, 2. -1631. 

Discount (drskaunt), sb. 1622. [a. i6tli c. 
F. descomfte^ mod.F. ddco 7 npte, f. descofnpter to 
Discount, Cf. F. escompie.'] fi. An abate- 
ment or deduction from the amount or from the 
gross reckoning of anything. (Also//,) -1798. 
2. Commerce, a, A deduction made for payment 
before it is due, or for prompt payment, of a 
bill or account; any deduction or abatement 
from the nominal value or price 1690. b. The 
interest charged for discounting a bill of ex- 
change or promissory note 1683. 3* The act 

of discounting a bill, etc. 1839. 

2. Here’s ready Money; Speak, what D. 1702. The 
true d. is less than the banker’s or mercantile d. 
J. Brook-Smith. 

Phrases. At a d.i zt less than the nominal value ; 
below par ; //. in low esteem, depreciated. Banker's 
or mercantile d, ; interest on the amount of a bill for 
the time it has to run. True d.i interest on the 
present worth of a bilL 

Comb, I d.'broker, one whose business is to cash 
notes or bills of exchange at a d. ; also d. acco 7 n)noda~ 
tion^ business^ house i (m sense 2a) d.-bookseller. 

Discount (diskaumt, di'skaunt), 1629. 
[a. OF. descontert mod.F, dicompter, med.L. 
discomputare, from dis-, DiS- ^-^cojnpufare.] 
fi. trans. To reckon as an abatement or deduc- 
tion from a sum due -1726 ; to deduct -1828. 
2. To give or receive the present worth of (a bill 
or note) before it is due 1694. 3. a. To 

leave out of account ; to disregard, b. To de- 
duct from. c. To part with a future good for 
some present consideration, d. esp. To make 
allowance for exaggeration in. e. To take (an 
event, etc.) into account beforehand. 1702. 

X. That the said provisions may be discounted upon 
the p.'iy of the said army 1645. 3* Of the three 

opinions (I d. Brown’s), under this head, one supposes 
[etc.] Sir W. Hamilton. To d. statements made by 
the natives 1883. To d news Bithell. Hence Dis- 
coumtable a, that may be discounted. 

fDiscount, v.'i^ rare. 1655. [Dis- i.] To 
reckon separately -1662. 

Discountenance (cUskau*nt/nllns),z'. 1580. 
[Dis- 4 or 7.] f I. To put another countenance 
on, to mask (rare) 1587. 2. To put out of 

countenance, put to shame, disconcert, abash 
1580. 3. To withdraw one's countenance from, 
set the countenance against ; to show disappro- 
bation of; to discourage 1589. 

a. How would one look from his majestic brow. .D. 
her despised Milt. P. R. n. 218. He appeared much 
discountenanced at this last part of my narrative 
Carlyle. 3. Duels are neither quite discountenanc’d, 
nor much in vogue Steele. Hence Dlscoumte- 
nancer. 

Discountenance (diskaumt/n^Lns), sh, arch. 
1580. [partly ad. OF. descontemnce : partly f. 
Dis- 9 + Countenance sb,] i. The act or fact 
of discountenancing ; xmfavourable aspect, dis- 
approbation shown, ta. The state of being put | 
out of countenance ; abashment -1656, 

X, He thought that the estimation of Cato was alto- 
gether the d. of his [own] power and greatnesse North. 
Discounter (diskau-ntoi). 1732. [f. Dis- 
count ly.i +-ERk’l One who discounts a bill 
or note; see Discount v, 2. 

Discouple (diskt?*pl), v, 1489. [a. OF, 
descupler) see Dis- 4.] To disunite what is 
coupled, to uncouple. Also inir, (for rejd,). 
Discour, -coure, obs, ff. Discover v. 
tDiscou-rage, 1500. [Dis- 9.] Wantot 
failure of courage; discouragement 
Discourage (diskw'reda;), v. 1481. [ad. OF. 
descoragkr, mod.F. dicourager] see Dis- 4.] 
I. trans. To deprive of courage ; to lessen Se 


[ courage of; to dishearten, dispirit. The oppo- 
site of encourage.. Also •\transf. and fig. 2. 

I iransf. To lessen or repress courage for ; to 
discountenance, express disapproval of, ‘ throw 
cold water on ’ 1641. Also ^intr. (for refi.). 

I. I think no Slow of Despond would d. me Bunyan. 
To d. from a task 1756. a. Idleness should of all 
things be discouraged Berkeley. ^ Hence Discou*- 
rageable a. capable of being discouraged ; to be 
discouraged {rare), Discou'rager, one who or that 
which discourages. Discou'ragingly adv. 

Discouragement (disk2?-jed3ment). 1561. 
[ad. OF. descouragement, mod.F, dJeouragement ; 
see prec. ] i. The action or fact of discourag- 
ing 1600. 2. The fact or state of being dis- 

couraged; want ofspirit or confidence; depres- 
sion of spirit with regard to effort. (The more 
usual sense.) 1561. 3. That which discourages ; 
a deterrent influence 1612. 

X. His-.d. of that pest of society, Attorneys H. 
Walpole. 2. Terrour and d. 1561. ^ 3. The books . 
are full of. .discouragements from vice Swift. 

Discourse (diskoa-js), sb. ME. [a. F. dis- 
cours, ad. L. discursus, f. discurs-, ppl. stem of 
discurrere] SQQUQxi,] f-i. Onward course; = 
Course -1612. t2. ‘ The act of the under- 

standing, by which it passes from premises to 
consequences' (J.) ; reasoning, ratiocination; 
reason, rationality. [Obs.ov arch.) ME. 3. Com- 
munication of thought by speech ; talk, con- 
versation (arch.) 15^9. tb. The faculty of con- 
versing -1641. c. (with a and pi.) A talk; a 
conversation (arch.) 1632. ^4. Narration; a 

narrative -1647. 5. A spoken or written treat- 

ment of a subject at length; a dissertation, 
treatise, sermon, or the like. (The prevailing 
sense.) 1581. fd. P’amiliar intercourse 1602. 
fb. Conversancy (in) 1604. 

X. The natural! d. of the sunne Elyot. 2. Phr. 
\D. ofreaso 7 i\ process or faculty of reasoning; A 
beast that wants d. of Reason Hajnl. r. ii. 150. 3. 
Ample enterchange of sweet D. Rich, ///, v. lii. 99. 
I have had a long d. with my father Dk Foe. ^ $. 
Authors who have published Discourses of Practical 
Divinity Addison. His discourses in the pulpit Mac. 
aulay. 6 If you be honest, and. fair, your Honesty 
should admit no d. to your Beautie Ha 7 nl, ni. i. 108. 

Discourse (diskoa-js), v, 1547. [f. Dis- 
course sb, ; prob. affected by F, discourir ‘ to 
discourse of'.] ■fi. intr. To run or travel over 
a space, region, etc. ; iransf, to extend -1555. 
f 2. intr. ‘ To pass from premises to conclusions’ 
(T.); to reason -1700. Also '\trans, z- 
To hold discourse, to talk, converse ; to discuss 
a matter, confer 1559. Also fig. 4. intr. To 
speak or write at length on a subject 1564. 5. 

trafis. To go through in speech ; to treat of in 
speech or \vriting ; to talk over ; to talk of ; to 
tell (ai‘ck.) 1563. b. To utter 1602. 6. trans. 

To converse witli ; to talk to; to discuss a matter 
with; to address. (Obs, or ai'ch.) 1677. 

3. fig-. She speakes, yet she sayes nothing^ what of 
that?' Her eye discourses Ro 77 t. ti- jlul. ii. li. 13. 4. 
To d. for two hours without intermission Buckle. 5. 
b. Giue it breath with your mouth, and it will d. most 
excellent Musicke Ha 77 tl. in. ii, 374. 6. A BViend 

whom I discoursed on this Point Locke. Hence 
DiscouTser, one who discourses. tDiscouTsist, 
one who reasons. 

fDiscou-rsive, a. 1588. [f. Discourse v. + 
-IVE ; cf. discursive,] i. Of or pertaining to dis- 
course or reason; rational -1678. 2. Discursive 
■-x6r3. 3. Disposed to converse; talkative; 

communicative -1669. b. Of the nature of dia- 
logue; conversational -1716. 

2. Thou. .In thy d. thought, dost range as farro W, 
Browne. 3. See how* these vain D. Bookmen talk 
Daniel, b. Interlaced with Dialogue or D. Scenes 
Drydkn. Hence t^^^iscou’rsively adv. 
tDiscou*rt, V. 1585. [Dis- 7 b.] To dismiss 
from court -1722. 

Discourteous (diRkoo’Jtyds, -k^utyos), a, 
1578. [Dis- 10, ] Void of or lacking in courtesy ; 
uncivil, rude. 'Hence Discoirrteoiis-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Discourtesy (disk6»ut6si, 1555. 

[Dis- 9.] The opposite of courtesy; rude or 
uncivil behaviour; incivility; an instance of this. 

Some jealousies and dlscurtesies passed lately be- 
tweene them and the Pope Sandys. 
+Discou*rtship. rare. [Dis- 9.] « Drs- 
COURTESY, B. Jonsom 

+Dl*scotts> a. 1706, [std. mod.L, dismus^ f. 
disms.] Having a disk or disks; discoid -1794. 
tDi 8 CO*veiiai 3 it, v, 1650. [Dis- 6.] trans. 


To dissolve covenant with ; to exclude from a 
covenant -1861. 

Discover (disk2?-v9j), v. ME. [a. OF. des- 
covrir, -cotivrir, ad. med.L. discooperire, f. 
DiS- 4 + coopertre to Cover.] fi. trans. To 
remove the covering from -1028. f 2. To re- 
move (anything serving as a cover) -i6i8. 3. 

To disclose or expose to view (anything covered 
up or previously unseen), to reveal, show. Now 
rare. 1450. 4. To disclose to knowledge; to 

make known (arch.) ME. ts. To reconnoitre. 
Also absol, -1600. 6. To reveal the identity of; 

hence, to betray (arch.) ME. t7. To exhibit, 
display -1771. 8- To obtain sight or know- 

ledge of for the first time ; to find out 1555 ; to 
catch sight of, descry 1576. tg. To explore 
-1850. tio. intr. To make discoveries ; to 
look; to see “I821. tn. trans, and intr. To 
distinguish “I796. 

X. If the house be discouered by tempest [etc.] 
CoKE.^ 3. From those flames No light, but only daik- 
ness visible Serv’d only to d. sights of woe Milt. P. L. 
1.64. 4. Secrets which Time will d. 1662. 6. Mercy, 
and that ye nat discouere me Chaucer. _ 7. The re- 
maining Bones discovered his Pi ©portions Sir T. 
Browne. 8. Harvey discovered the di culation of the 
blood H. Blair. He discovered that he had made a 
mistake 1892. Now when we had discovered Cyprus, 
we left it on the left hand Acts xxi. 3. Hence Dis- 
co* verer, one who discovers in senses 3, 5, 8). 

Discoverable (diskz?*v3rabT), a. 1572, [f. 
prec. vb. + -able.] Capable of being dis- 
covered : discernible, perceptible, ascertainable. 

Its effects, .are everywhere d. Johnson. Hence 
Discoverabi'lity, d. quality. Discoverably adv. 
Disco* vert. ME. [a. OF. descovert,-co2wert, 
mod.F. dicotivert == med.L. discooperitts.] 

A. adj. f I. Uncoveied, exposed -1525. 2. 

Law, Of an unmarried woman or a widow : 
Not covert, not under the cover, authority, or 
protection of a husband; cf. COVERT a, i^zg. 
tB. sb. An uncovered or exposed state --1592. 
Phr. or ff., off one's guard. [OF. ddescovert.} 
Discoverture (diskz^’vortiui). 1818. [f.prec. 
after coverture.] Law. The state of being dis- 
covert, or not under coverture; cf. Coverture. 
Discovery (clisk»*voii). 1553. [f. Discover 
V., app. after 7 ‘ecovcry.] ti- The action of un- 
covering or fact of becoming uncoveied 1658. 

2. The action of disclosing or divulging; revela- 

tion 1586 ; in Law, disclosure by a party to an 
action, at the instance of the other party, of 
facts or documents necessary to maintain his 
own title 17x5. b. The unfolding of the plot of 
a play, poem, etc. 1727. 3. The finding out or 
bringing to light of that wliich was previously 
unknown ; making known ; an instance of thi.s 
1553; tcxploration, reconnaissance -1774. t4. 

Indication that brings anything to liglit -1705. 
5. That which is discovered, found out, revealed, 
or brought to light 1632. 

2. Re.solved . . to make d 1 ). of the whole affair 1737. 

3. Show me .. a discoverer who has not suffered tor 
his d. . .whether a Columbus or a Galileo Landor, 5* 
No indication that the mariner’s compass was a recent 
d. 1837. 

fDiscra’dle, v. rare. 1634. [Dis- 7 c.] 
trans. To turn out of a cradle, intr. (for rejl,) 
To emerge from the cradle. 

Discreate (diskrx|3*t), v. 1570. [Di.s- 6.] 
trans. To uncreate, anniliilatc, reduce to chaos. 

Thou hast set thine hand to unmake and d. Swin- 
burne. Hence Discrea’tion, the undoing of creation. 

Discredit (diskre*dit), sh. 1:565. [Dis- 9.] 
X, Loss or want of credit; disrepute, reproach; 
an instance of this. », Loss or want of belief 
or credit; disbelief, distrust 1647. 

X. Such conduct brings d. on the name of Athens 
JoWETT. a. The answers.. [threw] d. upon his pre- 
vious evidence 1868. The course of the discount 
market depends upon credit or d, 1885. 

Discredit ((Hskre*dit), v. 1559, [Dis- 6.] 

1. trans. To refuse to credit; to disbelieve. 2, 

To show to be unworthy of belief ; to destroy 
confidence in 1561. 3. To injure the credit or 

reputation of; to bring into discredit or dis- 
repute 1579, 

X. A statement which there is no reason to d. x8im. 

2 . The idea is .. discredited by modern science J, 
Martineau. 3* Henry is said to have been dis- 
credited for the death of Thomas FanEMAN. Hence 
tDl8cre*ditor, one who discredits anything {rare). 

Discreditame (diskre*dit&bl), a. 1640. 
[Dis- 10.] The reverse of Crkditawle ; In- 
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jurious to reputation : disreputable, disgraceful. 
Hence Discre’ditably adv. 

Discreet (diskri'-t), a, [ME. discrete dis- 
crete, a. F., ad. L. discreiits, in the late L. sense. 
A doublet of Discrete.] i. Showing discern- 
ment in the guidance of one's own speech and 
action; judicious, circumspect, cautious; often 
esp. silent when speech is inconvenient. 2. In 
Sc. well-spoken, well-behaved 1782. t3. Rare 

i6th c. spelling of Discrete, q. v. 

I. A wife ought to be discret 1569. You are a d. 
man, and I make no doubt can keep a secret W, Irving 
A d. silence 1883. Hence Discree*t-ly -ness. 
Discrepance (di-skr^pans, diskre’pans). 
ME. [a. OF., ad. L. discrefantia\ see Dis- 
crepant.] I. The fact of being discrepant ; 
disagreement, difference. fa. Distinction, 
difference --i6t r. t3. Variation, change (of ac- 
tion) [rare) 1560. 

I. Betwixt us and our Prince there is no d. Bailue. 
a. Ther hath bene euer a d. in vesture of youthe and 
age Elyot. var. Discrepancy. 

Discrepant (di'skr/pant, diskre’pant). 1524, 
[ad. L. dlscrepantem, pr. pple. of discrepare, f. 
Dis- I + crepare to creak.] 

K. adj. I. Exhibiting difference; dissimilar, 
discordant, inharmonious, inconsistent. Const. 
from, -[to. ta. Apart in space (rare) -1818. 

X. Wherin he is moste d. from brute beastes Elyot. 
a. Further d. than heaven and ground 1649. 

fB. sd. A dissentient. Jer. Taylor. 
Discrete (diskrrt), a. Also 6 discreet. 
ME. [ad. L. discret us * sepaiate, distinct ’, pa. 
pple. of discernere. A doublet of Discreet, 
q. V.] I. Separate, detached from others, dis- 
tinct. 0pp. to continuous, b. Pathol. Separate, 
not coalescent or confluent 1854. Consisting 
of individual paits; discontinuous 1570. fs. 
Gram, and Logic. Of conjunctions : adversative. 
Of propositions : discretive. -1664. 4. Metaph. 
Detached from the mateiial, abstract 1854. 

X. Of distinct and d. vnits Dee. D. ioftes (Mus.) ; 
tones separated by fixed intervals of pitch, as the notes 
of a piano. ^ a. D. quantity, quantity composed of 
distinct units, as the rational numbers. Dist. from 
continuous quantity = magnitude. D. proportion^ 
Discontinued propoi tion. 3. A d. sentence, is, which 
hath a d. conjunction \ as, although, yet, notwith- 
standing, etc. L. Coke. Hence Discre*te«ly adv., 
-ness. 

Discrete, early f. Di.screet. 
fDiscre'te, v. 1646. [f. L. disc 7 ‘et-, ppl. stem 
of discernere^ To divide into discrete parts ; 
to separate distinctly -1858, 

Discretion (diskre'Jan). ME. [a. OF. 
discrecion, ad. L. discretionem distinction, and 
later, discernment, f. discernere (discret-).'] 

I. Separation, disjunction, distinction 1^90. 
Mind ..has no discretion of parts or capacity of 
division or determination from without IC. Cairo. 

H. [In late L. sense.] ti. The action of dis- 
cerning or judging; judgement; discrimination 
ME, ta. T'he faculty of discerning -1651. 3. 
liberty or power of deciding, or of acting ac- 
cording to one's own judgement; uncontrolled 
power of disposal ME.; in l.aw, the power to 
decide, within the limits allowed by positive 
rules of law, as to punishments, remedies, or 
costs, and generally to regulate matters of pro- 
cedure and administration 1467. 

X, Y refer all to your d. JMauy Q. Scots. 3. As to 
the form of wor.ship, a largo d. was left to the clergy 
Macaulay. That the costs of references .. should be 
in thed. of the arbitrators i89r. 

Thr. At d,, as one thinks fit, chooses, or ifleases, 

III. [Cf. DISCREICT. 1 I- T'he quality of being 
discre<*t; discernment; prudence, sagacity, cir- 
cumspection, .sound judgement ME. a. Sc. 
Propriety of behaviour 1783. t3« A title for- 

merly applied to bishops, etc. Cf. your worship, 
your honour, -IMS* 

X. D* of .Speech w more than ISloqneoceJUcoN. ^ 
Phr. Age of, years d. i the time of life at which 

a person w pyrmimed to be capable of exercising d. ; 
in Png Law the age of fourteen. 

Hence Blscra'tional a. discretionary. Dis- 
cre^tlonally adtf. Di«crd*tionary a. pertaining 
or lefis to d* j tdi«creet. Diicre*tlonarlly adv. 
Discretive (diiikiriiv). 1588, [ad. L, dis- 
mdivus, i disenL, pph stem of discernere.] 

A* adj. I. » Disjunctive, ta. Serving to 
distinguish or discriminate; diacritic -1S19. 

tB* i-A A disjunctive conjunction or proposi- 
tion "*I 73 S» 

Hence BlicrftlYtdy ado., 


tDiscri*minable, a. rare. 1730. [f. L. dis- 
crimtnare-^- ~'BLS..] Capable of being discri- 
minated -1813. 

Discri-minal, a. rare. 1842. [ad. L. dis- 
criminahs, f. discritresi.^ Of the nature of a 
distinction or division. 

D. line in Palmistry', the line between the hand 
and the arm. 

Discriminant (diskrl-minant). 1836. [ad. 

L. discriminantem, pr. pple. oi discriminare.] 

A, adj. I, Discriminating. 2. Math. Imply- 
ing equal roots or a node (cf. B.). D. relation, 
a one-fold relation between parameters deter- 
mining a nodal point. 

B. jA Math. The eliminant of the n first de- 
rived functions of a homogeneous function of n 
variables. Hence Discriminamtal a. relating 1 
to a d. 

Discriminate (diskri-minA), a. 1626. [ad. * 
L, discriminatus\ see next.] i. Distinct, dis- i 
criminated (arch.). 2. Marked by discrimina- I 
tion ; opp. to indiscriminate 1798. I 

2. Much may be done by d. charity Malthus. ! 
Hence Discri‘minate-ly adv., -ness. 
Discriminate (diskri'min^sit), v. 1628. [f. 
L. discriminat-, ppl, stem of discriminare, f. 
discrimen, -crimin-, f. stem of discernere, (Cf. 
Crime.)] i. To make or constitute a differ- 
ence in or between ; to differentiate. 2. To 
I perceive or note the difference in or between ; 
to distinguish 1665. 3, intr. or absol. To make 
a distinction 1774. 

X. Capacities which d. one individual from another 
Grote. a. To d. the goats from the sheep Barrow. 
3. Phr. To d. against •. to make an adverse distinction 
with regard to. To d. against certain imports from 
the United States 1885, 

Discri*minating, ppl. a. 1647. [f. prec.] 
I. That discriminates (sense i). 2. That dis- 

criminates (sense 2) 1792. 

X. A d. mark of a disease M. Baillie. a. A d. 
judgment 1794. Phr. D. duty or rate\ one that 
vanes according to the country or place of origin of 
goods, or according to the persons rated ; a diffei ential 
duty or rate Hence Discri’minatingly adv. 

Discrimination (diskrimin^'Jsn). 1646. 
[ad. L. dPcriniijiatiosiem.] i. The action of 
discriminating or distinguishing ; a distinction 
(made with the mind or in action) 1648 ; the 
condition of being discriminated or distin- 
guished. ? Obs. 1699. 2. Something that dis- 

criminates or distinguishes ; a distinction ; a 
distinguishing mark. Now 7 ‘are or Obs. 1646. 
3, The faculty of discriminating ; the power of 
observing differences accurately, or of making 
exact distinctions 1814. t4. = Recrimina- 

tion. Obs. rare. -1684. 

X. To make a d. between the Good and the Bad 
1705. 3. His character was touched with yet more 

d. by Flora Scott. 

Discriminative (diskri*min<?tiv), a. 1638. 
[f. L. discrbnistat-.] j , Serving to discriminate ; 
distinctive, distinguishing 1677. 2. Character- 

ized by discriminating; discerning 1638. b. 
transf. of things 1826. c. Differential 1872. 

X. The d. Mark of a True Christian Hale. a. D. 
Providence H. More. A more d. censure Foster. 
Heavy d. duties 1872. Hence Biscri’minatively 
adv. So Discriminatory a. {rare). 
Discri'minoid. 1879. [f. after Discrimi- 
nant; see -OID,] Math. A function of which 
the vanishing expresses the equality of all the 
integrating factors of a differential equation. 
Hence Discri*minoidal a. 

'[Discri*minous, a. rare. 1666. [ad. late L. 
discriminosus.] Critical, hazardous -1727. 
Discrive, obs. f. Descrive. 

Discrown (diskraum), v. 1586. [Dis- 6.] 
To deprive of a crown ; spec, to depose ; also 
trasisf. and fig. 

To crown or d. its Monarclis Kinclakk. Discrown- 
ing sovereign reason Morlky. 

•('Discru’ciate, 1600. [f. L. discruciat-, 
discruezare; see Dis- 5.] x, trans. To torture, 
excruciate --1660. a. nonce-use. To solve (a 
crux or riddle) I74S- 
*. Pray d* what follows Swift, 
tDiscuba-tion. [ad. assumed L. type '^dis- 
cubaHo\ cf, CUBATION, Accubaxion.] Re- 
clining at meals. Cowley. 
tDiscn‘t>itory, a. rare. [f. discuHt'* ppl. 
stem of L» discumhere."] Adapted for reclining. 
Sir T. Browne. 


Disculpate (diskipfip^it), v. 1693. [f. dis- 
culpat- ppL stem of med.L. disculpare\ see 
Dis- 4.] trans. To clear from blame or accusa- 
tion; to exculpate. 

Being faithful and just, with the testimony of things 
to d. him North. Hence Disciilpa'tion. 
fDiscU'mb, v. ra^^e. 1683. [ad. L. discum- 
bere; see Dis- i.] inU'. To recline (at table) 
-1699. So f Discu*mbency, the reclining pos- 
ture at meals. tDiscu*mbent a. reclining ; sb. 
one who reclines at table; one lying ill in bed. 
Discumber (diskt^'mbsi), z/. 1725. [Dis- 6.] 
To relieve; to disencumber. 

Disciire, obs. f. Discover v. 
fDiscu’rrent, a?' [Dis- 10.] Not current. 
Sandys. 

tDiscii*rrent, a.^ 1656. [ad. L. discurren- 
tem.] Running hither and thither -1710. 
Discursion (diskoujan). rare. 1535. [ad. 
L. discursionem, f, discurrere. ] ti- T'he action 
of running or moving to and fro -1684. Also 
fig. ^ 2. = Discourse sb. 2. 1603. So tDis- 
cuTsist, one who practises discoursing, 
i Disciirsive (disk^usiv), a. 1599. [f. L. 
discurs-, discurrere -IVE..] 1. Running hither 

and thither (rare lit. sense) 1626. 2, fig. 

Passing rapidly or irregularly from subject to 
subject; rambling, digressive; ranging over 
many subjects 1599. 3. Passing from premisses 
to conclusions ; ratiocinative. (Cf. Discourse 
V. 2.) Often opp. to intuitive. 1608. 

a. A most vivid, though very d. and garrulous, 
histqiy of the time Freeman, 3. Reason .. D-, or 
Intuitive Milt. P. L. v. 488. The. D. Faculty, .has 
only one operation, it only compaies Sir W. Hamilton, 
Hence Discu*rsive-ly adv., -ness. 

Discursory (^diskz5’is6ri),i2. FYZ/Y. 1581. [f. 
as prec. -f-ORY.j ti. Of the nature of discourse 
or reasoning -1614. 2. Discursive 1881. 

tDiscuTtain, v. i6r6. [Dis- 6 or qa.] 
trans. To unveil -1659. 

II Discus (di-skz;s). 1656. [L., a. Gr. Siaxos 
quoit.] I, Class. Antiq. A disk of heavy ma- 
terial used in ancient Greek or Roman athletic 
exercises ; a quoit. Also, ellipt., the game of 
hurling the discus. ta. = Disk in various 
technical senses -1706. 

Discuss (diskzi’s), v. ME. [f. L. discuss-, 
ppl. stem of discutere, f. Dis- 1 + quaiere (in 
comb, -cutere). App. taken from the L, pa. 
pple. discussus Englished as discussed.] ti- 
trans. To drive away, disperse (lit. and fig.) 
-1651 ; to shake off; also to set free -1590. 2. 
Med. To dissipate, dispel, or disperse (humours, 
etc.) (arch.) 1533. Also intr. ({ov refi.). fa, 
trans. To investigate; to try (as a judge) -1613. 
t4. To decide (as a judge) -1771. f 5. To make 
known, declare. (This sense is obscure.) -1632. 

6, To investigate or examine by argument ; to 
sift; to debate. (Now the ordinary sense.) 1450. 
Also absol, 7. To try the quality of (food or 
drink) ; to consume. (Somewhat Joe.) iZi$. 8. 
Civil Law, To ' do Diligence’ or exhaust legal 
proceedings against (a debtor), esp, against the 
person primarily liable, before proceeding 
against a surety 168 x. 

X. All regard of shame she had discust, And meet 
respect of honor putt to flight Spenser P, Q. hi. i. ^8. 

5. Art thou a Gentleman ? What is thy N ame ? dis- 
cusse Hen. V, iv. iv. 5. 6. Several schemes were pro- 
posed and discussed Macaulay. 7. To d. slices of 
cold boiled beef Scott, port wine MIarryat. Hence 
tDiscu'SS sb, = Discussion. Disctrssable, -ible 
a. capable of bein^ discussed. Discu'sser, one 
who or that which discusses. 

Discussioix (diskjo-Jnn). MK. [a. OF., ad. 
L, discusslonem; see prec.] ti. Examination, 
trial (by a judge) ; judicial decision “1526. 2. 

Examination (q/'a matter) by aiguments for and 
against; debate; a disquisition in which a sub- 
ject is treated from different sides 1556, 3. In- 
vestigation of the quality of food, etc. by con- 
sumption of it (joc. and colloq.) 1B62. f 4, Med 
The dissipation or dispersal of humours, etc. 
-X758. 5. Civil Law. The exhaustion of legal 

proceedings against a debtor, esp, against the 
person primarily liable, before proceeding 
against a person secondarily liable 1681. 

a. D. is no prejudice but an honour to the truth H. 
More, This d* is one of the least satisractory in the 
dialogues of Plato Jowett. 3. The d. of a bottle of 
port 1870. Hence Dlucu'Bfilonal a, of the nature 
of or pertaining to d. ______ 


a (Get. twin). Sijr.fiu), Q (Get. Mtflkr). «(Fr.d«ue). » (cxtl). e (6*) (Uiete). ? (#>) (r«n). f(Fr.f«re). 5 (fir, fern, torth), 
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DISENGAGE 


DISCUSSIVE 


Discussive (disk2?*siv). 1580. [f. L. dis- 

cuss- ppL stem; see Discuss.] 

A. adj, tio Med, = Discutient a. -1727. 
ta. Having the quality of settling; decisive -1644. 
3. Pertaining to debate 1644. 

fB. sb. Med, A Discutient -1671. 

Hence tDiscu*ssive*ly adv,, t*ness. 
tDiscU'Stom, z;. 1502. \^d..OY.descosiumer, 
f. des-, Dis- a^-\-costumer\ see Custom v.] — 
Disaccustom -1677. 

Discutient (diski^^'Jient). 1612. [ad. L. 
dlscutieniem,] 

A, adj. Having the quality of discussing or 
dissipating morbid matter; resolvent. 

B. sb, A discutient agent 1655. 

Disdain (disd^ffn), sd. [ME. dedeyn^ des- 
deyjZt a. OF. desdeign, etc,, mod.F. didain, 
"^Q!XX\, oi des-,disdegnare\ see next] i. 
The feeling entertained towards anything un- 
worthy of notice or beneath one’s dignity ; scorn, 
contempt, ta. Indignation; anger arising from 
offended dignity ; dudgeon -1677. t3. Loath- 

ing, aversion ; "Mransf. loathsomeness -1655. 

1. Disdaine and Scorne ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Mis-prizing what they lookeon Much Ado iii. i. 51. 
a. The great person . . took the neglect in huge d. 
Barrow. 3. transf. Most lothsom, filthie, foul, and 
full of vile disdaine Spenser F, Q. r. i. 14. Hence 
tDisdaPnish. &. inclined to he scornful ; f-ly adi), 
fDisdar nous a, disdainful; indignant; adv. 
Disdain (disd<?i'n), v. ME. [a. OF. des- 
deignier, -deig/ier, \2Xtx didaigner\ a Com. Rom. 
vb., repr., with des- for L. de-^ L. dedignare^ f. 
'D?^-6’^dignare, -aH\ cf. Deign.] 1. trans, 
To think unworthy of oneself, or of one’s notice ; 
to regard with contempt ; to scorn ME. ; to 
think (anything) unworthy of ta. To 

be indignant, angry, or offended at; to be in- 
dignant -1796. fs. intr.'To be moved 
with indignation, take offence. Const, at (rarely 
against, of on), -1634, ’^’4* irans. To move to 

indignation or scorn -1817. 

1. He laid against me.. that I did d. even mans 
cumpani G. Harvey. a. Ingratitude, which I dis- 
daine as Hell Lithgow. Disdaining that the enemies 
of Christ should abound in wealth 1796. Hence Dis* 
dai'nable a, worthy of disdain {rard). Disdai’Xier. 

Disdainful (disdifimful), a, 1542. [f. Dis- 
dain jA] I. Full of or showing disdain ; scorn- 
ful, contemptuous, proudly disregardful. fc. 
Indignant, displeased; inimical [rare) -1550. 
t3. Hateful; that is the object of disdain -1586. 

X. Vnder disdainfull brow Wyatt. D. of private 
ends 1874. Hence Disdaimful-ly adv., -ness. 
fDisdecei'Ve, v, 1622. [Drs- 6.] To un- 
deceive -1649. 

tDisdedfy, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] To deprive of 
deity. Feltham. 

Disdem(e, -deigne, “deyn(e, obs. ff. Dis- 
dain. 

IlDisdiaclasisTdisdaiirn’kldsis), 1883. [mod. 
L., irreg. f. Gr. dis twice (in comb, regularly Si-) 
4- Sid/icXacris.] Optics, Double refraction. 
Disdiaclast (disdoi-dklsest). 1867. [ad. 
mod.L. disdiaclastus adj. (see next).] Brlicke’s 
term for one of the minute doubly-refracting 
particles of striated muscular tissue. 
Disdiacla'Stic> a, rare. 1670. [f. mod.L. 
disdiaclastus (irreg. £. Gr. Us twice + HiaKXa- 
or 6s, vbl, adj. of Sta«A(4<iv).] Doubly refract- 
ing : applied to crystals; also, of the nature of 
disdiaclasts. 

tDisdiapa'Son. i6os>. [a. L., a. Gr. Sh M 
fraffSfu; see Diapason,] Mas, The interval of 
a double octave; a fifteenth -1774. 

Disease (dizrz), sb* [ME. di-^ desese, f, (uli.) 
OP. des-, Dis- 4+aise Ease sb.] fi. Absence 
of ease; uneasiness; inconvenience, annoyance; 
disturbance; trouble -1623; a cause of discom- 
fort -171a; molestation -1493. a. A condition 
of the body, or of some part or organ of the 
body, in which its functions are disturbed or 
deranged. Also applied to plants, a* gen. Ill- 
ness, sickness ME. h. An ailment 1526, 3, 

yfF. A morbid condition (of mind or disposition, 
of the affairs of a community, etc,) ; an evil 
affection or tendency 1500. 

s. Doth sleep thus seize Thy powers, affected with 
so much dis-ease Charman. Phr. ito do d, to, to 
molest. ». The legions of Augustus melted away in 
d. and lassitude Gibbon. Diseases, desperate growne, 


By desperate appliance are releeued HaniL iv. iii. 9. 
3. Bad Latin was a catching d. in that age F uller. 

Phrases. Addhon*s d , a. structural d. of the supra- 
renal capsules, resulting in anaemiaand loss ofstrength, 
and commonly characterized by a bronzed discolpra- 
tion of the skin ; first described by Thomas Addison 
C1793-1860). Bright’s D., Foot-and-mouth d., French 
d., Potato d., etc. : see these words. 

Hence Disea’seful a. ffraught with discomfort; 
morbid, diseased (now 7 ‘are ) ; causing or tending to d. 
tDisea’sefulness. ^ Disea*sement, fthe action of 
depriving, or condition of being deprived, of ease; 
ailment { 7 ionce-use). fDisea’sy a. annoying, trouble- 
some; morbid. 

Disease (disrz), v, ME. [a. AF. ^diseaser, 
-eeser, -aeser, for OF. desaaisier, f. desaise sb., 
after aaisier, aiser to ease.] ti. trans. To de- 
prive of ease; to trouble, incommode -1697; to 
disturb (from quiet, etc.) -1653. 2. To bring 

into a morbid or unhealthy condition ; to infect 
with disease. Usu.inpa. pple. 1467. Alsoyf^. 

X. What racking cares dis-ease a monarch’s bed 
Congreve. a. D. in body and mind Macaulay. 
Evil Ministers D. the Common-wealth 1680. 

Diseased (clizrzd),^^/. a. 1467. [f. piec.] 
Affected with disease. Now usually of the 
bodily organs or fluids : In a disordered state, 
infected, b. Characterized by disease; pertain- 
ing to disease; morbid 1574. Also Jig, 

His miracles which hee did on them that were d. 
yohn vi. 2. Hence Disea*sed-ly adv., -ness. 
Disedge (dise*d3), i6ii. [Dis- 7 a.] To 
take the edge off; to blunt, dull. 

Served a little to d. The sharpness of that pain 
Tennyson. 

Disedify (dise'difoi), v. 1526. [Dis- 6.] 
tra7is. To do the reverse of edifying; to shock 
or weaken ,the piety of. Hence Dise:difica‘tion. 
Diselder, v. ; see Dis- 7 b. 

Diselectrify (dis/le-ktrifai), 1876. [Dis- 
6.] trans. To render non-electric. 
'fDis-edement, z^. 1612. [Dis- 7 c.] trans. 
To put out of Its element -1727. 

Diselenide (d9i,se*lenoid), etc., Chem, ; see 
Dr- “ 2, etc. 

Disembark (disembauk), v, 1582. [a. F. 
dtsembarquer', see Drs- 4.] i. trans.^ To put 
ashore from a ship; to land. 3. intr. To go on 
shore from a ship ; to land 1582. 

X. I must vnto the Road, to dis-embarque Some 
necessaries Tvjo Gent, n. iv. 187. a. Touching Breton 
Sands, they disembark’d Tennyson. Hence Dis- 
embarka’tion, tBisemba’rkment, the action of 
disembarking. 

Disembarrass (disembm'ras), v. 1726. 
[Drs- 6. Cf. Deb ARE ASS.] ti-ans. To free 
from embarrassment, encumbrance, or com- 
plication; to rid; to relieve; to disentangle. 

We may at once d. ourselves^ of those formidable 
terms— ‘ absolute’ and ‘ unconditioned ’ K. R. Conder. 
Hpce Disemba*rrassment, disembairassing or 
being disembarrassed, 

fDisembay, v. [Dis- 6.] To bring out of 
a bay. Sherburne. 

DlsembellisbL(disembe-liJ),z'. i6rx. [Dis- 
6.1 To deprive of embellishment or adornment. 
Disembl'tter, v, 7-are, [Dis- 6.] To free 
from bitterness. Addison. 

Disembody (disembp*di), z>. 1714. [Drs- 6.] 
I. traris. To separate (as a spirit) from the body; 
to free (anything) from that in which it is em- 
bodied. a. To discharge from military em- 
bodiment 1762. 

I. Our souls, when they are disembodied, .will . .be 
always sensible of the divine presence Addison, 
Hence Dlsembo’diment, the action of disembody- 
ing ; disembodied state. 

Disembogtie(dibombJtt‘g),z'. 1595. [Orig. 
dhetnboque, ad. Sp. descTnbocar, f. des-, DlS- 4 4 
embocar, f. in -bboca mouth; see Kmboguk.] 
ti* intr* To come out of the mouth of a river, 
strait, etc. into the open sea -1633. a. mtr. Of 
a river, lake, etc. : To flow out at the mouth ; 
to empty itself; to flow mto* Alsodg, and 
imnsf, 1598. 3. trans* Of a river, lake, etc. : 

To discharge its waters at the mouth ; reft, to 
empty itself. Also fig* and tramf, 1610. tb. 
To drive out -1632. 

a. The Danube aisemb^ues into the Euxine by 
seven mouths (Joldsm. The presses of Europe are 
still disemboguing into the ocean of literature Dtt 
Quincky. 3. Paris disembogues itself . . to witness, 
with grim looks, the Siance Royale CmvitM* Hence 
tDisembo^gme sh* place of disemboguing. Dis* 
eiiibo*|;iiemeiit, action or place of disemboguing. 
Dis<»mitx)*8om,zt, 1742. [Dis- 6.] To sepa- 


rate from the bosom ; to reveal ; refl. and intr, 
to unburden oneself. 

Disembowel, 1603. [Dis- 6. In sensei 
an intensive of Disbowel. ] i. To remove the 
bowels or entrails of ; to eviscerate. Also fig, 
2. To take out of the bowels 1703. 

2. So her disembowell’d web Arachne . . spreads J. 
Philips. Hence Disembo’welment, the act of 
disembowelling. 

Disembow*er, v. 1856. [Dis- 6.] To set 
free from a bower. 

f Disembra*ce, z;. 1638. [Dis- 6.] tra 77 s.'Xo 
refrain or withdraw from embracing; also, to 
undo embracing -i77S* 

tDisembramgle, z/. 1726. [Dis- 6.] To free 
from complication. 

Disembroid, v. 1622. [Dis- 6. Cf. F. des- 
hrouiller.] To free from embroilment or confu- 
sion; to disentangle. 

To d. a Subject that seems to have perplexed even 
Antiquity 1741. 

DisembuTden, -buTthen, v. 1790. [See 

Disen-.] == Disburden. 

Disemic (daijsrmik), a. [f. L. disemus, a. 
Gr. UL(7r}ixos (f. St- (Dl- 2) + criyjua a sign).] In 
Gr. and L, Prosody : Of the value of two morse 
or units of time (cf. Trisemic). 

Disemploy (disemploi*), v, rare. 1618. 
[Dis- 6. j trans. To cease to employ, throw 
out of employment. Hence Disemployed 
ppL a, unemployed. Disemployment, absence 
or withdrawal of employment {rare). 
Disempow«er, z'. rare. 1813. [Dis- 6.] To 
deprive of power conferred. 

Disemprison, var. Disimprison. 

Disen**, disem-. Verbs in dis- are sometimes 
in sense negative or privative of those m em-, 
en- : e. g. e 7 i-franchise, dis-franchise\ generally, 
however, verbs in em- or e 7 i- have dis- prefixed, 
as in dis-embarrass, dis-engage, dis-entwme. 
Disenable (disent'i'b’l), v. 1604. [Dis- 6 ] 
To render unable or incapable ; the reverse oif 
enable. 

I am constitutionally disenabled from that vice Lamb, 
Disena*ct, v. rap-e. 1651. [Dis- 6.] To 
r^eal. 

Disena*mour, v, 1598. [Dis- 6.] I'o free 
from being enamoured. 

Disenchai*n, v. rai-e. 1849. [Dis- 6.] To 
set free from chains or restraint. 

Disenchant (disen I ija‘nt),z/. 1586. [act. F. 
ddseiichanter', see Dis- 4.] To set free from 
enchantment, magic spell, or illusion. 

A noble stroke or two Ends all the cluinns, and dis- 
enchants the gi ove Dkydkn. li cnce Dlsencha‘ntei% 
Disenchamtmeiit, the action of tli.scachauting ; 
disenchanted stole. Discncha'ntress. 
Disencha*rm, z/. rare, 1651. [Dis- 6.] To 
deliver from a cliarm. 

fDisenclO'Se, z;. 7 -are, x6ix. [Dis- 6.] To 
throw open (that which is enclosed) -1669. 
fDisencouTage, v, 1626. [Dis- 6.] 'J'o 
Discourage -1803. Hence tDlsencouTage- 
ment, disheartenment. 

Disencrease; see Disincrkase. 
Disencumber (diBenk»*mbaj), zf* 1598- 
[Dis- 4. ] To relieve or free^ of encumbrances. 

Disencumbered from luy villatick bashfuluess John- 
son. Hence Disencu’mbermeut (rare), fDlnmi- 
ctfmbrance, deliverance or freedont from encum- 
brance. 

Disendow (dis6ndau*), p* x86r. [Dis- 6.] 
To deprive of endowments. Hence Disendow- 
ment, the action or fact of disendowing, as, t/ie 
d. of the Irish Church* 

Disenfra^ndhise, w. i6a6. [Dis- 6.] 1.T0 
DisP'kANCHlSE 1664. ta. [f. Dis- 5, or error. ] 
To set free, enfranchise {fare) -1654. Hence 
tDisenfiramchlsement. 

Disengage (diseng/i *63), 161:1. [Dis-6,] 
I, To free from engagement, pledge, contract, 
or obligation, Ohs* exc, as pa* pple* 2* To 
loosen from that which holds fast, adheres, or 
entangles; to detach, liberate, free 3:662. Also 
fg* 3* intr* (for ref* ) To free oneself, get loose 
1646. 4, intr. Fencing* To pass the point of 

one's blade smartly to the opposite side of the 
opponent's sword, so as to free it for a thrust 
X684. 

X. Are you disengaged this evening Dickens. <i.It 
slowly decomposes the water, combining with its 


« (m^n). a (pass), an (bwd),. v {m%)* | (Fr. ch^f), a (ev^r), 21 if eye)* ^ (Fr. caucD vie), i (s>t). * (Fsychi?). 9 (what). (gM). 
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hydrogen and disengaging its^ oxygen Huxley. To 
d. great principles from capricious adjuncts Grote. 
3. The left Troop . . must d. . .before it can move i8;^2. 
Hence Disenga’ge sb. {Fencing), the action of dis- 
engaging. 

Disengaged (diseng/fi-d^d), ppL a. 1621. 
[f. prec.J Set free from engagement, ties, or 
prepossession ; detached ; not engaged ; at 
liberty. Hence Disenga'gedness. 
Disengagement (diseng<?i*dgment). 1650. 
[f, as prec. J The action of disengaging or fact 
of being disengaged/rt7/« (anything). 

A noble D. from the World Jer. Collier, The d 
of a quantity of nitrous gas 1791. Mental d. Ferrier. 
To parry the d. Roland. 

Disenme*sh, v. rare. 1868. [Dis- 6.] To 
free from meshes, disentangle. 

Disenno'ble, v. 1645. [Drs- 6 ] To deprive 
of nobleness ; to render ignoble. 

An unworthy behaviour . . dtsennobles a man Addison. 

fDisenoTm, v. [Dis- 6 or 8.] To make 
conformable to a norm or standard. Quarles. 
fDisenrO’l, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] To remove 
from a roll Donne. 

Disensanity ; see Dis- 5 and Insanity. 
Disenshrou*d, v, rare. 1835. 6.] 

To set free from or as from a shroud. 
Disensla*ve, v. Also fdisin-. 1649. 

6. J To set free from enslavement ; to liberate 
from slavery. 

Such an one as should d. them from the Roman 
yoke South. 

Disentail (disdntd"i*l),?7. Also j'disin-. 1641. 
[Dis- 6. ] i , Lauo. To free from entail ; to break 
the entail of; see Entail -fa. To 

divest of. Hence Disentail sb., Disentai’lment, 
the act of disentailing. 

Disentangle (disontse’ggl) ,v. Also fdisin-. 
1598. [Drs- 6.] I. brans. To free from that 
in or with which a thing is entangled ; to dis- 
engage, extricate. Const, from, fa/. Also fg. 
a. To bring out of a tangled state ; to unravel, 
untwist 1805. Also fg. 3* (for To 
become disentangled; to disentangle oneself 

1607. 

I. To d. our line from the water-lilies J. Wilson. 
To d. onr minds from.. prejudices Berkeley. To d. 
facts from the mass of fable 1874. a. To d. the knots 
of my harness Kane. 3. This skein won't d. (mcd.). 
Hence Disentamglement, the fact of disentangling; 
disentangled state. 

f Disemter, 27 . 1629. [f. Dis- 6 -1 - Enter 
T o eject, oust -1631. 

Disenthral, - 11 , v. Also fdisin-. 1643 
[Dis- 6.J To set free from enthralment or 
iiondagc ; to liberate from thraldom. Hence 
DiaenthraTment, emancipation from thraldom. 
Disenttirone (disonfrau -n) , v. Also fdisin-. 

1608. 1 Dis- 6.] To put down from a throne; 
to depo.se from royal dignity or authority ; to de- 
throne. Hence Disenthromement, dethroning. 

Disentitle (diseiuoiT’l), v. Also fdisin-. 
1654. ( Dis- 6. j To deprive of title or right {bo 
something). 

Every ordinary ofTcnce does not d. a son to the love 
of hh father South. 

Disentomb (dis^ntiZ*m),z?. 1626, [Dis- 6.] 
To take out of the tomb. ^ Also iransf. axidfg. 

A mummy . . which we saw disentombed 1877. Hence 
Diaeutombment (-tiZ'mtmSnL). the act of disen- 
tombing. 

fDisentrail, v. 1596. [Dis- 7 a.] To draw 
forth from the entrails or inward parts -1692. 
Disentra*inmel, 1866. [Dis- 6.] To free 
from its trammels. 

Disentra*nce, 27 . 1663. [Dis- 6,] To arouse 

from or as from n trance, 

Disentwtae, v. 1814, [Dis- 6.] To free 
from being entwined; to untwine {Ut mdfg.). 
Also inir, (for ref.) 

Di»envelop> -e, v. Also fdisin-. 1632. 

( I>is- 6 or 7. ] To free from that in which it is 
enveloped; to unfold. 

Dlsepalotis (doke*p&bs),^ di. 1841:. [f. Or. 
St- (Di-*) +TOoa.L, sepalum.] Bot* Having or 
consisting of two sepals, 
f Diioqmdity. 1002. [after eqmbty*} In- 
equality, disparity -X65S. 

Disequill'Mtiin. 1840. 
or destmotlon of equilibrium. So Dlaequili*- 
brate, DtaequHibrbfO tfk, to throw out of 
balance; Dlsequlbbra^tioii* 


fDiscTt, a. ME. [ad. L. disertus, var. of 
dissertus, disserere."] Well-spoken, eloquent 
-1675. Hence fDiseTtly adv. 
f Disespou'se, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] To undo 
the espousal or betrothal of. Milt. F.L. ix. 17. 
Disestablish (disestse-blij*), z;. 1598. [Dis- 

6. j To deprive of the character of being estab- 
lished ; spec, to deprive (a church) of especial j 
State connexion and support. I 

Disesta*blishinent. 1806. [f. as prec.] The j 
act of disestablishing ; spec, the withdrawal of 
especial State patronage and control from a 
church. 

From the establishment of Christianity under Con- 
stantine, to the beginnings of its d. under Pope Leo X 
1806. 

Disesteem (disestf*m), sb. 1603. [Dis- g.] 
The action of disesteemmg, or position of being 
disesteemed; low estimation or regard. 

Pastorals are fallen into D. Dryden. 

Disestee*m, 27. 1594. [Dis- 6.] i. irans. 
To regard with the reverse of esteem ; to hold 
in low estimation, slight, despise. Also intr. 
with of. fb. To take away the estimation of 
(rare) 1637. f 2. with subord. cl. : To think or 
believe otherwise than (rare) 1677. 

I. Strange notes to like, and d. our own Daniel. 
pinions disesteem'd, Impostures branded B. Jons. 


DlS- 


ence Disestee*mer, one who disesteems. 
fDise.stima*tion. 1619. [Dis- 9.] 

ESTEEM sb. -16;^. 

IlDiseuse (drzaz). 1896, [Fr., fern. = talk- 
er.] A female artiste who entei tains with 
monologue. ^ Also less freq. masc. Diseur. 
fDise*xercise, 27. rare. [Dis- 6.] To put 
out of exercise. Milton. 

Disfa*me, sb. rare. 1460. [Dis- 9.] Dis- 
repute; defamation. So tDisfa*mez/. to defame. 
Disfasbion (disfserian), z;. 1535. [Dis- 6.] 
To mar or tmdo the fashion of ; to disfigure. 
Gluttony, disfashioneth the body More, 

Disfavour, -or (disfai’vsi), ^ 3 . 1533. [Dis- 
9.] I, Unfavourable regard, dislike, disap- 
proval. t2. An act or expression of dislike or 
ill will -1647, 3. The condition of being un- 

favourably regarded 1581. 

X. The kynges disfauoure is like y® roaringe of a 
Lyon CovERDALB Prov. xix. 12. a. To dispense 
favours and disfavours Clarendon. 3. Phr. To be 
(live, etc.) in d., ia bring, come, fall, etc. into d. 

Disfa-vour, -or, 27. 1535. [Dis- 6.] I. trans. 
To regard or treat with the reverse of favour ; 
to discountenance; to treat with disapprobation 
1570 ; fto dislike -1740. ^2. To mar the coun- 
tenance or appearance of; to disfigure -1607. 

I. Countenanced or disfavoured according as they 
obey Swift. Hence Disfa*vourer {rare), one who 
disfavours. 

fDisfa-vourable, a. 1561. [Dis- 10.] Un- 
favourable ; adverse. tDisfawourably adv. 
Disfeature (disfrtiui), 27. 1659. [Dis- 7 a 
or d. Cf. Defeature. ] To mar the features 
of; to disfigure, deface, 

Disfe-llowsbip, sb. 1608. [Dis- 9.] Ex- 
clusion from fellowship. So Disfedlowship v. 
to exclude from fellowship; to excommunicate. 
(Now U.S.) 

Disfig:ura*tion. 1653. [See -ation.] 
Disfigurement. 

Disfigure (disfi*giui), v. ME. [ad. OF. 
desfigurer (mod.F. d£-), f. L. dis-+figura,figu~ 
rare. See also DefiguRE,] 1. trans. To mar 
the figure or appearance of; to deform, deface. 
Also fg. ta. To disguise -1713. t 3 * techn. To 
carve (a peacock) -1706. 

I. Disfiguring not Gods likeness, but thir own Milt. 
P. L, XX. sat. Diction disfigured by foreign idioms 
Macaulay* a. And me so wel d. . .That . . ther shal 
no man me knowe Chaucer. Hence fDisfigure sb. 
disfigurement. Disfl-gurer, one who or that which 
disfigures. 

Disfi-gurement. 1634, [f. prec. vb.] i. 
The action of disfiguring; the fact or condition 
of being disfigured; defacement, deformity. 2. 
Something that disfigures; a deformity, deface- 
ment X641. 

9. A dial is not necessarily a d. to a tower 1:074,^ 

Bidle'Sb; V. 1620, [Bis- 7 a.] To deprive 
of flesh; also, to disembody. 

Disfbliaged; see Dis- 7^1 etc- , 
Diifbrest (disfp'x^st), 1502. [ad. OF. 
disfiresier.] x. trans, « Disafforest. Also 


fg. 2. To clear of forests or trees 1668. Hence 
Disforesta’tion. 

Disform (disf^'jm), 27 . rare. 1527. [f. Dis- 
-hFormz/. ; cf. Difform, Deform.] ti. To 
mar the form, character, or condition of; to de- 
form -1658. 2. To alter the form of; intr. (for 

ref.) to lose its form (rare) 1868. 

2. They seem to form, d., and re-form before us, like 
the squares of coloured glass in the kaleidoscope 
Gladstone. 

fDisfOTmity. rare. 1494. [var. of Dif- 
FORMITY. J a. = Deformity, b. = Diffor- 
mity. -1600. 

fDisfoTtune. rare. 1529. [ad. OF des- 
fortune.'] Misfortune -1592. 
tDisfira^me, v. 1629. [Dis- 6.] To undo 
the frame or framing of -1644, 

Disfranchise (disframtjiz, -aiz), v. 1467. 
[Dis- 6.] To deprive of the rights and privi- 
leges of a free citizen of a borough, city, or 
country, or of some franchise previously en- 
joyed. Also transf and fig. 

He..shalbe dysfranchesed op3mIy at Carfox 1535. 
The decayed burghs were disfranchised, and their 
members given to the counties Ld. Brougham. _ Wise 
men are timorous in the disfranchising of their judge- 
ment J. Hall. Hence Disfra’nchisement, the 
action of disfranchising or fact of being disfranchised. 

fDisfri'ar, v. 1599. [Dis- 7 b.J To deprive 
of the order of a fnar; also ref. -1639. 
Disfro’ck, v. 1837. Bis- + Frock ; cf. 
Defro'CK.] To deprive of the clerical garb 
and character; to unfrock. 

DisfuTnisb, v. 1531. [ad. OF. desfourniss- 
stem of desfourmr', see Dis- 4.] To deprive of 
that wherewith it is furnished ; to strip of fur- 
niture, etc. ; to render destitute (of). 

These poore habiliments, Of which, if you should 
here d. me, You take the sum and substance that I 
haue Tzvo Gent.w.x. i^. Hence Disfu'rnishment. 
So tDisfu*miture, disfurnishment. 
tDisga*ge, v. 1594. [a. i6th c. F. desgager, 
mod.F. digager', see Dis- 4.] To release from 
pledge or pawn; to disengage --1603. 
fDisgaTIant, v. rare. 1599. [Bis- 8.] To 
deprive of courage; to dispirit -1640. 
Bisgarland (disga*jland), 27. 1616. [Dis- 
7 a.] To divest of a garland or garlands, 
Disgarnisb (disga*jniJ), 27. 1450. [a. OF. 
desgarniss- stem of desgaimir, mod.F. digarnir\ 
see ,Dis- 4.] To deprive of that which garnishes 
or furnishes ; to disfurnish, despoil. 

The front . . was . . disgarnished of troops Sir W. 
Napier. 

BisgaTTison, v. Now arch. 1594. [Dis- 
7 a.l To deprive of a garrison. 

Bisgavel (disgsewel), 27. 1683. [f. Dis- 7 a 
•k- gavel (Gavelkind) sb.] To relieve from the 
tenure of Gavelkind. 

DisgeneTic, a. [Dis- 10.] Of different 
genera (opp. to congeneric), rec, 
i Disglo*rify, 27. rare. 1577. [Dis- 6.] To 
derive of glory ; to treat with dishonour -1671. 
tDisgloTy. 1547. [Dis- 9.] The opposite 
of ^lory ; dishonour -1577. 

Disgorge (disgp-jd^), 27. 1477. [ad. OF. 
desgorger, mod.F. digorger', see Dis- 4.] i. 
trans. To eject or throw out from, or as from, 
the gorge or throat ; to vomit forth (what has 
been swallowed); esp. to give up what has been 
wrongfully appropriated. Also ahsol. a. trans. 
To discharge or empty; also ref. 1592. ta- 
Farrieiy. To dissipate an engorgement -iT^SS* 
X. Jonah’s whale swallowed and disgorged him night 
after night Miss Thackeray. D. thy care, abandon 
feare 1587. Some mode . . to make the French Generals 
d. the church plate which they have stolen Welling- 
ton. absol. The river Nile.. disgorging at seaven 
mouthes Into the Sea Milt. P. L. xii. 158. a. Several 
vessels were disgorging themselves Hawthorne. 
Hence DisgoTgement. DlsgoTger. 

i'DisgO'Spel, v. [Bis- 7 a.] To deprive of 
the gospel or gospel character; to oust the 
gospel from life. Milton. 
tBiSgoU't, 27 . 1611. [Dis- 7 a.] To free from 
gout -1748. 

Disgown (disgaum), v. 1734. [Bis- 7 a*,] 
q'o strip (any one) of his gown, and thus of his 
d^rce or office. Also intr. (for ref.) 
Disgrace (disgr<?i''s), sb. 1581, [a, F. </ij- 

f dee, ad* It. disgrazia * a disgrace^ a mishap ' 
lorio), f. Dts- 4 ^grazia Grace*] 1. The 
sfavour of one in a powerful position; the state 
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of being out of favour and honour ; fa disfavour ; 
an affront -1739. ta. The disfavour of Fortune . 
adverse fortune -1697; a misfortune -1748. 3. 

Dishonour in public estimation ; ignominy, 
shame 1593. t4. Opprobrium, reproach, dis- 
paragement -1676. 5. That which brings into 

dishonour 1590. 

^ I. I heareMacduffe Hues In d. Mach.m vl. 23. The 
interchange continually of favours and disgraces 
Bacon. 3. Xito shrank .from d. Gfo. Eliot. 4. 
Then Hectoi him with words of great d. Reproved 
Hobbes. 5. I found the two disgraces are, first, dis- 
loyalty to Church and State, and, second, to be born 
poor Emerson. 

Disgrace (disgr?i-s), tj. 1549 [a. F. dis- 

gracier, ad. It. disgraziare ; see prec.] ti. 
trans. To undo or mar the grace of; to disfigure 
-1781, To put out of countenance -1591. 
3. To put ou t of grace or favour ; to dismiss from 
(royal, etc ) favour 1593. t4* To cast shame 

or discredit upon -1715. ts* To speak of dis- 
honouringly ; to disparage, revile -1720. 6. To 

be a disgrace or shame to; to reflect dishonour 
upon 1593. 

3. Queensbury was disgraced for refusing to betray 
the interests of the Protestant^ religion Macaulay. 4. 
They never vse reason so willingly as to d. reason 
Hooker. 6 . I could finde in my heart to d. my mans 
apparell, and to cry like a woman A. Y.L. ii. iv. 4, 
Hence tDisgra'cement, the action of disgracing; 
that which causes disgrace. Disgra'Cer, one who or 
that which disgraces 5 tan opprobrious reviler. 

Disgraceful (clisgr?i*sful),^z. 1591. [f. prec. 
sb.] ti. Void of grace, unpleasing -1702. a. 
Full of, or fraught with, disgrace; shameful, 
dishonourable 1597. 3. Inflicting disgrace, de- 
grading, opprobrious 1608. 

z. Stained with black d. crimes Daniel. 3. Such d., 
such contemptible punishment Foote. Hence Dis- 
gra'ceful-ly adv.^ -ness, 

II Disgracia, -grazia. 1739. desgmcia 
(-grajjya), It. disgrazia (-gratsya).] An un- 
pleasant accident, 

Disgracious (disgri^iTas), a, 1594. [a. F. 
disgracieux] see Dis- 4.J i. Ungracious, un- 
kind. 1 Obs. 1598. ta. In disfavour: disliked 
-1611. t3. Disgraceful 1615. 4. Uncomely 

1^0. Hence fDisgra'ciously adv. 
fDisgra'Cive, a, rare. 1602. [irreg. f. Dis- 
grace V, ; cf. coei'cive.'] Conveying or tending 
to disgrace -1627. 

Disgradation (disgrad^’Jsn). 'i Obs. 1727. 
[f. Disgrade v.] « Degradation ^ i. 

Disgrade (disgrFi*d), v, ME. [ad. OF. des^ 
grader, by-form of degrader, ad. late L. degra- 
dare', see De- I. 6.] = Degrade v. 2. 
tDisgra*duate, v. 1528. [Dis- 7 b,] = De- 
graduate -1550. 

Disgregate (di*sgr%^tt), v. 1593. [f. L. 

disgregat-, disgregare; see Dis- i.J ti. To 
separate (frojn). a. To disintegrate 1603. tS* 
To scatter (the visual rays) ; hence, to confuse 
Jtbe sight) -1645. Hence Disgrega*tion, dis- 
integration, dispersal: spec, in Chem, separation 
of the molecules of a substance by heat, etc. 
fDisgross (disgr<7u*s), v. r6rr. [ad. i6thc. 
desgrossir, mod.K digrossir\ see Dis- 4.] To 
make finer or less gross -1823. 

If bullion be..disgrost into wire or lace Pjktty, 

Disgruntle (disgrt?‘nt’l),z'. Now chiefly U.S. 
1682. [f. Dis- s f Gruntle v, freq. of Grunt.] 
To put into ill humour; to chagrin, disgu.st. 
Chiefly in pa. ppU. 

Disguise (disgoi’z), v. [ME. desgisen^ de* 
gisen, etc., a. OF. desguiskr, etc., mod.F, dd* 

f uiser, f. des*, de* (De- I. 6) -f Romanic guisa, 

\ guise, a, OHG. wisa Wise, manner, mode | 
(of dress, etc.).] tx. irans. To change the j 
usual or natural guise or fashion of; esp, of dress I 
“1^3- To transform ; to disfigure -1697. 
3. To change the dress and appearance of so 
as to conceal identity; to conceal the identity 
of by dressing as or in, (Now the leading 
sense.) ME. kXsore^. 4,To exhibit (anything 
in a false light; to colour; to misrepresent ME, 
5, To conceal or hide by a false show, or the 
like 1591. 6. To intoxicate (with liquor) 1562, 
j. Faces , . disguised in death Dhyden. 3. Disguised 
in the habit of a TurkKNOLLES. Disguised as a monk 
{mod.). 4. To d. and put off a bad commodity 1738. 

S . A feint to d, the real intention 1853, 6. Three 

cuppes full at once shall oft dysgyse thee X563, Hence 
.Dfsgui*sed-ly adv., -ness. JJisgni^ser, one who 
disguises ; fa masker. 


Disguise (disgoi’z), sb. ME. [f. prec. vb.] 
■fi. New or strange fashion (esp. of an ostenta- 
tious kind) -1594. 3. Altered fashion of dress 

and appearance intended to conceal identity 
the state of being thus disguised ME. Also jig. 
3. A garb assumed in order to deceive 1596. 
Also transf. and fig. 4. Any artificial manner 
assumed for deception 1632. 5. The act or 

practice of disguising 1603. t6. A masque 

-1630. 7. ‘ Disorder by drink ’ (J.) 1606. 

2. The banished Kent; who, in d , Follow’d his 
enemy king, and did him service Lear v. iii. 220. A 
blessing m d. {mod.'), 3. Ned, where are our disguises 

X Hen. iV, ii. ii, 78. $. Hence false tears, deceits, 

disguises Pope. 6 . Masques (which they then called 
Disguises) Bacon, Hence Disgui'seless a. 
Disgui'sement. 1580. [f. Disguise v.] 1. 
The fact of disguising, or of being disguised 
1583. 3. That which disguises ; a di sguise 1580. 
3. pi. Additions that change the appearance; 
bedizenments 1638. 

fDisguFsy, fl. ME. \p.. OY . desguisii \ 
Disguise v.] Disguised, altered from familiar 
guise, mode, or appearance -1430. 

Disgudf, -gpi'lph, V. 1635. 7 c.] To 

discharge as from a gulf. 

Disgust (disg27*st), sb. 1598. [ad. i6th c. 
F. desgoust, mod.F. ddgoiH\ or ad. It. disgusto', 
see Dis- 4. Not in Shaks.] i. Strong distaste 
for food, drink, medicine, etc. ; nausea, loath- 
ing 1611. 3- Strong repugnance excited by that 

which is loathsome or offensive; profound in- 
stinctive dissatisfaction 1611. tS. An outbreak 
of mutual ill-feeling; a quarrel -1761. 4. That 
which causes repugnance; an annoyance. 1 0bs. 
^^54* 

J To this day the [hare] . . is an object of d in certain 
parts of Russia Clodd. a. He soon retreated in d. 
across the Alps S. Austin. 3. Some disgusts happen’d 
'twixt Rustan and his brother Sir T. Herbert. 4. 
Some disgusts which she had received from the States 
Hume. Hence Disgu’stful a. causing disgust; 
nauseous ; displeasing ; disgusting ; full of disgust. 
Disgu'stful-ly adv., -ness. 

Disgust (disg27-st), V. 1601. [ad. F. des* 
gouster, or ad. It. disgustare', see DiS- 4.] ti* 
trans. To have a strong distaste for or repug- 
nance to -1752. 3. To offend the senses or 

sensibilities of 1650; absol. to be very distasteful 
1756. 

a. The remedy.. disgusts the palate 1650. Want of 
the usual proportions in men and other animals is sure 
to d. Burke. Hence DisgU’Sted ppl. a. fdistaste- 
ful ; feeling disgust. Disgu'ster Disgu'st- 

Ing-ly adv., -ness. 

Dish (dij), sh. [OE. disc, a. L. discus qnoit, 
dish (in Vulgate), Desk. Cf. Desk, Dais.] i. 
Any open vessel used to hold food at meals. 
Often restricted to those of oval, square, or ir- 
regular shape, as distinguished from plates. 
b. A hollow vessel of wood or metal, used for 
drinking, and also esp as a receptacle for alms; 
a cup ; cf. Alms-dish ME. a. The food served 
on or in a dish; a distinct variety of food 1526. 
3. As much as will fill or make a dish ; a dishful 
1596. Also fig. 4. transf. Any shallow concave 
receptacle 1633. 5. A dish-like concavity; e.g. 
a depression in a field, etc. r8io. 6. a. Ti?i- 
mimng. A gallon of ore ready for the smelter. 

b. Lead-mining. A measuring box for lead ore; 
by statute fixed to contain fifteen pints of water. 

c. Also, the proportion of ore paid as royalty to 
the mine landlord, etc, 1531. fy. A quoit ; 
quoit-playing -1552. 

I. She brought forth butter in a lordly d, !Li*dg. v, 
25, I know him as the beggar knows his d, 1605. «. 
Let’s carue him, as a D. fit for the God.s C n. i. 
173, 3. The Boat returned with a good d, of Fish 

Dampier. He sate him pensive o’er a d, of tea Byron. 
fig. Roger., had a D. or Chat with her Mottkux. 

Comb.', d.-cloth, -clout, -rag, -towel, a cloth, 
clout, etc. used for washing dishes j -wa«h, the greasy 
water in which dishes have been washed ; -washer, 
a scullion or scull cry-maid ; the pied or water wagtail 
{MoiaciUa alba ) ; -water s. dish^washi also aitrib. 
Dish (diJ), z/.i 1586. |f. Di.shj^,] x. trans. 
I'o put into a dish, ready for table. Also with 
up. Also fig. a. To make concave like a dish ; 
to hollow out i8o<. 3. intr. To be or become 

concave; to cave in 1669. 4* horse : 

To move the fore-feet in his trot with a scooping 
motion 1863. 5. irans. slang. To ‘ do for^ to 
cheat, circumvent. [From the notion of meat 
being dom, and dishedL\ X798, 

*. Jemima, d. up MaaavAT. To d. up a story 


Doran, 3. We had much trouble with our wagon, 
the wheel dishing frequently A. W. Greely. 5. I be- 
lieve it [the House of Commons] to be completely 
used up. Reform has dished it. Disraeli 
Dish, Sc, 1821. [var. (ult.) of Dash v.] 
To push violently, thrust 
Dishabilitate (dis|habi‘lit^>t), v. 1662. 
[Dis- 6.] Sc. Law, To incapacitate, disqualify. 
Hence Dishabilita*tion. 

Dishabille (disabz 1, -biri). 1673. [ad. F. 
dishabilU undress, pa. pple. used subst. ; see 
Dis- 4 The final *d (or its equivalent) also 
occurs in English,] i. Undress; the state of 
being dressed in a negligent style 1684. 3. A 

garment of a negligent style 1673. Also transf. 
and fig. 

1. To surprise his mistress in d. 1684, ^ 2. [Pepys] 

sets down His thoughts in a most becoming d. Miss 
Mifford. 

tDiS|ha*bit, z/. rare. [Dis- 6-] To dislodge. 
Shaks. John ii. i. 220. 
tDiS|ha'bited,///. a. 1577. [f. F. ddshabitd.'] 
Uninhabited; deserted of inhabitants -1602. 
The d. towns afford them rooting Carew. 

DiS|habi*tuate,z'. 1868. [Dis- 6.] To render 
unaccustomed, 

Disjhable, obs. f. Disable v. 

Dishallow (disjh2e’l<?u), v. 1552. [Dis- 6.] 
To undo the hallowing of; to profane. 

God hateth the dishallowing of the Sabboth Latimer. 

Disharmonious (disihajmJu’niss), a. 1659. 
[Dis- 10.] I. Not in harmony or agreement. 
2. <3f sounds : Discordant 1683. 
Disharmonize (disihaumJnsiz), v. 1801 
[f. Dis--!- H armonize; after next.] 1. To put 
out of harmony ; to make discordant. 3. nitr. 
To be out of harmony 1863. 

Dii^armony (disihaumdni). 1602. [Dis- 
9; prob. after discord.] i. Want of harmony 
or agreement. Also with a and pi. 3. Dis- 
cord, dissonance 1655. 

X. D. of mind and tongue Carlyle. Ifence Dis,- 
harmo’nic, t-al a 

DiSihau*nt, z/. (Chiefly .Fr.) 1584. [Dis- 4.] 
To cease to haunt ; to absent oneself from. 
fDis,hea*rt, z;. 1603. [Dis- 7 a.] *= next 
-1616. 

Dishearten (dis|ha‘jt’n), 7A 1599. [Drs-6.] 
To deprive of heart or courage ; to dispirit. 
Also with ’\f)om, or ito and inf. 

Their former lossedishartned them so much Warner, 
Hence Disihea*rtenment. 
tDiS|heiT, zz. rare. 1607. [Dis- 7 b.] I. To 
deprive of one’s inheritance. 3. To deprive of 
an heir. Dryden. 

Dishelm (dis|he-lm), z/.i 1477. [Dis- 7a, 
after OF. dcsheaulmer.] 'To dqirive of one’s 
helmet, intr. for rejl. To take off one's helmet. 

Sir Raynold dishelmcd the Enghs.she knyght Ln. 
Berners. 

Dishelm (disiherim), 7^.2 [Dis- 7 a.] To 
deprive of the helm or rudder. 

Disherison (diS|heTizon), sb. ME, [orig. 
dishcriicson, a. OIA dcs[h)eriteisun. (The full 
L. type was '^dishcreditatmiem.^\ The action 
of depriving of, or cutting off from, an inheri- 
tance; disinheritance. 

Improvident alienations , . to the d. of the lawful 
heirs Williams. 

tDisherit (diS|he*rii), v. ME. [a. OF. des- 
hcritcr, etc., mod.If. dishiriter ;-^Rom. des* 
herctare, for L, "^de*, "^dishereditare', seeDE-6, 
Dis- 4.] To deprive or dispossess of an inheri- 
tance; to disinherit. Const, of (mrdy fromf 
Also fig. -X795. So tDisiheTitance, di.sinheri- 
tance, thisiheTitor, one who disinherits. 
fDishewel, a. MBi. [var* of Disiievely, a. 
OF. deschevelL] Without coif or head-dress; 
hence, with the hair unkempt, Sometimes app, ; 
In dishabille. -1470, 

Dishevel (di/ew^l), v. X598, [prob. a back- 
formation from Dishevelled, ] t. To loosen 
and throw about in disorder (hair and the like) ; 
to let (the hair) down. fa. intr, (for r^.) To 
hang loose or in disorder 1638. 

*. The Peacock when he's viewd disheiiels bis ftire 
traine x6x8. 

Dishevelled, -eled (diJewSld),///. a, 1450. 
ff. OF. desckevelL mod.F. dicheveh (see Dis- 
HKVELY.] fa. ..-s Dishevel a. -1653, b» 
With disarranged dress 1613. Also transf 
I. She, io disheuld blusht Sidney, The dishevelled 
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fair hastily following F ieldekg. Our hair dischiveld, 
not platted nor crispeci 1638. Hence Di she* vel- 
ment, d. condition. 

fDishie-vely, -elee, ppl a. ME. [a. OF. 

descheveli I des-^ V>lS--k-OY. cheveU 

cheTjen hair-rned.L. dii-, decapillatusP\ = 
Dishevel a.. 

Dishful (di’Jful). IvlE. [See-FUL.] As much 
as a dish will contaio. 

Dishing (di-fig), ubl sd. 1679. U- Dish 
T he action of the verb Dish ; oblique position 
of the spokes of a wheel. 

Dishome (disilitfu-m), is. 1880. [Dis- 7 c.] 
To deprive of a home. 

Dishonest (dis/7*nest) , ME. [ad. OF. 
deshonesU, rood-F. cddshonnHe) see De- 6, Drs- 
4.] tx. Entailing dishonour or disgrace; dis- 
honourable, shanaetutl-iydo. ta. Unchaste, 
lewd, filthy -173 1- fs- U&iy. hideous -1725. 
4. Of actions, etc. = Not straightforward or 
honourable, underhand; now, fraudulent, knav- 
ish i6ri. 5. Of persons : Wantingin honesty; 
disposed to cheat or defraud; thievish 1751. 

I. The galowes and - dyshionest dethe Caxton. a. 
Hen. F, i. ii. 50. 3 lEnorxnous beasts d. to the eye 

PopF. 4. To get d gaineJS'irtf*^. xxit. 27. D. artifices 
Butler. 5. Imposed Tipon ..by d. brethren Jortin. 
Hence Dish. o-nestly /dv. \ 

fDisho-iiest, 'v. MCE. [[ad. OF. deshonesier.'\ 
I. To brin^ dishonour -1670, a. To defame 
-r6ri^. 3. To defile -1552. 

3. 'fo deflour Virgins, d. Matrons Foxe. 
Dishonesty (dis^’nesti). ME. [a. OF. des- 
ho{7i)n.esU, mod.F. dldiomi^ieU, f. Rom. dis^ 
honesties for L. ddtmistm, after honestatem.~\ 
ti. Dishonour, discredit, shame ; also with pi. 
-1596. fa. Unchastity, lowdness -1639. T 3 ' 

Shamefulappearance, ugliness, deformity -1535. 
4. Lack of probity ; disposition to deceive, de- 
fraud, or steal. Also, _ a dishonest ach 1599. ^ 

I. We renounce the hidden things of dishonestie 
2 Cor. iv. 2. 4-1 nener knew profit in dishonestie 

SuRi't. & Markh:. 

Dishonour, -honor (di^-n5j),Ji5. ME. [a. 
OF. (leshmior, m.o^.'F.ddshortneur] a Rom. for- 
mation f. L. Dis- I n this 
word, and its derivs., the sp. dishonor is usual 
in U.S-] 1. The reverse of honour; the with- 

holding' of honour dine to any one ; a state of 
shame or disgrace; ignominy, indignity. Also 
with a and pi. % A cause or source of shame, 
a disgrace X553. 3. Cornu, Refusal or failure 

to honour or pay (a hill of exchange, etc.) 1834. 

X. He would rather dye - then live in dishonor IT. 
CoGAN. a His little daiighi ter, whose sweet face He 
kissed. -Becomes d. to her race Tentnyson. 3. Notice 
of d. should he given to each indonser Crump. 
Disbonour, -or <[dis^’n5i), t/. ME. [a. OF. 
(ic.shmnorer, mod.F. Uslwtorer : — late L. diS'- 
ho7tomn\ see Drs- 4,’] i. traTis. To deprive of 
honour ; to treat wi th indigaity ; to violate the 
honour or reijpect d iie to any one. a. To vio- 
late the honour or chastity of; to defile ME. 

3. To bring dishonour upon, by one’s conduct, 
etc.; to disgrace 1568. t4. To strip <?/what is 

an Iiooiour -1700. 5* CCoum. To refuse or fail 

to accept or pay (a bill of exchange, etc.) tSii. 

*. To Value a man ..at alow rate, is to D. him 
Honnits. a- America . .dishonours herself by tolerat- 
iiiir slavery x8.|B. 4. Bis solp- .dishonour'd quite of 

hair I) KYDICN. I Ictice Dialio’noured, -ored a. 
Disho^jaoixrer, -orer, 

Bistioiiourahlc^-hainiorable (dis^-nSrabl) , 
((. 1533. jorig. f. Dishonour t'.; partly f. 

I>i.s- xof Honour auuc.) i. Entailing dis- 
honour; ignominioxu, base. a. Of persons : a. 
Disc.Hteetued {rm:}. b- Devoid or negligent of 
honour; unprincipled, base tdti. 

3c. And peepo about To 'fmde our selucs d. Graves 
yul C, L ii. i,i8. *. be tbat is honoured in pouerttc, 
how much more in riches, and he that is d. w riches, j 
how much mom in pcinertie x. 3*. Hence 
Dlsha*nourablen«>«s. Dlsbomourably adv. 
Dto,lio-rn,«.. 1598- L0is-7a.l To deprive 
of horns. ^ ^ 

BiSibaTse, «/, 1S59. [Dxs- 7 «*] tmborsc. 
Dl» 1 aoaae(<liS|hiairs 5 ),fh 15^6. [I)iB-6or7.] 
t. To oust from a house I also, to deprive of a 
hahltatfon. a* To clear (ground) of houses 1640, 
*. Make tham indt w tliedlishowMd smile 1580, 

9 -] 

humour -1795. +Dli»|hu*mour v, to put 
out of Immour. 


Disillirminate, v. rare, 1865. [Dis- 6 .] 
To deprive of illumination; to darken. 
Disillusion (disiliw-,:59n), jA 1598. [Dis- 
5 and 9. Cf. F. disillusion.'] ti. [D1S-5.J Illu- 
sion, delusion -1603. 2. [Dis- 9.] The action 

of freeing or becoming freed from illusion ; the 
condition of being freed from illusion ; disen- 
chantment. Hence Disillu’sion w. to free from 
illusion, disenchant. Disillu^sionize v. to dis- 
illusion. DisiUu’sionment, the action of dis- 
illusioning, or fact of being disillusioned. 
Disillu-sive, a. 1878. [after illusive?] Tend- 
ir^ to disillusion. 

Disima-gine,z/. 1647. [Dis- 6.] To imagine 
not to be. 

DisimmuTe, z;. 1611. [Dis- 6.] To set 
free from confining walls ; to liberate 
fDisimpaTk, v. 1609. [Dis- 6.] To turn 
out of a park, to free from the enclosure of a 
park -1675. 

Disimpa-ssioned, ppl. a. Also disem-, 
i86r. [Dis- 10.] Freed or free from passion. 
That pale soft sweet disempassioned moon Browning. 

Disimpri'son, v. Also disem-. 1611. 
[Dis- 6.] To release from imprisonment or 
confinement. ^ 

‘ All Histqiy is an imprisoned Epic .says Sauerteig 
there. I wish he had disimprisoned it in this instance 
Carlyle. 

I Disimpro*ve, v. 1642. [Dis- 6.] To do 
the reverse of improving ; to render worse in 
quality, intr. To grow worse. Hence Dis* 
impro’vement, a change for the worse. 
Disinca-rcerate, v. 1665. [Dis- 6.] = 
Disimprison.^ Hence Disincarcera*tion. 
Disinclination (disinklini^’Jsn). 1647. 
[Dis- 9. ] Want of inclination or liking; slight 
dislike or aversion ; indisposition. 

His d. to the church Clarendon. Ad, from having 
recourse to unjust extremities 1813. 

Disincline (disinklai-n), v. 1647. [Dis- 6.] 
To deprive of inclination ; to make indisposed, 
averse, or unwilling, intr. To incline not [to 
do something). 

It served .to d. them from any reverence or affection 
to the queen Clarendon. [He] felt disinclined for 
any more sleep 1888. 

Disinclose ; see Disenclose. 
tDisincoTporate, ppl, a. 1605. [Dis- 10.] 
Disunited or separated from a body, corpora- 
tion, or society -1681. 

Disincorporate (disink^-ipor^it), v. 1697. 
[Dis- 6.] I. To undo the incorporation of, to 
dissolve (a corporation), a. To separate from 
a corporation or body 1701. Hence Disincor- 
pora'tion. 

tDisincrea*se, v. ME. [Dis- 6,] To de- 
crease, diminish -1430. 

Disincru’stant. 1878. [Dis- 10.] Some- 
thing that removes or prevents incrustation. 
Disindivi 'dualize, v, 1839. [Dis- 6.] To 
divest of individuality. 

Disinfect (disinfe'kt), v, 1598. [Dis- 6.] 
ti. To rid of an infection or infectious disease 
[rare) -1722. a. To cleanse from infection ; to 
destroy the germs of disease in 1658. Also absoU 
s. The best mode of disinfecting the clothes of 
scarlatina patients 1844, Hence Dlsinfexter, -or, 
he who or that which disinfects. Disinfection, 
the action of disinfecting ; destruction of the germs of 
infectious diseases. 

Disinfe*ctant. 1837. disinfectant?] 

1. adj. Having the property of disinfecting 1875. 
3. sb. An agent having this property. 
Disinfla'ine, v. rare, 1611. [Dis- 6.] To 
make no longer inflamed; to deprive of ardour. 
Disiiige*nious, etc., 17th c. error for Dis- 


ingenuous, etc. 

Disingenuity (diisindg^niwuti). 1647. [f. 
nextl » Disingenuousness (now more usual). 
Also with a and pi. 

Disingenuous (disind^crniwios), a, 1655. 
[Dis- 10.] The opposite of ingenuous; lacking 
m frankness, insincere, morally fraudulent. 

A D, Speaker *7*8. The d. shift of a protest Hallmm. 
Hence Dlslnge-miotisly Wi?. 

Disinge-nuousness. X674. [f. prec.j The 
quality of being disingenuous; insincerity, un- 
fairness. 

IX and double-dealing Jane Austrn. 

flMsinha'bit, v, 1530. [Dis- 6.] To dis- 
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people -1818. Hence tDisinha’bited ppl. a. 
without inhabitants. 

DisinbeTison. Also disen-. 1543. [Dis- 

9.1 Disherison. 

Disinherit (disinhe*rit), v. Also disen-. 
1450. [Dis- 6.] To deprive or dispossess of 
an inheritance ; ' to cut off from an hereditary 
right ' (J.) ; to prevent (a person) from coming 
into possession of a property or right which in 
the ordinary course would devolve upon him as 
heir. Also fg. 

He was disinherited and turned out of his father’s 
house Hook. And thou, fair moon.. Stoop thy pale 
vipge through an amber cloud, And d. Chaos, that 
reigns here Milt. Comtts 334. Hence Disinhe'rit- 
able a. liable to be disinherited. Disinheritance, 
dispossession from an inheritance. 

Disinlimne (disinhii^*m), v. Also disen-. 
1821. [Dis- 6.1 To unbury, exhume, 
Disinsure, Disintail, etc. ; see Disen-. 
Disi*ntegrable, a. 1796. [f. Disinte- 
grate.] Capable of being disintegrated. 
Disi*nte^ant. 1855. [f. as prec.] i. adj. 
Disintegrating, or becoming disintegrated. 3. 
sb. A disintegrating agent. 

Disintegrate (disi-ntigr(?it),z/. 1796. [Dis- 

6.] I. trans. To separate into its component 
parts or particles ; to reduce to fragments, 
break up, destroy the cohesion or integrity of. 
Also fg. b. To separate as particles from the 
whole mass 1873. 3. intr. To become dis- 

integrated 18 . . . 

I. Marlites .. are not dlsintegiated by exposure to 
the atmosphere Kirwan. To d. the Homeric poems 
Gladstone. 2. The Church itself was fast disintegrat- 
ing Froude. Hence Disi*ntegrative a. tending 
to d. Disintegrator, a machine for reducing sub- 
stances to powder. 

Disintegra*tion. 1796. [f. prec. vb.] The 
action or process of disintegrating, or the con- 
dition of being disintegrated; brealdng up; de- 
struction of cohesion or integrity; spec, in Geol., 
the wearing down of rocks by atmospheric in- 
fluences. Also fg. 

The d. of clay-slate rocks Thomson, of nations Ht. 
Martinkau, of Roman society Merivale. 
Disinte*grity. 1785. [Dis- 9.] Want of 
entireness; disintegrated condition. 

Disinter (disint§*j), v, 1611, [ad. F. dis- 
ent error; see Dis- 4. ] To take out of the earth 
in which it is buried; to unbury, e.\hume. Also 
transf and fig. 

tDismteress,z/. Pa. pple.-essed,-est. 1622. 
[ad. F. disintiresser ; see Dis- 4.] = Disin- 
terest V. -1655. So f Disintere’ssment, dis- 
interestedness. 

Disinterest, sh, 1658. [Dis- 9.] i. That 
which is contrary to interest or advantage; 
prejudice. Now 7 -are. 1662. f 2. Disinterested- 
ness -1805. 

I. Whatever.. tends to the D. of the Public, is evil 
Norris. 

Disi'nterest,z/. Nowrfl!???. 1612, [Dis- 6,] 
I. To rid or divest of interest or concern; to de- 
tach from the interest or party of. 3. To render 
disinterested 1681. 

Disinterest, var. of Disinteressed ppl. a. 
Disi'nterested, ppl, a. 1612. [f. prec. vb.] 
I. Without interest or concern. ? Obs. a. Not 
influenced by interest ; now always, Unbiased 
by personal interest 1659. 

t. A careless d. spirit is no part of his character 
Junius, a. His d. kindness to ns Livingstone. Hence 
Disl*iiterested-ly adv.., -ness. 

DisPnteresting, ///. fz. 1737. [Dis- 10.] 
Uninteresting. 

Disinterment. 1790. [f. Disinter v. + 
-MENT.'l The action of disinterring; exhuma- 
tion; something disinterred, 

Disinttirall, Disinttirone ; see Disen-. 
Disi*ntricate, v. 1598. [Dis- 6.] To free 
from intricacy ; to disentangle, unravel, extricate. 
fDisinttre, v, 1613, [Dis- 6.] To dis- 
accustom “-1644. 

God. .dis-iimring his chosen Israel from his wonted 
call Jacksok. 

Disinve'St, v. 1630. [Dis- 6.] To deprive 
of that with which one is invested; to strip, di- 
vest [lit, and fig.). Plence Di«have’stiture» 
Dlsinve’atnre, the action of disinvesting ; dis- 
invested state. 
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Disinvi'gorate, v. rare, [Dis- 6.] To 
enervate. ^SvD. Smith. 

fDisinvi'te, v, 1580. [Dis- 6.] To retract 
or cancel an invitation to -1665. Hence ^Dis- 
invita'tion, the opposite of an invitation. 

Disinvo-lve, v. 1611. [Dis- 6.] To free 
from an involved condition ; to unfold ; to dis- 
entangle. 

Disja-sked, -et, -it, ///. 0!. Sc, 1816. [’a 
corruption of Dilapidated; decayed 

{lit. and figl). 

Disject (disdge'kt), z'. 1581. [i, h, disject-., 
disjicere', see Dis- i.] To cast or break asunder; 
to scatter. Hence Disje'ction, forcible disper- 
sion, rout. * 

II Disjecta membra, Lat.phr, An alteration 
of Horace’s disjecta 7m7nbra poetue, used = 
Scattered remains. j 

Disjoin (disd.^oi-n), v, [ME. des-, disioyne, \ 
a. OF. desjoign-, desjoindre, mod.F. dijoindre 
: — L. disjungere\ see Dis- 4.] i.To undo the 
joining of; to disunite; to separate; to sunder 
1483. fa. To disjoint -1612. 3. intr, (for 

reji) To part, become separate 1592. _ j 

I. Deserts and . . mountaines disjoyning the provinces ' 
1601. That manage iherfore God himself dis-joyns 
Milt. 3. Till breathlesse he disioynd, and backward 
drew Sha.ks. i 

f Disjoint, sh, ME. [a. OF. desjointe, dis- 
: — L. type '^disjuncta, fern. sb. from disjunct us 
pa. pple. ; see -ade. J A disjointed or out-of- 
joint condition; a dilemma, fix -1553. 

What wyght hat stont in swych disioynte Chaucer, 
f Disjoint, ppl. a. ME. [a. OF. desjoint 
: — L. disjunctus; see prec.] 1. Disjointed, 
out of joint -1717. a. In a dilemma 1500. 3* 
Disjoined; separate -1660. 

Disjoint (disd^ornt), v. ME. [orig. f. Dis- 
joint fpl. a , ; affected by Joint i. tracts. 
To put out of joint ; to destroy the connexion 
and arrangement of ; to dislocate, dismember. 
Also fig, 2. To disjoin, disunite 1583. 3« To 
separate joint from joint; to take m pieces at 
the joints 1587. Also ahsol, 4. intr, (for refl.) 
To be disjointed; to suffer dislocation; to go 
out of joint ; to come in pieces 1605. 

*. To d. the frame of society Pusey. fig. A writer 
of taste. .disjointing the order of his ideas Gibbon. 
a. Great Britain, disjointed from her colonies T. Jef- 
ferson. 3. Like watches hy unskilful! men pis- 
joynted Lovelace. A good Carver . .cuts up, disjoints, 
and uncases with incomparable Dexterity Steele. 
Hence Disjointed ppL a., separated joint from 
joint; disjoined. Disjoi*nted-ly adv., -ness. 
DisjoTntly, i6ai. [t. Disjoint tr. + 
-LY^.J I. Separately; disjunctly : opp. to co7t~ 
jointly 1634. a. Disconnectedly 1621. 
Disjudication, error in Diets, for Dijudica- 
tion. I 

Disjunct (disd3t7'gkt), a. 1594. [acl. L. dis- 
junctus.~\ I. Disjoined, separated ; f distant, 
(Now rare exc. in techn. senses.) 1599. ta. 
Math. « Discontinuous -1597. a* Mus. 
(Opp, to Conjunct.) 1694. 4. Logic, etc. ta. 

-= Disjunctive, b. - Discrete, c. Applied 
to the alternative members of a disjunctive 
proposition. 

3. D. tetrachords separatetl by an inter- 
val of a tone. Hence fDisjumctly adv. 

Disjunction (diS|d3»*gkJon), ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. disjumtionem,] x. The action of dis- 
joining or condition of being disjoined; separa- 
tion, disunion. a. Logic, etc. The relation of 
the terms of a disjunctive proposition ; hence, 
a disjunctive proposition; an alternative i«;88. 

z. Death being.. a d. of the Soul from, the llody 
H, More. 

Disjunctive (diS|d,:5»*nktiv). 1570. [ad. L. 
disjunctivu5,i.disfmctus DISJUNCT, Dlsjoint.'I 
A. adj, t. Having the property of tli.sjoming"; 
characterized by separation, a. Logic, etc, In- 
volving a choice between two (or more) things 
or statements; alternative 1584. 3. Gram, Ap- 
plied to conjunctions that express an alternative 
or imply an adversative relation between the 
clauses which they connect 1628. 

s. JD, proposiiiou, on« in which it is asserted that 
one or other of two (or more) statements is true. B, 
syUogtmt one in which the m^or nremiss is d., and 
the minor affirms or denies one 01 the alternatives 
stated in the ipajor; Uosely. any syllogism containinjg 
a d. premiss. 3. The d. conj unctions . . which bear thS 
contradictory name, because, while they disjoin the 
sense, they conjoin the sentences Harris. 


B. sb. I. a. Logic. A disjunctive proposition; 
see A. 2. Hence generally, b. An alternative 
1533* 2* Gram. A disjunctive conjunction ; 

see A. 3. 

Hence Disju-nctively adv, alternatively, ad- 
versatively. 

Disju*ncture. ME. disjunctura, 

f. disjungerel\ The fact of disjoining or disjoined 
condition; disjunction; breach. Also fig, 
Disjune (disd^wm), sb. Chiefly Sc. arch. 
1491. [a. OF. desjun, -jeun, f. desjuner, -jeuner 
(mod.F. dijeitner) to break fast^ f. des-, d£- + jcun 
: — L,jejunus,\ —DEJEUNER. 

Disk, disc (disk). 1664. [ad. L. discus, a. 
Gr. UoKos quoit, dish, disk. The better spelling 
15 disk.] I. == Discus I. Now Hist. 171$. 

2. A thin circular plate of any material 1803. 

3. Anything resembling a circular plate 1711. 

4. spec. The (apparently fiat) surface or face of 

the sun, the moon, or a planet, as it appears to I 
the eye 1664. Also transf. 5. Bot. A round 
and flattened part in a plant, spec. a. A collec- 
tion of tubular florets m the flower-head of 
Compositoe. b. An enlargement of the torus or 
receptacle of a flower, below or around the 
pistil, c. The flat suriface of a leaf, etc. (In 
these senses always spelt disk.) 1727. 6. Zool. 

A roundish flattened part in an animal body. 
spec. a. The central rounded and flattened part 
containing the oral opening in Echmoderms, 
Coelenterates, etc. b. The set of feathers sur- 
rounding the eye of an owl. c. The flat loco- 
motive organ or 'foot' of a gastropod. 1761. 

7. Anat. Applied to various round flat struc- 
tures, as blood-disks, intervertebral di^ks, etc. 

8. A phonograph or gramophone record 1888. 
I. In empty air their sportive jav’lins throw, Or 

whirl the disk Pope. 

aitrib. and ; d.-armature, an armature 

wound so that its coils lie in the form of a d. ; -barrow, 
a flat circular barrow or tumulus ; -dynamo, a dynamo 
furnished with a d.-armature; -engine, -steam- 
engine, a type of rotary engine in which the steam 
acth upon a revolving or oscillating d,; -owl, the 
barn-owl; -valve, a valve formed by a circular d,, 
with a rotary or reciprocating motion; -wheel, a 
kind of worm-wheel in which the spur-gear is driven 
by a spiral thread in the face of the d. 

Hence Disked a, having or showing a d. {rare). 
Di'skless a. 

tDiSiki*ndiiess. 1596. [Dis- 9.] Unkind- 
ness; unfriendliness. Also with n: and//. -1774. 
fDiSiknow, v. [Dis- 6.] To fail to know, 
to ignore. Sylvester. 

fDisla*de, v. rare, 1609. [Dis- 6.] irans. 
To unlade, unload -1649. ! 

tDisla*dy, v. [Dis- 7 b.] To deprive of the 
rank of a lady. B. Jons. 

Dislea-f, -lea*ve, z/, 1598. [Dis- 7 a.] To 
strip of leaves. 

tDisle*al, a, [ad. It. disleale."] Disloyal. 
Spenser F , Q . ii. v. 5. 

Disli-kable, a, 1843. [f. Duslikb: v.+ 
-ABLE."] Capable of being "disliked; exciting 
dislike, as d. qualities. 

Dislike (disloi-k), sh. 1577. ff. Dislike v.] 
ti. Displeasure, disapproval (as directed to 
.some object) -1742, 2. The contrary feeling to 

liking; distaste, aversion, repugnance. Also 
with a find //. 1597. 1*3- Discord, di.sagrcc- 

ment -1632. 

X. A letter from the government, in d. of such pro- 
ceeilings Pknn. a. We need not show d, too coarsely 
Lytton, Away with these weake dislikes Bp. Hall. 

3. Tr. 4* Cr. II. ill 23(5. Hence tDlsU'fceful a. un- 
plea.sant ; characterized by d. 
fDisli'ke, a. 1596. [Dis- lo.] Unlike, dis- 
similar “X644. 

Dislike (clisbi-k), v. 1555. [Dis- 6 .] n* 

trans. (Only in 3rd pers.) To displease, annoy 
-1814. ta. ifitr. To be displeased or dis.satisfiea 
{wiik ) ; to disapprove {of) -1677, 3. trans. Not 
to like; to regard with aversion ; to have an ob- 
jection to. (The opposite of Like v. ; and so 
less strong than hate.) 1594. fb. To express 
aversion to -1667. 

lie do *t, but it dislikes me 0th, n, ill, 49. % I 

may neither choose whom I would, nor refuse whom 
I d. Merck, V, 1, ii. a6. I newer heard any Souldicr 
d. it M$M,for M, u il iB. Hence DMi'ker. 
DMl*kelili,oo<l. rare. fDis-o.l Improba- 
bility. Scott. 


fDisli'ken, v, [f. Dislike a., after liken.] 
To make unlike; to disguise Wint. T,iv.iv.666. 
fDisli'keness. 1623. [Dis- 9.] Unlikeness 
-1690. 

Dislimb (disli*m), v. 1662. [Dis- 7 a.] 
trans. To cut off the limbs of; to tear limb from 
limb. 

Dislimn (disli'm), v. 1606. [Dis- 6.] i. 
trans. To obliterate the outlines of; to effiice, 
blot out. 2. tntr. (for refl.) To become effaced, 
to vanish 1832. ^ ^ 

1. That [clowd] which is now a Horse, euen with 
a thoght The Racke dislimes, and makes it indistinct, 
As water is in water Ant. ^ Cl. iv. xiv. lo. 

Dislink (disliujk), v. i6io. [Dis- 6.] To 
unlink, uncouple, separate (things that are 
linked J {lit. and fig.). 

fDislive (disbiw), v. 1598. [app. f. Dis- 7 a 
or c + Life.] To deprive of life ; to kill -1631. 

Disload (disl^u-d),z;. 1568. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
and t7itr. To unload, disburden. 
Dislocable(di'sldlcab’l),«. rare, [f. med.L. 
dislocare.] Displaceable. Bentham. 

Dislocate (di-sDk^it), v. 1605. [f. dislocat- 
ppl. stem of med.L. dislocare ; see Dis- i. In 
Eng. as pa. pple. in ME.] i. trans. To put 
out of its proper (or former) place; to displace. 
Now rare. 1623. 2. To put out of proper posi- 

tion in relation to contiguous parts 1660. b. 
spec. To put (a bone) out of joint ; to ' put out ’ 
(a joint or limb) 1605. Also fig. 

1. A plant may be dislocated fiom an old, and 
removed to a new bed Holland. 2. These hands . . 
are apt enough to d. and tear Thy flesh and bones 
Lear xv. ii. 65. fig. He contrived to cl. all their 
military plans T. Jefferson. So Di'slocate ///. a. 

Dislocation (disDk^fJan). ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. med.L. dislocationem', see prec.] i. Dis- 
placement ; spec, displacement of a bone from 
its natural position in the joint ; luxation, b. 
Geol. A displacement in a stratum or scries of 
strata caused by a fracture, with upheaval or 
subsidence; a fault 1695. 'I'ke di.stnbu- 

don of troops to a nuinber of garrisons, camps, 
etc. 1808. Displacement of parts ; dis- 

arrangement ; a disoidered state 1659. 

2. The utter d. of society Pusey. 

Dislodge (dis^-d^), v. 1450. [a. OF. des- 
loger, -logier, f. des-, DiS- 4 + /ogcr to LODGE.] 

I. tra7is. To remove or turn out of a place of 

lodgement; to displace 1500. tb. A'/ll. To .shift 
the position of (a force) -1670. c. Mil. 7'o drive 
(a foe) out of his position 1450. 2. mt7\ (for 

refi.) To go away from one’s lodging or abode; 
to remove 1489. 

X. To d. a wilde Bore Sm X, Herhf-ht, a Ministry 

J. W. Croker, a stone^ I... Stki’Iiiw. 'J'o d. the 

Spani.'irds from their fortifications 1783. 2. Many of 

the inhabitants of Paris began tod. IIumk. Hence 
fDislo’dge sb. dislod;jement. BModgement, 
-lodgment, the act of dislodging ; displaceuKint. 
fDisloi 'gn, v. [a. OF, desloignic?^, f, des-, 
Uis- 1 4- loin far.] To remove to a distance. 
Spenser F . Q . iv. x. 24. 

fDislo've. X533. [Drs- 9.] Unfriendliness, 
hatred -1823. 

Disloyal Cdisloi'ill)^ a. 1477, DF. dcs- 
loial, f, dei>-, 1)18-4-1* loial LoyalI Not loyal; 
unfaithful to the obhgation.s of friend.sbip or 
honour, to the marriage tie, etc. (now iwe ) ; 
wanting in loyalty to the government or con- 
stituted authority; perfidiou-s, treacherous. 

Thou do'st suspect That I haue been disloyall to 
thy bed Fich. It, v. ii. ms hlxecuted by your 
Lordship as seditious and disloyall Frynne. 
Disloyalty (disloi'ftlti). 1481. [ad OF. 
desloyaute (mod.F. dMoymUi), f. duUy&l*, see 
prec, ] The quality of being disloyal ; now tsp. 
Violation of allegiance or duty to one's sovereign, 
state, or government. 

Bittltistre (disl*?*aUt), v, 1638. [l)i«- 7 a.] 
x.To deprive of lustre; to dim, sully, a, intr. 
To lose Its lustre 31890* 

Dismai*l» v, arch. 1450. [a. OF. dmmilkr ; 
see Dis- 4,] To divest of mail ; to break the 
mail off. 

Dismal (di'zmai). ME. [app. - OF* dis 
mal m L, dies maU, Thus orlg. a ih. See 
N.E.DJ 

tA. sS.^ (The original use.) The dm mail, 
evil, unlucky days, of the medimval calendar, 
called also dies Jf^gyptiad ; hence, Evil days 
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(generally), days of gloom, the days of old age 
-1400. 

A waytifj not ]?eis Egipcian dales, l?at we call 
dysmal 1400. 

B. adj. [ong. attnb. use of A.] f i. Of days : 

Of or belonging to the dies malt ; unlucky -1618. 
ta. Of other things : Unlucky, sinister, malign, 
fatal -1632. 3. Disastrous, calamitous. (Now 

rai'e.) 1592. 4. Causing dismay; dreadful; 

now, Causing gloom, depressing, miserable 
1588. 5. Such as causes gloom or depression ; 

sombre, dreary, or cheerless 1617. 6. (Sub- 

jectively) gloomy or miserable 1705. 

I. An ugly feendj more fowle than dismall day 
Spenser. ^4. Dire is the conflict, d. is the din Pope. 

5. Blacke is not knowne among them, they say tis 
dismall and a signe of hell and sorrowe Sir T. Her- 
bert. The dismallest bowlings of the wolves De Foe. 

6. Wrote d. letters to the Court Burnet. 

C. [Ellipt. or absol. use of B.] ti. A dis- 

mal person ; e,g. a funeral mute -1708. ta. pL 
Mourning gaiments -1778. 3. pL Low spirits 

1762. 4. A local name of tracts of swampy land 

on the eastern sea-board of the U.S. 1763. 

Hence Disma*lity, d. cjuality or state ; an in- 
stance of this. Di'smalLze v, to make d. Di*s- 
mal-ly adv., -ness. 

Disman (dism£e-n),z/. 1627. [Dis- 7.] fi. 
trans. To deprive of what constitutes the man 
-16^1. 2. To deprive of men. Kinglake. 

Dismantle (dismse-ntT), v, 1579. [ad. obs. 
F. desmanteller, mod. F. ddmanteler\ see Dis- 4.] 
ti. tmns. To divest of a mantle or cloak {lit, 
andj^g.) -1691. Also ^int 7 \ (for reJlP^. 2. To 
depiivc of (clothing, covering, equipment, or 
fortifications); esp, to strip (a fortress) of its de- 
fences, (a vessel) of its rigging, etc. 1601. 3. 

To render useless for its purpose ; to pull down, 
take to pieces, destroy 1579. 

I. Muffle your face, Dis-mantle you Wini. T. iv. 
iv. 666 . a. Houses.. dismantled of their roofs 1879. 
3. The gun was dismounted . . the carriage dismantled 
and conveyed piecemeal to the opposite shore 1853. 

Hence Disma-ntlement. 
tDisma*rch, 1596. [ad. T. desf?iarc/ier; 
see Dis- 4. ] mtr. To march or fall back, to 
retreat -1635. 

fDismaTry, v. rm-e. [pA.Y . desmarier; see 
D1S-4. 1 To annul the marriage of. I^D. Berners. 
tDismaTshalljZ/.r^r^. [Dis-6.] Toderange, 
throw into confusion. Drumm. of Hawth. 
tDisma'Sk, v. 1588. [ad. obs. F. desmasquer\ 
see Dis- 4.] To divest of a mask or covering ; 
to unmask -1651. 

Dismast (disma-st),». 1747. [Dis- 7a; cf. 
F. dim&ter. J To deprive of masts ,* to break 
down the masts of. 

A furiou.s storm .. dismasted his ship Prescott, 
Hence Disma’straeixt, the action of dismasting. 
tDismaw-, v. 1620. [Dis- 7 c.] To empty 
out from the maw. 

Dismay (disiwi*),jA 1590. [f. Dismay z^.] 
Utter loss of moral courage or resolution in 
prospect of danger or difficulty; faintness of 
heart from terror or inability to cope with the 
situation; tdismaying influence or operation 
(Spenser F. Q. v. ii 40). 

Yet would he not for all his great d. Give over to 
cflect his first intent Spenser F. Q. n. xi, 41. Hence 
Dismay’ft’il a. appalling ; -ly adv. 

Dismay (disma*),z'. ME. [app. repr. Rom. 
type ^disntftgitrt, f. dis-, Dis- app. 

ad. OnG, magan to be powerful or able (see 
M AY 7^). 1 tn if-ms. To deprive of moral courage 
at the prospect of peril or trouble ; to appal or 
paralyse with fear or apprehension ; utterly to 
discourage, daunt, or dishearten* tTo be 
filled with dismay, fa* 'f'o defeat by sudden 
onslaught -1596* t3« To become utterly 

discouraged or faint-liearted -1596, 

%. The enemies were dispersed and dismayed GnsBON. 
a. Spenser F.Q. vi. x* 13* 3. t Fen. Vf m. m. i. 

Hence Dismay‘edn©ii«, dismayed condition. Bis- 
mayer. tBlsmayment, dismay* 

Disme (doim), var* of Dime sif. and v. 
fDismea*»iirable, a. 1474* OF. des- 
vmurabk^ see Drs- 4.] Beyond measure. 
Hence fBismeamrably adv. 
tDiimeattured, a. 1483. [f. Dis- + 

Measured.] t» Unmeasured; unrestrained 
-1585. a. In false measure iS 74 « 
Dismember (disme*mbai)f v. ME. [a. OF . 
dmmmbrer^ mod.F. dimmbnr, L (ult.) Dis- 4 


•4- L. memdrum.'] i. tra?is. To deprive of limbs 
or members ; to cut off the limbs or members 
of ; to tear or divide limb from limb . Also trans f. 
2jxdfig. t2. To cut off, sever from the body 
-1694. Also and transf 3. [f. DiS- 7 b 
4 Member.] To cut off from membership 1649. 

X. Fowls obscene dismember’d his remains Pope. 
To d. (= carve) a Hem Farley. Italy, .poor Italy 
lies dismembered, scattered asunder, not appearing in 
any protocol or treaty as a unity at all Carlyle. 3. 
The new members.. were soon dismembered by vote 
of the house North. Hence Disme*mberer, one 
who or that which dismembers. 

Disme-mbered, ///. a:. 1552. [f. prec.] In 
the senses of the vb. ; spec, in Her. Depicted 
without limbs or members; or, with the members 
s^arate from the body as if just cut off. 
Disme^mberment. 1658. [f. as prec. ; cf. 
OF. desmembrement.'l i.The act of dismember- 
ing {lit. and fig.) 1751 ; quasi-^^7;zm a detached 
part formed by separation from the main body 
1830. 2. Cutting off from membership 1658. 

I. The present violent d. and partition of Poland 
1772. Aversion.. to the d. of their country from the 
Aragonese monarchy Prescott, var. tBismembra*- 
tion. 

Di'smembrator. 1877. [f. med.L. dis- 

77 iembrare.'\ Something that disintegrates or 
dismembei-s ; spec, an apparatus for separating 
flour from bran, after crushing in a roller mill. 
fDismeTit, v. 1484. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] To 
derive of or lose merit; cf. Demerit v. -1629. 
f Disme-ttled,///. a. rare. 1650. [Dis- 7 a.] 
Deprived of mettle; spiritless. 

Dismiss (dismi*s), z/. Pa. t. and pple. dis- 
missed, t-mist. 1477. [app. f. L. dimiss-, ppl. 
stem of dimittere after Dismit, OF. desmetre. ] 
I. tracts. To disperse, dissolve; to disband 1582. 
Also inir. (for refl.). 3. trans. To send away 
(a person); to bid or allow to depart 1548. 
Also transf. of things. 3. To send away or re- 
move from office, employment, or position 1477. 
4. To discard, reject. Also absol, 1610. 5. To 

put away, get rid of 1592. 6. To have done 

with (a subject), bring to an end; hence, to 
treat of summarily 1698. 7. Law. ta. refl. (with 

of or iJif.) To free or e.xclude oneself from a 
burden or advantage --1642. b. To send out of 
court, reject (a claim or action) 1607. 

I. The boys may d. 1809. a. Please you dismisse me, 
eyther with I, oi no 3 Hen. VL m. ii. 78. 3. spec, in 

the army and navy, not debarring from further em- 
ployment in public service otherwise than in the army 
(or navy) : cf. Cashier v. 2. To be dismissed of the 
court Lylv. Dismist the treasury Luttrkll. 5. He, 
smiling, said, D. your Fear Bryden. Hence fBis- 
mi'ss sb. a dismissal. Dismi'ssible, -able a. 
Dismissal (clismrsal). 1806. [f. Dismiss v. ; 
cf. committal, etc. A recent word, repl. the 
more regular Dismission. ] = Dismission, q. v. 
Dismission. (dismi-Jan). 1547. [f. Dismiss 
v.f corresp. to L. dimissionem and OF. desmis- 
sion. See Dismissal,] i. The action of dis- 
missing, or sending away in various directions 
1646. 2. Permission to go, leave to depart ; 

earlier, formal leave-taking 1608, 3. Depriva- 

tion of office, dignity, or position ; disenarge 
from service 1547. 4. Liberation, discharge 

1609. 5. Rejection, discarding 1611. 6. Put- 

ting aside from consideration 1742. 

I. The Diet, .had this Bay a final D. 1711. 3. To 

be punished by d. from the public service Macaulay. 

Dfemissive (dismi’siv), a. 1645. [f. Dis- 
miss z/.l Tending to dismiss; valedictory. 
Dismissory (dismrs9ri)> a. {sb.) 1647. [f. 
Dismiss z/.] « Dimissory. 
fDismi't, V. ME, [app. ad. OF. desmetre., | 
repr. late pop.L. dismittere instead of cl.L. 
dimittere (cf. DrMiT)0 i* trans. To send away; 
to let go. 3. refl. To divest oneself of; to re- 
linquish -1496. 

tDismoTtgage,z'. [Dis- 7 a.] To free from 
mortgage. Howell. 

Dismount (dismairnt),z'. 1544. [DlS-6; 
peril, after OF. desmonter^ 

X, inir. 1. To come down from a height ; to 
descend 1579* down, alight (from a 

horse, etc.; formerly, a vehicle) 1588, 

X. The bright Sunne gynneth to d. Spenser, a. 
Neither yet in the day of battell ought he to d. 
Barret, 

H. trans. x. To come down from; to get off, 
alight from (a horse, etc,) XS89. a. {causal) 
To unseat, unhorse 1599, 3* To remove from 
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that on or in which it has been mounted,^ set, 
or enclosed ; to take (mechanism) to pieces 
1544. 4. To set, put, or bring down; to lower. 

? Obs. 1597. "fS-Ag. (largely from 2) -1718. 

1. He straight dismounts his throne Quarles. 3. 
One of our Ships.. had dismounted Two of their 
Batteries 1707. T'wel. H. ni. iv. 244, ^ 5. But Super- 
sticion dismountes all this [Sense, Philosophy, Piety, 
etc.] ]Bacon._ Hence Bismou*nt sb. an act or method 
of dismounting. 

Disna, Sc. = does not ; see Do v. 
tDisna’tural, a. ME. [ad. OF. desnaturel ; 
see Dis- 4.] (Contrary to nature --1677. 
Disna’turalize, v. 1704. [Dis- 6.] *= De- 
naturalize V . I, 2. 

Disnature (disn^i-tiiu), v. 1450. [ad. OF. 
desnaturer", see DiS- 4.] 'fi. inir. To get into 
or be in a disordered condition. Caxton. 3. 
trans. To render unnatural 1450. 

Disnest (disne*st), v. rat'e. 1596. [Dis- 7 c.] 
To dislodge from, or as from, a nest ; to void 
(as a nest) of its occupants. 

Disobedience (dis^?brdiens). ME. [a. OF. 
desobedience ; a Rom. formation for L. inobedi- 
entia\ see DiS- 4.] The fact or condition of 
being disobedient ; neglect or refusal to obey ; 
violation of a command or of a prohibition ; an 
instance of this. 

Adam.. And Eve.. the worlde dampned..By d. 
Hawes. So fDisobe’diency, fDisobei’sance. 
Disobedient (disi?brdient), <2. ME. [a. OF. 
desobedient ; see prec. ] Withholding obedience ; 
refusing or failing to obey; not observant of 
authoritative command ; guilty of breach of 
prescribed duty; refractory, rebellious. b. 
t 7 'ansf Intractable, stubborn 1588. 

These were not loving subjects, but d. rebels Scott. 
transf. D. to any medicine 1588. Hence Disohe*- 
diently adv. So tBisobersant. 

Disobey (disi?b^i*)j z'- ME. [a. F. disohiir 
: — Rom. dis-, desobedire, for late L. inobedire; 
see Dis- 4.] i. ini 7 \ To be disobedient. 2. 
trans. [The obj. repr. an earlier dative.] To 
refuse or neglect to obey (any one); to neglect 
wilfully, transgress, or violate, the commands 
or orders of ; to refuse submission to ME. 

X. The wish to d. is already disobedience Ruskin. 
2. Ther might nothing hem d. Gower. Him who 
diboheyes Me disobeyes Milt. P. L. v. 6x1. To d. a 
father 1797, God and. the law Jowett. Hence Dis- 
obeyer, one who disobeys; a'rebel, 
tDisobliga-tion. 1616. [Dis- 9.] I. Free- 
dom or release from obligation -1770. 2. A 

slight -1788. 3. The fact or feeling of being 

disobliged -1754 ; a grudge 1754. 
tDiso'bligatory, a. 1649. [Dis- 10.] Not 
binding; releasing froni obligation. 

Disoblige (distjblsi’dg), v. 1603. [ad. F. 
disobliger : — Rom. *disobligare, f. DiS- 4-f-L. 
oiligare.] fi. trans. To release from duty or 
engagement. Const, of, from. -1678. 2. To 

refuse or neglect to oblige ; not to consult or 
comply with the wishes of ; hence, to put a 
slight upon, affront 1632. 3. To inconvenience, 

incommode, annoy 1668. 

I. To d. themselves of their greatest duty Drumm. 
OF Hawth. 2. Colonel Lesley being lately dis- 
obliged (as they called it) by the King, that is, denied 
somewhat he had a mind to have Clarendon. 3. I 
must . . get our disobliging neighbours turned out 
Mrs. Carlyle. Hence BlsoblPgement - Bisobli- 
gation I, 2. Bisobli‘ger (rare). Disobli'glng- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Disobstrtfct, zz. "I Obs. 1611. [Dis- 6.] 

= Deobstruct. 

tDisO’ceident, v. [Dis- 8.] To throw out 
of reckoning as to the west ; to confuse as to 
the points of the compass. Marvell. 
Disocciipa*tion. 1834. [Dis- 9.] Lack of 
occupation, unoccupied condition. 
Disomatotis (d9is(^a'mllt3s),fl!. 1857. [f. Gr. 
SicrciJ/xaTOs; see Having two bodies. 

tDisopi^nion. 1598. [Dis- 9.] i. Adverse 
or mean opinion {of) -lyoS* Difference of 
opinion; dissent {rare) -1640. 
i-Diso'ppilate, v. 1377* “ 

Deoppilate -1652. 

Disorb (dis^ib), 1606. [Dis- 7 a, c.] 
I. trans. To remove from its orb. 2. To de- 
prive of the orb as a symbol of sovereignty 1863. 
TDisCTdaiHiZ'. ME. only. [a. OF. desordener, 
mod.F. disordofmer, a, Rom. formation f, Dis* 
4 4. L. ordinare. ] x. To deprive o f orders, a. 

f {SI) {vein). { (Fr. Mxt). § (fir, fmi, imth). 
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To disorder, derange. Hence fDisoTdained 
^pt a. disordered; immoderate. 
tDisoTdeine, diso*rdeny,at ME. [a. OF. 
desordeni, mod. F. disordonni ; see prec. ] In- 
ordinate, excessive; disorderly -1450. 
Disorder (dispudsi), sb. 1530. [Dis- g ; 
prob. after F. desordre (1530). ] i. Absence or 
undoing of order; confusion; confused state or 
condition. -|-b. Irregularity. Pope. 2. (with ^7 
and//.) An irregularity 1574: ^pec. tan irregu- 
larity of conduct; a misdemeanour -1772. 3. 

Disturbance, commotion, tumult 1532. t4. 

Disturbance of mind -1838. 5. An ailment, 

disease. (Usually weaker than Disease, and 
not implying structural change.) 1704. 

I, Light shon, and ordei from d. sprung Milt. P, L. 
HI. 713. Boughs., twined in picturesque d. Praed. 
b. Pope Mss. Crit, 152. 2. The disorders which 

attended the retreat Sir W. Napier. 3. To prevent 
all d. the train-bands kept a guard on both sides of 
the way 1628. 4. John iii. iv. 102. 5. A slight d. in 

my eye Cowper. 

Disorder (dis/* jdoj), z'. 1477. [app. a modi- 
fication of earlier desordene^ disord&me vb., OF. 
desordemr, after ORDER vb.] i.irans. To put 
out of order ; to throw into confusion ; to dis- 
arrange, derange, upset. Also \intr. (for rejl.). 
t2. trans. To make morally irregular ; to cor- 
rupt -1585. fb. refi. To violate moral order; 
to break loose from restraint ; to go to excess 
-1654. t3. trans. To disturb the mind or feel- 
ings of; to discompose -1819. 4. To derange 

the functions of; to ‘upset' 1526. ts* = Dis- 
ORDAIN I. ~i68r. 6. [f, Dis- 6 + Order v.] 

To countermand 1643. 

j. With.. tresses all disqrdeid Milt. P.L. x. 914. 
4. The east wind . . never fails to d. my head Berkeley. 
This climate is apt to d. the liver (mod.). Hence 
DisoTdered a. disarranged? firregular; de- 
ranged; morbid. DisoTdered-ly -ness. 
Disorderly (dis/’jdaali), a. 1585, [f. Dis- 
order J I. Characterized by dis- 

order, or absence of order ; in a state of disorder; 
confused, irregular, untidy 1632. a. Violating 
moral order, constituted authority, or recog- 
nized rule; lawless; unruly; tumultuous, riotous 
1585. b. spec, in Law, Violating public order 
or morality; constituting a nuisance; esp. in d. 
house 1744. i' 3 ‘ Affected with disorder of the 

bodily functions ; morbid 1655. 

I. A d. and confused chaos Berkeley. 2. Charged 
with being drunk and d. {mod.). Phr. D. person, on& 
guilty of one of a number of offences against public 
order as defined by various Acts of Parliament 1744. 
aisoL as sh a d. person. Hence JDiso’rderliness. 
DisoTderly adv, 

■fDisO'rdinance. ME. [a. OF. desordenance, 
later - 07 i[n)ance.'\ Disorder, confusion, irregu- 
larity -1502. 

fDisoTdinate, a. ME. [Latinized f. OF. 
dmrdcn£,\ i. Not conformed to what is right, 
befitting, or reasonable ; inordinate -1693. 3 * 

w Disorderly a. i. (Only in De Quincey.) 

1. D. gestures 1577. A Prince.. d. in eating Hel- 
LOWEs. Hence tDlsoTdinately adv. 
fDisordlna-tion. 1626. [Jt. Disordain v.] 
« Deordination -X6S4. 

Disorgja*nic, d!. [Dis- 10,] Without organic 
constitution. Carlyle. 

DisoTganiza'tion. 1794. [s.d.F. ddsar^an- 
isation. This family of words dates in Eng. 
from the French Revolution.] The action of 
disorganizing, or condition of being disorgan- 
ized; loss or absence of organization. 

The total d. of society Hr. Martineau, 

Disorganize (dis/uginoiz), *v. 1793. [ad. 
F. disorganiser*, see DIS-4.] To destroy the 
organization of; to break uj) the organic con- 
nexion of; to throw into confusion or disorder. 
Their ever memorable decree of the isth of Decem- 
ber, 1792, for disorganizing every country in Europe 
Burke. Hence DiaoTganizer. 
fDisoTiexit, v, 1655, [ad. F. ddsorimier ; 
see Dis- 4.] trans. To turn from the east ; to 
cause to lose one's bearings; to put out -1835. 
Disorientate (dis69*ri&t^it), z/. 1704- [Dis- 
6.] trans. To turn from an eastward position; 
pa. pfk, not facing due east. Also fig. 

It has a chancel.. strangely disorientated towards 
the south 1853. Hence Diaorlenta’tlon. 

Di'sour. Now Hist. ME. [a. OF., f, dire, 
disant. ] A (professional) story-teller; a jester. 
Disown (dis<?n'n), v, 1620. [f. Dis- 64 
OwN V. Not conn. w. OE. unnan to grant.] 

jc (man). 


1 * 1 . frans. To cease to own; to give up, re- 
nounce, 2. To refuse to acknowledge as one’s 
own, or as connected with oneself; not to own ; 
to repudiate, disclaim 1649. i*3* "To refuse to 

acknowledge or admit; to deny -1726. 

2. To own or d. books 1649. Their Mufti, .disowns 
the Emperor’s Authority 1726. 3. The Court no 

longer d. his. .Majesty’s arrival 1710, Hence Dis- 
ownment, the act of disowning, 1 enunciation. 

i Diso-xidate, v. 1801. [Dis- 6.] Chem 
= Deoxidate -1817. Hence Disoxida'tion 
= Deoxidation. 

tDisO'xygenate, v. 1800. [Dis- 6.] Chem. 
=DEOXyGENATE -1831. Hence Disoxygena*- 
tion = Deoxygenation. 
tDispa-ce, z^. 1588. [? f. Dis- i + Pace.] 

intr, and ref. To walk or move about -1610. 

Long time he did himselfe d. There round about 
Spenser. 

+Dispai*nt, z;. [Dis- i.] To paint diveisely. 

Spenser F, Q, ii. ix. 50. 

fDispai-r, v. 1598. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 

s^arate from being a pair. 

tDispa*nd, v. 1656. [ad. L. dispandere ; see 

Dis- I.] trans. To spread abroad, to expand 

-1732. 

Dispansive (dispsemsiv), a. 1883. [f. L. 
dispans^, ppl. stem of dispanderel\ A term ap- 
plied to a system of lenses with negative focal 
distance; opp. to collective, Syd. Soc. Lex. 
tDispa*ra(iise, v. rare, 1593. [Dis- 7 c.] 
To turn out of paradise. Also fig. -1623. 
tDispa*rage, sb. [ME. desparage, dispa- 
rage, a. OF., f. as next.] i. Inequality of rank 
in marriage; an unequal match -1596. 2. Dis- 

paragement --1615. 

t. Her friends .. dissuaded her from such a d. 
Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 50. 

Disparage (disp^Tedg), v. ME. [a. OF. 
desparagier, f. des-, DiS- 4 ’^parage equality of 
rank.] ti* trans. To match unequally; to de- 
grade by an unequal match -178 1. 2. To lower 
m esteem ME. t3. To lower in position or 
dignity; to cast down -1716, 4. To treat slight- 
ingly ; to undervalue; to vilify 1536. 

X. Moch was this fayrdamysel dysparaged sith that 
she was maryed ayenst al the comune assent of 
England Caxton. z. The j^lace oft-times disparages; 
As, to put the Arke of God into a Cart Bp. Hall. 3 
I am disparaged and disheartened by your com- 
mendations Pope. 4. It is the fashion . . to d. negative 
logic Mill. Hence Dis]^Tageable a. 1 tending to 
d.; to be disparaged. Dispa'rager, a detractor. 
DispaTagingly adv. 

Disparagement (disposTed^ment). i486, 
[a. OF. desparagement."] ti. Marriage to one 
of inferior rank"; the disgrace or dishonour in- 
volved in this -1585. 3 . Lowering of value, 

honour, or estimation; dishonour, indignity, 
disgrace, discredit i486. 3. Depreciation, de- 

traction, undervaluing 1591. 

X. He . , thought that match a fowlc d. Spenser. 
2. Passed sentence may not be recal’d But to our 
honouis great d. Co 7 n. Mrr. i. i. 349. 3. A strong ; 

bias towards, .the d. of the Britons Lewin. ! 

Disparate (di-spar^). 1586. [orig. ad. L. 
disparatus separated (see DiS- i) ; but in use 
often assoc, w. T^. dispar.']^ 

A. adj. I. Essentially different or diverse in 
! kind ; dissimilar, unlike, distinct. In d,ogic, 

used of things or concepts having no obvious 
common ground or genus in which they are 
correlated. 1608, 3* Unequal 1764. 

X. A& remote in their nature.. any two d. things 
we can propose or conceive; number and colour 
T. Burnet, a. Between agc.s so very < 1 . T^amu. 

B. sb. Chiefly //. T'hings so unlike that they 
cannot be compared with each other 1586. 

Hence Di‘sparate-ly adp,, -ness, 
'I'Dispa'rish, MK. [f. F. disparaiss-, azs* 
parattre.] intr. To disappear *-1632. 
Dispa*risb, xs 9 S* [Dis- 7.] To oust 
from one's parish; also, to deprive of the status 
of a parish. 

fDispa*rison. 1609. [ad. L. disparatimem, 
after comparison.] Depreciatory comparison 

tDfspari-tion. 1594. [a,F.] Disappearance 

(dispse’rfti). 1555, [ad F. 
paritF, see Dis- 4,] x, IneciuaUty or dissimi- 
larity in respect of' age, amount, number, or 
quatilyi want of parity 3tS97, a. The quality 


I of being unlike or different. Also with pi. An 
instance or form of this. 1555. 

I. A wife.. fit for him without d. 1651. 2. The dis- 

parities and differences [of men] North. 

Dispark (dispa*ik), z'. 1542 [Dis- 7b] 
trans. To divest of the character of a park; to 
throw open (park-land), or convert (it) to other 
uses. Also t?'ansf. and fig. 

You haue. .Dis-park'd my Parkes, and fell’d my 
Forrest Woods Rich. II, iii. i. 23. He thereupon 
disparks his Seralio, and flyes thence Sir T. Herbert. 
tDispaTkle, -paTCle, v. 1449, [app. a cor- 
rupt form of Disparple.] ~ Disparple -1661. 
tDispa*rple, v. ME. [a. OF. desparpelier, 
f. Rom. dcs- (Dis-) +'*parpaliare, f. ^parpilio, 
^parpalio, app. a changed form of L. papilio, 
-onem butterfly.] trans. To scatter abroad, dis- 
perse -1615. Also intr. (for 7 'cfl.). 

Dispart (dispart), sb. 1578. [?] i. The 

difference between the semi-diameter of a gun 
at the base ring and at the swell of the muzzle 
1588. 2. concr. A sight-mark placed on the 

muzzle of a gun, to make the line of sight 
parallel to the bore; called also d.-sight 1578. 

1. Every Gunner before he shootes must truhe dis- 
paite his Peece, or give allowance for the dispaiie 
Lucar. 

Dispart (dispa *at), v.'^ 1590. [In Spenser, 
app. ad. It. dispariire, repr. L. dispertire to 
distribute. Also f. Dis- 1 + Part zl] x. trans. 
To part asunder, to cleave. 2. To separate, 
sever 1633. 3. To divide into paits; to dis- 
tribute 1629. 4. intr. To part asunder 1633. 

f 5. D. with : to part with (pseudo-arch.) ScoTT. 

I. The Sea.. fled, Disparted by the w'ondrous Rod 
Wesley. 2. Till death d. the union Southey, 4 
The broken heav’ns d. P. Fletcher. 

DispaTt, Z /.2 1587. [f. Dispart sb.] i. 

j trans. To estimate the dispart in (a gun); to 
make allowance for this in taking aim. 2. 'J'o 
furnish wdth a dispart 1669. 

, Dispa'ssion, sb. 1692. [Dis- 9.] l^reedom 
from passion ; dispassionateness ; tapathy. So 
tDispa*ssion v. to free from passion. Chiefly 
in ppl. a. Dispa'ssioned. 

Dispassionate (clispfle*j3n<?t), a. 1594. [Dis- 
10.] Free from the influence of passion; calm, 
composed, cool; impartial. Said of persons, 
their faculties, and actions. 

The wise and dis-passionatc among them 159.4, A 
d. fairness towards older faiths Gri-en. Hence ff^is- 
pa'ssionate v. to free fiom passion {rate), Dis- 
pa*ssionate-ly adv., -ness. 

Dispassioned ; sec Dispassion 7;. 
Dispatch, despatch ((lispiwtj), v. 1517. 
fad. It, dLpacciare, or Sp. despachar to ex- 
pedite, pointing to a L. iyita -paciare {i.pactus 
‘ fastened, fast pa. pple. of pangere). Not re- 
lated to K, dPpccher. Dispatch is the better 
spelling; see N.K.D.] 

I. irafis. 1. Toscncloff po.st-hast<; or with ex- 
pedition. The word regularly used for the 
sending of messengers, me.s.sage.s, troops, mails, 
express trains, etc. 2. d'o dismis.s (a pcr.son) 
after settling hi.s business ; to get rid of. Now 
7 *arc. 3. 'To gtd rid of by putting to death; to 
kill 1330. 4. To rid oneself promptly of (a piece 
of business, etc.); to get through 1533; to dis- 
pose of (food) quickly {collaq.) 1713’, ' ts. To 
remove; to get rid of -1726. t6. To rid (a per- 
son, etc. of, fro 771) -1641. 

X. We..di.spach<?d that poste.-reservyrig thy.s to be 
written by my sellT at laysor Br. Tun.hi'ALU 3. We 
are peremptory to di.sp.atch 'Hiis Viporous 7 raitor 
Cor. in. i. a86. 4, To my office, .wlicre dispatched 

some bu8ines.s PKrys. 5. Dispatebing some by death, 
and other by banishment (hiAvroN. 6. It ami. 1. v. 75. 
n. ifitr. +1. (for nfi.) To start promptly -17x2. 

2, To make haste (to do something), be cmick 
( 06 s, or arch.) 1581. tS* (obsoL from 4.) 'Po 
settle a business; to get through, have done 
(with) -1666. 

X, And now dispatch wo toward the Court a Itm, 
IV, IV. iii, 8a, Hence BispaTcher. tBi»pa*tch- 
meat, the act of dispatching, dispatch. 

Dispatch, despatch (dispse-tj), sb. xsso. 
ff. Dispatch v., or ad. It dispaecio ‘aha.st- 
ning, a riddance ' (Florio). See prcc.] 

1 . 1, The sending off (of a messenger, letter, 
etc.) 1600. +2. Official dismissal; congd -3 e6o8. 

3. Making away with by putting to death; kill- 
ing 1576, 4. The getting (of business, mi affair, 
etc. ) out of hand ; (prompt or speedy) settlement 
1581. Also, Promptitude In dealing with affairs 
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1607. b. Speed, expedition 1573 f 5. The act 
of getting rid (of something) -1653. 

I. The d. of a French Embassy to England Froude. 
3. Learii.x. 127. 4. Clerk-like * despatch of business ’ 
1837. Dispatch is no mean Virtue m a Statesman 1680. 

II. Concr. and transf. senses, i. A written 
message sent off speedily; spec, an official com- 
municatnn relating to public affairs 1582. a. 
An agency for the quick transmission of goods, 
etc. ; a conveyance by which goods, etc., are 
dispatched 1694. 

X. Excepting upon very important occasions I write 
my dispatches without making a draft Wellington. 

attrtb. and comb.', d. -boat, a swift vessel used in 
d duty ; -box, a box for carrying dispatches -rider, 
esp. motor-cyclist or horseman tarrying dispatches ; 
-tube, a tube in which letters, etc , are transported 
by a current of air. Hence Dispa'tchful a. having 
the quality of dispatching; speedy, expeditious 
or arch.), 

Dispathy, obs. f. Dyspathy. 

Dispauper (clispp’psi), 'v. 1631, [Dis- 7 b.] 
To deprive of the privileges of a pauper ; to dis- 
qualify from suing in formd pauperis^ i.e. with- 
out payment of fees. 

Dispau‘perize, 57. 1833. [Dis-6.] To free 
from thestate of pauperism ; to free from paupers. 
Dispeace (disprs). 1825. [Dis- 9. Oiig. 
The absence or reverse of peace j un- 
easiness (of mind) ; dissension, enmity. 

Scotland had elements of d. Burton. 
tDispee*d, v. 1603. L^PP* It. dis- 

pedire, f. Dis- i; but in Eng. assoc, w. Speed.] 
irafis. To send off (promptly) ; rejl. to get away 
quickly -18x4. 

Dispel (disped), v. 1631. [ad. L. dispeUere\ 
see Dis- i.") irans. To drive away in different 
directions or in scattered order; to disperse by 
force, dissipate. Also intr, (for rcjfl.). 

He.. gently lais’d Their fainted courage, and dis- 
pel'd their fears Milt. P, L, i. 530. Melt, and d., 
ye spectre-doubt't Campbell. Hence Dispedler, he 
who or that which dispels. 

Dispence, var. of Dispense. 

Dispe*n<l, v. Ohs, or arch. Pa. t. and pple. 
dispended, dispent. [ME. des-., dispenden, a. 
OK. despmdn (mod.F. dipendre) : — late L. dis- 
pendere to weigh out, etc.; see Dis- i. Cf. 
Expend, Spend.] i. irans. To pay away, ex- 
pend, spend, a. pass. To be e.xhausted or spent ; 
to come to an end ME. 3. To waste, squander 
ME. 4. To Dispense ME. 

X. To d. shot, time 1582, money 1680, oaths Swift. 
a. Til hese issue male be dispended 1452. So fDis- 
pemder = Dispknsator. 

Dispeiidious (dispemdios), a. 1557. [ad. 
Ij, dispendioms. Ci. mod.'F, dispendieux.] fi. 
Hurtful, a. Expensive; extravagant 1727. So 
||Dispe*ndium. [L.l Loss; expenditure; ex- 
pense. 

Dispensable (^disj^emsab’l), a. 1533. [ad. 
mad.l j,dispejisabuis,i.dispensare to Dispense.] 

I . EccL Subject to dispensation, a. Allowable, 
cxcu.sablc. ? Obs, 3:589. 3. That can be done 

without; unes.sential; unimportant 1649. Hence 
Dispensability. Bispemsableness. var. 
tDispemsible a, (in senses i, 2). 

Dispensary (dispe-nsari). 1699. [f.L. type 
disip'usarlurn, dispmsanus (liber ) ; f, dispens- 
ppl stem of L. dispendere. ] i. A place in which 
mcdicine.s are dispen.scd.' spec, A charitable 
institution, where medicines are dispensed and 
medical advice given grati.s, orforasraall charge, 
ta. iratisf A collection of the drugs, etc., men- 
tioned in the pharmacopoeia -1774. “ 

Dispensatory i. -1725. | 

Di*spensate,?A rare, 1701. ILL.dispmsai^, 
dispenstm; cf. comprnsaie.] « Dispense. 

Conceptions of widely dispenmted happiness W. 
iRvma 

Dispeimtion (dispens/bjon). ME, [a. K., 

or ad. L. dispcmalimem,} 

%, i. The action of dispensing or dealing out; 
di.striUution ; economical disposal, a- The pro- 
of dispensing medicines or medical pre- 
scriptions 1646. 

X# I’he d. of inli grace unto all men SKWOffiN. 

II, X, I'hc action of administering, ordering, 
or managing ; the system by which things are 
adminhterea. [From the L. use of disMnsaiia 
m tr. Or. ^tmpoiita In a. Steward- 

ship (arch») ME* a* Ordering, management; 
esp, the ordering of eventi by divine providenoe 


ME.; with a and//. 1652. 4, Theol. A reli- 

gious order or system, conceived as a stage m 
a progressive revelation, expressly adapted to 
a particular nation or age, as the patriarchal. 
Mosaic^ Christian d.; also, the age 1643. 

3. Mysterious dispensations of Providence Dickens. 
HI. I. £cc/. The granting of licence by a pope, 
archbiahop, or bishop, to a person, to do what 
is forbidden, or omit what is enjoined by eccle- 
siastical law, etc. ; the licence so given ME. 
Also transf . and fig. 2. Law. The relaxation 

or suspension of alaw in a particular case 1607. 
3. transf. Exemption from any obligation, fate, 
etc. ; remission. ? Obs. 1653. 4. The action of 

dispensing with anything 1593. 

2. A way of preventing the King’s, d. with Acts 
1667. 3. A d from ceremonious visits Johnson. 

Hence Dispensa^tional a, pertaining to d., or 
to a d. 

Dispe-nsative, a, (sb.) 1528. [ad. L. dis- 
pensaiivus, i. dispensare.'X ti. Administrative, 
official; pertaining to a dispensator -1656. 3. 

Giving dispensation; dispensatory 1621. Hence 
Dispemsatively adv. 

Di-spensa.tor. Now rare. ME. [a. AF. 
dispensatour, ad._(ult.) L. dispensatorem. Orig. 
stressed on final.] One who dispenses ; a dis- 
penser, a distributor, fb. A steward -1698. 
So Dispensa*trix, a female d. 

Dispe-nsatory, sb. 1566. [ad. med.L. dis- 
pensaforium, dispensatorms (liber) \ see next.] 
I. A book m which medicinal substances, their 
composition, method of preparation, and use 
are described; a pharmacopoeia. Alsoy/^. ts. 
= Dispensary i. -1799, 

Dispe*nsatory, a. 1635. [a-^- L. dispensa- 
see Dispensator.] +i. =Of or pertain- 
ing to the office of a dispensator, or steward, or 
to administration -1679, a. That gives dis- 
pensations 1647. Hence Dispemsatorily adv. 
by dispensation. 

tDispe^nse, sb. ME. [a. OF. despmse^ ad. 
late h.dispensa, sb. from pa. pple. of dispendere : 
prob. affected by OF. despens : — L. dispensum. 
In sense 4, prob. from the vb.] i. The act of 
spending -1664; pi, expenses -1718; money to 
spend -1652. 3. The act of bestowing liberally 
-1595. 3* = Spence 1622. 4. « Dispensa- 

tion III. I. -1777. 

Disjpense (dispems), v. ME. [a. OF. de-, 
dispenser, ad. L. dispensare (freq. of dispendere). \ 

I. from L. in classical senses, i. ti-ans. To 
deal out, distribute; to bestow in portions; +to 
spend (time, talents) -1649, Med. To make 
up ^edicine) ; to put up (a prescription) 1533. 

X. To d. favours and disfavours 1647, equity 1894. 

II. from med.L. dispensare in eccles. use. i, 
mir. To deal dispensatorily, to use dispensatory 
power ME. fa. trans. To relax the law in 
reference to (some thing or person) ME. 3. To 
dissolve, relax, or release by dispensation 1532. 
t4. To do without ; = D. with -1647. ts. intr. 
To make amends for. Spenser F. Q. i. hi. 30. 

X. When he dispenseth he sheweth the case whereon 
hedlspenseth to be contained under the meaning of 
the law Harpsfield. 2. The Pope, dispensing all 
things for money 1566. 3. Thy holy vow dispensed 

Massinger. Dispensed from all necessity of provid- 
ing for himself Johnson. 

Iffir. D. vrith. [Orig. = med.L. dispensare cum 
aliquo {ut possit), etc.] a. To exempt, excuse (a 
person) from doing something ; ftp compound with, 
tor an offence, etc* {rare), b. To give special exemp- 
tion or relief from ; to relax or set aside the obligation 
of; to do away with; to do without, fc-, To grant 
a dispensation for (something illegal or irregular); 
fto do with, put up with. 

Hence Dispenser, one who dispenses, deals out, 
or administers. Dispensing vbl. sb, and ppl. a,; 
also aiirib., as in dispensing power. 

tDispe*iisive, a. 1590. [f. L. dispms-^ dis- 
p&nderc?^ i. Given to spending or distributing 
-1677. 3, Subject to dispensation. Marlowe. 
Dispeople (disprpl), v. 1490. [ad. OF. 
despeupkr, Rom. formation from des-, L. dis-, 
Dis- 4 I. Depopulate 2. fs. 

[Dis- 7 b.]To cut offfrom being a people -1687, 
X. Some cruel! Lord . . could . . d. a whole parish 
3:649. iramfi. We will d. all the elements To please 
our palates Randolph. Hence Dispeo'pler, one 
who or that which dispeoples. 
fDispeTge, v, 1530. [acL I^. disfergere?)^ 
Disperse v. -1657. 

Dispe^rmous, df. 1760. <• Gr.o'?rl/j- 


/z(ar- + -OUS.] Boi. Having two seeds, var. 
Dispe*rmatous. 

Disperple, obs. var. of Dispar ple v. 
Dispersal (dispousal). 1821. [f. Disperse 
z^.] Dispersion. 

Disperse (dispous), v. 1450. [a. F. dis- 
perser, f. dispers, ad. L. dlspersus, pa, pple. of 
dispergere.'\ 1. trans. To scatter in all direc- 
tions; to rout. 2. To spread about; to send 
to, or station apart at, various points. Bsp. in 
pa. pple. 1529, b. intr. (for ref.) To go diffe- 
rent ways 1672. 7*3. irans. To divide, dispart 

-1600. 4. To distribute from a source or centre 

1555' 5- To spread about; to diffuse 1576. 6. 

To dissipate 1563. Also intr. 7. trans. Optics 
Of a refractive medium : To scatter (rays of 
i light) 1654. 

X. Her feet d. the powdery snow Wordsw. 2. Dis- 
persed throughout the museums of Europe Yeats. 
4. Wee.. find Charles Butler guiltie of dispersing bad 
monie 1693. 6. At length the sonne..pisperst those 

vapours that offended vs Com. R7 r i. i. 90. Hence 
DispeTsed-ly adv., -ness. Dispe*rser, one who 
or that which disperses. 

Dispersion (disps’jjsn). ME. [a. F., or ad. 
L. dispersionem; see Disperse z.'.] 1. The ac- 

tion of dispersing or scattering abroad ; the state 
of being dispersed 1450. 2. The action of diffus- 
ing; diffusion 1664. 3. Med. The removal of 

inflammation, etc., from a part; dissipation 
^753* 4* Optics. The divergence of the diffe- 

rent-coloured rays of a beam of composite light 
when refracted by a prism or lens, or when 
diffracted, so as to produce a spectrum ; esp. in 
reference to its amount 1727. Also attnh. 

I. I conceiv’d that our d. was a necessary cit cum - 
stance to be fulfil’d Ben Israel. Phr. The D.x The 
Jews living dispersed among the Gentiles after the 
Captivity {John vii. 35); =i Diaspora ME. 
Dispersive (disp§*jsiv), a. 1627. [f. L. type 
disperstvus.‘\ Having the character or quality 
of dispersing ; in Optics, having the quality of 
causing the different-coloured rays of light to 
diverge; see Dispersion 4. 1802. Hence Dis- 
pe*rsive-ly adv., -ness, d. quality. 
Dispersonate(disp5*JsJ'n5it),z^. 1624. [Dis- 
6. ] To divest of personality. So DispeTsonal- 
ize V. 

Dispersonify (dispoJs/*nifoi), v. 1846. 
Di s- 6. 1 To represent or regard as impersonal, 
-fence Dispersomifica'tion. 

Dispe'tal, v. 1863. [Dis- 7 a.] To strip of 
petals. 

Disphenoid (doisfrnoid). 1895 [Di-2 i.] 
Cryst. A solid figure contained by eight isosceles 
triangles. 

fDispi’Cion. 1510. [? [, h. dispicere ; but cf. 
DISPUTISOUN.] Disputation -1553. 

Dispic’ce, z/. 1477. [ad.OV. despiecer; see 
Dis- i.l To divide into pieces. 

Dispint (dispiTil), v, 1642. [Dis- 7 a.] 
f I. trans. To deprive of essential quality ; to 
weaken ; to deprive (liquor) of its spirit --1713. 
3. To lower the spirits of, depress 1647. ts- 
To extract and transfuse the essence of. Fuller. 

X. He that has dispirited himself by a debauch 
Collier. 2. To d. the sufferer from future exeitions 
Combe. ^ Hence Dispi'ritment. 

Dispirited (clispiTitM),///. 1647. [f. 
prec. + -ED ^.] f I. Deprived of essential quality ; 
spiritless -1758. 3. Cast into low spirits; dis- 

heartened, dejected 1647. 

X. Flat, D., or Dead Drink 1700. 2. A few unarmed, 
d. men 1741. Hence Dispi*rited-ly adv., -ness. 
Dispiteous (dispi'tzbs), rt. 1803. [orig. var. 
of Despiteous ; now taken as f. Dis- 10 + 
Piteous.] Pitiless, merciless. Hence Dis- 
pite ous-ly adv., -ness. 

Displace (displ^i's), v. 1551. [ad. OY.des- 
placer, mod.F, ddplacer\ see DiS- i, 4.] i. 
trans. To shift from its place; to put out of the 
I proper or usual place. 3. To remove from a 
position, dignity, or office 1553. 3. To oust 

from its place and occupy it mstead 1774, 

X, piy diadem displaced, thy .sceptre gone CiowPKR. 
,a. King Solomon displaced Abiatbar the high precst 
Foxe, 3, To d. by regular garrisons the troops of 
the Thakurs X844. In three years., this weed, .ab- 
solutely displacea every other plant on the ground 
A. R. WALLACE. Hence Dlspla'ceabl© a, that may 
be displaced. Dlsplaxer, one who or that which 
displaces ; Bkarm. a Percolator, 

Displacexuent (displ^ixm^nt). i6i3[. [£ 
Displace u. + -me nt. J i , The act of displacing 
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or fact of being displaced. 2. Physics* The 
amount by which anything is displaced; the 
difference between the initial position of a body 
and a subsequent position 1837. 3. = Re- 

placement 1868. b. Hydrostatics, The dis- 
placing of a liquid by a body immersed in or 
floating on it; the amount or weight of fluid so 
displaced by a floating body, e.g. a ship 1802. 
c. Phartn, — Percolation 1883. 

I. His d. from the Regency of France Speed. A 
vertical d. of the strata Haughton. 3. The d. of 
human labor through . . machinery 1 880. b.^ Phr. 

Centre of d , ; see Centre sb. Her total length is 320 
feet.. with a d. of 11,407 tons 1876, 
Displacency(displ/i*sensi).Nowr^r^.i652. 
[ad. med.L. displacmtia (Dis- 4). See also 
Displice NCY.] The condition of being dis- 
pleased with something ; displeasure, dissatis- 
faction, dislike. (The reverse of complacency^ 
var. -tDispla'cence. 

Displant (disjoin 1491. [ad, OF. 
planter : — Rom. '^displantare, for L. deplantare,~\ 
I. trans. To remove (a plant) from the ground; 
to uproot. Also ta* To undo the settle- 

ment or establishment of (a * plantation’ or 
colony) “1660. 

X. pig. He must..d. vices, and plant the contrarie 
vertues 1612. a. All those countryes* which . , had 
bene planted with English, were shortly^ displanted 
and lost Spenser. Hence fDisplanta’tion. 
fDispla’t, V* [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] trans. To un- 
plait. Hakewell. 

Display (displ^^*), v. ME. [a. OY.des- 
pleier {-plier, •‘ployer) : — L. disphcare. See 
also Deploy, and Splay. ] i . trans. To unfold, 
expand, spread out ; to unfurl (a banner, sail). 
Now Obs, exc. as influenced by sense 3. fb. 
Mil. = Deploy v. 2. ~i6io. 2. To lay or place 
with the limbs extended ; to extend (a limb, 
wing, etc.), spec, in Her . ; see Displayed 2. 
ME. 3. To open up to view, exhibit to the 
eyes, show ME. ; in Printing, to make more 
prominent by larger type, spacing, etc. 1888. 
4. To unfold or exhibit to other senses, or to the 
mind; to make manifest 1575. 5. esp. To ex- 

hibit ostentatiously; to make a show of 1628. 
Also ’^intr. (for refi,) Lear IL iv. 41. 6. trans. 

To allow to be seen, to betray 1602. t7» To 

depict, describe; to e.xpound; to unfold (a tale) 
-1808. t8. Med. To disperse. Topsell. Ug. 
To discover, descry. [As if ‘ to unfold to one’s 
own view *.] 1590. 

X. [He] displaid his sails to a prosperous west wind 
Earl Monm.^ 3. More recently the Royal Banner 
has alway.s displayed the Arms of England Boutell. 
4. Their labour to d. Quarles, To d. insubordination 
1885. 5. These few good parts hee has, hee is no 
niggard in displaying Earle. 6 . He began to d. . . 
some token of suspition 1632. Hence Display* er. 
Display, sb. 1583. [f. prec, vb.] i. The 
act of displaying; exhibition, manifestation 1680; 
ta description -17x4. 2. An exhibition, a show 

1665. 3. Show, ostentation x8 16. Printing. 
The selection and arrangement of types so as 
to call attention to a word, line, etc, 1824. 

*. An occasion for the d. of his powens Froude. a. 
The d. of dahlias 1845. 3. Fatal to the man of letters, 
fatal to man, is the lust of d. ICmerson. 

Comb. : d.-letter, -type, a letter or type used for 
displaying printed matter ; -stand, a stand, rack, or 
shelf, etc, for displaying goods. 

Displayed (disput'd), ME. [f. prec. 
vb.] I. Unfolded, unfurled, spread open to 
view; expanded, as wings, leaves, etc. 1578. 
2. Her. Having the wings expanded : said of a 
bird of prey ME. 

fDi-sple, V, 1492, [app. f. Dlscipline sh. 
or trans. To subject to discipline ; esp. as 
a religious practice -1641. 

Bitter Pcnauncc, with an yron whip, Was wont him 
once to d. every day Spenser K Q. t. x, 27. 
tDisplea'Sance. ME. [a. OF. desplaisanu, 
mod.F. diplaisance\ see next.] The fact of 
being displeased; displeasure, dissatisfaction, 
annoyance; a cause or instance of this -1590, 
fDisplea'Sant, a. ME. [a. OF. desphuant, 
ppl. adj, of desplaire.'] x. That displeases; un- 
pleasant, disa^eeable -1668. 2. Displeased 

-1709. Hence tDleptea^saiit-ly adv,, •f'Otteaa* 
Displease (displi'z), ME. h.OKdes^ 
plais-, pres, stem of desplaisir, de^laire, refhsh. 
repr. of L. dispUcere, Rom, '^aisptacert; see 
Please.] i. intr. To cause displeasure, dis- 
satisfaction, or dislike, a. trans. [The object 


repr. an earlier dative. J To be dibpleasmg or 
disagreeable to ; to offend, annoy, vex ME. 

t, Ev’n spring displeases, when she shines not here 
Pope. 2. He put them al to deth that displesid him 
Caxton. The world, in^ the^ main, displeaseth me 
Arbuthnot. pig. My miith is much displeas’d, but 
pleas’d my woe Meets, for M, iv. i. 13. Hence Dis- 
plea*sed-ly t*ness. Dis.plea*smg-ly adv., 
•ness. 

Displeasure (disple*,:5fuj), sb. 1470. [orig. 

а. OF. desplaistr, mod.F. diplatsir, infin. used 

subst. ; later, conformed to Pleasure.] i. 
The fact or feeling of being displeased or 
offended ; a feeling varying in intensity from 
dissatisfaction or disapproval to indignation 
1484. ta. The opposite of pleasure; discom- 
fort, unhappiness ; sorrow, trouble -1875. 1^* 

with a and pi. -1686. 3. That which causes 

offence or trouble; injury; a wrong, an offence 
{arch.) 1470. t4. A disagreement -1576. 

1. An indication of the d of Heaven Froude. Phr 

To take d.: to take umbrage. 2. When good is 
proposed, its absence carries d. or pain with it Locke. 
3. Hast thou delight to see a wretched man Do out- 
rage and d. to himself Com. Err. iv. iv. 119, 4. 

During the d. betweene him and Earle Godwin Lam- 
BARDE. Hence Displea'surable a, disagreeable 
{rare). Displea*sure v. to cause d. to (arch.). 

Displemsh. (disple*nij),z; Sc. 1639. [Dis- 

б. ] To deprive of furniture, supplies, or (farm) 
stock. Hence Disple'nisliment. 
fDi'Splicence. 1605. [ad. L. dispHcentia, f. 
displicere. Cf. Displacence. ] Displeasure, 
dissatisfaction -1736. 

Displicency (di*splisensi). 1640. [f. as 

prec.j = DISPLACENCY. 
fDisplO’de, v. x 66 'j. [ad. L. displodere, f. 
Dis- I + plaudere.'] trans. To discharge with 
an explosion ; intr. to explode -1812. So 
fDisplo'sion, the action of disploding. tDis- 
plo’sive a. eruptive. 

Displume (displ«*m), v. 1480. [f. Dis- 7 a 
+ Plume jA] fi. ira?is. Of birds : To cast 
(their feathers), Caxton. 2. = Deplume v. 
{lit. and pig.) 1606. 

2. Wastes where the wind's wings break Displumed 
by daylong ache Swinburne, pig. Humblenes may 
flaring Pride d. Sylvesi er. 

tDispoi*nt, v.'^ 1483. [a. OF. despointier, f. 
des-, Dis- 4 •+■ '■pointier in apoiniier to Appoint. ] 
I. To dismiss, discard; to deprive ^/-i489. 2. 
To disappoint. Const, of. -1565. 

Dispoimt, [Dis- 7 a.] To deprive of 
the point. Sylvester. 

Dispond ; see Despond. 

Dispondee (dmsp^*ndr). 1706. [ad. L. dis- 
pondeus (also used) ; see Dl- 2.] A double 
spondee. Hence Dispondadc a. 

Dispone (disp<?u*n), v. Chiefly Sc. ME. 
[ad. L. disponere\ see DiS- i.] fi. trans. To 
set in order -1588. t2. To dispose to or for 

[ (something) ; to incline -1613. ts- To dispose 
of -1580. 4. Sc. Law. To make over or convey 

officially or in legal form 1555. ts* intr. or 
absol. 1 o make disposition, arrange --1605. 
Hence Dispomee*, the person to whom a con- 
veyance is made. Disposer, tlic person who 
conveys property. 

Disponent (disp<?a*nicnt), a, 1613. [ad. L. 
disponenteni ; see prec. ) Disposing ; inclining 
towards a particular end. 

Disponge, var. f. Dlspunge. 

DispO'pe, V. 1622. [Dis- 7 b.] To deprive 
of the popedom. 

Disport (dispo»ut), jA arch. ME. [a. AF., 
OF, desport \ see next.] x. Diversion; relaxa- 
tion ; amusement {arch. ), 2, A pastime, game, 
sport {arch.) ME. '[3. Merriment -i8ox. 
!Disik)rt (clispdRMt), v. ME. [a* AF. diS- 
porter f (nIt.)<3?4fjp-,DlS-i portare, ] 

ti. trans. To divert (from sadness, etc.); to 
amuse -1665. 2- ref. To cheer, divert oneself; 
now esp. to play wantonly, frolic, gambol ME. 
3. intr. (for reft.) ■»* prec, X480* t4, trans. To 
turn away (rare) 1450. 

t. All the way we sail'd .. we were disported by 
Whales Sm T. Herriert. ■. Whilst he disported 
himself at the court of France Drumm* or Hawth. 

3. I her caught disporting on the greene SrKNSKR. 
Hence DlupoTtlvft <*, inclined to d, {rare). Dis- 
po'itment Disroar sb. 

Disposable (dispd^a*2ab’l),<*. xdas* ff. Dis- 
pose V,] Inclinable (ta something) (rare) 


1652. 2. Capable of being disposed of ; capable 

of being put to some use ; at (some one’s) dis- 
posal 1643. 

2. A disposeable surplus Burke. D. as literary 
ware Masson, 

Disposal (dispJu’zal). 1630. [f.DisPOSEz;. -b 
-AL®.] The act or faculty of disposing. ti.The 
action of arranging, ordering, or regulating by 
right of power or possession ; control, direction ; 
ordinance, appointment, dispensation -1710. 
2. The action of disposing of, settling, or defi- 
nitely dealing with 1648. 3. The action of giv- 

ing or making over ; bestowal, assignment 1660. 
4. Power or right to dispose of; control, com- 
mand, management ; usu. in phr. at (in) one's 
d. 1630. 5. = Disposition i. 1828. 

1. Tax not divine d. Milt. Sams. 210. a. Direc* 
tions about the d. of your money Gay. 3. The right 
of d. is suspended Stephen. 4. A very pretty young 
Lady, in her own d. Steele. 

Dispose (disp^u-z), v. ME. [a. OF. disposer y 
f. L. dis^, Dis-i-f7>t7J<?/'(see Pose); substituted 
for L. disponcre, Cf. Compose, Depose.] 

I. trans. I. To place suitably, adjust ; to ar- 
range m a particular older ME. ; to put away ; 
to put in place, distribute (now raie) ME.; tto 
assign, appoint -1697. fat. To regulate ; to 
order, control, direct -1677. i* 3* To bestow, 
make over; to deal out, distribute -1818. 4. 

To make fit or ready ; to fit, prepare (to do, or 
to or for something) (arch.) ME. 5. To give 
a tendency or inclination to ; to incline, make 
prone {to, or to do something) ME. 

X. The sterres . . hen disposed in signxs of bestes 
Chaucer. The town is .handsomely disposed 1777. 
Ye Gods, to better Fate good Men d. Dryden. a. I 
wyll d. this mater as I shall thynke best Palsgr. 4. 
Therefore will we d. our selves to suffer Fleming. ^ 5. 
Not that I imagine geometry disposeth men to in- 
fidelity Berkeley. They ate Lettuse after supper . . 
to d. them selves to sleepe 1599. 

IL intr. To make arrangements : to ordain, 
appoint ME. ; fto make terms x6o6. 

You did suspect She had dispos’d with Caesar Ant, 
(J- Cl. iv. xiv. 123. 

Phr. To d. of: ta. = sense 1 . 2. b. To deal with 
definitely; to get rid of; to get done with, finish, 
c. To make over by way of sale or bargain, sell. 
Dispo*se,j^. "t Obs. 1590. [f. piec,] ti. - 
Disposition i. 1603. ta. “ Disposal i. -X671, 
fa. = Disposal 4. -1741. t4* Disposals. 
-1673. 5* tMental constitution or inclination 

“1628; air, pose (rare) 1601. 

2. The unsearchable d. Of Highest Wisdom Milt. 
Sams. 1746. 5. He hath a person, and a smooth d., 
To be suspected 0 th. i. iii. 403. 

Disposed (disp^u’zd), fpL a, ME. [f. as 
prec. +-ED 1 .J I. Arranged, appointed, pre- 
pared, etc. ; see Dispose v. i, 4. fa. In a 
(specified) condition of body or health -1694. 3. 
Having a (particular) dispo.sition or turn of mind 
ME. 4. Inclined ME. ; inclined to merri- 

ment -1616. Hence Dispo'sed-ly adv, , -ness. 
tDispO'sement. 1583. [£ as prec. + -ment.J 
Disposition, disposal -’I679. 

Disposer (dispdh*zoj). 1526. [f. as prec. •!- 
-ER ] One who or that which disposes ; see 
Dlspose V. I, 5. 

My Author and D., what thou bidst XTnargu'd I obey 
Milt, P. L. iv. 635. 

-[•Dispo*sit, V. rare. [f. I... disposit- ppl. stem,] 
To deposit. Glanvilt.. 

Disposition (disp«>zi'*jbn), ME, [a. F., ad. 
dispositlonem, f. disponcre. to DISPONE. Not 
derivationally related to Dispose ; cf. Composi- 
tion.] 

I, X. The action of setting in order, or con- 
dition of being set in order; arrangement, order; 
relative posiHon 1541. 2, Arrangement (of 

affairs, measures, etc.), esp. for the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose; plan; complexion of aflairs 
MK. 3. * DISPOSAL I. ME. 4. The action 
of disposing of; spec, in Lawy the action of dis- 
poning; power of disposing of ; esp, in phr. at 
(in) one's d. (- DISPOSAL 4) MK. 

I. The divers d. of the clouds Fulkk, JO, .. in 
Architecture, is the just placing of all the several 
Parts of a Building, according to their yiroper Order 
PwiLLirs. »* I emue fit d. for my Wife . . With such 
Accomodation and besort As leuels with her breeding 
Otk. I. iii. 237. The military dispositions of Julian 
were skilfully contrived G*»»on, 4. The choice of 
action or of repose is no longer In our d. Owson. 

n. tx. AsiroL The situation of a planet In a 
horoscope -1590. »* Turn of mind MK, 3. 
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The state or quality of being disposed {fo, or 
fo do something) ; mclmation (occas. = desire, 
intention) ; the condition of being (well or ill) 
disposed towards ME. tb. Mood, humour 
-1764. t4* Physical constitution -1813. 5. 

Physical aptitude, or tendency {to, or to do 
something) ME. f 6. Physical condition -1732 ; 
normal condition {ran) -1632. 

a. [The] saturnine dispositions of the English 1779. 
3. Testiness is a d. or aptness to be angry L,ocke. 5. 
The different dispositions of wool, silk, etc. to unite 
with the colouring particles 1791. 

Hence Disposrtional a. relating to d. (rare). Dis- 
posPtionedT ppL a, having a (specified) d. 
Dispc^itive (disp^zitiv), fz, 1483. [a. F. 
dispositif, -•ive, ad. L. type '^disposiHvus, f. dts~ 
positus.] 1 1. Characterized by special disposi- 
tion (rare). Caxton. a. That disposes or in- 
clines : often opp. to effective 1612. 3. Relating 

to control or disposal 1613. f 4. Of or pertain- 
ing to natural disposition -168 1. 

a. Some causes are d., adiuuant, or impetrant 1624. 
Hence Dispo’sitively. "iObs, 

Dispositor (^dispp-zitoi). 1598. [a. L., f. 

dtsponere.'] Astro L ‘ The lord of a sign in its 
relation to another planet.’ 

Dispossess (disp^fee's), v. 1494. [ad. OF. 
despossesser, f. des-, DiS- 4 ■hpossesser.'] i. tran?. 
To put out of possession; to deprive of the 
possession of; to dislodge, oust. Also transf 
and 72. To cast out, or rid of (an evil 
spirit) -1845. 

x. His father and grandfather had been too powerful 
for the house of Vicenza to d. them H. Walpole. 
Hence I>isposse*ssion, the action of dispossessing 
or fact of being dispossessed ; in Law = Ouster ; 
exorcism. Disposse*ssor, one who dispossesses. 
DispO'St, zf. 1577. [Dis- 7,] To deprive of 
a post. 

Disposure (disp^u’^iui). Now ran. 1569. 
[f. Dispose i. Disposition I. 1,2. 

1625, ta. « Disposal i. -1689. 3. = Dis- 

posal 2, 3. 1649. t4. - Disposal 4. -1693. 
Dispraise (dispr^^i’z), sb, 1509. [Dis- 9.] 
I. The action or fact of dispraising; blame, cen- 
sure. a. with a and pi. An instance or a cause 
of blame 1535. 

X. In praise and in d. the same Tennyson. 
Dispraise (dispr?i-z), v. ME. [a. O F. des- 
preisler, -preiser, •‘priser : — Rom. type ^dis- 
prctiare for clL. depretiare, Cf. Disprize.] 
I. trans. To speak of with disparagement, or 
disapprobation ; to blame, censure. fa. To 
depreciate, despise -1500. 

X, Foxes d. the grapes they cannot reach Woodall. 
absoL When he intends to praise or d., he will doe it 
to the purpose Fuller. Hence fDisjprai* sable a, 
worthy of dispraise. Disprai*ser. 

Dispread, disspread (dispre*d), v, arch, 
1590. [Uis- 1 . 1 To spread about or out ; to 
extend, open out. Also intr, (for rejl.)^. 

A vine on wall disspred Samdys. She is tne centre 
from whence all the light Dispreads H. More. Hence 
Disprea'der, one who spreads abroad, 
Disprejudice, v, [Pis- 7 a.] To free from 
prejudice. W, Montague. 

Disprepa*re, v. [Dis- 6.] To render un- 

prepared. I lOBBES. 

f DisprC’SS, z/. 1605. [Drs- 1.] To press apart 
-1627. 

Disprince ; .see Dis- 7 b. 

Disprison (dispri'zhi), v. [Dis- 7 c.] To set 
free from prison, Lytton, 
l)isprivilege((U8prrviled3),z/. 1617. [Dis- 
7 a (or 6). I I. To deprive (a person) of privi- 
lege, fa. To undo the privilege of 1022. 
fDlspri-2:e, sb, 1560, fa. OK. despns late 
L, typo ^disprdium* See Dispkize v.] Dis- 
paragement, contempt -1636. 

Bisprlz;© (tlisprorz), v, Obs, or arch, 1480. 
(a. late OF, dapHscr; see Dispraisk.I i. 
irms, To depreciate, xmdervalue (arch,), fa. 
'Fo dispraise, decry -1621, 
f DisjJTofe'sa, [Dis- 6.] To renounce the 
profession of. Spenser, 

BisprO'fit, j-A Ok* march, 1494. [Dis- 9.] 
Disadvantage; fa disadvantage -1671.* 
Di«prom,v. Ok, Qt arch. 1483, [Dis- 6.1 
t, inms. To bring disadvantage to, ta. inir, 
(for rifi,) To fail to profit 1561, 
fDiiippO^ltaTbH 0. [Dis- 10,] Un- 

profitable; detrimental -xs7». 
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Disproof (dispr»-f). 1531. [f. Dis- 9, after 
Disprove.] The proving of a thing not to be 
what is asserted, refutation; the evidence con- 
stituting this. Also with a and pL 
^legations, .susceptible of specific d. Syd, Smith. 
fDispro-perty, v. rare, [Dis- 7 b.] To de- 
prive of property ; to dispossess. Cor. ii. i. 264. 
Disproportion (dispr^7p6a*jj3n), sb, 1555 
[Dis- 9.J Want of proportion in number, 
quantity, size, etc. ; lack of symmetry or due 
relation between things or parts; the condition 
of being out of proportion. Also with a and pi. 

Let there be no great d. in age Fuller. A leg too 
long, or some other d. Jowett. 

DispropoTtion, v. 1593. [f. the sb.] To 

render or make out of due proportion. 

^ To shape my Legges of an vnequall size, To d. me 
in euery part 3 Hen, VI, in. ii. 160. Statutes that d. 
punishment to crime Lytton. Hence DispropoT- 
tionable a. out of due proportion. Dispropo'rtion- 
ableness. Dispropo*rtionably adv. 
Dispropo-rtionaL 1609. [f. prec. sb.] a. 
adj. = Disproportionate, b. sb. A dispro- 
portional quantity or number 1696. 

a. It is very d. to the Understanding of childhood 
Locke. Hence DisproportionaTity, the quality 
of being d. DispropoTtionally adv. 
Dispropo-rtionate, a. 1555. [Dis- 10.] 
Out of proportion ; failing to observe or con- 
stitute due proportion ; inadequately or exces- 
sively proportioned. Const, to. 

A long repentance is a d. price to pay for a short 
enjoyment Wollaston. So fHispropOTtionated. 
Hence Dispropo*rtionate-ly adv,, -ness, 
f DisprO'priate, v. [f. Dis- 6 + L. propritwi, 
after appropriate, etc.] To deprive of the 
ownership of; to dispossess. Purchas, 
Disprovable (disprz2*vab’l), a. 1548. [f. 

Disprove v,"] fi. To be disapproved -1579. 
2, Capable of being disproved ; refutable 1685. 
DlsprO'Val. rare. 1614. [f. as piec. + -al.] 
The act of disproving; disproof. 

Disprove(dispr?7-v), v. Pa.ppU, disproved, 
disproven. ME. [a. OF. desp rover, -prouver, 
f. des-, L. dis- ■{‘prove r,\ i. trans. To prove 

to be false or erroneous; to refute, rebut, in- 
validate. a. To convict (a person) of falsehood 
or error; to refute, confute. lObs. 1589. ts. 
To disapi?rove. Also intr, with of. -1824. 

X. Theie is a mighty difference between not proven 
and disproven Chalmers, a. 0 th. v. ii. 172. Hence 
Dispro'ver, a refuter; fa disapprover. 
Disprovi’de, zi. arch, 152.. [Dis- 6.] To 
fail to provide for; to leave unprovided, 
f Dispii*nct, a. [f. Dis- 4 + L. punctus.'] The 
reverse of punctilious ; discourteous. B. Jons. 
Dispunct (disp^’gkt), v. rare. 1563. [f. L. 
dispunct-, ppl, stem of dispungere (DiS- i).] 
To mark off with points or pricks of the pen ; 
to erase; to distinguish. Hence tDispumc- 
tion, erasure. 

Dispunge (disp^-nd^), v. Also -sponge. 
1606. [f. di-, Dis- x-rspunge, Sponge v. In 
sense assoc, w. Expunge, L. expungere.'] i. 
To discharge as from a squeezed sponge (arch.), 
fa, 'To delete, expunge -1662. 

X. Oh Soueraigne Mistris of true Melancholly, The 
poysonous dampe of night d.^ vpon me Ant. CL rv. 
IX. 12, a. Thou.. that has dispong’d my score 1639. 

Dispunisliable(disp27*nifilb’l), a. 1577, fa. 
AF, , f . Dis- 10 ‘{•punishable. J Free from liability 
to penalty; not punishable. 
i'DispUTpose, v. rare, 1607. [Dis- 6,] To 
defeat of its purpose. 

fDispUTse, V, 1593. [altered from Dis- 
burse.] « Disburse -1649. 
i'Dispurvey, v. ME. [a. OF. desporveeir 
(Dis- 4); see Purvey.] To rob or strip of pro- 
vision ; to render destitute -1609. Hence tDis- 
purveyed ppl. a, tBispurveyance (rare). 
Disputable (di*spi«tfibT, dispiz7*t^b’l), a. 
it;48. (ad. L. dispntabllis, f. disputare,’\ x. 
That may be disputed; liable to be called in 
tjuestion, contested, or controverted; question- 
able. ta* Disputatious 1600. 

i. This is a matter d. in Schooles 1587. a. He is 
too di,%miteable for my companie A. V.L. tt. v. 36. 
Hence Bisputableness. cisputably adv, 
tDisputa'dty. 1660. [irreg, f. Disputa- 
tious. 1 - Disputatiousness -xyii. 
Disputant (di*spi«tant). 16x2. [a. L. dis- 
pntantm.l 


A. adj. Disputing ; engaged in controversy 
1671. 

B. sb. One who disputes ; esp, a public con- 
troversialist. 

Disputants are rarely, .good judges Mill. 
Disputation (dispiz^t^i'Jsn). 1450. [ad. L. 
disputationem; refash, from Disputisoun.J i. 
The action of disputing or debating; controver- 
sial argument ; debate, discussion, b. spec. An 
exercise in which parties form ally sustain, attack, 
and defend a thesis, as in the mediaeval univer- 
sities 1551. t2. A dissertation -1615. t3. 

Doubt-1689. t4* ? Interchange of id eas. Sh aks. 

_ I. In the heat of d, Johnson, 4. i Hen. IV, iii. 
i. 206. 

Disputatious (dispiwt^-Jos), a. 1660. [f. 
prec. ; see -ous . ] Characterized by, or given to, 
disputation ; contentious. 

The wine rendered me loquacious, d,, and quarrel- 
some Scott. Hence Bisputa*tious-ly adv., -ness, 

Disputative(dispi^'tativ),<z. 1579. [a, late 
L. dzspuiativus, f. disputat-, disptiiare. J i. 
Given to disputation; disputatious, ta. That 
is the subject of dispute ; controversial -1708. 
3. Pertaining to disputation 1664. 

X. The cavils of the d. 3788. 2. D. elections Lut- 

TRELL. Hence Bispmtative-ly adv., -ness. 
Dispute (dispiz7‘t), v, [ME. des-, dispute, 
a. OF. desputer, mod.F. disputer, ad. L. dis- 
putare; f. Dis- x-{-putare.'\ 

I. intr, I. To contend with opposing argu- 
ments or assertions; to discuss, argue, hold 
disputation ; often, to debate with heat, to 
altercate. ta. To contend with arms, or the 
like; to strive, struggle -1828. 

I. Thou disputes like an Infant: goe whip thy 
Gigge Shaks. The Emperor told Josephine that he 
disputed like a devil on these two points Emerson. 

II. trans, i. To debate, discuss, or argue ME. 

t2. To maintain by disputation; to argue or 
contend -1713. 3* To argue against, contest, 

controvert 1513. 4. To oppose, contest, resist 
1605. 5* To contend for or contest a prize, 

victory, etc. 1654. 

1. I will not d. what Gravity is Rav. 3. My right 
there is none to d. Cowper. He would D. the Devil 
upon t^t Question 1687, 4. They.. seemed resolved 
to d. his landing 1748. 5. To d. in arms every inch 

of ground Freeman, Hence Bispu'ter. 

Dispute (dispir3*t), sb. 1594. [f. the vb. ; 

— F. dispute.] I. The act of arguing against, 
controversy, debate 1638. 2. An argumentative 
contention, a controversy; also, in weakened 
sense, a difference of opinion ; freq., a heated 
I contention, a quarrel 1611 ; fa logical argument 
1594* ta- Strife; a fight or struggle -1745, 

X. That otice was in the heat of d. Wesley. Phr, 
In d,'. that is disputed. Beyond, out of, past, with- 
out d . : indisputably. Hence fBispU'teful a. dis- 
putatious (rare). 

i'DispU'tisoun. ME. [a. OF. despuieisun, 
-on, etc., early ad. L, disputationem ; see Dis- 
puTATioN.l = Disputation -1450. 
Disqualification (diskwplifik^i'Jon). 1711. 
[f. Disqualify.] i. The action of disqualify- 
ing; spec, legal incapacitation; also, the being 
disqualified 1770. 2. That which disqualifies ; 

a ground or cause of incapacitation 1711. 

X, D. to hold any office 1789. z. I hope you don't 
think good looks a d. for the business Dickens. 
Disqualify (diskw§’lif3i),z/. 17x8. [Dis-6.] 
trans. To deprive of the qualifications required 
for some purpose; to render unqualified; to 
unfit, disable, b. spec. Disable v. 2. 1732. 

My common illness is of that kind which utterly 
disqualifies me fioin all conversation; I mean my 
deafness Swipt, 

Disquantity (diskw9‘nlfti), v. 1605. [Dis- 
7 a.] To deprive of quantity ; to diminish, 
f Disqua*rter, v. [irreg. f, Dis- x (or Gr, 8ts) 
+ Quarter v, ] To halve or divide the quarters 
of. Quarles. 

Disquiet (disk war St), v, 1530. [Dis- 6.] 
To deprive of quietness, bodily or mental ; to 
disturb, alarm ; to make uneasy or restless. 

Yee euery man , .disquieteth himself in vaync Cover- 
dale Ps, xxxviii, Hence tBisqui’etal (rare)^ the 
action of disquieting. Biaqui'eter* 

Disquiet (diskwai'Sl), a. Now rare, 1587. 
[Dis- xo, ) The reverse of quiet; restless, un- 
easy, disturbed. Hence Bisqul*eMy adv, in a 
d. or tdisquieting manner; -ness. Bliqwi»etiide, 
disquieted condition or state j restlessness, dis- 
turbance ; also with a rndpl, 
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Disquiet (diskwsi'et), sb. 1574. [f. Dis- 
quiet a, and t/,] Absence of bodily or mental 
quietness ; disturbance ; uneasiness, anxiety ; 
restlessness. Also with a and //. [arch, or Obs.) 
Hence tDisqui’etfixl a. tDisqui'etive a» tend- 
ing to d. tDisqui’etous a, disquieting. 
+Disqui‘parancy. 1697. [ad. med.L. dis- 
quifarantia for disxquiparantia (Dis- 4) ; see 
Equiparance.] Logic. The relation of two 
correlates which are heteronymous, i. e. denoted 
by different names, as father and son : opp. to 
equiparanc^.^ So Disquipara’tion [rare). 
Disquisition (diskwizi'Jan). 1605. [ad. L, 
dzsquisitionem, f. dzsqmsit- ppl. stem of disqzd'' 
rere^ i. Diligent or systematic search; in- 
vestigation 1608; '\ellipt. a subject for investiga- 
tion -1660. 2. A treatise or discourse in which 

a subject is investigated and discussed at some 
length; less correctly, an elaborate dissertation 
on a subject 1647 
1. In this d into human conduct Harris. a. Puz- 
zling them with scholastical craggy disquisitions 
Trapp. Hence Dis^tuisi’tional a. of the nature of 
a d. Disquisi’tionist, the author of a d. 
Disquisitive (diskwrzitiv), fl!. 1647. [f.L, 
disqmsiU ppl. stem; see prec. J Characterized 
by disquisition ; given to research or investiga- 
tion; inquiring. 

A man of great d. powers 1772. 

Disquisitqr (diskwrzitoj), 1766. [ad. L. 
^disquisitor, ] One who makes disquisition ; an 
investigator. Hence Disquisito*rial a. of or 
belonging to a d. ; inquiring [rare). So Dis- 
qui'sitory a. [rare)* 
fDisra*nge, v. 1485. [ad. OF. desrengier^ 
•ra 7 igie}% f. des-, DiS- 4 + re?tc, reng, now ra7ig. 
Cf. Derange.] To disarrange; 7 -efi. and intr. 
to fall out of rank -1775. 

Disrank (disice-gk), v. 1597. [Drs- 7 c.] 
ti. To throw out of rank or into disorder -1654, 
Also itransf, and Jig. 2. To reduce to a lower 
rank; to degrade 1599. 

Disrate (disr<fi-t), 2^. 1811. [Dis- 7 a.] To 
reduce to a lower rating or rank. Also fig. 
fDisray, sb. ME. [var. of desray.'\ = De- 
RAV, Disarray -1610. 

fDisray*, v. ME. [var. of desray, a. OF. 
desrayerS] i, Disarray v. i. -1631. 2 

= Disarray v. 2. ~i6o8. 

Disrealize (disr; 'aUiz), zr. rrzrA 1889. [Dis- 
6.1 ^ To divest of reality; to idealize. 
tDisrea*son, z/. 162a. [Anglicized from OF. 
desraisnler* var. of derais 7 iier.‘] To prove, as- 
sert, vindicate; = Deraign z^. i, 2. 
Disrecommendation (dibre-k^^menda -Jon). 
1752. [Dls- 9. J The reverse of a recommenda- 
tion; that which is unfavourable to any one’s 
claims. 

In a Government where trifling qualities are no d. 
H. Wacpolu. 

Disregard (disr/'giiud), sb. 1665. [Dis- 9.] 
Want of regard ; neglect ; in earlier use oftt'ii, 
slighting, undue neglect ; later, the treating of 
anything as of no importance. 

A d. of fame Addison, of historical accuracy Jowett. 
Hence Dlsrega’rdful a. neglectful ; -ly adv. 
Disregard (disr/gaucl), v. 1641. [Drs- 6.] 
To treat without regard, x. In earlier use, esp., 
to treat without due regard; to neglect unduly, 
slight 1641. 2. In later use, «/>., to treat as of 
no importance, to pay no attention to 1793. 

X. To make all the people d. and despise the Gospel 
Baxter, a. Xo d. public opinion s:7<)3, idle rumouts 
Macaulay, symptoms Dickens, So Disrega'rdaiit 
a. disregarding. Hence Disrega'rder. 

fDisre'gulaxA [Dis-io,] Irregular. Kvelyn. 
Disrelish (disredij), sb. 1625. 9.] 

Distaste, aversion, some degree of disgust. 

Men . . have an extreme d. to be told of their duty 

Disrelish (disre-lij), v. 1548. [f. Dis- 6 or 
7 a-i- R elish v . or ri.J fi. trans. To destroy 
the relish of; to render distasteful -1760. a, I'o 
find not to one’s taste; to regard with disfavour; 
to dislike 1^4, fa. To prove distasteful to i 
""^708* 4 * To be distasteful 1631. 
a Her delicate tendernesse wil diweeliih, and I 
ft® ^®ore 0 /A. n. i. 236. Hence fDis- 
]'e*llsnable a. 

Disremember (disr/me-mbar), v. Chiefly 
1836. [Dis- 6.1 To fail to remember; to 

forget {trans. and absol). 


Disrepair [disri'pea-u'). 1798. [Dis- 9.] The 
being in bad condition for want of repairs. 

All spoke neglect and d. Scott. 
fDisrepo-rt. rare. [Dis- 9.] Evil report. 
Fuller. 

Disreputable (disre-piz!?tab’l), a. (sb.) 1772. 
[Dis- 10.3 I. The reverse of reputable; such 
as to bring into disrepute; discreditable. 2. In 
bad repute; not respectable 1828. 3. sb. A dis- 

reputable person 1853. 

z. D. to his character as a Clergyman. T795. a. A 
few d. individuals Disraeli. Disre‘putably adv. 
Disreputa'tion. 0 hs.oxa 7 -ch. 1601. [Dis- 
9.] I. Privation or loss of reputation; bringing 
into disrepute ; dishonour, disgrace 1601 ; ta 
discredit -1751. ta. The condition of being in 
disrepute -1770. 

1. He will . . bi ing d. on the institution T. J efferson. 

Disrepute (disrf'pi^-t), sb. 1653. [Dis- 9.] 
Loss or absence of reputation ; ill repute. 

It brings the administration of justice into d. Bucki e. 
tpisrepu-te, v. 1611. [Dis- 6.] trazis. To 
disesteem ; to bring into discredit ; to defame ; 
to bring an evil name upon (by one’s conduct) 
-1697. 

You quote us the Homilies..! think you d. them 
Bp. Mountagu. 

Disrespect (disrispe'kt), i-A. 1631. [Dis- 9; 
or ?f. the vb.] Want of respect, courteous re- 
gard, or reverence ; fan instance of this -1714. 

My memory fails me, if I have mentioned their 
names with d, Junius. 

Disrespe*ct, z/. 1614. [Dis- 6.] irans.T\it 
reverse of to respect; to have or show no lespect 
or reverence for. 

If he love the one he must d. the other Bp. Hall, 
Hence Disrespe*cter {rare). 

Disrespectable (disrfspe*ktab’l), a. 1813. 
[Dis- 10.] The opposite of respectable; not 
worthy of respect. Hence Disrespe ctabidity, 
the ^quality of being d. 

Disrespectful (disrfspe'ktful), a. 1677 
[Dis- 10.J The opposite of respectful ; full of 
or manifesting disrespect. 

I must say nothing. . that is d. or undutiful RicharD' 
SON. Hence Disrespe* ctful-ly adv , -ness. 
tDisrespe'Ctive, ^r. 1623. [jxiiox dis 7 -‘especi.'] 
- Disrespectful -1736. 
i Disrespo*ndeiicy. [Dis- 9.] Absence of 
resiDonse. Cokaine. 
tDisre*st. 1567. [Dis- 9.] Disquiet, unrest 
-^26. 

fDisre-verence, v. 1529. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] 
To treat with irreveience; to deprive of rever- 
ence -1670. 

Disrobe (disrJu-b), v. 1581. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] 
I. ira 7 is. To divest of a robe or garment; to un- 
dress, strip. Also t/'OTisf. and fig. 1590. 2. nfi. 
and intr. To undress. 

z. D. the Images Jid. C. i. i. 69. And thou dis- 
roab'd of all thy dignitie Z592. Hence Disro'ber. 
Disroof (disr/?fj, 1837. [Dis- 7 a. j To 
unroof. 

Disroot (disr/^t), v. 1612. [Drs- 6.] To 
pull up by the roots; to uproot; tra 7 isf. to di.s- 
ioclge from the place where it is fixed. 

Diuin .. could not have disrooted Friedrich this 
season Carlylk. 

tDisroU't, V. 1535. [ad. OF. desronier, 
mod.F. ddrouter (Dis- 4). Cf. Roux v.\ I'o 
put, or be put, to rout -1630. 

Diaru'daered, ///. rare. 1788. [Dis- 
7 a.] Deprived of the rudder. 
fDisru'ly, a. rare. 1570. [a. OF. desruuU^ 
mod.F. dirigli.'\ Unruly. Hence fDlsru’Uly 
adv. in an unruly manner. 

Disrump (disr»*mp), v. 1581. [ad. L. dis- 
rumpe 7 -e (Dis- i).] 'X'o break up, DISRUPT 
(trans. and intr.). 

Disrupt 1730. [ad. L.iaJzk- 

ruptus, pa. pple. of disrtmpere.} Chiefly as 
poetic pii. pple. m disrupted. 

Disrupt (disrzrpt), v. 1657. D, disrupt- 
ppl stem ; see prec. Only found once beiore 
19th c. ) X. ifttr. To burst asunder. Tomlin- 
son. % trans. To break or burst asunder ; to 
shatter iSry. Also fig. 

9 . The attempt . . to d. the government 1 879, Hence 
Dl8m*pter, one who breaks up. 

Dli^ptioa (disrsu’pjaa), 1646. [ad. I.*, dis- 
rnptionm. ] %. The action of rendi ng or burst- 


ing asunder; forcible severance. 2. A disrupted 
condition or part 1760. 

z. At the sudden d. of the masses of rock abo\e 
i8i6. a. In the time of weakness and d. 1852. 

Phr. T/ie D.: the great split in the Established 
Church of Scotland, 18th May, 1843, when 451 ministeis 
left that Church and fotmed themselves into the Free 
(Protesting) Church of Scotland. 

Hpce Disru’ptionist, one who favours d. 
Disruptive (disrz^’ptiv), 2. 1842. [{.h.dzs- 
rzipt- ppl. stem; see Disrupt and -ivE.] i. 
Causing or tending to disiuption ; bursting or 
breaking asunder. 2. Produced by disruption ; 
eruptive 1870. 

z. The speedy development of d. tendencies Stubbs. 
2. The d. character of these rocks Page. Hence Bis« 
ni*ptive-ly adv.y -ness, 

Disiripttire (disi2?*p^iiu), jA 1796. [/.Dis- 
rupt z'.J = Disruption. Hence Disru-pture 
V. to break off or asunder ; to divide by a rupture. 
Diss (dis). 1855. [a. Arab.] The Algerian 
name for a Mediterranean grass, A7npelodes7na 
[Aru7ido) tenax, used for making cordage, etc. 
Dissatisfaction (disscetisfae-kjon). 1640. 
[Dis- 9.] The fact or condition of being dis- 
satisfied ; discontent ; ' want of something to 
complete the wish' (J.); a cause of this. 

The d. you take at the ways of some good men 
Cromwell. The d. of being obliged to return home, 
without [etc.] 1702. 

Dissatisfactory (dissastisfos’ktoii), a. 1610. 
[Dis- 10.] Not satisfactory ; causing dissatis- 
faction; unsatisfactory; ‘unable to give con- 
tent ' (J.). 

Things which, .were d. to her Subjects Sir J. Mel- 
viL. Hence Dissatisfa’ctoriness. 

Dissatisfy (dissce lisfoi), v. 1666. [Dis- 6.] 
To deprive of satisfaction, to lender unsatisfied; 
to fail to fulfil the desires or wishes of; to dis- 
please, discontent. Also absol. 

Since they [theadvantage.s cf life] aie not big enough 
to satisfy, they should not be big enough to d. 
Collier (J.). 

tDissa*vage, v. [Dis- 8.] To tame, to civil- 
ize. Chapman. 

Dissceptre (disse’ptw), S'. 1591. [DLs-7a.] 
To deprive of the sceptre, or of kingly aiitlioiity. 
tDissea*son, v. 1583. [Dis- 6.J To take 
away the flavour of -1621. 

Disseat (dissrt), v. 1612. [f. Drs- 6 or 7 c 
-bSEAT V. or jA] To remove from or as from 
a seat; to unseat. 

The disseated Parliament-men 1648. 

Dissect (dise-kt), v. 1607. [f. L. dissect-.^ 
ppl. stem of dissccare (DiS- 1). ] x. ii'ans. To 
cut asunder, cut m picce.s, dividit by cutting. 
2. spec. To cut up (an animal, a plant, etc.) for 
the purpose of displayiiif^ the position, structure, 
and relations of the various internal parts ; to 
anatomize 1611. 3. t7'a7tsf. To lake to 

pieces, so as to lay bare every part; to analyse; 
to criticize in detail 1631. 

z. Hcethatdi.ssected Gordiemsknot SmT. HKRiiKKT. 
2. AnatoinihLs d. and mangle, 'J’o cut thcm.sclvc.s out 
work to wrangle Butler. 3. To < 1 . the human mind 
Jowett. Hence Disse'ctible a. (raw). 
Disse-cted, ppl. a. 1634, [f. prec. 4 -kd L] 
I. That has been cut up, or divided into ineciLs; 
as. a d. 77nip. 2. Cut into many deep lobc.s; 
much divided; as, a d. chin, leaf, etc. idsa. 
Disse-cting, z/iO/. .f A 1767, [laspiec.] The 
action of Dlssect v. 

Co 77 tb. I d.-forceps, -knife, -microncope, -room 
{i.e. used in anatomical di.sseetiou) ; -clerk, one em- 
ployed in analysing invoices and accounts. 

Dissc'Cting, ///. 2. 1854. [f. a.sprec.] That 
dissects* D. afuurism, one in which the blood 
passes between the inner and middle and the 
outer coats of the artery, 

DiiBsection (cUse’kjMl 1581, [ad. L. dis- 
secHonem, or immed, a. F.] ft. Xne action of 
cutting asunder or in pieces' ; division by cutting 
“I784. 2* spec. The methodical cutting up o’f 

an animal or plant for examination of its struc- 
ture 1605. 3* The action of separating any- 

thing into its elements for the purpose of critical 
examination 1:64a. 4. cmcr. Anything whicti 

is the result or produce of dis.secting 1581, 

%. For hundreds of years.. the d. of human bodies 
was impeded, and auatomists were confined to the d. 
of dead animals Huxley. 

Disse*ctivei a. i860, [f. L. dmecl- ppl 
stem,] Serving to dissect. 

Dissector (<hse‘kt«). Also -er* 1578. [I 
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L. dissecare. Cf. F. dissecteur, ] One who dis- 
sects, esp. anatomically. 

Disseise, disseize (dissrz), v, ME. [a. 
AB” disseisir == OF, dessaisir, f. des~^ Dis- 4 + 
saisir to Seize.] Law, To put out of actual 
seisin or possession; to dispossess (a person) of 
his estates, etc., usually wrongfully or by force; 
to oust. Const, ofi^from). Also transf and fig. 
Where . personnes . . be dysseased . . from their law- 
full inheritance 1540. They ..With gentle sleep their 
fear and care disseibed Hobbes. 

Hence Dissei see’, -zee*, one who is disseised of 
his estate ; correl. to Disseisor. Dissei’sor, -zor, 
one who disseises another of his lands, etc. Dis- 
sei’soress. t^issei’sure, -zure = ne^ct. 
Disseisin, -zin (dissrzin), ME. [a.AF. 
disseisine = OF. dessaisine^ f. Dis- 4 -f 

saisine, seisi7ieSE.lsm, deriv. oisaisif'lo Seize.] 
Law. The act or fact of disseising; privation of 
seisin ; usually, the wrongful dispossession of 
the lands, etc. of another: since 15th c, not 
used of personalty. tDissei’sin v. = prec. 
Dissel-booni (di's’l|bwm). S.Afr, 1858. 
[Du., f. dissel sh.dSi + boom beam, boom.] The 
pole of a wagon. 

Dissemblance (dise-mblans). arch. 1463. 
[ad. OF, dessemd lance,'] 1. Want of resem- 
blance, a. [var. of Dissimulance.] The ac- 
tion of dissembling, dissimulation 1602. 
Dissemble (dibe*mb’l), v,^ 1500. [app. a 
later form of Dissimule ? influenced by re- 

ietnble. Not in F.J i. trans. To alter or dis- 
guise the semblance of so as to deceive; to give 
a false semblance to ; to cloak or disguise by a 
feigned appearance 1513. fz. To disguise 
-1697. 3. To pretend not to see or notice; to 

ignore 1500. 4. absol. or mtr. To conceal one’s 

intentions, opinions, etc. under a feigned guise; 

* to use false professions, to play the hypocrite ' 
(J.) 1523. ts. irans. To feign, pretend, simu- 
late -1813. 

X, That we shoulde not d. nor cloke them [our sins] 
before the face of Almighty God Bh, Com. Prayer. 
a. 'Pwel, IT. IV, ii. 4. 3. Learn to d. wrongs Rowe. 

4. The subtle fiend .. Dissembled, and this answer 
smooth leturn'd Milt. P. R. r. 467. D. not with me 
thus Southey. Hence Disse*nibler, one who dis- 
sembles; a deceiver, hypocrite. Disse*mblingly<a:<fz/. 

fDisse’mble, rare. 1586. [a. OB', des- 
umbler^ f, des-, Dis- c^-\-sembler.'\ To be un- 
like, resemble not. So tBisse’mblable a. un- 
like, dissimilar, 

Disse-mbly. nonce-wd. A perversion of 
assembly. Mitch Ado IV, ii, i. 

Disseminate (diserniin^it), v. 1603. f f. L. 
disseminat'-, ppl, stem of disseminare, f. DiS- i 
f semen.] i, hums, lit. To scatter abroad, as 
in sowing seed; to spread here and there; 10 
disperse, so as to deposit in all parts; tto dis- 
tribute “I668. b. In pa. pple. and pass, used of 
diffused situation, without implying tlie action 
1677. ^^fig. 'ro spread abroad, diffuse, pro- 
mulgate X643. 

X, The mistletoe is disseminated by birds Darwin. 
The pantheist.s supposed life to be disseminated 
ihrough all the interstices of matter 1869. a. To d. a 
Doctiiue *670, opinions Hr. Watson, knowledge 1802. 
So Dlsscminatlve a, luiyingthemialityof dissemi- 
nating or of being di.sseminated. Dlssemihiator, 
one who or that whicli disseminates. 

Dissemination (discanin^i ‘jbn). 1646. [a. 
I,-„ dissemimilonem, ] 'riie action of disseminat- 
ing ; the fact or condition of being disseminated ; 
dispersion, dilfusion, promulgation. 

The extcMivc d. of the Scriptures xSag. 

Dissension (disc-njon). ME. [a, F,, ad. L. 
dissensionm*t sec Dlssemt, Formerly, often 
dissenUon (cf. conimllon ). ) i. Disagreement 
in opinion ; esp. such as produces contention ; 
discord ; im in.stanca of this, Med. Physical 
disturbance protlucing ailment -lyas* 1 3 » «- 
Dlsskht sk 3. -1807. 

X* But first among the priests d. springs Mir/r. L. 
xn, 3^9. There were dinscnsbrw. . existing within the 
Chvirehj, as well a« without J, H. Newman. 

Dissensions; see Dishehtiows. 
Disisemswallzey t/. [Dis- 6.] T'ofieefrom 
sensual tjuality or elements, fx)WBix. 

Dissent (dinemt), v. ME, (ad. L dissmiire 
(I)is- 1 ). 1 I, inlr. Not to assent? to disagree 
with or object to m action. Const, from^ f/a. 
s. To think diferently, disagree, differ froM, 
fwm spm\ to differ from the doctrine or 
worship of a church, esp. the Church of England 


1553 - ts- To be at variance -1743. t4. To 

differ in sense, or meaning, or in any other re- 
spect -1659, 

X. Some lords entred their reasons for dissenting to 
the order Luttrell. 2. The Methodists have hitherto 
been accused of dissenting from the Church of Eng- 
land Syd. Smith. Hence Dissemtingly adv. 
Dissent (disemt) , 1585. [f. prec.] i. 

Difference of opinion or sentiment ; disagree- 
ment; tdissension 1596. 2, Disagreement with 
a proposal; the opposite of consent 1651. 3. 

spec. Difference of opinion in regard to religious 
doctrine or worship 1585; separation from an 
established church, esp. the Church of England ; 
non-conformity 1772. f 4. Want of agreement ; 
difference of sense, nature, etc. -1638. 

2. The opposite Lords, .desired they might enter 
their dissents Pepys. 3. D., not satisfied with tolera- 
tion, is not conscience, but ambition Burke. 4 The 
Consent and D. between Visibles and Audibles Bacon. 

Dissentaneous (disent^’nfos), c. 1623. [f. 
L. dissentaneust f. dissentire-ir -OUS.] Disagree- 
ing, discordant; at variance ; contrary to. 
var.^ tDisse’ntany a. 

tDissenta’tion. 1613. [irreg.f. Dissent z'.] 
Dissension -1623. 

Dissenter (disemtoi). 1639. [f- D issent + 
-ER 1. 1 I . One who dissents in any matter : one 
who disagrees with any opinion, resolution, or 
proposal 1647. 2. One who dissents in matters 
of religious belief and worship 1639; one who 
separates himself from any specified church, esp, 
from the communion of the Established Church 
of England. Usu. with capital D. (Sometimes 
restricted to those who disagree with the prin- 
ciple of national or state churches.) 1679. 

2. Its discipline is so easy, that it allows more 
freedom to dissenters than any of the sects would 
allow It Dryden. Do you take me for a D., you 
rascal Fielding. Hence Dissemterism, the prin- 
ciples and practice of Dissenters. 
fDissC’iitiate, v. [irreg. f. L. dissentire.] 
trans. To move to dissension. Feltham. 
Dissentient (dise’njient). 1621. [ad. L. dis- 
sentientem, J 

A. adj. Differing or disagreeing in opinion ; 
esp. dissenting from the opinion or sentiment of 
the majority 1651. 

B. sb. One who differs or disagrees in opinion. 
Hence Bisse’ntience (rare). 

Dissentious (disemjos), <z. Now rare. 1560. 
If. Dissension, and therefore better ] 

Of, pertaining to, or characterized by, dissen- 
sion; esp. given to dissension, quarrelsome. 
Hence fDissemtiously adv. 
fDisse’ntive, a. [irreg. f. Dissent v.] In- 
clined to dissent. Feltham. 

Dissepiment (clise*piment'). 1727. [ad. L. 
dissxpimentuin, f. dissxpire.] Bot. and Zool. 
A partition in some part or organ ; a septum. 
spec. a. Bot. A partition separating the cells of 
a syncarpous ovary or fruit, b. Zool. One of 
the horizontal plates connecting the vertical 
septa in corals. Hence 3 >issepime*ntal a. 
Dissert (diss’it), v. 1623. [f. L. dissert-, 
ppl. stem of disserere (Dxs- i).] ■fi. trails. To 
discuss, examine -1721. 2. intr. To make a 

dissertation. (Now affected.) 1657. 
a. ’Tis always with a moral end That I d. Byron. 
Dissertate (di-soxtisrit), v. 1766. [f. L. dis- 
sertat-, ppl, stom oidissertare, freq. oi disserere.] 
prec. 2. (Unusual.) 

Dissertation (diswttfi'Jon). 1611. [ad. L. 
dissertationem\ see prec.] ti.Discussion-iyoq. 
2, « Discourse sb. 5. 1631. 

2. A D. concerning Man Hobbes. Hence Bis- 
serta'tional a. belonging to or of the nature of a d. 
Bisserta'tionlst, one who makes a d. 
Di’Ssertator. 1698. [a. L.] One who makes 
a dissertation. 

Disserve (dissSuv), v. 1618. [Dis- 6 ; cf. 
B\ desservir (whence sense 2).] i. irans. To 
do the contrary of to serve ; to serve badly, do 
an ill turn to. 2. To clear a table 18x6. 

*. In what sort the said Duke had disserved him and 
abused his trust Rushw. 

Disservice (dissn-jvis), sb. 1599. [Dis- 9; 
cf. F. dcsservice.] The contrary of seiuice) the 
rendering of an ill service or ill turn ; injury, 
detriment? an injury, , 

making of religion a notional thing hath been 
of infinite d. Berkeley, Hence Bi»«e*rviceable 


unhelpful, hurtful, detrimental. Bisse’rviceable- 
ness, d. quality. Bisse’rviceably adv. 
fDisse’ttle, v. 1635. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
unsettle, disturb -1692. Hence Bisse*ttlement, 
the action of dissettling; dissettled condition. 
Dissever (disewoj), v. ME. [a. AF. de- 
severer, OF, dessevrer, etc. : — L. disseparare 
(Dis- I, 5).] I. trans. To separate; to divide, 
disjoin, sever, part. 2. To divide into parts 
ME. ; tto break up -1615. 3. intr. To separate, 
part ME. 

1.^ Disseueringe the bishoprick of Chester, from the 
iurisdiction of Cantur bury 1541. 2. The very name 

of Crumwell was able tod. insurrections 1615. Hence 
Bissevera’tion^ disseverance. Bisse’verment, the 
action of dissevering ; disseverance. 

Disseverance (dise-verans). ME. [a. OF. 
dessevi'ance, etc., f. dessevrer', see prec/] The 
action of dissevering: separation. 
Dissha’dow, dish-, v. rare. 1583. [Dis- 
7 a.] To free from shadow. 

Dissheathe (disiJrtS), z^. 1614. [Dis- 

6 ] ^ To unsheathe. (Also intr. for refi.) 
fDisstii’p, V. rare. 1557. [Dis- 6.] To re- 
move from a ship. 

tDisshi'ver, v. 1586. [Dis- r.] To shatter 
or become shattered -1638. 

Disshroud (disijraiud), v. rare. 1577. 
[Dis- 6 or 7 a.] To deprive of a shroud ; fig. 
to expose. 

Dissidence (di'sidens). 1656. [ad. L. dis- 
sidentia, f. dissidere (DiS- i).] Disagreement 
(in opinion, character, etc.) ; difference, dissent, 
Dissenting for the mere pleasure of d. 1891. var, 
fBi’ssidency, 

Dissident (di*sident). 1534. [ad. L, dts- 
sidentem\ see Dissidence.] 

A. adj. Disagreeing (in opinion, character, 
etc.); at variance, different. Const. 

A forme of prayer d. from the common 1617. D. 
ejected Priests Carlyle. 

B. sb. One who disagrees; a dissentient 1789; 
a dissenter 1790. 

The scruples of such dissidents from public opinion 
are real Scott. 

Dissight (dissoi't, disart). 1710. [Dis- 9.] 
An unsightly object, an eyesore. So Bis* 
si’ghtly a. unsightly [rare). 

Dissilient (dissidient), a. 1656. [ad. L. dis- 
silieniem, pr. pple. of dissilire, f, DiS- i + sa- 
tire.] Leaping asunder, springing apart; spec. 
in Bot. bursting open with force, as, a d. pericarp. 
Hence Bissi’liency, d. quality (rare). 
tDissili’tion. 1660. \f.'L.dissUire\ cf.prec.] 
A leaping or springing apart; a bursting -1685. 
Dissimilar (disi*mil^j), (sb.) 1621. [Dis- 
10.] I. Not similar or alike; different in ap- 
pearance, properties, or nature ; unlike. Const. 
to (occas./;w;z, with). 2. sb. (inpl.) Dissimilar 
things 1654. 

I. A new picture.. it was d. to all the others C. 
Bronte. Hence Bissimila’iity, unlikeness, differ- 
ence; an instance of this. Blssrmilarly adv. 
Dissimilate (disi'miltfit), z/. rare. 1841, [f. 
Dis- 4 + L. similis, after Assimilate.) To 
make or become unlike. Hence Bissi’milative 
a. tending to or causing dissimilation ; spec, in 
Biol, katabolic. 

Dissimilation (clisimil^-Jon). 1830. [f. 

prec., after assimilation.] The action of mak- 
ing, or process of becoming, unlike : opp, to 
Assimilation, spec. a. Philol. The differentia- 
tion of two identical sounds occurring near each 
other in a word, by change of one of them, as 
in It. pelegrino from L. peregrinus, b. Biol. 
Katabolism. 

Dissimile 1682. [a. L., after 

Simile.] The opposite of ' simile ’ ; a com- 
parison or illustration by contrast. 
Dissimilitude (disimi-litiwd). ^ 1532. [ad. 
L. dissimilitudo,] 1. The condition of being 
unlike; imlikeness, dissimilarity; diversity; an 
instance of this. fa. Phet. A comparison by 
contrast -1751. 

X. 1 ). of life and diuersitie of manors 1564. 

f Dissl*mulate> a. X450. [ad. L. dissimuk- 
tus, pa. pple. of dissvmulare,] Dissembled, 
feigned, pretended -1653. 

Dissimulate (di8i*mi*®kit), v* 1533. [f. JL. 
dissimnlat- ppl stem; see prec,] tx. trms. 
To pretend not to see, pass over (rare). a«To 
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DISSUASIVE 


conceal or disguise under a feigned appearance; 
to dissemble i6io. Also intr. Hence Dis- 
si'nmlative a. given to or marked by dissimula- 
tion {rare). Dissi*miilator, a dissembler. 
Dissimulation (disumiwl^'Jon). ME. [a. 
OF., ad. L. dissimulationem ; see next.] The 
action of dissimulating; concealment under a 
feigned semblance: feigning, hypocrisy; an in- 
stance of this (arch.). 

Let loue be without d. Rom xii. 9. Simulation is 
a Pretence of what is not, and D. a Concealment^ of 
what is Steele. Smooth D., skilled to grace A devil’s 
purpose with an angel’s face Cowper. 

tDissi*mule, v. ME. [a. OF. dissimuler^ 
ad, L. dissimulare (Dis- 4). Hence Dissemble, 
q.v.J I. trans. = DISSEMBLE v, 1-5. -1636. 

a. In the later Wyclifiite version repr. dis- 
simulare of the Vulgate, where the sense of the 
original is ‘linger’ and ‘leave off’. Hence 
tDissi'muler, t*our = Dissembler. 
•tDissi’new, v. rare. 1640. [Dis- 7 a.] To 
deprive of sinew or vigour -1641, 
fDi'SSipable, a. 1603. [ad. L. dissipabilis,'] 
That can be dissipated -1710. Hence tDis* 
sipabi'lity. 

Dissipate (di'sip^it), v, 1532. [f. L. dissi- 
pate, ppl. stem of dissipare, f, Dis- i + arch. vb. 
sup are, sipare to throw. Cf. F. dissiper.] 1, 
trans. To scatter; to cause to go off in all direc- 
tions ; to disperse 1534. Also intr, (for repl.). 
ta. trans. To scatter in defeat --1789. 3. To 

dispel by dispersion (mist, clouds, etc.) ; to cause 
to disappear 1532. Also and transf, b. 
intr. To pass away by dispersion; to disappear 
1626. 4. trans. To disintegrate or dissolve 

completely, undo, annul 1555. Also mtr. (for 
re^.). 5. trans. To scatter or consume wilfully 

(money, faculties) ; to squander 1682. 6. trans. 
To distract by variety of objects ; to fritter away 
1683. 7. tntr. To practise dissipation; to en- 

gage in frivolous or (now usually) dissolute 
pleasures 1836. 

3. They wil clerely d. and discusse the myst Moke. 
[It] has dissipated the Fears of that People Steele. 
intr. Libels neglected quickly, .disipat to ayr Howell. 
4. Shall the Heavens and Earth be wholly dissipated 
and destroyed Ray, 6. Thought may be dissipated 
into a number of aper<^us 1883, Hence fDPssipate, 
Dissipated ppl. adjs. disi>ersed, scattered, wasted, 
frittered away ; given to dissipation, dissolute. Di*s- 
sipater, one who or that which dissipates. Di'S- 
sipative a., tending to d, Dissipativity (in 
Physics\ a quantity expressing the rate of dissipation 
of energy; called also dtssipationp'uncHon, 

Dissipation (disip^’Jan). 1545. [ad. L. 
dlssipationem.] ti. The action of dissipating 
or dispersing; dispersed condition -1760. 3. 

The wasting of a substance, or form of energy, 
through continuous dispersion 1615. 3. Com- 
plete disintegration or dissolution 1597. 4. 

Squandering, waste 1639. 5. Distraction of the 

mental faculties from concentration on serious 
subjects; diversion, amusement; also with a 
and pi, 1733. Waste of the moral and phy- 
sical powers by vicious indulgence in pleasure; 
intemperate or dissolute mode of living 1784. 

K, Foule d. follow’d, and forc’t rout Milt. P. L. vi. 
598. 3. The d. of the whole frame of Nature into 

disjoynted dust H. More. 4. There had been such 
a d. of treasure Burnet, s. Change of place., in- 
evitably produces d. of mind Jounson. 6. He died 
young, worn out by d. 1894. 
fDi’Ssite, a. 1600. [ad. L. dissitusP^ Situ- 
ated apart -1657. 

Britaine. , Far a. from this world of ours Holland. 

fDisidander, var. of Disclandkr. 
Dissociable (sec below), a. 1603, [In sense 
i,f. Dis- 10; in senses 2 and 3, f. L. dissociare,] 
I. (dissdu’jSLbl) The reverse of sociable, un- 
sociable, a. That tends to separate. | « L, 
dissociabilis] (rare) 1835. 3. (disJufUb’!) 

Separable 1833. 

I. They came in two by two . . matched in the most d. 
Manner Addison. Hence DissociabWity (rare)^ 
Dlsso'clableness, unsociableness. 

Dissocial (dissott-JM), a, 1762, [Dis- 10.] 
Disinclined or unsuitable for society; unsocial. 

Hatred and other d. passions Kames, Hence Dis* 
so'claUze % to render d. 

Disso'Ciate, ppl a, rare, 1548. [ad. L. dis- 
sacla/us,'] Dissociated. 

Dissociate (clis^«'/i|i?»t), v. tSxi. [£ L. dis- 
scciai-, ppl. stem of dissociate (DiS- 1).] i, 
trans. To cut off from association or society ; 


to sever, disunite. Const, b. Chem. To 

separate the elements of, spec, by heat 1869. 2. 
intr. (for rejl.) To cease to associate 1866. 

I. Our very wants and desires, which first bring us 
together, have a tendency likewise to d. us Tucker. 
Hence Disso'Ciative a. causing dissociation or de- 
composition. 

Dissociation (dis^ujii^i ’Jon, -si,^*j5n). 1611. 

fad. L. dissociatio 7 iem\ cf. F. dissociation.) i. 
The action of dissociating or the condition of 
being dissociated; disunion, s. Chem. Decom- 
position, spec, by the action of heat. Hence 
d.-point, the temperature at which such decom- 
position takes place. 

1. It will add infinitely to the d., distraction, and 
confusion of these confederate republics Burke. 

Dissoluble (di's^li^^cbl, dis^*li«b’i),a. 1534, 

[ad. \u, dissolubilis, f. dissolvere\ oi.Y .dissolu- 
ble,"] I. Separable into elements or atoms; ca- 
pable of being destroyed by complete decom- 
position. t2. Soluble in a liquid -1809. 3. 

Capable of being loosened, unfastened, or 
undone 1600. 4. That may be dissolved, as an 

assembly 1642. 

X. How then should the Gods Being atomic not be 
d. Tennyson. Hence Disso lubi*lity,tDissoTuble- 
ness, the quality of being d. 

Dissolute (di'sob^t), a. (s 3 .) ME. [ad. L. 
dissolntus, pa. pple. of dissolvere; cf. F, dissolii.] 
ti. Disjoined, disunited -1651. t2. Relaxed, 

enfeebled ~i8i6. ts. Slack, negligent, remiss 
-1619. 4. fLoose, wanton -1713 ; lawless in 

style (now rare) 1566, 5. Lax in morals, loose- 

living; licentious, profligate, debauched. The 
current sense. 1513. 6. sb, A dissolute person 

(rare) 1608, 

4. The d. dulness of English Flamboyant Rusicm. 
5. Belial, the dissolutest Spirit that fell Milt. P. i?. 
u. ISO. Hence Di*ssolute-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Dissolution (disobw’Jsn). ME. [a. F., or 
ad. L. dissolutionem.) i. Separation into parts 
or constituent elements; disintegration, decom- 
osition. 2. Reduction from the solid to the 
uidform; liquefaction; formerly, also, — fusion 
1598. 3. Solution in a liquid. 'i Obs, 1558; tre- 
sult of this ; a solution -1707. t4. Hurtful re- 
laxation or weakening -1683. 5* condition 

of being loose from due restraint ; fexcess ; 
laxity of behaviour or morals; dissoluteness 
(arch.) ME. tb. with pi. An instance of this 
-1653. 6. The relaxation of any tie, bond, or 

binding power 1^34. 7. The breaking up of an 
assembly, association, or constituted body of 
persons 1535. 8. Termination of life; death, 

decease 1522. 9. The action of bringing or con- 
dition of being brought to an end 1528. f lo. 
Solution (of a question, etc.) (rare) 1549. 

I. The d. of flesh, skin, and bones Butler. 2. The 
d. of the great snow Fuller. 6. The cause of dis- 
solucion of their amitie and league Hall. 7, A d. is 
the civil death of the parliament Blackstone. The d. 
of the monasteries Ld. Brougham, of the Huguenot 
pai ty Green. 8. The disol ucion and seueraunce of 
the -soule fro the body More. 9. 'I’hat realm were 
like to come to d. Gardiner. Hence Dissolif- 
tionism, the doctrine of dissolutionists. Dis- 
solu’tionist, one who advocates <1. 

Dissolutive (di*sol>?^tiv), a, Kow rare. ME. 
[f. dissolut- ppl. stem +-IVE. | i. Having the 
property of dissolving, 2. Pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, dissolution 1886. 

Disso-lvable, dt. Also-ible. 1541. [f. Dis- 
solve V. -b-ABLE : repl. (in part) Dissolublic. ] 
I. Capable of being separated into its elements; 
decomposable, a* Capable of being liquified or 
melted. ? Ohs. 1653. 3. Of a connexion, society, 
etc. : Terminable, destructible 1681. 

*. You are but men . . and your substance but d, 
clay x 66 i, a. D.,by Water, or by Fire 1668. 3. A 

mere partnership, d. . . by mutual consent Lowell. 
Hence DlssolvabiTity, Dissodvableness. 
i’DissO’lvative, <r, rartf. 1577. [f, next + 
-ATiVE.] a. Having the property of dissolving, 
b. That tends to dissolve readily -1580. 
Dissolve (dizpTv), v. ME. [ad. L. dissolvere 
(Dis-r),] 

I. trans, i. To put asunder the parts of; to 
reduce to its formative elements; to disintegrate, 
decompose. (Now rarel\ a. To lique^ by 
means of heat, moisture, etc. ; to fuse (now 
mr<f); to melt; to melt (in something), make 
a Solution of ME. Also jif, ta* To relax, 
enfeeble -1563. 4* To loosen, release (lit* and 
Pf.) (arch.) ME. fs* To release from life; usu. 


in pass, to die, depart -1736. 6, To cause to 

vamsh ; to bring to nought, destroy ME. ty. 
Med, To dissolve (humours), reduce (swellings), 
assuage (pains, etc.) -1657, 8. To break up, 

dismiss, disperse; to terminate the existence of 
(now esp. of Parliament) 1494. Also ellipt, — 
d, parliament. 1868. 9. To undo (a tie, etc.); 

to bnng to an end (a relation) ME.; tto sunder 
“I611. 10. To destroy the authority, force, or 

influence of; to annul, abrogate 1526. ii. To 
solve (a question, etc.) 1549. xa, Cincmatogr. To 
cause (a picture) to fade away. Also intr. 1912. 

2. Before the Sunne hath .. dissolved the yce Hak- 
LUYT. pg. Dissolv’d in Pleasures Penn, tears 1800, 
Speech Carlyle, 4. As the soft touch dissolved the 
virgin zone Thomson. 6. Each gay phantom was 
dissolv’d in air Sir W. Jones. ^ 8. To d. his armye 

Hall, Parliament 1548, a religious house 1586. 9. To 
d. a jointure Blackstone, marriage Lane, partnership 
(mod.). 10. To frustrate and d. these magic spells 

Milt. Sams. 1149. 

n. intr. I. To become disintegrated; to van- 
ish gradually, come to an end ME. 2. To be- 
come liquefied ; to fuse ; to melt ; to melt (in 
something), forming a Solution 1450. Also 
pg. 3. Of an assembly, etc. : To break up; to 
disperse ; to lose its corporate character 15 13. 
4. To lose its binding force 1611. 

X. The great Globe it selfe, Yea, all which it inheiit, 
shall dissolue Temp. iv. i. 154. 2. While Mountain 

Snows d. against the Sun Dryden. pg. I ainalmost 
ready to dissolue (= faint away), Hearing of this Lear 
V. iii. 203. 4. The charme dissolues apace. Shaks. 

Hence DissoTve sb. (cf. sense xa above). Disso ’ 1 - 
ver. Disso’lvingly adv. 

Dissolvent (dizprivent). 1646. [ad. L. dls- 
solventem\ see piec.] 

K.adj. Having the powerto dissolve; solvent. 
B. sb. One who or that which dissolves, i. 
spec. A substance having power to dissolve other 
substances; a solvent, a menstruum ; tiormerly, 
in Med.t a substance which dissolves moi'bid 
concretions, etc. 1646. 2. gen. and pg 1835. 

X. Fire— -the only Catholic D. Ray, 2. Wine is the 
greaj d. of distrust 1835. 

Dissonance (di's^JhSns). 157 x. fad. L. dis- 
sonantia. Ci.'F. dissoitance,'] 1. 'The quality 
or fact of being dissonant ; an inharmonious or 
harsh sound or combination of sounds ; a Dis- 
cord 1597. spec, m Mus, A combination of 
tones causing beats (cf. Beat j< 5 .i) ; also, a note 
which in combination with others produces a 
harsh effect 1660. 2. Want of concord or liar- 
mony (between things) 1571. 

X. The. .roar, .filled the air with barbarous d. Milt, 
Counts 548. So tDPssonancy. 

Dissonant (di’s^nfial), a. (sb.) 1490. [a. 

F., or ad. L. dissonantem, pr. ppic. of dissonare, 
f. Dis- I +so 7 iareP\ i. Disagreeing or discor- 
dant in sound, inharmonious ; harsh-sounding 
1573- Disagreeing, discordant, different, in 
any respect. Const, frow, to (rarely with). 1490, 
3. sb. A hansh souncf of speech 1579. 

X. D. and iarrin^ dittyes G. IlAKVi-iv. 2. Opinions 
not altogether d. from tlie Scripture.^ Purciia.s. The 
interc.sts., before that time jarring ami d., were., 
adjusted Burke, Hence DFssonantly adv. 
'I'Di'SSOnate, a. 1548. [ad. L. dissomtus.] 
Dissonant * 1781. 

Disspirit, ob-s. f. Disitrit. 

’('Dissta*te, v. 1605. [Dis- y,] To remove 
from its state ; to deprive of state -X647. 
Dissuade (disw^’d), v. 15x3. [ad. L. dis- 
suadere (Drs- 1); cf. F. dissuaderP) x. trans, 
I'o give advice against. ? Ohs. 2. To advise or 
exhort (a person) against; to dchort (from). 

? Ohs. 1534. 3. To draw a person from a course 
or action by suasion 1576, 
t. My friends . . With mild entreaties my design d. 
Poi'E. 2, Some disswaded him to hunt that day; 
but he resolved to the contrary Camden. 3. I have 
tried what is poMible to d. him Miss Burney, Hence 
Dissua^der, one who dissuades. 

Dissuasion (disw^ppnj. 1526. [ad. 
suasiomm ; se© prec*] llie action,* or an act, 
of dissuading; advice or exhortation against 
something; dehortation* 

Ev’n thy DitsuMionn me persuade Cowley, 
Dissuasive (disw^i-siv). 1609. [f. L. 
swas-f ppl. stem of dissmrdere; sec -tVE,*) 

A. aaf Tending to dissuade ; dehortatory ; 
as, d. ejaculations. 

B. so. A dissuasive speech or argument; that 
which tends or is hitended to dissuade x 6 sig. 
Hence Dissua'sive-ly adm, 


Kt (mtfja). a (p^ss), uu p (cut), f (Fr, ch#f), 0 (ey#r), 9i{/,£ps). (Fr. eaud^ vie), i (wt). / (Fsyclw). 9 (what), ^(gat), 
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fDissua'Sory, a, and sb . 1555. [f* L. dis - 
suasor .'\ = Dissuasive -1844. 

Dissue, var. of Dizzue. 

Dissunder (diss2?‘nd9i), v. 1580. [Dis- i 
or 5.] trans^ To sunder, sever, dissever. 

Th’ Aethiops, far dissunder’d in their seat Chapman. 
fDisswee*ten, v, 1622. [Dis- 6.] tra7is. 
To deprive of sv/eetness -1667. 

Dissyllabic, -able, etc. ; see Disyllabic, 

“ABLE, etc. 

Dissymmetric, -al (dissime-trik, -al), a, 
1867. fDiS“ 10.] a. The opposite of sym- 
metrical. b. Symmetrical, but in opposite di- 
rections, like the two hands. 

Dissymmetry (dis, si-metri). 1849. [I^is-9.] 
a. Lack or absence of symmetry, b. Symmetry 
between two objects, disposed in opposite direc- 
tions, such as the two hands, etc. 

Distad (di-st^d), 1803. [f. Dist(ant) 
^■-ad ; cf. Dextrad.] In the direction of the 
end or distal part of a limb, etc. 

Distafif (di’staf). PI. distaffe, fdistaves. 
[OE. disixf, for dis- or dise-stssf', dis or dise is 
app. = LG. diesse a bunch of flax on a distaff, 
the second element the sb. Staff.] i, A cleft 
staff about 3 feet long, on which, in the ancient 
mode of spinning, wool or flax was wound. 2. 
Used as the type of women’s work ME. ; hence, 
for the female sex, female authority ; also, the 
female branch of a flimily; a female heir 1494. 

X. Wymen cornynly do not entremete but to spynne 
on the distaf Caxton. Phr. fTo have iow on 07ie's 

d. : to have work in hand. a. Some say the Crozier, 
some say tiie DistafTe was too busie Howell. 

nttriK and Coj 7 ib.^ as d. side, the female branch of 
a family; distaff's or St. Distaff's day, the day 
after the Feast of the Epiphany, on which day (Jan. 7) 
women resumed their spinning after the holidays; 
also called rock-day^ a d. being called a rack% d. 
thistle, a name of Carthainus lanaitts {Ctrsiujtt 
laHatum\ from its woolly flowering stems. 

Distain (distJim), v, arch, ME. [a. OF. 
desteindre (stem desieign-)^ mod.F. ddteindre, 
Com, Rom. f. dcs-, Dis- i +• L. i. 

ira?is. To imbue or stain with a colour different 
from the natural one ; to discolour, dye. 2. 
if/* ?;M/;andy?^. To defile; to sully, dishonourME. 

X. 'J'hc tears that so d. my cheeks Marlowe, at A 
soul distain 'd by earth and gold Siienstone, 

Distal (di’stal), a. 1808. [f. Dist(ant) + 
-AL, after dorsal, etc.] Aiiat. Situated away 
from the centre of the body, or from the point 
of origin (.said of the distant part or of the ex- 
tremity of a limb or organ) ; terminal. Opp. to 
proximal. Also traiisf. PIcnee Di*stally adv. 
Distance (di*st^ns), sh. ME. [a. OF. des- 
tance, distance, ad. L. distaniia, f. distanlem 
pr. pple., Distant.] 

tl. [from OF. desfance discord, quarrel.] The 
condition of being at variance ; discord ; dispute, 
debate --1752; with a and pi. -1666. 

'fhey were in suche vnyte, that there was no dys- 
taunce amonge them Ld. Berners. 

fll. ['from L. distantia '• difference ’.] Diffe- 
rence, divensity -1556. 

in. I f. L. distafiiia , F. distance , in the sense 
of ‘ being apart in space ’. j i. I'he fact or con- 
dition of being far off m space; remoteness 1594. 
a. The space lying between any two objects ; 
the space to be passed over before reaching an 
object; an intervening .space ME, 3, Techn. 
applications of a. a. Mil . The space between 
man and msin when .standing in rank; also that 
between the ranks 1635, i^'^ncing. A set space 
to be kept between two combatants 1592. c. 
Racing. I'lie space measured back from the 
winning-po.st which a horse must have reached, 
in a lieat-race, when the winning horse has 
covered the whole course, in order not to be 
' distanced ‘ 1674. td* Mas. An interval -1797. 

e. See also Focal d., Polar d., Zenith d. 

4. fig. Remoteness in likeness, relationship, 
allusion, degree, or the like; * ideal disjunction ’ 
(J.) 1667. 5. Remoteness in intercourse 1597 : 
hence a. Aloofness, excessive reserve 1660 ; b. 
Deference 1689. 6. dlipt . A point or place at 

a distance, the region in the distance 1782. b. 
Paintings etc. 'Phe distant part of a landscape 
1706, 7* dltpi. The * space ' of time between 

two events ME. 

I, "Hi d. knell enchftntmtnt to th« vkw CAMWEtL 
* Within jumping d. Tyndall, s* In th«w limw 
you itarid on d. ; your Stoctmdo'^s.and I know 


not what VVtnt. T. n. i. 233. 4. The mistake. .1 con- 
ceive to have been an effect of mental d. Maine. 5. 
With safest d. I mine honour shielded Shaks. A . . 
courteous Pnnee without state or d. 1660. I hope 
^ur modes^ Will know, what d. to the crown is due 
Di^den. Phr. 7 o keep one's d. 6 Viewed from a 
d. Low^R. A trumpet in the d. pealing news Tenny- 
SON. Phr. Mtddle d. (in Painting ) : the part of a 
landscape midway between the foreground and the 
remote region. ^ 7. An apprehension not to be men- 
even at this d. of time, without shame 1840. 
C 07 nb . : d.-flag ^Racing), a flag held by the man 
who is stationed at the d..post; -judge, a judge 
stationed at the d.-post, a post (or flag) placed at the 
nxecl distance in front of the winning-post in a heat- 
race, to note what horses are ‘ distanced through 
failing to reach this before the winner passes the 
winning-post. 

Di'stance, v. 1578. [f. prec. sb.] i. tracts. 
To place at a distance; to eloign. 2. To make 
to appear distant 1695. t3- intr. To be distant 
(rare) -1658. 4. irons. To outstrip or leave 

behind in a race. Also fig. 1642. b. Racing. 
To beat by a distance ; see Distance sb. III. 
3 c. 1674. 

1. This insight.. distances those who share it from 
those who share it not ]Emer.son. z. Mountains, 
which the ripe Italian air distances with a bloom like 
that on unplucked grapes Lowell. 4. [He] had 
distanced all his competitors Lever. 

Distanced (drstanst),75j!5/.d!. 1644. [f.prec.] 
ti. Put at a distance; remote -1672. 2, Left 

behind, outstripped as in a race 1713. b. Rac- 
77tg. Beaten by a distance ; see Distance sb. 
III.^ 3. 1737. 

I Distancy (dbstansi). rare. 1628. [ad. L. 
dista7itia.'\ Distantness. 

Distant (di*stant), a. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
distante7n, pr. pple. of distare to stand apart.] 
I. Separate or apart in space. 2. Widely sepa- 
rated ; far apart, not close together 1548. 3, 

Standing, lying, or taking place afar off; remote 
1590. 4. Far apart or remote in time 1603. 

5. transf. and fig. Remote in relations other 
than those of space and time 1538. t6. Diffe- 

rent --1710. 7. Reserved in intercourse; stand- 
ing aloof; not intimate 1709. 

X. One board had two tenons, equally d. one from 
another Exod. xxxvL 22. a. D, from thy blest abode 
1760. 3. Earth’s d. ends Pope. D. vision Kingsley. 
4. Written.. at d. times Berkeley. 5. I haven’t the 
most d. idea Sheridan. By d. analogy Argyll Not 
a sister, but a nioie d. kinswoman Freeman. 7. The 
d. Behaviour of the Prude Steele. 

So tDista’ntial a. distant; differirtg. Hence 
Di*stant-ly adv., -ness. 

Distaste (dist<?i*st), 1598. [Dis-9: prob. 
as tr. It. disgusto.) 1. Disrelish or dislike of 
food or drink ; nausea. Now rare. 2, Dis- 
inclination, dislike 1598. fa. Unpleasantness; 
annoyance, discomfort -1711. t4. Offence 

-1731. ts. Mutual aversion, quarrel -1697. 

a. An aversion more resembling a d. than a con- 
viction T. Martinkau. 3, Prosperity is not without 
many Feares and Dista.stes Bacon. 

Distaste (dist^*st), v. Now rare. 1586. 

[ Dis- 6; see prec.] i. irons. To have no taste 
for, disrelish, dislike ; to regard with aversion 
or displeasure, 'ta. To offend the taste of; to 
disgust -1678. Also fabsol. or inir. 3. h'ans. 
To displease, offend 1597; •fintr. to cause dis- 
pleasure or offence ; to be distasteful -1654. t4. 
t7'ans. (as f. D is- 7 a - h Taste sb.) To destroy or 
spoil the taste or savour of -1640. 

X. Dista.sting wholesome meat well dressed Fuller. 
[He] should d. the society of his class Foster, a. Let 
It (the Physicke] distast me so it heale me 1636. 
Poysons, which at the first are scarce found to d. 0th. 
in, ill. 337. 3. Yet loth in anything to d. the King 

Sir T. Herbert. Hence tDista-stive a. feeling or 
e^rc.ssing distaste ; disgusting, offensive ; also as sb. 
tl)ista*sture, loathing of food ; nausea ; vexation. 

Distasteful (dist^i-stfiil), a. 1607. U- 
TASTE ^^.] I. Disagreeable to the taste; caus- 
ing disgust; nasty x6ii. 2. Causing dislike; 
disagreeable, offensive 1607. ta* Full of dis- 
like; showing dislike; malevolent -1646. 

X. The green d. fruit Dryden. *. D. truth 1669. 
3, After distasteful! lookes .. They froze me into 
Silence Tnnon ir. xi. 220. Hence Dista'stefal-ly 
adth, -ness. 

Distemonous (dsistrmdnss), a. 3:883, [f. 
(k. Si-, Di- ® Boi, Having two 

stamens; Diandrous* 

Distemper (distc*mpa,t),w.^ Now/rtrir. ME. 

! f. medJ#. ^disUmperare (Dis- 4). ) ti. irans, 
I'o temper improperly ; to disturb or derange 


the due proportion of. (ME. only.) 2. To disturb 
or disorder the humour (formerly, the due pro- 
portion of the four humours), temper, or feelings 
of ; to render ill-humoured or ill at ease ; to upset. 
(Now rare.) ME. 3. To disorder or derange 
the bodily or mental condition of;- to render un- 
healthy or diseased ; to sicken ME. th. spec. 
To intoxicate -1679. 4. transf. and Jig. To 

disorder the condition of; to derange 1494. tS* 
To deprive (a metal) of ‘ temper ’ (rare) 1795. 

3. Vainely distempering himselfe about idle and 
frivolous questions Bp. Hall. 4. This variable com- 
position of mans bodie hath made it as an Instrument 
easie to d. Bacon. 5. The malignancie of my fate, 
might perhaps d. yours Twel. N. ii, i. 5. 
Diste-mper, ME. [ad. OF. desteffiprer, 
-tremper = med.L. distemper are, f. DiS- i or 5 
+ L. temper are. ] -f i . trans. To treat with water 
or other liquid; to dilute; to steep -1667. 2. 

transf. and fig. To dilute; to allay (arch.) 1592. 
3. Painting. To paint in distemper 1873. 

a. J ealousy . . Distempering gentle Love in his desire, 
As air and water do abate the fire Shaks. 

Distemper (diste*mpoj\ jAI 1555. [f. Dis- 
temper : partly after Temper sb.'] ti. ‘ A 
disproportionate mixture of parts'; distempered 
condition -1644, fa. A disordered condition 
of the air, climate, weather, etc. ; inclemency 
-•1856. 3, Deiangement of the ‘ humour ' or 

‘ temper ' (formerly regarded as due to distur- 
bance in the bodily ‘ humours ' ; cf. Temper, 
Temperament); ill temper, ill humour; dis- 
affection. (Now assoc, w. sense 4.) 1555. 4. 

Deranged condition of the body or mind (for- 
merly regarded as due to disproportion in the 
four humours) ; ill health, illness, disease 1598; 
with a and pL 1648. b. spec. A catarrhal affec- 
tion of dogs. Also applied to other diseases of 
animals. 1747. tc. Intoxication -1650. 5. 

transf and jig. Derangement, or disorder (esp. 
in a state) 1605. 

2. Exposed to theeves, vermin, and distempers of 

weather 1655. 3. Good my Lord, what is your cause 
of d. Hantl. ni. ii. 351. 4. Eccentricity Nowise 

amounting to d. Browning. Such plenty of wine as 
to cause d. 1607, 5* In these sad times of our C^ivill 

Distempers Lilly. 

Diste*mper, 1632. [f. D istemper?/. 2 ] 
Painting. A method of painting in which the 
colours are mixed with some glutinous sub- 
stance soluble in water, executed usually upon 
a ground of chalk or plaster mixed with gum 
(d.-ground) : mostly used in scene-painting and 
in the decoration of walls. Also applied to the 
I pigments and to the ground. 
tDiste-mperance. ME. [a. OF. destem- 
prance, -trempance, f. DiS- 4 + L. iempera7itia. ) 

= Distemperature -1620. 

Diste-mperate, a. arch. ME. [ad. med.L. 
distemperatus, f. DiS- 4-fL. tempe7'aius, pa. 
pple. of temperare.] fi . Of the air or elements : 
Not temperate -1647. ia. Of the bodily ‘ hu- 
mours ’ : Not properly tempered; diseased; ill- 
conditioned -1658. 3. Immoderate ; intemper- 
ate. }Obs.iS57. Hence i’Diste’mperately ^^^7/ 
Distemperature (diste*mperaUui). Now 
arch. 1531. [Cf. Distemperate and Tem- 
perature.] I. Distempered condition of the 
air or elements ; inclemency, unwholesomeness. 

2, Distempered condition of the 'humomrs'; 
disorder, ailment 1533. 3. Disturbance of mind 
or temper 1571. Also tra7isf 2ccAfig. 4. Ex- 
cess (esp, of heat or cold; cf. sense 1} ; intemper- 
ance 1572. 

1. The temperature or d. of the legions Elyot. a. 

A huge infectious troope Of pale distemperatures 
Co 77 i. Etr. V. i. 82. 3. What I uttered through the d. 
of my passion Warburton. 

tDistemperment. 1582. [f. Di.stemper 
T/.^- h-MENT.] Distempered condition (of the 
air or humours) -1661. 

'I Diste*mpenire. ME. [a. OF. destemprure.] 

- Distemperature. 

Distend (disteuid), ME. [ad. L. 
dere (Dls- i).] titans. To stretch asunder; 
to spread out. Also fig. -1834. ta- inir. To 
stretch out, extend -3638. 3. trans. spec. To 

.swell out or enlarge by pressure from within, as 
a bladder; to expand, dilate by stretching 1650. 
Also traftsf and fig, 4. inir. To increase in 
bulk by internal siretcbing ; to swell out, ex- 
j)und 1667. 

3. May thy Cows their burden'd Bags d. Brtokn. 
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4. Now his heart Distends with pride Milt, -P, X. : 
tDiste'ndible a. capable of being distended. 

jJistensible (diste*nsibl), a, 1828. IJ. L. 
distsns-, distendere + -IBLE. ] Capable of being 
distended or dilated. Hence Distensibi'lityj 
d. quality. 

Distension (diste-npn). 1607. [a. F., or 
ad, L. distensionem, var. oi distentionem,^, 1. 
The action of distending; distended condition; 
expansion by stretching or swelling out. 2. 
Extension; straining, racking, ? Obs, 1625. 

Distensive (distcnsiv);, a. rare, 1836, [f. 
L, dist&ns- ppl, stem-h-iVE.l Distensible. 
+Diste*nt, sb, 1613. [ad, L. distentus, f. ppl. 
stem of distendereJ] Distension ; breadth -3:659. 
Distent (diste*nt),///.^. 1590* [ad. L. 
ienius. Commonly used as a pa. pple. ~ Dis- 
tended.] ti. Extended -1773. 3 . Swollen 

out 1605. 

Distention, var. of Distension. 

Dister; seeDisxERR. 

'tDiste-rminate, 2^. 1599. [i.'L.disterminat-y 
ppl. stem of disierminare (Dis- i).] To sepa- 
rate as a boundary does; to bound* divide -1676. 
So f Diste’rminate a, separated, marked off, 
divicied. f Disterminadion, separation as by 
boundaries; division. 

fDiste'iT, V, [f. Dis- 7C + L. terra."] To 
banish from one’s country; to exile. Howell. 
Disthene (di*s])fn). 1808. [f. Gr. Si-, Di- 2 
+ a 9 tvos.'] =CyANlTE 1. Named from its 
different electrical properties in two different 
directions. 

Disthrone (disjjr^u*n), v. 1591. [Dis- 7 c.] 
To dethrone. Also So tDisthro*nize v. 
Distich (di’stik), sb. Pi. distichs, ] dis- 
tiches. 1553. [ad. L. distich 07 t (also used), a, 
Gr, Bicrrixov (neut. of StcrTi;)(;osadj.), f, 5 i- (Di-^) 
+ crixos row.] A couple of lines of verse, usu- 
ally making complete sense ; a couplet. 

By far the greater number of verses in the poetry of 
the Old Testament consist of Distichs Driver, 
Distich (di'stik), a. rare. 1788, [ad. L. 
distichtis\ see prec.] « Distichous. 

Distichal (di*stikal), a. {sb.) 1778. [f, L, 
disiUbtis -b -Ai.*, see prec.] 1. Pres, Consisting 
of two lines of verse, s. Zoob. Applied to certain 
joints in the arm of a crinoid ; also as sb. 1879. 

II Distichiasis (distikoi-asis). 1875. [mod.L., 
f. disiichia, a. Gr., f. SicttixosI see Distich.] 
Path, A malformation in which the eyelid has 
a double row of eyelashes. 

Distichous (di-stikos], a. 1753. [f. L. di^ 
sdeh^es a.dj, ; see Distich.] Disposed in two 
opposite rows; two-ranked; formerly, some- 
times « dichotomous. Hence Di'stichouslytzcft'. | 
Distil, dislill (disti- 1 ), v. Inflect, distilled, 
-ilUng. ME. [ad, L, da-, distillare, f. De- 1. 1 
■b'Stillare to drop; cf. F, distiller,] t, inir. 
To trickle down or fall in drops; to exude, h. 
To pass or flow gently (chiefly//.) 1609. c. To 
drip vjWi 17x4. 2. trans. To let fall or give 

forth in drops ME. 3. iransf, and fig. To give 
forth or impart in minute quantities ; tto instil 
ME. 4. To subject to the process of distilla- 
tion (see Distillation 3) ME. ; to extract the 
essence of by distillation MIC.; to transform or 
convert into by distillation 1636. absol. x 6 it. 
Also fig, 5. To obtain* extract, produce, or 
make, by distillation ME, Also//. 6, intn 
To undergo distillation; to drop, or con- 
dense from the still ME, ty* 'To melt, dissolve 
{Hi, and//.) -1719. 

t. Soft showers distilfd, and suns grew warm in 
vain Pope. ]My speach shall distill as the Acz.-sfrDeiii, 
ocxxh. 2, a. His dewie locks distil l‘d Ambro.sia M ilt. 
P, L. V. 56. 3. Distilling healing virtue into hitter 

waters Myers. 4. The Water, .Dooke thou dystyll 
B. Gooce. An herb desdird, and drunk G. Hrroert. 

DistillM from limbecks foul as hdl 
withm Shaks, 7, Swords by the lightnmg’'s subtle 
force distilrd Addison. Hence Distidlable it. ca- 
pable of being distilled (Ht.mdfig). So Distillate 
sb. the product of distillation* DistiTment, the 
process, or produce, of distillation. 

DishUation (distilMan)* ME. [ad.L.^tf-, 

distUlaiionem.] i. The action of falling or 
flowing down drop by drop. fa. Path, A de- 
fluxion of rheum -17SS/ 3 - The action of con- 
verting any substance into vapour by means of 
heat, and of again condensing this by means 
of an alembic, retort and receiver, or a still and 


refrigeratory ; and, generally, the operation of 
separating by means of fire, and in closed ves- 
sels, the volatile from the fixed parts of any sub- 
stance ME. Also trans f, and fig. 4, concr. 

The product of distilling 1598. Also jig. 

3, Dry or destructive d., the decomposition of a 
substance by strong heat in a retort, and the collection 
of the volatile matters evolved, as in the destructive 
d. of coal in gas-making, .Fractional d..^ the separa- 
tion of two or more volatile liquids having different 
boiling-points, so that they pass over at different ^ 
temperatures and can be collected separately. 

tDi‘Stillator. 1576, [f. L. distillarel] A 
distiller -1659. 

Distillatory (distrlatori). 1460. [? after F. 
distillatoire.] a. adj. Pertaining to, or em- 
ployed m , distillation 1576. th..rA An apparatus 
for distillation; a still, etc. -1736. ' 

Distiller (distiToi). 1577. [f. Distil 4- j 
-EE ^.] I. One who or that which distils ; spec, 
one who extracts alcoholic spirit by distillation. : 
Also fig. 3, An apparatus for distilling salt 

water at sea; a Disfilitng condenser 1885. 
DistiUery (disti'bri). 1677. [f. prec. ; see 
-ERY,] ti. = Distillation 3. -1807. ». 

The establishment or works in which the dis- 
tilling of spirits is carried on 1759. 

Distinct (disti*gkt), ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. 
distinctuSf distinguere\ cf. F. distinct^ -te.] 

A. 2L%pa.pple. I. Distinguished, differentiated 
-1667. t2. Divided —1526, 

B. adj. I. = Different 3. ME. b. Not 

confounded with each other, or with something 
else 1674, 2, Possessing differentiating charac- 
teristics; different in quality or kind ; not alike . 
Const, from. 1523. 3. Clearly perceptible or 

discernible by the senses or the mind ; plain, 
definite ME. 4. Marked; decorated, adorned. 
(ALatinism, cliie^y poetic.) 1596. 

X, A large Feather, contains neer a million of d. 
parts Hooke. The worker from the work d. was 
known Pope, 2. Holiness, .is quite d. from vindictive- 
ness 1336. 3. D, the shaggy mountains lie, D. the 

rocks Scott. The d. expression of thoughts Tyndall. 
A d. loss to the stage 1887. 4 * Theplace. . was dight 
With divers flowres d. with rare delight Spenser. 
fDisti’nct, v, ME. [a. OF. desiinciery f. 
distinct,] =t Distinguish; \xi pa, pple, some- 
times ~ Distinct a, -1583. 

Distinction (disti-gk/on). ME. [a, F., ad. 
L. distinctionem.'] ti* Division, partition ; 
separation --1729; punctuation; a point or stop 
-1637. t2. One of the parts of a whole; a divi- 
sion, section; a class, category -1848 ; class 
(in relation to status) ; rank, grade -1763. 3. 

The action of distinguishing; the perceiving, 
noting, or making a difference between things; 
discrimination. Also with ^ and y>/. ME. 4. 

I The condition of being different ; difference; a 
difference ME. 5. 'Phe faculty of distinguish- 
ing. ? Obs, 1606. t6. The condition of being 

distinct; distinctness -1712. 7. Something that 
distinguishes ; a distinguishing mark, quality, 
or characteristic ME. 8, The ti eating with 
special consideration or honour; also with a 
andjJ/. 1715. 9. Excellence or eminence that 

distinguishes from others; elevation of char- 
acter, rank, or quality 1699. 

X. The d. of chapters and verses now in use Boylk. 

3. They lend and tear the scriptures with their dis- 
tinctions Tindale. Without d. of rank or creed X89X. 

4. Denying a d. of persons in the Godhead 1731. 7. 
The capital is the great d. of tliis order Kickman. 8. 
The distinctions.. paid us by our betters Goldsm, 

0. Various persons of d. had come there in his train 
.Scorr. The book . . has . . d. hnod,). Hence Dis- 
ti'nctloual a, of the nature of d. (r<ir<r). 

Distinctive (distrglvtiv). 1583. [f. L. dis- 
Unci- ppl stem (sec Distinct) 4 -ivK.] 

A. adj. I. Having the quality of distinguish- 

ing; characteristic, distinguishing. 2, Having 
the power of discriminating; discriminative; 
discerning {rare) 1:646. 3. Having a distinct 

character or position [rar^ 1867. 4, /Mr, 

Gram, Applied to accents used, instead of stops, 
to separate clauses 1874. 

X. l%pist and Protestant now became d, names 
DTsrakll 

B. jA X. a characteri.stio x8i6. %Jhbr, Gram, 

A disdnetive accent; see A, 4. 3:874. 

Hence Diatl*nctivo*Iy adv,^ -ness. 

Distoctly (disti-ijktli), ME, [£ Dis- 
tinct a, + -LT 1 f I. In a distinct or separate 
manner; separately *1737. 2. Clearly, plainly ; 


without confusion or obscurity ME.; inmod.use 
(chiefly with adjs. or adjectival phrases): Un- 
mistakably, decidedly, indubitably 1858, 
a. I remember a masse of things, but nothing d. 
Shaks. An object which was d. not political 185S. 
Distinctness (disti*gktnes). 1654. [f. as 

prec. + NESS,] !• The condition or quality of 
being distinct; separateness; individuality 1668. 

2. The condition or quality of being clear: a. as 
a quality of the object 1668 ; h. as a quality of 
perception or thought 165^. 

I. The soul’s .. incorporeity or d. from the body 
CuDWORTH. 2. Tne absence of all scientific d. of 
thought Whewell. 

fDisti'nctor, [a. L.] One who draws dis- 
tinctions. Stanyhurst. 
tDisti'ngue, v. [ME. distingen.^ -gnen, a. 
F. distinguer^ ad. L. distingi/ere, f. dt-, DiS- i 
■bstinguere orig. * to prick or stick’.] = Dis- 
tinguish. 

II Distingue (dfstfng^j), a. 1813. [F.] Dis- 
tinguished ; having an air of distinction, 
Distinguisti (disti'ggwif), v. 1561. [f. F. 
distinguer\ see -isH. Cf. Distingue.] 

I. trans, i, tTo divide or separate -i 729; to 

class, classify 1581. 2, To mark as different or 
distinct ; to separate by distinctive marks ; to 
differentiate 1576. b. To mark; to characterize 
1600. 3. To recognize as distinct or different ; 
to separate mentally; to perceive the difference 
between ; to draw a distinction between 1561* 
th. To make a distinction in or with respect to 
-1748. 4. To perceive distinctly or clearly; to 

' make out ; to recognize 1593. 5. To single 

out; to honour with special attention [arch.) 
1607. 6. To make conspicuous, or eminent in 
some respect. Now M^M. refl. ox pass, 1600. 

X, The inhabitants were, .distinguished into artisans 
and soIdiers^GoLDSM. z.^ By the first [Ciuilitie] we 
are distinguished from bruit-beasts led by sensualitie 

A. Y.Transl, Ptef, 3. I can d. gold, for example, 

from iron Berkeley, 4. No man could d. what he 
said Shaks. Lucr. 1785. 6 . He had distinguished 

himself on every frontier of the empire Gibbon. 

II. intr, u To make or drawa distinction; to 

perceive the difference between things ; to dis- 
criminate. Const, absol. , or (usually) with 
between, 1604. t2. intr. (for rejl.) To become 

distinguished or differentiated (rare) 1649. 

X, Since I could d. betwixt a Benefit, and an luiurie 
Oih, I. iii. 314. Phr. To d. upon I, 3 b. 

Hence Distimguisher. 

Distinguishable (disti*ggwiJa])T), a, 1597. 
[f. prec. + -ABLE.] I. Capable of being di.s- 

I tmguished, separated, or disci imiiiated. 2. 

Capable of being divided or clas.sificd; divisible 
1658. 3. Discernible, perceptible i6ix- ^4. 

Worthy of distinction; noteworthy ->1824. f 5, 
Distinctive (rard) 1665. 

X. Whatever objects arc different aie d, Hume. 2. 
A simple idea is not d. into different ideas Locke. 
Hence DistPnguishably miv. 

Distinguished (disti-ggwijt),///. n:. 1609. 
[ f. Distinguish v. -h -ed ^ ,] f i , Individually 
distinct -1813. 2. Clearly perceived; clear; pro- 
nounced -1782. t3« Differentiated from others ; 
special, distinctive -1813. 4, Possessing dis- 

tinction; remarkable, eminent; celebrated; of 
high standing. (Now almost always of per- 
son.-?.) 1714. wa DxSTINGUi 1^48. 

3. Four or five d. guests, including the Conservative 
Premier Mrs. H, Ward. Mr. Cleveland was tall and 
d. 1826. Hence DlstPnguisbcdly adv, in a d. 
manner? with distinction. 

Distl*nguishing, ///. a, 1670. [f. as prec. 
d--iNO®.] X. Constituting a difference; distinc- 
tive, characteristic; sometimes, That renders 
distinguished x686. 2, Discriminating X697. 

t3. That confers special favour -171 9, 

X, Very probably i shall bo ordered to hoist a D. 
Pendant Nelson. It is Mr, N’« d. merit that teu:.] 
X893. Hence Distimguishingly adv, 
Disti*ngitishinaat. ? Ohs, 1586. [£ I)is- 
TmouiSHZ'.+-MENT.) *, Distinction,' also 
emcr, something serving to distinguish, fa. 
Clear discernment 164a, 
tDisti‘tle, V. [Dis- 7 a.] To deprive of title. 

B. Jons. 

II Di-stoma, Di-stomum. 1851. [modL., f. 
Gr. dt<rro/ 4 os^ -ov, double-mouthed, Dishmd 
In^'jfi.disiomaiai duiomu'm,i}\, distma. See 
N.E.D.] ZooL A genus of digenetic Trma- 
toda, parasitic worms or fluktis, having two 
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suckers (whence the name). So Disto-matous 
a. belonging to the genus D. var. Di'stome. 
tDisto*rt,///. a. 1588. [ad. L. disiorim ; see 
next 1 Distorted; wry, awry -164a. 

Distort (dist^-Jt), v, 1586. [f. L. distort-, 
ppl stem of dtstorquere (Dis- 1); cf. Extort.] 
ti . trans. To twist or wrench to one side, or out 
of the straight position -1720. 2. To put out 

of shape or position by twisting or drawing 
awry ,* to change to an unnatural shape 1634. 
3. fig. To give a twist to (the mind, thought, 
views); to pervert (statements, facts) 1586. 

I. Headlong he falls, and. .Distorts his neck Gay. 
2. To d. the limbs Johnson. A miiror which distorts 
the features {mod.), 3, Words, .distorted from their 

common use Glanvill. Hence Disto*rted-ly 
•ness. DistoTter. Disto*rtive a. having the 
quality of distorting. 

Distortion (distf jpn). 1581. [ad. L. dis- 
tortionem\ see prec. Cf, F. distorsion.'] i. 
The action of distorting, or condition of being 
distorted, or twisted awry or out of shape; s^ec. 
a condition of the body or a limb, in which it 
IS twisted out of the natural shape, b. Afatk. 
and Optics. Any change of shape not involving 
breach of continuity 1879. c. sopicr. A distorted j 
form or image 1820. 2. A twisting or writhing 

movement; a contortion 1718. 3. The twisting 
or perversion of words, facts, history, etc. 1650. 
I. The d. or writhing of the mouth Mulcaster. 
Hence DistOTtionist, a caricaturist; an acrobat 
who distoi ts his hod3'. 

Distra*ct, ppl, a. arch. ME, [ad. L. dis- 
trachisfiistr(i}ure{fiAis-‘x), See also Distrait.] 

1. = Distracted f i, 3, 4. fa. Drawn away; 
having the attention diverted -1553. 

Distract (distr0e*kt), 27. ME. [f.'L.distraci- 
ppl. stem ; see prec.] i,trans.Ho draw asunder 
or apart; to separate, divide (lit, and fig.) 1585. 

2, To turn aside, or in another direction; to di- 

vert. (Now only in to d. the aiie?iiion, the 
mind, or the like.) ME. 3. To draw in diffe- 
rent directions; to perplex or confuse; tocaixse 
dissension or disorder in 1597. 4. To throw 

into a state of mind in which one knows not 
how to act 1583. ts* To derange the intellect 
of; to drive mad -1791. 

X, A kingdom.. divided and distracted into factions 
Abp. Sandys. a. [Thlsl distracts the mind from the 
sense of danger Carpenter. 3. How is his tongue 
distracted between the Spirit of God and the spirit of 
gold Fuller. 4. 1 am at present distiacted with 
doubts Dickens. 5. This is a poore mad soule.. 
pouerty hath distracted her a Hen. IV, 11. i. 116. 
Hence tDistra*ct sh. a distraction. Quarles. fDis- 
Ira'ctful a. fraught with distraction. Distra*ct- 
ingly adv, Distra'ctive a, of distracting quality 
or tendency 4 y adv. 


Distracted (dislrm-kted),///. a. 1590. [f. 
Distract v. + -ed ti. Drawn apart ; divided 
-■X642. a. Driven hither and thither; agitated 
1632, 3. Mentally drawn to different objects ; 

perplexed or confused 1633. 4. Much confused 

or troubled in mind 1602. 5. Deranged inmind ; 
crazy, mad. Now rare in lit. sense. 1590. 

2, A d. Sea 1725. 3. The d. affairs of that kingdom 
1799. 5 * [Bethlem] was an Hospital for d. people 

11 DWELL. Hence Distra*cted-ly adv., •ness. 
tDistra*ctile, a. 1709. [f. L. distract-, ppl. 
stem of distrahere.'\ Capable of being drawn 
asunder or strctclied, extensible. (Cf. copi- 
tractik.) -1835. 

Distraction ({Hstrse'kJ,m). 1450. [ad. L. 
distractiomm\ ci.l^.distractiopi.'] ti- A draw- 
ing or being drawn asunder ; forcible division 
or severance -X838. 2. Diversion of the mind 

or attention (usually in adverse sense) 1450; an 
instance of this i something that distracts the 
attention xSi^. 3. The fact or condition of 
being drawn or pulled in different directions 
1^98 ; disorder or confusion caused by internal 
dissension X642. 4. Violent perturbation of 

mind x6o6. t5. Mental derangement; crazi- 

ness, insanity "*X794. 

2. 'fhat you may attend vpon the Lord without d, 
1: Con vii, 35. 3, To settle the Peace of the Kingdom, 
and compose the present Dihtraction.s 1642, 4. The 

PrincofMi loves you tod. 3c8oa. 3. In the d. of this 
madding fever Swaks. Hence tBistra'ctious a. 
fraught with distractions, 

D&train (;distr<»im), 27. ME. [a. OF. de- 
streindn, -aindn {destreipt-) L, distrirtgen 
(Dis- %), prob. « m* Intensive,] 

L General senses ; all Ok. 1 1 * T'o compress, 
grasp tightly -idoo. fa. pg. To hold in its 


grasp, as disease, etc. --1618. ts. To constrain 
or compel (a person to do something). (Hence 
the legal sense II. i.) -1400. t4. To strain 

out, express -1634. ts* To tear off; to rend 
asunder -1590. 

3. Who destreyns }>e to swere ofte ME. 5. That 
«ame net. neither guile nor force might it distraine 
Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 82. 

H. Law, I, trans. tTo constrain or force (a 
person) by the seizure and detention of a chattel 
or thing, to perform some obligation: to punish 
by such seizure for non-performance of an 
obligation. In later usage ; To levy a distress 
upon (a person) in order by sale of the chattels 
to obtain satisfaction for a debt, esp. for arrears of 
rent. 1774. 2, absol, or intr. To levy a distress. 
Const. for\ also upon, on a person or thing. 
ME. 3. trans. To seize (chattels, etc.) by way 
of distress ; to levy a distress upon \arch.) 1531. 

I. To make sommons, and distreyne for lacke of 
appearaunce all and every Tenant of the sayd Abbot 
Grafton, a. To distreyne for the same rentes in the 
seid Maners 1512, 

Hence tDistraim sh, distraint; restraint. Bis* 
traimable a, liable to distraint ; capable of being 
distrained for. Bistrai’nee*, one who is distrained. 
Distrai'ner, 'Or, one who levies a distress. Dis* 
trai'nment, the action of distraining ; distraint. 
Distraint (distr^mt). 1730. [f. prec. vb. ; 
cf. Constraint.] The action of distraining (in 
the legal sense); Distress. 

Payment of taxes, .was enforced by d. Green. 
Distrai’t, a, ME. [a. F., f. distraire.'] fl. 
Distracted in mind "I450. 2. Absent-minded, 

[from mod.P'., with F. fern, dtsiraite. ] 
Distraught (distrp-t), ppl, a. arch, ME. 
[van of Distract///, a., L. distractiis', perh. 
influenced by sfraught,'] 1, == Distracted 4. 
2. = Distracted 5. +3. lit. Pulled asunder, 
drawn in different directions -1642. 

X. I lay awake D. with warring thoughts L. Morris. 

2. D., and mad with terror Kopn, 4* 'ypd. iv. iii, 49. 

3. His greedy throte. .intwod. Spenser /^.Q. iv.vii. 31. 
tDistrau'ghted,///. 1572. [var. of Dis- 
tracted.] »= Distracted -1603. 
I'Distrea*!!!, v. rare, 1630. [Dis- 1.] To 
stream down or away -1750. 

O’er that virtuous blush distreams a tear Shenstone. 
Distress (distre-s), s 5 . ME. [a. OF. destrece, 
etc. : — late pop.!., ^districtia, f. districtus (cf. 
angustia from a?igustus)?]^ i. The action or 
fact of straining or pressing tightly; strain, 
stress ; fig. pressure employed to produce or 
(less usually) prevent action ; compulsion ; re- 
straint. Now dial, 2. Anguish or affliction 
affecting the body, spirit, or community ME. 
b. Naut, The condition of a ship when it re- 
quires immediateassistance 1659. c. Exhausted 
condition under extreme physical strain 1861. 
3. Law, The action of distraining; the legal seiz- 
ure and detention of a chattel, orig. for the pur- 
pose of constraining the owner to do some act; 
later, in order out of the proceeds of its sale to 
satisfy some debt or claim, esp. for rent unpaid 
ME. 4. The chattel or chattels thus seized M E. 

2. Sorrow and hearts d. Milt. P, L. xn. €13. They 
fired four Guns as Signals of B. 1745. 3. The Phocians 
not meaning so to lose their Rent, made a distresse 
by strong hand Raleigh. 4. If .. no distresse sufficient 
there can be founde 1312. 

Comb, i d.'guiu -rocket, signals of a ship in d. ; 
sale, a sale of distrained goods; -warrant, a 
warrant authorizing a d. 


Distress (distre*s), v. JPa. t. and pa. pple. 
distressed; also distrest. ME. Sfi. KE, de- 
stresser « OF, destresser, orig. destrecier late 
L, disirictlare, f. districtus; see prec.] i. trans. 
To subject to severe strain or pressure ; to put 
to sore straits ; now esp, to afflict or exhaust. 
Also transf. and fig. fa. To crush in battle 
-1796. 3. To constrain by force or suffering 

ME. 4. To cause pain or anxiety to; to afflict, 
vex, make miserable 1586. ts. To rob; to 
plunder -1568 . 6. To levy a distress upon M E. 

X. Wee are troubled on cucry side, yet not distressed 
2 Cor, iv, 8. 3. Men who can neither be distressed 

nor won into a sacrifice of duty A. Hamilton. Hence 
Bl8tre*8«cd-ly adv., -nesa. Bistre-saingly etdv, 
Distrc’SsM, 1591. [f. Distress j:i 5 .] i. 
Fraught with, causing, or involving distress; 
tgained by severe toil Shaks. 2. Of persons, 
their actions, etc. : Full of distress; sorely dis- 
tressed 1601, 

», BistressefuU Warre t lieu VI, v. iv. 1116, un* 
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certainty i860, a. The most d. districts i860. Hence 
Distre'ssful-ly adv., -ness. 

Distributable (distri'bi^tab’l), 1654. [f. 
Distribute z/.] Capable of being distributed. 

Distributary (distrrbi^tari). 1541. [f. L. 
ppl. stem distribut- (see Distribute v,),] 

A. adj. ti. Distinct, several. 2. Distnbutive 
1846. 

B, sb. Something whose function is to dis- 
tribute; e.g. branch canals 1886. 

f Distli'bute, pa. pple, ME, [ad. L. disirt- 
butus,] Distributed -1562. 

Distribute (distri'biwt),^'. 1460. [f.L.c/zV- 
tribui-, ppl. stem of distribuere (DiS- 1).] i, 
trans. To deal out or bestow in portions or 
shares among many; to allot or apportion as 
his share to each; *tto dispense, administer 
(justice, etc.) -1746. 2. To spread or disperse 
abroad through a space or over a surface ; more 
loosely, to spread, scatter. (In pass, often with 
no idea of motion ; cf. diffused, etc.) 151 1. 3. 

To divide and arrange 1553. 4* divide and 
place in classes or other divisions ; to classify 
1664 ; tin A p‘ith. = Divide -1729. 5. To sepa- 
rate and allocate to distinct places, spec, in 
Printmg. To remove (type that has been set up) 
from the forme, and return each letter into its 
proper box in the case. Also absol. 1615. 6. 

Logic, To employ (a term) in its full extension 
-1827. 7, Gram, To make distributive 1876, 

1. To distribut in almes to an hundred poore men an 
hundred pence 1574. absoL Distributing to the neces- 
sity of Saints Rom. xii. 13, 2. To d. ink over the form 
1875. 6. The middle term . . must be distributed once, 
at least, in the premises Whately, Hence Dis- 
tributee* {Lav/), a person to whom a share falls in 
the distribution of an intestate estate. Bistri’buter, 
•or, one who distributes. 

Distribution (distiibiw’Jsn). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. distribution em\ see prec.] i. The ac- 
tion of distributing, dealing out, or bestowing 
in portions among a number ; apportionment, 
allotment, b. Pol, Econ. {a) The dispersal 
among consumers of commodities produced : 
opp. to production, [h) The distribution of the 
aggregate produce of any society among its 
individual members. 184S. 2. The action of 

spreading abroad or dispersing to or over every 
part of a space or area ; the condition or mode 
of being so dispersed or located 1589. 3. The 
orderly dividing of a mass into parts ; division 
and arrangement ; classification 1605. 4. Logic, 
ta. = Division -1725. b. More recently. The 
application of a term to each and all of the 
individuals included in its denotation or exten- 
sion 1 827. 5 . Rhet. A figure wh ereby an orderly 
division or enumeration is made of the principal 
qualities of a subject 1727, 6 .Archzt, The ar- 
rangement of the parts of a building, esp. of the 
interior divisions 1727. 7, Printing. The ac- 
tion or process of distributing type 1727. 8. 

Steam-engine, 'The steps or operations by which 
steam is supplied to and withdrawn from the 
cylinder at each stroke of the piston ; viz. ad- 
mission, suppression or cutting off, release or 
exhaust, and compression of exhaust steam 
prior to the next admission * (Webster 1864), 

I. All shall be set right at the final d. of things 
Butler. The laws of Production and B. Mill. The 
unequal d. of the fruits of industry {mod.). a. This 
Order.. has such and such a jgeographical d. David- 
son. 3. The d. of land into parishes Emerson. 
Hence Bistribu'tional a. Bistribu’tionist, one 
who advocates a system of d- {rare). 


Distributive (distri'biaiUv). 1475. [a. F. 
distrihutif, -ive, ad. L. distribut hus^ 

A. I. Having the property of distributing; 
dispensing, bestowing, or dealing out in portions ; 
given to distribution. 2. Having a tendency to 
diffusion 1627. 3, Of, belonging to, or arising 

from, distribution 16x6. 4. Expressing distribu- 
tion; spec, in Gram. Having reference to each 
individual of a number or class 1520, 5. Logic. 
Referring to each individual of a class sepa- 
rately : opp, to collective 1725. 6 . Math, Ope- 
rating upon every part in operating upon tlic 
whole; as d. formula, function^ tXc. 1855, 

3. X>, Justice, on© of the two divisions of Justice, 
according to Aristotle (the other being Commutative). 
Hence, applied to that part of substantive law, which 
is concerned with the determination of rights. 4. JO, 
aijjeciives, the words each, either, netiher, everjy. 
D, mmeraU, in Latin, singuli, one by one, Hni, two 
by two, etc. 


0 (Ger, JCdIn). d (Fr. i^m)* ii (Gei*. Mtifller). d (I^r. d*<ne). ib (wrl). e (e») (tiwre)* c (ii) (toin), i (Fr, tore). 5 (ffr, ton, 
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DISTRICT 54f 

B. sd. I, Gram, A distributive word; see A. 4. interfere with the settled course or operation of; Bonne. Goe on both hand in hand, O Nations never 
1530. ta. That which is distributed 1635, to interrupt, hinder, frustrate ME. 4. Law. Jo b® 

‘Hence Distri*butive-ly adv.^ -ness. To deprive of the peaceful enjoyment or posses- (rare), ^ 


fDistri’Ct, a. 


[ad. L. districtus, pa. sion <7/1541. 


pple. oidistringere; see Distrain and Strict.] 
Strict ; severe ; exact -1700. tBistri’ctly adv. 
District (di’strikt), sb, 1611. [a. F., ad. : 


j. No Nonconforming Sects d. his Reign De Foe. 
An image in the lake Which rains d. Shelley. 2. i 
Disturbed by a dream Johnson, 3. Praise.. may 


body politick do separate and d. South. Hence 
DiSjUni'ter (rare). 

Disu*nity. 163a. [Dis- 9.] Want of unity ; 
a state of separation; dissension. 
fJDiSiU'sage. 1475. [f. Disuse v,, after 


much d. The bias of the purpose Cowper. 4. An usage.] = DISUSE jA i.-iyia. So Disu’sance 


med.L. dtstrici-us, f. L. district- ppl. stem; see action against a stranger for disturbing the plaintiff 

Distrain »!.•./■ r.™.. 'T'Ka nnrIiOT- thA I in life tiaw TfAnf'A +T^icf'T1 *l*'h .«-A -an art nf diS. I ' ...... ^ 


Law, The territory under the j in his pew 1870. Hence tDistu'rb sb, an act of dis- 


jurisdiction of a feudal lord -1670. a. A por- 
tion of territory marked off or defined for some 
special administrative or official purpose ; e.g. 


turbing; a thing that disturbs; disturbance. Bis- 
tuTbedly adv. 

Disturbance (dist»-ibans). ME. [a. OF. 


Disuse (disyz7’s), sb. 1552. [Dis- 9.] i. 
Discontinuance of use, practice, or exercise; 
tunaccustomedness -1792 ; desuetude 1699. 


^ 'bohee tiattal CSV reaMratioii d % sbec. destorbance, t destourber to I. t2. Uselessness. Felth AM, 

a'^A dirision of a na&h havine- *its own church interruption of tranquillity, peace, rest, or *• Mary, suange they [fashions] be by reason of d. 
a. A division of a pansh, having its own cfiurcn onndVtinn t a . .social, nr Holland. Through long d. of solitude Swift. 


Disuse (disyw’z), v. 


[Dis- 6 .] 


o; cCnTttc isTs b A subdivision settled condition; agitation (physical, social, or ;^frougn long ^wift. 

SuSf hkw an UrL political), 2. Interruptionofmental tranquillity ; Disuse (disy^.*z), ME [DiS- 6.] fl. 

^unty, having an Urban or Kurai district « Interference with the To disaccustom. Chiefly in pass. Const, 

S:°“bS-n of aSo?or or -1791. /Tooele to 

hIv1“Shead a■^?Ig:str^tea^ ME. 4. The hindering or disquieting the useMo dtsoontmue 

or ‘ Deputv-Commissioner ' 1776. d. In U.S. owners in their regular and lawfiU enjoyment of T3. I o misuse abuse 1^0. 


Council 1895. c- British India : A division 
or subdivision of a province or presidency, 
having at its head a * Magistrate and Collector 
or * Deputy-Commissioner ’ 1776. d. In U.S. 


used m specific and locai senses: a political through WhSaw^^ by ne^igen^^^^^ 

division.^election constituency, as an ^ Femiirr^rMfLT^'Th^^^^^^^^ , . 

cougresswnal, or senate d. 1800. e. An allotted any d. H. Walpole. Storms or atmospheric disturb- DlSUtl-llty. 1879. [DiS- 9.] Inju 
sphere of operation ; esp, a section of a parish ances 1875. a. To any ones disturbaunce and vexa- harmfulness. 

allotted to a lay visitor, working under the tion 1576. 3. That he may let the ship sail on without Disutilize (disyw'tibiz), z/ 1856. 
clergyman 1863. Also 4. A tract of d. Addison. 4. D. of (i) franchise, (2) common, (3) To denrive of utility render useless 

country of vaffuelv defined limits: a rerion. ^^ys, (4) tenure, and (5) patronage Wharton. Hence 


tDis,u*ser, lapse of use. 

Disutility. 1879. [I^is-9.] Injuriousness, 
harmful ness. 

Disutilize (disyw'tibiz), z/. 1856. [Dis- 6.] 


country of vaguely defined limits; a region, ^^ys, (4) tenure, and (5) patronage Wharton. Hence 

locality, quarter 1712. ^ « r a , 

4. A purely agricultural d. Distlirbailt (distz? ubant). ^ 1617, [ad. L, 

attrib, and Comb.^ in sense ^of, belonging to, or dist urban tern,] a. <2^‘. That disturbs; agitating, 
particular d/; as a,-chapeli etc. id.- b. sb. A disturber 1865. 

1 /TT C? V 1 1 A. ^ 


allotted to a fiarticular d/; as d-chapel^ etc. id.- b. sb. A disturber 1865. 

etc. D.-attorney (U. S.), the local prosKut. +Disturba-tion. 1529. [ad. 
mg officer of a d.; .council, the local council of an ' -« _ ■pirca-TTr>T> 

Urban or Rural D, as constituted by the Parish — DISTURBANCE 1058* 

Councils Act of 1894; hence -councillor: -court Disturber (distz>‘rb 3 J). ME 

fTT a\ _ t ..r 1 ; j i. /-im t 


Disvalue (disvEedi^^), v. Now rare. 1603. 
[ad. L. [Bis- 6.] To make or treat as of no value, de- 
•ftating.* preciate, disparage. Hence tBisvalua’tion, 
tDisvadue sbs. depreciation, disparagement. 


U. A£/. UiaiUiUCl AOUS. , -p... . ^ r-rs. 1 

fDisturba'tion. 1529. [ad. L. disturbatio- fUisva-ntage. i59t' 9 -] = Uisad- 

nem^ = DISTURBANCE -I6::8. vantage -1619. _ Hence tDisvanta-geous a. 


VJJ.WAU UA J\.UJ.£U XJ. ai t.uiJiai.LLuuc;u uy me jruriiiU ii. -l. v Cj-t-i r *t-> t 

Councils Act of 1894; hence -councillor; -court Disturber (distz>‘rb3J). ME. [a. AF. des- 
(U.S.), a court of limited jurisdiction, having cogni- tourbour= OF. destorbeor :— L. type ^disttirba- 
zance of certain causes within a d., presided over by torem.] i. A person or thing that disturbs or 
a d.-judge ; d. visitor, a peison who does parochial disquiets ; one who causes tumult or disorder ; 

atroubler. 2. (also One who 

^ D strict, z>. 18 . [ . prec. sb.] I o divide disquiets or hinders another in the lawful en- 

r. nu. -2 T joynient of his right 1498. 


tDistri'Ction. 1450. [a. OF., ad. L. dzstrie- Only one man, a 
tioncm ; cf. District a-] Strictness, severity, Wesley. 

rig5ur-i66o. Disturbor; see Disturber 2. 

II Distringas (distri-ggses). 1467. [a. L., = tDistu-rn, 57. ME. ' 

‘ thou shalt distrain being the first word of the I. 6).] tra7is. To tun 
writ. ] Law, The name of a writ bidding the divert, pervert -1631. 
sheriff distrain in certain cases. Distyle (doi'stoil), , 

lipistrtic (di-striks).^ 1811. [mod.L., f. Gr. Gr. (ttOAost column :* i 
Sts + 0 p[^.] Med. A disease of the hair, in which a porch having two s 
it splits at the end. adj. D. hi a?iiis : tw 

•[DistroU'ble, v. ME. [a. OF. destrobicr^ two square piers. 

-troubler^ f. des-, L. dis- + trobler, troubler,"] To Disulpbate(dois27*l 
disturb (greatly) -1609. i. A salt containing t\ 

tDlStrU'SS, V, ME. [ad. OF. destrousscr ric acid to one of base 


Disturber (dist^-absi). MK [a. AF. des- disadvantageous (rare) 
tourbonr^ OF. destorbeor : — L. type ^disturba- v, [ad. early F . desveloper ; 

torem.] i. A person or thing that disturbs or ^ee Develop.] To Develop, display heraldic- 
disquiets ; one who causes tumult or disorder ; ,^,”^755* r n 1- -1 

a troubler. a. Law, (also disturbor.) One who fDlSve’nttire. 16 is. [ad. Sp. disventtira.] 
disquiets or hinders another in the lawful en- A^isad venture -1718. 
joyment of his right 1498. Disvi*sage, v, rare. 1603. ^ [ad. OF. deS’- 

t. Only one man, a common d., behaved amiss (DiS- 4).] To deface, disfigure. 

Wesley. fDiSvi-sor, z;. 1548. [Dis- 7 a.] To uncover 


I (a visored face) -1621. 


tDistuTn, V. ME. [a. OF. desioumer (De- tDisvoa*ch, v. [Dis- 6.] - Disa vouch. 
I. 6).] traus. To turn aside or away; to avert, Meas.for M. iv. iv. i. 


Distyle (doi'stoU), sb. (a.) 1840. [fi Dr- 2 + 
Gr. (ttuAoj column : so F. distyle sb. J Archit. 


tDiswa*m, v, rare. 1607. [DiS- i.] To 
warn off from -1622. 

DiswaTren, z/. 1727. [Dis- 7 b.] To make 


A porch having two styles or columns. Also as no longer a warren. 

adj. Z>. zVz : two circular pillars between fDiswea*pon, 27. 1602, [Dis- 7 a.] To dc- 


two square piers. 

Disulpbate(dois27*lf^t). 1838. [Di-2.] Chem. 


prive of weapons. Also Jtg. 

i'Diswe-re. ME. [f, Dis- 5 + Were doubt.] 


r ^ Tip / I. A salt containing two equivalents of sulphu- Doubt -1500. 

\ao. QY . destrousscr ric acid to one of base. a. A sulphate contain- f Diswi't, z/. 1599. 7 a.] To deprive 


(mod.F. tounfasten), f, / at-, D1S-4+ ing a hydrogen atom replaceable by a basic of wit -1627. Hence Biswi-tted <>;!)/. <z, 
trousser,] if/wzx. To strip or plunder; hence, element or radical (CV/zA DzVA). 3. A salt of fDiswo-nt, z/. 1600. [Dis 6. 1 To rci 


to rout. Alsoy^^. -1548. 

Distrust (dLstrz''st), sb. 1513. [Dis- 9.] 


disulphuric acid, a pyrosulphate 1877. 
Disulphide (dois^Tfoid). 1863. [Dr- 2.] 


a. Absence or want of trust ; lack of confidence, I Cbem. A compound in which two atoms of 


faith, or reliance; doubt, suspicion, b. Loss sulphur are united with another element or a I workmanshio Hfvwood'’ 
of credit 1667. c. Breach of trust 1667. radical, as </., CSa- ‘ * 

I. Eclw..in such taired and <1. of other More. Disulpho- (doisjflfo). 1868. [See Dl-2 2 
roul d. and breach Disloyal on the part of Man Mir.r. . Orrrnrrr, \ 

Hence tDistru-stless <*. confident ; unsuspecting. andSuHllO-. ] Chem. In composition, deno- 


fDiswo-nt, V. 1600. I Dis 6.J To render 
unaccustomed or unused -1635. Hence Bis- 
wo*nted ppl. a. unwonted, unaccustomed. 

I Diswo-rkmanship. [Dis- 9.) Defective 


radical, as carbon d,, CSa* 


tDiswo-rship, jA MK. [Dis- 9.] Thcwitli- 


Hence tBistru-stless a. confident ; unsuspecting. 
Distrust (distrt^’st), z/. ME. [Drs- 6.] fi. 


Disulpho- (dois^dfo). 1868. [SeeDi-22 holding of esteem, regard, of honour; adisgracc, 
jid SuLPiio-. ] C/icm. In composition, deno- a dishonour -1644. So tBiswoTsliip v. to do 


minating acids derived from two molecules of 


X sulphurous acid. Hence Disulphomic «. 

Dlsu-lphuret 1854. [See 0i-:i2,J = Di 


in -1671. a. trans. To do the opposite of trust- 
ing; to withhold trust from; to put no trust in, 
or reliance on 1548; to entertain doubts con- 
cerning 1586, +3. with mfu. phr. or cl. : To 

suspect -1707. 

a. Xo dj mine eyes Twel. ISt. iv. xil 13, He .. dis- 


Disudphuret. 1854. [SeeDi-2a.j » Di- 
sulphide. 

Disulphuric (dois27lfuloTik),d!. 1875. Chem. 
In d. acid, the same as pyrosulphuric or Nord- 


d. or dishonour to ; to dishonour. tDiswo’r- 
shipful a. dishonourable. 
tDlswo-rth, V. rare, [Dis- 7 a.] To render 
worthless. Feltham. 

Disyllabic, dissyllabic (doi-, disilmdnk), 
a. 1637. SanV, disspUabique, iA i, liisyllabus 


hausensulphuricad^^^ 

(bo cal ed because the molecule represents two gical spelling dU- is preferred by soliolars.l 


tm.sted his ministers Gibbon, Not distrusting mine molecules of sulphuric acid deprived of one of rmiriitirify of two svlhi 

water.) toXSl HeS 


o^resumption Milton. Hence Distru’Ster. 

Distrustful (distrrstfai), iz. 1591. [f. Dis- 
trust I. Full of distrust in oneself or 




ful, suspicious, incredulous. a. Causing or Absenr 
giving rise to distrust 1618. 

._ *• Fato fortifieth the heart against d. feats Trapp, - 
Hence Dlstru-stfuMy aiv^ -ness. ** 

Distu-ne, z;. 1484. [Dis- 6 or 7.] To put Son 
out of tune. Dlmi* 


gical sjoelling tfa- is preferred by scholars.) 
(Consisting of two syllaolcs, var. iDLsyllabe, 
w \'x\7r * 1 dissyllatoe. Hence Bisylla-bically, diss- 

Disiumform, a. 1687. [Dib- 10.] With- Disyllabize, diss« (dai-, disidUboiz), v- 

^ o rr^ T ^^7®* I disyUabvs,] To make disyllabic 
Distmioa (disyj5E*nion) . 1598. [Dis- 9. ] 1. 3^ Disylla'bify, disi- v. Hence Dinyllabism, 


I.AO, 1404. LAJib- D or 7.J 10 put ington. », Ages of d. and disaster Chalmkrs. 
TniSli'Sf' /J- 4- , I)isiMiioniat(di8y*2'nbni8t). 1846, ff. prec. 1 

Disturb (distziub), zi. [ME. destorben. One who works for disunion; in U.S., for 
eta L. disturbare a dissolution of the Union of the States. 

de^roy Disunite (disywnrix), v, 1560. [Dis- 6.] 
quiet, tranauillity, x. tram. To undo the union of; to disfoin tS98'; 
^tate S)'*' f variance, alienate 1560. a. 


CauHin®* or I union; separation; disjunction, a. digg., disyllabic character or state. 

causing or Absence or want of union; disunited condition; Dteyllable, dissyllable (dsi-, disi-Ub’l), 

' l!1wer?wouId,.MU^ ^o^ mertfffoo\ 


two syllables; as adj, « Disyllabic. 
Disyntheme (doisi’nJjJm), 1879. ff. Di-2.] 
fpr Math, A system of groups of elements, each 
group being so formed, that each element occurs 


ir 4^® quiet, tranauillity , x. tram. To undo the union of; to disjoin 1508'; 

variance, alienate 1560. a* intn (hr 

fl. To aritate «/.) To separate oneself; to part ; to fall or 
mentally, tooompose the peace of mind or comn asnnri.r Y«-.r 

calmness of; to trouble, perplex MK. 3. To 


come asunder *675, 

X. A corner-stent, mat unites things most disunited 


just twice among all the groups. Thus i*a, a»3, 
3*4, t*4 is a duadic d,— that is, one composed 
ofpairs. 

Disyote (disj^dh'k), ?7. ran, 1847. 

To unyoke; to free from the yoke. 

Dit, sb, arch. 1590. [ app. taken by Spenser 


ee (man), a (pass), au (lend), v (cat), f (Fr. chef). 0 (ev^r)- al (/, a (Fr. eaii ie vie), i (sitj. » (Fsychifj. 9 (what), p (g^)» 
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DIVALENT 


from ME. dit = Dite sb,, and mispronounced.] 
A ditty; see Dite sb» 

Dit (dit), z/. Now ord?2a/. [OK. d}/ttan 
: — OTeut. ^duttjan.] irans. To stop up, shut, 
to fill up. 

Dit, eaily f. Dite sb. 

IlDita (drta). 1876. [Native name.] The 
bark of Echites {Alsionid) scholaris. Usu. d.- 

bark. 

Dital (daital). 1816. [f. It. dito finger, after 
pedal.^ A thumb key, by which the pitch of a 
guitar- or lute-string can be raised a semitone, 
tDita-tion. 1612. [f.'L.ditare.l Enrichment 
-1659. 

Ditch (ditj), sb. [OE. die : whence also 
Dike, q. v.] i. A long and narrow hollow dug 
in the ground ; a trench, a fosse, a, esp. Such 
a hollow dug out to receive or conduct water 
ME. ; hence, rhetorically, any watercourse or 
channel 1589. ts* Any hollowdug intheground; 
a pit, cave, etc. -ME. 4. = Dike 4. Now 
only dial. 1568. 

X. Rather a d. in Egypt Be gentle graue vnto me 
Ant. Cl. V. ii. 57. a. A Caue or D., whicli alwaies 
was full of water 1582. Comb. d.*water, the stagnant 
or foul water that collects in a d. 

Ditch (ditJ), V. ME. [f. Ditch sb. OE. 
dician would give dike.'] i.intr. To construct 
a ditch or ditches. 3. trans. To surround with 
a ditch ME. 3. To dig ditches or furrows in 
for purposes of drainage, etc. M E. 4. To clean 
out (a ditch) ; to cast up and repair (the banks of a 
ditch) 1576. 5. To throw into or as into a ditch, 
esp. to throw (a train) off the line or track 1877. 

3. Set two men to d. the five roods Howitt. 5. The 
ei^ine was ditched and turned on its side (i/’.i'.) i88r. 
Ditcher (di-tjsi). ME. [f. prec.] I. One 
who makes and repairs ditches. 3. A ditching- 
machine 1862. 

fDite, sb. (After 1500 only Sc.) ME. [a. 
OF. dit : — L. dictuTn. See also Dit 1. 

A written or spoken composition -1578, s. A 
song, a ditty -1567. 3. Diction. Sc. -1549. 

fDite, V. ME. [a. OF. diter L. dictai's^ 
freq. of dicere. Occas., aphet. f. eiidlte.'] i. 
trans. To compose or put in words ; to indite. 
(Also “X 603. 3. ^Dictate -1643. 3. 

To summon, indict -1775. Hence fDi'tement, 
a composition; an indictment. tDi*ter, one 
who indites or indicts. 

Diter, obs. f. Dighter. 

Ditetragonal (daiti'trae*g6nil), a. 1879. 
[Di- “ I . J Cryst. Having eight angles , of which 
the first, third, fifth, and seventh are equal, and 
also the second, fourth, sixth, and eighth, but 
those of the one set are not equal to those of the 
other; as a d. pyramid or prism, 
f Di-tetrahe-dral, 1805. [Di-2i.] Cryst. 
Having the form of a tetrahedral prism with 
dihedral summits. 

Dithecous (daifrkss)^ a. 1880. [f, Gr. 
Di-® + 0i}/r7; case+-OUS.J Bot. Consisting of 
two cells; bilocular, var. Dithe'cal, 

Ditheism (doi‘])f|iz’m). 1678. [Di-2.] Be- 
lief in two supreme gods ; religious dualism ; 
esp. the belief in two independent antagonistic 
principles of good and evil, as in Zoroastrianism 
and Manicheism. So Bbthelst, one who holds 
the doctrine of d. Bi thei’stic, -al a. 

Dither (cU*b'ox), v. Chiefly dial. 1649. 
[phonetic var. of Didder, q.v.J intr. To 
tremble, quake, quiver, thrill. Also as sb. 
Hence dithering-grass, Briza media. 
Dithionic (cbiJJoipTiik, dijiip'nik), a. 1854. 
[f. Dl- -h 6iiov sulphur. (I'he formative 
nie is used for a group of compounds contain- 
ing HaO«, in combination with two or more 
atoms of sulphur.)] In d. acid, HaSaOg, a di- 
basic acid not isolated in the pure state, but 
forming crystJillizable salts, called Dithionates. 
Dithyramb (di*J)iroemb). 1603. [ad. L. 
ditkyrambus (also used), a. Gr.] Gr. Antiq, 
A Greek choric hymn, originally in honour of 
Dionysus or Bacchus, vehement and wild in 
character; a Bacchanalian song; hence, 
a poem, speech, or writing having this character. 

I* The XSithyrambe with clamours dwaonant Hol- 
land. iransy. What dithyrambs he went into about 
eatinjr and drinking Gao. Ettor. 

Dirayxambic (di}»ir»*mbilc). 1603. [ad.L. 
diihyram^ic$is^ a. Gr.; see prec.] 


A. adj. Pertaining to, or like, a dithyramb ,* 
composing dithyrambs; transf.^ wild, vehement. 

Priests. . howling chaunt these Dithyrarabik charms 
1611. 

B. sb, A dithyrambic verse; a dithyramb; 
something like a dithyramb in style; a writer of 
a dithyramb 1646. 

fDxtionfdi Jan). 1538. [a..OF.dicion(dition), 
ad. L. dicionenv, ?from root die- oi dicere. Cf. 
Condition.] Rule, dominion -1654; a domi- 
nion -1683. Hence tDi*tionary a. and sb. (one) 
under dominion. 

Dit0k0US(di-t<9k3s),a. [f.Gr. Zitoko^ (Di-2) 
-h-OUS.] a. Having twins, b. Laying only 
two eggs at a clutch. c. Producing young of 
two kinds. (In recent Diets.) 

Ditolyl (doit^udil). 1877. [Di-2.] Chem. 
An aromatic hydrocarbon, a crystalline sub- 
stance of the composition 2(C<,H4.CHd; see 
Tolyl. 

Ditone (doi’t^on). 1609. [ad. Gr. Sitouov 
the ancient major third ; see Di-^.] Mus. An 
interval containing two whole tones; esp. the 
Pythagorean major third. 

Ditrematous (daitrrmatos), a. [f. mod.L. 
ditremata neut. pi., f. Gr. 8t- + rp^jia opening.] 
Zool. Of or pertaining to the Ditremata, a divi- 
sion of gastropod molluscs, having the external 
male and female orifices far apart ; also, having 
the anal and genital orifices distinct, as m Di- \ 
trema, a genus of fishes. 

Ditremid (daitrrmid). [f. mod.L. Diire- 
midx sb. pi., f. Ditrema ; see prec.] Zool. A 
fish of the family Ditremldae, of which Ditrema 
is the typical genus. 

Di-tri-, short for di- or tri-y di- a7td tri-y in 
composition, as di-trichotomous = dichotomous 
or trichotomous. 

Ditriglyph (doilroi-glif). 1727. [a. F. ditri- 
glyphe, f. D\-^-\-triglyphe,'\ Arch. i. 'The 
space between two tiiglyphs.' 3. A space be- 
tween columns of the Doric order, admitting 
the use of two triglyphs in the fneze, between 
those over the columns 1791. So Ditriglyphic 
a. having two triglyphs in the space over the 
intercolumniation. 

Ditrigonal (daitri’gbnal), iz. 1878. [Dl-2.] 
Ciyst. Having (dihedral) angles, of which the 
first, third, and fifth are equal, and also the 
second, fourth, and sixth, but those of the one 
set are not equal to those of the other. 
Ditrochee (daitr^'kJ). 1855. [ad. L. ditro- 
chxus (oftener used), a. Gr. dirpoxcuos (Di-^).] 
Pros, A foot consisting of two trochees ; a double 
trochee. So Ditroche*an a. containing two 
trochees. 

Ditroite (di*trD|ait). 1868. [f. Dzlro in Tran- 
sylvania.] Min. A rock composed of ortho- 
clase, elaeolite, and sodalite. 

Ditt, obs. f. Dit sb. and zi. 

Dittander (ditsemdoi), ? Obs. 1578. [f. as 
Dittany + ? .] i. A name for Pepperwort, 
Lepidium latijoHum 1578. f 3. Dittany of Crete 
-1658. 

Dittany (di*tani). ME. [repr. OF. ditany 
etc. : — med.L, dictamus, -um, L. diciamnus, 
"-urn, Gr. dl/crapyov, said to be f, Aucttj (Dicte) 
in Crete, where the herb grew.] i. A labiate 
plant. Origanum DiciamnuSt called also D. 
Creticus or Dittany of Crete. 'b.Jig, (From the 
supposed power of Cretan dittany to expel 
weapons.) 1623. ^3. Marrubium Pseudodict- 

amnus, also called Bastard Dittany -1671. 3. 

The English name for the genus Diciamnus 
(N.O. Rutacex) ; esp. D. Fraxinella (Bastard 
Dittany), and D. albus (White Dittany) 1605. 
ti. Erron, for Dittander i. -1578. s- in 
U.S. Applied to Cunila Mariana (N.O. La- 
biatx) 1676. 

t. The shaft sticks still in thee ; . .None but the 
Sovereign IX of thy Saviour’s Righteousness can 
drive it out Br. IIklu 

Dittay (drttf, di’ti). 1470. [a. OF. dit^, 
ditti.'] Sc. Law. The ground of indictment 
against a person for a criminal offence ; also, 
the indictment. 

Ditto (dHa). 1625. ditto y detto 

dictns, -urn)* Used in It. with a sb. like ‘ said ’ 
in Eng. ] +1. Said month -1677. Hence, 
The aforesaid, the same; used, in accounts and 


lists (often in the form d^, do., or as two dots or 
commas, or a dash), to avoid repetition; hence 
in commercial, office, and colloquial language 
1678. 3. Hence as sb. a. A duplicate ,* the 

like 1776. b. Cloth of the same material ; chiefly 
pi., in suit of dittos : a suit of clothes of the 
same material throughout 1755. Hence Di*tto 
V. to match. 

Dittograpliy (ditfp'grafi). 1874. [f. Gr. dirros 
+ -GRAPHY.] In Paleography, etc. ; Double 
writing ; unintentional repetition of a letter, or 
series of letters, by a copyist. So Di*t±ograph, 
a letter or series of letters thus repeated; Ditto- 
gra*phic a. of the nature of a dittograph. 
Dittology (dit^ddd^i). 1678. [ad. Gr. dirro-, 
SicrcroXoyia ; see prec. ] A twofold reading or 
interpretation. 

tDi'tton. 15722. [a. F. dicton :~L. dicHim ; 
see Dictum.] A phrase, an expression; esp. a 
motto or proverb -1653. 

Ditty (di’ti), sb. [ME, dite, diteey a. OF. 
dite, ditU, ong. ditii : — L. dictatum thing dic- 
tated.] ti. = Dite sb. i. (ME. only.) 3. A 
song, lay ; now, a short simple song ME. ; tany 
composition in verse -1614. t3. The words of 
a song; also, the leading theme or phrase; 
hence, Subject, theme, burden -1672, 

2. The lark, doth welcome daylight with her d. 
Shaks. 3, There was no great matter in the dittie, 
yet yfi note was very vntunable A.Y.L. v. iu. 36. 
Hence fBi'tty v, inir. to sing a d. ; trans. to sing as 
a ditty ; also, to fit words to (music); Dl'ttied ppl, a.. 
Di'tty-'bag’. i860. [?] A bag used by sailors 
to contain their smaller necessaries. So Di*tty- 
box, a box used similarly by fishermen. 

Diureide(d3i|ius'rf|9id). 1877. [Dx-2.] Chezn. 
A compound of two urea-residues with an acid 
radical. 

II Diuresis (dsiiffirrsis). i68r. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
'^dL0'6pr}(jLSf f. 5 id -i- ovpr}cris. Cf. F. diur^se,'] 
Med. Excretion of urine, esp. when excessive. 
Diuretic (d3i|iure*tik). ME. [ad. L. diure- 
tlcj/s, a. Gr., f. diovpety; see prec.] 

A. adf. Having the quality of exciting (exces- 
sive) discharge of urine; tof persons, urinating 
excessively —1812. 

B. sb. A substance having diuretic qualities 
ME. var. fDiure’tical a. {sb.) 
tDiuTii(e, a. ME. [ad. L. aiurmts, f. dies.'] 
«= Diurnal a. -1603. 

Diurnal (dsiitiunal). ME. [ad. L. diurnalisy 
I dies. See J OURNAL. ] 

A. adf I. Performed in one day; daily. 3. 
Of or belonging to each day; daily (arch.) 1594. 

3. Of or belonging to the day; day-; opp. to 

I nocturnal. In Zool., sptc. of animals active by 
day only. 1623, 4. Lasting for a day only; 

ephemeral (rare) 1866. 

I. The D. Motion of the Sun Dryden. 2. D. prints 
1815. The Laird’s d. visits Scott. 3. D. birds Wood. 
The d. position [of leaves or petals] 1875. 

B, sb. I. Reel. A service-book containing the 

day-hours, except matins 1550. 3. A day-book, 
diary; esp. a journal (arch.) 1600. 3. A news- 

paper published daily, or (loosely) at short 
periodical intervals 1640. 4. A diurnal bird, 

butterfly, or moth. (In recent Diets.) Hence 
Diu’ra^st, a writer of a d. Diu*rnally adv, 

Diuma*tion. 1836. [f. L. diurnuSy after 

hibernation. ] The habit of sleeping or remain- 
ing quiescent during the day. 

Diutumal (daij^t^unal), a. Now rare. 
1599. [f. L. diuturmis, f. diu. J Of long dura- 
tion, lasting, var. -j-DiutuTn. 

Diutu-roity. Now 7 *are. ME. [ad. L. diu- 
tumitatem.] Long duration; lastingness, 
|lDiv(d?v). 1777. [Per s. Zend tffliFz/nisaSkr, 
deva god; see Deva.] An evil spirit or demon 
of Persian mythology. 

llDiva(dPva). 1883, [It. ;-L. goddess.] 
A distinguished female singer, a prima donna. 
Divagate (dai*vag<?it),5y. 1599. [ID. diva- 
gat-, ppl. stem of divagari (l)l- I3lS- 1). ] inir. 
To wander about ; to stray from one place or 
subject to another. 

So does a child's balloon d, upon the currents of the 
air SwiVENSON. Hence Bivaga'tion. 

Divalent (doi-v^Hut, drv-), a, 1869. [f. 
Di-®+L, valmtemp pr. pple, of vakre to be 
wortht ] Chem. Having two combining equiva- 
lents; also bivalent* 
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Divan (divse’n). 1586. [Orig. Pers., devdn, 
now diwdri, a brochure ; an account-book ; a 
custom-house, etc. An older form is It. dovana^ 
doana^ now dogana, F, doua^ie; see Douane.] 

1. An Oriental council of state; spec, in Turkey, 

the privy council of the Porte 1586; a council in 
general 1619. 2. The hall where the Turkish 

divan IS’ held; a court of justice; a council- 
chamber 1597. 3. A continued step, or raised 

part of the floor, against the wall of a room, 
often cushioned, so as to form a sofa or couch 
1702. 4. A room entirely open at one side 1678. 
5. A smoking-room furnished with lounges ; 
hence, a cigar-shop 1848. [16, A name for a 

collection of poems ; spec, a series of poems by 
one author, the rimes of which usually run 
through the whole alphabet 1823. 

X. In this councell called diuan. .audience is open 
to euery one 1586. 6. The most important diwans 

are those of. .Hafiz, Saadi, and Jami 1877, 

tDivapora-tion. 1612. [Di-i, Dis- 1.] The 
driving out of vapours by heat; evaporation. 

Divaricate (di-, dsivoeTikdit), v. 1623. [f. 
L. divaricat-t ppl. stem of divaricare, f. Dl- 
Dis- i+varicare, f. vancus straddling.] i. 
intr. To stretch or spread apart ; to branch off 
or diverge; in Bot. and Zoo I, to diverge widely. 

2. tmns. To stretch or open wide apart or 
asunder 1672. 3. To cause to spread or branch 
out in different directions. ? Obs, 1670. 

I, At the spot where these two [roads] divaricated, 
the horseman stopped James. So Diva'ricate a., 
widely diverp;ent ; spec applied (in Bot. and Zool.) to 
branches which diverge from the stem, etc. almost at 
right angles. Diva’ricately adv. Hence Divari- 
ca'tion, the action of stretching apart; spreading 
out, divergence; iransf, divergence of opinion ? cotter. 
the point at which branching takes place ; that which 
divaricates. Diva’ricator, a muscle which draws 

g irts asunder, as that which opens the shells of 
rachiopods. 

'fDivast,^. [incorrect Devastated. 

T. Harvey, 

Dive (doiv), v. Pa. t. dived; U.S. and 
£ng. dial. dove. [OE. had ; (i) the strong vb. 
ddjan, pa. t. d£af^ pi. dufon^ intr. to duck, dive, 
sink (obs. bef, 1300) ; (2) the weak vb. dyfan^ 
dj/fde to dip, submerge. The mod. dial. pa. t. 
dorue is app. anew formation, after drive, drove, 
etc.] 

1. intr, I. To plunge (usunlly head-foremost) 
into or under water or other liquid. Also 
iransf 2. To penetrate with the hand tnio ; 
slang to pick pockets 1700. To enter 

deeply or plunge into (a matter) 1583. 4. To 

dart out of sight, disappear 1844. 

I. [The cormorant] from a va.st height drops down 
to d. after its prey Goldsm. ^ iransf. I'inton iv, i. 2. 
The fierce soul to darkne.ss dived and hell Poi'e. 

II. trans. [ In early use OE. dyfan,'] i. To dip 
or plunge (a person or thing) in, or into a liquid, 
or the like (arch.) OE. ; to plunge (the hand, 
etc.) into 1590. Also ’\transf, and fg. 2. To 
penetrate or traverse by diving. Now rare. 
1615. 3, slang. To pick (pockets). B. Jonson. 

a. The Curtii bravely dived the gulf of fiame 
Denham, He dives the hollow, climbs the steep 
Emerson, 

Dive (doiv), sb, 1700. [f. prec. vb.] 1. The 
act of diving (HL and^Y*)* trajtsf 2, In 
U.S. An illegal drinking-den, or place of low 
resort, often situated in a cellar, or the like 1882. 
a. Opium-smoking dives H. H, Kane. 

Di*ve-dap, -dop. Now dial. [OE. dufe- 
doppa, i,ddfa 7 i to dXvt^doppa, agent-n. f. ablaut 
stem diop-, dup- (dop-) to dip. Dyve- replaced 
dufe^ when the strong form of the vb. became 
obs.; see Dive,] » next, 

Di'Ve-4apper. 1559. [f. prec. ; assim. to 
agent-nouns in -EK.j «Didapper; also ap- 
plied to other diving water fowls. 
tDive*ll,z'. 1627. [ad. I4, To tear 

or rend asunder ~i8oi. 

Dlvellent (di-,d3ivedSnt),«, 1782. [ad. I.. 
divelkntem.] Drawing asunder; decomposing, 
s^arative, 

Dive-llicate, v, 1638. [f. L. dis-, Dis- 1 
-f* ppl, stem of vellicarii from vdlerei] To pull 
to pieces. Also fig. 

Diver (doi'vw). 1506, [f. Divev. 

1. One who, or that which, dives under water. 
h.fig. One who dives into a subject, etc. 1624, 

2. A water bird that dives, a. Any of the 


Colymbidoe, as the Great Northern D., the JRed- 
throated D., etc. b. The grebe, c, Vai*ious 
Anseresi Black D., the common scoter, Dun 
D,, thefemaleand young male merganser. 1510. 
3. A pickpocket 1608. 

X. Dyvers, and Fishers for Pearls Woodward, b, 
A d.^into causes Wotton. 

fDi'verb. 1621, [f. ni'z- (? Di- 2 ) + l. 
word.] A proverb, byword ; a proverbial ex- 
pression -1689. 

You may define as the d. is Burton. 
tDive*rberate, v, 1609. [t. ppl. stem of L. 
diverberare (Dls- 1).] trans. To cleave asunder ; 
to strike through -1656. Hence Diverbera*- 
tion, beating. 

Diverge (divoudg, doi-), v. 1665. [ad. 
mod.L. divergere (Dis- i).] i. intr. To pro- 
ceed in different directions from a point or from 
each other ; opp. to Converge, b. iransf and 
fig. To take different courses; to turn off from 
a track or course ; to differ in opinion or char- 
acter; to deviate from a normal form or state 
1856. 2. trans. To cause (linesorrays) tobranch 
off in different directions ; to deflect 1748. 

I. The mountains here d., in a fan-like form Keat- 
iNGE. Hence DiveTgement, divergence. 

Divergence (div3*jd5ens, doi-). 1656. [ad. 
mod.L. divergentia, or a. F.; see Divergent.] 
I. The action of diverging; also elhpt, for 
amount or degree ofd. 2. iransf, and Jig. Con- 
tinuous deviation from a standard or norm 1839. 
3. Math, In fluid motion, the decrement of 
density at any point So Divergency, diver- 
gent quality or state; also == Divergence i. 
Divergent (diva udgentjdoi-), a:. 1696. [ad. 
mod.L. divergentein\ cf. F. dive 7 gcnt.’\ 1. Pro- 
ceeding in different directions from each other 
or from a common point; diverging. 2. iransf. 
and fig. Differing from each other or from a 
standaid or norm 1801. 3. Of, pertaining to, 

or produced by, divergence 1831. 4. Math, = 
Diverging 2. 1837. 

X. D,, a Term in Opticks, said of the Beams, which 
having suffered the Refraction, separate one from the 
other 'Phillips, a. Thence arise d. opinions Southey. 
3. D. squint', strabismus in which the axes of the 
e;^ diverge. Hence Divergently adv. 
Diverging, pfil. a, 1706. [-ing2.] i. 
Proceeding in different directions from a com- 
mon point, so as to become more and more 
widely separate; turning off from the straight 
course. 2. Math. Applied to a series, the sum 
of whose terms becomes indefinitely greater as 
more and more are taken. (Opp. to Conver- 
gent.) 1795. Hence Diver gingly adv. 
Divers (daPvoiz), a, [ME. divers, diverse, 
a. OF. divters, divers, fern, -erse : — L. diversity. 
The stress was orig. on the last syllable, as in 
F.J f 1. Different in character or quality ; not 
ofthc same kind. Nowrepl. byDiVERSE,~i69i, 
f 2. Differing from what is right, good, or profit- 
able; perverse, adverse -1581. 3. (always;)/.) 
Various, sundry, several; more than one, some 
number of. (Thus variety gradually becomes 
indifinite number.) ME. Also absol. and with 
of. t4. as adv. ^ DIVERSELY -1720. 

X. Whether it be Lawful to beare Arms for the 
Service of a Prince that is of d. Religion 1625,^ 3. At 
sundry times and in d. manners Ideb, i. i. Seised in 
fee ofd. freehold lands Jarman. 4. Milt, B. L. iv. 
2^. Hence Di'versly adv. 

Diverse (di-, doivous, doi* vojs), tz. ME. [orig, 
f. as Divers, but, later, immed. as.soc. w, L. 
diversus, Ilencc since c 1700 distinctly assoc, 
w. diversityii\ x, Divers i. a. Multiform, 
varied, diversified 1541:. ts- D ivers a. -1483. 
f 4. Distracting, (InSi’ENSER.). f 5, Divers 
3. (rare in this spelling after 1700.) -1728. Also 
absol, t6. adv. « Divers 4, -1729. 

X, With habits so d., we may well expect [etc.] 
1841. a. The d. Moon Wvatt. ^ Collected out of 
<L Authenticall Records x6oi. [Itjhath been excel- 
lently handled by d. Bacon. Hence Diversely adv., 
-ness (now rari). 

tDive*rse, ME. [a.OF,t^iV/»wr:— med.L. 
divman, freq. of divertere to Divert.] i # To 
render, be, or grow, diverse -*634, 2. intr. 

To turn aside (rare) 1590. 

s. The Redcrosse Knight diversti but forth rode 
Britomart Spknskr X Q, iii, ill. 6a. 

Diversi-i comb, elemcjat, f. Xm diversus Di- 
verse ; as in 

DiversifloTate, -flo'rous adps, , bearing flowers 
of different kinds. Diver«ifo*Hate, *fo*liou» 


adjs. , having leaves of different kinds. Dive*r- 
siform a., of diverse forms. tDiversi’volent a., 
desiring strife or differences (rare). 
Diversification (diva jsifiki?i -Jon, doi-j. 

1603. [fi rned.L. diversijicare', see next.] The 
action of diversifying; the process of becoming 
diversified ; the fact of being diversified ; a di- 
versified condition, form, or structure. 

The minuter diversifications are called varieties 
Kirwan, 

Diversify ^divousifai, do!-), v. 1481. [a. 

OF. divers ifier, ad. rned.L. dsversijicare, f. di- 
vei'sus^-ficare, see -FY.] 1. trans. To render 

diverse, different, or varied, in form, or qualities ; 
to give variety to ; to variegate, vary, modify 
1490. t2. zntr. or absol. To produce diversity 

or variety. Also intr. (for refi.) -1815. 

X. The bones of the body, .bedeuersyfyedin dyuers 
maners R. Copland. We diversifie our selves from 
him[God] Feltham. Hence DivcTSifiable a. capa- 
ble of being diversified {rare), Diversifiabi'lity. 
Diversion (divaujan, doi-). 1600. [ad. 
rned.L. diversio (vox Medicoruin : Du Cange).] 
I. The turning aside (i?/any person or thing) 
from any course, object, or occupation; a turn- 
ing aside of one's course or attention ; deviation, 
deflexion 1626. 2. MU. A manoeuvre to draw 

off the enemy’s attention from a particular 
operation, by an attack in an unexpected quarter 
1647. 3. spec. The turning away of the thoughts, 
attention, etc., from fatiguing or sad occupa- 
tions; distraction, recreation, amusement. Also 
with a and pi. 1648. 

I. Fearing the d. of trade Yeats. Ad. ..from this 
rectitude, this uprightness Donne. The.. d. ..was 
the suggestion of a treaty proposed by the enemy 
Burke. 3. Among the in-door diversions weie 
draughts, chess, etc. 1875. 

Diversity (div5*jsiti, doi-). ME. [a. OF. 
diverseii, diversiU : — L. diversilatent , f. diver- 
sus Diverse. ] i. The condition of being di- 
verse; difference, unlikeness. Also with^z and 
pi. tb. Diveis manners or sorts *-1610. f 2. 
Perversity, evil, mischief -1523. 

1. Diversitie of circumstance may alter the case 
Raleigh. Mo diuersitie of sounds, till hoi 1 ible 8 u aks. 
tDive-rsory, sb. ME. [ad. L. di-, prop, de- 
versorium inn. ] A place to which one turns in 
by the way -1681. 

DiveTSOry, a. rare. 1864. ff. L. divers-, 
ppl. stem oi divertere + -ORY. J Serving to ill vci t, 
divert! ve. 

Divert (divo'it, doi-), v, ME. [a. OF. di- 
vertir, ad. L. dl-, devertetr.'] i. trans.To turn 
aside from its direction or course ; to deflect ; 
to turn from one destination to another 1548. 
Also irefi. 2. intr. (for refi.) To deviate, di- 
gress (lit. and fig.). Now arch. ME. t3. (?) To 
turn awry. Tr. ^ Cr. I, iii. 99. 4. To draw off 
(a person) from a course, etc. ; to distract (the 
mind, attention, etc.) 1600. 5. 'I'o draw away 

from fatiguing or serious occupations; to enter- 
tain, amuse 1662. Also rejl. (now rare), tfl. To 
while away (time) -1773. 

X. The old Channel . . for diverting the Thames t 6 g(). 
Persevering labour, not diverted from one object to 
another Siu B. Brodik. 4. I.ess profitable amu.se- 
ments d. their attention Cowpbr, 5. I had neither 
Friends or Books to d. me Stkki.k, H t*nce Diverter. 
DiveTtible a. Q are). DiveTting-ly adv,, *ne»g. 
tDiveTtment, diversion. 

f Dlve^rticle. 1570. [act. I... diverticulum ; 
see below.] i. A byway or bypath ; a turning 
out of the course. Also fig. -1782. 2. Di- 
verticulum 2. 1847, 

II Diverticulum (doivwti‘kii?0m). PI. *-a. 
1647, [L. di-, deverticulum, f, (ult.) De- % 4 
vertere.\ fi. A byway; a means of exit -1695, 

a. A smaller side-branch of any cavity or pas- 
sage ; in Anat, applied to a blind tubular pro- 
cess 1:83:9. Hence DivertPciUar a, pertaining 
to or like a d. Diverti*culate(<l a, having a d. 

II Divertimento (diVertmemti)). PL «ti (-t/), 

•tos. X7S9. [It,] fa. Diversion, amusement 

b. Mus, - Divertissement a. 
fDivertise, v. Also 7 -ize. 1597. [f. F. 
divertiss-. lengthened stem of divertlr ; cf. ad- 
vertise. Stressed by Bailey diveYtisei Johnson 
has diverti^se.'] *» Divert 4, ChieBy refi. ; 
To enjoy oneself, make merry -1696. So (IDl^ 
ve*rtia«ant a. diverting. 

Divertisement (div§utizm&it). arch, 164a. 
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fad. F. divertissement] seeprec.] i. = DIVER- 
SION 3. 3 . =- Divertissement 2, 1667. 

j. Some for d., and some for businesse Hobbes. 

[1 Divertissement (dzv^rtrsman). 1728. [F.] 
I. An entertainment 1804. 2. A short ballet or 

other entertainment given between acts or longer 
pieces {= F. entr'acte) ; ta piece of music on 
given motifs (Grove). 

Divertive (div 5 *jtiv, dsi-), a. Now rare. 
1598. [f. Divert v. +-IVE.] Tending to di- 

vert ; distractive, amusing, entertaining. 

Gieatly d. to the inward man 1831. 

|i Dives (dsi-v/z). ME. [L.] I. Commonly 
taken as the proper name of the rich man in the 
parable (see Luke xvi) ; and used generically for 
' rich man 2. Law. D. costs ; costs on the 
higher scale 1849. 

Divest (dive*st^ d3i-),w. 1605. [ad. med.L. 
disvestirCt rectified to dwestzre, replacing earlier 
Devest, from OF. desvestzr, exc. in legal use.] 
I. trans. To unclothe ; to strip of clothing, or 
of any covering, ornament, etc. 1795. 

To strip possessions, rights, or attributes; to 
denude, deprive; occas., to free, rid. Alsor^^. 
1605. 3. To put off. Now rare. 1639. 4. 

Law. To take away (property, etc., vested in 
any one) ; to Devest 1789. 

a. [Monkeys] can never be divested of a mischievous 
disposition 1769. 3. I will d. all fear Browning. 

Hence Dive’Sted (loosely used for: Devoid 

2^). Dive*stible a. capable of being divested. 
Divestment, divestiture. 

Dive-stitive, a. 1802. [f. as next + -IVE.] 
Having the propeity of divesting. 

Ablative, or say d. facts Bentham. 

Divestiture (dive'stitiui, doi-). i6or. [f. 
mod.L. divestii-, ppl. stem of dzvcstire\ cf. izi- 
vesHiure.'] 1, Deprivation of a possession or 
right; dispossession; alienation. 2. Putting off 
of clothing; also Jig. 1820. var. Dive'sture. 
Divet, var. of Divot. 

Dividable (divai-dabl), a. 1587. [f. Di- 
vide V. + -ABLE.] I. Capable of being divided; 
divisible, f 2. Idaving the function of dividing. 
Tr. ^ Cr. I. lii. 105. 

Dividant, var. of Divident. 

Divide (div9i*d), v. [ME. de-^, dividen^ ad. 
L. dividere ; F. has diviser (OF. deviser) ; see 
Devise.] 

I, trans. i. To separate into parts, or into 
smaller groups ; to split up, cleave ; to break 
or cut asunder. 2. To separate into branches 
ME. 3. To separate or mark out into parts 
(in fact or in thought). Most freq. in fass. ; 
sometimes nearly == to consist of (so many) parts. 
ME. 4. To separate into classes ; to class, 
classify 1551. 5. To separate from] to cut off, 

sunder, part ME. 6- To establish or constitute 
a boundary between ifit. and Jig.) ME. 7. To 
separate m opinion, feeling, or interest; to set 
at variance; to distract ME. 8- To distribute 
among a number ; to deal out, dispense ME. ; 
to share 1526; to direct to different things 1611. 

9. Math. To perform the piocess of Division 
on ; also ahsol. ME. ; to be a divisor of 1709. 

10. To part (a legislative assembly, etc.) into 
two group.s in order to ascertain the number 
voting on each side of a question. Also ahsol. 
and Tntr. 1554. fir. Mzu. trans. To perform 
with divisions; intr. to perform divisions; to 
descrint -1618. 

%, And^ 

X Xing'S i 


, And the king said, D. the living child in two 
Cifrji's iii. i^hr. To d. the hoof: to have cloven 
hoofs. (A Hebraism.) 3. A ruler efivided into inches 
and small parts Hooke. Tbit songs D. the night 
Milt, iv. 688. The sick were divided from the 
rest x/oo. 6. What thin partitions Sense from Thought 
d, Poi'E, 7. There nhaU be five in one house divided, 
three against two, and two against three Luke xii, 5a. 
8 . God divided the land of Canaan among the Israel- 
ites Hobbeh. He stood, This way and that dividing 
the swift mind, In act to throw Xennvson. 

n. intr, (See also L 9, to, ii.) i. ahsol To 
make separation or distinction Utetiveen) ME. 
2. intr, (for red.) To become divided, undergo 
division; to Secorne separated; to part; to 
cleave, break up, go to pieces; to branch 1^26. 

X, Biuidewithreasonbetweeise Self-lowc, and Society 
Bacon, m, Loue cooles. friendship falls of, brothers 
diuide Lear l ii. 1$, The river divides and iub- 
divides Huxlisv, 

sk 1643. [f. prec, vb.l 1. Division, 
2, In U»S„ etc. ; A ridge or line 0! high ground 


forming the division, between two river valleys 
or systems; a watershed 1807. 

Divi'ded, ppl a. 1565. [f. Divide v. + 
-ED^.] 1. Separated into parts; in Bot. (of 

leaves, etc.) cut into segments. 2. Situated 
apart ; separate 1658. 3, Discordant; split into 
factions 1594. 4. Distributed among a number; 
directed to different objects 1607. Hence Di- 
vi’ded-ly <2xfw., -ness. 

Dividend (drvidend). Also 6-7 erron. divi- 
dente, -ent. 1477. [a. F. dividende in sense 4, 
ad. L. dzvidendzim.'] i. Math, A number or 
quantity which is to be divided by another. 
(Correl. to Divisor. ) 1542. 2. A sum of money 
to be divided among a number of persons ; esp. 
the total sum payable as interest on a loan, or 
as the profit of a joint-stock company 1623. 3. 
trazisf, A portion or share of anything divided; 
esp. the share that falls to each distributee 1477. 
f4. The action of dividing; distribution -1726. 

To declare a. d.: see Declare v. 3. A very 
liberal d. of praise Johnson. A testatrix gave to 
trustees certain bank stock, upon trust to pay the 
dividends to [etc.] Jarman. 
tDi'Vident. 1450. [ad. L. dvvidentemJ) 

A. adj. I. Distributive 1660. 2. Separate. 

(In Shaks. divi'dani.) Timon IV. iii. 5. 

B. sb. One who or that which Divides ; in 
Arith. = Divisor -1656. 

Divident, -e ; see Dividend. 

Divider (divordoj). 1526. [f. Divide 
I. One who or that which divides, or separates 
a whole into parts 1591. 2. One who distri- 

butes; one who shares something with another 
1526. t3. One who classifies -1610, 4. One 

who or that which causes division 1643. 5. pi. 
Dividing compasses, worked by means of a 
screw; a pair of compasses with steelpoints 1705. 

a. Who made me a judge or a d. oyer you Luke xii. 
34. 4. Hate is of all things the mightiest d. Milt. 

Money, the great d. of the woild Swift. 
Divrding,///. a. 1620. [f. as prec.] That 
divides (see the vb.). 

D. engine^ a machine for graduating a circle, or for 
cutting the circumference of a wheel into a number 
of teeth. D. ridge s= Divide sb. 2. Hence Divi'd- 
ingly adv. 

!) Divi-divi (di-vidrvi). 1843. [Carib.] The 
curled pods of Cxsalpinia coriaria, a tree of 
tropical America ; they are highly astringent, 
and much used in tanning. Also the tree. 
Dividual (divi-diwal), a. {sb.) 1598. [f. L. 
dividuziS + -AL.] 

A. I. Separable; separate. 2. Divisible; di- 
vided into parts 1619, 3. Distributed among a 
number; shared 1667. 

fB. sb. u That which is dividual 1668. 2. 

Math. One of the parts of the dividend, each of 
which yields successively one term of the quo- 
tient -18 1 1. Hence Divi*dually adv, separately. 
Dividuous (divrdiwios), a. rare. 1766. [f. 
as prec. + -OUS.I « Dividual i, 2. 
fDi'Vinail, ME. [a. OF. de-j dimnailTSitiSc.y 
and devinaille, etc. fern., repr. L. types ^divi~ 
nale, ^divinalia pi.] I. Divining, divination 
-1484. 2. A riddle -1483. 

Divination (divin<?i'j9ii). ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. divinaiionem.\ i. The action or practice 
of divining ; the foretelling of future events or 
discovery of what is hidden or obscure by super- 
natural or magical means. Also with a and pi . , 
an exercise of this, a prophecy, an augury. 2. 
Successful conjecture or guessing 1597. If ca- 
tachr. Divine condition. Holland. 

X, The flying of birds, which doe geue a happy d. to 
things to come North, a. a Hen. IV , i. i. 88. 
Drvinator. 1 0 bs. 1607. \pA.\,.divinator^ 

1. divinare?\ One who divines; a diviner; sooth- 
sayer. So DivinatoTial a, conjectural {rare). 
Divi'natory a. prophetic; conjectural. 

Divine (div^im), a, and sbX [ME. devine, 
divine t a. OF. devin L. divinus.~l 
A. X. Of or pertaining to God or a god ME. 

2. (Jiven by or proceeding from God ME. 3. 

Addressed, or devoted to God; religious, sacred 
ME. 4- Partaking of the nature of God; god- 
like; celestial ME.; fbeatified-xdaa. 5. More 
than human, excellent in a superhuman degree. 
Said of persons and things. X470. 6. Connected 
or dealing with divinity or sacred things, ? Obs. 
1548. T7* Foreboding, prescient. [A Latin- 

ism.'J X667. 


X, D. acts R. W. Dale.^ z. The d. right of kings 
1640. An irresistible d, impulse Seeley. 3. Like 
prayers d. Shaks. D, Office^ Service : see Office 6 a, 
Service ^ III. 4b. 4. Or flocks, or herds, or human 

face d. Milt. T. L. hi. 40- S* i Hen. VI, l vi. 4* 
Blackness sits On the divinest wits H. Vaughan. 
7. Yet oft his heart, d. of something ill, Misgave him 
Milt. B. L. ix. 84,5. 

f B. sb.^i. Divine service --1606. 2. Divinity, 
theology -1400. 3. Divination. (ME. only. ) 

4. Divine nature. (ME. only.) 

Divine (divsrn), sb.^ ME. [a. OF. devin 
soothsayer (see prec.); also later devin, divin 
theologian, repr. med.L. divinus doctor of di- 
vinity ; both subst. uses of L. dwinus adj. ] 1 1 - 
A diviner, soothsayer; a seer -1587, 2. For- 

merly, any ecclesiastic, clergyman, or priest ; 
now, a theologian ME. 

2. It is a good Diuine that followes his owne instruc- 
tions Merck. V, i. ii. 16. 

Divine (divoi-n), v. ME. [a. F. deviner^ 
ad. L, divinare.\ 

1. trans. f i. To make out by supernatural or 

magical insight; hence, to interpret, explain, 
make known -1625. 2. To conjecture, guess 

ME. 3. To have presentiment of (things to 
come) ; hence gen. to predict by intuition ME, 
1*4. To point out, foreshow, prognosticate -1847. 
ts- To render divine; to divinize -1622. 

2. To d. the meaning of anything 1696. 3. To_shun 
the danger that his Soule diuines Rich, /II, iii.ii. 18. 
4, A certain magick lod .. divines Whene’er the soil 
has golden mines Swift. 

II. intr. I . To use or practise divination ; to 
soothsay ME. 2. To foretell by divine or super- 
human power [arch.) ME. 3. To conjectureME. 

X. You shal not d., nor observe dreames Bible 
(Douay) Lev, xix. 26. Something from Cyprus, as 
I may diuine 0 th. i. n. 39. Whereon d. you, Six 
Greene. Hence tDivi'nement, divination. 
Divinely (divoi-nli), adv. 1582. [f. Di- 
vine a.} In a divine manner, x. By or as by 
the agency of God 1594* a- As or like God; in 
a godlike manner; with an excellence more than 
human 1582. t3. In a holy manner -1682. 

X. As some d. gifted man Tennyson, a. Shee fair, 
d. fair, fit love for Gods Milt. P L. ix, 489. 

Divineness (divoimnes). 1579. [-ness.] 
I. The quality or state of being divine. 2. Su- 
perhuman or supreme excellence 1580. 

Diviner (divoimoi). [ME. de-^ divinour ** 
OF. devinear, corresp. to L. dzvinaiorem. Till 
1500 stressed de-vinou'r, de'vinouir.’) i. One 
who practises divination; a successful con- 
jecturer 1690. fa- A theologian -1552. 

r. The deuynour had told hym that he shold deye 
within fyue dayes Caxton. A notable D. of Thoughts 
Locke. So Divimeress, a female d. 
fDivinesse. 1594. [Compressed var. of di- 
vineness.'] a. Divination. t>. Divineness, di- 
vinity. -1605. 

Diving (dalwig), vbl sb. ME. [f. Dive v. 
+ -ING M The action of Dive v. 

Comb. d.-bell, a strong heavy vessel, originally bell- 
shaped, with the bottom open, in which persons may 
descend into deep water, respiration being sustained 
bycompressed air, or by fresh air from above* 

ppi. a. 1602. That dives. 

Comb. : d.-buck or goat, a S. African antelope 
{CepkcUopkus mergens) j -duck, the golden-eye duck 
{Clanguta glaucion) ; -pigeon, the black guillemot 
{l/ria GrylleY, -spider, Argyroneta aquatica, which 
lives in a nest under water. 

Divinify (divi*nif3i), v. 1633. [f. L. divinzis] 
cf. deify.] To render or regard as divine; to 
divinize. 

Divi’ning, vbl sb. (ppl a.) ME. [f. Di- 
vine V.] The action of Divine v. ; also attrib. 

h.-rod, a rod used in divination; spec, a forked 
stick, by means of which certain persons claim to be 
able to discover water and minerals underground. 
See Dowsing-roo. 

fDivi‘iiister, [f. Divine u; see -ister.] 
A diviner. Chaucer. 

Divinity (divimlti). [ME. de-, divinite, a. 
OF. deviniU, ad. L. diviniiatem, i. divinus.] 

1, The character or quality of bein^ divine; 
divineness; divine nature; Deity, Godhead. 

2. concr. A divine being; a god, a deity ME. 

Also fig 3. Divine quality, virtue, or power 
1510. 4. The science of divine things; the 

science that deals with the nature and attributes 
of God, His relations with mankind, etc.; theo- 
logy; the theological faculty* ME. Also iransf. 

Divination i {rare) -1601. 
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CowPER. z. There’s a Diuinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them how we will HamL v. li. lo. 3 
There is Diuinity in odde Numbers Merry W. v. i. q. 

V,i.i 38. attrih. d. calf, dark-brown binding 
with blind tooling. Hence Divi’nitysliip, the status 
of a^d. ; skill in d. (Sterne). 

Divinize (di’vinsiz), z;. 1656. [ad. F. di- 
viniser.'] To make or f become divine. Hence 
Diviniza’tion, the action of divinizing, or con- 
dition of being divinized. 
fDivi'Se, a. ME. [ad. L. divisus^ pa. pple. 
of dividere, ] Divided ; separate, distinct -1677. 

Divisible (divrzib’l), a. (sd.) 1552. [ad. 
L. divisidilis, f. dims- ppl. stem of dividere.'] 
I. Capable of being divided into parts (actually 
or in thought). 2. Math. Capable of being 
divided without remainder {by) 1709. 

1. Every particle of matter is infinitely d. Priestley. 
Hence Divisibility, Divi'sibleness, d. quality. 
Divi'sibly adv. 

Division (divi*59a). [ME. de-^ divisiotm^ a. 
OF. devisimi, division ^ ad. L. divisionem.'] 

L As an action or condition, i. The action 
of dividing or state of being divided into parts; 
partition, separation. 2. The action of dis- 
tributing among a number ; distribution, shar- 
ing ME. fs» The action of distinguishing; 
distinction --1611. 4, Disagreement, variance, 

dissension; a disagreement ME. 5. Math. The 
action or process of finding how many times 
one quantity or number is contained in another ; 
the inverse of multiplication; a rule or method 
for doing this ME. 6. Logic ^ etc. Separation 
of a genus into species ; classification. Also, 
less strictly, b. Enumeration of the paits of a 
whole, called partible d. c. Distinction of the 
various meanings of a term, called nominal d. 

The execution of a rapid me- 
lodic passage, originally conceived as the divid- 
ing of each of a succession of long notes into 
several short ones; such a passage itself; often 
nearly Descant ^^.-1840. 8. The separating 
of the members of a legislative body, etc. into 
two groups, m order to count their votes 1620. 

The D. of Time into Hours, Days, and Weeks 
1726. 2. Phr. D. of labour^ the d. of a process or 

employment into parts, each of which is performed by 
a particular person. 4. Mark them which cause 
divisions.. and avoid them Rom. xvi. 17. 5. Phr. 

Long d. (in A rith.)^ the method in which the steps of 
the operation are successively written down. Short 
d.j the method adopted when the divisor is 12 or lesi, 
in which the quotient is set down directly, without 
writing down the steps of the operation. ^ 7. Ditties 
..Sung by a faire Queene ..With ravishing Diuision 
to her Lute Shaks. 8. Negatived without a d. 1794. 

n. What produces, or is produced by, divi- 
sion. I, What divides or marks separation; a 
partition ME. 2. One of the parts into which 
anything is or may be divided ; a portion, sec- 
tion ME. sfec. b. A portion of a country, etc., 
as marked off for some political, administrative, 
ar other purpose 1640. c. Mil. and Alaut. A 
portion of an army or fleet, under one command- 
ing officer; also, a deflnite portion of a squadron 
ar battalion (see quots.) ; also, a portion of a 
fiiip’s company appropriated to a particular 
service iS97* ^ section of a larger 

group in classification: used widely, as the 
divisions of a kingdom, class, order, family, or 
genus 1833. 

a. The Icafe jagged in five divisions like a starrc U. 
Goock. Division — In its strict .sense, the fourth part 
of a Squadron Regtd. Insir. Cavalry. Two or three 
battalions arc u.sually formed into a brigade, two 
brigades into a division 1870. C. A grade of clerk in 


the (iivil Service X876. f. One of the three grades of f stanza of ten lines. 


Divisional «. of the nature of 
; of or belonging to a d. or portion, 
mally adv. Divi’sionary a. divisional 
{rare). fl^i'vTsloner, one who makes a d. 
Divisive (div9i*siv), a. 1603. [f- type 
^div'isivus ; see DiviSE and -IVE. ] 1. Cimsing 
or expressing division or distribution ; analytf- 
cal. 2. Producing or tending to division, dis-* 
sension, or discord 1642. 

a. Vanity is of a d,, not ofa uniting nature Carlyle. 
Hence Divl*iive 4 y adv.^ -ness. 

Diviior (divai'zw). ME. dwisonm 

from dividereA Math. A numbar or quantity 
by which another is to be divided. (Correl. to 
Di\/1Dend.) b. One that divides another ex- 
actly; a measure, factor 1557, 

Common d * » common measure or factor. 

PMsory (divoi^zdri), a. 1614. [ad.medX. 


divisorius, f. divisor.'] Pertaining to distribu- 
tion among a number. 

Divorce (divoaus), sb. ME. [a. F. divorce 
; — L. divoriium {divertinm), i.dtvertere (earlier 
divortere) to turn aside, to separate from (a 
husband).] i. Legal dissolution of marnage 
by a court or other competent body, or accord- 
ing to forms locally recognized. 2. transf. and 
fig. Complete separation; disunion of things 
closely united ME. fa. That which causes 
divorce -1607. Also attrib. 

1. D. a mema ei ikoro (from bed and board), now, 
since 1S57, called ‘judicial separation 2. To suffre 
devorce or departyng betwene his soule and his body 
1532. 3. Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 932. 

Divorce (divo»*J3), v. ME. [a. F. divorcer 
: — med.L. dwortiare; see prec. J i. trans. To 
dissolve the marriage contract between, by pro- 
cess of law ; to separate by divorce from 1494. 
Also refl. and intr. 2. irans. To put away (a 
spouse). Also fig. ME. 3. To dissolve (a 
marriage or union) {arch.) 1580. 4. fig. To 

separate; to sever ME. 

2, fig. Say March may wed September And time d 
regret Swinburne. 4 Divorced from matter, where 
is life Tyndall. Hence DivoTceable a. that can 
or may be divorced. Divo-rcee* (also as F .dzvorcd{e)f 
a divorced jjerson. DivoTcement, divorce ; com- 
plete separation, DivoTcer. _ DivoTcive a. (also 
-Sive), causing or leading to divorce. 

Divot (cli*v9t). Sc. and n. dial. 1536. A 
slice of earth with the grass growing on it, a 
turf, a sod : used for roofing cottages, etc. ; in 
Golf a piece of turf cut out by a bad stroke. 
fDivudgate, ///. a. ME. [ad. L. divulgattts\ 
see next.] Made public. ’ (Chiefly used as pa. 
pple. == divulged.) -1574. 

Divulgate (d3i*v2?lg£Jt), v. 1530. [f. L. 
divulgat-^lgfi. sXQmol divulgare.'] ToDivulge. 
Drvxilgater, -ator. Divulga*tion. Di’vulga* 
tory a. lending to publish {rare). 

Divulge (divz?‘ld3, doi-), v. 1460. [ad. L. 
diviilgare.'] fi. irans. To make publicly known 
-1791 ; to publish -1709. 2. To declare or 

tell openly (something private or secret) ; to 
disclose, reveal 1602. ts- D^ansf. To make 
common, impart generally. [A Latinism.] 
{rare) 1667. 4. intr. (for refl.) To become pub- 
licly known {rare) 1602, 

1. Among the Danai thy dreams divulging Cowper. 
2, Command him to d. the crimes confessed to him 
1797. 3. Milt. jP. Z.. vin. 583. Hence DivuTge- 

ment, the act of divulging; also, icoticr. in fl. 
DiyuTgence, disclosure. DlvuTger. 
fDivu'lse, V. 1602. [f. L. divuls-^ ppl. stem 
of divellere, f. di~, Dis- x -H vcllerc; cf. convulse. ] 
trans. To tear apart or asunder -1691. So 
DivuTsive a. tending to tear apart or asunder. 

Divulsion (div^Tjan, doi-). 1603. [a. F., 
or ad. I-«. divulsionem ; see prcc.] The action 
of tearing, pulling, or plucking asunder; the 
condition of being torn apart /w/zz. Alsoyff. 

Others [islands] are made by d. fiom some continent 
1684, 

Diwan; see Dewan, Divan. 

Dixie 1 (di-ksi). 1879 (dechsie). [Hind. 
degachl, a. Pers. degcha, dim. of deg,] An iron 
pot or kettle for tea or stew. 1 

Dixie 2 (di-ksi). 1861, The Southern U.S. I 
Also Dixie Land. 

II Dixit (di'ksit). 1628' [L., == he has said; 
see i(>se dixit.] An utterance (quoted as) 
already given. 

Dizaia (diz^i-n). 1575. [a. F., f. dix ten.] 


IlDizdar, disdar (drzcliii). 1768, [Pers. and 
TTirkish,] The warden of a castle or fort. 

Dizen (doi-z'n, di*z’n), v. 1530. [Cf. dis-^ 
dise-* in Distaff^ and I^G. diesse the bunch of 
flax on a distaff, | ti- trans. To dress (a distaff) 
with flax, etc. for spinning -1:575. 2. To dress, 
esp. to attire or array with finery, deck out (up), 
bedizen. Also transf. and fig. 1619. 

2. La8.se»,.Sa£e dizeird up 1706. Like a tragedy- 
queen he haul cliaen’d her (Comedy) out Goldsm. 
Hence Dl’zenment. 

Dizz (diz), V. 163a. [f. Dizzy, after erme, 
etc, 1 To make dizzy or giddy, 
tDizzard (dhz&id). 1529. [? modified f. 
Disour; in sense a app. assoc, w. Dizzy.] 
I, aw DisouE -x6x8, a. An idiot, a blockhead 
^1886, Also attrib. Hence DPxxardly a. 

Dizzy (di‘«i), a. [OE. dysig^ dyseg foolish, 
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stupid, from a root dus- found also in LG. duse?i 
to be giddy, etc.] i. Foolish, stupid. Now 
only dial. 2. Having a sensation of vertigo in 
the head, with proneness to fall ; giddy ME. 

3. Mentally or morally unsteady, giddy 1501. 

4, Producing giddiness 1605. 5* Arising from 

giddiness; reeling 1715. ^.fig. Whirling with 
mad rapidity 1791 

2. I daunce up and down tyll I am dyssy Skelton 

3. At thy heels the d, multitude Milt. F, R. _ii 420 
4 He began.. to climb, towards that _d. pinnacle 
Macaulay. $. Lost in a d. mist the warrior lies Pope. 
Hence DvzzHy adv. Di-zziness, 

Dizzy (clrzi), v. [In sense i, from OE. 
dysigaii, etc. to be foolish ; in the trans. sense, 
f. prec. adj.] 'fi. intr. To act foolishly or 
stupidly -ME. 2. D-ans. To make dizzy or 
giddy; to cause to reel 1501. 3. To bewilder 

or confuse mentally 1604. 

2 You turn my head, you d. me Cowley. 3. A 
vision to d. and appal J. H. New-man. 

Dj-, repr. the Aiabic letter jhn, = English y 
(d5), in Arabic, Turkish, or Berber words, 
which have come to us through a French channel ; 
e. g. djebel, djerid or djereed, djin, etc. P'or 
these see under J ; lor djowr, see Giaour. 

Do (dw), V., fa. t. did {p.7id fers. sing, didst, 
fdidest); pa. pple. done; pres. pple. oifivbl. sb. 
doing. In the P7‘cse7it Indicative : xst pei's, 
sing, do; mnd po-s. sing, doest (now confined 
to the principal vb.), dost (usu. auxiliary); ^^7^ 
pers. sing, does {a 7 'ch. doth, doetli, now litnrg. 
Qxid poet.)', pi. do. [A common WGer. stiong 
vb. : OE. d67i ; pa. t. dyde, pi. dddo7i, dxdo7t, 
dydon ; pa. pple. gedd7i, ^eddn ; Ol'eut. types 
dSn, deda,dwno- : doiio-, from vbl.stem dx- : do-, 
repr. the Aryan verb stem dhe - : dho- to place, 
put, etc., in Skr. dha-, OPers. da-, Gr. Qr]-, L. 
-dire in abdere, con dire, dedire.] 

I. trans. 1. To put, place (lit. and fig.). 
Now only dial. 'i-2. rejl. '^I'o put oneself; to 
proceed, go. Alsotzwi?^. -ME. 3. T'o bestow, 
impart, render, give (a thing to a peison) ; to 
cause by one’s action (a person) to have (some- 
thing) OE. 4. To put foith (action or effort); 
to perform; to perpetrate; to execuie OK. 5, 
To perform duly, carry out OE.; tio deliver (a 
message, etc.) -1707. 6. (In pa. pple. and perf, 
tenses.) To accomplish, finisli, bring to a con- 
clusion ME. 7. To put forth (diligence, etc.) 
in effecting something ME. 8. 1'o bring into 
existence by one’s action 1580. g. '1 o operate 
upon or deal with in any way ; e. g. to clean 
T515; to prepare, as food, lessons, a review, etc, 
1660; to play the part ol 1599; to ' do for ' M bk ; 
to swindle {sla7ig) 1641; to go over as a tourist 
(colloq.) 1830 ; to serve out (a term of punish- 
ment) 1865; etc. 10. 'I'o rentier into another 
language or form of composition 1660. 

I. Take a gallon, .of pute water, luul cl. it into a pot 
1600. Phr. d. to death : orig. lo put to death ; 
now, often implying a protracted proce.ss {mxh.). 3. 

It., did me a great deal of good Wood. Tod, him 
right He was a Man indeed Rowrc. 4. He did neuer 
doe a more pleasing deed A.V. Trmtsl. PreJ, a. Phr 
7 'o d, good, evit, 7 yg/it, wrong, etc. We knew not 
what to d. with this poor girl Dk Foe. 5. ’J‘hy will 
he done Matt, vi. xo. To d. penance S'l ubks, <S. 
When dinner is done Swift. 7. Phr, Tod. otte*sbest, 
devoir, diligence, endeavour, niight, etc, 8, The sun 
i.s a painter. He doe.s the pliotograph j86o. 9. To 

d. a room X883, pastry {mod.), a sum {mod,), Andro- 
mache Foote, the amiable {coUoqi), a mile a minute 
(mod.), Cologne x8s4, time X889, *0. He did his 

sentences out of English into Johnsonese Macaulay. 

n. itfir. I, To put forth action; to act (in 
some specified vi^ayV. Now a leading sen.se of 
the vb. OE, 2. To perform deeds ; to work 
ME. ; euphem. to copulate 1601, 3- In perfect 
tenses ; To make an end MPl 4* To fare, get 
on ME, ; spec, to be in health 1463- s- fo 
* work * ; to do what is wanted ; to succeed, 
answer, or serve; to be fitting; to suffice 1596. 

X. Send me word how ye wyll that I doo there In 
MARa Paston, 1. Let's meet, and cither d, or die 
B'letcmer. 3, Ha done with words Shaks. 4. 'I'he 
farmers were doing badly xBm, Flax does well after 
wheat X847. All . , asked him *how the Marquess did V 
Dlsrarli. 5. That will d., thank you (mod,). 

HI. Causal and auxiliary uses. ft. with that 
and subord. clause : To cause (Ma/ a person or 
thing shall do something) -ME. 2. With obj. 
and mfifi * : To make or cause a person, etc. to 
do something OE, 3. Put as a substitute for 
a verb just used, to avoid repetition OBk 4# 


«(man). a (pass). au,(la«d). » (o«t), f (Kr. cha£). 9 (ctm). oi(/,a^«). » (Fr. eau d« vie), i (sft). i (Faycha). j (what), p (gat). 
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As a Periphrastic Auxiliary of the present and 
past Indicative, and Imperative : 

a. In AppirmcLtive sentences, orig. = the simple 
tense ; still retained, where the order of pronoun and 
verb is inverted, and now the normal EmpJtatic form 
of the present and past Indicative OE. b. In Inter- 
rogative sentences, now the normal form ME.^ c. In 
Negative sentences, now the normal form with not 
1489. d. In Negative Interrogative sentences, now 
the normal form 1581, 

5. As auxiliary of the Imperative : 

a. In the Imperative positive^ adding force ; In 
earlier times, merely periphrastic OE. b. In do but — , 
perh. not auxiliary, but=?^<? do but, do nought but — : 
cf. But conj\ 1604, C. In the Imperative negative 
do notf coHoq. contracted don’t {dd'^nt) is now the 
normal form. 

a. Phr. -fTo d. him die : to make him die, to put 
him to death. To d, (one) to wit, know, or under- 
stand s to cause (one) to know ; to give (one) to under- 
stand ; to inform, 3. He speaks as well as you do 
Bain. I chose my wife, as she did her wedding-gown 
Goldsm. 4. a. The flowers she most did Iovc Longf. 
How bitterly did I repent imod.). I do wish you 
would let me sleep (mod.), b. What do you mean 
Mrs. Stowe, c. Wed. not know a. Didn’t 

you stop Sheridan. 5. a. D.,d.becalm 1884. b. D. 
but hear me Goldsm. c. Don’t you speak Dickens. 

IV. Special uses. 

ft. Do, the imperative, was used absol. = Go on I 
Go it ! (Cf. L. age.) -1610. a. To do, the dative 
infin., after the verb to be, also after a sb. = Proper or 
necessary to be done, hence, fthe thing to be done. 
What's to do ? What is the matter? ME. Hence, as 
a subst. phn = Ado, business, fuss 1570. To have to 
do, to have business, or concern. _ To have to do with'. 
to have business or dealings with. 3. Doin^ the 
pres. pple. = in action, at work, busy ME. b. To be 
doing ME. Nothing doing', nothing going on j no 
prospect of business or success. 4. Done, the pa. pple., 
IS used esp. in the sense ‘ finished hence, in dating an 
official document, in accepting a wager, etc. 1596, 

V. With prepositions, 

fx. D, after — , To act in obedience to or compli- 
ance with. a. D. by . To act towards or in respect 
of ; see By prep. 3. D. for — ^ To act for or in be- 
half of § to attend to (now colloqi) ; to ruin, destroy, 
wear out entirely (colloq.). 4. D. to — , unto — . To 
behave to; to treat, with — , To deal with ; 

to manage with, 6 . D. without — . To d. one’s 
business without; to dispense with. 

VI. With adverbs, (Chiefly trans. with 
passive.) 

X, D, away. fTo put away, dismiss ; to put an end 
to, destroy; also, later, d. away with (intr,), in same 
sense, i*. D. in. To bring disaster upon, to kill 
(slang), a, D. off. To put off; to Doff (arch.)', to 
sketch, hit off. 3. D. on. »= Don v. (arch.). 4. D. 
out. fTo put out ; to clean out ; to d. (any one) out 
to deprive of, esp. by sharpjpractice. 5. D. over. 
To overlay, cover, coat. 6. D. up. To raise ; rejl. 
to arise ; to repair, restore ; to wrap up (a parcel) ; to 
disable, tire out (chiefly in pa. pple.) ; to ruin finan- 
cially (colloq.). +7. D. way (in imperative) : to put 
away ; absol. to cease. t8. D. withal, intr. To d. 
to the contrary; to help it. (In neg. and interrog. 
sentences.) 

Do(dz^),^^.i 1586. [f.Do2>.] fl. Stir, fuss, 
Ado, (Ciommon in 17th c.) a. The action of 
doing or that which is done ; deed, action, busi- 
ness. Now rare or arch. 1631. b. colloq. A 
performance, entertainment, jollification 1828. 
3. A cheat, swindle, imposture 1835. IF See 
also Derring-do. 

I 754 - [It. (i7thc.).] Tlfwj.The 
syllable now commonly used in solmization in- 
stead of Ut, to denote the first note (key-note) 
of the scale {movable Do ) ; or in some cases the 
note C, the key-note of the 'natural scale’ 
{fixed Do). (In Tonic Solfa commonly doh.) 
Do., abbrev, of Ditto. 

IlDoab, duab (cl<^u-ab, daJ-llb). 1803. [Pers. 
and Urdu; lit ‘two waters’.] The tongue or 
tract of land between two confluent rivers. 

The Doab, Kntre Rios, or Mesopotamia, bounded 
by the rivers Obi and Irtish R. G. Latham, 

Doable a. 1449. [f. Do v.-k 

-ABLE.] (Japable of being done. 

Do-au (di 2 ’§l). X633. [f. Do V. 4- Aix.] A 
factotum. 

Dunstan was the Doe-ad at Court, being the Kings 
Treasurer, Chancellour, Counwllour, Confessour, all 
things B'ullkr. 

Doand, obs. f. doings pr- pple. of Do v. 
Doat, -er, 4 ng, etc. ; see Dote, etc. 
Dobber (dp-bsx). U.SJocaL 1809. [a, Du.] 
The float of an angler's fishing-line. 

Dobbin (dp’bln). 1596, [the proper name 
Dobbin (dim. of Dob, alterea forms of Mobin, 
Mob) as a pet name.] 1. An ordinary draught 


horse ; contempt . , a jade. a. [? a distinct word.] 
A small drinking-vessel 1792, 

Dobby, dobbie (d^-bi). 1691. [? playful 
application of proper name Dobbie (f. as prec.).] 
I. A silly old man, a dotard {dial.), a. A house- 
hold sprite or apparition ; a brownie {dial.) 
1811. 3. Weaving. A small Jacquard attach- 

ment to a loom for weaving small figures 1878. 
Dobchick(m, obs. ff. Dabchick. 
j|Do*bla. Now Hist. 1829. [Sp*] An obs. 
Sp. gold coin. 

Dobson (dp-bsan). U.S. 1889. An angler’s 
name for the larva of Corydalus cornutus. 
Do'bale. 1864. [ad. mod.L. Dobula.'] 
Ichthyol. A N. Amer. species of dace. 

Docent (d^“*sent). 1639. [yA.'L. docenie7n.'\ 

A. adj. Teaching. 

B. sb. In some American universities, etc., a 

recognized teacher not on the salaried staff. 
IlDocetae (d^srt?), .yA//. 1818, [med.L., a. 
Gr. Aofcrjrai, f. Peel. Hist. A sect 

of heretics, who held that Christ's body was 
either a phantom, or of celestial substance. 
Hence Doce*tic a. of or pertaining to the D. 
Doce'tism, the doctrine or views of the D. 
Doce*tist. Doceti'stic a. 

Dochniiac (dp*kmiak). 1775. [ad. Gr. 5 ox“ 
pLLa/cSs, f. 56 xiJ-tos pertaining to a doxfirj 01 
hand's-breadth.] Gr. Pros. 

A. adj. Of the nature of a dochmius; composed 

of dochmii, i. e. of pentasyllabic feet of which 
the typical form is yj—. 

B. sb. A foot or verse of this description. 
Docible (d^^-sib’l), a. ? Ohs. 1549. [ad. L. 

docihilis, f, docere.'] 1. Apt to be taught or 
trained; teachable; tractable. 2. Capable of 
being imparted by teaching 1659. 

X. Their tenderest and most d. age Milt. Hence 
Docibi'llty (Wbs.), Do'cibleness (lObs.), capacity 
or aptness for being taught ; teachableness. 

Docile (d^J'i'ssil, df7*sil), a. 1483. [a. F., ad. 
L. docilis.] I. Apt to be taught or trained ; 
teachable; tractable. a. transf. of things : 
Yielding readily to treatment; tractable 1795. 

X. The d. mind may soone thy precepts know B. 

i oNS. a. The d. wax x88i, ores 1884. Hence 

loxilely adv. 

Docility (dt^sMiti). 1560. [ad. F. docilild, 
ad, L. docilitatem.] Docile quality; aptness 
to be taught ; amenability to training or treat- 
ment; tractability, obedience. 

The elephant.. whose d. is exhibited unto us in the 
theaters Holland. 

Docimasy (d^*simasi). 1802. [ad. Gr. 5 o- 
KLfxatrla^ f. dofeifji 6 .(eiv to examine.] i. Gr. 
Antiq. A judicial inquiry {esp. at Athens) into 
the character and antecedents of aspirants for 
public office or citizenship, 2. 'The art or 
practice of assaying metallic ores 1802. 3, The 

art of ascertaining the properties and purity of 
drugs ; also of ascertaining certain physiological 
facts. Hence Docima*stic a. of or pertaining 
to d., esp. to the assay of metals; proving by 
e.xperimeatal tests. 

Dociraology (d^simf^dodgi). 1847. [f. Gr. 
d 6 m/jtos + -LOGY. ] A treatise on the art of assay- 
ing metals, etc. ; see prec. 

Do’City, dia/. 1682. [?] Docility; gump- 
tion. 

Dock (df?k), shi^ [OE. docce; app. Com. 
WGer or OTeut. ; cf. MDu, docke, in comb. 
docke-blaederen ‘ petasites Ger. docken-blatter, 
etc.] The common name of various species of 
the genus Rumex (N.O. Polygonacex), coarse 
weedy herbs with thickened rootstock, sheath- 
ing stipules, and panicled racemes of incon- 
spicuous greenish flowers. Without qualifying 
word usually the common dock (j??. ohtusifolms) . 
Yellow Dock is R. crispus. Also applied to 
other coarse plants of similar habit. 

Phr. In d., out nettle orig, a charm uttered to aid 
the cure of nettle-stings ; the>^ce, a proverbial expres- 
sion for changeahleness. Comb, d.-cress, nipple- 
wort. 

Dock (dpk), sh.^ ME. [Same as mod.Icel. 
dockr short stumpy tail, Etym. unkn. ] i . 'Die 
solid, fleshy part of an animal's tail, a. A piece 
of leather harness covering the clipped tail of 
a horse; also, the crupper of a saddle or har- 
ness ME. 8- A cut end of anything, e.g. of 


hair, (?) of a tree-trunk. Now dial. 1573, t4. 
[f. Dock The act of docking -1751. 

Dock (dfik), sh.^ 1513* [Same as Du. docke, 
mod.Du. dok. Of uncertain origin,] f i. The 
bed (in the sand or ooze) in which a ship lies 
dry at low water -1633. fa* An artificial inlet, 
to admit a boat, etc. -1719. 3. An artificial 

basin excavated, built round with masonry, 
and fitted with flood-gates, into which ships are 
received for repair, loading, etc. 1552. 4. (Often 
pi.) A range of dock-basins (sense 3) together 
with the adjoining wharfs, warehouses and 
offices {commercial docks), b. A Dockyard 
{naval docks). 1703. 5. An enclosure 

in a platform into which a single line of rails 
runs and terminates, 

3. Dry or graving d., a narrow basin into which a 
single vessel is received, and from which the water is 
then let out, leaving the vessel dry for repairing, etc. 
Wet d., a large water-tight enclosure in which the 
water is maintained at the level of ^high tide, so that 
vessels remain constantly afloat in it. Floating d,, a 
large floating structure that can be used like a dry d. 

4. Cuttle lived .. near the India Docks Dickens. 
Comb, d.-warrant, a warrant given to the owner of 
goods warehoused in a d. 

Dock (df7k), sb.^ 1586. [Cf. Flem. dokhvitch, 
pen.] The enclosure in a criminal court in 
which the prisoner is placed at his trial. 

attrib, d. brief, a brief undertaken by a barrister in 
court for a prisoner in the d. without means. 

Dock (d^^k), ME. [f. Dock sb.^] x. 
trans. To cut short in some part, esp. in the tail, 
hair, or the like. 2. transf. and fig. To cut 
short, curtail ; to deprive <7/some part ME. 3. 
To cut away, cut off; also = Dag v ?- 3. ME. 

I, His tope was doked lyk a preest biforn Chaucer. 
His [a dog’s] tail must then be docked Johnson, z. 
To d. wages by rent 1889. Phr. To d. the entail 
(Law) : to cut off or put an end to the entail ; also fig. 

Dock (dpk), v.^ 1514. [f. Dock i. 
trans. To take, bring, or receive (a ship) into a 
dock (see Dock sb.^. 2. To furnish or lay out 

with docks 1757 

I. And see my wealthy Andrew dockt in sand 
Merch. V, 1. i. 27. 

Dockage (dp-kedg). 1708. [f. as prec.] 
Charges made for the use of docks ; also, dock 
accommodation; the berthing of vessels in 
docks. 

Docker (d^’ksi). 1762. [f. as prec.] i. A 
dweller in or near a dock ; spec, an inhabitant 
of Devonport. 2. A labourer in the docks (mod ). 
Docket (dfj'ket), sb. Also 6-9 docquet. 
1483. [Doubtfully derived from Dock v .^] 
I. A brief, summarized statement ; an abstract ; 
a digest, minute. Now Hist. 1483. 2. spec. 

The abstract of the contents of a proposed 
Letter-patent, written upon the King's bill 
which authorized the preparation of such letter, 
and also copied into a Register or Docket-book 
1552. 3. Law. A memorandum or register of 

legal judgements 1668. 4. Law. A list of causes 
for trial, or of names of persons having causes 
pending. Hence phr. On the d. (U.S.) 1790. 

5. An endorsement on a document, briefly in- 

dicating its contents or subject; a label; a 
written direction, a ticket 1706. 6. A warrant 

from the Custom House on entering goods, 
certifying the payment of the duty 1712. 

Phr. \To strike ad.-, to issue a fiat in bankruptcy ; 
to make a man a bankrupt. 

Do'Cket^ V, 1615. [f. prec. sb.] fl. i 7 ‘ans. 
To furnish with a docket --1833- 2. Law, To 

make an abstract of (judgements, etc.) and 
enter them in a list or index 1692, 3. To en- 

dorse (a letter, etc.) with a short note of its 
contents, writer, date, etc. 1750. Also transf. 
iindfig, 

3. whatever letters and papers you keep, d. and tie 
them up in their respective classes Chksterf. 

Dockyard (dp'kiyaid). 1704. [f.Docicj^.s 
-i-Yaiid.] An enclosure in which ships are 
built and repaired, and all kinds of ships’ stores 
are brought together ; esp. a Government estab- 
lishment of this character, 

Docoglossate (dpk<?glp’s<?l:), a. 1884 [f. 

mod.I^. Docoglossa (f, Cjr. 80/icdff balk, bar-f 
yXSiarm tongue).] Zool. Of or pertaining to 
the Docoglossa, a group of gastropod molluscs 
having transverse rows of beam-like teeth on the 
linguS ribbon. 

XTocqtietCt, obs. i. Dockei\ 


^ (Ger, Mn), S (Fr* im). fl (Ger, MiVller). 


a (Fr. 'MM). S (cuA). e (6.) (there). I (If) (uin). t (Fr, faiie). S (ftr, fan, 
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Doctor (d/?*]ct3j[), sb, ME. [a. OFo, ad. L. 
docior&m, f. docere,\ 1. A teacher, instructor; 
one who inculcates learning, opinions, or prin- 
ciples, (Const, of.) Now rare, 2, One slalled 
in, and therefore competent to teach, any branch 
of knowledge; an eminently learned man (arc/z.) 
ME. Also ^transf, 3. sfec, applied to : The 
Doctors of the Church, certain early ‘ fathers ’ 
distinguished by their eminent learning, h. 
The leading Schoolmen, ME. 4. One who, in 
any faculty, has attained to the highest degree 
conferred by a University; a title originally 
implying competency to teach such subject, but 
now merely a certificate of the highest pro- 
ficiency therein. (Now often conferred by Uni- 
versities as an honorary compliment.) ME. 5. 
Hence : A learned divine M B. ; one learned in 
the law ME. 6. spec, A doctor of medicine ; 
fop, any medical practitioner ME. Also fig. 
7. tmnsf. Any mechanical appliance for curing 
or removing defects, regulating, adjusting, or 
feeding 1796. 8. A fish of the genus Acanthu-- 

rus : also called d,fish, surgeon-fish 1833. 9. 

Naut. A ship’s cook i860. 10. Old slang, A 

loaded die 1700. 

I. These new Doctors of the rights of men Burke. 

а. Who shall decide, when Doctors disagree Pope, 

б. So liv'd our Sires, ere doctors learn'd to kill Dry- 
DEN. 7. (Calkoprzntzng) , .Th& cle3oa.mg-d.f which 
wipes clean the surface of the roller 1S74, The super- 
fluous colour is . . wiped off by the colour doctors 1875. 

Doctor (d^’ktsi), v, coUoq. 1599. [f. prec. 
sb.] I. trans. To confer the degree of Doctor 
upon j to make a Doctor, 2. To treat, as a 
doctor ; to administer medicine or treatment to 
1737 ; also transf, 3. fig. To tamper with, 
adulterate, sophisticate 1774. 4. inir. To 

practise as a physician 1865. 

a. Brodie .sent me off to d. myself CoL. Hawker. 
3. To d. wines 1820, dice Be Quincey, narratives 
1866. Hence Do’ctoral, DoctoTial adjs, of or be- 
longing to a d. j tholding the position of a d. I)o*c« 
torally adv. Do’ctorly a. like or befitting a d. 
Doctorate (d^'ktorA), sh, 1676. [ad. med.L. 
doctor atus, Cf, F dociorat,'] The degree of 
doctor. 

Doctorate (dfj'ktor^it), 1:^0^ rare, 1611. 
[f. med L. dociorare,’\ trans. To confer the 
degree of Doctor upon ; also ahsol, 

Doctoressj see Doctress. 

Do'Ctorize, v. rare. 1600. [f. Doctor sh. 
+ -Z2E , ] To confer the degree of Docto r up on ; 
to doctor. Hence Doctor&a'tion. (Diets.) 
Doctors' Commons. 1680. [See Com- 
mons,! The common table of the Association 
or College of Doctors of Civil Law in London ; 
hence, the buildings occupied by these as an 
incorporated Society ; and now the name of the 
site of these, to the south of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Literary references to Doctors* Commons in later 
times usually refer to the registration, etc. of wills, to 
marriage licences, or to divorce proceedings. 

Doctorship (dp-ktoijlp), 1586. [-ship.] i. 
= Doctorate sk^ 2. The position, character, 
or function of a Doctor 1508. 

Doctress (d^?*ktres), doctoress (dp'ktores). 
^ 549 - Doctor; cf. doctoresse.] i. A 
female doctor. (Now only when sex is empha- 
sized.) a. joc. A doctor’s wife or daughter 1748. 
fDo-ctrinable, a, [f. Doctrine sh, or z/.] 
Fit for instruction ; instructive. Sidney. 
Doctrinaire (d^ktrineau). 1820. [a. F.] 

A, sh. I, Fr. ffist. One of a constitutionalist 
party which arose in h'rance soon after 1815, 
having for their object to reconcile authority 
and liberty, royalty and national representation. 

3, Hence, One who tries to apply some doctrine 
without sufficient regard to practical considera- 
tions ; a pedantic theorist, (Often used as a 
term of reproach by practical men.) 1831. 

B. adf Pertaining to, or of the character of, 
a doctrinaire ; merely theoretical or speculative 
1834, Hence I>o:ctrinal‘rism» the principles or 
practice of a d. 

Doctriioal (dp’ktrinal, dpktroim&l), a, and 
s6,^ 1450. [The sb, was a, F. doctrinal ; the 
adj. perh. ad, late L. docirinalis,] 

A, adj, I. Of or peitaining to doctrine ; con- 
taining doctrine, ta. Serving to teach or in- 
struct -i6ai, 

t. Ho haci some d. opinions which they liked not 
CtAKENoojr, a. In the nature of a doctrinall instru** 
ment Hookkr. 


B. sh, ti . The title of a text-book on grammar 
by Alex, de Villedieu ; hence, any text-book 
-1653. 3 . pi. Matters of doctnne or instruc- 

tion 1619. 

Hence Doctrinally adv in a d. manner ; by 
way of, or m respect of, teaching. 
Doctrinarian (d^ktrine»Tian). 1747. [f. L. 
iy^Q^doctrtnarius,] o., sh, =Doctrinaire 
b. adj == Doctrinaire a. Hence Doctrina*- 
rianism, doctrinainsm. 

DO'Ctlinate, v. arch. 1631. [f. stem of 

med.L. doctrinare\ see -ate® 5.] trans. To 
teach or instruct; ahsol. To give instruction on. 
Doctrine (d^-ktrin), sb, ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
doctrina, f. doctor.'] ti. The action of teach- 
ing or instructing ; a lesson, a precept -1710. 
3. That which is taught, a. A body of instruc- 
tion or teaching ME. b. esp. That which is 
laid down as true concerning a parucular de- 
partment of knowledge, as religion, politics, 
science, etc.; a belief, theoretical opinion; a 
dogma ME. 3. A body or system of principles ; 
a theory; a science, or department of know- 
ledge. ? Ohs. 1594. t4. Erudition -1601. f 5. 
Discipline [rare) -1533. 

X. He , . said unto them in his d.. Hearken Mark iv. 2. 
a. The d. of the equality of all men Burke. Monroe 
d. (U.S. politics): the principles of policy put forward 
in the Message of President Monroe to Congress, 
2 Dec. 1823, the effect of which is that the United 
States will regard as an unfriendly act any attempt 
by any European Power to interfere with for the pur- 
pose of controlling, or to plant new colonies in, any part 
of the American continent. _ 3, The d. of comets 
Chatham, Alts Weill, lix. Hence Do'C- 

trinism, adherence to, or setting forth of, d. So 
Do’ctrinist, one who does this. 

Document (dp-kie^ment), sh. 1450. [a. F., 
ad. L. document um.] ti. Teaching, instruc- 
tion, warning -1793. •f2, A lesson ; an ad- 
monition, a warning -1800. t3. That which 

serves to show or prove something ; evidence, 
proof “I847. 4. Something written, inscribed, 
etc., which furnishes evidence or information 
upon any subject, as a manuscript, title-deed, 
coin, etc. 1727. 

a. Even bad pictures supply him with useful docu- 
ments Sir J. Reynolds. 3. A d. of Fortunes in- 
stabilitie Raleigh. 4. These frescoes, .have become 
invaluable as documents Mrs, Jameson. Hence 
Do'cume'ntal a. 

Do'Cument, v. 1648. [f. prec. sb.] fi. 

trans. To teach, instruct -1739 ; to give a lesson 
to -1802. 3, To furnish with documents ; to 

provide (a ship) with the papers required to 
manifest its ownership and caigo 1807. 

I. I am finely documented by my own daughter 
Dryden. 

Documentary (d^:Id«me*ntari), a. 1802. 
[f. L. documentum^ x. Of the nature of or 
consisting in documents, a. Evidential (rare). 
Carlyle. 3, Relating to teaching {rare) 1871. 

I. F ragments of Letters and other d. scraps Carlyle, 

Documentation. (d^:ki«ment<firi3n). 1754. 
[ad. med.L. documentationeml) fi. Admoni- 
tion, ' lecturing * -1844. 3. The furnishing of 

a ship with papers 1844. 3. Use of documen- 

tary evidence and authorities 1888. 
fDo-cumentize, z/. 1599. [f. Document jA 
4 -XXE.] trans. To teach, give a lesson to ; akso, 
to furnish with evidence “I7S4. 

Dod, i-Al and interj. dial. 1676. Orig, a 
deformation of Ood. 

Dod (d^d), dial, 1661. [Cogn. \v. Du. 
dodde.l The Reed-Mace or Cat’s-tail, Typha 
laiifotia. 

Dod, dodd, n, dial, [Cf. Doo »,l] 

A rounded summit or eminence. 

Dod (eVd), z'.l Now dial. [ME. dodden^ 
from same root as Dod jA®] To make the top 
or head of (anything) blunt, rounded, or bare ; 
hence, to clip, poll, lop, etc. 

Dod, Now dial, x66x. [var. of Dad ».] 
trans. To beat, knock. 

tDo'ddaxd. rare. [app. f. Don cf. 
pollard,] A tree that has lo,st its head of 
liranches by decay, ^ Also aitrlb, Dryden, 
Do*dded, ppL a, n, dial, MK. [f. as prec.] 
Polled, lopped; hornless; awnless. 

Dodder (dp'dai), $h, [perh. Com. WGer. 
ME. doder^ 1* The common name of the 
jentts Cuscuta, N.O, Convolvulacm, compris- 
ng slender leafless plants, like masses of twin- 


ing threads, parasitic on flax, clover, thyme, 
furze, etc, 2. = Dod sb.^ dial. 

Dodder (d^-doi), v, 1617. [Cf. dial, dadder 
vb., to tremble.] i. intr. To tremble or shake 
from frailty, a. To move unsteadily, totter 1819. 
Bo’dderer. Bo’ddering vbl. sh. and ppl. a,'t 
Do'ddering-grass, quaking-grass. Do'ddery a. 
Doddered (d^’doid), ppl, a, 1697. [app. 
orig. a deriv. of Dod cf, Doddard.] i. 
Having lost the top or branches, esp. through 
age or decay ; hence, remaining as a decayed 
stump : a conventional epithet of old oaks. 
Johnson’s erroneous explanation * Overgrown 
with dodder has added, in lit. usage, a vague 
notion of some kind of parasitical accretion 
accompanying decay. 3. dial. Shattered, in- 
firm 1847. 

I. Sere- wood, and firs, and d, oaks Dryden, 
Doddle (dp'dT), z;. 1653. [var. of Daddle.] 
fi. trans. To shake, nod (the head). 3. intr. 
To toddle; to totter; to dawdle 1761. 

Doddy, doddie (dp’di), sb. Sc, 1808. [f. 
Dod z*.^] a cow or bull without horns; attrih, 
= Dodded. 

fDoddypoll (d^*dip^ul). ME. [app. f. Dote 
v.i referred to Dod v.^ ; cf. roundhead.] A 
stupid person; blockhead, fool -1767. 
Dodeca-, dodec-, Gr. twelve, a 

comb, form, as in : 

Dode’cadrachm [Gr. ^paxpd)], an ancient 
Greek coin worth 12 drachmas. Dode'cagon 
[Gr. -7a>j'os, joovia], Geom, a plane figure hav- 
ing twelve sides and twelve angles. l|Do.deca- 
gymia [Gr. 711^7)], Bot. a Linnsean order of 
plants having either eleven or twelve pistils; 
hence, Dode*cagyn, a plant of this order ; Do- 
decagy ’Ilian, -gynious, Bodeca’gynous adj, 
Dodecabe’dral a, [see next], having the form 
of a dodecahedron; twelve-sided. Do'.deca- 
he’dron [Gr. 'idpa], Geom. a solid figure having 
twelve faces. Bodeca*merous a. [Gr. 
consisting of twelve parts or divisions. jjDode- 
camdria [Gr. dvhp-^ eleventh 

class in the Linnasan system, comprising plants 
having from twelve to nineteen stamens, not 
cohering; hence, Bodeca’nder, one of the 
Dodecandria\ Bodecamdrian a,, belonging to 
that class; Bodeca’ndrous 2., having twelve 
stamens. Bo'decane, Chem, a paraffin of the 
composition Cti 2H2(5. Bo^decape’talons 
Bot, having twelve petals. Bo’decarchy [Gr. 
-apxio.], government by twelve ; a ruling body 
of twelve. Do- decase ’mic 2. [Gr,-cr»y/xo?, crij/ua], 
Pros, consisting of twelve units of time, as a d. 
foot, Bo’decastyle [Gr. ottCXos], a portico or 
colonnade of twelve columns. Do^decasylla- 
ble. Pros, a line or woid of twelve syllables ; 
hence, Botdecasylla’bic 2., of or containing* 
twelve syllables. 

tDodecate-mory. 1603. [^<3- Crr. 

TTjjxhpiov, f. dcodemrov twelfth 4 popiov portion. J 
Astron, A twelfth part; applied chiefly to each 
of the twelve divisions of the Zodiac -1751. 
Dode'cuplet 1880. [f. Dodec(a-) 4 (Oc'r)- 
UPLET.] Mns, * A group of twelve notes to be 
played in the timeof eight' (Stamer and Barrett). 
Dodge (df^dg), v, 1568, [Of unkn. origin. 
Wedgewood and bkeat compare an alleged dial 
Sc. dodd to jog,] I. intr. To move to and fro, 
or backwards and forwards ; to shuffle X704 ; 
tto use shifts (with a person, etc.) so as to 
baffle or catch him --1816. Js. intr. To be off 
and on in one’s speech and action ; to parley, 
palter, haggle -1763. 3, trans. To play fast 

and loose with ; to baffle by shifts; to trifle with 
1573. 4. T'o avoid or elude by changes of posi- 
tion, shifts, etc. 1680. 5. To follow stealthily 

1727. 6, trans, and intr. (dial) To jog x802, 

X, The King.. had been dodging with K.ssex eight 
or ten days Dr Foe. Dodging behind the inizzcn 
mast 1756. a. With Fate's lean tipstaff none can d. 
Prior. 3, He dodged me with a long and loose 
account Tennyson, 15. 1 will d. your steps J840. 
Hence Do’dgy a, evasive, tricky, artful Bo’dgily 
adzf, Do’d^ness. 

Dodge (d^dg), sh, 1575. [f. prec, vU] X. 
The act of slipping aside and eluding; the .slip, 
the go-by. Now dial, 3* A shifty trick 163B, 

3. co/loq, and slang. A clever expedient or con- 
trivance (cf. trick); vulgarly extended to x\ 
machine, a natural phenomenon, etc. 1842. 
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2. ‘ It was all false, of course ? * ‘ All, sir,' replied 
Mr. Weller, *reg’lar do, sir; artful d,* Dickens. 3. 
The alternation of green and corn crops is a good d. 

Dodger 1568. [f. Dodge v.] i. 

One who dodges ; in early use, es/>, a haggler ; 
later, esp. one who practises artful dodges. 2. 
t/.-S. A hard-baked corn-cake 1852. 3. U.S, 

A small handbill 1884. So Do*dgery, trickery. 
fDodipole, van Doddypoll. 

Dn dkin (dp'dkin). ME. [15th c. doydikyn^ 
doykyn, a. MDu. duytkeuy dim. of diiyt^ doyi; 
see Doit.] = Doit, q. v. Hence, any small 
coin. Now Hisf. 

DO’dman. Now dial. 1550. [?] A snail ; 
called also hodman-dod. 

Dodo (d^u’df?). 1628. [a. Pg. doudo fool, as 
adj* silly.] An extinct bird, Didiis inepi2is, of 
the order Colmnbidx, formerly inhabiting 
Mauritius ; it had a massive clumsy body, and 
small wings, useless for flight, 

Dodonaean, -ean (d<3^iidt7nran), a, 1569. 
[f. L. Dodonxus, a. Gn, f. Aojdouutj Dodona.] 
Of or pertaining to Dodona in ancient Epirus, 
or its oracle of Zeus situated in a grove of oaks. 
Also tDodo'niau. 

tDodra*ntal, a, rare. 1656. [ad. L. do- 
drantalis, f. dodrans.'] ^Of nine ounces or 
nine inches in length or weight ' (Blount). 

Doe (d^u). [OE. dd, ?a contracted form, 
?a, L. dama, damma."] i. The female of the 
fallow deer; also, of allied animals, as the rein- 
deer. 2. The female of the hare or rabbit. 
Also attrib., as d.-buck^ a male deer. 

Doe, obs. f. Do, Dough. 

Doer(dzr3i). ME. [f. Do z/. -1 - -er 1.] i. 
One who performs some act or deed. a. One 
who acts for another; an agent; a factor; an 
attorney. Now only Sc. 1465. 3. An animal 

or plant that does or thrives (well or ill) 1865. 

I. Talkers are no good dooers Rich. ///, i. iii. 35a. 
Does, 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of Do v. 
Doeskin (dJu*skin). 1456. [f. Doe + Skin.] 

1. The skin of a doe ; also, a kind of leather 
made from this. 2. A closely-cut thick black 
cloth, twilled, but dressed so as to show little 
of the twill. (Cf. Buckskin.) 1851. 

Doest (dw’est), 2nd pers. sing. pres, ind, of 
Do V. 

Doflf (d^f), V. Pa. t. and pple. doffed (d^ft). 
ME [Fused form of do off. In 19th c. freq. 
in lit. use.] i. trans. To put oif or take off, 
as clothing, the hat, etc. Also ^intr. with with, 
absol. To raise one's hat {rare). 2. r^. To un- 
dress oneself. Also fig. Now only dial. 1697. 
3. tracts f. and fig. To put off, lay aside; hence, 
to get rid of 1592. t4. To put (any one) off 

(with an excuse, etc.); to turn aside -1659. 

t. Thou wcare a Lyons hide 1 d. it for shame yohn 
in. i. 128. 3, He sometimes d’offeth his owne nature 
and puts on theirs B. Jons. 4. Oih. iv. ii. 176 (Qo. i). 
Doffer (dfj'foj), 1825. [f. prec. vb,] One 
who or that which doffs, i. In a carding ma- 
chine, a comb or revolving cylinder which strips 
off cotton or wool from the cards ; a doffing- 
cylinder. 2. A worker who removes the full 
bobbins or spindles 1862, 

Dog (df;g), sh. [late OE. doega (once in a 
gloss) ; previous history unkn. Introduced into 
continental langs. usually, in early instances, 
with the attribute ‘ English '. In Teut. langs., 
the generic name was hund\ see Hound.] i. 
A quadruped of the genus Canis, of which wild 
species are found in various parts of the world, 
and numerous breeds, varying greatly in size, 
shape, and colour, occur in a more or less do- 
mesticated state in almost all countries. These 
are referred by zoologists to a species C. fami^ 
Haris X but their common origin is disputed. 

b. esp. A dog used for hunting ; a hound ME. 

c. fig. ME, d. With qualiheations, as I^an- 
DOG, Bull-dog, Cue-dog, etc,, q.v. ME. 

2. The male of this species ; opp. to Bitch. 

Also, a male fox. X577, 3. Of a person : a. in 

contempt: A worthless , surly, orcowardly fellow. 
(Cf. Cur.) me. b« playfully ; A gallant; a fel- 
low, chap. Usu. with mfi, as sad^ sly^ etc, 1618. 
c. *» Bull-doo 2. 1847. 4. Asiron. The name 
of two constellations, the Great and Little D. 
( Canis Major and Minor) ; see Dog-star 1551 . 
5. Short for Doa-FiSH 1074. 6. A name for 
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various mechanical devices used for gripping 
or holding, such as : 

a. A^ grappling-iron for raising the monkey of a 
pile-driver or clutching and withdrawing tools used 
in well-boring or mining, b. A grappling-iron with 
a fang which clutches an object, as a log, etc. to be 
hoisted, or to be secured in position for sawing, c. 
A projection or tooth acting as a detent, e.^. in a 
lock ; a catch or click which engages the teeth of a 
ratchet-wheel, d. An adjustable stop placed in a 
machine to change direction of motion (Webster). 

7. One of a pair of irons for supporting burn- 
ing wood in a fireplace; a fire-d . ; = Andiron ; 
also, a rest for the fire-irons 1596. 8. attrib., 

etc. = Canine 1565 ; = male 1555 ; = Bastard, 
as d.-Laiin 1611; with certain adjs. = As . . 
as a d. (cf. D.-cheap) 1552, 
t. fig^. Caesars Spirit.. Shall.. Cry hauocke, and let 
slip the Dogges of Warre yul, C, iii. i, 273. 3. You 

spurn'd me such a day; another time You cald me d. 
Merck. V. i. iii. 129, I was an unfortunate d. Be Foe. 

Phrases, etc. To the dogs ; to destruction or ruin ; 
as in to go^ sendt throw to the dogs. Fight d., fight 
bean i. e. till one be overcome, A hair ff the d. that 
bit you: formerly thought a specific for the bite of a 
mad d. ; hence allusively, esp. of more drink to take 
off the effects of drunkenness. ^ To lead a doffs life : 
i.e. a life of misery, or of miserable subserviency. 
Whose d. is dead? What's the matter? Also in many 
other proverbs and phrases. 

Comb. td.-ape, ad.-faced baboon, Cynocephalus ; 
•belt, in Coal-miningy a belt worn round the waist, 
used for drawing sledges, etc. in the workings; 

I t- chance = dogdhrow ; -grate, a detached fire-grate 
standing in a fireplace upon supports called dogs; 
-iron =: sense 7 ; -nap, a short nap taken while 
sitting; -power, the mechanical power exerted by a 
d., as in turning a spit, etc. ; t“Spasm= C ynic spasm; 
-stopper JSfaui.^ a strong rope clenched round the 
mainmast, and used to relieve the deck-stopper when 
the ship rides in a heavy sea (Smyth) ; -stove != 
dog-grate \ -tent, a small tent, having a resemblance to 
a dog’s kennel; -throw, the lowest throw at dice 
(L. canis, caniada)% -town iU.Sl), a colony of 
prairie dogs. ^ 

b. Comb, with : Dog's body, a sailor's name 
for dried pease boiled in a cloth ; fdog's face, a teim 
of abuse ; dog's lug iJSfauti) =* Dog’s-ear sb. 2 ; 
dog's sleep, trick, sec Dog-sleep, -TRICK. 

c. In names of animals (a) resembling dogs In some 
respect, or (b) infesting dogs : as d.-badger, one re- 
sembling the d. in his feet ; -bat, one having a head 
like a dog’s ; -flea, a species of flea {Pulex serraiiceps) 
infesting dogs; -^ts, the fish Harpodon. nehereus, 
also called Bummalo ; -louse, a kind of louse infest- 
ing dogs; also = dog-iick\ -tick, a tick of the genus 
Ixodes infesting dogs. 

d. In names of plants (frequently denoting a worth- 
less sort, or one unfit for human food) : as d.-blow, 
in Nova Scotia^ the Ox-eye daisy ; dog('s) cabbage, 

1 Thelygonum Cynocrambe, a succulent herb of the 
Mediterranean ; d.-daisy, the common Daisy, BelHs 
perennis% also, locally, and in hooks, the Ox-eye 
Daisy ; -lichen, Pelhdea canina, formerly used as a 
cure for hydrophobia; dog('s)-mrsley, FEthusa 
Cynapiuvt, also called Fool's rarsley; dog('s)- 
wheat, Triticum caninwn = Dog-crass. 

Dog (d^g) , V. Pa. t. and pple. (logged (d pgd) . 
1519. [f. prec. sb.] i. trans. To follow like a 
dog ; to follow pertinaciously or closely ; to pur- 
sue, track. Also^^. 2. intr. or absol. To follow 
close 1519. 3. trans. To drive or chase with, 

or as with, a dog or dogs 1591. 4. To fasten 

by means of a dog (see Dog sb. 6) 1591. 5. 

(/.S. slang. Used in imprecations. Cf. Dog- 
gone. i860. 

X. The Bayliffs dog'd us hither to the very door 
Wycherley, Famine dogs their footsteps Southey. 
Dogal (dd'i*gal), a. 1848. [ad. It. dogale."] 
Of or pertaining to a doge. 

IlDogana (d^ga-nS). 1645. [It. ; see Divan 
and cf. Douane.] A custom-house (in Italy); 
also, customs (in Italy and Spain). 
||Dogare‘Ssa. 1820. [It.,irrcg, fern, of doge.’] 
The wife of a doge. 

Dogate (d<?a'g^it). 1727. [ad. Fr. dogat, 

ad, It. dogato.] The office of a Doge. 
Dogbane ; see Dog’s-bane. 

Dogberry 1 (df?*gberi). 1551. The drupe of 
the Wild Cornel or Dogwood ; the shrub itself. 
Also, in Nova Scotia, the mountain-ash. 
Do*gberry K The constable in Much Ado 
about Nothin thence, allusively, an ignorant 
consequential officiaL 

Dogbolt, dog-bolt (d|>‘gbJait). 1465. [?] 

fi. Some kind of bolt or blunt-headed arrow ; 

? one of little value that might be shot at any 
dog «x6i 2# +2. A term of contempt ; «* 'mean 
wretch ' -1690. The bolt of the cap-square 
over the trunnion of a gun 1867, 


Dog-bramble. Also dog's-. 1567. A name 
for various thorny shrubs ; esp. a kind of currant, 
Ribes Cynosbati, 

fDog-brier. 1530. [tr. L. sentis cams, Gi. 
nwooBaros.] The wild brier -1682. 
Dog-cart. 1668. I. A small cart drawn by 
dogs. 2. A cart with a box under the seat for 
sportsmen’s dogs ; now, an open vehicle, with 
two transverse seats back to back, the hinder 
of these originally made to shut up so as to 
form a box for dogs. 

Dog-cbieap, adv. and pred. a. arch. 1526. 
[See Dog 8.] Extremely cheap; also fig. 
Dog-days, sb. pL 1538, [tr. L. dies cani- 
cularesx see Canicular.] i.The days about 
the time of the heliacal rising of the Dog-star ; 
noted as the hottest and most unwholesome 
period of the year. Rarely in sing. 

Variously calculated, as depending on the greater 
dog-star (Sirius) or the lesser (Procyon) ; and on the 
I heliacal, or the cosmical rising of either of these (both 
of which also differ in different latitudes) ; and their 
duration has been variously reckoned at from 30 to 
54 days. In the latitude of Greenwich, the cosmical 
rising of Procyon now takes place about July 27, that 
of Sirius about Aug. ii. The heliacal rising is some 
days later. In current almanacs the dog-days begin 
July 3, and end Aug. ii. 

a. fig. A time in which malignant influences 
prevail. Also attrib. 

fDog-draw. 1598. Forest Law. The act of 
drawing after or tracking venison illegally killed 
or wounded, by the scent of a dog drawn by 
the hand -1708. 

II Doge (ddadg). 1549. [a. F., ad. Venetian 
doge (disyll.) : — (ult.) L, ducem [dux].] The 
chief magistrate in the republics of Venice and 
Genoa. Also transf. and fig. Plence Do’ge* 
less a. without a d. 

Dog-ear, var. of Dog’s-ear. 

Dog-£aced (df?'gf^ist), a. 1607. Having a 
face like a dog's. 

Dog-fennel. Also dog's-. 1523. [from its 
smell, and fennel-like leaves.] Stinking Camo- 
mile, Anthemis Cotula. 

1 Do*g-fish, dogfish. 1475. I. One of various 
small sharks of the families Squalid^ (Spina- 
cidx), Gakorhinidoe [Carchariidx), and ScyH 
liidse, or these collectively ; esp. the Large and 
Small Spotted Dogfish (Scyllium catulus, S, 
canicul^, and in New England, the Picked 
Dogfish {Squalus aca?ithias), b. Applied also 
to the mud-fish [Amia calva) ; to the black- 
fish {Dallia pectoralis) ; and to the mud-puppy 
{Necturus maculatns). a. fig. Opprobriously 
ofpersons 1589. 

Dog-fisher. The Otter, Walton. 
Dog-fly. ? ME. An English tr. of Gr. uv- 
vdfjLvia ; identified by some writers with British 
flies troublesome to dogs. 

Dog-fpX. 1576. I. A male fox (see Dog 
sb. 2). 2. Applied also to certain small burro w- 
animals of the genus Canidoe^as theCoRSAC, 
Dogged (cb'ged), a. {adv.) ME. [f. Dog 
sb. + -ED 2 ; cf. Crabbed.] i, gen. Like a dog. 
b. Of or pertaining to a dog, canine. Now 
rare. 2. Currish ; cruel ; surly ; sullenly ob- 
stinate. Also ^transf. of things. ME. 3. Ob- 
stinate, stubborn ; pertinacious. (The current 
use.) 1779, 

I. Now. .Doth d. warre bristle his angry crest, And 
snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace yohn iv. iii. 149. 
a. My wife in a d. humour for my not dining at home 
Pepys. 3. a d. veracity Johnson. Hence Do’gged- 
\yadv., -ness. 

Dogger i (dp’gai). doggere. Cf. MDii. 
dogge in phr. ten dogge varen to go to the 
cod-fishing, j 1. A two-masted fishing vessel 
with bluff bows, used in the North Sea deep-sea 
fisheries. 2. Short for Dogger Bank 1887. 
Comb. : D, Bank, name of a shoal in the North 
Sea ; d.-man, one of the crew of a d. 

Dogger 2 (dp-goi), 1670. [?deriv. of Doc.] 
I. dial. A kind of ironstone; «»» Cathead 2, 
a. Geol. A sandy ironstone of the!. ower Oolite; 
applied to part of the Jurassic series 1822, 
Doggerel (dp^gsrSl), doggrel (df?'gr(:l). 
ME. [Origin unkn, J 

A. adj. An epithet applied to burlesque verse 
of irregular rhythm; or to mean, trivial, or un- 
dignified verse, transf. Bastard, burlesque. 
This may wel bo Rym dogerel quod he Chavosh. 
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B. s&. Doggerel verse 1630 ; a piece of dog- 
gerel 1857. 

He has a happy ^talent at d Addison. A d. always 
had a curious fascination for him [Browning] 1892. 

Doggery (df?*g3ri), 16 n. [f* Dog slf. + 

-ERY.] -f I, Obscene language. 2. Dog-like 
or mean behaviour 1844. 3* Dogs collectively. 
Used by Carlyle as tr. F canaille. 1843. 4. 

U,S. {vtilga 7 ’). A low drinking saloon i860. 
Dogget, obs. f. Docket. 

Doggisti (dp-gij), a. ME. [f. Dog sb. -h 

-ISH.] I. Pertaining to or like a dog 1530, 2. 

Currish ; malicious ; snappish. Now rare. ME. 
Hence Do’ggish-ly adv., -ness. 

Doggo (df?'g^), adv. slang. 1893. [?] To 
lie (etc.) d . : to lie quiet, to remain hid. 
Dog-gone (d^-gg^n). U.S. slang. Also dog 
on. 1851. [? a deformation of or? short 

for dog on it [oi.pox on it, etc.).] A.7/d Used im- 
peratively : ‘ hang ! ’ B. adj. or pa. pple. == C. 1851. 
C. Dog-goned adj. or pa. pple. * darned * i860. 
Dog-grass, dog's-grass. 1597. A name 
for Couch-grass, Triticnm 7 'epens, and for T. 
caninunv, also, locally, for Cynosurus. 

Doggy, doggie (df7'gi),j'A 1825. [-Ydim. 
suffix. J I. A little dog; a pet name for a dog. 

2. Coalmining {colloq.) A man employed by 
the Butty (q. v.) as his underground manager. 

Doggy (dp*gi), a. ME. [f. Dog sb , ; cf. 
horsy. \ tx. Malicious; vile -iSSs. 2. Of or 
pertaining to a dog 1869. 3. Addicted to dogs, 
as d. men 1859. 

Dog-head. (See also Dog’ s-head.) 1607. 
f I, A kind of ape with a head like a dog's; the 
Cynocephalus. 2. a. The head of a nail 
formed by a rectangularly projecting shoulder. 
(Cf. Dog-nail.) 1793. The hammer of a gun 
1812. So Dog-headed a. (in sense 1). 
Dog-hole. 1579. A hole fit only for a dog ; 
a vile or mean dwelling or place. 

Dog-hook. 1571. ti. A hook used for lead- 
ing a dog “1631, 2. A wrench for uncoupling 
boring-rods; a spanner, h. An iron bar with a 
bant prong for grappling logs, etc. 
Dog-hiitch. 1830. A hutch for a dog ; a 
Dog-hole. 

Do:g-in-the-ma«nger. 1573. A churlish 
person who will neither use a thing himself nor 
let another use it; in allusion to the fable of the 
dog in a manger and the hay. 

Dog-Latin. Bad Latin ; see Dog sb. 8. 
f Dog-leech. 1529. i. A veterinary surgeon 
who treats dogs -1831, a. A quack *-1652. 
Dog-legged (d^-glegd), a. 1703. Archil. 
Applied to a staircase, without a well-hole, the 
successive flights of which form a zigzag; also, 
to a variety of golf-hole. 1 

Dogma (d/7-gmd), PI, dogmas, dogmata. 
1638. [a. L., a. Gr. f. doweiy. At first 

used with Gr.-L, pi.] i. That which is held as 
an opinion; a belief; a tenet or doctrine; some- 
times, depreciatingly, an arrogant declaration 
of opinion, a. The body of opinion formulated 
and authoritatively stated; tenets or principles 
collectively; doctrinal system 1791. 

I, Our dogmata and notions about justification 1652. 
a. The present . . is a revolution of doctrine and 
theoretick d.^ Burke. 

Dogmatic (d^gmte’dk). 1605. [ad. L, dog-- 
maticns, a. Gr., f, dSyjjiaf Sijy/tar-; cf, F, dog- 
matique.’j 

X adj, I. Pertaining to the setting forth of 
opinion; didactic (rar^ 1678. a. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, dogma or dogmas ; 
doctrinal 1706. 3. Proceeding upon a priori 

principles accepted as true 1696, 4. Of per- 

sons, writings, etc. : Asserting dogmas or 
opmions in an authoritative or arrogant manner 

*. He is no longer interrogative but 4 . Jowett. ». 
Dogmatick jargon learnt by heart Gay, 3, D. philo. 
sopny 1696. 4. He wrote agsunst dogmas with a spirit 
peifectly d. D'Israku. 

B. so, ti. A dogmatic philosopher or physi- 
cian --1771. fa. A dogmatic person. Hobbes. 

3. Chiefly in pi. form Dogmatics: A system of 
dogma; spec, dogmatic theology 184c 

So Dogma*tical a. (sb, pi). Hence DogmaUl- 
caHy adv , -ness. Dogmati*ciaxi, a professor 
ol dogmatics. 


Dogmatism (d^-gmatiz’m). 1603. [a. F. 
dogmatisine, ad. medoL, dogmatismus, f, (ult.) 
Gr. hdyiia DOGMA ; see -ISM, j i . Positive asser- 
tion of dogma or opinion ; dogmatizing ; posi- 
tiveness in the assertion ot opinion. 2. With pi. 
A dogmatic tenet or system (rare) 1803. 3* 

Philos. A system of philosophy based upon 
principles dictated by reasoning alone; opp. to 
scepticism. More generally, a way of thinking 
based upon pnnciples which have not been 
tested by reflection. 1858. 

J. Where there is most doubt, there is often the 
most d. Prescott. 3, What i^nt meant we may 
best understand if we consider how he cmposes 
Criticism to two other forms of philosophy, D. and 
Scepticism E. Cairo. 

Dogmatist (dp'gmatist). 1541. [a. F. dog- 
matiste, ad. moAXj.dogmatisia, ad. Gr, Soyfia- 
Ticrrris; see Dogmatize.] i. One who dog- 
matizes, or lays down particular dogmas ; esp. 
one who does this positively or arrogantly ; a 
dogmatic person 1654. f 2. A propounder of 
new opinions -1797. 3. A philosopher or a 

physician of the dogmatic school (see Dogma- 
tic a. 3) 1541. 

I. I expect but little success of all this upon the d., 
his opinion’d assurance is paramount to argument 
Glanvill. 

Dogmatize (dp-gmatoiz), v. i6ir. [ad. F. 
dogmaiiser, ad, med.L. dogmatizare, ad. Gr. 
SoyjxaTi^eiv, f, b6yfm.^ i. intr. To make dog- 
matic assertions; to speak authoritatively or 
imperiously upon without reference to argument 
or evidence; tto teach new opinions -1696. 2. 
trans. To deliver as a dogma. Now rare. 1621. 

I. Prompt to impose, and fond to d. Pope, Hence 
Do'gmatizer. 

Dog-nail. 1703. A nail having a large and 
slightly countersunk head ; also a large nail with 
a head projecting on one side. 

Dog-rose. 1597. [tr. med.L. rosa canina, 
repr. L. cymrrodo?i (Pliny), Gr, nvvbpodov.'] A 
species of wild rose (Rosa canina), with pale 
red flowers, frequent in hedges. 
Do-g's-baiie,do*g-t)ane. 1597. [See Bane.] 
A name for plants reputed to be poisonous to 
dogs, chiefly of the orders Asclepiadaceoe and 
A^cynacex. 

Do*g*s-ear, sb. 1725. [Cf. next.] The corner 
of a leaf of a book, etc. turned over like a dog's 
ear, by careless use, etc. 

Dog's-ear, v. Also dog-ear. 1659. [Cf* 
prec.] To disfigure a book by turning down 
the corners of the leaves. 

Dog-sbore. 1805. Each of two blocks of 
timber used to prevent a ship from starting off 
the slips while the keel-blocks are being removed 
m preparation for launching. 

Dog-skin. 1676. The skin of a dog, or the 
leather made from it. Also attrib. So tDog's- 
leather. 2 Plen. VI, iv. ii. 26. 

Dog-sleep. 1613. fi. B'cigned sleep -1711. 
2. A light or fitful sleep, easily interrupted 1708. 
Dog's letter. 1636. [tr, L. lilcra canma, 
Persius.] The letter R, as resembling in sound 
the snarl of a dog. 

Dog's-meat, dog's meat, 1593. 1. Food 
for dogs, prepared from horse-flesh, offal, etc. 
2. transf, and fig, Carrion; offal 1606. Also 
attrib. 

Dog's-tail. Also dog-tail. 1753. [tr.Bot.L. 
Cymsurtis.\ i. (Usu. Dog's-tail Grass.) A 
genus of grasses, Cynosurus, and chiefly the 
species C, cristaius, which has the flowers in 
each panicle nil pointing one way, like the 
hairs of a dog's tail. 2. Cynosure i. 1867. 
Do*g-Star. 2:579. [after Gr. /tuwv, L. Cani- 
cula (cants),] The star Sirius, in the constel- 
lation of the Greater Dog, the briglitest of the 
fixed stars. Also, Procyon (the f-esser Dog-starJ, 
The Dogge starre, which i» called Syrius, or Cani- 
cula reigneth XS79. 

Do*g-stone. 1640, A atone used for a mill- 
stone. 

Do'gstones. 1597, [tr* medX. Tesiiculus 
canis; from the shape of the tubers.] A name 
for various British species of Orchis. 
Do*g's 4 ;o] 3 gae- Also dog«. 1530. [tr, L. 
eym^ossum,] x. The genus Cymglossum of 
boraginaceous plants, esp. Houna’s-tongue. 
(From the shape of the leaves.) 


Dog’s-tooth. Also dog-. 1578. [tr. med.L. 
de 7 ts cants ] i, (Now Dogs- or Dog-tooth 
Violet.) The genus Erythrotiium of liliaceous 
plants, esp. E, Dens-canu ; so called from the 
teeth on the inner segments of the perianth. 2, 
A species of grass, Cynodon Dactylon 1600. 
See also Dog-tooth. 

Dog-tired, a:. 1809. [See Dog 8.] Tired 
out. 

Dog-tooth. Also dog's-. ME. I- A canine 
tooth; see Canine a. 2. Archil A pointed 
moulding resembling a projecting tooth, fre- 
quent in mediaeval architecture. Also attrib. 
1836, 

Dog‘iooth spar: a variety of calcite, crystallizing in 
pointed scalenohedral forms. Hence Dog-tooth v. 
to decorate with dog-tooth moulding. 

Dog-tree. 1548. [app. as bearing Dog- 
berries, q. V.] I. The common Dogwood. 
2. Locally applied to the Spindle-tree, the Elder, 
and the Guelder-Rose 1703. 

Dog-trick. lObs. 1540. A low, treacherous, 
or spiteful trick; an ill turn. 

Dog-trot. 1664. An easy trot like that of 
a dog. Also '\fig. 

Dog- vane. 1769. JVaul ^ A small vane, 
made of thread, cork, and feathers, or biintin, 
placed on the weather gunwale to show the 
direction of the wind ' (Smyth). Plence, joc. A 
cockade. 

Dog-violet. Also dog's violet. 1778. [tr. 
Bot.L.] The common name of Viola canina. 
Dog-watch. 1700. [Cf. Dog-sleep.] AJzw/. 
The name of the two shorter half watches, one 
from 4 to 6 p.m., and the other from 6 to 8 p.m. 
Dog-weary, a. 1596. = Dog-tired. 
Dog-whelk. 1856. [See Whelk.] A name 
of univalve molluscs of the genus Nassa. 
Dogwood (dp’gwud). 1617. \lit. wood of 
the Dog-tree, q. v.] i. The wild Cornel, 
Co 7 mus sanguinea, common in English woods 
and hedgerows; also, other species of the genus 
Cornus] esp., in N. America, C, for ida, a tree 
bearing large white or pink flowers, and scarlet 
berries 1676 2. Applied to various other shrubs 
and trees; as, in Jamaica, to various species of 
Piscidia\ in England, improp., to the Spindle- 
tree, Guelder-Rose, Woody Nighlshade, etc. 
1725. 3. The wood of any of these ; esp. that 

of C. sanguinea, which is close and smooth- 
grained 1664. Also attrib. 

White D., Guelder-Rose and Piscidta Erythrma, 

Dohter, -or, -ur, obs. fi'. Daughter. 
Doiled, doilt,///, <2. Sc, 1513. [cf. Dold.J 
Stupid; crazed. 

Doily (doi’li), a, or sb. 1678. [from sur- 
name Doiley or Day ley.] fi. attrib. or adj. 
The name of a woollen stuff for summer wear 
-1714. 2. (Orig. D.-napkin.) A small orna- 

mental napkin used at dessert 1711. 
jt. Some D. Petticoats, and Manto’s we have Dryukn. 
Doing (d?7-ii3), vbL sb. MK. [£ Do, v.] 

1 . The action of the verb Do ; euphem. copulation, 

2. A deed, act, action, performance, transaction, 

,etc. Usu, (now always) ME. 3. (C/.6\) 

Adjuncts of a dish, fancy dish 1838 ; gen. ad- 
juncts, etceteras, anything that is needed or is 
' about ' X9i^. Also ppl a. 

a. Even a child is known Iw his doings Prov, xx. xx. 
Doit (doitL X594- [a. Du, auil, of unkn. 
deriv.] x, A small Dutch coin formerly in use : 
hence, a very small coin or sum 1728. 2. transf, 
and fg. A very small part 0/ anything; a bit, 
jot ; esp, in not to care a d, 1060, 

DoHed, tz. Se. ME. [?var. of Doted.] 
Having the faculties impaired. 

Doitkdii Dodkin, q.v. 

BoMmastic, -asy, var, ff, Docimastic, 

-AST. 

tDola*bre. rarcm 1474. [ad. J.. dotabra 

S ickax, f, dolare to chip,] An adze, Hence 
todabrate a, Pol «s Dolabrieukm. 
Dolabriform (dz>loc*brif/nn), 1753, [f. 
L, dolabra (see prec.)-4*/)mrf.] Ax-shaped, 
cleaver-shaped ; in Bol applied ‘to some fleshy 
leaves ; in Mntom., to joints of antenna?, etc. 

II Dolce fax niente (iDdtpffir 1814. 

[It,; «■' sweet doing nothing’,] Delightful 
idleness. K\%<o attrib. 

Doldnist, 4te; see Dulcinist, 


a* (man), a (pnsi). au (D«d), p (cut), g (Fr. chef), d (mix)» di (4 ijtc), 9 (Fr. eau d^ vie), i (stt), * (Psyedw), p (wh^t), p (got). 
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Doldnim (dg Idrom). Usu. in pi. doldrums. 
i8ii. [a-pp. a slang term; cf. OE. dol Dull. 
Cf. tantrufn.'] ti* dang, A dullard -1824. 2. 

pi. The doldrums, a. Dumps, low spirits 1811. 
b. The condition of a ship which is becalmed 
1824. c. A non-plussed condition 1871. 3. spec. 
A region near the equator, where the trade winds 
neutralize each other. (App. due to taking the 
state ‘ in the doldrums ' for a locality.) 1855. 
Dole (dJul), [OE. ddl; cf. Deal 
ti. The state of being divided -ME. f 2. = 

Deal sd.^ i. *-1573. b. Mmmg, A portion of 
ore 1823. c. = Dale ^ i. -1787. 3. A share, 

portion, lot {arch.) ME. 4. Lot in life; destiny 
\arch. ) 1500. 5. Distribution ; esp. of charitable 

gifts ME. 6. That which is doled out ME. 
to. The d . : relief paid to the unemployed 1919. 
f 7. Dealing, intercourse -1561. Also attnb. 

3. What d. of honour Flies where you bid it All’s 
Well ti. iii. 176 4. Happy man be his d., say I 

I Hen. IVj n, ii. 79. 5. Large doles of death Fletcher. 
A d. every Sunday, of 21 two-penny loaves 1778. 6. 

Recipients of the ordinary d. of gram Merivale. 

Comb. : d.-beer, beer given as alms ; -land, -mea- 
dow, -moor, common land, moor, etc. in which 
several _ have portions indicated by landmarks, but 
not divided off ; -window, one at which doles were 
distributed. 

Dole, dool, dule (dd^ul^ dwl), sb.'^ arch, and 
dial. ME. [a. OF. doel, mod.F. deuil : — late 
L. grief. ] I. Grief, sorrow. 2. Mourn- 

ing, lamentation ; chiefly in phr. To make d. 
ME. 3. That which excites grief or pity ; a 
grief, sorrow ME. t4. tra7isf. Mourning gar- 
ments -1734. 5. A funeral. Now dial. 1548. 

t6. A company of doves i486. 

X. Earth’s.. joy and dole Mrs. Browning, a. She 
died. So that day there was dole in Astolat Tennyson, 
Dole, sb.^ 1563. [ad. L. dolus. ti. Guile, 
deceit -1839. 2. Sc^ Law. Corrupt, malicious, 
or evil intent 1753. 

Dole, var. of Dool, boundary mark, etc. 

Dole, 1465. [f. Dolex^.I] X.tran5.To 
give as a dole. 2. To giveoz^if in small quantities; 
to portion oiit in a niggardly manner 1749. t3. 
To deal about ^ around -1766. 

a. This comfort.. she doled out to him in daily 
portions Fielding. 3. Compensations most liberally 
doled about to one another Ld. Mansfield. 

Dole, ? Obs. ME. [a. OF. doleir, doloir^ 
mod.F. (se) douloir : — L. doUre.‘\ i. inir. To 
sorrow, grieve, lament -1668. f 2. trans. To 

mourn, bewail 1567. fa. To grieve. B. Tons. 
X. The doling of the dove W. E. Aytoun. 

Dole ; see Dool, Dowel, Dull. 
fDodeance. 1489. [a. F. doldanccy Ldoleantj 
old pr. pplc. of doloirt douloir.~\ 1, Grieving; 
grief -1639. 2. Complaining, complaint -1656. 
Doleful (d^udfvil), a.i ME. [f. Dole sb.^] 
I. Full of or attended with dole or grief; dis- 
tressful, sorrowful. 2. Expressing grief, mourn- 
ing, or suffering ME. Also as sb. {pi.) colloq. 

X. Regions of sorrow, d, shades Milt. P. L. t. 65. 
The d. Ariadne so , . forsaken stood Cowley, a. A d. 
face 1865. Hence Do*leful-ly adv.^, -ness. 

Dodeful, rare. 1617. [f. Dole 
C rafty, malicious. Hence Dolefully advP'^ 
Dolent (difiilenl), a» arch. 1450. [a. B"., 
ad. Ij. dolentem,'} Grieving; sorrowful. 
Doleiin(e (dpderin), 1863. [a. F. doUrine, 
f, Gr. do\ep6^ deceptive,] Min. A gneissoid 
rock in the Alps, consisting of talc and felspar. 
Dolerite (d^dcr^it). 1838. [a. F. doUritey f. 
as prec,; so called from the difficulty of dis- 
criminating its constituents.') Min. A mineral 
allied to basalt, containing feldspar (labradorite) 
and augite. Hence Doleri'tlc a. 

Dolesome (d^udsi^m), a. Now rare. 1533. 
[f. Dole sb? + -some,] ■- . 1 )oleful a .^ Hence 
Dodesome-ly adv., -ness. 

Dolf, -en, obs, pa, t. and pple. of Dei.vk. 
Dolictiocepliauc (df;dik<7|S&dik), a. 1849. 
[f, Gr. *T* bead. 1 Et/mol* 

Long-headed; applied to skulls of which the 
breadth is less than four-fifths of the length : 
opp. to Brachyceiuialic. var. Dolikho" 
kephalic. So Bolichoce'phall sb. pi. [mod. I , 
man with d. skulls. Dolichoca‘pbwism, the 
quality of being d. Dolicboce*phalous a. rn 
DoLiowocimiAUf!, Dolicboco‘plm,ly do- 
Ikkomphalism* 

IlDoHctoiunis [mod, I.., ad, Gr. 
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boXixovpos long-tailed.] Gr. and L. Pros, A 
dactylic hexameter with a redundant syllable in 
the last foot. Hence DoHchuTic a. 
Do-little. 1586. [f. Do V. -f Little.] sb. 
One who does little ; a lazy person, adj. Doing 
little ; lazy. 

II Dolium (d Jjidizim). 1483. [L.] I. Rom. 
Antiq. A large earthenware jar or vessel, for 
holding wine, oil, or dry commodities ; hence, 
in mod. use, a cask. 2* Zool. A genus of gas- 
tropod molluscs, having a ventricose shell; also 
called tun. 

Doll (d^l), sb. 1560. [Shortened pet-form 
of Dorothy ; cf. Hal^Harry^ etc.] i, A female 
pet, a mistress, 2. A girl’s toy-baby 1700, 3. ' 
transf. A pretty but silly woman 1841. 

a. I’ll carry you and your d. too Garrick. 3. A 
sturdy lad , . is worth a hundred of these city dolls 
Emerson. 4. Comb. dolFs house, a miniature toy 
house for dolls; hence, a diminutive dwelling-house. 
Hence Doll v. to dress up finely {colloq.). 

Dollar (d]C>*l9i). 1553. [In i6th c. dalcTy 
daller^ a. LG. and early mod. Du. daler, == HG. 
taler ^ thaler, in full yoachimstaler, lit. * (gulden) 
of Joachimsthal ' (in Bohemia), where they were 
coined in 1519.] i. English name for the Ger- 
man thaler % esp. the unit of the German mone- 
tary union {1857-73) equal to 3 marks (about 
2S. lid.). Also of the rigsdaler of Denmark, etc. 
2. English name for the peso or Spanish piece 
of eight {i.e. eight reales), largely used in the 
British N. American Colonies at the time of their 
revolt 1581. 3, The standard unit of the gold 

and silver coinage of the United States, con- 
taining 100 cents ; = about Eng. 

Also a com of the same value in some British 
colonies. Sometimes abbreviated dol., but 
usually represented by the dollar-mark $ before 
the number, X785, 4. Also a name for various 
foreign coins of corresponding value; as the peso 
of Mexico, etc., the piastre of Arabia, the yen of 
Japan, etc. 1882. h.sla^tg. A five-shilling piece. 

Phrases. Pillar <£, a silver coin of Spain, bearing a 
figure of the Pillars of Hercules ; cf. sense 2. Trade 
d.y a silver d. of 420 grains formerly coined by the 
U.S. mint for purposes of trade with eastern Asia. 

Comb. : d.-bird, an Australian bird of the genus 
EurystomuSy having a large round white spot on its 
wing ; -fish, a. Vomer setipinnisy called also moon, 
fish ; b. Strojnateus triacafitlmsy called also butter. 
and harvesijish. Hence Do’llish a. 

Dollop (d^’bp). 1573. [Cf. Norweg. dial. 
dolp lump.] ti. Farming. A clump of grass, 
weeds, etc. in a field -1825, 2. colloq. or vulg, 
A large quantity; a clumsy lump 1812. 

Dolly (dp-li), sb? 1610. [f. Doll ; see - v.] 
I, A pet-form of Dorothy. 2. f Afemale pet 
{slang), h. A sla-ttern {dial, or colloq.) 16/^8. 3. 
A pet name for a child's doll 1790. 4. Applied 
to contrivances fancied to resemble a doll ; 

a. dial. A wooden appliance with two arms, and 
legs or feet, used to stir clothes in the wash.tub^ called 
a d..tub. Also applied to an apparatus for agitating 
and washing ore in a vessel. b. Pile-driving. A 
block set on the top of a pile to act as a buffer be- 
tween it and the ram; a punch, c. Austral. Gold- 
fields, An appliance like a pile-driver, used to crush 
quartz, d. A tool used in forming the head of a 
rivet Comb, d.-shop, a marine store, frequently 
having a black doll banging outside as a sign, and 
often serving as a low pawn-shop. 

II Dolly (cV'li), sb.^ Anglo-Ind. i860, [ad. 
Hindi dais, ] An offering of fruit, flowers, sweet- 
meats, etc., presented usually on a tray. 

Dolly (dp‘li), a. 1852. [f. Doll sb.l Like 
a doll ; babyish, b. Games. Designating an 
easy catch, etc. 1893. 

Dolly (dp-li), V. dial, and iecht. 1831, [f. 
Dolly sb? 4.] a. To stir, as clothes, ore, etc. 
with a dolly, b. Gold-mining. T o crush (quartz) 
with a dolly ; to obtain (gold) by this process ; 
of the quartz : To yield (so much gold) by this 
method 1^4. 

Dolly varden. 187a. [from the character 
in Dickens's Bamaby kudge.'\ a. A print dress 
with a large flower pattern, worn with the skirt 
gathered up in loops, b. A large hat. with one 
side bent downwa^s, and abundantly trimmed 
with flowers, c. A Californian species of trout. 

Blue eyes look doubly blue Beneath a Dolly Varden 
A. Dobson, 

Dolman (df?'lman), 1585. [orig, a, Turkish 
dbl&m&n or dbldman. | i. A long robe open in 
front* witli narrow sleeves, worn by the 'rurks. 
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2. The uniform jacket of a hussar, worn like a 
cape with the sleeves hanging loose 1883. 3. 

A mantle with cape-like appendages instead of 
sleeves, worn by women 1872. 

Dolmen (dpdmen). 1859. [a. mod.F. dolmen 
{dolmin Latour d’Auvergne, 1796). Prob, repr. 
the Cornish name iolmen, lit. ‘ hole of stone 
misapplied to the cromlech. French name for 
a Cromlech. 

Dolomite (d^-L^'insit). 1794. [after M. Z)o/^- 
mieu, a French geologist; see -ite.] Mm. A 
native double carbonate of lime and magnesia, 
occurring crystalline, and in granular masses, 
white or coloured, called d. marble', a rock con- 
sisting of this. b. pi. The Dolomites = the d. 
mountains ; spec, those of Southern Tyrol, 
Hence Dolomi'tic a. of the nature of or con- 
taining d. Do’lomitize v. (also Do'lomize), to 
convert into d. Dolomitiza'tion (also Dolomi- 
za'tion), conversion into d. 

Dolor, var. of Dolour. 

[Dolori'ferous, a. 1599. [f. L. dolorem + 
-fer.‘\ = next -1638. 

Dolorific (dplori'fik), a. Now rare. 1634. 
{j 3 id.Tae^.lj,dolorificus.'\ Causingpain; grievous. 
Dolorous (d^’lorss), a. ME. [a. OF. doleroSy 
-eus, mod,F. douloureux : — late L. dolorosus.] 
I. Painful. 2. Causing gnef; distressful; dole- 
ful, dismal 1450. 3. Of persons, etc. : Full of 
or expressing sorrow ; sad, distressed 1513. 

X. A very d. thirst 1731. 2. The death of therle 

was d. to all Englishmen Hall. 3. Many a d. groan 
Milt. Hence Do*lorous-ly adv.y -ness. 

Dolose (di?I(Ju‘s), £j:. 1832. [ad. L. dolosus, 
f. dolus."] Law. Characterized by criminal in- 
tention; intentionally deceitful. 

Dolour, dolor (dd^^doj, d^doi). ME. [a. OF. 
dolor, -our, mod.F, douleur ; — L, dolorem, f, 
dolere. Now rare in spoken use.] J-i. Physical 
suffering, pain; a pam, a disease -1720. 2. 

Mental suffering ME.; 75/, griefs, soriows (now 
rare) 1611. ts* Lamentation, mourning -1634. 
t4. Indignation. [As in L.] --1644. 

2. Pitifully behold the dolour of our heart 1544 3. 

To make dolours to mourn. 

Dolphin (d^'lfin). ME. [Intheform^,ir^w, 
delphin, from L. delphimis', with the form 
dalphyne, cf. OF. daulphin, whence dolfin ; 
Littr6 has dqffin (15th c.).] i. A cetaceous 
mammal {Delphimis Delphis), frequently con- 
founded with the porpoise. 2. The dorado 
{Corypkxna hippuris), a fish celebrated for its 
rapid changes of hue when dying 1578. 3. 

Astron. A northern constellation, Delphinus 
ME. 4. A figure of a dolphin, in painting, 
sculpture, etc. ME. 5. Applied to various con- 
trivances fancifully likened to a dolphin, 

а. In eaily artillery, each of two handles cast solid 
on a cannon nearly over the trunnions, b. Naut. (a) 
A spar or block of wood with a ring-bolt at each end 
for vessels to ride by. (b) A moormg-post or bollard 
placed along a quay, wharf, or beach, (c) A wreath 
of plaited cordage fastened about a mast oryaid 1764. 
c. Gr, A ntiq, A heavy mass of lead, etc. suspended 
from a yard at the bow of a war-vessel, to be dropt 
into an enemy's ship. 

б. A black species of aphis or plant-louse 
(Aphis fahoe), very destructive to bean-plants ; 
also called collier and d.-fiy 1731, ty. ~ 
Dauphin. 

I, Like Orion on the Dolphines backe Twel. N. i. 
ii. 1$.^ 2. Parting day Dies like the D., whom each 

pang imbues With a new colour .. The last still love- 
liest Byron. 

Comb.*. d.-flower, the I^arkspur {Delphinium) % 
-fly = sense 6 ; -striker {Naut.), a short gaff spar 
fixed vertically under the bowsprit; also called 
martingale. 

Hence fDolphineff, a female d. Spenser. 

Dolt (dciult), sh. 1543, [app. related to OE. 
dol, doll, Dull, and to dold stupid.] i. A 
dull stupid fellow ; a blockhead, numskull. 2. 
attrih. or as adj. Doltish, stupid. Comb., as 
td.-head, a dolt. 1679. 

jt. Oh Gull, oh d., As ignorant as durt 0 th, v. ii- 
163. Hence fDolt v. to make a cl. of; inir. to act 
like a d. Do'ltish a, like a d.{ thick-headed. 
Doltish-ly adv., •ness. 

Dolven, obs, pa. pple. of Delve v. 
IlDomT- (dpm). 1716. [In sense i> a. Pg. dom, 
r 5 Sp. don : — dominus. In sense 2^ short for 
Ij, dominus. (X l^UN sb?, Dan i. In Por- 
tugal and Brazil, a title of dignity conferred only 
by Royal authority 1727, 2. A title prefixed to 


5 (Ger. Win), (Fr. pou). U (Ger. Miller), a (Fr.dwne). B (curl). S (e») (thwe). e (f) (m’n). f (Fr. foire). 3 (fft, tm, Jtfrth). 
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the names of certain R.C. ecclesiastical digni- 
taries and monks 1716. 3. Dom Pedro [U.S.) : 
a game at cards, a variation of Don, q.v. 1887. 
J|Doin2 (dJm). 1861. [mod.Ger.,ad.L.<f^w2/5 
(Dci); see Dome.] A cathedral church, 
-dom, suffix, [OE. -dom = Du. -dom. Get. 

etc.] Abstract suffix of state, f. stem do- 
of Do z;. + abstract suffix -moz^ OE. -in, as in 
kel-nt, strea-in, etc. Frequent in OE. as a suffix 
to sbs. and adjs. Now a living suffix, with the 
sense of ‘ condition, state, dignity ' ; also of 
‘ domain, realm ' (Jig.), 

fDo’inable, a. rare. 1633. [ad. late L. do- 
mabilzs, f. doma.re.'] Tamable. Hence ■fBo*- 
mableness. 

Domage, -eable, etc., obs. ff. Damage, etc. 
Domain (dz?m/!’n), sb. ME. [a. mod.F. do- 
maine, for OF. demeine L. domiiticum, sb. 
use of dominicus of or belonging to a lord. See 
Demesne.] ti. = Demesne r. aitrib, 
in d. lands. -i 6 so. 2. A heritable property; 
estate or territory held in possession; lands; 
dominions 1601. b. transf. Sphere of activity 
or dominion 1727. A sphere of thought 

or action; field, province, etc. 1764. 

2. These are in the nature of a d. and inheritance, 
and fall to the next heire in succession Hollakd. 
transf. He was lord of his library, and seldom cared 
for looking out beyond his domains Lamb. 3. Thed. 
of Art Carlyle, of Science 1864. 

Phr. Eminent d.\ ultimate or supreme lordship; 
the superiority of the sovereign power over all pro- 
perty m the state, whereby it is entitled to appropriate 
any part required for the public advantage, compensa- 
tion beinj; made to the owner. 

Hence Domai’nal, Doma*rdal adjs. of, pertain- 
ing, or relating to d., or to a d. 

Domal (d5’u*mal), «. 1716. [ad. ined.L. ^<9- 
malist f. domns] see Dome, etc.] i. Asirol. Of 
or pertaining to a house. 2. Domestic 1728. 
DomboC, OE. form of Doombook. 
Domdaniel (dpmdse'niel). 1801. [a. F., app. 
f, Gr. 5d)/ia AavtrjX. Introduced in the French 
‘ Continuation of the Arabian Nights ’ by Chaves 
and Cazotte 1788-93. ] A fabled submarine hall 
where a magician met his disciples ; used by 
Carlyle in the sense of * infernal cave 
Chief Enchanter, .in the D. of Attorneys Carlyle. 

Dome (dJum), sb. Also 7 dosme, 8 doom. 
1513. [In sense i, ad. L. damns; in other 
senses, a, F. dome (i5-i6th c.), ad. It. duomo 
house, house of God, etc. ; — L. dotnus?^ i, A 
house, a home; a mansion. Now chiefly 
*(•3. = Dom -1753. 3. A rounded vault form- 
ing the roof of a building or chief part of it ; a 
cupola 1656. 4. transf. Anything resembling a 

dome orrounded vault 1727. 5. Technical uses : 

a. Man-uf. The cover of a leverberatoiy furnace, 
b. Cryst. A trimetiic, raonochnic, or triclinic prism, 
whose faces and edges are parallel to one of the 
secondary axes, c. Raihvays. The raised conical 
part of the boiler ofa locomotive engine, the stcam-d.‘y 
the raised roof of a railway carriage. d. IV aich- 
making The back part of the inner case^ of a watch. 

1. Dated at my D., or rather Mansion^ place in 
Lincolneshiie 1553. 4. A bed, with a d. to it Combe. 
The d. of the sky Mrs. Radclifi-e. Jmbower’d vaults 
of pillar’d palm . .the d. Of liollow boughs Tennyson. 
Tabor with its rounded d. Stanley. 

Dome, V. 1876. [f. prec. sb.] i. To cover 
with or as with a dome. 2. To make dome- 
shaped 1879. 3* To rise or swell as a 

dome 1887. 

I. [He] domes the red*plow'd hills With loving blue 
Tennyson. 

Dome, obs. f. Doom, 33 oum. 

Domed (d^umd), 1775. [f. Dome sb. or z».] 
I. Dome-shaped; vaulted. 2, Having a dome 
or domes 1855. 

fDomes-booke, «= Domesday Book. 
Domesday d«*mzd/i). ME. [i 

d 6 mes genitive of d 6 m DOOM + Day. J ME, spell- 
ing of Doomsday, day of judgement, now used 
as a historical term, in the following : 

D, book, cplloq. P . ; the name of the record of the 
Great Inquisition or Survey of the lands of England, 
their extent, value, ownership, and Hahilitic'?, made by 
order of William the Conqueror in xo86. Also iranf. 
Jig, and allusively. 

The bopke, .to be called D., bicamsa (as Mathew 
Paris© saith) it spared no man, but judged all mt:u in- 
differently, as the Lord in that great day will do 
Lambardk, ^ 

Domestic (cDmcAstik). 1:521, [ad. L. <56- 

mestions, f, domts; ong. through F.domesit^^e,] 


A. ad/, ti. Housed -1681; intimate, at home 

-1750. 2. Of or belonging to the home, house, 

or household; household, home, family 1611. 
3. Of or pertaining to one’s own country or na- 
tion; internal, inland, home 1545; indigenous; 
home-grown, home-made 1660. 4. Of animals: 

Living m or near the habitations of man ; tame, 
not wild 1620; f of men: Not nomad 1632, 5. 
Attached to home; domesticated 1658. 

1. He was . . domestick. . with all Clarendon. 2. D. 
joy Goldsm., life D'Israeli, servants Dickens. 3. D. 
Trade 1719, policy Macaulay, woollens and flannels 
Ure. ^ 4. Domesticke or tame Ducks Venner, 5. It 
is praiseworthy and right to be d. J. H. Newman. 

B. sb. f I. A member of a household (/it. and 

Jig.) -T-ygl . 2. A household servant 1613. ta. 
An inhafetant of the same country -1682. 4. 

pi. Articles of home produce or manufacture, 
esp., in U.S., home-made cotton cloths 1622. 

2. His Domesticks are all in Years, and grown old 
with their Master Addison. 

H ence fD ome ‘stical a. domestic ; familiar, homely ; 
sb. ~ Domestic sb. 1, 2. Dome’sticaUy adv. in a 
d. manner; with regard to d. affairs. 

Domesticate (d<7me*stik^it), v. 1639. [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L. domesticare, f. domestims.'] 
I. irans. To cause to be at home; to naturalize. 

transf. Jig. 2. To make domestic; to 
attach to home and its duties 1748. 3. To tame 
or bring under control; transf. to civilize 1641. 
t4- intr. (for ref.) To live at home (witk) ; to 
take up one’s abode -1812. 

1. D. yourself there [at Naples] Chesterf, 2. [They] 
easily become domesticated 1863. 3. To d. a savage 

people Earl Monm., the dog Darwin. So fDome’S- 
ticant a. making its home (rare). Hence Dome*s- 
ticated ppl. a. Dome'stica*tion, the action of 
domesticating; domesticated condition. Dome’sti- 
cator, one who domesticates. 

Domesticity (dffamesti*siti). 1721. [f. Do- 
mestic a. -h-ity; cf. F, domesticity.'] i. The 
quality or state of being domestic; family life; 
devotion to home; homeliness. 2, pi. Domestic 
arrangements 1824. 

Dome'sticize, v. 1656. [f. Domestic + 

-IZE.] trans. « DOMESTICATE. 

Domett (df?*met). 1835. [? proper name.] 

‘ A kind of plain, cloth of which the warp is 
cotton and the weft woollen ' (Booth). 
Domeykite (dz>mii*koit). 1850. [after Do- 
meyko, a Chilian mineralogist, etc.] Min. A 
native arsenide of copper of a greyish or tin- 
white metallic appearance. 

Domic, -al(d^ii-mik,-al),fl. 1823. [f. Dome 
sb. +-IC, -f--AL,] I. Of, pertaining to, or like 
a dome. 2. Characterized by domes or dome- 
like structure i86r. 

Domicile (dp-misil, -soil), sb. 1477. [a. F. 
domicile, ad. L. dofnicilinm, deriv. of domus.] 
I. A place of residence or ordinary habitation ; 
a house or liome. Also transf, and fig. 2. Law. 
^'he place where one has his permanent re.si- 
dence, to which, if absent, he has the intention 
of returning 1766; residence 1835. 3* Comm. 

The place where a bill of exchange is made 
p^able 1892. 

Do*micile (see prec.), z'. 1809. [f.prcc. sb.] 
I. To establish in a domicile or fixed residence. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. Comm. To make (a 
bill, etc.) payable at a certain place 1809. 3. 

iiitr. (for rcfl.) To dwell 1831. 

]Domici*liar. rare. 1655. [f. L. domicilium.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to one’s domicile. 

B. sb. Short for d. canon, a canon of a minor 
order having no voice in a chapter 1761. 

Domicillaty (clpmisiriidri), a. 1790. [f. as 
prec,] I. Pertaining to or connected with a 
domicile. 2. ZooL Of or pertaining to the 
general integument occupied in common by 
infusoria, and the like. (Diets.) 

X. P. visit, a visit to a private dwelling, by official 
persons, in order to search or iaspect it. 
Domiciliate (d^misi*li|<jft), v, 1778. [f. as 
prec.] 1. irans. To establish in a place of 
residence; to domicile. Also intr. (for refi,). 
t2. To dome.sticate (animals) (rare) -1816. 
Hence DoJmicHia'tion, the action of domiciliat- 
ing ; domestication (rare). 

Domiculture rare, i860, 

ff, L, damns, after agrkuHnre,] The art of 
housekeeping, cookery, etc.; domestlceconomy. 
fDo'mify, v. MK* fa. F. domifier, acl. med.I.. 
domificare, t damns,] Asirol, irans. divide I 


(the heavens) into twelve houses; to locate (the 
planets) in their respective houses -1751. 
IlDomina (d^’mini). 1706. [L.] fl, A lady 
of rank. 2. The superior of a nunnery 1751, 

Dominance (d^-min^s). 1819. [f. Domi- 
nant a.] The fact or position of being domi- 
nant ; ascendancy, sway. So Do'minancy, 
dominant quality. 

Dominant (dp-minant). 1532. [a. F., f. L, 
dominaniem.] A. adj. i. Exercising chief au- 
thority or rule ; ruling, governing ; most influen- 
tial. a. Occupying a commanding position 
1854. 3. Mus. [cf. B. b.] Relating to or based 
upon the dominant 1819. 4. In Mendelism, of 
a marked parental character transmitted to a 
hybrid descendant 1900. 

I. An odde feaverish sickness d. in the Universitie 
Wood. 2. To take possession of the d. parts of the 
globe 1854. 

Phr. Rom. Law. D. land, tenement', ‘the tene- 
ment or subject in favour of which a servitude exists 
or is constituted ’ (Bell). Hence Do'minantly adv. 

B. sb. Mus, a. In eccl. modes, the reciting 
note of a tone. b. The fifth note of the scale of 
any key 1819. 

Dominate (d^-min^it), v. 1611. [f. JL. do- 
minat-, ppl. stem of dominarl, f. dominus; cf. 
F. dominer.] i. trans. To bear rule over, com- 
mand, sway; to master. 2. intr. To be domi- 
nant (over) 1818. 3. trans. To command as a 

height; also fig. 1833. 

X. Hee that., can d. his passions 1613. 2. Re- 

publicanism dominates within and without Carlyle. 
3. This hill, .dominates the plain Bosw. Smith. 

Domination ME. [a. F., ad. 

L. dominaiionem; see prec.] i. The action of 
dominating; lordly rule, sway, or control; 
ascendancy. t2. The territory under rule; a 
dominion -1654. 3. pi. The fourth of the nine 
orders of angels in the Dionysian hierarchy. 
Cf. Dominion 4. ME. 

I. The Lordship and d, over thys vie 1585, 2. His 

sublectes of his saide dominacion of Wales 3« 

Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Vertues, JPowers 
Milt. P, L. v. 6or. 

Dominative (d^*min^tiv), a, 1599. [ad, 
med.L. dominaiivus, F. dominatif -ivc.] 1. 
Of lordly authority, -f 2. Of predominant im- 
portance -1655. 

Dominator (df?*minrit3i). 1450. [a. F. do* 
minatenr, ad. L. dominatorem,] One who or 
that which dominates ; a ruler. 

lupiter. . Lord of the ascendant, and great d. Gaule. 
i'Domine (df^'min/), sb, 1566. [voc. case of 
L. dominus.] i. Lord, master : a term of ad- 
dress to the clergy or members of the professions 
-1675. 2. A clergyman or parson ; spec, 

Dominie i, 2, q. v. -17x1, 
fDo'mine, v. 1470. [a. OF. dominer, ad. L. 
dominari.] trans. To rule, DOMINATE -1509; 
inti', to prevail -1614. 

Domineer (d^minlou), v. 1588. [app, n. 
Du. domincren, a. F, dominer; see prcc. j 1. 
intr. To lule arbitrarily or despotically; to 
tyrannize. Now usually, To lord it ; f to play 
the master -1764. t2. To feast riotously. [Du. 
domineren to feast luxuriously.] -1691. ta. To 
prevail -1725. 4. 1'o tower (over, above) 1658. 

5. trans. To govern imperiously, tyrannize over 
1764; to tower over 18x2. 

l, Oligarchies, where a few rich men d. Burton. 

He rants and domineers, He swaggers and swears 
Dryden. a. Goe to the feast, reuelf and domineere 
Tmn.Shr. ui. ii, 226. s* The entrenchments., ware 
domineered within pistm shot i8ia. Hence Do- 
mineeT sb. a domineering air or manner. Do‘- 
minocTer (now a tyrant, despot. DominecT- 

ingvbl. sb. &ndppl. a. despotic; overbearing, insolent; 
tdominant DominceTing-ly adv,, -ness. 

Dominial (di^mimiltl), a. 1727. [f, L. do- 
minium +• -AL, J Of or pertaining to ownership. 
Dominical (dt?mimika.l). 1540. [ad. med.L. 
dominicalis, f. L, dominicus belonpng to a do- 
minus,] 

A. aaj. I. Of or pertaining to the Lord (Jesus 
Christ); Lord's; as D. day, year 1553. 2. Of 

or pertaining to the Lord’s day; Sunday -1623. 
Also fig, fa. Belonging to a demesne -1640. 

m. (Irave D. Postures Cowley. P. letter t the letter 

used to denote the Sundap in a particular year. The 
seven letters A, H, C, D, K, F, G are used in iucces- 
si on to denote the first seven days of the year (Jan, 
r-;), and then in rotation the next seven days, and so 
on, so that, e.g: if the 3rd Jan. he a Sunday, the d. 
letter for the year is C. year Imi two I). lelier% 


Be (man), a (p^zss). au (l<??#d). v (cut). ^ (Fr. cW), 0 (ev^r). oi (/, v (Fr, eau cV vie), i (sA). z (Fsyclw). 9 (wbixt)* (g<?t). 
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one for the days preceding Feb, 29, the other for the 
rest of the year. For all Cromwells Nose weares 
the Dominican Letter [in allusioa to the printing of 
the d. letter in red] 1647. 

B. j/5. -^x^EccL A garment or veil for Sundays 
[med.L. domimcale\ -1751. ■fa. Short for JD. 
letter -1686. The Lord’s day -1673, 
z. My red Dominicall, my golden letter Shaks. 

Dominican (dt7mi*nikan). 1632. [ad. eccLL. 
Domtmeanus, f. Dominicus, L. form of the 
name of Domingo de Guzman, also called St. 
Dominic; cf, F, dominicain,] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to St. Dominic or to the order of 
preaching friars (and nuns) founded by him. 1680. 
B. sb. A friar of this order ; a Black friar. 
Dominie (d^J-mini). Also domine. 1612. 
[same word as Domine.] i. A schoolmaster, 
pedagogue. (Chiefly Sc^ 3. In U.S,, the title 
of a pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church; 
whence, of ministers or parsons of other churches. 
(Usu. pronounced, after Du., d<?“*mini.) 
Dominion (d^^mimyan). ME. [a. obs. F., 
ad. L. type ^dominionem, deriv. of dominium, 
f. dominus.'] i. The power or right of govern- 
ing and controlling ; sovereign authority ; sove- 
reignty ; rule ; control. Also Jig. 3. The do- 

mains of a feudal lord. b. The territory subject 
to a king or a ruler, or under a particular govern- 
ment or control. Often in pL 1512. Also Jig, 
3. Law, Ownership, property ; right of posses- 
sion. [^dominium in Rom. Law.] 1651. 4. 
= Domination 3. (Usu. in//.) 1611. 

2. TJie^ Old Z>., a popular name in U.S. for Virginia, 
b. Applied to countries outside England or Great 
Britain under the sovereignty or suzerainty of the 
English crown; C^) (usu. with cap.) designating the 
larger self-governing British dominions ; the title was 
given spec, to Canada in 1867 (i July; anniversary 
called I), day) and to New Zealand in 1907 (28 Sept.). 
In the Statute of Westminster (1931) the term in- 
cludes the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the 
Union of S. Africa, the Irish Free State, and New- 
foundland. 3. Eminent D. (cf. Domain). 4. Cal. i. 16. 
||Domi*nium, 1823. A term of Roman law, 
rendered ‘ lordship * ownership ’, ‘ property 
etc., often retained in legal use : cf. Dominion 3. 
Domino (dp’mim?). PL -oes. 1719. [a. F. 
domino a hood worn by priests in winter ; cf. 
Sp. domino a masquerade garment. Derived in 
some way from L. dominus. ] i . A kind of loose 
cloak, chiefly worn at masquerades, with a 
small mask covering the upper part of the face; 
titrcdzj., the half-mask itself. Alsoyf^. 3. A per- 
son wearing a domino 1749. 3. One of 28 

rectangular pieces of ivory, bone, or wood, 
having the under side black, and the upper 
equally divided by a cross line into two squares, 
each either blank or marked with pips from one 
to six in number, pi. A game played with 
these, (usually) by placing corresponding ends 
in contact, the player who has the lowest number 
of pips remaining being the winner, 1801. b. 
interj. An ejaculation of completion 1882 
Domitable (d^'mitab’l), a, rare. 1677. [f. 
Iv. domitare'\'-"&'tE„'\ Tamable. 
Domite(d<?u*m3it). 1828. Puy de Ddmem 
Auvergne.] Min. Alight-grey variety of trachyte. 
Dom Pedro; see Dom^ 3. 

Don (cl^u), sbJ 1523. [a. Sp, don L. do- 
mhiwn^ I. A Spanish title, formerly confined 
to men of high rank, but now an appellation of 
courtesy. 3. A Spanish lord or gentleman; a 
Spaniard 1610. 3. iransf. A distinguished man ; 
a leader; an adept (coUo^.) X634. 4. Hence, 

in the English Universities : A head, fellow or 
tutor of a college 1660, t 5 » - Dan Dom 2 
(rare) 1600. 6, More fully, D, Pedro, a game 

at cards 1873. 

9 I never turn'd my back upon D. or devil yet 
Tknnyson. 3. I’he great dons of wit Drvden. 4, 
An introduction to two Oxford dons Burcon. 
tDon, rare, 1524. [a. F. L. donum.'] 
A gift. 

Dcm (eVn), 1567. [contr. from 

tmt sec Do x. trans. To put on (anything 
worn, etc.). The opposite of Doff. 3. 

To dress oneself. Chiefly n, dial x8ox. 

*. She donned the garment of a nun *879. 

(iDoSa doaa (cDu-na). 163a. [Sp. 

and Pg, L, domina* ] x , A (Sp. or Pg. ) lady. 
Also prefixed to the name as a courtesy title. 


2. slang, (dona, also vnl^Bxly donah, doner.) A 
woman, a sweetheart X873. 

Donary (dJu-n^ri). 1582. [ad. L. donarium, 
f. donum.] A gift; a votive offering. 
fDonat, var. of Donet. 

Do*nataxy. 1818, [f. L. donat-^ ppl. stem 
of donare ; cf, F. donataire.] The donee of a 
gift; a Donatory : spec, in Sc. Law. 

Donate (don^-t), v. (Chiefly l/.S.) 1845. 
[f. L. donat-\ see prec,] i. trans. To make a 
donation of; hence (in U.S.) to give, grant. 

3. To present with 1862. 

Donation (d^m^i-Jon). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
donationem.] i. The action or faculty of giv- 
ing; presentation; grant. 2. Law. The action 
or contract by which a person transfers the 
ownership of a thing from himself to another, 
as a free gift 1651. 3. That which is presented ; 
a gift 1577. 

I, Many principal church livings are in thed. of the 
crown Swift. 3. The commissioners had anticipated 
that the donations would fall off (mod.). 

Donatisni (d^maiiz’m). 1588. [f. as next.] 
The principles of the Donatists. 

Donatist (d^-natist). 1460. [ad. med.L. Do- 
natista, f, t Donatus of Casae Nigrae, or ?Do- 
natus the Great.] One of a sect of Christians, 
named after Donatus, which arose in North 
Africa in 31X; they claimed to be the only true 
and pure church, and maintained that the bap- 
tisms and ordinations of others were invalid. 
Also attrib. or adj. Hence Donati'stic, -al a. 
pertaining to Donatism or the Donatists. 
Donative (dp’nativ). ME. [ad. L. do7ta- 
tivus adj. , whence donativum sb. ; seeDONATE.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a donation; esp, of a 
benefice ; Vesting or vested by donation; opp. 
to Present ATivE X559. 

B. sb. X. A donation, gift, present ; a largess 
ME. 3. spec. A benefice which the founder or 
patron can bestow without presentation to or 
investment by the ordinary 1564. 

X. The Romane Emperors custome was at certaine 
solemne times to bestow on his Souldiers a Donatiue 
Hooker. 

Donator (don^^tox). 1449. [a. AF. dona- 
tour, ad. L. dofiatorem.] One who makes a 
donation; a donor. 

Donatory (d^matori). 1617. [ad. med.L. 
donatoriusj The recipient of a donation. 
Do-naugnt ; see Do-nought. 

Done {dvn)^ppl a. (slL) ME. [pa. pple. of 
Do z/.l Performed, executed, finished, ended, 
settledf ; also, used up, worn out ; see Do v. 
Donee (dJun/-)- 1523. [f. stemofDoN-OR.] 
One to whom anything is given ; esp. in Law, 
(a) one to whom anything is given gratuitously; 
( ^) one to whom land is conveyed in fee tail ; 
(4 to whom a power is given for execution. 
'[Do^net, dO’nat. ME. [a. OF. donet y donnat, 
ad. L. Donatus.] An introductory Latin gram- 
mar; orig. that of JEliiis Donatus; hence, any 
introductory treatise -ISSS- 
Dong (df?q), V. 1587. [Echoic.] intr. To 
sound as a large bell. So Dong sb. (or without 
construction), the sound itself. 
(|Donga(d^*gga). S.J/r. 1879. [Native.] 
A ravine or watercourse with steep sides. 
Doni, var. of Dhoney. 

Donjon (di?-nda;5n, 6p*ndyJn)j arch. sp. of 
Dungeon, q. v. ; now usual in sense i, 'The 
great tower or innermost keep of a castle 
Donkey (d^-gki). 1785. [app. of dial, or 
slang origin. ?A deriv. of dun adj,, or, prob., 
a familiar form of Duncan (cf. Neddy).] i. An 
ass. (Now in general use, exc. in scriptural 
language, and in Nat. Hist.) 3. transf. A stupid 
or silly person 1840. 

Como. : <i.-boy, -man, one in charge of a d., or of 
a d.-engine ; -engine, a small steam-engine, usually 
for subsidiary purposes, as feeding the boilers, etc. j 
hence d.-boileri -pump, an auxiliary steam-pump; 
d.'8 years, a very long tune island). 
li Donna (d^ma, It. d^*nna). 1670. [It. L. 
domina.] A lady; a title of honour or courtesy 
for an Italian lady. 

Prima d. j the principal female singer in an opera. 

DoimisU (dpmij), a. 1835. [f. Don sbJ + 
-isii.] Of the character of a (college) don ; pe- 
dantically stiff in manner. Hence Donnish- 
ness. So Do'nnism, d, action or manner. 


Donnot ; see Do-nought. 

Donor (dJu-noi, -pi), 1494, [a. AF. donour, 
OF. doneur, mod.F. ^nncuri — L, donatorem.] 
One who gives or presents ; esp. in Law, one 
who grants an estate, or power for execution, 
Correl. of Donee. 

The doctrine . . that a freehold interest in possession 
must pass instantly from d. to donee Digby, 

Donottdng (du'nv Jiij). 1579. 

A. sb. One who does nothing , an idler. 

B. adj. Characterized by doing nothing; idle, 
indolent, as do-nothing folk 1832. Hence Do- 
no’tbingism, Dono •thingness, the habit or 
practice of doing nothing; idleness, indolence. 

Donouglit(dw-npt), donnot (dp*n^t). Now 
usu, dial. 1594. [app. f. do nought?^ = Do- 
nothing ; also, a good-for-nothing. 

Donship (dp*njip). 1626. [f. Don sb. + 
-ship.] The personality of a don; the posses- 
sion of the title ' don 

Don't (d^unt), colloq. contr. of do not. Also 
as sb. = Prohibition, and vb. 

Donzel (dp'nzel). arch. 1592. [ad. It. don- 
zello : — ^late L. dom[i)mcellus, dim. of dominus', 
cf. Damoise AU.] A young gentleman not yet 
knighted; a squire, a page, 

Doo, Sc. form of Dove. 

[iDoob(dMb). 1810. {BXndidub Skt. dur- 
vd,] The dog’s-tooth grass (Cynodon Dactylon). 
Doodah (dw*da). slang. 1915. All (pad., 
in a flutter of excitement. 

Doodle (dw’d’l), sB. colloq. 1628. [Cf. LG. 
dudeltopf-dop, noodle, lit. night-cap.] A noodle. 
Hence Doo'dle (dial.) to befool, cheat. 
Doodle (d^’dl), Chiefly Sc. x8r6. [a. 
Ger. dudehi, dudclsack bagpipe.] To play (the 
bagpipes). Also D.-sack, a bagpipe. 

Dock, obs. and Sc. f. Duck v. 

Dooll (dwl), dole (dJul). ME. [:= E.Fris. 
dole, d$l, landmark, boundary-mark.] i. A 
boundary or landmark, consisting of a post, a 
stone, or an unploughed balk of land. 3. .S^. 
(du\). The goal in a game 1550. Also attrib. 
D00I2, vai. of Dole sb.^ giief, etc. 

II Doolie, dooly (dwdi). 1625. [a. Hindl^Tif^ 
a litter, f. (ult.) Skr. dold,i, duU to swing.] A 
rudimentary litter or palanquin used by the 
lower classes in India, and as an army ambu- 
lance. Also attrib., as d, -bearer. 

Doom (d/Zm), sb. [Com. Tent. sb. : OE. dSm 
: — OTeut. ^domoe, lit. that which is put or set 
up, f. dSn to place, set ; see Do v. (Cf. Gr. 

f. stem Orj-, L. staiutum, f. statuere.) Cf. 
-DOM.] I. A statute; gen, an ordinance. Now 
Hist, 3. A judgement; a sentence; mostly in 
adverse sense OE. ts- Private judgement, 
opinion -1624; discernment -1697. 4. Fate, 

lot, destiny. (Rarely in good sense.) ME. b. 
Final fate, ruin, death x6oo. 5. Judgement, 
trial (arch.) OE. 6. The last Judgement (arch.) 
ME. ty. Justice; equity; righteousness. 
(Chiefly in versions of Scripture.) -1587. +8. 

Power, authority; esp. to judge -ME. 

X. The first Dooms of London provide especially for 
the recovery of cattle Green. 2, 0 1 Partial Judge, 
Thy D. has me undone 1 709. 3.^ With . , unerring D.i 
He sees what is, and was, and is to come Dryden. 
4. The doome of Destiny Shaks. The minister’s d, 
was sealed Green. 6. What will the Line stretch out 
to* th' cracke of Doome Shaks. Phr. Day of d , ; the 
day of judgement ; \iransf. the last day of one’s life. 
Comb , ; d,-rlng (Archml\z.x\Xi^ of stones delimiting 
the old Norse courts of judgement; -tree, a tree on 
which the condemned were hanged. 

Hence Doo’mful a, fraught with d. ; fateful. 
Doom(d«m),z^. 1450. [f.prec.sb.] \.tram. 
To pronounce judgement or sentence upon. 
arch. exc. as in 2. a. To pronounce judge- 
ment or sentence against; to condemn to X588, 
3, To destine or consign to some (adverse) fate 
or lot x 6 o 2 . 4, C/,S. (local), To judge and assess 
the tax payable by a person who has made no 
returns 1816. 5. To decree; to fix as a sentence 
or fate ; to adjudge X588. 6* intr. To give 

judgement (arch,) X59X. 

2. Tribunes with their tongues d. men to death Tit 
A* in, i- 47 3- Hopes, .doomed to disappointment 

XvNDAi-t. 5. The Emperour in his rage will doome 
her death Tit, A, iv. ii. 1x4. Hence Doo’mage 
( U.S. local), a.ssessment in default. Doo'jner. 
Doombook (di2*mbnk). Also dome-i 
domes> dooms*. book of dooms.] 


a (Ger. Kiln), (Fr. !>«<). U (Ger. Her). *(Fr.d«ne)! 0 (owri). e (£») (thrre). ?(ri)(r»n), f(Fi.f<»'r«> 5 (&r, ftm, «irth). 
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A book or code of (Old Teutonic) laws ; spec* 
that attributed to King Alfred. Aso transf. 

Doomsday (dw*mzd<?i). [OE. cU>mes dse^, 
ME, domes dei, dai ; see Doom sd.] 1. The 
judgement day, b. transf, A day of judgement 
or trial. Also, a day of final dissolution. 1579. 
s. — Domesday. 3. attrib, 1649. 

X. Hit myght laste til Domesday ME. Why then 
Al-soules day is imy bodies d, Rick. ///, v. i, 12. 

Doo'nxsman. [ME. dSmes man.'\ A judge, 
deemster. 

Doomster (d^'mstsi). ME. [var. of demestery 
Dempster, Deemster, after Doom sb. and v,] 
I. A judge, doomer {arch.), a. Sc. = Demp- 
ster 2. 1609, 

Door (d6»i). [OE. duru, fern. 2^-stem, from 
the base dnr-. OE. had also dor neut., pi. 
doru. Cf. Skr. dvr, dwdr, Gr. $vpa, 1 ^. fores. 
In ME. dure, dor^ dur, dore the two OE. types 
are mixed. Door appeared in i6th c.] 1. A 

movable barrier of wood or other material, usu- 
ally turning on hinges or sliding in a groove, 
and serving to close or open a passage into a 
building, room, etc. b. Indicating the room 
or house to which the door belongs 1669. 2. 

The passage into a building or room ; a doorway 
ME. Z-fid- ^ means of entrance or exit OE. 

jc. Doors and windows barred fast 1509. Having 
taken offices a few^ doors off 1885. z. They. . met the 
iealous knaue their Master in the doore Merry W. 
III. V. 103. 3. Phr. To open a d. to or fori to close 

the d. upon z etc. 

Phrases, a. In doors • within doors, in or into the 
house. XTexi d. {to) . in the next house (to) ; hence 
very near (to). Out ofdoor{s\ out of the house; 
in the open air; hence out of place, irrelevant. 
Within door{s in a house or building, indoors. 
Without doors : out of doors. 

b. To lay, lie, or be at the d. qf\ to impute, or he 
imputable or chargeable to. To darken a d.x see 
Darken. To keep open doors \ see Open. 

aiirib. and Comb. a. attrib. as d.^arch, -.curtain, 
•handle, knocker, -.rin^, etc. b. objective and obj. 
genitive, as d,-.bangin^, •opener, etc. 

Comb. : d.-alarm, a device attached to a d., to give 
an alarm when the d. is opened; ^-case, the case 
lining a doorway, in which the d. is hung ; -cheek 
(now n. dial.), a d.-post; -frame, (a) ad. -case; ( 3 ) 
the structure forming the skeleton of a panelled d. ; 
-keeper, doo'rkeeper, one who keeps or guards 
a d., a Janitor, porter ; -mat ; -nail, a large-headed 
nail, with which doors were formerly studded : now 
chiefly in dead, cUaf, dumb, dour as a d.-naili 
-plate, a plate on a d., giving the name, etc. of the 
occupant; -post, one of the jambs of a d. ; -sill, 
the sill or threshold of a d. ; -stead, a place for a d. ; 
-step, the step at the threshold of a d., raised above 
the level of the ground outside ; -stone, a flagstone 
before a d. j -stop, a device to stop a d.from opening 
too widely ; also, the slip of wood against which it 
shuts in Its frame; -weed, a name for Polygonwn 
cBoiculare ; -yard ( D.S.), a yard or garden-patch about 
the d. of a house. 

Dooring, error for door-ring\ see above. 

DoOTlesS,^. ME. [-LESS.] Having no door. 

DooTward. arch. Also 4 durward. OE. 
[T. OE. weard keeper.] A door-keeper. In 
Sc. Bist. warder of the palace. 

DooTway. 1799. The opening or passage 
which a door serves to close or open; a portal. 
+Dop, sb^ 1599. [f. Dop v."] A curtsy, dip 
-1825. 

Dop, sb.^ 1700. [Du.] I. A pupa case. 

a. A copper cup into which a diamond is 

cemented for cutting or polishing 1764. 3. 

Cape brandy made from grape-skins 1894. 
tDop, V. ME To duck, dip -1692, 

Dope (d^'up), sh. 1880. oxig. U.S. [ad. Du. 
doop, f. doopen to dip.l i. Any thick liquid 
or semi-fluid used as a lubricant or absorbent. 

b. A surface dressing, e. g. varnish for aero- 
planes 1912. 8. A preparation of opium or 

other narcotic, esp. for doctoring horses ; any 
narcotic (d.fend, a drug addict) 1889. 4. In- 
formation about a racehorse's condition ; hence, 
fraudulent information and information gener- 
ally 1901, Hence Dope v., to drug, ‘ doctor 
apply * dope’ to (a fabric) 5 Jig. to make, find, 
or work out. 

Do-ppelgaMger.rSgs.- Doubm-oanoer. 

tDopper.i ME. [f.DoBo.] A didapper. 

Dopper2(dp™i). r6ao. [ad. Dn. 
f. doopen to dip.] A (Dutch) Baptist. 
Dopplerite(dp-pbK>it). 1863. \t.Dopphr, 


a German physicist.] Min. A hydrocarbon, 
amorphous and jelly-like when fresh, and 
elastic when dried, looking like black pitch. 

Dor, dorr (dpi), [OE. dora : of unkn. 
origin.] An insect that flies with a loud hum- 
ming noise, ti. a. A humble-bee or bumble- 
bee. b. A drone bee. c. A hornet, d. fg. A 
drone. -1681. a. spec, a. The common black 
dung-beetle {Geotrufes stercorarius), which flies 
after sunset, b. The cockchafer, c. The rose- 
beetle. Also, vaguely, other species of beetles. 
1450. Also 

Comb . : d.-bee, -beetle (see i, 2) ; -bug {.U.S.), a 
name for various beetles; -fly (see i, 2)3 -hawk, the 
night-jar. 

+Dor, ^^2 1552. Also dorre* [? from ON. 
ddr scoff. ] Mockery, ‘ making game ’ -1855. 

[He] brings home the dorre upon himself Milt. 
fDor, Also dorre. 1570. [Goes with 
Dorj 3 . 2 J To makegameof, mock, befool -1675. 

Phr. To d. the dotterel : to hoax a simpleton ; cf. j 
Dare v.^ 


tDor(r, z/,2 r6oi. [Cf. Sc. and n. dial, dirr 
to deaden.] To make dim (in colour). 

Dora (doaTa). 1918. Joe. formation (identi- 
cal with a female name) on initials of the Defence 
Of the A*ealm ^ct (August 1914), which gave 
the Government wide powers in time of war. 

II Dorado (dora-di>). 1604. [a. Sp. dorado 

gilded ; — L. deauratus ; see DORY.] i. A fish 
{Corypk 9 e?ia hippuris ) ; also called dolphin. 3. 
A southern constellation, also called Xiphias or 
the Sword-fish 1819. fg. 7?^. A rich man. 
Dorcas (dpukas). 1847. Name of a woman 
mentioned in Acts ix, 36 ; hence, D. society, a 
ladies' association in a church for making and 
providing clothes for the poor. 

Doree, dorey, var. of Dory. 

Dor-fly, dorhawk ; see Dor 
IlDoria, dorea (do»*ria). 1696. [Hindi 
striped,] A kind of striped Indian muslin. 
Dorian (dSo'rian), n. 1603. \i,\„Dorius 
(a. Gr. A^pios of Doris).] A. < 5 f Doris or Doria, 
a division of ancient Greece. 

D. mode in Mus.f an ancient Grecian mode, charac- 
terized by simplicity and solemnity; also, the first 
of the authentic ecclesiastical modes. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Doris 1662. 
Doric (d^Tik). 1569. [ad.L. Doricus, a. Gr. 
AcoptteSs ; cf, prec.] 

A. adj. I. = Dorian; ofor pertaining to the 
Dorians ; of a dialect, etc. : Broad; rustic. 3. 
Archit. The name of one of the three Grecian 
orders (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), of which it is 
the oldest, strongest, and simplest 1614. 

I. With eager thought warbling his D. lay Milt. 

B. sb. I. The Doric dialect of ancient Greek 
1837. b. A broad or rustic dialect of English, 
Scotch, etc. X870. 3. The Doric order of archi- 
tecture 1812. 

Hence Do*ricism, a D. form of expression. 
Dorism (dooTiz’m). 1698. [ad. Gr. Acupt- 
(Xftdy ; sec Dorxze.] i. The Dorian character 
of culture 1870. 2. A Doricism. 

Dorize (dooToiz), tj. iS'jB. [ad. Gr. doopi- 
fct//.] I. iutr. To imitate Doric manners, lan- 
guage, etc. 3. trans. To render Doric in 
manners, etc. 1846. 


Dorking (d/'ikig), a. {sb.) 1840. [f. Dorking 
in Surrey. J Name of a breed of poultry of a 
long square form, and possessing five toes. 

Dormancy (d^imansi). 1789. [f. next.] 
Dormant condition; cf. next. 

The d. of any such prerogativo 1789. 

Doimant (d/'amhnt). ME. [a, 0 "^ .dormant, 
pr. pple. of dormir »L, dortnire."] 

A, adj. I. Sleeping, lying asleep or as asleep; 
hence, fig. intellectually asleep 1623. b. Of 
plants: With development suspended 1863. c. 
IJer. In a sleeping attitude 1500. 3. In a state 
of inactivity; quiescent; in abeyance i6ox. 3. 
Fixed, stationary, as d. tree ME. 4. D. window, 
also d. « Dormer 3. i6<x. 

X. In dry weather they ][Mo8»es] are often com- 
pletely d. X863. ». A d. claim *792, volcano Huxl»y. 
Phr. X>. commission, credit, warrant, writing, etc., 
one drawn out in blank, to be filled up when retpured 
to he used, T), partner, a sleeping partner, who 
takes no part in the working of a concern. 3. D. 
iabie, one fixed to the floor {arch,). 

B. sb. fx* A fixed horizontal l>eam; a sleept^r; 


a summer. More fully d. tree (see A. 3). -1665. 
3. = Dormer window; see A. 4. 

Dormer (d^umor). 1592. [ad. OF. dormeor, 
etc-, : — L. dormitorium sleeping-room.] i, A 
dormitory. Now Hist. 1605. 2. A projecting 

vertical window in the sloping roof of a house. 
Also d.-window. (Orig. the window of a dor- 
mitory.) 1592. t3. = Dormant sb. i. -1825. 

Hence DoTmered having dormers. 
llDormetise (dr?rm 5 *z). 1734. [F. ; fern, of 
dormeur. ] f i . A nightcap -1753. 2. A travel- 
ling-carriage adapted for sleeping in 1825. 
Dormient (dpumi&t), a. 1643. [ad. L. 
dormientem. ] Sleeping, dormant. 

Dormition (d^imrjfon). 1483. [a.F.,ad. L. 
dormitionem.'] Sleeping ; falling asleep ; Jig. 
death (of the righteous). 

Do'rmitive. 1593. [a. F. dormitif, -ive, f. 
(ult.) L. dormire.\ A, adj. Causing sleep. B, 
sb. A soporific ; a narcotic 1619. 

Dormitory (d^umitori), sb. 1485. [ad. L. 
dormitorium sleeping-place.] i. A sleeping- 
chamber : spec, a room containing a number of 
beds, or a gallery or building divided into cells 
or chambers with beds, as in a monastery, 
schools, etc. a.fg. A resting-place 1634. t3. 

A cemetery, vault, grave -1775. 

3. We obtained a D. for his Body among the 
Armenian Christians Sir T. Herbert. 
Donnouse(d/*jmaus). ME. \J(Y.dorfneuse, 
occas. given as the etymon, is not known before 
the 17th c.)] I, A small rodent of a family 
intermediate between thesquirrels and the mice ; 
esp. the British species Myoxus avellanarius, 
noted for its hibernation. 3. transf A sleepy 
person 1568. 3. attrib. Sleepy 1601. 

a. A d. against the Devil Milt. 3. Your d. valour 
Siuics. 

Dormy (d/'jmi), a. 1887. Golf. Of a player: 
As many 'up ’ as there are holes to play; thus, 
d. one, etc, 

Domick (d^unik), 1489. Applied to certain 
fabrics originally manufactured at Doornick, a 
Flemish town (in French called Toiirnay), and 
used for hangings, carpets, vestments, etc. 
Also, ‘ A species of linen cloth used in Scotland 
for the table ’ ( J.). 

(In the latter sense, referred ei ron. to Dornoch in 
Scotland.) 

Dorothy Perkins (dpropi poukinz). 1904. 
[Personal name.] A climbing rose hearuig 
clusters of double pink flowers. 
fDorp. 1570. [a. Du. dorp OE. forp.] A 
(Dutch) village ; formerly : « Thorp. 
Noneighb’ringD., no lodging to be found Dryden. 
Dorr, var. of Dor sb.^ and 
Dorsad (d^’is^d), adzt. 1803, [f. L« dorsum 
+-AD II.] Anat. Towards the back, 
Dorsal(d^-isdl),a. (vfA) 1541. [ad. med.L. 
dorsalis, f. dorsum ; cf. F. dorsal.'] 

A. ti- Having a back : of a knife with one 

edge. 2. ATiat. a. {Zool.) Pertaining to, or 
situated on or near, the back of an animal, as d. 
fin, tierves, vertebrx. ( 0 pp. to VENTRAL.) X727. 
b. {'Aool. and Boi.) Pertaining to, or situated on 
the back (f. e. upper, outer, convex, or hinder 
surface) of any organ or part t8o8. Form- 

ing a ridge like the back of an animal 1827. 

3. The great d. raime that in Turkey corresponds 
to the Apennines G. Duff. I-Icnce Bo'rsally adv. 

B. sb. X. Anat. Short for d* fin or d. vertebra 
1834, 2, Meet. -« Dossal b. 1870. 
fDorse, j< 5 .l 1524. [ad. L. dorsum-’] 3 t. «* 
Dosser ^ i. 2. The back of a book or writing 
-1691, 

*, Books, .richly bound with gilt dorses Wood. 
Dorse (d^xs), x6io. (ad. LG. dorsch 
ON. torskr codfish.] A young cod. (For- 
merly supposed to be a distinct species, and 
named Gadus (ox Morrhna) caltarias.) 

Dorse! ; see Dossai., Dosskl. 

Dorset; see Dosser L 

Dorsi- (dors-), comb- f. L, dorsum back * 

' back-; of, to, on the back (Sometimes used 
improperly where DORSO- is the correct form.) 
Hence ; 

Bonibramchiate a., having gills on the back; 
belonging to the order DorsibrancMaia of 
Annelids; dorsibranchiate annelid. 
grad© a., walking upon tlie backs of the toes, m 
certain armadillo.^. Borai-m©*diau a., situated 


X (mm), a (pass), on (loM). p (cut). f(Fr. ch-tff)* q (ever). »i(/,igj/e). o (Ex. mu de vk)* i (sit). * (Psyche). p(got)* 
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in the middle line of the back. Dorsime'sal, 
dorsome*sal a, [see next] — prec. Dorsime*- 
son [Gr. fiecrov], the middle line of the back. 
Dorsispi’nal a., pertaining to the spinous pro- 
cesses of the vertebras - 

Dorsiferous (d^isi-feras), <2. 1727. [L.. -/er 
beanng.] i. Bot. Bearing the fructification (as 
a fern) upon the back {z.e. underside) of the 
frond, a. = Dorsiparous b. 1755. 3. = next. 
Dorsigerous (dpjsi'dgeras), a. 1839. [L. 
-g-er carrying; see -ous.] Carrying the young 
upon the back, as a species of opossum. 
Dorsiparous (d^Jsi'paras), a. 1727. [L. 

~par~us bringing forth.] a. Bot =■ Dorsi- 
ferous. b. ZooL Hatching the young upon 
the back, as certain toads. 

Dorsi-ventral ; see Dorso-ventral s. v. 
D0RS0-. 

Dorso-, dors-, stem and comb. f. L. dorsum 
back, used in comb, in the sense ‘ back and — ’ 
(and sometimes improperly, where dorsi- is the 
correct form). Hence : 

Dorso-abdo'minal, dorsabdo’minal a., relat- 
ing to the back and abdomen. Dorso-la’teral 
a., relating to the back and the side. Dorso- 
ve'ntraliz., (a) = dorsahdominal\ (d) Bot hav- 
ing dorsal and ventral halves of different internal 
structure, as most monosymmetncal organs; 
whence Dorso-verntrally adv., in a dorso- 
ventral direction or situation. 

IlDoTsolum, -ultun. 1826. [mod.L., dim. 
of dorsum.] Entom. A piece of the exoskeleton 
of an insect situated between the collar and 
scutellum. 

)| Dorsum (d^-js»m). 1782. [L.] i. The 

back of an animal, b. The upper, outer, or 
convex surface of an organ or part. 1840. a. 
A ridge of high ground {nonce-use) 1782. 
Dors-uml)Oiial ; see Dorso-, etc. 
Dortour, dorter (dp utsi). Hist. ME. 
[a. OF. dortour j, -ur, etc. , vars. of dortoir : — L. 
dormitoriumT] A dormitory. 

Dory (do»*ri), sh.'^ ME. [a. F. dork^ fem. 
pa. pple. of dorer used subst. ; see prec.] A 
fish, Zeus faber. Also called John Dory, q.v. 
Dory (dd9-ri), W. Indies and U.S. 
1798. A small flat-bottomed boat much used 
in sea-fisheries, 

Dosage (d^u'sedg). 1867. [f. Dose v, or sb. 
+-AGE.J I- The administration of medicine 
in doses 1876. a. The operation of dosing; 
addition of a dose or doses, e,g, to wine, etc. 

Dose (d<?‘»s), sb. 1600. [a. F., ad. med.L. 
dosis\ see Dosis.] i.Med.A definite quantity 
of a medicine given or prescribed to be given 
at one time. a. transf, and fig. A definite 
Cluantity of something regarded as analogous 
to medicine in use or effect ; a definite amount 
of some ingredient added to wine to give it a 
special character 1607. 

%. To administer doses of hark Macaulay, a. To 
repeat and daily increase the d. of flattery Mk;rivalk. 

Dose 1654. [f. prec. sb.] l.trans. 

'To divide into, or administer in, doses 1713. 
3. To administer doses to; to physic 1654. 
Also transfi 

a. A bold, self-oplnioned physician . . who shall d., 
and bleed, and kill him secundum artem South. 

Dosimeter (d4>srmft3i). 1881. [f. Gr. 

■f - METER. ) An apparatus for measuring doses 
or the like. 

Dosimetric (dpsime'trik), a. 1881. [f. as 
prec. + -METRIC.] Relating to the measure- 
ment of doses. So Dosi*metry, the measure- 
ment of doses. 

Doaiodogy, doso'logy. 1678. [irreg. f. 
Dose or Dosis. ] 'llie science of the doses in 
which medicines should be given. 

IlDO’SlS. 1543. [med.L., a. Gr. Ste.] - 

Dose sb. 

fDoss, sb^ X482. [a. F. d&s z—late L. dossum^ 
fot dorsum^] DORSE sb} x, Dosser 1 1 . - 1533 . 
Doss (dps), sb,'^ slang. X789. [Prob. 1, as 
prec. I I, A bed; esp. a bed in a common 
lodging-house, a. Sleep x8s8. 

Comb, d*-hou8ej, a common lodging-house. 

Doss (dps), Now dial. 15% [? onoma- 
topoeia] intn To push with the horns, as 
a bull; trans. to toss. a. Sc. To throw down 
with force 1745, 


'DosStv} slang. 1785. [See Doss intr. 
To sleep; esp. to sleep at a * doss-house 
Dossal, dossel (dp*sal, -el> 1658. [ad. 
med.L. dossale. var. of dorsale a hanging behind 
a seat, etc.] a. An ornamental cloth forming a 
cover for the back of a seat {arch.). b. Eccl. 
An ornamental cloth hung at the back of the 
altar or at the sides of the chancel. 

^DosseL Also 8^ dorsel. 1755. [a. F. 
dossel ; — late L. dorsale what pertains to the 
back.] = Dosser 1 2. -1827. 

Dosser 1 (dp-sor), dorser (dpusai). Now 
Hzst. ME. [a. OF. dossier, f. dos back; cf. 
med.L. dorsarium.] i, = DosSAL b. 2. A 
pannier ME, 

Do'sser 2. slang. x866. [f. Doss One 
who frequents a ‘ doss-house *, 

Dossier (dp‘sioj). 1880. [a. F. dossierhundle 
of papers; likened to a back {dos) from their 
bulging.] A bundle of papers referring to some 
matter. 

Dossil (dp'sil), ME. [a. OF. dosi/, now 
doisil, douzil spigot, etc. : — late L. duciculus] 
dim. of dux. ducem.] -f pl^g" for a barrel, 
a spigot “1483. a. A plug of lint or rag for 
stopping a wound, etc. ; a pledget 1575. 3. A 

roll of cloth for wiping ink from the surface of a 
copper-plate in printing 1874. 

Dost (d 27 st), 2 sing, pres, ind. of Do q. v. 
Dot (dpt), sb.^ [In 0 ^.y dott ‘ head of a boil ’ 
occurs once ; otherwise the word is not known 
till i6th c. Perh. orig. ^ " small lump, clot '.] 
ti . The head of a boil. (Only OE.) a. A small 
lump, clot. Now dial. 1S70. 3. A minute spot, 
speck, or mark 1674. 4. A minute roundish 

mark made with or as with a pen 1748. 5. 

Specifically : 

Orthogr. a. A point used in punctuation, b. The 
point over the letters 1 and J, c. A point placed over, 
under, or by a letter or figure to modify its value 
1740. d. Mus. A point placed after, over, or under 
a note, after a rest, or before or after a double bar. 

6. A little child or other creature 1859. 7. The 
act by which a dot is made 1858. 

4. A small island.. represented in the general chart 
. . only by a d. 1748. 6. Troops of childi*en, from little 
dots of four and five., to big girls Sala. 

Comb. : d.-and-dash <*., formed by dots and dashes, 
as the Morse alphabet, etc. ; -punch = Centrl- 
punch; -stitch, a stitch used in making dots in 
embroidery ; -wheel, a toothed wheel mounted in a 
handle, which when rolled over a surface produces a 
dotted line, 

II Dot (d^t), sbli 1855. [a. F., ad. L. dotem 
dower.] A woman’s marriage portion, of which 
the annual income alone is under her husband's 
control. See also DoTE sb.^ 

Some little difficulty about the dot 1870. 

Dot (dpt), 1740. [f.DoTj^. 1 ] 1 , trans. 
To mark with a dot or dots. a. To cover or 
diversify as with minute spots 1818. 3. To 

scatter like dots or specks 1816. 4. intr. To 

make a dot or dots 1755. 

X, D. iuy to fill in with dots. To d. the Ps {figl ) : 
to particularize minutely ; [He] dotted our ‘ i's ' and 
crossed our ‘'t’s about the lack of men in the Navy 
1896. a. The whole Channel was dotted with our 
cruisers Macaulay. 

Phr. To d. down, to write down compendiously. 
Dot, ?7.2 rare, 1887. [ad. mod.F. doter, after 
Dot jA® Cf. Dote Z/. 2 J /rawr. To dower with 
a marriage portion. 

Dotage (dd'tt'tedj). ME. [app. f. Dote v} 
or sb} Cf. F- radotage.] 1. The state of one 
who dotes, now esp, through old age; feebleness 
of mind; folly; second childhood; senility. 
Also transf. a. The action or habit of doting 
upon aiw one; foolish affection; excessive fond- 
ness ME. ; that which is doted upon 1662. 

*. The world is in its d. 1766. Rabbinical dotages 
i8as. a, Merlyn felle in a dottage on the damoisel 
Malory. You shall . . Become Jove's d. 3:662, 

Dotal (ddh*t&l), a. 1513. [ad. L. dotalis, f. 
dotem,] Pertaining to a dower, dowry, or 
woman's marriage portion. 
fDo'tant. [f. Dote v. Cf. F. radotantd] « 
Dotard. Cor. v, ii. 47. 

Dotard (ddh't^d). ME. [In sense i, f. Dote 

V.4--ARD.] 

A, sb, %, An imbecile; now, usually, one who 
I is in his dotage, th. One who dotes {on some- 
I thing) i6oa, ta- (? a different word) A tree that 


has lost its top or branches, and of which the 
decayed trunk alone remains -1725. 

I. Thou were an olde dooterd and a foole Caxton. 
B. ad/.jsb, ns&dattrib.] i. Imbecile; in senile 
decay ME. t2. Of a tree : Remaining as a de- 
cayed trunk without branches -1787, Hence 
Do'tardly a. foolish. 

Dotarie, obs. f. Dotery. 

Dotation (d^t^-Jan). ME. [a. F., ad. L. do- 
tationem, f. dotare. f. dos, dotem}] The action 
of endowing; endowment. 

A general d. of the poorer citizens Merivale. 

fDote, sb.'^ ME. [f. Dote «;. 1 ] i. A dotard 
-1630. a. Dotage 1619. 

Dote (dJut), sbfi arch. 1515. [app. a. i6thc. 
F. dote, var. of dot\ see Dot sb.^] i. A woman's 
marriage portion. -fa. (Usu. in pi.) A 
, natural gift “1656. 

Dote, doat (d^ut), v. [Early ME. doten, 
dotien ~ MDu. doten to be crazy or siUy, to dote. J 
I. intr. To be silly, deranged, or out of one’s 
wits; to act or talk foolishly, a. Now esp. To 
be weak-minded from old age ME. 3* To 
be infatuatedly fond of\ to be foolishly in love 
Const, ■f'p/', upon, on. 1477. 4. To decay, as a 

tree. Now dial. ME. tS- trans. To cause to 
dote; to befool, infatuate -1611, To say 

or think foolishly -1612. 

I. Doting about questions, and strifes of wordes 
I Tim. vi. 4, 2. The parson, .is now old and doates 

1710. 3, You doate on her, that cares not for your 

loue Two Gent. iv. iv. 87. Hence Do’ted, doa'ted 
ppl. a. tdotard ; finfatuated ; of a tree, decayed in- 
side (dial.), Do’ter, doa*ter, one who dotes. 
tDo'tery, doterie, doting. 

Doth (d»j)), arch. 3rd pers. pres. ind. of Do v. 
Dotting, doatmg,z/^/.j-A ME. [f.DoTEz>.] 
The action of Dote v. ; an instance of this, 
Do'ting, doating,///. a. 1489. [f. as prec.] 
That dotes ; weak-minded ; foolishly fond ; of 
trees, decaying from age. Hence Do'tingly adv, 
Do-tish, doatish, a, arck. 1509. [f. Dote 
j^.i] Silly, childish. 

Dottaxd, obs. or dial. f. Dotard, sense 2. 
Dotted (dp’ted), ppl. a. 1772. [f. Dot z'.i] 
I. Formed of dots. a. Marked with or as with 
i dots 1821. 3. Furnished with a dot 1837. 

», A d. line 1772, 2. The back-ground . . is d. or 

j stippled 1821. 3. Thus a double dotted minim is 

equal to three crotchets and a quaver 1837. 

[ Dotter (dptoi), 1832. [f. Dot v. + -erI.] 
i One who or that which dots ; a hand-instru- 
ment used in embossing letters lor the blind. 

Put on the eyes [in bird’s-eye maple] by dabbing 
with the d, Spon. 

Dotterel (d^^T^rel), dottrel (d^^trel). ME. 
[f. Dote v, : see-REL.] i. A species of plover 
[Rudrornias morinellu^ : said to be so simple 
that it readily allows itself to be taken, a. A 
silly person {dial.) ME. 3. A doddered tree 
{dial.) 1568. 

I. This dotrell is a lytell fonde byrde, for it helpeth 
in maner to take it selfe 1526. a. Old idle dottrels 
t^les 1547. 

Dottle (d^?‘t*l). 1440. [f. Dot sb.^ + -le. ] 
fi. A plug -1743. ^ tobacco left 

unsmoked in a pipe 1825. 

Dotty (dp’ti), a. i8ia. [f. Dot sb.'^] i. 
Consisting of dots ; dot-like. a. Of unsteady 
gait. Hence fig. Silly 1870. 

Do*ty, a. dial. 1883. [conn. w. Dote v. 4, 
etc.] Of wood : Decayed, 

IlDouane (dwia'n, dwan). 1656. [Fr. ; see 
Divan.] A custom-house. Hence IjDouanier 
(dwany<^, a custom-house officer (in France or, 
by extension, elsewhere). 

IlDouar, dowar (dw*aj), 1829. [a. Arab. 
dddr.] A group of Arab tents arranged in a 
circle round an enclosure for the cattle. 

Douh, var. of DoOB. 

Double (dn*bl), a. (adv.) [ME. a. OF. 
dubie, doble, later double : — L. duplus twice us 
much, 1 duo •¥ -plus from tool pie- to fill] 

A. adj. I. Consisting of two combined ; two- 
fold ; forming a pair, coupled. Often with a 
smg, sb., *« * two^ or ‘ a couple of with pi. sb. 
Mli h. Doubled; bent, 'doubled up’ 1450. 
c. Having some essential part double 1469. d. 
Of flowers : Having the niimberof petalsdouhled 
or more by conversion of stamens and carpels 
into petals 1578. a. Having a twofold relation f 
of two kinds ; dual ; oocas. « ambiguous ME, 


8 (Ger. Ktfln). 4' (Fr. p«<> tt (Ger. M«Uer). (Fr. dwne). 5 (o«tl). S (g.) (there). e(/i)(t«w). J (Fr. tore). 5 (ffr, ton, earth). 
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3. Twice as much or many; multiplied by two. 
Const. of\ also ellipt, twice. ME. 4<. Of (or 
about) twice that denoted by the simple word ; 
of extra size, strength, amount 1472. b. Mus. 
Sounding an octave lower in pitch 1674. 5 * 

Acting in two ways at different times ; charac- 
terized by duplicity; false, deceitful ME. 

X, Like to a d. cherry .. Two louely berries molded 
on one stem Mids, N, in. ii. 209, A d. knock Dickens. 
Bent d. with pain {mad.). Phr. A d, horsei see 
Horse, a. Fye on doble entendement, and cloked 
adulacion Hall. 3. Let a d. portion of thy spirit be 
vpon me 2 Kings 9. 4. Senglebere, and othir that 
is dowhile 1500. D. foolscap, 27 by 17 Ure. A new 
coin, to be called a D.-FIonn 1S87. ^ Phr. Z>. ihm 

(Mil.) : formerly, a pace of 150 steps in the minute ; 
at present (1896), m the British Army, one of 165 steps 
of 33 inches to the minute. 5 He was d. in love and 
nothing pleyne Chaucer, He was , , either very d. or 
very inconstant Burnet. 

Phrases. D.-aciing ppl. a. acting in two directions, 
by two methods, etc, ; spec, of a steam-engine, worked 
by application of steam power on both sides of the 
piston. So D, action. D. algebra i algebra which 
deals with, two sets of quantities or relations. D. 
change (Bell-nnging) : one in which two pairs of bells 
change places. D. cone (Archit.) : a moulding com- 
posed of truncated cones joined base to base and top 
to top. D. consonant (Phonology) ; two instances of 
the same consonant coming together, as in 'whollyi 
-double letter ifl) below. i>.^«f/(Eccl.) : one on 
which thcantiphons arc recited inTull before and after 
psalms and canticles. D. first (U niv. coUoq.) : a place 
in the first clas,s in each of two final examinations in 
different subjects; one who takes such a place. D. 
letter', (a) a letter denoting two sounds, as ,*■ (= ks); 
(jb) in Printing^ two letteis combined in one type as 
ff, fi. D. point : in the Higher Geometry, a point 
common to two branches of a curve, or at which the 
curve has two tangents; a node, cusp, or conjugate 
point ; also an analogous point on a curved surface. 
£). snipe^ the greater snipe, Gallinago 7 najor. D. spar, 
a name for Iceland spar, as being double-refracting. 
Z>, star (Astrpn.); two stars so near as not to be 
separately visible without a telescope. D. 'Stopping 
(Mus.) : the simultaneous sounding of two (stopped) 
notes on two strings of a violin, etc. notes so played 
are called d.-siops. To work d. tides see Tide. £>. 
time : see 4 (quots.). I>. U ; name of the letter W. 

F Also in other phrases, as d. bar, curvature, entry, 
Gloucester, question, refraction, shuffle, tooth, etc., 
etc., for wnich see the sbs, 

B. adv, I. To twice the amount or extent; in 
two ways; twice, twice over, Doubly; in a 
couple ME. t 3 - After a numeral : = (so many) 
times ; -fold. (Occas. pleonastic, as sevenfold 
d, assevenfold.J -1698, 

I. Words brought into the world, to make men see 
d, Hobbes. To ride d. 150^. To carry d, 1078, 

_ Phr. Z>. orquit{s (Gambling): an expression imply- 
ing that the stake already due is either to be doubled, 
or to be cancelled, on the next issue ; hencey^. 

C. Double- m comb. 

X. Double adj. in parasynthetic combs., e. g. d.' 
Barred (having a d. bar or_ two bars), .chinned, -eyed, 
etc, ; d.-brooded, producing two broods in the year 
or season, as some insects ; -footed, tC'*) two-footed ; 
( 5 ) ^ diphpod (see Diplo-); -fronted, d.-faced; 
-leaded, having the lines of type widely separated , 
by means of d, leads; -lived, having two lives or 
manners of life ; tamphibious ; etc. 

a. Double adj. in comb, with sbs., forming a. adis., 
^ d,.action, ’.shift, etc. : d.-beat valve, {a) a valve 
in a Ijumjp affording two openinj^s for the water ; (/d 
a device m a steam-engine consisting of two connected 
conical valves between which steam is admitted so as 
to equalize the upward and downward pressure ; also 
called d.-seai valve, b. sbs. arising out of the ab.sol, 
or ellipt. use of those preceding, as D.-fack, etc. c, 
sbs., as d.-ripper. -runnerC ( 7 .-^,), t wo sleds connected 
by a plank, used by boys for coasting downhill ; etc. 

3. Vbs. formed from double adv. in comb, with vb.s. 
(or from double adj, with sbs.), as d.’.arm, .bar (to 
secure with d. bars), 4 oli, -damn, etc. 

4. Double adv. in comb. ; a. with pa. pples. or 
Dpi. adjs*, as d,.disiUkd, .stitched, etc. ; d.-cut, of a 
file « Cross-cut a. a; -bung, of sashes, those of 
which the window contains two, each movable sepa- 
ratelv” -Ironed, loaded with irons on both legs; 
-miled, of doth, milled twice to make it clo.ser and 
thicker; -fittuk, of a dial, having recesses for the 
hour hand and the seconds hand ; -worked, of a 
tree, twice budded or grafted. b. with pres, pples. 
w ppl. adjs., as d..rejraciing, etc, c- with adja, as 
d.concme, .comex, etc. d. with agent-nouns, as d-- 
breatber* an animal that breathes through, two 
nostrils. 

liable (d*i‘b’l), sk ME. [In branch the 
adj. used ellipt ; in II, noun of action from 
Double; v.] 

I. A double quantity; twice as much or 
many. a. A thing that is an exact repetition 
of another- fa. A duplicate (of a writing). 


Chiefly Sc. -'1752. b. A counterpart, c. spec. 
A wraith. 1798. 3. Technical senses : 

a. Bell.ringtng. A change, in which two pairs of 
bells change places, b. Double-headed shot. C. pi. 
A kind of thick narrow^ black ribbons for shoe-strings, 
d. Accidental duplication of a word or passage e. 
MU. A double pace ; see Double a. 4 (quots.). f. 
Lawn Tennis. A game played by two a side; also 
two faults in succession, g. An actor or singer who 
takes two parts in the same piece, as in case of absence 
of another performer, h. Whist, A game in which 
one side scoies five before the other scores three, 
i. Often ellipt. ; e.g. = double bed, feast, flower, line, 
star, etc. 

I. Ten, which is the d. of five Jowett. a. The fetch 
or d. of the Gottingen student Hone. 3. e. The men 
cheering, broke out into a d-,and at last into a regular 
race Russell. b. That‘s two doubles and the rub 
Dickens. 

II. I. A fold ; a folded piece of stuff. ? Obs. 
1602. 2. A sharp turn in running, as of a hunted 
hare ; also, of a river ; fig. an evasive turn or 
shift 1592. 

X. Rowled up in seaven-fould doubles Of plagues 
Marston. 2, Phr. To give one the d., i. e. the slip. 
Double (dz7*b’l), V. [ME. duhlen, dohlen, 
doublen, a, OF. duller, dobler, doubler : — L. 
duplare (less ccymvcioxi^^duplicare) f\ i. frans. 
To make double ; to make twice as much, as 
many, or as great ; to multiply by two ; to put 
two in place of one. Also absoL 2. intr. (for 
refi.) To increase twofold ME. ; of flowers, to 
become double 1882. fg. irons. To repeat; to 
redouble; to make a duplicate of [Sc.) -1805. 
fb. intr. or absol. To speak with repetition of 
sounds (rare) -1621. 4. Mil. a. trans. To in- 

crease (ranks or files) to twice their length by 
marching others up into them. b. intr. Of 
ranks or files : To march up into the other ranks 
or files so as to double them 1598. c. trans. 
{colloq.) To couple with 1837. 5. Mil. intr. 

To go ‘at the double* 1890. 6, trans. To line 
or add a second layer of material to ME. 7- 
To bend over, so as to bring the two parts into 
contact or proximity ; to fold ; to close, clench 
(the hand or fist). Often with ufi ME. Also 
intr. (for refi,). 8. Naut, (trans.) To sail round 
or to the other side of (a cape or point) 1548 ; 
intr. to get round. 9. intr. To turn sharply in 
running; to turn back on one's course 1596 ; fig. 
to make evasive turns or shifts. lObs. 1530. 

X. I doubled my pace De Fok. To d. a vowel 
Roby, Phr. To d. a pari ; to act as the double of oi 
substitute for another player ; also fig. a. The cir- 

culation doubled 1882. 3. This knaues tongue begins 
to d. 2 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 94. 7. The page is doubled 

down Dryden, Phr. To d, up ; to make to bend, as 
by a blow ; hence to cause to collmise {^slanf). 8. 
To d. the Cape of Good Hope 1665. Phr. To \ 

d. upon (Mil., etc.); to get lound so as to enclose be- j 
tween two fires. 9. Seehow he doubles, like a hunted 
hare Dryden. fig. Why hast thou dealt thus craftely 
And doubled so with mee 1578, 

Double-banked (-bseqkt),^!. 1697. [para- 
sy nth. f. double bank.^ a. Having pairs of oppo- 
site oars pulled by rowers on the same bench ; 
or, having two rowers at each oar. b. Double-' 
hanked fngate : one carrying guns on two decks ; 
a Double-banker. Double-bank v., to provide 
thus with rowers ; also iransf. and absol. 
Double-barrelled, -eled, a. 1709. Of a 
fire-arm ; Having two barrels ; fig. double, 
twofold. 

Double-bass (dz?:b’l,b?i*s). 1727. [f. Double 
rt'. 4 + Bass, after It. Contrabasso.J The 
largest and deepest-toned instrument of the 
violin class- 

Double-bitt, 2^. 1833. [SeeBiTT.] Naut. 
To pass (a cable) twice round the bitts, or round 
two pairs of bitts. 

Double-bitted, 1816. [See Bit j/aI] 

Having two bits. 

Double-breasted, flf. 1701, Ofacont, etc. : 
Having the two sides of the breast made alike, 
so as to button on either side. 

Double*-cro*ss, rd. slang. 1874. [f. Double 
a. + Cross sk x8. J An act of treachery to botli 
parties, esp* by pretended collusion with eacli; 
also more widely, Double-crosa v., -cro»»er. 
DoU’ble-dealer, r547. [£ next,] One who 
acts with duplicity. 

Dou*ble-dealing, double dealing, mU. sk 
1539. [See Double a. 5.J Action marked by 
dmlicitVi Also as ppl. a, 

Dotible*<lecker« coUoq. [parasynth. f. 


double deck.'\ * h ship with two decks above 
the water-line.’ Also, A street-car having seats 
on top as well as inside. 

Double-dye, v. 1602* [f. Double advj\ 

To dye twice ; fig. to stain deeply, as, a double-, 
dyed scoundrel, 

Double-e*nder. 1865. I. Anything having 
two ends alike ; spec, a gun-boat rounded fore 
and aft (U.S.). 2. Across-cut sawing machine^ 
with two adjustable circular saws, for sawing 
both ends of timber. 

II Double entendre (d«bl ahtandr). 1673. 
[rare obs. F.=s=double entente.'j A double mean- 
ing ; a word or phrase having a double sense, 
esp. as used to convey an indelicate meaning. 
Double-face. 1892. a. (As two words) 
‘ Duplicity ’ ; double-dealing, b. [dou'dle-face) A 
double-faced person. 

Double-faced (-ffist), a. 1575. i- Having 
two faces or aspects ; of a fabric, finished on 
both sides 1589. a. fig. Facing two ways ; in- 
sincere. 

2. Double-fac'd men God ahhorreth 1577. 

Dou'ble-ganger (-gseqai). 1830. [ad. Ger. 
doppelgdnger.'] The apparition of a living per- 
son; a double, a wraith. 

Dou*ble-ha:nded,^2. 1611. i. Two-handled, 
3. Having two hands ; fig. capable of two ap- 
plications 1665. 

Dou*ble-hea:ded, 1542. Having a double 
head or two heads, two-headed [lit. ^ndfig.). 

Double-headed shot '. a shot consisting of two balls 
joined together. Double-headed snake 5= Amphis- 
B.ENA 2. 

Double-bea*der. U.S. 1869. a. A kind of 
firework, b. A railway train having two engines. 
Dou'ble-bea rted, a. 1552. [See Double 
a. 5.J Having a double heart; deceitful, dis- 
sembling. 

Dou-ble-lo'Ck, v. 1592. trmis. To lock by 
two turns of the key 
Bid Suspicion double-lock the door Shaks. 
Double meaning, sb. 1551. = Doubljc 

ENTENDRE. So Dou’ble-meaning a. 
Dou’ble-mi nded, a. 1552. Having two 
minds; undecided or wavering in mind; ^also, 
formerly, Having two meanings. 

A double minded man is vnstable in all his ways 
fas. i. 8. 

Doubleness(cl2?-b’lne&). ME. [ f. Double a. ] 
I. The quality or state of being double or two- 
fold. 2, The character of being double in ac- 
tion or conduct; duplicity, treachery ME. 
Dou*ble-qui:ck, (Z. (jr/;. , 1822. ^.adj. 

Mil. Applied to the quickest step next to the 
run; see Double a. 4 (quots.). b. sb. Double- 
quick pace or time; «= 1 ) 0 UBU 2 3 e ; also^y?/ 

c. adv. In double-quick time. 

In the U.S. army, Double-quick time is identical 
with the * double time now in force in the British 
Army, for which see Double a, 4 (quots.). 

! Doublerl (d»*bbr). ME. [a. AF. 

dobler, duller : — duplarhtm liquid measure, 
bag, purse, f. duplus.'] A large plate or dish. 
Doubler 2 (do-bbi). 155a. [f. Double z/.; 
cf. F. doubkurJ] One who or that which makes 
double; esp. FJectr. A machine intended to 
multiply, by repeated doubling, a very .small 
quantity of electricity, till it became sufficient 
to affect an electrometer, give sparks, etc. 
Double-reef, v. 1703. tram. To reduce 
the spread of (a sail] by taking in two reefs. 
Double-sbot, V. 1824. To load with a 
double quantity of shot. Also fig. 

Doublet (<l»*blet). ME. [a. F., f. double 
-I--RT.1 I. A close-fitting body-garment, with 
or without sleeves, worn by men from the 
14th to the 18th centuries. Now ilht 2, 
One of two things precisely alike; one of a 
pair or couple; a duplicate copy; ph twins. 
spec. b. Phihl. One of two word.s (in the same 
language) representing the samii ultimate word 
but differentiated in form, as cloak and clock, etc. 
c. Printing. Double sk 3 d. 3. ikming. 
(pi.) a. The same number turning up on both 
the dice at a throw 1450. f b. An old game at 
tables or backgammon -1684. 4. A pair or 

couple 1816; spec, a combination of two simple 
lenses 1831. 5. A counterfeit jewel composed 

of two pieces of * crystal ' cemented together 
with a layer of colour between them, or of m 
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thin slice of a gem cemented on a piece of glass 
or inferior stone 1449. 

I. Phr. D. and hose ; esp. as the typical masculine 
attire ; also as a sort of undress, or dress for active 
pursuits, \lron or stone d . ; a prison, 

Doubleton (d»*b*lt3n). Cards. 1906. [After 
si^leionJ] Two cards only of one suit in a hand. 
fDouble-tongue. ME. i.Buplicity of speech. 
(Prop, two wds.) ME. only. st.Herh. The shrub 
Ruscus Hypoglossum -1601. 
Double-tongtied(-togd),fl. ME. [f.DouBLE 

a, 5.] Deceitful or insincere in speech. 

Thou art but a double-tongued Christian De Foe. 

Doubling (d27*blii]), jA me. [-ingI.] 

1. Twofold increase ; multiplication by two. 

b. 'The second distillation of low wines’ 

(Knight). a. concr. The lining of a garment; 
esp, in Her. 1572. 3. Naut. a. A piece of timber 

fitted on to the bitts; fir-lining. b. The lining 
of a ship with an extra layer of planking; also, 
the extra layer, c. pL That part of a mast be- 
tween the trestletrees and the cap. 4. Building. 

‘ The double course of shingles or slates at the 
eave of a house ' (Knight). 5. The folding of 
anything ; a fold 163^ 6. A sudden turn in 

running; fig. an evasion; double-dealing 1573. 

Doubloon (d27blM n). 1622. [a. F. doublon^ 
or Sp. dohlon, augm. oidohle Double.] A Span- 
ish gold coin, orig._— 2 pistoles ; now =■ £t. 

II Doublure (dwblwT). 1886. [F.; =* lining".] 
An ornamental lining, usually of leather, on the 
inside of a book-cover. 

Doubly (dzj’bli), adv. ME. [f. Double a. 
+ -ly 2.] 1. In two ways, or twice as much, 

a. With duplicity ME. 

I. Here we synnen doubli Wyclif. D. sorry 1789. 

a. Let him not deale d. with vs 1585. 

Doubt (daut), sb. [ME. a. OF. dute, dote, 
doute^ vbl. sb. f. donter to doubt. As to the b, 
see Doubt t/.] i. The (sitbjective) state of un- 
certainty as to the truth or reality of anything. 
With pi . : A feeling of uncertainty as to some- 
thing, b. The condition of being (objectively) 
uncertain ; a state of affairs giving occasion to 
uncertainty ME. t2. A doubtful matter or 
point; a difficulty -1693. t3« Apprehension, 

dread, fear -1659; danger, risk -1596. 

X. Your wordes bring me in a d. 1559. Modest D. 
is cal’d The Beacon of the wise TV. ^ Cr. n. ii. 16. 

b. To give the defendant the benefit of the d. 189a. 
They dare not, for dought of Kyng Charlemayne 

D. Berners. Well approv'd in many a d. Spenser. 
Phrases To make d. : to doubt, to be uncertain. 
Ho d.: doubtless. Without d.i certainly; ffearlessly. 

Doubt (dant), v. Pa. t. and pple. doubted. 
[ME. dtiten, douten, a. OF. dufer, douier, etc. 

L, dubitai'c, related to dulius. Artificially 
spelt doubt'" after L.] 

1. 1, intr. To be in doubt; to be undecided 
in opinion or belief, a. Irons. To be uncertain 
or divided in opinion about ; to call in question ; 
to mistrust ME. ta. To hesitate, scruple, 
delay ; with infi?i. -1743. 

X. Hee that never doubted, scarce ever well-beleeved 
1633. a. Doctors d. that Merry W. v. v. 183. It 
was never doubted but that one partner might bind 
the rest 1817. 3. Mr. Locke hath not doubted to 

assert [etc.] Fielding. 

n. I. trajis. To dread, fear, be afraid ME. 

2. In weakened sense : To apprehend; to sus- 
pect (arch.) 1509. t3- To fear ; to be 

afraid. [ m OF. se douter.’] -1320. t4' To be 

in fear; to be afraid <5/ -1587. ts- impers. To 
make (a person) afraid -162c, 

X. I d., I d., I have been beguOed Scott. 3. They 
doubted .some sinister motive Prescott. I d. that 
Thackeray did not write the Latin epitaph Trollope. 
5. The virtue.*! of the valiant Caratach, More doubts 
mo than all Britain B'lktcher. So Dou’btable a. 
doubtful, questionable; redoubtable, tDotfbtance, 
doubt ; dread, Hence DoU’bter. Dou'bting a,, -ly 
adn., -ness. 

Doubtful (dau’tful),!*. ME. [f. Doubt + 
-imL.l I. Of things : Involved in doubt; uncer- 
tain ; Indistinct, ambiguous, b. Of uncertain 
i.5sue 1562. c. Of questionable character 1838. 
d. Pros. That may be either longer short 1871. 
2* Of persons: Divided or unsettled in opinion; 
in doubt; undetermined, hesitating X509. ta* 
To be feared ; dread -1556, t4. Gmng cause for 
apprehensions -1776. +5. Full of fear; appre- 
hensive -1791# 6. as A doubtful person or 

thing 1589. 

I* whether he were a God or man, Is doutful Galk. 


The d. Chance of War Manley. She never employed 
d. agents or sinister measures Prescott. 2. The 
king was d., and could not resolve De Foe. He was 
d. of the prospects of the rebellion Froude. 4. The 
d. and dangerous situation of the empire Gibbon. 5, 

I hear things which make me d. and anxious Burke. 
Hence Dou’btful-ly adv , -ness. 

Doubtless (dati'tles). ME. [f. Doubt sb. 

+ -LESS.] 

A. adj. Free from doubt ; undoubted, indu- 
bitable; tfree from apprehension. 

Pretty childe, sleepe doubtlesse, and secure Shaks. 

B. Without doubt; unquestionably, cer- 
tainly (now generally concessive) ME. ; often in 
a weaker sense; = No doubt 1664. 

Of good things, the greater good is most excellent? 
D. Berkeley. So Dou*btlessly adv. 
fDou'btous, doutous, a. [ME. a. OF., mod. 
F. douteux, f. doute Doubt sb. ; cf. despit ous.'] 
I. Doubtful -1532. 2. Doubting -1490. 3. 

Fraught with terror -1500. 

IlDouc (duk). 1774. [a. F., a. Cochin.] A 
species of monkey (Semnopithecusnemeus) found 
in Cochin China. 

Douce (d«s), <35. [ME. douce, dowce, a, OF. 
dolz, dols. dozest later douxt fem. douce : — L. 
dulcis sweet.] fi. Sweet, pleasant --1614. 2. 

Quiet, steady, sedate. Sc. and n. dial. 1728. 

[ I. Y-born in d. fraimce ME. a. A d, woman she 
was, civil to the customers Scott. 

Doucepere ; see Douzepers. 

Doucet (dw*set), dowset (dau’set), ME. 
[a. F. doucet. doucette. dim. of doux. douce ; 
also sb. See also Dulcet,] ti. A sweet dish 
-1 640. 1 3. A kind of flute -1450. 3. Hunting, 

(pi.) The testicles of a deer 1611. 

II Douceur (dx^sor). ME. [a. F. Romanic 

type *dol(ore. "^dulgore. for L. dulcorem. f. 
dulcis. In ME. app. naturalized.] ti. Sweet- 
ness and pleasantness of manner; amiability 
-1793. ta. A complimentary phrase or speech 
-1807. 3. A gratuity ; a bribe 1763. 

3. Her lord has., added.. little douceurs.. to her 
jointure 1763. 

Douche (d«J, dwj), sb. 1766. [a. F. douche 
spout, stream of water : — (ult.) L. type ^ducti- 
are, f. ductus, f. ducere to lead.] A jet or stream 
of water, or the like, applied to some part of the 
body, generally for medicinal purposes; the 
application of this ; an instnimentfor administer- 
ing it. Hence Douche v. to administer a d. to. 
IlDoucine (dz/sfn). 1726. [F.] Archit. = 
Cyma recta ; see CvMA. 

Doucker, obs. f. Ducker. 

Dough (d<?u), sb. [A Com. Teut. sb. ; OE. 
ddh, gen. ddies : — OTeut. *daigoz, f. stem dig-, 
deig- to form of clay, to knead ; cf. Skr. dih-, 
L. fig-, fiugere; cf. Gr. rerxo?.] i- A mass 
consisting of flour or meal moistened and 
kneaded into a paste, ready to be baked into 
bread, etc. ; paste of bread. 2. Any soft pasty 
mass 1559. 3- Money 18^1. 

1. {My) cake is d. ; my project has failed, bee Tam. 
Skr. V. i.145. Comb.', d.-brake, -kneader, -maker, 
-mixer, machines for kneading and mixing d. ; -head 
{U.S.), a fool; -raiser, ‘ a pan in a bath of heated 
water, to maintain a temperature in the d. favorable 
to fermentation ’ (Knight). 

Dou*gh-baked,///. a. Now dial. 1592. [f. 
Dough j^. + Bake v.'] Imperfectly baked, so 
as to remain doughy ; hence, imperfect ; defi- 
cient in intellect, etc. ; feeble, ‘ soft 
Dou*gh-bird. local U. S. The Eskimo 
curlew {Numenius borealis). 

Dou*gh-boy. 1685. i. A boiled flour 
dumpling, a. U.S, An infantry soldier 1867. 
Dou'gh-flace, doughfece. U.S. 1833. i. 
A face resembling dough. 2. One who is easily 
moulded or worked upon; formerly, in U.S. 
politics, applied to Northern politicians who 
were unduly compliant to the South, in the 
matter of slavery, etc. So Dou*gh-faced a. 
Doughnut local Eng. and U.S. 

1809. A small cake made of dough, and fried 
or boiled in lard. 

Dough-trough (dJu*tr^f). ME. A trough 
or vessel in which dough is placed to rise; also 
» dough - raiser ; see Dough sb . 

Doughty (dau‘ti), a. [OE. dyktig, from 
an OTeut. so. ^duhtig, i. dugan ; see Dow 
The phonology is obscure. See N.E.D.] 


a (Ger. KSlu). H (Fr. p,M). U (Ger, M«Her). « (Fr. dwne). S (c«rl). e (&•) {that). 


Capable, virtuous; valiant, formidable: now 
somewhat arch,, and often joc. 

K3mg Arthur was .. bolde and doubty of body 
Caxton. Of his duchtie Deidis and Justice done 
Stewart. Hence Dotfghtilyai^'t/. Doii’ghtiness. 

Doughy (d^u'i), a. 1601. [f. Dough sb. + 
-yi.] Of the nature of dough; like dough 1601. 

All the unbak’d and dowy youth of a nation Alt’s 
Well IV. V. 3. Hence Dou'ghiness. 

Doulocracy, var. of DulocracYc 

Doum (daum, d^m). Also doom. 1801. 
[Arab.] A palm (Hyphxne Thebaica) found in 
Egypt, having a dichotomously divided trunk, 
and an edible fruit about the size of an apple. 
Usu. d.-palm. 

Dour (d^r), a. Sc. and n. dial. ME. [ad. 
L. durus.'] I. Hard, stern. 2. Obstinate, 
sullen 1470. 

1. A d. and hard lyfe 1596. 2. D. men 1572. Hence 
Dou*r-ly adv., -ness. 

Doura, var. Durra, Indian millet. 

Douse (daus), sb. 1625. [f. Douse z/.i] A 
dull heavy blow. 

Douse (daus), z/.l 1559. [In sense i, ? conn, 
w. MDii. dossenl] fi. trans. To strike, punch 
-1736. 3. Naut. To strike (a sail) ; to lower or 

slacken suddenly or in haste ; to close (a port- 
hole) 1627. 3. To doff 1785. 4. (? a different 

wd.) To dout (a light) 1785. 5. To stop 18870 

2. D. the ports 1802. 4 Phr. Dowse the glim 

(slang) = put out the light. Hence Dou’ser, a heavy 
blow. 

Douse (daus), w. 2 1600. [? echoic.] fi. 

trans. To plunge vigorously in water or the 
like -1662. 2. To throw water over; to drench 

1606. 3. intr. To plunge or be plunged in 

water 1603. Hence Dou*ser, one who drenches. 

Douse, Douser, etc. ; see Dowse, etc. 

Dousing-chock, -rod ; see under Dowse v. 

Dout (daul), V. Now dial. 1526. [fused f. 
do out', see Do z'.] trans. To put out (a fire 
or light). Hence Dout sh. an extinguisher. 
Dou'ter, one who or that which douts. 
IlDouzaine (d^^z€*n). 1682. [Fr. = Dozen, 
q. Y.] Chanziel Islands. A body of twelve men 
representing a parish. Hence Douzainier 
(dwzSma-a), one of such a body. 
fDouzepers (d/z^zapeois), sb.;pl. ME. [a. 
OF. dome per (s, mod. F. dozise pah's twelve peers. 
In Eng. ^ finally treated as one word, with a 
singular.] In the Romances, the twelve peers 
or paladins of Charlemagne. In History, ap- 
plied to the twelve great peers, spiritual and 
temporal, of France. (See Du Cange s. v. Pa^'es 
Franeix) Also transf. 

Dove (d2?v). [OE. "^dufe, not found. Perh. 
a deriv. of dut- to dive, dip (see Dive). See 
also Culver.] i. A bird of the Columbidx, or 
pigeon family. 

Formerly applied to all the species of pigeon native 
to or known in Britain ; but now often restricted to 
the Turtle-dove, and its congeners. 'I'he dove, as the 
type of gentleness and harmlessness, occupies an im- 
portant place in Christian symbolism. 

2. fig. and transf. (see quots.) ME. 3. An 
image of a dove as a symbol of innocence, etc. ; 
also, the vessel enclosing the pyx, formerly used 
in the East and in France 1513. 

j. Voices of the well-contented doves Tennyson 
a, Holy Spirit, heavenly D. Watts. He will be a d, 
of peace to your ark Lytton, She i.s coming, my d., 
my dear Tennyson. 

Comb . ; d.-colour, a warm grwwith a tone of pink 
or purple; -dock, the coltsfoot; -flower 
dove's-foot, the plant Geranium molle, and some 
other small species of cranesbill; -hawk, the </.- 
coloured falcon or hen-harrier {Cirpes cyaneus ) ; 
-plant, an orchid of Central America, Ferisieria 
data ; -tick, a blind mite parasite on pigeons. 

Dove (d<i«v), occas. pa. t of Dive v. 
Dovecot, -cote (dwwkpt). ME. [f. Dove 
sh. -I- Cot, Cote. J A house for doves or pigeons ; 
usually placed at a height above the ground, 
with opening.s, and internal piovision for roost- 
ing and breeding. Also//. 

Like an Eagle in a Doue-coat Cor. v. vi. 115, 

Do’ve-ey-.ed, a. 17x7. Having eyes like a 
dove; meek, or soft-eyed; as, Dove-eyed Hope. 

Do'vebouse. ME. A house for cloves ; a 
dovecot. Also atlrih. 

Dovekie (dx^wki). i8ai. [Sc. dim. of 

An Arctic bird, the Black Guillemot. . 

e (3) (r<f»a), ^ (Fr, iairt), $ [fir, ton, #«rth). 
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Dovelet (dz^'vlet). 1825. A little dove. 
Dovelike (d2?*vl3ik), a» and adv. 157 7» 

Like a dove ; after the manner of a dove. 

Thou.. Dove-like satst brooding on the vast Abyss 
Milton. 

Dover's powder. 1854. [Name of Thomas 
Dover (d. 1742).] A pharmaceutical prepara- 
tion of opium and ipecacuanha. 

Dovetail (d2?*vt<^l),5<5. 1565. i. Something 
in the shape ot a dove’s tail ; spec, a tenon cut 
in the shape of a dove's tail spread, to fit into 
a mortise of corresponding shape ; also, a mor- 
tise shaped to receive such a tenon 1674. a. = 
D. joint : A joint composed of these. 

Comb. : d.-mouldine, yi a moulding arranged 
in the form of a senes of figures like dove-tails ; 
-saw, a saw employed in making dovetails. 

Do'Vetail, 1657. P^ec. sb.] I. t?'ans. 
To fit together or join by means of dovetails. 
Const, in, into, to, To adjust exactly so 

as to form a continuous whole 1815. 3. intr. 

To fit into each other, so as to form a compact 
and harmonious whole 1817. 

Dovey (dz?*vi). 1769. [f. Dove + -y *.] A 
teim of affection : cf. Lovey, 
f DO'visli, a. 1537. Of or pertaining to the 
dove ; dovelike -1546. 

Doveyshe simplicitie, serpentlike wysdome 1546. 

Dow (don), Now Sc. and n. dial. [An 
original Teut. preterite-present vb. (see Can, 
Dare, May) : OE. dugan to avail, be strong, 
good, worthy : — ^OTeut. dugan."] ti, intr. To 
be good, strong, virtuous. Only OE. fa. To 
be valid, or of value ; to be good for anything 
-1788. f 3. To avail. Chiefly impers. -1590. 
t4. To become, behove. Usually impers. -ME. 
5. To be able (to do something) ME. 6. To 
thrive, prosper 1674. _ 

S. I never dowed to bide a hard turn o’ wark in my 
life Scott. 

fDow, ME. [a. F. doucr L. dot are ^ f. 
dos, dotem,"] i. = Endow 2. -1483. a. To in- 
vest wit/t -1450. 3. To bequeath. Chaucer. 
Dow, earlier f. Dhow, q. v. 

Dowable (dau-ab'l),a!. 1535. [2i.AF.d02v- 
able, f. F, douer, Dow t/.®] Capable of being 
endowed; entitled to dower. 

Dowager (dau'Ai.ijoi). 1530. [z.. OF. doua- 
gere, -iere, etc., fern, of douagier, etc. (=mod,F. 
douairier), t douage dower. 1 A widow who is 
in the enjoyment of some title or some property 
that has come to her from her deceased husband. 
Often added to the title so enjoyed, as princess-, 
queen-d., d.-duchess, etc. b. fa^niharly. An 
elderly lady of dignified demeanour 1870. 

I haue a Widdow Aunt, a d., Of great reuennew 
Mids. IT. I. i. 157. Hence Dowagerism, the con- 
dition of a d. 

Dowcet(e, obs. ff. Doucet, Dulcet. 
Dowd (daud), 5 ^.^ ME. [?] A person whose 
dress and appearance are devoid of smartness 
and brightness, 

Dowd, sh.'^ Now dial. 1749. A woman’s 
or night-cap. 

Dowd, dowed, ppl. a . ; see Dow v.^ 
Dowdy (daivdi). 1581. [Aderiv.ofDowD.] 
A sh. A woman or girl unattractively dressed, 
without smartness or brightness. ^ 

The Duchesse of Albemarfe, who is ever a plain 
homely d. Pepys. 

B. adj. Shabbily dull in colour or appearance; 
without brightness or freshness 1676, 

A dress., d, with age Trollope, Ashy, d. young 
woman i860. HenceDow’dily adv. Dow*dmess. 
X)ow*dyisii<«. somewhat d. Dowdylsm, d. char- 
acter or quality. 

Dowel (dan*^), sh. ME. [? answering to 
MLG. dovel, Ger. dbhel plug, tap (of a cask, etc.). 
Cf. OF. doelU, douelle barrel-stave; but the 
change of sense is a difficulty.] i. A headless 
pin, peg, or bolt, of wood, metal, etc., serving 
to fasten together two pieces of wood, stone, etc, , 
by penetrating into the substance of both pieces, 
a. A plug of wood driven into a wall to receive 
nails. [Ger. ddbel, dUbel,'] 

Comb , : d.-bit, a boring-tool of semi-cylindrical 
form terminating in a conoidal edge? a spoon-bit \ 
-joint, a junction formed by means of dowels; -pin 
■= sense x ; -pointer, a tool for pointing the ends of 
dowels. Plence Dowel v. to fasten with dowels, 
f Dower, sh,^ ME. [Cf. OF. dmz/re, var, of 


donve ditch, dyke, etc.] A burrow (of rabbits, 
or the like) -1490. 

Dower (dau-ai), sh.^ ME. [a. OF. douaire, 
etc., ad. late L. dotarvum, f. L. dotare.~\ i. 
The portion of a deceased husband's estate 
which the law allows to his widow for her life. 
2. = Dowry 2, f3. ME. 3. Jig. Endowment 
ME. 

1. Her part and dowyer of my godes ME. z. Choose 
thou thy husband, and He pay thy d. Shaks. 3. _ A 
mortal Song we sing, by d. Encouraged of celestial 
power WoRDSw, Comb., as d.-house, -land. 

Dower (dau'sj), v. 1605. [f. Dower 5'^.“] 

1. trans. To give a dowry to; to endow. 2. To 

endow with scay gift, talent, or power 1793. 3* 

intr. To take or receive dower 1848. 

a. Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn 
Tennyson. 

fDoweress. X519. [f. Dower + -ess.] A 
widow holding a dower -1823. 

Dowerless (dan -axles), a. 1605. [f. Dower 
sb. 2 4- -LESS. ] Portionless. 

Dowie, dowy (dau*i, do*wi), a. Sc. and n. 
dial. 1508. [—x(i\h Q. dolly. Prob. a deriv. 

of ME. dol, doll Dull.] Dully and lonely, 
dreary, dismal. 

Dowl (daul). Now dial. ME. [? related to 
Down One of the filaments of a feather; 
down, fluff. 

Dowlas (dan-las). 1529. [f. Daoulas or 

Doulas, SE. of Brest in Brittany.] fa. A coarse 
kind of linen, much used in the i6th and 17th 
centuries, b. A strong calico, now made in 
imitation of this. Also attrib. 

Doulas, filthy Doulas i Hen. IV, in. iil 79. 

fDowment. 1552. [f.Dowzr,2] Endowment; 
the giving of dower -1628. 

Down (daun), shl\ [OE. d-dn fern., hill = 
ODu, ddna (MDu. dtl 7 ie, etc.). ?Of Celtic origin ; 
cf, OIr. ddn hill, Welsh din, etc.] -fi. A hill 
-1653. 2. An open expanse of elevated land; 

spec, in pi., the treeless undulating chalk up- 
lands of the south and south-east of England; 
serving chiefly for pasturage ; also, similar tracts 
elsewhere ME. 3. A sand-hill, Dune 1523. 
4. The Downs ; the part of the sea within the 
Goodwin Sands, off the east coast of Kent, a 
famous rendezvous for ships. (It lies opposite 
the eastern end of the North Downs.) 1460. 5. 
Applied to a breed of sheep raised on the chalk 
downs of England. Cf. Southdown. 1831. 

2. ^ My boskie acres, and my vnshrubd downe Temp. 
IV. i. 8r. By dale and d. We dwell Scott. 3. Over 
the downs of sand by the sea side Carte. 4. Sir 
Simon Mondford . . was appoynted to kepe the downes, 
and the five Portes Hall. 

Down (daun), ME. [a. ON. dTm, nom. 
dilnn down.] i. a. The first feathering of young 
birds, b. The fine soft under plumage of fowls, 
used for stuffing beds, pillows, etc. Also fig. 

2. lienee, a. The hair as it first shows itself on 
the face 1380. b. The pubescence on some 
plants and fruits ; the soft feathery pappus of 
some seeds ME. c. Any feathery or fluffy sub- 
stance 1626. 

X. Of downe of puie doves white Chaucer. Jig. 
Must I break from the d. of thy embraces, To put on 
steel B'ord. a. The callow d. began To shade my 
chin Dryden. 

attrib. and Comb., as d.-bed, ’pillow, etc. ; d.-tree, 
the cork-wood, Ochroma Lagopusi -weed, FUago 
germanica. 

Down, 1611. [Down used subst., 
or ellipt. for ' downward motion '. | ft. The 
burden of a song -1656. 2. A descent; a re- 

verse of fortune, Usu. in phr. ups and downs. 
1710. 3. collog. A tendency to be ' down upon ' 
1893. 4- A cry of down with 1889. 

Down (daun), a. 1565. [Down adv.^ used 
attrib., or by ellipsis of some ppl. wd.J i. Di- 
rected downwards ; descending ; of a train or 
coach ; Going down, i.e, in Great Britain, away 
from London. Hence transf. 1851. a. Down- 
cast, dejected, Obs. (exc. prcdicatively.) 1645. 

X. To cross the line to the <£ platform x8§5* 

Down (daun), adv. [In late OE. dune^ ddn, 
apbet. f. addne ADOWN, q, v.] 1. In a descend- 

ing direction (real or imaginary) ; from above, 
or towards that which is below ; from a higher 
to a lower place or position ; to the ground. 
Also vaguely in up and d., often »» to and fro ; 

I see Up. 2. In a low or lower situation or posi- 
I tion, or one conventionally viewed as lower; on 


the ground ME. 3. Into or in a fallen, sitting, 
or overthrown position or posture ME. 4. 
Prostrate with sickness; ill 1710, 5. Below the 

honzon ME. 6. Below the surface or to the 
bottom of water 1659. 7. Downstairs, or to 

the dining-room, to dinner 1592. 8. Down the 

throat 1582. 9. In reference to payment : (Laid) 
upon the table or counter; (paid) at the instant 
1557. 10. In writing : with write, note, set, etc. 

See the vbs. 1576. ii. From an earlier to a 
later time ME. 12. To or at a lower amount, 
rate, or price 1573. 13. Into or m a lower or 

inferior condition, low spirits, a state of depres- 
sion, defeat, or the like ME. 14. To a smaller 
bulk or finer consistency 1675. ^5- Into or in 

a state of subsidence 1590. 16. Into a weaker 

quality 1816. 17. slang. Aware, wide-awake 

1812. 18. With ellipsis of a verb ; e.g. of CQ 77 ie, 

go, sit, kneel, lie ME. ; of go, in sense ‘ be 
swallowed’ {lit. and Jig.) 1580; oiput, etc. 1820; 
so d. with; also used in ballad refrains, without 
meaning 1598. 

I. He a lighted downe of his horse Hall. In our 
journey d. Goldsm. To go d. from Oxford {viodi). 
2. The tide was d. 1894. 3. Fold it d. 1669. Fourd. 
and three to play 1894. 4. We have now about 50 

men d. 1712. $. The sun had gone d. 1849. 6. When 
Kempenfelt went d. Cowper. 8. A bitter potion that 
is soon d. 1660. 9. For a lump sum d. 1894. 10. 

Much Ado IV. ii. 17. xx. D. from the time of Moses 
1662. X2. Cutting d. his salary Macaulay. 13. Who 

canraysehim, that Fortune will have downe Drayton. 
X4. He. melted it [New Coll, plate] downe Wood. 
x5. D. dropt the breeze Coleridge. 18. Downe 
therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke Shaks. 

Phrases. D. on. a. Aware of, ‘up to * {slang). 
b. To be d. on {upon) : to fall upon, attack (from a 
superior position); to treat severely. D. east (Z 7 ..S\): 
into or in the eastern sea-coast districts of New 
England, esp. Maine. Also as ad/, and sb. Hence 
D.-easter. D. south: into or in the south; in 
D.S. into or in the Southern States. D. to the 
ground {collog.) : completely. 

•IJ f’or Down- in comb., see Downcast, Down- 
come, etc. 

Down (daun), prep. 1508. [Down adv. 
construed with an object.] i. In a descending 
direction along, through, or into; from a higher 
to a lower part of 1508 at a lower part of 1769. 
2. To (or at) what is regarded as a lower pai t 
of; along the course or extent of 1674. 3* The 
prep, and its object may be used as an advb. 01* 
attrib. phrase ; 2&md. -river, -st 7 xa 77 i,-iow 7 i 1645. 

I. Such notes as. .Drew iron tears d. Pluto’s cheek 
Milt Three miles d. the river De Fok. 2. Phr. 
Up and d. : see Up. D. toztm : Into the town ; down 
in the town. D. (the) wmd : see Wind. 

Down, V. 1682. [f. Down adv. in ellipt. 
uses; see above.] i. trans. To bring, put, 
throw, or knock down 1778. 2. mtr. To de- 
scend 1825, 3. To d. upon, on : to fall upon as 

from a superior position 1852. 4. To d. with : 

to put down ; to have done with 1682. 

1. His horse had downed him three times Surtees. 
4. Except they d. with their dust 1682. 

Down and out, acl;.ph 7 \ orig. Cl.S. 1889. 
Completely without resources. Also as sb. 
fDownbea-r, z^. ME. tram. To bear down, 
press down, cause to sink; also jig. -1834, 
Downcast (clounko-st), v. ME. [f. Down 
adv. ■+ Cast z/.J To cast down (//’/. and jig.) ; 
to demolish; to dispirit. (Now only poet.) 
Downcast (dou-nkost), sh. ME. [f, Down 
adv. -f Cast sb. ; cf. prec. j 1. The act of cast- 
ing down (lit. and jig.); demolition ; downward 
cast (of the eyes, etc.) ; in Oeol. « Downthrow 2. 
2. Toe throwing down of a current of air into 
a coal-mine, etc. ; attrib. in d. shaft, the shaft 
by which this is done, also ellipt, called the 
down-cast 1816. 

X. I saw the respectful cl. of his eyes Stkelk. 
Downcast (dou-nkost), ppl. a. 1602. ff, 
Down adv. +Cast/;>/. a. ; also f. Downcast 
v.\ I. Cast down ; ruined, destroyed ; jig. de- 
jected. 2. Of looks, etc. : Directed downwards ; 
dejected 1633. 

X. A few looked d. 183a, 2, Withd, eyes Freeman, 
Downcome (dau-n|k»m), sh. 1:513. [f. 
Down + Come v. ; cf. income.] x, Tir 
act of coming down {lit, and Jig.)*, downfall; 
humiliation ; In Hawking, a swoop down, a. 
Metallurgy. (Sec quot.) x88i, 

2, Downcome, the pipe through which tunnel-head 
gase.s from iron blast-furnaces are brought down to 
the hot-blast .stoves and boilers, when these are below 
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the tunnel-head (Raymond). So Dow*n«coimilg 
(in sense i). 

Down-draugM (dau’ndrQft). 1849. A de- 
scending current of air. 

DownfeJl (dau-nfgl). ME. i. Sudden de- 
scent ; a fall (of rain, snow, etc.) 1450. +2. A 

steep descent, precipice ; an abyss, etc. -1822. 
3. Fall from high estate ; ruin. (The current 
use.) ME. b. concr. {pi-) Ruins 1602. 4, attrib. 
Descending 1793. 

I. The sonne knowyng no downe falle 1450. 2. 

Dreadf^ull downfalls of unheeded rocks Dryden. 3. 
Histories of the downfal of kingdoms Johnson. So 
Down-fallen ppl. a.. Downfalling ppU a. 
Down grade, down-grade. 1885. [See 
Grade. ] ht. A downward gradient (on a rail- 
way, etc.) ; hence Jig. a downward course in 
morals, etc. Also attrib, 
tDown-g^yved, ppl. a. Hanging down like 
fetters. Haml. li. 1. 80. 

Dow*nliaul (-h^l). 1669. [f. Down -f- 
Haul V.] Naut. A rope to pull down a sail 
when shortening sail. Also attrib. 
Downliearted (-halted), a. 1774. [See 
Down adv. 13. ] Having the heart down ; low- 
spirited {colloql). 

Downtiill. 

A. sb. (dau’nhil). [f. Down adv.^ The down- 
ward slope of a hill; a declivity, descent {lit, and 

B. adv. (daunhid). [f. Down/;'<?^.] Down 
the slope of a hill ; on a decline ; downwards 
{lit, and fig.) 1659. 

C. adj. (dau’iihil). Sloping or descending 
downwards ; declining. (Also fig,) 1727. 

sh. The d. of life 1853. ^dv, A very short cut, and 
all d. adj. The d. side of life Cowper. 
Downland. 1842. [Cf. OE. dJm-Iand.'\ 
Land forming downs ; hilly pasture-land. 
fDownlooked (-lukt), <3!. 1641. [See Down 
a, I,] Having downward looks; guilty-look- 
ii^ ; demure -1814. 

Down-lying, 37^4 1526. a. Lying down, 
^oing to bed. b. Lying-in of a woman, con- 
hnement (w. dial.), ^ 

Downmost (daumm^ust). 1790. Superla- 
tive degree of Down adv, and adJ. 
Dow'npour{-p 5 oj), 1811. A pouring 
down; esp, a heavy, continuous fall (of rain, etc.). 
Downright (daunrsi-t, dairnrait). ME. [f. 
Down adv. + Right adj. and adv."] 

A. adv. (Stressed dozv'nright before, dowji- 

right following, the word it qualifies.) ti. 
Straight down; vertically downwards -1763. 
2. Absolutely, out and out ME. t3. In a straight- 
forward manner ; plainly -1684. *j-4. Straight- 

way, straight -1712. 

a. Killed four d., and wounded several 1724. 4. 

Mrs, Bull.. fell down right into a fit Arbuthnot. 

B. adj, (Usu. stressed dozv'nrigkt.) i. De- 
scending straight downwards; vertical 1530. 
a* fig, a. Direct, straightforward. Of persons : 
Plain and direct (sometimes to bluntness). Obs. 
or arch. 1603. b. Nothing less than . ., mere, 
absolute, thorough 1565. 

a, A certain d. honesty 1875. A d. atheist *836. 

C. sb. {dow*7irigkt,) [The adj. used ellipt.'] 

ix. A perpendicular 1674. 3. {pi.) A quality 

of wool 1793, 

Hence Downri*ght4y adv, (rare), -ness. 
DoW'Xirash (-rz?J). 1855. Rapid descent. 
Downset,d!. 1847. Of a fess : Broken 
so that the one half is set lower than the other 
by its whole width. 

Downside (dawnsoid). 1683, The under 
side. Also advb, 

Dow-nshare, corrupt f. Denshire. 
Downstairs. Less freq. downstair. 1596. 
a. adv. phr. (daimst5»uj5). On or to a lower 
floor or Ifig*) the lower regions, b. attrib. or 
adj. (dau*nstg»j[(«) 1819, c. sb. (daunste»*Jtz). 
The downstairs part of a building ; the lower 
regions 1843. 

tBownsteepy, a. Steeply descending. 
Florid. 

Downthrow (daum|3r<?ta). 1615. 1. A throw- 
ing or being thrown down (rare). ». Geal The 
depression of strata below the general level on 
one side of a fault 1858. 

Downtroddm (datmtr^*d*ii),j^. ///<?. and 


(dau’ntr^ d’n), ppl.a. 1568. i.Trampled down. 
3. Crushed by oppression or tyranny 1595. 

The. .d. vassals of perdition Milt. var. Down- 
trod ppl. a. 

Downward(dQu-nw9id). ME. [orig. aphet. 
f. Adownward, in OE. adUnweard,') 

A. adv. I. Towards a lower place or position; 
towards what is below; with a descending mo- 
tion. 3 - Towards that which is lower in 
order, or inferior in any way MK b. Onward 
from an earlier to a later time 1611. 

I. A drope. .fallyth dounwarde by his owne heuy- 
nesse Trevisa. Looking d. 1855. a. Things seem 
to tend d. Emerson. From Solon d. Grote. 

■fB. prep. = Down prep, i (rare) ME. only. 
C. adj. i. Directed towards that which is 
lower; descending; inclined downward {ht. 
and fig.) 1552- 3. Lying or situated below ; 

lower {rare) ME, 

I. The d. track Dryden. Steps in a d. scale 

F REEMAN. 

Downwards (daumwgidz), adv. ME. [See 
-WARDS.] = Downward adv. 

Down weigh (daunw^*), v. 1600. tram. 
To weigh down; to outweigh; to depress. 

The gloom .downweighs My spirit Moir. 
fDown weight, down-weight. 1534. Full 
or good weight, attrib. Of full weight. Also 
fi^ -1698. 

Downy (dan*ni), afi 1671. [f. Down shfi 
+ -Y _ Characterized by downs. 

A. .rolling, d. country Motley. 

Downy (dau*ni), a.'^ 1548. [f. Down 
+ -Y 1. ] I. Of the nature of or like down 1578. 

2. Made or consisting of down 1592. 3. Covered 
with down 1548. 4. transf. Soft as down 1602. 
5. slang. [See Down adv, 17. ] Wide-awake, 
knowing 1821. 

t. Thick d. feathers R. H. Dana. a. D. pilIow.s 
1712. 3. D. Peaches Dryden. 4. Shake off this 

Downey sleepe. Deaths counterfeit Macb. n. Hi. 81. 
Hence Downuy adv. (rare). Downiness. 
Dowress ; see Doweress. 

Dowry (dau»Ti). ME. [a. AF. dowarie 
fem, ~ OF. douairevaz.so,\ see Dower.] ti. 
== Dower i. -1841. 3. The portion given with 
the wife; the dot ME. t3. A present given by 
a man to or for his bride ~i6ii. ^. fig, A gift 
of nature or fortune ; an endowment ME. 

3. Aske mee neuer so much dowrie and gift.. but 
giue mee the damsell to wife Gen. xxxiv, 12. 
fDowsabel. 1590. An English form 
(through Fr.) of Dulcibella. Applied generi- 
cally to a sweetheart, lady-love; cf. Doll. -1675. 
Dowse (dauz), ?7. Also douse. 1691. [app. 
a dialect terra.] intr. To use the divining-rod 
in search of water or mineral veins. Hence 
Dowsing vbl. sb. Dowser (dau‘za.i), one who 
uses the dowsing-rod. Dowsing-roi the rod 
or twig used by dowsers. Dowsing-cheek, 
-chock, one of several pieces fayed athwart the 
apron and lapped on the knight-heads or inside 
stuff above the upper deck (Weale). 

Dowve,^ obs. f. Dove. 

Doxaslic (d^ksse'stik), a. 1794. [ad. Gr. 
do^aarifcbSi f. to conjecture.] Of, per- 

taining to, or depending on opinion. 
Doxology (d^W* 16 dgi). 1649. [ad.med.L. 
doxologiat a. Gr., f. 50 (foA.( 5 yoy, f. 5 ( 5 fa glory + 
-A.070S speaking. %oY,doxologiej\ ta. Thanks- 
giving. b. A short formula of praise to God ; 
spec, the Gloria in excelsis or ‘Greater d.*, the 
Gloria Patri or ‘ Lesser d.', or some metrical 
formula, e. g, * Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow’, etc. Plence Doxolo'gical a. per- 
taining to or of the nature of a d. Doxodogize 
V. intr. to say the d. ; irans. to address a d. to. 
Doxy 1 (df?ksi). 1530. [?] A beggar’s trull; 
hence, slang, a paramour, prostitute ; dial, a 
sweetheart 

Do*xy2, coUoq. 1730. [f. (prtho)doxyf etc., 
from Gr, 8 < 5 fa.] Opinion (esp. in theological 
matters). (Cf. -ism.) 

* Orthodoxy, my Lord,’ said Bishop Warburton . . 

‘ j« my d , —heterodoxy is another man s d.* 

11 Doyen (dway^fi). ME. [F. L. decanus 
Dean,] ti. A commander of ten, ME, only. 

3. The senior member of a body 1670. 

Doyley, 4 y ; see Doily. 

Doze (cDttz), V. 1647, [Perhaps earlier in 
dialects. The trans. sense « Da. ddse to make 
dull, drowsy, etc.] t*- trans. To stupefy; to 


make drowsy or dull; to confuse -1818. s. intr. 
To sleep drowsily ; to be half asleep ; to nod. 
Also fig. 1693. 3- trans. (with away, out). To 

pass (time) in dozing 1693. 

I. Tne tobacco had . . dozed my head De Foe. a. I 
have been dozing over a stupid book Sheridan. 3. 
We d. away our hours 1693. Hence Doze sh. a short 
slumber. Dozed ppl. a. stupefied ; drowsy ; of timber, 
decayed inside ; doted. Do*zer, one who doses. 

Dozen (dz^'z’n), sb. ME. [a. OF. dozeme, 
dosatne^ a Com. Rom. deriv. of ^dodece, dotze, 
etc. :■ — L. duodeci7n-\--ena. as in ce7ite7ia, etc.] 
1. A group or set of twelve. Orig. as a sb., 
with oj-, in sing., without twelve. (Abbrev. 
doz.) t2. A kind of kersey. (Usu, in//) -1721. 
ts- Corruptly, a tithing, or group of ten house- 
holds (AF. dtzeyne, Fr. dizaine) -i6y2. 

X. A d. of Knives 1726. Six d. pencils (modi), 
Phr. Baker's d. (see Baker), devil's, long, printer's d., 
thirteen. Round d., a full d. To talk nineteen to 
ilu d. : to talk very fast. Hence Do’zener, (a) a 
niemher of a tithing ; (b) the head of a dozen ; (c) a 
local name for constables. Do'zenth. a. colloq. — 
Twelfth. 

Dozy (dJn'zi), a. 1693. [f. Doze v. +-y 1 .] 
1. Drowsy. 2, Of timber or fruit : In incipient 
decay ; sleepy 1882. Hence Do’zily adv^ 
Do*ziness. 

tDO'ZZle, V. [freq. of Doze v.} trans. To 
stupefy. Hacket. 

Dr., abbrev. of Debtor (in Book-keeping, 
Doctor. 

Drab (drseb), shJ 1515. [Conn. w. Ir. dra- 
bog, Gael, dretbag slattern ; cf. also LG. drabbe 
dirt.] I. A slatternly woman. 3. A strumpet 
1530. 3* (?a different word.) Salt-making, A 

wooden case into which the s^t is put when it 
is taken out of the boiling pan 1753. 

Drab (drseb), 2 and 1541. [Orig. syno- 
nymous with drop cloth (cf. Drap-de-Berry). 

? Applied to a cloth of a natural undyed colour, 
whence attrib. ] 

A. sb. A kind of hempen, linen, or woollen 
cloth. 

B. adj. Of a dull light brown or yellowish- 
brown 1775; fig. dull; wanting brightness 1880. 

C. sb. [ the adj. used absol.j i. Drab colour; 
cloth of this colour; also, in//. = drab breeches 
1821. 3. Name for a group of moths 1819. 

Drab (clraeb), v. 1602. [f. Drab sb.l-] intr. 
To whore. Also to d. it. Hence tDra’bber, a 
whoremonger. 

Drabbet (drm’bet,dr^be't). 1851. [f. Drab 
sb. * + -ET. ] A drab twilled linen. 
Drabbisli(dr0e’bij),<r,i 1566. [f. Drab 
-I--ISH.] Sluttish. 

Dra*bbisb, 1842. [f. Drab a, + -ish.] 
Somewhat drab in colour. 

Drabble (drseb’l), v. [ME. dt'abekn — LG. 
drabbeln to walk in water or mire; cf. drabbe 
dirt, etc.] i. To make or become wet and 
dirty by contact with muddy water or mire, 3. 
Ai7gling. {intr.) To fish for barbel, etc. with a 
rod and a weighted line 1799. Hence Drabble- 
tall, a draggle-tail. 

Drabbler, drabler (drse'bbi). 1592. [f. 
Drabble v., from its position. ] Naut. A piece 
of canvas, laced to the bottom of the bonnet of 
a sail, to give it greater depth. 

[[Dracaena (drasrna). 1823. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
dpoLKaiva, fem. of dpheojv.^ Bot. A genus of 
Liliacex^ containing the dragon-tree Dracmna 
Draco, and other ornamental species. 

Drachm (dijjem). See also Dram. ME. [a. 
F. drachme, earlier dragme^lj. d7'achma, a. C^r. 
5paxMi7» an Attic coin and weight, prob. orig. 

‘ a handful f. dparraicf&ai. to grasp,] 1. An 
ancient Greek silver coin, the Drachma. Its 
average value was si^/\d. English. (Also 
Drachma.) Hence, the Arabic Dirhem, 2, 
A weight about equal to that of the coin; 
now, in Apothecaries’ weight* 60 grains, or Vs 
of an ounce, in Avoirdupois =-s7V3 grains, or 
Vifl of an ounce. (Spelt drachm or dram.) 
Also, the Arabic Dirhem, ME. 3. fig, A very 
little 1635. 

II Drachma (drse’km^). PI. -mas, also -mae* 
1579. [a. L., a. Gr, JSpaxM Drachm.] x. * 
Drachm i. Also, the Jewish quarter-shekel, 
b. A silver coin of modern Greece, m Fr^JranCt 
It lira 1883. a. » Drachm 3. 1537, 
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fDracin, -ine. Chem. = Draconin. 
Draco-nian, <z. 1876. [f. as Draconic.] 
« Draconic i, 2. 

Draconic (draVnik), a. 1680. draco, 
ad. Gr. dpoLKcmv, also f. Apdicotsv Draco.] 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of Draco, archon 
at Athens in 621 B. c., or the severe code of laws 
attributed to him; harsh, severe, cruel 170S. 
a. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a dragon 
1680. 3. Astron, ~ Dracontic 1876. van 

tDraco’nical a. Hence Draco’nically adv. 

Dra-conina -ine. 1837. [f.L. draco.] Chem, 
The colouring matter in Dragon's blood 
llDraconites (draek&iartfz). 1579. [L., f. 
draconem. J A precious stone fabled to be taken 
out of the head of a dragon. 

Draconi-tic, a. Astron. ~ Dracontic 
(In recent Diets.) 

Dracontic (drak^mtik), a. 1727. [f. Gr. 
SpatcovT-, stem of dpaicoov.] Astron. Pertaining 
to the moon’s nodes ; see Dragon's-head, 

-TAIL. 

Dracontine (dr^^mtoln), a. r8o6. [irreg. 
f. Gr. Bpdicciou, -oj'Ta + -INE.] Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, a dragon. 
llDracunculus (drakz^-jgki/^l^s). 1706. [L., 
dim. of draoo.] 1. The Guinea-worm, D. 
(Filaria) medmensis. s, Ichthyol. A fish, a 
dragonet of the genus Callionymus 1752. 3. 

Bot. A herbaceous genus of Aracese^ containing 
the Green Dragon (q. v.) or Dragons 1706. 
Drad, obs. f. Dread a. and v. 

Dradge, obs, or dial. f. Dredge. 

Draff (draf). [Early ME. draf, prob. repr. 
OE. ^droef : — OTeut. type ^t 7 'ataz neut.] 
Refuse, lees, dregs; hog's- wash; spec, brewer’s 
grains. Also transf and Jig. 

The d. of servile food Milt. Sams. 573. The brood 
of Belial, the draffe of men Milt. Hence Dra'ffish, 
Dra'ffy adjs. worthless. 

Dra*ffsack. ISlow dial. ME. [f. Draff - f 
Sack sb. ] A sack of draff or refuse ; also Jig. 
a big paunch ; lazy glutton. Hence tDra'fP- 
sacked ppl. a. stuffed with draff; worthless. 
Draft (draft), 1494. A modern phonetic 
spelling of Draught sb., now established in 
the following senses : i. The turn of the scale 
in weighing; hence a deduction from the gross 
weight allowed for this («Cloff, q. v.). 3. 

The drawing off or selection of a party from 
some larger body for some special purpose ; 
spec, in military use 1703 ; the body so drawn 
off 1756. 3. The drawing of money by an order 
in due form. Also Draught, q, v. 1633. b. 
A bill or cheque drawn ; sometimes, spec, an 
order drawn by one branch of a firm upon an- 
other, or by one department of an office upon 
another 1745, -^^so Jig. 4. A plan, sketch, or 
drawing, esp. of a work to be executed. More 
often Draught, q. v. 1697. 5. A rough sketch 
of a writing or document, from which the final 
or fair copy is made 1528. 6. Masopiry. 

Chisel-dressing at the margin of the surface of 
a stone to serve as a guide for the levelling of 
the surface. Also Draught, q. v. b. ‘ The 
degree of deflexion ot a millstone-furrow from 
a radial direction ' {Cent. Diet.). 7. attrlb. a. 
Drafted from the flock, as d. ewe. b. Drawn up 
as a rough form whence a fair copy can be made, 
c. D. •cattle^ '•horses', see Draught. 

a. I am . . convinced . . all the drafts [will] quit the 
service G. Washington. 3. Jig. So great a d. on our 
patience 1869. 5, The d. of the petition Burke. 7. 

A d. will 1879. 

Draft (draft), v. 1714. [f. prec. sb. Still 
spelt Draught in some senses. J i. trans. To 
draw out and remove from a larger body for 
some special purpose. Chiefly in Mil, use, and 
in Stock-farming, b. gen. To draw off or away 
1743. a. To draw up in a preliminary form. 
Rarely draught. 1828. 3. Masonry. To cut a 

draught (or draft) on a stone 1878. 

1. Thc..Cr ‘ 


drafts (animals, a document, etc.). 

‘Draftsman (drafftsm^n). 1663. [var. sp. 
of Draughtsman.] i . One who makes draw- 
ings or designs. 3. One who drafts a document, 
esp. a legal document or a parliamentary bill 
or clause 1759. Hence Dra^ftamiwuihip. 


Drag^ (drasg), v. 1440. [A deriv. of OE, 
dragan, or ON. draga to DRAW. See also 
Drug v.^] 

I. 1, trans. To draw or pull (that which is 
heavy or resists motion) ; to haul ; hence to 
draw with force or violence ; to draw slowly and 
with difficulty ; to trail. Also intr. for rejl. = 
passive. 3 . Jig. Said of other than physical force 
or local motion 1596. 3. tnir. To lag behind 

1494. 4, mir. To trail; to move with friction 

on the ground or surface 1666. 5. To protract 
or continue tediously; usu. d. on 1697. 6. hitr. 
To progress slowly and painfully; to become 
tedious by protraction 1735. 

I. Or Captive drag’d in Chains Milt. P. L. vi. 260. 

To d. one foot after the other {mod.). To d. the 
anchor (Naut.) : to trail it along the bottom after it 
IS loosened from the ground, z, Phr. To d. in {into), 
to introduce (a subject) in a forced manner, or un- 
necessarily. 3 The tenor dragged (mod.). 4. To 

raise the Door that it d. not Moxon. 5. ’Tis long 
since I .. have diagg*d a ling'ring life Dryden. 6. 
The day drags through Byron. 

II. To use or put a drag to. i. trans. To 

draw some contrivance over the bottom of (a 
river, etc.) ; to dredge; to sweep with a drag- 
net ; to search by means of a drag or grapnel. 
Also fig. 1577. absol. 1530. 3. To break up 

with a drag or heavy harrow 1722. 3. To put 

a drag upon (wheels, etc.) 1829. 

X. Jig. While I dragg’d my brains for such a song 
Tennyson. Hence Dra'gger, one who drags. 
Drag (drseg), sd. See also Drug sb.^ ME. 
[mainly f. Drag v.] i. Something heavy that 
IS used by being dragged along the ground or 
over a surface, a. A heavy kind of harrow for 
breaking up ground ME. b. A rough kind of 
sledge 1576. c. A kind of vehicle ; often = 
Break; in strict English use, a sort of private 
stage-coach, with seats inside and on the top 
1755. ^ 3. Something used to pull a weight or 

obstruction, ta. A hook or the like with which 
anything is forcibly pulled -1789. b. A Drag- 
net 1481. c. An apparatus for dredging; also 
for collecting oysters from the bed 1611. d. An 
apparatus for recovering objects, the bodies of 
drowned persons, etc., from the bottom of rivers 
or pools 1797. 3. Something that drags or 

hangs heavily, so as to impede motion, a. JVaut. 

' Whatever hangs over a ship, or hinders her 
sailing * (Kersey), b. A drag-anchor (see be- 
low). c. An iion shoe, or other device, for re- 
tarding the rotation of a carriage wheel 1797. 
d. fg. A heavy obstruction to progress 1857. 
4. Techn. : a. Masonry, A thin plate of steel 
indented on the edge, used in working soft stone 
1823. b. Founding. The bottom part of a flask ; 
called also drag-box 1864. 5. Hunting, a. The 
line of scent left by a fox, etc. ; the trail 1735. 
b. Any strong-smelling thing used to leave an 
artificial scent; e.g. a red-herring, etc. 1841. 

drag-hunt. 6. The action or fact of drag- 
ging ; slow, heavy, impeded motion ; progress 
against resistance 1813 ; the amount by which 
anything drags 1864; in Billiards, retarded 
motion given to the cue-ball 1873. 

I. c. Behind her came, .ad., or private stage-coach, 
with four horses Thackeray, ». b. They catch them' 
in their net, and gather them in their d. Bab. i. 15. j 
3. c. Gently down hill. Put on the d. Syd. Smith 
S. a. As the D. or Trail mends, cast off more Dog' 
that you can confide in 3:741. 6. ‘Woiking will] 

pleasure, and not with any d. 1887- 
atirib. and Comb. ; d.-anchor^ a floating frame of 
wood, or of spars clothed with sails, used to keep the 
ship's head to the wind in a gale or when dismasted; 
a drift-anchor ; -bar, -bolt, -chain, -hook, -spring. 
tho.se by which locomotive engines, tenders, and 
trucks are connected ; -box, (a) see 1 c ; {b) see 4b; 
-hound, one of a pack used to hunt with a d, 
(sense s b) ; -hunt, a hunt in which a d. (sense 5 b) is 
used ; also, a club for the prosecution of this sport ; 
-link, a link for connecting the cranks of two shafts, 
in marine engines; -man, one who uses a diag-nct; 
•rake, a large rake, for raking after the cart in hay 
and corn harvest ; “nhett =s drag-anehor} -twist, a 
S]^alhook at the end of a rod, for cleaning bore-holes. 

Drag<-cbiain (-tpn). 1791. x. A chain used 
to retard the motion of a vehicle; esp. one with 
a large hook to hitch on the hind wheel. Also 
\Jig. 3. The strong chain by which railway 
wagons, etc. are coupled. 

II Drag^ (dragtf). tB66. [F. ; see Dredge 
j^.*] A sugar plum containing a drug; now 
often, a chocolate drop. 

Draggle (drse*gl),?y. 1513. [dim. and jfreq. 


of Drag w.] 1. To wet or befoul by allowing 

to drag through mire or wet grass ; to make wet, 
limp, and dirty; fto trail (through the dirt) 
-1723. 2. tnir. (for reJl.) To trail (on the 

ground), hang trailing 1594. 3. intr. To come 
on or follow slowly and stragglingly 1577. 

I. The wet day draggles the tricolor Carlyle. 3. 
With heavy hearts they draggled at the heels of his. 
troop W. Irving. Hence Dra'ggle sb. the action 
of draggling {rare), 

Draggle-haired, a. [after next.] With 
hair hanging wet and untidy. Dickens. 

Draggle-tail (drsev’lit^fd). 1596. [f. 

Draggle v. + Tail sb^ 1. A draggle-tailed 
person. 2. pi. Skirts that drag on the ground 
in the mud 1858. 3. attrib. = next 1707. 

Dra-ggle-tailed, a. 1654. Having a tail 
or skirt that trails on the ground in mud and wet. 

Drag-hook. 1530. i. A hook used for 
dragging. 2. The hook of a drag-chain 

Dragman 1 ; see Drag sb. 

Dragman 2, obs. f. Dragoman. 

Dra*g-net. 1541. [Cf. Sw. drag-not.] A 
net which is dragged along -the bottom of a 
river, etc., as in fishing; also one used to sweep 
the ground game off a field. Also Jig. 

Dragoman (dra“g< 5 ^m^). PI. -mans, -men. 

ME. [a. F. dragomati, drogmati = late Gr. 
dpayovparos, ad, OArab, targumdn interpreter, 
f. ta^gama to interpret = Chaldee iargem 
(whence targum). See also Truckman.] An 
interpreter; strictly applied to a guide in 
countries where Arabic, Turkish, or Persian is 
spoken. Also transf, 

Cirus . . All vnpurueyed of drogeman or of guide 
Lydg. Hence Dra'gomanate, the office of a d. 
Dragoma*nic a. 

Dragon (drse-gsn). ME. [a. F. L. draco- 
nem (nom. draco), a. Gr. dpdKcuVy -ovTa ; usu. 
referred to Bpan- aorist stem of BipueaBai to see 
clearly.] fi. A huge serpent or snake; a py- 
thon --1849. 2. A mythical monster, part ser- 

pent, part crocodile, with strong claws, and a 
scaly skin; it is generally represented with 
wings, and^ sometimes as breathing out fire. 
The heraldic dragon combines reptilian and 
mammalian form with the addition ot wings. 
ME. 3. In the Bible versions repr. draco of 
the Vulgate and dpdncov of the beptuagint, 
where the Hebr. has (a) tannin a great sea- or 
water-monster, also a large serpent; or {b) tan, 
now understood to be the jackal ME. 4. An 
appellation of Satan, the ‘ Old Serpent ’ ME. ; 
transf. a fiend 1508. 5. An appellation of Dcatli 
{arch.) 1500. 6. A fierce violent person; esp. a 
duenna 1755. 7. A figure of the mythical crea- 
ture ME. 8. Astron. The constelktion Draco 
1551 ; fthe part of the moon’s path which lies 
south of the ecliptic -1594; t*^pplied to a shoot- 
ing star with a luminous train -1774. tg. « 
Dragoon 1, 2. -1849. 10. Kool. A lizard of the 
genus Draco, having on each flank abroad wing- 
hke membrane, which enables it to make long 
leaps in the air 1819. 1 1. Ichthyol. (ASsod.fsh.) 

Dragonet 2. tb. The Angler , Lophius. 
1661. 13 . « Dragoon sb. 3. 1867. 13. (Also 
Green D.) The plant Dracunculus vulgaris; « 
Dragons, Dragonwort 1538. ti4. A disease 
of the eye in horses -1720. 15. attrib. Of or 

as of a dragon; dragon-like 1606. 

jt. Hee . . Now D. grown . . Huge Python Milt. P, Z. 
X. ^29. 1. His Armes spred wider than a Dragons 

Wings * Hen. VI, t. i. xx. Saint George that swinag''d 
the D. John 11. i. a88. Swift, swift, you Dragons of 
the night {i.e. those which drew the chariot of 
Cynthia or the moon) Cyntb, n, ii. 48. Phr. Zihe a 
d. : fiercely, violently. 3. The Hon and the d, K 
serpent] shalt thou trample under feet Ps, xci. X3. 
It shall be an habitation of dragons (A\K jackabj 
and a court for owls Isa. xxxiv. X3. 7. Z>. china, a 

kind of porcelain decorated with designs of dragonji* 
*5- Cynthia checks her d, yoke Milt. Pens. 59. 

Comb , ; d. Axnm, the plant Dracunculus vulgaris 
(sense X3) ; d*-beam| -piece, * a beam bisecting the 
wall-plate, for receiving the heel or foot of the hip. 
rafters ' (Nicholson) -flsb (see sense n) ; -SheM, a 
species of concamerated limpet ; -stone, Dr ACONiTiis; 
t- water, a medicinal preparation popular in xyth c. 

Como, with dragon'* s. a. In names of plants, as 
dragon’^claw, -herb (« Dragonwort) ; -mouth, 
the Snap-dragon. b. Dragon's belly {Astrom% 
that part of^a planet’s orbit most remote from the 
nodes, that is, from the dragon's head and tail; 
dragon's skin, a familiar term among miners, etc,, 
for the stems of LePid&dendron 1 dragon's te( 


«(man). a (poss). au (Iwid). » (cwt). | ^Ft. clwf). b (ev«). si(/,<yO- » (Fr. can d< vie). 1 (s»t).~i'(P8ydw). 


Lepid&dendron ; dragon's teeth, 
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the teeth of the d. fabled to have been sown by 
Cadmus, whence sprang armed men. 

Dragonade ; see Dragonnade. 

Dragoness (drse-gones). 1634. A female 
or she dragon {ht and Jig,), 

Dragonet (drse'gonet), ME. [a. F.] i. A 
small or young dragon. 2. A fish of the genus 
Callionymus, esp. C. dracunculus 1769. 3. A 

S. American lizard, Crocodilums. 

Dra*gon-fly, dragonfly. 1626. The com- 
mon name for neuropterous insects of the group 
Libelluhna, characterized by a long, slender 
body, large eyes, and two pairs of large reticu- 
lated wings, and by their strong, swift flight. 

Dra'gonisll, a. 1530. Of the nature or 
shape of a dragon. 

Dragonnade (drssgon^i’d), $b. 1715. Also 
dragonade, dragoonade. 1715. [a. F.] InpU, 
a series of persecutions directed by Louis XIV 
against French Protestants, in which dragoons 
were quartered upon them. Hence, any per- 
secution carried on with the help of troops. 
(Rare in sing,) 

The dragoonades of Claverhouse Spurgeon, 

Dra’gon-root, 1621. fi. The root of dragon- 
wort or dragons. 2. In C/.-S’,, the tuberous 
roots of species of Arisxma ; also, the plants 
themselves 1866. 

+Dra’gons. [In late ME. dragance (ult.) 
L. dracontia, for dracontium^ a. Gr. BpanSvrioVy 
f. 5 p 6 .KOJv.'] The Dragonwort, Dracunculus 
vulgaris -1757. 

Dragon's blood. 1599. A bright red gum 
or resin, an exudation upon the fruit of a palm, 
Calamus Draco. Formerly applied also to the 
inspissated juice of the dragon-tree, Dracxna 
Draco, and to exudations from Pterocarpus 
Draco, Croton Draco, etc. Also attrib. 

Dragon's bead. 1509. [See Dragon 8.] 
I. Astron, The ascending node of the moon's 
orbit with the ecliptic (marked 51 ); in Her., the 
name of the tincture tenni or tawny, in blazon- 
ing by the heavenly bodies 1706. 2. Herb. The 
name of a genus of plants, Dracocephalum 1753. 

Dragon stall. 1605. [See Dragon 8.] i, 
Astron, The descending node of the moon’s 
orbit with the ecliptic (marked IS) 1605; in Her., 
the name of the tincture murrey ^ or sanguine, 
in blazoning by the heavenly bodies 1706. 2. 

Palmistry. The discriminal line 1678. 

Dra’gon-tree. 1611, The monocotyledon- 
ous plant Dracoena Draco (N.O, Liliacex). 
fDra'gonwort. 1565. i. « Dragons --X607. 
sk. Small d. : thecommon Arum or Wake-robin 
1^4. 3. The Snakeweed {rare) 1656. 

Dragoon (drS.gz 7 *n), sb. 1622. [ad. mod.F. 
drag 07 i.\ f I. A kind of carbine. So called 
from its * breathing fire --i 659 * Orig., a 
mounted infantryman armed with a dragoon 
(sense i) ; now, a name for certain regiments of 
cavalry 1622. b. A rough and fierce fellow 1712, 
3. A variety of pigeon 1725. Comb. d.-bird, a 
Brazilian bird {Cephalopterus ornatus), called 
also umbrella-’bird, 

Dragocn, v. 1689. [f. prec. sb.] i. trans. 
To force or drive by the agency of dragoons ; 
to persecute, as in the Dragonnades. 2. To 
force (into a course) by rigorous and harassing 
measures 1689. 

I. To D. all Men into the Kings Religion 1692. a. 
He dragooned men into wisdom Godwin. 

Dragoonade ; see Dragonnade. 
fDragoo*ner. 1639. [prob. from a Fr. dra-^ 
gonnicr, not found.] i. « Dragoon sb. a, 
'••■1705, 2. A horse ridden by a dragoon 1642. 

3, ff. Dragoon z/.] A rigid persecutor 

Dragsman. (drse'gzm^n), 1812. i. The 
driver of a drag, 2. One employed to drag a 
river-bed, etc, 3:896. 

Dra*g«-stajff (-staf). 1769* A trailing pole 
hinged to the rear of a vehicle to check back- 
ward movement in going up-hill. 
fDrall, V. 1598. [app. var. of Trail.]^ x. 
trans. To drag or trail along -1664, 2. inir. 

To draggle, move laggingly “I716. 

Drain (drifin), v, [OE* drMmmi prob. for 
Hriiamian, f. root OTeut. ^dravg- 

dry. Found in OEv then not till r6th c,] 
trans. To strain through any porous medium 
-*•1667, 2. To draw or carry ojot away gradu- 


3 -hy 1538* Also transf. and Jig. 3. To drink 
to the last drops 1602. 4. intr. Of liquid : To 

tnckle through ; to flow gradually off or away 
1587* 5* trans. To withdraw the water or 

moisture from gp-adually; to leave dry by with- 
drawal of moisture 1577, 6. To drink dry 1697. 
7. transf, and Jig. To exhaust; to depnve gradu- 
ally of resources, strength, etc. 1660. 8. intr. 

To become dry by percolation or flowing away 
of moisture 1664. 

I. Salt-water drayned through twenty vessels Bacon. 
a The streams . . are now drained drie Fuller. He 
..permitted those of Rome to exhaust and d. the 
wealth of England 1625. 3. He dreines his draughts 
of Renish downe Hetml. i, iv. 10. 5. He dreyne him 

drie as Hay Macb. i. iii. 18. 6, They had drained 

the cu^ of life to the dregs Dickens. 

Drain (dr^^n), sb. 1552. [f. Drain v.'] i. 
That by which liquid is drained ; esp. an arti- 
ficial channel or conduit for carrying off water, 
sewage, etc. ; in Surgery, a tubular instrument 
used to draw off the discharge from a wound 
or abscess 1834. 2. The act of draining; drain- 

age; now only Jig. constant or gradual outlet or 
withdrawal 1721. 3. slang. A drink 1836. 4. 

pi. Dregs from which liquid has been drained ; 
dial, brewers’ grains from the mash-tub 1820. 

I. Through these Fens run great Cuts or Dreyns 
1696. The main d. of the country is the Wale nullah 
1876. a. A sad d. upon my time T. Moore. A d. on 
the revenue 1849. attrib. and Comb., as d.-pipe, .tile, 
etc, ; d.-cock, a cock for draining the water out of a 
boiler ; -trap, a trap on a d. to prevent the escape of 
sewer-gas ; -well, a pit sunk through an impervious 
stratum of earth to reach a pervious stratum and form 
a means of drainage for surface water (Knight). 

Drainage (dr^imed^). 1652. [f. Drain v. 
+ -AGE.] I. The action of draining. Also jig. 

2. A system of drains, artificial or natural 1878. 

3. That which is drained off by a system of 
drains ; sewage 1834. 

attrib. and Comb., as d.'^area, ‘district, ‘shaft ; d.- 
tube {Surg.), a small tube, with lateral perforations, 
passed through a cannula into the cavity to be drained. 

Drainer (dr^niw). 1598. [f. as prec.] i. 
One who drains; esp. one who constructs field- 
drains 1611. 2. 'That which drains; a drain; 

a vessel for draining moist substances. 
Drai’ning, vbl. sb. 1565. [f. Drain v. + 
-ing 1.] The action of Drain v, 
attrib. and Comb,, as d.-brick, ‘tile, -well, etc. 

Drai-nless, a. 1817. [f. Drain sb. or v. + 
-LESS. ] Exhaustless. 

Drake 1 (dri?Jk). [OE. draca :-~Com. W Ger. 
^drako, a. L. draco drstgonl] i. =s= Dragon 2. 
Obs. or arch. tb. = Dragon 1. (OE. only,) 
t2. A fiery meteor; see Fire-drake 2. -1610. 
3. A small sort of cannon. Now Hist. 1625. 4. 
Angler’s name for species of Ephemera 1658, 
5. A beaked galley. (Cf. ON. dreki.) 1862. 
Comb, d.-shot from sense 3. 

Drake ^ (dr^ik). [ME., corresp. to north, 
and central Ger. dial, draak, drake, drache 
(same sense). Not shortened from an OE. 
Mandrake,'] The male of birds of the duck 
kind. Also attrib. Comb, d.-stone, a flat stone 
thrown along the surface of water so as to graze 
it and rebound. 

Drake, obs. f. Drawk sb. 

Dram (drsem), sb.’^ ME. [phonetic sp. of 
Drachm.] fi- = Drachm i. -1526. 2. A 
weight j « Drachm 2, Also the Arabic Dir- 
hem. 3. A fluid dram (^Vs ounce) of 
medicine, etc. ; hence, b. A small draught of 
spirits or the like. 1590. Hence dram’shop, a 
liquor shop (1761). ^‘Jig* - Drachm 3, 1566. 
5. Canada and U.S. A section of a raft of staves. 
(? A distinct word.) 1878. 

4. Having not one d. of learning Hearne. Hence 
Pram v. to tipple ; trans, to ply with drams. 
Dram, shJ 1663. [Short for Drammen.'] 
Timber from Drammen in Norway. Also attrib. 
Drama (dra-mS,). 1515. [a. late L. drat?ia, 
a. Gr. bpapa, f. Bpav to do, act, perform. Earlier 
drame, as in Fr.] i. A composition in prose 
or verse, adapted to be acted on the stage, in 
which a story is related by means of dialogue 
and action, and is represented with accompany- 
ing gesture, costume, and scenery, as in real 
life ; a play. 2. With the : The dramatic branch 
of literature ; the dramatic art 1663:. 3. A series 
of actions or course of events having dramatic 
unity, and leading to a final catastrophe 17x4, 
f cannot for the stage a d. lay, Tragic or comic 

a (Fx. d«ne). # (pml). i (e«») (thtfxe). 
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B. Jons, *. The received Rules of the D, Addison, 
The lover of the Elizabethan d. M. Pattison. 3. 
The awful d, of Providence now acting on the moral 
theatre of the world Burke. 

Dramatic (dramse*tik), a. (sb,) 1589. [ad. 
late L. dramaticus, a. Gr,, f, Bpap-a, Spd/xar-; 
cf. F. dramatique,^ 

A. I. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
the, or a, drama ; dealing with or employing the 
forms of the drama. So Drama*tical a. (now 
rare). 2. Characteristic of, or appropriate to, 
the drama ; theatrical 1725. 

I. A d,^ critic 1885. , *. The destruction of a great 

and ancient institution is an eminently d. thing 
Leckv. 

B. sb. ti. A dramatic poet -1741. 2.//. The 
drama 1684. 

Drama*tically, adv. 1652. [f. as prec.] In 
a dramatic manner ,* from a dramatic point of 
view; with theatrical effect. 

Drama 'tide, -icule. 1813. [f. L. drama.'] 
A miniature or insignificant drama. 

11 Dramatis personse (di^*matis p3is(?u’nz). 
khhx&^.dram.pers. 1730. [L.J The characters 
of a play (lit. and Jig.). 

Dramatist (dras*matist). 1678. [f. Gr, 5 pa/xa, 

dpdptar- + -1ST. ] A writer of dramas or dramatic 
poetry; a play-wright. 

Dramatize (drae*mataiz), v. 1780. [£. as 
prec. +-IZE.] I. trans. To convert into a 
drama; to put into dramatic form, adapt for 
the stage. 2. To represent dramatically 1823. 

3. intr. To admit of dramatization 1819. 

I. To d. the Lady of the Lake Scott. 3. The story 
would d. admirably 1S36. Hence Dra*matiza*tion, 
conversion into drama ; a dramatized version. 

Dramaturge (dr^e-matipidg). 1870. [a. F., 
ad, Gr. dpapaToupyos, f. dpdpa, Bpdpiaro- + 
€pyHv, -€p7os worker.] = Dramaturgist. 

Fate is the d, ; necessity Allots the parts Symonds. 
So DramatuTgic, -al a. pertaining to dramaturgy. 

Dramaturgist. 1825. [f. as prec.] A com- 
poser of a drama. 

Dramaturgy. 1801. [ad.Gr.5pafiaToup7fa; 
cf. F. dramaturgie.] i. Dramatic composition; 
the dramatic art. 2. Theatrical acting 1837. 
Drank, pa. t. of Drink. 

[Drank, erron. f. Drawk sb. brome-grass.] 
fDrap-de-Berry. Also as three words. [F.; 
= cloth of Berry.] 1619. A kind of woollen 
cloth, coming from Berry in France -1818. 

Your rotten French camlets now, or your drab-de- 
berries Scott. 

Drape (dr^p), v. ME. [a, F. draper to 
weave, f. drap cloth.] trans. To weave 

into cloth -1683. Also absol. 2. To cover with, 
or as with, cloth; to hang, dress, or adorn with 
drapery 1847. Also transf. and Jig, 3. To 
adjust artistically. Also intr. for rejl. 1862. 
t4. To reprimand. [Cf. Dress d.] Temple. 

1. Flanders doth d. Cloth for thee of thine own 
Wool 1683, a. A red gown draped with old Spanish 
lace 1882. Jig, Draped in solemn inanities Froude, 
Hence Dra'ping vbl.sb. 

Drape [dr^p), sb. 1665, [f. F. drap and 
Drape v.] a. Cloth, drapery, b. Draping. 
Draper (dr^Ppw), sb. ME. [a, AF. draper 
F. drapier, f. drapC\ 1, Orig. One who made 
(woollen) cloth. Subseq., A dealer in cloth, 
whence, now, in other textile fabrics. 2. In 
comb. « -seller', see Ale-draper. So tDra*per 
V, rare, to weave into cloth; absol. to drape. 

Drapery (dr^* pan), xA ME. [^..OY.dra- 
perie.] 1. Cloth or textile fabrics collectively. 
2, The business of a draper ; tcloth-making ; 
now, the sale of cloth, etc. 1488. 3 * The artistic 
arrangement of clothing in painting or sculpture 
1610. 4. The stuff with which anything is 

draped; clothing or hangings of any kind; esp, 
the clothing of the human figure in sculpture or 
painting. Also Jig, 1686. Also attnb. 

3. Attitude without action . . dress without d. Fuseli. 

4. To dispose the d., so that the folds shall have an 
easy communication, and gracefully follow each other 
Sir J. Reynolds. Nature is stripped of all her 
summer d. Howitt. Hence Dra'pery v, to cover 
with, or as with, d. Dra'perled///. <*• 
fDra’pet. 1590, [ad. It. draJp&ttOy dim. of 
drappo.\ A covering -1799. 

Drasfic (drie'stik), a. 1691. [ad. Gr. Bpaesn^ 
i, 5 pa»^,] X. Med. Of medidnes ; Acting 
with vigour, violent, Also as sb. 2. transf, 
vigorously effective; violent 1808. ___ 

i (a) (r<f*n). i (Fr* faite). § (fir, firm, ^orth). 
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3t. D. purgatives 1789, remedies X836. s. So d. a 
measure Mill. Hence Dra’stically adv. 

Drat (draet), int. 1815. [Aphetic £ W rot, 
for God rot !\ see Rot v,\ An exclam, of angry 
vexation ; ~ = Hang * dash ‘ confound 

Hence Drat v , ; Dratted/^/, a. 

Drat, obs. 3rd pers. sing. pres, of Dread v. 

Draught (draft), [Early ME. draht, 
from Com. Teut. dragan to draw. Usually the 
gh passed, in pronunciation, through wh, into 
f, whence Draft, q. v.J 

I. I. The action, or an act, of drawing or 
pulling, esp. of a vehicle, plough, etc. ; pull, 
traction, draft.) 2. That which is drawn, 

fa. A load ME. only. b. A quantity drawn : 
used as a specific measure 1740. 3. Something 

used in drawing or pulling, as harness for 
horses 1483. 4. A team of horses or oxen, to- 

gether with what they draw. Now dial, 1523. 

I. The Hertfordshire wheel-plough . - is of the easiest 
d. Mortimer, z. Draught . . sixty-one pounds weight 
of wool Halliwell. 

II . fig. Drawing, attraction ; inclination {arch. ) 
(also ^ dr aft.) ME. 

HI. I. The act of drawing a net for fish ME. 
3. The take in one drawing of the net. (rarely 
draft.) ME. 3. A measure of weight of eels, 
= 20 lbs. 1859. 

1. For he was astonished . . at the d. of the fishes 
which they had taken Luke v. 9. 

IV. ti. The drawing of a bow ; also, a bow- 
shot "-1605. sweep of a weapon -1460. 

3. The drawing of a saw through a block of 
wood or stone ; hence a measure of sawyer’s 
work ME. 4. See Draft i. 1494. ' 

V. 1. The drawing of liquid into the mouth 
or down the throat; an act of drinking; the 
quantity drunk at one pull, (rarely draft^ ME. 

3. A dose of liquid medicine; a potion 1656. 3. 

Inhaling of smoke or vapour; that which is in- 
haled at one breath 1621. 4./^. The drinking 

in of something by the mind or soul. (Cf. 
Drink v.) 1560, 

t. Our morning d. Massinger. 2. Fee the doctor 
for a nauseous d. Dryden. Phr. Black d.\ a purga- 
tive consisting of an infusion of senna with sulphate 
of magnesia and extract of liquorice. (Also figt^ 4. 
Make the d. of life sweet or bitter Johnson. 

VI. The action of drawing out to a greater 
length; that which is drawn out or spun, a 
thread ME. 

VH. Naut. The action of drawing or displac- 
ing (so much) water; the depth of water which 
a vessel draws, (sometimes draft.) 1601, 

A.. Vessel. .For shallow d. and bulke vnprizable 
Twel. N. V. i. 58. 

vm. ti. The action of moving along ; course, 
going -1485. ta. A move at chess, etc. [F. 
trait : — L, tracfus.'] --1656. 3. pi. A game 

played by two persons on a chequer-board, 
simpler than chess, all the pieces being of equal 
value and moving alike diagonally. (In U.S. 
c.^<iAche,c'kers, mSQ,oi\.,dambrod. {xQxelyfdrafis.) 
ME. b. One of the pieces : = Draughtsman. 
(Usu. in//.) 1894. 

IX. 1. A current, stream, flow 1601 ; in Hy~ 

draulics, the area of an opening for a flow of 
water, (also draft.) 1874. ^ current of air, 

in a room or a chimney, (occas. draft.) 1768. 

a. Natural d . : the current of air that passes through 
the 6xe in a steam, boiler, etc. without mechanical aid, 
as dist. from blast fiorcedd., that artificially increased 
either by ratifying the air above the fire or by com- 
pressing it below. 

X. ti. The drawing of a line or mark with a 

brush, pen, pencil, etc, ; the mark so made ; a 
stroke. [F, trait?^ -1662. f 3. Delineation, 
drawing -1734. t3* That which is drawn or 

delineated, (rarely draft.) -1796. fb. Repre- 
sentationin sculpture; a sculptured figure -1686. 

4. spec. A sketch, preparatory to a work of art 

1847. Also fig. 5, A sketch in words, (occas. 
draft.) 1503. 6, A plan. Also Draft, q.v. 

7, See Draft 5. 1538. +8. Something drawn 
up; a scheme; a plot, {tzxtly draft.) 

4. Like the first d. of a painter Fulke. 5. Thus 
I have, in a short d.. given a view of our original 
Ideas Locke. 7. What I wrote m the first d. of this 
work Burnet. 

XI. 1. See Draft % 1703. 3. Comm, See 

Draft 3. 1633. 

I. Draughts of labourers were employed In Spain 
Yeats. 

XU. ti. fig. Derivation ; something derived 
-1561, fa. An extract -rdor, 3. The action of 


drawing liquor from a vessel ; readiness to be so 
drawn ME. 4. A mild blister, etc. that * draws ’ 
1828. 5. Masonry, etc. See Draft 6. 1859. 

xm. ti. (?) A cesspool or sink -1703. ta. 
A pnvy “I681. 

XIV. attrib. a. Of beasts : Used for draught 
or drawing, (also draft.) 1466. b. Of sheep : 
Drafted from the flock, c. Of liquor : On 
draught; as d. ah, beer, etc. 1893. d. Of a docu- 
ment: Drawn up as a rough copy. (Com- 
monly Draft, q.v. 7.) 1878. 

Comb. ; d.-board, the board on which the game of 
draughts is played; -box, an air-tight tube by which 
the water from an elevated wheel is conducted to the 
tail-race; -engine, the engine over the shaft of a 
coal-pit or mine; .book, one of the hooks of iron 
j fixed on the cheeks of a cannon carriage, used for 
j drawing a gun backwards or forwards ; t-hound, a 
hound used for tracking by scent ; f-house, a privy 
(= sense XIII. 2); -line, a line on a ship marking 
the depth of water she draws; -net, a net that is 
drawn for fish; -spring, a spring inserted between 
the trace and the car so as to relieve the strain of 
starting ; -way, a way along which something is 
drawn ; a passage for a current of air. 

Draught (draft), v. 1714. [£ Draught sb."] 
1, trans. — Draft v, i. a. To make a plan or 
sketch of; to design, (occas. drafts 1828. 3. To 
cut a draught upon. (Also Draft, q.v. 3.) 1848. 
4, Weaving. To draw (the threads of the warp) 
through the heddles of the loom; see Draw v. 

*. The commander, .shall d. off an equal number of 
men. .to supply their places 1758. 

■U For other senses see Draft v. 

fDrau'glit-bridge, ME. = Drawbridge 
“1543* 

[ Draughtsman (dra*ftsm^n). PI. -men. 
See also Draftsman. 1663. [f. draught's + 
Man.] I. A man employed or skilled in mak- 
ing drawings or designs. 3. One who draws 
[ up, or makes a draft of, legal or other docu- 
ments. Now oftener Draftsman, q.v. 1759. 

3. One of the pieces used in the game of 
draughts; var. Draughtman 1894. 

I. The d. of the Survey 1875. a. The actual d. of 
the Report 1887. Hence Drau'ghtsmanship. 
Draughty (dra a. 1602. [f. Draught 
sb. + -Y 1.] I. Abounding in currents of air, as, 
a d, room 1846. fs. Rubbishy; filthy {rarit 
1602. Hence Brawghtiiiess. 

Drave, obs. or arch. pa. t. of Drive v. 
Dravidian (dravi’dian), a. and sb. 1856. 
[Skr. Dravida, province of S. India.] Name of 
a race of S. India and Ceylon, and the group of 
agglutinative languages spoken by them. 
Draw (dr^), V, Pa. t. drew (dr«) ; pa. pple. 
drawn (drqn) . [Com. Teut. str. vb. ; OE. dragan. 

. Only in OE. and ON. with sense 'draw, pull ' ; 
in other langs. with that of ' carry, bear’.] 

I. Of simple traction. (The most general 
word for this.) i. trans. To cause to move 
toward oneself by the application of force ; to 
pull. Also absol. Also refi.,zxiA intr, iox pas- 
sive. 2. To pull after one; move (a thing) 
along by traction ME. Also absol., and hitr. 
iox passive. 3. transf. To convey in a vehicle; 
to cart ; to haul ME. **/« specific applications. 

4. To drag (traitors) at a horse’s tail, or on a 

hurdle, to the place of execution ME. fs. To 
pull or tear in pieces, asunder -1700. 6. To 

cause to shrink; to distort ME. Also intr. for 
reft. t7. To mend (a rent) -1611. With 
specific objects. 8. To pull up (a sail, etc.), pull 
out (a bolt, etc.), haul in (a net), etc. ME. 9. 
To bend (a bow); also, to pull back (the arrow) 
on the string. Also absol. ME. 10. To pull (a 
curtain, veil, etc.) over something, or aside or off 
from it. Also fi^. ME. Also intr, iox refi. «« 
passive. 1 1. Of a ship, etc. : To displace (so 
much depth of water) ; to sink so deep in float- 
ing. [So F, tirer seize pieds d'eau, etc. J 1555. 
12. In Cricket, To divert (the ball) to the ‘ on ' 
side by a slight turn of the bat 1857, 

transf. and fig. applications. 13. trans. To 
cause to come, move, or go (from or to some 
place, position, or condition). Ohs. exc. in assoc, 
with other senses. ME. +14. To lead (a ditch, 
wall, etc.) from one point to another, (L. du- 
cere.) -3:796. tr 5. To render ; to translate -XS69. 
fxG.fig. a. To adduce, b. To attribute, c. To 
pervert, wrest. -1704. tx7. Ariih. To add {to, 
tomther)\ to subtract (<?«!?<?/'); to multiply (iw/u, 

iS) -rSxx, 


I. a Shark . . drew him under Water 1700. The rope 
drew taut 1866. z, A locomotive drawing a long train 
of wagons (mod.). Phr. To d. with: to be in like 
case with Shake. 4. After the fassyon of treytours 
to be drawen, hanged and quartred Hall. 6. The 
face smiling, but drawn and fixed Swinburne. 9 A 
certaine man drew a bow at a venture i Kings xxii. 
34. Phr. To d. a dead: see Bead sb. To d, bit, 
bridle, rein ; to pull up : also fig. 10. When the 
curtens were drawne, all the people might see it 1631. 
Phr. To d. the cloth: to 'clear away’ after a meal. 
(Now^rcA.) 13. Phr. To d. into example, precedent, 
comparison, etc. 

II. Of attraction, drawing in or together. lo 
To take in (air, etc.) into the lungs ; to breathe; 
to cause (a draught) to enter ME, 2. absol. ox 
intr. To produce or admit of a draught; said of 
a chimney, a cigar, etc. 1758. 3. To attract, 

as a magnet; to contract (rust, heat, etc. : also 
fig.) ME. 4. fig. To attract by moral force, 
persuasion, inclination, etc.; to lead, entice, 
turn {to, into, or a course, condition, etc.) 
ME. Also absol. 5. To induce {to do some- 
thing) 1568. 6. To bring together. Obs. exc. 

as assoc, with other senses. 1568. Also intr, 
for refi. 7. To bring about as a result, entail, 
bring on ME. 8. To cause to fall upon ME. 

I. Swoln with wind and the rank mist theyd. Milt. 
Lycidas 126. a. The fire does not d. well 1833. 3. 

Bras draweth soone ruste ME. 4. I was drawn., 
therunto through the Fleming. Milt. A Z.. 11. 308. 
Mr. Emerson always draws Lowell. 7. The interest 
that drawes the freehold Bacon. _ 8. The occasion 

[that] drew this mischiefe upon him Earle. 

m. Of extraction, withdrawal, removal, i. 
To pull out, take out, extract ME. Also absol. 
a. To pull or take out one of a number of things 
(‘ lots’) ME. ; to obtain or select by lot 1709. 

3. To separate or select from a group or heap; 
spec, to separate (seeds) from the husks ME, 

4. To drag or force (a badger or fox) from his 

hole 1834. i-5. To withdraw (stakes, a horse, 

etc.) -1857. 6. To leave undecided (a game, 

etc.). [? = withdraw,'] 1837. 7. To raise, as, 
water from a well, etc. ME. 8. To cause (liquid) 
to flow from a vessel through an opening, blood 
from a wound, etc. Also absol. to draw liquor, 
ME. 9, To extract (a liquor, etc.) by suction, 
pressure, infusion, or distillation 1550. Also 
absol. (of the teapot), and iiitr. (of the tea), 
10. Med. To cause a flow of (blood, etc.) to a 
particular part; to promote suppuration. Also 
absol. (of a poultice or blister). ME. 1 1. To 
drain off {water) ; also absol., and intr. (for refi.) 
1607. 12. To take, obtain, or derive from a 

source ME. Also intr. or absol. 13. To elicit, 
evoke, spec, in Cardi, To cause (a card or cards) 
to be played out. ME. 14. colloq. To rouse to 
action, speech, Granger; to 'fetch’; to exaspe- 
rate i860. 15. To deduce 1576. 16. To ex- 

tract something from, draw out the contents of; 
to drain 1576 ; to draw out the viscera of ; to 
disembowel ME. 17. To draw a net through 
or along (a river, etc.) for fish ME. 18. Bunt- 
ing. To search (a wood, etc.) for game. Also 
absol. 1583. 19. colloq. To ' pump ’ (a person) 

1857. 

I. He would have drawn the cork 1828. To d. 
stumps at cricket 1850, two cards j:87a To d. [ Mthin] 
an onion bed (modi), absol. D. (sc. the sword), if you 
be men Rom. 4 * fnl. 1, i. 69. 2. Phr. To d, cui(s, 

lotfs: see Cut sb.\ Lot* The jury is drawn very 
fairly Keatinge. 6 . To d. a battle *878. 8 . I will 

entertaine Bardolfc : he shall d. ; he shall tap Merry 
IV. I. iii. II. Their Stinp d. Blood Dryden. Phr, 
To d, it mild: (4} lit. m reference to beer; (/) to 
refrain from exaggeration. 9. Oil of sweet Almonds 
newly drawn X747. 12. The stocke from whence he 

draweth his descent Fleming. [He] drew his salary 
quarterly 1850. *3. He draws all the trumps and 

wins all the tricks H. H. Gibbs. x<S. To d. an oven 
Perys. To pluck and d. a Goose CuLRErrER, x8. 
Phr. To d. (a covert) blank: to search it without 
success ; also to d. a blank (with allusion to drawing 
a blank in a lottery). 

IV. Of tension, extension, protraction, x* To 
pull out to a greater length or size ; to stretch, 
distend, extend ; to spin (a thread) . Also absol. , 
and intr. for refi. ME. Also fig. 3. iechn. a. 
To make (wire) by drawing a piece of metal 
through holes ot diminishing size, b. To flatten 
out (metal), a* Baui. intr. Of a sail : To swell 
out tightly with the wind 1627. 

X, The Skin drew or stretch’d like a Piece of Doe» 
Leather *747. fig. The anguish. .is too long drawn 
1885. 

V. Of delineation or construction by drawing. 
I. To trace (a line, figure, etc.) by drawing a 
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pencil, pen, or the like, across a surface ME. 
3. To make by drawing lines ; to design, de- 
lineate; fto model. Also ME. A!L 2 >o absoL 
or intr. 1530. ts* To devise; to set in order, 
arrange -1663. 4. To frame (a document, bill, 

cheque, etc.) in due form; to write out ME. 
Also fig. 5. To frame, formulate, institute 
(comparisons, distinctions, etc.) 1789. 

I. Like figures drawn upon a dial plate Cowper. 
Phr. To d. a. line {figi ) : to fix a limit or boundary. 

2. To d. cartoons on wood 1861. fig. To d. a char- 
acter Addison. 4. Clarke, d. a deed of gift Merck. 
V. IV. i. 394- She should d. bills upon me De Foe. 
Phr. To d. against^ to issue drafts in consideration 
of(value placed in the drawee’s hands). 5. I . . avoided 
drawing comparisons between your son and F. 1802. 

VI. refi. and intr. Of motion, moving oneself. 
fi. refi. To d. oneself \ to move oneself, come, 
go to or towards; to vjithdrB.^ from -1618. fs. 
intr. To move, come, go -1808. b. Now only. 
To move towards a place, to come near, ap- 
proach, to come together t to withdraw to one 
side ME. Also fig. 3. To draw near or ap- 
proach in time ME. 4. Hunting, Of a hound : 
To track game by the scent, b. To move slowly 
towards the game after pointing. 1589. 5. brac- 

ing. Gradually to gain on or get away from an 
antagonist 1823. 

3. Our men immediately . . drew together in a body 
Dampier. fig. To d. to age Caxton. 3. To d. to a 
conclusion 1821. _ 5. Phr. To d, level-, to come up 

with an antagonist 

Comb, with adverbs. See also simple senses and 
adverbs. D.back. a. Comm. To recover (the whole 
or part of the duty or goods) upon exportation ; see 
Drawback sb. b. intr. To move backwards from 
one’s position ; also fig, D. in. a. trans. To con- 
tract; to cause to shrink, b. To inhale, c. fig,^ To 
inveigle, entice ; to ensnare, d. Of a day or evening ; 
To draw to a close. Also of a succession of days: 
To become gradually shorter. ^ D. off. a. trans. To 
withdraw (troops) from a position ; intr. to withdraw. 

b. To divert (the mind, etc.), c. trans. To convey 
away (liquid) by a tap, a channelj or the like. Also 
intr. (for refi.), D. on. a. To bring on. b. To lead 
on. c. intr. To advance, approach, d. Hunting, 
=a sense VI. 4. D. out. a. trans. To extract, to. 
MU, To lead out of camp or quarters j also intr. for 
refi.% to extend in line; to detach from the main 
body. C. To stretch; to flatten out (metal), d, fig. 
To protract. e. To elicit. f. To induce to talk 
(colloq ), g. To draw up ; to make out ; to delineate, 
h. intr. To become longer. i. Racing, To get 
gradually further ahead. D. over. To convert to 
one’s party or interest. D. up. a. refi. To assume 
an erect attitude. to. To bring or come to a stand. 

c. To set in array, as troops. Also hitr, for refi. d. 
To flame, write out in proper form. e. To come up 
voith^ come close to, f. To take up with. 

Draw (dr§), sh. 1663. [f. Draw v."] 1, An 
act of drawing ; see Draw v, a. Anything 
having power to draw a crowd (colloq.) 1881. 

3. Drawing of lots; a raffle 1755. 4. A drawn 

game or match 1871. 5. ‘ That part of a bridge 

which is raised up, swung round, or drawn 
aside {U.S .) ' (Webster). 6. A thing or person 
employed to draw a person out. Also, one who 
is easily drawn out (slang). 1811. 

Draw-, the verb-stem in comb. : 

a. used attrib. =* drawing-, used for, in, or by 
drawing : as 

d.«arcn, a movable arch in a bridge j a drawbridge 
arch ; -bench, a machine in which wire or strips of 
metal arc reduced in thickness by drawing through 
gauged apertures, also called drawing-bench % 
a coupling-pin of a railway wagon ; -bore, a pin-hole 
through a tenon, so bored that the pin shall draw the 
parts together; hence d.-bore».; -dock, a creek or 
mlet in the bank of a navigable river into which boats 
or barges can be run ; -gear, (a) harness for draught 
animals j 0 ) the apparatus by which railway carriages 
and trucks are connected together in a train ; -head, 
the head of a draw-bar in a railway-carriage j -kiln, 
a lime-kiln so constructed that the burned lime is 
drawn at the bottom; -link, a link connecting rail- 
way carriages or trucks; -loom, the loom used in 
figure-weaving, in which the strings through which 
the warps are passed were pulled by a d.-boy ; -rod, 
a rod connecting the d-bars of railway carnages; 
-»bave, a drawing-knife for shaving spokes, etc.? 
-springf the spring between a d.-bar and the truck 
or carriage j -tap, a tap for emptying a pipe, custom, 
etc.? -tube, the compound tube, one part sliding 
within the other, whicn carries the object-glass and 
eye-piece of a microscope. 

b. governing an object i as 

d.-tolood, he who or that which draws blood. 
Dirawable,^# 1647. Capable of belngdrawn. 
Drawbadc (drj'bsek). x6i8. [f. phn to 

draw 


A. sb. ti. One who draws back or retires. 2. 

An amount paid back from a charge previously 
made; esp, a certain amount of excise or import 
duty remitted when the commodities on which 
It has been paid are exported; ong., the action 
of drawing back a sum paid as duty 1697. 3. 

A deduction 1753. 4 * hindrance, disadvan- 

tage 1720. 

3. A .. d. from the utility of their compilations 
1837. 4. Roman citizenship had its drawbacks 1865. 

B. adj. That is, or has to be, drawn back; as 
d.-lock 1703. 

Draw-bar (drp-bar). 1839. The bar that 
bears the draw-links or couplings by which rail- 
way carriages and trucks are connected in a 
train. 

DraW‘-boy. 1731. The boy who pulls the 
cords of the harness in figure-weaving ; hence, 
the piece of mechanism by which this is now done. 

Drawbridge. ME. [f. Draw- ; see also 
Draught-bridge.] 1. A bridge hinged at 
one end and free at the other, which may be 
drawn up and let down so as to prevent or per- 
mit passage over it, or allow passage through 
the channel which it crosses. 

The original form was the lifting d.f used to span 
the foss of a castle or fortification, or the inner part 
of it ; in more recent times a swing- or swivel-bridge 
which revolves horizontally is much employed; see 
also Bascule. A d. to permit the passage of vessels 
sometimes forms a small section of a long permanent 
bridge. 

2. A movable bridge or gangway on a ship, 
etc. 1856. 

Drawcansir (dr§k3e'n(SOj). Also Draw- 
cansir. 1672. [Formed after Dryden's Al- 
manzorT^ Name of a blustering, bragging char- 
acter in Villiers's burlesque ‘ The Rehearsal ’, 
who in the last scene enters a battle and kills all 
the combatants on both sides : hence allusively, 
and attrib. 

Such a D., as to cut down both friend and foe Tucker. 

Draw-cut, sb. 1833. A cut made by a 
drawing movement. 

Drawee (dr§\r). 1766. The person on whom 
a draft or bill of exchange is drawn. 

Drawer! (drp'oi). ME. [f. Draw v. -i- 
-er x.J 1. One who, or that which, draws ; see 
Dra Wz'. 2. spee. One who draws liquor ; a tap- 
ster at a tavern 1567. 3. One who draws a draft, 
bill of exchange, orlegal document 1682. 4. One 
who makes a drawing; a draughtsman 1579. 

Drawer 2 (drgoi). 1580. [L Drawz^. ; cf. 
F. tiroir,] A box-shaped receptacle, fitting 
into a space in a cabinet or table, so that it can 
be drawn out horizontally, to. pi. Drawers = 
Chest of drawers : a piece of furniture made to 
contain a number of drawers, arranged in tiers. 

Drawers (drpoiz), sb, pi. 1567. [f. Draw 
V . ; orig. low.] A garment for the lower part of 
the body and legs : now usually under-hose worn 
next the skin. 

Draw-file (dr§*foil), v. 1884. [f. Draw- 
used advb. ] trans. To file longitudinally, with- 
out lateral movement 

Draw-gate. 1791. A sluice-gate. 
Draw-glove. ME. fl. (Also</nza;-^/<7W.) 
An old parlour game, also called drawing [of) 
gloves, which consisted in a race at drawing off 
gloves when certain words were spoken, 2. An 
archer’s drawing-glove. 

Drawing (drp-ig), M. sb. ME. [f. Draw 
V.] I. gen. The action of Draw v, q.v, to. 
concr. That which is drawn, or obtained by 
drawing, spec, in pi,, the amount of money 
taken in a shop, or drawn in the course of busi- 
ness 1883. 2, The formation of a line by draw- 
ing some tracing instrument from point to 
point of a surface; representation by lines; de- 
lineation, as dist from painting; the draughts- 
man’s art 1530; transf. the arrangement of 
the lines which determine form 1753. 3. That 
which is drawn; a delineation by pen, pencil, 
or crayon; a sketch 1668. 4. Textile Manuf, 

A name given to a number of operations from 
combing to spinning, to reduce the thickness 
of the sliver of wool by drawing the warp 
through the reed 183X. 

Conm*i a. In various senses, as d.-awl, an awl 
having an eye near the point, so as to carry a thread 
through the hole bored; -benctoi, a bench or table in 
the mint on which strips of metal are drawn to the 


same thickness for coining; also a bench on which a 
cooper works with his d.-knife; -bridge = Draw- 
bridge ; -frame, a machine in which the slivers from 
the carding machine are drawn out and attenuated ; 
-glove,_ a glove worn by archers on the^ right hand 
in drawing the bow ; -machine, a machine through 
which strips of metal are drawn to be made thin and 
even, etc. ; opress, a machinp for cutting and press- 
ing sheet metal into a required shape, as for pans, 
eta ; -table, a table extensible by drawing out slides 
or leaves, b. Of or pertaining to delineation, as d.- 
block, a block composed of leaves of drawing-paper, 
adhering at the edges, so as to be removable one by 
one ; -board, a board on which paper is stretched 
for drawing on; -book, a book for drawing in; 
-compass, -es, a pair of compasses having a pencil 
or pen in place of one of the points ; -paper, stout 
paper of various kinds for drawing on ; -pen, an in- 
strument adjustable by a screw to draw ink lines of 
varying thicknesses ; -pin, a flat-headed pin used to 
fasten d.-paper to a board, desk, etc. 

Drawing, ME. [f.asprec.] \.ge 7 i. 

That draws, in various senses 1576. 2. spec. 

Draught- 1551. 3. That draws out purulent 

or foreign matter from a wound, etc. ME. t4. 
Attractive -1669. Hence fDrawingly adv. in 
a slow manner. 

Drawing-knife. 1737. a. A tool, consist- 
ing of a blade with a handle at each end, for 
shaving or scraping a surface, to. A farrier’s 
instrument, c. A tool used to make an incision 
on the surface of wood along which the saw is 
to follow, to prevent the teeth of the saw from 
tearing the wood. 

Drawing-master. 1779. A teacher of 
drawing. 

Drawing-room (drpigir^m). 1642. [Short- 
ened f. Withdrawing-room ] I. orig. A 
room to withdraw to (see Withdrawing- 
room) ; now, a room reserved for the reception 
of company, and to which the ladies withdraw 
after dinner, b. The company assembled in a 
drawing-room 1841. 2. A levee held m a draw- 
ing-room; that at which ladies are presented at 
court 1711, Also attrib, 

I. The gentlemen , .rejoin the ladies in the drawing- 
room, and take coffee Emerson. 3. There was a 
drawing-room to-day at court Swift. 

Drawk, drank (drgk). ME. [Corresponds 
to OF. droe, droue, F. droc, mod. Du. dravig, 
etc.] A kind of grass growing as a weed among 
corn ; app. orig. Bromtis secahnus ; but also 
confounded with cockle, darnel, and wild oats. 
Draw-knife. =* Drawing-knife. 

Drawl (drpl), v. 1597. [App. an intensive 
deriv. from Draw v . ; cf. Du. dralen, mod.Icel. 
dralla, quasi dragla to loiter.] i. intr. To 
crawl or drag along. Now rare. 2. intr. To 
speak slowly, as from indolence or affecta- 
tion 1598. 3. trans. To utter with lazy slow- 
ness ; chiefly with out 1663. 4. To cause to 

pass on or away^ or move along slowly or lag- 
gingly; to drag out, on, etc. 1758. 

a. Such a drawling-affecting rogue Meny W. ii. in 
145. 4. The Chancery would d. it out till [etc.j 

CoBBETT. Hence DrawTer. Drawlingly adv. 


Drawl, sb. 1760. [f. prec. vb.] The action 
of drawling; a slow indolent utterance. 
fDraw-latch, sb. ME. [f. Draw v.-^ 
Latch.1 I . A string by which a latch is drawn 
or raised 1614. 2. A thief who enters by 

drawing up the latch; a sneaking thief -1607. 
3. A lazy laggard -1610. 

Drawn (dTQn),ppl, a. ME. [f. Draw v 1 \ 
I. In the senses of the vb, 2. Of a sword ; 
Pulled out of the sheath, naked ME. 3. Of a 
battle or match : Undecided 1610. 4. Traced, 
as a line. Chiefly in comb, 1571. 5. Disem- 
bowelled 1789. 6. Subjected to tension 1879. 

7. Gathered, in needle-work 1852. 

Draw-net. » Drag-net ; also ‘ a net 
wi th largemeshes for catching the larger varieties 
of fowls ’. 

Drawn-work. Also drawn-thread 
work. 1395. Ornamental work done in textile 
fabrics by drawing out some of the threads of 
warp ana woof, so as to form patterns. 
Draw-plate. 1832, A steel plate pierced 
with graduated apertures through which wire or 
metal is drawn to be reduced in thickness. 
Draw*"WelL ME, 1. A deep well from 
which water is drawn by a bucket suspended to 
a rope. t2. A deep drawer. Sterne. 

Dray (dr«?i),J?<^,i mE. [A deriv. of OE.dm^an 
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to draw.] tic A sled or cart without wheels 
-1552. 3 . A low cart without sides for carrying 
heavy loads : esp. that used by brewers 1581. 3. 
attribn and Comb,, as d.-cart=sense 2; d.-Iiorse, 
a large and powerful horse used for drawing a d. 
Dray, drey (dr^), sb."^ local, 1607. [’] ^ 
stirrers nest. 

Drayage (dr<?i*M5). 1791. [f. Dray 
a. Conveyance by dray b. The charge for thi s. 
Drayman. 1581. A man who drives a 
(brewer's) dray. 

Drazel (drse’z*!). Now dial. 1674. [? See 
Drossel.] a slut. 

Dread (dred), v. [Early WE.dreden^ drmden\ 
prob. aphet. f. adreden, OE. an-, ondrdcdan', see 
Adread,] I. trans. To fear greatly; to regard 
with awe or reverence. 3. To look forward to 
with terror ME. ts. in.tr, (or absol,) To be 
greatly afraid or apprehensive -1840 ; also refl. 
+4. trans. To cause to fear; to affright -1681. 

I. Milt. P. L. i. 464. 2. Leaves look pale, dreading 
the winter’s near Shaks. 3. D. not, nor be dismayed 
I Citron, xxii. 13. Hence tDrea’dahle a. to be 
dreaded. Drea'der, one who dreads. 

Dread (dred), sb. ME. [f. prec. vb.] I. Ex- 
treme fear ; deep awe or reverence ; apprehen- 
sion as to future events. Rarely m pi, 2. An 
object of fear, reverence, or awe ME, tS. Doubt, 
risk of the thing proving otherwise -1556. 

X. The drede of god Fisher. Suspicion ripened 
into d. WoRDSw. z. Vna his dear dreed Spenser 
P, Q, I. vi. 2. Their once great d., captive and blind 
before them Milt. Sams, 1473. 
tDread (dred), a, [Aphetic f. ME. Adrad.] 
Afraid, frightened “I450. 

Dread (dred), ppl. a, [ME. pa. pple- of 
Dread v.] r. Feared greatly; hence, to be 
feared; dreadful. 3. Held in awe; awful, re- 
vered ME. 

1. Death or aught then Death more d. Milt. P, L. 
IX. 969. 2. Most DreddeSoverayneLord ME, Your 
d. command Haml. ni, iv, 109. 

Dreadful (dre-dful). ME. [f. Dread 
A. adj, fi. Full of dread, fear, or awe; fear- 
ful; reverential -1659. Inspiring dread or 
reverence ; terrible ; awful ME. 3* In mod. 
colloq. use often a strong intensive = Exceed- 
ingly bad, great, long, etc. 

a. Harsh resounding Trumpets dreadfull bray Rich, 
II, I. iii. 135. 3, The parting was d. {modi). 

^.adv, Dreadfully. (Now vulgar.) 1682. 

C. sb^ A story of crime written in a morbidly 
exciting style; a journal or print of such a 
character (colloq.) 1884. 

Hence Drea’dfully in ad. manner; colloq. 
«= Exceedingly. 

Drea*dingly, adv. 1589. [f. dreading'.'] 
With dread. 

Drea*dless. ME. [See -less.] 

A. adJ. Void of dread or fear; fearless. Const. 
of, tb. Exempt from apprehension of danger; 
secure (rare) -1622. 

With d. confidence 1854. That which makes death 
so . . dreadlesse to a beleeuer S. Ward, 
fB. adv. Without doubt of mistake ; doubt- 
less “IS3S- 

Hence Drea*dles8*ly adv., -ness. 
tDrea*dly, a, ME. only. [f. Dread sb.] 
« Dreadful 1, 2. 

Dreadly (dre*dli), ME. [f. D reads;.] 

1 . Dreadfully, 3. With dread or awe (rare) 1674, 
X, D. sweeping thro’ the vaulted sky W. Mason. 
So Drea'djiess (now rare). 

Dreadnought (dre*dn§t). 1806. 

A, adj. Dreading nothing, fearless 1836. 

B. sb, X. A thick coat worn in very inclement 
weather; also, the doth of which such garments 
are made. a. Name of a recent type of battle- 
ship 1908, 

tDream, i [OE. driam = OS. drBm mirth, 
minstrelsy -WGer. 1# Joy, glad- 

ness, mirth -ME. a. Music; noise -ME. 
Dream (drfm), sh.^ [Early ME. dream, 
drtm ; not in OE. Kluge suggests connexion 
with dreug^, draug-, drug- to deceive, Ger. 
iriigen,] 1, A train of thoughts, images, or 
fancies passing through the mind during sleep ; 
a vision during sleep ; the state in which this 
occurs. a. fg, A vision of the fancy in- 
dulged in when awake {esp, as being unreal or 
idle); a reverie, castle-in-the-air; cIDay-dream 
1581. Also trans f. 


X. He intepretid ]>e kynges dremes ME. Striving, 
as is usual in dreams, without ability to move 1752. 

2. These may seem., but Golden Dreams 1697. 
fDream, [OE. *drieman » OS. drdmian 
* jubilare ’ ; f. WGer. ^draum-, OE. driam 
Dream intr. To make a musical or joy- 
ful noise -ME. 

Dream (drzm), v,^ Pa. t dreamed (drfmd), 
dreamt (dremt). [Appears in 13th c. with 
Dream sb.^, q. V.] I. mtr. To have visions 
and imaginary sense-impressions in sleep ME. 

2. trans. To behold, imagine, or fancy, in, or 
as in, a dream ME. 3. intr. with of '\on : To 
think i?/even in a dream ; to have any concep- 
tion of\ to conceive, imagine. Chiefly m neg. 
sentences. 1538. 4. intr. To fall into reverie; to 
form imaginary visions of (unrealities) 1533. 5 . 
intr. fig. To hover or hang dreamily or drowsily 
1842. 6. To d. away or out : to pass or spend 
in dreaming 1590. 

1. Jacob . . Dreaming by night under the open Skie 
Milt, P. L.m. 514* Said hje not so? Or did I 
dreame it so Rom. <$• Jul. v. iii. 79. He dreamed 
that God spake to him Hobbes. Come now, and let 
me d. it truth M. Arnold. 3. Haml. i. v. 168. 4. 

He also dreaming after the empire Knolles. 5. 
Mist . . dreamed along the hills Hawthorne. 6 . Foure 
niajhts wil quickly dreame away the time Mids. JT. 
I. i. 8. Hence Drea’mingly adv. 

Dreamer (drPmai). ME. [f. Dream 27.2 
-H-erL] I. One who dreams; avisionary; an 
idle speculator. 2. A puff-bird. 

I. He is a D., let vs leaue him TuL C. 1. ii. 24. 

Dreamery (dtJ-mari). 1838. [f. Dream 
2 + -E RY. ] Dream-work. 

Drea*mful, a. 1552. [f. Dream sb.^] Full 
of dreams; dreamy, as d, slumber. Hence 
Drea’mfiilly adv, 

Dream-liole. 1559. [? f. Dream jAI] One 
of the holes or slits left in the walls of steeples, 
towers, barns, etc. 

Dreamland. 1834. [f. Dream sbl^ + Land.] 
The land which one sees in dreams ; an ideal 
or imaginary land. 

They are real, and have a venue in their respective 
districts in d. Lamb. 

Drea*mless, a. 1605, [See -less.] Without 
or free from dreams. Hence Drea*mlessly adv. 
Dreamy (drz*mi), 1567. [f. Dream 
+ -Y h] I, Abounding in dreams. 3. Given 
or pertaining to reverie 1809. 3. Dream-like; 

vague, indistinct; misty, dim, cloudy 1848, 

I. A d. slumber Kane. z. D- moods 1845. 3. A 

d. recollection Jowett. Hence Drea*mily adv. 
Drea*miness. 

fDrear, sb. 1563. [f. Dreary a,] Dreari- 
ness, sadness, gloom -1775. 

Drear (driaj), Chiefly 1629. [Short 

for Dreary a.] Dreary 3, 4. 

A d. and dying sound Milt. Nativity 193. 
Drearihead (drl«>‘rihed). arch. ME. [Sec 
-HEAD.] =s Dreariness. So Drea'rihood. 
f Drea-ring*. [irreg. f. drear.] Sorrowing, 
grief, Spenser. 

Dreary (drIo*ri), a. [OE. drJorig gory, f, 
drior gore. Generally referred to the stem 
^dreuz-, OE. driosan to drop. Cf. Ger. traurig.] 
ti. Gory -1590. t3. Cruel, dire, horrid, griev- 
ous -1600. 3. Of persons, etc. Sad, doleful, 

melancholy. Obs. or arch. OE. 4. Dismal, 
gloomy ; repulsively dull. (The ordinary cur- 
rent .sense.) 1667. 

3, A 1 drery was his cheere and his lookyng Chaucer. 

4. Seest thou yon d. Plain . . The seat of desolation 
Milt, P . L . i. 180. 

Hence Drea*rlly adv. Drea’riment, d. or dis- 
mal condition or the expression of it. Drea*riness. 
Drea*risome a, of a d. character. 

Dreche ; see Dretch v. 

Dredge (dredg), xAl 1471. [? from stem of 
Drag v.] An instrument for collecting and 
bringingup objects by dragging, a, orig. A drag- 
net for taking oysters, etc. b. An apparatus for 
collecting marine objects forscientinc investiga- 
tion. c. A dredging machine* Also attrib. 
Dredge, sb.'^ [Late ME. dragie, dragi, a. 
OF. dragie, dragee, mod.F. dragie : supposed to 
derive in some way from L. tragemaia, a, Gr, 
TpayfffAara spices .] t* . A sweetmeat ; cf* Dra- 
gee -1616. a, A mixture ofgrains, esp. of oats 
and barley, sown together M 3 E* 3# Mining, Ore 
of a mixed quality X875. Cofnb, d.-malt# malt 
made of oats and barley^ 


Dredge, z'.i 1508. [Goes with Dredge jAI] 
I. trans. To collect and bring up by means of 
a dredge. Also fig. 3. intr. To make use of a 
dredge 1681 . 3. trans. To clean out the bed of 

(a river, etc.) with a dredging apparatus 1844. 
Dredge, 1596. [app. f. Dredge ^A^] 
I. trans. 'To sprinkle with powder, esp. flour ; 
orig. to sprinkle with a powder of mixed spices, 
sugar, etc. 3, To sprinkle over anything 1648, 
Hence Dre*dging vbl. sb, ; attrib. as dredging- 
box. 

Dredger 1 (dre-dgoj). 1508, [f. Dredge 
+ -er^.] 1. One who uses a dredge, 3, A 

boat employed m dredging for oysters 1600, 

3. A dredging machine; see quot. 1863. 

3. D., vessels fitted with iron buckets and machinery 
for deepening rivers or bars [etc ] 1892. 

Dre’dger2, Also dmdger. 1666. [f. 

Dredge v.^] A box with a perforated lid for 
sprinkling powder over anything, as a fiour d. 
Dree (dr^, v. Now Sc. and n. dial, ox arch, 
[OE. driogan. Revived as a literary archaism 
by Sir Walter Scott.] i. To do, endure, suffer, 

3. intr. To endure, last, hold out ME. 

1. To d, one’s weird: to suffer one’s destiny. Hence 
Dree sb. suffering. Mostly a mod. archaism. 

Dree, dreigh (drJ, drzx)? Now Sc. and 
n. dial, or arch. [ME. dre^, dregh ; from stem 
of Dree L/.] Long; tedious; persistent; diffi- 
cult to surmount; dreary, doleful. 

Dreg, .rA Chiefly in pi. dregs (dregz). ME. 
[Cf. Icel. dreggjar pi., Sw. drdgg pi. dregs.] 
io(Usu. pi.) The sediment of liquors; grounds, 
lees, feculent matters. Also fig. ta. transf. 
Fasces, refuse; corrupt ordefiling matters -1668. 
3, fig. The refuse 1531. 4. Small remnant, 

residue ; hence, a small quantity or drop 1577* 

1. Phr. To drink to the dregs. 3. The very dregs 
of the population 1876. 4, A d. of the Romish super- 
stition 1789. Hence Dre*ggish, Dre’ggy adjs. of 
the nature of dregs ; feculent ; foul ; polluted. Also 
transf. zrAfig. 

Dreint, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Drench v. 
Drench (drenj), sb. [OE. dr^nc draught, 
drink, drowning : — OTeut. *draykiz, f. drayk- 
ablaut grade of driykan to Drink. ] f i. Drink ; 
a draught -ME. 3. spec.A potion. From 1600 
often (after 3) : A large draught, or one forcibly 
given. OE. 3. A draught of medicine adminis- 
tered to an animal 1552. 4. The act of drench- 
ing; such a quantity that drenches 1808, 

2. A d. of sack B. Jons. 4. A d. of rain X893, 
Drench (drenj), v, [OE. dren^an, f. (ult.) 

as prec.] i. trans. To make to drink; now 
^pec. to administer a draught of medicine forci- 
bly to. fs. To submerge, drown -1621. f 3. 
intr. To sink, to be drowned -1570. 4, trans. 
To steep, soak, saturate ME. 5. To wet through 
and through 1549. t®. X-?"* drown, im- 

merse, plunge, overwhelm -1818. 

4. Good Shepherd.s after Sheering d. their Sheep 
Dryden. 5. Dark wood-walks drench'd in dew 
Tennyson. 

Dre*ncher. 1755. [f. Drench One who 

or that which drenches ; a drenching shower ; 
an apparatus for administering a drench, 
Dreng (dreq). Also drench. [OE. drengf 
ON. drengr young man, fellow, | Eng, Hist. 
A free tenant (specially) in ancient iNorthumbria, 
holding by a tenure partly military, partly ser- 
vile. So Dremgage, the tenure or service of a d. 
fDrent. ME. F*a. pple. of Drench 2?. 
-IS 79- 

Dresden (dre*zdon). 1752. Name of a 
town in Saxony designating a white porcelain 
of elaborate and delicate kind. Also allusively. 
Dress (dres), v. Pa. t. and pple. dressed, 
drest. ME. [a. OF. dresser (earlier drecier^ 
drescer) L. type ^directiare, i. directns, ] 

I. ti. trans. To make straight or right -1673. 
t3. To place or set in position ; to put on -1530. 

3. Mil. trans. To draw up (troops) in proper 
alignment 1746 ; intr. to form in proper align- 
ment 1796. 4. trans. To make ready or pre- 

pare. Obs. exc. as transf. from 5, ME. tb, 
refl. and intr. -1596. 5. To array, attire; to 

deck with apparel ; in later use, to clothe ME* 
b. refl. (and pass.) To attire oneself with atten- 
tion to effect; spec, to put on dress-clothes; also, 
simply, to put on one's clothes 1641:. c. intr, 
in reflexive sense I703. 6. To array, equip; 

to adorn ME, 7. To treat (a person) properly# 
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esf. with deserved seventy ; hence, to chastise; 
to reprimand. (Now usually with down.) ME. 
8. To treat with remedies or curative appliances 
1471. 9. To treat or prepare (things) in a proper 
manner ; to cleanse, purify, trim, smooth, etc. 
1480. 10. To remove (anything) in the process 

of preparing, etc. 1710. ii. Spec, and techn. 
uses (see quots.) ME. 

2. A coroun on hir heed thay han i-dressed Chaucer. 
3. The battalion dressed its ranks with precibion 
Kinglake. intr. Soldiers d. by one another in ranks 
Stocqueler. s* Some light housewife, .dressed like 
a May-lady Burton. I was up and dressed at seven 
Mrs. Carlyle, b. He was come back to d. himself 
for a ball Johnson. Phr. To d. up i to attire elabo- 
rately. To d. otitx to deck out with dress. 6. To d. 
a ship : to deck it out with flags, etc. 7. He would 
d. my jacket, an [etc,] 1785. 8. He had his wound 

dressed 1850. 10. Kill your pig, d. off the hair Mrs, 
Raffald. XI. a. To prepare for use as food : We d. 
them with carp sauce T, Sheridan, b. To do up 
(the hair) : Her hair dressed d la negligence^ Pepys. 

c. To till, cultivate, prune, tend : In planting and 
dressing the vines De Foe. td. To train or break 
in . That horse, that I so carefully haue drest Rich. //, 
v. V. 80. e. To groom or curry ; D. your horse twice 
a day, when hee rests Markham. f. To curry, as 
leather, g. To finish, as cloth, h. To cleanse from 
chaff: Corn Threshed, Winnowed, and^ Dressed 
Prideaux. i. To prepare (ore) for smelting by re- 
moving the non-metallic portion : Apparatus used for 
dressing the inferior copper ores 1851. 

II. To direct, f i. trans. To make straight the 
course of; to direct, guide -159X. f 2. rejl. and 
intr. To direct one's course; to repair; to pro- 
ceed, go -1572. 1*3. To Address (speech or a 
writing) to any one -1664. 

Dress (dres), sh. 1565. [f. prec. vb.] fi. 
The act of dressing -1778, 2. Personal attire : 

orig. that proper to some special order of per- 
son or to some ceremony or function ; later, 
merely : Clothing, costume 1606. b. With a 
and pLi K lady’s robe or gown made not merely 
to clothe but also to adorn 1638. Also iransf. 
and fig* 3. tcchti. The arrangement of the 
furrows on the face of a millstone 1870. 

2. Phr. Full d. (or, simply, dl ) : the^ elaborate 
apparel proper to a public ceremony, a dinner, etc. 
fig* Eloquence, the d. of our thoughts Boyle. 

aiirib. and Comb. a. Of, for, or pertaining to apparel, 
or to a woman’s d,, as d.-goodSi -gowny -shirty etc. ; 

d. «guard, an appliance fixed to a cycle, etc. to pre- 
vent injury to d. from the wheels ; -impr9yer 
= Bustle sb,^ b. Characterized by, or pertaining 
to, * full diess’, as d.-baUy -coaty -shoes, -suit, -sword, 
-umform, etc. ; d.-circle, a circular row of seats in 
a theatre, etc,, the spectators in which were originally 
expected to be in dress-clothes. 


Dresser 1 (dre'sai). ME. [a. OF. dressmr, 
dreceur ( =r-inod.F. dressoir)yi. dresser to Dress.] 
I, A sideboard or table in a kitchen on which 
food is or was dressed. 2. A kind of kitchen 
sideboard surmounted by rows of shelves on 
which plates, dishes, etc. are ranged 1552. 3. 

U.S: A dressing- or toilet-table 1906. 
a. Dressers, .with biUliaiit copper, .vessels iSsg* 
Dre*sser 2 , 1520. [f. Dress®. + -er 1 .] i. 
One who dresses (see the vb.). 2. One who 

attires another 1625. 3, One who attires him- 

self (or herself) elegantly, or in a specified way 
j' 679. 4. A surgeon’s assistant in a hospital, 

whose duty it is to dress wounds, etc. 1747. 
5. Any appliance used in dressing things ; e.g. 
a shoemaker’s tool, a plumber’s mallet, a tool 
for dressing the furrows on a millstone, etc. 1600. 
a. A former d. of the Queen’s 1884. 
Dre*ssing,®< 5 /.jr< 5 . ME. [f.asprec. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of th(5 vb. 2. Applied to various 
techn, processes. See the vb. X540. 3 * ironi- 

cally* A beating; chastisement, castigation 
4769. 4. concr* That which is used in the pre- 
ceding actions and processes ; that with which 
any thing or person is dressed : e.g. 

a. Cookery* 'The seasoning substance used m cook- 
ing j stuffing? the sauce, etc,, used in preparing a 
dish, a salad, b, l>ersonal decorations; vestments, 
dresH? trimmings. c, Agric. Manure or compost 
spread over or ploughed into land, d. .Surg. The 
remedies, bandages, etc, with which a wound or sore 
is dressed, C. Arch. Projecting mouldings on a sur- 
face. f. Glaze, size, or stfflfening used m the finishing 
of textile fabrics I eta ^ . -- 

X, There is no elaborate d, for dinner here Mrs. 
Carlvli!, 3. For this he got a very severe d* from Ld. 
North X76a Blucher, .got a genuine d. down 1870. 

atMb, and Comb. a. Employ^ in or connected 
with attiring the person, as d^bm. Mock, -gmon, 
•jacket^ rnmeddy *r&om* -iotSk, etc.? a,*Deu, 
•gongi one rung m the signal for dressing for dinner. 


b. Pertaining or appropriated to the treatment of 
various articles, as d.-machiney shed, etc.? d.-floors, 
a surface works where the tin stufif as it comes from 
the shaft of the mine is first crushed, and then washed, 
in order to^ separate the tin from alien matter. 

f Dressing-board. ME. A board on which 
any thing food) was dressed ; adresser -1700. 

Dre*ssing-case. 1819. A case of toilet 
utensils; also formerly called a dressing-box. 
Dress-maker (dre-s,m^k3i). 1828. A (fe- 
male) maker of dresses. 

Dre*ss-making, jA 1837. The action 
or occupation of making (women’s) dresses. 
Dressy (dre*si), a. 1768. [f. Dress xA] i. 
Attentive to dress; given to showy dressing 

2. Of garments : Stylish 1818. 

1. I am a d. man Thackeray. z. A d. boot 1845. 
Hence Dre'ssiness. 

Drest, var, pa. t. and pple. of Dress. 
fDretchi, ®. [OE. drecc{e)an : not in other 
Ger. langs.] trans. To afflict, torment, vex; in 
ME. esp. to trouble in sleep -1485. 

Drevel(l, -ill, -yll, var. of Drivel sb.^ 
Drew (drw), pa. t. of Draw v. 

Drey, obs. f. Dry, DrayI ; var. of Dray 2. 
Dreynt, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Drench®. 
fDrib, ®. 1523. [app. onomatopoeic, arising I 
out of Drip or Drop.] i. To fall in drops; 
also fig. 2. trans. To let fall in or as in drops 
or driblets -1599; todefelcate 1693; to lead one 
by little and little into 1700. 3* To shoot (an 

arrow) so that it falls short or wide -1592. 
Hence Drib sb. a Driblet. 

Dribble (drrb’l), ®. 1565. [freq. ofDRiB®.] 
I. trans. To let flow or fall in driblets {lit. and 
fig.) 1589. 2. absol. or intr* To slaver, as a child 
or an imbecile; to Drivel 1673. 3. mtr* To 

flow down in small quantities ; to trickle 1599. 
Also transf* and fig* 4. trans. In Football* etc. : 
To keep (the ball) moving along the ground in 
front of and close to one by successive short 
pushes. Also absoL 1863. ts- Archery. = 
Drib v. 3. --i6i5, 

I. Dribling Aimes by Art Warner. 3. iransf. The 
Reichs Army kept dribbling in Carlyle. 

Dribble, sb. 1680. [f. prec. vb.] i. A small 
trickling stream ; a small drop of liquid. Also 
transf. andyf^. 2. Football* An act of dribbling 
(sense 4) 1889. 

I. iransf* The little d. of Commerce L. Stephen. 
Dribbler (dri-bbi). 1835. [f. as prec.] One 
who dribbles; e.g. at football. 

Driblet, dribblet (drrblet), sb. 1591. [f. 
Drib -t--LET.] i. * A small sum, odd money 
in a sum ’ (J.) 1632. 2. A petty quantity or 

part 1678. 3. A Dribble (of liquid) i860. 

I. We . . pay in Driblets, or else never pay Quarles. 

3. A d. of sour milk i86a 

Drie, obs. f. Dree ®., Dry. 

Dried (dreid),///.^;. ME. [f. Dry®. + -EDk] 
Deprived of moisture, desiccated. Often with 
ufi Also fig. 

Drier, dryer (droi^oi). 1528. [f. as prec.] 

1. One who or that which dries. 2. {dryer) A 
desiccating substance or apparatus 1840. 

Drier, driest, comp, and superl. of Dry a. 
Drift (drift), sb. [Early ME. drift \ verbal 
abstract from drifan to Drive.] 

1. 1. The act of driving; propulsion, impulse, 
impetus. (Now rare*), b. Forest Law* The 
driving of the cattle within a forest to one 
place on a particular day, for the determination 
of ownership, levying of fines, etc. 1540. tc. 
Arch* The horizontal thrust of an arch -1823. 

2. The condition of being driven, as by a cur- 

rent ; the action of drifting ; a slow coarse or 
current. Also fig* 1562. b. Naui, The devia- 
tion of a ship from its course in consequence of 
currents 1671, c. Aeronautics. The horizontal 
component of the aerodynamic pressure on all 
exposed surfaces of an aeroplane in flight 
1896. 8* fig. Natural or unconscious course ; 
tendency IS 49 * 4 * ’^'he conscious direction of 

action or speech to some end ; the end itself ; 
purpose, object, aim. (Now rare.) 1526. b. 
Meaning, tenor, scope. Now the usual sense. 
1526, t5‘ A scheme, plot, device -1674. 

%. As the whele gothe by drifte of water Fitziierb. 
2. A considerable Frost andd. of Ice,. that Winter 
I-'BRRY. 3. The general d. of affairs on the Continent 
1891;. 4. My sole d. is to be useful Cowper. b. The 
main d. and scope of these pamphlets Fuller. 


n. That which is driven, i. A drove, herd, 
flock, tflight of birds, Obs. or dial. 1450. 2. A 

shower (of rain, dust, snow, etc.) driven by the 
wind ME. b. An accumulation of snow, sand, 
etc., driven together by the wind. Also transf > 
ME. 3. Floating matter, a log, a mass of wood, 
etc., driven by currents of water 1600. 4. Geol* 
[a) Any superficial deposit caused by a current 
of water or air; (b) spec, {the D.) Pleistocene 
deposits of glacial and fluvio-glacial detritus ; 
diluvium 1839. 5. A set of fishing-nets. b. 

A large kind of net, extended by weights at the 
bottom and floats at the top, and allowed to 
float with the tide ; a d.-net. 6 . techn. a. A tool 
used for driving or ramming something {e. g. for 
driving piles), b. A steel tool for enlarging or 
shaping a hole in a piece of metal ; a drift-pin. 
c. pi* Ship-building. Those parts where the 
sheer is raised, and where the rails are cut off 
and ended by scrolls, d. The difference be- 
tween the size of a bolt and the hole into which 
it is driven, or between the circumference of a 
hoop and that of the mast on which it is to be 
driven 1792. 

1. Whole driftes of quailes Bp. Hall. s. The city 
lies Beneath its d. of smoke Tennyson. 3. Some log 
perhaps upon the waters swam. An useless d. Dryden, 

III. i.gen. A track {poet, and rare) 1711. 2. 

Mining. A passage driven or excavated hori- 
zontally ; esp. one driven in the direction of a 
mineral vein 1653. 3 * ” Driftway i {local) 

1686. 4, S. Afr. A ford 1849. 

IV. Nauf. Length of rope paid out before a 
fastening is made; length that a tackle will 
reach from its fixed point ; distance so estimated 
i860. 

Comb . : d.-anchor, a floating wooden frame or the 
like, used to keep the ship’s head to the wind in a 
gale or when dismasted ? -bolt, a long punch used 
for driving out other bolts ; -keel = Bilge-keel ; 
-net = sense II. 5 (also aitrih.y. -pieces, solid pieces, 
fitted at the drifts, to form scrolls (see II. 6 c); -pin, 
-punchssense II. 6b? -weed, {d) sea-weed drifted 
on shore by the waves ? (<J) the gulf-weed {.Sargassa 
hacciferd) and tangle (Laminaria digiiaia). 

Drift, ®. 1584. [f. prec. sb.] I. hiir. To 

move as driven or borne along by a current; to 
Drive 1600. Also ii'ansf. and pg. 2. trans, 
j To drive or carry along, as by a current of water 
or air; to blow into heaps 1618. 3. trafis. To 

cover with drifts ; also zjitr, for refi* 18 «. t4. 
To drive at, aim at -1618. 5. Meek* To form 

or enlarge a hole with a Drift (II, 6 b) 1860. 
6 . Mining, intr. To excavate a DRIFT (III. 2); 
trans, to excavate a drift in 1864. 

I. To d. with the current Scott, fig. Content to 
let things d. 1885. z. To be drifted mto civil war 
Froude. 3. When Winter drifts the fields With 
snow Moir. Hence Dri*ftmg^ vbt. sb* the action of 
the vb. ; also concr, that which is drifted. 

Driftage (dri'ftedg). 1768. [f. Drift ®. + 
-AGE.] I. “The process or operation of drifting 
1862. 2. Conor. Drifted material 1768. 

Drift-ice. 1600. [f. Drift sb.] Detached 
pieces of ice drifting with the ocean currents, etc. 
Driftland; see Drof-land. 

Driflless (dri'ftles), d!. 1806. [f. Drift 
+- LESS.] I. Having no drift or purpose ; aim- 
less. 2. Geol. Free from drift 1873. 

Driftway, drift-way (dri*ftiw^). 1611. [f. 
Drift sb. + Way.] i. A lane or road along 

which cattle are driven ; a drove-way. ^.Naut, 
Lee-way 1721. 3. Mining* etc. = Drift sb, 

HI. 2. 1843. 

Drifb-wood, dri-ftwood. 1633. Wood 
floating on, or cast ashore by, the water. 

[We] made a fire.. with the drift-wood R. H. Dana, 
Drifty(drrfti),«. 1571. [f. D rift + -y.] 
f 1. Wily. 2. Characterized by drifts, of the 

nature of a drift 1730, 

Drill (dril), sh^ 1641. [Goes with Drill 
v.^\ A (? trickling) rivulet; a rill. 

Springs .. Whose Drils our plants with moisture 
feed X641, 

Drill (dril), sh.^ 1611. [a. Du. dril, drilk 
(in sense 1), and f. Drill ®.®, q.v.] i. An in- 
strument for drilling or boring ; a pointed 
steel tool for boring holes in metal, stone, and 
other hard substances ; a drilling machine, etc. 

2, A shell-fish which bores into the shells of 

young oysters; a borer 1886. 3. Style in which 
a hole is drilled 1849. 4. MU* The action or 

method of instructing in military evolutions ; 


a(Ger. Mn). fl (Ger. M^Uer). ii(Fx.d«fte). S(ciaL). c (S*) (tlwxe). ;(?i)(r«n). ^(Fr.tere). 5 (&, fcm, earth). 
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military exercise or training; with a and pi. such 
an exercise 1637. 5. A drill-master 1814. 6, 

fig. Rigorous discipline; exact routine 1815. 

X. The ordinary miner’s d. is a bar of steel, with a 
chisel-shaped end Raymond. 4. A company of 
soldiers . . at d. 1859. 6. D. in Latin grammar, cricket, 
boating, wrestling Emerson. 

etiirw. and Comb. a. Pertaining to a d. (sense i),as 
d.-press, * a machine for drilling holes in metal, the 
drill being pressed to the metal by the action of a 
screw ’ (Webster) ; -stock, the holdfast for a metal 
d. ; etc. b. Pertaining to or connected with military 
d , as d.-mast£r ; d.-sergeant, a noncommissioned 
officer who trains soldiers in military evolutions. 
Drill (dril), ^<^.3 1644. [?ad. native name.] 
A W. Afr. baboon, Cynocephalus leucophxus. 
Drill, sb.^ 1727. [? same as Drill sb.'^ ; cf. i 
Ger, rille.] i. A small furrow in which seed 
is sown ; a ridge having such a furrow on its 
top; also, the row of plants thus sown. a. A j 
machine for sowing seed in drills, drawing fur- 
rows, and covering the seed when sown 1731. 

Comb. : d.-barrow, a barrow-like contrivance for 
sowing in drills : -harrow, a harrow used between 
the drills for extirpating weeds . -machine, -plough 
= sense 2. 

Drill (dril), sb.^ 1743. = Drilling sh. 
Drill, 2:/. 1 dial, ME. [?] Ti. trans. ■z.nA 

absol. To delay, put off. Also with away, on, 
ouL a. To entice (a person) on from point to 
point ; and so=to put off 1669.^ Also with in, 
into ; on. along, out of. 3. To slip away, vanish 
by degrees [dial.) ME. 

X. This accident hath drilled away the whole summer 
Swift, a. She drilled him on to Five and Fifty and . . 
she will drop him in his old Age Addison. 
tDrill, 1603. [? altered f. Trill.] intr. 
To flow in a small stream or in drops ; to trickle ; 
to drip. Also transfi and fig. --1638. 

Drill, z /. 3 1622. [prob. f. Du.; cf. Du. drillen. 
Not conn. w. thrill, thirl, OE. pyrelian.] t. 
trans. To pierce or bore with or as with a drill; 
to perforate, a. To make or bore (a hole, etc.) 
by drilling 1669. 3- trans. To turn round and 
round. Obs. or dial. 1681, 4. trans. To train 

or exercise in military evolutions. [Prob. f. 
sense 3.] 1626. Also intr. for refi. and pass. 
5. transf. and fig. To train or instruct as with 
military rigour and exactness 1622. 6. To 

regulate exactly 1877. b. To impart by strict 
method 1863. 

4 He [Frederick the Great] drilled his people as he 
drilled his grenadiers Maca.ulay. 5. He had drilled 
her in all that she should do or say Black. 

Drill, v.^ 1740. [f. Drill i. trans. 
To sow in drills; to raise (crops) in drills, a. 
To plant (ground) in drills 1785. 

а. He drilled two acres of land with this barley 1894. 
Driller (dri*lw). 1652. One who or that 

which drills. ' 

Drilling (dri-lig), sh. 1640. [corruption of 
Ger. drillich, ad. L. tri- three + licium thrum, 
thread.] A coarse twilled linen or cotton fabric. 
Also attrib. 

Drilling, vbl. sb.'^ ; see Drill zi.2 
Drilling (dridin), zfbl. sb.^ 1639. [f. Drill 
-h -ING Ji-. J I . Boring ; perforation 1698. a. 
Training in military evolutions. Also transf. 
Drily, adv. ; see Dryly. 

Driiik (driqk), v. Pa. t. dbrank (dracgk) ; 
pa. pple. dnmk (drjpqk). [Com. Teut. : OE. 
drincan : — OTeut. ^driykan, not found outside 
Germanic. The full form drunken of pa. pple. 
is mostly used as adj., exc. as a poetic archa- 
ism. From 17th to 19th c. drank was intruded 
from the pa. t. into the pa. pple.] 

1. Trans, senses, i. To take (liquid) into the 
stomach; to swallow down, imbibe. Also with 
off, outt up, expressing exhaustion of the liquid. 
Also transf. and fig. a. transf. To absorb 
(moisture); to suck. Often with up or in. 
1530. 3./^. esp. with in : To take into the 

mind; to listen to, or contemplate with rapture 
159a. t 4 » To inhale (tobacco smoke, etc, J -1781. 
5. To swallow down the contents of ME. 6. 
To spend in drinking 1492. 

X. I ne‘te drank sacke in my Ufa Shaks. fig . Dire 
sorrow dnnkes our blood Shaks. ». Let me purple 
Vi lets d. the Stream Drvdkk. 3. To d. in the beauty 
of the scene x8s 9. 4, The first who smoked, or, (as 

called It) drank tobacco publickly Pknnant. 3. 
Phr. To d. the cuP of poy^ sorrow, eta i see Cof sh. 

б. He drinks his amole earnings {mod,). 

U. Absol. and intr. senses* i , ami. To swallow 
down or imbibe liquid, for nourishment or 


quenching of thirst OE. a. To take intoxicat- 
ing liquor, either convivially, or to gpratify appe- 
tite ; to indulge therein to excess ; to tipple ; 
spec, to be a habitual drunkard 1440. 3. intr. 

To have a specified flavour when drunk. [F. 
se boire. refl. for pass.] 1607. To ex- 

perience, endure, pay the penalty ; to taste the 
cup of suffering {trans. and absol.) -1677. 

I. Having sufficiently eaten and drunken Ruskin 
Phr. To d, deep : to take a large draught, either once 
or habitually. a. I have been drinking hard 1611. 
Poor woman I her husband drinks {mod ). 

Phr. To d. to (a person) : fa. To hand beverage for 
his use. The cup presented was first sipped by the 
one who offered it, and hence b. To salute by drink- 
ing to invite (any one) to d. by drinking first ; to d. 
in his honour ; to d. in honour of (anything desired), 
with good wishes for its furtherance. 

Drillk (driqk), sb. [OE. drinc and drinca, i. 
drincan to Drink.] i. Liquid swallowed for 
assuaging thirst or taken into the system for 
nourishment. Also fig. and transf. 2. A bever- 
age OE. 3. spec. Intoxicating alcoholic bever- 
age OE. 4. A draught or portion of liquid OE. 

I. For d. the Grape She crushes Milt. P. L. v. 344. 

2. Hiss drinnch wass waterr Ormin. 3. I doe not 
speake to thee in Drinke i Hen. IV, n. iv. 458. [He] 
shall drink neither wine nor strong d. Luke i. 15. 4. 

A d. of milk Kingsley. 

Comb.', d. -offering, an offering of wine or other 
liquid poured out in honour of a deity; -money, 
-penny, a gratuity to be spent on d. 

Drinkable (dri‘gkab’1). 1611. [-able.] a. 
adj. That may be drunk, suitable for drinking, 
b. sb, (usu. pi.) That which may be drunk, 
liquor 1708. Hence Dii'nkableness. 

Drinker (dri-gkaa). OE. [f. Drink vj\ i. 
One who drinks; spec, one who drinks to excess ; 
a drunkard, a. (In full d.-motb.) A large Euro- 
pean moth, Lasiocampa (Odonestis) potatoria, 
so called from its long suctorial proboscis 1682. 
x. His father was a hard d. {mod.), 

Dri'nk-tiail. Now Idist. [Early ME. drinc 
hxil. drinc hail. f. Drink v. m imper. + 
Hail a. *= ON. heill Hail a,] The customary 
reply to a pledge in early English times. The 
cup was offered with the salutation wxs hail 
‘ health or good luck to you' (see Wassail), 
to which the reply was drinc hail * drink health 
or good luck 

Drinking (dri*qkig),zf^/.j/ 5 . ME. [f. Drink 
u.] I. The action or habit denoted by the vb. 
Drink; spec, the use of intoxicating liquor, 
csp. to excess. a. An occasion of drinking; a 
carousal 1515. 

Comb. a. with sense ‘used for d.*. as d.-howl, -cup, 
•horn,^ -water, ^ etc. b. used for the sale or con- 
sumption of drink ’5 as d,-booth, -house, -room, -saloon. 

Dri*nkless, a. ME. [See -less.] Without 
drink or liquor; dry. 

Drip (drip), V. [OE. dryppan OTeut. 
^drupjan, OE. drlopan.'] i- trans. To let fall 
in drops, a. intr. To have moisture or liquid 
falling off in drops 1508. 3. intr. To fall in 

drops 1670. 

1. The lofty barn.. Which from the thatch drips fast 
a shower of rain Swift, a. Pine branches, .dripping 
with moisture L. Stephen. 3. The rain . . came 
through.. and dripped from the ceiling Tyndall. 

Drip (drip), A 1440. [f.prec.vb.] fl- A fall- 
ing drop -1552. a. The act or fact of dripping 
1669. 3. That which drips ; fil. drippings 1707. 
4. Arch. A projecting member of a cornice, etc., 
from which the rain-water drips and so is thrown 
off from the parts below ; also, a dripfoint 1664. 

a. On the ear Drops the light d. of me suspended 
oar Byron. Phr. Right <ffd. (Law) : an casement 
which entitles the owner of a house to let the water 
from his eaves drip on his neighbour's land. 

attrib. and Comb.^ as d.-jomt, a mode of uniting 
two sheets of metal in roofing where the joint is with 
the current, so as to form a water conductor (Knight), 
Dri*p-drop, sb. 1848. [redupl. of Drip or 
Drop. ] Continuous dripping with alternation 
of sound, 

Dri'ppiBg, vbl. sb. 1440. [f- Drip v.l t. 
The fall of liquid in drops; the liquid so faUing. 
a. spec. The melted fat which drips from roast- 
ing meat. Formerly often in pi IA63. Comb. 
d^pan, a pan used to catch the d. (sense a). 
Dr^le (dri*p’l), V. i8ai. [Fusion of Drip 
and Dribble,] *. intr. «« Dribble v. 3; but 
connoting a bAkcr motion, a. -« Drip v. 3. 
x8aa. 

Dripstone (dri*pst<^“®^)* A mould- 




ing or cornice over a door, window, etc., to 
throw off the rain. Also attrib. a. A filter 
composed of porous stone 1858. 

Dnve (droiv), v. Pa. t. drove (drffov) ; arch. 
drave (dr-siv). Pa. pple. driven (driw’n). 
[Com. Teut. : OE. drifan. drdf] 

l. I. trans. To force to move on before one, 

or flee away from one; to urge on or impel 
with violence ; transf. to constrain to go or flee 
1510. Also_;f^. a. To chase, pursue; also^?^. 
Obs, or arch. ME. b. To impel game, etc., into 
nets, traps, or a small area where they can be 
killed, etc. 1753. 3- With the area as verbal 

object ME. 4. spec. To urge onward and direct 
the course of (a vehicle or the animal which 
draws it, a railway train, etc.) ME. ; hence, to 
convey in a vehicle 1662 ; absol. to act as driver ; 
also, to go in a carriage driven or directed by 
oneself. Also intr. for pass, of the vehicle. 1592. 

I. We droue them to flyghte Eden, transf, Hope 
of imployment drives him up to London 1615. a. 
Grouse and partridge driving 1883. 3. To d. the 

forests : see Drift sh. I. i b. To a. a rocky hill for 
a tiger Baker. 4. Where Chineses d. With sails and 
Wind thir canie Waggons light Milt, P. L. hi. 43S. 
If they do not like the price, they d. off Landor. 

n. I. To cause to move along; to propel, 
carry along OE. 2. To throw, cast, send, or 
impel in any direction OE. 3. To force, impel, 
or expel, by a blow or thrust. fig. Also 
intr. for refl. or pass, of a nail, ball, etc. 1703. 
4. To cause to penetrate, as a tunnel, etc. ; spec. 
in Mining, to excavate horizontally (also absol.) : 
dist. from Sink 1485. _ 5. intr. (Also to let d.) : 
To aim a blow or a missile at\ trans. to aim (a 
blow) ME. 6. To spread or beat out thin. 
(Now only in Painting.) ME. 7. To set going, 
supply motive power for 1596. 

I. Their ships were driuen on shore 1582. 3. [HeJ 

drove his heels into the horse’s sides 1816. 5.^ Driving 
at him with her stool 1752. 6. When colour is spread 
thinly and rapidly, it is. driven ’ Gullick & Timbs. 
A dynamo driven by belting from the engine i8gi. 
ir. To d. a quill 1793. 

m. I. To impel forcibly; to force (to, into, 
from, some action, state, etc.) ME. a. I'o urge 
on to action; to force to work ; to overtask 1641J. 

X. To d. a girl to a decision Black, a man out of his 
senses 1879. 2. To d. a committee Gray, 

IV, trans. To carry on vigorously, push (a 
trade, etc.) ; to carry through or out ; to con- 
clude (a bargain) OE. 

V. ti. trans. To pass (time) ; to cause (the 
time) to pass --1697. a. To protract (time, etc.) ; 
hence, to defer. Also absol. ME. 

X. To d. the tedious Hours away Drvdkn. 2. To 
d. a thing to the last minute {mod. collcql). 
fVI. To deduce. Derive -1674. 
vn. intr, 1. To run or come with violence ; 
to dash, nish, hasten OE. Also fig. a. To 
drift ME.; to fish with a drift-net 1677,, 

To tend 1460; with at : To aim at, mean 1579. 

I. They, .ran away as fast as they could d. Damfibr. 
2- The clouds that drove before the wind Thomson* 

3. What can he be driving at now Foote. 

Drive (draiv), sb. 1697. [f, prec. vh.] i- 
The action or an act of driving; see the vb, b. 
An excursion in a carriage driven or directed by 
oneself 1785. c. A forcible blow or stroke In 
various games ; in Cricket one which sends the 
ball back nearly straight 1857. d, (orig. U.S.) 
An organized effort to collect money for a 
special purpose 1890. a. A carriage road ; 
also, a course over which game Is driven 1816. 
3. Mining. « Drift sb. lit. a. 1864. 4- Type^ 
founding. «» STRIKE sb. ii. 1874. 

X. Phr. FuUd , ; at full speed, fig. The constant d, 
of work 1854. Whisi-drive : see Whist sb.* 

Drive-, the vb.-stem used in Comb. : 
d.-bolt « drift-bolt (see Drift sb .) ; -pipe, a pipe 
conveying water for driving machinery ; -screw, a 
kind of screw driven by a hammer 1 -shaft, a shaft 
for communicating motion so as to drive machinery ; 
•wheel «* Driving-wheel. 
tDri*vel,^Al [Early ME, : app. of LG. origin ; 
cf. MDu. drevel scullion, etc., OHG, tribil f. 
MDu, driven. OHG, triben to Drive,] x* A 
drudge, a menial servant “1580. a. Hence; a. 
An imbecile- (Cf. driveller.) --1597. b, A dirty 
or foul person -XS96. 

Drivel (driwl), sh.^ ME. [f, next] - 
Slaver sb.^ (now rare) ; fig., twaddle (x8sa). 
Drivel (dri’vl), v. [ME, drevelen ttm. OE. 
dreflian ; ME. dravelen indicates an OK. 
fiian (not found) ; prob, 1 OTeut. stem drah 
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(see Draff).] i. intr. To let saliva or mucus 
flow from the mouth or nose, as infants and 
idiots do ; to slaver. Also firaKs, ta. To 
flow as saliva from the mouth ; to flow ineptly 
from the lips ; also transf of water, etc, —1784. 

3. transf. To talk childishly or idiotically ; to 
rave. Also tratis., and with away, on. ME. 

3. Droning and dreaming and drivelling to a Multi- 
tude Swift. Hence Dri'yeller, -eler, one who 
drivels or slavers ; a drivelling idiot. Drrvelling, 
-elin^ vbl, sb. and ppL a. 

Driven (dri*v’n), ppl.a, 1579. [pa* pple. of 
Drive i.Seethevb. 2, Of snow : Drifted. 
Of feathers or down : Separated from the heavier 
by a current of air (see Drive v, II, 2), 1579. 

*. As white as the d. snow Lyly, My thrice-driuen 
bed of Downe Oth. i, iii. 23a. 

Driver (drsi-voi). ME, [f. Drive v.'] i, 
gen. One who drives (see the vb.). 2. spec. a. 

One who drives cattle 14S3. b. One who drives 
a vehicle or the animal that draws it ; a coach- 
man, cabman, etc. ; also, one who drives a loco- 
motive 1450, c. The overseer of a gang of 
slaves 1796. 3. A tool or appliance for driving : 

a. A tool used in driving on the hoops of casks, b. 
Weaving', The piece of wood which drives the shuttle 
through the shed of the loom. c. A tamping-iron. 
d. = Drift sb, II. 6 b. e. A tool for driving out the 
piece of a metal plate in punching. f. Golf, The 
play-club. 1674. 

4. A boat used in fishing with a drift-net 1664. 

5. Naut. A Spanker, a fore-and-aft sail used 
at the aftermost part of a ship 1867. 6. A part 

of machinery which communicates motion to 
other parts ; the driving- wheel of a locomotive, 
etc. 1831. 

jc. Solicitors and Drivers of Bargains 1570. 

Comb. : d.-ant, a species of ant {Anomma arcens) 
found in W. Africa, so called because they drive 
before them, every living creature ; -boom {Naut.\ 
the boom on which the d. (sense 5) is set. 

Driveway (drorviwJi). Chiefly U.S. 1875. 
[f. Drive ^/.-i-Way.] A way along which 
something is driven ; a carriage drive. 

Driving (draiwig), vbl, sb. ME. [-ing^.] 
The action of Drive v. 

attrib. and Comb. a. Relating to, adapted for, or 
devoted to driving (in a carriage), as d. clubs, etc. 

b. In names of mechanical contrivances used for driv- 
ing, as d.-blockt -bolij etc. ; esp. of parts of machinery 
communicating motion to other parts, as d.-a.xle, 
-hand, •belt, •‘gear, -pulley^ -shaft', also d.«iron, 
an iron used in golf for playing longish approaches. 

Drbvingt ppl. a. ME. [-ING^,] i. impel- 
ling, actuating. 2. Moving along rapidly, esp. 
before the wind 1601. 

X. The ability of its journals is the d. force Emerson. 
a. Perpetual Sleet, and d. Snow Drvden. 

Phr. notes (Mus.) : syncopated notes, so named 
as being driven or prolonged through the accent. 

Dri*ving-box. 1794. l. The box on which 
t he driver of a carriage sits. 2. The journal-box 
of a driving-axle 1874. 

Driving-wheel. 1838. a. A wheel which 
communicates motion, b. Each of the large 
wheels of a locomotive engine, to which the 
power is transmitted through the connecting- 
rod and crank, c. The wheel of a bicycle, etc. 
to which the force is directly applied. Alsoy^^. 

Drizzle (dri-z'l), sb. 1554. [Goes with 
Driz/xe t/.'J Fine spray-like rain. 

Drizzle (dri-z’l), w. X543. [?dim.and freq., 
f, OE. driosan to fall ] i, intr. To rain in fine 
spray-like drops; imfers. to fall, as rain, in fine 
drops X566. ta. trans- To shed in fine spray- 
like drops -1642. 3. To wet with minute drops 
{rare) 1810. 

X. These tears, that d, frem mine eyes Marlowe. 
It is even druxling a little Carlyle, a. ^ul. C. u. ii. 
s)X. ^ Drisjxled hy the ceaseless spray, The wizard 
waits Scott. 

Drizzly (dri’zH), a- 1697. [f. Drizzle.] 
Of the nature of, or characterissed by drizzling. 

During Winter's drisly Reign Dryden. 

Drof(e, droff(e, obs. ff. dreve ; see Drive v. 
i’Drof-land. 1660. [f. ME. dre/, OE. dra/, 
Drove, driving + Land.] Old Law. I^and held 
by the service of driving, as of the lord's cattle 
from place to place, or to and from markets, 
fairs, and the like -1664. var, (emm.) Driftland, 

Dn 3 ghierCdrt^*gM). Alsoaroger,drogger, 
1756. [a. obs. F. dregumr, t i6th c, Du. 
drogher t etc., f. droogrn to dry,] A W. Indian 
coasting vessel; hence used of other slow clumsy 
coasting craft. Also atiHb. 


Drogoman, droguexnan, vars, of Drago- 

man. 

Drogue (dnJug). 1725. [perh. orig. drug, 
var. of Drag j<J,] i, Whalefshing. A con- 
trivance attached to the end of a harpoon line 
to check the progress of a whale. 2. Naut. A 
hooped canvas bag towed at the stern of a boat 
to prevent it from broaching to 1875. 

Droh, obs. pa. t. of Draw v. 
fDroil, J-A 1579. [Goes with the vb. Prob. 
influenced by toil, moil. Cf. the vb.] i. A 
drudge -1668. 2. Drudgery —1645. 

tDroil, z;. 1591. I? to ‘Dn. druikfz to 

loiter, slumber. ] i»intr. To drudge, slave -1660. 
2. trans. To subject to drudgery. Quarles. 
Droit 1 (droit, or as F.,drwa). 1480. [a. F. 
droit, earlier dreit : — L. directum, in late L. 
right, legal right, law.] i. A right ; hence, that 
to which one has a legal claim ; a due ; a per- 
quisite; pi. dues, duties 1481. t2. Law, right, 
justice ; a law -1536. 

X, Droits of Admiralty' certain rights or perquisites, 
as the proceeds arising from the seizure of enemies' 
ships, wrecks, etc., formerly belonging to the Court of 
Admiralty, but now paid into the Exchequer, Hence 
droitsman, the collector of droits. 
fDroit 2. 1601. [?] The four hundred and 
eightieth part of a grain troy, one twenty-fourth 
of a mite- 1858. 

Droitural (droi-tiural], a. 1850. [f. F. 

droitzire (see next) +-AL.] Law, Relating to a 
right to property, as dist. from possession. 
fDroi’ture. rare. [a. F.] Uprightness. 
Caxton, 

Droll (drJul), sh. 1645. [a. F. drble, orig. a 
sb. See Diez, Littr6, Darmesteter.] i. A funny 
or waggish fellow; a merry-andrew, buffoon, 
humorist. j-a. A farce ; an enacted piece of 
buffoonery ; a puppet-show -i 818. t3* T ®sting ; 
burlesque writing or style -1842. 4. attrib., as 

'\d.-house, a place where drolls were acted 1706. 

z. Very merry we were. Sir Thomas Harvy being a 
very drolle Pepys. 

Droll, <2. 1623. [f. F. ; see prec.] i. 
Intentionally facetious, amusing, comical. 2. 
Unintentionally amusing; queer, quaint, odd, 
funny 1753. 

I. The d. Inventions of Hogarth 1789. 2. A d. sort 

of house Scott. Hence Dro’lly adv. 

Droll, 2/. 1654. [a. obs. F. f. sb.] 

1. intr. To make sport; to jest; to play the 
buffoon. 2. tram. To jest (a thing) away, off, 
t(a person) out of ox into ; to hxlng forth like a 
jester 1663. 

X. Whitefocke drolled with them 1654. *• *^hat 
will not be reasoned into their senses, may yet be 
laughed or drolled into them L’Estrange. Hence 
fDroTler, tDro'Uist, a jester; DroTlingly aaTv. 
Drollery (dr^a-bri). 1597. [a. F. drdlerie, f. 
dr 6 lel\ 1. The action of a droll; waggery 1653. 

2. Something humorous or funny : ta. A puppet- 
show; a puppet -1847 ; tb. a caricature -1641 ; 

c. a facetious story 1634. 3. Droll quality ; 

quaint humour 1742. 

X. An affected humour of d. Glanvill. a. That 
fatal d. called a representative government Disraeli. 

3. The rich d. of ‘She Stoops to Conquer' Macaulay. 
Dromaeognathous (drprmf,^‘gaa]33s), a. 

1867. [f. Dromxus emeu (ad. Gr. Spofxaio^ 
swift-running) +7vclt6>os.] Ornith. Having the 
bones of the palate arranged as in the emeu and 
its allies. Hence Dromeeo’gnatliism, d. quality. 
Dromedary (driu-m-, drf7-medari). ME. [ad. 
F. dromedaire (raod.F. dromadaire), late L. 
dromedarius (sc. camelus), f. dramas, a. Gr. dpo- 
px&s running, runner. ] 1. A light and fleet breed 
of the camel, usually of the Arabian or one- 
humped camel, specially trained for riding. See 
Camel. +2. « Dromond -1568. ta- A 
stupid, bungling fellow “X785, 4. attrib., as 

d. camel, etc. 1553. 

X. The Dromidory..will ride above 80 miles m the 
day Lithcow. Hence DromedaTian a. of the 
nature of ad. ; sb, a rider of ad. ; ahoDro'medarist. 
Dromic,-al(dr^'mik, -ai),^z. 1850. [ad. Gr. 
hpoiJLLfc 6 s, f. race-course.] Of, pertaining 
to, or of the form of a race-course ; applied to 
the basilican type of Eastern churches, 
Dromioid (drp’miioid"), a. (sb.) 185a. [f. 
modX. DromiaA a. Having the form otaDro- 
mia^ a genus of Anomourous Crustacea, closely 


allied to the true crab, b, sh, A crustacean of 
this genus. 

Dro'mograpli. 1883. [L Gr. ^poVoy4 
-GRAPH.] An instrument for measuring the 
s]^ed of the blood current. Also attrib. 
Dromond (drp-m^nd, dr2?’m3nd). Also dro- 
mon. Hist, and arch. ME. [a. OF. dromon, 
iromont, ad. L. dromonem, a. Byz. Gr. dp 6 p.(uv, 
f. Spofios racing, course.] A very large medi- 
seval ship. Used both in war and commerce. 

The great d.^ swinging from the quay Morris. 

IlDromomis (dnjm^-jnis). Also Dromseor- 
nis. 1872. [f. Gr. dpopLOs, or mod.L. Dromxus 
emeu -1- opwy.] A genus of extinct Australian 
ratite birds allied to the emeu. 
llDromos (dr^-XDi^s). 1850. [Gr., f. vbl. stem 
ipcfx- to run.] Arckoeol. An avenue or entrance- 
passage to a building, often between rows of 
columns or statues. 

Alleys of. .sphinxes form the approach or d. Leitch. 

Drone (duT’un), sb.'^ [OK.dran, drsen (^drdn, 
drsen), Cf. OS., pi. drani ftdrdm), MLG. 
drdne, drone, LG. drdne, whence mod.Ger. 
drohne. Also OHG. treno, etc.] i. The male 
of the honey-bee. It is a non-worker, a.fg 
A non-worker; an idler, a sluggard 1529. 

I. Some against hostile drones the hives defend 
Gay. 2. A Droan of a Husband Otway. 

_ Comb. : d.-beetle = Dor-beetle ; -fly, a dipterous 
insect, Eristalis tenax, resembling the drone-bee. 

Hence Dro'nage, the condition of a d. 

Drone (drnun),^*^.^ 1500. [app.f. Dronez/.] 
I. A continued monotonous humming or buzz- 
ing sound, as that of the bass of the bagpipe, 
etc. Also transf. 2. A bagpipe 1502. 3. The 

bass pipe of a bagpipe. (The modern Highland 
bagpipe has three drones.) 1592. 4. The tone 

emitted by the drone of a bagpipe 1596. 

I. Ever .. thrumming the d. of one plaine song 
Milt, transf. The d. of her voice Mad. D’Arblay. 
4. As Melancholly as ..the D. of a Lincolnshire Bag- 
pipe I Hen, IV, I. ii. 85. attrib. The d-pipe of an 
humble-bee Cowper. 

Drone (dr^un), v.'^ 1500. [f. Drone sb .'^ ; 
or sb.^, sense 2.] i. zntr. To give forth a con- 
tinued monotonous sound; to hum or buzz; to 
talk in a monotonous tone. 2. trans. To emit 
in a dull monotonous tone. Also with out. 1614. 

Drone sb.^] To smoke (a pipe) (as if 
playing on a bagpipe). B. Jons. 

I. Beetles d. along the hollow lane Kingsley. 2. 
Penitents .droning their dirges Thackeray. 

Drone, 1509. [f. Drone rAiJ i. intr. 
To proceed sluggishly or indolently. 2. trans. 
To pass away, drag ozet sluggishly I739* 

a. To d. out manhood in measuring cloth Lytton. 

Drongo (drp'ggt?). X84X. [a. Malagasy.] A 
name orig. of a Madagascar bird, Dicrurus 
[Edolius) forfeatus*, subseq. extended to the 
numerous other species of Dicruridde, also 
called D.-shrikes. 

D. cuckoo, a species of the cuckoo genus Sumt 
ctilus, a native of Nepaul, 

tDronkelew,2.ME.[-LEWE.]Drunken-i532. 
DronisliCdr<?a*niJ),a:, 1580. [f. D rone 
Like a drone; sluggish, inactive. Hence Dro*- 
nish-ly adv., -ness. So Dro'ny a. 
t[[Dronte (drp*nt). [Du. and Fr.] A name 
of the Dodo, q.v. 

Drool (dr? 7 l), V. dial, and U.S. 1847. 
[Contr. f . Drivel v.'] == Drivel v. 

Droop (dn7p), v. [ME. drupev, drowpen, 
a. ON. drdpa to droop, deriv. wk. vb. f. ablaut 
senes dreup-, draup^, drzip~\ see Drop .s/lJ i. 
intr. To hang or sink down, as from weariness, 
etc.; to bend or incline downward. 2. To 
sink ; to decline, draw to a close. Now only 
poet. ME. 3. To decline in vital strength; to 
languish, flag ME. Also transf andj^. 4. 
To become dispirited or despondent ME. 5. 
trans. To let hang or sink down ; to bend down- 
wards; to cast down 1^83. 

I. Thus droupes this loftie Pyne a Hen. VI, it. iii. 
45. 2. Laborious til day d. Milt. /*, L. xi. *78. 3 * 

fg. The rate of interest droops Bon. Price, 4 Why 
droop‘,st, my souU Why fainfst thou in my breast 
P. Fletcher, 5 . 1 cannot veil, or d, my sight Tenny- 
son. Hence Droop sb. the act or fact of drooping. 
Droop a. {yari) » drooping ; esp. in combs., as a- 
headed. DrooT^i^f one that droops, Droo’ptofly 
adv, in a drooping manner. 

Droopy (dr^'pi), a. [Early ME. druph re- 

ferred to Droop i'.J Dejected, drooping. 
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Drop (dr£7p), sb. [In I lepr. OE. drojba wk. 
masc. : — OTeut. ^dropon- and '^droppon-, f. u 
grade of ablaut stem dreup--^ dratcp^, drttp~. ] 

I. The orig. sb. i. The smallest quantity of 
liquid that falls in a spherical form ; a globule. 
Also Jig. a. ellipt. or absol, : = tear-drop; 
also drop of blood, sweat, etc. OE. 3. In dis~ 
pensing, etc. the smallest separable quantity 
of a liquid 1772. 4. pi. Medicine to be taken 
in drops. Rarely sing. 1726. 5. The smallest 

appreciable quantity ME. Also transf. and Jig, 
6. spec. A small quantity of drink 1700. ty. A 
spot of colour; also fig. -1674. 8. Anything 

resembling a drop of liquid in size, shape, or 
pendent character, a. A pendant, as an ear- 
drop : a glass pendant of a chandelier, etc. 1502. 
b. Arch, The frusta of cones used as an orna- 
ment under the triglyphs, and also in the under 
part of the mutuli, of the Doric Order 1696. tc. 
Small shot 1752. d. A sugar-plum, orig. of 
spherical form 1836. e. Applied to flowers with 
pendent blossoms, as the fuchsia (dial.), and in 
comb., as snow-d. 166^. 

I. Why raine falleth in round drops W. Fulke. 
fig. To preserve thy sweets Unmix'd with drops of 
bitter Cowper. Phr, D. serene, tr, L, gutta sereita, 
an old name for amaurosis, 2. They would be faith- 
ful to him to the last d. De Foe. 5. Phr, A d. in the 
(<at) bucket or the ocean i an inappreciable addition. 
6 I . . had a d. too much J. Payn. 8. Phr, {Prince) 
Rupert's Drops ; glass drops with long and slender 
tails, which burst to pieces, on the breaking off those 
tails in any parts (Chambers). 

n. Secondary sb., f. Drop tj. i. The action 
or an act of dropping; an abrupt fall or descent 
1637. Also fig. a. That which drops or is used 
for dropping; e.g. in a theatre, the painted cur- 
tain let down between the acts; also called act-- 
d., and d.-curtain 1779, 3. A small platform 

or trap-door on the gallows, which is let fall 
from under the feet of the condemned 1796. 
4. A contrivance for temporarily lowering a 
gas-jet (Webster), b. A movable plate covering 
the key-hole of a lock. c. The slit of a letter- 
box 1870. 5. The distance through 

which anything drops ; e.g. a. criminal when 
hanged 1879. 6. The depth to which anything 
sinks or is sunk below the general level 1794. 

1. The d. of the woodland fruit’s begun Browning. 
fig. Ad, inexcha^es 18S4, in the temperature ). 
3. The d, fell. They were executed in their irons 
1813. 

attrih. and Comb, (See also Drop-.) a. Of, per- 
taining to, or consisting of ad. or drops, d.~earrmg, 
•pearlf etc. b. Special comb, d.-black, a superior 
quality of bone-black ground in water, jformed into 
drops, and dried ; -dry watertight ; -meter, an 
instrument for measuring oat liquid d. by d. ; 
-sulphur, -tin, z, e. that granulated by being dropped 
in a molten state into cold water. 

Drop (drfjp), v. Pa. t. and pple. dropped, 
dropt. [OE. dropiafit droppian, f. (ult.) as 
Drop j 

I, Intr. senses, i. To fall in drops. a. == 
Drip v. a. ME. 3. To fall, like a drop ME. 
Also fig. 4. To fall exhausted, wounded, or 
dead ME.; ol a setter, etc. : To squat down at 
the sight of game 1870. 5. To fall in/o some 

condition to die (cf. d. off) 1654. 6. 

To come to an end; to fall through 1697, 7. 

To sink, become depressed 1729. 8, To de- 

scend with the tide or a light wind 1772; to let 
oneself fall behind or to the rear 1823. 9. To 

come or go casually; to fall upon 1633. 

1. The crystal tide that from her two cUcek.s. .Dropt 
Shaks. 3. The shell opens, and the nut drops out 
1660. fig. His words like Honey dropped from his 
tongue Hobbes. 4. Tho* thousands of their Men 
dropt, ^they would not give ground an Inch 1700. 5. 

To d. into oblivion Prwkaux. 6 , The matter was let 
d. Hearke. 7. Prices dropped afterwards 1866. 8, 
The Resolution . .dropped down the river Cook. Phr, 
To d. astern', to slacken a ship's way, so as to let 
another pass. 

H. Trans, senses, i. To let fall or shed in 
drops; to distil. Also/^, ME. a. To sprinkle 
with. or as with drops; to bedrop [tmh.) MK. 
3- To let fall (like a drop or drops). Also fig. 
ME. 4. To let fall in oirth; to give birth to. 


Also ahsol. 1662, 5, To let fall (words, a hint, 
etc.) ; to utter casually or by the way i 6 xx ; to 
let (a letter, etc,) fall into the letter-box; hence, 
to s^d (a note, etc.) in an informal way 1777. 
6. slang. To part with (money) 1676, 7, To 

cause to fall by a blow or shot 1726, 8. To set 
down; also, to leave (a packet) at a person’s 


house 1796, 9. To omit in pronunciation or 

writing 1864, 10. To let droop 1842. ii. 

To let move gently with the tide 1805. b. To 
d. astern : to leave in the rear 1867. 12. Foot- 

ball. To obtain (a goal) by a drop-kick 1882. 
13. To have done with; to break off acquain- 
tance with 1605. 

I. To d. many a teare 1626. 2. Their wav’d coats 

dropt with Gold Milt, P. L. vii. 406, 3. Phr. Tod. 

anchor to let the anchor down, to cast anchor. 4. 
At the time the ewes d. Keatinge. 5.^ D. not thy 
word against the house of Isaac Amos vii 16. 6. We 
played hazard . . And I dropped all the money I had 
Thackeray. 8. [He] promised to d. us at the Shet- 
land Islands Kane. 9, He does not d. his O. W. 
Holmes. 13. She will d, him in his old Age Addison. 

Phr. To d. a curtsy ; to make a curtsy by lowering 
the body. ^ 

Cmnb. with adverbs. See also simple senses and 
ad vs. D, away. intr. To fall away drop by drop or 
one by one. D. in. intr. a. To pay a casual visit, 
b. To come in at intervals, c. To become vacant, 
d. To fall in with, D. off. intr. a. To withdraw 
one by one, or by degrees, b. To fall asleep, c. To 
die. _ d. To become less frequent in. D, out. intr., 
to disappear from one’s place in a series^ or order. 
D. shoit. intr. a. To fall short ; usu. with of. b. 
colloq. or slang. To die. 

Drop-, the vb.-stem used in Comb. 

^ a. attrib. with sb , in the sense of ‘dropping’, ‘used 
in dropping ’, ‘arranged so as to drop ’, forming sbs. 
or adjs. ; as d.-arcn (Arch.), one having a radius 
shorter than the breadth of the arch ; -bar (Printing), 
a bar or roller for running the sheet into the machine ; 
-curtain = D rop ^< 5 . 1 1 . 2 ; -fly (A ngling) = D ropper 3 ; 
•hammer = drop-press; -handle^, applied to a form 
of needle-telegraph instrument which is operated by 
a handle directed downward ; -lamp, -light ( U’.S.), 
a portable gas-burner, connected with the gas-fittings 
by a flexible tube, usually in the form of a lamp, 
which can stand on a table } -press, a machine^ for 
embossing, punching, etc., consisting of a weight 
guided vertically, to be raised by a cord and pulley 
worked by the foot, and to drop on an anvil ; called 
also d.-hammer; -shutter, a device consisting^ of a 
slide operated by a spring or the like ; used in in- 
stantaneous photography to secure very brief exposure ; 
-table, a machine for lowering weights, and esp. for 
removing the wheels of locomotives, b. In vbl. comb, 
with object, as d.-seed, a grass that readily drops 
its seed, spec. Muhlenbergia diffusa. 
||Dropax:(drJa-p3ek5). ? 1621. [mod.L., 

a. Gr. dparrra^j f. SpeireLV to pluck.] A pitch- 
plaster, a depilatory. 

Drop-kicR. 1857. [See Drop-.] Football. 
A kick made by dropping the ball from the 
hands, and kicking it the very instant it rises. 
Dro’plet. 1607. [See -LET.] A minute drop. 
Drop-letter. U.S. 1844. A letter posted in 
any place merely for local delivery. 
fDrO’p-meal, adv. [OE. drop-mxZum ; see 
-MEAL.] In drops, drop by drop. 

As the cloud dissolves drop-meal upon the earth 
Trapp. 

Dropped, dropt, ///. a. 1600. [f. Dropz/.] 
a. See the vb. b. Of eggs : Fried or poached, 
‘dropped into the frying pan' (Jam.) 1824. 
Dropper (drp*poa). 1700. [f. Drop v."] 1. 
One who or that drops ; spec, one who drops 
seeds into the holes made by a dibbler. 2. A 
dog that diops (see Dropz/. I. 4); a setter. 3. 
Anglmg. A fly adjusted to a leader above the 
stretcher fly. Also dropjly, d.-Jly 1746. 4. A 

pendant 1825. b. A glass tube for dropping 
liquid 1889. c. A branch vein which drops off 
from the main lode 1864. 

Dropping (drp*pi9),z//5/.j/5. OE. [f.DROPz/. 
-I- -ING J I- The action of Drop v. 2. Tliat 
which drops; dripping, etc. ME. 3, Dung of 
animals. (Now only pi.) 1596. 

attrib. and Comb., as d.-bottle, a bottle used to 
supply fluid in small quauiities; -tube, the tubulated 
stopper of the d.-bottle ; -well, a well formed by the 
dropping of water from above. 

Dropping,///. tr. ME. [f.asprec. + -ino2.] 
X. That drops, a. Desultory, not continuous, 
as a d.fire 1708, Hence Dro'ppingly adv, 
DrO'priscene. 1815. Used loosely for drop 
or act-drop (Drop sb. IT, 2) ; also for the final 
scene of a drama in real life. 

Dropsical (drp'psiklll), tr. 1678. [f. Dropsy, 
after hydropicall x» Of, pertaining to, or like 
dropsy 1688. a# Affected with or subject to 
dropsy, Also transf. and fig, 

1. jD. lymptoms x84<C Hence jDro’psically adv, 
Dropsie<l(drf>T»i<i)>^« [f. Dropsy + 


-ED 2 . ] Having the dropsy ; swollen with or as 
with water; as the d. clouds (Drayton). 
Dropsy (drp*psi), sb. (tz.) ME. [aphet. f. 
ME. z-,ydrop 5 y, Hydropsy, q.v.] i. Med. A 
morbid accumulation of watery fluid in the 
serous cavities or the connective tissue of the 
body. Also transf. of young trout and of suc- 
culent plants. Also fig. fa. attrib. or adj. = 
Dropsical -1683. 

fDrop vie, drop-vie, vhl. phr. or occas. v. 
1598. [f. Drop t/. +Vie To drop coins or 
the like in rivalry; to vie -1616. 

Dropwise (drp’p^^i^), adv. 1673, [See 
-WISE.] Drop by drop. 

The spring, trickling d, from the cleft Tennyson. 

Dropwort (dr^*pw2/at). 1538. [f. Drop sb. 
+ Wort; cf. the L. name Filipendula, i.e. 
pendulous threads.] A name of plants ; esp. 
Spirsea and other species of Spiraea. 

11 Drosliky (dr^Jki), drosky (dr^'ski). Also 
droitzschka, droshka, -ke. 1808. [ad. Russ. 
drozkki, dim. of drogi waggon, hearse ; properly 
pi. of droga perch. J Prop. , a Russian low four- 
wheeled carriage, in which the passengers sit 
astride a narrow bench, their feet resting on bars 
near the ground ; hence transf . ; in some Ger- 
man towns the name of the ordinary fiacre. 
Drosometer (drzJsp'mzToj). 1825. [mod. f. 
Gr. bpoaos ; see -meter ] An instrument for 
measuring the quantity of dew deposited. 
Dross (dr^s), sb. [OE. drds, t. dredsan to 
drip, also to fall down.] i. The scum thrown 
off from metals in smelting, b. An alloy formed 
m the zinc-bath by the action of the zinc on the 
iron articles dipped 1884. Also fig. 2. Dreggy, 
impure, or foreign matter mixed with any sub- 
stance ME. Also fig. 3. gen. Refuse; rubbish; 
worthless, impure matter ME. 

2. fig. The Dregs and Lees of the Earth, and Drosse 
of Mankinde 1677. 3 All treasures and all gain 

esteem as d. Milt. P R. hi 23. Hence Dross v. to 
free from d. Dro'ssless a. free from d, 

fDro’ssel, drosell. 1581. [Cf. Drazel.] 
A sloven, a slut -1617. 

Drossy (drp-si), a. ME. [f. Dross sb.'} Of 
metals, etc.: Full of dross; of the nature of 
dross; dreggy, feculent. Also transf. an^fig. 
Thin brass or d. lead Morris. Hence Dressiness. 
Drou, drough, drou;, obs. pa. t. of Draw z/. 
Drought (drout), drouth (drauj), Sc. drzz])). 
[OE. drilgat, -old, f. driig- stem oidryge Dry, 
q.v. Cf. highik, height. The form drouth, 
drowih (Sc. and n. dial.) is often used by Eng. 
poets ; drouth is common in U.S. | i. The 
quality of being dry ; aridity, lack of moisture 
{arch^. 2. spec. Dryness of the weather or 
climate; lack of rain. ME. ^3. Parched land, 
desert -1671. 4. Thirst («;rA. and dfz«/.) MK. 

I. The burning drouth Of that long desert Tenny- 
son. a. The tender dew after drouth Swiniiurnk. 3. 
Milt. P.R. ni. 274. 4. His carcass, pined with 

hunger and with droughth Milt. P, R. i, 325- 
Droughty (drau-ti), drouthy (drau*])i, . 5 V. 
dr/z'pi), a. 1603. [f. prec. ; cf. weighty, etc. | 

I. Dry, without moisture; arid. AXbo fig. 2. 
Characterized by drought 1605, 3. Inirsty; 

addicted to drinking 1626. 

X. Out of the droughty rocke Moses . . bringeth forth 
water 1643. 2. Drouthy weather SScott. 3. The 

(lusty, drouthy wayfarers 1879. Hence Droli'ghti- 
ness. 

fDroumy, rare. 1605. pconn. w. Sc, 
Drumly.J Turbid -1640. 

Drouth, drouthy, var. of Drought, -y- 
Drove (dr<?hv), sb. [OE, dr&f, f. drij'an to 
Drive.] fx. The action of driving, (Only 
OE.) 2. A number of beasts, a.s oxen, sheep, 
etc., driven in a body; a herd, flock OE. ; transf 
a crowd, multitude, shoal OE. Also Jig. of 
things. 3. Locally : a, A road along which 
liorses or cattle are (iriven 1664. b. A channel 
for drainage or irrigation OE, 4. A stone- 
mason's chisel with a broad face 1825. 

I. A d. of sheep^ Lytton, Ills finny d, A 

great d. of Heresies . . broke loose among tliem x6om. 
3, The major rode in the middle of the I), (so our fen 
roads are called) 1829. Comb, d.-road, an ancient 
road along which there is a flee right of way for 
cattle, but which is not kept in repair. 

Drove, z/.i 163a. [f. Drove sh.\ or ?f. 
Drover,] To follow the occupation of a drover 
(trails, and intr,). 


m (man), a (pass), m Q.oud), P (pni). ^ (Fr. chef), d (evar). ai(/,<fy<f). i? (Fr. eau vie), i (szt). / (Psycb«f), 9 (what), y (gat). 
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Drove, v,^ 1825. [f. Drove sb. 4.] trans. 
To dress (stone) in parallel lines with a Drove 
( sense 4), 

Drove, pa. t. (and obs. pa. pple.) of Drive v. 
Drover (drtjru-vsi). ME. [f. Drove + 
‘ER^ 1; cf. gardener, etc.] i. One who drives 
droves of cattle, sheep, etc , to market; a dealer 
in cattle, a. A boat used for fishing with a drift- 
net 1465. 

I. Why that's spoken like an honest Drouier ; so 
they sel Eullockes Much Ado ii. i. 201. 

Drovy (driJi-vi), a. Now dial. [f. OE. and 
ME. drdf^ Turbid. 

Drow, obs. pa. t. of Draw v. 

Drown (drawn), v, [ME. drun-, droun-^ 
drown-, pointing to an OE. ^drdnian. Con- 
nexion with ME. drunkn- or ON. drukn- is 
improbable.] i. intr. To suffer death by suffo- 
cation under water, etc. ; fto sink (as a ship) 
-1523, (Now unusual.) a, trans. To suffocate 
by submersion in water, etc. Also said of the 
water. ME. Also fig, ta* To sink in water ; 
to send to the bottom -163a. 4. To lay under 

water, etc.; to submerge, inundate; to drench 
ME. 5. transf. and fig. To overwhelm, to 
overpower (sound, etc.); to smother ME. 

a. He . was prively drouned in a But of Malvesey 
Hall, fig. They d. themselves in drink 1659. 4. 

When the Fens are drowned 1696. Phr. To a, out : 
to stop (works, etc.) or drive (people, etc.) from their 
houses by flooding. 5. Yells drowned his voice 
Froude. Hence Drow'na^e {rare), drowning. 
Browner, one who, or that which, drowns. Drown- 
ingly adv, so as to d. 

Drowse (drauz), v. OE. [? identical with 
OE. drildan to be sluggish, from OE. drdosan 
to fall ; in current use perh. f, drowsyP\ tx. 
intr. To sink, become slow. (OE. only.) 3. 
intr. To be drowsy ; to be heavy with or as 
with sleep ; to be half asleep. Also fig. 1573. 
3. trans. To render drowsy; to make heavy or 
inactive, as with sleep 1600. 

a. I drowsed., but I anon wakened Pepvs. fig. Let 
not your prudence. . d. Tennyson. 3. Nations drows’d 
in peace Keats. 

Drow!^,.fA 1814. [f. prec.vb.] The action 
of drowsing; the state of being half asleep. 
Drowsy (drau'zi), a. 1529. [prob. related 
to OE. drUsian; see Drowse v.) i. Inclined 
to sleep ; heavy with sleepiness ; half asleep, 
dozing 1530. 3. Caused or characterized by 

.sleepiness 1529. 3. Soporific 1590. ^,fig. Dull, 
inactive; lethargic 1570. 

I. A d. watchman's footsteps Dickens. 2. D. 
Diseases, called Coma [etc.] Culpepper. 3. A d. 
posset Middleton. 4, The dead and drowsic fier 
Shaks, Comb, d.-head, a person of a sluggish dis- 
position, Hence Drowsihead, Drowsiliood, 
drowsiness. Drowsily/^nfiv. in ad. manner. Drow- 
siness, d. state ; also Jig. 

Drowte, drowth, obs. var. Drought. 
Droyl, Droyt, obs. ff. Droil, Droit. 
Drub (drj7b), 27 . 1634. (Jaraba 

(i.e, ^wz'ba) to beat, bastinado.] i, tra?ts,'To 
beat with a stick or the like, to cudgel; in early 
ii.se, spec, to bastin.ido; also, to beat in a fight. 
Also tramf. and^^^''. 3. To beat the ground, 

stamp [trans. xaidJintr.) 1855. 

I, He is almost drubd (with many terrible basti- 
nadoes on the soles of his feet) to death Sir T. Her- 
JBKRT. He was most confoundedly drubb’d just now 
Fielding, a. Drubbing with her little feet Thackeray. 
Hence Drub sk a stroke with a cudgel; a thump. 
Dru'bber, one who drubs or beats. Drwbbing 
ttbLsb, a beating, a thrashing. 

Drudge (drwd,:;), sh. 1494* [?] One em- 
ployed in mean, servile, or distas't^l work ; a 
hack; a hard toiler. 

Lexicographer, a writer of dictionaries ; a harmless 
cl. [etc.] JOHNSON, 

Drudge (drz»d,:5), v. 1548. [app. f. prec. sb.] 
X, intr. To perform mean or servile tasks ; to 
work slavishly ; to toil at distasteful work. 3. 
trans. To subject to drudgery {rare) 1847, 

*, College-tutora do indeed work ; they d. M. Patti- 
SON. Phr, To d, out, to perform as drudgery ; to d, 
mmy, over, to pass in drudgery. Hence Drwdger, 
oM who drudges, Dra'dgmgly adv, 

Drudgery (drz^'-dpri). 1550. [f. Drudge 
sb , ; cf. slavefy,] The occupation of a drudge; 
mean, servile, or wearisome toil; distasteful 
work. Also attrib. 


f. dru, drut, friend, app. of Ger. origin; cf. Ger. 
trautd)^ ^ ^ I, Love, esp. sexual love; courtship; 
often, illicit love —1460. a. A love-token, keep- 
sake -1560. 3. A sweetheart -1450. 4. A be- 
loved thing, a treasure. (Only ME.) 

Drug (dreg), sb}- [ME. drogges, drugge, a. 
F . drogue, a Com. Rom. word : ult. origin un- 
certain. j I . An original, simple, medicinal sub- 
stance, organic or inorganic, used by itself, or 
as an ingredient in Medicine, or, formerly, in 
the arts generally. In early use always pi. b. 
spec. A narcotic or opiate 1902 2. A commo- 

dity which IS no longer in demand, and so is un- 
saleable. (Now usu. a d. in the market.) 1661 . 1 
1. Tea and other Drugs 1682. What d. can make A ’ 
wither’d palsy cease to shake? Tennyson. 2. Horses ] 
in Ireland are a D. Temple. A wife’s a d. now ; 1 
mere tar-water, .but nobody takes it Murphy. They ! 
told me poetry was a mere d. 1824. 3. Comb, d.- ' 

Store iUs:), a druggist’s shop, also dealing in 
toilet requisites, stationery, etc. Hence Dru*ggy a. 
of, pertaining to, or resembling drugs. 

Drug, 1677. [Allied to Drug ; cf. 
Dr AG ] Truck for the carriage of timber, etc. 
Drug, 3 var. of Drogue. 

Drug, 27.1 Now (dial, me. [?] To drag. 
Drug (dr 27 g), zi.2 1605. [f. Drug rAl] i. 
trans. To mix or adulterate with a drug. 3. 
To administer drugs to, esp. for the purpose of 
stupefying or poisoning 1730; to administer 
something nauseous to 1667. 3. intr. To take 
drugs habitually 1895. 

1. I haue drugg'd their Possets, That Death and 
Nature doe contend about them Macb, ir. ii. 7. z. 
Whom he has drugg’d to sure repose Fenton. With 
pleasure drugg'd, he almost long’d for woe Byron. 

Drug, Druggery, etc., obs. ff. Drudge , etc. 

' Drugger (drz? -ggi). 1594. [f. Drug sb}, 

and Drug v.^] fi. A dealer in drugs -1845. 
3. One who administers a drug 1836. 
Druggery (drzi’gori). 1535. \p..^ .droguerie, 
f. drogue drug.] i. Drugs collectively. 3. A 
place where drugs are kept 1865. 

Drugget (drt7*get). 1580. [a. F. droguet. 
Ult, origin iinkn. ) i. Formerly, a kind of stuff, 
all of wool, or half wool, half silk or linen, used 
for wearing apparel, b. Now, a coarse woollen 
stuff used for floor-coverings, etc. 3. -|-A gar- 
ment of drugget; a floor-cloth of drugget 1713. 
3. attrib. 1580. 

2. He was married in a plain d. Steele. 3. A d. 
petticoat Black. Hence Dru’ggetmg = sense ib. 

Druggist (dr2?'gist). 1611. [a. F. droguisie.'] 
One who deals in drugs. In Scotl. and U.S. 
the name for a pharmaceutical chemist. 

Druid (drz 7 *id), sb. [a.) 1563. [a. F. druide, 
ad. L. *druida, ldruis\ a. OCelt. stem druid-, 
whence OIr. dnii, mod.Ir. and Gael, draoi 
[draoidk, druidh) magician.^ i. One of an 
order of men among the ancient Celts of Gaul 
and Britain, who, according to Ccesar, were 
priests, but in native Irish and Welsh legend were 
magicians, soothsayers, and the like. (The Eng. 
use follows the L. sources.) Orig, always in pi, 
3. Hence : a. A priest, chaplain, b. A philoso- 
phic bard. 1710. c. One of certain officers of the 
Welsh Gorsedd 1884. 3. attrib. Druidic 1670. 

*. Mona was a sacred placeof the Druids Gardiner. 

2. United Ancient Order of Druids, a secret benefit 
society founded in London^ in 1781, and having now 
numerous lodges ox groves in most English-speaking 
countries. 3. D. stone, sandstone, grey-weather, of 
which Stonehenge is constructed. Hence Druddess, 
a female D.; a Druidical prophetess. Dru’idism, 
the religious and philosophical .system of the Druids. 
Druidic, >-al (drwrdik, -M), a. 1755. [See 
Druid + -IC+-AL.] Of or pertaining to the 
Druids. 

Circles of upright stones, like those which in Em ope 
are termed Druidical Prichard. 

Drum (drzzm), sh} 1541. [perh. an Eng. 
shortening of drombyllsclad, drombeslade, 
Drumslade, ] I. A percussive musical instru- 
ment, consisting of a hollow cylinder or hemi- 
sphere of wood or metal, with a head of tightly 
stretched membrane at one or both ends, to be 
beaten with a stick. Also fig* and transf. b. 
ZooL Applied to the hollow hyoid bone of the 
howling monkey 1817. 3, The sound of the in- 
strument, or any similar sound 1646, 3* Mil. 

One who plays the drum ; a drummer. Also, 
i’a small party sent with a drum to parley with 
the enemy. xs 77 * 4* Anything resembling a 


a. The tympanum of the ear 1615. b. Machinery. 
A cylinder round which a belt passes or is wound 
1776. C, A cylinder or cask for steaming printed 
fabrics in order to fix the colour, d. The cylindrical 
case for the spring of a car-brake. e. A cylindrical 
chamber used in heating apparatus r888. f. A doffer 
in a carding-machine. 

5. Arch. a. The vase of the Corinthian and 
Composite capitals 1727. b. The block of stone 
composing one section of the shaft of a column 
(Gwilt). c. The upright part under or above a 
cupola 1837. 6. techn. a. A sieve 1706. b. A 

cylinder of canvas used as a storm-signal 1867. 
c. The cylindrical part of an urn or the like . 7. 
A cylindrical box or receptacle for fruit, fish, 
etc. 1812. 8. An evening assembly of fashion- 

able people at a private house; a rout. Later, 
an afternoon tea-party. Cf. Kettledrum. 
1745* 9* More fully d.-fish : Any of various 

scisenoid fishes which make a drumming noise; 
as, the ' salt-water d.’ [Pogonias chromis) found 
on the Atlantic coast; the 'fresh-water d.' 
[Haplodinotus grunniens) of the Mississippi, 
etc.; the ‘branded d.' or ‘sea-boss’ [Scisena 
ocellata) of the Gulf States 1676. 

I. And sodainly strake up a Dromme or Drounslade 
Hall. The large d, beaten at both ends, is called a 
double-d. Knight. Bass d. =» double-drum, 2. Phr, 
John Dls entertainment', a rough reception, turning 
an unwelcome guest out of doors. All's Well ni. vi. 
41. 8. We went last night to a d. at Rothschild’s 1824. 

I attrib. and Cojnb . : d.«armature, a dynamo-arma- 
ture in the form of a rotating hollow cylinder ; -curb, 
a cylindrical curb of iron or wood to support the 
hricKwork of a shaft ; -lire, continuous rapid artillery 
fire ; f-room, the room in which a d. or loutis held; 
•sieve, a sieve enclosed in a d.-like box, for sifting 
fine substances ; -wheel, (a) a cylinder round which 
a rope is coiled; (b) a water-raising current-wheel 
made in the form of a d., a tympanum. 

Drum, 1725. [a. Gael, and Ir. druim 
back, ridge. ] A ridge or ‘ rigg a long narrow 
hill often separating two parn llel valleys. Hence 
Geol. A long narrow ridge of ' drift ' formation. 
Drum, z;. 1578. [LDrumj^.I] I, zntr. To 
beat on or as on a drum 1583. b. Applied to 
the strong beating of the heart 1593. 3. Of birds 
or insects : To make a hollow reverberating 
sound, as by the quivering of the wings 1813. 

I 3. To sound like a drum; to resound 1638. 4. 

I ‘ To go about, as a drummer does, to gather 
recruits, to secure partisans, customers, etc.; 
with fir’ (Webster) 5. trans. To summon by 
or as by beat of drum ; to beat up as by drum- 
ming; CO I log, to obtain by solicitation 1606. 6. 
To expel publicly by beat of drum 1766. 7. To 
din or drive into by persistent repetition 1820. 
8. To perform (a tune) on or as on a drum 1864, 
I. [Her] foot was drumming on the carpet Sala. 
2. Flies and gnats d. around you 1873. Another is 

drummed out of a regiment Macaulay. 7. To d. a 
doctrine into the public mind Mill. 

Drumble, sh. Now dial. 1575. [var. of 
duinble, DUMMEL. ] An inert or sluggish per- 
son; a drone. 

Drumble, z'. '^cmdial 1579. [f. prec.] i. 
intr. To be sluggish; to move sluggishly 1598. 
f 3, intr. To drone, to mumble -1596. 

*. Look, how you d. Merry W. in. iii. 156. 
f Drumbler, drumler. 1598. [a. early mod. 
Du. drommeUr a kind of ship. ] A small fast 
vessel used as a transport, etc. *-1630, 
Dru*mhiead. 162a. [f. Drum sb} -1- Head 
I. The skin or membrane stretched upon 
a drum. 3- The tympanic membrane 1664. 3. 
The circular top of a capstan, into which the 
capstan bars are fixed 1726. 4. A flat-topped 

variety of cabbage 1797. 5. attrib. , as d. court- 
martial, a court-martial round an up-turned 
drum, for summary trial of offences during 
military operations. So d. law, discipline. 
Drumliii(dry'mlin). 1833. [app. for 
lim, dim. of Drum ~ Drum sb.^ 

Drxtmly (dr»‘mli), a. Oxig. Sc, 1513. [Cf. 
Droumy a.] 1, Of the sky or day : Troubled; 
cloudy. Also fig. a. Of water, etc. : Turbid; 
not clear 1570. Also fig. and transf 
Dm-m-major. 1598. [See Major ti. 
The first or chief drummer in a regimental band 
b. Anon-commissioned officer who has command 
of the drummers, c. An officer of a band or 
drum-corps, who leads and directs it on the 
march. pc, A large drum or rout 1753. 
Drummer (dr»'mw). 1573. [f. Drum v, + 
-ER^.] 1. One who beats a drum for military 


A nemnt with thi« clause Make# drudgeric divme 
O. HitiiBaRT. The d. of hit Dictionary Boswell. 

tDruery, drury* ME. [a. OF. drmne, etc 

a (G«r. Kffln), T (Fr. jwii). U (Ger. Mtfller). « (Fr. dwuc). 2 (c«rl), e (e») {ihat), ! {,£>) f (Fr. faAe). S (fir, fem, <arth). 
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or other purposes ; one who plays the drum in 
a band. a. A commercial traveller. See 
Drum v. 4 and 5 {U.S,) 1837. 3. A drum-fish, 

b. The large W. Indian cockroach {Blatta gi- 
ganied), which drums its head against the wood- 
work of houses as a sexual call. c. A rabbit. 
Dra^mming, 1583. [See-iNoi.] i. ; 

The action of Drum v, 2. Fishing for drum- 
fish {US,) 1889. 

Drummond light. 1854. The lime-light, 
or oxyhydrogen light (invented by Capt. T. 
Drummond^ R.E., <?i825), wherein a blow-pipe 
flame, e, g, of combined oxygen and hydrogen, 
impinges on a piece of pure lime, and renders 
it incandescent. 

tDrumslade,dromslade. 1527. [app. cor- 
ruption of Du. or LG. trommelslag, Ger. from- 
melschlag drum-beat, somehow applied to the 
instrument. ] i . A drum -1635, 2. A drummer 

-1777. Hence tDru’mslager — sense 2, 
Drumstick (dr2?-mstik). 1589. I. The stick 
with a knobbed end used in beating a drum 
2. transf. (m reference to shape.) a. The lower 
joint of the leg of a fowl 1764. b. U.S, The 
stilt-sandpiper. 

Drungar (dr27*qgaj). Hist. 1619. [ad. late 
L. drungarius, f. drungus a body of soldiers 
(Vegetius). ] The commander of a troop. 

The great drungaire of the fleet Gibbon. 

Dmuk a, amdsd. ME. [pa. 

pple. of Drink v,, earlier Drunken. Now 
only in the predicate, exc, in Sc. and n. dial.] 

A. 1. Overcome by or as by alcoholic liquor ; 
intoxicated. Also Jig. f 2. Drenched ; soaked 
with moisture -1697. 3. = Drunken 5. 1884. 

I. She was blind d. Sims. D. with opium 1585, with 
tobacco 1698. D. with success Green. a, I will 
make mine arrows d. with blood JDeu^. xxxi!. 42. 

B, sd. {coHog.) x. A drinking-bout 1862. 2. A 
drunken person; a case or charge of being drunk 
1882. 

Drunkard (dr2?*gkard). 1530. [f. Drunk 
ppl, a, +-ARD. ] One addicted to drinking, esp. 
to excess ; an inebriate, a sot. 

*, As drunckards. .they staggring reele 15S6. 

Drunken (dro'gken),///. a, OE. [pa. pple. 
of Drink v, ; cf. Drunk. Sc. druckeri is from 
Norse. J i. Intoxicated. Also transf, and 
fig. 2, Habitually intemperate. (The more 
usual current sense.) 1548. 3. Proceeding from 
or pertaining to drink or drunkenness 159X. 
4, transf Soaked with moisture ME. S‘fg> Of 
a thing : Unsteady; off the vertical 1786. 

X, Ye fare as folkes that dronken ben of ale Chaucer, 
D. with cold Kane. a. Stephano, my d. butler Temp. 
V. i. 277. 3. To take up a d. brawl Massinger. 4. 

The d. Field Dryden. Hence Dru’nkenly adv. 

Drunkenness (drc'gk&ines). OE. [f. 
prec. +-NESS.] The state of being drunk ; 
intoxication; the habit of drinking to excess. 
Intoxication of the mind or spirit. 
t. D. is frequently a disease Nabheys. 2. The d. 
of factious animosity Macaulay, vars. fDru’nken- 
ship, fDrumkness, fBru'nkship. 

Drupaceous (dr2/p<?i‘j3s),^z. 1822. [f. mod. 
L. drupa ; see next and -ackou.s. J J 3 ot. Of 
the nature of a drupe, or bearing drupes ; be- 
longing to the Drupacex, 

Drupe (dr77p). 1753. [^<1- Bot.L. 

drupa, L, drupa^ druppa (sc. oUva) over-ripe 
sw Gr, dpijmra; cf, F. (irnpe.~j Bot. A stone- 
fruit ; a fleshy or pulpy fruit enclosing a stone 
or nut having a kernel, as the olive, plum, cherry. 
Drupel (drw-p^l), 1835. mod.L. drn~ 
pe I tUf dim, of drupa.] A little drupe : .such 
as those of the blackberry. So Bru'pelet, 
Dru’peole. 

Drupose (drw'p^as). 1872. [See -0.8E.] 
CAem, A substance (CiaHaijOg) produced to- 
gether with glucose, by the action of boiling 
moderately diluted hydrochloric acid on glyco- 
drapose, the stony concretions found in pears. 
Drusei(d^z). 1811. [a. Gtt. druse ^Boh. 
druza , ) Min. A crust of small crystals lining 
the sides of a cavity in a rock; also, the cavity. 
Hence Dm*sy a. lined with minute crystals, 
Drtise2,dni2e (dn72),j^. («.) 1786. [ad. 
Arab. Duritz.] One of a political and religious 
sect of Mohammedan origin, inhabiting the 
region round Mount Lebanon. Hence Dnraian, 
•can sh. {oh.) and a. 


Druxy(dr27*ksi),<z. 1589. [foTmtily drzcksze, 
f. Drix .1 Of timber ; Having decayed spots 
concealed by healthy wood. 

Dry (droi), a. [OE. dryge, f. (ult.) OTeut 
ablaut-series ^dreug-, draug-^ drug- to be dry, 
whence also OE. drdgian to dry, etc.] 

L As a physical quality, i. Destitute of mois- 
ture; and; of the eyes, free from tears, b. Of 
a season or climate : Free from or deficient in 
rain M E. 2. That has lost its natural moisture ; 
dried, parched, withered OE, ; dned up ME. 
3. Of persons : Wanting drink; thirsty. (Now 
vulgar.) transf. Causing thirst. ME. 4. Not 
yielding liquid ; of cows, etc. : Not yielding 
milk ME. 5. Not under, in, or on water (see 
also Dry Land) ME. 6. Of bread, etc. : With- 
out butter 1579. 7. Solid, not liquid; also 

transf, 1688. 8. Of wines, etc. : Not sweet or 

fruity 1700. 9. Of copper, tin, or lead : Not 

sufficiently deoxidated in refining 1875. 10. 

Not associated or connected with liquid ; esp, 
{Med.) not marked by a discharge of matter, 
phlegm, etc., as diseases, etc. ME. tn. Of a 
blow, or a beating : prop.. That does not draw 
blood; also vaguely = Hard, stiff, severe -1774. 

I. Among whome was not oondrie eye 1562. A d. 
year {mod.). ^ 2. D. fish from Newfoundland 1677. 
Some small Rivers. . are d. at certain seasons Dampier. 

3. transf. It’s d. work ( 7 nod,). 4. D. milch cows 

1658. A d. inkstand X874. S- Further d. arches on 
each shore 1798. The tide leaves them d. 1816. 7. 

D. wares, as Corn, Seeds, [etc.] Hutton. ^ Phr. D. 
7 neasure^ measure of capacity for non-liquids. 8. 
Where’s the old d. wine? Thackeray. 10. A d. death 
Temp. I. i. 72. b. Of a country, legislation, etc. 
(orig. U.SJ'. teetotal, prohibiting sale of intoxicants ; 
also, deprived of intoxicants by prohibition 1888. 

II. Fig. senses, i. Feeling or showing no 
emotion ME. 3. Of a jest or sarcasm : Uttered 
in a matter-of-fact tone; of humour: Apparently 
unconscious ; used also of the humorist ; m early 
use, ironical 1542. f 3. Yielding no fruit, result, 
or satisfaction ; barren, jejune, unfruitful -1680 ; 
of persons: Miserly, uncommunicative -1689. 

4. Lacking embellishment; bare; matter-of-fact 

1626. 6. Insipid. {Ji^, from food.) 1621. 6. 

Art. Stiff and formal in outline ; lacking in soft- 
ness ; frigidly precise 1716. 7. Of money, rent, 
etc. : Paid in hard cash. [Cfi F, argent sec.] 
1574. 8. Dry light (see Heraclitus, ed. Bywater 
30): 'Light’ untinged by prejudice or fancy 1625. 

X. Noted for an address so cold, (d., and distant 
[etc.] Hume. 2. [He] was.. something of a. d. joker 
Scott. 4. A long catalogue of d. facts Darwin. 6. 
A hard ’and d. manner of execution 1876. 8. The d. 

light of every day Lowell. 

Co 7 nbs. a. Parasynthetic, as d.-eyed having d. 
eyes, teailess. b. Adverbial, in sense ‘in ad. way : 
without the use of liquid ; without drawing blood ' ; 
as d.«cuppiixg, see Cupping; -cure z/., to cure meat, 
etc. by salting and drying; -salt v. — dry-cure. c. 
Special attributive combs. : d.-bob (see Bob sb.) ; also 
as vb . ; -bone (U.S.), a name foi the silicate and other 
ores of zinc; -bones, a familiar name for a thin and 
witheied per.son ; -castor, ‘a kind of beaver, called 
also parclmteni-beaver* (Webster); f-dltch to 
work at without result, like one digging a ditch into 
which no water flows ; 'fix a. and x>. {Angl/ng), used 
to describe a method of fishing in which an artificial 
fiy floats lightly on the water ; -marcli, a boundary 
line not formed by water; d. multure, see Mul- 
ture; d. pack, see Pack; -plate {Thotegr,)^ a 
sensitized plate which may be exposed to the action 
of light in a d. state ; -point i/! 7 /g 7 -avi 7 /g),(a) a .sharp- 
pointed needle used for engraving without acid on a 
copper plate from which the etching-ground has been 
removed ; {b) thi.s process of engraving, or an engrav- 
ing so executed ; hence -point v . ; f-rent, a kent- 
SKCK ; -stone u.sed of a dike built without mortar ; 
-stovejj a .stove for plants, with d. heat ; d. wall, a 
wall built without mortar. Hence Dryish a, some- 
what d. 

Dry, sd. ME. [subst use of prec.] I. Dry 
Slate, esp. of the atmosphere. 2* That which is 
dry ; spec, dry land ME. 3. A drying-house 
X876. 4. Masonry. A fissure in a stone, render- 
ing it unfit to support a load 1825. 5. (orig. 
U.S.) A prohibitionist 1918. 

Dry (droi), Pa. t. and pple, dried (droid). 
[OE. d^g{e)an, dr/gean, f. dr^ge Dry rn] t. 
trans. To make dry by any means ; to rid or 
deprive of moi.sture ; to de,siccate. 2. in/r, 
'Fo become dry; to lose or be exhausted of 
moisture ME, ; of moisture, to disappear by 
evaporation, exhaustion, or draining ME, fa* 
To be thirsty 4* ^^txns. To render a cow 

dry; inir. to become dry 1780. I 

*, Thci dryen It at the Sonne Maunoev. To d. all 


teares 1551, The water , . was now dried away 
Dampier. 2. 1 1 [a sandbank] drys at Low- W ater 1 705. 
Great Seas haue dried All's Well ii. i. 143. 

Co 7 nb. D. up. irans. a. To suck, draw, or take up 
moisture entirely. b. To exhaust of its moisture. 
(Chiefly in pass.) c. inir. Of moisture: 'To dis- 
appear entirely. Of a source : To become quite dry. 
d. (slang.) To cease talking; aXso gen. to cease. 

Dryad (drsi’^d). PL dryads; also in L. 
form dryades (droua.di'z). 1555. [ad. L. Dry as 
= Gr. ApvaSj f. 5/)us, hpvos tree.] Gr. and L. 
Mythol. A nymph supposed to inhabit trees ; a 
wood-nymph. Also transf. 

transf. The palm, the loftiest d. of the woods Byron. 
Hence Drya’dic a. of, pertaining to, or resembling 
a d. 

Dryasdust (dr3r^zd2?st). 1820. [i. e. Dry 
as dust.] 

A. sb. Name of a fictitious person to whom 
Sir W. Scott dedicates some of his novels ; 
hence, a writer or student of antiquities, statis- 
tics, etc,, who occupies himself with dry details, 

B. adj. Extremely dry 1872. 

t Dry-beat, z/. 1567. [See Dry^z.I. ii.] To 
inflict dry blows upon -16167. 

Drydenian (droi-dfnian), a. 1687. Charac- 
teristic, or in the style, of John Dry den. So 
Drydenism, a D. phrase, etc. 

Dry dock, dry-dock. 1627. See Dock 
H ence Dry-dock v. to place in a dry dock for 
r^airs. 

Dryer, var. of Drier, freq. in techn. senses. 
fDryfat, dry-fat. Also as two wds. 1526. 
[f. Dry iz. + Fat sh.'^ — vat.\ A large vessel 
used to hold dry things (as opp. to liquids) -1677. 
tDry-fist. 1604. [Cf. Dry a. 11.3.] A nig- 
gardly person. So fDry-fi'sted a. niggardly. 
Dry-foot (drsiffut), adv. Also as two wds. 
ME. I, Without wetting the feet. To draw 
or hunt dry- foot : to track game by the mere 
scent of the foot -1651. Also as adj. 

2. Cotn, Err. iv, ii. 39. Hence Dry*-foo'ted a. in 
sense 1 \ fig. ? passing lightly over a difficulty. 
Dry»-fou’nder, v. 1611. = Founder v. 

Chiefly m pa. pple. 

Drygoods. 1708. A name (chiefly in U.S.) 
for textile fabrics; articles of drapery, mercery, 
etc. (as opp. to groceries). Also attrib. 
Drying (droiuq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Dry v. + 
-ING^.] I. The action of Dry v. 2. attrib. 
and Comb. Used in or fordiying something, as 
d.-box, -floor, -ground, -room^ -yard, etc. 1502. 
Drying,///, a. ME. [f. as prec.] I. That 
dries or renders dry ; having the quality of ab- 
stracting moisture; as, a d. wind, 2. Becoming 
dry; drying quickly; spec, of oils 1758. 

2. Some oils, by the absorption of oxygen, become 
what are termed ‘d. oils' 1865. 

Dry land. ME. [See Dry a. I. 5.] Land 
not under water; land as opp. to sea. Pd^o attrib. 
Dryly, drily (droi-li), ME. [f. X^RYa, 
The better spelling is dryly\ cf* shyly, slyly, etc.] 
In a dry manner; see f3RY a. II. x, 2, 4-6. 
Dryness (drarn^s). ME. [f. as piec.] The 
quality or condition of being diy; see Dry a. 
Dry-nurse, .y/. 1598, [Cf. Dry^z.I. 4.] A 
woman who looks after a child, but docs not 
suckle it (opp. to wet-nurse). Also fig. of a man 
who ' coaches ' another in his duties. Hence 
Dry-nurse v. to bring up by hand, without the 
breast; to play the dry-nurse to (lit. axidfg.). 
Dry rot, dry-rot. 1795. A decayed con- 
dition of timber in confined situations, in which 
it becomes brittle and crumbles to a dry powder; 
caused by various fungi, or by slow chemical 
processes. Also, any fungus causing this. Also 
Jig. of hidden moral or social disintegration, 
lienee Dry-rot v, to affect with dry rot. Dry-' 
rotten///, a, 

Dryiaalter (drars^itoj). 1707. [app. f. 
salt.] A dealer in chemical products used in 
the arts, drugs, gums, etc, ; occas. also in oils, 
sauces, pickles, etc. Hence Drysaltery, the 
store or business of a d. ; the articles dealt in by 
a d. {sing, and //.). 

Dry-siiod (drorjipd), rt. X535. [« dryskoed^ 
with dry shoes.) Without wetting the feet. 
(With go, walk, etc.) 

Dryster (drarstoi). ?ME. [f, see 

-strr.] A workman or woman employed in 
drying something, e. g. tlie grain in a kiln. 
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DRYTH 


Dryth (drmp). Also dritli(e. Now s,dmL 
1533. [f. Drv a., after warmth, etc,] Dryness, 
condition; drought. 

fi.T. (df’tr), also D.T.'s : see D III. 1858. 
Dtiad (di2!^*sed). 1660. [ad. Gr. Suas, 5ua5- ; 
normally Dyad.] A combination of two; a 
couple, a pair. Hence Dua*dic a, relating to 
or consisting of duads. 

Dual (diM-al). 1607. L- dualis, f. diw^ 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to two. 2. Two- 
fold, double 1654. 

I. D. number (Gram.), the inflected form expressing 
two or a pair, a. Truth is often of a d. character 
Tyndall. 

B. sb.^ Gram. The d. number 1650. 

Dualin (di?7*alin). Also -ine. 1874. U- 

Dual + -in : in reference to the twofold com- 
bination with nitre. ] Chem. A powerful explo- 
sive consisting of 20 parts of nitre mixed with 
30 of fine sawdust, and 50 of nitro-glycerin. 
Also d.-dynamite. 

Dualism (diz2‘aliz'm). 1794. [See -iSM ; 
cf. F. daalisme,^ i. The state of being dual; 
twofold division ; duality 1831. 2. Gram, The 

fact of expressing two in number 1874. 3* A 

system of thought which recognizes two inde- 
pendent principles. spec, a, Philos, The doc- 
trine that mind and matter e.\ist as independent 
entities ; opp. to idealism and materialism, b. 
The doctrine that there are two independent 
principles, one good and the other evil. c. 
Theol. The (Nestorian) doctrine that Christ con- 
sisted of two personalities. 1794. 4. Chem. The 

theory, now abandoned, that every compound 
is constituted of two parts having opposite 
electricities 1884, 

t. A d. between knowing and being, between the 
*me* and the ‘not me E. Cairo. 3. The d. — the 
existence of matter as the source of evil apart from 
God — finds a distinct expression in the Wisdom of 1 
Solomon Farrar. 

Dualist (diw-aiist). 1661. [See -ist ; cf. F. 
dualisie. ] i . One who holds a doctrine of dual- 
ism or duality 1822. ta. A holder of two offices 
{rare). Fuller. 

Dualistic (diwali’stik), a. 1801. [£. prec. + 
-tC; cf. F. dualist ique.\ i. Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, dualism. 2. Dual 1832. 

X. Berzelius raised the structure of d. chemistry, 
which asserted that every compound . . must be con- 
stituted of two parts, of which one is positively, and 
the other negatively electrified Muir. Hence Dual- 
istically adv. 

Duality (di«i0e*liti). ME. [ad. F. duality, 
ad, late L. dualitas, f. dualis Dual.] i. The 
fact of being dual ; twofold condition, fa. The 
holding of two benefices together -1647. 
Dualize (diw-^biz), v, 1838. [See -IZE.] 
To make or regard as two. 

Dually (di22*aU),a(/z/. 1650. [See-LY^.] In 
a dual capacity; in the dual number. 

Duan (dzi^n). 1765. [Gael.] A poem or 
song; a canto. 

Till what is caird,in Ossian, the fifth D. Byron, 

Duarchy (diw’aiki), 1586. [f. L. duo., after 
monarchy, etc, ] A government by two ; a 
diarchy. 

Dub (d»b), J/5.I Sc, and n. dial. 1500. [?] 
1, A muddy or stagnant pool ; a puddle. (Chiefly 
Scl) 2. A deep dark pool in a river or stream. 
(n. dial.) 1535. 

Dub (cWb), sh? 1572. [Mainly echoic.] I. 
A beat, or the sound, of a drum. 2. A blow 
1664, Hence Dub-a-dub, the sound made in 
beating a drum : used advb., as sh., or as adj. ; 
also as vb. 

Dub (dt?b), East Ind. 1781. [Telugu 
dabba, J A .small copper coin ; 20 cash. 

Dub (d-t;b), z/.l [OK. duhban ; supposed to 
be from OFr., which had aduber. But ?] i. 
irans, To confer knighthood a stroke of a 
sword. 2. To invest with a dignity or new title. 
(Now often joc.) ME. a. To style, nickname 
(now usu. in pleasantry) *599. t4- 'To dress, 

array, adorn -1:570. 5. Angling. To dress (a 

fly, or a hook and line with a fly) 1450. 6. To 
cut off the comb and wattles of (a cock) 1570. 
b. To trim or crop (hedges, tnc.) 1634. 7. To 

dress (cloth) 1801:. 8. To smear with fat or 

grease, as leather i6«. g. To trim with an 
adze tqxx. to. To beat blnnt or flat 1879. 

X. Whan iny Kyng had doiihed ma a Knight ^^9. 
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So he him dubbed Spenser P. Q. vi. ii. 35. a. A Man 
of wealth is dubb’d a Man of worth Pope. 4. Dobbed 
in his diademe 1450, 

Dub, vA 15 13. [Echoic. ] I. trans. To thrust; 
now implying a somewhat blunt thrust or poke ; 
intr, to make a thrust, to poke {at) 1833. 

U sed hitr , and trans. of the beating or sound 
of a drum. Also Dub-a-dub (Dub sb."^) , rub-a-dub, 
2. With trumpets sounding, and with dubbing 
drums 1588. 

Dub,z/.3 slang, 1840. [?] intr, Tod,up\ to 
pay up. 

||Dubash(daba-]). 1698. [ad. Hindi 

dqbdsht, f. do two + bhashd language.] An (In- 
dian) interpreter or commissionaire. 
iDubba, dubber (dc-bo). E, Ind, 1698. 
^Urdu dahbah vessel made of raw skins.] A 
eather bottle or skin bag, used chiefly in India 
for holding oil, ghee, and other liquids. 
Dubbing, z/3/. ME. [f.DuBz^.i-F-iNGi.] 

I. The act of dubbing, as a knight, etc. ; see Dub 
v.^ I, 2. 2. Angling. The materials used in 

dressing a fly 1676. 3. A preparation of grease 
for softening leather and making it waterproof. 
Also dubbin. 1781. 4. The act of smoothing, 

etc. ; spec, working timber with an adze 1823. 
Dubiety (di^bariti). 1750. [ad. late L. 
dubietas, f. dubius.'] The state or quality of 
being dubious; doubtfulness; also, an instance 
of this. 

The twilight of d, never falls upon him Lamb. 
Dubiosity (diz2bif7*siti). 1646. [f. L. dubio- 
sus; see -iTY.] — Dubiousness; with 2 
doubtful matter. 

Men swallow falsities for truths, dubiosities for 
certainties Sir T. Browne. 

Dubious (diz2*bias), a. 1548. [ad. L, dubio- 
sus, f. dubium doubt. J i . Objectively doubtful ; 
uncertain, undetermined; ambiguous, vague, 
b. Of uncertain issue 1635. c. Of questionable 
character i860. 2. Subj* ecti vely doubtful ; waver- 
ing or fluctuating in opinion; hesitating 1632. 

X. A d, honour Stanley. b. In d. Battel Milt. 
P. L. 1. 104. c. In very d. company 1884. a. Fluctua- 
tions of a d. Will Norris. Hence Du'bious«ly adv., 
■ness, d. quality. 

Dubitable (diw*bilaVl), a. 1624. [ad. L. 
dubitabilis, f. dubitare to Doubt.] Liable to 
doubt or question. Hence Du*bitably adv. 
•fDabitancy. 1648. [ad. L. "^dubtianita, i. 
as prec. ] Doubt, hesitation, uncertainty -1669. 

Dubit^t (diw*bitant), a. 1821. [ad. L. du- 
bitantem.] Doubting ; having doufes. absoL 
One who doubts. 

Dubitate (diw'bileit), v. rare, [f. L. 

dub'itat-, dubitare.^ intr. To doubt, hesitate, 
waver. 

If he were to loiter dubitating, and not come 
Carlyle. 

Dubitation(diz7bittfi‘j3a). 1450. [a, F., ad. 
L. dubitatio7iemj\ The action of doubting; 
doubt; a doubt. 

Dubitative (dii2’bit<?Uv), a. 1615. [ad. L. 
duhitativus (Tcrtullian) ; cf. F, dnbitatif.'] In- 
clined to doubt; expressing doubt or hesitancy. 
Hence Du’bitatlvely adv. 

Duboisine ('dizzboi'sain). 1883. [See-lNE.] 
Chem, An alkaloid obtained from an Australian 
shrub (Duboisia myoporioides), having qualities 
similar to those of hyoscyamine. 

Ducal (di^'kai), a, 1494. [a. F., ad. late L. 
ducalis, f. ducem {dux) leader, Duke. ] a. Of or 
pertaining to a duke or dukedom (also, a doge), 
b. Of the rank of duke, as d. families 1796. 

Laws, which are for the most part the d. customs of 
Normandy Blackstone. Hence Du'cally adv. in a 
d. manner ; as a d. 

Ducape (di/^k^-p). 1678. [?] * A plain-wove 
stout silk fabric of softer texture than Gros de 
Naples ‘ (Beck). 

Ducat (d2?*kat). ME. [a, F., ad. It. 
in late 1^. ducaius Duchy, f. 1^. dux Duke.] 
I. A gold (or silver) coin of varying value, for- 
merly in use in most European countries. First 
issued by Roger II of Sicily, as Duke of Apulia. 
I'he gold ducat was worth about gs. 4^. ; the 
silver ducat of Italy about 35. 6d. 2. loosely, A 
piece of money; pi. Money, cash 1775. 
Dttcatoon(dt?Mt«'a). x6ii. \jx,T,ducaton 
a small or half ducat, ?ad. It. dneatone (being 
a bigger coin than the gold ducat) ; see -OON. ] 


A silver coin formerly current in some European 
states, worth from 5J. to 6s, sterling. 

liDuces tecum (diw-sfz U“k2?m). 1617. [L. 

phrase : more fully sub pcena duces tectim, 
‘ Under penalty thou shalt bring with thee'.] 
Law, A writ commanding a person to produce 
in court documents, etc. required as evidence. 
Duchess (d27-tjes). ME. [si,F.duchesse,SLd. 
late L, ducissa, f, dux (due-) ; see Duke. Usu. 
spelt dutekess till c i8io.] i . The wife or widow 
of a duke. b. A lady holding a Duchy in her 
own right. 2. slang, A woman of imposing 
appearance. [Cf. F. duchesse.'] 1700. 3. A size 
of roofing slate, 24 by 12 inches 1823. 

X. Hen, VIII, n* iit 38. 

II Duchesse (d2>'t/es, II dz%s). 1878. [Fr. (see 
prec.).] A kind of satin, also of Brussels pillow- 
lace. D, dressing chest, etc., a dressing-table 
with a swing glass ; so d, toilet set, a set of 
covers for a dressing-table. 

Duchy (dzi’tji). ME. [a. OF. duchei., later 
duchi, fcm., repr. aL. type ^ducitatem dukeship, 
and^ later OF. duchi raasc. : — ^late L. ducatus 
territory of a duke.] 1. The territory ruled by 
a duke or duchess. 2. aiirib.o.. gen., as d. 
rights, b. spec. Of or relating to the Royal 
duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster ; as^f. land, 
tenement, etc. ; d.-chamber, the court room at 
Westminster of the d.-court of Lancaster, hav- 
ing equitable jurisdiction over lands holden of 
the Crown in right of the d. 

Duck (d»k), sbX [OE. duce (? diice), from 
u- (or U-) grade of dtlcan to Duck, dive ; cf. Da. 
duk-and lit. dive-duck, etc.] 1. A swimming 
bird of the genus A7ias and kindred genera of 
the family Anatidx. 

Without addition, the word is applied to the common 
domestic d., a domesticated form of the wild d, or 
Mallard. In its widest technical sense, the name 
includes golden-eyes, pintails, scoters, sheldrakes, 
teal, widgeons, ‘and other related groups ; the geese, 
though Anatidx, are not usually called ‘ ducks . 
b. spec. The female of this fowl : the male being 
the Drake ME. 2. transf. A term of endear- 
ment 1590. 3. Short for lame d. ; see sense 6. 

4. A boy’s game, also called duckstone', a stone 
used in this game, and occas. a player 1821. 5. 

Cricket. Short for Duck's Egg 1868. 6. Lame 
d, : a disabled person or thing : spec, {Stock Ex- 
chafige)'. a defaulter. Ki%od, 1761. 7, Bombay 
d. = BuMMALO i860. 8. attrib. 1884. 

1. Though thou canst swim^ like a Ducke, thou art 
made like a Goose Temp. ri. ii, 136. 

Cofjxb . : d. -boards, a narrow slatted path laid over 
wet ground ; -legged a., having unusually short legs ; 
so duck-legs ; -snot, shot of a size for shooting wild 
ducks; -weight, a d. of stone or clay used as a weight 
in ancient Assyria and Babylonia, b. d.-ant, the 
termite: -eagle, a S. Afr. species of eagle; -mole, 
the Duck-billed Platypus ; -mud, Crow-silk ; -snipe, 
(Bahamas), the willet, Symphemia semipalmatat 
■wheat =: D.-bill wheat ; etc. 

Duck, sb.^ 1554. [f. Duck v,] i. A dip 
1843. 2. A rapid jerky lowering of head or body. 

2. The ducks and nods Which weak minds pay to 
lank Lamb. 

Duck, j ^.3 1640. [app. a. 17th c. Dn. dock 
linen; = Ger. etc.] i. A strong untwilled 
linen (or later, cotton) fabric, lighter and finer 
than canvas ; used for small sails and men's {esp, 
sailors’) clothing. st,pL Trousers of duck 1825. 

3. attrib, 1849. 

Duck ( dnk ), v, [The ME. forms correspond 
to an OE. ^d^can^US. dilken (Da. duiken), 
MHG. tUchen, G. tauchen, aWGer. strong vb, of 
2nd ablaut series (with H in pres. stem). It was 
shortened in Eng. to duck about 1550, prob. after 
Duck sb.'^ Cf. however Ger. ducken : — ^dukjan ; 
also Sw. dyka to duck, dive.] x, mtr. To plunge 
or dive, or suddenly go down tmder water, and 
emerge again. Also fig. 2. To bend or stoop 
quickly; to bob; hence jig, to cringe, yield; 
so, to d, under 1530. 3. trans. To plunge 

momentarily in, into, or under water or other 
liquid ME. 4. To lower (the head) suddenly 
for a moment; to jerk down 1598. 

X. (To avoid their Darts) he sometimes ducked 
Hevun. 2, To d. at the whiz of a cannon-ball Pom. 
Law ducks to Gospel here Browning. 3. I say, d, 
her in the loch, and then we will see whether she is 
witch or not Scott. 4. We ducked our heads, and 
hurried rS84. 

Buck and Brake. 1583, [from the motion 
of the stone over the water.] A pastime con- 
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sistmg in throwing a flat stone or the like over 
the surface of water so that it shall skip as many 
times as possible before sinking. (Often in pL) 
Also Jig, Also attrib. 

Phr. To make ducks and drakes ofot with, to play 
{aty duck and drake with : to throw away idly and 
carelessly; to handle recklessly ; to squander. 

Du'ck-bill, sb. 1556. [f. Duck sd, + Bill 
sb?‘'\ a. Short for duck-bill wheat ; red wheat, 
b. = Duck-billed platypus ; see below 1840, 
Hence Duck-billed <7. having a bill like a duck's. 
Duck-billed platypus, the Omzthorhynckus of 
Australia, a monotrematous mammal having a 
horny beak like a duck’s bill; duck-billed specu- 
lum, a speculum flattened like a duck’s bill. 
Ducker(d2?’k9i). 1475. [f. Duck + -er 1 . 

In sense 2 = Du. duiker, Ger. t (tucker diver 
(bird).J I. A person who ducks; a diver 1483. 
a. A diving-bird ; spec the little grebe or dab- 
chick 1475. 3. ‘A cringer’ (J.). 

Duck-hawk. 1812. [f. Duck sb.^ -f- Hawk.] 
1. Eng. name of the marsh harrier or moor- 
buzzard {Circus serugzucsus). a. U.S, The 
American variety of the peregrine falcon {Falco 
peregriuus var. anatum) 1884. 

Ducking (dz7-kiq), 1539. [f. Duck 

V. +-ING a. Immersion in water 1581, b. 
Prompt bending of the head or body. 
Du'cking, DbL 1577. [f. Duck .r 3 .i] 
The catching or shooting of wild ducks. 
Du'cking-pond. 1607. [f. Ducking vhl. 
sb} and ^ ] a. A pond on which ducks may be 
hunted or shot. b. A pond for the ducking of 
offenders. 

DU'Cking-stool. 1597. A chair at the end 
of an oscillating plank, in which scolds, etc., or 
dishonest tradesmen, were tied and ducked in 
water, as a punishment. 

Du'ckling. 1440. [-ling.] A young duck. 
Duck's bill. 1601. The bill of a duck. Ap- 
plied to surgical instruments, etc., of this shape. 

Comb,^ as ducks-bill bit, a form of bit for use in 
a brace in wood -boring ; duck’s-bill limpet, a 
limpet of the genus Parmophorus, 

Duck’s egg. Also duck egg. ME. a. The 
egg of a duck; hence, b. in Cricket, the score of 
zero or ‘ o ' ; no runs. c. The colour of the egg 
of a duck; used attrib, 1876. 

Duck’s meat, duckmeat. 1538. = next. 
Du*ckweed- 1440. A name for plants of 
the genus Lemna, which float on still water, and 
cover the surface like a green carpet. 

Ducky (d2?-ki). 1819. [f. Duck sb} + -y®.] 
A term of endearment; as adj., an emotional 
epithet of commendation. 
jDuct (d»kt). 1650, [adL, ductus leading, 
etc., in med.L, aqueduct, f. ducere}\ ti. The 1 
action of leading ; lead -1684. fa. Course, 
direction -1718. ta. A stroke drawn or traced 
or the tracing of it (cf. L. ductus litierarum) 
-1796. 4. A conduit, channel, or tube for con- 
veying water, etc. 1713. 5. Pkys. A tube or 

canal in the animal body. Now restricted to the 
vessels conveying the chyle, lymph, and secre- 
tions. 1667. h»^ot. One of the vessels of the 
vascular tissue of plants 1838. Du’ctless a. 
Ductile (d»*ktil, -ail), a. ME. [a. F., ad.‘ 
L. ductilis that maybe led or drawn, f. ducere.] 
1. Malleable; flexible, not brittle. Still freq. in 
lit. use. b. That may be drawn out into wire 
or thread, tough. (The current techn. use.) 
1626. a. That may be led or drawn ; tractable, 
pliant; plastic 1622. Alsoy^f. 

All Bodies D. (as Metals that will be dmwne into 
Wire) Bacon, a. D. wax Popk, language H. Rogkcks, 
streams 1834. The man was in truth childishly soft 
and d. Mrs. H. Ward. var. Du*ctible (now rare). 
Hence Du’ctHe-ly adv., -ness (rare). DuctilP- 
meter, an instrument for measuring the ductility of 
metals. 

Ductility (dt^ktiditi). 1654. [f. Ductile -H 
rixy.l 1, Capability of being extended by beat- 
ing, drawn into wire, worked upon, or bent. 
Aho Jig. 2. Tractableness, docility 1654. 
fDturaozi. ME. [ad. L. ductioneni}\ The 
action ofleading or bringing {lit and 7f^.)-%696. 
Ductor (d»*kt3i, yr). 15 . . . [a. L] x. A 
leader. 2. Printing. A roller which conveys 
the ink from the ink-fountain to die distributing- 
rollers. Also d.-roUer. 1851 . 
iDu-cture. 1644. [ad. L type x. 


Leading -1716. 2. Movement in some direc- 

tion -1691. 3, A duct 1670. 

Dud (dr^d). Chiefly //. duds (dj?dz). collcq. 
sxidudial. ME. [?] I, Usually (now always) 
pU « Clothes, (depreciatory or joc.) b. ‘ Things ’ 
1662. 2. 7>/. Rags, tatters. (Rarely 1508. 

3. A counterfeit thing ; a futile person or thing 
1825; also as 1903. Hence Du‘ddery(z?M/.), 
a place where woollen cloth is sold or made. 
Dudder (^do-dw), v. Now dial. 1658. [var. 
of Didder.] intr. To shudder, shiver. 
Dude(di«d). 11 . 5 . 1883. [?] A name given 
in ridicule to a man who is ultra-fastidious in 
dress, speech, deportment, and ' form ' ; hence, 
an exquisite, a dandy ; as, a social d,, a club d., 
etc. Hence Dudine (-rn), a female d. ; Du* dish ^z. 
Dudeen (dwdm). Also dudheen, etc. 1841. 
Irish name for a short clay tobacco-pipe. 
fDudgen. 1589. [? same as Dudgeon j 3 . 1 ] 
A. sb. Trash 1592. B. adj. i. Mean, poor -1593. 

2. ? Ordinary, homely -1618. 

Dudgeon (di^-d^gn), sb} ME. [Occurs as 
digeou in AF. : no corresp. wd. is found in 
French.] fi. A kind of wood (according to 
Gerarde, boxwood) used by turners, esp for 
handles of knives, daggers, etc. -1660. t2. The 
hilt of a dagger made of this. Shaks. 3. Hence 
d.-dagger, and later d. : A dagger with a d.- 
haft; also, a butcher’s steel (arch.) 1581. 
Dudgeon (dv d^on), sbJ^ 1573- [?] A feel- 
ing of anger or resentment; ill humour. Usu. 
in phr. in d., and esp. with high, great, deep. 

I hope you are not going out in d., cousin Congreve. 
Due (di?^). [ME. dewe., a. OF. deu, later ddi 
: — late L ^debutumiox debitum.‘\ 

A. adj. I. That is owing or payable, as a debt. 

t2. Belonging or falling to by right -1655. 3. 

That ougjhit to be given or rendered ; merited 
ME. 4. Such as ought to be; fitting; proper; 
rightful ME. 5. Such as is requisite or neces- 
sary; adequate ME. 6. To be ascribed or 
attributed ; owing to, caused by, in consequence 
of {rare bef. 19th c.) 1661. 7. Under engage- 

ment or contract to be ready or arrive (at a de- 
fined time) 1833. 

1. Three thousand Ducats d- vnto the lew Shaks. 

3. Silent, not wanting d. respect, the crowd Crabbe. 

4. In d. Form 1728, time Budgell, course 1876. ^ 5. 

Upon d. consideration Ld. Brougham. 6. 'Ihe diffi- 
culty, .is really d to our ignorance Jowett. 7. The 
train is d. in London at 5 a.m. (mod.). Comb , etc., as 
d.-bill (U.S.), a brief written acknowledgement of a 
debt, not made payable to order, like a promissory 
note ; d. date, the date on which a bill falls d. j so 
td. day. Hence Due*iiess. 

B. adv. I. == Duly, in various senses, (arch.) 
1597. a. With reference to the points of the 
compass : Properly ; right, straight ; directly. 
(Orig. Naut. Allied to A. 4.) 1601. 

a. There lies your way, d. West Tivel. JV. in. i. 145. 

Due iditi), sb, ME, [subst. use of Due a . ; 
cf. F. dH sb.] ti. That which is due; a debt 
-1682. a. That which is due to any one legally 
or morally 1582. 3. That which is due by any 
one 1738. 4. spec. A legal charge, toll, tribute, 

fee, or the like. Chiefly in pL 1546. ts. Duty 
-1697. t6. A right -1669. 7. Naut. What is 

duly or thoroughly done : in phr. for a full d. 
= for good and all 1830. 

I, Timoni\.\i. x6. z. To cheat the hangman of his 
d- i6t2. Phr. To give the devil his d. : to do justice 
to a person one dislikes, 6. Of (by) d., by right : The 
of this infernal Pit by d.. . I keep Milt. 
fDuejZ'.i ME. [var. of Dow 77.^; cf. Endue.] 
To endow -1591- 

'l^Due, rare. [f. Due a.^ impers. To be 
due. Drayton. 

Dueful (di^'ful), a. arch. [Coined by Spenser 
from Dub <2.; cf. rightful} Due, appropriate. 
Duel (diw'^l), sb, 1591. [a. F. duel., ad. It, 
duello or med.L. duellum, ancient form of L. 
bellum.’l X, A regular fight between two per- 
sons; esp. one prearranged and fought with 
deadly weapons, usu, in the presence of two 
witnesses called seconds, to settle a quarrel or 
point of honour 16x1, 2. Duelling as a practice 
1615. 3, Any contest between two persons or 

parties 1591. 

t. They fought a Duelh that is, a single combat in 
a field hard by Spim Coryat. 3. A d, in the form of 
a debate Cowpkr. Hence Du* waomc a, inclined to 
duelling Thackeray. 

Duel (diil'^1), V, 1645, [f, prec.J i* intr. 


To fight a duel. t». irans. To encounter or 
kill in a duel -1716. Hence Du*eller, dueler, 
a duelist. Du'elliiig, dueling vbl. sb, the fight- 
ing of duels ; also attnb. 

Duellist, duelist (diw*elist). 1592. [f. Duel 
j^. + -IST.] One who fights duels, or practises 
duelling. Alsoyf^. 

The blind wrestling of controversial duellists F roude. 

11 Duello (dz^e-D). 1588. [It ; == Duel.] i. 
Duelling as a custom ; the code of duellists, fa. 
A duel {Jit. and fg.) -1826. 

1. But observes not the lawes of the D. Overbury. 
Duenna (dizzie-na). 1668. [Sp. duena 

(dwe'nya), formerly spelt duenna : — L. domina.'] 

1, The chief lady in waiting upon the queen of 
Spain, b. An elderly woman, half governess, 
half companion, having charge over the girls of 
a Spanish family 1681. 2. Any elderly woman 
whose duty it is to watch over a young one , a 
chaperon 1708. 

2. Guarded by a dragon-like d. 1877. 

Duet, duett (di«ie*t), sb. 1740. [ad. It. 
duetto \ see below.] Mus. A composition for 
two voices or two performers. Hence Due*t, 
-ett V. intr. to perform a d. 

IlDuettino (dizzettz*n^?). 1839. [It.; dim. of 
next.] ‘A duet of short extent and concise 
form ' (Grove). 

Duetto (dzze’tt^?). 1724. [It. : dim. of duo 
a duet.] = Duet. 

Duff(d2?f), 1840. [orig. a north, pro- 
nunc. of Dough ] a. Dough, paste {dial.), b, 
A flour pudding boiled m a bag. 

Duff(d 27 f), local. 1844. [? same as prec. ; 
or echoic.] i. Sc The spongy part of a loaf, a 
turnip, etc. b. *A soft spongy peat’ (Jam.). 

2. Sc. and U.S. The decaying vegetable matter 

which covers forest ground 1844. 3. Coal-dust; 

slack. Pd%Ci d.-coal. 1865. 

Duff (di?f), slang or colloq 1838. [? f. 

Duffer i. trans. To ‘ fake up ’. 2. 

A ustralia. To alter the brands on (stolen cattle); 
to steal (cattle), altering the brands 1869. 
Duff, J7.2 1897. [f. Duffer jA 2 ] Golf To 
perform (a shot) badly. Also fig. 

IlDufiada-r. E. Ind. 1800. [Fers. and Urdu.] 
A petty officer of native police ; a non-commis- 
sioned officer ( = corporal) in regiments of Ir- 
regular Cavalry. 

Duffel, durae (d 27 *fl). 1677. \YxQxn Duffel., 
a town near Antwerp.] i. A coarse woollen 
cloth having a thick nap or fneze. 2. U.S. 
Change of flannels ; a sportsman’s outfit 1884. 
I. Let it be of duffil gicy Wordsw. 3. attrib. 

Duffer (d 27 *f 9 i), 1756. [Conn. w. Duff 

z/.t] I. One who sells trashy articles as valuable, 
upon false pretences. 2, A pedlar or hawker 
1795. 3 * P* Duff v,*] One who 'fakes up* 

sham articles 1851, b. {Australia.) One who 
duffs cattle 1889. 

I. Duffeis, who vend pretended smuggled goods 
Mayhew. 

Du'ffer, ^< 5.2 colloq. and slang. 1842. [app. 
conn. w. Duff 17 .^] i, colloq. A person without 
practical ability or capacity. Also, generally, a 
stupid or foolish person. 2. slang. Any article 
that is no good ; esp. counterfeit coin 1875. 
Du*ffer,w, 1885. j^f.prec.] zWr. Ofaminc: 
To prove no good, give out. 

Duffing (d»*fiq), ppl a. slang. 1851. [f. 
Duff vM i . That passes off a worthless article 
as valuable 1862. 2. Rubbishy and offered as 

valuable 1851. 3. Duffer-like 1881* 

Duffle ; see Duffel. 

Dufoil (di^’foil). 1688. [f. L. duo 4 Foil ; 
cf, trefoil, etc.J Her. A two-lcaved flower; - 
Twayblade, 

Dufrenite (diwfre’nmt). [Named 1833 after 
M. Dufrimy, a F'rench mineralo|:ist.] Min, 
Hydrous phosphate of iron, occurring in green- 
ish nodules and fibrous masses. 

II Dufter (dzz'ftoi). E.Ind, 1776. [Urdfiifi^ 
tar, ad. Gr, skin.] a. A bundle of official 

papers ; a register, record, b, A business office. 
DufterdaT, a Turkish officer of finance X599. 
Dug (d»g), sb.'i- 1530. [? radically conn. w. 
Sw. ddgga, I)a. dxgge to suckle.] The pap or 
udder of female mammalia ; also the teat or 
nipple. As applied to a woman’s breast, now 
contemptuous. 
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fDug, sb:^ 160']. A?tgling. A kind of red 
worm used as a bait. Also d.-worm, -1674. 

Dug 1715- [pa.pple.ofDiGz/.] 

Obtained by digging, etc. ; see the vb. 

Dugong (d«'gf?g). 1800. [a. Malay name 
duyoTig."] A large herbivorous mammal {Mali- 
core dugong, order Sirenza) of the Indian seas. 
Dug-out. 1819. dig outj 'DiG vJ] 

A. ppL a. Hollowed out by digging 1886. 

B. sd. {chiefly U.S,) i. A canoe made by 

hollowing out the trunk of a tree 1819. s- A 
rough dwelling formed by an excavation (usu- 
ally in aslope or bank), roofed with turf, canvas, 
etc. 1881. b. spec, A roofed shelter used in 
trench warfare 1904. 3. A person who has 

retired, but whose services are utilized on emer- 
gency ; a superannuated officer in temporary 1 
service (chiefly A rtny slang) 1912. 
jlDuiker, duyker (dsi-ksj). 1777. [Dv. 
duiker (d^T^'koj) = Ger./czaic^^^'ducker or diver.] 
In full duikerboki A small S. Afr. antelope, 
Cephalopus znergens, which plunges through the 
bushes when pursued. 

Duke (diz 7 k), sb. [ME. duc^ duk^ a.F. due, 
mOF. nom. dux, dues, early ad. L. dux, ducemJ] 
ti. A leader; a captain or general; a chief, 
ruler -1591. a- In some European countries : 
A sovereign prince, the ruler of a duchy ME. 
f b. As tr. Doge -1820. c. Cf. Grand Duke. 3. 
In Great Britain and some other countries : A 
liereditary title of nobility, ranking next below 
that of a prince ME. 4. Name of a kind of 
cherry 1664. 5. pi. slang. The hand or fist 1879. 

I. Jesus Crist d. of our batel Wyclif. a. Thy father 
was the D. of Millaine and A Prince of power Temp. 

I. ii. 58. The D., and the Senators of Venice greet 
you 0 th. IV. i. 2^0. 3. Royal d., a d. who is a memher 
of the r^al family, taking precedence of other dukes. 
Hence Duke v. intr. (also to d. it), to play the d., 
act as a d. Du’keling, a petty d. ; a duke's child. 
Du*keship, the office 01 dignity of a d. ; also {jocl) 
as a title. 

Dukedom (diw-kd^m). 1460. [See -dom.] 

I, The territory ruled by a duke; a duchy, a. 
The office or dignity of a duke 1534. 

Dukery (diz 7 *kori), 1565. [See -ery, -ry,] 
I, tA dukedom -1596. b. A duchy. (Now 
only as ?wnce-wd.) 1855. 2. The residence or 

estate of a duke; spec, (usually pi.) a district in 
Nottinghamshire containing several ducal es- 
tates 1837. 

II Dulcamara (dz;lkames>Ta). 1578. [med.L., 
f. L. dulcis •¥ amara (sc. hcrba)r\ Herb, and 
Pharm. The Woody Nightshade or Bittersweet, 
Solanum Dulcamara. Hence Dulcama’rin, 
Chem. the gliicoside C22H8.tOio, obtained from d. 
fDulcaTnon. ME. [a. med.L, dulcarnon^ 
corrupted from Arab. two-horned. J 

A dilemma ( ™ med.L. cornuius, CORNUTE sb,); 
a non-plus ; aid., at one's wit’s end -1534. 
'iDulce (dzzls), tz. 1500. [s.d.h.dulcis.} Sweet 
-1709. Also as adv. Du*lce-ly adv,, -ness. 
Dulce, sb. 1659. [f. prec.] Sweetness, 
gentleness --1728, H a. [Sp. ] A sweet substance ; 
must 1870. 

tDulce, V. 1579. [Refash, from DouCE, 
doulce V. J brans. To sweeten ; to soften, soothe 
“I610. 

Dulcet (cbdsC't). MBl [A refash, of doucet 
(from after L. dulczs.“\ 

A. adj. X. Sweet to the taste or smell. {Obs. 
or arc/i.) a. Sweet to the eye, car, or feelings ; 
pleasing; soothing. Now chiefly of sounds. ME. ' 

X. D. creaiuH Milt. P. L. v, 347. a, My d. fiinde 
*567, D. Symphonies and voices sweet Milt, 

B. sk tx* A dulcet note 1575. fa. ? » Dou- 

CET 3, 3, t DouCEX a. b. An organ stop 

resembling the Dulciana, but an octave higher 
in pitch 1876* 

Dtilcian (dpdsian). 185a. [f. L. dulcisP^ 
Hfus, Bassoon a, 

IlDuldana (cblHlcrnh). 1776. (ad. med.L. 
dnleiana, t dukis. ] Mus, An 8-foot organ stop 
of a soft etring-Hke tone. 

Du1cMuous,a rare, [LL. dukis + 

-‘jduus.’] Sweetly or softly flowing. 

Dulcify (djp’bifoi), v, 1599* [ad- D. dnki* 

fieare, f. duteis.'] x. irans. To render sweet to 
the taste, ta. *Old Chem, To wash the soluble 
salts out of; to neutraliise the acidity of -1789. 
Also f/w/A for pass, 3, To sweeten in temper; 


to mollify ; to appease X669. Hence Du Icifica*- 
tion. 

tDulcidoquy. rare. 1623. [ad. L. *dulck 
loquium.'] A soft manner of speaking (Diets.). 
Dulcimer (dz>’lsimox). 1475, [a. OF. douk 
ceiner (Roquefort), doulcemele = obs. Sp. dulce- 
znele; supposed to representaL.i]?zz/r<?OT^/i7j sweet 
air.] a. A musical instrument, having strings 
of graduated lengths stretched over a sounding 
board, which are struck with two hammers held 
in the hands, b. Sometimes applied erron. to 
wind-instruments, as in Dan. iii. xo, where 
* bagpipe ’ would be more correct, ‘ Psaltery ’ 
in the same passage signifies ‘ dulcimer 1567. 
||Dulcinea(d27lsi*nfia,dHsinra). 1748. [Sp., 
t. dulce sweet,] The name of Don (Quixote’s 
mistress ; hence, A mistress, sweetheart. 
[Dulciness, in Diets., an error for Dulce- 
ness.] 

Dulcite (d»*ls3it). 1863, [See-iTE.] Chem. 
A saccharine substance (C6H14O6), isomeric 
with mannite, obtained from various plants, and 
known in the crude state as Madagascar manna. 
Called also Dulcin, Dulcitol, Dulcose. 
DuTcitude. 1623. [ad. L. dulcitudo.'\ 
Sweetness. So fDu’lcity. 
fDulcorate (dzz-lkor^it), v. 1566. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. dulcorare.'] To sweeten, Dulciey 
-X675. Hence Dulcora'tion. 

Duledge (dizzded^). 1721. [Cf. Dowel.] 
A dowel or peg for connecting the felloes of the 
wheels of gun-carriages. 

||Dulia(dzzl3i*a). Alsodouleia. 16x7. [med. 
L., a. Gr. SovXeia.'] Servitude, service; spec. 
the inferior kind paid by Roman Catholics to 
saints and angels; opp. to Latria, 

Dull (dz?!), a. [ME. dul, dull, OE. dol foolish 
{‘.-^dnlo-), from the Germanic duk, ablaut 
form of dwek to be foolish.] i. Not quick in 
intelligence ; obtuse, stupid. In early use, oc- 
cas. : Fatuous, foolish, a. Wanting sensibility. 
In dial, use, esp. Hard of hearing. ME. Of pain, 
etc. : Indistinctly felt 1725. 3. Slow in motion 

or action ; not brisk ME. 4. Of persons, or 
their mood : Depressed ; listless ; not lively or 
cheerful ME. 5, Causing depression or ennui 
1590. 6. Not sharp or keen; blunt (m /zA sense) 
ME. 7. Of physical qualities : Not clear, vivid, 
or intense ; obscure ; muffled ; flat. b. Of the 
weather : Gloomy, overcast ME. 

I. Dulle are H wittes Langl. A d. child Hr. 
Martineau. a. When I - .sleepe in d. cold Marble 
Shaks. a d. ache (mod.). 3 A d. Sailer Dampier, 

boy Hazlitt. D. trade Fawcett, Consols 1895. 4. 

You are d. to Night; prithee be merry Steele. _ $. 
A d. Campaign 1798, curate 1858. 6. Thy sithe is d. 
G- Herbert. 7. Is not their Clymate foggy, raw, and 
d. Shaks. The dawn was d, i860. 

Comb., as d.-looking; parasynthetic, as d.-brained, 
-browed, -eyed, -headed, -hearted, -sighted, -witted ; 
also td.-house, a mad-house. 

Dull (dz?l), zf. ME. [f. Dull a."] i. trans. 
To render sluggish or inert; to stupefy. fa. 
To render dull of mood; the opposite of to en- 
liven “X6ii. 3. To render less sensitive or less 
intense 1552. 4. To take off the sharpness of, 

to blunt ME. 5. To make dim or indistinct; 
to tarnish, Alsojf/. ME. 6. ifzir. To become 
stupid, inert, blunt, dim, etc. ME. fy. To grow 
listless; to tire of. (ME. only.) 

I. D. not Deuice, by coldnesse and delay Shaks. 
a. I would not d. you with my song Shaks. 3. To 
d. the sight Lyte, the inward jjain Tennyson. 4. 
How quickly the edge of their valour was dulled 
South. 6. The day had dulled somewhat Black. 
Dullard (dzz'laxd). ME, [See -ard.] 

A. sk A stupid or dull person; a dolt, a dunce. 

B. adf. Stupid, dull 1583. 

Dudler. rare- 1611. [See-ERl.] One who 
or that which dulls. 

f Dudl-head. 1549. A slow-witted person ; 
a fool -1624. 

Dullisli (d»*lij), ix. ME. [See-XSH.] Some- 
what dull. 

Dullness, dulness(dtz’lnes). ME. [f.DULL 
a. The former spelling is the more analogical] 
Tlie state or quality of being Dull, q. v. 
Dully (dxz’lili), adv. ME. [f. Dull a, + 
-LV *.] In a dull manner (see Duxx a.). 

Honest joggtrot men, who go on smoothly and d. 
Golmm. 

Dulness ; see Dullnes.s. 
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Dulocracy (dizzl^z'krasi). Alsodou-. 1656. 
[ad, Gr. dovXouparia.] Government by slaves. 
Dulse (dz?ls). 1684. [ad. Ir. and Gael. 
duileag, in W. delysg.'] An edible seaweed, 
Rhodymenia palmaia, having bright red, deeply 
divided fronds. Also, locally, Iridxa edulis. 
Duly (diMi), adv. ME, [f. Due al] In 
Due manner, order, form, or season ; see quots. 

Rent d, paid Steele. The Man .who d. weighs an 
Hour Young. Persons duely qualified 1769. 

Duma (dM*ma). In Russia, an elective 
municipal council ; spec, the elective legislative 
council of state of 1905--17. 

Dumb (dzzm), a. {sb.) [A Com. Teut, adj. : 
OE. dumb. The original sense may have been 
' stupid * not understanding '.] i. Destitute 
ot the faculty of speech. Also Jig. ^ 2. That 
does not or will not speak; silent; reticent ME. 

3. Unaccompanied by speech 1538. 4. Not 

emitting sound ; silent, mute ; unheard 1606. 

5. Applied to contrivances which take the place 
of a human agent. See Dumb-waiter. 1782. 

6 . Silent to the understanding ; meaningless ; 
stupid. Novf rare. 1531. la- t/,S- colloq.foi. 
G. dumm, Du. dom) Foolish, stupid. (Chiefly 
of persons.) 1823. 7. Lacking something nor- 
mally belonging to things of the name 1638. 
tS. Lacking brightness ; dull. De Foe. 

I. A dum moutne Skelton. The tongue of the 
dumbe [shall] sing Isa. xxxv. 6 . Deaf and d . ; see 
Deaf To strike d. to deprive for the moment of 
the faculty of speech. 2. This Spirit dumbe to vs, 
will speake to him Haml. j. i. 171. 3. D. crambo % 

see Crambo Z>. cake, a cake made in silence on 
St. Mark’s Eve, by maids, to discover their future 
husbands. Excellent d. discourse Temg. in. iii. 39. 

4. All the while his whip is d. Wordsw. Its thunder 
made the cataracts d. Shelley, D. peal’, a muffled 
peal of bells. 6. Twas not dumbe chance Sir T. 
Browne. 7. D, ague, one in which the paroxysms 
are obscure. 

tB. absol. or as si. i. A dumb person -1596. 
2, A state or fit of dumbness -1678. 

Comb . : d.-chalder or cleat, a metal cleat, bolted 
to the back of the stern-post tor one of the rudder- 
pintles to rest on (Smyth) ; d. iron, either of the two 
foiwaid ends of the frame-side members of a motor 
chassis ; -scraping, ‘scraping wet-docks with blunt 
scrapers’ (Smyth); d. sheave, a sheaveless block 
having a hole for a rope to be reeved through ; -tool- 
ing book binding) ^ blind tooling', d. well, a well 
sunk into a porous stratum, to carry off surface water 
or drainage ; a blind or dead well. 

Dumb, V. ME. [f. prec. adj.] fi. intr. T o 
become dumb. (ME. only.) a. trans. To ren- 
der dumb, silent, or unheaid 1608. 

Dumb barge. 1869. [Dumb a. 7.] A barge 
■ without mast or sails, as a Thames lighter. 
Dumb-bell (dzz'mbel), sb. 1711. I- For- 
merly, An apparatus, like that for swinging a 
church-bell, but without the bell, 'rung’ for 
exercise a. A short bar, weighted at each end 
with a roundish knob ; used in pairs, and swung 
for exercise 1785. 3- An object of the shape of 
a dumb-bell ; e.g. certain crystals found in the 
urine; also, a diplococcus 1864. 

Dumb cane. 1696. A W. Indian araceous 
plant, Dieffenbachia Seguine, which, when 
chewed, swells the tongue and destroys the 
power of speech. 

Dumbfound, dumfound (dwmfaumd), v. 
1653. [app.f.DUMBa.-i-(CON)FOUND.] trans. 
To strike dumb; to confound; to nonplus, 
Hence Dumh-, dumfou*nder v. in same sense. 
Dumble-, m names of insects, app. *= Dum- 
MEL, but varying with bumble-, humble-. 
Dumbledore, dumble-dore (dz?*rab''l idooi). 
local. 1787. [f. Dumble- + Dor j^.^] A 

humble- or bumble-bee ; also dial, a cockchafer. 
Dumbly (dzz*mli), adv. 155a. [See -ly^,] 
In a dumb manner; speechlessly, mutely. 
Dumbness (dzz’mnis). ME. [f.DuMBx + 
-NESS.] Dumb quality or condition ; inability 
to speak; silence, muteness. 

There was speech in. their dumbnesse Shaks. 
Dumb ^ow. 1561. I. Formerly, A pad 
of a play represented by action without speech, 
a. Significant gesture without speech 1588. 

2. Impressing m dumb Show those Sentiments (etc.] 

Dumb-waiter. 1755, [See Dumb a. 7.I l. 
An upright pole with revolving trays or shelves 
for holding di.shes, cruets, etc. a, {U.S-) A 
1 movable fra me or lift, by which dishes, etc, are 

7 z (Fr. fa«te). 5 (fir, fern, wrth). 
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passed from one room or story of a house to 
another. 

Dtimdiiin (d»*mdt7m). 1897. \pumDum^ 
name of military station and arsenal near Cal- 
cutta,] orig. Dum Dum bullet: A soft-nosed 
bullet which expands on impact. 

Dumfotind, -er, var. Dumbfound, -er, 
Dummel (dr^'mel), a. dial. 1570. [app. 
f. Dumb.] Stupid, dull. Also sb. 
tDu*imiierer. 1567. [f. Dumb a.] Cant A 
beggar who pretended to be dumb -1834. 
Dummy, dumby (d 23 *mi), sb» 1598. [f. 

Dumb <2. +-y. Cf. Blacky, etc.] i. A dumb 
person (colloq.), a. At WAist, An imaginary 
player whose hand is exposed, and played by 
his partner ; a game so played 1736. b. Bridge. 
The partner of the player who makes the first 
call in the accepted declaration, or his hand 1895. 
3, A person who has no active part in affairs ; 
a dolt, blockhead 1796. 4. One who is a mere 
tool of another 1866. 5. A counterfeit object, 
as a sham package, a lay figure, etc. for show- 
ing clothes, a baby’s indiarubber teat ; etc. 1845. 
6. attrib. or adj. Counterfeit, sham 1843. 

a. Double d. : a game in which two hands are ex- 
posed so that each of the two players manages two 
hands fi. Phr. To give ox sell the (Rugby Foot- 
ball): to deceive an opponent by feigning to pass the 
ball, 6. D. whist : see 2. 

Dump (d 27 mp), sbl^ 1523. [?] tl* A fit of 
abstraction, a reverie; perplexity; absence of 
mind. (Often in pi.) -1698. 2- A fit of melan- 

choly or depression; now only in//, (colloq. 
joe .) : Low spirits 1529. ^3. A mournful or 

plaintive melody or song; a tune; akind 

of dance -1852. 

I. [They] were in a great dumpe and perplexitie J. 
Hooker. a. His head, like one in doleful d., Be- 
tween his knees Butler. 3. Some good old dumpe 
that Chaucers mistresse knew Sipney. 

Dump, 1770. [prob. f. Dumpy A 
familiar term for objects of a dumpy shape. 

a. A leaden counter, used by boys in games, b. A 
name of certain, small coins; esp, a coin worth xs, 3d. 
formerly current in Australia; hence {slang or colloql) 
a small coin or amount ; in pi, money, c. A bolt or 
nail used in ship-building (also d.^boUi •nail). d« A 
globular sweetmeat, a bull's-eye. 

Dump, 3 local. 1788. [perh. from Norse ; 
cf. Norw, dump pit, pool.] A deep hole in the 
bed of a river or pond. 

Dump, sb.^ 1825. [f. Dump 27.I] i. (Chiefly 
U.Sl) A pile or heap of refuse, etc. dumped or 
thrown down 1871. b. A temporary dep6t of 
ammunitions of war, etc. ; hence, material de- 
posited for use later, or the place of such deposit 
1915. 2. (Chiefly C/.S.) A place where refuse, 
esp, from a mine or quarry, is dumped 1872. 
3. A dull, abrupt blow ; a thud ; a bump 1825. 
Dump (d^mp), v. l ME. [perh. from Norse ; 
cf. Da. dumpe t Norw. dumpa to fall suddenly, 
to fall plump. But in mod, use partly echoic j 
cf. tknmp."] "j"I. intr. and irans. To plunge 
(down) ME, II. X, irans, (Chiefly UJS.) To 
throw down in a lump or mass, as in tilting any- 
thing out of a cart ; to shoot (rubbish, etc.) ; to 
fling down or drop with a bump. Also fig, 1828. 
b. To throw on the market in large quantities 
and at low* prices ; to send (surplus goods) to a 
ioreign market for sale at low prices 1884. c. To 
det^sit in or as in a dump (Dump iA"* i b) 1919. 
2. intr. To strike with a thud 1832. 3. trans. 

To compress (wool-bales), as by hydraulic pres- 
sure. {Australia,} 1872, 

Hence I)u*mping vbL sb, ; emcr. that which i.s 
dumped; attrib. used for dumping, as d.-bucAet^ 
,carif •ground^ etc. 

tDump,t/.2 1530, [f. Dump 5 ^ 1 ] t,intn To 
fall into a reverie ; to muse, b. To be in the 
dumps. -1390. 2, trans. To cast into melan- 

choly, grieve, cast down -1614, 

Du-mpage. V,S, 1864. [f. Dump^.I] The 
work of dumping ; the privilege of dumping on 
a particular spot ; the fee paid for the privilege. 
Dumper (di?‘mpaj). V.S, i88e. a. One 
who dumps, b, A dumping-cart or truck. 
Dumpiali(dD‘mpiJ),2. 1545. [IDumpj^.i 
+- 1 SH.J fi* Slow-witted; inert; insensible 
-1682. 2. Dejected ; in the dumps 

Xdence Dipmplsh-ly adv,^ •nesii. 

Dumple (^mp*!), v. tare, 1625, [?f. 
Dumpy j To bend or compress into a dumpy 
shape. 


Dumpling (d 27 ‘mplig). 1600. [prob. related 
to LG. and EFris. dump6.2,m‘^, moist, etc. ] i. 
A pudding consisting of a mass of dough, more 
or less globular inform, either plain and boiled, 
or inclosing fruit and boiled or baked. 2. A 
dumpy animal or person 1617. 

Dumpty (do'mpti), a. (sb.) 1847. By-form 
of Dumpy a.^ 

Dumpy (d 27 *mpi), 1618. [f. Dump 

Dejected. 

Dumpy (dzrmpi), (j^.) 1750. [app. conn, 
w. Dump sb,^] 

A. Short and stout; as, d. level (Surveying), 
a spirit-level having a short telescope with a 
large aperture. 

B. sb, a, A dumpy person or animal; spec, one 
of a breed of short-legged fowls, b. Short for 
d, level\ see above 1808. 

Dun (d 27 n), a. [OE. dun(n ; cf. Ir. and Gael. 
donn brown, Welsh dwn dusky.] i. Of a dull 
or dingy brown colour ; now esp, dull greyish 
brown, like the hair of a mouse. 2. Dark, 
dusky (from absence of light); murky. (Chiefly 
poet.) ME. 

1. Its d. or iron-grey colour Huxley, z. D. Night 
has veil’d the solemn view Collins. 

Comb . : d.-bar, a d. -coloured moth {Cosmia tra- 
pezind)^ having two bars on the fore-wln^s ; d. cow 
{locally the shagreen ray, Raia fullo 7 nca\ d. Cur 
\locai)y the pochard = Dun-bird. Hence Du*nness. 
Du'nnish a. 

Dun (dm), ME. [subst. use of prec.] 
I . Dun colour 1568. 2. A dun horse. Formerly, 
a quasi-proper name for any horse. ME. 3. 
Anglmg, A name for various dusky-coloured 
flies 1681. 

Phr. D. [the horse) is in the mire, i. e. things are at 
a stand-still Chaucer, 

Dun, sb,"^ 1628. [Goes with Dun z». 3 ] i. 
One who duns. 2. An act of dunning, esp. for 
debt; a demand for payment 1673. 

I. An Vniversitie Dunne . . Hee is a sore beleaguerer 
of Chambers Earle. 

||Dun, Alsodoon. 1605. [Ir. and Gael. 
dun (dun), hill, hill-fort, W.din.j An ancient 
hill-fortress or fortified eminence. 

Dun (dijn), 27.1 [OE. dunnian, f. dun(n, 
Dun <2.j trans. To make dun, dusky, or 
dingy, b. In New England, To cure (cod-fish) 
in a particular way, by which they become of a 
dun colour, and are termed dunfish 1828. 
tDun, 27.2 me. [app. a. ON. duna to thunder, 
f. Ger. root dun^, whence also Din.] inir. = 
Din V, I. -1483. 

Dun (dm), 27.3 1626. [? same as Dun 
or var. of Din.] i. trans. To press repeatedly 
and persistently, to importune ; esp, for money 
due. 2. transf. To pester, plague 1659. 3. 

Assoc, w. Din v. 1753. 

I. I dunn’d him for money and could not get it 1681. 

Dun-bird. 1766. [f. Dun a;. + Bird.] The 
pochard, FuUgtila ferina. 

Dunce (dms), sb. 1527. [From John Duns 
Scotus, the scholastic theologian, called the 
Subtle Doctor, who died in 1308. The Duns- 
men or Dunscs were a predominating sect, until 
the i6th c., when the system was discredited by 
the humanists and the reformers.] fi. I’he 
name Duiis used attrib. -1641. "f 2. A copy of 
the works of Duns Scotus ; a text-book embody- 
ing his teaching ; a gloss by him or after his 
manner -i 633. 3. An adherent of Duns Scotus ; 
a hair-splitting rcasoner; a cavilling sophist. 
Now Hist. 1577. f 4. A pedant -1642. 5. One 
who shows no capacity for learning; a dullard, 
blockhead 1577. 

X. \Duns man, *" sense 3, 4. A < 1 ., void of learning 
but full of books Fuixer. 5. Blockhead 1 d. 1 ass I 
coxcomb Arbutiikot, 

Hence fDunce v. to puzzle; to make a d. of, 
Du*ncedom» the domain of dunce.*?; a dunce’s con- 
dition or character; dunces collectively. Du'ncely 
adP, as a d.* or fa follower of Puns Scotus. Piim- 
cery, dtmaery, the practice or character of a 
tScotist, or of a d, Pumcical a, (now rare)y of or 
pertaining to duncery. Pumcify v, to make a d. of 
{rare), Dumcish at, d.-Uke. 

Dtmcb (clt^nj), V, Sc. and n, dial, ME. [?] 
trans. To push with a short rapid blow ; now 
e^p. to jog with the elbow. So Punch sb, 
Dundti, a. Now dial, 1574. [?1 I. Deaf, 
j. Blind i6 . . . 3. Heavy a.s bread 184a* 
Dtmdad (domsi^d), 1728. [f. Dunce 


see -AD.] The epic of dunces ; a poem by Pope. 
Also, the commonwealth of dunces. 

Dunder (d 27 *nd 9 j). 1793. [Corrupted from 
Sp. redundar to overflow.] The lees or dregs 
of cane-juice, used in the W. Indies in the fer- 
mentation of rum. 

Dunderbolt, dial. f. Thunderbolt. 
Dunderhead (d^mdorhed). 1625. [?] A 
ponderously stupid person ; a numskull. Hence 
Pumder-headed a. So Dumderpate. 

Dun-diver. 1678. [f. Dun a. -h Diver 2.] 
a. The female and young male of the goosander 
{Mergus merganser), b. U,S, The ruddy duck. 
Dundreary (d2?ndrio*ri). Name of a char- 
acter in T, Taylor’s comedy Our American 
Cousin (1858) ; D. whiskers ^ long side whiskeis 
without a beard. 

Dune (diwn). 1790. [a. mod.F. dune^ a, 
ODu. dilna=^OT., diin DOWN rA^] A mound, 
ridge, or hill of drifted sand on the sea-coast. 

By the aid of embankments and the sand dunes of 
the coast Lyell. 

Du'nfish, dun-fish. U.S. local, 1828. [f. 
Dun al\ Cod cured by dunning (see Dun v.^). 
Dung (dvi)), sb. [OE. dung = OFris. dung, 
OHG. tunga manuring, G. dung, dilnger 
manure.] i. Manure. 2. (As constituting the 
usual manure.) The excrement of animals : 
as cm-, horse-d,, etc. ME. Also transf, ^ndfig. 

Comb.: d.-bath (Zb/^zVz^), a mixture of d., usually 
that of cows, with chalk in warm water, used to 
remove superfluous mordant from printed calico ; 
■beetle, the dor-beetle; also, any of the group of 
beetles which roll up balls of d ; -bird# {a) the 
hoopoe ; {b) = dung-huf iter •} •ohO.fQV dung-beetle ; 
•fly, a two-winged fly of the genus Scatophaga, feed- 
ing in ordure ; -hunter, -teaser, the Pirt-bird or 
Dirty Allan. 

Dung (d»q), V. [In OE. dyngian from dung 
sb. In ME. assim. to the sb.] i. irans. To 
manure with dung. 2. intr. Of animals : To 
eject excrement 1470. 3. Calico-printing. To 

immerse in a dung-bath in order to remove su- 
perfluous mordant 1836. 

II Dungaree (d2?*9garr). Also dungeree. 
1696. [ Hindi dungri. ] A kind of coarse inferior 
Indian calico. Also attrib. 

Du*ng-cart. ME. A cart used to convey 
manure. 

Dungeon (dz7*nd,:5an), sb. ME. [a. F. donjon 
: — late L. domnionem in same sense, f. domnus 
(for dominus) lord; cf. Dominion.] i. The 
great tower or keep of a castle. (Now usually 
spelt donjon.) 2. A strong close coll; a deep 
dark vault ME. Also tranf. and fig, 

X. The noble tour of Ylion That of the citee was the 
cheef d, Chaucer, z. Beneath the castle I could dis- 
cern vast dungeons Berkeley. A d. of learning 
{Mod Sc.). Comb, : d.-kccp, -tower -=3 sense i. 
Dungeon (dz^mcl^an), 27 . 1615. [f.prcc. sb.] 
trans. To shut up in or as in a dungeon. Hence 
Dumgeoner, one who or that which dungeons. 
Du'ng-fork. ME, i. A kind of pitchfork 
used to lift or spread dung. 2. Mniom. A fmei- 
fork. 

Dunghill (d 27 *ijhil), sb. ME. i. A heap of 
dung or refuse. 2. transf, and fig. esp, as the 
type of the basest station 1526. 3. attrib. Of 

or pertaining to a dunghill ; fit for a dunghill ; 
cowardly, as the d. cock ME. 

X, Mud hovels, with their dunghills , . around them 
Lever. ». The condition from which this son of a d. 
sprung 1768, Out, d. I dar’st thou braue a Nobleman 
SnAKS. Comb, : d.-coefc, -fowl, -Ixen, common 
barndoor fowls, as dist. from the game-cock, etc. 

Dungy (d 27 ’J 3 i), a* ME. [See -yI.] i. Of 
the nature of dung ; abounding in dung 1606, 
2. Filthy or vile as dung. 

X. Our dungie earth alike Feeds Beast as Man Ant 
4 Cl. 1. i. 35- 

IlDuniwassal (d^miiwrsiil). ^ 1:565, [Gael. 
duine uasalMi. gentleman, « auine man + uasal 
well-born.] A (Highland) gentleman of secon- 
dary rank; a cadet of a family of rank. 
Bunker (dsp’gkoj), Tuiiker(tt7*gkw), X756. 
[ad. Ger, iunker, f. tunken (dunken) to dip. I A 
member of a body of German-American Bap- 
tists, who administer baptism only to adults, 
and by triple immersion, var. Pumkard. 
Dunkirk (d»-nk5j[k). i6oa. Name of a town 
on the coast of French Flanders ; hence, a pri- 
vatcfr from that town. Also tranf and fig. 
Hence Pumkirker, a 1 ),, or one of its crew, 
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Dunlin (d»'nlin). 1531. [dial. f. dunlitig, 
(. Dun a,-h -LING. ] The red-backed sandpiper 
{Tringa alpina). Also an Amer. species (Z*. 
pacijtca). 

Dunnage (dsp-ned^), sb. 1623. [In 17th c. 
dynnage^dinnage. Origin unkn.] A"cz2/zf. Brush- 
wood, mats, or any light material, stowed 
among and beneath the cargo of a vessel to keep 
it from injury by chafing or wet. Hence Du*n- 
nage v. to stow or secure with d. Also intr. 
Dunner (d2?-n9i). 1700. [f. Dun 27.3] One 
who duns another, esp. for money due ; a dun. 
Dunnock (d2?«n^k). 1475. [app. f. Dun a- 
+ -OCK; from its brown plumage. Cf. dunlinS] 

1, The hedge-sparrow {Accentor modularis), 

2. {form dinnick) The Wryneck (local) 1863. 
Du*nny, ii:. dial, 1708. [?f. DUNZ/.2] Dull 

of hearing, deaf; stupid. Hence Du’immess. 
Duns^ dunse, etc., obs. ff. Dunce, etc. 
Dunstable (dj7-nstab’l). 1549. [A town in 
Bedfordshire.] -fi. aitrib, m phr, D. way, 
app. referring orig, to the road from London to 
Dunstable, a part of the Roman Road called 
Watling Street ; used proverbially as a type of 
directness and plainness -1744. fb. Hence as 
adj. : Direct, plain, downright -1817. fc. 2LSsb. 
in phr. Plain (or downright) D, : plain language 
-1824. 2. attrib. Made at D., or in the D. 

manner, as a kind of straw plait 1849. 

I. As plain as D. Road Fuller. That’s the plain 
d. of the matter, Miss Richardson, j 

Dunstone (d»*nist<?«n). 1777. [f- a,, 

q. V.] Geol, Stone of a dun or dull brown 
colour; as magnesian limestone, ironstone, 
sandstone, and sometimes dolerite. 

Dunt (d 27 nt), sb. Sc, and dial, ME. [perh. 
a var. of Dint sb. ] a. A firm but dull-sounding 
blow. b. A beat of the heart 1768. 

Dunt (d2?nt), v. Sc. and dial, 1570. [f. prec.] 
I. To knock with a dull sound. Also absol. and 
intr, 2. intr. Of the heart ; To beat violently 

5)unter (d 27 *nt 9 J[). local. 1693. [f. Dunt 27 .] 
I. The eider-duck. Also d.goose, -duck, 2. A 
porpoise 1825. 

II Duo 1590. [It.,a. L.] ATmj. Aduet. 

Duo-, L. duo = Gr. dvo {dyo\ ^ two ' ; a 
combining form. Sometimes improp. used for 
Bl- (or in Gr. wds. Di-) ; e,g, Duoca*meral s= 
bicameral; Du*oglott = diglott; etc. 
Duode*cagon, -lie*dron = Dodecagon, 

-HKDRON. 

Duodecatie'dral, a. *= Dodecahedral. 
Duodecim-, L. duodedm twelve, an initial 
element; e,g, in Duodeci*mfld a, [L, -Jidus 
cleft], divided into twelve parts. 

Duodecimal (diz^itide*simai). 1714. [f. L. 

duodecimus", see -AL.] 

A. adj. Relating to twelfth parts or to the 
number twelve; proceeding by twelves 1727. 

B. sb. Duodecimals, a method of multiplying 
together quantities given in feet, inches, etc., 
without reducing them to one denomination ; 
also called cross-multiplication. 

II Duodecimo (diM|i?ae*sim(7). 1658. [L. (in) 
duodecimo in a twelfth (j<7. of a sheet).] i. The 
size of a book, or of a page of a book, in which 
each leaf is one-twelfth of a sheet : usu. abbre- 
viated i2mo. 2. A volume of this size 1712. 3. 
attrib. or adj. 1777. 

a. The Author of a D. A»dison. 3. Lady Betty., 
was taking the dust . . in a sort of d. phaeton Sheridan. 
DuodC’CUple, a, [f. duodecim^ after De- 
cuple.] Twelvefold. Arbutenot. 

Duodenal (diz'2iodz*nSll), a. 1843. [ad.mocl.L. 
duodmalis, 1 duodenumj\ Pertaining or relat- 
ing to the duodenum. 

jDuode*nal, sb. 1874. Mus. The symbol of 
the root of a Duodene. 

Duodenary (diwi^dr-nM)* 1681. [ad. L. 
dmdmarins containing twelve,] 

A. adj. X. Aritk. Pertaining to twelve ; pro- 
ceeding by twelves 1857. 2. Mus. Eclating to 

duodenes X874, 

*, The d, syntem of c^cuktlon *890. 

B. sb. fx. A period of twelve years x68i- 2. 
Mm. A keyboard constructed according to duo- 
denes 1874, 

DttOdme (di^*ndlii), 1874. [f, medX, duo* 
dma a group of twelve, t L. duodmi twelve 


each.] Mus.^ Name for a group of twelve notes 
having certain fixed relations of pitch, in a pro- 
posed scheme for obtaining exact intonation on 
a keyboard instrument. 

II Duodenum ME. [med.L. 

(so called from its length, —duodmum dzgitorum 
space of twelve fingers' breadth, f. duodeni (see 
prec.).] Anat. The first portion of the small 
intestine immediately below the stomach, ter- 
minating in the jejunum. Hence Duodeni'tis, 
inflammation of the d. ; Duodeno'stomy [Gr. 
arSfia], Duodeno’tomy [Gr. -ro/ita], the open- 
ing of the d. through the abdominal walls, to 
introduce food. 

Duologue (diw*^l^g). 1864. [irreg. f. Gr. 
Sdo (dyo-) two, after znonologuei] A dialogue ; 
spec, a dramatic piece spoken by two actors. 
Also attrib. 

ljDuomo(dw6mi7). 1549. [It.; see Dome .rA] 
A cathedral church (in Ital)^; cf. Dom^. 
Vignettes. .Of tower or d., sunny-sweet Tennyson. 
Dup (dspp), V. dial, or arch. 1547. [contr. 
from do up; cf. don, doff^ etc,] trans. To open. 
Haml. IV, V. 51. 

Dupable (di«*pabT), a. Also dupeable, 
1833. [f- E>vpe V. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 

duped. Also as sb. 

Dupe (di^p), sb. r68x. [a. F. dupe., \duppe 
deluded person : in 1426 said to be a cant term.] 
One who allows himself to be deluded; a victim 
of deception. 

The ready d. of astrologers and soothsayers Scott. 
Dupe, V. 1704. [a. F. duper ; or f. DuPE sb.'] 
trans.^ To make a dupe of; to delude; to cheat. 

I will not concur to d. and mislead a senseless 
multitude. Hence Du'per, a deluder. Du'pery, 
the act or practice of duping; duped condition. 

I Du’pion. ? Obs. 1828. [ad. F. doupion — 
It. doppione, f. doppio double.] ' A double co- 
coon formed by two silk-worms ’ (Simmonds). 
Duplation (diwpl^-Jan). ME. [ad, L. du- 
plationem, f. dtiplarej] The operation of 
doubling. 

Duple (diz 7 *pT). 1542. [ad. L. duplusl] 

A. adj. Double, twofold. Obs. in gen, sense : 
in Math, applied to the proportion of two 
quantities one of which is double of the other; 
in Mus., to time having two beats in the bar. 

f B. sb. =a Double sb. i. “1787. So tDu*ple v. 
to double. Hence -[Du'plet, doublet, Dryden. 
Duplex (diw-pleks), a. X817. [a. L., f. duo 
’Jeplic- to fold.] I. Composed of two parts ; 
twofold. 2. Electric Telegraphy, a. = Diode. 
b. Now restricted to systems in which two 
messages are sent simultaneously in opposite 
directions : opp. to Diplex,^ q. v. 1873. 

I. D, escapement, one in which the escape-wheel 
has both spur and crown teeth ; d. gas-burner, one 
having two jets so arranged as to combine the two 
flames into one; d. lamp, one with two wicks ;y. 
lathe, one having a cutting-tool at thc^ back opposite 
to that in front, and in an inverted position. 
Du'plex, V. 1880. [f. prec. 2.] Electric 

Telegraphy. To render duplex ; to arrange (a 
wire or cable) so that two messages can be sent 
along it at the same time. 

Duplexity (di«ple*kslti). rara. [f. Duplex 
a. ] The quality of being double ; doubleness ; 
« Duplicity 2. 

Duplicate (diw'plikit). ME. [ad. L. dupli- 

catus, dupUcare.] 

A. adj. I. Double, twofold, consisting of two 
corresponding parts. 2. Double, doubled 1348. 
3. That is the counterpart of something; said 
of any number of copies or specimens 1812. 

3. The d. copy of Florio, which the British Museum 
purchased Emerson. Phr. JD. proportion, ratio : the 
proportion or ratio of squares, in relation to that of 
the radical quantities. 

B, sb. [the adj. used absol,] i. One of two 
things exactly ^ike, so that one is the double 
of the other ; esp. tliat which is made from or 
after the other, a. A second copy of a letter or 
official document, having the legal force of the 
original, b. The second copy of a bill drawn in 
two parts ; a ‘ second of exchange ’. c. A pawn- 
broker’s ticket. 1532. 2. gen. A thing which is 
the exact double of another reckoned the origi- 
nal; one of two or more specimens exactly or 
virtually alike 170X, 

*. Two dupHcats thereof to he signed 1575. *• We 

will part with duplicates [of coins] Hkarne* As if a 


man should suddenly encounter his own d ^ Lamb. 
Phr. In d.' in two exactly corresponding copies. 

Duplicate (dii^'phk^it), v. 1623. [f. L, du- 
phcai-, dup hears, f. duplex?^ r. trans. To 
double ; to make double or twofold ; to redouble, 
2. To make or provide in duplicate ; to repeat 
i860. Also fintr. for refi. 3. EccL (absol.) 
To celebrate the Eucharist twice in one day 1865. 
z. To provide against the possibility of a breakdown 
, all the vital parts are duplicated 1880. 

Duplication (di^plik<?i-j9n). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. duphcaizonem.] i. The action of dou- 
bling. b. The repetition of an action or thing ; 
division into two by natural growth or sponta- 
neous division 1590. 2. A duplicate copy or 

version ; a counterpart 1872, 3. Civil and 

Canon Law, A pleading on the part of the de- 
fendant in reply to the replication 1622. f 4. 

A folding, a doubling; concr. a fold -1748. 
6. Eccl. ' A second celebration of the Eucharist 
by the same priest on the same day ’ 1866. 

X. The d. of their joys Ter- Taylor. Phr. D. of the 
cube (Math.); the problem of finding the side of a 
cube having double the volume of a given cube ; see 
Delian a 

Duplicative (di2z*plik/tiv). 1870. [f. L. 
dupheat- ppl. stem.] a. adj. Having the quality 
of doubling; producing two instead of one. b. 
sb. A doubling addition 1884. 

Du 'plica to-, comb. f. L. duplicatus, pre- 
fixed to adjs. in the sense ‘ doubly ' ; esp. in Bot., 
as d.-dentaie, pinnate, applied to toothed, etc. 
leaves, of which the teeth are themselves again 
dentate, etc. 

Duplicator (di^*plikfiit9i). 1894. [See - or.] 
A machine for producing copies. Also attrib. 
Duplicature (diw'plikditiuj). 1686, [a. F.] 
A doubling; a fold. (Chiefly in Anat.) 

Duplicidentate (diw-pliside'nt<^t), 2. [f. L. 

\ duplici- ((iOToib. f. duplex) ■^'DKYi'T ate..] Zool. 
Belonging to the Duplicidentata, a division of 
rodents characterized by two pairs of upper 
incisor teeth. 

Duplicity (di 27 pli siti). ME. [a. F. dupli- 
ciU, ad. L. duphcitatem.] i. The quality of 
being double in action or conduct; deceitful- 
ness, double-dealing. (The most usual sense.) 
2. lit. The quality of being double ; doubleness 
1589.’ 3. Law. Double pleading 1848. 

I. The d. of the King’s conduct DTsraeli Chc^. /, 
r. vi. 206. a. The d. of Saturn's ring 1867. 

Duppa, dupper, var. Dubba. 

Duppy (djp'pi). 1774. [Afr.] Name among 
W. Ind. negroes for a ghost or spirit. 

Dura (diua'ra). 1882. [L. adj. fern.] I. Short 
for Dura mater. 2. = Duramen. 

I Durability (diuorabiTiti). ME. [a. obs. F, 
durahiliti, ad. late L. durabilitatem.] The 
quality of being durable (senses i and 2). 

Durable (diuo’rab’D, a. ME. [a. F.^ ad. rare 
L. durabilis,] i. Capable of continuing in 
existence ; persistent ; permanent. 2. Able to 
withstand change, decay, or wear ME, ta* 
Able to endure toil, etc. -1616. 

It. D. remedie 1:^50, compunction Hume, designs 
Alison, z. Inscriptions are more d. incised than in 
relief 1874. Bu'r ableness {rare). Du'rably adv. 
Dural (ditioTal), a. r888. [f. ID ura {durama- 
ter) + -AL.] Of or pertaining to the dura mater. 
Duralumin [diursediwmm). 1910. [Trade 
name, f. L. durus hard + Alumin(ium.] A 
light aluminium alloy, remarkable for its strength 
and hardness, used esp, in aircraft building. 

II Dura mater (diuo'ram^J'toi). ME. [med.L. 
=a hard mother ; lit. tr. of Arab. ; ‘ mother etc. 
in Arab, being used to indicate relations between 
things.] The dense, tough, outermost mem- 
branous envelope of the brain and spinal cord. 

II Duramen Cdiur^-men). 1837. [rare L., f. 
durare.] The heart-wood of an exogenous tree. 

Durance (difioT^ns), 1494. [tL, 0 ¥.fS.durer 
to last; see -ance.] tx. Duration; lastingness 
-1698. +2. Lasting quality -1847. t8* A stout 
durable doth. (Cf, Durant j^.) - 1709. 4. En- 
durance (of toil, etc.) (arch.) 1579. 5. Forced 

confinement, imprisonment ; constraint. Now 
esp, in phr. in d. vile. 1513. 

z. The d, of a granite ledge Emerson. 4; Hardt- 
newe acquired by practise of their bodies to d. 
SrEBO. 5. St Paul being at d. in Rome Sanderson, 
var* tBurancy {rare) in sense r. ___ 

i (^) (r^jfn). g (Fr. faim). 5 (fxr, fum, earth). 
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Dttraiit (diu9*rant). 1455. [a. F. durant, 

pres. pple. Qidurer>\ 

f A. adj. Lasting, continuous ; current -1653. 
B. sb. A variety of tammy, called by some 
‘ everlasting ’ 1766. 

)j Durante (diursemt?), pres. pple. and prep 
1556, The abl. sing, of L. pres. pple. durans, 
used in absol. constructions, a. In L. phr. 
durante beneplacito, during pleasure; d, vita, 
during life 1621. fb. Hence, in Eng. context, 
— During -1832 

Duration (diur^-Jhn). ME. [a obs. F., ad. 
late L. durationem. Not in Shaks.] i. Last- 
ing, continuance in time; the continuance of 
time; the time during which anything continues, 
tb. Durableness -1753 +a. Hardening -1657. 

I. The peace will probably be of short d.^ Cowper. 
The average d. of human life., [in] great cities 1862. 

II Durbar (d^ubat). E, Imi. 1609. [Pers. 
and UrdQ. darbdr court.] i. A public audience 
or levee held by a native prince, or by a British 
governor or viceroy in India. 2. The hall or 
place of audience 1793. 

I. The Maharanee held durbars daily 1862. A 
grand D. was held.. by Mr. Crosthwaite the Com- 
missioner at Mandalay 1887. 

Dure (diu«>i),z/. arch, mddial, ME. [a. F. 
durer : — L. durare, ] i, intr. To last; to con- 
tinue (arch.). fa. To extend in space -1500. 
fa. trans. To endure -1598. Hence tDu-reful 
a. lasting. tDu*reless a, transient. 

Dure (diu*8j[), a. arch. ME. [a. F. dur, dure 
; — L. durus\ cf. also DoUR. ] i. Hard, {ht, and 
fig.) fa. toi. Sharp. [So formerly 1609. , 
Blows vi/ith bils most d. was delt Flodden F. viii. 80. 
Dureresque (d2/rere*sk), a. r86o. [See 
-ESQUE.] In the style or manner of Albert 
Diirer (1471-1528), famous both as painter and 
as engraver on copper and on wood. 

Duress, duresse (diure-s, diuo'res), sb. ME. 
[a. obs. F. duresse, ^esce, -ece : — L. duritia ( = 
durities).^ fi. Hardness; severity; hardiness 
of endurance; firmness -1651, fa. Harsh treat- 
ment; affliction -1673. 3. = Durance 5. ME. 
4. Constraint; in Law, Constraint illegally exer- 
cised to force a person to perform an act 1596. 

3. What, then, is the decree of duresse which is to 
constitute impdsonment Welcington. 4. The man 
was under duresse, and his act not voluntary, but im- 
posed upon him by force Tucker. Hence fDuTess 
V. to subject to d. fDure'ssor, he who subjects 
another to d. 

fDuret. [?] A kind of dance. Beaum. & Fl. 
IjDure'tto. Also -etta, -ette. 1619. [a. It., 
dim. of duro : — L. durum.'] A coarse stout 
stuff. Also aiirib. -1660. 

IlDurgah (d 27 rg§.). E. Ind. 1793. [Pers. 
dargah royal court.] In India, ' The shrine of 
a (Mohammedan) saint' (Yule). 

II Durian ’in, duo’riiin). 1588- [Malay; 
== thorn, prickle.] The oval or globular fruit 
of Durio zibethinus, N.O. SterciiUaceoe ; it has 
a hard prickly rind and luscious cream-coloured 
pulp, of a strong civet odour, but agreeable 
taste; ^also, the tree. 

During (diuft*rig), pres. ppk. and prep. 
\conj.) ME. fx. The pres. pple. of Dure v. 

» enduring, lasting, continuing ; used in Fr. 
and Eng. as tr. L. durante in absolute con- 
structions ; thus L. vita durante, OF. vie durant, 
Eng. life during, while life lasts -1545. Hence, 
a. frep. Throughout the whole continuance of; 
in the course of ME, fa. conj. While, until. 
(Also d. thatl) (rare) -1693. 

a. Trees may live d. the world 1670. D, the course 
of seven hundred years Hume, D. the night the rain 
changed to snow Tyndall. Hence fDu'nixgly aiiv. 
lastingly; for a long time. 

fpU'iity. 1543. D. duritas.’] Hardness 
{lit. and Jig.) -1795. 

Dunnast (dSumost). 1791. [f. ? +Mast, 

fruit of forest tree.] A variety oi oak {Quercus 
pidescens, or Q. sessiliflora). Usually d.->oak 
fptfrous,a. rare. i666. [£L. t/wrw.i Hard, 
tDuroy (duroi-). 1619. pFr.] A "kind of 
coarse woollen fabric ; akin to tammies. (Not 
the same as corduroy.) -1807. 

IlDurra, dhtirra (duTi). 1798. [Arab.] A 
kind of corn, Indian Millet. Also attrik 
Durst, jya. t. (and dial. pa. pple.) of Dare 37.1 
Dusic (d»sk). [OK, dox, dose dark.] 

A. adp (No^moro ohm dusky, ) i. Dark from 


absence of light; dim, gloomy, shadowy; black- 
ish ; dusky ME, fa. Obscure, veiled from sight 
or understanding -1583. 

I. Vapour and Exhalation, d, and moist Milt. 

B. sb. I . The quality of being dusk ; that which 
is dusk ; duskiness ; gloom 1700. a. The darker 
stage of twilight at night or in the morning 1622. 

I. In the d.of thee [Old Yew] Tennyson, a. In the 
duske of the evening Mabbe. 

Dusk, V. ME, [£, Dusk a. ; OE. had doxian, 
from dox.] To make or (zntr.) become dusky 
or dark. Also Jig. 

Dusked hise eyep two and failled breeth Chaucer. 
That shadow which dusketh the light of the moon 
Holland. So Du*sken v. rare, in same senses. 
Duskish (d 27 *skij), a. 1530, [See -ISH.] 
Somewhat dusk or dusky, as a d. red. Hence 
Du’skisMy adv.^ ^uess. 

Dusky (dzi'ski), a. 1558. [f. Dusk a . ; cf. 
worth, worthy, etc.] i . Somewhat black or dark 
in colour; darkish. a. Somewhat dark or de- 
ficient in light; dim, obscure 1580. Jtg- 
Gloomy, melancholy 1602. 

I. No duskie vapour did bright Phoebus shroude 
Greene. 2. The duskie hour Friendliest to sleep 
Milt. P . L . v. 667. 3. That d. scene of horror, that 

melancholy prospect Bentley. Hence Du'skily adv, 
Du’skiness. 

IlDusseraJh (dx^-sera). 1799. [a. Hind! da- 
salLrd.\ A Hindu annual festival extending 
over nine nights (or ten days) m the month 
Jaishtha (Sept. -Oct). 

Dust (di 7 st), sb. [OE. ddst (later prob. dust), 
going back to an earlier dunst, whence also 
Ger. dtmst vapour. The primary notion is that 
which rises or is blown in a cloud.] i. Earth 
or other solid matter so comminuted as to be 
easily raised and carried in a cloud by the wind ; 
any substance pulverized ; powder. (Rarely in 
pi.) Often extended to include ashes, etc., from 
a house. 3. With a and pi. a. A minute par- 
ticle of dry matter 1593. b. in Cookery, etc., 
a small pinch of something powdery 1784. c. 
(With a) A cloud of dust floating in the air 1570, 
3. transf. and Jig. That to which anything is re- 
duced by disintegration ; spec, the ashes of a 
dead body. Also in phrases denoting the con- 
dition of being dead and buried. OE. b. De- 
noting a condition of humiliation ME. c. As 
the type of that which is worthless ME. ^•fig. 
(from 2 c.) Confusion, disturbance, turmoil 1570. 
b. Hence (slang or coUoq) A disturbance, row, 
shindy 1753. 5. slang. Money, cash 1607. 6. 

= Dust-brand. 7* attrib. 1580. 

I. To dense houses of duste Trevisa. Showers, 
which . laid the d, Wesley, 2. A graine, a d., a gnat, 
a wandering haire John iv. i. 93. A d.of grated nut- 
I meg 1784. 3. The Noble d. of Alexander v. i. 

I 225. The Power .. that rais'd us from the d. Milt. 
P. L. IV. 416. 4. That quarrel and raise a D. about 

nothing T, Brown. 5. He. .is not willing to down 
with his d. 1691. 

Phrases. To shake the d. ojfionc^s fiect (see Matt. x. 
14, etc.). To throw d. tn the eyes ofix to make blind 
to the actual facts of the case. To bite the d. : to 
fall to the ground ; esp. to fall wounded or sl.ain. 

Comb. : d.-bin, du'stbin, a receptacle for the d. 
and refuse of a house ; -chamber (in an ore-roasting 
furnace), a cIo.sed chamber in which the heavier pro- 
ducts of combustion are collected; -colour, a dull 
light brown ; -cover, -jacket, a paper cover m which 
a book if. i.ssued ; -guard, a contrivance to keep 
off d. from the axle and bearings of a wheel, etc.; 
•hole, a hole or bin in which d. and refuse are collected ; 
-louse, an insect of the genu.s Psocus ; -pan, a utensil 
into which d. is swept from a floor, etc, ; -shoot, a 
place where d. and refuse are shot ; -storm, a icmpe.st 
in which large clouds of d. are carried along. 

Dust, V. M'E. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. ON. dus/a 
to dust. ] ti. intr. To be dusty. ME, only, fa. 
To reduce, or (intr.) crumble, to dust <-1686. 
3. trans. To sprinkle with dust or powder 159a. 
Also intr. for refi. 4. To make dusty 1530. 5. 
To strew as dust 1790. 6. To free from dust 

1568. 7. To brush, shake, or rub off as dust 

1775. To ride or go quickly ; also, to d, it. 
(Now t/.S. slang ox colloq.) 1655. 

6. Phr. To d. <t person's coai^ jncmt, etc. ; to beat 
him soundly- (w/%.) ndpo. 

Diist>-box. 1581. A box from which dust, 
i,e. fine sand or powder* is sprinkled on some- 
thing (e.g. on writing, etc.). 

Dmt-brand. j86i. [f. Dust sb. -f- Brand 
J^.] A disease of corn, in which the ears be- 
come filled with a black powder; smut. 


Duster (dz?*st3j). 1576. [f. Dust v. or sb.] 

1. One who, or that which, dusts or removes 
dust. 3. An apparatus for sifting dry poisons 
upon plants to kill insects. 3 * A light cloak or 
wrap worn to keep off dust. Chiefly U.S. 1864. 

Dusting (dzi-stiq), vbl. sb. 1623. [f. Dust 
V. + -ING ] I. The action of DusT v. 2. A 
beating, thrashing; also {Naut.) rough weather 
(coUoq. or slang) 1799. 3. attrib., as d.-brusk, 

•cloth, -powder, etc. 1667. 

Dustless (dz7’stles), 1618. [-less.] Free 

from dust. 

Dustman (d2?*stm^n). 1707. [f. as prec. + 
Man.] I. A man whose occupation is to re- 
move dust and refuse from dust-bins, etc. 2, 
slang. A preacher who uses violent action ; a 
'cushion-thumper' 1877. 
llDustcxir (d2?stii9‘i). E. Ind. 1680. [Pers. 
and Urdu dastur.] a. Custom, usage, fashion, 
b. Customary commission ; var. (IDustoo'ry. 
fDust-pomt. 1611. A boy’s game in which 
' points ' were laid in a heap of dust, and thrown 
at with a stone -1675. 

llDustuck,<iustuk(d2?*stok). E. Ind. 1748. 
[a. Pers. and Urdu dastak.] A passport. 
Dusty (d2?-sti), a. ME. [f. Dust sb.] x. 
Full of, abounding with, or strewn with dust. 

2. Consisting of dust ; powdery 1552. 3. Of 

colour, etc. : As if strewn with dust. Also advb. 
1676. 4 ’ fig- Mean, worthless ; now only in 

slang phr. not so d. 1893. Comb. d. miller, {a} 
the auricula (Pi-imula Auricula), from the fine 
powder on the leaves and flowers ; (b) a kind of 
artificial fly. Hence Du'stily adv. Dustiness. 

Dutch (dz^tj). ME. [a. MDu. dutschy duutsch, 
duutsc, Hollandish, Netherlandish, or even 
German, in early mod. Du. duytsch, now duiisch , 

‘ German OHG. diutisc, popular, national, 
vulgar. Since 1600 the term ' Dutch ' has been 
gradually restricted m England to the Nether- 
landers, with whom the English came most in 
contact.] 

A. adj. I, Of or pertaining to the people of 
Germany ; German ; Teutonic. Now Hist. 1460. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characterizing the ‘ Low 

Dutch ’ people of Holland and the Netherlands 
1606. 3. Of or belonging to the Dutch; native 
to, or coming from Holland X592. 4. Charac- 

teristic of or attributed to the Dutch; often used 
in derision or contempt 1608. 

X. Hiqh D., of or peitaining to the South Genuaus, 
High German; Lovo D., of or pcrt.'uning to the 
Germans of the sea-coast, and of the north and north- 
west, including the Netherlands .ind Flanders, a. 
'J'he collection of pictuies of the D. .school 1838. A 
D. love for tulips Tennyson. 2. Late as the L), 
dock showed it to be Dickens. D. cheese, a .small 
round cheese made from .skim milk. D. clinker, a 
kind of brick used for paving .stabliis and yards, being 
exceedingly hard. D. foil, gold, gilt, gilding, 
leaf, metal, a very malleable alloy of xi part.s of 
copper and 2 of zinc, beaten into thin leaves, forming 
a cheap_ imitation ofgold-leaf. D. liquid, oil, Ethene 
dichloride, 2(CHaCl), a thin oily liquid, having a 
.sweetish smell and taste. D» Rushes, a .species of 
Equisetuvi or Horse-tail used for polishing; .shavv- 
grass. 4. D. auciioH, bargain, concert, courai^e, 
nightingale, etc. : see Auction, Bargain, etc. 

B. sb.^ [The adj. used ellipt.] x. The German 
language. Obs. exc. in Jligh D. « German; 
LowD. « Low German, including Netherlandish. 

3. The language of Holland and the Nether- 
lands X706. Double (fhigh) D. : gibberish 3:789. 
3. The D, fa. The Germans, b- The people 
of I lolland and the Netherlands. 1577. 

Dutcbi (d«?tj), sbP slang. 1889. [abbrev. 
of Duchess.] A costermonger's wife (old d.). 
Dutch, V. 1763. [f. prec, adj.] To clarify 
and harden (quills) by plunging them in heaual 
sand, or rapidly passing them through a lire. 
Dutchify (d»*tj’ifoi),zi, 1680. [f. Dutch a. 
+-FY.] To make Dutch or Dutch-like. 
Dutchman (dw'tjmam), MK. f i. A Ger- 
man -1788. 3. An inhabitant of Holland or the 
Netherlands 1:596, 3, A Dutch ship x6«;7. 

X. Much Ado ni. ii. 33. «, Phr, I’m a IXfXe* riw 

not myself: as m alternative clause to an asiertbn 
(colloq.). 3. Flying D. : A legendary or spectral ship 
supposed to be seen near the Cape of Good Hope f 
also, its captain, said to have been condemned to sail 
the seas for ever. Comb . : Dutchman's broechci, 
(a) in U.S., the plant Dkentra Cucullaria 1 0 ) Hmt. 
a very small wteh of blue sky often seen when a gale 
IS breaking; Dutchman^ji IkudanuaL a cHmwng 
shrub allied to the Puhsion-fioww, Murm*> 


m (man), a (pam). au p (c«t), g (Fr* cWfj. a (cv^r). oi (/, $ (Fr, cau de vie), i (sit). 2 (Fsych<?). 9 (wh«t). p (g^t). 
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cu/ai also, a narcotic prepared from this; Dutch* 
man’s pipe, (<2) a climbing shrub, AHstolochia 
Sipko ; (o) the nest of the S. Amer. wasp. 

Duteous (di27-t^3s), a. 1593. DUTY4- 
“Ous ] Characterized by the performance of 
duty to a superior; dutiful, submissive, obedient. 
A daughter d. Dryden. Du’teousdy adz/., -ness. 
Dutiable (diw-tiiab’l), a. 1774. [See -able.] 
Liable to duty ; on which a duty is levied ; as 
d. articles. 

Dutied (di2^*tid), a. U,S. 1771. [f. Duty 

+ -ED 2.] Subjected to duty. 

Dutiful (diw’tiful), a. 1552. [See -ful.] 
I, Full of duty, i.e, that which is due to a 
superior ; rendering the services and attention 
that are due. fa. Relating to duty (rare) 1588. 

1, With all duetifull respect unto your Lordship 
1590. D. and loyal subjects of the King 1844, Hence 
Du*tiful-ly adv., -ness. 

Duty (diw*ti). ME. [a. AF. duetS, f. du, 
due Due ; see -ty, and cf. beauty, etc.] i. The 
action and conduct due to a superior; homage; 
reverence, due respect. t2. That which is 
owing to any one ; (one’s) due ; a debt -1642. 
3. A payment due and enforced bylaw or custom 
1489. spec. ta. Payment for the services of the 
church. Chiefly pi. (repl. by dues) . -1562. b. A 
payment to the public revenue ; esp. one levied 
upon the import, export, manufacture, or sale of 
certain commodities. Applied to payments 
under the heads of customs, excise, licences, 
stamp-duties, death-duties, inhabited house 
duty. 1474. 4« Action, or an act, that is due by 
moral or legal obligation; that which one ought 
or is bound to do. (The chief current sense.) 
ME. b.Absoliuely: Moral obligation. (Occas. 
pei sonified.) 1579. 5. Business, office, function 
ME, 6. Meek. The measure of effectiveness of 
an engine, expressed by units of work done per 
unit of fuel 1827. 

X. Our d. to your Honour Haml. i. ii. 252. s. Take 
that which is thy d. Tindalk Matt. xx. 14. To pay 
their d, unto nature, as their creditor 1540. ^ 3. By 
taxes they [the American colonists] mean internal 
taxes ; by duties they mean customs Franklin. 4. 
England expects that every man will do his d. 
Nelson. Stern Daughter of the Voice of God 1 0 D. 
Words w. 5. Mtmsterial or clencal d., or simply d. : 
the regular ministration and service of a clergyman. 
Military d. ; appointed military service (now, where 
no enemy is to be engaged). Phr. On d. t officially 
engaged. So Offd. Comb . . d.-free a. (and adv.), 
free of d. ; -paid a.| on which customs or excise-d. 
has been paid. 

Duumvir (diwii?*mv9Jt). PI. -virs, or as L. 
-viri (-virsi), 1600. [ L. ; lit. ^ man of the two ’,] 
Rom. Hist. One of the duumviri or pairs of co- 
equal magistrates, etc. in Rome and in her 
colonise and municipia. Also transf 
Here is a compact of iniquity between these two 
duumvirs [Wheler and Hastings] Burke. 

Hence Duu*mviral a, of or pertaining to duumvirs. 
Duu'mvirate, the joint office of duumvirs ; a coali- 
tion of two men; a pair of officials. 

II Duvet (dwvg-). 1758. [F,] A quilt of eider- 
down or swan's-down. 

Dux (c]»ks). 1808. [a. L.] I. A leader, chief ; 
spec, the head pupil in a class : chiefly in Scot- 
land. 3 . Mus, The subject of a fugue (the an- 
swer being called comes) 1819. 

Duyker ; see Duiker. 

Dwale (dwtfil), sb. ME. [prob. from Scandi- 
navian; cf. Da. dvak dead sleep, stupor, dvale- 
drik soporiferous draught ; from same root as 
prec.] f I. A stupefying or soporific drink. 
H*rob. the infu.sion of Belladonna.) -1606. 3. 

"The deadly Nightshade, Airopa Belladonna 
ME. ts- lu Her, occas. u.sed for sable -1751. 
Dwang (dwtei)). Be. 1842. [Cf. Du. 
force.] Arch. ' A term used in Scotland to de- 
note the short pieces of timber employed in 
strutting a floor ' (Gwilt). 

Dwarf (dwgif). FI -is. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
dweortf dweork (: — dwers^) : — (ult.) Aryan type 
^dhwlt^ ^hos, repr. in by (riptjm midge, J 

A. I. A human being mucli below the or- 
dinary stature or size; a pygmy. 3, trau.tf. 
Of animals and plants 1604. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a dwarf; dwarfish; 

pygmy 1634. Also transf, of plants, animals, 
etc, Comb, any low wall; spec, one 

which forms the basis of a railway, or which 
supports the joists under a floor. 

Hence DwaTfl«b a, d.-Hke ; of a stee below the 


average; pygmy, puny. Dwa*rfisb.-ly adv., 
•ness. Dwa*rfltog, a small d. Dwa*rfy a. 
dwarfish. 

Dwarf (dwpif), v. 1626. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To render dwarf or dwarfish; to stunt in 
growth. Also transf. and fig. 2. To cause to 
look or seem small {ht and^^.) 1850. 3. tntr. 

To become dwarf or dwarfed 1833. 

1. [We] d. them and stay their growth Bacon. The 
incessant repetition of the same hand- work dwarfs the 
man Emerson. 2. An immense chandelier . . dwarfing 
the apartments Disraeli. 

Dwell (dwel), v. Pa. t. and pple. dwelt, 
now rarely dwelled. [OE. dw§llan (later also 
dw§lian) ; — OTeut. ^dwaljan, causal of strong 
vb. of ablaut series dweB, dwal-, dwoU {dul~), 
repr. by OE. pa. pple. gedwolen gone astray, 
perverted; from an Aryan root dhwel, dhul, 
appearing in Skr. dhwr, dkur to mislead, de- 
ceive.] ti- trans. To lead into error; to stun, 
stupefy -ME. fa. To hinder, delay. (Only 
OE.) ta* To tarry; to desist from action 
-1485. 4. To abide for a time, in a state, place, 

or condition (arch.) ME. 5. To d. on, upon, 
fin : to spend time upon or linger over ; now 
esp. to treat at length or with insistence ; also, 
to sustain (a note) in music. (The most fre- 
quent use in speech.) 1530, t6. To last; tore- 
main. (ME. only.) 7. To remain as in a per- 
manent residence; to have one's abode; to 
reside. (Now usu. repl, by live in spoken use.) 
ME. f 8. trans. To inhabit -1799. f 9. To 
cause to abide tn 1667, 

4. He rather d. in my necessitie Merck. V. i.iii. 157. 
S- [Plato] is constantly dwelling on the importance 
of regular classification Jowett. 7. The King that 
dwelleth in Heaven Hobbes. fig. Farewel happy 
Fields Where Joy for ever dwells Milt. P . L . i. 250 
9. Milt. F . L . xii. 487. 

Dweller (dweflsi). ME. [f. as prec. + -er 1.] 
One who dwells (in a place); an inhabitant, resi- 
dent. Also with on. 

The rude dwellers on the mountain-heights Cowper. 

DwelUng (dwe*lig),z/^/..rA ME. [f. as prec. 
- 1 --ING ^] I. The action of Dwell v. 2. 
concr, A place of residence; a dwelling-place, 
habitation,^ house. Also fig. ME. 

2. Good will To future men, and in thir dwellings 
peace Milt. P. L. vii. 183. fig. Enclo<:ed in the 
narrow d. of the mind 1655 Comb , etc. : d.*house, 
a house occupied as a place of residence ; -place, a 
place of abode. 

Dwindle (dwimd’l), v. 1596. [A freq. from 
Dwine v.\ cf. Kindle v.^] 1. intr. To be- 

come smaller and smaller; to shrink, waste 
away, decline, \s.fig. To degenerate 1678. 3. 
trans. To cause to shrink 1661. 

X. Man seems the only growth that dwindles here 
Goldsm. fig. In thy old age to d. to a Whig T. 
Brown. 2. These Monsters . . have dwindled the Wolf 
into a Fox 1679. Hence Dwimdler. 

Dwi*ndle, sb. rare. [£ prec. vb,] The pro- 
cess of dwindling; concr, a dwindled object. 
Dwine (dwain) , v. Now Sc., dial., and arch. 
[OE. dwinan, dwdn, dwinen', an OTeut. strong 
vb.] intr. To waste or pine away. b« trans. 
To cause to pine away (rare) 1597. 

Dwt., abbrev. for Pennyweight ; see D. 
Dyad (dsi-^d), 1675. [ad. L. dyas, dyad~, 

a. Gr. Ivbs, 5v<i5-.] i. The number two ; a 
group of two. 3. spec. a. Chem. An atom, radi- 
cal, or element that has the combining power of 
two units, i. e. of two atoms of hydrogen 1865. 

b. Biol, A secondary unit consisting of an ag- 

gregate of monads 1883. c. Pros. A group of 
two lines having different rhythms 1885. 3. 

attrih. or as ad/. — Dyadic 1869. 

I Dyadic (daiae’dik), a. 1727. [ad. Gr. Bva- 
di/cos.] a. Of or pertaining to a dyad, b- Ckem. 
Of the atomic constitution of a dyad iSys. 

Phr. B. arithmetic: binary arithmetic, in which the 
radix is 2. 

Dyakis-dodecahedron (d9rakis,cl^u:dHca- 
hrdrpn). 1881. [f. Gr. 5u<£/fiy twice + D odeca- 
hedron. 1 C/yst. « Diploid. 

Dyarcliy: see Diarchy. 

Dyas (d9i‘^s). 1876, [a. Gr. dvds. After 
7y/as,‘] Geol, A name for the Permian system. 
Hence Dya^ssic a. 

Dye (cbi), sb* [OE, had diai, diah fern. 

OTeut. '^daugd\ ME. dehe.l 1, Colour 
produced by, or as by, dyeing; tinge, hue, 


Also fig. 2. A material used for dyeing; esp, 
colounng matter in solution OE. 

X. fig‘ Wings and crests of rainbow dyes J. Wilson. 
fig. Crimes, of the blackest d. Mackintosh, 

Comb . : d.-bath, -beck, the vessel containing the 
dyeing liquid ; also Jhe colouring matter contained in 
it ; -house, the building in which a dyer carries on 
his work ; -stuff, -ware, a substance which yields a 
d. ; -wood, wood yielding a d. ; •works, works in 
which dyeing is carried on. 

Dye (dai), T). Pa. t. and pple. dyed ; pr. 
pple, dyeing. [OE. deagian ( : — OTeut. ‘^daugo- 
jdn), f, deag Dye sb. The distinction m spelling 
between die and dye is recent.] i. tra?is. To 
tinge with a colour or hue ; to fix a colour in the 
substance of ; to colour, stain, 2. tnir. for 
pass. To take a colour (well or badly) in the pro- 
cess of dyeing (mod.). 

I. My hands with blood of innocence are dy’d Gay. 
The most usual stuffs . . which are required to be 
dyed, are wool, silk, cotton, and linen 1816. Phr. To 
d. in {the) wool, in grain, to d. while the material is 
in the raw or primitive state, and therefore more 
lastingly; hence dyeddn.tke.wool adj. {fig.). 

Dye, obs. f. Die v. and sb* 

Dyeing (dsiig), vhL sb. Also formerly dy- 
ing. OE. [f. Dye zj. + -ingL] The process 
of impregnating with colour; esp. the fixing of 
colours in solution in textiles, etc. 

Dyer (dai-ai). ME. [f. as prec.] One whose 
occupation is to dye cloth, etc. 

Comb., etc. : dver’s broom, whin, Genista tine- 
torta, also called dyer’s greenweed, Dyer's weed, 
and woadwaxen‘, dyer’s moss, archil; Dyer’s 
weed, a name for plants that yield a dye : esp. 
Yellow- weed or Weld, Reseda luteola', also Dyer’s 
greenweed or Woadwaxen, and Dyer’s woad, /satis 
iinctoria. 

Dyer, obs. f. Dier, one who dies. 
Dygogram (dai‘gi3graem). 1862. [Contr. 
for Dynamo-gonio-gram, ‘ force and angle dia- 
gram '. ] A diagram showing the vanation of 
the horizontal component of the force of mag- 
netism exerted upon the ship’s compass-needle 
by the iron in the ship’s composition while 
making a circuit or curve. 

Dying (doimj), vbl. sb, ME. [f. Die z'.i + 
-ING^.] X. Ceasing to live, expiring, decease, 
death. Also transf. and fig. 3. attrib. Of, be- 
longing to, or relating to dying or death, as d, 
bed, command, day, declaratio?i, etc. 1580. 
Dying, ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
Departing from this life; at the point of death; 
mortal. Also transf. and fig. Hence Dying«ly 
adv. in a d. manner, in d. ; -ness, d. quality, 
Dyke, etc., a frequent sp. of Dike, etc. 
Dynactino-meter. ? Ohs. 1851. [f. Gr. 
bvv(afus power + d/my (dmi^-) my + firpov ; 
cf. Actinometer.] An instrument for measur- 
ing the intensity of the photogenic rays, and for 
computing the power of object-glasses. 
fDynam. 1847. [a. F. dyname, f. Gr, Su- 
vafxi^. ] Whewell's proposed term for expressing 
a pound or other unit, in estimating the effect 
of mechanical labour. 

Dynameter (dsi-, dinse'mitai). 1828. [f, 
Gr. -r fj.hpov.'] = Dynamometer 2. 

Hence Dyname ‘trie, a. pertaining, to a d. 
Dynamic (dai-, diu8e*mik). 1817. [ad. F. 
dynamique (Leibnitz), ad. Gr. bvvajXLKbs, f. dv- 
ya/xts,] 

A. ad/, I. Of or pertaining to force producing 

motion : often opp. to static 1827. 3 . Of or per- 
taining to force in action ; active 1862. Also 
transf. and fig. 3. Of, according to, or pertain- 
ing to Dynamics : as the d. theory of the tides 
1838. 4. Med. Functional, as opp. to organic 

1829. 5. In the Kantian philosophy : Relating 
to the reason of existence of an object of expe- 
rience, 6. Relating to the existence or actioi> 
of some force or forces xSiy. 

I. According to the cl. view, .heat is regarded as a 
motion Tyndall. 2. A mere capacity.. potential but 
not d. Tyndall. 5. D, relations, the relations of sub- 
stance and accident, of cause and effect, and of sub- 
stances acting on each other. <S. D. theory of Kant, 
a theory according to which matter was constituted 
by attraction and repulsion, 

B. sb. X. Dynamics, q. v, 1873. a. *« Dy- 
namic theory; see A, 6. 1884. 8* Energizing 

force 1894. 

Dyiiamical (d^i-, a. xBib, 

[See -al. ] X, m Dynamic a. 1-4. a. Applied 
to inspiration conceived as an endowing with 

^ (^t) (win). / (Fr, fam). § (fir, km, mxth). 


h (Ger, K.ffhx)* d (Fr* Ii (Ger* U (Fr. dwne). § (c«rl). e (e») (tbtfre). 
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divine power 1841. 3. Of or pertaining to Dy- 
namism (sense i) 1845. Hence Dyiia*inically 
adv, in the way of a force in action or motion ; 
from the point of view of dynamics. 
Djmami'city. Chem, = Valency or Ato- 
micity. (Mod. Diets.) 

Dynamics (dai-, dmse*miks). 1788. [Pl. of 
Dynamic; see-ics.] i. The branch of Physics 
which treats of the action of Force : in earlier 
use restricted to Kinetics^ and thus opp.^ to 
Statics^ but more recently taken as including 
both. Also called Dynamic, b. That branch 
of any science in which force or forces are con- ; 
sidered 1843. 2. transf. The moving physical 

or moral forces in any sphere, or the laws by 
which they act 1833. 

2. The great storehouse of our spiritual d. J. I 
Martineau. ^ 

Dynamism (dsi-n-, di-namiz’m). 1831. [f. 
Gr. dvvafus; see -ism.] i. A philosophical 
theory, which seeks to explain the phenomena j 
of the universe by some immanent force or en- 1 
ergy; esp. the doctrine of Leibnitz that all sub- 
stance involves force 1857. 2. The mode of 

being of force or energy 1831. 3. Med. ‘ The 

theory of the origin of disease from change or 
alteration of vital force ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Hence 
DynamisL one who holds the doctrine of d. 
Dynami’stic a. 

IlDynamitard. 1882. [f. Dynamite, after 
Fr. communard. (Not in recognized Fr. use.)] 
Dynamiter, (Newspapers.) 

Dynamite (dornamait, di*n-), sb. 1867. [f. 
Gr. SvvaiXLs + -ITE , by Alfred Nobel the inventor.] 

I . A high explosive prepared from nitro-gly cerine 
mixed, for safety, with some inert absorptive 
substance. 2. atirib., as d. oiitrage\ d. cruiser, 
a cruiser armed with d. guns ; d. gun, a pneu- 
matic gun for throwing d. shells, or the like 1880. 
Hence Dynami'tic, -al a. Dynami'tically adv, 
Dynamiti‘sm, the principles or practice of the 
dynamiter; the use of d., etc., as a means of 
attacking a government, nation, or person. 

Dynamite, v, 1881. [f. prec. sb.] irans. 
To wreck hy_ the explosion of dynamite ; to mine 
or charge with dynamite. 

Dynamiter (daimamsitax, di*n-). 1883. [f. 
prec.] One who employs dynamite, etc., for 
unlawful purposes; esp. as a means of attacking 
a government, nation, or person. 

Dsmamize (doim-, drnamoiz), v. 1855. [See 
-IZE.] Med. To endow with power. In No” 
moeopathyt To increase the power of (medicines) 
by trituration or succussion. Hence Dynamiza*- 
tion. 

Dynamo-, from Gr. dvvafxis ^ power, force 
a combining form, as in D.-electtic a., pertain- 
ing to current (formerly called dynamic) elec- 
tricity; also, pertaining to the conversion of 
dynamical into electrical energy, as d. -electric 
machine ; etc. 

Dynamo (d9i‘nam<7), sb. PI. -os. 1882. 
[Short for dynamo-machine, itself short for dy- 
namo-eUctric-machine.'\ Blectr. A machine for 
converting mechanical power into electric en- 
ergy, by setting conductors (usually coils of 
copper wire) to rotate in a magnetic field. 
Dynamogeny (doin-, dinamfj'dg^'ni). [mod. 
f. Dynamo- + Gr. -yfveia; see -geny. ] Produc- 
tion of increased nervous activity ; dynamiza- 
tion of nerve-force. So Bynamogemesis, in 
same sense. Dynamoge'iiic a. 
Dynamograpli(d9i'n-, drnim<?graf ). 1851. 
[f. Dynamo- + Gr. -ypatpot*} An instrument for 
recording the amount of force exerted. 
Dynamometer (doin-, din^mip’mftax). 1810. 
[ad.F. dynamomHre, f. Dynamo- +Gr, fiirpov.'] 

I. Any instrument for measuring the amount of 
energy exerted by an animal, or expended by 
a motor in its work, or by the action of any 
mechanical force, a. An instrument for measur- 
ing the magnifying power of a telescope X832. 
Hence Byxiiunoine*tilcy -al (also dynaml-) a. of 
or pertaining to the measurement of force; 
Bynamo’metry, the measurement of force. 
D3raa8t(dkn-,dai*n^t). 1631. [ad. late L. 
dynastes, a. Gr., 1 Wwor^ot.] One in power; a 
ruler, lord, potentate, a hereditary ruler; a 
member or rounder of a dynasty. Hence By* 
iia*stic> -al a. of, pertaining to, or connected 

m (man). 


with a dynasty or dynasties . Byna'stically adv, 
Dyna-sticism, the d3mastic principle ; the system 
of ruling dynasties, 

DynastidanCdin-jdoinse-stidan). 1835. [f. 
mod.L. Dynastidx, f. Dynastes as a generic 
name.] Entom, A member of the Dynastidx, 
a family of large beetles including the Dynastes 
or Hercules-beetle. 

D5masty (dimasti, doi-). 1460. [a. F. dy- 
nastze, ad. late L. dynastia, a. Gr., f. 5vmari]s 
Dynast.] i. Lordship, sovereignty, power; 
regime. Now rare, 1613. ^ succession of 

rulers of the same line or family 1460. Also 
transf. and fig. 

Dyne (doin). 1873. [a. F- taken from 
Gr. Svva/its.] Physics. The unit of force in the 
centimetre-gramme-second (C.G.S.) system, 
i.e. the force which, acting for one second on a 
mass of one gramme, gives it a velocity of one 
centimetre per second. 

Dyophysite (doiip-fizoit). i860- [ad. late 
Gr. 5vo<pv(TtT(u, h 6uo + <f>vais.^ Theol. A holder 
of the doctrine of the coexistence of two natures, 
the divine and the human, in Christ : opp. to 
the Monophysites. Hence DyophysPtic a. 
Dyothelete, -ite (ddir^-ji/Ut, -sit). 1848. 
[f. Gr. dvo + SekrjTijs : lit. a ‘ two-willer'.] 
Theol. a. adj. Holding the doctrine that Christ 
had two wills, a divine and a human, b. sh. 
One who holds this doctrine ; an opponent of 
Monotheletism. 

Dyphone (dsiT^un). 1676. [f. Gr. 8vo + 
cliojVTj. The better form is diphone, Gr. di<j>ojvos.'] 
Mus. The ' double lute *, invented by Thomas 
Mace in 1672. 

Dys-, obs. spelling of Dis-, in many words. 
Dys- (dis), prefix, repr. Gr. Svor- [ = Skr. 
dus-, OTeut. *tu2!-, OHG. zdr- (Ger. ur-}, ON. 
tor-, OE. td- in to-hreak, etc.] ‘ inseparable pre- 
fix, opp. to €u [see Eu-], with notion of hard, 
bad, unlucky, etc. ; destroying the good sense 
of a word, or increasing its bad sense ’ (Liddell 
and Scott). j 

Dysgenesis (-d3e*nzsis) [Gr. yivecris], difficulty 
in breeding; spec, a condition of hybrids in 
which they are sterile among themselves, but 
capable of producing (sterile) offspring with 
either of the parental races; so Dysgenesic 
(-d^xne’sik) a. Dysphonia (-fja'nid), Dys- 
phony (drsf<?m) [Gr. 8vcr<pa}via], difficulty of 
speaking arising from affection of the vocal or- 
gans; hence Dysphonic (-fj?*nik) a. Dystocia 
(-tJa'sia.), Dystokia, erron. -tochia (-tp-kih) I Gr. 
hvcrroKia], difficult or painful childbirth; hence 
Dysto'cial a. Dystome (di’st<?«m), Dystomic 
(distf>*mik), Dystomous (di*stJmos) adfs. [Gr. 
hvarofxos], Min. having imperfect fracture; 
cleaving with difficulty. See also N.E.D. 
DysaesthLesia(dises])rsia). 1706. [L., a. Gr. 
Sv(xai<rdr}(ria, f. hver- (Dys-) ^alaOe- to feel.] 
Path. Difficulty or derangement of sensation, or 
of any bodily senses. 

fDyscra^se, v. ME. [a. OF. *discraser, f. 
discrasie. I-ater, viewed as conn. w. Craze z'.] 
To affect with a dyscrasy ; to distemper, dis- 
order -1610. 

IlDyscrasia (diskr^'sia). ME. [med.L., a. 
Gr. Svcricpacria, f. dver- (Dys-) +/cpd(ris mixing,] 
=: Dyscrasy. Hence Dyscra’sic a. 
Dyscrasite (di-skrasnit). Also dis- 1852. 
[f. Gr, SutTArpaerfaH- -ITE.] Min. Antimonial 
silver, a native alloy of silver and antimony in 
various proportions. 

Dyscrasy (di'skriisi). ME. [a. OT. dys- 
crasie, ad. medX. dyscrasia,'] A bad or dis- 
ordered condition of tnebody (oridnally ascribed 
to a disproportionate mixture of the ' humours ') ; 
morbid diathesis ; distemper. Also fig. 

Sin is but a disewc and d. m the soul Cudwortii, 
Dysenteric, f-al (disenteTik, -M), a. 1601. 
fad. L. dysentericus, a. Gr.» f, 8vcriVT€pta*f see 
Dysentery.] x. Belonging to or of the nature 
of dysentery 1727* a* Affected with dysentery 
1822. 

*. D, diarrhoea X846. », Twelve d. patients Goon, 

Dysentery (dbsent^ri). ME. [a. OF. dts- 
smterit, ad. L, dysmteria, a. Gr., t dvdivrupos, 
1 8 wor- (Bts-) + ^vTtpa bowels.] Inflammation 


of the mucous membrane and glands of the large 
intestine, attended with griping pains, and 
mucous and bloody evacuations. 

Dyslogistic (disDdgi stik), a. Also erron. 
dis*. 1802. [f. Dys- + stem of eu-logistic.] 

Having a bad connotation ; opprobrious; opp. 
to eulogistic. 

The d. names, by which it pleases each side to de- 
nominate Its opponents 1887. Hence Dyslogi’sti- 
cally adv. 

Dysluite (di*sle^i3it). 1821. [arbitrary f. 
DYS- + Gr. \v€tv.'] Min. A variety of gahnite 
or zinc spinel, containing manganese : it is 
difficult to decompose. 

Dyslysin (di*slisin). 1851. [arbitrary f. 
Dys- + Gr. X-bats.’] Chem. A substance got from 
bilin digested with dilute hydrochloric acid with 
alcohol; it is almost insoluble. 
llDysmenorrliagia (di-sment^r^i-d^ia). 1885. 
= next. 

||Dysmenorrlioea(-rz‘a). Also -rhea. 1810. 
[See Dys-.] Path. Difficult or painful men- 
struation. 

Dysinerism(di'smeriz’m). 1881. [f.Gr.Svcr- 
(Dys-) + ptipiffpids (Merism).] Biol. The aggre- 
gation of unlike parts in the formation of an 
organism. Hence Dysmeri*stic a. having the 
character of such an aggregation. Dysmero- 
genesis (di-smSri7,d3e‘nesis), the formation of 
an organism by successive production of parts 
which are unlike ; hence Dy smerogene'tic a. 
Dysodyle, -ile (di*s<7d3il). 1809. [a. F. 

dysodyle, f. Gr. dvadtZris ill-smelling + vkri ; cf. 
Cacodyl.] Min. A very inflammable hydro- 
carbon, yellow, and of foliated structure, which 
burns with a fetid odour. 

Dyspathy (di‘spa])i). rare. 1603. [ ** OF. 
dyspathie, taken as the opposite of Gr. avfjLvh- 
d€La,'] The opposite of sympathy, antipathy ; 
disagreement of feeling or sentiment. 

11 Dyspepsia rdispe*psia). Also dyspe*psy 
(now less usual). 1706. [a. L., a. Gr. Svarre- 
\fjia, f. Bvaireirros.] Difficulty or derangement 
of digestion ; indigestion : applied esp. to dis- 
order of the stomach, usually involving weak- 
ness, loss of appetite, and depression of spirits. 

A French writer calls d. ‘the remorse of a guilty 
stomach * X862. 

Dyspeptic (dispe’plik), a. (j/ 5 .) 1694. [f. 

Gr. dvaireTrTos, f. 8v(r- (Dys-) + 7rcTrT<5s cooked, 
digested; after Gr. ‘jr€7m/c<5s.] 

A. f I. Difficult of digestion. 2. Of or belong- 
ing to dyspepsia; also fig. 1809. 3. Subject to 
or suffering from dyspepsia 1822. 

a. D. symptoms 1875. fig. No cl. politics 7894. 

B. sb. A person subject to or suffering from 
dyspepsia 1822. Hence Dyspe*ptical a. (rare). 
Dyspe'ptically adv. 

11 Dysphagia Rarely dysphagy 

(drsfad^i). X783. [mod.L., f. Dys- - i-Gr. 
yia.’] Path. Difficulty of swallowing (as a 
symptom of some affection). Hence Dyspha*- 
gic a. 

11 Dyspnoea (dispnra). 1681. [L., a. Gr, 
hvcFTTvoia, i. (ult.) dva- (Dys-) t trvo’fj breathing,] 
Path. Difficulty of breathing. Hence Dya- 
pnoe*al a. of or belonging to a. ; Dyspnoedc a. 
of the nature of or affected with d. 
Dysporomorph (di*sp5rc7mfuf). [lUys- 
poms name of a genus of gannets-j--/<o/></>os 
-FORM.] ZooL A bird of the division Dyspora- 
morphx, including the pelicans, gannets, cor- 
morants, etc. So DyJsporotnoTphic a. 
Dysteleology (diistelz|pd5di5i). 1874, [ad. 
Ger. dysUUoUgle (Hflckel), f. Dys- privative + 
tekologie TELEOLOGY.] The doctrine of pur- 
poselessness in nature (opp. to Tet.eolikjy) ; 
the study of functionless rudimentary organs as 
bearing on this doctrine. Hence Dyjsteleo* 
lo'gical a, relating to d. Dyjsteleologist. 
Dystiry (di’siiiri). ME. [a, OF. dissurie, 
ad, L. dysuria (also used), a. Gr, dvaovpta, t 
(ult.) 8v(f- + oZp0V urine.] Path. Difficult or 
painful urination. So Dysu'dc a. pertaining 
to or affected with d. 


Dyvour (dai*vaj). Se. ? Obs. 1508, A 
bankrupt; hence /ew. one in debt; a beggar. 
IlDzeren (fto-ren). Also -0», -In. 1S34. 


a (pass), an (D«d). p (wt). ^ (Fr. cM)* o (evtfr), »i (/, tiyi). 9 (Fr. can d^ vie), i (sit). 1 (Fsyclw). 9 (wliat). p (gat). 
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[Mongolian, f. dzer reddish-yellow.] The 
Mongolian antelope, Procapra gutturosa. 
IlDziggetai, dzh- (dzi-getai, d^-). 1793. 

[Mongolian, more properly tchikhiiei long- 
eared, f. ichikhi ear.] A species of equine 
quadruped, Equus hemionus. It approaches the 
mule in appearance. 


E 


"E (/"), the fifth letter of the Roman and Eng- 
lish Alphabet, repr. historically the Semitic ^ 

( = A), but adopted by the Greeks (and from 
them by the Romans) as a vowel. In pronimc. 
it probably varied from the ‘mid-front’ (<?) to 
the ‘ low-front ’ (?) vowels of Bell’s system. 

For its principal sounds in standard English 
see Key to the Pronunciation. 

The silent e, due primarily to the ME. obscure 
is still retained ; (1) To indicate that the vowel in the 
syllable is long; a.g. in wine petsie (pJ>st),etc. 

(2) When otherwise t/, or, after consonants, /, or r 
would end the word. (3) To soften the sound of a 
preceding c or g. (4) After s or z preceded by a cons., 
as in pulse^ furze ^ etc. (5) In words like infinite^ 
rapine i etc., and in words adopted from Fr. (6) In 
certain anomalous cases, as are^ were, conic, done, 
gone, some, one, none. 

II. Besides serial order (sth) in the alphabet, or as 
a vowel (2nd), E, e, or ^ signifies spec., ^ i. Mus. The 
3rd note of the diatonic scale of C major. ^ Also the 
scale or key which has that note for its tonic. 2- In 
Logic', a universal negative. 3, E. The second class 
of rating on Lloyd’s books. Cf. A. IV. 4. In Math. 
e or e. a. The quantity 271828.., the base, of 
Napier’s system of logarithms, b. The Eccentricity 
of an ellipse. 5. In Electr, e stands for the electro- 
motive force of a single cell, E for the sum of such 
forces, 6. In Ghent. E - the elernent Erbium. 

III. Ahhreviations. E. — i. various proper names, 
as Edward, etc, ; Engineer(s) in C.E. and R.E. 2. 
East, a point of the compass. 3. E.E., E. & O.E. 
{ponimi) ss errors {and omissions) excepted. 4. E.M, 
= Earl Marshal. 5. e.g.^ Lat. exempli gratia for 
example. 

E, prefix^ L. shortened form of ex- out of ; 
see Ex-. 

Ea(ra). dial. 1781. [repr. OE.</tz river.] A 
river, running water. Also attrih. 

They rowed away for Crowland, by many a mere 
and many an e. Kingsley. 

Each (JlJ), a. (qaasi-pron.) [Supposed to 
represent OE. s&lc ; — WGer. phr, ^aiwo{n 
galtko-z ever like, corresp. to OE. d gelic. J 
I. As adj. used ait rib. Every (one of two or 
more) regarded separately, a. followed im- 
mediately by a sb. b. with one used absol. 
(Now usually repl. by every one, or by each 
absol.) OE. 

a. E. night we die, E. morn are born anew Young. 
b. Every e. one respectively 1631. 

■ n. Absol. (quasi-j!>7'<?72.) i. With reference to 
a sb. going before, or followed by of. Occas. 
(erron.) with pi. vb. OE. a. Distributing a pi. 
subj. or obj. OE. 

X. All and e. . .Did join in the pursuit Cowper. E. 
has his own place J. H. Newman. 2. HLs majesty’s 
heirs and successors, e. in his time and order Burke. 
Phr, E, other one another. (Now a compound 
(cf. Du. elkander ) ; but orig. other was governed by 
a vb., as still occas. in e. to other, etc.) 

tEa*ch«whe*re. ME. [f. Each + Where.] 
Everywhere -1649. 

a. [Com. Teut. : OE. i. 

Wealthy -ME, a. Fortunate -ME, 

Eadish, obs. f. Eddish. 

Eager (?gw), a. ME. [a. OF. aigre L. 
acrem (acer) sharp.] ti. Pungent, acrid, keen ; 
sharp; severe -1601. Also;^»; ta. spec. Acid, 
tart -1727. t3. Of metals ; Brittle -1766. t4- 
Of persons, etc. : Strenuous, ardent, impetuous; 
fierce -1733. Also ifrawjr/* ^Aill of keen de- 
sire or appetite; impatiently longing; impatient 
ME. ; of actions, etc. : Manifesting alacrity or 
impatient desire 1697. spec. Hungry -X766. 

X. A . . more ogre medicine Chaucer,^ fg . 1 he bitter 
clamour of two e. tongues. Eich. //, 1 . u 49* , *• 
posset And curd like Aygre droppings mto Make 
/{ami. i , y . 60. 4. Egre as is a lygre Chaucer, S 
E. of fame Blackmori, for war i7<59» about your 
coming Burk«| in plundering the baggage Morse, 
E. controversy X 853 * 

So tSVrt^.toexcite4rritai^ Ea-ger- 

ly adv.t -n©»»» the state or quality of being e,; 
keenness of appetite or desire. 

Eagle (Pil), sb. [MK, cgU, a. OF, cgU, 
aigk L. aquila. J 1. Any of the larger Diurnal 


Birds-of-prey which are not Vultures, Two 
species of Eagle are natives of Britain; the 
Golden Eagle [Aquila ckrysaetus), mainly con- 
fined in these islands to the mountainous parts 
of Scotland and Ireland ; and the Sea, or White- 
tailed Eagle {Haliaetus albicillo), found on the 
coasts of the same countries. The emblematic 
bird of the United States is the Bald or White- 
headed Eagle [H. leucocephalus). Also fg. 
3. A figure of the bird used for any purpose ; a. 
as an ensign m the Roman army, and as an en- 
sign and badge by France under the empire ME. 
b. as an armorial bearing; esp. of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and of the Austrian, French, 
German, and Russian empires ME. 3. Any- 
thing made in the form of an eagle; as a lectern 
in a church; a clasp for a belt; etc. 1766. 4. 

The constellation Aquila 1551. 5. A coin bear- 
ing an image of the bird; spec, abase coin cur- 
rent at the accession of Edward I; a U.S. gold 
coin, value ten dollars. Double^e . : a U.S. coin 
worth twenty dollars. 1753. 6. Golf. A hole 

played in two strokes under par or bogey 
1922. 

I. These moyst Trees, That haue out-liu’d the E. 
Timon iv. iii. 224- Can I make mine eye an Eagle’s 
Browning, fg. Russia’s famish’d eagles Shelley. 

Comb.'. B.. SLttrih.,2iS e.-eye, -Speed, otc.', b. objective, 
as e.-bearer-, c. parasynthetic, as e. -sighted, -winged 
adjs. Also e.-eyed a., having an eye like an e. ; 
keen-sighted {lit. and fig.)% -fisher, the Osprey; 
•hawk, a S. Amer. bird of prey of the genus Morph- 
n-us (not in Eng. use) ; -owl, a nocturnal bird of prey 
{Bubo ignavus), the largest European owl; -ray, 
■skate, a species of skate, Myliohates marginata ; 
stone = Aetites, q. v. 

Eaglet (rglet). 1572. [a. F. aiglette, dim. 
of aigle] see -ET.] A young eagle. 
Ea*gle-wood. 1712. [tr. F. bois d'aigle, f. 
(ult.) Skr. aguru.'] = Agalloch, Calambac. 
Eagre 1612. [Of unkn. etym.] 

A tidal wave of unusual height in a narrowing 
estuary ; =a BORE sbP 
Earn, obs. var. of Eme, uncle. 
fEan, zi. [OE. danianl\ Of ewes : To bring 
forth lambs -1750. Hence Eamling, a young 
lamb. 

-ean, sometimes varying with *sean, suffix 
repr. L. -xits, -eus (corr. to Gr. -aXo%, •€ioi),-eus, 
compounded with -an ; e.g. Europxus, Euro- 
pean, Euripldms (EupoiTraro?, EiiplmSeios), 
Herculeus\ med.L. e^npyreus, -xus (l/xirtJptos) 
Empyrean ; theusein Antipodean isirregular. 
Ear sbJ [Com. Teut. : OE. dare wk. 
neut. : — OTeut. *(airson-), auzo'n-, cogn. w. L. 
auris [y—^ausid), Gr, ouy, etc,] i. The organ 
of hearing in men and animals. Its parts are 
(i) the external ear, consisting of the pinna and 
the meatus or passage leading thence to (2) the 
middle ear, or tympanum, separated from the 
external meatus by a membrane called the 
membrana iympani\ (3) the internal ear, or 
labyrinth. 2. The external ear OE. 3. The 
internal and middle ear, together or separately 
ME. 4. With reference to its function : The 
organ of hearing OE. Also transf. andyJ^. of 
the mind, heart, etc. 5. transf. Used in sing, 
and pi. for : The sense of hearing, auditory per- 
ception ME. 6. (in singl) The faculty of dis- 
criminating sounds, and recognizing musical 
intervals 1526. 7. Voluntary hearing, favour- 

able attention 1503. 8. Any object resembling 
the external ear in shape or position ; as, fan 
auricle of the heart; the handle of a pitcher; 
the projecting part of anything by which it is 
hung, as a bell, lifted, as a pile-driver, or 
handled, as a mortar-shell, a composing-rule, 
etc. g. Bot. and Conch. =» Auricle 2. 1688. 

X. In the lowest animals the e. is reduced to a sack 
filled with a special fluid 1861. *. The jewel That 

trembles in her e. Tennyson. Bhr, About ends 
ears % said of a shower of missiles, a falling house, 
etc. Also Button e . ; in dogs, an ear falling for- 
ward and hiuing: the inside. Rose e., one folding at 
the back, and disclosing the inside. Over {head and) 
ears, up to the ears: fig. deeply immersed in. To set 
(persons) by the ears : to put them at variance. \{]Vot 
to dare) for one's ears (m allusion to the loss of ears 
as a punishment). 4. Tney say Walls have Ears (/. e, 
there may be listeners anywhere) Shelton. The 
ears of fame J. H. Burton. Phr. To incline ones 
earijs, lend an e. To bow down one's e. % to listen 
graciously. To be all ears ; to be eagerly attentive. 
5, I have no E. for Musick Steele. 7. Phr. To give 
g. To hmJe {win, gain) a person's e, 


attrib. and Comb. a. attrib., as e.-drwn, -lobe, etc. ; 
e. -jewel, etc.; e.. douche, -speculum, -syringe, etc.; 
b. objective, as e -protector, -catching, -deafening, 
-piercing, -splitting, etc- 

Special comb. : e.-bob (now vulg. or joci) ^ Ear- 
drop; -brisk a., quick at pricking up his ears, said of a 
horse; -brush =Auri lave ; -cap, a covering for the 
ears against the cold j -chamber, the cavity of the 
internal e . ; -cough, a cough excited by irritation of 
the external ear ; -drop, («) a pendant worn in the e, ; 
{b) the flower of the common fuchsia; t-fiuger, the 
little finger, often put in the e. ; -flap, the lobe of the 
e. ; the external e. generally ; -lap, the lobe of the e. ; 
•lock, a lock of hair over or above the e. ; -phone, a 
head-phone ; -pieces, -plate, part of a helmet cover- 
ing the e. ; -shell, one of the Haliotidae, called also 
sea-ears ; also, A uris marina, a genus of shell-fish ; 
t-shrift, auricular confession ; f-sore (cf. Eye-sore) ; 
-sore a. {dial.), irritable, ill-tempered ; -stone, an 
otolith ; -string (cf. heart-strings) ; -worm ?= Ear- 
wig ; -wort, a plant, Dysophilaauriculans, supposed 
to cure deafness. 

Ear (l3i), sbpi [OE. dar, Northumb. eher 
: — OTeut. = L. acus (genit. -mj) neut., 

husk of com. Allied to AwN.] A spike or 
head of corn ; the part of a cereal plant which 
contains its flowers or seeds. 

Barley was in the e. Ex. ix. 31. 
fEar, i’AS rare. 1460. [f. EAR27.f] The ac- 
tion of ploughing “1693. 

Ear (Tai), z/.l Now arch. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
frian : — OTeut. ^aiyan, i, WAryan root ^ar to 
plough, whence Gr. dpoeiv, L. arare, Ir. airim.\ 
I. trans. To plough, till ; also with up. Also 
absol. 2, transf. and fig. ME. 

2. Make the Sea serue them ; which they eare and 
wound With keeles Ant. <§• Cl. I. iv. 49. 

Ear (Iiu), Z/.2 ME. [f. Ear sb.^] intr. Of 
corn : To come into ear. 

EaT-ache. 1789. [f. EAR.r^.i] Pain in the 
the drum of the ear; otalgia. 

Ear-cockle (la-jk^k'l). 1836. [f. Earj5.2 
+ Cockle in some sense.] A disease of wheat, 
etc., caused by vibrionesm the seed. 

Eared (isid),///. 2.1 ME. [f. Ear 5^.1 + 
■ED. ] a. Furnished with ears (in various senses) ; 
in Bot. =* Auriculate. b. With defining 
word : Having (large, open, etc.) ears 1514. 

E. owl : a species with ear-like tufts on the head. 

Eared ME. [f. Ear and 

Z/.2-1--ED.] Ofcorn, etc. ; Having ears ; that 
has come into ear. In Her. having ears of a 
certain tincture. 

fEa-ring, vhl . ME. [f. Ear + -ing 1.] 
Ploughing; a ploughing -1616. 

'E,Z:tmg,vhl.sbA 1547. [f.EAR27.2 + -INGk] 
The coming into ear. Also concr. 

Earing (i®'rin), sb. 1626, [? f. Ear shX ; or 
? =: Ear-ring.] ‘ One of a number of small 
ropes employed to fasten the upper corner of a 
sail to the yard ' (Adm. Smyth). Also attrib. 
Earl (9j1), sb. [OE. eorl « OSax. erl a 
man, ON. earl, later iarl, nobleman, chieftain, 

; — OTeut. '^erloz,'] fi. A man of noble rank, 
as dist. from a ceorl Churl. Only in OE. b. 
In OE. poetry : A warrior, a man. a. In late 
OE. : A Danish under-king (see Jarl); hence, 
later, the governor of one of the great divisions 
of England, as Wessex, Mercia, etc. (In this 
sense = Alderman.) Obs. Hist. 3. After 
the Norman Conquest taken as = L. comes 
Count, ta* Applied to all feudal nobles and 
princes bearing the Romanic title of Count ; 
also Hist, to the officers called comites ME. 
b. spec. In England, Scotland, and Ireland, a 
title of nobility ranking next below that of mar- 
quis and next above that of viscount, and cor- 
responding to the European Count OE. 
Earldom (ouldam). OE. [f. prec. +-DOM.] 
The territory governed by an earl (Obs. exc. 
Hist.y, the rank or dignity of an earl. 

Others with Titles and new Earldoms caught 
Dryden. _ 

Earless (i®‘iles), a. 1611. [f. Ear +• 
-LESS.] r. Having no ears, as human beings, 
drinking, vessels, bivalve shells, etc. a. With- 
out the sense of hearing ; without an ear for 
music ; also poet. , where nothing is heard 1802. 
a. In some deep dungeon’s e. den Wordsw. 
Earlet (i»’jtl6t). 1609. [f. Ear sbl^ -let.] 
f I. An ear-ring. a. Anything resembling a 
small ear (see Ear sbP' 8) 1668. 

EaTl maTSlml, ME* A high officer of 

state, formerly the deputy of the Constable as 


B(Ger.I«ln). U (Ger. Mifller). « (Fr. dwne). 0<c«rl). e (e*) Ctlx")- **«<!)• 
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judge of the court of chivalry. The title was 
originally ‘ marshal ’ . The office is now heredi- 
tary in the line of the Dukes of Norfolk, who, as 
such, preside over the Heralds’ College, ap- 
point its officers* and undertake certain purely 
ceremonial duties. 

£arlsllip. [OE. eorIsdj>e.’] fl. Manliness ; 
nobility, lordship. OE. only. a. The dignity or 
office of an earl (Hist.) 1792. 

Early ( 5 uli), a, [ME. earlich ; prob. from 
the adv.] 1. Near to the beginning of a period 
of time, as morning, night, the year, a lifetime : 
opp, to late. a. Belonging or relating to the 
initial stage of an epoch, of the history of a 
people, of the world, of a science, etc.; ancient 
1672. 3. Connected with the initial part of any 

continuous action, etc. ; also, timely, done or 
taking place before it is too late. In compar. 
and superl. = former, foremost (in time), 1767. 
b. Of future events, etc. : Not remote, near at 
hand 1857. 4. Near the beginning in serial 

order 1707. 

1. The e. Village Cock Rich. ///, v. iii. 209. Ev’n 
in this e. Dawning of the Year Dryden. E. rest, 
rising Cowper. E. Purple Orchis i86r. E, training 
JowETT, 2. While yet in e. Greece she sung Collins. 
E. philosophers 1794, engravers 1821, fathers of the 
Church Macaulay. 3. No prospect of an e. peace 
1857. 4. The e. chapters of the book {mod.), 

Phr, _e. closing, designating a movement for the 
reduction of hours of labour, (later) a system of closing 
business pi emises early one day in the week 1847; 
E. English {Arch.) : the style of English architecture 
succeeding the Norman, characterized by pointed 
arches and lancet windows. 

Hence fEa’rlily adv, Ea*rliness. 

Early (g-jli), adv, [OE. drlice^ i. ^ar posi- 
tive degree of der Ere + Z^c^ -ly^. The OE. 
var. ikrlice gave rise to arli, erli (whence the 
mod. form).] i. Near the beginning of a period 
of time (see Early a. i). 2. Far back in 

date, anciently ME. 3. In the initial part of 
any continuous action, etc. Also, in good time, 
before it is too late. 1655. 4. Near the begin- 

ning in serial order (mod.). 

What misaduenture is so earely vp Shaks. 

Ea-r-mark, sb. 1523, [f. Ear sb.'^ + Mark 
sb.'j I. A mark in the ear of a sheep or other 
animal, serving as a sign of ownership. 2. 
transf, and Jig. A stamp, mark of ownership, 
identifying mark 1577, 

Fanatick Money hath no Ear-mark Marvell. 
EaT-mark, v, 1591. [f. prec. sb.] irans. 
To mark in the ear as a sign of ownership or 
identity, h. To assign (money, etc.) to a defi- 
nite purpose 1890. 

Sums ear*marked. .for the extinction of licences 1890. 
Earn (oin), v.^ [OE. ear^iian^ ge-earnian^ 
repr, an OTeut, *azii6jau, f.^aznd labour, conn, 
w. OHG. aran (whence mod. G. ernte), OE. esne 
serf, etc.] irans. To render an equivalent in 
labour for ; hence, to obtain or deserve as the 
reward of labour. In early use : To deserve, 
b. Of qualities or actions : To procure as a 
direct consequence /or a person 1596. 

X . These praises, .have been dearly earned Junius. 
po they alf e. wages Hr. Martineau. b. The stern 
justice of his rule earned the hatred of the disorderly 
baronage Green. 

Earn, 1674. Now dla/, [same as ME. 
erne.] To curdle (Inir. and irans ). 

+Earn, v.^ 1579. [var. of Yearn OE. 
uomianx but see Skeat (s. v. Yearn).] i. intr. 
To desire strongly -^96. 2. To grieve -1651. 
8‘ Of hounds, etc. ; To utter a prolonged cry. 
Earxii var. of Erne, eagle. 

Earnest (S’jrnest), sb."^ eornnst fern. 

OTeut. ^emtisH, perh. f. root ^crs, found 
also in \erre anger. Cf. mod.G. ernst, etc.] 
+1, Ardour in battle ; more widely, intense de- 
sire -ME. 2. Seriousness, as opp. tqjest OE, 

2. But in good e,, madam, speak 1570. TlhLis caitiff, 
never worth my e., and now not seasonable for my 
je« Milt. 

Earnest ( 5 -intet), sbfi [ME. ernes ; piob. 
conn, w, the synonymous erhs (see Arles), 
(a. OF. erres pL). App. confused early 
with prec. sb. 1 Money in part payment, for 

the purpose of binding a bargain. Also Jig. a 
foretaste, instalment, pledge, of what is to come. 

of something further intended in my 
hwur STEEia, Comh^ etc. 

Earnest (§*jn6st), a, (advl) \p'Ee.Mrnesk^ f, 

earnest 1. Of persons : Serious ; usually 


in emphatic sense, intensely serious, in purpose, 
feeling, conviction, or action ; sincerely zealous. 
Of words or actions : Proceeding from intense 
conviction. Also transf. 2. Of things : De- 
manding serious consideration; weighty 1544. 

I. I..haue been An e. aduocate to plead for him 
Rick. iii. 87, We ought to giue the more e. 

heede Hebr. iL i. irons/. Life is e. Longf. 2. E. 
and weightle matters Ascham. 

■fB. adv. = Earnestly -1791. 

Hence EaTnest-ly adv. in an e. manner; -ness. 
fEaTnest, v. [f. prec. adj.] To use in ear- 
nest; to render earnest -1603. 
tEa*mestful, a, ME. [f. Earnest sb,'^ + 
-ful.] ~ Earnest <z. i, 3. -1563. 
fEaTnesfc-pe nny. 1508. [f. Earnest r^.2 
4 - Penny.] A piece of money paid as earnest 
to bind a bargain -1760. Also Jig. 

EaTnftil, a. Now dial. 1500. [var. of 
YearnfuL.] Anxious, full of yearning; sor- 
rowful. ^ Hence Ea*riifully adv. 

Earning (^ 5 ‘inig), vhl. [OE. earnung, 
geearnung.] i. The action of EARN concr. 
in pi. that which is earned by labour, or invested 
capital 1732. t2. The fact of deserving; what 

one deserves -ME. fa- pl. Gain, profit -1675. 

I. The earnings of the peasant Macaulay, The 
gross earnings of railways 1888. 

fEarning, [f.EARNz^.3] = Yearn- 

ing -1711. 

Earning (ounin), vhl, sb,^ dial. 1615. [f. 
Earn v.^ + -ing ^ . J i. The action of Earn v.^ 
ijZa. a. Rennet. Also attrih. Also e.-grass 
- Butterwort. 

EaT-pick, -picker. 1483, [f.EARj^.i] An 
instrument for clearing the ear of wax, etc.; 
also fig, 

tEaT-rent. 1610. [?f. Ear .f3.3] ?Some 
kind of agricultural rent. Used punningly by 
BJons, for loss of ears in the pillory. -1624. 
JE^aT-ring, earring. OE. [f. Ear sb.^ i. 
A ring worn in the lobe of the ear for ornament, 
etc. ; often, a pendant or drop. 2. dial. The 
common fuchsia. 

Earsh. dia/, 1622. [A slurred pronimc. 
of Eddish.] a. A stubble field, b. Eddish. 
Earshot (D-jJpt). 1607. [LEar^A^; after 
bowshot, etc.] The distance at which the voice 
may be heard; hearing. 

Earth (ojJ)), sb.^ [Com. Teut. : OE. eorpe, 
wk. fern. = OS. ertha wk. fern., Du. aa?'de, 
mod.G. erde, ON. igrd, Sw., Da. jord, Goth. 
airpa str, fern. OTeut. "^erPd. Cf. Gr. tpafe 
on the ground.] 

I. X, The ground as a mere surface, or as a 
solid crust. 2. The hole or hiding-place of 
a burrowing animal, as a fox, etc. Also fig. 
^575/ 3* "I"he soil as suited for cultivation Ok. 
4. Blecir. Connexion of a wire conductor with 
the earth, either accidental (with leakage of 
current) or intentional (as for providing a return 
path for a telegraph current, etc.) 1870. 

i. They kneele, they kisse the E. Wint. T, v, u 109. 
Who under e. on human kind avenge Severe, the 
guilt of violated oaths Cowper. a. Frighted haie 
fled to cover, or fox to c. Dk Foe. 3. Fatty e. 1751. 

II. The world we live on. i. The dry land 

OE. 2. The world as including land and sea ; 
as dist. from the (material) heaven OE. 3. The 
world as the abode of mortals; freq. opp. to 
heaven and hell. In poet, and rhet. use often 
without the article. OE. Also iransf. of the 
inhabitants of the world 1549. 4, The world 

as a sphere, orb, or planet ME. ; ^transf, -1841. 

X. God clepid the due erthe Wyclif Gen. i, 10. 3. 

Those that haue knowne the E. so full of faults JuL 
C. I. iii. 45* The whole e. was of one language Gen. 
xi. I. Wliat on e. is the matter {mod,). 4. tran/. 

He affirmed . . the Moon (to be] an e., having Moun- 
tains [etc.) CunwORTn, 

■fill. A country, land; a portion of the eartli^s 
surface -1628. 

This blessed plot, this e., this Realme, this England 
Rich. JJ n. i, $0. 

lY. u The material of which the surface of 
the ground is composed, soil, mould, dust, clay 
OE. 2, Used for ; The body. Cf. dust, clay. 
1600. 3. Earth as o»e of the four (or more) so- 
called ^ elements ' ME. 4. Chm, Applied to 
certain metallic oxides, e,g, magnesia, alumina, 
zirconia, and the ‘alkaline earths '* baryta, lime, 
strontia 1728, I 

9 . Poore aoulc the center of my ainfuU e. Shaks. 


Sonn. cxlvi. 3. You should not rest Betweene the 
elements of ayre and e. Tivel. N. i. v. 294. 

attrib, and Comb. ; e.-bags = sand-.bags (Adm. 
Smyth) ; -balls, truffles ; t-bath, a medical bath in 
which the patient was buried up to the shoulders in 
e. or mud ; -battery {Electr.), a battery formed by 
burying two voltaic elements some distance apart; 
-bed, a bed upon the ground; the grave; -bob, a 
maggot, the larva of the beetle; -Chestnut = Earth- 
nut ; -closet, a closet in which e. is used as a de- 
odorizing agent; -current {Electr.), an irregular 
current due to the e., which renders telegraph wires 
temporarily useless; t-dog, a terrier; -flax,? asbestos; 
-gall, the Lesser Centaury; -hog = Aard-vark; 
•house, an underground dwelling; Jig. the grave; 
•hunger, a disease characterized by a morbid craving 
for eating ^.\ fig. greed of land or territory; -oil, 
petroleum ; -pillar {Geol.), a pillar-like mass of earth, 
sometimes capped with a stone; -plate {ElectrJ 
a metal plate buried in the e., connected with a 
telegraph battery; -sack = earth-bag ; -shine = E - 
LIGHT ; t-shrew, the Shrew-mouse ; -smoke, the 
plant Fumitory; -spring, in electrical machines a 
spring connected with the e. ; -Star, a fungus so 
called from its shape when lying on the ground ; 
•stopper, one who stops up the earths of foxes; 
-table the plinth of a wall, the projecting 

course immediately above the ground ; -tongue {Boi,), 
the genus Geoglossum ; -wave, a seismic wave in the 
crust of the e. ; -Wolf, tr. Du. Aard-wolf, q. v. 
■fEarth, sb.^ [OE, g'J, f. *ar - : see Ear z^.i] 
The action of ploughing -1813. 

Earth (SjJ), v. ME. [f. Earth i. 
irans. To commit to the earth ; to bury. Now 
dial. 2. To hide in the earth ; to cover up with 
earth. Also intr, (for refi.). Also fig. 1648. 

3. irans. To conceal in a hole or burrow 1619 ; 
intr. (for refi.) of the fox, etc. ; To run to his 
earth 1622. 4. irans. To drive (a fox, etc.) to 
his earth. AlsoX-?*- iS 75 * 5 * Idkctr. To con- 

nect (a conductor) with the earth 1888. 

X. Though earthed be his corps, yet florish shall his 
fame 1557. 2. Seeds thrive When earth’t Benlowes. 
E. up the plants frequently 1796. 3. Perhaps some 

Foxe had earth'd theie 1634. 4. We e. and digge a 

Badgerd Tupberv. 

EaTth-apple. OE. [f. Earth j^.I] i. In 
OE. ? A cucumber. 2. ? The potato [tr, F. 
ponime de ierre]. Mod. Diets. 

Ea*rtti-board. 1649. [f. Earth ^i 5 .i or -h 
Board.] The mould-board of a plough. 
K 3 .*TthdbOTJX, fipl. a. fioet. or r/iei. 1603. 1. 
Born by emerging from the earth, as the Titans, 
etc. Also =s Autochthonous. 2. Of earthly 
or mortal race 1667. 3. Of things : Produced 

by or arising from the earth 1702. 

X. Cadmus and his earth-born men Jowett. a. 
Cl eatures .. earth-born perhaps^j Not Spirits Milt. 
B. L. IV. 360. 3. Earth-boin pride Rowe. 

tEaTth-din. OE. [f. Earth -h Din.] 
An earthquake -1483. 

Earthen (D-af’n), a, ME. [See -en.] i. 
Made of earth ; made of baked clay, 2. transf. 
and fig. Characteristic of the earth; merely 
material c 1600. 

Earthenware ( 5 *jJ)'n|Weoi). 1673. [f. 

Earthen a. + Ware ; formerly as two words, j 
I. Vessels, etc., made of baked clay; in jl. 
kinds of earthenware. 2. The material of which 
such vessels are made 1799. 3- attrib. 1812. 
Earthfast(3*jj)fast),«. OE. [f. Earth xi 5 .i] 
Fixed in the ground. 

Earthiness (o-JtJ^in^s). ME. [f. Earthy a.] 
X. The quality of being earthy; the properties 
characteristic of earth ; "^concr, earthy matter 
-1693, ^ *** Earthliness i. 1670. 

EaTth-llght. 1833. A str on. The light re- 
flected from the earth upon the dark half of the 
moon ; *« earth-shine, 

Earthliness( 5 *jc}lmes), 1535. [f. Earthly 
a, + -NESS.] I . The quality of being earthly or 
terrestrial; worldliness as opp. to heavenUness 
1583. +2, « Earthiness i- -1642. 

X. Each stain of e. Had passed away Siiklley. 

f EaTthling, [OKjyrJ/mg; see Earth 
A ploughman -17x4. 

Earthling (o*jj)lin), 1593, [f. Earth 
sb.^] X, An inhabitant of the earth. 2, A 
worldling 1615. • 

a. Beyond your earthlings gold and sBuer mines 
1615. 

Eibi:hly a. [OE. eorjhlu; see 

Earth sb,^] i. Pertaining to the eartli, terres- 
trial Now usually opp. to heavenly. b* As 
an expletive; »« on earth 1753, fa. Existing 
)una « ' “ 


or living in or on the ground «x658. 


3. 
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Earthy, arch, or Ohs. ME. t4. == Earthen 
{rare) -1533. 

X. The pageant pomp of e. man Scott. Of no e. 
use Rogers, c. Not an e. • not an e chance. 2. A 
Scepter, or an E. Sepulchte 3 Hen. VF, i lu. 17. 

Comh , : e.-miiided having the aflfections set on 
the things of the e. ; whence -mindedness ; -wise 
adv.^ in an e. manner. 

•j-EaTth-mad. rare. [OK, eorp^nata for eor])’ 
map a, f. eorpe Earth sh.^ + mape a worm.] An 
earthworm -1601. 

Ea*rtli-ntit. OE. i. The roundish tuber of 
an umbelliferous plant [Bumimi Jlex2iosum^ in- 
cluding B, Bulhocastanum), called also Earth- 
cliestmtt and Pig-nut. 2. Applied also to the 
truffle {Tuber), the Arachis, the (Enanthe 
fimpinelloides, and the Heath Pea 1548. 
Earthquake ( 5 *j]?kw^ik). ME. [f. Earth 
1 + Quake sb. ] i. A shaking of the ground ; 
usually spec, a convulsion of the earth’s surface 
produced by volcanic or similar forces within 
the crust. Also Jig. 2. attrib,, as e,-shock, 
-voice, -wave, etc. 1821. ^ 

1, Jig". In this age, wherein there is an e. of ancient 
hospitals Fuller, This social and political e. Bright. 
tEa*rthquave. ME. [f. Earth sdP + 
Quave sh.] = Earthquake -1541. 
Earthward (5 M]?wojtd), ME. Towards 

the earth. 

Earthwork 1633. [f* Earth 

j^.^+WoRK sb.] A bank or mound of earth 
used as a rampart or fortification. 

Earthworm (9- 1591. [f. Earth 
5^.^ + Worm.] i. A worm that lives in the 
ground, esp. one of the genus Lumhricus, 2. 
Jig. A mean grovelling person 1594. 

Earthy (9'j])i), a. ME. [See - y.] i. Of the 
nature of earth ; resembling, characteristic of, 
or consisting of earth. Of minerals : Without 
lustre, friable, and roughish to the touch,* also, 
containing earth, as m B, Cohalt, etc. 1667. 
t2. Having the properties of the * element ' 
earth ; heavy, gross -1677. Also Jig. 3 « Chem. 
Pertaining to an ‘ earth ’ or " earths ‘ (see Earth 
IV. 4) ; in mod. use, pertaining to the class of 
metallic oxides so named 1718. 4. Pertaining 

to the ground, or to what is below it; dwelling 
inside the earth 1665. 5. Dwelling or existing 

on the earth : opp. to heavenly 1595. 

X. Starry roofe and e. floore Sidney. 2. Jig» Her 
e., and abhor’d commands Temp. i. ii. 273. 4. Those 
e. sjjirits black and envious are Dryden, 5. The 
impious race Of e, giants, that would heaven outface 
Chatman. 

EaT-tru mpet. 1776. A straight or con- 
voluted colloidal tube, used by persons partially | 
deaf, to collect and intensify sounds. 
EaT-wax. ME. [f. Ear j'AI] A viscid j 
secretion which collects in the external meatus 
of the ear. 

Earwig (Tw'jwig). [OE. iarwiega, lit. ear- 
punner; cf. Wiggle v. to wriggle.} i. An in- 
sect, Forficula auricularia, which is supposed 
to creep into the ear. fa. fig. A whisperer, 
flatterer, parasite --1758. 
a. The earwigs of royalty 1758. 

Earwig (i«uwig), v. 1837. [/• tHe sb.] a. 
To pester by private importunities, h. To bias 
by secret communications: to insinuate oneself 
into the confidence of. 

Each secretary of state is sure to he earwigged by a 
knot of sturdy beggar.s 1839. 

EaT-wiitaess. 1594. [f. Ear One 
whose testimony is based upon his own hearing, 
Strabo himscU was an ear-witness of this 1734. 
Ease (Jz), sb, ME, [a, OF. m<?, aise (mod, 
aise ) ; cf. It. agio, Pg. azo. Of unkn, oiigin,] 
fi. Opportunity, means or ability -1500. ^ 2. 

Comfort, convenience ; formerly also^ enjoy- 
ment. Also with an and pL (obs.) ME, 8* 
Absence of pain or discomfort ; freedom from 
annoyance ME. 4. Rest; leisure; in bad sense, 
idleness, sloth ME. Tb. Facility; esp, in phr. 
withe, 16x0, e. Unconcern; absence of hesita- 
tion 1808, 5, Freedom from constraint ; an un- 
constrained position ; esp, in MU, phr., To stand 
at e, 1803. 6. Freedom from awkwardness in 

social behaviour X750. 7. Relief; alleviation 

1542. Also with an and pi, (obs.) MIL 
n. The and benefit the Sttbjects may enjoy 
Hobbksi, a condition of «. and fortune Em»«son. 
Phr. To take om's #. j to make onewlf comfortable, 
3, B, of bodie *597, of Mind heart Bumkk. 4, 


E. breedeth vice 1577. A certain graceful e. marks 
him as a man of the world Macaulay. 7. Sudden e. 
from pain Butler. Phr. Chapel of E, x see Chapel. 

Phrases (senses 1-6), At e,, at one’s e, : in comfort, 
without anxiety or annoyance, unconstrained, unem- 
barrassed ; formerly also, well-to-do. Ill at e, : un- 
comfortable, uneasy. 

Ease (zz), V, ME. [virtually f. the sb,] I. 
trans. To give ease to ; to comfort, disburden ; 
fto benefit, help. Also refi. Also (rarely) 
absol, 2. To relieve, lighten, set free (a person, 
etc.) of, \fro 7 n. a burden, anxiety, etc. ME. b. 
joc. To deprive 17/1609. 3. To lighten (a burden, 
etc.); to lessen (an inconvenience); to assuage 
(pain, etc.) ME. b. poet. To relax (labour) 1715. 

4. To facilitate (rare) 1632. 5. To relax slightly ; 
to shift a little, make to fit {mod.), 6, Naut. 

Often with away, down, off', to slacken (a rope, 
sail, etc.). E. herf (in a steam vessel) : reduce 
the speed of the engine. E, the helm ! : put the 
helm down a lew spokes in a head sea. {Adm, 
Smyth.) 

I. Some scruple rose, but thus he eas’d his thought 
Pope. The declared intention of easing the dissenters 
Hume. a. E, your bosoms of a /ear so vain Pope. 3. 
Is there no play To e. the anguish of a torturing hour 
Shaks. 4. [Storks] with mutual wing Easing thir 
flight Milt. Hence Ea'seless a. 

\ Easeful (fzful), a, ME. [See -ful.] i, 
i That gives ease, comfort, or relief. 2. Un- 
! occupied; indolent 1611. 

; I. E. Death Keats, a. Giving the best of their 
grain to the easefull and idle Raleigh. Hence 
Ea‘seful-ly adv,, -ness. 

Easel (rzel, z’zT). 1634. [ad. Du. ezel = 
Ger. esel ass. Cf. Horse .rA] A wooden frame 
to support a picture during its execution, or for 
exhibition. Comb, e.-picture, -piece, one painted 
at the e., or small enough to stand on an e. 
Easement (rzment), ME. {3..OF. aisement, 
f. aisier Ease v,; see - ment.] i. The process 
or means of giving or obtaining ease or relief ; 
alleviation; fredi ess of grievances. Now some- 
what 7-are. 2. Advantage, convenience, com- 
fort; furtherance; formerly also, enjoyment 
{arch.) ME. b. Accommodation ME. 3. The 
right or privilege of using something not one’s 
I own ; esp. in Law, (See quot.) 1463. 

X. I certainly stand in need of every kind of relief 
and e, Burke. 3. If the purposes for which the land 
of another is used merely tend to the more convenient 
enj’oyment of another piece of land, the right is called 
an e. Digby. 

Easily (Pzili), adzf. Formerly compared 
easilier, -est. ME. [f. Easy <2. +-Ly 2 J i. 
Comfortably; without pain, anxiety, or disturb- 
ance. a. Freely ME. t3. Without hurry. 
Also, quietly. -1695. 4. With little labour or 

difficulty ME. 5. With little resistance or re- 
luctance 1649. t6. After but : Indifferently, 

poorly -1536. 

I. Persons seeking only to hve e. 1562. a. Sir, your 
wit ambles well ; it goes c* Much Ado v. i. 159. 4. 

Nothing is inoree. broken than a mans word Hobbes. 
$. To catch Distempers e. Steele. 

Easiness (Pzines). ME. [See -ness.] I. 
The state or quality of being Easy (see quots.). 
fa. The being easily influenced; in bad sense, 
credulity -I797- 

I, The e. we enjoy when asleep Ray. E. of Be- 
haviour Richardson, of wit OTsraeli. Ruin'd by his 
E. and Neglect 1699. E. of conquest 1800, of temper 
Butler, a. Persons . . who practised upon their e. 1674. 

Ea'ssel, adv. Sc, 1810. [f. East.] East- 
ward, easterly. 

East (fst). [repr. (r) OE. iastan adv. 

: — OTeut. ^ans-to-nd Miom the east’, f. base 
^azis- dawn (found in L. aurora : — ’^ausosa, 
Skr. uskas, Gr. ^tur, dvtos dawn) ; (2) OE. 
iasi adv. in the east, in compounds repr.' 
OTcut. ^aus-to- (see above).] 

A. adv, fi. [repr. OE. iastanP\ From the east 
-ME. 2. [repr. OE. ^asi,'] In the direction of 
the part of the horizon where the sun rises ; in 
the direction of that point of the horizon which 
is 90® to the right of the north point; also due e, 
OE. 3. quasi- jA, with from, on, etc. ME. 

B. sh, I. subst. use of A. 2. The portion of 
the horizon or the sky near the place of the 
sun's rising; that one of the cardinal points 
near which the sun rises ME, a. The orient; 
the eastern part of a country, district, or town 
ME. 3. — East wind 1763. 

X. The gentle day .. Dapple the drowsio E. with 
spots of grey Much Ado v, ill 97. *. Where the 
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gorgeous E. . . Showrs on her Kings Barbaric Peari 
Milt F. L. ii. 3. 3, Where the sharp e, for ever., 

blows Shenstone. 

C. as adj. That is in, near, or towards the 
east; oriental, easterly ME. 

An E, window welcomes the infant beams of the 
Sun Fuller. Comb . ! E.-south- east, E.-north- 
east : the points of the compass distant 22^® from 
due E.j E.-by-South, E. -by-North ; the points 
distant iii® from due E. 

East (zst), V, 1858. [f. prec,] a. intr. To 
move towards the east. b. rejl. To orientate; 
to find one’s true position. 

Ea*st“COU ntry, 1701. An eastern country 1 
in 1 8th c. spec, the region of the Baltic; cf. 
Eastland. Also attrib. 

Ea st-e*nd. OE. The easterly part of any- 
thing. Now often spec. The eastern part of 
London. Hence East-e'nder. 

Easter (Pstsi), sb. [OE. iastre wk. fem,, pi. 
iasiron, Bseda derives the word from Eostre 
(Northumb. sp. of Eastre), a goddess whose 
festival was celebrated at the vernal equinox.] 
I. A festival of the Christian Church, com- 
memorating the resurrection of Christ, and 
corresponding to the Jewish passover, whence 
its name in most European langs. (Gr. iraaxo., 
ad. Heb. pisah, L. pascha, Fr. Pdques, It, 
Pasqua), It is observed on the first Sunday 
after the calendar full moon — i. e. the 14th day 
of the calendar moon — which happens on or 
next after 21 March. Applied colloq. to the 
week commencing with Easter Sunday. fa. 
The Jewish passover -1611. 3. attrib., as e.- 

holidays, •‘Sunday {^Monday, etc.), -tide, -time, 
-week, etc. ME. 

a. Intending after E. to bring him foorth Actsxn.4. 
Comb.: e.-dues, money payable at E. to the parson of 
a parish by the parishioners ; “eggs, eggs painted m 
bright colours, which it was (and, now, again is) 
customary to present to fi tends at E. ; .offering =; 
easter-dites\ formerly also the paschal sacrifice. 
fEa'Ster, a. ME. [?compar. ofEASTa.; cf. 
Du. ooster-,’) Nearest the east ; eastern -1816. 
Ea‘ster-da*y. [OE. /astor-dse^^ f. iastor^ 
comb, f, dastron.'] Easter Sunday. 

Ea*stering, ppL a, rare, 1876. [Cf. wester- 
Ujg,'] Shifting eastward, 
j Ea’Sterling. Now JJisi. 1534. [app. f. 
Easter a, + -ling, ? after Du. oosterling. In 
AFr. and Anglo-L. sterhng{tis, ester lingfus 
I appear in the 13th c., but only in the sense of 
[ ‘ sterling penny ’ or * pennyweight not as the 
name of the Easterlings or Hanse merchants. 
See Sterling.] A native of the east. i. spec. 

A native of the "Baltic coasts; chiefly applied to 
the citizens of the Hanse towns. Hence E. 
money, b. [tr. Anglo-L. esterlmgusJ) The 
weight of the easterlmg or sterling penny ; a 
penny-weight 1605, 2, gen. An inhabitant of 

an eastern country or district ; also, a member 
of the Eastern Church (arch,) 1561. 

Easterly (fstsili). 1548. [? f. Easter + 

-LY; cf. Du. oosterlifk."] 

A. adJ, I. Situated towards the east. 2. Com- 
ing from the east 1559. 

X. E. towns, .are more wholesome than the westerly 
1655. 

B. adv. In an eastern position or direction ; 
from the east 1635. 

fEa-stemiost, a. 1555, [f. Easter a. + 
-MOST.] = Easternmost -1832. 

Eastern (rstoan). [OE. SasUrne OTeut. 
*austr 6 n jo, f. * avstr- East -f tnqo- (? L. -anem) . J 

A. ad], I. Of or pertaining to the east ; dwel- 

ling in the East ; Oriental OE. 2. Lying or 
directed towards the east 1593. 3. Coming 

from the east (poet.) OE. 

1. E. priests Pope. An c. tale Morley. a. The e. 
sky Tyndall. E. voyages Addison. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of the East OE. b* A 
member of the Eastern Church 1865. 

Plence Ea*sterncr, an inhabitant of one of the 
eastern or New England slates of U.S. 1864. 

Easternmost (Pstemmsst, -md«st),a. 1830, 
[f. prec. +-MOST,J Situated farthest to the east. 
Ea:st Tndia, Oh, exc. attrih. 1634. F or- 
merly used - (The) East Indies. 

Bast India Company t a company formed for carry- 
ing on. an East Indian trade, esp, the English com- 
pany incorporated in x6oo. Indiaman, a ship of 
large tonnage engaged in the East India trade. 

Eaist I*ndian. 1553. [f* p«c.] 

A. as adj. i. Of or pemluiug to the East 

t (T) Cmn). g (Fr. fain). 5 (Sr, fan, 
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Indies, a. In Anglo-lnd. use; = Eurasian iz, 
1831. B. as s6. A Eurasian 1831. 

£a-St Tndies. 1598. A leim including 
Hindostan, Further India, and the islands be- 
yond. Opp. to the Wes^ Indies or Central 
American islands. 

Thcy shall be my East and West Indies, and I will 
trade to them both Merry IV. i. iu 79. 

Easting (rstiq ), 1628. [See-iNci.] 
I. Naut, ‘ The course made good, or gained to 
the eastward ’ (Adm. Smyth), s. An approach 
to an easterly direction ; a shifting or veering 
eastwards ; easterly direction. 

Eastland (rstl^nd).OE. [I.East + Land.] 
An eastern country or district; fsj>ee. the lands 
bordering on the Baltic. Also aiirzb* 
Eastward (r-stwoid). [OE. lasteweardie 
^d.\.^£astenweard^^)I\ A. adv. i. In an eastern 1 
direction, a. quasi-rA 1695. _ I 

X. Turne thee E. i Kings xvii. 3. 2. To sail to the 
e. 1828. van Ea’stwards adv. \ 

B. adj. That moves or looks eastward OE, ' 
The e, ^sture in prayer Schaff. 

Hence Ea*stwardly adv. in an eastern direction; 
from an eastern quarter. Also as adj. 

East wind. i. (OE. iastanwi^id) A wind 
blowing from the east 1398. 2. A player in 
the game of mahjong 1922. 

Easy (**2i). ME. [a. OF. aisU (mod, aisi\ 
pa. pple. of OF. aiser, aisier to put at ease.] 

A. adj. fi. At liberty, having opportunity or 

means (to do something), ME. only. 2. Char- 
acterized by ease or rest; comfortable, quiet ME. 
3. Free from pain or discomfort ME. 4. Free 
from constraint or stiffness ; without trace of 
effort ; smooth lyir. 5. Not hard pressed; not 
hurried, gentle ME. 6. Free from care, or ap- 
prehension 1692. 7, = Easv-going 1649. 8. 

Comfortably off lyor. 9. Conducive to ease 
ME, 10. Presenting few difficulties; offering 
little resistance ME. 1 1 . Of persons, etc. : Soon 
yielding, compliant; credulous 1611. 12. That 
is obtained with ease 1697. 1 3. Not oppressive; 
not burdensome ME. ; tc>f persons : Not exact- 
ing; lenient; not difficult to get on with -1727. 
ti4. Indifferent ; slight -1648. 15. Loosely 

fitting 1594. 16. Comm, (opp. to tight.) Of a 

commodity : Not much in demand. Of the 
market : Showing little firmness in prices. 1888. 

2. To make life e. Beveridge. 3. After^an opiate 
he became easier 1809. 4. Easie and obliging con- 1 

versation Burnet. An c. Writer Steele. E.and un- 
studied writing Church. Phr. Free and e. (see Free). 
S Under e. sail Gaunter. Of e. motion 185a. 6. I 
made her e on that point De Foe, An. e. conscience 
1883, 8. In e. oil cumstances 1879. 9. E. cushions 

1879. * 0 * This easie truth Hobbes. E. of access H. 
WALPOLE. It is e. to make a solitude and call it peace 
Carlyle, xi. An easie King deserves no better Fate 
Dryden, Phr. Lady of e. virtue. 12. He obtained 
an e. pardon 1856. 13. On the easiest terms Pepys. 

A generous and easie Goveinour Bentley. In e. 
confinement X855. x6. The money-market is e. {.modi), 

Phr. Honours e, (Whist): ‘ honouis divided 

B. adv. In an Easy manner. Now mostly 
coUoq. ME. 

Phr. To take it <?., to do no more than one must. 
E, ahead I : (steam) at a moderate speed 1 Easy all I 
(in Boating) : stop (rowing) 1 Hence a.s sd, A short 
rest. To stand e . ; (of a squad, etc. standing at ease) 
£0 relax still fui ther. 

Ea*sy ctiaiT, ea.'Sy-ctiai*r. 1707. A chair 
adapted for ease or repose, often with arms and 
padded. 

Ea*sy-gO'ing,///. <3. 1674, Of a horse: 
Having an easy gait. Hence fig. That takes 
things easily; comfort-loving; indolent. 

Eat (it), V, Pa. t. ate, eat et, 2I). Pa. 
pple. eaten (z^t'n), [Com. Teut. : OE. str. 
vb, OTeut. etan sa L, edere^ Gr. Skr. 
ad^,] 1. trnns, To masticate and swallow as 

(ood. Used also of liquid food, for which a 
spoon is used. Also transf. and fg. Also 
with of in partitive sense. 2, iniK To consume 
food, take a meal OE. Also quasWmwj. 3, 
intn with pass, force (chiefly with or adv.) 
i6ot. 4, tram. To devour, consume; to feed 
destructively upon {lit and Jig.) OE, 5, trans. 
To gnaw, pierce 1611 ; also trnnsf. of the slow 
action of frost, rust, ^cancer, corrosives, the 
waves, etc. 1555, Also ahsol, 6. To make (a 
hole, etc.) by fretting or corrosion {Ut and//.) 
1697, 7* inir* To make a way by gnawing or 

corrosion (lit and//.) 1606. 8. Naut trms, 
and inir* (See quots.) 1769. 


I. They eate rootes for breade North. We eat 
excellent cream Evelyn. Lest . . thou eate of his 
sacrifice Ex. xxxiv. 15. Phr. Toe. one's iernts'. to 
qualify for being called to the Bar by eating dinners 
three or more times during each of twelve terms in 
the Hall of an Inn of Court. To e. one's vjords to 
retract humbly. See also Humble Pie. 2 . There 
should be temperance . . in eating Emerson. Phr. 
(inz&i-trans. To e. (a person) out of house and home 
3. If the cakes at tea e. short and crisp Goldsm. 4. 
That they may. eate every herbe of the land Ex. x. 
12, Phr. To e ones {own) heart : to suffer from 
silent grief or vexation. 5. The Rose . eaten 

with the canker Lyly. 7. Has not the desire of 
wealth so eaten into our hearts J. H. Newman. 8. 
Sourdre au vent, to hold a good wind ; to claw or e. 
to windward Falconer. To e. the wind cut oj a 
vessel', to steal to windward of her by very keen 
seamanship. Hence Ea’ter. 

Eat, sb, [OE. Iu mod. use f. prec.] 
f I. That which is eaten -1609. b. Now freq. 
iu pi. U.S, 1889. 2. The action of eating ; a 

meal -ME. Phr. On the eat (U.S ) 1879. 
Eatable (rtab’l). 1483- [See -able.] 

A. adj. That may be eaten ; edible, esculent. 

B. sh. An article of food. Chiefly in fl. 1672. 
Eatage(z'ted3). n.dial. 1641. [f. £atz/. ; 

cf. Eddish.] 1. Grass available only for graz- 
ing ; esp, the aftermath. 2. The right of using 
for pasture 1857. 

Eatb, eith (/? 5 , tp). Obs. exc. Sc, ^ [OE. 
£a]}e adv.] A. adj. Easy. B. adv. Easily OE. 
var. f Ea’thJy a. and ad-v. 

Eating (Ptig), vbl, sb. ME. [f. Eat vI] i. 
The action or habit of taking food. Also, a 
meal. 2, Corrosion 1691. 3. atirib., as e.- 

applzt etc. ME. 

Comb, e.-house, a house for e., esp. one in which 
meals are supplied ; a restaurant. 

|lEau(t?). 1823. [Fr. ; =* water*.] Hence: 
E.-de-Cologne, a perfume, originally made at 
Cologne. E.-de-vie [lit. ‘ water of life '], the 
French name for brandy. 

Eave (zv). 1580. [f. Eaves, treated as pi.] 
Used as sing, of Eaves. Hence Eave w. to 
shelter under eaves. Eaved ppl. a. provided 
with eaves. 

Eaver (z’wai). Now dial. 1732. [?] Rye 
grass. 

Eaves (zvz). [OE. efes, fern. ; prob. f. same 
root as Over. In mod. Eng. commonly treated 
as pi.; see Eave.] 1. The projecting edge of 
a roof, etc., which overhangs the side. a. 
transf. Anything that projects or overhangs 
slightly; poet, the eyelids ME. 

1. With minute-drops from off the e. Milt. Pens. 
130. 2. Closing e. of wearied eyes I sleep Tennyson. 
Comb . : e.«board (also eaveLoard)^ -catch, -lath, 
an airis fillet, when used to raise the slates at the e. 
of a building (Gwilt) ; -martin, the House Mat tin 
{Hirundo urbica). 

Eawesdrip, -drop, sb. [OE. yfesdrype, f. 
Eaves - k Drip, subseq. refash, after iSrop.] 
The dripping of water from the eaves of a house ; 
the space of ground on which such water falls. 
Eavesdrop (f-vzdr^p), v. 1606. [f. prec. ; 
or ?f. next.] intr. To stand witlim the ' eaves- 
drop ' of a house in order to overhear secrets ; 
hence, to listen secretly to private conversation. 
Also trajis. To listen secretly to; to listen to the 
secrets of. 

It is not civil to e. him SniRLiiv. We must not peep 
and e. at palace-doors Emerson, Hence Ea'ves- 
dropper, one who eavesdrops. 

II Ebaueboir. f F., f. dbaueJur to sketch out.] 
a. A large chisel used by sculptors to rough- 
hew their work. b. A large hatchol or comb 
used by ropemakers. 

Ebb (eb), sh. [OE. ehha * OFris. ehtm, Hu. 
ebbe, eh ; of unkn. etym, J i. The reflux of the 
tide ; the return of tide-water towards the sea. 
a. transf and Jig. Decline, decay; a change to 
a worse state ME. 3. atirib. and Comb., as <?.- 
tide, etc. 1699. 4. [?a distinct wd.l The Com- 
mon Bunting, Emb 'erizia miliaria (dial.) 1802. 

X, Turing the freshets the e. and flow are little felt 
T» LA Brchb. 2. Not coueting to make of my 
flouddc, another manes ebbe *555. Private and public 
Virtue were at the lowest E, *703. Hence E'bbleas a. 
f Ebb, a, ME* [? orig. the sb. used attrib.] 
X. Shallow. With ofi Short, -1:747. a. Near 
the surface; also as quasi-izrfv. •-X794. 

Ebb (eb), v. [OE. ebbian, f. Ebb sb."] 1. 
intr* To flow back or recede, as the water of the 
sea or a tidal river. Also transf. a.//. To 


take a backward course ; to decay, decline ; to 
fade or waste away ME. 3. trans. To hem in 
(fish) with stakes and nets at the ebb-tide 1827. 

X. The sea will ebbe and flow L. L. L. iv. iii. 216. 
transf. [He] eyed The life-blood e. in crimson tide 
Scott. 2. After full sea, our hopes ebde too 1633. 

Ebdomade, -ary, obs.ff. Hebdomad, -ary. 

Ebe‘neous, a. [f. L. ebeneusl\ Of the nature 
of ebony. (Mod. Diets.) 

Ebenezer (ebenrzar). 1758. [Heb. ; = ‘ the 
stone of help ] 1. The name of the memorial 

stone set up by Samuel after the victory of 
Mizpeh; see i Sam. vii. 12. Used in fig. 
phrases, with allusion to the sentiment ‘ Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us 2. Occas. adopted 
by Methodists, Baptists, etc. as the name of a 
meeting-house. Hence, contemptuously, A 
‘ dissenting chapel * 1856. 

Ebionite(f*bi6n3it). 1650. ebionita, 

f. Heb. ebyon poor.] One of a body of 1st c. 
Christians, later, a sect, who held that Jesus was 
a mere man, and that the Mosaic law was bind- 
ing upon Christians. Hence E-bionrtic a. 
pertaining to the Ebionites or their doctrine ; 
E-bioni tism, the tenets of the Ebionites ; also 
E'bionism. E'bionize v. intr. to adopt Ebio- 
nitism. 

Eblis (e-blfz). Also Eblees, [Arab.] In 
Mohammedan demonology, the chief of the 
jinns; Satan, 

Eboe (J'bi?). 1834. A W. Indian name for 
the negroes of Benin. ? Hence attrib. E.-tree 
{Dipteryx eboensis), a tree of Central America, 
yielding E. oil. 

Ebon (e-ban). ME. \yA.'L.hebenus,ebmus, 
ad. Gr. i^evos, whence perh. Heb. hobnim 
(Ezek. XX vii. 15).] 

A. sh.i.^ Ebony. Now only poet. fa. The 
tree, Diospyros Rbenus, which provides ebony 
-1623. 

X. India black e, and white iv’ry bears Dryden. 

B. attrib. ^nAadj. {<M^fijfoct.oxrhet.) 1^92. 

Deaths e. dart Shaks. As blind as E. night Hky- 

wooD. The tough shaft of heben wood Scott. 

Ebonist (e-bdnist). 1706. ff. EiiONY. Cf. 
F. ihinisU, ] A worker or dealer in ebony and 
ornamental woods. 

Ebonite (e-bonsit). 1861. [f. as prec.] » 
Vulcanite. Also attrib. 

Ebonize (e*bonoiz), v. 1880. [f. as prec.] 
To make (furniture, etc.) look like ebony. 

Ebony (e*boni). [ME. /lebenyf, app. ad. L. 
hebeninus (?read as hebeziiuus), i, hebenus ebony. 
Cf. Ebon.] i. A hard black wood, obtained 
from various species of the N.O. Hbenace-x, esp. 
Diospyrus Ebenus, a native of Ceylon, Mada- 
gascar, and the Mauritius, and Diospyrus 
Melanoxylon, a native of Coromandel, b. The 
wood of Brya Eheiius, a native of Jamaica. 
Also the trees. 2. As the type of intense black- 
ness 1834. 3. attrib. 159B. 

IlEboulement. [F. dboulement, f. ShouUrXo 
roll like a ball as one falls.] i. Fortif. The 
crumbling or falling of the wall of a iortification. 
2. Geol. A landslide. 

Ebracteate, -ated (zbri)e*ktz(/t, -<ftt^d). 
1830. [ad. modX. ebracteatus, f. e*ybraclea.'\ 
Bot. Destitute of bracts. 

Ebra-cteolate, a. 1870. [ad. mod, I., 
ebracieolatus \ cf, prec.] Bot Not furnished 
with bracteoles. 

Ebraiclc, Ebrew; seelTEBRAic, Hebrew. 

Ebriety (i'broi'^ti). 1582. [ad. F. Sbri^ti^ t 
L. ebrutatem^ f. ebriusi) The state or habit of 
intoxication; drunkenness. Also//, 

fg. The e. of constant amusement Johnson, 
llEbriUade. 1753. [Fr.] J\danige. A check 
of the bridle by a jerk of one rein, given to a 
horse when he refuses to turn. 

jEbriosity (Jbri|^*siti). rare. 1646. [ad. F. 
tbriositi, L. ebriosUatem, f. ebriosm, ] Habitual 
intoxication; exhilaration. 

Ebrious (f-brias), a. 1569, [f. L. ebrius + 
-OUS,] a. Addicted to drink; tipsy, b. Char- 
acteristic of the intoxicated state, var. Ebtio’se 
(ypo.). Hence E’brioutly adv, 

jEbU’Uiate* rare. 3:599. [badly f* L. ebul^ 
lire.} trans, and intr. To boll; to bubble out. 
Ebullience (ibjpriiens). 3:749. 
lientem; see -ENCE, ) An issuing forth in agita- 
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tion, like boiling water; overflow; effervescence, j 
So Ebu’Uiency, ebullient quality (lit, and fig.). \ 

Ebullient (/b^flient). i599« [ad- L. ebul- ' 
luntem, ebulhf'e.'] i. That boils; agitated, as 
if boiling, a. Characterized by heat ; causing ; 
heat and agitation 1620. Z.fig. Bubbling over, ' 
overflowing, enthusiastic 1664. 

z. They engender e. humours Venner. The E. 
Ague 1684. 3. Commentaries .. e. with subtlety 1844. 

Hence EbuTliently adv. 

EbuUioscope (/b27*lii7iskJup). 1880. [hy- 
brid f. L. ebtilhre i-Gx. -<r/foiros. ] An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the strength of distilled 
liquors by observing the boiling point and the 
atmospheric pressure. 

Ebullition (ebz^li-Jon). 1534. [ad. L. edul- 
litionem.'] i. The process of boiling; the state 
of agitation occasioned by boiling 1594. Also 
transf. fb* Path. A state of agitation in the 
blood or ‘ humours ' due to heat -i7S3- The 

action of rushing forth m a state of agitation or 
boiling: said of water, fire, lava, etc. 1599. 3. 

fig. A sudden outburst, as of war, passion, 
sentiment, etc. 1638. 

3. Ebullitions of genius Johnson, of jealousy 1796. 

Eburin (rbiiirin). [f.L.^3z^r+-lN.] A sub- 
stance made of ivory or bone dust mixed with 
albumen or ox blood and subjected to pressure. 

Eburnation (/byin<^-Jon). 1840. [f. L. 

eburnus. ] Path, * The act or process of becom- 
ing hard and dense like ivory ’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.). 
So E’burnated ^pl. a, 

Ebumean, -lan (/bip-in^an), 05. 1656, [f. L. 
eburneus + -(i) AN.] Madeof orresembling ivory. 

Ebu:rnifica'tion. rare, 1878. = Eburna- 
tion. 

Ecalcarate (Jksedkarz^t), a. 1819. [f. E- 
pref, + L. calcar,~\ Bot. Without a spur. 

Ecardine (i'ka'idoin). 1878. [f. E- pref, + 
L. cardinem.] A mollusc which has no hinge. 
Ili^cart^ (tfkart^). 1824. to dis- 

card.] A game of cards for two persons, played 
with a pack from which the cards from 2 to 6 
are excluded. The players may discard any or 
all of the cards dealt, and replace them from the 
pack; hence the name. Also attrih. 

Ecaudate (zkq’dtf It), 1840. \i,^-pref,-^ 
L. caudaP^ i. Zool. That has no tail, or a very 
short one 1847. 2. Bot, "Spikeless, without a 

stem ’ (Paxton). 

IjE-cbasis. 1706. [Gr. l/cjSacns.] ‘Agoing 
out, an Event ; also a Rhetorical Figure call’d 
Egression ' (Phillips). 

Ecbatic (ekbae*tik), a. 1836. [ad. Gr. l/c- 
Baruebs, f. hcBaivavl cf. prec.] Gram, Of a 
clause or conjunction : Denoting a mere result 
or consequence, as dist. from a purpose or 
intention. 

g die use of tVa is sometimes] e. 1836. 

cblastesis (ekblocstrsis). 1866. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. hcB><&(XTX}aisL\ Bot, The production of 
buds within flowers, or in inflorescences. 
llEcbole (e-kbt5^U‘). 1753. [mod.L., a. Gr. 

hcBoKif, f. htBb-XXuv to throw out.] Rhet. A 
digression, in which a person is introduced 
speaking his own words (Webster). 

Ecbolic (ekb;(7-lik). 1753. [as if ad, Gr. ht^ 
BoKiteSs; see prec.] a. adj. That promotes the 
emulsion of the foetus 1877- b. sb, [sc. drieg^ \ 
Eccadeobi’on. 1839. {Gx, kfcmXioj B^ov (in 
sense ' I evoke life ') as one word.] An egg- 
hatching apparatu.s. 

IlEcce (e*ksi). 1596. Latin for 'lo !' or ‘be- 
hold I ’ Used in Rm signum / behold a sign 
(i Ben, IV, tl. iv. 187). Also Ecce Homo, 

' Behold the Man’ (John xix, 5) ; hence sb., a 
picture of Chri.st wearing tlie crown of thorns. 
Eccentric (ekse*ntrik> 1551. [ad. late 'L. 
iceentneust f. Gr. tmivrpos (f, ne^^ichrpov 
centre); see -tc,] 

A, adh 1, Of a circle ; Not concentric with 
another circle (const to ) ; tAf having^ little in 
common -1670. a. That has its axis, its pomt 
of support, etc., not centrally placed 1647, 3 - 
Not centrally placed ; not passing through the 
centre 1849. 4* orbital motion ; Not refer- 
able to a fixed centra; not circular. Of a curve, 
an elliptic, etc., orbit : Deviating from a circular 
form. Also transf, of planets, etc. 1642. B* 
fig. Regulated by no central control; irregular, 


anomalous, capricious ; of persons, etc., odd, 
whimsical 1630, 

I. fig. His owne endes, which must needes be often 
eccentrique to the endes of his Master or State Bacon. 
a. That.. contrivance the e. wheel 1831. 4. A comet 
moves round the sun .. in.. a very e. ellipse Sir J- 
Herschel. Phr. £!. anomaly', the true (as opp. to 
the mean) anomaly of a planet moving in an e. orbit. 
E. equation', see Equation. g. The eccentrick 
aberration of Charles the Second Burke. That great, 
though.. e. genius 1836. 

B. sb, I. [— e. circle, orb^ In Ptolemaic 
astronomy : A circle or orb not having the earth 
precisely in its centre. Now Hist. 1561. 3. 

Mech, A circular disk fixed on a revolving shaft, 
some distance out of centre, working freely in 
a ring {the e. strap), which is attached to a rod 
called an e, rod, by means of which the rotating 
motion of the shaft is converted into a backward 
and forward motion. (Earlier e, circle, motion ; 
see A. 2.) 1827. 3. An irregular, odd, or 

whimsical person 1832. 

atirih, and Comb., z& e.-hook,~rod, etc. ; e.’hoop, 
-ring, -strap, the ring in which the e. revolves, b. 

= worked by an e, wheel or dependent on an e. 
arrangement, as e.-arbor^ -.chuck, -gear, -pzemp, etc. 

So Eccentrical (in sense A. 1); also^^-j ex. 
c^tional, irregular. Hence Ecce'ntrically adv. 
Eccentricity (eksentri-siti). 1551. [See 
-ITV.] I. The quality of being abnormally 
centred; of not being concentric; of not having 
the axis in the centre, f 3, Distance from the 
centre -1837. 3. Of a curve : Deviation from 

circular form 1696. b. as a measurable quantity : 
The ratio of the focal distance (of any point in 
the curve) to the distance from the directrix 
1726. 4. The quality or habit of deviating from 

what is customary; irregularity, oddity, whim- 
sicality. Also with a and//. 1657. 
HEcctiyinoma(ekimJu*ma). 1541. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. €/cxvjJLcopia ; see next,] Path, A tumour 
formed by an effusion of blood under the skin. 
Ecchymosed (e-kimoa*st, -d‘u*zd), ppl. a, 
1834. [ad. Fr. ecchymosi, f. ecckymose, F. form 
of next.] Path, Affected with ecchymosis. 
|jEccli5rmosis (ekimdu-sis). 1541. [mod.L., 
a, Gr, €KXop‘‘<o<si 5 , f. €Kxvfi 6 ^a 9 ai to extravasate 
blood.] Path, •A blotch caused by extravasa- 
tion of blood below the skin’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
So Ecchymo’tic a, of the nature of e. 

Eccles (e'kTz). 1881, [Name of a town 
in Lancashire.] B. cake, a cake resembling a 
Banbury cake. 
il Ecclesia (eklz'zia, -315). Hist. 1577. [med. 
L., a. Gr. hcKX-rjcria, f. ‘iicKXrfros summoned.] 
A regularly convoked assembly; esp. the general 
assembly of Athenian citizens. Later, the 
regular word for Church, q. v. Hence tEc- 
cle’sial a. ecclesiastical. (Freq. in Milton.) 
Eccle'siarch, a ruler of the church. 
Ecclesiast(eklrzi|£est). ME. [ad. (through 
L.) Gr. iK/c\ricria(Trri$ one who takes part in an 
Ecclesia; used by the LXX. as tr. Heb. 
qdhtleth, ] i. ‘ The Preacher ', i. e. Solomon, 
t3. An ecclesiastic. Chaucer. 3* A member 
of the Athenian Ecclesia 1849. 

Ecclesiastes (eklfizise-stzz). ME. [a. Gr.; 
see prec.] The title of a book of the O.T., 
written in the person of Solomon, or prop, the 
designation of Solomon considered as the 
author of the book. 

Ecclesiastic (eklz:zise*stik). 1483. [f. (ult.) 
Gr, kKfcXrjcfia church.] 

A. adf, (Now rare.) i. Of or pertaining to the 
church; opp. to civil or secular, a. Of persons, 
etc. : Clerical, as opp. to lay, as e, attire 1603. 

%. E. terms Hobbes, writers 1678, architecture 1856. 

B. sb, I. A clergyman, person in orders, a 
‘churchman’ as dist. from a ‘layman’ 1651. 
fa. pi. Matters ecclesiastical, b. The science 
of church government (rare) -1738* 

Ecclesia-stical, tf. 1538. ff. prec. + -al.' 
X. « EcclesuSTIC a. I. a. Of or pertaining 
to the church as consisting of the clergy 1538 
3. quasi-j^J. Matters ecclesiastical ; pL matters 
concerning the church 1641. 

t. E. Commission, Commissioners ; a body of com 
missiouers for administering certain portions of the 
revenues of the Church of England* E,fiourts: 
courts for administdrmg e. law and maintaining the 
diidplinc of the Church of England. E. law i the 
law, derived from Canon and Civil law, which such 
courts administer. E, judge : a judge of an e, court. 


. \E, State(s, the provinces formerly ruled by the 
Pope as Head of the Roman Church; “States of the 
Church, Papal States. 

Hence Ecclesia*stically adv, 

Ecclesiasticism (ekl;~2ias*stisiz’m). 1862. 
[f. as prec. -I- -ISM.] Ecclesiastical spirit, or 
principles of action. 

Ecclesio’graphy. i88t. \i.ecclesio',zoTxPo, 
f. Ecclesia + Gr. -ypaepta^ A descriptive 
treatise on the church. 

Ecclesiolatry (eklf:zi|p*latri). 1847. [f. as 
prec. -f-Gr. Aarpeta,] Worship of the church, 
church forms, and church traditions. 
Ecclesiology (eklz’ziipriod^i). 1837. U- as 
prec. +Gr. -Ao7ta.] a. The science of church 
building and decoration, b. A treatise on 
churches. 

The first phase of e. was simple antiquarianisni 
Freeman. Hence Eccle siolo’gic, -al a. of or per- 
taining to e. ; -ly adv, Eccle siodogist, a student 
of e. 

Eccoprotic (ekz?pr£?*tik). 1656. [f. (ult.) Gr. 
ef£ -h u 6 wpos dung.] a. adj. Mildly purgative. 

I. sb. A mild aperient. 

Eccrinology (ekriDp*lod3i). [a. F. eccrino- 
logie, f. Gr. kKKpiveiv + -Ao^ia.] Phys. The doc- 
trine of, or a treatise on, the secretions. 
Eccrisis (e-krisis). 1706. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
€KKpi<XL$; see prec.] Med. Old term for an ex- 
cretion ; also the thing excreted. 

Eccritic (ekritic), a. 168 r. [ad. Gr. (Kupi- 
Tt«ds.] Med. A remedy which promotes dis- 
charges, as an emetic, or a cathartic (Webster). 
Eederon (e*kder^7n). 1859. [irreg. f. Gr. 
kx+dipos, Uppa skin.] Huxley's term for the 
outer part of the skin and skin-like structures. 
Opp. to Enderon. Hence Ecdero'nic a. 
llEcdysis (e'kdisis). 1854. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
hSvais, f. IxSiJetv.] The action of shedding or 
casting off an integument, as in serpents, cater- 
pillars, Crustacea, etc. Also co?icr. that which 
IS cast off. . ^ „ 

Echelon (ephh, e’Jelpn). Also echellon. 
[a. F. ichelon, i. ichelle ladder.] l. ‘ A forma- 
tion of troops in which the successive divisions 
are placed parallel to one another, but no two 
on the same alignement ’ (Stocqucler). Also 
attrib, a. A division marching in e. 1808. 
Echelon (cjelpn), v, i860, [ad. F. iche^ 
lonner.'\ trans. To arrange (troops) in the form 
of an echelon. ASsofig. 
tEchene-is. rare. Also echineis. 1594* 
[Gr. ex^vrjis, f. d- vavs (dat. urj/i), from its 
supposed power of holding back a ship.] The 
Remora, or Sucking-fish, which has on the 
crown of its head an oblong flat sucker -i774* 
Echeveria (ekzvpTia). 1840. [after M. 
Echeveri, draughtsman of ihQ Flora Mexicasia.] 
A handsome genus of succulent plants allied to 
the house-leek (N.O. Crassulacex). 

IjEchevin (^Jpvsen). 1766. [Fx. ichevin-, ot 
Teut. origin.] The French or Belgian equiva- 
lent of an English alderman. 

Echidna (fkrdnfi). 1847. [modX., a. Gr. 

viper.] Zool, A genus of Australian 
toothless burrowing monotremate mammals 
(family Echidnidx), as large as hedgehogs and 
like them. The best known species is E. 
Hystrix, the Porcupine Ant-eater. So Echi'd- 
nine, the essential principle of the poison of the 
viper. 

Echinal (/ksima.!, e*kinal), a. [f. L. Echi- 
nus.] Of or belonging to a sea-urchin. Lyell, 
Echinate (e*kin/t), fl!. 1668. echi^ 

natas, f. hedgehog.] 1. Furnished 

with bristles or prickles, a. Zool, Resembling 
a sea-urchin 1846, So E*chinated ppl, a.^ 
Echinid (/'koimid). [mod f. Gr, €Xtvor + 
-ID.] Zool, Any member of the Pxhvms family. 
As pi. raod,L. Echimida; also Echi-nidans. 

Echinite (e-kinoit). 1750* mod.L. 
echinita ; see EcniNUS.] A fossil echinoderra 
Hence EcMni-tal a, pertaining to or like an e. 
Echino* (i'kornz', fkmo), comb, i. Gr, 
hedgehog, sea-urchin, 

Echinococcu® (-kfki<s) [Gr, nbmos seed- 
grain], Zool. a former genus of Acephalo- 
CYSTS or hydatids, now known to be the higher 
1! I larval form of a species of tapeworm, Tmia 
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Echinococcus (formerly T, nana), fEcMnod 
[Gr. opovs], the fossil tooth of the sea-urchin. 
Ectiiiioderm (^koi*no-, e*kin^daim). 1835. 
A member of the class Echinodermata ; hence 
Echinode'nnal a. =« Echinodermatous. 
llEchinodermata (-dounidta), sd. pi [f. Gr. 
tkpixa {pkpixaT-') skm], a class of animals for- 
merly included in the Radiaia, but now placed 
in the sub-kingdom Annuloida, comprising Sea- 
urchins, Sea-cucumbers, etc- The skin of the 
typical species is covered with spines. Echino- 
de'rmatous a., belonging to or like the echino- 
dermata. 

Eclainoid (e-kinoid). 1851. [f. Echinus - j- 

-OID.] 

A. adj. Like, or having the characteristics of, 
an Echinus or Sea-urchin. 

B. sb. An individual of the Order Echinoidea 
(Class Echinodermata), characterized by a shell 
composed of calcareous plates, and locomotion 
by suckers and spines 1864. 

EcMnulate a, 1846. [f. L. 

*echinulus, dim. of echinus, after Aciculate.] 
Having or covered with small prickles. So 
Ectii’nuHform a. in the form of, or like, small 
prickles. 

Echinus (i'koi*n:ps). ME. [a. L., Gr, €-)^vos 
hedgehog, sea-urchin.] ZooL i.TheSea-urchin ; 
a genus of animals (Order Echinoidea, Class 
Echinodermata), inhabiting a spheroidal shell 
built up from polygonal plates, and covered with 
rows of sharp spines. (The sense * hedgehog’ 
is not in Eng. use. ) a, A rclu The ovolo mould- 
ing next below the abacus of the capital of a 
column. [So in Gr. and L.] 1563. 

Echites (torirz). ME. [a. Gr, kx^rrjs f. 
viper.] fi. A precious stone, dark-green, 
red, or violet, with fabulous properties; cf. 
Aetites -1731. a. Sot A genus of climbing 
plants (N, 0 . Apocynacex) 1731. 

Echo (e*k^v), sb, PL echoes, rarely echos. 
ME. [a. L., a. Gr. related to 'ijxv sound.] 
I. A repetition of sounds, due to the reflection 
of the sound-waves by some obstacle; hence 
concr. a secondary or imitative sound, as dist. 
from the original sound, a. The cause of this 
personified, e.g, in Gr. Myth, as an Oread 1592, 
3. An artifice in verse, by which one line repeats 
the concluding syllables of the preceding line. 
Hence, this kind of verse. Also attrib., as in 
e. verse. 1633. A repetition or close imi- 

tation (e.g. of a writer's thoughts or style) ; an 
enfeebled reproduction ; and the like 1622. Also 
tran f/ of a person. 5 . = e. organ , stop (see 

below) 1711. 6 , Whist and Bridge. A conven- 

tional indication given to a partner of the num- 
ber of cards held in a suit led, etc. 1862. 

X. Echoes softly flung from rock and hill Bryant. 
3 ?hr. To applattd to the e. ; i.e. so vociferously as to 
produce echoes, a. Rozn. yul n. ii, 162. 3. But 

are there cares and businesse with the pleasure? 

Leisure G. Herbert. Comb. e. organ, one of 
the divisions of a large organ, containing soft stops 
(e. stops) for echo effects. Hence Echc'ic a. of the 
nature of an e. ; E’cholsmi the formation of words 
imitative of sounds ; E'choist, one who repeats like 
an e. ; E'choize v. to form words imitative of sounds. 
E'choless a. {Uu and fig:). 

Echo(e*kt?u),z;. 1559. [f.thesb.] x^intr.'Va 
resound with an echo. h\sofig. 1596. b. Of a 
sound ! To be repeated by echoes, reverberate, 
resound j hence fig. of rumours, fame, etc. 1559. 
a. tmns. To repeat by echo 1855. Also transf. 
of light. 3. fig. To play the echo to ; to repeat 
the words of, imitate the style or sentiments of ; 
to resemble 1604. Also absol and inir. 4. 
Whist and Bridge. (Cf. Echo sb. 6 ) 1862. 

X. And at every Roar it gave, it made all the 
Valley Eccho BuNyan. That sound echoed and 
reverberated from innumerable cavities among the 
rocks De Foe. 1. A sound echoed from many sides 
Bain. 3, Ro.sterity have echoed these censures 
Keightley. intr. Now e. vnto m^and sing. Thou 
myne Hbywood. Hence E'choer, E'choingiy advt 

Echo*meter, 1736. [i Gr.7jxos + fx^rpov.] 
Mus. A graduated scale for measuring the dura- 
tion of sounds and ascertaining their intervals 
and ratios. So fEcho'metty. 

Ilfelair (tfikleftu). 1870. [Fr., lit lightning.] 
A small pastry filled with cream and iced. 
fEclairdse, z/. 1754. [f. next.] tram. 

To clear up. 


II ^:clairci‘ssement. 1673. [F. (<?kl^,sfsman), 
f. iclatrciss-, eclaircir to clear up. Freq. in 
18 th c.] A clearing up of what is obscure, un- 
known, or misunderstood; an explanation. 
When the e. comes there will be a scene Thackeray. 

Eclampsia, eclampsy (eklse^mpsia, -si). 
1866. [mod.L., as if a. Gr. HicXapcpLa, f. 
kKXafxiTHv,] Path, ‘Epileptiform convulsions 
dependent on some actual disturbance of the 
nervous centres caused by anatomical lesion ' 
(Syd. Soc. Lex,), So Ecla*mptic a, ; also, erron., 
ecla*mpsic. 

Ilficlat (^kla*). 1674. [Fr., related to 
OF, esclater to burst out: prob, ad. WGer. 

causative of see Slit.] ti. 

Brilliancy, radiance, dazzling effect -1835. +2. 
Ostentation; publicity; public exposure, 
scandal -1823. 3. Lustre of reputation; cele- 

brity, renown. In 19th c, often disparaging. 
1742. b. Conspicuous success; acclamation 

1741- 

2. He was then a man of e., had many servants 
Clarendon. With the view of saving an €. Byron. 
3. A diplomatist of great i, Byron. b. We get on 
with great d. Byron. So HEclat v. to make or be- 
come known (rare). 

Eclectic (ekle’ktik). 1683. [ad. Gr. l/rXe/r- 
Ti/ros selective, f, i/cXey^tv,’] 

A. adj. I. In ancient use, epithet of a class of 
philosophers who ‘selected such doctrines as 
pleased them in every school' (Liddell and 
Scott). In mod. times applied similarly, e.g. to 
V. Cousin and others. a. That borrows or is 
borrowed from various sources. Of persons, 
etc, ; Broad, not exclusive. 1847. 3. Made up 
of selections, b. That selects. 1814. 

I, Some e. system of belief 1796. The E. school of 
thought Morley. 2. The e, phraseology [of) the 
Shepherd’s Calendar Church. 3. b, His mind was 
in the best sense e. Gladstone. Hence Ecle*ctical a. 

B. sb, a. An adherent of the Eclectic school of 
philosophy 1856, b. One who follows the 
eclectic method 1817. 

Eclecticism (ekle'ktisiz’m). 1835. [f. prec.] 
The eclectic philosophy; the eclectic method in 
speculation or practice. 

(•Ecle'gme. 1605. [a. med.L. eclegmai for 
ecligma, a. Gr. HfcXeiy/xaj f. heXfix^iv to lick 
out.] Med. Old term for a linctus, or semifluid 
medicine, which is licked off the spoon -1710. 
Eclipse (/klips), sb, ME. [a. OF. eclipse^ 
esclipse, ad. L. eclipsis, Gr. tuXetipiSj f. l/rAct- 
irsiv to fail to appear.] i.Astron. An intercep- 
tion or obscuration of the light of the sun, moon, 
or other luminous body, by the intervention of 
some other body, either between it and the eye, 
or between the luminous body and that illumi- 
nated by it; as of the moon, by passing through 
the earth’s shadow ; of the sun, by the moon 
coming betw’een it and the observer; or of a 
satellite, by entering the shadow of its primary, 
b. transf. Absence of light, temporary or per- 
manent 1526. ^*fig* Obscuration, obscurity; 
dimness ; loss of splendour 1598. 

X. Phr, Annular, partial, total e. : see these adjs. 
These late Eclipses in the Sun and Moone portend 
no good to vs Lean. ii. 112. transf. Blind among 
enemies. .Irrecoverably dark, total e. Mii.r.Sa}ns. 80. 
a. God oftentimes leaves the brightest men in an e. 
Fuller, b. Of birds: Change to duller plumage 1838. 

Eclipse (/klips), ME. [f. prea] \x.inir. 
To suffer eclipse --1667, Also ^fig, 3. trans. 
To cause the obscuration of; said of a heavenly 
body. Also transf, 3. fig. To throw into the 
shade, esp. by supassing ; to obscure, deprive 
of lustre 1581; tto hide from -1653, 

^ X. When the moon eclipses the .sun to us. the earth 
is eclipsed to the moon X833. 2, The splendour of the 
Hou.se of Argylchad been eclipsed Macaulay. Hence 
Ecli'psable a. EcITpser. 

EclLpsiS. 1538. [ad. Gr. see 

Eci-ipse fx. An omission of words need- 
ful fully to express the sense -1:589. 3. In Irish 
Grammar : * The suppression of the sounds of 
certain radical consonants, by prefixing others 
of the same organ' (J. O'Donovan), 
EcHptic(/kR'ptik> ME. lo.d,h.ec/ipticus^ 

Gr. kfcXmrtHSf in same sense.] 

A. adf Of or pertaining to an eclipse 1609. 
Also fig, 

Vhv, M, limits, the Umits within which an eclipse 
is poisible. E. conjundion, a conjunction of sun 


and moon which results in a solar eclipse, f^. circle, 
line, way = Ecliptic sb. 

B. sb. I. The great circle of the celestial sphere 
which is the apparent orbit of the sun. So 
called because eclipses can happen only when 
the moon is on or near this line. Occas. = 
plane of the ecliptic. 1635. 2. The great circle 

on the terrestrial sphere which at any given 
moment lies in the plane of the celestial ecliptic 
1819. Hence Ecli'ptical a. , -ly adv. 

Eclogite (e'kld^dgoit). 1852. [f. Gr. InXoyii 
selection.] Min. A metamorphic rock, consist- 
ing of granular garnet and hornblende, with 
grass-green smaragdite ; so called because the 
constituents do not exist together in primitive 
rocks. 

Eclogue (e*klpg). 1514. [ad. L. ecloga^ a. 
Gr. kKXoyrj, f. hieXey^iv to select. Also spelt 
oeglogue, as if from Gr. ai£, aiy6s, in sense ‘ dis- 
course of goatherds '.] A short poem of any kind, 
es^ a pastoral dialogue, e.g, Virgil’s Bucolics, 
fEco’d, int. 1733. [var. of Egad, q. v.] 
Used as a mild oath -1865. 

Ecology, etc., var. CEcology, etc. 
Economic (/ki^np'mik). ME. [ad. L. oecono- 
miens, perh. through Fr. iconomique\ see Eco- 
nomy and -IC.] 

A. adj. I. f Pertaining to household man- 

agement (arch.) -1791. b. Relating to pecuni- 
ary position 1831, 3. Relating to Political 

Economy 1835. b. Practical, industrial (mod.). 
t3. = Economical 2. --1801. 4. Theol. Per- 
taining to economy of truth (mod.). 5. Pertain- 

ing to a dispensation. Cf. Economy II. 1817. 

1. a, Oeconomicke or houshold order 1603. ^ a. E. 
problems, subjects, forces (mod.), b. E. applications 
of electricity (mod), 3. E. of her smiles 1801. 

B. sb, ti. sing. Housekeeping -1609. 3. pi. 

(after L. ceconomica, Gr. rd oiKovopmeh a treatise 
attributed to Aristotle.) The science of thouse- 
hold, rural, and esp. political economy 1792. 3. 
Financial or material condition (mod.). 

2. The London school of Economics (mod.). 3. The 
oppression has gone . . into the economics of Ii eland 
Carlyle. 

Economical (zk^np-mikai), a. 1577. [f. as 
prec.] I. « Economic a. i, 2, 4, 5. Now 
7'are. 3. Saving, thrifty (cf. Economy i) 1780. 

I, The e. wi iters of antiquity Gibbon, a. An oeco- 
nomical constitution is a necessary basis for an 
ceconomica! administration Burke. [Pope's] e. habits 
L. Stephen. Hence Econo'mically adv. 
Economist (Jkpmomist). 1586. [f. Gr. 
ol/cov6fxos + -iST, Cf. Fr. dronomistr.] x. One 
who practises economy (sec Economy i) ; hence, 
a. A housekeeper (iv'c/i.), b. A thrifty and effec- 
tive manager of money, time, etc. 1710. 3. 

A student of, or writer upon, political economy 
1804. b. One of the French school dubbed Les 
Economisies X776. 

X. a. The peifect c., or mistress of a household 
Ruskin. 6. A rigid e. of time X841:. 2. a. Facts 

which form the special study of the e. Rogers. 
Economize (/kp-nomoiz), z/. 1648. [f. as 
prec, +-IZE.] f I. intr. To govern a household. 
3. trans. To use sparingly; to save from 1820. 
3. intr. To practise thrift (in a thing) 1790, 4. 
trans. To turn to account 1832. 

4. [Machinery's] object is to e. force supplied from 
without 1872. Hence Eco’momlza'tion. the action 
of economizing. Bcomomi zer, one who, or that 
which, economizes; in Mech. any appliance that 
effects a saving, esp. of heat or fuel. 

Economy (zkpm/imi). 1530. [ad. L. 

7nia, ad. Gr. olnovopila house management, and, 
in later TheoL use, as in I L below*] 

I. I. Management of expenditure : orig. of 
household (arch.), later of any, expenses; often 
specialized, as domestic, Naval, Rural, etc. 
3. Political Economy [tr, llt.iconomie politique ] ! 
orig. The art of managing the resources of a 
people and of its government {Adam Smith) ; 
later, The theoretical science of the laws of 
production and distribution of wealth (McCul- 
loch). 1767. 3. Careful management, frugality, 
of labour, money, time, etc, Also in pL Sav- 
ings. 1670.^ 

X. Yconomic, or Howsolde kcepynge 1530, His 
Equipage and Oeconomy had something m them . , 
sumptuous Stkkle. The CKconomy of a Common, 
wealth Honims, Dockyard Ii). and Naval I’ower 
1863, SL The e, shown by nature in her resources k 
striking DARWIN. Saved from bankruptcy by eco. 
nomies (mod.). 
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n. I. Theol. The divine government of the 
world ; esp, = Dispensation, as the Mosaic, 
Jewish, Christian e. 1664. a. Judicious 

handling, i, <f. tactful presentation, of doctrine 
(a tr. of Gr, oifcovofxia as used by the Fathers) 
1833. Hence, by confusion (begun by Vol- 
taire) with sense I. 3 : E, of truth = A (dis- 
creditable) reticence 1796. 

I. The scheme of the divine e, 1814. 2. An oeconomy 
of truth . .a sort of temperance Burke. 

Organization, like that of a household, 
in a product of art, in the mind or body, nature 
or society 1592. 

(Economy of the fable Milt. The e. of the body 
1660, of the brain 1704. Phr. The animal, vegetable 
e . ; the e. of nature, cf society, 

llEcorch6. [pa. pple. of F. Scorcher^ OF. 
escorcher : — L. excorticare, to take away the bark, 
to flay. ] An anatomical subject with4he skin re- 
moved so as to display the muscles for study. 
Il^cossaise. 1863. [Fr.] A lively dance 
tune, formerly in slow time, now in V4 time. 
Ecostate (rk^’stJt), a. 1866, [f. + 

costa + '-hTE^ Bot. Having no central rib. 
Iljfecoiite (ekut), 1815. [F., f. icouterC] Mil, 
An excavation in which a miner listens for the 
working of the enemy’s miners. 

II E'Cphasis, also E'Cphrasis. 1706. [Gn] 

* A plain declaration 

II Ecplione*ma, ||Ecphone’sis, exclamation 
(Puttenham) : Greek rhetorical terms nowfound 
only in Diets. 

IlEcpllora(e‘kfyra). 1715. [Gr., f. c/r^cpftv.] 
Arch, ‘ The projecture of a member or mould- 
ing of a column ' (Gwilt). 

Ecphore(e*kfo»r),z/. 1914. [ad. Gr. kK^opeiul] 
Psycho-analysis. To evoke or revive by means 
of a stimulus.^ 

fEcphra'Ctic, a. 1657. ^^te Gr. hc^patc- 
nic6s, f. (KcppdcrcrHv to remove obstructions.] 
Aperient, deobstruent. Also as quasi-j^. -1883. 
llEcraseur (ekrazbr), 1 859. [F., f. ^eraser to 
crush.] Surg. A blunt chain-saw, tightened by 
a screw, etc., for removing piles, polypi, etc. 
llEcroulement. 1820. [Fr.] The fall of a 
mass of rock, a building, etc. Also fg, 
llEcni (ekru)f a. (sd.) 1869. [Fr.; s=‘raw, un- 
bleached].] The colour of unbleached linen. 
IlEcstasis (e'kstasis). 1621. « next 2, 3. 
Ecstasy (e*kstasi). ME. [a. OF, ecstasies f. 
med.L. extasis, a. Qx. tKcrraais displacement, 
also, in lateGr., a trance, f. Ik + lardvai to place.] 

i.Thc state of being beside oneself with anxiety, 
astonishment, fear, or passion. 2. Path, ta. 
Any morbid state characterized by unconscious- 
ness, as swoon, trance, catalepsy, etc. -1647. b. 
A nervous state in which the mind is absorbed 
in a dominant idea, and becomes insensible to ' 
surrounding objects 1866. 3. In mystical 

writers, the state of rapture in which the soul, 
liberated from the body, was engaged in the 
contemplation of divine things. Now Hist, 
1652. b. The state of trance supposed to ac- 
company prophetic inspiration ; hence, Poetic 
frenzy or rapture 1670. 4. Rapture, transport; 
rapturous delight 1526. fb. An outburst (of 
feeling, etc.) -172c 

jc. Our words will but increase his c. Marlowe. 2. 
a. The Ministers of the .State.. like men in an Extasy 
..had no Speech or Motion Clarendon. 3- a* The 
Emigration of humane Souls from the bocie by E. 
More. b« Certaine women in a kind of ecstasie fore- 
told of calamities to come Milt. I n mood Of minstrel 
c. Scott. 4. In the c, of my joy 1 )k Fob. tram/. 
The c. of the monk’s terror Scott, 

E’CStasy, v. x6a4. [f, the sb.] fl- irons. 
To throw into a state of frenzy or stupor. Only 
in pass, -1670. To raise to a high state of 
feeling; now esp, to enrapture 1624. 

«. The crowd was again ecatasied T. Hardv- 
Ecstatic (ekstse'tik), 1630, [acl. Gr. iKctra- 
riKdr, see Kcstasv* sb, and -ic. j 

A, adj. Of the nature of ecstasy ; character- 
ized by or producing ecstasy., Of persons : 
Subject to trance, catalepsy, rapturous emotion, 
etc. (See Ecstasy sb, t, 2, 4.) 

*, la «. fit Milt, In trance extatic Poee. In e. 
pain Falconm, idolatry Biskaelk. Minds of a 
visionary and ©. nature 1878. 

B. sb, X, One who i$ subject to fits of ecstasy 


(see Ecstasy sb, 2, 3) 1659. Sarcastically 

used for ‘. Transports 1819. 

2. Ecstaticsj again, might be spared 1865. Hence 
E^ta‘ticald!. {arch.). Ecata’tical-ly t*ness. 

II Ectasia (ekta^zia). 1876. [f. as next, after 
Gr. cLvaia$ 7 j(Tia, etc.] Path, A dilatation ; = 
Aneurism. i 

[|E*ctasis. 1706. [a. Gr. tKxaais, f. \KrtivHv 
to stretch out.] 1. Gram. A figure whereby a I 
short syllable is made long. a. Path, Any ! 
morbid condition of dilatation. ! 

Ecteron, -onic, bad ff. Ecderon, -onic. | 
Ectettimoid (ekte-jimoid), a. 1882. [f. j 
Ecto- + Ethmoid.] Anai, External to the! 
ethmoid; prefrontal. j 

llEcthlipsis (ek{)li-psis). 1657. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f. iBdAijSetv to squeeze out.] Pros, ‘ Crush- 
ing out, in verse, of a syllable ending in m be- 
fore an ensuing vowel ' (Roby). 

II Ecthyma (ek])0i*ma). 1834. [mod.L., a. 
Gr, iKdvpa, f. €K&vtLV ‘ to break out as heat or 
humours ’ (L, and S.).] Same as Impetigo, 
Ecto (e*kt^), comb, form, repr. Gr. Ikto-, 
stem of l/crds adv., outside : 

E*ctoblast [Gr, ySAatTros], the membrane com- 
posing the walls of a cell. Exto-cumeiform a., 
of or pertaining to one of the bones of the tarsus ; 
see Cuneiform. Extocyst [Gr. the 

cell encasing each individual of a colony of 
Polyzoa. Extoderm [Gr. Sippa], the outer 
layer of the blastoderm, called also epzblast; 
also, the outer layer of the body of the Coelen- 
terata; hence Ectode'nnal, -mic adjs, Ecto-; 
ge*nesis, the production of structures or bodies 
outside the organism. E ctopa*rasite, any para- 
site which derives its nourishment from the skin. 
Extoplasm [Gr. irKaorpa], the outer firm layer 
of the body of an Amoeba, or the like ; opp. to 
endoplasm ; hence Extopla’smic a, E-cto» 
proxtous a. [Gr. npeoKros], belonging to the 
Ecioprocta, an order of having the anus 

outside the mouth-tentacles. E-cto-pteTygoida. 
[see Pterygoid], situated externally to the 
pterygoid ; of or relating to an ectopterygoid 
bone. Extosarc [Gr. aap^, aapKds], Zool, the 
outer transparent sarcode-layer of certain rhizo- 
pods, such as the Amoeba. Ectosto'sis [f. Gr. 
harkov, after l^ocrrouffts], an external growth of 
bone. Ectozoxn (pi. -a) [Gr. fmov], any para- 
sitic insect that infests the surface of the body ; 
opp. to Entozoon, 

llEctO’pia. 1847. [mod. L., f. Gr, evroTTos out 
of place.] PaA. ‘ Displacement ; anomaly of 
situation or relation ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

II Ectro'pion, -um. 1685. [mod,L. ectropium, 
Gr. iKTpbmoVf f. kx + rpkrrHv.'] Path. An out- 
ward bending ; esp, applied to eversion of the 
e^lid. 

Ectrotic (ektr^-tik), a. 1866. [ad. Gr. Ik- 
rpooriKds pertaining to abortion.] Med. Tend- 
ing to cause abortion of the foetus. Also tend- 
ing to produce the abortion of a disease. 1 
Ectypal (e*ktipai), 1642, [f. next + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to an ectype ; of the nature of 
a copy ; opp. to archetypal, 

Ectype (e'ktoip). 1642. [ad. Gr. kxrvrov 
adj. neut. , f. + rviros figure.] i. An impres- 
sion of a seal or medal. ? Obs, 1662. b. fg. A 
copy : esp. as opp. to archetype or prototype 
1646. 2. Arch. An object in relievo or em- 

bossed 1876. 

1, fig. The Complex Ideas of Substances are Ec- 
types, Copies too ; hut not perfect ones Locke. 
Ectypography (ektipp’grafi.). 1870. [f. Gr. 
kurviros (see prec.) +-7/)a0ia.] A method of 
etching in which the lines on the plate are pro- 
duced in relief. 

ll^Jcu (ekii). 1704. [Fr. L. scutum; so 
called from the three fleurs-de-lis stamped on 
the coin as on a shield.] A French silver crown 
piece. Now, a French five-franc piece. 
Ectimenacy, -ic, -ical, eta ; see (Ecu men-. 
Eczema (e*kz/m 3 .). 1753. [Gr. hCepa, f. 
kx + {ifiv to boil.] Path, ' A . . non-contagious, 
simple inflammation of the skin, characterized 
by the presence of itching papules and vesicles 
which discharge a serous fluid, or dry up ' 

Soe, Lex.), Hence Ecze’matous a., -ly adv. 


fEd-, prefix, OE. ed- ( t=s L. rel), Freq. in OE. ; 
occas. in ME. 

-ed, suffix 1, in OE. -ed, •ad, •od (-ud), in 
ME. -ed (-id, -yd), the formative of the pa. pple. 
of wk. vbs. The ppl. suffix proper is -d 
I — OTeut. -do- : — Aryan -td- ; cf. Gr. -ros and 
L. -tus, i. The written spelling is usually -ed, 
although the pronunc. is now normally vowel- 
less (d), or after a voiceless cons, (t), 3 .s in robed 
(ruubd), hoped (h^upt). From i6th to i8th c. the 
suffix was often written -t, when so pronounced, 
as in jumpt, whipi, stept, and this is still occa- 
sionally done. 

2. In 15th, i6th, and 17th c. the suffix was 
added to adapted forms of L. pples., e. g. 
situated, and to ppl. adjs. in -ate, ad. L. -atus, 
e. g. bipinnate{d, deniate(d, without difference 
of meaning, 

3. Some of the adjs, formed by the addition of 
-ed to sbs. may be examples of this suffix. 

-ed, suffix 2, OE, -ede OS. -ddi OTeut. 
type -6djo- is appended to sbs. in order to form 
adjs., with the sense ‘possessing, provided with, 
characterized by’; e.g. in toothed, moneyed, 
jaundiced, etc. As to pronunciation this suffix 
follows the same rules as -ED 1. 

Edacious (zd^Jos), a, 1819. [f. L. edaci- 
(nora. edax), f, edere+ -ous.] Of or relating to 
eating; voracious; fg, greedy. 

E. Flunkies Carlyle. The e. tooth of Time Lowell. 
Edacity (zdae'siti). 1626. [f, as prec.] I. 
The quality of being edacious; capacity for eat- 
ing. (Now joc.) ta. Corrosive quality 1657. 
Edaphodont (e*daDd^nt), a. 1854. [ad. 
mod.L. edaphodus, f. Gr. ^daepos floor + 65ot;s, 
odSvTos tooth; so named from the shape of the 
teeth.] Palxont, A fish of the fossil genus 
Edaphodus, found in deposits ranging from the 
Cretaceous to the Eocene. 

IlEdda (e*da). 1771. [ON. ; ? proper name 
of the great-grandmother in the ‘ Rigsliul ' ; or 
? f. dtir poetry. ] Applied to : a. A miscellaneous 
handbook to Icelandic poetry written c 1230, and 
called since 1642 Snorre’s Edda, or the Younger 
or Prose Edda. b. A collection (made c 1200) 
of ancient ON. poems, named ‘ Elder or Poetic 
Edda ’ or ‘ Edda of Ssemund and erroneously 
ascribed to the led. historian Ssemund (d, 1133). 
Hence Edda’ic, E*ddic a. of, pertaining to, or 
resembling the Eddas. 

Edder (e’doj), sb. Now dial. 1523. [? same 
as OE. eodor, enclosure,] Osiers, and the 
like, used for interlacing hedge stakes at the top. 
Hence Edder v,, also ether, to interlace or bind 
(a hedge) at the top with osiers, etc. E'dder- 
hiK vbl. sb. the materials used in doing this. 
Edder, obs, and dial. f. Adder Eider. 
Eddish (e’dij). See also Earsh, Arrish. 
[?same as OE. edisc park; or ?from OE. ed- 
‘ again Either conjecture presents difficulties.] 
f I. OE. edisc : A park or enclosed pasture for 
cattle, 2. Grass (also clover, etc.) which grows 
again; aftermath, b. Stubble; a stubble-field. 
1468. 3. attrib., as in e. -grass OE. 
Eddoes(e‘dtfuz), 1685. [AGoldCoastword.] 
Bot. The tuberous stems of various araceous 
plants, as Colocasia esculenta, etc. Eddy-root i 
the root of the taro (Colocasia macrorhiza). 
Eddy (e*di), 1455. [Of unkn. history ; 

cf, ON. ilia of same meaning,] The water that 
runs contrary to the direction of the tide or cur- 
rent; a circular motion in water, a small whirl- 
pool. Also transf. of wind, fog, dust, etc. 
Also Jig, 

The madness of the straiten’d stream Turns in 
black eddies round Thomson. Circling eddies of fog 
D icKENS. fig. The eddies of the royal history Stanley. 
Eddy (e/di), 17. 1730. [f. prec.sb.] xAntr, 
To move in an eddy or eddies [lit. and/^.) 1810, 
2. trans. To whirl round in eddies. Also with 
in : To collect as into an eddy (rarip 
X. Eddying in almost viewless wave Scott. The 
vapour . . eddying wildly in the air Tyndall, 2, The 
circling mountains e. in From the bare wild the dis- 
sipated storm Thomson. 

E*ddy-wiad. 1626. A wind that moves in 
an eddy. 

(I Edelweiss (?delvois). 1862. \i,Qex,edel 
noble 4- •meiss white.] BoU An Alpine plant, 
Gnaphalitm Xxontopodium or L, aipinum, re- 


fi(Ger.Kolu). tt (G«r. MtfUer). tf(Fr.d«ne). S (cMtl). 6 (£•) (tlwre). 5 (ffr, &ro, «arth). 
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markable for its white woolly flower, growing at 
hgh altitudes on the Swiss mountains. 
Edematose, -ous, var, ff. GEdematose, 
-ous. 

Eden (f‘d’n). ME. [a. Heb. ; meaning 
'pleasure, delight'.] i. The first abode of 
Adanx and Eve, Paradise. 2. transf. and Jig. 
A delightful abode, a paradise ME. 

a. This sceiJtred Isle ..This other E., demy paradise 
Rick. It ^ It. i. 42. Hence Edenic (fde'nik) a. of or 
pertaining to E. E’denize v. to make like E, } to 
admit into E. or Paradise. 

Edeatal (zdemtal), a. 1845. [f. E- + L. 
dentem-\--Kiu.] = next. 

j|Edenta*ta, sb.jl. 1834. [mod.L., f. eden- 
tatus^ edenfare to render toothless.] Zool, An 
order of Mammalia characterized by the absence 
of front teeth? represented by the Ant-eater, 
Armadillo, Sloth, etc. 

Edentate (z'de*nt/c). 1828. \jxdi.lj.edeniaius\ 
see prec. ] 

A. ac^\ Characterized by the absence of front 
teeth ; belonging to the Edentata. Occas. = 

' tootliless 

He is not truly e., but has teeth Parker. 

B. sb. I. in pL — Edentata 1835. ^.joc. 
One who has lost his teeth. Kingsley. 

Bdentulous (z'demtiaSbs), a. 1782. [f. L. 
edentulus toothless.] Having no teeth, toothless. 
Edge (ed^), sb, [OE. ^egstr. fern. OTeut. 
*agfd, t OAryan root whence also L. acies, 
Gr. dKts point, etc. (The sense ' corner ’ of the 
equivalent Du. egge, and Ger. ecke, is wanting 
in Eng.).] i. The thin sharpened side of a 
cutting instrument or weapon. Hence b. A 
cutting weapon OE. c. Sharpness ME. 2. 
Jig. Power to cut or wound; trenchancy; keen- 
ness (of desire, etc.) 1593. 3. The crest of a 

narrow ridge ME. ; Jig. a sharp dividing line ; 
a critical position or moment 1597. 4. The line 

in which two surfaces, e.g. of a polyhedron, 
meet abruptly 1823. 5. Any relatively thin 

terminating border, as of a coin, a book, etc, 
1677, 6. A bounding line; a border; also, the 
part adjacent thereto. Also Jig. ME. 7. The 
brink or verge (of a precipice, etc.) ME. 

X. [They] escaped the e. of the sword Hehr. xi. 34. 
A tool with a fine e. Godwin. c. The knife has no 
e. a. Abate the e. of Traitors, Giacious Lord 

Rich. ///, V. V. 35. The e. of law Sheridan, of appetite 
X830. Phr. On e. ; full of eagerness, ready. To set 
the teeth on e.\* to cause an unpleasant tingling in 
the teeth ’ (J.) ; also/%; 3. The perilous e. Of 
battel Milt. P. E. r. 276. <. The milled e. of a 

shilling (jnod,). The top c. of a book {mod). 6. From 
c. to c. A th* world Ant. ^ CL ir. ii. 117. Jig. On the 
e. of winter Johnson. 7. Jig. Phr. On the e, oft on 
the point of (doing something), 
attrib. and Co7nb, 

^ a. locative, as e.-mouLding, -^ 7 if adj., etc. b. ob- 
jective, as e.-cnUing. c. advb., as e.-vUtu. Also e,- 
joint, a joint made by two edges, forming a corner ; 
-mill, an ore-grindmg or oil-mill in which the 
stones travel on their edges ; -rail, (<*) one form 
of rail-road rail, which bears the rolling stock on its 
edge (Knight); {b) a guard-rail placed by the side of 
the rnain rail at a switch ; -roll, a brass wheel used 
hot,^ in running an e. ornament, on a book cover 
(Knight); -shot having an e. planed, as a board ; 
-wheel, a wheel travelling on its e. in an annular or 
circular bed (Knight). 

Edge (ed^), v. ME. [f. Edge sb. ; see also 
Egg V.] I. trans. To give an edge to (a 
weapon, etc. or tool), b, ira?uf. and fig. To 

f 've keenness or incisive force to 1599, la. « 
GG V, (but usu. with more direct reference to 
the sb.) ; also, to stimulate -1648. Also with 
on* 3. To set (the teeth) on edge. Now diaL 
ME, 4. To furnish with a border or edging 
*S 55 « 5 « ^ntr. To move edgeways; to advance 
by almost imperceptible movements. Chiefiy 
IvauL 1624, 6. trans. To move by insensible 

degrees; to insinuate into a place 1677, 
t.fig. With spirit of Honor edged More sharper 
then your Swords Hen. P, in. v. 38. To c, the 
appetite Biair. at. This.. will Encourage and e., 
Inaustnous and Profitable Improuements Bacon, 4. 
Haunted spring and dale Edged with poplar pale 
Milt. A balustrade which edges it quite round 
Evelyn, a They,, stood edging in for the .shore Be 
Foa 6 . Every one edging his chair a little nearer 
W. IrviNo. Phr, To e. in wor^ etc.) s to get in 
edgeways. 

^ge-bone, cormption of Aitch-bone, q.v. 

Edgeless (e-dgUs), «. 1617. [See - less.] 

That has no edge. 


His sword, which he carried neither edgeles, nor in 
vaine 1617. 

tE'dgeling, -long, adv. ME. [See -ling ; 
for the corrupt form -long cf. sidelong ^ etc.] a, 
With the edge. b. On the edge. -1611. 

b. A dye that stands edgeling, so as tis doubtfull 
■what chance it will yeeld Cotgr. 

Edge-tool, edged tool. ME, i. In early 
use, Any implement having a sharp cutting 
edge, as a knife or a sword ; now (in lit. sense) 
restricted to industrial tools, as chisels, etc., 
also (with defining heavy) axes, etc. Also 
attrib. i2.Jig.\ esp, in yhx, play or jest with 
ec^e tools 1579, 

£*dge-ways, -wise, (rarely) -way. 1566. 

1. With the edge towards the spectator. 2. Of 
motion : With the edge foremost 1794. 3. On 
the edge. Smeaton. 

Phr. To get a. wordy etc. in edgewaysy etc. 
Edging (e'd^ig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Edge z'.] 
ti. The setting on edge (of the teeth). ME. only. 

2. The putting an edge or border to anything. 

Also attrib., as in e.-lace, -tile, etc. 1580. 3. 

concr. That which forms an edge to anything, as 
the fringe, trimming, etc. on the edge of a gar- 
ment, a border round a flower-bed, etc. 1664. 

Edgy (e’d^i), a . 1775. [See -y.] i. Sharp, 
cutting. Also jig, 2. Of a painting : Having 
the outlines too hard 1825. 

I. E. splinters Ruskin. a. Less e. . . than previous 
works 1868. Hence E'dginess. 

Edible (e*dibT). 1611. [ad. late L. 
f. ederej) a. adj. Eatable, fit to be eaten, b. sb. 
Any thi ng edible, an article of food. (Chiefly in 
pi.) Hence Edibi'lity, E'dibleness, the quality 
of being e. 

Edict (Pdikt). ME. [ad. L. €dictu??ty f. edi- 
cere, f. e-^ dicere. In i6th and 17th c. stressed 
on the last syllable.] That which is proclaimed 
by authority as a rule of action; an order issued 
by a sovereign to his subjects; an ordinance or 
proclamation having the force of law ; esp. the 
edicts of the Roman emperors, and of the French 
monarchs. Also Jig. 

Jis'. The generall Edicts of nature Hooker. 

Phr. E, ^ Nantes, z.xi edict issued by Henry IV of 
France, granting toleration to the Protestants; re- 
voked by Louis XIV. 

Edictal (idi'ktfil), a , 1814. [ad. late L. 
edicialis.'\ Of or pertaining to an edict or 
edicts; consisting of edicts. 

The^e. rights of patronus Poste. Edi'ctally adv. 
tEdi‘ficant, a. 1642. [ad. L. sedijicantem.^ 
Edifying -1655. 

fEdi’ficate, a. 1470. [ad. L. sedificatusj\ 
Built up -1560. 

Edification (e-difik^'Jon). ME. [ad. L. 
xdijicationem.'] 1, Building (now rare) 1549; 
•f concr. a building -1584. Also fig. ^>Jig* A 
building up in faith and holiness of life (cf. 

I Cor. xiv.) ME. ; mental or moral improvement; 
instruction (now often ironical) 1660. 

X. To the e. of God’s people 1651. That he might 
distribute his e. in equal proportions 1857. 

Edi'ficative, a. ? Obs, ME. [f. L. mdiJicaU 
ppl. stem.] Edifying. 

Edificatory (e’difi^k^ftori). 1649. [ad. L. 
sedificatorius.] Intended or proper for edifica- 
tion. 

Edifice (e-dlfis). ME. [a. F. m/ice, acL L. 
xdificium] secEDiFY.] 1. A (large and stately) 
building, as a church, palace, fortress. Also 
transf. and fig. f 2. Style of building. North, 

X. Jig. The corner-stone of Comte’s e. Morley. 
Hence Edlfi'cial a. pertaining to, or of the nature 
ofi an e. 

Edify (e'difoi), v. ME, [a. F. idifier^ ad. 
L. sedificare, f. oedis a building, orig. a 
hearth to make; see -fy.] i. trans. 
To build; to construct, set up (now rare). 
tb. To build over -1596. ^2, fig. To build up, 
establish -X781. fa. intr. To take form, grow, 
prosper -x66i2. 4, trans. To build up in faith 

and holiness; to strengthen. Also ami . MPL 
b. To instruct, improve (occas. ironical) 1^4. 
tfi. intr. To profit spiritually or mentally -1800 
X. To take timber to edifie the house againe 164X, 
Edified out of the Rib of Adam Sir T. Browne. «. 
He secretly edified the throne of hi.ii successors 
Gibbon. 4. To edifie the conscience that is weake 
Drayton, b. TweU N. v. i, aqS. Hence E'difler 
{rare). ppl.a* that tends to moral and 

spiritual improvement j now often ironical. E’dify- 
ingly adv. 


Edile, var. of .^DILE. 

Edin^onite (e*digt^noit).. 1825. [f. the 

surname Edington.\ Min. A greyish white 
translucent mineral, consisting chiefly of the 
silicates of alumina, baryta, etc. 

Edit (e'dit), V. 1791. [f. L. editus^ pa. pple. 
of edere to give out ; also, back-formation from 
Editor.] "[i. To publish, give to the world. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 2. To prepare an edition 
of, e.g. 'to e. (the works of) Horace,' etc. b. 
To prepare, set in order for publication (literary 
material). Sometimes euphemistically for : To 
garble, ‘ cook c. Tobe or act as the Editor 
of (a newspaper, etc,). 1793. 

2. b. The folly of attempting to 'e.' the news 1885. 

Edition (fdi’Jsn). 1551. [a. F. dditton, ad. 
L. editionem; see prec.] ti. Publication -1663. 
t2. The action of producing ; hence, birth, crea- 
tion, origin, kindj fashion -1677, 3. concr. a. 

One of the differing forms in which a literary 
work is published, b. The whole number of 
copies printed from the same set of types and 
issued at one time. 1570. Also fig. 

2. Barons of late e. Earl Monm. 3. a. Above 60 

editions of the Orlando Furioso were published in the 
i6th century Hallam. b. The latest e. of an evening 
paper {mod.) Hence tEdi’tioner {rare) = Editor. 
llEditio princeps (fdi*Jm pri-nseps). 1802. 
[mod.L.] The first printed edition of a book. 
Editor (e-ditai). 1649. [a. L. ; see Edit.] 
f I. A publisher (cf. F. iditeur). 2. One who 
edits (a text, newspaper, etc.) 1712. 

2. This blunder-headed e, of Belts Messenger 

COBBETT. 

Editorial (editos>*rial). 1744. [f. prec.] A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to an editor; characteristic 
of an editor ; as e. criticism, prophecy, etc. B. sb. 
A newspaper article written by, or by the direc- 
tion of, the editor 1864. Hence EditoTially 
adv. in an e. manner or capacity. 

E'ditorsliip. 1782, [See -ship.] The duties, 
functions, and office of an editor; editorial 
superintendence. 

Editress (e’ditres). 1799. [See -ess.] A 
female editor. 

'[Edi’tuate, v. [f. L. fxtditttat-, ppl. stem of 
oediinari, f. xdituus, tr, Gr. vewebpos m Acts 
xix. 35.] To keep, as a temple. J. G[ regoryJ. 
E*domitisll, a. 1641. [f, Edomite descen- 
dant of Esau or Edom, inhabitant of Edom + 
-ISH.] Pertaining to Edom; characteristic of 
the Edomites. In 17th c. sometimes used with 
reference to Ps. cxxxvii, 7. 

Edriophtlialniian (cidrijpfjitc’lmifin). 1877. 
ff. mod.L. Edriophthalma sb. pi. (irreg. f. Gr. 
edpa sc^t + 6(pOa\fJt6s eye).] a. adj. Belonging 
to or resembling the Edriophthalma, or scssile- 
cyed Crustacea (including the Prawns, Shrimps, 
etc.), b. sb. An individual of that order. So 
E'drioplithalmous a, 

Educable (e-di^kfib’l), a. 1845. if ad. 
L. '^educahilis.'] Capable of being educated 
Hence E’.ducabidity. 

Educate (e*diz?k£it),z'. 1588. [f, L. educat-^ 
educare, related to educere to lead forth (see 
Educe).] trans. or ahsol. fi. To rear, bring 
up -1818. 2. 'i'o bring up from childhood, so 

as to form habits, manners, mental and physical 
aptitudes 1618. b. To provide schooling for 
1588. 3. To train generally 1849. 4. To train 

so as to develOT some special aptitude, taste, or 
disposition. Const, to* also inf, 1841. 

2. Mountame.s, among which he had been educated 
Bolton, b; It costs a week to e. a child 1863, 
3. The question is, not what to teach, but how to e* 
KlmcsLEv. 4- Our ears are educated to music by his 
rhythm Emerson, 1 liad . . to e. . . our party Disraeli. 
Educated (e*di« 5 ?k<?ited), ///. «. 1670. [f. 
prec.] Tlxat has received^education ; instructed, 
trained, etc, ; see the vb. Often (lualified, as 
h^-, over-, well-, etc. Also transf. 
Education (edwk^?! ’Jon). 1531. [ad. L. 
educationem\ see Educate t/.] f i. The pro- 
cess of nourishing or rearing -1661. a. The 
process of bringing up (young persons); the 
manner in which a person has been brought up. 
Obs. exc. with notion of 3. r53i. 3. The sys- 

tematic instruction, schooling or training given 
to the young (and, by extension, to adults) in 
preparation for the work of life. Also, the whole 
course of scholastic instruction which a person 
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has received. Often qualified, as classical ^ \ 
legal, medical, technical, etc. i6i6. Also fig. \ 
4. Hence, Culture or development of powers, 
formation of character. Often qualified, as 
intellectual, moral, etc, i860. 5. attrib., as B. j 

Society, etc. 1662. ' 

2. The beste forme of e. or bringing up of noble ; 
children Elyot. 3. If you consent to put your clerical 
e., or any other part of your e., under their direction 
or control Burke, fig. The e. of the world Temple. 
4. It confounds e. with the_ knowledge of facts, 
whereas it really is the possession of method Rogers. 

Hence Educa’tional a. fdue to e. ; of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with e. Educa'tioiially adv. 
Educa*tionalist, Educa'tionist, a student of the 1 
science or methods of e. ; an advocate of e. | 

Educative (cdizJ^k^tiv), a. 1844. [f. L. 
educat- ppl. stem; see Educate.] i. Of or 
pertaining to education 1856. 3. Tending to , 

educate, as, an educative knowledge. 

Educator (e'dizj^k^itsi). 1566. [a. L.] One | 
who or that which educates. Hence E’duca- 
tress, a female e. 

Educe v. ME. [ad. L. educere to 

lead out.] ti. fass. To be led forth, as a river, 
a blood-vessel -1578. ta. Med. To draw forth 
so as to remove -1658. 3. To bring out, elicit, 
develop 1603. b. Chem. To disengage from a 
compound; contrasted with 1805, 4. 

To evoke, give rise to 1665. 

3. Chaos was that ancient slime, out of which al 
things weie educed Gale. Notions .. which we e. 
from experience Sir W. Hamilton. Hence Edu*- 
cible a. that may be educed- 

Educt (f*d2?kt). 1799. [ad. L. edzictum, pa, 
pple. neut. of educere to Educe.] That which 
is educed, i, Che 7 n. A body separated by de- 
composition from another ; as dist. from pro- 
duct, 3. A result of inference or of develop- 
ment 1816. 

Eduction (idjp'kjan). 1649. [ad. L. educ- 
tionem, f. edtccere.’] ti. A leading or putting 
forth or out -1659. fa. Med. Removal by draw- 
ing forth -1710. 3. The action of educing. 

Also co 7 icr. Educt. 1655. 4 « Steam-‘cngine. 

a. != EIxhaust. b. Short for e.-valve. 1782, 

4. b. An e. valve . . to let the steam escape to the 
condenser 1859. 

Eductive (fdt7*ktiv), a. 1657. [f. L. educt-, 
educere.'] Tending to educe. 

Eductor 1794. [a. L.] He who, 

or that which, educes. 

Edulcorate (id»*lkor/t),/^/.fl:. ra^^e. 1810. 
[See next.] Softened, sweetened. 

Edulcorate (^'djpdkortfit), v. 1641. [f. L. 
edulcorat-, edulcorare.] ti. To make sweet 
-1710. a. To free from harsh and acrid pro- 
perties; to puiify, soften 1641. 3. Chem. To 

Ireefrom soluble particles by washing, etc. 1660. 

a. Experiments for edulcorating vicious train-oil 
X762. Hence Edu'-lcora*tion, the action or process 
of washing away particles soluble in water. 

Edulcorator (fd^dkor^itoi), i66g. [f. as 
prec.] One who, or that which, edulcorates ; 
spec. ‘ a dropping-bottle or a wash-bottle ' (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

+E*dule, andj^, rare. 1699. [ad.l^.edu- 
lis.] « Edible a. and sb. So also Edu'llous a, 
in .same sense. 

Edward (e*dwoid). 1598. [f. the proper 
name. ) A coin : The * angel ' of Edward IV, 
or the ‘ noble ' of Edward 111 . 

JS. s/w^/eiboard, a broad shilling of Edward VI, 
used in the game of Shovel-board, Merry W. i. i. 158. 
Edwardian (edwj'idian), a. 1861. [f. as 
prec. + -IAN.] I, Arch. Belonging to the reigns 
of the fir-st tliree Edwards, a. Belonging to the 
r<^n of Edward VI* (So EdwaTdine.) 1866. 
Ee, north, and esp. Sc. f. Eye. 

-ee, sujfix\ correl. to -dr; orig, ad. -/of 
certain AIA pa. pples. ; xised chiefly in technical 
terms of Eng* law, denoting usually the indirect 
object of the vbs. from winch they are derived; 
as vetiAu, the person to whom a sale is made; 
etc. In a few words, as bargee ^ devotee, the use 
is app, arbitrary, 

a, -ee also appears in the Eng. spelling of cer- 
tain sbs. adopted from mod.F. ppl. sbs, in -4 
as debauchee, refugee. 

-ee, sujfix um* with a dim. force, as in 
bootee, coatee* In other words, as goatee, settee, 
its meaning is vague. 

Ed (H). [Com. Tent. : OK. i/ :--OTent. 


*^loz; cf. Du„ Ger., and Da. aal, etc.] i. 
The name of a genus (Anguilla) of soft-finned 
osseous fishes, resembling snakes in appear- 
ance; including the Common or Sharp-nosed 
Eel (A. anguilla), and the Broad-nosed Eel or ; 
Grig (A. latirostris). b. A name for the 1 
Murxnidx, comprising the true eels with other 
genera, notably the Conger. OE. 2. Applied 
to other fiishes resembling eels in form 1705. 3. 
The pop. name for the Rntozoa found in vinegar, 
and in sour paste 1746. 

X. An old yeele is wholsomer than a yong Cogan. 
\Salt e. : a rope’s end used for flogging. Pepys. 2. 
Electric e.x = Nine-eyed e.\ the River 

Lamprey. 

Comb.x e.-backed a., applied to horses having 
black lists along their backs; -basket, a trap of 
basket-work with funnel-shaped entrance for catching 
eels ; -buck (see Buck xA 4 ) ; -fork = Eel-spear ; 
-grass (C.S.), a name for Grass-wrack {Zosiera. 
yjtarind), and for other grass-like weeds ; -pot = eel. 
buck% -ware. Ranunculus fiuitansx -weel (erron. 
.•wheel) = eel-buck. 

Eed-bed. 1483. A pond for eels ; transf. a 
bivouac on swampy ground. 

Eel-fare (rlfe»j). 1533. a. The passage of i 
young eels up a river, b. A brood of young eels. | 
Eed-pout. [OE. sele-puia; see Eel and | 
Pout.] i, == Burbot, b. = Blenny. s. | 
? = eet-voare 1736. 

Ee*l-skin. 1562. [f.EEL-f Skin.] The skin 
of an eel. Also attrib.^ as in eelsk±a-dress, a 
tight-fitting dress. 

I Ee-l-spear. 1555, [f. Eel + Spear.] A 
pronged instrument for spearing eels. 

Eely (rli), a, 1655. [See -Y.] EeMike. 
Een, obs. and dial. pi. of Eye. 

E'en, var. of Even adv^ 

Eer, obs. f. Ere, before. 

-eer, suffix, repr. Fr. -zVr (* L. daf'ins, and 
often replacing -air : — ^L. aritis), in sense * one 
who is concerned with *, ‘ one who deals in 
often with a contemptuous implication. 

E'er, var. of Ever. 

Eerie, eery (rri), a. [ME. erzy ? var. of er^, 
Argh; or ? f. that word + -Y. Properly -Sr,] i. 
Fearful, timid. In mod. use, expressing the 
notion of a vague superstitious uneasiness. 3. 
Fear-inspiring; gloomy, strange, weird 1792. 

a. Night comesdark and eerie 1795. Hence Ee*rlly 
adv. EeTiness, a vague sense of fear ; superstitious 
dread. EeTisome a. weird, gloomy. 

Eete(n, eette, obs. ff. pres, t., pa, t. and 
pple, of Eat. 

Ef (ef). Name of the letter F, q . v. 

Ef-, pref.y repr. L. pref. ex- used before f. 
Effable (e*fab’l), a. tSyj. [a. F., ad. L. 
effahilis, f, efiari to speak out.] That can be 
uttered, or expressed in words. Now only arch. 
Efface (efri*s), v. 1490. [ad. F. effacer, f. 
L,. ex -^facies.] i. To rub out, obliterate; more 
widely, to cause to disappear 1611. 3. To ex- 
punge, erase. Now only in fig. sentences. 1737. 
3. To wipe out; to blot out, obtain oblivion for; 
to abolish 1490. A* fig- To reduce to insigni- 
ficance; also refi. [after F, defacer] 1716. 

X. So coin grows smooth .. Till Ctesar’s image is 
effaced at last Cowpkr. a. Fluent Shakspeare scarce 
effac’d'a line Pope. 3. All my sins e. Wesley, 4. 
As a politician he has completely effaced himself 
hnod.). Hence EflFa’ceable a. EflEa’cement. 
Effaxive a. {nonce-’wd.), disposed or tending to e. 

II Effard (efa'n?), a. 1738. [a. F., f. effarer,] 
Her. Salient. 

fEffa'seinate, v, 1616. [f. L. effaseznai-, 
effascinarc.] » Fascinate -1678. So tEffas- 
cina-tion, « Fascination. 
i'Effa-te. 1650. [ad. L. effattm (also used), 
f. effari to speak out.] A saying, dictum, 
maxim -1690. 

Effect (efe'kt),j^. ME. [a. OF. (mod. 
F. effet), ad. L. effcctus, f. efficere to work out, f. 
ex A'facered) x . Something caused or produced ; 
a result, consequence. Correl. w. Cause, b. 
Efficacy ME, c. Mech. The amount of work 
done in a given time 18x2. 3. Purport, drift, 

tenor ME. ta* An outward manifestation"'; a 
phenomenon -1656. b. A (happy) combination 
of colour or form in a picture, a landscape, etc, 
1884, t4. Something attained or acquired by 

an action 1602* b. pi. Goods and chattels, mov- 
able property ; also, funds in the bank to meet 
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EFFEIR 

drafts 1704. 5. Operative influence 1668. b. 

The state or fact of being operative 1771. 6. 

The impression produced on the mmd 1736. 
7. Accomplishment 1483. tb. Reality, fact -1674. 

1. We know not at all what death is in itself ; but 
only some of its effects Butler, b. This Tree is., of 
Divine e. To open Eyes Milt. F. L. ix. 865. c. Phr. 
Useful CtX the net result, after allowance made for 

J friction, etc, 2. Phr. To ikis^ or that e., to the e. 

\ that. 3,^ What effects of passion shows she Much 
Ado II. iii. 112. 4. Haml. iii. iii. 54. b. Sale of 

; household effects {mod.). s* Speeches which will 
have an e, upon the courts Jowett. b. Phr. To give 
e. tax to render operative. To take e.: to become 
operative. 7. Phr, To bring to e., to carry into e. 
b. TV. 4- Cr. V. iii. 109. Phr. In e. : formerly = in 
; fact, in reality ; in mod, use, virtually, substantially, 

; Hence Efife'ctless a, 

\ Effect (efe’kt), V, 1589. [f. prec. sb.] !• 
trans. To bring about; to accomplish, b. To 
j make (arch.) 1791. t3. To give effect to; to 

fulfil -1660. ts. absol. and zntr. To have an 
effect, be effectual -x66o. 1 [ 4. Confused with 

Affect 1494. 

X. To e. a marriage Shaks., Peace 1792, a cure 
Jowett. Phr. To e. a sale, an insurance; hence, to 
\ e, a policy (of insurance). 2. Tr, 4- Cr. v. x. 6. 
j Hence Eflfe'cter, -or, one who or that which effects. 
Effe*ctible a, capable of helng_ effected. fEffe’C- 
tion, production; performance; in Geom. a construc- 
tion, a proposition. 

Effective (efe*ktiv). ME. [a. F. effectif, 
-ive, ad. L. effecHvus.] 

A. adj. ti- That is concerned in the produc- 

tion ^7 /-i 684; having the power of acting upon 
objects -1652. +2, Concerned with, or having 
the function of, effecting -1607. 3. That has 

an effect 1760 ; spec, said of that portion of an 
agency or force which is actually brought to 
bear on an object 1798. 4. Efficient ME.; 

striking 1853. 5. Fit for work or service, as 

soldiers, etc. 1684. Actual, de facto', opp. 
\.o potential, nominal 1786. 

3. An e. voice in legislation Adam Smith. E. range ; 
the range within which a missile or fire-arm is e. E. 
faith, love (Theol.) : that bears fruit in action. 4. An 
e. speaker 1836. S- Army of 60,000 on paper ; of e. 
more than 50,000 Carlyle. ^ Phr. E. charge i the ex- 
penditure on e. forces, as dist. from pensions, etc. 6. 
The collection of an e. . . revenue Burke. Phr. E, 
coin, as dist. from paper money. 

B. sb. ti. An efficient cause -1686. 3. Mil, 

An effective soldier. (See A. 5.) Usually pi, 
1722, b. collect, sing. The effeccive part of an, 
army 1885. ^ 

2. The ^rrisons.. consist of 1000 Effectives 1722. 
Hence Effe'ctively adv. in an e. manner; +in 

fact; virtually J decisively, completely. Effe'ctive- 
ness, the quality of being e. 
fEffectress (efe-ktres). 1601. [See -ess.] A 
female effecter-“i662. So ||Effe*ctrix [sc. causa, 
vis], an efficient cause or power. 

Effectual (efe*ktiz/M), a. ME. [a. OF. 
effectuel : — late L. efectualis, f. efectus Effect 
j^.] I. That produces its intended effect, or 
answers its purpose. f3, = Effective, q. v. 
--1689. 3. Of prayers ; Earnest, urgent ME, 

t4. ? Actual -1655. ts- To the point, pertinent, 
conclusive -1677. 

1. To make complaints rather e. than loud Burke, 
Phr. E. calling (Theol.) ; * the word of God's Spirit, 
whereby, .he doth persuade and enable us to embrace 
Jesus Christ* Shorter Caiech. E. demand (Pol. 
Econ.) ; demand ‘ sufficient to effectuate the bringing 
of the commodity to market’ (Adam Smyth). 5. A 
speedy and e, answer 1625. 

Hence Effectuality, e. quality. .Effe’ctually 
adv. so as to answer the purpose; fearnestly; tex- 
plicitly; fin effect; fm fact. Effe''Ctualae8s (now 
rare), efficacy. 

Effectuate (efe-ktiM|£it), v. 1580. [f. F. 
efeciuer, f. L. efectus', after Actuate.] trans. 
To bring to pass ; to carry into effect, accom- 
plish. 

To e. a desire Sidney, a Cure Cheyne, purpose John- 
son, an intention Cruise, a conclusion {mod.). 

Hence Effe'ctua'tion, accomplishment, fulfilment. 

fEflfextuous, a. ME. [ad. OF. effeciumx, 
ad.med.L. efcctuosus; see Effect and -ous.] 
w Effectual a. x, 3. -1655. Hence tEffe*c- 
tuous-ly adv,, f-ness, 

fEifeiT, ME. [Sc. var. of Affair, q. v.] 
I, A ‘ cause’ -1605. 3. Appearance; show; 

ceremony -18x8. 

Effeir, efifere (in Sc. efi'r), v. n. dial. ME. 
[Usual spelling of Afpeir, Appere .1 1. 
pers. intr. To mil by right, appertain, be proper 

• (a) (item), i (Fr- faixd). § (fix, tojgorth). 
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or meet. Obs. exc. in Sc. law phr. * as efFeirs . 
fa. As pirsonal vb. To pertain properly -1820. 
a. In all that effeirs to war Scorr. 

Effeminacy (efe*minasi). 1602. [f. Ef- 
feminate <3.; see-ACY,^ I. Effeminate quality; 
unmanly weakness, softness, or delicacy, ta. 
Addiction to women -1671. 
a. But foul e. held me yok't Her Bond-Slave Milt. 

Effeminate (efe-min^t). ME. [ad. L. effi 
minatus^ effeminaret f. ef-' (for ex-^ Jrfemma.\ 

A. adj. I. That has become like a woman ; 
a. Unmanly, enervated; self-indulgent; delicate 
or over-refined, b. Of things : Characterized 
by, or proceeding from, effeminacy 1579. tc. 
Gentle, compassionate “X594. f d. Of music, 
odours, etc. : Soft, voluptuous -1692. fa. Ad- 
dicted to women -1589. 

I. a. An e. persone neuer hathe spirite to any hie 
or noble dedes Ld. Berners. b._ I scorn those 
revenges 16S5. c. Rick. ///, 111. vii. an. 

B. sb. An effeminate person 1597. 

This wanton young e. [Richard Ilj Daniel. 

Hence Effe'iuinately adv. in an unmanly manner 

or style ; fthrough addiction to women (Milt. Sams. 
5^. Ejffe*minatenoss, e. quality or condition. 
Effeminate (efe-min^it), v. ME. [ad. L. 
effemmatus; see prec,] ti. trans. To represent 
as a woman (rare) -1739. a. To make woman- 
ish or unmanly; to enervate 1551. 3. mtr. 

To become womanish; to grow weak, languish 
ME. 

3. Luxurious living .. Effeminates fools in body 
Shadwell. 3. In a slothfull peace both courages will 
e., and manners corrupt Bacon. 

Efifbmination (efe min^'pn). ? Obs. 1650. 
[ad. L. effeminaiionem. ] The process of mak- 
ing or of becoming effeminate. 

Effeminize (efeuninoiz), v. Now rare. 1612. 
[f. Effeminate tz.+-iZE,] trans. To render 
effeminate, 

[[Effendi (efe-ndi). 1614, [Turk, efendi^ a 
corruption of Gr. avOivTris: (af])e'ndzs) lord, 
master. ] A Turkish title of respect , chiefly ap- 
plied to officials and to professional men. 
Efferent (efferent). 1856. 
i. efferre.'] Pkys. a. tzi/y; Conveying outwards; 
as, e. vessels, nerves. Opp. to Afferent, b. 
sb. That which carries outwards 1876. 
’tE'fferous, a. rare, 1614. [f. L. ex-^-ferus + 
-ous.] Fierce, violent -1657. 

Effervesce (ef^ive*s), v. 1702. [ad. L. effer- 
vescere, f. ex + fervescere, inceptive f. fervere to 
be hot. ti. intr, * To generate heat by intestine 
motion ’ (J,), a. To give off bubbles of gas, 
esp. as the result of chemical action 1784. Of 
the gas itself : To issue forth in bubbles 1830. 
Also fig. ^ 

^ a. fig A number of. .juveniles .. were effervescing 
in all those modes of. .gambol and mischief Mrs. 
Stowk. Hence Efferve*scible a. capable of pio- 
ducing effervescence ; fi^. ready to e, JEuerve'Scive 
a. tending to effervescence. 

Effervescence (ef9ive*sens). 1651. [f. L. 
eferyescentem] see prec.] ti. The action of 
boiling up ; heated agitation of the particles of 
a fluid “I710. a. The action of bubbling up as 
if boiling ; the rise of bubbles of gas from a fluid ; 
esp, as the result of chemical action 1684. 

a. That c, observed in the mixture of acidsS and 
|lki^ies Berkeley, fig;. Thee. ofinvention Johnson. 
Soj^crve’scency, effervescent state or condition. | 

Effervesceat (efoive-s^nt), <3:. 1684. [ad. 

L. efervescentem; see above. V tx. That is in 
a state of bubbling heat a. That has the pro- 
perty of rising in bubbles 1875, ^ Also fig. 

Nonsense e. with animal spirits Macavlay. 
Enet, obs. or dial f. Eft sbA 
Effete a. x6ax. [ad. L. ejffetus^ f, efi 
ffor ex) fetus that has brought forth.] fx. 
Of animals : Tlmt has ceased to bring forth off- 
spring-1774. Also//. ee, transfi Oi 
stances : That has lost its special quality or 
virtue; exhausted, worn out 1663. 3.//. Of 

systems, etc* ; That has exhausted its vigour; 
inc^able of efficient action 1790, 


(Not said, in prose, 


They find the old governments e., worn out Buekk. 
Tour English aristot 1857. Hence Effeteness. 
jEjacaw, sb. ME. [a. OF., ad. L effi^acia, 
t a. Efficacy, b. Effect «. Active 

dUt^-1713. 

Efflf^ous (eflk^'jas), 1528. [£ I. 
mcact>^ (stem of +-ous; see-ACl0U8.1 
That produces, or is certain to produce, the 


intended effect; effective, 
of personal agents.) 

I^sse e., that is, in plain English ineffectual 1651, 
Hence E£BLca*cioiiS*ly adv.^ -ness. 

EfiBca'City. ME. [ad. L. ejicaciiaiem (see 
preej.] = next. 

Efficacy (e*fik 5 .si). 1527. [ad. L. ejfficacia, 
f. effi.cax\ see -ACY.] i. Capacity to produce 
effects ; power to effect the object intended. 
(Not used of personal agents.) tfl. A mode of 
effecting a result. Locke. t3- Effect -1633. 

I. An act, not.. beyond the e. of the Sun Sir T. 
Browne. E. in a distemper Berkelev, The e. of 
mirth Johnson. 

Effidence (efi-Jens). ? Ohs, 1669. [ad. L 
efficientia \ see Efficient and -ence.J The 
exercise of efficient power. 

Efficiency (efiTensi). 1593. [ad. L. e-ffi,- 
cieniia ; see prec. T i. The fact of being an 
efficient cause. Now only in philosophical use. 
fb. Production, causation, creation -1678. 3, 

Efficient power, effectiveness, efficacy 1633. 

a. The greatest dissemination of power consistent 
with e. Mill, The e. of labour Fawcett. 

Efficient (efi-jent). ME. [a. F., ad. L. effi- 
cieniem. f. (ult.) ef~ (for ex)->c faceref\ 

X. adj. 1. Making, causing to be; that makes 
(a thing) to be what it is. 3. Productive of 
effects ; operative. Of persons : Adequately 
skilled and active. 1787. 

X. The common e. cause of beauty Burke. 2. Ane. 
government 1787. An expert and e, workman 1850. 

B. sb, fi. ' The cause which makes effects to 
be what they are’ (J,). Common in 17th c. 
-1804. 3. Mil. An efficient soldier ; a volunteer 

qualified for service 1864. 

X. The E. or Author of it, is . . God himselfe 1649. 
Hence Effi’ciently adv. fas by an e, cause ; in an e. 
manner. 

f EffieTCe, V. [f. Ef- + Fierce.] To render 
fierce. Spenser /. in. xi. 27. 

Effi’giai, a. rare, 1715. [f. L, ejdgtes.l Of 
the nature of an effigy. 

Effigiate (efi’dgii^it), w. Now rare. 1608. 
[f. late L. effigiat‘. effigiare^ f. effigies. ~\ To 
present a likeness of; to portray. Also//. Also 
with into (obs.). 

To effigiat the Emperour Nero 1628. Hence 
EflS'gia'tion, the action of representing; a repre- 
sentation. 

Effigies arcA. 1600. [L.] Now 

Effigy, q. v. 

Effigy (e'fidgi). 1539, [a. F. efflgie, ad. L. 
effigies, f. (ult.) eff (for ex) + Jingere.] A like- 
ness, portrait, or image. Now chiefly applied 
to a sculptured figure or to a habited image ; 
also to a portrait on coins. 

Phrases. In e.i under the form, or by means of, a 
representation ; also fig. To execute, hang, burn in 

e. : to treat thus an image of anyone, as an indication 
of the treatment popularly desired for the original; 
formerly also done in the case of a criminal who had 
fled from justice. 

fEffia'gitate, t). rare, 1641. [f. L. efflagltat-, 
efflagitare, f, to demand.] To de- 

mand eagerly -1676. 

fEffia-te, V. rare, 1634. [f. L. efflat-, efflare, 

f. ex + flare to blow.] To puff out. 

Effiation (efltfi'Jan). 1578. [f. as prec.] i, 

A blowing out; expulsion of breath, a. coucr. 
That which is blown or breathed forth 1862. 

T^ Rig-xuda is the <5. of that great being F, Hall. 

Effioresce (eflore-s), v, 1775. \ 

rescere. inceptive form of ejfiorere, f. ef (for ex) 
fi flor ere.] i.To bloom, burst forth into or as 
into flowers. 3. Chem. a. Of a crystalline sub- 
stance : To changeover the surface, or through- 
out, to ' flowers ' or fine powder, owing to loss 
of water on exposure to the air 1788. b. Of a 
salt : To come to the surface, and there crystal- 
lize i8ao, c. Of the ground, a wall, etc. : To 
become covered with a powdery crust of saline 
particles left by evaporation 18 . . . a.//. To 
blossom out; to become manifest 1834. 

3. A disposition, , to e. into extremely tall talk x8d4. 
Effiorescence (eflore*s^hs). 1626. [a. F, ; 
see prec. + -ENCK. J x. The process, or period, 
of flowering. Also//. a, ^ A morbid 
redness, or rash of the skin * (<Sy/. Soc, Lex.) 

1 684. 8. Chem. The process of emoresdng (see 
Effloresce a); the powdery deposit which re- 
sults from this 

His Impertinent e. of Rhetorick MxitvxLL. 
So fKRlore*8C«ii.cy (in senses tfig* mud 3). 


Efflorescent (efl ore ’sent), iz. i8t8. [ad. L. 
effiorescentem. ] i. Boi, That is efflorescing or 
blooming. 3. Resembling, or forming, an efflo- 
rescence; alsoy^. 

Efflower (eflauo’j), v. rare, 1875. [ad. F. 
effleurer. ] To deprive a skin of its epidermis 
with a blunt knife. 

Effluence (e'fliwens). 1603. [f.^. effiuentem 
flowing out,] I, A flowing out {esp. of light, 
magnetism, etc.). Also ti'ansf and fig, 1628, 
3. concr. That which flows forth; an emanation. 
Also fig, 1603. 

1. A moist e, of vapours 1635. trans/. That storm- 
ful e. towards the Frontiers Carlyle. 2. Colom is 
an e. of form Jowett. So fE'ffluency. 

Effluent (e'fliwent). 1726. [ad. L. effluen- 
tem\ f. (ult.) ex + finer e.] 

A. adj. That flows forth or outwards, as an 

e, drain. 

B. sb. a. A stream flowing from a larger 
stream, lake, etc, b. The outflow from a sew- 
age tank 1859. 

Effluve (efliw'v). 1881. [a. F., ad L. efflu- 
vium. f. ex-\- fiueref] Electr. The diffusion of 
electricity from an electrified body by radiation 
or atmospheric conduction. 
fEfflu'viable, a. [f. Effluvium + -able.] 
That can pass off in effluvia, Boyle. 
fEfflu'viate, v. 1664. [f. Effluvium + 
-ATE 3.] trans. To throw off effluvium; also 
ahsol. and inir, 

Effluvious(eflJ«*vios),^, 1668. [See -ous.] 
Of the nature of an effluvium. 

Effluvium (eflizz'vinm). PI. -ia, f-iums, 
1646. [a. late L. effluvium, f. (ult.) fiuere.] 
ti. A flowing out, an issuing forth -1704. 2. 

esp. The (real or supposed) outflow of material 
particles too subtle to be perceived by the senses; 
concr. a stream of such particles, (Obs. in gen. 
sense.) 1646. b. An exhalation affecting the 
sense of smell ; pop., a noxious or disgusting 
exhalation 1656. If 3. In sense 2, the pi. ejfiuvia 
has been ignorantly treated as a sing., with pi. 
effuvias or efiluvix 1652. 

2. The Effluvia of the Load-stone Boyle. Quick 
effluvia darting thiough the brain Pope, 

Efflux (e*flz?ks), sh. 1641. [ad. L. effluxus^ 

f. efiluere.\ i, A flowing outwards; often opp. 

to afiiux or infiux. Also attrih. Hence, a 
channel of outflow. Also fig, 1649. The 
lapse (of time, etc.); hence, expiry 1647. 3. 

concr. That which flows out; an emanation 1647. 

a. In e.^ of time N. Bacon. Thee, in 1877 of the 
time within which the turnpike trust was limited 1884. 
H ence fEfflu'X v. to flow or cauho to jflow forth {rare). 

Effluxion (eflt^’kjon). i6ai. [f. prec,] l. 
The action or process of flowing out ; an out- 
flow. Also fig, 1646. 2, « Efflux 2. 1621. 

= Effi^uvium 1626, 

The par tner-sh ip.. having expired by e. of time 
1868, So fEfflu'xive a, outflowing (rare). 

fEffb'liate, zi, nzrif. 167 x. [f. Ef- 4- Foli- 
ate v.] To open into leaf. Hence (with 
different sense) Effoliatioxi, removal of leave.s. 
Efforce (efbo'is). 15x2. [ad. F,e^r«r(OE, 
es forcer) -med.L. exfortiare, f. ex + fort is 

strong,] ti- refi, I'o make an effort (« Fr. 
jefforcer) -r543. 3, To force open, to gain by 

force. Sfknskk, 3. To force out (ra 7 ^) 1855, 
Hence EffoTced///. a, uttered with effort. 
Efform (efp’Jtm), 1578. [f, Ef-h-Form v,] 
To shape, fashion. Hence tEffomation. 
fEffoTmative a. Effo*rmer. 

Effort (effdjt), sh, 1489. [a, F., f. efforcer; 
see Efforce v. Formerly stressed effo'rt,] fx. 
Power; also pi , powers, properties -1680. 3, 

A strenuous exertion of power, physical or 
mental ; a laborious attempt ; a struggle 1489, 
b. In oratory, etc. : An achievement 1847. 

2. The panting Courser*. Makes many a faint K, 
SoMaavxLLK, It required a considcralfle e. Tynoai.!.. 
Hence tEffo’rt v. to strengthen. E’ffortless a. 
making no e. E‘ffortle*sly adv. 
tEffo^Bsion, rare. 1657. \%iX.l^.effossmiem, 
i, efibssust effbderef] Tile action of digging out 

-g^ctlon (efrfle'kjsn). 1840. [a.F.,ad, T. 
effraciionem, f. (ult.) ex frmgeri.) Breaking 
open (a house) ; burglary. 

A riot, with e, and murder Milwar 

Efl&anchise (efra-ntjsU), K. 1864. [app. 
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EFFRAY 


rec. ; cf. Affranchise, Enfranchise,] To 
invest with franchises or privileges. 
fEfiBray, v. ME. [a. F. effrayer ; see Af- 
fray.] 1. trans. To frighten -1596. 2. To 

frighten away ; to scare 1588. Hence Effray- 
ablef? misprint for Effroyable] a, frightful. 
fE'ffirenate, a. 1561. [ad. L. effrenatus, f. 

ex + f 7 ‘enum, Ci.¥.effr^ni,‘] Unbridled; 
violent in action -1657. So tEffrena'tion. 
iEfEco^nt, V. rare. 1643. [(i) from next ; 
(2) ad. OF. effronter.~\ i. trans. To free from 
bashfulness. 2. To put to confusion 1649. 
i'EfiEro*nted, ppl. a. 1598. [f, F. effrontd^ 
OF. esfronii^ f. (ult.) L. ex-^ frons, in sense 
* ability to blush’.] Shameless, unblushingly 
insolent -1641. Hence tEffro*ntedly adv. 
Also (irreg.) fEffro'ntuous a. characterized by 
effrontery (North). 

Effrontery (efr2?*nteri). 1715. [ad. F. ef- 
fronterie, f. effrontd; see prec.] Shameless 
audacity, unblushing insolence. 

The happy inheritance of impregnable e. Smollett. 
fEffu’de, z'. 1634. [incorrect ad. L. efftm- 
derej To pour out -1657. 

Efftilge (efz^-ldg) , z/. 1729. [yd.!., effu/^erej 
f. ex + fulgere.'l i. hitr. To shine forth bril- 
liantly, Also jtg. (now humorously pedantic.) 
1735. 2. tra 7 ?s. To flash forth (lit. and jdg.). 

I. pig. He effulges with the sun in velveteen jacket 
and breeches 182 8. 

Effulgence (efz^'ldgens). 1667. [f. next.] 

The quality of being effulgent, splendid radi- 
ance (lit. and jftg.). 

On thee Impresst the e. of his Glorie abides Milt, 
Effulgent (efj7-ld^:5ent), a, 1738. [ad. L. 
effulgentem ; see Effulge.] Shining forth 
brilliantly; diffusing intense light; radiant. 

He is upborne by an e. cloud 1852. Hence Effud- 
gently adv. 

fEfFu.mabidity. [f. L. effumare ; see Ef- 
FUME and -ITY.] Capability of being converted 
into vapour. Boyle. 

tEffu*me, V. rare. [ad. F. effumer, f. L. ef- 
fumare, f. ex+ fumus^ To puff out (smoke). 
B. JONSON. So tElfuma’tion, the action of 
converting into vapour; a vapour emitted. 

Eflfund (ef2?*nd), z'. ME. [siil.'L.efftmdere.'] 
trans. To pour out (lit. and fig.)^ 
tEflfu'se, sb. rare. 1593. [f. the vb.] Effu- 
sion -1631. 

Much e. of blood 3 Hen. F/, n. vi, 28. 

Effuse (efiM's), a. 1530, [ad. L. effusus, 
pa. pple. of effundere,] i. Poured out freely; 
chiefly ifrawj/ and Jig. overflowing, unrestrained. 

? Obs, 2, Bot. Of an inflorescence ; Spreading 
loosely, esp. on one side 1870. b. Conch. Hav- 
ing the lips separated by a groove 1842. 

X. No wanton waste amidst e, expence Young. 

Effuse (efiz^'z), v. ME. [f. L. effus - ; see 
prec.l h'ans. To pour forth or out ; tto shed 
(blood) ; in pass, to be extravasated. Also 
transf.^ and fig. Also absol. 

My pitying eye. .effus’d a plenteous stream Pope. 
Jig. A palpable tranquillity had been effused abroad 
Galt. H cnee Effu'se dly adv. unrestrainedly {rare). 

Effusion (ofmjpn), ME. [ad. L. effusio^t- 
em\ cf. Yx.effitsiu)iJ\ 1. A pouring out; tslied- 
ding (of tears, blood, etc.), b. Path. The escape 
of any fluid out of its natural vessel, and its 
lodgement elsewhere 1732. 2. transf and fig. 
(see quots.) ME. 3. concr. That which is 
poured out ; esp. a speech, or the like. Now 
often co 7 ztemptnons. 1779. * 

%. K. of wine Jkk. 1 ’aylor, of lava Herschel. Phr. 
tA. 0/ spirits (see Animal Si»irits): the supposed 
cause of fainting, a. E. of treasure Raleigh, of joy 
1778, of His (Christ's] Spirit Faurar. 3. Here ended 
this wild a Scott, 

EflEusive (eri?2*siv), a. 1662. [f. L. effus~ 
(see z/.) +-XVE, J i. Pouring out, over- 

flowing, Of emotions, etc. : Demonstrative. 
2. That gives outlet to emotion. Bain. 

*. The uoor Wash’d with th’ t. wave Pora. Peel., 
was not e.j he did not pour out his emotions 
M^'Carthy. Hence Effli^»lye4y adv,^ -ne«s. 
IjEfreet (e*frll). 1841. var. of Afreet. 

Eft (eft), sb, [OE* of unkn. origin. 
The form Newt is now more used.] A small 
lizard. Now chiefly applied to the Greater 
Water-Newt (Triton erhtains)^ of the order 
Satamandridm* 
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fEft, a. superl. eft^t. ? Ready, apt. Mzich 
Ado IV. li. 38. 

fEft (eft), adv. [OE. f. (ult.) OTeut. 
sterna//; see Aft.] a. Again -1651. b. After- 
wards -1559. 

EftscX)*n, -soons, adv, Obs, or arch. OE. 
[f. Eft + Soon ; the final -i' is analogical.] 
fa. Again -1637. b. Afterwards, soon after- 
wards ; as an archaism, forthwith ME. tc. 
From time to time -1720. 

Til?* Ephesus Turn our blown sails ; eftsoons 

1 11 tell thee why Per. v. i. 256. 

Egad (/gas'd), interj. 1673. [prob. f. A 
inierj,-¥(jOTt, but now assoc, w. By God f\ 
Used as a softened oath. 

Ega-lity. [ME. egalite, a. F. Pgaliie.'] = 
Equality. Re-coined by Tennyson. So 
E galitaTian a. that asserts e, 
tE-gall, a. ME. [a. OF. egal(mod.F. igal) 

: — L. xgnalem.'] = EQUAL -1596. Hence 
+E‘gal-ly adv., fmess, 

E'gence. rare. [f. L. egentem, egerej\ Need. 
J. Grote. 

Eger, obs. f. Eager a.. Eagre. 

Egest (idge'st), v. 1607. [f. L. egest-., ege- 
rere.'] trans. To pass off, expel ; esp. from within 
the body, as excrement, perspiration, etc. 
Hence Ege'stive a. pertaining to egestion. 
(lEgesta (z'dge'sta), sb, pi, 1787. [L., neut. 
pi. of egestus; see prec.] Excreta. 

Egestion (/dge-stjon). ME. [ad. L. eges- 
tionem ; see prec.] f i. The action of emptying 
out. ME. only. 2. Phys, The passing off of 
excreta from within the body ; excrement 1607. 
Egg (eg), sb. [ME. a. ON. egg\ Com.Teut. : 
— OE. deg, pi. xgru (whence ME, ci» pi. eyren), 
OS., OHG., etc. ei : — OTeut. ^ajjoz- neut,, 
prob. rel. to Gr. t^oVy L. ovum, Ir. og.] i. The 
oval body laid by the female of birds and other 
animal species, and containing the germ of a 
new individual, enclosed within a shell or strong 
membrane, b. spec. A hen’s egg OE. 2. fg. 
That which contains the germ of anything; usu. 
in a bad sense 1645. 3* t'^ansf. An oval 1589, 

X. Thinke him as a Serpents egge Jul. C, 11. 1. 32. 
b. They are vp already, and call for Egges and Butter 
I Hen. /P", n. i. 64. a. Phr. To crush in the e. 

Phrases. To have ult oiie's eggs in one basket : to 
risk all one’s property on a single venture. To tread 
upon eggs : to walk on delicate ground. A bad e, : a 
person or thing that comes to no good 1853.^ So Good 
e, (U.S.), used as a commendatory exclamation. 

Comb. : a.attrib., as e.-basleet, -.cup (1837), -spoon, etc. 

b. objective, as e.-beater, -boiler, etc. C. similative, 
as e.-bald, -shaped, etc. 

Special comb. ; e. and anchor, e. and tongue, 
e. and dart {sc. mouldings), varieties of the 
Echinus, produced by the alternation of vertical with 
e,»shaped ornaments; e.-apple, the fruit of the E.- 
plant {Solanw 7 t Melongena)\ -bag, {a) the ovary; 
{b) =r egg-case; -bird, a species of tern {Hydrochelidon 
fuliginosum); -bound ppl. a., said of fowls unable 
through weakness or disease to expel their eggs ; 
-case, the silken cocoon in which spiders enclose the 
tubes m which the females lay their eggs ; -cell, the 
cell or germ from which an ovum or an individual is 
subsequently developed ; -dance, a dance blindfold 
among eggs ; alsoyf/. ; -flip = Egg-nog; -glass, («) a 
glass for holding an e. ; {b) a sand-glass for timing the 
boiling of an e. ; f-hot, * a hot drink made of beer, 
eggs, sugar, and nutmeg’; -plum, an egg-shajped 
plum of a light yellow colour; -pop {(/.S,), ?a kind 
ofegg-Jlip; egg-case; -Saturday, 

the Saturday before Shrove Tuesday (Nares) ; -slice, 
a slice for removing omelets or fried eggs from the pan ; 
■stone = Oolite ; -sucker, a bird, the Toucan ; 
-Sunday, the Sunday before Shrove Tuesday; -trot 
sz egg.'wi/e’s trot; -urchin, the name of species of 
Echinus ; t*wife, a woman who offers eggs for sale ; 
hence e.-*wife's trot, her pace in riding to market. 
Egg (eg), zi.i ME. [a. ON. eggja (Da. 
egge) , *tt Edge vf] trans. To incite, encourage ; 
to provoke, tempt. Obs. exc. with on. 1566. 

A man which sharpens his enemy with taunts, when 
he would e. him to fight H. Smith. Schemers and 
flatterers would e. him on Thackeray. Hence 
E*ggcr sb.'^ 

Egg(eg),z/.2 1833. [f-thesb.] a. To cover 
with yolk of egg. b. To pelt with (rotten) eggs. 

c. intr. To collect (wild fowls') eggs. 

a. To see a sweetbread egged and crumbed 1864. 
Hence E'gger sb.^ (in sense c), 

Egger (e*goJc), sb.^ 1705. [app. 1 Egg sh. 
+-KII.] A collector's name for moths, esp. the 
Oak Egger-moth (Bomhyx quercus). 


EGOTIZE 


tE'ggmeat. ME. only. [f. Egg v . + -went.] 

Incitement, 

Egg-nogCg (e-g-np-g). 1825. [f. Egg + 

Nog strong ale.] A drink in which eggs are 
stirred up with hot beer, cider, wine, or spirits, 
E*gg-plant. 1767. A name for the .Sii/awwzTZ 
esculentum, now including both the white-fruited 
variety, and the purple-fruited Aubergine. 
E*gg-shell. ME. [f. Egg + Shell.] 
The shell or external covering of an egg; often 
as a type of worthlessness or of fragility, b. 
attrib.y as in egg-shell china ; a very thin and 
delicate porcelain ware. 

Eglandular (i'glse’ndizJflai), a. 1870. [See 
E- pref‘\ Bot. That has no glands. So 
Eglamd^ose a. (in same sense). 

Eglantine (e*glantoin, -tin). ME. [a. F. 
iglantine, f. OF. aiglant, prob. repr. L. type 
^aculentus prickly, f. acus needle + -lentiis 
suffix.] I. The Sweet-briar; also A 1[2. 
In Milton :? The honeysuckle. 

I. Quite ouer-cannoped with..E. Mids.H. n. 1.252. 

2. Through the sweetbrier or the vine, Or the twisted 
e. Milt. IP Allegro 48, 

Eglatere(eglatla'j). ME. \y.OY .esglantiery 
aiglaniier (mod.F, dglantier), f. aiglant (see 
prec.) +-zV;', as in rosier, etc.] = prec. Now 
odly poet. 

Eglogue, obs. f. Eclogue. 
fEglomerate (i'gl^’mer^it), v, 1656. [f. L. 
e -hglomerare, f. glomus clew or ball.] To un- 
wind. (Diets.) 

E*gma« A blunder for Enigma. L.L.L* 
IIL i. 73. 

llEgO (e*g^, f'g^). 1824. [L. The pronunc. 
(t'go) is obsolete in England.] Metaph .The / ; 
the conscious thinking subject, as opp. to the 
non-ego or object. Also joc, for ‘ self ^ 

In every act of consciousness we distinguish a self 
or ego 1829. Hence E.-hood, individuality, Ego'i- 
cal a. of or pertaining to egotism. 

Egoism (e*g-, z*g^tiz’m). 1785. [ad. F. 
igoisme, ad. mod.L. egoismus, f. prec. ; see -iSM,] 

1. Metaph. The belief, on the part of an indivi- 
dual, that there is no proof that anything exists 
but his own mind ; chiefly applied polemically 
to philosophical systems supposed to involve 
this conclusion. 2. Ethics, 'The theory which 
regards self-interest as the foundation of mora- 
lity. Also, in practical sense : Regard to one’s 
own interest; systematic selfishness. (Latterly 
opp. to altruism b. with an and pi. 1795. 

3, The habit of looking upon all questions 
chiefly in their relations to oneself. Also, self- 
opimonativeness 1840. 4. = Egotism i. 1807. 

Egoist (e*g-, i'gi^iist). 1785. [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] I. An adherent of Egoism (sense i). 

2. A systematically selfish man 1879. 3. ~ 

Egotist. Also quasi-u-^^*. 1794. 

3. I will turn e., and tell you my adventures Lytton, 
Hence Egoi'Stic, -al a. pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, Egoism (senses 1-3). Egoi'stically adv. 
E'goistry. nonce-wd. = Egoism. Ld. 
Shaftesbury. 

Egoity (eg^R*iti). 1651. [See -ity.] Self- 
hood; that which forms the essence of the indi- 
vidual. 

Egomania (eg<?m^i*nia). joc. 1825. [after 
monomania, etc,] Morbid egotism, 
f E'gomism. rare. 1730. [a. F. dgomisme ; 
cf. L. egomei.'] The belief of one who considers 
himself the only being in existence -1856. 
Egophony, var. of .^gophony. 
Egotheism (egf^riz’m). rare. 1856. [f. Gr. 
67Ci> + 0e(is+“iSM.] The (mystical) identifica- 
tion of oneself with the deity. 

Egotism (e*g-, rg/^tiz’m). 1714. [f, as Ego- 
ism, with intrusive /.] i. 'The too frequent use 
of the word I ; hence, the practice of talking 
about oneself and one's doings. 2. Self-con- 
ceit; also, selfishness 1800. 

I, The e. of personal narrative Kane. ». His 
[Napokon’sl absorbing e. was deadly to all men 
JEmerson. 

Egotist (e*g-, PgiJ^tist). 1714. [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] One who uses the word / too often; one 
who thinks or talks too much of himself. Also 
attrib. Hence Egotl'stic^ -at a. pertaining to, or 
characterized by, egotism. Egoti’sticaliy adv. 
Egotize (€‘g-, z^g^toiz), v. 1789 [f. Ego- 


» (Ger, Kiln). $ {h'r. pm). U ^«r. MtfUer). e (e.) (tlwre). ^ (Fr. fa»re). i (for, fwn, Mrth). 
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EJECTMENT 


EGRANULOSE 


TISM ; see -IZE.] intr. To talk or write ego- 
tistically. 

Egranulose (igrse millon's), a. 1884. [See 
E- fref,'\ Without granules. 

Egre, obs. f. Eager. 

Egregious (/grrdgiss, -d^ios), a. 1534- U‘ 
L. egregius, f. e -^-grex, gregis + -ous; hence hi. 
chosen out of the flock.] fi. Prominent, pro- 
jecting 1578. 3. Remarkable: fa. (in a good 

sense) Distinguished, excellent, renowned-1738. 
b. (in a bad sense) Gross, flagrant 1573. 

3. a. E. Ransome Shaks., doctnne Milt, An e. 
mathematician Hobbes, b. E. Liars and Impostors 
Milt, An e. exercise of tyranny Hume. Hence 
Egre’giousW adv, in an e. manner (now only in a 
bad sense), Egre'giousness, excellence. 

Egremoigne, -moyn, obs ff. Agrimony. 
Egress (f*gres), sb. 1538. [ad. L. egj'essus, 
f. egredi to go out.] i. A going out, or the 
right or liberty of going out. Also attrib. b. 
Astron. The end of an eclipse or transit 1706. 
St, A channel of exit, an outlet. Also Jig. 1604. 

*. Free entre, egresse, and regresse tr. Lyttleton'^ 
Tenures, Gates of burning Adamant . . prohibit all e. 
Milt. P. L. n. 437. 2. A lane . .an e. from which was 
shut up Scott. 

Egress (i'gre’s), v. 1578. [f. the sb.] intr. 
To issue, to go forth. Hence Egression, the 
action of going out or issuing forth. Egre*s* 
sive a. tending to go forth. 

Egret (e*gret, t'gret). ME, [var, of Ai- 
grette, q. V. ; see also Heron.] i. The 
Lesser White Heron. Also attrib., as in <?.- 
heron, a. = Aigrette 3. 1794. 3. attrib., as 
te.-monkey, a hypothetical species of ape, called 
by Linnaeus Simia A^gula 1802. 

I. An egript..is all white as the swanne, with legs 
like to an hearnshaw Hakluyt. 

Egrimoaie, -y, obs. ff. Agrimony. 
tE'grimony. 1626. [ad.'L.segrimoma.'] 
Deep sorrow. (Diets.) 

E^ot, var. of fACRIOT, a kind of cherry. 
Egritude, obs. var. of AEgritude. 
Egurgitate (ig^-idgit^it), v. rare. 1656. 
[ad. L, egtogiiat-f egurgitare, f. e -^gtirgitefn 
whirlpool] To vomit forth; alsoyf^. 
Egyptian (/d^i'pjsn). ME. [f. Egypt + -ian.] 

A. adj, I. Belonging or relating to Egypt; 
also fig., as in E. bondage ^ darhness^ etc. ME. 
3 . « Gipsy {Joe.) 1749. 

Phrases, a. Pot, E, Bean; perh. the fruit of 
N&lumhiumsjbeciosum. E. Lotus Lotus. 
E. Thorn: Crairngtis xyracaniha., b. Min, E. 
Jasper, fpebble; a biown mottled Jasper from 
Egypt. 

B. sb, I. A native of Egypt, Often fig, (cf 

Ex. xii. 36) ME. 3. sa Gipsy 1514. 3.7)/. 

Short for E. stocks 

Hence Egyptianize v. [see -ize] 1665. 
Egyptology (Al^iptp-lod^i). 1859. [f. asif 
ad. Gr. *al7i/7rroXo7ta (see -LOGY).] The study 
of Egyptian antiquities. Hence Egyptologer, 
Egyptologist (also Epyplologue), one versed 
in E. Egyptolo’gicai y. of, pert.aiiung to, or 
devoted to K. 

Etl (^, ^1), inierj. 1567. [ME. ey, of in - 1 
stinctive origin.] i. An e.xclam. of sorrow. Cf. 
Ah X. 3. An interjectional particle of inquiry, 
often inviting assent 1773. 3. Eh fi colloq. or 

vulgar « What did you say ? 1837. 

Ehlite (tfi'lait). 1868. [f. near Lenz on 
the Rhine.] Min. A variety of Pseiidomalachite. 
Eident ([ardent), GV. 1591. [SeelDENT.] 
Diligent ; attentive to. 

Eider (oi'doj). 1743. [a. (ult.) Icel. txtSar 
^ron. aito), genit. of arljr eider-duck. Hence 
Sw. \eider, now ejder. Da. eder{fu^t), etc.] 
i. A species of duck, Somateria mollmima^ of 
northern regions, that lines its nest with Eider- 
down; also, KingH, {Somateria spectaHHs), 
Chiefly aitrih., as in e.-dnek, etc. 3, The down 
itself 1766. 3. attrib, ovadj, Resembling eider- 
down 1791, 

Ei*der- 4 ovm. 1774. (ult.) IceL 
dMn ; sec Down .* 1 i . The small soft feathers 
from the breast of the eider-duck. Also attrib, 

‘ a. «« eider-down guilt, 

Eidograph ( 3 i-<WgrQf). i 8 ot. [f. Gr. cKw 
+ ypi(peip,] An instrument for reproducing 
drawings on any scale, 

llEidoIon. (oid<?^*l^a). H, occas. ^ i 8 a 8 . 


[a. Gr. (see Idol, Idolum).] An (unsubstan- 
tial) image, spectre, phantom. Hence Eido*- 
loclast [f. Gr. icXdarrjs], an image-breaker. 
fEidoura’iiioii. 1825. [f. Gr. eiBos + ovpavSs.'] 

' A mechanical contrivance for representing the 
motions of the heavenly bodies ; cf. Orrery 
-1829. 

Eigh. (^>)> dial. [Cf. Eh, Ey.] An 

exclam, of wonder or asseveration. 

Eight [Com. Teut. and Aryan : OE. 
ahia^ eahta, xhie == ON. dtiUt Goth, ahtau, etc. ; 
cf. L. octo, Gr. djTTw, Skr. ashtdu, etc.] The 
cardinal number next after seven ; symbols 8 
or viii, 

A, as adj. (see quots.). 

i ^ E. years 1513. Phr. An e. daysi^Si weeV) Luke 
ix, 28. elUpt. We breakfast at e. {mod.). Piece of 
e, {reals)*, the Spanish dollar. (Now Hist.) 

B. as sb. I. The number eight ME. 2. A set 

of eight persons or things, as, the e. of hearts, 
the Oxford e. Phr. In eights: in lines of e. 
syllables. 1598. 3. The figure (8); hence any- 

thing in the form of an 8. 1607. ^ 

Comb., as e.. sided, etc.; e.^day SlA]., fold adj. and 
adv. ; e.-day clock, one that goes for e. days with- 
out winding up; -oar a. (of a boat) manned by e. 
rowers ; also as sb. 

Eight, obs. f. Ait. 

Eighteen {shJ) [OE. 
tyne, ditie', see Eight and -teen.] i. The 
cardinal number next after seventeen; symbols 
18 or xviii. 3. quasi-.f 3 . == e.*pounder 1833. 
Syxe and twelue makyth eyghtene Trevisa. 

Comb. X e.-knot a., (a vessel) going e. knots in an 
hour; -penny a., worth or costing e.-pence; also 
quasi-jA ; -pounder, a gun throwing an eigh teen - 
pound shot. 

Eightee*nmo. 1858. [Eng. reading of 
i8mo. ] Colloq. for OCTODECIMO. 
Eighteenth (e?itrn]), ^ ‘tzli])) , a. [OE. eahta- 
Uota, f. eahta EIGHT + fdo^a tenth. Now taken 
as f. Eighteen - h-TH.] 1. Next in order 

after the seventeenth. 3. E. part: one of 
eighteen equal parts of anything. Hence 
Eighteemthly adv. 

Eighth [OE. eahtotia, repr. OTeut. 

type ahtofon-, f, ^ahtau, ^aht$ Eight.] 

A. adj, I. That comes next in order to the 
seventh. Also dlipt., as the e. of April. 2, 
E, part : one of eight equal parts of anything 
1523* 

B. sh. I. =: eighth part 1577. fa. Mas, - Oc- 
tave -1706. Hence Ei’ghtlily adv. in the e. 
place. 

Eightieth a. {shj ME. [f. Eighty; 

see -TH.] The ordinal number answering to 
the cardinal eighty. 

Ei'ght-squaTe. Obs. exc. Naut. 1538. [f. 
Eight + Square , after foursquare. ] Havi ng 
eight equal sides ; octagonal. 

Eighty a, {shj) [ 0 %.hzmdeahiaHg, f, 
hund- (see Hundred) + eahta Eight + 

: — OTeut. ^tigiwiz pi of *teguz decade (see 
-ty).] I. The cardinal number equal to eight 
tens; symbol 80 or Ixxx. Also dlipt,, as in 
now over c. 3. quasi-jf^ a. The age of eighty 
years, b. The eighties ; the years between eighty 
and ninety in a century. 1835. 

Eigne (^m), a. 1586- [corrupt f. Aynk, ad. 
Fr. aind.] Law. First-born, eldest; see Aynk. 

Phr, E. title*, a prior tide* E. estate: one that is 
entailed. 

Eikon, var. of Icon. 

Eild(zld),rt. , 5 V. 1822, [? var. of Ykld a] 
Of a cow : Not giving milk; dry. 

Eild, var. of Eld sb. and v. 

Eir(e, obs. f. Air, Eyre, Heir. 
EirenarchCoiTMjk). 1641. [ad, Gr. 
vl^PXP*'] officer charged with the preserva- 
tion of the public peace. 

Eirenic, irenic (oirf-nik), a. rare, 1878. 
[ad. Gr. ilpijptrebs.'l Tending to peace. 
[[Eirenicon (^irz-nikf?n). 1865. [ad. Gr. 
vik 6 p, adj. neut.] A proposal tending to re- 
concile dilTerences. 

Eiry, var. of Aery, Eerie. 
fEi*sell. OE, [a. OF, aisti, aissil late L. 
*acetillum, dim. of acdum,’] Vinegar -1634. 

Woo*t drinke vp Esile, eatt a Crocodile Shaks. 

II Eisteddfod (<fJ 8 te'tivad). i 8 aa. [Welsh; 


lit. ^session’, f. eistedd to sit.] A congress of 
(Welsh) bards. 

Either a. (pron.) and adv. 

[OE. x^hwxder (contracted sender), f, d Ay, 
always -i'gehwxSer each of two. See Y- and 
Whether.] 

A. adj. (p?vn.) i. Each of the two. b. with 
pi sb. : = ‘ both ’ -1608. •fs. absol. as pron. 
-1749. b. Sometimes == each (of more than 
two) 1588. 3. One or other of the two ME. 4. 
absol. pron. 1548, b. Sometimes » any one 
(of more than two) 1616. 

1. There was a huge fireplace at e. end of the hall 

Scott, 2. How different has been the fate of e. 
Goldsm. b. At e. of the three corners Howells, 
3 Spirits when they please Can e. Sex assume Milt. 
P. L. I. 424. 4. E. causes loss Crump. b. The 

furtherance of all or e. of these three Hieron. 

B. as adv. {conj.) f i. In OE. and early ME. 

= Both. 2. Introducing alternatives me. -fs. 
= Or -1611, 4. As an alternative, ‘which 

you please b. In neg. orinterrog. sentences : 

‘ Any more than the other ME. ^ 

2. I never thought treson to your Highnes-.ayther 

in woorde or dede Cromwell. 3. E. [R.K, Or] bow 
canst thou say to thy brother Luke vi. 42. 4. To. 

Wilt thou set thy foote o* my necke? An. Or o’ 
mine e. Twel. N. 11. v. 206. b. The sex cannot help 
that e. Scott. 

Ejaculate (fdgse-kizzLit), v. 1578. [f. L. 

ejaculat-, ejaculari, f. (ult.) jaculum, jacere 
to cast.] I. tratis. To dart forth; to throw out 
suddenly and swiftly, eject. Obs. exc. spec. 
Also ytransf. and fig. a. To utter suddenly (a 
short prayer; now a short exclamation). Also 
absol. 1666. 

I. They [Porcupines] have . . prickles . . which they e. 
Lovell, spec. To e. its venom into the wound 1816. 
2. But where can the Prince be? he kept ejaculating 
Carlyle, Hence Ejaxulative a. of the nature of 
an ejaculation. 

Ejaculation 1603. [f. as 

prec.] ti. The action of ejaculating (missiles, 
water, etc.) -1818. 2. The sudden ejection or 

emission (of seed, fluids, etc.) 1603. 3* tranf. 
and fig. a. The emission of rays, occult influ- 
ence, etc. b. The hasty utterance of prayers, 
emotional exclamations, etc. 1625. 4. concr. 

A short hasty emotional utterance 1624. 

3. a. There seemeth to be acknowledged, in the Act 
of Enuy an Eiaculation. .of the Eye Bacon. 4. Kja- 

I culations of welcome Fb. Kemble. 

11 Eja*culator. 1727. [mod. L., f, as prec.] 

I Phys. Applied to two muscles of the genitals, 

[ which ejaculate the seminal fluid. 

Ejaculatory (idsai'kizHiltori), a. 1644, [f. 

' as prec. + -ORY.] i. fAdapted for, or concerned 
in, ejection 1655. fa. Given to ejaculation, 
Quarles. 3. Of the nature of or resembling 
an ejaculation 1644. 4. qnasw^, Ejacula- 
tion 4 {rare) 1883. 

I. E. ducts 1751. 3;. E. passages 1644, prayers 1698, 
petitions Smollictt. 

Eject (Pd^ekt), sb. 1878. [ad. L. ejeciurn, 
after siihject, objeetJ) Something {viz. an in- 
ferred sensation or mental state) which is neither 
an actual nor a po-ssible object of on(!*s own 
consciousness. 

My neighbour’s mind, feeling.s, motions arc ejects to 
me ; they can never be objects C. L. Morgan. 

Eject (idgc'kt), V, 1555. [ad. L. eject-, ppL 
stem of ejicerd] i. To throw out from within; 
also iransf, and fig, 1598. a. To expel, drive 
out from any place or position 1355. 3 - To 

e.xpel from a dignity or office. Also, To evict 
from', esp. in Law, 1570. 

*. A Diana ejecting a fountain Evelyn. 3. H they 
can prove their Ministers fit to be ejected, let them 
there prove it Baxter. Hence EjO’etivert. that has 
the function or power of ejecting ; pertaining to an 
eject. Eje*ctivdly adp, 

|| Ejectammta pi 1863. 

I pi of L. ejedamentum, t ejedare.’] Ocol 
Substances ejected by eruptive forces. 
Ejection (fd^e'kjhn). 1566. [ad. L. ejec- 
iionem ; see Eject v ,'] t * The action of casting 
out from within. Formerly spec, in Phys, 161:3. 
b, concr. Something ejected; spec, by a volcano 
1654. 3, Expulsion from a place or position ; 

also from office or possessions ; f exile (rare) 
1566. tS'. •«« Echole 3, 1603. 

t, E. of ashes 1813, of gas Stokks. 2. Exorciime 
(that is to say, of e. of Devills by Conjumtion) Hoesis. 
Ejectment (jTdge'ktm&it). 1567. [f. Eject 
V, +-MENT.] I. L.aw. The act or process ot 
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ejecting a person from his holding ; hence, more 
widely, — Ejection 2, 3. ‘An action at law 

whereby a person ousted or amoved from an 
estate for years may recover possession thereof ’ 
(Tomlins) ; the original writ in this action 1697. 
13. pi. [after L. ejectamenta.'\ Things cast up or 
out. Sir T. Browne. 

Ejector (id^e-ktoi), 1640. [See -OR.] I. 
gen. One who ejects {ht. and Jlg.)\ spec, in Law, 
one who ejects a person from his holding. 3. 
Any portion of machinery, etc. which ejects ; 
e.g. an appliance for discharging empty cartridge 
cases from a fire-arm ; etc. Also attrih. 

2. E.-cottdenser (steam-engine), a form of condenser 
worked by the exhaust steam from the cylinder, 
tEjala*tion. 1619. [ad. L. ejulaiioneni.'] 
Wailing, lamentation -1708. 

Eke (fk), sb. Now dial. [O^.daca :-~OTeiit. 
^aukon-, f. same root as Eche v.'] i. An ad- 
dition. In OE., A reinforcement (of troops). 
2. spec. a. A tag to a bell-rope; also attrib. 1549. 
b. A cylinder on which a beehive is placed to 
add to Its capacity 1857. 

Eke (rk), V. ME. [partly f. prec. ; partly 
north, f. Eche t/.] i. tmns. To increase, add 
to. Also absol. Now dial, ta. To add. Also 
absol. --1733. 

X. Some patch'd dog-hole ek’d with ends of wall 
Pope. Phr. Tc e. out: to supplement (const, with): 
esp, to make to last, or to suffice, by additions, by 
economy, by makeshifts, or the like. 

Eke (fk), adv. arch, [Com. Tent. : OE. 
dac\ perh. from Eke v.'\ Also, too, moreover; 
in addition. 

E. therto he was right a mery man Chaucer. 
Ekebergite. 1822. [f. Sw. traveller Eke- 
Mill. A variety of scapolite. 
tE‘ke-name. ME. [f. Eke -f Name.] An 
additional name, a Nickname, q. v. -1483. 
Eking* (Pkig), vbL sb. ME. [f. Eke i. 
The action of Eke v, 3. An augmentation 
ME. 3. Naut. a. * A piece of wood fitted . . 
to make good a deficiency in length, as the end 
of a knee or the like.’ b. 'The carved work 
under the lower part of the quarter-piece, at the 
aft part of the gallery.' Smyth. 

-el, szejix 1 , repr. OE. -ek, -ela, -ele (OTeut. 
'^-ilo, etc.) ; in mod.Eng. retained only after v, 
til, ch, n, as in hovel, brothel, etc. See -LE. 

-el, stiffix^, a. OF. -el (mod.F, usu, -eau), 
-elk, repr. L. -ello-, -ella - ; used to form dimi- 
nutives, as (from the masc. -el), kmttel, etc.; 
(from the fern, -elk) chapel, etc. 

3. In Eng. wds. adapted from Fr., -el may also 
stand for hY. -el : — L. -ali- (see -al), as in vowel\ 
for Fr. -eil : — L. -icido- (see-CLE), as in apparel', 
or for Fr. -il : — L. -ik, as in kennel, 

Ela (^-la'). Now //zxA 1580. [f. E-f La.] 
Mus, The highest note of Guido’s scale. Often 
as a type of something ‘ high-flown ’. 
hy God-a-mercy . . this is a note above E La Scott. 

Elaborate (risc'bSr^Jl). 1581. [ad. L. ela- 
boratus; see next,] 
tA. as pa, ppU. « Elaborated. 

B. as adj, I. Produced by labour ; also — 
Elaborated. Obs. or arch. 1592. 3. Worked 
out minutely; highly finished 1621, Aho transf, 
of persons : Painstaking 1649. 

a. An e. letter Davknant, contrivance Darwin, 
study Mokuw. iransf. An e. Collector 1728. 

Hence Ela^borate-ly adv., -ness. 

Elaborate (/loe'b^r^it), v, 1607, [f. L. ela- 
borat-, elaiorare, i, e out -f- laborare to Labour. ] 
X. 'Fo produce or develop by labour; to work 
out in detail 16x1. 3. iransf. Of nature, etc. : 

To produce from elements or sources ; to fashion 
or develop; also, to transmute into a developed 
product x6o7. 

*. The objects of landscape may be either elabo- 
rated or suggested Ruskin. ^ a. Honey ..Is elaborated 
by the Bee Bovck. The animal spirits are elaborated 
from, the blood Bkrkkmsy. 

Hence Ela^borated ///, a, worked up : worked out 
in detail, finely wrought, etc. Ela*borative a, that 
has the property of elaborating. Ela'borator. 
Elaboration (iflasbor^i'/cn). 1578. fad. late 
L. elaboratiomm,] x* The process of elaborat- 
ing (see Elaborate p, x) ; the state of being 
elaborated x6i3. »• The production hy natural 
agencies of chemical substances from their ele- 
ments or sources ; spec, in Ehjis* the formation 
of animal or vegotaMo tissues, or the process of 
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assimilation of alimentary substances after their 
reception into the body 1578, 3, concr, 1765. 

^ I. The e. of his [Virgil’s] verse Gladstone. 2, Milk 
IS a chyle which,. has received but a light E. 1677. 
3. Science is an e Dove. 

Elaboratory (i-lse-bSiatari). 1652. [as if 
ad. L. *elaboratonum^ = Laboratorv, Now 
Hist. Also transf. 

iransf. The functions of leaves are to . . act as 
elaboratories 1845. 

Elseo-, comb. f. Gr. ekaiov oil (properly 
olive-oil); as in Elaeopten(e (eb*,^'pt/'n), also 
ela- [Gr. ttttjvos volatile], the liquid part of a 
volatile oil, as dist. from stearoptene; etc. 
Elffiolite (zTr^bit). Also elao-. 1816. [f. 
Gr. €Aa/oi/ + -LiTE.] Min. A variety of nephe- 
lite occurring massive, or in large crystals, and 
having a greasy lustre. 

Elaic (/l.f*ik), <3!. 1845. [irreg. f. as prec. + 
-ic.l ^ Chem. ~ Oleic. 

Eiaidic (ek|i*dik), a. 1865. [f. as prec. + 
-idicL\ Chem. Designation of an acid C18H34O2, 
derived from elaic (oleic) acid. So Eladdate, a 
salt of e. acid. £la*idin, a solid isomeric modi- 
fication of olein, produced by the action of ni- 
trous acid, 

Elain (n^i*n). i8io. [irreg, f. as prec. + 
-IN.] — Olein. 

tEIa*mp, V, [? f. E- pref. -h Lamp v.'] To 
shine forth. G. Fletcher. 

! |j £lail. x88o. [Fr. ; see next.] An impetuous 
rush (e,g. of troops) ; also (abstr.), ardour, dash. 
Elance (/la ns), v, ? Obs. 17x8. [ad. F. Plan- 
cer, f. L. ex + late L, lanceare, f. lancea Lance . ] 
trans. To launch ; to cast or throw (a lance or 
dart). Also Jig, Also in.tr. for refl. 

Thy unerring Hand elanc’d.. another Dart Prior. 
Eland (rland). 1786. [a. Du. eland elk, 

? ad. Lith. dlnis,'\ A very large S. Afr. Antelope 
[Boselaphus Oreas), much prized for its flesh. 
Also attrib, 

Elanet (edSnel). 1880. [app. f. mod.L. 
elanns (? ad. Fr. Hard) -f -ET.] A species of kite, 
Elanus melanopterus, 

Elao- : see El^eo-. 

Elapbine (e-lafoin), tz. 1835. [i.'L.elaphus, 
a. Gr. -f-iNE.j Belonging to or like the stag. 
llElapS (Jdteps). [mod.L. a. Gr. €\a\p corrupt 
var. of €AAo^ ; see Exxops.] A genus of veno- 
mous S. African garter snakes. 

Elapse (/Ise'ps), v. 1644. [f. L. elaps-^ 
elabi\ see Lapse, j i. intr. Of time: To slip 
or glide away, expire. (Perfect tenses occas. 
with be.) fa. trans. To suffer to pass by -1709. 
tS. intr. To lapse -1769. 

X. Fouiteen months were now elapsed 1792. 

Ela'pse, jA 1677. [t. prec. vb.] I. 
A flowing out or away ; also fig, 3. Lapse, 

slmping away 1793. So fEla’pslon (lare). 
fElaTgement. [Cf. Fr. Eargir."] =* En- 
largement. H. More. 

Elasmobrancbi (/Ise’zmtibrsegk). 1872. 
[Shortened f. mod.L. elasmobraiichii, f. Gr. 
iKaanbs metal beaten out 4 - Pphyx^a. gills.] Zool. 
One of the Elasmobranchii or Chondropterygii, 
a class of fishes marked by the cartilaginous 
nature of the bones, and the absence of sutures 
in the cranium, as the Shark, Sturgeon, Ray, 
etc. Also attrih. or adj. var. Elasmobramcliiate, 
Elastance (/Ise'stans). 1890, [irreg, f,- 
Elastic + -ance.] Ekctr, The capacity of a 
dielectric for opposing an electric charge or dis- 
placement. 

Elastic (i'lae-stik). 1653. [ad, mod.L. elas- 
ticus, a. Gr. f. IXa- stem of ^Aau- 

vmr to drive.] 

A. adj, tx. Pertaining to, causing, or charac- 
terized by, spontaneous expansion. Now 
merged in 3. -1660. a. That spontaneously 
resumes its normal bulk or shape after contrac- 
tion, dilatation, or distortion by external force. 
Also of motions, forces, etc. : Characteristic of 
an elastic body. 1674. ^,fig. Not permanently 
or easily depressed ; buoyant 1778. a* Pf- 
That can be stretched without permanent altera- 
tion of size or shape 1781. ^,fig. Flexible, ac- 
commodating 1859. t4. Propulsive. Black- 

MORE. 

H. His e. bow CowriCR, Phr, B, limit ; the extent 
to which the particles of a body may be relatively 


displaced without fracture or other permanent altera- 
tion. E. fluids: still often used spec, for gases, 
though the mod. definition applies perfectly to liquids, 
h. This e. little urchin Carlyle. 3. fig. A very e. 
conscience. Phr. E. tissue (Anat.) : a variety of 
areolar or connective tissue. ^E. gum [ = Fr. gomme 
ilastigue\ : india-rubber. E. web : cloth woven with 
india-rubber threads so as to stretch. E. boots : boots 
with elastic web at the sides. 

B. sb. Elastic cord or string, usually woven 
with india-rubber 1663. 

Hence tEla’stical a. elastic. Ela'stically adv. 
Ela'Stiem. 1878. [See -in.] ' The sub- 
stance composing the elastic fibres of connective 
tissue ’ [Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

Elasticity (/-, el&sti’siti). 1664. [See-ixy.] 
I. The quality of being elastic (see Elastic A. 
I, 2). 3. Capacity for resisting or overcom- 
ing depression 167S ; fiiexibility, accoramodat- 
ingness 1858, 

I. The e. or tension of steam Mrs. Somerville. 
The e. of the spine Darwin. 2 Our old men have 
lost the e. of youth Jowett. There is no c, in a 
mathematical fact O. W. Holmes. 

Elastin (/las-stin). 1875. = Elasticin. 
(Syd, Soc. Lex.) 

Elate (flei t), a. ME, [ad. 'L.elatus, pa. pple, 
of efferre.'] f i. Lifted [rare) 1730. 8. fig, a« 
Exalted, lofty ME. b. Of persons : In high 
spirits, exultant, flushed (with success, etc. ) 1647. 

I. With upper lip e., he grins Fenton. 2. a. A 
fortune more e. 1610. Of an e. spirit Selden. h. An 
army e. with victory Clarendon. 

Ela*te, V. 1578. [f. L. elat- ppl. stem ; see 
prec. ] ti. trans. To lift on high, elevate -1772. 
Also fig. 3, To exalt the spirits of; to stimu- 
late, excite ; also, to make proud. Also absol, 
1619. 

I. Sometimes they e. a finger, smile and pray to 
Mahomet Sir T. Herbert. 2. Elated with the glory 
of Martyredome 1619. The wine .. elateth me Longf. 
Hence Ela*ted-ly adv., -ness. fEla’tement, 
elatedness. Ela*ter ‘j, one who or that which elates. 
ElaterS (e'lataj). 1653. [a. mod.L., a. Gr. 
kXar-rjp one who or that which drives.] f i. The 
expansive property inherent in air or gases; 
hence, = ‘ spring ', * elasticity Alsoj^^'*. 3. 
Zool. Linnaeus’ name for the family Elateridx 
of beetles, possessing the power of springing 
upward from a supine position in older to fall 
on their feet; also, a beetle of this family, a skip- 
jack 1802. 3. Bot. An elastic spiral Mamenti 

or elongated cell, serving to disperse the spo- 
rules when ripe, as in certain Liverworts, Horse- 
tails, etc. 1830. 

I. Persons . . having the e. or spring of their own 
natures to^facilitate their iniquities Sir T. Browne. 
Elaterin (/Ise terin). Also elatine. 1830. 
[f. Elate RIUM+ -IN, J Chem. The active prin- 
ciple of Elaterium (CgoHagOj). 
fEla'terist. 1661. [f. Elater 2 + -ist.] One 
who explains certain phenomena as due to 
Elatery -1674. 

Elaterite (/Ise'teroit). 1826. [f. Elater 2 
-f--ITE. ] Min. A brown hydrocarbon, usually 
soft and elastic like india-rubber ; elastic bitu- 
men. 

llElateritim (elfit!a*riz?m). 1578. [a. L., ad. 
(ir. iKarrjpiOV, f. cAa- stem of eAavytiv to drive.] 

■f I, A purgative. 3. A precipitate from the 
juice of the Squirting Cucumber {Ecballium 
agreste, Momordica Elaterium), acting as a 
drastic purgative and emetic 1578. ts* = 
Elater 2. (Diets.) 

Elaterometer (flseter^-m/tsi). [ad. Fr. 
ilaUromUre\ cf. Elater 2. ] An instrument for 
indicating the pressure of confined air or steam, 
Knight. 

fE-latery. 1653. [f. Elater 2 + -y.] The 
elastic force of the air “I676. 

Elation (i'ltfi'Jon). [ME, elacion, ad. OF., 
ad. L. dationem ; see Elate a.) f i . (after L.) 

a. Lifting, b. Carrying out {e. g, of a dead body) 
[rare), -1697. 3. Elevation of mind arising from 
success, etc.; pride, vainglory ME. 3, Eleva- 
tion of spirits. (The usual current sense.) X750. 

b. with an and pi 1870, 

9 . Riches exposes a Man to. .a foolish E. of Heart 
Adoisom. 3. These praises give me but very little 
E. Foster, 

Ela*tive, a, rare. 1595, [as if ad. L. *ek- 
tkmsi] That elates (ill aniyf/.). 
fElayl (edtftil). 1805. [f. Gr. lAafe an olive- 
tree 41^X7.] Chem, Ethvxene. 
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Elbow (eilwa), [Com. Teut. : OE. ^Inboga 
OTeut. ^alitto-bogon-,i^ ^alirtd arm (see Ell) 
^Hogon- bending « Bow sb.^] i. The bend 
of the arm ; the outer part of the joint at the 
bend of the arm. tb. The analogous part 
in the shoulder or hock of quadrupeds -1789. 
a. transf. Anything resembling an elbow, a. 
A sharp bend in the course of a river, road, etc. 
1591, b. A forward or outward projection 1626, 
c. Meek. An angle in a tube, etc. ; a piece of 
piping bent at an angle to join two long straight 
pieces 1777. d. Arch. The upright side which 
flanks any panelled work, as in windows below 
the shutters, etc, (Gwilt) ; the projections on 
the side of stalls (Parker), fa. transf. An arm 
of a chair, made to rest the elbow -1784. 

I. A pair of Gloves Up to his Elbows Etheredge. 
z. a. The elbows of serpentine rivers H. Walpole. 
3. A great Chair with elbows 1679, 

Phrases. At the elbovj{s\ very near; in close atten- 
dance ; also fg, E, tn the hawse (Naut.J ; a cross in 
the hawse, when a ship, being moored in a tideway, 
swings twice the wrong way- To he out at elhotu{s: 
to have a coat worn out at the elbows, to be ragged, 
poor, in seedy condition. 

aitrib. and Comb., as e.-cushzon, etc. ; also e.-ebair, 
a chair with elbows (see 3) ; -grease (joc.), vigorous 
rubbing; hard physical labour of any kind; -joint, 
(«) the hinge-joint connecting the fore and the upper 
SLzmi (b) =Elbow 2c; -piece, (a.) a piece of armour 
covering the juncture of the plates meeting at the e. ; 
(< 5 ) a piece of tubing forming an e. ; -room, room to 
move one’s elbows ; hence, free scope. 

Elbow (e*lb(?n)^ zj. 1605. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
trans. To thrust with the elbow; to jostle; also 
fg. Also with of, out of ta. absol. and intr. 
To push right and left with the elbow; also fig. 
-18%. 3. qn^si^-irans. To make (one’s way) 

by elbowing 1833. 4- intr. To go out of the 

direct way, zigzag 1804. 5. ' To jut out in 

angles ’(J.). 

X. Must our Sides be elbowed, our Shins broken 
X710. They [the Dutch] would e. our own Aldermen 
oflf the Royal Exchange Macaulay. 3. To e. his 
into the bank 1833. 

Elbowed (eflboud),^//. a. 1825. [f. Elbow 
sb. +• -ED*.] a. Having elbows or bends, b. 
Provided with elbow-rests, as a seat, c. Bent 
into the shape of an elbow. 
llElchee (edtjf). Also elclii, eltchi. 1828. 
[Turk. zUM * from £l a (nomad) tribe, hence the 
r^resentative of the 7 / ' ( Y. ). ] An ambassador. 
Eld (eld), sb. [OE. ^/do (abstr. sb. f. a/dj in 
WS. ta/d, Old j< 5 .).] i. The age of a person. 
"Now dial t2. Full age; majority -1529. 3. 

Old age OE. -fb. Old men; senate, aristo- 
cracy -1592. 4. Antiquity, the olden time ME. 
t5. A secular period ->1513. 

X. Gamelyn, that yon^ was of elde ME. 3. Who 
scorns at e., peeks off his own young hairs B. Jons. 
4. Lands that contain the monuments of E. Byron. 
Eld (eld), a, poet, and a7xh. 1619. [repr. 
ME. eld[e, OE. (WS.) eald (see Old).] = 
Old, q.v. 

fEld, vJ [repr. OE. (WS.) ea/d/an (:— type 
*aid6jan), f. eald, Old.] To grow or make 
old. ME. only. 

fEld, [OE. ildan OTeut. ^aldjan, f. 
*aldo^ Old.] trans. and intr. To defer, delay 
-ME. 

Elder (e-ldai), sb."^ [OE. ettmrn ; cf. MLG. 
ellem, elderne, elhorn, etc. j r. A low tree or 
shrub, Sambucus nigra (N.O. Caprifoliacedc), 
called, for distinction, the Common or Black- 
berried Elder ; bearing umbcl-like corymbs of 
white flowers. The young branches are full of 
pith, 9. Extended to other species of the 
genus Sambucusi in N, America applied chiefly 
to S. canadensis, h. In names of plants super- 
ficially resembling the Elder, as Dwarf D., 
Goutweed (Mgopodium Podagraria)', Marsh 
or Marish E, ; etc, 

I. My heart of E. Merry W. u. iil, 30. *. Dwarf 

E., Ground E., Dog E, iS. Ebuhs) a DANawoRr. 

aiinb. and Comb., as c.-berry, the fruit of the c, ; 
•gun, a pop-gun made of a hollow shoot of c. ; -moth. 
Ur^Uryx Samhucaia. 

Elder (eddai), a. andy^.2 [OE. (fem. 
arm neut, eldre) i— OTeut, ^anhuon-, regularly 
f. ^alich, OE. aid (WS. eam, OLD,] ^ ^ 

A. adf The comparative aegree of Old a . ; 
formerly the mod. Older, but now diffe- 
rentiated. 1. That has lived or existed longer; 
senior. Now used without than, chiefly as de- 
noting the senior of two; otherwise arch, fat. 


Of longer standing, prior ; senior -1800, 
Ancient, earlier, former ME. 

X. The said Wil. Rycroft yelder 1478. How much 
more e. art thou then thy lookes Merck. V. iv. L 251. 
E. statesman, in Japan, one of \hsigenro (‘ old men *) 
retired statesmen and nobles who are consulted by the 
Emperor ; also transf, a. An e. title 1642. Phr. E. 
hand (Cards) : the first player. 3. The giant race of 
e. times Southey. 

B. sb. An elder person (AV. and fig.), ti. A 
parent [cf. mod.G. eltern ph] ; a forefather ; 
hence, a predecessor. Usu. in pL -1557. 2. 

One who is old or older, a senior. Usu. in pi. 
ME. 3. A member of a senate, governing body 
or class, consisting of men (supposed to be) 
venerable for age. Now chiefly Hist. ME. 4 
Eccl. = Presbyter 1526. b. In the Presbyterian 
churches, one of a class of lay officers who, with 
the minister, compose the Session, and manage 
the church affairs. 

a. I know my duty to my elders Tam. Shr. ii. 7. 
^ The reverend elders nodded o’er the case Pope. 4. 
That thou . . shuldest ordeyne elders in every citie 
Tindale Titus i. 5. 

Edderling. rare. 1606. [See -ling.] fi 
Contemptuously for Elder sbP 4. 2. An elder- 
Ij^erson 1863. 

Elderly (e-ldaili), a. r6ii. [f. Elder a. -r 
-LY^.] I. Somewhat old, verging on old age. 
3. Of or pertaining to an elderly person 1674. 

X. E- Fops, and superannuated Coquets Budgell. 

Eldem (eidsin), a.^ ME. [f. Elder a. - 
-EN.] 1 1. Elderly -1818. 2. Belonging to 
earlier times (arch.) ME. 

Eldem(e-ld3Jn), 1843, [f. Elder .r^.l + 
-EN.] Made of elder. 

Eldership (eddoijip). 1549. [f. Elder a. 
and ^ 3 . 2+ -SHIP.] X. The position of being 

elder; seniority. a. The office of elder in a 
church; the body of elders; a presbytery 1577. 

1. My claim to her by E. I prove Dryden, 

Eldest (eldest), a. superl. [OE. ^ldest{a, 

superl. of OE. aid (WS. eald), Old; see Elder 
a.\ ti. Most aged. Also absol. (quasi-J^.) 
Replaced by Oldest. -1611. 3. First-born, or 

oldest surviving. Also quasi-jA OE. 3. Earli- 
est; most ancient {arch.) OE. 

2. The Erie of Ruttlandes eldyste daughter 1536. 3. 
The primall e. curse Haml. ni. iii. 37. Phy. E. hand 
(Cards) : the first .player ; the right of playing first. 
fE-ldfather. [OE. (WS.) ealdfseder, f. eald. 
Eld a. + Father ; cf. Ger. altvater ancestor.] 
I. A grandfather ; a forefather -1460. a. A 
father-in-law -1634. 

Edding’. Now dial. ME. [a. ON. elding, 
f. eldr fire.] Fuel. 

Eddmother. Now dial. [OE. (WS.) eald- 
7 ?iMor\ see Eldfather.] fi. A grandmother 
-ME, a. A mother-in-law; also, a stepmother 
ME. 

(I El Dorado (eddoia-d<7). 1596. [Sp. ; «Uhe 
gilded ’.] A fictitious country (or city) abounding 
in gold, believed by the Spaniards to exist upon 
the Amazon within the province of Guiana. 
Also fig. 

Unspoil’d Guiana, whose great Citie Geryon's Sons 
Call El Dorado Milt. P. L. xi, 411. 

Eldress(e*ldrtis). 1640. [f. Elder 2] A 
female Elder. 

Eldritch (eddritf, edritj), a. Sc. 1508. 
[?conn. w. Elf.] Weird, unnatural, hideous. 
Eleatic (elz,3e-tik). 1695, [f. L. Ehatkus, 
f. Blea, an ancient Greek city m S.W. Italy.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Elea or its inhabitants ; 
spec, of the philosophy of Xenophanes, Parme - 1 
Hides, and ^eno, who lived or were born there. 1 

The dialectical movement emanated . . from the E, 
school Grotk. Hence £lea*ticism. 

B. sb. An Eleatic philosopher. 

Elecampane (edfkaerap^Jm). 1533, [corrupt 
,d. med.L, enula («-cI.L. tnula) campana. The 


ad. 

adj. campana prob. means ‘growing in the 
fields \] X. A perennial composite plmtUnula 
mUniurn), with large yellow radiate flowers 
and bitter aromatic leaves and root; formerly 
used as a tonic and stimulant, a. A sweetmeat 
flavoured with the root of this plant x8o6. 3. 

atirih. 1610, 

». I don’t know how he spent it except in hard- 
b^e and alycompaine Thackiray, 

Elect (ile*kt). ME, [ad. 3L. electus, eUgereI\ 
A* adj. X. Picked out, chosen; adso, chosen 
by preference; select Also absol. a. spec, in 


Theol. Chosen by God, esp. for eternal life. 
Often absol. 1526. 3, Chosen to an office or 

dignity. Now usually. Chosen, but not installed 
in office. 1643. 

X. The e. o' th’ Land Hen. VI//, 11. iv. 60. z. The 
blessed Spirits e. Milt. P.L. hi. 136. 3. The Bishop 
e, Ayliffe. So The bride e. (mod.). 

B. sb. fi. One of the elect (see A. 2) -1646. 
fa. One that has been chosen for an office or 
function; often spec. bishop e. (see A. 3) -1709. 

X. Saule.. was an e. 1584. a. Johne Guthre, e. of 
Ross 1491. 

Elect (zTe’kt), x. Pa. t. and pple. elected. 
1494. [f. stem; see prec.] '\x,tra7is. 

To pick out, choose. Also absol. -1802. a. 
To choose in preference to an alternative. In 
legal use often absol. 1509. 3* To choose by 

vote for any office or position 1494. 4* Phcol. 
Of God : To choose as recipients of favour, esp. 
of eternal life. Also absol. 1617. 

I. I Hen. V/, IV. i. 4. z. The daughter. .was. .in- 
competent to e. to take the estate as land or money 
J. Powell. He must therefore e. Cruise. 3. They 
resolved to e. an Inter-Rex Tindal. 

Hence Ele'ctable a. able or qualified to be elected. 
Ele ctee*, one chosen or elected. 
fEle'Ctant. [ad. L. electaniem.l One who 
has power of choosing. Tucker. 

Electary, var. of Electuary. 
fEle-ctic, bad f. Eclectic. 

Election (zTe-kJsn). ME. [a. OF., ad. L. 
electionem.'] 1, The action of choosing for an 
office, dignity, or position ; usually by vote. b. 
spec. The choice by popular vote of members of 
a representative assembly, e.g. the blouse of 
Commons 1648. a. The exercise of deliberate 
choice ME. ; fthe faculty of discriminative se- 
lection -1602. 3. Theol. The exercise of God’s 
sovereign will in prefen ingsome of His creatures, 
esp. as recipients of eternal life ME, f b. concr. 
The body of the elect [rare) 1611. 4. Astrol. 

The selection of times as fit for any particular 
business; a time so selected. Now J/ist. ME, 
ts- The choosing of things for special purposes, 
as simples, etc. -1751. 

I. In a large society the e. of a monarch can never 
devolve to the wisest Gibbon. b. Phr. General e. ; 
a simultaneous e. of leprc.sentatives all over the 
country; opp. to by-election. z. Disseisins of in- 
corporeal hereditaments are only .at the c. and choice 
of the party injured Cruisu. 3. The c. of God went 
to the shepheid, not to the tiller of the ground Bacon. 
b. The e. hath obtained it /lorn. xi. 7. 5. An e, of 

apt words, and a 1 ight disposition of them Drydkn. 

aitnb, and Comb., as c.-address, etc. ; also e.-com- 
mittee, a committee formed to promote the c, of a 
particular candidate. 

Hence Ele*ctional a. relating to (astrological) 

. {rare). 

Electioneer (i'ledcjDnlo'jt), v. 1789. [f. 
Election + -ker.] uitr. 'To busy oneself in 
(political) elections. Ilcnce Ele'.ctioneeTer. 
Elective (/le-ktiv). 1530. [a. F. dlectifi -im; 
see Elect v, and -ive.] 

A. adj. X. Appointed by elccliou ; derived 
from or dependent on election, a. Having the 
power of election 1632. 3. Pertaining to elec- 

tion; based upon the principle of election id.p. 
t4* Pertaining to, or proceeding from, choice 
177^. t5. - Eclectic. H. More, 6. Of 

physical forces and agencies : Having a ten- 
dency to operate on certain objects in prefer- 
ence to others 1766. Also fig. 

X. E. Kings Rai.eigii. An e, sway Milt, z. An c. 
body Ln. Brougham. 3. The e, constitution of the 
new clergy of France Mackintosh, The K. Franchise 
Carlyle, a. E. actions Hobbes. 6. JPbr. E. of nity, 
also, formerly, e. attraction : a tendency to combine 
with some things and not with others. Light . . which 
has been sifted, .by c. absorption Tyndall. 
fB. sb. An elected representative (rare) 170X. 
Hence Ele*ctively adv, by choice. Elect! ’vity, 
the act or property of selection, 
fllElc'Cto. X609. [Sp. ; pa. pple. of to 
Elect.] A leader chosen by mutineers -X650. 
Elector (^le-ktw). 1467. [a. L.] x. One 
who has the right to vote in an election, b. 
spec. In Great Britain and Ireland, one who has 
the parliamentary vote; in U.S., one of those 
chosen by the several states to elect the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, a. One of the Princes 
of Germany formerly entitled to take part in the 
election of the Emperor X529. Hence Ele^ctor- 
sMp, the state or condition of an e. 

Electoral (nc'ktdrtl). 1675, [Sec -al.] 
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ELECTORATE 

A. adj. I. Relating to, composed of, or hold- 
ing rank as, electors. *[13 .=* Elective i 
(rare) 1849. 

I. Austria had. .friends in the e. college S. Austin. 
tB. sb, « Elector -1707. 

Hence Elextorally adv, with reference to 
electors or elections. 

Electorate (i'le'ktor*^). 1675. [See -ate 1.] 
1. The dignity of a German Elector. h. The 
dominions of an Elector. 3, The whole body 
of electors 1879. So f Elect ora*lity (in sense 1) 
(rare). 

Electorial (/lektod'rial). 1790. [See-iAL.] 
= Electoral. 

tEle*ctral, a, 1673. electrum amber.] 
= Electrical -1708. 

tEle*ctre. Also electar. ME. [ad. L. electrum, 
ad. Gr. i^Ke/erpov amber, etc.] i. An alloy of 
gold and silver; also attrib, -1656. 3. Amber. 
Also attrib. -1632. 

Electress (rfe'ktres). Also ele*ctoress. 
1618. [See -ESS.] I. The wife of a German 
Elector of the Empire. 3. A female elector 1869. 
Electric (/le’ktrik). 1646, [ad. mod.L. 
eleciricus, f. L. electrum, Gr. ijKeKTpov amber; 
see -IC.] 

A. adj. I, Possessing the property (first ob- 

served m amber) of developing electricity, b. 
Charged with electricity. 3. Of the nature of, 
or pertaining to, electricity; producing, pro- 
duced by, or operating by means of, electricity 
1675. 3. /^r-1793- — — 

1. By Electrick bodies, I conceive.. such as con- 
veniently placed unto their objects attract all bodies 
palpable Sir T. Browne. 2. S’lom e. fire (= jduid) . . 
spirits may be kindled Franklin. 3. The e. flash, 
that from the melting eye Darts the fond question 
Coleridge. 

Phr. e. arc, the luminous electrified space between 
the points of two electrodes through which a current 
of electricity is passing; e. atmosphere, the space 
round clectricaf bodies within which they manifest 
their special properties ; e. chair, a chair used for 
electrocution ; e. charge, circuit (see the sbs.) ; e. 
current, the flow of electricity through a conducting 
body from the positive to the negative pole, or from 
a high to a low potential ; e. eel = Gymnotus ; e. 
fishes, certain fishes that can give electric shocks ; 
e. fluid, Franklin’s term for a (supposed) all-pervading 
fluid, the cause of electricity ; e. force, the force with 
which electricity tends to move matter : e. ray = 
Torpedo : e. resistance, opposition to the passage 
of an e. current ; e. spark, the luminous discharge 
from the conductor of an electrical machine to a 
pointed body presented to it ; e. tension, the stiain 
or pressure exerted upon a dielectric in the neigh- 
bourhood of an electrified body. 

Also, in names ot instruments for developing, mea- 
suring, illustrating, or applying electricity, and of 
machines, etc. actuated or controlled by electricity, as 
in e, clock, governor, heater, railway, ielegrajfh, etc. 
('ice these sbs.); c. battery (see Battery); e. 
candle, a fo» m of electric-light apparatus in which 
the carbon pencils are parallel and separated by a 
layer of plaster of Paris ; e. chimes, three bells sus- 
pended on a metal rod, rung by electricity; e. column, 
a form of the voltaic pile; e. harpoon, one in which 
a bursting charge is exploded by electricity; e. in- 
dicator, one indicating magnetic currents; e. log, 
a ship'.s log registering by electricity ; e. machine, 
usu. spec, a machine for developing frictional electri- 
city ; e, regulator, one for stopping or starting a 
machine by electro-magnetic circuit; e, switch, a 
commutator; e. wires, those of the electric telegraph. 

B, sb, 1, A substance in which the electric 
force can be excited and accumulated by friction 
1646. 3. Positive (negative) electrics : 5= electro- 
positive (-negative) substances 1842. 

Electrical (fle’ktrikal), a. 1635. [f. prec. 
+-AL. ) I. « Electric A. i, 3- Relating to 
or connected with electricity ; also, of the na- 
ture of electricity. (The mod. sense.) Also 
more usual than electric in electrical machine, 
electrical eel. 1747. ^775* 

3. The atmosphere becomes e. Sheridan, Hence 
Elextrically adv, {lit, andy%»;). 

Electridan (flek-, elektri*J^n). 1751. [See 
-lAN.J One who studies, or is vensed in, elec- 
tricity; one who deals with electrical apparatus. 
Electricity (i*Iek-, elektri'slti). 1646. [f. 
Electric + -ITT. '] i. In early use, The pro- 
perty (first observed in amber) of attracting 
light bodies when excited by friction; also, the 
state of excitation producea by friction. Sub- 
seq., the name given to the common cause of 
this phenomenon and of many others, e.g. the 
electric spark, lightning, the galvanic current, 
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Franklin considered to be a 
subtle fluid diffused through all bodies, which, 
when in excess^ of the normal, constituted 
^ positive electricity ’, when in defect, ‘ negative 
electricity'. The view now current is that 
electricity is a peculiar condition of the mole- 
cules of a body or of the ether surrounding 
them, developed by friction, etc. (see below) ; 
but the term ‘ electric fluid * is still in popular 
use. t79i‘ 3- The branch of electricity 

which deals with the nature and phenomena of 
electrical action 1734. 

I. E. may be called into activity by mechanical 
power {-frictional e.), by chemical action {- gal- 
vanic e.), by heat ( = thermal e.), and by magnetic 
influence .?.) Mrs. Somerville, a. The 

natural e. of youth Lowell. 

Phrases. With adjs. denoting (a) the source or mode 
of production, as frictional, galvanic, induced, 
thermal, vital, voltaic-, ( 3 ) the place of develop, 
ment, as animal, atmospheric, organic-, (c) the 
quality, as active, constant, free, negative, positive. 
Vitreous, resinous e.-. older S3monyms for positive 
and negative electricity, which were first observed as 
resulting from the friction of glass and of resinous 
bodies respectively. 

Electricize j /^leiktrisai-z). v. rare. [See 
-izl.] &= ETeCTRIFT 

Ele*ctric ya. gen. Light pro- 

duced by^ectricai aetjonf b. spec. The same 
as used for illumination. It is commonly pro- 
duced by the incandescence of a metallic or 
carbon filament, or by the arc formed by the 
passing of electricity between two carbon points. 
Electrification (Tle:ktrifik^*Jhn). 1748. [f. 
Electrift vl] The act of electrifying, or the 
state of being charged with electricity. 
Electrify (fle‘ktrifai),z^. 1747. [LElec- 
TR-ic-f--(i)FY.] I, trans. To charge with elec- 
I tricity, or pass the electric current through ; to 
subject to an electric shock or current, b. To 
introduce electric power into (railways, etc.) 
1900. ^.Jlg. To startle, rouse, excite, as though 
with an electric shock 1752. 

*. To e. the body 1796, quicksilver Sir J.Herschel. 
2. Those heights of courage which e. an army and 
ensure victory Burkb. An audience is electrified 
Emerson. 

fElectrine, a. 1677. [See Electrum + 
-INE.I I. Resembling what exists in amber, 
electric. H, More. a. Made of Electrum. 
Electrize (Tie^ktraiz), v. 1746. [f. Elec- 
tr-ic +■ -IZE.] = Electrify. Hence fElec- 
trixable a. Elextriza’tion. 

Electro (fle’ktri?), sb. or v. coUoq. 1864. 
Short for a. Electro-plate v.. Electro- 
plating vU. sb. ; b. Electrotype sb. and v. 
Electro- (Tle'ktr^?), comb. f. Gr. T^XmTpov, 
taken as meaning " electricity hence : 

Ele ctroballi'stictf., relating to the art of tim- 
ing by electricity the flight of projectiles. 
Ele ctro-bio'scopy [see Bio~ k-scopy], the ex- 
amination of an animal body by means of a 
galvanic current, to discover muscular contrac- 
tions as evidence of life. Elextro-ca’pillary a, , 
having reference to the influence of electricity 
on capillary tubes under certain conditions. 
Elextro-che’mic, -al a., pertaining to electricity 
and chemistry jointly. Elextro-cbro’nograph, 
an instrument for recording electrically exact 
instants of time. Elextro-depo'sit v., to deposit 
by means of electricity; hence -depo’sit, -de- 
posPtion, this process; -depositor, one who 
does this. Elc ctro-fa*sion, the fusion of metals 
by means of electricity. Elextro-gemesis [see 
Genesis], the state of tetanoid spasm that 
supervenes in the muscles highly stimulated by 
galvanism, when the current is withdrawn; so 
Elextroge’nic a., pertaining to electro-genesis. 
Elextro-giddz'., to gild by means of an electric 
current ; hence -gidding vbl. sL, -gilt ppl, adj. 
Elextro-kine'tic a. [see Kinetic], having 
reference to electricity in motion, Elextro- 
ma*««age, kneading the body or a limb with 
a combined roller and small galvanic machine. 
Elextro-metadlurgy, the application of electro- 
lysis to the deposition of thin coatings of metals ; 
hence -metalluTgic,-al a. Elextro-mu’scular 
a.i having reference to the relations between 
electricity and muscular contraction. Elextro- 
ne’gatlve a., pertaining to, or producing, nega- 
tive electricity. Elextro-pathodogy^the science 
of morbid conditions as revealed by electricity. 


electromotion 

Ele'ctro-po’lar a., applied to a cylindrical con- 
ductor when, on being electrified by induction, 
the ends become polar. Elextro-po'sitive a., 
pertaining to, or producing, positive electricity, 
EIe*ctropu*ncture * Galvanopuncture. 
Ele:ctrosynthe*tic a., causing chemical com- 
position by means of the galvanic current ; hence 
Ele ctrosynthe’tically adv. Ele ctro-tele*- 
graphy — electric telegraphy ; hence Ele ctro- 
tedegraphic a. Ele ctro-therapeu’tics, the 
treatment of disease by electricity. Ele ctro- 
the’rapy [ Gr. Bepancia healing] = electro-thera- 
peutics. Ele ctro-theTmancy, also Elextro* 
thermy fas if ad. Gr. -Beppial, the science of 
the electricity developed by heat. Elextroti nt 
[cf. Aquatint], a mode of engraving, the design 
being drawn on copper-plate and transferred by 
means of an electric bath. Ele ctro-vi*tal a., 
having reference to the relations of electricity 
and the vital actions ; hence Elextro-vi’talism, 
Electro-biology (Ylesktr^?/ b3i}p*16d5i) . 1849, 
[f. prec. + Biology.] i. = Electro-physiology 
(see Electro-). 3. A form of hypnotism, in 
which unconsciousness was induced by causing 
the patient to gaze steadily at a small disk of 
zinc or copper; also, ‘ animal magnetism ' gene- 
rally 1850. Hence Elextrobiolo’gicAl a. 
Elextrobiodogist. 

Electrocute (i:le*ktr^kia^t), v. 1889. [f. 
Electro-, after Execute t;.] trans, 'To put 
to death by means of a powerful electric current. 
Hence Electrocution. 

Electrode (^le*ktr<Jad). 1834. [f. as prec. 4- 
-ode, ad. Gr. bbos. ] One of the poles of a gal- 
vanic battery. See Anode and Cathode. 
Electrodynamic, -al (He ktn;,d9inae*mik, 
-Sd), a. 1832. ff. as prec. 4* Dynamic.] Per- 
taining to the force excited by one magnetic 
current upon another. Hence Elextrodyna*- 
mics, the science of the mutual influence of 
electric currents. Ele ctrody*iiamism= 
dynamtes. Ele-xtro-dynamo ’meter, an instru- 
ment for measuring e. force. 

Electrograph. (fle'ktr^^graf). 1840. [f. as 
prec. 4 - Gr. -ypaepos that writes.] ti. An instru- 
ment for producing electrotypes. 3. An instru- 
ment for registering electrical conditions; the 
automatic record of an electrometer 1881. 
Electrolier (^lesktr^lpu). 1882. [f. Elec- 
tro-, after chandelier.^ A cluster of electric 
lamps. 

Electrology (7-,^ elektrpl^d^i). [f. as prec, 
+ -LOGY.] The science of electricity. Hence 
Electrolo’gic, -al a. 

Electrolysis (z-, elektrpdfsis). 1839, [f. 
Electro- 4- Gr. kvais; after Analysis.] i. 
Chemical decomposition by galvanic action; 
also, the science of this. 3. Surg. The break- 
ing up of tumours, also of calculi, by galvanic 
action 1867. 

Electrolyte (ile’ktrJbit). 1834. [f. as prec. 

4- Gr. \vt 6 s, f. \v€Lv to loose.] ' A body which 
can be or is being decomposed by Electro- 
lysis * (Syd. Soc, Lex.). Hence Elextrolytic, 
-al a. pertaining to, or capable of, electrolysis, 
Ele-xtrolytically adv. 

Electrolyze (i'le*ktr<yi3iz),z>. 1834. [fiprec., 
after analyze, etc.] trans. To treat by ELEC- 
TROLYSIS (senses i, 2). Hence Elextrolyzable 
a. capable of being electrolyzed. Elextro- 
lyza’tion, the process of electrolyzing. 

Electro-ma^et (ne:ktrtf,m2e*gnet). 1831. 
[f. Electro- + Magnet.] A piece of soft iron 
surrounded by a coil of wire, through which a 
current of electricity may be passed, rendering 
the iron temporarily magnetic. 

The first simple electro-magnet was made by 
Sturgeon (of Manchester] G. Prescott. 

Hence Ele=ctro-magne*tic, -al a. pertaining to 
electro-magnetism. Ele'ctro-magne'tically adv. 
Ele ctro-naagne'tics, the science of electro-magne- 
tism. EleXtro-ma’gnetlsm, the phenomena of the 
production of magnetism by the electric current; 
also, the influence of a magnet on the electric current. 

Electrometer (flek-, dektrp’mi'tsi). 1749. 
[f. as prec. -f Meter.] An instrument for de- 
termining the quality and quantity of electricity. 
Hence ElextromeTric, -al a. Electro’metry» 
measurement of electricity by the c. 
Electromotion (fleiktrt>im^« ’Jan). 1803. [f. 
as prec. + Motion.] The motion of a galvanic 
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current; also, recently, mechanical motion pro- 
duced by electricity. 

Electromotive (/lelctr^im^u-tiv). 1806- [f. 
Electro- + Motive a.] 

A. adf. Pertaining to electromotion. 

Phr. £, forct\ orig., the force exhibited in the 
voltaic battery ; in mod. use, the difference of potential 
which is the cause of electric currents. 

B. sh. [sdXQT\locomoiive.^ A locomotive engine 
with electricity for its motive power 1887. 

Electromotor (2le:ktr^?imJn-t3j). 1827. [f. 
as prec. + Motor.] 

A. Orig., a metal serving as a voltaic ele- 
ment. In mod. use, a machine for applying 
electricity as a motive power. 

B. ait rib, or adj. == ELECTROMOTIVE. 

11 Electron! (ite-ktr^^n). 1856. [a. Gr. 
rpov.] = Electrum 2. 

Electrons (rie*ktr^>n). 1891. [f.ELECTR(ic 
+ -a».] Physics. The smallest supposed com- 
ponent of matter, associated with (or consisting 
oO an invariable charge of negative electricity. 
Hence Electro*nic a. 

Electroptiorus (flek-, elektr^?*f6r»s). 1778, 
[mod.L., f. Electro- + Gr. -^dpos.] An in- 
strument, invented by Volta, for generating 
statical electricity by induction. Anglicized as 
Ele*ctrophore. 

Electroplate (i'le’ktr^pl^it), v. 1870. [f. 
Electro- + Plate.] irons. To coat wi th silver 
by electrolysis. Hence Ele*ctro-pla.ter, one 
who electroplates. Ele*ctro-pla ting vbl, sb. 
So Elextro-plate sb. the ware produced by 
electro-plating. 

Electroscope (i’le'ktr^?sk< 5 'up). 1824. [f. as 
prec. + Gr. -aiioiros,'] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the presence and quality of electricity. 
Hence Elextrosco’pic a. measured by the e. 
Electrostatic, -al (i'lesktr^jistse-tik, -al), a. 
1867. [f. as prec. + Static.] Pertaining to 
statical electricity. Plence Electrostatics, the 
theory of statical electricity. 

IlElectrotonus (flek-, elektr^p't^n^s). i860. 
[mod.L., 1 Electro- +Gr. rovos tension; see 
Tone,] The modified condition of a nerve 
subjected to a constant current of electricity. 
Anglicized as Elextrotone. So Elextroto^nic 

a. relating to or characterized by e. ; also applied 
by P’araday to the peculiar electrical state char- 
acteristic of a secondary circuit in the electro- 
magnetic field. Ele ctrotonixity, the condition 
produced by electro tonizing. Electro'tonize v. 
to produce e. 

Electrotype (ne‘ktr<?toip) . 1840. [f. as prec. 
+ Type.] i, A copy of a thing formed by the 
deposition of copper on a mould by galvanic 
action; also attrib. 3. The process of electro- 
typing 1840. 

x. An e. seal 1840. E. cuts 1880. a. The E. in 
America 1840. 

Ele-ctrotype, v. 1847. [f. prec, sb.] tra7is. 
To copy in electrotype. Also fig. lienee 
Elextroty:per. Elextrotypist. 

Electmm (i'le*ktr;»m). ME. [a.L.,ad. Gr. 
^X€Krpov.] ti. Amber -1794; ^ 1 ^° Xf- tears 
1591. a. Electee 1. Also aiirib. ME. 

b. Min. Native argentiferous gold containing 

from 20 to 50 per cent, of silver 1555, 3. An 

alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel Ure. 

j.ftff. It was her masters death That drew e. from 
her weeping eyes Green®, 

Eleeftpy (ne*ktiz2ki). ME. [ad. kle L. 
tUcinarium^ deciarium. (5th c,); cf. Gr. in- 
XiiKrbvj f. ijvXfixeiv to lick out] A medicine, 
consistingof a powder or other ingredient mixed 
with honey, jam, or syrup. Also fg. 
llEledone (eUdJhm*)* 1835. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
iXeUiVTj a kind of polypus,] A ceplmlopod of 
the tribe Qchpda. 

Eleemosynary (edfitim/^’sinM). 1630. [ad. 

medX, elumosynarius^ f, detmosym ; see Alms, ] 
adj, I. Of or pertaining to alms or alms- 
giving; charitable 1630, a. Supported by alms 
8* Of the nature of alms ; gratuitous i6ao. 
Those her eleemosbary acts Rksoon, *. The 
flock of e% doves HawTHORMit. 3. E, relief CBaoNTi, 
tB. ih u One who lives upon alms. Also Jig. 
-1673* a. Almoner (ran) -1809. 3, « 

Almonry 1688, Hence Eleemo*ayxuijri!Ly & d v 
charitably, by way of charity. 


Elegance (eiigans). 1510. [a. F. ddgance, 
ad. L. degantia\ see Elegant.] i.The state 
or quality of being elegant; refined grace or pro- 
priety ; tasteful correctness ; ingenious simpli- 
city, neatness : said of form, movement, man- 
ners, style, formulae, scientific demonstrations, 
etc. 3. concr. T hat which is elegant ; an instance 
or kind of elegance 1676. 

1. With untutored e. she dressed Crabbe. E , by 
which I always mean ^ preciiion and correctness 
Landor. 2. A nice contriver of all elegances Evelyn. 
So E’legancy {^esp. in sense 2). 

Elegant (e-ligant), a. 1485. [si.'P.dcganJ 
ad. L. elegantem^ ?pr. pple. of ^elegare, related 
to eligere to select.] i. Tastefully ornate in 
dress. 3, Characterized by refinement, grace, 
or propriety 1658. 3. Of scientific processes, 

formulas, etc, : Neat 1668. 4. Of persons : 

Correct and delicate in taste. Now only in e. 
scholar. 1667. 5. Graceful, polite, appropriate 

to persons of cultivated taste 1705. 6 . U.S. 
Excellent, first rate 1772. 

2. An e. poem Burke. An e. bedroom 1859. 3- -An e. 

Composition for a troublesome . .Cough Fuller. An 
e. chess problem {mod.). 4. Thou ai t exact of taste, 

And e. Milt. P.L. ix. 1018 5. Phr. E. arts', nearly 

ss: * fine arts *. Eminent for . . e. literature Johnson. 

Hence E'legantly adv. 

II Elegante (ri^’gant). 1806. [Fr. eUganie 
fern.] A fashionable lady. 

Elegiac (elf'd^ai-^k). 1581. \y.di.\j.eUgiacus^ 
ad. Gr. iXi'yetaKos^ f, kXti'ydov Elegy.] 

A. adj I. Pros. Appropriate to elegies ,* as, 
the e. distich, consisting of a (dactylic) hexa- 
meter and pentameter ; e. vc 7 'se (sometimes ap- 
plied to the pentameter separately) 1586. s. 
Of the nature of an elegy ; pertaining to elegies ; 
hence, mournful, plaintive, melancholy 1644. 
var. Ele^*acal (in both senses). 

2. E. griefs, and songs of love Mrs. Browning. 

Phr. E poet', one who writes a. in e. metre; h. in 
a pensive strain. 

B. sb, fa. An elegiac poet 1581. b. pi. Ele- 
giac verses 1774. 

Ele-giast. [f. Elegy, after ccclesiasl, etc.] 
A writer of elegies. Goldsm. 
tEle*giottS, a. [f. as prec. + -OUS.] Resem- 
bling an elegy; hence, lugubrious, mournful. 
Quarles. 

Elegist (e-kd^ist). 1774. [f. as prec. -f -IST.] 
The writer of an elegy. 

Elegit (^rd^it). 1503. [L. ; = ^ he has 

chosen ' ; from the words in the writ, ] Law. 
A writ of execution, issued on the election of a 
judgement creditor, by which the creditor is 
put in possession of (formerly halQ the goods 
and lands of a debtor, until his claim is satisfied. 
Also, the right secured by this writ, as in 
‘ tenant by elegit\ 

Elegize (eriid^oiz), v. 1702. [See -ize.] x. 
inir. To write an elegy ; to write in an elegiac 
strain, a. trans. To write an elegy upon 1809. 
2. The bard who soars to elegise an ass Byron. 

(edid^i). 1514. [ad. F. dlJgie, ad. L. 
degia, ad. Gr. ixeyeta, L eXejos a lament.] i. 
A song of lamentation, csp. a funeral ode. a. 
Any species of classical poetry written in elegiac 
verse 1600. 3. Poetry, or a poem, written in 

elegiacs, fb. An elegiac distich. 1589. 

X. Their name, their years .. The place of fame and 

c. supply Gray. a. They gave the name of c. to 
their pleasantries as well as iamentatious Shbnstonk, 
Eleme (edAni). 1879. L®** Turk. ; **- * some- 
thing selected I Comm. Epithet of a kind of 
dried figs from Turkey. 

Element (e-lAttt^nt), rA ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. demmium*, a word employed as tr. Gr. 
aroLxdov in its various senses.] 

I. Component part. 1. One of the simple sub- 
stances of which all material bodies are com- 
pounded : as, a. In ancient philosophy, Earth, 
water, air, and fire. Now JJist. fb. In pre- 
scicntific chemistry, Water, air, oil, salt, earth, 
or as variously enumerated -1765, c. In mod. 
chemistry, Any of seventy or more substances 
which are provisionally taken to be simple 
bodies, as having hitherto resisted analysis 1813. 
3i More widely : One of the relatively simple 
parts of any complex substance; in //. the ‘ raw 
material ' of anything ME. 3. The bread and 
wine used in the Eucharist Chiefly pL 1593. 
4* Phys» A definite small portion of an organic 


structure 1841. b. One of the essential parts 
of any scientific apparatus. Voltaic e. : usu. 
=: Cell, q.v., but occas. *= d&ctrode. 1831. 5. 

A constituent portion of an immaterial whole 
1599. 6. One of the facts or conditions neces- 

sary to determine the result of a process, 
calculation, deliberation, or inquiry 1812. 7. 

Math. An infinitesimal part of a magnitude of 
any kind ; a differential 1727. 

2. The Elements Of whom your swords are temper'd 
may as well Wound the loud windes Temp, iii. hi. 6i. 
5. These simple Elements of Magnitude, Figure, 
Site, and Motion Cudworth. The elements of feu- 
dalism Freeman. It had its usual e. of (= consisting 
of) cant Kingsley. 6 . The elements of their [comets’] 
orbits Playfair, of a crystal Gurney. 

n. The four elements, i. Used as a general 
name for earth, water, air, and fire (see I. i) ; 
now merely a survival ME. Also fig. *)-3. The 
sky; ?also, the air -1714. fb. ?One of the ce- 
lestial spheres of ancient astronomy; also (rarely) 
one of the heavenly bodies themselves -1604. 

3. pL Atmospheric agencies 1555. 4. That one 
of the four elements natural to any particular 
class of living things. Hence transf, and fig. 
the surroundings natural to anything, or form- 
ing its proper sphere of activity. 1598. 

1. The foure elementes menace alle men that thanke 
not god Caxton. Those who drink the pme e. G. 
White. Fire as ‘the devouring e.' 1886. a. b. 0th. 
ni. iii. 464. 3. Daunted by the elements Prescott. 

4. She workes by Charmes. .beyond our c. Mer>y IV. 
IV. ii. 186. My proper e. of prose Lamb. Phr. 
out of {one's) e. 

HI. Primordial principle, source of origin 
(rare) 1655. 

One God, one law, one e. Tennyson. 

IV. pi. fThe letters of the alphabet. Hence, 
the ‘A, B, C ’ of learning ; also, the first prin- 
ciples of an art or science. ME. 
i-E*lement, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] i. trans. 
To compound of (the four) elements -1647. 
Also fig. 3. To instruct in the rudiments of 
learning -1662. 

Elemental (elAnemtal), a. 1519. [f. as 

prec. -1--AL.] I. Of or pertaining to the four 
elements, or to any one of them. f 3. Com- 

posed of, or produced by, the (four) elements ; 
material, physical -1646. ^3. Applied to fire: 

a. Material, b. As a pure clement. -1755. 4. 

Pertaining to the forces of nature 182 x . Also fig. 
f 5. Pertaining to the sky ~i627. 6. Of the^na- 
ture of an ultimate constituent 1555. 7. Con- 
stituent 1639. 8. Relating to rudiments; ele- 

mentary. Now rare, 1577. 

X. All subsists by e. strife Pope. 2. The slaying of 
an elementall life Milt. 4. E, worship of the grossest 
kind Merivale. fig. The freedom and e. grandeur 
of Byron Morlky. 0. The primitive e. operations of 
thought 1863. 8. 111. truths 1855. 

Hence Elemcntalism {nonce-wd.), worshif) of the 
elementary powers of nature. tEflementatiity, 
the fact of being an clement. tElcmemtally adv, 
Elementaloid. (cUmemtHloid), 1885. [f* 
prcc. +-01D. I Chem. Like an element; having 
the appearance of an dement. 

Elementary (eliine’ntflri). ME. [ad. L. tfAf- 
mmtarius, f. demeniunr, scc-ak, -ary.] x. 

Elemental j. Now rare. X549. ta. “ 
Elemental 2. “-1750. t3. Applied to air, fire, 
water, earth : a. Physical b. As pure elements. 
-1794, 4. Ki Elemental 4* which is now more 
u.scd 1739. Also fig, ts* Congenial X760. 6, 
K. Elemental 6. 1623. b. Math. Of the na- 
ture of an element or infinitesimal part 1882. 
7. Of the nature of elements ; rudimentary, in- 
troductory 1543. 

X. E, war— deluges and earthquakes x8s6. 4. The 

e. god of fire H, Walpole. 6. The c. hubstances of 
which rocks are composed X813. 7, Phr. A'. Imhst 

writers, schools. 

Hence Elementarily adv. Elcmemtarines®# 
abo tE'lementaTity, the quality of being e. 
tE'lementate, v* 1650. [f, mod.L. demm- 
tap, elementare, f. dementum.'‘\ trans, a. To 
impregnate with an element; to compound out 
of elements, b. To be elements or an element 
of(a substance). Ashmole. 
tEleme*ntisn, a, 1580. [Sec -isil.] Materiali 
physical -1646. 

Elemi (editoi). 1543- [XnFr.///^/; ? Ori- 
ental] A resin obtained from various trees, m 
Camrium commune (Manilla), Idea Mcariba 
(Brazil), Mlaphrium ekmifemm (Mexico), used 
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in plasters, ointments, and the manufacture of 
varnishes. More fully Gum Elemi. Msoattrib, 
Elemin (e-l/min). 1868. [f. prec. + -IN.] 
Chem, A crystalline body extracted from elemi ; 
also, a transparent colourless oil obtained from 
elemi by distilling with water. 
fElench (zle*gk). 1529. [ad. L. elenchus^ a. 
Gr. eX€7xoy*] Logic. A syllogism in refuta- 
tion of a syllogistic conclusion; hence, more 
widely, a logical refutation -1631. b. A sophis- 
tical argument ; a fallacy -1689. 2. An index 

1563. Hence Elemchic, -al a. — Ele'NCTic, 
-AL. Elemchically adv, fElemchize v. to 
use the elenchus. B. J ONS. 
llElenchus (/le-gk^s). /y. elenchi. 1663. 
[L., a. Gr. IAcyxos cross-examination.] i. a. 
Logic. == Elench I. b. Socratic e. : the So- 
cratic method of eliciting truth by cross-exami- 
nation. t2. = Elench 2. 

Elenctic, -al (i'le*gktik, -al), a. 1833, [ad. 
Gr. IkeyKTifcosj f. prec.] Pertain- 

ing to elenchus ; concerned with cross-examina- 
tion. 

E'lenge, a. Now dzaL [OE. ^knge, f. iE- 
fref. + ^l^nge LONG a.'] f i. Very long, tedious 
-ME. 2. Remote, lonely; dreary ME. Hence 
fE’lengenesse. 

fEdephancy. 1547. [laA.'L.elephantia*, see 
next.] = Elephantiasis -1657. 

Eleptiant (e*li1fant). [ME. olif aunty a. OF. 
olifant, repr. pop. L. '^oLifazitum (whence also 
OE., ME. olfe7id camel), alteration of L. cle- 
fhanturn {-us), elephantem {-p/ias), a. Gr. |\4- 
<[)aSf -VT- ; ultimate origin obsc,] i. A huge 
quadruped of the Pachydermate order, hav- 
ing long curving ivory tusks and a prehen- 
sile proboscis. Only two species now exist, 
the Indian and the African; the former of which 
(the largest of extant land animals) is often used 
as a beast of burden. Also jdg. t2. a. Ivory 

f after L. elephant us\. b. A horn of ivory [after 
olifant]. -1725. -[3. A species of lizard 

mentioned by Pliny -1608. t4. [after Pg. ele- 

fhantef] := Elephanta -1703. 5. (more fully 
e.-paper) : A size of drawing paper measuring 
28 X 23 inches. Double e., one measuring 40 x 
26% inches. 1702. 6. attrih. 1774. 

** Jbg> Shall the E. Aiax carry it thus TV. <5- Cr. ir. 
iii. 2. Phr. White e. : a burdensome or costly posses- 
sion (given by the kings of Siam to obnoxious courtiers 
in order to luin them. To see thee. (U.S.): to see 
life or the world. 2. a. Polished E. Drvden. 

Com6 . ; e.-bed, a stratum at Brighton containing 
remains of Elephas primig-cnius, etc. ; -beetle, some 
S. Amer. beetle, prob,^ Dynastes jgepiumis\ also 
applied to the Afr. .species Goliatlms giganieus and 
G. cacicus ; -fish, the Chhuserctcallorhynchus^ named 
from the proboscis-like process on its nose; -leg = 
Elephantiasis ; -paper (see 5) ; -seal, a species of 
seal (Macroc/unus prflboscideus\ the males of which 
have the snout somewhat prolonged ; also called Sea 
elephant; -shrew, Macroscelides typicusy along- 
snouted burrower of Southern Africa; -tusk, the 
tooth-shell. 

b. Also in the names of plants, as e.-apple, Feronia 
elephafitum^ of the genus Am-antiaceis; -creeper, 
Jrgyreia .speciosa; elephant’s ear, the Begonia; 
elephant's foot, a species of Yam {Testudmaria 
elephauHpes)\ elephant’s grass, a kind of reed- 
mace {7y/ha elcphantwtf)', elephant's-trunk- 
plant, Maripnia proboscideet\ elephant's vine, 
Cfssus latifolia. 

Eleptia'iita. Also (erron.) eleplianter. 
1725. elep/iank,'] A name, originally 

Portuguese, for violent storms which attend the 
termination, or, some say, the setting in, of the 
Monsoon. 

Elephantiac (elffce nti^'k). 1868. [ad. L. 
ekphantiacus.'] One who has elephantiasis. 

II Elephantiasis (ediBntoi’fais). 1581. [L., 
a, Gr., f. Elephant.] Med. One of vari- 
ous skin diseases, which make the part affected 
resemble an elephant’s hide, 'fhe best known 
is IL Arabum, called also Elephant, or Barba- 
does, I^g, which indurates and darkens the skin 
of the leg. 

Elephontic (elllkmtik). 149X. [ad. 
pAantkm,} a. * Elephantine. Now 
mm 1598. +b# sb, m prec. 

Elqphantin© (el&mtoin^ -jtin), a. 1630, 
[ad. L., a. Gr, L x* Per- 

taining to an elephant; resembling an elephant 


(usually in size or gait) ; huge, unwieldy, clumsy. 
2. Fom, Antiq. Made of ivory 1751, 

1. Phr. E, epoch (Geol.) ; the period marked by the 
abundance of huge pachydermata. Misshapen e. 
bodies 1630. Ungraceful e. play i860. a. Phr. E. 
books : books composed of ivory tablets, wherein were 
recorded the acts of the Roman emperors and of the 
senate. 

Elephantoid, -al (elffs-ntoid, -M) , <z. 184 1. 
[See-oiD,] a, Elephant-Uke, t). Of or belong- 
fng to elephant-like animals. 

E-lephantry. 1747. [f. Elephant, after 
cavalry Troops mounted on elephants. 
Eleusini^ (eliz^si-nian). 1643. [f. L. eleu- 
szniuSf Gr. lAei/mVto?.] Belonging to Eleusis m 
Attica. E. mysteries', the mysteries of Demeter 
there celebrated; also fig. 

Eleu'tlierarcli. rare. 1813. [f. Gr. iXetJ- 
depos + -apxn^‘] The chief of an (imaginary) 
secret society, ' the Eleutheri '. 

Eleuthe^rian, a. rare. 1623. [f. Gr. 

Oepios.] The title of 2eus as protector of poli- 
tical freedom. 

Eleuthero- comb. f. Gr. kkev- 

Oepos free : 

Eleu:theroma*ma [see Mania], frantic zeal 
for Ireedom. So Eleu theroma*iiiac a. Also 
in botanical compounds, as Eleu^thero-pe'tal- 
ous [Gr. irira\oy]t -phyllous [Gr. cpvkkov], 
-se'palous [see Sepal] adjs., having the petals, 
leaves, sepals, free, i. e. distinct, not cohering. 
fE'levable, a. [a. F. dlevableS] That can be 
elevated. H. More. 

Elevate {t'livet)ypa.pfle. and ppL a. ME. 
[ad. L. elevatus.] Used as pa. pple. of Ele- 
vate V , ; also = Elevated ppl. a. From 
i8th c. only poet. 

Apart. . In thoughts more e. Milt, P. L. ii. 559. 
Elevate (e-lfv^k), v. 1497. [f. L. elevaU, 
ppl. stem of el^are, f. « + levare (related to Icvis 
light) to lighten, lift up, etc.] f i. trans. To 
lessen the weight of; to depreciate -1788. 2. 

To raise, lift up higher. Also fig. 1497. b. To 
hold up to view, as the Host 1637. tc. Of heat : 
To evaporate or sublime -1715. 3. transf. To 
raise (the voice) 1618. 4. To direct upwards; 

also fig. 1611. b. Gunnery. To raise the axis 
of (a gun, etc.) to an angle with the horizon 
1692. 5. To exalt in rank or status 1509. 6. 

To raise morally or intellectually 1624. 7. To 

elate, exhilarate (now rare) 1634. b. spec, of 
the effects of liquor {Joe. or slang) 1704. 

a. To e. a bucket Lardnkr. b. Toe. the Host for 
adoration 1660. 4. b. The mortar must be more 

elevated 1769. $. To e. a plebeian 1835. 6. Books 

which e. tne Mind above the World Steele. 7. b. 
We were all elevated above the use of our legs 1704. 

Elevated (e’Hv^Hed), ppL a. 1553. [f. the 
vb.l I. Raised up; at a high level. Also fig. 
and transf. a. Exalted in character ; lofty, 
sublime 1604, 3. a. Elated, b. Slightly in- 

toxicated {Joe. or slanf). 1624. 

X. E. lakes Goldsm. Phr. E. railway : a railway 
raised on pillars above the street-level ; so e. train. 
2. One of the most e. passages in Plato Jowett. 
Hence Edevatedly adv., -ness. 

Elevation (eliV<?i*j3n). ME. [ad. L. eleva- 
tionem\ see Elevate v."] 

L 1. The action of lifting up, raising aloft, or 
directing upwards 1526. Also fjlg, and transf. 
2. concr. A swelling; an eminence 1543. t3« 

Sublimation; vaporization by heat -1677. 4* 

The action of raising in rank or dignity ; the 
being elevated in rank 16 . . . 

X. But the land is subject also to local elevations 
and depressions PIuxley. The E. [of the Host] 1884. 
transjC E. of voice 1668, of the Pulse 1723, of tem- 
perature 1882. 4. A sudden c. in life Hare, 
n. I. Of angular magnitude : a. Asiron. The 
altitude of the pole, or of any heavenly body, 
above the horizon. Also in Dialling, the angle 
made by the gnomon with the horizon (« the 
latitude of the place). ME. b. The angle made j 
with the horizontal by any line of direction ; 
spec, the angle at which a gun is elevated 1692. 

2. A particular altitude above a given level 1732. 

3. concr. A drawing of a building, etc., made 

in projection on a vertical plane 1731. 4. 

Height, loftiness {lit, andyf^.) 1639. 

2. Snow at the higher elevations Tyndall. 4. E. 
of style WoTTON <J.), of character Lecky. A building 
ofimposing e, {mod,). 

Elevator 1646. [a. L.] One 


who or that which elevates, i. Anai. A muscle 
which raises a limb or an organ 1646. 2. Surg, 

* An instrument for raising any depressed por- 
tions of bone. Also, an instrument used in 
Dentistry for the removal of stumps of teeth ' 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 3. a. A machine used for 
raising corn or flour to an upper storey, b. 
U.S. A large building (containing one or moie 
of these machines) used for the storage of grain, 
c. A lift, hoist, ascending chamber. 1825. 4. 

Aeronautics, a. An elevating screw, b. A rud- 
der device for lifting or steering an aircraft ver- 
tically 1871. 

Elevatory (e-llv^itori). 1612. [See-ORY.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to elevation; that 
tends to elevate {lit. and Jig.) 1833. 

B. sb, ~ Elevator 2. 

fEle’ve. Now only as Fr. 1736. \z..'F.^iive.'] 
A pupil -1829. 

Eleven (i'le-v’n). [Com. Teut. : OE. ^nd- 
leofon^ corresp. to Goth, ainlif: — OTeut. *ain- 
hf-, f. One + *-/2/-(= Lith. ~lika remain- 
ing).] The cardinal number next after ten; 
symbols ii and xi. 

A. adJ. I. With sb. expressed. 2. With 
ellipsis of sb. ME. 

2. About a leuen [jt. hours] of the clocke Udall. 

B. as sb. 1 . The abstract number eleven ME. 
2. A set of eleven persons ; esp. a side at cricket 
or football 1800. 

Eleventh (i'le-v’n]?). [OE. qndlyftay mllefia 
: — OTeut. ^ainlifton-, f, ^ainlif- Eleven -t* 
ordinal suffix f. O Ary an -to-. Recoined (since 
14th c.) from Eleven + -ih (after Fourth).] 

A. adj. I. That comes next after the tenth. 
2. E. part : one of eleven equal parts of any- 
thing 1797. ts- Mus. The interval of an octave 
and a fourth 1597. 

I. Phr. E. hour : the latest possible time (see Matt. 
xx) ; Though at the e. hour Thou hast come Southey. 

B. sb. = eleventh part\ see A. 2. 1557. 

Hence Ele*venthly adv. ; also quasw^. 

Elf (elf), sb. [OE. self str. masc. « OHG. 
alp nightmare, ON. dlfr elf OTeut. ^altoz. 
(The mod.G. elfis prob. from Eng.).] i, My- 
ihol. The name of a class of supernatural beings, 
believed to be of dwarfish form, and to possess 
magical powers, which they exercised either to 
the help or the hurt of mankind. Now a mere 
synonym of Fairy, ih. Sometimes dist. from 
fairies : {a) as a subject species ; {b) as more 
malignant; alsoyfj^. 1587. 2. A diminu- 

tive being; a dwarf; a mischievous child 1530. 
b. A tricksy, sometimes a malicious, creature 
1553. t3. A knight of Spenser’s ' faerie land ’. 

I. Ye Elves of hils, brooks, standing lakes and 
groues Temp. v. i. 33. ^ -i* 

Comb. a. appositive, as e.-childj a changeling; b, 
attributive, as e.-land, etc. Also e.-arrow, -bolt, a 
flint arrow-head (see Elf-shot); also, a belemnite; 
■dart = Elf-shot i ; -dock, the Elecampane; -fire, 
ignis fatuus; -knot = Elf-lock; -stone = Elf- 
shot 2 ; -wort = elf-dock. 
tElf, V. rare. [f. Elf To tangle (hair) 
as an elf might do. Lear ii. iii. 10. 

Elfin (edfin). 1596. [perh. later var. of 
ME. elven, OE. selfen elf.] A. adj. Pertaining 
to elves J of elfish nature or origin. Also transf. 
An e. storm from faery land Keats. 

B. sb. I. An Elf, or urchin 1596. +2. Sc, 

? Elf-land -1802. 

Elfish (edfij), IT. 1542. [See-ISH.] Pertain- 
ing to elves ; weird, spectral ; tricksy, mischiev- 
ous; tintractable. 

The e. light Coleridge. Our e. rogue Myouk Kane. 
Elf-lock. 1592. [f. Elf + Lock (of hair).] 
Hair tangled, esp. by Queen Mab : ^ which it 
was not fortunate to disentangle’ (Nares). 
E-lf-shot. 1681. [f. Elf + Shot.] i. Dis- 
ease, supposed to be due to the agency of elves. 
2. A flint arrow-head; ‘ supposed to be shot by 
fairies at cattle ’ (Pennant) 1769. 
Eliasite(i'loi’as3it). 1852. [f. a mine called 
Elias at Joachimsthal.] Min. Hydrous oxide 
of uranium, like gum in appearance. ^ 
f Elicit (i'li’sit),^. 1624. [ad. L. ij/zaVw, pa, 
pple. of elicere to draw out. ] Philos, Of an act ; 
Evolved immediately from an active power or 
quality; opp. to imperate *-1693, 

Not . . the . , dicite acts of consclenci^ but the im- 
perate, commanded and externall acts 1046. 

Elicit (Ji'li'sit), V, X641. [f. L. elicit- ppl. 


8(Gm. IWln). A‘(Fr.iw«). tt (Ger. Mtfller), 0 (c«rl). e (c.) (tb<re). i (?) (wm). ^(Fr.tere). 5 (tfr, fern, «orth). 
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Stem ; see prec,] i . trans, T o draw forth (what 
is latent or potential). Also fig, 3. To educe 
(principles, etc.) from data ; to draw out (in- 
formation), evoke (a response, etc.), from a 
person 1677. 

t. They e, . . the innate sense of right and wrong 
. H. Newman, z. He could not e. a syllable from 
im on the subject 1822. So fEli’citate v, (in same 
sense) H. More. Eli cita'tion. Hence fEli'ci- 
tive a. pertaining to, or of the nature of, elicit acts. 
Eli’citor. 

Elide (Hai’d), v, 1593. [ad. L. elidere^ f. 
e + Ixdere to strike.] ti. trans. To destroy (the 
force of evidence) -1688. s. To strike out, sup- 
press 1847. 3. Grant. To omit (a vowel, or 

syllable) in pronunciation 1796. 

3. Some sounds elided, others exaggerated 1851. 
+E-ligent. 1670. [ad. L. eltgeniem.'] — 
Elector -1688. 

Eligibility (edid^ibi'liti). 1650. [f. next ; 
see -ITV. J I. The quality of being eligible, a, 
concr. in pi. Eligible courses of action; qualities 
that render eligible 1660. 

I. E. to a fellowship 1815. 

Eligible (e'ligib’l), a. 1561. [a. F, Eligible, 
f. L. eligere to pick out.] i. Fit or proper to 
be chosen (for an office, etc.). ta. Subject to 
appointment by election -1739. 3. That de- 

serves to be chosen; desirable, suitable 1603. 
b. That is a matter of choice 1769. 4. quasi- 

sb, in pi. Eligible persons or things 1844. 

3. The most e. manner of doubling Cape Horn ■ 
Anson. E, property 1871. Hence Eligibly 
Eliminant (fli'minant). 1876. [ad. L. eli-> 
7 mnantent\ see next.] A.adj. Expulsive; throw- 
ing off by the excretions 1876. B. sb. Math. 
The result of eliminating n variables between 
n homogeneous equations of any degree 1881. 
Eliminate v. 1568. [f, L. eli- 

minate ^ eUminare^ f. limcti threshold.] i. 
trans. To put out of doors, expel. Now joc. a. 
a. Phys. To get rid of (waste matter, etc.), esp. 
by excretion, b. Client. To disengage, expel (a 
constituent). 1794. 3» To expel, get rid of 
1714. b. fig. To treat as non-existent 1850. 4. 
Algebra. To get rid of (one or more quantities) 
from an equation 1845. If 5. Incorrectly used 
for: To disengage, isolate, disentangle; hence, 
to elicit, deduce 1843. 

3. To e. middle men and intermediate profits 
GoscheNj the supernatural R. H. Hutton, 
Eliminating him from the argument Thackeray. 5. 
The roots indeed e. nourishment from the soil 1872. 
Hence Eli'minable a. Eli'minative a. that elimi- 
nates or tend.s to e- (rare), Elrminator spec, an 
a;pparatu.s which eliminates a battery by enabling a 
wireless set to be worked from a mains current. 

Elimination (Hi min^i-Jon). 1601. [f. L. 

eliminarex see -ation.] fi. The action of 
turning^ out of doors or expelling -1809. 3. gen. 

Expulsion, casting out, getting rid of 1627,' 3. 
Phys, The process of throwing off (waste matter, 
etc.) from the tissues 1855. Also transfi and- 
]^g. 4. Algebra. The act or process of eliminat- 
ing (one or more quantities) from an equation 
or set of equations 1845. IT 5. catachr. (See 
Eliminate v. 5.) 1869, 
tEli'ngnate, v. [f. L. elinguaU ppl. stem, f. 
(ult.) e^^Ungnar^ To deprive of the tongue. 

J. Davies, 

tEU*ngued, a. [as if f. ^elingue v., ad. L. 
dinguare (see prec.).] Deprived of the tongue ; 
henceyf^, speechless, dumb. FeltiiaM. 
EUqtmte (edikweit), 1621, 

ppl. stem of eliquare to melt out. J ‘j-'i. trans. 
a. To melt (by heat), fuse, b. To liquefy, c. To 
cause to flow freely, -ryio. a. To separate by 
fusion, smelt 1879. 

EHquation (elikw^*Jon). 165X. [ad. L. dU 
quatiomm\ see prec.] +x. The action or pro- 
cess of liquefying; liquefaction “-1757. a. 
MetalL The process of separating the different 
parts of ores or alloys by the difeent degrees 
of heat required to melt them 1753. 
tEU-quldate. o. rare. [See E- To 
make clear. Hawngton. 

Efisian (fU-gan). 1581. [ad. L. elisionem ; 
see EtilDB, J 1. The action of dropping out or 
suppressing, as a letter or syllable in pronuncia- 
tion. a passage in a book, etc. a, A breaking 
(so as to make a gap) by mechanical force X760. 
Phr. tig, (fiihe gin a cutting, dividing, or attenu- 


ating of the am formerly assigned as the cause of 
sound. Hence Eli'sional ct. pertaining to e. (rare). 
Elisor (edizor), sb, ME. [a. OF. elisour^ f. 
elis- stem of elire.'\ ti. »= Elector -1529. 

2. Law. One of two persons appointed in cer- 
tain cases to select a jury 1628. 

|l£lite (elrt), 1823. [Fr. med.L. 
electa choice, f. L. ehgere.l The choice part or 
flower (of society, etc.). 

The e. of the Russian nobility 1848. 

Elixate (flrk-, ediks^it), v. 1623. [f. L. 
elixat-t ppl. stem of elixare to boil, stew.] 1. 
To boil, seethe; to extract by boiling. 2. To 
steep (in water) ; to macerate 1657. Hence 
Elixation, the action of seething; digestion, 
f Eli’xed, ppL a. rare. 1602. [ad. L. elixus.'] 
a. Boiled ; hence, distilled, b. Macerated. -1666. 
Elixir (ni*x3i), sb, ME. [a. med.L. elixir^ 
ad. Arab. al~iksir {= sense i), prob. from Gr, 
^Tjpbv dry (residuum).] i . A Ichenty. A prepara- 
tion by the use of which it was hoped to change 
the baser metals into gold. Occas. = ' the 
philosopher’s stone’. Also e.-stone. Also 
iransf. and fig. 2. A supposed drug or essence 
capable of indefinitely prolonging life. More 
fully, E. of life (tr. med.L. elixir vitx), 1605. 

3. A strong extract or tincture. Now Hist. \ 
1597* b. fig. The quintessence of a thing 1638. 

a. To toy with magic, and pursue the e. of life 
Dixon. 3. b, A pure elixar of mischief Milt. Hence 
tEli*xir 7 J. to distil as an e. ; to work upon as by an 
e. {rare). Also ahsoL fEH'xirate v. to distil ; to 
1 refine, purify. 

fKlixx^vi&te, -V. rare. 1674. [f.E- pref.+ 
Lixiviate.] trans. To clear from lixivium or 
lye; ^to refine -1756. 

Elizabethan (/li'zabrjian). 1817. [See - an.] 

A, adj. Belonging to, or m the style of, the 
period of Queen Elizabeth ; esp. of architecture, 
literature, etc. 

B. sb. A poet, dramatist, statesman, etc., of 
the period of Queen Elizabeth 1881. 

Elk 1 (elk), i486, [piob. ad. MHG. 

(; — OHG. elalio). The Eng. form alke was in- 
fluenced by L. alces, Gr. aXur) (cf. Alce).J 1. 
The largest existing animal of the deer kind 
[Alces malcliis). The American variety is also 
called Moose. 3. Applied also to the * Irish 
Elk an extinct species of deer [Cervus viega- 
cet'os) ; and to the Wapiti [Cenms canadensis) 
1884. 3. The Eland or Cape-elk 1731. 

Comb.', e.-nut, Haimltoniu olei/era; -wood. 
Magnolia viacrophylla, 

fElk^. 1541. A kind of yew, of which bows 
were made —1607. 

fElkS (elk). 1552. The Wild Swan (Cygw/^j 
ferns). Also the Wild Goose(/3f;rizj‘^r«jcr). -1839. 
Elll (el). [Com. Tent. : OE. sti. fern. 

: — OTeut. *alind, cogn. w. Gr. iSj\ 4 vrf, L. nlna. 
Cf. Elbow.] 1 . A measure of length varying 
in different countries. The English ell « 45 in. ; 
the Scotch »» 37*2 in. ; the Flemish = 27 in. 
Now only Hist. ta. = Elx.-wand --1768. 

E 1 I 2 (el), dial, and C/.S. 1875. [var. of 

ele, ArsLE.]=L (the letter) 1 . i a. 

Ellagic (eltc’clsik). i8io. [ad. Fr. ella^ 
gique, f. cllag^ anagram of galle gall-nut ; sec 
-IC. Cf. Gallic.] In-?, CnIIflOi,; orig, 
obtained from oak-galls; found also in bezoiir, 
whence called also bezoartic acid. Ilencc 
E'llagate, a salt of ellagic acid. 
tEdlan, 1613. [xk.E.Han^^.CAT.eUndi cf. 
Eland.] The Elk -1682. 

Ellebore, -bory, obs. ff. Hellebore. 
Elleck (e'lck). t86a. A fish : the Red Gur- 
nard, Trig la cuculus. 
fEUinge, var. of Elenge a. 

Ellipse (eli’ps). 1753. [ad. Gr, a 

coming short; so called because the inclination 
of the cutting plane to the base comes short of 
the inclination of the side of the cone.] x. A 
plane closed curve in which the sum of the 
distances of any point from the two foci is a 
constant quantity. 2. transfi An obj ect or figure 
bounded by an ellipse. Also fig. 1837. 3. 

Gram. * ISlLIPSIS 3 [rare) 1843* 

*, The dark Earth follows wheel’d in hot 0. 
Tknnyion. 

Ellipsis (cH'psls)* H. ellipses (-9tz). 1570. 
a. L., ad. Gr. see prea j i. *« Ki.- 


LlPSE. Now rare. 2. Gram, The omission of 
one or more words in a sentence, which would 
be needed to express the sense completely; 
concr. an instance of this 1612. ts. Formerly 
applied to the dash ( — ) as indicating the omis- 
sion of letters in a word 1824. 

EUipSOgrapb (eli’psdgrof). [See -GRAPH.] 
An instrument for describing ellipses. 
Ellipsoid (elrpsoid). 1721. [See -oid.] 

A. sb. A solid of which all the plane sections 
through one of the axes are ellipses, and aU 
other sections ellipses or circles. 

Phr. E. of revohition : a solid generated by the 
revolution of an e. round one of its axes. 

B. adj. Having the nature or shape of an 
ellipse 1861, So Ellipsoi*dal a. 

Elliptic (eli’ptik). 1726. [ad, Gr. lAAetir- 
Ti/ros; cf. Ellipse.] 1, That has the form of 
an ellipse ; pertaining to ellipses. 2. Gram. 
Characterized by Ellipsis (sense 2). _ 

X. E. chuck : a chuck for oval or elliptic turning. 
E. compass{es •. an instrument for drawing ellipses. 
E. integrals (Math.) : a class of integrals discovered 
by Legendre in 1786, as the lesult of the investigation 
of e. arcs. E. functions (Math.); certain specific 
functions of these integrals. 

Comb., as e.-lanceolate a., etc , having a form inter- 
mediate between e. and lanceolate, etc. 

Hence Elliptical a, Elli’ptically adv. 
EUipticity (elipti'siti). 1753. [See -ITY.] 
Elliptic form ; degree of deviation (of an orbit, 
etc.) from circularity, (of a spheroid) from 
sphericity. 

The e. of the earth.. has been found to be 1/299 
Brewster. 

Elliptograph. « Ellipsograph. 

IlEUops (edpps). Obs. in actual use. 1601. 
[a. Gr. eXKoip or eXoip.] x, A kind of serpent. 
Milt. P. L. x. 526. 2. A kind of fish men 

tioned by ancient writers 1601. 
i Ell-wand (eflwgnd). Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 
ME. [f. Ell + Wand.] i. An ell-ineasure : 
sometimes used for ‘ yard-measure ' 1500. fa. 
= Ulna. ME. only. z*Sc, The group of stars 
called Orion's Belt 1513. 

Elm (elm). [OE. elm str. masc. r—WGcr. 
^elmoz; whence also, with difference of ablaut, 
ON. etymologically »= L. ulmns. j i. Any 
of the trees belonging to the genus Ulmus, esp,, 
m England, Ulmus campestns ; in Scotland, 
Ulmus montana or Ulmm suberosa\ in U.S. the 
White Elm [Ulmus amoicana) OE. a. The 
wood of these trees 1823. 

I. The E. delights in a sound, sweet and fertile 
Land Evelyn. Comb., chiefly atirib.j as e.-iree, 
-wood, etc. ; e.-balm, the fluid contained m elm-gallsj 
-gall, that piocluced on elms by the puncture of Aphis 
uhni. Hence E'lmen a. (now arch.), of or pertain- 
ing to elms or elm-wood. E'lmy a. consisting of or 
abounding in elms. 

fElne, edlen, sb. [Com. Teut, : OE. flkii.l 
Strength, courage (also, in OK., zeal). So 
tE'lne V. to strengthen, comfort. 
fEloca^tion. rare. 1619* [f, L. e/ocare.] I. 
Removal from a person's control. Bp, Hall. 
Alienation (of mind). 

Elocular (Up kiz 21 li.i), a. 1864. [f. L. e + 
loculus + -AR.J BoL Without partitions or 
s<marate cells. 

Elocution (eUkiw -Jon). 150^. fad. L. <?/<?- 
cutionem, f. eloqtti to speak out] Ti. Oratori- 
cal or literary expression; literary style as dist. 
from matter -1844. t3. Eloquence, oratory; 

in pL harangues -179X. 3. Oral utterance 1623. 
4. The artofpublic speaking as regards delivery, 
pronunciation, tones, and gestures; manner or 
style of oral delivery. [»- L. pronuntiatia.} 
Also attrib, 1613. 

X. Elocucion is an appHyng of apt© wordes and 
sentences to the matter scsss* a. Both c. and address 
in arms Cowpbr. 3. whose taste . . Gave c, to the 
mute Milt. P. L, ix. 747. 4. True theatrical e, 

CiBBBiR. Hence Elocu*tionary a. of or pertaining 
to e. Elocrptionist, a master of e. 

Elocutive (Tlp'ki/^tiv] , a. 1*627. P* 
qui\ see prec.] Pertaining to utterance or 
eloquence. Feltham. 

EiO’ge. 1566. [a. F. Moge, ad. L. elagium. 
Now only as F. («D5). ] tx* An encomium 
-1802, a. A funeral oration ; a discourse in 
honour of a deceased person 1:725. 

M. Pronouncing the R, of hiH old master into whoso 
place he now ascends iB 6 t. So fEdoglStV on© who 
pronounces m e, 

i (sft). i (Psyche). ^ (whdst). p 


(man), a (pass), an (bwd). p (cut). £ (Fy* chtff)* 9 (ev4r), oi 9 (Fr, eau de vie). 
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tllElO'giiim. 1570. [L. ; app. confnsed with 
Eulogium.] == next -1789. 
tE'logy. 1605. [Anglicized f. prec.] I. An 
explanatory inscription, on a tombstone 
-1663. 2. A characterization ; esp. a eulogy 

-1740. 3. A biographical notice -1652. 4. 

A funeral oration -1689. 
llElohiin (eUu-him, -hfm). 1605. [Heb. ; = 

‘ gods but often construed as sing.] One of 
the Hebrew names of God, or of the gods. 
Hence Elohi'mic a. using the word Elokim in- 
stead of Yahveh (rare), 

Elohist (elJu-hist). 1863. [f. Eloh(im) + 
-IST.] A name for the author (or authors) of 
those parts of the Hexateuch in which Elohim 
is used as the name of God instead of Yahveh 
(pop. yehovah). Hence Elohi’stic a. of or per- 
taining to the E. ; using Elohim instead of 
Yahveh, 

Eloin, eloign (^loim), v. 1535. [a. AF., 

OF. esloig 7 iier (mod.F, iloigner) : — late L. ex~ 
longare^ elongare ; see Elong. ] f i . To remove 
to a distance {Hi. and Jig.) -1692. 2. Law. To 

convey or remove out of the jurisdiction 1558. 
3. To remove, carry off (property) 1622. 

I. From worldly cares nimselfe he^ did esloyne 
Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 20. 2. The sheiiff may return 

that he is eloigned Blackstone. Hence Elorner 
{La 7 v). t^loimment, elorgnment, distance ; re- 
moval to a distance. 

tElo*ng, ME. [ad. late L. elongare^ f. + 
loiigc^ loiigu^.'l I. tra 7 is. To make longer; to 
retard -1610. 2. To remove, separate from. 

Also fig. -1609. 

Elongate v. 1540. [f. 

late L. elo 7 igat-‘ ppl. stem ; see prec. ] -ti. irans. 
and ijitr. To remove from -1646. 3. Ast?wi, 

(mir.) To recede apparently from the sun ; said, 
e.g., of a star or planet 1646. 3. irans. To 

lengthen, prolong 1578. 4. Boi, (intr.) To grow 
in length; to be lengthy 1801. 

Elongate (i'lp'gg/t), a. 1828. [formed as 
prec. J Lengthened, extended ; csp. in Boi. and 
Zool. long in proportion to its breadth. 

Lip e. . . narrowing towards the point Stark. Hence 
E*longatO“, comb, form, as in e.-conical, -ovate, 
-triangular adjs.., having the form of a lengthened 
cone, egg, triangle. 

Elongation (floggtfi’Jan). ME. [ad. late 
L. elongaiione 7 ni\ i. Asiron, The angular dis- 
tance of a planet from the sun, or of a satellite 
from Its primary, f 3. Removal to a distance; 
hcncc, remoteness; also fig. -1787. 3. The ac- 
tion or process of elongating 1731. 4. Snrg. a. 

An impel feet luxation, when the ligaments are 
lengthened, but the bone is not displaced 1676. 
b. * The extension of a limb for the purpose of 
reducing a dislocation ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 5. 
The state of being elongated ; that which is 
elongated 1751. 

a. lii.s c. and further removal from Court 1654. 3. 

E, of the boughs on the lee side 1828, 5. The e. of 

the image Wiiewell, 

Elope (/iJu-p), V. 1596. [In AF. aioper, f. 
ME. ^alopSTi, im. pple, of ^aleapen ~ MDu. 
ontlopeM, Ger. etiilaufen to run away. ] i. a. 
Law. Of a wife : To run away from her husband 
with a paramour, b. More frequently said of a 
woman running away from home with a lover 
for the purpose of being married. 3. gen. To 
run away, abscond 1596. Also ira 7 isf tmdfig. 

I. If the wife c. from her husband she shall lose her 
dower CoKK. We .. must c. methodically, madam 
Goi-dsm, Hence Elo'per. 

Elopement (/Id'trpmcni). 1641. [In AF. 
akpemeni; .see prec.] The action of eloping 
imtKwimv.). 

llElops fmodX., a. Gr. ^Ao^; see 

also ELI.OPS. ] Zool A genus of fishes of the 
Herring family. 

Eloquence (e-li^kwM. ME. [a. F. //<?- 

gfuenee, ad. J^.eio<iue 7 Biatf. (nit) eiof/ui to speak 
out] The action, practice, or art of speak- 
ing or writing with fluency, force, and appro- 
priateness, so as to appeal to the reason or move 
the feelings. Also//, fa. Verbal expression 
in general -X659, 3, The quality of being elo- 
quent ME. 4. «• Riibtoiuc 1623. 

*. His e, was irresistibly impressive Ghotr, fig* 
Her tears her only «. S. Rookks. 3. A Scantling of 
Tacks great e. Sw»rr. So fE^oquency (in senaca). 
Eloquent a. ME- [a. F. //p- 

ad. L. ehqmniem : see prec* 1 1 * Of per- 


sons : Possessing or exercising the power of 
fluent, forcible, and appropriate expression. 
Also iransf and jig. 3. Of utterances or style : 
Characterized by forcible and appropriate ex- 
pression ME. 

I. E. speakers are enclined to Ambition Hobbfs. 
fig. Her dark eyes— how e. S. Rogers. HenceE'lo- 
quently adv.^ So fElo-quious a. (rare). 

Eloquential (eli^kwe'njal), a. rare, 1711. 
[See -AL. ] Pertaining to eloquence ; rhetorical. 
Elrage,-aige,-icli,-itcli, var. ff. Eldritch. 

Elroquite (elrp-koit). 1882. [f. El Roque ; 
see -ITE. j Mtn. An apple-green to grey silicate 
of aluminium and iron. 

-els, suffix^ common in OE. See -le. 

Else (els), adv. [OE. ^Ues^ advb. use of gen. 
neut. of OTeut. "^aljo- other = L. alius,'] i. A 
synonym of oiher, used with pronominal words 
or phrases, which in mod. use it follows. Also 
inflected, as in somebody else's, etc. (colloq.). 3. 
= * in (some, any, what, etc.) other manner, 
place, or time ' ME. ts* By other means -1471 ; 
= elsewhither -1591. 4. In another case ; other- 
wise; if not; also preceded by or ME. b. idio- 
matically. = ' If it is not believed Now rare 
or dial, 1590. t5. quasi-coTij. If only, provided 
that, so long as. (Cf. Ger. andersl) ME. only. 

I. Shall he nede any thynge elles 1532. What do 
they e,, but sciape and scramble.. for these things 
Barrow, z Here more than anywhere e. Morley. 

g . Two Geni. iv. ii. 125. 4. E. how should any one 

e saved J. H. Newman. Speak fair words, or e. be 
mute Shaks. 

Hence iElsewhatpron. something or anything else 

Elsewhere (elshwe»r), adv. OE. [f. Else 
+ Where.] i. At some other point; in some 
other place. 2, = next 1513. 

1. Here as well as e. Scott. 2. If ill used . . we go 
e. Goldsm. 

Elsewhither, adv. 'i arch. OE. [f. Else 
- r Whither. ] To some other place, in some 
other direction; twhithersoever. 

Send to the town or e. to buy bread 1616. The 
dusty fugitives must shrink e. Carlyle. 

Elsewise (edsiwaiz), adv, 1548. [See 
-WISE. ] Otherwise. 

Elsin (edsin). Now/?. dial, ME. [? a. MDu. 
elssene, f. same root as AwL.] An awl. 
fElU'Cid, a, [See E- pref.'] That gives out 
light. Boyle. 

Elucidate (Hi^-sid^it), v. 1568. [f. late L. 
elucidat-, ppl. stem of elucidare^ {.e+ lucidus.] 
To render lucid ; now only fig. to throw light 
upon, explain. Also absol. 

The merit of elucidating the text Macaulay. Hence 
Elu’cidative a. tending to e. Elu’cidator. Elu*- 
cidato ry a. that elucidates or tends to e. 
Elucidation (ni« sid^i-Jan). 1570. [f. as 
prec. ] I. The action or process of elucidating. 
3. That which serves to elucidate; an explana- 
tion, demonstration, illustration 1667, 
t. Documents.. and the notes.. added for their e. 
Froude. 

fElu-ctate, v. [f. L. eluctat-^ eluciari.] To 
struggle forth. Hacket. 
fElucta-tion. 1627. [ad. L. eluctationem ; 
see prec.] The action of struggling forth ; fig. 
escape through struggle -1682. 
fElu'Cubrate, v. 1623. [f. L. elucuhrat-, 
elucuhrare to compose by lamplight. ] To pro- 
duce by the use of midnight oil -1656. Hence 
fElu’cubrator. 

Elucubration (Hh'^ikiwbr^'Jon). 1643. [See 
-ATION.] ti. The action of composing by 
candle-light -1697. 3. concr. Any literary com- 
position 1664. 

Elude (Tliw'd), v. 1538. [ad. L. eludere^ f. 
C’^ludere^ fi. To befool; also, to baffle -1656. 
3. irans. To escape by dexterity or stratagem 
1634. 3. To evade compliance with or fulfil- 

ment of 1651. 4. To escape adroitly from ; to 
evade 1667. 

2. 7 'he wary Tririan, bending from the blow Eludes 
the death Pope. To c. an argument D’Israkw. 3. 
To e. a Treaty Steele, the obligation of an oath 1769. 
4. The glittering gem.. ever eludes the grasp xSsg. 
Hence ElWder. Elu'dible a. ^ , 

E-M. [Heb.] The 6th month of the Heb. 
sacred, the lath of the civil year, nearly- 
September. 

Elumbated (llt?*mbdftM), ppl* a. Now only 
>oc* X731:. [f. L, ekmbls, i. e+lmnbuslolnl] 
eakened in the loins* 


Elusion (zTiz7‘23n). 1550. [f. L. eludere.'] 
ti. The action of befooling ; concr, an illusion 
-1695. 3. The action of escaping dexterously 

from, evading (now rare) 1624; absoi. fan eva- 
sion; f evasiveness 1617. 

Elusive (i'li«*siv),iz. 1719. [f. L. ppl. 
stem of eludere. ] That eludes or seeks to elude ; 


also/f. 
fig. Gu< 


J0C^ 
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figl Gudrin’s e., undulating, impalpable nature M. 
Arnold. Hence Elti*sive*iy adv., -ness. 
Elusory (Hbrson), a, 1646. [ad. late L. 
elusorius, f. as prec. ] Tending to elude ; eva- 
sive; deceptive. 

E. tergiversations 1646. An e. problem 1856. 
fElU'te, V. 1731. [f. L. elut-^ eluere.'] To 
wash out, cleanse. 

Elution 1612. [ad. h.elutionem) 
see prec. ] Che 7 n. Washing from impurity. 

All these starches are prepared by e. 1870 

Elutriate (?Ttz?triidit), v. 1731. [f. L. elu- 
iriat-, ppl, stem of elutriare to wash out.] 
irans. To decant; to purify by straining; in 
Chem. to separate the lighter from the heavier 
particles of a mixture by washing. 

Hence Elu tria’tion, the action of elutriating. 

II Elu vies (zTu7*viizz). 1710. [L., f. eluere^ 
a. ‘The humour discharged in leucorrhoea; an 
inordinate discharge of any kind’, b. ‘The 
effluvium from a swampy place ’ (Hooper). 
Eluvium (Hiw-vmm). 1882. [mod.L., f. e 
■>r lucre, after Alluvium.] Accumula- 

tions of ddbris whether atmospheric or carried 
by wind-drift. Hence Elu* vial a, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, e. 

Eluxate (zTo’ksfiit), v. 1731. [f. E- prefix 
luxat- ppl. stem. ] To put out of joint. Hence 
Eluxa’tion. 

Elvan (e*lvan). 1791. [Referred to Corn. 
elven spark.] i. The Cornish name for intru- 
sive rocks of igneous origin, such as quartz- 
porphyry, whinstone, etc. Also attrib. a. A 
dike of this rock. Murchison. Hence E*l- 
vanite (Min.) - Elvan. Elvani*tic a. 

Elve, obs. var. of Elf. 

Elver (e*lvoj). 1640. [var. of Eel-fare.] 
A young eel, esp. a young conger or sea- eel. 
Elves, pi. of Elf. 

Elvish (e-lvij), a. ME. [f. Elf + -ish.]_ I. 
Of or pertaining to elves ; supernatural, weird. 
3. Elf-like in behaviour : fa. Spiteful, b. Tricksy 
(cf. Elfish). ME. 

2. He semeth eluyssh by his contenance Chaucer. 

f Elyclmious, a, [f. Gr. ikXvxviov lamp- 
wick. ] Of the nature of a wick. Sir T. Browne. 

Elysian (Hi*zian, -5ian), a. 1579. [f. Ely- 
sium 4 -an. ] 

A. I. Of or pertaining to Elysium, a. fig. Of 
the nature of, or resembling, what is in Elysium; 
beatific, glorious 1750, 

1. E. joys Massinger. Phr. E. fields =E lysivmI‘ 

B. as sb. = Elysium. Marlowe. 

Elysium (i'li’ziipm, -pvm). 1599. [a. L-, 

ad. Gr. ’Jikvcrtov (vedioy) the abode of the 
blessed. ] i. The abode assigned to the blessed 
after death in Greek mythology. Also iransf, 
of other states of the departed. 3. fig. A place 
or state of ideal happiness 1599. 

2. The wretched Slaue all Night sleepes in Elizium 
Hen. V, IV. i. 291. 

Elytriform (elrtrif|pim'), a. 1835. [f. as 
next + -FORM,] That has the form of elytra. 
Elytrigerous (elitri-geros), a. 1877. [f. 
elytri-, comb. f. Elytrum -h L. -ger- + -OUS.] 
That has or bears elytra, 

Elytrin(e'litrin). [f. E lytron + -in.] ‘The 
form of chitin which composes the elytra of 
insects ’ (Syd. Soe. Lex.). 

Elytroid (eiitroid), a. 1864. [ad. Gr. hXv- 
rpo€^^s.] Resembling an elytron, sheath-like. 

Elytron (editrpn). PL elytra. 1774. [a* 
Gr. Ikvrpov a sheatl^,] The outer hard 
wing-case of a coleopterous insect, pi. elytra, 

3. One of the shield-like dorsal plates of some 

annelids 1841. 3. ‘A term for the vagina 

(Syd* Soc. Lex.). 

Edytrum. 1816, [modX., ad. proc.] » 

Elytron. 

Elzevir (edzJfvoi), 1710. i. The name (pro- 
perly JBHevier, latinized Mheoirius) of a family 
of printers at Amsterdam, Leyden, etc. (i59^" 
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1680), famous chiefly for their editions of the 
classics. Used aitrib, or as adj., e,g, in E. 
edition ; also formerly applied to books pub- 
lished in the style of the Elzeviers. Also ahsoL 
a book printed by one of them. 2. E. letter> 
type. a. The style of type of the small Elzevir 
editions of the classics, b. Now used for a 
special type—ELZEVIR TYPE. 

Hence Elzevi*rian a. of or pertaining to the 
Elzeviers ; published by or in the style of the 
Elzeviers; quasi-j<^. one who collects or fancies 
E. editions. 

Em (em). The name of the letter M. In 
Printing, the square, formerly of the type * m 
now of a pica ' m used as the unit for measur- 
ing the amount of printed matter in a line, 
page, etc. 

'Em (am), /w/z. ME. Orig. aform ofHEM, 
dat. and accus. 3rd pers. ^l. Now regarded as 
an abbrev. of them. Still in colloq. use. 

Em-, prefix^ the form taken by En- (q. v.) 
bef. h, f, and (frequently) m. Nearly all the 
Eng. words with this prefix have (or have had) 
alternative forms with Im-. Hence : 

x. Transitive vbs. a. f. ^w-+sb., as empanoply, to 
array in complete armour ; etc. b. f. em<.+sb. or 
adj., as embeggar, to bring into a state of beggary ; 
etc. X. Veibs f. <?/«-+ verb, with intensive force, as 
tembias. 3. Ppl. adjs. f. em-+sh. + -ed, as embas- 
tioned, etc. 

(For em- words not found under E, see 1m-,) 
•fEmSL'CexatejV, rare. 1610. [f.'L.emaeerai- 
ppl. stem, f. (ult.) e+macerare to make lean.] 
trafis, — Emaciate -1609. Hence tEma-ce- 
ra'tion. a. = Emaciation, b. = Macera- 
tion. 

Emaciate (im^t*jii<^t),/j>/. a. 1675. [ad. L. 
emaciatus, emaciarct i e-hmaci-es leanness.] 
Emaciated. 

Emaciate (/'m4?i''Ji|,5it), v. 1646. [f, L. 
emaciat- ppl, stem; see prec. ] To make or 
tbecome lean or wasted in flesh. 

Consumption maye. the dimpled cheeks Hervey, 
Hence Ema* elated made lean, atrophied; 
also Jig Ema*cia*fci 03 X, the action of emaciating; 
emaciated state. 

fEma-culate, v. 1623. [f. L. emaculat-^ 
emaculare, f. macula spot. ] trans, T o free from 
spots or blemishes, emend -1656. 
fEmai'led, ppl, a. 1480, [? f. F, dmailld 

enamelled, etc.] ? Embossed (with a raised 
pattern). 

Emanant (e'manant), ///. (3:. arch, 1614. 
[ad. L. emanantem; see next. ] That emanates 
or issues from a source.^ 

Filling eminent places, with e. poisons 1614. 

Emanate (e’mantfit),^;. 1788. ILJL.emanat-, 
emanarCf f, e-hmanare to fiow,] i. intr. To 
flow forth, issue as a source, a. To flow 
forth, issue, originate, from a source 1818. 3. 

trans. To emit, send out [lit. and Jg.) [rare] 
1797. 

1. His destruction, .emanating from himself Lamb. 
a. Fissures . . from which mephitic vapours emanated 
Lyble. 

Emanation. (erndn^JiTon). 1570. [ad. L. 
emanationem't see prec.J 1. The process of 
flowing forth, issuing, or proceeding from as a 
source (lit, and Jg,), b. The action of emitting. 
Cf. Emanate v. 3. 1742. 3. That which ema- 
nates; an efflux; s^ec. abeam, flash, ray of light 
1646. Also/g. 3. Aperson orthing prodticcd 
by emanation from the Divine Essence 1650. 

t. The E. of the Son Burnet, The pantheistic 
doctrine of e. 1880. a. The powerful emanations of 
the badstone Goldsm. Gaseous emanations 3:836. 
A direct e. from the first principles of morals Mruc. 

Hence Emana'tional a. pertaining to the theory 
of e., as dist. from, creation. 

E’manatist. rare, 1838, [f. L, emanai- 
(see Emanate A believer in Emana- 
tion. Hence E-manati'stic a. 

Emanative (e*m^n<ftiv), a. 1651. [as if ad. 
L. *emmativus,’\ t. Tending to emanate ^(see 
Emanate v, 1-3) ; of the nature of an emana- 
tion; due to emanation. 3. Relating to or con- 
nected with the theory of Emanation 1839. 
Hence El’inanatively adv, 
ihnamtory (e-minatoi), tr, 1659. [as if 
a^.. Xi* ^emanaioHus.] a. Derivative, b. Per^ 
taining to the theory of Emanation. 
Eiiiancipate(/m8e‘nsip4?t),///,a. 1603. 
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L. emancipatus \ see next.] = EMANCIPATED. 
Now usu. poet. 

Emancipate (^msemsip^it), v. 1625. [f. L. 
emancipaU, ppl. stem of emancipare, f. (ult.) e 
Jrtnanus + capere.'\ i. trans. In Pom. Law : 
To set free (a child or wife) from the patria 
poiesias 1651. a. gen. To set free from control; 
to release from civil, moral, or intellectual re- 
straint 1625. Also transf. and fig. fs* To 
deliver into subjection ; to enslave (because 
emancipation in Rom. Law was effected by 
I fictitious sale) -1752. 

1 1. The Son discharged from Paternal Power is 
emancipated Maine. 2. Emancipated from our civil 
disabilities Ht- Martineau. Emancipated from 
modern Puritanism Kingsley, Hence Emancipa- 
tive a. that has the property of emancipatmg- 
Ema*ncipator, one who emancipates {lit. and fig.). 
Ema*ncipato*ry a. that has the function or the 
effect of emancipating. 

Emancipation (fmsensip^'Jsn). 1631. [a. 
F., ad. L. emancipationem; see prec.] i. Pom. 
Law, The action of setting free from the patria 
poiesias 1651. 3. The action of setting free from 

slavery; and hence, generally, from civil dis- 
abilities 1797. Also transf. and fig. of intel- 
lectual, moral, or spiritual fetters 1631. 

X. The e, of the Catholicks Burke. The national e. 
from superstition T. Warton. 

Hence Emancipa'tionist, an advocate of the e. 
of any class, esj. of slaves. 

Emancipist (i'msemsipist). Australian. 
1834. [f. Emancipate + -1ST.] An ex-convict, 
who has served his term. 

Emandibulate (Jmmndi*biz!?l^), ppl, a. 

1826. \f. "Er prefi + lj,, mandibulum.] Eniom. 

Destitute of mandibles. 

fEmame, v. 1656. [ad. F. dmaner.'\ = 
Emanate v. -1817. 

Emarcid (iinausid), 1661. [f. L. 
marcidus withered. ] . Drooping, lim p {rare) . 

3. Bot. Withered, flaccid, wilted. (Diets.) 

Emarginate (/inaudgin^t), a, 1794. [ad. 
L. e?narginaius\ see next.] i. Notched at the 
margin, as a leaf, shell, etc. 3. Crysiall. Hav- 
the edges of the primitive form cut off. 

Emarginate (ima-idgintf^t), v. 1656. [f. L. 
cfnargiftat-, emajginare to remove the edge.] 
I. trans. To remove the margin of. 3. Optics. 
Of the effects of unequal refraction : To double 
the contour lines of (an object embedded, e, g. 
in a jelly) i88x. Hence Ema rgina*tion, the 
state of being emarginate. 

Emasculate (^mae'ski/J^li^t), a. (quasi-j'^.) 
1622, [ad. L. emasculatus\ see next. ] Emascu- 
lated. 

Emasculate (iham’skiz/kit), v. iSo'i. U* 
emasculat-, emawulare, f. e + masculus, dim. of 
7 ?ias male. ] i. trans. To deprive of virility, to 
castrate 1623. 3. transf, and fig. To deprive 

of strength and vigour; to weaken, make effe- 
minate ; to enfeeble 1607. ^^P- the 

I vigour out of (literary compositions) by removing 
what is indecorous 1756. ts- To turn woman. 
Sir T. Browne. 

a. b. 1 .. consented to e. my poems Kingsley. 
Hence Ema'sculator. (Diets.) Ema'sculato ry 
a. that tends to emasculation. 

Emasculation (imoe skiafl^Ton). 1623. [f. 
L, emaseutare', sec prec. ) i.The action of de- 
priving of virility; the state of impotence. 3. 
fig. The depriving of masculine vigour; prudish 
e.wurgation of a literary work 1654. 

Embace, obs. var. of Embase. 

Embale (emb^*l), v. 1737. [See En-. Cf. 
F. emhalkr.\ To do up into bales; also fig. 
So tEmba’U Hakluyt. 
EmbaU(em^d),z>.2 1580. ff. En-h-Ball 
] X . 'Xo encompass with a sphere, 3. 

To invest with the ball as an emblem of royalty. 
(Or ? indecent.) Bm, VI If n. iii. 47. 

Embalm (emba'm), v. [ME. enhcLUfm^ a, 
F. embaumcr, f* (see EN-) + ^2«zw<f.] i. To 
impregnate (a dead body) with spices, to pre- 
serve It from decay. To preserve from 

oblivion; to keep in honoured remembrance 
x<S7S, 3, fa. To anoint with aromatic spices, 
oil, etc. b. To make balmy. ME. 

t. They imbalmed him and ne was put in a coffin 
in Egypt Cm, 1 . a6. a. That . . elegance of language 
in which he has embalmed so many Boswbll. 3, The 
buxom air# imbalm'd with odours Miw. P* L, n. 84a. 
1 Hence Embadmer, ho who or that which embalms; 


esp. one who embalms dead bodies, Emba'lmment, 
the act of embalming; a preparation used for this. 

Embank (embm’gk), v. Also im-. 1649. 
[f. En- + Bank i. trans. To enclose, con- 

fine, or protect by banks 1700. ts. intr. Of a 
ship : To run aground 1649. 3* To cover with 

embankments 1872. 

Embankment 1 (embse-qkment). 1786. [f. 
prec. +-MENT.] I. The action of embanking 
1874. 3. A mound, bank, or the like, for con- 
fining a river, etc. within bounds 1786. 3. A 

long earthen bank or mound 1810. 

3 A vast e., over which the canal is carried 1810. 
tEmba*nkment 2, rare. 1813. [t. Em- + 
Bank sb.^ -(--ment.] A banking speculation ; 
a bank account. 

[[Embaphium (embje-fi:^m). 1715. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. hfJL^d<piov,] Med. A small vessel in 
which food or medicine is put or measured, or 
in which it is dipped. 

Embar (emba-j),z^. 1480. [ad. F. embarrer^ 
{. en- (see En-) + barre.] x. tra?is. To enclose 
within bars; to imprison. Alsoyff- ^ 594* 
3. To arrest, stop; to interrupt. 7 Obs. 1577. 
fb. Law, = Bar v. -1599. ts- To debar from 
an action -1603. t4. To lay under embargo 

-1649. tS* To break in the bars of (a helmet), 
Caxton. 

t. Fast embar’d in mighty brazen wall Spenser 
P. Q. t. vii. 44. X. To e. all farther trade for the 
future Bacon, Hence fEmbaTment. 
llEmbarcadeTO. rare. 1850. [Sp., f. em- 
bar car.] A wharf, quay. 

Embarcation, var. of Embarkation. 
fEmbaTge, sb. 1574. [ad. Sp. embar go . 1 
== Embargo -1656. 

fEmbaTge, v. 1600. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To lay under an embargo ; to sequestrate ; to 
arrest -1657. Hence tEmba*rgement. 
Embargo (eraba-jg<7), sb. 1603. [a. Sp., f. 
e 7 nbargar, f. (ult.) in- (sec iTti-) barra BAR. ] 
I. A prohibitory order, forbidding the ships 
within a country’s ports to sail; generally issued 
in anticipation of war. 3. A suspension of com- 
I merce, either general or particular, imposed by 
municipal law 1658. 3. transf. and/^^. A pro- 
hibition, impediment 1692. 

1. An e. ..is daily expected 1758. 2. An e. on the 

export of provisions May. 

Embargo (cmba-jg<3), z?. 1650. [f. prcc. sb.] 
I. To forbid (a vessel) to leave a port; to lay 
under an embargo 1755. Also fig. 3. To re- 
quisition for the service of the state 1755. 3* 

To seize, confiscate 1650. 

Embark (emba*jk), v. 1550. [ad. F. m- 
barquer :--late L. imbarcare, f. m- (see lN-) + 
barca Bark i. trans. a. To put on board 
ship. b. Of the ship ; To take on board. 3. 
transf. ^xiHfig. 1584. 3. intr. (for refl.) To go 
on board ship [lit, and fig.) 1580. 4. To engage 
in a business or undertaking 1649. 

X. b. The Osborne will. .c. the Prince 1885, *. To 

e. money in an ironwork Ht. Martineau. 3. A re.st- 
less impulse urged him to e, Shelley. 4. To c. in 
the most disastrous of wars Rogers. 
Embarkation (embaiktfi-Jan). 1645. [a. F. 
embarcation; see prec.] 1, Embarking. +3. 
concr. A body of troops embarked -X757* T3- 
A vessel, boat. [Cf. F, emiarcationl] -1807. 

t. The E. of the* Army Clarendon, a. Another 
and much greater e. followed Burke. So fEmbaTk- 
age. EmbaTkment (in sense i), now rare, 
Embarqtte, obs. var. of Embark* 
Emba-rras, sb, 1664. [a. F., rel. to F, 
mbarrer, i, en* (see En-^) +^Gm.] i. If-mbar- 
rassment. Now only as lA (afibara) in phr. e. de 
choix, e, de rickesse so much choice, wealth, as to 
be embarrassing. 3. U.S. A place in a river made 
difficult by accumulation 01 driftwood 1814, 
Embaixass (embrn’ras), v, 167a. [ad. F. 
embarrasser, Ht. ' to obstruct* ; see prec.] x* 
To encumber, hamper, impede (movements, 
actions, persons) 1683. b. pass. Of persons : 
To be encumbered with debts ; to be * in diffi- 
culties 3- To perplex (in thought) X673. 3. 
To render difficult ; to complicate (a question, 
etc.) 1736, 

t. The state of the rivers. .wH! e, the enemy Well- 
iNGTON, », Such a dreumstanee may «. an operator 
Travers. 3. This case will fnotjbo embarrassed hy 
that decision Cruise, Hence TEmbaTrasiedly^ 
Emba*rras«ingly adw. 


^(ixwm), a (pass), an (Idwd). 2? ^ (Fr. ch^, a (ey<yr)» ^ (Fr. eau vie), i (sft). *' (Psych#). 9 Cwh«t)* 
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Embarrassment (embse-rasment). 1676. 
[f. Embarrass + -ment.] i. Embarrassed 
state or condition, esp. of pecuniary affairs, cir- 
cumstances, etc. b. Perplexity, confusion of 
thought; hesitation; constraint arising from 
bashfulness or timidity 1774. 2. Something 

which embarrasses. In pi. often = ‘ pecuniary 
difficulties 1729. 

I. A state of e. and threatened bankruptcy Bright, 
2. There was e. on the maiden’s part Scott. 2. The 
embarrassments of that humble household Trench. 

Embarrel ; see Em- prefix and Barrel. 
fEmbarren, v. 1627. [See En-.] Irans. 
To make barren -1808. 

f Em barrica*do, v. 1603. [f. Sp. embarri^ \ 
cado sb.] = Barricade v. -1630. ! 

•fEmbase (emb<?i*s), v. 1551. [f. EN- + Fr. 
baSt Base <2,] i. To lower in position or direc- 
tion -1644. Also 72^. 2. To lower in rank, ; 

condition, etc. ; to humiliate; to degrade. Also 
refl. -1820. 3. To depreciate [lit. and fig.) -1698. 
4. To debase (coin) by a mixture of alloy [lit. 
andyf^.) -1752. 

K. When God..Embast the Valleys and embost the 
Hills Sylvester, z. It is . . selfishness that * embases 
and embrutes ’ L. Hunt. 4. It will imbase even the 
purest metal in man Feltham. Hence fEmba’se- 
ment. 

Embassade (embas^-d). ? Obs. 1480. [Oc- 
cas. var. of Ambassade, q. v.] i. = Ambas- 
sade 1-3. 2. quasi-<3;^z/. On an embassy [rare] 

1^5, 

Embassador (embze’sadai). Var. of Am- 
bassador ; now ohs. in England, but in U.S. 
still preferred. Cf. Embassy. So Embassa- 
dorial a. ambassadorial. tEmbassadress, 
ambassadress. tEmbassadry, ambassadry. 
Embassage (e'mb3,s/d3), arch. 152^ [var. 
(freq. in mod. archaistic use) of Ambassage, 
q. V. . In ordinary use repl. by Embassy.] = 
Embassy 1-3, 

Carneades the philosopher came in e. to Rome 

IJacon. 

tEmba*ssiate. ME. only. [var. of Ambas- 
siATE, q. V.] = Embassy. 

Embassy (e'mblisi). 1579. [A var. (now 
the prevailing form) of Ambassy, q. v.] i. The 
function or position of an ambassador; also, the 
sending of ambassadors. 2. Hence fa. The 
xnessage or business; b. The official residence, 
of an ambassador. 1595. 3* The ambassador 

and his retinue, with their surroundings 1671. 

3, Embassies fiom regions far remote Milt. 
Embastardize, mod. var, of Imb astardize. 
Embatbe, imbathe (em-, imb^i*^), v. poet. 
XS93. [f. En-, In- - f Bathe.] To bathe, im- 
mense; to bedew, drench. 

Embattle (em-, imbsel’l), [ME. €771- 
hatalle, a. OP. embaiailUcr, f, e?i- (see En-) + 
bataille Battle .y/;.^] 1, trans. To set in battle 
array. Also (Spenser) to arm (an individual) 
for battle. MK. Alsoyf^^. a. 7 'efl. To form in 
ord(T of battle 1450. Also f w/r. for 7 -efl. 3. 

. ^ EMBATTI.E Also fig. ME. 

t. One in bright iirmes enibatteiled full .strong 
Si'ttNSER A. (?. n. V. a, AsaOeneial . mu.stereth and 
eiubattailcth his troops Barrow. 3. Fear builds 
castle.s and embattles cities 1830, 

Embattle (embm'tT), Z /.2 ME. [f. En.+ 
Battle app. not in OF.] t 7 *a 7 t.u To fur- 
nish with battlements, 

Lienuses to t. manor-houses iBsr. Hence fEm- 
ba^ttld sb,. Emba’ttlement ■ Baxtlkment. 
Embattled ('emke-t' Id), I X47S. [f. 
ICmbattle t/Aj t. Drawn up in battle array, 
marshalled for uattle. Also transf. and fig. a. 
Covered with troops in battle array. Also fig. 
* 593 * 3 * Fortified 1765. 

x» Bondago threatetied by the c, Fast Wordsw. 
The emlmtlled legions of i]?norancc Hallam. a. 
Castor glorious on ih* c, plain 

Embattled Cemb«’Fld ),///. ME, [f. 
Embattle xa*] 1. Arch. Fttrnished with 
battlements, crenellated, 2. Having an ed^e 
shaped like a battlement; crenellated; spec. m 
Her. ME 

t. An ©mhatclid WauUe now sore yn ruiue Lklano, 
a. Hil comb , . Knbatekd it were a castel wall 
CMACCItW, 

Embay (emba»), 1383. [£ Em-+ Bay 
lA*] I. tram. To lay within a bay. Also, To 
force into or detain within a bay, 1600, 2# To 
enclose (as in a bay) ; to shut In; also fig. 


himself embayed within a mighty head 
oyand C. Mather, z. Embayed by the ice Cook. 
fEmbay, v,‘^ poet. 1590. [f. pref. + 

Bay V. to bathe.] trans. To bathe; hence, to 
drench. Also fig. -1762. 

fig. ^ the warme sunne he doth himselfe e. Spenser. 

Embayment (emb^-ment). 1815. [f. Em- 
bay vP + -ment.] I. The action of forming 
into a bay ; concr. a bay. 2. A bay-like recess 
1848. 

The deep e. of her favourite window 1848. 

fEmbeam (embf-m), v. 1610. [f. En- + 
Beam sb.] trans. To cast beams upon, ir- | 
radiate -1652. I 

Embed, imbed (em-, imbe-d). 1778. [f. 
En-, In- + Bed sb. (Embed is now usual.)] i. 
trans. To fix firmly in a surrounding mass of 
material. Also//, and transf. 2. Said of the 
surrounding mass ; To enclose firmly. Also 
fig* 1853. . 

I. Insects, .imbedded in the gum-copal Livingstone. 
trans/. Nemi, imbedded in wood, Nemi murned in 
the hill Clough. Hence Embe*dment, the action 
of embedding; embedded state; concr. something 
which embeds. 

tE*mbelif. ME. [a. OF. phr. en late 

L. type '^bis-liquus ==ohliquus\'\ a. adv. Ob- 
liquely. Chaucer, b. adj. Oblique -1413. 
Embellisb (embe-lij), v. ME. [a. OF. em- 
belliss-, stem of embellir^ f. en~ (see En-) -I- bel 
beautiful.] a. To render beautiful [ohs. in gen. 
sense), b. To beautify with adventitious orna- 
ments ; to ornament, c. fig. Often — to dress 
up (a narration) with fictitious additions 1447. 

b. Bridles .. embellished with bits of yellow gold 
Strutt, c. Events .probably, much.. embellished 
1801. Hence Embellisher. 

Embe-Uisbrnent. 1623. [f, prec. + -ment.] 
I. The action or process of embellishing; deco- 
ration, adornment. 2. That which embellishes 
or beautifies [lit. and //.); an ornament, deco- 
ration ; also, an exaggeration, 

I. They might not tend to the E. of my paper 
Addison, z. Abatement is made for poetical em- 
bellishments Fuller, 

Ember 1 (e'mbai). [OE. aeme 7 'ie wk. fern., 
corresp. to OHG. eimuria, ON. eimyrja (Da. 
emmer) : — OTeut. ^aimuzjdn-. Thesis eupho- 
nic.] A small piece of live coal or wood in a 
smouldering fire. Chiefly mpL : The smoulder- 
ing ashes of a fire. Also fig. 

They heat it [flesh] a little upon imbers of coales 
Hakluyt. Hence E’mbered ppl. a. strewn with, or 
burnt to, embers. 

Ember 2 (e'mboa). Now only aitrib. and in 
Comb. [OE. ymhren (app. neut. : pi. ymbren), 
perh. a corruption of OE. ymbrynem^sc. , period, 
revolution of time, f, yfnb round 4 - ryne running.] 
The English name of the four periods of fasting 
and prayer (L. quatuor tempera) in the four 
seasons of the year. Each of these occupies 
three days, called E. days, and the weeks in 
which they occur are called E. weeks. The 
Council of Placentia (A.D. 1095) appointed for 
Ember days the Wednesday, Friday, and Satur- 
day next following (i) the first Sunday in Lent, 
(2) Whitsunday, (3) 14 Sept, (4) 13 Dec. 

t*. As sb. i = E.>-day -1573. a. attrib. and Comb., 
as e.-day, fast, -tide, etc.; e.-eve, the vigil of an E. 
day OK. var. E*mberlng. 

Embers. Also imber, immer, emmer, etc. 
1744. [a. Norw. e 7 n 7 ner{gaas).'\ A variety 

{Colymbus Immer) of the Northern Diver or 
Loon [Colymbus glacialis) to which the name 
is sometimes given. Chiefly in Comb., as e.- 
goose, etc. 

-fEmbe'tter, •v. 1583. [f. En- + Better al\ 
To make better ~i68o. 

Embezzle (cmbe*zT), v. 1469. [ad. AF. 
enbesiler, f. em-^besiler ^ OF, hesilUer to de- 
stroy; ? f. L.. bis**, in late L. used as a pejorative 
prefix (Paul Meyer). In i6th c. referred to the 
L. imbecUlare to weaken. ] trans. To make 

away with ; esp. to carry off secretly for one's 
own use -1750. tb. To mutilate, tamper with 
(a document, etc.) -1691, t2. To impair, di- 

minish -1670: to squander -1770. 3- To divert 
to one's own use in violation of trust or official 
duty, (The only current sense.) 1583. 

X, b. To imberill or corrupt a Record xd;*. 2. He 

hath embearied his estate Burton, 3. Bellasys, the 
English General, embezzled the stores Macaulay. 
Hence Embc’zzier. 

Embezzlement (embe*z’lm^nt). 1548. [f. 


prec. -f - ment. 1 The action of embezzling, 
fa. In senses of Embezzle 1,2. b. Fraudulent 
appropriation of property entrusted to one. 

Fraud, ^peculation, and e. Burke. 
fEmbi'Uow, 70. rare. 1625. [f. En- h- Bil- 
low.] trans. To raise in billows. 

Embind (emboirnd), v. Also im-. 1628. 
[f. En-/Bind.] trans. To confine, hold fast. 
Embitter (embi'toi), v. Also im-. 1603. 
[f. En- + Bitter <z.] i . trans. To make bitter. 
Now rare in lit. sense. Also fig, ^.fig. To 
make more bitter or painful 1642. Z*fig* To 
render virulent, intensely hostile, or discon- 
tented; to exacerbate 1634. 

1. Brewers e. their beer with hops 1834. fig. It 
would e. all the sweets of life Steele. 2.^ His actual 
misery was embittered by the recollection of past 
greatness Gibbon. 3 To e. Peoples minds one 
against another Burnet. 

Hence Embi’tterer. Embi*tterjnent, the action 
of embittering; embittered state. 

tEmbla*dder, v. rare. 1662. [f. En- + 
Bladder. ] a. To blister, b. To confine in a 
bladder 1664. 

fEmblamch, v. ME. [a. OF. emblanchir, 
f. en--*rblanc,] trans. To whiten [fig.) -1662. 
Emblaze (embl^'z), z/.i Also nn-. 1634. 
[f. En- + Blaze i. trans. To light up, 

cause to glow. 2. To set in a blaze. Also fig. 
1728. 

1. Th* unsought Diamonds .. e. the forehead of the 
Deep Milt. Comus 733. z. Where nearer suns e, 
its veins Collins. 

Emblaze (embl(?'2), vfi Also im-. 1522. 
[f. En-+ Blaze v.^] fi. a. trans. To describe 
heraldically, b. To set forth by means of 
heraldic devices. “I781. 2. To adorn with 

heraldic devices. Hence, to make resplendent 
1522. 3. To inscribe conspicuously 1590. 4. 

To celebrate, render famous or infamous 1596. 

2. With crowns of gold emblased Skelton. 3. 
Where stout Hercules Emblaz’d his trophies on two 
posts of brass Greene. Hence Embla*zer. 

Emblazon (embl^i*zan), v. 1592. [f. En- 
+ Blazon v. ] 1. trans. To inscribe or portray 
conspicuously, as on a heraldic shield; to adorn 
with heraldic devices, words, etc. (lit. and //.). 
Occas. influenced by Emblaze 1593. a. To 
celebrate, extol; to render illustrious. 

I. God..emblazond the aire with the tokens of his 
terror Nashe. z. Heraulds to emblazen his Progresse 
Gaule. 

Hence Embla*zoner. Embla*zonment, the ac- 
tion of Emblazon v. ; concr. that which is emblazoned. 
Emblazonry (embybzonri). 1667. [f. prec. 
vb. -f--RY.] I. The art of emkazoning; concr. 
heraldic devices collectively. 2. Display of 
gorgeous colours ; brilliant representation or 
embellishment [lit. and fig.) 1805. 

I. With bright imblazonrie, and horrent Arms Milt. 
a. The Sun.. with his gold-purple e. Carlyle, 

Emblem (e-mblem), sb. Also embleme. 
ME. [OF. embleme, ad. L, emblema, a. Gr. 

a thing put on, f. hiiBb-Weiv to throw 
in, on.] f I. An ornament of inlaid work -1775. 
f 2. A drawing or picture expressing a moral 
fable or allegory ; a fable or allegory such as 
might be exprpsed pictorially -1736. 3. An 

object, or a picture of one, representing sym- 
bolically an abstract quality, an action, a class 
of persons, etc. 1601. b. In wider sense : A 
symbol, type 1631. 4. A figured object used 

symbolically, as a badge 1616. 

a. An E. is but a silent parable Quarles. 3. His 
sicatrice an E. of wane heere on his sinister cheeke 
All's Well XL i. 44. b. The evening is an e. of 
autumn Johnson. 4. National emblems— a crescent, 
a Hon, an eagle, .on an old rag of bunting Emerson. 
Emblem (e'mblem), v. 1584. [f. prec.] 

trans. To be the emblem of ; to express, sym- 
bolize, suggest. 

All Christianisra..is emblemed here Carlyle, 
Emblematic, -al (emblernse'iik, -HI), a, 
1644. [f. Gr, kji^Xrjfxar- (^ftjSAij/ta).] Pertain- 
ing to, of the nature of, or serving as, an em- 
blem; symbolical, typical. 

Clothes ». are Emblematic . . of a manifold cunning 
Victory over Want Carlyle, Hence Emblem- 
a'tically adv. Emblema*tlcize v. to impart an e, 
cbaiaeter to (rare). 

Emblematist (emble’m&tist). 1646, [f. as 
prec. 4*^iST.] One who delineates or writes 
emblems. 

Emblematize (emble’mtok), tf. 1615. [f. 


d (Ger. Kdln). S (Fr. fm), ii (Oef* Ms^Uer). (Fr. d«ne). § (cwrl), e (e#) (there), e (^0 i iaixt ). § (ffr, forn, ^^rth). 
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as prec. +-IZE.] i. trans. To serve as an em- 
blem of. 2. Of persons ; To represent by means 
of an emblem 1830. 

X, The goose and little goslings should e. a Quaker 
poet that has no children Lamb. 

Emblement (e'mblfment). 1495. [a. OF. 
emblaementf f. emhlaer (mod.F. emblaver) to 
sow with com ; — med.L. imbladare, f. in + 
iladum (-- F, bli).'] Law , ' The profits of sown 
land ' ; occas, used moie largely for grass, 
fruit, etc. 

tEmble^mish, v, ME. [f. En- + Blemish.] 
trans. To damage, injure; also, to deface -1671. 
Emblemize (e-mblemoiz), z/. 1646. [f. Em- 
blem +--IZE.] trans. To represent emblematic- 
ally. So tE'mblemist = Emblem AT isT. 
fEmbli'SS, V, rare, ME. [See En-.] To 
make happy -1797. 

fEmbloo'm, v. X528. [See En-.] To cover 
with bloom -1729. 

Emblossom, im- (em-, imblp-som), v, 1766. 
[See En-.] To load or cover with blossoms. 
Embodiment, im- (em-, imbp’diment). 
1828. [f. Embody v, +-ment.] i. The action 
of embodying; embodied state [lit. and j^g.) 
1858. a. concr. That in which anything is em- 
bodied; the ‘vesture’ ^/(a soul) ; the concrete 
expression (of an idea, a principle, etc.) ; the 
incarnation (of a quality, sentiment, etc.), 
a. Works of art., the visible e.of the divine Jo wett. 

Embody, im- (em-, imbp’di), v. 1548. [f. 
En-, In- + Body The form embody is now 
usual.] 1. trans. To put into a body. q. To 
give a material or concrete character or form to 
1634. 3. To unite into one body; to incorpo- 
rate 1601. t4. Chem., etc. a. trans. To form 

into one body. b. intr. for rejl. To draw to- 
gether, solidify. -1710. 5. hitr. (for refi.) To 

form or join a body or company 1648. 

1. A pale, small person, scarcely embodied at all 
Hawthorne, a. The custom having been embodied 
in law Guote. 3. Livius. .embodied the population 
of the town Arnold. The measure embodies . the 
six points, .of the charter 1869. 5. [He] commanded 

the Horse to E. within the Lines 1681. Hence Em- 
bo'dier. 

Embog (emb^’g), v. Also embogrte. 1602. 
[f, En-+ Bog sb. ] ira7?s. To plunge into a bog. 
TEmbO'gue, v. 1603. [? corrupt ad. Sp. em- 
bocar, f. em-^rboca mouth.] = Disembogue. 
Hence f Embo’guing vbl. sb. the place where a 
lake or river discharges its waters. 
fEmboi’l, V. [f. En- + Boil.] trans. To 
cause to boil with rage ; intr. to be in a boil, 
Spenser. 

jlEmboltement (ahbwatmah). 1854. [Fr. ; 
f. emboiier, f, en--Jrhotfe box.] i. Anat. The 
fitting of a bone into another. 2. Biol. Buffon's 
term for the hypothesis that successive genera- 
tions proceed from germs, and contain the 
germs of all future generations. 3. The closing 
up of a number of men in order to secure the 
front rank from injury. (Diets.) 

Embolden, im- (em-, imb^wldan) , zr. 1571. 
[f. En-, In- + Bold + -en.] To render bold or 
more bold; to incite, encourage. 

Thus I embold'nd spake Milt. F. L. vin. 434. So 
tEmboTd v. Hence Embo'ldener. 

11 Embole (e'rab^yU). 18x1. [mocl.L., a. Gr, 

^ putting in.] Med. f x, Tlie reducing 
of a dislocated limb. a. A plug or wedge (Syd. 
Soc, Lex.). 3. « Embolus {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Embolic (emb^dik), a. 1866. [f. Emboi.us 
+-IC.] Paik. Relating to or caused by an em- 
bolus. 

dEmbolima&'al, a. rare. X677, [f. Gr. l/x- 
^oXifxaios (cf. Embolism) +-al.] Intercalary. 
So tEmbolimQB'axi, "ar. 

Embolism (e-mb^liz'm). ME. [ad. L. m- 
boUsmus, a. late Gr. kix&oXL<xfx6s cf. Emboi-E, 
Embolus.] i. Ckronol. An intercalation or 
insertion of a day or days in the calendar, to 
complete a period, comr. The time intercalated. 

2. Path. The occlusion of a blood-vessel by an 
embolus 1853. 

3t. The year of the Mahometans consists of twelve 
lunar months,. no e. being employed to adjust it to 
the solar period Marsdbn. 

Hence tEmboli’smal, Embolbsmic adjs, that 
pertains to e. j intercalary. 
||Embonsmtis(cmbt?li*zm5S?s). ME. [Ejsee 
prec.] tx. ChronoL a. The excess of the solar 


over the lunar year of twelve S)modicaI months, 
b. Intercalation. -1796. 2. In the Gr. liturgy : 
A prayer inserted after the concluding petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer. Shipley. 

Embolite (e*mb/ 5 'bit), 1850. [f. Gr. l/r/ 3 d- 
\iov a thing inserted -f-iTE; ‘ because between 
the chlorid and bromid of silver’ (Dana).] 
Min. A chloro-bromide of silver, AgjBraCls. 
Also attnb. 

I'Embolon (e*mbd^l^m). 1878. [Gr.] Path. 
= Embolus 2. 

(1 Embolus (e’mbWs). 1669. [L., a. Gr. eii- 
0oKos peg, stopper.] ti. Mech. Something in- 
serted, as a wedge; esjt. the piston of a syringe 
-1739. 3 * Path. ‘ The body which causes Em- 
bolism ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 3. Anat. ‘The 
osseous axis of the horns of the Rttminantia 
cavicornia ’ [Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Emboly (e*mb< 3 »li). 1877. [f* stem of Gr. 

kfji0aX\eiv.'] = Invagination : a. Snrg. A 
particular operation for hernia, b. Phys, The 
process of formation of the gastrula by involu- 
tion of the wall of the single-layered segmented 
ovum. 

(1 Embonpoint (anb^inpwan). 1751. [Fr. ; 
OF. en bon pint ‘ in good condition ’.] 

A. sb. Plumpness (com;phmentary or euphe- 
mistic). 

B. as predicative Plump, of well-nourished 

appearance r8o6. 

fEmbOTder, v. Also im-. 1530. [See En-.] 
a. To furnish with a border ; to edge. b. To 
set as a border. -1667. 

Embosom, im- (em-, imbu'zsm), v. 1590. 
[f. En-, In- + Bosom.] i. trans. To take to, 
or place in, the bosom; to cherish; to embrace. 
Chiefly fig. Now rare. 2. transf. To enclose, 
conceal, shelter, in the bosom. fb. reft. Of a 
river : To pour itself into the bosom. 1685. 

1. Anger rests Embosom'd . . in foolish brests Quarles. 

a. My., home Which oakse. Shenstone. Deep sleep 
embosometh their jaded limbs Singleton. 
fEnibO’SS, sb. [f. Emboss z/.i] A boss-like 
projection. Evelyn. 

Emboss (embp's), z'.l ME. [prob. a. OF. 
^embocer\ see En- and Boss j^.^] i. trans. To 
cause to bulge; to cover with protuberances 
1460, 2. spec. To carve or mould in relief. 

Also Jig. (The prevailing mod. sense.) ME. 

b. To adorn with figures, etc. in relief ; to re- 
present in relief. Also of the figures, etc. : To 

i stand out as an ornament upon. ME. 3. To 
ornament with or as with bosses ; hence, to 
decorate sumptuously 1578. 

t. Botches and blaines must all his flesh imhoss 
Milt. P, L. xii. 180. 2. Fleur-de-lis embossed out 

of the stone Evelyn. b. The rich bronze which 
embossed its gates PRKSCOTT. 3. Benie.sthat imboss 
the bramble Covvpek. 

Hence Embo'sser. Embo’ssing vbl. sb. the 
action of the vb., as in e.^presSy etc. 

EmbO’SS, vJ [ME. embose, perh. f. EN--b 
OF. bos, bois wood, and (ult.) identical with IM- 
BOSK z/.] ti» intr. To plunge into a wood or 
thicket -1680. t2. To drive (a hunted animal) 
to extremity -1768. ts* In pass. To be ex- 
hausted ; henccy to foam at the mouth -1651. 4 . 
trans. To cover with foam (arch.) 1531. 

4. Erahossed with foam . . The labouring Stagstr.ained 
full in view Scott. 

f Embo'ss, X590. [perh. f. En- •+• Boss 

.y< 5 .^] trans. To encase (in armour) ; to plunge 
(a weapon) in an enemy's body. Also fg. in 
pass. To be wrapped (in ea.se). -1621. 
Embo^ed (embf?*st), ///. a. ME. [f. Em- 
boss pf] I. Carved or moulded in relief, 
etc. (see Emboss r/.*) 1541. 2, Covered with 

bosses ; richly decorated xspi. fa. Hump- 
backed, M E. only, f 4, Bulging, s wolle n ; Jig. of 
style -1646. 5. Bot. ‘ Projecting in the centre 

like the bo.ss of a shield ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

X. The e. alphabet for the blind 1849. 4 « * L/en. /P", 
ni. iii, 177. 

Embossment (emb(7*sm2n,t). x6io. [f. as 
prec. + -MENT.] tx. The action of embossing 
1801* 2. concr, A figure carved or moulded in 
relief; embossed ornament Now rare. Also 
aitrib.y as in e.-maf. x6ao. 3. gen. A bulging 
i6xo. So Embo’aturo [after sculpture]. 
Embottle; see %u-pref. and Bottle sb. 
llEmboucbement (anbwjmafi, 

1844, [Fr.; see next.] a. The mouth (of a 


river), b. Phys. The point at which one vessel 
leads into another. 

Ij Embouchure (anbz^J^^r). 1760. [Fr.; f. 
emboucher to put in or to the mouth, f. en--v 
bouche,] I. The mouth of a river or creek. 
Also transf. of a valley. 1792. 2. Mus. The 

mouthpiece of a wind instrument 1834. 3. Mus. 
‘ The disposition of the lips, tongue, and other 
organs necessary for producing a musical tone ’ 
(Grove). 

Embound, im- (em-, imboumd), v. poet, 
arch. 1593. [f. En-, In- + Bound jA] trans. 
To set bounds to ; to confine, 

Embow (embJu-), ME, [f. EN-d-Bow 
j^.x] I, To bend or curve into a bow. 3, Arch. 
To arch, vault 1481. 3« To englobe, encircle 

1605. 

2. The pillared vestibule .. the roof embowed 
WoRDSw. Hence Embowed ppl. a. bent into a 
bow; Her. bent or curved Arch, arched, vaulted; 
also, projecting outward, as in a bow- window. fEm- 
bowment, vaulting Bacon. 

Embowel (embamel), v. 1521. [In sense x, 
ad. OF. enbowelery var. of OF. esbouelery f. es- 
( = L. ex-) -1- bouel Bowel. In sense 2, f. En- + 
Bowel.] i. trans. = Disembowel. Also 
transf. and fig. fa. To put, convey into the 
bowels. Usu. transf. and fig. -1634. 

X. Imbowell'd will I see thee by and by i Hen. IV, 
V. iv. 109. made me . .send for a chirurgeon from 

York to e. him 1640. z. All was embowelled and en- 
wombed in the waters Donne. Hence Embow’eller. 
Embowelment, the action of disembowelling ; the 
inward parts of a thing. 

Embower, im- (em-, imbou®*!, -bau'oi), v. 
1580. [f. En-, I n- -h Bo wer x . To shelter, 

enclose, as in a bower; dXsoabsol. ^es.intr.ios 
7'efi. To lodge as in a bower -1610. 

I. Him.. Whom Sion holds embowered Sidney. 2. 
Small Birds in their wide boughs embowring Spenser. 
Hence Embowennent, the action of embowering. 
fEmbowl, V. rare. 1580. [f. En- + Bowl 
i- 3 .x] To make, or grow, into the form of a 
globe “1886. 

Embox (embf?*ks), z'. 16 ii. [f. En- + Box 
To set m or as in a bo.x. 

Embrace (embr^'s),jA 1592. [f. Embrace 
v.^] The action of clasping in the arms, press- 
ing to the bosom. (Sometimes euphem. of 
sexual intercourse.) Also transf. andyf^n 
Armes, take your last e. Kom. <Sr* ful. v. iii. 113. 
Pride.. by whose embraces she had two daughters 
Johnson. 

fEmbra'ce, z;.i rare. ME. [f. En- + Fr. bras 
arm; see Brace To put (a shield) on the 
arm “1592. 

Embrace (embr^i-s), z^.^ ME. [ad. OF. em- 
bracer to grasp in the arms : — ^late L. ^im- 
bracchiare, f. in- 4- bracchium (pi. bracchia)', .see 
Brace .yi 5 . 2 ] i. trans. To clasp in the arms, 
usually as a sign of affection. Used also of 
sexual embraces. Also absol, 2.yf^. fa. To 
compass, gain -1475. tb. 'Fo accept as a friend 
“1635. c. 'Fo accept eagt^ly ; now chiefly, to 
avail oneself of MIL d. To accept, submit to 
1591. fe. To cultivate (a virtue, etc.) “X6a3. 
f. To adopt (a course of action, a doctrine, etc.). 
Formerly also, to take (a path) X639. 
attach oneself to (a cause, etc,) X720. fb* I'o 
take in hand “i8x8. 3* To encircle; to clasp, 

enclose (lit. and fig.) ME. 4, To include, com- 
prise 1697, 6. To lake in with the eye or mind ; 
also with these as subject 183X. 

I. The frerc..her embradth m hla arme.i narwe 
CiiAUCKR. You will say, she did t. me as a husband 
Mjtch Ado IV. i. 50, ». c. E. we then this opportu- 

nitie x Hen. VL n. i. 13. d. Thurio give backe, or 
else e, thy death Two Gent, v. iv, sa6. 1, To e. the 
monastic life If reeman. g. To e. the Reformed faith 
Smiles. 3, Yoa'l see your Romo embrac’d with fire 
SiiAKS. 4. To e. all the cases in a single formula {mod.). 

Hence Embra'ceable a. inviting an embrace ; so 
Eiabra*ceabiy adv. Embraced ppLa. {Her.) 
braced or bound together. Embra*clve a. given to 
embracing Thaciceiuy. 

Embrace (embx^i's), Z /.3 1475. [app.f. Em- 
bracer^.] Imw. To attempt to mlluence (a 
jury, etc.) corruptly. Also absol. 
fEmbra'ce, 1475. [f. En- + Brace 
T o fix with a brace; to fasten, fit close “X596. 
Embracement (embr^'sm^t), 1485. [f. 
Embrace v. + -ment.] 1. m Embrace sb. 
ta. An undertaking -106a. 3. A clasping, eu« 


Bs (man), a (pass), au (bwd). 10 (cut), g (Fr, dw£). 9 (cv«x). (/, » (Fr. eau dtf yie). i (sft), i (Psych#), q (what)* p (got)* 
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EMERALD 


EMBRACER 


closure ; also Jig* iS99* 4* J^g* Willing accep- 

tance 1535. 

1. After embracements and teares Milt. 4. The 
favorable embrasement of Gods word 1535. 

Embracer 1 (embr^i'sai). 1547. [f. Em- 
brace vJ] One who embraces (see Embrace 

I, 2). 

Embracer 2 (embr<?i*s3i). 1495. [a. AF., 

OF- emdraceor, ’-aseor mstigolov, i. embraserXw. 

‘ to set on fire ’.] Law, One who attempts to 
influence a jury corruptly. 

Embracery (embr^i'seri). 1450. [f. asprec. ; 
see -RY.] Law. The offence of influencing a 
jury illegally and corruptly. 
fEmbrai'd, z/.i 1481. [f. En- + Braid 
trans. To upbraid. Also, to taunt one with. 
-^82. 

fEmbrai'd, z'.s 1491. [f. En- + Braid z>.i] 
trans. a. To fasten on like braid, b. To plait; 
to intertwine. -1596. 

Embrancliment (embra*njment). 1830. [f. 
En- + Branch sh. +-ment.] A branching off 
or out, as of an arm of a river, etc. ; a branch, 
ramification. Also fig. 

Embrangle, im- (em-, imbrse*gg’l), v. 
1664. [f. En-, In- + Brangle v.'\ trans. To 
entangle, perplex. 

Embrangled in inexplicable difficulties Berkeley. 
Hence Embra’nglement. 

■fEmbra*se, v. 1480. [a. F. embraser^ f. en- 
+ ^brase, braise live coals.] To set on fire. 
Also/^. -1605. 

tEmbra-sure, $bX [f. Embrace + -ure.] 
»= Embrace. Shaks. 

Embrasure (embi^’^iui), sbJ^ Also em- 
brazure. 1702, [a. F., f. embraser, f. em~ ( = 

L. in-) + ^;wtfr^toskueorchamfretoff’ (Cotgr.).] 

I . A bevelling inwards of the sides of an aperture 
for a window or door 1753. a. Mil. An open- 
ing widening from within made in an epaule- 
ment or parapet, so that a gun can be fired 
through it 1702. 3. attrib. 1809. 

X. They put me in a chair in the e. of the window 
Carlyle. Hence Embra*sure v. to furnish with 
embrasures. 

Embrave (embr^w), v. 1579. [f. En- + 
Brave a.] ti« To make brave; to adorn 
splendidly-1736. a. To render courageous 1648. 
The faded flowrcs her corse embraue Spenser. 

fEmbrea'Chi, v. 1581. [f. En- + Breach sb."] 
intr. To enter a breach ; trans. to make a breach 
in -1610. 

Embread, var. of Embraid 
Embrea-stment. [f. En- + Breast + 
-MENT. ] A swelling of the ground. Coleridge. 
Embreatlie (embrr'S), v. 1529. [f. En- + 
Breathe v.\ cf, Imbreathe.J i, trans. To 
breathe hito; to inspire with. Also, to give 
breath to. a. lb inhale (fg.)* M. Arnold. 
Hence Embrea*thement [rare) ™ Inspiration, 
Embrew, obs. f. Imbrue. 
tEmbri'gbit, v. 1598. [f. En- + Bright a."] 
To make bright -1766. 

Embri‘gb.ten, v. 16x0. [f. as prec. + -en.] 
5- Brighten. j 

'|-Embroca*do, v. [f. En- + brocado « Bro- 1 
cade, (p V. ) ?To adorn with or as with bro- 
cade. FEI/niAM, ! 

Embrocate (e'mbrJk^it), S'. 1612. [f.med.T.. 
embrocat-^ entbfvcare, f. embrocha ; sec Em- 
brocilJ Med. trans. To bathe or foment (a 
diseased part) with liquid. 

Embrocation (erabr^k^i’fan). X543. _[f. 
med.L, imbroeare\ see prcc. J fi. The action 
of embrocating -1634, a. A liquid used for 
embrocating a diseased part; now usu. one ap- 
plied by rubbing; a liniment x6io. 
jt. He bathed the doctor's face with an e. SwoLtErr. 

i'Embro*cbt(e, sb, 1585. [ad, medX. em- 
broeha^ ad. Or. t h + IBpixetv 

to wet] w Embrocation a, "-1657, SotEm- 
bro*cbe v, Embrocate. 

Embroglio, bad f. Imbrogiao. Scott. 
Embroider (embroi'dw), v, ME. [ f, En- + 
Broider.] I, trans. To ornament with, or 
{j;transf.) as witli, needlework; to work in 
needlework upon cloth, etc. Also abs&L a. 
J!g. tTo dignify -1667; tto set forth floridly 
«x 648 ; to embellish with rhetoric or with ex- 
tittWAtions 1614, 


1. The women.. e. ..for the embellishment of their 
persons Berkeley. 2. He had embroidered his own 
story with some marvellous legends H. Walpole. 

i Hence Embroi'derer, Embroi’deress. 
Embroidery (embroi-dori). [ME. em- 
brouderie, f. OF. emhroder Embrowd v . ; see 
-RY.] I. The art ot embroidering; also attrib, 
2. Embroidered work or material 1570. 3. 

fig. of any showy or adventitious ornamenta- 
tion 1640. 4. transf. Any ornament or mark- 

ing compared m appearance to needlework 
1644. Us* An embroidery manufactory, Burke. 

2. Saphire, pearle, and rich embroiderie Merry W. 

V. V. 75. 3, All the e. of poetic dreams Cowper, 4. 

An e. of daisies and wild flowers Scott. 

tEmbroi’l, sb. 1636. [f. Embroil 2/. 2] « 
Embroilment -1788. 

i'Embroi*!, rare. [f. En- + Broil z/.I] 
To burn up -1726. 

Embroil (embroiT), 1603. [ad. F. em- 
brouiller\ cf. En- and Broil sb. and v.] i. 
trans. To bring into confusion and disorder; to 
render unintelligible, a. To throw into uproar 
or tumult 1618. 3. To entangle in dissension 

or hostility with (anyone); to bring into a state 
of discord 1610. 

1. The former, .are so embroil’d with Fable Addison. 

2. More to e. the deep Thomson. 3, [They] embroiled 
him with the House of Commons 1680. Hence Em- 
broiTer. 

Embroilment (embroMm&t). 1609. [f. 
prec. ; cf. F. embrouillemeiit.'] i. The action of 
embroiling 1622. a, A tumult 1609; a state of 
variance 1667. 3. A state of entanglement or 

confusion 1856. 

2. He was not apprehensive of a new e. Burnet. 
Embronze; see 'Em- fire/, and Bronze sb. 
Embrotbielled; mod. sp. of Imbroth- 

ELLED. 

fEmbrow'd, embrawd, v. ME. [f. En- 
+ Browd V . ; cf. OF. embrod£J\ trans. To em- 
broider -1555. 

Embrown (embraum), 1667. [f. En- + 
Brown a. ,* cf. F. embrunir, used in sense i.] 
I. To make dusky. Chiefly a. To make 
brown. Also (occas.) intr. for refl. 1725. 
j I. The air, Imbrown'd with shadows Cary. 2. The 
Smith's hardy and embrowned countenance Scott, 
Embrue, var. of Imbrue. 

Embrute, var. of Imbrute. 

Embryo (e*mbri|^7). 1590. [med.L. corrup- 
tion of Embryon, q.v,] 

A. sb. I, The offspring of an animal before its 
birth (or emergence from the egg) ; in the case 
of man, the foetus before the fourth month of 
pregnancy. a. Bot. * The rudimentary plant 
contained in the seed ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1728. 

3. fig. A thing in its rudimentary stage; a germ 
1601. 4. attrib. 1835. 

3. The pioject itself was but an E. 1601. Phr. In 

e.: in an undeveloped stage; There a chancellor in e. 
Shknstone. Comb. : e.-bud, ‘ an adventitious bud, 
when enclosed in the bark, as in the cedar of Lebanon ‘ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; -cell, the first cell of the fecundated 
animal ovum; -sac, a cavity in the archegonium. 

of a plant, within which the e. is produced. 

B. adj. [The sb. used attrib.] That is still in 
germ; unWmed, undeveloped, as e. patriots 
1684. 

Hence E*mbryoi sm, the state of being an e. 
Embryoctony (embrii^’ktdhi). [f. Gr. ep- 
jSpvonrbpoy.J ‘ The destruction of the foetus in 
the womb ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Embryoferous (embrii^ffcros), a. 1859. 
[See -FERGUS.] Biol. That bears or contains 
an embryo. 

Embryogenesis ('e:mbri|<7d3e*nesis). 1830. 
[f. Embryon + Gr. yhiais.'] Biol. * The origin 
and formation of the embryo ; and the science j 
thereof’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence Embryo- 
gene*tic a. pertaining to e, 

Embryogeny (e^mbriip'daeni). 1835. [f. 
Embryon Gr, ytv- + -y.] = prec. Hence 
E'mbryogemic a. embryogenetic, 
EmbryograpUy (embn,^-grafl). [f. as prec, 
+ Gr, -ypa(pia*j * The description of the foetus 
or embryo ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Embryology (embrii^TSd^i). 1859. [f. 
Embryon h- -logy. ] Biol, The science relating 
to the embryo and its development. 

Against the belief in such abrupt changes, e. enters 
a strong protest l)ARwm. 


I 11 Hence E*mbryolo’gic, -al a.; -ly adv. Em* 

I bry ologist, one who studies or is versed in e. 

1 Embryon (e-mbri,^ii), sb. (a.) PI. embrya, 
embryons. 1592. [mod.L., a. Gr. cp^pyoy, f. 
kv in + ISpveLV to be full of.] The original form 
of Embryo ; now rare, and only in techn. use. 
Hence E’mbryonal a. of or pertaining to an e. 
E'mbryona:ry a. relating to an e. 
Embryonate (cmbrii^n/t), a. 1669. [f. 
prec. +-ATE 2.] ti. = Embryon ATED -1675. 
fa. — embryonal 1693. 3. ‘ Having an em- 

bryo in germ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence in 
E. plants, plants which possess seeds. 
tE*mbryonated, ///. a. 1652. [f. as prec.] 
Of chemical and mineral bodies : Found with or 
embedded (like embryos) in other bodies -1676. 
Embryonic (embri,^‘nik), a. 1849. [See 
-ic.] Pertaining to, or like, an embryo; Jig. 
immature, undeveloped. 
fig. Every Englishman is an e. chancellor Emerson. 
So Embryo'tic a. {ht. andy^.). 

Embryotomy (embrii^'tomi). 1721. [ad. 
Gr. IjujSpuoTO/tta, f, (pL^pvov + -ropiia.] ‘'The 
cutting up of the fietns m ntero into pieces in 
order to effect its removal ’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.). 
f Embryous, a. rare. 1677. [f. Embryon 
sb. + -ous.] Of or pertaining to an embryo ; in 
germ; undeveloped. (Diets.) 

Embulk; see Em- pref. and Bulk sb. 
fEmbu'U, V. 1480. [f. En- + Bull sbj] 
trans. To publish in a bull, issue a bull against ; 
to affix the Papal (or other) seal to -1589. 
Embus (emb2;*s), v. 1915. [f. Em- + Bus.] 
To go or take on board a bus, 

Embush, obs. f. Ambush. 
fEmbmsy, z;. 1484. [f. En- + Busy <z.] To 
occupy -1693. 

Erne. Obs. QXQ,. dial. [Com. WGer. : OE. 
£a?n\ cf. Du. 00m, Ger. oheim, ohn2,‘\ An uncle; 
also dial, a gossip. 

Didna his e. die .. wi’ the name of the Bluidy 
Mackenyie Scott. 

Emeer(e, var. ff. Emir. 

Emend (i*me*nd), ME. \yA.E.emendarey 
f.e + menda fault. ] i . trans. T o free from faults, 
correct. Also mtr. for rejl. Now rare. b. esp. 
To remove errors from (a text), emendate 1768. 
a. =: Mend -1480. 

X. b. Pisistratus . . did . . collect, arrange, and e. poems 
Lytton. Hence Eme'ndable a. Ememder. 
tEme'iidment {rare), = Amendment. 
fEmendate, a. 1654. [ad. L. emendatus.'} 
Emended, corrected -1677. Hence fEmen- 
I dately adv. 

I Emendate (rmend^t), v. 1876. [f. L. 

I emendat- ; see prec.] To remove errors and 
corruptions from (a text). 

Hence E*mendator, Eme’ndatory a. tcor- 
rective; pertaining to Emendation 2. 
Emendation (fmendJi'Jon). 1536. [ad. L. 
emendationem, f. emendare to Emend.] f i. 

gen. Correction, reformation -1677. a. Im- 
provement by alteration and correction; esp. of 
literaryand artistic products, methods, systems, 
etc. ; an instance of this 1586. b, ep. The cor- 
rection (usually by conjecture) of corruptions in 
a text; an instance of this 1622. 

I. The e. of the Church R. Coke. 2. A better E. 
of the Calendar 1665. 3. The emendations being more 
often wrong than right Dowden. 

fEmemdicate, z/. i6ii. H.E.emenduat-, 
emendicare (f. e-^mendicus)^ To obtain by 
b^ging ~i68i. 

Emerald (e’mcrald). [ME. emeraude, a. 

emeraude, esmeraude, esmeralde : — Com. 
Rom. types '^smaralda, ^smaraldo, repr, L. 
smaragdus] see Smaragdus.] 1. A precious 
stone of bright green colour; in mod. use ap- 
plied only to a variety of beryl (see Beryl sb.). 

a. Her. Eng. name for the colour vert 1572. ^ 3* 
transf. emerald-green. 4. Printing, A size 
of type intermediate between nonpareil and 
minion ; 

Emerald Typo. 

5. attrib. a. Simple attrib., as in an e. ring 1877. 

b. quasi-ttty., as in e. meadow 1598. c. Simila- 
tive, as in e. -bright, -green, etc. 1614, 

X. The fourth an cmeraldft HA, nbpheh, LX.X 
av 0 p«if. Vulg. carbunculns) Tindale Rev. xxi, 19. 

Comb . : +e. copper {Min .) « Bioptase ; e, green, 
a vivid Hght-green pkment, prepared from the 
t arwniate of copper; E* Isleia name given to Ireland 


e(Ger. IWln). ff(Fr, pix). U (Ger. MwUer). *i (Fr. d«nc). 0 (c«rl). c (€•) (th«e). / (^i) (rm). f(Fr.faire). } (fc, fern, earth). 




EMERALDINE 


on account of its verdure j e. moth a name ! 

of certain bright green moths, those of the genus j 
Hipparchus'^ e. nickel (Min.)^ a native hydro- 
carbonate of nickel. 

Kmeraldiae (e^m^rS-ldin, -sin), 1855. [See 

-INE.] 

A. adj. Like an emerald in colour, 

B. s5. A dye formed from aniline treated with 
hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potassium ; 
aniline-green. 

tEmeras. 1631. One of a pair of small 
escutcheons affixed to the shoulders of an 
armed knight. 

Emerge (rmo-jdg), v. 1563. [ad. L. emer-- 
gere, f. e + mergere to dip,] fi. infr. To rise 
by virtue of buoyancy fri?m or out of a liquid 
-1721. a. To come up out of a liquid in which 
(the subject) has been immersed. Also transf 
to rise from (under) the earth. 1640. 3. To 

come forth into view, issue, appear 1563. 

*. The Ocean out of which [Great Britain] emerged 
Emerson. 3. To e. from the crowd Johnson, The 
satellite .. will e. .. after., occultation Sir J. Her- 
scHELL. To e. into distinct notice Froude. Here 
emerges the question as to [etc.] M. Pattison. Hence 
tEmeTgement North. 

Emerge, bad sp. of Immerge v. 
Emergence (Moudgens). 1649. [ad. late 
L. emergentia\ see prec.] 1, The rising out 
of the water 1833. process of issuing 

from concealment, confinement, etc. (/2V. and 
Jig,) 1755. 3. An unforeseen occurrence ; a 

sudden occasion (hence erron. used for * urgent 
want ’). Now repl. by Emergencv. 1649. 4 * 
Boi, An outgrowth on leaves or stems which 
arises from the sub-epidermic tissue 1882. 

X, The e. of the land Croll. a. The e. of refracted 
light 1704, A glacier’s e. from the valley Kane. 
Emergency (i'mo'jtdsensi). 1631. [See prec. 
+-ENCY,] I. = Emergence i. Now rare. 
1646. t*- =* Emergence 2. -1762. t 3 - The 

sudden or unexpected occurrence (of a state of 
things, etc.) -1776, 4. concr. A juncture that 

arises or * crops up ’ ; a sudden occasion (hence 
erron. used for * pressing need ’) 1631 ; \n pi. 
fcasual profits {a 1662). 5. atirii. oxadj. Used, 
issued, called upon, or arising in an emergency. 
M* man : spec, (in Ireland) a bailiffs officer, 
recruited for special service, esp. in evictions. 

3, The e. of war., on the frontiers Gibbon. 4. Re- 
lief on sudden emergencies Burn. 

Emergent (fmoud^ent). 1528. [a. L. 
geniem ; see Emergence. ] 

A. adj. I. Rising out of a surrounding medium, 

e.g, water; alsoj^g. 1627. 2. That is in pro- 
cess of issuing forth ; also fig. 1619. 3. Casually 

or unexpectedly arising (arch.) 1593. ^ 4, Used 
(improp.) for * urgent', 'pressing’ 1706. 

X. Hope, .still e., still contemns the wave Shkn- 
STONE. a. 'The e. rays will be collected to a focus 
Imison. y?;f. Declining all e. controvensys 1619. E. 
parties J. H, Newman. 3. Directions vpon e. occa- 
sions Digby. 

B. fi. An outcome -1656. f 2. « Emer- 
gency 3. -1720. 3, Science, That which is pro- 
duced by a combination of causes, but cannot 
be regarded as the sum of their individual ef- 
fects. 0pp. to resultant. 1874, 

Hence EmeTgently adv. 

Emerick, emeril(l, obs. ff. Emery. 
tEme*rit, v. [f. L. emeriU, e 7 nerere, -rz.] 
trans. To earn by service. Fairfax. 

Emerited (fmcTited), n:. arch. 1664. 
ff, L. emeritus', see next.] » Emeritus 
hence, skilled, experienced, 

II Emeritus (fmeTitiis). 1823, [L., pa. pple. 
of emereri to earn (one's discharge) by service.] 

A. adJ, Honourably discharged from service ; 
that has retired from an office. 

An e, Professor of Moral Philosophy Ds Quinckv. 

B. sh. One who has retired from active .ser- 
vice or occupation ; an e. professor. (Diets.) 
+E-merods, sd, pL ME. [ad. L. Immor- 
rhoides, a. Gr.] « Hjemorrhotd 1 i. Still 
occas. used in allusions to x Sam, v. 6, 7, 

Emersed (/msust), fipL a. 1686. [f. L. 
emersus pa. pple. ; see Emerge.] Standing 
out from a medium, e.g, water. 

Emersion (rmS'iJan), 1633. [as if ad* L. 
^emersionem; see Emerge.] i. The appear- 
ing (of what has been submerged) above the 
surface of the water 1667, a. The action of 
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issuing (from concealment, etc.). Somewhat 
rare. 1763. ts. A coming into notice ~i68o. 

I. The Immersion and E. of the Globe 1667. 2. 

The e. of a satellite of Jupiter Johnson. 3. The e. 
of the New Jerusalem into Being 1680. 

Emery (e*m3ri). 1481. \n.^,dmeri,,dme?il^ 
OF. esmeril : — ^late L. smericultim, f. Gr. (Tjj.i)pLs 
(aiJLvpis) a powder for rubbing.] i. A coarse 
variety of corundum, used for polishing metals, 
stones, and glass, a. attrib., as e.-stojie. 

Comb. : e. -cloth, -paper, cloth or paper covered 
with e.-powder, used for polishing or cleaning metals, 
etc. ; -powder, ground e-, hence a vb., to rub with 

e. -powder ; -stick, ‘ a stick of wood round which E. 
paper is glued * ; -wheel, a wheel coated with e., and 
used for polishing. 

(I Emesis (e'mz'sis). 1875. [Gr., f. ijuieiv to 
vomit. ] ^ Path. Vomiting. 

Emetia (zhnf'tia). 1830. [f. Gr. efieros 

vomiting -b -I A.] = Emetine. 

Emetic (/me'tik). 1657. [ad. Gr. kfierixos, 

f. ifihiv to vomit.] 

A. adj. Having power to cause vomiting; fig. 
sickening, mawkish 1670. _ 

fig-. Richardson, .in his e. history of Pamela X770. 

B. sb. A medicine that excites vomiting. 
Hence Eme’tical a. == Emetic a., -ly adv. 
Emetine (e-mftoin), 1819. [f. Gr. e/teros 

vomiting + -INE.] C/tem, An alk^oid obtained 
from the root of Cepkaelis ipecacuanha. 
Emeto-cathiartic (e mzli^ikajiautik). 1879. 
[f. Gr. ifjLGTQs 4- KaOapTLKos. ] Med. a, adj. Able 
to induce both purging and vomiting, b. sb. 
[_sc. substance.] 

Emetology (em^t^dod^i). 1847. [See 
-LOGY.] Med. ‘ The doctrine of, or a treatise 
on, vomiting and emetics’ (Sj^d. Soc. Lex.). 
Emeu, emu (rmizz). Also emew. 1613. 
[a. Pg, cma, orig. crane, later, ostrich.] ti. = 
Cassowary i. -1656. ta. ?The American 
Ostrich, Rhea americana, [Perh. an error.] 
-1796. 3. A genus (Dromoeus) of birds, peculiar 

to the Australian continent. The best known 
species is D. novse-hollandise. The Emeu and 
Cassowary are closely allied. 1842, Comb, e.- 
wren, an Australian bird, Stipiturus (or Main- 
ms) 7 nalacurus, of the family Sylviidx. 
Ijfemeute 1862. \jBT. ; f. ^mouvoir 

to set in motion. ] A popular rising or distur- 
bance. 

fEmfoTth. ME. only. [f. em, Even adv. + 
Forth.] a. Equally. \s,prep. i,hcQ.oxdi- 

ing to; in proportion to. a. Equally with, 
f E*micant, a. [ad. L. emicaniem ; see next.] 
That darts or flashes forth. Blackmore. 
f E’Uiicate, v. rare. 1657. [f. L. efnicat-, 

Cfnicare to spring forth.] wtr. To s]3ring forth, 
appear. Also Jig. -xjoZ. Hence tEmicadlon, 
flying off in small particles, as sparkling liquors ; 
shining forth. 

Emictiou (^mi’kjbn). 1666. [f. emict'-, 

stem of late L. emingere, f. C'^-iningere to make 
water.] 1. The voiding of urine 1847. a. Urine. 
Emictory (i'mrktori). [f. as prec. ; see -ory.] 
a. adj. Diuretic, b. sb. A diuretic. (Diets.) 
Emigrant (e •migrant). 1754. [ad. L. emi- 
\graniem; see EMIGRATE. ) 

A. sb. One who leaves his own country to 
settle (permanently) in another. Also attrib., 
as in e.-ship, b. spec. *« EmigriS: 1792. 

The noise of embarking emigrants Kmkrson. 

B. adj. That emigrates. Also (of birds) mi- 
gratory. 1794. 

f Emi'grate, a. [ad. L. einigraius ; see next.] 
“rhat has migrated (from the body) Gayton. 
Emigrate (e*migr<rit), 2/. 1778. [f.ppl, stem 
of L. emigrare to wander forth. | x, inir. To 
quit one country, etc. to settle in another, a. 
trans. To cause or assist to do this 1870. 

*. They don't e., till they could earn their livelihood 
,.at home 1778. 

Emigmtion (emigr^iffon). 1649. [ad L. 
emigraiionem] see prec. j x. The action of 

departing out of a particular place or set of sur- 
roundings, a* esp. The departure of persons 
from their native country, to settle permanently 
in another. Also aitrib,, as in e.-agent, 1677. ' 
3. Emigrants collectively 1863, j 

*. The E. of humane Souls from the bodies by j 
Ecstasy Moai. a* Those melancholy emigrations., 
from the Islands , .of Scotland ryot. Hence Eml - 1 
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gra'tional a. pertaining to e. Emigra'tionist, an 
advocate of e. 

Emigrator (e-migr^itai). rare. 1837. [See 
Emigrate v.] = Emigrant. 

Emigratory (e*mign?it9ri), a. 1839. [See 
Emigrate v. and -ory.] i. Of animals j — 
Migratory (rare). 2, Engaged in emigrating ; 
pertaining to emigration 1854. 

I) Emigre. 1792. [Fr. : pa. pple. oijmigrer.'] 
A French emigrant; esp. one ot those Royalists 
who fled at the time of the French Revolution. 
Eminence (e*minens). 1603. [ad. L. emi- 
nentia, f. eminentem Eminent.] 

I, i.tHeight; an elevated position 1658. t2. 
A prominence. Chiefly in A?iat. -1743. 3 * A 

rising ground, hill. Also fig. 1670. 

3. There is a battery, .on an e. Anson, fig. We. . 
speak, .of Age As of a final E. Wordsw. 

n. I. Distinguished superiority as compared 
with others in rank, station, character, attain- 
ments, or the possession of any quality, good 
or bad 1603. 2. As a title of honour, now borne 

only by Cardinals 1653. “fs* An enninent quality; 
a distinction -1659. 'j'4. Eminent measure 

-1710. 

I. Satan by merit rais'd to that had e. Milt. P . L. 
II. 6. Surgeons ofe. 1800. E. in science M. Pattison, 

3. So several eminences met in this worthy man 
Fuller. 4. Men . . who had no one Quality in any E- 
Steele. So E'minency (in same senses). 

Eminent (eminent), a. ME. [f. L. eijii- 
nentem, eminere to project.] 1. High, tower- 
ing above other things ; projecting, prominent. 
Also fig. 154X. 2. Of persons : a. Exalted in 

rank or station 1603. b. Distinguished in char- 
acter or attainments 1611. t3* Gf things or 

places : Chief, important ,* especially useful 
-1748. 4. Remarkable in degree; signal, note- 
worthy ME. HConfused with Imminent. 1600. 

1. Upon an high mountain and e. Ezeh. xvii. 22, 
2. a. A certain e. rajah Burke, b. E. cooks aie paid 
i2oo4 a-year Ht. M artineau. E, as a speaker Grote. 

4. His success was e. Disraeli. 

Phr. Right ofe. domain : see Domain. 
Eminently (e-minentli), adv. 1610. [f. prec. 
+ -LY '■^.] In an eminent manner, ti* On high 
-1675. ta. Conspicuously -“i 774 * 3- In an 

eminent degree 1641. 4. Philos., etc. In a 

higher sense than fomnally (z. e. according to 
the definition of things) 1640. 

Emir (emio*j,z“m9i). 1625. [a. Arab, amir 
commander ; see Ameer, Admirai^.] x. A 
Saracen or Arab prince, or governor of a pro- 
vince; a military commander 1632. ». A title 

of honour home by the descendants of Mo- 
hammed. 

2, Mahomet’s.. kinsmen in grecne Shashes, who are 
called Emers Puuciias. Hence EmPrate, the juris- 
diction or government of an e. 

Emissary (e’misari),jAl and a. 1625. [ad. 

I L. emissarius adj., that is sent, also absol,, f. 
einus-, emittere (see ICmit) +-ar///.v, -aRY^.) 

A. sb. A per.son sent out on a mi.ssion to pro- 
mote the interests of his employer. (U.siially in 
a bad sense, implying something odious or 
underhand in the mission or its manner.) 
PMofig. b. Si>y, (Diets.) 

I am endeavouring tc^ct information by emissaries 
Wellington. Hence E’missaryshi'p B. Jons. 

B. adj. X. That is sent forth 1659. a. Phys. 

Of small vessels : Sent forth from a main trunk 
1831. 1 

X, The High-Priest .. offered the e, scape-) goat 
Rock, 

Emissary (e-misM), 1601. [ad. L. 
emissarium an outlet, f. emiss- (see prec.) + 
-ARY^.] An outlet, channel, duct Alsoy%A 
Obs. exc. in Rom. Ant if/. 

Without any emissaries, tunnels, or holes HoLtAm 
fig. The common e. of scandal Swift* 

Emissile (Ani'sil), a. x^sa. [f. I., emiss-' 
ppl, stem + -itE, ] That can be thrust out, as 
missile cornua in snails. 

I Emission 1607. [ad* L. ends- 

I sionmj\ +x. gen. The action of sending forth 
I -1827. issuing fpf a book, notice, etc.) 

1 *3C779, 3, The setting in circulation (of bills, 

notes, shares, etc,).* Also concr. X773. 4. The 
action of giving off or sending out (of light, heat, 
gases, etc.). Also fig. 16x9. 5, conen That 

which is emitted 1064. 6, Phjs. m L* emissio 

seminis X646, 

4. The e. of fragrance 1859, sparks of light *87 x. 
Phr. Theory of r., E. the&fyx the theory that ligth 
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consists of imponderable particles emitted from lumi- 
nous bodies. 

fEmissi'tious, a. [f. L. emissicius sent out ; 
see Emit.] Prying, inquisitive, as emtssiiious 
eyes. Bp. Hall. 

Emissive (i'mi'siv), a. 1657. U* L. emzss- 
ppl. stenn--iVE.] I. Having power to Emit 
(sense i) 1870. t2. That is emitted -1737- 
I. Phr. £. theory ^ : = Emission theory. Hence 
Emissrvity, emissive or radiating power of heat or 
light 1880 

Emissory C^mi'ssn). 1858. [f. as prec. + 
-ORY.] = Emissary sb.^ 

Emit (/mit), V. 1626, [ad. L. emiitere to 
send forth.] (Not used with personal obj.) i. 
trans. To send forth, discharge, exude, give off. 
•fa. To throw out as an offshoot -1756. 3* To 

utter 1753. t4. To issue, publish -1847. 5. 

To issue formally and by authority (now esp, 
paper currency, bills, etc.) 1649. +6. To dis- 

charge (a missile) 1720. 

I. To e effluvia Bentley, light 1794,^ threads (as 
spiders) Todd, flames Mrs. Jamfson, fluid 1879. 3* 

To e. sound Tyndall, thoughts Carlyle. 

So tEmi’ttent a. that emits. Hence Emi'tter, 
Emmantle, var. of Immantle. 

Emmarble (ema'ib’l),?:/. Alsoen-. 1596. 
[f. EN--f Marble .r^.] irans^. To turn into 
marble [fig.) ; to sculpture in marble ; to adorn 
with marble. 

Emniarvei (ema'ivel). Alsoen-. 1740, [f. 
En- + Marvel.] trans. To fill with wonder. 
Emmenago^e(emi‘*nag^g). 170a. [f. Gr. 
ijxixrjva menses + 6.^e>3y6s drawing forth.] Med. 

'f-A. adj. Having power to promote the men- 
strual discharge -1830. Hence Emme:nago*gic 
a. (in same sense). 

B. sb. Agents which promote the menstrual 
discharge 1731. 

Emmenology (em^-lodgi). 1742. [See 
prec. and -logy.] A treatise on, or the doctrine 
of, menstruation. Hence Emme:nolo*gical a. 
relating to menstruation. 

Emmet (cmet). [repr. OE. ^?neie wk. fern, 
(see Ant). The OE. ^ became in ME. or e, 
whence ME. dmete [amt. Ant), and emete 
(Emmet) respectively.] An Ant. Chiefly 
Comb, e.'hunter [dial.), the Wryneck. 
Emmetrope (e’metr<7up). 1875. [f. as next.] 
Phys. One whose sight is emmetropic. 
IlEmmetropia (cmetr<?u-pia). Also Em- 
me*tropy. 1864. [mod.L,, f. Gr. €fi.}x€rpos 
in measure + ((Iitt-) the eye + -iA.] P/iys. 
The normal condition of the refractive media of 
the eye in which parallel rays come to a focus 
upon the retina when the eye is at rest and pas- 
sive. So Emmetro’pic a. characterized by e. 
Emmew, var. of Inmew v. 

Emmove, var. of Enmove v. 

Emodin (e*m<J<'din). 1858. ff. mod.L. 

(Rheum) Emodi, Turkey rhubarb (f. Gr. Tl/xw- 
8 < 5 s the Himalaya) +-IN.] Chem. A constituent 
of rhubarb root. Its formula is CjoHaoOis. 
EmoUescence (imf^le'sens). 1794. [f. L. 
emollescere + -imCE>,'] Chem., etc. 'A state of 
softening ; the softened condition of a melting 
body before it fuses ’ [Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Emolliate 1802. [LL^emoR 

/zr<?+-ATK.] To soften, render effeminate. 
Pinkerton. So tEmodliative a. that tends 
to e. [rare). 

Emollient (iinp-liiiJnt). 1643. U- 
iieutem; sec prec,] a, adj. That can soften or 
nilax. Also fig. b. sb. A softening application. 
Chiefly in pi. 1656, 

EmollLtiom ? Obs. 1619, [as if ad. L. 
^fmoliitionem; sec prec.] The action of soften- 
ing. Alsoj^g, 

Emolument 1480. [ad. L. 

emoifi’-, emol^mentum*, mxi. said to be f. anoUH 
to work out, but ? f. ^m&Ure to pind out.] i. 
Profit or gain from station, ofiice, or employ- 
ment; dues; remuneration, salary. fa* Ad- 
vantage -1756. 

*. Certftm..emolument!i unto tlw said benefic© due 
1480, Banco fEmolnmemtal (mre), 
ma*nitary profitable, advantageoui. 
tEmo*Jig, pnfi. and adm Mli » Among 
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Emony (e’mpni). 1644, [? taken as an 

emony.~\ ^ = Anemone. 

Emotion (zmju-jbn), 1579. [as if ad. L. 
^emotionem, f. to move away or much.] 

fi. A moving out, migration -1695. fa. A 
(physical) moving, stirring, agitation -1822. 
ts* iransf. A popular movement, tumult -1757. 
4. Jig. Any vehement or excited mental state 
1660. b. Psychology. A mental feeling or affec- 
tion [e.g. of pain, desire, hope, etc.), as dist. 
from cognitions or volitions. Also a,bstr. * feel- 
ing’. 1808. 

4. The emotions of humanity Jer. Taylor, b. He 
..almost denounces me., for referring Religion to the 
region of E. Tyndall. Hence Emo’tioned^/. a. 
stirred b^ e. 

Emoaonal (z'mJu'jhnal), a. 1847. [ 1 * prec. 
+ -AL.] I. Connected with the feelings or pas- 
sions. 3. Liable to, or easily affected by, emo- 
tion ; having the capacity for emotion. Also as 
quasw/ 5 . 1857. 

I. The e. weaknesses of humanity Froude. Hence 
Emo tionadity, e. character or temperament. Emo*- 
tionally adv. m an e. manner ; with reference to the 
emotions. 

Emotionalism (ihufu^Janaliz’m). 1865. [f. 
prec. -f” -ISM.] Emotional character; esp. the 
habit of cultivating or of weakly yielding to 
emotion. 

The religion of e. [isl represented by the negro 1883. 
Emotionalist (im^ufanalist). 1866. [f. as 
prec. +-IST.] a. One who bases his theory of 
conduct on the emotions, b. Contemptuously : 
One who is foolishly emotional, or who appeals 
(discreditably) to the emotions of others. 

a. Mil[ writes, .as if he were a mere e. J. Grote. 

Emotionalize (^m^u’Janabiz), 27 . rare. 1879. 
[f. Emotional + -ize. ] To render emotional ; 
to deal with emotionally. _ 

A pious family, where religion was not. .emotional- 
ised Froude. 

Emotive (^m^u*tiv), a. 1735- [f. L. eznoi-, 
ernovere^-vm.'] i. fa. Causing movement 
b. Tending or able to excite emotion. 3. Per- 
taining to emotion 1830. Hence Enio'tively 
adv. emotionally. Emo*tiveness. 

Emove (Jmu"v),v. rare. ME. [ad. 'L.emo- 
vere.l ta. To move (to an action), b. 

To excite emotion in. 

b. Kindly raptures them e. Thomson. 
Empacket, v. rare. See Em- pref. and 

Packet, 

Empaestic (empf-stik), a. 1850. [ad. Gr. 
IfxrraLoriKrj (rigyvi)i epmaUiv to beat in, em- 
boss.] In ^r. E. art : the art of embossing. 
Em'pair, Empale, etc. ; see Imp-. 
tEmpade,z>. 1604. [f. En- + Pale u:.] To 
make pale -1664. 

The heart’s still perfect; though empaled the face 
1604. 

tEmpa-nel, sh. 1501. [f. next.] A list of 
jurors ; a panel -1775. 

Empanel, im-(empse’Eel),z/. 1487. [a.AF. 
empaneller', see En- and Panel.] trans. To 
enter (the names of a jury) on a panel or official 
list ; to constitute or enroll (a body of jurors). 

Juiors duly erapannelled and sworn Burke. Hence 
Empamelment, the action of the vb. 
i'Empa-nnel,2/.rtzr^, 1620. [f. En- -i- Panel.] 
To put a pack-saddle upon -1881. 
Empanoply ; see Em- pref. and Panoply. 

! Emparadise, Empark, etc. ; see Imp-. 
fEmpa-sm. rare. 1657. [f. Gr. htMr&oauv to 
sprinkle on.] A powder to be sprinkled on the 
body to mask the smell of sweating ; also for 
other purposes. 

Empassion, Empawn, etc. ; see Imp-. 
Empathy (e-mpfifi). Psychol. 1912. [Ren- 
dering of G- einfUhlung (f. ein in ’¥fUhhmg feel- 
ing), after Gr. The power of pro- 

jecting one's personality into, and so fully 
understanding, the object of contemplation. 
Empennage (empe’ned^). 1909. [Fr.,f.m- 
penner to feather (an arrow), j An arrangement 
of stabilizing planes at the stern of an aeroplane 
or airship ; also, the tail-surfaces or tail-plane. 
fEmpeo’ple, v. 1582, [f. En- + People.] 
I. trans. To fill with people 3, nonce- 

use. To establish as the population- Spenser, 
Emperess(e, Emperice, ob.s. ff. Empress, 
tEmpe^rii^, v. rare. 1530. [app. f. Fr. em- 


pirer', perh., later, assoc, w. PERISH.] trans. 
To make worse, impair --1593. 

I deeme thy braine emperished bee Through rustic 
elde Spenser. Hence fEmpeTishment. 

fE'mperize, z;. 1598. [f. Empery-i- 

-IZE.] trans. and intr. To rule as an emperor 
-r6oi. 

Emperor (e'mporoi). ME. [ad. OF. empe- 
reor : — L. imperatorem, f. imperare, f. im- (for 
in) 4- parare to make ready, order.] 1. The 
sovereign of an Empire : a title considered 
superior in dignity to that of ‘king’. Also 
transf and fg, fs. In the etymol. sense = 

‘ commander’, b. Rom. Aniiq. As tr. L. im- 
peratorin its republican sense (nowrepl. by the 
L. word). -1741. 3. attrih. , as e.-king, etc. ME. 

I. The grete Cham... is the gretteste Emperour. of 
alle the parties besonde Maundev. Otton the em- 
perour 1529. The E. of Russia was my Father 
Winter's T. iii. ii. 120. Since Buonaparte’s time the 
title of E. . has ceased to have any particular mean- 
ing Freeman, a. Cicero was saluted E. Middleton. 

Comb.‘.&..TXLotLh.{,Sa.tumzapavonictininor) \ Purple 
E. : a butterfly, Apatura Iris, also called fE* of the 
Woods, and perh. fE. of Morocco. Hence 
E’mperorshi p, the office, dignity, or reign of an e. 
Empery (e*mperi}, Nowusu./4?<?L ME. 
fa. OF. emperie, ad. L. imperium Empire.] i. 
fThe dignity or dominion of an emperor -1588. 
b. Absolute dominion 1548. fc. Legitimate 
government ( = L. imperium) -1642. 2. The 

territory of an emperor, or of a powerfiil ruler; 
also fg. 1550. 

I. b. The only God of emperie and of might Dray 
TON. a. Jig. More than her e. of joys Keats. 

Empetrous (e-mpz'trss), a. [f. Gr. cfLuerpos 
growing on rocks + -OUS.] Zool. Of seals, and 
other short-limbed animals : Lying directly upon 
the ground. 

fEmpha-se, v. [f. Emphasis.] ? To lay em- 
phasis upon. B. J ONS. 

Emphasis (e*mfasis). PI. emphases. 1573. 
[a. L., a. Gr. ipcpaaic, f. kv + tpaais an appear- 
ance, a declaration.] ti. (The Gr. and L, 
sense.) A figure of speech in which more is im- 
plied than is actually said ; a meaning conveyed 
by implication -1764. 2. Vigour of expression. 
Now as transf, from 4. 1573. 3. Force of feel- 
ing, action, etc. 1602. 4. Stress of voice laid 

on a word or phrase to indicate its implied 
meaning, or simply to mark its importance 1613. 
5. transf. Stress laid upon, or importance as- 
signed to, a fact or idea 1687. 6. Prominence 
1872. ty. A mere appearance. Wharton. 

a. Tertullian doth add the greater E. to his Argu- 
ment Stillingfl. 3. Haml. v. i. 278. ^ 4. The e. is 
wrongly placed Jowett. jg. My laying e. on the 
previous effect of the vaccine inoculation 1805. 6. 
The bones which mark the features . . lose their e. 
Blackie. var. tE’mpbasy. 

Emphasize (e-mfas3iz), 27 . Also 4 se. 1828. 
[f. Emphasis + -ize.] To impart emphasis to ; 
to lay stress upon ; to add force to ; to bring 
into special prominence. ^ 

Gesticulation goes along with speech . . to e. it Tylor. 
Emphatic femfse'tik), a. 1708. [ad. Gr. 
IjjLtpar tubs’, see Emphasis.] i. Forcibly ex- 
pressive; bearing the stress in pronunciation, 
3. Of persons : That expresses himself with 
emphasis of voice, gesture, or language 1760, 
3. Of actions, etc. : Strongly marked 1846. 

I, The e. representation of Scripture 1836. Accented 
or. .e, syllables Hallam. 2, A little e. man Dickens. 
3. Still more e. honours Prescott. Hence Em- 
pha*tlcal a, (now rai'e), in senses 1-3 ; also, fmerely 
apparent. Empha’tically adv. in an e. manner, 
forcibly; decisively; tsuggestivelyjtmcrely in appear- 
ance. Empha'ticalness {rare), 

Emphractic, f-al (emfrzE*ktik, f-al)* 1678. 
[ad. Gr. kfxcppaKriKbs, f. iptcppdrretv to obstruct.] 
Med. a. adf. Plaving power to obstruct 1727. 
b. sb. A medicine which shuts up the pores of 
the skin. 

Emphrensy, obs. var. of Enfrenzy. 
IlEmphysema (emfisz-ma). 1661. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. ^pKpvffijpta, f. iptepyaduv to puff up.] 
Med, A swelling caused by the presence of air 
in the connective tissue. So Emphyae*matou8 
a. of the nature of e.; pertaining to e. 
Emphytetisis (emfitisa*sis). 1618. [a. L., 
a. Gr. ipttpbrevm, lit. * implanting ] Law. A 
perpetual right in a piece of another’s land. 

An e, or hereditary lease *878. Hence Empby* 
teU’tic, -al a, of the nature of, or held by, e. 
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l]Empliyteiita(emfitiw-ta). 1708. [a. L.,ad. 
Gr. €/X(pVT€VTif]s, f. €fi<pVT€^€iv.~\ Law, ‘A 
tenant of land which was subject to a fixed 
perpetual rent’ (Maine). So tEmphyteu-ti* 
caiy, in same sense. 

Empicture (empi-ktiur), v. Also en-, ini-. 
1520. [f. En- + Picture.] To represent m , 

a nicture, portray. I 

Empierce,im- (em-,impi9us),?y. 1578. [f. 
En-, In- + Pierce v, ] irans. To pierce through 
keenly; to transfix {lit. and 
fEmpi’gllt, V. ME, [pa. t. and pple. of 
^empitch, i. En- + Pitch «/.] Fixed in, im- 
planted. Also zntr. for refl. -1746. 

Empire (e-mpoiei), sb, ME. [a. F. :~L. 
imperium\ related to imperare, whence imps- 
rator Emperor.] i. Supreme and extensive 
political dominion, a. transf. andy?^. Absolute 
sway, supreme control ME. 3. = Emperor- 
ship 1606. 4. Government by an emperor or 

emperors, and the period during which it existed 
1834. 5. An extensive territory (gsp. an aggre- 
gate of many states) ruled over by an emperor, 
or by a sovereign state ME. Also tra7isf. and 
fig. (Cf, realm.) 6. A sovereign state 1532. 

'i. The establishment of the British e. in India 1845. 
a. Thy blood and vertue Contend for E. in thee 
All’s Well 1. I. 72. 4. The Consulate and the E. 

Crowe. 5. The approximate population of the British 

E. is now 321,000,000 Whitaker’s Almanack 1887. 
Phr, The E. : often s/ec. (eip. befoie 1804) the ‘ Holy 
Roman* or * Romano-Germanic ’ empire; ( 3 ) Great 
Britain with its colonies and dependencies; the British 
Empire. 

Order of the Binlish Empire ; an order, open to both 
men and women, instituted by Geoige V in 1917 to 
rewaid services rendered to the Empire, whether at 
home or abroad. 

Cam 3 . E. City, State; in XJ.S., a name for the 
City and State of New York. E. Day, 24th May. 
Hence fE'mpire v. to rule as an emperor. 

Empiric (emprrik). 1541. [ad. empiric 
CHS, Gr. kfitrdpLHbsfi. ’ipL-trupos^ f. kv + Ttetpa trial, 
experiment. In 17th c. usu. (e'mpirik).] 

A. adj. = Empirical (chiefly in senses of the 
use as j^.) 1605, 

B. sb. 1. One of the sect of ancient physicians 
called Empirici (^'EiJ.Treipi/coi')^ who drew their 
rules of practice only from experience 1541. b. 
One who, in matters of science, relies solely 
upon observation and experiment. Also fig. 
1578. 3. One who practises physic or surgery 
without scientific knowledge; a quack, a char- 
latan. Also transf. 1562. 

Empirical (empi*rikal), a. 1569. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] I. Med, Based on, or guided by, the 
results of observation and experiment only. 3. 
That practises physic or surgery without scienti- 
fic knowledge ; quack 1680. 3. gen. That is 

guided by mere experience, without knowledge 
of principles. Often transf from 2 : Charlatan. 
1751. 4. Pertaining to, or derived from, ex- 

perience 1649. 

a. A . . Tinker c, to the Body of Man Butler. E. 
drugs 1839, 3. Hasty and e. measures Gosciien, 4. 
An e. law then, is an observed uniformity, presumed 
to be resolvable into simpler laws, hut not yet resolved 
into them Mill. Hence EmpiTically adv. 
Empiricism (empi-risiz’m). 1657. [f. Em- 
piric +-ISM.] X. Med, The method or practice 
of an Empiric; ignorant and unscientific prac- 
tice; quackery. Also transf a. The use of 
empirical methods in any art or science, b. 
Philos. The theory whicli regards experience as 
the only source of knowledge, 1803. 3. concr. 

An empirical conclusion 1846. 

So Empi'rlcist, one who upholds philosophical 
o^ne who follows empirical methods, 

Empirism(e*mpmz'm). 1716. [f. Gr. 
ffiipos 4 '•iSM.j M Empiricism 2 b. Hence 
Empirl’stic a. pertaining to e, 

Emplacement (empl^*sment). i8oa. [a. 

F. emplacement,] i. The action of placing in 

a position ; placed condition 1869. a. Position ; 
site (rare) 1802. 3. Mil. A platform for guns, 

with epaiilemcnts to protect the gunners 1811, 

Hence Emplaxe v. (ran) to put into position. 
Emplame,z/. 1933. [f. Em- + Plane 
To take or go on board an aeroplane. 
tEmpla«ster,j^. ME. [a. OF. (F. 

empldtre), L. empUstnm (also used), ad, Gr, 
ilxrtXaffTpov (used by Galen for f. 

(ult.) h + ir\dc<r€tv to mould.] i, Med, or 


Snrg. == Plaster. Also fig. -1809. ~ 

Emplastration I, q, V. -1656. 
fEmpla'ster, v. ME. [a. OF. emplastrer \ 
see prec.] i. To cover with a plaster; to plaster 
over; also fig. b. To spread on as a plaster. 
-1633. 3, To bud trees; see Emplastration 
I. -1656. 

1. Als fair as ye his [Solomon’s} name emplastre, 
He was a lecchour Chaucer. 

■ fEmpla'StiC. 1618. [ad. Gr. kfiirXaarrifcos ; 
see Emplaster j 3 .] a. adj. Fit to be used as 
a plaster; hence, adhesive, glutinous. Also, that 
stops up the pores. -1756. b. sb. An adhesive 
©glutinous substance -1751. 
tEmplastra*tion. ME. [ad. L. emplastra^ 
iionem\ see Emplaster «/?] i. A mode of 
budding trees; so called from the piece of bark 
surrounding the bud, like a plaster on the tree 
-1745. a. The application of a plaster -1633. 
Emplead, obs. f. Implead. 

Emplection, bad f. Emplecton. 
Emplectite (emple-ktsit). 1857. [f. Gr. 
tixirXeKTos inwoven + -ITE, from its appearance.] 
Min, A sulphide of bismuth and copper, occur- 
ri_^ in bright tin-white needle-shaped crystals. 
|jlSnple*cton. 1708. [mod.L., a. Gr. €)U- 
TrXeKTov\ see prec. ] A 7xh. ‘ A kind of masonry, 
in which the outsides of the wall are ashlar, and 
the interval filled up with rubble ’ (Liddell and 
Scott). 

Emplore, obs. f. Implore. 

Employ (emploi’), sb. 1666. [ad. F. emploi, 
i. employer^ fi. = Employment i. -1829. 
3. The state or fact of being employed 1709. 
3. That on which a person or thing is employed ; 
occupation 1678. 

2. Phr. /«, oict of e,; in the e. of (the person 
enmloying). 

Employ (emploi-), z;. 1460. . employer 

: — L. implicare, orig. 'to involve’, in late L. 
'to bend upon something’, f. in+ plicare to 
fold. Cf. Imply.] t. trans. To apply to a 
purpose ; to use as a means or instrument, or 
as material, b. To make use of (time, etc.) ; 

‘ to fill with business ' (J.) 1481. 2. To use the 
services of for some special business ; to have 
or maintain in one’s service 1584. 3. To find 

work or occupation for; in pass, often merely to 
be occupied. Also rejl, 1579. t4. - Imply 

in various senses -1626. 

X, Imploy your chiefest thoughts To courtship 
Merck. V. ii. viii. 43. ^ b. Having ten days at my 
disposal . . I was anxious to e, them^ Tyndall, z. 
Lessing,. was employed by Voltaire.. in the Hirschel 
case Morley. Scott & Co., employing nine men six 
months Raymond. 3. He was impjoy’d in drinking 
.Swift. Speculations to e. our curiosity Berkeley. 
Hence Employable a. \ 

)|Employ6 (anplway^). 1834. [F., pa, pplc. i 
of c??ip layer.] One who is employed ; esp, one ! 
employed for wages or a salary by a business 
house or by government. Hence also Employee, 
a female e. 

Employee (emploi*f, cmploi|/T'). 1854. 
[See -EE. ) s= prec. Also in U.S. Employ(e. 
Employer(emploi'?i.t). 1599- [f. Employ z'.] 
One who employs; spec, one who employs ser- 
vants, workmen, etc. for wages. 

Employment (emploi -men t). 1593. [f. 

Employ v, 4 -ment. "j 1 . The action of employ- 
ing ; the state of being employed 1598. tb. 
Service -1603. a. That on which (one) is em- 
ployed; business; occupation; a commission 
1597. tb. The use to which a thing is put 
-io<8. t3. A position in the public service -1734. 

X. The hand of little Imployment hath the daintier 
sense Uaml. v. i. 77. b, fo/in 1. i. X98. a. The ex- 
cuse of not finding e. Hobbf.s, b. Eich. II, 1. L 90, 
Emplume (emnlh^m), v. Also im-. 1623. 
[a. F. emplmner.\ To adorn with or as with 
plumes. Hence Emplu’med ppl a. 
Emplmige, obs. var. of Implunge. 
Empocket (emp^ktU), v. arch. Also im-. 
1728. (f. EN- + roCK:ET irans. To put 

into one’s pocket 

Empoison (empoi-zon; -2*n), v, ME. [a. 
F, empoisonner; see En- and Poison tx. 
irans. To administer poison to. Also absoL 
-1670^ t Also iramf, and fig, -1667, a. To put 
poison Into ; also, to dip in poison. Now rhet, 
x6oa. 8. fig. To vitiate as vy^ith poison ; to en- ' 
venom ; to embitter ME. I 


3. fi£. How much an ill word may impoison liking 
Shaks. Hence Empoi*soner. 03 s. or arch. Em- 
poi-sonment, the act of poisoning or fact of being 
poisoned (Obs.^ or arch.) ; the action of tainting with, 
or as with, poison. 

Emporetic (empore*tik), a, [ad. L. empore- 
ticus, a. Gr. ^efxTroprjriKbs, f. (ult.) €p>Tropos mer- 
chant.] Anti^. Pertaining to trade. E. paper ; 
a coarse kind of papyrus used for wrapping up 
parcels. ^ 

fEmporeu-tic. 1612. [ad. Gr. c/iTropevn/cos, 
f. (ult.) as prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to trade. 

B, sb, a. sing. The emporeutic art. b. pi. 
Articles made for sale. 

Emporium (emp5sTiz?m). PI. -iums, -ia. 
1586. [a. L., a. Gr. kfnrbpLoi/, f. eptnopos mer- 
chant.] I. A place in which merchandise is 
collected or traded in; a principal centre of 
commerce, a mart. b. A pompous name for : 
A shop 1839. Also transf. zndfig. ta* ' The 
common sensory of the brain ’ (Bailey). 

X. The e., or general market, for the goods of all the 
different countries whose trade it carries on Adam 
Smith, b. Emporiums of splendid dresses Dickens. 
var. tE*mpory. Hence tEmpo’rial a. pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, an e. 
tEmpo*rtment. [a. F. emportement.] A fit 
ofpassion. North. 

fEmpo-ver, v. rare, 1474. [a. OF. enpo- 
verir. ] To impoverish -1528. 

Empoverish, obs. f. Impoverish. 

Empower (empau9*i), v. Also im-. 1654. 
[f. En- 4 Power.] i. ti'ans. To invest legally 
or formally with power ; to authorize, license. 
3. To impart power (to lYi? something) ; to enable, 
permit 1681. Also with over. 

X. Toe, (a person) to eiect a CoUedge 1654, to levy 
troops Motley. 2. Much less can he e. others to do 
Miracles Scott. Hence Empowerment, the action 
of empowering; the state of being empowered. 

fEmprent, v. Used as tr. L. hnpeirare to 
obtain by request. Chaucer. 

Empress (e'mpres), shj^ [ME. emperesse, 
a. OF., fem. of emperere Emperor.] 1, The 
consort of an emperor. Also, a female sove- 
reign of an empire. 2. A female exercising 
absolute power. Chiefly transf. ssxidfig. ME, 

2. The pale-faced Krnpi esse of the night H abinoion. 
Comb. E .cloth': a woollen fabric resembling merino, 
but untwilled. (App. not an Eng. trade term.) 
tE*mpress, sb:^ 1 593. [vai . of I m press sh, 2, 
ad. It. impresa.] A motto or significant device. 
Also attrib. -1688. 

f Empre'SS, z/. ME, [a. OF.<?w/rtf.w?'.] To 
press, oppress. Also intr, to crowd mio. •“1475* 
11 Empressement (aupr^*smau). 1749. [It.] 
Effusive cordiality. 

tEmpriiiie, v. rare. 1575. To separate a 
deer from tlic herd. 

Emprint, obs. f. Imprint sh. and so. 

Emprise, eroprize (emproi*z), sh. arch. 
ME, [a. Ob', emprise, eznprmse : — late 1 .. ^im- 
prensa, f. (ult.) prchende 7 '‘e to take.] x. 
An undertaking, an (adventurous or chivalrous) 
enterprise. 2. absir. Enterprise, piowcss MIC, 
t3. Renown -1500; estimation. ME, only. 

X. To fighten in this cmpri.se Cjiauckr, Dare first 
The great emiirihc Bkownino. •, Giunls of mJghtie 
Bone and bould emttrise Milt. P, L. xi. 64a. 
tEmpri*se, v. ME. [f. prcc. sb.] tram, To 
undertake -xdoS. Hence Empri'sijoig ppl. a, 
enterprising, adventurous. 

Emprison, ohn, {. Imprison. 
jjEmprostliotoiios (emprps])p*t6nps). 1657. 
[mod.L*, a. Gr., f. ’{ rbros,] Path, 

* A condition in tetanus in which the body is 
drawn forwards by excessive action of the ante- 
rior muscles of the trunk’ (Syd. Soc. Lex,), 
Hence Emproisthotomlc a, charaettirized by e. 

Empt (empt), V. Now dial, [OK. dmtmn, 
f. ^fnta, dsmetta leisure ; cf. Fmvty a, and v, ) 
ti. To be at leisure. Only in OIL 2. 1’o make 
or f become empty (lit, and fig.) ME, 'Po 
pour forth or carry out 3:606, 

Emptiness (e-mptim%), 1533. [f. Empty df. 
4 -NESS.] X. The condition of being empty or 
void of contents or of specifu'd contents; concr 
void space, a vacuum, a. Want of solidity or 
substance ; inability to satisfy de.Hirc ; unsatis- 
factoriness; vacuity, hollowness t 6 $$, 3. Want 
of knowledge; lack of sense; inanity 1658. 


se (man), a (pass), an (L«d). p (cut), ^ (Fr. chrff). » (cv^r),. oi(/, 9 (Fr.eau d<f vie), i (sft). *’(Psyc}M). 9 (what), p (g<^). 



EMPTION 


EN- 


I. No idea of the e.^ of London 1:747. Neglect and 
e. of form 1875. a. The E. of Ambition 1710. 

Emption (e-mpjan). 1461. [ad. L. emptio- 
nem, f. emere.'] i. The action of buying, as in 
rtgki of emption.. 2. Rom. Law. Purchase (L. 
emptio^ as correl. of venditio) 1555. Hence 
E*mptional a. that can be purchased. 
llEmptor (e-mptoi, -3j). 1875. [L*] A pur- 
chaser, 

fE-mptory. 1641. [ad. late L. emptorium.~\ 
A mart -1676. 

Empty (e-mpti), [OE. f. mneita 

leisure + -z]g;, -y.J 

A. adj. ti. At leisure. Also, unmarried. 

Only in OE. a. Containing nothing; void of 
contents or of specified contents; opp. \.o full. 
Also fig. OE. 3. transf. ta. Destitute of money, 
(Only contextual.) -1724. b. Wanting food. 
Now colloq. 1593. fc. Of the body : Emaciated; 
of the pulse : Weak -1707. 4. Of space, etc, : 

Unoccupied. Also fig. OE. 5. Without any- 
thing to bring or carry ME. 6. Tracking know- 
ledge and sense; frivolous, foolish 1611, b. Of 
things ; Wanting solidity and substance; un- 
satisfactory, vain, meaningless ME. 

The e. vessel makes the greatest sound Hen. Vy 
IV. iv. 73. We.. are of ouiselves emptie of all good 
Bp. Hall. 4. And dead mens cries do fill the emptie 
aire a Hen. F/, v. ii. 4. Dauids place was emptie 
iSam.xx.^s. 5. E. camels Marlowe. Vessels.. e., 
or loaded with Masts 1714. fig. A hollow form with 
e. hands Tennyson. 6. A very e. and unprepared 
design Clarendon. b. Weisrhs . . solid pudding 
against e. praise Pope. Hence E'mptily adv. 

B. sb. An empty truck or wagon ; an empty 
box, case, etc. which has contained goods 1865. 

Empty (e*mpti), v. 1526. [i Empty a. 
The form ^c-semtigian appears in OE.] i. 
trans. To make empty; to remove the contents 
of. Also with fin, into, tipon. b. To drain 
away, pour off. Also fig. 1578. a. To discharge 
of. Chiefly transf. and fig. 1526. Also refi. of 
persons. 3. refi. Of a river, etc. : To discharge 
itself into 1555. Also inir. for reft, (now chiefly 
in U.S*). 4. i 7 itr. To become empty 1633. 

X. E. the woolly Rack Dryden. a. All The 
Chambers emptied of delight Tennyson. 3. The 
Veins . . e. thembelvcs into the Heart Hobbes. Hence 
E*mptier. 

E-mpty-hamded, a. 1613, [See Empty a.] 
Bringing no gift ; carrying nothing away : 
chiefly in phrases, To come, go, etc. empty- 
handed, 

E*mptying, j A 1605. [f. Empty?;.] i. 
The action of making empty. 2. concr. a. 
What is emptied out of any vessel; also fig. b. 
pL Yeast. U.S. 1650. 

Empurple (crapy'ip’l), v. Also im-. 1590. 

[ f. EN" + Purple. J trans. To make purple ; to 
redden; to robe in purple (rare). 

The violets.. impurple not the winter Drumm. of 
Hawtii. 

Empusa (empiz^vA). Also empuse. 1603. 
[a. Gr. ^E/xTTOvera.] i. A hobgoblin or spectre, 
a. Boi* A genus of the family Rntomophthorex. 
fEmpU'Zzle, v. [f. En- + Puzzle sh. or v.] 
To puzKle. Sir T, Browne. 

Empyema (empiiPmi), 16x5, [mod.L.,a. 
Gr. kfjtrriirj/jia, f. ^/XTTvhtv to suppurate.] Path. 
I. *A collection of pus in the cavity of the 
pleura, the re.siilt of pleurisy ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
a. More widely : Suppuration (rard) x866. 
Hence tEmpye*matous, tKmpyema*tic adjs. 
belonging to or suffering from e. 

Empyeais (empiiTsis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 

] Path. A pustular eruption. 
Empyreal (empi'ri'ai, empirrai), a. 148 x. 
ff. med. L.cmpyreus,-xus (f* Gr.^ fjLirvpios, tfxtvpos 
fiery) +-ax»] i. Of or pertaining to the Empy- 
rean, Also fig. b. Ot or pertaining to the sky, 
celestial 1744. a. Fiery; compo.sed of pure fire. 
Also fig. tbot. ta* Ckem. Capable of support- 
ing combustion -xBia. 

X. Go soar with Plato to th* e. sphere Pope, 3. 
Phr. E. air I Scheek's name for oxygen. var, 
fEmpyro, 

Empyrean (empirl*In, empiTto). Also 
©mpyman, 16x4. [f. as prec. +-AK, -ean.] 

A. adJ. Of or pertaining to the sphere of fire 
or highest heaven. Also Jf/, 

Drenched in t. light Woimw. 

B, sb, 1. The highest heaven, Anciently, the 
sphere of pure fire; in Christltn use, the abode 


^3 

of God and the angels. Also fig. 1667. a. 
transf. a. The visible heavens 1808. b. Cosmic 
space^ 1880. 

^ Divine Interpreter sent Down from the E, Milt. 

fEmpyre’tim. Also empyraum. 1647. [a. 
L, (sc. cxlum).'\ = Empyrean B. 1. ^1777. 
Empyreiima (empir^*ma). PI. -mata. 
1641. [a. Gr. hpLTTvp^vfjLa a live coal covered 

with ashes.] ti. ‘ Heat left by the fire in the 
burned part ' (J. Steer) -1656. 2. The burnt 

smell imparted by fire to organic substances 
1641, var. *f'Empyreu*iii(e, Hence Empys- 
reuma'tic, -al a. pertaining to, or having the 
quality of, e., 2&cmpyreumatic oil. Empyreu'- 
matize v. to taint with an e. 

^Empyrical (empi-rikM), a. 7'are. [f. Gr. 
€yiijri;po5 + -lC+-AL.J a. Of or pertaining to 
burning, b. ‘ Containing the combustible prin- 
ciple of coal ’ (Smart 1847). 
tEmpyro*sis. rare. 1677. [a. Gr. kp.irvpum.'] 
A general fire, conflagration. 

Emrod(e, obs. var. of Emerald. 

Emu, var. of Emeu. 

tE*mulable, a. rare. 1693. [f. L. semulare 
+ - able.] Worthy of emulation. 
tE*mulate. [ad. L. aemulatus.'] Ambitious. 
Haml. I, i. 82. 

Emulate (e*mi22kit),z;. Also faem-. 1589. 
jT. L. xmulat-, ppl. stem of xmulari. ] i. trails. 
To strive to equal or rival; to imitate with the 
object of equalling or excelling; to vie with, 
rival, fa. intr. To strive in a spirit of rivalry. 
Const, inf -1649. f 3. To desire to rival ; hencCy 
to be jealous of -1654. t4. To spur (rare) 1804. 

X. Contemn the bad, and E. the best Dryden. I 
see how thine eye would e. the diamond Shaks, 

Emulation (emiwl^’Jsn). Also faem-. 
1552. X7nulationem.'\ x. The endeavour 

to equal or surpass others in actions or qualities ; 
also, the desire to equal or excel. ta. Ambi- 
tious rivalry ; contention or ill will between ri- 
vals -1651. t3. Jealousy; dislike of those who 
are superior -1771. 

X. This Faire aemulation, & no envy is B. Jons. a. 
The dissension and e. that 1 have seen.. between 
private captains for vainglo^ 1588. 3. For E. ever 

did attend Upon the Great Drayton. 

Emulative (e‘miz21^iv), a. 1593. [f. as 
Emulate -h-ivE.] Characterized by, or 
tending to, emulation or rivalry. Const, of. 
Also fig. 1748. 

Noble minds, e. of perfection 1748. Hence E'mu- 
latively adv. 

Emulator (cmiz^kitsi). AlsotSBm-. 1589, 
[a. L.] One who emulates, in good or bad 
sense. 

An enuious e. of every mans good parts Shaks, A 
diligent c. of Grocyn. .was. .Linacre Hallam. 
f E*mulatory, a. 7^are. 1621. [f. prec. ; see 
-ORY.] Of the nature of emulation, as emula- 
tory ofiiciousness -1627. 

fE’mulatress. rare. 1620. [See -ess.] A 
female emulator -1741. So tEmnla'trix. 
f E‘mule, V. rare. Also asm-, [ad. L. semu- 
lari.'] = Emulate v. Spenser. 

Emulge (iinzzdd^), v. 1681. [ad. L. emul- 
gerc to milk out.] trans. To drain (secretory 
oi^ans). 

Emulgence(^m2?*ld3ens). 1674, [See 
next and -ence.] The action of milking out. 
Emulgent (Anxz-ld^ent). 1578. [ad. L. 
see Emulge.] ^ 

A. adj. That milks out ; esp. applied to the 
vessels of the kidneys. 

B. sb. «= Emulgent vessels 1612. 

Emulous (e'mizJ^Ias), at. ME. oemulus 

4--0US.] I. Desirous of rivalling, imitating, 
obtaining. Also, formerly, of things (rare), a. 
Filled with emulation 1617. f 3. Covetous of 
praise or power; also, envious -1660. 4. Pro- 
ceeding from emulation or rivalry 1535. 

X, Of other excellence not e. Milt. P. L. vi. 822. 
a, ASmulous the royal robes they lave Pope. 3. He 
i.s not e., as Achilles \%Tr. Sf Cr, 11. iii. 243. 4. K. 

extravagance xySa. Hence E'mulous-lyrtflfe/., -ness. 

Emulsic (rmjE»-lsik), a. [f. Emulsin + -ic.] 
Chem. Related to Emux-sin. 

Emulsify (fmrlsifoi)) v. 1859. [f, I.. e 7 nul$- 
ppl. stem; see Emulge v,] To convert into an 
emulsion. Also absoU 

To t, bromide of silver in liquid gelatine x88i. So 


Emu'lsionize v. Hence Emu lsifica*tion, the 
action of the vb.; spec, the last stage of fatty de- 
gweration. Emu'lsifier, an emulsiifying agent. 
Emulsm (i'mzz'lsm). 1838. [f. Emulsion 
+ -IN ^.] Chem. A neutral substance contained 
in almonds ; called also syriaptase. 

Emulsion (xmzzdfan). 1612. [ad. mod.L. 
emulsionem. In Fr. lmulsion,'\ f i . The action 
of emulging (fig.) 1658. a. A milky liquid ob- 
tained by bruising almonds, etc. in water, b. 
Pharm. ‘A milky liquid, consisting of water 
holding in suspension minute particles of oil or 
resin by the aid of some albuminous or gummy 
substance’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 1612. Also attrib. 
3. Photog. A mixture of light-sensitive silver 
salts suspended in collodion or gelatin for 
coating plates, films, etc. 1877. 

Emu’lsive, a. 1861. [f. L. emuls-, ppl. stem 
-IVE.] That has the nature of an Emulsion, 
•fEmumet, a. rare. 1679. [ad. L, emwtctus, 
as in L. phrase emuneix naris komoP\ Of the 
judgement: Keen -1697. So fEmumetion 
(rare)y the wiping of the nose; whence transf. 
of clearing any of the passages of the body. 
Emimctory(z“mz7*i3ktsri). 1547. [ad.mod.L. 
emu 7 tctorius, emunctorinm, f. emnngere to wipe 
the nose.] Phys. A. adj. a. Of or pertaining 
to the blowing of the nose, b. That conveys 
waste matters from the body 1858, B, sb. A 
cleansing organ or canal. Also fig. t6oi. 
fEmumge, v. 1664. [ad. L. ei7mnge7‘e.'\ 
trans. To wipe or clean out ; fig. to cheat -1846. 
fEmusca-tion, 1664. [f. L. ettmscare to 
cleanse from moss.] The action of cleansing 
from moss. Also fig. -167^. 

En (en). 1785. [The name of the letter N.] 
Printing. The half-square, formally of the 
type ‘ n *, half the width of an Em. 

llEn (afi). Fr. prep., = in, as (a), used in various 
phr., many of which are current in Eng., as en 
ddsliabUkjin undress ; enfamille, among one’s 
family ; en gar9on, as a bachelor ; en pension, 
as a boarder ; en regie, in due form ; en route 
(see Route sb, 4) ; en suite (see Suite 4). See 
also En bloc. 

En-,y 5 r^j;i, the form assumed in Fr. (Pr., 
Sp., Pg.) by L. 171 - (see In-). In Eng., used 
chiefly in words adapted from Fr. 

A. 1. Before b and p, and occas. before it 
is now (since xyth c.) changed to em-, a. In 
ME. (as in OF.) en-, cm-, freq. became an-, am- 
(cf. Ambush), whence a- (see Appair, Ap- 
praise). Conversely, a- often became en- 
(em-), as mevibraid. 3, From 14th c. onwards 
In- (Im-) has taken the place of en- (em-) ; and 
the converse has also occurred. Hence much 
difficulty in determining in a particular word 
whether the prefix en- or in- is Fr., Lat., or 
purely Eng. in origin. 

B. The applications of the prefix in Fr. (Pr., 
Sp., Pg.), and hence in Eng., are mainly those 
of the L. z;z-; viz. to form vbs. from sbs., adjs., 
or from other vbs. 

I. Verbs formed by prefixing eTi- to a sb. 

a. With sense ‘ to put into or on what is de- 
noted by the sb, : 

tEnambush; enchair; enchannel; fencoach; 
tengaol; tenkennel; enkerchief; enkernel; 
enmagazine; enniche; teuseat; enshadow; 
enshawl ; feushelter; fenslumber ; fenstage ; 
enwall; enzonej etc. 

b. With sense * to put what is denoted by the 
sb. into or on ' (a person or thing) : 

tEncowl; endiadem; enmoss; feusilver; 
tenspangle; fentackle; enverdure; etp. 
a. Verbs formed by prefixing en- to a sb. or 
adj., with sense ‘ to bring into a certain condi- 
tion or state ’ : 

tEnanger; tencanker; teucinderj encom- 
moxi; endiaper; tendrudge ; feufavour; 
teufierce; tenfort; eiifoul; enfree; enfree* 
dom; enfroward; fengallant; feugarboUj 
engloom; eiigolden; tenlength; feurlpe; ten- 
safe; tensober; entempest; envlneyard; 
tenwoman j fenwrack ; etc. 

b. Verbs formed (with sense as above) on adjs. 
or sbs. with prefix en- and suffix -EN®, as En- 
liven, Enughten, 

3, Verbs, mostly transitive .formed by prefixing 
en- to a verb, with additional sense of in, or 
sirnply intensive; also vbs. formed as in ab. 

tEncheck, fenchequer, to arrange chequer- 
wise; fenclog; tendamnif>; tendayt; ten* 
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dazzle; enfasten; feafester; tenfreeze; en- 
gladden; tenhedge; tenlengthen ; tenmix; 
tenquicken; tenrive; fensfi'engthen; ten- 
twist; tenwaliow intr,\ tenwiden; en write; 
tenyoked; etc. 

En-, prefix 2, tTie form taken by tbe Gi. Iv. 
(Before b, 7 n, p, ph, it becomes em-\ before 1 , r 
it becomes er^ respectively. ) 

-en, suffix 1 OTeot. -tno{yn, formally the 
neut. of -en is used to form dims, from 
sbs., as in Chicken, etc. 

-en, suffix'^ WGer. -innja^ repr. OTeut. 
-z«z, is used to form feminines, as m Vixen, 
the only surviving instance of this. It is also 
added to the stem of a vb., or of a verbal- 
abstract sb., as in Burden, etc. 

-en, suffix the ME. form of OE. the 
termination of the nom., accus., and dat. pi. of 
wk. sbs. Hence the termination -en became a 
formative of the pi., as in ox-en, and was also 
added to the remains of other old plurals, as in 
brethren, children, kine. 

-en, suffix^ (reduced to -n after r in un- 
stressed syllables) : — OTeut. -ino-, = Gr. -tvo-, 
L. -ino- (see -INE), added to noun-stems to 
form adjs. with sense ‘ pertaining to, of the na- 
ture of’. In literary English the use of these 
adjs. is largely superseded by the attrib. use of 
the sb., as in ' a gold watch In a few cases 
(e. g. wooden, woolle^i^ earthen, whcaten) they 
are still familiarly used. 

-en, suffix forming verbs. I, from adjs., 
as darken, deepen, etc, 2, from sbs. The majo- 
rity of these (e. g. heighten, lengthen, strength- 
en, etc.) appear first in mod. Eng., and follow 
the analogy of verbs f, adjs. Listen (OE. hlyst- 
nian : — OTeut. ^hlusindjan) is an exception. 
3. In one or two cases (e. g. waken) the suffix 
represents OTeut. -na-, the formative of the 
present stem in some strong verbs. 

Enable (enei‘b’ 1 ), v, ME. [f. En- i + Able 
a . ; cf. Able vP\ ti. To invest with legal status 
-1721, 2, To empower; to give legal power or 
licence to 1526. 3. To make able (to be or to 

do something) ; to strengthen ; to supply with 
means, opportunities, or the like 1460. ^4. To 
regard as competent “1596. ts. To make pos- 
sible; also, to make effective -1675. t6. intr. 

for refl. To become able {rare) ME. 

X. She was restored and enabled in blood Strvpe. 
a. Congress cannot e. a state to legislate 1824. 3. 

Exercise to e. the body Mulcaster. A solitude., 
which enabled him to work better there Morlhy. 
Hence tEna'blement, the action or means of ena- 
bling. Ena'bler. Ena*bling ppl. a. that enables : 
chiefly of legislative enactments. 

fEna-ct, sk 1467. [f. next.] That which is 
enacted; fig, a purpose, resolution {Tit. A. 
IV. ii. 1 18) -1588. 

Enact (ense'kt), v, ME. [f. En- ^ + Act sb. 
and v."] ft. (from Act j^.) To enter among 
the acta or public records, or in a chronicle 
"I641. 2. Of a legislative authority : To make 
into an act; hence, to ordain, decree 1464. ta* i 
To declare officially -1715. t4. (from Act v.) 
To actuate, influence -1647. 5. To represent 

on or as on the stage ; to act the part of, ]^lay ; 
also fig. ME. t6. To bring into act, perform 
-1616. ty. intr. To act -1684. 

a. Wouldst thou His laws of fasting disanull ? E. 
good cheer G. Herbert, 5, I did c. Jhtlius Cassar 
Haml. in. ii, 3:08. To e. the philosopher jDb Quincey. 
Hence fBna'ct =» enacted pa. pple. Ena'Ctable a. 
Ena'ctlng ppl, a. that enacts ? spec, in enacting 
clauses (of a statute), viz. those in which new provi- 
sions are enacted (opp, to declaratory), Ena'ctive 
a. enacting. Ena'ctor, one who enacts (a law) • one 
who enacts (a part, scene, transaciion, etc.), Ena’c- 
tory a* enacting. fEixa’cture, ? fulfilment {II ami. 
ni. li, 307 ^7-)* 

Enaction (ense'kfen). 1630. ff. prec.] - 
Enactment 2. 

Enactment (ense'ktm^nt). 1817. [f. En- 
act V, -f- -MENT.] I. The action of enacting (a 
law) ; the state of being enacted, 2, That which 
is enacted; an ordinance, a statute ; one of the 
provisions of a law 1821. 

X. The e. of the Six Articles MitMAN. Enact- 
mwts for the regulation of trade Grkbu. 
tEna^ge, w. 1593. [SeeEN-I.] To make or 
cause to look old -1631. 

Enallosaur (ensediiosju), 1863. [f. Gr. 
kvkkmt of the sea-f- <ravpos lizard,] A * marine 
lizard ’ ; a name for the gigantic fossil reptiles 


forming the orders Satiropterygia and Ichihyo- 
pterygia. Hence Ena liosau*rian a. and sb. 
Enallage (en^-lM^z). 1583. [a. L., a. Gr. 
kuaXKayq, f. kvaWdacfLv to change.] Gram. 
The substitution of one grammatical form for 
another, e,g. of sing, for pi., present for past 
tense, etc. 

fEnaduron. 1562. [?a. AFr. phr. ai- 
leron.'] Her. A bordure charged with birds. 
(According to Porny the word is an adv., « 

‘ orli, or in manner of a bordure ’.) -1766. 

II Enam (fna'm). Also enatim, inam, 1803. 
[Pers. (Arab.); lit. * favour*.] In India: A 
grant of land free of the land-tax due to the 
State; also, the land so held. So l|Ena-mda*r, 
one who holds an e. 

Enambusli; see En- prefix'^ i. 

Enamel (ense'mel), sb. 1463. [f. Enamel 
V . ; see Amel r3.] i. A semi-opaque variety of 
glass, applied by fusion to metallic surfaces, 
either to ornament them in colours, or to form 
a surface for encaustic painting; now also as a 
lining for cooking utensils, etc. b. fig. esp, with 
reference to the hardness and polish of enamel 
1 680. c. A glassy bead formed by the blowpipe. 

d. In recent use, any composition employed to 

form a smooth hard coating on any surface. ^ 2. 
Phys. [after Fr. dmail.\ The substance which 
forms the hard glossy coating of the teeth ; the 
similar substance coating the bony scales of 
ganoid fishes 3718. 3. A work executed in 

enamel 1861. 4. transf. Any smooth and lus- 
trous surface-colouring 1600. 5. attrib. » as e.- 

colour, -‘painting,, etc. 1754- . 

1. b. None of the hard and brilliant e. of Petrarch 
In the style Macaulay. 4. On the green e. of the 
plain Were shown me the great spirits Cary. Comb. : 

e. -painting, painting by fusing vitrifiable colours 
laid on a metal surface ; -paper, paper covered with 
a glazed metallic coating. Also (in dental anatomy), 
e.-cell, one of the cells of the enamel-organ, some- 
times called collectively ‘ enamel-membrane *1 -germ, 
a portion of thickened epithelium, which develops into 
the e.-organ. 

Enamel (ense’mel),z^. ME. AJx. ena- 
mayller, enarneler', see En-^ and Amel 
I. trans. To inlay, cover, or portray with En- 
amel. b. transf. To variegate like enamelled 
work; to beautify with varied colours 1650. tc. 
fig. To adorn magnificently ; to impart an ad- 
ditional splendour to -1670. 2. To cover with 

a glossy coating resembling enamel, b. To 
make smooth (the skin of the face) with cosme- 
tics 1868. 

I. Brende golde. enaumayide with azer ME. And 
therin imagery grauen & cnamelyd Fahyan. b. 
Spring ne’er enamell’d fairer meads than thine Shkn- 
STONE. 2. To e. cardboard, leather, etc. {mod.). 
Hence Ena*meller, -eler. Ena*melist, an artist 
in enamel. 

Enamellar, -elar (enm meiai), a. [f. En- 
amel sb. -h-AR.] Of or like enamel; smooth, 
glossy. (Diets.) 

Enamelling, -eling (enae'melig), vhl. sb. 
1449. [f. Enamel v. ) The action or process 
of covering or adorning with enamel; concr. 
anything so treated. Also fig. and attrib. 
fig. A fair enamelling of a terrible danger Ln. 

litURLEIGH. 

II Enamora*do. [Sp.] » Inamorato. Sir 
T. Herbert. 

fEna-morate, v. rare. 1591. [f. It, inna- 
rnorat-, innatnorare.] trans. To inspire with 
love -171 1 . Hence Enamiora*tion. 
tEna*morate. 1607, [ad. It. inamorato.] 
a. adj. Enamoured, b. sb. A lover. -1^11. 
Enamour (enDc'moj:), v. ME. [a. OF, ena- 
mourer, see En-^ and Amour.] x. trans. To 
inspire with love. Chiefly pass'. Also fig. a. 
To charm, delight, fascinate. Chiefly pass. 
Const, of, \on, ^wiih, 1590, 

X. Me-tnought I was enamoured of an Asae Mids. 
JV, IV. i. San. », Mine care is much enamored of thy 
note Mids. N. in. i. 141. Hence Ena'mourment. 
Enantiopathy (ensc-ntiif^T^fO* 

Gr, imvTioTra^iJy of contrary properties.] Med. 
»» Allopathy' ; the treatment of disease by 
contraries. Hence Enamtiopa’thic a. 
Enantiosis(en«i!nti|^tt*sis). X657. [mod.L., 
a. Gr., f. kmvri 6 ta$ai to oppose.) Phet. A 
figure in which the opposite is meant to what is 
said; irony. 

i tEnarch (enS’itJ), v. ME. [f. En- i + Arch 


sb. ; cf. Inarch. ] To build in the form of an 
arch; to arch in or over; m Her. of a chevron ; 
To have an arch within its inner angle -1631, 
Hence EnaTcbed a. 

Enargite (enaud39it). 1852. [f. Gr. Ii'ap7i}s 
clear (from its cleavage being apparent) + -ite.] 
Min. A black sulph-arsenide of copper, of 
metallic lustre. 

fEnaTm, v. ME. [a. OF. enarmer to arm.] 
= Arm V. -1588. 

Enarm, var. of Inarm, to embrace. 
tEnarration. 1563. [ad. L. enarraiionem.] 

1. An exposition -1647. n. A description, a 
detailed narrative -1826. 

Enartlirodial (enaakr^u-dial), a. 1836. [f. 
mod.L. enarihrodia (f. Gr. kv + dp 6 p<udia) = 
next + -AL.] Anat. Of the nature of, or be- 
longing to, the ball-and-socket joint. 

Enarthrosis (enaijirJu'sis). 1634. [a. Gr., 
f. empBpos jointed.] Anat. The jointing of the 
head of a bone into a socket; the ball-and- 
socket joint. 

Enascent (/nse's&t), z?. 1745. [ad. L. 

enascentem, pr. pple. of enasci.] That is just 
coming into being. Also fig. 
fEnatant, a. rare. [ad. L. enataniem, pr. 
pple. of enatare.] Floating up, coming to the 
t(m. So tEnata’*tion, a swimming out, 

Enate (fn/t), a. 1666. [ad. L. enatus, pa. 
pple. of enasci.l Phys. That has grown out, 
as the apophysis of a bone. So Enaction (Bat.), 
outgrowth. 

fEnaumter, conj. rare. ME. [var. of an, 
in, on aunter, Fr. en amnture,] In case that; 
lest by chance. Spenser. 

Enb-, obs. spelling of Emb-. 
fEnbai'SSmg, vbl. sb. [corrupt var. of abais- 
sing.] Abashment. ChauCER. 

Enbibe, enbibing, obs. ff. Imbibe, etc. 

I|En bloc (an blok), adv. phr. 1877. [Fr.] 
In a block, as a whole. Also attrib, 
||Enca*dr6. 1817. [F., pa. pple. of encadrer 
to frame.] Crystall. Having * facets which 
form kinds of squares around the planes of a 
more simple form already existing in the same 
species ’ (R. Jameson). 

Encasnia (ensrnia). Also 4 eiicenia. ME. 
[a. L., a. Gr. (rd) ky/caivta, f. iv -1- naivds new.] 
f I. A renewal; a dedicatory festival. ME. only, 

2. The anniversary festival of the dedication of 
a temple or church ME. 3. 1 'bc annual Com- 
memoration of founders and benefactors at 
Oxford 1691. 

Encage, in- (en-, inkd’i-d,-;), w. 1593. [f. 
En- In- -f Cage sb. ] 'I'o confine in, or as in, 
a cage. Hence fEnca*gemen.t (rare), 

Encalendar; modernized spelling of +In- 
calendar V. 

Encamp (enksc^mp), v. Also fin-. 1549. 
[f. En -1 + Camp I. traces. To form into 

or settle in a camp. Also intr. for refi. 2. 
transf. (intr. and pass.) To lodge in the open in 
tents or the like 1725. 

X. Bid him encarape his Souldicns where they are 
Shaks. a. Wc followed up the stream, .encamping 
each night Dk For. Hence tEnca*mper {rare). 

Encampment (enkso’mpmSnt). Also in-. 
1^598- 1.1 prec. + -MENT.] t* The action of en- 
camping, or state of being encamped 1686. 2. 
The place where troops arc encamped in tents, 
huts, etc. ; a Camp. Also attrib. and fig. 1598. 
b. transf. The temporary quarters of a body of 
men on the march, travellers, etc. HX'^ofig. 
1725. tg. A Masonic meeting -1878. 

X. A square of about seven hundred yards was 
sufficient for the c, of twenty thousand Romans 
Gibbon. ». b. Signs of a small Indian e. x8a5. 

Encanker; see IdM- freff^ 2, 

Encantbis (cnkse’njjis), 1:586. [a. (Jr. I7- 
Hav 0 is, f. mv$ 6 s corner of the eye.) Med, 
A small red excrescence growing in the inner 
corner of the eye. 

Encapsulate, -ation, var. ff. Incabsul ate, 

-ATION. 

Encapsule (enkae*psiz 4 \ v. 1877. [See 
En-^.] Phys. To enclose in a capsule;’ cf. 
Capsule 2. 

Encaptivate ; see Incaptivate. 
tEnca*ptlve, v. 159a. [f. EN-I + Captive 
a, ] To make into a captive; to enthral -1605* 
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TEnca*rdion. [a. Gr. ey/cdpSiov the heart of 
wood.] ‘The pith of vegetables* (Sjfd. 

Soc, Lex.), 

Encamadine, var. of Incarnadine. 
Encarnalize (enkaunabiz), v. Also in-. 
1847. [f. En- 4 - Carnalize.] To put in flesh 

and blood; also Also, to make gross, 

sensual. ^ 

So incarnalibe The strong idea H. Coleridge. 

II Enca*rpa, ^ A //. 1662. LL.,a. Gr. €7/ca/)7ra; 
cf. EnC-A-Rpus,] Arch, Festoons of fruit (as an 
ornament). 

EncarpUS (enkaupzJs), [ad. Gr. tymptros 
containing frui t, taken as = prec. ] A rch. * The 
festoons on a frieze; consisting of fruit, flowers, 
leaves, etc.’ (Gwilt). 

Encase, in- (eg-, igk^i*s),z^. 1633. [f. En- 1 , 
In- + Case i. trans. To put into or en- 
close within a case 1727. 3, To overlay, sur- 

round, hem in ; also, to cover, invest 1633. 

X. A little soul is encased in a large body Jowett. 
Hence Enca'sement, also in-, that which encases ; 
in Biol. = EmboIfement. 

Encash (enkte-J), v. i86r. [f. En -1 + 

Cash cf. F, encaisser?^^ i. To convert into 
cash; to Cash. a. To receive in cash, realize 
1861. 

a. The communication of the revenue encashed 1879. 
Hence Enca’shable a. Enca’shment, the action 
of encashing ; concr. the sum received in cash. 

fEncaU’ma. 1708. [a. Gr. eytcavpa result of 
burning in.] fi. * The scoria of silver' (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). a. A deep foul ulceration of the 
cornea. (Diets.) 3* The mark, or a vesicle, re- 
sulting from a burn. 

Encaustic (enkp-stik). 1601. [ad. Gr. \y- 
KavCTlHOS, f. kyico.Ui.v,’\ 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or produced by, the 
process of burning in : a. chiefly with reference 
to the ancient method of painting with wax 
colours, and fixing by heat ; b. applied occa- 
sionally to enamelling, painting on pottery, etc. 
1656. Also transf. and fig. 

Phr. E. bricky tUe: one decorated with patterns in 
dilTerent coloured clays, inlaid in the brick, and burnt 
with it, 

B. sb. [ad. Gr. kyuavo'TLfcij 

art or process of encaustic painting (see A. ) i6ox. 
fa. A pigment or glaze applied by burning in 
1662. 

PIcnee Encau'stically adv, in e. 
tEncave, v. [a. OF. encaver,] To put into 
a cellar. Oi/i. iv. i. 82. 

-eace, sujfix. [a. F. -ence^ ad. L. -enltaj 
forming abstr, sbs. on ppl. stems in eni-, e. g. 
saj>ieni~cm, iapie?it-ia. See also -ancE. In 
sen.se, words in -nee are partly nouns of action, 
as in OFr„ partly of state or quality, as in L.] 

II Enceinte (aitent), j A 1708. [Fr,; f, late 
h. type *i?icvjcia, t ppl. stem of incingere to 
gird in. ) An enclosure; chiefly in Fortif 
The ‘enceinie’' or ‘body of the place ’is the main 
enclosure the fortress 1879. 

II Enceinte (anszeut) , a, 1602. [Fr. late L. 
in-cincta ungirt ; or ? pa. pple. of incingere to 
gird.) Of women: Pregnant. 

Encens(e, obs. ff. Incense. 

Encense, var. of t^NSENSE v. 
|}Enceptiala(ense‘fiila),rA^/. 1854. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. y 4- Kdipakr}.'] Zool. A division of Mol- 
lusca, viz, those which liave a distinct brain. 
Hence Ence'phalous a. belonging to the E. 
Encephalic (ensffxdik), a. 1831, [f. Gr. 
l7w/</>aAor+-iC.J Pertaining to the brain or 

P^NCKPHALON, 

Encephalitis (enseEbidis). 1843. [f. as 
prec. 4 "iTrs.l Path. Inflammation of the brain ; 
now chiefly of the brain-substance, asdist. from 
its membranes. Hence BncephalPtic a. 
Encephalocele (ensedibsffl). 1835. as 
prec* + Gr. tumour* ] Med. Hernia of the 
brain. 

Encephaloid (enwEloid), a. 1846. [a*F. 
eneiphaicide, t as prec.4-oitx] Path. Re- 
sembling the brain or bridn-stmcture ; the dis- 
tinctive epithet of soft cancer. 

EncephalOE (tmrMdn)* 1741. [a. Or* 
(rh) kyjeifaXpi' whatii within the head.] Anal. 
What is within the skull; the bmln* 

Encephalopathy (entefl.VT# 0 * 


Gr. € 7 «^ 4 >aXos + -xrd^eta, f. irdfioy.] Path. Dis- 
ease of the brain in general. Hence Encepha* 
Icma’tMc a. pertaining to e. 
llEncephalos (ense'fal^s). rare. 1708. [a. 
Gr.] = Encephalon. 

Enchafe (en|tj<?i‘f), v. [ME. enckaufe, 
altered form of eschanfe, Achafe.] To make 
or grow hot or warm ; also fig. 

Enchain (en|tj?i‘n), v, ME. [a. OF. en- 
chainer, f. en- (see Jr chaine,'] i. To put : 
in, or bind with, chains 1491. ^.fig. To fetter 
1751; to hold fast; to bmd 1658. tb. tntr. for 
refi. To become closely united. ME. only. ts. 
To link together -1768. 

2. Enchained by rules Hallam. Racbers acting . 
enchained me with interest C. Bronte. 

Hence Enchai’nment, the action of enchaining; 
enchained state. 

Enchair, Enchannel; see En- pref.^ i. 
Enchant (enilja-nt), v. ME. [a. F. en 
chanter : — L. incantare^ f. in upon, against -h 
cantare ; cf, CHANT v., INCANTATION.] i. 
trans. To exert magical influence upon; to be- 
witch. Also, to endow with magical powers or 
properties. Also fig. ^^-fig. To influence as 
if by a charm; to hold spellbound; m bad sense, 
to delude -1678. 3. To charm, enrapture 1592. 

X. Cockering motheis inchant their sonnes to make 
them rod-free Fuller.^ Enchanted amulets X772, 3. 
Bid me discourse, I will e. thine ear Shaks. Hence 
Enchamted pfLa. bewitched; invested with magical 
powers or properties ; charmed. Encba'ntmg ppl.a.. 
that enchants; charming. Encha’ntingly 
Enchanter (eniljccntox). ME. [ong. a. OF. 
enchanteor : — L. incantato7'em.'\ One who en- 
chants, uses magic; formerly also, a conjurer. 

By this means I knew the foul e. Milt. Conms 645, 
Enchanter's nightshade, Ctresea luteizana. 
fEncha-ntery. rai^e. ME. [a. OF. en- 
chanterie,’\ Magic -1591. 

Enchantment (enitjd*ntment), ME. [a. 
OF. enchanteme7it\ see -ment.] i.The action 
of enchanting, or of using magic or sorcery, a. 
fig. Alluring or overpowering charm; enraptured 
condition ; (delusive) appearance of beauty 1678. 

X. With thyne inchantment [A.V. sorceries] were 
deceaved all nations Tindale Rev. xviii. 23. a. 'Tis 
distance lends e. to the view Campbell. 

Enchantress (enitjamtres). ME. [a. OF. 
encha7iteresse, fem. of enchantere^ -eor EN- 
CHANTER.] I. A female who uses magic; a 
sorceress. Also fig, a. fig, A bewitching 
woman 1713. 

I. Endor, famous by reason of the Inchantresse 
Raleigh. 

f Encha*rge, sb. [a. OF. ; see next.] An 
ir^nction. Coplev. 

Encharge (endja'idg), v. Also in-. ME. 
[a. OF. e7icharger, f. e7U (see 'Ei^-'^) + charge 
Ch arge .] 1 1 . trans. To impose as a charge 
or duty -1828. fa. To enjoin to do something 
-1681. 3. To burden, entrust with X640. 

3. Encharging them with the llocke over which 
Christ hath made them Bishops Bp. Hall. 

fEncha*rm, v. Also in-. 1480. [a. OF. en- 
chai^er.'] To throw a charm over; to enchant 
-1611. 

f Encha*se, v}^ ME. [a. OF. cnchacier^ f. eiv- 
(see Kth-^) •{■chacier {see ChaSE).] To drive 
away; to hunt, pursue - 1741 . Hence fEn- 
cha'se sb. chase; hunting {rare). 

Enchase (enitj<?t's), 1463. [a. F. eft- 
chdsser ‘to enchace or set in gold’ (Cotgr.), f, 
en-’ + chdsse : — L. capsa Case j^.*] x. To set 
in ; also, to serve as a setting for 1534. a. To 
set (gold, etc.) with. Also transf andyf^. 1589. 
3, To inlay with 1640. 4. To adorn with figures 
in relief. Hence, to engrave. X463. 5. transf. 

and fig. To adorn as with engraved figures 1590. 
6, To enshrine in. [The orig. Fr. sense.] Also 
fi^. x 6 i<. ty. To shut in, enclose --1715. 8, 

, 'i'o ^ let m * to a ‘ chase ’ or mortice. Also tra7isf. 
and fig. i6xx. 


X. A gold ring with a rtihy enenasea xe??- »• Whose 
floore with Stars is gloriously inchased Drayton. 
Wherein is enchased many a fayre sight Spenser. 6. 

•ed with 


Enchased in a crystal covered 


gold Evelyn. 


fig. Thy bright Idea in my Heart E. Kun. 

Hence tEncha*»ement, sotting, frame. En- 
eba'sex, one who enchases or eni^raves metal. So 
llEnch&»8We [F.] the casic^ of a relic. 

Encha'Stea, v. [SeeKw- ] To make chaste, 
K. White. 

f Eiichea*son. Also Anchesotm. ME. [a. 


OF. encheson, ejicheison, f. eiicheoir, lit. to fall 
in, hence to be in fault.] Occasion, cause, 
reason -1642. 

f Enchea-t, sb. ME. [a. OF. enckeoite^ f. en- 
cheoir] see prec.] Revenue from escheats or 
confiscations -1494. 

• Encheck, Enchequer : see En- pref.'^ 3. 
Encheer (en,tjia jj, v. 1605. [f. En-i -f 
Cheer v."] To clieer 

II Encherria. [Gr.] Method of manipulation. 

Newton. 

Enchesoun, variant of Encheason. 
fEnche'St, v. Also in-. [See En- 1 .] To 
enclose in, or as in, a chest. ViCARS. 
Enchiridion (enksiri-di^n). 1541. [a. Gr., 
f. kv + A handbook or 

manual, 

Enchisel ; see En- pre/.^ 2. 
IjEnchondroma (enk^ndr^Tu ma). Ft. -mata. 
1847. [mod.L., f. Gr- kv + xbvbpos cartilage.] 
Path. A cartilaginous tumour. Hence En- 
chondro’matous a. 

Enchorial (enk^-rial), a. 1822. [f. Gr. I7- 
X^ipios (f. kv -f -al.] That belongs to, 

or is used in, a particular country; used esp. of 
the popular (as dist. from the hieroglyphic and 
the hieratic) writing of the ancient Egyptians ; 
= Demotic. In general sense now rare. 
fEnchro-nicle, v. 1513. [See En- 1.] To 
enter m a chronicle -1593. 
fEnchuTch, 1681, [SeeEN-i.] To form 
into a church -1702. 

Enchyma (en-kzina). [mod.L., a. Gr. ky- 
Xw/^a.] Biol. The formative juice of tissues. 
Encincture (enspgktiuj), z'. 1821. [f. En -1 
4- Cincture sb. ] To surround with, or as with, 
a girdle. Also as sb. (rare), enclosure ; an en- 
closure. 

Encinder; see EN-pre/.^ 2. 

Encipher (ensci'foi), z'. 1577. [f. En -1 + 
CiPHER jd.] trans. To write in cipher ; also, 
to combine m a monogram wzth. 

Encircle (ens 5 *ikT), ME. [f. En -1 + 
Circle.] x. To enclose in a circle, surround; 
also, to surround with. Also transf. and fig. 
3. To make a circling movement round 1598. 

X. Great Britaine . . encircled by the Sea Howell. 
fig. Satire and censure encircled his throne Goldsm. 
a. Hermes. . Her biows encircled with his serpent-rod 
Parnell, Hence Enci'xcler {rare). 
fEncla-ret, [SeeEN-L] To tinge with 
claret. Herrick. 

Enclasp (enklo'sp), v. Also in-. 1596. [f. 
En- ^ + Clasp sb. and v.'] To hold in or as in 
a clasp. 

||Enclave(enkHi*v, ankla-v), j( 5 - 1868. [Fr., 
f. (ult.) L. in+clavis key or clavus nail.] A 
piece of territory entirely shut in by foreign do- 
minions. Also fig. 

Encla*ve, a. 1661. [a. F. enclavi dove- 

tailed; see prec.] Her. Of the border of an 
ordinary : Having a contour like that of a dove- 
tail joint. 

fEncleaT, v. 1509. [f. En -1 + Clear a.] 
To make clear -1556. 2. To light up {lit. 

and//.) -1580. 

Enclitic (enkli-tik). 1656. [ad. L. encliit- 
cus, a. Gr„ f. kv '¥ tcKiv^iv to lean.] Gra 77 z, 

A. adj. That ‘ leans its accent on the preced- 
ing word’ (Liddell and Scott) : in Gr. grammar 
applied to words which have no accent, and 
which usually modify the accent of the word 
they f^ollow. lienee applied analogously to the 
L. particles -que^ -ve, -ne, etc., and to similar 
imemphatic words in mod, langs. 

B. sb. An enclitic word 1663. 

B. When we say ‘ Gwe me content’, the ffte in this 
case is a perfect encHtick Harris, . 

So tExtclFtical a. ^ Bncll'tically adv. Kncli'tl* 
cism, accentual leaning on another word. 

Enclog; see En- prefix 2. 
f EndoFster, V. 1596. [En-I.] To shut up 
in or as in a cloister; to immure -1710, 
f EnclO'se, xA rare. 1484. [f, next] » En- 
ci-osure -1648. 

Enclose, in- (en-, inkld^’z), z'- ME. [f.EN -1 
+ Close v. Eng. usage favours eTiclose,] i. 
trans. To surround so as to bar ingress or 
egress, b. To fence in (common land) with a 


0 (Get. kiS). U (Ger. Msiier). tf(Fr.dKne), « (cwrl). e (e«) (there), e (?) (rein). f(Fr.foHe). 5 (ftr, fcra, esrtk) 
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view to appropriation. Also fig, 1503. 2. To 

seclude, imprison. ? Obs, ME, 3. To insert 
within a frame, case, envelope, receptacle, or 
the like. Also fig, ME. 4, To surround, bound 
on all sides; to contain ME. 5. Of an army, 
etc. : To hem in on all sides 1601. 

3. The nuns live in community, but are not enclosed 
Shipley.^ 3. Onix stones enclosed in ouches of gold 
Ex, xxxix. 6. 4. Two straight lines cannot e. a space 
1762. 5. yui, C. V. iii. 27. Hence fEnclo’sement 
{ rare ) = Enclosure. 

Encloser (enkl<7ii*s3.i). ME, [f. prec. + -er.] 

I. One who encloses; esp. one who appropriates 
common land 1597. fa. As tr. L, dusor (Vulg.), 
for Heb. masger, a smith. ME, only. 
Enclosure (enkl^n-^iuj, -391). Also in-. 
1538. [a. OF.; see Enclose v. and-URE.] i. 
The action of enclosing; spec, the action of sur- 
rounding (land) with a fence ; the action of thus 
appropriating common land. Also aiirib., as 
in Enclosure Act. Also fig. s. The state of 

being enclosed (see Enclose v. 2) 1816. 3. 

That which encloses, as a fence, barrier, wall, 
envelope 1556. 4. That which is enclosed : a. 
A space included within boundaries 1580. b. 
Anything enclosed within an envelope (mod,), 
Enclotlie (enkltfu*‘^j), 1831. [f. En -1 + 

Clothe V.] To clothe, invest. 

Encloud (enklau-d), 1591. [f. En-^-h 
CLOUD. f^.J To envelop in a cloud; to over- 
shadow. 

Encoach ; see En- fin/.T- i a. 

Enco'fiin, 7^. Now rare. 1598. [f. En -1 + 
Coffin.] To put in or as in. a coffin. Hence 
Enco’ffinment. 

Encoldeii; see En-/s^.^i i, 3. 

Encollax; see 'EN-firefi.^ 2. 

EncoTour,z/. 1648. [SeeEN-i.] To colour, 
tinge. 

Encolure (enkHiua*j). [Fr. ; the neck of an 
animal] Used by Browning for: The mane 
(of a horse). 

Encomiast (enkJ^'mii^st), 1610. [ad. Gr. 

ky/ca>iJLiacrTris, f. (ult.) kyndbjJtiov ENCOMIUM.] 
One who composes or utters an encomium ; a 
panegyrist. So fEncomia-ster. 

Encomiastic (enkd’u mi ite-slik). 1599. [ad. 
Gr. ky/eat/jLiaariKSs; see prec.J a. adfi Com- 
mendatory, eulogistic, tb. sb. A eulogistic dis- 
course -18 ... So Enco;mia‘stical a , ; -ly adv. 
{rare)\ 

Encomium (enkJ^^v*mii?m). Eb. -iums; 

(now rarely) -ia. 1589. [a. L., ad. Gr. kyicdj- 

fuov (itros) eulogy.] A formal or high-flown 
expression of pmise; a panegyric. 

Many .. encomia of ancient famous men Jowett. 
vars tEiico'mion, fEnco-my. 

Encommon ; see En- fire/.T^ 2, 
fEnco*mpany, 77. 1494. OF. ^nco^n~ 
paignier; see En-^ and Company.] i, irans. , 
To accompany -1333. a. To associate. Const 
to, Ld, Berne R.S. 

Encompass (enkc'mpas), v. Also fin-. 
1553* U' 1 + Compass sb.’] i. To encircle, 
surround, bound on all sides 1555. a. Of per- 
sons : To form a circle about. Also fig. Also 
absol. 1555. fa. To go all round (anything) 
-1784. 4, To surround entirely ; to contain 

ISS3* ts. To ' get round S iiaks. 

I. The mountains encompassing Borrowdale 1872. 
a. Encompass'd by his faithful guard TiENNYsoN. 5, 
Merry JV, n j;gg. Hence Enco;mpasser(r/)!7‘A 
Enco'mpassment {rare)i the action of encompass- 
ing ; encompassed state. 

Encorbellment (enkf jbSIment). 1886. [f. 
En- + Corbel "f-MENT; cf. F. en,corbeUemciitl\ 
Arch. The continuous projection of each hori- 
zwtal course over the one immediately below it. 
Encore (aflk^’r, often pgkoau). 1712. [a. 
F. encore still, yet; mu. taken as I., (in) 
hanc horam until this hour. Not used abroad 
in the Eng, sense.] 

A. inter/. Again, once more : used by spec- 
tators or auditors to demand the repetition of 

song, niece of music, or the like. 

;^ud shouts of ‘ encore * roused him Honk. 

B. so. A call for the repetition of a song, etc. ; 
the repetition itself. Also attrib. 1763. 

Enco-re, v. 1748. [f. prec.] To call for a 
repetition of (a song, etc.), or by (a performer). 


They encored it Richardson. The wretches . . en- 
cored him [Sir Charles] without mercy 1754. 
fEncO'rpore, v. ME. [a. OF. encorporer^ 
ad. L. incorporareb] i, hitr, in Alchemy : To 
amalgamate -1470. 2. To insert in a body of 

documents. Ld. Berners. 

Encounter (enkoumtaa), sh. ME. [a. OF. 
encontre masc. and fern. ; f. as next.] i. A 
meeting face to face; a meeting in conflict; 
hence^ a battle, skirmish, duel, etc, 2. A com- 
ing upon, esp, undesignedly or casually. Const 
of, with. 1656. tb. An amatory meeting. Sh AKS, 
t3. Style of address, behaviour. Shaks. 4. Oc- 
currence [rare) 1870. ts- Rhet. = Antithesis. 
Puttenham. 

1. This keene e. of our wittes Shaks. The e. with 
death 1853. 3. There was constant risk of an e. which 
might have produced several duels 1859. 

Encounter (enkoumtoj), v. ME. [a. OF. 
encontrer ; — late L. incontrare, f. in contra,] 
I. U-ans, To meet as an adversary; to confront 
in battle. Also fig. Also "Mntr. with with, fa, 
trans. To go counter to, oppose; to contest. 
Also ahsol. -1786. ts. trans. To be opposite 
in position or direction to 1610. 4. To come 

upon, esp, casually. Occas. ahsol. Also fig 
ME. Also '\intr. with with. 5. To meet with; 
to face resolutely 1814. Also '\intr. with with. 
f 6. To go to meet; also fig. Shaks. fy. To 
address -1590, 

1. They challenge, and e. Breast to Breast Dryden. 
3. To e. his [God's] Word Golding. 4. We never 
met before, and never.. may again e. Byron. 5. The 
Royal Society.. encountered fierce hostilities DTs- 
RAELi. 6. I will e. darknesse as a bride Shaks. 
Hence fEncoumterer, one who or that which en- 
counters; a Torward* person (TV, 4- Cr. iv. v. 58). 

Encourage (enkiOTedg), 77. 1483. [ad. OF. 
encoragiery mod.F, encourager\ see En-^ and 
Courage.] i , trans. To inspire with courage, 
animate, inspirit 1490. 2. To embolden 1538. 

b. To incite, instigate; to recommend 1483. 3* 
To stimulate; to countenance; in bad sense, to 
abet 1668. b. To allow or promote the growth 
of; to foster 1677. 

1. Jack was incouraged at this success Steele. 3. 
To be encouraged to do the like Eden. b. To e. 
individuals to make right or wrong for themselves 
Jowett. 3. Paying them [tradesmen] is only en- 
couraging them Sheridan, b. To e, the Iron Alanu- 
facture 1677, 

Hence Encou'rager. Encou*raging^4 a. that 
encourages or tends to e. EncouTagiiigly adv. 
Encouragement (enkiPTed^ment). Also 
fin-, [a. F. ; see prec. and -ment.] The ac- 
tion or process of encouraging, the being en- 
couraged ; that which serves to encourage. 

[Plato] gives noe. to individual enthusiasm Jowett. 
The e, of saving {modi), 

Encover, in- (en-, ink27‘v9j), 57. rare. 1520. 
[f. En- 1, In- +• Cover v.] To cover completely, 
t Encowl ; see En- prefix 
\ Encradle (enkr^i*dT), v. 1596. [See En- t^.] 
To lay in a cradle. 

Where he enciadlcd was In simple cratch Spenser. 
Encratism (e'nkrfltiz’m). 1885. [f. Gr. 
(y/cparrjs + -ISM. ] The doctrine and practice of 
the Encratites. 

Encratite (emkratoit). Usu. in pL 1587. 
[ad. late L, enerdtiiay f. as prec. -l-Gr. ; 
see -ITE.] One of an early Christian sect that 
abstained from flesh, wine, and marriage. 
Encrease, etc. ; see Increase. 
Encrimson (enkri-mzon), v. Also in-. 1773. 
[f. En- ^ + Crimson. ] To make or dye crimson ; 

alsoyff* 

Encrinital (enkrinoi-tal), a. 1847. [f. En- 
CRINITK +-AL.J I, GeoL Of. pertaining to, or 
resembling, Encrinites. 2, Containing En- 
crinites 1876. vars. Emcrlnal, Enciimlc. 
Encrinite (emkrinoit). 1808. [f. Kncrinus 
+ -ITE.] Geol.t etc. A fossil crinoid ; formerly. 
occas. t any crinoid. Hence Encrinl*tic a. con- 
taining fossil Encrinites. 

IlEncrlnits (emkrint^s). 1762. [motlL., f, Gr. 
hv + icpivov lily.] Zool. fa. Encrinite. b. 
A particular (extinct) genus of crinoids, the type 
of the family Rncrmidte. fc. One of certain 
extant animals resembling the fossil encrinus ; 
esp, tbatPennaiula Encrinusot Linnteus. Hence 
Emcrinold a. resembling an Encrinite. 
f Encritp, 77. ME. [SeeEN-^.] trans. 

To curl crisply -tsa3* 


fEncroa-Ch, rare. 1611. [f. next] En- 
croachment -1716. 

Encroach (enkrd^u-tj), v. ME. [a. OF. en- 
crochier to hook away, catch m a hook, f. en- 
(see E^-'^) + croc hook.] f i. trans. To seize, 
acquire wrongfully. Also absol, ~i6o6. 2. intr. 

To trench or intrude usurpingly [esp. by in- 
sidious or gradual advances) on the territory or 
rights of another. Also transf. and fig. of things : 
To make gradual inroads on. Const, on, upo 7 i ; 
also simply. 1534. 3. intr. To intrude beyond 

natural or conventional limits. Alsofr*^. 1555. 

3. Bie littell and littell engroched on the sowthe 
partes of the lie 1534. The sea encroched upon these 
cliffs Smeaton. 3. A state which encroaches beyond 
the boundaries of sleep 1830. 

Hence Encroa’cber. Encroa*cbingly adv. 
Encroachment(enkr<?h'tJment). 1523. [See 
-MENT.] The action of encroaching. 

Encr ochmenty when the Lord hath gotten and seised 
of more rent or seruices of his tenant then of right is 
due 1613, The encroachments of error Sir T. Browne, 
of the waves 1878. 

Encrown. (enkrau’n), v. i486, [f. En- 1 + 
Crown sb.] To put a crown on ; to crown. 
Hence fEncrownment. 

Encrust, in- (en-, inkrz^-st), v. 1641. [ad. 
F. incruster, ad. L. incrnsiarc, f. in Genista 
Crust. Cf. F. encroUter. Actual use favours 
encrust.] r. trans. To ornament by overlaying 
with a crust of something precious. 3. To cover 
with a crust or thin coating. Also fig. 1733, 

3. To form into a crust, as snow 1726. Also 

intr. for refl. 4. intr. To form or deposit a 
crust upon 1725. 5. To shut up as within a 

crust {rare) 1711. 

I. A staircase encrusted with jasper Macaulay. 3. 
Such .. waters .. incrubt vessels in which they are con- 
tained 1756. s- Tho’ I should.. In Alps of Ice en- 
crustedj freeze Ken. Hence Enertfstment, that 
which IS deposited as a crust; an outer encrusted 
la^r or shell, 

fEncu*mber, sb. ME. [a. OF. encombre 
: — late L. meumbrum ; see next. ] The state 
of being encumbered; an encumbrance -1642. 
Encumber (enk2?’mb9.i), v. ME. [a. OF. 
encombrery a. Com. Rom. wd. : — late L. incom- 
brarey f. in-^combruiy corrupt f. L. cumulus a 
heap.] I. trans. To hamper, embarrass with 
or as a clog or burden. Alsoyf^n f2. 'Fo en- 
tangle in “1720. ts. To cause trouble to -1605. 

4. To burden with debts, etc. ; esp, to charge 

(an estate) with a mortgage 1593. 5. To load 

or fill with what obstructs or is superfluous ; to 
block up; alsoy?^. ME. 

I. They marched heavily armed and cncombered 
Holland. To e. branches of trade with high duties 
1842. a. And lefte his scheep encombred in the inyre 
Chaucer. 4. Encumbered with much .serving x'! 03 i 
with debt Berkeley. Hence Enctumberer. Exx- 
cu’mberingly adv. Encu*mbermo»t (now rare) 
= Encumbrance. 

Encumbrance (enkz^'mbrans). MIL [a, 

OE. encombrance; see-ANCE.] fi. Encumbered 
state or condition ; trouble, molestation -1559. 

2. concr. That which encumbers; a burden, 
clog ; a useless addition ; an annoyance 153$. 

3, A person dependent on another for support 
1742. 4. Law. * A claim, lien, liability attached 
to property; as a mortgage, etc.' (Wharton) 
1626. 

3. To hire incumbents or rather incumbrances for 
life-time Milt. 3, Phr. Without e. ‘having no 
children ’. Hence Encuunbraixcer, one who ha.s a 
legal claim on an estate* 

•[‘EncuTUbrous, a. ME. [a. OF. encombros ; 
see Encumber sh. and -ous.] Cumbersome, 
distressing -1694. 

Encurl (cnk^ul), v. Also in-* 1647, [See 
lilN-C] To twist, entwine. 

Encurtaia (enki^*atdn, -tbi), 57. ME. [a. 

OF, encoriinery f« en--^cortine Curtain.] i- 
To surround with, or as with, a curtain* ta* 
Eoriif, To flank with a wall 159^* 

-eticy, ad. L. -entiay a suffix signifying 
properly quality or state. Where the same 
word exists in both the '-ence and the -eney forms, 
the former is usually restricted to action or pro- 
cess, the latter to quality ; cf. coherena and re- 
herency. See also -ANCY. 

EncydUc (ensoi'klik). 1824. [ad. late 
encyclicusy for encyclius^ a, Gr. £ Iv 

4 fevteXofi] « EncYCLICAI*. 


fie(m<m). a (pass), au (lo«d). » (cwt). |(Fr*ch^. a (ev^r). p (Fr. eaud<J vie), i (sit), z 9 (wliat), 
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Encyclical (ensarklikal). 1616. [f. late L. 
encyclicus + -AL ; see prec. ] 

A. adj, 1. Antiq. Used as tr. Gr. kyKVK\i 09 
(naLdeia); i,e, general (education); cf. Enct- 
CLOPJEDIA. 3. Of eccl. letters : Circular, in- 
tended for many. Now chiefly of letters issued 
by the pope. 1647. 

2. The apostolical vicars put forth an e. letter for- 
bidding the people, .to take the oath 1805. 

B. sd. An encyclical letter; see A. 2. 1837. 
Encyclopaedia, -pedia (enssi kbprdia). 

Also -pedy. 1531. [a. late L. encyclopaedia^ a. 
pseudo-Gr. kyKVKXorraLdda, for eyKvK\ios rrai- 
ieia circular or complete education (cf. Ency- 
clical a. i).] I. The circle of learning; a 
general course of instruction. 3. A work con- 
taining information on all branches of know- 
ledge, usually arranged alphabetically 1644. b. 
Occas. applied spec, to the French * Encyclo- 
pedic ou Dictionnaire raisonn^ des Sciences, 
des Arts, et des Metieis ’ (1751-1765) 1773. 3. 

A work containing exhaustive information on 
some one art or branch of knowledge, arranged 
systematically 1801. 

Hence Encyclopae'diac, -al = Encyclo- 
paedic. Ency clop0e*dial a. pertaining to an 
encycloposdia. 

Encyclopaedian (ensoi-kUpI-dian), a. 1837. 
[f. prec. + -an.] a. Embracing the circle of 
knowledge, or a wide range of subjects, b. Of 
the nature of or resembling an encyclopaedia. 
Encyclopaedic, -pedic (ensankbprdik), a. 
1824. [f. as prec. +-IC.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling an encyclopaedia; hence, embracing 
all branches of learning; full of information, 
comprehensive. 

Affectation of e. knowledge Merivale. An e. 
statistician 1872. So Encyclopae’dical, -pe’dical. 
Encyclopaedism, -pedism (ensoi kbpr- 
diz’m). 1833. [f. prec. + -ISM.] i. Encyclo- 

paedic learning. 3. The doctrines of the En- 
cyclopaedists 1S35. 

Encyclopaedist, -pedist (ensoi:kl<?pr*dist). 
1651, [f. as prec. + -1ST. ] i. One who com- 
piles, or writes in, an encyclopedia; one of 
the writers of the French J? 7 icyclopddie (see En- 
CYCLOPABDI A 2 b) 1796. 3. One who takes all 

knowledge for his province 1871. 

X. What Steani-enc;ine..did these Encyclopedists 
invent for mankind Caulvle. 
Encyclopaedize,“pedize (ensoikV-pzcbiz) , 
Vn 1824. [f. as prec. + -IZE. J ira?ts. To ar- 

range as an encyclopcedia. b. To describe in 
an encyclopaedia. 

Encyst (ensist), z'. 1845, [f* En-1 + Cyst.] 
To enclose in a cyst; only in pa. pple. and refi. 
Encystation (ensist<?i*Jon). 1869. [f. prec.] 
Encystment. 

Encysted (ensi-sted), ppl. a, 1705. [f. as 
prec.] That is contained in a cyst or sac. 
Also yf/. 

E. lumors X705. The e. venom, or poison-bag, 
beneath the .ndderks fang Coleridge. 

Encystment (ensrstment). 1865, [f. as 
prec. 1 a. ‘ TTie condition of an encysted tu- 
mour** Soc, Lex.)., b. BioL The process 
of becoming surrounded by a cyst. 

End (end), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. ptde 
I — OTcut. ^andjo -5 : — pre-Teut. '^antjo'-s, cogn. 
w. Skr. dtiia end, boundary, and w. And prep.‘\ 
Im X* The extremity or outermost part of a por- 
tion of space or of anything extended in space; 
utmost limit. Obs. exc. in ends of the earth, b. 
A limit of multitude OE. fa- A quarter (of 
the world, of a country or town) "i45o* 3* C>ne 
of the two extremities of a line or of the length of 
anything; that part of anything which includes 
either of its two extremities ME. b. ? transf 
In the game of Bowls ; The part of a game 
which is played from one end of the green 1688. 
4. The surface which bounds an object at either 
of its extremities 1526. 6« A piece broken, cut 
off, or left; a fragmentp remnant 1481. tAlso 
fiyt. 6. techn. a. Qoal^mining. The furthest part 
ot a working 1865. b. Naut. Cable's r., or simply 
end : the last length of a cable. Ropds e. : a 
short length of rope, bound at the ends with 
thread. Miiiir e. (%m Bitter), c. A shoe^ 
makit^s e . ; » Wax-EKD. d. TexHks. («) 
Card ^. : a sliver or carding, {b) A worsted 
yarn In a Bruwels carpet* 


1. The towns e. Greene. Earth's distant ends 

Pope. b. There was no e. to the advantages Mill, 
3. At the tables ende Ld. Berners. Mutton-chops 
off the worst e. Johnson. Phr. From e. to e. 4. The 
ends of a cask (mod.). 5, A broker’s shop that hath 

ends of everything Bacon. Phr. Odds and ends (see 
(Odds). A b. I beat him, and then went up in to 
fetch my rope’s e. Pepys. 

I II. I. Limit of duration ; termination, conclu- 
I sion (DE. b. Latter part ME. a. Termination 
I of existence ; destruction, abolition ; death, 

I mode or manner of death OE. 3. Ultimate 
I state. Chiefly in Biblical phrases. OE. t4. A 
termination of doubt or debate ; a settlement 
I “^^543- ts- Completion of an action; accom- 
plishment of a purpose -1679. 6. Event, issue, 
result ME. 7. Intended result ; aim, purpose 
ME. 8, Final cause 1534. 

z. To his Life’s E. Addison. From year’s e. to 
year’s e. Trevelyan, b. In e. of Autumne Merck. V. 
i. ill. 82. 2. A Swan-hke e., Fading in musique 

Merck. V. iii. ii. 44. There would be an e. of all civil 
government Locke. 3. Ps. xxxvii. 37. 6. The e. 

still crownes the deed IlEywoOD. 7. I have no e. to 
serve but truth Berkeley. 8. The flower is the e, or 
proper object of the seed Ruskin. 

Phrases, x, n. At the e.z at last. In the e . : ulti- 
mately. To an e. : consecutively, all through, _ b. 
One. (see also An-end) : consecutively; in an upright 
position, c. Wiilumi e. (ME. buten ende')', for ever; 
also in adj. sense, endless. World ’without e,\ see 
World I. 6. d. E.fore. ; each end in place of the 
other; chiefly Naut, to reverse (a rope); to^ upset 
(a boat). E. to e . : lengthwise, e. E. onx with the 
end directly towards the eye, or towards any object; 
opp. to broadside on. E, up\ with the end upper- 
most. f. No e. : a vast quantity or number icollog.). 
Also {slang) as adv. = ' immensely ’. 

2. Proverbial phrases. To have at one's fingers' ot 
tongue's e.: to know by heart. At a loose e.z with 
no fixed occupation. To 7 nake both, two, ends tneet : 
to live within one’s income. To come to the e, of 
Ofie's tether z see Tether sb. To^ keep one's e. up z to 
sustain one’s part in an undertaking or peiformance. 

Combs., aitrib. with sense ‘placed at the e.' 

or ‘ last used ’ ; as e.- 7 nan, -parlour, ••wall, etc. ; also 
e.-bulb, the terminal expansion ofa nerve; -gatherer, 
a collector of refuse wool ; -g;rain, {atttib.) (of wood), 
placed with the e. of the gram turned outwards; 
-iron, a movable plate in a kitchen range which en- 
larges or contracts the grate ; -paper {Bookbinding), a 
sheet of paper folded and pasted to the first or last leaf 
of a book ; -plate, the extreme fibres of a muscle or 
nerve ; a freedom of motion in a spindle at its 

e. ; -stone, one of the plates of a watch-jewel support- 
ing a pivot; -stopping, (of blank veise) a division of 
the lines such that they end with a pause; so -stopped 
ppl. a. ; -wool, lefusc wool. 

End (end), vf [OE. indian :~OTeut. 
^andJSfan, f. ^ and jo End sb."] 

I. Trans, ti.To finish, complete -1738. 3. To 
conclude, come to a termination of ME. Also 
absol , ; esp. with reference to speech. 3. To put 
an end to OE. fb. To kill (a person) --1623. 

X. Pray e. what you began Pope. a. Not then the 
drudging Hind his Labour ends Dryden, abi>ol. To 
e. with a motion (77 tod.). 3. To e. strife 1808, b. 
This Sword hath ended him i Hen. IV,v. iii. 9. 

II. Intr. I. To come to an end. Also with in 
or by. OE. 3. To die. Nownz/'^. ME. 3. To 
terminate, have its end or extremity 1611. ^ 

i I. All’s well that ends well, yet Alls Well v. i. 25- 
a. Thus Thisbie ends Mids. N. v, i. 353. 3. The 

plateau ends in a precipice {inod.). 

End, vf Now dial. 1607. [? corrupt f. iNN 
V., influenced by prec.] trans. To put (corn, 
etc.) into (a barn, etc A ; to get in. Alsoyff. 

I , . holjpc to reape the Fame Which he did e. all his 
Cor. V. VI. 37, 

f E*ndable, a, 1693, [See -able.] That can 
be ended. (Diets.) 

End-all (e-nd-gl). 1605. [f. End + All.] 
That which ends all. Now dial., exc, as in 
Maeb. I. vii. 5, 

Endamage (endse-med^), z?. ME. JTf.EN-i 
4- Damage sb. , or a, OF, *enda?nagier.\ tracts. 
To inflict damage orinjuryupon; to prejudice, 
hurt; to spoil (a thing). , , 

Nor was Christianity endamaged by all that fury 
Burnet. Hence fEnda-mageance {rare), injury. 
Enda*magement, the action of endamaging; en- 
damagcid state ; injury. 

Endamnlfy; see F'^-pref?' 3. 

Endanger (end/imda;ai), z/. 1477. [f. 

+ Danger jAj ft. To subject (a person) to 
the will of another •-IS79* jj. To be liable 

to punishment by another -1506. t3- To put 
in peril. Const, of, to with inf. -1737. t 4 ‘ 
cause the danger of (something untoward) -1796. 
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1 5. To chance, nsk -1771. 6. To put in danger. 
(The only mod. sense.) 1509. 

4. Such ill Courses as will e. his Ruin 1716. To 
e. being benighted Addison. 6. Toe. the liberties of 
the country Junius. Hence Enda*ngerer. En- 
da*ngerment, the action of putting in dangers en- 
dangered condition. 

fEnda-rk, v. rare. ME. [f. En- 1 +• Dark a.] 
To render dark; to dim -1631. So tEn- 
da*rken. v. 

^ fEnde. [OE. ened .2 A duck “1475. 

: Endear (endlo'i), z/, 1580. [f. EN-l-f Dear 
a.] ti. trans. To enhance the price or vahie 
of ; also, to exaggerate -1803. 2. To render 

dear; to create aflection for (a person or thing). 

' (The mod. sense.) 1611. fs. To hold dear 
-1711. t4. To win the affection of. Also, to 

deepen (affection). -1704. 

1. All Victualls and other Provision endeared 1618. 
2. Endeared by long companionship Geikie. Hence 
Endea'rance {rare), the action of endearing or state 
of being endeared. fEndeaTed-ly adv., t-ness. 
Endea*ring^//. inspiring or manifesting affection. 
EndeaTingly adv. 

Endearment (endisument). 1612. [f. En- 
dear V. + -MENT, J I. The action of endearing 
or the fact of being endeared ; concr. something 
that endears 1663. action or utterance 

expressive of affection ; a caress. Also abstn 
1702. t3. Affection -1821. 

2. His Indearments and Tenderness to his Lady 
Richardson. 3. Pledges of conjugal e. Her vey. 

Endeavour (endewai), sb. ME. [app. f. 
nextvb.] i. The action of endeavouring; effort 
directed to attain an object; a strenuous attempt. 
t2, Philos. Used by Hobbes : = L. conatus (see 
quot.) -1667. 

I. On his high e. The light of praise shall shine 
Words w. Phr. To do one's endeavo 7 ir{s ; to do all 
one can; My best endeuors shall be done herein 
Merck. K 11. li. 182. a. These small beginnings of 
Motion, within the Body of Man., are commonly 
called E. Hobbes 

Endeavour (enclewoi), zi. ME. [f. En -1 
+ Devoir sb.; cf. F. se meiire en devoir de 
faire quelque chose to make it one’s duty to do 
something; hence, to endeavour.] '\x.refl.Fc 
exert oneself -1655; \trans. to exert (one’s 
power, etc.) -1642. +2. inir. for t'&fl. To exert 
oneself; to direct one's efforts -1624. 3. mtr 

\ To try, strive, make an effort for a specified ob- 
ject; to attempt strenuously. (The only mod. 
j sense.) 1594. 4. trans. To use effort for; to 

I attempt (now arch.) 1581 ; tto try to fulfil (a 
law) Milt. 

I 3.^ To e. to compromise matters Froude. To e. at 
I eminence JoHNSONj after more riches Mill. 4. To e. 
the extirpation of Popery Clarendon. Hence En- 
dea'vourer, one who endeavours ; an aspirant; also 
spec., a member of the Christian Endeavour Society 
founded in U.S. in 1881. tEudea’Vourment, en- 
deavour. 

Endebt, -ed ; see Ind-. 

Endeca-, incorrect f. Hendeca- ; as in : 

[ Ende-cagon, a plane figure of eleven sides; 

I Endeca* gynous a. (Bot.), having eleven pistils ; 
E.ndecapbyTlous a., having eleven leaflets; 
E’ndecasylla'bic a., having eleven syllables; 
Emdecasyllable, a verse of eleven syllables. 
Ended (e*nded), ppl. a. 1598. [f. End v. 
and I. That has come to an end. 2. [f. 
End sb."] That has its end (of a certain kind), 
or (so many) ends, 

Endeictic (endobktik), a. 1655. [ad. Gr. 
Ivh^iKriKbs, f. (ult.) kv h^ucvbvai to show.] 
Serving to show or demonstrate ; a term used 
in ancient classifications of the Platonic dia- 
logues. 

tEndei'gn, v. [ad. OF. {syndaignier :~L. 
indig7iari.\ intr. To be indignant, Wyclif. 
Endemial (endz-midl), a. X672. [f. Gr. 

ynrifXLos.] =* Endemic 
Endemic (ende*mik). 1662, [f. Gr. kv + 

8i}ftos'+-lc,] 

A. adj. Peculiar to a people or to a district : 
esp. a. Of plants and animals : Having their 
habitat in a (specified) district; opP; to exotic. 
b. Of diseases : Habitually prevalent in a certain 
country, and due to permanent local causes. 

Famines are periodical or e. in Hindostan 1776. 

B. sb. An endemic disease. Ahofg. 

Hence Ende*mical a. endemic. Ende’xnlcally 

adv. Endem imity, the quality or fact of being e. 

s (;i) C w,n). I (i'l. tain). S (Iff, fnn, tfarth). 
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fEnde'iiize, u. Also in*. 1598. [altered f. 
Endenizen, ] i, trans. = Endenizen i. -1687. 
Uo To remove into another order of being ; to 
translate. Hence, to metamorphose. -1633. 
Hence Endeniza'tion {rare). 

Endenizen (endemizan) , v. 1592. [f. En- 1 
+ Denizen. ] 1. trails. To make a denizen of; 
to naturalize, enfranchise. Also transf, and fg. 
ta. intr. To become a denizen or citizen 1598. 
Endent, -ure ; see Indent, etc. 

Ender (emdoi), sb, ME. [f. End v. + -er.] 
He who or that which ends. 

Myn hertes lady, e. of my lyf Chaucer. 

Enderma-tic, a. « next. 

Endermic, -al (endo-imik, -al), a. 1831. 
[f. Gr. €V + dipiJLa + -IC, -al. J That acts on, or 
through, the skin. 

He administers it by the endermic method ; that is, 
applied in the form of a salve on a part deprived of 
the epidermis 1831 . Hence EndeTmically adv. by 
the endermic method. 

Enderon (e-nder^n). 1859. [Irreg. f. Gr 
Iv + S^po?, dippLa skin.] Pkys. Huxley's term 
for the inner derm or true skin, or any homo- 
logous structure. 0 pp. to Ecderon, Hence 
Endero*nic a. 

fEndiatolee, v, [ad. F. endiahhr?\ To put 
a devil into. North. So tEndia-blement, 
diabolical possession {rare). 

Endiadem, Endiaper ; see En- 
Endict, obs. f. Indict. 

Ending (e*ndig),z/^/. OE. [f. End z>.I] 
lo The action of End termination, conclu- 
sion, completion; f death, etc. Also atirib. a. 
Concluding part ; esp. that of a word, metrical 
line, piece of music, etc. ; also, an inflexional 
or formative suffix 1599. 

I. Time is our tedious song should here have e. 
Milt. 

Endite, etc., obs. f. Indict, Indite, etc. 
Endive (e-ndiv). ME. [a. Fr. :—late L. 
^intyhm adj. fern., f. intihus {intuhui).^ The 
name of two species of Chicory, Cichorium 
Jntyius or Wild Endive, and {esp.) C. Mndivia, 
N.O. Compodtsi. The leaves of the latter are 
commonly blanched and used as salad, etc. 
Endless (emdles). [OE. ptdelhs, f. ^nde 
End sb.; see -less.] 

A. adj. 1. Having no end of duration ; un- 
ending, eternal. Also hyperbolically for : In- 
terminable; incessant. 3. Having no end in 
space; boundless, infinite; f bottomless ME. 
3. Of immaterial things : Limitless, infinite ME. 
f4. Fruitless. Fletcher. 

at. E. night Shaks., day Steelk, feast Tennyson, 
platitudes 1872. z. E. Labyrinths Cowley, passages 
1864, miles of moor Black. 3. Endeles wisdom 
Wychf. 

Phrases. E. iand, cable, chain, strap : one whose 
ends are joined for the purpose of continuous motion. 
E. screw: a short length of sciew revolving on an 
axis, used to give continuous motion to a toothed 
wheel. I 

tB. adv. a. In an infinite degree, b. For ever. 
-ME. Hence Emdless-ly adv., -ness. 
Endlong (emdlpg). ME. [orig. OE. and’- 
lang prep, (see Along), replaced by ME. endc-> 
lon^, f. ende End 4^. + Long. Prof. Sievers 
derives dang in andlang directly from OTeut. 
Hingan to reach, extend.] 

A. prep. From end to end of; through or over 
the length of; along (as opp . to across) . Chiefly 
of place. 

The rede blood Ran endelong the tree Chaucer, 

B. adv. X. At one's whole length; horizon- 
tally. Now «, dial ME. 3. Lengthwise, as 
dist. from crosswise or athwart (archPf ME, t3. 
Right along, straight on or through -1700. 4. 
On end, vertically 1600. 

a* Galloping .. crossways and e. Scott, 3. Spur- 
ring at full speed, ran e, on Drydbn. 

C. adj. ti. Extended lengthwise -lai- s*- 
(from B. 4,) Set on end, perpendicular {rare) 
1716. 

E*ndmost, a, rare, 1775. ff. End sb . ; cf, 
hindmost] Nearest to the end, furthest, most 
distant. 

Endo- (e*nd£7 ; bef, two unstressed syllables 
endp*), also end-, prefix, comb, f, Gr. 
within ; as in : 

EmdarterPtis, Emdo-arterl'tla [see Aeteri- 
Tis ), Path, inflammation of the inner coat of an 


artery. E-ndoclio*rioii [see ChoRION], Anat. 
the inner layer of the chorion. Emdochrome, 
the colouring matter of vegetable cells except 
when green, Emdocrane [Gr. Kpaviov ; also 
in L. form endocra'nium], the inner surface of 
the skull, Emdocyst [see also Cyst and £c- 
tocyst], the body-wall within the cell in Poly- 
zoa. Endogna'thal a. [Gr. -^vaBos], Zool. that 
! is placed within the jaw ; estdognathal palp, a 
palpiform appendage in certain Crustacea. 
E ndolarymgeal [cf. Laryngeal], pertain- 
ing to the interior of the larynx. Emdolympli 
[see Lymph], Anat. the fluid contained in the 
membranous labyrinth of the ear. Endome'trial 
a., pertaining to E‘udometri*tis [Gr. p.-i]rpa 
womb -f -ITIS J, Path, inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the womb. Endo*metry [see 
-METRY], Med. the measurement of an internal 
part. Emdomorph [Gr, jJLOp<p-q ], Min. a mineral 
enclosed within another. Eadopa*rasite, Zool. 
an animal that lives and finds food in the in- 
ternal organs of another; hence E ndoparasi’tic 
a. E'udophragm [Gr. (ppdy/xa partition], a. 
Bot a transverse diaphragm or septum ; b. 
Zool. the chitinous covering of the neural canal 
in the thorax of some Crustacea ; hence Endo- 
phra'gmal a, Endophyllous a. [Gr. (pyWov] , 
evolved from within a sheath, as the young 
leaves of monocotyledons. Emdoplasm [Gr. 
vXdapa something moulded], the inner soft 
layer of the body of an Amoeba, or the like 
(cf. Ectoplasm). Emdoplast [Gr. irkacrros 
formed], " a large protoplasmic corpuscle in the 
external parenchyma of the body of the In- 
fusoria ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. ) ; hence Endopla*stic a. ; 
EndopIa*stule [see -ULE ], * a bright rod-like 
mass lying in the interior or outside of the en- 
doplast of Protozoa; supposed to be a male 
sexual organ * (Syd, Soc. Lex.). Endopleu*ra 
[Gr. Tr\€vpd side], Bot. the internal covering of 
a seed. Hence EndopleuTite, Zool, the portion 
of the apodeme of the thorax in Crustacea, 
which arises from the interepimeral membrane 
connecting each pair of somites. Endo’podite 
[Gr. Trot;?, Tro5o?+-lTE], ‘the innermost of the 
two processes appended to the basal process of 
the hinder limbs of some of the Crustacea ' (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.), Emdor(r)hiz [Gr. root], Bot 
‘ the sheath-enclosed radicle of an endorrhizous I 
plant' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence Endor(r)hi’zal, 
-ous adjs. Emdosarc [Gr. <rap£, aapnbs flesh], 
Zool. theinnersarcode-layerof certain rhizopods, 
asthe Amoeba. E*ndoscope [Gr.-o'/roTro?], AAt/. 

‘ an instrument so arranged as to give a view of 
some internal part of the body through a natural 
canal ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence Endosco'pic a. 
Endo'scopy. E-ndoskeTetal a., of or pei tam- 
ing to the E-ndoske*leton [see Skeleton], 
Anat the interior framework of the Vertebraia, 
consisting of bone and cartilage. Emdosperm 
[Gr, (STTipiia], Bot the nutritive element, or 
albumen, enclosed with the embryo in many 
seeds; hence EndospeTmic a. Emdospore 
[Gr. cropd sowing], Bot. a. the inner coat of a 
spore in lichens ; b. a spore formed inside a 
theca ; hence E ndospoTous a. having spores 
contained in a case, EndosteTnite [Gr. crrfp- 
vov], Zool. the portion of the apodeme in the 
thorax of Crustacea which arises from the inter- 
sternal membrane. Eudo’steum (mod.L., f. 
Gr. hcrhv bone], Anat the internal perios- 
teum; hence Endo*8teai a. ; Endo'steally 
Endo'stoma [Gr. <rr< 5 ^a], Zool. a plate which 
supports the labrum in certain Crustacea. 
Emdostome [see prec.], Bot the orifice in the 
inner integument of an ovule, Endosto'sia [ Gr. 
harkov], an internal growth of bone, E*ndo- 
style [Gr. crrG\o? column], Zoot ^a rigid, 
hollow^ rod-like structure on the floor of the 
ventral groove of Tunicata* {Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; 
hence EndoetyTic a, EndoUie*ca [Gr, 
case], a* Zool. the inner layer of the wall of the 
sac of the gonosome of the IJydr&zoa ; b. Bot 
the inner membrane of the wall of the cells of 
the anther. Hence Endothemal a,, (dissepi- 
ments) horizontal plates growing inwards from 
the septa of a corallite {Syd^ Soc. Lex,), Endo* 
tbe'Uum [Gr. Bijkff nipple], Phys, the layer of 
cells lining a blood-vessel or serous cavity (cf. 


Epithelium) ; hence Endothe*lial a. ; Endo- 
tbe’lioid a. 

Endocardial (end<?ka*jdial), a. 1847. [f. 
ENDO- + Gr. «ap 5 ta + -AL.] Phys. a. That is 
within the heart, b. Relating to the endo- 
cardium. 

Endocarditis (e nd^ikaidoi-tis). 1836. [f. 
next + -ITIS. ] Med. Inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the heart. Hence Endocardi*tic a, 
11 Endocardium (end^kaudmm). 1872. [mod, 
L., f. Gr. IvSov (see Endo-) *{- /^apSia.] Phys. 
The membrane lining the cavities of the heart. 
Endocarp (emd^kaip). 1830. [f. as prec. + 
Gr. mpTTos^ Bot. The inner layer of a pericarp. 
Endocrine (e*nd<7kr3in). 1913. [orig. adj., 
f. ENDO- + /cpiV€iv to separate.] Anat, A duct- 
less gland. Hence Endocrinology [-OLOGY]. 
Endoderm (e-nd^dojm). 1835. [f. Gr. ev^ov 
{see Endo-) + Sep^ia. ] i. Bot. a. The cellular 
face of the liber, b. The inner layer of the wall 
of a vegetable cell. a. Biol. a. The inner layer 
of the blastoderm, b. The lining of the interioi 
cavity of the Coelenterata 1861. Hence Endo- 
de'rmal, Endode'rmic adjs. ; EndodeTmis 
[after epidermis], Bot. 

Endogamy (endp’gami). 1865. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr, ydpLOi', 2SX&X polygainy.] The custom of 
marrying only within the limits of a clan or 
tribe. Hence Endo'gamic, Endo'gamous adjs. 
Endogen (e*nd£>d5en). 1842. [Fr. endogbie 
(De Candolle), f. as prec. + Gr. -yei/i]shorn, pro- 
duced.] Bot. A plant in which new wood is 
developed in the interior of the stem, which is 
not di&rentiated into wood and bark; opp. to 
Exogen. A\so fig. Hence Endogeneity, the 
fact of being Endogenous. (A bad formation. ) 
Endogenous (endp'd^ihos), a. 1830. [f. 
prec. + -ous. j a. Growing from within, b. 
Path. Of a contagion : Passing direct from the 
sick body to the sound, c. Of or pertaining to 
an Endogen. Hence Endo*genously adv. 
Endorse (endpus), sb. 1572. [app. f. next.] 
Lfer, A vertical division of a shield, one-eighlh 
(or one-fourth) of the breadth of a Pale, 
Endorse, in- (en-, indpus), v. 1547* 
[Altered f. ME. endosse (see Endoss). Com- 
mercial and literary use favours endorse, legal 
nidorse.] i. trans. To write on the back of (a 
document) ; spec, in Comm, to sign one’s name 
on the back of (a bill, promissory note, or 
' cheque). ^, fig. To conunu, countenance, as 
by an endorsement 1847. b. 'Po declare one's 
approval of, ‘ crack up ’ (a person or thing), 
U.S. 1914. 3. To load the back of (an animal) 

with. (Merely literary.) 1671. 4. Her. In pa. 
pple. endorsed, a. ~ Addorsed. b. Of a pale : 
Placed between two endorses. c. Of wings ; 
'fhrown backwards. 1500. 

t. A bundle of Ietters..indorsed,.‘ I.etters from the 
Old Gentleman ’ 1:709. To t. a bill Rogkhs, a 
chauffeur’s licence {/nod.), a. 'i'his condu.sion I un- 
he.sitatingly indor.se CARrENUiR. 3. Elephants in- 
dorsed wiin towers Milt. P. E. m. 329. Hence En* 
doTsable, also in- a., that may or can be endorsed. 
En'dorsee*, also in-, one to whom a note or bill is 
cndor.scd, or assigned by endorsement Endo'fser, 
Indorser, occas. -or, one who endorses {lit mdfig). 

Endorsement, In- (en-, ind^usmiSnt). X547. 
[See -ment,] i. The action of endorsing; 

a signature, memorandum, or remark en- 
dorsed upon a document, a, fig. Confirmation, 
ratification, approvin|; testimony 1633. 

*. By his E« he made it his own Bill 1682, *. This 
doctrine.. bears the‘e. of the very highest names *879, 

Endosmic (en(l^?‘zraik)^ a. 1865. [f, Gr. 
kvdov 4- doapbs + -IC. ] Of or pertaining to endos- 
mosis. So Endoamo'dic a. (rare). 
Endosmometer(encl^zmf?*ml'tojt). 1836, [1 
as prec. 4- -meter, ] An instrument for exhibit- 
ing and measuring endosmosis. 

Endosmose (emdpzmdhs). 1829. [a. F., as 
if ad. mod.L, endosmosis; see next J « next. 
Hence Endo«ino*»ic a, of or pertaining to e. 
Endosmosis (cnd/zmr 7 «"sis). 1836, [modX. 
(quasi-Gr,), f. Gr. hbov (see Endo*) 4 -d«rjw<i? 
pushing, thrusting,] Phys.^ etc. The passage 
of a fluid inwards through a porous septum, to 
mix with another fluid on the inside of it. So 
Endo»mo»tic a. of or pertaining to e. 
Eudospem, -spore, etc. ; see Endo- 
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+EndO'SS, V. [ME. endosse, a. OF. endosser, 
f. (ult.) L, in -k- dorsum (F. dos) back,] i. = 
Endorse v. i. -1613. a. To inscribe or por- 
tray on any surface -1596. 
a. Her name in euery tree I will endosse Spenser. 

Endoubt ; see En- pref^ 2. 

Endow (endau*), ME. [f. En- pref^ + 

F. douer : — L. dotare, f. dotem dowry.] i. trans. 
To give or assure fa dowry, or dower, to. For- 
merly with of. 1535. a. To enrich with property ; 
to provide a permanent income for 1460. 3, 

fg. To enrich or furnish with any gift ME. 

X. The wife.. shall bee endowed of the thirde parte 
of such landes tr. Littleton's Tenures, z. With all 
my worldly goods I thee e. Bk. Com. Prayer, To e. 
an Hospital Burke, a pprot (mod,). ^ 3. To be en- 

dowed with ample priviledges 1661, with life and or- 
ganisation Yeats, speech Morley. Hence Endow*- 

er, one who endows. fEndowry = Dowry. 
Endowed (endau*d),j^//.fl!. 1700. [f. prec.] 

In senses of the vb. Chiefly of societies or in- 
stitutions : Possessing a permanent income 
from gifts or bequests. 

They are schools e. ; with exhibitions .. for the 
education of youth Dr. Wallis. 
fElldow*er, z;. 1606. [a.d.OF. endouairier} 
see En- 1 .] To dower (a woman); also fg. 
-1654. 

Endowment (endau-m&t). 1460. [f. En- 
dow z/, 4 --MENT.J I. The action of endowing 
(see Endow v.}. a. concr. The property or 
fund with which a society, institution, etc. is 
endowed 1597. t3* Property, possessions (rare) 
-1816. 4. A gift, power, capacity, or the like, 

with which a person is endowed 1610. 

a. Alms, and endowments, the usual fruits of a late 
penitence Burke. 3. These women’s worldly endow- 
ments Scott. 4. The King’s rare natural Endow- 
ments Sir J. Melvil. 

Endrudge ; see En- pref}- 2. 
fE'ndsbip. 1589. [f. End A small 
suburb -1701. 

Endue, in- (en-, indi??), v. ME. [ad. OF. 
enduire : — L. inducere, f. in + ducere. In i6th 
and 17th c. the verb endue had also all the 
senses of Endow.] f i. To induct into a living, 
or into a lordship -1460. fa. Of a hawk : To 
digest. Hence iransf. Also fig. --1618. t3. , 
To lead on; to bring up, educate -1604. 4. 1 
To put on as a garment ; to clothe ; to cover. 
Also transf. ME. 5. To invest, endow, supply 
with anything ; esp. with a power or quality, a 
spiritual gift,_ etc. ME. 

4. Endu’d with robes of various hue Drvden. To 
e. his heavy mail I..YTTON. 5. Leah said, God hath 
endued me with a good dowry Gen. xxx. 20. We 
tire endued with capacities of action, of happiness, 
and tni.scry Butler. Hence fEndue'ment, the 
action of enduing ; that with which one is endued. 

Endungeon (end^'nd^an), v. 1599. [See 
1 To put into orshut up in a dungeon. 
Hence iransf. 

Endurable (endiSoT^b’l), a. 1607. [f. En- 
dure V. +-ABLE.] I. That can be endured or 
put up with 1800, 2. Durable (rare). Hence 

Endu: rabidity (rare). Endu'rableness (rare). 
Endurance ( end iu^ Thus). 1494. [f. En- 
dure V. + -ANCK. J I. The fact, the habit or 
the power of enduring; absoL longsuffering, 
patience X667. 2, Duration. Also, power of 

lasting. 1494. 3. That which is endured ; a 

hardship 1555, 

Ease out of pain Through labour and e. Milt. 
3, Hcauie Buithens and Endurances Bacon, 
Endurant (endiu«*r 3 -nt), a. 1866. [f. as 
prec. + -antJ That endures or is capable of 
enduring. Const, of 
Doing good, and c. of evil Neale. 

Endure (endiU®*!), ». ME. [a. OF. endurer 
L, indunir€t L m-^iurare^ f, hard.] 
ft. To harden. Hence to make callous. 
Also, to strengthen, -1600, 2, intr. To last. 

Also, to persist, hold out. ME, 3* trans. To 
undergo, bear, support, sustain; prop, to under- 
go without giving way. Also ami, ME. 4. 
To suffer without resistance, submit to, tolerate 
*47S* .ts- Of things : To permit of (arch.) -3:833. 
«. Hii lordship and power in this woride may not 
long e. Earl kiveri, Highe wodes and forestes 
that endured to tlie cyte of Constancei L». Bkrnkrs. 
% To t, exile, or Ignominy, or bonds, or pain Milt, 
P,L, II. «od. To e. the whole weight of the imperial 
army D» Fo®, 4, Bratus, balte not me, lie not e. it 
Shaks. For how can I e, to tee the evil that shall 


come unto my people Esther viii. 6. 5. I have that 

to py. .winch will not e. your presence Scott. 

Hence fEndu-rement, the action of enduring; 
hardship. Endu-rer. tEnduTing/^^/. =:; During. 
Endu*ring.ly adv.^ -ness. 

End- way (s, (endw^Fi, -waiz), 

c^v. IS75- [h End + -wAy(s, -WISE.] i. 
Of position : With the end uppermost, foremost, 
or towards the spectator. Also Endways on. 
1657. 2, Of motion : a. End on, continuously. 

(Now dial.) 1575. b. End foremost 1765. c. 
Lengthwise; also quasi-^zif/. 1790. 

-ene, suffix ^ in Org. Chetn. the termination 
of names of hydrocarbons, e. g. benzene, cam- \ 
phene, etc. In systematic nomenclature, proper 
to compounds of the olefine group, with formula ! 
CnHaw, and also more widely used. ! 

fE*necat6, v. 1657. [f. L. enecat-^ enecare,'] 
To kill outright -1665. Hence fEneca'tion. 
En Echelon ; see Echelon. 

Ened, var. of Ende, 

Eneid, var. of .^neid. 

Enema (e*nzma, enf*ma). PI. enemas; 
(techn.) enemata. 1681. [a. Gr. f. kvik- 

vai to send in.] i. Med. A liquid or gaseous 
substance (either medicinal or alimentary) in- 
jected into the rectum ; a clyster, an injection. 
Also attrib. 2. Short for ‘ enema-apparatus ’. 
Enemy (e*nemi). ME. [a. OF. enemi 
(raod.F. ennemi : — L. inimicus, f. in- amicus 
friendly, friend.] 

A. sb. I. One that hates, and wishes or seeks 
to injure another; an adversary, opponent. 
Also transf. and fig. a. One of a hostile army 
or nation ME. 3, The hostile force. Also, a 
hostile ship. 1601. 

t. The man of the world, that worst e. of the world 
Morley. Phr. The e. ; the Devil. fig. So mak'st 
thou faith an e to faith John in. i. 265. z. A rebel 
is_ not an e. Blackstone. 3. They strike at the e. in 
his . . most vulnerable part Burke. 

B. adj. ti. Hostile, unfriendly -1726. 2. Of 

or pertaining to an Enemy (sense 2) ; hostile. 
Now rare. ME. 

r. I have been shipwrackt, yet am not e. with the 
sea or winds Sir T. Browne, a. E. goods 1793. 
Enemy, dial, corruption of Anemone. 
fEne-nt, ene*ntes, prep. ME. [var. of 
Anent.J = Anent -1516. 

Enepidermic (enepido*imik), a. [See En- 2 
pref.'\ Med. Of or pertaining to applications to 
the skin. 

Energetic (enoid^e-tik), a. 1651. [ad. Gr. 
kvepy7]TLK6s active. Now as if from Energy.] 
ti. Operative. Grew. 2. Powerfully operative 
1651, 3. Characterized by energy 1796. 

x._ A being eternally energetick i/or. z. An ener- 
getick remedy Biggs. 3. Active and e. respiration 
1842. The world belongs to the e. Emerson. So 
Energe’tical. Hence Energe*tically adu. 
Energe'tics sb.pl. the science of Energy. 
i'Ene-rgiatype. 1845. [f. energia + Type.] 
= Ferrotype -1859. 

Energic, t-al (eno-rd^ik, -al), a, 1665. [f. 
Energy -h-ic, -al.] fi. = Energetic 2. 
-1753. 2. — Energetic 3. Now rare. 1702. 
3. nonce-uses, (see quots.) 1796. 

a. Ciesar, astute, e., press’d the war 1876, 3. E. 

reason Coleridge. The e. faculty that we call Will 

llji^ergicoC^fTdgiko), [It.] Mus. A 
direction : With energy. In mod. Diets. 
Energize (e-noid^oiz), 17 . 1753. [f. Energy 
-h-IZE.] I. trans. To rouse into energy, or 
supply with energy 1753. 2, hitr. To he in ac- 
tive operation; to put forth energy 1752. 

X. Faith will e. us for any sort of work McLaren. 
a. We exist only as we energise Sir W. Hamilton. 
Hence Emergizer, he who or that which energizes. 
Energtimen (enaigiw-menV 1702. [ad. late 
h.energumenus, a. Gr. iufpyovfxevo^, pass.pple, 
of koepykttv; cf. F. energumbne.'\ i. One pos- 
sessed by a devil ; a demoniac 1706, 2. An 

enthusiast, a fanatical devotee 1702. 

X. If there was ever an Energumene . .thttt is a 
devil speaking with that woman’s tongue Scott. 
Energy (e-nwdgi). 1599. [ad.lateL.^wr^a, 
Gr. Ivipyuaj f, Ivtpyiis, f. iv + ipyev work.] x. 
Force or vigour of expression 1509. 2. Exercise 
of power, operation, activity ; jeoncr. an effect 
X626. fb. Effectual operation -173^ 3« Vigour 
of action, utterance, etc. Hence : The capaci ty 
and habit of strenuous exertion. 1809. 4* Power 


actively and efficiently exerted. Occas, in pi, 
1665. b. pi. Activities 1742. 5. Ability or capa- 
city to produce an effect 1677. 6* Physics. The 

power of doing work possessed by a body or 
system of bodies. (First used by Young to de- 
note actual, kinetic, or motive e. (cf. sense 4) ; 
but lioyf mc\ud.mg potefiiial, static, or latent e., 
or e. opposition. Also differentiated as mechani- 
cal, molecular, chemical, electrical, etc.) 1807. 

I. The Liturgy, admired for Its e. and pathos 
Emerson. 2. Naturalization had a retrospective e. 
1798. 3. He took his measures with his usual e. 

Macaulay. 4. The disturbing e. of the planets Mrs. 
Somerv iLLE. b. The troublesome energies of Parlia- 
ment May. 5. The e. and power of church music 
Atterbury. 6 . ‘ The term e. maybe applied, .to the 
product ’ (now hal/ the product) ‘ of the mass or 
weight of a body, into the square of the number ex- 
pressing its velocity ’ Young, Phr. Conservation of 

e. (see Conservation). In every case in which e. is 
lost by resistance, heat is generated Thomson & Tait. 

Enervate 1603. [yA.l^.emr- 

vatus pa, pple. ; see next.] 1. Wanting in 
strength or force ; debilitated, spiritless, weak. 

2. Bot. Ribless, 

Enervate (e*n3JV(?it), v. 1610. [f. L. enervat-j 
ppl. stem of enervare, f. e + nervus sinew (see 
Nerve sb.). In ly-iSth c. stressed ene'rvate,\ 
ti. trans. To cut the tendons of ; chiefly 
to hamstring, hough (a horse) -1751. fa. To 
emasculate. J. H(EALEy). 3. To weaken 
physically; now only of things that impair ner- 
vous tone 1668, 4. To weaken mentally or 

morally ; to destroy the capacity of for action. 
Also transf of sentiments, expressions, etc. 
1614. ts- To render ineffectual -1836. 

3. The conquerors were enervated by luxury Gibbon. 
4. The tendency of abstract thought . . to e. the will 
M. Pattison. 5. To e. the force and vigour of all 
divine injunctions 1702. Hence Emervator. 

Enervation (ensiv^i'/sn). 1555. [ad. late 
L. enervahonem,'] ti. = L. enervatio 
tr. Gr. diTov€-6poojis (see quot.) -1751. 2. The 

action of enervating, enervated state 1555. 

X. The fibies of the recti of the abdomen, are inter- 
sected by several nervous places, called by the antients, 
enervations : though they be real tendons Chambers 
Cyct. s. V. 2. A love for knowledge without e. of 
character Grote. 

fEnerve, v. 1613. [ad. F. inerver^ ad. L. 
enei'vare,'] = Enervate v. -1799. 
tEne*rvous, a, rare. 1677. [f. L. enervis^ 

f. ^ -f nervus."] Without nerve or strength; 
powerless, futile -1734. 

Eneuch, eneugh, Sc. f. Enough. 
fEnew*, V. i486, [ad. OF. enewer, eneauer^ 
f. en (see En- + eau water.] Of a hawk : To 
drive (a fowl) into the water. (In Shaks. Meas. 
for M. in. i. 91, erron. emmew.) -1612. 

Enface (enf^’s), v. 1861. [f. En-i + Face 
sb., after Endorse.] trans. To write or print 
on the face of. Hence Enfa ‘cement, what is 
written or printed on the face of a bill or note. 
4 Enfa*misb, v. ME. [Altered f. Affamish; 
En-L] To famish -1491. Hence f-ment. 

II Enfant terrible (ahfaht^Tzbl). 1851. [Ft. 

' terrible child ’.] A child who embarrasses his 
elders by his remarks ; also trajisf. 
tEnfa*rce, v. ME. [a. F. enjardr^ ad. L. 
infarciref\ To stuff, Also fig. -1624. 

Enfect, obs. f. Infect a. and 57, 

Enfeeble (enfrbT), 17 . ME. {z.O'f.enfebHrf 
f. en -b feble FEEBLE.] trans. To make feeble. 

So much hath, .paine Infeebled me Milt. P.L. ix. 
, 38 . Hence Enfee’blement. Enfee*bler (ra^A 
i'Enfee-blisli, v. ME. [a. OF. e^febliss-i -ir ; 
see -ISE 2.] To make or become feeble -1576. 
Enfedon, v. Obs. or arch. 1475. [ad. OF. 
enfelonmr, f. en--\' felon furious.] To make 
furious, infuriate. 

Like one enfelon'd or distraught Spenser. 

Enfeoff (enfe*f), 17. ME. [a. OF. enfeffer, 
mfieffer, f. en- -h fief Fief,] 1. trans. To invest 
with a fief; to put m possession of the fee-simple 
or fee-tail of lands, tenements, etc. Also absol. 
Also transf. and fig, To hand over as a 

fief; to give up entirely 159^. , vs 

1. The skipping King. .Enfeoff'd bimselfe to Popn- ' 
laritie SuAKS. ^ ^ ^ _ 

Enfeofeent (enfe*fmSnt), 1460. [fi En- 
feoff - h-MENT.] a. The action of enfeoffing, b. 
l"he deed or instrument ^ which a person is en- 
feoffed. c, The fief. d. The possession of a fief. 
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Enfester; see En- prefX 3. 

Enfetter (enfe’tai), z/. Also in-. 1604. [See 
En-^.] To put into fetters {Ltt, and fig‘]\ to 
enslave to. 

His Soul is so enfetter’d to her Loue Oi/i. ii. iii. 351* 

Enfever (enff-vsj), z^. 1799- [SeeEN-i.] 
To throw into a fever; jig. to incense. 

Enfief (enfz’f), z/. rare, 1861. [f. En- l + 
Fief.] == Enfeoff. 

Enfield (e'nfzld). 1858. A village in Middle- 
sex, near which is a Government manufactory of 
small-arms. Used attrid., as in A. rijie, etc. 
Enfierce ; see Eisi-pr^.^ a. 

Enfilade (enfil^i-d), s^. 1705. [a. F., f. <f«- 
Jilerto thread, f. en- (see Ea-pref.^) thread.] 
ft. A suite of rooms, whose doorways are op- 
posite each other; also, a vista, as between rows 
of trees, etc. -1805. a. MU. A fire from artillery 
or musketry which sweeps a line of works or men 
from end to end. Also atirib. in e. fire, 1796. 
Enfilade (enfil^’d), v, 1706. [f. prec.] fl, 
trans. To set (trees) so as to form an enfilade 
1725. a. Mil. To subject to an enfilade; to 
rake (a line of works or troops, a road, etc.) 
from end to end with a fire in the direction of 
its length 1706, Also iransf, 
z. The bridge , . was enfiladed by the enemy’s cannon 
Prescott. 

fEnfi'le, 0. ME. [a. Fr. enfiler\ see En- 
filade j^.] I. To put on. a string or thread 
-1675. a. Her. In pa. pple. (See quot.) 1830. 

z. When the head of a man of beast, or any other 
charge, is placed on the blade of a sword, the sword is 
said to be enfiled with whatever is borne upon it 
Kobson, 

+Enfi're, 1513. [SeeEN-k] irans. To set 
on fire. Also fig. -1855. 

Enfle^ (enfle*J), z'. Also in-, 1548. [See 
In-.] trans. a. To make into flesh, b. 
To cause a growth of flesh upon. c. To plant 
in the flesh, to ingrain, d. To give a form of 
flesh to. 

Enfiower (enflauau), ». 1523. [SeeEN-U] 
To cover or deck with flowers. 

These odorous and enflower’d fields B. Jons. 
Enfold, in- (en-, infJn'ld), z'.l Pa.ppte. 
occas. infold, enfolden. 1579. [f. En-^ In- 
+ Fold sh. and v,] i, trans. To wrap up, en- 
velop in or with. Also said of the garment, 
etc. Also fig, 1592. a. To encompass; to clasp, 
embrace. Also fig. 1596. t3. — Involve 

-1646. 4. To shape as a fold or folds ; formerly 
fig. to render involved 1605. 

X, The oak is enfolded in the acorn Trench. fig. 
Night enfolds the day 18S7. a. [Vines] with lusty 
stems Their elms infolding Singleton. 4. The rim 
is infolded Darwin. Hence EnfoTder, infolder. 
EnfoTdment, enfolding ; that which enfolds. 
Enfold (enfpudd), z ^. 2 rare. 1683. [SeeEN- 
To shut up in a fold. 

fEnfodloW, V. rare. ME. [See En- prefX\ 
a. trans. To follow after ; fig. to imitate, b. 
intr. To follow on; to result. -1485. 
f EnfoTce, sb. ME. [f. next.] Effort, exer- 
tion -1671. 

A petty enterprise of small e. Milton. 

Enforce (enfS^us), v. ME. [ad. OF. en- 
f order ^ enforcir : — ^lateL. infortiare^ infort ire, 
f. in- (see In-) 'Vfortis\ see also and 

Force.] 

I. tr. trans. To strengthen physically or 
morally; to reinforce, encourage -X685. fa. 
To add force to -1775. 8* To press home ; to 

urge; tto emphasize 1449. 1*4. nfi. To exert 

oneself, strive -1693. ts. intr. for refi. To 
strive, attempt -1595. 

t. To e, the Towns of Flanders by.. our Troops 
TmrLK. 3. In order to e. what he had said Johnso n. 

H. trans. To drive by force to ot from 

--1664. ta. To press hard upon; also fig.; also 
intr, in same sense -1662, ^'3, To overcome 

by violence; also fig. -1631. 4. To compel, 

constrain 1509. 

I, As swift as stones Enforced from the old Assyrian 

flings ffm. F, XV, vii. 65. ». yul. C. iv. iii, 3, 
To e. a woman Cajcton, a town XS79. 4. To inforce 

a Borrower to pay Locxce, 

in. 1, To produce, impose, effect by force 
XS 3 ^* a. To compel the observance of; to sup- 
port by force (a claim, etc.) 1603. 

I. To e. a brawle B. Jons., a tear jBra, obedience to 
an order 1844, payment ICingsubv. ». To e. a precept 
Goudsm,, a demand 184X. 


Hence Enfo*rceable a. that can be enforced; 
also, tforcible, EnfoTcedly adv. EuioTcer, En- 
foTcingly adv. ^ 

Enforcement (eafo®‘jsment). Also m-* 
1475. [a. OF. ; see Enforce v. and -ment.] 
I. The action of enforcing (see Enforce v.) ; 
ooner. a reinforcement 1587. 2. Constraint, 

compulsion; a constraining or compelling in- 
fluence. Now rare. 1475. 3. The forcible ex- 
action of a payment, an action, etc. ; the com- 
pelhng the Moment of (a law, obligation, etc.) ; 
fconcr, a means of enforcing, a sanction 1597. 

r. What mforcements. .to perswade men Golding. 
And his e. of the Citie Wiues Rich. Ilf iir. vii. 8. 
The Prince of Conde was sent . , with a great E. 
Temple. a. Tuneless numbers, wrung By sweet e. 
Keats. 3. The Rewards and Punishments . . estab- 
lished as the Enforcements of his Law Locke. An e. 
of domestic discipline Scott. 

Enforcible, var. of Enforceable. 
tEnfo-rcive, a. 1606. [f. Enforce v. + 
-IVE.] Tending to enforce; forcible, urgent 
-1693. Hence tEnfoTcively adv. 
tEnibTest, v. 1619. [See En- i.] To turn 
into forest -1662. 

Enform, etc. ; see Inform, etc. 

Enfort ; see En- prefix 2. 
tEnfortu*ne, z;. [SeeEN-L] To invest with 
a quality. Chaucer, 

tEnfoudder, v. [app. f. En- 1 + OE.fouldre^ 
mod. F. foudref] In Enfouddred ppl. a. ? black 
as a thunder-cloud. Spenser. 

Enframe (enfr^-m), v. Also in-. 1848. 
[See En- 1.] To enclose in or as in a frame, 
fEnframcti, z/, 1581. [gi. AE. enfraunchir,'] 
= Enfranchise -1633. 

Enfenctiise (enfra-ntfiz, -tjsiz), v. 1514. 
[ad. OF, enfranckiss-t enjranchirfi. en--^ franc 
free; see Frank n.] i. To set free; to release 
from slavery or serfdfom, confinement, or obliga- 
tory payments or legal liabilities 1531* to* To 
make free of a municipality or corporation. Also 
fig. -1655. 3. To invest (a city or town) with 

municipal rights. Now chiefiy to invest with 
the right of representation in Parliament. 1564. 
4. To admit to political rights; now esp. to the 
electoral franchise 1683. 5. To naturalize ; also 
fig. ? Obs. 1601. 

1. Phr. To e. a. copyhold or leasehold: to convert it 
into freehold. 3. Verolam-cestre was^ at this time 
enfranchised Fuller. 5. By enfranchising strange 
forein words 1668. Hence Enframchiser, one who 
or that which enfranchises. 

Enfrancbdsement (enframtjizment). Also 
fin-. 1595. [f, as prec. + -MENT.] 1. Libera- 
tion from imprisonment, servitude, or political 
subjection. Also fig. a. Admission to the 
freedom of a city or body politic; admission to 
political rights, b. The conferring of privileges 
{esp. of the electoral franchise) upon atown. 1628. 
3. The conversion of copyhold or leasehold 
lands into freehold 1876. 

Enfiree, -freedom, -freeze, etc. ; see En- 
1 


rnfirenzy (enfremzi), z'. 1656. [SccEn-L] 
To throw into a frenzy, 

Enfiroward ; see En- pref.t 
f Enfu*me, v. i6oi. [ad. F. enfumcr L. 
infumare, f* in + fumusf\ To expose to the ac- 
tion of smoke -1658. 

Engage (cng^*d3),^A 1589. [f. next] fx. 
Bargain; also, entanglement, peril -1626. 2, 

In Sword-exercise : Ine preliminary movement 
in which combatants cross swords 1833. 

Engage (eng^i’ds),?/. 1525. engager, 
f, en- (see En-^) -tgage (see Gage, Wage),] 

I. f 1. To pledge or pawn ; to mortgage -1669. 
a. fig. To pledge (one s life, honour, etc.); also, 
to expose to nsk. Now rare. X568. tS. To 
make (a person) security for (a debt, etc.) -1651, 
4. To bind by promise, or by legal or moral 
obligation ; spec, to betroth i&)3, b. pass. To 
have made an appointment, etc. (mod.). 5. To 
bespeak 1753. 6. intr. for refi* To pledge one- 
self 16x3. t/. trans. To lay under obligation; 
in pass, to be committed to -X667. 8. To urge, 
induce. Now rare. 1647. 9. To gain, win 

over, as an adherent or helper (arm.) X697. 
xo. To attract, charm, fascinate. Also absol. 
Now rare. 17x1. 

«. This to bo true, 1 do my Hfo 4 . V. L. v. iv 
X7a, 3. Merck, V. wi. it ae4. 4. I am engaged for 


to-morrow {mod.). 5. To e. Balmat as guide Tyn- 
dall, rooms, box-seats, etc. {mod,). 6 . More than I 

e, for Jane Austen. 8. O. .example high ! Ingaging 
me to emulate Milt. P. L, ix. 963. 9. To e. poetry 

in the cause of virtue 1779. 

II, 1, a. To entangle. ? Obs. 1602. b. Arch, 
To fasten, attach. In pass, of a pillar : To be 
partly let into a wall in the rear. 1766. c, Mech. 
(intr. for refi.) of a cog-wheel, etc. ; To gear 
with 1884. t2, tj'ans. To cause to penetrate 

into a country, a defile, etc. ; also refi. and mtr. 
-1693. ts. To involve, mix up in, also occas., 
into, to, with. Also mtr. for -1796. 4, 

To attract and hold fast 1642. 5. trans. To 

occupy, employ. Now usu. pass, 1648. 6, 

intr, for refi. ‘ To embark in any business' (J.) 
1646. 7. trans. Of combatants : To interlock 

(weapons). Also absol. 1697, 8, a. To bring 

into conflict with the enemy 1668. b. intr. for 
refi. To enter into combat (with ) ; also/j^. 1647. 
9. = ‘ engage with ’ (see 8) ; also (now rarely) 
fig. 1698. 

1. a. Haml. in. iii. 69. 4. Her form .. engaged the 
eyes of the whole congregation in an instant Steele. 
5. Engaged with my guitar 1847, 6, To e. in politics 
j OWETT. 8. a. He had taken care not to e, the whole 
of his troops (mod.), 9. These monsters, Critics I with 
your darts e. Pope. 

Engag^ed (eng<?i*d5d), ppl. a. 1615. [f. 

prec.J I. tEntangled. tb. Obliged. c. 
Locked in fight, d. Betrothed. 2, (See quots.) 

I. b. Not as an e, person, but indifferently Walion. 
z. Phr. E. column, one partly let into a wall in the 
rear. E. wheels (Mech.), wheels in gear with each 
other. Hence fEjiga’gedness, 

Engagement (eng^i*d5ment). Also fia-. 
1624. [f. as prec. + -MENT.] i. The action of 
engaging, in various senses (see Engage z^.). 
2, The state, condition, or lact of being en- 
gaged; spec, betrothal 1642. 3. A formal 

promise, agreement, undertaking, covenant 
1624 ; an appointment 1806 ; in pi. pecuniary 
liabilities 1848. t4. Moral or legal obligation ; 
a tie -1794; attachment, prepossession, bias 
(rare) -1708. 5, A battle, encounter; fa single 

combat 1665. t6. concr. An inducement, mo- 

tive -1698. 

a. Your account of your daughter's e. Dickens, 3. 
Mr. A. B. is unable to meet Ins engagements (mod.), 

t , We daily expect to hear of an E. between the 
wedish and Danish Fleets 1720. 

Engager (eng-fi-d^ox), 1650. [f. Engage 
v.] I. One who engages; esp. one who enters 
into an engagement or agreement ; ta guarantor 
1653. 2. spec. One of those who approved of 

the secret treaty or engagement negotiated at 
Carisbrooke in 1647 between Charles 1 and the 
Scottish commissioners. Obs. cxc. Hist. 1650. 
Engaging (eng^'d^iq ),///. «. 1673, [f. as 
prec.] That engages; tobliging; tabsorbing; 
winning, attractive. 

^ Phr. E, and disengaging machinoy (Mech.) : that 
in which one part is alternately united to or .separated 
from another part, as occa.sion may require (Nichol- 
son). Hence Dnga'ging.ly adv.^ t"®ie88. 
Engallant, -gaol, -garboil, etc. ; see En- 
prefi}' 

Engarland (enga*ilfind), v. 1581. [See 
En- pref."^’] To encircle with or as with a gar- 
land. 

fEnga-ixison, v. 1612. [f. En- i + Garri- 
son.] To serve as a garrison in ; to protect by 
a garrison; to station as a garrison (pass, only) 


fj^n^'Strimytli. 1598. [f. (ult.) Gr. h + 
yadTTfp (xvOos.)^ A ventriloquist -1708. Hence 
Engastriiiiy*tlilc a, 

Engem (^endge'm), w. rare. 1630, [See 
En-^] To set with, or as with, gems ; to be- 
jewel. 

tEnge*nder, sb. 1528, [a. OF. engmdre ; 
see next,] The action of engendering ; concr. 
offspring, produce -1647. 

Engender (endgemdoa). ME. [a, F. 
gendrer 'L. ingenerare, f. in'^geiierare to 
Generate, t genus breed.] 1. trans. Of the 
male : To beget. Const, on, of. Now rket. or 
fig, ta. Of the female : To conceive, bear 
-1683. 8* To produce, give existence to MK. 

t4. absol. To copulate. Const, with. Also 
fig. -1826. tg* mtr. To breed, be produced, 
develop. Also fig. -“X865, 

*. When a man . .^engenders his like . Jt is no Miritde 
Hobbes. 3, Reptiles ingendered in the putrid waters 
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1777, Taxes.. destioy industry, engendring despair 
Hume. Heat engendered by friction Tyndall. 5. 
Thick clouds are spread, and storms e. there Dryden. 
Hence Enge’iiderer. Enge*nderment. 
Engendrure (end^e-ndnui). arch. ME. [a. 
OF. cfigendreure, f. engendrer) see prec.] ti. 
The action of engendering -1555. a. Descent, 
origin ME. var. Enge*ndure (a bad form). 
Engild (engi'ld), v. ME. [f. En- 1 + Gild 
v.'] To gild; also 

Faire Helena; who more engilds the night Shaks. 
Engine (erndgin), sb. ME. [a. OF. engin 
: — L. ingenium (whence INGENIOUS), f. + 
gen- root of gignere to beget. ] f i . Mother wit ; 
genius. (Stressed engi'ne.) -1632. ta. Inge^ 
nuity; also, artfulness, trickery -1628. t3. An 
instance or product of ingenuity ; a contrivance, 
plot; a snare, wile (cf. Gin si.^) ; also, an ap- 
pliance, means -1781. 4. A mechanical con- 

trivance, machine, implement, tool ; also short 
for beer-, Jire~, gar d£ 7 i-e., etc. (see Beer-, Fire-, 
etc.). Also fig. of persons and things. ME. 5. 
spec. a. A machine or instrument used in war- 
fare ME. tb. An engine of torture -1689, t6. 

As tr. L. machina (see Machine) -1654. 7. 

-Steam-engine. (The prevailing sense.) 
1816. 8. Applied also to analogous machines, 
including in themselves the means of generat- 
ing power, as caloric-, gas-e., etc. {^nod.). 

^ X. A man hath sapiences thre, Memorie, engin, and 
intellect also Chaucer. 3. The hidden engines, and 
the snares that lie So undiscovered Quarles. 4. Our 
modern e., the microscope Power. An e. to grind 
knives and scxssars Arbuthnot. jdg. Empson and 
Dudley, the wicked engines of Henry VII Black- 
stone. Two great engines, punishment and reward 
Bentham. 6. Phr. JS.ofii/te world (after h.mac/ittta 
mundi Lucr.) : the * universal frame ’. 7, His iron 

might the potent e. plies Clough. 

attrib. and Comb . : a. attrib., as e.-room, etc. ; b. 
objective, as e,~dnver, etc. ; also e.»lathe, a lathe 
worked by machinery; -sized (paper), sized by a 
machine, not by hand ; -turning, the engraving of 
symmetrical patterns upon metals by machinery. 
Engine (emd^in), v. ME. [orig. a. OF. 
enginier : — med.L. ingeniare, f. iiigenium (see 
prec.) ; later, f. Engine z/. J ti* trans. To con- 
trive, plan. Also ahsol. with inf. fa. 

To take by craft, ensnare. Only in ME. ts. 
To put on the rack ME.; to assault with en- 
gines 1613. 4. To supply with engines 1868. 

3. Enemies to e. and batter our walls T. Adams. 

Engineer (eud,; 5 inio' ), sb. [ME. engyneour, 

a. OF. engigimr (mod.F, mginieur) : — late L. 

ingeniatorem,Linge 7 uare\ see prec. The forms 
in -ier(e, -ecr may be ad. It. : — L. type ^i 7 ige 7 iia- 
rlus, or f. Engine sb. + -ler, -eer.J fi. One 
who contrives, designs, or invents; an inventor, 
a plotter -1702. a. One who designs and con- 
structs military f engines or works. Also fig. 
ME. 3. One who designs and constructs works 
of public utility, (From i8th c. also Clvzl E,, 
dist. orig, from 2, but now from 4.) Often 
specialized, as electric, gas, mming, railway, 
telegraph e. 1606, 4. A contriver or maker of 

engines (see Engine sb .) ; now spec, mechanical 

^575- 5* who manages an engine; now 
in England only a marine engine ; in U.S. often 
applied to the driver of a locomotive 1839. 
Engineer (endfjinl^’i), t/. 168 x, [f. prec. sb.] 
1, intr. To act as an engineer. a. tra 7 is. To 
employ the art of the engineer upon ; to con- 
struct or manage as an engineer 1843. 

To contrive, plan, superintend. Also (U.S.) to 
carry through a measure or enterprise 1873. 

*. The rottds are admirably engineered Olmsted. 

b. The corner in grain engineered . . in Chicago Jay 
Gould. 

Engineering (end^lni^Tig), vbL sb. X730. 
If, prec, 1 x» The work done by, or the pro- 
fession of, an engineer. Often specialized as 
civU, mechanical, milita/y e, ; agricultural, 
electric, gas, kydraulic, railway, sanitary, 
telegraph e, ; see Engineer sL 2-4. xyao. b. 
fig, Contriving, manoeuvring X780. a. attrib. 
*739* 

*. to. Party e.and the [trickery of elections 1884. 
*, K. slang Byron. 

EngineersWp (endgW»*x]!p). 1649. [See 
) The business or position of an engineer* 
tEnginee^ry, [f. Engineer The 

science of engineering. Smeaton. 
EnginaiBiya (emdginmAn)* *835* [f* En- 


gine sb. -i- Man.] One who works or attends 
to an engine (see Engine sb.). 

Enginery (e-ndgmari, -nri). 1605. [f. En- 
gine sb. + -(e)ry.] ti. The art of constructing 
engines (see Engine j^.), or military works. 
Also attrib. -1672. 2. Engines collectively ; 

machinery ; engines of war. Often fig. 1641. 3. 
The work of an engine. ^ Also/^. 1804. 

^ ?• hollow Cube, Training his devilish Enginrie 
Milt. P , L . vl 553. 

fE-nginous, a. ME. [a. OF. engineus :-L. 
ingemosus-, see Engine sb.'] i. Clever, crafty; 
deceitful -1615. a. Of, or of the nature of, an 
engine {lit. and fig.) -1630. 

I. Open force, or projects e. Chapman. 2. Some e. 
strong words B. Jons. 

Engird (eng 5 *jd),z^. Fa. fifile. engirt, 1566. 
[f. En-* + Gird V,] To surround with, or as 
with, a girdle. 

Engirdle (engs^idl), 1602. [f. En- 1 + 
Girdle,] = prec. 

fEn^'it, zf. 1590. [f. En- 1 -H Girt z/.] i. 
To gird with. Also simply. --x634. a. To sur- 
round as a girdle does -1742 ; to enclose or hem 
in -1634. 

I. The wat’ry zone Ingirtxng Albion W. Browne. 
Engiscope ; see Engyscope. 

Engladden ; see 'Ext- prefix 
England (i*ggland). [OE. J^ngla land, lit. 

‘ the land of the Angles ’ ; see English, Angl e® . ] 
fi. The territory of the Angles, Only in OE. 
2. The southern part of the island of Great 
Britain. Occas. loosely : Great Bntain. Often : 
The English (or British) nation or state. OE. 
Also trans f, 3. Short for The Khig of England, 
also for the English, or a portion of them, as in 
' Young England ’ (see Young) 1595. Hence 
Ernglander {rare), an Englishman. 
IjEnglantd, a, X73X. [Fr., f. en-^ (see En- 1) 
gland : — L. glat^eTzt acorn.] Her. Bearing 
acorns. (Diets.) 

Engle, obs. f. Ingle, 

fEnglei’m, v. ME. [f. En- 1 + obs. gleim 
slime.] To make slimy; to set fast with, or as 
with, slime. Also to dog, surfeit -1470. 
Englisti (i-gglij). [OE. ^nglisc, senglisc 
: — OTeut, ^anglisko-, f. ^Angli- (OE. Engle) 
pi., the Angles; see Angle®.] 

A, adj. I. Of or belonging to the Angelcynn 

(‘ Angle-kin ’ =s Bseda’s gens AngloruTti)’, or, 
later, to the pre-Norman inhabitants of England 
or their descendants. Now only Hist. a. 
Of or belonging to England or its inhabitants 
ME. b. ellipt. = ‘ English people, soldiers 
etc. 1599. 3. transf. Marked by the character- 
istics of an Englishman 1539. 4. As the de- 

signation of a language (see B. x). Hence : 
Belonging to, written or spoken in, the English 
language. OE. 

a. Phr, fE. Disease (Malady), E. Melancholy : the 
spleen. 3. He will find the design to be truly E., 
that is, sincere and honest 1695. 4. The E. Classics 

Macaulay. 

B. sb. I. The English language. Also attrib., 
as E. scholar. OE. b. The * English ' of any 
special period, district, or author ME. 2. 
Means of expression in English ; the English 
word or equivalent {for). 3. transf. The plain 
sense (<?/) 1645. Printing, a. A size of type 
intermediate between Great Primer and Pica. 

English Type. 

b. Old E . : a form of Black Letter, now occas. 
used for ornamental purposes. 

X. Wych I purpose now to declare On (5=£«)ynglysh 
BokknhaM. Phr. The king ^ the queen's E. (cf. ‘ to 
deface the king's coin), b. The Old E. period, that 
ending about X100-X150. The Middle E. period, that 
ending about xsoo, when the period of Modem E. 
begins. The term Old E. is also popularly applied 
to all obsolete forms of the language. 2, Myn 
Englissh eek is insufficient Chaucbr. 3. When they 
unmask cant, they say, ‘The E. of this is', etc. 
Emerson. 

Eaglisb. (rqglif), v. ME. [f. prec. adj.] I. 
To translate into English. +a. To describe in 
plain English -1671. 3. To make English, to 

anglicize 1824, 

t. I EngHshe It thus Wvclif. % Those gracious 
Acts..may be english’d more properly Acts of feare 
Milt. j. Clive— he.. Conquered and annexed and 
Englished x88a Hence flErnglitbable «. (Diets.) 
Emiilisber, one who translates into English. 


Englistlism (i*:gglijiz’m). rare. 1855. [See 
-iSM.j The characteristics of the English; 
English ways or manifestations ; attachment to 
what is^ English. 

EnglisMy (i'gglijli), adv. Now rare. 1529. 
[See -LY 2.] In an English manner ; tin Eng- 
lish ; like an Englishman or Englishmen. 
Englislimaii (i-^gliJrnKn ) . OE. [f. En glish 
-1-Man.] a man who is English by descent, 
birth, or naturalization. 

EngUsliry (rgglijri). 1470. [ad. AF. en- 
glesckerze, f. englesche, ad. ME. englisck, Eng- 
lish; see -RY.] I, The fact of being an Eng- 
lishman 1620. a. That part of the population, 
esp. in Ireland, that is of English descent. Hist. 
X470. b. English people; an English quarter 
{rare) 1867. 

1. Presentment of E. (Law) : the offering of proof 
that a slain person was an Englishman, in order to 
escape the fine levied (in Norman times) upon the 
hundred for the murder of a Norman. 

E-nglishwomaii. 1530. [f. English + 
Woman.] a woman who is English by de- 
scent, birth, or naturalization. 

Englobe (engDu-b), v. Also fwi-. 1611. 
[f. En- 1 -j- G lobe. Cf. Fr. englober.] To form 
into a globe ; also, to enclose in, or as in, a 
globe. Usu.^^. 

Engloom ; see En- pref^ 2. 
tEnglue*, 2). ME. [a. F. engluer,^ f. en- + 
glu birdlime.] i. To fasten down with, or as 
with, glue ; fig. to connect closely -1473. 

To ensnare, fascinate. Only in ME. 

Englut (englw't), v. arch. 1491. [orig. ad. 
OF. englotir, mod.F. engloutzr: — L. ingluUire\ 
also f. En-^ + Glut v."] I. To swallow; to 
gulp down. 2. To glut, satiate [lit. and fig.) 
1571. 

X. Inveterate wolf ! whose gorge ingluts more prey, 
Than any beast beside Cary, 
llEngobe (eng<?u*b). 1857. L^^-] A white 
coating of pipe-clay, used to cover pottery. 
Engolden ; see En- prefix 
Engore (engoeu), z^.i 1593. [f. En -1 + 
Gore j 3 .] To steep in gore; to make gory. 
fEngoTe, z'.2 1590. [f. En- i + Gore 

V.] To gore, wound deeply ; fig. to infuriate. 
Spenser. 

Engorge (engpud.:?), v. 15x5. [a. F. en- 
gorger, f. e 7 z+ gorge GORGE.] x. trans. To 
gorge, feed or fill to excess ; chiefly refi. Also 
transf. in pass. 2. To put into the gorge ; to 
devour greedily. Also transf. and fig. 1541. 

X. transf. These vessels are congested, or engorged 
with blood i86g. a. Prepare not to ingorge The 
I eternal Pyramids 3798. Hence EngoTger. 
Engorgement (engpudgment). 1611. [f. 
prec.] a. The action of engorging, b. En- 
gorged state; esp. Path, congestion (of a tissue 
or organ) with blood, secretions, etc. 
llEngouement (angz7man). 1848. [Fr.; lit. 
‘obstruction in the throat’.] Unreasoning 
fondness. 

Engouled (eng^rld), a* [ad. F. engoulh, f. 
en-^OP. gouh (mod.F. gueule) mouth.] Her, 
An epithet of bends, crosses, saltiers, etc. : 
Entering the mouths of animals, var. (in mod. 
Diets.) engoul6e. 

Engrace (engr^i*s), v. Also fin-* 1610. 
ff. En- Grace sb.] ta. To introduce into 
favour -1641. b. To put grace into. PUSEY, 
fEngra^ff, in-, v. ME. [f. En-^, In- + 
Graff v.] = Engraft z/. 1, 2. -1739. Hence 
Engra’ffment = Engraftment. 

Engraft, in- (en-, ingruTt), v. 1585. [f. 
En-*, In- - i” Graft.] 1. titans. To insert (a 
scion of one tree) as a graft into or upon (an- 
other). Also absoL 1677. b. transf To set 
firmly in. Smeaton* ^^fig. To implant; to 
incoiTOxate; to superadd 1585. 3. To graft (a 
; tree) 1794. t4. «= Inoculate 1717. 

a. This word .. would root out vice and ingraft 
virtue Abp. Sandys. To e. trade on a national bank 
Berkeley. 4. The boy was engrafted last Tuesday 
X717. Hence Engrafta'tioxi (rare). » 
Engraftment (engra-ftm^nt). Also in-. 
1647. [f. prec.] X. The action of engrafting 
{lit. and fig.) ; also concr. a graft* fa* * In- 
oculation 1722. ta* The issuing of addi- 
tional stock in a trading company -1776. So 
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tEngra*fture, also in-| the action of engrafting; 
engrafted state. 

Engrail (eagr<?i’l), v, [ME. engreie, a. OF. 
engresUr^ mod.F. engrtler^ f. en~+gyesle, grele 
hail] I, To indent the edge of with curvilinear 
notches; sjfec, in Her, Mainly in pa. pple. 2. 
transf. To give a serrated appearance to ; fto 
render prickly 1576. fg. To indent -1602. 
t4* ?To variegate -1611. 5. Occas., To orna- 

ment wiik (metal) (poet.) 1814. 

1. They also e. the bend itself Boutell, 2. Hills 
with peaky tops engrail’d Tennyson. 5. The car 
Engrailed with brass Bryant. Hence Engr^-iTed 
ppl,a, in the senses of the vb. ; sj>ec, in Her. curvi- 
linearly notched, as an ordinary. fEngrai’lmg 
vbl, sh, the action of the vb. ; concr. an engrailed 
edge. Engrai'lment, the state of being engrailed ; 
the engrailed circle round the margin of a coin, etc. 
Engrain, in- (en-, ingr^i*n),z^. ME. [perh. 
orig. a. F, engrainer to dye, f. en + grain e the 
cochineal dye ; later, assoc, w. grain^ a. F. 
grain, the fibre or minute structure of a thing. , 
The form engrain is now preferred.] i. trans. 
To dye with cochineal ; hence, to dye in fast 
colours, dye in grain. Also transf, and Jig. Obs, 
or arch. a. To work into the fibre or minute 
structure of a thing. Chiefly fig. of habits, 
convictions, tastes, etc. 1641. 3. nonce-use. To 

form a granular surface on. Burton Bk. -Hunter. 

I. Hire robe., of red scarlet engreyned Langl. 2. 
The stain hath become engrained by time Scott. 
fig. The feeling .. so deeply engrained in human 
nature Max Muller. Hence Engrai’ned <2, in 
the senses of the vb. ; fig. incorrigible. fEngrarner, 
in-, 

tEngra*ndize, -ise, v. 1625. [a. F. en- 
grandiss-, lengthened stem oiengrandir, f. (ult.) 
L, in- (see In-) + grandts.'\ trans. To make 
great, increase in estimation, etc. -1670, 
Engrapple, obs, var. of In grapple v, 
Eiigra*sp, V. 1593. [See En-I.] To em- 
brace, grasp ; also}?^. 

Engrave (engr^ i w) , v, Ha, ffU, engraved, 
engraven, 1509. [f, En-^ + Grave i/., after 

F. engraver."^ ti. trans. To sculpture -1614. 
a. tTo cut into {rare), b. To mark by inci- 
sions. 1590. 3. To carve upon a surface ; hence, 
to record by incised letters ; also fig. 1542. b. 
fig. To impress deeply, fix indelibly 1509. 4. 

To represent by incisions upon wood, metal, 
stone, etc. with the view of reproducing by 
printing: 1667. 

I. Lysippus en^raued Vulcan with a streight legge 
Lyly, 3. b, Thisfruit, whose gleaming rind engrav'n 
* For the most fair ’ Tennyson. 3. Crimes. . ingraven 
in some Plate of Iron or Brass Bunyan. fig. To e. 
them on his memory Ouse LEY. 4. Maps, .engraven 
in Copper Petty. Hence tEngra*vement, the 
action of engraving ; that which is engraved ; also 
fig. a record, trace. 

Engrave, var. of flNGRAVE, to entomb. 
fEngra-ven, v, 1605. [Paltered f. En- 
grave.] « Engrave -1713. 

Engraver (engr<?i*v9j). 1586. [f. Engrave 
v.'j X, One who engraves ; sfec. one who en- 
graves pictures on metal or wood from which to 
take prints. 2. A graver (rare) 1821. So f En- 
gra'very, the art or work of the e. ; also concr, 
engravings, (rarely) an engraving. 

Engravtog (engr/twig), vbl. sb, 1601. [f. 
as prec,] 1, The action of Engrave v. ; the 
art of the engraver. a. carter. That which is 
engraved; an engraved figure or inscription 
(rare) 1611. 3, An impression from an en- 

graved plate 1803. 

a, The workeof an engrauer in stone; like the co- 
ggings of a signet JSx, xxviii. ri. 

tEngrea»ten, v, 1614. En- i + Great a. 

+ -EN ^.] To make great ->1684. “ 

+Engre‘ge, v. ME. [ad. OF. mgregier, f. 
late L. Hn^aviare, f. in- gravis heavy. See 
Aggrege.J To make heavy; hence, to harden 
(t^ heart, etc.); also, to aggravate -1600. 
tEngiie«ve, ME. [ad, OF. 
ingravare, i. in- (see lN-) + v;^a2/fx3 1. To 

cause grief to; also absol -1626. a. To aggra- 
yate -1592. 3, To make a grievance of. 

Engiwv^ in- (en-, ingrw-v), v. 1842. [f. 
En- In- + Groove sh or v.] trans. To work 
into a groove, or form a groove in. 

Let the change which c<^es he free To bgroove 
it^If with that which flies Tennyson, 

Engross (engr<?u*s), ». ME. [Two forma- 


tions : (i) a. AF. engrosser (med.L. ingrossare) 
to write in large letters, occupy wholly, f. Fr. 
phr. en gras in large, f. L. tn- •^‘grossus. (2) a. 
Fr. engrosser : — late L. ingrossare to make 
gross, I. in-+grossus Gross.] i. To write in 
large letters ; now usually, to write in a large, 
fair, legal hand; hence, to express in legal form. 
Also absol. -f-b. To include in a Hst -1660. 2. 
To buy up wholesale; esfi to buy up the whole, 
or as much as possible, of (a commodity) for 
the purpose of " regrating Now Hist. ME. 
3. transf. and fig, -j-To collect from all quarters 
(also with up)\ to monopolize 1596. 4. To oc- 
cupy wholly, absorb 1602. 5. To render gross, 

dense, or bulky. Also intr. for refi. 1561. t6. 

Mil, To add to the numbers of (an army) ; also, 
todrawup (a battalion) in acompact body -1654. 

X. For engrossing his will, twice unto paipar, after 
unto pareWent 1591. b. T’ingross their names 
within his Register Quarles. a. Forestallyng, re- 
gratyng . . ingrossing of marchaundise Cranmer. _ 3. 
To e. the sovereign powers Austin, the conversation 
Buckle. 4. If man alone e. not Heaven’s high caie 
Pope. The degree in which self-love engrosses us 
Butler. 5. To e. the body 1587, the^ minde iSpS, a 
bill 1663, 6. They went on in ingrossing the Militia 

Howell. Hence Engro’ssedly adv. Engro'ss- 
ing-ly adv., -ness. 

Engrosser (engrdh*s9i), vhl. sb. 1460. [f. 
prec.] I. tOne who buys in large quantities; 
fa forestaller ; a monopolist. 2, One who copies 
(a document) in large, fair characters 1607. 
Engrossment (engmu-sment), 1526. [f. as 
prec. + -MENT.] I. The action of engrossing ; 
also that which is engrossed ; also fig. 2. The 
state or fact of being engrossed 1837. 

I. An e. of grain 1818, of a charter Sir F. Palgrave. 
2. Amidst the e. of other studies Cairns. 

Enguard ; see En- prefix 3. 

Engulf, in- (engt^-lf), v. 1555. [f. En- 1 + 
Gulf ; cf. OF. engoulfer!\ trans. To swallow 
up in, or as in, a gulf; transf. to bury com- 
pletely. Also refi. and intr. for refi. 

They were engulfed by chance in the great sea 
Eden, Hence EnguTftnent. 

Engyscope (e*nd5isk^ap). Also (badly) 
engiscope. 1684. [f. Gr. I77US 4 -okottos ; see 
-SCOPE.] In 17th and i8th c. : == MICROSCOPE ; 
subseq. restricted to reflecting microscopes. 
Enhalo (enh^-lo), v. 1842. [f. En -1 + 
Halo.] To surround with, or as with, a halo. 
Enhance (enhams), v. ME. [a. AF. en- 
hatincer, ? corrupt f. OF. enhaticer : — late L. 
'^inaltiare, f, in-+ alius.'] ti- trans. To lift, 
raise, set up -16. . Also '\fig. 2. To raise in 
degree, heighten, intensify 1559; to make to 
appear greater ME. 3* To raise, increase 
(prices, charges, etc.) 1542. Also ’fintr. to rise 
-1671. 4. To raise or increase in price, value, 
importance, attractiveness, etc. Also \simply. 
1526. 

X. Who, nought agast, his mightie hand enhaunst 
Spenser, fig. To inhaunce with favours this thy 
reign Drumm. of Hawth. a. To e. an injury Ray, 
delights Gibbon^ the infirmity of Philip 1832. 3. Taxes 
and customs daily enhansed 1649. 4. Base Mony, 

may easily be enhansed, or abased Hobbes. 

Hence Enha’ncedy//. a, raised, etc. ; spec, in Her. 
put higher in the field, as a bend, etc. Enhance- 
ment. Enha'ftcer, 

fEnha’ppy, v. 1626. [SeeEN-i.] To make 
happy or prosperous -X7e^2. 
f Eima*rbour, v, 1596. [f. En- 1 4 11 ar- i 

HOUR sh or V.] To harbour within itself ; to I 
dwell in, as in a harbour -1616, | 

Enharden (enhaud’n), v. ? Obs, 1502. [f. 
En-^ 4 Harden v.] To make hard, harden 
(fig.); to embolden ^are). 
tEnhaTdy, v. 1483. [f. En- i 4 Hardy a.] 
To make hardy, embolden -i 323. 
Enharmonic, -al (enhajmpmik, -&!), a. 
1603. [ad. L. mharmonicus, a. Gr,, f, If 4 
&pfiopia; see Harmony.] Mns. r. Pertaining 
to that scale of Greek music which proceeded 
by quarter tones and major thirds, a. Pertain- 1 
ing to, or concerned with, intervals smaller than ' 
a semitone ; esp, with reference to the interval 
between those notes (belonging to different 
keys) which in instruments of equal tempera- 
ment are rendered by the same tone : e. g. be- 
tween G| and Ab. 1794, 

%, Phr. M* change or moduXathn*. that in which 
^ advantage is taken of the fact that the same notes 
can be cwled by different names, which lead . , into 


unexpected keys ’ Parry. Hence Enharmomically 
adv. Enharmomics sb.pl. e. music, 
f EnhaU'lse, v, [ad. OF. enhalcer^ enhaucer.] 
~ Enhance, q.v. Holland. 
fEnhau*nt, v. ME. [ad. F. enhanter, f. en- 
-k-hanter to haunt.] i. trans. To practise. 
Wyclif. 2. To haunt; intr. to keep company 
with -1658. 

fEnha-zard, v. 1562. [f. En-i 4 Hazard 
jy To expose to hazard, to risk -1611. 
Etihearse, in- (en-, mhaus), v. 1600. [f. 
En-^ 4 Hearse.] To put into, or as into, a 
hearse. 

Enhearten (enha-it’n), v. Now rare. Also 
tin-. 1610. [f. En -1 4 Hearten zl] To make 
courageous; to strengthen, cheer. 

Entiea'ven, in-, v. 165a. [SeeEN-i.] To 
place in or as in heaven. 

Enhiedge ; see En- pref.'^ 3. 
fEnhOfft, V. ME. [a. OF. enhorter L. in- 
hortari.] trans. To encourage, incite. Also 
with sb. as obj. : To recommend, -1483. Hence 
fEnho’rtment, an exhortation. 

tEntiui-le, z/. [ad. OY . enlmilier,] « Enoil. 
Holland. 

Enhungered (enht7*gg9id), ppl. a. 1480. 
[Alteration of Ahungered, Anhungered by 
substitution of En -1 for the prefix.] Hungry. 
For he was sore enhongred 1480. 

Enhydrite (enhsi'drait). [f. as next 4 ~ite.] 
A mineral containing water occluded in its 
cavities. Hence Enhydri'tic a. of the nature 
of an e., as enhydritic agates. 

Enhydrous (enhsi’dras), a. 1812. [f. Gr. 
iVuSpos.] Containing water or other fluid. 
Eiihypo-statize, v. rare. [f. En- 4 Hy- 
POSTATIZE.] To unite in one hypostasis or 
‘ person Schaff. 

Enigma (fni'gma). 1539. [a. L. mnigma^ 
Gr. atviyjjia (pi. aiFt7/iaTa), f, alvlaaeadat to 
speak allusively or in riddles, f. atvos apologue, 
fable. Cf. F. dnigme.] i. a. A riddle, tb. An 
obscure or allusive speech ; a parable. (Now 
only transf from a.) 2. fig. Something as 

puzzling as an enigma 1605. 

I. a. Some e., some riddle, come, thy Lenuoy begin 
Shaks. 2. A person both God and Man, an mnigma 
to all Nations, and to all Sciences Jib. Taylor. 
Hence fEni’gmatist, one who writesj 01 speaks in, 
enigmas, Eni’gmatize v, fio symboluc ; to rcndei 
enigmatical ; intr. to make, or talk in, enigmas. 

Enigmatic, -al (migmui'lik, -al), a. 1576. 
[ad. late L. oenigmaticus; see prec. Cf. F, 
inigmatique.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or containing, an enigma; ambiguous, obscure, 
perplexing. Of persons : Mysterious. 

He .saw the figure of the enigmatic Jew Gko. ICliot. 
HenceEnigma'tically ambiguously obscurely. 

Enigmato-, comb, f. Enigma, as in Enig- 
mato'grapher [Gr. -ypdipos], a maker or e.x- 
plainer of enigmas. Enigmato *graphy [Gr, 
-ypacp'ia}, the making or collecting ot enigmas. 
Enigmatodogy [see -LOGY], the study of 
enigmas. 

Enisle, in- (cn-, in9i-l),zi. 1612. [f. En-I, 
In- 4 Isi-E.] a. To make into an isle 3:630, b. 
To place or settle on an isle; fig. to isolate, sever. 

a. Mine eyes en-isle themselves with floods Dkumm, 
OF Hawtii. b. An iniskd kingdom of fisherfolk 1880, 
Enjail, in- (en-, ind^^d), v. 163 1. [f. En- i, 
In- 4 Jail. See also Engaol.] To shut up 
in, or as in, a jail 

tEnja*mb, v, 1600, [ad. F. enjamher,] To 

encroach. 

Enjambment (endgce'mbm^nt). Also en- 
jambement 1837. fad. F, enjambement; see 
prec.] Bros. The continuation of a sentence 
beyond the second line of a couplet. 

It [the couplet! was turned by enjambements into 
something very like rhythmic prose Saintsbuw. „ 
Enjewel (end.ijisffi'Sl), X648. (SceKN-El 
To adorn with jewels; to adorn as a jewel does. 
Faire injeweVd May Blowne out of April JHkrricic, 

Enjoin (endgoim), z'. ME. {n. 
st^m of en/oindre :—Tj. injungireio bid, ordajn, 
orig, to join on, f, in- •¥fiwgm. ] t x . irmis* I'o 
join together -1684. 2. In early use : 1*0 im- 

pose (a penalty, duty, etc.); siiid np. of a 
spiritual director. Hence : To prescribe autho- 
ritatively and with emphasis. ME. tb. To Im- 
pose rales on (oneself). Bacon. 3. To prohibit, 
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forbid. Now only in Law : To prohibit or re- 
strain by an INJUNCT19N. 1589. ^ 

a, The Lords . . have enjoy ned their clerks secrecy 
Marvell. The pope, .enjoined him to return to bis 
duties Froude. 3. To e. an action Ld. Eldon, a 
person from infringing a right Sir C. Bowen. 

Hence Enjoi’ner. Enjornment. 

Enjoy (end, :5 or), 2^. ME. \z., OY . enjour\.o 
give joy to, reji, to enjoy, f, en- + joie ] 0 Y.'] f i. 
tnir. To be in a joyous state; to rejoice -"1549 
f 2. trans. To put into a joyous condition -1610. 
b. rcfi. To experience pleasure, be happy 1656. 

3. trans. To possess, use, or experience with 

delight; also, to relish. Also aisol. 1462. 4. 

To have the use of, have for one’s lot 1460. tb. 
To have one's will of (a woman) -1667. 

a. b. Creatures are made to e themselves, as well 
as to serve us H. More. To e. oneself at the seaside 
{mod.). 3. No one can long Enyoy plesure Starkey. 

4. To hold and e. the same as a place of inheritance 
Cruise. At best she enjoys poor health 1834. Hence 
Enjoyable a. capable of being enjoyed; affording 
pleasure. Enjoy ably adv. Enjoyer. 

Enjoyment (end^orm&t). 1553. [See 
-ME NT.] I* The action or state of enjoying 
anything. Also, the possession and use of some- 
thing which affords pleasure or advantage. 
Const, of, 3. Gratification, pleasure; concr, 
that which gives pleasure 1665. 

I. Injoyment of many Lands Manlev, of one’s le^al 
rights Macaulay, a. Food, drink, sleep, and the like 
animal enjoyments Berkeley. 

fEnkemnel, 2/. 1577. [See En- 1.] To lodge 
as in a kennel -1603. 

Enkindle (enkimd'l), 1548. [f. En-i + 
Kindle V.'] 1. trails. To cause to blaze up. 

Chiefiy (to excite passions, war, etc.) 1583. 
3. To set on fire. In lit. sense Obs. 1548. b. 
iransf To light up 1870. *[3. intr. To take 

fire ; to burst forth in flame -1747. 

I. To e. rage Johnson. a. Inkindled to an in- 
deauour of good Bi*. Hall. I-Ience Enkrndler. 
Enlace (enl Jit's), z'. ME. [z.'^.eniaceri-AdXQ. 
L. '^Uilaciarc^ f. in- 4 - ^lacius ; — L. laqucus 
noose. Now as if f. EN-i*- + Lace.] t, trans. 
To lace about, encircle tightly with, or as with, 
lace ; iransf, to enfold, embrace. 3. To inter- 
lace, entangle. Also fig. ME. 

X, They will e. him in the coils of their red tape 
(mod,). Hence Enla'cement, 
i’Enla-rd, v. 1556. [f. En- 1 + Lard.] trans, 
a. 'fo lard -1606. b. = Interlard -1621. 

Enlarge (cnla'idg), v, ME. [a. OF. en- 
larger, cnlargir, f. large (see Large).] 
I, trans. To make larger; to increase the size 
of ; to extend the limits of ; to magnify, ex- 
aggerate. b. Pholog. To reproduce on a larger 
scale. Also absol, 1871, To extend the 

scope of 1553; to widen, to expand 1665; tto 
gran t or obtain an extension of time for (an action, 
a lease, an order, etc.) -1863. 3* for rcjl. 

To increase or widen in extent, bulk, or scope. 
Also reJl. MIC. 4. intr, for reft. To speak at 
large, expatiate 1659. 5. To set at large, release. 
Now arch, or f/. 5.1494. t6- Tobestow liberally, 
[So OF. enlargir] of. L. largiri,'] -1657, 

I, 7 'hnt.,hi.s honour [might bej inlarged Fleming. 
Any Prince willing to inlarge his Territories Petty. 
Report generally mlarges matters 1728. Phr. i'Lo 
e, OH (intr.) : to add to (a plan) ; to amplify (a hint) 
'"1800. », To c. the Christian fayth Edkn, the legal 
operation of an instrument 1884, our conceptions of 
Time M«Co.sii, Phr. To e. the heart i now usu., to 
increase its capacity for affection. To e, an estate 
(Law) : to convert a lease for years or a life-interest 
into a fee-tail or fee-simple. 4* I shall e. upon the 
point Butler, g. He was enlarged upon suietics 1878. 

HenceEnla*rgeablo EnlaTgeableness. En» 
la*rged ///. increased, expandeil, set fice; also 
hr. Uberal tEula:rgedly adv. fKala-rgedness. 
EnlaTger. Enla-rglngly adv. 

Enlargement (eulaud^m^nt). 1540. [f. 
Enlarge v, -(--ment. | i. 'Fhe action of en- 
larging j an increase in extent, capacity, mag- 
nitude, or amount 1564. b. Plwiog, (Cf. Kn- 
I.ARGR V, t b.) X87X- 3. The widening or ex- 

panding of the mind, of a person’s sympathie.s, 
affections, etc. ; the quality of being enlarged 
in mind, etc. x8o6» 8* Kxpatiation on a subject 
1659. 4. Release from confinement/ 

limitation, or bondage 1 540 ; liberty {arch.) r. 

1, 1 rfstmhi my nen mm all r. Mallet. 4. Thft «•- 
of the deer tSfg, of Mr* Parnell from pman t88j. 

Enlay ; see Inlay. 

Enleague (enlfg), v* 1603, [f. Kn-1 + 


League sb. or v.'\ trans. To unite in, or as 
in, a league. 

Enlength, -en ; see En- 2, 3. 
Enlevement (enlrvment, anlpman). 1769. 
[Fr. ; f. enlever.'] Sc, Law. An abduction. 
Enle(v)en, -enth, obs. ff. Eleven, -th. 
fEnlight (enbi't), v. [OE. inUhtan, f. in- + 
Hhtan to shine (see Light v.)\ subseq. f. En-^ 
+ Light v,"] To shed light upon, illuminate. 
Also fig. and absol, -1709. 

Enlighten (enlai-tan), v, ME. [f. En- 1 + 
Light + -en 5 .] fx. trans. To put light 
into, make luminous -1763. 3. To illuminate; 
to give light to. Also absol. Now foet. or rket. 
1611. t3. To light -1817. i^, fig. To impart 

knowledge, wisdom, or spiritual light to; to 
instruct.^ In mod. colloq. use: To inform. 1577. | 
2. His lightnings inlightned the world Ps. xcvii. 4, 
Shadow and sunshine, .darkning and enlightning . 
every spot Cowper 4. [The Seuentie] were .. en- 
lightened by propheticall grace A.V. Pref. To e. 
their minds Johnson. Hence Enli'ghtener, one 
who or that which enlightens, (Rare exc y%;) 

Enlightened (enbi-t’nd), ///. a. i6ir. [f. 
prec.J fr. Blazing, light-giving -1803. a. 
Illuminated 1638. 3« Possessed of mental light ; 
instructed, well-informed; free from superstition 
or prejudice 1663. Hence Enli'gbtenedness. 
Enlightenment (enlai'Fnment), 1669, [f. 
as prec. +-ment.] i. The action of enlighten- 
ing; enlightened state. Only in sense. 3, 
[after Ger. Aufklarungi] Shallow and preten- 
[ tious intellectualism, unreasonable contempt for 
authority and tradition, etc. ; applied esp. to the 
spirit and aims of the French philosophers of 
the i8th c. 1865. 

2. The individualistic tendencies of the age of E. 
Cairo. 

fEnli’mn, v, 1453. [f. En- 1 + Limn.] trans. 
To illuminate (a book) ; also, to paint in bright 
colours -1603. 

Enlink (enli'gk), v. 1560. [ f. En- 1 + Link.] 
trans. To fasten as with links; to connect 
closely {lit. and fig.). 

Enlist (enli'st), Also fin-. 1698. [f. En -1 
-I-List sb. or z'.] I. trans. To enrol on the 
list of a military body ; to engage as a soldier. 
3. iransf, and fig. To secure the support or aid 
of; to make available for a purpose 1753. 3. 

intr. for reft. To have one's name inscribed in 
a list of recruits; to engage for military service. 
Also iransf. and fig. 1776. 

2. It was clever to mlist on your side those vener- 
able prejudices 1826. To e. the aunt as his friend 
Disraeli. 3, A bounty to induce men to e. 1865. 
Enlistment (enli'stment). 1765. [f. prec. 

+ -MENT.] I. The action of enlisting men for 
military service ; the action of engaging for 
military service. Also fig. and aitrib. 3. ‘ The 
document by which a soldier is bound ’ (Web- 
ster). ? U.S. only. 

•j-Enli've, v. 1593. [f, En- 1 4 Life ; cf. the 
pi livcs.'l = next ~x6s9. 

Enliven (enloi-v^n), v. 1633. [f. as prec. + 
-en ®.] fi. trans. To give or restore life to ; to 
animate --1732. 3. To give fuller life to; to in- 

spirit, invigorate ; to quicken 1644. 3. To make 
lively, cheer ; to relieve the monotony of ; to 
brifiditen 1691, 

2. To inliven Trade 1677, to e. old trees Plot, the circu- 
lation Dundas. 3. To e. Morality with Wit Addison. 
A sage to consult, lather than a companion to e. 
Dibdin. Hence EnlPvener, one who or that which 
enlivens. EnU'venment, the action of enlivening ; 
the being enlivened ; that which enlivens. 

Enlock (enV'k), v. Also in-. 1596. [f. 
En- ^ + Lock v.] To lock up, shut in, hold fast. 
Also fig. 

f Enlu-mine, 27 . ME. [a. ad. 

late L* inluminare, f, in- -v lumen, luminis. See 
Limn.] i. To light up, illuminate; also/^^, 
-^96. 3, To illuminate (MSS.) -1579. 
f EnluTe, z/. i486. [SccEn-L] To entice 
by a lure ; also fig. -1613. 
i'Enlu'te, z>. ME. [f. En- 1 4 L. lutare^ f. 
lutum clay.] Alch, To stop or cement with 
clay -1584, 

j Emnagazine ; see En- pref^ x a. 
tEnmamcti6, emmaTticM. 1586. [a. F. 
i immanchi, f. m-'¥manche handle. ) Ider. 1, Of 
The field: harry-pily, (Not in Eng, use.) 


3. Of a chief : Having ‘ lines drawn from the 
upper edge of the chief on the sides ’ (Bailey), 
Enmarble, etc. \ see Emm-. 

II En masse (anmas). 1802. [Fr.] In a mass 
or body; all at once. 

Enmesh, emm-, imm- (enme'J, eme-J, 
ime'J), v.^ 1604. trans. To catch or entangle 
in, or as in, meshes, 

I got immeshed in a network of turns unknown C. 
Bronte. Hence Enme'shment, entanglement. 
Enmew; see Inmew. 

Enmity (cnmiti). ME. [ad. OF. enemisiii 
: — late L. '^inimicitatem, f, tmmicus] see Ene- 
my.] I. The disposition or the feelings of an 
enemy; ill-will, hatred. 2. The condition of 
being an enemy ; a state of mutual hostility 
ME. Also iransf. 

X. For enymyte and hate are contrary to frendship 
and concord e Caxton. a. An age at e. with all 
restraint Locke Q.). 

Enmoss ; see En- firef^ i b. 

Enmove, obs. var. of Inmove zi. 
fEnmu'ffle, v. [f. En- 1 + Muffle z/.] To 
muffle up._ Florio. 

[Ennation, ‘ the ninth segment of insects ’ 
is a blunder for ennaton (a. late Gr. tvvarov 
ninth).] 

E nneacontahe*dral, a. rare. 1817. [f. 
Gr. hvedfcovra (erron. for heviQKOvra) ninety 
+ ^' 5 pa.] Of a crystal : Having ninety faces. 
Ennead (em/sed). 1653. [ad. Gr. kvyeds, f. 
kvvia nine.] j*i. The number nine 1655. 3, 

A set of nine ; spec, one of the six divisions in 
Porphyry’s collection of Plotinus’ works, each 
of which contains nine books. Hence Ennea*- 
dic a. pertaining to an e. 

Eimeaeteric (e’n^aii'te*rik),«2. [f. Gr. hv 4 a 
4 €Tos year, after TpieTtjpis, etc.] Consisting 
of nine years. Grote, 

Enneagon. (cnzi^^^n). 1660. [f. Gr. hvia 
-f 7o;via.] Geom, A plane figure with nine angles. 
Hence Ennea'gonal a. having nine angles. 
Eimeagynous (en^se'd^mss), a. [f. Gr, Iv- 
via + 'yvvi}.] Bot. Having nine pistils. (Diets.) 
Enneahedral (e-n^ah^dral), a. 1802. [f. 

Gr. kvvia. 4 tZpa 4 -AL.] Having nine faces. 
Enneamdrian, a. [f. mod.L. enneandria 
(f. as next) 4 -AN.] Bot. = next. 
Enneandrous (en^semdras), a. 1870. [f. 
Gr. Ivvka-^dvbp- male 4 -ous.] Bot. Having 
nine stamens. 

Enneapetalotis(e:nzape‘tal3s),fl!. 1847. [f- 
Gr. Ivvka 4 nkroXov 4 -ous. ] Bot. Having nine 
petals. So EnneaphyUous a. [Gr. fpdWov'], 
having nine leaves. Enneascpalous a. [see 
Sepal], having nine sepals. Eimeaspe'rmous 
a.JGi. airepfx^, having nine seeds. 

Ehneatic, -al (enzfe'tik, -al), a. rare. [f. 
Gr. kvvka 4 -ATic ( 4 -AL}.] Occurring once in 
nine times, days, years, etc. ; ninth. 

Phr, '\Enneaiical day : every ninth day of a disease. 
\Enneaiicalyearx every ninth year of life. 

fEnnew, z'.i ME. [f. EN-I4NEW.] To 
make new or anew -1623. 
fEnnew*, v.^ ME. [? f. En- 1 4 F. nuer to 
shade.] trans. To shade ; to graduate (colours). 
Also/^. “ 1573 - 

Enniche; see En- pref}- la. 

Ennoble (en^u*bT), v. 1502. [ad. F. en- 
noblir, f. en- (see En- ^) 4 noble.'] i. To give 
the rank of nobleman to 1594. 3, To impart 

nobility to ; to dignify, elevate, refine 1502. ts* 
To render illustrious or conspicuous -lyZS* 
t. His [Columbus’] family were ennobled 1791. 2. 

The Son of God . . ennobling all that he touches 
Trench. 3. Bear Thy death, ennobl’d by Ulysses’ 
spear Pope. Hence Enno'bleraent, the action of 
ennobling; the state or fact of being ennobled ; fthat 
which ennobles. Enno'bler. Enno'blingly adv, 
var. tEnno’blish, tEnno'bUze. 
f Eimoy, var. of Annoy sb. and v. 

11 Ennui (annwV), sb. 1758. [a. P'. ennui, OF. 
enui :—-h.inodio; see ANNOY.] Menial weari- 
ness and dissatisfaction arising from want of 
occupation, or lack of interest. 

Ennui, v. 1805. [f, prec, sb. ; only in pa. 
pple, 1 To affect witli ennui ; to bore, weary. 
They [animals] rejoice, play, are ennuied as we are 

1 ylfmiuyS (ainiVVy^), a. 1757. [Fr. ; pa. pple. 


a' (Ger. IWln). 9{Vt.p*u). U (Ger. 1( (Fr.'d«ne). i>(c»«l). e («•) (th«e). ? (?i) («&). /(Fr.fwre). S (fir, f<m, rarth). 


of ennuyerP^ Affected with ennui. As quasw<5. .3. The student should be able to e- these [sounds] 
(also j€t)u •^e), one who is troubled with ennui, independently A. M- Bell. Hence Knoa'iiceitient. 
tEno-date, v. 1656. [L L. enodai-, emdare, Enow (^nau*), and adv^ Now only arch. 


f. e + nodus.] To free from knots; _//. to un- 
ravel, make clear -1681. Hence tEnoda*tion. 
•f-EnO’de, v. rare. 1623. [ad. L. enodare ; 
see prec.] To untie (a knot) ; fig. to solve (a 
riddle) -1684. 

fEnoi*!, V. ME. [f. En- 1 + Oil sb.] To 
anoint, or mix, with oil -1647. 

Enoint, obs. f. Anoint. 

Enology ; see CEnology. 

Enomotarcli (enf^mt^tajk). 1623. [ad. Gr. 
li/QjjxoTdpxt]^, f. hvcofioria + d.nfi^. 

The commander of an Enomoty. 

Enomoty (en^^'m^ci). 1623. [ad. Gr, It/oj- 
jioTLa a band of sworn soldiers, f. hv + hjxvvvai,] 
Gr. Antiq. A division in the Spartan army. 


See Enough, of which, in many dialects 


;now served for the pi.] = Enough a. and adv. Elme Shaks. 


Enring (enri*q), v, poet. 1589. [f. En- 1 + 
Ring si.] irans. To put within a ring; to en- 
circle. 

The female luy so Enrings the barky fingers of the 


Enow (^nou*), adv.^ dial. [? Short for 


= even) or for the now.] Just now ; En- T o mature 


Enripen (enrai’p’n), v. rare. 1631. [See 


presently. 

Enp- ; see Emp-. 

II En passant (an pasan), adv. 1665. [Fr.] 
In passing; by the way. 

+Enqua*rter,??. 1622. [f.EN-i + Quarter 
j^.] I. To put into quarters ; to billet. Also 
ahsol. -1673. ss* Her. To quarter --1635. 
Enqtiere, obs. var. of Enquire, Inquire. 
Enquicken; seeEN-jJr^.13. 


Ennve; see EN-/r^i 3. 

Enrobe (enr^u b), v. 1593. [f, En- 1 + Robe 
sb.] To put a robe upon, dress in a robe. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Enro'ckment. 1846. [f. En- 1 + Rock + 
-MENT.] A mass of large stones thrown into 
water at random to form the bases of piers, 
breakwaters, etc. 

Enrol, enroll (enrJud), v. [ME. enrolly, 


Enoptromancy (en,-pt~si). Also a Hence 

(erron ) enopto-. 1855. [f. Gr. fEnm-Ce, s-. 1577. [f.EN-l + RACE 

/.arr«a:see-MANCV.] Dmnation by means To introduce into a mce; to implant -1596. 

of a mirror. Fnra«rA -r/ renn rid OF I M95- 4» recora [iizr. ana//^.j; also, to 

Enorganic (enpjg^-nik), [See En- 2] r7^^F%Usee^-^T+rJre] To ^530. 5- To form into rolls; to wrap 

Inherent in the organism. Sm W. Hamilton. rSmefei Coni ta. ?o 4° ' 

Enorm (znp im). ^'^orme L. -.1782. fa. Pa. pple. Maddened ; inspired. 

enomtzs, f. e^r norma.] ti- Abnormal, extrava- Also, affected with rabies. —171Q. 4. trans. To 


Enquire (enkwoi*9i), v. An alternative ad. OF. (mod.F. €’/2ri3/(?r); seeEN-^and 

form of Inquire; used esp. in the sense ‘ to ask write, inscribe the name of, on 


■er Enmiir^ etc a roll, list, or register. 2. To place upon a 
er.itnqmry.etc., incorporate in the rante of 

ff. En- 1 + Race army) 1576, 3. To enter 

tn ^Tnr^^anf t among the rolls, i. e. upon the records of a court 
,0 Tad OF 1495. 4. To record {ht. and fig .) ; also, to 


‘ be distracted, Const, for. -1557. fa. To rage 
-1782. f 3. Pa. pple. Maddened ; inspired. 


up in or with\ also transf. and fig. 1530. 

I. Our Sea-men .. were carefully enroird T. Hale. 
«. Enrolled among the wittes Barrow, as guards to 


enormzs,\.e^rnory^.^ Ti. ADnormai, extrava- Also, affected with rabies. -1719. i^.trans.To the Caliph J. H. Newman. 3. Indentures, inrolled 
gant -1734. 12. Outrageous ^039* 3*Abnor- put into a rage; to exasperate ; also 1589. in your Courte of the Chaunceiy of recorde 1495. 


mally large {arch.) 1581. 

fEnO'rmious, a. 1545. [f. L. enormis ; see 

prec.] ~ Enormous -1665. 


tfi. transf. To cause heat or fever in -1693. ! 

3. His love, perceiving how he is enraged, Grew ' 
kinder Shaks. 4, Question enrages him ilArcA iii.iv. j 


Hence Enro’ller. 

Enrolment (enrd’udment). 1535. [f*- prec. 
+-MENT.] I. The action of enrolling; thepro- 


Enormity (fepumiti). 1475. [ad. F. dmr- 5- To e the blood 1626, a wound 1635. Hence cess of being enrolled 1552. 2. The action of 


Enra*ged-ly adv.y -ness. Enra*gement, the 
action of enraging; enraged state or condition; 
frapture. 


nnts, ad. Uenormitatem; see Enorm.] i. of enraging; enragk Sate or condition; ^ecojrding in official archives ; esp. registration 

Deviation from a normal standard or type; frapture. ^535* An official entry; a record 1603. 

from moral or legal rectitude. In later use : -fEnrai-l, w xk2^. Tf En-I + Rail s5. and Enroot (enr?7-t), v. Only in pa. pple. 1490. 
Monstrous wickedness., 1538. , 2. That To enclose 41 or with, a railing -1607. [f. En -1 + Root.] i. To fix by the root; 
which IS abnormal ; an irregularity; a crime ; in 4£nra-ne-e & ff En- 1 + Range and vl implant deeply in the mind. a. To entangle 
later use, a monstrous offence 1475. +3. Ex- J™ y- ^N- 1 and t;.J 

cess m magnitude. (An incorrect use.) -1846. Spen^iSf®' »• range or ramble la. f In Enrough (enr»-f), ». 1601. [f. En -1 + 


cess in magnitude. (An incorrect use.) -1846. A* 

%. Deeds of peculiar e. and rigour Robertson. 2, “ser omy. 
Other enormities Catiline had been guilty of Froude. Jt/Hra’Ilk, 
Enormous (^npumas), a. 1531. [f. L. enor- To set in rani 
«wfj+-OUS.] ft. Deviating from ordinary rule 1| En rappor 
or type; abnormal; hence, monstrous ~i8i8, in mesmeric ‘ 
t2. Of persons, deeds, etc. : Disorderly. Hence, Enrapt (en 


excessively wicked, outrageous. -1827. 3. Ex- Rapt.] Carried away in an ecstasy; hence. 


traordinary in size or quality; huge, vast, im- absorbed in cc 
mense. (The only current sense.) 1544. times undistii 

I. E. appetite Venner, bliss Milt., faith Pope. 2. Enrapture 
Oh great corrector of e. times 1612, E. wickedness, . n * prpVrrjp " 
guilt Southey. 3. E. woe Pollok, cracks and fissures "** N.APTURfc.._ 

1836. Hence Eno’rmous-ly -ness. ture 1742. 2 

fEnoTn, V. ME. [var. of Anorn, q. v.] « Enravish 
Anorn -1513, En- 1 + Ravij 

EnoTtbiotrope. [f. Gr. Iv + ip66s + -Tporros.] ^ enrapture. 

A toy; a card on which confused objects are Enra’vishme 
transformed into regular figures or pictures, by Enregimei 
causing it to revolve rapidly. (Diets.) F. enrdgimeni 

Enostosis (enpst<Ju’sis). 1874. [f. Gr. hf + regiment^ hei 
barkovj after h^baTojats.] A nat, A bony tumour Enregistei 
growing inward into the medullary canal of a ^nregiszrer, f. 
bone. 3. register 0 

Enough (inv'f). [OE. genSg-, later gendh (Revived 
adj. : — OTeut, ‘^gandgo-z, related to the impers. t? 

vb. (pret.-pres.) OE. leneah 'it suffices’, f. h^h'^on^em 
OTeut. *^a- (see Y-) + *fiai .-—Aryan *xai. cornel .-littmati 
Skr, to reach, j ^ ^ the xiction of enregistering. 


. jLtj etiiaugc. it. icliuuig lu. t / r\ zr ri:* i 

Ipenseronly, Enrougll (enr2?-f), z/. 1601. [f. En -1 + 

Enra-nk, isqr. [f. En -1 + Rank rA] 

To set in ranks, or in order (of battle). fEnrou nd, v. ME. [f. En- + Round si.] 

II En rapport (anrap^r). In relation (wM) ; r-Q 1 r\ 

in mesmeric ‘rapport’; see Rapport. O^En route (anr«t). [Fr.] On the way; see 

Enrapt (enrse-pt), 1606. [f. En- 1+ . . 0/^4.*/ o 

Rapt.] Carried away in an ecstasy; hence, entia (emfia). 1581, 

.bsorbedincontemnlation.enrantured. IfSome- Lkate L., f. L. esse, after absens, etc.] i. Philos, 


absorbed in contemplation, enraptured. IfSome- [ka-teL.,!. L. after etc. __ 

times undistinguishable from eiiwrapt (fig.). f heing, entity, as opp. to an attribute, 

Enrapture (enrse-ptiui), ». 1740. [f.EN-l qudity, etc. 1614 b. An entity as .m abstract 
+ Rapture.] i. To throw into a poetic rap- t®. — .Essracic -1730. tb. 

tore 17X2. 2. To deliaht sreatlv. ‘1 he most effiracious Part of any natural 


.U 5 .iy -ness. ture 174®. a- io dehgbt greatly. j^. , (Kersev) -I 7 I-: 

var. of anorn, q.v.] = ^E^a^Sh (enrie-vi^^^^^^^^^^ > a^e„\L 

hich confSoSa;] EnrT-fS^toeW. enra^shef^^^^^ 

5 L?fi|S?efor pSure 1 ,by Enregiment (enre-ds’mau), ti. 1831. [ad. 

rapidly. (Diets.) F. enrdgime,Uer.^ To form into, or as into, a An Lampeui of de^yue ^ As yc hauc vs for 

'sis). 1874. [f. Gr, <v+ regiment; hence, to discipline. an e. FhfL iii. 17. Making them (Sodom and Go- 

s.] Aziat. A bony tumour Enregister (enre-d^istoi), v. 1523. [ad. F. J«orrha] an e. vnto those that after should Hue vngodly 

the medullary canal of a enregisircrj.en-^registre.] T^drans.Toewior y ff 1 t Tr. 

m a register or official record. Also transf and T-^nsa mpie, v. ML. I- To 

\ 0 'E. zsndzAziitr zendh (Revived in recent use as a gallicism.) 2. ^ 2. To mve an example to. 

Ir To put on record as law 1651. to model (something) by, upon. -1654, 


Enregister (enre’d^istoi), v. 1523. [ad. F. 
en regisircr, f . en- -f- registre. 1 i . trans. T o enter 

....A... ..•Tj J J- _ „ 


A. ady: I. Sufficient in quantity or number; fEnrheu-m, jy. 1666. [pi. OV. enrheumer, 
used in concord withsb. , which It usuallyfollows, l, en- + rheume.a(l. Gr. Sevua Riikum.] trans. 

To affect with rheum; to rive a cold ti 


is sufficient OE. b. ellipi. « ‘Enough has been 
said,’ etc.; oyszdx-interj.', also with <?/ME. 


Hence £nregistra*tion, the registering, on tlie I’^oce 'fExisa.’mpler, a copy, pattern, 
brain, of previous actions, so that performance be- EnsaUgUme (ensw^gwin), V. 1667. [f. 

comes automatic or instinctive 1922. tEnre-glstry, En-* + L. sansminrm.X To stain with blood, 
the action of enregistermg . K\sa M. m.i. iransf. 

fEnrneU'Ul, v. 1666. [ad. OF. enrheumerf Th’ ensanguind Field Milt. P. Z. xx, 654. Kn- 
f. en- + rkeume. ad. Gr. pevpia Rzieum.] trazis. sanguined fury 1806, hues Barham. 

To affect with rheum; to give a cold to. Ensate (ems^h), a. 1830. fad. mod.L. en- 


Enrich (cnrrtj), z'. ME. [a.F.ejzrichir, t ensis; sec -ate.] Bot. Sword' 


>. With payic and trauayk anough La Berkos. V „ ro f ir„ 1 , C.-., » • r a 

Prisoners mo than Inough isoo. It is ynough, holde (M) n^ental or spiritual, wealth. T.c^nscaqe, ty, [? f. En-^ SCALE (in music).] 


now thyhande Coverdalk a Sam, xxiv, x6. a. 1 Also absol, a. To add to the valuable contents trazis. ?To attune. G. DANIEL, 
have had e. of fighting De Fok. of. Also//, 1579. 3. To make (the soil, etc.) fEllSClie'dtlle# tt. [f. EN- I + SCHEBUI.E x^.] 

B. aatL (In mod. Eng, normally follows rich; to fertilize 1601. 4. To make rich with To insert in a schedule ; to schedule. SilAKS. 

the word it qualifies.) x. Sufficiently ; in a (costly) decoration. Also/^. 1601. 5. To Ensconce (enskpms), v. 1590. [f. En-I^ 

qmntity or degree that satisfies or is effectual mate richer; to heighten *620. Sconce si., prob. ad. OF. escmsc hiding-place, 


*. To enrveh the Corowoe Fortrscue.^ fig- E. sheieLV fiT/ww. Toffirrils^Wid^^^ 
slightly intensive, force OE. b. Belittling what them with thy teauenly grace .Si. Cw. /’wye. a. -v^ca +3 To shelter within or behind a forii. 
is conceded 1606. ^ E. thy cofers Lvtv. fis. The English iSngae is nilsL. luL 

I. He roauid] himselfe was olde, and had 'lyued “‘gMy ennchjd WS- 4- The hiU and scabbard ‘ “734- Akots«*- 

for ren. a. To conceal or olace scmiri^lv. 


Ensconce (enskpms), zi. 3^590. [f. En-i^ 
Sconce si.^ prob. ad. OF. hiding-place, 


ynoughtSiovERDALE iCSw«. xxHrs? ’SoodlTfor”^^ were gold enrirhed with diamonds Swift. Hence 5 ?,^,^* - conceal or place securely, 

JowETT, *. a. This poynte is.,metely playn inough Kx^i'chini^y Chiefly 

More. Vht. Apily oddly e, h. A good e, man Ennctiment (enrrtfm^ttt). 1626, [£. prec. 3» I will e. mee bchuide the Arras Shaks. Kn- 
in his way Mrs. Carlyle. •f-MSNT.l I. The action or process of enrich- sconcing themselves m the warm chimney-come 

Enounce (J'nan-ns), v. 1805. [ad, F. ing ; the condition of being enriched ; concr. FoSi 7/ uu at4' 

KSiS-.B,,'-’'”'— TSK'SSK'SS'sS.Si'f 

Ltfdtr IV. VI. 7X Qo, I & 2. insealcd were Chaucer. 

8e(mmi). a (passs). an (lewd), w (cwt). g(Fr. chaf)* 0 (cw). »i(/,a^a). a (Fr. can da vie), i (szt). ^ (Psyclw). ^(wfeast). p(get} 


•f-MSNT.] I. The action or process of enrich- scondng themselves in the warm chimney-corner 
ing; the condition of being enriched; concr. 

tEnrid^Vd.Ttownitoridge.lridged. 

Lear IV. vi, yx Qo. i & 2. insealcd were Chaucer. 
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'tEnsea'in, vA 1450. [ad. OF. *ensaimer^ 
altered f. essaimer, i. L. + {*saim) 
sain grease : — med.L. sagimen stufifing.] To 
deanse or become dear of superfluous fat: said 
of a hawk, and later a horse -1774. 

’fEnsea'in, 2 156a, [ad. F. (now 

ensimer); OF. "^ensaimer (see prec.).] To load 
with grease. 

In the ranke sweat of an enseamed bed Shaks. 
Enseam (ensf*m), 0.3 1605. [f. En -1 + 

Seam sb. and ti. To sew or stitch up in. 

3. To mark as with a seam i6ix. 

3. His lechery inseam’d upon him Beaum. & Fl. 
fEnsea'm, Z/.4 mrd. 1596. [?] a. To include. 
t>. To introduce to company 1607. 
fEnseaT, v. [f. En -1 + sear Sere a.] trans. 
To dry up. Timon iv. iii. 187. 

Ensearctl (enso'jtJ), zi. Obs.oiarch* [ME. 

encerche{n, e?iserche{n, ad. OF, encerchier^ en- 
serchier\ see Search.] trans, and intr. To 
search ; to seek (for) ; to inquire (into). Hence 
EnseaTCher. 

fEnseel (ensrl), w. rare. i486, [f. ENd + 
Seel v.^\ To stitch up the eyelids of (a hawk). 
Ensemble (ahsanbT). ME. [a. F. : — late 
L. insimul, f. in-^simnL'] 'f*A, adv. Together, 
at the same time “•1528, |1B. sd. (Only as Fr.) All 
the parts of anything taken together so that each 
is considered only in relation to the whole ; the i 
general effect. Also Tout ensemble (tAitahsaflb’l) 
m same sense, b. Mus. The united perform- 
ance of all voices or all instruments in a piece of 
concerted music, or of a chorus and orchestra ; 
also the manner in which this is done 1844. 
fEnse-mble, v. ME. [a. OF. enscrnbler.'] 
To bring together, assemble *-1533. 

They ensembled theniselfe together Moke. 
Ensepulchre (ense^^lloj), v. 1820. [f. 

En- 1 + Sepulchre.] To put into a sepulchre ; 
to entomb. Also transf. 

Cities.. ensepulchred beneath the flood Pollok. 
Ensbadow, Ensbawl; see En- pnfX i a. 
Enslieatti(e (enjf-]i, v. 1593. [f. En- 1 
+SHEATH, Sheathe.] To enclose m, or as 
in. a sheath. 

Ensbelter; see En- i a. 

I'Emshield, a. [?f. En- 1 - + Spiield sb.'] 

' Shielded, concealed. 

These blacke Masques Proclaime an e. beauty 
Meas.for M. 11. iv. 80. 

Ensbield (enjrld), o. rare. 1855. [f. En-1 
■+ Shield v.] To guard as with a shield. 
EBsbrine (enJroi*n), v. Also fin-* 1583, 

( f. EN-_^ + SnEiNE.J X. tran^. To enclose in, 
dr tas in, a shrine, a. To serve as a shrine for. 
Also j^g, _t63i. 

*. We will e, it as a holy relic Massinger, a. The 
greatest God of all My brest inshrines i6ai. 

Ensbiroud (enfroird), 1583. [f. En -1 + 
Shroud.] To covei as with a shroud; to en- 
velop, hide completely. 

They lurk enshrouded in the vale of night Churchill. 
E^Sient (cnsie'nl), rz. 18^7, Later sp. 
•of enseint - ENCttINTE. 

Ensiform (eHLsiff im), 05. 1541. [f. L. 
see -FORM, ] Biol. Sword-shaped, (Often said 
of leaves.) 

K. cariUage^ a cartilage appended to the sternum. 
Ensign (emsiiin). ME. [a. OF, enseigne 
— L, msigfda, pi, of insigne, adj. neut., f. in 
•^sigmin sign.] f i. A signal ; a battle-cry. 

Chiefly Sc. -1513. a. A .sign or token (arch.) 
1474. 3. An emblem, badge 1579. 4. esj}. A 

badge or symbol of office or dignity: chiefly pi. 
^ L. imignia\ also, heraldic bearings 1513. 
5. A naval or military standard; a banner; 
spec, in British nautical use, a flag with a white, 
blue^ or red fleld» and the union in the corner 
ME* Abo iramf. f6, A company, troop, 
serving under one banner *-1650. 7. The soldier 
who carries the ensign (see Ancient sb.^). 
Formerly a commissioned ofTiccrr of the lowest 
rank in the infantry, now a sub-lieutenant. is^S* 
B, i'a* Midshipman (tr. F. enseigne de vaissmu) 
X70S. b. In the VS. navy, a commissioned 
officer of the lowest tank tB86. 

•. We see no Knilgns td a Wedding here B. Jons. 
3* Those eniigns of authority, the keys Misi Mitforiv 

4. Having In Ids bauds the Eniign# meet., A Golden 

Scepter «id a Crown of Bays 3* We are 

wont to flght cheerfully uncer this e* abroad Br* Hall* 


Hence Emsigney, tEmsignship, the rank or 
p^ition of an e. Centb. tE..bearer = Ensign 7. 
Ensign (ensarn), ». Obs. exc. .ffer. 1474. 
[a. OF. ettsignier^ ensetgner : — med.L. inszg- 
nare, fl tn (see In-) ^rstgnunt sign,] •fi, trans. 
To indicate. Also absol, —1576. fa. To direct 
to an object; to instruct; to teach -1598. 3. 

To mark with a distinctive sign or badge esp. 
in Her. with a crown, coronet, or mitre. Obs. in 
gen. sense. 1572. 

3. Henry but join’d the roses, that ensign *d Parti- 
cular families B. Jons. Archbishops . e. their Shields 
with their Mitres Boutell. 

fEnsi’gnment. ME. \2i,.OF.enseignement\ 
cf. Ensign v. and -ment.] i. Instruction; a 
lesson ; also a means of instruction -1600. a, 
= Ensign 4. -i6n. 

Ensilage (e*nsiled5), 1881. [a. F.; see 
Ensile v.] i. The process of preserving green 
fodder in a silo or pit, without previously dry- 
ing it. a. The fodder thus preserved 1881. 3. 
attrib. 1883. 

2, About 3 in. of the e. was found to be mouldy 
1882. 

Ensilage (e-nsiled^), v. 1883. [fl prec. sb.] 
To subject to the ensilage process. So E'nsilate. 
Ensile (enssiM), v. 1883. [ad. F, ensihr, 
ad. Sp. ensUar, fl en~ (see En- i) + silo (see SiLO), 
repr. L. sirus^ a. Gr. <ri/}dy, oet/ids underground 
granary.] trans. To put into a silo for preserva- 
tion; to convert into ensilage. 

The ensiling of immature fodder 1885. Hence 
E*nsilist, one who preserves his crops by ensilage. 

EnsHver ; see En- pref.^ i b. 
fEnsi'ndon, v. [See En- 1.] To wrap in a 
sindon or linen cloth, Davies. 

Ensistemal (ensistounal), a. [f. L. ensis + 
mod.L. sternum-^ ‘ Relating to the ensi- 
form cartilage’ [Syd, Soc. Ux.). 

Ensky (ensk9i*),z^. 1603. [See En- 1 ,] To 
place in the sky or m heaven ; pass. only. Meas. 
for M. I. iv. 34. 

Enslave (ensl^Rv), v. 1643. [f. En -1 + 
Slave,] trans. To reduce to slavery; to make 
a slave of. Also transf. and Jig. 

Prevent them from . . enslaving their brethren, of 
whatever complexion Morse. Jig. All spirits are 
enslaved which serve things evil Shelley. Hence 
Enslavement. Ensla'ver. 

Ensltimber ; see En- pref.'^ i a. 

Ensnare (ensne^u), v. Also in*. 1593. [f. 
En-i + Snare.] trans. To catch in a snare. 
Chiefly transj. and Jig, 

She ensnar’d Mankind with her fairc looks Milt. 
P. L. IV. 717. Hence Ensna‘rement. Ensna*rer. 
t^Ensna*rl, v. 1593. [f. En- 1 + Snarl rAi] 
To entangle in, or as in, a snarl or ravelled 
knot -1675. 

Ensober ; see En- preff^ a, 
i'EnsO'pkic, a. 1693. [fl late Kfeb. S^n sbph 
* no end ' 4 - -IC.] Caipala. Infinite. 

Enso*rcell, v. 1541. [a. OF. ensorcekrf\ 
trans. To bewitch. 

tEnso*rrow, v. [ME. imorvoen, f. In- + 
sorwen SORROW v . ; later, f. En- ^ + Sorrow 
T o sorrow or render sorrowful -1603. 

Ensoul, in- (en-, ins^wl), •». 1633. [fl En- ^ 
+ SoUL,] I, trans. To take into the soul a. 
To infuse a soul into; to dwell in as a soul 165a. 
Enspangle; see EN-/r^i 2. 

Ensphere (ensfiou), v. Also in-. i6ia. [f. 
En-^ + Sphere.] i. To place in, or as in, a 
sphere; to enclose, a. To make into a sphere. 
Also pg, 1640. 

*, His ample shoulders in a cloud enspher’d Of 
iieric chrimsme Charman. Hence Ensphe'rement. 
Enstamp (enstse’top), v. 1611. [f. EnM + 
Stamp To stamp, imprint (marks, etc.) on 
anything. Alsoyf^. 1 

I On the other side were enstamped the towers of 
1 Zion C. Mathbr. 

Enstate; see Instate. 

Enstatlte (enstSitoit). 1857. [fl Gx. 4 v- 
(rr 6 .rm adversary (from its refractory nature) + 
-ITE. J Min. A variety of diallage, varying from 
greyish-white to olive-green and brown. Hence 
Enitatl'tic a, 

i‘Enstee*p, v. [fl En-**- + Steep v.) To sta- 
tion under water. Oih. ir. i. 70. 
tEttStoTe, ME. [var. of Astore ; see 
also En- ^ and Store.] i. trans. To repair 


! (tr. L. instavrare). Wyclif. ». To store with 
\ -1633, 

Enstrengthea; see EN-j5r^.i 3. 
f Ensty-le, ». 1599. [fl En- 1-+ Style.] To 
style, name -1648. 

Ensue (ensi«-), v, ME. [ad. OF. ensu^, 
stem of ensuivre late L. inseguere, L. insegui 
to follow after.] ^i. trans. To idilow. Also 
absol. and tnir. -1626. ta-y?/. To imitate; to 

conform to (advice, inclination, etc.) -1599. 3. 
tTo pursue -1569: Jig. to seek after (arrA) 1483. 
4, ^trans. To succeed, be subsequent to -1649; 
tnir. to be (immediately] subsequent ; to ansc 
subsequently 1485, 5. tTo result from -1754; 

inir. to resiilt 1483. 6. inir. To follow as a 

conclusion. Usu. tmpers. Kow rare. 158X. 

3. pg. Let him seke peace and e. it Coverdale Ps. 
xxxiii. 14. 4, inir. Now dreadful deeds Might have 
ensu’d Milt. P.L. iv. ggi. 5. intr. From the wound 
ensued no purple Flood Drvten. d. A. Y.L. i. iii. 36, 
Hence tEnsu*able«. following natutallyor logically, 
sequent. tEnsu*ant«:. Enstfer. Ensu*insi5^/.<». 
ai^ \qn&<^\-prep. fEnsu'ingly adv. 

Ij En suite (ah swPt, Fr. ah swz*t), adv. So 
as to form a suite; see Suite. 
i Ensu-rance ; see Insurance. 

Ensure (enjueu), v. ME. fad- KF.enseurery 
f. en- (see En-^) + OF. seur (mod.F. sHr) sure, 
See also Insure,] trans. To convince 

“I674. fa. To pledge one's credit to -1642. 
f 3. To warrant; to guarantee -1738. f 4. To 
betroth -1606. 5. To secure, make safe 1704. 

t6. Comm. To Insure -1747. 7» make 

certain. Assure 1742. Hence EnsuTer. 
Enswatbe, in- (ensw^i'tS), v. 1597* [fl 
En- 1 + Swathe.] 'To bind or wrap in a swathe 
or bandage. Also transf. and pg. 
pg. Inswathed sometime'; in wandering mist Tbnny- 
soN. Hence Enswa*thement. 

Ensweep ; see En- pref^ 3. 
tEnswee-ten, z/. 1607. [fl En- i + Sweeten 
v.Ji To sweeten. Also pg, -1640. 
Ensynopticity (emsmppti'siti). [fl En -3 
+ Synopti c + -(i)ty.] a capacity for taking a 
general view of a siibject. Whately. 

-ent, suffix., a. Fr. -ent, ad, L. -en/efftj the 
ending of pr. pples. of vbs. of the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th conjugation. In sense the words in -ent are 
primarily adjs., sometimes ppl, as obsolescent, 
etc., and some are used as sbs., meaning an 
agent, personal or material, b.s president, regent, 

' coeMcient, aperient, etc. 

Entablature (entse'bl&tiiii). 1611. [ad. 
(through F.) It. intavolaittra,oxo^. ‘something 
laid fiat fl in + tavola table.] i. Arch, That 
part of an order which is above the column ; 
including the architrave, the frieze, and the 
cornice, a. Mech. a. In the marine steam-en- 
gine ; A strong iron frame supporting the 
paddle-shaft, b. The platform which supports 
the capstan. 1867. H ence Enta'blatured ppl. a. 
furnished with an e. 

Entablement (ent^i'b'lm^nt). 1664. [a. F., 
f. eniabler, fl en- •stable.'] a. =5 prec. b. The 
platform or series of platforms supporting a 
statue and placed above the dado and the base. 
fEnta*ch, ente*cli, v. ME. [a. OF. enia- 
ckier, cttiechier, f. en-A-tache, teche spot, etc.; 
see Attach.] i. To stain ; to infect -1509, 
a. To imbue with any quality. Only in ME. 
Entackle ; see En- prffi.'^ r b. 
f Entai'l, ME. [a. OF. eniailk, fl en- 
Entail v.^; cf. It. intaglio.'] i. Orna- 
mental carving -1330. a. transf. Cut, fashion 
of a garment; shape; figure, stature -1K70. 

X. Carven in Cristall hy crafte of Entauc ME. 
Phr, (Per.sons) ofentmUx of quality. 

Entail (enitf^'l), ^^.2 ME. [fl Entail 
t.Law. The action of entailing; the state of 
being entailed. a, transf. and pg. a. The se- 
curing (an office, etc.) to a predetermined line 
of successors; a predetermined order of succes- 
sion ME. b. The transmission, as an inalien- 
able inheritance, of qualities, conditions, etc. 
1706, c. Necessary sequence 1662. d. cancr. 
That which is entailed X8aa, 

X. To his heircs male hy an especial Entail© afore- 
said PowKL. Phr. To breaks cut {pff) the e. •» b* 
An e. of dependence is a had reward of merit Burke. 
fEntaM, ME. [a, OF. entailhr late 
i L. iniaUare, fl in'^'tateare (F, iailler) to cut.] 

1 1, trms. To carve; to ornament with earrings • 
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to represent by carving -1500. a. To engrave 
in intaglio {7‘are) 3* To cut into 1601. 

2, Costlie stones alreadie intailed for scales 1577. 

Entail (ent^i), v:^ ME. [f. En- 1 + AF. 
taili Tail a. or iaiU sb. entail. See Tail a.] 

1. La-iv. To convert into ‘ fee tail ’ {feudum 

talhatum)] to settle (land, an estate, etc.) on a 
number of persons in succession, so that it 
cannot be dealt with by any one possessor as 
absolute owner. 2. transf and fig. To bestow 
as if by entail 1509. t3* To tack on, 

attach -1713. 4. To impose (labour, expense, 
etc.) upon a person 1665. 5. simply. To neces- 

sitate ; to involve logically 1829. 

I. They cannot sell them [houses], because they are 
entailed 1856. z. The benefits of the Gospell are in- 
tayled vpon them alone 1630. 5. A conquest which 

brought with it no evil and entailed no regret 1829. 

Hence Entailable iz. Entai'ler. Entarlment. 
tEnta'lent, v. ME. [a. OF. entahnter, f. 
en'‘-k‘ talent (ad. L. talentum a weight, that 
which inchnes the balance, hence) inclination.] 
To inspire with desire or passion; to excite 
-1616. 

fE'ntally, adv, 1691. [f. med.L. stem 
of ens.] Really. 

tEnta*me, ME. [a. F. entamer « atta- 
mer\ see Attame.] 1. To make a cut into; 
also fig. -1490. Q-^fig. To open -1500. 
Enta-me, 2^.2 1600. [f. En- 1 + Tame.] To 
make or f become tame. A, Y. L. iir. v. 48. 
Entangle (entas*ngT), v. 1555. [f. En- 1 + 
Tangle sb. or v.'\ i. To catch or impede with 
a tangle; to involve in coils, network, or the 
like, or in anything from which extrication is 
difficult, b. esp. To ensnare. Also fig. 1568. 
tc. intr. To become entangled -1673. 

To involve in difficulties;; to embarrass ; to per- 
plex, bewilder 1540, 3. To make tangled; to 

twist, interlace, or mix up in a tangle ; fig. to 
complicate (a subject, etc.) 1555. 

X. Lest she should e. her Feet in her Petticoat 
Addison. Entangled in the meshes of political parties 
DTsraeli, in the defiles of the mountains Prescott. 

2. Entangled in a complimentary speech 1833. 3* The 
obscure and intangl’d Wood of Antiquity Mxlton. 
Hence Entamgler. 

Entanglement (entse*i)g’lment). 1637. [f. 
prec.] I. The action of entangling; the fact or 
condition of being entangled, confused medley 
1687. 2, That which entangles 1637. 

II Entasis (entasis). 1753. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
ivraffii, f. kvreiveiv to strain.] i. Arch. An 
almost imperceptible swelling of the shaft of a 
column 1827. f 2. Path. ‘ Old term for tonic 
spasm' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence fEnta'tic, 
also (erron.) fEnta'stic, adjs. of or pertaining 
to e. I 

Enta'SSment. [ad. F. enfassement, f. en- 
■htas heap.] A heap, accumulation. (Diets.) 
Entelechy (entedeki). Also entelecheia, 
entelecbia. 1603. 

+ HXei, dat. of r 4 \os perfection -h^x^cv.] x. 
In Aristotle's use: The condition in which a 
potentiality has become an actuality. 2. a. 
That which gives form or perfection to anything, 
b. The soul, as opp. to the body. 1603. 3. A 

monad in the system of Leibnitz. 

II Entellus (cnte*l:ys). 1843. [Proper name; 
see Virg. AEn, v. 437-472.] Zool An E. Indian 
species of monkey of the genus Semnopithecus. 
Entemple (ente'mp’l), 57. 1603, [f. En-^^ 
4- Temple,] To enclose as in a temple. 
fEnte’Hder, v. 1594. [f, En-I + Tender a.} 
To make tender j to weaken -1765. 

11 Entente (afitaffit). 1877. [Fr.] An under- 
standing; most freq. used as a shortening of 
li Entente cordiale (1844). b. A group of states 
oriwwers connected by an entente cordiale. 
tE-nter, sh. ME. [f, the vb.] i. The action, 
power, or right of entering ; concr. a passage 
-1588. a. Grafting, Evelyn. 

Enter (e-ntw),». ME. V. en/nr :-L. 
mtrare, related to inter, intro, intra^X 
I. intr. (Often conjugated with U) i. To go 
or come into; to pass within the boundaries of. 
y To make entry, ME. 2. 

Law. To make entry (into lands); to take po.s- 
session 15®3' 8* To penetrate intoi to be 

plunged deeply. Also ME, 4. To be- 
come a member in a society, etc. ME, fs. To 


come into a state or condition - 1710. 6. To 

make a beginning, engage. Const, in (arch.), 
znto. 1450. -fb- Of a period, state of things, 
etc. : To begin -1688. 

l. We.. entered into a noble forest Marryat. b. 

The Air .entring by the Furnace-pipes Evelyn. 3. 
I he iron entered into his soul Bible (Great) Ps. cv, 
18. 5. Entre thou into the ioye of thi lord Wyclif 
Matt. XXV. 21. 6. E. not into iudgement with thy 

seruant Ps. cxliii. 2. 

II. trans. (formerly occas. conjugated with 
be.) I. To go or come into or within; to step 
upon (a path, a bridge) ME. b. To take up 
one’s abode in. Meas.for M. i. ii. 182. c. To 
force an entrance into 1586, 2. To pierce; to 

penetrate 1613. 3. To become a member of 

{mod.). 4. To begin 1515. 5. To come into a 

state or condition ; to embrace (a profession). 
Obs. exc. in To e. 7 ‘eligion. 1563. 6. To turn 

to a particular place in (a mathematical table). 
Still in Naut. use. 1593. 

X. To e. a Gaol Steele, a carriage Dickens. 3. 
Phr. To e. the amty^ the churchy a university. 5. 
To e wedlocke 1576, the profession of a monke Speed. 

m. To cause to enter. i. trans. To put or 

bring into something [arch,) \ also \fig. 1523. 
2. To instruct initially; to initiate; to train; to 
put (a young dog) on the scent of 1481. 3. To 

put into, insert, introduce. Now chiefly techn. 
ME. 4. To put into a list in writing, a descrip- 
tion, a record ; to write down ME. b. To hand 
in at the Custom House a statement of the 
amount and value of (goods exported or im- 
ported). Also, to register (a vessel) as arriving 
or leaving. 1634. c. To insert by name on the 
list of competitors. Also intr. 1684. 5. To 

admit; to engage; to procure admission for. 
Also refi. and intr. for refit. 1651. 

X. fiig. Baptism, .enters us^ into covenant with God 
1658. 2. To e. children in the Rudiments of the 

Latin Tongue Ellwood. To e. young hounds to fox 
Stonehenge. 3. To e. shot or shell and ram home 
1859. 4* To e. his answer on the records Burke. 

Phr. To e. up : a. To enter in regular form. b. Laiv. 
To cause (judgement, etc.) to be written down on the 
records of a court. To e. an acizo 7 i, caveat^ w?it, etc. • 
to bring it before the court in due form, usu. in writ- 
ing. To e. a. protest : to record a protest on the 
minutes; hence to protest. $. He was entred 
into Ch. Ch. Wood He therefore entered himself as 
a clerk to a solicitor E. Peacock. 

Comb, (with preps.\ Toe. into (fin): a. To take 
upon oneself ; as, to e. hito matrimony, etc. b. To 
become a party to ; to bind oneself by ; as, to e. into 
a treaty, etc. (See also Recognizance, Securitv.) 
c. To consider, fd. To intermeddle with. e. To 
take an interest in. f. To form pait of ; to be a con- 
stituent element in. g. In Bible phrase, To e. znto 
(another’s) labours : to reap where another has sown 
To e. on, upon: a. {Law.) To make an entiy into 
(land) ; to assume possession of. b. To take the first 
steps upon or in ; also fig. c. To begin to deal with 
(a subject). 

Enter-, entre-, prefix, a. F. entre- :--L. inter 
(see Inter-), with senses ‘ between ’, ‘ among 
‘ mutually Since c 1650 the compounds m 
which this prefix occurs are either obs. or have 
been refashioned with inter-. 
Enteradenograpliy,-ology ; see Entero-. 
Enterate (e*nter<^), a. 1877. [ad. mod.L. 
enteratus, f. Gr. Ivrepa ; see -ate.] 7 ,oqI, Hav- 
ing an intestine distinctly separated from the 
outer body-wall. 

tE-nterclose,i-nter-. ME. {g.OY.entredos, 
f. entre + dos’, see CLOSE sb.] x. A partition. 
Tkevisa. 2. Ardi. ?A screen, partition; a 
smee partitioned off -1853. 
tEnterfea*t. 16x4. [ad. Y.entre/aite.] pL 
Deeds (of arms) on both sides -1662. 

Enteric (ente'rik), a, 1869. [ad. Gr. Ivre- 
f. htfpov.] Anai., etc. Of or pertaining 
to the intestines* B.feyen typhoid fever, 
b. Pkarm. Of or designating a medicinal prepara- 
tion that becomes disintegrated in the intestines, after 
pa$.sing through the stomach unaltered. 

Entering (e*nLterig),z/^/.4'^. ME, [f. Enter 
V.] X. The action of the vb. fa. An entrance ; 
a door, etc. ; an opening ->1541. 3. attrib. esp, 
Naut with reference to the means of entrance 
to a vessel* as e.-port, •‘rope, etc, ; and Mech„ 
as e.-chisel, etc. 

EnteritiB (ent^r^rtis), 1808. [f. Gr. ivtipov 
+-ITIS.I Patk^ Inflammation of the (small) 
intestines. 

tEnterme*te, ME, entremetre 

(mod, F. efitremettre) ; cf, L. mtermiitere and 


intromittere.] i . refi. To intermeddle ; to have 
dealings. Also, to undertake to (do something). 
Also intr. for refi. -1548. a. To put (oneseE) 
between 15^1. 

fEntermi'se. 1490. [a. F. entremise ; see 
prec.l a. Business, b. Interposition. -1638. 
Entero- (e*ntSrp, enter^*, bef. a vowel some- 
times enter-), comb. f. Gr. ivTcpov intestine : 
as in 

Enteradeno'graphy [see Adenography], 
Anat. 'a description of the intestinal glands’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Enteradeno*logy [see A- 
denology], Anat., etc. 'an account of the 
intestinal glands ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Emtero- 
ce le [Gr. hLiKtj tumour], Su/'g. sl hernial tumour 
whose contents are intestine. Hence Entero- 
ce’Hc a. E nteroepi’plocele [see Epiplocele ] , 
Surg, a hernia in which portions of intestine 
and omentum are both protruded. E-ntero- 
ga*strocele, Su 7 g. an abdominal hernia con- 
taining intestine. Entero 'graphy, ‘ a descrip- 
tion of the intestines ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Em- 
terohydrocele [see Hydrocele], Sur^. ‘ in- 
testinal hernia conjoined with hydrocele (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). E*nteroli:te, altered f. Emteroli th 
[Gr. KlOos], Path, a stony concretion in the 
intestines. Entero’logy [ + -LOGY], Anat. a 
treatise on, or the science of, the intestines. 
Entero ’pathy [Gr. -naOeia, f. TraOos], Path. 
intestinal disease. Emteropla’sty [Gr. rrX&arrjs 
fashioner -f-Y], Surg. the restoration by plastic 
operation of a solution of continuity of the 
intestine. Entero'tomy [Gr. -rofxia cutting], 
Sujg. the opening of the intestine to release its 
contents, or to remove a foreign body. 
Enterodelous (e nten^drbs), a. 1847. [f. 
mod.L. enterodela sb. pi., f. ENTERO- + Gr. 
SfjKos.] Biol. Having an intestine plainly 
visible; applied to certain Polygastria. 
llEnteron (emterpn). 1878. [mod. L. a, 
Gr. ivnpov intestine.] The alimentary canal, 
j Enteropneustal (e:nten3,pniw’stal),«.i877. 
[f. Gk. ivrepov + TryevcTT-, f. ttv 4 €iv to breathe + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the Enteropneusta, 
worm-like animals having the breathing ap- 
I paratus borne on the intestinal canal. 

I tEnterpa*rlance. 1603. [ad. AF. entre- 
fiarlauftce.] A conference --1643. So fEntcr- 
pa*rle v. to confer, ■fEnterpaTley. 
Enterprise (e*nt3Jproiz), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
entre prise, -p rinse, f. entre prendre to take in 
hand.] i. A design of which the execution is 
attempted ; a piece of work taken in hand ; now 
only, a bold, arduous, or dangerous undertak- 
ing. 2. Disposition to engage in undertakings 
of difficulty, risk, or danger; daring spirit X475. 
•| 3. Management -1803. 

I. The enterprlzes of fancy Chalmers. Those enter- 
prises which we call joint-stock undertaking.s I J elks. 
2. Times of national e, 1783. Contempt for his lack 
of e. Freeman. 

Enterprise (e'ntajpr:>iz)j v. arch. 1450. 
[partly f. prec. ; partly f, Fr. entreprisp'A. pple.] 
I. trans. To take in hand, attempt, run the risk 
of (arch.) 1485. t2. intr. To make an attempt, 

form a design, make an attack (upon) -1813. 

I. This was entorprized by a I’rince, who (etc.) 
Locke. To e. a road Ruskin. 2, Be sure of the 
court, before you c. any other where Udall. Hence 
Enterpri'ser, one who attempts an undertaking; 
fan adventuier. 

Enterprising (emtaxproizig ),///. a, i6ti. 
ff, prec.] That undertakes. In early use, fool- 
hardy, also scheming; now, full of enterprise. 

An enterprising foole needs little wit x6xx, A com- 
pany of e. Venetian merchants J. H. Newman. 
Hence Enterpri*»ingly adtn 
f Entertai*!!, jd. 1591, [f.next; ciF.en/re- 
den.] Entertainment -id86. 

Entertain (entoxt^m), v. [late ME. enter- 
ime, ad. F. entretenir :-««kte L. iniertmere, 
lit. *to hold or keep among'.] fx. trans. To 
hold mutually -1578. t®* To keep in a certain 
state or condition -1714, 3. To keep up, main- 
tain. Obs. or areh. 1475* t4- To keep in onc'.s 
service; to be at the charges of; to hire; to re- 
tain -177X. f 5. To support ; to provide suste- 
nance for -177 X, t6. To <lcal with; to treat 
in a (specified) manner «i66a. 7, To engage, 
keep occupied the attention of. 1 ience, to dis- 
course to 0/ something. 1598. fb. To occupy 
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(time) “1673. 8. To engage agreeably the 

attention of; to amuse. Now often ironical. 
Also refl. and absol, 1626. tg. To accommo- 
date -1721. 10. To receive as a guest; to show 

hospitality to. Also absol 1490. n. fTo give 
reception to; to receive -1710; to admit to con- 
sideration 1614; to harbour; to cherish; to 
experience 1576. f la. To encounter {rare) 
-1634. 1 1 3* To take upon oneself; to engage 
in -X719. 

3. To e. Discourse Southey, a correspondence Mil- 
man. 4. With princely wagies dyd me enterteyne 
1559. Sweet Lady, entertaine him for your Seruant 
Two Gent. ir. iv. no. 7. To entertaine him with 
hope Merry IV. ii. i. 68. b. The weary time she 
cannot e. Shaks. 8. My favourite occupations . . now 
cease to e. Lamb. xx. To e. a novel! opinion Bp. 
Hall, thoughts of Death Boyle, the Addresses of a 
Man Steele. To e resentment Langhorne, a pur- 
pose Scott. Hence Entertai*nable a. capable of 
being received into the mind. Entertai'ner, 
Entertaining (entait^mig), ppl. a. 1651. 
[f. prec.] ti. Affording sustenance {rare) 1691. 
a. Interesting; now chiefly, amusing 1697. t3. 

Hospitable {rare) 1659. 

Hence Entertal*ning«ly adv., 'ness. 
Entertainment (entsit^mment). 1531. [f. 
as prec. + -ment.] fi. The action of taking 
into service; service, employment -1662. Also 
fconcr, pay, wages --1709. fa. Support; sus- 
tenance -1761. t3. Treatment ~i66o. 4, Oc- 
cupation (of time). Now rare. 1551. 5. The 

action of occupying attention agreeably; that 
which affords interest or amusement; esp. a 
public performance of a varied character 1612. 
t6. Accommodation -1721. ty. Reception; 
manner of reception -1692. 8. The action of 

receiving a guest 1594. b. concr. Hospitable 
provision for the wants of a guest (now arch.) 
15.I.0. c. A meal ; esp. a banquet. Now 7 'are. 
1607, 9* The action of receiving, of taking into 
consideration, or of harbouring 1586. 

1, The Saxons, .desirous of intertainment to serue 
in warres Holinsiied. 3, The savage e. He met with 
in it [the_ World] Boyle. 4. L. L. L. v. i. 126. 5. 

An Oration.. to giue thevisitours intertainment 1612. 
Importunate for dramatic entertainments Emerson. 
7. Ant. ^ Cl. ni. xiii. 140. 8. Hezekiah’s e. of them 

with glapuesse 1649. b. Great deal of company, but 
poore, Pepys. Comb. Entertainment tax rgiS. 
Enterta'ke, v. [cf. F. entreprendrej] trans. 
To entertain. Spenser. 

Entertissue ; see Inter-. 
fE’ntbean, a, 1635. [f. Gr. tvOeos (see En- 
THEOs) + -AN.] Divinely inspired -1652. 
fE*ntlieasm. 1751. [f. Or. f. ^v- 

0 €o$! Entheos.] =n Enthusiasm. So fEn- 
tbea’stic, -al a. agitated by a divine energy. 
tEntbea'stically adv. 

fE'iitlieate, a. Also entheat. 1630. [ad. 

h. entheatus, f. eniheus; see next.] Possessed 
by a god -1640, 

fl{E*ntlieos, -us. 1594. [a. L. entheos^ -uSy 
Gr. iivOmj L kv + 6e6^.\ An indwelling divinity ; 
inspiration -1782. 

Entbetic (enj)e*tik), a, 1867. [ad, Gr, Iv- 
$eruc6$f f, aor. stem oflvnO^pat to put in.] 
Afed. Put in ; introduced from without. Said 
esp. of syphilitic diseases, 

EntbralT (enfr^d), v. Also in-, i57^» [f* 
En- ^ + Thrall sb. | To hold in thrall; to en- 
slave. Also now chiefly in sense ‘ to hold 
.spellbound by pleasing qualities 
lugrateful Caesar who could Rome e. Cowpkr. 7%. 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape Mids, JT. tn. 

i. i4». Hence Entbraddom (rare), the condition 
of being enthralled. Entliradler. Enthradment, 
the action of enthralling j slavery. Chiefly 

fEntMdl, 1559. [f. En-i + Thrill O 
trans. To pierce -X593. 

Enthrone (eu>r<y«*n), v. Also in-, 1606. 
[f, En- Throne. ’) i. trans. To seat on a 
throne ; esp. to net (a king# bishop, etc,) on a 
throne a.s a formal induction to oflice; to inve.st 
with regal or episcopal authority. Also/^c 
2. To set as on a throne; to exalt 1699, 

*. CThc] Bishop of Norwich was enthroned m 
F rimate 1876. There pride, enthroned in misty 
tttmvMf dwelw thm. Hence Enthronement# the 
action of enthroningi the fact of being enthroned, 
Eiithro*ni*A*tion# enthronement, var. Enthrom- 
1%0 iObs* exc, arehX 

EntHuiie v. l/S* slang. 1869, 


[f. Enthusiasm.] To make or grow enthusi- 
astic. 

Enthusiasm (en]?i«-zi,^2’m). 1603. [ad. 
late L. enthusiasmus , Gr. evBovaiaaiJLoSf f. Iv- 
Bovffia^eiVj f. kvBovaia the fact of being pos- 
sessed by a god.]^ ti. Possession by a god, 
supernatural inspiration, prophetic or poetic 
ecstasy -1807. tb. Poetical fervour -1781. 2. 

F ancied inspiration ; a conceit of divine favour 
or communication. In i8th c. often : Ill-regu- 
lated religious emotion or speculation {arch.) 
1660. 3. Rapturous intensity of feeling on be- 

half of a person, cause, etc. ; passionate eager- 
ness in any pursuit. (The current sense.) 1716. 

X. Doth he think they knew it by E. or Revelation 
from Heaven Baxter. 2. Every where the history of 
religion betrays a tendency to e. 1841, 3. E. is very 

catching, especially when it is very eloquent 1817. 

^ Enthusiast (en])iw‘zi,^st). 1609. [ad. Gr. 
hBovtnaa’T'Qs; see prec. ] f i. One who is (really 
or seemingly) possessed by a god. Also 
-1700. 2. ta. EccL Hist. One of a set of 4th c. 

heretics who laid claim to special revelations 
-1639. b. gen. One who imagines himself to 
receive special divine communications 1609. 
3. One who is full of enthusiasm (see Enthusi- 
asm 3). Occas., A visionary self-deluded per- 
son. 1764. 4. attrib. or adj. 1681. 

a. b. It is the believing those to be Miracles which : 
are not, that constitutes an E. Wesley, 3. Para- 
celsus. -an astrological e. 1793. 

Enthusiastic (en])i«-2iise*stik). 1603. [ad. 
Gr. ep&ovaiacrrtKbs", see prec,] 

A. adJ. ti. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
possession by a deity. Also jdg, -1849. ta. 
Characterized by mystical delusions in religion ; 
transf. quixotic -1775. 3- Of the nature of, 

characterized by Enthusiasm 3. 1786. 

a. tra^f. An e. contempt of interest Johnson. 3. 
E, admirers of literature Lane. Hence Enthusia*- 
stical a. (in same senses). Enthusia’stically adv. 
tB. sb. = Enthusiast i, 2 b. -1707. 
Enthymematic, -al (e.-njiirnfmEeTik, -al), 
a. 1588. [ad. Gr. evBv/jLr)fjLariK 6 s (see next).] 
Of, pertaining to, or containing, anenthymeme; 
consisting of enthymemes. 

Enthymeme (e*n]jimfm), 1588. [ad. L. 
enthyme^na (also used), a. Gr., f. kvBv^UaBai^ 
f. hv -1- Bv}x 6 s mind.] fi. Rhet. An argument 
based on probable premisses, as dist. from a 
demonstration -1841. 2. Logic. A syllogism 

with one premiss unexpressed; as, Cogito.ergo 
sum. (A misapprehension of ' imperfect syllo- 
gism ’ applied to i.) 1588, 

fa, The common form of Argumentation is E., which 
consists of but two propositions Bowen. 

Entice (entoi's), v. ME. [a. OF. enticier, 
enticher ; perh. f. (ult.) L. in-> (see In-) + iitio 
brand, in sense ‘ to add fuel to (a fire) ' ; cf. 
AtTice, and Tice.] ti. trans. To stir up, 
instigate -1628. 2. To allure, attract by the 

hope of pleasure or profit ; esp. to allure insidi- 
ously or adroitly. Also absol, ME. 
a. My son, if sinners e. thee, consent thou not Prov. 

1. 10. Beer mingled with Honey, to e. the Wasps 
Evelyn. Hence fEnti’ceable a. seductive. En- 
ti’cer, Enti*cing/iJ4«. alluring. Eiiti*cingly«<^iE/. 

Enticement (entorsment). ME. [a. OF. ; 
see prec. and -ment.] ti. Incitement ; concr. 
that which incites -1587. 2. The action of 

alluring or attracting; attractive quality; concr. 
a means or method of enticing ; an allurement 
1549. 

a. What inticement is there in common profane 
Swearing Bentley. 

Entier, Entierty, obs. ff. Entire, etc. 
Entify (emtifoi), 1882. 
crude form of L. ENS+-Fy.] To make into an 
entity, attribute objective existence to, Plence 
Entiflca'tion. 

Entire (entoi’u). ME. [a. OF, entier :—L. 
integrum» f, not -^^tag- root of tangere to 
touch.] 

A. adj. I. X. Whole; with no part excepted. 

2, Complete; fperfectME. tb. Applied about 
172a to ' porter ' -X839. 3. Thorough, total M E. 

fb. Of persons : wholly devoted ; unreserved 

-1718. 4. Unbroken, intact; undiminished 

1601. b, spec. Not castrated 1^4. c. Of per- 
sons? Not fatigued, fresh. [So L, integer 
{arch.) x$go. 5. Of one piece; continuous; in 


Bot., etc. without notches or indentations 1590. 
fe. Homogeneous ; unmixed -1699. 

I. A day e. Milt. The e. Creation Wesley. Phr. 
B. tenancy (Law) ; a sole possession in one man, E. 
control of a business {mod.), z. An e. farm 1804. 3. 

E. liberty of conscience Macaulay. b. It is best to 
be courteous to all; e. with few Bp. Hall. 4. With 
all the Fortifications e. 1727. Apprehension, Memory, 
Reason, all e. Butler. 5. Of one entyre and perfect 
Chrysolite 0 th. v. ii. 144. Last segment of the ab- 
domen e. or notched Stark. Phr. Panh e. (Mil.) : 
i. e. forming an unbroken body, 
n. f I. Morally whole, blameless -1779. ta. 
Of integrity ; honest, upright -1707. ts. Of 
feelings, etc. ; Unfeigned, sincere -1716. t4. 

? Inward. Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. st. 48. 

[ IB, sb, I. The whole. Now 1597. 2. En- 
tirety 1622. 3. An entire horse 1881. 4. Short 
i for entire beer\ see A. I. 2 b. 1825. 

I Hence Enti'rely adv. in an e. state or manner. 

I Enti*reness, the quality, state, or condition of 
being e. 

Entirety (entoisuti). 1548. [ad. AF. en- 
fiertie, OF. entiereti : — L. infegrifaiemt f. in- 
teger] see prec.] 1. The state or condition of 
being entire ; in Law, the entire and undivided 
possession of an estate. 2. The whole ; the 
sum total 1856. 

I. The Christian Church taken in its e. Robertson. 
They shall not haue the land by entierties, but by 
moities ioyntly Sir H. Finch. 

Entitative (emtititiv), 1600. [ad. med.L. 
entitativus, f. entiiatem; see Entity.] 1. Per- 
taining to the mere existence of anything. 2. 
Having real existence 1862. Hence Emtita- 
tively adv. 

Entitle (entoi'tT), v. ME. [a. KY.eniitler, 
OF. entituler, mod.F. intituler, f. (ult.) L, in 
+ titulus.'] 

I. I. trans. To furnish with a heading, name, 
or designation (see Title i 3 .). tb. To ascribe 
to an author -1724. 2. To speak of by a title 

or designation ME. fs.To write down under 
titles or headings -1582. 

I. I will intitle this boke the Golden boke Ld. 
Berners, b. A booke, entitled to sainct Augustine 
Cranmer. 

n. I. To furnish with a title to an estate. 
Hence gen. to give a rightful claim to anything. 
1468. ta. To regard as having a title to some- 
thing, or as being the agent, cause, or subject 
of anything -1690. tb. To impute (something) 
to -166.5. 

t. Entitled to any timber felled by the tenant for 
life Cruise. Entitled to__ complain of neglect Hr. 
Martineau. a. b. Intitling the Opinion of Inten- 
tional Species to Aristotle Gianvill. 

Entitule, obs. var. of Intitule v, {arch.). 
Entity (emtiti). 1596. [ad. late L. entita- 
tern, f, ens, entis] see Ens.] i . Being, existence, 
as opp. to non-existence; the existence, as dist. 
from the qualities or relations, of anything, a- 
That which makes a thing what it is ; essence, 
essential nature 1643. 3. concr. An Ens, as 

dist. from a function, attribute, relation, etc, 
1628. 4. ‘ Being ' generally 1604. 

X. Both Night and Coldnesse..have reall entitle H, 
More, 3. An ideal E., like the Utopia Bolingbroke. 
Ento- (emto), prefix (bef. a vowel usually 
ent-), repr. Gr. kvrbs within, inside : as m 
Emtoblast [Gr. fiXaarbs sprout], the nucleolus 
of a cell. Entocumeiform a, [see Cuneiform], 
the innermost of the three cuneiform bones. 
Emtocyst [see Cyst], ‘ the inner layer of the 
cuticular envelope of the Polyzoa' {Syd. Soc. 
Lex,). Emtoderm [Gr. Bepfia], the outer layer 
of the blastoderm, also called hypoblast. Ento- 
ga'stric a. [see Gastric], pertaining to the 
interior of the gastric cavity. Entoglo’ssal a. 
[Gr. 7Ao)cr<ra + -AL], a term applied to one of 
the bones of the hyoidean arch in some fishes, 
which supports the tongue. Entometatarse 
[mod.L. metatarsus)^ the bones between the 
tarsus and the toes. Emtoperi’pheral a. [ see 
Peripheral], a term applied to feelings ini- 
tiated within the body, as hunger, Emtophyte 
1 Gr. (jivr 6 u\ a plant growing within the sub- 
stance of other plants or animals ; hence Ento- 
p]hytic<z. Entopro*ctous [Gr. ir/xwxT^sanusJ, 
belonging to the lintoprocta, a class of Polyzoai 
In which the anus lies within the circle of tenta- 
cles. Entopte*rygoi 4 a. (see Pterygoid], 

‘ an oblong and thin bone attached to the inner 
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border of the palatine and pterygoid’ (Gunther). 
Ento'ptic <2. [see Optic], relating to the appear- 
ance of the different internal structures of the 
eye ; hence Ento'ptics s^. EntosteTnal a. [see 
Sternal], pertaining to the entostemum or 
median piece of the breastbone, very largely 
developed in birds. Ento*tic a, [see Otic], 
pertaining to or occurnng in the inner ear. 
E:ntotympa'mc a. [see Tympanic], situated 
within the tympanum. 

Entoil (entoi'l), v, arch. 1621. [f. En- ^ 
+ Toil To bring into toils or snares ; to 
entrap. Chiefly fig. 

So mused awhile, entoyled in woofed fantasies 
Keats. 

Entomb (entw’m), v. 1576. [a. OF. en- 
toumber, mod. entomber, f. en'^t 07 nbe?\ 1. To 
place in, or as in, a tomb ; to bury, a. To serve 
as a tomb for [lit, and jig.) 1631. Hence En- 
to’mbment, the action of entombing. 

Entomic (entp*mik), a, 1862. [f. Gr. tvTOjxa 
insects -I- -ic.] Of or pertaining to insects. So 
Ento’mical. (Diets.) 

Entomo* (entomp*-, entp*m<Jr-, emtdmi?-'), 
comb. f. Gr. hrojxo^ adj. ‘ cut up in neut. pi. 
'insects see Insect. 

Entomo'genous a. [Gr, -7€z/37y + -OUS], Boi. 
having its growth in the body of insects. Ento‘- 
moHte [Gr. Ai0oy], Geol. a fossil insect. Ento* 
mo’meter [Gr. yL^Tpov], an instrument for 
measuring insects. Entomo'phagan [Gr. <pa- 
Yf<V’ + -AN], ZooL one of the Entomophaga or 
insect-eaters — ^in mammals, a division of the 
Marsupiatra, in insects of the Hymenoptera. 
Entomo’pliagous a. [Gr. (payetv + -ous], insect- 
eating. Entomo’philous a. [Gr. (pikos + -ous], 
Bot. used of plants m which fertilization is ef- 
fected through the agency of insects. Entomo*- 
stracan a. [Gr. ^arpaKov shell + -an], ZooL, 
etc. of or belonging to the Entomostraca , one 
of the orders of the Crustacea \ also as sb. 
So Entomo'stracous a. Entomo'tomy [Gr. 
-TOftta], ZooL the science of the dissection of 
insects ; hence Entomo'tomist, one who dis- 
sects insects. 

Entomoid (e-ntomoid), a. 1835. [f. as 

prec. -h -oiD,] Insect-like. Also qtiasi-j^. 
Entomology (entompdod^i). 1766. [ad. F. 
entomologie. f. (ult.) Entomo- -f- Gr. Koyia (see 
-logy).] That branch of natural history which 
deals with insects. 

Hence E-ntomolo*gical a. of or pertaining to 
e. or insects. Entomologist, one who studies 
e. Entomodogizse v. to study e. ; to collect 
specimens, or observe the habits, of insects. 
Entone (ent<fu-n), z;. 1485. [n, F. entouner.] 
« Intone. 

Entonic (entpmik), a. [f. Gr. (vrovos 
strained 4- -IC.] Med. ‘ Having exaggerated ac- 
tion, or great tension ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
fEntoTtill, 1629. [ad. F. entortiller^ f. 
eti-vtortiller to twist, ad. late L. tortillare, f. 
(ult.) L. torguere.'] To entwine, coil -1653. 
Hence f Entortilla’tlon, the action of twisting. 
Entostboblast (entp*s>pblast). 1884. [f. 
Gr. ^vTocrffc-f-BLAST.] A granule within the 
nucleolus of a nucleated cell. 

Entour, v. 1623. [ad. F. entourer.] di. 
To surround (with a halo or the like) -1653. 
a. Ber. Said {^npa. pple.) of a shield decorated 
with branches 1847. 

II Entourage (ahtwra-s). 183a. [Fr, ; f, (ult.) 
en m'^tour circuit.] Surroundings, environ- 
ment; esp. the set of persons who are in atten- 
dance on a superior. 

The e. which surrounded Elizabeth Froude. 

Entozoon (ent^zJu-^n), 1834. [f, Ento- + 
Gr. animal.] ZooL A parasitic animal 
that lives within another. Also aitrih. In pL 
exitozo*ft» an artificial class of animals, taking 
their name merely from their mode of existence. 
Also Entofo’iU a. of or pertaining to the 
Entotoa\ also, caused by the presence 
toa. So Entozo'ic a. Emtozoolo'gicaHy adv. 
yirJth reference to entozoology. Emtozoodogiet. 
Entwoodogy, that part of zoology which treats 
of the Bnioxoa. 

HRite’acte (aitrakt), 1863. [Fr., f. tntrt + 
aefe.^ a. The interval between two acts of a 


play, b. A dance, piece of music, etc. per- 
formed between the acts. 
tl|Entra*da. i6i8. [Sp. entrada.'] Income, 
revenue -1654. 

Entrail (erntr^il), Chiefly in pi. ME. 
[a. OF. enirazlle =; Pr. intralia late L. in- 
tyalia, neut. pi. of ^intralis inward, f. hiter 
see Interior. Cf. L. interanea entrails ] tr 
collect, sing. The intestines or internal parts 
-1652. a. sing. An internal organ; =L. viscus 
i4?3* 3. pL The internal parts of man or other 
animals ; spec, the bowels, the intestines ME. 
t4. iransf. = ' heart ‘ soul ’ -1790. 5. The 

inner parts of anything. Now rare. 1490. 

4. In her entrayles all malice was enclosed Lydg. 
5. The other entralles of the earth ; as Pitch, Chalke, 
lyme Fulbecke. To look into the entrals of this 
Sacrament 1655. 

fEntraid, sb.^ [f. next.] The action of En- 
trail V. ; a coil. Spenser. 
fEntraid, v. isn* [ad. OF. entreilUer, f. 
en- + treille trellis- work.] trans. To entwine, 
interlace -1736. 

Entrain (entri^i-n), v.f 1568. [ad. F. en- 
tratner, f. en- (L. inde) away + trainer to drag.] 
trans. To drag away with or after oneself. Now 
rare. Also \fig. 

Yeares entraine me if they please, but backward 
Florio. 

Entrabn, v 2 1881. [f. En -1 + Train sb.} 
To put into or board a railway-train. 
Entrammel (entrse*mel), S'. 1598. [f. En-^ 
+ Trammel.] To put into trammels ; to en- 
tangle, fetter. 

Entrance (emtrans), sb. 1526. [a . OF., f 
entrer to enter; see -anCE.] i. The action of 
coming or going in ; the coming (of an actor) 
upon the stage 1600. b. fig. 1526. c. Short 
for entrance money i68x. 2. Power, right, or 

opportunity of entering [lit. and fig.) 1576. fa. 
The beginning or commencement; the first part 
-1765, 4. concr. A door, gate, avenue, passage, 
etc. for entering. Also, the point at which any- 
thing enters or is entered. 1535. 5* Naut, The 

part of a ship that comes first (in the water) ; 

‘ the bow of a vessel, or form of the fore-body 
under the load-water line * (Smyth) 1781. t6. 

The action of entering in a record ; an entry 
-i6ao. 7. attrib., as entrance-hall, etc. 1681. 

I. The e. of the Royal party 1839. They haue their 
Exits and their Entrances A.Y.L. n. vii. 141. b. 
Before they made an e. upon more solemn debates 
Clarendon, a. Free e. and safe egress Lytton, 3. 
At the E. of the Spring Evelyn. 4. The e. of a tent 
Shaks., of a harbour 1849. 

Entrance (entmms), v. 1593. [f. En-I + 
Trance.] I. trans. To throw into a trance 
1608. 2. To put ‘ out of oneself’ ; to overpower 

with delight, fear, etc. 1598 ; to carry away in 
or as in a trance {from, to) 1593. 

I. Angel Forms, who lay intrans\ Milt. P. L. i. 
301. a. So stand the Sea-men . . Entraunch’d with 
what this man of God recited Quarles. Hence En- 
tra-ncedly adv. Entramcement, the action of 
entrancing ; entranced state. Entramcing ppl, a. 
transporting, Eutramcingly adv. 

Entrant (e-ntiant), 1635. Sja.F. e7ttrant, 
pr. pple. of entrer, cf. INTRANT.] 

A. sb. One who or that which enters (see 
Enter v.). Also fig. 

B. adj. That enters 1640. 

Entrap (entrm-p), v. 1534, [ad. OF. en- 
traper, entrapper, f. en-’^trappe Trap.] i. 
trans. To catch in or as in a trap; to bring un- 
awares into difficulties or dangers ; to beguile 
[to, into). 2. To involve in contradictions 161 1. 

X. Toe. the wild elephant Goldsm. Manud..wa.s 
..intrapped in the straights of Cilichu and his Army 
miserably cut off Wanley. Hence Entra'pment. 
Entra'pper. Exitra'ppingly adv. so as to e. 

Entreasure (entre*,3iuj), z/, 1597. [f. En-1 
^Treasure v.] x. To store up in or as in a 
treasury. t2. To stock with treasure. Chapman. 
tEntrea*t, sb. 1485. [f. next,] Entreaty, 
supplication -1650. 

Entreat (entrJt), v. Also in- (arch.) ME. 
[ad, OF. entraiier, f. en- (see En-^) + traiter to 
Treat.] 

I. I. To treat (a person, etc.) in a (specified) 
way. Obs. or arch. t2. To handle -loSt. t3. 
intr. To treat of or upon --1681. ^4. intr. To 
treat with a person ; of, occas. about, for*, also 
simply -1603. 


1. Their authors . . spitefully entreated as mono- 
maniacs 1864. 4. To intreat with him of peace 

Knolles. 

n. ti. intr. To plead for-xZiZ. a. trans. 
To ask earnestly for; chiefly with clause as obj. 
1600. 3. To request earnestly; to beseech, im- 
plore 1502. *[4. To prevail on by supplication 

or solicitation; to persuade by pleading. Also, 
to induce. -1638. 

I. The prisoners entreated for their release Jas. 
Mill. 2. To e. of the gods what they will not give 
1878. 3. I e. my reader to think Berkeley. 4. God 
was intreated and Moses prevailed 1638. 

Hence tEntrea’table, intrea’table a. that can 
be handled ; manageable ; placable. Entrea’tabla- 
ness. fEntrea'tance, also in-, treatment; Inter- 
cession. fEntrea’ter. tEntrea’tful {rare), sup- 
plicating. Entrea'tingly adv. tEntrea'tive a. 
of the nature of, or characterized by, entreaty. En- 
trea*tment (now arch,), treatment; fuegotiation ; 
fconversation. 

Entreaty (entrJ-ti). 1523. [f. Entreat v.] 
1 1. Treatment; handling; management -1670. 
+2. Negotiation -1607. 3, Earnest request, 

solicitation, supplication 1573. 

^ The poore vseth intreaties Prov. xviii. 23. 

II Entrechat (antr’Ja). 1775. [Fr., ad. It. 
(capriola) intrecciata a complicated caper.] A 
feat in dancing, in which the dancer leaps from 
the ground and strikes the heels together a 
number of times. 

llEntrde (ahtre). 1782. [Fr.] i. The action 
or manner of entering; also, privilege of en- 
trance; admission. 2. Cookery. A made dish, 
served before *he joint 1850. 3, Mus. * The 

opening piece (after the overture) of an opera 
or ballet ’ (Grove). 

j-E*ntremess. ME. \y..OFx.ent 7 'enih(ysxo^.F. 
entrezneis), f, epitre + mis (mod.F, mets) : — L. 
missum something placed.] Something served 
between the courses of a banquet --1708, 
llEntremets (ahtr’m^). pi. 1475. [mod.F. ; 
see prec.] i. Side dishes. 2. Antiq, A .spec- 
tacular interlude between the courses of a 
banquet 1863. 

Entrench, in- (en-,intre*nj). 1555. [f.EN-i, 
In- + Trench sb. and v. In recent use entrench 
is favoured.] i. Mil. To place within a trench ; 
to surround, or fortify with trenches. Also 
transf, and fig. fa. To make by cutting --1601. 
3. intr. To encroach or trespass ; to 'rRENCn, 
q. V. Now ri3!r6’. 1633. 

I. Here he found the enemy strongly entrenched 
Burke, fig. Entrenched within tradition, cu.stom, 
authority, and law Bkrkklky. 2. All's Well ii, 1.45. 

,. To e. upon the privileges of parliament 1831. 

Entrenchment, in- (en-, intre-iijm^nt). 
1590. |f, prcc. +-MENT.] I. The action of 
entrenching (Diets.) ; concr. a line of trenches, 
a post fortified by trenches ; loosely, a fortifica- 
tion. ta. Encroachment, intrusion -1694, 

X. The sand regiment .. cat ried the e. with the 
bayonet Wellington, x An c. upon their Preroga- 
tive Sklden. 

II Entrepot (aiUr’p^). 1721. [Fr. ; Lh. inter 
+ posit twi neut. pa. piile. of ponereL] x. T(‘.m- 
porary deposit of goods, etc. ; chiefly concr. a 
storehouse, depot. Also fig. 2. A commercial 
centre; a place to which goods are brought for 
distribution. Also attrib., as in entrepdt-irade. 
1758, 3. A mart or place where goods are de- 
posited, free of duty, for exportation. 

11 Entrepreneur (aiitFprpndr). 1878, [“Fr.,f. 
entreprendre to undertake. ] a. The director or 
manager of a public musical institution, b. 
One who gels up entertainments, c, Pol. Mcim. 
A contractor acting as intermediary between 
capital and labour iSSf?. 

]lEntreso^emtMapl, I'k afiirVI-)* [Fr,; 
f, entre-^sol the ground.] A low .story placed 
between the ground floor and the first floor of 
a building; a mezzanine, 
f Entri’ke, v. ME. [a. OF. entriquer (ult.) 
L, intricare, f. in^-irUse quirks, tricks. Cf. 
INTIUCATE, Intrigue,] 1. To ensnare, be- 
guile -1545. 2. To complicate -1549. 
■'Entrochti»(e*ntr^k3^s). PlentrochL 1676* 
'mod.L., f, Gr. kr •rrpoxbf wheel, ] PalmnL 
A name for the wheel-Iike plnte.s of which cer- 
tain crinoids are composed. Hence EmtrocbAl 
a. pertaining to, or containing, entrochi, var, 
Emtrochite. (Diets.) 

■ Entropion, entropium (entriJvpVn, -Dm). 
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1875. Gt. hvrpoTTTif f. kv H- Tp€ir€iy 

to turn.J Path. Introversion of the eyelids. 
Entropy (e*ntr<^pi). 1868. [f, Gr. rpoTti] 
transformation, after Energy. First proposed 
by Clausius (1865) in sense ' transformation- 
contents ' of a system.] Physics. The name 
given to one of the quantitative elements which 
determine the thermodynamic condition of a 
portion of matter, 

A portion of matter at uniform temperature retains 
its entropy unchanged so long as no heat passes to or 
from it, but If it receives a quantity of heat without 
change of temperature, the entropy is increased by 
an amount equal to the ratio of the mechanical equi- 
valent of the quantity of the heat to the absolute 
measure of the temperature on the thermodynamic 
scale. The entropy of a system , , is always increased 
by any transport of heat within the system ; hence 
‘ the entropy of the universe tends to a maximum ' 
(Clausius). 

Entrust, in- (en-, intr2?’st), v. 1602. [f. 

En- ^ + Trust sb. The form intrust is obso- 
lescent.] I. trans. To invest with a trust; to 
commission or employ (a person) in a manner 
implying confidence. a. To confide the care 
or disposal of to, ’\with 1618. 

X. Those entrusted in the fleete to inform us Pepys. 
To e. new universities with power to confer degrees 
M. Arnold. z. To e. an errand to a boy De Foe, 
one’s safety to a boat {mod.). Hence Entru’St- 
ment, the action of entrusting; the fact of being en- 
trusted ; fthat with which one is entrusted. 

Entry (cntri). [ME. enlrei^e^ a. F. entrk 
; — late L. intrata, f. intrare (F. entrer) to 
Enter.] i. The action of coming or going in 
or into ; the coming (of an actor) upon the stage. 
Also transf. and Jig. a. Law. a. The actual 
taking possession of lands and tenements, by 
entering or setting foot on the same 1491. b. 
An act essential to complete the offence of 
burglary 1769. 3. fa, A dance introduced be- 

tween the parts of an entertainment -1675, b. 
Mus . ~ Entree 3. 1728. t4. = Entrance 

2. -1615. 5. co7icr. That by which entrance is 

made ; a door, a gate ; a passage ; the mouth 
(of a river) . Also Jig. ME. b. transf. A passage 
common to two or more houses; an alley (now 
dial.)) also, tan avenue ME. 6. The action 
of entering something in a list, record, account- 
book, etc. Also concr. that which is so entered. 
1553* 1^* The list of competitors entering (for 

a race, etc.) 188^. c. The entering at the 
custom-house of the nature and quantity of 
goods in a ship’s cargo 1692. 7 . attrib., as in 

mtry-clerk, etc. 1471. 

t. Since our e. into the ice Kane. jdg-. To find e. 
into the mind Chalmers. 4. Free entree, egresse, 
and regresse xS74' S* At the entrie of which riuer he 
stayed his course Hakluyt, 6, A notary made an e. 
of this act Bacon, l^hr. Double E . ; the method, of 
bookkeeping in which every item^ is entered twice, 
oacc to the credit of one account in the ledger, and 
once to the debit of another. Singh E . : the method 
in which each item (as a general rule) is entered only 
in one account. c. Phr. Port ofe.i the port at 
which imported goods arc entered. 
fEntU’ue, v. ME, 1 var. of Entonk, q. v.] 
I. tnms. To intone. Also absoL -1627. 2. 

To bring into tunc -1530. Hence tEntu'ne .^b. 
tune; melody {ran). 

Entwine, in- (en-, intwoin), v. 1597, [f. 
KN-b In- d- T wine t/.] i. trans . To twine, 
twist, or wrcatlic together or round 1616 ; to 
form by twining 1700. Also iutr. for nj. Also 
hg, a. To cla.sp; to enfold, embrace. Also 
fig. 1633, 

*. Intwii:io..the fiesh-Uka CoUimbine With Pinckes 
W, Brownk. For him may X^ive tho myrtle wreath 
«, f.ANDoi. Heuco Entwiiioment* 

Entwist, in- (en-, initwi’st), v. 1590. [f. 
EN-b In- + Twist To clasp with, or form 
into, a twist; to twist in with. 
tEntwH(e, v. 1542, [Altered f. Atwite ; 
cf. Twit.] To twit or twit with -1608, 
Enucleate (/nlS’klb^it), v. 1548. ff. L 
emckaht muckarit t t-^nnehus kernel.] x- 
Jig. To extract the kernel from; to lay open, 
clear, explain. »* Surg* I'o extract (a tumour, 
etc.) from its capsule. Also akoL 1S78. ^ 
t. Kiiuckating th« which underlbi « difficult 
cowtructSoft 1859. 

Enucleation (fctoklltli'Jan). 1650. [f. I 
mudmre.] *. The action of enucleation; un- 
folding, explanation. % Swrg. The ihelling 
out of a tumour, etc. from its capsule 1874. 


In- 


Enula campana; see Elecampane. 
Enumerable, Enumerate, erron. £ 

NUMERABLE, InNUMERATE. 

tEnu-merate, pa. pple. 1646. [ad. L. enu- 
meratus; see next.] = Enumerated -1711. 
Enumerate (mi 27 *merfiit), v. 1647. [f. L. 
enu?nerai-, enumerare, f. e+numerare to count.] 
trans. To count, ascertain the number of; more 
usually, to mention separately, as if for counting ; 
to specify as in a catalogue or list. j 

The priest pardons no sins but those which are 
enumerated Jer. Taylor. The enumerated popula- ! 
tion of London.. was 3,251,804 Census iSyi. Hence 
Enivmerative a. that enumerates ; concerned with 
enumeration. Emi'merator, one who enumerates. 

Enumeration (ihifil mer^i’Jon). 1551. [a. 
F., ad. L. enumerationem\ see prec.] i. The 
action of ascertaining the number of something; 
esp. a census 1577. a. The action of specifying 
seriatim ; concr. a catalogue, list 1551. 3. Rhet. 
tr. L. enumeratio : A recapitulation, in the 
peroration, of the heads of an argument. ^ 
a. The e. of these circumstances is not to restrict the 
generality of the enactment Ld. St. Leonards. 

Enunciable (iho-nfiabT), a. 1652. [f. L. 
mztntiare\ see next.] That admits of being 
enunciated. 

Enunciate (^nx?*njii£it), v. 1623. [f. L. 
enuntiat-, ppl. stem of emtntiare» f. e-^-nuntius 
messenger.] i. trans. To give definite expres- 
sion to (a proposition, etc.). a. = Enounce 
2. 1864. 3. == Enounce 3. 1759. 

I. The dogmas enunciated in the Lambeth articles 
1853. 3* Each enunciates with a human tone 1759. 

Plence Enumciative a. that serves to e. declara- 
tory; pertaining to vocal utterance. Emi'nciatively 
adv. Enumciator, one who or that which enunci- 
ates. tEnu*nciatory a. enunciative. 

Enure (eniu».i), v. 1489, [f. En -1 + Ure, 
a. OF. (Buvre operation. Now repl. by Inure, 
exc. in sense 3.] fi. = Inure v. 2. -1612. 2. 
= Inure v. 1. 1489. 3. intr. Chiefly Law. To 
come into operation; to have effect; to be 
available ; to be applied (to the use of) 1607. 

а. Troops enured to toil Addison. 3. The dignity 
enures only^ to the grantee for life Blackstone. 

Ij Enuresis (eniurrsis). 1800. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
kvovp^Lv to urinate in.j Path, Incontinence of 
urine. 

tEnva*ssal, 27. 1605. [f. En-i + Vassal.] 
trans. To make a vassal of. Also jjg, -1660. 
Plence fEnva'ssalage b^are). 
fEnvau-lt, 27. 1523. [f. En-X + Vault j<5.] 
To arch over; also, to entomb -1745. 
Enveigle ; see In-. 

Enveil (envM), z'. 1555. [f. En-X + Veil 
sb.'\ To cover with, or as with, a veil. 
Envelop (envedop), 27. ME. [a, OF. efi- 
volupertenveloper{uiod.F. envelopper), f. tf»-(see 
En- I) + ^volup-'f "^velop-, of unkn. origin. J i, 
trans. To wrap up in, or as in a garment, etc. ; j 
to serve as a wrapping or case for 1595* Also 
Vfig. 3. To wrap, surround on all sides. Const. 
in, with. Also fig. X474. b. Mil. To effect the 
surrounding of (the enemy). t3* catachr. To 
line. Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 4. 

x. Envoliped in synne Chaucer, in cotton Lyell, 
by the earth 1870. a. A cloud of smoke envelops 
either host Dryden. Invcllopcd in vapours 1762. 
Envelope (emveb«p,afivTt7p), sb. i707.^^ad. 
F. enveloppe, f. envelopper\ see prec.] i. That 
in which anything is enveloped ; ‘ a wrapper, 
integument, covering ' (J.) 1715. Alsoyf^. 2. 
spec. The cover of a letter 1714. 3* The 

calyx or the corolla, or both together 1830. 4. 
Astron. The nebulous covering of the head of 
a comet, the coma 1830. 5. Fortif. * A work 

of earth, sometimes in form of a single parapet, 
and at others like a small rampart ’ (Stocqueler). 

б. Math. The locus of the ultimate intersections 
of consecutive curves in a system of curves 1871. 

Envelopment (enve'bpmSnt'). 1763. [f. 
Ii:NVEi40P V. +-MENT.1 The action of envelop- 
ing; the state of being enveloped ; Conor, a 
covering, wrapper. Also/g. 

Envenom (envemom), 27. [ME. envmimen^ 
ad, OF, emmhner, f. (see En-^) + OF. 
vmim (mod, vmii^ t— E. vmmum poison.] 
tx. trans. To poison by contact, bite, inocula- 
tion, etc. Also absol -1725* »• To put venom 
or poison on ; to taint with poison ; to render 
noxious M E, b. To infuse venom or bitterness 


into; to embitter, make virulent 1533. 3* fig' 

To corrupt, vitiate ME. 

X. A Toad may envenome outwardly 1665. a. To 

e. arrowes Eden. To e. thoughtes Grafton, a crime 
1658, hatred Mill. 3. A universall tetter of impurity 
had invenom’d every part Milton. 

Envemomed, pj>l. a. ME. [f. prec.] i. 
tCharged with venom ; smeared with venom , 
poisoned -1810. 3. Jig. Virulent, malignant, 

embittered ME. 

As when Alcldes . . felt th* envenom’d robe Milt. 

fEnve^nomotis, a. ME. [ad. OF. enveni- 

mens.] Poisonous -1624. 

fEnveTmeil, v. ?ME. \z.d.OY .envermeilUr , 

f. en- (see En-^) '^vermeil', see Vermeil.] 
trans. To tinge as with vermilion , to make 
ruddy -1822. 

Enviable (emviab’l), 1602. [See - able.] 
That is to be envied. 

An e. mediocrity of fortune Carew, Hence E’n- 
viableness. Emviably adv. 

Envier (e-nvi9j). 1509. [f,ENVY27 . + -er 1.] 
One who envies. 

Never bride had fewer enviers 1762. 

Envigor, var. Invigour 27. 
fEnvi*ned, ppl. a. [ad, F. envini.'\ Stored 
with wine. Chaucer, 

Envious (e-nvias), ME. envious^ 

OF. envieus (mod.F. envieux) : — L. invidiosiis, 
f. invidia Envy.]' i. Full of envy, affected or 
actuated by envy; vexed at the good fortune 
or qualities of another. Const, \agatnst, ^at, 
of, \to with sb. or inf. ts. Full of ill-will ; 
malicious -1713. t3. Full of emulation -1821. 

f 4. Grudging, excessively careful -1667. ts* 
Invidious; odious -1640. fG. Enviable -1665. 

I. Neither be thou enuious at the wicked Prov. 
xxiv. 19. E. of my diamond Lytton. The e. who 
but breathe in others’ pam Byron. 3. Foremost in 
the e. race Keats, 4. No men are so e. of their 
health Jer. Taylor. 6. So e. a place Pepys. Hence 
Emviously adv. Emviousness. 

Environ, sb. Obs. in sing. ME. [a. OF. 
sing. e 7 Wtro 7 i (subseq. a. mod.F. pi. e 7 imrons), 
f. the adv.] ti. sing. Compass, circuit. Only 
in ME. 3. In mod. Eng. pi. Environs (en- 
vsiTSnz, emvirsnz). The outskirts, surrounding 
districts, of a town 1665. 

a. London and its Environs Evelyn. Hence En- 
viTonage {rare), surroundings. EnviTonal a. 
arising from relations to the environment. 

Environ (envsi'ran), v. ME. [a. F. envi- 

ronner, f. e 7 iviro 7 i round about; see next.] i. 
trans. To form a ring round, surround, en- 
circle; to beset ; to beleaguer. PMoJig. of cir- 
cumstances, dangers, etc. 3. To envelop, en- 
close ME. ta. To go round in a circle -1647. 

I. Hands environed by the sea Gouge. (Colonel 
Pride, .had environed the house with two regiments 
I-IuME. Jig. What Perils do inviron The Man that 
meddles with cold Iron Butler Hud. 1. iii. i, a. 
Gravely-gladsome light environed them Landor. 

fEnviTon. ME, [a. F. environ., f. enj’ OF. 
^viron circuit, related to virer to Veer.] 

A. adv. Round about; in the neighbourhood 
-1600. 

B. p 7 ‘ep. Round, about -1450. 

Environment (envaiTsnment). 1603. [f. 

Environ v. + -ment.] i. The action of en- 
vironing ; the state of being environed. 3. 
That which environs; esp. the conditions or in- 
fluences under which any person or thing lives 
or is developed 1827. 

a. In such an element with such an e. of circum- 
stances Carlyle. The organism is continually adapted 
to its e. 1874. 

Environs ; see Environ sb. 

Envisage (envi’zed^), v. 1820. [a. F. en- 
visager, f. en- (see En- ^) + visage face.T i . trasis. 
To look in the face of; also fig. 2. To set be- 
fore the mind’s eye; to contemplate 1837. 

X. To e. circumstance, all calm ICbats. a. From 
the very dawn of existence the infant must e. self 
McCosn. Hence Erxvi’sagement, envisaging, 
i'Envolume (env^-lii^m), v. rare. 1632. [f. 
Kn- X 4- Volume. J To form into, or incorporate 
with, a volume. 

Envolitpe(n, obs. i. Envelope v. 

Envoy (enwoi), sbJ Also (in Fr. form) 
r envoi. MK. [a. 01^. (mod.F, 

i OF. envoiier (mod, envom^) to send, f, en voie 
on the way.] The action of sending forth a 
poem; hence, a dedication, postscript, Now 
chiefly the short concluding stanza of a poem 
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written in certain metrical forms {arcA,), Also 
^transf, 2. The action of dispatching a mes- 
senger or parcel; hence, a mission, errand 
(arch.) 1795. 

Envoy (e*nvoi),j 3.2 1666. [an altered form 
of F. mvoyi (previously used unchanged).] i. 
A public minister sent by one sovereign or 
government to another for the transaction of 
diplomatic business. Now esp. a minister pleni- 
potentiary, ranking below an ambassador, and 
above a ‘charg6 d’affaires 2. An agent, com- 
missioner, deputy, messenger, representative 
1696, Hence Emvoyship, the office, position, 
or function of an e. 

Envy (e*nvi), sb. [ME, a. F. -L. 
invidia, f. mvzdus, related to invidere to look 
upon (in a bad sense), f. in + videre.l fi. Ill- 
will, malice, enmity -1707. b, as tr. L. invidia : 
Odium, unpopularity -1679. t2. Harm, mis- 

chief -1460. 3. Mortification and ill-will occa- 
sioned by the contemplation of another’s 
superior advantages ME. ; concr, the object of 
envy 1836. 4. fa. Emulation -X635, b, A 

longing for another’s advantages 1723. -f 5. 
Desire ; enthusiasm -1607. 

I. No lawful meanes can carrie me Out of enuies 
reach Merck. V, iv. i. 10. 3. E. . . es joye of o]?er 

mens harme and sorowe of oper mens welefare 1440. 
AlL.saue only hee, Did that they did, in enuy of 
great Caesar JuL C. v. v. 70. Enuie striketh most 
spitefully at the fairest A.V. TransL Pref. 2. The 
little envies of them [women] to one another Dryden. 
4. b. Your success excites my e. {mod.). 

Envy (emvi), 2^.1 ME. [ad. 'F.enmen—m&d. 
L. invidiare, f. L. invidia Envy The stress 
^nvai •) still survives dial . , esp. in Sc.] i . irans. 
To feel envy at the superior advantages of ; to 
regard with discontent another’s possession of 
(some superior advantage). Also in more 
neutral sense : To wish oneself on a level with 
(another) in some respect, or possessed of (some- 
thing which another has). t2. To feel a grudge 
against -1630. t3* trans. To begrudge ; to 

treat grudgingly. Also absol. -1770. t4. i-ntr. 
To have envious, grudging, or malevolent feel- 
ings 1477, 

X. I. .owe no man hate, enuie no mans happinesse 
A. Y. L. III. ii, 78. I e. him for walking . . with you 
Middleton. Ah ! much I e. thee thy boys Crabbe. 
3, But that sweet Cordiall . . She did to him e. Spenser 
P, Q. HI. v. 50. Antiquity enuieth there should be 
new additions Bacon. 4. Phr. To e. at = senses 
1-3 ! But now I enuie at their libertie Shaks. 
fEnvy, 27.2 me. [a. OF. envier L. in-' 
vitare to challenge; cf. Vie.] a. intr. To vie. 
b. To vie with, seek to rival -1621. 

As thogh the erthe enuye wolde To be gayer than 
the heuen Chaucer. 

Enwall, in- (en-, inw9*l), 2^. 1523. [f. En-, 
In- + Wall.] To enclose within a wall; also, 
to serve as a wall to. Also fig. 

Enwallow ; see En- pref.'^ 3. 
tEnwheed, v. rare. 1604, [f* En- l + 
Wheel jA] To encircle --1621, 

Enwidenj see En- pref^ 3. 

Enwind) in- (en-, inwsi'ncl), 1850. [f. 
En-, In- + Wind v.'] tram. To wind itsell 
around; to encircle (lit. and fig.). 

Let her great Danube rolling fair E. her isles 
Tennyson. 

Enwoman; see EN-/r^.i 2. 

Enwomb (enwi/'m), v. 1590. [f. En - 1 + 
Womb,] 1. trans. To make pregnant; also fig. 
3, To hold in or as in the womb. ? Obs. 1601, 
3. transf To plunge into, bury in^ the womb or 
bowels of 1591. 

Enwrap, in- (en-, inrse*p) , ME. [f. En- i, 
In- + Wrap v.] x, trans. To wrap, envelop, 
enfold. ^ Also transf. and 2, fg. a. To 

contain implicitly 1642', b. To wrap in iriumber, 
engross in thought, etc. 1589. tc. To involve, 
implicate (in danger, difficulty, etc.) “X826. 
tf’ fhncy long Milton 

Jdence tEnwra’pmenf, also iii», rare^ the action of 
enwrapping} the being enwrapped; a wrapping, 
covering. 

Enwreathe, in- (en-, inrf*^), v. 1620. [f. 
En-1, In- + Wreathe v.“\ To surround or 
encircle with or as with a wreath. 

Enzootic (enzi7(p tik). 1880. [f. Gr. Ii' + 
^Qoy + -ic, after chaotic, etc.] 

* A. adj. * Applied to diseases of cattle peculiar 


to a district, climate, or season’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). B. sb. An enzootic disease. 

Enzyme (e-nzoim). 1881. Also U.S. 
enzym. [ad. G. enzym, f. mod. Gr. iv^vfj.05 
leavened.] Biochent. Any of a class of complex 
organic substances that cause chemical trans- 
formations of material in plants and animals ; 
formerly called ferment. Hence Enzymic a. 

Eo-, prefix^ comb. f. Gr. rjcus dawn, as in ; 
Eoli'thic a. pertaining to the earliest age of 
man that is characterized by the use of worked 
flint instruments. Eozoic (i^ozo^'ik) a. [Gr. 
(Qov animal], characterized by the earliest ap- 
pearance of animal life ; said of the Laurentian 
strata and their period. 

Eoan (z,2u*an), a. 1619. [f. L. eousy a. Gr. 
^^os, f. Tjus dawn.] Of or pertaining to the 
dawn ; eastern. 

Eocene (r^sfn), a. 1833. [f. Gr. ijajs (see 
Eo-) + KaLv6s new.] Geol. i. The epithet ap- 
plied to the lowest division of the Tertiary strata, 
and to the geological period which they repre- 
sent. Also^f^. 2. quasi-jA, as Upper E.^ etc. 
E0I-, Eon, varr. ^OL-, ^ON. 

Eolienne (wuliem). 1902. [a. F. Solienne^ 
f. Gr. aiSKos sheeny.] A fine dress fabric of 
silk and wool. 

Eosin (r^ysin). 1866. [f. Gr. rjojs dawn + 
-IN.] Chem. A red dye-stuff produced by the 
addition of bromine to a solution of fluorescin 
in glacial acetic acid. Its potassium salt is 
used as a rose-coloured dye. Also attrih. 
-eons, suffix occurringin adjs., is chiefly f. 
L. -ens+-ous, in the sense ‘of the nature of, 
resembling 

Eozoic, etc. ; see Eo- pref. 

Ep-, prefix ; see EpI-. 

Epacrid (epss'krid). 1881. [ad. mod.L. 
epacridem, f. Gr. Im + d/fpis summit; so named 
by Forster (1776), because ‘generally found on 
mountain tops'. In sense b, f. mod.L. Epa- 
cridese.'] a. A plant of the genus Epacris, b. 
A plant of the N.O. Bpacndex, consisting of 
corollifloral dicotyledons, growing in Australia 
and the Indian Archipelago, and resembling 
heaths. 

Epact (rpaekt, e*p3ekt). 1552. [ad. F. 
epacte, L. epacta, Gr. Iira/rri^, f. krraKTos, vbl. 
adj. of kirdyeiv to intercalate.] i. a, (Also pi. 
j epacts.) The number of days by which the solar 
exceeds the lunar year of 12 months, b. The 
number of days of the moon’s age on the first 
day of the year (now J an. ist, formerly March 
1st or 22nd). 2. Any intercalated day or days 

(rare) 1603. 

Epactal (z'p3c*ktal, epoe*ktM), a. 1878. [f. 
Gr. htaicrbs (see prec.) + -AL.] Anat, ‘ Im- 
ported; foreign' Soc. Lex.). 

E. hone : the Wormian bone at the superior angle 
of the occipital bone. I 

fEpasne^tic, a. 1675. [ad. Gr. €TraLViTLtc6s,~\ 
Panegyrical -1736. 

llEpagoge (epag< 7 «*gz). [Gr. 1^7017)7, f. 
kird'ycLV to bring in.] Logic. The bringing for- 
I ward of particular instances to lead to a general 
conclusion ; argument by induction. Hence 
Epago’gic a. inductive. (Diets.) 

Epagomenic (em^^memik), a. 1839. [f. 
Gr. kira'yofx^vfi (^ju,|pa).J intercalary. 
Epalpate (zp0e’lp<?'t),n5. 1884. [i.E-pref.^-^ 
L. palpus.") Rntonu Having no palpi or feelers. 
Epalpebrate (zpse*lpi'br<?l), a. 1884. [f. as 
prec. + L. palpehra.~\ Having no eyebrows. 
Epaxta-, bef. a vowel epan^j comb, of Gr. 
y(i) upon, in addition 4 - dvd up, again, occur- 
ring in some rhetorical terms, adopted from Gr, 
Epamadiplo’sis [Gr. SiTrAwcny], a figure in 
which ‘a sentence begins and ends with the 
same word; as f^lcvere to his servants, to his 
children severe ' (Phillips). Ejpanale*psis [Gr. 

a figure by which the same word or 
clause is repeated after intervening matter. 
Epana’phora [Gr.‘ <l>o(>d'] =« Anaxuiora. Epa- 
na‘8trophe [Gr. (rrpoipiiX a figure by which the 
end-word of one sentence begins the next. 
Epamodos [Gr. a. the repetition of a 

sentence in inverse order; b. a return to the 
regular thread of discourse after a digression, l 


E-panortho’sis [Gr. op6cocns]^ a figure m which 
a woid is recalled, in order to substitute a more 
correct term. Hence E panortho’tic a. 
Epanthous (ep^-n]?9s), a. [f. Gi. l7r(i) + 
dvdos.'l Bot. Growing upon flowers, as certain 
fungi. (Diets.) 

Eparcll (e*pa.ik). 1656. [a. Gr. €irapxoS) f. 
€7r(t) + dpxos.j 1. a. Mist. = L. prxfectus pre- 
fect. b. The governor of an eparchy in modern 
Greece. 2. Eccl. A metropolitan (bishop) m 
the Greek (Russian) Church 1882. 

Eparciiy (e'p^ki)* 1796. [ad. Gr. l7rapxt« ; 

see prec.] i. A district or province under 
an eparch ; in mod. Greece, a division of a 
nomarchy 1838. 2. In the Russian (Greek) 

Church ; A diocese. Hence EpaTchial a. 
IlEpaule (ep9*l). 1702. [a. F. dpaule^ OF. 
eipaule.'] Fortif. The shoulder of a bastion, i. e. 
the place where the face and flank meet. 
Epaulement (epg-lment). 1687. [a. F., f. 
ipauler to protect by an epaulement; see prec.] 
Fortif. ‘ A covering mass raised to protect from 
the fire of the enemy ’ (Smyth). 

Epaulet, epaulette (e'pqlet). 1783. [a. F. 
ipaulette, dim. of ipaule', see Epaule. The 
better form is epaulet, that in -cite is more 
common.] i. A shoulder-piece; an ornament 
worn on the shoulder as part of a military, naval, 
or (occas.) civil uniform. 2. Entom. The plate 
that covers the base of the anterior wings in 
hymenopterous insects 1834. 3- —Pauldron, 
q. v. 1824, 4. An ornament for the shoulder 

of a lady’s dress 1865. 

1. Obliged to borrow from Rothschild, the banker, 
the epaulettes he wore as Austrian consul 1848. 
Hence E’paule tted ppl. a. 

Epaxial (epse’ksial), a. 1872. [f. Ep- + L. 
axis "EL.'] Aziat. On or above the axis (of 
the body) : said of muscles, cartilages, etc. that 
lie upon or above the vertebral column viewed 
horizontally. Hence Epa*xially adv. in an e, 
position or direction. 

Epencephalon (epenserial^n). 1854. [f. 

Ep- + Encephalon.] Anat. The anterior of 
the two enlargements into which the posterior 
primary vesicle of the brain divides. Also 
called hind-brain, PIcnee Epe nccpha'lic a. 
pertaining to or covering the e. 

Ependyma (epemdima). 1872. [a. Gr. 

€ 7 r€rdv/xa, f. huevdvuvj f. Wl + + Suen/.] 

‘Virchow's name for the lining membrane ol 
the cerebral ventricles and of the central spinal 
canal ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Epen thesis (epenj^/sis). 1657. [laic L., a. 
Gr., f. knl -h -i- Oecris:.] Gram, The insertion 
of a letter or sound in the middle of a word, 
var. fEpemthesy. 

Epenthetic (epenl)c*tik), a. 1831. [ad. Gr. 
GirevOertfcos; sce prec. and -IC. | Pertaining to 
epenthesis. Of a letter or sound : Inserted in 
the middle of a woid. 

Epergne (rpo’in). 1761. [? a corruption of 
Fr. 4pargnc saving. The meaning Ls not ac- 
counted for.] A centre-dish for the dinner- 
table, now often i n a branched foi m, each branch 
supporting a small dish, or a vase for flowers. 
Grand Epergnes filled with fine Rickies 1761. 
Epexegesis (cpc^ksitl^rsis). 1621. [a. Gr., 
f. iTrcitjyuaOai; see EXF-GKSiS,] The addition 
of a word or words by way of further elucida- 
tion ; that which is so added. Hence Epe^xc- 
ge*tic, -al a. pertaining to or of the nature of 
an e. Epe:xege’ticaUy adv. 

Ephah (ffa). ME. [a. Ikb.; ? Egyptian.] 
IM. Antiq. A Hebrew dry measure; Bath 
sh .^ ; variously said to have contained 4’^/a to 9 
gallons. . Also 

Ephebe (efEb). 1880. [ad. I., ephebus (also 
used), a. Gr. f. M upon + ^^r; early 

manhood.] Or. Antiq. A young citizen from 
eighteen to twenty years of age, which period 
he .spent chiefly in garrison duty. Hence 
Ephc'bic a. 

Ephectic (efc’ktik), a. 1693. (ad. Gr. 
IfeuTiKbSf f. Mx^iV to hold back, suspend . | 
Characterized by su.spcnsc of judgement, 
^Ephemera, a. and sb.^ MK. [a* med.r.. 

r hemera ($e.fehris), adj. fern., a, Gr. 

Iwf (see Epi-) + i}/u 4 pa.] 
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A. adj. Of a fever : Lasting only for a day. 

B. sb, {sc. fever) -1813. 

Ephemera (/fe-mera), sb,^ PI. ephemerae, 
-as, 1677. [a. mod.L. ephemera (?sc. musca); 
see prec. ] Zool. An insect that (in its imago) 
lives only for a day. In mod. entomology, a 
genus of pseudo-neuropterous insects belonging 
to the Ephemeridx {f)2Ly-^\cs, May-fiies). Also 
trails/ and fig. 

These papers of a day, the Ephemerae of learning 
Johnson. 

Ephemeral (^Te-meral). 1576. [f. Gr. k<pr}- 
fxepos (see prec.) +-AL.] 

A. adf 1. Beginning and ending in a day ; 
existing only for a day, or for a few days. sa. 
Short-lived, transitory 1639. 

X. An e. fevei x866. E. insects Helps. 2. Their e. 
liberty Syd. Smith. May I, the e., ne’er scrutinize 
Who made the heaven and earth Bkowning. 

B. sb. in pL Insects which live only for a day. 
Also tranf of books, persons, etc. 1817. 

Plence Ephe meradity, e. quality ; in pL e. 
matters, var. f Ephe’meran a, (in sense A. i) 
and sb. 

Ephcmeric, a. [f. Ephemera + -ic.] = 
Ephemeral. (Diets.) 

Ephemerid (ffe merid). 1872. [ad. mod.L. 
Ephemeridx^ f. ephemera.'] One of the Ephe- 
meridx\ see Ephemera^. 

II Epliemeris (iTe’meris). PL ephemerides 
(ef/mcTidfz), formerly used ^ssing. 1551. [mod. 
'L.epkemcris, a. Gr, diary, f. k^'^jicpos 

daily.] ti. A diary, journal -*1682. 3. A table 
showing the computed (rarely the observed) 
places of a heavenly body for every day of a 
given period. fAIso, in pL the tabulated posi- 
tions of a heavenly body for a series of succes- 
sive days. 1551. tb. pL A collection of such 
tables -1635. 3. A book giving the places of 

the planets and other astronomical matters in 
advance for each day of a certain period ; an 
astronomical almanac 1647. f 4. An almanac 
or calendar of any kind. (Used in biblio- 
graphical works, in pt, as a general heading 
for Almanacs, Calendars, etc.) -1796. H 5. 
catachr, = h^iiEMERA 2. 

5. Honour is venerable to us because it is no e. 
Emickson. Hence tEphe*merist, one who makes 
or uses an e. 

Ephemeromorph (/fe-mer^impaf). rare. 
ff. Gr. hpijfxepos + p-optpii.] Biol. A general 
name for the lowest forms of life, which are not 
definitely either animal or vegetable. Bastian. 
Ephemeron (i'fe'mer^n). PL ephemera, 
"ons, 1578. [a. Gr. hpruxepov, neut. of 

^(prjjKpo^ ; see Ephemera 2, j i. An insect, 
which, in its winged state, lives only for a day. 
Also fg. and atirib. 3:626. f II3* A plant de- 

scribed by ancient writers ~i66i. Hence 
Epbe’merous a. like an c. ; transitory. 
Ephesian (/fr.^jan). ME. [f. L. ephesius 
(ad, Gr., f. ^Ef/>c<ros) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Ephesus. 

B. sb* !• An inhabitant of Ephesus ME. ts. 
A boon companion. Merry W. iv, v. 19. 

Ephesine (cf/sin), a. 1579. [ad. L. Ep/ie- 
sinuf i. Ephesus*] Of or pertaining to Ephesus; 
chiefly Peel. 

tEphe'Stian, a* [f. Gr. hpicrrios of Ihehcarth.] 
Domestic. Urquhart. 

Ephete (ed'/t). rare. 1839. [ad,Gr.l</>^T77Sjf. 

to impo.se, etc. ] InpL A body of magis- 
trat(?s at Athens. Moreu.su, in T^. form ephetx* 
EphialtesCcfiimdlf/,). 1601. [a.GrJ<j!>t<i\T77s, 

? agent-n. 1 HtpdkXiaOai to leap upon.] Night- 
mare. 

llEphippitim (err|>i;^m). 1841. [L., ad. Gr. 
ifptrrirm adj. * that is for putting on a horse 
X* j 4 nai. A satldkKHhapcd dcpre.s.sion of the 
sphenoid bone 1643, a. ZooL Hie envelope 
(mclo.sing the winter ova of the Daphniidiu (a 
genus of the ('ru.Htaeeaus). ft is probably a 
aavclopment from the carapace. 

EphOd (c^%d)* ME. filch., f. to put 
on. j X, A Jewish priestly garment, without 
ileeves, silt at the sides below the armpits, 
fastened with buckles at dm alimildw*, and by 
a girdle at the waist The ephod worn by the 
pneste mm of linen; that of the high-prie»t was 
of ^gold, purple, scarlet, and byssusL »» 


trails/. A typical priestly garment; hence, tthe 
priestly office, etc. 1603. 

^ ']^e holy e. made a cloak for gain Drayton. 
Ephor (e*for). 1586. [ad. Gr. e(popos over- 
seer, f iTti upon + root of Spdetu to see. Also 
in L. form ephori.] i. One of a body of hve 
magistrates at Sparta, elected annually by 
popular vote, who exercised control over the 
Mugs. 2. In mod. Greece : An overseer 1890. 
Hence E‘phoral a. of or pertaining to the 
ephors. E'phoralty, the office of e. ; the body 
of ephors. ^E’phorship, term of office as e. 
^Epliy*driad. [ad. Gr. hcpvdpids^ f. Im + 
CJSwp.] A water-nymph. L. Hunt. 

Epi-, prefix., repr. Gr. hiti- (bef. an un- 
aspirated vowel Itt-, bef, an aspirate l^)-, in Eng. 
Ep-, Eph-) in senses * upon, at, or close upon, 
ou the ground or occasion of, in addition ’. 
Epibasal (epib^i-sM), a* 1882. [f. Epi- + 
Basal a.] Bot. Epithet of the upper cell in 
the oospore of certafn cryptogams. 
Epiblast(e-piblQst). i866.[f.Epi- + Blast.] 
I. Bot. A small transverse plate found on the 
embryo of some grasses. 3. Biol. The outer- 
most layer of the wall of the blastoderm when 
fully formed 1877. 

llEpiblema (epiblz”ma). 1870. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. ktri^Kr^pa that which is thrown over, f. Itti 
+ ;8d\\€iP.] Bot. A modified epidermal tissue 
investing the roots of plants. 

Epic (e-pik). 1589. [ad. L. epicus, a. Gr. 

Iiri/fuy, f. € 7 ros.] 

‘ A. adj. I. Pertaining to that kind of narrative 
poetry (see Epos) which celebrates the achieve- 
ments of some heroic personage of history or 
tradition. 3. Such as is described in epic poetry 
1847. 

I. My poem’s E., and is meant to be Divided in 
twelve books Byron. Phr. E. dialect : that form of 
the Greek language in which the e. poems were 
written. 

B. sb ti. An epic poet. B. Jons. 3. An epic 
poem. Also iransf. and Jig. 1706. 

a. Phr. N'aiional e. ixtaxisi): any imaginative work 
embodying nation’s conception of its own past 
history, or of incidents in it. 

Hence E'pical a. E’pically adv. E'picism, 
the mental habit characteristic of the e. poet, E*pi- 
cist, a writer of e. poetry. 

Epicalyx (epiksediks). 1870. [f. Epi- + 
Calyx.] Bot. A whorl of leaf-like organs sur- 
rounding the true calyx in some plants. 
Epicarp (e-pikaip). 1835. [f. Gr. km-p 

Kapirbs.] Bot In fruits : The outermost layer 
of the pericarp. Cf. Endocarp. 

Epicede (e*pisfd). arch. 1549. Anglicized 
f. Epicedium. 

II Epicedium (episrdi^^m, -sedai'i^m). PL 
epicedia, -urns. 1587. [L., a. Gr. 
adj. neut, f. (vi + Krjbos care, esp, funeral ob- 1 
servance.] A funeral ode. Hence Epice'dial 
a* elegiac {arch.). Epice’dian a. elegiac, fune- 
real; fsb, an epicedium. var. tEpice*dion. 
Epicene (e*pism). 1528. [ad. L. epiccenus, 
a. Gr. kmuoLVoSy f. im + kolvos common.] 

A. adj. Gram* In L. and Gr. grammar, said 
of nouns which have but one form to denote 
either sex. Hence (improp.) epicene gender. 
Loosely, = common. Also iransf. and fig. 1601. 
fig. In aa Epiccene fury B. Jons. An e. creature, 

a bundle of languid afiectations Black. 

B. sb* One who shares the characteristics of 
both sexes 1609. 

E., or The Silent Woman B. Jons, {iitld). 
Eplcentral (episemtrM), a. 1866. [f. Gr. 
Ittimvrpos (see Epicentrum) + -al. J x , Situ- 
ated upon a (vertebral) centrum. Also quasi- 
3. Pertaining to an epicentrum X887. 

II Epicentrum (epise*nti*z^m), 1879. [mod.L., 
a. Gr, ivUivrpovt adj. neut. , f. kiri + K^vrpov 
Centre.] The point over the centre : applied 
in Seismology to the point of outbreak of earth- 
quake shocks, var. E'piccmtre. 
tEpicera*stic, a. rare* 1684, [ad. Gr. Im- 
Emollient. Also as sb, in pi, 
Epicerebral (epise-r/br^l), a. [f, Epr-*f 
Cerkbral.] Anat* Situated upon the brain, 

|j ]toicl)ieireina(espik»ir?mS.). i73i:,fmocLi-,, 
a. f. kwix^ipUtv to undertake, f. M -f 
A name given to a syllogism when to cither pre- 


miss, or to both, IS annexed a reason implying 
the existence of a prosyllogism. In Aristotle 
the word denotes a dialectical proof, which is 
something short of a demonstrated conclusion. 
Epichile (e-j^ikail). [ad. mod.L. epichilium, 
f. Gr, Itti -1- ;j(€rA.oy lip. J Bot. ‘ The upper half 
of the lid of an orchid, when that organ is once 
jointed or strangulated ’ ( Treas. Bot.). 
Epichordal (epikp*jdal), a. [f. Epi--f 
Chord +-AL.] Anat. Situated upon or about 
the intercranial part of the notochord ; applied 
to certain segments of the brain. 

Epichori^ (epikos-rial), a. 1840. [f. Gr, 
kmxiiipios -h -AL.] Proper to a country or district. 

The local or e. superstitions from every district De 
Quincey 

Epichristian (epikri'styan), a. [f. Epi- + 
Christian. Coined by De Quincey.] Per- 
taining to the age not long after Christ. 

II Epiclesis,-klesis(epiklf*sis). 1878. [Gr. 
kTTLKXrjGis, f. CTTLKdkdLV to invoke.] In some 
Christian liturgies, a part of the prayer of con- 
secration in which the Holy Spirit is invoked. 
Epiclinal (epikbi-nal), a. [f. Gr. htti + 
kXlvi] couch -b-AL.] Bot. ‘ Placed upon the disk 
or receptacle of a flower ’ {Treas* Bot.). 
Epicoele(e*piszl). 1877. [f. Epi--f Gr. aoiXla 
I the cavity of the belly.] In the Tunicata, a 
kind of perivisceral cavity, formed by an in- 
, vagination of the ectoderm. Epicoelous a. 
Epicolic (epikpflik), a. [f. Epi- + Gr. k 6 Kov 
Colon.] Anat. Of or pertaining to the region 
over, or beside, the colon, 

Epicomdyle. 1836. [a. F. : see Epi-.] 
Anat. The external Condyle of the humenis. 
Epicoracoid (epikf?*rakoid). 1839. 

■f Coracoid.] A. adj. A bone, or pair of bones, 
found in reptiles, etc., and forming a continua- 
tion of the coracoid. B. sb. The epicoracoid 
bone. Hence Epico:racoi'dal a. 

Epicorolline (epik^Tf?lin, -sin), a. [f, Epi- 
-j- Corolla + -ine.] Bot. Inserted in or upon 
the corolla. 

Epicotyl (epik^'til). 1880. [f. Epi- + Gr. 
uotvXtj; see Cotyledon.] Bot* The stem 
immediately above the cotyledons. 
Epicotyle-donary, a* 1884. [f. Epi- + 
Cotyledon - b -ARY.] Bot. Immediately above 
the cotyledons. 

Epicranial (epikrJimiM), a. 1831. [f. Epi- 
+ Cranium + -AL.] Anat, Pertaining to the 
epicranium^. 

llEpicranium (epikr<fi*ni»m), 1888. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. km + fcpaviov CRANIUM.] Anat. All that 
overlies the cranium; the scalp, b. In insects: 
The upper surface of the head. 
tl|Eplcra*sis. [mod.L., a. Gr., f. emKcpav- 
vvvai ; see Epicerastic.] The use of epice- 
rastics. G, Hakewil. 

Epicure (e’pikiui), sb* 1545, [? ad. L. Epi- 
curus, a. Gr. "ETrfkovpos an Athenian philo- 
sopher <7300 B.C. Or ?ad. late L. epicurius 
(= L. epicureus) Epicurean, f. Epicurus.] f i. 

A follower of Epicurus; an Epicurean -1722. 
fb. loosely. One who disbelieves in the divine 
government of the world and in a future life 
-1691. fa. One who gives himself up to sen- 
sual pleasures; a glutton, a sybarite -1774* 

3. One who cultivates a refined taste for the 
pleasures of the table, (The current sense.) 
Also iransf. 1586. 

3. iransf. The little E., the Bee Stillingfl. An c. in 
words X872, Hence tE’picure v. to indulge as an e. 

Epicurean (eTikiurf’^n). 1572. [f. L. epi- 
cureus, late L. epicurius (ad. Gr. kmuovpeios, f. 
’BiTLKovpos Epicurus) + -an.] 

A. adj, X. Of or pertaining to Epicurus, or to 
his system of philosophy 1586. ^ 3. Devoted to 
the pursuit of pleasure. Now chiefly : Devoted 
to refined sensuous enjoyment 1641. 

X. It was no E, speech of an Epicure Burton. The 
Atomical or E. Hypothesis Stillingfl. a. The sober 
majesties Of settled, sweet, E. life Tennyson, 

B. sL I. A disciple of Epicurus 1605, a. One 
who makes pleasure the object of his life 1372, 

X. The very Epicureans allowed the being of gods 
Berkeley. 2. A voluptuary and an e. Scon'. 
tEpicuTeous, -ioua, E*jpicuri»lx (rare) adjs. 
Epicureanism (etpikmri^&niz’m). X75X, [f. 
prec. + -ISM.] X. The philosophic^ system of 
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Epicurus. 2. Adherence to the principles of 
Epicurus; hence, devotion to a life of ease and 
luxury. Also iransf. 1847. 

Epicurism (e*pikiuri:z’m). 1575. [Two 
formations : (i) f. Epicurus', cf. F. Epicurisme. 
(2) f. Epicure + -ISM. Stressed in Johnson 
epicu'rism\ in Shaks. {Lean. iv. 165) epi’cu?'- 
ism."] 1 . The philosophical system of Epicurus, 
and allied doctrines ; attachment to such doc- 
trines. Now usu. Epicureanism. 1575- +2. 

The pursuit of pleasure ; sensuality ; gluttony 
-1775. 8* The disposition and habits of an 

epicure. Also transf. 1619. 

2. Epicurisme and Lust Make it [our Court] more 
like a Tauern^ or a Brothell Than a grac’d Pallace 
Shaks. So fEpicurist = Epicurean sb. 

t£pi*curize, v. 1621. [f, Epictirus (or Epi- 
cure) +- izE.j I. intr. To profess or practise 
the doctrines of Epicurus -1688. 2. To play 

the epicure. Const, on. Also Jig. -1711. 
Epicycle (e*pis9ik’l), sb. ME. [ad. L. epL 
cyclus, a. Gr, k-rrifcvfcXoSf f. hyri -h KVJckos circle.] 
I. A small circle, having its centre on the cir- 
cumference of another circle. Chiefly Astro 7 t. 

In the Ptolemaic system each of the ‘ seven planets ’ 
was supposed to move in an epicycle, the centie of 
which moved along a greater circle called a deferent. 
This conception is still occas. used with reference to 
the geocentric hypothesis. 

3. Mod. Astron. The curve described by a 
planet moving in an epicycle, i. e. its geocentric 
path 1854. 

Epicyclic, -al (episi*klik, -al), a. 1837. [f. 
prec. + -ic.] Of or pertaining to epicycles. 

Phr. E. train : one in which the axes of the wheels 
revolve around a common centre. 

Epicycloid (episoi'kloid). 1790. [f. Epi- 
cycle +- oiD.] A curve generated by a point 
in the circumference of a movable circle, 
which revolves on the exterior of a fixed circle; 
formerly called an exterior epicycloid, and dist. 
from the interior epicycloid (now hypocycloid). 
Hence E-'picycloi'dal 2. of the form or nature 
of an e. 

Epideictic, -ktic (epidoi'ktik), a. Also 
epidictic. 1790, [ad. Gr kiriBencTiieos, f. evi + 
Z&LKvvvai to show.] Adapted for display; 
chiefly of set orations. Hence EpidePctdcal a. 
Epidemic (epide*mik). 1603. [p^.YMpidS- 
mique, f. ipidimie (see Epidemy).] 

A. adj, !• Of a disease : * Prevalent among a 
people or a community at a special time, and 
produced by some special causes not generally 
present in the affected locality ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
f 2. Widely prevalent, universal -1745. 

I. E. diseases Bacon, fever Cowpee. fig. The e. 
terror of an imaginary danger Scott. 2. A toleration 
of epidemick whordom Milton. 

B. si. An epidemic disease; also fig. 1757. 
fig. An epidemick of despair Burke. 

var. tEpide*mial a, (in sense A. 1). Hence E-pi" 
demi'city, e. quality. 

Epidemical (epide*mikal), a. 1621. [f.prec. 
+-AL.] I. Epidemic; also, characterized by 
epidemics. fa. =>« Epidemic A. 2. -1813. 
Hence Epide‘mical-ly adv,, -ness. 
Epidemiograptiy (e:pid?:mi|f7*grafi). [f. 
Gr. km^fuos + ■‘jpa^pia.'] A treatise on, or 
history of, epidemic diseases. Hence E plde:- 
mio*graphist, a writer on e. 

Epidemiology (epid 2 -miif?* 15 d 3 i). 1873. [f. 
as prec, + Gr. -Xoyia (see -logy).] That branch 
of medical science which treats of epidemics. 
Hence Epidesmiolo'gical a, of or pertaining to 
e. Epide:mioTogist, one who studies e. 
tEpidemy. 1472. [a. (SE. ypidime^ mod.F. 
ipidimie, ad. L. epidemia, epidimia, Gr. 
dr}}xia, f. imSijfxm, f. Itt/ + drjpos people.] An 
epidemic disease -1809. 
Epidendral(epide*ndxdl),a. 1882. [f.Epi- 
+ Gr. 8 ^j/ 5 poK-f-AL.] Bot, That grows upon 
trees. So Epidemdrlc a. 

Epidem (e-pid 5 jm). 1835. 

= EpiDERMts. Hence EpideTmal a. of or per- 
taining to the epidermis, 
t||Eplde*rma. 158a. [mod,L. epiderma.] 
Epidermis. 

Epidemiatoid (epidaum&toid), a. [1 as 
next + -oiD. ] Resembling an epidermis. (Diets.) 
Epidermatous (epido-imStes), a. [f. Epi- 


+ Gr. depya (Sep^mr-) *f -OUS.] Pertaining to 
the epidermis. 

EpideTmic 1830, f-ical 1693, adjs. [f. 
Epiderm + -ic, -ical.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of an epidermis, -ically adv. 
Epidermis (epido'imis). 1626. [a. mod.L. 
epidermis, a. Gr., f. Itri + Seppa.'] i.Anat. The 
outer (non- vascular) layer of the skin ; the cu- 
ticle or scarf-skin. b. s= Ectoderm. (Huxley.) 
2. Conch. The outer animal integument of a 
shell 1755. 3 * * The true skin of a plant 

below the cuticle’ (Treas. Bot,) 1813. 
Epidermoid (epido'imoid), a, 1835. [f. 
Epiderm -f-oiD.] Of the nature of epidermis. 
So E pidennoi'dal a, 

Epide*rmose. 1847. [f. Epiderm -f-osE.] 
C/iem. The insoluble matter in the epidermis. 
Epidiascope Cepid9i'ask<?ap). 1903. [f.Epi- 
+ Dia-'^ -+■ -scope.] a kind of magic lantern for 
projecting images both of opaque and trans- 
parent objects. Hence Epidiasco'pic a. 
Epidicuc, obs. f. Epideictic. 
Epididymis (epidi'dimis). 1610. [a. Gr. 
kmdidvpLs, f. kiTL-h SidvpoL testicles.] Anat. A 
long narrow structure attached to the dorsal 
surface of the testicle, and consisting chiefly of 
coils of the efferent duct. Hence Epidi*dymal 
a. pertaining to the e. E:pididymi*tis, Path. 
inflammation of the e. 

Epidi'orite. [f. Epi- + Diorite.] Min. A 
mineral differing from diorite in that the horn- 
blende it contains is fibrous. 

Epidote (e‘pid<?ut). 1808. [a. F. epidote, f. 
Gr, emdidovat to superadd, f. em + SiSiivai.] 
Min. A mineral common in many crystalline 
rocks, consisting largely of the silicate of iron 
and lime. It usually takes the form of flattened 
needles, and has a yellowish-green (pistachio) 
colour. Hence Epido'tic a, E:pidoti*ferous 
a. containing e. 

Epigaeous, var. of Epigeous. 
tEpiga*ster. 1653. [ad. F. dpigasire.'] = 
Epigastrium. 

Epigastric (epigse’strik), a, 1656. [f. Epi- 
gastrium +-ic.j Of or pertaining to the epi- 
gastrium. So Epiga'stiial a. 
Epigastriocele (epigse-stri^^srl]. [f. Gr. Itti- 
yderrptos + uijXij tumour.] Path. An abdominal 
hernia near the epigastrium. 
jl Epigastrmm(epig2e*stri;pm) .1681. [mod.L. , 
ad. Gr. hnydcsrpiov, adj. neut., f, eiri^yaffr-qp 
stomach. J Aiiat. That part of the abdomen 
which is immediately over the stomach ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.), 

Epigeal (epidural). = Epigeous. (Diets.) 
Epigee (e’pid^f). [ad. Gr. ^niyciovj adj. 
neut., f. £7r/ + 7^.] =: Perigee. (Diets.) 
Epigene(e*pid5fn)5<z. 1823. [a. F. /pigine, 
ad, Gr. kmyevijSj f. kiri upon, after 4 - -ycioyy born. J 

1. Crystall, Of crystals : Chemically altered in 
substance subsequently to their formation 
(Hafiy). By some used for pseudomorphous. 

2. GeoL Produced on the surface of the earth ; 
opp. to hypogene. Geikie. 

Epigenesis (epid^e-ni'ais). 1807. [f, Gr. 
lui upon+7^ii^€(nff.] Biol, The formation of an 
organic germ as a new product. 

l%r. Theory <rf e.i the theory that the germ is 
brought into existence (by succe.ssive accretions), and 
not merely developed, in the process of reproduction. 
(The opposite tlicory is now spoken of variou.sly as 
the theory of * preformation of * encasement or of 
‘emholtement’.) 

Hence Epigemesist, one who holds the theory of 
e. E'pigene'tic a. of or pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, e. Epigenie*tically adv. 

Epigenist (M*d5ihist). 1875. [f. Gr. M + 

761/- 4 - - 1 ST.] «>felGENESIST. 

Epigenous (fpi’dgihos), a. x866. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.] Bot. * Growing upon the surface of a 
part, as many fungals on the surface of leaves * 
{Treas. Bot), 

Epigeous (epidi^l'as), a, 1835. [f. Gr. IvU 
yuos (f. kirt + yif) 4 -OUS.] Of plants : Grow- 
ing on the ground, 

tE'piglot. 1547, Anglicized f. Epiglottis 

Epiglottis (epigV’tia). 1615. [a. Gr. I«r<- 
yXmtltf t M^yXBrra (yKUerm) tongue,] 


‘ The erect, leaf-like cartilage at the root of the 
tongue, which during the act of swallowing is 
depressed, and forms a lid, or cover for the 
glottis’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence Epiglo’ttic, 
E:piglotti*dean adjs. of or pertaining to the e. 
Epigoae 1 (e’pig^mn). rare. 1865. [In pi. 
a. F. ipigones, ad. L. epigoni (also used), a. Gr. 
eniyovoif f. krri + -yovo^, root of yiyveaQat.^ 
One of a succeeding (and less distinguished) 
generation. Applied esp. to the sons of the 
‘ Seven against Thebes '; and hence allusively. 
Epigone 2 (e-pigiiun). 1866. [ad. mod.L. 
epigonium, f. Gr. krri + yovrj^ yovos seed.] Bot. 
The membranous bag which encloses the spore- 
case of a liverwort or scale-moss when young. 
Epigram (e'pigr^em). 1538. [ad. F. ipi- 
gramme, ad. L. epigramma, Gr. kir'iypappa, f. 
ktri + ypd<p€LV.‘} f i. = EPIGRAPH i. -1699. 2. 

A short poem leading up to and ending in a 
witty or ingenious turn of thought 1538. 3. 

A pointed or antithetical saying 1796. b. Epi- 
grammatical expression (mod.). 

X. The E., that was written upon the public Sepulchre 
at Athens Bentley. x. The force and veitue of an 
e. is in the conclusion Topsell. 3. He [Bacon] liked 
. . to generalise in shrewd and sometimes cynical 
ei^rams Church. 

tEpigrammataTian. 1597. [f. lute L. cpi- 
gramniaiarius,'] ^ A writer of epigrams -1607. 

Epigrammatic, -al (e pigramse’lik, -al), a. 
1605. [f. L. epigramma t-, Gr. emypappar-y 

stem of kmypappa (see Epigr am) -f- -rc , 4 - - al. ] 
Of or pertaining to epigrams ; of the nature, or 
in the style, of an epigram; concise, pointed. 

The sting is very e. H. Walpole. Smart e. speeches 
Emerson. E. terseness Bancroft. Hence E’px- 
gramma’tically adv. So Epigra’mmatism, e. 
style.^ Epigra*mmatist, a maker of epigrams. 
Epigrammatize (epigroe'miioiz), z/. 1691. 
[ad. Gr. kmypappari^eiv; see EPIGRAM.] 1. 
tntr. To compose epigrams; to write or speak 
in an epigrammatic style 1811. 2. trajis. To 

express epigrammatically 1691. 3. 1'o make 

the subject of an epigram 1862. 

I. Men do not e. ..with the bitterness of Voltaire 
Liddon. Hence Epigra*mmatizer. 
llEpigramme (qD^gram). 1736. [Fr. ; app. 
a use of ipigramme « EPIGRAM.] A small 
cutlet, dressed in a certain way. 

Epigraph (e*pigraf). 1624. [ad. Gr. eVt- 
ypatprj, f. imypdpuv, f. kni 4- ypd<l>€Lv. | i . An 
inscription; ep. one placed upon a building, 
tomb, statue, etc., to indicate its name or pur- 
pose; a legend on a coin. t2. 7 'hc superscrip- 
tion of a letter, book, etc. ; the imprint on a 
title-page -1826. 3. The .sliort quotation or 

motto placed at the commencement of a book, 
a chapter, etc. 1844. 

1. And this E., Quid nre Persequeris Kvklvn. a. 
Geneva was adopted for the c. of the title-page 1813. 
Hence E’pigraphi v, to furni.sh with an e. Epi- 
gra’phic, -al a. Epigra’phically adv. 
Epigraphy (arprgrhfi). 1851. [f. prec.; 
see -GRAPHY.] I. Inscription.s collectively. 
2. The science concerned with the interpreta- 
tion, classification, etc. of inscriptions. Often, 
the palaeography of inscription.s. 1863. Hence 
Epi'grapher, Epi'grapMst, a student of, or 
authority on, inscriptions. 

Epigynous (^fpi-d^inos), a. 1830. [f. Kpi- 
+gyn-, a. Gr. ywif in sense ' female organ' 4- 
-ous.J Bot Placed upon the ovary; growing 
upon the summit of the ovary. Said of the 
stamens or corolla. Hence Eppgyny, c. char- 
acter or quality. 

Epihym (epihoi’^ 1 ), a, 1854. [f. Epi- 4- 
PIy(oid) 4- -AL, ] Anat That is placed upon 
the hyoid bone. Applied to the upper part of 
the hyoid arch; also, to a bone found in certain 
fishes. 

fE'piky. 1508. [ad. Gr. Reason^ 

ableness, equity -i<49. 

Epilate (c'pik«t), r;. j886 . [L F. ijilsr (f. 
(f- for (fj-, L, ex'^pilns hair 4 -) -atk®-] irans. 
To pull out (hair). Hence Eplla'tlon. 
fE'pileny. [ad. Gr. kmxijnov (/kJXos), f. M 
•i‘Xfjv 6 s wine-vat,] A song in praise of wine ; 
a drinking song. Motteux. 

Epilepsy (e’pilepsi). 1578. [a. OF. opilifisie^ 
ad. epilepsia, a. Gr., 1 imXa/Jk^dvnv to take 
hold of.] Path. A disease of the nervous system, 
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characterized by paroxysms, in which the patient 
falls to the ground unconscious, with general 
spasm of the muscles, and foaming at the 
mouth; falling sickTtess. var. fE'pilency; 
whence fEpilemtic a. 

Epileptic (epile-ptik). 1605. [a. F. ipilep- 
tique^ ad. L. epiUphcus, a. Gr., f. kmXafx/SdveLV ; 
see prec.] 

A. adj, I. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 

of, epilepsy 1608. 2. Affected with epilepsy 

1605. 

3. A plague vpon your Epilepticlce visage Shaks. 

B. sb. I. An epileptic person 1651. 2. \xipl. 

Medicines for epilepsy. (Diets.) 

Hence Epile'ptical a. (in sense A. i); also fig. 
Epile'ptiform a. resembling epilepsy. Epile’p- 
toidfz. resembling, or of the nature of, epilepsy. 
Epilobe (e'pibub). 1861. [ad. mod.L. epi~ 
lobiiim (also used), f. Gr. kiri + Xo/3os lobe, pod, 
capsule ; named with reference to the position 
of the corolla.] Bot. A plant of the genus Epi- 
lobium (N.O. Onagracese) : c.g. the Willow- 
herb. 

fEpi'logate, v. 1652. [f. F. Ppiloguer’^r 

-ATE 3.] To speak the epilogue of (a play). 
Hence f Epiloga*tion, a final summing up. 
'j-Epilogism. 1646. [ad. Gr. i£mKoyi(rfx 6 s^ f. 
kmkoyLCeadai to reckon over or in addition; 
also, to Epilogize.] i. Computation ; concr. 
number reckoned; also, excess in reckoning, 
a. Something said by way of epilogue 1671. 
Epilogize (i'pidod^oiz), v. 1623. [ad. Gr. 
€TriAo7i^cflr0m, f. ^irikoyos EPILOGUE.] intr. 
To serve as an epilogue; also, to write or speak 
an epilogue, trans. To put an epilogue to. 
Epilogue (e'piVff)j 1564. [a. F., ad. L. 
fpUogus, a. Gr. , f. km in addition + X<570s speech.] 
tx. Rhet. The peroration of a speech; a sum- 
mary 1644. 2. The concluding part of a literary 

work; an appendix 1564. 3. A speech or short 

poem addressed to the spectators by one of the 
actors after a play is over. Also iransf, and 

M- 1590. 

3. No E., I pray you ; for your play needs no ex- 
cuse SiiAKS. Hence Epilo'gic, -al a. pertaining to, 
or like, an e. Epl’logist, the writer or speaker of 
an e. ^ E’pilpgi'stic a. of the nature of an c. 

i'Epiloguize (i^pi-logsiz), v. 1634. [f. Epi- 
logue j< 5 .+-ize. Cf. Epilogize.] intr. To 
deliver an epilogue, or speak as though deliver- 
ing one. frans. To put an epilogue to. -1750. 
Epi’macus. 1830. Her. « Oppinicus, an 
imaginnry beast resembling a griffin. 
Epimeron (epimioT^n). PL epimera. 
1872, [f. Gr. Itti + /zi7p(5s thigh.] Anal. Th 3 it 

part of the lateral wall of a somite of a crusta- 
cean which is situated between the articulation 
of the appendage and the pleuron. Hence 
Epime’ral a. of or pertaining to the e. 
Epimytli (e'pimi])). 1866. [ad. Gr, €«- 

IxdOiov. 1 The moral of a fable. 

Epiuasty (e*pinaisti). 1880. [f. EPl- + Gr. 
vaarSs (f. vdamv to squeeze close) + -y ®.] BoL 
(See quot.) 

The term e, . .implies that the upper surface of an 
organ grows more <iutckly than the lower surface, and 
thus causc.s it to bend down C, & F, Dakwin. Hence 
Epina'stic a. of the nature of, or influenced by, e. 

fepineural (cpinirio-ifil), a. 1866. [f. En- 
■f Neural.] Ami. Situated upon a neural 
arch, as a spine of a fish’s backbone. Also 
quasi-.y^, 

II Epiuglette. [F., dim* of ' An iron 

needle with which the cartridge of any large 
piece of ordnance is pierced before it i.s primed ' 
(Stocqneler). 

Epinidan (cpmi-aiUn), a. 1652. [f. next-f 
-AN.] Celebrating victory, vars. f Epinl’clal, 
Eplnbklan* 

Epinidou (epini*si^n). Also epinlMon, 
cpinidum, 1613. | a, Gr, Imvimw, adj. neut. 
f. M 4* plffrj.] In Greece, an ode in honour of 
a victor in the games; also gcncrall: 
tllEpinyctit (epini-ktis). X676. 




mod.L., a. 


Gr. Impmrtff X* M 4- A pustule 

which appear® only at night. _ ^ , 

Epiofic (epitpHik), 1870. [f* Or. M 
ohf ear+-ic.] AmL Situated above the 
ear; epithet of one of the throe bone® which 
together form the periotic bone. Also 


fE pipedo-metry. [f. Gr. kmmdos, in Geom. 
s= plane, superficial +-/i€Tp£a.] Measurement 
of plane surfaces. Explained in Diets, as ' The 
mensuraUon of figures standing on the same 
base ’. 

Epiperipheral (e pipgri -feral), a. [f. Epi- 
+ Periphery + -al.] Of sensations : Exter- 
nally^initiated. H, Spencer. 

Epipetalous (epipe*tabs), 1845. [f.EPi- 
+ Petal + -OUS.] Bol. Of stamens: 'United 
separately to the corolla ’ (Bentley). 
Epiph^OUS (ipi*fanas), a. [f. Gr. km(pavr}s 
+ -ous ; cf. next.] Resplendent. Lamb. 
Epiphany 1 (fpi-fani). ME. [a. OF. epi- 
phanie, ad. late L, epiphania, neut. pi., a. late 
Gr. kmcpdvia, adj, neut. pi., f. kmefyaivuv, f. kwi 
+ (l>aLV€LV to show,] EccL The festival com- 
memorating the manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles in the persons of the Magi ; observed 
on J an. 6th, the 12th day after Christmas. 
Epiphany 2 (i^pi-fani). 1667. [ad. Gr. km- 
(pdveia manifestation (inN.T, applied to the ‘ ap- 
pearing * of Christ), f. kmcpavrjs, related to Im- 
(paiveiv; see prec.] A manifestation or appear- 
ance of some divine or superhuman being. Also 
iransf. and fig. 

An e. of Vishnu F. Hall. Epiphanies of the 
Grecian intellect De Quincey- 
Epipharyngeai (e:pifari-nd5i'al), a. 1871. 
[f. Gr. km 4 - 7 )dpv 7 f +-( e)al.] Situated above 
the pharynx. 

Epiphenomenon (emifihp-mfn^n). 1706. 
[f. Epi- + Phenomenon.] Path. A secondary 
appearance or symptom. 

IlEpiphonema (e:pifi7nr*ma). 1579. [L., a. 
Gr. km<pwvrjfxa, f. (ult.) kni + cpcovr} voice.] I 
Rhel. An exclamatory sentence or striking re- 
flection, which sums up or concludes a discourse 
or a passage. 2. Acclamation 1654. 

I. The e. to the daughters of Jerusalem 1870. Hence 
E=piphiomema*ticai a., -ly adv. var. tE'pipbo- 
ne*me. 

(I Epiphora (epi*f5ra). 1657. [L., a. Gr. 

kmipopd a bringing to or upon.] i. A sudden 
afilux of humours; esp. a flow of an aqueous or 
serous humour from the eyes. 2. R/iel. A 
figure, in which one word is repeated impres- 
sively at the end of several sentences 1678. 3. 

Logic. The conclusion of a syllogism or conse- 
quent of a hypothesis. (Diets.) 

Epiphragm (e-pifrsem). 1854. [ad. mod. L. 
epiphragma, a. Gr., f. kmfppdcrcreip to fence up.] 
I, ZooL The secretion with which a snail closes 
the aperture of its shell during hibernation. 2. 
Bol. A membrane closing the mouth of the 
spore-case in urn-mosses and fungi 1882, 
fEpiphydlospe-rraotts, a. 1704. [f. Epi- 
+ Gr. (pAkov 4 (nrkpfJLa+ -OUS.] Bol. liaving 
the seeds on the back of the leaves. Cf. Dor- 
siferous. -1760. 

Epiphyllous (epifi-los), a. 1835. [f. Epi- 
4Gr. (pTikkov+OVS.] That grows upon 
a leaf, as epiphyllous fungi, 

II Epiphysis (eprfisis). Also (in F. form) 
epiphyse. PL epiphyses. 1634. [a. Gr. IttL 
(jyvens, f. upon 4 growth.] Anal. 1. 
An extremity or other portion of a long bone 
originating in a separate centre of ossification; 
opp. to Al’OPHYSlS. 2. absir. The process of 
developing such a growth 1862. I-Ience Epi*- 
physary. Epiphysial adjs, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, an e. 

Epiphyte (e-pifsit). 1847. [f. Gr. ktrl upon | 
4 <pvr 6 p plant,] 1. Bot A plant which grows 1 
on another plant; usually restricted to those 
which do not derive nutrition from other plants 
1861. 2. Pal/i. A vegetable parasite on the 

surface of the animal body 1847. 

Hence Epiphytal a, having the distinctive 
property of an e. Epiphytic* -al a. epiphytal. 
Epiphytically Epi‘phytous a. epiphytal. 
Epipleuml (epipliuo-rlLl), a. 1866. [f. Gr. 
I7^^1^^«v/J0s4-AL.J Situated upon a rib. Also 
qum-sb. 

llEpiplexiS (epiplcksis). 1678, [L., a. Gr. 
Mvkfjiif, I M upon 4 to strike.] 

Rhet A figure of rhetoric which endeavours to 
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convince by a kind of upbraiding. Hence 
tEpiple-ctic a. of the nature of e. 
ilEpiploce (epi‘pl^5'’s2). 1678. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
kmtrkoxrj plaiting together.] Rhel. A figure by 
which one striking circumstance is added, in 
due gradation, to another. (Diets.) 

Epiplocele (epi-pDsfl). 1721. [ad. Gr. 
kmTrkomfjkTj, f. knirTkooty + KTjkf] rupture ] Path. 
A hernia in which a part of the omentum is 
protruded. 

Epiplodn (epi*pl(3^ipn). 1541. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f. kmnkUiv to sail or float on.] The caul 
or omentum, a fatty membrane enwrapping the 
intestines. Hence Epiplo'ic a. of or pertaining 
to the e. 

Epipodial (epip^y^i-dial), a. 1877. [f. Epi- 
PODIUM4-AL.] Pertaining to or like the epi- 
podium. 

Epipodite (epi-p^doit). 1869. [f. next 4 

-ITE.] Anal. A long, curved appendage to the 
basal joint of the anterior limbs of some Crus- 
tacea. Hence Epi:podi-tic a. like an e. 
Epipodium (epipipa*di:pm), PL -a. 1866. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. kmvodiov, adj. neut., f. knl-^ 
novs.] I. ZooL A lobe developed from the 
lateral and upper surfaces of the foot of some 
molluscs 1877. 3- A form of disk consist- 
ing of glands upon the stipe of an ovary; also, 
the stalk of the disk. 

Epipolic (epipp-lik), a. 1845. [f. Gr, Itm- 
TTokri surface 4 -IC. ] Physics, a. Of, pertaining 
to, or taking place upon the surface, b. Of or 
pertaining to epipolism. Hence Epi'polism, e. 
dispersion ; = Fluorescence. Epi-polize v. 
to change into the e. condition ; to cause to ex- 
hibit the phenomena of fluorescence. 
Epipterous (^pi-pteras), a. 1866. [f. Gr. 

€m 4 7rT€poi/4-ous.] Bot. Of seeds: Bearing 
wings at the summit. 

Epirhizous (epiroi'zss), a, 1866. [f. Gr. 

I km 4 piCa 4 -OUS. J Bot Growing on a root. 
fEpi-rot. [ad. Gr. ’^neipojTrjij f. yirtipoi main- 
land.] One who dwells inland. Jer. Taylor. 
Episcleral (episklioTal), a. 1861. [f. Epi- 
4Gr. (TKkrjpSs hard4~AL.] Anat Belonging 
to or placed upon the sclerotic coat of the eye. 
Episcleritis (e:pisklTcr3i-tis). 1861. [f. as 
prec. 4-iTiS.] Inflammation of the connective 
tissue covering the sclerotic coat of the eye. 
Episcopahle (ijpi*sk<ypabl), a. 1676. [f. L. 
episcopus + '-AB'L'B.] Capable of being made a 
bishop. 

> Episcopacy (^pi*sk<ypasi). 1647. [f. latcL. 
episcopalus; see Episcopal 4 -ACY. ] ti. Super- 
vision 1659. 2. Government of the church by 

bishops; the system of church government 
which comprises three distinct orders, bishops, 
priests, and deacons 3647. 3* The office, or 

period of tenure, of a bishop. Now rare. 1660. 
4. concr. The body of bishops 1757. 

3. Aldhelm died, .m the fifth year of his e. Lingard. 
4. An aggressive e. 1885. 

Episcopal (^pi-sk^pal), 1485. [a. F., ad. 
late L. episcofalis, f, episcopus BISHOP.] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to a bishop or 
bishops, or to episcopacy; tadvocating episco- 
pacy. 2. Of a church : Governed by bishops. 
Often spec, (with capital E) of the Anglican 
Church ; also of other bodies, specialized as 
Methodist E.y Reformed E.y etc. Hence of 
buildings : Belonging to such a church. 17^* 

X. An E. See 1673. E. government 1704. a. The 
established clergy wci c e. H um«. The e. chapel 1806. 

tB. sh. =.-= Episcopalian -1823. 

Hence Epl-scopally adv. 

Episcopalian (^pi:sk^?ptfl■li^n). 1738. [f. 

late L. episcopalis\ see prec.] 

A. adj. I. Belonging to an episcopal \tsp. the 

Anglican) church 1768. 2. Of an episcopal 

character (rari) 1822. ^ 

B. sh, a. An adherent of episcopacy, b. One 
who belongs to an episcopal church. 1738* 

Hence Episcopa-Uaniom, the principles of an 
E. as such. ^ 

Eplscopalism (fpi*sk^p^li:zm). [f. Episco- 
pal 4 -ISM*] That theory of church polity 
which places the .supreme authority in the hands 
of an episcopal or pastoral order, and regards 
any recognize^ head of the church who exeycises 

i {B) (mn). I (Fr. Uittf 5 (f*r, 
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this authority as merely the delegate of this 
order. Held in the Church of Rome by the 
Galileans, but rejected by the Vatican Council 
in 1870. 

tEpi'seopant. [ad. med.L. episcoj)antem.'] 
A bishop. Milton. 

tEpiscopa*rian. 1649. [f. L. episcopus -h 
-arius-h -AN.] 

A. ad/. Of or pertaining to episcopacy -1691. 

B. s^. An adherent of episcopacy -1691. 
Episcopate (zpi-sk^p-?!), s 3 . 1641. [ad. L. 

epucopatusP\ i .The office or dignity of a bishop, 
a. An episcopal see 1807. 3. The time a bishop 
holds office 1868. 4. The body of bishops 1842. 

tEpi'Seopate, v. 1641. ppl* stem ofmed. 
L. episcopare, i. episcopus.] To make, or be- 
come, a bishop ; also, to act as a bishop --1705, 
tEpi'SCOpici de. ra?e. 1692. [/.h.episcopus 
+ -(rJciDE 2.] The murdering of a bishop -1751 . 
Episcopize (^pi’sk^J^poizj, v. 1649. [f. as 

prec. +-IZE.] I. trans. To make or consecrate 
(a person) a bishop. Also absoL 2. To rule 
as a bishop ; also intr. 1679. 3. To render 

l^iscopalian 1767. Ephscopiza'tion {rare). 
Episcopy (^'pi'sk^pi). 1641. [ad. Gr. Im- 
aKoma, f. emajcoTros overseer.] ti. Survey ; 
superintendence. Milton. ta. Government 
of the church by bishops. Jer. Taylor. 3. 
The bench of bishops 1874. 

Epise-palous, a. 1882. [f. Epi- + Sepal + 
-OXJS.] Bot. Growing upon the sepals. 
Episiorrhaphy (e;pis3iip*rafi). 1872. [f. 
Gr. ktrifftLov the region of the pubes 4 --pa<^ia, f. 
pdTTT€LV to sew,] Surg, An operation for the 
relief of prolapsus uteri by a suture. 
Episkeletal(episke*li'tal),a. 1871. [f.EPi- 
+ Skeleton +-AL.] Of muscles : Situ- 

ated upon the skeleton, i.e. epaxial. 

Episodal (e’pisJadal), a. 1876. [f. next + 
-AL,] ss Episodic. 

Episode (e*pisd?ud). 1678. [a. Gr. €7r€i<r<5- 
dLOv, adj. neut., f. iTrHn addition + <fcro 5 os enter- 
ing, f. eh into + o 5 < 5 s way. Cf. Fr. episode,] i. 
In the Old Greek Tragedy, the interlocutory 
parts interpolated between two choric songs. 
2. An incidental narrative or digression in a 
poem, story, etc., separable from, but arising 
naturally out of, the main subject 1679. 3. 

transf. An incidental passage in a person’s life, 
in a history, etc. 1773. +• in ordinary 

fugues, a certain number of bars allowed to 
intervene from time to time before the subject 
is resumed 1869. 

^ Like the Glacial e. before mentioned Lyell. 
Hence £^iso*dial, Episo’dic ad/s. of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of an e. ; incidental ; casual. 
Episo'dical jfX. Episo'dically adv. by way of e. 
Epispastic(epispse*stik). 16^7. [ad,mod.L., 
a. Gr. Imdiraarmbs, f. (ult.) ktri towards + andeiv 
to draw.] 

A. ad/. Drawing out humours; blistering. 

B. sb. A blister; a substance used for blister- 
ing 1675. 

Ejpisperm (e-pispoim). [f. Epi- + Gr. 
(firipua.'] Bot. The outer covering of a seed. 
Episrore (e*pisp6w). 1835. [f. Epr-4- 

SpoREri Bot The outer membrane on the 
s^re of a lichen or fern. 
liEpistaxis (epistsedcsis). 1793. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f. hmardleiv, f. Iiri 4* ffr 6 .(€iv to let fall in 
drops.] Bleeding from the nose. 
Epistemology (ejpistfm^^'l^d^i). 1856. [f. 
Gr. kTnffnjfjLO-, comb, f. kmariiiXT] +-Xoyta; see 
-LOGY.] The theory or science of the method 
or grounds of knowledge. Hence E:pistemo- 
lo'^cal a. 

tE:pistemo’nical, a. [f. Gr. iTnari^ixoviKbs 
+-AL.] ? Capable of becoming an object of 
knowledge. Cudworth, 

Epistemum (epists-m^^m). 1855. [f. Epi- 
+ Sternum.] Anai. In mammals, the upper 
part of the sternum or breast-bone; in other 
animals, applied to various structures adjoining 
the breast. Hence Episte'mal a. situate upon 
the sternum ; also, pertaining to the e. ; of the 
nature of an e. 

ilEpisthO’tonos. 1811. [Enron, formation, 
after Opisthotonos.] « Emprosthotonos. 
Epistllbite (eipistidboit). 1826. [f. Epi- + 


Stilbite.] Min. A zeolitic mineral, a hydrous 
siheate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium. 
Epistle (i^pi-s'l), sb, OE. [a. OF. epistle, 
epistole {mod.F. ipitre), ad. L. epistola, a. Gr. 
kviaroXT}, f. kniarikKcLV, f. iiri on the occasion 
of + aTekkfiv to send.] i . A communication 

made to an absent person in wnting ; a letter. 
Chiefly applied to those letters written in ancient 
times which rank as literature. Now used only 
rhetorically, playfully, or sarcastically. 2. spec. 
A letter from an apostle, forming part of the 
canon of Scripture ME. 3. Eccl. The Epistle : 
The extract from an apostolical Epistle read in 
the Communion Service ME. 

I. What seyth also the epistelle of Ouyde Chaucer. 
Some obscure Epistles of Loue Twel. iV^. lu iii. 169. 
Comb. e.'Side (of the altar), the south side, from 
which the e, is read. Hence Epi*stle v. irans. to 
write as a preface {rare) ; fto write a letter to ; to 
write in a letter. Epi'stler, one who writes an e, ; 
also, = Epistoler 2. 

fEpistolar (ipi*st^^), a. 1579. [ad.L. 
stolaris.] — Epistolary -1715. 

Epistolary (zpi’st<yiari), a. 1656. [ad. F. 
ipistolaire^ ad. L. epistolarisP] i. Of or per- 
taining to letters or letter-writing, 2. Con- 
tained in, or carried on by, letters ; of the na- 
ture of letters 1706. 

1. I seek no e. fame Swift. a. Intercourse, per- 
sonal and e. T. Jefferson. Hence Epi stolaTian 
a. given to or occupied in letter-writing ; sb. a letter- 
writer. var. Epi'stolatory a. {arch.) 

Epistole*an. A writer of epistles or letters. 
Mrs. C. Clarke. 

Epistoler (i'pi-st^yioi). 1530. [ad. F. ipisto- 
Her, ad. L. epistolaris.] i. A letter- writer 1637. 
2. Meet One who reads the epistle. 

Epi'Stolet. [f. L. epistola + -et.] A small 
epistle. Lamb. 

fEpistodic, a. 1741. [a. Gr. cTna-roXifebs, f. 
kmaroK'fi; seeEpiSTLE.] a. = Epistologra- 
PHic. b. = Epistolary. 

Hence tEpistoffical a. (in sense b). 
tEpi*stolist. 1743. [f. L. epistola -h *ist.] 
One who writes epistles -1853. 

Epistolize (^‘'pi stt^biz), v. 1634. [f. as 

prec. 4 --iZE.] I. intr. To write a letter. 2, 
trans. To write a letter to 1739. 

Hence Epi'stolizable a that may form the 
subject of a letter. Epi stolira*tion, the writing 
of letters. Epi'stolizer. 

EpistolograpMc (/pi.st^i(lz»gr3e*fik) , a. 1699. 
[ad. Gr. kwKrToXoypatpiicds, f. kiriffToki} -f ypd- 
<l>€Lv.'] Used in the wnting of letters; = De- 
motic, Enchorial, q.v. So Epi-stolo’gra* 
pher, Epi stole 'grapliist, a writer of letters. 
Epi:stolo*graphy, letter-writing. 

Epistom(e (e*pist^m, e*pist<7«m). 1852. 
[ad. mod. L. epistoma, f. C 5 r. Im 4- arbfxa,^ ZooL 
An appendage in front of the mouth in Crus- 
tacea and certain insects. 

II Epistrophe (epi*str/fz). 1647. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f. Irrt 4- arpocpii, f. <rTp 4 <p€LV to turn.] Ehet. 
A figure in which each sentence or clause ends 
with the same word. 

E. . . as ‘ we arc born to sorrow, pass our time in 
sorrow, end our days in sorrow ' 1845. 

Epistyle (cpistail). 1615. [ad. L. episiy- 
Hum, a. Gr. kmoTvKioVf f. Iirf 4- arrvXos a pillar.] 
Arch. « Architrave. 

Episyllogism (episidodgiz'm). i860, [ad. 
mod.L. episyllogismtts\ see Epi- and Syli.O- 
GISM,] Logic. A syllogism the major premiss 
of which is proved by a preceding syllogism, 
called in this relation the prosyllogism. 
Epitactic (epitse-ktik), a. 1845. 
kinra/cTuc 6 $, £ kirirdcfouv to enjoin.] Of the 
nature of an injunction. 

Epitaph (e’pitaf), sb. ME. [ad. epita* 
pMum, a. Gr. iTnra<l>iovt adj, neut., £ lTrt4" 
Td<po 9 tomb. Cf. F, dpiiaphe.] An inscription 
upon a tomb. Hence* occas,, a brief composi- 
tion written on the occasion of a person’s death. 
Also transjp. and Jig. 

Such a epitaphie as shall be devised by me or my 
cxecutours isao. A Booke of Epitapbes made upon 
the Death of Sir William Buttes 1:583 {title). 
Epitaph (epitaf), v. 1592. [£ prec. sb.] 
1. irans. To describe in an epitaph (with compl) ; 
to furnish with an epitaph, ta. intr. To speak 
or write as in an epitaph -1661, 


*. Epitaph’d an honest man 1818. a. The commons 
. . e. vpon him as on that Pope, * He lived as a wolfe, 
and died as a dogge * Bp. Hall. Hence E*pita:pher, 
the writer of an e. 

Epitaphial (epitseffial), a. rare. 1862. [1 
Gr. kmrd<f>ios + -AL.] Contained in sepulchral 
inscriptions. 

The e. assertions of heathens Lowell. So Epi- 
ta*phian a. (Milton), Epita'phic, -al ad/s. per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, an epitaph. E'pitaph* 
ist. a writer of epitaphs. 

llEpitasis (epitasis). 1589. [mod.L., a. Gr., 
f. krTirdueiP to intensify, f. kiri + reipeiv.^ ‘ That 
part of a play where the plot thickens ’ (Liddell 
and Scott). Hence tEpita*tical a, intensive 
(rare). tEpita*tically adv. 

11 Epithalamium(epi)3alifi*mi^m). Pl.-iums, 
■ia. 1595. [L., a. Gr. kmddKdpLLOv , adj. neut, 
£ km 4 - ddXapLos bride chamber.] A nuptial song 
or poem in praise of the bride and bridegroom. 

To sing Epithalamions to our marriage Feasts 1653. 
Hence E pithalamial a. of the nature of an e. 
EpitiUalamiast rare, a writer of an e. E pithala‘« 
mlc a. of or pertaining to an e. var. fEpitfiaTamy. 
jjEpitheca (epipi ka). 1861. [L., a. Gr. km- 
drjKTi, f. kiri 4- 6 r]Ki) case.] Zool. A continuous 
layer surrounding the thecae in some corals. 
Hence Epithe’cal a. of, or pertaining to, an e. 
Epithe'cate a. provided with an e. 

II Epithelioma (epiJiJlii<?u*ma). PL -mata. 
1872. [mod.L., f. next] Path. Epithelial 
cancer. 

11 Epithelium (epi])?*li^?m). 1748. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. km-rOrjXi) teat.] 1. Anai. A non-vascular 
tissue forming the outer layer of the mucous 
membrane in animals. 2. Bot. An epidermis 
consisting of young thin-sided cells, filled with 
homogeneous transparent colourless sap. 
[Treas. Bot.) 1870. 

Hence Epithe*lial a. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, e. Epithediate v. to become covered with 
e., as a wound when beginning to heal. Epithelioid 
a. resembling e. 

Epithem (e‘pi]>em), sb. 1559. 

$€/xa, £ ktri +ri9kvaL to put.] Med. ‘ Any kind 
of moist, or soft, external application ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Hence tE’pithem v. to put an e. 
upon. tllEpithema'tion, a small plaster. 
llEpithesis. [Gr., £ as prec.] ? 

And make his heart E. of sinne Tourneur. 
Epithet (e-pi]?et),j 5 . 1579. [pA.'L.epiiheton, 
a. Gr. kmOerov, adj. neut., £ kni + r lO ivai io 
place. Cf. F. ipithHc.'\ 1. An adjective ex- 
pressing some quality or attribute regarded as 
characteristic of a person or thing 1588. 2. A 

significant appellation 1579. 'I'S. A term, 

phrase, e.\pression. Shaks. 

1. Hollow, empty-— is the e. justly bestowed on 
Fame Geo. Eliot, a. Wc.. employ the French term 
ennui, for want of an equally appropriate e. in Eng- 
lish Sir B. Brodie. 3. 0 th. i. i. 14. Hence E*pitbet 
V. to JUiply an c. to; to term. Epithe'tic, -al a. 
ffull Of epithets ; pertaining to, or of the nature of, an 
e. ; -ly adv. E’pitheti'zc v. to apply an e. to (rare). 
tllEpi'theton. 1547. [late L., a. Gr. ; see 
Epithet j/J.] i. An attribute. Hooper, a. 

— PUpithet I, 2. -1720. 
tE*pithyme. 1585. [ad. L. epUhymon, a. 
Gr., £ krL-r$vfjLov thyme.] Bot The Cuscuta 
Epithymum or Dodder, a parasitic plant grow- 
ing on thyme, etc. -172^. 

Epithymetic (e:j)ii})ime*tik), a. Also epi- 
thumetic. 1631. [ad. Gr. kmBvprjriHbs, £ km- 
Bvphiv to desire.] Connected with desire or 
ampetite. So tEpithyme’tical a. 
tEpi-tomate, v. 1702. [£ ppl. stem of 1 ,^ 
epiiomare to abridge ; see Epitome.] Epi- 
tomize. SoEpi:toma*tic a. [badlyf. Epitome], 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, an epitome. 
Epi“toma:tor, one who epitomizes a larger work. 
Epitome (fpi *161111), 1529. [a.L., a. Gr. 

kmrofAi, £ kirirkpvmv, £ kirl upon + r«Vp<**' to 
cut.] I. A brief statement of the chief points of 
a larger work ; an abridgement, abstract, b. A 
summary of anything ; a compendium x 6 at . a. 
transf. A condensed record or representation 
in miniature 1393. 

t. In general nothing is less attractive than an e. 
Macaui*ay, b. To number his virtues i« to give an 
e. of his life M«i. HuTciiiNaoN. *. The worldk 
epitomy, man r66d. Hence tBpi'tome p. to make 
an a. Epito'mic, -aX a, of the nature of an e. Epi*- 
tomlst, one who writes an e. 
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Epitomize (z'pi.-tomsiz), v, 1599. [f. Epi- 
tome sh. +-IZE.] r. trans. To make an epi- 
tome of; to abridge; to summarize; to concen- 
trate. 2. To comprise in brief 1628. t 3 * To 

reduce to a smaller scale -1713. 

I. To e. Hooker D’Israeli, a pamphlet 1868, To 
e. the evidence of Theism E. Conder. a. A Carpet, 
a' Pan, and a Platter, epitomizes all their Furniture 
Sir T. Herbert. Hence Epi-tomi zer. 

EpitoniC (epitp*nik). 1879. [f. Gr. kmrovos 
on the stretch.] Overstrained. 

Epitrite (e’pitroit). 1609. [ad. L. epitritos 
containing the unit and one third, a. Gr., f. liti 
in addition + rpiTOS the third.]} 

tA. adj. In the ratio of 4 to 3; spec, in ancient 
music. 

B. sb. Pros. A foot consisting of three long 
syllables and one short one, and called first, 
second, third, or fourth epitrite, according as 
the short syllable stands first, second, third, or 
fourth 1678. 

Epitrochoid (epitrp-koid). 1800. [f. Gr. 
km + rpoxos wheel -f-OlD.] Math, The curve 
described by a point rigidly connected with the 
centre of a circle which rolls on the outside of 
another circle. Cf. Epicycloid. Hence Epi- 
trochoi'dal a, 

llEpitrope (epi-tr^pz). 1657. [L., a. Gr., f. 
eTTiTpiiTUv to give up, yield.] Phet. A figure 
by which permission is granted to an opponent, 
either seriously or ironically, to do what he pro- 
poses to do. 

Epitympanic (e:pitimp 30 *nik), a. 1849. 
[f, Epi- + Gr. rvpLiravov drum + -IC,] Anat. 
Pertaining to or forming the uppermost sub- 
division of the tympanic pedicle which supports 
the mandible in fishes, Chiefly quasi-j^. 
llEpizeuxis (epiziz^-ksis). 1589. [mod.L., 
a. Gr., f, €TTt upon + (wyvbvaL to fasten.] Phet. 
A figure by which a word is repeated with ve- 
hemence or emphasis. 

llEpizooix(epiz<Jw^n). yv. -oa. 1836. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. m + Zooi, A parasite that 

lives on the e.\:terior of the body of another 
animal. 0 pp. to Entozoon. 

Hence Epizo*al, Epizo*an adj's, of or pertain- 
ing to epizoa. Epizodc a. of or pertaining to 
cpizoa ; living upon animals ; sb. an epizootic 
disease. 

Epizootic (e!piz<7|^?*tik). 1748. [ad. Fr. ^pt- 
zooitf/ue, f. dpizooiu, irreg. f. on Gr. h-ni + 

A. adj. 1. Of diseases : Temporarily preva- 
lent among animals; opp. to enzootic fa. 

GeoL Containing animal remains, as e. strata 
-1840. 

B. sb. An epizootic disease 1748. 

Epizooty (cpizJn*<)ti). 1781. [ad. F. ipi- 

zootle; see prcc.] An epizootic disease. 

Epoch (c-p(zlc, rp^k). 1614. [ad. late L. 
epocha (also used), ad. Gr. ciroxij stoppage, 
pause, fixed date, f. hold, stop. Cf. 

F. ipoquct It. epocaj\ 

I. A point ot time. i. Chron, The initial point 
assumed in a system of chronology, or in reckon- 
ing a series of years ; e. g. tli(J date of the birth 
of Christ; an Era. Now ran, a. The begin- 
ning of a new era or distinctive period in the 
history of anything 1673. th. T he date of origin 
of anything -1:824. 3. A fixed point of time 

166 1. 4. Asiron. An arbitrarily fixed date for 

which the chsments necessary for computing 
the place of a heavenly body are tabulated. 
Also, the heliocentric longitude of a planet at 
such a date. X736. 

t, In divers, .ngea, divers epochs of time were used 
UsiiWR. The Epocha of the Olympiads 173(5, a. 
Men that mark out Kpocha's 1673. The epochs of 
our life EwaRiON. b. I'he year xdag is reckoned the 
cpocha of long perukes E. Narks. 3, The precise c. 
on which they fthe designs of the court] were to be 
executed Burkk, Up to the present t, HcwvKNim. 

H. A period dated from an epoch in stjuse 1 . 1, 
Later* a period of history defined by the preva- 
lence of some particular state of things. rfiaS. 
b, A period in tne life of an individual, or in the 
history of a process *768, c. (M, Any distinct 
portion of geological time *Soa, 

Two epocM of terrible civil discord Hrusas. 1 'he 
Addisoman e. *883, b* Action! utwuitable to the e, 
of life Draws. c» llie giadal e. TvMnAeiu Comk 
a, wtid chiefly of ckmific discoverk! or 


treatises. Hence E'pochal a. pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, an e.; e,.inakiDg. E’pochism, the 
practice of dividing time into epochs. E'pochist, 
ta philosopher of the Ephectic School ; also, one who 
holds the days of creation in Genesis to be epochs. 

Epode (e’poud). 1598. [a. OF., ad. L. 
epodos, a. Gr. after-song.] i. a. A kind 

of lyric poem, invented by Archilochus, in which 
a long line is followed by a shorter one, of 
metres other than the elegiac; as, the Epodes of 
Horace, b. An incantation, c, A grave poem. 
2. The part of a lyric song which follows the 
strophe and antistrophe 1671, Hence Epo’dic a. 
Ej^ist (e*pt 7 |ist). [badly f. Gr. Ittos - r-iST.] 
A writer of epic poetry. Browning. 

Eponym (e*pdhim). 1846. [ad. Gr. Itto;- 
vvfiosy f, lirt upon + ovo/ia, xEol. ovu/ia name.] 

1. One who gives, or is supposed to give, his 

name to a people, place, or institution. Also 
m L. form eponymus. b. transf One whose 
name is a synonym of something 1873. 2. 

Assyria logy. A functionary who gave his name 
to his year of office. Cf. Eponymous 2. Also 
attrib. 1864. 3. [ad. Gr. h'n^vvyLOv,'] A distin- 

guishing title 1863. 

I. Pelops is the e. or name-giver of Peloponnesus 
Grote. b. Charles [the Great], .had become, so to 
speak, an e. of Empire Bryce. 

Hence Eponymic a., of or pertaining to an e. ; 
that is an e. Epornymism, the practice of referring 
names of j^aces or peoples to supposed prehistoric 
eponyms. Epo'nymist = Eponym i. Epomymize 
V. to serve as an e. to. 

Eponymous (eppmimos), a. 1846. [See 
prec.] I. That gives (his) name to anything. 

2. Giving his name to the year, as did the chief 
archon at Athens 1857. 

X. The e. hero or protagonist of the play Swinburne. 
Eponymy (ep^mimi). 1865. [ad. Gr. Ittw- 
vu^i'a; see Eponym.] i.a. = Eponymism. b. 
Eponymic nomenclature. 2. The year of office 
of an (Assyrian) eponym 1875. i 

Epopee (e*p<yp2). Now rare. 1697. [a. F. 
Ipop^e (also used), Sid. mod.L. epopcei a; see next.] 
An epic poem; epic poetry. Also transf. \ 
transf. A sort of historical e. Grote. 
Epopoeia(ept7pr*ia). arch. 1749. [a. mod.L., 
a. Gr. kiroTToUa, f. (ult.) iiros (see Epos) + -ttozos 
maker.] = Epopee. Hence Epopcedst, one 
who writes epic poetry, 

Epopt (e*pppt). 1696. [ad. late L. epopta, \ 
ad. Gr. kTrbnrTjSf f. Ittott- (f. kiri + root dir- to 
see).] A beholder; in Gr. Aniiq. one initiated 
into the Eleusinian mysteries. Also transf. 
Hence Epo'ptic a. of or pertaining to an e. 
var. Epo’ptist. 

11 Epos (e*pf7s). 1835. [L., a. Gr. Iiros, f. Itt- 
stem of tlireTv.j x. a. collect. Early unwritten 
narrative poetry celebrating incidents of heroic 
tradition 1839. b. » Epic B. 2. 1855. c. Epic 
poetry 1835. 2. A series of events worthy of 

epic treatment 1848. 

I. a. The ancient E. hardly survived. b. Every 
age . . expects a mom And claims an e. Mrs. Brown- 
ing. c. Almost rises into e, Carlyle. 
tEpota*tion. 1627. [f. L. epotare.'] The 

drinking up or off -1677. 

11 Eprouvette(tfpr*#ve*t). 1781. [F.,f. iprouver 
to try.] I . An apparatus for testing the strength 
of gunpowder. a. A spoon used in assaying 
i metals 1874. 

Epsom (e’psom). x'^'^o.x. attrib. aud Comb., 

[ as E.-water, the water of a mineral spring at 
Epsom in Surrey. E.-salt -salts), orig. 

the salt (chiefly magnesium sulphate) obtained 
from Epsom-water; now magnesium sulphate 
however prepared. 2. Short for Epsom-salt 
1803. Hence E'paomite, native magnesium 
sulphate. 

Epulary (e*pi*^iari), a. 1678. [ad. L. epu- 
laris, f. epulumj\ Of or pertaining to a feast 
or banquet, 

Epulation (epMa-jsn). Now ran, 154a. 
fad. L, epulaiionem,'} The action of feasting. 

11 Epulis (epi^dis). 1859, [mod.L., a. Gr. 
irrovkls, f. IttI 4 ouAov gum,] Path, A tumour 
of the gums. 

EpulOtic (epi«V*tik). 1634, [ad. Gr. Iirou- 
kurifeSf, f, (ult.) iiri 4 ovki} soar.] Med, 

A. adj. Having power to cicatrize 

B. sb, in pi, Kpulotic medicines or ointments, 

U (Fr, dwne). § (cwrl). « (e®) (thtfre).* 


Epurate (e'piur^^t), v. rare. I'jgg. [f. F. 
ipurer-ir-ATE 6.] trans. To purify {lit. and 
fg,). Hence Epura*tion, 

Equability (fk-, ekwabi-liii). 1531. [ad. 
L. xquabilitas, f. xquabihs Equable.] i. The 
quality of being equable ; freedom from fluctua- 
tion or variation, ts. Capability of being com- 
pared on equal terms -1817. tS* Well-balanced 
condition -1605. ^ 

1. Such an equabilitie of mind Holinshed. E. of 
the Sun’s motion Ray, of the climate Hooker. 
Equable (rk-, e*k\\abT), a. 1643. [ad. L. 
xquabihs, f. sequare to make uniform or equal, 
f. sequus,"] I. U niform, free from fluctuation or 
variation : said of motions, temperature, the 
feelings, etc. 1677. 2. Free from inequalities; 

uniform throughout; equally proportioned 1692. 
ts. = Equitable. Sir T. Browne. 

I. An e. pulse 1799. E. climates Maury. E.^in 
style JowETT. 2. A more e. system of taxation 
Thirlwall. Hence E*quableness = Equability. 
Emuably adv. 

Equseval (zkwfwal), a. Also equiaeval. 
1867. [f. L. zequdcvus (f. sequus 4 sevum) 4 -AL.] 

Of equal age ; belonging to the same period. 
So tEquaewous a. 

Equal (rkwal). ME. [ad. L. mqualis, f. 
sequus even, just.] 

A. adj. I. Identical in amount, magnitude, 

number, value, intensity, etc. ; neither less nor 
greater. 2. Possessing a like degree of a quality 
or attribute; on the same level in dignity, power, 
excellence, etc. ; having the same rights or 
privileges. Const, to, with. 1526. 3. Adequate 
or fit in quantity or degree ; adequately fit or 
qualified. Of persons : Having competent 
strength, endurance, or ability. Const, to. 
1674. 4 * Evenly proportioned ; uniform in 

effect or operation i66x. tS- [= L. sequus.'] 
Fair, equitable, impartial -1769. 6. Of sur- 

faces : Level, on the same level (arch.) 1649. 
7. f Uniform throughout -1793 1 

metrical 1876. 8. = Equable i. 1626. tg. 

Of numbers : Even (ra 7 ‘e) 1806. f 10. quasi- 
adv. Equally -1659. 

I. Three hils, not in equall distaunce Grafton. Of 
equall height Dicby. Of e. Profit Dryden. In 
nearly e. ratios 1846. z. Equall in glory to the father 
1526. He meant his children to he all e. Cruise. 
Phr. E. voices (Mus.) : voices either all male or all 
female. 3. To make my commendations e. to your 
merit Dryden. Th-x, E. to the occasion. 4, The army 
dreaded his e. and inexorable justice Gibbon. E. 
laws 1836. Phr. is e. to me {whether): = ‘it 
makes no difference 5. E. heauen hath denied that 
comfort Greene. 6. The e. plains of fruitful Sicily 
Mbs. Browning. 8. Try them by boiling upon an e. 
fire Bacon. An even or e. trot 1761. In a firm and 
e. tone Gibbon, To keep an oath with an e. mind 
Tennyson. 

B. sb. I. One who is equal to another; as, in 
rank, in power or performance, or fin age 1573. 
2. abstr. An e. : a state of equality, Nowifzzr/. 
1596. 

X. A minister who never had hise. . ./or wisdom and 
integrity 1792. a. Spenser F. Q. v, ii. 34. 

Equi (rkwal), v. 1586. [f. prec. ; cf. F. 
dgaler. ] 1 . To make equal or level, to equalize 

1594. ta. To represent as equal ; to liken, 
compare -1805. 3. trans. To be or become 

equal to;*to come up to, match 1590. 4. To 

produce or achieve something equal to. Also 
^intr. To cope on equal terms with (rare). 1597. 

X. Cities . . equalled with the ground 1629. Those 
other two equaFd with me in Fate Milt. P. L. iii. 33. 
a. To e. robbery with murder Johnson. 3. The golde 
and the chrystall cannot equall it Job xxviii. 17. 4. 

To e. art with art W. Broome, intr. A Body strong 
enough, .to equall with the King 2 Pen. /F,l ui.67. 

Equalist (J’kwalist). rare. 1661. [f. Equal 
4 -1ST.] One who asserts the equality of cer- 
tain (indicated) persons or things. 
Equalitarian (fkwqdite/'riin). 1799. [t. 
Equality; cf, Immanitariaji, etc.] 

A, adj. Of or pertaining to the doctrine of the 
equality of mankind, 

B. sb. One who holds this doctrine. 
Equality (zTcwgrilti). MP:. {p.OV.iqmliU 

(mod.'F.dgaHii),z.d, L. sequaliiaiem, f. sequaUs.] 
i. The condition of being equal in quantity, 
amount, value, intensity, etc.; esp, in Math, 
exact correspondence between magnitudes and 
numbers in respect of quantity ^sometimes 
expressed by the sign ■*) XS70. 2. The condi- 

. tion of being equal m dignity, privileges* power, 
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etc. witli others ME. fa. Fairness, imparti' 
ahty, equity ; m things, proportionatjeness-1845. 
4. Evenness, uniformity. Now rare. ME. 

X. Pleading e. of years Cowper. 3. E. is of the 
essence of such taxes McCulloch. 4. E. of Motion 
1^4, teni^er 1762, wear Hr. Martineau. 
Equalize (rkwabiz), v. 1590. [f. Equal 
+ -izE.] ti- = Equal v. 3. -1826. t2. To 

represent as equal ; to place on an equality 
"175^* 3* To make equal in magnitude or de- 
gree 1622. t4. To level -1653. 5. To render 
uniform 1822. 6. intr. Football, ttc. To bring 
the score to an equality with the opponent's. 

t. The Scy thians . . do e. the grass in multitude 1595. 
a. The Virgin.. they do at least equalize to Christ 
TT _ , ... fBabel] with the 


3. Intending to e. it ^ 

Those who attempt to level, 


H. More, 

Starres Sir T. Herbert. 
never e. Burke. Office of itself does much to e. 
politicians Macaulay. 5. To e, the motion of a 
machine Imison. Hence E-*qtializa*tion. E*quali-'- 
zer, one who, or that which, makes equal. 
E’qualler. rare. 1630. [f. Equal v.’] One 
who, or that which, makes equal. 

'Eqiially (t‘kwllz),adz/, ME. [f. E quals?.] 

I. To an equal degree or extent. Const, with ; 

occas. as, 1634. 2. In equal shares ME. 3. 

According to one and the same rule or measure ; 
impartially, justly 1526. t4* On a level; uni- 
formly; in a line with -1721. 5. In uniform 

degree or quantity 1664. 

1. And e. of Fear and Forecast void De Foe. 2. To 
her other sisters e. between them Cruise. 3. To 
deal e between man and man Hobbes. 

Equalaess (rkwalnes). Now rare, 1530. 
[f. as prec. +-NESS.] i. ~ Equality i, 2. 

Fairness, equity -1556. f 3. Evenness, 
uniformity -1799. 

Equauimity (zkwanrmiti). 1607. [ad. L. 
■sequanimitas, f. xqtianimis having an even 
mind, f. xquus-^ cmimusC^ Fairness of 

judgement, impartiality -1752. a. Evenness 
of mind or temper ; the quality of being un- 
disturbed by good or ill fortune 1663. 
a. To bear odium with e. Burke. 

Equanimous (jkwsemimss), a, 1656. [f. 
L. xquanimis (see prec.) + -ous.] r. Even- 
tempered; not easily elated or depressed, ta. 
Impartial 1670. Hence Equa'Dimons-ly adif., 
-ness. 

Equant (f'kwant). i6ai. s^quantem^ 

pr. pple. of xquare,'] 

A. adj. That equalizes. E. circle [med.L. 
circulus xguans], in, ancient astronomy, a circle 
imagined in order to reconcile the planetary 
movements with the hypothesis of the uniform 
velocity of celestial motion. 

B. sb. « E, circle. 

Equate (fkw^’t), v, ? ME. [f. L. ssquat- 
ppl. stem, see prec ] fi. To make bodies 
equal; to balance {rare) -1755. a. tTo take 
the average of; in Asir, to reduce to an average 
1633. 3. Math. To state the equality of; to 

put in the form of an equation 1799. 4. tra?isf. 

and/g; To treat as equivalent 18 . . 

2. To e. solar days, that is to convert apparent into 

mean time fete,] X751, 4. Boudicca might perhaps 

be equated .. with such a Batin name as Victorina 

J. Hkys. 

^tiation (zkwrfjon). ME. [ad. L. mqua- 
iionem.'] i. The action of making equal or 
balancing; equilibrium, equality 1656. '\s;pcc. 
m AstroL Equal partition. Only in ME. a. 
Astron. Reduction to a normal value or position 
by making compensations for a known cause 
of irregularity or error. Chiefly concr, the 
quantity added or subtracted for this purpose. 
1666. ta* Math, The act of stating the identity 
in value of two quantities or expressions -1673. 
4. A forrnula affirming the equivalence of two 
quantitative expressions, connected by the 
sign Also iransf. 1570* 

^ *. Again the golden, day^resum’d its right, And ruled 
m just e. with the night kowe. Phr. M* of demand 
and e, of trade, etc. {mod.). x The differ- 

ence between true and mean solar time, .is called the 
e. of time Moseley. Phr. Annual e , ; see Anhual, 
E. of the centre i the difference between the mean 
and the true anomaly of a heavenly body. E, qf the 
equinoxes: the difference between, the mean and the 
apparent places of the equinoxes, E. Of time: the 
difference Detween the time shown by a clock (mean 
time) and that shown by a sundial. Personal e , : the 
correction required in astronomical observations in 
consequence of greater or less inaccuracy habitual to 
individual observers, hho iran:f, E, qf payments i 


the process of finding a mean time for the payment in 
one amount of sums due at different times. 4. The 
two chief kinds of equations are: (i) Those which 
contain^ symbols denoting one or more unknown 
quantities. . . (2) Those which indicate a constant 
relation between variables : x&E.toa. curve, an equa- 
tion expressing a relation between coordinates or the 
like, which is constant for every point of the curve ; 
e. of motions, etc. Equations are distinguished as 
simple, quadratic, cubic, etc. (or as of the ist, 2nd, 
3rd, etc. degree) according to the highest power which 
they contain of any unknown or variable. N.E.D. 
Phr. To solve an e , : to discover the numerical values 
of the symbols denoting unknown quantities. 

Equational (fkwi^'jhnal), a, 1864. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] Pertaining to, or involving the use of, 
e^ations. Hence Equa*tionally adv. 

Equator (fkw<?i*toi, -ai)- ME. [a. late L. 
xquator one who makes equal, hence {circulus) 
xquator diei et noctis ‘ the equalizer of day and 
night I. Astron. A great circle of the ce- 
lestial sphere, whose plane is perpendicular to 
the axis of the earth. Called also the EQUI- 
NOCTIAL, q. V. 2. Geog, A great circle of the 
earth, in the plane of the celestial equator, and 
equidistant from the two poles 1612. Also 
iransf, 1746. 

X iransf. The solar e. Lockyer. Phr. Magnetic 
e. = Aclinic line (see Aclinic). E. of the magnet : 
the portion of the magnet midway between the two 
poles, which is apparently less magnetic. 

Equatorial (fkwatoe'rial). 1664. [f. L. 
xquator (see prec.) -f--(i)AL.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to an equator, esp. 
the terrestrial equator. 

Phr, E, instrument ox telescope: a telescope attached 
by an arm to an axle revolving in a direction parallel 
to the plane of the equator. By a uniform motion 
given to this axle the telescope follows the diurnal 
apparent motion of any point in the heavens to which 
it IS directed. E, circle : a graduated circle^ (also 
called hour-circle, right-ascension-circle) revolving in 
a plane parallel to the equator, forming part of the e. 
instrument. 

B. sb, = E. instrument', see A. 1793. 

Hence Equate TiaUy adv. 

Equerry (e-kweri, i'kwe'ri). Also aphet. 

fquerry. 1526. [ad. F. icurie, earlier escurze 
{a.lso escuierie, by assoc, with escuyerESQUlRE), 
med.L. scuria stable, f. OHG. sc^r shed, 
shelter. The stress (e*kweri) is favoured, and 
is due to an imagined connexion with L. cquus 
horse.] fx. The stables of a royal or princely 
household, or the body of officers in charge of 
them -1731. 2. [Short for * gentleman ot the 

e. ' or ' groom of the e. 'J fa. A groom 1708. b. 
An officer charged with the care of the horses 
of a royal or exalted personage. At the Eng- 
lish Court, an officer of the household, in occa- 
sional attendance on the sovereign. X526. 
Hence E'qnerryship, the position of an e. 
Equestrial (zkwe-strial), a. Now rare. 
1^3. [f. as next -f- -AL,] = next. 

questrian (zkwe'strian). 1656. [f. L. 
equestris (f. eques, f. equus)-+-h'S>i,'\ 

A. adp I. Of or pertaining to horse-riding. 
Also, skilled in horse-riding. 2, Mounted on 

horse. Also, representing a person so 
mounted. 1711. 3. Eo7n, Aniiq. Of or pertain- 

ing to the order of Eqieiies 1696. 

X. Candidates for e. glory Johnson, a. An e. lady 
appeared upon the plains 17TX. The Antique E. 
Statue of Marcus Aurelius Addison. 

B. sb. One who rides on horseback; also, one 
who publicly performs on horseback xygr. 

Hence Eque'strianiism, the art or practice of 
riding on horseback. So Equestrienne, a fe- 
male e. 

Equi- (^kwi-), repr. L. fqqui-, comb. f. 
xqnns, in sense ‘ equal or (advb.) ‘ equally, in 
an equal degree Hence : 

Ejqtiljanharmomic a., Math, equally anhar- 
monic : applied when two range.s, each of four 
points, areprojectivc ; Eiquliarti'culate 
a., having equal joints with another. Equiba*^ 
lance sb, *« Equilibrium. tEquibadance v., 
to counterpoise. Equicha*ngeable a., equally 
varying. Equico*nvex a., having two convex 
surfaces with equal curves. Equicre'icent 
having equal increments. Ejquidia'gonal a,, 
having the diagonals equal. Ejquidiurnal a, ] 
noncc’-word, [tr. Gr* ItrrffjLtpivSs], pertaining to j 
the time when days and nights mt equal : ap- , 
plied to the equinoctial line. Equigra^phlc a, ! 
HOMOtOGRAHilc, Equilo'bate <*„ having 1 


equal lobes, E'qtiimomemtal a. Physics, having 
equal moments of inertia about parallel axes. 
tEquipe’usate v., to weigh or esteem equally. 
E:quiperio*dic £7. , having equal periods. Equi- 
pro'babilism, the doctrine of the equiproba- 
bihsts. Equipro'babilist, one of those who 
hold that of two opinions the less safe may be 
followed provided it be as probable, or nearly as 
probable, as the opposite. Equira*dial a., 
having eqital radii. Equira'dical a., ‘ equally 
radicM’ (W.). E.qmsegmemtal a., Math. 
having equal segments. E quitangemtial a,, 
having a tangent equal to a constant line; said 
of a certain curve. Equiva-lue v., to make or 
be equal in value. E'quivalvedfa:., Conch.havmg 
both valves alike, f E quivelo'city, equality in 
velocity. Equivo’te {U.S.), a tie in voting. 
fEquia^ngle. 1570. [a. F., f. (iquf Equi- 
+ angle Angle.] 

A. adj. ~ Equiangular -1611. 

B. sb. pL Equal angles. By eqziiangles : at 
right angles. 1593. So tEquiamgled a 

Equiangular (fkwijse’ggiznaj), a, 1660. 
[f. Equi- -I- Angular.] Having equal angles, 
as an e. figure, mutually c. 

Phr. E. spiral, a name for the logarithmic spiral, 
in which the angle between the radius vectoi and the 
tangent is constant. Hence E'quia ngulaTity^ 
the condition or fact of being e. 

Equiaxe (f-kwii^eks), a. 1810. [a. F., f. L. 
xqui~-\- axis^ Cry stall. liaving equal axes. 
So E'quiaxed a. 

Equicrural (z"kwi,kru0Tal), a. 1650. [f. L. 
xquicrurus (f. xqui- -f crus, crurt%) -I- -AL.] 
Plaving equal legs or sides; isosceles, var. 
fE'quiemre. 

Equidifierent (z'kwiidi*fer&t), a. 1695. 
[f. Equi- ■+ Different.] Having equal diffe- 
rences; arithmetically proportional. 
Equidistant (z"kwi|di*st^nt), a. 1570. [a. 
F., ad. late L. xquidistaniem, f. xqui- (see 
Equi-) + distantem standing apart.] i . Sepa- 
rated by an equal distance. h\so fig. 1593. 

2. Of Imes : Parallel, 

Hence Equidi’stantly adv, at an equal dis- 
tance. 

Equiform (z'kwifpjm), a. [ad. J.^. $i'qui~ 
fomiis, f. sequus-^ forma. | Having one and the 
same form, (Diets ) So EquifoTmal a. Hence 
tEquifoTmity, uniformity. Sir T. Browne. 
fEquila*ter. 1570. fad. F. Squilaikrc, ad. 
late L. xquilaferus, f. sequi- (sec Equi-) -H 
laius, lateris.'] 

A. adj Having equal sides -•I7I5* 

B. sb. A square or cube, or a square or cube 
number -1636. 

Equilateral (zkwiilrcderal), a. 1570. (ad. 
late L. xquilaicrahs, f. as prec. + -AL.] Having 
all the sides equal. 

Phr. JL arch : an arch in which the chords of the 
sides form with the base an c. triangle. E. hyperbola, 
one whose axes are equal. E, shell, one in which a 
transverse line drawn through the apex of the umbo 
divides the valve into two equal and symmetrical 
parts. Hence Equila’terally adv. 

Equilibrant (zkwiriibrSnt). 1883. [a. F. 

iquilibrani, f. dquilibrer,'] Physics, ' Any system 
of forces which if applied to a rigid body, would 
balance a given system of forces acting on it ' 
(Thomvson k Tait). 

Equilibrate (zTkwi I bi-brrit), rdas. 
ppl. .stem of latti L. ’^neqmUbrare, f. oequi- (sec 
Kqui-} h- /z?/r<at balance. ] x. /ZYZZZ.L 'I'o bring 
into or keep in equipoise or equilibrium ; to 
balance, a. To counterpoise xSap. 3. absol. 
and intr. To be in a state of equilibrium ; to 
balance. Const, with. 1:829. 

3. The forces neutrarme each other and mutunlly t. 
1830, So tEquili'braten!. equally balanced. Equi- 
Ikhratory a. tending to produce equilibrium, var, 
Equlll'briate v, 

EquiHbratlOtt (iTkwiiloibr^'jfon). rtira. [f. 
as prec, ; sec -ation.] The action of bringing 
into or keeping in equilibrium; the state of 
being in equilibrium. Const, to, with. 

Drowsy equilibrations of undetermined counwl 
Johnson, var. fEquili'bre, 

Equilibriate (fkwi|Uri)ri|<rt), a. *649. [f. 

EounABRlUMF-AU] « EQUILIBRATE, 
EqtliHbrist (fkwWibrist, llcwl,lk-). 1760. 
fa. F. dqmiibmtc, f, iqnilibrgi] One skilled in 
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feats of balancing ; es;p. a rope-dancer. Hence ' 
E^tdlibri'stic a. \ 

Equilibrity (Jkwiili'briti). 1644. [ad. L. 1 
3equihbritas!\ The state of being equally 
balanced; equilibnura. 

Equilibritim (?kwi|li*bri;^m). 1608. [a. L. 
equilibrium, f. xqmis + libra balance.] i* 
Physics, The condition of equal balance between 
opposing forces; that state of a body in which 
the forces acting upon it are so arranged that 
their resultant at every point is zero. 2. The 
state of balance between powers of any kind 
1677. b. The condition of indecision or in- 
diference produced by opposing influences of 
equal force 1685. 

I. The Fluids, pressing equally and easily yielding 
to each other, soon restore the jEquiHbrium 1697. 2. 

So to balance their [the Spaniard and the French] 
Power, as to keep both in an E. 1677. b. There is 
an end of the Doubt or ^quilibrium_i68s. 

Hence Equili'brial a; of or pertaining to e. ; con- 
structed on the principle of e. Equili’brious a. 
that is in a state of e. fEquili’briously adv, 
Equi’librize v, to bring to an e. var. Equili’brio 
[the L. ablative, treated as Eng.] 

Equimultiple (?kwi|m 27 *ltip’l). 1656. [ad. 
raod.L. equimultiphx\ see Equi- and Mul- 
tiple.] 

tA. adj. Produced by multiplying by the same 
number. Hobbes. 

B. sb. One of a set of numbers or quantities 
which each have a common multiplier. Thus 
14 and 28 are equimultiples of 2 and 4. Chiefly 
'pi. 1660. 

Equine (r kwoin), a. 1778. [ad.L. equinus, 
f. equusl\ Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
horse. 

The mule is apt to forget all but the e. side of his 
pedigree Lowell. So fEqui'nal a. Hence 
Equi'nity. Landor- 

Equinoctial (ek-, z'kwin^^'kjal). ME. [ad. 
L. equinoctialis , f. xquinoctium EQUINOX.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to a state of equal day 
and night. 3. Pertaining to the period or point 
of the equinox 1570; happening about the time 
of the equinox 1792. 3. == Equatorial; also, 
pertaining to the regions near the terrestrial 
equator 1594. 

X . I^hr. £. line, circle {road Milton), the celestial 
or terrestrial equator. Cf. B. i and 2. M. point = 
Equinox a. *. Six houres, which is the one halfe of 
an Equinoctiall day Blundevil. The e. rains Wel- 
lington, gales Livingstone. Phr. E. colurei see 
Colure. E. month : a month which includes one of 
the equinoxes. 

B, sb. 1. T’hc celestial equator: so called 
because, when the sun is on it, day and night 
aie of equal length ME. 2. The terrestrial 
equator. Now rare. 1584. Also transf. and 
Jiff- fa. - Equinox -1665. 4. An equinoctial 
gale 1748. 

a. As if, when you have crossed the e., all the 
virtues die Burke. Hence Equino'ctially adv. in 
the direction of the e. or equator. 

fllEquinoctium. rare. PI. -ia, 4 ums. ME. 
xquus’\-mx, fioctis.'] Equinox -1688. 
Equinox c-kwinpks). 1579. [ad. L. 
xquimedium (in med.L. spelt equinoxium); 
sec prec, ) x. One of the two periods of the 
year when day and night arc of equal length, 
owing to the .sun’s cro.s.sing the Equator. I fence, 
the time of this crossing, that is, the 20 March, 
and the 22 or 23 September. 1588. b. The con- 
dition of o<iuality of day and night. Also 
1604. 2. One of the two points at which the 

sun's path cros.ses the Equator, vis. the first 
points in Arias and Libra 1594. ta* « 
lioctial line or EQUATOR -1728. t4* An equi- 
noctial gale {rare) Bryden. 

t. Livo long, nor foal,, Our changeful equinoxes 
Tennyson. 

Equip (Hewi-p), v. X523. [a. F. 4 qmper, 
esquiper, prob. ad. ON. sMpa to man (a vessel), 
fit up, arrange, skip ^ - Ship,] i. it^ans. To 
fit out (a shii)) 1580. a* ' To furnish for .service ' 
(T.) ; to provide with what is requisite for ac- 
tion, m arms, inatruments, or apparatus. Hence 
Const. mVA b. To finance 1690, 3- To 
array; to drew, fit out {/^r a journey) 1695. 

X* Equipping the ship for tn«e two difTcront voyajites 
Anion, m. To e, Hors« *605, a man m a writer 
1 703, * new theory 3(870. 3, 1 1 li Dr. Donne* equipped 
for tL expedition to CalSi li* Walmw. 

Eqiiip^0 (e^kwip^dg), sk, 1579* 1 ^'- 

iquipagi, t iquipir; sm EQVim and -AGE.) t*- 


— Equipment -1684. 2, Furniture, apparatus, 
or outfit, including all that is needed for an 
army, a ship, an establishment, a journey or 
expedition, etc. 1579. fg. Uniform, accoutre- 
ments —1818; costume, dress, ‘get up* —1823. 
4. Articles for personal ornament or use; a case 
of these 1716. ts- Apparatus in general ( lit. 
and -1734. f6. Formal state or order; 

ceremonious display -1756. ty. Train, retinue, 
following -1731. 8. A carriage with or without 
horses and the attendant servants 1721. tg. 
The crew of a ship [tr. K. iquzpagcP\ (rare) 
''I7SI- fio* [as iff. L. equi-.j = Equipace; 
also Jig. -1655. 

a. How war may. . Move . . In all her e. Milt. Our 
e. for the night 1858. Phr. Breakfast., tea^e. ; a break- 
fast-, tea-service {arch.). 7. The young Prince of 
Orange, with a splendid E. Evelyn. 8. Here.. roll 
and rumble all kinds of equipages Hawthorne. 10. 
To march in e. with better wit W. Browne. 
fE-quipage, v. 1590. [f. prec.] i. trans. 
To furnish with an equipage; to fit out -1784. 
2, To rank {trans. and intr.). Heywood. 
fEquiparable, (z. 1611. [a. F., a.^'L.sequi- 
pai'abilis, f. xquiparare, f. (ult.) xquus+par,'] 
Equal m comparison, equivalent -1695. 
fEqtii’parate, a. 1632. [f. L. sequiparaU 

ppl. stem; see prec.] To level ; to treat as on 
the same level -1671. 

Equiparation (zkwiipar^Tan). 1615. [ad. 
L. xquiparaiionem ; see prec.] The action of 
placing on an equality; tthe action of compar- 
ing; concr. a parallel. 

Equipedal (fkwiprdal), a. [f. L. xquipedus 
+-AL.] Having equal feet; Zool. having the 
pairs of feet equal. (Diets.) 

Equipede (rkwipfd). 1835. U> tsquus 
+ pes, pedis. ] Zool. Having legs of equal length. 
Also as sb. in pi. 

tEqmpe*ndent, (z. 1640. [f. Equi--}- Pen- 
dent.] Hanging in equipoise -1681. Hence 
fEquipe*ndency. 

Equipment (i'kwi*pment). 1717. [f. Equip 
V. +-MENT.] I. The action of equipping ; the 
state of being equipped ; the manner in which 
a person or thing is equipped 1748. 2. concr. 

Anything used in equipping; furniture, outfit, 
warlike apparatus; necessaries for travelling, 
etc. \fig‘ intellectual outfit 1717. 

t. The e. of an expedition 1809, of Arctic ships 
Emerson. a. The e. of a female archer Strutt, of 
a soldier 1870, a railroad {mod). 

Equipoise (rkwipoiz), sb. 1658. [f. Equi- 
-}- Poise j<5.] i. Equality or equal distribution 
of weight; a condition of perfect balance or 
equilibrium ; esp. in intellectual, moral, political, 
or social forces or interests. 3. A counterpoise ; 
an equivalent force. Chiefly^^. 1780. 

I. To live in a continual e of doubt Johnson, z. 
The e. to the clergy [z. e. the aristocracy] being re- 
moved, the Church became so powerful Buckle. 
Equipoise (Pkwipoiz), v. 1647. [f. prec. 
sb.] I. trans. To serve as an equipoise to ; to 
counterbalance 1664. 3. To place or hold in 

equipoi se 1764. -{-3. intr. To balance with 1647. 
Equipollence (^wiip^-lgns). ME. [a. OF. 
equipolence (mod.F, dquipollence), ad. L, xqui- 
pollentia.'] i. Equality of force, power, or 
signification. a.Logic. An equivalence between 
two or more propositions ME. var. Equi- 
podlency. 

Equipollent (^wi,p^'l^at). ME. [a. OF. 
equipolent (mod.F. iquipollent), ad. L. xqui- 
polkntem, f, xquus y pollentem, pr. pple. of 
pollere to be strong.] 

A. adj, I . Of equal power, weight, importance, 
or significance. Ohs. of persons. 2. Identical 
in meaning or result; equivalent; in Logic, said 
esp. of propositions expressing the same thing 
but differently 1577. Hence Eqnipo’Uently Gcfv. 

X, A considerabie and e. muscular force Paley. 

B. sb. Something that has equal power, 
weight, etc.; an equivalent 1611:. 

Equiponderance (fkwiippmd^r^s). 1775. 
[f. next; see -ance.] Equality of weight; 
equilibrium, var Eqiiipo*nderancy. 
Equiponderant (fkwiippmdMnt). 1630. 
[ad. L, xquiponderantem pr, pple. ; see next.] 

■ A* adj. Of equal weight; evenly balanced. ‘ 
The quantity of air to a quantity of water e, thereto. | 
is as 1300 to r Bovlk. E. strife *twixt Good and Evil 
*88a. 


B. sb. pi. Things of equal weight 1852. 
Equiponderate (fkwiipp-nder^Jt), v. 1641. 
[f. ppl, stem of med.L. xquiponderare, f. xquus 
■^ponderare to weigh.] ti. intr. To be in equi- 
poise -1822. 2. trans. To counterbalance 1661. 

3. To make well-balanced 1810. 

2. Both e. (a pound, suppose) in air 1766. Hence 
tEquipom derate, Equiponderated ppl. adjs. 
Eqiiipo ’nderation. 

tEquipomderous, a. 1656. [f. Equi- + L. 
ponduSf ponderis Of equal weight or 
specific gravity; also fig. -1729. 
fEquipO'ndious, a. [f. L. sequipondium (f. 
as prec.) 4 --OUS.] Of equal weight on both 
sides; nicely-balanced. Glanvill. 

Equi 'potent, a. rare. 1875. [f, Equi- + 
Potent.] Of equal power. 

Equipotential (r.kwiip(7te'n/al), a. 1678. 
[f. Equi- + Potential.] fi. Of equal autho- 
rity. 2. Having equality of potential 1880. 

2.^ When a potential function exists, surfaces for 
which the potential is constant are called E. surfaces 
Maxwell. 

Equirotal (fkwiirJ'u*tal), a. 1839. [f. Equi- 
+ L. rota + -AL.] i. Having fore and hind 
wheels of equal diameter. 2. ‘ Having equal 
rotation*. (Diets.) 

Equisetaceous (ekwiisit^'Jss), a. 1867. 
[See Equisetum and -aceous.] Bot. Belong- 
to the order Equisetacex. 

Equisetic (ekwisf*tik), a. 1838. [f. Equi- 
setum + -ic.] Chem. Derived from Equisetum. 
E. acid = Aconitic acid. 

Equisetum (ekwisPti^m). PL -urns, -a. 
1830. [a. L. equisetum (prop, egmsxtum), f. 

equus^sxta bristle.] Bot. The typical genus 
of the N.O. Equisetacex', Horsetail. Hence 
Equise'tiform a. (Diets.) 

Equison. [ad. L. equisonefn, f. equus.’] A 
groom. Landor. 

Equisonant (fkwis<?R*nant), a. [f. Equi- 
+ Son ant , after L. xquison us ] A ncient Mus. 
Consonant in the octave. Hence Equiso ‘nance. 

' Equitable (e*kwitab’l), a. 1646. [a. F., f. 
iquiU Equity.] i. Characterized by equity 
or fairness: now rarely of persons. 2. Per- 
taining to the department of jurisprudence 
called Equity ; valid in equity as dist. from 
law 1720. 

X. E. Judges Burnet, In all literal and e. con- 
struction Cromwell. Upon e. grounds 1654. 2. A 

trust estate . . is good as an e. jointure Cruise. Hence 
E^uitableness. E*qmtably adv. 

Equitant (e*kwitant), 2. 1830- [ad. L. 
tantem, pr. pple. of equitare to ride, f. equiiem 
horseman, f. equusj\ Bot. Overriding: said of 
leaves which successively overlap each other 
according to age, as in the iris. 

Equitation (ekwit^-Jan). 1562. [ad. L, 
equitationem. ] The action , art , or habit of riding 
on, or as on, horseback; horsemanship. 

Broomsticks . . the . . instruments of their nocturnal e. 
Lowell, 

Equity (e-kwiti). ME, [a. OF. equiti, ad. 

L. xquitaiem, f. xquus even, fair.] i. gen. 
The quality of being equal or fair; impartiality; 
even-handed dealing. 2. That which is fair and 
right, rarely in pi. ME. 3. Jurisp. The re- 
course to general principles of justice (= L. 
naturalis xquztas) to correct or supplement the 
ordinary law 1574. 4. In Englaiui, Ireland, 

and U.S., a system of law existing side by side 
with the common and statute law (together 
called ‘ law ’ in a narrower sense), and supersed- 
ing these, when they conflict with it 1591. ^ Also 
transf. of analogous systems. 5. An equitable 
right, i. e. one recognizable in a court of equity. 
Often in pL 1626. b. The ordinary shares of a 
company as opposed to the preference shares 
1904. 6. attrih. 1832. 

X. E. was my crowne fob xxix. 14. a- To do 
equyte and justice Caxton. 3* Chancellors.. mode- 
rated the rigour of the law according .. to e. Lo. 
St. Lionarus. 4. There are settled and inviolable 
rules of e., which require to be moderated by the rules 
of good conscienc© Ln. St. Leonards. In England, 
e. was formerly administered by a special class of 
tribunals, of which the Court of Chancery was chief; 
but since *873 all the branches of the High Court 
administer both ‘ law ' and ‘ equity it being provid^ 
that where the two differ, the rules of e. are to bo 
followed. N.E.D. $. The wife's e. to a suitable pro- 
vision for the maintenance of herself and her children 
Kent. Phr, B. 0/ redempUm ; the right of a mort- 
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gagor who has in law forfeited his estate to redeem 
It within a reasonable time by payment of the prin* 
cipal and interest. £. to a. settlement-, a wife’s 
equitable right to have settled upon her any properties 
coining to her after marriage. Comb, e.-draftsman, 
a barnstjar who draws pleadings in e. 
tE*quivale, v, 1608. [ad. F. iquivaloir, 
ad. late L, ^quivalere,~\ trans. To be equiva- 
lent to *, to provide an equivalent for -1695. 
Equivaleace (ikwi*valens), sb. 1541. [a. 
F., ad. med.L. dequivalentia, f. xquivaleniem 
Equivalent.] i. The condition of being 
equivalent ; in Physics, equality of energy^ or 
efect. 2. Che 7 n. The doctrine that diffeiing 
fixed quantities of different substances are equi- 
valent in chemical combinations iSSo. 

r. To reduce propositions^ to identity or e. Lewes, 
Phr. E. of force ; the doctrine that force of one kind 
becomes transformed into force of another kind of the 
same value. Hence tEquivalence v. nonce-wd, 
to balance Sir T. Browne. Equi*valency [see 
-ency] = Equivalence ; <J<?i7/._correspondence of strata 
in serial order and characteristics. 

Equivalent (^kwi* valent). 1460. [ad. late 
L. xquivalentein, pr. pple. of xquivalertt f. 
sequus + vaiere to be worth.] 

A. adj. I. Equal in value, power, efficacy, or 

import ; having equal or corresponding signi- 
ficance, Obs, of persons, a. Tantamount 1639. 
3. Corresponding 1634. 4. Chem. Equal in 

combining value; having the same degree of 
quantivalence 18^0. 

t. No Fair to thine E. or second Milt. P. L, ix. 
6og. To pay an e. penalty Jas. Mill. Here he 
makes a republic e. to a democracy Lewis. 2. His 
presence, .would be e. to an army of ten thousand men 
Austin. 3. The Cadi, or some e, officer Morse. 
Hence Equrvalently adv. 

B. sb, 1. Something equal in value or worth ; 
also, something tantamount 1502. 2. A word, 
expression, sign, etc. of equivalent import 165 x. 
3. a. Chem. = e. proportion (see quot. and A. 4) 
1827. b. That which corresponds in relative 
position or function; as, (Biol.) analogous and 
homologous structures; (Geol.) a stratum or 
formation in one country answering to one in 
another 1839. Physics. Mechanical e. : the 
amount of mechanical eflfect resulting from the 
operation of a force. Mechanical e, of heat : 
taken as, the amount of mechanical energy re- 
quired to raise 1 lb. of water through 1° C. 1842, 

I. Belleisle alone . , was a sufficient e. for Minorca 
3792. Phr The E. (Eng. Hist.): the sum ordered, 
by the Act of Union of 1807, to be^paid to Scotland 
as a set-off against additional excise-duties, loss on 
coinage, etc. 3. a. The term e. was subsequently 
introduced to indicate the proportional weights of 
analogous substances found to be of equal value in 
their chemical action Williamson. 

Comb . : e.-money (see B. i, quot.) ; e. number 
{Chem.) atomic weight. 

Equivalue ; see Equi- pref, 
fEqui'Vocacy. rare. [f. L. mquivocus + 
-ACY, ] Equivocal character. Sir T. Browne. 
Equivocal (zkwi'v<ykal). 1601. [f. late L. 
xquivocus Simbignons (f. 3 eq 2 ius-h'Vocare) + ^A'L .2 
A. ad:j. +1. Equal or the same in name but 
not in reality; nominal -1744. Having two 
or more significations equally appropriate; 
capable of double interpretation ; ambiguous 
1601. 8. Of uncertain nature; undecided 

(chiefly in neg. sentences) 1658. 4. Of persons, 
callings, etc.: Doubtful in character; question- 
able, suspicious 1790. 

a. Without ambiguous or equiuocall tearmes Ful- 
BECKE. E. sentences Shaks., answer.^ 1756, proofs 
Junius. 3. The sentiments of London were not e. 
Burke, Pnr. E. generation-, the (supposed) pro- 
duction of plants or animals without parents ; sponta- 
neous generation. E. chord (Mus.) : one which may 
be resdved into different keys without changing any 
of its tones. 4. A Churchman . . whose sanctity was c. 
H. Walpole. An e. mode of life Lyttom, 

Hence Equhvoca’lity, e. quality ; an equivoque. 
Equi'vocally adv. Equhvocalneas, c. quality. 

fB. sb. Au equivocal word or term; a homo- 
nym --1734. 

Eqtiiycx:ate (zkwkvJktfit), w. X590. [f. low 
L. xquivocat-, xquivocare to call by the same 
name, f. late L. xquivoens; seeprec.] ti. inir. 
To have the same sound with i6ri. fa. To 
use words of more than one sense ; to deal in 
ambiguities -x686. 3. In bad sense : * To naean 
one thing and express another’ (J.); to pre- 
varicate 1590. t4. trans. To evade (an oath, 

etc.) by ecjui vocation -264^. 

3. The wltncs.s shuffled, equivocated, pretended to 


misunderstand the questions Macaulay, Hence 
Equi’vocatingly adv. Equi'vocator. Eqni*- 
vocato ry a. indicating or containing equivocation. 
Equivocation (zkwi.-vt^k^i-Jan). ME. [ad. 
late L. xquivocatzonem; see prec.] ti. The 
using (a word) in more than one sense ; ambi- 
guity of meaning in words -1810. b. Logic. As 
— Gr. dfjLoovvfjua : The fallacy of using the same 
term in different senses in a syllogism 1605. 2. 
The use of words or expressions susceptible of 
a double signification, in order to mislead. 
Also concr. 1605. 

z. The Subtle difference . . Betwixt .^Equivocation 
and a Lye 1634. 

Equivoque, -voke (f*kwi-, e*kwivi7uk). 
ME. [ad. L. xquivocus\ see Equivocal.] 
fA. adj. = Equivocal -1650, 

B. sb. ti. A thing which has the same name 
as something different -1660. 2. An expression 

capable of more meanings than one; word- 
play, punning 1614. 3. Ambiguity of speech. 

Also transf. 1809. 4. ~ EQUIVOCATION 2 

[rare) 1616. 

Equivorous (zkwrvoros), a. rare. 1828. [f. 
L. equus -h -vorus + -OUS.] Feeding on horseflesh. 

Er ( 5 i). 1862. Representing the inarticu- 
late murmur of a hesitant speaker. 

-eri, suffixy ME. -ericy -ar(ey OE. -^rCy 
forming sbs., represents WGer. ~dri : — OTeut. 
-drjo-z. The relation between OTeut. -drjo-z 
and L.^ -aritis is obscure. 

I. In its original sense * a man who has to do with ’, 
it designates persons according to their profession or 
occupation, as in hatter, slater, etc. Exceptions to 
this are cottager, villager, and the like ; also header, 
back‘kander, fiver, eta In some other words, e. g. 
Londoner, foreigner, southerner, ‘er indicates place 
of origin or residence. 

a. The suffix became also a formative of agent- 
nouns. These normally denote personal {orig. male) 
agents ; but they may be things ; e. g. blotter, poker, 
roller, etc. 

3. In some words, chiefly of Fr. origin, ^er appears 
to be a mere extension of earlier words in -er denoting 
trades or offices j e. g. caterer, fruiterer, etc. 

4. The suffix -er is also used to form sbs, serving as 
adaptations of L. types in dogus, ^-graphus : e. g. 
chronologer, biographer, etc. 

-er2, suffix, of various origin, occurring in 
sbs. and adjs, adopted from OF. 

X. ME. 'Cr, repr, OF. -^r:— L. „arem, -arx see -ar, 
and sampler, 

a. ME. -er, a. AF. (OF. dcr) in .sbs. which descend 
from L. forms in -arijcs, •‘arium (see -ary). The sense 
is ‘ a person or thing connected with ‘ a receptacle 
for as in mariner, garner, etc. 

3. In mod. Eng. ~er represents occas, other OF. 
suffixes, as OF. -Sure L. -aturatn), e. g. in bo 7 ’der\ 
OF. -Sor, now 'Oir (; — L. -atorium), e.g. in laver% and 
OF. nom. forms in -ere (: — L. -a' tor). 

-er 3 , suffix, the formative of the compara- 
tive degree. 

A. In adjs. ME. -er, -ere {-ore, -tire), -re, OE. -ra 
(fern., neut. -re) represents two different (DTeut. 
suffixes ; viz. -izon-, and -dzon-, f. the adverbial -iz, 
-tz: see B. In mod. Eng. the use of -er is almost 
restricted to words of one or two syllables. 

B. In adverbs. fJlhiz OE. form was -or: — OTeut. 
-Sz, ?f. -<? adverbial suffix 4* -fs, corresp. to _L. -is in 
magis, nimis. The inflexional comparison still occurs 
in poetry, as in keenlier (Tennyson). 

-er suffix, the ending of certain AF * infs, 
used as sbs. ; e. g, dinner, supper user, waiver. 
-er^, suffix, forming frequent, and iterative 
vbs., e. g. chatter, patter, scatter. 

-er 6, suffix, in Oxford XJniv. slang used in 
joc, formations, as brekker (f. breakfast), footer 
i^ffootball), Soccer. 

Era(io*ra). X615. fa.lateL,zezu!fem. sing. 
number expressed in figures prob. f. xra coun- 
ters (for calculation), pi. of xs brass, money.] 

1, A system of chronology, numbering years 
from some particular point of time 1646. 2. « 
Epoch I. i. %$t$. z. A date or an event, 
which begins a new period in the history of 
anything ; an important date, Cf. Epoch II. 

2. 1703. 4, A period marked by the preva- 

lence of some particular state of things 1741, 
b. «* Epoch II. b, c. 1796, 5. The approxi- 

mate date of an event, etc. X714. 

*. Dionysius the Abbot . . brought in the iEra of 
Christ’s Incarnation 3(546. In the year 570 of our 
E, . .the man Mahomet was bom Carlylic. *. Some 
three centuries before our e* HKuscmfiL. 3. The 
landi^ of this English Governor was an e. in their 
lives Dixon. 4. The polished mm of Queen Anna 
H. 'WMfQLW. t>. The worst e. of architecture 1870. 


Eradiate v. 1647. [f. L. f 

Radiate v.'] 1. zntr. To shoot forth, as rays 

of light. 12. trails. To give forth like or in 
rays -1794. Hence Era:dia*tion, the action of 
eradiating; also concr. 

Eradicate (frss*dik(?k), v. 1564. [f, L. era- 
dicat-, eradicare, {. e + radicem root. ] i . trans. 
To pull or tear up by the roots ; to root out. 
2. To extirpate, get rid of 1647. 

I. Okes eradicated By a prodigious whirlwind 1635. 
z. In hopes of eradicating mendicancy Lecky. Hence 
Era’dmable a. Era dica'tion, the action of 
eradicating ; total destruction ; extirpation. Era*- 
dicator, one who or that which eradicates. Era*- 
dicatory a tending to e. 

Eradicative (zrse’dikativ). 1543. [f. L. 
eradzeat- ppl. stem (see prec.) 4 --IVE.] 

A, adj. Tending or serving to root out or ex- 
pel (disease, etc.). Const, of. 
tB. sb. An eradicative medicine 1654. 

Erase -s),w. 1605. [f. L. eras-, eradere, 
f, e+radere to scrape. (Perh. occas. a var. of 
Arace to uproot.)] I. trazzs. To scrape or 
rub out; to efface, expunge. 2. fig. To obliterate 
from the mind or memory 1695. 3. transf. To 

destroy utterly 1728. 

X. To e. a letter 1778, a mark 1858, an obnoxious 

t rotestation 1863. z. To e. events from the memoiy 
irB. Brodie. Hence Era’sable Era*sement. 
Era'sion, the action of erasing ; an instance of it. 
Era'sive a. tending to e. {rare). 

Erased (fi^i*zd, -st), ppl a. 1572. [f. prec.] 
I, In senses of the vb. 1848. 2. Her. Of the 

head or other part of an animal : Represented 
with a jagged edge, as if torn off. 

Eraser (i'r^i’zai, -soi). [f. as prec.] One 
who, or that which, erases ; anything used to 
erase writing, blots, etc, 
Erasmian(ffse'zmian). 1758. \i. Erasmus, 
literary name of the eminent Dutch scholar 
(1466-1536) +~IAN.] A. adj. Pertaining to, 
or after the manner of, Erasmus 1881. 

B. sb. A follower of Erasmus ; spec, one who 
follows the system of pronunciation of ancient 
Greek advocated by him ; opp. to Rcitchlinian. 
Hence Era*smianism, the doctrines of Erasmus. 
Erastian (/Irm’stian). 1651. [f. Erastus, 
Swiss physician and theologian (1524-1583) 4 
-lAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Erastus or his 
doctrines 1837. 

B. sb. An adherent of the doctrinc.s attributed 
to Erastus ; one who maintains the theory of 
the supremacy of the State in ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Many most respectable persons have been . . Eras- 
tians (5 la0stonb, Hence Era*sfcianism. Era*s- 
tianize w. to organize (a church) on, or incline to, 
E. principles. 

Erasure (M-giui). X734‘ [fas Erase + 
-URE,] I. The action of erasing, or an instance 
of it. 2. The place where a word or hutcr has 
been erased [modi). 3, Total destruction 1794. 

X. The devise to the tru.stee.s was^ not revoked by 
the e. 1817. a. 7 'he word was written over an c. 
{mod.). 3. E. of cities Gibbon. 

Erbia ( 5 'abia). 1869. [mod.L., f. Ytt)erby, 
where gadolinite is foundl in which it occurs, j 
Chem. One of the three earths formerly called 
Yttiua, 

Erbium (o*jbife), 1843. [mod.L., f. prcc, ; 
cf. sodium i.soda, etc.] The metallic radical 
of erbia. 

Erce-, Erche-, ohs. ff. Arch-. 
f Erd, sb. [OE. eard OTeut. ^ardu-z, ardd, 
prob. f. WAryan to plough.] i. Native 
land; a country -ME. 2. In OE, : ? State, 
condition. Hence (in ME.) disposition. 80 
tETde to dwell; to be or be found; trans. to 
inhabit. 

Erd(e, etc., obs. ff. Earth, etc. 

Ere [OE. :-OTeut. '^airk, corn- 
par. of ♦cizVaav,, early,] 

A. adv. I. Early. Now only Sc. t2. Earlier 
-1650, fa. Rather, in preference 
Before, formerly; just now -1647. 

», He that comroeth after me, was before roe be- 
cause he was yer than I Tinoalk John i» *5. 4. He 
myght not do as he dyd are X557. 

'^.prep. X. Before (in time) OE. a. In the 
advb. phrases ere then, ere this, etc., before then, 


M{man). a (p2ss). au (Dwd). v (put), g (Fr. ch^f). ® tAi/^eye). (Fr. can d<? vie), i (sit). 2 (Fsychu). q (what). ^ (gdt). 
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before this. Also Erelong, Erenow, Ere- 
WHILE. OE. 

X. E’re that time Clarendon. 

C. conj. 1 6 Of time : Before. Also with ever, 
OE. 2. Rather than OE. 

I. Syr, come downe c. my child die John iv. 49. 
This heart shal break .Or ere He weepe Shaks. 

tD. adj. Only in late OE. and ME. = ‘ early 
" former ’. 

Ere, var. of fEAR to plough. 

Erebus (e-r/b^s). 1596. [a. L., a. Gr. ’'Epe- 
jSo?; cf. Goth, riqis darkness.] Myth. Name 
of ‘a place of darkness, between Earth and 
Hades ’ (Liddell and Scott) ; usu. in dark as E, 
Erect (ire*kt), a. ME. [ad. L. erectus^ pa. 
pple. of engere to set up, f. e out, up + regere to 
make straight, rule.] i. Upright; not bending 
forward or downward; vertical. Also used 
and Her. in general sense. Also fig. 2. Chiefly 
participial: ta. Of the face: Uplifted, un- 
abashed. b. Of the hair, etc. : Rigid, bristling. 
1618. Of the mind: Uplifted; alert 

- 175 ^- 

I. The e. or vertical diameter of the Luminary 1726. 
fig. A spirit as e. as the kings tiara Thirlwall. 
Phr. E. dial', see Dial. 2. Her front e. with majesty 
she bore Dryden. With Ears and Tail e., neighing 
he paws the ground Somerville. 3. It conduceth 
much to haue the Sense Intentiue and E. Bacon. 
Hence Ere*ct-ly adv,^ -ness. 

Erect (fre*kt), v. ME. [f. L. erecU ppl. 
stem; see prec.] 

I. fi. To direct upwards; to lift up -1696. 
f 2. To raise in consideration ; to exalt ; elevate 
to office “I709. 

I. E. your Heads, eternal Gates 1606. a. We have 
seen . Monarchs erected and deposed Steele. 

II. I. To raise, set upright ; to prick up (the 
ears); also Pkys. (chiefly in pass.) to render 
turgid and rigid any organ containing erectile 
tissue 1573. fb. intr. for refi. To straighten 
oneself Bacon, ^’x.fig. To rouse, excite, em- 
bolden -1734. 

X. Erecting one most like to fall Tusser. 

III. I. To set up (a building, etc.) ; to build 

ME. Also fig. Also ahsol. 2. Geom., etc. To 
set up (a perpendicular, a figure of the heavens, 
etc.) 1646. 3. To set up or found (an office, 

institution, etc.); to initiate (a project). Ohs. or 
arch> exc. in Lazv. 1565. 

X. To e. a statue Siiaics., a stove Evelyn, a House 
of Prayer De Fok^ an engine 1825. fig. Malebranche 
erects this proposition Locke (].). a. On B e. the 
perpendicular BA 1828. 3, Two Courts of High 

Commission were erected Buckle. 

Phr. To e. into [cf, F. ^riger en} : to form into, set 
up as ; To e. the town into a staple for wool Scott. 
Hence Ere*ctable a. Ere’cter: see Erector. 
Erectile (A-e-ktil), a. 1830. [a. F. irecHUy 
f. as prec.] Capable of being erected or set up- 
right. 

E. tissue : a kind of tissue found in animals, capable 
of being distended and becoming rigid under excite- 
ment ; also, a similar tissue in vegetables. Hence 
Erecti-lity. 

Erection (i'redcjon). 1503. [ad. late L. 
erecHonem; cf. F. inction.l ti* A lifting up; 
also, an elevated condition -1692. t2. Ad- 

vancement in condition; elevation to office 
'■»i66i. 3. A Sitting upright; an upright posi- 

tion 1622. 4. Phys. The action of making rigid 
any organ containing erectile tissue; the condi- 
tion of being so erected 1594. ts* Exaltation, 
excitement, invigoration -1651. 6. The action 
of .setting up (a building, column, etc.); concr. 
a building, .structure. Also fig. 1609. ty. 
AstroL The construction of a figure of the 
heavens, B. J ons. 8. Gonstitution (of an office, 
institution, etc.). Also with into. x^o8. 

$, It must be a wonderful e. of their spirits, to 
know that God will be a father of those latherkss 
Clarendon. 

Ere*ctive, <35. x6ix. [See-iVE.] Tending to 
erect or set upright. 

Erectopateixt (iTreiktt^ipcellnt, -pei’tt^nt), a. 
1848, ( f. mMo ■ as comb, L u emtifs + Patent. ] 
a, fioi. Having a position intermediate between 
erect and spreading b. Pniom, Having the 
primary wings at rest and the secondary hori- 
zontal 

Erector Alio -or* 1538. [f. 

Erect v, •h-cE.] 1* One who, or that whicn, 

erects, fa. One who sets up a candidate or a 
pretender 3. Optics, A tube with two 


lenses, slipped into the inner end of the draw- 
tube of a microscope, serving to erect the in- 
verted image; an erecting-glass {mod.). 4. A 

muscle which causes erection in any part. Also 
aitrib. as in erector~muscle. 1831. 

Erelong (e®ilp‘g), adv. Also as two wds. 
^ 577 * [I Ere -f Long Before the 

lapse of a long time; soon. Of future time; 
also (arch.) of past. 

E. he had not only gotten pity but pardon 1586. 

|lEremacausis(e:r2mak9*sis). 1847. [mod.L., 
f, Gr, ripijxa quietly + /cauerts burning, f. naUiv.'} 
Ckem. ‘ A slow combustion taking place in 
presence of air and water, and accompanied by 
a kind of fermentation ' (Watts). 

Eremite (eTimoit). ME. [ad. late L. ere- 
miia, ad. eccl. Gr. kprjixlrrjSy f. kpTjfiia a desert, 
f. eprjfzos uninhabited. Orig. used indiscrimi- 
nately with Hermit, but now mainly poet, or 
rhet.J I. A recluse, an anchoret. Also transf. 
2. A (? quasi-religious) mendicant, a vagabond 
(see Hermit) 1495. 

X. Heremytis j>at flees j?e felaghshipe of men 
Hampole. transf. Who ledst this glorious E. 
(=‘desert.dweller ’) Into the Desert Milt. P. R, i. 8. 

; Hence tE’remitage, the condition, or dwelling, of 
a hermit. ETemiteship, the condition of being a 
hermit. E*remitism, the state of a hermit. (Diets.) 
Eremitic, -al (eriini*tik, -al), a. 1483. [f. 
prec. +-AL.] Of or pertaining to an eremite; 
characteristic of or habitual to an eremite. 

Affecting much an Eremiticall and solitarie life 
i6or._ So E'remitish a. resembling, or befitting, an 
eremite. 

Erenow (e»inan*), adv. Also as two wds. 
ME. [See Ere and Now.] Before this time. 
Ereption (ire-pfon). 1633. [ad. L. ez-ep- 
tionemy f. eripere.j The action of snatching 
away. 

tE*rer. OE. [See Ere.] 

A. adj. Former -ME. 

B. adv. I. Formerly -ME. 2. Sooner, in 
preference -1560. 

Erethism (e*ri']7iz’m). 1800. [ad. F. drJ- 
thisme, ad. Gr. €p€ 9 iafji. 6 s,f.kp€ 9 L^€LvtoiiniSitQ.] 
Path. Abnormal excitement of an organ or 
tissue ; also transf. Hence Erethi'smic a. re- 
sembling e. Erethi’stic a. relating to e. 
Erewhile (eoi,hw3i*l), adv. ME. [See Ere 
and While.] A while before, some time ago. 

The faces weeing lay That e. laughed the loudest 
Morris. So fErewhi'les adv. [see Whiles]. 
f Erf 1 . [Com. Teut. : OE. ^rfe : — OTeut. 
'^ardjo{m neut. ‘inheritance*, related to Gr. 
dpepavos, L, orbus bereft.] Cattle -ME, 

Erf 2 (fijf). S. Afr. 1887. [a. Du. erf'y see 
prec.] ‘ A garden plot, usually containing about 
half an acre * (Webster). 

Erg (oag). 1873. [ad. Gr. (also used 
as Eng.).] Physics. A unit of work or energy 
in the centimetre-gramme-second system. 
IlErgo (fi'igt?), atfe. ME. [L.; therefore'.] 
Logic. A word used to introduce the conclusion 
of a syllogism. Hence tE*rgo sb. a conclusion, 
a conclusive authorization. E’rgoism, pedantic 
adherence to logically constructed rules. 
Ergometer (9ig|7*m^t9i). 1879. [f. Gr. 
Hpyov + pirpov.'] An instrument for measuring 
work or energy. 

Ergosterol (oigp'ster^^l). 1906. Earlier er- 
gosterin (1889). [f. Krgot + -sterol as in 

Cholesterol: see -ol.] Biochem. An inert 
alchohol derived orig. from ergot, but now ob- 
tained from yeast and other sources. 

Ergot (fi'rg^t), sb. 1683. [a. F., OF. azgot 
cock's spur; see Argot 1 ] i. A diseased trans- 
formation of the seed of rye and other grasses, 
being the schroHum of a fungus {Claviceps I 
purpurea), in colour dark-violet, and in form 
resembling a cock’s spur. Also, the disease, 
b. The diseased seed of rye used as a medicine 
i860, 2. Farriery, ' A small horny capsule on 
each side of the claw . . in Ruminants and 
I^achyderms ' {Syd. Soc, Lex.). 3* Anat. A 
projection in the floor of the posterior extremity 
of the lateral ventricle of the brain ; the hippo- 
campus minor 1840, 

f E*rgOt, V. rare. X653. [a. F. ergoter * to 
rise on his toes, wrangle’ (Cotgr.), t ergot fcf. 
Argot*); but assoc. *w. Ergo.) intr. To 


argue, wrangle -1658. Hence fjErgoteur, a 
wrangler. 

Ergotic (oigp'tik), a. 1875. [f. Ergot sb. 
+ -IC.] Of, pertaining to, or resulting from 
ergot. 

E. acid'. * a volatile acid said to exist in Ergot of 
rye ‘ {Syd. Sac. Lex.). 

Ergotine (§-jg^tin). 1851. [f. as prec. + 
-ine.] The active principle of ergot of rye. 
Hence Ergo'tinine, ‘ an unstable alkaloid exist- 
ing in very small quantity in ergot ’ (Watts), 
Ergotism! (3*ig/tiz"m). 1853. [f. as prec. 
+ -rsM.] I. The formation of ergot in grasses. 
2. The disease produced by ergotized grain, 
when eaten 1869. 3. Poisoning by ergot 1884. 

Ergotism 2 (3* Tg^tiz’m). 1656. [a.¥.ergo- 
tisme, f. L. ergo, assoc, w. ergoter', see Ergotz/.] 
Amuing, wrangling; also, logical conclusions. 
Ergotize (oug^taiz), v. i860, [f. Ergot 
j 5 . + -I2E.] To affect with or transform into 
ergot. Hence E.Tgotiza*tion. 

Eria (Is-ria). 1868. [Assamese eriya adj., 
f. era the castor-oil plant.] In eria silk : silk 
obtained from the cocoons of a silkworm [Pha- 
Ixna Cynthia), which feeds on the leaves of the 
castor-oil plant. 

11 Eric (e*rik). 1586. [Ir. eiric.~\ Jffist. A blood- 
fine or pecuniary compensation for the crime of 
murdering an Irishman. 

11 Erica (ii-oi’ka). 1826. [L., ad. Gr. epdferj 
heath.] Bot. The genus of plants called in Eng. 
Heath. 

Ericaceotis (erikJi*Jbs), a. 1882. [See prec. 
and -ACEOUS.] Bot. Belonging to the N.O. 
Ericaceae, of which the Erzea is the typical 
genus. So Ericimeous a. m same sense, 
j Ericetal (erz^sf-tal), a. 1876. [as if f. L. 

I ^ericetum place where erica grows +-AL,] Bot. 
Moorland. 

Ericolin (eri*c 61 in). 1876. [f. Erica + -ol 
+ -IN.] Chem. A resinous substance found in 
Ericaceae. 

j tllEri’geron. 1601. [Gr. iipiyepoiv, f. ^pt early 
I -f- yipojv old man.] Gr. name of the Groundsel 
-1666. 

I Erigible (eTid^ib*!), 2. 1803. [f.L, engere 
+ -IBLE.] Capable of being erected. 

! Erinaceous (erin^Tss), a. [f. L. erznacetts 
hedgehog + -OUS.] Zool Pertaining to the 
hedgehog family ; of the nature of a hedgehog. 
(Diets.) 

Eringo, var. of Ervngo. 

Erinite (eTinoit). 1828. [f. Erin ancient 
name of Ireland -f-iTE.] Min. A green arseni- 
ate of copper found in Ireland and in Cornwall. 
Eri’imic, a. [f. L. Erinnys, Gr. 'Eptvlis a 
Fury + -ic.] Characteristic of a Fury. Southey. 
Eriometer (erii^-miboj). 1829. [f. Gr. fyiov 
wool + /x€r/Jor.] An instrument for measuring 
by optical means the diameter of small fibres, 
such as wool, cotton, etc. 

Eristic (eri*stik). 1637. [ad. Gr. kpiariKbs, 
f. (ult.) ipis strife.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to disputation; con- 
troversial. 

Polemicke and Eristicke discourses 1637. So 
tEri'stical. 

B. sb. I. One given to disputation; a contro- 
versialist 1659. 2. Gr. ii kpiarLKT) (rexvi})) 

the art of disputation 1866. 

I. Phr. The Eristics : the school of Megara. 

Erke, obs. f. Irk. 

Erl-king (§*rl,ki*n). 1797. [ir. Ger. erl- 

kdnig (lit. alder-king), Plerder’s (erron.) tr. Da. 
ellerkonge king of the elves.] ‘ A goblm that 
haunts the Black Forest in Thuringia.’ 
i Erme, v. [OE. yrmazi, i^rman, f. eazmz 
miserable.] To be or make miserable -1481. 
E-rmelin. Now arch. 1555. [? See Er- 
mine.] ^ Ermine x , 2. 

Ermine (oumin), sb, ME. [a. OF. {h)er- 
mine (mod.F. hermine), ?ad. OHG. hamin 
adj., 1. harmo ermine, stoat, weasel « OE. 
hearma; or ?from Armenius (rnus), the mouse 
of Armenia.] i. An animal of the weasel tribe 
(MustelaEnnitiea)Aox3iX\^ mnortbern countries, 
called in England a stoat, who.se fur is reddish 
brown in summer, but in winter wholly white, 
except the tip of the tail, which is always black. 
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2, The fur of the ermine, often with the black 
tails arranged upon it for the sake of effect ; 
also in pL, trimmings, or garments, made of | 
ermine ME. 3./^. With reference to the er- 
mine worn by judges and peers 1794. 4* 

A heraldic fur ; white marked with black spots 
of a triangular shape 1562. 5. attrib, 1450 ; 

also quasi-iZif/. white as ermine 1610. 

1. Fair ercnines, spotless as the snows they press 
1744. 3. Skilful lawyers . .were rewarded with e. 1856. 
5. -{JS. cross: ~ cross Eeminee. E. snow 1821. 

Comb, : e. white a , white as e, ; e. moth {Hypo- 
nomeuta padeilus% a moth with white wings spotted 
with black. 

Hence E*rmiiie v. to clothe with or as with e. 
E^rmined ppl, a, trimmed with or made to resemble 

e, ; robed in e., z. e. made a judge or a peer, 
Erminee (9’jmiiw'), a, 1736. [a. heraldic 

Fr. [croix) crminie, i.ermine!\^ Her. Composed 
of four ermine spots placed in the form of a 
cross. 

ETmines. 1562. [? a. OF, herminh, pi. of 
herminet, dim. of hermine.'] Her. A fur form- 
ing the reverse of Ermine, i.e. with white spots 
on a black ground. 

Erminites (s'lminsits). 1562. [ad. F, 
minite.^ Her. A heraldic fur resembling ermine, 
with the addition of a red hair on each side of 
the spots. 

Erminois (ojminoi-z). 1562. [a. OF. (h^er- 
Tumozs^ f. hermtne.l A heraldic fur, Or with 
Sable spots. 

Ermit(e, Ermitage, obs. ff. Hermit, -age. 
fErn, V. [ME. ernen, OE, ir^tan^ by metath. 
for rinnan.\ intr. To run; to flow -1600. 
Ern, dial. f. Earn v^- to glean. So Ernes 
sh. pi. gleanings. 

Erne (sin), sh. [OE. eam OTeut. *armi’%. 
Cf. Gr. o/:vts bird.] An eagle; esp. the Sea- 
Eagle (see Eagle). Comh. e,-stone ~ AStites. 
Erne, obs. f. Earn z>.2 
Ernes(se, -st(e, etc., obs. ff. Earnest. 
Erode 1612. [a. F. ^roder^ ad. 

L. erodere, f. e + rodere to gnaw.] i. To gnaw 
away ; to destroy by slowly eating out. a. GeoL 
To wear away; to eat out 1830. 

r. The process of ulceration, eroding the middle 
coat [of the vessel] Todd, a, The materials through 
which the channel is eroded Lvell. Hence Ero'ded 
ppl. a, in senses of the vb. ; Eczf. = Erose. 

Erodent (Mu'dent). [ad. L. erodentem \ see 
prec.] A. adj. ' Applied to medicines which 
cause erosion ’ [Syd, Soc. Lex.). B. sb. A sub- 
stance which erodes. (Diets.) 
fE-rogate, 1531. [f. L. erogal-, erogare 

f. e Ex-^ + rogare.\ tra?is. To pay out, expend. 
Also absoL -1692. Hence fEroga*tion, expen- 
diture ; in pi. money expended. 

Eros e*rt?uz), 1:775. PI. Erotes 

(er(Ju*tez) 3 Eroses (ia-rpsez, e'rnuzcz). [L. Eros, 
a. Gr. Ipcos.'J Love, the god of love : - Cupid. 
Erose (?rp«*s). 1793. pa. 

pple. of erodere; see ERODE.] EoL, etc. Hav- 
ing the margin irregularly denticulated, as if 
bitten by an animal. 

Erosion 1541. [a. F. 

ad. L. erosionetn ; see Erode.] 1. The action | 
or process of eroding; thestate of being eroded; 
spec, in Geol. Also tmnsj, and fig. Also concr. i 

2. attrib. 1879. 

a. E. theory: the theory which accounts for the 
contour of the land by superficial denudation. Xience 
Ero'alonlst, one who upholds this theory. 

Erosive (/rcu’siv), a. 1830. [i. L. eros-^ 
erodere + -IVE. ] Having the property of eroding, 
Eroso- (iVou'so-), comb. f. L. erosus (sec 
Erose) in Ero:so-de*atate a., toothed irregu- 
larly, as if bitten; etc. 

Erostrate (zrp*slr<fit). 1866. [f. E - prefix + 
L. rostrum + -ATE.] Bot. Without a &ak. 
IjErote^ma. 1589, [mod.L., a. Gr., f. as 
next.] S3 next. 

)lErotesis(eratrsis). 1657. [mod.L.,a. Gr., 
f. bpcordeiv to question.] Ehet. A figure in 
which a speaker, in the form of a question, 
boldly asserts the opposite of what the question 
asks; as in ‘ Shall I be frighted when a madman 
stares?' Hence Erote 'tic a. interrogatory. 
Erotic (erp'tik). 1651. [ad. Gr. ipartfcds, f. 
^peyy, ^pooros.] 


A. adJ. Of or pertaining to the sexual passion; 
treating of love; amatory. 

B. sb. An erotic poem; also [« Ipcwn/cj? 
(re'x*'^)]* 3 - doctrine or science of love. Hence 
tEro'tici a. Ero'tically adv. Ero*ticism, e. 
spirit or character. So E*rotism, Path, sexual 
excitement; eroticism. 

Erotomania (er^u.t<?m^*nia). 1874. [f. Gr. 
€pm + fzavla.'] Path. Melancholy or madness 
caused by imaginative love or by sexual excite- 
ment. I 

Erpetology, -ist ; see Herp-. 

Err (oj), V. [ME. erre^ a. F. errer, L. errare 
: — prehistoric ^ersare, cogn. w. Goth, airzjan 
trans. to lead astray. Cf. Ger. irreii.'] fi. 
intr. To ramble, roam, stray -1697. 2. To go 

astray ; to miss, fail {rard) ME. 3. To go wrong 
in judgement or opinion; to be incorrect ME. 
4. 'To go astray morally; to sin ME. ts* trans. 
To do or go wrong in -1644. 

a. We baue erred and strayed from thy wayes, lyke 
loste shepe Bk. Com. Prayer. The arrows e. not 
from their aim Southey. 3. Possibly the man may 

e. in his judgement of circumstances JSR. Taylor.^ 4. 
So Manasseh made ludah. .to errea C/zn7«. xxxiii. 9. 
Hence tErr an error, fault; also heresy. E*rr* 
ii^ly adv. 

Errable (e*rab’l), a. arch. 1665. [f. Err 
V. +-ABLE.] Fallible, liable to err. Hence 
Errabi'lity, liability to err. fETrableness. 
Errat)tmcl(eTab2;nd), a. [p.d.'L.errabztndziS.'] 
Erratic; as, /?. guesses. Southey. 

Errancy (e-ransi). 1621. [f. Errant a . ; 
see -ANCY.] The condition of erring or being 
in error. 

Mr. Gladstone's e. 1864. ^ 

Errand (e*r^d). [OE. aerende ; perh. conn, 
w. Goth, dims, ON. drr, OE. dr messenger.] 
ti. A message; a verbal communication for a 
third party -1754. a. A going with a message 
or a commission; esp. a short journey on which 
an inferior is sent to convey a message or do 
something for the sender OE. 3. The business 
on which one goes; a purpose, intention ME. 

I. Tel your King, from me, this e. 1583. z. The 
Doctor came on a fool’s e. 1840. 3. He had another 

errant to Persia, than buying of Slaves Bentley. 
Errant (e*rant), a. {sbT) ME, [a. F. errant : 
in branch I, pr. pple. of OF. error vulgar L. 
iterare to travel, f. iter; in branch III, ad. L. 
errautem; in branch II, qy. Cf. Arrant.] 

I. A. adJ. I. Itinerant, travelling (in quest of 
adventure, or like a knight-errant) {poet.), fa. 
In bailiff-errant (see Bailiff) ; justice-errant, 
a justice who travels on circuit -1641. PCis.ogen. 

B. sb. A knight-errant, or the like -1643. 

II. I. In phr. errant {arrant) thief i in 
Chaucer, the loader of a band ot thieves ; sub- 
seq., a notorious thief. Obs. exc. as Arrant. 
t2. As an intensive: Unmitigated; thorough, 
downright -1776. 

a. An errand grosse hypocrite 1619. So e. a whig 
xyto, 

III. Astray, wandering; straying from the 
proper course, place, or standard M E. 

Planets or e. Starres Sm T. Browne. The famous 
beauty and e. lady the Dutchesse of Mazarine 1676. 
With e, foot 1861. 

Hence fErramtic a. of or pertaining to knights 
errant. ETrantly adiK at random. 

Errantry (cuUntri). 1654. [f. prec. + -ry.] 
The condition of being errant; the condition or 
characteristics of a knight-errant. 

Errata; see Erratum. 

Erratic (eroeiik). ME. SfiA.'L.erraticusf. 
errare. Cf, errailqtie.’) 

A. adj, I. Wandering; first used of the planets, 

and of certain diseases, as gout, rheumatism, 
etc. fu. Vagrant; nomadic 3. Having 
no fixed course X843:, 4- Eccentric, irregular 

1841, 

X. The Erratick [.stars] are seven Stanley. A slow 
E. Fever 178$. a. My erratick industry Johnson. 
Phr. E. bl&ch^ boulders iOnoL) i masses, of rock, that 
have been tran.sportcd from their original locality, 
apparently by glacial action. 3. K. puffs of wind 
x87g. 4, An e. genius 184*. 

B. sb. I. fa. A vagabond, b. An eccentric, 
1623, f 2. An erratic star, a planet {ran) 1714. 
3, Geol An erratic block 1849, 

HenceBrratlcala., 4 y adv,, -nese. 

Erratum (eri^Ts^m). PI. -ta. 1589. [a.!.., 

f, errare; see Ekr.] t. An error in writing or 
priming. Also iransf. ta* In the forms 
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errata's, or errataes pL, and errata sing. « ‘ list 
of errata with -es mpL 1635. 

2. A page Fill’d with Errata’s of the present age 
Quarles. 

Errliine (eTsin), (zz.) 1601. [ad. mod.L. 
errhtnum, ad. Gr. ippivov, f. lv + / 5 tV nostnl. 
Cf. F. errhin adj. ] i. A medicine to be snuffed 
up the nose in order to increase the natural 
secretions and produce sneezing 1626. fa. A 
plug of Imt steeped in this for insertion in the 
nose -1758, 3. adj. Having the action of an 

errhine 1876. 

Erroneous (era'll •n2'9s), a. ME, [f. L. erro- 
neus, f. erronezn vagabond ; see -ous.] ti. 
Wandering, roving; moving aimlessly. Also 
quasi-adv. -1777. tb. Straying from the proper 
course, as an e, circulation 1731. 2. Straying 

from the moral, or wise course ; misguided. 
Obs. or arch. 1512, 3. Containing errors; 

of the nature of error; mistaken, wrong ME. ; 
faulty in law, vitiated by error (see ERROR) 1495* 
I. The Moon, e. in her course 1777. 2. ’Tis difficult 
getting of good Doctrine in e. Times Bunyan. That 
e. clemency Johnson. 3. E. opinions i 494 > impelling 
1711. Ane. supposition 3 822, impression 1845. Hence 
Erro*neous-ly adv., -ness. 

Error (ctoj). [ME. errottr, a. OF. (mod.F, 
erreur) : — L. errorem, f. errare to Err. The 
form error, now universal, dates from 1753* J 
1. The action of wandering; hence a devious 
or winding course. Now only poet. 1594. t2. 

Chagrin, fury ; extravagance of passion -1460, 

3. The condition ot erring in opinion ; the 
holding of mistaken beliefs ; a mistaken belief; 
false beliefs collectively. Also personified. ME. 

4. Something incorrectly done through igno- 

rance or inadvertence ; a mistake ME. fb. A 
flaw, malformation ; a miscarriage -lypt. c. 
Law. A mistake in matter of law appearing on 
the proceedings of a court of record 1495. d. 
Math. The difference between an approximate 
result and the true determination 1726. 5- A 

departure from moral rectitude ; a transgression 
ME. 

X. His e. by sea, the sack of Tioy B. Jons. 3. In 
Religion, What damned e., but some sober brow will 
blesse it Merck. V. nr. ii. 78. Phr. 7 b be, sUtnd in, 
lead into e, ; '^without e. = ‘doubtless *. 4. Eirois or 
the press 1710. Phr. Clerical e (see Clkuical). b, 
Nature's e. = 'h.htsus naturae ; Sure, thou art an cn our 
of nature Boswell. c. Writ of c. : a wn't brought 
to procure the reversal of a judgement, on the gjound 
of e. (Now, since 1875, limited to criminal ca.ses.) 

5. The errors of a vciy wild life Bkkkmky, 

Hence E-rrorful a. faulty. E*rrorist, one who 
is inclined to e. ; one who cncoui ages e, ETrorless 
a. E'rrorlessness, 

iErs. ? Obs. 1578. [a. F. ers, app. cogn. w. 
It. ervo : — L. cruum.'\ The Bitter Vetch (A>- 
viini Emilia L.). 

Erse (ojs), a. MIL [Early Sc. var. of iRisir.] 
ti. In early Sc. use : ' Irish, a. Applied by 
Sc. Lowlanders to the Highland Gat'lic dialtKU, 
people, customs, etc. In xBth c. literary itse, 
the Gaelic of Scotland, and occa.s. of Ireland; 
now, occifs. , the Irish Gaelic alone. Nearly Obu 
Hence JETseman, one wlio is K. by birth or 
descent. 

Ersix; « Karsh dial, eddish. 

Erst (5jst). fOK. mresl, supcrl. of if (see 
Err).] 

A. adj. tx. First -MK. fa. absal in advl), 
phrases -xS9b. 

a. Phr. Now at e.: now and not sooner. (By 
Spenser taken errou. as ‘ at once *,) 

B, adv, tx. Earliest, soone.st -ME, i*a. In 

the fir.st place. (Occas. plconnstically before 
m\) ta* At fir.st, as opp. to a/knoardv 

-1605. T4, Sooner, earlier; fj/.withm;gs.-x588. 
5, a. Of old ME. tb. Not long ago 

5. b» The . , horrid ipectacle, which <s. rny eyes 
beheld, and yet behold Miw, Sams, 1543. 
ErsiwMe (Sristjhwoil), adv, arch, 1569. 
[f. first + Whilk. J Some wldle ago, formerly. 
Also adj. 190X. So tETttwliilea [ see Whh.ks \. 
Erube8cence(erwbe*s(?«8). 1736. [a. 
F., ad, late I erubescent ia ; see next,] hlru« 
bescent quality or state* 

Erubescent (erwbe’s^at), 1736. [ad. L. 
erubescentemt erubeseere, f. e + rubchdre to 
redden,] Reddening, blushing, 

Erubescite (ewitbrsaii), ii5o. [f. X.. 
besem (see prec.) +-IT)B.J Min, A copper sul- 
phide, purple copper. 


se (man), a (p^zss). uu (Iwd), % (cftt). g (Fr. chfi). q (ever), ol (/, efi). ^ (Fr. eau ck vie), i (sA), i (Psych#), 9 (wbdt), p (g^t). 
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jlEruca (z’rw-ka). rare. 1609, [L. ; 
caterpillar’.] The larva of a butterfly or 
the like ; a caterpillar. Hence Eru’ciform a. 
caterpillar-like. 


Emcic (zr/7'sik), a:. i86g. L,. erzica zhind 

of cabbage + -ic.] Chem. Of or 1 
eruca. 


of cabbage + -ic.] Chem, 


pertaining to 


M. acid (Ca2H4202) obtained by the 

saponification of the fixed oil of white mustard 
(Sinapis alba) * (Watts), 

Eruct (zr27*kt), V. 1666. [ad. L. eructare, f. 
e + ructare to belch.] i. intr. To void wind 
noisily from the stomach through the mouth. 
3. To emit by eructation; also fig, 1774. Hence 
Enaction {rare), 

Eructa.te v. Now rare, 1638. 

[f. L. eructat- ppl. stem: see prec.] i. trans. 
To belch, vomit forth. Chiefly transf, and fig, 
3. intr, = Eruct i. 

Eructation (z‘'r27kt^-Jan). 1533. [ad. L. 

eructationem ; see prec.] i . The action of belch- 
ing wihd from the stomach through the mouth; 
belching. Also transf, and fig, a, concr. That 
which is belched forth, KXso fig, 1607, 

I. transf. The TEtna, whose eructations throw 
whole stones from its depths 1652. 

Erudite (eTzScdait). ME. [ad. L. eruditus^ i 
erudire, f. e -Orudis rude, untrained.] 

A. adj. I. ta. Trained, b. Learned, scholarly. 
(Now chiefly sarcastic.) a. Of books, etc. : 
Characterized by erudition 1533. 

1. An e. Pedant Marston. a. E. theology Ter. 
Taylor. Hence E*rudite-ly adv,^ >ness. 

B. s 5 , [So Fr. ^rudit.j An erudite person 
{rare) 1865. 

Erudition (erz^di-Jon). ME. [ad. L. erudz- 
tionem; see prec.] fi. The action of training 
or instructing ; education -1749. fa. cozier. 
Imparted instruction ; also, a doctrine, maxim 
■*3:S74; 3* ta. Trained condition, b. Later : 

Acquired book learning; scholarship. 1530. t4. 
Of a coin : Perfect workmanship -1747. 

3. b. Exhibiting a little e. in .such a manner as to 
make it look like a great deal Macaulay. Hence 
Erudi’tional a, 

tE-rugate, z/, rare. 1656. [f. L. erugat-, 
erngare, f. e + rnga wrinkle,] trans. To take 
out wrinkles from; to smooth --1657. SotE'ru- 
gate ppt. a. having the wrinkles rubbed out, 
smooth. 

tEru’giuous, a, 1646. [ad. L. serztginosusj 
f. xruginem rust of copper.] Partaking of the 
nature or substance of verdigris, or of copper 
itself; resembling verdigris -1666. var. fEru*- 
ginary. 

-fEru-mp, Z), 1657. [ad. L. erztmfere^ f. + 
rmnpcre to break forth.] To break out as an 
eruption. So Eru*mpent a. that bursts forth. 
Erupt (A'wptL v, 1657. [^- L. erufit- ppl. 
stem; see prec, ) x, intr. Of the teeth: To 
break through the skin of the gums, b. trans, 
'fo force through the gums 1859. a. i?ttr. To 
break out in eruption, be in a state of eruption; 
to burst forth X770. b. trans. To throw out in 
an eruption 1769. 

%, The showers continued to e. 1866. The Eon., 
erupc.s into . . u large inland lake 1864. b. The volcanic 
rocks of l'u.sctt«y. .have been chiefly erupted beneath 
the sea Ly tsu„ 

Eruption (fri?*ppn), 1555, [ad. L. eruf-- 
tionem ; see Erumf. ) i. A bursting forth from 
natural or artificial limits; also c(mcr, that which 
bursts forth. Aho fig. a. An, outbreak of vol- 
canic activity 1740I 3. Of per.sons : The action 
of breaking fortli from within boundaries ; e,g, 
a hostile movement of armed men from a strong- 
hold, or from their own country, etc. Now rare, 
1615, 4. fiatM . A breaking out of a r/isb, or of 
pimples on the skin; an efflorc-scencc, rash 1596, 
t. mner. The itreets of Naples, .paved with the 
matter of cruptioiw Behkklky. fig . L. L . A. v. i, 
xai. a. Iceland chronicles give a hsi of 63 eruptions 
*..3* eruptions of Barbarians Barrow, 
Hence Em*ptional a, of or pertaining to volcanic e. 

Eruptive (/rrptiv),d!, 1646. \jx,’h\ 4 mptifi 
-m, L L* emmpere ; see ‘•fVK. ) 1, Burst- 

ing forth, a. Of or pertaining to volcanic erup- 
tion, Of rocks : Formed or forced up by erup- 
tion, .showing traces of ewption, 1799. St fiM, 
Attended with or producing efflorescence T790. 

I. The sudden glance plghml»igl.,e* through the 
cloud TwoMiON, «. Crystalline rock, hath e, and 
metamorpblc MuRciniOM, 3, lllnwi of an o.khid 


1852. Hence Eru*ptlve-ly adzf.. *11685, Enip* 
ti* vity * 

tEruptuTient, a. 1664. [f. L. eruj>t- ppl. 
Stem, after esurient, and the like.] On the 
point of bursting forth “1685, 

-ery, suffix, ME. '-etde, forming sbs., orig. in 
words adopted from Fr., and by extension in 
other words. 

The Fr.-erie represents: a. Com. Rom. -ari^a, 
fi the L. suffix -ano- (Fr. •ier, •eg) 4- the suffix ,i'a 
(I' » b. the addition of the suffix .ie to 
agent-nouns in OF. ^ere, -eor (mod F. .evr) :~L. 
•ator, ^atorezn. 

z. The derivs. of sbs. in -er and of vbs. denote the 
place where an employment is carried on, as bakery, 
brewery, etc. ; or classes^ of goods, as ironmongery, 
etc. j with ^an extension in a general collective sense 
(= -ware , ‘ 'Stujf’), as in machinery, scenery. The 
wds. formed by adding -try to sbs. signify a state or 
condition, as slavery, or That which is connected 
with the sb,‘, ^o^ery; or often the place where 
certain animals are kept or plants cultivated, as 
swannery, vinery. In the pi. form the suffix has of 
late given rise to various jocular nonce- wds. ; e. g. 

‘ the Fisheries * for the Fisheries Exhibition of 1883, 
and the like. Cf. ‘ The Eukeries *, 

3. See also the contracted form -ry. 

Eryngo (fri-gg^). 1596. [?(ult.) ad. L. 
eryngion, a, Gr. ^puyytov, dim. of Tjpvyyo^ naxxie 
of the plant.] fThe candied root of the Sea 
Holly {Rryngizim maritimum), formerly used 
as an aphrodisiac -1709. Also, the plant itself, 
or any allied plant, (In this sense in L. form 
eryngium,) 1668, var. tErynge. 

Erysipelas (erisi-pHas). ME. [a. Gr. (pv- 
(xiTTeXas, ?f, kpvcrt- {for hpvOpSs red^ + neX- in 
niWa skin.] Path. A local febrile disease ac- 
companied by diffused inflammation of the 
skin; often called St. Anthony's fire, or 'the 
rose'. 

Hence E-rysi-pela'ticn:. of the nature of or re- 
sembling e. E:rysipeTatoid a. resembling e. 
tErysi*pelous, tE-rysipedato'se adjs. = Ery- 
sipelatous. 

Erysipelatous (cTisipedatss), tr. 1646. [f. 
stem of kpoaineXas (see prec.) + -ous,] Pertain- 
ing to, of the nature of, or affected with, ery- 
sipelas. 

Erythema (erijrma). 1766. [a. Gr, lyDil- 
Qrjpia, f. hpvQaiveiv to be red, f. Ipv 0 p 6 s.‘] Path. 
A superficial inflammation of the skin, showing 
itself in rose-coloured patches. Hence E-ry* 
thema’tic, Erythe-matons adjs, of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, e. 

Erythrean, -aean (eriJ)rJ*an), a, [f. L. ery- 
thrxus, a. Gr. kpvOpaios, f. €pv 0 p 6 $ red + -AN.] 
Red ; as in the £, main. Milton. 

Erythric (eri'hrik), a. 1840, [f. Gr. Ipu- 

H- -IC.] Chem, In E. acid’. «a Erythrin. 
Erythrin (eri ji^rin). 1838. [f. as prec. + 
-IN.] Chem, ‘An acid (C2oH2aOio) discovered 
by Heeren in Poccellatizictoria; it appears also 
to be contained in most of the lichens from 
which archil is prepared ' (Watts). 

IjErythrina (eriproi-na). 1865. [mod.L., f. I 
as prec-] Bot. The Coral-tree, a tropical genus 
of leguminous plants bearing clusters of blood- 
red lowers. 

Erythrine (eri-Jrain). 1837. [f. as prec.+ 
■iNE.] « Cobalt-bloom. 

Erythrite (eri*]iroit). 1844. [£ as prec. + 
-ITK.J I. Mi/t. a. —prec. b. ‘ A flesh-coloured 
feldspar, containing 3 percent. magnesia, found 
in amygdaloid’ (Watts), a. Chem. An organic 
substance obtainable from erythrin 1865. 
Erythro- (eri'frt?-) (bef. a vowel ery’thr-), 
comb. f. Gr, ipv 9 p 6 s red, m compounds occur- 
ring in Chem, and Min . ; as, 

Erythro-benzeme, a red dye obtained from 
nitrobenzene. Erytbro-lein [see Olein], 
Ery:throlTtmin [see Litmus and -in], ‘red 
substances obtained from litmus' (Watts). 
Erytbropbyll [Gr. ^vXXov leaf], the red 
colouring matter of leaves in autumn; so Ery:- 
thropbydlin. Ery-'throphy’toscope [Gr, (pvrh 
plant +-<r/fOTros] =» Erythroscope. Ery:thro- 
pro'tid [see Proteid or Protide], ‘ a red ex- 
tractive matter obtained by Mulder from albumin 
and allied substances'. Erystbrore'tin [see 
Rbtene and -in], ‘ a resinous constituent of 
rhubarb-root, soluble with purple-red colours 
in alkalis ’ (Watts), Erytbrotcope [Gr, -cr/co- 


iros], an optical contrivance, by which the green 
of leaves is caused to appear red, while other 
green objects retain their hue. Ery-throsl’- 
derite [Gr. aiSj/po^ -h-iTE], a hydrous chloride 
of potassium and iron formed by sublimation 
in the lavas of Vesuvius. Erythrozyme [Gr. 
CvjuTf leaven], ‘an azotised substance which 
exists in madder root, and gives rise to a pecu- 
liar transformation of rubian’ (Watts). 
Erytlirogen (eri*])ri?d3en). 1846. [f. Ery- 
THRO--I--GEN 2 ‘ producer ’.] 1. Bot. A variety 

of Chromogen, so called because it produces a 
red colour with acids (Syd. Soc. Lex . ) . 2. Chem, 
‘A crystalline, fatty substance obtained from 
diseased bile; so called from the reddish or 
purple colour of some of its compounds ’ (Watts). 
E-rythroid, fl. [f. Gr. + -oid.] Of 
a red colour. (Diets.) 

Es-, prefix, = OF. es- L. ex~ out, as m 
escape, escheat. In a few words refashioned, 
after L., as esample, now example, eschange, 
now exchange’, otherwise obsolete. See also 
Ai^refi 9. 

tEsba*temeiit. 1475. [a.OF.(mod.F./to/(?- 
ment) : — (ult.) late L. type ^exbaitere, f. ex + 
battere to htat. Cf. Abate.] Amusement; an 
amusement -1531. 

fEsbay, v. 1480, [a. OF. eshatr, mod.F. 
s' iiahir’, see Abash.] trans. To dismay -1531. 
Escalade (eskal^'d), sb. 1598. [a. F., ad. 
Sp.^ escalada, f. (ult.) L. scala ladder.] The 
action of scaling the walls of a fortified place by 
means of ladders ; also transf, and fig. 

\ The wall had been protected against such an e. by. . 

I old bottles Stevenson, var. Escala'do {arch.). 

, Escalade (eskal/i-d), z'. 1801. [f.prec. sb.] 

I To climb up and get over (a wall, etc.) by means 
of ladders ; to scale. Hence Escala’der. 
Escalator (e*skaUit3i). orig.U.S. 1904. [f. 
j stem of Escalade, after elevator.'] A moving 
staircase for carrying passengers up and down. 

1 IjEscallonia (eskSl^wniS.). 1882. [mod.L., 
f. Escallon the discoverer.] Bot. A genus of 

I flowering shrubs (N.O. Saxifragacex) found m 
the temperate parts of S. America. 

Escallop (esksedop), 1610. [a. OF. escalope 
shell, of Teut. origin. The var. Scallop is 
earlier.] i. == Scallop i. a. Her. = Escal- 
lop-shell 1671. 3, One of a series of seg- 

ments of circles foraiing a scalloped edge. U su. 
Scallop. 1691. 

3. The figure of the leaves, .divided into so many 
jags or Escallops Ray. Hence Escadloped jpl.a, 

= Scalloped i, 2. 

Esca*llop-sbe*ll. 1610. [See prec.] i. The 
shell (usu. one valve) of the escallop 1628. a. 
An imitation of this for ornamental purposes ; 
e.g. in the collar of the order of St. Michael 
1664. 3, Her. The figure of an escallop borne 
as a charge 1610. 

I. The escalop-shell, the device of St. James, was 
adopted as the universal badge of the palmer 1846. 

fEsca*ndalize, w. 1574. [ad. Sp. escanda-^ 
lizar,] = Scandalize, q. v. -1640. 

Escapade (eskap^i-d). 1653, [a. F., ad.Sp. 
escapada’, see Escape v.~\ i. An act of escap- 
ing from confinement ; fig, an act in disregard 
of restraint or rules; a prank. +2. Of a horse : 

A fit of plunging and rearing {rare). Dryden. 

X. fig% Lord R. ChurchilPs latest e. 1883. 

II Escapade (eskapa*do). [Sp.] An escaped 
prisoner. Mayne Reid. 

Escape (esk^i-p), sb)- ME. [f. Escape v. ; 
cf, OF. eschapj] i. The action of escaping, or 
fact of having escaped from custody, danger, 
etc. ; spec, in Law (see quot.). a. concr. A 
garden plant growing wild 1870. 3. A moans 

of escape; also, short for Fire-escape 1810. 

4. Leakage, as of water, gases, etc. 1874. ts* 

A sally -1796, 1*6. An inadvertence, mistake; 
a clerical error -1844. ty. A transgression 
(SiiAKS.); a peccadillo -*1678. 

t. What, has he made an 1. 1 which way B, Jons. 
XL is where one that i.s arre.sted commeth to his 
liberty before that he be delivered by award of any 
Justice, or by order of Law Termes de la Ley X42. 

4. Mens, for M. iv. i, 63. ^ 7, Rome will despise her 
for this foul e. Tit. A. iv. li. xrx. 

Camb.i ©.-pipe, the pipe through which steam 
passes from an ©..valve ; #valve (SieamoengJne), a 
relief valve to provide for the exit of steam or water 
when necessary j -warrant, a process addressed to 


a (Ger. Kiln), ii (Fr, U (Ger. Mtfller), H (Fr. dwne). S (c«rl). a (c») e (/() (mn), / (Fr, to/ie). 5 {fit, fern, <«rth). 
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sheriffs, etc., to retake an escaped prisoner -wheel, 
an esca.pement-'wheel. 

Escape (esk^-p), 2 1846. [a. F., ad. L. 

scapus; see Scape 2.] Arch. Properly, the 
shaft of a column; occas. = Apophegy. 
Escape (esk^’p), v. [ME. esca^e^ a. ONF. 
escaper : — ^late L. type ^excappare, f. ex + cappa 
clo^.] I. intr. To gain one's liberty by flight, 
b. Of fluids, etc. : To issue, find egress 1450. 
ta. trans. To effect one’s flight from ; to free 
oneself from ; to get safely out of -1667, b. 
To issue unawares from (a person, his lips) ME. 
3. inir. To flee and get off safely; to avoid any 
threatened evil ; to go unpunished ME. 4, 
trans. To get clear away from ; to succeed in 
avoiding ; to elude ME. ^ i 

X. Such sure watch layd vpon hini that he cannot 
eskape More. b. Common electricity escapes when 
the pressure of the atmosphere is removed Mrs. 
Somerville, z. b. No wot d of courtesy escaped his 
Ups 1870. 3. They escaped all safe to land Acts xxvii. 
44. 4. To e. the multitude Daniel, mistakes 1669, 

suspicion Jortin, observation 1821. The name of 
which escapes me Dickens. 

Hence Esca’pable a. that can be escaped. Es- 
ca’peless a. that cannot be escaped. Esca'per. 
Esca'pingly adv. 

Escapement (esk^ppm^nt). 1779. [f. Es- 
cape l'.+'Ment; cf. Id. dchappe?ne?it,~\ i. The 
action of escaping {?'are) 1824 ; an outlet 1856. 

2. In a watch or clock, the mechanism which 
intervenes between the motive power and regu- 
lator, and which alternately checks and releases 
the train, thus causing an intermittent impulse 
to be given to the regulator. (So named with 
reference to the regulated escape of the toothed 
wheel from its detention by the pallet.) 1779. 

a. * Escapements are of various kinds, as the anchor.^ 
chronometer-^ croton-, dead-beat-, lever-, etc. escape- 
ment ’ (N .E .D.). 3. M-us. In a piano action, the con- 
trivance which causes the hammer to rebound after 
striking. 4* The mechanism which controls the move- 
ment of the carriage in a typewriter. 

Escarbuncle(eska*ib»qkT). 157a. [a. OF.; 
see Carbuncle.] Her. = Carbuncle 2. 

II EscaTgatoire. [Misspelling of F. escargo- 
Hire.'] A place for rearing snails. Addison. 
t'EscaTmouche, sd. 1475. [a. F.; see 
Skirmish,] A skirmish ; a fit of anger -1820. 

Escarp (eska*jp), sd. 1688. [a. F. escarps ^ 
ad, It. scarpa. Cf. Scarp.] Fortif ‘A steep 
bank or wall immediately in front of and below 
the rampart . . generally the inner side of the 
ditch ’ (Adm. Smyth). Also transf 
Escarp (eska'jp), v. 1728. [ad. F. escarper; 
see prec,] trans. To form into a steep slope or 
escarp; to furnish with scarps. 

The Glacis was all escarp'd upon the live Rock 1728. 
Escarpment (eskaupment). 1802. [ad. F. 
escarpement; see prec.] i. Ground cut into the 
form of an escarp for the purpose of fortification. 

3. Geol. ‘ The abrupt face or cliff of a ridge or 
hill range ' (Page). Also transf. 1813. 

a. transf. A naked e. of ice, twelve hundred feet 
high Kane. 

fEscarteled, escartelee. 1688. [ad. and a. 
OF. escarteli pa. pple., f. (ult.) (: — L. ex)->r 
med.L. quartellus, dim. of quarhis fourth,] 
Her. 1. Quartered or quarterly. (Diets.) If a. 
Having a square notch. R. Holme, 

-escent, suffix, forming adjs. , repr. -escentem, 
the ending of pr. pples. of verbs in -escere, 
chiefly inceptives. The general sense is ' be- 
ginning*, * beginning to be’. Hence used to 
fonn adjs, upon sbs., as in alkalescent, etc. 
Esctialot (ej^lp't). 1707. [ad. F. eschalot te 
(now dekatotie).] * SHALLOT. 

Eschar (e-skai). 1543. [ad. L. escharct, a. 
Gr. Icrxdpa lit. ' hearth hence mark of a burn. 
Cf, Scar.] Path. ‘A . . dry slough, resulting 
from the destruction of a living part, either by 
gangrene, by burn, or by caustics ’ (Pyd, Soc. 
Lex.). Also transf Hence fE*scharotis a. 
full of eschars; resembling an e.; scabby. 

Escharotic (esk%*tik). 1613. [ad. late I.. 
escharoticus, a, Gr. ; see prec.] 

A. adj. Tending to form an eschar, caustic. 

B. sb. An e. drug; a caustic 1655. 
Eschatology (esk^dSdsi). 1844. [f. Gr. 

^trxaros last + -LOGY.] TAeot The science of 
'the four last things : death, judgement, heaven, 
and hi ‘11 *. 

K., tlie fscience of the last things, is, as a science, 


one of the most baseless Baldw. Brown. Hence 
E scbatolo'gical a. of or concerned with e. Es* 
chato’logist, one who treats of e. 
fEschau'fe, ME. [p..O'Fr.eschaufer\ see 
Achafe.] trans. T o heait, warm; also/j^. -1530. 
Eschaunge, obs. var. of Exchange. 
Escheat (esitjr*t), sd. [ME. eschete, a. OF. 
eschete, escheoite (orig. fern. pa. pple.), f. OF. 
esekeoir (mod.F. ichoir) : — late L, "^excadire, f. 
ex-^-cadere (vulg. L. cadere) to fall.] i. Law. 
An incident of feudal law, whereby a fief re- 
verted to the lord when the tenant died seised 
without heir. (See also Attainder.) Hence, 
the lapsing of land to the Crown (in U.S. to the 
state), or to the lord of the manor, on the death 
of the owner intestate without heirs, b. In 
Scotland : Confiscation or forfeiture of property, 
real or personal 1457. a. Property falling by 
e. to the lord, king, or state ME. 3. The right 
of appropriating escheats 1570. t4. A writ to 

recover escheats. Now abolished. -1842. 5. 

Forced contribution, plunder; in pi. booty. 
-1609. 

X. Escheats were frequent in England, because there 
was no power of willing away land Buckle. 5. To 
make one great by others losse is bad excheat Spenser. 

Escheat (esjtjrt), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
trans. To make an escheat of, confiscate; 
to forfeit. Also tratisf and fg. 2, infr. To 
become an escheat ; to revert by escheat to the 
lord, king, or state. Also fg. 1531. 

Hence Eschea*table a. liable to escheat. Es- 
chea’tage, the right of succeeding to an escheat. 
Eschea'tor, an officer formerly appointed to 
take notice of the escheats in his county, and to 
certify them into the Exchequer; hence Es* 
chea'torship, the office of escheator. 
fEschel (e*Jel). 1753. [a. Ger., dim. of 
ashes.] A grey substance resembling ashes, 
used to mix with smalt when in fusion. 
tEschele. ME. [? OF. var. of eschiere = It. 
schiera ; cf. Ger. s^aarC\ A troop (of soldiers) 
-1460. 

tEsche*ve, v. ME. [a. OF. eschever; see 
Achieve,] = Achieve -1533. 

Eschevin, obs. var. of Echevin. 
fEschew, a. ME. only. [a. OF. esekieu 
: — Com. Rom. of Teut. origin; cf. mod. 

Ger. scheu, OE. sciok Shy.] Loth, unwilling. 
Eschew (es(tjx7*)» 2 ^* ME. {pi.O'F.eschiver, ' 
eschever : — Com. Rom. ^skivare, f. *skzvo (see 
prec.); cf. Shy v.] i. trans. To avoid, shun; 
to abstain carefully from, fa* intr. To get off, 
escape -1560. 

1. They must not only e. evil but do good in the 
world Beveridge. 2. Ipromic. That he sail not e 
away, nor He 1 560. Hence Eschewal, a keeping clear 
of (evil). Eschewance, avoidance. Esebewer. 
Eschewment, eschewance. 

f II EschO'ppe* [F. (now ichoppe) L. seal- 
\prtm.'\ A graver. Evelyn. 

! II Eschscholtzia (ejpdtsia). 1857. [mod.L. ; 
after J. F, v. Eschscholtz, a German botanist.] 
Bot. A Californian genus of herbaceous plants 
(N.O. Papaverace ^ ; M. califortnca, the best- 
known species, has large bright yellow flowers, 
saffron-coloured in the centre. 

IlEsclandre (gsklandr’). 1855. [F. L. 

scandalum ; see Scandal and Slander.] Un- 
pleasant notoriety; a scandalous occurrence; a 
scene, 

f IlEsclavage (esklava,:^). 1758. [Fr., used 
in .same .sense.] A necklace composed of row.s 
of gold chains, beads, or jewels, so called as re- 
sembling the fetters of a slave -1834. 
Escocheon, obs. f. Escutcheon. 
Escopette ([esk^jpe-t). U.S. 1805. Sp. 

escopeta, ad. It. sc/iioppetto, f, schioppo a sort of 
fire-arm, L. set opts, stlopus.'\ A sort of carbine, 
var. Escope’tto, 

Escort (^e-skpit), sd. 1579. fa. F. escortt^ 
ad. It. scorta, f. scorgere to conduct I., ex-h 
corrigere to set right, j x.Mil. A body of armed 
men accompanying a traveller or travellers for 
protection, surveillance, or as a mark of honour, 
or serring as a convoy for baggage, provisions, 
etc. Also transf a. ahstr% Attendance in the 
capacity of an e. X833. 

X, The e. of the mlHtarychest WmiNOTON. irmsf. 
The courier and his e. *847. t. To make him denire 
Cooper’s e, Ht. 

BiCOit (eskput), v. 1708. [f. prec. sb,] 


trans. To act as an escort to; to accompany for 
the purpose of protection or guidance, or as a 
civility. 

Catharine, escorted by old Henshaw and a groom 
of the Knight of Kinfauns Scott. 

Esco*t, sd. [AFr. f. Scot.] « Scot (as in 
scot and lot). JOHNSON. 

f EscO*t, V. [a. OF. escoter ; see prec.] To 
p^ a reckoning for, maintain. Haml. li. li. 362. 
tEscoU't, sb. 1560. [a. OF. escoute fern,} 

Look-out 1630; a Scout -1603. Also as v. 
Holland. 

Escribe (fskrsi'b), v. 1558. [f. E- pref^ + 
L. scribere.'\ f i. trans. To write or copy out. 
2. Math. To describe (a circle) so as to touch 
one side of a triangle exteriorly, and the other 
two produced 1870. 

fEscri'me. rare. 1652. [a. F., f. escrimer.'] 
Fencing; swordsmanship. So i’Escrl’mer, a 
fencer, a swordsman. 

tE'Seript. 1483. [a, OF. escriptioi escrit 
(mod. icrit) : — L. scriptum.'] A writing; spec. 
a writ -1724. 

Escritoire (gskr2twa*r,e'skritwpi). 1706. [a. 
F. (now icritoire) : — ^late L. scriptormm appa- 
ratus or place for writing.] A writing-desk ; a 
bureau, secretary. Hence Escrito'rial a. 
COWPER. 

Escrod (eskrp’d). * Scrod. D. Webster. 
EscroU (eskr^u-l). 1610. [ad. OF. escroele, 
dim of escroe; see next and Scroll. ] f i. Law. 
= Escrow '-1736. 2. Her. = Scroll 1610. 
Escrow (eskr<?u*). 1598. [a. AF. escrowe, 
OF. escroe, escroue scrap, scroll : — med.L. type 
^scroda of Teut. origin ; cf. Shred.] Law. A 
deed, bond, or other engagement delivered to 
a third party to take effect upon a future condi- 
tion, and not till then to be delivered to the 
grantee. 

fEscry*, sd. 1483. [f. next.] a. Outcry; 

notoriety, b. Battle-cry (lit. and fg.). “*1538. 
fEscry*, v. 1475. [a. OF. escrier, f. es- (:— L, 
ex) ■¥ crier i. intr. To cry out -1533. 2. 

trans. To call out to ; to invoke -1530. 3. tra 7 is. 

= Descry -1625. 

Escuage (e’skiwed^). Now Hist. 1513. [a. 
F., f. OF. escu (mod. icu) : — L. scutum. Cf. 
Scutage.] i. A form of feudal tenure [lit, 
shield-service), personal service in the field for 
forty days in each year. 2. = ScuTAGE 1577. 
IjEscudero (eskwdtfTfp). 1637. [Sp. ; {.escudo 
shield.] A shield-beaier ; an csquiie; hence, 
an attendant. 

Esculapian, var. of riSscuLAPiAN. 
Esculent (e'skiz^^lent). 1625. [ad. L. Escu- 
lent us, f. esca food.] 

A. adj. Suitable for food, edible, Also as 
quasi-.f(J. 1626. Hence tE’sculency, c. (piality, 

B. sd. Anything fit for lood; esp. vegetables. 
An e. something hke the cabbage Ykats. 

Esculic, -m(e, var. ff. ASsculic, -in. 
Escu’rialize, v. nonce-wd. 1843. [1 Hscu- 
rdal (better Escorial), name of the chief palace 
of the Spani.sh kings, about 30 miles from 
Madrid.] trans. To subject to influences like 
those which prevailed at the Escurial. 
Escutcheon (eskz^Tjon). 1480. [a. ONF. 
escuchon (mod. datsstm) : — late L, type ^scu- 
tionem, t scutum shield.] 1. Her. The shield 
or shield-shaped surface on which a coat of 
I arms is depicted; also, the shield with the Iwiar- 
I ings; a representation of this. Also fg. t2. 

A hatchment -•1820. 3. Anything shaped like, 
or resembling, an e., as: a. Arch. A shield- 
shaped ornament, chiefly in Gothic buildings 
1875. b. A name-plate, a keyhole-plate, etc. 
1655. Naut. ‘The compartment in the 
middle of a ship’s stern, where her name is 
written ’ (Smyth), d* ?ml. An oval thpression 
behind the beaks of certain bivalves 1854, 

X. fig* A dark blot on the e. of the Houm of Ood« 
wine Frkkman. Phr. M* 0/ pretence i tbe small e. 
bearing the arms of an heiresh placed in the centre of 
her husband's shield. *. Mrs. Veal was. .dead, and 
her escutcheon.H were making .I)» IbK. 

-ese, sujffix, forming adjs. from names of 
countries and towns ; ad* OF* -els (mod. -ois, 
-aw):-— Rom. L. -ensim, with the sense 

'belonging to, originating in’. These adjs, 
may be used ns si >s. From the use with authors’ 
names# e.g, Carlylese, arose JOURNALESE, etc, 


» (man), a (pass)* ou (b«d). u (cut). | (Fr. ch^f), a (ev^r), , ai (/, $ (Fr, cm d<f vie), i (mt). i (Psyche), 9 (wliat), p (got)- 
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Ese, esement, etc., obs. ff. Ease, etc. 
Esemplastic (esemplae-stik), a, 1817. U- 
Gr. Is into + €v, nent. of cts one + irkaariKos^ f. 
7r\d(r(Teiv to mould ; an irreg. formation after 
Ger. iminsUldung forming into one.] Mould- 
ing into unity ; unifying. 

Nor I trust will Coleridge’s.. word e.,.ever become 
current Hare. 

Eserine (e'sersin). 1879. [a. F. isirine, f. 
h£ri native name ; see -ine*] Chem. A crystal- 
line alkaloid obtained from the Calabar bean, 
the fruit of Physostigma vcnenosum. It is used 
in ophthalmic surgery to produce contraction in 
the pupil of the eye. 

fEsguard. 1616. [a. OF. esgard (mod. 

lit. ‘look, attention see Es-and Guard.] 
A tribunal of the Knights of St. John, which 
settled differences within the oider. 

Esker (cskoj). 1852. [a. Ir. eiscir.l GeoL 
An Irish name for ridges of post-glacial gravel, 
Esloign, 4 oin(e, obs. ff. Elgin. 
f Esmayle, emayle, 1589. [ad. OF. esmail 
(mod. imail ) ; see Amel. ] Enamel -1594. 
Esne (e-zn/). Now [OE. 

OTeut. "^azTijo-z harvestman, f. '^asano-z har- 
vest. ] A serf, hireling. 

Theow and E. art thou no longer Scott. 
fE'Snecy, 1607. [ad. med.L. s&snecia^ repr. 
OF alnsnecce (mod. atnesse)^ ad. ^antmatitia, f. 
antenatus one born before another. ] A prero- 

f ative allowed to the eldest coparcener to choose 
rst after the inheritance is divided (Diets.) 
Eso- (e‘S(?-), prejix [Gr. idos within], como. 
form, as in : 

Esoenteri'tis [see Enteritis], Path, inflam- 
mation of the intestinal mucous membrane. Eso- 
gastritis [sec Gastritis], Path, inflammation 
of the mucous lining of the stomach. Eso- 
naTthex [sec Narthex], the inner vestibule 
of a Greek church. 

Esodic (es^'dik), a. 1850. [f. Gr. taca + <55ds 
+ -ic. J Of nerves : Proceeding to or into the 
spinal marrow; afferent. 

Esophageal, Esophagus, etc. ; see CEs-. 
Esoteric (es<7te*rik). 1655. [ad. Gr. 
piuSs, f. Icr<wrlpcw, compar. of Itroj within,] 

A. adj. I. Designed for, or appropriate to, an 
inner circle of disciples ; communicated to, or 
intelligible by, the initiated only. Hence of 
disciples. Opp. to Exoteric, q.v. a. transf. 
Not openly avowed; pertaining to a select 
circle 1866. 3. Phys. * Applied to things which 
relate to, or have origin within the organism ’ 
(5y<a?, Soc, Lex,), 

%. A hidden stream of c. truth HALLAw:.^ Phr. E, 
Buddhism ; a body of thcosophical doctrine handed 
down by secret tradition among the initiated, a. An 
exoteric and an c. motive x 806 . 

B. sb, I. fl, (after Gr. rh kcrcuT€pLKa.) Esoteric 
doctrines or treatises 1711. a. One initiated in 
esoteric doctrines 1655. 

So EsotoTlcal a., -ly adv, 

Esoterism (esp*t&iz’m). 1835. [f. Gr. Itfou- 
rlpcu (see prcc.) + -iSM,] The holding of esoteric 
doctrines, var, Esote-ricism. So Eso*t arize, 
to hold esoteric doctrines {rare). E’sotery, 
esoteric doctrine, secret lore. 
llEsOX(Pspks). 1520. [L.; a Gaulish word.] 
A large fish mentioned by Pliny, -- lax, i. c. 
salmon. In mod. Ichthyology, the Pike. 
tEspa*ce. X483. [a. F, espace ;-L. spatmrn.] 
« Space -1490. 

II Espadon. [a, F,, app. a. Sp. espadon, augm, 
of espada sword.] A long two-handed sword 
used in xs-ryth c. 

II Espagnolette. 1870. fB>., f. Kspagml 
Spanish,] A bolt for French casements ; also 
attrlb. 

Espalier (dspsedioi), $h, 1662. [a. F., ad 
It. spallkra, t spaUa shoulder, | x. A kind of 
framework of stakes upon which fruit-trees or 
shrubs are trained; also the stakes singly 1741, 
A fruit-tree or trow of trees so trained i66a, 
3, aitrib* 17x7, 

». Plant your lkir«it Tulips .. undw Eipalim 
Kvelvn. 

Espalier (espwlbji), v. 1810. [£. prec. sb.] 
To train as an espalier; also, to furnish with an 
espalier. 


fEspaTcet. 1669. [a. F.] A kind of sainfoin 
■1708. 

Esparto (espaut^). 1868. [a. Sp. esparto 
— L. spartum, ad Gr. criraprov a rope made of 
arrcLpros. ] A kind of rush {Macrochloa tenacis- 
sima), called by some Spanish grass, of which 
paper, and, in Spain, cordage, shoes, and other 
articles are made. Also called esparto grass. 
Espathate (zsp^*j>^t), a, 1866. [f. E- pref. 3 
+ L. spatha -f -ATE 2. ] Bot, Not having a spathe. 
Especial (espe'Jal), a. ME. [a. OF. especial 
(mod. special), ad. L. spccialis (see Special), 
f. species Species.] i. = Special, arch, or 
Obs, 3. Pre-eminent, distinguished ; excep- 
tional ME. 3. Pertaining chiefly to one par- 
ticular person or thing 1855. 

I. Phr. \E. pleading, e. tail. 2. My most especiall 
good friend Sir Peter Hamond Knolles. 3. I must 
repeat one thing, .for your e. benefit Jowett. 

Phr. In e.i in particular; especially. Hence 
Espe'cially adv. in an e. manner or degree ; prin- 
cipally. Espe’cialness. +Espe*cialty,ane. degree 
(of anything) ; in Lazo = Specialty. 
fE'Sperance. ME. [a. F. lateL. *speraniia, 
f. spe)'are.\ Expectation, hope -1651. Used 
as a battle-cry i Hen, IV, v. ii. 97. 

Esperanto (espersemlfi). [Pen-name ( = 
Hoping-one) of its inventor, Dr. L. L. Zamen- 
hof, 1887.] Name of an artificial language in- 
vented for universal use. Hence Espera-ntist. 
Espial (espai’al). ME. [a. OF. espiaille the 
action ofspying (in pi. ‘spies J, f, espier, mod.F. 
ipier\ see Espy vl\ i. The action of espying 
or spying; the fact of being espied, ta. concr. 
A body of spies; hence (with pU) a spy, scout 
-1653 

t. The Captain.. cut a small hole of e. in the wall 
Dickens. 2. Fulpiivelyhe had his espiaile Chaucer. 
IjEspidgle (gspzVgl), a, i 8 i 6 . [Fr., of hist, 
origin; a corruption of Ger, JSulenspiegel.] 
Frolicsome, roguish. So llEspibglerie, roguish- 
ness. 

Espier (espoi-ai). ME. [f. Espy ».] One 
who espies ; fa spy. Hence Espi*ery, the ac- 
tion or habit of espying. 

■|*Espine*l. 1595. [ad. F. espinelle,] ~ Spi- 
nel -1677. 

i'Espine-tte. [a. OF. espinete,] = Spinet. 
Pepys. 

Espionage (e'spionedg). 1793. [ad. F. 
esp tonnage, f. espionner, f. espion spy, of Teut. 
origin.] The practice or employment of spies, 
tEspFritual, fls. ME. .i—h, spiritual 
km ,\ = Spiritual -'1477. 

Esplanade (espHlutfi-d). 168 r. [a. F., ad. 
Sp. csplanada, f. esplanar : — L. explanare to 
level, f. ex planus^ i. Fortif. a. The glacis 
of the counterscarp, or the sloping of the parapet 
of the covered way toward the country 1696. 
h. ‘ An open, level space of ground, separating 
the citadel of a fortress from the town ’ (Stoc- 
queler) 1708. a. A levelled piece of ground; 
esp. one used for a public promenade 1682; 
transf, a level open space 1681 ; a grass-plot 
1818. 

Esplees (esplrz), sh, pi, 1598. [ad. AF. 
esplez, espletz, pi. of OF. esplet, esploit revenue 
L. explicitum, Cf, Exploit.] The pro- 
ducts which ground or lands yield ; as the hay 
of meadows, herbage of pasture, corn of arable, 
rents, services, etc. ; also, the lands, etc. them- 
selves (Wharton). 

fEspO’ntoon. 1773, [ad. F. esponton, ad. It. 
spunione,’\ »= SpontOON -1838. 
tEspOU-sage. 1549- [a. OF., f. espouser,'\ 
The action of espousing or betrothing; also, 
spousehood, marriage -1599* 

Espousal (6spQu*z&l), sh. Somewhat arch. 
ME. [a, OF. espousailUs : — L. sponsalia, neut. 
pi. of sponsalis adj., f. sponsus. The sense 
* marriage ' was prob. the earliest in Eng.] i. 
In //. , formerly also in sing, a. The celebration 
of a marriage, h. The formal plighting of 
troths; betrothal. KXsofig, a. [as if f. the vb.] 
The action of espousing; hence the espous- 
ing a cause, a principle, etc. Now rare, 1674. 
t3. An e.spoused person, a hu.sband or wife 
-1630. 4. attrib, 1598, 

X, a. Though it [the chUdel were borne but one 
day after the c*ipowsels sdemnigcd Termes di la Ley 


39. a. Political reasons forbid the open e. of his 
cause H. Walpole. 

tEspoU'se, sb. 1475. [a. OF. espous^ espouse 
L. sponsus \ see Espouse v,] = Spouse 
-1654. Hence tEspomsess, a bride. 

Espouse (espou-z), z;. 1475. [a- O^,espouser 
(mod. ipouser) : — L, sponsare, f. sponsus, pa. 
pple. of spondere to betroth. Cf. Spouse v.] 
ii,trans. To contract or betroth {gen. a woman). 
Usually said of the parents. -1626. Also ’fjdg. 

2, To take as spouse; to marry. Of the father : 
To give in marriage to. Also transf. and Jig. 
1475- ts. To unite in marriage {lit. and Jig,) 
Shaks. Also ^absol. Dryden. 4. trans. To 
attach oneself to ; to take to oneself, make one's 
own; to adopt, embrace 1622. 

X. To a virgine espoused to a man whose name was 
loseph Buhe i. 27. 2. On Ascension Day the Duke 

[of Venice] .. solemnly espouseth the sea 1615. 3. 

Espous’d to death Hen, V, iv. vi. 26. 4. To e. a 

quarrel Bacon, a Party Addison, a cause 1759, a 
doctrine Priestley. Hence Espou'ser. 
llEspressivo (espressrv^), adv, [It.] Mus, 

A direction : With expression. 

Espringal. Now Hist. 1605. [ad. OF. 
espringalc, ?f. Ger. spnngen SPRING v,] A 
mediaeval military engine for throwing stones, 
bolts, or the like. 

fEspri'Se, v. 1474. [f. OF. espris, pa. pple. 
of esprendre, f, es- (: — L. ex‘) + prendre to take.] 
trans. To enkindle (with love, etc ) ; also lit. 

(gspr*). 1591. [Fr., ad. L. spiritus 
Spirit.] Spirit, mind; hence, lively wit; 
cleverness, 

Phr. Esjprit de corps (^spri d'k^r). body.] 

A spirit of jealous regard for the corporate honour and 
interests, and for those of each member of the body as 
belonging to it. Esprit fort (fsprf f^r). PI. esprits 
forts. strong.] A ‘stiong-minded ’ person, 

esP. a ‘ freethinker *. 

fEspy , sb, ME. [a. OF. espie, f. espier ; see 
Espy, Spy vbs, ] i . Espial ; in Wyclif, ' snare * 
-1607. 3. A spy “1 656, 

Espy (esp9i*), V. ME. [a. OF. espier (mod. 
Ipier) : — Com. Rom. "^spiare, ad. OHG. spehdn 
(Ger. spahen) to Spy. Cf. L. specere, Gr. ortfl- 
TTTecrOat to look.] i.t trans. To act as a spy 
upon, to watch ; to examine closely. Also, to 
look out for. -1667. Also absol. or intr, (arch,) 
ME, 2, trans. To discover by looking out ; ^ to 
catch sight of ; to detect ME. b. To perceive 
by chance 1483. 

I. Now question me no more, we are espied Tit. A, 

II. xii. 48. He sends angels to e. us in all our ways 
Jer. Taylor. 2. If I could in any place e. a word of 
promise Bunyan. b. As one of them opened his sack 
. . he espied his money Gen. xlii. 27. Hence fEspy- 
ingly adzK insidiously. 

Esq., Esqr., abbrevs. of Esquire. 

-esque, sujix, repr. Fr. -esque^ ad. It. -esco 
: — ^med.L, '■tscus, forming adjs., with sense ‘re- 
sembling in style or characteristics ', as in aj^a- 
besque, burlesque, etc. 

Esquire (eskw9i»*i), sb.'^ 1460. [a. OF. 
esquier (mod. Icuyer), lit. * shield-bearer ’ : — ^L. 
scutarius, i, scutum shield. In Fr. assoc, 
wrongly with icteric (OF. escurie), see Equerry. 
See also Squire.] i. Chivalry. A young man 
of gentle birth, an aspirant to knighthood, who 
attended on a knight, and carried his shield. 
Now arch. Cf. Armiger. 1475. a. A title of - 
dignity next in degree below ‘ knight ’ 1460. 

Esquires, legally so called, are ; (i) younger sons of 
peers and their eldest sons ; (2) eldest sops of knights 
and their eldest sons ; (3) chiefs of ancient families 
(by prescription) ; (4) esquires by creation or office, 
as judges, officers, justices of the peace, barristers- 
at-law; (5) esquires who attend the Knight of the 
Bath on his installation. 

3. A title allowed by courtesy to all who aro^., 
regarded as gentlemen. In U.S. it belongs 
officially to lawyers and public officers, and is 
freely used in the addresses of letters. 1552. 4 . 
(transf. use of i.] A gentleman who attends or 
escorts a lady in public 1824. 

Esquire (tekwoiou), 1562. [app. a. OF. 
esquire (mod. iquerre) square.] Her. a. Based 
esquire : the lower of the halves into which a 
canton is divided diagonally. Hence, b. « 
Gyron. 

Esquire ({‘skwoi»'x), v, rare, 1653. [f. 
Esquire sb.^] To attend (a lady) as a squire. 
llEsquissa. 1731. [Fr., ad. It sehimo] see 
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Sketch.] Tne first rough sketch of a picture 
or design. 

Ess. PL esses. 1540. The name of the 
letters, anything S~shap^. See Collar 5^. La. 
-ess, suffix'^, a- F. -esse i—Com. Rom. ~£ssa 

•.—late L. ~issa, a. Gr. -iorcra (: tkya), forming 

sbs. denoting female persons or animals ; as ; 
authoress, actress, etc. But the agent-nouns ;n 
-er, and the sbs. indicating profession, eta, are 
now treated as of common gender, whenever 
possible. 

-ess, suffix^, ME. -esse, in sbs. a. Fr., repr. 
OF. -esse, -ece z — L. -itia, forming nouns of 
quality from adjs. ; as, duress, largess, etc. | 
Essart (esa-it). sb. 1851. [a. OF. essartS\ \ 
= Assart sh. i. So Essamt c'. = Assart v.i, ; 
also ahsoL 

Essay ^597* see 

Assay j ^.1 i. The action or process of trying 
or testing; an Assay 1598. 3. An attempt, 

endeavour 1598. fs. A first attempt in learn- 
ing or practice -1734; a first draft -1793. 4* 

A short composition on any particular subject; 
orig. ‘ an irregular undigested piece * (J.), but 
now said of a finished treatise 1597. 

I- By way of triall and e. Heyun. A small e. of 
my zeal for., your Majesty Clarendon. 2. My 
second e, at authorship 1865. 4. For Senacaes 

Epistles, .are but Essaies — that is dispersed Medita- 
tions Bacon. 

Hence Essaye'tte, E'ssaykin, E'ssaylet, dims. 
Essay (esJt*), 2^. 1483. [refash. f. Assay, 
after F. essayer.^ i. irans. To put to the proof, 
try ; to test the nature, excellence, fitness, etc. 
of. ta. To Assay (an ore, etc.) -1816. 3. To 
attempt (anything difficult) 1641. 4. with inf. 

To set oneself, undertake {to do something). 
Also alsol. 1530. 

X. To e. the world 1593, one’s powers Macaulay. 
3. To e. a Task 1712, a method Lowell. 4. To e. to 
dissipate the cloud of error M. Arnold. Hence 
Essayer, one who essays (something) ; fan essayist 
Es^yist (e'stfijist). 1609. [fi Essay rA and 
V.} I. One who makes trials or experiments. 
Now rare. 17^6. 3. A writer of essays. 

2. Meere Essaists I a few loose sentences, and that’s 
all B. Jons. 

II Esse (e*S2). 1592. [L., inf. of sum, used 

subst.] I. In phr. in esse, in being; opp. to in 
posse, in potentiality. 2. Essence 1643. ^ 

I. Persons.. esse at the time when a will is made 
Cruise. See also De bene esse. 
fEssee. ME. [ad. L. Essasi pL, Gr. ’Ecrtrafoi.] 
« Essene -1613. 

Essence (e*s&s), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
essentia, f. "^essentem, fictitious pr. pple. of esse, 
after Gr. ovaia, f. dvr-, clvai.] -fi. Being 
viewed as a fact or as a property of something 
-1688. 3. concr. Something that is; an entity. 

Now only a spiritual entity. 1587. tb. In 
ffth e . : an element distinct from the four ele- j 
ments; see Quintessence -1837. c. ' Con- j 
stituent substance ’ ( J .) ME. fa. Specific being, 

' what a thing is ' ; nature, character -1664. 4. 
Mtiaph. Substance ; the substratum of pheno- 
mena; absolute being 1646. 5, That by which 
anything subsists 1585. +6. Essentiality -1652. 
7. That which constitutes the being of a thing, 
either {d) as a conceptual, or {b) as a real, en- 
tity (Locke's nominal and real <?.); that by 
which it is what it is 1667. 8. loosely. The 

specific difference of anything 1656. 9. An ex- 
tract obtained by distillation or otherwise from 
a plant or drug, and containing its specific 
properties in a reduced form. In pharmacy, an 
alcoholic solution of the volatile elements or 
essential oil. Also fig. 1660. 10. spec. A per- 

fume, scent Somewhat arch. 1627. 

a. As far as Gods and Heav’nly Essences Can perish 
Milt. P, L.\. 138. Commonwealths are not physical 
hut moral essences Burke. c. So soft And uncom- 
potmded is their [Spirits*] E. pure Milt. P. L. i. 425. 
S. Two Gent, in, i. 182. 7. We may exactly know 

the several Ideas that go to make each Law-term, and 
so their re^ Nature and E. maybe known 1714. The 
e. of the mind being equally unknown to us with that 
of external bodies Hume. 9. fi^. It [a love-letter] 
was the e. of nonsense Marryat. Hence E*ssexice 
ziito pour like an e, ; to perfume wth an e, var. 
tE*ssency. 

Es^e(esf*n). 1553. [ad.L..£'wmf pl.,a. 
Gr. ’Eo-in/vof ,* of Heb. origin.] One of an 
ancient Jewish sect, remarkable for ascetic 
practices and a cenobirical life. 


Hence Esse'nian a. pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, the Essenes. Essemic, -al a. of the na- 
ture of Essenism. E*ssemsm, the doctrine and 
practice of the Essenes, or a tendency thereto. 
Essential (^e*njal). ME. [ad. late L. es- 
sentialis, f. essentia ESSENCE.] 

A* adj. I. Of or pertaining to the essence of 
anything (see Essence sb. 1-4). 2. Of or per- 
taining to specific being, or intrinsic nature iClE. 

3. Constituting, or forming part of, the essence 
of anything; necessarily implied in its definition 
1546, b. Matenal, imp>ortant 1770. 4. Indis- 
pensably requisite 1526. 5. Of the nature of, 

or resembling, an essence or extract (see Es- 
sence 10): in a state of essence 1674. 

1. Anye reall and es.senciall presence Ph. Com. 
Prayer. E. poetry Coleridge. Phr, E. disease 
(Path.), an idiofiatHc disease. 2. Phr. E. difference 
(Logic) = * specific difference *, Differentia. E. 
characieri the marks which distinguish a^ species, 
genus, etc. from the others included with it in the 
next superior division. B. proposition (Logic) : pne 
which predicates of a subject part of its connotation. 
E.fomi (Metaph.) : see Form. ^ 3. By the Law of 

; Nature as an e. right of Soveraignty Bramhall. b, 

I You have done e. service to the cause Junius. 4. 
Silica, .is an e. ingredient in mortar 1807. Phr. E. 
chord (!\fus.), in early use =^co 7 nmon chord-, later, 
= Fundamental, opp. to acddenied, $. Phr, E. oil, 
a volatile oil, obtained by distillation, and having the 
characteristic odour of the plant from which it comes ; 
as the oil of turpentine etc. Now often = ‘volatile 
oil 

B. sb. fi. What exists; existence 1667. 2. 

That which is essential ; an indispensable ele- 
ment or adjunct ; a leading point. Orig. only 
in pi. 1513- ts- pl^ Vitals. South. 

1. Milt. P. E. 11. 93. 2.^ ‘ Well, well *, said Glossin^ 

* no occasion to be particular, tell the essentials ’ 
Scott. 

Hence Esse*ntial-ly adv., -ness. 

Essentiality (esemjiise-liti). 1616. [f.prec.] 
I. The quality or fact of being essential 1640. 
3. Essence 1616. 3. An essential quality {rare) ; 

also pi. essentials 1649. 
f E^e-ntiate, v. 1561. [f. as if on L. 
sentiai-, ppl. stem oi^essentiare, f. essentia; see 
Essence.] z.trans. To make into an essence 
or being ; to constitute the essence of -1687. 3. 
ifiir. To become essence. B. Jons. 
fEssera. 1706. [med.L., ad. Arab. ; cf. F. 
essbre.'] Path. A variety of nettle-rash -i8ri. 

Essoin, essoign (esoi-n), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
essoine, essoigne (mod. exoine) vbl. sb. , f. essoigner; 
see next. See also Assoin i. Law. The 
allegation of an e.xcuse for non-appearance in 
court at the appointed time ; the excuse itself. 
3. gen. An excuse, parleying, delay ME. IF 3. 
= Essoinee. (App. a misunderstanding of 
AF. essoniS.) CoWELL. 

2. Spenser P. Q. i. iv. 20. Comb, e.-day, the first 
general return day of the term, on which the court 
sat to receive essoins. 

Essoin (esoim), v. 1495. [a. OF. essoignier, 
essoinier, f. essoyne : — m&d.'L. exsoniare, f. ex + 
sonia, sunnis lawful excuse, f. OHG. sunna, 
sunnia, corresp, to ON. syn refusal, denial ; cf. 
Goth, sun/on to excuse.] i. Law. trans. To 
offer an excuse for the non-appearance of in 
court, 3. To excuse, let off. Quarles. 

2. Away with wings of time, (I’ll not e. thee) 1620. 
Hence Essoimee*, a person excused for non-appear- 
ance in court. Essoimer, one who essoins another. 
Essoi'nment, the action of essoining. 

Essonite, var. of Hessonite, cinnamon - 1 
stone, 

Est, obs. var. of East. 

-^t, suffix, forming the superl. degree of 
adjs. and advbs., repr.: (i) OE. -ost-, -ust-, 
-ast- : — OTeut. - 6 sto- ; (2) OE. -est-, -st-, with 
umlaut : — OTeut. -isto-. The OTeut. suffixes 
are combs, of the two compar. suffixes -bz-, -iz- 
with OAryan -to- ; cf. Gr. -laro-, Skr. ishtha-. 
The only surviving umlaut forms are best, eldest. 
fEsta*ble, v. ME. [ad. F. esiablir (mod.F, 
ftdblir) : — L. stabilire, f. stabiHs.'] ~ Estab- 
lish in various senses -1533. 

Establish (estse'blij), v. [ME. establissen, 
a. OF. establiss-, stem of esiablir; seeprec.] 1. 
T 0 render stable or firm ; +to ratify ; to confirm, 
settle; to restore (health) permanently. 3. 
To fix, settle, institute or ordain permanently ; 
also with ^to, ^upon ME. 3. To set up on a 
secure basis ; to found 1460. 4. To place in 

a secure or permanent position; to set up in 


! business ; to settle (a person) in or at a place. 

I Also rejl. and fintr, for refi. 1557* 5 » To set 

up or bring about permanendy ; to create (a 
precedent). Also to create for oneself (a reputa- 
tion, a position). 1597. 6. To place beyond 

dispute; to prove 170^ 7. To place (a church 

or a rel’gious body) in the position of a state 
church 1558. 

I. To confenne, ratefie and astablishe this my deyd 
1537, The great Pensioner’s Health seems to be 
Establish’d 1708. 2 Behold, I e. my couenant with 

you Gen. ix. 9, To e. an edict Strutt, the lodger 
franchise Gladstone. 3. To e. Knighthode Hawes, 
a manufactory 1S63, a throne Freeman. 4, To e. 
Caesar as a king Shaks., the daughters of the house 
1872 S To ^ price in the market 1801, liberty of 
worship Mackintosh, order Dickens. Phr. To e. a 
suit (Cards) : to give it the command by drawing all 
the best cards in it which were against the player. 
6. To e. a point Freeman, a case 1885. Hence 
Esta-blisher. 

EstablMiment (estse-blijment). 1481. [f. 
prec. -{--MENT. Cf. OF. establissemeni, mod.F. 
iiablissement.'\ 

L I. The action of establishing ; the fact of 
being established (see the vb.) 1596. t2. Estab- 
lished or stable condition -1777 1 organization, 
footing -1799. ts. That which establishes or 

I strengthens -1646. 4. Settlement in life ; (for- 
merly often) marnage 1684 1 settled income or 
provision 1727. 

1. The e. of Christianity in any place Butler. 

n. ti. That which is established ; a settled 
constitution or government -1793. ec- 

clesiastical system established by law ; the 
Church E. 1731. 3. a, A permanent military, 

naval, or civil organization, b. The quota of 
officers and men in a regiment, ship, etc. 1689. 
4. An organized staff of employes or servants, 
including, or occas. limited to, the building ki 
which they are located 1832. b. A household, 
family residence 1803. 

2. To meddle with the Church E. Pitt. 3. b. Phr. 
Peace E., the reduced numbers of an army in a time 
of peace. So War E. The usual e. of officers for 
ships of the same class 1828. 

Phr. E, of apart Ifi. dtablissement dun porty. the 
interval between the instant of the moon’s transit 
across the meridian on the day of new or full moon, 
and the subsequent high water. 

Hence Esta blislimentaTian a. advocating^ the 
principle of an established church ; characteristic of 
those who advocate this principle; sb. one who be- 
longs to, or supports the principle of, an established 
church. EstablisbrnentaTianism. Esta’blish- 
mentism, the principle of a State Church. 

|j Estaca'de. 1663, [Fr., ad. Sp. esiacada, f. 
estaca stake.] Mil. A dike of piles in the sea, 
a river, etc., to check the approach of an enemy. 
Cf. Stockade. 

11 Estafe*tte. 1792. [Fr., ad. It. siaffetta, 

dim. of staffa stirrup, f. OHG. stapho step.] 
A mounted courier. 

fEsta-11, V. 1577. [app. ad. OF. estaler to 
place, fix; cf. INSTALL.] irans. To arrange 
the payment of by instalments -1643. 

Estamin (e’stamin). 1701. [a, F. estamine 
(now Uamine) ; — late L. ^•staminia, L. staminea, 
f. stamen warp, thread.] An open wooUen 
fabric, used for making sieves, etc. In 18th c. 
also applied to a silk fabric. 
jjEstaininet(gstam/ne). 1848. [Fr.] Acaffi 
in which smoking is allowed. 

Estampede (estsempf'd), sh. rare. [ad. Sp. 
estampido a sudden crash.] = Stampede. 
Marryat. Hence Estampe*de v. trans. to 
stampede (cattle, etc.). HEstampedeTo [Sp.], 
a stampeded animal. Estampe'do v. intr. (of 
cattle, etc.) to run off in a panic. 

II Estancia (estamsia, in Sp. -Jia). 1704. [Sp. ; 
lit, station, f. (ult.) L. starel^ A cattle-farm in 
Spanish America. So HEstancieTo [Sp.], the 
keeper of an e. 

tEsta*ng. 1628. [a. OF.] A pool, fish-pond 
-1673. 

f Esta*]ition. 1697. [app. a fusion of Sp. 
estacion and ESTANCIA.] A cattle-farm -Tjcyj. 
Estate (est^i-t), sh. ME. [a. OF. estat, ad. 
L. status, f. stare.'l i. gen. State or condition, 
b. A special state or condition. Ohs, exc. in 
Mads, woman's estate. ME. 2. Condition as 
regards worldly prosperity, fortune, etc. (arch.) 
ME. 3. Status ; degree of rank or dignity ME. 

4. Display of one’s condition ; pomp, State. 
Now arch. ME. tb. ellipi. A canopy, chair, 
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dais, etc., of state -1607. ts- A class or order 
in a community or nation -1643. An order 
or class as part of the body politic, participat- 
ing in the government directly or by representa- 
tion ME. ■fy. Political constitution, form of 
government -1670. •fS, = State -1750. 9. 

Law, The interest which any one has in lands, 
tenements, or other effects ME. 10. Property, 
fortune, capital 1563. b. The collective assets 
and habilities of a person {esp, of a deceased 
person, a bankrupt, or a cestui que trust) 1830. 
II. A landed property; usually, a considerable 
one. (Now" the commonest sense.) 1760. 

1. We pray for the good e. of the Catholick Church 
Bk. Com. Praj'cr. b. Phr. The ikoly) e. oftnatri- 
jtwny. 2. Distressed in mind, body, or e. Bk, Cotu, 
Prayer. 3- The e. of a clerke in the chyrche Caxton. 
Their [Princes’] high e. Bk. Com. Prayer, 4. Phr. 
Cap o/f. (Her.) : see Cap sh?- b. Princes.. sitting 
upon their e. Tops ELL. 6. Phr. a designa- 

tion of the English ‘ commons *, as disL from the 
Lords Spiritual and the Lords Temporal. The \ 
Fourth F., the Press. 9. Phr. An e. upon condition^ \ 
in fee, for life, of inheritance, tail, from year to 
year, at will, etc. Real e., an interest in realty. 
Personal e., an interest in personalty. 10. They 
were, .of no great e. Ouida. b. If his [a bankrupt’s] 
e. pay lor. in the pound McCulloch, ii. Lord of the 
broad e. and the Hall Tenkyson. 

Estate (est^*t), v, 1590. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
irans. To put into an estate; to endow. Now 
rare, 1609. ta. To furnish with an estate or 
property (lit and/^.) “1653. t3* To bestow 

as an estate on or upon -1669. t4. To put into 

a certain state -1701. 
fEsta*tely. [f, as prec. + -ly 1 and 2.] 

A. adj. Stately. 

B. adv. In a stately manner. Only in ME. 
Estatesman (est^i'tsm^). 1820. [Cf. 

headsman, etc.] A perversion of Statesman, 
a Cumberland or Westmoreland yeoman. 
Esteem (estrm), sh, 1450. [f. next ; cf. F. 
estime.] Estimate, viuation; estimated 

value -1680. 3. Estimation, opinion (? arch ) 

1588. 3. Favourable opinion; regard; respect 
1611. t4. Account; reputation -1824. 

I. Of the substance of your realme. . I wyll make an 
esteame Skelton, a. Yourself, held precious in the 
worlds esteeme L, L. L, ii. i. 4, 3. Whist had en- 
g^ed her maturer e. Lamb. 4. t Hen. VI, iii. iv, 8. 

Esteem (estf*m), v. 1460. [ad. OF. estimer, 
ad. L. xstimare to Estimate. See also Aim.] 
ti. trans. To estimate the value of; to assess, 
appraise -1776. a. To attach value (subjectively) 
to ; to think highly of ; to feel regard for, respect 
1530. tb. intr. To have a (specifiec^ opinion 
of -16^7, t3* trans. To estimate. Const, at, 
to (an amount) ; also simply, -171.7, t4. To 

judge of -1624. 5. To consider, hold 1526. 

tb. intr. To account of-iSss* to be of opinion 
that 1548, t®* To purpose, aim (rare) -1557. 

1. Wjbat do you esteeme it at CymB. i. iv. 85. a. 
Have much and thou shalt he esteem’d much Skelton. 
c Esteeming these virtues to be in me Hobbes, b, 
E. of things as they really are Bp. Hall. Hence 
tEstee*mable a. = Estimable. Esteemer. {Ohs. 
exc. w. of.) 

Ester (e*st9i). 1852. [Coined arbitrarily 
by L. Gmelin, German chemist, perh. ‘ to recall 
the sound of ' Essigdther, at that time the name 
of the commonest representative of the group. 
Not in general Eng. use till c 1880.] Chem. An 
ethereal salt; a compound of an alcohol radical 
with an acid. 

Esthete, -ic, van if. .Esthete, -ic. 
fEsthiomene. 1541. [a. F. esthiomens, ad. 
Gr. hadihpevos pr. pple. pass, or middle of 
kaBkiv.l Path, A gangrenous sore. 
Estimable (e*stimabl). 1460. [a. F,, ad. 
L. xstimahilis, f. xstimare', see Esteem, Esti- 
mate vhs.] 

A. adf ti. Capable of being estimated or ap- 
praised “1805. fa. Valuable; of worth -1803. 
3. Worthy of esteem or regard 1698. 

a. A pound of mans flesh . . Is not so e., profitable 
neither As flesh of Muttons^ Beefes, or Goates Merch. 
V. t. iii. 167. 3. A lady said of her two companions, 

that one was more amiable, the other more e. 1698. 

f B. sh, pi. Things estimable. Cf. valuables. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Hence E’stimableness. E'stimably adv. 
Estimate (e’stimit), r A 1563. [ad.L.a?r/f- 
maius (only in abl.), vbl. sb. f. xsHmare\ see 
next and Esteem z/,] f i. The action of valu- 
ing or appraising; a valuation; alsojfg. -1677. 
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b. Repute -1657. a. An approximate calcula- 
tion based on probabilities ; the result of this 
163a b. The sum stated by a builder, etc., as 
that for which he is prepared to execute a speci- 
fied piece of work 1796. 

^ X. Of my love he makes no e. Dekker. 2. There 
IS a design of building a Church., which bye. will 
cost [etc.] 1702. This e. both of interest and fitness 
v^ed_from day to day Froude. 

Estimate (e*stim<fit}, v, 1532. [f. L, xsii- 
mat~, ppL stem of xstimare. Cf. Esteem. 1 
f 1. trans. To assign a value to ; to appraise, 
assess. Const, at, -1751. b. To value (sub- i 
jectively) ; to esteem 1597. a. To form a notion i 
of (quantities, numbers, magnitudes, etc.) with- j 
out actual enumeration or measurement; to fix i 
by estimate at 1669. fa, = Esteem v, 5 [rare) : 
-1794,^ 4* To gauge; to judge of 1651. 

1. It is by the w’eightof silver .. that men e. com- 

modities Locke (J.). To e. securities Johnson*, z. 
The difference of declinafion was only estimated 1765. 
To e.^ the amount of injury inflicted Prescott, de- 
falcations 1885. 4. To e. the powers of an author 

Johnson, of Shakespeare Landor. Hence E'sti- 
nmtor. E*stimatory a, for a price or valuation. 

Estimation (estim^i'Jsn). estimacion, 
■‘Cioun, a. OF., ad, L. xstimaiionem, fl xstimare; \ 
see Estimate.] f i. The action of estimating ; ' 
valuation -1792 ; estimated value -1775. a. 
Appreciation, esteem 1530; trepute -1828. 3. 
The process of forming a notion of without 
using precise data ME. 4. Opinion, judgement 
ME. ; fconjecture. i Hen. IV, i. iii. 273. 

2. An hie estimacion of our self More. Phr. To 
have or hold in e. How in estimacion a chaste life is 
1569. Phr. To grow out of e. 3. If a ship sail 8 Miles 
South in an Hour, by Log or E- Sturmy. 4. The 
dearest of men in my e. Lane. 

Estimative (e*stimativ), a, ME. [ad. late 
L. xstimativus ; see Estimate and -ive.] i. 
Serving for estimating; having the power of 
estimating, fa. Based upon approximate cal- 
culation -1651. 

1. The errour is not in the eye, but in the e. faculty 
Boyle. 

IjEstivage. [Fr., f. estiver, ad. It. siivare 
; — L. stipare to pack close.] The practice of 
pressing or screwing the cargo into a vessel by 
means of a capstan machinery, as in American 
and Mediterranean ports. 

Estival, Estivate, Estivation, var. ff. 

iESTIVAL, etc. 

II Estoc (e'st^k). 1830. [Fr.] A kind of short 
sword. Hence fEstoca'de, a blow with an e.; 
the weapon itself. 

Estoil(e (estoid). 1572. [a. OF., mod.F. 
itoile,'\ Her. A charge in the form of a star 
with wavy points or rays. So Estoilde a, shaped 
like a star with wavy rays, as a Cross Estoilie. 
Estop (estp'p), V, ME. [a. OF. cstoper^ 
estoupper, and AF, estopper, f. OF, estoupe (mod. 
e'ioupq : — L. stuppa tow. Cf. Stop z/.] i. 
trans. To stop with or as with a dam, plug, or 
bar (arch.). 3. Law, To impede or bar by 
Estoppel 1531. 3. gen. To stop, prevent 

(rare) 1876. 

2. A man may ..ot deny .. that whereof he wilfully 
estopped or excluded himselfe by deed indented 
West, Hence Esto*p sh, a stop or stojppage. 
Esto'ppage, stoppage; in Law, me condition of 
being estopped. 


Estoppel (estpyB.). 1531. [app. ad. OF. 
esioupail bung or cork, f. esiouper; see prec.] 
f I. An obstruction (to a watercourse) -1638. 
3. Law. An impediment or bar to a right of ac- 
tion arising from a man's own act, or where he 
is forbidden by law to speak against his own 
deed (Wharton) 1531. tb, gen. Prohibition 

1583- 

2. Noe. can hind the king 1667. 


Estovers (estff«*v3iz), 1523. [a. OF., 
subst. use of estovoir to be necessary.] ‘ Neces- 
saries allowed by law* (J.) ; esp, wood for re- 
pairs allowed to a tenant from off the landlord’s 
estate; alimony for a widow or for a wife 
separated from her husband ; maintenance for 
an imprisoned felon. (Cf. Boot sh,^) 

Phr. Common of e, i see Common sh. 

Estrade (estra'd). 1696. [a. F., ad. Sp. 
estrado; see Estrado.] A slightly raised plat- 
form; a dais. 

tEstra*diot. 1577. [a. F. == It. stradiotto, f. 
Gr. (TTpaTidjTrjs soldier.] One of a class of light 
cavalry, originally raised in Greece and Albania, 


who served as mercenaries in the 15th and i6th 
centuries -1596. 

II Estrado (estra-di?). 1588. [Sp. L. stratum 
neut., pa, pple. of stemere to spread (with car- 
pets].] a. In Sp. sense ; Drawing-room 1748. 
b. = Estrade. 

Estra m azo*ne. [var. of Stramazon.] A 
slashing cut in fencing, Scott, 
fEstramge. rare. ME, [a. OF.; see 
Strange.] 

A. adj, a. Distant, reserved. IvIE. only. b. 
Strange -1587; in Law, not privy to -1721. 

B. sb, A stranger, foreigner. ME. only. 
Estrange (estr^fi'ndg), v. 1485. [ad. OF. 

estranger (mod. ttranger) : — L. extraneare, f. 
extraneus ; see Strange.] i. irans. To re- 
move from what is accustomed ; to keep apart 
from acquaintance with. Const, from (archl). 
2. To render or regard as alien ; to remove from 
the ownership or dominion of any one (arch.) 
1523. 3. To alienate in feeling or affection, 

f Also intr. for reft. 1494. *^4. To change from 
one’s usual condition ; hence, to put beside one- 
self, madden -1622. 5. To disguise (arch.) 

B. Jons. 

I. Estranged from politics Pope. The room waits 
for its master long estranged B. Taylor. 2. He 
should not e. or cut off all the Churches of God which 
retained the tradition of old custome Hanmer. 3. To 

e. and alienate the Saints from their God Flavel. 
4. Being mad and sodainely estranged and bereft of 
his wits Hanmer. 

Hence Estramgedness, alienation in feeling or 
affection. tEstramgefnl a. foreign in appearance, 

II Estrangelo, estranghelo (estrse-ggeb). 
1730. [Syriac; ?a. Gr, o-rpo-y'yuAos rounded.] 
An archaic form of the Syriac alphabet. Also 
atirih. 

Estrang^Dieiit (estr^mdsment). 1660. [f. 
Estrange v. + -ment.] The action of estrang- 
ing; the condition of being estranged; alienation. 
E. from God’s house 1736. 

Estranger 1 (estr^imd^oi). 1623. [f. 

Estr AN GE z/. ] One who or that which estranges, 
f Estra*nger 2. 1471. [a. OF. estranger; see 
Stranger.] i. One belonging to another na- 
tion, family, or district -1641, s. Law. = 
Stranger. -1714. 

fEstra’ngle, v. 1483, [ad. OF. esiranghr^ 
= Strangle v. 

Estrapade (estrap^'d). 1730. [a. F., ad. 
It. sirappata, f. x/r2;>/^zrrtopull with violence.] 
I. The attempt of a horse to get rid of his rider by 
I rearing and kicking. 3. Hist. == Strappado. 
1856. 

Estray (estr^*). 1581. [a. AF. estray vbl. 
sb., f, esiraicr; see Astray.] 

A. sh. Law, "Any beast not wild, found 
within any Lordship, and not owned by any 
man ’ (Cowell) 1594. Also transf, 

B. adj. That is astray (rare). 

So Estray* v. to Stray (arch.), 

f E’Stre. ME. [a. OF. estre (mod. ^tre) being, 
condition.] i. Condition, way of life. ME. 
only. 3. concr, A place ; a region ; also pi, 
apartments ; inner rooms, or divisions -1485. 
Estreat (estrrt), sh. ME. [a. AF. esireie, 
OF. estraite (in lawL. exiracta) : — L. extrahere 
to Extract. J Law, i. ‘ The true extract, copy, 
or note of some original writing or record, esp. 
of fines, amercements, etc., entered on the rolls 
of a court to be levied by the bailiff or other 
officer' (Wharton), ts. transf. rapl. The fines, 
etc., themselves -1640. 

Estreat (estrrt), v, 1533. [f. prec.] trans. 
To extract or take out the record of (a recogni- 
zance, etc.) and return it to the court of ex- 
chequer to be prosecuted. 

Estrepe(estr2*p),z'. 1672. .estreper 

: — L. exstirpare to root up.] Law. trans. To 
commit wastein lands or woods, to the prejudice 
of the reversioner (Diets.). 

Estrepement (estrrpment). 1503. [a. AF., 

f. estreper; see prec.] Wasting of lands ; esp. 
waste committed by a tenant for life to the 
prejudice of the reversioner; " also, making land 
barren by continual ploughing ’ (Wharton). 

E*stridi,e«stridge. 1450. [var. of Ostrich, 
q.v.] ti. == Ostrich -1687. 3. Comm. The 
fine down of the ostrich 1842. 
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tE*stridie. [OE. iast-rke^ f.EAST 4- Riche ; 
cf. -Ric.] I. An eastern kingdom; in OE. sp*c, 
the East Frankish kingdom -ME. fa. aiirib, 
in Esirich hoard i applied to timber coming 
from Norway or the Bdtic -1514. 
fjB'Sttiaiit, iz. ME. only. sesiuaniem, 

f. afi/a:(2r(5 to boil.] Boiling hot. So tE'stnance, 
heat, warmth. 

Estuarial (esti?/[e«*rial%ez. [f. L. geziitarium 
+ -AL. ] Of or pertaining to an estuary. So 
Estuaiian, E*stiiarine adjs, (in same sense). 
Estuary (e'stizmri^. 1538. Tad.L. sesinaritim 
adj. ‘tidal’, used subst., f. xsius heat, boding, 
tide.] imgen. A tidal opening; an arm of the 
sea. 3. spec. The tidal mouth of a great river, 
where the tide meets the current. Stow, ts. 
A place where liquid boils up “1S25. f 4. A 

vapour-bath 1657. 5. aifrzh. 1832. 

I, La Plata .. is rather an e, of the sea than a river 
i8^ a. Estxianes (a terra which w e confine to inlets 
entered both by rivers and tides of the sea) Lyell. 

Estuate, -ation, var. ff. .^EsTUATE, -ation. 
I Estufe. (estirfa). 1875. [Sp., corxesp. to 

OF. esizize (mod. diuve ) ; see Sto\*E.] An un- 
derground chamber, in which a fire is kept 
always burning; used as a place of assembly by 
the Pueblo Indians. 

fEstuo*sity. 1657. [f. L. + -ITY.] 

Heated condition -1730. 

Esture, var, of ./Esture, Ods. 

Esurience (fsiue-riens). 1825. [See Esu- 
rient and -ENCE.] Hunger ; * neediness and 
greediness So EsTi*riency. 

Esurient (zsiua'rient), a, and sh. 1672. [ad. 
L. esurientem, pr. pple. of es-urire, desiderative 
vb. f. edere,'] 

A. adj. I. Hungry. Now often in Juvenal’s 
sense ' needy and greedy IT a* catachr. Gas- 
tronomic 1821, 

X. An c, unprovided Advocate; Danton hy name 
Caruyle. 

B. sh. A greedy person 1691. 

fEsurine. 1651, [ad. mod.L. app. 

irreg. f. esurics hunger.] 

A. adj. Promoting appetite; also, voracious. 
Of salts : Corrosive. -1687. 

B. sb. A medicine which provokes appetite 
1775- 

-et, suffix i forming dims, from shs., repr. OF, 
etmzsc.^ (mod.F. -etie) fem. : — Com, Rom. 
-iita, ?of non-Latin origin ; as in bullet ^ 
Jilleit pullet^ sonnet, etc., chiefly Fr. words, the 
original dim. sense of which is no longer felt. 
Etacism (^-tasiz'm). 1833. [f. Gr. ^ra, eta, 
the letter rj, after Lamed ACISM.] The Eras- 
mian pronunciation of the Gr, letter 17 as (e) or 
(f), and not as (z). So E’tacist, one who fa- 
vours e. 

IlEtagere (^ta5^). 1858. [Fr., f. shelf, 
stor)%J A piece of furniture having a number 
of shelves or stages, one above another, for 
holding ornaments, etc, 

Et cetera, etcetera (et,se*tera). Also et 
csetera; often abbrev. as etc., &c, ME. [a. 
L. etcetera {ccetera).'\ i. As phr. : And the 
rest, and so forth, and so on, indicating that 
ether things which can he inferred are included 
in the statement. 3. As sb. Also pi. etceteras, 
a. A number of unspecified things or (improp.) 
persons 1656. b. pi. only : Usual additions, 
extras, sundries 1817. 

Etch (etj), sh. 1573. [contr. £ Eddish.] 
= Eddish 2, 3, 

Etdh, vJ- Now dial. 1806. [f. prec.] intr. 
To sow an after-crop. 

Etch (etJ), 1634. [a. Du, etsen, a. Ger^ 
dizen : — (ult.) OT&it,^atjan, causative of 
to Eat. ] 1. trans. To engrave by eating away 
the surface of with acids; chiefly, to engrave (a 
metal plate) by this process for the purpose of 
printing from it. Hence, to copy or represent 
(figures, designs) by this method. Also transf. 
and/^, 3. absol. or inir. To practise the art 
of etching 1634. 3. To corrode 1664. 

I. All the Illustrations, which were formerly etched 
on copper, have been newly etched on steel Mrs. 
Jameson. 2. The operation of etching upon glass 
1854. Hence E'tcher, one who etches, 
fEtch, Z'.S 1682. Var. of obs. eche vb., to 
increase. To etch out, to eke out. LoCKE.-ifipS, 


Etching 53. 1634. [f. as prec.] 

2, The action of Etch the art of the etcher. 

3. cener, A copy or representation produced by 

etchmg; an impression from an etched plate 
1762. 3. efirib., as e. -needle, etc, ; e.-gronud, 

the composition with which the plate, etc. is 
covered, preparatory to etching 1790. 

I. Prince Rupert, .was the inventor of e. Hume. 
tE'ten, e'ttin. [OE eoiett, eien OTent 
^iiuno-z.l A mant -1611. 

tEteo-stic, eteo'stichoii. [f. Gr. Itcos, gen. 
of eros year-f crrtxoj = Chronogram. 
B. Jons. 

tEteTminahle, a. [f. E- prefd^ ( = In-) + 

Terminable.] Withoutend; etenial.SKELTON. 
Eternal (zto-mal). J^IE. [a. OF. eternal, -el 
(mod. eicmel), ad. late L. seternalis, i. seiernus] 
see Eterne and -AL.] 

X. adj. I, Without beginning or end; that 
has always existed and ^ways will exist ; esp. 
of God 1470. b. Metapk. Not conditioned by 
time 1651. 3. Infinite in past duration 1690, 

3, Infinite in future duration. Also rhei. IME. 
b. transf. Pertaining to eternal things ; having 
eternal consequences 1605. familiar. Per- 
petual, incessant, always recurring 1787. 5. 

Valid through all eternity, immutable 1688. 6. 
Infernal, damned. Now vulgar. 1601. 7. 

qa2Lsi-adv. 1611. 

I. The etemall God is thy refuge Deui. xxxiii. 27. 
3. Judgment upon the e. soul 1834. Phr.^.F. life, 
death, punishment, rliet. That etemall citie Rome 
1609. D. Things of such e. moment Law. 4. Sipping 
her c. tea Thackeray, 5, A Treatise concerning E. 
and Immutable Morality Cudworth (/tif/e), 6. I will 
be hangM, if some etemall Villaine Haue not deuis’d 
this Slider Shaks. 7. To be Boy etemall Shaks. 

B, quasi-j3. and sb. 1. The E . : God. 1582. 
fs. = Eternity, as in phr, 5^^^23-1742. 
3. Eternal things 1649. 

I, The lawe whereby the Eternal himselfe doth 
worlce Hooker. Hence tEte*rnalisL one who^ be- 
lieves in the e. duration of the world. tEtema’lity, 
eternalness. Ete*rnalize v. to make e.; to per- 
petuate; to immortalize, EteTnal-ly adv., -ness. 
Eteme (zt5*jn), a. Now arch, (^poet.) ME. 
[a. OF., ad, L. xiemusioT xviiemus,i. xvum.'] 
I. = Eternal a. 2. absol. fa. Inffio e. (~L. 
ah xiernd), from eternity, b. Thee. ; that which 
is etemaL c. The E. : the Eternal. 

X. In them. Natures Coppie*s not e. Mach, m. ii. 38. 
Hence Ete*rnify v, to make eternal. 

fEte-misli, v. fa. pple. etemest. 1579. 
[ad. F. iierniser\ see-iSH.J To make eternal 
or eternally famous -1594. 

Eternity (zto’jmiti). [ME. etemite, a. F. 
iierniiS, ad. L. xtemitatem, f. xtemus\ see 
Eterne.] i. The quality, condition, or fact 
of being eternal ; eternal existence, b. Inde- 
finite continuance ME. 3. Infinite time : a. 
without beginning or end 1587 ; b. without be- 
ginning 1651 ; c. without end ME. 3. Time 
Mt as endless, or indefinitely remote 1703. 4. 
In contrast with time. a. Metaph. (cf. Eternal 
I b) : Timelessness 1662. b. The condition 
which begins at death; the future life 1602. 

I. He wants nothing of a god but E. Cor. v. iv, 25, 
b. A desire he had. .of mternity and perpetuall fame 
Holland. 2. b. ‘Natural' are those which have 
been Lawes from all E. Hobbes, c. Eternitie, whose 
end no eye can reach Milt, P. L. xii. 556. 4. a. E. 
is a permanent now Hobbes, b. All that Hues must 
d^, Passing through Nature to E. Haml. i. ii. 73. 
Eternize (ztounoiz, rtoinaiz), v. 1568. [a. 
F. iUrniser, ad, med,L. xiernizare, f, xternus ; 
see Eterne,] i. trans. To make eternal or 
everlasting 1580. 3. To make lasting 1568. 3. 

To make eternally famous; to immortalize 1610. 

X. This other [immortality] serv'd but to e. woe 
Milt. P, L. xi. 60. 2. To e. quarrels 1716, 3. 

Monuments to e. the men who have thus become 
great Bright, Hence fEteTnizement, immortal 
fame. tEte’mizer. 

Etesian (etrgian), a. (j^.) 1601. [f. L. 
eiesius, a. Gr, irijaios annual, £ ctos year + -AN. ] 
I. Epithet of certain winds in the region of the 
Mediterranean, which blow from the NW. for 
about 40 days annually in the summer. Hence 
transf, of the trade-winds, monsoons, etc. fa. 
quasi-j^. -1684. 

Eth- (ej)-). Chem, The first syllable of 
Ether, used to form names for the members 
of the bi-carbon or Ethyl series of hydro- 
carbons. 


Etlial (e*]?al}. 1839. [f. Eth- - f - al.] Chem. 
The same as Cetyl or Ceiyltc Alcohol (see Get-). 
Hence Etba*lic a. 

Ethane (e*J)5in). 1873. [f. Eth- 4 -ane.] 
The saturated hydrocarbon, QHg, form- 
ing the second member of the series C„H2„4.2 ; 
also called Ethyl hydride and dz-metkyl; a 
colourless, inodorous gas. 
jj Ettianim (e'pamm). 1535. The 

7th month of the Heb. sacred, and istof the civil 
jear, called also Tisri. 

E'thel, sb. Now Jlist. [Com. Tent. : OE. 
atSel, edel.^ Ancestral land or estate, patrimony. 
fE'tliel, var. of Athel a. Hence ethelborn 

a. nobly bom. 

Etheling, obs. f. Atheling. 

Ethene (e-]?zn). 1873. [f. Eth-yl+ -ene.] 
Chem. A fatty hydrocarbon, C2H4, forming the 
second member of the series CnHgn; known as 
Ethylene, Olefiant Gas, or Heavy Carburetted 
Hydrogen. Also attrib. 

Ether (r])9i). Also aether. ME. [a. L. 
xther, ad. Gr. aWrjp, f. root of cudetv to bum, 
glow. In the Chem. sense, ether is the recog- 
nized form.] I. The dear sky; the medium 
filling the upper regions of space. Now poet. 
or rhet. 1587. 3. In ancient cosmology, an 

element filling all space beyond the sphere of 
the moon, and constituting the substance of the 
stars and planets. It was conceived as a purer 
form of fire or of air, or as a fifth element. ME. 
3. Air 1713. t4. = Aura 2, 3. -1791. 5. 

Mod. Physics. An elastic and subtle substance 
believed to permeate all space; the medium 
through which the waves of light are propa- 
gated. Sometimes called the luminiferous ether. 
Also fig. Also attrib. 1644. 6. Chem. a. The 

colourless, fight, volatile liquid (C4H10O), re- 
sulting firom the action of sulphuric acid upon 
alcohol, and hence known as Sulphuric ether. 
In commercial use the term ether refers to this 
substance, which is now called technically 
Common ether, or Ethyl oxide. It is an anaes- 
thetic and a powerful solvent of fats, etc. 1757. 

b. Hence, the generic name of a class of com- 
pounds, formed by the action of acids upon 
alcohols, divided into (i) Simple ethers, which 
comprise the oxides, sulphides, chlorides, etc. 
of alcohol radicals; and (2) Compound ethers, in 
which an acid radical replaces the hydrogen of 
the hydroxyl of an alcohol 1838. 

1. All the unmeasured aether flameswith fight Pope. 
A l^d. .\Vhere every breath even now changes to e. 
divine Clough. 

Hence E'tberic a. of or pertaining to e. So 
tEtbe*rical a. E=tberifica*tion, the process^ of 
converting alcohol into e. E'tberiform a. having 
the form of e. E’tberify v. to convert into an e. 
E'tberous a. e.-like. 

Ethereal, -ial (zJ)l9Tial), a. 1513. [£ L. 

xtherius or xihe 7 *eus (ad. Gr. alOipios) + -AL.] i. 
Of the nature of the ether; hence, fight, airy, 
attenuated 1598. 3. Celestial. Chiefly poet. 

1667. 3. Pertaining to the higher region of the 

atmosphere; also, to the terrestrial atmospheie, 
relatively to the lower regions 1513. 4. Spirit- 

like, impalpable 1647. 5. Physics. Of, pertain- 

ing to, or having the nature of ‘ether’ (see 
Ether 5) 1692. 6 . Chem. Resembling ‘ ether ' 
(see Ether 6), or its qualities 1800. 7. absol. 

The ethereal principle, the spirit or essence 1661, 

2. Go, Heavenly Guest, Ethereal Messenger Milt. 
P. L. VIII. 646. 3. Near the Confines of Etherial 
Light .. Th' unwary Lover cast his Eyes behind 
Dryden. ^ 4. Her e. nature seemed to shrink from 
coarse reality Disraeli. 

Phr, E, oil — Essential or Volatile oil. 

Hence EtheTealism, e. quality or state (Diets.). 
Etbe rea’lity, -iality, the quality of being e. or 
incorporeal; something that is e. Ethe*really, 
-ially adv. Etbe*realness. 

Etherealize, -ialize (zjroTiMoiz), v. Also 
aether-. 1829. [£ prec. + -iZE.] To make or 

render ethereal in various senses. Hence 
Ethe realiza’tion, -lalization, the action or 
process of etherealizing. 

Etherean, -ian (x^fa’ri^n), a. rare. 1651. 
[f. L. xthereusoT xtherius + -AN. ] = ETHEREAL. 
Etherene (rjierm). Also -me. 1850. [f. 
Ether 4 -ene.] Ethylene. 

Etliereous,-ious(zJ)z»*ribs), a. 1667. [f.L. 


as (m^zn). a (pass), au (loud). t> (cut). ^ (Fr. ch^f). 9 (v5r). 9i (/, eye)» 9 (Fr. eau d^ vie), i (sxt). t (Psyche). 9 (what), p (got). 
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zt/i£reus + ous.] Composed, or of the nature, 
of ether, or of the upper element of the universe. 
Etherin (f*J>erin). 1882. [f. Ether i- -in.] 
Chem, A substance which separates, mixed wtb 
etherol, from heavy oil of wine when warmed 
with water. Both etberin and etherol are poly- 
meric with ethylene. 

Etherism [f. Ether - r - ism; 

cf. alcoholism . ‘The successive phenomena 
developed in the animal body by the administra- 
tion of the vapour of ether' {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
Etherize (f-^eroiz), v. 1748. [f. Ether -f 
-IZE.] I. To convert (alcohol, etc.) into ether 
1828. a. To mix or compound with ether 1800. 
3. To put (a patient) under the influence of 
ether. Also iransf. 1864. '1*4. = ELECTRIFY. 

1748. Hence E-tlieriza*tion, the administration 
of ether (also fig .) ; the becoming, or being, 
etherized. E'therixer, an apparatus for ad- 
ministering ether. 

Etherol (r*))erf7l). 1876. [f. Ether + -ol.] 
Ckem. See Etherin. 

Ethic (e-])ik). ME. [ad. L. ethicus, Gr. 
f. ^9os character, pi. manners. Cf. F. 

A. adj. (Now usu. Ethical.) i. Relating to 

morals 1581. 2. Treating of moral questions 

or of moral science 1589. 3. Characterized by 
‘ ethos ' (see Ethos 2) 1848. 

jEthique precepts 1644, doctrine Savage. 2, E. 
epistles Pope, Dr. Hutcheson is the principal E. 
writer of this country [Ireland] Morse. 

B. J^. [Gr. 3) iiOncii The or 

a science of morals ME. 2.^/. Ethics (after Gr. 
rd TjOiicd]. The science of morals 1602, b. A 
treatise on the science ; spec, that of Aristotle 
ME. 3. a. The moral system of a particular 
writer or school of thought 1651, b. The rules 
of conduct recognized in certain limited depart- 
ments of human life 1789. 4. The science of 

human duty in its widest extent, including, be- 
sides ethics proper, the science of law whether 
civil, political, or international 1690. 

X. An attempt to construct an e. apart from theology 
1886. 3. a. Christian ethics 1855. The coological 

ethics of Combe Martineau. b. Sea ethics Burton. 
The ethics of dining 187a Church ethics Mozley. 
Medical ethics 1884. 

Ethical (e‘>ikal), 1607. [f. prec. -I- - al.] 
I. = Ethic a. i, 3. 2. « Ethic a, 2. 1665. 

3. Gram. In Ethical dative : the dative when 
used to imply that a person, other than the sub- 
ject or object, has an interest in the fact stated. 
Hence E'thical-ly adv.^ ’Hess. 

EtMcian (eprjan). rare. 1889. 
wj.] One versed in ethics. So E'tbicist. 
(Diets.) 

Ethicize (e*)>is3iz), v. 1816. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] I. intr. To discuss ethics; to moralize. 
COLMAN. a. trans. To make ethical 1885. 

2. The idealizing process which . , ethicizes nature 
Martineau. 

Ethico- (e‘J)ikt7-), repr. Gr. rjOi/eo-, comb. f. 
•qSiKdsi as in E.-pbysical, -political, -religions, 
pertaining jointly to ethics, and physics, politics, 
or religion. 

Ethide (e']?3id). 1865. [f. Eth- + -ide.] 
Ckem. A compound of an element or radical 
and the monad radical ethyl. 

Ethine (e*]?3in). 1877. [f. Eth- + -ine.] 
Ckem. == Acetylene. 

Ethionic (z])i|^?‘nik), a. 1838. [f. E(ther) 
+ Gr, Hiov sulphur + -IC.] {fihem.) E. acid: 
C2H5S2O7 produced by the action of water on 
E. anhydride^ C3H42SO3, formerly called SuU 
phate of carhylt which is obtained by bringing 
together olefiant gas and vapour of sulphuric 
anhydride in a tube. 

EtliiO|)(r])i|^p). arch. ME. [ad. L* 

Mthiopis^ ad. Gr. AWio^p, Amoiros, Ethiopian, 
?f. at0€iv to burn -h (35^ face. (In Eng. with 
initial capital.)] 

A. s6. lit. =s Ethiopian; hence, a black, ^ 

To wash an (the) E. iwkite): to attempt the im- 
possible. 

B. attrid. and adj. 1. Ethiopian. 1667. 
a. Black 1600. 

a. E. words, blacker in their effect Then in their 
countenance A. Y.L. tv. iiu 35. 

Hence fEtbiopesse, a female Ethiopian. 
Etjblopian (;f]3ii^u*pian). 155a. [f. prec. or 
Ethiopia-, see -lAN, -AN.] 


A, adj, I, Of or belonging to Ethiopia, or to 
the Adihiopes. Often ~ ‘ negro’. 2, a. An- 
thropology. Name of one of the races of man 
1 86 1, b. Bwl. Epithet of one of the biological 
regions i38o. 

X. The E. guards Lytton, serenaders xBSi. 

B. sh. A native of Ethiopia; fa negro 1552. 

Ettdopic (z])i,^*pik), 1659. [ad. L. zlhio- 

picas.] I, Of or belonging to Ethiopia. Now 
only with reference to language, a. a^sol. The 
Ethiopic language 1867. 
tE-tiiiops. Also ae-. 1706. [a. L. mthiops 
lit. * Ethiop, negro '.] A name given formerly 
to certain black or dark-coloured compounds of 
metals. E. martial-, the black oxide of iron. 
E. mineral-, the black sulphide of mercury, pre- 
pared bytriturating mercury with sulphur. -1854. 
Ettuno- (e‘]>m^-), comb, f, Gr. TjOpos sieve, 
with sense ‘ pertaining to the ethmoid bone and 
as in 

Etbmo-turbinal (plates) or Etbmo-torbinals 
[see Turbinal], the lateral masses of the eth- 
moid bone, connected horizontally with each 
other at the upper surface by the cribriform 
bone, Ethmo-vomeiixie (plate), 'a cartilaginous 
plate beneath the front of the fetal brain, from 
which the ethmoid region of the skull is de- 
veloped * (Webster). 

Etimoid (e-jimoid). 1741. [ad. Gr. 
jxo£tSj7j sieve-like, cribriform; see -OID.] 

A. adj. Sieve-like, finely perforated. 

E. bone I a square-shaped cellular bone, situated 
between the two orbite, at the root of the nose, con- 
taining many perforations, through wMch the olfactory 
nerves pass to the nose. 

B. quasi-J^. or sb. == ethmoid hone. 

Hence Etbmoi'dal a. of or pertaining to the e. 
bone; Ethmoid. 

Ethmose (ejm^ws). [f. Gr. sieve.] 
Phys. Cellular tissue 

Ethnarch (e-]>naik). 1641. [ad. Gr. 1^- 

vdpxriSj f. €$vo5 -i- -apxos.] A governor of a 
people or province. So E’thnarchy, the office 
or dominion of, or the province ruled by, an e. 
Et l i rii c (e*]?nik). ME. [ad. Gr. hdviKbs 
heathen, f. i$vos nation; in the LXX, etc. rd 
iOvri = the (non-Israelitish) nations, Gentiles.] 
Au adj. I. Pertaining to nations not Christian 
or J ewish ; Gentile, heathen, pagan 147a. 2. 

Ethnological 1851, 

fB. sh. A Gentile, heathen, pagan -1728. 
Hence E'tbnical fheathenish; tpagan; eth- 
nological. E'thnically adv. E’thnicism, 
theathenism, paganism ; in mod. use, the re- 
ligions of the Gentile nations or their common 
characteristics, 

f E'tttoish, a. 1550. [£ Gr. IeOvos (see prec.) 
+-ISH.] == Heathenish. -1563. 

Etlmize (e*}>n9iz), v. rare. 1847. [f. as 
prec. (see Ethnic) +- 1ZE.] To favour Gentile 
views or practices. 

Etimotoy (ejmp’disi). rare. 1889. [f. Gr. 
eOvos + -di/cta^ f. Biicij justice.] Comparative 
jurisprudence as a branch of ethnology. 
Etlmogeny (e])np*d3ihi). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
-7€i'€ta birth.] The branch of ethnology which 
treats of the origin of races and nations. Hence 
Ethnogemic a. pertaining to e. 

Ettmograpliy (e]>np*gra&). 1834. [f. Gr. 
iOros + -7pa<^fa.] The scientific description of 
nations or races of men, their customs, habits, 
and differences. 

E. embraces the descriptive details . . of the human 
aggregates and organizations Rkclus. 

Hence Etbno’grapber, one who studies or Is 
versed in e. Etbno^a*pmc, -al a. of or pertaining 
to e. Etbnogra’ptucally adv. Etbxio*graphist, 
ethnographer. 

Ethiiology (e>n^’15d3i). 1842. [fiGt.l^i/os 
+ -Ao^ta ; see -LOGY,] The science which 
treats of races and peoples, their relations, their 
distinctive characteristics, etc,^ 

General e, ; [viz.] ethics, ethnodicy, and sociology 
1889. Hence EthnoToger= Ethnologist. Etbno- 
lo*gic, -al a. of or pertaining to e. Ethnolo'gic- 
ally adv. Ethnologist, one who studies or is 
versed in e. Ethno*log;ize w. intr. to speculate on 
ethnological questions. 

Ettmoma^ac (eJ)nom^i*ni^k). 1863. [f. 
Gr. ^0yo9 + Maniac.] One who is crazv about 
racial autonomy. 


Ethnopsycbology (e:])in7jS9ikp'I6d5i). 1 886. 
[f. as prec. + Psychology.] The study of the 
psychology of races and peoples. Hence E^th- 
nopsycbolo*gical a. 

Etilolc^^T^ (z]»*lod3i). 1656, [ad. L. etho- 
logia. a. Gr., f. character -f -Aoym ,* see 
-LOGY.] fi. The portrayal of character by 
mimicry. (Diets.) fa. The science of ethics; 

I also, a treatise on morals. (Diets.) 3. ‘ The 
: science of character ' (J. S. Mill). Hence Etho- 
lo’gic, -al a. pertaining to e. Ethodogist, one 
who practises, studies, or is versed in e. 
tE.tilOpoe*tiC, a. [ad. Gr. rfioTronjTtKos, f. 
^9os character + TronpriKos.] Intended to repre- 
sent character or manners. Uequhart. 
li Ethos (f'Jips). 1851. [mod.L., a. Gr. ^6os 
character.] i. [After Arist Phei. II. xii-xiv.] 
The prevalent tone of sentiment of a people or 
I community ; the genius of an institution or 
system. 2. Gr. .(Esthetics and Rhetoric. Char- 
acter ; ? ideal excellence ; in Gr. Rhet. often 
I opposed to pathos, emotion 1875. 

[ X. The e. of Catholic sacerdotai Hfe 1882. 2. By e., 
as applied to the paintings of Polygnotus, we under- 
stand a dignified bearing m his figures, and a measured 
' movement throughout his compositions A S. Murhay. 
Etiiyl (e*j>il). Also fethiile. 1840. [f.ETH- 
(EE)+-YL=Gr. vXt] matter.] The hypothetical 
radical of the dicarbon series (C3H5), the base 
of common alcohol, ether, and acetic acid, and 
of a large series of compounds, as E. hydride 
CsHe (^CgHsH), E. chloride CsHA E. 
iodide QH^I, E. alcohol C^HgO. 

Hence Edbylamime, a compound (NHoCgHj) 
of the ammonia type in which one of the hy- 
drogen atoms of ammonia is replaced by ethyl; 
called also e. ammonia. E’tbylate, a salt of the 
radical ethyl, in which ethyl takes the place of 
the oxygenated group m a metallic salt. E’tby- 
lene, the diatomic hydrocarbon or olefine of the 
ethyl series, C^Hi ; also known as Ethene, Ole- 
fiant gas, or Heavy Carburetted Hydrogen, an 
important constituent of coal gas. Etliy*lic a. 
of ethyl ; = Ethyl used attrib., as in Eihylic 
cyanaie = Ethyl cyanate — Vinic cyanate. 
Etiolate 1791. [f. F. Hioler^ of 

dial, origin : — (ult.) L. stipula straw.] i. trans. 
To blanch or make colourless (a plant) by ex- 
cluding the light from it. 2. iransf. To give a 
pale and sickly hue to (a human being or his 
skin) 1842. Also fig. 3. intr. To become 
white or whiter; to blanch ; to be whitened by 
exclusion of sunlight, as plants 1828. 

z. Celery is in this manner blanched or etiolated 
Wheweli, These industries .. sickly, 

nerveless, and etiolated 1879, Hence Etiola*tion, 
the action of etiolating, or the becoming, or being, 
etiolated. 

Etiolin (zti^lin). 1882, [f. Etiol(ate) + 
-IN.] A yellow modification of chlorophyll 
formed in plants growing in the dark. 
Etiological, var. of .^Etiological* 
Etiology, var. of jEtiology. Hence Etio*- 
logist, one who studies etiology, or the science 
of causes. 

Etiquette (etiket). 175a [a. F. etiquette 
ticket, label (: — OF. estiquetti). Cf. Ticket.] 
I. a. The prescribed ceremonial of a court; the 
usages of diplomatic intercourse, b. The order 
of procedure established by custom in the army 
and navy, in parliament, etc. c. The conven- 
tional rules of behaviour and ceremonies ob- 
served in polite society, d. The unwritten 
code of honour which discountenances certain 
practices in some of the professions. fa. A 
rule of etiquette. Chiefly pi. -1816. 3. A label 
(rare) 1867. 

c. Man is- .a slave.. to e. Robertson, 

Etna (e-tna). Also aetna. 1832. [f. the 
name of the volcano.] A vessel for heating 
liquids by burning some kind of spirit. 

Eton (rfn). E. CollegCy a public school 
for boys, on the Thames opposite Windsor. 

E. collar^ a broad stiff collar orig. and esp. worn 
outside the E.Jackety a short black broadcloth jacket 
pointed at the back (so E. suit, also called Etoni). 
E. crop, a fashion of cutting women’s hair close to 
the head all over. 

Etonian (ztd’u'nian). 1749. \f. Efony-ih.'^l] 

a. adj. Of or pertaining to Eton or Eton College. 

b. sb. One educated at Eton College 1770. 
Etrurian (rtrQ«»‘rian). 1623. [f. Etruria.] 
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A. Of or belonging to Etruria. 

B. sb, A native of Etruria, 

Btmscan (to-skan). 1706. Tf. L. Etruscus \ 
-f-AN.j A. adj. Of or belonging to anden: 
Etrana or its people; ahsoL their iangjnge. 
B. sb. One belonging to the Etruscan people. 
Et seq. and the following : see Seq. 

-ette, suffix^ forming dims., repr. OF. -eite 
fem.; see-ET, 

Ettercap (e^toikcep). Sc. 1721. [var. f. 
Attercop.I = Attercop. 

Ettle (e'tl), v. Now only 7t, dial. ME. [a. 
ON. xtla to think, conjecture, purpose, etc. 

: — prehist. '^ahfilj., f, OTeut. "^ahtd (OE, caht, 
Ger. achi) consideration, f. root of Goth, aha 
* vous’, understanding, ahtna soul.] i. irans. 
To purpose, plan ; to endeavour. 3, To assign 
ME. 3. To direct (speech or actions) to an 
object; absol. or inir. to take aim {at) ME.; 
i7iir. to make an effort at 1725. 4. irans. To 

guess, conjecture ME. Hence E*ttle sb. aim, ; 
intent; opportunity, ; 

Etoi, etoee(etwJ-). 1611. [a. F. ////z, OF. 
estuif ?f. estuier (: — late L. type *siugare) to i 
keep, hold in custody. Cf. Tweeze.] A case 
for small articles, as bodkins, needles, tooth- 
picks, etc,; fa case for surgic^ instruments. 
EtjOTOloger (etimpidd^oi). 1650. [£, Gr. 
iTvpLokoyoSf f. trvfjLov Etymon + -A070S one who 
discourses -i- -er.] = Etymologist. 
(lEtymologicon (e:tim£?]^*dgikpn). 1645. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. erviso^crfiKov adj. neut. ; see 
prec,] An etymological word-book. 
Etymologize (etimpdodgoiz), v. 1530- [ad. 
late L, eiymologizare^ f. etymologia Etymo- 
logy; see -IZE.J I. irans. To give or trace 
the etymology of; to suggest an etymology for. 
3. inir. To study etymology; to suggest et^uno- 
logiesforwords 1652. Hence Etymologiza*tioii. 
Etymolog;y (etimp*16d3i). IVfE. [a. OF. 
ethimohgie (mod. dtymologie), ad. L. etymologia^ 
a. Gr., f. IrvftoXo^oy; see Etymologer.] i. 
a. The process of expounding the elements of 
a word with their modifications of form and 
sense. Also with an and fl. 1588. b. The facts 
relating to the formation and derivation (of a 
word) ME, fc. Etymolo^cal sense -1714. 3. 
The branch of linguistic science which treats of 
the origin of words 1646. 3. Gram. The part 

of grammar which treats of the parts of speech, 
their formation and inflexions 1592. 

I. E. is sometimes a very precarious, .thing Watts. 
c. This name [widowes]. .hath received one constant 
E. ; * deprived * or ‘ destitute * Brathwait, i 

Hence E-tymolo'gic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or : 
in accordance -with e. Etymolo’gically^ 
Et3rmoTogist, one who treats oiQ or is versed in, e. 

II Etymon (e’tim/n). 1570. [L.,a. Gr. 

(orig, neut. of ervfxos true).] f i* The * true * 

or primitive form of a word -1793. 3. The pri- 

mary word from which a derivative is formed 
1659. f 3. " True * or original signification -1834, 
X. Blew hath his E. from the high Dutch Blaw 
PKA.CHAM. a. Logic is nothing more than a know- 
ledge of words, as the Greek e, implies Lamb, 

Eu-, prefix ^ repr. Gr. €v-, comb. f. Ivs good, 
used in neut, cS as adv. = well. In Eng, the 
prefix occurs mostly in words of Gr. derivation, 
with the senses ^good *, ' well * easily ’. 
Eutxiic 1667. Euboi^ 

ern^ a. Gr., f. Ev$oia Euboea.] Belonging to 
Euboea, Milt. F. L. it. 546. 

Eucairite (ywkeaTait, y«kai*roit)- Also etl- 
kairite. 1822. [f. Gr. ii/caipos opportune + 
-ITE.] Min. A mineral, consisting principally 
of selenium, copper, and silver ; so named be- 
cause found about the time Berzelius discovered 
selenium. 

Eiicalya(yw*k£llin). r864.[f.EucALY(Frus) 
+-(r)N.] Chern. A saccharine substance, ob- 
tained by the decomposition of melitose, under 
the influence of yeast. 

Eucalyptus (ywkali-pt^s). PI. 4, -uses. 
1809. [mod,L., as iff. Gr. &)K6>onnosiox ‘well- 
covered " ; the flower before it opens having a 
sort of cap.] Bot. A genus of plants of theN.O. 
Myrt<^ese ; the Gum-tree of Australia ; a tree of 
this kind, b. = e, oiU an antiseptic and disinfec- 
tant 1885. Hence Eucalyptene, Eucalyptija, 
a product (CigHig), yielded when encalyptol is 


heated with phosphoric anhydride and gives up 
water. Euc^yptol, a compound contained 
largely in the volatile oil of E. globulus. 

Eudbiaris (yi^'karis). 1866. [a. Gr, 
gracious, f. €v~ (see Eu-) + j A South 
Amer. bulbous plant (N.O. Amaryllidacese). 
bearing white bell-shaped flowers. Also ait rib. 
Euchaiist (yw*karist). ME. [a. OF. cuoa- 
risie^ ad. late L, eucharisiia, a. Gr., f. €v- (see 
Eu-) + to offer willingly.] i. Eccl. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; the Com- 
munion. 2. The consecrated elements, esp. the 
bread 1 536. fa. The box containing the bread ; 
the pyx —1560. 4- Thanksgiving 16x3. 

I. The efficacy of the E- in both kinds ■was more 
complete S. Austin. ». The corporal presence of 
Lord in the E. Hook. 4 - To pay their e. to the Holy 
Ghost Jer. Taylor- 

Hence Euchari'stic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, the E.; of or pertaining to thanks- 
giving. Eucbari'stically Euchari'sfizet'. 
to affect (the elements) by an act of thanksgiving.^ 

Eudiite(yz7-k3it). 1585. \yAXz.X&l^.etichita, 
euchsta, L (tilt.) Gr. evxv prayer.] One of a 
4th c. sect which believed that perpetual prayer 
was the only means of salvation. Also applied 
to later sects holding these views. 
tEucMoTic, tz. 1811. [f. next + -IC.] In 
Euchloricgas = EuCHLORINE. 

Euclllorme (y«:kl6a*rin). 1812. [f. Gr. €v- 
(see Eu-) -}- yXcapos green + -INE. Coined by 
Davy after Chlorine.] Ckem. ‘ A gaseous 
mixture of chlorine and oxide of chlorine, ob- 
tained by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
chlorate of potassium * (V^ratts). 

Euclllorite (y«*kl6»*r3it). 1876. [f. as prec. 
-J--ITE.] Min. A deep green variety of mag- 
nesia mica, found at Chester (Mass.) in 1876. 

|[ Eudlologion (yizkH^n'dgiipn). Also in L* 
form -nm. 1651. [ad. Gr., f. evxv prayer -h 
stem of Xeyetv.] A prayer-book ; also, a 
book of ritual, primarily that of the Greek 
Church, vars. tEu*cb.ologue, Euchodogy. 
Euclire(y^*k3i), 1846. [?] i. A game 
of cards, of American origin, played by 2, 3, or 
4 persons, with a pack of 32 cards (the 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 of each suit not being used). A player may 
' pass *, but if he plays, and fails to take 3 tricks, 
he or his side is ‘ euchred * and the other side 
gains two points. 

Th e highest card is the knave of trumps, called rz^ht 
bazver, and the next highest the other knave of the 
same colour, called lefi bower ^ but in Railroad Ruchre 
an extra blank card called the joker is used, which 
takes any other. 

3. An instance of euchreing or being euchred 
1880. 

I. We had a small game, And Ah Sin took a hand : 
It was e. The same he did not understand B. Harte. 
Hence Ewchreist, a playar at e. 

Euchre (y^-koj), zf. 1866. [f. prec. sb.] 
irons. To get the better of (the adversary) by 
his failure to take three tricks; see the sb. 
Hence transf. to outwit, *do\ 

! Euchroite (yw’krtzjoit). 1825, [f.Gr.evxpoos 
! well-coloured, f. eu- (see Eu-}-bx/’0® + -ite.] 
Min. A hydrous arsenate of copper of a bright 
emerald-green colour, 

fEuchymous, a. 1651. [f. mod,L. euchy^ 
must f. (ult.) Gr. €u- (see Eu-) + x^P-^^ Chyme.] 
Conducive to a good state of the fluids of the 
body. So tEu’chymy, a good state of these, 
fEuchyside’iite. 1823. [f. Gr. 
melting + alSripos iron + -ITE.] Min, = Py- 
roxene. 

Euclase (yz7*kl^ts). 1804. [a. F., f. Gr. cv- 
(see Eu-) + kKolcis breaking; so named from its 
easy cleavage,] Min. A silicate of aluminium 
and glucinum occurring in light-green, trans- 
parent crystals. 

Euclid (yz^*klid). 1581. [ad. Gr. 

A geometer of Alexandria {c 300 B.C.) : hence, 
his works, esp. the Elements, I 

Eudidean (y/zkli'd^<&, ywklidz*^), a. Also 

-ian. 1660. [f, L. Euclideus (see prec.) +-AN.] 
Of or pertaining to Euclid; that is according to 
the principles of Eudid, 

Phr. E. sj^eex space as known to us, for which the 
axioms of Euclid are valid, as opp. to hypothetical 
kinds of space. 

Eucolite (yw'k^oit). 1847. [f. Gr, duKoXos 


easily satisfied (f. -f koXov food) + -ite. So 
named ‘ because it contented itself . . with iron 
oxide in default of zirconia ’ (Scheerer).] Min. 
A vanety of eudialyte. 

Eucrasy (yzz'krasi). 1607. [ad. Gr. €u/fpa(7£a, 
f. €y- (see Eu-) -r Kpa~, mpavvitvai to mix.] Such 
a due mixture of queries as constitutes health 
or soundness. 

fEuctical (yzz'ktikal), a. 1638. [f. Gr. eu- 
Kriitbs pertaining to prayer + -AL.] Pertaining 
to prayer; supplicatory -1745. 

Eudemon, -dffimon (yz«iz man). 1629. [a. 
Gr. evdaifictiv fortunate, happy, f. ev- + daificoy 
genius. Sense 2 is of mod. origin.] i. Astral. 

I The eleventh house of a celestim figure, so 
called as the source of many good things 1706. 

1 3 . :== Agathodemon- 

Eudemonic, -daemonic (ywdfmpmik), a. 
1832. [ad. Gr. cvhaipoyiKos, i. evSaifiovia 
happiness,] i. Viewed as conducive to happi- 
ness 1S65. 3. pi. ‘ The art of applying life to 

the maximization of wellbeing ' (Bentham). So 
Eudeino’iucal a. 

Eudemonism, -daemonism (y«drman- 
iz'm). 1827. [f. Gr. euSat/zovta-b-ISM.] That 

system of ethics which finds the moral standard 
in the tendency of actions to produce happiness. 
Eudemonist, -daemomst (y«df*manist). 
1818. [f. as prec. -f -1ST. ] One who believes in 
eudemonism. Hence Eudemoni'stic, -al a. of 
or pertaining to eudemonism. 

Eude*mony, -da2*mony. rare. 1730. [ad. 
Gr. evdaipoyia.'} Happiness, prosperity. 
Eudialyte (ywdoirabit). 1837. [f. Gr. ei- 
SidXvros easily dissolved; see Dialyse. So 
named because easy to dissolve in hydrochloric 
acid.] Mm. A vitreous bisilicate of zirconium, 
iron, calcium, sodium, and other elements, oc- 
curring in rhombohedral crystals, rose pink or 
brownish red. 

Eudiometer (ywdii^-mi'toi). 1777. [f. Gr. 
evdios clear (weather), (f. eb- + 5tf- stem of Zeus, 
Aebs the god of the sky) 4- perpoy.] An instru- 
ment for testing the purity of the air, or rather 
the quantity of oxygen it contains. It is also 
used, now chiefly, in the analysis of gases. 
Hence Eudiome»tric, -al a. of, pertaining to, 
or requiring the use of the e. or eudiometry. 
Eudiome'trically adz/, by the use of the e. 
Eudio*metry, the art or practice of using the e. 
Eudipleural (y^diplue-ral), a. 1878. [f. 

Gr. eu- + Sis + TrXevpd the side +-AL.] Having 
two equal and symmetrical halves. 
fEue*ctic. Also evectic in Diets. 1574. 
[ad. Gr. evetcTiK-q {rixvf)* f» (ult.) phr, eS 
to be well ; see Eu- and Hectic.] That part 
of medical science which teaches how to get a 
good habit of body. Hence in same sense 
Eue’ctics pi. 

Euemerism, etc., obs. f. Euhemerism, etc. 
Euge (yzlf’dgz). 1655, [a. L., a. Gr. 

well done.] An exclam, of commendation. 
Eugenesis (ywd^e'nfsis). [f.Gr. eS- 4- ySveots; 
see Genesis.] The quality of breeding well 
and freely. Hence Eugene’sic a. having this 
quality; applied esp. to hybrids that are fertile. 

I Eugenia (ywd^rnia). 1775. [mod.L.; 
named in honour of Eugene, Prince of Savoy.] 
Bot. A genus of tropical trees (N.O. Myrtacese), 
of which the most important is E. Pimenta 
or AUspice Tree. Hence Euge*nic (acid), 
C10H12O2, oxidized essence of cloves. Eu'genin, 
clove-camphor; a crystalline substance de- 
posited from water which has been distilled from 
cloves. Eu'genol = eugenic acid. 

Eugenic (yzzd^emik). 1833. [f. Gr. cu- 4- root 
y&f- to produce -b-ic.] A. adj. Pertaining or 
adapted to the production of fine offspring. 
B. sb. in pL The science which treats of this. 
Hence Euge'nically adv. So Eu’genist, a 
student or advocate of eugenics. 

|lEulia*ges, euba*ges, sh. pi. 1609. [L. 

(Ammianus Marcellinus). The form euhages is 
due to a misreading of Gr. o^arefy, Strabo'^s 
rendering of a Gaulish wd. = L. vates. The 
other form is a scribal error.] Celt. Antiq. An 
order of priests, or natural philosophers, among 
the ancient Celtse. 
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jE^lAanncmic (ywhajm^>*iiik), a. i8ii. ff. 
Gr. €u- -i- apyLOvia-r’ic.'l Producing perfect 
barmony, 

Eiltiemerism (ywhrmeriz’m). 1846. [f- L. 
Euhemerus, Gr. ’Ev-qp.epos, a Sicilian (^316 B.C.), 
who maintained that the gods of Greek mytho- 
logy were deified men and women,] The method 
of interpretation which regards myths as tradi- 
tional accounts of real incidents in human 
history. So Eiihe*merist, one who follows the 
method of Euhemerus; also attrib, Etihe- 
meri'stic a, inclined to e. ; of the nature of, or 
like, e. Euhe'merize v. to subject to or to 
follow the method of Euhemerus. 

Eukairite ; see Eucairite. 

Enleiian (y«lia*rian), a, 1882. [f. Euler ^ 
the Swiss Mathematician (1707-83) + -lAN.] 
Of, pertaining to, or discovered by, Euler; as 
Eultrian constant^ function, integral 
jjEtilogia(y2/l(5u*d3ia). 1751. [Eccl.L.,a, Gr. 
€vXcyyia in N.T, * blessing ’ ; see Eulogy.] a. 
orig. The Eucharist, h. A portion of the con- 
secrated bread reserved for those who were not 
present at the communion, c. In the Greek 
church, the unconsecrated bread remaining after 
communion, blessed and given to the non-com- 
municants. 

Eulogic, f-al (ywl^^'d.^ik, -al), a, 1656. [f. 
Eulogy - f-ic 4 - -AL.] Pertaining to eulogy; 

containing praise. Hence Etilo*^ cally adv, 
Eulogism (yu'lod^izm). 1761. [f. Eulogy 
4- -ISM.] A eulogistic speech; eulogistic lan- 
guage. 

Eulogist (yw'ltJd^ist). 1808. [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] One who etdogizes; a panegyrist. 
Eulogistic, -al (ywlod^i’stik, -al), a, 1825. 
[f. prec. + -IC + -AL.] Pertaining to or convey- 
ing eulogy ; of the nature of eulogy ; commenda- 
tory, laudatory; as, eulogistic inscriptions. 
Hence Eulogi'sticaUy adv, 

Eulogium (y«lJa*d3mm). PL -iums ; also 
-ia. 1706. [a. med.L. eulogium, app. a fusion 
of elogmm (see Elogium) and eulogia (see 
Eulogy).] = Eulogy i and i b. 

Eulogize (ywd^d^oiz), 2/. 1810. [f. next + 
-IZE.] traTis, To pronounce a eulogy upon; to 
sj^ak or write in commendation of; to extol. 
Eulogy (yw'l^d^i). 159 1- [ad. (ult.) Gr. 
€uAo7ia praise, in N.T. blessing (f. + -A-oyta 

speaking). Cf. Eulogium.] i. A speech or 
writing in commendation of the qualities, etc., 
of a person or thing; esp, a set oration in honour 
of a deceased person, h. Commendation, praise 
1725. + 3 . Eccl. ^ Eulogia -1782. 

Eul3?site (y«*lisait). 1868. [f. Gr. cuAvcrfa 
easy solubility -f-iTE.J Min, ‘ A granular mix- 
ture of augite, garnet, and nearly 50 per cent, 
of a mineral allied to olivine ' (Watts). 

Eulytin (ywiitin). 1850. [f. Gr. euAuroy (f. 
€u- + AvT<5y soluble, f. Xv^iv ) + -in.] Min, Na- 
tive silicate of bismuth, usually occurring in 
brownish crystals with a resinous lustre, var. 
Eulytite (ywditoit). 

Eunomy (y?7-n6mi). rare. 1721. [ad. Gr. 
€vvojiia, f. ev- 4- r<5/4oy.] A condition of good 
law well administered. 

Eunuch (yi2*n^k) , sh. ME. [ad. L. eunuchus, 
a. Gr. cuvovxos, f. €vvii bed 4- -ox- stem of ix^iv 
to keep ; thus, one who had charge of the bed- 
chamber.] I. A castrated male person; also, 
such a person employed as a harem attendant, 
or charged with important affairs of state, b. 
=: Castrato 1732. 2. attrih, ^lAfig, 1666. 
Hence f Eiimnch v. to make a eunuch of; also 
fig. tEunu’chate v. to castrate ; to deprive of 
virility. Sir T. Browne. Eumnchism, the 
custom of making eunuchs; the condition of 
being a eunuch. Eumuchixe v, to castrate; to 
emasculate {Jit, and figl)* 

Euodic (ywiau-dik), a. 1873. [f. Gr. €i}6j^Sj 
i. c^- 4- ^5- stem of to smell 4- -ic.] Aro- 

matic; as euodic aldehyde, 

Euonymus (y«if?*nimi^s). 1767. [ad, L. 
euonymos (Plin.),subst.useofGr., f. €i»- + tvoixa, 
in .(Eolic ivvpa name.] Bot. A genus of shrubs 
(N.O. Celastracex)f of which the only British 
species is the Spindle-tree. The bark of an 
American species (B, atropurpureus) is used as 
a cathartic. 


Euosndte (yz^ip-zmoit). 1B68. [fl Gr. cuo- 

<T^s sweet-smelling 4- -ITE.] A fossil resin, 
giving an aromatic odour when burned. 

Eupathy (yiJ*pa])i). 1603. [ad, Gr. evnaBeia 
happy condition of the soul, f. Stoi- 

cal Philos. Good affections of the mind; as, joy, 
caution, wi^ 

Eupatorine (yz^pse'torsin). Formerly also 
-in, >irm. 1838. [f. as next 4 - -ine.] Chem.An 
alkaloid contained in the flowers and leaves of 
the w’ater-hemp [Eupatorium cannabinum'). 

11 EupatoriM(y«pat5»*rmm). 1578. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. ivnaropiov, Agrimonia Eupaiorium, first 
used by Mithiidates Eupator, king of Pontus.] 
Bot, A genus of the N.O. Composite, of which 
the only British species is E. cannabinum, 
Hemp Agrimony. Also, a plant of the same. 
So f Eu’patory, Hemp Agrimony. 

Eupafiid (y«pse*trid, y^-patrid). PL -ids ; 
also in L. form -idae, 1833. [ad. Gr. cinraTpidTjs, 
f. €u- 4- TTaTrjp,'] A member of the first of the 
three orders in the Athenian Constitution, 
Hence (rarely) gen, A patrician. Also attrib, 

11 Eupepsia (y«:pe*psia). 1706. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f, euTTiirros (see Eupeptic).] Healthy ac- 
tion of the digestive organs ; good digestion. 
Anglicized as Eupepsy. 

Eupeptic (ywpe'ptik). 1699. [f. Gr. <v7r€- 
TTTOs (fi €v- 4- -nkm^iv to digest) 4 - -IC.] 

A. adj, ti. Promoting digestion. Evelyn. 3. 
Having a good digestion 1831. 3. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or resulting from, good digestion 1845. 
4. Easy of digestion. (Diets.) 

a. E'en after dinner, e., would rush y&t again to his 
reading Clough. 3. Wrapt in lazy e. fat Carlyle. 

tB. sb. Anything that promotes digestion. 
(Diets.) 

Hence Eupepti'city, the state of feeling result- 
ing from eupepsy (Carlyle). 

EuphLemious (y«f rmiss), a. rare. 1853. [f. 
Gr. €v<hr}pos (f. ev- 4- <f>rifJLy speaking, fame) 4 - 
(i)ous.] a. = Euphemistic, h. Well reputed. 
EuphemisiiX (y^Tzimiz^m). 1656. [ad, Gr. 
€v<p7jfjLi(rpi6Sf f. €v<prjp(^€tv; see prec.] i. Ehet, 
A figure by which a less distasteful word or ex- 
pression is substituted for one more exactly 
descriptive of what is intended. 2. An instance 
of this figure 1793. 

a. A shorn crown.. a e, for decapitation Froude, 
var. Euphemi'smus (now rare), 

Eupnemistic, -al (yMfi',mi*stik, -al), a. 
1856. [f. Gr. ^(pTjpos (see Euphemious) 4- -ist 
4--IC, 4- “AL.] Pertaining to euphemism; of 
the nature of, or containing, a euphemism. 
Hence Euphemi’stically adv, 
EupIiemize(yM*fz'im 3 iz), 27 . 1857. [ad. Gr. 
exxpTjplCeiVy f. €vp7]pos.'] To speak or speak of 
euphemistically. 

llEuphorda (y^T^u-nia). 159X. [late L., a. 
Gr.] = Euphony, q.v. 

Euphoniad (y«fru*mad). 1854. prreg. £ 
prec.] Mus, An instrument said to combine 
the tones of the organ, clarinet, horn, bassoon, 
and violin. 

Euphonic, -al (y^f^'nik, -al), a. 1814. ff. 
Euphony 4— IC, 4 --AL.] i. Euphonious. 2. 
Of or pertaining to euphony 1816. 

a. Purely e. influences Whitney. Hence Eupho'- 
nically adv. 

Eupnonious (y«fi?a*ni3s), a. 1774. [£ as 
prec. 4 - -O us.] Full of or characterized by eu- 
phony; pleasing to the ear. Hence Eupho*- 
niously adv. var. Eu*phonous. 

Euphonism (yw-frhiz^m). 1774. [£ as prec. 
4- -ISM. ] The habit of using euphonious words ; 
a well-sounding combination or expression. 

Euphonium, (y/ri^ii'nii^m). 1865. [asifL., 
f. Gr. ivfavos.l Mus. A bass instrument of 
the Saxhorn family, usually tuned in Bb or C. 
Euphonize (yw’frfnoiz), v. 1774. [f. Eu- 
phony + -IZE.] irons. To render euphonious ; 
to alter for euphony. 

Euphonon (y0cra-n^a), 1824. [ad. Gr. 
tvcpojvov adj. neut. ; see Euphony.] Mus. A 
musical instrument which resembled the up- 
right piano in form and the organ in tone. 
Euphony (yu’ibni), 1623. [a. F. euphonie, 
ad. Gr. eu</>an/ia, £ €u<^cwvoff, f. eu- + voice, 
sound.] a. The quality of having a pleasant 
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sound ; the pleasing effect of sounds free from 
harshness, h. Philol. The tendency to ease of 
pronunciation, formerly explained as an endea- 
vour after a pleasing acoustic ^effect. 

E. then is the mother of many lies Helps. 

•; Euphorbia (>«fj^-jbia). ME, [a. L. <?«- 
phorbea^ £ Euphorbus, physician to Juba king 
of Mauretania J Bot. The name of the Spurge 
genus (N.O. Eupkorbiacex), comprising many 
species, secreting a viscid milky juice, and hav- 
ing a peculiar inflorescence. Cf. Spurge. 

The lofty candelabra-shaped euphorbias towering 
above the copses of evergreens Peingle. Hence 
Eu phorhia*ceous a. of the N.O. Euphorhiacese. 
Eupho'rhiaX a. (Diets.). 

Euphorbine (ywf^Tbain). 1838. [f. Eu- 
phorbia 4- -ine ^.] Chem. A non-volatile poi- 
sonous principle contained in the milky juice of 
Euphorbia myrtifoUa. 

11 Euphorbituu (y^fj^uhii^m). ME. [a. L. 
cuphorbeum = euphorbeaJ\ •f‘1. = EUPHORBIA. 
-1767. 2. A gum resin obtained from certain 

species of Euphorbia, and formerly used as an 
emetic and purgative. 

Euphory (ya/'frri). 1684. [ad. Gr, 
f. (ult.) €vi-<p€p€Lv to bear.] Well-bearing or 
well-being, 

Euphotide (yzri^a tsid). 1836. [a.F,£Gr. 
€v- + <pcaSf <Pqjt 6 s light.] CeoL 'A crystalline 
rock consisting essenti^y of Labrador felspar 
and diallage, with subordinate intermixtures of 
hornblende and augite' (Page). Called also 
Gabbro, q.v. 

|j Euphrasia (y^fr^’zia). 1706. [L. form of 
next.] I. Bot. — next. a. Cheerfulness 1882. 
Euphrasy (y«*frasi). 1475- [ad. med.L. 
euphrasia, a. Gr. ciuppacia, f. €v<ppaiv€iv to cheer, 
f. €u- 4- (ppTjv mind.] Bot, A plant, Euphrasia 
officinalis (N.O. Scrophulariaceu), formerly in 
repute for the treatment of diseases of the eye ; 
= Eye-bright, Alsoj^, 
j Michael .. purg’d with fiaphrasie and Rue The 
! visual Nerve Milt. P, L. xi. 414. 

Euphroe (y«‘fr^). Alsouphroe. 1815. [a. 
Du./?(^r4?z<!Z£/,also7w^r dead-eye, lit. ‘maiden^] 
Naut. A crowfoot dead-eye; a long cylindricau 
block perforated to receive the cords composing 
the crowfoot. 

Euphues (yu'fiujz), 1578. [Gr. ^{Kpvris 
well-grown, £ eb- 4- growth, £ ipmLv.l Name 
of the chief character in John Lyly’s books, 
Euphues, The Anatomy of Wit (1578), and 
Euphues and his England (1580). Hence, the 
book so named. 

Euphuism (yf?’fi«iiz*m). 1592. [£ prec. + 
-ISM.] I. Properly, the type of diction and 
style of Lyly's Euphues, fashionable in literature 
and polite conversation in the i6th and begin- 
ning of the 17th c. Hence, any similar affecta- 
tion in writing or speech; high-flown language. 
3. A euphuistic phrase or composition 1871. 
IT 3. Erron. for Euphemism. 1865. 

I. That Beautie in <^urt, which could not Parley 
Euphueisme, was as little regarded ; as shee which 
now there, spealces not French E. Blount. 
Euphuist (y«‘fi«iist). 1820. [f. as prec. 4 - 
-IST.] One whose writing or speech is charac- 
terized by Euphuism. 

Elizabeth was the most affected and detestable of 
Euphuists Green, Hence Euphuhstic, «al a., -ly 
ado. tEu’phuize v, to talk or make like Euphues. 
Euphyliite (y«fiisit). 1849. [£ Gr. ev^vXXos 
well-leaved 4- -ite.] Min. A white hydrous 
silicate, micaceous in structure. 

Eupioue (yw'pii^^un). Also eupioti. 1838. 
[a. Gr. cvmojv very fat, £ €u- 4- ricav ; assim. to 
derivs. in -ONE.] Chem. A volatile, oily liquid 
produced by the distillation of wood, tar, etc. 
Euplastic (ywplse-stik). 1847. [f. Gr. ev- 
irXaiTTos easily moulded 4- -ic.] 

A. adj. Easily formed into an organic tissue. 

B. sb, Euplastic matter. (Diets.) 
llEupncEa (y«pnf*a). 1706. [mod-L., a. Gr. 
evTTj'oto, f. ^v + rvknv to breathe.] Normal 
breathing ; easy respiration ; opp. to dyspnoea. 
Hence &ipiio*ic a, relating to e. ; breathing 
easily, 

Eupractic (ywprae’ktik), a. [f. Gr, eS4- 
TTpa/f-, irpdffaeiv to act.] Inclined to act rightly. 
Carlyle. 
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fEupyrion. 1827, [f. Gr, ev- -i- wpitop^^re- 
sticL] A contnvance for obtaining a light 
easily^ Also 

jjEuraqtdlo (yn«rse*kwil<?^. Also Etirc> 
aqtiilo. 1582. [L., f. Eurus east-wind + Aquilo 
north- wind.] A stormy NE. or XXE. wind, 
blowing in the Levant. R,V. Acts xxvii. 14. 
Eurasian (yuar^i*Jan). 1844. 

Asia -i- -AS.'] A. ad/, i. Of or perraining to 
Europe and Asia considered as one continent 
1868. 2. Of mixed European and Asiatic [es/. 

Indian) parentage 1844. . ^ person of 

mixed European and Asiatic {cs/. Indian) blood 
1845. Cf. Anglo-Indian. 

So Enrasia-tic a, = Eurasian A. i. 
fEure, sb, ME. [a. OF. cure, heur, a,ir 
: — L. augurium. Cf. F. ionkeur.] Destiny; 
luck -1525. Hence tEtire v, to destine. tEn** 
rous a, lucky, prosperous. 

Eureka (yuarrka), 1603, [Gr. ; = 

' I have found (it) ’.] The exclam. of Archi- 
medes when he found out how to determine (by 
specific gravity) the proportion of base metal in 
Hiero’s crown. Hence allusively^ with refer- 
ence to any discovery. Often aitrib, 
Eurlij^limy (y2«i*]}mi). 1624. [ad. L 

mryikmia (also used), a. Gr, (f. €v--h^v9}xcs 
proportion, Rhythm).] 1. Arck, Harmony in 
the proportions of a building, 3 . Paib. Regu- 
larity of the pulse 1721. 3. a. Rhythmical 

order or movement; b. graceful proportion and 
carriage of the body 1706. Hence Eurbytli* 
mic a., in or of harmonious proportion, esp. in 
architecture. B. s3. pL A system of rhythmical 
bodily movements, esp. with the aid of music, 
used with an educational object 1915. 
Euripus (yiL»roi-p»s). PL -pi. 1601. [L., 

a. Gr., f. + rush.] orlg. The proper 
name of the channel between Euboea (Xegro- 
pont) and the mainland, where the currents are 
violent and uncertain. Hence gcu. a strait or 
sea-channel of this character. Also transf. 
var, tEiiri*pe. Hence fEniipize v, inir, to be 

whirled hither and thither ' (Sir T. Browne). 
Eurite (yuaisit). 1844. [a. F., f. Gr. cu- 
pvros, {, €u -f ^Uiv to fiow; so named as * melt- 
ing when exposed to fire’.] Min. ‘A variety 
of syenite occurring near Christiania, of a blue 
colour and stratified ' (Watts). Euri'tic a. 
fEuro-boreaJ, a. [f. late L. Euro- (see 
Eurus) + Boreal.] North-easterly. Evelyn. 
Euroclydon (yuer^'kiid^n). 16 ii. [a. Gr. 

evpoKkvScsjv (only in Acts xxvii. 14, if genuine), 
f, eSpos east wind-F^AuS«uv wave.] -Eur aquilo, 
q.v. Occas., a tempestuous wind. Also jUg. 

E. bellows down the chimney Lowell. 
Europseo, -eo (ja^THpro-), comb. f. L. 
Europxus European in Europe* o-Asia* tic, etc. 
European (yusr< 3 pran). 1603. [ad- F. euro- 
pim, 1 L, EuropxuSt f. Europa, a. Gr. Eupwirj; | 
Europe.] A. ad/. Belonging to Europe or its 
inhabitants ; extending over Europe. B. si. A 
native of Europe 1632. 

A. E. plan CU.S.), the practice at a hotel of charging 
for lodging and service without inclusion of meals 
(contrasted with American plan) 1847. A scholar of 
E. celebrity 1897. 

Europeanisiu (yusrdijpr^iz’m). 1828. [f, 
prec. +-ISM.] a. Tendency to adopt what is 
European, e*g. ideas, manners, methods, etc. 

b. Anything peculiar to or characteristic of 
Europe or Europeans. 

Europeanize (yuer^pransiz), v. 1849. [^* 
as prec, -f -iZE.l trans. To make European in 
appearance, habit, mode of life, or extent. 

The reaction thus originated in Germany was.. 
Eur^^anized by France 1857, Hence Europe an- 

tllEurus (ym»-ros). ME. [L., a. Gr. ES/>or 
the east wind.] The east wind, ESE. or SE. ; 
the god of the east wind -1727. 
Eury<^liaUc(yu»:ri,si’f0e-lik),a. 1878. [f. 
Gr. €upvs wide + K€<paX^ head -J- -ic.] Ethnol. 
Broad-headed; applied to a subdivision of the 
brachycephalic races of man. 

E^cercms(yu,ri-ser3s),a. 1836. [ad. Gr. 
evpbjcepm, f. cvpiJr + uipas horn + -ous.] Broad- 
homed. (Diets.) 

Euryguatliotis(yum*gna])3s), 1878. [f. 


F. eurygnatke (f. Gr. cupus + jaw) -f -OUS.^ 

Having a broad upper jaw. 

Eurypterid (yu«ri*pterid). 1871. [ad. mod. 
L. Eurypiendse pL, f. Eurypterus name of the 
t>pical genus, f. Gr. cupus + rrTepov feather, 
uing.] Palxont. One of a group of fosSil 
Crustacea, abundant in the Silurian and Devo- 
nian periods. So named as having a pair of 
broad swimming appendages, the hindmost of 
a series attached to the cephalo-thorax. 
Eurystomatous (yusriiStp-matos), a. 187S. 
[f. Gr. €ypus broad + arofia mouth -i- -ous.] 
Wide-mouthed. Chiefly of serpents ; Having 
a distensible mouth. 

Eurytiimic, etc., var. Eurhythmic, etc, 
Etisebian (y«srbian). 1730. [ad. L. Euse- 
lianus, f. Eusebius*, see -IAN.] A. ad/. Of or 
pertaining to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, 
leader of the Arians 1882. b. Pertaining to Euse- 
bius of Caesarea, or his historical works i860. 

b. E, canons: an arrangement of the contents of 
the four Gospels into ten classes of passages, accord- 
ing as they occur in one of the evangelists alone or in 
any one of the possible combinations of two or three 
out of the four. 

B. sb. A member of the Eusebian sect 1730. 
Euskarian (ywske»'rian), a and sb. 1864. 
[f. Basque Eusbara, Esbuara, Uskara, the 
Basque language.] Basque; used by some 
ethnologists to designate a pre- Aryan element 
in Europeans typified by the Basques, 

Etasol (y«*spl). 1915. [f. .Edinburgh ^/hi- 
versity J4?/ution.] A solution of free hypochlor- 
ous acid used as an antiseptic and bactericide. 
Etistacldan (y«sb?i'kian), a. 1741. [f. .Ew- 
i-/(i4r,^2wr,an Italian anatomist (died 1574) -r-AN.] 
A nat. Of structures discovered by him. 

E. tube (occas. E. canal) ; a canal leading from the 
pharynx to the cavity of the tympanum j hence E. 
catheter^ an instrument for inflating the E.tube with 
air. E. valve : a membranous fold at the orifice of 
the vena caia inferior, which in the foetus directs the 
current of blood from this vessel to the foramen ovale 
and left auricle. 

Eustyle (yrl’stail). 1696. [ad. L. eustylos^ 
a. Gr. evarvKos with pillars well placed, f. €u- 
+ (TtGAos.] Arch. A. ad/. Of a colonnade, etc. ; 
Having the space between each successive pair 
of columns equal to two diameters of a column 
and a quarter or half diameter. B. sb. This 
distance itself. 

Eutaxite (y«ta*ks9it), 1879. [f. Gr. ev- + 
rd^is arrangement + -ITE.] 'A rock con- 

sisting of layers of different kinds of lava lying 
regularly one above theother. Hence Entaxi’tic 
a. of the nature of e. 

fEutaxy. 1614. [a, F.eulaxie,B.d. Gr. evra^ia; 
see prec.] Good or established order or 
arrangement -1677. 

|j Euterpe (y^itpupz). 1866. [mod.L., a Gr. 
EvTepTTT], the Muse of music, f cS -f- repiruv 
to delight.] I. Boi. A genus of graceful palms, 
sometimes of great height. 3. Astron, The 
27th asteroid. Hence EuteTpeaa 42. pertaining 
to E., or^to music. 

Eutexia (y 24 te*ksi<^), 1884. [a. Gr. evrrj^iaj 
£. €u- + rijKHv to melt] The quality of melting 
I readily, i, e, at a low temperature. Hence 
Eute’ctic a, melting readily ; sb. a eutectic 
substance. 

Euthanasia (y3J])an^i*sia, -zia). 1646. [a. 
Gr., i. €u- + Odvaros death.] i. A quiet and 
easy death. 3. The means of procuring this. 
Also iransf. and fig. 1742. 3. The action of 
inducing a quiet and easy death 1869, 

1. Not a torture death, but a quiet e. Carlyle, a. 
The true e. she discovered.. in the bite of an asp 
Merivale. 3. An e., an abridgment of the pangs of 
disease Lecky. var. (in sense i) Etitba*nasy. 
’fEu'thymy. 1623. [a. Gr. evdvfiia. ] Cheer- 
fulness of mind -1671. 

Eutopia (ywtdh-pia). 1556. [f. Gr. €v- (see 
Eu-) -fTOTTos place. First used by Sir T. More, 
with a play on Utopia (f. Gr. ov roitos — no- 
where), the country described in his book with 
that title.] A place of ideal happiness or good 
order. 

Eulxophy (yw'tr^fi). 1721. [ad. Gr. ivrpo- 
<pia^ f. €« -f- Tp4<p€iv to nourish.] Path. Good 
nutrition. Hence Entro'pliic a, promoting nu- 
trition; sb, [sc. medicine]. (Diets.) 


Eutychian (y«ti-ki^). 1556. [f. L. £u- 

iy ekes -T -IAS.] 

A. ad/. Of, pertaining, or adhering, to the 
doctrine of Eutyches (5th c.), who held that the 
human nature of Christ was lost in the divine. 

B, sb. A follower of Eutyches. 

Hence Eutyebianism, the E. heresy. 
Euxenite (yw’ksz'nsit). 1844. [f.Gr. €u£eycs 

hospitable -f-iTE. So named as harbouring 
many rare constituents.] Min. A mineral found 
in Norw*ay, consisting mainly of niobate and 
titanate of yttrium. 

[Evacate ; a spurious Diet, word.] 
Evacuant (fvs ki^^ant). 1730. [f. pr. pple. 
of L. evacuare ; see next.] Med. 

A. ad/. That promotes evacuation, cathartic, 
purgative 1800. 

B. sb. A purgative, emetic, diaphoretic 1730. 
Evacuate (nra ki^^i^jit), v. 1526. [f. L. 

evacuat-, evacuare (Pliny), f. e + vacuus empty. 
Cf. F. Ivacuer.] i. irans. To empty, clear out 
the contents of 1542. Also fig. 2. Of an army: 
To relinquish the occupation of 1710 ; also 
gen. to quit, withdraw from 1809. absol. 

t3. To make void -1785. 44. To get rid of 

(a disease or humour). Also fig. -1790. 5. To 
void, discharge, throw off, vent. ASs^q absol. 1607. 
6 . To take out mechanically, leaving a vacuum ; 
to pump out ; to exhaust. Also fig. Obs. exc. 
in surgical use. 1719. Also intr. for refi. 7. 
To clear out (inhabitants, troops, etc.) 1639. 

X. To e. the stomach 1875. fig. To e. the mind of 
all ill thoughts 1653. a. The garrison, in a panic, 
evacuated the fort JMacaulay. 3. To euacuate a Mar- 
riage Bacon. 6 . To e. the contents of abscesses 1877. 
Hence Eva'diative a. that evacuates (the bow'els) ; 
purgative ; sb. an evacuant. Eva’cnator, one who 
or that which evacuates. tEvaxuatory a, and sb. 
( rare ) =s Evacuant A and B. 

Evacuation (i'v3e:ki/2i^*j9n). ME. [ad. L. 
evacuationem\ see prec.] i. spec. a. Med, The 
action of depleting or of clearing out by medi- 
cine or other artificial means. Now rare. b. 
Pkys. The process of discharging (waste matter) 
through the excretory organs (now esp. from the 
bowels) 1532; concr. evacuated matter 1625. 3. 

gen. The action of emptying, or of removing so 
as to make empty. Also fig. 1598. fb. A de- 
pleting (of population, etc.) -1755. 3- Mil. The 
withdrawal from occupation of a country, etc. ; 
the removal (of a garrison, inhabitants, etc.) 
1710. 4. Cancelling, nullification 1650. ^ 

3. E, day^ the anniversary of the day on which the 
British army evacuated New York, Nov. 25, 1783. 

Evade (iV^i'd), v. 1513. [a. F. ivader^ 
ad. L. evadere, f. e out + vadere to go.] i. intr. 
To get away, escape. Const, from, out of. 
Now rare, 3. trans. To escape by artifice from ; 
to avoid, save oneself from ; to elude, avoid 
encountering 1535. 4. absol. or intr. To prac- 
tise evasion 1716. 5. trans. Of things : To 

elude, baffle (efforts, vigilance, etc.) 1716. 

2. To e. her father’s anger Pope, payment 1832, 
enquiries 1832, the forceof an obligation Ln. Brougham. 
5. Some offences e. definition T. Martineau. Hence 
Eva’dable a. Eva*der. Eva’dingly adv. 
Evagation (fvag^i-Jen). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. euagaiionem, f. (ult.) e out -h vagari to 
wander.] i. The action of wandering away; 
rambling, roving 1691. t Alsoyf^. of the mind, 

thoughts, etc. -1677. f3. A diversion; an 

extravagance -1649. 

Evagmate (iVse'dgin^it), v. 1656. [f. L. 
evaginat-, evaginare to unsheath, i.e + vagina.] 
ta. To unsheath, b. Phys. To turn (a tubular 
organ) inside out; to protrude by eversion. 
Hence Eva*ginable a. that can be evaginated. 
Evagina*tion, the action or result of evagmating. 
Eval (z*val), a. rare. 1791. [f. L. -f- 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to age; age-long. 
Evaluate (zvsedi^itfit), v. 1843. [f. F. 
ivaluer (see next) -h - ate 3 .] trans. a. Math. To 
work out the value of; to find a numerical ex- 
pression for. b. gen. To reckon up, ascertain 
the amount of; to express in terms of the known. 
Hence Eva'luable a. 

Evaluation (/vse li«i?i*j3n). 1755. [a. F., 

f. ivaluer^ f. £- ^ es- (: — L. ex) value VALUE.] 
I. — Valuation. Now rare. 9. The action 
of evaluating 1779. 

Evanesce (evane-s), v. iSaa. [ad. L. 

evanescere, f.e + vanescere to vanish, f. vanus 


SB (m^rn). 


a (pass), an (Ia»d). p (cut). ; (Fr. chef), a (ever), si (/, ^e). 9 (Fi. ean d« vie), i (s»i). # (Psyche). 9 (what), i (get). 
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Vain. Cf, Evanish.] intr. To fade out of 
sight, disappear; chiefly Jig. 

Evanescence (evane-sens). 1751. [f. next; 
see -ENCE.] I- The process or fact of vanishing 
away. 3 . Evanescent quality; tendency to 
vanish away (mod,), 3. concr. An evanescent 

thing (rari) 1830. 

a. This e, and lubricity of all objects, .lets them 
slm through our fingers Emerson. 

Evanescent (evane ‘sent), <2:. 1717. [a. F.. 
ad. L. erjanescentem pr. pple. ; see Evanesce.] 
I. That is on the point of vanishing; in Math. I 
on the point of becoming zero, infinitesimal. 
Hence irons f . : Imperceptibly minute. 2. That 
quickly vanishes ; fleeting 1738 ; in Bot. of parts 
of plants : Not permanent 1776. I 

X. To render the crime e., or almost nothing Wol- ' 
LASTON. 2. A scene Of e. glory Cowper. Hence 
Evane'scently adv. \ 

EvangeH, evangile (/vsemd^a, -il'). Now 
arch, or rkct, [ME. evangile, a. OF. evan- 
gi{l)U, repr, Ecch L. evangelium\ see Evan- 
GELV.] I, The Gospel (in various senses) ; esp. 
the Gospel record; also, one of the Four 
Gospels. 3. pi. Copies of the Gospels; used 
to impart sanctity to an oath. Also attrib, ME. 

3. transf, fSomething ‘as true as gospel* -1681 ; 
a doctrine or principle of saving efficacy 1831. 

4. A message of glad tidings 1842. 

I. The spirit of the Evangile R. WinuAMS, Lukes 
Evangel Gale. 3. That.. Merline’s prophesies [are] 
evangels Colvil. 

Evangel 2 (/Vsemd^el). 1593. [ad. Gr. 
eudyyeXos, f, fu + dy^iWeiv to announce.] 
= Evangelist. 

Evange*lian, a. [f. Gr. (rd) cvayycXia.'] 
In sacrifice : tr. Gr. rot evayy ekia, the sacri- 
fice offered on receipt of good news. Mitford. 
Evangelic (fvKn-,ev2&nd5e*lik). 1460. [ad. 
late L. evangelicus, a Eccl. Gr, evayyeXiKos ; 
see Evangely.] 

A. ad/, I. Of or pertaining to the Gospel 
narrative, to the Four Gospels, or to the Gospel 
faith, precepts, or dispensation 1502. *fb. 

? Pious 1460. 2. — Evangelical 2 a, b, 1583, 

B. sb. ti. The adj. used absol. 1617, -fa. 
Evangelical B. i, 2. -1812. 

Evangelical (fvsen-, evaend^e-likal). 1531. 
[f. prec, + -AL.] 

A. adJ, I. Evangelic A. i, a. As the 

designation of a sect or party, a, = Protes- 
tant. Now only with reference to Germany 
and Switzerland. 1532. b. Applied to those 
Protestants who hold that the essence of the 
Gospel consists in the doctrine of salvation by 
faith in the atoning death of Christ, and deny 
the saving efficacy of either good works or the 
sacraments 1791. 3. Of or pertaining to an 

evangelist (rare) 1651. 

1, Phr. B. prophet', a designation of Isaiah, as 
prophetically describing the life of Christ and anti- 
cipating Gospel doctrines, a. b. The Wesleyans, the 
orthodox Dissenters of every description, and the 
Evangelical churchmen may all be comprehended 
under the generic name of Methodists Southey, 

B. sb. I. A Protestant; now esp, a German 
Lutheran, or an adherent of the national church 
of the German Empire 1532. a. A member of 
the evangelical party, esp. a Low churchman 
1804. 

Hence Evangelicalism, the doctrines pecu- 
liar to the E. party, or adherence to them. 
Evange lical, -ly adv. , -ness {rare). Evangeli*- 
city, the quality of being e. Evangelicanism, 
Evange’licism {rare) = Evangelicalism. 
Evangelism (iVsemd^eliz'm). 1626. [f. 
Evangel + -ISM.] i. The preaching or pro- 

mulgation of the Gospel. 2. a. = Evangeli- 
calism (chiefly in hostile use) x8i2. b. The 
faith of the Gospel {rare) 1842. 

Ev£injg;elist (iVae*nd3elist). ME. [a. F. 
ivangilistet ad. L. evaiigelisia, ad. Gr. evayye- 
XioT-qs] see Evangelize.] i. One of the 
writers of the Four Gospels, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and J ohn. f 2. The book of the Gospels 
-1713. 3. a. gen. One who preaches the, or a, 
gospel 1535. One of a class of teachers, 

mentioned in £p^. iv. 11 after ‘apostles* and 
‘ prophets later, an itinerant preacher having 
no fixed pastoral charge; now, a layman who 
does home missionary work ME. 

2. We swere on the holy euangellst, by vs corporally 


touched Im. Bmnees. 3. The French Revolution 
mund Its E. m Rouss^u Carlyle, b. Timothieand 
TitiM . . were Euangeiists, a degree aboue ordinarie 
ministers J. Udall, 

Henw Eva ngeli'stic «. of or pertaining to tbe 
hour Evangelism, or to preachers of the Gospel. 

the office or dignity of an e. 

Evangelist^ (iVaemdgeli-stari). 1646. 
[ad. med.L. evangelisiarium (also used), f. 
^angelista Evangelist.] a. A book contain- 
ing the parts of the Gospels used in the liturgy, 
b. A copy of the Four Gospels 1865. 
Evangelize (zVamd^ebiz), v. ME. [ad. 
Eccl.^ L. evangelizare, ad. Gr. ^vayytXL^eaOai, 
f. tvdyyeXos ; see Evangel 2.] .fi. To 
bring or tell good tidings; spec, to preach, pro- 
claim the Gospel —1808, •j'S- irans. To pro- 

claim as glad tidings; to preach -1698. 3. To 
preach the Gospel to ; to win over to the 
Christian faith 1652, 4. To make evangelic in 
spirit or sense 1677. 

3. His [Messiah's] Apostles, whom he sends To e. 
the Nations Milt. P. L, xii. 499. Hence Evamge- 
iiza^on, the action or process of evangelizing ; the 
condition of being evangelized. Evamgelizer. 
fEvangely (zVsemdgeli). ME. [ad. Eccl. 
L. erjangelium (also used), ad. Gr. €vayy€\tov, 
f. €vdyy€\os, f. €v -h dyyiXXeiv to announce.] 
= Evangel ^ i, 2, 4, -1683. 

Evanid (fvse'nid), a, arch. 1626. fad. L. 
evanidus vanishing; see Evanesce.] i. 
Vanishing away ; evanescent. 2, Faint, weak 
1646. t3- Emphatical, illusory -1751. 

I. Those Animal Spirits are of such an E. and 
Subtile Nature Burnet, 3. E. colours 1751. Hence 
tEvamidness. H. More. 

Evanish (/vae*nij), v. ME. [a. OF. eva- 
7 iiss-, lengthened stem of evanir ; — pop. L. 
^exvanire = cl. L, eruanescere\ see Evanesce.] 
inir. To vanish. 

And cares e. like a morning dream Ramsay. Hence 
tEva’nisbment:, EvanFtioii, disappearance. 
Evansite (ewanzsit). 1864. [f. Brooke 
Evans who brought it from Hungary -b-iTE.] 
Min. A hydrous phosphate of aluminium 
occurring in white reniform masses. 
Evaporable (/vse'porab’l), a. 1541, [f. L. 
evaporare to EVAPORATE + -ABLE.] Capable 
of being evaporated. Hence Evaporabi'lity. 
Evaporate (zvx'poreit), v. 1545. [f. L. 
evaporate, evaporare, f. tf- + vapor steam, 
Vapour. Cf. F. /vaporer.'] i. irans. To con- 
vert or turn into vapour; to drive off in the 
form of vapour. Also fig. 1555, 3. inir. To 

become vapour; to pass off in vapour 1567. 
Z*fig* To pass off like vapour; to be wasted or 
dissipated ; also joc. of persons, to become 
missing 1631, 4. irans. To subject to evapora- 

tion; to drive off the liquid part of. Also absol. 
1646. 5. inir. To part with liquid particles by 

evaporation 1799. t6. irans. To emit in the 

form of vapour; to give vent to, exhale. Also 
absol. and inir. -1799. 

I. In the leaves much of the water of the sap is 
evaporated Sir H. Davy. 3. These hostile menaces 
evaporated without effect Gibbon. 4. E. to the con- 
sistence of honey 1799. 6 . fig. To e. the Spleen 

Addison. 

Hence Eva'porative a. pertaining to or producing 
evaporation. Eva’porator, one who or that which 
evaporates ; esp. an apparatus for drying fruits, etc, 
var. Eva’porize v. (in sense 1). 

Evaporation (zVse:pbr^i‘Jen). ME. [a, F., 
ad. L. evaporationem', see Evaporate t/.] i. 
The process of conversion into vapour; the 
action of passing off in vapour; an instance of 
this. Also fig. 3. The action of driving off 
the liquid part of a substance by means of 
heat; an instance of this 1718. 3. The action 

a. of exhaling moisture; f b. of emitting (breath, 
etc.) ; -f c. of perspiring insensibly. Also fig. 
1551. 4. concr. The product of evaporation; 

vapour; the amount evaporated 1533, ts. 
Med. Treatment by means of vapour -1610. 

X. By e., water is carried up into the air Paley. 
3, a. E, takes place through the leaves 1887, 4. Jig. 

The vain evaporations of his discontentment Fuller. 
Evapori'meter. Also -ometer. 1828. 
[f. prec. + -(i)meter.] An instrument for 
measuring the quantity of a liquid evaporated 
in a given. time; an atmometer, 

Evasible (fv^t'sIbT), a. [f. L. evas-, eva^ 
dere + -IBLE , ] That may be evaded. Ogilvie , 
Evasion (iV^i-gan). ME. [a. F., ad, late 


L. evasione^n; see Evade.] i. The action of 
evading or escaping, as by artifice or con- 
trivance; escape (now rare); dodging, prevari- 
cation 1460. b. Means of evading; shuffling 
excuse, subterfuge ME. 3. Going out, exit 
{rare) 1659. 

X. Hope of euasion from Purgatorle i6oi. E. from 
the strength of an Argument H. More.'' Tbe king’s 
licence for the e, of the act J. H. Blunt, b. Evasions 
and delays 1874. 

Evasive (fV^i-siv), a. 1725. [ad. F. ^asifi 
-ivc, f, L. evas- (see Evade) +-ive.] 1. Seek- 

ing to evade; shuffling. 2. Tending to, or 
characterized by, evasion 17^, 3. Elusive 1881. 

4. as sb. An evasive expression. North. 

I. Thus he . , Answer’d e. of the sly request Pope. 

2. E. promises of future service Sheridan. Hence 
Eva*sive-ly adv., -ness. So fEvasoTious. 
H. More. 

Eve (zv), sb. ME. [Short for Even sb. ; 
cf, morrow.] 1. = Evening sb."^ Hi. and fig. 
poet, or rhet. 2. The evening, hence the day, 
before a Saint’s day or church festival, or gen. 
before any date or event. ME. 3. transf. The 
time immediately preceding some action, event, 
etc. 1780. 

X, From Noon to dewy E, Milt. P. L. i. 743. 2. 

Sl Bartholomewes Eeve Hanmer. 3. The hull on 
the e. of sinking Duncan. Hence fEve v. to be the 
Eve fsense 2) of, 

Eve-ctiurr. 1658. [f. prec. + Churr.] 
ti. The Mole-Cricket, or Churr-Worm -1668, 

2. The Nightjar 1837. 

fE-veck. 1585. [?]A kind of wild goat 
-i6rr. 

Evectant (zVe’ktant). 1876. [f. L. evect- 
(see Evector) 4 -ant.] Math. A contravariant 
formed by operating upon an invariant or con- 
travariant with an evector. 

Eve*cted, 1861. \f.l^,evect- 
ppL stem (see Evector).] Of the edge of a 
tube : Turned outwards, trumpet-shaped. 
Evectic, a dictionary spelling of Euectic, 
Evection (iVe’kJsn). 1656. [ad. L. evec- 
tionern, f. evehere to carry out.] -f i. A lifting 
up {rare) -1659. 2. Asiron. a. An inequality 

in the moon’s longitude (see quot.) 1706. th. 
Used for Libration -1796. 

3. a. E., an inequality in the motion of the moon, 
by which, at her quarters, her mean place differs 
from her true one by about zi degrees more than at 
her conjunction and opposition Bonnycastle. Hence 
Eve’ctional a. relating or belonging to the e. 
Evextor. [f. L. evehere, f. out + vehere 
to carry.] Math. An operator formed by sub- 
stituting the differential operators dfda^, 
d/dai, d/da^, etc. for the coefficients a^, nax, 
^n{n — i) a-2 , etc, of a binary quantic. 

Eve-jar* 1789. [f. Eve sb. + Jar.] 

= Eve-churr 2. 

Even (z'v’n), sb. [OE. ^fen, efen, cogn. w. 
After.] i. The latter part of the day. 2. 

= Eve 2. ME, Comb, e.-fall, the fall or com- 
mencement of the evening. 

Even (fVn), a. [Com. Teut.; OE. efen, 
efn : — OTeut. ^etno-. ] i. Flat, plane, level ; 
b, horizontal (now only Naut. in phr. (Ozz) an 
even kcct) ME, 2. Of surfaces or lines : Uni- 
form, without inequality ME. 3, Uniform 
throughout (in quality, etc.) 1821, t4. Straight, 
direct -1602, 5 , Level with, fto ME. ; in the 

same plane or fine with; parallel ME. 6, 
Accurately coincident; exactly adjusted ME. 
ty. Exact, precise -1601. 8. Uniform; free 

from variations; equable OE. 9. Equally 
balanced 1579. 10. Of accounts, etc. : ‘ Square’ 
1551. II. Medium ME. 12. Equal, just OE. 
■fiS. On a par, on equal terms -1754. 14. 

Equal in magnitude, number, quantity, etc. 
ME. 15, Divisible integrally by two; opp. to 
odd M'E. 16. Expressible in integers; con- 
taining no fractions 1638. 

I, E. ground Shaks. A fair and e. ridge Tennyson. 

3. Cut close and c. Evelyn. ^ 3. A light e, tint 1821. 

5. And shall lay thee euen with the ground Luke xix, 

44. 7. A ll's Well V, iii. 326. 8. At a steady e. trot 

Johnson, g. The two scales hang e, Bentham. 10. 
E, reckoning makes lasting friends South. Phr. To 
be e. with ; to be quits with ; I will be e. with you for 
this scorn 1655. 14, Three even parts 1660, Phr. 

0 /e. date ; of the same date (in Eng. chiefly legal). 
15. Death, .makes these oddes, all euen Meas.for M, 
111. i, 41. x6. Down to e. money {mod^. 

Even (z’v’n), adv, [OE. efne OTeut. 


o (Ger. K^ln). d (Fr. p<fw), ii (Ger. Mwller). ii (Fr. dwne). v (c«rl). e (e®) (th^re). i {p) I (Fr. fafre). 5 (frr, fora, tfcrth). 
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*eirJ (see prec.). The form £en (fn) is 
post, or n. dial .2 I 

tl. I. Evenly; regularly, uniformly -172S. 
a. In exact agreement -1645, 3* Equally j 

-1577. 4. Directly, straight; due (east, etc.); * 

directly {contrary, etc. ) -1550. ^ 
a. I . . rather shun'^d to go e. wiib what I heard 
Cymb. I. iv. 47. 

IL As an intensive or emphatic p'lrticle. i. 
Exactly, precisely. Just : a. of manner OE; b. 
of time ME.; fc. of place -1573. a. Quite, 
fully (now only arch, in Even^ to) OE. 3 - Em- 
phasizing identity (now arch.); aLo formerly 
epexegeticai ; == ' namely ' OE. b. (Chiefly e sn.) 
Before vbs. in sense ‘just’, ‘ nothing else but'; 
also * forsooth ' (L. scihcst). Now arch, and 
dial. 1553. 4. Introducing an extreme caae of 

something more general implied (=F. memt). 
(The prevailing use; not found exc, in Eng.) 
3 ^ 577 - 

I. E. thus. -the warlike cod embraced me Shaks. 
Let your love e. with my life decay Shaks. 3. E. 
she I meane "Two Gent, ii. i. 49. b. I e'en let him 
out Dk Foe. 4. Make sacred euen his stjurrop Titnon 
L i. 82. E. on that memorable occasion, his stay did 
not exceed two months Gibbon. 

Even- (in early combs, repr. OTeut. stem 
*cino-; in later use combining directly as ad/. 
or adv.). 

X. Chiefly in parasynthetic derivs., as c.-hoftded, 
-Umpered., etc, fa- Prefixed to sbs. in sense ‘fellow-’, 
L. Cl?*, as in e.-servani, etc. 3. In senses of the adv. 
fa. = ‘Equally*, ‘similarly , as^ in c.-clady -hig^h, 
-mighty t etc. b. = ‘ Evenly as in e.-spitn^ etc, fc. 
With quasi-prep, sense, in e.-deed adv.^ indeed, d. 
Straight, directly; see Evendown. 

Even (F*v’n), v. [OE efnatt, f. efer? Even.] 
I. trans. To level; to make even, level, smooth, 
or fstraight ME. fa. To level /d, with -163a. 
f 3. To make (a balance) even -1718. t4. To 

make (accounts, etc.) even -1856. 5. To fmake, 
treat, or represent as equal. Const, io^ with. 
Also ahsol. Now chiefly Sc. ME, 6. To liken, 
compare. Now dial. OE. 7. inir. To be equal, 
comparable, or fin a line with ME. 8. irans. 
To equal [rari) 1583; fto act up to Cymb. in. 
iv. 1S4. 

X. And e. the erthe above !^IE. E. your Ranks 
16S8. 8, A daughter who eveneth thee in beauty 
Burton. 

fE-ven-Cbtri’Stian. OE. [See Even-.] 
A fellow-Christian -1602. 

E*vendown. north. (Often hyphened, or 
as two wds.) ME. [f. E\ien adv, (sense 1 . 4) 
•f* Down advl\ 

A. adv. fi. Straight down, a, dial. Down- 
right; quite 1869. ‘ 

B. adj. I. Coming straight down, as rain 
1801. a. Downright; straightforward 1786. 
fEve*iie, V. 1654, [ad. L, evenire.'\ inir. 
To happen ^1702. 

Evener ( 7 Vnoi). ME. [f. Even v."] One 
who or that which makes even. b. An apparatus 
for equalizing the draught upon two or three 
horses working abreast. 
tE*venliead, cvenhood. ME. [OE. 
hdd, f. efen Even a.-\-hdd rank; see -head, 
-HOOD.] I. Equality; equal dignity or rank 
-1483. Also concr. one who or that which is 
equal -1570. a. Impartiality; well-balanced 
state (of mind) -1496. 

Evening (t’vnig), sh^ [OE. ssfnung, f. 
ifnian to grow towards evening, f. Pbfen Even 
jff.] f I. The coming on of even; the time about 
sunset -ME. a. The close of the day; usu., 
the time from about sunset to bedtime ME. 
Also iransf. sjidjig. 3. An evening spent in 
a particular way. Cf. F. soirie. 1870, 4. aiirib., 
as in evtning~^n, etc. 1535. 

^ 1. I shall fall Like a bright exhalation in the Euen* 
ing Hen. VIII^ iii. iL 226. Jig, The sad e. of a 
stormy life Pote, 3. Occasional ‘ evenings out' 1870. 

Comb. : e. dress ; e. flower, a genus of plants 
{Hesperanthaf N.O. Jridacese) with flowers which 
expand in the e.j e. primrose; see Primrose; 
e.-star, (with def. art.) Venus, (with indef. art.) Venus, 
Jupiter, or Mercury, alsoy^. ; e.*tide — Eventide. 

fE*vening, sh.'i ME. [f. Even ».] i. 
The action of making even, level, or smooth, 
or ?of comparing -1670. a. Equality ME. 
fE'venlong. ME. [£ Even- + Long at.] 

A. adj. Oblong -1565. 

B. adv. Straight along; in an oblong form. 
Only in ME, 


Evenly (;*v*nli,, a. Now Sc, only. [OE. 
tftnhc. i. efen. Even a. + ~hc, -LY K] fu Equal 
-1513. 2. Even; equitable; level ME.^ 

Evenly i^i'*v’nli), culv, ;^OE. efcnUce\ see 
-LV j In an even manner or degree ; smoothly ; 
fdirectiy; f exactly; uniformly; with equani- 
mity ; without inchnation to either side ; 
equally. 

Evenness (f-ven,ne3). [OE. efenniss ; see 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being even; 
smoothness, levelness; uniformity; equability; 
tequipoise {hi. and Jig .) ; eqmtableness ; 
tequ^ity. 

To carry a full cup with evennesse 1646. E. of 
Voice and Delivery Steele. Thee. . in a beauuful 
set of teeth 1878. 

f Even-old. [OE. efmcald ; see Even- and 
Old.] 

A. adj. Of the same age. 

B. sb. One who is of the same age. -1483. 
Evensong (r-vn’s^iq). OE. [f. Even sb. + 

Song.] i. Eccl. Before the Reformation, the 
service (also called vespers) celebrated towards 
sunset. Later, the ‘ Evening Prayer ’ of the 
Church of England, including vespers and com- 
pline. b. The time of evensong {arch.) ME. 
2. ge7i. A song sung m the evening ME. 

1. b. Let hir fast till euensong 1486, *. Thee, 

chauntress, oft the woods among I woo, to hear thy 
even-song Milt. 

t^^ven-star. [OE. kfensteorraI\ Evening- 
star -1552. 

Event (rvemt), sh. 1573. [a. OF. cevent., 
ad. L. eventuSi f. evenire to come out.] i. The 
occurrence of. Now chiefly in phr. / n the event 
of. 1602. 3. An incident, occurrence; esp. (in 

mod. use) an occurrence of some importance 
1588. b. In the doctrine of chances : Any one 
of the possible (mutually exclusive) occurrences, 
one of which must happen under stated con- 
ditions, and the relative probability of \yhich 
may be calculated 1838. c. One of the items 
in a programme of sports 1855, 3» The out- 

come, issue, of a course of proceedings; that 
which results from the operation of a cause; a 
consequence 1573. i*4* What becomes of (a 

person or thing) ; fate -1674. 

a. Coming events cast their shadows before Camp- 
BELL. phr. see Course. Qxiiie 

an e, (colloq.). 3* Causes best friended haue the best 
euent Heywood. The e. of his enterprise was doubt- 
ful Macaulay. 4. There is one c. to the righteous 
and to the wicked Eccl. ix. 2. 
fEvent, 1590. [f* L. eveni-y evenire.'] 

intr. To come to pass -1650. 
fEve^nt, e/.2 1559. [ad. F. Hjenier^ f. es- 
: — L. ex-¥vent.'^ a. To expose to the air; 

hence, to cool, b. intr. for reft. To find a vent. 
-1606. 

fEve*aterate, v. [irreg. f. L. venter; 
cf, F. Ivenirer.] iratts. To open the bowels 
of ; to disembowel. Sir T. Browne. 
Eventful (iVemtful), a. 1600. [see -FUL.] 
I. Full of striking events. a. Fraught with 
important issues 1773. 3. Eventual. Bentham. 

I. This strange euentfull hlstorie Shaks. a. Tha- 
laba .. waited calmly for the c. day Southey. 

Eventide (?*v’nt3id). arch. [OE ^fendld, 
f. xfen Even si. •{‘iid time, Tide.] The time 
of evening; evening. Also fig. 
fEvcntilate, v. 1623. [f. L. eventilat-, 

eventilare to fan ; see Ventilate. ] i . 'To ex- 
pose to the wind or air; to fan; to winnow 
^1684. To discuss; to Ventilate 

-1669. 

a. Copiously.-elsewhereeventilated 1669. Hence 
tEventila'tion. 

Eventless (i'vemtles), a. 1815. [See -less; 
cf. eventful?^ Without (noteworthy) events. 
Eventration (Jventr^i-Jon). 1836. [a. F. 
dventration, f. iventrer, f. i^rventre 7 \ i. The 
action of opening the belly (of an animal) 1875. 
a. a. The condition of a foetus in which the 
abdominal viscera are extruded i860, b. ‘ The 
condition of a large ventral hernia ’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex,), c. The escape of a large amount of in- 
testines from an abdominal wound 1847. 
Eventual (iVe*nti«al), a. 1612. [ad. F. 
Ivenivel^ f. E eventus ; see Event.] ti« Of 
or pertaining to events; of the nature of an 
event -1684. ta. That happens to exist -1794* 


3. That will arise or take effect in a certain con- 
tingency 1683, 4. Ultimately resulting 1823. 

3. Nothing is provided for it, but an e. surplus to be 
divided with one class of the private demands Burke. 

4, An e. denial of God’s omnipotence Faber. 

Eventuality (xve ntu/ise-liii). 1828. [f. 

prec. +-ITY.] 1. A possible event; a contin- 
gency 1852. 2. Phrenol. The_ faculty of ob- 

serving the order of succession in events ; the 
‘ organ ' of this faculty 1828. 

Eventually (i'vemtiwali), adv. 1660. [f. 

as prec. -h -LY ^.] i. In a certain event 1830 ; 
tconditionall)r -1785. 2. fin result -1729 ; in 

the event, ultimately 1680. 

a. Other vices e. do mischief : this alone aims at it 
as an end Butler. 

Eventuate v. First used in 

U.S. 1789. [f. lu. eve 7 z tvs + - ate; cf. actuate?^ 

I. intr. To have a (specified) event or issue; to 
turn out; to result in, 2. To be the issue 1834. 
3. irans. To bring to the issue 1837. 

I. Discussions which eventuated in Acts of Parlia- 
ment Smiles. Hence Evemtua*tion, the action of 
eventuating; realization; issue. 

fE'ver, sb. [OE. eofor OTeut. *eburo-z, 
allied to OSlav. veprl, L. aper.] A wild boar 
-ME. Comb. E,-fem; a. Polypodium vulgare; 
b. Osmu 7 ida regalis. 

Ever (e*vsj), adv. [OE. sefre. ?Conn. 
with OE. d. Ay.] 

1 . Always, at all times; in all cases. ^ i. 
Throughout ail time, all past or future time, 
one’s life, etc. ; perpetually {arch.), b. With 
limiting adv., prep., or conj., as in ever after 
{-ward), before, since ME. 2. = ALWAYS i, 
arch, and n. dial. OE. So in Ever and again, 
ever and a 7 ion (see Again, Anon). 3* Con- 
stantly; with perpetual recurrence {arch.) OE. 
So with comparatives, esp. before ihe-^the. 4. 
quasi-j^. use of i, in phr. For ever, for ever and 
ay (arch.) ME. 

X. He liveth and reigneth e. one God Bk. Com. 
Prayer, i. b. The Coffee-houses have e. since been 
my chief Places of Resort Addison. 2. The Prelate 
of the Garter.. is e. the Bishop of Windiester R. 
Holme. And e. and anon some falling shaft Proves 
his divinity Bvron. 3. Pedants.. will e. be carping 
Steele. 4. It was the fate of Charles, for e. to aim 
at projects which were . . impracticable Goldsm, 
j IL At any time; whence : In any case, in 
any degree. 1. At any time OE. 2. On any 
supposition, at all OE. a. In Ever, e'er a{n 
(vulgar) OE. b. In comparative and relative 
clauses, introduced by as, than, by a super- 
lative with that, or by all, the only, etc. 1523. 

I c. For emphasis with the conjs. as soon as, 
before, ere, or {= ere) ME, d. After interrog. 
pronouns, advs., etc. {how, who, what, where, 
why) 1595. 3. In any degree, a. In Ever the^ 

with comparatives (<r<7//<?7,); — * at all*, ‘any’ 
1622. b. In Ever so = ‘in any conceivable 
degree ’ 1690; * vastly ’ 1858. 

I. The first time that e. I remember to have heard 
the.. singing men in surplices in my life Pepys. a* a, 
A Man of my Turn enjoys a Holiday with as high a 
Relish as e’er a Prentice-Boy. .within the Bills of 
Mortality 1746. b. As lowd as e’re thou canst, cry 
I Hen. VI, I. iii. 72. 3. a. A Mine undiscovered, 

from which neither the Owner of the Ground or any 
Body else, are e. the Richer Collier. 

Coi 7 ths,'. e.-being a. that always is; -blessed a. 
always blessed; to be always adored; -during a. 
everlasting. 

Everglade (e*v9i,gkid). U.S. 1827. [?f. 
Ever ( = ‘ interminable ’) + Glade.] A marshy 
tract of land mostly under water and covered in 
places with tall grass; chiefly in ^ 4 , as, the 
everglades of Florida. 

Evergreen (ewoigrfm). 1644. [f. Ever 
+ Green.] 

A. adj. I. Always green; also fig. 1796. 3. 

Having green leaves all the year through; opp. 
to deciduous. Also iransf . of the leaves. 1671. 

I. E. valleys 1796. 2. Shade Of laurel ever-greenj 
and branching palm Milt. Sa 77 is. 1735. 

B. sb. An evergreen tree or shrub 1644. Also 
attrib., as in Evergreen Oak, the Holm Oak 
{Quercus Ilex). 

Everlasting (evaila’stig). ME. [f. Ever 
adv. -f Lasting.] 

A, adj. I. Lasting for ever; infinite in future 
(or, contextually, past) duration. "2. Used 
hyperbolically or in relative sense; esp. as im- 
plying weariness or disgust; cf. Eternal 4. 
ME. 3. That will never wear out 1590. 4. Ixi 
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plant-names : a. Retaining shape and colour 
when dried; as in Everlasting Flo-wer^ a name 
given to the Cudweeds and various species of 
Helichrysum, b. Perennial; as in Everlasting 
Pea [Laihyrus laiifolius), 5. quasi-fz^fz;. Very, 
excessively {U.S. slang.) ? iS. . 

I. The Primrose way to th' euerlasting Bonfire 
Macb. It. iii,__22. The mightis God, The euerlasting 
Father Isa. ix. 6. 2. See Cromwell, damn’d to e. 

fame Popk. The e. Dm of IMother-in-law S. Penton*. 
3. E. w’ear ( mod .). 

B, absol. (quasi-j< 5 .) and sb. i. absol. In 
phrases For, to, froin everlasimg ME 2. The 
Everlasting : God, the Eternal M E, 3. sb. a. 
= Durance 1590. b. = Lasting 1822. 4. 

= Everlasting Flower. See A. 4. 1794. 

I. Euen from e. to e. thou art God Ps. xc. 2. 2. 

Haml . I. ii. 131. 3, a. Com . Err . iv. ii. 33. 

Hence Everla’sting-ly ad-v.^ -ness. 

E ver-li'ving, a. 1547. i. That lives or 
will live for ever. Also Jig. 2. quasi- 1601. 
Evermore (evsimoau), adv. Occas. as two 
wds. ME. [Later form oi "^evenno, OE. defre 
fnd; see Ever and Mo.J Emphatic for Ever. 

1. For aU future time. Obs. exc. arch. 2. Always, 
at all times, constantly ME. 3. With negatives 
expressed or implied : a. At any future time 
1600. b. Ever again, any longer 1832. 

I. Lord, euermore giue vs this bread John vi, 34. 
a. The minde of man desireth euermore to know the 
truth Hooker. 

fEveTse, tj. ME. [f. L. evers- ppl. stem; 
see Evert.] = Evert -1661. 

Eversible (i'vsusib’l), a. 1877. [f. as 

prec. -h-iBLE; see Evert.] Capable of being 
everted or turned inside out. 

Eversion (/voujan). 1470. [a. OF., ad. 

L. eversionem; see Evert.] fi- The action of 
overthrowing; the condition of being over- 
thrown; an overthrow, hi. 2.-nd Jig. -1820. 2. 
Faih, and Phys. The action of everting or 
turning (an organ or structure) inside out; the 
condition of being everted; as, eversion of the 
eyelids = Ectropion 1751. 

Eversive (rv 5 usiv), a, 1717. [f. L. 

evers- ppl. stem 4- -i VE ; see Evert. ] Tending 
to eversion or overthrow. Const, of. 

A maxim e. . .of all justice and morality Geddes. 

Evert (/vout), v. 1533. [ad. L. evertere 
to overturn.] fi. trans. To turn upside down. 
lit, and fg. -1693 t2. To overthrow -1599. 

Also fig. t3. To turn aside -1650. 4. To turn 
inside out or outwards 1804. 

I. The very thought Everts my soul with passion 
B^ons. 4. To e. the eyelid Harlan. 

Evertebral (fvoMtrbrM), a, 1878. [See 
E- prep and Vertebral.] Anat. Not ver- 
tebral. 

The anterior, or e. portion [of the cranium] Bell. 

Evertebrate (zva-it/br/t) , a, and sb, 1883. 

[ See E- pref.^ and Vertebrate. ] Zool, — In- 
vertebrate. 

Evertebrate (zV 5 *iti'br«?it), 1880, [f. as 
prec. -f* L. vertebra + ate s.] To deprive of the 
backbone. 

Every (e*v9ri, evM),«. {oyxs.^i-Jron.'). [OE. 
defre dele, ^defreylc', see Ever adv. and Each. 

I. As adj used atirib. i. Each of a group; 

all taken one by one. Occas. with vb. in pi. 
ta. With plural sb. i All severally -1671. 3. 

= *A 11 possible' (mod.). ss=Any; in 

sentences expressing possibility -1760. 

In my euerie action to be guided by others ex- 
eriences Cymb. 1. iv. 49. Euery the least remem- 
rance 1620, Phr. Every now and then, every once 
in a while [corruption of ever, etc.) : from time to 
time. 2. Temp. v. i. 249 3. I feel e. respect for 

him (modi). 

II. absol. (quasi-;>r£7/z.). ti* Everybody -1502. 

2. Each, or every one, of (several). Formerly 
often with vb. in^/, Obs. exc. Law. ME. ts- 
= Each -1485. 

X. E. hath of God a propre gift Chaucer, a. To all 
and e. the children and child of the said intended 
marriage Bentham. 

Comb. X. Every one. fa. adj. = sense I. i. 
1548. b. adJ. absol. (e'vri w»‘n). Distributing a sb. 
or pron. going before; or followed by of. Often 
(erron.) w. pi. vb. Occas, =* Each (of two). ME. c. 
pron. (e*v*n,wwn). Everybody; occas. written as one 
word. The pron. referring to every one is often (? un- 
avoidably) jfJ/. ME. *11 *• The form, ever each (oxi^. 
etiereche, every ch) was corrupted into every each, and 
has occas. been used arch, by recent writers. 

Everybody (e*v3ri-, e*v’ri, bpdi, -b^di) ,pron. 


^530. Every - r Body (= Formerly 
as two wds. j Every person. Occas. (incor- 
rectly) with pi. vb. or pren. 

Everyday (e*v9rir,e-vri,d^:,e vri,d^i*)- 
J. Every + Day.] 

A. sb. Each day in succession ; dial, a week- 
day, as opp. to Sunday. 

B. atlrzb. i. Daily 1647, 2. Worn on ordi- 

nary days, as opp. to Sundays or high-days 
1632. 3. To be met with every day; common 

1763. 

X. Of e. occurrence i 33 o 2. In his eveiy’’-day gar- 
ments Dickens. 3, This was no every-day writer 
Johnson. 

tE-verydeal. ME. [f. Every + Deal.] 
1, as sb. Every part, the whole; also, subjoined 
to a sb. or sb pron. for emphasis : Every whit 
2. as adv. Entirely, wholly -1714. 
Every one : see Every. 

Everything (ewsri-, e*vri|})iq), pron. ME. 
[f. Every (sensei. i)*f Thing.] i. = a neut. 
absol. use of the adj. A current substitute for 
all (absol.), all things. Formerly as two wds. 
b. as pred. Of supreme importance, colloq. 2. 
sb, rare in sing.; in pi. (Joe,) Things of every 
kind 1797. 

z. Patent everythings going of themselves every- 
where Ruskin. 

Everyway e'vYiiwei), adv, 1570. 

Cf. Alway, Anyway. Occas. as two wds.] 
n every way, manner, or direction; in every 
respect. 

You wrong me every way: you wrong me Brutus 
Jul. C. IV. iii. 55. 

Everywhen (e-vsrii-, e'v’ri|hwen), adv. 
1843. Jf* Every 4* When; after everywhere.] 
At all times, always. 

Everywliere (ewori,-, e‘v*ri|hweaj), adv. 
[repr. i. ME. Ever-ywkere (OE. ^ehwder) any- 
where, everywhere. 2. Every-where, f. Every 
(ME. everille) Formerly often as 
two wds. ] I. In every place; in every part. 
+2. quasi-^^f/. All-pervading 1674. Hence 
Everywhereness, omnipresence. 
Everywhither (e'vsrir, e'vTijhwitisj), 
adv, ME. [f. Every 4 - Whither.] In every 
direction. 

Eves(e, obs. f. Eaves. 

E*ve-star. Obs, txc, poet, ME. [f. Evej^.i 
4 - Star.] = Evening star. 

Evet(e, evett, obs. if. Eft sb. 
fEvihrate, v. rare, 1583. [f. L. evibrat- 
ppl, stem; see Vibrate.] To vibrate, irans, 
and intr. Hence fEvibra’tion. 

Evict (zVi*kt), V. 1503. [f. L. evicts, ppl. 

stem of evincere, f. e- 4 - vincere to conquer. See 
Evince.] i. Law, To recover by a judicial 
process, or in virtue of a superior title. 9. To 
expel by legal process; in recent use, to eject 
(a tenant) from his holding. Also transf. 1536. 

To conquer; to overcome -1667. *1*4. 

To extort by force -1648. ts. To confute, re- 
fute; to convict or convince of '-1.660. t6. To 
prove -1722; to settle by argpiment ~i66o. 

I. If land is evicted, befoie the time of payment of 
rent on a lease [etc.] Tomlins. a. Two of the prin- 
cipal tenants., were evicted 1889. Hence Evi'eted 
ppl, a. spec, (a farm) from which the tenant has been 
evicted. Evi’ctor, also -er, one who evicts. 
Eviction (fvi'lcjbn). 1583. [ad. L. evic- 
iionem, f. evincere; see Evict, Evince.] i. 
Law. The action of recovering lands or property 
by legal process, 2. The action of evicting or 
dispossessing a person of property, etc. Also 
atirib. 1626. The action of conquering 

-1611; of confuting -1703: of eliciting or estab- 
lishing by argument -1776. 

3. Upon E. I shall freely yield 170^. The sole and 
ultimate end of logic is the e, of truth 1776. 

Evidence (ewidens), sh, ME. [a. F. Evi- 
dence, ad. L. evidentia, f, evidentem; see Evi- 
dent.] I. The quality or condition of being 
evident; evidentness 1665. tn. Manifestation | 
-1611. 3. That which makes evident; an indi- 
cation, mark, trace ME. t4. Example. Only 
in ME. 5. Ground for belief; that which tends 
to prove or disprove any conclusion ME. 6. 
Law. Information that is given in a legal investi- 
gation, to establish the factor point in question. 
Also, An evidence ^ a piece of evidence. 1503. 
b. Statements or proofs admissible as testimony 
in a court of law 1817. 7. One who, or that 


which furnishes proof; a witness; title-deeds. 
Obs. exc. Hist, and Law. !vIE. 

X. 'PJt. Ine.l'z.htxy .enividence\ \ actually present; 
conspicuous; The sister, was in e. (w/iid',). 3. The 

evidences of ancient glacier action TtiNdall- $. Phr, 
External, Internal, II oral. Probable E. (see these 
adjs.). 6 . Phr. To call in e. : to call as a witness. 
Circumstantial, Parole, Presumptive, Primb facie. 
Verbal, etc- E. fsee these adjs.). 7. Phr. I'o turn 
King's (Queen's, State's) e.i to appear as a witness 
for the prosecution against one’s accomplices in a 
crime. \ar. tE'vidency (in senses i, 3). 

Evidence i^ewidens), v. 1610, [f. prec. sb.] 
I, trails. To attest; bear witness to 1619. t2. 

To make evident, demonstrate, prove -1807. 

3. Law. fa. To give evidence against -1695. 

■fb. To relate as a witness -1812. c. intr. To 
give evidence 1656. 4. To manifest 1610. 

X. I invoke Heav'n, earth, and men to e. my truth 
X721. 3. c. Her maid, .will e. against her Luttrell. 

4. E.xpressions evidencing an intention 1876. Hence 
tE*videnceable a. that may be evidenced or proved, 
tE'videncer, a witness. 

Evident (ewiclent). ME. [ad.'L. evidentem, 
f. e- out -Evidentem, videre,] 

K, adj, I, fa. Conspicuous. b. Obvious to 
the sight. 2. Clear to the understanding or the 
judgement; obvious, plain ME. ts. Indubi- 
table, certain, conclusive -1653. 

r. E, marks of small-pox 1806. 2. Why, this is e, 

to any formall capacitie Ttvel, H, ir. v. 128. 

B. sb. Something that serves as evidence; 
spec, in Sc. Law; usu. in pi. title-deeds ME. 
Hence E*vident-ly adv., -ness. 

Evidential (evide*njal), a. 1610. [f. L. 
evidentia 4 --AL. J i. Of, pertaining to, or based 
I upon evidence; relying on evidence; ^rjr/.theEvi- 
I dences of Christianity 1654. 2. Furnishing evi- 
! dence; ofthenatureof evidence 1641. t3. Resting 
on documentary evidence. W. Folkingham. 

’ 1. Phr. E. method, school, system. Hence Evi- 
dentially adv. So Evidentiary a. (in senses r, 2). 
tEvigila'tion. 1720. [ad. late L. evigila- 
tzonem,] Awakening. 

Evil (Pvil). [ME. uvel (u), OE. yfd 
OTeut. *ti1>ilo-z; ?conn. w. root of up, over.] 

A. adj. The antithesis of GOOD. Now little 
used, exc. in literary English. 

I. Bad in a positive sense. i. Morally de- 
praved. Also absol. Obs. as applied to persons. 
OE. 2. Doing or tending to do harm. Of an 
I omen, etc. ; Boding ill. ME. 3. Combining 
! senses i and 2. OE. 4. Causing discomfort, 
pain, or trouble OE. ; thard, difficult -1551, 

5. tUnfortunate, miserable -1614; unlucky, 
disastrous ME. 

X. Ivel men ME, The imagination of mans heart 
is euil from his youth Gen. viii. 21, a. Evyl ensaurople 
WycLiF. Euill counsel 1584. The Owle shriek'd at 
thy birth, an euill signe Shaks. 3- Much evil- will. . 
shall ha;)pen un to you Coverdale. Phr. The E. One : 
the Devil ; Deliver us from the e. one R. V. Matt, vi, 
13. A house of e. repute (modh- 4- Of an evill 
savour Lvte. 5. In euill case Ex. v. 19, plight 
Raleigh. To anticipate the e. day (w<7<£). Phr. Evil 
eye. a. A look of ill will. b. A malicious or envious 
look, popularly supposed to inflict material harm; 
also, the supposed faculty of injuring by a look. 

H. Bad in a privative sense : Not good. fi. 
Unsound, corrupt; diseased; im wholesome 
-1611. t9. Inferior -1799. 

X. The horse had an euill foote 1591. An euill 
Diet Shaks. The water whereof was so evill Hak- 
luyt. 2. Appoint when you come to take an e. 
dinner with me Grindal. K workmanship 1799. 

B. sb. The adj. used absol. 

I, That which is the reverse of good, physically 

or morally; whatever is censurable, painful, 
disastrous, or undesirable OE. 2. The evil 
portion or element of anything OE. 3- Any 
particular thing that causes harm or mischief, 
physical or moral ME. t4. A wrong-doing, 
sin, crime. Usu. pi. --1614. tfl- A calamity, 
disaster, misfortune -1791. t®* A disease, 

malady -1725. 

I. All partial E., universal Good Pope. E. haunts 
The birth, the bridal Tennyson, The greatest of all 
mysteries — the origin of e. Tait & Stewart. a. I 
pray., that thou shouldest keepe them from the euill 
John iLvxx, 15. 3. There are evils to which the 

calamities of war are blessings Burke. Phr. The 
social e . : prostitution. 4. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 76 (Qo.). 

6. VThe falling e. (— sickness) : epilepsy. King’s 
evil: scrofula. 

Comb., of the adj,, as c.^vttnded, etc. ; of the sb., as 
e.'.doer, etc. 

Hence E*vil-ly adv., -ness. 
fEvil adv. [ME. uvele (il), ivele^ 
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tvelt^ OE. yf&le, f. yfd ; see prec.l In an e\il - 
manner; ill; harmfully; badly -1841. ^ ^ 1 

Phr. To speak e. (OE. be^y/i to speak malldoasly • 
if/; now takrn as a jr3., but in OE. and 31 E an aaz\ ] 
Comb, : e.- liking-, ill-favoured ; -sounding, harsh- j 
sounding ; -sained, lit. * ili-blessed *, t, e. accursed, f 

tJB*vil-fe.*vourM, a, 1530. [f. Evil -f 
Favour.] = Ilu-favoueed -1612. Hence 
tE*vil£ja.*vonredjiess . 

Evince (An-ns), r. 1608. ]nd. L. evinerere; 
see EvicT .1 ti. Mrar. To overcome, subdue 
-1678, tn. To convince -i 6 jo; to confute 
-1672. ‘i'S, To extort by p.rgument or per- 
suasive motives -1658. t4. To pro\e by argu- 

ment or evidence. Also. rdr€lj\ To vindicate. 
Also absoL -1767. 5. To indicate, make evi- 

dent or manifest 1621, 

X. Error by his own arms is best evinc’t Milt.P. R. 
IV. 255. 4. The Accuser compiaines, the Witnesse 

evinceth, the Judge sentences Bp. Halu S- His 
answers .. evinced both visdom and integrity C. 
Bronte. . .... 

Hence tEvimeement, the action of evincing j 
proof. E-vi'ncible also f-eable, demonstrable ; 
fconvincing. Evimcibly adv. Evincive eu in- 
dicatxve. 

Evirate (rvir^it), evir^it], 2^. 1621. [f. L. 
evirat- ppl. stem of erjirare to castrate, i. e-r 
t x>,] To deprive of virility or manhood. Hence 
tE*virate ppL a. castrated, emasculated. Evi- 
ra’tion, emasculation. 

(jEviratO («!!vira*t^). Pl.-ti. 1796. [It.; see 
prec.] = Castrato. 

f Evi-rtuate, 27. 1640. [f. F. if') iveriuer^ 

f. i- (for iffr-) : — L. ex~ -r veriu 4- -ATE 2.] i. inir. 
To put forth virtue, exert influence; also reji. 
-1675. a. irans. To deprive of virtue, strength, 
or power -1644. 

Eviscerate (i'vi'sereit), v. 1607. [f. L. 
eviscerat-t eviscerare, f. Hr viscera VISCERA. ] 
irans* To take out the entrails of; to disem- 
bowel; to gut. Also absoi* 1623. Also iransf 
and Jig, 

A Paper-Warehouse eviscerated by axe and fire. 
Carlyle. Hence Eviscera'tioru 
Evitable (e*vitab’i), a, 1502. [ad. L. 
evitabilis’, see Evite v,'] Avoidable. {Now 
chiefly -with neg. contexts.) 
fE'Vitate, v, 1588. [f. L. evitat-^ eviiare; 
see Evite t/.] = Evite v, -1603. Hence 
Evita-tion, avoidance, shirking. 

E*vite, sd* [f. Eve + -ite. Cf. Adamite.] 
A name for a woman wearing little clothing. 
Addison. 

Evite (/voi’t), v, arch. 1503. [ad. F. 
iviUr, ad. L. evUare.l To avoid, shun. (Now 
mostly Sc.) 

fEviteTnal, a. Also .^vitemal, 1596. 
[f. L. seviiernus (whence xternus) 4 - -al.] 
=s Eternal; everlasting -1652. Hence fEvi- 
tcTnally adv. So Evite*mity, eternity, ever- 
lastingness. 

Evittate (zivi*t<ft), a. i86d. [f. E- prefJ^ 

4-VITTA4— ATE2.] BoL Without vittse or oil- 
canals. 

Evocable (e-vd^kab’l), v, [a. F. Jvocable; 
see Evoke.] That may be called forth. 
Evocate (e*vdfk<jit), v. 1639. U* 
ppl. stem; see Evoke.] ti- irans. To call 
forth -1665. a. To call up from the dead, 
from past times 1675. Hence Evo'cative a. 
tending to draw forth. E’vocator, one who 
evocates. Evo'catory a, having the function 
of evoking. 

Evocauon (evok^ijbn). 1612. [ad. L. evo- 
caiionem; see Evoke.] ti* A calling out or 
forth; ap, of spirits -1656. *fa» Avocation 
-1810. 3. The calling out of a cause from a 

lower to a higher court 1644. t4. Gram. A 

* reduction of the third person either to the first 
or second ’ -1696. 

IjEvoe, interj. {slj) Also evobe. 1586. [a. 
Lw, a. Gr. cuoT.] The Bacchanalian cry 

* Evoe ! * 

Evoke (iVda'k), V, 1623, [ad. F. hoquer^ 
ad. L, evocare^ f. e-^vocare to call.] 1. irans. 
To call forth; esp. to summon up (spirits, etc.) 
by the use of magic. Also iransf. and Jig. a. 
To summon (a cause) from a lower to a higher 
tribunal 1752. 

I, To e. the Queen of the Fairies Warton. iransf. 


etc. To e. sleeping energies Emerson, a smile Max i 
Mlller. a. Autnority to e. causes to Rome Hussey. 
jEwolate, v. rare. [f. L. evoiat-., evolare.^ 
To fly forth or aw-ay, Tomlinson- Hence ; 
tEvola’riom 

Evolute (f'vdAiet), V. ong. C.S. 186S. 
'Back-formation from Evolution.] i. 

To develop by evolution. 2. irans. To evolve, 
develop {journalese) 1896. 

Evolute (e*v<^lizzt). 1730, [yA.'L. evohiius 
pa. pple. ; see Evolve.] A. adj. a. Evolute 
curve = B. i. b. Bot. Fully developed 1835. 

B. sb. I. Math. A curve which is the locus 
of the centres of curvature of another curve (its 
involute) , or the envelope of all its normals. (So 
called because the end of a stretched thread 
unwound from the evolute will trace the invo- 
lute.) 1730. a. The development of a cone or 
cylinder. Smeaton, 

Evolutility (zv^7li«ti*liti). 1884. [f. L. 
evolui-^ ppl. stem of evolvere ; cf. coniracizliiy.] 
Biol. Capability of manifesting change as a re- 
sult of the nutritive processes. 

Evolution (evolizz-Jsn, fv61iz7*j9n). 1622. 

[ad. L. evolutionem^ f« evolvere] see Evolve.] 
L I. The process of evolving, unrolling, 
opening out, or disengaging from an envelope. 
Also co7icr, ‘the series of things unfolded or 
unrolled ’ (J.). Alsofg. 1647. 2. Math. a. 

Geom. The unfolding of a curve, so that from 
it is produced an involute 1700. b. Arith.&nd 
Alg. The extraction of any root from any given 
power; the reverse of involution 1706. 3. Biol. 

а. Of animal and vegetable organisms or their 

parts : The process of developing from a rudi- 
mentary to a complete state 1670. b. The 
hypothesis that the embryo or germ is a de- 
velopment of a pre-existing form, which con- 
tains the rudiments of all the parts of the 
future organism, (Now better called^ ‘ the 
theory of Preformation ’.) 1831. c. The origina- 
tion of species conceived as a process of de- 
velopment from earlier forms, and not as due to 
‘ special creation *. Often in phrases Doctrine, 
Theory of Evolution. 1832. 4. Development 

or growth as of a living organism {e.g. of a 
polity, science, language, etc.). Also ‘growing’ 
as opp. to ‘ being made *, 1807. 5. The forma- 
tion of the heavenly bodies by the concentra- 
tion and consolidation of cosmic matter 1850. 

б. In recent speculation used in a more 
general sense, of which 3 a, 3 c, 4, 5 are 
regarded as special applications 1862. 

I. The e. of the child 1800, the larva 1817, of light 
and heat Lyell, of an argument 1870. 3. a. The. .e. 
of this part of the brain 1805. c. The e. of one species 
out of another 1863. 4. The tardy e. of the British 

constitution 1807. 6. E. is an integration of matter 

and concomitant dissipation of motion ; during which 
the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity; 
and during which the retained motion undergoes a 
parallel transformation H. Spencer. 

n. MiL and Naui. The opening out of a 
body of troops or squadron of ships; hence 
gen. any tactical movement or change of posi- 
tion 1622. Also iransf. and Jig. 

Hence Evolu’tional a. of, pertaining to, or 
produced by e. Evolutionary a. of, pertain- 
ing to, or in accordance with e. ; evolutional. 
Evolu’tionism, the theory of e. or development, 
Evolu’tionist, an adherent of evolutionism ; 
also aitrib. E*volationi’stic a, tending to 
support the doctrine of e. ; tending to pro- 
duce e. - ~ - 

Evolutive (ewolizztiv), a. 1874. [f, L. 
evolut’- ppl. stem; see Evolve.] Pertaining, 
tending to, or promoting evolution. 

Evolve (rvp'lv), V. 1641. [ad, L. evolvere 
to roll out,f. e'\-volverej\ i. irans. To unfold, 
unroll; to open out, expand. Usu.yf^. a. To 
disengage from wrappings; to disentangle 1664. 

3. To give off, emit, as vapours 1800. 4. To 

bring out (what exists implicitly or potentially) 
1831. 5. To give rise to 1851. 6. To produce 
or modify by evolution (see Evolution 3-6). 
Also inir. for refi. 1799. 

X. To e. the powers of the iiund 1839. a. Time.. 
Evolves their secrets, and their guilt proclaims 1744. 

4. The new diseases that human life Evolves in its 
progress Longf. 6 . Societies are evolved in struc- 
ture and function as in growth H. Spencer. 

Hence Evo'lvable a., also -ible, that may be 
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evolved. EvoTvement, evolution. EvoTvent a. 
that evolves; sb, the involute of a curve. Evo'lver. 

, EvO’lvxiliis. 1847. [£. L. evolvere. Cf. 

Convolvulus.] Bot. A genus of the N.O. 
Convolvulacex, containing about 60 species. 
fEvo^mit, V. ME. [f. L. evomit-, evo- 
mere; see Vomit.] irans. To vomit, eject. 
Also iransf. and fg. -1714. Hence fEvomi*- 
tion, the action of vomiting forth. 

Evtdgate (zv27-lg^it), v. ? Ohs. 1563. [f. 

L. evulgaU, evulgare, f. e-\-vulgus?^ To make 
publicly known; to publish. Hence Evulga*- 
tion, publishing, publication. So fEvu’lge v. 

Eviisioil (i'vz7*lj3n). 1611. [ad. L. evul- 

sionem.} The action of pulling out by force. 
jEwiva (ev|vf‘va). 1887. [It., f. <? (:— L. 

et) intensive 4- viva (: — L. vivat),] The cry 
‘ Long live (the king) ’ ; hence, a shout of 
applause. 
jEw, obs. f- Yew. 

Ewe (yzz), sh. [Com. Teut. and Aryan : 
OE. eowu OTeut. ^ aw 1-2 :—0 Aryan *owi-s] 
cf. L. ovis, Gr, d(/:)fr, Skr. avi.'] A female 
sheep. Also atirib. Comb, e.-neckj a thin 
hollow neck (in a horse). 

Ewe, V. 1579. [f. prec.] fl. To give 
birth to (a lamb) -1660. a. irans. To give a 
‘ ewe-neck ’ look to 1848. 

tEwerL ME. \2L.O¥.ewer{Coigx.eauier) 

; — L. aqnariusJ) = Ewerer -1601, 

Ewer 2 ME. [ad. AF. *ewiere, 

repr. L. typo ^aquaria] cf. prec.] ‘A pitcher 
with a wide spout, used to bring water for 
washing the hands’ (W,), Now, a bedroom 
water-jug. 

Ewerer. 1450. [f. Ewer 1.] A servant 

who supplied guests, etc. at table with water 
to wash their hands. 

Ewery, ewry (yua*ri). 1460. [f. Ewer 4- 
-y®,] The apartment or office for ewers, esp. 
in former times, in the royal household, 
Ewt(e, obs. f. Eft. 

Ex (eks), prep. 1845. [a. L. ex out of 
(arch, also ec). Bef. consonants occas. reduced 
to e,] I. In L, phrases, as Ex animo, Ex 
OFFICIO, Ex parte. Extempore, Ex-voto, 
etc., q.v. 2. Comm. a. In sense ‘out of’ (a 
ship, the warehouse), b. In sense ‘exclusive 
of'; esp, in phr. Ex dividend {ex div., e. d.). 
So ex new {ex n., x. n.), exclusive of the right 
to an allotment of new shares or stock. 
'Ex.-prejdx'fj of L. oiigin. 

I, repr. L. ex-, the prep, ex (see prec.) in com- 
bination. 

a. In L. (and hence in English) the form ex- appears 
before vowels and Aj also before cr, p^ (usually), ytS^i; 
before f it becomes ef^ (in inscriptions ec-) ; before 
other consonants (exc. in exlex) e. _An s following 
the prefix is commonly omitted, exc. in some English 
scientific terms, as exsert (== exert), exsanguineous, 
etc. See also Es-. b. In Engliub, as in Latin, ex- 
in composition signifies ‘ out ‘ forth *, as in exclude, 
exit\ ‘upward ‘as in extol; * thoroughly * as in ex- 
cruciate; ‘to bring into a certain state ’ as in ex- 
asperate; *to remove, expel, or relieve from] as in 
expatriaie, exonerate; ‘to deprive of *as in ex- 
coriate 5 * deprived of ' as in exsangtdneous. _ The 
non-Latin sense ‘destitute of‘, as in exalbujninous, 
is more usually expressed by e- (see 'E-pref.^). 
a. Ex- (with hyphen) prefixed to English 
words. 

Prefixed to titles of office or dignity, to designate 
previous holders of the position. Hence in the sense 
‘former*, ‘sometime’, ‘quondam’, with respect to 
calling, station, character, or the like. 
prefix of Gr. origin. 

The Gr. out of, etymologically = L. ex- (see 
prec.), occurs only bef. vowels, as in exodus, exorcize t 
etc. Bef. consonants it is replaced by €x- (L. ec-). 
Exacerbate (egz-, eksse-sorb^it), v. 1660. 
[f. L. exacerbat-', exacerbare, f. ex- intensive 4- 
acerbus.) To increase the smart or bitterness 
of ; to embitter, aggravate. Also, to irritate, 
provoke. Also inir. for refi. 

To e. the growing moodiness of his temper Poe. 
Exacerbation (egz-, ekssesssiba-Jon). 1582. 
[ad. L. exacerbationem] see prec.] i. The 
action of exacerbating ; the condition of being 
exacerbated; embitterment, irritation, a. In- 
crease in severity (of disease, sufferings, etc.). 
Chiefly Path., a paroxysm (of a fever, etc.); 
also iransf. 1625. var. fExacerbe’scence (in 
sense 2). 


ae (man), a (pass), au (la»d). v (cut). | (Fr. ch^f), Q (Qvei)* oi (/, p (Fr. eau vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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•jpExa cerva*tion. 1730. exacervare,~^ 

The action of heaping up, (Diets.) 
Exadnate, v, 1656. [f. med.L. exacinat-, 
exacinare, f. ex-nraemus grape-stone. J irans. 
To remove kernels from. Hence f E-xacina*- 
tion. (Diets.) 

Exact (egz3S*kt), a. 1533- [ad. L. exactus, 
pa. pple. of exigere\ see Exact v.] 
f I. Consummate, finished, perfect -1727 ; of 
persons, accomplished, refined -1725. 

The hearing is most e. in the hare Lovell. An e. 
philosopher Hakluyt. E. of taste Milt. 

n. I. Admitting of no deviation 1538. 2. 

Accurate in detail, strict 1533. 3. Perfectly 

corresponding, strictly correct, accurate 1645. 
4. Precise; not admitting of vagueness or un- 
certainty 1601. ts. As adv. = Exactly. --1791. 

I, The troops were kept in such e. discipline, that 
[etc.] Jas. Mill, 2. Suche exacte cyrcumspeccion 
More. Writing [maketh] an exacte man Bacon. 
Our most e. Observer Mr. Flamstead Whiston. 3. 
A piece e. to the life Cowley. An e. translation 
Priestley. 4. An e. Minute of the Moon Evelyn. 
Phr. sciences : those which admit of absolute pre- 
cision in their results r esp. the mathematical sciences. 

Exact (egzse’kt), v, 1529. [f. L. exact-, 

exigere, f. ex + agere to drive. Thus lit. * to 
drive or force out ’.] i. To demand and en- 
force the payment of; to extort. 2. To require 
by force or with authority; to insist upon. 
Const, from, of 1564. 3. To call for, demand, 

require. Const, from, of. 1592. t4. intr. To 

practise exactions. Const, on, upon. 5. 
To force out, extract, arch. 1639. 6, Law. 

To call to appear in court 1607. 

I. To e, from Passengers. -arbitrary.. Sums 1703. 
2, To e. an Account of Wealth 1665. To e. Obedience 
from every creature Sherlock. 3- Their gray hairs 

e. of us a particular respect 1683. Hence Exa*cter 
= Exactor. 

Exacting (egzae-ktig), ppl. a. 1583. [f. 

Exact v. J That exacts; esp. that requires too 
great advantages, exertions, or sacrifices. 

Naturally jealous and e. Black. Hence Exa*ct- 
ing-ly adiKy -ness. 

Exaction (egzae*kjsn). ME. [a. F., ad.L. 
cxaciionem; see Exact t;.] i. The action of 
demanding and enforcing payment, perform- 
ance, etc. 2. An illegal or exorbitant demand ; 
extortion 1494. 3. That which is exacted; an 

arbitrary or excessive impost ME. 4. Law. A 
calling to appear in court 1816. 

I. E. of the forfeiture Merch. V. 1. iii. 166, of respect 
1674. a. Tyrannous e. brings on servile concealment 
Burke. 

Exactitude (egzae*ktiti«d). 1734. [a. F., 

f. exact \ see -tude.] The quality of being 
exact; texactness. 

Exactly (egzje*ktli), 1533. [f. Exact 
a."\ ti. In a perfect manner; to perfection; 
completely -1726. 2. In an exact manner; 

accurately; with strict conformity to rule; *just’ 
1658. b. coUoq* expressing agreement 1869. 

X. Arm’d at all points e., Cap a Pe Shaks, a. Let 
it be..e. weighed 1756. E. the man for the post 
Onod.). 

Exactness (egzas*ktnes). 1564. [f. as prec. 
-f--NESS.] fi. Consummate skill; perfection 
of workmanship -1697. fa. Strictness, rigour 
-1747. [3. Minute attention to detail; accuracy, 
precision; f punctuality 1645, 

3. Every writer who aims at e. has to begin with 
definitions Whitney. 

Exactor (egzse'ktai). ME. [a. L., f. exi- 
gere', see Exact v. and -or. 1 i. One who 
exacts ; a tax-collector [arch^ ; fan officer of 
justice “1582; a taskmaster 1563. 2. One who 
makes illegal or extortionate exactions ME. 3* 
One who insists upon (something) as a matter 
of right 1619. 

3. Unmerciful exactors of adulation Johnson, So 
Exa*ctress, a female e. (rare), 
fExa’Cuate, v. 1632. [irreg. f. L. exacuere 
to sharpen.] trans. To make keen or sharp 
-1684, Hence fExacua*tion. 
fExa0*stuate, v. [f. exsestuat-, exmstuare, 
i. ex- + xstuare to boil up.] trans. To overheat. 
Tomlinson. Hence tExsestua’tion, a boiling 
up: fermentation. 

Exaggerate (egzse-d^mit), z'. 1533. [f.L. 

exaggerat-, exaggerare, f. {vHt.) ex- intensive + 
ag- (as ad) to ^gerere to bring.] fi. trans. 
To heap or pile up ; to accumulate -1677. fa. 
To emphasize -1734. 3* To magnify beyond 




the truth. Also absol. 1613. 4. To enlarge 

abnormally 1850. 

water . . exaggerating and raising Islands 
and Continents in other parts Hale. 3. A Friend 
ej^ggera^ a Man's Virtues Addison, 

Hence Exa'ggeratingly adz\ Exaggerative 
a. marked by,or prone to, exaggeration. Exa*ggera- 
uve-ly adz>., -ness. Exa*ggerator, one -who or 
that which exaggerates. Exa ggerato ry a. ex- 
a^erative. 

Exaggerated(egzm*d5er^ited),/^/. a. 1 725. 
'J. prec.] 1. Unduly magnified or inflated. 

2. Abnormally enlarged i860. 

I. Heroes were e. men Buckle. 2. An e. zigzag 
TraDALL, Hence Exa*ggeratedly adv. unduly. 

^ Exaggeration (egz® d^er^^'Jon). 1565. 
[ad. L. exaggerationem\ see Ex.aggerate, 
f I. The action of heaping or piLng up; also 
concr. the result. Hale. fa. The action of 
emphasizing -1745. 3. The action of magni- 

fying unduly in words; an instance of this 1565. 
4. Painting, etc. A heightened representation 
of a subject either in design or colounng ; concr. 
an exaggerated copy 1734- 5. Aggravation 

(of a condition, etc.); also concr. 1661. 

1. Lakes grow by the e. of Sand by the Sea 2677. 

3. Such exaggerations will be reduced to their just 
value Gibbon. 

fExa-gitate, v. 1532. [f. L. exagitat-, 

exagiiare, f. ex- -h agitare to put in motion. 
Agitate.] i. trans. To stir up; to Agitate 
-1732. 2. To harass, worry -1677. 3. To 

attack violently -1685. 4- To discuss -1749. 

Hence tExagita*tion, excitement; discussion. 
Exalbumm ous (eksselbi/7‘minas), tz. 1830. 
[f. Ex- pref^ 4 L. albumen + -OUS.] Boi. 
Having no albumen in the seed, var. Exalbu*- 
minose. 

Exalt (egzgdt), V. ME. [ad. L. exaltare, 
f. ex-+altus; cf. F. exalter.'\ i. irans. To 
raise on high; to lift up, elevate. Now arch. 
in physical sense. 1535, b. iransf. To lift up 
(the voice, etc.) {arch.) 1611. a.fg. a. To raise 
in rank, honour, estimation, power, or wealth 
ME. fb. To elate. Also intr, for reft. -1708, 
c. To extol. Also absol. ME. d. To dignify, 
ennoble 1711. e. To stimulate (powers) 1744. 
t3. Alchemy. To raise (a substance, etc.) to a 
higher * degree ’ ; hence, to refine, mature ; to 
intensify. Also Jig. -1813. 4. To heighten 

(colours) 1842. 5. Asirol. [in pass.) : To be in 
the position of greatest influence 1647. 

t. yul, C. I. ill 8. b. Against whome hast thou 
exalted thy voyce 2 Kings xix. 22. a. a. E. him that 
is low Ezek. xxi, 26. c. My tonge shall.. Dewly 
exalte thy iustice styll 1545. d. I shall not lower but 
e. the Subjects I treat upon Steele. 3. Jig. This is 
Jacobinism sublimed and exalted into most pure., 
essence Burke, Hence Exa’lter. 
fExaltate, pple. ME [ad. L. exaltatus 
pa. pple,] Exalted. -1500. 

Ex^tation (egz§lt^i*j3n). ME [a. F., 
ad. L, exaltationem; see Exalt.] i. The 
action of lifting up or raising on high; the state 
of being lifted up. lit. and pg. a. Asirol. The 
place of a planet in the zodiac in which it was 
supposed to exert its greatest influence. Also 
fg. ME. t3- Alchemy, etc. The action or pro- 
cess of refining or subliming; an instance of 
this “I751. 

I. The E, of this Pope happen'd upon Ascension 
d^ 1670. The . . e. of our best faculties Law. 

Exalted (egzp-lted),///. a. 1594. [f. Exalt 
zi.] I. Raised or set up on high; elevated; 
highly placed. a. Impassioned 1712, 3. 

Intense; sublime, noble 1601. t4. Chem., etc. 

Refined, sublimed, concentrated. Of flavour, 
etc. : Strong. -1796. 

I. The Great King.. from an e, throne beheld the 
misfortunes of his arms Gibbon. 3. E. piety Boyle, 
powers Emerson, Hence Exa*lted-ly adv., -ness. 
fExadtment. 1660. [f. as prec.] Exalta- 
tion -T.6yy. 

Exam (egzse*m). coUoq. 1877. Short for 
Examination. 

Examen (egz^i'men). 1606. [n.'L. examen 
tongue of a balance, fig. examination, for ^ex- \ 
agmen, i, ^exag-, exigere to weigh accurately; 
see Exact v.'] i. Examination ; investigation. 
'Noy/:rare, 1618. ta. A critical disquisition 
-1738. 3, A test, assay -1765. 4, The tongue 
of a balance {rare) 1833. 

3. An E. of Mr. Pope’s Essay, &c, Johnson. 

Exameter, -tron, obs. ff. Hexameter. 


Examinable (egzse*minab’i), a. 1594. [f. 
Examine +-able.] Capable of being ex- 
amined; Jn Law, cognisable. 

Examinant (egzas-minant). 1588. [ad. L. 
examinaniem pr. pple.; see Examine v. and 
-ant.J 

A. sb. I. One who examines ; an examiner 
1620. fa. One who is being examined; a de- 
ponent; also, an examinee -1812. 

tB, adj. That examines. Milt. 

E xaminat e (egzse-min^^). 1471. [ad. L. 

examinatus; see EXAMINE v,'\ 
f A. pple. Examined ~i8i8. 

B. sb. A person who undergoes examination 

Examination (egzasminT^i'Jsn). ME. [a, 
F., ad. L, exam ina Hon em\ see Examine v.] 
ti. A trial, proof, assay. Also fig. ”1552. 2. 

The action of testing or judging by a standard. 
Ci. Self examination, ME. 3. Investigation 
by inspection or experiment 1630. 4. Scrutiny 
^538* 5- The process of testing knowledge or 
ability by questions 1612. 6. Formal interro- 

gation, esp, of a witness, or an accused person 
1555* h. The depositions of the witness or 
accused person 1 533. 

3. Phr. PosUmoriem e., autopsy. 4. Such an 
account now claims our e. 1878. 5. To day. . I went 

through part of my e. for Orders 1783. Phr. Honour, 
Local, Pass, Senate-House Examinations (see these 
words). 6 . The party is brought before the magistrate 
for e. 1861. Phr. E.-in.chiefiha.w), that made by 
the party calling the witness. Cross-, Re-examina- 
tion (see Cross-, Re-). b, Phr. To take the e. of-. 
to interrogate and note down the answers. 

Hence Examina'tional a. of or pertaining to an 
e. or examinations. Examina'tionism, l^Iief in 
examinations as the test of fitness, knowledge, etc. 

Examinator (egza2*min(?it^i). 1621. [a. 
late L.] One who examines; an examiner. 
Mostly Sc. 

E xamin e (egzse*min), v. ME. [ad. F. 
examiner, ad. L, examinare, f. examen; see 
Examen.] +i. To tpr, test, assay. Also fig. 
-1440. 2. To test judicially or critically; to 

try by a standard ME. 3. To investigate by 
inspection or manipulation; to inspect in detail, 
scan, scrutinize ME. 4. To inquire into, in- 
vestigate; to discuss critically ME. 5. To test 
(a person) by questioning (see Examination 5) 
ME. 6. To interrogate formally {esp. a witness, 
an accused person) ME, 7* tnir. fa. To ' see 
to it ' that, etc. (rare) -1712, b. To inquire 
into 1764. 

2. E. me, 0 Lord, and proue me; trymy reines and 
my heart Ps. xxvi. 2.^ 3- Doss examined die books, 
and found the following entry 1776. 4. To e. whether 
things he good or euill Hooker, a theory Rehx a plea 
Morley. 5. I was examined in Hebrew and History 
Ld. Eldon. Hence Exa'minee*, a person under 
examination. Exa*miniiigly adv. searchingly. 
Examiner (egzae'minoj). 1530, [f.prec.] 

1. One who looks into the nature or condition 

of; an investigator 1561. fa. One who inter- 
rogates; one who conducts an official inquiry 
-1686. 3. A person appointed to examine 

pupils, candidates for a degree, etc. 1715. 
Hence Exa*minership. 

Examplar (egza'mpl^), sb. Now rare. 
ME. [a. OF, examplaire, exemplaire late 
L. examplarium, f. exemplum. Now repl. by 
Exemplar.] i. A pattern, model. 2. tA 
copy, transcript, b. An exemplar of a book. 
1475* ta. = Sampler -1583. Hence 1 Ex- 
a'mplary a. exemplary. 

Example (egza*mp’l), sb. ME, [a. OF. 
example, exemple : — L, exemplum, x. exem-, 
eximere to take out : see Exempt, Thus lit. 
‘something taken out, a Sample'.] i. A 
typical instance; a fact, etc. that forms a par- 
ticular case of a principle, rule, state of things, 
or the like; a person or thing that illustrates a 
quality, b. Math. A problem framed to illus- 
trate a rule 1674. c. A specimen (of workman- 
ship). Also, a copy of a (rare) book, etc. 1530. 

2. Logic. — Gr. 7rapa5et7/xa. (See quot.) 1679, 

3. A signal instance of punishment; a person 

whose fate serves as a deterrent; a warning, 
caution ME. 4. A parallel case 1530. 5. A 

precedent, arch, or Obs. 1509. 6. Action or 

conduct that induces imitation ME. 

X. The will is to Science the first e. of power 1883. 
c. Examples of the great masters (mod.), a. The E. 


6 (Ger. K^n). 0 (Fr. ptf«). ii (Ger. Miller), u (Fr. dwne), p (c«rl), e (e®) (th^re), S (^0 I (Fr. faire). a (f/r, iem, ^mth). 
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is an arj5:umeat w\.lch proves some thing to be true 
in a pnraoiiar case from another particular case Abp. 
Thomson. 3. Brought to the baxre to he punished 
for e. sake 1631. 4. A Discipline and Generosity 

without e, Fueind. 6. Well, you know what e. is 
able to do "Walton. 

Example (egzci*mp’l}, v. ^lE. [f. prec. 
sb.J I* trans. To exemplify; to find or give 
an instance of, 05s. exc. in pass. t2. To hold 
forth as an example --1654. t3« To furnish a 

precedent or precedents for; to justiy -1595* 
4, To set an example to 1631. +5. zntr. a. To 

serve as a warning 1571. b. To quote an 
example. B. Jons, 

X, Of an interest .. not in this degree exampled in 
recent literature Carlyle. 3. 'i nat I may e. my 
digression by some mighty president Shaks. 

fExa-mpleless, a. rare, 1603. [See -less.] 
Without a precedent; unexampled -1603, 
Exanguia, -guious, -guous, etc. : see 
Exs-. 

Exanimate (egz-, eksaemim/c) ,ppL a, 1534. 
[ad, L. exanimaius; see next.] i. = Inani- 
mate. 1552. 2. Destitute or deprived of ani- 

mation: spiritless, 

X. Ships.. stuck vnth carcases e, Spensek Q, n. 
xii. 7. a. Out of heart, crest-fain, e. 166S. 
Exanimate (egz-, eksse-nim^iL), v. Now 
rare. 1552. [f, L. exanimaU, exanimare, f. 
ex-^anima breath of life.] ti. irans. To de- 
prive of life, or of animation -1657. ta. To 
dispirit -1667. Hence Exa*nima*tion, depriva- 
tion of life; apparent death from swooning; 
disheartenment, 

II Ex animo (eks semim^). 1612. [L.] lit. 
From the soul; hence, heartily, sincerely. 
Exanntilate (eksaemix^flA), a, 1861, [f. 

Ex- priv.+ Annulus + -ATE 2.] Bot. Having 
no annulus or ring round the sporangium, as 
certain ferns, 

Exanthalose (eksmmjial^us). 1837. [f. Gr. 
k^avOhiv (see next) + aA.s salt+-OSE.] Min. 
‘ Native sulphate of sodium * (Watts). 

II Exanthema (ekss&njf'ma). Pl.-ata. 1657. 
[late L., a, Gr. l£aj/^7jfta, f, f. + 

to blossom, f. avQos blossom,] i, Path. 
An efflorescence, or rash such as takes place in 
measles, small-pox, etc. Also, an eruptive dis- 
ease, Chiefly ;>/. 3. Eruptive e-xcrescences 
on leaves i 365 . var. Examthem. Hence Ex- 
a-nthem’atic, Exanths'matous adjs, of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, an e. Exan- 
thematodogy, the doctrine of the exanthemata; 
a treatise on eruptive fevers. 

Exanthine (eksaemjjain). 1875. [f. Gr. 
k^aveiny (see prec.) +-INE.] The Purree or 
Indian yellow of India. 

tExamtlate, v. 1650. [f, L. exantlaU, 
exantlare^ Pad. Gr, e^avrXeiv, f. e^ + dvr\os 
hold of a ship.^ But the better attested form 
of the L, word is exaziclare,^ trans. To draw 
out as from a well; Jig, to exhaust -1680. 
Hence tExantla'tion (only Jig,\ 
Exappendiculate (e:ksaependi-ki2^1<?'t), a. 
1870, [f. Ex- fref.^Jrla. appendicula (Appen- 
dicle) 4 * -ATE 2 .] Bot, Having no appendicles, 
Exarate (e-ksar/t), a. 1870. [ad. L. ex- 
araius ; see next. ] Entom. Applied to a variety 
of pupa in which the larv^ skin is simply 
thrown off, 

tE'xarate, v, 1656. [f. L. exarat-, exarare, 
{, ex- Harare to ploughT] i. irazis. To plough 
up. a. To write or note down -1657. Hence 
Exara*tion (now rare), 

Exarcll (e*ksajk). 1588. [ad. L. exarchus 
a.Gr., f. f (see Ex-pref. 2 ) +dpx€ii'-] 

I. Under the Byzantine Emperors, the governor 
of a distant province, as Africa or Italy. 3. 
Eccl, In the Eastern Church, orig, s= ‘ arch- 
bishop’, ^metropolitan’, ‘patriarch’; later, a 
deputy of the patriarch, entrusted with some 
special charge or mission. 

Exardiate (e*ksaik^t, eksa*ik/t). 1561. 
^d, late L. exarchaius, f, exarchus EXARCH.] 
The office, or the province, of an exarch, var. 
tE-xarchy. 

Exareolate (eks,arJ-^<*t), a, 1866. [f. 
Ex-/r-?/i+AREOLA+-ATE 2 .] 5 ^/. Not areo- 
kte. 


Exariiiate (eksise*ril/:), a. 1830. [f. Ex- 
pref.^ -t L. arillits 4- -ATE *.] Bot. Not anilate. 

Exaristate (eksjari'stA), a. 1866. [f- Ex- 
prtf. ^ -f Arista 4* -ate 2 .] Bot. Not aristate. 
Exartioilate (eksiajti*kw2l/:), a. 1835. [f. 
'EXr pref^ + 'L, articulus 4 - -ate 2 .] Entom, 
Not jointed; not consisting of two parts. 
Exartioilate (eksiaiti-ku/l^it), v. 1656. 
"f. as prec. 4 - -ate 2,] -j-a. To put out of joint, 
b. To amputate at a joint 1884. Hence E-'x- 
articula'tion, fdislocation ; amputation at a 
joint. 

Exasperate (eg2a*sper<?£)5 pa. pple. and 
ppl, a. 1540. [ad. L, exasperaius] see next.] 
f A. pa. pple. Exasperated -1609. 

B. ppl. a, I. Bot. Covered with short stiff 
points 1866. 3. In senses of Exasperate 

V. 2, 3 {arch.) 1601. 

_ a. Swallows which the c. dying year Sets spinning 
in black circles Mrs. Browtcing. 

Exasperate '^egza'sper^it), v. 1534. [f. L. 

exasperat-, exasperare, f. ex- + asper rough.] 
ti. To m^e harsh or rugged -*1765, 2. To 

make more fierce or violent 16 ii. fb. To 
make, or represent as, worse -1750. 3. To 

embitter, intensify 1548. 4. To imtate; to in- 

cense 1534. +5. intr. To become enraged; of 
things, diseases, etc. ; To become worse -1734. 

2. To e. and inflame a sore Barrow. 3. A temper 
exasperated by disease Prescott. 4. The poor are 
exasperated against the rich Frakklin, 5. The Dis- 
temper exasperated North. Hence Exa’sperated 
ppl. ex, in same senses ; Her. depicted in a furious atti- 
tude. Exa’sperater. -or. Exa'speratinglyacfzL 
Exasperation (egzQsper/i -Jan). 1547. [ad. 
L. exasperationem\ see prec.] i. Exacerbation 
1633. 2. The action of exasperating. Also, a 

cause or means of exasperating. 1631. 3. The 
condition of being exasperated; irritation, vio- 
lent passion or anger 1547. 

I. ludging. .by the e. of the fits Wotton. *. Their 
ill usage and exasperations of him Atterbury. 3. 
The e. of his spirits South, 
tExaii*ctorate, v. 1593. [f. L. exauciorat-., 
exauctorare to dismiss from service, f. ex-^^ 
auctor.'] I. trazis. To dismiss from service; to 
deprive of office, authority, or rank 1623. 3. 

To destroy the authority of (a law, etc.) 1593. 

I. They did e. and depose the Protector Richard 
Cromwell W. Row. Hence fExau'ctorate ppl. a. 
tExauctora*tion, the action of exauctorating. 

fExau-gurate, v. 1600. [f. L. exaugurat^^ 
exaugurare to profane; see AuGUR.] a. To 
undo the inauguration of; to make profane 
-1695. b. To augur evil to 1652. Hence 
fExanguration, the action of unhallowing. 
fExauTL [repr. (^gzah), pronunc. of Fr. 
exempt,'] — Exempt s5, Butler Hud, 
Exauthorate, -ation, var. ff. Exaucto- 

RATE, etc. 

fExau'tJiorixe, v, 1546. [f. Ex- 4- Au - 1 
THORIZE,] = Ex.auctorate V. Hence tEx- 
autlioriza*tion. 

Excalcarate (eks,kae*lkar^t), a. 1884. 
~ Ecalcarate. 

fExca*lceate, v. 1623. [f, L. excalceat-, 

excalceare, f. ex- calceus a shoe.] irans. To 
take off the shoes of. Hence tExcalcea*tion, 
the action of taking off the shoes, e,g. as a mark 
of worship, 

tExcalfe.*ction. rare. 1607. [ad. L, excal- 
facHonem, f. (ult.) ex- + calefacere to heat.] 
Calefaction, Hence *tExcalfa*ctive, tExcal- 
fa*ctory adjs, tending to warm; heating. 
Excalibur (ekskse-liboj). [a. OF. Escalibor, 
corrupt f. Caliburn, inGeoffrey of Monmouth 
(G1140) Calihumus, Cf. the name of the Irish 
sword Caladbolg ?= * hard-belly i.e. * vora- 
cious' (Rhys),] The name of King Arthur's 
Sword. 

Excamb (ekskse’mb), v. 1629. [ad. med.L. 
excambiare; see Exchange v.] Sc, Law. To 
exchange (land). Also absol. var. Exca*xnbie. 
So Exca*mbion, exchange, spec, of land. 
Excandescence (ekskaende-sens). 1684. 
[ad, "L, excandescenfia, t (ult.) ex- + candescere 
to grow white-hot] a. Heat, the state of 
growing hot. tb. Anger, passion, var. tEx- 
cande*scency. So Excande*scent a, white-hot. 
(Diets.) 

tExcanta*tion (ekskffint^^i-Jan). rare. 1580. 


"f. L. excant are. ] The action of removing (any- 
thing) by enchantment -1863. 
f ExcaTnate, ZJ-. 1648. [£. late L. excarnat-, 
excarnare to deprive of flesh.] irans. To remove 
the flesh of -1709. Hence Exca*mate a. 
divested of flesh, or of a human body ; opp. to 
incarnate. 

Excamation (ekskam^i-Jan). 1847. [f* 

prec.; see - ation.] i. Anat. A method of 
isolating the blood-vessels after injection, by 
the agency of putrefaction or immersion in an 
acid (Craig). 3. Separation from the flesh and 
from fleshly conditions 1858. 
fExcamificate (ekskaani-fik^it), v. 1563. 
[f. L. excarnificat-y excarnijicare to tear to 
pieces; see Carnifex.] tratis. a. To torture, 
rack. b. To do the office of an executioner 
upon. -1664. Hence Exca mifica*tion, the 
action of taking away the flesh. 

Ex cathedra: see Cathedra. Hence 
Excathe’dral a. authoritative. fExca’tiiedrate 
V. to condemn authoritatively (Herrick). 
Excavate (e*kskav^it), v. 1599, [f. L. 

excavat-^ excavare to hollow out; see Cave.] 
I, trans. To make hollow by removing the in- 
side; to digout leaving a hollow, a. To form 
(a hole, channel, etc, ) by hollowing out 1839. 
3. To lay bare by digging ; to unearth. Also fig. 
1840. 4. To get out by digging 1848. 

1. The ground is excavated in a circular shape, so 

as to make a pit Phillips. ^ 2, To e. a canal 1S73. 

5. Copper was. excavated in this place 1848. Hence 
E’xcavate ppl. a. 

Excavation (ekskavFi ’Jen). 1611. [ad. L. 
excavaiio7iem\ see prec.] i. The action of 
excavating or of digging out a hollow or hollows 
in; an instance of this. 3. An excavated space; 
a cavity or hollow 1779. 3* The process of 

laying bare by excavating; an unearthing 1864. 

2. The wine-press was an oblong e. in the rock 1848. 

Excavator (e*kskav<?it9j). 1815, [f. Ex- 

cavate V. + -OR.] 1, One who, or that which, 
excavates. 3. spec. A machine for digging out 
earth, etc. ; also, an instrument for removing 
the carious parts in a tooth 1864. Hence Ex- 
cavatoTial, Exca’vatory adjs, pertaining to 
excavation. 

Excave (eks|k<?i*v), v. rare. 1578. [ad. L. 
excavare.] To scoop or hollow out. Also 
absol, 

tExce*cate, v. 1540. [f. L. excsecat-, ex- 

excare to make blind, f. ex--^cxcus.] To make 
blind, lit, and fig. -1665. Hence j-Exce'cate 
ppl, a, blinded. Exceca*tion, punishment by 
bhnding {arch,) ; also ’\fig. 
tExce'dent. ra7'e. 1655. [ad. L. exce- 
dentem\ see Exceed.] That which exceeds; 
excess -1811, 

Exceed (eksz^d), v, [ME. exceden, ad. F, 
exclder, ad. L, excedere to go out, f. ex- 4- cedere.] 
I. trans. To pass out of; to transcend the 
limits of; to go beyond, Obs. or arch, 3. To 
be greater than; to be too great for ME. 3, 
To surpass, outdo ME. t4. intr. To pass the 
bounds of propriety or of truth -1815. 5. To 

be pre-eminent; to surpass others; to prepon- 
derate 1482. 6. Chiefly in Cambridge use : To 
have more, or better fare, than usual. Also of 
the ‘commons’: To be in extra quantity. 1590. 

1. Do not exceede The Prescript of this Scroule 
Ani. 4 - Cl. 111. viii. 4. 2. Such griefe . . as did exceede 
all consolation 1635. Each part exceeds the whole 
bHELLEY. 3. How much a Chintz exceeds Mohair 
Pope. 4. You cannot possibly e. in your love to him 
1758. s. Punish so, as pity shall e, Dryden. 

Hence Excee’dable a, that may be exceeded. 
Excee*der. 

Exceeding (eksrdig), vbl. sb. 1480. [f. 
prec.] I. The action of Exceed v, 3. concr, 
a. pJ. In Cambridge use : Extra commons 
allowed on festival occasions. Also transf, 
1^9. fh. An excess, a surplus -1833. 
Excee*ding, ppi. a. and adv. 1494. [f. as 
prec.] 

A. adj. f I. Going to extremes -1742. a. 
Extremely great, excessive 1547. f 3. Of sur- 
passing^ excellence -1599. 

3. Christ tqoke. ,our nature vpon him. . Oh, what an 
e. thing IS this Latimer. 

B. adv. = next. Now somewhat arch. 1535. 
My heart is e. heauy Mtick Ado ni. iv. 25. 
Exc eedingly (eksf-diqli), adv. 1470. [f. 


»(man). a (pass), au (Ifl«d). ..(cot), ^ (Fr. clwf). a (ev«). ? (Fr. eaii d« vie), i (sft). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (got). 
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prec.] f I. So as to surpass others. 3. Above 
measure, extremely 1535. 

Excel (ekse’l), 27. AlsofExcelL ME. [ad. 

F. exceller, ad. L. excellere^ f. ex~ -r ^cellere to 
rise high, from the same root as celsus.'] i. 
in.tr. To be superior or pre-eminent, usu. in 
good qualities or praiseworthy actions ; to sur- 
pass others. 2. irans. To be superior to 
(others) in some respect ; usu. in a good sense ; 
to outdo, surpass 1493. b. To surpass (another’s 
qualities or work) [rare) 1611. -1*3, To be too 

hard or great for -1703. 

1. Vnstable as water, thou shalt not excell Gen. 
xlix. 4. To e. at a game 1802. 2. A babe all babes 

excelling Shelley. 3. She op’nd, but to shut Excel’d 
her strength Milt. P. L. ii, 884. 

Excellence (e*kselens). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. excellentia, f. excdhniem.'\ i. The state or 
fact of excelling; the possession chiefly of good 
qualities in an unusual degree; surpassing 
merit, virtue, etc. ; dignity, eminence. 2. That 
in which a person excels ME. t3. a. An ex- 
cellent personality “I790. b. = Excellency 
3 b. -1796. 

I. Sir, you are not ignorant of what e. Laertes is at 
bis weapon HamL v. ii. 143. a. The adoration due 
to your other excellences Locke. 

Excellency (e*kselensi), ME. [See prec. 
and -ENCY.] ti. — Excellence i. -1783. 2. 
= Excellence 2. 1601. fa. a. = Excel- 
lence 3 a. 1688. b. As a title of honour. 
(Applied, formerly, to royal personages, to 
ladies, and others; now, only to ambassadors, 
governors (and their wives), and certain other 
high officers.) 1532. 

I. They onely consult to cast him downe from his e. 
Ps. IxiL, 4. 2. Cram’d (as he thinks^ wth excellencies 
TiueL If. II. iii. 163. 

Excellent (e'ksel&t). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
excellent ein\ see Excel.] 

A. as pr. pple. Excelling. 

B. adj. I. That excels or surpasses in any 
respect ; pre-eminent, superior. Obs, or arch. 
ME. t2. Excelling in rank or dignity ; exalted, 
highly honourable -1702, 3. Extremely good. 
(I'he current sense.) 1604. 

X. The e. brightnesse of ^ the Sunne Blundevil. 
Elizabeth . . was an e. hypocrite H ume. 2. H is N ame 
alone is e. Ps. cxlviii. 13. 3, An e. song Shaks., 

Gard’ner Evelyd, Drink Arbuthnot. The e, of the 
Earth Hervey. 

tC. adv. Excellently -1756. 

Hence E’xcellently adv. in an e. manner or 
degree. 

f Exce*lse. 1568. [ad. L. excehns ; see 

Excel.] 

A. ad/. Lofty, high; esp. in fig. sense -1657. 

B. sb. [tr. L. £xc£ls 2 £ 7 n.'] A high place {rare) 
-*1609. 

Excelsior (eksedsioi). 1778. [L., compar. 
of excehus high.] j|i. The Latin motto 
('higher') on the seal of the State of New 
York. (The adverbial meaning is not justified.) 
Hence attrib. in The Excelsior State ^ New 
York. 2. U.S. A trade name for short thin 
curled shavings of soft wood used for stuffing 
cushions, mattresses, etc. Also attrib. 1868. 
f ExceTsittide. 1470. [f. L. excelsu$l\ High- 
ness -1599. 

Excentral (cksemtrM), 1847. [f.L.^jc- f 
cc 7 itnim-Y-h'i^.'\ Bat. Out of the centre; Ec- 
centric. (Diets.) 

Excentric, -al, etc. : see Eccentric, -al. 

Except (ekse*pt), v. ME. [ ad. F. exceptery 
f. L. except- y excipere^ t. ex--¥capere.'\ i. trans. 
To take or leave out (of any aggregate or 
whole); to exclude; to omit 1530. 2. intr. To 

object or take exception 1577. fa- trans. To 
object. Const, with simple obj. or cl., against ^ 
to. “1753. t 4 * To protest against. Shaks, 

ts. Erron. for Accept “1635. 

1. He was excepted from the general pardon Blunt. 
The Church excepted, no agent [etc.) Bryce, a. I 
may be allowed to e. to the witnesses brought against 
me Bacon. 3. Others excepted, that this e. was no- 
thing worth Fuller. 

Except (ekse-pt). ME. [ad. L. excepius 
pa. pple. ; see Except vl\ 

f A. pple. = Excepted. (Often in nominative 
absol. following the sb. ; = * (being) excepted ’.) 

B. prep. I. Excepting, with the exception of, 
save, but. (Orig. the pa. pple. preceding thesb.) 


ME. fa. Leaving out of account ; hence, in 
addition to, besides {rare) -1756, 

I. The rabble,. know nothing of liberty e. the name 
Goldsm. 

C. conj. I. (more fully) Except that (the only 
form now used) 1568. 2, = ‘ unless * if not ’ 

ME, arch. 3. Otherwise (or elsewhere, etc.) 
than 1586. 

1, Rich. IT^ iv. 6. 2. E. my memory fails me, 

these are all Moxon. No drama., will be [written] e. 
it be by the same hand Solthey. 3. The city was 
strongly fortified on all sides, e. here {mod.). 

Exceptant (ekse-ptant). 1697. [ad. L. 
except a 7 ite 77 i; see Except v.] 
iL adj. That excepts 1846. 

B. sb. One who excepts; esp. in Lmv, an 
accused person who excepts to a judge or juror. 
Excepting (ekse*ptig). 1549. [f. Ex- 

cept Z'. j 

A. prep. 1. quasi-/r4/. = * If one excepts ’ 

1549. 2. With the exception of, except 1618. 

2. All young Persons, e. my self Hales. 

B. conj. = Except C. 1-3. 1641. 
Exception (ekse'pjsn). ME. [(ult.) ad. L. 

cxceptionem\ see Except,] i. The action of 
excepting from the scope of a proposition, rule, 
etc.; the state or fact of being so excepted. 
Const. froMi to. 2. Something that is excepted ; 
a person, thing, or case to which the general 
rule is not applicable. Const, /<?, •\fr07n.. 1483. 
3. Law. [cf. Except v. 2.] a. A plea made by 
a defendant in bar of the plaintiff's action ; in 
Sc. Law = Defence. ME. b. An objection 
made to the ruling of a court in the course of 
a trial 1715. c. In Courts of Equity (now 
Obs.) : An objection by the plaintiff to the 
defendant’s answer as insufficient. t4. transf. 
a. A plea tending to evade the force of an oppo- 
nent’s argument -1643. b. A formal objection 
--1689. 5. Objection, demur, cavil; an instance 
of this. Obs. or arch. 1571. 

I. Phr. The e. proves the Tnclei Gn^. 2 i\&g 3 Xm 2 Lx\m, 
in full ‘Exception proves^ the rule in the cases not 
excepted but now abbreviated and taken in sense 2 
2. Egypt was an e. from the rules of all other 
countries Fuller, ^ 3. Phr. Bill of excepiioTts: a 

statement of objections to the ruling or direction of a 
judge drawn up on behalf of the dissatisfied party, 
and submitted to a higher Court. 5, To expose them- 
selues to many exceptions and cauillations A.V. 
Transl. Pref. 4. Phr, To take e. against, at, to ; to 
obiect to ; also (chiefly with at) to take offence at. 
Exceptionable (ekse‘pj3nab’l),iz. 1664. [f. 
prec. + -able. ] i. Open to exception or objec- 
tion. 112. Occas. misused for Exceptional. 

1801. Hence Exce*ptionableness, Exce*p* 
tionably adv. 

Exceptional (ekse*pj3nal), a. 1846. [f. as 
prec.+-AL.] Of the nature of or forming an 
exception; unusual. 

Documents or records of e. value 1875. Hence 
Exce ptiona*lity, e. character. Exce'ptional-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Exce*ptionary, a. rare. 1783. [f. as prec. 
-f--ARyi.] Of, pertaining to, or indicative of, 
an exception; Exceptional. 
fExce'ptioner. One who takes exception ; 
an objector. Milton, 

Exceptionless (ekse’pjonles), a. 1782. 
[See -LESS.] Without an exception. 

A renewed act of.. indispensably e, disqualification 
Burke. 

Exceptions (ekse*pJos), a. 1602. [f. Ex- 
ception +- ous, after captious.'] Disposed to 
make objections; cavilling, captious. 

It is the character of Country ladies to be e., and 
suspicious of slights Chesterf. Hence Exce'ptious- 
ness. 

Exceptive (ekse-ptiv). 1563. [ad. late L. 

excepiivus\ see Except z/.] 

A. adj. I, LogiCy etc. That excepts something 
(see quots.), a. Of persons, etc. : Disposed to 
take exception; captious 1621. 

I, E. Conjunctions are, if it be not.. unless that, 
etc. 1751. E. propositions Jevons. An e. clause in- 
troduced into the act Froudk. Exce*ptively adv. 

B. sb. [The adj. used dbsol,'] Logic, An ex- 
c^tive word or proposition 1563. 
t£xce‘ptless, a. [irreg. f. Except v. + 
-LESS.] Making no exception. TvmonVi.m.^oQ.. 

Exceptor (ekse-ptoi, -oj). 164X. [a. late L. ; 
see Except v. ] iz. An objector -1690. 2. 
fa. A shorthand writer -1732. b. Hist. A clerk 
of the Court of Chancery under the later Ro- 
man Empire 1728. 


fExceTebrate, v. 1621. [f, L. excerehrat-^ 
excerebrarc, i. ex- cerebrum. \ i. trans. To 
dear out from the brain. 2". To beat out the 
brains of. Hence Excerebra*tion, the action 
of beating out the brains; also, the removing 
the contents of the skull. 
tExce*rn, v. 1578, [ad. L. excemere. f. ex- 
+ cernere to sift. ] = Excrete . -1738. So Ex- 
ceTnent a, — Excretory. 
tExce*rp, v. 1563. [ad. L. excerpert.l = Ex- 
cerpt V . I. -1697. 

Excerpt (e*ks3ipt, eks3*jpt\ sh. L. pi. ex- 
cerpta. 1638. [ad. L. excerptum pa, pple. neut. ; 
see next.] i. A passage taken out of a book or 
manuscript; an extract. ^ 2. An article from the 
' Transactions ' of a society, a periodical, etc. 
printed off separately. Cf. off-print. 1883. 
Excerpt (eks3*jpt),s^. 1536. SJ.^L. excerpt-, 
excerpert, f. ex- carper e to pluck.] i. trans. 
To take out as an extract; to extract, quote. 

absol. ta. To pluck out; to remove. Also 
Jig. -1612. 

1. He had excerpted. -many notes and precedents 
Heylin. Hence Exce*rption, the action of excerpt- 
ing j that which is excerpted. ExceTptive a. in- 
clined to e. tExce*rptor, one who excerpts. 
Excess (ekse*s). ME. [ad. F. exces, ad. L. 
excessus, f. excedere to Exceed. ] ti- The action 
ofgoingoutorforth; adjournment “1621. fb. 
Jig. Departure from custom, reason, etc, -1738. 
fa. ‘Violence of passion * (J.); extravagant feel- 
ing “I742. 3. The action of overstepping (a 

limit) ; going beyond (one's rights, decency, 
moderation, etc.) ME. 4. Intemperance, esp. 
in eating and drinking ME. 5. The fact of 
exceeding something else in amount or degree 
1618. b. The amount by which this is done 
1557. tc. Usury. Merck. V, i. iii. 63. 6. The 
fact or state of being greater in amount or 
degree than is usual, necessary, or right ; an 
excessive amount or degree (of anything) ME. 

X. Phr. -^E. of mind, ecstasy, trance, stupefaction. 
3. The full wrath beside Of vengeful justice bore for 
our e. Milt. Driven into excesses little short of 
rebellion Junius. E. of jurisdiction on the part of 
the House 1891. 4. The excesses of the preceding 

night Barham. 5. When, .one or more muscles act 
in e, of their opponents, a squint is produced Harlan. 
Phr. Spherical e.\ the quantity by which the sum of 
the degrees in the angles of spherical triangles exceeds 
180°, 6. So distribution should^ vndoo exc^e, And 

^ch man have enough iv. i. 73. Parsimony., 
is the more pardonable e. of the two AtterburY. 
Hence fExce'ss as., fExce'ssful a. — Excessive. 
Excessive (ekse*siv). ME. [a. F. excessif, 

-ive, f. L. excess-, excedere', see EXCEED.] 

A. adj. Characterized by, or exhibiting Ex- 
cess, in various senses. 

Excessiue greefe [is] the enemie to the lining Alls 
Well I. i. 6s. 

tB. adv. = Excessively adv. -1796. 

Hence Exce’ssively adv. in an e. manner, 
amount, or degree. Exce*ssiveness. 
Exchange (eksjtjFimdg), sb. [ME. es- 
chaunge, a. AF. eschaunge (mod.F. i Mange) : — 
late L. excamhium ; see Exchange v,'] 1. The 
action, or an act, of reciprocal giving and re- 
ceiving. 2. Law. ‘A mutual grant of equal 
interests, the one in consideration of the other ’ 
(Blackstone) 1574. 3- The action of giving or 

receiving coin for coin of equivalent value, for 
bullion, or for notes or bills; the trade of a 
money-changer ME. 4. The system of trans- 
actions by which the debts of individuals residing 
at a distance from their creditors are settled 
without the transmission of money, by the use 
of ‘ bills of exchange ’ 1485. 5. = Bill of Ex- 
change (see Bill 1485. 6. = Change 

ME. 7. That which is offered or given in ex- 
change, e.g. a newspaper sent in return for 
another 1490. 8. A place of exchange; esp. a 

building in which the merchants of a town 
assemble for the transaction of business. Also 
fg. Cf. Burse, Change, 1569. b. = telephone 
exchange (Telephone sh). 

t. E. of gold for silver 1552, of goods for money 
Blackstone, of prisoners Smyth, of salutations 
Stanley, of commissions 1875, of pieces captured (in 
Chess) iZjS. 3. Well couthe he in eschaunge scheeldes 
fz. e. Fr. Icus] s^lle Chaucer. 4. 1 haue bils for 
monie by e. Fi^om Florence, and must heere [at 
Padua] deliuer them Tam. Shr. iv. ii. 8g. Tfh.t. Par 
of e.'. the recognized standard value of the coinage 
of one country in terms of the coinage of another j 
e.g, I sterling at par = 2S*22§ francs French money- 
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Rate or fif <f._ (also simply exchangil : (a) the 

price at which foreign bills may be purchased ; 0 ) 
sometimes, the percentage by which this differs from 
par. (if the price of a foreign bid is above par, 
ixchange is against the country in which the bill is 
drawn; if below par, f;/ zVxTfrrojrfr.) Arbitration cf 
4: see Arbitration. a Sir Thomas Gresham., 
named it the Burse, whereunto afvcrward Queene 
Elizabeth gave the name of Royal! E. 1=93. 

Bxctiaiige (eksjiJ/i'nd^;,!?. ME. [a. OF. 

£Schangier{modMhanger ) : — late L. excamhiare\ 
see Change v.] 1. truTzs. To change away; 

to dispose of by exchange; to give or part with 
(something) for something in return. Alsoabsol. 
1484. 3. To give and receive reciprocally; to 

interchange. Const, obj. zoitk (a person). 1^2. 

3. A///., etc. a. To give up a prisoner in return 

for one taken by the enemy 1726. b. absoL To 
pass, by exchange with another officer, from 
or out of one regiment info another 1787. 4. 

infr. Chiefly of coin : To be received as an 
equivalent for 1776. 5. frans. ToCh ange. ME. 

I, They shall noU . e., nor alienate the first fruits of 
the land Esei. xlviii. 14. Old money_ exchanged for 
new Camden. forgiuenesse with me, Noble 

Hamlet HamL v. ii. 340. 4. An English sovereign 

exchanged a little while ago for thirteen rupees 1890. 

Exchangeable (eksjtJiri'nd^abT), a. 1575. 
[f. prec. + -able.] i. That may be exchanged. 
Const, for. 1651. fa. = Commutative i 
[rare) 1575.^ ^ 

1. On condition of General Lee being declared c. 
Washington. Phr. E.value\ imlue estimated by 
what will be given for a thing. Hence Exctia nge- 
abifllty. 

ExcnangerCeksitf? ind^sj). Alsof-or. 1531. 
[f. as prec. +-ER^,J One who exchanges or 
makes an exchange; fa banker {Matt. xxv. 27). 
Exchequer (ekS|tje*kor). [ME. tscheker, 
a. OF. eschequier (mod, ickiquier) — med.L. 
scaccarium chess-board; seeCHEQUER, Check. 
The has been mistaken for the OF. es- : — L. 
ex'-. ] ti. A chess-board -1474. 3. Under the 

Norman kings : An office or department of 
state managed by the Treasurer, the judges of 
the King’s Court, and certain Barons appointed 
by the^ King, Its functions, which were both 
administrative and judicial, were divided later 
into two distinct branches; see 3, 4. (So called 
with reference to a table covered with a cloth 
divided into squares, on which the accounts of 
the revenue were kept by means of counters.) 
ME. 3. (More fully Court of E, of ^leas.) 
A court of law, historically representing the 
Anglo-Norman exchequer in its judiciS ca- 
pacity. Its jurisdiction was extended, by a 
legal fiction, from matters of revenue to all 
kinds of cases. Its equitable jurisdiction was 
abolished in 1841. (Now merged in the King’s 
Bench Division.) 1489. 4. The department of 

state charged with the receipt and custody of 
the moneys collected by the revenue depart- 
ments M E. 5. Pecuniary possessions in general 
1565. Alsoy^ and Joe. 

a. Phr. Chancellor of the E,*. originally, an assis- 
tant to the treasurer; now, the responsible finance 
minister of the United Kingdom; see Chancellor. 

4. The e. being so exhausted with the debts of king 
James Clarendon. s* The..impoverished state of 
my e. Thackeray, 

Comb. : e.-bill, a bill of credit issued by authority 
of Parliament, bearing interest at the current rate; 
hence e.;bill-office, the office where these are issued 
and received } -bond, a bond issued by the E. at a 
fixed rate of interest, and for a fixed period ; -tallies, 
the notched sticks with which the accounts of the E. 
were formerly kept. 

Exchequer (eksitje'koi), 37. 1705. [f.prec.] 
I. irons. To place in an exchequer 3. To 

proceed against in the Court of Exchequer 1809. 
Exchequer-chamber. 1494, i. The cham- 
ber devoted to the business of the royal ex- 
chequer, 3. ‘ A tribunal of error and appeal' 
(W hartqn) ; now merged in the (Aourt of Ap- 
peal X<28. 

Exd:de(eks3rd),z;. 1758. excideref 

f. €x^ + cxdere to cut.] trans. To cut out. 

Alsoyf^fi 

Exci*piexit. 1726, [ad. L, excifienUm^ 
pr. pple. ; see Except j 
i-A. adj. That takes exception. 

B. sh. 1, One who takes up in succession 
{rare) 1852. ^ 3. That ingredient in a compound 
medicine which takes up or receives the rest, as 
the syrup in boluses, etc. 1753. 3. The material j 


^ or surface that receives the pigments in painting 

^xciple (e*ksipl), Exdpiile (e-ksipi?ri), 
vars. of next. 

I Excipulum (eksi*pi^nm). 1857. [L., = *a 
receptacle’ ; cf. Excipient.] Boi. A layer of 
cells partially enclosing, as a cup, the Apothe- 
CiUM in lichens. 

Excise (ekssi'z), jA 1494. [app. a. MDu. 
exeijs, also aceijs ; — late L. t>pe ^accensnm, i. 
accensare to tax, f. ad + census tax ; see Census. ] 
I. gen. Any toll or tax. 2, spec. *A duty 
charged on home goods, either in the process 
of their manufacture or before their sale to the 
home consumers * {Encycl. Brit.) 1596. ^ Also 
transf. and fig. 3. Payment or imposition of 
excise 1710, 4. The government department 

charged with the collection of the excise. Now 
known as the Board of Customs and Excise. 

^784- 

a. Excise^ sl hateful tax levied upon commodities, 
and adjudged not by the common judges of property, 
but wretches hired hy those to whom e. is paid 
Johnson. Comb. E. duties, those collected by the 
Board of Inland Revenue comprising raany_ im- 
properly so named, e.g. the tax forannorial bearings, 
game licences, etc. 

Excise (eks3i*z), 1578. [f. L. excis-, 
excidere, f. ex-+cxdere to cut,] fi. irons. 
= Circumcise j. -1650. 2. To cut off or out. 
Also fig. 1647, 3. To notch 1578. 
a. To c. a tumour, a reference {mod.). 

Excise (ek53i*z), 1652. [f. Excise sb."] 

fi. trans. To impose an excise or tax upon. 
Also transf. 2LTid fig. --1765. 3. To force to pay 
an excise-due; hence, to overcharge 1659. 
Exciseman (eksai-zm^n). 1647. [f. Ex- 
cise sb. -p Man.] An officer who collects excise 
duties and prevents evasion of the excise laws. 
Excision (eksi*,:53n). 1490. [ad. L. exci- 
sionem't cf. F, excisiott.} i. The action or pro- 
cess of cutting off or out; extirpation; destruc- 
tion. Also fig. a. The action of cutting off 

from a religious society; excommunication 1647. 

1. E. of ears had indeed gone out of fashion 1864. 
The e. of a clause (mod.). 

Excitability (eksaitabifliti). 1788. [f.next.1 
I. The quality of being excitable, or easily ex- 
cited 1803. 3. EEys. Cff an organ or tissue ; The 
capacity of being excited to its characteristic 
activity by the action of a specific stimulus. 

^ 1. Romola .. shrank .. from the shrill e, of those 
illuminated women Geo, Eliot. 

Excitable (eksai'tabl), a. 1609. L. 
excitabilis ; see Excite v. ] Capable of being 
excited ; easily excited. Const, to. 

Excitant (e*ksitant, ekssrtant). 1607. [ad, 
L. exciiantem\ see Excite v.\ 

A. adJ. That excites or stimulates (see Ex- 
cite V.). 

B. sb. An agent which excites (organs or 
tissues) to increased vital activity; a stimulant. 
Also, an agent for inducing electrical action. 

1833- 

f E'xcitate, v. 1548. Pa.t. excitate. [f. L. 
excifat- ppl. stemof exciiare. ] = Excite -i 660. 
Hence Exci’tative, Excitatory adjs., able or 
tending to excite. 

Excitation (eksit?i*Jen). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
excitaiionem^ see prec.] i. The action of ex- 
citing (see Excite v.). a. A means of excite- 
ment; a stimulus, instigation (arcA.) 1627. 3, 
The state of being excited, excitement. Now 
rare. ME. 4. Elecir.t etc. The process of in- 
ducing an electric or magnetic condition; also, 
the condition 1656. 

fExcita-tor. rare. 1688. [a. L. ; see Ex- 
citate and -OR.] One who, or that which, 
excites ; ^ spec, in Electr.^ an instrument for 
discharging aLeyden jar,etc., without exposing 
the operator to the shock. 

Excite (eksai-t), 27. ME. [a. F. exciter, 
ad. L.. exciiare, freq, of exciere to call forth, f. 
cx^'k-ciereJ\ i. trans. To set in motion, stir 
up, incite. 3. To rouse up; to call forth or 
quicken ME. 3. To induce, elicit, occasion 
ME. 4. To move to strong emotion, stir to 
passion 1850. 5. a. Electr., etc. To induce 

electric or magnetic activity in; to set (a cur- 
rent) in motion, b. Photogr, To sensitize (a 
plate). 1646. 

JLjWe c. children by pmising them Wollaston. 


[H] eexcited bis attendants to resist Jas. Mill. z. 
With Shouts, the Coward’s Courage they e. Dryden. 
3. To e. an insurrection Froude 4. The only result 
..had been to e. the Under-Secretary for India L. 
Stephen. Hence Exci'tedly adv. Exci*tive a. 
tending to e. 

Excitement (eks3i*tment). 1604. [f. Ex- 
cite V. +-MENT.] I. The action of exciting; 
the fact of or state of being excited; excitation. 
Somewhat rare. 1830. 3. Path. A state of 

abnormal activity in any organ 1788. 3. Some- 

thing that excites ; an incentive to action 
{arch.) \ an occasion of mental excitement 1604. 

1. The e. and propagation of motion Herschel. 2. 
Thee, it [Tractarianism] caused in England Newman. 

Exciter (eksai'tsj). ME. [I as prec. + 
-ER^.] One who, or that which, excites; spec. 
in Med.i a stimulant. 

Exciting (ekssi-tiq), ppl. a. 1811. [f. as 

prec.] That excites. Phr. E. cause*, (chiefly 
Path.) that which immediately causes disease, 
etc.; opp. to predisposing cause. 

Exdto-motory (ekssithjmffa'tori), a, 1836. 
[f. Excitor 4* Motory.] Phys. Of or pertain- 
ing to the spinal group of nerves, composed of 
the excitor and the motor nerves. Often ap- 
plied to the reflex actions produced by these, 
var. Exci to*mo*tor. 

Excitor (ekssi-toi, -si). 1816. [f. Excite 
V., after motor. 1 a, = Exciter, b. An afferent 
nerve belonging to the spinal group. 

Exclaim (eksklirm), v. 1570. [ad. F. ex- 
clamer, ad, L. exclamare, f. ex~ + clamare to 
call, shout.] I. To cry out with sudden vehe- 
mence; to cry out from pain, anger, delight, 
surprise, etc. Rarely with out. fa. trans. To 
proclaim loudly -1782. 

I. What makes you thus exclame i Hen. VI, iv. i. 
83. ‘Spoke like an oracle’^ they all exclaimed 
CowpER- To e. against inconsistencies 1S60. Hence 
Exclai'm sh. outcry (rare). Exclai'mer. 

Exclamation (eksklam^i*j3a). ME. ra.F., 
ad, L. exclamationem ; see EXCLAIM v.j i. 
The action of exclaiming ; emphatic or vehe- 
ment outcry; clamour, vociferation. Also, an 
instance of this. 2. A loud complaint or pro- 
test ; a ‘vociferous reproach’ (J.) ME. t3. 
Proclamation -1631. 4. a. Phet. = Ecpho- 

NESis. 1552. b. Gram. - Interjection. 1862. 

1. Huge exclamations burst abruptly out Stirling. 
2. Exclamations against the follies.. of those things 
De Foe. 4. b. Note, point of e., also (U.S.) E.-mark 
or Point ss Note of Admiration', see Admiration. 

Exclamative (eksklse'mativ), a. rare. 1730. 
[f. L. exclamat- (see Exclaim v.) + -IVE.] Ex- 
clamatory. Hence Excla*matively adv. 

Exclamatory (eksklse*m atari), a. 1593. 
[f. as prec. +-ORY.] i. That exclaims, or 
vents itself in exclamation. 2. Pertaining to 
exclamation ; of the nature of, or containing, 
an exclamation 1716. 

X. An intemperate and e. Sorrow Donne. 2. An e. 
O I Geo. Eliot. Hence Excla*matorily adv. 
Exclude (ekskli/^’d), 27. ME. [ad. L. ex- 
cludere to shut out, f. ex-+ claudere.) 1, trans. 
To bar or shut out; to prevent the existence, 
occurrence, or use of; not to admit of. 3. To 
shut off, debar from*, to preclude 1495. 3. 'To 
leave out, except ME. 4. To put out, banish, 
expel ME. 5, After L. ex cludere ova. To draw 
or put forth from (a receptacle) ; to hatch; also 
fig. to give birth to ME. 

I, To e. the pouer of the feende ME., lowd noises 
1598, all Pittie 1604. 2. And none but such from 

mercy I e. Milt. P. L. hi. 202. 4. They excluded 

him out of their counsayle Elyot. 5. The method of 
excluding the Foetus 1754. 

Phx. Law of Excluded Middle, Third (Logic): 
the principle that between two contradictories, e.g. 
A and not-A, no third or middle term is possible — 
we must think either the one or the other as existing. 

Hence Exclu*der,one who or that which excludes. 

Exclusion (eksklw-^on). 1614. [ad. L. 
exclusionemj, see Exclude.] 1. The action of 
excluding, in various senses ; see the verb. 3. 
The action of putting or thrusting forth from a 
receptacle (see Exclude v. 5) 1646. fa. The 
action of discharging (excrement). Also concr. 
excrement. -1664. 

I. His ^d e. from the dores of Bliss Milt. The e. 
of the Bishops out of the House of Lords Ludlow. 
xax, Method of Excli 45 iqn(s)\ the process of discover- 
ing a cause, or the solution of a problem, by disprov- 
ing all but one of the conceivable hypotheses. 

Hence Excltfsionary a. of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by e. Exclu’sioner, one who up- 
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holds e.^ £xclii*sioiiisni, the character, manners, 
or principles of an exclusionist. ExclifsiOBist, one 
who favours e. j esp. (Eng-. Hzsi.) a supporter of the 
Exclusion Bill. 

Exclusive (eksklw-siv). 1515. [ad. med.L. 
exclusivus, f. exclus-, excludere; see -IVE.] 

A. adj, I. That excludes; tdebarring from 
participation; not admitting of the existence or 
presence of, not including. Also qvLSsi-adz'. 
(and adv.) So as to exclude. -3. Excluding all 
but what is specified 1581. 3. Single, sole 1790, 
4. Disposed to resist the admission of outsiders 
to membership of a body, social intercourse, 
etc, 1822, b. Of a pattern exclusively claimed 
by a particular establishment 1901. 

1, An E. Voice 1706. On grounds.. not e. of each 
other Burke, quzsi-adv. From asth Decemh. last e. 
1679^ a. E. propositions Watts. The English E. 
particl^ are, one, only, alone, exclusively, etc. 1864. 
Phr. £, dealing : the practice of dealing only with 
cer^in special tradesmen. 3. The e. channel Burke. 
4. The literary class is usually proud and e. Emerson. 

B. sb. I. An exclusive proposition or particle. 
(Cf. A. 2.) 1533. a. An exclusive person 1825. 

Hence Exclu-sively adv. in an e. 4*sense or 
manner; solely. Exclmsiveness. Exclu*siv- 
ism, systematic exclusiveness. Exclusivist, 
who maintains the e. validity (of a theory). 
Exclu-sory (eksklw-sari), a. 1585. [ad. 
late L. exclusorius\ see Exclude v. and -ory.I 
= Exclusive A. x. Const, of. 

■fExcO'Ct, 7). 1563. [f. L. excoct-^ cxcoqtuxe^ 
i.ex->rcoquerelo boil, melt.] i. To extract 
by heat -1671, 3. To drive off the moisture 

of; to elaborate -1710. Hence tExco'ction, 
extraction or elaboration by heat. 

Excogitate (ekskp*d2it£it), v, 1530. [f. L. 
excogiiat-, excogitare to find out by thinking ; 
see Cogitate.] tra 7 is. To think out ; to 
contrive, devise, ‘[[a. intr. = Cogitate. 
1630. 

I. We here e. no new, no occult principle Sir W. 
Hamilton. Hence Exco=gita*tioii, the action, or 
result, of excogitating, 

fExcoi^enge, zr. 1502. [-.-(nit.) L. 
commuiiicare?^ To excommunicate —1641. 
Hence tExcomine'ngement, 
fExco'mmune, v. 1483. [ad. E. excommu- 
mer, ad. L, excommunicare,'] To EXCOM- 
MUNICATE ; transf. to exclude from -1654. 

Poets, .were excommun’d Plato’s Common 
Wealth Gayton.^ 

Excommunicate (eksk^mi^ *nik<fit), v, 
1526. [f. late L. excommunicaU, excommuni- 
care lit. ‘ to put out of the community*, f. ex~ 

■¥ communis \ see Communicate,] £.ccl^ To 
cut off from communion ; to exclude, by an 
authoritative sentence, from the communion of 
the Church, or from religious rites. Also 
transf, 

transf. He was excommunicated ; put out of the 
pale of the school Lamb. 

Hence Excomnitunicable a. liable, or deserving, 
to be excommunicated ; punishable by excommunica- 
tion. Excommu’nicaiit, one who excommunicates 
or is excommunicated. _ Excommii*nicative a. 
that excommunicates ; disposed to e. Excommu*- 
nicator. Excommumicatory a. of or pertaining 
to excommunication ; excommunicative. 

Excommunicate (eksk/miz7*nik/t). 1526. 
[ad. L. excommunicatus\ see prec.] 

A. fa, ffle, and ffl. a. Excommunicated 
[arch,), 

Phr, R. things (tr. Heb, Jiereni ) : objects devoted 
to destruction. 

B. sb. An excommunicated person 1562. Also 
transf. 

Excommunication (eksk/miwnikei'Jsn). 

1494. [s-d. late L, excommunicatiomm; see 

Excommunicate v.'] i. Red. The action of 
excluding an offender from the sacraments 
[lesser excommunication) ^ or from all commu- 
nication with the Church or its members (greater 
e.). Also transf, 2. Short for * sentence of ex- 
communication ’ 1647. 

a. The Pope fulminated an e. against him Kingsley, 
So tExcommumion, Milt. 

Excoriate (eksk6a*ri,<?it), v, 1497. [f. L. 
excoriai-, excoriare to strip off the hide, f. ex- 
■^corium,'] fi- trajis. To flay -1826. 2. To 

remove parts of the skin, etc., from; esp. Path, 
by the use of corrosives, abrasion, etc. 1497. 
Also transf and/^. 3, To strip or peel off 
(the skin) 1547. 

3. To prevent.. the matter.. from excoriating the 
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skin Gooch. ^ Hence Exco'riable a, that may be 
mbbed or smpped off. Exco'riate me, arch. 
h^ng the skm or rmd rubbed or strippetf off 

Excoriation (ekskoa-rij^i'/an). 1447. [f. 
Excoriate see-ATiON.] i. The action 
of excoriating ; the state of being excoriated. 
AAsofg. 2. An excoriated place; a sore 1540. 
a. He had a grievous e. behind, with riding post 

Excorticate (eksk^jtik^*t), 2^. 1600. [f. L. 

ex--i-coriic^sitm ofcortexha.Tk-h-ATB^l trans. 
To pull or strip off the bark or shell from. Also 
\fig. Hence ExcoTtica*tion. 
tExcreation. 1556. la.d. L,. ex(s)creationem, 
ex{s)creare, (f. ex- -v sc rear e to hawk, hern).] 
The action of coughing or spitting out; ex- 
pectoration -1620. 

Excrement 1 (e-kskriment). 1533. [a. F. 
excriTTunt, ad. L. excrementum what is sifted 
out, f. (ult.) ex-’^cernere.‘] fi. That which re- 
mains after sifting; the lees, refuse -1698. 2. 

Phys. * That which is cast out of the body by 
any of the natural emunctories' {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.)\ esp, the alvine fseces 1533. Also fig. 
'tE'Xcrenient^, 1549. [2A.IL. excrementum, 
i, (ult.) ex- -f crescere to grow.] i. That which 
grows out or forth ; an outgrowth. Also fig. 
-1705. a, abstr. Growth, augmentation -1609. 

I. It will please his Grace.. to dallie with my e., 
with my mustachio L, L. L, v. i. log. 

Excremental (ekskrime-ntal), 2.1 1574. 
[f. Excrement ^ + -al.] f x. Pertaining to, or 
consisting of, dregs or refuse matter -1662. 2. 
= Excrementitious 2. 1574. 

Excrememtal, ^.2 rare. 1644. [f. Excre- 
ment 2 + -AL. ] Of the nature of an outgrowth 
or excrescence -1656. 

Her whitenesse is but an excrementall whitenesse 
Milt. 

Excrementitial (ekskrzmenti*Jal), a. 1620. 
[f. as next. ] = next. 

Excrementitious (ekskrfmenti-fss), a. 

t Excrement 1 4. -< 


r 586, [ f. L. excreTnenium Excrement ^ -i- -ous. ] 
ti- Of the nature of dregs or refuse matter 
-1661. 2. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or 

arising from excrement 1586, So fExcremem- 
tuous a, 

fExcrememtive, a. [f. Excrement ^ + 
-IVE.] Fitted to carry off or discharge excre- 
ment. Feltham. 

f Excreme*ntixe, v. 1670. [f. as prec. + 
-I2E.] intr. To void excrements. 
tExcre*sce, -crea-se, -L^qo. [ad.L. .fjr- 

crescere.'] intr. To grow out or forth; to con- 
stitute an excrescence -1691. 

Excrescence (ekskue’sens). 1533. [ad. L. 
excrescentia, f. excrescentemi see prec, and 
-ENCE.l I. tThe action of growing out or 
forth. Also, abnormal increase. -r752. b. Exu- 
berance (now rare). z6ag. a, A natural out- 
growth or appendage 1633, 3. An abnormal, 

morbid, or disfiguring outgrowth. Also transf. 
2x16. fig. 1548. 

X. The e. of Insects Hals, b. Excrescences of joy 
Jer, Taylor- 3. Tumour^ wens, and preternatural 
excrescences Berkeley. So Excre’scency, ex- 
crescent iytate or condition ; excrescence. 
Excrescent (ekskre*sent), a. iCog, [ad. L, 
excresceniem pr. pple. ; see Excresce v.] ti. 
That grows out -1843. 2. Growing abnorm ally ; 
constituting an excrescence; redundant 1633. 
3- Gram, Of a sound in a word : Due only to 
euphony, and of no etymological value 1868. 

a. We pare off such e, blemishes that the bodymay 
be perfect T. Adams. The e., or the superinduced 
population 1832. So Excresce*ntial a. Cm sense 2). 
tExcre*ssion, 1610. [iiTGg.f.L.excrescere,'] 
An outgrowth; = Excretion 2 -1647. 

11 Excreta (ekskrf‘ta). 1857. [L. ; see Ex- 
crete.] Excreted matters; novsesf, the faeces 
and urine. 

Excrete (ekskrf-t), v. 1620. [f. L. excret-, 
excernere, f. ex- + cemere to separate, ] i. trans. 
To separate and expel from the system; to dis- 
charge 1668. Also absol, t2. Of drugs, etc, : 
To cause the excretion of -1651. 

X. Certain plants e, sweet juice Darwin. a. They 
loose the belly and e, out choler Venner. Hence 
Excretive a, having the power of excreting or 
promoting excretion. 

Excretin [ekskrrtin). Also -ine. 1854. 
[f. as prec. + -IN.] Ckem, A crystalline body, 


CjoHagO, obtained by exhausting fresh excre- 
ments with boiling alcohol. 

Excretion l(ekskrf •Jon). 1605. [ad. 

cretionem', see Excrete.] i. The action or 
process of excreting, a. concr. That which is 
separated and ejected from the body 1630. 

I. E. of urine Ray, of the Blood 1732. 

fExcre-tion -. 1612. [f. L. excrescere ; see 
Excresce.] = Excrements, Excrescence. 
Ahofig,-i7ies- 

Excretolic (ekskr*Vlik),fl. 1867. [f. Ex- 

CRET-IN -r -OL + -IC.] Chem. In Excretolic 
acid : a fatty acid obtained from the alcoholic 
extract of human excrements. 

Excretory (ekskrrtsri, e'kskrftari), 1681. 
[f. L. excrei- (see Excrete v )-i--ORY.] 

A. adj. Having the function of excreting; 
pertaining to excretion. 

B. An excretory vessel or duct 17x5. 
tExai*mmate, v. rare, i66x. [f. L. ex-’k- 
crimm- stem of crimen charge + -ate 3.] trans. 
To clear from an imputation -1796. 

Excruciate (ekskr^'jijeit), S'. 1570. [f. L. 

excruciat-, excruciare, f. cruciare 

to torment, f. crucem cross.] To subject to 
torture, put on the rack ; hence, to cause intense 
pain or anguish to (often hyperbolical). 

They .. hy pining and excruciating their bodies. 


Hue in hell here on earth Nashe. Toe. the mind 
with cares 1655. Hence Excru'ciable a, liable to, 
or deserving of, torment. fExcru'ciate ppl, a, ex- 
cruciated ; excruciating. Excmcia'tion, the action 
of causing or the state of suffering extreme pain. 

Excruciating (ekski?/*Jiifiitig),^//.a. 1664. 
[f. prec.] That excruciates or causes extreme 
pain or anguish; agonizing. OitQn hyperbolical, 
E. deaths 1833. An e. chorus 1876, Hence Ex- 
cru'ciatingly adv, 

Excubant (e*kski«bant), a, [ad. L. excu- 
bantem, excubare to lie on guard, f. ex- + cubare.1 
Keeping watch. Peacock. So tExcuba*tion, 
the action of keeping guard. (Diets.) fEx- 
cu'bitor, a sentinel. G. White. 

Exculpate (e*kskz?lp^it, ekski^-lp^it), v. 1656. 
[f. Ex- ppf,'^ + L. culpa + -ate Cf. med.L. 
exculpaiio,] x. trans. To free from blame; to 
clear from an accusation or blame. 2. Of 
things : ta. To justify 1706, b. To furnish 
ground for exculpating 1783. 

I. The latter stood exculpated on both charges 
Grote. 3. b. Evidence, which may . . tend to . . e. 
every person Burke. Hence Excu’lpable a. capable 
of being exculpated {rare). Excu'lpate m.a. 
declared^ guiltless. Exctilpa’tion^ the action of 
exculpating from blame, or from a crime; that which 
exculpates ; an excuse, a vindication, ExcuTpa- 
tive. Exculpatory adjs, adapted or intended to e. 
fExcur (eksik5*i), v, rare. 1656. [ad. L. 
excurrere,^ intr. To go out or forth; to di- 
gress; to go to an extreme -1672. 

Excurrent (ekskiy-rent), a. 1826. [ad. L. 
excurrentem.] 1. That runs out or forth 

2. Affording an exit 1854. 3- a. (See 

quot.) 1835. b. Projecting beyond the tip or 
margin, as when the midrib of a leaf is con- 
tinued beyond the apex 1847. 

z. The residue., is carried out by the e. water 1887, 

3. a. Excurrent ; in which the axis remains always 
in the centre,^ all the other parts being regularly dis- 
posed round It ; as the stem of abies Lindley. 

Excurse ^ksk»us).z'. 1748. lih.excurs-; 
see Excur.J 1. intr. To run off, wander, 
digress. 2. To make, or go upon, an ex- 
cursion 1775. 3. To journey through. (Diets.) 
Excursion (eksk^ujan). 1574. [ad. L. ex- 
cursimem; see Excur.J fi. The action of 
running out or forth; escape from bounds; 
hence formerly concr, : Anything that runs out 
or projects -1852. iu.fig. An outburst; a sally 
(of wit) ; an escapade -1793. ta. Mil. A sally, 
sortie, raid -1701. 4, A journey from any 

place with the intention of returning to it. Also 
fig. 1665. b. transf. in Physics, etc. : One 
movement of any body or particle in oscillating 
or alternating motion; the length of such a 
movement 1799. 5* ^P^^* A journey for pleasure 
or health. Now often ; A pleasure-trip taken 
by a number of persons. 1779. 6. Deviation 

from a definite path or course ; ta digression 
^574* 7* (sense 5)#jas in e.-train, etc, 

1850. 

I. What roaring of flooddes, what e. of riuers 1579. 

4. A long aeronautic e. 1816. fig. An e. into the 
historical domain Bryce. s- A delightful e. on the 
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lake i£32. 6, Pardoa this long e, on this subject 

Baxter. 

Hence Excxursion v. znir. to make, or go on. an 

e. ExcuTsional a. of or pertaining to an e. fEx- 
cuTsioner, ExciiTsionist, one who gees on an e. ; 
one who travels by an e.-train; also Lcdcq^, an e.- 
agent. ExcuTSionize %\ zntr. to make, or go ca, 
an e. ^ 

Excursive (eksk^usiv^. a. 1673. [f. L. 
excurs^ ppL stem (see ExcuR)-r-i^H. : i* 01 
the nature of an excursion. Of reading, etc. : 
Desultory, 3. Capable of, or addicted to, ex- 
cursions; also, digressive 1744. 

X, J ohnson,’se,rea!G in g Southey. *. An mtelhgence 
..e., vigorous, and diligent Johnson- E. black cattle 
Scott. Hence Excu*rsive-ly aJz;,., -ness. 

Excursus ,eksk£>usi?5}. Pi. excursus, (now 
usually) excursuses. 1S03. [®- Excur.] 

z. A dissertation appended to a work, in which 
some point is discussed at length, s. A digres- 
sion 1845. 

Excurvation(eksk27jYj^’Jon), 1877. [f.Ex- 
T CuRVATiON. ] A curving or bending 
outw ards. 

Excurved (ekskS-Jvd), ppL a, 1884. [f. 
Ex- prefP Curved outwards, as 

antennae. 

Excusable (ekski/7‘zabl), a. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. ixcusabilis\ see Excuse?:^.] That may 
be excused; deserving to be acquitted; ad- 
mitting of palliation. 

The excuseablest kind of pagans Howell. An e. 
curiosity Lyttok. Hence Excu'sableness. Ex* 
cu'sably adv. 

Excusal (ekskii/'zal'). Now rare, 1584. [f. 
Excuse v. +• -al. ] The act or fact of excusing. 
fExcusa'tion. ME. [a. F., ad. L. exettsa- 
iionem ; see EXCUSE.] i. The action of e.x- 
cusing or defending -1677. 3. Release from a 

duty, obligation, etc. -1540. 3. 5= Excuse 

sh, 2, 3. -1662. 

Excuse (ekskiw-s), sb, ME. [a. OF. excuse, 

f. excuser', see Excuse vJ] i. The action of 

excusing; justification, indulgence; pardon; 
release. 2. That which is offered as a reason 
for being excused; occas., a (mere) pretext 
1500. 3. That which serves to excuse, or to 

extenuate (a fault or offence) ; esp. in phr. with- 
out e, 1494. 

I. Hence with denial vain and coy e. Milt. Lycidas 
18. He pray’d e. for mirth broke short Scott. *. A 
bad e. is better, they say, then none at ail Gossox. 

t My Nephewes trespasse.. hath the e. of youth 
HAKS. Hence Excu’seless a, without e. 
Excuse (ekski«'z), v, [ME, escusen, ex- 
cusen, ad. OF. esc-user, excuser, ad. L. excusare, 
f. ex- + causa Cause, charge.] 

I, 1 . irons. To offer an apology for (a person) ; 
to seek to extenuate (a fault). Also absol. 
*1*3. To maintain the innocence of (a person); 
to justify (an action) -1696. 3. To obtain ex- 

emption or release for ME. ; fto decline with 
apologies -1754. t4* To screen, exempt -1711. 
5. To serve as an exculpation for 1538. b. In 
pass, : To be held blameless ME. 

X. To e. a step, which it is not possible to justify 
3* Clarence e. me to the King my Brother 
3 Ifen, V/f V. V. 46. 4. Faults he took upon him to 

e. others Steele. 5. The wife’s presence will not e. 
the husband Addison. 

H, I. To accept a plea in exculpation of ; to 
judge indulgendy ; to overlook, condone ME. 
3. To free from a task, obligation, etc. ; to dis- 
pense from payment, etc. ME. 3, ’ To remit; 
not to exact' (J.) 1646, 

X. He is totally Excused, for the reason next before 
alledged Hobbes. E. my glove, Thomas Shexidan. 
Phr, £, me (colloq,): used parenthetically to carry 
off a strong expression, to indicate politely a difference 
of opinion, in addressing a stranger, or in interrupting 
the speech of another, a. He was excused the entrance- 
fee imod,),^ 3. I beg you to e. my waiting on you for 
a little while 1726. Hence E*xcusator, an excusertJ 
a person officially authorized to present an excuse. : 
ITxcU'S^ory a, tending, or intended, to e. ; apolo- 
getic. Excu'ser^ one who excuses ; one who ex- 
tenuates (a fault). 

fExcu*ss, V. 1570. [f. L. excuss-, excutere, 
1 €X-^qvatere to shake.] i. trans. To shake 
off, get rid of -1668 . a. To shake out; hence, 
to discuss -1726. 3. Mod. Civ, Law, To seize, 
take in execution 1726. 

fExctt'SSioiL 1607, [ad. L. exemsionem ; 
see prec.] i. The action of shaking off or 
getting nd of -1698. a. Mod, Civ, Law. 
Seizure of goods for debt, etc. -1736. 


I Ex div., abbrev. Ex dizidend : see Ex 
! prep. 2. 

^ Exeat (e*ks?:cet\^ 1485. [L. ; = ^et (him',. 

^ go out ' ; see Exit.] 

\ ' A. In L. use as vb. A stage direction ; 

= later Exit. (So also E’xeant, ' let (them) 
go out = later Exeunt.) 

I B. sb. I. A permission to leave the diocese, 
granted to a priest by the bishop 1730. 2. A 

permission for temporary absence, asm colleges, 
religious houses, etc. 1727. 

Execrable (e^ksficrab’!), a. ME. [ad. L. 
execrabilis^ {exsecrabzns), f. execrari [exsecrari)-, 
see Execrate.] fi. Expressing or involving 
a curse ; hence", of an imprecation : Fearful 
“1 630. 3. Deserving to be execrated ; detest- 
able; taccursed; fhorrif} ing. Often kyper- 
bohcal. 1490. 

a. That e. Fraternity of Blasphemere Berkeley. 
The e. image of this scene Foster. What e. weather 
Miss Braddon. Hence E'xecrableness. E'xe- 
crably adv. 

Execrate (e'ksikr^Jt), v, 1561. [f. L. exe- 
crat~ {exsecrai-), execrari t f. ex--^- sacrare to 
devote religiously, f. sacrum {sacer),'\ fi* trans. 
To pronounce a curse upon; to declare accursed 
[rare) -1691. 2. To imprecate evil upon ; to 

abhor, detest 1561. 3* To utter curses 

1786. 

2. To c. the idoktrie of the Chaldeans 1561, their 
lotCowpER. So Execration late ME. E*xecrative 
a. of or pertaining to execi-ation ; prone to execration ; 
characteri2ed by an execration. E’xecratively^tifE'. 
E'xecrator. E*xecratory a. of or pertaining to 
execration ; of the nature of an execration ; \sb. ‘ a 
formulary of execrations ’ (Todd). 

Exect, etc.: see Exsect, etc. 

Executant (ekse*kiutant). 1858. [a. F. 

executant, pr. pple. oiexdcuferto Execute.] 

A. adj. That performs (music) 1865. 

B. sb. Any one who executes, or performs ; 
esp. a music^ performer. Hence Exe'cntancy, 
e. power. 

Execute (e-ks^kiz^t), v. ME [ad. F. exi- 
cuter, ad. med.L. execuiare, f. L. ex[s)ecui-'gT^. 
stem of ex[s)equi lit. * to follow out’, f. ex--)r 
sequid\ 1. To follow out, carry into effect; to 
give effect to. 3. To carry out, perform (a 
plan, work, movement, etc.) 1477; tto celebrate 
(religious service, etc.) -1737. 3. Law. To go 
through the formalities necessary to the validity 
of. Hence, to complete and give validity to, 
as by signing, sealing, etc. 1737. 4. To fulfil, 

discharge (an office, a function). Also formerly 
\ absol. or intr, ME. 5. To carry out the design 
of (a work of art or sHll) ; to perform (a piece 
of music) 1735. 6. To put to death in pursu- 

ance of a sentence; hence, fto put to death, 
kill [rare) 1483. 

I. To e. the biddyng of the Kyng Lydg., his enuye 
Caxton, a Testament 1641, the sentence of the law 
Prescott. 2. Moreau executed a change of front 
Alison. 3. To e. a treaty of peace Wellington, a 
mortgage Crump. 5. I saw executed in marble the 
Mercury and the Hope B’ness Bunsen. 6. Sir 
Thomas Blonte and all the other prysoners were 
executed Hall. 

Hence Exe*cutable a, that can be executed, per- 
formed, or carried out. fE’xecute^A a. executed, 
E'xecuter = Executor i. 

Execution (ekszki^'Jon). [ME. execucion, 
a, AF. , ad. L. exectitionem ; see Execute v. ] 
I. The action of carrying out or carrying into 
effect ; accomplishment ; tthe giving effect to. 
-1652. 3, The manner in which a plan, piece 

of music, etc, is executed 1534. b. Excellence 
of execution 1795. 3. The performance or 

fulfilment of (an office or function) 1576. t4. 

Executive ability -1601. . 5. Effective action, or 
its result. Also 1588. 6. Law. The due 

performance of all formalities, as signing, seal- 
ing, etc., necessary to give validity to a legal 
instrument 1776. 7, The enforcement by the 

sheriff of the judgement of a court 1503. b. 
Short for Writ of Execution 1777. 8. The in- 

fliction of [esp. capital) punishment in pursu- 
ance of a judicial sentence ME. 9. *The 
ravaging and destroying of a country that re- 
fuses to pay contribution ' (Smyth). Also mili- 
tary e. 1618. 

1. His intention and e. are not very near each other 
Johnson. To put the law in e. Goldsm. 4. He was 
a man of much valour and e. Holland. 5. The shot 
..did great e. Prescott. 7. Writ oft . : the process 
under which the sheriff is commanded to execute a 


judgement. 8. The small Remainder of his Ears, 
kft after his first E. W. Prynne. 

Execu tionee-ring, ppL a. That executes 
rcrimmals). Lamb. 

Executioner (eks/ld^-Jansi). 1561. [f. 

Execution i. One who executes (a plan, 
law, justice, tthe duties of an office, etc.) 1587. 
3. gen. One who carries out a (capital) sentence 
I qoi. 3. iransf. and fig. One who puts another 
to death 1594. 

Executive (ekse-ldz?tiv). 1646. See Exe- 
cute V. -f--lVE. Cf F. executzf\ 

A. adj. ti. Operative. 2. f Active, or(U.S.) 

skilful, m execution 1708. 3. Pertaining to 

execution; having the function of e.xecuting; 
esp. as concerned with carrying out the laws, 
decrees, and judicial sentences; opp. to ‘judi- 
cial ' and ‘ legislative ’ 1649. 4. Of or per- 

taining to the Executive (see B. i) 1811. 

3. The e. government could undertake nothing great 
without the support of the Commons Macaulay. 
Hence Exe'cutively adv. 

B. sb. I. That branch of the government 
which is charged with the execution of the laws 
1790. b. The person or persons in wffiom the 
supreme executive magistracy of a country or 
state is vested. Chiefly U.S. 1787, s. iransf. 
Any administrative body 1S68. 

I. b. That a national e. to consist of a single person 
be instituted Jml. Fed. Conv. (1819) 89. 

Executor (eks-, egze'kizztsi in sense 3, 
e‘ks2kiatsz in sense i). ME. [a, AF. exccu- 
iour, a. L. ex[s)ecuiorem\ see EXECUTE v.^ i. 
One who executes or carries out ; an agent, 
doer. Now z'are exc. in Law. t2. = Execu- 
tioner -1614. 3. A person appointed by a 

testator to execute or give effect to his will after 
bis decease. Also iransf and Jig. ME. 

I, Such basenes Had neuer like E. Temp. in. i. 13. 
2. Hen. V, I. ii. 203, Hence Exe'cuto’rial a. of or 
pertaining to an e. ; executive. Exexutorship. 

Executory (ekse'kizJ^tsri). 1483. [ad. L. 
ex[s)ecutorius; see prec. Cf. F. exicuioirej\ 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to the execution 
of a command, decree, law, etc. 1658. b. Of a 
law, etc. : In force, operative 1483. s. = Exe- 
cutive A. 3. 1649. 3 * d.aw. Designed to take 
or capable of taking effect only at a future time. 
Opp. to Exectited. 1592. 

I. The question is only e , not declarative 1658. 2. 

Mere e. agents of the British Government 1829. 3. 

An e. contract Blackstone, trust J. Powell. 

B. sb. ti. = Executorship [rare) 1496. 2. 
An executive body (see Executive B. 2) 1868. 

Executrix (ekse*kiz2triks). /=7.-trices. 1502. 
[a. med.L.] A woman appointed by a testator 
to execute his will. vars. Exe*cutress, *j-Exe*cu- 
trice. 

f Exe*de, v, 1669. [f. L. exedere.'] trans. 
To eat out, corrode -1754. So E’xedent a. 
‘ eating up ; consuming ; ulcerating' [Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

llExedra, exbedra (e-kszdr^, eksrdra), PI. 
-drse. 1706. [a. L. exedra, f. Gr. -i- tlpa 

a seat. ] x, A nciezit A rchit. The portico of the 
palaestra or gymnasium in which disputations 
were held ; also, in private houses, the pastas 
or vestibule. 2. The Apsis, or bishop’s throne 
1725. 3. A porch or chapel, or a recess in a 

wall, which projects 1850. 

Exegesis (eksi'd^f'sis). 1619. [a. Gr. 
T^erts, f. (ult.) out to guide, lead.] 

1. Explanation, exposition; esp. the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures 1823. fa. Algebra. 
Extraction of roots out of adfected equations 

-1796* 

Exegete (e'ksi'dgft). 1730. [ad. Gr. 1^77- 
yrjrrjs an interpreter; see prec.] An expounder, 
interpreter, var. Exege'tist. 

Exegetic (eksfd^e'tik). 1655. [ad, Gr. 
e ^ rjyrp ’ ixSs ; see Exegesis. 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
Exegesis or interpretation ; esp. of the Scrip- 
tures; expository. Const, of. 

B. sb. 1, = Gr. e^rjyrjTiKifj (jexvrj), the art of 
interpretation 1838. a. pi. (after Gr. T<i If7777“ 
riKo) that branch of theology which deals with 
the interpretation of the Scriptures 1838. 

Hence Exege’tical a. == Exegetic A. Exe- 
ge*tically adv. 

Exembryonate (ekse*mbrii^ni?t), a. 1866. 
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[See Ex- prefS\ Bot, Not containing an em- 
bryo, as cryptogams. 

Exemplar (egze*mplaj), sb, [ME. exem- 
plaire^ a. OF. ; see Examplar.] i. A model 
for imitation; an example. Formerly also, fa 
Sampler J2. An archetype whether real or 
ideal 1618. 3- An instance ; a parallel 1677. 

4, A type, specimen 1656. 5. A copy of a book, 

etc. 1539. 

1, Intimate converse with the great E. 1744. 4- 

Sis^-phus, tiie legendary e. of cunning Thirlwall. 

fExemplar, a. 1475. [ad. L. exe?npla7Hs^ 
f. exemplumP] — Exemplary a., in various 
senses -1739. 

Exemplaiily (see Exemplary), adv, 161 1. 
[f. Exemplary a.} ti. In senses of Exem- 
plary 2, 4 -1703. 3, By w^ay of deterrent 

example 1627. 3. So as to deserve imitation 

1611. 

а. Some he punisheth e. in the world Hakewill. 
3 E. religious ^D onxe. So Exemplariness. 

Exemplarity (egzemplseTiti), 1619. [f. L. 
exe7npiar-^-lTY.‘] i. Exemplariness. ts. The 
quality or fact of acting as a deterrent example 
-1660. 

Exemplary (egze*-, e*gzemplari). 1589. 
[f. late L. exemplaris, f. exemplum.'\ 

A. adj. ti. Of or pertaining to an example 
or examples -1822. 2. That may serve as a 

type or an illustration 1614. 3. Fit to serve as 

a deterrent 1603. 4 * Serving or fit to serve as 

an example or pattern 1589. 

3. The two Cato's are e. instances 1683. 3. E. 

severity 1809, damages Bryce. 4. An e, parish priest 
Macaulay. 

f B. adv* In an e. manner or degree —1772. 
•}'Exemplary,i'/ 5 , ME. \2A,*'L,*exe7nplariu7}i*'\ 
I. A type; a typical instance; an example 
-1583. 2. A copy of a book; a transcript (of a 
writing) -1706. 

Exemplification (egze-mplifik^'Jan). 1542. 
[a. AF., ad. med.L, exe7npliJicaiion&m\ see EX- 
EMPLIFY.] ^ I. The action of exemplifying ; 
showing or illustrating by example 1548, 3. 

That which exemplifies ; an illustration ; an 
example 1582. 3. An attested copy or tran- 

script of a record, etc. 1542. 

Exemplificative (egze*mplifikativ), a. 1826. 
[See next.] Tending to exemplify ; furnishing 
an example. 

Exemplify (egze’mplifoi), v* ME. [ad. 
med.L. Axemplificare, f, exeTupluitt ^nd-picare'i 
see -FY.] ti. trans. To instruct by example 
“1513* ta* To make an example of -1642. 
t3* To set an example of -1673. +4* To fashion 
after an example -1681. fs* To adduce as 
an example -1794. 6. a. To illustrate by ex- 

amples ; to be or serve as an example of. (The i 
current sense.) ME. b, mtr. To quote instances i 
in illustration 1582. 7. tTo copy -ijog ; to 

make an attested copy of {a legal document) 
under seal 1523. 

б. a. The rules I sent you concerning the hyper- 
bola I cannot well e. Barrow, The roads to the High- 
lands e. the correctness of this remark McCulloch. 

Hence Exe mplifi’afile a* that may be exempli- 
fied. Exe*mplifier. 

Exempt (egze’mpt). ME. [a. F., ad. L, 
exempius^ exbnere to take out, f. ex- + cmcre, ] 

A. pple. and adj. i. = exempted pa. pple and 

ppl. adj. (see Exempt v.) 3. Not subject to 

superior authority; privileged, as an exempt 
7non.astery. Now 1460. 3. Freed/r(77/t ; 

not exposed or subject to ME. 4. Clear, free 
from (a defect, stain, etc ) 1386, 

I. Blessed Sleep I In which e. From our tired Selves 
long hours we lie Holland, 3, To live e. From 
Heav’ns high jurisdiction Milt, P. L, ii. 318. E. 
from the frost Evelyn, Passions Steele, puoUc con- 
cerns and duties 1794, from serving in the militia 1853. 
4. From custom's evil taint e. and pure Shelley. 

B. sh. I. An exempted person 1846. 3. Eccl. 

A person or establishment not subject to epis- 
copal jurisdiction. Now ifzV. 1532. 3. tA 

sub-otficer of cavalry -1739 ; also, = Exon, 
q. V. 1700. 

Exempt (egze’m^t), v. Pa. pple. exempt. 
ME, [ad, F. exempter, f. exempt adj. ; see 
prec.] ti. trans. To take out or away; to re- 
move; to single out -1648. fa. To omit ; to 
except -1731. t3. To debar from something 

->1689. 4. To grant to (a person, etc.) immu- 


nity or freedom from a liability to which others 
are subject ME. 

2. Thy worth and skill exempts thee from the 
throng Milt. Sonn. xiiL 4. To e. from paying 
tribute 1573, from the lurisdiction of the Bishop 
Fuller, from the_ general law 1829, military service 
Lane, the penalties of their crimes Fhoude. So 
E xe*mptile a. that may be taken out. •fExempti*- 
tious a., separable. Exe’inptive a, tending to pro- 
cure exemption. 

Exemption (egze-mPjon). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. exempiionem\ see prec.] i. The action of 
exempting; the state of being exempted. 3. 
Immunity from a liability, obligation, penalty, 
law, or authority ; freedom ME. 3. Freedom, 
immunity from a defect, disadvantage, or weak- 
ness 1662. 

2. We take Liberty, for an e from Lawes Hobbes. 
An e, from punishment already incurred is a pardon 
Bentham. 3. E, from humane frailty Heylin. 

IlExence-phalus eksjense-falos). PI. -H, 
1884. [mod.L., f. Gr, out + kyjciipaXos 
brain.] A term for ‘a monstrosity in which 
the brain lies wholly or chiefly outside the cranial 
cavity at the back of a very flattened head ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Exenterate (eksemter^it), v. 1607. [f. L. 
exenierat-, exenferare, f. ex- + Gr. evrepoy 
intestine; cf. Gr. e^evrcpi^fiv.^ To take out 
the entrails or internal parts of; to eviscerate, 
disembowel. Now only fg-, or iransf 
iransf. They unlawfully e. and eate out the bowels 
of poore mens purses J. Cotton. Hence Exemte- 
rate ppl. a., exenterated. Exentera^tion, the action 
oi^rocess of exenterating, 

Exenteritis (eksfcntfei'tis). 1847. [f. Ex- 
+ Enteritis.] Path, Inflammation of 
the outer coat of the intestines. 

Exequatur (eksik:w^i*tz?j). 1788. [a. L. ; 
= 'he may perform*; see Execute.] i. An 
official recognition of a consul or commercial 
agent by the government of the country to which 
he is accredited, authorizing him to exercise his 
functions. 3. An authorization granted by a 
sovereign for the publication of Papal bulls, etc. 
Hence, the necessity of such authorization. 1859, 
Exequy (e*ksiicwi), now always in pL 
exequies (e’kszkwiz). ME. [a* OF., a. L. 
ex{s)cguiaSt acc. of ex{s)equise pi., lit, * train of 
followers', f. exsequi to follow out.] Funeral 
rites; occas., funeral train, bier. Formerly 
sing. ; with pi. in sense * funerals 
The E. of Joan Queen of Spayne Wood. His 
exequies were solemnized with great pomp 1771- 
Hence Exe*quial, fExe’quious adjs, of or pertain- 
ing to a funeral. 

fExerce, v. Chiefly Sc, ME. [a. OF. exercer, 
ad. L. exercere,^ i. traTts. To Exercise -1578. 
3. To employ; to discipline, train -1596. So 
tExeTcent a, exercising, practising. 

Exercise (e'ksaisaiz), sb, ME. [a. OF. 
exercice : — L. exercifiumt f, exercere to drive out 
of an enclosure, set to work, f. ex- out + arcere 
to shut up.] I. The action of exercising ; the 
condition of being in active operation. ta. 
Habitual employment -1738. 3. The practice 

(of virtues or vices, or of any particular kind of 
conduct); the execution of (functions) ME. 4. 
The performance of rites and ceremonies, wor- 
ship, etc. 1658. fs. The training or drilling of 
scholars, troops, etc. -i8ig. 6. Practice for 
the sake of training or improvement, either 
bodily, mental, or spiritual; also, a painful 
mental struggle (now rare) ME. 7. Bodily ex- 
ertion. with a view to its effect on the subject, 
esp. in the way of health ME. 8, That which 
is done for the sake of attaining proficiency, for 
training body or mind, or as a test of pro- 
ficiency or skill 1533. 9. A religious observance ; 
an act of worship; a discourse 1560. 

X. Their conversation is merely an e. of the tongue 
Butler. The e, of the judge’s discretion 1890. 3 

The e. of Trades Hobbes, of cruelty 1773. 4, The E. 
of the Confession of Auxbourgh 1658, s* A Camp of 
e. i8ig 6. An army of e. was assembled on the 
Gwalior frontier Stocqueler. 7. Bv e. . . the health 
of man is preserued Elyot. _Phr. Horse-^ open air, 
walking, etc., e. 8. The public exercises fora degree 
Emerson. ^ To prepare their lessons and exercises for 
the following day Hewlett, attrib. e. hook, 10. A 
formal act or ceremony on some special occasion 
(l/.Y.) 1863. 

Exercise (e'kssisdz), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 
r . trans. To put in operation; to employ, apply, 

. make use of. 3. To employ habitually, practi se 


(now only refi. and pass.) ME.; fto till (the 
ground) -1697. 3. To train by practice ; to 

drill (soldiers, etc.) ; to put (the limbs, the body) 
through a course of movements for the sake of 
strength or health ME. ; tto habituate --1607. 
4. To give employment to; to tax the attention, 
feelings, or powers of ; esp. to harass, vex, worry 
^ 538- 5- To carry on, cany out, perform ME. ; 
to fulfil (functions) ; to exert, possess (dominion, 
jurisdiction, force, etc.) 1590. 6. absol. or intr. 
for refl. ta. To ply one’s calling -1565. tb. To 
perform one’s office upon -1703, c. To go 
through exercises; to drill 1606. fd. To take 
exercise -1734- 7* 'I'o conduct or take 

part in a religious exercise; to expound Scrip- 
ture. NowAffjzf. 1561. 

1. That right of Punishing, which is exercised in 
every Common-wealth Hobbes, To e, a trust for sale 
1B91. 2. A peepie exercised in arms Gibbon. 3. To 
e. the body with some labour 1557. To e. all one’s 
powers Carlyle. 4. The situation was calculated to 
e. Hindu duplicity and address Jas, Mill. 5. To e. 
Heroic Games Milt., pasture Goldsm., oppression 
J^. Mill, an influence on politics Smiles. Hence 
E'xerci sable, t*ible a. capable of being exercised ; 
as, an office, power, right, etc. E'xerciser, one who 
or that which exercises : esp. an apparatus for exer- 
cising the^ limbs, etc. 

Exercitation ^egz 5 ME. [ad. L. 

exercitaiwjiemi £ exerciiare, freq. of exercere ; 
see Exercise v.} 1 . Exercise, in various 

senses; practice. 3. An exercise or display of 
skill; a written or spoken disquisition, essay, 
discourse 1632. 

X. Asclepiades [held the soul to be] an e. of the 
senses Florio, 2. The superb exercitations of Bossuet 
M. Arnold, 

fExercite, sb.l 1485. [a. OF., ad. L. exer- 
citus.] An army -1550. 
tExe-rcite, 1485. [a. OF., ? f. as prec.] 
= Exercise sb., in various senses -1533. So 
tExercite v, trans, to exercise. 

11 Exercitor (egzousit^i). 1850. [L., f. exer- 
cere.] Rom. Law. The person entitled to the 
daily profits of a ship. Hence Exercito*rian a. 
Exergue (e-kssig, cgzoug). 1697. [a. F., 
app. f. Gr. + ipyov work; cf. F. hors'dl oeuvre^\ 
Numism, A small space on the reverse of a coin 
or medal, below the principal device, for the 
date, engraver’s initials, or the like. Also, what 
is there inscribed. Hence Exe*rgual a. 
Exert (egzs'Jt), v, 1660. [f. L. ex{s')ert-, 
pa. pple. of exserere to put forth, £ ex-+serere 
to bind; see Exsert v.\ fi* trans. To thrust 
forth ; to push out or up ; to emit -1708 ; to 
exhibit, reveal -1743. bnng into vigorous 

action ; to exercise, bring to bear 1681. ts- 
To perform, practise -1757. 

I. Apple Trees.. e, themselves in air Dryden. x 
I should have exerted every nerve for Mr. Laurens 
Burke. All bodies are capable of exerting electrical 
attraction 1816. Phr. To e. ofieselfz to employ one’s 
powers; to use efforts; to strive- Also \intr. (for 
refij). Hence Exe*rtive a. tending to e. or rouse to 
action. 

Exertion (egzo’jjon). 1668. [as if ad. L. 
exertion em', see prec.] ti- The action of 
putting forth ; manifestation -1796. s. The 
action or habit of exerting, exercising, or putting 
into operation. Const, of. 1677, 3. The 

action of exerting oneself ; effort 1777. 

I, A proper e, of chearfulness Secker. a- Tbe full 
e. of one's faculties Burke. A skilful e. of strength 
and address Scott. 3. Unequal to the e. of pleading 
1^6. var. fExeTtment {rare'y. 

Exes (e'ksez). pi. colloq, 1865. [abbrev.] 
Expenses. 

tExe*sioa. 1646, exedereP^ The action 
of eating out -1684. 

Exestuate, -ation: see Ex^stuate. 
jl Exeunt (e‘kst>nt), v. 1485. [L. ; « 'they 
go out ’ ; see Exit.] A stage direction {prig. 
Exeant) — ' Here two or more actors leave the 
stage So in Exeunt otnnes * all go out 
Exfetation (eksfzt^i'Jan). Also-foet-. 1858. 
ff. "Ex- pref^+J^.feiare', see -ATION.] Med. 

' Imperfect fetation in some organ exterior to 
tbe uterus ' (Hoblyn). 

Exfoliate (eksfiJa-Hi^it), v. 1612. [f. late L. 
exfoliat-, exfoHare to strip of leaves, f. ^ ex- 4 * 
folium.'] I. trans. a. Path, To cast off in the 
form of Heaves * or scales. b. Surg. To re- 
move the surface of by exfoliation, 3 . intr. 
To come off in layers or scales ; to peel off 


b (Ger. Koln). (Fr. p^«). u (Ger. Mwllei). w(Fr. d«ne). 0Cc«rl). e (e«) (thdre). e {p) (ptid). f (Fr. fizfre). 5 (fir, fem, irarth). 
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1676, 3. irans. To unfold the leaves of ; to 

open out 1808. 

a. Down with a frozen heei; the bone exfoliating 
Kane. Before the blowpipe it [anhydrite] does not 
e, Hke gypsum Dxn’a. Hence Eaao lia'tion, the 
action or process of exfoliating ; that wnich is exfoli- 
ated ; a coat or layer in the stem of a tree. Erfo’li- 
ative a, capable of causing, or favourable to, 
exfoliation ; s^. something that causes exfoliation. 
!Exil-. In words beginniDg with these 
letters, the/z is usually silent To avoid repe- 
tition the more frequent pronunciaton is alone 
indicated. 

tExhalate, v, 1598. [f. L. exhalat- ppl. 

stem; see Exhale.] 1. irans. To evaporate; 
to produce by evaporation -1643. a. intr. 
= Exhale 2. “1623, 

Exlialation (eksal/i'Jon). ME. [ad. L. 
exkalatiomm', see Exhale.] i. The action or 
process of exhaling, breathing forth, or throw- 
ing oflf in the form of a vapour ; evaporation. 
Const, of, a. concr. That which is exhaled; 
a mist, vapour, etc. ; an emanation or efiBuviura 
ME. 3. A body of (usually enkindled) vapour; 
a meteor (arch,) 1561. 

2. Nero’s golden house had risen like an e., and like 
an c. it disappeared Merivale. Pulmonary and 
cutaneous exhalations ^1869. 3. The stax of the 

shepherds was a meteoric e. Farrar. 

Exliale (egz-, eksih^i*!), v.l ME. [ad. F. 
exkaUr, ad. L. exhalare to breathe out, f. ex-^ 
halare,\ i. trans. To breathe out; to send up 
(fumes, vapour, etc.); to give off in vapour. 
Also Jig. 1626. 3. intr. To pass off into the 

air ; to be given off as vapour ; to evaporate. 
Alsoy^. ME. 3. Phys. and Path, Of animal 
fluids : To ooze through a membrane or blood- 
vessel. Also in pass. ME. 4. irans. To draw 
up or drive off in vapour ; to evaporate. Also 
fig. 1588. 5. To breathe or blow forth from 

within. Also fig, 1589, 6. intr. To make an 

expiration; opp. to Inhale. 1863. 

X. Weight . . exhaled by insensible Transpiration 
1664. a. For ofte of it [the floode] exaleth myst 
impure ME, fig. His Hopes exhal'd in empty 
Smoke Drvden. 4. Yon Light..issome Meteor that 
the Sun exhales Rom, 4* Jul. iii. v, 13. 5. I could 

not e. my wrath before his grace 1S67. 

Hence Exhadable a, that can be exhaled or 
evaporated, Exbadant a. that exhales; sb. 
exhalant vessel or organ. Exhadement, ejdialation. 

f Exhade, vJ 1594. [f. Ex- 4 Hale 
V,] To drag out or draw forth or up -1647, 
fExlia*nce, z'. 1430. —Enhance. -1667. 
Exhaust (egzg*st), s 3 . 1848. [£ Exhaust 
v,"] The process or means of exhausting. i- 
a. Steam-engine. The exit of steam from the 
cylinder after propelling the piston ; the passage 
through which it escapes j Eduction, b. The 
expulsion of combustion products from the cy- 
linder of a petrol engine ; also, the valve by 
which it escapes, c. The process of exhausting 
(a vessel) of air; the degree to which exhaustion 
is carried 1880. 3. The production of an out- 

ward current of air by creating a partial vacuum ; 
also, any apparatus for effecting this 1852. 

atirib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense i a), as e.^passc^e^ 
•pipe, -valve i also e.-fan, a fan for producing^ a 
current by creating a vacuum; e. injector, an in- 
jector for feeding a steam-boiler with water, worked 
by e. steam; e.*port, the opening in the slide-valve 
of a steam-engine for the escape of e. steam (=^.- 
Passage ) ; -steam, the waste steam discharged from 
the cylinder of a steam-engine. 

Es^ust (egz9*st),z>. 1533. [f.L. exhaust-^ 
exhaurire^ f. ex- 4 ‘hanrire to draw.] i. trans. 
To draw off or out (now only, air) ; lit, and fig. 
1540. 3. To use up completely ; to expend or 
account for all of 1533, 3. To empty by draw- 
ing the contents off or out; to drain; to empty 
^1614. Also intr,di steam. 4. To draw out 
all that is essential or interesting in (a subject, 
etc.) 1704. 5. To drain of strength, resources, 
etc. ; to weary out, enfeeble greatly 1631. 

2. Whatever relief was given . . the same was soon 
^hausted Burke. To e. all the possible combina- 
tions Mill. 3. A tube which could be exhausted of 
air Tvndalu 4. To e, the history of the Roman 
Republic M. Pattison. 5. The Kingdome was much 
exhausted of men and mony Gouge. 

Hence fEidiau’st pcupple, and ppl. a, exhausted. 
Eidiavstedly adv, Exliail*ster, one who, or that 
which, exhausts ; spec, in Gas-making, a contrivance 
for pumping the gas in a continuous flow out of the 
retorts. Exhau*stible a. that can be exhausted; 
whence Exhau stibidity. £xliau*stiiigiy adv. 


I Exlmustion (egzg'stjan). 1646. [as if ad. 
9 L. ^exhausiionem ; see prec. Cf. F. exhaustion, ] 
I, The act:on or process of exhausting ; the con- 
; dition of being exhausted, b. spec. (Steam- 
engine) The discharge of waste steam from the 
’ cylinder 1782. 3, Chem. ‘ Applied to any pro- 

cess, such as percolation, whereby the active 
constituents of a drug [etc.] are removed m 
solution, leaving it exhausted’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.). 
3. a. gen. A process of proof by exhausting all 
conceivable hypotheses, except one, relating to 
the question 1877. b. Method of Exhaustions 
(Math.): an application of a., as in proving 
the equality of two magnitudes, by showing that 
if one is supposed to be greater or less than 
the other a reductio ad absurdum is involved 
1685. 

1. The e. of the air incumbent on tbe water Boyle. 
The rapid sale and e. of a work Knox. E. ,.is an 
occasional cause of death after severe operations 
Erichsen. vars. tExhau*stment {rare), fEx- 
hau-sture. 

Exliaustive (egzg-stiv), a, 1786. [f. L. 
exhaust- ppl. stem (see Exhaust z'.)-b-ivE.] 
I. Tending to exhaust 1818. 3. Characterized 
by exhausting; complete, comprehensive. 

2. An e. survey Gladstone. Phr, E. method = 
Exhaustion 3 a. Exbaiustive-ly adv., -ness. 

Exhaustless (egzg ‘sties), a, poet, and rhet. 
1712. [f. Exhaust V/. 4- -LESS.] Inexhaustible. 
Exhedra, var. of Exedra. 

Ezlieredate (eksiheTzd^it), v. Now rare. 
1552. [f. L. exheredat-, exheredare to disin- 

herit.] traTts, To disinherit. Also fig. Hence 
Exbteredadion, tExlieredita*tion, disherison. 

Ezliibit (egzi'bit), sb, 1626. [ad, L. exhi- 
bitum, exhibere; see Exhibit t/.] 1, Law. a. 

Any writing identified in court, and marked by 
the Examiner accordingly, b. Any document 
(or object) produced in court and referred to 
and identified in written eridence. 3. Anything 
exhibited or presented to view; esp. an object, 
or collection of objects, in an exhibition 1862. 
3. A showing, display 1654. 
a. An e, in the Peruvian section 1876. 

Extiibit (egzi'bit), v. 1490. [f. L. exhibit-i 
exh ibere, f. ex~ out + habere to hold. ] 1 1 , trans. 
To offer ; to administer (an oath) -1657 ; tto 
furnish ; hence to defray (expense) -1654; 
\intr, to provide maintenance ; to give an ex- 
hibition-1868. 3. irans. (Med.) To administer 
[a remedy, etc.) 1601. 3. To submit for inspec- 
tion or consideration ; esp. to produce, put in 
(a document) in a court of law, to append as an 
exhibit to written evidence 1529. 4. To expose 
to view; to show; esp. to show publicly for the 
purpose of amusement or instruction, or in a 
competition ; rarely, to perform in public 1534. 

a. To e. Scammony for a purgation Holland. 3. 
Accept this Scrowle . . Which . . we doe exhibite to 
your Maiestie x Hen. VI, in. i. 151. To e. a charge 
of high treason against the duke Clarendon. 4. To 
e. a solo on the violin 1845. 

Hence fExhi'bit pa.pph. exhibited. Exhi’bit- 
able a, Exlii*biter, -or (now more usual). 
Exhibition (eksibi-Jon). ME. [a. OF. 
hibicioTt, ad, lateL, exhibitwnem\ see Exhibit 
V.'] ti. Maintenance, support -171 1, j-s. A 
pension, salary; a gift -1741. 3. An endow- 

ment for a term of years given to a student in 
a school, college, or university. Cf. Bursary, 
Scholarship. 1525, 4. Med. The administra- 
tion of a remedy 1785. 5. The action of ex- 

hibiting, submitting for inspection, displaying, 
or holding up to view 1633; cotzer, something 
that IS exhibited 1786. 6. A public display (of 

works of art, manufactures, etc.); also, the place 
of the display 1761. 

5. An e. of presumption Mrs. Jameson. Phr. To 
make an e. of 0nese^{co\loq.) : to show oneself in an 
unfavourable aspect. 7. The examination of the 
pupils of a school or college: an instance of this 
(£^.6*.) 1829. 

Hence £xliibi*tional a. of or pertaining to an e. 
Exhibi'tioner, one who holds an e. at a university ; 
one who exhibits. ExMbi'tionism, indecent ex- 
posure of the person, esp. as a manifestation of sexual 
perversion; alsoy^. and tendency towards dis- 
p]^ or extravagant behaviour; so Exhibi'tionist. 

Exliibitive(egzi'bitiv),t2:, 1596. [ad,mod.L- 
exhihitivus ; see Exhibit v. and -ive.] Having 
the property of exhibiting or showing forth. 
Const, of. Hence Extubitively adv. 
Exhibitory (egzi-bitori). 1607. [ad. L. 
exhihitorius\ see Exhibit and -ory.] 


A. adj. Intended to exhibit or cause to be 
exhibited ; of or pertaining to exhibition 1772. 

+B. sb. A procedure with regard to the exhi- 
bition of remedies. 

Exbilarant (egzi'larant). 1803. [a. F., 

ad. L. exhilarantem", see next.] 

A. adj. That exhilarates ; exhilarating 1866. 

B. sb. An exhilarating medicine. 

Exhilarate (egzidar^.t), v. 1540. [ad. L. 

exhilarat-, exhilarare, f. ex- (see Ex- pref.^j-h 
ki laris)', see Hilarity.] i. irans. To m^e 
cheerful or merry ; to cheer, enliven, gladden, 
f 2. tnir. To become cheerful 1620. 

I- To e. the spirits with a glass of wine Smollett. 
Hence Exhi'larating ppi. a. cheering, inspiriting. 
Exhidaratingly adv. Exid'larative a. tending 
to e. Exhi'larator. 

Exhilaration (egzi lar^i-Jsn). 1623. [ad, 
late L. exhilarationem ; see prec.] i. The 
action or means of exhilarating; an enlivening 
influence. 2. Exhilarated condition 1626. 

X. E. hath some Affinity with Joy Bacon. 

Exhort (egzjhp'it, egzg'rt), v. ME. [ad. L. 
exkortari, f. intensive 4 - hortari to encourage ; 
see Hortatory. Cf. F. exhorter.'\ i. trans. 
To admonish earnestly; to urge by words to 
laudable conduct. Of circumstances, etc. ; To 
serve as an incitement. Also absol. a. With 
obj. a thing : To recommend earnestly 1500. 

1. Examples, gross as earth, e me Hand. iv. iv. 46. 
absol. He that exhorteth, to his exhorting R.V. Rom. 
xii. 8. 2. What I exhorte Not herde is 1500. 

Hence fExlio'rt sb. exhortation. ExboTtatiye 

a. of, pertaining to, or containing exhortation : in- 
tended to e. Exho'rtatory a. exhortative. 

Exhortation (ekspJtifi'Jan). ME. [ad. L. 
exhortationem \ see prec.] i. The action or 
process of exhorting, of earnestly admonishing 
or urging to what is good and laudable. 3. A 
set speech delivered for the purpose of exhort- 
ing ; a discourse 1450. 

2. The E. before the Communion 1704. 

Exhorter (egzp'jtai). 1513. [f. Exhort z/.] 
z. One who exhorts or urges on to action 1552. 
3. spec. In various churches, a person appointed 
to give religious exhortation under the direction 
of his pastor. 

Exhumate (e'ksihiwm<?it), v. 1548. [f. 
raed.L. exhumat-, exhumare', see Exhume tv.] 
= Exhume v. lit, and fig. Hence Exhuma*- 
tion, the action or process of removing a body 
from beneath the ground. 

Exhume (eksihi«*m), v. 1783, [ad. F. ex- 
humer, ad. med.L. exhumare, f.ex- humus 
ground. ] i . trans. To dig out or remove (some- 
thing buried) from beneath the ground ; transf 
^Xidifig. to unearth. 3. To remove the over- 
lying soil from (rare) 1872, 

Exibilate, exiccate, etc. ; see Exs-. 

Exies (e-ksiz), sb. pi. Sc. [? corrupt f. Ac- 
cess.] ? Hysterics. Scott. 
llExigeant (^ksz'sah), a. 1803. [Fr. ; cf. 
Exigent.] Exacting. Also in fern. Exigeante 
(fksz^ant). 

Exigence (e'ksid^&s). 1589. [a. F., ad. L. 
exigentia, f. exigentem, exigere; see Exigent.] 
I. The state or fact of being exigent ; urgent 
want; need, necessity. tb. = Exigency 2. 
-1818. 2. A case demanding immediate action 

or remedy; an emergency; an extremity 1643. 

1. In time of e. 1691. a. Falstaff..is equal to any 
e, Mrs, C. Clarke. 

Exigency (e'ksidgensi). 1581. [ad. L. exi- 
gentia ; see prec.] i. Pressing state (of circum- 
stances) ; stringency (of requirements) 1769. 

b. Pressing necessity ; in pi. pressing needs, 

straits 1630. 3. That which is needed; de- 

mands, needs, requirements 1581. 

2. The various e, of time and occasion Bk. Com. 
Prayer. The exigencies of theology 1857. 

Exigent (e'ksid^ent), a. and ME. [ad. 
L. exigentem , exigere, f. ex- out 4 - agere to drive ; 
see Exact v.'] 

A. adj. I. Requiring immediate action or aid; 
pressing, urgent 1670. 3. Requiring too much ; 
exacting 1828. 

I. That e. crjr for help Clarendon, a. A love that 
clings not, nor is e. Sir H. Taylor, 

■f B, sb."^ I. A state of pressing need ; an occa- 
sion that requires immediate action or remedy; 
an extremity, strait -1729 ; end, last extremity 
“1631. 2. pi. Needs, requirements -1677. 

. The duke seeing himselfe to be driuen to such an 
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e. Holinshed. These Eyes..Waxe dimme,as draw- 
ing to their E. i Hen. VI, ii, v. 9. 2. The pr«tent 

e:^ents of the Kingdom Chas. 1. 
tif'Xigent, sb.^ 1464. [In 15th c. exigettd, 
ad. (ult.) med.L. exigenda, sec prec.] Law. A 
writ commanding the sheriff to summon the 
defendant to appear upon pain of outlawry; 
also called wrii of e, --1768. 
tExi’genter. 1512. [a. AF. exigenter, f. as 
prec. J Law. An officer of the Court of Common 
Pleas (in iS-ipth c., of the Court of King’s 
Bench) who made out all exigents -1837. 

|j Exi^ fe,cias (e-ksid^ai ie^ Jises). 1577. [L. ; 
lit. ' that you cause to be exacted’.] = Exi- 
gent 

Exigible (e’ksidjjibT), a. 1610. [as if ad. 
L. *exigibilis; see Exact v. Cf. F, exigihle.'\ 
That may be exacted ; demandable. 

There is no part of our debt e. at this time T. 
Jefferson. 

Exiguity (eksigiwuti). 1623. [ad. L. exu 
guitas; see Exiguous.] The condition of 
being exiguous; scantiness; smallness, littleness. 
Exiguous (eg2i*gi«iss), a. 1651. [f. L. 
exiguus (f. exigere to weigh strictly; see Exact 
t/.)-r-OUS.] Scanty in size or number; ex- 
tremely small, diminutive. Hence Exi'guous- 
ness. 

Exile (e’ksail, e'gzsil), sb.'^ ME. [a. OF. 
cxil, semi-popular ad. L. exsilium, f. ex- out + 
saU root of satire' \o leap; cf, coTtsiliitm 
Counsel. Or ? f. ex- 4 solum (Skeat). Formerly 
stressed exvle.^ 1. Enforced removal from 
one’s native land according to an edict or sen- 
tence; banishment; also prolonged volun- 
tary absence from one’s native land. Also 
transf. and fig. ta. Waste ; ruin -1700. 

I. He was put to exyle in to y* yle of Sardeyn 1529. 
2. Her cite and landes of Cartage are all d3?stroied 
and tourned in exyll Caxton. 

Exile (e'ksoil), sb.'^ ME. [? concrete use of 
prec, ; or f. Exile v.] A banished person ; 
one compelled by circumstances to reside away 
from his native land. Also iransf. and fig. 

Tit. A . III. i. 285. transf. An e. from the paternal 
roof X820. 

Exile (e’kssil, e’gzsil), a. ? Obs. ME, [ad. 
L. exilis thin, lank,] i. Slender, shrunken, 
thin; small, a. Meagre; poor ME. 

Esdle (e*ks9il, e'gzaii), v. ME. [ad. OF. 
exilier : — ^late L. exiliare, f. ex{s)ilium Exile 
sb.'^ Formerly stressed exi'le^ i* To compel 
(a person) by decree or enactment to leave his 
country; to banish. Also andy?^. fa. 
gen. To banish, expel -1700, fa* To devastate, 
bring to ruin. Cf. Exterminate, -1533. 

I. The emperour exyled lohan . . into the yle of 
Pathmose 1493. 3. He,. exiled diuerse townes Ld. 

Berners. Hence E'xilement, banishment, exile. 
tExiler. 

ExiHc (egz-, eksi-lik), a. 1888. [f. Exile 
sb. + -IC. ] Of or pertaining to exile ; esp. to that 
of the T ews in Babylon. So Exi'lian a. 1882. 
tExili'tion. 1646. [f. L. ex{s)ilire^ f. ex- + 
satire to leap.] A leaping up or forth -1711. 
Exility (eksi-liti). 1528. [^^^.'L.exitiiaiem, 

f. exilis Exile a.'] i. Thinness, slenderness, 
meagreness 1528 ; fpoverty -1774' =». Tenuity ; 
subtlety 1626. 

Eximious (egzrmios), a. Now rare. 1547. 
[f. L. eximius, (f. eximere\ see Exempt v.)-t 
-ous.] Excellent, distinguished, eminent. Hence 
tExi’miously adv. 

fExi'nanite, v. 1555. [f. L. exinanit-^ 
exinanare to make empty, f. ex- + inanis.'\ i. 
trans. To make of none effect -1661. a. To 
reduce to emptiness; to humble -1624. 
Exinaxxition (eksimanrjon). Now rare. 

1603. [0,6.. 'Ll, exinanitionem; stQ prec.'] i. 

The action of emptying or exhausting; emptied 
or exhausted condition, a. Humiliation 1627. 
*. Fastings to the e. of spirits Jer. Taylor. 
Exindusiate (eksindiiZ*sii/t), a. 1866. [f. 
Ex- pref.^ 4 INDUSIUM 4 -ATE Bot. Not 
having an indusium. 

Exi*ngtiinal (eksi'iggwinai). 1884. [f. Ex- 
pref.^ ■¥!.>, inguin- 4 -AL.] Entom. 

A. adj. Situated outside the groin. 

B. sb. * The second segment or trochanter of 
the limbs of the Arachnida ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Exintine (eksimtin, -tain). 1852. [f. L. ex- 
4 intus 4 -INE ^.] ‘ The membrane of the pollen 


gram which lies between the Extine and the 
Inline ' {Syd. Soc. Lex,). 

Exion. Blnnder for action 2 Hen. /V, 
11. i. 32. 

Exist (egzi'st), v. 1602. [ad. F. exister, ad. 
L. ex{s)istere to stand out, f. ex- + sistere, f. 
stare.^ 1 . To be, to have objective being 1605. 

2. To have being in a specified mode. With 
advb. phr. or as. Also, to subsist, occur 1602 

3. To live 1828. 4, To continue to be 1790, 

1. To conceive the world.. to have existed from 
eternity South. 2. A space of a foot existed between 
the ice and the water Tyndall. 4. How does he 
contrive to e. here 1797. 

Hence Exi'ster {rare). Exi stibi*lity, also 
-ability, capability of existing. Exi’Stible a. \.rare) 
c^abje of existing. E 3 i*stmg ffH. a. 1762. 

Existence (egzi'stens). ME. [a. OF., ad. 
med.L, existentia\ see Exist and -ence.] ti. 
Reality; opp. to appearance. Only in ME. 
a. Being ; the fact or state of existing ME. ; 
continuance in being 1736 ; life 1634. 3. A 

mode of existing 1763. 4. concr. All that 

exists 1751J a being, an entity 1605. 

2. Matter is not necessary to the Soul’s e. GiAimLL. 
We know not at all upon what the e. of our living 
powers depends Butler. A wretched e. Dickens. 

4. Ap. enumeration of Existences, as the basis of 
Logic Mill. var. fEsd'stency (in senses 2, 4). 

Existent (egzi'stoit), 1561. [ad. L. 
entem\ see Exist,] A. adj. i. That exists, 
existing; having being. Also absol. a. Now 
existing ; present-day 1791. 

I. There js but one necessarily e. Being Jackson. 
2. Types of e. Frenchmen Ruskin. Hence Exi'st- 
ently ado. 

B, rA An existent person or thing 1644. 
Existential (egzistemjal), a. 1693. [ad. 
late L. existentialis.'] i. Of or pertaining to 
existence. a. Logic. Of a proposition : Pre- 
dicating^ existence 1837. Existemtially adv. 
fExistima'tion. 1538. [ad. L. existima- 
tionem, f. (ult.) ex-’¥testimare\ see Esteem v.'] 
= Estimation 2, 4. -1712. 

Exit (e'ksit). 1538. [a.'L.exitfexzre.’] I. 
Replacing Exeat, q. v. a. sb. The departure 
of a player from the stage. Also iransf. and 
fig . ; esp. departure from the scene of life ; death. 
1588. 3. A going out or forth j liberty to go 

out ; egress 1659. 4. An outlet ; esp. said of 

the doors affording exit from a public building 
1695. 

*. They haue their Exits and their Entrances 
Shaks. He scorn’d an E. by the common means Felt- 
ham. 4, An enclosure . . which . . had no e. J owett. 
Hence E'xit v. intr. to make one’s e. ; fig. to die, 
Exitial (egzi-Jal), a. "I Ohs. 1534. [ad. L. 
exiiialis, f. exitiuml\ Hurtful ; destructive to 
life, fatal. So fExi-tious a. 
fE'Xiture. ME. [ad. med,L. exitura^ f. 
exire. ] 1. Passage out or forth -1615. a. A 
running abscess. [So in OF.] -1657. 

Exitus (e’ksitos). 1664. [L., f. exire.'] +1. 
A going out or forth; a departure -1706. ^ a. 

Path. A prolapsus 1811; also, *the termination i 
of a disease ’ {Syd. Soc, Lex.) 1884. | 

II Ex-libris (eks brbris). Used also as fit. \ 

1880. [L.; lit. 'out of the books’ (of ).] ; 

An inscription, label, or stamp indicating the ' 
owner of a book ; esp. a book-plate or the like. I 
Hence Ex-librist, one who collects these. | 
Exo- (e*ks£>, bef. two unstressed syllables 
eksfij, prefix (bef. a vowel sometimes <?a?-), repr. 
Gr. without; as in : 

ExocaTdial a., Phys. pertaining to the exterior 
of the heart, E'xocarp [Gr. uapirbs] = PERI- 
CARP. Exocoe’lar a. [see Coelom], pertaining 
to the outer side of the body-cavity, E*xoderm 
[Gr. b€pfjia] — Ectoderm ; also the external 
crust of the body of an insect. E xo gene-tic 
a. [Gr. yeveriKos, f- y€V€ais]t that arises Irom 
without. Exona-rthex [see Narthex], the 
outer vestibule of a Greek church. Exopa-thic 
a. [Gr. ird^os], (of disease) originating outside 
the body. Exopliy-Uous a. [Gr. <pvWov]f (of 
dicotyledons) having the young leaves naked, 
i. e. not enclosed in a sheath. E-xoplasm [Gr. 
irKdapa], the outermost layer of the cuticular 
protoplasm of some Protozoa. Exo*podite [Gr, 
wod- trous], ‘ the outermost of the two processes 
appended to the basal process of the hinder 
limbs of some of the Crustacea ’ {Syd. Soc.Lex.) * 


hence Exopodi*tic a. Exo'ptile a. [Gr, -irrtkou 
feather], Bot. having a naked plumule. Exo- 
(r)rlu-ia2 iz. [Gr. root], Bot. (of plants) 
having the radicle naked ; also Exorrbi'zous a. 
Exosco-pic a. [Gr. -axonosl, viewing from the 
outside; henceExosco-picaily adt\ Exoskede- 
tal a., Anai. of or pertaining to the Exoskede- 
ton, tlie e.\temal integument, whether Ix>ny, or 
calcified, or leathery ; also fig. E-xosperm Gr. 
ernipyai, E'xospore |_see SPOREJ, Bot. the outer 
coat of a spore or oosphere in fungi or lichens ; 
hence Exospo-ral a. pertaining to an exospore; 
Exospo-rous a. having its spores on the outer 
surface of the sporangium. E'xostome [Gr. 
UTo/ia], Bot. the aperture in the outer integu- 
ment of the, ovule. Exothe-ca [Gr. Btjkt} 
case], Zaol. the hard exterior wall of the gono- 
some of the Hydrozoa; hence Exothe-cal a. 
Exothe-cium, Bot. ‘the cuticular or outer layer 
of the amher ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Exoccipital (eksi^ksi-pital). 1847. [f. Gr. 
Ifoj {see Exo-) 4L. occiput {occipit-) 4 -al,] 

A. adj. That is outside the occipital bone. 

B. sb. pi. Those parts of the occipital bone 
which form the sides of the foramen magnum 
and support the condyles 1854. 

Exooilatioii (ek&,^kiwl£i*Jan). 1630. [f.L. 
exoculare to put out the eyes, f. ex--i-ocultis,] 
The action of putting out the eyes ; blinding. 
Exode (e-ks^ud), sbl^ Alsoexod. ME. 
[anglicized f. Exodus.] ti.= Exodus i. ME. 
only. a. =ExoDUS 2 {rare) 1751. 

Exode (e-ksJnd), 1684. [a. F., ad. 

late L. exodium.] = Exodium i, 2. 

Exodic (eksp-dik), a. 1850. [f. Gr. 

4 -iC.J I. Of or pertaining to an exodus. 
(Diets.) 2. Phys. Proceeding from the spinal 
marrow 1850. 

Exodist [e*ks^dist). rare. 1849. [f, Exode 
sb, 4 1 ST.] !• One who makes an exodus 1883. 
2. An emigrant 1849. 

11 Exoditmi. 1600. [a, L., ad. Gr. l^< 55 iov, f. 

of or belonging to an exit; see Exodus.] 
I. Gr, Drama. The end or catastrophe of a 
play 1842. a. Rom. Drama. A comic interlude 
or farce following something more serious. 
Exodiis (e*ks 5 ld^s). OE. [a. L., a. Gr. 
erodes f f. out 4 656 s way.] i. The book of 

the O.T, which describes the departure of the 
Israelites out of Egypt. 2. A going out or 
forth ; esp. the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt; emigration. Also fig. 1623. var. 
E’xody. 

11 Ex ofBcio, ex-ofiBcio, advb. phr. 1533. 
[L.] In discharge of duty, in virtue of one’s 
office; hence = Official. 

Exogamy (eksf?.gami). 1865. [f. Gr. 

(see Exo-) 4 yapos marriage 4 -ous.] The 
custom by which a man is bound to take a wife 
from outside his own clan or group; opp. to 
endogamy. Hence Exoga*mic a. pertaining to 
e. Exo-gamous a. practising, of the nature of, 
or pertaining to, e. 

Exogen (e-ks^^d^en). 1838. [in Fr. exogene, 
mod.L. exogena, -us adj., used in fern, as sb., 
f- Gr. efoj 4 -y^vTis.] Bot. A plant whose stem 
grows by deposit on the outside; opp. to 
Endogen. 

Exogenous (eks^'dgfnos), a. 1830. [f. 
mod.L. exogena, -us (see prec.) 4 -OUS,] a. Bot. 
Growing by additions on the outside ; of the 
nature of an exogen ; pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of the exogens, b. Path. r= Exo- 
GENETIC. 1883. c. Anai, (Of a portion of 
bone) growing out from a previously ossifiied 
part; opp. to autogenous 1854. 

Hence Exo-genously adv. 
fE-xolete, a. i6ii. [ad. L. exoletus, exo- 
lescert, f. ex- 4 ol- to grow; cf. adolescere.] 
Obsolete; effete, insipid; faded -1736. 
-j-Exolu-tion. Also exsolution. 1615. [ad. 
L. ex{s)olutionem, i. exsolvere,] The action of 
loosening or setting free; relaxation; esp. the 
emission of ' animal spirits’, formerly assumed 
as the cause of swooning; faintness -1662. 
fExo-lve, V. 1578. [ad. L. exis^olvere, f. 
ex- 4 solvere to loosen.] trans. To slacken ; also 
' to pay clear off ' (Bailey), intr. for refl. To 
dissolve. -1657. 
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IjExomis ^eksJj-mis',. 1850. [Gt. ,{.(£ + Zjiot 

shoulder. ] A vest without sleeves, leariug the 
shoulders bare; worn by artisans and slaves. 
So Exo'mioiL Brow niag. 

|:Exomologesis (eks|J*m^l|?gr3:3% 1592. 

fGr., f. intensive + o;4oXo7€€4J' to confess." 
A full or public confession. 

Exomphalos (eks^-mfabs'. 1574. [Gr., f. 
I£ + opupaXos navel.] A rupture or protrusion 
at the navel. 

llExon (e'x^n). 1767. [repr. the pronunc. 

(^gZ4zh) of Fr. exempt, Cf. Exacn. j Title of 
the four officers of the Yeomen of the Royal 
Guard, styled corporals in their commissions, j 
and ranking below the ‘ Ensign | 
Exonerate (egz^?*n§rtfit), v, 1524. [f. L. 

exonerat-t exonerare,i,ex-‘+ onus [oner~) burden. 
Cf, F. exonirer, ] i. trans. T o take off a burden 
from; to relieve of^ to unload, lighten. 2. To 
discharge, get rid of 1542. 3* To free from (a 

duty, obligation, payment, charge, etc. ; also, 
from blame) 1548, 

I. Success would certainly e. our finances Wellikg- 
TOM. 2. Toexonerat the blader.. whan njede shall 
requyre Boosde. Neither did this riuer e. itself into 
any sea Hakluyt. 3. ilr. Hastings . . offered to e. 
the company from that ‘ charge ’ Burke, To e, my. 
self of a greater crime W, Irving. 

Hence Exonerate pple, exonerated. Exo nera*- 
tion, the action of discharging, disburdening, or 
relieving, or the state of being relieved from a duty, 
office, obligation, payment, etc. ; also, from blame; a 
formal discharge. _ Exonerative a. tending to give 
relief (from an obligationj. Exo’nerator. 
IjExoneretur (egzp-nerrtsj). 1824. [L. ; 
= Tet him be discharged’; see prec.] Law, 

‘ An entry made upon the bail-piece upon 
render of a defendant to prison in discharge of 
his bml ’ (Wharton). 

Exophtha*lmia. 1721. [mod.L., f. Ex- 

OPHTHALMUS.] = EXOPHTHALMUS. 

Exophttialmus, -os (eksipf))2e*lm:us, -ps). 
1872. [mod.L., a Gr., fi ki out + oepBoXfios \ 
eye. ] Patk, Protrusion of the eye-ball. Hence 
Exophthalmic a, of, pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by, e. var, Exophtha-lmy. 

•fExO’pt, V, [ad. L. exoptare,'\ To desire 
greatly. Forrest. So fExopta'tion, earnest 
desire. 

Exorable (e*ks6rabl), a. Now rare, 1563. 
[ad. L. exorabilisi see next.] Capable of being 
moved by entreaty. Hence E'xorableness. 
fE'Xorate, v, 1599. [f. L. exoraU^ exorare, 
f. £x-‘-^orare to pray.] trans. To entreat; to 
prevail upon by entreaty “1654. Hence tEx- 
ora’tion. 

ExoTbital, iz. 1876. [f. Ex-7ir^.i- + Orbit 
- f-AL.] Outside the orbit. 

Exorbitance (egzpubitans). 1611. [f. Ex- 
orbitant; see -ANCE.] fi. Aberration from 
the due or ordinary tra^; eccentricity, irregu- 
larity, anomaly. Also, aberration of mind. 
-1842. a. Transgression of law or morality ; 
misconduct, lawlessness, criminality {arch.) 
1611, 3. Excessiveness ; now chiefly, of de- 

mands, charges, prices, etc. 1646. 

a. The Border robbers.. had committed many ex- 
orbitances Scott. 3. The e. of the duties on tea and 
tobacco McCulloch, So ExoTbitancy. 
Exorbitant (egz^ubitant). 1460. [ad. late 
\^,txorhitantem^exorHiareti, ex-'¥ordita wheel- 
track; see Orbit. Cf. F. exorbitant?^ 

A. adj, f I. Leaving a specified track -1674. 
a. Deviating from the normal track ; teccentric ; 
anomalous; abnormal 1460. t3. Forsaking, 

or apt to forsake, the right path; erring --1716. 
4. Exceeding ordinary or proper bounds ; ex- 
cessive; outrageously large 1621. 

*. Causes c., and such as their lawes had not pro- 
vided for Hooker, 4. E. appetites Burton, Imposi- 
tions R. Coke, tributes Gibbon, influence J. Fletcheh. 
Hence Exorbitantly adv. 

tB. sb. One who or something which exceeds 
proper limits {rare) -1714, 

Exorbitate (egz^ubit^t), v, ? Obs, 1600. 
\i.\^exorbitat-^exorhitare\ see prec."] intr. To 
deviate from the usual course or orbit. Hence 
Exorbitation. 

Exordse: see Exorcize. 

Exorcism (e'ksprsiz’m, egzp'osiz’m). ME. 
[ad. late L. exordsmus, a. Ecd. Gr, ^opiciafibs] 
see Exorcize. Cf.Ft exorczsme,") i. The action 


I of exorcising or expelling an evil spint by ad- 
I juration, etc. t®* improp, conjuration ; the 
j ceremonies observed in calling up spirits -1652. 
j 3. A formula employed in exorcizing 1550. 
j Exorcist (e’ks^rsibt, egzpusiat). ME. [ad. 
late L. exarcista, ad. Gr. k^opKicriis^ see Ex- 
orcize.] I, One who drives out evil spirits by 
adjuration, etc. ; spec, one of the four lesser 
orders in the R. C. Church, -j-a. One who calls 
up spirits by magical rites -1621. 

1. Exorcists, thatserv'cd to dispossess such as w'ere 
possessed jay the Devil Selden. 2. Jut. C. n. i. 323. 

Exorcize, -ise (e'ks^isaiz, egz^-issiz), z;. 
1546. [ad. late L. exorcizare, ad. Gr. 
f. -f opK 09 oath. The better form exorcize is 
least in use.] 1. trans. To drive out (an evil 
spirit) by the use of a holy name; to call forth, 
expel. a. To clear of evil spirits ; to purify 
1645. 3* To adjure (an eril spint). Also, to 

conjure up. Now rare. 1584. 

X. Touched him on the shoulder with his staff and 
exorcised the demon Mrs. Jameson. z. Monks 
huddled together, .as if to e- the land of a demon 
Lytton. Hence Exorciza*tion, the action of exor- 
cizing. Exorcizer, one who exorcizes. 

[1 Exordium (egzpudLym). PI. -iums, -ia. 
1581. [L,, f. exordirii, ex-¥ordiri to begin.] 

The beginning of anything; esp. the introduc- 
tory part of a discourse, treatise, etc. 

I shall consider them jointly, by way of e. to the 
rest Selden. Hence Exo’rdi^ a, introductory. 
fExo-mate, v, 1539. [f. L. exornat-y exor- 
nare.) To adorn, embellish -1589. Hence 
tExoma'tion. 

fExo*rtion. 1657, \i.‘L.exoriri.'] The action 
of arising or emerging; point of emergence. 
tExoscula*tioii. 1560. [ad. L. exoscula- 
tionem?) i. A hearty kiss -1652. a, Anat. 
Anastomosis 1634. 

Exosmose (e'ks^^zmiJus). 1828. [a. F,, 
formed as if ad. mod.L. exosmosis; see next.] 
= next. 

Exosmosis (elc^zmoa’sis). 1839. [mod.L., 
f. Gr-e^oj-hdicr/ios pushing. Cf. Endosmosis.] 
Phys.y etc. The passage of a fluid outwards 
through a porous septum, to mix with external 
fluid. Hence Exosmo*1ic a, 
Exossate(eksif7*s^it), z/. 1721. [f. L. 

ossaUy exossare to bone, f, ex- + os {oss-). ] trans. 
To deprive of bones; tto cause (fruits) to grow 
without stones. Hence Exossa'tion. 
fExo-sseous, a, [f. L. exossis -h -ecus.] 
Boneless. Sir T. Browne. 
ilExostosis (eksf?stFii*sis). 1736, [mod.L., 
a. Gr. e^uarojcns outgrowth of bone, f. €£ + 
dcTTfov.] I. Path, The formation of bone on 
another bone, or on some other structure in the 
body. Also concr, a bony tumour found upon 
a bone or cartilage, a. Bot, A diseased condi- 
tion of plants, in which hard woody projections 
grow from the main stem or roots 1866. Hence 
Exo'stosed^//. a. affected with e. Exosto’tic 
; a, pertaining to e. ; of the nature of an e. 

I Exostracize (ek^'strasoiz), v. 1838. [ad. 
Gr. l^ocTTpa/ctfciv.] To banish by ostracism ; 
also Jig, Hence fExo'stracism. 

Exoteric (eks47teTik). 1655. [ad. late L., a. 
Gr. k^orrepiKbs, f. k^oorSpm, compar. of 
outside.] 

A. adJ. I. Pertaining to the outside; external 
1662. a. Suitable to the uninitiated. Hence, 
of disciples, etc.: Belonging to the outer circle. 
0 pp. to Esoteric, q.v. 1655. 3- transf Cur- 
rent among the outside public; popular 1813. 

2. Plato like Pythagoras had e. and esoteric opinions 
Lewes. 

B. sb. I. pi, (After Gr. rd k^wTcpiKo.) Exoteric 
doctrines or treatises 1738. a. One of the un- 
initiated; an outsider 1697, 

Hence Exote*ric*aI a., -ly adv. 

ExO’tery. 1763. [? a misprint.] Exoteric 
doctrine or instruction. 

Exotic (egzf^'tik). 1599. [ad L., a. Gr. 
l^orriKoSy f. X^o) outside.] 

A^ adj. I. tAlien? introduced from abroad, 
not indigenous, 'fb. Drawn from outside -1727. 
a. Foreign (now rare); hence toutlandish, 
barbarous 1629. 

I X. An exotick and forain territory 1650. An e. 

' plant x66o. a. An e. habit and demeanour Swift, 

1 B. sb. I. A plant or '|*animal of foreign ex- 


traction ; a foreign plant not acclimatized. Also 
iransf. and Jg. 1645. ^ foreigner {rare) 

1651. 

Hence fExo'tical a. fExo‘tical-ly adv., 
-ness. Exo’ticism, tendency to adopt what is e. ; 
e. character; a foreign idiom or expression. 
Expand (ekspsemd), v. ME. [ad. L. ex- 
pandere, f. ex- -^pandere to spread; (cf. patera). 
I. trans. To spread out; to open out, unfold; 
to spread out smooth ; also, to display, lit. and 
Jig. b. To develop; to write out in full; in 
Alg. to state at length in a series 1802. a. 
intr. for rejl. To spread itself out ; to unfold, 
open out; to develop 1560. 3. trans. 'To 

spread out every way ’ (J.); to cause to increase 
in bulk; to dilate, enlarge. Also r<?/. 1645. 4. 
tnir. for reJl. To increase in bulk, swell; to 
dilate; also 1791. 

1. E. thy sails Pope. Sicily then lay expanded like 
a map beneath our eyes L. Hunt. 2. Streams.. ex- 
pandmg. .to deep green lakes Tyndall. 3. To e. the 
Spirits 1707, a volume Macaulay, the chest (mod.). 
4. When the air is warmed, it expands 1854, Hence 
Expa*nder, one who, or that which, expands. 

Expanding, ///. 2. 1776. [f. prec.] i. 
That opens out or is opening out. a. That 
becomes enlarged 1874. 

2. E. -alloy, such as expands in cooling; E. bit, 
a boring-bit whose diameter is adjustable Knight. 

tExpa*nse, a. ME. [ad. L. expansus, 
expandere.) i. Bot. Expanded, spread out 
1819. Separate; opp. to Collect, (bee 
Skeat in Chaucer s Astrolabe (1872) Gloss.) 
Expanse (ekspas-ns), sh. 1667. [ad. L. 
expansum neut. sb., f. as prec.] i. That which 
is expanded or spread out ; a wide extent of any- 
thing; esp. in The expasise i the firmament, a. 
Enlargement, expansion. Also, the amount or 
distance of e.xpansion. i860. 

X. Let there be Lights High in th* e. of Heaven 
Milt. P.L, vh. 340. The broad e. of brow Scott, 
tExpanse, v, 1477. [^* L. expans-, expan- 
der e^ =s Expand v. i, 3. -1800. 

Expansible (ekspze'nsibT), a, 1691. [f, as 
prec.; see -ible.] That can be expanded. 

Readily e. .. by Heat Boyle. An e. system of 
theology 1850. Hence Expa nsibi’lity, e. quality. 
Expa’nsibleness. Expamsibly adv. 
Expansile (ekspse*nsil, -ail), a. 1730. [f. L. 
expanse- + -ILE.] i. Capable of expansion 
1776. a. Of, or of the nature of, expansion. 

1. E. and contractile by heat and cold Fordyce. 
Expansion (ekspse-njsn). 1611. [ad. late 
L, expanszonem?] T. The action or process of 
expanding or spreading out ; the state of being 
expanded or spread out 1646. b. Develop- 
ment; writing out in full; in Alg. the process 
or result of working out a contracted expression 
1858. a. Anything that is spread out; an ex- 
panse 1611. t3- Extent; space to which any- 
thing is extended ; also, pure space -1712. 4. 

Dilatation; an instance of this 1664. b. Comm., 
etc. An extension (of business transactions); 
also, an increase of the circulating medium 
1847, 5. The amount or degree ot dilatation 

1790. 6. concr. An expanded portion; what 

(a thing) is expanded into i860. 7. Steam- 

engine. The increase in bulk of the steam which 
takes place in a partially filled cylinder after 
communication with the boiler is cut off 1782. 

X. The easie e. of the wing of a bird Grew. 2. All 
that lies Beneath the starr’d e. of the skies Beattie. 
4, The love of liberty is simply the instinct in man 
for e. M. Arnold. 

attmh. and Comb., as e.-theory, e.- coupling, one 
consisting of an e.-drum of thin copper between the 
extremities of two pijjes, which, in elongating, press 
the sides of the drum in, and draw them out in cool- 
ing; -curb, in Horology, a contrivance for counter- 
acting expansion and contraction ; -drum, an arrange- 
ment by which an occasional change of speed may be 
effected j -engine, one in which the piston is pro- 
pelled, during the latter part of its course, by the 
expansion of the steam first introduced; -gear, an 
apparatus for cutting off steam from the cylinder at 
a given point of the stroke; -joint, ‘a stuffing-box 
joint connecting the steam pipes, so as to allow one 
of them to slide within the enlarged end of the other 
when the length increases by expansion ' (Weale) ; 
•slwe, a slide belonging; to the e.- valve, a valve 
which shuts off the steam in its passage to the cylinder. 

Expansionist (ekspse-n/ankt). 1863. [f. 
prec. + -1ST.] One who advocates expansion. 

Also attrib. 

Expansive (ekspse-nsiv), a. 1651. [f. L. 
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expans-, expanders -f -IVE.] i. Tending or 
adapted to expand, s. Of or pertaining to ex- 
pansion; depending upon the principle of ex- 
pansion 1782. 3. Having wide bounds, or a wide 
range; broad, extensive; comprehensive 1806. 

X. E. ether 1^5, utterance 1S58. An e. force i836. 

a. The said new or e. engine IVaii's Patent No. 

1321. 4. 3. An e. intellect DTsraeli, forehead 1S34. 

Hence Expa*nsive-ly adv., -ness. Expansrvity 

{rare), 

tl!Expa*iisuin. 1635. [L.] = Expanse sb, 
-^94- 

f Expansure. 1606. [f. L. expans- ppl. stem 
+ -URE.] The process of expanding; also, 
= Expanse sb. i. -i6ri. 

I! Ex parte, ex-parte(e-kspa'jtz),^fifz>. 1672. 
[L. ] I. Law. On one side only; said of an 
affidavit, appl'cation, etc. 2. tra?zs. Of state- 
ments, etc. ; made by, or in the interest of, one 
side only 1812. 

Expatiate (eksp^’jii^^t), v. 1538. [f. L. 
ex{s)patiat-, ex{s)patiari, f. ex- + spatiari to 
walk about, f. spatium space.] 1. intr. To 
walk about at large, wander at wiU. Also iransf. 
and fig 2. To speak or write at some length; 
to be copious in description or discussion. 
Const, on, ztpon. 1612. f 3. irans. To enlarge, 
extend; to spread abroad; to magnify. Also 
’\‘refi. and for refi. -1738. tb. * To allow 
to range ’ (J.). refi. only. -1695. 

1. Winter-flies . . crawl out . . to e. in the sun Lowell. 

2. Ancient orators used to e. in praise of their 
country Berkeley. 3. The Jordan . . expatiateth 
itself into the waters of Merom Fuller. 

Hence Expa’tiater, -or. _Expa tia*tion^ the 
action of expatiating. Expa*tiative a. expansive, 
Expa*tiatory a. characterized by expatiation. 

Expatriate (eksp^i*trii*f It), 1768. [f. ppl, 
stem of L. expatriare, i. ex-+patria-b~A.T'E.^. 
Cf. F. expatrierP\ 1. trans. To drive (a person) 
away from his native country ; to banish 1817. 
2. refi. (rarely intr. for refi.) To withdraw from 
one's native country; to renounce one’s allegi- 
ance 1784. 

I. He apologized at length for proposing to e. the 
negroes 1856. Hence Expa’triate ppl.x, ex- 
patriated ; sb. an expatriated person. 

Expatriation (eksp^i trii^i-Jon). 1816. [f. 
prec. ; see -ation. ] i . The action of banishing 
a person from his own country; the state of 
being banished. 2. The action of withdrawing 
from one’s country ; emigration. Also, renun- 
ciation of one’s allegiance. 1825. 

a. The bishops and clergy sought refuge in e. 
Yeowell. 

Expect (ekspe'kt), 2^. 1560. ^jA.'L^ex^fi^pec- 
tare to look out for, f. ex--^spsctare, freq. of 
spectre to see.] fi. intr. To wait -1765, fa. 
trans. To wait for, await -1822. 3. To look 

for mentally; to look forward to, regard as about 
to happen ; to anticipate the occurrence or the 
coming of. Const, with simple obj., obj. and 
inf., or clause as obj.\ also ahsol. 1001. 4. a. 

with can = ' to look for with likelihood * 1650. 

b. To look for as due from another; to look for 
and require 1634. 5. To suppose, surmise that. 
Now dial, or coUoq, 1592. 

1. Heb. X. 13. a. Prisons e. the wicked Cowper. 
They expected us, and we expected to come De 
OE. They did not e. she could ever recover Chet- 
wood. 4. b. England expects every man to do his 
duty Nelson. . 

Hence tExpe’ct sb. expectation. Expe'ctable 
et. to be expected. Expe’ctedly adv. according to 
e:^ectation. Expexter, f-or, one who expects. 

Expectance (ekspe*ktans). 1602. [f. L. 
expectantia, f. expectantem \ see Expectant.] 
I. The action or state of waiting for anything. 
Somewhat arch, 1603. 2. The action of looking 
for mentally. Obs. or arch. 1631. tb. The con- | 
dition of being expected ; as, in expectance 
“I640. t3. Ground, reason, or warrant for 

expecting something *-1793. t4* That which is 
expected 1684, 

3. A good estate in possession; fine expectances 
besides Richardson. So Expextancy. 
Expectancy (ekspe-ktansi). 1598. [ad. L. 
expectantia ; see prec. and -AN CY. j t ^ “ EX- 
PECTANCE 1. {rare.) 1649. 3 . — EXPECTANCE 2 ; 
also, an instance of this 1600. b. esp. The posi- 
tion of being entitled to anything at some 
future time, either as a remainder, or reversion, 
or on the death of some one 18 ii. c. That 
from which much is expected {arch.) 1602. 3. 

sss Expectance 2 b ; also, anything in ex- 


pectance 1598. 4. The extent of reasonable 

expectation 1620. 

X c. Th* expectande and Rose of the faxre State 
Haml, HI. i, 160. 

Expectant (ekspe-kt^nt). ME. [a. F., or 
ad. L. expectantem\ see Expect.] 

A. adj I. In a state of expectation; waiting, 
looking out; esp. that expects a succession, 
appointment, or the like. 2. Existing in ex- 
pectancy; reversionary 1628. 

I, An an.\ious and e. eye Southey. An e. occupier 
i£86. An e. (= pregnant) mother 1882. a. A fee 
simple e. Coke. Hence Expe'ctantly adv. 

B. sb. One who expects an arrival, occurrence, 
etc.; one who looks to receive something; esp. 
in Law, an expectant heir 1625. 

Expectation (ekspekti?* Jan). 1538. [ad. L. 
expectationem\ see Expect.] 1. The action 
or state of waiting, or of waiting for (some- 
thing), Now only : Expectant waiting. 1550. 
b. Med. The method of waiting upon the efforts 
of nature in the treatment of a disease 1628. 2. 

The action of mentally looking for something 
to take place; anticipation 1552. 3. Expectancy 
1538. 4. Groimd or warrant for expecting 

1611; pi. prospects of inheritance or of testa- 
mentary ^fts 1669, 5» The condition of being 
expected ; only in phr. in expectation 1657. 6. 

That which is expected or looked forward to 
^ 59^* 7* The degree of probability of the occur- 

rence of any contingent event 1832. 

a. Our expectations that others will act so and so 
in such circumstances Butler. 3. I have what are 
called expectations Lytton. 7. Phr. Expectation 
o/Ufe that duration which may reasonably be ex- 
pected from a life of a given age. 

Expectative (ekspe’ktativ). 1488. [ad. late 
L. ex{s)pectativus.'\ 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to expectation ; 
tof prospective effect. 2. Characterized by 
waiting for events 1611. 

B. sb. J*!. Something in expectation ; an ex- 
pectancy -1758. 2. A mandate given by the 

pope or king conferring the expectation of a 
benefit; also called expectative grace 1563. 
tExpe*ction. 1532. [erron. f. Expect.] 
= Expectation, -1658. So Expe'ctive a. 
{rare) = Expectative. 

Expectorant (ekspe’ktorant). 1782. [ad. 
L. expectorantem.*^ see next.] 

A. adj. That promotes exjjectoration 1811. 

B. sb. An expectorant medicine. 
Expectorate (ekspe*kt6r^it),zr. i6or. [f. L. 

expectorat-, expectorarct f. ex-+peci-U 5 {pecior-) 
the breast,] i* trans. fTo clear out from the 
chest or lungs -1678 ; to eject (phlegm, etc.) 
from the chest or lungs by coughing, hawking, 
or spitting 1666. Also absol. — to spit 1827. 
t2. To expel from the breast or mind -1656. 
Also refi. and intr. for refi. 

Expectoration (ekspe-ktor^i’J^n). 1672. 
[f. prec ; see -ation.] 1. The action of ex- 
pectorating; discharge of phlegm from the 
chest by coughing, etc. 3. concr. That which 
is expectorated, as phlegm 1817. 

Expectorative (ekspe*kt6rativ). 1666. [f. 
as prec.; see -ive,] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to expectoration 
1883. 

B. sb. = Expectorant sb. 
Expede(eksprd),z>. 6V:. 1513. 

dire^ = Expedite v. 4. 
tExpe-diate a. [f. F. expddid, pa. pple. of 
expidier, 2 ,d. med.L. expediare{— lu.expedire).^ 
Expeditious. Evelyn. 

[Expediate v., error for Expedite.] 
Expedience (eksp?*diens). 1593. [a. F. I 

expidience\ see EXPEDIENT.] +1. Dispatch ; 
also, that which requires dispatch ; an expedi- 
tion, etc. -1606. 3. = Expediency 'l.'I Ohs 

1619. 3. = Expediency 2 ; pi. interested 

motives, etc. 1608. 

Expediency (ekspf*di^nsi). 1612. [f. Ex- 
pedient; see-ENCY.] I. The quality of being 
expedient; suitability to the conditions; fitness, 
advantage ; tan advantage. 2, The considera- 
tion of what is expedient, as a rule of action ; 
what is politic, as dist. from what is just or 
right 1612. b. occas. xupU The requirements 
of expediency i843' , „ 

X. In some perplexity .. about the c. of the voyage 
Middleton, a. Matters of mere e., that affect neither 
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honor, morality, or religion CHATHA.\r. Following 
his duty instead of consulting e. Jane Austen. 

Expedient (eksprdi&t). ME. [a. F. ex- 
pidteni, ad. L. expedientem\ see EXPEDITE v,] 

A. adj. ti. Expeditious. Shaks. 2. Advanta- 
' geous; fit, proper, or suitable to the circum- 
stances of the case ME. 3. Useful, politic, as 
opp. to just or right. Often absol. 1774 

I. Rick, III, i. ii, 217. *. Tbose tbingi to know 

for me be full e, 1519, The most e. settlement for a 
trading country 1806. 3. Too fond of the right to 

pursue the e. Goldsm. Hence Expe*diently adv. 

B. sb. f I. That which helps iorward, or con- 
duces to an object; a means to an end {rare) 
-1667. A. device adopted in an exigency ; a 
resource, shift 1653. 

z. Finding out expedients. .for shifting from one to 
another all personal Punishments Bbevint. 
Expediential (ekspe di|e*nJM), a, 1850. 

; [see Expediency and -al.] Of, pertaining 
'to, or having regard to, what is expedient. 
Hence Expediemtially adv. 

Expc’diment. 1547. [ad. med.L. expedi- 
menium ; see Expedite.] fx. An expedient 
-1677. 2. * The whole of a. person’s goods and 

chattels, bag and baggage ' (Wharton), 
Expeditate (ekspe*diu»t),?7. 1502. [f. med, 
L. expedztat-, expediiare, i. ex--¥pedem foot.! 
To cut off from (a dog) three claws or the ball 
of the forefoot; to law. Now Hist. Hence 
Expedita’tion. 

tE'xpedite, a. 1545. [ad. L. expeditus \ see 
next.J I. Free of impediments; unimpeded 
-1694. 3. Of soldiers, etc. : Lightly equipped 

so as to move quickly -1792. 3. Ready, prompt, 
expeditious -1792. Hence tE*xpedite-ly adv.i 
t'ness. 

Expedite (e-kspidsit), v. 1471. [f. L. ex- 
pedii-, expedire, f. ex--¥pedei?i foot.] i*!. trans. 
To dear of difficulties -1681. 3. To help for- 

ward, hasten the progress of 1618. 3. To per- 
form quickly, dispatch 1471. 4. To dispatch, 

issue officially; iransf. to send out (an army, 
munitions, etc.). Now rare. 1606. 

X. Milt. P. L. x. 474. z. To e. one’s desires 
Raleigh, destruction Fuller, a local bill Macaulay. 
3. To e. an order Smeaton. 4. Though such charters 
be expedited of course Bacon. Hence E'xpeditfir. 
Ej^dition (ekspidi’Jsn). ME. [ad. L. ex- 
peditionem\ see prec.] ti. The action of expe- 
didng; theconditionofbeingexpedited; prompt 
execution or supply ; dispatch -1649. 3. A 

sending or setting forth for some definite pur- 
pose; esp. a warlike enterprise ME. 3. concr. 
What is thus sent out, e.g. a body of persons, 
a fleet, etc. 1693. 4. The quality of being 

* expedite’ ; promptness, haste, speed 1529. 

X. A bill against Pluralityes is committed. Several 
other things in e. Marvell, a. Mean while the Son 
On his great E. now appeared Milt, P. L. vii. 193. 
3.^ An e. may consist of a single ship Cory. 4. With 
winged e.. Swift as the lightning glance Milt. 

Hence Expeditionary a. of, pertaining to, or 
sent on an e. ; fsb. a papal officer who took care of 
dispatches. +Expedi'tioner, one engaged in an e. 
Expedi'tionist, one who goes on an e. 

Expeditious (ekspzdi'Jss), a. 1599. U- 
prec.; see -tious.] i. Characterized by expe- 
dition; performed with expedition 1610. 2. 

Acting or moving with expedition; speedy. 

X, E, measures 183^ travelling 1S66, a. An e.set 
of workmen 1771. Expedi'tious-ly adv., -ness. 

tExpe-ditive» a. [f. Expedite + -ive.] 
Expeditious. Bacon. 

Ez^el (ekspe*l), v. ME. [ad. L. expelUrei 
f. ex--¥pellere to drive; cf. Compel.] i. trans. 
To drive out ; to eject by force. Const, from 
(occas. out of)’, also with double obj. {from 
omitted). 2. To turn out, eject from a society, 
etc. 1534. t3. To reject from consideration 

-1742. t4* To keep out. Haml. v. i. 239. 

I. Power to expell and cast out devils IS77* He 
sent.. two knights.. to e. them the convent Hume. 
To e, an idea from consciousness H. Spencer. 2. To 
be expell'd the University 1648. 

Hence Expe'llable a. capable of being, or liable 
to be, expelled. Expedient a., also -ant, ffiat 
expels or tends to c. ; sb. an expellent medicine. Ex- 
pe'ller. 

Expend (ekspe’nd), z?. ME. expen- 

dere, f. ex--¥pendere to weigh, pay. Cf. also 
Spend.] i. trans To pay away, lay out, 
spend (money); esp. for determinate objects. 
Const, in, upon. Also ahsol. Also iransf. and 
fig. 3. Tb use up (material or force) m any 

^(/i) (wm). i (Ft. faire). 5 (fzf, fein, ^orth). 
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operation; also njf. 1745. Naui, To lose 
(spars, masts, etc.); to pay out (rope) i8oi. 
-fa. To weigh mentally -1677. 

1. To e, money in beer 1S67. iransj".^ etc To e. 
time Shaks., care 172S, wisdom Emexsov, blood 1ES4. 
*. The English archers . . having exper.dcd their 
arrows, drew their s\\ords Jephson. 

Hence Expendable a, Expender. 
fExpe*nditor. 1499. [a. med.L., ineg. f. 
expendin', seeprec.l Law, Onew’hoh^ charge 
of expenditure; spec, formerly an ofneer ap- 
pointed to distjurse the money collected by 
tax for the repair of sewers -1847. 

Expenditure (ekspe-nditiui). 1769- U‘ 
med.h.expendz/iespa,, pple. (irreg. formed after 
veTtdiius) of expendere + -URE . } i. The action 
or practice of expending ; disbursement ; con- 
sumption. 2. The amount expended from time 
to time 1791. 

1. Our e. purchased commerce and conquest Burke. 
A vast e, of pains Browsing. 2. The Income and E. 
of Great Britain 1791. 

Expense (ekspems). ME. [a. AF., ad. late 
L. expensa, pa. pple. fern, used subst.] ti. The 
action of expending; the state of being ex- 
pended; disbursement; consumption; loss 
-1797 fa. Money, or a sum, expended -1765. 
3. Burden of expenditure ; the cost or sacrifice 
involved in any course of action, etc. 1632. b. 
In pi. esp. : ' Money out of pocket or its re- 
imbursement ME. c. An occasion of expense 
(mod,). 

I All of them . . dread a woman of expence F ordyce. 
The sun is not wasted by e. of light Franklin. x 
W here a People thrive, there the income is greater 
than the expence Petty. 3, b. There’s expences for 
thee Shaks. c. His sons are an e. to him {mod.). 

Comb, e.-xnagazine, a magazine in which a small 
portion of ammunition is kept for immediate use. 

Hence fExpemsefnl rt. costly; also, extravagant. 
fExpemseless a, without e. 

Expensive (ekspe-nsiv), iz. 1628. [See Ex- 
pend and -ive; assoc, early with Expense.] 
I. Given to expenditure ; lavish ; extravagant 
(now rare), a. Attended \vith expense ; cosdy, 
dear. Also iransf. 1634. 

I. E. of ink Bp. Hall, Health and Fortune Steele, 
time 1817. Sir Oliver, likewise an e. man Carlyle. 

a. An e. remedy Evelyn, education Froude. 

Hence Expensively adv. Expemsiveness, 

the quality of being e. ; costliness ; extravagance 
(now rare). 

Expergefaction (ekspsuidgffse'kjbn). Now 
rare.i6‘^S, \2.6..\2X^\a.expergefactionem.'\ The 
action of awakening or rousing ; the state or 
fact of being awakened. 

Experience (eksprriens), si, ME. [a. F. 
explHence, ad. L. experientia^ f. experientem, 
experiri to put to the test] ti. The action of 
putting to the test; trial -1668 ; an experiment i 
-1763. fa. Proof by trial; demonstration -1715. 
3. The observation of facts or events, considered j 
as a source of knowledge ME, 4. The fact of 
being consciously the subject of a state or con- 
dition, or of being consciously affected by an 
event. Also, an instance of this. ME, b. A 
state of mind or feeling forming part of the 
inner religious life 1674. 5* What has been 

experienced 1607. 6. Personal knowledge 

1553 j tan experimental fact, maxim, rule, or de- 
vice -1698. 7. The state of having been occu- 

pied in any study or practice, in affairs, or in 
the intercourse of life ; the duration or extent 
of such occupation; the qualifications thereby 
acquired 1483. 

1. Make E. of ray loyalty, by some service Shirley. 

3. E. informs us only of what has been, but never of 
what must be Reid. 4. Experiens..were ynough 
for me To s;^ke of wo that is in manage Chaucer, 

b. A repetition of Christiana*s e, Bunvan. 5. Pro- 
found study of Indian e. M ill. 6. Most men have the 
generosity to pay for their ovra e. 1791. 7, His yeares 
but yong, ^but his e. old Two Gent, u. iv. 69, 

Experience (eksprriens), 2/. 1533. [fiprec. 
sb. ti. To make experiment of; to test, 

try -1780; to prove by experience -1750, 2. 

To have experience of; to feel, suffer, undergo 
1588; to find by experience 1580. t3» To give 
experience to; to train (soldiers). Also in 
passive ; To be taught by experience. -1654, 

*. What we e. in the present world Butler. Phr. 
To t, religion (XJ.S.) : to be converted. 3. The Foot- 
men., being experienced to run suddenly with the 
Horse men, leaped into the battail Topsell. 

Hence Eiroe*rieticed ppha, having experience; 
wise or skilful through experience; ftestedi felt. 


suffered, undergone. Expe*riencer, one who ex- 
periences, or fmakes experiments. 
fExpe-rient, a. ME [ad. L. experieniemd\ 
Expenenced -1630. 

Experiential (ekspl9rije*njal),m 1816. [f. 
L. experienfia Of, pertaining to, or 
derived from, experience or observation. 

Phr, £. philosophy z the system which derives all 
knowledge from experience. 

He'see Experiemtialism, the doctrine that all 
knowledge is derived from experience. Experi- 
e’ntialist, an adherent of cxperientialism. Ex- 
periemtially adv. 

Experiment (ekspcTiment). ME. [a. OF., 
ad.L. experimentum, f. experiri to try.] i. The 
action of trying anything; a test, trial. Now 
arch. 2, A procedure adopted in uncertainty 
whether it will answer the purpose 1594. 3* 

.An action or operation undertaken in order to 
discover something unknown, to test a hypo- 
thesis, or establish or illustrate some known 
truth ME. 4. Experimentation 1678. fs* Ex- 
perience; an instance of this. Const, of. -1741. 
t6. Practical proof; an example -1684. 

a. It is good.. not to try Experiments in States 
Bacon. 4. This is proved by e. 1678. 5. I know by 
som experiments which I have had of you Howell. 

Experiment (ekspe'riment), z?. 1481, [f. 
prec. sb. ] -f- 1. irans. To experience -17 aj. fa. 
To ascertain or establish by trial -1812. ts- 
To make an experiment upon, test, try -1776. 
4, intr. To make an experimenter experiments. 
Const, on. 1787. 

4. A person who has experimented with a reflector 
1837. Hence Expe rimenta’tion, the action or 
process of experimenting, a series of experiments. 
Expe rime'ntative a. inclined to make an experi- 
ment; of the nature of an experiment. fExpe’ri- 
menta tor {rare), an experimenter ; also, an empiric. 
Expe'rimenter, -or, Expe*rimentist, one who 
makes or tries experiments. 

Experimental (ekspcrime*ntal). ME. [f. 
as prec. -f-AL.] 

A. adj. I. Based on or derived from experi- 
ence; founded on experience only. 2. Based 
on, derived from, or ascertained by experiment 
1570. 3. Tentative 1818. 4. Relating to experi- 
ments ; used in or for making experiments 1792. 

2. Phr. £. philosophy', (a) the philosophy which 
insists on experiment as the necessary foundation of 
all reasoned conclusions; (b) Physics or ‘natural 
philosophy’ as demonstrated by means of experiments 
(now rare). So also, e, chemistryf j^ysics, science. 
Hence e. philosophers etc. Hence Expe rime’nt- 
ally adv. by experience j by means of experiment. 

B. sb, A trial; an experimental proof; a 
datum of experience; in//, experimental know- 
ledge 1628. 

Hence Expe-TimerntaKsm, the principles of 
the e. school in philosophy or science ; e. re- 
search. Expe:rime*ntalist,one who experiments 
in some branch of science ; one who is fond of 
trying experiments, ExpeTimemtalize, v, intr. 
to make or try experiments. 
tExpe*rimenta*rian. 1661. [f. Experi- 
ment sb. +-ARIAN.] 

A. adj. Relying on experiment -1816. 

B. sb. An experimental philosopher 1690. 
Experimented (ekspe*rimented), ppl. a. 

1477. ff. Experiment z/.] i. Experienced; 
practised in (an art). Now rare. ta. Proved 
or known by experience -1807. +3* with 

in experience -1812, 

fExperre'Ction. [f.L. experrect-., expergtsci 
to wsdee up. ] The action of waking up. Hol- 
land. 

Expert (eksp 5 *it), a?^ ME. [a. OF., ad. L. 
expertus, experiri ; see Experience ti. 
Experienced (/«), having experience {pf) -1672. 

2. Trained by practice, skilled. Const, at, in. 
fof to with inf. ME. 1 * 3 . Tried, proved by 
experience -1612. 

t. A Militia., e. in war Petty, a. Maystres..That 
were of lawe e. and carious Chaucer. An e. Arith- 
meticien Dee. E. Mariners 1632. E. Valour 1665. 

3. His Pylot Of verie e., and approu'd Allowance 
Oik. ii, L 49. Hence Expe’rt-ly adv., -ness. 
fExpeit, 2.2 me* [ad. L. experiem.. f. ex^ 
'¥pars {partd).'\ Devoid of, free from -1660. 

Expert (e*ksp3it), sb. 1825. [a. mod.F. 
expert (the adj. used subst.) ; see Expert d'.i] 
a. One who is Expert (sense a) 1853. s. One 
whose special knowledge or skill causes him to 
be an authority ; a specialist ; also attrib.. 1825, 


1. .An e. at hurdle-making Rogers, a. My writing 
ivas well known; experts swore that the forgery was 
by me Besant. atirib, E. evidence, witness, etc.^ 

+Expe*rt,z7. ME. If.'L. expert-, experirito 
try.] To experience ; to know by experience 
-1587. 

[Expertise (ekspoitrz). 1869. [Fr.] Ex- 
pert opinion or knowledge ; also, the quality or 
state of being expert. 

tExpe*tible, a. 1569. [ad. L expet ibilis, f. 
(ult.) ex- pet ere to seek.] To be wished for; 
desirable -1679. 

Expiable (e*kspiabl), a. 1510. [a. F., ad. 
L. expiabilis ; see EXPI ATE , ] Capable of being 
expiated', as, an e. wrong. 
tE'Xpiate, ppl. a. [ad. L. expiatus ; see 
next.] Of an appointed time : Fully come. 
Rich. Ill, III. iii. 23. 

Expiate (e*kspii<sit), z;. 1594. \i.'L.expiat’, 
expiare to atone for fully, f. ex- + piare to pro- 
pitiate, f. pius devout,] I. irans. To avert by 
religious ceremonies. Ohs. exc. Antiq. 1611. 
fa. To purify with religious rites -1660. 3. To 
extinguish the guilt of 1608. 4. To pay the 

penalty of 1665. 5. To make reparation for 

1626. Also finir. with for. fe. To extin- 
guish by suffering to the full ; to end by death 
-1615. 

2, To Lustrate and E. a City Stanley. 3. An 
Affront that nothing but Blood can e. Addison. 4. 
To e. the act with one’s life Stubbs. 5. To e. wrongs 
by benefit*? Emerson. 6. Shaks. Sonn. xxii 

Hence E'xpiatist, E'xpiator, one who atones 
fully for. 

Expiation (ekspii^i-Jsn). 1482. ^ [ad. L. 
expiationem', see prec.] i. The action of ex- 
piating or making atonement for, etc.; also, 
the condition of being expiated, a. The means 
by which atonement is made 1538. 

I. I will found masses for his soul, in e. of my guilt 
Scott. Phr. Last {qt feast) of Expiation', a Jewish 
ceremony observed on the 10th day of Tisri, when 
the High Priest made e. for his own sins and those 
of the people. 2. Human victims as an e. for guilt 
Robertson. Hence Expia’tional a. pertaining to e. 
Expiatory (e*kspi tori), tz. 1548. [ad.L. 
expiaioritis; see ExpiatoR and-ORY.] Having 
the attribute of expiating ; serving to expiate. 
Const, of. So tExpiato’rious a. 
fE'Xpilate, v. [f. L. expilat-, expilare, f. 
ex-i-pilare to plunder.] irans. To pillage, 
plunder. Bp. Hall. 

Hence Expila*tion, the action of pillaging; 
concr. plunder. tE’xpilator, a pillager. 
Expirant (ekspoi'r^t). rare. 1836. [ad. 
L. ex[s)pirantem', see Expire.] A name for a 
supposed vessel in plants, which assists in 
evaporation. 

Expiration (ekspir^'Jsn). 1526. [ad. L. 
ex{s)piraiionem', see Expire.] i. The action 
of breathing out (air, etc.) ; emission 1642. 2. 

The action of breathing out air from the lungs. 
Also transf of plants. 1603. t3. Exhalation; 

that which is expired; an exhalation -1667. 
t4. The action of breathing one’s last ; death 
-1807. Also f transf, and fg. 5, The coming 
to an end; termination, close 1562. 

I. Regular inspirations and expirations of air, by 
caverns and fissures Morse. 3, The true Cause of 
Cold, is an E. from the Globe of the Earth Bacon. 

4. The Lord Treasurer, .had notice of the Clark’s e. 
1647, S A fortnight after the c. of the treaty 1647. 

Expiratory (ekspai^Ttori), a. 1847. [f. L. 
ex(s)pirare', see Expire v. and -ORY.] Of or 
pertaining to expiration. 

Expire (ekspsiau), v. ME. [ad. F. expirer, 
ad. L. ex[s)pirare to breathe out, f. ex-+spi- 
rare.'] 1, trans. To breathe out (air, etc.) from 
the lungs. Also absol. fa. To give out, emit, 
exhale -1808. ts* intr. To pass out in, or like, 
breath; hence, of the winds, etc. : To rush 
forth -1729. f 4. t7'ans. To breathe out in the 
article of death --1720. 5. intr. To breathe 

one’s last, die ME. Also transf 6. To come 
to an end ; to terminate ; to become void ; to 
become extinct 1450. fq. To cause to expire 
or cease; to put an end to ’-1612. 

I. absol. [The Whales] expired with a rushing 
sound, the instant the blow-hole was exposed Gosse. 

2. Ev ry shrub expires perfume Churchill. 3. The 
linstocks touch, the ponderous ball expires Dryden. 

5. God onely knows., what becomes of a mans spirit, 
when he expireth Hobbes, transf. A lamp that was 
just expiring Goldsm. 6. Until your date e. Shaks. 
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A truce which expired in .. 1635 B, Harris. The 
title of the daughters expired on the birth of a son 
Bcrke. 7. Rom, 1 * iv. 109. 

var. tE’xpirate (in sense i). Hence fExpiTe sh. 
expiry. _ Expi ree*, an ex-convict. ExpiTcr, one 
w’^o expires ; also, an expiree. 

Expiring (ekspsie-rig), ^pL a. 1609. [f. 

prec.j That expires; breathing out air from 
the lungs, etc. ; breathing his or its last, dying; 
coming to an end. 

Thy e. breath H \ 3 INGTon. Bubbles in e. foam 

RusKiJf- The e. year 1705, lease Bvron*. 

Expiry (eksp9i3*ri). 1752. [f. Expire + 
•■iO = Expiration 4, 5. 

The e. of a term 1S62, a contract Smiles. 

Expiscate (ekspi-sk^^it), t). Chiefly Sc, 
16 1 1, [f. L. expiscai-f expiscari, f, ex^ -rpiscaH 

to fish, f. piscisS^ irans. To fish out; hence, to 
find out by scrutiny. 

To e. intelligible reasons 1864. Hence Expisca*- 
tion, the act of expiscating. Expi*scator. Ex- 
pi'scatory a, tending to fish out {rare). 

Explain (ekspl.?i*n), v. 1513. [ad. L. ex- 
plaJiare to make plain, f, ex- -f planus flat. 
Plain.] fi. To make smooth -1650. fa. 
To open out, spread out flat. Ako refl. and 
intr. for reji. -s'jxt. 3. To unfold; to make 
plain or intelligible 1513. 4. To interpret 1608. 
5. To account for 1736. 6. refl. To make one- 
self understood, speak plainly 1624, 7. mtr, 

a. To say in explanation that 1867, tb. To 
speak one’s mind against^ upon -1764. 

a. The Horse-Chesnut is.. ready to e, its leaf 1684. 

3. To e. what is meant by the nature of man Butler. 

4. To define fire by heat would be to e, a thing by 

itself Berkeley. Phr. 7 b : to do away with 

by explanation. ^ 

Hence Explainable a. capable of explanation. 
E^lainer. 

tExplai’t, V. Also explat(e. [? f. Ex- + 
Plait v,'\ To unravel. B. Jons. 

E'xplanate, a. 1846. [ad. L. explanatus ; 
see Explain^^.] Eniom.,&tc. Spread out fiat. 
Explanation (eksplma^’Jan). ME. [ad. L. 
explanationem\ see Explain.] i. The action 
or process, or an instance, of explaining, 2. 
That which explains, makes clear, or accounts 
for; a method of explaining 1610. 3. A mutual 
declaration of the sense of spoken words, 
motives of actions, etc., with a view to adjust 
a misunderstanding and reconcile differences ; 
hence, a mutual understanding or reconcilia- 
tion 1840, 

X. I pass to the E. of the following Table Evelyn. 

2. My E. of the Mystery of Godliness H. More. 
The e, offered .proves to be erroneous Sir B. Brodie. 

3. To come to an e. with one’s father {mod,), 

Explanative (eksplse-nativ), a, 1750. [f. 

L. explanare.'] Explanatory. 

Explana*to, comb. f. L. explanatus Ex- 
planate, in sense * spread, or spreading out, 
in a plane 

Explanatory (eksplsem atari), a, 1618. [f. 
L. explanatus + -ORY.] Serving to explain, 
containing an explanation; having the function 
of explaining, 

A short essay, accompanied with two e. prints 
Hogarth. Hence Explanatorily adv. Ex- j 
planatoriness, e. quality. i 

tExplees, obs. f. Esplees, Law. \ 

tExple*te, V. Also fexplea-t. ME. [f. L. 
explet-^ explere, f. ex-+plere to fill.] i. irans. 
To fill out; to complete (a period of time) 
-1657. 2. To do fully -1611. Hence fExple*- 

tion, fulfilment. 

Expletive (e*ksplAiv, eksplrtiv). 1612. 
[ad. L. expletivus serving to fill out; see 
prec,] 

A. adj. I. Serving to fill out; introduced 

merely to fill up; occas., redundant 1656. 2. 

T ending or seeking to supply a loss ; compensa- 
tive. H ALLAH. 

X. He useth them [oaths] as e. phrases . . to plump 
his speech Barrow, a. E. justice Hallam. 

B. s^. I. An expletive word or phrase; esp. an 

oath 1612. 2. A person or thing that merely 

serves to fill up space 1688. 

I. Expletives he very early ejected from his verses 
Johnson, a. A sort of e. at the table, serving to stop 
gaps 1B72, 

Hence Expletive-ly adv.^ -ness. So E’xpletory 
a. serving to fill up. 

Explicable (e*ksplikabT), a. 1556. [ad. L. 
explicabilis.'l That may be explained or ac- 
counted for. 


Explicate (e‘ksplib?it), v. 1531. [f. L. ex- 
plicat-, explicare, f. ex-+plieare to fold. Ply.] 
ti, irans. To unfold; to expand; to display 
-1710. '1*2. To disentangle -1713. 3. To 

bring out what isimphcitin 1628. 4. = Explain 
V. 3. Now rare. 1531. fs. = EXPLAIN v. 5. 
-1729. 

I. The leaves.. e. themselves Sharrock. 4. To e. 
obscure passages S. Clarke, 5. Perceptions, .which 
. . it may not be very easy at first view to e. Bltler. 

Hence fE'xplicate ppi. a. unfolded j fully stated ; 


^28. [a. F., 
2A. 1-,. explicationem\ see prec.] i. The action 
or process of expanding, developing, or ex- 
plaining ; explanation, interpretation ; tan ex- 
position; fa paraphrase. t2. = Explanation 
3- -1745* 

X. A better e, of a controverted line Johnson, 

Explicative (,e-kspliktf»tiv), tj. 1627. fi. 
Tending to unfold (itself). 2. Explanatory; 
explicit ; in Logic, = Essential. 1649. 

2. The new judgments.. are all e. or analytic E. 
Caird. Hence E'Xplicatively adv. 

Explicatory (e*ksplikatsri),^r. 1625. [See 
-ORY -.] Having the function of explaining. 
llE’XpUcit. ME. [med.L. ; app. short for 
expliciius {est liber) lit. * the book is unrolled 
Also taken as a vb, in 3rd pers. sing., ‘ Here 
ends’, with pi. expliciuni.^ A word used to 
indicate the end of a book, etc. b. as sb. The 
last words or lines of a volume or section of a 
book;y^. conclusion, finis 1658. 

Explicit (ekspli’sit), a. 1613. [a. F. expH- 
cife, ad. L. expliciius, explicare\ see Expli- 
cate v.'] ti. Free from folds or intricacies 
-1697. 2. Developed in detail ; hence, clear, 

definite 1651. 3. Of declarations, etc. : Dis- 

tinctly expressing all that is meant; leaving 
nothing merely implied; express 1613. 4. Of 

persons, etc. : Speaking out fully all that is 
meant; having no reserves; outspoken 1726. 

I. The plot, whether intricate or e. Milt. ^ 2. E. 
faiths belief (Theol.) ; acceptance of a doctrine with 
distinct apprehension of all that it involves ; opp. to 
implicH faith. 3. There was an e. consent and an 
implicit consent Cromwell. Hence Explicitly 
adv. expressly. Explicitness. 

Explode (ekspl^a-d), v, 1538. [ad. L. ex- 
plodere, explaudere to drive off the stage by 
noise, f. ex--¥plaudere to clap; cf. Applaud, 
Plaudit. ] ti. irans. To clap and hoot off the 
stage; hcncQgen. to driveaway with expressions 
of disapprobation. Also fig. -1849. 2. To reject 
with scorn; also, to discard. Still used occas. 
in pass, with sense ; To be disused as obsolete. 
1538. 3. To cause to be rejected; to discredit; 
tto bring into disuse 1635. +4. To drive forth 
(air); to drive out with violence and sudden 
noise -1826, 5. inir. To go off with a loud 

report, or to fly in pieces, under the influence 
of suddenly developed internal energy. Also 
transf. and fig. 1790. 6. irons. To cause to go 

off with a loud noise ; to blow u;a Also transf. 
and fig. 1794. 7. Phonetics. To utter with a 

puff of breath, as one of the stop consonants/, 
b, t, d, h,g. ^ 

1. Vertue and Wisdom.. were hissed out, and ex- 
ploded by the common people Burton. 2. But the 
court wna. voce exploded this reason, and said [etc,] 
Bacon. 3. To e. a lie Liddon, a fallacy i88z. Hence 
Explo*dent {Phonetics) = Explosive B. 1. Ex- 
plo’der, one who or that which explodes; a con- 
trivance for exploding gunpowder, etc. 

Exploit (eksploi*t), sh. ME. [a. OF. esplatl, 
esploit : — (ult.) L. explicUum pple. neut. : see 
Explicate.] "fi. Advantage ; furtherance. 
Const, of. -1525. fa. The endeavour to gain 
advantage or mastery over; hence, a military 
or naval enterprise -1755. 3- An act or deed ; 

a brilliant feat 1538. t4. Law. A citation or 

summons; a writ -1682. 

2. Alls U^ellrv. i, 41. 35. For many years it was 

counted a great e, to pass this strait De Foe. 

Exploit (eksplort), v. ME. [ad. F. ex- 
ploiter : — L. ^expliciiare, freq. of explicare] 
see Explicate.] •f'l . irons. To achieve -1687. 
t2. To act with effect; to get on -1602. 3. To 
work (a mine, etc.) ; to turn to account 1838. 
4, transf. To utilize for selfish purposes ; to 
make capital out of 1847. 5. intr. To conduct 
mining operations for 1887. 

X. They knewe wel that they shold no thyng ex- 


ployte of their entente Caxton. 3. To e. mineral 
resources z£6s, the riches of the East 1S90. 

Hence Exploi’tahle a. capable of being pcpioited. 
Exploi'tative a. concerned with exploiting. Ex- 
ploi’ter. Expioi*tiire, the action of exploiting, 
fachieving, or developing. 

Exploitation ^^eksploit?J•J^ll). 1803. [a. F.; 
see prec.] The action of turning to account ; 
the action of utilizing for selfish purposes. 

The e. of the credulous public i£68. So Exploiri- 
a^. 

tExplo*rate, v. 1549. [f. pL stem of L. 

explorare."] = Explore. -1646. Hence Ex- 
ploTative a. exploratory; inclined to make 
explorations. ExploTatively adv. 
Exploration (eksplor<ri-Jsn). 1543. [ad. L. 
exploraiionem] see EXPLORE.] ti. The action 
of examining; scrutiny -1655. 2. Med., etc. 

The examination of an organ, a wound, etc. 
by the use of the finger, a probe, or the hke 
i860. 3. The action of exploring; an instance 

of this 1823. 

2. E. of the Rectum iSSo. 3 E. of the sources of 
the Nile 1880. 

Explorator (e*kspIor^-tsj). 1450. [a. L. ; 
see Explore.] Onewhoor that which explores; 
fa scout; an ‘ electrical explorer’. 
Exploratory (ekspIgTatsri), a. 1620. [ad. 
L. exploratorius ] see Explore.] Of or per- 
taining to exploration ; serving of intended for 
e^Ioration ; bent on exploration. 

Explore (ekspl6»*j), v. 1585. [ad. F. ex- 
plorer, ad. L. explorare, ?f. ex-’>rplorare to 
make to flow, f. pluere to flow.] i. irans. To 
seek to find out; fto search for; to make proof 
of (Milt. P. L. ii. 632). 2. To look into 

closely, scrutinize ; to pry into 1592 ; to probe 
(a wound) 1767, 3. esp. To search into (a 

country, etc.) ; to go into or range over for the 
purpose of discovery 1616. 4. intr. To conduct 
operations in search for 1823. 

1. To e. The city's strength Massinger, a fit oppor- 
tunity 1822. 2. To e. a bookstall Lamb. 3. He.. re- 
commended us to e. Wapping Boswell. Hence 
Explo*rable a. rare. ExploTement, exploration 
Explorer (eksplosTsi). 1684. [f. prec.] 
One who explores (a country, etc.); that which 
examines or f tests ; spec, an apparatus for ex- 
ploring a wound or a cavity in a tooth. 

Phr. Electrical t . : an apparatus for detecting a 
bullet or other metallic substance in the tissues. 

Exploring (eksploa'rig), vhl. sb. 1841. [f, 
as prec.] The action of Explore v. Also 
aiirib., as in exploring needle, frockar, etc. 
Explosible (ekspl<?u’zibT), a. 1799. [f. L. 
explos- ppl. stem + -ible ; see Explode,] 
Capable of being exploded. 

Explosion (eksplffo’^sn). 1656. [ad. L. 
explosionem ] see Explode,] j'l. The action of 
rejecting with scorn -1796. a. The action of 
driving out, or of issuing forth, with violence 
and noise 1667; spec, explosive utterance (of a 
sound) 1879. 3. The action of going off with 
a loud noise, or of bursting, under the influence 
of suddenly developed internal energy 1744; 
the resulting noise 1775. Also transf, 4. A 
bursting forth into sudden activity; an outburst 
(of anger, laughter, etc.) 1817. 

2, Frequent explosions of fire and smoke, emitted 
from the mountain Worse. 3. The e. of a bomb 
1762, of a glass jar, battery, etc. Imison, of powder 
1816. 4. A desperate conspiracy which threatened 

an e. Ld. Castlereagh. 

Explosive (eksplffa-siv). 1667. [f. L. ex- 
plodere] see Explode and -ive.] 

A. adj. I. Tending to drive or burst forth 
with violence and noise. 2. spec. Of a conso- 
nant-sound : Produced by explosion of breath ; 
stopped 1854. 3. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, an explosion 1844. 

1. E. power 1667, nitre Burke. 2. The e. con- 
sonants d, g, p, t, and k 1854. 3. E. laughs Dickens. 

B. sb, 1. An explosive consonant (see A. 2) 

1878. 2. An, explosive agent or compound 

1874. 

2. The principal explosives used in mining are gun- 
powder . . nitroglycerin [etc.] Raymond. 

Hence Explo*sive-ly adv., -ness. 

Expoliate, -ation : see Exspoliate, 
-ation, 

tExpO'listl, V. [ad. L. expolire ; assim. to 
poHsh.l irans. To polish thoroughly. Hey- 
WOOD. 

fExpO'ne, v. ME. [ad. L. exponerefi. gx-4- 


6 (Ger. K^ln). d (Fr. ^eu), ii (Ger. Mx/ller). ii (Fr. dwne). v (curl), e (e») (th^e). e {ei) (rein), i (Fr. faire), 9 (fir, fern, earth). 
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fonere to put, place. Since i6th c. chieSy 5 ^.] 

1. irans. To expound -1632. a. To expend 

(effort, money) -1587. 3. To expose -1651. 

Exponent (ekspi?^*neot). 1581. [ad. L. ex- 
pQneniem ; see prec.l 

A, adj^ That sets lorth or interprets. 

B, sb^ I, One who sets forth in words, ex- 

pounds, or interprets. Also, that which serves 
to interpret. 1812. 2. Algebra, A symbol de- 

noting a power; an index. Now written at 
the right hand of and above the symbol of the 
quantity affected by it. 1706. 3. He who or 

that which sets forth as a representative or 
index 1825. 

X. This form of discontent faund its e. in John 
Wycliife Froude. a. Pbr. "fE. cj' tiu Raiioi ihii. 
quotient which arises when the antecedent is divided 
by the consequent. 3. Price is the e. of exchange- 
able value 1S33. 

Exponential (ekspt?ne-njal). 1704. [f.prec. 
+ -(I)AL.] 

A. adj, I. That sets forth or exhibits [rare] 
1730. 2. I nvoh ing the unknovvn quantity 
or variable as an exponent. So e, eqttaiion, 
ficnciion^ qnaniiiy^ etc. 

a E, series, the infinite series i-rse-risc^-ris:^ etc. 

B. sb. Maik, An exponential quantity or 
function; spec, the Napierian base e raised Jo 
the power denoted by the variable; the Na- 
pierian antilogarithm of the variable 1784. 

Exponible (ekspJn-nib’l). 1569. [ad. med. 
L. exponibihs\ see Expone and -ble.] 

A. adj. That admits or requires explanation ; 
spec, in Logic^ of a proposition, that requires 
restatement for use in a syllogism 1788. 

B. sb. An exponible proposition. 

Export (eksposut), v. 1485. [ad. L. expor- 
tare, f. ex^-^portare to carry.] ti. irans. To 
take away, carry ofif. Also ji^, -1691. a. Comm, 
To send out (commodities^ from one country 
to another. Also transf and Jig, 1665. 

t. They e. honour from a man and make him a 
returne m Enuy Bacon, 2. To e. Corn Manlev, 
black cattle Petty, olives 1841. Hence Expo'rt- 
able a, and sb. 

Export (e*kspojt), sb. 1690. [f. prec.] 
Comm. That which is exported ; also, the ac- 
tion of exporting, exportation. 

Our commerce, the fmports ancT exports of the 
nation Burke, z. The e- or arms to Spain 1874. 
Comb. : e, bill, a bill drawn against exported goods ; 

e. duty, a duty paid on exported goods. 

Exportation (ekspoiti^’Jan). 1610. [a. F., 

ad. L. exporiaiionem; see EXPORT.] fi. The 
action of carrying or sending out ->1789. 2. 

Comm. The sending out (of commodities) from 
one country to another 1641. 3- quasi-r<s>«cr. 

That which is exported; t//. exports 1664. 
Exporter (ekspo»’Jtaj). 1691. [f. as prec.] 
One who exports; an export trader. 

Expose (eksp^a’z),z;. 1474. [pL.Y. exposer, 

f. L. ex- •¥pausare, taken as repr. L, ponere in 

compounds. See Compose.] i. irans. To put 
out; ‘to cast out to chance’ (J 0l to abandon 
(an infant) 1611, 2. To leave without shelter 

or defence; fto imperil 1477. 3. To lay open 

(to danger, ridicule, etc.) ; to render accessible 
or liable to action or influence 1474. 4* To ex- 
hibit openly 1623 ; Eccl. to exhibit (the Host, 
relics, etc.) for adoration or veneration 1644. 
5. To put up Jbr (or ^<7) sale. Now chiefly Sc. 
1610, 6. Tomake known, disclose (secrets, etc.). 
Formerly ; To set forth, explain. 1483. 7. To 
unmask, show up 1693. fb. In ly-iSth c. : To 
hold up to ridicule (what is not ridiculous) 
-1772. 8. Phoiog. To subject (a plate, etc.) 

to the action of actinic rays 1848. 

I. This practice of exposing children Hume. z. To 
e. the gunners 1885. ^ 3. Exposed to severe trials 
1865, to inharmonious influences J. Martineau. 4. 
The Beggar, who exposes his Sores Steele. To e. 
a card 1870, a vein of quartz Raymond. 6. The whole 
truth is not always to be exposed Boswell. 7, To 
e. the Follies of Men Dryden, an imposture Mozley. 

Hence Expo’sal, exposure. Extfo'sedness. Ex- 
po'ser. 

[lEa 5 )Os 6 (eksp< 724 ?). 1803. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of 
exposer.'] i. A recital of facts and particulars. 

2. A showing upof something discreditable 1831, 
(Also written Expose (ekspdo'z) l/,S, 1715.) 

Exposilioa (ekspm*_f3n). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. exposztlonem ; see Expone.] i. The action 
of exposing, or the condition of being exposed 
1530. ta. = Exposure 3. -1834. 3* The 


action of putting out to public view ; a display, 
show, exposure 1649; an Exhibition 1868. 
b. £ccl. in spec, use : see Expose v. 4. 4. The 

action of setting forth, or of explaining; a de- 
tailed explanation or interpretation ME. 5. 
Logic. As tr. Gr. tKOeffis : the selection of some 
sensiole object, in order to prove a general rela- 
tion apprehended by the intellect 1588. 

2, An Easterly E, Evelyn. 3- An e. of the holy 

uafer Beckfosd. E. on the pillory 2856. The 
World’s Columbian E, at Chicago 1C91. 4. The ex- 

posicioun of this holy praier Chaucer, You know 
the Law, your e. Hath beene most sound Shaks. 
The great expositions of feudal custom Stubbs. 

Hence Exposi’tional a. of the nature of an e. 

Expositive (eksprzitiv), a. 1535. [ad. L. 
exposziivus, i, exposiU, exponere. ] Descriptive ; 
explanatory. 

Expositor (ekspp'zitoj). ME. [ad. (ult.) L. 
expositor em’ see Expound.] One who, or 
that which, sets forth in detail, e.xplains, or 
e.^ounds. 

Expository Cekspp*2it9ri), a, 1628. = [ad. 
med.L. exposiiorius{Boo\hmB)'; see prec.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, exposition ; 
containing an exposition; explanatory. 

A glossary or e. index to the poetical writers 
Johnson. 

j|Ex post facto (eks pdust fse-kt^). 1649. 
[med.L.; =: 'from what is done afterwards’. 
Post facto for post facto is erroneous.] From an 
after act or deed; = * after the fact '. b. As 
qu.2isi-adj. Done after another thing, and 
operating retrospectively, esp. in Ex post facto 
law 1789. 

b« They might have objected to the tax had it been 
e^ost facto McCulloch. 

Expostulate (ekspp-stiul^it), v, 1534. [f. 
L. expostulai-, expostulare, f. ex~->rpostulare\ 
see Postulate.] fi. irans. To demand -1670. 
t2. To complain of; to plead with a person 
about ; to debate (a matter) as an aggrieved 
person -1789. t3. intr. To complain; to dis- 
course -1773. 4. To reason earnestly and 

Idndly with (a person), about, for, on, or -upon 
(a thing), for the purpose of reprehension or 
dissuasion 1574. 

3. 3 Hen. y I, II. y. 235. 4. He expostulated with 

him on the impropriety of such conduct to strangers 
Livingstone. Hence Expo'stulator. 

Expostulatioa (ekspp:sti«l/i'j3n). 1586. 
[ad. L. expostzilaizonem; see prec.] 1. The 
action of e.xpostulating; earnest and Idndly 
protest, a. An uttered remonstrance, protest, 
or reproof 1597. 

z. That pathetick E. ..of Ezekiel. Why will ye 
die I 174S. 

Expostulatory (eksp^’stiznatairi), a. 1586. 
[f. Expostulate - h -ORY.] Characterized by, 
or of the nature of, expostulation. 

Mr. Jane, .wrote me an e. letter Bp. Warburton, 
tExpO’Sture. [f. Expose, after fosture, etc.] 
= Exposure. Cor, iv. i. 36. 

Exposure (eksp^a’^iui), 1606. [app. f. 
Expose, after enclosure, or the liko; see-URE.] 
I. The action of exposing; the fact or state of 
being exposed (see Expose v.), 2. concr, A 

surface laid open to view, or to the operation 
of any agency i6ix. 3. The manner or degree 
in which anything is exposed; esp. situation 
with regard to sun and wind; aspect 1664. 

X, Our naked Frailties.. That suffer in e. Mach. ii. 
iii. 133. Free e. to cold 1844. The e, of a forgery 
1873. Phoiog. Ten seconds of e. 1847 (cf. Expose v. 8), 
3. The Fruits of the Northern E. ripen last of all 1710. 

Expound (ekspaumd), v, [ME. expounen, 
expounde, a^.OE ,espondre : — Ij, exponere. The 
d is excrescent.] i. irons. To set forth in 
detail. 2. To explain; esp, to interpret (Scrip- j 
ture, religious formularies, etc.) ME, fg. To 
expose to view -1664. ^ 

X. I have . . an excellent interpretation . . which I will 
e. to you JowETT. *- To e. an Ambiguyte ijjii, a 
parable XJdall. The Pope was forced to e, himself 
Bramhall. 3. First, he expounded both his Pockets 
Butler Hud. 11. iii. 1087. Hence Expoumder, one 
who or (occas.) that which expounds. 

Express (ekspre’s), a. adv, and sh.^ ME. 
fad. F. exprbs (fern, expresse), ad, L. expressus, 
exprimere; see Express v.] 

A. adj. I. Exactly resembling, exact. Now 
chiefly with reminiscence of Heb. i. 3, 1513. 
+2. Stated -1686. 8, Expressed and not merely 

implied; definite, explicit; unmistakable in 


import ME. Hence of persons, a state of mind, 
etc. ; tExpLcit, fixed -1778. 4. Done, made, 

or sent on purpose ME. 

I. Hee Created thee, in the Image of God E. Milt. 
P.L. ML 52S. 3. E. testimony 1662, contracts, 

malice BlacjvStone. Sometimes by e., more often by 
tacit understancing Bryce, 4. E. laws were made 
to prevent [itj PRiESTunv. 

Phrases. E. train \ ong. « ‘ special tram ; later, a 
passenger train running expressly to one particular 
place ; now, a fast train stopping only at important 
stations. Hence E. speed. E. delivery : (m the Postal 
service) immediate delivery by special messenger ; so 
e. fee, messenger, packet, etc. E.^ rifle : one with 
a nigh initial velocity and a low trajectory. 

B. adv. ti. Clearly; distinctly -1712. t2. 

Directly agazzzsi; exactly ; completely -1513. 3 - 
Specially, on purpose; hence, with speed; now, 
by express messenger or train ME. 

3 A piece of news worth sending e. Lowell. 

C. sb,^ I. *= £. messenger : see A. 4. Hence 

iransf. The message sent by an express 1642. 
2. Short for e.-lrazn, e. rifle 1848. 3 * U.S, An 

institution or agency for the transmission of 
parcels 1858. 

Hence Expre'ss v. to send by express. {(/.S.) 
Expre*ssage, the sending of a parcel by ex- 
press; the charge for this. Expre-ssly adv, in 
an e. manner. Expre'ssness. 
fExpress (ekspre*s), sb.K 1513. [f. the vb. 
Cf. late L. expressus 1, The action of ex- 
pressing; an instance of this. Const, of. -1716. 
b. A manifestation. (Revived by Kingsley with 
stress e’xpressl) -1663. a. A phrase; an utter- 
ance ; an injunction -1677. 3. A graphic repre- 

sentation, image; also Jig. -1646. 

I. b. Making all Thy creatures to be expresses of 
Th^ power Jer. Taylor. 

Express (ekspre-s), v, [ME. expresse, a, 
OF. espresser, expresser, f. L. ex- + pressare, 
freq. of premere to press. Taken as Eng. repr. 
of L. exprimere, ] 

I Li. irans. To press or squeeze out ; hence 
fig.t to extort or elicit by pressure ME. 2. To 
press out the contents of. Now rare. 1633. 

I I. E, the juice and spirit 1757. fg. The truth was 
; by torture expressed Holland, So affliction Ex- 
presseth virtue fully Webster. 

IL I. To portray, represent. Ohs, or arch, in 
general sense. ME. tb. To be an image of, 
resemble -1697. 2. To represent symbolically 

1649. 3. To reveal by external tokens; to be- 

token. Now chiefly with reference to feelings 
or personal qualities. 1549. 4. To represent in 
language; to set forth; to give utterance to, 
(The prevailing use.) ME. b. rejl. To put one’s 
thoughts into words ; to state one's opinion 
I 160X. ts- To mention, specify; to describe 
; -1798. 6. To state or mention exphcitly; opp. 

I to imply 1596. 

X, Loggan used long strokes in expressing flesh 
H. Walpole, b. I^lan expresseth God . . as the childe 
doeth resemble hys father or mother Udall. a. A 
child to e. coming into the world, an old man for 
going out of it Stillingfl. Php Poe. a quantity in 
iemns of another, 3. Never did tone e. indifference 
plainer Jane Austen. 4. A phrase they have got 
among them, to c. their no-meaning by Villiers 
(Dk. Buckhm.). No words can e. too strongly the 
caution which should be used Butler. 6. Hints and 
allusionsexpressing little, insinuating much Berkeley. 
Hence fExpre'ssedly adv, statedly; expressly. 
Expre’sser, -or. Expre*ssible, t-able a. 
Expression (ekspre’Jsn). 1460. [a. F., 

ad. L, expressionem; see EXPRESS z'.] i. The 
action of pressing or squeezing out ; fan ex- 
pressed drink, juice, etc. 1594. a. The 
action of representing in words or symbols; 
utterance 1460. b. I'he action of manifesting 
by action or other external tokens 1647. 3. 

qvLOsi-concr, An utterance, declaration, repre- 
sentation; a sign, token. (Now only with of.) 
1628, 4. Manner or means of representation, 

in language ; diction 1628 ; a word, phrase, or 
form of speech 1646; in Alg, a collection of 
symbols together expressing a quantity 1796. 
5. Of the countenance, voice, attitude, etc. : 
Expressive quality 1774. b. Look, intonation, 
etc., as indicating a state of feeling 1830. 6. 

Fine Arts, The fact or way of expressing 
character, sentiment, action, feeling, etc., in a 
work of art 1715, 

X. The crushing of the coco-nut for the e. of the oil 
Tennent. 2. To encourage the fullest e. of public 
feeling Froude. Phr. Beyond, past e . ; to seek, find 
e, 3. An unguarded e. 1714. 4, A great range of c, 
1859. Ambiguous expressions Froude. 5. His eyes 
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possessing wonderful . .e. ^rfEDwiN. 6. Raphael’s feel- 
ing for e. £ 3 i 6 . She played wuh e. 1864. 

Hence Expre'ssion^ a, of or pertaining to e., 
esp. in the fine arts. Expre'ssionism, the methods, 
style, or attitude of expressionists, esp. in artistic tecb- 
nigue. Expre’ssioiust, an artist whose work aims 
chiefly at ‘ expression ’ ; now esp. in reference to artistic 
technique. Expressioni’stic Expre'ssionless a. 
Expressive (ekspre*siv),fli. ME. [a.F.;see 
Express v. and-iVE.] f i. Tending to press out. i 
ME only. s. Concerned with expression 1747. 
3.Servingtoexpressi7ii. 4. Full of expression j 
formerly also, f explicit 1690. 5. Open in ex- | 

pressing (sentiments). Const, c/ (rare), 1601. 
f 6. Expressing itself in action -1747. i 

2, The e. arts Reid, powers 1891, 4, The e. term 

of Bung, as signifying a public-house landlord 1859. 
E. features D. Wilson. 5. Not enough e. of our 
pleasure Lamb. Hence Expre'ssively adz;,, -ness. 
Expressless (eksprcsles), a. arch. 1586. 
[f. Express a.'] That cannot be expressed. 
Expressman (ekspre*smsn). 1847. [f. Ex- 
press 3.] A man employed in receiving 
and delivering parcels ; esp, an employe of one 
of the U.S. express companies. 
tExpre'SSure. 1598. express-, expri- 

mere -r -URE. ] = Expression -1850. 

An operation more diuine, Than breath or pen can 
giue e. (= description) to Shaks. Th’e. (= image) 
that it beares: Greene let it be Merry W, v, v. 71. 

fE-xprobrate, v. Also exprobate (app. 
after reprohate), 1543. [f. L. exprobrat-, ex- 

probrare to make a matter of reproach, f. ex--^ 
probrum,'] i. To make (a thing) a matter of 
reproach. Const, to, unto, or dat. -1670. 3. 

To reproach (a person). Const, with, -1638. 

Hence Exprobra*tion (arch.), the action of 
upbraiding; reproachful language. fExpro*- 
brative, f Expro’bratory adjs, reproachful. 
jlEx professo (eks pr^ife's^?). 1823. [L.] 

Professedijt, hy profession. 

Expromission (ekspr^imi'J^n). 1818. [ad. 
expromissionem’, see next] Civil Law, 
The act by which a new debtor undertakes the 
debt of a former one, who is thereby released. 
Expromissor (eksprtfmi*s6i). 1695. [a.L,, 
f. (ult)i ?^- + promittere to Promise, j Civil Law. 
One who promises to pay; one who under- 
takes the debt of another, thereby releasing 
him; dist. from a 'surety* or 'bail'. 
Expropriate (ekspriJa«pn,^it), v, i6ii. [f. 
late L. expropriai-, expropriare, f. ex- 4* pro- 
prium, Cf. F, exproprier^ i. traits. To dis- 
possess of ownership; to deprive of property. 
(Now chiefly to deprive of property for the 
public use, generally with compensation.) fs. 
To put out of one's own control. Boyle. 

I. A power to e. the owner of the land required 
1875. *. When you have.. Consign’d your expro- 

priated will to God 1660. 

Expropriation (ekspr<3u;pri,/ijan). 1449. 
[See prec. ; cf. F. expropriation,) fa. The 
action of giving up one’s whole property -1648, 

b. The action of depriving of property 1848. 

c. The action of taking (property) out of the 
owner's hands, esp. by public authority 1878. 

c. Thee, of the railways 1880. SoExpro*priator. 
f ExpU'gn, V, ME. [ad. OF. expugjter, ad. 
L. expugnare, f. ex-+pugna.] i. To take by 
fighting; to storm -1640. 3. To overcome or 

expel by force of arms; to vanquish -1699. 
Hence f Expu*gnable a, that may be taken 
by force, conquered, or overcome. tExpu*g- 
nance* storming, conquest, tExpugna‘tion, 
the action of taking by storm; conquest; assault, 
tExpu’gnative, tExpu‘gnatory adjs, tending 
to e. ; offensive. tExpu-gner. 
fExjpiilse (ekspt?*ls), v. ME. [ad. L. expul- 
sare, freq. of expellere\ see Expel.] trans, 
= Expel ; sometimes with a stronger notion 
of violence -1842. 

Adam our first parent was expulsed paradise 
SxuBBEs. Hence fExpudser, 

Expulsion (eksp2?*lj9n). ME. [ad. L. ex- 

pulsionem-, seeEXPEL.J The action of expelling, 
or driving out by force. Also the fact or con- 
dition of being expelled. 

The e, of the Spaniards 1659, of a member from the 
House of Commons 1816, of air 1851. 

Expulsive (ekspcdsiv), a. ME. [a, F., ad. 
med.L. expulsivus; see Expulse and -ive.] 
I. Tending or having power to expel. Chiefly 
of the action of drugs, etc. f 3. Subject to 


expulsion; hence, dnven out. Hawes. ts. 
= Repellent -1662. 

I. Of pojsons most expulsyfe Riplev, So Ex- 
pU'lsoiy a, pertaining to expulsion irare). fEx- 
pu*lsure, expulsion. 

Expunction (ekspz^-gkjan). 1606. [ad. L. 
expunct- ppl. stem; see next. 1 The action of 
e^unging; an erasure; tremoval. 

Expunge (eksp 27 -nd 3 ), v, 1602. [ad. L. 

I expungere to mark (a word) for deletion by dots 
above or below, f. ex-^pungere to prick; see 
Puncture, Point.] i. trans. To strike out, 
blot out, erase, omit. st. Jig, To wipe out, 

I efface, destroy, put an end to 1628, 3. To get 
nd of, remove (a person) 1616. 

I. Having expunged the Passages which had given 
him offence Addison. 2. To e. an offence 1633. 3. 

To e. God from Science Manning. 

Expurgate (e'kspmg^it, eksp^ug^tt), v, 
1621. [f. L. expurgat-, expurgare, f. ex- ’^pur- 

gar e to cleanse, ] ti- trans. To purge or clear 
out 3. To purify or amend (a book, 

etc.) by removing what is objectionable. Also 
absoL 1678. 

The best edition Expurgated by learned men 
Byron. Hence Expurgator, one who expurgates 
or purifies. Expu rgatoTial a, of or pertaining to 
an expurgator; tending to e, or clear of guilt. Ex- 
pUTgatory a. of or pertaining to expurgation; 
tending to e. or clear of impiirit>\ guilt, etc. 

Expurgation (ekspmgFi-Jsn). ME. [ad.L. 
expurgationem ; see prec. J i . The action of ex- 
purgating, cleansing, or amending, by removal 
of what is objectionable ; an instance of this, 
t3, A sir. The reappearance of the sun after 
an eclipse; emersion -1862. 

I. Arts and Learning want this e. Sir T. Browne. 
The e. of the History of the Quakers Southey, of 
those members opposed to the Fronde 1839. 
Expurge (ekspfiudg), v. Now rare. 1483. 
[a. F. expur ger, refash, from espurger : — L. 
ex^rgare\ see EXPURGATE.] = Expurgate. 
fExquiTe, v, 1607. [ad. L. exquirere to 
search out diligently, f. ex- quxrere,] To 
search out, seek for -1652, 

Exquisite (e*kskwizit). ME. \pA.'L.exqui- 
situs pa. pple. of exquirere\ see prec.] 

A. adj. I. Sought out, *recherch6'. ts. 

Careful, exact, minute -1757. 3. Carefully or 

highly elaborated 1552. +4. Of a person : Con- 
summate -1823, 5, Such as to excite intense 

delight or admiration. (The prevailing sense.) 

6. Of pain, pleasure, etc. : Keen, intense 1644, 

7. Of the senses, etc. : Keenly sensitive to 
impressions; delicate, finely-strung 1643. 

I. I haue no e. reason for*t, but I haue reason good 
enough Shaks. With e. thanks 1650. The most e. 
morsels 1715, fish Gibbon. *. Accuracy or e. diges- 
tion of their laws Burke. 3. E, workmanship 1561, 
torments 1603, cookery Hume, ignorance and stu- 
pidity Jas. Mill. 4. A most e. sloven De Foe. 
5. A babe of e. beauty 1632- 7. A person of an e. 

Palate Sthele. 

B. sb. Onewho is over-nice in dress; a dandy, 
fop 1819. 

Hence E’xquisitely adv. in an e. manner or 
degree. E-xquisiteness. E*xqtiisiti sm, dan- 
d^sm, foppishness, 

fExqui^sitive, a. rare, 1660. [f.L. exquisit- 
ppl. stem (see Exquisite) +-ive.] Tending to 
search out; curious. Hence Exqtd’sitively 
adv. = Exquisitely {rare). Exqui'sitiveiiess 
= Exquisiteness (Sterne). 

Exsanguinate (eksisse‘qgwin^it), v. 1800. 
[f, L. exsanguinat-, exsanguinare, f. ex—>rsan- 
guinem.] To drain of blood. 

‘ Exsanguine (eksisse*qgwm), a, 1647. [f. 
Ex- pref.^ + L, sanguis {sanguin-).] Blood- 
less; anaemic. Alsoyf^, So tE xsanguimeous 
a, bloodless. Exsanguimity, anaemia. Ex- 
samguinous, Exsa'ngtdous, -eons adjs. blood- 
less. 

Exscind (eksi*nd), v. Also erron, excind. ' 
1662. [f. L. exscindere, f. ex--\- seindere to cut.] 
To cut out, excise (lit. and Jig.) ; fto cut off, 
destroy. 

The exscinding., of the Amorites Barrow. 
fExscribe, v, 1607. [ad. L. exscribere, f. 
ex-‘^scribere,] To copy or write out; to tran- 
scribe -1716. Hence f Exscript, a copy, written 
extract. fExscri'ption. 
fExscudp, V. rare, 1578. [ad. L. exsculjere, 
f. ex--¥ sculpere to cut, carve.] To cut out. 
Hence tExscwlption (rare). 


Exsect (ekse'kt), v, 1641. [f. L. exsect-^ 
exsecare, L ex-+secare to cut.] To cut out. 
Also ^g. Exse’ction, a cutting out or away. 
Exsert (eksiss’Jt), v, 1665. [f. L. exsert - ; 
see Exert.] fa. To manifest in action, exer- 
cise, b. (chiefly Biol.) To thrust forth or out 
1^6. Hence Exse’it ppl, a, exserted. 
Exserted (eks.souted), 1816, [f. 
prec.] Biol. Stretched forth or out ; thrust out 
from, or as from, a sheath ; projecting. 

Phr. E. sting i one that cannot be drawn within 
the body. Hence Exse*rtion, the action of cxsert- 
intt ; the being exserted. 

Exsertile (ekS|S3-itil), a. 1828. [a. F. ; 

see -ILE. ] Capable of being exserted. 
Ex-seTvice, a. 1907. [Ex-^s.] Having 
formerly belonged to one of the fightingservices, 
Exsi'biiate, zr. 1601. [J.'L.exsibilat-, 
exsibilare, f. ex- sibilare to hiss; see Sibi- 
lant.] To hiss off the stage. Hence Exsibi- 
la'tion (rare). 

Exsiccant (eksi-kant). 1657. [ad. L. exsic- 
cantem; see next.] 

A. adJ. Drying; having thepowerof dryingup. 

B. sb. An exsiccant drug or medicine 1676. 
Exsiccate (e-ksik^k, eksi'k^it), v, 1545. 

[f. L. exsiccat-, exsiccare, f. ex- + siccus dry,] 
To dry up. trans, and intr, for rejl. 

Bodies that have been exsiccated into Mummy 
Hale. Hence Exsicca'tion, the action of drj’ing 
what is moist ; thoroughly dried condition. E'xsic- 
cator, an apparatus for exsiccating. 

Exsiccative (e*ksik^itiv, eks,si‘kativ). ME. 
[See prec.] 

A. adj. Tending to make dry or to produce 
dryness. 

B. sb. An exsiccative medicine or substance. 
Exsolution ; see Exolution. 

t 3 Bxspolia*tion. 1612. [ad. L. exspolia- 
izoncm, f. (ult.) ex- + spolium spoil.] The action 
of spoiling; a stripping offer removal -1678. 
Exspuition (eksp^/ji'Jsn). 1650. [ad. L. 
exspuiiionem, f, ex- -i- spuere to spit.] The action 
. of spitting out from the mouth. Also transf. 
and concr. So Exspu*tory a. that is spit out 
or ejected (rare), 

fExsti'll, V. 1651. [ad.L. exstillare, f. ex- 
\ Jrstilla a drop.] To come or send out in 
drops -1819. 

f Exsti^mulate, v. 1603. [f, L. exsiimulat-, 
exstimulare ; see Stimulate. ] To stimulate ; 
to provoke ; to spur on, incite -1683. Hence 
tExstimiila’tion, 

Exstipulate (eksisti'pi^SSlit), a. 1830. [f. 
Ex- prefP^ -f- L. siipula stalk.] Bot. Having no 
stipules. 

Exstrophy (e*kstrJfi). Also extrophy. 
1836. [f. Gr. Ik-, k£- + arpeup-, arpt^peiv to 
turn.] Path. A turning inside out of a part; 
esp. a congenital malformation in which the 
bladder appears to be turned inside out. 
fExstni'Ct, V. 1534, [f. L. exstruct-, ex- 

struere, f, ex + s/ruere,] To build or pile up 
-1657. Hence fExstru'ction. tExstru*ctlve 
a. (rare). 

Exsuccous (eksiso-kas), a, 1646. [f. L. 
exsuccus 4 - -OUS.] Without juice, sapless, 
Also^g; 

Exsuction (ekso'kjan). 1660. [f. L. exsu- 
gere to suck out. Cf. SUCTION.] The action 
of sucking out, 

Exsudate, obs. f. Exudate. 

Exsuf^te, V. Now Hist, 1666. [f. L. ex- 
sufflai-, exsuffiare, i. ex- +suffiare to blow up, f. 
sub- •¥ pare.] To blow out or away. Hence 
Exsuffla'tioii (no^Jiisi.), the action of blowing 
out; spec, in EccL exorcism, or renunciation of 
the devil, by the action of blowing. 
fExsu-fBicate, a. rare. [app. arbitTary f. 
Exsufflate.] ? Puffed up, inflated. Oih. in. 
iii, 182. 

f ExsU'perance. 1603. [a. F., ad. L. ex- 
superantia ; see Exsuperate v.] The condi- 
tion or fact of exceeding; excess -1682. 
tExsu-perate, v. 1559* U‘ L. exsujerat-, 
exsuperare to rise above, f. ex- super.] To 
overtop, surpass ; to overcome -1708. So 
tExsu’perant a. excessive. 

Exsurge (eksis^-idg). 1578. [ad. L. ex- 
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sur/^n.] inir. To rise up, start out Hence 
ExsuTgeiit a. rising up above the rest. 
tExsu-scitate, o. 1574. £f. L. exsuscitcUj 
exsmciiare, t cx--k-susciidre,l trcns* To rouse 
up, awaken. Hence tExsu scita'tion. 

[Exta (e’ksta). 1663, [L.] The viscera ; 

spec. {Aftiiq.) the entrails of a victim from which 
attunes w’ere taken by soothsayers. 

Extacie, -cy, obs. ff. Ecstasy. 
fE'Xtance. ^pd.'L.ex{s]taniza\ see Extant, j 
Emergence. Sir T. Browne. 
tE'Xtancy. 1644. [f. asprec] The quality 
or state of standing out ; concr. a protuberance 
-1689. 

Extant (e-kstsent, ekstse-nt). 1545* [ad. L. 
ex{s)iantemf f. ex{s)tare, f. ex- oal stare to 
stand.] 

A. adj, I. Standing out or above any sur- 
face; projecting, protuberant, arch. 3. Stand- 
ing forth to the view; conspicuous, rare. 1557. 
3. In existence ; existing 1561 ; continuing to 
exist 1581. 

1. In St Paul’s it is e. out of the wall Entick. 2. 
E. to the eie 1570. ^3. In this e. moment Shaks. 

None of his letters daring those years are e. Boswell, 
fB. sd. An extant copy 1592. "b. pi. Remains 
1659. 

Extatic, obs. f. Ecstatic. 

Extemporal (ekste-mporal), a. Now rare. 
1570. [ad. L. exiemporalist f. ex tempore; see 
Extempore.] Extemporary, impromptu, var. 
fExteunporate. 

Extemporaneous Cekstempor^fnibs), a* 
1656. [f. late L. exiemporaneus , f. as prec. ; 

see Extempore, j i. Not premeditated, off- 
hand, extempore. Rarely of a person, 2. 
Made for the occasion 1725. 

I. E. pulpiteers 1S12, prayer Macaulay. 2. An e. 
supper Yeats, var. tExtempora'neaCL. Hence 
Extemporameous-ly adv.., -ness. 
Extemporary (ekste’mporari), 1610. [f. 
Extempore -f -ary. ] 

A. adj. I. Unpremeditated; Extempore. 
Occas. of a speaker, ’fa. Arising at the moment 
-1758. 3. Made for the occasion; hastily pro- 

vided; makeshift 1631. 

1, I have never known a truly e. preacher Ld. 
CocKBURN. 3. An E. Collation Ev^elyn. 

tB, si. An extemporary speech or action. 
Fuller. 

Hence Exte*mporarily adv. Exte’mporari- 
ness. 

Extempore (eksite'mporz]. 1553. [a. L. ex 
tempore lit. * out of the time ’.] 

A, adv. I. At the moment, without prepara- 
tion; off-hand. t2. On the instant; at once 
-1663. 

1. Phr. To speak, pray e. fTc? /zbtf : to live from 
band to mouth. 2. I’d yeeld e. my breath 1663. 

B, adj, I. Arising out of the moment; casual; 

.®iudden 1639. 3. Made or done at the moment, 

without preparation. Occas. of a speaker, etc. 
1637. 3. Makeshift 1694. 

1, Such a sli|:ht e. business South, 2. E. transla- 
tion into English Stanley. An e. preacher 1S86. 3. 
An e, sofa 1856. 

tC. sh Extempore speech, writing, or per- 
formance; an impromptu -1815. 

Extemporize (ekste’mporaiz), 27 . 1717. [f. 
prec. +-IZE.] I. intr. To speak, compose, or 
perform extempore, a. trans. To compose off- 
hand 1817, 3. To invent for the occasion 1858. 

2. To leave half of the dialogue to be extemporised 

^880. 3. Gunners, .cannot be extemporized 1858. 

Hence Exte-mporixa’tion, improvisation; an ex- 
tempore performance. Extemporizer. 
fExte-mpory, adv. and a. Var. of Ex- 
tempore -1775. 

Extend, (ekstemd), v. [ME. extenden, ad. 
L. exiendere, f. ex- tender e to stretch.] 

I. 1. trans. To stretch, pull, or straighten 
out, to straiii; to ei^and 1639. 3, To 

stretch, draw in a specified direction, or for a 
specified distance. Also refl. and intr. for refl, 
1481. tb. To tend -1605. 3. trans. To 

lengthen; to carry further 1569. 4. To spread 
out in area 1675 Metaph. To possess ex- 
tension 1666. c. inir. To cover an area ; to 
have a certain range or scope 1481. 5. trans. 

To enlarge in area, range, or scope. Also 
intr. for refi. 1580. t6. To exaggerate. 

Cymb. I. i. 25. 


l. To e. a vine ME , one’s ner\’es Pope, a horse’s 
stride 1753. Hector’s Corps extended on a Bier 
CoNGRE’i’E. To e. shorthand notes 1826, contraaions 
1874- b. esp. pass, and rejf. of a horse ; To exert 
itself to the full; to go ‘all out*; hence ^en. iSs6. 
3. To e. a Sermon Donne, a railway line 1854. 5. To 
e. the bounds Baret, the law of reason Hooker, the 
Sight Addison. 

n. I. To stretch forth, hold out; to accord 
1601. f 3, To display (malice), inflict (ven- 
geance), issue (process) against, upon -1597. 
b, Lavi. To present (a protest) 18 89. 

I. Let there be none to e. mercy to him Ps. cix. 12. 

m. I. To assess, value ME. 3. Law. To 
take possession of by a writ of extent; to levy 
upon 1585; iransf. to take possession of by 
force 1^6. 

Hence tExtemdant a. amounting to ; Her. — 
Displayed. Extemdible a. extensible; in 
Law, subject to seizure under a wnt of extent. 
Exte:ndibi*lity. f Extemdure, extension ; ex- 
tent. 

Extended (ekste'ndM), 7^/. 1450. [f. 

prec.] I, Stretched or spread out; •j'Strained 
1552. 3. Continued, prolonged 1450. 3* 

Enlarged in area, comprehension, or scope; 
extensive 1700. 4- Having extension 1666. 

5. Law. Valued; seized upon and held in satis- 
faction of a debt 1625, Hence Exte*nded-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Extender (ekste-ndoi). Also -or. ME. [f. 
as prec. ] i. One who or that which extends ; 
^spec. the Extensor muscle 1611. ta. A sur- 
veyor or valuer -15 , , 

fExte-ndlessness. App. in sense ‘ bonnd- 
lessness Hale. ! 

Exte-nse. Obs. ox arch. 1614. fad. L. ex- 
tensus, exiendere.'l 

A. adj. Having ‘extension’ (H. More); 
extensive 1644, 

tB. sb. What is extended, an expanse 1614. 
Extensible (ekstemsib’l), a. 1611. [a. F., 

ad. L, *extens£5llisi see Extend.] i. Capable 
of being extended in any dimension or direc- 
tion; capable of being protruded. 3. Capable 
of being enlarged in scope or meaning 1654. 

I. An artery is an e., elastic tube Gooch. Hence 
Exte nsibi'lity, e, quality. Exte*nsibleness. 
Extensile (ekstemsil), a* 1744. [f. L. ex- 
tens-, extendere -f—iLE,] i. Capable of being 
stretched out. 3. Of a tentacle, etc. : Capable 
of being protruded 1802. 

Extension (ekstem/an). ME. [ad. L. 
exiensionem.'] i. The action of extending; 
extended state or condition. 3. Law. The ex- 
tending of a protest (see Extend II. 2. b) 1889. 
3. The action or process of spreading out in 
area; the condition of being so spread out. Also 
f concr. An expanse. 1684. t4. Extent -1708. 
b. Physics and Metaph. The property of being 
extended ; spatial magnitude 1624, c. An ex- 
tended body or space 1739. 5. The range over 

which anything extends 1604. 6. Logic. The 

range of a term as measured by the number of 
objects to which it applies; opp. to intension or 
comprehension 1725. 7. Enlargement in length, 
duration, area, or scope 1590; concr. an ex- 
tended portion 1854. 

X. Extention of the Synnues 1599. You must use 
Extention almost to every Dislocation Woodall. 
Fullnesse of Meat . . causeti an E. of the Stomacke 
Bacon. 4. b. Our perceptions of the specific e. of the 
body— its size and shape H, Spencer. 6. A Bowl, 
in its E,, includes a wooden Bowl, a brass Bowl, etc. 
Watts. 7. University E , : the extending of the 
scope and w'ork of the universities, e.g. to non- 
resident students. 

Hence Exte'nsional a. of, pertaining to, or pos- 
sessed of e, ^ Exte’nsionist, one who advocates the 
e. of anything, e.g. of University Teaching? also 
colloq. one who attends the meetings of the University 
E. Association. 

Extensity (ekstemsiti). 1834. [f. L. ex- 
tensus + -ity.] The quality of having (a certain) 
extension; in Psychol, of the breadth of sensa- 
tion, as opp. to intensity. 

Extensive (ekstemsiv), a. 1605. [ad. late 
L. extensivtis; see Extend and -ivE^ fi. 
Extensible -1691. 3. That enlarges in scope. 

Austin, 3. Having a wide extent, compre- 
hension, or scope. Of purchases, etc. ; Large 
in amount. 1706. 4. Of, pertaining to, or 

possessed of extension; occupying space 1624. 


5. Logic. Denoting a large number of objects; 
opp. to intensive 1686. 

X. Silver beaters chase the finest coin, as . . most e. 
under the hammer Boyle. 3. E. plantations Pennant, 
markets Adam Smith, capital Alison, quotation 1846. 
Hence Exte*iisive-ly adv., -ness. 

Extensor (ekste-nsai). 1713* [a. kteL.,f. 
extendere?\ i. A muscle which serves to extend 
or straighten any part of the body; opp. to 
plexor, a. attrib. 1830. 
j| Exte-nsum. [L. ; neut. of extensus.'] A 
body possessed of extension. Cud worth. 
fExfe'nsure. 1594. [f. L. extens- ppl.stem 
(see Extend) + -ure.] The condition of being 
extended; the action of extending; extent 
-1631. 

Extent (ekste-nt), [ME. extente, a.AF. 
extente, esienie, f. estendre (F. itendre') ; — L. 
extendere ; see Extend.] 1. Hist. The valua- 
tion of land or other property; assessment; also, 
assessed value ; = Stent. ME. 3. Law. A 
writ to recover debts of record due to the Crown, 
under which the body, lands, and goods of the 
debtor may be seized to compel payment 1630. 
b. Seizure of lands, etc., m execution of a writ; 
sequestration ; also, the right of seizure ; also, 
execution 1592. fc. transf. An assault -1601. 
t3. Rents, etc., arising from extended lands 
-1626. 4. ‘ Space or degree to which anything 

is extended ’ ( J.) ; thus, dimensions, compass, 
size 1624; breadth of comprehension, scope 
1594. 5 * ^oncr. An extended space 1627. t6. 

The action of extending “I719. 

4 The Serpent.. Of huge e. Milt. P. L. vii. 496 
The e. of the power which was to be exercised by the 
Sovereign Macaulay. 6. Haml. ii. ii. 390. 

tExte*nt, a. ME. [ad. L. extentus.'] «= Ex- 
tended -1664. 

Extenuate (ekste*ni«,^ft), v. 1529. [f. L. 
extenuat-, exienuare, f. ex- tenuis thin.] 1. 
To make thin or lean. Somewhat arch. 1533. 
3. To thin out, render thinner 1559. t3. To 

lessen in size, number, amount, or degree ; to 
weaken the force of, mitigate -1773* t 4 * To 

disparage -1705. 5. To estimate or state at a 

low figure; to underrate. Somewhat arch, 1529, 

6. Hence ; To lessen, or seem to lessen, the seem- 
ing magnitude of (guilt or offence) by partial 
excuses. Also of circumstances : To serve as 
an extenuation of. 1570. Ub. Improp.: To ex- 
tenuate the guilt of 1741. 

1. To e. the body by fasting Southey. 2. To e. 

gold into plates Hakluyt. To e. humours Mark- 
ham, the air Vince. 4. Just are thy ways. .Who can 
e. thee Milt. P. L. x. 645. 5. Cuffe extenuated both 
the Danger and Difficulty 1625. 6 . Fortune, there, 

extenuates the Crime. What's Vice in me, is only 
Mirth in him Congreve. 

Hence tExte’nuate ppl.a. and a. extenuated. 
Exte'nuative a, tending to e. ; sb. something serv- 
ing to e. guilt, or to emaciate. Extcnuator. Ex- 
te*nuatoiy a. characterized by extenuation, 
Exte*nuating,/; 5 /. a. 1607. [f. prec.] That 
extenuates. Chiefly in Extenuating circum- 
stances*. circumstances that tend to diminish 
culpability. Hence Extemuatingly adv. 
Extenuation (eksteniM|tfi*Jan). 1542. [ad. 
L. exienuationem; cf. F, extenuation^ i. The 
action of extenuating; extenuated condition. 
3. The action of lessening the guilt of (an 
offence) by partial excuses; a plea in mitigation 
of censure 1651. 

2. In e. of a noble error Mackintosh, 

Exterior (ekstiaTisi). 1533. [a. L., compar. 

of exterus outside.] 

A, adj. I. Outer; pertaining to or connected 
with the outside; visible on the outside 1570. 

3. Situated outside (an object) ; coming from 
without; concerned with what is without; ex- 
ternal, extrinsic. Const, to. 1533. tb. Foreign 
{rare) 1540. 

I. Not th’ e., nor the inward man Resembles that 
it was Haml. n. ii. 6. Phr. E. angle (Geom.) ; the 
angle included between any side of a triangle or 
polygon and the production of the adjacent side; 
also, an angle included between a straight line falling 
upon two parallel lines and either of the latter on the 
outside. 2. Without e. help sustaind Milt. P. L. 
IX. 336. b. Other exteriour potentates 1540. 

B. sb. (Not in Johnson.) 1. An exterior thing 

(rare); in pi. :== Externals 1591. 3. The 

outside ; outward aspect or demeanour 1695* 

3. The engaging e. of urbanity Han, More. The 
most pious e. Mozley. 

Hence ExtexioTity, outwardness; devotion to 
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the external instead of to the spiritual ; ‘ the psychical 
act by which sensations are referred to the external 
w orld * iSyd. Soc, Lex.). Exte*riorize v. to attribute 
an external existence to (states of consciousness); 
hence Exte rioriza'tion. Exte*riorly adv. on tne 
outside or surface; as regards externals; in an e. 
position or direction. 

Exterminate (ekst 5 *jmm<?it), v, 1541. "f. 
L. exterminat-, exierminare to drive beyond the 
boundaries, f. ex--^ terminus, \ fi, trans. To 
drive, force frontt ofy out of the boundaries or 
limits of ; to banish, put to flight -1692, 2. 

To destroy utterly; to root out, extirpate 1649. 
ts* To get rid of, destroy; in Math,y to 
Eliminate -1827. 

1. To e, rank Atheism out of the world Bentlev. 

2. The Holy League., was to e. heresy Motley. 3. 
A remorse that .. exterminated his peace Godwin. 

Hence ExteTminable a. that may be exter- 
minated; illimitable (Shelley) (rirr<?). Exte*rmina- 
tive a. tending to e ExtCTminator. Exte*r- 
minatory a. tending to e. ; characterized by 
attempts at extermination. 

Extermination (eksto-imin^i-Jan). 1549. 
[ad. L. exierminationem'y see prec.] ti. Ex- 
pulsion from the bounds or limits of a country; 
banishment, excommunication -1664. 2, Total 
extirpation; utter destruction 1549. tS- 
= Elimination. -1827. 

2. The e. of religion 1790, of the Small-pox 1803, the 
Talmud 1867^. 

fExte*nniiie, v, 1539. [ad. F. externdner?^ 
= Exterminate. -1637. 

Extern (eksta-in). Also exteme. 1533. 
[ad. L. exiemus outward ; cf. F. exteme^ 

A. adj, = External A. 1-4. 

B. sb, ti. Outward appearance, exterior 

{rare) 1600. 2. An outsider; esp, a day-pupil 

in a school (F. externe) 1610. 

External (ekst3*inal). 1556. \i.'L,extemus 
+ -al.] 

^ A, ad], ( 0 pp. to inter?! at,) i. Situated out- 
side; pertaining to, connected with, or lying 
towards, the outside 1591, 2. Outwardly visible 
or perceptible 1556. 3. Situated outside the 

object under consideration (const, to) 1595; 
tforeign -1599; in Metaph.y belonging to the 
world of phenomena, as opp. to the ‘ ego ’ 1667. 
4. Arising or acting from without 1651. 5. 

Having an outside, or foreign, object or sphere 
of operation 1770. 

1. Her vertues graced with extemall gifts i Hen, F 7 , 
v. V. 3, E. warmth 1799, The e. meatus 1878. Phr. 
E, ang-le : one made by producing outwardly a side 
of a figure, a. The e. worship of God Butler. 3. 
The e. air i8ox. The e, world Lotze. 4. Not hy 
extemall violence, but intestine^ disorder HpsBES, 
Phr, E, evidence", evidence derived from circum- 
stances outside of the thing discussed. 5. Phr, E, 
percepiionf senses. The e. debt of the Republic of 
Chili iSgx, Hence ExteTnally adv, 

B. sb. I. sing. The outside 1792, 3. That 

which is external. In fl. a. Outward aspect ; 
bodily qualifications; outward observances 1635. 
b. External circumstances or conditions; also, 
non-essentials 1652. 

2. a. Adam was glorious in his externals . . he^ had 
a beautiful body South. The Externals of religion 
JoRTiN. b. The subordination of externals to essen- 
tials 1883. 

Exte*malism. 1856. [f. prec. + -ism.] i. 
Excessive regard for non-essentials, esp. in re- 
ligion, 2. The worship of the external world 
1874. 

1. Pharisaic formalities and externalisms 1875. So 
Exte'rnalist, one who has undue regard for ex- 
ternals. 

Externality (ekstomsediti). 1673. [f. as 
prec. + -ITY.] I. The quality of being Ex- 
ternal. 2. Meiaph, The quality or fact of 
being external to a conscious subject 1790. 3 * 

An external object or characteristic; collect, 
outward things in general 1839, 4. Absorption 
in externals 1833. 

2. While looking at a solid object they cannot help 
having the conception . .of its e. Mill. 4, Enchained 
hopelessly in the grovelling fetters of e. Lamb. 

Externalize (eksts-jnabiz). v. Also 4 se. 
1852. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] trans. To make 

external; to embody in outward form; to attri- 
bute external existence to. 

The universe is the process whereby spirit exter- 
nalises itself E. Caird. ^ Hence Exte rnaliza'tion, 
the action of externalizing; coftcr. an embodiment, 
var. ExtCTnlze V, ; whence Exte'rniza'tion. 
llExtemat (ekstgrna). 1853. exteme\ 

see Extern.] A day-school. 


Extcmatc (ckstojOi^^t}, v. rare, 1890. [f. 
Extern -f -ate^. j To embody m outward 
form. Hence Extema*tion. 

Externity (eksta-jiuti). 1713. [f. med.L. 
extemare xa external -f-iTY.] Outward- 
ness ; also, the external part. 
tE-xterous, a. rare, 1570. [f. L. extern 
“O us. ] Outside —1647. 

Exterrestrial (ekstere-strial), a. ff. Ex- 
prep -I- Terrestrial.] Originating orlocated 
outside the earth. Proctor. 

Exterritorial (eksterit6o*rial), a. 1880. ff. 
Ex- prep + Territorial.] Of or pertaining 
to exterritoriality. 

ExterritoriaUty(eksterito=’ri,se-Iiti). 1836. 
[a-d, F, exterriiorialiU'y see prec.-}- -ITY.] The 
privilege accorded by the Law of Nations to 
ambassadors and their families, of being con- 
sidered outside the territory, and therefore the 
jurisdiction, of the state to w'hich they are sent. 
Also Extraterritoriality. 
tExte*rsive, a, rare, 1657, [f. L. exters-, 
extergere + -I VE.] Cleansing -1661. 

Extill, -ation,-atiotis, var. ff. Exstill, etc. 
Extimulate, -ation, -atory, obs. ff. Ex- 
STIMULATE, etc. 

Extinct (eksti*gkt). ME, [ad.L. ex(s)tmctus; 
see Extinguish. ] 

A. pple. Extinguished. Now rare. 

It tooke fire.. but was quickly e. 1631. 

B. adj. I. Of a fire, etc. : Extinguished. Of 
a volcano : No longer in eruption. ME. 2. 
fig. Quenched; that has ceased to bum or shine 
^494- ta- Of a person: Cut off; dead; 
vanished -1675. 4* That has died out or come 
to an end 1581. 

I. A sparke or two not yet e. Cowpkr. 2. Young 
Arthurs eies are blinded and e. isgx. 3. My dayes 
are e, ^ob xvii. 1. 4. All the family e. De Foe, 

Phr. After possibility of issue e, 
fExti-nct, V. X483. [f. L. ex(s)dnct-, ex- 

{s)iinguere to EXTINGUISH.] =* EXTINGUISH 
V., in various senses -1631. 
llExtincteur (gkstsentbr, ekstigktoi). 1878. 
[F., ad. L, ex(s)tinctor,'\ An apparatus for ex- 
tinguishing fire. 

Extinction (eksti'gkpn). 1494. [ad. L. 
ex{s)tinctionem\ cf. F. extinciion]\ i. The 
quenching, putting out (of anything) ; also fig. ; 
the process of becoming, or fact of being, ex- 
tinct. b. spec. The slaking (of lime) 1646. a. 
Suppression, abolition ; the complete wiping out 
(of a debt) 1651. 3. Destruction, annihilation; 

■f utter disgrace 1342. 4. Of a race, etc. : A 

coming to an end or dying out ; the condition 
of being extinct 1602. 

X. E. of heat 1672, of volcanoes 1843, of a lamp 
Carlyle. 2. The gradual e- of the national debt 
McCulloch. 4, The e. of the male line Bryce, var. 
tExti-ncture. Shaks. 

Extinctive (eksti'gictiv), a. 1600. [f. L. 
cx{s)tinguere\ cf. F. extinct if ]\ Tending, or 
able, to extinguish. 

Extine (e*kstin, -toin). 1835. [f. L. ex~ 

i{imus)y f. ^x-+-ineL] Hot. The outer mem- 
brane of the pollen grain. Also Exine. 
Extinguish (eksti'ggwij),©. 1545. [ad. L. 
ex{s)tinguerey f. ex-‘ intensive + stinguere to 
quench; see -ish.] i. trans. To put out, 
quench. Also transf. and fig, 2. To put a 
total end to, blot out of existence 1548. ts- 
intr. for ?'e.fl. in various senses : To die out 
-1797. 

I. They would e. the very light of nature Berkeley. 
Extinguishing his reason, instead of putting out his 
eyes Law. a. To e. all memory thereof Marvell. 
To e, a title, right, action, instrument {Law). To e. 
a debt 1777, a bishopric 1839, the Red man 1837. 3. 

His alacrity suddenly extinguishes Hume. Hence 
Exti’nguisbable a. able to be extinguished. 
Extinguisher (eksti'ggwijai). 1560. [f. 

prec.] One who or that which extinguishes; 
esp. a hollow conical cap for extinguishing the 
light of a candle or lamp. Also transf, and fig. 
Extinguishment (eksti*ggwijment). 1503. 
r f. as prec. + -ment. ] i. The quenching (of fire, 
etc.); also transf. and fig, 2 . The putting a 

total end to, blotting out of existence. Cf. 
Extinguish v, 2, and quots. 1535. 

X. An e. of love Whateley. a. The e. of a house 
t6i 2, of Ambiguities and doubts 1648, of a contract, 
right, etc. {Law), of a debt Morse. 


o (Get. K»ln). H (Fr. p«M). u (Ger. Mwller), w (Fr. dwne). o (cwrl). e (e») (tlwre). 


Extirp (ekstoup), t?. Obs. or arcb. 1483. 
[ad. F. extirper, ad. L. ex{s)tirpare; see EX- 
TIRPATE.] = Extirpate 1*. Hence fExti-rp- 
able a. that may be extirpated. Exti*rper. 
Extirjpate -^e'ksiojp^it, eksto-ip^ 1539. 

[f. L. ex{s)ttrpat-, ex{£)tirpare, f. ex-+stirps 
stem, stock.] 1. To pull or pluck up by the 
roots ; to root up, eradicate 1650. 2. To root 

out, exterminate ; to render e.xtmct. Const out 
of from. 1586. Z.fig, 1539- 

I, E. noxious and unprofitable Herbs Ray. To e. 
a tumor Gooch. 2. The breed ought to be extirpated 
out of the island Locke (J.). Toe. gangs of thieves 
Macaulay. 3. To e. superstition Latimer, drunken- 
ness Bentham, heresy Scott. 

Hence E’xtirpative a. tending to e. Extirpator, 
one who, or that w’hich, extirpates. 

Extirpation (ekstajpii'Jgn). 1526. [ad. L. 

ex{s)iirpationem% see prec,; <si,F.extirpation.\ 
The action of extirpating or rooting up or out; 
total destruction; extermination. 

The joint e. of wood*? and men Morse. The e. of 
heresy 1602, of the smallpox 1846, of the buffalo 1877. 

llExtispex (eksti-speks). PI, exti-spices. 
1727. [L.; f. exta (see Exta] + f. specere 

to look at.] A HARUSPEX.^q. v. So tExti- 
spi’cious a, of or pertaining to extispicy (rare), 
Exti'spicy, haruspicy. 

Extol (ekstp‘ 1 ), V. 1494. [ad. L. extollere, 
f. ex- -k- to Here. ] fi. trails. To lift up, elevate 
-1650. fa. To lift up with pride, joy, etc. 
-1664; to raise too high; to exaggerate, boast 
of -1796. 3. To praise highly ; to magnify 1509. 

I. A begger from the dunghill once extold, Forgets 
him selfe 1601. 2. The Hors and Foot and the Sea- 
Souldiers. .extolfd every one their own hazards 1652. 

3. S. John extolleth charitie in his Epistle Bentley. 
Hence Exto'Uer, one who extols. Exto’lment, 
the action of extolling ; eulogj'. 

Extorsive (ekstp-Jsiv), a. rare. 1669. [f. 
L. extors- rare form of ppl. stem of extorquere-k- 
-IVE,] Serving or tending to extort; obtained 
by extortion. Hence tExtoTsively adv. 
Extort (ekst^ut), v. 1529. [f. L. extort-^ 
extorquere, f, ex- + torquere to twist.] i. trans. 
To wrest from a reluctant person by force, vio- 
lence, torture, intimidation, or abuse of legal 
authority, or by importunity, argument, or flie 
like. a. To extract forcibly (a sense or con- 
clusion) (a passage, etc.) 1601. t3. To 

practise extortion on (a person); to strain (a 
law) -1681. 

I. To e. treasure 1529, Tribute Shaks., taxes 1820, 
compassion Jas. Mill, power 1S63. a. Do note, thy 
reasons from this clause Twel. N. in. i. 165. 

Hence fExtoTt ppL a. extorted; extortionate. 
fExto’rt sh, extortion, torture, Exto'rter, -or. 

Extortion (ekstp-jjsn). ME. [ad. L. ex* 
tortionem; seepT&c. Qi.F. extorsion]\ i. The 
action or practice of extorting or wresting any- 
thing, esp. money, from a person by force or 
by undue exercise of authority or power; an act 
of illegal exaction. b. Law. The act of any 
officer ‘unlawfully taking, by colour of his 
office, any money or thing of value, that is not 
due to him, or more than his due, or before it 
is due ' (Blackstone) 1607. fa. A wresting of 
the sense of a word or phrase 1652; a strainmg 
(of the nerves) 1725. 

Hence Exto'rtion z/. to practise extortion; 
trans. to overcharge. Exto'rtionable a. ex- 
tortionate (rare). ExtoTtionary a. given to or 
marked by e, Exto'rtionate a. characterized 
by e. ; oppressive ; exorbitant. Exto'rtioner, 
one who practises e. +Exto*rtioTis a. charac- 
terized, or gained, by e. 

Extortive (ekst^utiy), a, 1646, [f. L. ex- 
tort- pp\. stem (see Extort) +-IVE.] Of ex- 
tortion; disposed to extort. 

Extra (e*kstra). 1776. [? short for Extra- 
ordinary. So in Fr.] 

A. adj. Beyond or more than the usual, 
agreed, or stated amount or number; addi- 
tional. 

Money for any e. wants 1780. E pay Lecky. 

B. adv. Unusually; in excess of the usual or 
s^cified amount. 1823. 

E. strong binding. E.-special edition. Is there any- 
thing e.-special for tea? Three maps e. {mod^. 

C. sb. What is extra or additional ; anything 
given in addition or for which an extra charge 
is made; the extra charge itself; an extra fee; 
an additional issue of a newspaper; spec, at 

i (ii) (r^fh). I (Fr. iaix€). 5 (fzr, fern, earth). 
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cricket, a run scored otherwise than off the bat 
1803. 

‘With extras?* .. ‘Yes .. we learned French a"d 
music * L. Carroll. Hourly extras w ere issued i£S3. 
The builder hoped to recoup himself fay extras {mcd,:. 
II Extra (e’kstraj, rare. 1852. [L. ; 

contr. f. exierd, abl. fem. of exisr,] Oats.de, 
externally to ; as, extra the voltaic circuit. 
Extra- (e’kstra), prefix., forming adjs. 

L. from phrases, as extraordbzarms f. extra 
ordimni) with general sense ‘ situated outside 
something * lying outside tae province or 
scope of*. 

£xtra*a’ciiious, Anat, outside the Acin'LTS or 
racemose gland. Extra-alime*ntary, situated 
outside the alimentary canal. Extra-analo*- 
gical, outside the range of analogy. Extra- 
arti’stic, oat of the range of art. Extra-at- 
mospheTic, of or pertaining to space beyond 
the atmosphere. Extra*a*3diiar, Extra-a*xil- 
lary, BjL growing from above or below the 
axils. Extra-biita*imic. Extra-canonical, not 
classed among the canonical books. Extra- 
ca'psular, 'outside a capsule, having special 
reference to the articular capsules ' \Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Extra-ce'Uular, Biol, situated or taking 
place outside the w^ls of ^ a cell. Extra- ' 
chri’stian, outside the province of Christian 
thought. Extra*co*nstellary, Astron. not 
classed under any constellation. Extra-co*rial 
[L. conum hide], pertaining to the outside 
skin or epidermis. Extra-corpoTeal, outside 
the body. Extra-co’smical, acting outside the 
cosmos or universe. Extra-cu*taneoTis, outside 
the true skin as opp. to the epidermis. Extra- 
decre'tal, not included in the Decretals. -dxi*ral 
(see Dural). Extra-folia*ceous, Bot. external 
to the leaf. Extra-galac*tic, Astron. outside 
the Milky Way. Extra-governinemtal. Ex- 
tra-grainma*ticaL Extra-histo'iic, -al. Ex- 
tra-hu'man. Extra-humdredal, not included 
in any hundred. Extra-judadcal, outside the 
conditions of the Jewish dispensation. Extra- 
juTzd, ‘outside the court’ (Poste). Extra- 
le'gal, Extra-li'mital [L. limes ^ limitA, be- 
yond the limits of a country or district. Extra- 
li'mitary, situated beyond the limit or bounds. 
Extra-lo'gical, lying outside the domain of 
logic; hence, Extra-lo'gically’ adv. tExtra- 
marime, from beyond the sea. Extra-ma*tri- 
cal [L. matrix, mairied], situated outside the 

M. A-TRIX of a parasitical plant. Extra-matri- 
mo'nial. Extra-me'dial, lying outside or be- 
yond the middle line. -medu'Uary. Extra- 
meri'dional, Astron. of or pertaining to devia- 
tion from the meridian. Eii^a-metaphysicaL 
Extra-me*trical = Hypermetrical. Extra- 
nadional, outside the limits of a nation, Extra- 
nu’clear, placed outside the nucleus of a cell. 
Extra-o’cular, situated or occurring outside the 
eyes. Extra-ofEL'cial, outside the legitimate 
duties or emoluments of an office. Extra- 
oTbital, Zool. situated outside the eye-cavity 
(of a crustacean). Extra-patriaTchal, outside 
the conditions of the patriarchal dispensation. 
Extra-peritone*al, ‘ outside the peritoneum ' 
{Syi Soc, Lex,), Extra-physical, not subject 
to physical laws or methods. Extra-plametary, 
beyond the region of the planets’ movements, 
-po’lar. Extra-profe*ssional, outside the ranks 
of a profession ; outside the course of profes- 
sional duties. Extra-red, said of rays outside 
thevisible spectrum at its red extremity. Extra- 
regular, outside of, or transgressing, the rule, 
Extra-sacerdo‘tal. Extra-sci'entific, beyond 
the scope of science . Extra-scri‘ptural, drawn 
from sources outside the Scriptures; hence 
Extra-scriptura*lity. Extra-semsible, Extra- 
sensuous, beyond the reach of sensuous per- 
ception, Extra-spextral, lying outside the 
visible spectrum. Extra-sto’machal, taking 
place outside the stomach. Extra-syllogi*stic, 
Extra-teTrene. Extra-terrentrial. Extra- 
thexaU ZooL, etc. situated outside the theca, 
Extra-toTTid, existing outside the torrid zone. 
Extra-tro*pical. Extra-unive*rsity. Extra- 
u*rban. Extra-u’terine, existing, formed, or 
taking place outside the uterus. Extra-violet, 
smd of rays outside the visible spectrum at its 
violet extremity. Extra-zodi'acal, Astron. 
situated outside the zodiac. See also Main 
words. 


Extract 'e-kstrsekt), sb. 1549. [partly ad. 
'L.exiractum,extrahere\ partly repr. Lnexiracia 
pa. pple. fem. ( = AF. estrete).^ fi.gen. Some- 
thing extracted or drawn out; fg. the pith 
-1651 2. ‘ The substance extracted ’ (J.); in 

mod. use ‘ applied to the tough or viscid matter 
obtained by treating any matter with solvents 
and then evaporating the solvent ' (Watts). 
Also loosely, any preparation containing the 
essenUal principle of a substance in a concen- 
trated form. 1590. Aisoyf^. fb. = Extractive 
B. 2. -1813. *{■3. A summary; an outline 

-1681. 4. An excerpt, quotation 1666. 5. 

Law. fa. = Estreat sb. b. Sc. Law. The 
warrant on which execution on a judicial 
decree may issue; also, a properly authenti- 
cated copy of a deed or other writing of record 
1606. t6. Extraction, descent -1796. 

6 . Every Soul, who gets to be rich, immediately en- 
quires into his E. North. 

Ex±ract(ekstras*kt;,z>. 1489. If. h. extract-, 
exirahere, f. ex—¥trahere. Cf. F. extraire. ) 

1. irans. ‘To draw out of any containing body 

or cavity ' (J.) 1570. 2. 'To take from some- 

thing of which the thing taken was a part ' (J.) ; 
esp. to copy out, make extracts from 1607. 3- 

To get out by force, effort, or contrivance; to 
draw forth against a person’s will 1599. 4. To 

obtain (elements, juices, etc.) from a thing or 
substance by any chemical or mechanical opera- 
tion. Also fig. 1594. ts* Only in passive : 
To be derived or descend^ -1678. 

I. To put the hand in the pocket, and e. it clutch’d 
Meas.for M. in. li. 50. a. To e. Falsehoods out of 
a Pamphlet Swift. 3. To e. an arrow 1767, consent 

H. Walpole, teerh 1878. 4. Extracting of the oiles 
out of the hearbes Plat. Jig. To e. happiness out of 
ills Young, pleasure out of life Geo, Eliot. Phr. To 

e. the root of a number or quaniity (Math.); to 
obtain the root by a mathematical operation. Hence 
Extraxt ppl. a, extracted. Extra*ctable a., also 
•ible, Extra’cting ppl. a. that extracts ; also, ?dis- 
tracting {Tzuel. N. v. 1. 288]. 

Extraction (ekstra-kjen). 1477. [a. F., 
ad. med.L. exfractionem; see prea] i. The 
action or process of extracting 1530. f 2. That 
which is extracted; extract -1698. 3. Math. 

The process or method of extracting (a root) 
1557. 4, Origin, descent; tsource 1477. 

I. The e. of gold from mines Morse, of com from 
Sicily Nelson, of a foetus 1799. Phr. Spirit of the 
first e. : that which comes off at the^ iirst distillation. 

2. This rare e. . hath . . power to disperse all malig- 
nant humours B. Jons. 4. The memory of their 
common e. Gibbon. 

Extractive (ekstrae*ktiv). 1599. [/. L. 
extrahere\ see Extract v, Cf. F. extractif, 
-ive. ] 

A. adj. I. Tending to draw out. 2. Capable 
of being extracted ; of the nature of an extract 
1789, 

I. Phr. E, industry, an industry (^.^. agriculture, 
mining, fibheries, etc.) that is concerned with extract, 
ing natural productions, a. Separating the e. acid . . 
from wine 1816. 

B, sb. I. An extractive substance 1844. 2. 

‘ The brown insoluble mass of doubtful com- 
position, left after the preparation of vegetable 
extracts * (Wagstaffe) 1807, 

X. The separation [of the viscous liquor] into, .albu- 
men, aqueous e., and alcoholic e. Todd. 

Extractor (ekstrse*ktsj). 1611. [f, as prec. 
+ -OR. ] Cne who, or that which, extracts ; 
esp. that part of a breech-loading gun which re- 
moves the cartridge. 

tExtradi’Ctionaiy a, rare. [f. L. extra 
dictionem -F -ARY. ] Of fallacies : Not consisting 
in expression; real. Sir T. Browne. j 

Extradite (e'kstradoit), v, 1864. [f. next.] 

I, To give up (a fugitive foreign criminal) to the 

proper authorities, in pursuance of a treaty, 
b. To obtain the extradition of 1883. 2. 

Psychol. To localize (a sensation) at a distance 
from the centre of sensation {rare) 1887. 

X, b. The effort of England to e. Sheridan, of the 
Irish World, New York 1883. Hence Extradit- 
able a. liable, or rendering liable, to extradition. 

Extradition (ekstradijbn). 1839. [a. F., 

f. ex- + tradit£o?zem the action of delivering up; 
see Tradition.] i. The action of giving up 
a fugitive criminal to the authorities of the state 
in which the crime was committed. Hence 
gen. ; Surrender (of a prisoner) by one authority 
to another, a. The process of localizing a 
sensation at a distance from the centre of sensa- 
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tion 1874. 3. atirib., as in Extradition treaty, 

a treaty by which two nations mutually agree 
to surrender any fugitive criminal who has com- 
mitted in the other’s territory any of certain 
specified offences. 1852. 

Extrados (^eksti^ i-dps). 1772. [a. F., f. L. 
extra outside + F. dos the back. ] ri?chzt. The 
upper or exterior curve of an arch ; esp. the 
upper curve of the voussoirs or stones which 
immediately form the arch, Cf. Intrados. 
Hence Extra* dosed a. having an e. (of a certain 
kind); used of an arch in which the curves of 
the intrados and e. are concentric and parallel. 

Extradotal (ekstradJu-tal), a. 1827. [f.L. 
extra -i- do tern + -AL. ] Law. F ormmg no part of 
the dowTy. 

Extra-foraneous (e kstrafpiFimihs), a. 
1781. [f. Extra--!- med.L. foraneous (f. forts 

door) -F -ous. ] Outdoor. 
tExtrait,/iz.7>//5. [a. F. ; see Extract z'.] 
Extracted ; descended. Caxton. 
Extrajudicial (eikstraidgwdrjal), a. 1630. 
[f. L. extra -F indicium -F -AL.] 1 . Forming no 

part of the case before the court ; not delivered 
from the bench ; informal. 2. Outside the 
ordinary course of justice; unwarranted 1641. 

I. The opinion of the^ judge . . is considered e. 
Markby. Hence E'xtrajudi’cially adv. 
Extrality (ekstrse'liti). 1926. Syncopated 
form of Extraterritoriality (m its ex- 
tended use). 

fExtrami'Ssion. 1630. [See Extra and 
Mission.] Emission -1674. 

Extramundane (ekstram2?*ndFin), a. 1665. 
[ad, late L. extramundanus, f. extra mundum; 
see Extra- and Mundane.] i. Of or per- 
taining to a region outside of our world ; fig. 
remote, not of this world. 2. Of or pertaining 
to w'hat is outside the universe 1706.^ 

I. Aerolites .. were proved to be of e. origin 1879. 
Extramural (ekstramiue-iSl), a. 1854. [f. 
L. extra muros + -AL ; see Extr A-and Mural. ] 
Outside the walls of a city or town; esp, in ex- 
tramural interment. 

Extraneity (ekstranf*iti). rare. [f. L. 
extraneous -F -ITY. ] The quality of being extra 
neous. Abp. Thomson. 

Extraneous (ekstr<?i*nihs), a:. 1638. [f.L. 
exiraneus (f, extra) -F -OUS. Cf. STRANGE.] 
I. Of external origin; foreign. 2. External to 
something specified 1655. 

I. E. interference Burke, circumstances Hare, 
rock Lyell. 2. Points clearly e. to religion Paley. 
Persons e. to the church Robertson, Hence Extra*- 
neous-ly adv., -ness. 

Extraordinary (ekstrp 'idinari, ekstraip'j- 
dinari), 1460. [ad. L. extraordinarius, f. extra 
ordinem outside (the usual) order. Cf. F. 
extraordinaire, ] 

A, adj. Out of the usual course or order; 
often opp. to ordinary', in Mus. tAcciDENTAL, 
q. V. --1731. 2. Out of or additional to the 

regular staff; supernumerary. Formerly with 
the notion of being specially employed for a 
temporary purpose. 1585. 3. Of a kind, 

amount, degree, or measure not usually met 
with; exceptional. Now with emotional sense, 
expressing astonishment, etc. 1572. fs. 
= Extra. Often following the sb. -1812. 

1. E. judgements 1553, occasions Fuller, measures 
1745. 2. The first audience of the Russian E. 

Embassadour, at which he made his Emperour’s 
Presents^ Boyle. 3. These signes haue markt me 
extraordinarie i Hen. IV, in. i. 41. The e. influence 
of divine Grace 1656, An e. nose 1798, 5. A glass 

e. after dinner 1812. Hence ExtraoTdiuarily adv. 
Extrao Tdinariness. 

fB, adv. = Extraordinarily adv. -1778. 
C. sb. I . tThat which is extraordinary -1754 ; 
in pi. esp. extraordinary receipts or payments 
(now arckl) 1599. 2. = Extra sb, 1660. t3* 

An extraordinary envoy ; a supernumerary 
official -1671. 

1. Not only the king’s ordinary revenues, hut the 
extraordinaries Carlyle. a. A few extraordinaries 
for the house Pepys. 

Extra-parochial (e*kstra p&rJu*kial), a. 
1674, [f- Extra- -f Eccl. L. parochia (see 
Parish) +-AL.] Outside the parish, or parish 
obligations. Hence Extra-paro’chial-ly adv,, 
■ness. 

Extrapolation (e*kstrap<?l^i*j9n). 1878, [f. 
vie), i (sit). 1 (Psych(!f). 9 (what), g 


se (man), a (pass). au(la«d). » (cut), g (Fr. chef). » (ev^). ^\{l^eye), .?(Fr, eaudi? 
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Extra 4 -(Inter)polation.] The action or 
method of finding by a calculation based on 
the kno\\n terms of a senes, other terms, 
whether preceding or following. Also irjnsf, 

Extraprovinciai (e:kstra;pr<3rvi'njal;, a. 
1685* med.L. extrafrovhtcialisj f. extra 

frovinciam, 1 Outside the limits of a province. 
E-xtrate:rritoria*lity. 1836. [f. mod.L. 

phrase extra territorz-um outside the territory 4- 
-AL-f-iTy.] = Exterritoriality ; extended 
later to denote the right or jurisdiction of a 
countT}’- over all its nationals abroad. So E x- 
traterritoTial a. 

■fExtrau'glit, pa. ppk. 1523. [var. of Ex- 
tract ; cf. distraught'] i. Extracted, 
descended -1593.^ 2. Distraught -1575, 

1. 3 Hen. F 7 , ii. u. 142. 

Extravagance (ekstrffiwagans). 1643. [a. 
K; see Extravagant and -ance,] fi.A 
going out of the usual path ; an excursion, di- 
gression -1656. 2. The quality of being ex- 

travagant or of exceeding just or prescribed 
limits, esp. those of decorum, probability, or; 
truth j unrestrained excess ; also, an instance 
of this 1650. 3. Excessive prodigality in ex- 

penditure,^ household management, etc. 1727. 

2. You will accuse me of e. in this description Lady 
M. W. Montagu. The extravagances of ignorance 
and credulity Coleridge. 3. The e. of cooks (wed.). 

Extravagancy (ekstraew^ansi). i6or. [f. 
Extravagant; see -akcy.J = Extrava- 
gance 2, 3. 1625 ; also ^vagrancy -1669. 

Extravagant (ekstrse-vagant). ME. [ad. 

med.L. extravagantem^ extravagari (or extra 
vagari) ; infl. later by F. extravagant, and It. 
stravaganie.~\ 

A. adj. *1-1, That wanders out of bounds; 

vagrant; keeping no fixed place -1672. 2. 

Canon Law. Applied to certain ‘ stray ’ decrees 
not originally codified or collected in the de- 
cretals ME. +3. Straggling -1669. t4. Widely 
divergent {from) ; from, irrelevant to a 

purpose or subject -1665. fs. Unusual, ab- 
normal ; unsuitable -1701, 6. ‘ Roving beyond 
just limits or prescribed methods ’ (J.); exces- 
sive, irregular, fantastically absurd. Now : 
Astonishingly or flagrantly excessive or ex- 
treme. 1^88. 7. Prodigal, wasteful 1707. 

I. At his [the cock's] warning Th’ e., and erring 
Spirit hyes to his Confine HamL i. i. 154. 3. Too 

thick and e. Roots Evelyn. 6. E, in their accounts 
of themselves Stillingfl. E. demands 176^ opinions 
1809 ; e. whimsies about dress Macaulay. 7. An e. 
interest of 20 per cent Freind. E. of time X73Q. 
Hence Extra*vagantly adv. 

B. sb, 1. Canon Law. An * extravagant ’ ■ 

decree ; see A. 2. 1502. *j-2. A vagrant -165a 

t3. An eccentric -1768 ; a spendthrift -1825. 
*1*4. An extravagancy -1700. 

Extravaganza (ekstras vagasmza). 1789. 
[ad. It. esiravagaztza, refash, after L.] i. A 
composition, literary, musical, or dramatic, of 
a fantastic character 1794. 2. Bombastic 

extravagance of language or behaviour. 

Extravagate (ekstr^-vag^it), z'. 1600. [f. 

med.L. extravagat-, extravagari (or extra 
vagari), i. extra outside + to wander.] 

1. intr. To stray from, into. a. To wander at 

will 1766. 3. To exceed what is proper or 

reasonable 1829. Hence tExtravaga*tion. 

Extravasate (ekstrsewas^it), v. 1669. U- 
L. extra +vas vessel + -ATE cf. F. extra- 
vaserf] i. To let or force out {esp. blood) from 
its proper vessel. 3. hitr. for reft. To flow 
out; to escape 1686. 

z. Blood sometimes extravasates into the arachnoid 
sac Todd, Hence fExtra’vasate a. extravasated ; 
formed by extravasation, var. fE’xtravase. 
Extravasation (ekstr^-vasa -Jon). 1676. 
[f. prec.; cf. F. extravasation^] i. Path. The 
escape of an organic fluid from its proper 
vessels; a mass or spot of extravasated blood. 

2. Geol. Effusion (of molten rock) from a sub- 
terranean reservoir 1843. 

Extravascular (ekstrav0e*ski//laj), a. 1804 
[f. Extra- + Vascular.] Outside the vas- 
cular system; not vascular. 
fExtrave*nate, v. rare. 1650. [f. L. extra 
+ vena +- ATE To let (blood) out of the 

veins -1668. Hence tExtravemate' a. extra- 
vasated. Extravena'tioiL 
fExtravcTsion. rare. 1691. [ad. mod.L. 
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exiraversionem, i. T. extra -f versionem, f, vertere 
to tum.^ A turning out; a rendering manifest 
-1732. So tExtraveit v. to turn out so as to 
be visible. 

fExtrea’t, sB. 1489. [var. of Estreat, 
q. v,] I. = Estreat sb. -1631. 2. Extrac- 

tion. Spenser P. Q, v. x. i. Hence fExtrea-t 
V. to estreat; to eliminate. 

Extreme (ekstrf’m). 1460. [a. OF., ad. L. 
exiremus, superl. of exierus (see Exterior). 
The adj. is not always equivalent to a superla- 
tive; hence, it is properly compared.! 

^ A. adj. I. Outermost; endmost, situated at 
either ot the ends (opp. to mean) 1503. 2. 

Farthest, or very far advanced in any direction ; 
utmost, uttermost 1600. 3. Last, latest. Obs. 

or arch,, exc. in Extreme unction (see quots.). 
1477. 4. Going to great lengths ; opp. to 

moderate^ 1460. 5. Mits. Augmented; as in 

extreme interval 1876. 

1. The fruitful continent’s extremest bound Pope. 
E. and 7Jtean ratio (Math ) : the relation of a line 
and its parts, when the whole is to the greater part, 
as the greater part is to the less. a. The Sea’s 
extreamest Borders Addison. The e. point reached 
i860. 3. The e. day 1513, Phr. Extreme unction : 
in the R. C. Church, ‘ a sacrament in which the sick 
in danger of death are anointed ^by a priest for the 
health of soul and body, the anointing being accom- 
panied by a set form of words ’ iCat/u Piet.). 4. The 
most e. Povertie 1460. E. necessity 1550. E. Idola- 
ters 1634. In dress E. Cowper. E. cases Jowett. 

tB. adv. In an extreme degree ; extremely 
-1816. 

C. sb. 1. quasi-r^., as In {the) extreme ; ex- 
tremely 1604. t3. sb. The extreme point or 

verge; an end, extremity -1808. 3. One of 

two things removed as far as possible from 
each other, in position, nature, or condition 
^555* b. Logic. In a proposition the subject 
or predicate, as distinct from the copula; in a 
syllogism the major or minor term, as dist. 
from the middle 1628. c. Math, The first or 
last term of a ratio, series, or set of numbers 
1571. 4. A very high degree of anything 1593 ; 

^pl. extremities, straits, hardships -1667. 5. 

An excessive degree; ^so, something carried 
to excess, an extreme measure 1588. 

I. Of one . . Perplex’d in the e. 0 th. v. ii. 347. 5. 

Two extremes of passion, ioy and greefe Lear v. iii. 
igS. Phr. Extremes meet. 4. Enthusiastical to an 
i e. 1791. g. To go to the e. of a lock-out 1867. 

^ Hence Extre’meless a. having no extremities j 
infinite Extre*mely adv. fto the uttermost 

degree ; in an e. degree ; very mucE Extre*meness. 
Extre*mist, one who goes to extremes, or who holds 
e. opinions or advocates e. measures ; also as adj . ; so 
Extre'mism* Extremi*stic a. 

Extremity (ekstre*miti). ME. [ad. F. ex- 
trimiti, ad. L. extremitatem\ see Extreme a.] 
I. The extreme point or portion of anything; 
the end; in//, the hands and feet 1460. to. 
The * extremes ' as opp, to the * mean ’ -1598, 

3. The extreme or utmost degree; =: Extreme 
sb. 4. 1543. t4. Extreme intensity of anything 
ts- Extravagance -1712. *f6. Extreme 
severity or rigour -1639. 7* ^ condition of 

extreme urgency or need ME. 8. A person’s 
last moments {arch.) 1602. 9. An extreme 

measure. Chiefly in pi. 1639. 10. Extreme- 
ness, Somewhat rare. 1848, 

X. Antennae thickening towards their e. Stark. 

3. Extremities of Penury and Want 1638, ^ 4. The e. 
of the weather Bewick. 6. Com. Err. v. i. 307. 7. 

Phr. To drive, reduce to {the last) e. or extremities, 
g. To push matters to the e. of a civil war 1862. 

Extxicable (e*kstrikabT), a. 1623. [See 
next and -ABLE.] That can or may be extri- 
cated, funravelled, or got out. 

Extricate (e*kstrikfit), v. ^ 1614. [f. L. ex* 
tricat*, extricare, f. ex-’+tricx perplexities.] 

I. trans. To unravel; fg. to clear of intricacies 
or perplexities. Now rare. a. To disentangle ; 
to set free from, (anything that entangles, 

confines, or perplexes) 1631. b, Chem. To 
disengage (gas, etc.) from a state of combina- 
tion 1790. 

I, Some method of extricating public affairs Alison. 
z. A thicket, out of which, he knows not how to e. 
himself 1732. b. To e. water from an acid 1838. 
Hence Extrica’tion, the action of extricating; dis- 
entanglement j disengagement (of gas, etc.) from 
something containing it. 

Extrinsic (ekstri-nsik), a. 1541. [ad. F. 
extrinslgue, f. (ult.) L. extrinsecus adv., f, exter 
outside + -/« sufiSx of locality prep, ‘be- 


side f. root of sequi to follow; thus = ‘ on the 
outside'. The ending is assim. to -IC.] i. 
tExterior; external. 2. Pertaining to an object 
in its external relations. Now rare. 1617. 3. 

Lying outside the object under consideration 
1666; operating from without 1613. 4. Not 

inherent or essential , adventitious ; opp. to 
intrinsic 1622. 

z.^ E. ornaments Johnson. 2. The e. muscles 
which serve to move the whole external ear Darwin. 

3. Things extrinsick from . . the main matter 1678. 
E. stimuli 1878. 4. E. advantages of birth Hazlitt. 

Hence Extri’nsical a. extrinsic; something 
that is e. Extiimsical-ly -ness. Extri*nsi- 
cate». to exhibit outwardly; to express (rarr). 
Extro, a quasi-L. prefix, an altered form 
of L. extra, with the sense ‘outwards'. Used 
only in compounds, by w*ay of antithesis to 
intro-. 

Extroitive (ekstr^ untiv), a. rare, [f. prec. 
•fL. it*, z>s‘4'-ivE ; cf. introitivej\ Directed 
to external objects. Coleridge. 
tExtxomdt, V. [f. as prec. + L. mitieref] 
To send out. Ken. Hence fBxtromi'ssion. 
Extrorsal(ekstr/'JsaI),«. 1842. [f. next-i- 
-AL,] Boi. = next. 

Ero'orse (ekstr/us), a. 1858. [a. F., f. L, 
exirorsus, f. extra adv. + versus.] Bot. Turned 
or opening outwards ; said of anthers that look 
away from the pistils. 

Extroversion (ekstri?v3*jj3n). 1656. [f. 

Extro + L. vertere to turn ; cf. introversion.] 
The action of turning, or the condition of being 
turned, outwards ; as, extroversion of the 
bladder. So Extrove*:rt v. to turn outwards 
(rare). 

Extruct, -ion, -ive, -or; see Exstruct, 
etc. 

Extrude (ekstr^*d), v. 1566. [ad. L. ex* 
irudere, f. ex-’^trudere to thrust.] trans. To 
thrust forth; to urge out; to expel; also, 
to protrude out. Also intr. for reft. {rare). 

Presbyterianism was only extruded gradually 
M. Arnold. Hence Extru*sive a. tending to e. ; 
characterized by extrusion. 

Extrusion (ekstri/’^an). 1540. [f. L. extra* 
dere\ see prec.] The action of extruding; the 
fact of being extruded. 

Extuberance (ekstiw'berans). ^ Obs. 1607. 

[ f. Extuber ant ; see -ance.] The quality of 
being extuberant; concr. a swelling, projection, 
protuberance, lit. and fig. So tExtirberancy. 
Extuberant (eksti«*ber^t), n. Tfoverare. 
1578. [ad. L. extuberaniem, exiuberare, f, ex* 
+ tuber a swelling,] Swelling out, protuberant. 
tExtU'berate, v. rare. 1623, [f. L. extu- 
berat- ppl. stem; see prec.] To swell, or make 
to swell, out or up -1768. Hence tExtu'bera- 
tion, protuberance. 

Extumc’scence. 1611. [a. F., f. (ult.) L. 
ex* -f- tumere to swell.] A swelling up or out. 
So fExtume'scency (rare). 

Eadund (ekst^md), v. 1610. [f. L. ex- 
iundere.] To beat or hammer out; only fig. 
tExty*pal, a, Var. of Ectypal. Cudworth. 
Exuberance (eg2i27*berans). 1638. [a.F., 
ad. L. exuberaniia\ see EXUBERANT and 
-ance.] I. The quality or condition of being 
Exuberant; abundant productiveness; luxu- 
riance; copiousness; redundance 1664. 2. An 
overflowing quantity; a superabundance 1638. 
ta. concr. An overflow; an excrescence, pro- 
tuberance -1825. 

I, A happy _e. of animal spirits Scott. An e. of 
the metaphysical imagination Jowett. a. An e. of 
life 1868. So Exu*berancy. 

Exuberant (egziw'berant), a. 1503. [ad, 
L. exuberantem, exuberare,i. ex--¥uberare to be 
fertile, f. uber adj., conn. w. uber udder.] i. 
Luxuriantly fertile or prolific; abundantly pro- 
ductive. Also fig. 1645. 2. Growing or pro- 

duced in superabundance 1513. 3. Overflowing, 
as a fountain, etc. 1678. Also fig. 1503. 

X. E. vines Evelyn, fancy 1788. a. E. branches 
Evelyn. An e. population Buckle, ^.figj. E. good- 
[ ness Boyle, eloquence Fuller, narrative Ctko. Eliot, 
charities Lecky. Hence Exu'berantly adv. 

Exuberate (egziw'ber^it), v. 1471. [f. L. 
exuherat- ppl. stem; see prec.] i. intr. To be 
exuberant; to abound, overflow 1623. - t2. 
trans. Alchem. ?To render fruitful (mercury, 
the alkahest) -1671. Heuce Exubera'tioii. 
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Exuccotis, -ction, obs, C Exsuccous, 

-SUCTION. 

Exticontdan (eksiz^lc^*ntian), 1844. [f. 
EccL Gr. k^ovHovTios;, f. phr. i£ ovx ovtqjp 
from things that once were not -f -an. ] 

A name for Arians as holding Christ to be ' of 
a substance that once was not 
fE'Xudate, v, 1646. [f. L. ex[s)tidat-, 

ex{s)udare to Exude.] == Exude v. -1796 
Hence Exuda*tion, the process of exuding; 
also, percolation; that which is exuded. 

Exm* dative a, of, pertaining to, or characterized 
by exudation. fExu’datory a. characterized 
by exudation; sb. a means of exuding. 

Exude (egzi^-d, eks-), v. 1574. [ad. L. ex- 
{s)udaret f- -i- sudare to sweat.] i. intr. To 
ooze out like sweat ; to pass off in drops through 
the pores, an incision or orifice, a. trans. To 
sweat out or give out like sweat, to discharge 
through the pores, etc. Also Jig, 1798. 

I. Gum, -which exudes from incisions in thick viscid 
drops Vines. Hence Extfdence {rare), 
tE*xul, sb. 1566. [a. L. cx{s)uL\ = Exile 

jtA®, q. V. 

fE'Xulate, v, rare. 1535. [f. L. ex{J\ulai-, 
ex{s)ulare to be in exile.] To exile or go into 
exile -1640. 

fExU'lcerate, a. 1545. [ad. L. exulceraius\ 
see next.] Exulcerated. lit. and jig. -1684, 
Exulcerate (egzo-lserfiit), v. arch. 1533. 
[f. L. exuUerat-^ exulcerare, f. ex- intensive + 
ulcerare. \ *|*i. trans. To cause ulcers in -173a. 
a. jig. To fret; to irritate; to aggravate 1594. 
f 3. ir.tr. To break out into ulcers -1659. 

1. It [the reume] doth e, the lunges Elyot. x I 
must lye perpetually and e. my conscience Chillingw. 
Hence Exu lcera*tion, ulceration, esjf. in its early 
stage; cotter, an ulcerated place; also 7%; fEx- 
n*lcerative, tE^cudeerat ory adjs., tending to 
produce ulcers. 

Exult (egz 27 dt), V. 1570. [ad. F. exulier, 
ad. L. ex{s)ultare, i. ex- satire to leap.] fi. 
inir. To spring or leap up; to leap for joy 
-1727. a. To rejoice exceedingly; to be 
elated; to triumph. Const, in, at, on, over, 
and inf. 1594. 

r. The whales exulted under him Chapman. 2. 
Who can . . not e. in being bom a Briton 1756. Hence 
Exifltance, Exu'ltancy, exultant state or con- 
dition; gladness; triumph. Exudtingly 
Exultant (egzz^dtant), a. 1653. [ad. L. 
ex(s)ultantem\ see prec.] Exulting, trium- 
phantly joyful. 

The wild e. cry 1S44. Hence Exudtantly adv. 
Exultation (egzclt^i-Jan). ME. [ad. L. 
ex{s)ultationem', seeExuLT. Cf. T.exultationi] 
ti. The action of springing or leaping up 1599. 
a. The action of exulting; triumph, joyous- 
ness, rapturous delight. Also concr. an object 
exulted over. ME. b. pi Shouts of joy. ; 
Hooker. 

a. The e, of the Court over the decision of the 
judges Green. 

Exu*ndate, v. rare. 1721. [f. L. exundat-. 
exundare, f. ex- ■¥ undare to rise in waves, f. 
unda.'\ intr. To overflow. Hence Exunda*- 
tiony overflow (now rare), 
fExu*ngulate, v, 1623, [f. late L. exungu- 
lai-, exungulareto lose the hoof, f, ex- + ungula. ] 
To pare off the nails, the hoofs, the white part 
from rose-leaves, etc, -1775. 

Exuperable, -ate, etc, ; see Exsu-. 
Exurge, -ence, -ent: see Exsu-. 
Exusdtate, -ation : see Exsu-. 

*tExu*st, V. rare, 1623. [f. L. exust-^ 

exurere.'] trans. To burn up. Hence tExu’st 
a. burnt or dried up. fExu'shlble a. capable 
of being burnt up (rare). tExu’stion, the 
action or process of burning or burning up. 
Exuviable (egziiZ'viabd), a. 1839. [a. F., 
f. next + -ABLE.] Capable of being exuviated 
or sloughed off. Hence Exu viabi’lity, the 
property of being e. (In Diets, explained as 
the power of casting off exuviae.) 

II Exuviae (egziwwiif). 1653. [a. L. exuvise 
things stripped off, f. exuere.'\ Cast skins, 
sh^, or coverings of animals; any parts of 
animals which are shed or cast off, recent or 
fossil. Also transf. and Jig. 

Hence Exu’vial a. pertaining to, or of the 
nature of e. ; sb. pi. things stripped off; spoils. 
tExu’vious a. exuvial. 


Exuviate (egzirf-VL^jit), v. 1855. [f. prec. ! 
+ -ATE.] intr. To cast off or shed exuviae; 
irans. to cast off as exuviae. 

The young crayfi«ih e. two or three times in the 
course of the first year Huxley, Hence Exn via*- 
tion. 

;]Ex-voto (eks!V^u*ti7% 1834. [L. ex votoi\ 
An offenng made in pursuance of a vow. 
Hence Ex-votive a. pertaining to, or performed 
ex-voto offerings. 

Ey, obs. f. AY’ ; see also Egg. 

] Eyalet (fya'Lft). 1853. [Turk., a. Arab., f. 
dl to preside.] An administrative division of 
the Turkish empire; now called Vilayet, q. v. 
Eyas (ai*as). i486. [Altered f. Nyas, a. F. 
niais : — L. *nid{i)acem, f. nidus nest; a nyas 
— an(e)yas\ the spelling being infl. in form by 
ME. ey — Egg and eyry\ see Adder.] 1. A 
young hawk from the nest, or one incompletely 
trained, s. attnb., as e.-kawk\ in sense ‘ un- 
fledged ’ as e. -thoughts, -wings. Also e.-musket 
; (see Musket), a sprightly child. 1596. 

2. Ere flitting Time could wag his e. wings Spenser. 

Eye (3i), sb.'^ [0£. iage, wk. neut. :~ 
OTeut. *augon-. The original pi. was in -an, 
ME. whence n. dial, een, ene, arch.^ eyned\ 

I. The organ of sight, sometimes including 
the surrounding parts : a. in man and verte- 
brate animals ; b. in invertebrate animals 
1665. "The eye as possessing the power of 
vision. Often used pleonastically for emphasis. 
ME. 'hmjig . ; esp. as applied to a city, country, 
etc. 1599. 3. Used in sing, and pi. for : The 

action or function of the eyes; the sense of 
seeing; "ocular knowledge* (J.); sight ME. 
fb. Range of vision, riew, sight 
1602. 4. With reference to the direction of the 

eye : Look, glance, gaze OE. 5. Observation ; 
attention, regard ME. 6. (in smg.^ only). The 
faculty of perception or discrimination of visual 
objects 1657. 7 .fig. Point of view ; estimation, 
opinion, judgement ME. 

I. Youre two eyn will sle me sodenly, I may the 
beaute of them not susteie Chaucer. The py rates . . 
bounde his handes..and lyen Ld. Berners, b. The 
compound eye .. consists essentially of a series of 
transparent cone-like bodies, arranged in a radiate 
manner against the inner surface of the cornea 1878. 
Phrases. To cry one's eyes out (colloq.). To wipe the 
e. of another shooter (Sporting) : to kill game that he 
has missed. All my e. (slang): all humbug. My 
eye(sl an exdam. of astonishment, etc. ^ 2. I have 
seen him .. with ray own eyes take off his seal 1776. 
Phr, Ifa/f an e. ; the smallest jjower of vision. To 
lose an e., freq. = to become blind of one eye. To 
put out the eyes, freq. = to dejprive of sight The 
naked e.i see Naked. b. Sorrowes eie Shaks. 
Athens, the e. of Greece^ Milt. F . R . iv. 240. The 
e. of faith 1687. 3. Is this face Heroes ? are our eies 

our owne Much Ado iv. i. 72. Thy well-study’d 
marbles fix our e. Pope. c. I see my father . . In my 
minds e. Hcanl, iv. iv. 6. 4. Phrases. To see e. to e. 

{Isa. lii. 8): often misused for to be of one mind. 
Eyes right, left, front (Mil.). The glad e. : an amorous 
or festive glance 5. Phrases. To give one. to, 

have an e. upon. Tohavecuie.io, With an e. to. To be 
all eyes. 6. To have the e. of a greatcaptain Macaulay. 
Phrases. To estimate by e. To have, get, one's e. 
{iveli) in : to be or become able to judge distance 
accurately. 7. Phr. In the e. of {the) law, logic, etc. 

f n. Slight shade, tinge, (Qf. F. osil.) -1699. 

in. I. An object resembling the eye m 
appearance, shape, or position; as : a. the 
axillary bud on plants; the leaf-bud of a potato; 
b. the remains of the calyx on fruit; c. the 
centre of a flower; d, one of the spots near the 
end of the tail-feathers of a peacock ; e. a small 
dark spot in the eggs of a fish and insects while 
hatching ME, a. The opening through which 
the water of a fountain wells up 1857. 3. A 

central mass; the brightest spot (of light) 1864. 
4, The centre of revolution 1760. 5. A hole or 
aperture : a. in a needle OE. ; b. in a tool or 
implement, for the insertion of some other 
object 1554; c. in the upper stone of a mill, in 
a kiln, etc. ; also for exit or ingress, as in a 
fox’s earth, a mine, etc. 1686; d. in bread or 
cheese, etc. (now dial.) 1528. 6. A loop of 

metal or thread in a ‘ hook and eye Also a 
metal ring for holding a rod or bolt, or for 
a rope, etc. to pass through 1599. h. A loop 
of cord or rope; esp, ‘the circular loop of a 
1 shroud or stay, where it goes over the mast ' 
(Smyth) 1584. 7. Archit. The centre of any 

part, as the eye of a dome, etc. Also transf in 
Cohchology. 1727. 8. Typog. fa. = the Face 


of a type. [Fr. czil.\ b. The enclosed space 
in the letters d, e, o, etc. 1676. 

5. a. So much wit.. As will stop the e. of Helens 
needle Zr. <5- Cr. 11. i. 87. d. Bad cheese . . full of 
Eyes, not well prest i 6 S 3 . 

Phrases. Eyes of her (Naut.)* ‘the foremost part 
of the bay, or in the bows of a ship ’ (Sm>th]. In the 
wind’s e. (Naut.): in the direction of the wind. 
Glass e. ; a glass imitation of the natural eye ; also, 
pL a pair of spectacles ; also = Bull’s-eye, 

Comb. : e.-baby, the image of the spectator seen in 
another’s e. ; -bar, a metal bar with an e. or hole at 
either end, used in bridges ; -bone, the bony circle 
round the e., the orbit ; -copy, a copy made by e. ; 
-dotter, a small brush used in graining wood in 
imitation of bird’s-eye maple ; -drop, a tear ; f-flap 
= Blinker, q. v. ; -handle (of a spade, etc.), a handle 
having an eyelet or hole ; -lens, the lens nearest the 
eye in an optical instrument ; -line, {a) the field or 
range of vision, {b) m pL the lines above and below 
the e. of a bird ; -memory, ‘ the impressing by will 
on memory things which we have seen ’ ; -opener, 
{a) U.S. a dram, esp. one taken in the morning, {b) 
something that throws light on what was dark or 
ambiguous, (c) something which causes keen surprise ; 
-pedicel, -peduncle^ a pedicel or peduncle 
supporting an e. ; -points Eye-spot ; -probe, Surg. 
a probe having an e. or small hole at one end ; -sli8.de, 
a shade for the ey es ; -speck, an e. consisting of a 
single speck, a rudimentary e. ; -stalk = .peduncle ; 
-stone, {a) a stone resembling an e., {b) a calcareous 
body which being put into the inner corner of the e. 
works its way out at the outward corner and brings 
out any strange substance with it ; -trap, something 
to catch or deceive the e. ; -tube, the tube of the e.- 
piece in a telescope; -wages, such wages as e- 
service calls for; -waiter = Eve-servant; -wash, 
a lotion for the e., also fg . ; -wise a., wise in appear- 
ance ; -worsbip, adoration performed by the e. 

fEye, sb.^ ME. [erron. for Nye, neye\ a 
neye = an eye. Cf. Adder, etc.] A brood (of 
pheasants) -1725. 

Eye (si), z'. 1566. [f. Eyej^.i] fi. To 
see. lit, and fig. -1779. 2. To direct the eyes 
to, look at or upon, behold, observe 1566. 3. 

To keep an eye on; to observe narrowly 1586. 
t4. To have or keep in view -1771. ts* irtr. 
To look or appear to the eye 1606. 6. trans. 

To furnish with eyes 1854. 

2. They eyed the prisoners with curiosity 1797. ^ 3. 
And Saul eyed Dauid from that i Sam. xviii. g. 
S. Ant. ^ Cl. 1. iii. 97. Hence Eye*able a. that 
may be seen by the eye ; sightly. 

Eye-ball (oi’bpl), 1590. [f. Eye + 

Ball.] a. The apple or pupil of the eye 1592. 
b. The eye itself. 

Eye-beam (oi-bzm). 1588. [f. Eye -f- 
Be AM. ] A beam or glance of the eye. 
Eye-bolt (si-b^ult). 1769. [f. Eye + 

Bolt a bolt or bar eyed to receive a hook, 

ring, etc. 

Eye‘-bree. Now Sc, and dial. OE. [f. 
Eye j^.i + Bree sb,^] = f E ye-lid, f-LASH, 

-BROW. 

EyebrigM (si-brrit). 1533. [f. Eye sb,'^ + 
Bright.] 

tA* adj. Bright to the eye (rard) 1607. 

sb. I. = Euphrasy; also prepared 

from euphrasy 1533. a. ? ' A kind of ale in 
Elizabeth’s time ’ (Latham) 1610. 

2. In days of Pimlico and Eye-bright B. Jons. 
Eyebrow (ai-brau). 1585. [f. Eyej^.i + 

Brow. Not in OE,] i. The brow or arch of 
hair along the upper orbit of the eye. a. 
Archit. A moulding over a window; also, 
occas., the fillet 1703. 

Eyed (aid), ppl. a. ME. [f. Eye jAI] i. 
Furnished with eyes ; often with adj. prefix, as 
Argus-, blue-, etc. a. Furnished with an eye, 
as eyed-hooks 1804. 3. Marked as with eyes; 

spotted 1815. 

Eye*-dratiglit. 1773. [f. Eye sb. + 

Draught. ] A drawing or plan made by eye, 
without measurement. 

Eye‘fu.1, 1832. [f. Eye j< 5 .i + -ful.] 
As much as fills the eye. So Eyeful a. con- 
smcuoiis; observant (now dial.). 

Eye-glass (oi'glas), sb. 1611. [1 Eye sbfi 
+ Glass.] -f i. The crystalline lens of the eye. 
Wint. T. I. ii. 268. a. fa. A microscope, b. 
Now, a lens of glass or crystal to assist the 
sight. 1767. 3. The eyepiece of any optical 

instrument 1664. 4. A glass for applying 

lotions to the eye 1842. 

Eyehole 1637. [f. Eye + 

Hole, j The cavity containing the orbit of the 
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eye; a hole to look through 1856; one of the 
depressions in a potato from which the buds 
smng {dial ) 1884. 

Kye-lash (oi-lsej). 1752. [f. 

Lash.] The row of hairs fringmg the edge of 
the eyelid; also, a single one of these. 
Eyeless (oi-les), a. 1570. [f. Eye + 

-LESS.] I. Without eyes (in various senses), 
3. Deprived of the eyes 1592. 3. Blind; undis- 

criminating 1627. 

^ 2. Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him E. 
in Gara Milt. Sams. 38. 3. An e destiny Morlev. 

Eyelet (oi-let), sd. [ME. a. F. aiUef, 
dim. of csil eye.] i. Asraall round hole in cloth, 
sail-cloth, etc., worked like a button-hole, for 
the passage of a lace, ring, or rope, an Eyelet- 
hole; also, a short metal tube, having its 
ends flattened for the same purpose. 2, An 
aperture or loophole, usually for observation 
ME. 3. A small eye. /zA and 1799. 4. 

ait rib. 1864. 

4. E.-fingt a small metal ring, inserted in an e, to 
prevent wearing. E.-^unck, a device for punching 
e.-holes and attaching papers together. Hence 
Eye'let v. to make eyelets in, EyeleteeT, a stab- 
bing instrument for piercing e.-holes. 

Eyelet-tiole (airietihJul), sb, 1497. [f. 

Eyelet sb. + Hole. ] = Eyelet i, 2. 

Eyelid (oi-lid). ME. [f. Eye + Lid.] 
One of the covers of the eye, dist. as tipper and 
lower\ one of the movable folds of skin with 
which an animal covers or uncovers the eye at 
pleasure. 

Phr. To hang by ihe eyelids : to be in a dangerous 
position. 

Eyepiece (ai-pis). 1790. [f. Eye + 
Piece.] Optics, The lens or combination of 
lenses at the eye-end of a telescope or other 
optical instrument, by which the image, formed 
by the mirror or object-glass, is viewed and 
magnified. Also attrib. 

The principal kinds of eyepieces are («) the Huy- 

f ^henian, or so-called negative from the fact of its 
brming the image between the lenses; {h) the Rams- 
den^ or common astronomical, called posiirveh^osos&o. 
the image is formed outside the field-glass; (c) the 
erecting or terrestrial for ordinary telescopes, which 
presents the object in an erect position. 

^ attrib. E. micrometer, a graduated slip of glass 
introduced through slits in the eyepiece tube, so as 
to occupy the centre of the field. 

Eye-pit. ME. [f. Eye sh^ + Pit.] The 
socket of the eye; also, the depression between 
the eye and the orbit. 

Eyer (ai-oi), sb. rare. ME. [f. Eye v.] 
One who eyes or observes. 

Eyer, obs. f. Heir, 

Eyer(e, obs. f. Air. 

tEy*(e)rer. ME. [f. var. of Ayre^^. 2 ] 
A brood falcon -1494. 

Eye*salve. Obs. jig, OE. [f. Eyej^.i 
+ Salve.] Eye-ointment. 

Eye-servant (oi-so jvant). Arch. 1552, 
[f. Eye 1 -h Servant.] One who serves the 
eye ; one who does his duty only when under 
the eye of his master. 

Eye’-se:rvice. 1526. [f. Eye sb.T- -t- Ser- 
vice ] a. The conduct of an eye-servant, fb. 
Service seen by the eye Milt. c. The homage 
of the eye 1869. 

Eye*sliot. 1599. [f. Eye + Shot.] i. 
The range of the eye, seeing distance, view. 
2. A ' shot ’ or glance from the eye, prospect 
1615 

I. Phr- To come njithin e. of. 

Eye-sight. ME. [f. Eye -i- S ight.] i. 
The power of seeing ; sight. 2. The action 
of looking; a look. Obs exc. in By, from, in 
(a person's) e. ME. 3. The range of the eye 
ME. 

z That in Josephus which he sets down from his 
own e. 1641, 

Eyesore (oi-sosj). ME. [f. Eye sb^ + 
Sore.] ti. A soreness of the eyes -1562. 2. 

Something offensive to the eye; a blemish; a 
defect 1530 3. A cause or object of dislike or 

disgust 1548. 

a. Not an E. in his whole body Dryden. 3. Thou 
shalt be a burthen, and an Eye sore to thy friends 
Raleigh. 

Eye--splice. 1769. [f. Eye -h Splice 
sb. ] A splice made by turning up the end of 
a rope, and interlacing its strands with those of 
the upper part. 
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Eye-spot 1801. [f. Eye + Spot ii 5 .] 
I. ^ A spot resembling an eye 1879. !>. A 

rudimentary eye 1877, A kind of lily having 
a red spot in the middle of a violet leaf. Hence 
Eye-spotted a. having spots resembling eyes. 
Eye-string. 1601. [f. Ey’e + String 
j 5 .] In pi. The strings (i. e. tendons, etc.) of 
the eye, Cymb. i, in. 17. 

Eye'-tootti. 1580. [f. Eye + Tooth.] 
.A tooth immediately under or ne.xt to the eve, 
a canine tooth. 

Phr. To cut one' s eye-teeth : to get out of babyhood. 

Eye-water (9i-w§tsi). 1590. [f. Eye iAi 
+ W ATER sb.'] a. Water flowing from the eye. 

I Rare in pi. b. A lotion for the eye 1679, c. 
The humours of the eye 1874. d. Slang. = 
Gin 1869. ^ 

Eye-wink. 1598. [f. Eye Wink ^5.] 
A wink or motion of the eye, a glance; an 
instant. ^So Eye*-winker, eyelash or eyelid. 
Eye-witness. 1539. [t- Eye + Wit- 
ness.] fi. One whose evidence is of what he 
has seen with his own eyes -1591. 2. One who 
has seen a thing done or happen 1590. fs. 
The result of actual observation -1671. 

2, Wee. . were eye witnesses of his Maiestie 2 Pei. 1 . 
16. 3 Give us.. Eye- witness of what first or last 
was done Milt. 

Eyglit(e, obs. f. Ait, Eight. 

Eyl(e, obs. f. Ail sb,^; also of Ail v. 

Eyne : see Eye jAI 

Eyot, more usual var, of Ait, q.v. 

Eyr, obs. f. Air ; also of Ear z/.l 
Eyrant (ea-rant). [f. eire, var. of Aire v. 
+ -ANT.] Her. Applied to birds in their nests. 
+Ey-rar. 1551. Aerie.] A brood 

(of swans). 

£3^:6 (eaj). Now jffist. [ME. eire, a. OF. 
eire, erre, f. errer'. — ^late L. tterare to ]ovLmey.] 
I. Itineration, circuit : in justices tn eyre { — 'L. 
in itinere on a journey). a. The circuit 
court held by these officers. Also E. of justice, 
Justice e , Commission of E. ME. b. The re- 
cord of such a court 1614. 

Eyren, -ron(e, -roun, obs. pi. ff. Egg. 
Eyrie, commoner spelling of Aerie. 

Eyst, Eyster, obs. ff. Yeast, Oyster. 
IjEzan. 1753. [Arab.] The formula chanted 
by the Muezzin at the hour of prayer. 

E-zod, obs. var. of Izzard, the letter Z. 


F 

F (ef), the sixth letter of the Roman alpha- 
bet, repr. Semitic waw, which expressed the 
sounds of VO (approximately) and u. In early 
Greek writing the form F (retaining the 6th 
place in the alphabet) came to be appropriated 
to the consonantal use, while V or Y served for 
the vowel. Later, in the classical period, both 
the sound zz;and its sign P (called the Digamma 
from its form) were lost. In the Roman adop- 
tion of the Gr. alphabet, and thence in OE., 
the sound given to the sixth letter was the 
voiceless labiodental spirant (f), or, between 
two vowels, the corresponding voiced spirant 
(v). In mod. Eng. F is always sounded (f), 
exc. in of, where it is voiced to (v) through 
absence of stress. 

In MSS. a capital F was often written asC Hence, 
by a misunderstanding, the spelling of certain family 
names, Ffiennes, Ffoulkes, etc. 

II. As a symbol. i. F, f, signifies 6th in serial 
order, z. Mus. F is the 4th note of the diatonic 
scale of C major. Also, the scale or key which has 
that note for its tonic. F clef*, the bass clef (see 
Clek 

III. Abbreviations, i. F = Fellow in F. G.S., 

F.R.S., etc. a. = Father, as a title of R.C priests. 
3. Fahrenheit (thermometer). 4 Comm.T.X.A.. 
or f.sLz.=Jree of all average ; f.o.b. -free on board. 
5. In Music f— forte fortissimo (very 

loud), or occas./?«! forte (louder) with fff iox fortis- 
simo. 6. F (on a black-lead pencil) = ‘fine* ; also 
attrib. 7. Ckem. F = fluorine. 

Fa (m), jA me. [f. L. /a(w«A-); see 
Gamut.] Name of the fourth note in Guido’s 
hexachords, retained in solmisation as the 4th 
note of the octave. Hence as vb. Shaks. 


Fatjaceous (falxf^-jbs), a. 1727. [f. late L. 
fabaceus (f. faia) + -ous.] ‘ Of or belonging to 
a bean ’ (Blount). 

fiFabella (fabe-la). PL*^. 1854. [mod.L. 
d»m. of faba bean. J ‘ A name for the sesamoid 
bones in the tendon of the gastrocnemius 
muscle of the dog and other animals’ {Syd. Sac. 
Lex.). ^ 

Fabian (fri*bian). 1598. [zd. L. Pabzanus.] 

A, adj. I. Of or belonging to the Roman gens 

Fabia 1842, 2. Pertaining to, or after the 

manner of, Q. Fabius Maximus, sumamed 
Cunctator Delayer '), who, in the Second 
Punic War, foiled Hannibal by dilatory tactics 
and avoidance of direct engagements 1808. 

2. F. Society', a society of Socialists, founded in 
18S4, who deprecate immediate attempts at revolu- 
tionary action, 

B. sb. fi. In Flaunting Fabian (? — L. licens 

Fabius) , a swashbuckler, a roysterer -i 599. 2. 

One wlio belongs to, or holds the doctnnes of, 
the Fabian Society 1891. Hence Fa-bianism 

Fabifonn (f^-bi^jm), tz. 1852, [i.'L.fabaj] 
Bean-shaped. 

Fable (fri-b’l), jA ME. [a. F., ad. L.>- 
bula discourse, etc., f. fart to speak; see Fate.] 
I. A narrative or statement not founded on 
fact; a myth or legend (now rare)*, a foolish 
story ; a fabrication, falsehood. 2. A short 
story devised to convey some useful lesson; an 
apologue. (The most common sense.) ME. 
3. 1'he plot or story of a play or poem; occas., 
fa play 1678. t4. Talk; discourse, narration 

{rare) -i 598. 5. The subject of common talk ; 

a byword 1535. 

I. It seems a F., tho* the Fact I saw Dryden. The 
old f. of Seth’s pillars 1756. The fables of Oates 
Macaulay. Phr. Old wives* {women's) fables. 2. 
His F. of the Belly and its Members 1796. 3, The 

Intricacy and Disposition of the F. Addison. 5. He 
..was the f. of the place Thackeray. 

Fable (fifi -VI), zr. ME. [a. OF./zi 5 frr:~L. 
fabulari to talk; see prec.] fi. inir. To talk, 
converse. [A Latinism.] -1570. t2. To ro- 
mance --1814 ; to talk idly -1653. 3. To talk 

falsehoods, lie 1530. 4. irans. To say or talk 

about fictitiously; to relate as in a fable; to 
fabricate, invent 1553. 

3. Let jEsop f. in a Winters Night 3 Hen. VI, v. v. 

25. Fabling about moods and figures 1655. ^ 

say verity, and not to f. 1612. 4. Turn this Heav’n 

itself into the Hell Thou fablest Milt. P.L. vi. 292. 
Hence Fa-bler, one who fables. 

llFabliau (fablz». PI. -aux. 1804. [f. 
fabliau, assumed sing, to OF. fabliaux, pi. of 
fab lei, dim. of fable. ] A metrical tale, belong- 
ing to early French poetry. 

The interesting fccbliaux of the Anglo-Norman 
trouveurs Scott. 

Fabric (fc£-brik, f?i'brik),jA 1483. [a. F. 
fabrique, ad. L fabrica, f. faber a worker in 
metal, etc. See Forge sb.] i. A product of 
skilled workmanship; as : a. An edifice, a build- 
ing (also fg.)] fb. An engine or appliance 
-1657 ; c. A frame, structure (also fg.) 1633 ; 
d. A manufactured material (now only a ‘textile 
fabric ’) 1753. 2. The action or process of 

framing or constructing (something specified) 
1611. 3. Kind or method of construction or 

formation; style; texture; alsoyf^. 1644. 4* 

concr. Tissue, fibre (also 7?^.) 1823; occas., struc- 
tural material 1849. 5* place where work is 
carried on ; a factory, manufactory 1656. 

X. The august fabriq of Christ Church Evelyn, c. 
The wonderful f. of the human body 1848.^ fg. The 
f. of knowledge Reid. d. Woollen fabrics Green. 

2. The fabricke, reparation, or maintenance of a 
Church 1611. 3. Ihe f. of the Church is Gothic 

Evelyn, fg. He used almost always the same f. of 
verse Johnson. The very f. of our nature 

CoNDER. Hence fFa-bric v. to construct, fashion, 
frame, make. 

Fabricant (fse-brikant). Now rare. 1757* 
fa. F., Q.dL.'L.fahricantem,fabricare.] A maker 
or manufacturer. 

Fabricate (fse-brik^jit), v. 1598. [f. L. 
fabricat-, fahricare, f. fabrica Fabric ^^.] i. 
irans. To make anything that requires skill; 
to construct, manufacture. Now rare. 2. To 
‘ make up ' ; to frame or invent (a legend, lie, 
etc.); to forge 1779. 

I. To f. hinges Pennant, clocks Whewell, silk 
Yeats, words Whitney, z, N umerous lies, fabricated 
oy the priests ,. were already in circulation 1855. 
Hence Fa*bricatlve a. tending to fabrication. 


o(Ger. K^ln). o{Fr.*geu,. ii (Ger. Mwller). w (Fr. d«ne). v{cuxV). e (e») (ih^re). 3 {e^) (reiii). |(Fr. fozre). 5 (fzr, frm, «rrth). 
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Fa'bricator.tFa’bricattire, construction ;inetlio<i country) 1587. 
or style of construction. pretence; a pr 

Fabrication (faebrik^i •Jon). 1677. ^ 3 .d.L. i. Ap:an..wli 

fainca/iMemr see prec. I i. The acuop. or 
process of fabncating; construction, man.Jac- ^ew f. of affair 
ture. Now rare, a. The action of * making matter). Th< 
up*; concK an invention; a forgery 1790. Tyranny Butxeh 

X. The f. of the body Hale, of a government Bcrk^ I. 6. ^ To lose yi { 
of implements Lvell, a. T r.e common account . .is cr edit, good nasr 
a mere £.1846. HI. i. I he 
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country) 1^87. 3. Outward show; disguise, I j. Blue cloth, trimmed and faced with white 1759. 

pretence : a pretext ME. j % faced «ith pubhck Go^ , 

I. Apian. .which has avery good f. Scott. The; raced(.c.st ^ ppt~ tt. 15 ®®* [^* f^ACE 

problems of the wor.d .are alwrays putting on new J i. Furnished with or having a face ; often in 
faces Brvce, a. Thearrivai of so many ships.. caused i comb., as etc. 3. Arch, ‘Faced 


of implements Lvell, a. T r.e common account., is credit, good name, or reputation. pumice before the next is laid on. Used also 

a mere f. 1S46. HI. i. The surface or one of the surfaces of of superior plastering ’ {Arch, Diet. 1892). 

fFa'brile, tr. 1611. [a. OF., nd. anything ME. fb. The third part of Facer tj/rsoi). 1515. [f. Face and 

f. faber.'\ Of or belong! to a craftsman or his a sign oi the zodiac, extending over 10 degrees fi. One who puts on a bold face ; a braggart, 

craft ~i6"8. ^ longitude -1819. 3. The principal sidepre- bully -1611. 3. A blow in the face 1810. 

iro-KiiTQ-rVr«.-K;.^l5T> /r rnd T scnted bv an object, as I a. The front OF sIopc z. IVe had a good many facers in my life 1872. 

Fatml^(febi;.la,),d. 1684. Lad.E./fl^a ^ ^ fault, etc.) 1632; b. Arch. The fFa-cet, ii.l ME. [ai l../aceius used as 

J r aouious. ^ fa9nde of a building ; the exposed surface of a apropername.l Th^hook FaceinsdeMoribus, 

i;abmat;e(fe’buri^2t), o. loio. \i,Li.jaou- stone in a wall; the front of an arch i6ii. 3* formerly used “in schools for instruction in 


lai-, fabulari.^ f i. Mrzzj. To relate as a fable, anything usually presented out- manners -1483. 

intr, to talk in fables -1624 a. iroTu.To con- ^vards or upwards 1611 ; the obverse (of a coin Facet (fse'set), sb.^ Also facette. 1625. 
coct, fabricate 1856. Hence Fabtilator, a or medal) 1515 ; the insenbed side (of a docu- [a. F. dim. face.] i. A little 

story-tellen . . r j -m .r z ^^32? the dial-plate (of a clock or watch) face; orig, one of the small cut and polished 

Fabulist (fse’bizlflist). 1593. [ad. ¥,fabu~ 1787. 4. Each of the surfaces of a solid 1625 faces of a diamond. Often in comb., ^sskew-f,, 

lisie, i. L. fabttla.'] i. One \yho relates fables; 5. The w'orking surface or edge (of implements, ^tc. 3, Anai, a. A small flat and smooth arti- 
a story-teller. 3. One who invents falsehoods tools, etc.) 1703. 6. An even or polished sur- cular surface of a bone 1836. b. One of the 

^625. face i88r. , . „ , . , ^ ..r segments {ocellz) of a compound eye 1834. 

tFa*bulize, v, 1612. [f. + -IZE.] ./* The /: of the earth, Faceted (also erron. facetted) ///. a, 

'T' * tfie deep^ the waters, -z. The f. of a steep incline of , • V j -.x. 

a. z«zfr. To invent fables. To concoct, Tyxdall. b. The Face of the r5uilding is cut into, or furnished with, facets. 

invent; to dress up as a fable; also, to relate narrow, and the Flank deep Wottov. 3. The carpet’s Facete (fasJ’t). a. “Now rare. 1603. [ad. 

as legend [etc.]. -1818, velvet f. Keats The £ofan old Roman comeZ.Z,.Z„ 'l_,. facetus graceful, pleasant, witty.] i. = 


face i88r. , . „ , . , ^ segments {ocelli) of a compound eye 1834. 

,i' Pf®.? TJ^f. ofthecariJ, Fa-ceted (also erron. facetted) ppl. a. 

the deep^ the waters, z. The f. of a steep incline of „ r • V j ^ 

isnow Tyxdall. b. The Face of the Building is c^ into, or furnished with, facets. 


L z«zfr. To invent fables. b.ZrfZ«r. To concoct, Tyxdall. b. The Face of the Building is cut into, or furnished with, facets, 

n vent; to dress up as a fable; also, to relate narrow, and the Flank deep Wottox. 3. The carpet’s Facete (fasJ’t). ^r. Now rzzr^. 1603. [ad. 
LS legend [etc.]. -1818, velvet f. Keats The £ofan old Roman comeZ.Z,.L, 'L,, facetus graceful, pleasant, witty.l i. = 

Fabulosity (fgebiz^Vsiti). 1599. [ad. F. v- ih 617- H ought to appear on the £ of the plea FACETIOUS, arch. fs. Elegant, ^aceful, 
t ‘■■c* that Lets] W. Selwyx. _-rAArt 


fabulosiii, ad. L. fabulosiiaiem ; see Fable 
sb.'] z. The quality of being fabulous; fabu- 


that [ets] W. Selwyx. 

IV. Technical. 

I. Fortif. a. Face of a. place, the front that is 


t 3 . q'aBsi-‘Concr , A fabulous state- 1 comprehended between the flanked angles of two 


inent, fable -1807. neighbouring bastions 1489. "b. Faces of a work, x auc:ia.«?^Atta^ jil^ a-/.. 

Fabulous (fse'biiXlss'),^. 1^46. Xz.d..\i.fahti- those parts which form a salient angle projecting f* facetus Facete.] Humorous sayings or 
see Fable jJ. and -OUS.J I. towards th. country 1676. ^,4 Each of the writings, pleasantnes, witticisms. 

/yr sides of a battalion when formed into a square 3853. FacetlOUS (lasz MSS), 1592. XzlG., Y .face- 

Of persons: Fond of fabling, or of listening to b. Ort&aucc. Ahcccytr^K, the surface of metal i HJ^Tfa 7 itie!L&^■Lfclcetia + -<^&^ +i Of 
fables. a. Of the nature of, or belonging to its muazle 1727. 3. .J/fniaya. Theend of anyadit, 

fable, full of fables, mythical, legendary, un- tunnel, slope, etc., at whic^ work is progressing, or manner^ etc. . Polished, urbane. 3. Charac- 
historical 1555. 3. Spoken of in fable, fabled, was I^t done 1708. b. ‘The principal cleaving- tenzed by, or given to, pleasantry; jocose, 

[ So in L .1 1601. 4. Resembling a fable (rzrrA place at right angles to the stratification ’ (Raymond) waggish. Formerly also : witty, humorous, 

ic6x* astnnishinp- incredible i6cq ^^^ 7 * 4 - Steam-engine. The flat part of a slide- amusing, gay. 1399. 

X old Wives f Cow^ley 2. The dark and f the ^rresponding flat part on a cylinder, 2. j am no way f. nor disposed for the mirth . . of 

Affes 1712 Dragons and other f monsters Towett’ Company Sir T. Brow’ne. A nudge., designed to be 

f ^Houses let at f rentsM^ • “oas e s J wett. That part of a type (or punch) which has the form of immensely f. Mrs. Stowe. Hence Face*tious-ly 


polished -1662. 

I. A man of. a £ and affable countenance Wood. 
Hence tFace*te-ly adv„ t-ness. 

Facetiae (fasz *Jiif), sb. pi, 1529. [a. L., 


1561; astonishing, incredible 1609. 

X. As old Wives, f. Cowley. 2, The dark and £ 


— J— Th=of\=cpu;m SuTO 

4*_iaous^..iec at 1. rents 1^,57, letter. Also, the printing surface of type. 1683. ado., -ness. 


HcnccFa-bnlons-ly^. .ne^. 

Faburden. Now Jdzsi. ME. [a. Y.faux- fatterer, ^tc, 2. Special: as f,-ache, pain in the xacia^fd 
bourdon, i. t, faux bourdon BOURDON^.] facial nerves; -ague, an acute form of face-ache, tic tablet ove 

Mus. I. A sort of counterpoint; ‘a term for a douloureux: f-bone^CHEEK-BoxE; t.bread(Heb.) name, etc. 


Facia (fse'J^a). 1900. [var. Fascia.] The 
tablet over a shop-front with the occupier’s 


sort of harmony consisting of thirds and sixths, Facia, var. of Fascia, q. v. 

added to a canto fermo (Stainer and Barrett), protecting the £,«>. in fencing, etc. ; -hammer, one Facial (f.?i*Jial, -Jal), ^z. 1609. [a. F., ad. 
3. The undersong 1587; the refrain 1580. 3. with a flat £ ; -joint, that joint of a voussoir which med.L. facialis, £ facies FACE.] Of or per- 

A legend, motto. Nashe, appears on the £ of the arch; -lathe, one mainly used taining to the face; as in/, artery, nerve, etc. 

Facade Cfasa-d). 1656. fa. F., f. after for surfacing; 'lifthig, a form of face-massage; phr. F. : the angle formed by two lines, one 
It facctaia^ The face or front of a buildin^r -mould, a mould for dra^^ng the proper figure of a horizontal from the nostrils to the ear, the other 

hand-rail on both sides of the plank ; -painter, (/i) the linA more or less vertical from the 


esf the principal front. Also transf. and fig. 
The f, of the palace is unequalled 1839, 


ind-rail on both sides of the plank -painter, (<7) (oalled the f, line') more or less vertical from the 
punter of portraits, (^) one who applies rouge, etc., nostrils to the forehead. Hence Fa'cially adv. 


pef.ofthep^aceisunequ^ledi839, ^ to the £; -painting portrait-painting; -plan, .^face to face; with reference to the face. 

Face (fas), ME. [a. F. :-pop. L./zrrz^r, the front or principal elevation; -plate (^^^^ fFa-ciata, Fa*ciate. [a. and £ 


_._E. (a. F. pop. L. the front or principal elevation; -plate (iJftfc/t.), an x-p^.Hata Fa*ciate. fa and ad. It. T^zT- 

or A ’fafade. Evelyn.' 

or, by some, to the root/?-, to shine (ci. /rrm si.\so attrib.‘, -stone (^rcA/ri), the slab of stone form- Facient (fFi’J^ent), sb. rare. 1670. [ad. L. 
torch), j , ingthe£orfront,zrj7>. in a cornice, entablature, etc.; facieniem,xss.VT^<^*^^fcit:ere.'\ One who does 

I. I. The front part of the head, from the -value, the amount stated on the £ (of a note, etc.), anvthine-* a d(S 

forehead to the chin; the visage, countenance; the apparent value; also^^.; -wall front fnrmJtlvP pleTm-nt rf‘nr L -facien- 

dsoiransf. a. With referent to its position, w^llj -wheel = emtrau ■wheel Con- 

often without anv reference to the lit. sense ™ate): also, a wheel whose disk-face is adapted for iem making , as in rulejacient, etc., and m 

Wten witnout any raerence to we lit. srase g,indi„g and polishing. similar words not formed in L.. as aisorie- 

ME. 3. Sight, presence ME. 4. he Face (fc), zi. ME. [f. prec. sb.] etc.; also in and the like, 

show a bold OT a false face for which the L.vbs. would have been in 
ta. To confront with assurance and adjs. in -feus, 

mand^f countenance a bold^face^'impu- or impudence -1632. 3. To meet face to face; li Facies (f^^i’si,fz). 1611. [L. ; see Face.] 

denc^efflonteryxsa/. 6.Z™- H Face. n. iV.A General appear- 


ojf.) The action of facing (see Face z/. I. ^b), . - , - -... u . - • r, 

comesponding to the bully in hockey igoof between the crosses of two oppos- facile (fe*ssil, -il), 1483. [a. F., ad. 

X. The £ of a lion, and. .the £ of an eagle £zek. x. T? steadily at 1795. facilis easy to do, easy of access, f. facere.\ 

masks'oJ Fad^^kriaUd^MACAuSYr'^^^ f;That can be accomplished with little effort. 

Sw Irving Phr ternal supplies of food., must be faced 1883. (Now somewhat disparaging.) 3. Presenting 

a Person in tlUfx to* confront. ^ T^ she-w one's f- To look, front, in a Certain direc- few difficulties; feasy to understand or to use 

to appear {Hi. and fig:^. F. to f To throw in a tion; also fig, 1594. 3. trans. To look or front I 53 i- 3 - Moving without effort ; fluent, ready 

person's f. {lit zndfig.). To set one's f.-. to give a towards 1632; of letterpress, etc. ; To Stand on 1605. 4. •f'Easy of access, affable, courteous; 

^ttled expression to the countenance. To sopoe one's the Opposite page to 1766. 3, intr. Chiefly characterized by ease of behaviour 1590; not 

To turn the face in a stated direction harsh or severe 1341. 5. Easily led or wrought 

mfzDAhrX X634. 4. inrai. (jI«/.) To cause (soldiers) to xipon ISI I. fe. quasi-aift/. Easily -1560. 

Thoafledi^t ftoniAe f. dC&fcen. Thy *® 3 °- 5 - To turn face upwards 1674. . ,*• 

very children, .curse thee to thy £ Cowper. 4.* They *• chapel that faced eastwards Thackeray. hl3md (^axton. a. This £ and ready j * 

wearc their facefi tn LatiI' nC ifp-. He steadfa..stlv faced towards neace KingI-akr. A £ and useful machine 1676. 3* f L ^ 


b. Lacrosse. To put (the ball) in play ance i 


Facile (fse-ssil, -il), a. 1483. [a. F., ad. 
L, facilis easy to do, easy of access,^ f. facere.'] 
1. That can be accomplished with little effort. 
(Now somewhat disparaging.) 3. Presenting 


wearc the’ir faces to the bent of the kings lookes AS’ He steadfastly faced towards peace Kinglake. 
Cyn^, I. i. 13. Leaue thy damnable Faces, and *• Stand facing the light Johnson. 
begin Haml. m. ii. 263. $. With what £ then, .shal HI, i. To cover a certain breadth of (a gar- 
ye heare these wordes Bh. Com, Prayer. ment) with another material; to trim, turn up. 

II. I. External appearance, look; also sem- Also \transf, and fig. 1561. 3. To cover the 

plance Now rare, exc. of immaterial ob- surface with some specified material 1670. 3. 

jects. ME. ^b- = Phase. 1646. 3. Visible To dress the surface of 1848. 4. To coat (tea) 

state or condition ; aspect ; configuration (of a with some colouring substance 1850. 


A £ and useful machine 1676. 3. A f. and ready 

expression 1657. Deaths . . with £ feet avenged Swin- 
burne. 4. F. and debonair in all his deeds Greene. 
A Princesse most facil to forgive injuries Fuller. S 
Adam and his facil consort Eve Lost Paradise Milt. 
P. R. 1, 51. transf. The facil gates of hell too 
slightly barrd P, L, tv. 967. HenceF a’cile-ly, adv,, 

Facilitate (fasidit^it), v. 16 ii. [f. 


se (man), a (pass), au (l<?Md). v (c«t). g (Fr. chrf). o (ev«). oi (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eau d<? vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g^t). 
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liter (= It. facihtare, i.faczhs, after L. dehih- 
tare, etc.) -f -ate 3 . ] i. irans. To render easier; 
to promote, help forward. ^3. To lessen the 
labour of, assist {a person) 1646. 

1, the present negociation 1621. To f, 

the animal or natural Motions Arbuthkot. Hence 
Facilita*tion, the action, process, or result of facili- 
tating? help (now r-a:?*/). Facrlitator. 

Facility (fasi-liti). 1519. [a. F., ad. "L.fa- 
cilitatan\ see Faciuf and-iTY.] i. The fact 
or condition of being easy or easily performed ; 
freedom from difficulty, ease 1531. 2. Oppor- 

tunity for the easy or easier performance of 
anything; usu. mpL opportunities 1519. 3- In 

action, etc. : Ease, readiness ; aptitude, dex- 
terity. Of style : Fluency. 1532. 't4* Easiness 
of access or converse, affability, courtesy -1793. 
5. Easiness to be led or persuaded to good or 
bad, pliancy. Also transf. of things [rare], 
1533* Indolent ease, indifference 1615. 

X. The^ great^ facilitie of their language Hooker. 
The f. with which government has been overturned 
in France Burke, z. The facilities given to the ex- 
portation of goods manufactured at home McCulloch. 
Famous for f, in discourse 1596. 5. The f. of 

arles was such as has perhaps never been found in 
any man of equal sense Macaulay. 

Facing (£?i*sig), 1523. [f. Facez/.] 

The action of Face ?/, ti. The action of 
boasting, swaggering, or brow-beating ; a de- 
fiance -1647. 2. AiiL The action of turning in 
another direction. Also iransf, 1635. 3. concr. 

(chiefly in pi.) : Something with which a gar- 
ment is faced; esp. the cuffs and collar of a 
military jacket, when of a different colour from 
the rest of the coat. Also transf. and fig. 1566. 
4. The action of putting a new face on or of 
covering or protecting the face of (anything) 
1549. 5. concr. a. A superficial coating or layer; 
also the material of this 1586. b. esp. The exter- 
nal layer of stone, etc., which forms the face of 
a wall, bank, etc. 1823. c. An external cover or 
protection 1849. d. Founding. Powder, as 
charcoal, etc., applied to the face of a mould, 
or mixed in with sands for heavy casting, to 
give a fine smooth surface to the casting 1874. 

3. Phr. To put (one) through facings (/rV. and 
figX $• a- Of Facing Timber-buildings with Bricks 
1703, The f. of tea 1875, Comb, f.-loam, -sand, 
that used to form the face of the mould. 
Facinorous (fasimoros), a. arch. 1548. 
[ad. 'L.facinorosus, f. f acinus {facinor-,facmer-) 
a (bad) deed, f. faccre ; see -OUS.] Extremely 
wicked. Common in 17th c. 

Hence fFacimorons-ly adv., -ness. 

Faconde, -ound, var. of Facund. 
Facsimile (fseksi-mib') , si. PL fe.csimiles. 
[Orig. two words, L. fac, imper. of facer c 
simile Q.d]. neut.] fi. Copying; imitation. 
Fuller. 2. An exact copy, counterpart, or 
representation. Also transf, and fg. 1691. 
3. atirih. 1767. 

3. A fac simile might easily be taken i6gi. Hence 
Facsi'mile v, to make or {rarefy) serve as a f. 
Facsi’milist, one who makes facsimiles. 

Fact (fjEkt). 1539- [ad. 1 ^, factum thing 
done, f. facers. See also Feat.] i. A thing 
done or performed : ta. An action, deed. Also, 
action in general, -1815. tb. An exploit ; a 
feat “I730. c. An evil deed, a crime. Now 
obs. exc. in after, before the etc. 1539. i*d. 
An action cognizable in law Bacon. t2. The 
making, doing, or performing -1808. 3. Some- 
thing that has really occurred or is the case; 
hence, a datum of experience, as dist. from con- 
clusions 1632. 4. loosely, Something that is 

alleged to be, or might be, a ' fact ’ 1729. 5. 

(Without a and pi.) Truth; reality 1581. 6. 

Law. In sing, and pi. The circumstances and 
incidents of a case, as dist. from their legal 
bearing 1718. 

1. a. Gracious in f., if not in word Jane Austen. 
b. He who most excels in f. of Arms Milt. P.L. ii. 
124. c. Accessories after the f. Blackstone 2 I 
caught him in the f, Goldsm. 3. One f, destroys this 
fiction Thirlwall, The f. of lesemblance Mill. 4. 
The writer's facts are untrustworthy {mod.). 5. 

I magination is often at war with reason and f. Jowett. 1 
Phr. Matter off. Inf : in reality. In point off . : 
ii^act. ^ 6. A jury., decides all the issues of f. 1892. 

Faction (fae'kjbn), sb. 1509. [a. F., ad. L. 
f actionem, f. facere.\ f i. A doing or making; 
cf. Fashion -1689. 2. fA class, sort, or set 

of persons -1606; spec, in Rom. Antig. one of 
the companies of contractors for the chariot 


races in the circus 1606. 3. A party in the 

state or in any community or association. 
Always with imputation of selfish or mischievous 
ends or unscrupulous methods. Also transf. 
andyf/. 1509. 4. Factious spirit or action; 

party strife or intrigue ; dissension 1538 ; tan 
instance of this -1662. 

2. I will. .leaue the f. of fooles Tr. ^ Cr. 11, i, 130. 
3. The public tranquillity was disturbed by a dis- 
contented f. Gibbon. 4. F. hath no Regard to national 
Interests 1738. Hence fFa'ctdon intr, to act in 
a factious spirit ; irans. to form into factions. Fa'C- 
tional a. of or belonging to a f, or factions ; factious. 
Fa*ctionary a active as a partisan; belonging to 
a f. ; sb. a partisan. Fa ctioneeT, fFa'ctioner, 
Fa’ctionist, a party-man. 

"faction, repr. L. f actionem, forming nouns 
of action related to vbs. in -fy repr. L. facere, 
F. -faire ; also occas. used (instead of -fica- 
TION) where -fy repr. L. -ficare, F. -fer, as in 
petrifaction. 

Factious (fse*kj9s), a. 1532. [ad. L i 
factiosus; see Faction and -ous.] i. Given | 
to faction ; inclined to form parties or to act ! 
for party purposes; seditious 1535. 2. Per- 

taining to or proceeding from faction ; charac- 
terized by party spirit. 

X. The censure pf f. and seditious persons 1624. 2. 
His F. indication at the Princes faults Boyle. 
H ence F a* ctious-ly adv., -ness. 

Factitious (faekti'Jss), iz. 1646. [f. 

cius made by art (f. facere) + -ous.] fi. Made 
by or resulting from art; artificial -1801. 

Of soil, etc. : Produced by special causes -1808. 
3. Got up ; not natural or spontaneous ; arti- 
ficial, conventional 1678. 

I. Beer, Ale, or other f. drinks Boyle. 3. The f. 
soil of the Gangetic provinces 1808. 3. F. wants 

I created by luxury Morse. Hence FactL’tious-ly 
i adv., -ness. 

Factitive (fae’ktitiv), <7. 1846. [ad.mod.L. 
faciitivus, irreg. f. fact-^ facere?^ Gram. a. 
Of a verb : Expressing the notion of making a 
thing to be of a certain character in deed, word, 
or thought ; taking a complementary object, 
b. Causative. 

a. Phr, F. objedi predicatct accusative, the com- 
plementary accusative governed by a factitive verb. 
To make a man king {mod.). To call one a fool 
(mod.). 

\ Factive (fje-ktiv), a. 1612. [f. h. facere.'] 
ti. Tending or able to make ; concerned with 
making -1649. 2. Gram. ~ Factitive. 1880. 
Factor (fse'ktsi). 1485. [ad. F.facteur^ ad. 
"L.. factor, i. facere.) i. One who makes or 

does (anything). Obs. or arch. 1563. fa. A 
partisan, adherent, approver, TCf. Xa. facere 
cum aliquo to side with any one.] -1715. 3. 

One who acts for another ; an agent, deputy. 
Now rare. 1485. 4. Comm. One who buys or 

sells for another; a commission merchant 1491. 
b. One of the third class of the East India Com- 
pany’s servants. Now Af/j/. 1675. 5, A bailiff, 

land-steward. exc. .S^. 1561. Q.U.S.Law. 
= Garnishee. 1878, 7. Math. One of the num- 
bers, expressions, etc., which when multiplied 
together produce a given number, expression, 
etc. 1673. 8. iransf. One of the circumstances, 

facts, or influences which produce a result 1816. 
b. Biol. ~ Gene. 1907. 

3, They.. Authorised.. the Vicechancellor, to be the 
common F. for the University Foxe. 4. A F. . . for 
Norwich Hose or Stockings 1683,^ 8. The first f. in 
the making of a nation is its religion Gladstone. 

Hence Fa'ctor v. intr, to act as a £$ irans. to 
deal with (goods, etc.) as a f. Fa’ctorage, the 
action of a f.j his commission; factors collectively, 
tFaxtoress, a female f. 

Factorial (fsektoa-rial), a.^ and sh. 1816. 
[f. prec. +-IAL.] A. adj, i. Math. Pertaining 
to a factorial or factorials 1837. 2. Of or per- 

taining to a factor (sense 4) 1881. 

B. sb. Math. a. gen. The product of a series 
of factors in arithmetical progression. Also, in 
later usage : The product of a series of factors 
which are similar functions of a variable that 
changes by a constant difference in passing 
from any factor to the next. 1816. b. spec. The 
product of an integer multiplied into lall the ! 
lower integers; e.g. the factorial oi 6 (written 
[6 or 6 !) 136x5x4x3x2= 720. 

FactO'lial, a!^ rare. 1864. [f. Factory 
+ -AL.] Pertaining to, or consisting in, a 
factory. 

Factorize (fae'ktoraiz),®. 1864. [f. as prec. 


4--IZE.I 1 . irans. {V.S. Law) 2 . 

Math. To break up into factors. 

FactorsMp ^fe-ktoijip). 1599. [See -ship.] 
The office or position of Factor (senses 3,4}. 
Factory (fse-kton). 1560. [repr. med.L. 
faciona,i. factor', also partly f. I. 
An establishment for traders carrying on busi- 
ness in a foreign country 1582. fa. The body 
of factors in any one place -1777. t3. The 

action or process of making anything -167S. 
4. A building, or buildings, with plant for the 
manufacture of goods ; a manufactory; works. 
Also transf. and fg. 1618. 6. attrih. 1841. 

Vancouver.. the main f. of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany W. Irving. 2. Chaplain to the British f. at 
St, Petersburg Mad. D’Arblay. fg. Oxford is a 
Greek f. Emerson. Comb, f.-cotton {U.S.), un- 
bleached cotton cloth of home manufacture. 

Factotum (f£ekt<7a*t»m). 1566. [ad. med.L. 
factotum (f. fac, imper. of facere + ioium) in 
phrases Johannes Factotum, tic. Source unkn.] 
A man of all-work ; also, a servant wffio 
manages all his master’s ^airs. Also for- 
merly, a busybody. Hence Facto ‘ttunship, 
the office of a f. 

Factual (fse'ktiual), a. 1834. [f. Fact, 
after Actual.] Concerned with facts ; of the 
nature of fact, actual, real. 

Factum (fse'ktiiin). 1748, [a. L.; see 

Fact.] 1. Civil Law. ‘ K person’s act or 
deed ; anything stated or made certain ’ 
(Wharton). 2. A memorial, or statement of 
facts. [After F. legal use.] 1773. ta* Math. 
The product of two or more factors -1817. var. 
tFa^ctus (in sense 3). Newton. 
Facture(f£e*ktiui). Xilovirare. ME. [a.F,, 

ad. 'L.faciura, f. facere. See also FEATURE.] 

1. The action, manner, or style of making (a 
thing) ; also, the thing made. || 2. Comm. 
— Invoice. (F. ; perh. never used in Eng.) 
1858. 

I. The f. or framing of the inward parts Bacon. 

I |j Facula (fK*kb?la). Chiefly -lae. 1706. 
[L., dim. of fax {fac-) a torch.] Asiron. One 
of the bright spots on the surface of the sun, 
as dist. from the dark spots or maculae. 
Hence Faxular a. of or pertaining to faculse. 
Facultate v. rare. 1648. [See 

I Faculty and -ate s.J To empower ; to 
authorize. 

Facultative (fse'ktflt^itiv), a. 1820. [a. F. 
facultatif, -ive, f.'L.facultatem; see Faculty 
and -ATIVE.] I. a. Of enactments, etc. : Con- 
veying a faculty or permission; permissive; 
hence of actions, etc, : Optional, b. transf. In 
scientific use : That may or may not take place, 
or have a specified character 1874. 2. Of or 

proceeding from a faculty 1866. 

r. a. Creating what is called ‘occasional, ‘acci- 
dental ' or * lacultative ’ contraband 1839, Hence 
Fa'cultatively adv. {rare). 

Faculty (fse‘k£ilti). [ME. faculte, a. F. 
faculU, ad. L. facultatem, f. facilis, easy (cf. 
early L. facul adv.).] 

I. ‘ The power of doing anything ’ (J.). i. 
An ability or aptitude, whether natural or 
acquired, for any special kind of action ; for- 
merly also, ability in general Occas. limited 
to a natural aptitude. 1490. tb. Disposition 
-1613. c. General executive ability. (Chiefly 
U.S.) 1859. ta* Of things : A power or 
capacity -1707. 3 * A physical capacity or 

function 1500. 4. One of the powers of the 

mind; e.g. the will, the reason, memory, etc. 
1588. ts* Means, pecuniary resources ; pro- 

1. Excelling in Poeticall facultie Camden. I de- 
voted all my faculties to [etc.] Johnson. 3. Sight 
and hearing, for example, I should call faculties 
Jowett. 4. The Moral F. Mackintosh. 
n. fi. A department of knowledge -1757* 

2. spec. One of the departments of learning at 
a University. Hence Dean of a F. ME. 3. 
An art, trade, occupation, profession. Now 
Hist. ME. 4. The whole body of Masters, 
Doctors (and, occas., students), in any one of 
the studies, Theology, Law, Medicine, Arts 
ME. 5. transf. The members of a profession 
regarded as one body, e. g. of the medical pro- 
fession (called pop. ‘The Faculty ’) 1511. 

I. The greate learned clerkes in al faculties 1553. 
a. At Bonn there is a Protestant f. of theolo^ 
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M. AitNOLD.^ 4 . 1 ). Tile whole teaching staff cf ai 
college or university (IT.S.) 1329. J 

IE. I. Power, liberty, or right of doing some- J 
thing, conferred by law or favour 1534. b. A 
dispensation, licence; esp. EccL a licence i 
granted by an eccl. superior to some one to do | 
something which otherwise he could not legally 
do 1533. 

I. 35 uncane Hath borne his Faculties^ so meeke 
Mach. L vii. 17. b. Private rights to particular seats, 
conferred by a f,, i.e. a license from the ordinary j 
Phillimore, 

Co7nb . : f.-pew, -seat, a pew or seat in a church 
appropriated to a particular person by a f. ; f-tax, a 
property or income tax (BuRtCE). 
i-Fa'Ctind, sh. ME. [ad. E.faconde^ semi- 
pop. ad. lu. facundia.'] Eloquence -1483. 
Factmd (fse-kz?nd, a. arch. 

{ME., faconde, ad. OE.facond, ad. L. factmdits^ 
f. fari to speak. ] Eloquent; also/^. of beauty, 
etc. So tFacumdious a. (in same sense). tFa- 
cumdity, eloquence. 

Facy (fFi‘si). Now dial, [f. Face sbl\ 
Impudent. B. Jons. 

Fad (fsed),}5. ChitEy dial. 1834. [?] A 
crotchety notion ; a pet project, esp, of social 
or political reform; a craze. 

Sloijd , . the last new ‘ fad ’ 1 8S4. Hence F a*ddish 

а, given to fads; of the nature of a f. Fa'ddist, 
one who has a f. Fa'ddy a. 

Fad (fssd), V, 1847. [Cf. prec. sb.] inir. 
To be busy about trifles ; hence nonce-use, to 
advocate fads. 

Faddle(fse‘d’l),«>. Idlovr dial. 1688. [Cf. 
Fad V. and Fondle, etc,] i. irans. To make 
much of, fondle, pet. a. inir. To trifle; to 
play 1755. Hence Fa* ddle sb. nonsense, trifling ; 
usu. Fiddle-faddle. 

Fade (f?i*d), a. ME. [a, Y.fade ; repr. 
L. vapidum {Gaston Paris).] i. Of colour, 
etc.: DuU, wan, sombre. Obs, exc, arch. *t2. 
Faded, languishing -1752. |j3. \E,fade.'\ In- 

sipid, commonplace 1715. 

2 : F. and feeble sentimentality 1862. 

Fade v, ME. [a. OE.fader^ f, fade 
Fade <r.] 3. inir. To lose freshness and 

vigour; to droop, wither, fa. To grow small 
or weak; to decuine, decay; to shrink, ht and 
fig. -1585. t3. irans. To weaken; to corrupt, 
taint -1775. 4* grow dim, faint, or 

pale ME. 5. irans. To dim, dull, wither. 
Now rare, 1559. 6. inir. To pass away gradu- 
ally; vanish, die out 1590 7. Cinemaiogr, 

irans. Tc cause (a picture, etc.) to pass gradu- 
ally in or out of view on the screen 1918. b. 
transf, of sound-films and broadcasting 1927. 
Also inir. 

I. Elisian Flours.. that never f. IMilt. P. L, nnsfo. 
4. Thy eternal summer shall notf. SnMis.So 7 tn. xviii. 

б . Like this insubstantiall Pageant faded Temp. iv. i. 
15s, Religflous animosity . . would of itself f. away 
Macaulay. Hence F ade sb. (alsoyC-z« or fi.-out) : cf. 
sense 7 above. Fa*ded ppl. a, that has lost its fresh- 
ness; withered, decayed, worn out. Fa’dedly adv. 
Fa'deless a., unfading. Fa'delessly adv, Fa*d* 
ing'ly adv., -ness. 

Fader, obs. and dial. f. Father. 

Fadge (fsed3), sb.'^ dial, and iechn. 1588. 
p] A bundle of leather, sticks, wool, etc, ; a 
bale of goods. 

Fadge, sh.^ Sc. 1609. A large flat loaf. 
Fadge (fsed^), 1573- [?f. Fay 2;., after 

some word ending in ~edgel\ fi. inir. To fit, 
suit, be suitable -1711. ’fa. To put up %oUh (a 
thing) ; to agree, rub on (with a person) -1678. 
+3, irans. To fit (the parts of) together Jdl. Fair- 
fax, t4. inir. To succeed -1809. 5. To 

trudge (rare exc. dial.) 1658, 
a. yLivc, Divorce Vr^f, 

+Fa*ding, fa-dding, sh. i6ii. [?] The 
name of a dance, app. Irish. " With a fading ’ 
was the burden of a song. “1672. 

Fadme, -om, etc., obs. ff. Fathom. 

Fady (f^«di), a. 1730. [f. Fade v.’] 

Tending to fade. 

Faeces (frsfz), sa. pi. Also feces. 1460. 
fa, la.fxcts pL of fxx dregs.] r. Sediment; 
dregs, a. Excrement 1639. Hence Faecal, 
fe« (f»kal) a., of the nature of or contain- 
ing f. 

Faecula, fectda (fedtijilfla). PL -ge. 1684. 
[a. L. fiecula crust of wine, dim. of fxx, Cf. 
F. ficule. The erron, spelling fecula is usual.] 


1. ‘ The sediment or lees which subsides from 
the infusion of many vegetable substances, esp. 
applied to starch ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). a. g:n. 
Sediment, dregs, sing, tindpl. (rare). 1816. 

Faectilence, -ency, -ent: see Fec-. 
Faerie, feiery (f^ien), sb. [a.) arch. 1590. 
A var. of Fairy, first employed arch, by 
Spenser.] = Fairy; esp. the imaginar>^ world 
of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Also attnb. 
Fa’ffle, V, Ohs. or dial. 1570. [Echoic.] 
To stutter; to flap idly in the wind, as a sail. 
Fag; (fseg), sb.^ 1780. [f. the vb.] I. That 
which causes w’eariness (colloql). a. In Eng. 
schools, a junior \vho performs certain duties 
for a senior. Also transf. a drudge. 

X, Not worth the f. of going and coming Mss 
Carlyle. *. iransf. The diminutive f. of the studio 
*T HACK Tn KAV 

Fag (fseg) , sb.^ i486. [See Fag z-*.] = Fag- 
end. b. A cigarette (slang) i883. 

Fag (fseg), sh."^ 1464. [?] I. A knot in 

cloth. a. [?a different word.] A sheep'tick ; 
hence, a disease of sheep 1789. 

Fag (feg),z>. 1530. [Said to be a corruption 
of Flag v.] 1. inir. To flag, droop (hi. and 
jigd), Obs, exc. dial. a. To do something that 
wearies one; to toil 1772. 3. irans. To make 

fatigued; to tire 1826. 4. In Eng. schools. 

inir. To be, or act as, a fag 1806 ; also irans. 
to make a fag of 1824. 5. Naut. To untwist 

or wear out the end of a rope or the edge of 
canvas 1841. 

2. All day I am fagging at business 1772. 3. Cor- 

recting manuscript . .fags me exceedingly Scott. 4. 
Phr. To f. out ; to go as fag, esp. in cricket, to field. 
Fage, V. Now dial. ME. [?] To coax, 
flatter, irans. and dbsol. or inir. 

Fag-end (fas gie*nd). 1613. [f. Fag sb.^ + 
End. ] I. The last part of a piece of cloth ; the 
coarser part that hangs loose; an untwisted 
end of rope 1721. a. iransf. The last and 
poorest part of anything ; the extreme end. 

2. The fag-ends of cigars C. Bede. 

Faggot, fegot (fse*g/t), sb. ME. [a. F. 
fagot ; origin unkn.J i. A bundle of sticks, 
twigs, or small branches of trees bound 
together for use as fuel, in fascines, or the like. 

2, fig. The punishment of burning alive, as 

heretics 1555. 3« A bundle in general ; fig. a 

collection 1489. 4. A bundle of iron or steel 

rods bound together 1540. 5. A term of abuse 
applied to a woman (dial.) 1591. +6. A per- 

son hired to supply a deficiency at the muster; 
a dummy -1802. 7. = Faggot-vote. 1817. 

3. My faggot of compliments H. Walpole, 

Faggot (fse-g^t), v. 1543. [f. prec. sb. Cf. 
F. fagoier.'] 1. irans. To make a faggot of; to 
bind up in or as in a faggot 1598. 2. Meiall. 

To fasten together bars or rods of iron to be 
reheated and welded 1861. 3. To set (a per- 

son) on the faggots to be burnt alive; also fig. 
1^3. 4. inir. To make or bind faggots 1874. 

Faggoting, vbl. sb. [f. prec.] I. The 
action of Faggot v. 3. Embroidery. The pro- 
cess by which a number of threads in the 
materi^ are drawn out and cross threads tied 
together in the middle. Hence, the work done 
thus. 

Faggot-vote (fse-gptivflut). 1817. [App. a 
transf. use of Faggot sb. 6 , but taken as 
referring to the primary sense.] A vote manu- 
factured for party purposes, by the transfer to 
persons not otherwise qualified of sufficient 
property to qualify them as electors. Hence 
Faggot-voter. 

II Fagotto (fagp'tb?), 1724. [It.] « Bas- 
soon, q V. 

llFahlband (fadband). 1880. [Ger.; f.fahl 
ash-coJonred + band stripe.] Oeol. A stratum 
in crystalline rocks. 

IlFafalerz (fa'lfrts). 1796. [Gex.; f. as prec. 
-hers ore.] Min. Grey copper or copper ore, 
tetrahedrite. So Faffilore (in same sense). 
Faliltinite(fa*Hn9it). 1814. {i.Fahlunin 
Sweden H'-iTE.] Min. A hydrous silicate of 
aluminium and iron, resulting from the altera- 
tion of iolite. 

Fahrenheit (fa-ronhsit, fse-ronffit). 1753. 
The name of a Prussian physicist (1686-1736), 
inventor of the mercurial thermometer. Used 
aitrib. and ellipt. to denote the scale introduced 


by him and still in use in England and U.S.^ 
which gives the freezing-point of water as 32 
and the boiling-point as 212°. Often abbre- 
v ated F., Pah., or Fahr. 

H Faience ^faiyans). 1714. [a. E. faience., 

prob. f. •\Fayence, Faenza in Italy, where much 
ceramic ware was made.] A general term 
for all kinds of glazed earthenware and 
porcelain. 

Faikes (05ks). Also fakes. 1865. Geol 
' A Scotch miner’s term for fissile sandy shales, 
or shaly sandstones ’ (Page). 
fFail, sb?- Sc, 1513. [?a. Oatl.fal a sod.] 
A turf, a sod. Also turf, as a material. -1816. 
Comb, f.-dyke, a wall built of sods. Scott. 

Fail (f^il), ^5.2 ME. [a. OF. f aide, faille, i. 
failhr to FAIL.] i. -= FAILURE i; now only 
m without f. = certainly. t2. = Failure 2, 3. 
-1734. tb. Death. VIIL i. ii* I4S* 

Fail (f^d), V. ME. [a. OF. failhr to be 
wanting, miss : — vulgar L. *falhre (for L. 
fallere to deceive), used absol.l 

I. I. inir. To be absent or wanting; to be 
insufficient. 2, To become exhausted, come 
to an end, run short, die out ME. 3* To 
lose power or strength ; to break down ME. 
tb. To die. Hen. VJII, i. ii. 184. 4- To prove 
deficient on trial ME. 5. To be wanting at 
need. Chiefly with dai. of the person, rarely 
with io. quasi-irans. To disappoint ME. 

I. If suche heyres shulde fayle 1543 Failing proof 
then Browning. Phr. 7 hue would/, me io [etc.]. 

2. Neither shall the cruse of oile faile i Kings xvii. 
14. Thy yeeres shall not fayle Heb. i. 12.^ The eldest 
line failing 1647. 3. My voicesuddenlyfail’d Wesley. 
The wind failed 1833. fig. Her heart within her did 
not f. Tennyson. 4. In general this rewle may not 
fayle Chaucer. Loop and button failing both 
Cow'pER. 5. Here again chronology fails us Freeman. 

n. 1. inir. To be wanting or deficient in 
ME. 2. irans. To lack, want. Now rare. 

ME. 3. To fail of \ to lack; also, tto miss, 
escape ME. 

I. Men J?at fallen in charite Wyclif. The Dialogue 
fails in unity Jowett. 2. I f. words to express my 
utter contempt Jefferies.^ 3. A weak prince . .seldom 
fails of having his authority despised Goldsm. 

in. I. mtr. To fall short in performance or 
attainment; to make default; to miss the mark, 
err ME. a. irans. To make default in; to dis- 
appoint; to miss. Obs. exc. with inf as object. 
ME. 3. inir. To become insolvent or bank- 
rupt 1682. 

1. Their bull gendereth, and faileth not y^obxxi.io. 

Our envious Foe hath fail’d Milt. P. L. vn. 13^. 
The year in which our olives failed Tennyson. His 
action would f. Sir N. Lindley. 2. To f. trust 
Gouge, expectation j6gg. He failed to keep his word 
1885. 3. If that Endorser f. and he^ insolvent 

Scarlett. Twelve capital houses have failed 1796. 

frv. irans. To deceive, cheat (L. fallere). 
Spenser F. Q.iii. xi. 46. 
fFaidance. 1612. [f. prec. -f- - ance.] The 
quality or fact of failing; failure, neglect, 
falling off -1686. 

Failing (f^iflig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Fail v.'] 
I. The action of Fail v. ; a failure. 3. A de- 
fect, fault, weakness 1590. 

2. E’en his failings lean'd to Virtues side Goldsm. 

Failing (ftf^dig)./^!?/. 1810. [Thepr. pple. 

of Fail t/., used either intr. or trans.] In de- 
fault of. 

F. all else, what gossip about one another Carlyle, 

FaiUe (fay, ffil). 1530. [a. F. in same 

senses.] ti. A kind of head-dress -1694. 3. 

A light ribbed silk 1869. 

F^ure (f^i-liiu). 1643. [Orig. in form 
failer, a. AF. failer, for F. faillir\ cf, cesser, 
trover, etc. The ending was subseq. confused 
with -OR, -OUR, -ure.] I. A failing to occur, 
be performed, or be produced; non-perform- 
ance; default; also, fa lapse; tan infirmity. 

3. The fact of failing, becoming exhausted, 
giving way under trial, etc. (see Fail vl) 1695 
3. Want of success; concr. a thing or person 
that fails of success 1643. 4* The fact of failing 
in business ; bankruptcy, insolvency 1702. 

I. A failer of full performance 1648. Failures of the 
pressR. Coke. a. Utter f. of intellect J84T. 3. Ef- 
forts ending in . .f. Seeley. Educated failures 1S89. 

Fain (f^in). [OE.. fsegen, fssgn ; allied to 
OE.gefdon (pa. t.feah) to rejoice.] 

A. ad;, i. Glad, rejoiced, well-pleased; con- 
tent ME. ; hence : Necessitated, obliged 1513. 
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2. Disposed, willing, eager [arch, or dial,) ME. 
t3. Well-disposed -ME._ 

2. Glad and faine by flight to saoe themselves 
Shaks- IVIen were fame to eate horse-flesh Golge. 
He was f. to acknowledge [etc.] i£S4. 3. I . . saw 

Love coining towards me, fair and f. Rossetti. 

B. adv. Gladly, willingly, w ith pleasure. Obs, 
or arch, ME. 

I would faine dye a dry death Temp. 1. 1. 72. 

Herce Fai'uly adv. {rare). 
d-F ain, v. ^ [O E. fmgnia?i (f. prec .) .] I mtr. 
To be glad, rejoice -1596. 2. irans. To make 

glad -1480. 3. To rejoice m, enjoy -1606. 

1. [She] faynes to weave false tales Spenser. 

Fain z/.2 1870. orig. dial, [var. Fen 
V.'] Tn fazn{s) I, etc., expressing intention to 
decline participation in a task, etc. 
fj Faineant {fine an). 1619. [F. ; f. fait he 
does -i- nothing.] A. sb. A do-nothing; 
an idler. B. adj. That does nothing; idle, 
sluggard 1855. 

Hence Fai*neance,*cy,f. quality or condition, 
jj Faineantise, ‘ do-nothing-ness ’ ; indifference. 
Faint (fiint), sh. ME. [f. Faint a. and v. ] 
ti. Faintness -1600. 3. A swoon -1808. 

a. The Saint, Who propped the Virgin in her f. 
Scott. 

Faint (fFmt), a. [ME.ygzV^/, a. 0 ¥. feint, 
pa. pple. of feindre to Feign, q.v.] fi. Feigned 
-1568. fa. Sluggish -1680. 3. Wanting in 

courage, spiritless. Now chiefly in f. heart, 
ME. 4. Wanting in strength or vigour; lan- 
guid, feeble ME, 5. Striking the senses or 
the mind feebly; dim, indistinct, hardly per- 
ceptible 1552. b. F, lines, pale or indistinct 
lines to guide writing. 6. Feeble through in- 
anition, fear, or exhaustion ; inclined to swoon 
ME. 7. Producing faintness ; sickly ; oppres- 
sive 1525. 

5. F. heart ne’er won fair lady Prerab. 4. Damn 
with f. praise Pope. 5. F. reflections Hooke, odours 
Shellet. Not the faintest chance 1884. 7. The 

Weather was ve^ wet, hot, and f. 1712- 
Hence Fai'ntish, a. somewhat f., 'ness. Fai*ntly 
a. and adv, Fai*ntness, Fai'nty a, faintish. 

Faint ME. [f. F aints.] i.inir. 
To lose heart or courage, become depressed, 
give way. Now only arch, after Biblical uses, 

3. To become faint, grow weak, decline. Obs. 

exc. poet. ME. 3. To swoon. Also with away. 
ME. b. To droop, sink into, lit. and fig. {rare) 
1712. 4. To lose colour or brightness ; to 

fade, die away. Now rare. ME. 5. irans. 
To make faint, depress, weaken. Now rare. 
ME. 

I. As we have received mercy, we f. not 2 Cor. iv. i. 
a. To f. in courage 1623. 3. Oh, I shall f. Ether- 

edge, He fainted away Grote. b. There Affecta- 
tion.. Faints into airs Pope. 5. It faints me To 
ihinke what followes Hen. VIII, ii. iii. 103. 
Faint-tieart (f^mthait). 1580. [f. Faint 
a. -h Heart.] A. sb, fi. The condition of 
having a faint heart. North. 2. One who has 
a faint heart ; a coward 1870. 

B. adj. Faint-hearted, spiritless 1590. 

So Fai nt-hea*rted a. wanting energy, courage, 
or will to do anything ; timid, cowardly. Faint- 
heartedly Faimt-heartedness. 
Fainting (f<?i-ntiq), jA ME. [f. Faint 
v.~\ The action of Faint v. ; esp. swooning 
Also atirib. in/, fit. So FaPntingly adv. 
fFai’ntise. ME. [a. 0 ¥ . feintise, f. feint 
feigned, etc. ; see Faint.] Deceit ; hypocrisy ; 
feebleness ; cowardice -1470. 
fFaPntling. 1614. [f. Faint sh. + -ling.] 

A. sb. One who is faint or faint-hearted. 

B. adj. Faint-hearted 1712. 

Faints (ftftnts),f 6.//. 1743. [pi. of Faint 
a. (quasi-jA).] The impure spirit which comes 
over first and last in the process of distillation. 
Also attrib. 

Fair (fe»i), sb."^ ME. [a. OF.feire (mod.F. 
foire) : — la. feria holiday.] A periodical gather- 
ing of buyers and sellers, in a place and at 
a time ordained by charter or statute or by 
ancient custom. Often specialized, as cattle-, 
horse-, ram-, etc.,/,; Easter-f. Also [fancy f.) 
applied transf. to a bazaar or sale of fancy goods 
for a charitable purpose. Also attrib. 

Phc. A day after the f . : too late. 

Fair (fe»i), a. and sb.^ [Com. Tent. ; OE. 

Pier.-] 
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A. adj. (No longer opp. to foul exc. with the 
sbs. weather, means.) 

f 1. 1. Beautiful to the eye ; of pleasing form or 
j appearance, fb. Used as a terra of address 
I -158S. 3. tDesirable. reputable -1676 ; con- 

siderable ME. -j-s. Of language, etc. : Ele- 
gant. Hence/ speaker. -1477. 4. Attractive at 
first sight or heanng; specious, flattering OE. 

l. Tne fairest of her Daughters Eve Milt. P.L. 

IV. 324. Two f. eyes Gower. Tweed’s f- river Scott. 
Phr. Thefi. sex. b. Faire sir, God saue 3’ou L.L.L. \ 

V. ii. 310. 2. A f fortune 1654, heritage 1S59. 4 - A 

fayre speaker, and a deepe dissembler Grafton. 

II. Of complexion, etc. : Light as opp. to 
dark 1 551. 

Are Violets not sweet, because not f. Brvden. 

m. I. Free from blemish or disfigurement; 
clean, clear. Of a line, curve, or surface : Free 
from irregularities ; smooth, even (now chiefly 
Nautj), ME. 3. Free from moral stain, un- 
blemished ME. 3. Free from bias, fraud, or 
injustice ; equitable, legitimate ME. 4. Toler- 
able ; passable ; average i860. 

X, A fayre white l3mnea clothe 1552. A faire deer 
water Gouge. A very f. hand 2697. z. My f. fame 
Shelley. Phr. To stand/, 3. A f. subject of pre- 
sumption Paley. F. game for ridicule Bentham. 
Phr. A /.field and no favour. F.play. 4. A per- 
son in f. health 1875. 

rv. I. Favourable ME. 2. * Likely to suc- 
ceed ’ (J.) ; promising, advantageous, suitable 
ME. 3. Gentle, peaceable, not violent ME. 
4. Free from obstacles; unobstructed, open 
1523. 5. Clear, distinct, plainly to be seen. 

Now' chiefly dial. 1577. 

I. Faire weather Matt. xvi. 2. The f. season 16^1. 
To proceed, .with the first f. wind 1790. 2. So faire 

an opportunitie Knolles. F. pretensions Burke. 
3. By f. meanes or foul 1659. 4 - The fairest though 
farthest way about Ford. 15. F. on the face [God] 
wrote the index of the mind P. Fletcher. 

Comb.-. Fair-haired, etc, ; f.-curve {Nautl)\ in 
delineating ships, a winding line which varies accord- 
ing to the part of the ship it is intended to describe ; 
-world, a state of prosperity (Milt.). 

B. sb.’^ [The adj. used absol. or ellipi.'] i. 
That which is fair (in senses of the adj.) ME. 
3. One of the fair sex; esp. a beloved woman. 
Now arch, or poet, ME. f 3. Beauty ; also pi. 
points of beauty -1633. 

1. Can we not Partition make . . Twixt faire and 
foule? Cyntb. i. vi. 37. To see /, (colloq.) : to see fair 
play. 2, O happie faire I Your eyes are loadstarres 
Mids. N. I. i. 182. 

Fair (fe^i), adv. \ 0 ¥..faegre, i.fse,gerYhT^ 
a."] In a fair manner or degree : beautifully ; 
civilly (now only in to speak {a person) f.) 
OE. ; clearly, legibly 1513 ; equitably, impar- 
tially ME, ; -f becomingly -1665 ; favourably, 
as in / be/all, etc. OE. ; ■f'gently -1804 ; f due 
(north, etc.) * -1720; * clean’, ’fulF ME. 

Fair (few), 37. feiren, OE, fsegrian, 

f. foes^er FAIR a. ; also, kter, f. FAIR ^z.J i, 
intr. To appear or become fair, f 2. trans. To 
make fair -1600. 3- Ship-building. To make 

fair or level ; to ascertain the correctness of cur- 
vature in the parts of a ship. Also, to fit 
according to the curvature, 1867. Also of an 
aeroplane (cf. Fairing vhl. sbf). 

2. Fairing the foul with art’s false borrow’d face 
Shaks. Sonn. cxxvii. 

Fair and square. 1604. 

A. adj. Honest, just, straightforward 1649. 

B. adv. In a just or straightforward manner. 
Fair-copy, sb. 1840. A copy of a docu- 
ment, etc. after final correction. Hence Fair- 
copy V. to write out in fair-copy. 

Fai*r-faced,fl. 1588. i. Having a blonde, 
or a beautiful, countenance. 3. Having a fair 
appearance ; in bad sense, specious 1595. 
Fairfieldite (fes-jfrldoit). 1879. [f- 
field (in Connecticut) where found ; see -ite.] 
Min, A hydrous phosphate of calcium, man- 
ganese, and iron. 

tFaiThead. ME. [f. Fair a, + -head.] 
Beauty -1560. var. fFaiThood. 

Fairing* (fe^Tig), (vbl.) sb.^ 1574. [f. Fair 
j^.] a complimentary gift ; orig. one given, at 
or brought from a fair. Also fig. 

Fairing, 1916. [LFairz^.^-ingI.] 
The making of a flying machine's surface 
smooth and stream-Hke; the structure added 
for this purpose. 

FairistL (fe»*rij). i6ii. [f. Fair a. and 


I adv. -f -ISH.I A. adj. Somewhat fair, passable ; 
fairly large \coiloq.). B. adv. In a fair manner; 
to a fair degree [collcq.) 1836. 

Fair Isle (fe»T3il)." 1851. Name of one of 
the Shetland islands used attrib. to designate 
woollen articles knitted in certain designs 
characteristic of the island. 

Fair-lead (fe»ulfd). i860. Xaut. a. Such 
leading of a rope through the block or sheave 
aloft, that it does not cut or chafe any of the 
ngpng or cross any other ropes, b. (Also 
Fair-leader.) A strip of board, with holes in it, 
for running rigging, to lead through ; also, a 
block or thimble for the same purpose. 

Fairly (fes'ili;', ME. [f. Fair a.] ti. 
Beautifully; in bad sense, speciously -1819. 
2. Equitably, candidly, impartially 1676. 3. 

Becomingly; proponionably 1596; legitimately, 
opp. to foully 1632. f 4. Gently -1634. 5. 

Clearly, distinctly 1661. 6. Completely, * clean ' ; 
actually, really 1596. 7. Moderately 1805. 

1. Raiment.. Most f, woven Morris, a. Treated f . 
1851, f. considered 1862. 3. His time will be £. .em- 

ployed 1800. She came f. by her death Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFFE. _ 4 . 1 f. Step aside, And hearken Milt. 6. We 
were f, in the trap 1873. 7. F. safe Wordsw, 

FaiT-mai'd. 1776. i. = Fumade, q.v. 
1848. 3. In various names of plants; as Fair 

maid(s of February, the Snowdrop ; etc. 
Fairness (feeunes). OE. [f. Fair a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
fair ; beauty ; lightness of colour, as of the skin, 
etc. ; fair dealing ; etc. 

FaiT-spO*ken, fl. 1460. Ofpersons: Cour- 
teous ; smooth-tongued ; of words : Bland. 

F. sword-men.. whose words are softer than butter 

FaiT-tra*de. 1774. i. Trade carried on 
legally, as opp. to contraband. Also, in the 
i8th c., euphemistic for smuggling. 3. The 
principle that reciprocity should be the principle 
of free-trade 1881. 

Hence Fair-tra*der, 


Fai*rway. Also fare-way. 1584. [See 
Fair a. iV. 4.] A navigable channel in a river 
or between rocks, sandbanks, etc. b. Golf, The 
smooth (trimmed) part of a golf-course betw'een 
tee and putting-green (cf. Rough sb. 1 . 1 c) 1910. 
Fai*r-weatlier, a. 1736. i. Fit or suitable 
only for fair weather 1810. "H. fig. 1736, 

I. F. craft 1883. 2. A f. service, .of God E. Irving. 

Fairy (fea’n). ME. \z, 0 ¥. /aerie (mod.E. 
flerie), i.fae (mod.F. />) Fay 

A. sb. f I. Fairy-land ; see Faerie. -1610. fa. 
The fays collectively -1603. f 3. Enchantment, 
magic ; an illusion -1533. 4. One of a class of 
supernatural beings of diminutive size, popu- 
larly supposed to have magical powers, and to 
meddle for good or evil in the affairs of man. 
See Elf and Fay sb.^ ME. 5. transf An en- 
chantress Ant. £/ Cl. IV. viii, 12; a small 
graceful woman or child 1838. 

1, The Queene of Faerie B. Jons. 3. Hit ms but 
fantum and feiri ME. 4. Twilight fairies tread the 
circled Green Collins. ^ F. of the mine (Milt.) : a 
goblin supposed to inhabit mines; used later as = Get. 
kobold or gnome. 

B. adj. I, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 

of fairies; enchanted, illusory 1640. 3. Fairy- 

like ; delicate, finely formed or woven 1788. 

2. F. palms.. f pines Tennyson. F. textures 1883. 

Comb. ; fairies’-aiTow = Elf shot ; f.-bird, the 

Little Tern; -cheeses, Mdlva roiundiflora from the 
shape of the seeds; -circle, («) = Fairy^ring, (<5) a 
fairy-dance, (c) a circle of fairies dancing; hence 
•circled a. ; -cups. Primula veris ; hence -cupped 
a. ; -dart = Elf-shot ; -flax, Linum catharticum\ 
-grass, Briza media ; -lights, small coloured lights 
used esp. for outside illumination ; -Iq^, a fossil sea- 
urchin said to be made by the fairies; -martin, 
Australian name for Hirundo artel-, -money, money 
given by fairies, said to crumble away rapidly; 
-mushroom, a toadstool; -^Icicisxsp-Chirocepkalus 
diaphanus, a British freshwater crustacean ; -Stone, 
{a) a fossil sea-urchin, (< 5 ) a flint arrow-head; fairies*- 
table, various fungi ; -treasure, -wealth ^ fairy- 
money ni t-walk = Fairy-king 

Hence Fai‘rily ctdv. Farryhood, 

Fairyism (fesTiiiz’m). 1715. [f. prec. + 

-ism], a. Fairy power. Hence transf. of a 
poet. b. The conditions of fairy existence; 
fairyland 1763, c. Belief in fairies, fairy-lore 
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F^airyland (feoTilsend), 
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[f. as prec. 
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+ Land. country of the fairies, I Christian faith. Also absol. The f : iinbe- 

Fairy-nng (fe^’riirig). 1559. A circle of | lisvers. No^vrar^. 1534. a. Destitute of good 
grass of a different colour from the grass sur- j faith; false to vows, etc., perSdious, disloval 
roundingit, a phenomenon caused by the growth ! ME. 3. Xot to be trusted or relied on; un- 
of certain fungi, but popularly supposed to be | stable, treacherous, delusive 1603. 
produced by fairies when dancino-. f x. And bee not fajthlesse, but bejeeumg xx. 27 


Fai-ry-tie. 1750. [After f 7 emit dt fie-l i * 
A tale about fairies. Also iransf. 

IlFait accompli (%t akohplf;. 1845. [Fr. 

* accomplished fact ] A thing that iS over and 
done with. 

Faith jA l^IE. [a. OF. feid, feii 

(pronounced i — 'L^fdcTn^ f. root of 

ddere to trust. See also Fay j 

L I. Confidence, reliance, trust. In early 
use, only with reference to religious objects. 
Const, in, fc?/ b. Belief proceeding from 
reliance on testimony or authority X551. 3, 

Theol. a. Belief m the truths of religion as con- 
tained in Holy Scripture or in the teaching of 
the Church, b. Saving or justifying faith, as a 
conviction operative on the character and will; 
opp. to specuiaiive faith, c. The spiritual 
apprehension of divine truths. Often ascribed 
to the exercise of a special faculty in man, or 
to supernatural illumination. ME. 3. That 
which is or should be believed ME. 

t. F. in Ward's^ pills Tucker, in the constancy of a 
law Chal.mers, in God J. H. Newmak, b. The 
absolute rejection of authoiity .. the annihilation of 
the spirit of blind f, Huxley. Phr. To pin one’s f 
to or upon, a, Abraham the father of fay th Edev. 
b. Even so_ £, if it hath not works, is dead, being 
alone ^as. ii. 17.^ c, F. .. the faculty by which we 
lealbe unseen things Gotjlbourn. 3. The Christian^ 
yefwtsh^ Mokatn 7 nedau^ etc., yf This f,i the true 
religion; usu. = the Christian f. O/fli part and 
paicel of the f. \Aci of the f.i — Auto*ba-f6. 

IL ti. Power to produce belief, credit -i8o8j 
ta. Attestation, confirmation, assurance -1730, 

3. Assurance given, formal declaration, pledge, 
promise. Obs^ exc. in on the f, of ME. 

3. Phr. To give {oners') f ^ On thef. of his oath they 
had placed themselves in his power Thirlwali.. 

HI. I. The duty of fdfilling one's trust 
fealty; the obligation of a promise or engage- 
ment ME, a. The quality of fulfilling one's 
trust ; fidelity, loyalty ME. 

X. Vpon the feyth that ye owe tomeCAXTON. Phr. 

To engage^ pledge, plight {one's')/ ; to perjure {one's) 
f ; to keep, break, violate (one's)/ ; breach o//. a. 
Confidence .. in our f. and probity T. Jefferson. 
Phr. Good/ ; fidelity, loyalty, Bona twrs. Bad /. : 
faithlessness; intent to deceive. Funic (occas- 
Carihagiman)/. (= 'L./des Punic a) i faithlessness. 

In (good)/.', in truth, j^or on my, iky, etc.,yf; 
my/ (= F. tna/oiI)i quasi-oaths. 

Couth. ! f,-cure, a cure wrought by means of 'the 
prayer^ of faith * (Tas. v, 15) ; -healer, one who be- 
lieves ia or practises f -cure; -healing, healing by 
f.-cure. 

Hence ‘fPaith v. treats, to provide with a f. ; to 
utter on one^s f. ; togivef. to, believe, tiusL fFaithed 
having (feeble, etc.) f.; given on one’s f. 

Faithful (01- J>mi), ME. [f. prec. 4 - -ful.] 

A. adj. ti. Full of or characterized by Faith 
(sense I. 2} ; believing -1759. a. Firm in 
fidelity or allegiance to a person to whom one 
is bound by any tie; constant, loyal, true. Also 
transf of things. ME. 3. True to one’s word 
or profession ME. ; "f of a covenant, etc. : 
Binding -1601. 4. Conscientious in the fulfil- 

ment of duty; esp. of the duty of telling un- 
welcome truths ME. 5, Trustworthy, veracious ; 
reliable ME 6. True to the fact or the ori- 
ginal. accurate 1529. 7. absol Chiefly pi. = 

‘ True believers ’ ; the orthodox of any religious 
community 1558. 

I. F. Abxaham Gal. in. 9. a. F. allies De Foe. 

His f. dog shall bear him company Pope. Whose 
hand was f, to his sword Scott, 3. Thefaithfull God 
Bent. vu. 9. 5, Memoirs .scarcely more f. than 

romances Scott, fi. A f. report Fielding. 7. The 
departed this life before thecomming 
of Christ Hooker, Phr. Father o/the/ (after R om. 
iw ii) : Abraham. Commander ox Father o/ihe F. : 
Mohammedan titles of the Caliph, 
tB. adv , « Faithfully. -1651. C. sh. a. 

A true believer 1571. b. A trusty follower 1648. 
Hence Fai'thfuUy adv, confidingly ; loyally; ac- 
curately; with binding assurances. Yours ft 
one of the more formal phr. used in subscribing 
a letter, now regular in business use. Fai’tlifaP 
ness. 

Faftbless (Gi-l)le5), fl. ME. [f.FAiTHji. 

-f— LESS.] I, Without belief or trust; unbe 
lieving. b. Without religious faith; without 


A man.. of a., f. disposition 1675. 3. The mid- 

jnurd’rer barsts tne f. bar Johnson. Herxe 
Fai*thless-Iy* adv, •ness, 

Fai'tiiworttiy, a. 1535. [f. Faith 

Worthy a,} Worthy of belief or trust, trust- 
worthy. 

Faitour Now arch. ME. [a. AF^ 

fi tiour, OF.faiior : — 'L.fzciorem ; see F actor . ^ 
An impostor, cheat; esp. a vagrant who shams 
illness or prelends to tell fortunes. 

These faytours that ben called sothe sayers 1496. 

Fake(i/ik),s-Ai 1627. [?] One ot the 

circles or windings of a cable or hawser, as it 
lies in a coil. 

Fake (f^^k), sb.^ slang. 1827. [See Fake 


I/. 2. 1 I. An act of faking; a trick, invention 
a faked or cooked report. a. That which is 
used for faking 1866. 

Fake (fr^k), &.I ME. [app. f. Fake r^.I] 
Kaut. To lay a rope in fakes; to coil. 

Fake (feik), slang. 1812. [? (ult.) ad. 
Ger.fgen to furbish up, clean , sweep. ] i. trans. 
In thieves' language : To perform any opera- 
tion upon; to ‘do’, ‘do for'; to plunder, wound, 
kill ; to do up; to tamper with, for the purpose 
of deception, a. absol. or zntr. To steal 1812. 

X, A horse faked up for sale 1874- Faked diamonds 
1887. A faked reiiort {mod.). Hence Fa’kement 
(slang), a piece of manipulation, dodge ; vaguely, a 
thing. ‘concern’ ; a trimming. Fa*ker. 

5:Faki. 1873. [Arab, one learned in 

the law.] A title given in Africa to school- 
masters. 

Fakir (fakla*j, f^*ki»i). Also faquir, 
fakeer, etc. 1609. [a. Arab, faqlr lit. ‘ poor, 
poor man '.] A poor man ; spec, a Mohamme- 
dan religious mendicant; applied loosely to 
Hindu devotees and naked ascetics, b. (fe^-kor), 
Erron. f. Faker [U.S.) 1902. 

Fa-la (fala). 1595. Used as a refrain. Also, 
a sort of madrigal or ballet in vogue in the 
i6th and 17th c. 

(iFalbala (faeTbala). 1704. [?] A trimming 
for women's petticoats, scarves, etc. ; a flounce. 

Falcade (f»lka*d). 1730. [a. F., ad. It. 
falcaia, L. falcaia, fem. oifalcatus ; see next ] 
Mankge. The action of a horse when the 
haunches and the legs bend very low, as in 
curvets. (Diets ) 

Falcate (faedk^it), a. 1826. [ad. 'L.falcatus, 
f, falx {falc-t), siclde.] Anat., etc. Bent or 
curved like a sickle. So Fadcated a, fFalca*- 
tion, the condition of being f. ; concr. that 
which is^f. 

Falchion (fg’lj^/n), sh. [ME. fauchoun., 
a. OF. fauchon vulg. L. *falcionem, f. (ult.) 
as prec. | i. A broad sword more or less 
curved with the edge on the convex side. Later : 
A sword of any kind. fa. = Bill sh.'^ 4 or Bill- 
hook. -1664, 

X. Phr. Single, double case of falchions t obs. 
species of sword-play- 

Falcidian (f»Isi*dian), a, 1656. [f. Falci- 
dius 4 -AN.] In F. law {Lex Falctdia), a law 
carried by P. Falcidius, by which a Roman 
citizen was obliged to leave at least a fourth 
part of his estate to his legal heirs. Hence F. 
portion* 

Falciform (fse*lsif/im), a. 1766. [f. 'L.falx 
(falc-) 4 -(i)form.] Sickle-shaped, curved, 
hooked. Freq. in Anat., as in / cartilage, 
hgament, process, etc. 

Falcon (fg-lk^n, fg ’k’n). pdE.faucon (Jau^ 
kun), a. OF. faucon, falcun, ad. late L. falco- 
nem, ? f. falx (falcl], from the shape of the 
hooked talons.] i* Ornith. One of a family of 
the smaller diurnal birds of prey, characterized 
by a short hooked beak, strong claws, and great 
destructive power; esp one trained to the pur- 
suit of other birds or game, usually the Pere- 
grine Falcon. In Falconry, applied only to the 
female, the male being called the tercel or iter^ 
cel, 3. An ancient kind of light cannon 1406. 


X. A Faulcon towriu] 

. iv. 12, Comb., chiei ^ 
•eyed, a. j (sense a) -shot. 


towring in her pride of place Mach, 
n. iv. 12, Comb., chiefly attrib., as (sense x) /.facet 


Falconer (f9-k^"n3J,fy-k’n3i). ME. [a. OF. 

fau{})cQnnter, i. fau{l)con’, see prec. j i. One 
who hunts with falcons. 3. A keeper and 
trainer of hawks ME. 

I. Tbise flauconers..with hir haukes han the heron 
sl^-n Chalcer, 

Falconet .^f^-konet). 1559. sense i, ad. 
It. falconetto, dim. of falcone ; in sense 2, f. 
FALCON4-ET.] I. A light cannon used in the 
i6ih and 17th c. 3. A species of Shrike (order 
Passerinse) 1851, 

Fa*lcon-ge-ntIe. ME. [After Y. faucon 
geniil.l The female or young of the Goshawk 
{ Astur palumbarzus). 

Falconine (f^-lkonsin), a. [f. E. falconem 
4-iNE.] Like a falcon or hawk, belonging to 
the Falconidx. (Diets.) 

Falconry (f§‘konri). 1575. [a. Y. faucon- 
iierie; see Falcon.] The art of breeding and 
training hawks ; also, occas., the practice of 
hawking. 

Falculate (fsedkix^lerft), a. 1S47. [f. L.fal- 
cnla, dim. of falx {falc-) 4 -ATE,] Of the form 
of a little sickle, small and curved. 

Faldnge (f0e*lded3). 1692. [ad. law-L. 
faldagtum, f. OY.fald, Fold sh?- Cf. Fold- 
age. J Law. An old privilege by which a lord 
of the manor could set up folds in any fields 
W'ithm the manor, in which his tenants were 
obliged to put their slieep, to manure the land. 
Federal, falderol (las Idarse-l, ip Idarp*!). 
I. As a refrain in songs 1701. 2. A gewgaw, 

trifle; a flimsy thing 1820. 
jjFaidetta (falde'ta). 1834. [It., dim. of 

falda fold of cloth, slort.] A combined hood 
and cape, worn by women in Malta. 
fFafldfee. rare. [app. f. OY.Jald, Fold 
sb.'^+feok (see Fee}.] Law. Some kind of 
manorial dues. Blount. (Possibly an error.) 
fFadding. ME. A kind of frieze, or a gar- 
ment of the same -1526. 
fFaldi’Story, 1675. [ad. mtd.lj. faldisto- 
rzum, var. of faldisioUmn; see P'aldstool.] 
The seat or throne of a bishop within the 
chancel -1768. 

Faldstcx)! (fqddst//!). OE. [ad. med.L. 
faldisiohum, ad. OHG. faldsiuol, f. falda?i to 
fold and siuol seat, chair; see Fold and STOOL. 
Cf. Fauteuil.] I. Bed. An armless chair 
used by bishops and other prelates when they 
do not occupy the throne or when officiating 
in any but their own church. 3. A movable 
folding-stool or desk at w'hich worshippers 
kneel; esp. one used by the sovereign at the 
coronation 1603. 3- A small desk at which the 
Litany is said or sung 1626. 

Falerii(e (falsTn), a. and sb. poet. 1601. 
ad, L, (vznum) Falernum.'] next. 
Falemian (falsunian), a, 1726. [f. as 

prec. 4 -IAN.] Of or pertaining to the ager 
Falemus in (Jampania, celebrated for its wine. 
Also absol. Falemian wine. 

Falk (fpk), sb. 1698, A name applied dial, 
to the Razor-bill. 

Fall (fpl), riJ.i ME. [f. Fall z;.] An act 
or instance of falling. 

I. 1. A dropping down by the force of gravity ; 

alsojfg. ME. ; concr. that which falls; also pi. 
1742. 3. (Earlier tF. of the leaf.) The season 

when leaves fall from the trees; autumn. 
Chiefly U.S. Now raix in Eng. literary use. 
1545. 3* The manner in which anything falls 

^535* 4- Birth or production by dropping 

from the parent; the quantity born or produced 
1796. 

X A green plum that . . falls . . before the f. should 
be Shaks, /g. The f. of the Stuarts Hallam. concr. 

A large aerolitic f. Lockyer, a. In the spring and f. 
he was alwaies disturbed Luttrell. 3. The f. of 
the cards 1885. 4. The principal f. of lambs Howxtt. 

II. I. A sinking down, subsidence; also^^. 

decline, decay 1571. 2. The discharge or dis- 
emboguement of a river; fthe place of this, the 
mouth 1577. 3. The falling of a stream of 

water down a declivity ; hence, a cascade, 
cataract, waterfall. Freq. in 1379. 4, Down- 
ward direction of a surface or outline ; a slope 
or declivity 1565. 5. The distance through 

which anything falls; the difference in the 
levels (of ground water, etc,) 1686. 6. The 

sinking down of the fluid in a meteorological 
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instrument; hence, ot temperature, and of the 
instrament 1806. 7. Mus. A lowenng of the 

note or voice; cadence 1601. 8. A sinking 

down in price, value, etc. ; depreciation 1555. 

I Tne rise f. of the spring-tsdes Lyell, 

The f. of Venice OTWA.y, of day Blackmore. a. The 
Po.. before i:s F. into the Guif Addison. 3, The 
Sails of Clyde i£o 5 . 4. The f. of the fains Scott, of 

the shoulders 1S47. $ Hart’s Weir, .has a f. of 3 ft. 
i 83 r. 7. That siralne agen, it had a dying f. TweL 

If. I. i. 4. 8. The f. of the niarKet Bp. Hall, of 
Interest Petty, of rents VlAC<tL'LAy. 

in. I. A falling to the ground; also of an 
institution ME 2. Wrestling. The fact of 
being thrown by one's opponent; hence, a bout 
at wrestling 1553 3. A felling of trees; concr. 

the timber felled at one lime 1572. 4. The 

capture or surrender of a city, fortress, etc. 
1586. ^ 5. Jig, A succumbing to temptation ; 

moral min ME. 6. Death, destruction, over- 
throw ME. 

X. [The house] fell : and great was the f. of it Matt . 
vii. 27. The hero's f. _W. Irvi.sg. 2. You shall trie 
but one f. A. V. Z.. 1. ii. 216. 4. The f. of London- 

derry .Macaulay. 5. Phr. T/ia J , ilie f . of man 
(Theol ) : the sudden lapse into a sinful state pro- 
duced by Adam’s transgression. 6. Now happened 
the f. of. . Oliver Cromwell B Harris. 

rv. As a measuie (orig. perch, foie ^ rod), 

the 40th part of a furlong 1597. 
fV. What befalls a person -1853. 

Black be your fa Burns. 

“VI. I. a. A band or collar worn falling fiat 
round the neck 1599, h. A kind of veil worn 
by women 1611. 2. Meek, The loose end of 

the tackle, to which the power is applied in 
hoisting 1644; an apparatus for lowering bales, 
etc ; also Naut, in pi 1832. 

Comh , : f.-board, a shutter hinged at the bottom ; 
-trap = Fall sb? 

Fall (fgl), sh!l [OE. (miis-) faalle wk, fern., 
f. fealUn to Fall.] Something that falls; a 
trap-door, trap. Cf. Pitfall. 

Fall (fpl), 1694- [? local Sc. pronunc. 
of Whale, ^ a. The cry given when a whale is 
sighted or harpooned. b. The chase of a 
whale or school of whales 1820. 

Fall (fgl), V, Pa. t. fell (fel); pa. pple. 
fallen (f^Pn). [Com.Teut. : OE. feallan ; — pre- 
Teut, *phal-n- cogn. w. L. to deceive ; 
the Gr. (r<pdW€iv is prob. unconnected. In the 
intr. senses often conjug. with be .'\ 

I, I. inir. To descend (primarily by gravity) ; 
to drop from a high or relatively high position ; 
also Jg 3. To become detached and drop off ; 
also Jg, ME. 3. Of the young of animals : To 
be dropped or bom ME. 4. Of speech, etc. : 
To issue or proceed from 1605. 

X. The Priest let f. the book© Tam , Shr, lii. ii. 163. 
What if heaven f., say 5*ou Bp. Hall. Jg. Falne 
from his first perfection Burton. Most fiercely fell 
their fury on the Dutch Fuller, The evening fell 
Scott. Provb. F . back ^ J , edge x come what may. 2. 
fg. My fevered mood fell from me 1S90. 3. The 

lambs should f. in May 1864, 4, Wisdom falling 

from his Tongue 1770. 

n. I. To descend, sink into, to\ to decline 
M E. 3. Of land ; To slope 1573. 3. Of a 

river, etc. : To discharge itself, issue into. Also 
transf of a road, ME. 4. To subside; also 
Jg. ME. 5. Of the countenance : To lose 
animation ; to assume a look of dismay or dis- 
appointment. [Orig. a Hebraism.] ME, 6. 
To be lowered in direction 1586. +7, To shrink; 
to become lean -17 . . 8. To sink to a lower 

Ijoint, as the mercury in a barometer; to be re- 
duced, as temperature 1638. 9. Mus, To sound 
a lower note 1597. 10. To decrease; to be 

diminished in price or value 1580. 

l. The obsequious billows f._ Otway. We f. below 

our position Trench, 3- Rivers that f. into Lake 
Huron 1823. 4. It fell calm 1^0. 7%-. What though 
. . wit, like ocean, rose and fell Shelley. 5. Cain was 
very wroth, and his countenance fell Gen . iv. 5. 6 

His eyes fell 1889. 7. A good leg will £ Shaks. 

10. The Rents of Land are generally fall'n Petty. 
The exchange fell below par 18x2. 

m. 1. tntr. To lose the erect position; to be- 
come suddenly prostrate; alsoyfr. ME. 3. To 
prostrate oneself, ( Hebr. idiom.] OE. 3 - To 
yield to temptation; esp. of a woman : To sur- 
render her chastity ME. 4. To drop down 
wounded or dead; to die by violence; rarely, 
by disease; alsoyf^. ME. 5. Of a building, 
etc. : To come down in fragments ME. 

X. Starting aside I slipped and fell Dickens. Jg. 


M hen proud Granada fell Byron, The proposition 
fell to t.he ground Macaulay. 2. I fell at his feete 
to worship him Rev. \ix, xo, 3. It is their Husbands 
faulis If wiues do f. Oih. iv. iii. SS, 4. Sheo fallethe 
d.cde_as any stoone Chaucer. Se> ea lions fell to his 
rme in one day 1S92. Phr. To J. a prey, sacrijce, 
vicUm to. To f. zn a snare, into danger, error, etc. 
^ Babylon is fallen, is fal.en Isa. xxi. 9. Phr. To 
f. IK or to pieces, posvder. loj.in ivo, asunder, 

TV. To move precipitately or with violence; 
to rush ME. 

His master fell about his ears and beat him Pep^'S. 

V. I. To have or take its direction; to be 

directed; to settle or impinge 1570, 3. Of a 

lot, etc, : To light a particular object ME. 

3. To come as a lot, portion, or possession; 
rarely impers. ME. 4. To come as a burden 
or duty 1599. ts. To appertain or belong ; 
also impers, -1563. 

I. The rays falling on the pupil Berkeley. His 
eye fell, .upon ^ Cissy 1S86. 2. The lot fell vpon 

Matthias Acts i. 26. 3. The whole fighting fell to 

Sir Horace Carlyle, 4. The expense., must f. upon 
the purchaser 1885. 

VI. I. To come by chance or casually ME. 
3. To come naturally ME.; to be naturally 
divisible into X64T. 

1. As for riches, if they £ in my way, I refuse them 
not Bp. Hall. You £ ’mongst Friends Shaks. The 
degenerate days on which he had fallen Disraeli. 

2. The subject, .falls into four divisions 1862. 

VH. I. To pass (suddenly) fin, into, fto 
some specified condition or relation ME. 3. 
With compl, : To become (what the comple- 
ment signifies) ME. 3. To lapse, as a bene- 
fice, etc. ; tto become vacant, as a living 
1530. t4- To change to, into (something 

worse) -1586. 

I. To £ into the travaileof childebirthe Lambarde. 
My way of life js falne into the Seare, the yellow 
Leafe Mach. v. iii. 23. Phr, To J. in love. 2. His 
horse fell lame Southey. To f. heir to an estate 1891. 

3. When the living fell, it was given elsewhere 1796. 
Vm. To occur, come to pass, befall, result 

ME. 

The xlij day of March fil vp-on a Saterday Chaucer. 
Oft. .sorrows f. Goldsm. impers. As it fell, an elder 
I ’gan to tell The story Morris, Phr. Fair /., JBoul 
J.x may good or evil befall, 
j IX. Transitive senses, i. To let fall, drop. 

; Ohs. exc. in Bellringing. 1475. ta. To lower 
-1795. ts- To bnng or throw to the ground. 
lii. and Jg. -1625 ; to cut down (trees). Obs. 
exc. dial, or U,S, ME. t4. To direct {upon) 
Goldsm, fs> = * To fall from' Sir T, Her- 
bert, 6. To have as one’s share, come in for, 
obtain. Now dial. ME. 

I. To £ an axe Shaks., an argument Dryden, a 
drawbridge 1808. 2. To f. a Gun 1692, the voice 1748, 
the value of land Burke. ^ To £ the vnder wode 
Fitzherb. 5. To £ the precipice 1665. 

Special Combs, i. With prep, (and preposi- 
tional phrases). 

F. a*. To set about, begin. Now only arch, with vhl. 
sbs. in dng. F. across — . To come upon by chance. 
F. behind — . To be outstripped or left behind by, 
F. down — . a. See Down prep. b. To drop down . 
(a river, etc ). F. for — . To be captivated or carried 
away by; to yield to the attractions of (orig. U.S, 
slang). F, from — . a. See simple senses. +b. To 
disagree with. tc. To drop away from, forsake; 
to renounce one s allegiance to. fd. To drop out 
of, give ^ (a practice, etc.); to break (a command- 
ment). F. in (= into) — a. =* into, b. To jf, in 
hand fox see Hand. _F. into — • +a. To drop into, 
tb. To make a hostile inroad upon. c. To take 
(one’s place), take one’s place in {lit, and Jg,). d. 
To enter upon iesP, talk), to begin the discussion of. 
fe. 'To come within (the range of), ff- To be in- 
cluded among. g. To take up with, accommodate 
oneself to. h. To_ drop into (a habit, etc.). Tof, 
ojff — , a. Of an animal: To lose appetite for; to 
refuse, b. Of a vessel; To deviate from (her course). 

F. on — . fa. To break out into, set about (an 
action or state). b. Mil. To make a descent or 
attack upon ; to rush upon, assault. c. To come 
across ; fto hit upon (an expedient), d. To have 
recourse to. e. To f. on oju's feet \ Jg. to fare 
fortunately. F. to — fa. To attach oneself to ; 
also, to make one’s peace with, tb. To agree with, 
accede to (a proposal, etc.). C. To apply or betake 
oneself to; to begin. F. under—, a. To come or 
be classed under, b. TobesuWeeted to, F, nnto 
— , — iF, jfo, in various senses, F. npon — . a. =i^. 
on fa, b. c. tb. To begin upon, set about, c. To 
come (casually) to, take up with. d. Geom. Of a 
line, point, etc. *. To cover, come exactly imon. fe. 
To become chargeable to (the parish). fF. with — . 
To come upon in due course; esp. Naut. to make 
(land). F. within — . To be included in ; to come 
within the operation or scope of. 

3. With adverbs. 


t F. aboard, a. To strike or encounter; see Aboard. 
; tb. To make a beginning. F. astern. See VL 2, 
. and Astern. F. away. a. See simple senses and 
I Away. b. To draw ofi, desert, revolt, c. To become 
, a backslider, to apostatize fd. Tolosefiesh. 

, e. To decay, pine away, perish, vanish. F. back. 

a. See simple senses and Back. b. To step back, 

I give way; to retreaL fc. To fall bio arrear (in 
payments, etc.). F. back on, upon, a. MtL 'To 
retire to. b. Jg. To have recourse to (something ( 
when other things fail. F. down. a. See simple 
senses and Down. b. Of a ship, etc. : 1 o drop down 
towards the sea. fc. To swoop down. td. To 
sicken. F. fonl* a. To come into collision, h. fig. 
To clash, come into conflict (wita ) ; to quarrel. c. 
To make an attack. F. in. a. See simple senses 
and l.N. b. To drop to pieces inwardly, as a build- 
ing ; also transf . of a cliif. fC. To make one's w'ay 
in. Of a ship; To take a course (to land). d. To 
happen, occur, take place. Now rare. e. Mil. To 
iiet into line, take one's place in the ranks. f. To 
form ftroops) in line ; to parade, g. To agree, fit in, 
tb. To make up a quarrel. Cf. F. out. fL To give 
way. j. To come to an end, terminate; to become 
due, as a debt ; to become available. _ To f. in with. 

a. To come upon by chance, meet with. Also, 1-To 

arrive at (land), b. To drop into the views of, agree 
with ; to make common cause with. c. To accede 
to (a proposal), join in (a project), d. To harmonize, 
match. Of a point, etc, of time; To coincide with, 
e. To concur with ; to conform to; to humour. F. 
off. a. See simple senses and Off. b. To drop off 
in position; to step aside or back, withdraw. C- 
Naut. Of a vessel: To fail to keep her head to the 
wind. d. Naut. To piart company; to move away. 
Of a coast-line; To trend away, e. To become 
estranged, draw off; to revolt. f. To decrease in 
amount, intensity, or number. g. To decline; to 
degenerate, F. on- feu To come on, as night, b. 
To make an attack, join battle. c. To set to work, 
begin. Now rare, F. out- a. xnir. See simple 
senses and Out. b. Mil. To drop out of the ranks; 
to drop behind, c. To disagree, quarrel. Also with 
with. d. To come about by chance {tare), e. To 
happen, occur, arise. Now chiefly f. To 

prove to be, turn out F. out of. a. See simple 
senses and Out. b. Mil. To drop out of the lanks. 
F. over. a. See simple senses and Over. To 

go over to (the enemy). F. short, a. To give out, 
lail. b. Of a shot, etc.; Not to reach the mark. 
F. short of. a. To fail tci obtain ; to fail in perform- 
ing. h. To fail of attaining to ; not to reach the 
same amount, degree, etc. as. F. through. To 
break down, come to naught, miscarry. F, to. a. 
Of a gate, etc ; To shut automatically, b. Toset to 
work, begin ; esfi. to begin eating ; also, to come to 
blows. tF. together, a. Of the eyes: To close. 

b. To collapse, contract. c. together by the 
earsx To quarrel. 

f Falla 'ce. ME. [a. F. f allace, ad. T.,.faU 

lacia. ] = Fallacy 1-3. -1634. 

Fallacious a. 1509. [f. 

lacia + dons.'] i. Containing a fallacy. 3. 
tDeceitful -1769 ; deceptive, misleading 1651. 
3. Disappointing expectation, delusive 1667 
X. F, syllogisms Reid. 2. F. Muse Cowley, evi- 
dence Froude. 3. That £ Fruit M ilt. P, L. ix. 1046. 
Hence Falla*cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Fallacy (fae-lasi). 1481. [ad. lj.fallacia, f. 
fallax deceptive; see also Fallace,] fi. 
Deception, trickery; a deception; a lie -1749. 

3. fDeceitfulness “1654; deceptiveness, imie- 
liability 1800. 3. A deceptive argument, a 

sophism. In Logic esp. a flaw which vitiates 
a syllogism; any of the types of such flaws. 
Also, sophistry. 1562. 4. An error, esp. one 

founded on false reasoning. Also, error. 1590. 

5. Unsoundness (of arguments) ; delusiveness 
(of opinions, etc.); tfalhbility [rar^ 1651. 

X. Winning by Conquest what the first man lost By 
F. surpriz’d Milt. P.R, I. 155. 2. The f, of human 

friendship IC. White. 4. Absurd and mischievous 
fallacies Syd. Smith. 5. 'The f. of expectations 1850. 
vars. tFa’llax. tFalla*xity. 

Fal-lal (fedilse'l). 1706. [? suggested by 
Falbala.] a. si, I. A piece of finery or frip- 
pery. Chiefly^/. 3. = Fa-la, 1864. 

'f'B. adj. Affected, finicking, foppish --1818. 
Hence Falla*lery, tawdry finery. 
tFalla-tion. [?f. Fallacy.] - Fallacy 3. 
Ascham, 

Fallen (fg’rn), ppl. a. ME. [See Fall v.] 
I. That has come or dropped down. 3. Of 
the sun : Having set. Tennyson. 3. Shrunken, 
emaciated, as flesh 1722. 4. Laid low, or 

brought to the ground {UU and Jg,) 1631. 
b. absol, with the : Those who have died in battle 
1914. 5, a. Morally ruined, b. That has 

come down in fortune, 1628. 

4. Midst £ palaces 1835. The £ king Freeman. 
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fFaliency. 1603. [ad. faiieniia^ f. 
falkre\ see -E^'cy.] An instanceof the failure 
of a rule; an exception ~i66o. 

Faller (fp'loj;. ME. [f. Fallc'.] One who 
or that which falls ; esp. any of various appli- 
ances in spinning machines. 

Fallible (fsedib^l), a. ME. [ad. late L. 
falhhihs^ f. falhre\ see -BLE. CUY , 

I. Liable to be deceived or to err. a. Liable 
to be erroneous, unreliable ME. 

X. A f. bein? w ill fail somewhere J ohnson. 2. Hopes 
that are f. DtIeas,/or M, iii. i, 170. Hence Fallibi*- 
lity, liability to err or fto mislead, Fa*llibly adv. 

Filing (ip-liqX vbL sk ME. [f. Fall 
I. The action of Fall a. Path, In F. cf 
the womb : a pop. term for prolapsus uteri [Syd. 
Sac. Lex,). f 3. A depression ; a hollow, de- 
clivity -1712. 4. concr. That which falls or has 

fallen; also^^, ME. 

Comb t as f. decadence, defection, diminution ; 

f. out, disagreement, quarrel ; fending. 

Falling (fp-liq),^//. a. ME. [f. as prec.] 
That falls, in various senses of the vb. 

Comb. a. F.-ydtsease, ^-evzl, p-ill, ‘sichness (now 
rare) — Epilepsy. b. f.-band = Fall vi. 1 a ; 
t-door = folding-door ; f-hinge, one by which a 
door, etc lises vertically when opened; -moulds 
(Arch.), the two moulds applied to the vertical sides 
of the rail-piece, in order to^form the back and under 
surface of the rail and finish the squaring (Gwilt) ; 
-sluice, a flood-gate which opens automatically in 
the event of a flood; -star, a meteor; a shooting 
star. 

Fallopian (fald’uTian), a. 1706. [f. Fa/lO” 

plus (latinized name of an Italian anatomist 
1523-1562} + -AN.] Anat. Discovered by, or 
named after, Fallopius; as F, tubes, * two canals 
inclosed in the peritoneum . . communicating 
from the sides of the Fundus Uteri to the 
ovaries* (Mayne); F. canal\ etc. 

Fallow (fse-Ln), sk ME, [? f. OE. ^fealh 
harrow, or f. '^fealgian (= FALLOW v.).'\ fi. 
A piece of ploughed land; also collect. -1713. 

3. Ground ploughed and harrowed, but left 

uncropped for a year or more 1523. 3, The 

state, or interval, of being fallow ; also fig. 1523. 

4. atfrih. 1678. 

I. Allour Vineyards, Fallowes, Meades, and Hedges 
..grow to wildnesse Hen. V, v. ii. 54. 2, Phr. 

Summer f . ; sp called because summer is chosen for 
the sake of killing the weeds. Green, cropped, or 
bastard fi one from which a green crop is taken. 
3 fig. Your f. adds to your fextiTity Burke. 4. F.- 
chat, ‘finch, the Wheatear {Saxicoia cena?iihe). 

Fallow (fse-Lu), a.! falu, fealo,fealu 

: — OTeut. ^falwo-, prob cogn. w. Gr, tioXios 
grey, L., pallere,] i. Pale brownish or reddish 
yellow. Now chiefly in Fallow-deer. a. 
absol. Name of a colour 1741. 

X. Many a dere both rede and falowe Fabyan. 

Fallow (fse-bn), a.^ 1460. [See Fallow 
sk] Of land: a. That is uncropped for the 
current year. b. Uncultivated, fc. Ploughed 
ready for sowing. Also fransf, and fig. 

a. Her f. Leas Shaks. b. Breake vp your f ground 
yer.lv.^. Hence Fa'llovraess, f. conditions idle- 
ness. 

fFa’llow, z^.I- [OE.fealuwian.f.fealu; see 
Fallow a.i] To become pale or yellow; 
hence, to wither. Of the face: To blanch, 
grow pale. -1584. 

Fallow ME. \7 Q'Ei.'^fieaigtan', 
see Fallow i. trans. To plough or break 
up; to prepare for sowing. 3. To lay fallow, 
for the purpose of destroying weeds, and for 
mellowing the soil; also fig. ME, 
a. Scarce any f., a few sow clover A. Young. 
Hence Fadlowist {nonce-wd.), one who favours the 
practice of fallowing land. 

Fallow-deer (f3e‘l47ii,di»i). 1500. [f. Fallow 
u.^-bDEER,] A species of deer {Cervus dama 
or Dama vulgaris) smaller than the stag or 
red deer. So called from its colour, 
+Fa‘lsary. ME. [ad. late L. /aAarxW, f. 
falsus False.] i. One who falsifies (a docu- 
ment) —1828 ; a forger -1697, 3. A deceitful p er- 
son -1653. 

x. The ground for our f. to forge this Epistle 
Beniley. ^ 

False [f^ls, fpls), [late 01L.fals adj. and sb., 
ad. L, falsus (neut, falsum used subst.), orig. 
pa. pple. oifallere to deceive; cf. ON. falsdn. 
Cf. O^. fah, fans (mod.P. faux).‘] 


j A. ad;. I. r. Erroneous. 3. Not according 
■ to mle, principle, or law ; wrong ME. 3. In- 
I correct; unfair ME. 4. Defective 1523. 

I 2. Phr. F. concord (Gram.) : a breach of any rule for 
'the agreement of words in a sentence. F. cadence 
I (.Mus.j : an interrupted or deceptive cadence. F. rela- 
tion CMus.): the separation of a chromatic semitone 
between two parts. F. imprisonment ( Law) : the ties- 
pass committed against a person by imprisoning him 
contrary to law. b. l^fus. Inaccurate in pitch ; out of 
tune 1597. C. Voiced 1864. 3. F. dice 1551. A 
f hallancs Prov. xx. 23. F. play Donne. A f. step 
(= F. faux pas) 170a F. start in a race): a wrong 
start I often ira 7 isf. and fig. 4. F. bearing (Arch.) 
‘any bearing -which is not directly upon a \ertical 
support’ (Webster). 

II. I. Purposely untrue; mendacious ME. 

3. Deceitful, treacherous. Formerly often 
pleonastically, as in / traitor, etc, ME. 3* 
Fallacious, deceptive ; distorting 1531. 

I. And they said, It is f. a Kings ix. 12. F. Accusa- 
tion Shaks., Prophets Stillingfl. 2. F. as hell, and 
cruel as the grave South. Tne Ground is f. under 
us 1692. 3. The Devill makes us f. spectacles 1641. 
Looking . . through a f. medium Macaulay. Phr. t-E 
door, postern. 

m. I. Counterfeit, sham OE. ; pretended 
ME. ; artificial 1591 ; spurious 1600. 3. Nav. 

and PHL (Counterfeited to deceive an enemy; 
feigned ME. 3. Improperly so called 1578. 

4. In dyes, colours ( = F. teinf faux) : fugi- 
tive dyes. 5. (Chiefly Mech.) Subsidiary, sup- 
plementary 1552. 

I. F. charter parties 1558, wreits 1609; f. prophets 
Huloet; f. learning Pope. Phr. F. hey: a skeleton 
key. %.FFa. Under f colours. To hang out f, colours. 
F. alarm : an alarm without foundation. F, attack: a 
feigned movement, intended to divert the attention 
of the enemy fiom the real attack. F.fire: fCo:) a 
blank discharge of firearms ; ( 5 ) a fire made to deceive 
an enemy, or as a signal by night. 3. F. ribs : the 
five inferior ribs on each side, F. topaz, i. e. Yellow 
(Quartz 1776. F. acacia i86x. 5- Phr. F. bottom: 

a horizontal partition in a vessel F. keel, keelson, 
post, rcal,stay,stem, stern, siem-post (Shipbuilding). 
F. deck: a grating or the like supported above the 
main deck by the ‘ close fights F. pillar, roof 
(Arch,). Hence Fa*lsely flfdb. Fa'lseness. 

B. adv, ti. Untruly -1621. 3. Improperly ; 

in the wrong direction; incorrectly 1591. 3. 

Faithlessly, perfidiously; chiefly in To play (a 
person) f 1590. 

1. Hen, F///, n. iv. 136. 2. The Musitian..plaies 

f. Two Gent. iv. ii. 59. 3. His mother plaid f. with 

a Smyth Merck. V. i. ii. 48. 

C. sh. f I. Fraud, falsehood, treachery -ME. 
3. One who or that which is false ME. 3. 
Fencing. = Feint. 1637, 

3. My f., ore- weighs your true Shaks. 

Comb. I. Of the adj., as f.-coiner, etc.; f -faced, 
‘hearted (whence ‘heartedness), etc. 2. Of the adv., 
as f. -boding, ‘promising, etc. ; f. ‘derived, -imagined, 
etc, ; f. ‘Colour, -play vbs., etc. 

fFalse, V. ME. [a, OF. falser (^mod.F. 
fausser) : — ^late L. falsare, f. falsus False a."] 
I, To fail, or cause to fail, or give way. Only 
in ME, 3. trans. To counterfeit (money); to 
forge (a document) -1553. 3» To falsify; to 

corrupt -1598. 4. To be or prove false to. Also 

absol. -1624. 5. To maintain to be false, 

impugn -1708. 

2. All that falsen the popes lettres 1450. 4. He. . 

hath his trouthe falsed Chaucer. absol. All that 
falsen or use false measures 1450. 5. 7 'o f. a prin- 

ciple ME. Hence fFadser. So fFarisery, falsi- 
fication, deception. 

Falsehood (f^-lshud). late ME. ; earlier -f 
-head. [f. False a. + -head, -hood.] fi* 
Falseness, deceitfulness, mendacity, faithless- 
ness -I <534. 3. Want of conformity to fact or 

truth; (intentional) falsity; an untrue proposi- 
tion, doctrine, etc.; untrue propositions, etc. 
generally ME. 3. Deception, falsification, im- 
posture; a forgery, counterfeit {Obs. ot arch.) 
ME, 4. Intentional assertion of what is false; 
lying 1662. 5. A lie. Also, lies in general ME. 

2, In your answeres there reraainetb^ falshood fob 
xxi. 34. Each age has to fight with its own false- 
hoocfs Helps. 3. No falshood can endure Touch of 
Celestial temper Milt. P. L. iv. 122. 4. Herodotus 

was. .sus^iected of falshood Stillingfl. 5. To tell a 
f. Ruskin. An edifice of f. 1856. 

II Falsetto (f^lse'ti?). 1774. [It, dim. 

False ; cf. F.fausset.] i, A forced voice of a 
register above the natural; the head voice; also 
fig. 3. One who sings with a falsetto voice 
1789. 3. attrib. 1826. 

I. fig. The mock heroick f. of stupid tragedy Burke. 
vax. (anglicized) fFtilset, 


FalsiBcation (f^dsiBkei-fon). 1565. [f. 

late L. falsificare ; see -ATION.] i. The action 
of making (something) false; fraudulent altera- 
iion; perversion (of facts); counterfeiting. 3. 
The showing (something) to be groundless or 
wTong, as assurances, an item of charge in an 
account, etc. 1845. 

1. By f. of the worries, wittingly to enrieuour that 
anything may seerae diuine which is not Hooklr. 
1 heir, .manifest falsifications both of manners and 
history 1799. 

Falsificator (ff)*lsifik<?i:t3i). 1609. [f. late 
L. falsificare.^ One who deals in falsification ; 
a falsifier. 

Falsify (fo-lsifsi, ig'-), v. 1449* [ad. F. 

falsifier, ad. late L. falsificare, f. L. falsificus 
making false, f. falsus \ see-FY.] 1. trans. To 
make false or incorrect 1502. fa. To counter- 
feit -1699. 3. To declare or prove to be false; 

esp. in Law 1449. b. To fail in fulfilling, or 
prevent the fulfilment of (a prediction, expecta- 
tion, etc.) 1596. t4. intr. To deal in false- 

hoods -1777. ts* trans. To prove false to 
(one’s faith, word, etc.) -1670; \iuir. to give 
way (Pepys). t6. Fencing. To feign (a blow) ; 
to make (a blow) under cover of a feint. Also 
absol. -1680. 

I. To falsifie the Scriptures Hobbes, facts and dates 
Emerson, our standards 184S, the relation between 
parties M. Pattison. 3. No man can f any material 
fact here stated T. J efferson. Conclusiv e evidence 
to f. the warranty W. Selwyn. b. By so much shall 

I falsifie mens hopes 1 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 235. 6. As th’ 
are wont to f. a Blow Butler. 

Hence Fa'lsifiable a. that may^ be falsified. 
Fa’lsifier, one who falsifies. fEa’lsify sb. a feint 
(in Fencing). 

Falsism (fo-lsiz’m, 1840. [f. False 

a. -h-lSM.] a. A statement which is evidently 
false. b. A platitude which is not even true. 
(Opp. to truism in both senses.) 

Falsity (fg-lsiti, fp--). ME. \y..OF .fals&ti 
. fausseii), ad. L. falsiias, i. falsus", see 
-ITY.] I. The quality or condition of being 
false : a. Contrariety or want of conformity to 
truth or fact 1576; b. Deceitfulness, insincerity 
1603. That which is false 1557. 3 * False 

conduct; treachery, fraud -1581. 

X. a. Between veritie & falsitie there is no meane 
Fulke, b. Cressids falsitie 1603. a. Every f, that 
could be devised Marryat, 

Falstafflan (f9lst^fian), a. 1808. Charac- 
teristic of or resembling P'alstaff in Shaks. 
Hen. IV, Hen. V, a.nd Aderpi Wives] fat, jovial, 
humorous. Also, resembling his ' ragged regi- 
ment' {Hen, VI, III. li). 

Falter (fqdtoj, fp*-), v.^ ME. [? freq. of 
ME falden. Fold v, ' to give way, fail, falter *, 
after halter, welter, etc. The deriv. from fault 
is untenable.] i. To stumble, stagger; of 
the limbs, to give way ME; of the tongue, to 
speak unsteadily 1533. 2. To stumble in 

one’s speech; to stammer. Of the voice, etc. : 
To come forth incoheiently. Also trans., with 
quoted words as obj. ME. 3. To waver ; to 
flinch, hesitate in action; to give way 1521. 
Also iransf of inanimate things (U.S.) 1745. 

1. Which [mare] now suddenly faultring under him 
Knolles. Wee find the tongue more apt to f, 1671. 
2. Her speach falters Makston. Even in the middle 
of his song He falter’d Tf.nnyson. trans. Faltering, 
‘ I am thine * Tennyson. The Dean faltered out that 
he meant no harm Milman. 3. A part of the army 
faultered considerably J ames Mill. H is hopes began 
tof. 1802. Hence Fa*lterz 3 . a faltering; afalteimg 
sound. Fa'lteringly 

Falter i6oi. [? a. OF. ^falirer 

{fauirer) to strike, beat.] trans. To thrash 
(corn) clean; hence, to cleanse. 

II Falun (falbn). Usu. in pL 1833. [F.] 
GeoL ' A French provincial term for the shelly 
Tertiary strata of Tourame and the Loire' 
(Page). Hence Falu'nian a. Upper Miocene. 

II Falx (faelks). PI. falces. 1706. [L. ; 

« ‘sickle’.] Anat. A process of the aw a 
mater, sometimes called F, cerebri. 
Famatinite (famse'tinait). 1875. [Named 
from the Famatina mountains in the Argentine 
Republic; see -ITE.] Min. An antimonial 
variety of enargite. 

Famble (fse’mbT), sb. slang. 1567. [? f* 

next] I. A hand. +3. A ring -1691. Hence 


1 (man), a (pass), an (b«d). v (c«t). ^ (Fr. chfff). a (evtfr). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau dtf vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what), g (g<7t). 



FAMBLE 


FAN 


tFa'mbier, a giove; also, one who goes about 
selimg counterfeit rings. 

Fa*mbie, v. ME. [? = Fumble, to grope.] 
I. To stammer. Now a. To eat 

without an appetite (dtai.) 1877. 


oes about 1 1754*. (and intr. for rejl.) To adopt a hunger, after vbs. in -ISH, Cf. Affamish.J 

familiar demeanour ; also, ^ to make oneself i, irans. To reduce to the extremities of hunger; 
:o grope.] cheap ’. Now rare, 1685. 3. To accustom (/<?, to starve; also fig. 3. To kill with hunger, 

2. To eat '\intOt to do). Now rare. 1646, b. To make starve to death ME. -fb. To depnve of any- 
weli acquainted, at home wzi/i 1687. t4* To thing necessary to life. Milt. 3. tnt?\ To suffer 


Fa*mble-crO:p. dial. 1825. [Cf. Famble | domesticate (an ani^) -1682. 


the extremity of want of food ; to be intensely 


The first stomach in ruminating i. Shakes^are..f;^liari2es the wonderful John- hungry. Const. >ni53S. tb. To perish from 
animais 3- b. Famiiumed with Hardships and Hoards want of food -1796, 

fama report, - Gr. <^77^^;, f. root singly 78- 3. Resolu’d rather to dy then to f. i. i. 5! 

(OAryan. in L. fari^ Gr. <papai to sp e ak. J t* Snil*ll31*y, a. [See Family and -ART ”.j b. Now none f. who deserve to eat DavnEN, 

1, That which people say; pubKc report, com- Pertaining to the control of a family; domestic. Hence Fa'inisliment (now' rare}, the state, con- 
mon talk; a rumour. 2. Reputation. Usu, in Milt. dWon. or process of famished ; general dearth, 

good sense. ME. 3. The condition of being tFami-lic, ^z. 1660. [f. Family + -ic.] Per- fFamO-se, ^ ME. [ad. L. famosus.] 


much talked about. Chiefly in good sense : I taining to a family; also, domestic, familiar Famous -1625. 


Celebrity, honour, renown ME. *1*4. Evil re- -1684. 
pute-iS92. FamiHsm (fge-miliz^m 

I, As the f, runneth More. A mischefe F. .. That 4.-1SM.I I. The doctr 
mouinggrowes, and flitting gathers force Surrey. 2. t« tT/m-. 

His viftSes passed his LTrSvisa. Fhx. House of zll FamillStS. 2. In Fou 
f . : see House. 3. The f. of Achilles Eden, of Eng- form a group existing 
lish valour Macaulay. Hence Fa’mefol a. re- family 1848. 
nowned. Fa*meless <z. undistinguished; Ay adv. Fadilist (fae*milist). 
fFame, sbfi [ad. Y. faim'.^'L. fameml\ -ist.] fi. The head of j 
H unger. Ld. Berners. -1658. fs. One of the s 

Fame (&im), v. Now rare. ME. [a. OF. 3. A member of the sec 
famer, f. fame Fame i. irans. To tell Love', see Family. 1592, 


-1684. ramo^se, w. Oos. exc. area. 1590. [f. 

FamiHsm (fge^miliz^m). 1643. [f.L,.familia To make famous. 

+-ISM.] I. The doctrine and practice of the (f^i’mo^, a. ME. [a.AY.famotes, 

Familists. 2. In Fourier : The tendency to pF. fameus, {mod.F . fameux). ad, Ufamestis, 
form a group existing among members of a see tame and -ous.j i. Celebrated 


family 1^48 - - ^ in fame or public report ; much talked about, 

FamilistVfe-milist). 1502. ff. asprec.+ renownei Const. 3. In bad or neu&al 
^ 1 A,” T, J r -t ^ r -i sense : Notonous. Ohs. exc, arck. ME. +3. 

head of a famdy, Common, ordinaiy -1744. 4- As a strong et 

-1658. fa. One of the same household -i63S._ of anorovil tehSflv mllaa.\ • K.roelIent. 


pres^^ ofapproval(chiefly : ExceUent, 

Love-, see Fawly. 1592 Hence tF^-sHc, memorj-e 151=. Of f. 

al^z., pertaining to the Familists or Familism, London town Cowper. 2. That f. infamous English 


Rebel Stuckley i6£o. 4. ‘Twasa f. victory Souihey. 


Familistery (faemili-steri). rare. 1865. [ad. Hence tFa-mons v to make f. Faunously 
F L. ifter 


abroad, report a. To make famous ME. 3. ‘ala., pertaining to the Familists or Familism, London town Cowper. a. That f. infamous English 
Short for Defame, Diffame. ME. or to a family. Rebel Stuckley 1680. 4. ‘Twasa f. victory Souihey. 

I, His prayse to f. Abp. Parker. Thou art famed Familisterv Cfaemili'steri], rare. 1865. fad. Hence tFa'mons v. to make f. Faunously adv. 

Tohavewrought..wonderswithnna^-smwM.LT 'g. familistirl 1 . famUU, f. 1 .. familia, iter 
Sams. 1004. a. His name on every shore Is famed . r t j "x ’t * x a mousness, tne state oi being r. 

andfe^Si'BvHos. ^ The abode of a community U™g Famp (femp). 1836. [Of nnim. etym. : 

fFame'liC, a. 1614. [ad. L. famelicus -t% r 4 t / v o-n%.n. dial.l Gru/. ‘An indurated wavy calca- 

hungry, f. fames.^ Pertaining to hunger; ap- Eaimy (fe'milij.rp. M£» [ad. L.fimilia shale' (Phillips) found among limestone 

petiring-1653. household. f./aOTa&r servant.) i. The ser- Aiso aitrid. 

Fa^ (fami-li^, -lyar). MK [a. OF. Ss^'ako?lm“^ (fe^iiHari) a. rare X840. [ad. 

famiher, ad. L. famiharzs, f. famzha; see India) state official 1808. 3. famulm.\ Of or belonging to 

Family.] ^ . . r -i The body of persons who live m one house or s^'ants. 

A. adj. I. Of or pertmnmg to a family or including parents, children, fF^a-mulative, a. [ll^.famulat-,famulari 

household , domestic. Nowrar^. servants, etc. 1545. 3. The group consisting to be a servant.] Having the attribute of 

S MF^ o® Of Parents and their children, whether living seeing. Cudworth. 

it together or not; in wider sense, all those who || I^anmlus (fe-miz^li^s). PI. -Ii. 1837. [L. ; 

Domesucated, ^483* sire nearly connected by blood or affinity 1667. =* ‘ servant An attendant ; esf on a scholar 

etc. : Smtable -1661. 5. Well or habitually ^ person's children regarded collectively 1732. or a magician. 

4* Those descended or claiming descent from Fan (f»n), shfi [OE. fann, str. fern., ad.L. 
from constant association, well known 1490, « rs^nimnn ancestor: a house, landred. lineage 9trrniftjs. fem. Cf. F. t. An inctminAnt 


Of V together or not; in wider sense, all those who 
are nearly connected by blood or affinity 1667. 
namtuaiiy ^ person's children regarded collectively 1732. 

6. Known Those descended or claiming descent from 


whether living serving. Cudworth. 


II Fanmlus (fse-miz^li^s). PI. -K. 1837. [L. ; 
=3 ‘ servant An attendant ; esf on a scholar 
or a magician. 

Fan (fsen), shfi [OE. fann, str. fern., ad.L. 


cnmmnn rnw M ^ Common ancestor; a house, kindred, Hneage vannzzs, fern. Cf. F. van.J i. An instrument 

; A racc; a people or group of peoples for winnowing grain; arig. a basket of special 
"S? w lit 1583. 5. irans/andM (with mixed notion form (also, efrlfer, a woodlen shovel) usld for 

.. Nothyng is wet«’.. thsnV.a fsL^Semye Of 3 and 4) separating the com from the chaff by throw- 

ME. a, A f, and privileged guest 1847. Phr. 3^. nected together and distinguished by the pos- mg it into the air ; now, a fanning-machme 
iddvtl, spirit i a demon supposed to attend at a call session of some common features Or properties 1669. Also and Jig. (occ. with allusion 
3 fig. Good wine, is aj|[ood familiar Creature, if it 1626. b. In scientific classification : A group to Matt. iii. 12) 1559. tb. A quintain, 
be well vs’d 0 th. ii. iii. 513. 5. Men f. with all of allied genera. (Usually, a ‘family ' is a sub- CHAUCER. 3. An instrument for agitating the 

ancient and modem learning Macaulay. 6. An division of an * order ’ ; but in botany ‘ family ' air, to cool the face, etc. with an artificial 
S'nSply '^^Be^hou f r but®^'ni synonymous wiA ‘ order^) f breese; esp. one constructed so as to fold up in 

meanes vulgar Hasnl. l iii. 61. Hence Fami*lii:ly ^ sect which onginated m Holland, and small compass and to take, when expanded, the 

adv. Fami'liamess. * * found a footing in England about 1580; they form of a sector of a circle 1555. 3. poet. A 

B. sh. I. A member of a person's family or held that religion consisted chiefly in love, and wing, f? After It. vanni.'] 1640. 4. Anything 

household [Obs. in gen. sense); in P, C. Ch., a that absolute obedience was due to all estab- spread out in the shape of a fan (sense 2); e.g. 
person who belongs to the household of the lished governments 1579. 8. attrib., as inj^ a leaf, the tail of a bird, a window, etc. 1599. 

Pope or a bishop, and renders domestic services life, butcher, plate, etc. 1602. 5, A rotating apparatus, usu. consisting of an 

1460; an officer of the Inquisition, chiefly em- 1. b. The Staff Officers of Sir John Moore's £1800. axle or spindle, with arms bearing flat or curved 
ployed in arresting and imprisoning the accused a collection of birds and animals ^ades : a. for producing a current of air for 

1560. 3. An intimate friend or associate ME. Ss "" ventilation, etc. 1835; b. for regulating the 

3. A familiar spirit (see A. 2, quot.) 1584. Also fove Man?:‘ind 1796. * Phr. S'he Holy F . : a group throttl^valve of a steam-engine 1887 ; c. in a 
transf. and fig. usually consistingofjosepb, Mary, and the child Jesus, windmill 1825; etc. 6. a. The flukes of the 

a. Hugh Capet .. was his famulycr and chief 4, Let vs assayle the Family of Yorke 3 k/, ii. whale's tail. b. iVha/. The screw (or a blade 

counceler Fabyan. 3. A flie, otherwise called a ii. 129. People of no family Bentham. The great q£ tjje screw) of a propeller. c. Angling. A 
divcUorf. 1584. Hence tFami'liarist, an authority Teutonic f. Macaulay. 5. Of all the Familys and similar device on spinning-bait. 178 c;. +7. 

on f. spirits Dk Foe. Societys of Christians, they are most hated 1630. 8. Tf the 

Fa^^tv (f5mili,^;nti) ME. [a. F. J^ThecI^fic^io^o^pIc— . C ^ ^ 

famzhariti, ad. L. famzlzaritatem , see prec. 3;£fej.gnt kin(is, all defined by the same equation of Cr. V. iii, 41. 

and -ITY.] ti. The quality proper to a member indeterminate degree^ i. The oxen . .shall eat dean provender, which hath 

of a family; hence, devotion, fidelity -1576. 'f'3. Phrases, a. Inaf. way*, without ceremony, b. been winnowed with the shovel and with the f. ha. 

Suitableness (of food, etc.) -1646. 3. The state (To be) in ihef. way*, pregnant. XXX. 24. fig. The fire and f. of judgment and dis- 


Suitableness (of food, etc.) -1646. 3. The state {To be) in ihef. way*, pregnant. XXX. 24. fig. The fire and f. of mdgment and dis- 

of being familiar • intimacy i4';o : undue inti- Comb, : f. Bible, a large Bible for use at f. prayers cretion Lambarde. 3. The fans Of careless butter- 
marv MT? +h rnttrr familiar or (often containing on its fly-leaves a f, record or register flies Keats. , , „ 

tnacy ME. Tb. A lamuiar peson of births, etc.); f.-compact, a treaty made m the Combs, t. General; zs f.-siich, ^shell, painter. 


persons. Also collect. -1665. 4. Close or 

habitual acquaintance with (a thing) ; habitua- 


i8th c. between the Bourbon dynasties of France, .shaped, etc. a. Special : f.-fLy iMcchl), an instm- 
Spain, and the Two Sicilies for common action, ment to decrease speed by its action on tbe air; 


pi. 1641. 


i aspect 1819. 


, famina^ 


t ' IT ^ "J ~ 1 "-i r KATQfi.u a kind of vaulting composed of pendent 

^ The old f. and kindness between the two kings hunger.] i. Extreme and general scarcity of semi-cones covered with foliated panel- work; -vault- 
Marvell. b. The leaving of Parents, or other f. foQtj j an instance of this. Also tramf. 2. ^fanAracery ; -window, ‘ a semicircular win- 


Marvell. b. The leaving of Parents, or other t. foQjj j an instance of this. Also tramf. 2. jj^g ^ fanAracery ; -window, ‘ a semicircular win- 
whatsoever Milt. 5. Famiharitiebringeth contempt Hunger; hence, starvation ME. Also/^. dow with radial sash’ (Knight) ; -work=/^«#*-Jfrtfx«?:y. 

IJDALL.b. Guilty of a £1875. ^ o rr *. By reason wherof ensued a great famyne Fabyan. Fan ffaen'l 5^2 adff. U S 1880. (In earlier 

Fanulianze (fSmrhtoix), Z'. 1608. [f. The threatened water f 1888. a. To die of ^ ^ 

Familiar a. 4--izk.] 1. trans. To make (a f. 1773. f.-fever,C/Jt) typhus; (^) relapsing use 1682.) [abbrev. of Fanatic.] Anep 

thing, rarely a person) familiar or wdl known. fevL Hence +Fa-mine zr. to starve. thnsiast (ong. a teen spectator of a sport, in 

3. a. To put (a person) on a footi ng of intimacy Famish (fae^mij), v. ME, [f, L. fames early use esp. baseball). 

6(Ger. Mn). (Fr. p<fz<). u (Ger. M«Uer). w* (Fr. dwne). » (carl), e (e») (there). 4 ( 3 ) (r^fo). #(Fr.&zre). 5 (fzr, fon^tf^h). 


Familiarize (fSmiriitoix), v, 1608. [f. 
Familiar a. 4 --izk.] 1. trans. To make (a 
thing, rarely a person) familiar or well known. 
3. a. To put (a person) on a footing of intimacy 


FAN 


FANION 
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Fan (fsen), v, OE. [f. prec. Cf. F. vantter.l 

I. irans. To winnow (com, etc.) ; to drive 
away by or as by the action of a fan IVIE. a. 
ifzfr, "fTo make a fan-like movement ; to flap. 
Of the wind : To blow. Now rare. ^^E. 3. 

trans. To move or drive with or as with a fan 
ME. 4. To drive a current of air upon, with 
or as with a fan 1607. 5. To blow or breathe 

gently upon 1590, 6. To spread out like a fan. 

Also, To /. out 1592. 

1. To t come GotCE, As chaff, -which, fanned, 
The wind drives Milt, x Fanninj|- in his face -with 
a Peacocks feather Ben. V, iv. i. sis. 3. Fanning 
their joyous leaves to thy soft lays Milt. Lyczdas^o. 
4. a. Fanned into Slumbers Steele. ^ By slow Degrees 
he fans the gentle Fire 1709. S- Hign Taurus snow, 
Fan’d with the Easterne wind Mids. iV. hl it. 142. 
Fanal (f^imal). Obs. exc. arch. 14'] [a. 

F. fanal, med.L. fanale, fanalis, f. Gr. <pav 6 ^ 
lantern; f. (pav stem of (palveiv to show.] A 
beacon, a lighthouse; a ship’s lantern. 
liFanam (fma*in). 1555. [Corrupt f. Mala- 
yalam panam, f. Skr. pana w’ealth. j A small 
coin, formerly the usual money of account in 
South India, 

Fanatic (f^se*tik). 1533. [ad. 'L.fana- 
Hens, f. fanum temple; see -ATic. Cf. F. 
fanatique. ] 

A. adf. Ti- Of an action or speech : Such as 
might result from possession by a deity or 
demon; frantic. Of a person : Frenzied. -1660. 

a. Of persons, etc. ; Affected by excessive and 
mistaken enthusiasm, esp, in religious matters 
1647. 

I. Persons Divinely inspired, and Fanatick Stanley. 
X Ail our lunatic f. Sects Butlex 

B. sb. *|‘i. A (religious) maniac -1806. 2. A 

fanatic person; an unreasoning enthusiast; ap- 
plied about 1650 to Nonconformists. Also with 
of 1644. 

X A new word coined, -within fe-w months, called 
fanatics . . seemeth well . . proportioned to signify . . the 
sectaries of our age Fuixex 
Fanatical (fanse*tikal), a, 1550. [f. prec. 
•f -AL, ] 1 1 . Possessed by a deity or by a devil ; 
frantic, mad -1633. a. = Fanatic a. 2. 1550. 
fb. Extravagant. L. L. L. v. i. 20. ts. Ot or 
pertaining to the Nonconformists -1703. 
Hence Fanaiical-ly adv., -ness. 
Fanaticism (fanse'tisiz’m). 1652. [f. Fa- 
natic + -ISM.] ti. The condition of being 
possessed. Shaftesb. a. Excessive enthusiasm, 
esp. in religious matters, frenzy; an instance or 
form of this 1652. 

a. Dark F. rent Altar, and screen, and ornament 
Scott. 

Fanaticize (fanae’tisoiz), v. Also -ise. 
1715. [f. as prec. -{— IZE . ] To make, or become, 
fanatical, 

•fFamatisni. 1680. [ad. F. fanatisme,~\ 
^ Fanaticism, -1800. 
Fancied(f2e*nsid),///. 1568. [f. Fancy 
I. Formed or portrayed by the fancy; 
imaginary. fa. Arfstically designed -1782. 
3. Favourite 1589. 

a. The prettiest f. [buckles] I ever saw 1782. 
Fancier (f^msisi). 1765. [f. as prec.] i. 
One who fancies; a dreamer 1828. a. One who 
makes artistiedesigns 1836. 3. One who fancies, 
and has a critical knowledge of, some class of 
curiosities, plants, animals, etc. ; as in dog-, 
flower-, pigeon-f 1765, 

Fanciftil(f0e’nsiful), a. 1627. [f. Fancy 
sb. +-FxrL.] I. a. Endowed with fancy (rare). 

b. Disposed to indulge in fancies ; whimsical. 
1695. a. Displaying fancy in design ; fantastic, 
odd 1627. 3. Imaginary, unreal 1697. 

X. a. A careful and f. pattern-drawer Pope. b. 
Cowley [had] a very f. mmd Coleridge. A petti- 
coat of a f. pattern Scott. 3. F. claims 1868. Hence 
Famcifol-ly adv., -ness. 

Fanciless (fsemsiles), a. 1753. [f. Fancy 
sb. -j- -LESS.] Destitute of fancy; as, f. com- 
podtions. 

Fancy (fsemsi). 1465. [A contr. of Fan- 
tasy, q. v.] 

A. sb. ti. = Fantasy sb. i. -1722. fa. 
= Fantasy sb. 2. -1659. 3* Delusive imagina- 
tion; an instance of this 1597. 4. In early 

use = Imagination (see Fantasy 4). In later 
use, fancy signifies aptitude for the invention 
of illustrative or decorative imagery, while 
imagination is the power of giving the con- 


sistency of reality to ideal creations. Often 
persomfled. 1581, b. A mental image 1663. 5- 
Inventive design ; an invention 1^5 ; fesp. in 
.Music, a composition in an impromptu style 
--1789. 6. An arbitrary notion 1471. 7. Ca- 

pnee; a caprice, a w’him; a whimsical thing 
1579; f fantasticalness -1823. 8. Capricious 
preference; an inclination 1465; amorous 
inclination, love -1712. 9, Taste, cntical judge- 
ment in matters of art or elegance 1665. tio. 
"Something that pleases or entertains* (J.) 
-1721. II, The faTicy’: all who fancy a par- 
ticular amusement or pursuit ; esp. the prize- 
ring or its frequenters 1811 ; also, pugilism ; 
sporting in general 1820, 12. The art or prac- 

tice of breeding animals so as to develop par- 
ticular points; also, one of these points; also 
atirib. 1862. 

X Phancies of a deluded mind 1693, 4- Pleasures 

of the Imagination or F. (which I shail^ use pro- 
misciiously) Addison. The f. sees the outside . . The 
imagination sees the heart and inner nature, and 
makes them felt Ruskin. 6. As wild a f. as [etc.] 
Coleridge. 7. The fancies of patients i860. 8. The 
tune . . caught the f. of the nation Macaulay. Phr. 
To haz^e, take <t f for, to. spec. Tell me where is 
fancie bred Merck. V, in, ii. 63. 9. They possess. . 

f. for form Ruskin. 10. London- Pride is a pretty F. 
for borders 17 zx ix. A great book sale, .had con- 
gregated all the F*. De Quincev. 

Comb. : f.-free, free from the power of love ; -sick 

a. , love-sick ; -woman, a kept mistress. 

B. adf. [The sb. used attrib. ; rarely predica- 
tive.] I. Fine, ornamental; opp. to plain 1761. 

b. Of flowers, eta ; Parti-coloured 1793. c. 

ellipt. That deals in fancy goods 1821. 2. 

Added for ornament or extraordinary use 1794. 
3. Calling forth or resulting from the exercise 
of fancy or caprice 1646. 4. Based upon con- 

ceptions of the Fancy (sb. 3) 1800. 

X. F, breads 1853, stitches 1866, types 1888. b. 
Webbs’ F- Pansy 1893. c. F.fairx see Fair sb^ 
F. ball =s F. dress hall (see Fancy Dress jA), 2. F. 
stops [in an organ] 1874. Phr. F. roller (in Cotton 
Spinning) : a roller that overruns the periphery of the 
cylinder, and thereby admits heavy carding. 3. F. 
shooting Dickens, prices Macaulay, pigeons 1881. 
Phr. F. franchise i one based on an arbitrary quali- 
fication. stocks estimated by caprice. 4. 

A f. portrait 1873. 

Fancy (fe-nsi), v, 1545. r[f. prec. sb.] i. 
trans. To frame in fancy; to portray in the mind ; 
to conceive, imagine. Also, to suppose oneself 
to perceive. 1646. 3. To believe without being 
able to prove; to have an. idea that 1672, t3. 

To contrive, devise, design, plan -1759. 4. To 
have a good conceit of (oneself, etc.), colloq. 
1866. 5. To take a fancy to; to like 1545. b. 
To breed (animals or birds), to grow (plants) 
so as to develop in them particular points 1851. 

1. She fancies musick in his tongue Swift. We 
read Bingham, and £ we are studying ecclesiastical 
history M. Pattison. F., now 1 1881. 2. The estate 
is, I f., theirs yet Cobbett, 4. I.. fancied my game 
at whist 1886. 5. I neuer yet beheld that speciall 

face, Which I could fancie Tam. Skr. 11, i. 12. The 
patient may eat anything that he fancies {mod,). 

Fancy dress. 1770. A costume arranged 
fancifully, usually representing some fictitious 
or historical character, attrib., in f. d. ball, j 
Fancy man. a. A man who is fancied ; a 
sweetheart 1835. \i.pl. =* (see Fancy 

sb, ii) 1847. c. slang. A man who lives on the 
earnings of a prostitute 1821. 

Fa*ncy work. 1842. Ornamental, as opp. 
to plain, work, esp. in needlework, etc. ; rarely, 
a piece of such work. 

Fanda*ngle. colloq. 1880. [?f. next.] Fan- 
tastic ornament ; tomfoolery. Also as adj. 
Fandango (f^ndsemg^i?). 17... [a. Sp.^^w- 
dango ; perh. of negp-o origin.] i . A lively dance 
in i time ,* also, the tune for this. 2. A social 
assembly for dancing ; a ball. Now U.S. 1760. 
fFane, sh?- [Com. Teut. : O^. fana wk. 
masc.] I. A flag, banner; pennant -1806, 9. 

A weathercock. See Vane. -1773. 
'Esxie{ie^d),sb.^poet ME. \?i.d.'L.fanum.^ 
A temple. Also transf and Jig. 

Old Iona’s holy £ Scott, 

IlFanega (fan^'ga). 1502. \S^,fanega, also 
hanega^ A Spanish dry measure, usually equal 
to a bushel or a bushel and a half. 

||Fan£are (fgenfe®*!, fanfar). 1605. [Fr. ; 

? echoic.] A flourish, call, or short tune. 


sounded by trumpets, bugles, or hunting-horns. 
Also transf. and fig. 

jig. After all his Fanfares about a separate Peace 
Temple, 

[j Fanfaron (femfar^a), sb. jal) 1622. [Fr., 
f. fanfare.l i. A blusterer, boaster, brag- 
gart; atirib. or adj. braggart 1670. ITa* = Fan- 
fare. 1848. 

I. An excellent f., a Major Washington H. Walpole, 

Fanfaronade (fse nfar^nFi'd, fanfar^nM), 
sb. 1652. [2.d. T. fanfaronnade, 1 . fanfaron. 

Cf. fanfarronada.l 1, Boisterous or arro- 
gant language, brag; ostentation; an instance 
of this. 1f2. = Fanfare. 1812. 

I, The Gasconads of France, Rodomontads of 
Spain, Fanfaronads of Italy Urquhart, Hence 
Fa-nfaroiia*de v. to bluster, swagger. 

Fang {O'E.fang, repr. OTeut. 

^fango-, £ root of fanhan (see Fang 2/.).] 

I, ti. A capture, catch ; also, a grip -1600. 

2. concr. That which is caught or taken; 
plunder, spoils. (Obs. exc. F^:.) OE. 

I. The Icie phange..of the winters winde Shaks. 

n. An instrument for catching or holding, 
fi. A noose, trap; also^^. -1794. A canine 
tooth, a tusk. In^J/. teeth (of dogs, etc.). Also 
fig. and transf. 1555. b. The venom-tooth of a 
serpent ; also the daws, provided with poison- 
ducts, which terminate the chelicerse of a spider 
1800. t3. A claw or talon (Diets.); in Bot., the 
shoots or tendnls by which hold is taken 1768. 
4. a. A spike; the tang of a tool 1769. b. The 
root of a tooth, or one of its prongs 1666. fc. 
A prong of a divided root -1727. ^ 
a. The fatal F. drove deep within his Thigh. Dry- 
den. fig. The verie phangs of malice Twel. N. i. v. 
196. transf. F^gs of broken ice Kane. b. Each 
horn Is tubular, like an adder’s f. Darwin. 

HI. Technical, i. Naut. a. = Vang. 1513. 
b. pi. The valves of a pump-box 1769. 3. 

Milling. An air-channel 1661. 

Fang (fseq), Now arch, or dial, [Com. 
Teut. : OE. f6n, redupl. str. vb. : — OTeut. 
"^fanhan, pa. pple. fangano-, whence, later, the 
present stem fang- (in£ fangen), which gradu- 
ally supersedes the older form.] i, irans. To 
lay hold of, grasp, hold, seize; to clasp. Ohs. exc. 
arch. 3. To receive, accept. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 

3. = Take in various uses; esp. with obj. arms, 
counsel, leave, a name, one's way OE, 4. intr. 
To seize, lay hold on ; to take to ; to set upon 
OE. 5. To begin on OE. -f 6. intr. To take 
one’s way, go; also, to sweiye from -1536. 

X. Hee’s in the lawes clutches, you see hee’s fanged 
Dekker & Webster. 2. Phr. Tof. cristendom ; to 
receive baptism, become Christian. 

Fang (fseg), 1808. [£ Fang j^.] i. 
trans. To strike one’s fang or fangs into (rare). 
3. To f, a pump : to give it a grip of the water; 
to prime 1819, 

Fanged (fsegd), a. 1602. [f. Fang j^.] 
ITumished with fangs. 

Whom I wiL trust as I will adders fang’d Shaks, 

fFa-nger. ME. [f. Fang, v.^ One who 
takes another under his protection, a guardian; 
one who catches or captures; that with which 
one catches hold (e.g. a tooth) -1763. 

Fanging (fae-qip), vhl. sb. 1493. [fi as 
prec.] I, The action of Fang v . 3. Mining. 
(A main of) air-pipes used for ventilation in 
mines 1747. 

Fangle (fae*gg’l), ^3. 1548. [Erron. fi New- 
fangled, later form of newf angle ‘ eager for 
novelty'.] i. New f angle', a new fashion or 
crotchet; a novelty. (Always contemptuous.) 
Now rare. fa. A fantastic, foppish, or silly 
contrivance ; a piece of finery ; foppery, fuss 
-1695. So Famgle v. to fashion, fabricate ; to 
trick out. Obs. exc. dial. Fa'nglement, the 
action of fangling ; hence, a contrivance. 
tFa-ngled, J>pl. a. 1587. [f. prec.] Charac- 
terized by fopperies -1611. 

Our £ world Cymb. v. iv. 134. 

Fangless (fse*qles), a. 1597. [fi Fang sb. 
+-LESS.] Without a fang or fangs. 

Like to a Fanglesse Lion Shaks. 

Fangot (fse’gg^t). 1673. [ad. li.fangotto, 
var. of fagotto Faggot. ] A quantity of wares, 
esp. raw silk, from i to 3 cwt. 

Fanioa (faemy^n). 1706. [a. F., fi as fanon 
(see Fanon).] A banner carried at the head 
of the baggage of horse brigades; also, a small 
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FARCTATfi 


fan-light 


^75 


Eag used in surveying stations, named after 
these. 

Fa*ii-lig 1 it. 1819. A fan-shaped, or 
any, window over a door. 

Farmell (fas-nel). Now Hist. 1530. [ad. 
medX. fanuia or fanonellus, dim. oi fano (see 
Fanon).] = Fanon. 

Fanner (fss-nsi). 1515. [f. Fan xA or t7.] 
1, One who fans. a. Any kind of contrivance 
to blow away the chaff {lit. and Ji^.) 1788. 3. 
A ventilating or cooling apparatus 1874. 4 * ^ 

kind of hawk so called from the motion of its 
wings. Also vanner-hawk. 1875. 

Fanning (fsemig), Dhl. sb. 1577. [f. Fan 
v."] I. The action of Fan v. in various senses, 
a. = Fan~iracery. Ruskin. Comb.; f.-machin£. 
.mill { = Fanner 2). 

Fanon (faempn). ME. [F. fanon, ad. med. 
L, fanonem, fano banner, napkin, a. OHG. 
fano\ see Fane i. A maniple, a. A veil 

of four colours in stripes, worn by the Pope ; 
formerly called the * orale ’ 1S44. 

Fan-tail (fse-nt^il), sb. 1728. [f. Fan 
•f Tail.] i. A tail or lower end in the shape 
of a fen. a. A variety of the domestic pigeon, 
so called from the shape of its tail 1735. 3. A 
genus {Rhipidura) of Birds found in Austria 
1848, 4. Meek. A kind of joint, Cf. dove-^taiL 

1858, 5. * A form of gas-burner in which the 

burning jet has an arched form’ (Knight). 6. 
attrib., as fan-tail-hat, also f ant ail, a sou'- 
wester 1850. Hence Fan-tail v. to work its tail 
like a fan : said of a whale. Fan-tailed a. 

Fan-tan (feemtaen). 1878, [Chinese 
fan repeated divisions.] A Chinese gambling 
game, in which the number of coins, etc. placed 
in a bowl has to be guessed after a large handful 
has been counted off in fours ; also, a gambling 
game of cards. 

Fantasia (fantazra, fsenta'zia). 1724. [a. 
It. fantasia (see Fantasy).] i. Mns. * A com- 
position in a style in which form is subservient 
to fancy' (Stainer and Barrett). |{a. In the 
Levant and N, Africa ; a. Pomp, self-impor- 
tance ; b. An Arab dance ; also, a set of evolu- 
tions on horseback by a troop of Arabs. 1838. 
Fantasied, pliantasied (fsemtasid),///. a. 
arch. 1561. [f. Fantasy xA and z'.] Framed 
by the fancy; full of (strange, new) fancies; 
imaginative; whimsical. 

I finde the people strangely f. John iv, iL 144. 

Fantasin(a, etc. : see Phantasm (a, etc. 

Fantasque (feentse'sk), 1698. [a. F.fan- 
tasquei — L. fantasticnsl] A. adj. Fanciful, 
fantastic {rare) 1701, fB. xA Fancy, whim -lyos, 

Fantassin (feemt^sin). 1835. fa. F., ad. 
It- fantaccino, dim. of fanie foot-soldier.] A 
foot-soldier. 

Fantast, pbantast (fsemtsest). 1588. [ad. 
med.L. phantasia, Gr. (pavraarljs a boaster.] 
I. A visionary ; a flighty, impulsive person, a, 
A fantastic writer 1873. 

Fantastic (f^ntse^stik). ME, [ad. med.L. 
fantasticus, late L. phantasticus, a, Gr. Kpav- 
raariKSs, f. Kpavra^eiv to make visible ; see Fan- 
tasy. Cf. F. fantastique. The form phan^ 
tastique is now obs.] 

A, adj. I. Existing only in imagination, un- 

real {Ohsl ) ; perversely or irrationally imagined, 
fa. Of the nature of a phantasm -1716. fa. Of 
or pertaining to phantasy (see Fantasy sb. x, 
a) ; imaginative --1793. 4. Of persons, etc. : 

f Imaginative -1847 ; fanciful, capricious ; fop- 
pish in dress -1702. Now: Extravagantly 
fanciful, odd in behaviour. 5. Arbitrarily de- 
vised. Now rare. 1658. 6. Eccentric, quaint, 
or grotesque in design or conception 1616. b. 
Making fantastic movements (in the dance). 
An arbitrary sense. 1632, 

B. sb. I. One who has fanciful or wild ideas. 
Obs. exc. arch. 1598, fa. A fop -1680. 

1. A F., whose brain was turned with monkish 
fancies 1882. Hence Fanta'stical a. and (in 
same senses). Fanta:sticaTlty, fantasticalness j 
concr. a whim, crotchet. Fanta'stically ado. 
Fanta'sticalness. the condition or fact of being 
fantastical ; whimsicality. Fanta’sticate v. ftrans. 
to fancy; intr. to frame fantastic notions (rare), 
Fanta*sticism, fsuhjectivism (Cubworth) ; the 
following of caprice in art or speculation, 


tsi*&ticly adzf. Fanta'Stacnes* (now fFan- 
t^stico, an absurd or irrational person. 

fFa-ntastry. 1656. [f. Fantast + -ry.] a. 
Fan^tic display or show ; showy trappings, 
b. Visionary delusion, c. Deceptiveness. -1710. 
C. The Phantastry of Sense Cudworth. 

Fantasy, phantasy sb. ME. 

[a. OF. faniasie, ad. L. phantasia, a Gr. 
(payraaia lit. * a making visible f. (ult.) <pcdvfLV 
to show. The shortened form Fancy soon be- 
came differentiated in sense.] fi. Mental ap- 
prehension of an object of perception -16^. 
ta. A phantom; an illusory appearance -1583. 
3. Delusive imagination, hallucination. ? Obs. 
ME. 4, Imagination; the process, the faculty, 
or the result of forming representations of 
things not actually present. (Cf. Fancy xA 4.} 
Also personified. Now usually : Visionary 
fancy. 1353. 1^. esp. in Music ; a fantasia 1597. 

5. A supposition resting on no solid grounds. 
(Now emphatically contemptuous.) ME. 6. 
Caprice; a caprice, a whim 1450. ty. Inclina- 
tion, liking, desire -1618. 

2. All is but fantesey and enchauntementes Ld. 
Berners. 3. You tremble and look pale : Is not this 
something more then Fantasie Haml. i. i. 54. 4. By 
the power of phantasy we see Colours in a Dream 
Newton. A monstrous f. of rusty iron Dickens, £, 
Less than fancy— mere f. Whitney. 

Fantasy (feemt^i), z'. ME. fa. OF.^few- 
tasier^ f. fantasie.] i. trans. *= Fancy v. i. 
Now arch, with sense: To imagine in a 
visionary manner. Also absol. fa. To take 
a fancy or liking to. Also with in/., to * take 
it into one’s head -1641. 3. intr. To play 

fantasias. Carlyte. 

Fantee (faerntf], 1819. Also Fanti, A 
member, or the language, of a negro tribe in- 
habiting the Gold Coast, b. Phr. Togo f.i to 
join the natives or a district and conform to 
their habits 1886. 

tFa*ilterie. 1577. [a. OF.,aA.\\..fanteria,i. 
fantee infantei see INFANTRY.] Infantry -x6oi. 
liFantoccini (fse:nt9tjrnz). 1771. [It., pi. of 
fanioccino, dim, of fanioccio puppet, f. fante 
boy; see prec.] x.pl. Puppets (see Puppet 
x^. 3). 2. A puppet show. 

Fantom, Faquir ; see Phantom, Fakir. 
f 11 Far, sb. ME. [L.] A coarse kind of wheat ; 
spelt -1624. 

F ar (f aj), adv. [OF.,feor(r OTeut. *ferr-, 
f. OTeut. root fer- ; — OAryan;>^r-, whence Gr. 
irepav, Skr.y^flT-^x beyond. Comp. orig. 

-or, farrer, -esf ; now farther, farthest : see 
Farther.] i. At a great distance; a. in 
space ; b. in past time ME. Also ffi. a. To a 
great distance ; widely OE. 3- To or at an 
advanced point of progress : a. in space; also 
fig, ME. ; b. in time ME. 4. By a great interval, 
widely OE. 5. Preceded by as, how, so, thus, 
with the notion of definite quantity ME. 6. 
quasi-x<J. ME. 

I. a. Sum ferret and sum nerrer Wyclif. Things 
near seem further off; farst off, the nearst at hand 

H. More. Phr. F. and near ox nigh ; f. or near, 
fig. In a f. from unfriendly fashion Black, a. He - . 
remov’d his Tents fair off Milt. P. L. xi. 727. 3. a. 
We travell’d fast and f. Southey, fig. This was ^oing 
too i. Cruise. b. With genitive: It is f. nights 
(= Gr. ir 6 pp<a wktos) Holinshed. But the day 
is farre spent 1602. 4. Following not f. after himself 
Knollss. They were not f wron^owEXT. Phr. 
F. (and) away; fi other. 5. llius f. Josephus 
Cruise. To decide how f. he deserved it Thirlwall 

6. From /! : at a distance, ^fi , : by a great interval. 
In so/.; to such an extent. 

Comb., as /.-beaming; •withdrawal; -back a, 
ancient; -eastern a., belonging to the extreme east; 
•gone a., advanced to a great extent ; -northern a., 
lying in the extreme north ; -seeing a., far-sighted ; 
-seen a., seen at a distance ; -southern a., at the 
extreme south; so -■western a. 

Far (f^), a. \pF.fearri prob. f. the adv.] 

I. Remote : a, in space ; b.fig. 1531. a. Ex- 
tending to a distance, long ME, 3. The 
remoter of two ; in early use also in the com- 
parative ME. 

1. a. Folke cam .. from ferre ways for to selce hym 
Caxton. a f. whisper Shelley. Phr. The F. 
West', now esP. the western parts of TJ. S. or of N. 
America, b, A vice., fairest from humaniteeELvoT. 
His own f. blood Tennyson, F. landmarks of time 
Hawthorne, a. Hergrete&ferre Journey Fisher. 
As one farre in elde Spenser. 3. The farre end of 
high holborn 1540* 


Far, z^. Ufow dial. \OK,feorraft,fyrran 
; — OTeut. typQ ^■firrjan, f. *ferr-. Far a.] 
trans. To put far off, remove. 

Pooh, wench ! latter days be faired ! ^Irs. Gaskell. 
Far, obs. var. of t" arrow, young pig. 
Far-aboa*t. 

A. adv. tTo a great distance around ; fat a 
great distance ; tfar astray ; by far, very much 
(dzal.) ME. 

fB. sb. A digression, wandering 1639. 
Farad (feeTad). i88i. [Short f. Faraday 
the electrician.] Electr. The capacity of a 
conductor in which the electrical pressure is 
raised one volt by the addition of one coulomb. 
Faradaic (fserad/i-ik), a. 1875. [f. Fara- 
day (see prec.) + -IC.] Distinctive epithet of 
inductive electncity and of the phenomena per- 
taining to It. var. Fara*dic. 

Faradism (fse-radiz'm). 1876. [a. F.fara- 
disme, f. Faraday ; see -ISM.] Inductive elec- 
tricity ; also. Its therapeutic application, var. 
Fa*radaisin. 

Faradization (fesrradoizJi-Jan). 1867. [f. 
next.] The application of induced currents of 
electricity to the body. 

Faradize (fse'radoiz), v. 1864. [ad. F. 
faradiser, f. Faraday’, see -I2E.] trans. To 
stimulate by means of faradaic currents. Hence 
Faradl’zer. 

Farand, etc. : see Farrand. 
*fFa*raildine. 1663. [a, F, ferrandine, f. 

Ferrand the inventor c 1630.] A fabric of silk, 
wool, and hair; also, a dress made of this. 
Also attrii. -1673. 

llFarandole (farandi?!). 1863. [Fr,,ad. Pr.] 
A Provenpal dance in f time. 

Far-away (fariawxi*, fa*XiawJi). ME. [f. 
Far adv, and Away.] A. adj. i. Remote in 
space, time, or relationship 1816. a. Of a look, 
etc. : Absent, dreamy 1881. 

1. * Pate’s a far-awa cousin o’ mine ’ Scott. 

B. adv, A long way off ME. 

C. sb. What is far away ; the distance 1823. 
Fa*r-betwee*n, 2. 1743. Occurring at long 

intervals. 

Like angel-visits, few and far between Campbell. 

•f Farce, sb.f ME. [a. OF. farce, f. farcir 
: — L. farcire to stuff.] Force-meat, stuffing 
-1823. 

Farce (faxs), x3.2 1530. [a. F, farce, app. 
an application of prec.] i. A dramatic work 
(usually short) intended only to excite laugh ter; 
the species of the drama constituted by these, 
a. Anything fit only to laugh at; a hollow pre- 
tence, a mockery 1696. 

I. Suche as writte farcis and contrefkit the vulgare 
speche Palsgr. Those Nauseous Harlequins in F. 
may pass Dryden. 2. The f. of fashion w. Irving. 
Farce (fais), v. Obs. or arch. ME. [ad. 
OF. farsir : — L. farcire to stuff.] To stuff. 
Const, with. ti- trans. To stuff with force- 
meat, herbs, spices, etc. -1736. fa. To cram 
with food; also, to fill out --1669. fz* gen. To 
cram full of\ also, to overlay thickly -1634. 4, 
fig.\ esp, to season, spice (a speech, etc.) ME. 

I. To f. Cucumbers 1736. a. If thou would’st f. 
thy leane ribbes with it too B. Jons 3. A Helmet . . 
full farsed with Mayle Speed. 4 Stale apothegmes 
. .to f. their Scenes withall B. Jons. Hence tFa*rce- 
ment, stuffing. Fa*rcer, one who writes or acts a 
farce. 

11 Farceur (farsdr). 1828. [F., f. farcer A 
joker, wag. 

Farcied (fa* jsikal), 2.1 1716. [LFarce^^.^ 
+ -AL.] I. Of, belonging to, or of the nature 
of farce, a. That is fit only to be laughed at ; 
extremely ludicrous or futile 1739. 

X. The Comedy of Errors is Shakespere’s one f. 

S lay Dowden. Hence Fa*rcical-ly adv., -ness, 

‘arcica'lity, f. quality. 

Farcical (faTsikal), 2.2 1762. [f. Farcy 
+ -ic + - AL.] Pertaining to the farcy. Sterne, 
fFa-rcilite. 1799. [f.FARCEx<5.i + -(i)LiTE.] 
Min, Pudding-stone -1811. 

Fa-rcin. Now dial, ME. [a. F. :-L.far- 
ciminum farcy.] == Farcy i. 

Farcing (flL'jsig), vbl. sb. 1532. [f. Farce 
z>.i] 1. The action of Farce v, 1540. 2. 

concr. Forcemeat, 

Farctate (fe'jkt^t), a. 1832. [f. 'L.farctm, 
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FARCY 


FARMOST 


^mV(? 4 --ATE 2 .] Bot, 'Stuffed, crammed or 
full; without vacuities ’ (Webster). 

Farcy (^usi), 1481. [var. of Farcin." 

I. A disease, esp. of horses, closely allied to 
glanders. a. The same disease as communi- 
cated to man 1762. 

Cotnh.x f. bud, one of the small tumcars waich 
occur during the progress of f. ; f. button -f. lud. 
Fard (f^d), sh. Ohs, exc. a?ch. 1540. ^a. i 
F fard\ etym. unkn.] Paint {esp. white paint) ^ 
for the face. Also fig. j 

Rouge and f. 2766. fig The f. of Eloquence 3663. 
fFard (faid), v, 1450. [ad. F. jarder, L j 
fiird; see prec.] irsiKs, To paint (the face) , 
with fard; transf. and fig. to embellish or gloss i 
over anything -1816. | 

fFaTdage. 1578. [a. F., £ farde'^^ see 
Fardel.] i. Impedimenta, baggage -1600. 

a. = Dunnage -i860. 

Fardel (fauda), ME. l^.O'^.fardd 

(later fardeau\ dim. of farde burden, ?f. Arab. 
fardahd\ i. A bundle, a little pack. Also 
collect. 3 ./^.; esp. a burden of sin, sorrow, 
etc. ME. fs. A wrapping -1649. 

a. None sees the f. of his faults behind Herrick. 
fFaTdel, Also Sc. Fare. ME. [repr. 
OE. fior^a ddel fourth part.] A fourth part of 
anything. Also in pi. Fragments. -1883. 
fFaTdel, sbfi 1523. [a. Du. voordeel.'] 

Profit -1569. 

tFa*rdel, S'. 1582. [f. the^Al 1* Irans. To 
make into a bundle -1701, 3. Naui. — Furl 

V. -1704. 

Fare(fe 9 i),rAl- [Orig. two wds. : OE.^;^ 
str. neut., and OE.J^rwstr. fern,; both f, root 
of Fare v.~\ ti. A going, joumeydng; way; 
voyage -1751 ; an expedition, as in herring-f. 
-1530. 2. fA road, track; esp. the track of a 

hare or rabbit (now dzc/.) 1509. ts* A number 
of persons prepared, for a journey ; also transf. 
-1634. 4, f A passage for which a price is 

paid ; hence, cost of conveyance (now only of 
persons) ME, Also transf. of the person or 
(now rarely) persons conveyed 1562. b. A load 
or catch of fish. U.S. ts. Bearing; aspect 
-1540; doings -1548; display; commotion 
-1475* t6* Condition; state of things, success 
-i6ri. 7. Food; supply of food; alsoyf^. ME. 

I. Nought themorrow next mote stay his £ Spenser 
F. Q. V. X. 16. 4. Making the whole f. (or passage) 

worth foure shillings Lambarde. What's your f. 
Foote. transf. The f. was taken up in Grivell- 
Street 1696. ^ 6 . Phr IVJiatf.icl. W/tat cheer T)% 
How now faire Lords? What faire? What newes 
abroad Shaks. 7. After such delicious f. Milt. P. L. 
IX. 102S. Bill o/fi : see Bill. 

Comb, f, indicator, a device for registering fares 
paid in a public conveyance. 

Fare (feai), sh.^ Nowt/fir/. 1557. [f. Fare 
A litter of pigs. 

1628. [ad. It. faro, ad. T.pharus, 
Gr. epapos Pharos.] A promontory (marked 
by a lighthouse) at the entrance of the Strait of 
Messina. Hence, the strait itself. -1739. 

Fare (fe»i)j Pa. t and pple. fared, 
[Cbm. Tent. str. vb. : OE. faran : — OTeut. 
*faran^ fdn farano-, f. pre-Teut. ^por, for-, f. 
Aryan root ^per, por^ pdr to pass through ; cf. 
Skr. par^ pr to carry through or across, Gr, 
ir< 5 poy, L, portarel] i. intr. To make one’s 
way, travel. Now arch, ot poet. 2. In wider 
sense = Go. OE. 3. rarely irans. Of a horse : 
To take along. Carlyle. 4. fTo ' go on act 
-1697 ; to bid fair {dial.) 1849. 5- impers. 

To ‘go ‘ ; to turn out ME. 6. To ‘ get on ’ OE. 
7, spec. To ‘ get on ’ in respect of food ; to 
f^d {well, ill, etc.) ME, 8* Used in impera- 
tive with well: a. with the person as snbf . ; 

b. impers.; ~ Farewell z«/irr/ {arch.) ME. 

I. Sadly they fared along the sea-beat shore Pope. 
*. One.. in would f. Spenser. Phr. To f. astray. 
3. The good pony ‘ Larry ’ faring us 1867. 4, He 

larTO as one out of his wits Foxe. To f. angerly 
mth anyone Raleigh. 5. How fares it with the 
happy dead Tennyson. 6. Ill fares the traveller now 
CowpER. Phr. To go farther and f. worse. 7, A 
certaine rich man . . fared sumptuously euery day 
Luke XVI. ig. 8. a. F. yewell,4c^xv. 2Q. b. For 
ewr, f. thee well Byron. 

fFare, [var. of Farrow v.'\ intr. Of a 

sow : To litter. Tusser. 

Farewell [fe»iwe'l), inteff. Also sb. {a.) 
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and adv. ME. "jFare (see Fare v. 8) + w// 
as one word.] 

A. inter j. An expression of good wishes at 
parting, originally addressed to the one setting | 
forth, but now' = Good-bye ! Adieu ! poet, or 
rhet. ME. ^.fig> == Go<^-bye to, no more of 
(anything) ME 

X. .And now farewel Dryden, a. Farewel my bock 
and my devocioun Chaucer, 

B. sb. I. a. Th& inter j. used subst., as a name 

for itself. So now in To bid f, where /cr^’c// 
was orig. the infinitive. b. An utterance of 
the word ‘farewell ’ ; a parting salutation, adieu. 
ME. ts. A payment on quitting a tenancy. 
Fitzherb. 3. aiirib. or adj. Pertaining to or 
signifying a farewell. (In this use commonly 
stressed 1711. 

X. a. I take my f^ewel of this subject Addison 
b. I cannot think the thing f. Tennyson. A few 
final or f. farewells De Quincey. 

tC. adv. Togo f. : to go away. Chaucer. 
Farewell (fdsxwed), 1580. [f. prec .1 To 
bid or say good-bye to; also intr. 

Far-feined (fa*U|fi?i-md), a. 1624. [f. Far 
iTtfv. + Famed. J Famed to a great distance; 
w ell knowm, celebrated. 
tFa*r-fet, a. 1533. [f. Far adv. ^fet. 
pa. pple. of Fet r.] i. = Far-fetched 
- 1680. a, as sb. The figure Meialepsis {rare) 
^9. 

ar-fetch, sb. 1562. [f. Far-fetched, j 
I. A deeply-laid stratagem -1678. 3. Fond- 

ness for far-fetched ideas 1813. So f Far-fetch 
V, to derive in a far-fetdied manner {rare). 
Far-fetdied (fa-Jifetft, faJife*tJt), ppl. a. 
1583. [f. Far 4 - Fetched.] 1. Brought 
from far. Ohs. txc. arch. 2. Studiously sought 
out ; not easily or naturally introduced ; strained 
1607. 

I. A far fetch’d Pedigree, through so many hundred 
years Clarendon, a. Some far-fetched conceit 1844. 

Far-forth, adv. Now nsm as two wds. 
ME. [See Far and Forth.] fi. Far. far on 
-1590. 3. To a definite degree or distance. 

Obs. exc. in So far forth. ME, 

I. The humid night was farforth spent Spenser 
a. Soffre ye thus farre forthe Tindale Luke xxii. 51. 
Know thus far forth Shaks Hence Far-foTthly adv. 
to a great or definite extent; entirely. 

Fargite (faugoit). 1868. [f. (Glen) Fargin 
Fifeshire +-ITE.] Min. A red natrolite, con- 
taining about 4 p. c. of lime. Dana. 

Farina (faroi-na, f^rrna). 1707. [a. L., f. 
far com.] i. The flour or meal of any species 
of com, nut, or starchy root 1800 ; a powdery | 
substance, dust 1707. b. A preparation of ' 
maize used for puddings {mod.). 3. a. Bot. == 

Pollen 1721. b. Chem. Starch 1813. c. Entom. 
A mealy powder found on some insects 1828. 

I d. Fossil ‘ a white infusorial or microphytal 
earth — the Berg-mahl of the Swedes and Lap- 
landers ’ (Page) 1816. 

Farinaceous (faerin^-Jos), a. 1656. [f. L. 
farinaceus, f. farina (see prec.) +-OUS.] l. 
Consisting or made of flour or meal. 2. Yield- 
ing flour or starch ; starchy 1667. 3. Of a 

mealy nature 1664, 4. Having a mealy appear- 
ance 1646. 

I. A mild f. diet 1807. a. F. vegetables 1732, seeds 
1873. 3. Cotyledons thick, fleshy or f. Hooker. 4 
All f. or mealy winged animals, as Butter-Flies, and 
Moths Sir T. Browne. Farina’ceously adv. 
IlFarinlia (faxrn^'a). 1726. [Pg. : — 
rina.'X = Cassava 2. 

Farinose (fe:rinJh*s]. 1727. [ad. T.fari- 
nosusd\ A. adj. Mealy ; spec, in Bot., Zool., 
etc. (see Farina). B. sb. Chem. One of the 
constituents of a starch grain 1882. 

II Fario (f^9*ri,ii). 1753. [L.] A salmon when 
about half-grown. 

Farl (faal),^^ Sc. 1724. [Contr. f. Fardel 
1^,3] A thin cake made of flour or oatmeal ; 
orig., the fourth part of such a cake. 
fFarl, V. 1622. [Contr. f. Fardel v. ; cf. 
Furl.] = Fardel v. 

Farleu (fauliw). 1670. [?] Law. A money 
payment in lieu of a heriot; also, ‘the best 
good ' as dist. from ‘ the best beast 
Farley, -i(e, -ik, -y(e : see Ferly. , 
tFarm, feorm str. fern. : — ^pre- 

historic "^fermd.^ Food, provision ; hence, a 
, banquet -1500. 


Farm (faim], 5^.2 ME. [a. T.ferme : — med. 
L. firma fixed payment, f. firmcre, i. Jirmus. 
See also Firm ti. A fixed yearly amount 
I (whether in money or in kind) payable as rent, 
tax, or the like. Also Retit and f. -1767. 2. 

A fixed yearly sum accepted as a composition 
for taxes or other moneys to be collected; also, 
a fixed charge imposed on a town, county, etc. 
to be collected as taxes within its limits. Now 
Hist. ME. b. The letting-out of a tax or taxes 
to a ‘ farmer * ; the pnvilege thus conferred. 
Now Hist. 1667. 3. Hence : The condition of 

being * farmed out ’ IJvIE. -1-4. A lease -1647. 
5. A tract of land held (orig. on lease) for the 
purpose of cultivation ; sometimes specialized as 
dairy-, grass-, poultiy- f. 1523. Also a tract of 
water used as a preserve, 2g,fish-, oysier-f, etc. 
1865. 6. A farm-house 1596. 7. A place where 
children are ‘farmed’ 1869. 

I. The usual . . feorm or rent Blackstone. 2. b. 
The first f. of postal income was made in 1672 Ed- 
WARDS. 3. Districts which were in a condition to be 
let to £ Burke. 4. To refuse to make any longer 
farmes unto Tenants Spenser. $. The pleasant 
Villages and Farmes Milt. P. L. ix. 448. 6. A ferme 
or mannor house Holland. 

Comb.: f.-crossing, a railway-crossmg from one 
part of a £ to another; -hand, any person that 
works on a f. ; -stock, the cattle, eta, implements, 
and produce of a f. ; -store, farm-produce. 

Farm, z?. I Now dial. [OK.feormian; etym, 
unkn.] To cleanse, empty. 

Farm (iajm)^ v.~ ME. [£ Farm i, 
irans. To take or hold for a term at a fixed pay- 
ment. 3. To let to another for a fixed pay- 
ment; as, land to a tenant (now rare) 1593; the 
proceeds of customs, taxes, tithes, etc. 1602; 
labour 1607. 3. To contract for the mainte- 

nance and care of (persons, an institution, etc.) 
at a stipulated price. Also To f. out. 1666. 4. 
To cultivate, till 1806. 5. intr. To be a farmer; 
to till the soil 1719. 

I. Abram . . fanned . . some ground of them Bp. 
Patrick. To f. a lottery Johnson, tin-mines M. 
Pattison. 2. We are inforc'd to farme our royall 
Realme Shaks. If I be minded^ to f. out my Tythes 
1704. They farmed out the Indians Robertson. 5 
I farmed upon my ov n land De Foe. Hence tFa*r- 
mage, the system of farming ; leasehold tenure ; the 
profits from a farm j cost of cultivation. 

Farmer (ia-imoi), ME. \p.. KB. former, T. 
fermier ; — mtd.'L.firmarius,f. firma{s<^e Farm 
also partly f. Farm z/.-J 1. One who 

undertakes the collection of taxes, revenues, 
etc., paying a fixed sum for the proceeds, b. 
Mining, The lessee of ‘ the lot and cope of the 
king ' (see Cope sb.^) 1653. -f One w'ho 
has a lease of anything 1523. 3. spec. One who 
rents land for the purpose of cultivation 1487. 
4. One who ‘ farms ’ land, whether as tenant or 
owner 1599. 5. One who undertakes to per- 

form (a work or service) at a fixed price 1838. 
t6. A farm-bailiff -1580. 

1. Speculators, farmers of revenues, and others 1864, 

4. I eat like a f. 1771. 5. The f. of infants 1838, 

Fa-rmeress. 1672. [See -ess.] A woman 
who farms land j also, a farmer’s wife. 

Farmer-general. 1711. [tr. B. fermier 
glniral.'\ One who, under the old French 
monarchy, farmed the taxes of a district. 
tFa*rmerly, a. 1674. [f. Farmer + -ly 1.] 
Like a farmer -1793. 

+FaTmership. 1551. [f. as prec. + -ship.] 
The state or occupation of being a farmer; 
stewardship -1624. 

Farmery (faumori), sb. 1656. [f. Farm sb. 
-f--ERY.] The buildings, yards, etc., belonging 
to a farm. 

Farmhold (fa*jmhi?uld^. 1449. [£ Farm 
+ Hold A quantity of land held as a 
farm. 

Fairm-hou'se. 1598. [£ Farm sb.^ -h 
House.] The chief dwelling-house attached 
to a farm. 

Farming (fa* 1591. [IFarm 
z^. 2 ] I. The action or system of farming (out) 
or letting out to farm (the revenue, etc.), 2. 
The business of cultivating land, raising stock, 
etc. 1733. 3. attrib. 1764. 

2. When I am told that f. answers to gentlemen , . 

I never believe it A Young. 

fFaTmost, a. 16x8. [f. Far + most.] Ineg. 
superl. of Far -1700. 
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Farm-stead (fa-imisted). 1807. Farm 
s 3 J^ T* Ste ad. ] A farm with the buildings upon 
it, a homestead. So Fa*rm-stea:ding. 

Farm-ya-rd. 1748. The yard or enclosure 
attached to a farm-house or surrounded by 
farm-buildings. Also attrih, 

Famess »;£a*jiies). ME. [See -ness.] The 
state of being far (or, occas., far-reaching) ; 
cancr. distant parts. 

F. of sigh: and fixedness of purpose Bancroft. 
Faro 1735. [f. Pharaoh, after F. 

pkaraofz. It. faraone; according to mod. Diets., 
from a picture of Pharaoh formerly borne on. 
one of the cards.] A gambling game at cards, 
in which the players bet on the order in which 
certain cards will appear when taken singly 
from the top of the pack. 

Comb. f. bank, (a) a gambling-house where f. is 
played ; (b) the money staked by the banker against 
the other players. 

Faroelite (faT^jeloit). 1858. [f.J^ar3£-i~ 
-LITE.] Jfz/z. A variety of Thomsonite oc- 
curring * in spherical concretions, consisting of 
lamellar radiated individuals, pearly in cleavage ’ 
(Dana). 

Fax-ofif it. 1590. [f. Far izifz'. + 

Off adz/., orig. as two words.] Far distant, 
remote. 

The far-off Curfeu Milt. Those far-off days 1877. 
iiFaroticlie (far«J). 1765, [Fr. ; said to be 
f. L. ferocem^ Sullen, shy and repellent in 
manner. 

Farraginous (farFi'd^inss), a. 1615. [f.L. 

farrago, (farragin-). Farrago.] Hotchpotch. 
A f. concurrence of ^1 conditions, tempers, sex, and 
Sir T. Browne. 

Farrago ({diei’ga). 1632, [a. "L,. farrago 
mixed fodder for cattle, hence a medley, f, 
far spelt, com.] A confused group; a medley, 
mixture, hotchpotch. 

This f. of cowardice, cunning, and cant Canning. 

Fa*rrand, farrant, a. Sc. and n. dial, ME. 

E ? an application of farande, north, pr. pple. of 
^ARE v .^2 fi. Of a person : well favoured, 
comely ; of things : Becoming. Only in ME. 
a. Having a specified appearance, disposition, 
or temperament; as, auld-, fighting-, foul-f 
Hence Fa*rrandly, farrantly adv. 

Farreation (faerz'itfi’Jon). 1656. [ad, L. 
farreationem.'] = Confarreation. 

Farrier (faeTior), 1562, [a. OF.y^mVr 
: — L. ferrantLs, f. ferrum, in med.L. horse- 
shoe.] I. One who shoes horses ; a shoeing 
smith ; hence, one who treats the ailments of 
horses. a. An official who has care of the 
horses in a cavalry regiment 1832. 

Hence Fa*rrier v. (rare), to treat (an animal) 
as a f. does; intr. to practise farriery. FaTiiery, 
the art of the f. ; now = veterinary surgery. 
Farrow (fae'r^a)^ s 3 . {pE.fearh OTeut. 
^farhoz boar : — pre-Teut. *^fiorkos=GT. iropKoSy 
L. porous see Pork.] ti. A young pig -ME. 
a. An act of farrowing. [Prop. f. the vb.] 
1601. 3. Hence concr. A litter of pigs ; occas. 

in sing, with numeral (after Shaks.) 1577. 

2. That hath eaten Her nine F, Macb. iv. i. 6$. 
Farrow (fsemn),^. Chiefly ik, 1494. [?C£. 
Flem. verwekoe, a cow that has ceased to bear 
offspring.] Of a cow : That is not with calf. 
Also in To be, go, or run f 

Farrow (fe-rtyu), v. ME. [f. Farrow 

I. trans. Of a sow : To bring forth (young), 
a. intr. To produce a litter ME. 
llFarsang(fa*isseg). 1613. [Pers. ; sccPara- 
SANG.] * A Persian measure of distance — ^the 
Parasang of the ancients — about four miles ’ 
(H. H. Wilson). 

Farse (fais), sh. 1842. [ad. med.L. 

(see Farce r^.^).] Eccl. Antiq. An amplifica- 
tion inserted into a liturgical formula; also, 
each of the hortatory or other passages in the 
vernacular interpolated between the Latin sen- 
tences in chanting the lesson or epistle. So 
Farse v. to amplify by the insertion of certain 
words ; to provide (an epistle) with a f. Also 
transf. 

Far-sigbted (faiissited), a. 1641. [f. Far 
adv. + Sight.] i. fig. Looking far before 
one; forecasting, shrewd. 2. lit. Hyperme- 
tropic 1878, 

1. The fair and far-sighted eye of his natural dis- 
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cernlng 2vIilt. Hence Far-sighted-ly adv.y -ness. 
So Far-sight, ability to see ; also attrib. 

Fart (iajt), sb. Sot in decent use. ME. 
[f. the vb.] A breaking wind. 

Fart (fait), v. Not in decent use. ME. 
Com. Teut. and Indo-Germ. : OE. ^feortan 
: — OTeut. ^firtan. ; — O Aryan *perd-(S)ss. pard, 
prd^ Gr. vipBeiv, etc,).] i, zntr. To break 
wind. 2. trans. To send forth as wind from 
the anus 1632. 

Farther (^.uSoi). [ME. ferper (whence 
fariher) is a mere var. of Further. The 
primary sense of these, * more forward, more 
onward being coincident with that of the com- 
parative of far, the forms further, farther, ulti- 
mately displaced the regular comparative farrer. 
The iorm farther is now preferred as the com- 
parative of far, while is used where the 
notion of far is absent.] 

A. adv. I. More forward; to or at a more 
advanced point : a. in space, a course of pro- 
cedure, etc. ; b. in time 1^8. 2. To a greater 

extent 1513. 3- In addition ME. 4. To or 

at a greater distance; by a greater interval 
ME. 

I. a. To walk f, 1460. b. To argue Mar. Edge- 
worth. 2. To know f. Temp.-L ii. 33. ^ Nay f., 

[etc.} De Foe. 4. Phr. To •wish any one/. 

IB.adj. ti. = Further <2.1.-1534. 2. More 

extended, additional, more 1520. 3. More dis- 
tant 1568. 

a. Down he sat without f. bidding Dickens. 3. 
The f. syde of London Grafton 

Farther (fautJsi), v. Now rare. [:— ME. 
ferpren\ see FURTHER 2^.] = Further 2^. 

tFa*rtherance. rare. 1785. [See-ANCE.] 
= Furtherance. 

fFaitherer. 1494. [See -er L] = Fur- 
therer -1655. 

tFa*rtherniore. ME. [See -more.] A. 
adv. = Furthermore -1535. B. adj. More 
remote 1610. 

Farthermost (fa a. 1618. [var. 
of Furthermost.] Farthest, most remote or 
distant. 

Farthest (fa u?Jest). ME. [var. of Furthest; 
used as super!, of F.ar; see Farther.] 

A. adj. I. Most distant or remote. Also with 
off. 2. Longest 1633. 3. dbsol. of space, future 
time, or degree 1596. 

3- At the by flue of the clocke Merck, V, ii. ii. 122. 

B. adv. To or at the greatest distance. Also 
with off, 1598, 

Farthing (fautfig), sb. [OE. fhriSing, 
fbordung, f. feoidSa FOURTH,] 1. The fourth 
part of a penny; the coin of this value. InN.T. 
used for the two Roman coins czs and quadrans. 
2. transf. and fig. A very little, a bit ME. ts. 
The fourth a. of an acre; b. of a hide -1630. 

2. In hire cuppe was no ferthing sene Of grees 
Chaucer. Como. f,-land, * commonly thirtie acres ’ 
(Carew) ; * the fourth part of an Acre * (Worlidge). 
Farthingale (fauJiigjgJd). 1552. [ad. OF. 
verdugale, vertugalle, corruption of Sp. verdu- 
gado a farthingale, f. verdugo rod, stick.] A 
frame-work of hoops, usually of whalebone, 
formerly used for extending the skirts of 
women's dresses ; a hooped petticoat. 

The Women wear great Vardingales, standing.. far 
out at each side Ray. 

tFa*rthingdeal. ME. [repr. OE.fiorSan 
ddel, accus. of fforda dxl fonrth part. i. 
gen. A fourth part, ME. only. 2. spec. The 
fourth part of an acre; a rood -1607. b. A 
quarter of a yard of land 1640. var. Far(r)- ; 
undell. ! 

II Fasces (fae'szz), 1598. [L., pi. of 

fascis bundle.] 1. A bundle of rods bound up 
with an axe in the middle, its blade projecting. 
2. transf. and fig. The ensigns of authority or 
power ; hence, authority 1619. 

The sen*" proctor.. laid down the f. of his authority 
Wood. 

Fascet (fae*set). 1662. [?] A tool used to 
introduce glass bottles into the annealing oven. 
Fascia (fseMla). PI, -iae; in Arch. -os. 
1563. [a. L.J in Lat. sense : A band, 
fillet -1006. 2. Arch, Any long flat surface of 

wood, stone, or marble, esp, in the Ionic and 
Corinthian orders, each of the three surfaces 
which make up the architrave, (Cf. Facia.) 
1563. 3* Anat. A thin sheath of fibrous tissue 


investing a muscle or some special tissue or 
organ; an aponeurosis 1788. 4. Anything re- 

sembling a band or stripe : a, Astron. The belt 
of a planet 1704 ; b. Conckol, A row of per- 
forations 1877; c. Bot., Zool., etc. A band of 
colour 1752; d- Her. = Fesse. 1880. 

Fasci;^ (fse'Jial}, aj rare. 1832. [f. 
Fasces.] Of or pertaining to the (Roman) 
fasces. 

Fascial (fss'Jial), [ad. X,. fascialis , see 
Fascia and al.] Anat. Of or pertaining to 
the fasciae; aponeurotic. 

Fasciate (fas'Jijet), a. [ad. late h.fasciaitis, 
fasciareA Bot. = Fasciated. 

Fasdate v. 1658. [f. late L. 

fasciat- ppl. stem; see prec.] To bind with or 
as with a iascia. 

Fasdated (fe'Ji lilted),///, a. 1715. [f. 
prec.j I, Bot., etc. Compressed or massed 
together i8ir. ’fa. Of a roof: Coved on two 
opposite sides only 1715. 3. Marked with 

bands or stripes 1752. 

Fasdation (fsesii^i'Jon). 1650. [a. F. ; see 
Fascia and -ation .1 1. The binding up of a 
limb, etc., with bandages; fa bandage -1658. 

2. The process of becoming fasciated ; also, 
fasciated condition (see P^asciated i) 1677, 
Fasdcle (fss'sik’l). 1622. [pLd.'L.fascicuhis, 
dim. of fascis \ see Fasces.] i. A bunch, 
bundle. Now only in scientific use. b. Bot, 
A number of leaves, flowers, roots, etc. grow- 
ing or occurring in a bunch, bundle, or tuft 
1794. c. Anat. A bundle of fibres, chiefly ap- 
plied to nerve structures 1738. 2. A part, 

number, instalment (of a printed work) 1647. 

Hence Fa*scicled ppl, a. {Bot.), growing 
in a f. 

Fascicular (fasi*kiz21ai),c. 1656. [fiFASci' 

CULUS + -AR.] fi. Belonging to a bundle. 

(Diets.) 2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
a Fascicle, as, f, tissue, fibres 1805, Hence 
Fasci’cularly adv. 

Fasdculate (fasi'kiz^/t), a. 1794. [f. as 
prec. 4 * -ATE 2.] Arranged in a Fascicle ; 
fascicle-like. ^So Fasci'culated^^d/. a, 
Fasdculation (fasi i'Jsn). [See 
-ATION.] The state ot being fasciculate; that 
which is fasciculated. 

Fasdcule (fse*siki«l). 1609. [a. F., ad. L. 
fasciculus.") ti. A handful. Evelyn. 2. 
= Fascicle 2. 1880. 3. — Fascicle i c. 

Fasciculite (fasi*kiul3it). 1823. [f. prec. 

+ -ITE.J Min. Tufted fibrous hornblende. 
jlFasciciilus (fasi'kizSflz^s). PI. -li- 1713. 
[L., dim. of fascis', see Fasces.] i. *= Fas- 
cicle I ; chiefly in scientificuse. 2. =Fascicle 

2. 1844. 

Fascinate (fse'sin^it), v. 1598. [f. L. 
fascinat-, fascinare, f. fascinum spell, witch- 
craft.] ti. trans. To affect by witchcraft ; to 
enchant, lay under a spell -1657. 2. To cast a 
spell over by a look (said esp. of serpents) ; to 
render unable to move or resist 1641. 

To attract and hold the attention of by an irre- 
sistible influence 1651. 

1. To f, and cure stinking breaths 1657. a. The 
seipent fascinates its prey, apparently by the power 
of Its eyes 1845. 3. A wit that would f. sa^es Moore. 
The eye of the Ancient Mariner fascinated the 
wedding guest Burton. Hence Fa'seinatmg ppl. 
a. irresistibly attractive, charming. F a'scinaoiigly 
adv. Fa*scinative tending to f. Fa'seinator. 

Fascination (fsesin^i-Jon). 1605. [ad. L. 
fascinationem\ see prec.] i. The casting of a 
spell ; sorcery, enchantment ; an instance of 
this. Ohs. exc. Hist, tb. The state of being 
under A spell --1767. 2. The action or faculty 

of fascinating, as serpents are said to do 1796. 

3. Fascinating quality, irresistibly attractive in- 
fluence; an instance or mode of this 1697. 

2. The f. of the serpent on the bird held her mute 
and frozen Lytton. 3. That perilous £ which haunts 
the brow of precipices Hawthorne, 

Fascine (fassrn), sh. 1688. [a. F., ad, L. 
fascina, f. fascis a bundle.] i. Mil. A long 
cylindrical faggot of brushwood or the like, 
firmly bound together, used in filling up ditches, 
constructing batteries, etc. Usu. in pi. 2. 
transf. in non-military uses 1712. 

2. A large Dike or Peer made of Fachines and 
Earth 1723. Comb, f.-dwelling, a lacustrine hahi- 
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taiion supported on fascines. Hence F asci’ne r. to 
fill up wicn fascines. 

Fascist Tse'Jist). 1931. [ad. It, fascist f. 
fascio group.] One of a body of Italian nation- 
al’sts organized in 1919 under Benito Musso- 
lini to oppose Bolshevism. Hence Fa'scism, 
their principles and organization. 

Fa^(fseJ), sb. Sc, and n. dial, 2794. [f. 
the vb.l Trouble, vexation; bother. So 
Fa'shery (in same senses), 

Fasll ) , V. Chiefly Sc, and n. dial. i533- 
[a, OF. fascker (F. fdcker),\ i. irans. To 
trouble, vex, bother, weary. a. intr. for refi. 
To weary ; to bother oneself ; to take trouble 

2535* 

I, Never f. yonrsel* wi’ me.. but look to yoursel 
Scott, 

FasMon (fse jbn), sb, ME. [a. O'F.fagon, 
fazon (mod.F. fapn) : — L. factzo7um.\ see 
Faction ti. The action or process of 

making --1762. a. Make, build, shape; hence, 
appearance [archl) ME. tb. Form as opp. to 
matter -1614. 3. A particular make, shape, 

cut, etc. ME. 4. Kind, sort. Now rare, 2562. 
5. Manner, mode, way \rar&mpll) ME. 6. 
Mode of action, behaviour, demeanour, air 
fnow rare) ME. ; pi, actions, gestures, ways 
(now rare) 1569, ty. Outward action ; pre- 
tence -1816. 8. A current usage 1489; •^npl. 

often = ‘ manners and customs ways -1721* 
9. Conventional usage in dress, mode of life, 
etc., esp, as observed in the upper circles of 
society; conformity to this- Oivsco. personified, 
1602. b. Fashionable people 1807, 

I. They judge the f. to be worth about 5s, per oz. 
more Pepys. a. The f. of his countenance was 
altered Lube ix, 39. _ 3. I do not like the £, of your 
garments Lear in, vi. 84. 4. Phr, In /I to z of a sort 
to {Merck, V, i. ii, 23). After quite another f. De 
Foe. Phr, After^ in, a or some ft not too welL 6. 
With such a grace, with such a f. Thackeray. 8. 
The mind still turns where shifting f. draws Goldsm. 
Dressed in country f. 1859. 9, The glasse of F., and 
the mould of Forme Haml, nr. i. 161, 

Phrases. The f, a. The mode of dress, etiquette, 
st^le of speech, etc,, adopted in society for the time 
hein^. b. The person or thing that is fashionable to 
adnure or discuss. /«, out 0/ {ike) /, : in, out of, 
vogue ; according or contrary to the customary rule. 
{Man, woman) fa. Of high quality, breeding, 
or repute, b. That moves in good society, and 
conforms to its rules. 

Comb , : f. paper, a journal of the fashions or of 
fashionable life ; f.-piece {HauL), one of the * two 
Timbers which describe the breadth of the Ship at the 
Stem ’(Harris); f.-plate, ‘a pictorial design showing 
the prevailing style or new style of dress ’ ( W.). 

Hence Fa'shionless a, without f. or shape. 
Fashion (fasjbn), v, ME. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. 
F. fafonner,] x, trans. To give fashion or shape 
to; to form, mould, shape. Also with mi, a. 
a. To frame, make {rare) 1549. tb. To contrive, 
manage 1604. T$, To change the fashion of; 

to transform -1753; fto counterfeit, pervert 
Shaks. 4. To accommodate, adapt to. Also 
ref. and intr. for rejl. Now rare, 1526. 

X, Did not one f. vs m the worabe yob xxxi. 15. A 
smith to f. his steel into picks and awls Rogers. 
a, b. His going thence, which I will f. to fall out 
hetweene tvjclue and one Oth. iv. ii. 242. ^ F. thy- 
self to Paul IS9X Muck Ado i. iii, 31. 4. Doctrines 
fashioned to the varying hour Goldsm. 

Fashionable (fe'Jonab’l). 1606. [f. 

Fashion v, and sb, +-able.] 

A. adj, fi. Capable of being fashioned, 
shaped, or moulded -1656. ta. Pertaining to 
the outward form ; merely formal -1616. fa. j 
Of a good fashion or appearance; stylish -1720, ! 
4. a. Of persons : Observant of or conforming 
to the fashion 1606. b. Of things ; Conform- ' 
able to fashion; in accordance with prevailing 
usage; current (now in depreciatory sense) i 
1608. 5. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of I 
the world of fashion; patronized by people of 1 
fashion 1712. 

4. Like a f, Hoste, That slightly shakes his parting 
Guest by th’ hand Tr, 4 Cr. in. ffi. 163. b. His . . attire 
more f. Fulleiu 5, In f. or political saloons Emerson. 

B. sb, A Kishionable person. Usu, in pi, 
1800. 

Our fair fashionables 1800, 

Hence Fa'shionableness, t quality. Fa’sbion- 
ably adv, in a £. manner. 

tFa*shional, a, 1617. [f. Fashion sb, + 
-AL.] ~ Fashionable a. 2, 3. -1629. 
Fashioned (fse-Jond), ppl, a. 1577. [f. 
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Fashion sb.] Having a fashion of a specified 
kind, as oldf., etc. 

Fashioner (fse-Jsnor). 1548. [f. Fashion 
z\] One that fashions ; a tailor, costumier, 

modiste (now arch.). 

A f. of doublets Scott. 

Fashionist (fas'Jonist). 1616. [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] I. A follower of the fashions. 2, One 
who sets the fashions. Milman. 

Fa*shion-monger. 155^. [f. Fashion -f 
Monger. j One who studies and follows the 
fashions. ^ Hence tFasbion-monging///. a. 

Fashions (fse*j9s), a. Sc. and n, dial. 1536, 
”ad. OF. fascheux (F. fdcheux), f. fascher (F. 
fdcher) to Fash.] Causing anxiety or trouble; 
tiresome, vexatious. 

Fassaite (fse-s^,3it). 1814. [f. (in the 
Tyrol) + -ITE.] Min, fa. Foliated zeolite, 
b. A variety of pyroxene, containing a little 
alumina. 

Fast (fast), sb.^ [Early ME. fzste, prob. a 
ON. fzsia, f. OTeut. fasti jan to FAST. Cf. 
F.ASTEN sb,] 1, An act of fasting; a. as a 
religious observance, or as an expression of 
grief ; b. in general ME ; ^c. Abstinence from 
food; also person fied -17^^, 2. A day or sea- 
son appointed for fasting ME. 

^ I. b. To break {one* s)f‘.t see Break c. Surfet 

is the father of much f. Meas. for M. i. iL 130. 2. 

The people of Nineueh.. proclaimed a f. Jottak iii. 5. 

Comb , : f.-day, a day to be observed as a L ; 
-mass, Shrovetide. 

Fast (fast), sb,^ [ME. fest, a. O^.festr, f. 
fesia to fasten, i, fastr Fast t?.] Naui, A 
rope, etc. by which a ship or boat is fastened to 
a wharf. 

Fast (fast), 5^.3 1836. [The adj. used 
absoL] That which is fast or fixed ; esp, shore 
or land ice. 

[a.d,Y,fasteya.di,'L,fasius,] Arro- 
gance, pompousness. H. Walpole. 

Fast (fast), a, [Com. Tent; OE^fsest', 
prob. repr. OTeut. ^fastu-y cogn. w. Goth. 
fastan to keep, observe, guard.] 

I. Firm, i. Firmly fixed; not easily moved or 
shaken; setried, stable. Obs, or arch,, exc. as 
in sense 4, b. Not easily turned aside, con- 
stant, steadfast. Now only in f, foe (arch.), f, 
friend, OE. c. Of sleep : Deep, sound, un- 
broken. Obs, exc, dial, 1592. d. Of a colour : 
Permanent 1658. 2. Firmly or closely knit 

together, compact, dense, solid. Obs, exc. dial, 
OE, ts. Strong ; secure against attack or 
access. Cf. Fastness. -1633. 4. Firmly 

attached to something else; that cannot easily 
escape or be extricated; fixed to the spot, lit, 
and fig, ME, b. Of a knot, band, etc. : Not 
easily loosed. Also fig. 1553. 5. Of a door, 

etc. : Close shut, bolted, or locked ME 6. 
Tenacious. Obs, exc. in f, hold of. *-1724. 

X. b, England must be the fi firiend, or the deter- 
mined enemy, of France Burke. c. All this while 
in a most f. sleepe Mach, v. i. 9. Phr. F. agrouTtd, 
ashore, asleep t fixed on the ground, the shore, in 
sleep. a. In dose array and f. Scott. 4. F. in 
preson 1535. F. with the gout Scott. Phr. To 
make ft to connect or fix firmly; also ahsol, (Naut.). 
6. Roses Damask & Red are f. Flowers of their 
Smels Bacon, 

n. Rapid. [App. a sense developed first in 
the adv.J i. Of action, motion, etc. ; Quick, 
swift. Hence of an agent ; Moving, or causing 
I to move, rapidly. ME, b. Coming in quici 
succession. Shelley, c. Of a watch, etc. : 
Ahead of the true time 1840 ; also of scales : in- 
dicating more than the actual weight 1908. a. 
Adapted to, or productive of, quick movement ; 
spec, in Cricket, Football, and Billiards 1857. 
3, Living too fast ; dissipated ; dissolute. Often 
applied to women in milder sense ; Disregard- 
ful of restraint. Also transf, 1745. 

X, Idle Weeds are f. m growth Rich, III, nr. i. 103. 
A good f. bowler 1886. a. A f. line of railway (mod.). 
The ground [at a football match] was very t. (mod.). 
3. All thef. men were anxious to make their acqusdnt- 
ance X841. Lucknow is a f. place L. Oliphant. 

Comb . : f.*plilley«also in f. and loose a con- 
trivance for disengaging and re-engaging machinery, 
consisting of two pulleys, one fix^ on an axle, the 
other, having a bush, loose, so that the band convey- 
ing the motion may be shifted from one pulley to the 
other at pleasure; f.-shotf in Mining, a shot that 
has discharged without disturbing the coal. 

Fast (fast), arfp. [OE-^fe:- OTeut *fastS, 


f. fasiu- Fast <z.J i. In a fast manner, so as 
not to be moved or shaken ; lit. and fig . ; firmly, 
fixedly. 2. With firm grasp, attachment, 
or adhesion; tightly, securely, ht. and fig. OE. 
3. In a dose-fitting manner ; so as to leave no 
opening ME, 4. Of proximity: Close, hard ; 
very near. Now only in f. beside, fi by (arch, 
or poet.). ME. fs. Closely, at once -1782. 
6. Quickly, rapidly, swiftly ME. ; in quick 
succession 1591. 

I. Stand f. in the faith i Cor. xvi. 13. Phr. To 
sleep fast, i.e. soundly, a. F. binde, f. finde Merck. 
F, 11. V. 53. Phr. To stick fi. : often fig. to be non- 
plussed, 3. Substantial dores, Cross-barrd and bolted 
f. Milt, P. Z-. iv, 190. 4. F. by Hell Gate Milt. 

P. L. n. 725. 6, His health was breaking f. Tre- 

velyan. My thoughts come f. Shelley, Phr. To 
live ; a- to expend quickly one’s vital energy ; b. 
to live a dissipated life. 

tFast, 2^.1 [OE. f asst an (rare) OTeut. 
fasijan, f. "^fiasiu^ Fast a.] i. To make fast 
to something; to bind together. Also refi, and 
intr., for refi, —1665. 2. To £lx in something 

else; to fix firmly -1664. 3. To confirm (a 

covenant) ; to pledge (faith, etc.) -1470. 

Fast (fast), vfi [Com. Tent. : OE.fiasstan 
to make fast, observe, be strict — OTeut. 
^fasiijan,] x. intr. To abstain from food, or 
to *eat meagre either as a religious observance 
or as an expression of grief. 2, gen. To go 
without food (or drink). Const, from. Also 
transf, OE, ^3. trans. To pass (time) fasting 
-1681. 

I. We f. by way o^enitence J. H. Newman, fig. 
To f. from sinne Sir T. Herbert, as. Fasting he went 
to sleep, and fasting wak’d Milt. P. R. 11. 284. Php 
Tof. against, upon (a person) {Irish Anitq.) : to sit 
without food or drink at the door of a debtor, or any 
person who refused to satisfy a lawful demand 

Fast and (for) loose. 1557. a. An old 
cheating game played with a stick and a belt or 
string 1578. b. fig. Slippery or inconstant, as 
in To play (at) fast and loose 1557. c. Shifti- 
ness 1648. 

Fa'Sten, sb. Obs, exc. in Comb. [OE. 
fxsten str, neut. ; — OTeut. type ^fastunjo~m,i, 
fast-ijan to Fast.] = Fast sb,'^ i, 2. 

Fasten (fa *s’n),z>. {OE.fassiniani — OTeut. 
^fastindjan, f. ^fiastu- FAST a.] To make Fast. 
ti. trans. To make firm or stable; to confirm 
-1643. make firm or solid ; to 

strengthen -1557; intr. to set -1750. +3. To 

make fast (in fetters). Also intr, -1632. 4. 

trans. To make fast to something else; to 
attach by a tie or bond. Also absol, or intr, 
ME. 5. To make fast, secure. Also ^intr. 
ME. t6. To close (the hands, teeth) with a 
grip -1607. ty. To deliver effectively (a blow) 
-1697. 8.7?^. in senses 4, 5 : To fix (something) 
upon a person ME. 9. intr. To f. on, upon : 
ta. To obtain a firm hold upon; b, to seize on, 
lay hold of. ME. 

3. intr. Buildings.. are taken with the Frost .. be- 
fore ever they have fasten’d Leoni. 4. My wife and 

I, Fastned our selues at eyther end the mast Shaks. 

‘ 5. Breeches fasten’d with Buttons 1696. To f. the 

door Fielding. Sit at the helm— f. this sheet Shel- 
ley. 7. Wee could never come once to f. a blow on 
him 1632. 8. If I can f.but one Cup vpon him Oth. 

II. iii. so. The eyes of all . . were fastened on him 
Luke iv. 20. Phr. Tofa quarrel upon. 

Fastener (fa's’naj). 1628, [f. prec.] i. 

One who or that which fastens 1755. +2. 

slang, A warrant for arrest -1785. 

Fastening* (fa*s’nig), vbl, sb. ME. [f. as 
prec.] 1. The action of Fasten v. tn. The 
condition of being fastened. Only in ME. 3. 
concr. That which fastens or makes secure ME. 

3. Sash Fastenings 1769. The fastenings of a cuirass 
1^0. 

Fastens. 1616. Short for next. 
Fastens-een» -eve, even. Sc, and n. dial. 
ME. [f. OE.fixsienes, genitive of fxsten Fasten 
sb, + Even, Eve.] The eve of or day before the 
fast (of Lent) ; Shrove-Tuesday. 

Faster (fa'stai). ME. [f. Fast v.] One 
who fasts or abstains from food, 

II Fasti (fae'stoi). 1611. [L., pi. of fastus 
(dies) a lawful day, a day on which the courts 
sat.] a. Rom, Antiq, A calendar or calendars, 
indicating the lawful days for legal business, 
and also the festivals, games, anniversaries, 

I etc., connected with each day of the year. b. 

I transf. A chronological register of events. 
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Fastidio*sity- [f. 'L. fasiidwsus + -ity*] 
Fastidiousness. Swift. 

Fastidious (feti*di9s), a. ME. [ad. L. 
fastidiosus, Lfasiidium\ see -ous.l fi. That 
creates disgust -1734. That Feels disgust 

-1678; full of pride; disdainful -1796. 3. 

Easily disgusted, squeamish; over-nice 1612. 

I, Folly is . . f. to society Barrow, z. Proud youth ! 
f. of the lower world Young. 3. A f. age., and one 
of false refinement Trench. Hence Fasti*dious-ly 
adv.^ -ness. 

Fastiditim (f^sti*di:5m). rare* 1734. [a. 
y Disgust; ennui. 

Fastigiate (fsestrd^i/t), a. 1662. [f. L, 

fasiigium summit of a gable, top, vertex + 
-ATE 2.] I. Sloping up to a point like a cone 
or pyramid; in Bot. having flowers or branches 
whose extremities form a cone-like outline, a. 
fa. Boi* Formerly (after 'B, fasti gii) : Having 
a horizontal surface at the top, as in an umbel 
or corymb -1794- b. Hence, of a zoophyte ; 

= CORYMBED 1846. 

Fastigiate (fsesti'd^ii^it), tj* 1647. [f, as 
prec. + -ATE ®.] trans. To make pointed at the 
top like a gable ; inir. to taper to a point. 
Hence Fasti’giated ppU a, * roofed, narrowed 
up to the top ' (J.). 

tFasti'gious, a. 1670. [f. next + -ous.] 

With gables; jig, pretentious -1697. 
IjFastigimix (fsestrdgiom). 1677. [L.] i. 
Apex, summit ; in Arch, the ridge of a house, 
a. The gable end (of a roof) ; a pediment 1849. , 
3. The acme of intensity (of a disease) 1876. j 
Fasting (fa*s^), vhl, sb, ME. [f. Fast 
r/.2] 1. The action of Fast •fa. A season 
of abstinence from food -1656. 3. attrib,^ as 

in £-spittle, the saliva that is in the mouth 
before one's fast is broken 1460. Hence Fa*st- 
ng-day = Fast-day. 

Fastisti (fa’stij), a 1854. [See -ish.] 
Somewhat fast. 

Fa*stland. 1883. [f. Fast a. + Land; after 
Ger. fesiland,'] The mainland, as dist. from 
the islands ; the continent. 

Fastly (fa'stli), adv. arch. OE. [f. Fast 
a, + -ly 2. Now repl. by Fast adv,'\ ti. 
= Fast adv, -1817. a. Rapidly ; hence, readily. 
Now rare, ME, 

Fastness (fa’stnes). OE. [f. as prec.] i. 
The quality or state of being Fast, in various 
senses. t». Of style : Conciseness, pithiness. 
Ascham. *j"3. That which fastens or keeps 
fast “I676. 4. A place not easily forced ; a 

stronghold OE, 

4._ They would rather tempt us to attempt them in 
their £. Cromwell. 

Fastuous (fse'sti^ias), a. Now rare, 1638. 
\^^,'L,.fastuosus, f. arrogance; see -OUS.] 

Haughty, arrogant, pretentious, ostentatious. 
Hence tFastuo'sity, f. quality. Fa’stuousdy 
adv.f -ness. 

tFat (fset), sb,'^ \ 0 'E.f 3 et str. neut ; — OTeut. 
*fatom, f. Teut. root *Jat- to hold, contain.] i. 
A vessel ; esp, a large vessel for liquids “I755* 

3. A cask or barrel to contain dry things -1812. 

4. A measure of capacity -1706. j 

I. In thy Fattes our Cares be drown’d Shaks. 

Fat (fset), a, and sb.^ [OE.y^// : — OTeut. 

*faitido-, pa, pple. of^faitjan to fatten, f. *-faito- 
adj. fat.] 

A. adj, I. I, Of an animal used for food : 
Fatted, ready to Idll. 2. In well-fed condition, 
plump; well supplied with fat; in bad sense, 
corpulent, obese. Also fig, OE. 3. transf 
Of things : Thick, full-bodied ; spec, of printing 
types ME, 

I. A feste of fatte bestes Wyclif Isa, xxv. 6 . a. A 
f- baby 1864. So f. a man one rarely sees 1856. 
3. B. Letter is a letter with a broad stem 1841- 
n. I. Containing much fat; greasy, oily, 
unctuous OE. Of wood, etc. : Resinous (C/,S.) 
1831. Ofcoal: Bituminous 1883. 2. Of mould, 
clay, etc.; Containing much plastic matter; 
sticky. Of limestone : Pure. 1502. 3. Of 

fluids ; Charged with solid or extraneous par- 
ticles ME. 

*. Cloid with F. Meate Shaks. F. Amber Dryden. 
a. A f. Earth full of Allom Moxon. 3. F, standing 
water 1587. A f. mist 1659. F. ale Scon. 

HI. I, Yielding rich returns ME. 2. Well 
supplied with what is needful or desirable 1563. 
X. The broad f. fields of Kent 1851, A f. Lawsuit 
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1S54. F. Jobs, livings Inwd,^ a, In a f. pasture 
Ezek, xxxiv. 14. A f. Cit 1764. Phr. F, vjork 
(Typog.), work especially paying to the compositor 
who works by the piece. F.pagei one having many 
blanks. A /.lot (colloq.) : a great deal (often iron.). 

IV. Like a fat ammai; slow-witted, inert, 
self-complacent 1588. 

Make the heart of this people f, Isa. vi. 10, 

Co?nh,\ f.-bird, (a) the Pectoral Sandpiper {U.S.); 
b) the Guacharo; -trained (sense I. 2 or lY); 
-headed a., having a f. head ; cull, stupid ; -lute, 
a mixture of pipeclay and linseed oil for filling joints. 

Hence Fa*tly adv, fgreasily; largely; clumsily. 
Fa'ttish a, somewhat f.; *tsomewhat greasy. 

B. sb.^ I. The adj. used absol. The fat part 
of anything ME. b. transf. The richest part of 
anything. Hence, Plenty, superabundance. 
Obs, exc, in The f of the land. 1570. 2. a. 

The oily concrete substance of which the fat 
parts of animal bodies are chiefly composed. 
Often specialized as beef-, mutton-, etc. /. b. 
Chem, Any of a class of organic compounds of 
which animal fat is the type. 1539. 3. Corpu- 

lence, obesity 1726. 4. In various trades, etc., 
applied to especially paying kinds of work 
1700. 

4. Fai among printer means void spaces Grose. 
A piece of ‘ fat * (that is, a good piece of exclusive 
news) 1890. Phr. (^//) ihef, is in ike fire\ in early 
use, the design has irremediably failed ; now used 
when something has been said or done which is sure 
to provoke an explosion of anger. 

Fat (fset), V, \OE., fkftian, {, fkit Fat a."] 
fi. trans. As tr. Heb. dishshen : To anoint (the 
head); to load (an. altar) with fat -1698. 2. 

intr. To become fat. Also fig, ME. 3. trans. 
To make fat, fatten; to fertilize (the soil) ME. 

a. The hogs which have been fatting 1704. 3. 

Numbers of black cattle are fatted here Gray. This 
. .fatted the sheep 1829. Which with the ashes left 
after the burning fatteth the ground Gage, 

Fatal (ftf^i-tal), a. ME. [ad. L. fatalis, f. 
fatum Fate. Cf. F. fatal,'] *|*i. Allotted or 
decreed by fate; destined, fated --1713. t2. 

Doomed to -1668. 3. Of the nature of fate; 

inevitable, necessary 1605. 4- Concerned or 

dealing with destiny ME.; fprophetic -1635; 
tominous -1658. 5. Fateful ME. 6, Deadly, 
destructive, ruinous. Const, to, 1514. 7. 

Hence, in a weakened sense : Disastrous, 
gravely mischievous 1681. 

3. Nature is a blind and fi Agent 1663. 4- TTie 

Parcas (or fatall Goddesses) are three 1624. The fi 
thread of life 1704. 5, The fi spot Scott. 6. A f. 

instrument Goldsm.j stroke Cowper, disease 1803, 
error H, Spencer, acadent {mod,), 7, Wars had also a 
f. influence on population 1794. Hence TsctoXLyadv. 

Fatalism 1678. [f. -ism. 

Cf, F. fatalisme,] i. The doctrine that all 
things are determined or arbitrarily decreed 
I by fate. (In early use not distinguished from 
‘ necessitarianism '.) 2. Submission to the 

decree of fate 1734. 

Fatalist (fifi'talist). 1650. [f. as prec. + 

-1ST. Cf. F, fataliste,] 1. One who holds the 
doctrine of fatalism, 2. One whose conduct is 
regulated by fatalism 1734. 3. attrib, ox adj,— 
next 1843. 

Fatalistic (f^itali*stik), a. 1832. [f. prec. 
-f-ic.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
fatalism, 

Fatality 1490. [ad. F.fataliiS^ 

ad. late L. fatalitatem, f. fatalis\ see -ITY,] 1 . 
The condition of being predetermined by or 
subject to fate or destiny; the agency of fate or 
necessity ; also fig, 1631. b. That which a per- 
son or thing is fated to 1589. 2. Predestined 

liability to disaster 1654. 3. Fatalness ; a fatal 
influence 1490. 4, A c^amity 1648 ; a disaster 
resulting in death 1840. 

I. The blind impulses of F. and Fortune Bentley. 
2. The f. attending an accursed house Symonds. 3. 
The insidious f. of hot countries Kane, 4. Fatalities 
to which the human race is liable 1815. 

Fatalness (£?i*talnes). 1651. [fi as prec. + 
-NESS. ] I. ‘ Invincible necessity* (J. and mod. 
Diets.). 2. Disastrous nature; deadly quality. 

II Fata Morgana (fa*ta m^Jiga-na). 1818. 
\lt, faias. fairy; sister of thelegendary 

Arthur, app. located in Calabria by Norman 
settlers.] A mirage most frequently 

seen in the Strait of Messina, attributed for- 
merly to fairy agency. Also fg. 

attrib. Cloud mountains, and fatamorgana cities 
Carlyle. 


Fate sb. ME. [ad. 'L. fatum lit ^ that 
which has been spoken pa, pple. neut. of 
lari. The L. sense w as, primarily, a sentence 
of the gods (— Gr. eisfiparov}; subseq., 'lot' 
or ‘portion' (= Gr. fiotpa), and hence as in 
sense i. See also Fay.] i. The principle, 
power, or agency by which events are unalter- 
ably predetermined from eternity. Often per- 
sonified. 2. Mythol, a. The goddess of Fate : 
m Homer Mofpa. b. pi. In Gr. and Rom. 
mythol., the three goddesses, Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos, supposed to determine the course 
of human life (Gr. ^loipai, 1^. Parex, Fata) 
1590. 3. That w'hich is fated to happen; in pi. 
Predestined events 1667. b. An oracle. Mrs, 
Browning. 4. What will become of, or has 
become of (a person or thing) ; ultimate condi- 
tion, destiny 1768. b. Death, destruction, min 
AIE, c. An instrument of death ordestmetion 
(poet.) 1700. 

X. F. was something that even the gods often en- 
deavoured, .to resist Priestley. 2. We three ^ Sat 
muffled like the Fates Tennyson. 3. What I will is 
F. So spake th.* Almightie Milt. He deserves ? 
better fi 1668, 4 Anxiety for the fi of the Edystone 

Smeaton. The fi of a minister who.. had thwarted 
the popular will Froude. Phr. To decide, fix, seal 
one's/, c. Hissing fly the feather’d fates Pope. 
Fated (fi? I*ted), ppl. a, i6or. [fi prec, sb.] 
I. Appointed by fate 1715. 2. Doomed to 

destmetion 1817. 3. Fateful. Shaks. 4. 

Guided or driven on by fate 1801. Us. Of 
armour : Made proof by spells. Dr yden. 

a. Cavalry . . were fast approaching the f. city 
; Macaulay. 

Fateful (0i*tful), a. 1715. [fi as prec. -i- 
-FUL.] I. Prophetic of destiny. 2. Fraught 
with destiny; decisive 1800. 3. Controlled as 

if by fate 1876. 4. = Fatal 6. 1764. 5, Of 

eventful history 1886. 

X, That fi Hebrew Prophecy Carlyle. a. Each 
minute seemed f. to her 1861. 4. The soldier's f. 

steel 1S08. Hence Fa'teful-ly adv,, -ness. 
Fat-faced, a. 1632. [fi Fat a. -r Face.] . 
Having a fat face ; spec, in Printing, as fat- 
faced Egyptian, 

Fat-head. 1842. [f. Fat + Head.] l 
A stupid dolt. 2. a. A labroid fish, Semicos- 
sypkus or Pimelometoponpulcher, b. The Black- 
headed Minnow, Pimephales promelas. 
Fat-hen (^fae*tihe.*n). 1795. A name for 
certain plants of the (^osefoot tribe, Chenopo- 
dium Bonus-Henricus and AtripUx patula. 
Father (fa’Sai), sb, [Com. Teut. and 
Aryan : OE. fxder ; — OTeut. fader, ? fader 
; —0 Aryan pHPr, whence Skr. piir, Gr. varrip, 
F,. pater, etc.] i. One who has begotten a 
child, a male parent, the nearest male ancestor. 
Also fig. and transf 2. A male ancestor 
more remote than a parent, esp. the founder of 
a race or family, a progenitor. In pL ancestors. 
Also loosely for ‘ a man of old *, ‘ a patriarch *. 
OE. 3. One who institutes, originates, c a l l s 
into being; a designer, framer, originator. 
Also, the first or a distinguished example of (an 
immaterial thing). ME. 4. One who performs 
the offices of a father by protecting care, etc. ; 
one to whom filial reverence and obedience are 
due OE. 5, a. Applied to God, expressing 
His relation to J esus, to mankind in general, or 
to Christians (as His children by regeneration 
or adoption) (DE. b. Theol. TheF , : the First 
Person of the Trinity OE. 6. Eccles, a. A con- 

fessor or spiritual director ME. b. A priest; a 
superior of a monastic house 1571. c. Applied 

to bishops 1508. d. The Holy F . : the Pope ME. 
e. Prefixed to the name of a priest, Alsoabbrev. 
(chiefly in R,C. use) F., Fr. 1529. 7. A re- 

spectful title given to an old man ; also in per- 
sonifications, as F, Christmas, F. Thames, F, 
Time (cf. Time sb. III. 2) 1559. 8. The oldest 
member of a society, etc. 1705; the leading in- 
dividual of a number 1600. g. pi. The leading 
men or elders of a city or an assembly 1590. 

1. His Fathers own Son 167a fig. Thy wish was 
F. (Harry) to that thought 2 Hen. IV, r. i. 8. The 
child is f. of the man Woapsw. a. One man alone, 
the fi of us all, Drew not his life from woman Cowper. 
Phr. To he gathered to or sleep with one's fathers. 
3. Abraham the fi of fayth Eden. The F. of Lies 
himself (cf. John viii, 44) 1826. Plato as the f. of 
Idealism Jowett. Phr, F. 0/ Lights, etc.: God. 
The Fathers {0/ ike Church ) : the early Christian 
writers. The Fathers (XI.S.); the firameis of the 
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c 4. A. F. of tiie Common.’weale i HtfU 

Fit 111. i. 5S. I will be a f. to tbee Massivgki. 6 , 
a. Penance, f., will I none Scott, b. A F. of a Ccn- 
vent Addison. 7. I a vain oa f. Thames she calls for 
aid PoFE. 8. The F. of the City Heaene. The F. 
of Waters Johnson. g. The fathers of the coaacii 
Gibbon. 

Cam3 . : f-dnst = Pollen ; -general, the chief of 
the Society of Jesus ; t-<ltieller, a parricide. 
Father ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. 

To be or become the father of; to heget. 
-Also 1483. 3. To appear or ackno^ ledje 

oneself as the father (or, hence, as the aurhor) 
of; to adopt, take the responsibility of ME. 

3. To act as a father to, look after 1577. ^4. 

To provide with a father; to 5x the paternity 
of or ttpQtt, Also fig. 1542. 

I. Cowards f. Cowards, & Base things Syre Bace 
Shaks. fig. Shall Error .. still f. Truth Tennyson. 
z. Men of wit, Who often father’d what he writ Swtft. 

4. The Lady fathers her selfe ^n.KKS,fig, Thissaiying 
..is fathered on Socrates Udall. 

Phr. Tb/; (a thing) (something else): to trace 
to (something) as a source or origin, 

Fatiiertiood (fa’?S3x,}md) ; also 
ME. [f. Father 5^.-r -HOOD, -HEAD.] i. The 
relation of a father to a child; paternity. Also 
fig. fa. Authority of or as of a jfather -1690. 
+3, The personality of a father, as a form of 
address -1682. 

Father-in-law (fa-Sorinl?). ME. [App.i« 
law = in Canon law.] i. The father of one's 
husbandorwife. 3. = Stepfather. (A mis- 
use.) 1552. 3, as vh. Fielding. 

I. Gerard.. called to hym his father in law, his 
wyfes f. Ld. Berners. 

tFa*therkin. [OE. fmder cyn, f. f&der 
genitive K in.] Descent by the father’s 
side -1556. 

Fatlierlaiid(fa*?j9jl^iid). 1623. [f. Father 
sb, -h Land,} i. The land of one’s birth. 2. 
The land of one’s fathers; mother-country 
1822. 

1. The F , : now usually — Germany. 

Fa*tlier-la*slier. 1674. The name of two 
species of sea-fish, CqUils buhalis and scorpitis. 
Fatherless (fa-Sajles), £7. ME. [See - less.] 

1. Having no father. 3. Of a book, etc. : With- 
out a known author 1611. 
t. A father of the £, Ps, IxviiL 5. 2. F. essays 1803. 
Fatherlike (fa-'&oibik). ME. [See -like.] 
A, adj. I. tLike one’s father -1614. 3. Like 

a father; fatherly 1570. B. adv. In a fatherly 
manner, as a father 1604. 

Father-long-legs. 1796. -Daddy-long- 

legs. 

Fatherly (fa'Ssili), a. [OE, fsederltc, f. 
fi3eder-¥-lic\ see -LYA] fl. Paternal -1633; 
ancestral; also, venerable -1634. 3, Resem- 
bling a father 1577- 3. Such as is proper in 

or from a father ME. 

3. With ray fatherlie blessing Jas. I. Hence 
Fa'therliness. So Fa'therly adv. in a f manner 
Fathership (fa-tyarjip). 1583. [See - ship.] 
The position of a father; paternity, fatherhood. 
Fathom (fae*?i3m), sb. [OE, fas&m str. masc. 
(also fern.) : — OTeut. "^fiapmoz^ f. Teut. root 
fiep’i fiap~ : — pre-Teut. pei-^ pat-, whence also 
Gr. veTavwvai to spread out.] 'f'l. InpL The 
embracing arms (OE. only) ; ffig. grasp, power 
-1622. 3, ta. A stretching of the arms in a 

straight line to their full length -1785, h*fig. 
Breadth of comprehension, grasp ; ability [arch.) 
1604, 3. A measure of length : 'j-a. A Cubit 

“ME.; b. The length of the outstretched arms; 
hence, 6 feet; now chiefly used in taking sound- 
ings OE. 4. In Mining, 6 feet square by the 
whole thickness of the vein 1778, 5. A quantity 
of wood 6 ft. square in section 1577. 

a. b. Another of his Fadorae, they haue none Oih, 
I. i 153. 3. b. FuU fadorafiue thy Father lies Shaks. 
Fathom (fse’tysm), v. [OE, fsdSmian, f. 
(ult.) as prec.] i. trans. To encircle (and, 
hence, to measure) with extended arms. Also 
iransfi, andjfg. ME, 3, To measure with a 
fathom-line; to sound; also fig. 1613. b. To 
get to the bottom of, thoroughly understand 
2625. 3. intr. To take soundings {lit, and fig.) 
T607. 

^Stocks of Vines . , as big in bulk as two men can 
1. Heylyn. fig^ Cassar. .in his arms Fathoming the 
^th Malinger. 2. fi£. O God, who can fadome 
thy eternity 1642. b, [His] character I am. .unable 
to f. Maa D’Arblay. 


Hence Fa'thomable a, Fa*thomer, one who 
fathoms; an instrument for taking souncings. 

Fathomless (f3s'53mles),t2. 1606. [f. prec. 
-f-LESS.l I. That cannot be measured or 
fathomed, That cannot be penetrated, 

incomprehensible 1645. 

1. F. and unquiet deeps Milt. 2. The f. mystery 
of the univ erse 1SS3. Hence Fa'thomlessly adv. 
Fatidic, -al (fkJti'dik, -al), a. 1607. [^- L. 
fiaiidicus, i. fiaii- comb. i.faium P'ATE-rifiV- 
\\k. root of dicere (-f al).J Of or concerned 
with predicting fates; gifted with the power of 
prophecy; prophetic. 

The Ancients write of some Tre^, that they axe 
Fatidical Howell. Hence Fati'dically adv. 
Fa*tigable, Fati*guable, a, 1608. [a. OF. 
fiaUgabUy ad. L. fiaiigabihs, f. fiaiigare.^ Ca- 
pable of being fatigued; easily tired. Hence 
Fa*tigableness, Fati’guableness. 
fFa-tigate, fia, pple, 1471. [ad. L. fati- 
gatus.] Fatigued -i6<^. 

His doubled spirit Requickened what in flesh was f. 

Car-. II. it 121. 

fFa-tigate, 7/, 1535. [f. 'L,fiatigat-,faii- 

gart,'] To F.atigue -1749. Hence Fatiga'- 
tion, the action of fatiguing; weariness. 
Fatigue (fatJ'g), sb. 16^. [a. F., f. fati- 
gtter; see next.] i. Weariness resulting from 
bodily or mental exertion 1719. 3. iransfi. The 

condition of weakness in metals caused by re- 
peated blows or continued strain 1854. 3. 'That 
which causes weariness; labour, toil 1669, 4. 

The extra-professional duties of a soldier 1776. 
b. Short for f. -party 1876. 

*. Extremities of famine and £ Prescott. 3. The 
fatigues of the election are over Burke. 

Comb, : f.-call, the call to f.-duty ; -dress, the dress 
worn on f.-duty ; -dtity = Fatigue sb. 4; -party, a 
party of soldiers on f.-duty. 

Hence Fati'gueless a. Fati’gnesomea. weari- 
some. 

Fatigue (fatrg), zf. 1693. [ad. E./atiguer, 

ad. L. fatzgare, f. stem ^fiaii- (in ad-fiaiim 
enough], prob. meaning ‘yawning’; cf. F-4TI- 
SCENT.J I. trans. ‘ To tire, weary ; to harass 
with toil; to exhaust with labour * (J.). 3. 

To weaken by straining 1794. 

Fatiloquent (feitrldGcwent), 1656. [f. L. 
fiat> comb. f. fiatum Ek'tE.-^loquentem^ after 
L. faiiloquus. J Declaring fate ; prophetic. 
So tFatifloquency {rare). tFatifloquist, a 
fortune-teller. 

Fatiscent (fati’sent), a, 1807. [ad. ‘L.faii- 
scen fern, fiat iscere, f. yawning {see Fatigue 
1 Having chinks or clefts; cracked. Hence 
Fati’scence {GeoL), the condition of being f. 
Fatling (fW*tlig), sb, 1526. [f. Fat w.+ 
-ling; cf. nurseling.'] A calf, lamb, or other 
young animal fatted for slaughter, 

Fatling (fsetlig), a. [dim. of Fat a,, after 
prec.1 Small and fat. Tennyson. 

Fatness (fae'tnes). OE. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being fat; fullness of 

flesh, corpulence. tOf a tree : Oiliness, juici- 
ness. Of soil; Unctuous nature; hence fer- 
tility, *f*3. That which makes fertile -1738. 
tS. concr. Fat -1697. t4. The richest or best 

part of anything -1665. 

I. God giue thee the dew of heauen, and the fat- 
nesse of the earth Gen. xx\ni. 28. 2, Thy paths drop 
fatnessei°j.Ixv. IX. 4. Cities, which.. devoured the 
f. of the whole Kingdom 1644, 

Fatted (fae*ted), ppL a. Somewhat arch. 
1552. [f. Fat z/.] Now only : Fattened. To 
kill the fi. calfi\ see Luke’s:^. 

Fatten (fse-tin), v, 1552. [f. Fat a, + 
-EN ®.] I, trans. To make fat or plump; usu- 
ally, to make fit to kill. Also iransfi. and fig. 

2. intr. To become fat; also fig. 1638. 3. 

trans. To enrich (the soil); to fertilize. Also 
iranfi. and fig. 2563. 

I. 'To f. turkeys . . give them mashed potatoes [etc.] 
SoYER, 2. fig. Persons, who £ on the calamities of 
their country Hume. 3. TheriverNTilus, whose over- 
flowings doe marveylously £ the earth Fulke. Hence 
Fa*ttener, one who or that which fattens, 
Fattrels (fae'trelz), sh,pl. Sc. [ad. 
traille trash.] Ribbon-ends. Burns. 

Fatty (fgeti), tr. ME. [f. rAT+-Yi.] i. 
Resembling, or of the nature of, fat, olea^nous, 
greasy. 3. Consisting of or containing fat 
1625. 3, Marked by morbid deposition of fat 
1866. 


I. F. ink 1S79. 2. A F. tumour is a of soil 

yellow fat, generally enclosed in a . . thin fibrous 
capsule S} d. Soc. Lex. 3. F. degeneration, that con- 
dition in which a part or the whole of any tissue or 
organ is replaced by fat Syd. Soc. Lex. F. heart or 
ktdney = f. degeneration of the heart or kidney. 

Phrases. F. ctl = fixed oil. F. acids, a group of 
acids extracted from fats and fixed oils in saponifica- 
uon. F. acid series = acetic series cf acids. 

Hence Fa'ttily adv., only in /aiiily-degenerated. 
Fa*ttiness, £ condition or quality. 

fFa-timte, ppl. a. [ad. 'L.fatuaius,fatuari, 
Ifiatuus.] Rendered fatuous. B. JoNS. 
Fattdtous (iati^'itos), a. 1734. [f. E.fa- 
tuitas 4 - -ous. ] Characterized by fatuity. 
Fatuity (fatiiriti). 1538. [ad. E. fatuiti, 
ad. h. fiatuitatem, f. fiaiuus.] t. Folly. Now 
chiefly : Idiotic folly; mental blindness caused 
by infatuation. Also, that which is fatuous. 

3. Idiocy, dementia. Now rare. 1621, 

1. O strange f. of youth Thackeray, var. Fa*ttiisin 
iin sense 2). 

Fatuous (fe-tiaJss), a. 1608. [f. E.fatuus 
+ -OUS.] 1. Foolish, vacantly silly, stupid, 
besotted 1633. 3, That is imbecile ; idiotic. 

Now rare exc. in Sc. Law. I773* t3- In L. 

sense : Insipid, vapid -1624. 

1. F. commonplaces Morley, disregard for intellect 
1878. Phr. F. firei = Ignis Fatuus. So f. lights 
vapour, etc. Hence Fa*tuous*ly adv,, -ness. 

: Fat-witted, fl. 1596. [f. Fat a. + Wit.] 

I Dull, slow, thick-headed. 

Faubourg (£?b«r). [late ME. faubourg, 
fiabo{u)r, a. F. fiaubourg. Now usu. semi- 
anglicized as fJn'b&sr, -buBJg.] A portion of a 
j town or city lying outside the gates; a suburb. 

* (In Paris still applied to parts of the city now 
included within the walls.) 

Faucal (f§*kal). 2864. [f. next + -AL.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the fauces or 
throat. Applied chiefly to certain deep guttural 
sounds, esp. in the Semitic languages. 

B. sb. A faucal sound 1883. 

11 Fauces (fg’sfz), jA//. 1541. [L.] 1. Anal. 
The cavity at the back of the mouth, from 
which the larynx and the pharynx open out. 
3. Bot. The throat of a calyx, corolla, etc. 1840 
3. Conch. That portion of the chamber of a 
shell which can he seen from the aperture. 
Hence Fau'cial a. of, pertaining to, or pro- 
ceeding from, the £ 

Faucet (fg*set), ME. [a. Y.fausset (in 
sense i) ; etym, unkn.] ti. A peg or spigot to 
stop the vent-hole in a cask or in a tap; a vent- 
peg -1741. 3. A tap for drawing liquor from 

a barrel, etc. Now dial, and l/.S, ME. fb. 
A tapster. B. Jons. 3- C/.*?. ‘ The enlarged 
end of a pipe to receive the spigot end of the 
next section ’ (Knight). 

fFau*cet, Fau'set, sbl^ 1684. [Corrupt f. 
Facet.] = Facet. Also used of a faceted 
stone. -1712. 

Faucitis (fgsai'tis). 1875. [f. Fauces + 
-iTis.] Path, Inflammation of the fauces. 
tFau'fel(L 1594. [a. Arab.] = Areca 
-1693. 

Faugh (fg). inter/. 1543. An exclam, of 
abhorrence or disgust. 

Fough, he smells all lamp-oyle B. Jons. 

Fauld, Sc. and dial. f. Fold. 

Fauld (fgld). 1874. [? «= prec.] Mm. 

‘ The tymp-arch or working arch of a furnace ' 
(Knight). 

Fault (fglt, fplt), sb, [ME. faut{e), a. OF. 
fiaute (also fiaut) : — pop. L. ^fallita a failing, 
coming short, f. "^fialliius, pop. L. pa. pple. of 
fallerr, see Fail. Still pronounced dial. (fQt).] 
fi. Deficiency, want of (something specified). 
Also absol. -1591. ts. Default, failing, neglect 
3« A defect, imperfection. (In Morals, 
something less serious than a vice.) ME. f 4. 
A flaw, crack ; Mil, a gap in the ranks -2698. 
5, Something wrongly done: a. A misdeed, 
trangression, offence ME.; b. A slip, error, 
mistake 2523. 6. spec, in Tennis and Rackets. 

A stroke which fails to make the ball fall with- 
in the prescribed limits 2599. 7. Responsibility 
for an untoward occurrence; also, the defect in 
things, conditions, etc., to which such an occur- 
rence is attributable ME. 8. Hunting. Loss 
of scent: a check caused by this 159a. b.y?/. 

Atf. : at a loss 1833. g. Geol., etc. A break 
in continuity of the strataor vein. In coal-seams, 
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coal rendered worthless by its condition in the 
se 3 mSt 3 SsIat£-f.,diri‘f,,etc.iBSi, lo, Telegr, 
An imperfect insulation ; a leakage 1863, 

2. Phr. IVitJwui/i, (= F. sans fauUi : wnthoat fail. 
3, Great men too often iiave greater faults than little 
men can find room for Landor. An essential f. of the 
Pythagorean theory 1S84. Phr. To a (qualifying 
an adj.) ; so much so that it becomes a f. ; excessively. 
With all faults roccas, abbrev. ‘AF,’): with all 
defects, i. e. the seller will not make them good, 4. 
Jokn. ly. ii 33. 5. a. The f. of telling a lie Jowett. 

b, A f, in the deduction Watts. 7. Lay the f. on me 
De Foe. Phto To be in f\ to be to blame. Voice- 
less through the £ of birth Tekkysoh. 8. Bad hounds 
never hit off af (= recover a lost scent) themselves 
Fielding. The wisest antiquarians were at £ 1886. 

Phrases. To find {a) f,i to discover or perceive a £ 
(senses 3-5) in a person or thing. Hence, idiomatic- 
ally, To find f {withi ; to express dissatisfaction 
(with), censure. 

Comb.'. L-jdnder sb.^ f.-reader, one who can 
trace the correspondence of strata interrupted by a £ ; 
-rock, the fragmentary rock, formed into a 

belt or w^l-hke mass, which marks the line of frac- 
ture; -slip, the smooth surface of the fractured rocks 
in some types of faults. 

Fault (fglt, fplt), V. ME. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. 
OF. fauter.l ti. intr. To be wanting or 
absent “-1525. fa. To be lacking in -1606. 
ts- trans. To stand in need of -1475. f4. intr. 
To come short of a standard; to make default, 
fail 5. intr. To do or go wrong ; hence, 

sometimes, to sin. Obs. exc. arch. ME. f 6 . 
To make a mistake, err, blunder -1765. 7. 

trans. To find fault with, to blame or censure 
{rare) 1559; to impugn or mark as faulty 
{rare) 1585. 8, Hunting. To put {a hound) at 
fault; to throw off the scent {rare) 1873. 9* 

Geol.i etc. To cause a fault in, dislocate (chiefly 
fass.) 1849. 

a.^ He faulted in common civilitie Holland. 5, Had | 
I died for thee I had faulted more Browning, q. Phr. 1 
Tof. down or tkrougkx to cause a fault by driving 
(part of a stratum) through (another). 

fFaudter, 1535. prec.] One who com- 
mits a fault -1840. 

Faultful (fp'lt-, fgdtful), a. 1591. [f. Fault 
- h-FUL.j Faulty, culpable. Hence Fau*lt* 
fully adv. 

Faulting (fgdt-, fgdtig), vbl. sb. 1450. [f. 
Fault v. j f i. The action of Fault v. -1679 
2. Geol. Dislocation of strata; an instance of 
this 1849. 

Faultless (f§*lt-, fgdtles), a. ME. [f. 
Fault 5^.+ -LESS.] i. Without defect. 2. 
That has committed no fault 1513 ; transf. not 
caused by any fault -1752. 

1. A £ piece Pope.^ The f- model of a ruler Free- 
man. 2. For our sinnes he faultlesse suffered palne 
Fairfax, b. F. pardon^ a pardon for an alleged 
offence never committed. Hence Faudtless-ly 
adv,t -ness. 

Faulty (fpdti, fpdti), a. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -y J I. Containing faults ; defective, imper- 
fect, unsound, 3. Of persons, etc. : Having 
imperfections; apt to come short of duty 1574. 
ta. That has committed a fault; also, that is 
in fault or to blame -1614. 4. Of the nature of 
a fault; censurable 1548. 

I. He [the colt) came of a f. Mare Drydkn. A f. 
digestion Berkeley. 2. F. morals Richardson. 4. 
A f. habit of mind Goulburn. 

Hence Fandtily adv.^ Fau'ltiness. 

Faun (fgn). ME. [ad. L. Faunus, a god 
or demigod worshipped by shepherds and 
farmers = Gr, Pan ; also in pi. fatcni (Chaucer’s 
fauny).] Myth. One of a class of rural deities; 
represented as men with horns and the tail of a 
goat, and, later, with goats’ legs, and lustful, 
like the Satyrs. 

The reeling F,, the sensual feast Tennyson. 

Fauna (fp-na). Pl.-se; also^. 1771. 
[mod. L. ; an application of the name of Fauna, 
sister of Faunus (see prec.). Cf. Flora . 1 i. 
A collective name for the animals or animal life 
of any particular region or epoch, a. A treatise 
upon these animals 1885. 

I. The f. of tropical America 1846. The carboni- 
ferous f. 1851. Hence Fau’nal a. of or pertaining to 
the f. of a country. Fau'idst, one who studies or 
treats of the f. of a district. FaunPstic, -al, a. of 
or pertaining to a faunist; hence, relating to a f. 
Fatmo'logy, that branch of zooloj^ which treats of 
the geographical distribution of animals 5 hence, 
Faiinolo'i^cal a. 

Faurd» Sc. prontuic. of favoured^ as in 
well-f. 


Fause, Sc. and dial f. Fai.SE a. 
Fau-se-hoase. Sc. [f. prec. + House.] A 
hollow made in a corn-stack, with an opening 
on the most windy side, for the purpose of 
dg'ing the com. Burns. 

Fau-sen. 1547. A kind of eel ; variously 
applied. Xow dial, 

Faussebraie, -braye (fosjbr|). 1489. [a. 
F., i. fausseiQm. oi faux-^braie; see BraYE.J 
Fortif. An artificial mound or wall thrown up ; 
in front of the main rampart. In early use, a 
covered way. 

Fauterer (fg-tarai). 1662. \i.fauteri<x 
Fautoe.] = Fautoe. 

liFauteail 1744. [a. F., f. OF. 

fazidettuil, faldestoel-. see FALDSTOOL.] An 
arm-chair, b. pop. (fdu’til), A seat in a theatre, 
omnibus, etc. designed to resemble an arm- 
chair 1901. 

Fautor (fg-toi, -3I). ME. .fauteur, 

ad. L. fautor, f. fcevere to favour.] i. A par- 
tisan, abettor, "fa, A patron -1691. 

I. Apologists and fautors of tyranny Austin. So 
tFau'tress, tFan’trix, a female f. 

IjFauvette (fjve*t). 1797. [F., f. fauve 

fallow.] A warbler, esp. the garden warbler. 
IjFatix (fpks). rare. 1828. [Assumed nom. 
sing, to L. faucesl\ = FAUCES. 

IjFaux pas (fhjpa). 1676. [F.] A false step 
[fig .) ; a slip, a trip ; esp. a woman’s lapse from 
virtue. 

fFava'ginous, a. 1658. [f. l..favus honey- 
comb.] Resembling a honeycomb -1686. 
+Fa'Vel. ME. \is..O¥,fauvel,i.fau 7 }eizRovr, 
a. Teut. '^falwch', see Fallow a.^] 

A. adfi Of a horse : = Fallow a.'^ 1489. 

B. sb. u As the proper name of a horse. Only 
ME. a. The fallow horse proverbial as the 
type of cunning or duplicity. Only in To curry 
F . : see Curry v. 3. Hence, a personification 
of duplicity -1576. 

jl Favella (faveda). PI. <1^. 1857. [niod.L. ; 
prob. an incorrect dim. of L. faba bean, infl. 
byF./<h/^.] See quot. 

F., a form of the conceptacular fruit of florideous 
Algae in which the spores are collected into spherical 
masses which lie on the outer surface of the frond 
Syd. Soc. Lex. Hence Favelli’dium, a com- 
pound f. 

Faveolate (faYz‘oleit), a. 1866. [f. mod.L. 

faveolus, dim. of favus + -ATE ^.] Honey- 
combed, cellular. 

Faverel (faew&H). 1597. [var. of next.] 
a. An onion, b. Whitlow-grass 1770. c. Vero- 
nica Anagallis 1884. 

'[Faverole. ME. [a. OF.faverolle (in Nor- 
mandy the broad bean).] A name of various 
plants; esp. Water Dragons. 
fFaviform (f^i*vif9jm),^j:. 1753. [Lla. favus 
+ -FORM. ] F ormed like a honeycomb ; spec, in 
Surg. of certain ulcers. 

Favillous (favi'los), a. [£ L. favilla hot 
ashes + -ous.] Consisting of or resembUng 
ashes. Sir T. Browne. 

Favonian (fav^amian), a* 1656. [ad. L. 
favonianus, f. Favonizis the west wind.] Of 
or pertaining to the west wind; hence, gentle, 
propitious. 

Favosites (fsevi^soi'tzz). Also in Eng, form 
fawosite, 1832. [mod.L., f. (ult.) L. favus.'] 
Geol. A genus of fossil zooph3^es, resembling 
a honeycomb. 

Favour, fevor (f^woa), sh. fervor^ 
-our, a. OF. : — L. favorem, f. favere, to be- 
friend, In U.S./^yzfi^risusual; in "Eng. favour.] 

I, Propitious or friendly regard, goodwill, esp. 
on the part of a superior or a multitude ; ap- 
proving disposition towards a thing 1827. fb. 
The object of favour -1667- 2. Exceptional 

kindness; an instance of this ME. b. Comm., 
etc. Communication, letter 1645. 3. Kind in- 

dulgence: a. Leave, permission, pardon 1580; 
tb. * Lenity, mitigation of punishment ’ ( J.) ; 
a lenient act -1780; tc. An indulgence, privi- 
lege -1737. 4. Partiality, bias ME. 5. Aid, 

support, furtherance MK 6. {concr, of i.) 
Something given as a mark of favour; esp. a 
knot of ribbons, a glove, a ribbon, cockade, 
etc. 15880 7. That which wins goodwill; attrac- 
tiveness, comeliness; an attraction, charm, Obs. 


exc. arch. ME. 8. Appearance, aspect, look 
(now arch, or dial.) 1450; countenance, face 
(now arch.) 1525; ta feature -1655. 

^ I. Is he inconstant, sir, in his fauours Twei. H. i. 

IV. 7. To look with f. on an enterprise 1SS4. Phi*. 
To curry fi: corruption of ta curry Fazel', see Curry 

V. and Favel sb. b. Man, His chief delight and f. 

Milt. P. L. in. 664. 2. I have a friend, who will., 

do me so much f. Scott. I came to ask a f. of you 
Tennyson, b. Your favor of June the Z4th T. Jef- 
ferson. 3. a. Phr. By, with (your, etc )f. Under/., 

I say it’s an Anapaest Bentley. 4. Withoute fauour 

iuge the trouthe Lydg. Phr. Challenge to the f. 
(Law): see Challenge sb. 5. Under favor of the 
night, to surprise the Bellerophon 1854. 6. This f. 

shalt thou wear L.L.L. v. ii. 130. A f, of blue, 
green, and white ribbons 1859. 7. Thine eye desireth 
fauour and beautie Ecclus. xl. 22. 8. In thy' Face, 

one F. from the rest I singled forth Drayton. 

Phr. In f. of ( — F. en faxeur de), used as a prep, 
with senses: au On the side of ; b. To the advantage 
of; in Comm, so as to be payable to; C. Out of a 
preference for. 

Hence tFawonrize v.—next, fFa’voiirless a. 
without bias or beauty. tFa'vonrous a. obliging, 

I pleasing. tFa'voursome a. acceptable. 

! Favour, fe.vor (iei-vsi), v. ME. [a. OF. 

favorer, med E. favor are, f. favorem', see prec.j 

1. trans. To regard with favour or kindness; to 

approve. 2. To countenance, encourage; to 
oblige (a person) with something ME. 3. To 
treat with partiality; also, to side with ME.; 
in Comm, to be at prices favourable to {mod.}. 
4. To aid, support; to point in the direction of 
1526. 5. To prove advantageous to; to facili- 
tate 1634. 6. To deal gently with ; to ease, 

save, spare. Now colloq. and dial. 1526. 7. 

To resemble in features. Now colloq. 1609. 

1. Men fauour Wonders Bacon, x To £ a deceit 

Butler. 3. Oats favoured buyers (mod.). 4. If 

Providence should.. f. the allied arms Burke. To f. 
a Suspicion Steele. 5. The Wind favours them 1699. 

6. Walking in the dark, in the garden, to £ my eyes 
Pepys. y He favours you in the face 1690. 

Hence Fa’vonrer, one who favours. tFa^vonr- 
ess {rare). Fa*vorirmgly 

Favourable, favorable (f(?i*v6rab’l), a. 
ME. [ad. E. favorable, ad. E. favor abilis*, see 
Favour and -able.] -fi. winning favour; 
hence, pleasing, comely -1590. 2. Well-dis- 

posed, propitious ME. ; gracious (now arch.) 
1502. fa. Partial -1460. 4. Approving, com- 
mendatory 1655 1 tpalliative -1772. 5. Of an 

answer, etc. : That concedes what is desired. 
Of appearances : Promising. 1734. 6. Facili- 

tating one’s purpose or wishes 1460. 

2. Bee fauourable to thy people 1548. 4. Giving a 

£ account of the place De Foe. F. circumstances., 
may justify a doubt [etc.] Junius. 5. A f. oracle 
Gibbon, aspect Scott. 6. A f. breeze 1774. 

Hence Fa'vonrableness. Fa'vourably, fa*vor- 
ably adv. 

Favoured (f^i-vsid), ppl. 1725. [f. 
Favour v.] In senses of the vb. 

Most/, nation ; that to which the greatest privileges 
are granted by the terms of a treaty 1758 ; also attrib. 

Favoured (0i-v3jd), ppl. a.^ [f. Favour 
sb.] ^ I. Having an appearance or features of a 
specified kind ; as, evil-, hard-, ill-, well-, eta f. 

2. Provided with rosettes, or the like. Only in 
conib. 1850. Hence Fa'voured-ly adv., -ness. 

Favourite, fe-voiite. 1583. [pcOE .feevorit, 
var. of favori, pa. pple. of favorir to favour.] 

A, sb. I. A person or thing regarded with 

peculiar favour, one preferred above others 1583; 
in Racing, etc, the competitor or competing 
animal Mancied’, as being most likely to win 
1813. 2. One who stands unduly high in the 

favour of a prince, etc. 1599. 3* A curl or lock 
of hair hanging loose upon the temple : worn 
in the 17th and i8th centuries. [Cf. E.favoris 
whiskers.] 1690. t4. = Favourer -1591. 

1. This new favorite Of Heav’n, this Man of Clay 
Milt, P. L. ix. 175. 2, Like fauourites, Made proud 
by Princes Muck A do iii. i. 9. 

B. adj. Regarded with especial favour, liking, 
or preference 1711. 

[Fortune’s] spoiled and favorite child Byron._ 

Phr, Favorite son (XJ.S.) : a politician admired in 
his own State, but little regarded beyond it. 

Favouritism (f?i*voritiz m). 1763. [f. prec. 

+ -TSM.] I. A disposition to show, or the 
practice of showing, undue partiality to an indi- 
vidual or class. 2. The condition of being a 
favourite; favour 1808. 

I. We conduct war upon the principles of f. Burke. 

II Favus (ftfi'vzis). 1706. [L.] /laM. A con- 
tagious disease of the skin, characterized by 

5 (f#r, ferUi 
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pustules, so called as resembling a honeycomb. 
Also attrih. Hence Fa'vous a. resembling a 
honeycomb, or this disease. 

Fawe(n, -er, obs, ff. Fain, Favour. 
FawKener^e, obs. f. Falconer. 

Fawn (f§n), ME. [a. OF, /acn, also 
feon : — med.L. *f£tonem, f. fmtm offspring.] 
ti. A young animal, cub -1603. ^ young 

fallow deer, a buck or doe of the first year ME. 
3. Short for f. -colour 1892. 

I. The Fawne [of a seal] at the first is 'white Owen. 
Covih. f.-colour, a light yellowish browns (hence 
f,*colQured adj,). 

fFawn, 1590. [f. Fawn c.n An act 
of fawning; a servile cringe, a wheedling 
courtesy -1744. 

Fawn (fpn%z?.l ME. [app. a var. of Fain 
V, to rejoice.] i. intr. To show’ delight or 
fondness (by wagging the tail, whining, etc.) 
as a dog does. Often with on, upon, a. To 
affect a servile fondness ME. _ 

1. He can both fawne like a Spaniell, and bite like 
a Mastiue Dekker. A puppy fawns upon its dam 
1776. ar. How the knave fawned when I was of 
service to him Lamb. Hence Fawner, a toady. 
Fawning- ly adv., -ness. 
fFax, sb. [OF., feax. Still found in Fairfax, 
Halifax^] The hair of the head -1606, Hence 
tFaxed a, having hair, as f. star, a comet. 
Fay {fei), sb^ Obs, or arch, ME. [nd. later 
OF. fei : — earlier fdt, fcidi see Faith.] 
= Faith, in various senses. Used esp. in 
asseverative phrases and quasi-oaths; as. By 
myf, etc. 

Fay sb.^ Also formerly in F. form fee. 
ME. [adl OE. fae, faze : — Com. Rom. faia 
fem. sing., f. \j,faia the Fates.] = Fairy sb, 4. 
Fay (fji\ 1747. [f. Fay The 
clearings from the surface; die dross of metals, 
the surface soil. 

Fay (f?i), [0E./4^2« : — ^OTeut. fS^yan 

to fit, adapt, join, f. ^fbg-, ablaut-form of Teut. 
root fag-.\ ti. trans. To fit, adapt, or join; 
to put together; to fix in position -ME. 3. 
inir. Of a coat ; To fit. U,S, i86d. 3. To 

suit, do. Now dial, ME, 4, Ship-building, a. 
trans. To fit closely and exactly to 1754. b, 
intr. To fit close 1794. 

Fay,feigIi(£? 0 ,i -.2 ME. [a. ON./s^,^ 
to cleanse, polish OTeut. type *f3egjany\ 
trans. To cleanse, polish; to clear away. Now 
only diat. 

Fay, obs. var. of Fey a, 
ray^te(f?i-al3it). 1844. [f. one of 
the Azores ; see -ite.] Min. A silicate of iron 
and other bases. 

Fayence, var. of Faience. 

•fFayles. ME. [Said to be connected with 
Fail An obs. form of Backgammon -i kqS. 

Fayto(u)r: see Fait-. 

Faze(fJiz),z;. 1S90. U,s. trans. To dis- 
compose. Cf. Feeze v, 
llF^enda (fazemda). 1825. [Pg. ; =: Sp. 
hacienda.] An estate or large farm. Also the 
homestead belonging to it, 

Feaberry (frb^ri, £?-beri). diai. 1597. 
[?for *theve-berry, f, ME. Theve : — OE, pdfe 
prickly shrub + Berry.] A gooseberry. Also 
atfnb. J ^ 

tFeague, ?i589. [Prob. ad. Ger./<ge« 
lit. to polish, furbish, sweep.] i. trans. To 
beat, whip. Also fg, -1691, 3, = Fake v. 

-1690. 

Feaa (m), a. arch. 1568. [a. OF. feal, 
altered tfeeil L. fideUm, {. fides, ] Faithful, 
constant, loyal. 

Fealty (f,--ati). ME. [ad. OF./^a//e = Pr. 

‘ — 'i^jhdeliiaiem, f. {vtlt.)jides Faith .1 
I. The obligation of fidelity on the part of a 
feudal tenant or vassal to his lord. 3. The 
recognition of this obhgation by taking an 
oath upon a book. Also pi. ME. 3. trans f. 

1530- 

a. Phr. To do, make, receive, swear, etc. jC ^ We 
all to him [God] owe f. and seiMce iS3a 

Fear (ff**r), sb. {OF.f^r str. masc., sudden 
cal^ity, danger; cf. Ger. gefahr danger. 
Pmb. from the base (see next).] fi. In 
OE. : A peril. 3. The emotion of pain or un- 
easiness caused by the sense of impending ! 

se (man.) 


danger, or oy the apprehension of evil. 1 n early 
use applied to the more violent extremes of the 
emotion. Often personified. ME. b. A state 
of alarm or dread ME. 3, The state of fearing 
(something) ; esp, a mingled feeling of dread 
and reverence tow’ards God (or, formerly, any 
rightful authority) ME. 4. Solicitude, anxiety 
for the safety of a person or thing 1490. 5. In 

objective senses : a. Ground for alarm 1535 ; 
tb. Capability of inspiring fear -1654 ; tc. Some- 
thing that IS, or is to be, feared -1667. 

2. Feare and dread shall fall vpon them Ex, xv. 16. 
Needless Fears De Foe. b. In f. and trembling 1771. 
3. Phr. Forf., where in mod. use the sense of the sb. 
IS often weakened ; thus for/, that or lest ~ ‘ lest 
The fi^e of the Lord is the beginning of wisedome 
Ps, cxi. 10. 4. Phr. For, in,/. 0/ one's life. 5. a. 

They are afrayed, where no feare is Coverdale Ps. 
liipl. 5. b. yu/. C. n. i. 190. c. I wil mocke when 
your feare cometh Prov, L 26. 

Fear (fr*i), v, [OE. fkran wk. vb., to 
terrify, f. fder- (; — pre-Teut. per-) prob. an 
ablaut form of the Aryan root per to go through 
(see Fare v.^).] 

I. I. trans. To inspire with fear; to frighten. 
Now arch, or vulgar, ta. To frighten away, 
deter from -1632. 

1. Warwicke was aBugge'that fear’d vs all Shaks. 2. 
A scar-crow, .to feare the birds of prey Shaks. 

n. I. intr, (and reft.) To feel fear, be afraid 
ME. 3. irons. To regard with fear, be afraid 
of 1460 ; also with inf. {vbl. sb,^ etc.) as object 
1603. 3. To regard with reverence and awe 

ME. 4. To have an uneasy sense of the proba- 
bility of ; to apprehend (opp. to hope for) 1597. 
b. with subord, clause. To be afraid that (in 
neg. sentences but or but that = that . . not) 
1526. 5. To be apprehensive about, to fear 

something happening to. ^trans, and inir. 
vAihfor, ^of, 1526. f6. To doubt or distrust 

-1607. 

I. Phr. (colloq.) Never f. If, me (arch.). I feared 
lest I should drop down 1823. 2. Nor Fate I f. 

Dryden. Dorothee . . feared to obey 1704. 3. Who . . 
feared nought but God Pollok. 4 I jfeared it would 
be.. two hundred Pounds 1726. 5. Let the greedy 

merchant f. For his ill-gotten gain Dryden. 

Hence Feared ppl,a, (esp. in senses II. 2, 4). 
fFeaTedness, FeaTer, one who fears. 

fFear-babe. 1580. [f. Fear z;. + Babe.] 
A thing fit only to scare a baby -1621. 

Fear(e, var. of Fere. Sc. 

Fearful (ffe-iful), a. ME. [f. Fear v . + 
■FUL.] I. Causing fear; dreadful, terrible, 
awful ; often hyperbolical, 2. Frightened, 
timid, apprehensive. Now usually with of, or 
with lest or that, ME. fb. Anxious, concerned ; 
with about, ^-1593. 3. Of looks, words, etc. ; 
Indicating fear or terror 1535. ^4. Cautious, 

wary -1791, 5, Full of awe or reverence 1567. 

I. Death is a fearefull thing Shaks. He complained 
of f. thirst Tyndall. 2. Chubs.. be a very f. fish 
Walton. F. to offend Pope. A f. joy Keble. 3. 
Cold fearefull drops stand on my trembling flesh 
Shaks. Hence Fea*rfal-ly adv., -ness. 

Fearless (ffe-iles), a. ME. [f. Fear sh, + 
-LESS.] I. Without fear. ts. Not feared; free 
from danger -1745. 

I. A man. .fearelesse of what’s past, present, or to 
come Shaks. Hence Fea’rless-ly adv ., -ness. 
Fearnought (fl^unpt). 1772. [Fear v . 
(in imper.) + Nought.] i. A stout, thick 
wooUen cloth, used chiefly for seamen's coats, 
also as a covering for portholes, the doors of 
powder magazines, etc. Cf. Dreadnought. 

2. A drink to keep up the spirits 1880. 

Fearsome (ffausjpm), a . 1768. [f. Fear v . 
or j^.+-S0ME.] I. Fear-inspiring ; dreadful. 
^3. ’ierron. Timid, apprehensive 1863. 

X. War’s a f. thing Scott, a. I’m hut a silly f. thing 
1871. Hence Fea*rsome-ly adv., -ness. 
tFea-sance. 1538. \?.&.hS.fesance,-aunce, 
i.fairt to do.] The execution of a condition, 
obligation, etc. -1741. 

tFea*straw. 1595. [Corruption of festue 
Fescue,] == Fescue -1660. 
Feaslble(ffzibl),a. 1460. \^.OY.faisdbU, 
-idle, f./rzV-impf. stem of faire {i—L,. facere); 
see -BLE.] 1, Capable of being done, carried 
out, or dealt with successfully in any way; 
possible, practicable. a. Of a proposition, 
theory, story, etc. : Likely, probable 1656. 

X. To an infinite power all things are equally fais- 
ahle 1647, I know all Lands are not so Fecible as 
others are Blithe, a. The only f. theory . .proposed I 


Lyell. Hence Fea'sibi lity, the quality or fact of 
being f. Fea*sibly adv,, Fea’sibleness. 

Feast (fist), sb. ME. [a. OF. fesie (F. 
fete) : — Com, Rom.festa ftta. sing., a. F. festa 
festal ceremonies, neut. pi. of festus adj., prob. 
containing the same root as feria\ see Fair 
. yi.] I. A religious anniversary appointed to be 
observed with rejoicing (hence opp. to a fast). 
b. A village festival held annually on the feast 
of the saint to whom the parish church is dedi- 
cated 1559. 3. A sumptuous meal or entertain- 
ment for many guests ; a banquet, esp. one of a 
more or less public nature ME. 3. An unusu- 
ally abundant and delicious meal ; something 
delicious to feed upon ; a treat. Also fig, ME. 
t4. Rejoicing, festivity -1667. 

X. You shall keepe it a f. by an ordinance for euer 
Ex. xii. 14. Phr. Movable feasts : those of which 
the date varies from year to year ; opp. to immovable 
feasts, as Christmas, etc. 2. The nexte day she 
made them a great feest at dyner Ld. Berkers, 3. 
This makes thy morsell a perpetuall F. Quarles. 
Enough’s a F. Pope. How little of a f. for the senses 
M. Arnold. 4. Ministring Spirits, traind up in F, 
and Song Milt. P. L. vi. 167. 

Phrase. To make yC (= F. faire fete)', a. To make 
merry, rejoice ; later, to feast {arch.), fb. To make 
much of (a person). 

Comb, f.-day, a day on which a f. (senses i, 2) is 
held. 

Feast (f/st\ zf. [_WE, festen, ad. OF. fester 
{F.feier), f. feste Feast sb.'] i. zntr. To make 
or partake of a feast, regale oneself. Alsoyf^. 
ME. 3. trans. To provide a feast for, regale. 
Also rejd. Also fg. ME. 3. To entertain 
hospitably and sumptuously 1490. 

1. There festen they, there dauncen they and synge 
Chaucer, fg. With my love’s picture then my eye 
doth f. Shaks. Sonn. xlvii. 2. 'The Lorde Bartholo- 
mew., magnificently feasted there the Queene Lam^ 
BARDE, fig. F. your eares with the Musicke awhile 
Shaks. Hence Fea’ster, one who provides, or one 
who partakes of, a feast; a luxurious liver. 

F eastful (frstful), a. arch. ME. [f. prec. 
+ -FUL.] I. Occupied in or given to feasting; 
of the nature of feasting ; festive. 3. Filled with 
feasting. Lamb. 

X The Bridegroom and his f. friends Milt. 

tFea-stly,2, [f. Feast -h-lyI.] Festive, 
jolly. Chaucer. 

Feat (ift), sb, ME. [a. OF, f ait, fet (later 
faici) : — F, factum', see Fact.] fi, = FACT 
1 a -1732. 3. An exceptional act or achieve- 

ment; esp. a deed of valour. Now somewhat 
ai’ch, ME. 3. A surprising trick, a ' tour de 
force’ 1564. t4. A kind, or department, of 
action -1652. f 5. The art or knack of doing 
anything -1681. t6. Fact, actuality -1500. 

2. Wonderfull in feates of warre fudith xL 8. 3. 

Feats of balancing Imison. A wonderful f. of archi- 
tectural skill Lady Herbert. 4. The f. of mer. 
ckandise ; mercantile business. ( The) f. ofvjar ; war- 
f^‘ Feats of war : military duties or exercises. 

Feat (fft), a, and adv. Now arch, or dial. 
ME. [a. OF, faiimndo : — "L. f actus.] 

A. adj. I. Fitting {for, to), 3. Apt; adroit; 

dexterous_ 1519. 3. Neat, elegant ; hence, 

neatly attired ME. 4. Affected, finikin 1540. 

2. Neuer Master had A Page. . So feate Cymb. v. v, 
88. 3. Looke how well my Garments sit vpon me, 
Much feater than before Temp, ii. i. 273. 4, I hold 

Such to be but f. boldness 1647. 

B. adv. In a feat manner 1455, 

tF^t, V, ME. [f. prec. adj.] I. trans. To 
equip, make fit -1613. 2, Falconry. To wipe 

(the beak) -X575. 3, ?To constrain to pro- 

priety. Cymb. I. i. 49. 

Feateous, obs. var. of Featous a. 

Feather (fe-^yoi), sh, [Com. Teut. : OE. 
fe^er str. fem. OTeut. '^feprd pre-Teut. 
^petra fem., f. root ^pet-, whence Skr. pat, Gr. 
irhidBai to fly.] 

I. I. One of the epidermal appendages of a 
bird, usually a central shaft or midrib, of a horny 
nature, in part tubular, for the rest square in 
section and solid, fringed on either side with 
a ‘vane’, i.e, a row of thin narrow plates 
mutually adpressed (the 'barbs’), which form 
a rounded outline at the end. Often specialized 
as contour-, covert-, pin-, quill-, etc, f, a. 
collect. Plumage; also transf. (of plants); and 
fg, : Attire, ' get-up ’ ME. b. Description of 
plumage; species (of bird). Often transf. 1581. 
t 3 * pL Wings -1614. 4. A feathered animal. 

Also collect. Feathered game, 1601. 

She proyneth & setteth her feders in ordre Fisher. 
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Piir. To stnosih one's rumpled featJurs : to recover 
one's equanimity. To mounts show the white f. : to 
perceive, show signs ^ of cowardice (a white feather in 
a game-bird’s tail being a mark of infericr breeding). 
Mne feathers make fine birds. x In full clerical f. 
Thackeray. Phr. In fine^ good^ higk^ ttc,fi : in 
good health, spirits, etc. b. I am not of that F., to 
shake off My Friend when he must neede me Timon 
z. L loo. Provb. Birds of a ffiock together. 3. Set 
feathers to thy heeles John iv. iL 174. 4. Like the 

Haggard, checke at euery F. Twel. N, iii. i. 71. 

n. I. Simply; or//, as a commodity OE, 2. 
A portion, or {sing, and//.) portions, of a feather 
attached to the base of an arrow. Also collect. 
1631. 3. A plume, esp. in ostrick-f. 1473. 4. 

As a type of an object weighing little, and easily 
moved; hence, a trifle 1562. b. = Feather- 
weight 1760. 

3. Phr. A f. in the cap, hat : a mark of honour (///. 
and figli. Prince of Wales's feathers, also The f,\ 
the plume of three ostrich feathers, first adopted as 
a crest by the Black Prince. 4. I am a F, for each 
Wind that blows Wini. T. ii. iii. 154. 

m. Something resembling a feather. i, A 
tuft or ridge of hair standing more or less up- 
right : a- on human beings 1530 ; b, on horses 
1580. 3. A flaw having a feather-like appear- 
ance in a precious stone 1866. 3. In techn. 

uses : a. A longitudinal rib added to a shaft, 
etc. to increase its strength 1823. b. Mining, 
etc. One of two slightly curved pieces of iron, 
placed in a hole drilled in a stone, with the con- 
cave surfaces towards each other, which are 
forced apart with an iron punch, and thus break 
the stone asunder 1865. c, A projection on a 
board, implement, or piece of machinery; esp. 
one intended to fit into some other part 1765. 

ry. [f. the vb.] Rowing, The action of 
feathering 1865. 

aitrib. and Comb. 1, General, as f -bolster, -beater, 
-iasseUed, -legged, -nerved, -wise adv., etc. x 
Special : f.-alum, see Alum ; •brain, a person with 
a light or weak brain, whence •brained a.i ■cloth, 
a mixture of cloth and feathers woven together; 
t-driver, {a) = Quill-driver, (/) ‘one who cleanses 
feathers by whisking them about * (J.) ; -duster, a 
brush made of feathers, for dusting ; -heeled a, = 
-footed; •Joint, ‘a mode of joining the edges of 
boards by a fin or f. let into opposite mortises on the 
edges of the boards * (Knight) ; -mail, the dress of 
feathers resembling a coat of mail formerly worn by 
the Indians of Mexico; f-maJker, one who dresses or 
deals in feathers ; -man, one who deals in feathers ; 
-ore, the capillary form of native sulphantimonite of 
lead ; -pated a. ^feather-brained\ -poke, {a) a bag of 
feathers, (/) a name of the Willow Warbler, the Long- 
tailed Titmouse, and the Wren, perh. from the appear- 
ance of their nests; -pulp, the pulp or matrix from 
which the f. is formed; -shot copper, that made by 
pouring melted copper into cold water ; -spray, that 
thrown off, like a pair of wing feathers,^ by /be cut- 
water of fast steamers; -spring, the spring in a gun- 
lock which causes the sear to catch in the notch of 
the tumbler; -star, a star-fish (jComatula rosacea) ; 
-top, nickname of a. parrot (also attrib, — next) ; 
-topped a., (of a wig) frizzed at the top; -tuft, an 
edible mushroom, Clavaria crisiata. 

b. In plant-names, as F.-bow= Feverfew; -fern. 
Spiraea Japomca% -grass, a perennial feathery 
grass {.Siipa pennatei)\ -top grass, Calamagrostis 
Bpigejos', etc. 

Feather (fe*'59i), v, [OE. f. the 

sb.] fi. irons. To give wings to. lit. and fig. 
-1825. 3. To fit, clothe, or provide with or as 

with a feather or feathers, as an arrow, a hat, 
etc. ME. Also refi. and intr, for refi. (now 
dial*) 1450. 3. To cover with feathers : a. 

internally, in phr. To f. onds nest : to enrich 
oneself 1583; b. extem^ly, in phr. To tar and 
f. 1774. ’f‘4. Of a cock ; To cover with out- 

spread feathers; to tread -lyoo. 5. intr. To 
move, grow, extend, etc. in a feathery form 
1770. b* U, S* Of cream : To rise upon the 
surface of tea, etc. like small flakes or feathers 
i860. 6. To be marked with feather-like lines, 

as tulips, etc. 1833. 7. trans* To cut (wood, 

etc.) down gradually to a thin edge 1782. 8- 

To turn (an oar) as it leaves the water so that 
it may cut the air edgeways 1740. 9. Shooting. 

To knock a few feathers from (a bird) without 
killing 1890. 10. Hunting, a. Of abound : To 

make a quivering movement with the tail and 
body, while searching for the trail 1803. b. Of 
the huntsman : To set the hounds direct on 
the trail 1884. 

a. An arrow feathered with his own wing Arbuth- 
NOT. A craggy hill, feathered with birch Southey. 
^ The snow ^me feathering dowuG. Colman. The 
ripple feathering from her bows Tennyson. 9. a. See 
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that old bitch how’ she feathers — how her stem 
vibrates with the quickened acuoa of her pulses 1S39. 
Fea*tiier-be*ci. OE. I. A bed stuffed with 
feathers. Also fig. 3. The Willow Warbler ; 

also the Whitethnoat 1854. 

Feathered (fe-Said;, ppl. a. OE. [f. 
Feather sb. and v.l i. Provided with feathers. 
Also m comb., as black-, well-, etc. /I ME. s. 
Winged, fleet 1587. 3. Of an arrow : Fitted 

with a feather. Of a wound : Inflicted by an 
arrow. OE. 4. Adorned with a feather or 
plume of feathers 1624. 5. Furnished with 

something feather-like 1686. 6. Of an oar : 

That IS or has been turned so as to feather 1812. 

1. Af. wanderer Smiles, x I saw young Harry., 
Rise from the ground like f. Mercury i Hen, IV, iv, 
i. 106. 3. Across the shoulders came the feather’d 
wound DRraEN. 5. The f. grass Keats. The arch . . 
is richly feathered (cf. Feathering vbl. sb.) Rickman. 

Fea-tiier-e'dge, sb. 1785. [f. as prec. + 
Edge.] The fine edge of a board, etc. that 
thins off to one side, so as to resemble a wedge 
in section. Hence Fea*ther-e*dge z/. to cut to 
a feather-edge. Also transf. to turn (oneself) 
sideways. Fea*tlier-e*dged ///. a. 
Fea*ttierfew. ME. [Corrupt var. of Fever- 
few,] = Feverfew. 

Fea*tlier-foo’ted, a. 1565. Having feet 
covered with feathers 1580. b. Moving 
silently and swiftly. 

Fea*tlier-liead. 1831. An empty or light 
head; an empty-headed person. Hence 
Fea'ther-liea'ded a. 

Featliermess (fe’Sorines). 1689. [See 
-NE ss.] F eathery state or condition ; fig. light- 
ness, fickleness. 

Feathering (fe'^Jarig), vhl. sb. 1530. 
[-ING L ] I. The action of Feather v. 1640. 
3 . concr. The plumage of birds; the feather of 
an arrow ; feather-like structure or marking 
1530; Arch, tracery consisting chiefly of small 
arcs and foils 1816. 

Feathering (fe'Sarig), ppl. a. 1740. 

[ -f- -ING ] That feathers; in senses of the vb. 
1789. b. Of an oar, paddle-wheel, float, etc. : 
see Feather v, 8. 

b. F. Paddle-wheel, a wheel whose floats have a 
motion on an axis, so as to descend nearly vertically 
into the water and ascend the same way, avoiding 
beating on the water in the descent and lifting water 
n the ascent. Knight. 

Featherless (fe’^Jarles), a. ME. [See 
-less.] Without feathers, in various senses. 
Fea^ther-stitch. 1882. A kind of stitch in 
needlework, producing an ornamental zigzag 
line. Hence as vb, 

Fea*ther-weight. 1812. i. A weigbt no 
greater than that of a feather; hence, a very 
small thing 1838. 3. Racing. The lightest 

weight a horse may carry in a handicap; a 
jockey not over 4St. 7. 1812. 3. Boxing. A 

boxer whose weight is from gst, to 8st. 6, as dist. 
from a heavy-, middlo-, or light-weight 1889. 
Fea*ther-work* 1665, [f. Feather sh. + 
Work.] The art of working in feathers; also 
concr . ; also = Featherstitch. 

Feathery (fe-tJari), a. 1580. [£ as prec. + 
-Y.] I. Of birds: Feathered 1634. 3. Fringed, 
tipped, or flecked with something feather-like 
1792. 3, Resembling feathers or plumes 1580. 

X. His [the cock's] f. dames Milt. s. The f. canes 
1826, pine-branches 1876. 3. The fi snows Cowper, 
Featly (frtli), adv. {a.) arch. ME. [f. 
Feat g5.+-ly2.] x. Fitly; neatly; texactly. 
3. Cleverly, deftly ; nimbly ME. 3 Graceful ; 

neat 1801. 

2. She dances f. Wint. T. iv. iv. 176. 3. In f. cloak 

1822, So Fea'tness, elegance, trimness. 
tFea*totis, fl. [ME.y^/yj,a, 0 ¥.fetts,feitis, 
faictis, f. 'L. factitius; see FACTITIOUS. In 
i5-i7th c. apprehended as a deriv. of Feat a., 
and variously ended -isk, -ous, -eons, -uous.] 
I. Well-formed, handsome, becoming. Often 
of dress : Artistically fashioned. -1648. 3. 

* Dexterous’ (J.). 

X. Ye think it fine and f. to be called roses.. and 
Lilies 1570. Hence tFea’tously adv. 

Feature (ff-tiui), ME. OF./eture, 

faiture ; — 'L>.factura\ seeFACTURE,] i. Make, 
form, fashion, shape; proportions. Now arch. 
fb. Good form or shape; comeliness -1504. 
tc. concr. Something formed or shaped. Cf. 


Creature. -1657. f 3. In pi. and distribu- 
tively : The build or make of the vanous parts 
of the body. b. concr. A part of the bod> ; a limb. 
-1752. 3. a. In pi. and m sing, w’lth distrlb. 
adj. : The lineaments of the face, the form 
or mould of its parts. Also collect, in sing. ME. 
b. concr. Any one part of the face 1S28. 4. 

transf. A distinctive part of anything 1692. 

1. lElorses of fine f. i6<^. An image, huge off. as a 
cloud Keats. b. Cheated of F. Ly dissembling 
Nature Shaks. c. So sen ted the grim F., and up- 
turn’d His Nostril w’ide Milt. P. L. x. 279, 3. Under 
such simple and homly f., lay ..a most subtil., wit 
Knolles. fig. The Features of the Mind Butler. 
4. An3^hing exhibited ^or advertised as parti'culariy 
attractive; spec, the _ principal attraction in a cinema 
programme ; a prominent article, etc. in a newspaper. 

Feattire (frtiuj), v. 1755. [£ prec. sb.] 
I . irons. = F A vouR v. 7. 2. To affect or moul d 
the features of ; to stand as a feature upon 1810. 
3. To sketch the features of 1791. 4. To make 

a special feature of; spec, to exhibit as a 
prominent feature in a dramatic piece 18S8. 
Featured (ff-tiuid), ppl a. 1500. [f. 
Feature sh, ando?.] •f-i. Fashioned, formed, 
shaped ; well-formed ; comely -1774, 3. Shaped 
into or expressed by features 1742. 3. Fur- 

nished with features of a specified cast 1790. 

3. That haid-f. . .old forester i86i. 

Featureless (f/*tiujtles), a. 1600 [See 
-LESS.] Without (good) features; having no 
marked feature. Of business; Uneventful. 
Featurely (ff-tiuili), iz. 1819. [See-LY^.] 
Having marked features ; characteristic. 

Feaze (fiz), v. Obs. exc. Kaut. 1568. [? f. 
MDu. vese, veze fringe, framed edge.] trans. To 
unravel (a rope, etc.) ; intr. of a rope or thread ; 
To unravel at the end. Hence Fea*zings vbl. 
sb. pi. the fagging out of an unwhipped rope. 
Feaze, var. of Feeze sb. and v, 
Febricitant (fzbri*sitant). Now rare. 1541 
fad. 'L.. febricitantem, febricitareXo have a fever, 
f. febris.] A. adj. Affected with fever; feverish 
1^9. fB. sb. Ouei affected with fever -1650. 
tFebri cita*tioii. 1584. fehri€itare\ 

see prec. and -ation.] The state of being 
in a fever, feverishness. So Febri’city. 
Browning. 

Febricula (f/bri*ki2^1a). 1746. [a. L., dmi. 
oifebris.^ A slight fever, soon over. Hence 
Febrixulose, tF ebri-culous adjs. having a slight 
fever. Febriculo’sity, feverishness. 
Febrife.cient (fzhrififi-Ji&t). 1803. [f. L. 
febri- {febris) +-FACIENT.] A. adj. Fever-pro- 
ducing. B. sh. Something that produces fever. 
Febriferous (fi'brifferss), a. 1874. [f. as 
prec. + -FERGUS. J Producing fever, as a /. 
locality, 

Febrific (f/bri‘fik), a. 1710. [ad. Y.fehri- 
fique, f. as prec. + -ficus making. J Producing 
fever; also. Feverish. 

Febrifuge (fe-brifiz^dg). 1686. [a. F. febri- 
fuge, f. as prec. -b fugare to drive away.] 

A. adj. Anti-febrile 1707. 

B. sb. An anti-febrile medicine; hence, a 
cooling drink. Also transf. and fig. Hence 
Febri'ftigal, febrifii'gal a. fFebriftigons a. 

Febrile (fPbril, fe*bril), a. 1651, [a. F , 
ad. lu,febrilis, f. febris Of or pertaining to 
fever; produced by or indicadve of fever, f Of 
a person : Suffering from fever. 

^F. heat 1666, irritation Kinglake. Hence Febri*- 

lity, feverishness. 

Febronian (febroh'nian), a. 1856. [f. Fe- 
/ri7»/2Zjr+-AN.] Of or pertaining to (Justinus) 
Febronius ; a pseudonym of J . N. von Hontheim 
of Treves (i8th c.), who wrote maintaining the 
independence of national churches. Hence 
Febro'nianisni, the doctrine itself. 

February (fe'brz^ari). Also abbrev. Feb. 
[ME. feverer, ad. OF. feverier :~pop. L. 
^febrarius, L. februarius, f. f brna pi. a festival 
of purification held on Feb. 15th.] i. The 
second month of the year, containing twenty- 
eight days, except in bissextile or leap-year, 
when it has twenty-nine. ^ 2. aitrib. 1599. 

2. You have such a Februarie face Shaks. 
Februa'tion. Now rare. 1652. [ad. L. 

fehruationem,f, februare to purify; see prec.] 
A ceremonial purification. 

Fecal, feces, etc. : see F/ecal, etc. 
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FEED 


Fedal, var. of Fetial. 

Fedfbrk (ff'slfpik). 1826. [f. comb, 

f. F^CES + Fork.] Enioni. The ana! fork on 
which the lan’se of Cassida^ etc., carry their 
fseces. 

Feck (fek). Sc. and n, dial. 1470. [aphet. 
f. Effect 5^.] fi. Effect, tenor, substance 
-1600. 3. Efficacy, value; hence, vigour, 

energy 1535. 3. Amount, quantity. The 

{most) f. ; the bulk, the greatest part. 

Hence Fe'ckfial <z. efficient, povrerful. Fe*ck- 
fully adv. Fe*ckless a. ineffective, futile, 
weak. Fe*ckless-ly -ness. Fe*ckiy 
mostly; almost. 

Fecket (fe-ket). Sc. An under waistcoat 
Burns. 

Feculence (fe-kiz/lens). 1648. [a, F. fecu- 
lence, ad. L. fsectiienila', see Feculent.] i. 
The quality or state of being feculent; foulness 
i36o. ^.concn Feculent matter; dregs, dross, 
scum Now chiefly, filth. So tFe*culency. 
Feculent (fe'kijSslent), a. 1471. [a. F. 
ficuleni, ad. L. fxcnlenius, f. f^c-, fxx ; see 
“Faeces and -ulent.] 1. Containing or of the 
nature of fseces or dregs; abounding w'ith sedi- 
ment or impurities; thick, turbid. Now usu- 
ally : Foul, fetid. Also fg. ta. Covered with 
fasces. Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 61.^ 

I. Every word here is £. stinks North, 

Fecund (fe-ktmd, frk»nd), a. ME. [a. F- 
fecand, ad. l^fecundtis.'] i . Fruitful in offspring 
or vegetable growth; prolific, fertile. Now 
chiefly iransf. and fig. 2. Fertilizing 1686. 

I. This is. .f. of other fault and misfortune Ruskuk, 
var. fFecu'ndouS. 

Fecundate (fe-, frki/nd^it), v. 1631. [f. L. 
fecundat-, fecttndare, f. fecundzisl] irarts. To 
render fruitful or productive ; esp. to make the 
female (individual or organ) fruitful by the in- 
troduction of the inale element ; to impregnate. 

Nature has something else in view than that its own 
proper males should f. each blossom Darwin. 

Fecundation (fe-, fik»ndtf^jbn). 1541. [See 
prec. and -ation.] The process of fecundating; 
fertilization, impregnation. 
tFecu*ndify, nrr.?. 1730. [f. Fecund - h 
-(i)fy.] « Fecund.\te. 

Fecundity (f/ko-nditi). ME. [ad. "L.fecun^ 
diiaUm ; see Fecund and -ity. Cf. F. fecoji' 
^ I. The faculty of reproduction, the 
capacity for bringing forth young; productive- 
ness. 3. Bot. The power of germinating i^r, 
3. The quality of producing abundantly; fer- 
tility ME. 4, Productiveness in general 1555. 
5. Fertilizing power 1642. 

4. The extreme f. of the press W, Irving. 5. The 
River Nilus is famous for its. .Fcecundity 1680. 

Fed (fed), ppl. a. 1483. [pa. pple. of Feed 
a] Supplied with food, nourished, b, F. up : 
surfeited, ^disgusted, bored {slang) 1900. 
fFe*darie. 1603. [var, ofj^iiifir^^FEUDARy, 
q. v.]^ A confederate -161 1, 

Camillo is A Federarie [?a misprint or correction] 
with her Wint. T. ii. i. go. 

|lFeddan(feda*n). Also fedan. 1817. [Arab. 
f addin, faiddn a yoke of oxen, an acre. ] An 
Egyptian measure of land, rather more than an 
English acre, 

Federacy (fe'd&asi). 1647. [f. late L. 
fxderatus Federate ppl. a . ; see -Acr.] i. 
The state of being joined by a treaty; an alli- 
ance 3. A Confederacy 1803. 

Federal (fe-deral). 1645. [p..F.feddral, 
f. fcedus (feeder-) covenant, cogn. w. fides 
Faith.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a covenant, 
compact, or treaty; spec, [Theol.) pertaining to 
the Covenant of Works or Covenant of Grace. 
3. Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, that 
form of government in which two or more states 
constitute a political unity while remaining in- 
dependent as to their internal affairs ; of or per- 
taining to the political unity so constituted 1777. 
3, U.S. Hist. a. Favouring a strong federal, 

i. e. central government 1788. b. Of or per- 
taining to the Northern or Union party in the 
American Civil War of 1861-65. 1861. 4. 

United in a league, allied 1867. 

X. F. theology I the system based on the doctrine 
of covenants made hy God with Adam as repr. man- 
kind, and with Christ as repr. the Church, a. There 
was not . .any f. bond among the several tribes Stubbs. 


i A F. coinage I S76. 3. a. He [Hamilton] is the .. im- 

“ personation of the national cr F. School Calhoun. 

B. sb Chiefly pi. One on the side of the 
Union in the American Civil War 1870. 

Hence Fe’deraUy on the basis of a cove- 
nant; after the manner of a federation. 
Federalism (fe’deraiiz’m), 1793. [ad. F. 
fediralisme-, see prec. and -iSM,] The federal 
principle or system of political organization (see 
Federal a, 2) ; advocacy of this principle. In 
U.S, Hist, the principles of the Feder^ party 
(see Feder.^l a, 3). 

Federalist (fe'deralist), sb, [ad, F, 

fidlraliste\ see Federal and -IST.I i. One 
who advocates federalism or federal union 1792. 
3. U.S. Hist. A member of the Federal party 
1787. 3. aiirib. 1801. 

a. The advocates of a central national authority had 
begun to receive the name of Federalists Bryce. 
Hence Federali*stic a. inclined to federalism. 
Federalize (fe*deraloiz), v. 1801. [f. 

FEDER.A.L a. -i- -ize.] £U irans. To unite in 
federal union, b. To decentralize; to take from 
the central authority and hand over to federal 
bodies in the state or states in a union. Hence 
Fe:deraliza*tion, the action of federalizing or 
the state of being federalized. 

Federarie : see Fedarie, Ohs. 

Federate (fe’derit). 1671. [ad. 
feederare ; see next.] A. adj. Federated, con- 
federate, allied, in l^gue 1710. 

In a f. Alliance, the two Societies still subsist intire 
Warburton. 

B. sb, I. One of the parties to a covenant 
1671. 3. French, Hist, Used as tr. V. fidiri 

1792. 

a. They invited armed federates, as they were called, 
in July 1791, to Paris 1792. 

Federate (fe*der^t), v. 1814. L.fcsderaf-, 
fisderare, i, feedus; se^FEDERAU] 1, intr. To 
enter into a league for a common object 1837. 
3. trans. To band together as a league; to 
organize on a federal basis. 

I. Thus, at Lyons . . we behold . .sixty thousand, met 
to f. Carlyle. 2. To f. the Continent against England 
Lowe. Hence Fe’deratist = Federationist. 
Federation (feder^i’Jsn). 1721. [a. F., ad. 
h. fesderationemi see prec.] i. The action of 
uniting in a league or covenant Now chiefly 
spec, the union of several states, etc. under a 
federal government, each retaining control of 
its own internal affairs. 3. A society ; a league ; 
a federated body 1791. 

t. F. of the (.British) Empire ., Imperial F . : a pro- 
ject under which the colonies would form one state 
with the mother country in relation to all that con- 
cerns the safety and well-being of the enmire as a 
whole, a. The Miners* F., the Shipping F. ( mod ,). 
Hence Federa'tLonist^ an advocate of t 
Federative (fe*der<rtiv), a. 1690. [f. as 
Federate z/.-h-rvE.] i. Of or pertaining to 
the formation of a covenant, league, or alliance. 
Now Hist. 3. Pertaining to, or forming part 
of, a federation ; of the nature of a federation 
1781. 3. Inclined to form federations 1885. 
a. Argos, with the £ cities attached to her Grote. 

fFe*dity. 1539. {pd.'L.fceditafem] see-iTY.] 
r. Foulness, moral or physical -1657. a. pi. 
Loathsome practices -1755. 
fFee, jAI [Com. Teut. and Aryan : OE. 
feok, fioh, fio, str. neut. : — OTeut. '^fehu : — 
OAryan ^piku-, whence also Skr. pagu masc., 
L. pecu neut. cattle (cf. L. pecunia money).] i . 
Live stock, cattle -133S* a* Movable property 
-1596. 3. Money -Z677. 

Fee (fz), sb.^ ME. [a. KF. fee, fie ^ OF.fd, 
fi^ifisffitnt,fiu, mod,!.,, feodum, fetidti in, com- 
monly said to be f. OHG. fehu cattle, etc. 
(== Fee sb.'^)’Jr6d wealth. But the etym. is I 
uncertain.] i. Feudal Law. An estate in land I 
(in England always a heritable estate) held on 
condition of homage and service to a superior 
lord; a fief, feudal benefice. Now Hist. s. 
Common Law, An estate of inheritance in land. 
(In Eng. Law understood to be held feudally 
of the Crown, and thus = sense i. In U.S. the 
holder of the fee is the absolute owner of the 
land.) 1535. 3. A territory held in fee ; a lord- 
ship ME. t4. The heri table right to an office of 
profit, held feudally, or to a pension or revenue 
-1700. +5. Employment, service -1596. 

I. Phr. Acc^x/^w/ftr^L^toneheldhyan eccl person 
or corporation, owing only spiritual service. Knigkfs 


lay /. : see Knight sb.. Lay a, a. Phr. F.-simple, 
-TAIL (see those w’ords). In f, usu. = ‘in fee simple 
Base f . : see Base a. To hold tnf (fig.) : to hold as 
one’s absolute and rightful possession ; Once did she 
hoid the gorgeous East in f. Wordsw. At aptidsf.. 
at the value of a pin. 5. Venus Damzells, all within 
her f. Spenser F . Q vi. x. 21. 

n. ti. A tribute to a superior -1602, 2. Pay- 

ment to a public officer (? ong. one w’ho held 
his office ‘ m fee ') for the execution of his 
functions 1450; hence, professional or other 
remuneration 1583; charge, pay ME. fs. A 
perquisite; any allotted portion -1736. 4. A 

fixed salary or wage. Also pi. Wages. Now 
Sc. or Hist, IvIE, 5. tA reward -1633 ; a gra- 
tuity 1592 ; fin bad sense, a bribe -1643. 

2. To the Auditor for his F. xiiij s. 3546. What f , 
doctor Mar, Edgew'orth. 3. I, heere’s a Deere, 
whose skins a Keepers F. 3 Ben. VI, ni. i. 23. 5. 

Unstain’d with gold or f. Milt. 

Comb.', f.- estate, lands or tenements for which 
some service is paid to the chief lord ; -expectant 
(see Expectant a.) j -fund (Sc. Law), certain dues of 
Court out of which the officers of the Court are paid ; 
-royal (see Royal). 

Fee (fi), V. ME. [f. prec.] fJ. trans. ?To 
invest with a fief 1483. 2. irans. To give a fee 

to; Sc. to hire (servants, etc.) 1529. ^ 3- To 

engage for a fee; fin bad sense, to bribe ME. 

2 The writings drawn, the lawyer feed Swift. 3 
Without Feeing the Journalists De Foe. 

Feeble (fi b’l). ME. [a. OF. foible, later 
form of fleible'. — T.fiebilis doleful; hence, weak. 
Cf. It. fievole.'] 

A. adj. I. Lacking strength; weak; infirm; 
having little power of resistance. 2. Lacking 
moral or intellectual strength M E. 3- Wanting 
in energy, force, or effect ME. 4. Of a pheno- 
menon, etc.: Faintly perceived i860. _ 

I. His heed may be harde, but feble bis brayne 
Skelton. Bunches lateral, .stem f. Withering. F. 
folk Emerson. a. F. and without volition Carlyle. 
F. minds Macaulay. 3. The old, f., and day-wearied 
Sunne fokn v. iv. 35. My f. Rea.‘;on Hobbes. F. 
conduct 1862. Comb, f.-minded a. (whence -tninded- 
ness). Hence Fee*bleness. Fee*bling[.LiNG^], a 
f. person. Fee’blish a. somewhat f. F ee’bly adv. 

B. sb. f I. A feeble person -1826. 3. = FoiBLE 

X. 1678. 3. Fencing. = FOIBLE 2. 1645. 

1. The most forcible of feebles Disraeli. 2. 
Modesty 's my forte, And pride my f. Byron. 

Feeble (frb’l), v. ME. [f. the adj.] fi. 
intr. To become feeble -1496. 3. trans. To 

enfeeble. Now arch. ME. var. (in sense 2) 
fFeeblish. 

Feebless. arch, ME. [a. OF. foiblesce (F. 
faiblesse), f. foible, FEEBLE «.] Feebleness; 
infirm health. 

Feed (ffd), sb. 1573. [f. the vb.] i. The 
action of feeding; also, the giving of food 1576. 

2. tFeeding-ground; pasturage, pasture; green 
crops 1573. 3. Food (for cattle); fodder, pro- 
vender 1588 ; also, an allowance or meal given 
to a horse, etc. 1735. 4* colloq, A meal ; a feast 
1808. 5, The action or process of feeding a 

machine, or supplying material to be operated 
upon ; also, the material, or the amount, sup- 
plied ; the charge of a gun 1839. b. Short for 
f.-gear, -pump, etc. ; a feeder 1839. 

I. Birds coming late from F. 1686. Phr. To be ojf 
one's f, (of animals, and colloq, of persons) ; to have 
lost one’s appetite. On the fi (said of fish) : on the 
look-out for food ; eating. 2. For such pleasure till 
that hour At F. or Fountain never had I found Milt. 
F. L. IX 5^. 3. One f. of oats in the nose-bag 1859 
Comb. I. (jeneral ; as f-bag, -pipe, .pump, -cutter, etc, 

2. Special : f.-apron = feed •doth ; -cloth, a revolv- 
ing cloth which carries the cotton, etc., into aspinning, 
carding, or other machine ; -door, tlie door through 
which a furnace is supplied with fuel; -head, (a) a 
cistern of water for supplying the boiler from above; 
C^) Founding, ‘the metal above and exterior to the 
mold which flows into the latter as the casting con- 
tracts ' (Knight) ; -motion, a contrivance for giving 
a forward motion to material in a machine ; -screw 
{Lathe), ‘ a long screw employed to impart a regular 
motion to a tool-rest or to the work* (Knight); 
-trough, a trough containing a supply of water for a 
locomotive ; -water, a supply of water for a steam 
boiler, etc. ; -wheel, a revolving wheel or disk which 
carries forward an object or material. 

Feed (ffd), z>. Pa. t. and pple. fed. [OE. 
fidan : — OTeut. ^■fddjan, f. ^f8d-d-', see FOOD.] 
I. trans. To give food to; to supply with food; 
to put food into the mouth of ; tosuckle (young). 

3. fig. To gratify, minister to the demands 
of, any sense, passion, feeling, hope, desire, or 
the like OE. 3, intr. To take food, eat. Of 


oe (m^zn), » (pass), qu (bzzd). o (czzt). ^(Fr, 9 (ever). p (Fr. eau d(? vie), i (szt). z (Psyche). 9 (what), p (got). 
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persons now only collaq. .Also Jig, ME. 4. 
trans. To yield, be, of serv’e as, food for [izL 
and Jig.) ME. 5. To nourish, cause to grow, 
support, sustain OE. 6. To fill with food, to 
pamper; to fatten; occas. of the food {dial.) 
1552 ; intr. to grow fat {dial.) 1727. Also f.g. 

7. irans. To keep supplied 1582; to supply {a 
machine, a workman) continuously with material 
to work upon. Also mir. of the material, 1669. 

8, To cause to be eaten by cattle; to use (land) 
as pasture. Often to f. bare, close, dozen, off. 1651. 
Also iransf. To supply continuously (material 
to be consumed, etc.) i860, b. To deal out 
(food) to animals, etc. ( U.S . ) 1883. 9. Of cattle ; 
To eat, eat off, feed upon 1725. 

I. Fede your hawke and sey not geve here mete 
1450. Pelm.,was fed by a mare iSai. He is too 
weak to f. himself {mod.). a. pe soule is fedde wij> 
charite Wyclif. To f. my humour Rich, III , iy. i. 65. 
Phr. Tof. the eyes, sight, ear. 3. Jig, Cholera feeds 
on impurities of every sort 1SS3. 4. Phr. Tof. the 

Jzshes (slang) : to be drowned. 5. A mountain-spring 
that feeds a dale Sh\kis. 6. Sports. To pass the ball, 
etc to a player. Theatr. To supply an actor with a 
cue. Phr. Tof. off', to fatten for sale or slaughter. 
7. The warm springs that f. the Baths Addison. 
She . . fed the turning spindle with the twisting thread 
1808. 8. b. Mangel-wurzel, .is fed to the cows in 

winter 1SS3. 9. The sheep have fed it too close for a 

g^ of the hand Jefferies. 

Feed (ffd),///. tz. 1460. [f. Eeez^.] fi. 
Bound to feudal sendee. Only in f. man ; see 
Feedman. 3. Paid by fees ; hired ; bribed ; 
Sc. employed for wages 1579. 

Feeder (frdsi). ME. [f. Feed zr. +-er 1 .] 
I. One who feeds or supplies food to; tone who 
maintains (a parasite, etc.). Also transff and 
fiS' ^579* 2*- On-e who or that which eats or 

takes food; also transf. of a plant, a flame 
1562; //. cattle for fattening 1796. 3, An organ 

or appliance for feeding (senses i and 2); spec. 
in Eniom. 1811. 4. One who feeds up cattle 

for slaughter ME. 5. A stream which flows 
into another body of water; a tributary; also 
iransf, and fig. 1795. b. spec. * A water course 
which supplies a canal or reservoir by gravita- 
tion or natural flow * (W.) 1825. 6. Mining. 

a. A smaller lode falling into the main lode or 
vein 1728. b. An underground spring 1702. 
c. A stream of gas escaping from a fissure in 
the ground ; a blower 1881. 7. One who or that 
which supplies material for consumption or 
elaboration; esp. one who or that which sup- 
plies material to a machine 1669. 8. Electr, 

Bngin. A wire bearing a subsidiary current; 
a branch-wire to supply a house, etc. 1892. 

X. Thehorsse remembers, .his f. 1616. fig. The 
Tutor and the F. of ray Riots Shaks. a. He [the 
barbel] is a curious f. Walton. s- The Kennet.. 
is one of the main feeders of the Thames 1878. 
Feeding (frdiq), vhl. sh. OE. [f. as prec.] 
I. The action of Feed v. s. concr. That which 
is eaten; food. Now rare. ME. 3. Grazing- 
ground; pasturage. Now dial. ME. 

I- The f. of singing-birds Ray. a. His [the Pike’s] 
f. is usually fish or frogs Ray. 3. Lands or feedings, 
apt for milch kine 1554, 

Comb. i f.-bottle, a bottle for supplying milk or the 
like to infants ; also attrib. in fig, sense ; -cloth = 
feed-cloth ; -tube, 'an elastic tube . . which is passed 
into the stomach ’ {Syd. Soc. Lexl). 

tFee*dman. 1460. [f, Feedt^/. tr. + Man.] 

I . One holding a Fee {sb?) ; a vassal -1565. 3. 
A soldier serving for pay -1722. 

Fee-farm (ff'farm). ME. [a. KY .fee-ferme, 
OF. feuferme, fiofferme ; see Fee sb.^ and Farm 
Law. 1. The tenure by which land is held 
in fee-simple subject to a perpetual fixed rent, 
without other services; the estate of the tenant 
in land so held; rarely, the land itself. Also 
fig. 3. The rent paid for an estate so held 
ME. 3, attrib., esp, in fee-faT^-reni 1638. 
Hence Fee-farmer. 

Fee-faw-fum (frfg 1605. l. Doggerel 
spoken by the giant in 'Jack the giant killer ’ 
upon discovering the presence of Jack. s. a. 
An exdam. indicating a murderous intention 
1690. b. Nonsense, fit only to scare children. 
Also attrib. 1811. 3. A term for * a blood- 

thirsty person ’ 1678. 

X. Lear in. iv, 188. 2. b. This is all fee-faw-fum 

^modi). 

Feel (fil), sh. ME. [f. next vt.] i. The 
action of feeling (see Feel v.); an instance of 
this 1461. 3. The sense of touch. Now only 


in to the /. ME. 3, A feeling or sensation, 
mental or physical 1737. 4. Ascribed as a 

quality to a material object ; The kind of sensa- 
tion which it produces 1759. 

2, A rough texture to the f. 1874. 3. With all sorts 
of queer feels about me H. Walpole. 4. The general 
f, of the air is very mild Mrs. Piozzi. 

Feel (fil), w. Pa, i. and pple. felt (felt). 
^Com. WGer. : OE, filan : — WGer. type 
^foljan, f. root /o/-: — O Aryan pdl-, 7)/-, "oc- 
curring in OE., Gr, TTcXdjxT}, L. palma, Skr. 
pdni, etc.] 

Li. trans. To handle in order to experience 
a tactual sensadon; to examine by touching; 
hence, to try by touching 1833. 3. absoL 

and intr, a. To touch with the hand or finger. 
Const, at, of {novi dial, and U.S.), jio. 1599. 
b. To search, try to ascertain, by handling or 
touch; to grope. ConsU after, for. Also f fig. 
ME. 3. Mil. trans. To examine by cautious 
trial the nature of (ground), the strength of (an 
enemy) 1793. Also intr. with for : To try to 
locate (the enemy) 1839. 

1. Suffer me, that I may feele the pillars Judg, xvi. 
26. To L the bit gently with the bridle-hand 1S33. 
Phr. Tof. one's way to find it by groping; also fig, 

2. ^ b. If haply they imght feele after him, and finde 
him Acts xvii. 27. Come neere . . that I may feele 
thee, .whether thou bee my very sonne Esau, or not 
Gen. xxviL 21, 

n. I. traois. To perceive by the sense of touch 
ME. ; more widely, to perceive through those 
senses which are not referred to any special 
organ; to have a sensation of (heat or cold, a 
blow, a wound, etc.) OE, b. absol, and intr. 
To have sensations of touch, etc. ME. a. To 
perceive by smell or taste (now dial.) ME. ts. 
To perceive mentally -1483, 4. To be con- 

scious of; to experience ME. b. intr. (for 
e2irlierrff.)'mthcomp/emenli To be consciously; 
to regard oneself as 1816. 5. To undergo con- 

sciously. tAlso intr. const, of. ME. 6. To 
be sensibly affected by. Also transf, and fig, 
of inanimate objects. ME. 7. intr. To have 
sympathy with, compassion for, or the like 
1605. 8. fa. To think, hold as an opinion (after 
L. sentire) -1544. b. To believe on grounds not 
distinctly perceived; to have a conviction of (a 
fact) 1613. 

t. The lawyer can not vnderstond the matter tyl he 
fele his mony 1543- We . . felt not the cold 1662. Phr, 
To J1 one's legs. b. The meanest thing that feels 
WoRDSw. 4. He best can paint ’em [woes] who shall 
f. 'em, most Pope. b. I domt £ myself Mrs. H, Wood. 
Phr, To f. -up to (one's work, etc.): see Up. To f. 

(doing something): to have an inclination for 
(?orig. U.S. I now common). 5, To £ inconvenience 
from heat 1767. 6. I was too^ young to f. my loss 

1726. Phr. Tof, the helm, s^d of a ship when she 
begins to^obey the helm. 7. No man can see his 
army perish by want without feeling for them Wel- 
lington. 8 . b. Legislation felt to be inexpedient 
{^nodi). 

m. In quasi-passive sense with complement : 
To be felt as having a specified quality; to seem 
1581. 

The air felt chilly 1825. 

Hence Feedable a, that may or can be felt. 
Feeler (ff'lai). 1526. [f. Feelz^.] i. One 
who or that which feels. s. Biol. One of the 
organswith which certain animals arefumished, 
for trying objects by the touch or for searching 
for food; a palp 1^5. Also iransf. and fig. 

3. One sent out to feel the enemy; transf. 
a proposal or hint put forth or thrown out m 
order to ascertain the opinions of others 1830. 

2. Her ships were the feelers with which she touched 
on Greece and Italy Merivale. 

Feeliag (fr*lig), vbl. si. ME. [f. Feel vl] 
I. The action of Feel v, in various senses. 
CbidRy gerundial. 3. The faculty or power by 
which one feels (in sense 11. i of the vb.); the 
general sensibility of the body, as dist. from the 
special senses ME.; a physical sensation or 
perception due to this ME. 3. The condition 
of being emotionally affected ; an emotion 
ME.; //.emotions, susceptibilities, S3rmpathies 
1771. 4. Capacity or readiness to feel; suscep- 
tibility to the higher emotions; esp, tenderness 
for the sufferings of others 1588. 5, Pleasur- 

able or painful consciousness ME. 6. What 
one feels in regard, to something ; also, the 
objective quality occasioning this. Also transf. 
of a language. 1449. 7. Pyschol. a, ‘ A fact or 

state of consciousness * ( J. S. Mill and others). 


b. As a generic term comprising sensation, 
desire, and emotion only. c. (After Kantis 
gefUhl) The element of pleasure or pain in any 
state, d. An intuitive cognition or belief. 1739. 
8. In Fine Art', cl senses 3-5. a. Painting. 
That quality in a work of art which depicts the 
mental emotion of the painter 1854. b. Arch. 
The general tone of a building or style of archi- 
tecture; the impression produced on a spectator 
1859. 

1. The first f. of a febrile attack 1S05. 2, There is 

not a living creature . . but hath the sence of 1, although 
it have none else Holland. 3. All classes were agreed 
in one common f. of displeasure Froude. 4 She has 
. .not one grain of F, Swift. 6. The apprehension of 
the good, Giues but the greater f. to the worse 
Rich. II, I. uL 301. 

Feeling (friig),j^/. a. ME. [f. as prec.] 
That feels, i. Sentient; capable of sensation. 
2. Accessible to emotion ; sympathetic, com- 
passionate 1618; of language: Indicating emo- 
tion 1 568. 3. 1 hat is deeply or sensibly felf or 
realized, heart-felt, vivid 1530. 

2. His f, wordes Spenser. 3. A 1 sense Of aO your 
royal favours 1721. Hence Fee'lingly adv. 

Feer(e, var. of Fere sb., Obs, companion; 
also obs. 1 Fear. 

Fee:-Bimple. 1463. [a.AF.; seeFEEJ^.2 
and Simple.] Law. An estate in land, etc. 
belonging to the owner and his heirs for ever, 
without limitation to any class of heirs- In 
fee-simple', in absolute possession. Also transf 
and fig. 

fig. He will sell the fee-simple of his saluation A U's 
tVell IV, iii. 311, 

Feet,//, of Foot. 

F ee -mid. 1495. [a. AF.y^^r iaili = Anglo- 
L. feudum talliatum', taiU is from OF, tailUr 
(mod.F, iailler) to cut, to limit.] Law. An 
estate of inheritance entailed or limited to some 
particular class of heirs; a limited fee. Fee-tail 
expectant', see Expect.^NT a, 

Feetless (f/tles), a. 1605. [See -less.] 
Without feet. 

Feeze (fzz),^^. ME. [f. nextvb.] i. A rush; 
hence, a violent impact. Also, a rub. Now 
dial, and U.S. 3 U.S, colloq, A state of per- 
turbation 1846. 

1. Phr, To fetch or tezke {one's) fit to take a short 
run before leaping. 

! Feeze (f/z), 27.1 ow dial. [pE.fJszan, 
fysian to drive == ON. '^feysad\ +1. trans. To 
I drive ; to drive off or away -1689. 3. To frighten 
ME, 3. a. vaguely. To 'do for’ (a person) 1596. 
b. To beat, flog 1610. 

^ a. He pheeze you infalth Tam, Sho-, Induct i i 

Feeze (ffz), vA dial, 17 . . I. trans. To 
turn, as a screw ; also fig. 1806. 3. intr. for 

refi. To wind in and out ; to hang off and on. 
Feff, Feffinent : see Feoff. 

Fegary (figee’ri). 1600. A corruption of 
Vagary, q.v. 

Fegs(fegz). Now.Sk. and</«z/. 1598. [Dis- 
tortion of Fay siA^ Faith, ? -h- iaN(s.] An 
exdam., expressing asseveration or astonish- 
ment. Also as an (unmeaning) sb. 

Feign (fi?in), v, \ME. feinmffeigmn, ad. 
OF. feindre (pr. pple. feignant) : — ^L, Jingere, 
whence Fiction* Figment.] i. trans. To 
fashion, form, shape. Now only after L. 2. 
To invent; to forge ME. 3. To relate in 
fiction; to fable. Now rare. ME. tb. absol. 
and intr. To indulge in fiction -1636. 4. To 

suppose arbitrarily or erroneously. Now rare. 
ME. 5. trans. To assert or maintain ficti- 
tiously; to pretend ME. 1*6. To practise dis- 
simulation, dissemble (refi. and intr. for refi.) 
-1559. Also trans. To conceal. Spenser. 7. 
trans. To make a show of, pretend, simulate, 
sham ; also absol. ME. 8. refi, and intr. To 
pretend, make oneself appear ME. 9. To 
counterfeit 1484. tio. To make a feint -1632. 
tii. Mus, To sing softly; also, to sing with 
due regarded to the ‘ accidentals ’ -1553. tia* 
To shirk {trans, and intrl) ^^1535. 

X Thou hast feigned This tale Gower. 3. Things . , 
worse Than Fables yet have feign’d Milt. F. L. xl 
627. ^ 4 The Straights, where they fained Hercules 
his pillars to be Stilungfl. 7, Escaped death, onely 
! by feigning it 1741. absol. She cannot f. C Bronte. 
8. Fainethyselfetobeamoumera^'Aw.xiv.x ix 
There they made a great assaut. The EMJysshmcn 
faynednatLn. Berners. Feiened/^/.^:. Fei^gned- 
I ly adv., -ness. Fei-gner. Feigningly adv. 


o (G^r. K^). (Fr. p^w). ii (Ger. M«ller). ii (Fr. dime), v (c«rl). e (e®) (th«e). e{ei) (r«h). i (Fr.ftfire). 5 (fff, fom, «irth). 
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Feint (f/iiit), 3:679. [a. F.Jizfz/^ppl 
sb, , f. fdndre to Feign.] i. A feigned or faise^l 
attack; esp, in movement made with the*| 

object of deceiving an enemy as to a general’s ' 
real plans 1683, 3. transf, and fg. An assnined 

appearance ; a pretence, stratagem 1679. 

1. A f. at the head Baker. An attack on India hj 
ww of f. G. Duff. 

Feint ME. "a. Fr./ki/2Apa. pple. 

Qlfeindred\ Feigned, false, or counterfeit; sham. 
Nowr^zr^. b. In commercial use: = Faint £7. 5b. 
The Major. . made a F. Retreat 1702. 

Feint, ME. [In sense i, f. F, feint (see 
prec.); in sense s, U Feint ti*_ To de- 

ceive. ME. only. s. J/:/., etc. a. infr. To 
make a feint or sham attack. b. trans. To 
pretend to make (a pass or cut). 1833. 
fFei-rie,^. ME. [? CEFere^z.] Fit 
to travel; hence, nimble, vigorous. -1794. 
Felanders, obs. f. Filanders. 

Fela*pton. 1551. A mnemonic word 

representing the fourth mood in the third syllo- 
gistic figure, in which a universal negative 
major premiss and a universal affirmative minor 
yield a particular negative conclusion. 
Feldspar, felspar (fe-ldspai, fedspai). 
1757. [= Gqt. fetdspat{k, fi feldFTSUD-rSpai^Ji 
spar. The form felspar (as if f. fels) is corrupt, 
but is the prevailing form,] Min^ Name of a 
group of minerals, usually white or fiesh-red in 
colour, occurring in crystals or in crystalline 
masses. They consist of a silicate of alumina 
with soda, potash, lime, etc. Also atirih. 
Hence Feddsparite = Feldspar. 
FeldspatMc, felspatliic(feld-, felspse’Jik^, 
a, 1832. (see prec.)4'-ic.] Of 

the nature of or containing feldspar, var. 
Fel(d]spatlio*se. 

fFele. [OE. feolo^ feolu, feola, fela 
OTeut. ^felu :^pre-Teut. ^pilu (with ablaut- 
var, *poM) much; cf. Skc.pnru^ Gr. toXw.] 

A, adv, (and quasi-j^.) Much -1598. 

B. adj, (Indeclinable) i. With.^^. in pi. Many 

-1598. b. With sb, in sing. Much -1533. 3. 

In predicative use : Much, many. Also in corn- 
par, : more in number. Only ME. 3. absol, in 
pi. Many persons “I430. Hence fFedefold zz. 
{ad-n.) = Manifold. Chaucer. 

Felicific (fflisrfik), a, 1865. [ad. ‘L,fel£- 
cijicusf. fdix{felic-)+ -feus', see -FIG.] Making 
happy ; productive of happiness. 

rare. 1683. \f.'L.fel{x{feIic-') 
^fcare\ see -Fy,] To render happy; also 
absol, “1698. 

fFeli’citate, pa, pple, [ad. L. felicitatus^ 
jfeliciiare; see ne.xt.] Made happy, Lear U i. 77. 
Felicitate (fdrsit<?it), 1628. [f. ppkstem 
of h, feltciiare^ f. felix {felic-) happy. J r. To 
make happy; also absol. Now rare. 3. To 
reckon or pronounce happy; to congratulate 
(now only a person). Const, on, upon. 1634. 
fa* To ofe congratulations on 1684. 

1. Since I cannot make myself happy, I will have 
the^lory to_f. another Dryden. 2, A great poet 
felicitated himself that poetry was not the business of 
his life D'Israeli. 3- To f. his Majesties happy 
return 1684. Hence Feli-cita*tdon, the action of 
congratulating? a congratulatory speech or message; 
also atirih, Feli'citator. 

reHcitotis(fili*sit3s),(3, 1735. [f. Felicity 
F- ous,] I. Characterized by felicity, blissful 
{rare) 1824; fprosperous, successful 1735. 3. 

Strikingly apt; of persons ; Happy in expres- 
sion, manner, or style 1821. 

2. ^ A C adaptation of the organ to the oHect Paley. 
F. in jests upon his own figure Lamb. Hence Feli’- 
citons-ly adv., -ness (Diets.). 

FeHdty (fili-siti). ME. [a. QF.feliciii, 
ad. L. felicitaiem, t felix.l i. The state of 
being happy; happiness (m mod. use, intense 
happiness, bliss). 3 . That which causes happi- 
ness ; a source of happiness, a blessing ME. 3. 
Prosperity (now ME.; fpl. prosperous 
circumstances; successes -1731 ; a fortunate 
trait 1761, 4, A happy faculty in art or speech 
1605; a strikingly apt expression 1665. fs. 
Of a planet : A favourable aspect. Only ME. 

1. Absent thee from felicitie awhile HemU v. ii. 358. 

2. His coine . . is his only hope and felicitie 1597. 3. 
The felicities of Salomon Bacon. 4. Those felidties 
which cannot be produced at will by wit and labour 
Johnson. 


Felid (fPiid). [ad. mod.L, felidst, i. fdes 
cat.' One of the Pelidx or cat- tribe, 
Feliform (fflifpim), a. [f. 'L.feles {fell-) 
-r-FORM.] Having the form of a cat. 

Feline ’(fz-loin, -iin). 1681. [ad. L. felinus, 
f. feles?, 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to cats or their 
species, cat-like in form or structure, 3. Re- 
sembling a cat in character or quality 1843. 

I. The f. quadrupeds Sir C. Bell. a. The fi care 
with which he stepped aside from any patches cf 
mire Lytton. 

B. sb. An animal of the cat tribe 1861. 

Hence Fe*Hne4y adv., -ness. Feii*nity,f. 

quality; a cat-like disposition; the typical 
qualities of the cat tribe. 

FeU (fel), shy [Com. Teut. : OE. fel, fell 
: — OTeut. ^fello-i — pre-Teut. ^pello- : — '^pelno-, 
cogn. w, Gr. xkKKa, 'L.pelhs s3un. Hence also 
Film.] i. The skin or hide of an animal, usu. 
with the hair, wool, etc. Also iransf. of the 
human skin OE. 3. A covering of hair, w’ool, 
etc., esp, when thick or matted; a fleece i6c^. 

I. They cariefurth.. purple died felles 1551. Alight 
brown f, stood out very dearly H, hL Stanley. *. 
AVe are still handling our Ewes and their Fels you 
know are greasie Shaks. My F. of haire Shaks. 

F€ll(fel),r^.2 ME [a, (Sw./di//, 

Da. fjeld) mountain; cf. Ger.fels rock.] i. A 
hill, mountain. Obs, exc, in Bowfell, Scawfell, 
etc- 3. A moorland ridge, down. Now chiefly 
north, and Sc, ME Hb. In id-iyth c. ; A marsh, 

tfefijta.3 [a. L. fel (Jell-) gall.] Gall ; 
hence, rancour. Spenser. 

Fell (fel), 1625. [f. Fell ; see Fall 
sbd\ 1. The action of Fell v,*,n,A knock- 
down blow {dial.) 1877. b. A cutting down of 
timber; dlso concr, 1650. c. The sewing down 
(a fold, etc.) level with the doth 5 concr, a felled 
seam 1874. d. A fall of lambs B. Jons. 3. 
The line of termination of a web, formed by the 
last weft-thread 1874. 

Fell (fel), sb.^ 1653. Mining. Lead ore in 
its rough state ; also, lead ore siftings. 

FeU (fel), a, and adv. ME. [a. OF. fel 
: — pop. E fello, nom. of fellonem sb. s see 

Felon.] 

A, adj, I. Fierce, savage; cruel, ruthless; 

terrible. Now^of/. or rket. 3. Dire, intensely 
painful or destructive. Now poet, or rhet , ; also 
dial, ME. f 3, Hot, virulent -1590. 4. Full 

of spirit, doughty {pio^ dial.) ME.; eager {for, 
on, ^to ) ; intent upon 1666. +5. Shrewd ; clever, 
cunning -1725. 6. * Mighty*. Obs, exa Sc, 1515. 

x. My i, hate Dekker. The.. Ban-dog.. is fierce, 
is f. 1 688, 2. Despair and f. Disease Gray. Biting 
Boreas, £ and doure Burns. 3. Mids, IT, n. L 20. 
4. I am so f. to my business that I . .will not go Pepys. 
6. A f. time Ferne. 

B, adv. In a fell manner; tcruelly, fiercely; 
e^erly, vigorously, excessively (now dial.) ME. 

F%U (fel)» zf. Fa, L and ///<?. felled (feld). 
[OE. fillan,fi^llanifyllan ; — OTeut, ^falljan, 
causative of ^fallan Fall v,) 1. To cause to 

fall; to knock or bring down; tto Idll ~i68i. 
tAlso jig. 3. To cut down (a tree) OE ts. To 
bring or let down, lower -1620. 4. To stitch 

down (the wider of the two edges left projecting 
by a seam) so that it lies flat and smooth on the 
under-side of the seam. Also, to J, a seam, 
1758. , . 

X. Oak or Firr.,in Wood or Mountain fell’d Milt. 
P.L. VI. 575. HenceFe*Uable^*. Feriler, one who 
or that which fells; a wood-cutter; an attachment to 
a sewing machine for felling. 

Fell^ (fe*la). PI. feUaheen, fellahs. 
1743* [a. Arab,; ^’husbandman*.] A peasant 
in Arabic-speaking countries; in Eng, used^jr^, 
of those of Egypt, 

Fell-fexe, var. of Fieldfare. 

FeUic (fe*lik), tz. 1884. [f. L. fel (Jell-) 
gall + -ic.] Only in FelUc acid ; an acid, 
said to accompany cholic acid in 

human bile, 

Fellifitious(feli’fl«3s), tz. 1656. [f. late L. 
fellifuus (t fel+Jluere) + -ous.] Flowing with 
gall, 

Femnic(felimik),«!. 1845. (i,!., fel (fell-) 
+-INH — ic.J Chem, In Fellinic acid*, a. an 
acid, CgoH360e4HO, obtained by treating bile 
with hydrochloric acid (Berzelius) ; b. a new 
acid discovered by Schotten in human bile. 


Fe’llmanger. 1530. [f. Fell $bj -f 

Monger.] A dealer in sSns or hides, esp, 
sheep-skins ; now, an operative who works skins, 
Fellness (fe*lnes). ME. [See -ness.] i. 
The quality of being fell; fierceness, cruelty; 
fstemness; keenness (of wind), fs* Shrewd- 
ness, wisdom. Wyclip. 

FeUoe (fe-Du), feUy (fe-li). [OE./^/g str. 
fern., peril, cogn. w. OTeut, Jelhan to fit 
together. In Eng., both forms are in use; in 
\d,%,, felly is prewired.] The exterior rim, or 
a part of the rim, of a wheel, supported by the 
spokes. In pi. the curved pieces of wood, w^hich, 
joined together, form the rim. 

Breake all the Spokes and Fallies from her wheeie 
Hatnl. II. ii. 517, 

FeEoii(e, obs. ff. Felon. 

Fellow (fe-Lu), sb. [Late OF.fioIaga wk. 
masc., a. ON. filaga, i. fd= OE. feoh Fee sh.'^ 
+ lag- to Lay. Primarily ’ one who lays down 
money in a joint undertaking with others’.] 
ti. One who shares with another in anything ; 
a partner, colleague, co-worker -1626 ; in bad 
sense : An accomplice -1667. Also with q/’’ ME. 

3. More vaguely : A companion, associate, com- 
rade. tAlso fg. and transf, ME, tOccas. of 
women -j6ii. 3. One of a pair; the mate, 
marrow; a counterpart, match ME. 4. An 
equal : a. in rank (now chiefly//.) ME.; b. in 
ability, etc. ME. \ c. in kind 1477 ; d. in date 
(chiefly pi.) 1874. 5. A member of a company 
or party with common interests ME. 6. In 
college or university use : a. orig. One of the 
company or corporation who, with their head, 
constitute a college, and receive emoluments 
from the corporate revenues 1449. Hence b. 
One of the holders of certain stipendiary posi- 
tions (called ‘ Fellowships ’) tenable for a limited 
period, on condition of pursuing some specified 
branch of study 1888. c. A member of the 
governing body, e.g. in the University of 
London 1837. 7. A member, or one of certain 

privileged members, of various learned societies, 
e. g. the Royal Society, etc. 1664. 8. Fami- 

liar for ; man, male person ME. 9. A term of 
address : fa. orig. — * comrade ’ -1594 ; b. con- 
temptuously ME. 

1. The fellows of his crime Milt. P. L. 1. 606. 2. 

Fellows in arms 1653. Phr. Goodox jolly f. = ’boon 
companion '. To be {Jiail) f. 'well meti to be on free 
and easy tenns ivith (a person). 3. Giue me thy 
Gloue Souldier ; Looke, beere is the f. of it Hett. V, 
IV. viii. 42. 4. a. His fellowes late, shall be his sub- 

jects now Fairfax, b. In reasonynge..he bad few 
fellowes 1551. 8. A worthy F, Timon i. i. 229. Phr. 
Poorf : an exclam, of pity. My dear f., my good f. 
(implying a tone of remonstrance), old j. A fi 
often = ‘ one ‘ anybody * (e. g. the speaker himself). 
9. b. You . . have so disdainfully called him f. F ielding. 

attrib. and Comb., as f. -apostle, -Christian^ -com- 
municant, -man,-iraveUer,irihesman^jt\c. ; also, f.- 
ci'tizen, a citizen of the same city or polity as another ; 
-courntryman ; -craftsman, one of the same craft ; 
-subject, a subject of the same sovereign. 

Fellow (fe’l<?Ti), V. ME. [f. prec. sb.] I, 
trans. fTo join in partnership or companion- 
ship with, to -1594; to make an equal with, to 
1450. ta- To be associated with; to be a 
parmer in -1639. 3. To match 1656. 4 . nonce- 

use, To address as ‘ fellow *. Fielding. 

4, Don't £ me Fielding. 

FeUow-co’imnoner. 1591, [f. Fellow 

sb,"} fi. A joint-partaker with others; esp, one 
who eats at the same table; see Commoner sb. 
-1643. 3 . A class of undergraduates in Oxford, 

Cambridge, and Dublin, who dine at the Fel- 
lows’ table. (Practically Obs.) 1637. 3. One who 
has a right of common with others. LoCKE. 

Fe llow-crea*ture. 1648. [f. as prec.] A 
production of the same Creator; now used only 
of human beings and (occas.) animals. 

Yon worm, man's fellow-creature Browning. 

fFellow-fee*l, v. 1611, [f. Fellow-feel- 
ing.] I. intr. To share the feelings of others; 
to sympathize with -1641. s. trans. To share 
the feeling of. Rogers. 

Fe:llow-fee*Hng, 1613. [tT.L.com- 

passio, Gr. avpardeua SYMPATHY.] i. Sympathy. 

3. Sense of community of interest 1712. 

2. A fellow-feeling makes us wond'rous kind Byron. 
Fe=llow-lieiT. 1585. A joint heir. 
Fellowless (fe-bales), a. ME. [-lkss.] 

Without a fellow; tsolitary; peerless (poet). 
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fFe’llowiike. 1526. [£ as prec. + -like.] 

A. adi. Like a companion or mate; com- 
panionable -1633. B. adv. Like one’s fellows ; 
similarly -1569; sociably -1678. 

Fe’llowly. ME. (Revived in poet and rbet. 
use.) [f. as prec. 4 * -LY.] A. adj, i. Like or per- 
taining to a fellow ; social -1578. 2. Com- 

panionable -1688. 

a. Mine eyes ev’n sociable to the shew of thine Fall 
f. drops Tentp. v. L 64. 

B. adv. On equal terms ; sociably ; hence, 
familiarly -1631. 

fFcllowred. Only ME. [f. Fellow sb * : 
see -RED.] I. Company, fellowship, a. Inter- 
course. 3. A company of fellous. 
Fellowsliip (fe-LnJip)j sh, ME. [f. Fellow 
5^. -f-SHlP.] I. tPartnership -1623 ; participa- 
tion, community of interest, sentiment, nature, 
etc. ME. a. Companionship, company, society 
ME. 3, tDealing -1613 ; intercourse, esp, 
spiritual ME. 4. = Communion 3. ME. 5. 
The spirit of comradeship ME. 6. A body of 
fellows or equals ; a company. Now arch, ME. 
7. A guild, corporation, company; also ^collect, 
ME.; an association of any kind 1541. 8. The 

position, or the emoluments, of a fellow in a 
college, university, learned society, etc. 1536; 
^collect, the body of fellows in a college, etc. ; 
the society constituted by them -1796. 9. 

Arith, The process by which gain or loss is 
divided among partners 1561. to, pi. = FeU 
lowship porters (see Comb.) Dickens. 

1. A F. in a crie of Players HamL iii. ii. 289. I feel 
by proof That f. in pain divides not smart Milt, P, R. 
I. 401. 2. To renounce f. with anyone Macaulay. 3. 
F. with the Saints A. V. Transl. Pref. 3. 4. Phr. To 
give ihe right hand off. (after Gal. ii. 9); to acknow- 
ledge as entitled to communion (a literal giving * the 
right hand of f.’ being in some Protestant denomina- 
tions a part of the ceremony) ; also transf. s A point 
of good f, Jas. I. 6. The goodly felowship [L. 
numerusl of the Prophetes Bk. Com. Prayer 1549. 
7. Land is sometimes leased to a small f. Johnson. 
Comb. F. porter, a member of the f. of the Porters of 
Billingsgate, a guild having certain monopolies in the 
City of London. 

Fellowship (fe*bujip)j v, ME. [f. prea 
sb.] ti. iratts. To unite in fellowship. Also 
refi. -1561. *1*2. To accompany -1483. 3. To 

admit to fellowship. Now only in religious use. 
ME. 4. intr. To join in (religious) fellowship. 
Chiefly U.S. ME. 

Fellow-soldier. 1526. A companion-in- 
arms. 

Felly (fe-li), adv. ME. [f. Fell «.] In a 
fell manner ; fiercely, cruelly, malignantly ; 
*t*terribly, hence {dial.) exceedingly; tcraftily, 
cunningly -1530. 

Felly: see Felloe. 

11 Felo-de-se (fedt? dz sP). FI. felones-, 
felos-de-se. 1651. [Anglo-L. fdo Felon, de se 
of himself.] i. One who ‘ deliberately puts an 
end to his own existence, or commits any un- 
lawful malicious act, the consequence of which 
is his own death ’ (Blackstone). Also fg. 2. 
Hence, Self-murder, suicide 1771. 

Felon (fed^n), a. and sb.'^ ME. [a. OF. 
felon adj. and sb. : — vulgar L. ^fellonem\ prob. 
a deriv. of \„fel {fell-) gall, with sense *one 
who, or that which, is full of bitterness or 
venom See N. E. D.] 

A. adj. I, Cruel, fierce, terrible; wicked, base. 
Now poet. Also transf. of things and places. 
f2. Courageous --1596. f 3. ‘ Terribly ’ great. 
Sc. --1605, f 4. Stolen. Fuller. 

I. Courtesies ..No gratitude in f. minds beget 
Dryden. transf. The f. winds Milt. Lyddas 91. 

B. sh.^ fi. A vile or wicked person. Some- 
times applied to the Devil. -1814. 2. Law. One 

who has committed felony. Also attrib. zsf 
blow. ME. fs. Villany, baseness; perfidy. 
ME, only. 

I. He, the King of Heav’n . . Down to the deep 
abyss the flaming F. strook Dryden. 

Hence Fedoness, a female f. Browning. fFedonly 
adv. in a f. manner. Fedonry, the whole class of 
felons. (Applied orig. to the convict population of 
Australia.) 

Felon (fed/n), sb.^ ME. [Perh. a. OF. 
felon\ see prec.] i. A small abscess or boil, 
an Mamed sore; esp. a whitlow under or near 
the nail of a finger or toe. a. attrib. in names 
of plants, herbs, etc., as F.*wort, (a) Solanum 


Dulcamara ; {p) Ckelidonium majus ; {c) Gera- 
nium Roberiianum. 1715. 

Felonious ffel^n-nias), a. 1575. [f. Felony 

-r-OUS,] 1. Wicked, atrociously criminal. Now 
chiefly poet. 2. Law. Of or pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, felony. Hence pep . : Thievish. 
1634. Of a person : That has committed felony 
1857. 

X. F. outrages Holland. 2. O thievish night ! Why 
should’st thou, but for some f. end, In thy dark lantern 
thus dose up the stars Milt. Comus 196, 

Hence Feio*nious-ly adv.^ -ness. 
fFedonous, a. ME. [f. Felon 4- -ous.] Of 
the nature of a felon ; like a felon -1596. Hence 
tFedonously adv. 

Felony ME. [ad. 'S.felonu .- 

Com. Rom. ^felloni'a, f. fellone Felon ; see -y.~ 
ti. Wickedness, baseness -1489; wTath (after 
OF.) -1523. fa. Guile, perfidy -1533. 1*3. A 

crime, misdeed, sin -1523. 4. Feudal Law. 

An act on the part of a vassal which involved 
the forfeiture of his fee ME. 5. Common and 
Statute Law. Any of a class of crimes regarded 
by the law as of a graver character than mis- 
demeanours. (Including, besides statutable 
offences, those which formerly involved forfei- 
ture of lands and goods, and corruption of 
blood ; sometimes also, misprision of treason, 
which is a misdemeanour.) ME. 

Felsite (fclsait). 1794. [f. Fels(par) + 
-ITE.] Min. zlsQ attrib. Hence 
Felsi*tic a. consisting of or containing f. 
Felspar, Felspath-: see Felds-. 
Felstone (fedst^L). 1858. [ad. (Sox. f els- 
stein, f. fels rock 4- dein stone. First used 
vaguely for amorphous rocks ; now = Felsite . ] 
Min. A designation of compact feldspar occur- 
ring in amorphous rock-masses. 

Felt (felt), shP [OE.^// OTeut. ^feltoz-^ 
filiiz- : — ^pre-Teut. ^peldos, -es-. Cf. Filter.] 
I. A kind of cloth or stuff made of wool, or of 
wool and fur or hair, fulled or wrought into a 
compact substance by rolling and pressure, with 
lees or size. Also pi. a. A piece of this ; 
something made of this, esp. a felt hat (whence 
^transf. a hat of any material) 1450. 3. A 

thickly matted mass of hair or other fibrous sub- 
stance ME. 

I. Mute Silence with her feet in f. Wolcott. 2. The 
bed Of nigs and felts M. Arnold. ^ Comb, f.-grain, 

‘ the grain of wood whose direction is from the pith to 
the bark j the direction of the medullary rays in oak 
and some other timber * (Knight). 

Felt (felt), 1708. [? a confusion 

of Fell sbP, Felt sbP, Pelt sb.~\ A skin or 
hide. 

Felt (felt), pa. pple. of Feel v. 

Felt (felt), V. ME. [f. Felt i. trans. 
To make into felt ; to mat or press together 
into a felt-like consistence 1513 ; to make of felt 
ME. 2, intr. for reft. To form into felt-like 
masses, to become matted together 1791. 3* 

To cover with felt {mod.). 

X. They fal to beat, to f„ and thicken it close with 
their feet Holland. 3. To f. the cylinder of a steam- 
engine {mod.). 

Fe*lter,z;. ME. .feltrer^ 

f. feltre felt = It feltro : — med.L. fltrum ; see 
Filter j^.] i. trans. To tangle; to mat to- 
gether. a. To entangle 1567. t3- = Filter v. 
BJons. 

Felting (fe*ltig),vW.j^. 1686. [f. Feltz^.] 
I. The action or process of making felt. 2. 
concr. Felted cloth 1849. 3* a,ttrib. 1805. 
Felucca (fehp*ka). 1628. [a. It. felu{c)ca, 
f. (ult.) Arab, root falaha to be round. J A small 
coasting vessel propelled by oars or lateen sails, 
or both, used chiefly in the Mediterranean. 

Brancaccio..fled in a f. [a boat about as big as a 
Gravesend barge] J. Bargkave. Hence Pelu’cca v. 
to put on board a i. De Foe. 

Felwort (fe*lw3»it). \(yF^.jfeldwyri, f. feld 
field 4* wyrt root.] a. Gentiana lutea, and 
other species of gentian, b. Swertia perennis. 
Female (fz*m^fi). femelky a. OF. 

L. fetnella, dim. of femina.'^ 

A. adj. I. Belonging to the sex which bears 
offspring. 2. Bot. a. Of the parts of a plant : 
Fruit-bearing; resulting in a new individual 
1791. b. Of a blossom or flower; Having a 
pistil and no stamens; pistillate; fruit-bearing 
1796. c. Of plants, trees : Applied arbitrarily, 


esp. in Female hemp = fimble-hemp (see FiMBLE 
1548, 3. Consisting of females 1552. 4. 

Of or pertaining to a woman or women 1635. 
5. Characteristic of womankind 1632. t6. 

Womanish --1771. 7. Epithet of various mate- 

nal and immaterial things, denoting simplicity, 
inferiority, w'eakness. or the like I^IE. 8. 
Applied, esp. in Meek., to that part of an instru- 
ment or contrivance %\hich receives the corre- 
sponding or male part 1669. 

I. Who is this, what thing of Sea cr Land? Femal 
of sex it seems Milt. Sams. 71 1. The Femal Bee — 
P. L. xti. 490. 2. c. The male [pyrnpernel] hath a 

crimsin floure, and the f. hath a blewe Tlrner- 1 he 
f. luy so Enrings the barky fingers of the Elme 
Jfids. JV. IV, i, 48. 3. Heifars from his F. Store he 

took Dryden. 4. The force of f. lungs Pope. A f. 
reign Gibbon. 5. Femal charm Milt. P. L. ix. ggg. 
% The ancients called sapphires male and f. . the pale 
blue, approaching the white, [was] the f, Emanuel. 
F.rimei — feminine rimei see Feminine. 8 F. 
screw., socket, a circular hole or socket having a spiral 
thread adapted to receive the thread of the male screw. 

B. sb. I . A female animal ME. 2. A female 
person ; as a sjmonym for * woman ' now only 
contemptuous ME. 3, attrib. 1599. 

1. Conception and Parturition, in the Human f. 
Carpenter. 2. The females . . incapable of performing 
any military service Cruise. They are no ladies. 
The only word good enough for them is the word of 
Oj^obnum — females 1S89. 3. A f. foe Howell, 
fFemalist. [See -ist.] One devoted to the 
female sex. Marston. 

Femality (fiinse-liti). 16 . . [f. Female a. 
4--ITY.] I. Female nature; pi. females 1754. 
2. Unmanliness. 

Femalize (ffmaloiz), v. 1674. [f. as prec. 
4--IZE.] fi. intr. To become effeminate. 2. 
trans. To give a feminine ending to 1709. 

2. The follow'ing femalized Christian names ; Alex- 
andrina, Andre wdna. .and WilHamina 1887. 

Feme (fem). Also (exc. techn.) femme. 
ME. [a. OF. feme, Fr. femme.'] 1. Law, 
(Chiefly conjoined with baron.) Wife. t2. In 
16th c. often playfully for : Woman -1653. 

1. The feme is entitled to dower Bacon. 

Phr, Law. Feme covert (fe*m k^PVsrt), a woman 
under cover or protection of her husband ; a married 
woman. Feme sole_ (fe*m SO'^'I), an unmarried 
woman, a spinster j a widow. Also, a married woman 
who with respect to property is as if she were un- 
married. Also attrib., ^feme-sole merchant, trader. 
Femerell (fe*merel). ME. [ad. OY.fume- 
raille altered f. fumerole L. fumariolum, 
dim. of fumarium, f. fumus.] A lantern, 
louvre, or covering placed on the roof of a 
kitchen, hall, etc., for ventilation or escape of 
smoke. 

Femicide (fe*mis3id). i8oi. [See -cide a.] 
The killing of a woman. 
fFe*minal, a. ME. [a. OF., i,X,. fetninal] 
Of or pertaining to a woman -17 . . 
Feminality (feminaediti). 1646. [f. prec. 4- 
-ITY.] I. The quality of a female; female 
nature. Now rare. a. pi. only concr. or 
qxLa.si-concr, A female trait or peculiarity; also, 
a knick-knack such as women like 1825. 
tFe-minate, a. rare. 1533. [ad. 'L.femi- 
natus, f. femina,] Effeminate ; feminine -1633. 
Femineity (feminriti). 1820. \_tlj.femi- 
neus + -ITY.] Womanliness ; womanishness. 
So Femlnidity. 

Feminie (fe'mini). arch. ME. [a. OF., f. 
L. femina.] Womankind ; a set of women, 
esp. the Amazons. 

He conquered all the regne of F. Chaucer. 

Feminine (fe*minin). ME. [a. 
nin, -ine, ad. \^. femininus, L femina.] 

A. adj. I. Belonging to the female sex; 
female. Now rare. 2. Hence transf. of objects 
to which sex is attributed 1601. 3. Of or per- 

taining to a woman or to women ; carried on 
by women 1489. 4. Characteristic of women; 

womanlike, womanly ME. 5. Depreciatively : 
Womanish, effeminate. ? Obs. ME. 6, Gram. 
Of the gender to which appellations of females 
belong ME. 

1. Those Male, These F. Milt. P. L. i. 425. _ a. 
They say that the Moone is a planet Foaminme 
Holland. 3. F. society Disraeli, discussion 1865. 
4. Of a foeminme and delicate body Holland. 5. He 
was of so unhappy a f. temper, that he was alwa3rs in 
a terrible fright Clarendon. 6. Every noun denoting 
a female animal is f. 1845. Phr. F. rime : in French 
verse, one ending in a mute e (as being the fi^nine 
suffix) ; hence, a rime of two syllables of which the 
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second is unstressed. ^So ending \ f. cssura^ one 
which does not immediately follow the ictus. 

B. s 5 . I. The adj. used absol M E. 2. Gram. 
A word of the feminine gender 1607. 

X. The fond F. Gianville. The eternal f. iSgs. a 
Sea m stress and songstress are double feminines i335 
Hence Fe*rniniiie-ly adv., -ness. Fe’mininisin, 
the state of being f. ; a woman’s expression. 
Femminity (feminroiti). [ME. Jemimnzie, 
{. Feminine +-ITY.] 1. Feminine quality; in 

early use also, female nature, a. Womanish- 
ness 1863. 3. concr. Womankind 1865. 

X. O serpent under feinynynytee Chauoee. 
Feminism (fe*mini2’m). 1850. [£ h./e- 

mina + -iSM ; cf. 'B.feminisme.'] i. The qualities 
of women [rare). 2. Advocacy of the claims 
and rights of women 1895. So Fe'minist* 
Feimnity (ftmimiti). feminitie, a. 

OF. feminiti^ f. 'L. femina!] = FEMININITY. 
The mirrhor of feminitie Spenser. 

Feminize (fe-minoiz), v. 1652. [f. L. 

femina"¥-iZK.'] To make or become feminine, 
fi Femme de chambre (fam Janbr). r 762. 
[Fr.] I. A lady’s maid. 2. A chambermaid 
18^. 

Femoral (fe*morM). 1782. [f. L. femur 

( ftTtwr-) thigh + -AL. ] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the femur or thigh. Chiefly Anai., as f. 
artery, etc. B. sh. [sc, artery’] 1859. 

Femtir (frmz?i). JPl. femurs (frmibz), 
femora (fembra). 1563. [a. L.; see prec.j 

I. AnaL The thigh-bone in vertebrata 1799. 
3. Entom. The analogous part in an insect j the 
third articulation of the foot 1834. 3. Arch. 

* The space between the channels [of the Tri- 
shpi^] ’ (Gwilt) 1563. 

Fen (fen), [OE. f^n — OHG. 
fenna fern., fcnni neut., marsh, ON. fen neut., 
quagmire, Goth, fani neut, mud : — OTeut 
^fanjom.] 1. Low land covered wholly or 
partially with shallow water, or frequently in- 
undated ; a tract of such land, a marsh, t3. 
Mud, clay, mire, filth -1535. 

1. The margin of the broad, reedy f. Stevenson. 
TVztf fens : certun low-lying_ districts in Cambridge- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and adjoining counties. 

atirib. and Comd,^ as /.•boat, •dtecJk, -fenjul, -grass, 
•land (whence •lander), etc. $ also f. -berry, the cran- 
beny iyaccinium Oxjyeoecus); -cricket, the mole 
cricket {Grylloialpa vulgaris) ; -fire = Ignis fatuus ; 
-goose, usually the Gray-Lag Goose {,A nser cinereus) j 
•man, an inhabitant of the fens; -reeve, an officer 
having charge of f. lands ; etc. 

Fen (fen), dial, \QjE. fyne mildew; 
cf. ViNEWED. j A mould that attacks the hop- 
plant. 

(jFen, rAS ME. [ad. Pusib. fann species, 
class.] A section in Avicenna's Canon. 
Chaucer. 

Fen (fen), v. 1823. [? Corrupt f. Fend v.] 
tram. To forbid. Used chiefly by boys at 
marbles, etc, 

*rm fly/ says Jo. *But f. larks, you know I* 
Dickens. 

Fence, sb. ME. [aphet. f. Defence.] fi* 
=s Defence -1664. 2, The action, practice, 

or art of fencing, or use of the sword. Also 
traiisf. 1533. t3* Means or method of defence; 
protection, security -1756. 4. concr. That which 
serves as a defence; a bulwark, defence, {arch) 
ME. 5. An enclosure or barrier {e,g. a hedge, 
wall, railing, etc.) along the boundary of any 
place which it is desired to defend from in- 
truders. Often qualified, as gun-, ring-, wire, 
etc. /. (see these words). Also transf. and fig. 
1513. 6. Mech. A guard, guide, or gauge de- 

signed to regulate the movements of a tool or 
machine 1703. 7. A state of prohibition (cf. L. 
in defenso). Stubbs. 8. Thieved slang. A re- 
ceiver of stolen goods; a house where they axe 
received 1700. 

X. Cad, ceatoff.i see Cap Coat sb. a. The 
wager at t with Laertes 1863. iransfi The Sophists 
were cunnmg masters off. Blackie. 4. Deer-h^es . . 
made a rude f. against the blast Scott. 5. The 
fami^ed lion. .O’erlcaps the fences of the nightly 
fold Drvden. fig. The strong fences of shame and 
awkwardness Lamb. Phr. Sunk/.-, one placed along 
the bottom of a depression in the ground; also, a 
ditcE To be on (U.S.): to be undecided in 
opinion, or neutral m action. To make a Virginia f. 
(u. S.) : to walk like a drunken man. 

Comb. : f.-lizard, the common small lizard or swift 
of the United States; t-man, a gladiator; -montih, 
W orig. the fawning-time of deer, a period of about 
30 days, during which hunting was forbidden ; (3) the 


close season for fishing, etc., not restricted to one 
month; -play, fa gladiatoriail combat; transf. dis- 
cussion ; T-roof, a roof for defence (= L tesiudo) ; 
-season, •time, a close season or time for fish, swans, 
etc. ; -shop, a shop at which stolen goods are sold. 

Hence ie'nceful a. affording defence. Feme©- 
less <ar. unenclosed; defenceless. 

Fence (fens), 2/. ME. [f. the sb.] I. intr. 
To practise the use of the foil or sword; to use 
the sword scientifically. Also fig. of a witness, 
etc. 1598. 3. irans. To screen, shield, protect. 

Const, against, from. 1510. ts- intr. To pro- 
vide protection against -1759. 4. trans. To 

keep out, ward off, repel {arch) 1592. 5. To 

surround with or as with a fence ; to enclose, 
fortify. Also fig. ME, 6, intr. Of a horse : 
To leap a fence 1884. 7. irans. To close for 

hunting or fishing. Blackstone. 8. slang. To 
purchase or sell with guilty knowledge (stolen 
goods). Also ahsoU 1610. 

I. Al^ sir, I cannot £ Merry W, ii. Hi. 14. fig. 
For several months . . diplomatists fenced among 
themselves Motley, as. A place well fenced from the 
wind Hakluyt. He fenced his royal promise with an 
if Tennyson. 3. To f. against the infirmities of ill 
health Sterne. 4. A cup of sack shall fi the cold 
Scott. 5. Well fenced either with hedge or pale 
De Foe. Fenced rotmd by trees B. Cornwall, fig. 
Fenced by etiquette Emerson. 

Pbr. To f. tables (in Sc. Presbyterian Churches): 
to deliver an exhortation calculated to deter unworthy 
persons from communicating. 

Hence Fe’ncer, one who fenc^ ; a swordsman ; a 
horse that jumps fences; a receiver of stolen goods 
{slang). 

Fencible (femsib’l). ME. [Short for de- 

fensable, DEFENSIBLE.*! 

A. adj. I. Fit and liable for defensive military 
service. Chiefly Sc. 3. Capable of being de- 
fended 1 590. 3. The sb. used attrib. : Belonging 
to the Fencibles 1795. 

I. Let fi men. .keep watch and ward Carlyle, a. 
Houses, .fensible against the Arabs Lithcow. 

B. sb. A soldier liable only for service at home. 
Also land-, river-, sea-f. 1796, 

Fencing (femsiq), zfbl.sb. 1489. [£ Fence 
V.] I. The action or art of using the sword 
scientifically; the pracfice of this art with a 
blunted sword, foil, or stick. Also fig. 1581. 
3. The action of protecting, or of setting up a 1 
defence against 1489. 3. Tlie action of putting ; 
up fences or enclosing with a fence 1628; concr. 
an enclosure or railing; fences collectively; 
also (U.S.) the materials for these 1585. 4. 

The action of leaping a fence 1827. 5. slang. 

The receiving of stolen goods 1851. 

X. F. is warre without anger Fuller, fig. A piece 
of diplomatic fi Frebaian. 

I Fend (fend), sb. Sc. and dial. 1658. [£ 
next vb.] 1. A shift or venture 1724. s. Fare 
1804. ts- Naut. = Fender, 

Fend (fend), v. ME. [Shortened from De- 
fend.] !• trans. = Defend v. {arch. orj>oet) 
Also refi. and intr. for reft. 3. intr. In To f. 
and f rove : To argpue 1575. 3. trans. To ward 

or keep off ; esp. with off ME. 4. intr. To 
make a shift (Sc. and dial.) 15. . b. = Fare, 
{dial.) 1781, 

I. Freedom. . shall.. fi you with his wing Emerson. 
To f. aff the weather Scott. 

Fend(e, obs. £ Fiend. 

Fender (femdsj). ME. [£ Fend 27. + -er.] 
I. = Defender. Now dial. 3. Something 
that fends or wards off something else : spec, a. 
Naut. A piece of old cable, or other device, 
hung over or fixed on a vessel’s side to preserve 
it from damage, e. g. by collision with another 
vessel or with a wharf 1626. b. A large piece 
of timber placed as a guard in front of a pier, 
dock-wall, etc. 1739. c. A mud-guard on a 
carriage-step 1884. 3. A metal frame placed in 
front of a fire to keep falling coals from rolling 
into the room 1688. 4. A sluice-gate; occas., 

the whole sluice 1847. 

Comb,'. f.-beam, (a) a beam suspended over a 
vessel’s side to ward office, etc. ; (b) = f.-sUP ; -plle= 
Fender zb; -stop, the beams fixed at the end of 
a line of rails to stop the carriages and prevent their 
running off. 

Fe*ndy, a. dial. 1782. [£ Fend v.] Re- 
sourceful; managing. 

tFe*nerate, v. [£ T,.fmneraU,f setter are, £ 
interest; see -ate. J To lend on interest. 
(Diets.) Hence fFenera'tion, the action or 
i practice of fenerating; usury. 


Feaesteila (fenesteU). 1797. [a. L,, dim. 
of fenestra window. ] 1. A rch . A small window- 

like niche on the south side of the altar, con- 
taining the piscina and often the credence, b, 
A small window 1848. 2. ZooL * A polyzoon ; 

known by many fossil remains in Devonian 
limestones and other rocks ’ (Rossiter) 1894. 
Fenestellid (feneste-lid). 1882. [£ ’L.fene- 
stella-k'-iD.] Palxoni. One of the Fenestellidx, 
a family of palaeozoic polyzoans. 
fFene-Ster. ME. \fi.OF.fenestrei—'L. fene- 
stra (see next).] A window -1548. 

If Fenestra (tine -stra). /V. -tree. 1844. [L., 
fi root of Gr. <paiv€iv to show.] i. Anat. A 
small hole or opening in a bone, etc. 3. Bot. 
A small mark or scar, indicating the part at 
which the seed has separated from the ovary 
^ (Stark) 1828. Also, ‘ an opening through a 
membrane ' 1866. 

I. The £ ovalis or opening into the vestibule [of the 
ear) and the fi rotunda or opening into the cochlea 
Barr. 

fFene*stral, sb. ME. [a. OF., £ fenesire 
(see Fenester).] A window-frame or lattice, 
often fitted with doth or paper instead of 
glass; rarely, a window-pane -1530. 

Fenestral (fihe-stral), a. 1674. [ad. L. 
fenesiralis.] i. Of or pertaining to a window. 
3. Anat,, etc. * Having small openings like 
windows ’ (Wagstaffe). 

Fenestrate (ffne'str-^t), 1835. [ad. L. 
fenestratus, fenestrare, f. fenestral] i. Having 
small window-like openings or perforations. 
Chiefly Bot. and Zool. 3. Entom. = Fene- 
strated 3. 1842. 

Fenestrated (fTne-str^ited), ppl. a. 1826. 
[f. fu. fenestratus (see prec.)-j--ED^.] i. Arch. 
Furnished with windows X849. 2. = Fene- 

strate 1. 1849. 3 * ^titom. Having transparent 
spots 1826. 

Fenestration (fenestr^i-Jan). 1846. [£ L. 
fenestrare.] i. Arch. The arrangement of 
windows in a building, 3. Anat. The be- 
coming, or the being, fenestrated 1870. 
Fenestnile (fihe‘str«l). 1872. [ad. L. 
fenestrula, dim. of fenestral] Zool. One of the 
openings in the zoarium of Fenestella, Poly- 
pora, and allied species. 

Fengite : see Phengite. 

Fenian (ffnian). 1816. [£ 'one 

of the names of the ancient population of Ire- 
land ' (Windisch), confused in mod. times with 
fiann fern, collect., a body of warriors who de- 
fended Ireland in the time of Finn, a legendary 
Irish king.] 

A. sb. I. Applied to mercenary tribes acting 
as a permanent force for the support of the Ard 
Rig, or king of Eire. 3. One of a ' brother- 
hood' formed among the U.S. Irish for the 
overthrow of English rule in Ireland 1864. 

B. sb. Of or pertaining to the Fenians or to 
Fenianism 1861. 

Hence Femianism, the principles, purposes, 
and methods of the Fenians. 

Fenks (fenks),//. 1820. The fiibrous parts 
of the blubber of a whale, which contain the 
oil; the refuse of the blubber when melted. 
liFennec (fe*nek). 1790. [Arab, feneh.] 
Zool. A small African fox-like animal (Canis 
zerda) having very long ears. 

F ennel (fe*n^) . [OE. finugl, finule, fenol, 
fenul, ad. pop.L. fenuclum, fenoclum (for L. 
fxniculum, dim. of fxnum hay).] Bot. i. A 
fragrant perennial umbellifer {Fseniculum vul- 
gare) having yellow flowers, made use of in 
sauces, etc. 3. Applied to plants resembling 
fennel 1523. 

I. There’s F. for you If ami. iv. iv. 180. Sweet F,, 
Faeniculum dulce or tffficinale, grown in kitchen 
gardens for the sake of its leaves, s. Dog or Dog's 
F., Anikemts Coiula. Hog's F., Peucedanum 
^cinale. F.-flower, a herb of the genus Nigella. 
F.-giant, a plant of the genus Ferula = Giani-f. 

Comb . : f. oil, * the oil of common fennel containing 
anethol and a terpene '(Watts) ; f. water, a spirituous 
liquor prepared from fennel seed. 

Fennish (femij), a. 1574. [£ Fen sb.^ + 
-ISH.] I. =Fenny I. 1577. 2. Belonging 

to or produced from a fen 1574, 

Fenny (fe*ni), a.i [OKf^nm^, £ finn 
Fen. ] I . Of the nature of fen ; boggy, swampy. 
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3 . « Fennish 2. 1543. fa. Muddy, dirty 


*. Fillet of a f- snake Shaks. F. rushes Keats. 
Fe-nny, a:^ Now dial lOE. fyni^, f. fyne 
Fen ; Mouldy. 

fFenouille-tte. 1706. [a. F., f. f&nmil 

Fennel.] Fennel water -1758. 
tFcnsive, shortened f. Defensive. 

Fent (fent), ME. [ad. f. fe^idre 

: — E,jinderel\ i. A short slit or opening in a 
robe. Also a placket-hole. Now chiefly dial 
3. A remnant (of cloth) 1847. 

Fenugreek (fe ni«grzk). [OE.fenogr 3 ecum, 
L. fxnvgrxcum for fxnum Grxcum Greek hay, 
so called by the Romans.] A leguminous 
plant {Trigondla F^num Grsecum). the seeds 
of which are used by farriers. Also atfrib. 
Feodary, Feodatory : see Feu-. 

Feoff, var. of Fief sb. 

Feoff (fef), V, F. t. and pph. feoffed. 
[ Early VEE/feoffen, ad. PEE. feoffer^ OE.feuffer, 
fieffer^ f. fieu^ Jief; see Fee Fief sb.'J i. 
Law. = Enfeoffs^, i. }Obs. "j-Also fig. -1636. 
fa. To confer (a heritable possession) upon, 
OcdsFLjfig, -1649. 

FeoSfee(feff*). ME. [ad.OF./^^^,pa.pple. 
of feofferl\^ Law. i. The person to whom a 
feoffment is made 1542. 3. spec. One of a board 

of trustees holding land for charitable or other 
public purposes. 

Feoftoent (fe'fm&t). ME. \y,. PEE . feoffe- 
ment\ see Feoff v.~\ Law. i. The action of 
investing with a fief or fee. Applied esp. to 
conveyance by livery of seisin (at common law 
usually evidenced by a deed). fs. The deed 
or instrument by which corporeal heredita- 
ments are conveyed -1672. 3. The fief con- 

ferred ME. 

t. Phr. F. ofi upon trusty fi to uses : a grant of 
land in trust for another, or for certain uses. 

Feoffor, feoffer (feffai). ME. [ad. AF. 
feoffQur\ see Feoff v.] i. One who makes a 
feoffment to another. ? 3. Misused for Feoffee . 
-1603. 

fFer, V. App. meaningless. See context of 
iden V, IV, iv. 29. 

Fer, obs. f. Far ; Fear sh. ; Fire. 
Feraciotts (fer/i'Jos), a. 1637. [f. E.ferax 
(feraci-), f, ferre to bear + -OUS. J Bearing 
abundantly; fniitftil. 

Feracity (ferae-siti). rare. ME. [ad. L. 
feraciiatem; see prec. and -acity.] The quality 
of being feracious. 

Feral (fia*ral), aA 1621. [ad. E.feralisiptx- 
taming to funeral rites or to the dead.] i. 
Deadly, fatal. Freq. in Asirol 3. Funereal, 
gloomy 1640, 

I. F, diseases Burton, Signes Lilly, a. Ferall 
Birds that love Darknesse Gauden. 

Feral (fle'ral), a.^ 1604. [f. la, /era wild 

beast + -AL. ] I. Wild, untamed; uncultivated. 
Often of animals and plants that have run wild 
1659. 3. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a wild 
beast; brutal, savage. 

IlFerastl (fera*/). Anglo-Ind. 1600. [Urdu 
from Arab, farrdsk spreader.] A menial servant 
who spreads carpets, pitches tents, etc. 
Ferberite (foubSroit). 1811. [f. Ferber 

proper name+-iTE.] -fi. (After J.J. Ferber.) 
A variety of gneiss. 3. (After R. Ferber.) A 
variety of wolfram from Southern Spain 1868. 
Ferd, obs. f. Feared///, a. 
|jFer-dl©-laQce (%r dp Ians, fe*! do Ions). 
1880. [ Fr. ; = ' head (lit. iron) of a lance ’.] i. 
Her. A lance-head used as a charge 1892. 3. 

A venomous serpent (Trigonocephalus lanceo- 
lafus) of Brazil 1888. 

IJ F er-de-moline (fe»i do mpdzn) . 1 741 . [Fr. ; 
= * iron of a mill ’.] Her, A bearing : The 
iron support for the moving mill-stone. 

Fere, sb.'^ ‘Now arch, [ME./^r<5, aphet. f. 
OE. lefdra (Y-fere) : — (ult.) pre-Eng. gi~ (Y-) 
+*f 6 ra going, f. ablaut-root of faran.\ i. A 
companion, mate; whether male or female, 
3. A husband or wife ME. 3. An equal ME. 
a. The nuptial f. Of famous Vulcan Chapman. 

fFere, sb,^ ME. [aphet. f, OE. gifer neut., 
f. as prec.] Companionship ; chiefly concr. a 
company. Only ME. 


Phr. I»/.^ if. (often written yfere)‘. together; in 
common. 

fFere, a. Now Sc. ME. [a. OS.farr, L 
(ult.) OTeut. */dr4 (OE. fdr, ME Fore sb.) 
going, f. faran Fare Able to go, in 

health ; hence gen, able ; sound, whole. 

I trust to find ye baith haill and f. Scott. 

fFere, Z?.l [OE.Jcran \vk. vb. : — OTeut. 
^forjan, f. *f 6 ra^ {. ablaut-root of faran Fake 
z/.^] intr. = Fare (exc. in senses 3, 5) 

-1483. 

fFere, v.^ ME. [aphet. f. Affeir, Effeir.] 
intr. To fall by right, appertain, become. 
Chiefly impers, -1513. 

Fere, obs. f. Far, Fear, Feer, Fire. 
Feretory (fe*r/t6ri). ME [A perversion of 
ME. fertre, a, OE, fierire : — E. fereimm. ad. Gr. 
<p€p€Tpov^ f. <l>€p€iv to bear.] i. A portable or 
stationary shrine, often richly adorned, in which 
were kept the relics of saints ; a tomb. 3. A 
bier ME. 3. The part of an abbey or a church 
in which shrines were deposited 1449. 

I. Porphyry stones for Edward the Confessor’s f. 

H. Walpole, var. aFe*retrum (in sense i). 

Ferfortb, obs. f. Far-forth. 
Fergtisonite (fs-jgossnoit). 1827. [f. /kr- 
{ofRaith)+-iTE,] Afzn. ' A metaniobate 
(and tantalate) of yttrium with erbium, cerium, 
uranium, iron, calcium, etc,’ (Dana). 

IlFeria (n»*ria). 1853. [L. ; see Fair j 3 .] 
Reel. A w^eek-day, esp, an ordinary week-day as 
opp. to a festival. 

Ferial (fis-ri^). ME. [a. F. firial^ ad. 
xsisAAa. ferialis, f. feria\ see prec.] 

A. adf I. Pertaining to the days of the week, 
or to a week-day as dist. from a festival. 3. 
Pertaining to a holiday 1500. 

Phr. F. day., time (Sc. Law) : in which the courts 
were closed and legal process was invalid. 

B. sb. A week-day not a feast or festival 1877. 
fFeria*tioii, 1612. [f. E./eriari, f. feria."] 
Holiday keeping; cessation of work -1822. 

f F e'lie, sb. M E. [a. OF, ferte^ ad. E. feria. ] 

I. A festival, holiday. Also aiirib, -1616. 3. 

— Feria, --1588. 

Ferine (fl9*rom). 1640. [ad. f. 

fera wild beast.] 

A. adj. I. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 

wild animals ; wild, untamed 1677. 3. Of 

human beings, etc, : Bestial, beast-like 1640. 
3. Of a disease : Malignant (rare) 1666. 

1. Some in f. Venation take delight Motteux, 

B. sb. A wild beast. (Diets.) 

Hence Fe*rme-ly adv., -ness. 

Feringhee (feri-gg/). 1634. [Oriental ad. 

Frank, with Arab, ethnic suffix -i ; in Arab. 
faranfi in Pers. farangiE\ Formerly, the 
Indian term for a European; now used chiefly 
of the Indian-born Portuguese, and contemptu- 
ously of other Europeans. 

Ferio (feTiit?). 1551. Logic, Amnemonic 
word representing the fourth mood of the first 
syllogistic figure, in which a universal negative 
major premiss and a particular affirmative minor 
yield a particular negative conclusion. 

Feiison. (feroi's^m). 1509, Logic, A mne - 1 
monic word representing the sixth mood of the j 
third syllogistic figure, in which a universal 
negative major premiss and a particular affirma- 
tive minor yield a particular negative conclusion. 
Ferity” (feTiti). 1534. [ad. E, feritaiem^ f. 
ferus; see -IXY.] i. The quality of being wild 
or savage. 3. Savage or barbarous condition 
1646. t3. Barbarity, savage cruelty -1718. 

2 . The ancient Rudeness and F. of our Country 
Stanhope. 

FeTHng. Now HzsL [OE fioHSling^ f. 

FouRTm— LING.] = Farthing. 

Ferly (ffi'jli). [OE. fmrlic sudden, f. fxr 
(see Fear) +-/zV, -ly ^ ] 

+A adj. I. Sudden -ME. 3. Terrible -1577, 

3. Strange, wonderful -1650; wonderfully great 
-1450 

a. Furres of i. bestes 1460. Hence tFcTly adv 
B. sb. Now Sc. and dial i. A marvel ME. 
3. Wonder, astonishment ME. 

Fennacy, obs. f. Pharmacy. 

Fennage, Ferm(e, etc., var. of Farmage, 
Farm, etc. 

Fermail 1480. {2.,OE,fermailh 


: — med. L. frmaculum, f. firman to fix.] Her . , 
etc. A buckle or clasp; a setting. 

Ferment [fo-jm&t), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
fermenium, f. root of ferverc tO boi!.] I. ortg. 
Leaven or yeast ; hence gen. that which causes 
fermentation. Also fig. 3. = Fermentation 
I. 1605. Z*fig> Agitation, tumult 1672. 

1. Pasteur .. proved the real ‘ ferments to be 
organised bein^ Tyndall, fig. This hypothesis lays 
a f. for frequent rebellion Locke. a. 1 he fiist f. of 
new wine 1744- 3. To allay the general f, 17S1, 

Ferment (foimemt), v. ME, [a. F./kr- 

menieTf ad, L. fermeniare, f. fermenium ; see 
prec.] I. intr. To undergo the action of a fer- 
ment; to suffer fermentation; to ‘work*. (In 
early use primarily of dough or saccharine fluids.) 
Also fig. 3. trans. To subject to fermentation; 
to cause fermentation in i^^2. 3. transf. and 

fig. To work up into an agitation ; to excite, stir 
up 1660. 

X. fig. My griefs.. f. and rage Milt. Sams. 619. a. 
fig. Fanaticism, .fermented with theleaven of earthly 
avarice Hurd. 3. Ye vigVous swains, while youth 
ferments your blood Pope. 

Hence Fermemtable capable of fermentation. 
Fermente’scihle, (also erron. -iscible), a. capable 
of causing or of undergoing fermentation. 

fFermemtal, a, 1650. [f. Ferment sh, + 
-. 4 L.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
ferment or fermentation -1694, 

Fermentarian (f 5 jmente»*ri^). 1775. [^* 
L. fermentanus, f. fermenium + -OUS. ] A term 
of reproach applied by Latin to Greek Christians, 
as using fermented bread in the Eucharist 
fFeTmentate, v, 1599. [f. E.fermeniai-, 
fermeniare.] trans. To cause to ferment; to 
leaven -1670. 

Fermentation (fsjment^t'Jsn). ME. [ad. 
L. fermentaUo 7 um\ see prec.] The action or 
process of fermenting. 1. A process of the 
nature of that resulting from the operation of 
leaven on dough or on saccharine liquids. 

The features of the process are an effervescence, 
with evolution of heat, in the substance operated on, 
and a resulting alteration of its properties. In early 
use, the term was applied to all chemical changes 
exhibiting these characters. In modern science it is 
restricted to a definite class of chemical changes 
eculiar to organic compounds, and produced in them 
y a ‘ferment’ (see Ferment sh, 1), and variously 
qualified as acetous^ cdcohoUc^ butyric^ lactic^ puite- 
faciive, etc. (see these words). In popular language 
the term usually conveys the notion of a sensible 
‘ working which is not involv^ in the chemical 
sense, but its application is now similarly restricted. 
3. jig. The state of being excited by emotion 
or passion; agitation; working (sometimes 
1 towards a better condition of thing^ 1660. 

2. Predicting .. the happy, future State of qur 
Country ; and that the then F. would be perfective 
to it 1682, The intellectual f, of Germany Mill. 

Fermentative (ffijmemtativ), a. 1661. [f. 
as Fermentate z/. +-ive.] i. Of, pertaming 
to, or of the nature of fermentation ; developed 
by fermentation 1665, a. Tending to cause or 
undergo fermentation, 

I. F. changes 1869. Hence Ferme*ntative-ly 
adv,, -ness. So Ferme*ntatory (in sense 1). 
Fermentive (foimemtiv), a. 1672. [f. 
Ferment sb. or v. + -iye, ] Tending to produce 
fermentation. 

tFe-rmerer. ME. [f. Fermery.] The 
superintendent of a (monastic) infirmary. 
Chaucer. 

FcTmery, faTmery. Now Hist. ME. 
[aphet. f. OF. enfermerte\ see Infirmary.] 
= Infirmary. 

fFeTmillet. 1475. [a. OE. fermillet^ fer- 

maillet^ dim, of fermail Fermail.] A clasp, 
buckle, or setting -1633. 
fFem, a. and adv. [OE. ^ 5 ^^^ formerly.] 

A. adj. Former, ancient, of old -1571. 

B. adv. Long ago, formerly -ME. 

Fern (fom), sh. [OE. feam str. neut. 

OTeut. *farno- : — O Ary an ^pomot whence Skr. 
parna neut., wing, feather, leaf. The orig. 
sense is doubtless ' feather '.] Bot, One of a 
large group of vascular cry ptogamous plants con- 
stituting the N.O. FtUces ; a single plant or 
frond; also collect, in sing. 

Flowering or Royal F, : Osmunda. regoMs ; see 
Osmund aEexbL f, ^ Blechnum. Lady-f. — 
rium Filixfemina. Male f. = Lastrea Filix-mas, 
Prickly f. = Polysiichum aculeaium. See also 
hladder.y buckler-^ etc. f. 
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Comh. ; f.*l3irackea = Bracken; -brake = prec.; 
also, a thicket of f. ; -cbafer, a beetle {Scaraixus 
OT Ampkbnalla. solsiziiati^i -gale, the Sweet F. 
(Jfyrica Coprpfonia') t -tree = free:/,% -web, a 
beetle {Scaral'xus or Meioranika kariicffia), 
tFema*mbtick. 1595. [Cormptly 
namduca.l = Brazil. i. Also aiini. -tjiq.. 
Fernery (fs *11160). 1840. [f. Fern^^. - r 
-ERY.] A place or a glass case in which feras 
are grown. 

Fe*m-owl* [f. Fern 5^. + Owl.] a. The 
Nightjar or Goatsucker 1678 ; b. the Short-eared 
Owl 1885. 

Fe*m-see<I. 1596. [f. as prec. -s- S eed.] 
The seed of the fern ; once popularly supposed 
to be an. invisible seed and to confer invisibility 
upon its possessor. 

I Hen. IV ^ 1 1, i. g 6 . 

Femticle (fauntik’l). Now dial. 1483. * A 
freckle on the skin, resembling the seed of fern ’ 
(Webst.). 

Ferny (founi), a. 1523. [f. Fern sb. -h 

-Y ^.] I . Abounding in fern, a. Of, pertaining 
to, or consisting of fern 1710. 3, Resembling 

fern 1791. 

tFe*myear, fern year. \(y£..fymiiar\ see 
Fern a. and Year.] 

A. sb, 1. A past year -1562. 3. Last year 

-1737- 

a Faiwel al the snowgh of ferne yere Chaucer. 

B. adv. In past years; in the course of last 
year -1806. 

Ferocious (f8rJa*Jos), a. 1646. [f. 'L.ferox 
[feroci-] -ovslj u Fierce, savage; savagely 
cruel or destructive. ^ a. Indicating ferocity 172S. 

I, The Lyon a.. f. animall Sir T. Browne. z, F. 
eyes 1S26. Hence Fero’cions-ly adv., -ness. 
Ferocity (ferp*siti). 1606. [ad. Y.ferocitl^ 
ad. L, ferocziaitm ; see prec.] The quality or 
state of being ferocious ; habitual fierceness or 
savageness. 

It [fWr] is always joined with f. Ruskin. 
tFeTOUS, fl!, 1653. [f. + -ous.] 

Wild, savage. 

-ferous, in nse always -iferotis (i-feros), an 
adjectival suffix f. L. '-ftr producing (f. ferre to 
bearj-f-OUS; as, auriferous, fmgiferous, l-ucri'^ 
ferous, etc 

Ferox (fe’rpks). 1867. [z..'L.{salmd)ferox, 
the scientific name.] A fish [Salmo ferox), the 
great Lake Trout, 

tFe*rTament. ME. [a. OF.ferremeni, ad. L. 
ferramenfum implement of iron.] pi. Articles of 
iron; e.g. instruments, tools, irons, shackles, 
fittings, etc. -1660. 

Ferrandin, var. of fFARANDiNE. 
fFerra*ra. rarc^ 1762. A broadsword; an 
'Andrea Ferrara Cf. Andrew i. -1785. 
i-Fe*rrary, 1609. \2A.\^.{ars')ferrarial\ 
The smith's art -1611. 

Ferrate (feT^fit). 1854, [f. L. ferrum + j 
-ATE *. ] Chem. A salt of ferric acid. 
Ferrateen. rare. Cf Ferreting jA Scott. ' 
Ferr(e, obs. if. of Far a., and v. \ 
tFe*rren, adv. and a. [OE. feorran, f. 
OTeut. *ferr~ Far adv.'] \ 

A. adv. I. From far -ME. a. Afar -ME ! 
3. With preps, of, on {0), from ferren : from or 
at a distance -1470. 

B. adj. Distant, far -1548. 

Ferreous (fe*rfjas), a. 1646. [f. h. ferrous 
+ -Otis._] j. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
containing iron. 3. Like iron : a. In hardness 
1822; b. in colour (mod.). 
tFerrer, fe*rroiir- ME. Is.. OY./erreor 
: — med.L. ferraforem; seeFAR-RiZR.'] i, A 
worker in iron - 1609. 2. = Farrier i. -1798. 
Ferret (fe-ret), s 3 .^ ME. [a. OY.fuiret, 
furet z — late L. furonem, said to be f. L. fur 
thief.] A half-tamed variety of the common 
polecat {Puiorius fmtidus), kept for driving 
rabbits from their burrows, destroying rats, etc. 
Also iransf and fg, 

Conti. f.-eye 'the spur-winged goose, so called 
from the red circle around the eyes’ (Webstk 
Heuce Fe'rrety a. like a f. or a ferret’s. 

Ferret (fe-ret), 1576. [Cf. It 

floss-silk, and F. jleuretl] fi. attrib. F.-silk^ 
floss silk “1612. 3. A stout cotton (or silk) 

Also aiirtb. 1649. 

sh.^ rare. i66a. [a. ^ .ferret Jeret, 


dim. of j^riron.l Glass-making. An iron used 
for trying whether the melted glass is fit to 
'work; also, an iron for forming the ring at the 
mouth of bottles. (Now only in Diets.) 

Ferret (fe*iet), v. 1450. [f. Ferret shlS ; 
cf. Y.f ureter. 1 i- inir. To hunt with ferrets; 
irons, to clear out by means of a ferret. s. 
irons. T o take (rabbits, etc. ) wi th ferrets. Also , 
to drive forth by means of a ferret. 1577. 3. 

To hunt after; to worry 1599; to from, cf, 
out <9/1601; to search (a place) 15S3. 4. intr. 

To rummage, search about 1580. 5. irons. 

With out, up : To search out, bnng to light 
3 ^ 577 - 

3, And.. vow’d He’d f. him, lurk where he wou’d 
Bltler Hud. 1, ill. 236. To C this vermin brood out 
of the colonies W. Irving. 5. I have ferreted out 
evidence, got up cases Dickens. Hence FcTreter. 

Ferretmg (feietig), sb. 1670. [f. Ferret 
sb 2 ]= Ferret 

Ferretto (fere-t^). Also feretto. 1662. [a. 
It.ferreiio {di Spagno), dim. of ferro iron : — L. 
ferrum.'] Copper calcined with brimstone or 
white vitriol, used to colour glass. 

Ferri- (fe*ri), formerly ferrid-, comb, f., in- 
dicating the presence of iron in the ‘ferric’ 
state (cf. Ferro-). Ferricyanhy dric or Ferri* 
cya‘nic acid, an acid, H4FeCy6, procured from 
various ferricyanides , andcrystallizinginlustrons 
brownish-green needles. Fenicyanide, a salt 
of fernanhydricacid,e.g.^(! 7 /< 2 rizw »2 femeyanide, 
red prussiate of potash; ferrous ferricyanide, 
Turnbull's blue. Ferricyamogen, the hypo- 
thetical radical FeCy^ supposed to exist in ferri- 
c^nhydric acid. 

Ferriage (fe-iijedg). ME. [f. Ferry sh. 
and V. 4- -AGE.] I. The action or business of 
ferrying; conveyance over a ferry 1450. 3. The 

fare or price paid for the use of a ferry, 

I. We were detained.. wsdting f. 1880. 

Ferric (fe*rik), a. 1799. [f. L._/>rr«»z -h -ic.] 
I. Of, pertaining to, or extracted from iron. 3. 
Chem, Applied to compounds in which iron 
exists in its higher valency, as ferric acid, a 
hypothetical acid H2FeO, assumed to exist in 
the salts called ferrates. 

Ferrier (feTi,si). ME. [f. Ferry v.] 
= Ferryman. 

Ferriferous (feri*fer3s), a. 1811. \i.'L. fer- 
rum -f -(i)ferous.] Producing iron, as f. rocks. 
F erris (fe lis). 2:893. [f* name of G. W.G. 
Ferris, U.S. engineer.] F. wheel, an amuse- 
ment device consisting of an enormous revolv- 
ing vertical wheel supporting passenger cars on 
its periphery. 

Ferrite (fe'r^it). 1879. U- L. ferrum + 
-ITE.] I. Mm. Amorphous hydroxide of iron 
of undetermined composition. 3, Chem. ‘ A 
combination of ferric oxide with a metallic oxide 
more basic than itself, as barium ferrite, 
BaFcjO^ ; etc,’ (Muir). 

Ferro- (fer^?). i. Used as comb, f, of L, 
ferrum iron, chiefly in the names of species 
containing iron, as ferro-calcite, a variety of 
calcite which contains carbonate of iron and 
turns brown on exposure; ferromagne*tic a., 
= Paramagnetic; ferromagnetism, = Para- 
magnetism; ferromanganese, an alloy of iron 
and manganese (containing 15 per cent, and 
upward of manganese) ; ferro^tungsten, iron 
containing a certain percentage of tungsten. 

3. Chem. Now applied to designate ‘ ferrous ' 
as opp. to ‘ferric’ compounds of iron (cf. 
Ferri-). Ferrocyanliy*dric or ferrocya*nic 
acid, a tetrabasic acid, H^FeCya, forming a 
white crystalline powder. Ferrocyanide, a 
salt of ferrocyanhydric acid, s.s potassium ferro- 
cyanide, popularly yellow prussiate of potash. 

I Ferrocya’nogen, the h3q)othetical radical FeCys 
supposed to exist in ferrocyanides. fFerro- 
^tvi'sisXsXt^Ferrocyanide. tFerropru'ssic acid 
= Ferrocyanhydric acid. 

Fe:rro-co*ncrete. 1900. « Reinforced c. 
FeiToso- (fer^u*s^), comb. f. of mod.L. 
ferrosus Ferrous, Inferroso-ferric oxide, Fe304. 
Ferrotype (fe'riJtoip). 1879. [f- F erro- - t- 
Type,] a process by which positive photo- 
graphs are taken on thin iron plates ; a photo- 
graph so taken. Also aitmb. 

Ferrous (fe*ras), 1865. [t'L. ferrum + 
-ous.] Chem, A term applied to compounds in 


which iron combines as a divalent, e. g. ferrous 
oxide, FeO. 

Ferruginate (ferw-dj^infit), v. [f. L. fer- 
rugo {ftrrugin-) -f- -ate s.] To give the colour 
or properties of iron rust to. Hence Ferru*- 
ginated ppl. a. (Diets.) 

Ferrugmeous (fer^d^i-nihs), a. = next. 
Ferruginous (ieul d^inos), a. 1656. [f. as 
Ferruginate 4- -ous.] i. Of the nature 
of, or containing, iron rust; now. Of the nature 
of iron; containing iron 1661. 2. Of the colour 

of iron rust; reddish brown. 

Ferrule, ferrel(fe'r3l),j^. 1611. [Corrupted 
spelling (as if dim. of L. ferrum) of the older 
form verrel, veml, ad. OF. vtrelle, virol, med. 
L. vtrola : — L. virtola, dim. of virix, pi. 
bracelets. ] i . A ring or cap of metal put round 
the end of a stick, tube, etc. to strengthen it, 
or prevent splitting and wearing. 3. A ring or 
band for strengthening anything, or holding 
the parts of anything together 1632. 3. Steam-^ 

Engine. ‘A bushing for expanding the end of a 
flue ’ (Webst.). 

Hence Fe*miie, feTrel v. to fit or furnish with 
a f. FeTniled ppl. a. provided with a f. 
Ferruminate (fer^*min^Jz‘), v. ? Obs. 1623. 

[f. L. ferrummat-, ferrmnmare, f. ferrumen 
cement, f. ferrum.] To cement, solder, unite. 
Hence Femi mina’tion. 

Ferry (fe-ii), sb. ME. [f. the vb. Cf. ON. 
ferja.] ti. A passage or crossing. ME. only. 

3. esp. A place where boats pass over a river, 
etc. to transport passengers and goods ME. 3. 
Provision for conveyance by boat from one shore 
to the other 1489. fb. = Ferry-boat. -1798. 

4. Law. The right of ferrying men and animals 
across a river, etc., and of levying toll for so 
doing 1721. 

3. A f. was established where London Bridge now 
stands Gardiner. b. The French had sunk divers 
Ferries and other Boats in the River 1701.^ 

Comb. : f.-bridge, a form of ferry-boat in which a 
railway-train is transported across a river or bay; 
-railway, ‘ one whose track is on the bottom of the 
watercourse and whose carriage has an elevated deck 
which supports the train ’ (Knight). 

Ferry (fe’ri), v. [OE. firian :—O.Teut. 
^farjan, f. far-o'^', see Fare sb,] fi- irans. To 
convey from one place to another -1583. 3. 

esp. To transport over water (formerly including 
the sea) in a boat or ship, etc. OE. b. To work 
(a boat, etc.) across or over 1771. 3* ^utr, for 

ref. To go ; now only, to pass over water in a 
boat or by a ferry; of a boat : To pass to and 
fro OE. 

a. Charon is tyr’d^ with ferring soules to hell Hey- 
wooD. 3. Crist seide to hem verie we over J>c water 
Wyclif. Upon these waters doe f. fiftie thousand 
Boats 1630. 

Fe*iTy-boat. ME. [f. Ferry sb. + Boat.] 
A boat for conveying passengers, etc. across a 
ferry, 

Fe*rryman. 1464. [f. Ferry sb. + Man,] 
One who keeps or looks after a ferry. 
fFers- ME. [a. OF. fierce, fierche, etc., ad. 
(ult.) Vors.ferzhi ‘ counsellor ’.] Chess. *i. The 
queen --1676. 2. A pawn which has passed to 

the eighth square. Caxton. 

Phr. Theferses twelve : all the men exc the king 
(Skeat). 

Fers, obs. f. Fierce a.. Verse. 

Fe*rter, ME. \f.yiF.fertre; see FERE- 
TORY.] To put in a shrine. 

Fertti, obs. f. Fourth. 

Farther, obs. f. Further. 

Fertile (fa'Jtil, -tail), a. 1460. [a. OF. 
fertil, ad. \j.fertilis, f. ferre.] i. Producing in 
abundance; fruitful, prolific. A\zo transf. s.nd 
fig. 3, Causing or promoting fertility 1597* 
t3. Copiously produced, abundant ”1667. 

I. A soil. -f. ..of weeds 1785. F. plains C. Bronte. 
fig. F. in resources T. Jefferson. A land f. in 
warriors Freeman. 2. F. slime Emerson. 3, With 
adorations, fertill teares Tnucl. N. i. v. 274. Hence 
Fe’rtilely adv, Fe’rtileness = Fertility (rar^). 
■fFerti'iitate, v. 1634. [f. next, after dehili- 
tate.] To render fertile, fertilize -1650. 
Fertility (faitiditi). 1490. [a. F. fertility, 
ad. L. fertilitatem, f. feriilis FERTILE.] The 
quality of being Fertile ; fecundity, fruitful- 
ness, productiveness ; pi, productive powers. 
Also iransf. and fig, 

\ Thy waste More rich than other climes’ f. Byron. 

(goo- 
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THe f, cf this clover ahsolute’y depends [etc.] Darwin. 
7%; I found some . . £ of fancy Johnson. F. of in- 
vention Playfair, thought Macaulay, resource 337s. 
FertilizaHon .fsrtiisizFijhn). Also -isa- 
tion. 1857. [f. Fertilize -r -ation.] The 
action or process of rendering fertile; spec, in 
Bzoi. fecundation (see Fertilize 2). 

These species require the aid of insects for their f. 
Darwin. 

Fertilize (fo-itibiz), v, 1648. "J, Fertile 
- r-izE.] I. irans. To make fertile; to enrich 
(the soii). b. gen. To render productive, {hi. 
and f^g.) 1828. 3. Bwl. To make (an ovum, an 

oospore, a female individual or organ) fruitful 
by the introduction of the male element ; to 
fecundate. Chiefly Boi. 1859. 

1. He. .fertilised bogs, and cultivated_ barren sands 
Derricic. Intense religious conviction fertilizes 
intellect Liddon. 2. I have not found a single 
terrestrial animal that can f. itself Darwin. 

Hence FeTtili zable (also -isable;, a. that can be 
fertilized or fecundated. 

Fertilizer (fo'Jtibizsi). 1661. [f. prec.] i. 
One who or that which fertilizes land; said esp. 
of manures. 2- An agent of fertilization in 
plants^ 1844. 

2. Flies are good fertilizers Darwin. 

Ferttla (fe'ri^la). ME. [a. T.; = giant 
fennel, a rod.] i. Bot, The giant fennel, a. 
A rod, cane, or other instrument of punish- 
ment, esp. a flat ruler; fig. school discipline 1580. 
3. Surg. A long splint 1688. 

Hence Ferula’ceous resembling a f, ; having 
a stalk like a f. 

Fertila'ic, fe*rrilic, a, 1876. [f. Ferula 
+ -IC.3 Ckem, liL Ferztl{a)ic acid i CIX0H10O4, 
contained in Assafcetida. 

*|‘FeTiilar, 1594. [ad. L.ytfrwZzrzV belonging 
to the giant fennel.] = Ferula 2. -1688. 
Ferule (fe*ri«l), sb, ME. [ad. "L, ferula; 
see Ferula.] 1.= Ferula i. 3. = Ferula 
2, 1599. Hence FeTnle v, to beat, strike with 
a f. 

fFeTvence. ME. [a. OF., f,'L.ferventem; 
see -ENCE.] I. Boiling or glowing heat. Also, 
Violent ebullition. -1634. ^•fig. Warmth of 
the emotions, fervency ME. 

2. Myf.ofIoveHEN.VIIL 
Fervency (f 5 -jvensi). 1554. [f. as prec, ; 
see -ENCY.] I. The state or quality of being 
Fervent; intensity of heat. Now nrr-?. 1598. 
Si, fig. Heat of mind; warmth of devotion, ze^, 
ardour, eagerness. 

2. Peter in a feruencie first left his bote EInox. 
Fervent (fo-iv&t), a. ME. [a. F. fervent, 
ad. 'L,fervenUm,fervere to boil, glow.] i. Hot, 
burning, glowing, boiling, fb. Of cold : In- 
tense -1634. 3. Of persons, etc. : Ardent, 

intensely earnest ME. b. Of conflict, uproar, 
etc. : Hot fierce, raging. Now rare, 1465. 

_ I. The Elements shall melt with feruent heat a Pei. 
iii. 10. b. The f. frost so bitter wes 1535. 2. Feruent 
to fight ME. My Heart in f. Wishes bums Wesley. 
b. A moment ends the f. din Wordsw. Hence Fex- 
vent-ly adv,^ -ness. 

Fervescent (fsive-s&t), a. 1683. [ad. L. 
fervesceniein, fervescere, inceptive verb f. fer- 
vere,"] Growing hot. 

Fervid (f 5 *jvid), a. 1599. \j5A,\,.fervidus, 
f. fervere.'] 1, Burning, glowing, hot Now 
poet, or rhet, 2. fig. Glowing, impassioned 
1656. 

I. The mounted Sun Shot down direct his f. Raies 
Milt. P, L. v, 30X, z. He is warm rather than f. 
Johnson. F. loyalty Macaulay. A f. preacher 1872. 

Hence Fervi*dity, intense heat {lit. and fig:.\ 
FeTvid-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Fervour, fervor (jb’ivoi). [ME. fervor., 
“Our, a. OF., ad. L. fervorem, f. fervere. In 
U.S. fervor is usual; in Eng. fervour 1] i. 
Glowing condition, intense heat. 3. Warmth 
or glow of feeling, passion, vehemence, zeal 
ME. 

I. The f. of an African climate 1794. 2. She., had 

more feruor of deuocion Caxton. 

Fesapo. Logic. A mnemonic word repre- 
senting the fourth mood of the fourth syllo- 
gistic figure, in which a universal negative major 
premiss and a universal affirmative minor yield 
a particular negative conclusion. 

Fesceimine (fe’senoin). 1601. [ad. L. 
Fescenninus pertaining to Fescennia in Etruria, 
famous for scurrilous dialogues in verse.] 


A. adj. Pertaining to Fescennia; usually, 
licentious, obscene, scurrilous. 

fB. sb. A song or verses of a licentious or 
scurrilous character --1660. 

Fescue (fe*ski«),j^. ME. {a. OF. f estu (F. 
feiu) a straw ; — pop.L, *fesiucuin — l^.festuca. 
+1. A straw, rush, twig; hence, a thing of little 
importance -1610. 3. A small stick, pin, etc. 

used as a pointer in teaching children their 
letters 1513. fa. transf a. The shadow on a 
sun-dial 1607, b. A plectrum for use with the 
harp 1616. 4. More fully Fescue-grass : A 

genus {Festucci) of grasses. Hard, Sheep's, 
Meadow F . : tr. F. duriuscula, ovtna, praiemts, 
botanical names of species. 1794. 

I. Thin strawes and fescues small Holland. 2. 
Play schoolmaster, point as with a f. Browning. 
Hence fFescue v. to direct or assist in reading with 
a f. 

Fesels, var. of Fasels. 

Fesse^ (fes). i486, [a. OF. f esse L, 
fascia band ; mod.F. has fasce. ] Her, An 
ordinary formed by two horizontal lines drawn 
across the middle of the field, and containing 
between them one third of it. 

Phr. Party per f . : (of the shield) divided by a hori- 
zontal line through the middle. Comb . : f.-point, 
the exact centre of the escutcheon; -ways, -wise 
adv. horizontally. 

Fesse2. Now dial. 1577. A pale blue 
colour. 

Fest, fest-, obs. ff. Fast, Fast-, Feast, 
Fist. 

ljFes 1 :a(fe'sta). 1818. [It. (see Feast 

sb.).'} A feast, festival, holy day. 

Festal (fe*stal), a. (sb.) 1479, [a* OF., f. 
'L.festum; see Feast and -al.] i. Of or per- 
taining to a feast or festivity ; festive, joyous. 
3. Befitting a feast 1749. 3. sb. A feast, festi- 

vity 1818. 

I. A f. Day 1740, dress 1^8. F. people Hawthorne, 

2. F. mirth 1749. Hence Fe'stally adv. 

Fester (fe*st9i),5A ME. [&, OF, fesfre i— 
'L,. fistula; see Fistula.] 1. orig, = Fistula; 
later, a rankling sore, an ulcer. In mod. use : 

* A superficial suppuration resulting from irri- 
tation of the skin ’ (Quain). +3. A scar -1541. 

3. [from the vb.] = Festering ppl, a,^ i860. 

3. Used to the f. of the chain upon their necks 

1. Taylor. 

Fester (fe*st9i), v, ME, [f. prec. sb.] i. 
intr. Of a wound or sore : To become a fester, 
to gather or generate pus, to ulcerate. Of an 
arrow, poison, etc. : To envenom the surround- 
ing parts; to rankle. Hence fig. of grief, etc. 
3. To putrefy, rot 1540. 3. irans. To cause 

festering in (lit, and fig.): to allow to rankle 
1579. f 4- = Cicatrize i. --1541. 1 

1. A prick or cut that festers Wesley. The troubles 
of Saxony . . were already festering in silence F reeman. 

2. Lillies that f. smell far worse then weedes Shaks. ^ 

3. That will heal, instead of festering, the wounds of 
our minds Mrs. Shelley. Hence Fe’sterment^ 
the process or state of festering; dial, a rotting mass. 

Festilogy (festi’lodji). Alsofesto. 1845. 
[ad. med. L. fistilogium, f. L.fistum.] A trea- 
tise on ecclesiastical festivals. 
fFe*stinate,at. rare. 1605. [a,d,L,festinatus: 
see next.] Hasty, hurried -1822. 

Bear 111. vii. 10, Hence F e*stmately adv. 
Festmate (fe*stin^it), v. 1652. [f. L.festi- 
natus,fesiinare.} To hasten (irans, and ’\tnir.). 
Hence Festina'tion, haste, speed. ? Obs. 
tFesti*n(e. 1520. [ad. Sp. or Fr. and It. ; 
see next.] =: next. -1819. 
fFestinO (fcsiBno). 1741. [a. It. festino, 
dim. of festa Feast sb. Hence Fr. and Sp. 
festin,} An entertainment or feast -1865. 
i How.. obliging to go to Madame Grifoni’s £ H. 
Walpole, 

Festino (festoi*n<?)- 1551. Logic, A mne- 
monic word, representing the third mood of 
the second syllogistic figure, in which a uni- 
versal negative major premiss and a particular 
affirmative minor yield a particular negative 
conclusion. 

Festival (festival). ME. [a. OF.,ad. med. 
L. festivalis, f, T.festivus Festive.] 

A. adj, I. Of or pertaining to a feast, befitting 
a feast-day. (Now felt as the sb. used attrib^ 
f 3. Glad, joyful, merry -1686. 

I. Such dayes are festiuall to those Saincts, that 
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£etc.] Flxke. 2. Our most f, and frecer joys Jer. 
Taylor. 

B. sS, A time of festive celebration, a festal 
day; also, occas., a merrymaking 1589. b. A 
musical performance, or senes of performances, 
at recurring periods, e.g, the Handel Festival ; 
also in extended use, e.g. a Shakespeare F. 

The morning trumpets f. proclaim’d 'fhiough each 
I high street Milt. Sams. 159S. 
i Hence fFe'stivaily adv. joyously, gaily; in a f. 
or holicky manner. 

Festive (fe-stiv), fz. 1651. [zd.L.festwus; 
see Feast and -ive.] 1. Pertaining to, or 
befitting, a feast ; mirthful, glad, cheerfiil. 2. 
Convivial, jovial ; devoted to feasting 1735. 

I. The glad Circle ..yield their Souls To f. mirth 
Thomson. Thef. board Praed. 2. The fi. season-. = 

* Christmas-tide Hence Festively adv. So 
j Fe'stiyous a, (in all senses). 

Festivity (festrviti). ME. [z. OF. fesiivitd, 
ad. L. fesHvitatem; see prec,] i. tFestive 
quality, condition, or nature ; (of writing, etc.) 
agreeable elegance -1681 ; rejoicing, mirth, 
gaiety 1756. 2. A festive celebration, an occa- 
sion of feasting, pi. Festive proceedings. ME. 

I. The f. of his poems Fuller. A time of general f. 
1756. 2. To share in the festivities of the day 

Lytton. 

Festoon (fest;w*n)j 1676. \p.d,F.fesion, 
ad. It, fesione, If. festa Feast, with sense ‘de- 
coration for a feast '.] i, A chain or garland 
of flowers, leaves, etc. hanging in a curv’e be- 
tween two points. Also transf, 1686. 3. Arch. 
A carved or moulded ornament representing 
this 1676. 3. Orniih. A lobe on the cutting 

edge of a hawk’s beak 1855. 

I. Here.. see.. vines, trained in festoons, from tree 
to tree A Young. x Flora and boys in ito-relievo 
supporting festoons H. Walpole. Hence Festoo’n- 
^ group of obj^ts arranged in festoons. 
Festoo’ny a., of, pertaining to, or like a f. {rare'). 
Festoon (festr 7 *n), v. 1789. [f. prec.] fl. 
inir. To hang in festoons. 2. irans. To adorn 
with or as with festoons 1800. 3, To form into 
festoons. Also with up. 1801. 4. To connect 
by festoons 1832. 

4. Growths of jasmine turn Their humid arms fes- 
tooning tree to tree Tennyson. 

Festucine (fe*sti2?sain), a. 1646. [f, L. 
stalk +-INE.] i. Straw-coloured. 2. 
Min, Epithet for a splintery fiacture 1823. 

1. A little insect of af. or pale green Sir T. Browne. 
fF estU’COtis, a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] Straw- 
like. Sir T. Browne. 

fFe'Sty, V. ME. [ad. OF. fesiier,festeier 
: — vulg. L. *fesiicare, f. fesium Feast sb,} 
— Feast v, in various senses -1500. 

Fe^ V. Now dial. [OE. fetian, of obscure 
affinities. See Fetch v,} A synonym of 
Fetch v, in various senses. 

Dauid sent, and fet her to his house 2 Sam, xi. 27. 

Fet, obs. f. Fat. 

Fetch (fetj), sb.^ 1530. [f. Fetch v.} i. 
The action of fetching (lit. and fig .) ; a long 
stretch, a far-reaching efe>rt 1549. 3. A con- 
trivance, dodge, trick 1530. 3. Naut. a. An 

act of tacking 1555. b. The line of continuous 
extent from point to point, e.g. of a bay or of 
open sea^ 1867. 4. dial. An indrawn breath; 

also, a difficulty in breathing 1832. 

2. The crafty fetches of the wiUe Prince 1635. 
Fetch (fetJ), 1787. [?] The apparition, 

double, or wraith of a living person. 

Fetch, obs. f. Vetch. 

Fetch (fetJ), V. [OF.fecc(e)an, said to be 
an altered form of fettan (see Fet v.). Cf. OE, 
orceard orchard firom ori-geard,} i. irans. 
To go in quest of, and bring back. a. To 
cause to come; to succeed in bringing; to draw 
forth, elicit. Now rare. ME. d-b. To restore 
to consciousness -1744. 3. Of a commodity : 

To bring in, sell for. fAlso rarely of money : 
To purchase. 1605. 4. To move to interest, 

attract irresistibly. Also dbsol. Not in digni- 
fied use. 1605. ’fs. Togo and receive; to get, 

* come by ’ -1656, 6. To draw from a (remote) 

source (now rare) 1552; tto derive as from a 
cause or origin; to infer -1691. 7. To draw 

(breath) ; hence, to heave (a sigh) ; to utter (a 
groan) ; to drain (a draught) 1552. 8. To de^ 
(a blow) ; to make (a stroke). Now collo^. ME. 
fb. Hence, To ‘have at , reach (a person) 
-1625. 9. To make or perform (a movement, 

etc.). Now arch, 1530. 10. Naut. a. To arrive 


6 (Ger. K^ln). d (Ft. jpeu). ii (Ger. Mwller). u (Ft. dune), v (cutI). e (e») (th^re). e (ei) (tern). ^(Fr.fafre). 9 (frf, frm, «3rth). 
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at, reach : to come up with 1556. b. To get 
into (? 03 s,} 1630. c. in^r. To take a course ; 
to bring one’s vessel tip 1586. 

X, He goe f. tby sonnes To backe tby quarrell Tii. 
n. iii. S3. Goe f. me Wine Lithgow, Pbr. Ta/l 
and carry : !£t. cbiefiy of dogs ; Jig-, to nun to and fro 
with news, 'tales, etc x Thy hounds sball. -f. sbriH 
eccboes from the hollow earth Tam. Snr, Induct, ii. 
4.8. To f. butter in a chum 1344. Pbr. To /. ike 
water^ and (hence) io f. the Jump : to obtain a flow 
of water by * priming b. She . . then fainted againe, 
and againe they fetched her 1621. 3. ^The Guido, 

what did that f. Foote, 6. To f. a fashion from the 
French 1631, a parallel case out of Roman histoiy 
I Bod, 7. Fetching such dreadful Groans 1707. 8. His 

hand fetcheth a stroke with the axe Deut.xix. 5. 9. 

Colts, Fetching mad bounds Merck. V, v. i, 73, Phr. 
To f. a circuit^ compass: see Circuit, Compass s 3 . 
10. a. To f. the bridges 1S35. b. To f. the wind 1630, 
the wake of a vessel Sturmy. Phr- To /. headway 
or stern-way: to gather motion ahead or astern. To 
f. way : to break loose, c. To f. to windward 1836. 

Cotnh. with ad vs. F. away. mir. To get loose. 
F. down, irans. = bring dawn (see Bring v.). F. 
off. fa. Tobring out of a difficulty. ^ fb. To do or do 
for; to make an end of fc. To drink off. F. ont* 
To draw forth ; to develop and display, F. up. fa. 
To raise, b. To vomit or promote expectoration of 
c. To recall d. To make up (lee-way, lost ground, 
time, etc.). te* To come up with. f. Naut. To 
come or get to (a place), g, inir, for reft. To ‘ puli 
up'r to stop. 

Fetcli-, the vb.-stem in comb., as in f. -water, 
a water-carrier, etc. 

Fetcli-candle. = Fetch-light. (Diets.) 

Fetdier (fe'tjai). 1552. [f. Fetch z/.] 

One who or that which fetches. 

Fetclling (fe*tjig), fpl. a. 1581. [f. as 
prec.] ti. That contrives; crafty, designing 
-1583. a. Fascinating, ’ taking ’ 1880. 

Fetch-light. 1692. [? f. Fetch shji, or f. 
Fetch v.] A name for the * corpse-candle ’ 
supposed to be seen before a person’s death 
travelling from his house to his grave. 

F^te (f|t, 1754. [a.F. ; see Feast 

I. A festival, an entertainment on a large 
scale. 3. The festival of the saint after whom 
a person is named; inR.C. countries observed 
as a birthday is in England 1840. Also atirzb . , 
sj^.-day. 

F^te (fFft), V. 1819. [ad. 'F.f^ter, i. fiie\ 
see prec.] irans. To entertain at a fdte ; to 
feast; to give a fSte in honour of. 

Fete, obs. f. Feet. 

{1 Fet©-champStre. 1774. [F. ; f. ftie (see 
Ff;TE sh.) + champiire : — L,. campesirem, f. cam- 
pus field,] An outdoor entertainment, a rural 
festival. 

Fetial, fecial (frjal). 1533. \yATL.fettalis 
(erron.j^c-) : origin unkn.J 

A. cidj. Of or pertaining to the fetiales (see 
B.) ; hemdic, ambassadorial 1553. 

B. sh. One of the f^tiaIes^ a Roman college 
of priests or heralds, who performed the rites 
connected with the declaration of war and the 
conclusion of peace. 

Fetidde: see Fce-. I 

Fetid, foetid (fe*tid, ff-tid). 1599. [ad. L. 
feiidus (often erron. fastidus), f. fetere to stink,] 
A. adj. Having an offensive smell, stinking. 

tB. sh. pi. Fetid drugs -1748. Hence Feti*- 
dity, f, quality, state, or condition; foulness, 
offensiveness. Fe*tid-ly adv., -ness. 
Fetiferotis : see Fce-. 

Fetis(e, obs. van of Featous a. 

Feti^, feti<ih(e (fe*tij*, 1613. [a.F. 

fitiche, ad. Pg. feiii^o sb. charm, sorcery ; a 
subst. use oif&itigo adj. : — "L,. factitius FACTI- 
TIOUS.] I. a. orig. Any object used by the 
negroes of the Guinea coast and neighbourhood 
as an amulet or means of enchantment, or re- 
garded by them with dread, b. A nthropol. An 
inanimate object worshipped by savages as 
having magical powers or as being animated 
by a spirit, c. Something irrationally re- 
verenced 1837. ta. Incantation; a magical or 
religious rite or observance; an oath -1828. 

I. a. The chief fetiche is the snake 1761. c. Public 
opinion, the fetish even of the nineteenth century 
Lowblu Comb, f.-man, -woman, (a) one who 
claims to have power over fetishes ; ip) a fetish- wor- 
shipper. 

^ Hence fFe'tish v. to provide or adorn with a f; 
intr. for reJ 2 . to dress up, FetisheeT, fe'tisber, 
a medicine-man; a priest; also = Fetish sb, i. 


Fe’tishism, feticliisiii, the worship of fetishes, or 
the superstition of which this is the feature. Fe^tish* 
ist, fetichis^ one who worships a f. ; also quasi-tf^?. 
Fetisbi’stic, fetichistic a. of, pertaining to, cha- 
racterixed by, or resembling fetishism. 

Fetlock (fe’tipk), sb. [ME. feilak,, fythk, 
of unkn. formation. Popularly taken as f. Foot 
sb, and Lock (of hair).] i. That part of a 
horse’s leg where the tuft of hair grows behind 
the pastern-joint ; the tuft itself. 3. = Fetter- 
lock, 1695. 

1. Fetlocks shag and long Shaks, Steeds . . fetlocke 
deep in gore Hen. V, iv. vii 8x Hence Fe’tlocked 
a. having a f. ; hobbled by the f., hampered, shackled. 

Fetor, foetor (frtoi). 1450. [a. 1 .. fetor 
{erron. fesior), f. feiere\ see Fetid.] An offen- 
sive smell; a stench. 

Fetter (fe*t3i),r3. [OE.^/^r fem,, f. (nit.) 
OTeut. fei- (: — O Aryan ped-} ablaut-form oifot 
Foot. Cf. L. pedica^ Gr. iredrj.l 1. A chain 
or shackle for the feet of a man or animal; 
hence gen. a bond, shackle (rare in stng.). 
In pi = Captivity 1704. 3. irarisf. andfg. 

Anything that confines or impedes; a check, 
restraint OE. 

1. His feters that were on his fete Caxton. ^ To 
escape fetters and the sword Addison. 2. Passion’s 
too fierce to he in Fetters bound Dryden. Hence 
Fe*tterless a, that is not or cannot be fettered. 

Fetter (fe*t9i), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
trans. To bind with or as with fetters; to chain, 
fasten, shackle, 3 . transf. and fig. To impose 
restraint upon; to confine, impede 1526. 

X. Elies bad I dweld..I-fetered in his prisoun for 
evere moo Chaucer, x The generality of the World 
are fettered by Rules Steele. Fettered by supersti- 
tion 1788, Hence Fe*tf:ered>^/. a. in senses of the 
vb. ; spec, in Biol. * applied to the limbs of animals 
when, by their retention within the integuments, or 
by their backward stretched position, they are unfit 
for walking" {Syd. Soc. Lex^, Feirterer. 

Fetterlock (fetoiVk). ME. [f. Fetter 
sh. + Lock.] i. As a corruption of Fetlock 
(sense i) 1587. 3. An apparatus fixed to the 

foot of a horse to prevent his running away 
ME. b. Her. A representation of this 1605. 

Fettle (fe*tl), sb. 1750. [f. nejct vb.] i. 
Condition. 3. The material used for fettling 
a furnace 1894. 

I. A Shetland pony in good £ E. Waugh. 

Fettle (fe-ei), v. ME. [’ft OE. fitel, f. i 
(ult.) OTeut. fat- to hold; thus primarily ' to 
gird up ’.] I* irans. To make ready, put in 
order. Now only dial. b. iechn. To line (a 
puddling furnace, etc.) ; to scour (rough cast- 
ings) 1881, ts. refi. and inir. for refi. To get 
(oneself) ready; to address oneself to battle 
-1674. b. To busy oneself 1745, HenceFe*ttler. 
dial, and iechn. 

IlFettstein (fe'tstoin). 1815. [Ger., f. fett 
f£Lt+ stem stone.] Min. = El-EOLITE. 

Fetus : see Fcetus. 

flFetwa(fe’twa). 1625. [Arab (pronounced 
by the Turks /r^).] A decision given (usually 
in writing) by a Mufti. 

Feu (624)5^6. 1497. [a. OF. ; see Fee 2] 
Sc. Law. I. = Fee sh.^ i; also a tract of land 
held in fee 1609. 3. A feudal tenure of land in 
which the vassal makes a return of grain or 
money (opp. to Ward and Blanch; see these 
words); a grant of land on these conditions; in 
mod. use, = Feu-farm. 1497. b. A piece of 
land held in f. 1791. Hence Feu v. to grant 
upon f. Feu'ar, one who holds land upon f. 

I +FeU'age. rare. 1618. [a. OF., f. feu fire.] 
j A tax upon chimneys or hearths -1706. 

I Feudl (fi/7d). [ME./ede, 2 .. 0 F. fede,feide, 
faide ^ OE, fdehp{u enmity, f. (ult.) OTeut. 
^fatho adj. ; see Foe. The change of form to 
food(e^ feoodt fmdt fewd (whence feud) is un- 
explained. Feud sb.^ occurs too late to account 
for it.] fi. Active hatred, hostility, ill will 
-1787. 3. A state of bitter and lasting mutual 

hostility; esp. such a state existing between two 
families, tribes, or individuals, marked by 
murderous assaults in revenge for some pre- 
vious insult or wrong. More fully deadly f. 
1568. 3, A quarrel, contention, bickering 156^, 

a. He [Argyle] was at F, with all his Superiors in 
Scotland 1661 A tribe which was at deadly f. with 
the Joasmis H. H. Wilson. Comb. f.>bote [ad OE. 
yahp»h 6 f\ a recompense for engaging in a feud, a com- 
pensation for homicide. 


Feud2, feod (fi«d), 1614. [ad. med.L. 

feudum, feodum I see Fee sb.^ =* Fee ^ i, 3. 

His Majwty conferred on him the title of Duke of 
Bronte, annexing to it the f. of that name 1806, 

Feudal (fi«*dai), tz.i fAlsofeodal. 1614. 
[ad. mQd,L„ feudalts, feodahs, f. feudum, feo- 
dum^EVH, Cf. T.fiodal.'] i . Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, a feud or fief. a. Of or 
pertaining to the holding of land in feud 1639. 
3. Of or pertaining to the feudal system ; exist- 
ing or such as existed under that system 1665. 

I. The conversion of allodial into f. estates Kemp. 
2. The feodal polity Blackstone. F. tenures Gibbon. 
Phr. F. system : the system of polity which prevailed 
in Europe during the Middle Ages, based on the 
relation of lord and vassal arising out of the holding 
of lands in feud. 3. Two ancient f. castles 1840. 
Hence Feu'dally adv. in a f. manner or under f. 
conditions. Feu*dalism, the f. system or its prin- 
ciples. Feu*dalist, a representative, or an adherent, 
of the f. system, Feudali'stic a. of the nature of 
feudalism ; inclined to feudalism. 

Feudal (fiw-dal),a.2 rare. [f.FEUD^ + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to a (deadly) feud. Scott. 

Feudality (fiw-dae-liti), a. 1790. [ad. F. 
feudaliii, feodahie\ see Feudal <2.^ and -ity.] 
I. Feudal quality or state ; the principles and 
practice of the feudal system ; pi. feudal prin- 
ciples. 3. A feudal regime ; afeudal-like power ; 
a fief 1800. t3. Latii* Fealty. (Diets.) 

X Capital in Great Britain has become a f. 1821. 

Feudalize (fir7*dabiz),z». 1828. [f. Feudal 
< z.i+-lZE.J irans. To bring under the feudal 
system ; to convert (lands) into feudal holdings ; 
also, to reduce (persons) to the condition of 
feudal vassals. Hence Feu’daliza'tion. 

Feu 'dary, feo'dary. l^owarch. ME. [ad. 
mtd.L. feodarius, i. feodum, feudum', seeFEUD 
and -ARY.] 

A. sb. I. One who holds lands of an overlord 

on condition of homage and service ; a feudal 
tenant, a vassal. b. A subject, dependant, 
servant 1620. i*3. An officer of the ancient 

Court of Wards, who received the rents of the 
wards' lands --1736. ^3. A confederate. (See 
Fedarie.) 

B. adj. Feudally subject. Const, io. 1577. 
fFeu'datary, 1586. [ad. med.L. feuda- 

\ iartus, f. feudal-, feudare to enfeoff.] 

' A. adj. = Feudatory A. i. -1674. 

B. sb. = Feudatory B. -1818. 

Feudatory (fi27*d atari). Also f Feodatory. 
1592. ff. med. h, feudare; see prec.] 

A. adj. 1. Owing feudal allegiance to; sub- 
ject. 3. Of or pertaining to vassals or retainers 
1861. 

I. He is F. to the Pope 1680. 

B. I. One who holds his lands by feudal 

tenure; a feudal vassal 1765. 3. A feud, fief, 

fee; a dependent lordship 1644. 

II Feu de joie (fd do gwa). 1609. [Fr. ; = 
‘fire of joy’.] fi. A bonfire; alsoyf^. -1771. 3. A 
salute fired by musketry on occasions of public 
rejoicing, so that it passes from man to man 
rapidly and steadily, giving one continuous 
sound 1801. 

Feudist i(fiw*dist). 1607. [f.FEUD^-h-isT.] 
I. A writer on feuds; one versed in feudal law. 
f 3. One living under the feudal system. Black- 
stone. 

Feu’dists, l/.S, igoi. [f. Feud 1 + -ist.] 
A person who has a feud with another. 

Feu-farm (fiw*faim). ME. [ad. OY.feu- 
ferme; see Fee-farm.] Sc, Law. That kind 
of tenure by which land is held of a superior 
on payment of an annual rent. Hence, the 
annual rent itself, 

fFeuille (fdy). [Fr.] A thin plate, a leaf- 
Petty. 

11 Feuillemorte (fdymort), a. 1690. [Fr. ; 
= ‘ dead leaf’. See Filemot.] Of the colour 
of a dead leaf, brown or yellowish brown. 
fFeuilleti. [a.F.. feuillette : — xtxtd.lj.folietta 
a measure of wine.] A half-hogshead. Burke. 
II Feuillet 2 (fdy^). 1845. [F., dim. of 

feuille leaf.] Diamond-cutting. * The project- 
' ing points of the triangular facets in a rose-cut 
diamond, whose bases join those of the tri- 
angles of the central pyramid ’ (Knight). 

■ II Feuilleton (%ton). 1845. ftuiblet ; 

see prec.] In French (and other) newspapers. 
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FEUTE 


tJie part of one or more pages (usually ai 
the bottom) appropriated to light literature, 
criticism, etc. : an article or work pnnted in 
that part. 

Hence Feni'lletonist, a w'riter of feuilletons. 
i'Feute, fewte. ME. "ad. OY.fmte, f, /uir 
: — "L^fugere, 1 The traces or track (of an animal) 
-14S5. 

Feuterer : see Fewt-. 

Fever (frvai), \OY.fefor str. masc., 
ad. L. fehris, of obscure etym. j 1, Path.. A 
morbid condition of the system, characterized 
by increased heat, and excessive change and 
destruction of the tissues. Often specialized as 
intermittent t fuerperalt scarlet ^ typhoid ^yellow, 
etc. / (see these words), fa. In pL with sing, 
sense -1605. 3. A state of intense nervous ex- 
citement, agitation, heat 1586. 

1. Have a care of coming neare those that have the 
feavour 1678. 3. An enuious Feauer Of pale and 

bloodlesse Emulation TV, ^ Cr. i. iii. 133. A mode 
of life free from. .f. of mind J. H. Newman. 

Comb. ; f.-blister, the herpes of the lips often pro- 
duced by f. or catarrh ; -bush, the Benzoin odori- 
fe-rum% also the Prinos verticillatus i -fly, the 
Dilopkus vulgaris ; -heat, the high temperature of 
the body in f. ; also Jig. % -nut, the seeds of Cms- 
alpina Bondiu:ella% -rooi^ the Pierospora andro- 
medeai also the Triosieum perfoliatum\ -sore, 
name of a species of caries or necrosis; -tree, the 
Eucalyptus globulus % also the Pinckneya pubensi 
-twig, the Celasirus scmidensi -weed, a plant of 
the_ genus Eryngium; -wort, the Triosieum per- 
JoUaium. 

Fever (fT’vai), v, 1606. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
irans. To throw into a fever; also Jig. a. inir. 
To be seized with a fever; also jig. X754. 

I. The^^white hand of a Lady Feauer thee Ant. <5- 
CL III. xiii. 138. 2. She fevered and died 1754. 

Feveret (frveret). 1712. [f, as prec. + -et.I 
A sUght fever. 

Feverfew (fz-*v9ifi«, fe-v-). \ 0 Y. fiferfuge, 

-flight ad. late "h. febrifnga, 1 ^. febrifugia, i. L. 
fehrh (febris) + fugare to drive away.] Boi. a. 
The plant Pyreihrum Parthenium. b. dial. 
The Erythrsea Cen-iaurium. 

Feverish (frvarij), a. ME. [f. Fever sb. 
+ -ISH.] I. Having the symptoms constituting 
fever; till of a fever 1647. in. fig. Excited, fitful, 
restless 1634. 3. Of the nature of fever ; per- 

taining to or resembling fever ME. 4. Apt 
to cause fever. Of a country; Infested by 
fever. 1669. 

x. ^ [I] have had a restless f, night Penn. 2. Men. . 
Strive to keep up a frail and f. being IMilt. Camus 8. 

3. F, Thirst 1695, Rigors 1732, exacerbations 1802. 

4. The f. shore of Sl Domingo 1803. Hence Fe'ver- 
ish-ly adv.y -ness. 

Feverous (frvsrss), a. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] I. = Feverish 1 1, 2, 3. 2. Apt to cause 
fever 1626. Hence Fe'verously adv. 
tFe*very iT- [f, as prec. + -y 1.] Affected 
by fever. B. Jons. 

Few (fiu)t Fewer, super!. 

Fewest. [Com. Teut. : OE. f^avue pi, (usu. 
fiawa), contracted fea't repr. OTeut. *fawo-, 
cogn, w. L. pau‘cusj Gr. irau-poy, L. pau-llus, 
pau-peTy and perh. w. Gr. mavciiv to stop.] i. 
Not many; amounting to a small number. (In 
a few^ some few opp. to * none at all *.) absol. = 
few persons. OE. b. Followed by a partitive 
genitive, and later by of OK. 2. Used with a 
pi. sb. to form a virtual collective noun, pre- 
ceded by ay every y (rarely) that, but construed 
with pi. verb ME. t3. Of a company or 
number : Small -1828. 4. Of quantity : Not 

much ME. 

y. Man that is borne of a woman, is of £ dayes job 
xiv. I. F. espied him Hall. b. Ye were the fewest 
of all people Pent. vii. 7. Phr. Some /: an incon- 
siderable number of. Also ellipt.. absoL, and with of. 
The /, : a specified company small in number. Now 
often = ‘the minority’; opp./o the many. \In /; 
in few words, in short. 2. Thieves, of which, it seems, 
there were not a f. De Foe. Phr. A faithful, select 
etc./ A goodj.% a fair number. Every f. {hours, 
miles, etc.). 3. So £ company, that [etc.] Swift. 4. 
A f. broth, gruely porridge (now dialX A /: ‘a 
good bit ’ {colloq. or slang). 

Hence Fewness, the quality or fact of being £ 

Fewmets : see Fu-. 

fFeW'terer, [ME. vewtery corrupt ad. AF. 
veutrier, f. OF, veutre, vauire, veltre pop.L. 
*veltrum, corruption of L. vertragum (nom. 
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-us) greyhound, a Gaulish word,] A keeper 
hence, an attendant ~i8oi. 
Fewtrils (fir7-trilz;, sb. pi dial. 1750. 
Little things, trifles. i 

Fey(&',fl. Chiefly 5k. [Com. Teut: OE. i 
fsegi : — OTeut *faigjo-, of unkn. etym.] i. 
Fated to die, doomed; also, dving. "fs- 
Presaging death -1799. “ts* Accursed, unlucky 
+4* Feeble, timid; weak -1513. 

Fey, Feyn'e a: see Fay, Feign v. 

Fez (fezj. 1802. [a. llmk.fes,fes ; said to 
be so called from the tov,*n Pez (m Morocco)."^ 
A skull-cap in the form of a truncated cone, of 
a dull crimson colour, with a black tassel ; the 
national head-dress of the Turks, 
flf. = and the following, ctse^. ; also abbrev. 
of Fortissimo. 

IJ Fiacre (ffakr). 1699. [Fr.; so named from 
the H6tel de St. Fiacre, where these carriages 
were first stationed.] A small four-wheeled 
carriage for hire, a French hackney-coach. 
fFiancailles, sb. pi. 1477. [a. F., i.fiafzcerl\ 
A betrothal -1655. 

fFi’ance, v. 1450. [f. Y.fiancer, {. fiance 
a promise.] i. a. == Affiance v. 2. -1618. 
b. To take as one’s betrothed -'I587. 2. To 

put^on one’s parole 1592. 

|{Fianc6 /woTA, Fiancde/kOT. (fzans^). 1853. 

I [F. ; see prec.] A betrothed person. 

Fiant (fsi'ant). 1534. [L. ; the first word 
in the formula fiant literse patentee * let letters 
patent be made out ’.] A warrant addressed 
to the Irish Chancery for a grant under the 
Great Seal. 

fFi'ants, sb. 1576. [a. OF. Jient, fiente 
dung, repr. (ult.) L. fimus.’) The dung of 
certain animals, e.g. the badger, fox, etc. -1741. 
Fiar (frai), Sc. 1597. [?f. Fee^^.*^] 
The owner of the fee-simple of a property, as 
opp. to the life-renter. 

I^iasco(fz|9s*sk^). 1855. [a. It. (see F lask).] 

II I. A bottle, flask 1887. 2. A failure or break- 
down, esp. in a dramatic or musical perform- 
ance. 

Fiat (fsi'^t). 1631. [a. L. ; = ‘let it be 
done ’, ‘ let there be made ’ ; 3rd pers. sing, 
pres. subj. oi fieri J\ i, orig. The word ‘ fiat', i 
alone or in a formula, by which a competent 
authority sanctioned the doing of something; 
hence, an authorization 1636. b. gen. An 
authoritative pronouncement 1750. 2. With 

reference to * Fiat lux* (let there be light) 
Gen, I. 3 in the Vulgate ; A command having 
for its object the creation of something 1631. 

1. Nothing can be concluded without the King’s F. 
1647. ^ b. Whose f. in matters of fashion was law 1883. 

2. If it be a Spirit that immediately produces every 
effect by a fiat or act of his will Berkeley. Comb. 
f.-raoney, U.S. money (such as an inconvertible 
paper currency) which is made legal tender by a £ of 
the government. Fi'at v. to attach a f. to ; to sanc- 
tion {rare). Fi’atist U.S., an advocate of f.-money. 

Fiaunt, obs. var. of Fiant. 

Tih(fih)ySbX colloq. 1568. [? Shortened f. 
Fible-fable.] I. A trivial falsehood; often 
euphem. for ‘ a lie * 1611. 2, A fibber. 

I. No one was used to . . telling polite fibs H. James. 

Fib(fib),j ^.2 1814. [f.riBz^.2] A blow. 
Fib (fib), v.^ 1690. [f. Fib j^.I] intr. To 
tell a fib; to lie. 

I do not say he lyes .. hut his Lordship fibhs most 
abominably Drydhn. Hence Fi'bber, 

Fib (fib), ^^.2 slang. 1665. To deliver 

blows in quick succession upon, as in pugilism. 
Also absol. or intr, 

fig. I have fibbed the Edinburgh (as the ‘fancy’ 
say) most completely Southey. 

Fi*ble-fe.*ble. Now dial. 1581. [Redupl. 
of Fable.] Nonsense, 
tllFibra. PI. -rae, -ra's. 1641. [L.] A fibre, 
filament -1661. 

Fibre (fsrbsi), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. ’L.fibra] 
of unkn. origin. Formerly spelt filer in Eng- 
land, as still in U.S.] f i- After L. : a. A lobe 
or portion of the liver, b. pi. The entrails. 
-1601. 2. Phys. One of the thread-like bodies 

or filaments, that in part compose animal and 
vegetable tissue 1607, 3, One of the thread- 

like filaments which form a textile or other 
material substance 1827. 4. collect. A substance 
consisting of fibres. Also, Fibrous structure. 


FIBROm 

1810. 5. A subdivision of a root; occas, of a 

twig 1656. _ 

3. The optic nerve. -might contain as many as a 
million of fibres Bain. The fibres of the cocoa-nut 
Lubbock, Fibres o/Coriii see Cortian a, fig- 
Every £ of him is Philistine Carlyle. 3. A silk f. 
Faraday. Fibres^ of glass 2332, 4. Bone and f. 

Emerson, fig. There is an improvement in our f. — 
moral if not political Bagehot.^ ^ 

Comb, f.-gun, ‘a device for disintegrating vegetable 
fiber ’ (Knight). 

Hence Fi’bred ppL a, furnished with fibres ; cbiefiy 
in comb. Fi'breiess a. v- ithout fibres or strength, 
Frbiifonn, Fi'brine, ad/s. f.-like. 

Fibril (isx’bnl), 1664. [ad. mod.L. fibrilla; 
see next] 1. Phys, A small fibre; the sub- 
division of a Fibre in a nerve, muscle, etc. 
1681, 2. Bot. The ultimate subdivision of a 

root 

Fibrilla (foibriria). PI -lae (-H). 1665. 
[mod.L,, dim. oi'L.fibra Fibre.] = prec. 

The ultimate fibrillae of muscles J. Hogg. Hence 
Fi'brillar a. of, pertaining to, composed of, or 
characteristic of, a f, or fibrillas. Frbiillary a. 
fibrillar. Fi'bnllate v. inir. (of the blood j to mm 
into fibrillae. Frbrillated ppl a. having a fibrillar 
structure, Fibrilla‘tion, the becoming, or the being, 
fibrillated ; concr. a fibrillated mass. Fibri’Ilifonn 
a. FhbriUo’se a. su;mlied with, or composed of, 
fibrils ; finely striate, tFrbrillous a. full of fibrils ; 
permining to a f. 

Fibrin (fsi'brin). Formerly also fibrine, 
fibrina. 1800. [f. Fibre - h - in.] An albuminoid 
or protein compound substance found in animal 
matter; coagulable lymph. Also, a similar 
substance found in vegetable matter. 

The f. of flesh appears to differ from that of blood 
Huxley. Hence Fibrma'tion, the action or pro- 
cess of adding f. to the blood. Frbrinous a. com- 
posed of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, f. 

Fibrmo- (fsi-brint?), comb, form of FiBEiN, 
as in : 

Fibrmo-albu'minous a., consisting of fibrin 
and albumen. Fi'brinogen [see -GEN], a pro- 
teid substance, entering into the composition 
of fibrin. Fi brino-gene'tic, -genic, Fibrino*- 
genoTis adjs., producing fibrin. Fibrino- 
pla’stic a,, concerned in the formation of fibnn. 
FLbrino-pla’stin = Globulin. Fi-brino*pu*- 
nilent a., containing a mixture of fibrin and 
pus. 

Fibro (fsrbr^?), comb, form of Fibre, in- 
dicating a fibrous condition. 

Fi:bro-are*olar a., consisting of fibrous and 
areolar or connective tissue. Fi*bro-bla-st [see 
-blast], one of the cells in which fibrous tissue 
is immediately formed. Fi bro-calca*reoTis a., 
consisting of fibrous tissue and containing calca- 
reous bodies. Fi bro-ca'rtilage, a firm elastic 
material partaking of the structure and char- 
acter of fibrous tissue and cartilage; hence 
Fi:bro“cartila*ginous a. Fibro-ce'Uular a., 
composed of fibrous and cellular tissue. Fhbro- 
chondri'tis, ‘ inflammation of a fibro-cartilage ’ 
{Syd. Soc, Lex,). Fi’bro-cy'stic a., consisting 
of fibrous tissue and cysts. Fi bro-cystouna, 
a tumour containing fibrous tissue and cysts. 
Fi.'bro-fe Trite, Min. ferric sulphate occurring 
in fibrous silky tufts and masses of a yellow 
colour. Fi bro-inte-stinal a., in * fibro-intes- 
final layer, the innermost of the two layers into 
which the mesoderm of some Invertebrata 
divides ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Fr.bro-myo*ma, ‘a 
myoma in which the tumour contains a large 
proportion of fibrous connective tissue (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) ; henceFi-bTO‘myo*ma.tous a. Fi bro*- 
neTiro*ma, ‘the form of neuroma which con- 
sists chiefly of fibrous connective tissue * (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Fhbro-ntfcleated a., composed of 
fibrous tissue mixed with elongated nuclei 
Fibro-pla*stic a,, fibre-forming; said esp. of a 
tissue organized from the lymph exuded on 
wounds. Fi:bro*sarco*ma, a tumour inter- 
mediate between a fibroma and a sarcoma, 
Fiibro-seTous a. , possessing the nature of both 
fibrous and serous membranes. Fi bro-va*sctilar 
a., Boi. composed of a mixture of fibrous tissue 
and vascular tissue. 

Fibroid (fai-broid). 1852. [f.FiBRE + -oiD.] 

A. adj. Resembling fibre or fibrous tissue ; 
f change, degeneration, a morbid change into 
fibre or fibrous tissue. 

B. sb. Path. A fibroid tumour 1872. 

Fibroin (fai*brf7iiin). 1861. [f. FIBRO- + 

-in,] a chemical substance which is the chief 
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constituent of silk, cobwebs, ana the homy 
skeleton of sponges. 

Fibrolite (farbr^J^sit). 1802. [f, Fibro- + 
Gt.Xl 9 o^ stone; see also -ite.] A fibrous 
mineral consisting chiefly of aluminium silicate. 
Hence Fibroli'tic a. 

Fibroma (fsibma*ma). PI. -mata (-mata). 
1847. [mod.L., f. 1 .. Jlbra -oma ; cf. Cys- 
toma.] A fibrous tumour, var, Fi’broine. 
Fibrosis (foibr^a -sis). 1873. [mod.L., f. L. 

Fibre: see-osis.] Faik* Fibroid degene- 
ration. Hence Fibro'tic a. 

Fibrous (far bras), fl. 1626. [ad. mod.L. 
fibrosits\ see Fibre and -ous.] i. Full of 
fibres; formed of fibres, a. Fibre-like 1707. 

I. F. flesh 2657, gypsum i3i3, bark 1346, Hence I 
Fi*brous-ly adv.^ -ness. var. tFibro*se cu \ 
Fibster (fi'bstax). 1848. [f. Fib 4- -ster.] ] 
One who fibs. i 

Fibula (fi-bii21a). PL -lae, -las. 1673. [a. j 
L, , f. figere to fix. J \\i^ A niiq, A clasp, budde, j 
or brooch. a. Anat. The long or splint bone | 
on the outer side of the leg (app. as resembling I 
the tongue of a clasp) 1706. 

I. The F., whose s^pe . . Still in the Highland 
broach is seen Wordsw._ Hence Fi'bular a. of, 
pertaining to, or fresembling the f. 

-fic, suffix, repr. L. ■‘fims ‘ -making, -doing ’ 
(f. weakened root of facere), forming adjs. (i) 
from sbs., with sense ‘ making, causing, pro- 
ducing as in pacijicus, or ‘ performing as 
sacrificus] (2) from adjs., with sense ‘ perform- 
ing actions of a specified kind as magnificus, 
also, later, * bringing into a specified state ', as 
heatijicus ; (3) from vbs., with sense " causing 
to as korAjicus', (4) from advs., only in bene- 
/tcus, malejicus, from the phrases bene, male 
facere. 

-ficAtion (fiki?i*j3n), stiffix, repr. L. -jica- 
iionem, the regular formative of nouns of action 
from vbs. in ficare ; see -FY. In scientific 
language the suffix forms many sbs., some of 
which have no corresponding vb. ; as, acetifica- 
tion, deniification, etc. 

Ficelle (fzse'l). 1882. [a. F. ; = ' pack- 
thread’.] Only in comb., as fAace, string- 
coloured lace. 

Fichu (fsjzk*, fi’Jir/). 1803. [a.F.; app. fichu 
adj. used subst.] A trian^ar piece of muslin, 
lace, or the like, worn by ladies to cover the 
neck, throat, and shoulders, formerly also the 
head. 

Fickle (fi'k’l), a. [OE. ficol, f.* fician to de- 
ceive, cogn, yf.gejtc deceit.] ti. False, deceit- 
ful, -1533. 3. Changeable, changeful, incon- 

stant, uncertain, unreliable ME. 

*. 0 Fortune, Fortune, all men call thee f. Rom. ^ 
Jul. III. V. 60. The f. heart of man Scott. F. health 
Ure. Hence Fi'ckleness. Fi'ckly adv. (now 
rare), in a f. maimer, fdeceitfully. 

ilFico (fPkt?). 1577. [It. : — 1 j, ficus TIG sb?-'] 
•j*!. = FIG sbJ^ 2. -1630. 3. = FIG s 5 ^- 4, arch, 

1598. ts* = FIG sb.^ -1602. 
a. A f. for the phrase Merry W, i. iii. 33. 

Ficoid (foi'koid). 1741. [ad. mod. 'L.fico'i- 
des, f. L. ficus ; sea -OID. ] A. adj. Related to or | 
resembling the genus Ficus', also, fig-like 1884. 
B. sb. A plant of the N. O. Mesembriacex. 
Ficoidal(fikoi*dal), 1846. [fiasprec. + -al.] 

A. adj, I. Related to or resembling the genus 
Ficus 1884, a. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, the N. O, Ficoidex or Mesembriacese 1846. 

a. F. alliance : a group containing the Mesembria- 
ceae and three other orders. (Lindley.) 

B. sb, A plant belonging to the Ficoidal Alli- 
ance 1846. 

IlFicoides (fikoi'dfz). 1753. [mod. 'L.ficci- 
des\ see Ficoid.] A botanical name applied to 
various plants, e.g. the Ice-plant {Mesembrian- 
ihemum crystallinuTn), 

Fictile (fi’ktil), a, 1626. [ad. L. fictilem, 
f. fingere', see -ILE.] 1. Capable of being 
moulded. Now rare. 1675. a. Moulded into 
form by art; made of earth, clay, etc. by a pot- 
ter 1626. 3. Having to do with pottery 1854. 

I. The several F. clays Evelyn, a. A f, deity 1655. 
F. coffins 1825. ^ 3. F. Craft 1888. Hence Fi’ctile- 
ness. Ficti'lity, f. quality ; concr, an article of f. 
ware. 

Fiction (fi-Pjan). ME. ra.F. ad. L. fiction 
nem, f. Jingere ; see Feign. J ti. The action 
or product of fashioning or imitating -1784. 
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ts. Feigning; deceit, dissimulation, pretence 
-1609. 3. The action of feigning or inventing 

imaginary’ existences, events, states of things, 
etc. 1605. b. That which is feigned or invented ; 
invention as opposed to fact ME. c. A state- 
ment proceeding from mere invention; such 
statements collectively 1611. 4. Fictitious com- 
position. Now usually, prose novels and stones 
collectively, or the composition of such w’orks 
1599. 5. A supposition known to be at vari- 

ance with faet, but conventionally accepted : a. 
in Lam 1590; h, gen, (chiefly transf) 1828. 

I. concr. 'I heunscented fictions of the loom Cowper. 
3. To be pleased in the f. of that, which would please 
a man if it were reall, is a Passion., adhasrent to the 
Nature.. of man Hobbes. F. and Fraud Hartley. 
b. The fictions of the Virgilian age Gladstone, c. 
Let us cast away all f. 1655. 4. Old people like 

history better than f. Lytton. 5. a. A. .f. of our law 
that all real property was originally granted by the 
king Cruise, b. To reduce debt by li^rrowing . is a 
manifest f. in finance Ld. Grenville, 

Hence Fi’ctional a. pertaining to, or of the nature 
of f. Fi’ctionally adv. by means of a work of f. 
FictioneeT, Fi’ctioner, FrctionisL a writer of f. 
•tFi’Ctiotis, a, 1641. [f. 1 ^. fictionem.'] i. 
= Fictitious. -1813. a. Characterized by 
fiction -1813. 

Fictitious (fikti'Jss), a, 1615. [f. L.ficii- 

cius, (f. jingere) Jr see -ITIOUS.] 1. 1 Arti- 
ficial ; counterfeit, sham, not genuine, a, Fei^- 
ed, assumed ; not real 1633, 3. Feigned to exist ; 
imaginary 1621. 4. Of the nature of fiction 

^773/ 5* Created by a fiction (legal or con- 

ventional) 1837. 

1. By shedding f. tears 1734. 2. A f. character 

Scott, name Dickens. 3. A company of f. Saints 
Burton. 4. A f. narrative Thirlwall. 5. Adoption, 
as a method of obtaining a f. son Maine, 

Hence Ficti*tious-ly adv., -ness. 

Fictive (fi'ktiv), a. 1491. , fictifi •ive, 

f. (ult.) L. Jingere.'] i. tGiven to feigning; 
imaginatively creative 1865. 3. Fictitious, 

feigned, sham 1612. 

2. Dabbling in the fount of f. tears Tennyson. 
fFictor (fi'ktoi, -01). 1665. [a. L., f. fingerej] 
One who frames or fashions ; esp. an artist or 
modeller in clay, etc. -1677. 

Ficus (fsi-kos). ME. [a. L. ficus fig, fig-tree.] 
Path. ‘A fleshy substance or kind of Condylo- 
ma resembling a fig ' (Mayne). 

Fid (fid), sb, chiefly Naut. 1615. [’] i. A 
conical pin of hard wood, used to open the 
strands of a rope in splicing, a. A square bar 
of wood or iron, with a shoulder at one end, 
used to support the weight of the topmast 1644. 
3. A plug of oakum for the vent of a gun; also 
(? transf.) a plug or quid of tobacco 1623. 4. 

dial. A small thick piece of anything 1838. 5. 

' A wooden or metal bar or pin, used to support 
or steady anything ' (Webster). Hence Fid v. to 
fix (a topmast, etc.) with a-f. 

(iFidalgO (fid3e*lg£>). 1638. [Pg., contr. for 
filho de algo son of something.] A Portuguese 
noble. 

Fiddle (fi-d’l), sb. [ME. fifele, OE. * fiUle 
wk. fern., of obscure ongin. Cf. med. L. vitida, 
vidula, whence Viol.] i. A stringed musical 
instrument of the viol kind ; usu. a violin, a. 
One who ^lays the fiddle; a fiddler; hence 
transf. a mirth-maker, jester 1600. 3* Some- 

thing resembling a fiddle : a. Naut. A rack or 
frame to prevent things from rolling off the table 
in bad weather 1865 ; b. Agric. A long wooden 
bar, attached by ropes at its ends to the traces 
of a horse, and used to drag loose straw or hay 
on the ground, [etc,] 1874. 4- a- A writ 

' to arrest 1700. b. Scotch (t Welsh) f. : the itch 
! 1700. c. Stock Exch. A sixteenth (of a pound) 
1825. 5. As an exclara. — Fiddlestick. 1695. 

3. a. A heavy sea, which, .caused the production of 
‘fiddles’ on the saloon tables at lunch time 1865. 
4 C. To do business with me at a f. 1825. 

Phrases.- As fit as af.: in good form. To play 
first (or zecofia) f . : to take a leading (or inferior) 
position ; so to play third /. 

Comb. ; f.-back, a back (of a chair) shaped like a f., 
also atirib. ; -block, Naut. a block with two sheaves, 
one over the other, the smaller one underneath; -bow 
= Fiddlestick ; -dock, the Rumex pulcher of Lin- 
nmus ; -fish, id) the Angel-fish or Monk-fish ; (jb) the 
king-crab (Limulus Polyphemus)', -patteim, the 
pattern off.-headed spoons and forks; -patterned 
<x. = Fiddle-headed b.; -wood, (a) the Citkare^ 
xylon', {b) Strophularia aguaiica. 


Fiddle (fi*dl), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] i.inir. 
To play the fiddle ; now familiar or contemptu- 
ous. Also fig. b. qu2.si-trans. IvIE. 3. To 
make aimless or frivolous movements ; to act 
idly or fnvolously. Also with about. 1530, 3. 

trans. To cheat. Now only slang. 1604. 

I. Others .. Teach Kings to f., and make Senates 
dance Pope, 2. He took a pipe in his hand, and 
fiddled with it till he broke it Swift. Fiddling with 
Franchise Bills 18S4. 

Fiddlededee (ii dldidr)- ^ 7 ^ 4 ' [f- F iddle 

sb. or V. with a nonsensical addition.] A. interj. 
Nonsense! B. sb. Nonsense {mod.}. 
Fiddle-faddle (fi*dT,fa5*dT). 1577. [Re- 
dupl. of Fiddle or Faddle.] 

A. sb.i. Trifling talk or action ; in pi. trivial 
matters. a. A trifler ; a chatterbox 1602. 

B. adj. Trifling, fussy 1617. 

C. interj. Nonsense I Bosh! 1671. Hence 
Fi*ddle-fa’d.dle v, intr. to fuss, mess about. 

Fi’d^e-head. 1799. [L Fiddle sb. + 
Head.] i. Naut. The ornamental carving at 
the bows of a vessel, which ends in a scroll turn- 
ing inward like the head of a violin. 3. A head 
as empty as a fiddle 1887, Hence Fi*ddle- 
hea'ded a. Naut. Having a fiddle-head. b. 
Having the handle made after the pattern of a 
fiddle, as a fork, spoon, c. Empty-headed, 
Fiddler (fi-dlai). SfifE. filSelere = ON. fi^- 
lari ; see Fiddle x3.] i . One who plays on the 
fiddle, esp. for hire. ts. A trifler -1735. 3. 

slang. A sixpence 1885. 4. a. A fly resembling 

a cockroach 1750. b. The angel or shark-ray 
1887. c. The sandpiper {local) 1885. d. A 
small crab of the genus Gelasimus', also called 
Jiddler-crab 1714. 

I Fiddler's Green {N ant.) i ‘ a sailor’s elysium, in 
which wine, women, and song figure prominently* 
(Farmer). 4. d, A ‘ Fidler-Crab ’ (as it is sometimes 
called from the rapidity with which it works its 
elbows) W, B. Lord. 

Fiddlestick (fl-d’lstik), sb. ME. [f. Fid- 
dle sb. -h Stick sb.] i. The bow strung with 
horsehair with which the fiddle is played. 2. 
joc. Something insignificant or absurd. Often 
substituted for another word in derision. 1621. 
3. As interj. Nonsense I Often in pi, 1600. 
Fi'ddle-string. 1728. [f. as prec. + String.] 
One of the strings on a fiddle. Also fig. 

I do but . . fret my.self to fiddlestrings Mrs. Carlyle. 
Fiddling (fi-dlig), ppl, a, 1580. i. That 
plays the fiddle. a. Of persons ; Busy about 
trifles. Of things : Petty, futile. 1652. 
Fidei-commisstim (fai.-df lOi ,k^mi's»m). 

1727. [a. L., f. fidei to isi\\h.Jr commissum en- 

trusted.] Rom. Law. A bequest which a per- 
son made by begging his heir or legatee to 
transfer something to a third person. 

Fideism (foi-dfjiz'm). 1885. [f. T.fides 

faith + -ISM.] A mode of thought according to 
I which knowledge is based on a fundamental 
act of faith. 

Fidejussor (£3idf,d2j?*s9i, -01). 1539. [a. L., 
f. fide-jubere, f. fide, abl. of fides faith + juhere 
to order.] Civil Law. One who authorizes the 
bail of or goes bail for another ; a surety. So 
Fideju’ssion 1657. Fideju*ssory a. 

Fidelity (foi-, fide-Hti). 1494. [a. Y.fidHiti, 
ad. Ij.fidelitaiem.] i.The quality of being faith- 
ful ; faithfulness, loyalty to a person, party, etc. 
1508. b. Conjugal faithfulness 1694. fc. Word 
of honour -1598. a. Strict conformity to truth 
or fact ; f veracity ; exact correspondence 1534. 

I. F. to engagements Bentham. tTo make f . : to 
take an oath of fealty, c. By my f. this is not well 
Merry W. iv. ii. i6o. 2. The principall thing re- 
quired in a witnesse is fidelitie Hooker. The F. of 
the Translation Pope, 

Fidepromissor (foiidzipn^mi-soi). 1875. 
[a. L., f. Jides faith + promiitere to promise.] 
Rom. Law. One who pledges himself as secu- 
rity for another ; a bail, surety. 

Fidge (fidg), sb, colloq, or dial. 1731. [f. 

next vb.] 1. The action or habit of fidgeting ; 
the state of being fidgety ,* also, a commotion, 
fuss. 3. A restless person 1884. 

Fidge (fid5% v. Now dial. 1575. [?] intr, 
and trans. To fidget ; to twitch. 

Fidget (fi-dget), sb. 1674. [f. Fidge v.] 

X, A condition of vague physical uneasiness, 
seeking relief in irregular bodily movements. 
App. &st used in the jidgei{s (now always pi.) 
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as the name of a malady. Hence iransf. un- 
easiness, restlessness. 3. [From thevb.j One 
who fidgets, or who gives others the fidgetslTSsy. 
3. [From the vb.l The act of fidgeting i860. 
Fidget v, 1754. [f. prec. sb.[ 

I. intr. To move restlessly, impatiently, or un- 
easily to and fro; also, to worry. 3. trans. 
To cause to fidget ; to trouble, worry 1785. 

2.^ She says I f. her to death Jane Austkn. 

Fidgety (fi-dgeti), 1730. [f. Fidget - r 
-Yh] Inclined to fidget ; uneasy, restless. Hence 
Fi’dgetily adv, Fi’dgetiness. 

Fidibus (fi*dib»s). 1829. [G.] A paper 

spill for lighting a pipe, etc. 
fFidi'Cmal, a. [f. 'L.fidicen {Jidicind) + -al,] 
Of or pertaining to a player on stringed instru- 
ments. Sir J. Hawkins, 

Fiducial fidi^*Jal), a» 1571. [ad. 

L. JiducialiSf f. fiducia trust; see -al.] i. 
TheoL Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
trust or reliance. *f*3. Trusted, trusty. H. 
More. 3. In Surveying, Astron, etc. Of a hne, 
point, etc, : Assumed as a fixed basis of com- 
parison 1571. 4.= Fiduciary (Webster). 

I. Faith., a fiducial! assent to diuine Promises 1625, 
Hence Fidu'cialiy adv. 

Fiduciary (foidii^-Jiari). 1593. [See prec. 
and -ARY.] 

A* adj. I. a. Of a person: Holding something 
in trust. Ohs. exc, in Rom. Law. 1647, b. Of or 
pertaining to a trustee or a trusteeship 1795. 2** 

Of a thing ; Held or given in trust 1641. 3. Of 
the nature of, proceeding from, or founded on 
trust or confidence 1640. 

a. Uses of land ,, were considered as f. deposits 
Blackstone. 3. The fi currency of the United States 
1892. 

B. sh. I. One who holds anything in trust; a 
trustee 1631. ta. One who identifies justifying 
faiths with assurance of one’s own salvation 
-1684. ts. Credentials. Abp. Bancroft. 

1, Perauade Sir Hugh to make me his .. f. in this 
Scott. Hence Fidn'ciarily adv. 

Fie (fai), interj. [ME. app. a. OF.; — 
L. JT.] I. An exclam, expressing disgust or re- 
proach. Not now in dignified use. 2. quasi-i^. 
or si. 1550. 

Fief (fff), sh. 1611. [a. F.; see Fee sh .^1 
= Fee sh.‘^ 1. Also iransf. and Jig. 

Male 7C, Ji mascuUne : one that could be held by- 
males only. Hence fFief v. to grant as a £ 
fFiel, a. Sc. [?] Comfortable, Burns. 
Field (fild), sh. [Com, WGer. ; OE./^/^f 
OTeut, *felpu-z.l 

1. Ground, fi. Open land as opp. to woodland; 

a plain -1697. a. The country as opp. to a town 
or village. Ohs. exc. arch. ME. 3. Land or a 
piece of land appropriated to pasture or tillage 
OE, 4. A piece of ground put to a particular 
use ; as, a bUack Jidd (see Bleach), 5. An 
extent of ground containing some special natu- 
ral production ; as coal^ oil. fields 1859. 6. 
The ground on which a battle is fought ; a battle- 
field. Also fig. ME. 7, More widely; The 
scene of military operations 1613, 8. A battle ; 
as a hard-fought field ME. ; torder of battle 
-1678. 9. The ground on which some outdoor 
games are played 1788 ; in Baseball, the ground 
in which the fielders stand 1875. 10. collect. 

Those who take part in any outdoor contest or 
sport, a. Sporting. All the competitors except 
the favourite 1771. b. Cricket. The side who are 
in the field ; also the players on both sides 1850. 

II, Cricket Baseball.=Sl^lXi%iAKi^i. 1830. 

2. Mids. N. II. i. 238. 3. The fields ! . .All spring 

and summer is in them Ruskin. Common, OpKVtfield : 
see these words. 6. They haue vs’d Their deerest 
action, in the Tented F. Oih. i. iil. 8$. fig"- To drive 
the sophists from the field 1848. Phr. To keep, main- 
tain ikef. : to continue the fight. To hold the fi. ; to 
hold its ground ; to remain in possession. 7, Esmond 
..took the field.. under Webb’s orders Thackeray. 
8. Phr. To pitch, set afi,: to choose one’s battle- 
ground, order one’s men for fighting. 10. a. Phr. 
To hei. hack, lay against the f. 

n. An extended surface. 1, A large stretch ; 
an expanse 1577. s. a. Her. The surface of a 
shield, or of one of its divisions ME. b. The 
l^oundwork of a picture, etc. 1634. c. Numism. 
The plain part of a coin 1876. d. Of a flag : 
The gp-ound of each division 1867. 

I. Yon f. of stars Per. i. i. 37. Fields of Air Drydem, 
of ice 1813. The whole f. of English history 1867. 


2. a. Sir Lancelot’s azure lions . . Ramp in tJbe £ 
Tennyson. 

m. 1 . An area or sphere of action, operation, 
or investigation ME. 3. Physics. The area or 
space under the influence of, or within the range 
of, some agent 1863. 

I. As for the increase of Vertue generally.. it is a 
large F, Bacon, {A] wide f. for trade 1750. The f- 
cf a telescope ^ Phr. F. qfvirw : tne space to 

which observation is limited. 2. Magnetic f . ; any 
space posseting magnetic properties, either on account 
of magnets in its vicinity or on account of currents of 
electridty passing through or round it. 

Conth. X. General : as fi-derw. •dweller, forfijtca* 
Hon. •husbandry, -movements, -service, etc. 

^ 3. Special : a. Prefixed to names of animals, birds, 
insects, etc., often with sense * wild and opp. to house 
or town, zs f. -cricket. - 7 nouse. -spider % f.-duck, the 
little bustard {^Otis ietrax) ; -lark {A lauda arvensisy, 
•martin {Tyrannus carolznensisU -plover iU.S.). 
a name for two species of plover, and for a sandpiper 
(Bariramia longicaudd) ; -sparrow (U.S.) {Spizelia 
pusilla or S. agrestis)^ -titling, the Tree Pipit 
{Anthus arhoreus'^l -vole (Arvicola arvensis). 

b. In names of plants growing in the fields, as 
f.-ash {Pyrus aucupariaC^'. -basil: see Basil 
•madder, tC^) rosemary, ( 3 ) book-name for Sherardza 
arvensis j -southernwood {Artemisia campestris). 

c. £-aJLlowance, an allowance to officers and 

(formerly) privates, when in the field, to meet extra ex- 
penses; -artillery, light ordnance fitted for travel 
and use in active operations ; -battery, a battery of 
f.-guns ; -carriage, the carriage for a f.-gun, its am- 
munition, etc. ; -club, a society for the outdoor study 
of Natural History; -colours {Mil.'), small flags for 
marking out the ground for the squadrons and bat- 
talions ; also the colours used by an army when in 
the field ; -come^ ‘ the magistrate of a township in 
Cape Colony * (Simmonds) ; -driver (U.S.), a civil 
officer whose duty it is to up and impound stray 
cattle j -events, athletic events, such as weight-put- 
ting, etc. as distinguished from events on the running 
track ; •^n=J.-piecei -hand, id) a slave who works 
on a plantation; (< 5 ) a farm-labourer; -hospitail, {a) 
an ambulance ; ( 3 ) a temporary hospital erected near 
a field of battle; -ice, ice that floats in large tracts ; 
-lens = Field-glass 3; -magpuet, part of a dynamo, 
* usually a massive stationary structure of iron sur- 
rounded by coils of insulated copper wire *, the func- 
tion of which is to provide the magnetic Jield\ 
-naturalist, one who studies out of doors ; -park, 
‘ the spare carriages, reserved supplies of ammunition, 
tools, etc., for the service of an army in the field’ 
(Wilhelm) ; -piece, a light cannon for use on a field 
of battle ; -practice, * military practice in the open 
field ’ (Ogilvie) ; -trial; -sports, outdoor 

sports, «/. hunting ; -telegraph, one used in military 
operations; -train, a body of men consisting chiefly 
of commissaries and conductors of stores, which belong 
to the Royal Artillery; -trial, a trial in the open 
field, esp. of hunting-dogs. 

Field (ffld), v. 1529. [f. prec. sb.] I. inir. 
To go into the Field (sense I. 2.) 1868. s». 

trans. To expose (com, malt, etc.) to the action 
of the air 1844. -fz* To take the field 
(see Field sb. I, 7) -1590. 4. intr. To back 

the field against the favourite 1886. 5. inir. 

To act as fielder in cricket, etc. ; trans. to stop 
and return the ball 1824. 6. Sports. To put 

into the field 1922. 

3. Who, soone prepaid to f., his sword forth drew 
Spenser. 

Fie*ld-bed. 1580. I. A bedstead for use in 
the field, a. A bed upon the ground 1592. 

Fie*ld-tx)Olc. 1616. A book for use in the 
field, as by a land-surveyor for taking notes, or 
by a naturalist for preserving collected speci- 
mens, 

Fiedd-conve-nticle, 1678. An open-air 
religious meeting. 

Fie*ld-day. 1747. i. Mil. A day on which 
troops are drawn up for exercise in field evolu- 
tions ; a military review ; hence iransf. and jig. 
a day occupied with brilliant or exciting events, 
a. A day spent in the field, e,g. by the hunt, or 
by field-naturalists, etc. 1823, 

Fielded (frlded),///. 1607. [f. Field z/.] 

1. Engaged in a field of battle. Cor. i. iv. 12. 

2. Of a ball, in Cricket ; Stopped and returned 
1884. 

tFiedden. 1604. [f. Field r^.] A. adj. 
Open; consisting offields ; rural, rustic -1669. 
B. sb. Field land -1712. 

Fielder ME. [f. Field and z/.] 

fi. One who works in the field.ME. only. a. 
Fieldsman. 1853. 

Field&re (f^ddieox). [ME. feldefare (4 
syll. in Chaucer) ? OE, * feldefare ; app. = 
‘field-goer’, i. f eld -y far- (see Fare v.).] A 


species of Thrush {Turdus pilaris^, which 
spencH the winter in the Bntish Islands. 

Hollies.. with scarlet berries gemm’d, the fell- fare’s 
food M. Arnold. 

Fie*ld-giass. 1831. [f. Field sh. - Glass.] 

1. A binocular telescope for use in the field 1836. 

2. ‘ A small achromatic telescope, usually from 
20 to 24 inches long, and having from three to 
six joints' (Ogilv.). 3. That one of the two 
lenses forming the eye-piece of an astronomical 
telescope or compound microscope, which is the 
nearer to the object glass 1831. 

Fie*M-nia*rsliaL 1614. [After G. feld- 
marsckall.'] The title of a military officer of the 
highest rank in German-speaking and other 
armies. (First conferred in the Bntish army in 

Fie-ld-meetmg. 1603. [f. Field sb.-^ 
Meeting.] i. A duel. 2. Hist. A religious 
meeting inThe open air 1649. 

Field officer. 1656. ‘ An officer above the 
rank of captain, and under that of general* 
(Stocqueler). 

Fiedd preacMng. 1739. [f. Field sb. + 
Preaching. ] The practice of preaching in the 
open air. 

Fieldsman (frldzm^n). 1823. [f. Field 
sb. + Man.] a. Cricket. One of fie side which 
is fielding; a fielder 1824. b. Sporting. One 
who habitually backs the field. 

Fiedd- work. 1777. [fiFiELDj^. + Work.] 
I. Work done in fie field, or in the fields. 2. 
Mil. A temporary fortification thrown up by 
troops operating in the field 1819. 
fFieddy, a. ME. [f. Field sb. 4 -yh] Level, 
open ; exposed ; that grows in the fidds -1598. 
Fiend (ffnd). [Com. Tent.: OE. fd(md\ 
orig. the pr. pple. of OTeut. * fifijan (OE. 
feogean) to hate, Cf. Friend.] fi. An enemy, 
foe. ME. only. 2, spec. The arch-enemy of 
mankind ; the devil OE. 3. An evil spirit gen- 
erally ; a demon, devil OE. 4. transf. A person 
of superhuman wickedness or cruelty ME. b. 
f A grisly monster (e.g. a dragon). Also ap- 
plied to baleful agencies personified, or hyper- 
bolically. ME. c. With qualifying word : A 
devotee or addict, esp. to something injurious, 
as dope fi, opium f. {orig. U.S. slang) 1889. 

2. 1 he Gates, .belching outrageous flame, .since the 
F. pass’d through Milt. P.L. x. 233. 3. Goethe’s 

scoffing f. Macaulay. 4. Where human fiends on 
midnight errands walk Campbell. C. The botany.f., 
cyclist-f., interviewer-£ {mod.). 

Hence fFiemdiul a. wrought by fiends {rare)- 
Fiemdlike a. resembling, or characteristic of, a f- 
Fie*ndly a. fhostile • fiendish. 

Fiendish (fz*ndij), a. 1529. [f. prec. + -ISH.] 
Resembling, or characteristic of, a fiend ; super- 
humanly cruel or malignant, 

F. brutalities Freeman. Fiemdish-ly ^z?.,-ness. 
Fierce (fiais), a, ME, [a. OIF. firs, fiers, 
old nom. of fir. fieri — L. ferus wild, untamed.] 

I. Violent and intractable in temper ; vehement 
and merciless in anger or hostility, ihess em- 
phatic than Ferocious, q.v.) ta* High-spirited, 
valiant -1533. t3- Proud, haughty -1593. 4- 
Of natural agents, disease, passions, etc. : Ve- 
hemently raging ME. 5. Ardent; furiously zea- 
lous or active ME. 6. qu2£i-adv. Fiercely ME. 

X, Moloc..the fiercest Spirit that fought in Heav’n 
now fiercer by despair Milt. P.L. iL 44. F. Tigers 
couched around Dryden. 4. Thef, anger of the Lord 
Ter, XXV. 37. F, cold 1863; discussion 1874, 5. 

Vengeful slaughter, £ for human blood Pope. 

Hence Fie*rce*ly adv.. -ness. 

If pseudo-arch. 1768. \y.%^.fjerd- 
ing i—Oy^.fjdr^ungr ; see Farthing.] An al- 
leged name for a quarter of a hundred or a shire. 

11 Fieri (fsreroi). 1640. [L. inf.; « ‘to be 

made, come into being In med. L. phr. in 
fieri : in process of being made or coming into 
being. 

The contract is still in jteri Austin. 

11 Fieri fiadas (foi-eraii f^'Jises). 1463. [L.; 
= ‘cause to be made i. fieri (see prec.) + facias. 
2nd pers. sing. pres, subj, of/a:cff/'(?todo,make.] 
Law, ‘ A writ wherein the sheriff is command- 
ed that he cause to be made out of the gcK^ 
and chattels of the defendant, the sum for which 
judgement was given ' (Blackstone) ; the com- 
mon process for executing a judgement. Often 
abbrev. (fsrf^t*). 


b (Ger. K^ln). o(Ft.^eu). u (Ger. Miller). «(rr. d«ne). »Cc«rl), e (e») (th^re). e {p) {xein), ^(Fr.ffifre). a (ffr, forn, ^arth). 
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IlFiert^ (fjgrte). 1673. [F.jf. fierl\ HaiigM- 
ness; high spirit. 

Fiery ' faia-n), a, ME. [f. Fire sh, + 
-y^.] I. Consisting of or containing fire; fire- 
bearing. 3. Wrought, tested, or performed by 
the agency of fire; in f, irw/with reference to 
the testing^of metals ME. 3. Resembling fire; 
glowing, of a blazing red ME. 4. Hot as fire ; 
red hot,biiming ME.; acting like fire 1535. 5* 
Of persons, eta: Ardent, eager, fierce, spirit- 
ed ME. ; fiercely irritable 1 590. Also transf. of 
a horse 1593. 6. Of a vapour : Liable to 

take fire. Hence of a mine, etc. : Containing 
inflammable gas. 1751. 

I. Where no volcano pours his f. flood Cowper, x 
The f. trial which England -went through Freemak, 
3. Purple or f. clouds JMorlev. 4, The f. Suns too 
fiercely play Drydek. A red f. tumour 1758. §. A f. 
Soul, which working out its way, Fretted the Pigmy- 
Body to decay Drvbes. The f. Courser Drydek. 6. 
The seam of coal was knowu to be f- 1866. Hence 
FieTily adv., Fie*riiiess. 

Fiery-cross : see Fire-cross. AIso/^. 
Fife (faif), sk 1548. [? a. HGer. pfnfe (see 
Pipe sd.}, or ? a corruption of F, ^fre, f. (ult.) 
OHG. pfifan to Pipe.] i. Mzis. A smil shrill- 
toned instrument of the flute kind, used chiefly 
to accompany the drum in military music 1555; 
also, its sound 1627. 3. A fifer 1548. 

t. Their step was regulated by the f. Grote- 
Comb . : f.-major (iJfV/.), anon-commissioned officer 
who superintends the fifers of a regiment. 

Fife (faif), 1817, [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
play on a fife ; irans, to play (a tune) on or as 
on a fife. Hence Fi'fer. 

Fife-rail (foifireK). 1721. fa. * Rails form- 
ing the upper fence of the bulwarks on each side 
of the quarter-deck and poop in men-of-war ’ 
(Smyth), b. The rail round the main-mast, 
furnished with belaying pins for the running rig- 
ging. 

F ifi sl l (foi’fij), a. Sc^ [f. the county of 
+ -ISH ; applied orig. to people from that coun- 
ty.] Somewhat deranged. Scott. 

Fifteen (fiftrn, fi-ftih). \ 0 'F*.fifte 7 Uy -iyfie, 
f. OTeut. Fi VE -j- ^iekun Ten ; see -teen. ] 

The cardinal number made up of ten and five ; 
symbols 15, xv. 

iL as e^f. I. -with sb, (a) expressed, or (b) 
omitted, fa. = Fifteenth a. -1623. 

^ r. The F , ; the Court of Session (formerly) consist- 
ing of fifteen Judges. Also, the Jacobite rising in 
171S. 

B. as sh. ti. Eng. Hist. = Fifteenth sb. i, 
-1643. 3. A set of fifteen persons or things 

1674. 

Fifleentli (fiftPnJ), fi*ftzh}>). fifties a ^ 

i.fifUm Fifteen, after teolSa Tenth. The 
ending -th dates from the 14th c. only,] The 
ordinal belonging to the cardinal fifteen. 

A. adj. With sb. {a) expressed, or (3) omitted. 
F. part', one of fifteen equal parts of any quantity. 

B. sb. I, A fifteenth part ; esp. in Eng. Hist. 
A tax of one-fifteenth formerly imposed on per- 
sonal property ME. a. Mns. The interv^ of 
a double octave 1597 Also, a stop in an organ 
sounding two octaves above the Open diapason 
16x3. 

Hence Flfteemthly adv. in the f. place. 

Fifth (f5f». [OE./«a:— OTeut. * firr ^ on -, 
f. pre-Teut. *penqtO’' (Gr. Trspiirros, L. quin{c)~ 
tns), f. *p£nqe Five. Refashioned in 14th c. 
after fourth.’\ The ordinal belonging to the 
cardinal five. 

A. adj. With sb. (a) expressed, or (b) omitted. 
F. pari : one of five equal parts of any quantity. 

The/, wheel 0/ a coachf eta: used for something 
superfluous. 

B. sb. I, fifth part. Also, a fifth part of 

movable goods granted to the king. 1557. a. 
Mus. The interval of three tones and a semi- 
tone, embracing five diatonic degrees of the 
scale 1597. b. The concord of two tones sepa- 
rated by this interval 1656. 3. pi. Articles of 

the fifth degree in quality 1881. 

Comb.i f..wheelk ‘a wheel or segment above the 
lore-axle of a carriage and beneath the bed . . [forming] 
an ^tended support to prevent the careening of the 
bed ’(Knight). ^ 

F irth monarchy. 1657. The last of the five 
great empires referred to in the prophecy of 
Darnel (Dan. ii. 44), in the 17th c. identified 
with the millennial reign of (Jhrist predicted in 


the Apocalypse. Also attrib., esp. in Fifth- 
monarchy man, one of those in the 17th a who 
believed that the second coming of Christ was 
near at hand, and that it was their duty to 
establish his reign by force, 

Fifidetb. (fiTtieJ?), a. (sh.) [01S..jf’tfitigoda: — 
earlier "^fiftigunpa.,^ f. Fifty, after Tenth.] 
The ordinm belonging to the cardinal fifty. 

F. part ; one of fifty equal parts of any quantity. 

Fifty (fidti). = OTeut. 

Five pi. of ^teguz decade; see -ty.] 

A. adj. The cardinal number equal to five tens ; 
symbols 50, 1. Also with sb. omitted, b. A 
large number 1818. 

B. sb, I. A set of fifty persons or things OE. 
3. The age of fifty years 1714. b. The fifties : 
The years between fifty and sixty in a century 
or in one's life 1880, ts* A fifty-gun ship 
-I799- 

Fifty-fifty adv.f on a basis of fifty per cent, each ; 
equally; a.^ equal, shared equally, half-and-half 
{calteq., orig. U.S.) 1913. 

Fig (fig), sb.^ ME. [a. OF. fige^Jtgue, ad. 
Pr. figa^ figua : — pop. L. ^fica fig, f. L. ficus 
fig-tree, fig.] i. ITbe fruit of the fig-tree or 
Ficus, esp. ^ of F. carica. b. = Fig-tree. 
ME. c. In the E. and W. Indies applied to 
the Banana, also to the Cochineal Cactus 1582. 
■f 3.= A poisoned fig; often F. of Spain, Italian 
f. -1691. 3. As the name of a disease, flom 

the resemblance in shape, 'fa. The disease 
Ficus or the piles. Also pi. -1550. b. Farri- 
ery. An excrescence on the frog of a horse’s 
foot 1607. 4* As a type : Anything small, 

valueless, or contemptible ME. 5. A small 
piece (of tobacco). U.S. 1837. 

I. The F. which.. gave our first Parents Cloatbs 
Churchii^ b. iTtdioM F. : the Banyan (F. tndicep, 
or the Pipal {F. religiosd). %. Tamberlaine..did 
cause a F. to be given him, and after his death 
married his widow North, 4, And so a f. for Miss 
Edgeworth Thackeray. Phr. To care, give af, or 
fifs end for, io value {a person or ihinf) a f, etc. 

Comb . : f,-apple, a kind of apple without a core ; 
•bird, (a) ~ Beccafico ; (b) the chiff-chaff (local) ; 
•cake, a round cake made of figs and almonds worked 
up into a hard paste; -dust, finely ground oatmeal, 
used as food for caged birds (Cent. Did .) ; -eater, 
(a) one who eats figs ; C^) = Beccafico ; -fauns s= 
L.fauni ficarzz (see Forcellini s.y. ficarius ) ; -fincli 
= Beccafico ; a- Culex ficarius, injuri- 

ous to the f.; -marigold, a name of species of 
Mesemhrianihentum', -pecker— Beccafico ; -shell, 
a shell somewhat resemhling a f, 
fFig (fig), sbj^ 1579* [ad. F. figue (in phr. 
faire la figue), ad. It. fica. By some identified 
with prec. (see Littre s.Y.figue).^ A contemptu- 
ous gesture in which the thumb is thrust be- 
tween two of the closed fingers or into the 
mouth. Also f. of Spain. -1600. 

Hen. V. III. vL 62. 

Fig (fig), sh.^ 1841. [f. Fig v.^ a.] i. Dress, 
equipment, only in phr. in full/. s. Condi- 
tion, form 1883. 

fFig, 2^.^ rare. 1609. [f. Fig sb.^'] trans. 

(Dnly in ^To f, away (a person) ; To get rid of 
by means of a poison^ fig. 
frig, \^f. Fig sb.^'] trans. To insult by 
giving the fig to. 2 Hen, IV, v. iii. 123. 
fFig, z'.® 1595. [var. of Fike cf. Fidge 
v.Jiinir. To move briskly to and fro. 

Fig (fig) , 1692. [var. of Feague.] I. 

irans. = Feague v. a. 1810. 3. To f out : 

to dress, get up. Also with up. 1837. t3* 

? To stuff. R, L’Estrange. 

Figary, var. f. Fegary, vagary. 
fFi'gent, <t. 1598. [ ? f. Fidge v. + -ent.] 

Fidgety, restless -1672. 

A wrangling advocate, Such a f. little thing 1613. 
Fi'ggery, sb. [f. Fig sh.^ or Dressy 
ornament. Thackeray. 
fFiggnm. ? Juggler’s tricks. B. Jons. 

Fight (fait) , sb. \0'E.feohte,feoht, gefeohi, 
f. next vb.] i. The action of fighting. Now 
only arch. 3. A combat, battle : a.=» Battle 
r. Now arch, or rhei. OE. b. A combat be- 
tween two or more persons or animals. Not 
now applied (exc. rhet^ to a duel. ME. 

Strife, conflict, struggle for victory OE. 4. 
Strength or inclination for fighting ; pugnacity 
1812. ts* A kind of screen to conceal and 
protect combatants on shipboard. Usu. in 
pi. -1678. 


X, Fali’n in f. Tenjjyson. a. a. This was the issue of 
Hornsby F. Ld. Fairfax, b. An Eagle and a Serpent 
wTeathed in f. Shellei*. Phr. Running / : one kept 
up while one party flees and the other pursues. ^ Sham 
f. • a mimic battle (to exercise troops, or for display). 
3. Fight the good f. of faith i Tun. vi. 12. 4. Their 

country had f. enough in her yet 1886. Phr. To show f. 
5. Vp with your fights Giue fire Merry IV. n. ii. 142. 

Fight (fsit), V. Fa. t. and fought 
(fgt). [Com. WGer. : OE. feohian : — OTeut. 
type I. intr. To contend in battle 

or single combat. Const, against, with (a per- 
son); hence, io f together. OE. 2. transf. 
and fig. To contend, stnve for victory, engage 
m conflict OE. 3. qyL&.si-trans. with cogn. ob- 
ject ME.; also to maintain (a cause, etc.) by 
fighting i6co ; to make (one’s way) by fighting 
1859. 4. irans. To engage or oppose in battle ; 

to war against. Also transf. and fig. 1697. 
5. To contend for (a prize) 1826. 6. To cause 
to fight 1680. 7. To manage, or manoeuvre 

(troops, a ship, guns, etc.) in battle 1779. 

1. We. .fought a long houre by Shrewsburie clocke 
X Hen. IV, V- iv. 151. To f. for a principle 1847. 
Phr. To f with onds own shadow', to struggle 
vainly ; to talk at random. To f. (for) one's own 
hand, to f tooth and nail : see Hand, Tooth, a. 
For Modes of Faith let graceless zealots f. Pope. 
3. F. the good fight of faith x Tim. vi. 12. To f. a 
business 1784, an action (at law) 1893. 6. To f. cocks 
Scott, dogs Dickens. 

Phrases. To f down : to overcome. To f ojf : 
irans. to repel ; intr, to try to back out of. T of. out\ 
to settle by fighting, to fight to the end; often iof. ii 
out. To f. shy : to avoid intercourse with a person, 
evade an undertaking, etc. 

Fighter (fsrtsj). ME. [ ? OE.feoiere ; see 
Fight v. and -er^.] i. One who fights ; occas. 
a combatant, a w'arrjor. ►{•3. A pugnacious 
person ; a brawler -1557. 

Fighting (fsi-tig), vbL sh. ME. [f. Fight 
t/.l The action of Fight v ., in various senses. 

Warres and fightinge Coverdale. The reward of 
their fightings Freeman. 

Comb, : f*-cock, see Cock sbi^ ; -field = Battle- 
field. 

Fighting (fortiip),/^/.^:. ME. [f. as prec.] 
That fights, able and ready to fight, bearing 
arms, warlike. 

xxt» thousand fyghtyng men 1500. Phr. A f. 
chance : a chance of gaining something by fighting. 

Comb.: f. crab, Gelasimus bellaior\ f. fish, a 
Siamese fish (Betta pugnax) ; f. sandpiper, the ruff. 
Hence Fi*glitingly ^v. pugnaciously. 

Fi’g-leaf. 1535. [f. Fig + Leaf.] The 
leaf of a fig-tree ; chiefly with reference to Gen. 
iii. 7. Alsoy^. 

They sewed fig leaves together Gen. iii. 7. fig. 
The fig-leaves of decent reticence Kingsley. 

Figment (fi'gm^nt). ME. [ad. 'L.fig^neft' 
turn, f. fig- stem of Jingertl\ ti. Something 
moiilded or fashioned, e.g. an image -1664. 

3. A product of invention ; a fiction ME. ; an 
arbitrarily framed notion of the mind 1624. 

2, To defend [God’s] justice with false tales and 
figments 1639. Beauty, virtue, and such like are not 
figments of the mind Berkeley. 

Hence Figmemtal a. of the nature of a f. 
fFi'go. 1599. [a. OSp. andPg.^^£i.]=Fico. 
-1640. 

Fi-g-tree. ME. [f. Fig sbP + Tree.] A tree 
of the genus Ficus, esp. F. carica. 

Figmine (fi-gizJlm, -oin). 1657. [ad. D. 
figulinus, f. figulus potter.] 

A. adj. Made of earthenware. 

B. sb. I. An earthen vessel; in pL pottery 

1878. 3. Potter’s clay 1859. 

Fignrable (fi-giurabl), a. 1605. [f. Figure 
V. + -able.] Capable of receiving a definite 
figure or form, or of being represented figura- 
tively. 

Lead is f-, but not water Johnson. Hence Eigur- 
abklity. 

Fi'gtu^, a. 1450. [a. OF., ad. late L. 

*figuralis, f. figura.'] ti- = FIGURATIVE i, 

4. -1621. fa* Arith, Of numbers : Repre- 

senting some geometrical figure, as a square, 
cube, etc. ; consisting of factors -1674. 3. 

Pertaining to ^figure, or figures (z'are) 1650. 
4. Mus. = Figurate a. 4. (Diets.) Hence 
tFi'gorally adv. 

|] Figurant (figzVran) masc., Figurante 
(fzgwrant) fem. 1775. [F., pr. pple. of figurer 

to Figure.] i. A ballet-dancer 1790. a. 
One who figures on the stage but has little or 
nothing to do or say. 


se (man), a (pass), au (bad), v (cwt). g (Fr. ch^f). 9 (ev^r). 9X (/, eye). ? (Fr. eau de vie), i (s»t). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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Figurante (h^um-nta). PL -ti, occas, 
-tea. 1782. rit.j *= prec. I. Mso iransf. 
Figurate (fi-giur^it). 1530. [ad. l^.Jigura- 
ius, Jiguraret f. Jigura,'\ 

A. ft>l. a. fi. Based on, or involving the 
use of figures or metaphors ; metaphorical -1728. 

3. Having definite form or shape. Now only 

Med. 1626. 3. Math. ta. = FlGURAL 2. -167^ 

b. F. numbers : numbers, or series of numbers, 
formed from any arithmetical progression in 
which the first term is a unit, and the difference 
a whole number, by taking the first term, and the 
sums of the first two, first three, first four, etc., 
terms as the successive terms of a new series, 
from w'hich a third series may be formed in the 
same manner, and so on. So F. arithmetic, 
the science of such numbers. 

Thus from the series i, 2, 3, 4, etc., a second series 
I, 3, 6 , 10, etc. (‘ triangular * numbers) may be formed ; 
and from this a third series, i, 4, 10, 20 (‘pyramidal * 
numbers). 

4. Mus. a.. Involving passing discords by the 
freer melodic movement of one or more voice 
parts, b. = Florid 3 a. 1708. 

B. sb. That which is figurate ; esp. a figurate 
number 1610. 

Hence f Fi’gurately adv. in a f. manner. 
fFi*gurate,z7. 1450. [tL.jdgurat-jJigurare,'] 
I. trans. To give shape to -1623, 3. To repre- 

sent by a figure -1654 ; to treat as figurative 
1806. 

Figuration (figiur^an). ME. [a. F., ad. 
"L,. JigurationemL\ i. The action or process of 
giving shape to; determination to a certain 
form; also quasi-ccncr. the resulting form or 
shape. 3. Mus. Employment of florid counter- 
point ; alteration by the introduction of passing- 
notes, rapid figures, etc. 1597. 

Figurative (fi’giiirativ), a. ME. [a. F.Jig- 
uratif, -ivCf ad. L. figuraiivust f. Jigurare.'] 
I. Representing by a figure or emblem ; sym- 
bolic, typical. 3. Pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of, pictorial or plastic representation 1607. 
3. Of speech : Based on figures or metaphors ; 
metaphorical, not literal ME. b. Metaphori- 
cally so called ME. 4. Abounding in figures 
of speech 1589. ts- Mtes. = Figurate a. 4. 

j. F, and mystic ceremonial 1853. *• Both geo* 

metric as well as animal and f. decorated forms 1889. 
3. By a f. and borrowed speech he declareth the 
horror., of the damned CoVERDALE. b. To confound 
real with f. sovereignty Lewis. 4. F. expressions 
Dryden, authors 1740. Hence Fi*gtirative-ly 
adv.^^ -ness. 

Figure (fi’gsi, -iui), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
figura, f. ^Jig- stem of Jingere; see Feign. 
The ordinary tr. of Gr. 

I. Form, shape. i. The form of anything 
as determined by the outline ; shape generally 
ME. ; hence, *|-posture -168^ 3, Geom. A defi- 
nite form constituted by a line or lines so ar- 
ranged as to enclose a superficial space, or by 
a surface or surfaces enclosing a space of three 
dimensions ; any of the classes of such forms, 
as the triangle, cube, sphere, etc. ME. 3. Of 
persons, etc. : Bodily shape ; the bodily frame 
ME. 4. A person as seen or {transf.) thought 
of ME. 5. Conspicuous appearance 1691. 
6. Importance, mark (now only in man, woman 
off.) 1692. b. Style of living, aixh. 1602. 

The F. of a Bell partaketh of the Pyramis Bacon. 
Solidity and Extension, and the Termination of it, F. 
Locke. 3. Wise Nestor then his reverend f. rear'd 
Pope. 4. What a f. of a man^ is there ! Dryden. 
Phr, F. cPfttn (colloq.) : an oddity. The disappear- 
ance of this brilliant f. [Hamilton] Bryce, 5. Phr. 
To make (colloq. cut) a f. 6. b. He obliged her not 
to increase her f., but to Hve private De Foe. 

n. Represented form. i. The image, like- 
ness, or representation of something; esp. of 
the human form in scuipture, painting, etc. 
ME. fa. Represented character ; part ; hence, 
position, capacity -1721. 3. An emblem, type 

ME. 

X. A. .playne f. of idlenesse Elyot. Carued figures 
of Chenibims i Kings vi. 29. Pourtraitures and 
Figures of those who had been Travellers 1676. a. 
Brauely the f. of this Harpie, hast thou Perform'd 
Temp. 111. ixi. 83. 3. The Rock, .was a Type and 

F, of Christ 1651, 

^ m. Devised form. i. A diagram, an illustra- 
tion. Abbrev.yf^. ME. a. AstroLAdiagram 
of the aspects of the astrological houses ; a 


horoscope ME, 3, An arrangement of lines, 
etc., forming an ornamental device; one of the 
devices combined into a decorative pattern ; 
also transf. of natural markings. Also collect. 
^597* 4- Dancing. Any of the evolutions or 

movements of a dance or dancer ; also, a set 
of evolutions 1636. 5. Skating. ‘A move- 

ment, or series of movements, beginning and 
ending at the centre' {Badm, Libr.) 1869. 

I. For the more dedaradoun, lo here the f. Chaucer. 

2. Phr. To cast^ erect, set a f. I ihQ yhs. 3. His 

bonnet sedge. Inwrought with figures dim Milt. 

IV. f I. A written character ; e.g. a letter, etc. 

-1660. 3. A character or symbol represent- 

ing a number ME. 3. Hence, An amount, 
number, sum of money expressed in figures 
1842. 

3. Phr. Tujo (or double), three.^ four, etc. figures ; 
ten or more, a hundred or more, a thousand or more, 
eta, a sum of money so expressed. F. of eight : see 
Eight. 3. An uncommonly stiff f. Thackeray. 

V. Repr. Gr. i. Rhet. Any form of 

expression which deviates from the normal; e.g. 
Aposiopesis, Hyperbole, Metaphor, eta ME. 
b. Less widely : A metaphor or metaphorical ex- 
pression ME, 3. Grammar, Any permitted 
deviation from the normal form of words (e.g. 
Aphseresis, Syncope, Elision), or from the ordi- 
nary rules of construction (e. g. Ellipsis) 1669. 

3. Logic, The form of a syllogism as determined 

by the position of the middle term in the pre- 
misses 1551. 4. Mus, * Any short succession 

of notes, either as a melody or a group of 
chords, which produces a single, complete, and 
distinct impression ' (Grove), 

X. Your termes, your coloures, and your figures, 
kepe hem in store, tU [eta] Chaucer, b. That., 
destroyer of fine figures, .common sense Pope. 

Comb. I. General; as, f.-painting, ’‘training, 
•weaving, eta 

a. Special: f.-servant, noTtce-tud., a commercial 
clerk; -skating, the art or practice of skating in 
figures (see sense III. 5) ; -stone iMinL) — Agalma- 
TOLiTE. See also Main Words. 

Figure (fi’gsi, -iuj), v, ME. [f. prec. sb.] 
ti, trans. To give figure to ; to shape -1790. 
3. To represent in a diagram or picture ME. 

3. To picture in the mind, imagine 1603. 4. 

To represent by speech or action 1475. 5. 'To 
prefi^re, foreshow' (J.) 3 Hen. VI, ii. i. 
32. 6. To represent typicdly ME. 1*7. To 

resemble in form -1779. tS, To represent as 
resembling “1523. 9. To express by a meta- 

phor or image ME. 10. To adorn or mark 
with fibres 1480. ii, a. trans. To mark with 
(numerical) figures 1683. b. inir. To use 
figures in arithmetic 1854. c. trans, {Mus,) To 
write figures over or under (the bass) in order 
to indicate the intended harmony 1074. is. 
inir. {Dancing,) To perform a figure or set of 
evolutions 1744. 13, intr» To appear; often with 
as 1602; also to make a distinguished appear- 
ance 1736. 14. U,S, To reckon, calculate 1865. 

2. The sacred Cross ; and figured there The five dear 

wounds our Lord did bear Wordsw. 3. You cannot 
. a duller season H. Walpole. 4. Rich, III, l ii. 
194, 6, Soft Peace they [olives] f. Dryden. zo. Blue 
velvet figured with tawny 1480. xx. a. Your draft is 
worded for twenty pounds, and figured for twenty-one 
CowPER, b. Phr. Tof.upi to reckon up with figures. 
To f out : to work out by means of figures ; also, more 
widely, to estimate or calculate (chiefly 13. 

Persons who figured.. in the rebellion 1736. 

Fi*gtire-ca:ster. 1584, fl- One who casts 
figures (see Figure sb. HI. 2) ; * a pretender to 
astrology’ (J.) -1642. 3. C3ne who casts up 

figures 1831. So Fi'gure-ca sting vhl. sb. 
Figured (fi*gai’d, -iuid), ppL a. ME. [f. 
Figure v. and i. In senses of the vb. 
1552. 3. Having a particular shape ME. *|‘3. 
Having definite shape ; also, formed into pat- 
terns -1789. 4. Adorned with patterns or de- 

signs 1489. 5. Adorned with rhetorical figures ; 
figurative 1500. 6. Mus. a. = Figurate a. 

4 a. h. F. bass — Thoroughbass 1879. 

3. Geese and cranes.. move in f. flights G. White. 

4. F. Satin 1611. F. card = Court Card. 5, The 

f. language of which he is a master M, Arnold. 

Fi'gare-fliinger, 1587. Contemptuous for 
Figure-caster I. 

Fi*gure-liea*d. 1765. 1. A piece of carving, 
usually a bust or figure, placed over the cut- 
water of a ship. 2. Said depreciatingly of one 
who is the nominal but not the real head of an 


enterprise, etc. Also aitrib. 1883. 3. Arch. A 
corbel-head 1874, 

Figurine (figiurrn). 1854. [a. F., ad. It. 
figurina, dim. of figura ; see Figure and -INE,] 
A small carved or sculptured figure. 
_Figurmg (fi'gsrig, vbL sb. ME. 

'J. Figure v.] i. The action of Figure v. 
Also with 1534. t3. ? Configuration, form 
(or perh. emblematic significance). Chaucer. 
fFi’gurist. 1585. [f. as prec. -f -IST.] One 
who explains something as figurative (e.g. the 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist) -1737, 
Fi’g-wort. 1548. [See Fig.I sb. 3 a.] The 
name of plants reputed to cure the * fig ’. a. The 
pilewort. b. The genus Scrophularza. 1597. 
Fike (foik), sb. Sc. 1605. [f. Fike z^.] 

ti. The itch, or anything that causes one to 
fidget. Also, the fikes — the fidgets. -1758. 
3. Anxiety about trifles, fuss, trouble 1719. 3. 

Flirtation 1808. 

Fike (faik), v. Sc. and n. dial. ME. [? a. 
ON, fikfa to move briskly or restlessly.] i, 
intr. To move restlessly, fidget ; also fig. Also, 
to flinch, b. To flirt 1804. a. trans. To vex, 
trouble 1572. Hence Fi*kery, fidgetiness; 
fuss. 

tFilace. ME. [a. AF. filaz, ad. med. L. 
filacium, ? f. L. filum thread.] Law, = File 
I. 3 b. -1537. var. Filaae. 
i-Fila^ceous, <2. 1626. [f. thread 4- 

-ACEOUS.] Consisting of thread-like parts 
-1694. 

Filacer, Filazer (fi-lassi, -zai). 1512, 
[f. Filace.] Law. A former officer of the su- 
perior courts at Westminster, who filed origi- 
nal writs, etc., and issued processes thereon. 
Filament (fidament). 1594. [ad. mod. L, 
filamenium, f. late L. filare to spin, f. filum 
thread.] i. A tenuous thread or thread-like 
body ; a minute fibre ; also transf b. spec. 
The infusible conductor placed in the glass 
bulb of an incandescent electnc lamp 1881. 2. 

; Bot. That part of the stamen which supports 
the anther 1756. 

! I. transfi Slender as a f. of air De Quincey, 

I Hence Filame-ntary a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a f. or filaments, xilamenti'ferous 
a. provided with filaments. Filamemtoid a. like a 
f. Filamento’se, Filame-ntous ad^s. composed 
of or containing filaments; thread-like; bearing 
filaments. Filamemtule, a small f. {rare). 
Filanderi (filsemdoi). Chiefly pi. i486, 
[a. OF. filandre ; — pop. L, *filandula, dim. 
of {lana) filanda wool to be spun.] In pi. 
Thread-like intestinal worms causing a disease 
in hawks; also, the disease. 
fFila’nder.2 1737. A name given to a spe- 
cies of Macropus (M. Brunii). Also F. Kanga- 
roo. 

FUander, v . : see Philander. 

Filar (fsidai), a, 1874. [f. T. filum thread 
4- -AR.] Of or pertaining to a thread ; esp* in 
f, micrometer, microscope, one having threads 
across its field of view. 

Filarial (filea'rial), a. 1881. [f. mod. L. 
filaria, f. as prec. 4- -al.] Of or pertaining to 
the genus Filaria of parasitic worms. Hence 
FilaTiform a. of the form of Filaria. Fila*ri- 
ons a. infected with Filaria. 

Filate (faidA), a. 1826. [f. T. filum thread 
4 - -ate^.] Bntom. Of in versatile antennae ; 
Having neither a terminal nor a lateral bristle. 
Filatory (fidatori). [ad. med. L. filaio- 
rium.] A machine for forming or spinning 
threads, Tooke. 

Filature (fldatiui). 1759. [a. F., f. late L. 
filare to spin; cf. Jt.filatura.] i. The action 
of spinning into threads; the reeling of silk 
from cocoons 1783. 3. An establishment for 

reeling silk. 

X. Buying up the cocoons for the Italian f. Burke. 

Filaze, Filazer : see Filace, Filacer. 
Filbert (fidbsit). ME* [prob. short for 
filbert (i.e. Philibert) -nut, from being ripe near 
St. Philibert’s day, Aug. 22 (O.S.). Cf. dial. 
F. noix de filbert I\ i. The fruit or nut of the 

cultivated hazel {Corylus avellana). 3. The 
tree bearing the nut ME. 

1. Something bigger, and more oval than a Fill- 
beard 1712. attrih. F. nails Trollope. 

6 (frr, iem, ecath). 


o (Ger. K<?ln). d (Fr.'peu). ii (Get. Mwller). u (Fr.dz^ne). v (c«rl). e (ea) (there), e (ef) (rein), i {Ft. faire). 
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Filch (filf, liltj), sd, iSass, [£, next vb.j 
f I. A staff with a hook at one end. used to 
steal things from hedges, open windows, etc. 
-1700. a. That which, is fdched 1627. ts* 
A hlcher-iSio. 

Filch (hlj, hltj), V, 1561. [? Orig. slang.] 
I. tranSn To steal, esp. things of small value; 
to pilfer ; occas., to carr}' oft furtively. 3. To 
rob (£?/somethmg) 1567. 

1. Or els filtch Poultry, carying them to the Ale* 
house 1561. To f. a book out of a Library Paley. 
Hence Fidcher, 5 petty thief. fFilchingly, 
stealthily, surreptitiously. 

File (foil), j 3 .i [O'E.fSi, with Tent, cog- 
nates.] I* A metal (usually steel) instrument, 
having one or more of its faces covered with 
small cutting edges or teeth, for abrading, re- 
ducing, or smoothing surfaces. Also OE. 
a. slaitg. An artful or shrewd person. Also, 
a * cove ’. 1812. 

I. She [the serpent] fond a fyle whiche she beganne 
to gnawe with her teethe Caxton. Jig. The critic’s £ 
Akenside. a. Old Blow-hard was a dry old f. Hughes. 

Combs. I. General : as f.<ktsel^ •cleaner ^ ..cutter^ 
•cutting^ .grinder^ •grindings etc. 

2. Special : as f.»hlank, a piece of soft steel, ready 
for cutting, to form a f. ; also attrib . ; -sliell, a species 
of Pkolas, so named from the roughness of its shelL 

File (fail 1525. [Twowds. ; (i)a.F. 
fil ; (2) a. F. Jik ; both f. (ult.) "L.filum thread.] 
1. Senses repr. "F. Jil. ti. A thread; also 
fig. and iransf. -1607. ■fa- The thread, course, 
or tenor (of a story, etc.) -1647, _ 3, A string, 
wire, or other contrivance, on which papers are 
placed for preservation and reference 1525. b. 
esp. one in a court of law to hold proceedings 
or documents in a cause, etc. ; the list of docu- 
ments, etc., in a cause 1607. tc- A list or roll 
-1795. 4* collection of papers placed on a 

file, or merely arranged in order of date or sub- 
ject for reference 1626. 5. Her. — Label 1562, 

a. Let me resume the F. of my Relation Wotton. 
3. Keep the tradesmen’s notes upon a f, 1732. b. 
Causes unjudg’d disgrace the loaded f. Prior. C. 
Our present Musters grow vpon the f. S hajcs. 4. A f. 
of the Times Ld. Houghton. 

n. Senses repr, F^file. 1. Mil. The num- 
ber of men (in mod. Eng. formation of infantry 
now only two) constituting the depth of a forma- 
tion in Hne. Also transf. and Jig. 1598. b. 
A small body of men, formerly from two to 
twelve or more, but now usually two. Also, 
when ’ marching in files two soldiers abreast. 
1616. 3. A row of persons, animals, or things 

placed one behind another 1603. 3. Chess. 

One of the eight lines of squares extending 
from player to player 1614. 4. The run or 

track of a hare 1815. 

X. Phr. In /. ; one behind the other, Indian, 
Single f. (see the adjs.). Rank and J . : see Rank. 
To close iheir files : see Close v. b. I shall send a 
sergeant and a f. of mariners to fetch you Marryat. 
*. Phr. The common f. = * the common herd Cor. 
I. vi. 43. Aiirib. and Comb., as J.deader, the soldier 
at the front of a f. Also, f.-fire, -firing, firing by 
files, now called independent (opp. to volley-) finng ; 
-marching, marching in files, by turning from a 
formation in line to the right or left, so that the line 
becomes a series of files facing to the right or left 
flank. 

fFile (foil), slang. 1673. [?] A pick- 

pocket -1743. So fFile V. 

File (foil), vfi ME, [f. File i# trans. 
To rub smooth, reduce the surface of, with a 
file; (contextually) to sharpen. a. fig. To 
smooth or polish, as with a file ME. 

I. To £ the edges of new shillings Luttrell. ». 
Precious phrase by all the Muses fil’d Shaks. And 
f- your tongue to a little more courtesy Scott. 

File (foil), v.^ [OE. ^fjlan : — OTeut, 
^Jdljan.^ f. Foul <r.] i. trans. To ren- 
der foul; to Defile ME. fa. To charge with 
a crime, accuse -1759. 

X. For Banquo’s Issue haue I fil'd my Minde Mach. 
in. i. 65. To f. my hands in villain’s blood 1611. 

File (foil), V? 1450. [f. File i. trans. 
tTo string: upon a thread ; to place on a file; 
to place in consecutive order for preservation 
and reference. Also iransf. and fig. 1601. b. 
spa:. To place in due manner among the records 
of a court orpublic oifice 1511. fa. To arrange 
in consecutive order -1676. fa. To arrange 
(men, etc.) in a file or files -1643. 4. inir. To 

march or move in file. Also with away, etc. 
1616. 5. trans. To cause to file off 1831. 

I. Miss Abbey filed her receipts Dickens. Jig. Dan 


Ccai:cer..Oa fames etemail beadroll worthie to he 
fyled Spenser, b. Phr. To f. a bill {in. Chancery), 
an tnformaiion, a I would have my several courses 
and dishes well ffled Fletcher. 4. Phr. To f. cjf: ^ to 
wheel off by files from moving on a spacious front, 
and march in length ’ (Stocqueler). The Enemy filed 
off., towards the Thickets 170S. '\To f. tuith'. to 
mamh in line with, 

File-fislx. 1774. [f. File sb.'^ 4- Fish sb.l 
A fish of the genus Bahstes, having its skin 
granulated like a file. 

Filemot (fidfmpt). 1647, [corrupt f. Feu IL- 
LEMORTE.] A. adj. = Feuillemorte a. B. sb. 
The name of a colour, vir, that of a dead or 
faded leaf 1655- 

Filer (foi*loi). 1598. [f. File 3.] One 
who files or works with a file. 

Filet (fidet). 1904. [a. F.yf/tff thread, lace.] 
A kind of net or lace with a square mesh. Also 
aiirib. 

Filial (fi*lial), a. ME. [ad. late lu.fiUalis, 
f. Jilius, filia.'l i. Of or pertaining to a son or 
daughter ; due from a child to a parent. a. 

* Bearing the character or relation of a son or 
daughter ’ ( J.). Now only transf. and fig. of a 
thing : That is the offspring of something else. 
1667. 

X. F. respect 1759. at. Thus the f. Godhead answer- 
ing spake hliLT. P. JL. vi. 722. Hence Filia'lity, 
£ quality or relation. Fi*lial-ly adzr., -ness. 

Filiate (fi*lii<fit), 2^. 1791. [f.med.L.ji/iat-, 
filiare to have a child, f. films', see -ate^.] 
trans. = AFFILIATE v. 

Filiation (filii?i*j3n). 1529. [a. F., ad. med. 
lu. filiationem, f, filiare', seeprec.] i. Theol. 
The becoming, or the being, a son. a. Son- 
ship 1659. 3. A person’s parentage, ‘ whose 

son one is* 1611. 4. Descent, transmission 

from 1799. 5. Genealogical relationship 1794. 

6. Formation of branches or offshoots ; chiefly 
concr. an offshoot of a society or language 1777. 

7. = Affiliation 3. 1561. 

^ Mr. Gust’s reasoning, with respect to the f. of 
Richard Savage 1799. S The true f. of the sciences 
H. Spencer. 7. fig. The f. of a literary performance 
is difficult of proof Boswell. 

Filibeg (fi’libeg). Sc. 1746. [ad. Gael. 
feiUadh~beag, f. feileadh a fold + heag little, as 
dist, from feileadh-mor the large kilt of primi- 
tive form.] A kilt. 

Filibuster (fidibnstsi), sb. 1587. [Earlier 
fiibuUr^ ad. Du. vrijbuiter (see Freebooter). 
The F. form fiibustier, adopted about 1790, 
was superseded about 1850 by filibuster, ad. 
Sp.filidustero.'\ fi. gen. FREEBOOTER (rare). , 
1587. 3. spec. One of a class of piratical ad- 1 

venturers who pillaged the Spanish colonies in ; 
the West Indies in the 17th c. 1792, b. Applied i 
to the lawless adventurers from the U nited States 
who between 1850 and i860 followed Lopez in j 
his expedition to Cuba, and Walker in his ex- | 
pedition to Nicaragua. 1854. 3. Hence, One : 
who engages in unauthorized and irregular war ! 
against foreign states i860. 4. nonce-use. A 

pirate craft. Motley. 5. U.S. One who ' 
practises obstruction in a legislative assembly 
1889.^ 

Filibuster (fidibi^^stM), v. 1853. [f. prec. 
j^.] I. intr. To act as a filibuster. Also trans. 
To subject to the methods of a filibuster 1862. j 
3 . U.S. To obstruct progress in a legislative | 
assembly 1882. | 

a. The objectionable practices of * filibustering ’ and 
‘stone* walling ’ Sir M. H. Beach. 

Filibusterism (filib2?*st9riz’m). 186a. [see 
-ISM. ] The practice of filibustering ; inclina- 
tion to filibustering. 

Filical (fidikal), a. 1835. [f. 'L.filix { iilic-) 
fern + -al.J Of or pertaining to ferns.! 

Filicide r (fidisoid). 1823. [f. L. filius, 

filia ; see -CIDE i.] One who kills a son or a 
daughter. 

Filicide 2 (fidisoid). 1665. [f. as prec.; 
see -CIDE 2,] The action of killing a son or a 
daughter. 

FiEciform (filrsif/im), a. 1846. [f. as 

Filical + -(i)form.] Fem-shaped. 

Filicoid (fidikoid). 1847. [f. as prec. + 
-OID.] A. adj. Resembling a fern. B. sb. A 
fern-like plant 1847. 

Filiety (filsi'eti). [ad. late L. filietatem 
sonship.] =*. Filiation 2. J. S. Mill. 


Fiiiferous (foili-feros), a. 1841- [f. L.filum 
thread -r -(i)ferous.] Having thread-hke 
parts. 

Filiform (fsidif^jim), a. 1757. [f* as prec, 
-f--(i)FORM; cf. F. fihforme.\ Having the 
form of a thread. 

F. crystals of felspar 2811. 

Filigrane (fidigr^n), sb. 1668. [a. F,, ad. 
It. fihgrana, f. 'L.filum thread +granum grain.] 

1. = Filigree sb. 1. Also transf. of archi- 
tectural ornament, etc. 3. attrib, = Filigree 

2. 1680. 

I. For airy towers of almost filigraine we have none 
to be compared with those of Rheims H. Walpole. 
Hence fFrligraned ppl. a. made of £ 

Filigree, filagree (fidigrf, -agrz),^^. 1693. 
[Abbrev. f. filigreen, var. ofprecTj i, ‘Jewel 
work of a delicate kind made with threads and 
beads, usually of gold and silver’ {Bncycl. 
Brit.). 3 . attrib. Made of, or worked in, fili- 
gree 1747. 

Jt Gold f. baskets containing flowers 1886. Hence 
Fi*2igreed///. a, ornamented with, or worked in, f. 

Fillaig (foi-lig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. File z/.i] 
I. The action of File a. concr. nsu. pi. 

One of the particles rubbed oft by the action of 
the file, as iron filings ME. 

{1 Filioque (filijffu-kwx). 1876, [L. ; = *and 
from the Son’.] The word inserted in the 
Western version of the Nicene Creed to assert 
the doctrine of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son as well as from the Father. 
bds.o attrib., as filioque clause, etc. 

II Filipendula (filipemdix^la). Ohs. exc. Bot. 
1540. [mod. L., fern, of filipendulus han^ng 
by a thread, i.filum+pendulus. Cf. F.filipen- 
dule."] The drop- wort (Spiraea Filipendula) 
So Filipemdulous a hanging by or as by a 
thread. 

Fill (fil), sb.^ [OE. fyllo, fyllu fern. 
OTeut. *fulltn-, f. *fullo Full a. But in 
Eng. assoc, w. Fill v.'] 1. A full supply; 

enough to satisfy want. 3. A filling, charge. 
lit, and fig. 1555. ts* Of a river: The head- 
waters ; opp. to fall. Drayton. 

t Thou mayest eate grapes thy f. Deut. xxiii. 24. 

! Talk your f. to me Gray. z. A f.of tobacco Stevenson. 
j Fill (fil), sb.^ Now dial. 1596. [var. of 
Thill, j i. pi. == Thills. Sing, * The space 
between the shafts’ (J.). Comb. f.-horse *= 
shaft-horse. 

Fill (fil), V. Pa. t. and pple. filled (fild). 
[ME. fullen (u) : — OE. fyllan : — OTeut 
*fulljan, f. "^fullo- Full a. J 
I. To make full. i. To supply with as much 
as can be held or contained ; to put or pour 
into till no more can be received. ts. To 
impregnate -1645. 3. intr. To become full 

Of the bosom : = fill out. 1607. 4- Naut. a, 

tram. Of the wind : To distend (the sails) 1610 
b. inir. Of a sail : To become full of wind 
1835. AMoabsoU 5. To stock abundantly OE. 
6. To make up with some foreign material ; to 
adulterate 1887. 

X. A vessel filled to the lip 1645. Ely’s Sons, who 
fill'd with lust and violence the house of God Milt, 

3. In a few weeks, when the town fills 1713. 4. a. 

South winds filling the sails Bowen. Phr. To f. the 
sails i *to brace the yards so that the wind strikes the 
after side of the sails ' (Smyth). 5. Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and £ the waters of the seas Gen. i. 22. 

n. I. To occupy the whole capacity or ex- 
tent of; also, to pervade ME 3. To hold or 
occupy ; to discharge the duties of ME. 3* To 
put a person or thing into (a vacant place) 
1593- 

l. Glaciers which once filled the valley Tyndall. 
Their fame filled Europe {mod,). Phr. To f. the bill 
(slang) ; (<*) Theatr. : * To excel in conspicuousness, 
as a star actor whose name is “ billed ” to the exclusion 
of the rest of the company ’ (Farmer). {b) [/.S. To 
meet all the requirements of the case. z. I f. a place, 

I know’t All’s Well, i. ii. 69. \To f. the Jim ex to 
meet the needs of the moment Ibid. in. vii. 33. 3. 

To f. an episcopal chair Freeman. 

m. I. To produce a sense of fullness in ; to 
satisfy ME. Also fintr. 3. To execute, per- 
form ; to fulfil (a prophecy, engagement, etc.) ; 
to complete (a period of time, etc.). 

I. To see meate f. Knaues, and wine heat fooles 
Timon 1. i. 271. 2. To £ an order (mod.). An olde 

man, that hath not filled his dayes Isa. Ixv. 20. 

IV, I. To put into a vessel to fill it ; hence, 
to pour out. Obs. exc. arch. -1710. Also absol. 


ae (man), a (pass), an (la«d). v {cut), g (Fr. ch<rf). 9 (ever), oi ( 7 , eye), a (Ft, eau de vie), i (sxt). i (Psyche), g (what), g (got). 


FIN 


3 . To fill a receptacle ; to put or take a smart 
load of on board a ship J^IE. 3 CS 43 - 

X. aisoL In the cap which she hath filled f. to her 1700. 
double Rev. xviii. 6. x Here we filled water, and i. XI 
after set saile X557. Offleti 


T. With advs. F. in. a. irans. To complete ! ^^Th^ of a uftfe^ndaU 3 ^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ through a filter ; to percolate 1798. 4. 

(an outline), b. To put in wnat will fill a vacancy cr I FiUlB * 7? tc a o rqil eK 1 t obtain by hltenng. Also iransf. rare. 1794. 

blank space. F. onL a. To enlarge or extend .jllTT-o f 3* iransf. Filtration. When you are held up at a 

to tbe desired limit, b. tuir. To become distenced ’ mopon py a fillip; hence, to road Junction by a person regulating traffic, do not 

or rounded in outline, c. irans. To pour out. F. | Stimulate. _ 3. To strike with a fillip 1580. 3. turn to the left — that is, filter — unless [etc.] Higkzvay 

up. a. irans. To fill to repletion, b. To complete To Strike smartly 1577. 4.. infr. To make (Ministry of Transport) § 85. 1935. 


to tbe desired limit, b. itiir. To become distenced ’ 


smart blow ^wnth the fist, etc.). Now rare, free it from impurities, ^.soaisol. Mso iransf 
^S43* 3» That which serves as a stimulus and fig. b. Said of the fiitenng material 1854. 

-D - 2. To cause to percolate through a porous 

X. The Prince.. W a f., made some of it [wine] fiy in medium (now only in pass.\ 3. intr. To 


the filling of. c. To supply (a deficiency, a vacancy j. a fillip with the fingers 1577. Filter, var. of PhILTRE. 

fiofif crumbs from a muff Mad. D'Arblw, Filtering (fidthrig), vbLsh, 1830. [f. FILTER 
falimg. t- To grow full m. 3 - If you f. a Lute-strmg, it sheweth douhleor treble --I The action of Fjt tfr 

2. Special Prefixed to sbs., with sense ‘ he who or Bacon. 3- If I do, fillop me with a three-man- J x ii u u i.- t. i- 

that which fills something as f -basket, a name of Beetle 2 Hen i. iL caree-man- Co 7 nb. : f.-basm, the chamber m which water from 

certain large or proHfic kinds of peas, etc. ; -beny, a Fi’IHtvwi’ var rsf Pwtt , reservoir is received and filtered before entering 

glutton ; -(tbo-dike a. epithet of February ; etc. / J t • \ tie mams ; -cup, a cup of porous woodused to illustrate 

Filler 1 rfi-laj') Tf Fn t r;! t Onr- 1 ? lUlSter (fiTistOl). 1819. [?] A rabbeting the pressure of tne atmosphere; -press 

uhoofUVhiiffllLtee^FZL^^ .-ind^-sashe., eJ; -ston^anyporouss.on.usedfa««ringwate.;.^ 

thing used for filling 1591. Sr to hold t^gllL^d^S?Dutt?dkn^^^^ Path (filj,). [OE. OTent. 

the “ FiUy (fi-li), si ME [ ?ToN. ^ q^aKty or state of 

Fffler2(fi-l3i). 1692. [f.FlLI,r3.2]Athm- f. AW-: see FoaiJ i. A young Pouf ^tjenSs - feuf 

“ ^'••aors®- Sri IrtWi ^ °°'y Loathsome dirt. Rarely to//. ME. 

°f ^»-Ib=WnfM?wmbell5tondofaHide.parfc 3 - Morri defilement ; comiption ; poEu- 
fil . \j. filum thread. J i« A head-band of f. for a wife Sedley. Hence ■fxi’lly z?. to give birth obscenity OE, 4- of a person z A 

any material, used for binding the hair, for toaf. vile creature ; a scoundrel; a drab. <9^j. exc. 

keeping the head-dress in position, or for oma- Film, (film), [OE. filmen^i. the same dial. 'b^lE.. 

raent. Aisoyf^, with reference to the viita with root as Fell ti. A membrane -1764. 39- 

which in antiquity the heads of sacrificial vie- 3. A thin pellicle or lATnina of any material Filmy (fi*lj)i), a. ME, [f. FlLTH-f-yf.] 

tims were adorned. 3. A strip of any material 1653. 3, Fkotogr, A thin pellicle or coating ^hh; besmeared with filth; dirty," 

suitable for binding ; a band or bandage 1601. of collodion, gelatin, etc., spread on photogra- ’^asty, unclean. Nownzr^in polite speech. 
3. A thin narrow strip of any material; e.g. of phic paper or plates, or used by itself instead Fond of filth 1526. 3. Morally foul; ob- 

metal in Coining, of card-clothing in the Card’- of a plate 1845. 4. A morbid growth upon the scene 1535. t4* Low, mean, scurvy, disgust- 

a curb to confine the cmds in mak- eye. Aso//. 1601. b. A celluloid roll of film ®.®' 5- quasJWt/. 1616. 

mg cheese; etc. 1663. t4. (after F.^Z?/) : A used for a cmema picture t8o 7 e A cinemn Stinking streates and f. lanes xs8i. The fogge and 

thread or string Hi and d<r -170/ c A cinema picture 1897. c. A cinema ^ ^ ^ 

band of fibre* a flan of flesh** mnsrle » /[• cinema IQII. 5. iransf be f. still: and he that is righteous, let him be righteous 

. T f A f % ‘ ‘ A muscle a slight veil of haze, mist, or the like. hi. and still Rev. xxii. n. 4, Doulas, f. Doulas x Hen. IV, 

“^543 » D- A tract of obliquely-curved white 1833. 6. A fine thread or filament 1592. in. iii. 79. ;Phr. i?*. dishonourable gain = Gr. 


Filter, var. of Philtre. 

Filtering (fidtsrig), vbLsh, 1830. [f. Filter 


nerve-fibres seen on the surface of the pons 
Varolii’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.)\ tc. A lobe of the liver 


7. Comb., as f. actress, -camera, -fack, star. 

2. An icy gale.. o’er the pool Breathes a blue f. 


ai<rx.pou Kcpfio? (Tit. i. ii). Also^hr. for ‘money’. 
Hence FiTthify v. to make f. (/zA and fig.). 


-1692; 6 .,pl. The loins (of an animal, rarely oi Manson. 4. He from thick films shall purge the FHt^y Frlthiness. 
a man) ME. 6 . Cookery, a. A fleshy portion visual ray Pope. Phr. The f. of death. 6. When Filtrate (fiitrifit), sb, 1845. [ad. mod. L. 
of meat, easily detachable; the undercut of •:^oatingfilms envelope every thorn Cowper filiraium\ see Filter z'. and -ate 1.] The 


of meat, easily detachable ; iJjA the undercut of •:^ofting mms envelope every thorn Cowpe^^ filiraium'\ see Filter z'. and -ate 1.] The 
a sirloin ; one of the thick slices into which a ^ [f. prec. sb.J I. liquor which has been passed through a filter, 

fish is easily divided ME. b. The middle part To cover with or as with a film, a.inir. Filtrate (fi-ltrzjit), 1612. [ad. mod. L. 

of a leg of veal, boned, rolled, and tied with a T® become covered with a film ; to grow fiUrat-, filtrare.'] i. irans. = Filter z>. 1, 

string or ‘fillet’; a piece of beef, fish, etc. 3-s if covered with a film 1844. 3. 3. = Filter z'. 3. 1661- 3. ■* FILTER v. 

similarly treated 1700. 7. Any object re- To make a cinema film of, put on the films 19x5. 3 . 172 s-. ^ ^ ^ 

sembling a fillet or band 1611. 8. Arch. a. A Vlcerous place Filtration (filWjan). 1605. [a. F., f.//- 

narrow fiat band separating two mouldings : a , ... . rr Witit ; i. The action or process of filtering. 


Filtration (filwjan). 1605. [a. F., f . fiU 

I. The action or process of filtering. 


narrow flat band separating two mouldings ; a i rr irrT^r r •, i i The action or proce 

fascia, b. A small band between the flutes of (fi Imi), a. 1604. [f. Film sb. + -^1.] Also^fi^. a. Percolation 1664. 

acolumn. 1473. 9. A horizontal division Ji- Of membranous stmetoe -1665. 3. Form- u tra^. S^s.v. Filter v. anot. 

of a shield, one-third or one-fourth of the depth ing a thin pelhcle or coating 1628. 3. Gauze- Funble (fi'mb 1). 1484- [a. Du./W, a.F. 

of a Chiff Tsiva to Pnimn and OF gossamer-likc 1604. 4. Covercd With OF as (z:y5zr;xz/r£) lit. * female hemp , now used 

a. Acoloured^L;dor s‘tripe. ^ a u i as a name for what botanists <^1 the 

The space betw^eentheey^andthebase^f toe rT^^ (i ifb W » 

mandibles or cheUcerae. 1668. ii- In techn. Hence FiWlva<*-. Fi-Iminess. f-C A ^'rr . i. 


a. A coloured band or stripe, b. In a spider : 


mandibles or chelicerae. 1668. ii. In techn. 

gun’(Smjfh); also, the thread of a screw 1703 fringed end of the Fallopian tube ; b. Act. the 

I. A narrow stnTofwo^Tfest^^^^^^ W ring of the Vculum of mosses, 

npon any surface to serve as^ a support, etc., or ^ “• (Pi®??-) „ , , , 

to strengthen an angle formed by two surfaces ■p'lineA /'feiton-.t rfioo r.cif.d T *fr/i Fimbriate (fi'mbrii^it), to 1829. [ad. L. 
1779. t.Boomndzng. A plain line impressed i’n’ .P°' fimbriatus.'\ a. .Sir. = Fimbriated. h.Bot. 

upon the cover of a book. Also, a tool for do- T> Bot. and Zool. Havmg a 4^^ Zool. Fringed. 

ingthis. 1641. . u. 3 A -U Fimbriate (fi-mbri,rit),w. i486. [f.L./»t- 

FiUet (fi-let),to i^S/rx. fiUeted, filleting. .J®- /rto-h-ATE®.] /raax. To finish with a border 

asmthafillet. a. To divide into fillets "T Fimbriated (fi-mbn|«ited), ///. to i486. 


illy f hemf, s. attrib. 1519. 

Fimbria (fi-mbria). 1752. [L. ; = thread. 


ino- this T 6 /LT threau-liRe termination. 

FiUet (fi-Ut),to Pples. fiUeted, filleting. ttoi^s^iS^’al'n flosrsilk®' 

.(A, rf Wttt or ttoead less glossy than floss silk. 


1604. [f. F1LI.ET j 3. ] I . irans. i To bind with or 
as with a fillet, 3. Cookery. To divide into fillets 
1846. 3. To mark or ornament with fillets ; 

now chiefly in Bookbinding 1621. 


Filosofe, -pbde, obs. ff. Philosophe, -y 


Filter (fidtai), sb. [ME. filtre^ a. OF., ad. prec.} a. Her. Ofabearing: Bordered with 
med. 'L.feltrum', see F^lt. J »}*i. = Felt a narrow band or edge. b. gen. Having a 


Filletine- 7jhl sb t<q8 Ff nrecl a. A piece of felt, woollen cloth, paper, or other fringe ; fringed 1698. 
rmetmg VOt. so. 1590. prec.j snhsfannf-. thmnFh which liaiiids are 


I. The action of Fillet v. 3. concr. 
for binding ; a band or bandage 1639 


Tatie substance, through which liquids are 

’ t A passed to free them from matter held in suspen- 

D- t; XT ^-.7— X. A.... 


head-band 1648. c. Fillets or or 
lines 1747, 

2. b. Put on thy holy filUtings Herrick, 

Filli- : see also Fili-. 


Fimbriation (fimbrit^-jbn). 1864. [f. as 
prec. ; see -ATiON.l The condition or fact of 

, » T • . s . ^ jr • 1 3 


ornamental Only Chem. 1563. b. Any <^ntri- being fimbriated ; concr. a fringe or border. 

ornamental •fv.or.v'r.er Ac ■fr-OTn cnenen A e/l immi- TTii _ .-..■r.-r . ...r, 


vance for freeing liquids from suspended impu- 
rities ; esfi. a vessel in which the liquid is made | 
to pass through sand, charcoal, or some por- 


\ xr X TvxTT rf iTTTr 1 ous substance. Also and/^. 1791. 3* 
A material for filtering. raL 1823.^ 

L The action of Fill v. 3. concr. Also fl. Capillary f.x ‘a mode of freeing water of its 
That which fills or is used to fill a cavity or va- ■> ^ — - * 


cant space, to stop a hole, to make up a bank (Knight). 


larger impurities by means of a cord of loose fiber * 


or road, the interior of a wall, etc. ME. 


Fi-mbricate a.,erron. var. ot Fimbriate a. 
Fimetarious (fimzt^»*xiss), a. 1866. [f. L. 
fimetum dunghill + *-ic.} Growing on or amidst 
dung. So Fime'ric a. pertaining to or con- 
cerned with dung. Ruskin. 

Fin (fin), sb. [OE. Jinn, cogn. w. MBu. 

I vinne, MLG.finne ; and prob. the same word 


Comb . ; f.-bed, a pond or tank with a false bottom with L. pinna."] i. An organ attached to vari- 


wort, added to casks of ale to cleanse it 1858. ^night) ; -paper, porous paperfor filtering j%ress, water. Qualified as anal, caudal, dorsal, fecio- 
FlUip (fidip), sb. 1530. [app. echoic.] I. (<*) a filter m which the liquid is forced through by ral, ventral, etc., according to position. Ap- 
A movement made by bending the last joint of pressure ; ( 3 ) a machine for extracting oil from fish, plied also to analogous organs in other am* 
a finger against the thumb and suddenly releas- Filter (fidtoi), v. 1576. [ad. mod. "L.Jiltrare, j mals, as seals, penguins, etc. 3. Something 
ing it ; a smart stroke or tap given by this f. filtrum Filter sb. Cf. F. fiUrer,"] i. irans. resembling a fish's fin : a. joc. The arm and 
means. b. A trifle ; a moment 1621. n. A To pass (a liquid) through a filter in order to hand (of a man), or simply the ha nd 1785. fh. 

6 (Ger. Keln), d (Fr. p«»). ii (Ger. Mailer), w (Fr. dwne). v (c«rl). e (£•) (th<re). I (ri) (t«h), f (Fr. fatre), 5 (Sr, fem, earth). 
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Tie lid (of the eye) -1623. c. The baleen of 
a whale; hence, a strip of whalebone 1634- 
3. A projecting part : fa. A lobe of the liver or 
lungs 1615. b. A lateral projection on the 
coulter of a plough 1653. c. Meek, ‘ A slip in- 
serted longitudinally into a shaft or arbor, and 
left projecting ' (Knight). Also, ‘ a tongue on 
the edge of a board ’ (Knight), d. An adc.tional 
keel-surface in aircraft 1836, 4. dial. The herb 
rest-harrow. Also Jin-'-jce&d. 1649. 

I. All fish . . of shell or f. ^*IILT. Fish of ery f. ( = 
of every species) Pops. a. a. Tip as your f. tslaizg). 
Comb,'. f.-back = Fintner; also £iiinb.\ -fish = 
Finner; •foot, (a) a swimming-foot; a pleiopod ; 
(<5) a name for birds of the genera Helwmis or 
Pedica.% -footed a, Orniih,^ {a) web-footed; {B) 
lobate-footed ; fc) ‘ in Mollusca, pteropod * {Cent. 
Diet .) ; -keel, a keel shaped like a dorsal f. inverted ; 
•ray, one of the processes which support the skin of 
the fins ; -spine, a spine or spiny ray of a fish’s f.; 
•spined a., acaathopters’gious j -toed a, = -/^oUdi 
•weed (see sense 4 I ; -whale = Finner. 

Fin (fin), V. 1513. [f. prec.] To cut off the 
fins from (a fish) ; to cut up (a chub). 

Fin, obs. f. Fine. 

Finable, fineable (fsi-nab’l), a?- 1485. [f. 
Fine v. + -able.] 1. Liable to a fine. a. 
Of a tenure : Subject to a fine on renewal 1600. 

I. A f. offence 1S60, offender {ptodi). z, F. Copy- 
hold 1641. 

Finable (foi-nab’l), a.- [£ Fine + 

-ABLE . ] That can be clarified , refined , or puri- 
fied. (Mod. Diets.) 

Final (fsimal), a. ME. [a. F., ad. 'L,^na- 
Ust f. 

A. adj, I. Coming at the end ; marking the 
last stage; ultimate, 3. Putting an end to 
something; conclusive IME. 3. Having re- 
gard to end or purpose ; chiefly in Fmal Came 
(see Cause sh^ ME. 

X. The f. debt to Nature Milt., cbaptCT 1865. Phr. 
F. process process of execution; opp. to 

mesne process, 2. Examples, where Sea-Fights 
have b^ne Finall to the warre Bacon. 

B. sB. I. The adj, used absol. Completion, 

end, finish. Now rare. 1582. 3. The adj. 

used etlipt , : e. g. a. The final letter of a word 
1627. b. Athletics. The deciding game, heat, 
or trial 1880. c. The last of a series of exam- 
inations ; also pi. (Oxford colloq.) 1894. 

Hence Fi’nalism, the belief that the end has been 
reached. ^ Fi'nalist, one who holds this beliefs also, 
a competitor left in for the final contest. 

j| Finale (ffna'hf). 1783. \\t. finale (used 
subst.) Ij.finalein ; see prec.] 1- Mus. a. 
*The last movement of a symphony, sonata, 
concerto, or other instrumental composition ’. 
b. * The piece of music with which any of the 
acts of an opera are brought to a close ’ (Grove). 
3, The closing part of a drama or any other 
ubiic entertainment 1814. 3. The end ; the 

nal catastrophe 1785. 

3. In the real battle, .we are most pleased with the 
finale 1816. 

Finality (fainsediti). 1541. [ad. Y.finaliti^ 
ad. late L. finaliiatem ; see Final and -ity.] 
f I. An end in. view. rare. 1541. ». The rela- 
tion of being an end or final cause ; the princi- 
ple of final cause viewed as operative in the 
universe 1859. 3. The quality, condition, or 

fact of being final ; also, the belief that some- 
thing is final (first used in this sense of the 
Reform Bill 6f 1832) 1833 I concr. something 
that is final 1833, 4. attrib, 1839. 

3. Althorp’s explanations as to the f. . . of the Bill 
Croker. 4. John Russell .. He is our own F, John 

^ JLaUy (fsi-naii), adv. ME. [f. Final a.] 
I. In the end, lastly, at last, ultimately. 3. So 
as to make an end ; decisively, conclusively 
ME. 

1. Evil prevaiHng f. over good Butler, a. Many 
men are f. lost South. 

Finance (fi-, fbinm'ns), l MK [a. OF. 
finance, f. finer to end, to settle a debt, pay 
ransom, furnish, procure, etc., f. fin ; see Fine 
sb. Stressed fi'nancehy'] ohnson. j +1. Ending. 
rare.-i6x6, fa. Payment of a debt, or of com- 
pensation ; esp, a ransom -1597. 1*3- Supply 
(of goods) ; stock of money; substance -1502. 
t4. Borrowing of money at interest -1721, f 5. 
A tax ; taxation; crown or state revenues -1670. 
6. pi. The pecuniary resources of a sovereign 
or state; hence, of a company or individual 
^739- 7* The management of money ; esp, the 

m (mexn). 


science of levying and applying revenue in a 
state, corporation, etc. 1770. 8, attrib., as 

f. committee, etc. 1467. 

5. All the finances or revenues of the imperial crown 
. . be either extraordinary or ordinary Bacon. 7. No 
scheme of f. can be bottomed on sound principles 
v.hich [etc.] M=Cclloch. Hence fFinamcer. 
fFinaJice, sb.^ Sc, 1473. [ ? a. F., i. finer to 
refine.l Fineness (of gold, etc.) -1555. 
Finance (fi-, fainae-ns), v. 1478. [f. Fi- 
nance j 5.^] ’fi. irans. To put to ransom ; 
inir. to pay ransom -1494. 3. trans. To fur- 

nish with finances ; to find capital for 1866. 3- 
inir. To engage in financial operations ; to pro- 
vide oneself with capital 1827. 

Financial (finasmjal), a. 1769. [f. as prec. 
-f-(i)AL,] Of or pertaining to finance or 
money matters, 

Phr. F. year : the annual period for which accounts 
are made up. Hence Finamcially adv. from a f. 
point of view. 

Financier (finse-nsioi). 1618. [a. F., f. fi- 
nance ; see Finance f i. Fr. Hist, An 

administrator, collector, or farmer of taxes be- 
fore the Revolution -1755. 3. One who is 

skilled in levying and managing public money 
1618. 3. A capitalist concerned in financi^ 

operations 1867. 

a. The objects of a f. are., to secure an ample rev^ 
noe; to impose it with judgment .. to employ it 
economically [etc.] Burke. 

Finary, obs. f. Finery 2 a puddling fur- 
nace. 

Finch (finj). \pY.. fine \ possibly echoic. 
Cf. MDu, vinke, OKG.fincho ; also Spink, the 
chaffinch = Gr, amyyos and uirf^a.] A name 
for many birds of the order Passeres, esp. those 
of the genus Fringilla or family FringilUdse. 

Phr. 1 7b pull a to pluck a pigeon Chaucer. 

Comb, tfi-egg, a contemptuous epithet. Shaks. 

Fi*nch-backed, a. ? Obs. 1796. = next. 
Finched (finjt),///. 1786. [?f. Finch 

+ -ed. 2] Of cattle ; Streaked with white along 
the back. 

Find (foind), sb. 1825. [f. next vb.] i. 
An act or instance of finding ; e. g. the finding 
of a fox, of minerals, treasure, etc. Somewhat 
eolloq. 3. coTicr. That which is found 1847.^ 
I. Phr. A sure f . : in Sporting^ a place where a f. is 
sure to be made ; colloq, one who is sure to be found. 

Find (faind), v. Fa. t. and pple. found 
(found). [Com. Tent. : OE. findan ; f. Teut. 
root *finp^ ; — -pre-Teut. ? a nasalized 

form of the root pet" of L. petere.'l 
I. I. irans. To come across, fall in with, 
light upon. Primarily of persons ; hence of 
things viewed as agents. 3. To discover the 
whereabouts of (something hidden or not previ- 
ously observed) ME. 3. To come to have, re- 
ceive, get OE. 4, To gain or recover the use 
of 1535, 5. To discover on inspection or con- 
sideration (efi T.trotcver). Also refi. ME. 6. 
To learn by experience or trial; also to feel to 
be (cf. F. trouver) ME. 

1. Which impels the water it Andes in its way 
Boyle. Affliction never leaves us as it finds us Bp. 
Hall. 3. A curse on him who found the Oare 
CowpER. 3. Phr. To fi/avourj grace, mercy {steth-t. 
sbs.). To fi. one's account in', to experience to be 
profitable. 4. Phr. To find one's fieei : lit. of a child ; 
To be able to stand ; fig. to develop or feel one’s 
powers. 5. Phr. To fi. fiault (see Fault sbi). I f. no 
sense.. in what you say Berkeley, refi. To f. one- 
self perplexed 1633. Pray, Sir, How d’ye F. your 
self 1692. 6. Da 3 t. v, 27. Phr. Tofi. it impossible, 

etc., to do so and so. 

H. 1. To discover or attain by search or effort 
OE. ; also refi. 1647. 3. To succeed in ob- 

taining ME. 3. Of things; To obtain as if by 
effort 1810; to arrive at ME ; to come home 
to, the understanding or conscience of 1834. 
f 4. To contrive, devise, invent ; to discover 
-1660. 5, Law. To determine and declare to 

be ME. ; to agree upon and bring in (a verdict) 
1574 ; to ascertain the validity of (an instrument) 
1512. 

x. To £. a hole in a Lease 1553, the centre of a circle 
W HiSTON. refi. Browning may be said almost to have 
found himself in fete.] 1889. a. To f. Security for 
Expenses 1868, time to read a book 1868, courage to 
speak imodlj. Phr. To fi. in one's heart : to be in- 
clined ; now usu., to be hard-hearted enough. 3. Phr. 
Tofi. expression, ingress, outlet, place, etc. What- 
ever finds me, bears witness for itself that it has pro- 
ceeded from a Holy Spirit Coleridge. To fi. one's 


I way^ . to go or be brought to a place in spite of diffi- 
culties, or not quite as a matter of course- 5. The 
Crowaer.. finds it Christian buriall Shaks. Is he 
, found guilty Shaks. The jury.. found a verdict of 
f guilty Macaulay. Phr. Tofi. a (true) bill : see Bill sb.* 
m. 1. To supply ME. 3. To support, pro- 
vide for (a person) ME. 

1. The hotels do not f. breakfast 1S14. ^ Wages 18, 
allfiound hut beer 1884. 2. Phr. To fi. in : to supply 
with. To fi. oneself', to provide for one's own linng 
or needs. fAIso transfi. of a war. The wax in con- 
tinuance will finde it seife Bacon. 

Comb, with adv. F. out. a. To discover ; to in- 
vent ; to unriddle, solve, b. To come upon by search- 
ing. C. To detect ; to penetrate the disguise of. 

Hence Fi*ndable a. that may be found. Frnd- 
fault {dial), a censorious person. 

Finder (foi-ndaj). ME. [LFind??. - f-ERi.] 
I. One who or that which finds. 3. spec. A 
small telescope attached to the large one for the 
purpose of finding an object more readily 1784. 
b. A microscopic slide divided by crossed lines, 
so that any point in the field can be identified 
readily 1867. c. Phoiogr. A supplementary 
lens attached to a camera, to locate the object 
in the field of view 1894. 

11 Fin de siecle (fsen da 1890. [Fr.] 

A phrase used as an adj. : Characteristic of 
the end of the (nineteenth) century j advanced, 
modem ; also, decadent. 

Findhom: see Finnan. 

Finding (fsi-ndig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Find 
zz.] I. The action of Find v, ; that which is 
found; also, a find. 2. The action of main- 
taining or supporting ME ; f keep, provision, 
support —1573. b. in pi. Tools, materials, ac- 
cessories, etc, used by shoemakers, dressmakers, 
and jewellers 1846. 3. The result of a judicial 

enquiry; the verdict of a jury 1859. 

X. When a man . . in the deep mines of knowledge, 
hath fumisht out his findings Milt. 3. The court- 
martial still adheres to its f. of murder 1859. 

Findon : see Finnan. 
fFi*ndy a. [fil'E. findig, fundi {u ) ; cf. Da. 
fyndig, f. fiynd strength, substance.] Firm, 
solid, weighty -1677. 

A May cold and windie maketh the barn full and 
fyndie 1677. 

Fine (fsin), sb."^ [ME, fin, a. OF. L. 
fiinem (finis) end. With senses in branch II cf. 
the med. L. and OF. senses ‘ ending of a dis- 
pute, settlement, payment by way of composi- 
tion'.] 

I. End. (Obs. exc. in in fine.) ti. Cessation, 
end, conclusion -1839. ta. End of life, death 
-1556. t3. End in view, aim -1603. f 4. Fi- 
nal issue, result -1605. 

X. Still the fine 's the Crowne All's Well iv. iv. 35. 
Phr. Infi. : t(«) at last ; (^) to conclude ; also, in short. 
3. To what f. is soche loue, I can not seen Chaucer. 

H. Law. A ‘ final agreement ’ ; ‘ an amicable 
composition or agreement of a suit, either 
actual or fictitious, by leave of the king or his 
justices ’ (Blackstone) ME. b. spec. The com- 
promise of a fictitious or collusive suit for the 
possession of lands ; formerly in use as a mode 
of conveyance ME. f c. Hence gen. A contract, 
agreement. ME. only. 

b. The cognizor (= the defendant who acknowledged 
the right of the plaintiff to the land) was said to ac- 
knowledge or levy a fine. Also to sue a fine. N.E.D. 

HL A composition paid. i. a. Feudal Law. 
A fee (as dist. from rent) paid by the tenant or 
vassal to the lord on the transfer or alienation 
of the tenant-right, etc. ME. b. Mod. Law. 
A sum of money paid by the tenant on the 
commencement of his tenancy in order that his 
rent may be small or nominal 1523. 3. A sum 

of money paid to make one's peace, settle a 
matter, obtain one’s release, etc. ME. b. A 
certain sum of money imposed as the penalty 
for an offence ; hence, a penalty of any kind 
(arch.) 1503. t3> A fee paid for any privilege ; 

probate duty on a will -1744. 

3. b. Fines to the amount of 85, 000.. were imposed 
on the Covenanters Hallam, 

Comb. f.-roUs (~ rotuli oblatorunz or fiinium) : the 
Rolls on which were entered the sums of money, etc., 
offered to the king by way of oblation or fine for the 
passing of charters or grants, etc. 

II Fine (fimi), sb.^ 1873. [Irish.] An Old Irish 
family or sept. 

Fine (foin), a. ME. [a. 'P.fin Com. Rom. 
fino (med. L. Jtnus), prob. f. finire (pa. pple. 
finito) to Fimsn.] ^ 


a (pass), an (Dzzd). v (cut). g(Fr, chrf). a (ever). oi(/,e^e). ^ (Fr. eau de vie), i (sft). f (Psyche). 9 (what), p (got). 
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I. I. Of superior quality. 2. Free from | 
dross or impurity ; clear, pure, refined ME. i 
Of gold or silver ; Containing so many * carats ' i 
(see Carat) or 'ounces’ {^^r. per lb. troy) of 
pure metal 1594. T3* Pure, sheer, absolute ; 

perfect -1706. t4. Consummate -1604. 5. 

Admirably sldlful ME. 

I. With pelure |?e finest erthe Langl. 2. The 

air subtle and f. 1567. _^Two vessels of f. copper, 
precious as gold Ezra viii. 27. The purest gold, 24 
carats fi 1S62, 5. Pope was a really f. judge of ; 

literature L. Stephen. i 

II. I. Exquisitely fashioned ; delicate ME. 2, 

Not Coarse ; delicate in structure or texture 
ME. ; comminuted 1535 ; attenuated, subtle, rare 
1626 ; very thin or slender ME. ; in Athletics, 
reduced in fat to the proper point by training 
1815. 3. Sharp-pointed, keen-edged, as a 

weapon, etc. ME. 4. Of reasoning, etc. : 
Subtle, refined. Of senses, instruments, etc. ; 1 
Capable of delicate discrimination ; sensitive 
1567- ts. Ingenious. In bad sense, cunning, 
artful -1766. 

I. They . . with f. fingers cropt . . The tender stalks 
Spenser. A moment of finer joy 1797. a. F._ linen 
1721. F. feathery snow Shelley. The exudation of 
a f. fluid Pott. Long f. lashes Shelley, F. 

margins of profit (mod,) Trained too f. PL L. Steven- 
son. 4. F. Raillery Dryden. A f. balance 1879. 5. 

Some of the finer lesuits i6ia 

ni. Eng. senses (chiefly = F. deau). i. Ex- 
cellent ; admirable. Often ironical, ME. 2. 
Handsome ME.; of the features, etc. : * Beau- 
tiful with dignity ' (J.) 1801. 3. Of handsome 
size 1590. 4. Of the weather, a day, etc, : 

Bright or cloudless. Often merely : Free from 
rain. 1704, 5. Of dress : Smart. Hence of 

persons : Smartiy dressed. 1526. 6. Polished, 
refined, fastidious, etc. 1546. 7. Of speech, 

writing, etc. : Affectedly ornate or elegant 1773 ; 
complimentary 1848. 

1. Saying £ Things Steele. F. lessons Chatham, 

times Kingsley. Your f. goings-on 1890. 2, A 

monstrous f. woman 1867. A man of f. presence 1878. 
3. A f. slice of bread 1833. A f. child 1870. 4. Was 
ever a May so f. Tennyson. Phr. One of these f. days 
(— Yaunde ces heaux jours)', often playful or deri- 
sive, 5. F. feathers make f. birds Prov 5 .^ F. as a 
col’nel of the guards Swift. 6. Soft Adonis, so per- 
fum’d and f. Pope. 7. A £ name for self-indulgence 
Morley. 

B. sh. (The adj, used absol.) That which is 
fine ; e. g. fine weather, etc. 

C. adv, =: Finely ME. 

Comis. : i. General ; f. -looking, -featured, -grained, 
-spirited, -timbered, -woolted, etc. 

2. Special : f.-arch, ‘the smaller fritting-fumace of 
a glass-house* (Knight) ; -boring vbl.sb., the jjrocess 
of giving a £ bore to a gun ; -cut a,, (a) delicately 
chiselled ; (b) cut so as to be £, as ^ tobacco, etc, ; 
-srilff, &iely sifted lime and sand mixed with hair, 
to form the second coat of plaster for a room; 
-world = Beau-monde. 

tFine, ME. rad.OF._;f«^r = Com. Rom. 
finare, f. L. finish To come or bring to an 
end ; to finish -1593. 

Time’s office is to £ the hate of foes Shaks. 

Fine (foin), ME. [f. Fine +1, 

trans. To pay as a fine or composition -1599. 

2, intr. To pay a fine or sum of money ME. 

3. trans. To punish by a fine ; to mulct, 
Hence simply, tto punish. 1539, 

2. Mr, Crow.. hath fined for (i.e. to escape the 
duties oO Alderman Pepys. In England, women., 
fined to the crown for leave to marry whom they 
would Hallam. 3. He was. .fined five talents 1662, 
fined in 400 Pound Burnet. 

Phrase. To f down or ojfi to arrange for a reduc- 
tion of (rent) upon payment of a fine. 

Fine (fain), z^.3 ME. [f. Fine a.} To make 
or become fine. i. To make fine or pure ; to 
clarify, refine. Now only of beer. Also with 
down. 2. intr. To grow or become fine. lit. and 
fg. Also with down. 1552. ts. To make beau- 
tiful or handsome -1664. 4. To make small, 

thin, or slender 1548. 5. intr. To become 

fine, thin, etc. ; esp. with away, down, oJ^iBsS. 

1. To f. and thin the blood Downing. To f. down 
Spirits 1823. a. [The ale] hadn’t had quite time to £ 
down Hughes. 

Fine axt. 1767. (Orig. in fl. as tr. F. 
beaux-arts cf. FINE a. III.] i. In pi. The 
arts which are concerned with ‘ the beautiful 
or which appeal to taste. Often restricted to 
the arts of design, as painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture. Hence in sing, one of these arts ; also 
transf., e. g. of poaching, parliamentary obstruc- 


tion, etc. 2. Collect, sing. The fine arts as a 
dgsartment of study or practice {mod,). 
Fine-draw, v, 1755. [f. Fine a. and adv. 
-tDraw v.} I. trans. To draw and sew* to- 
gether so finely that the Join is not noticed ; to 
mend neatly. 2. To draw out to minute fine- 
ness. lit. and fig. rare. 1761. Hence Fine- 
drawn ppl. a, drawn fine ; drawn out to ex- 
treme fineness. Also in Sporting : Reduced in 
weight or fat by exercise or traming. 
fFinecT, vfi 1708. [early form of Veneer.] 
= Yeneer. -1832. 

fFineer, [app. ad. lOxs. fineeren, fijneren 
to collect riches, ad. OF. finer \ cf. Fine v. ] 
To run into debt by getting goods made up in 
such a fashion as to be unfit for every other 
purchaser, and then refusing to take them ex- 
c^t upon credit. Goldsm. 

Fineless (fringes), a. rare. 1604. [f. Fine 
sbP+ -LESS.] Boundless, infinite. 

Oih. Ill, iii. 173. 

Finely (fsi-nli), adv, ME. [f. Fine a. + 
-LY^.] In a fine maimer (see senses of the adj.). 
Wee’ll betray him £ Merry W. v. iii, 22. 

Fineness (faimines)- ME. [f. Fine a. -h 
-NESS. J I. The quality or state cf being Fine. 

2. In metals : Comparative freedom from alloy 
1487. 

Finer (foi-nsj). 1489, [f. Fine v.^ One 
who or that which fines or refines, a refiner. 
Finery 1 (foi-neri). 1680. [f. FiNEtz. + 

-ery; ? after Bravery.] i. Smartness, os- 
tentatious elegance or splendour 1729. 2. concr. 
Gaudy decoration ; showy dress. Also in pL 
1680. +3. pi. Things which are finely wrought. 
Derham. 

2. My sisters envied my new f. Johnson. 

Finery 2 (fsineri). 1607. [a. F. jinerie, f. 
finer FINE ; see -ERY.] A hearth where cast 
iron is made malleable, or in which steel is made 
from pig-iron. Also, the action of refining 
iron (rare), 

Fi*ne-spu:n, a. 1647. [f. Fine adv. + 
Spun ppl. a.] Spun or drawn out to extreme 
tenuity ; flimsy, lit. and fig. 

Fine-spun theories Emerson. 

Finesse (fine*s), sb. 1528. [ a. F. : — Com. 
Rom. *finitia, i, fino Fine <z.] ’f'l. = Fine- 
ness in various senses -1701. 2. Delicacy of 

manipulation or discrimination; refinement, 
refined grace. (Now rare, exc. as Fr.) 1564. 

3. Artfulness, subtle strategy 1530. 4. An 

artifice, stratagem 1562. 5. Whist. An at- 

tempt, by the second or third player, to get or 
keep the command of a suit by heading a trick 
with an inferior card, though holding a higher 
one of the suit not in sequence 1862. 

I. Cobwebs of learning, admirable for the f. of 
thread and work Bacon. 2. The £ of her smile 1791. 
3. The f. of love Jane Austen, 

Finesse (fine*s), v. 1746. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
intr. To use finesse, artifice, or stratagem 
1778 ; trans, to bring by artifice into (a speci- 
fied state). Also with away. 1814. 2. Whist, 

intr. To attempt to take a trick by finesse 1746 ; 
also trans. To play (a card) for the purpose 
of finessing 1837. 

1. But our author can hector as well as £ 1803. 

Fine-still, sb. 1731. [f- Fine a. -h Still 
a vessel used in distilling spirit from 
treacle. Hence Fine-still v. to distil spirit 
from treacle, etc. Fine-stlUer. 

Fi'new, sb. Now dial. 1556. [f. next.] 
Mouldiness, mould. 

Fi’new, v. Now dial. [OE. fynegian, f. 
mouldy, f. Jyne; see !i^N sb.^] To be- 
come or cause to become mouldy or musty. 
Hence fFi’newed a. 

ijFingan, Finjan (finga-n, -dgam). 1609. 
{Arab, finjan.'] A small porcelain coffee cup, 
used in the Levant. 

Finger (fi'ggsi), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. fin- 
ger : — OTeut. '^fingro-z ; perh. conn. w. pre- 
Teut ^penqe Five.] 

I. I. One of the five terminal members of the 
hand ; tsp„ one of the four excluding the thumb. 
2. transf. and 1612. 3. One of the divi- 

sions of the foot in reptiles, or of the articu- 
lations of a bat’s wing ; also, one of the two 
parts forming a chelate or forceps-joint 1607. 

4. As a measure, a. The breadth of a finger ; 


I inch ME. b. U.S. slang. A ‘nip ’ of liquor. 
[So F. dozgt.l 1888. c. In U.S., the length of 
a finger (about 4I mches). 5. The part of a 
glove which receives a finger 1565. 6. Skill in 
I fingering (a musicaljnstrument) ; touch 1741. 

I I. The fingers are 5 in number in each hand ; they 
are named thumb, index, middle, ring, and little £ 
i36r. Foref. . the index £ 2 . This is the £ (= ‘in- 
strument of work ’) of God Ex. viiL Phrases, a. 
To lay or put one's f. upon : to indicate with pre- 
cision. To twist (a person) round one's {little) f : to 
make him do anything. b. His fingers are all 
thumbs : he is extremely clumsy. With a wet f : 
with perfect ease. C. To bum one's fingers', see 
Blrn V. To have a /.in', to take some part in ; so 
to hoove ot fi. in ike pie. See also Finger-end. 6. 
An admirable £ upon the harpsichord Richardson. 

n. I. A finger-like projection 1702, 2. A 

short and narrow piece of anything ; also, short 
ior f. -biscuit 1846. 3. Something that does the 

work of a finger : the ' hand * of a clock (now 
dial . ) ; in Meek,, any small projecting rod, wire, 
or piece which is brought into contact with an 
object to initiate, direct, or arrest motion, or to 
separate materials 1496. 4. Printing. A grip- 

per to hold the paper in a printing-machine 
1869. 5. In a reaping machine, the pointed 

sheaths through which the knife passes in cut- 
ting laid com i860. 

X. Our fig tree., has furled her five fingers Brown- 
ing. 2, Fingers of toast 1865. 3. Fancy, like the f. 

of a clock, Runs the great ciremt Cowper. 

Combs. I. General: ssfi-ring, -tip, etc. ; -biscuit, 
prayer-book ; -shaped, adj. 

X Special: t.-alphabeticf. dactylology)^ -bar, = 
cutter-bar (^): -board, (a) *the flat or slightly rounded 
piece of wood attached to the neck of instruments of 
the violin and guitar class, on to which the strings are 
pressed when stopped by the fingers* (Stainer and 
Barrett) ; (b) a key-board, manual ; -bowl = f, -glass i 
-breadth (also fingers breadth), =: Digit sb. 25 
-brash, a brush of stiff hairs cut square at the ends, 
which bookbinders draw across the fi.igers, so as to jerk 
colour off in spots ; -coral, a millepore (Mzllepora 
alcicornis)i -cymbals, castanets; -fern, a kind of 
Spleenwort (Asplenium CeUracK)% -fish, the star- 
fish; -flower, the foxglove; -glass, a glass vessel to 
hold water, for rinsing the fingers after dessert ; -grass, 
grass of the genus Digtiaria (N.O. Graniznex)i 
•guard, the quillons of a sword recurved towards 
the pommel as a protection to the fingers ; -hole, (a) 
one of a series of holes in a wind-instrument, which 
are opened and closed by the fingers in playing ; (b) 
Bowls, either of two holes in a bowling ball, to give 
players a hold ; (6) any of the small holes in the disk 
of a dial telephone; -mark, the mark left upon a sur- 
face where a £ has touched it ; -mark v., to mark with 
a (dirty) £; -mirror, a dentist’s mouth-mirror fitted 
with an attachment to the £ ; -nut (cf. /.screw) i 
-orchis, Palma Christi ; -parted, a.. Bat. divided 
into finger-like lobes; -plate, a plate of metal or 
porcelain on a door, above and below the handle, to 
prevent f.-marks; -priJit = /.-mark, also Jig.; with 
specific reference to the recording by the police of im- 
pressions taken from the finger-tips of criminals and 
suspects ; also aitrib. ; hence -print v. trans., to take 
the finger-prints of; fingers-and-thtimbs, 
corniculatus; fingers-and-toes, (a) = prec.; (b) = 
Anbury 2 ; -screw, one made with wings so that it 
may be turned with the fingers; a thumb-screw; 
-shield, a silver appliance worn on the first f. of the 
left hand, to protect it from the needle; -sponge, 
one with finger-shaped branches; -steel, a steel for 
whetting a currier’s knife ; -watch, a watch that can 
be set forwards or backwards by the f. See also 
Main Words* 

Finger (fi-ggsj), v. 1450. [f. prec, sb. Cf, 
GQT.fingem.j i. trans. To point at with the 
finger -1483. 2. To hold or turn about in one’s 

fingers ; also, to do this repeatedly 1590 ; to re- 
ceive or handle (money) with unworthy motives 
1581. 3. intr. To make restless or trifling 

movements with the fingers 1655. 4. trans, 

'■ To touch thievishly ; to pilfer, filch. Also with 
from. 1530. 5. To play upon (an instrument) 

with the fingers 1515. b. To mark (a piece of 
music) with figures indicating the fingers with 
which the notes are to be played 1816. 6. fig. 
To elaborate, rare. 1816. 

2. To £ the fine needle and nyce thread Spenser. 
The Cardinals have finger’d Henry’s gold Tennyson. 
Hence Fimgerer, one who fingers; esp. a thief. 
Fingered (fi-ijgaid), a, 1529. [f. Finger 
sb.'] I. Having or provided with fingers ; as 
light-, rosy-, tkree-f. 2. Bot. Of a leaf or plant : 
Digitate. Of the fruit or root : Shaped like a 
finger. 1668. 

Finger-e*nd, finger’s e*nd. PI finger- 

ends, fingers' ends. ME. The end or tip of the 
fingers, 


o(Ger.K«ln). c(Fr.p««). u (Ger. M«lle;r). «(Fr.d«iie). 5 (c«rl). e (e-) (th«re). ^ (^i) (r»n). ^(Fr.faire). 5 (fe, fern, ««rth). 
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Provb. Tke fat ts in the f , : see Fat sb? 5, A nar- 
rative of the late dreadful f. in L»ondon 1667. Phr. 
P, and sword. To go through jf. and water: to face 
the greatest dangers. 6. F. andja^ot: see Faggot. 
8 . Greek /. ; a combustible composition first used in 
warfare by the Greeks of Constantinople. Wild /. : 
see Wildfire. 10. Starres, hide your fires Macb. 

I. iv. 51. Fires of Si. JEllmo : see Corposant. Fires 
of heaven: {Jfoei.) the stars. la. St, Anthony's f . 
erysipelas. 13 a. The wicked f. of lust Merry W. 

II. i. 63. b. Full of f. and courage 1S14- c. Cor- 
neille’s noble f. Pope. 14. Phr. To o^en f : to begin 
fixing. Betzveen two fires : lit and fig. Under /. : 
within the range of an enemy’s guns. False fy Run- 
ning f. (see the adjs.). Kentisk f : see Kentish, 

Fire- in Comb. 

I. General : aSyf-ordealy etc. ; -heacony -signaly etc. ; 
-iaskety a portable grate ; -bellows, -cheek, -grate, 
-stove, etc. ; -bell, -main, etc. ; -darting, etc. ; -kin- 
dler, etc. ; -extinguisher, -extinguishing, etc. ; -bap- 
tism ; -crowned, -lit, -scarred, -seamed, etc. ; -hol- 
lowingy etc. 

X Special : f.-action, the action of firing, esp. 
skirmishing in line ; -alarm, an automatic arrange- 
ment by which notice of f. is given, also attrib . ; 
-ant, one of certain small emmets, whose bite is 
painful; -back, a pheasant of the genus Euplo- 
camus iE. igniiui ) ; -balloon, one whose buoyancy 
is derived from a flaming combustible suspended at 
its mouth ; -bar, a bar of a grate or of a boiler furnace ; 
-bajwel, a cylinder filled with combustibles, used in 
fi-ships; -blast, a disease of certain plants, giving 
them a scorched appearance; -blight, a disease of 
hops ; -board, a board used to close up a fireplace in 
summer, a chimney-board ; -boat = Fire-ship i ; 
-boom (iWzw/.),oneof the long spars swung out from 
a ship’s side to prevent the approach of f.-ships, or 
of vessels on f, ; -brick, one capable of resisting great 
heat without fusion ; -bridge, a ‘plate or wall at the 
back of the furnace to prevent the fuel being carried 
over’ (Knight) ; -brigade, an organized body of fire- 
men ; -clay, a clay capable of resisting great heat, 
used for f.-bricks, etc. ; -company, {a) a f.-brigade ; 
(J>) a f. insurance company ; -dog = Andiron ; -drill, 
{a) drill practised^ by firemen and others in view of 
fires; ( 3 ) a primitive contrivance, consisting of an 
obtuse-pointed stick which is twirled between the 
hands wth the point in a hole in a flat piece of soft 
wood till f. is produced; -escape, an apparatus for 
facilitating escape from burning buildings ; -flag, {a) 
a meteoric flame; {b) a flag of distress, when a ship 
is on f.; -flair, the sting-ray, Trygon Pastznaca-, 
•guard, a wire frame, or the like^ put in front of a 
fireplace for the protection of chudren or others; 
also a grating to keep the coals from coming out of 
the bars of a f. ; -hose, a hose-pipe for conveying 
v^ater to af. ; -insurance, insurance against losses by 
f.; also attrib . ; -ofl&ce, an oflflce for issuing f.-policies ; 
a f. insurance company ; -opal, a variety of opal 
showing flame-coloured internal reflections; -piece, 
{a) = Fire-arm j {b) a picture of a conflagration ; 
-plug, a contrivance for connecting a hose with a 
water-main, in case of f.; -policy, the ins^ment 
received from an insurance office, guaranteeing the 
insurer against loss by f. ; -raft, a raft for setting an 
enemy’s shipping on f. ; -roll (iVhswjf.), a peculiar 
beat of the drum on an alarm of f. ; -setting, the 
softening or cracking of the working-face of a lode, 
to facilitate excavation, by exposing it to the action 
of f, ; -shovel, a shovel for placing coals on a f., etc. ; 
-stick, (a) a burning brand; if) = /.-drill i -Stink 
LMining), the stench from decomposing iron pyrites, 
caused by the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen ; 
-swab {Naut.), the wet bunch of rope-yam used to 
cool a gun in action and swab up any grains of pow- 
der; -teazer, a stoker; -trap, a place difficult to 
get out of in case of f. ; -tree, \a) a land of firework ; 
ib) = flame-tree', (c) in New Zealand the Metrosideros 
tomentosa; -tube, a pipe-flue; -water, (a) = Alka- 
hest; (b) ardent spirits; -wood, wood for burning; 
fuel; -worsbip, the adoration of f.; hence -wor- 
sMpper. 

b. In various plant-names, as f.-bush, Embothrium 
coccmeum, etc,; and in local names of birds and 
insects, as f.-crest, the golden-crested wren ; -tail, 
(«) the redstart; ip) one of the insects termed 
Chrysididsei etc. 

Fire v. OE. [£ Fire shJ\ fi* trans. 
To supply with firing. OE. only. 3. trans. 
To set on fire, so as to destroy ; to ignite, kin- 
dle. Also trans/ ME. 3, fg, to inflame, heat, 
Irindle (a person ; also a passion, etc.) ME. 4. 
intr. To catch fire, to be kindled or ignited; 
also fig. and transf. 1568. 5. To drive out, 

out 0/ from, etc. by fire. Also fig. rare. 1530. 
6. To subject to the action of fire, as pottery, 
bricks, etc. 1662. y. Farriery. To cauterize 
1607. 8. To supply with fuel ; to attend to 

the fire of ; also absol. 1760, 9. To apply fire 

to, so as to explode ; to let off 1530. 10. intr. 

or absol. To discharge a gun or other fire-arm 
1645. II, intr. of a gun, etc. : To go off. 
Alsoy^. 1668. 13 . To propel (a missile) from, 

or as from , a gun. Also fig, 1588. 13. U.S. 

5 (Ger, Kc-ln). 0 (Fr. p^«). ii (Ger. Mwller), 


slang. To eject, expel, or dismiss peremptorily. 
Often with out. 1885. 

a. He fired his camp Thirlwaxl. a. They,.firea 
lecherie Hoccleve. Fired w-as each eye Scott. 4. 
fig. Women are flax, and will f. in a moment. Phr. 
To f. up: to show sudden heat, transf. [The sun] 
fires the prowd tops of the Easterae Pines Shaks. 
S Lear v. iii. 23. 8 . Phr. Tof. up ; to light up the 

fire of a furnace ; hence coileq. to light one’s pipe. 
9^ f^f ^ broadside : to f, all the guns on one side of a 
ship ; also fig. xo. He fired, and hit two De Foe. 
P^. Tof, away (fig.) ; to go ahead, colloq, 

Fi-re-arm. Usn. pi. 1646. [f. Fire sb. + 
Arm sb. ] A weapon from which missiles are 
propelled by an explosive, e.g, gunpowder. 
(The sing, is late and rare.) 

Fi-re-balL 1555. [f. Firej3. -t 
I. A ball of fire or flame ; esp. a large luminous 
meteor, or lightning in a globular form. 3. 
Mil, A ball filled with combustibles or explo- 
sives, used as a projectile, to damage an enemy 
or set fire to his works 1595. 3. Her. A ball 

represented with fire issuing from the top 1830. 
4. A ball of coal-dust and day, used for kin- 
dling fires. 

FiTe-bird. 1593. The Baltimore oriole, 
Icterus galbula, 

Fi*re-bc)ot, -bote. Now Hist. 1484. [f. 
Fire sb, + Boot sb.^'] Law. The mending of 
a fire ; wood used for this purpose ; the nght 
of a tenant to take fire-wood from the landlord’s 
estate. 

Fi*re-box 1555. [Box s 5.^2 fi- ^ 
der-box “I840. 3. The chamber of a steam- 

boiler in which the fuel is burnt. 1830. 
FiTe-brand- ME. [f. Fire sb. -f Brand 
I. A piece of wood kindled at the fire. 
3. fig. One who or that which, kindles strife or 
mischief, inflames the passions, etc. ME, f 3. 
= Brand-mark -1704. 

Fi*re-cross, fi;eiy-cro»ss. 1547. A cross 
or piece of wood burnt at one end and dipped 
in blood at the other — symbolical of fire and 
sword — used anciently in Scotland to summon 
the clans for war. 

Fi-re-damp. 1677. [See Damp sb.] Carbu- 
retted hydrogen or marsh-gas, which is given 
off by coal and is explosive when mixed in cer- 
tain proportions with air. 

Fi*re-drake. [OE. fiyr-draca fire-dragon.] 
I. A ‘ fiery dragon ' ; a creature of Germanic 
mythology. fa- A fiery meteor; also, a 
will-o’-the-wisp -1851. f 3. A kind of fire- 
work -1634. t4. transf. a. An alchemist's as- 
sistant B. Jons. b. A man with a fiery nose 
Shaks. c. — Fire-eater s. 1626. 

FiTe-eaiter. 1672. i. A juggler who eats 
fire. 3. One who is fond of fighting ; a duel- 
list ; one who seeks occasion to fight 1804. 
FiTe-engine. 1680. [f. Fire jA + En- 
gine.] I. A machine for throwing water to 
extinguish fires. 3. A steam-engine. Obs. 
exc. local. 'L72.2.. 

Fi-re-eyed, a. 1596. Having eyes glowing 
as with fire. 

The fire-ey’d Mdd of smoakie Warre Shaks. 

Frre-feiig, v. Now dial. 1513. [f. Fire 
sb. -i- Fang z^.i] trans. To lay hold of with fire ; 
to singe, scorm. Hence FPre-fanged ppl. a., 
t(a) caught by the fire, singed, scorched; [b] 
spec, of barley, etc. ; also of cheese : Having a 
scorched or singed appearance, smell, or taste, 
as if overheated. 

FiTe-flangtit. Orig- Sc. ME. [f. Fire 
sb. -i-Fl aught.] Lightning; a flash of light- 
ning ; hence transf. a sudden burst or rush. 
Fi*re-fly. 1658. [f. Fire .tA] A lampyrid 
or elaterid insect which has the property of 
emitting phosphorescent light. Also attrib. 
FiTC-hook. 1467. [f. as prec.] A hook 
used in pulling down burning buildings ; also, 
one used for raking and stirring the furnace fire. 
i-FiTe-liO’t, a. OE. [f. as prec.J Hot as 
fire ; also fig. -1678. 

Fi*re-iron. ME. fi. An iron (or steel) 
for striking a light -1530. a. pi . Implements 
for tending the fire, usu. shovel, tongs and 
poker 1812, 

Fireless (foioules), a. 1598. [see -less.] 
fi. Unlit 1649. a. Devoid of fire; with- 
out a fire ; also/^. 1598. 

. U (Ft. d«#ne). » (c«rl). e (e») (th^fre). e 


I Fi*re-liglit. OE. The light given by a 
I fire ; tlightnmg. 

^ Fi-relock. 1547. [See Lock sb.] 1. A gun- 
lock in which sparks were produced to ignite 
the priming ; orig. the Wheel-lock, later the 
Flint-lock. 3. A musket having such a lock 
1590. 3. A soldier armed with this 1645. 4. 

attrib., as f. musket, etc. 1577. 

Fireman (fois’iman). 1626, f i. One who 
uses fire-arms -vjciq. 3. One who attends to 
the fire of a steam-engine, etc. ; a stoker 1657- 
3, One who is employed to extinguish fires 
1714. 4. One who examines the N^orkings of 

a mine for fire-damp, attends to the blasting, 
etc. 1866. 

tFi-re-master. 1622. An officer of artillery 
who superintended the manufacture of explosives 
or fireworks -1824. 

FiTe-new, a. arch. 1594. [Cf. Ger. feuer- 
neu.] i*Fresh from the fire or furnace ; hence, 
brand-new. 

Your f. stampe of Honor is scarce currant Shaks. 

Fi-re-pan. [OE. fyrpanne, i.fyr Fire 4 - 
panne Pan.] i. A pan for holding or carry- 
ing fire, e.g. a portable grate. fa. The 
pan which held the pnming of a flint-lock gun 
1613. 3. Mining, A kind of fire-lamp 1883. 

Fi-re-place. 1702. A place for a fire, esp. 
the open recess at the base of the chimney ap- 
propriated to the fire ; a hearth. 

Fi*re-pot. 1627. a. Hisi. An earthen pot 
filled with combustibles used as a missile, b. 
The receptacle for the fire in a furnace, etc. 
1871. c. A crucible 1874. 

Fi*re-proof, a. 1638. [f. Fire sb. + Proof 
a.] Proof against fire ; incombustible. Hence 
Fire-proofing vbl. sb. the process of rendering 
f. ; also, material for use m making anythmg f. ; 
also attrib. 

Firer (foisToi). 1602. One who, or that 
which, Fires : an incendiary (now only with 
of) 1602 ; one who fires a gun ; also the gun 
itself, usu. in comb., as quick-/ 1868. 

Fi-re-raiisiiig, •vbL sb. Orig. techn. in Sc. 
Law. 1685. [f. Fire sb. + Raising vbl. sb. ] 
Arson, incendiarism. 

Fi're-screen. 1758. i. A screen to inter- 
cept the heat of the fire. 2. A fire-guard 1874. 
3. Naut. A piece of fearnought used as a screen 
where it is necessary to pass the powder. 1815. 

Fi’re-sMp. 1588. i. A vessel filled with 
combustibles, and sent adrift among ships, etc. 
to destroy them. 3. slang. One suffering from 
venereal disease 1672, 

Fireside (fsi^isord, attrib. foieusoid). 1563. 
[f. Fire rA +Side.] The side of a fire-place; 
hence, [the space about the fire ; the hearth. 
3. transf. Home, home-life 1848 ; tone’s 
household -*1785. 3. attrib. 1740. 
Fi*re-stone. [OE.fyrstdn, £ fyr Fire -f 
stdn Stone.] t** Iron pyrites, formerly used 
in striking fire; also, a flint -1865. 3. A stone 
that resists the action of fire ; one used for lin- 
ing furnaces and ovens 1475. b. A local name 
for the soft calcareous sandstone sold under the 
name of hearthstone 1707. 

FiTe-work, fiTework. 1560. fi. Work 
done by, in, or with fire -1686. fs. An ap- 
paratus for working with fire, a furnace -1674. 
3. •j'A combustible or explosive composition 
for use in war ; a projectile or the like charged 
with this 1560. 4. Any contrivance for pro- 

ducing writh fire a pleasing or scenic effect ; esp. 
a rocket, squib, etc. 1611 ; pi. (formerly also 
sing.] a pyrotechnic display 1588. Also fig. 
5. attrib. 1885. 

3. The construction of all fireworks is understood at 
the ordnance-office Burke. 4. fig. He has neither 
squibs nor fireworks.. the curs’d carrier lost his best 
book of phrases 1670. 

FiTe-WO:rker. 1626. fl. An artillery 
officer, or other person, who has to do with 
explosives in war ^iSoo, 3. A pyrotechnist 
1772.^ 

Firing (foie’rig), vbl. sb. 1485. [£ Fire v.] 
I. The action of setting or [rarely) of becoming 
i on fire 1548. a. The action of subjecting to 
the operation of fire 1782. 3, Farriery. Cauter- 
izing 1644. 4. Name of a disease in tobacco 

and in flax 1688. 5. The feeding and tending 

(F) (rein), i (Fr. fane). S (f*r, fern, ^^rth). 
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of a fire or famace 1892. 6. Tbe discharging 

of fire-ajms, a mine, etc, 1603. 7. £uncr. Fuel 

155s ; +a quantity of burning fuel 1485. 

z. The glazing and t of pottery 1SS5, The . . ‘ firing' 
of tea is a kind of roasting i 838 . 6. Night coming 

on, the £ on both sides ceased 1790. 

Comds., as fAine^ etc. ; also fl-point, the 

temperature at which an inflammable oil is Lable to 
spontaneous combustion. 

fFirk, ferk, sif. 1 61 1, [f. next vbF A 
ffick, flip -1679. I. A trick, dodge ; also, a 
prank -1682. 

Firk, ferk (^ik\ v. lOE.ferdan,fif;rda 7 i, 
prob. f. fxr (see Fare fi. trans. To 

bring, conduct -ME. 2. To dnve, force, or 
move sharply and suddenly off, oui, up ME, 
tb. To contrive to get ; also, to cheat, rob (any 
one) -1709, ts. reji, and inir. To move quickly, 
hasten; also to move about briskly -1679. 

4. trans. To beat, trounce, drub 1567. 

a. b. As from poor clients lawyers f. money Dekker. 
^ How would he f. . . up and about B. Jons. 4. 
M. Fer : He fer him, and firke him Hen, iv. iv. 29. 
Firkin (fsukin), sb, ME. [In 15th c. ferde- 
kyn, app. a. MDu. ^vierdekijn, dim. of vierde 
fourth part ; see -kin.] i, A small cask for 
liquids, fish, butter, etc,, orig. holding a quar- 
ter of a barrel. Also applied joc. to a person, 
a. As a measure of capacity : Half a kilderkin 
{var3dng according to the commodity) 1465. 
Comb, ale-f. : see Ale. 

Firlot(f3*jlf7t). .Sk. ME. \ff\Tstin.'L.ferthe* 
lota, app. repr. ON. fi 6 r}& hlotr fourth part ; 
see Lot.] i. A measure of capacity for com, 
etc., the fourth part of a boll ; also, a great 
quantity, a. A vessel used to measure a firlot 
^ 573 - .... 

z. The old castle, where the family lived, in their 
decadence, as a mouse liv^ under a f. Scott. 

Finn (form), 53. 1574. [ad.It, Sp. andPg. 
firmCi f. L. jirmare to confirm, f. fif^us Firm 
al] •j'l. Signature -1755. ^ 3 - The style or 
name under which a commercial house transacts 
business ; hence, a partnership of two or more 
persons for carrying on a business. Also iransf, 
(chiefly in sarcastic use). 1744. 

I. The Grand Signioris F. or Name 16S8. 2. 

Trading under the f. of * Grant & Co.' 1864. A f. of 
solicitors 1S82. 

Firm a. and adv, [ME. ferine^ a. 

OF. : — h.ffrmus.'} 

A. adj. I. Having a close consistence; solid ;not 

readily yielding to pressure or impact 1611. 2. 

Securely fixed, not easily moved, stable 1597. 
3, Steady in motion or action ; not relaxed or 
nerveless 1593. 4* Healthy ; sound. ? Obs, 

1577. 5* Fixed, settled, established ; immu- 

table; •f'secure; tsure; well-founded ME. 6. 
Constant, steadfast; unwavering; resolute 
ME. ; indicating steadfastness 1802. 7. Comm, 
Of prices : Not drooping. Of commodities : 
Not depressed in market value. Also transf, 
of the market, season, etc. 1883. 

I. Down they light On the f. brimstone Milt. a. As 
possitiue, as the earth is firme Shaks. 3. Moving 
nigh, in slow But £ Battalion Milt. So f. a touch on 
Che piano 1834. Firme and irreuocable is my 
doombe A,YIL, i. Jii. 85. 6 . F. Roman Catholidcs 

1650. A f. friendship 1751, belief 1873. F. eyes 1878. 
7. Phr. A f, offer : one which the offerer will not im- 
prove upon. 

Phr. tF. land, f.-land: dry land, solid earth; the 
mainland (opp. to an island). 

B, adv, and quasi-adv. Chiefly in phr. to 
stand f, (lit. and fig.), and to kold f. {to) ME. 

Firm (fsim), v. Now rare exc. techn. ME. 
[Partly ad. I-,, Jirmare; partly f. Firm a.~\ i, 
irans, Tomakefirmorsolid; fto establish, con- 
firm -1682; ftomake (a title, etc.) secure -1669. 
t2. To make (a document) vafiTd by seal, signa- 
ture, or the like -1690; to affix (one's name) to a 
document -1620. 3. infr. To become firm 1882. 

^ pilot • • Upon his card and compas firmes his 
eye Spenser. Jove has firm’d it with an Awfull Nod 
I^TOEN. a. He. .finned therevnto his name 1582. 
Finnament (f 5 *imam&t). ME. [ad. L. 
ffrmamentum, f. ffpnare, f. firmus. Adopted 
in the Vulgate, in imitation of the arepioofia of 
the LXX (prop. * firm or solid structure ’), as =a 
Heb. word probably meaning ‘expanse’.] 

1, The arch or vault of heaven ; the sky. 
Now only poet, or rMei. Also transf. and Jig. 
t2. Old Astron, The sphere containing the 
fixed stars ; the eighth heaven of the Ptolemaic 
system -1665. fb. Hence, occas., zpy of the 


other spheres -1551- ts* A substratum, a 
firm support or foundation, lit, and fig, -1701. 

I. Bright V . ZS . the day,^ and biiew the £ Chaccer. 
Praise him in the £ of his power Pr. cL 1. iransj. 
This F. of Hell Milt. a. b. First f. : tbe Prhnunt 
mohle. Chaucer. 3. This duty to parents is the very 
£ and bond of commonwealths! er. Taylor. 

Hence Firmamemtal, fx irmamemtary adjs 
pertaining to the f. ; of the nature of a permanent 
substratum. 

Firman (fo'iman, j|ferma*n% 1616. [a. 
Pers. = Skr. pramd^ command,] An edict or 
order issued by an Oriental sovereign, esp, tbe 
Sultan of Turkey ; a grant, licence, passport, 
permit, 

+Firma*tioiL 1646. [ad. L. '^Jirmaiionemf 
A making firm. 

Firmer (fSumoj)- 1688. [ad.F.j^r;;2t7z>chisel 
for making mortices.altered £ formoir, anglicized 
as Former.] In f. -chisel : a broad thin chisel, 
with the sides parallel to a certain length, and 
then tapering; used in making the sides of 
mortices. F.-tools are the ordinary short chisels 
and gouges of wood-workers ; opp. to paring 
tools. 

fFiTinitude. 1541. [ad. L. Jirmitttdo^ f. 
Jirmus.'] The quality or state of being Firm ; 
strength ; resolution -1701. 
fFi-rmity. 1450. [a. OF. fermeti; re- 
fashioned after Firm and -ity.] Firmness, 
solidity, stability. Also Jig, -1729. 
fFirmless (fo-jcmles), a, 1598. [f. Firm a.'] 
Shifting -1744. 

Does passion still the £ mind control Pope. 

Firmly (f3*imli), adv, ME. [f. as prec.] 
In a firm manner. 

Firmness (foumnes). 1561. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] I . The state or quality of being Firm. 
2. Comm. Steadiness in price or of prices 1880. 

1. Constauncyeandfirmnesofmiiidei56i. Fluidity 
and F. Boyle. By £ I mean not only strength but 
stability Paley. 

ilFim (fim). 1853. [GcT.^m,ffme, lit. ‘ last 
year’s ’ (snow) ; see Fern a,"] The imperfect- 
ly consolidated granular snow of the glaciers. 
Fining: see Furring. 

Firry (fs'ri), a. 1833. Fir + -yi.] Of 
or pertaining to the fir ; abounding in firs. 

The tender dove In f. woodlands making moan 
Tennyson. 

First (foist) . [OE. fyrst, fyrest ( = for-esf) 

: — Com. Teut. ^furisto-, a superlative forma- 
tion on the stem for-t repr. OAryan pr-, 
whence Skr. pratkama^ Gr. irpcDros, L. primus. 
See Fore adv., For prep.\ A. adj, 

I. I. That is before all others in time; 
earliest. Hence used as the ordinal of One. 

2, Preceding all others in serial order OE. 

3. Foremost in position ME. 4. Foremost in 
rank, importance, or excellence ME. 

1. Our £ father Dunbar. The f. writer of history 
2662. The f. to find fault {mod.). Phr. At f. sight, 
at {ihe)f blush. {.The) f. thing’ i = as thef. thing 
that is done; The £ thingin the morning Dickens. 
3. The f. blow is half the battle Goldsm. The f, 
turning on the right {modi). Phr. The F, (sc. day), 
spec; the £ of September (when partridge-shooting 
begins). The f, two {three, etc.) ; also, earlier, the 
two {three, eta)yC (= F. les deux premiers). 3. To 
plunge head £ into the lasher {mod,). The f, row of 
seats {mod.), 4. The F. Lord of the Admiralty. 

{Musi) Highest or most prominent in carrying the 
melody, among several voices or instruments of the 
same class ; as f, violin, 

n. absol, (quasi-5^.) 1. The f. : a. the per- 

son or thing fost mentioned ; b. the beginning, 
as the J. of the ebb, etc. 1586. 2. From the f.: 

from the beginning. From f. to last : from be- 
ginning to end. 161X. At f.i at the be^nning 
or first stage. 3. ellipi. Anything that is first; 
e. g. a place in the first class ; a man who has 
taken such a place ; the best quality of butter, 
etc. ; in Mus. the upper part of a duet, trio, etc, ' 
1587. F. of Exchange : the f. of a set of bills 1 
of exchange of even tenor and date. 

B. adv, [OE. fyrst, accus. neut. of the adfl \ 
I. Before any other person or thing in time, 
serial order, position, rank, etc. OE. 2. For 
the first time ME. 

I. Who f. offend will f. complain Prior. I wounded 
one who f. assaulted nie Goldsm. Phr, F. and lastx 
reckoned altogether, in all. F. or last', sooner or 
later, a. Whan seyntes felle fryst from hevene 1461. 

Combs, X. General, chiefly of adv. with ppl. adjs. ; 
as f.diegotten, mentioned, -named, etc. ; -comer, etc. 


Also ^ f.-movable, -moved, -mover, moving : 

^primum mobile, 

2. Special ; as f.-cause,^ -chop, -cousin, etc. (see the 
sbs-). .A-lso f.-aid, assistance given in the case of 
street-accidents, eta, pending the arrival of a doctor ; 
•birth, a f.-born child ; also Jig. ; f.-coat, the f. layer 
of plaster or pamt; -cost, prime cost ; also aiirib, ; 
-foot {north, , the £ person to enter a house in the 
new year ; hence footing', f. form, the lowest form 
in a school ; f. night, the night on w hich a play is f. 
produced on the stage ; also aiirib ; hence f.-nighier, 
-nighting; f. story = First floor. See also Main 
Words. 

fFirst; see Frist sb. and v. 

Fi*rst-bom, a. ME. [f. First adv. + Born 
a.J That is bom first, eldest. Also absol. 

The first borne sonne Deut, xxi. 15. Her first-bom 
Milt. P.L. i. 489. 

FiTst class, first-class. 

A. (as two wds.) The first (and usually the 
most important) of a series of classes in which 
things or persons are grouped. Also ellipt. 
A place in the first class of an examination list ; 
one who has taken such a place, 1807, 

B. aitrib, or adj. (with the hyphen), i. Of 

or belonging to the first class 1846. b. In 
U.S. occas. used of the lowest grade ; as a first- 
class clerk, 3. gen. Of the highest grade ; of 
the first or best quality 1858. coLloq. !]&ctremely 
good 1879. 3* qvLQsi-adv, 1895. 

I. An Oxford first-class man i860. A first-class 
carriage {mod.), z. A question of fibrst-class impor- 
tance 1885. 3. To look, travel, get on first-class (fuod.). 
First-day. 1690. Sunday; so called by the 
Quakers. 

First-floor. 1663. i. The floor next 
above the ground-floor 1865. 2. The ground- 
floor. Now only U,S. 

Fi’rst-finiit. Chiefly//. ME. [Orig. as 
two wds. ; = L. primitix.'] i. The earliest 
products of the soil ; hence iransf. and Jig. of 
anything; e.g. of a man’s work. 2. Eccl. and 
Feudal Law. The first year's income or pro- 
fits, formerly paid by each new holder of a 
benefice, or any ofiice of profit, to some supe- 
rior ME. 

1. The first-fruits to the gods he gave Pope. One of 
the first-fruits of the great national reaction Freeman. 
First hand. 1732. i. adv. phr. At first 
hand : From the first source or origin ; direct 
from the maker, etc. Also without at, 3. adj. 
{first-hand) . Of or belonging to the first source, 
original 1748. 

I. Matters we cannot well know at first hand M. 
Arnold, z. First-hand information 1890. 

Firstling (foustlig). 1535. The first of its 
kind to be produced, or appear. Usu. pi., like 
first-fruits, b. esp. The first offspring of an 
animal, the first-born of the season 1593. Also 
attrib. 

Lord Chancellor Bacon.. procured the firstlings of 
the species [plane] from Sxcuy 1830. b. The firstlings 
of my woolly breed Dryden. attrib. The f. males 
Deut. XV. 19. 

Firstly (fS'istli), adv. 1532. [f. First a.] 
I, In the first place, before anything else, first. 
(Used only in enumerating heads, etc. of dis- 
course. Many prefer first.) 2. quasi-it^. The 
word firstly 1698. 

I. First (for I detest your.. pedantic neologism of 
firstly) De Quincey. 

First rate, first-rate. 1666. 

A. As phr. and adj. i. First rate : the high- 

est of the rates (see Rate sb.) by which vessels 
of war are distinguished. 2, attrib. First-rate; 
of the first rate (said of vessels) ; hence gen. 
Of the highest class 1671. 3. Hence, Extreme- 
ly good 1812. 4, q[i2o&i-adv, (colloq.) Excel- 

lently, very well 1844. 

a. A question of first-rate importance 2853. A first- 
rate power Duff, 

B. sb, I. Naut. A war vessel of the first rate 
1708. 2. transf. A person or thing of the high- 
est class 1663. Hence First-rater, 

Firth I (far])). Chiefly north. ? Obs. ME. 
[Metathesis of Frith sb.^'] = Frith jA*, q. v. 
Firth 2 (fsij)). Orig. Sc. ME. [app. a. ON. 
figrtiri see Fiord.] An arm of the sea; an 
estuary of a river. 

FiT-tree. ME. [f. Fir + Tree.] »« Fir i. 
Firy, obs. f. Fiery. 

Fisc, fisk (fisk). 1598. [a. Y.Jisc or ad. L. 
fiscMs. Spelt/5>S in Sc. Law.] %, Antiq. The 
I public treasury of Rome ; the imperial treasury 
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or privy purse of the Emperor. b. An ex- 
chequer. Sow rare. 1599. a. Sc. Law. The 
public treasury or ‘Cro\\n’ to which estates 
lapse by escheat, f Hence incorrectly : Tne 
right of the Crown to the estate of a rebel. 1680. 
3- [after lt.jisco.] — Fiscal. s3. (Browning.) 
Fiscal (h'skal). 1539. [a. F., Sp. JiseaJ, 
It fiscale, ad, late L. Jiscalis, i. fiscus FlSC.[ 

A. ad j. I. Of or pertaining to the treasury of 

a state or prince 1563. 2. Of or pertaining to 

financial matters. (Chiefly U.S.) 1865. 

I. The king’s f. prerogatives, or such as regard his 
revenue Blackstone. 2, The work of the past f. 
year 18S0. 

B. sb. ti. = Fisc i, b. 1590. a. fa. A trea- 
surer -1676. b. In Italy, Spain, etc., a legal 
official, having the function of public prosecu- 
tor ; under the Holy Roman Empire, the high- 
est law officer of the crown 1539. c. In Hol- 
land, etc. : A magistrate who t^es cognizance 
of offences against the revenue 1653. d. Sc. 
Short for Procurator Fiscal. 1681. ^ 3. In 
Cape Colony, the name of a shrike {Lanius coL 
laris) 1822. 

Hence Fisca*lity, exclusive regard to f. con- 
siderations. Fi*sc^ly adv, 

IlFisctis (fi'skios). 1650. [L.] = Fisc i. 

Fish (fij), [Com, Tent. : OFi^Jisc 
OTeut. '^fisko-z pre-Teut. *pisko-s^ cogn. w. 
L. phcis.'] I. In pop. language, any animal 
living exclusively in the water, including ceta- 
ceans, crustaceans, molluscs, etc. In scientific 1 
language any vertebrate animal provided with | 
gills throughout life, and cold-blooded ; the ■ 
limbs, if present, being modified into fins, (The I 
collect, is often used as pi.) OE. 2. Jig. 
1722. 3. The flesh of fish, csp. as used for food ; 

opp. to Jlesh (i. e. of land-animals) and fowl 
AIE. 4. Asiron, The F. or Fishes (L. Pisces).^ a 
zodiacal constellation, between Aquarius and 
Aries ME. 

1. The whale, the limpet, the tortoise, and the oyster 
..as men have been willing to give them, allthenarae 
of fishes, it is wisest for us to conform Goldsm. Phr. 
A pretty kettle <Jf. (colloq.) ; a fine muddle. To feel 
like a. f. oni^ of Tvaier, To drink like et ft to be 
always drinking. All is f that comes to Vtis) nett 
he turns everything to account. Royal F.t whale 
and sturgeon, x The f. [a rich young booby] is ; 
hook’d Foote. He was an odd f. Franklin. 3. Phr. 
Neither f. nor flesh {nor good^ red herrltip, also 
neither f fleshy nor fowl : neither one thing nor 
another. To have other f to fry ; to have other 
things in hand. 

aiirib, and Comh. i. General : as f-ione ; -iall j 
-carer; -dinner; -market; -woman^ etc, 

X Special : f.-backed /r., swelling upwards, like a 
fish’s^ back; -bed, a deposit containing the fo^il 
remains of fishes ; -bellied, curved underneath, like 
a fish’s belly ; -bone-thistle = f.-tJiisiles; -carver, 
a carving knife for f. ; pi. a carving knife and fork for 
f. ; -crow ( IJ.S.), a crow {Corznts ossifragas) that 
feeds mainly on f. j -cnlbire, the artificial breeding 
of f. ; hence, -cultural -culturist; -eagle, 
an eagle that preys upon f. ; +-ears, gills ; -eater, 
(a) one who lives chiefly on f.; ( 3 ) pi. a knife and fork 
to eat f. with ; -fag, a fishwife ; -farm, a place 
where f.-culture is carried on; hence -farmer, 
•farming ; -flour, {a) = f-meal ; ( 3 ) a dry inodorous 
fertilizer made from fishes ; -gaff, a pole with an iron 
hook at the end for securing heavy f. when caught 
with a line; -globe, a spherical glass vessel in which 
f. are kept; -glue, glue obtained from the bladders ! 
and sounds of f., isinglass ; -guano =^f -manure ; 
-hawk, the osprey, or bald buzzard {Pandion htli- 
aetiis); -kettle, a long oval vessel for boiling f. ; 
•knife, a broad knife for carving f. at table ; also, 
a knife for eating f. with; -ladder, a series of steps 
to enable f. to ascend a fall or dam; -liquor, the 
liquid in which a fish has been boiled -lock =/.- 
weir; -louse, any crustacean parasitic on fishes; 
-manure,^ a fertilizer composed of f, ; -maw, the 
sound or air-bladder of _a f.; -meal, dried f. ground to 
a meal; -o0, oil obtained from fishes and marine 
animals, spec, cod-liver oil and whale oil; -owl, an 
eared fishing owl, of the genus Keiupa, with rough 
feet ; -pass = f-way ; -pearl, an artificial pearl, 
manufactured in Germany; -pomace, the refuse of f., 
used as a fertilizer ; -pool, a fishpond ; -pot, a wicker 
basket for catching f., eip. eels, crabs, lobsters, etc. ; 
•room, a place parted off in the after-hold of a man- 
of-war, formerly used for stowing salt-fish ; -sauce, 
a sauce to be eaten with fish ; -scrap — f-pomace ; 
-slice, a f.-carving knife; also, an instrument for 
turning f. in the pan; -slide, *a f.-trap for shallow 
rivers and low waterfalls ’ {Cent. Diet.) ; -sound, the 
swimming-bladder of a f.; -story, an incredible' yarn *; 
•strainer, (<*) *a metal cullender with handles for tak- 
ing f. from a boiler ’ ; ( 3 ) ‘ an earthenware slab with 
holes, placed at the bottom of a dish to drain the water 


from cooked fish* iSimmonds;; -tongue, an instrument 
occas. used by centists for removing wisdom-teeth; 
so named/rom its shape ; -torpedo, a f.-shaped tor- 
pedo, having an automatic swimming action ; -trowel, 
a trow el-shaped f.-carver ; -way, an arrangement for 
enabling f. to ascend a fail or dam ; -weir, a weir on 
a river for taking or preserving fishes ; -wood, {a^ Pis- 
cidia erythrina^ used to intoxicate f. ; kb) Euonymus 
americanus ; -works, i/z) ‘ the appliances and contri- 
vances used in f.-culture’; ( 3 ) ‘ a place where the pro- 
ducts of the fisheries are utilized, a £-faciory ’ {Cent. 
Diet.) ; -yard = fish-weir. 

Fish (fif), sb.^ 1666. [ ? a. F. jicht ; or ? 
transf. use of prec.] i. Kaut. ‘ A long piece 
of hard wood, convex on one side and concave 
on the other’ (Smyth), used to strengthen a 
mast or yard ; a fish-piece. 3. A flat piece of 
iron, wood, etc. laid upon a beam, rail, etc., or 
across a joint, to protect or strengthen it ; in 
railway work — fish-plate iZefl. 

^ Comb, t f.-bar, Hhe splice bar which breaks the 
joint of two meeting objects, as of railroad mils’ 
(Knight); -beam, *a composite beam, where an iron 
plate is sandwiched between two beams’; -bolt, a 
bolt for fastening f.-plates and rails together; -joint, 
a joint or splice made with fish-plates; hence -joint 
V. ; -frout, ■^auneb, ~ sense i ; -piece = i, 2 ; 
•plate, one oTtwo pieces bolted together through the 
ends of two rails on either side of their meeting-p^int 
to cover and strengthen the joint ; hence f.-plating. 

Fish (fiJ), sb.3' 1728. [ad. F. jiche ; f. 

f. ficher to fix.] A small flat piece of bone or 
ivory, sometimes fish-shaped ; used as a counter 
in games. (Pop. confused with Fish j 3 .i ; hence 
the collect, sing, is used for_^/.) 

Fish (fij), sbf 1825. [f. Fish vi] x. An 
act of fishing [mod. colloqi). a. The pur- 
chase used in 'fishing' an anchor 1825, 

Comb, (chiefly Naut.) ; fl-back, a rope attached to 
the hook of the f -block, and used to assist in fishing 
the anchor ; -block, the block of a f.-tackle ; -davit, 
a davit for fishing the anchor ; -fall, the tackle de- 
pending from the f.-davit; -tackle, that used for fish- 
ing the anchor. Also Fish-hook 2. 

Fish (fij), z/.l Pa. t and pple. fished (fijt). 
[OE. fiscian OTeut. ^Jiskdjan» f. ’^fisko-z 
Fish sb.^] 

I. inir. i. To catch or try to catch fish ; to 
use nets, etc. for taking fish. 2. transf 1655. 
3. To use artifice to obtain a thing, elicit 
information, etc. Const, after, for, 1563. 

2. To f. foi silver at a wreck Luttrell. Phr, To f 
in troubled waters t to seek one’s account in other 
people’s troubles. 3. The first woman y/ho fishes for 
him, hooks him. 1848 To f. for compliments {mod.). 

II. irans, i. To catch or try to catch (fish) ; 
to take as fish are taken; to collect (corals, 
pearls, etc.) firom the bottom of the sea 1585. 

2. transf To draw or puU ouL tip, out of 1622. 

3. To try and catch fish in ME. ; transf to 
search through for 1727.^ 4. Chiefly with out : 
To get by artifice or patient effort ME. 

a. Phr. To f the anchor (Naut.) : to draw up the 
flukes to the gunwale, x To fi a stream ^8^, 4. I 

could not f. from him. .what was the matter Pefvs. 

HL [f. the sb.] trans. To dress (land) with 
fish-refuse. U.S. 1651. 

Fish (fij), 1626. [f. Fish r3.2] i. 
trans. To fasten a fish upon (a beam, mast, etc.) 
so as to strengthen it ; to mend with a fish or 
fishes. Also To f. together, 2. To join (the 
rails) with a fish-joint 1850. 

Fi*sh-day. ME. [f. Fish .f 3 .i + Day.] A 
on which fish is eaten ; a fast-day. 

Fi^er (fi Jhi). \OF.fisc€re OTeut. '^fis- 
kdrjo- ; see Fish sb.^ Now an agent-n. of Fish 
zrAj I. ^ Fisherman i. Also transf and 
fg. Now arch. 2. An animal that catches 
fish 1562 ; spec, the pekan or Pennant’s marten 
[Musiela pennanit) of N. America; also its fur 
1796. 3. A fishing-boat 1864, 4. attrib. 

[esp. in sense * that is a fisher ’), as f-boat, -boy, 
-folk, -girl, -woman, etc. 1525. 

Fishennaa (fi'Joiman). 1526. [f. prec. -(• 
Man,] I. One whose occupation is to catch 
fish. 2. An animal that catches fish 1634. 3- 
A fishing-boat 1604. Comb, fisherman’s ring, 
the Pope’s ring of investiture, * wherein is re- 
presented St. Peter, drawing his net full of 
fishes ’ (Chambers). 

Finery (fijeri). 1677. [f. Fish or f. 
Fisher.] 1. The business of catching fish, or 
of taking other products of the sea or rivers 
from the water. Often specialized as bank-, 
bay-, cod-, pearl-, etc./ 2. A fishing-ground 


1699. 3, A fishing establishment 1710, 4. 

Law. The right of hshingin certain waters. 5. 
atirzb., as fisheries senool, etc. 1328. 

4. Phr. Lree f, an exclusive right of fishing in 
public water, derived from royal grant ; sezeral f., 
an exclusive right to fis.n derived from^ ownership of 
tne soil ; common off, the right of fishing in another 
man's water ; common f, tiie right of ail to fi&h in 
public waters. 

FisMul (fi’Jful), a. 1550. [see -ful.] A- 
bounding in fish. 

Not far from a F. Lake Hevlin. 
Fi'Sli-gig.i642.[var.of Fizgig.] = Fizgig 4. 
FFsli-fiook. ME. [f. Fish and v. -i- 

Hook.] i, A hook for catching fish. 2. 
Naut. An iron hook forming part of the tackle 
used to fish the anchor 1627. 

Fishify (fi'Jifsi), z?. 1592. [f. FiSHr 3 .i 4. 
-(i)fy .1 irans. To turn (flesh) into fish. 
Fishing (fi Jig), z^ 3 /. j- 3.1 ME. [f.FiSHz;].! 

1. The action, art, or practice of catching fish. 

2. = Fishery 2, 4- 1495. 

Comb. ; f. -float {US.^, ‘a scow used in seine-fish- 
ing, from which an apron islet down to the bed of a 
river for the more convenient handling of the seine ; 
■rod, a long slender tapering rod to which a line is 
attached for angling j -room, a portion of the shore 
set apart for the curing and storing of fish ; -tube 
{Microscopy), an open-ended glass tube for selecting 
a microscopic object in a fluid. 

Frshing, vbl. sb^ 1798. [f. Fish vfi\ The 
action of strengthening or supporting with a fish. 

Fishing (fi-Jig), ppL a. 1688. [f. Fish tA.} 
I. That catches fish. 3. Of an accusation, 
inquiry, etc. ; Preferred in order to elicit in- 
formation which cannot be gained direedy 
1831. 

2. Colourable and f. Articles of accusation 1863. 

Fishmonger (fi'Jmziggaj)- 1464. [f. Fish 
sb.^ + Monger.] One who deals in fish. 
Fishpond (fi-Jp^d). ME. [f. as prec. + 
Pond,] i, A pond in which fish are kept ; 
also Joe. the sea (cf. hQ-rwg-pond). 2. A de- 
pression in a card-table to hold counters (see 
Fish j 3 .s). Cowper. 

Fi’sh-scale. 1661. [f. as prec.] One of 
the scales of a fish’s skin. Chiefly attrib. 
Fish-skin (fi-Jiskin). 1651. [f. as piec.] 
The skin ot a fish. 

attrib. and Comb.x fish-skin disease, ichthyosis ; 
fish-skin grain, grain (in leather) resembling a fish’s 
skin.' 

Fi'Sh-tail. 1840. [f, as prea] The tail of 
a fish. Chiefly attrib., as in fish-tail burner 
(also fish-tail), a kind of gas-burner with a 
spreading flame ; fish-tail wind, a shifting 
breeze, blowing now on this side, now on that, 
of its main direction, 

Fishwife(fiJ‘woif). 1523. [f.asprec. + wife.] 
A woman who sells fish. 

Fi^y (fi*Ji), <2. 1547. [f. as prec. 

I. Abounding in fish. Now poet, or joe. 1352. 
a. Fish-like ; (of the eye) dull, vacant 1611. 3* 
Proceeding from fish 1616. 4. Having the sa- 
vour, smell, or taint of fish 1547. 5. Consist- 

ing of, or produced from, fish 1699. 
or slang, a. Of dubious quality, questionable, 
'shady'. b. Having fishy eyes; hence, lan- 
guid or ' seedy 1844. 

I. The f. flood Pope. z. A pallid young man with 
a f. eye Sala, 6. F, about money matters i88x 
Hence Fi'shily adv, Fi’shiness. 

Fisk: see Fisc, 

fFisk, V. ME. [ ? freq. of OF.fysan to hur- 
ry, or of fysian Feeze v,~\ To move briskly, 
frisk, whisk -1700. 

Than he is husi. .then he fyskes a brode Latimer. 
Fissi-, less correctly fisso, comb. f. L. /j* 
sus,findere to split, used to indicate the condi- 
tion of being cleft. 

Fitssigemina'tioin, a mode of reproduction inter- 
mediate between fission and gemmation. Fi:ssi- 
li’ngual a. [L. lingua}, having the tongue deft ; said 
of a sub-order of saurian reptiles, the hhsilinguia. 
Fi:ssipa*lmate a. [see Palmate], partially web- 
footed; semipalmate. Hence Fi:ssipalma*tioii, 
partial palmation, Firssiro’stral a. [L. rostrum], 
having a deeply cleft beak ; belonging to the Fissi- 
rostres. Fi:ssiro*strate a. = prec. 

Fissile (fi*sil), a. 1661, [ad. lj,^ssiHSy i* 
findere; see -ILE.] Capable of being split; 
cleavable ; inclined or tending to split. Hence 
Fissi*lity, f. quality. 
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Fission (fi’Jan). 1841. [ad. L. £s:icnem'_ 

I. The action of splitting or dividing into pieces 
1265. a. Biol, The d. vision of a cell or oigan- 
ism into new cells or organisms, as a mode of 
reproduction. 

Fissiparotis (fisi*par33\ 1835. T. Fissr--r 
L, pjirere to bring forth {.rreg. after tiz'2p::rus) 
+ -ous.] Producing new individuals by hssion ; 
reladng'to reproduction by f.ssron. 

Hence Fi-ssipa*tion, Fissi*parism, the pro- 
cess of f. reproduction. Fi ssipamity, the at- 
tribute of being f. 

Fissiped, fissipede (h-siped, 'prd% 1646. 
fad. late L. Jisszpedjm, f. fissus spLt -r pedem 

M-] j ^ 

A. adj. Having the toes separated 1650. 

B. sb. An animal liaving its toes divided. 
Hence Fissrpedal a., Fissrpedate c. = Frs- 

SIPED a, 

Fissive (fi-siv), iz. 1875. [f. 
dered\ Pertaining to, or of the nature of, fis- 
sion. 

Fissuration (fijiur^-jon). 1864. [a. F.; see 
Fissure v, and -ation.] i. The action of 
Assuring ; the being fissured, a. BioL = Fis- 
sion. 1867. 

Fissure (frjiui), jA ME. [a. F., ad. L.yfr- 
jrirrj, f. Jinden [Jissus).'] i. A cleft or ofwn- 
ing (usu. long and narrow) made by splitting, 
cleaving, or separation of parts; ‘a narrow 
chasm where a breach has been made’ (J.) 
1606. Also fig, a. spec, a. Path. A narrow 
solution of continuity produced by injury or 
ulceration; also, an incomplete fracture of a 
bone, without separation of parts hlE, b. 
Anai.f BoL^ etc. A natural cleft in an organ or 
part ; e. g. one of the sulci which separate the 
convolutions of the brain 1656, c. dier. A di- 
minutive of the bend sinister i486. 3* = Fissu- 
ration 1. 1633. 

I. The gaping fissures to receive the rain Thomson. 
Comb „ : f.-needle, a spiral needle for catching to- 
gether the gaping iijas of wounds i f.-vein, a £1 in the 
earth’s crust filled with mineral (Ray. mono). 

Hence Fbsstiral a. of or pertaining to a f.j in- 
clined to form fissures. 

Fissure (fi*Jiui), v. 1656. [f. prec. sb.~\ L 
To make a fissure or fissures in ; to cleave, 
split a. inir. To become cleft or split. 

Fist (fist), sb. [pE.fisf WGer. 

1. The hand clenched or closed tightly, with 
the fingers doubled into the palm, esp. for 
the purpose of striking a blow. b. Hence, 
grasp, grip, clutches. NovV chiefly joc. ME. 
a. The hand, Obs. exc. joc. ME. b. Printer's 
slang. An index mark 148S. 3. Handwriting. 
Now only joc, 1553. 

I. The Qneen., brake the glasse windowes with her 
fiste 1626. b. More light then Culverin the Faulcons 
f. Spenser F.Q. ii, vii. 34. Phr, Hand ever f . ; see 
Hand,^ a. Give us your f., old fellow {coUoq.), 3. 
To write a tolerable f. 1864. 

Hence Fi’sted fpl. a., having fists, as close etc. 
Fi*sHul sb.^ a handful. ^ Fistiama {joc.^j matters 

relating to boxing. Fi'stic a, {vu/gar)j pugilistic. 
Fist (fist),??. ME. [f. Fist jAI] ^uintr. 
To fight with the fists -1705. 3. irons. To 

strike with the fist 1597. 3. To grasp with the 

fist ; to handle. ^ Now esp. Nani. 1607. 
a. To the choleric fisting of every rogue Thy ear is 
liable Pet, iv. vi. 177. 

tFi*stic, sb. 1548. [ad. (through med. L.) 
Arab, fstuq, a. Pers. pisiah^ whence (ult.) 
PisTAcmo.]= P istachio. -1708. Also/, nut, 
Fisticaff (fustiki^f), sb. Also fisty-. 1605. 
[f. Fist sb. + Cuff sb.^] In pi. Blows or fight- 
ing with the fists. Also attrib. Hence Fi-sti- 
cuff V, tram, to cuff with the fists (also Jig.) ; 
intr, to/ght or spar with the fists. 
fFi’Stmut, 1676, [corrupt f , fistic nut', see 
Fistic sb.] -1775. 

jlFisttila(fi-stiula), 1481. [a.L.; = ^pipe, 
flute’ ; in OF, fesire Fester sb.] 1, Path. 
A long, narrow, suppurating canal of morbid 
origin in some part of the body ; a long, sinu- 
ous, pipe-like ulcer with a narrow orifice. Also 
fig, and transf, a. A natural pipe or spout in 
cetaceous animals, insects, etc. 1646. 3. £ccl. 
A tube through which in early times communi- 
cants received the consecrated wine ; now used 
by the Pope only 1670. |1 4. Mus. A reed in- 

strument or pipe of the ancient Romans 1717, 


I. Henry, notw.thstancmg his f. and his fever, was j 
ab e tD sit 0.1 horseback Gi.een. a. The f. or spout 
[cf tie Whale] S r T. Browne, 

Hence Frstular^z. £ot. hollow or c>lincrical like i 
a pipe or reed : Pain, pertaining to, or of the r.ature 
of, af. SofFPstuiaryii, Frstuliform of the 
form of a reed or tube. FistulO’Se, Fi'stlilous 
adjs. fibtular; resembling a pipe or tuoe i.i form, 
tr i'stuiate, v. 1607. [f. L. jisiulat-, fisiu- 
lore; see FistULA sb, and -ATE^] i. :ntr. | 
To form or grow' to a fistula. 2, trans. To \ 
make tubular 1751. 

Fit, fytte (fit), sb.l Obs. exc. arch. [OE. 
fitt ~ OS. *fitiia; see next,] i. A part or 
section of a poem or song ; “a canto. s. A 
strain of music, stave 1500. 

X. Lo, lordes, beer is a fyt Chaucer. 

Fit (fit), sb.^ [OE. fitt conflict ; ? cogn. w. 
prec., with primitive sense ’juncture’, ‘meet- 
ing Cf. Icel. fitja to knit, early mod, Du, 
vitten to accommodate, etc.] fi. Conflict. 
Only in OE. A position of hardship or 

danger; an exciting experience; in i6th c. oc- 
cas., a mortal crisis -1601. 3. a. A paroxysm ; 

also, later, a sudden and severe but transi- 
tory attack (of illness) 1547. *tb, spec. A 
paroxysm of lunacy -1722. c, A sadden seiz- 
ure, such as fainting, h^stena, apoplexy, para- 
lysis, or epilepsy ; in recent use, esp. an epilep- 
tic or convulsive fit. 1621. 4. Hence transf. 

SL. A sudden and transitory state of activity, in- 
action, etc. 1586. b. A spell, a short period. 
Obs. exc, dial. 1583. c, A mood, humour 1680. 
d. A violent access of laughter, rage, etc. 1654. 
z. Feeling the f. that him forewarnd to die 1591. 

3. He had a Feauer..and when the F. was on him, I 
did marke How he did shake Jul. C. 1. ii. 120. A f. 
of rheumatism, or gout Bajn. b. Tit. A. iv. L 17. 
c. Fits are a mighty help in the Government of a 
good-natured Man Steele. Phr. To beat into fits 
(colloq.) ; to * beat hollow *. To give (a person) jiis : 
to inflict humiliating defeat on ; also, to scold vigor- 
ously. 4. a. We have our hot and cold fits alternately 
Flavel. Phr. Bjf Jits {and staods ) : fitfully, spas- 
modically. d, A prolonged f. of grumhling 1874. 

Fit (fit), jA 3 1688. [f. Fit v.i] 1. The 
process of fitting or rendering fit. 3. A fitting 
or adaptation of one thing to another, e. g, the 
adjustment of dress to the body; eoncr. a gar- 
ment that fits 1823. 3. Soap-making, The 

condition of the liquid soap in the operation of 
fitting (see Fit z\) 1885, 

X. Phr, fOut off. : fitted out, settled in life ; Till 
my children are out of F. Bunyan. z. concr. It 's 
rather a tight f. 1831, Comb. f,-rod, a small iron rod 
with a hook at the end, used in Shipbuildmg to 
ascertain the length of the bolts or treenails to be 
driven in. I 

Fit (fit), a. ME. [Of imkn. origin. Partly 
influenced by Feat a.] i. Suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, answ’ering the purpose, 
proper or appropriate. Const, for, or to with 
inf. Also absol. 2. Becoming, convenient, 
proper, right. Now only in predicative use. 
xME. f 3. Of the right measure or size -1703. 

4. Properly qualified 1573. 5. In a suitable 

condition ; prepared, ready. Const, for or to 
with inf . ; otherwise Obs, exc. dial. 1568. b. j 
Inclined, disposed. Now chiefly colloq. and 
dial. : Angry enough to ; ready to. 1580. 6. 
Sport. In good form or condition ; hence 
colloq. perfectly well 1869. 7, quasi-aif?/. = : 

Fitlv, me. 

I, Prethee call Gardiner to me, my new Secretary, 

I find him a f. fellow Hen. VJH, ii. ii. 117. A f. 
opportunity 1852. absol. Survival of the fittest 1857. ! 

2. What is setled by Custome, though it be not good, 
yet at least it is f. Bacon. Phr. To think, see f. 4. 
F. to command Temple. Phr. F. to hold a candle to : 
see Candle. 5. F. for treasons Shaks,, for service 
1823. b. Standing till you are f. to sink J. H. New- 
man. 6 . Phr. Asf as a fiddU : see Fiddle sb. 

Fit (fit), vjk me. [Exc. in sense i, which is 
of unkn. etym., app. f. Fit a.] 
tl. trans. To array, marshal (soldiers). Morie 
Arih. 

n. f I. intr. To be fit, or suitable. Chiefly 
impers, -1725, b. To harmonize with -1594. 

3. trans. To befit. Chiefly impers. 1586. '[3. 

To answer, suit -1749. 4* To be correctly 

shaped or adjusted to. Said esp. of dress ; also 
jig. Often absol, 1581:. b. intr. with in (adv. 
and prep,), into, in with 1694. 

a. b. Why dost thou laugh? it fits not with this 
houre Shaks. z. This insolence other kind of answer 
fits Milt. 3. Phr. \To f.{— serve) one's turn. 4. 
Euerie true mans apparrell fits your Theefe Shaks. 


Pnr, The cap fits . see Cap jA* To f to a T: see T. 
7nir. A st.'itement which cunou^l3' fits in with 
our story Freeman. 

in. trans, i. To make fit or suitable ; to a- 
dapt to the object in view ; to qualify ; to make 
ready. Const, for, to with sb. or znf. ; otherwise 
dial. only. 1600. 2. 1 o arrange so as to con- 
form or correspond 15S0. 3. To fix, apply, 

adjust, or insert exactly 1611. 4. Soap-inak- 

zng. To bnng (fluid soap) into such a condition 
that It will separate into two strata, the upper 
purer than the lower 1866. 

I. The vessels of wrath fitted to destruction Rotn. 
j ix. 22. To f. a man for a particular calling 1647. 2. 

To f. words to a thought Boyle. 3. Let each ,F. 
well his Helme Milt. P. L. vi. 543. Phr. Tof. on : 
to try on (a garment, etc.). Tof. the cap on : to take 
an allusion as applying to oneself. 

IV. I. To supply -with what is fit or suitable 
1591. 3. To visit w’ith a fit penalty ; to pun- 

ish. Obs. exc. Australian. 1625. 

I. I wil f. him to morrow with a Trout for his break- 
fast Walton. Phr. To f. onii to equip, rig out. Obs. 
exc. Naui. or transf. To f. upx to supply with 
necessaiy” fitting or stores. z. W ith a look that im- 
plied— I’ll f. you for this Miss Burney. 

^Fit, z^.2 [f. Fit sbjB] To force by fits or 
paroxysms out of (the usual place) Shaks. 
Sonn. cxix. 

Fitch (fitj), Now dial. ME. [van of 
Vetch.] = Vetch ; the plant Vida sativa, or 
its seed. Also attrib. 

Fitch (fitJ), sb.^ 1502. [a. med. Du. visse^ 
fisse, whence OS.fissel Fitchew.] i. = Fit- 
chew. 1550. 3. The fur of a polecat 1502. 

3. A brush made of the hair of a polecat ; also, 
a small hog's-hair brush 1S73. 

Fitche, -ee (fi*tp), AlsoFitchy. 1572. 
[ad. E . fichi, fichie fixed,] Her. Fixed ; applied 
to a cross, the low'er e.\tremity of which is 
sharpened to a point. Also Filched a. 

Fitchet (fi'tjet). 1535. [dim. of Fitch sb.^ 
I. = Fitchew i, 2. 3. erron.: The weasel. 

Obs. exc, dial, 1693. 

Fitchew (fi'tjw). ME. [a. OF. fissd (pi. 
fissiaulx), later fissau, dim. formed on MDu. 
fisse.] 1. A foumart, polecat. 3. The fur 
of the polecat ME. van -j FMchock. 
tFi'tchy, a.'i- 1610. [f. Fitch Resem- 
bling a vetch. 

Fitchy (fi'tji), 1650. Pier. Anglicized f. 
Fitch6 , q. V. 

Fitful (fi-tful), a. 1605. [f. Fit jA2 + -ful. 
A word used once by Shaks. ; popularized since 
1800.] I. Characterized by paroxysms. Obs, 
exc. in Shaks. 3. Coming and going by fits 
and starts ; irregularly changeable ; spasmodic, 
shifting, capricious 1810. 

I. Life’s fitfull Feuer bfacb. in. ii. 23. z. The f. 
breeze Scorr. Hence Fi‘tful*ly adv., -ness. 

Fitly (fi'tli), adv. 1550. [f. Fit a.] In a 
way that is fit ; properly, becomingly, suitably ; 
^opportunely. 

A word f. spoken Prov, xxv. ii. 

Fitment (fi*tment). 1608. [f. Fit v. + 
-MENT.] ti. A making fit. Cymb. v. v. 409. 
ta. That which is fitting. Per. iv. vi. 6, 3. 

A piece of furniture. Usu. pi. Fittings. 1851. 
Fitness (fitnes). 1580. [f. Fit -ness.] 
I. The quality or state of being fit, or of being 
fitted. t3. The quality of fitting exactly -1793. 
fa. Readiness. Haml. v. ii. 209. 

I. Haue you, I say, an answere of such f. for all 
questions Shaks. To insist. .on a mere moral f. 1858. 
Phr. The {eternal) f. cf things : ‘ fitness * or confor- 
mity to the relations inherent in the nature of things: 
an x8thc phia‘'e referring to Clarke’s ethical theory. 
Hence pop. : What is fitting or appropriate. 

Fitted (fi’ted), ///. fl!. 1736. [f. Fitz^.I] 
In the senses of the vb. ; also fiiied-up. Often 
predicatively : Adapted, calculated, likely. 
Const, to with inf. 

Circumstances, .f. to be, to them, a state of discipline 
1736, Hence Fi*ttediiess. 
f Fi'tten, sh, ME. [ ? ] An untruth, an in- 
vention -1825. Hence tFi’tten v. intr. to fib, 
tell lies. 

Fitter (fi'toi), jAI 1660. [f. Fit v.E] i. 
One who or that which fits (see the vb.). 3. 
spec, in various trades. Also in Comb.^ SLSgas-t 
hot-water-, etc./ 1858. 

Fitter (fi’toj), local. 1678. [ ? ] A coal- 
broker who vends and loads coals. 


X (man), q (pvss). an (loud), v (cut). {(Ft, chef), 9 (ever), si (f eye), a (Fr.eaud^ vie), i (szt). » (Psyche). 9 (what), p (gi»t). 
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Flutters, //. 'Sow dial. 1532. [?] Frag- 
ments, pieces. 

Which I mage,, was with Fire from Heaven broken 
into f. JRaleigh. 

Fitting vpI. sL 1607. [£. Fit 

I. The action of Fit 2. concr. Anything 

used in fitting, Usu. in //. : Fixtures, appara- 
tus, furniture. 1823. 3. Meek, Engin. The 

bringing together and adjusting of the parts of 
engines, machines, etc. 1878. 

X Ail the roofs, floors, and fittings w^ere burnt 
F REEMAN. 

Fitting (fi*tig), ppL a, 1535. [f. as prec.] 
That fits; becoming, proper, suitable ; that fits 
exactly. Hence Fi*tting-ly adv., -ness. 
ijFitz(fits). ME. [AF. spelling of OF. /o 
(pronounced Jits) \ — earlier filz : — \^,filiusd\ 
The AF, word for ‘ son ’ ; chiefly Hist, in pa- 
tronymic designations, e, g. Fiizkerherij Fiiz- 
wilham, etc., which survive as surnames. In 
later times new surnames of the kind have been 
given to the illegitimate sons of princes. Used 
by Macaulay to designate an Irishman of Anglo- 
Norman extraction. 

jjFiumara (fir7ma*ra). 1820. [It.] A moun- 
tain torrent ; also the dry bed left by it. 

Five (foiv). tCom. Tent, and Aryan; OE. 
fif ' — OTeut. : — pre-Teut. 

*pempe, modified from OAryan ^penqe, whence 
Skr. paKca^ Gr. Trivre, Tri/xiref L. quinque, etc.] 
The cardinal number next after four ; symbols 
5, V. ^ 

A. as adj, 1, With sb. expressed. 3. With 
ellipsis of sb, OE. 

1. Lord Warden of the flue (= Cinque) ports 1631. 

Phr. Tkejd^e senses, wits: see the sbs. F, Nations 
(Amer. Hist.), the five confederated tribes of Indians, 
a. Ffiue of the clocke, kora quinta Huloet. Let me 
haue Claudios head sent me by fiue Shaks. '* 

B. as sk. I. The abstract number five ME. 

3. A set of five things 1764. 3. pl- a. The 

five fingers 1825. b. Gloves, shoes, etc., of the 
fifth size 16 . , c. Short for Jive-pound note 1837. 
d. Short for Jive-per-cents. 1848. e. (See Fives.2) 

a. (Cards) A f. of spades 1870. (Cricket) To hit a 
ball for f. 2859. 3. c. Ten to one in fives i860. 

Comks. I. General: as f.-aci, -guineay •year-oldy 
etc. ; -batredy Jbiledy -lobedy -rayed, etc. j -cleji. 

2. Special : as^ £-acre, a plot consisting of five acres ; 
•finger exercise, a piece of music to practise the 
fingers in pianoforte playing ; -lined a., consisting of 
or marked with five lines, esp. of an urgent parlia- 
mentary whip ; -mile Act, an act passed in 1665 for- 
bidding Non-conformist teachers who refused to take 
the non-resistance oath to come within five miles of 
any town, etc.; -per-cents., stock or shares paying 
five per cent, on their nominal value; -stroke (Bit- 
liards)y a stroke by which five points are scored. Also, 
f.-o* clock (see A 2, quots.)j used aitrib, inf. -o' clock 
tea (colloq. a f. -o' clock), 

Fi*ve-fi:nger. [OE. flffingreyf.fi/ "F ive, + 
Finger.] i, A name of plants: a.The cinque- 
foil (Poientilla reptans, etc.), b. The oxlip 
{Primula elatior). c. Lotus corniculatus. 3. 
A species of star-fish 1678. ts- Cards. The 
five of trumps -1674. Comb, five-finger-grass 

Fivefold (foi*vfJald). [OE. fiffeald, f. fif 
Five + -Fold.] 

A. adj. I. Consisting of five together. 3. 
Five times as great or numerous; quintuple 

1557. 

I, Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbes, actions, and 
spirit, Do giue thee fiue.fold blazon Twel. N, i.v,3i2. 

B. adv. In fivefold proportion 1571. 
Fi*ve-leaf. [OE. fifiiafey f, fif Five + Uaf 

Leaf.] The plant cinquefoil {Potentilla rep- 
tans). 

Fiveling (foi'vliq). [-ling, dim. suffix.] 

‘ A twin crystal consisting of five individuals ’ 
{Cent. Diet.). 

Fivepence (fai-vipgns). Also colloq. FiP- 
PENCE. [f. Five + Pence.] The value of five 
pennies. In U.S. the value of 5 cents or 
• Fivepenny (ferv-poni), rt'. Mod. [f. Five 
a. 4- Penny.] Valued at fivepence, A five- 
penny rate : one at fivepence in the pound. 
Fiver (fai-voi). colloq. 1853. [f. Five + 
-ER^^] I. A five-pound note. In U.S. a five- 
dollar note. 3, Anything that counts as five, 
as a hit for five at cricket. 
fFivesl. 1596. [corrupt £ A viVES.] The 
strangles. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 54. 


Fives 2 (faivz;. 1636. [pL of Five sb.y 
used as sz 7 ig. The reason for the name is 
obscure.! A game m which a ball is struck by 
the hand against a wall of a prepared court. 
The number of ‘ points * m tne game is vari- 
ously II, 15. 20, or 25 

Comb. f..coTirt, a prepared court where fives is 
pla> ed. 

Fiive-twemty. r.S. Used attrib. in Five- 
twenty bonds (or five-tvcenties), certain bonds 
issued by the U.S. government in 1862, 1864, 
and 1865 ; so called from being redeemable at 
any time after five years from date of issue and 
payable in full at the end of tveeniy years. 

Fix (fiks), sb. 1839. [f- the vb.] I. orig. 
U.S. A position from which it is difficult to 
move, a ‘tight place’ ; a predicament. 3. The 
material used for lining a puddling-fumace 
1S71. 

fFix, a, ME. [ad. L. JixuSy figercy perh. 
through OF. fixA — Fixed in vanous senses 

-1673. 

Fix (fiks), V. Pa. i. and pple. feed (fikst). 
ME. [f. (ult.) 'E. fixuSyfigere to fix, fasten.] 

I. I. trans. To fasten, make firm or stable ; 
to set or place and secure against displacement. 
In immaterial sense : To attach firmly ; to 
implant securely (principles, etc.) 1533. 2. i 

To give stability or constancy to 2604. 3. To 
direct steadily and unwaveringly, fasten, set 
(one’s eyes, attention, etc.) on, upon, -^io ME. 
Also absol.y and intr, for rejl. b. Of an object 
of vision or thought : To rivet (the eye, the at- 
tention, etc.) 1752. c. To make immobile or 
i rigid. Also intr. for refl. 1664. 4, trans. To 

I deprive of volatility or fluidity. Also viir. for 
refi. 1460. 5. trans. To make (a colour, a 

drawing, etc.) fast or permanent 1665. 6, To 
' ‘comer ' 1736 ; to hold (a person) occupied 
1668. ^ 

I. His head to be fixed on a poole Hall. I resolved 
. .to f. his Face in my memory Budgell, To f. an 
imputation on a person Berkeley, a. To f. fluctuating 
opinions 1793. 3. Why are thine eyes fixt to the 

sullen earth? Shaks.^ Tof. the mind upon Heaven 
1663. absol. Nothing on which attention can f. 
Johnson, c. Ere death her charms should f. 1842, 
n. I. To place definitely and permanently 
1568 ; to establish ; to locate 1638. 3. intr, for 

refi. To settle permanently 1638. 3. To take 
up one’s position mentally (? Obs.) 1623 ; to de- 
cide, determine to 1788. 4. To determine the 

place, time, incidence, etc. of 1833. 5. To 

settle or assign definitely ; to determine 1660. 
6. To give a permanent form to 1712. 7. To 
adjust, make ready for use 1663. 8. To line 

with a fix (see Fix sb. 2) 1881. 

X. Phr. To fix a person up (colloq.) : to provide him 
with quarters. We are fixed here for some time 
Southey, x. I had., thoughts of fixing in town Jane 
Austen. 3. Phr. To f. on or upon ; to decide upon, 
choose, 4. Here will 1 1 the limits of transgression 
Johnson, Phr. Tof.(z. person) with costs, liability y 
etc. ; to put upon him the obligation of meeting them, 
5. The opening of the session, .is fixed for next Tues- 
day Franklin. 6 , It tWycliflfe’s Translation of the 
Bible] has fixed the language Maurice. 7. To f. the 
press for copying Washington. 

Hence FFxable a. Fixer, one who or that which 
fixes. 

Fixation (fiks^i’Jsn). ME. [ad. med. L. 
fixationem (used in Alchemy), f. Jixare to Fix.] 
I. The action of fixing (see Fix v.) 1652 ; the 
fact or condition of being fixed 1631 ; a fixed 
f location, proportion or standard 1614. 3. esp. 

, in scientific uses : The action of depriving of 
I volatility or fluidity. In mod. use ; The process 
of rendering solid a liquid or semi-liquid sub- 
stance ; also, the process of causing (a gas) to 
combine with a solid. ME. tb. The condition 
of being non-volatile or able to resist the action 
of fire -1721. 

z. The f. of the Popes in the Metropolis Heylin. 
The F. of Colours 1671, The f. of the punishment 
Bkntham, of Thought 1864. On locomotion and f. 
In plants and animals 1894. 

Fixative (fi’ksativ). 1(544. P- Fix v. + 

-ATIVE. Cf. E.fixatif.'] 

A. adj. Tending to fix. 

B. sb. That which serves to set or fix colours, 
charcoal drawings, etc. 1870. 

Fixature (fiksatioi). i860, [f. as prec.] 
A gummy preparation for fixing the hair. 

A stick of f. for the moustachios 1860. 


Fixed (.fikst), ppi. a. ME, [f. Fix v.l 
I. Placed or attached firmly 1577. b. Her. Of 
a cross := Firms. i 6£8. 2. in immaterial 

sense : Firmly attached or implanted. Now 
rarely of persons : Firmly resolved ; constant. 
1580. 3. Made ngid or immobile 160S. 4. 

a. Deprived of volatility 1766. b. Not easily 
volatilized 1641. c. Of acids and oils : That 
cannot be evaporated or distilled without de- 
composition 1800. 5. Fast, permanent, as 

a colour, etc. 1791, 6. Stationary or unchang- 

ing in relative position ME. 7. Not fluctuat- 
ing; definite, permanent 1698. 8. Prepared, 

put in order 1638. 

X. Where the firm or Ice lies 1694- ^ *. Fixed 
idea-, an idea unduly dominant in the brain [F. idie 
fixe]. Fixed Jacii a well-established fact (U.S.). 
A man of no fixt Resolution Hearne. 3. Her eyes 
..were f. and staring W. Black. 4. a. f Fixed atr: 
Black’s name for carbonic dioxide (carbonic acid) ; 
see Air sb. b. Fixed alkali i see Alkali. 6. Fixed 
point: a place where a policeman is permanently 
stationed. Fixed star : a star which appears always 
to occupy the same position in the heavens (cf. planet). 
Fixed capital : see Capital sb. 7. One loves f. Laws, 
and the other arbitrary Power Sir W. Temple. 8. 

^ Fixed cujzmuniiion : a charge of powder and shot 
enclosed together in a wrapper or case ready for 
loading' (Knight). 

Hence Fi'xedly adv. Fi’xedness, the quality 
or condition of being f, ; fthe quality of being non- 
volatile. 

! Fixidity (fiksi'diti). Sow rare. i^ 6 z. [bad- 
ly f. Fixed a., alxoi fiuidiiyL\ ~ Fixity. 
Fixing (fi*ksig), vbl. sb. 1605. [f. Fix z;.] 
I. The action of Fix v. in various senses ; concr, 
that which fixes. 3. concr. In pi. (orig. U.S.) 
Apparatus, equipment ; trimmings ; garnishing 
1827. b. = Fix sb. 2. 1874. Comb. £-bath 
{Fkoiogr.), the bath in which a developed nega- 
tive or positive is plunged in order to fix it. 
fFrxion. 1555. [ad. med. L. fixionem.l = 
Fixation 2. -1631. 

Fixity (fi’ksiti). 1666. [f. E.fixus ; see Fix 
a. and -ITY.] 1. Orig. spec.i The property of 
enduring heat \^ithout volatilization or loss of 
weight. 3. gen. The quahty or condition of 
being fixed (see Fixed) 1791. 

». Fixity of Tenure : the condition of having a 
permanent tenure. 

Fixive (fi'ksiv), a. rare, [L. type *JixvDusj\ 
Adapted or tending to fix. Coleridge. 
Fixture (fi*kstiiLi). 1598. [Altered f, Fix- 
URE, after mixture i. The action of fixing; 

; the process of becoming fixed ,* fixedness. 3. 
Anything fixed, or made firm, stable, or immo- 
bile ; U.S. in pi, ‘ fixings ’ 1812. 3. Law. In 

Things of an accessory character annexed 
to houses or lands, which become, immediately 
on annexation, part of the realty itself’ (Whar- 
ton) 1758. 4, A person or thing permanently 

established in a particular place or position 1788. 
5. Sports, rarely Comm. An appointment or 
date for a meet, race, etc.; hence, the meet^ 
race, etc. itself. 1825. 

X. The firm f. of thy foote Merry W. iii.iii. 67 [F. i 
and Q. of 1630]. 2. There are no fixtures in naturci 

The universe is fluid and volatile. Emerson, 4. Miss 
Goldsworthy was a f. at her side Mad. D'Arblay. 

5. Fixtures of the principal, .yachting clubs 1869. 
Fixture (fi’ksiuj), Obs. or arch. See prec. 
1603. [ad. late E. fixura, f. figere to Fix.] 
Fixed condition, position, or attitude ; fixed- 
ness, stability. 

Fizgig, fisgig (fi-zgig). 1529. [f. ? + Gig. 
Sense 3 is app. f. Fizz only ; sense 4 f. Sp. jfrgdi 
harpoon.] i. A frivolous gadabout woman ; 
= Gig. 3. A whipping-top 1656. 3. A kind 
of firework ; a squib 1644. 4* ^ kind of har- 

poon. Also Fish-gig. 1565. 5. A gimcrack; 
a crotchet 1822. 

f Fizz, fiz (fiz), sb. colloq. 1734. [f. nextvb.] 
I. A hissing sound 1842. 3. A fuss 1734 ; ‘go’ 

1856. 3. Something that fizzes ; esp. champagne 
1864. 

Fizz, fiz (fiz), V. 1665. [Echoic.] To make 
a hissing or sputtering sound ; to move with a 
hissing sound. Hence Fi'zzy a., effervescent 1855. 
Fizzle (fi-zT), sb. 1598. [f. next vb.] i. 
The action of breaking wind quietly ; the action 
of hissing or sputtering, s. A failure or fiasco 

Fizzle (fi*zT),z/. 1532. [See-LE. CfiFizz.] 
f I. intr. To break wind quietly -1739. a. intr, 

5 (ffir, fn:n, ^tfrth).. 
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FJELD 

To hiss or sputter 1859. 3. Jg, (chiefly U.S, 

caliotj.) To fail, make a fiasco 1847. 

3. The black od fizzle's 1E55, 

IlFjeld (fyeid;, i860, [a. Nonv'.yfd?*<j : — OX. 
Jiail ; see Fell An elevated rocky plateau, 
almost bare. 

Fjord, van of FiORD. 

Flabhergast v. coibq. 1772. 

[?An arbitral) formation suggested by Flabby 
and Aghast.] irans. To put to confusion and 
embarrassment ; to aston'sh utteny, confound. 
Hence Fla’bbergast gasconade [rare]. 
Flabby (fisebi', f7. 1598. [A modification 
of Flappy with a feebler sound.] i. Hanging 
loose by its own weight, yielding to the touch 
and easily moved or shaken, flaccid, limp. 2. 
Weak, wanting back-bone ; nerveless 1791. 3. 
Clammy 1780. 

I. His f. Flanks decrease Drtoen'. a. An indolent 
f. kind of creature Carlyle. 3. F. weather i7Sa 
Hence Fla'bbily adv, Fla'bbiness. 

•hFla^bel. 1552. fad. la, flabellumisjiiy f. (ult.) 
flare to blow.] A fan -1681, 

Flabellate (flabe*l/t), a, 1819. [f. la.fla- 

iellum (see prec.) -r -ATE 2.] BoU and ZooL 
Fan-shaped. 

Flabeilation (flsebel<?i*j3n). 1658. [a. F., f. 
L.^akllare. J Surg. The action of fanning, i 
irabeTli-, comb. f. L. Jlabellum fan, indi- I 
eating a fan-like form or arrangement, as in ; 
flahellifohate^ fiabellinerved adjs. ^ 

Flabelliform (flabedifpim), a, 1777. [f.L. 
flabellum -f- -(i)form.] Fan-like. 
jiFlabellmn (flabe*li;m). PI. -la (erron. -i). 
1867. [L. ; see Fl ABEL.] 1. A fan; csf» used 
of a fan carried in religious ceremonies 1875. 
2. Science, A fan-shaped part of anything. 
tFla-bile, a. rare, 1727. [ad. 'L.Jlabilis, f. 
flare to blow.] Of musical instraments : Wind-. 
Also iransf. 

Flaccid (flse-ksid), a. 1620. , Jlaccide, 

ad. h, JiaccidtiSt t Jlaccus flabby.] i. Wanting 
in stiffness, hanging or lying loose in wrinkles ; 
limp; flabby; relaxed. Chiefly of flesh. 3. 
Wanting vigour and ener|y, limp, feeble 1647. 

X. His double chin over his f. whitey-brown shirt 
collar Thackeray. *. A scheme that has left us f. 
and drained Tennyson. Hence Fla-ccid-ly adv , 
•ness. 

Flaccidity (fiseksiriiti). 1676. [f. prec. Cf. 
Y.Jlacctdtli. ] I. The quality or condition of 
being flaccid. 3. .A disease of silkworms, [tr. 
l\,fiaccidezza, F. Jlacherie.] Riley. 
llFlacherie (flajs^n). 1885. [F.] = Flac- 
cidity 2. 

Flacian 1565. [f. Flacius -f- -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Flacius Illyricus, 
a Protestant divine of the i6th c., who opposed 
the adiaphorist views of Melanchthon. 

B, sb, A follower of Flacius Illyricus ; an 
anti-Adiaphorist. H ence Fla'cianism, the doc- 
trine of the Flacians. 

Flacker (flse'kai), v. Now dial, [ME. 
flakeren\ a frequentative f. the echoic stem 
flak-?^ intr. To flap, flutter, throb. Also irans. 
To flap (the wings). ME, 

Flacket (flae-ket). Now dial. ME. [a.ONF. 
^daquet.flasquei, dim. of flasque ; see Flask.] 
A flask, or bottle; now, a barrel-shaped vessel 
for holding liquor. 

II Flacon (flakon). 1824. [F. ; see Flagon,] 
A small stoppered bottle; esp, a smelling-bottle. 
Flag (flag), shX ME. [Of obscure origin ; 
cf. Du flag, also mod. Da. yfa?^.] i. One of 
various endogenous plants, with a bladed or 
ensiform leaf, mostly growing in moist places. 
Now properly, a member of the genus Iris (esp. 

/. pseudacorus). b. In pi, or collect, sing, A 
kind of coarse grass 1577. 3, The blade of a 

plant, e g. of Iris and of cereals 1578. 

1. The greene flagge [will] smoke in the flame Ld. 
Berners, a. The wheat was then showing a beauti- 
ful f. Jefffries. 

Comb, t f.-basket (dial,), a basket made of reeds ; 
-broom, a broom commonly made of birch-twigs, or 
of the leaves of the dwaif palm; -leaf, an ins; 
•worm, a worm found in the roots of flags and used 
by^anglers. 

Flag (flaeg), sb,^ ME. [Cf. Icel. the 
spot where a turf has been cut out, ON, flaga 
slab of stone ; also Flake sb.^] x, A turf, 
sod. Also collect. Now dial, 3. A flat slab 
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of any fine-grained rock which may be split 
into flagstones ; a flagstone 1604. ^ 

flagged foot-pavement. 1802. 

Flag fiaeg,, sb.'b i486. [? subst. use of 

Flag a.] a. pi. The quill-feathers of a bird’s 
wing. b. The crural feathers of a hawk 1890. 
Flag (flseg), sb.^ 1481. [First found in Eng. ; 
prob. onomatopoeic. Cf. Da. /ag, Sw. ^agg, 
fiagga, Du. zlag.Qtx. Jiagge (lythc.).] i. A 
piece of stuff (usually bunting), varying in sise, 
colour, and device, but usu. oblong or square, 
attached by one edge to a staff or to a halyard, 
used as a standard, ensign or signal, and also 
for display. Also iransf. and fg. 3. Nani. 
A flag carried by a flagship, as an admiral’s em- 
blem of rank afloat 1695. ^ flagship 1652. 

c. Applied to the admir^ 1665. 3. slang. An 

apron 1851. 4. Sporting. The tail of a setter 

or Newfoundland dog. Also occas. of a horse. 
1859. 5. Printing, A mark indicating an 

omission by the compositor ; an ‘ out ’. ^ 

I. Black, red, viktte, yellcnv f., see the adjs. fig. 
Beauties ensigne yet Is Crymson in thy lips . . And 
Deaths pale f. is not aduanced there Ro 7 n, 4- f ul. v. 
iii. 96. Phr. F. (of truce) : a white flag, carried or 
displayed by an enemy, to express a wish for a parley. 
Hence, the person or the ship dispatched with it. 
To lower or strike ones f. ; to take it down, esp, in 
token of respect, submission, or surrender. 2. To 
hoist or strike oite's fi ; (of the admiral) to enter upon 
I, or relinquish command. 

1 Comb. : f.-boat, a mark-boat in sailing or rowing 
I matches ; -captain, the captain of a flagship; -day, 

I a day on whicn money is raised for a cause by the ^le 
of small flags or other tokens as evidence of having 
I given ; -lieutenant, an officer acting as aide-de-camp 
j to an admiral ; -list, the roll of flag-officers or ad- 
mirals ; -pay, the pay of a flag-officer or admiral ; 
•rank, the rank of admiral; -share, an admiral’s 
share (one-eighth) of prize-money ; -station (Rail~ 
ways), a place where trains Stop only when signalled 
to do so; -wagging (Jfil. slang), signalling with 
flags held in the hand. 

fFiag, a, 1591. [? a. OF, Jlac (• — 1 ^, Jlaccus') 
Hanging down, drooping, pendulous -1765. 
Flag (flseg), vX 1545. [?f. prec.; cf. OF. 
flaquir to become ^ccid. But perh. partly 
onomatopoeic,] i. intr. To hang down ; to 
flap about loosely, tb. irans. To allow to 
droop ; to drop -1757, 3. intr. To become 

flaccid. Now only of plants: To droop, fade. 
1611. ts, intr. Of wings: To move feebly or 
ineffectually. Of a bird : To move its wings 
feebly. Also fig. -1764. 4. iransf. To lag 

through fatigue ; to lose vigour or energy 1639. 
b. Of an author, a game, conversation, etc.: 
To grow dull or languid 1678. ts- trans. a. 

: lit. Of a bird, etc.: To cease to ply vigorously 
(its wings) from fatigue. Of conditions, etc.: 
To clog, impede -1715. b. Hence To depress, 
enfeeble —1757. 

1. Its sails were flagging in the breathless ocean 
Shelley, 3. The white crops f., and the turnip- 
leaves turn yellow 1846. 3. The Wings of Time 

flagg’d dully after it Cowley, 

Flag (flseg), v,^ 1685. [f. Flag j^.I] fi. 
trans. "ro plant about with reeds. Evelyn. 
2, To tighten (the seams of a barrel) with rushes 
1757- 3- To cut off the blade of (wheat) 1846. 

Flag (flseg), v,^ 1615. [f. Flag x^.2] trans. 
To pave with or as with flagstones. 

Flag (flseg), 1875. [f. Flag sb.^l] l 
T o place a flag over or upon ; to decorate with 
flags. 3. a. To inform, communicate, or warn 
by flag-signals 1886. b. To decoy (game, esp. 
deer) by waving a flag or the like 1884. 
Flagellant (flad^e-lant, flae’d3elant). 1563. 
[ad. Ft, flagellantem,flagellare, f. flagellum.'] 

A, sb. I. One of a 13th c. sect of fanatics 
(L. fiagellantes) who scourged themselves by 
way of religious discipline or penance. Usu, 
pi, 3. tra?isf. One who flagellates (himself or 
others). Also fig. 1785. 

B. adj. Given to flagellation. Alsoyf^. 1880. 
The f. head-master of Eton Swinburne. 

Hence FlageTlantism. 

Flagellate (flse’d^S/t), a, 1877. [f. Fla- 
gellum -f -ATE 2.] I. Biol, Furnished with 
vibratile flagella ; also, = Flagelliform. 3. 
J?^LHavingrunners or runner-like branches 1882. 
Flagellate (flse'dgel^it), v. 1623. [f, L. 

flagellat-, flagellar e, f. flagellum.] trans. To 
scourge, whip. Also flg. 

[That] the angels were created only to f. and bum 
us Landor. 


Flagellated (flae'd^ekited), a. 1887. [f. 
Flagellate a.] Zool, and Biol Provided 
with flagella. 

Flagellation (floe:d5el^-j3n). ME.^ [ad. L. 

fiagellationem.] The action of scourging j esp, 
the scourging of Christ, or a picture of this. 
Flagellator (fls-d^ekitsi). 1691. [f. L. 
flagellar eX. One who scourges or flogs; a 

Flagellant. Hence Fla-gellato-ry a. per- 
taining to flagellation. 

Flagelliform (flad^e-lif^rm), a. 1826. [f. 
Flagellum -f -(i)form.J ZooLzhA Bot. Hav- 
ing the form of a Flagellum. 
i; Flagellum (flad^e-l^m). FL -la. 1807. 
[L. ; = ‘ scourge’.] i. joc, A whip, scourge. 
3. Bot, A runner 1887 ; Zool. and Biol, a lash- 
like appendage 1852. 

Flageolet (fl£ed 3 < 5 fle*t, flse-d^Jlet). 1659. 
[a. F., dim. of OF, flajoL] i. A small wind 
instrument, having a mouthpiece at one end, 
six principal holes, and sometimes keys. 3. 
An organ-stop with the tone of a flageolet 1852. 

Phr. F. tones, the natural harmonics of stringed in. 
struments, so called from the quality of their tone. 
IjFlageolet ^ (flsed,5t7le-t, flag^jk). 1885. [F., 
corruption of flageolet, dim. of fageol : — L. 
faseolus,] A species of kidney-bean. 
Flagging (flse-gig), vhl. sb.^ 1611. [f. Flag 
t'.^l The action of Flag 
Fla-gging, vbl. sb,^ 1622. [f. Flag v,^] i. 
The action of paving with flagstones 1656. 3. 

concr. The material used in paving ; hence, the 
pavement. 

Flagging (flse-gig), ppl, a, 1545. [f. Flag 
z'.i] That flags; drooping; failing. Hence 
Fla'ggingly adv. 

Flaggy (fiae-gi), aX ME. [f. Flag j^.i] 

1. Abounding in flags or reeds ; made of flags 
or reeds ; flag-like. 3. Of com, straw, etc. : 
Having a large Flag 1842. 

X. Old Chamus f. banks G. Fletcher. 

Flaggy (flse-gi), a.^ Now dial. 1565. [f. 
Flag v,'^] i. Hanging down limply, droop- 
ing 1^76. 3. Flaccid, flabby. 

1. His f. winges when forth he did di'^play, Were 
like two sayles Spenser. Hence Fla’ggmess, 

Flaggy (flte’gi), a .3 1847. [f. Flag sb.^] 
Readily split into flags, laminate. 
Flagitate(flse*d3it<?it), 1623. [f. F,fllagi- 
ppl. stem, f. (ult.)rootyfj^-: see Flagrant.] 
trans. To entreat earnestly ; to importune 
(pari). 

Carteret himself shall go and f. the Dutch Carlyle. 
Hence Flagita'tion, earnest or passionate impor- 
tunity. 

Fla^tioiis (fladgi-Jss), a, ME. [ad. L. 
flagiHosus, f. flagitium shameful act ; related to 
flagitarel] 1. Of persons : Guilty of or ad- 
dicted to atrocious crimes; loosely, infamous. 

2. Of actions, character etc.; Extremely wicked; 
heinous, villainous 1550. 

X. Crimes shall . . whelm in ruin yon f. town Pope, 

2. The f, life of the Pontiff Bryce. 

Hence Flagi'tiously adv, Flagi’tiousness. 
Flag-man. 1666. [f. Flag Man.] 
ti. An admiral, a flag-officer -1713. 3. One 

who carries or signals with a flag 1832. 
Flag-officer. 1665. [f. Flag sh.^ + Offi- 
cer.] Naui. An officer who carries a flag. a. 

! An admiral, vice-admiral, or rear-admiral, b. 
In U.S, navy 1857-1862, an officer in actual 
command of a squadron. 

Flagon (flge*g/n). [ME. flakon, ad. OF. 
flacon :— earlier flascon : — med. T.flasconem ; 
see Flask j^.] i. A large bottle for holding 
wine or other liquors ; now often, a glass bottle 
of flattened globular shape with a neck 1470. 

2. A large vessel containing a supply of drink 

for use at table ; now esp. one with a handle 
and spout 1513. 3. As much as a flagon will 

hold; also, a flagon and its contents 1602. 

2. He set the f. on the table, and sat down Scott. 

3. He had. .drank many a flaggon Johnson. 
Flagrance (fl^*grans). rare. 1612. [ad. L. 

flagraniia, f. flagrantem FLAGRANT.] — next. 
Flagrancy (fl^i*gransi). 1599. [See prec. 
and -ancy.] i. UU Glowing or blazing con- 
dition. Obs. or arch. Also fig. a. Of an of- 
fence, evil, etc.: Heinousness, enormity 1714.. 

X. Lust causeth a Fla^^rancie in the Eyes Bacon. 
a. The f. of the provocation H, Walpole. 
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Flagrant (fi^J-grant}. a. 1500. [ad. L. Jia- 
granUm, Jlagrare, f. root Aryan d/zieg-^ 

to blaze.] i. izL Blazing, glowing, arch. Also 
Jfg. 1513, 3. Actually in progress, rare. 1818. 

*1-3. Of feelings, etc. of persons): Ardent, 

burning -1784. 4. fResplendent 1500 ; tbum- 
ing (from the lash) -1838 ; flaring 1858. 5. Of 

an offence, etc.: Glaring, scandalous, ‘flaming 
into notice ' (J.) 1706. t^. = Fragrant. -1611. 

I. Forthwith bursty The f. lightnings T. Aird. 2. 
In moments of f. civil war Hallam. Phr. In f, 
delict ( = L, flagrante delicid ) : in the act- 3. F. 
Rage 1708, zeal Cowpeh. 4. Tlutchin] f. from the 
lash Pope. s A f violation of religion Thirlwall. 
Hence Fla*grantly adv. 

tFla*grate, v. 1705. [f. 'L.fiagrat- ppl. stem.] 
To bum : also {intr.) to Deflagrate. -1756. 
Hence fFIagra'tion, burning ; a conflagration. 
Flag-root. U.S. 1851. [f. Flagj 3 .^] The 
root of the sweet flag (Acones Calamus) \ also 
the plant. 

Flag-stiip, fla-gship. 1672. [f. Flag sh.^ 
+ SHIP j^.] A ship bearing an admiral’s flag. 
Fla-g-st^, fla*gstaff. PL -staves. 1613. 
[f. Flag sb.^ -h Staff.] A staff on which a flag 
is hung. 

Fla*g-stone, jB[a‘gstone. 1730. [f. Flag 
jii .2 4 -STONE.] I. A flag suitable for paving, 
etc.; hence often \xipl. = pavement. 3. Sand- 
stone capable of being split up into flags 1812. 
Flail (fl^d), sh. [late OE. Jiigel^ prob. ad. 
(ult.) L. flagellum. Cf. OF. flael (mod. F. 
fiiau)^ I. An instrument for threshing com 
by hand, consisting of a wooden staff or handle, 
at the end of which a stouter and shorter pole 
or club, called a swingle or swipple, is so hung 
as to swing freely. Also fig. 3. A military 
weapon resembling a threshing-flail, but usually 
of iron, and often having the striking part 
armed with spikes 1475. Also iransf. 1475. 

1. Nor did great Gideon his old F. disdain, After 
won Fields Cov'ley. a. Protestant f. (Eng. Hist.): 
a short staff, loaded with lead, carried by Protestants 
at the time of the ‘ Popish Plot * (1678-81). 

Comi . : f.<stone, an elongated stone with a hole at 
one end, for use as a flail-swingle. 

Hence fFlai'ly tt. acting like a f. (r<zr^). 

Flail (fl^d), V. ? ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. irans. 
To scourge, whip ; to thrash. s. To strike 
with or as with a flail 1583. 3. To thresh 

(corn) with a flail 1821. 

Flain, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Flair 1 (fle»i). ME. [a. OF. and Y. Jlair^ f. 
flairicr^ fiairer to smell : — pop. L. Jlagrare, 
var. of fragrare\ see Fragrant.] ti. An 
odour, a smell. ME. only. II2. [mod. F.] 
Power of ‘scent’, instinctive discernment 1881. 
Flairs (fle»j). Also flare, 1668. [Cf.OF. 
Jlair.'\ The ray or skate. 

Flair, var. of Flare. 

Flake (fl^k), jAi ME. [? a. OYl.Jiake^Jlehe 
hurdle, wicker shield, Prob. cogn. w. L. plaga 
net.] I. A (wattled) hurdle; sometimes used 
as a temporary gate. Now dial. 3. A frame 
or rack for storing provisions ME. ; a frame for 
drying fish, etc. 1623. 3. Naut. * A small shift- 

ing stage, hung over a ship's side to caulk or 
repair a breach ’ (Smyth) 1867. 4. Mining. 

A framework of boards, used as a shelter against 
wind and rain 1653. 

2. Flakes whereon men yeerely dry their fish 1623. 
I^lake (fl^ik), 4^.2 ME. [? f. (ult.) Aryan 

loot plag- (cf. Gr. irkrjyv^dvai to beat), parallel 
with plak- (cf. Lith. plakU I beat), and allied 
with Flaw.] i. A light fleecy tuft or mass ; 
a flock ; a fleecy streak. 3. A portion of ignited 
matter thrown off by a burning or incandescent 
body ; a flash ME. 3. A scale 1500. 4. A 

thin broad piece peeled, split, or tom off from 
something 1591. 5. A stratum, lamina, or 

layer; a floe 1555. 6. A bundle of parallel 

threads or fibres ; a lock or band of hair. arch. 
^592* 7« A kind of carnation with striped 

petals 1727. 8. attrib., as in f.Aoiacco, etc. 

1886. 

^ t. As flakes fallen in great snowes Chaucer. Fly- 
ing flakes of foam Kingsley- a. Huge Flakes of 
Flames Dryden. 3, Little Flakes of Scurfe Addison. 
4 < The shells.. scaling off in flakes Darwin. Flint 
Flakes having a fine cutting edge Lyfxl. Flakes of 
flesh 1894. 5. Flakes of ice 1820, of Salmon 1892. 
Comb . : f.-knife, a chip of hard stone used in pre- 

o (Ger. K^ln). d (Fr. -peu). ii (Ger. Mwller) 


historic times as a cutting instniment; -stand, the 
cooiing-tuO of a stid-worm; -white, a pigment made 
from tne purest white-lead in the form of flakes or 
scales. 

Flake (fl^^k), v. ME. [f, prec. sb.] i. znlr. 
To fall •f'm or as in flakes. 3. irans. To cover 
with or as with flakes ; to fleck 1602. 3. To 

chip ; to break azvay^ or take off in flakes or 
layers 1627. 4. hiir. for refl. To come away 

or oflin flakes 1759. 5, irans. To mark with 

streaks 1615. 

4. Its stuccoed cupola was flaking off piecemeal 1877, 
Flaked///, a. arranged in or formed into flakes or 
layers ; marked with streaks. Fla*king vbL sb. 
Flaker (fl^-koj). 1871. [f. prec.] i. One 
wbo flakes flint for gun-flints. 3. An instm- 
ment for flaking flint 1891. 

Flaiy a. 1580. [f. Flake 

1. Consisting of flakes, or of what resembles 
flakes. 3. Separating easily into flakes ; flake- 
like 1672. 

X. A snow, moist and f. Kane, a. A fiat, luscious 
and f. Fish like the Salmon 1758. Hence Fla’ki- 
ness, f. quality or condition. 

Flam (flsem), and a. 1625. [See Flam 
V.] *j-i. A caprice, whim -1672. t3. A conceit 
“^755* 3- A fabrication, falsehood ; a piece 

of deception, a trick 1632; humbug; ‘blarney' 
1692, 

*. Philips writes little flams . . on Miss Carteret 
Swift. 3. The letter's a f, 1888, 

tB. adj. Counterfeit, fictitious, sham -1692. 
Flam (flsem), sb.^ 1796. [Prob. echoic.] A 
signal by beat of drum. 

Flam (flssm), V. 1500. [? short for Flim- 
flam.] 'f’l. irans. ?To counterfeit, mock. 2. 
To deceive by a lie or trick, or by flattery ; also 
with off, up. Now dial, or U.S.. 

2. A God, who is not to be flamm’d off with Lyes 
South. 

Flamb(e, obs. ff. Flame. 

Flambeau (flse'mb^?^). PL -eaus, -eaux, 
etc. 1632. [a.F. (= med.l4.flambell2em), f. flambe 
Flame j/J.] A torch; esp. one made of several 
thick wicks dipped in wax ; a lighted torch. 

An open grave, with four tall flambeaus.. placed at 
the comers Scott. 

Flamboyant (flamboi’ant). 1832. [a.F., 
pr. pple. of flamboyer^ f. flambe Flame sb."] 

A. adj. I. Arch. Characterized by waved 

lines of contrary flexure in flame-like forms 
(Gwilt) : of the style prevalent in France in the 
15th and early 16th c. Also absol. (quasi-j^.). 
Hence, loosely. Florid, floridly decorated 1879. 
3. Of wavy form, like the outline of a flame. 
Said chiefly of a sword. 1876. 3. Flammgly 

or gorgeously coloured 1851. 

I. Etchingham church, with its.. curious f. window 
1883. F. perorations 1883. *. With massive face, 

f. hair Geo. Eliot. 

B. sb. A name of plants with flame-coloured 
flowers ; e.g. Poinciana regia 1879. 

Flame (HPm), sb. ME. [a. OF. Jlambe, 
Jlamme : — L. Jlarntna ; ? for ^flagtna, f. root 
^flag- in Jlagrare to blaze ; or ? for * flama, f. 
flare to How. ^ i. Vapour heated to the point of 
combustion ; ignited gas. Also fig. h.pl. (with 
ihe) ^ fire 1483. 3. The condition of visible 

combustion. Also iransf. of a wound, etc., in- 
flamed ; and Jig. 1490. 3 * iransf. A bright 

beam or ray of light ME. 4. Jig. Brilliance, 
brilliant colouring 1781. 5. Something resem- 

bling a flame of fire 1602. Jig* {of sense 1) ; 

a. A burning feeling or passion, esp. of love ME. 

b. q\xz.s\-concr. The object of one’s love. Now 

only joc. 1647. tc. Brightness of fancy, power 
in writing -1702, 7, A name of certain British 

moths, e.g. Geometra rubidata, etc. 1819. 

1. The flames ascended above my head Sewel. 
Flame consists of particles of carbon brought to a 
white heat— an opinion of Sir Humphry Davy's 
Brewster. Jig. Let me not Hue . . After my f. lackes 
oyle Shaks. 2. [My heart] 'tisall on f. Cowley. 
His face was all over in a f. 1790. 4. That jewel of 

the purest f. Cowper. 5. A f. of colour 1888. 6. a. 

So true a f. of liking Shaks, b. Euphelia serves to 
grace my Measure; But Cloe is my real F. Prior, 
attrib. and Comb. 

I. General : as /.•banner*, ..breathing* -bred^ •robed, 
.-uplifted, -winged i -shaped*, proof*, etc. 

a. Special : f.-bearer, a humming-bird of the genus 
Selaphorus*, -bed {Steam-engine), the fire-brick 
floor of a f.-chamber ; -bridge, ‘ a wall rising from 
the floor of a furnace to cause the flame to impinge 
upon the bottom of the boiler ’ (Knight) ; -chamber 
{Steam-engine), *the space immediately behind the 

u (Fr. d«ne). v (c«rl). e (e®) (th^re). e 


bridge in which the combustion of the inflammable gases 
that pass over the bridge is . . completed * (Rankine) ; 
-engine, an early name for the gas-engine; -funiace, 
one in which the ore or metal is exposed to the action 
of flame, but is not in co - tact witu the fuel ; -kiln 
(cf. J.-Jumace). b. in names of plants with vivid 
scarlet or crimson flowers: f.-flower, a species of 
Knipkofia{Tritoma)\ -tree, (a) the 6 tercuzia acerz- 
folia of N. S. Wales ; (Oj the Nuyisia fioribunda of 
W”. Australia ; (c) the Butea frondosa or palas 1 tree. 

Hence Fla*meless tf. devoid of f. ; burning with- 
out f. Fla’melet, a small f. 

Flame (fl^im), v. [ME. Jlambe, Jlamme^ 
9.. OY.flamber, Jam{m)erl see prec,] i. intr. 
To bum with a flame or with flames; to emit 
flames; to blaze. Also fig. a. Jig. Of 
the passions, etc. : To burn like flames. Of 
persons : To bum ; to look angrily or passion- 
ately upon. Also with out^ up, 1548. 3. iransf. 
To glow like flame or as with flames ME. 4, 
inir. To move as or like flame 1633 ; irans. to 
convey by flaming ME. ts. To bum, set on 
fire -1737. t6. To kindle, inflame, excite, ani- 
mate -1640. 7. To subject to the action of 

flame. 1875. 

I. His left Hand which did f. . . Like twentie Torches 
Jut. C. I- iii. 16. Jig. The Republic.. flames out., 
with Civil War 1793. 2. He flamed with indignation 
Macaulay. 3. Ihe rising sun Flames on the ruins 
Dyer. 4. irans. In euery Cabyn, I flam’d amaze- 
ment Temp. I. iL 200. 6 , FlamM with zeal of ven- 

geance inwardly, He ask’d [etc.] Spenser, F.^.v. i. 14. 

Fla*ine-co:lour. 1608. The colour of flame; 
a bright reddish yellow or orange. Hence 
Fla*me-coloiired a. 

Flamen (fl^-men). ME. [a. L.; ?for ylag- 
men, he who bums the sacrifices, f. root flag-.] 
I. Pom. Antiq. A priest devoted to the service 
of a particular deity. Hence iransf. of other 
priests. 3. The L. fiamen and archifamen 
(see Arch-flamen) were used by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth to denote two grades of priests in 
heathen Britain, who w'ere alleged to have been 
replaced on the conversion of the island by 
bishops and archbishops. Hence pseudo-j^fzb/. 
ME. 

X. No person is elected to the office of one of thegreat- 
er flamens, he. a f. of Jupiter, Mars, or Quirinus.. 
unless [etc.] Muirhead. iransf. Let the poor guard- 
less natives never feel The fiamen 's fraud i8oS. 

Flaming (fl?i*mig), ppl. a. ME. [f. Flame 
u.] I. That flames ; in flames or on fire. Also 
fig. 3, Burning hot, inflamed 1697. 3. iransf. 
Flashing, glowing, brilliant; very bright or vi- 
vid ME. 4. fig. Highflown ; startling; flagrant 
1606. 5. Flamboyant ME* 

I. A f. sword Gen. iii. 24. 2. Under a f. sun 1871, 

3* fP. fljy = Firefly. F. poppies 1863. 4. A f. 

attack against some poor man Helps. Hence 
Fla*mingly adv. 

Flamingo (flami*r|g<i). 1565. [a. Pg- Jia,- 
mingo, flamenco, Px. Jlamenc, f. \oxSi. Jlama 
Flame jA 4- suffix --tne (a. Teut. -ing). The 
Fr. name is Jlamant, lit. * flaming'. So called 
from the colour.] A bird of the genus Pheeni- 
copferus, with bnght scarlet plumage, long and 
slender legs and neck, and a heavy bent bill. 
Also atU‘zb. in f flower or plants a name for 
Anthurium scherzeHanum. 
f Flaminical, a. [f. 'L.Jlamin-, fiamen + -ic 
+ -AL. ] Of or pertaining to a fiamen. Milton. 
Flammable (flae*mabT), a. 1813. [f. L. 
fldminaretox>otoix%x^\ see -able.] — Inflam- 
mable. Hence tFlammabi’lify, 
tFlamma*tion. [f. as prec.] Exposure to 
fire. Sir T. Browne. 

Flammeoiis (flse'mibs), a. Now rare. 1646. 
[f. la.flammeus + -ous.] i. Of the nature of 
flame 1664. 3. Flame-like; hence, shining, 

resplendent 1646. 3, Flame-coloured 1656, 

Hammi'gerotis, a, rare. 1592. [f. 'L.flam- 
miger-h-OVS.] Bearing flame. Usu. 
Flammi'VOmotis, a. rare. 1663. [f. L. 
fiammivomus (f. fla-mma -! — *vosnus) + -OUS.] 
Vomiting out flame. 

Flamy (fia-mi), a. 1494. [f. Flame sb. + 
-Y^.] 1. Of or pertaining to flame or flames ; 

consisting of, or beset with, flames. 3. Flame- 
like 1626. t 3 * Effected by flame -1635. 

Flan (flsen). 1868. [a. F. flan, orig. a 
round cake.] Coinmg. A disk of metal before 
stamping ; a blank, b. (Also Hflan) An open 
tart containing fruit, etc. (cf. Flawn) 1846. 

(^1) (r<fm). I (Fr. iait€). 5 (ffr,, fern, ^^rth). 
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Flanctl (ilanj), Alsofianque. 1562, 
[ ? a. OF. ^anche fem.» == f^anc masc.. Flank.] 
Her, A sub-ordinary formed on each side of the 
shield by a line convex towards the centre, always 
borne double. Hence Flamched ppl a. 
Flancli (fianf ), sb.^ Also fiauncb, 1726. 
[^ob. f. Flanch z'.] = Flange 2, 

Flancli (danj), v. Also flauncli. 1776. 
f ? with primary sense ' to extend laterally f. F. 
plane Fl.\nk.] inir. To spread, widen out ; to 
slope outwards towards the top. Also with ont, 

"^lanconade (dse-^kon^S'-d). 1664. [a. F., f. 
^anc.'] Fencbig. A thrust in the side, 
fFla-nderkin. 1694. [f. next + -kin.] A 
Fleming. Also atinb. = blemish. -1821. 
Flanders (flamdoiz). 1460. [ad. Du. Vlaan-’ 
deren pi.; an ancient countship now broken up.] 
fShort for: a. Flanders-lace\ b. Flanders- 
horse. 1718. 

ff Flfinenr (fiandr). 1 872. [F.f. fidnerXct stroll.] 
A lounger or saunterer, an idle man about 
town. Hence IfFlSiierie (flan'n’}, the disposi- 
tion or practice of a f. 

Flang (Hasg). 1858. A miner’s two-pointed 
pick- 

Flange (flaend^), sb. 1688. [f. Flanch sb.'i'] 
I. A widening or branching out, as of a vein of 
ore ; the part that widens out. 2. A projecting 
flat rim, collar, or rib, used to strengthen an 
object, to guide it, to keep it in place, to facili- 
tate its attachment to another object, etc, 1735. 
3. Hence, any rim or projecting surface; i^so, 
aflattened-out disk for covering the end of a pipe 
or cylinder. Also blank-f, 1876. 

atirib. and Comb., as f.-joint, a joint in pipes, etc., 
made by two flanges bolted together; -pipe ( 17 . 3 ’.), 
pipe in sections with flanges for fixing together; 
-rail, {a) U.S. a rail having on one side a flange to 
keep wheels, etc., from running ofif; (< 5 ) a rail with a 
flanged base. 

Flaage (flaend^), o. 1820. [See Flanch 
and prec. j 3 .] i. inir. To widen out. Also 
with oui. 2. trans. To supply with a flange, 
form a flange upon 1873. Hence Flanged///, 
a. made or fitted with a flange. 

Flank (flsegk), sb. ME, [a, F.Jlanc : — pop. 
L. "^Jlancum, (according to Diez) a nasalized 
form of 'L>,fiaccus\ hence, lit. * the weak part of 
the body '.J i. The fleshy or muscular part of 
the side of an animal or a man between the ribs 
and the hip. ta. The belly; the womb -1481. 
3. Farriery, pi. A wrench or other grief in the 
back of a horse 1706. 4. The side or lateral 

part of anything, e.g, of a building, etc, 1624. 

5. Mil. The extreme left or right side of an army 
or body of men in military formation ; a wing 
1548. 6. FoHif. Any part of a work so dis- 

posed as to defend another by a flanking fire ; 
esp. the part of a bastion reaching from the cur- 
tain to the face and defending the opposite face 
^590. 7. Mech. The straight part of the tooth 

of a wheel which receives the impulse 1842. 

X. Marking-irons to brand the flanks of colts and 
cattle Rogers. 4. Mountains .. With cities on their 
flMks Tennyson. 5. He scarce Had ended, when to 
Right and Left the Front Divided, and to either F. 
retird Milt, Phr. To turn the f, of ; see Turn. 

atirib, and Comb, (senses 5, 6), as^ aitack, company, 
dtfeiiu, file, fire, mareJ^ m&oemeni, etc. ; f.-wise 
adv. Also, i.-boiie, the ilium ; •wall, a side wall. 
F lank (flagk), v. 1548. [f. prec. sb.] fi, 
inir. To shoot on the flank or sideways. 2 . 
irans. To strengthen or protect on the flank. 
Also^^, 1596. 3. To menace or attack the 

flank of; to take in flank 1599. 4. To be placed 
or situated at the flank of. Also pass. To be 
fianked by or uoitk : to have on the flanks. 1651. 
+1), intr. To border o« or -upon -1828. 5, trans. 
To march past or go round the flank of ; U.S, 
slang, to dodge, etc. 3872. 6. Of a ship : To 

present the broadside to (a gale) 1762. j 

a. A strong intrenchment, flanked with bastions j 
^783. 3. The ball [of one of our guns] flanked our j 

own trenches 1782. 4. A mountain, flaked by real i 

precipices L. Stephen. 

Flanker (flas’gkai), sh. 1550. [f. Flank 
zj.] I. Anything which flanks; esp. a fortifica- 
tion placed so as to command the flank of an 
enemy. 3. One posted on either flank; esp. 
Mil. one of a body of skirmishers thrown out 
upon the flanks of an army, to guard the line 
of march 1827. 


a. Their services as scouts and flankers proved ia- 
va.caale i£63. 

Flanker (flse*5k3j), v. 1598. [L prec. sb. j 
I. irans. To support or protect on the flanks ; 
to defend or command from a flanker ; to 
strengthen with flankers. 2. inir. To make 
an attack on the flank 1603. 

Flannel (flssmel), sb. 1503. [First recorded 
m Eng. Oiig. fiannen ; ?a coimpt'.on of Welsh 
gwlanen, f. gzeldn wool.] i. .A.n open woollen 
stuff, of loose texture, usually without a nap. 
b. joe. A Welshman. Merry IV. v. v. 172. 2. 
//. Underclothing, bandages, or garments of 
flannel 1722. 3. atirib. Made of, or resem- 

bling, flannel 1585. 

2. Phr. To gei^ or rrceh'C one's fiannels (Harrow 
slang): to get into the school cricket or football 
eleven, Co 7 nb. f~cake,o. thin griddle-cake. 

Hence Flanniele'tte,t {a) 3. very soft flannel measur. 
ing 28 inches in vridth ; ( 3 ) an imitationflannel made 
of cotton, Flaimelly a, f.-like ; also fig. 

Flannel (flsemel), v. 1784. [1. prec. sb.] 
irans. To wrap in flannel ; to rub wi^ flannel. 
Hence Fla*niielled ///. a, 

Planning (flsemig). 1849. [? Cf. Flange 
v.] The internal fl^e or splay of a window- 
jamb or fireplace. 

Flap (flsep), sb. ME. [f. next vb. ; cf. Du. 
'fiap blow, lid of a can, etc.] i. The action of 
Flap v. ; esp. the motion of something broad 
and loose, or a blow given with it ; also the re- 
sulting noise. fa. ^mething broad to strike 
with; e,g. a fly-flapper -1726. 3. 'Anything 

that hangs broad and loose, fastened only on 
one side’ (J.) 1522. 4. Something broad and 

flat, hanging or working (vertically) on or as on 
a hinge; e.g. a valve 1565, b. Anal. f{a) The 
epiglottis -1802; ( 3 ) in fishes : The operculum 
or gill-cover 1881. 5. A broad and loose piece 
of anything 1603. 6. Surg. A portion of skin 

or flesh, separated from the underlying part, 
but remaining attached at the base 1807. 7. //. 
Farr. A disease in the mouth of horses 1587. 

1. The fl of a swan’s wing would break a man’s leg 
Goldsm. 3, Thou greene Sarcenet f. for a sore eye 
TV. d- Cr. V. i. 35. The flaps of a hat 1892. 4. One 

Table, the F. broken 1754. Tide/. : a valve used to 
shut off the tide water from a sewer. 5. The damn’d 
fiat flaps of a shoulder of mutton Foote. 

Comb. : f.-fra.Gtw:e -compoundfraciure; -mouth, 
one w'ith broad hanging lips ; -sight, in a rifle, one 
that turns up or down on a hinge; -wing {dial.), the 
swift. 

Flap (flsep), V. ME. [prob. echoic; cf. clap, 
slap, etc.] I. irans. To strike with a sudden 
blow. Ohs. exc. dial, a. To strike with some- 
thing flexible and broad ME. b. intr. T o make 
a flap or stroke 1581. 3. irans. To toss smartly 
(now dial.) ME. ; intr. to flop down (colloq.) 
1660. 4. intr. To swing or sway about loosely; 
to flutter 1529. b. trans. (causal) To cause to 
fiap 1565. 5. intr. Of a hat : To have the flaps 
swa3ring up and down 1679 ; irans. to pull down 
the flaps of 1751. 6. irans. To move up and 

down, beat (the wings) 1567. Also absol. and 
intr. Also of wings. 7. intr. (with adv.) To 
make way by flapping 1775. 

I. fTof in the mouth {with a lie)', to tell a bare- 
faced falsehood to. z. They flapp’d my light out as 
I read Tenityson, 4. The cheery deep-red curtains 
flapped and fluttered idly in the wind Dickens. 5. 
irans. They had flapped their hats over their eyes 
Smollett. 7. A slate-blue heron flapped fifty yards 
up the creek Kingsley, 

Flapdoodle (flsepdz 7 *d’l), sb. colloq. 1833. 
[Arbitrary.] 1. ‘ The stuff they feed fools on’ . 
Marryat. 2. Nonsense; ‘bosh*; also, a 
gewgaw 1878. Hence Flapdoo’dle v, intr, to 
talk nonsense. 

tFlap-dragon (fl«*pdrte:g^n), sb, 1588. [f. 
Flap v, -t- Dragon.] ‘ A play in which they 
catch raisins out of burning brandy and, extin- 
guishing them by closing the mouth, eat them ' 

( J.). /Jso, that which is thus caught and eaten 
1622. 

I. Thou art easier swallowed then a f. Shaks, Hence 
Fla*p dragon v. to swallow, as a f. Shaks. 
Flapjack (flse'pidg^k). Now dial, or U.S. 
1600. [f. Flap v. (sense 3) -fjACK.] i. A pan- 
cake; also, an apple turnover, a. dial. The 
lapwing 1847. 

Flap]^ (flse'paj), sb. 1570. [f. Flap v. 
-f--ERi.] X. One who flaps or strikes another. 
Hence (after Swift) ; One who arouses the at- 
tention or jogs the memory ; a remembrancer. 


I Also, a reminder. 1726. 2. That which flaps 

1570* 3- young \\ lid duck 1773* 4* ^ broad 

fin or flipper ; the tail of a crustacean 1836. 5, 

Applied to young girls who have not yet ‘ put 
their hair up' : sometimes with implication of 
fiightiness or lack of decorum {slang or colloq.) 
1903. 

1. [The absent-minded philosophers of Laputa] 
always keep a Al ..in their family. .And the Business 
of this Officer is .gently to strike with his ^Bladder 
the moutn of him who is to speak, and the Right Ear 
of him . . to whom the Speaker addresseth himself 
Swift, Gulliver, iii. ii 17. 

Comb. £-skate, Raia intermedia. 

Flare (fiew), sb.'^ Also (in sense 4) flair. 
1814. [f. Flare v."] i. A dazzling but unsteady 
light ; a sudden outburst of flame. Also fig. 
Ostentation. 2. Naut. ~ Flare-up 3. Also 
transf. 1883. 3. Photogr. An indistinct image 

of the diaphragm in the camera 1868. 4. Ship- 

building. Gradual swelhng or bulging outwards 
and upwards 1833 ; transf. of a skirt, etc. 
Flare (fleai), sb.^ dial 1847. [?] The fat 
about a pig’s kidney. Also atirib. 

Flare (fieai), v. 1550. [? Some compare 
mod. Xorw’. fiara ' to blaze ’.] i. irans. To 
spread out, display. Hence, To wave to and 
fro. 1550. f 2. intr. To spread out conspicu- 
ously -1837. 3. To spread or cause to spread 

gradually outwards 1644. 4. intr. To burn 

with a spreading, unsteady flame ; to shine as 
such a flame does; to glow with or as with 
flame. Also transf. and fig. 1632, b. trans. 
To light up with a flare 1745. 

2. Merry IV. iv. vi. 42. 3- Their gunwales f. out- 

wards W. Irving. A skirt slightly flared about the 
hem 1930. 4. Phr. To f. up : to burst into a sudden 

blaze; hence, to break out into sudden anger. 

Flare-up (flesiiZ^p). 1837. [f. the phr. ; see 
prec. Usu. stressed on first syll.] 1. A sud- 
den breaking out into flame 1859. 2. fig. A 

violent commotion 1837. 3. Aaut. A night- 

signal made by burning something highly in- 
flammable 1858. 

2. Some of ourj^oung citizens.. got into a flare-up 
with a party of boatmen.. a desperate row it was too 
Haliburton. 

Flaring (flesTig), ///. a. 1593. [f. Flare 
z/.] 1, That flares ; ^spreading out conspicu- 
ously -1641 ; glaring, showy, gaudy 1610, 2. 

Of a vessel, etc. : That has its sides curving 
gradually outwards from the base 1627. 3. 

Blazing irregularly ; shining brightly and fitfully 
1632. 

3. F, tapers brightening as they waste Goldsm. 
Hence Fla’ringly adv. (Diets,). 

Flash (flsej), sb.^ ME. [Of echoic origin, 
Cf. Plash.] A pool, a marshy place. Now 
local. 

Flash (fljeJ), 1566. [f. Flash z;. 1 ] 

I. I. A sudden outburst of flame or light ; a 

sudden, quick, transitory blaze. 2. transf. The 
brief period during which a flash is visible 1625. 
3. A brief outburst of something regarded as 
resembling a flash 1602. 4. Superficial bril- 

liancy; ostentation 1605, ts. A brilliant or 
showy person ; usually, a coxcomb, fop -1808. 

6. A preparation of cayenne pepper or capsicum 
with burnt sugar, for colouring spirits 1820. 

7. U.S. A brief telegraphic news dispatch. 

1. Three flashes of blue Light’ning Dryden. Phr, 
F. in the pan : lit. an explosion of gunpow'der with- 
out any communication beyond the touch-hole ; fig. 
an abortive effort or outburst, a. In a f.z instanta- 
neously. 3* Flashes of Merriment Haml. v. i. 210. 

II. (cf. Flash v. L) “ti. A sudden move- 
ment of water ; a splash ; a breaker -1713. b. 
A sudden rush of water, let down from a weir, 
to take a boat over shallow places 1677. 
transf. A sudden burst of rain, wind, etc. -1808. 
3. A contrivance for producing a * Flash ’ (senses 
II. I. ib.) 1768. 

Comb. : f.-flue, the flue underneath an egg-end or 
similar externally fired boiler; -lamp, (a) Photogr, a 
lamp used to give a f. -light ; (b) an electric torch (sec 
Torch sb.) ; -Ught, (a) a light so arranged as to give 
forth sudden flashes, used for signals and in light- 
houses ; (/) Photogr. a sudden light, usually made by 
blowing magnesium powdp through a small flame ; 
^an, {a) the pan for holding the priming in an old 
flint-lock ; (b) a pan in which powder is flashed as a 
signal; •^cArA.-flashingpomt', -test, a test to deter- 
mine the flashing-point of kerosene, etc. ; -wheel, a 
sort of paddle-wheel revolving in a chase or curved 
water-way, h^ which the water is raised from the 
lower to the higher level. 
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Fiasll (fisej;, a. Chierly colloq, 1700. "f. 
Flash 2 1 i. Gandy, showy ; ‘swell* lyS's. 
3. Counterfeit, sham 1812. 3. slang. Knowing, 
wide-awake, * fly ’ 1812. 4. Connected with or 
pertaining to the class of sporting men, or that 
of thieves, tramps, and prostitutes 1700. b. 
Thieves' cant, slang 1746. 

I, F. fellows, who live nobody knows where 1785. 
Meurice’s f. hotel 1S41. 2. F. notes 2337. _ 4. Poor 

Tom was. . Full f., all fancy Byeon. A f. crib 1339. 
Flasbi (flsej), V, ME. ‘^app. echoic; cf. 
flask, dash, splash, slash,'] 

1. I. inir. Of the sea, waves, etc. : To rt^h 
along the surface ; to rise and dash. Also with 
np. fs. trans. To dash or splash {\vz.t&T) 
abaul, abroad, upon -1813. 3. To send a flash 

or rush of water down (a river) ; also absol. 
Also, to send (a boat) down by a flash. 1791. 

l. The Tivy .flashed in a sheet of foam through 
the chasm Medwijt. 

fH. trans. To slash ; also, to dash -1548. 

m. [app. transf. from sense I, i.] i. inir. 

Of fire or light : To break forth suddenly. Of 
lightning : To play. ME. b. Of a hydro-carbon: 
To give forth vapour at igniting temperature 
1890. 3. To emit or reflect light suddenly or 

intermittently ; to gleam 1791. 3. trans. To 

emit or convey (I’ght, fire, etc.) in a sudden 
flash or flashes. Also transf, andyf^. 1592. 4. 
intr. To come, move, or pass, like a flash of 
light 1590. 5. To break out into sudden action ; 

to pass abruptly into a specified state 1605. 6. 
trans. To cause to flash ; to kindle or illuminate 
with a flash 1632. 7, To express or communi- 
cate by a flash or flashes 1789. 8, intr. To 

make a display, show off. Now colloq, or slang. 
1607. 9. a. Glass-making, trans, and inir. 

To expand into a sheet Also trans. To cover 
(colourless glass) with a film of coloured glass. 
1839. b, Electr, To make (a carbon filament) 
uniform in thickness, by plunging it when heated 
into a heavy hydro-carbon gas 1888. 

X. Lightning flashed about the summits of the 
Jungfrau Tyndall. ^ Phr. Tof, in the f an \ ///. said 
of a gun, when the priming is kindled without igniting 
the charge; fig, to fail after a showy effort. 2. 
Flash’d all theiV sabres bare Tennyson. Her eyes 
flashed 1837. 3. His eyes flashed fire 1854. 4, Ever 
and anon the rosy red Flasht through her face Spen- 
ser F, Q. in. ii. 5. 5. Phr, Tofi, : to burst into 

sudden passion or anger. 7. The intelligence was 
flashed next day all over England Burgon. 

Fla*sti-board. 1768. [f. Flash + Board 
A board set up on edge on a mill-dam, 
when the water is low, to throw more water 
into the mill-race. 

Flastier (flse-Joi). 1611. [f. Flash v. + -er.] 
I. One who or that which flashes, fs. A per- 
son of brilliant appearance or accomplishment 
-1780. 3. a. ‘A name of the lesser butcher- 

bird : see Flushcr* (Ogilvie). b. A fish {Loboies 
surinamensis) 1882. 

Flash-house. 1816. [f. Flash at.2 -f 

House.] A resort of thieves ; also, a brothel. 
Flashily (flse-Jili), adv. 1730. [f* Flashy.] 
In a flashy manner. 

Flashiness (flse*Jines). 1626. [f. as prec.] 
The quality of being flashy. 

Flashing (flse-Jig), sb, 1573. [f. Flash 
V,] 1. The action of Flash v. a. The pro- 

cess of letting down a flash of water to carry a 
boat over shallow places 1791. 3- t^chn, a. 

Glass-making, (See Flash v. HI. 9 a.) 1832. 
b. Electr, (See Flash v. III. 9 b.) 1892. 

atirih. and Comb., asjfi -furnace (sense 3 a) ; f.-poillt, 
the temperature at which the vapour given off from 
an oil or hydrocarbon will flash or ignite. 

Flash-man. (Also as two wds.) 1789. [f. 
Flash aP] a. One who is flash ; a companion 
of thieves ; a fancy-man. b. A patron of the 
ring; a ‘swell’ 1812. 

Flashy (flse-fi), a. 1583. [f. Flash sb.^ 
andz'.+-Yi,] ti. Splashing -161 1, fa. watery, 
frothy -1771; finsipid -1847; ^fg. trifling; 
void of meaning, trashy -1745. 3* Giving off 

flashes ; sparkling, brilliant, lit, and fg. Also, 
lasting only for a flash. 1609. b. Showy, but 
shallow ; cheaply attractive 1690. t4. Excited 
-1781. 5. Showy ; gaudy, glaring 1801. 6. 

Of persons : Fond of cutting a dash 1687. 

3. A fine, f., disagreeable day Scott, b. A f. rheto- 
rician De Quincey. 6. Veteran topers, f. young men, 
visitors from the country Hawthorne, 


Flask -flask "OE. flasce, more usually 
fiaxe. First recorded in med. L. in the form 
fiasco, (according to Diez) for *vlasko, a meta- 
thesis of ^vasclo, from L. -vasculum, ? Of Rom. , 
or of Teut., ongin.j ti. In OE. : A vessel for 
cariy’ing liquor. 3. A case of leather or metal 
(or formerly of horn) to carry gunpowder in. 
Now pjwder-f 1549. 3. A bottle, usually of 

gla'^s, of bulDous shape, with a long narrow 
neck ; often covered with wicker-work or plaited 
grass, etc., for protection, as in Florence fiasks, 
m which wines, oil, etc. are exported from Italy. 
In verse occas. == bottle. Also, the contents of 
a flask. 1693. b. A flat bottle of glass or metal 
for the pocket ; used to carry wine or spirits for 
a journey 1814. c. Mining, An iron bottle, of 
76 j pounds capacity, in which quicksilver is sent 
to market 1872. 4. Founding, A frame or box 

used to hold a portion of the mould for casting. 
r?a distinct wd.] 1697. 

Comb . : f.- 3 eather, a fastening for a powder-f, ; 
-shell, a mollusc whose shell is f.-shaped. 
fFlask, 1578. [ad. F.Jlasque^ var, of 
fiaque beam, plank.] The bed of a gun-car- 
riage, -1800. 

Flask (flask), V, 1707. [f. Flask sbP-] 

trans. To put into a flask. Browning. 
Flasket (fla*sket). 1460. [a. OF, fiasquet,, 
dim. of flasquc Flask i. * A long sh^ow 
; basket^ (J*) I also, a similar article made of 
metal. b. dial, A shallow washing tub 1814. 
3. A small flask 1577. 

1. They gathered flowers to fill their f. Spenser. 
The silver stands with golden flaskets graced Pope. 

j Flat (flaet), sb.'^ i8or. [Altered f. Flet ; 

; orig. 5*1:.] 1. A floor or story in a house. 3. 

A suite of rooms on one floor, forming a com- 
plete residence 1824. 

2. The rents of these flats seem to be extortionate 1887. 
Flat (flast), adv,, and sb,^ ME. [a. ON. 

fiatr : — OTeut, '^fiato-,] 

I A. adj. L Lit. senses, i. Horizontally level; 

I without inclination. Of a seam of coal : Not • 
; tilted, a. Spread out, stretched or lying at full 
i length {esp, on the ground) ; usu. predicative 
(often quasi-advb.) with fall, fling, lie, etc. 

; ME, ; levelled, overthrown 1560; lying in close 
! apposition 1559. b. Paper-making, Packed 
without folding 1890. 3. Without curvature, 

: indentation, or projection of surface ; plane ; 
level ME. 4. transf, \xs Fainting, Without re- 
lief or projection 1755. 5. Broad and thin ; of 

a vessel, wide and shallow ME. 

I. Houses.. f. a-top Sir T. Herbert. F. arch 

CArch.) : ‘ an arch in which the sides of the voussoirs 
are cut so as to support each, other, but their ends 
form a straight line top and bottom ’ (Shipley). 2, 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities L Milt. P. R. 
iv. 363. 3. Thy..t Medes Femp, iv, z. 63. Chest, 

fiat, A chest which has lost its rounded front Syd, j 
Soc, Lex, 4. F, tint', one of uniform shade. 5. Her 
feet are f. like a Ducks Feet 1697. 

II. Senses of fig, origin, i. Absolute, down- 

right, unqualified, plain; peremptory. Now 
chiefly of a denial, contradiction, etc, 1551. 3. 

Prosaic, dull, uninteresting, lifeless, monoton- 
ous, insipid 1^73. 3. Deficient in sense or 

vigour; stupid, dull, slow-witted 1599. 4. 

Wanting in spirit ; dull. Also, out of spirits, 
depressed. 1602. b. Of trade, etc. : Dull, in- 
active 183X. 5. Of drink, etc. : Dead, insipid, 

stale 1607. 6, Of sound, etc. : Not clear and 

sharp ; dead, dull 1626. b. Mus. Of a note or 
singer : Relatively low in pitch; below the true 
pitch. Of an interval orsc^e : — Minor, 159^* 
7. Gram, fa. Of an accent, a syllable: Un- 
stressed -1612. b. Of a consonant: Voiced 
1874, 8. Comm, Unvarying, fixed 1898. 

X. That in the Captainc’s but a chollericke word, 
which in the souldier is f. hlasphemie Shaks. A f. 
calm 1880. F. disobedience 1891. Phr. Tkafsfi'. 
an expression of one’s final resolve. 2. How weary, 
stale, f., and vnprofitable Seemes to me all thevses of 
this world Shaks. A dull, f. Presbiter preached Pepys. 
My news falls f. Dickens. 4. A f. market for maize. 
S. A scent of f. ale Geo, Eliot. 6. Arions Harpe, 
Now delicately f., now sweetly sharp Drtjmm. of 
Hawth. B, D, E, etc. fiat : a semitone lower than B 
D, E, etc. 8. The f. cost, a f. fare, a f. rate {mod.). 
Comb,', f. arch (see I. i,quot,) j -bedded {Geoll), 
havinga naturally plane cleavage; -bill, a bird having 
a broad flat bill, e.g. one of the genus Plaiyj'hynckus', 
-car (Z7..9.),a railroad car consisting of a platform 
without sides or top ; f. chisel, a smoothing chisel ; f. 
impression {Printing), see flat puli', a 

small sharp-pointed nail, with a flat thin head ; flat 


pull, {Printing) ‘a simple proof without under or 
over-laying * Jacobi) ; f. race, a_racc over clear and 
level ground ; -rail, * a railroad rail consisting of a sim- 
ple flat bar spiked to a longitudinal sleeper ’ f Knight) ; 
t. rod {Mining), one of a senes of rocs for communi- 
cating motion from the engine, ^horizonta.Iy, to the 
pumps or other machinery in a distant shaft; f. rope 
(for mining-shafts), one made by sewing together a 
number of ropes, making a wide flat band ; -sheets 
pi, (Geol, and Mining), *thin beds, fiat veins, or 
blanket veins or deposits of some mineral usually 
different from the adjacent layers; often contact- 
deposits ’ {Standard Diet.) ; -tool, (a) ‘ a turning 
chisel which cats on both sides and on the end, which 
IS square ’ (Knight) ; {b) an elongated conical tool 
used in flat chasing; -ware, plates, dishes, saucers 
and the like, collectively, as distinguished from hol- 
low ware. J^e also Mam Words. 

B. adv, ti. By horizontal measurement 1663. 

2. Downright, "absolutely, positively, plainly ; 
eniirely, fully, quite. Now rare. 1577. ts. 
Directly, exactly -1654. 

2. Sir Harry contradicted him f. Jenner. 

C. absol. and sb.^ 1, absol. (quasw^J.) That 

w’hich is fiat ; e.g. the flat surface of a sw'ord, etc. 
ME. b. Level ground. Also, A race-course 
without hedges or ditches. 1836. 3. A hori- 

zontal plane ; a level as opp. to a slope 1605. 
tb. A geometrical plane ; an even surface -1674. 

3. Building. The horizontal part of a roof, 

usually covered with lead 1842. 4. Mining. 

A horizontal bed or stratum of coal, stone, etc,; 
a horizontal vein or portion of a vein of metal 
1747* S' A piece of level ground ; a plain ; 
also,;f^. ME. ; a swamp 1610. 6. Usu. pi. A 

nearly level tract, over which the tide flows ; a 
shallow, shoal 1550. 7. Something broad and 

thin (see quots.) 1545. 8. Something broad 

and shallow (see quots.) 1640. 9. Ship-build- 
ing, a. pi. ‘ All the floor-timbers that have no 
bevellings in mid-ships ’ (Smyth) 1815. b. The 
partial deck or floor of a particular compart- 
ment 1869. 10. Theair. A part of a scene 

mounted on a wooden frame which is pushed 
horizontally or lowered on to the stage 1807. 
II. House-Painting. A surface painted so as 
to appear dead (see Dead a.). Also, the pig- 
ment employed for this. 1823, 13. slang. A 

person who is * only half sharp ' ; a simpleton 
1762, 13, Mus. a. A note lowered half a tone 

[ below the natural pitch. b. The sign b which 
indicates this lowering of the note. 1589. 

X. The f. of the hand Scott, of the back Dickens, 
b. In steeple-cha.ses, hurdle races, and on the f. 1886, 
5. The Cambridgeshire flats or marshes 1859. 6. The 
boat grounded on the fiats a little to the east of the 
pier 1813. 7. Flats, a cant name for playing cards 

J.H. Vaux. Small drawings, .greatly injured by the 
. .deep gold flats brought close up to them 1S86. 8, 

a. A broad flat-bottomed boat 1749. b. A broad 
shallow basket for packing produce for market 1640. 
C. ll.S. = fiat-car (see A. Comb.) 1864. d, U.S, A 
low-crowned hat 1859. 13. Phx. Sharps and fiats i 

the black keys of the keyboard of a piano ; also pun- 
ningly, sharpers and their victims. 

Flat (flset), V, 1607. [f. Flat a.] fi. 
trans. To lay flat, raze, overthrow -1637. 3. 

Naut, To force (the sail) flat against the mast 
1642. 3. trans. To make fiat in shape. Now 
ordinarily Flatten. 1613. t4. inir. To be- 

come flattened -1725. ts- trans. To make 
dull, insipid, or spiritless -1710; intr. to become 
dull, depressed or feeble -1718. fS. Mus. To 
lower by one semitone -1685. 7, To. cover (a 

surface) with lustreless paint ; in Carriage-build- 
ing, to remove the gloss from (a surface) 1842. 
8. U.S. To reject (a lover) 1859. 

4 U.S. To f, out', to become gradually thinner. 
Hence fig. to prove a failure, to collapse, etc. 5, 
intr. Their loyalty fiatteth and deadeth by degrees 
Fuller. 

Hence Fla'tted/S//. a. 

Fla‘t-TX)at, (Also as two wds.) 1660. I. 
A flat-bottomed boat, used for transport, esp. 
in shallow waters, b. U.S, A large roughly- 
madeboat formerly much used forfloating goods, 
etc. down western rivers 1837. 

Fla't-bottom, sh. 1579. A boat with a flat 
bottom. Also attrib, 

Fla*t-bo*ttomed, a. 1582. Having a flat 
bottom : chiefly of a boat, 

Fla‘t-cap. 1598. fl* A. round cap with a 
low, flat crown, worn in ifi-iyth c. by London 
citizens -1891. ta- One who wears a flat-cap 
esp. a London citizen or ’prentice -1822. 3. A 

size of writing paper, 14X 17 inches 1875. 
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Flated (fl/i*ted}, a. 1887. [as if pa. pple. 
of ^Jlate V., f. Flatus.] Pkonetks. Of conso- 
naBt-sourids : Produced by fiaius^ i. e, fay breath 
without vibration of the vocal chords. 

Flat fish, fla*t-fish. 1710. Fish of the 
family PleuronectidXt which includes the sole, 
turbot, plaice, etc, 

Fla*t-foot. 1870. A condition of the foot in 
which the tarsus possesses little or no arch, 
Fla*t-fcX)’ted, a. 1601. [Stress variable.] 
I. Having flat feet (see prec.); splay-footed. 

а. UmS. colloq. Downright, plain and positive 
1846. 

Fla*t-head. 183a. I. One who has a flat 
head ; spec, a member of a tribe of X. American 
Indians erroneously supposed to flatten their 
children’s heads artificially 1837. a. Australia . 
A fish of the genus Ceratodus 1832. 3. U,S, 

*A snake which flattens its head, as a species 
of Heterodon ’ {Cent, Diet,) 1888, 4- Arch, An 
ornament of an arcbivolt with a flat uncarved 
surface 1833. Hence Fla*t-hea*d.ed a, 
Fla*t-iron, sb, 1810. An iron with a flat 
face for smoothing linen, etc. Also attrih. 
Hence Fla*t-iron v, to smooth with a flat-iron. 
tFia*tive, a, 1599. [f. L. Jlare to blow,] 

Fatiilent -1607. 

Fla*tland. 1884. An imaginary land in 
s^cs of two dimensions. 

Fla^tling's, Now arch, or dial. ME. [f. 
Flat a. -f--LiNG(s.] 

A. adv, I. At full length, flat. a. With the 

flat side 1470. 3. Of motion : Hori2ontally 

1598. 4. dial. Plainly, peremptorily 1847. 

a. So that the blade struck me flatlings Scott. 

B. adj. {Jlailing,) Of a blow; Dealt with the 
flat side of a weapon -1609. 
fFla’tlong, adv. 1570. [var. of prec.] i. 
In or into a prostrate position -1632. a. With 
the flat side; with the fiat sides in contact 
-1648. 

Flatly (flffi*tU), adv, ME. [f. Flat a, + 
-LY®.] I. In a prostrate position. ? Obs, a, a. 
wth small curvature 1797. b. Without relief 
1883. 3. Plainly, bluntly ; decisively 1562 ; 

absolutely, completely, 1577, 4. Spiritlessly; 

without zest 164^. 

3. F. against Senpture Milt. 4. We shall but f. 
relish the most poinant meates Digby. 

Flatness (flse’tnes). ME. [See -ness.] X 
The quality or condition of being flat. a. The 
quality of having a small curvature 1683. 3. 

* Want of relief or prominence ' ( J.) 1702. 4. 

Plainness (of speech) 1887 ; absoluteness 1611. 
5. Want of interest or incident 1882. 6. Dead- 

ness 1626. 7. Want of spirit or energy 1641. 
8. Of an author, etc. : Prosaic dullness 1649. 

a. The f. of the Earth at the Poles 1796. 4. The 

flatnesse of my miserie T. in. ii. 123. 6. Flat- 

nesse of Sound Bacon. F. in Cyder 1707. 7. The 

f. of being content with common reasons Paley. 
Fla’t-nose. 1636. A. sb. One who has a 
flat nose. B. adj. — Fla*t-nosed a. (X530) hav- 
ii^ a flat nose. 

Flatten (flse'th), v. 1630. (f. Flat a. + 
-EN *>.] f I. irans. To lay flat on the ground. 
rare, 1712. a. = Flat v. 3. 1630. 3, intr. 

(for refl.) To become flat or more flat. Also 
with out, 1721. Of a wind or storm : To de- 
crease in force 1748. 4. = Flat v. 5. 1631. 

5. To lower (a note) in pitch ,* also absol. 1824. 

б. To deprive (paint) of its lustre 1823, 7. 

Aviation, Jh/.£?a; (intr.), to bring an aeroplane 
into a position parallel with the ground ; also, 
of the aeroplane, to assume such a position 1913. 

Phr, To p. in a sail (Naut.): to extend it more 
nearly fore-and-aft of the vessel. 

Hence Fla*tteiier, one who flattens; something 
used for flattening. 

Fla’ttening, vbl sb. 1726. [f, prec.] The 
action or process of making, or of becoming, 
flat. In Glass-mahing, the process of laying 
out (sheet-glass) flat 1870. b. Flattened condi- , 
bon, 

aiinj. and Comk (chiefly in Glass-making, as f, 
archf/ttmace, iran^ kiln^ oven, stone, tool. 

Flatter (flse-toi), jA 1714. [f. Flat v.'} i, 
A workman who makes something flat. 2. 
A tool used 'in making things flat, e.g. a very 
broad-faced hammer used by smiths 1874. 
Flatter (flse-toi), v,l [ME. JlaiUren, in the 
earliest instance a various reading for jlakeren. 


Cf. Q^. Jladra, hiS'fi'.^akra,Jlikra to flatter, all 
prob. of onomatopoeic origin.] fi. tntr.Ho show 
delight or fondness, e.g. as a dog does by wag- 
ging Its tail -1607. 2. trans. To try to please 

or win the favour of by obsequiousness; to 
court, fawn upon ME. 3. To praise or com- 
pliment unduly or insincerely. Also absol, ME 
4. To gratify the vanity or self-esteem of ; to 
cause to feel "honoured ME. 5. To play upon 
the vanity of ; to beguile wdth artful blandish- 
ments; to coax, wheedle 1500. 6. To beguile 
(sorrow, etc.) ; also with to. Now arch. 1580. 
7. To inspire with hope, usually on insufficient 
grounds. Also, To foster (hopes). ME. b. To 
please with the idea that. Now chiefly refi. 
1592. 8. To gratify (the eye, ear, etc.) 1695. 

9. To represent too favourably; to exaggerate 
the good points of. Also absol. 1581. 

I. Lyk to tne scorpioun . . That fiaterest with thin heed 
whan thou wilt sty nge Chaucer. a. To f. kings, or 
court the great Goldsm. 4. When I tell him, he 
hates Flatterers, He says, he does; being then most 
flattered Shaks. 5. Priests and women must be 
flattered 1391. 6. F. my sorrows with report of it 

Shaks. 7. Hope.. doth f. thee in thoughts unlikely 
Shaks. o. Yet the Painter flatter’d her a little 
Shaks. Hence Fla*tterer, one who flatters ; esp. 
one who employs false praise to serve his own purposes. 

tFla-tter ME. [Onomatopoeic.] intr. 

To float, flutter -1803. 

Fla-ttering;, ppL a, ME. [f. Flatter z;.] 
That flatters, in senses of the vb. 

That f. tongue of yours wonneme A.Y.L.vj, i. x88. 
A flatt’ring dreame Shaks. ^ Opinions,. f. to national 
vanity Burke. A f. painter Goldsm. Hence 
Fla’ttermgly adv. 

Flattery (^flse'teri). ME. \^^.T,fiatterie,i, 
jlatteur, f. flatter to smooth down, to caress.] 
1. The action or practice of flattering ; false or 
insincere praise ; adulation; blandishment. 2. 
flg. Gratifying delusion 1600. 

1. F. is the destruction of all good fellowship Dis- 
raeli, 3. My friend and I are one : Sweet f. Shaks. 

Flatting (flsetig), vbl. sb. 1611. [f. Flat 
v.^} I, The action or process of maHng fiat, 
spec, die process of rolling metal into plates ; in 
Glass-making, the process of flattening a split 
glass cylinder. •t2. The process of becoming 
flat -1675, 3. Gildtng2Jidi House-painting. The 
action of Flat v. 7. Also concr. The overlaid 
coat. 1823. 

attrih. and Comb., as fl. furtiace, hammer, hearth, 
stone, tool (chiefly in Gtass-tne^ing; i .see i) ; f. coe^, 
colour, Vihiie (sense 3) ; f.-mill, a mill for flattening 
esfl. one for rolling metal into sheets and forming the 
ribhon from which the planchets are cut in coining. 

Flattisli (flaetij), a. 1611. [See -ISH.] 
Somewhat flat. 

Flatulence (Hse'tiiflens). 1711. [a. F, ; see 
Flatulent and -ence,] !• The condition of 
being charged with gas 1816. 2, The state of 

having the alimentary canal charged with gas ; 
also, the tendency in foods to produce this state 
1858. 3. flg. Windiness, vanity; pomposity 

lyir. So Fla'tulency (in senses 2, 3). 
Flatulent (flse*tiz 5 plent), a, 1599. [a. F., ad. 
mod, T, flatulenttis, {, flatus a blowing; see 
-ULENT. J 1 1 . Of a windy nature. Of a tumour : 
Turgid with air. -1745. a. Generating or apt 
to generate gas in the alimentary canal 1599. 
3. Attended with or caused by the accumulation 
of gases in the alimentary canal. Of persons : 
Troubled with flatulence. 1655. 4. flg. Puffed 
up, windy ; empty, vain, pretentious 1658. 

2. Peas and Beans are f. meat Blount. 3. A f. 

Asthma 1655. 4. F. with fumes of self-applause 

Young. Hence Fla’tulent-ly adv., -ness. 
fFlatuosity (flseiti^ip'siti). 1597. [ad. F. 

' flatuosiU ; see Flatuous and -ity.] 1. = 
Flatulence 2. -1727. a. concr. A quantity 
of wind, air, or gas -1601. 
fFla-tuous, a. 1580. [ad, F. jftcUueux, f. L. 
flatus a blowing ; see -ous. ] i , = Flatulent 
I. -1720. a. Caused by inflation. Sir T. 
Browne. Hence tFla*taousness. 

Flatus (fl^*tos). FI. flatuses* 1669. [a. 
L., f. flare.'\ || i. A blowing ; a breath, a puff 
of wind 1692. a. Path. Wind accumulated or 
developed in the stomach or bowels 1669. 3. 

A morbid inflation, lit. and flg. 1702, 
Flat-ways, -wise (flge’tw^iz,w3iz). 1601. [f. 
Flat ways, -wise.] With the flat side 
uppermost, foremost, or applied to another sur- 
face; not Edge-ways. 


FlaugHt (fi/t, Sc. flaxt), sb. Chiefly Sc. 
[ME flafl, prob. f. same root as Flake sb.^, 
q.v. J I. = Flake sb.^ i, 2. a. A sudden 
blast Sc. 1802. 

1. When your eyes wax red and dark, with flaughts 
of fire between Swinblrne. 

Flaunt (fl^t), sb. Now rare. 1590. [f. 
Flaunt 7/. J I. The action or habit of making 
a display 1625. fa. Showy dress, finery -1611. 

2. In these my borrowed Flaunts IVini. T, iv. iv. 23. 
Flaunt (fl^nt), V. 1566. [ ? onomatopoeic, 

after fly, flout, vaunt, '\ i. intr. Of plumes, etc. : 
To wave gaily 1576, a. Of persons : To move 
about or display oneself ostentatiously, impu- 
dently, or defiantly. Of things : To be extrava- 
gantly gaudy or conspicuous. 1566. 3. trans. 

To parade, show off 1827. 

I. Orange and lemon trees f. over the walls 1789. 

2. One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade Pope. 

3. [The pirates] flaunted their sails in front of Ostia 
Itself Froude. Hence Flau'nting ppl. a. waving 
traily or proudly; making an obtrusive display. 
Flau'ntingly adv. 

llFlautino (flaz/tfn^?). 1724. [It.; dim, of 
flauto flute.] Mus. a. A small flute, piccolo, 
or flageolet, b. A small accordion 1876. c. 
An organ flute-stop 1852. 

Flautist (flptist). i860, [ad. It. jftautista.'] 
One who plays the flute ; a flutist. 
il Flauto (flaz/ To). 1724. [It-; = ^ a flute’.] 
A flute ; also, a name for several organ-stops. 

F. piccolo, an octave flute F. iraverso, a traverse, 
or German flute. Danneley. 

Flavaniline (fl^ivs-nibin). 1882. [f. L. 

flaws yellow + Aniline.] Chem. A yellow 
colouring matter, CeHi^NaClH, obtained by 
heating acetanilide with zinc chloride for sever^ 
hours to 250-260°. 

Flavescent (flcjive-sent), a. 1853, [ad. L. 
flavesceniem, flavescere, f.yfizz'Kjr yellow,] Tum- 
ii^ a pale yellow ; yellowish. 

Flavin (fl<?i*vin). Formerly also fiavine. 
1853. [f. 1 j. flavus’{‘-i^.'] Chem, A yellow dye- 
stuff prepared from quercitron bark. 

Flavo- comb. f. L. flavus, indicat- 

ing a yellow tint. 

Flavorous (fl^i-voros), a:. Also flavour- 
ous. 1697. [f. next + -ous.] i. Full of flavour; 
* fragrant, odorous ’ ( J.) a. flg. Having a fla- 
vour of {rare) 1885. 

Flavour, flavor (flei’vsi), sb. ME. [app. 
an adoption of OF. flaur, fleiur, ^flaor, fraor 
smell ; referred (ult.) by some to L. fragrare, 
by others to L. flare. As to -our, -or, see Fa- 
vour.] I. A smell, odour. In mod. use : A 
trace of a particular odour, a. The element in 
the taste of a substance which depends on the 
co-operation of the sense of smell ; a slight 
peculiarity of taste distinguishing a substance 
from others ; a trace of a particular kind of taste ; 
a savour 1697, 3. flg. a. An undefinable 

characteristic quality instinctively apprehended, 
b. Piquancy, zest. 1699. 

J. An earthy f. Dickens, z. The Flavor of Canary 
1745. Oak. .smoke gives the peculiar f. to that bacon 
Mrs. Piozzi. 3. The f, of Socratic irony Jowett. 
Hence Fla*votirless a. 

Flavour (fl^iwai), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 
f I. intr. To be odorous, savour, smell. ME. 
only. 2. Togive flavour, taste, or scent to ; to 
season 1545. 3. To try the flavour of. Lamb. 
Flavoured (fltf^’vojd), ppl. a. 1740. [f. 
Flavour sb. and z'.] a. Mixed with something 
to impart a flavour, b. Having (a specified) 
flavour 1764. 

a. Herbs, or flavour’d fruits Dodsley. b. Nicely- 
flavoured mince-meat 1867. 

Flavouring (fl^iwsrig), vbl. sb. 1845. 
Flavour z/,] 1. The action of Flavour v. ; 

also attrib. a. concr. Something used to im- 
part flavour 1845. 

Flavous (fl^ *vas), a. 1666. [f. L. flavus.'] 
Yellow. 

Flaw (flp), ME. [Perh. a. ON. flaga, 
recorded in sense ‘ slab of stone Cf. Flake 

J^.2] 

I. f I. A flake (of snow) ; a flake or spark (of 
fire) “-1597. a. A fragment. Obs. exc. Sc. 1605. 
3. a. A turf, or collect, turf 18 ii. tb. A slab of 
stone 1570. 

I. 2 Hen. IV, IV, iv. 35. 2 But this heart shal 

break into a hundred thousand flawes Lear ii. iv. 288. 
n. I. A crack, breach, fissure, rent, rift. 
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FLAW 


Also 1606. 2. A defect, fault 1586. b. ezp. 

An invalidating defect in a legal document or 
procedure, a title, etc. 1616. 

I. Or some frail China-jar receive a f. Pope. a. 
Thou hast a Crack, F., soft Place in thy Skull Butler. 
Health without a f. C. BRON'Tg. b. A f. in the in- 
diet meat 13S3. 

Hence Flawless a. Flawless-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Flaw 1513. [? ; — OE. ^Jlagu = 

MDu. viaghe, S\v. Jlaga, of same meaning; 
? primary sense * stroke' (Aryan root ^plak- : 
see Flay v.).] i, A sudden blast or gust, usu- 
ally of short duration. Also ^g. b. A short 
spell of rough w eather 1791. f 2. Jig. A sudden 
onset ; a burst of feeling or passion ; a sudden 
uproar or tumult -1676. 

I. It blevy,.not only by squalls and flaws but a 
settled terrible tempest De Foe. 2. O, these fiawes 
and starts . . would well become A woman's story 
Macb. 111. iv. 63. 

Flaw (iip), vX 1613. [f. Flaw y3.l] i. 
trafis. To m^e a flaw in ; to crack. Also fig. 

2. inir. To become cracked. tAlso, to bre^ 
offin flakes. 1648. 

I. The Braren Cauldrons with the Frost are flaw’d 
Dryden. fig. France hath flaw’d the League Shaks. 

Flaw 1805. [f. Flaw hitr. 

To blow in gusts ; irans. to ruffle as a flaw of 
wind does. rare. 

Flaw, obs. f. Flay. 

Flawn (flpn). arch. ME. [a. OF. Jlaon 
{Fx.fian) : — med. L. fiadonem^ a. OHG. fiado 
fiat cake : — W.Ger. ^fia}on-'\ cf. Gr. irkaBavov, 
TrAarw.] A kind of custard or cheese-cake. 
Also, a pancake. 

Flawy (fip'i), a. 1712. [f. Flaw sh."^ and 2 
+ -Y 1 .J I. Full of defects. 2. Gusty 1828. 
Flax (flseks), si. [Com. W.Ger. : O^.Jleax 
OTeut. *fiahsd^ ; ? f. OTeut. root ^fieh-, to 
plait : — OAiy^xi^pIek-f plok-\ cf, (a^x. fiechieny 
L flectere^ Gr. TtXkK^iv. Some make the root 
flak- {: — OAryan "^plak-) as in Flayz^.] i. 
The plant Linum usitaiissimum bearing blue 
flowers which are succeeded by pods containing 
the seeds known as linseed. It is cultivated for 
its te.xtile fibre and for its seed. 2. The fibres 
of the plant whether dressed or undressed. 
Also iransf. ME. t3. As a material of which 
a candle or lamp wick is made ; the wick itself 
-1632. 4. Cloth made of flax ; linen OE. 

1. F...Is called of the Northern men bmt Turner, 
Mountain F., (i) Liman cathartiettrn i (2) Ery^ 
tkraea Ceniaurtum. New Zealand F., Phomtium 
iena x (also called f. -bushy dilyy -Jiani), a native of 
New Zealand, the leaves of which yield a textile 
fibre. 3. The smoking f. shall he not quench Isa. xHi. 3. 

aiirzb. and Comb. i. General ; as in fi-culturCy 
Jibrey -milly -sandaly -thready etc. 2, Special : as 
f,*brake, a toothed instrument for bruising f.- 
stalks ; -comb, a f, -hackle ; -cotton, cottonized flax j 
-backle, an instrument for hackling or straighten- 
ing the fibres of the flax; -wench, -wife, -woman, 
a female f. worker. 

b. In plant-names, as f.-weed, Linaria vulgarisy 
toad-flax; etc. 

Flaxen (fl^*ksen,fl2e*ks’n). 1520. [f.asprec.] 

A. adj 1. Made of flax 1521. 2. Of the 

colour of dressed flax 1523. 3. Of or pertaining 
to flax 1707. 

I. A f. tb ead 1825 a. All F. was his Pole HamL iv. 
V. ig6. 3. Ihe f. trades of the United Kingdom 1875- 

tB. sb. Material made of flax ; linen ; a linen 
cloth -1696 

Fla*x-seed, fla-xseed. 1562. i. The seed 
of flax, linseed, b. The plant Radiola Mille- 
gran a 1848. 

Flaxy (flse'ksi), a. 1634. [f.FLAX^A + -Yl.] 
Like flax; made of flax. 

Flay (fl<? 0 > flayed. 

[Com. Teut : OE. flian ; — OTeut. ^fiahariy f. 
Aryanroot*//(2>&-, whence Gr. TrAiJcrtreivtostrike. 
Cf Flake sb ^ Flaw sb?- and 2.] i. irans. 
To strip off the skin of ; to skin. b. To exco- 
riate ME 2. fig. and iransf 1584. 3. To 

strip or peel off (skin) ; also iransf, ME. 

1. No doubt, they would have flea’d me alive Con- 
GBE\E. b. With a back flayed and an eye knocked 
out Macaulay, a. To f. the people with requisitions 
Frovde To f. an author 1884. 3. It [the frost] 

flawd the very skin of my face Evelyn. 

Hence Flayer, one who flays or fleeces. Flay- 
flint, a skin flint. 

Flea (fl/), sh, [Com. Teut. : OE.fihh,JlM‘y 
repr OTeut. ^fiauh-, or more prob. ^piau- 
(cons.-stem) cogn. w. Flee v.] A small wing- 


less insect (or genus of insects, Pulexy the com- 
mon flea being P, irnians), well known for its 
biting propensities and its agility m leaping; 
it feeds on the blood of man and of other 
animals, b. = flea-beetle (see Comb.) 1805. c. 
iransf. of small crustaceans which leap hke a 
flea 1888, 

A f. Hath smaller fleas that on him prey ; And these 
have smaller still to bite ’em Swirr. c. Sand-f., 
Water-f. (see those wds.). 

Phr. A /.in ends ear-, a stinging or mortifying re- 
proof, rebuff, cr repulse; chiefly in phr. io go {seniiy 
etc.) away with af.in one's ear. 

Comb. ; f.-beetle, a small leaping beetle of the 
genus Halticay destructive to hops, grape-vines, tur- 
nips, etc, ; -louse, a leaping plant-louse of the genus 
Psyllidas ; f-seed, Plantago Psyllium ; -wood, bog 
m\Ttle, Myrica Gale. 

Flea (flz), V. Also dial, fleck. 1610. [f. prec.] 
To nd of fleas. 

Flea ‘-bane. 1548. [See Bane.] A name of 
plants : esp. a, the genus Inula (or Pulicaria) ; 
b. the genus Erigeron ; c. Plantago Psylliuin. 
(from the appearance of the seed). 

Flea»-bite. 1570. [f. Flea sb. + Bite sb.] 

1. The bite of a flea, or the red spot caused by 
it. 2. fig. A trifling inconvenience or discom- 
fort 1582. 

Flea-bitten, a. 1570. [f. as prec. + Bitten 
ppl. a.] I. Bitten by (or full of) fleas 1621. 2. 
Of the colour of a horse, etc.: Having bay or 
sorrel spots or streaks, upon a lighter ground. 

2. [Pointers] of a flea-bitten blue or grey E. Jesse. 

Fleak(e, obs. or dial. f. Flake. 

Fleam, obs. and dial. var. of Phlegm. 
Fleam (Aim), sb. 1552. [a. OY.flieme (Fr. 
flamme)y from late L. fiebotomuTn-y ad. Gr. 
(pkepOTOfxov ; see PHLEBOTOMY.] I. A surgi- 
cal instrument for letting blood or for lancing 
the gums ; a lancet. Obs. or arch, exc, in £/.*S. 

2. A lancet for bleeding horses 1616. 

Comb. f..tooth, a fleam-shaped tooth of a saw. 

: Fleamy, obs. and dial. var. of Phlegmy. 
Flear, obs. fl Fleer. 

I Fleawort (fl/-wa3Jt). [O'E.fieaTvyrty f. Flea ’ 
: sb. -f Wort.] A name of plants : esp. a. Inula 
Conyza, and some species of Cineraria and 
Erzgeron, supposed to destroy fleas ; b. Plan- 
iago Psylhunty the seeds of which resemble 
fleas. Cf. Fleabane. 

Flebotomy: seePHLE-. 

}} Fleche (ilfj)- 1710. [Fr., primarily ‘ arrow *.] 
I. Fortif. = Arrow 7. 2. Arch. A slender 

spire 1848. 

Fleck (flek), sb.^ 1598. [Cogn. w. ON. 
flekkr blow, spot • OTeut. ^flekko-y -kon~. 
Cf. L. plaga a blow.] i. A blemish, freckle, 
spot. Also fig. 2. A flake, speck 1750. 

1. fig. Flecks of sin Tennyson. 2. Flecks and 
scraps of snow Emerson. 

Hence Fle’ckless a. without spot or blemish. 
Fleck, Now dial. 1575. * Flare 
Fleck, (flek), vX ME. [f. Fleck To 
spot, strez^, or stripe; to dapple, variegate. 

Two Kids Both fleck’d with white Dryden. 

I Fleck, zf.^ Now dial. 1565. [? var. of Flag 
v.^] inir. To fly low ; to flit, flutter about. 
Also iransf andyf^. 

Flecker (fle-kai), v. 1828. [f. Fleck v. + 
-ER®.] To mark with flecks ; to scatter like 
flakes. 

iTlect, V. rare. 1548. [ad.'L. fieciere.] irans. 
To bend. lit. and fig. -1578. 

Flection, -al, -less: see Flex-. 

Flector, (flektoi, -w), 1666. [f. Flect z/. 
-f-oR.] - Flexor. 

Fled (fled), ppl. a. 1621. [f. Flee v.] In 
senses of the vb. 

Fledge, a. Now dial. [OE. *fiycie. 
WGer. fluggjo-y f. *flug- root of *fleugan to Fly.] 
I, Fit to fly; having the feathers developed, 
fledged ME. 2. Furnished for flight. Const 
with. Also fig. 1631. 

2, All the fond hopes, which forward Youth and 
Vanitie are f. with Milt, Hence Fle'dgeless a. 

Fledge (fled5),t7. 15^- [t^prec.] i. inir. 
Of a young bird : To become fully plumed. 
Aisofig. 2. To bring up (a young bird) 

until its feathers are grown. Also fig. 1589, 

3. To furnish or adorn with or as with feathers 

or down 1597. 4. To feather (an arrow) 1766. 

2. Shylocke.. knew the bird was fledg'd Merch. V. 


111. i. 32. 3. The luuenaii uhose Chin is not yet 

fledg’d 2 Hen, IV. i. n. 23. fig, Ligbilier move The 
minutes fledged witn music 1 ennvson. 

Fledgeling, fiedglmg fle-dglig). 1830, 
[f. Fledge u:. -t-ling.] i. A young bird just 
fledged. Also fig. 1846. 2. aitnb. , as f. poets. 

Fledgy (fle'd^i), a. [f. as prec.] Covered 
with feathers. Keats. 

Flee (flf), V. Pa, t. and pple. fled (fled). 
,'Com. 'Teut. : OE. fieon : — OTeut. "^pleukan. 
Already in OE. confused with Fly.] 

I. inir. i. To nm away from or as from 
danger; to take flight. 2, To withdraw 
hastily, take oneself off, go away. Const, from, 
out of. OE. 3. To make one’s escape ME. 

4. To disappear, vanish. Also with away. ME. 

5. Occas. used for Fly { == L. volare) OE. 

1. The Rogue fled from me like Quick-siluer Shaks. 
In vain for Life He to the Altar fled Prior. 2. Two 
years later he fled from society 1848. 4. As I ap- 

proached, the morning's golden mist.. fled Shelley. 
5. Loues golden arrow at him should haue fled 
Shaks. 

n. irons, i. To run away from ; to avoid, 
shun OE. 2. To contrive to avoid, escape from, 
evade. Now rare. ME. 

X. So fled his Enemies my Warlike Father Shaks. 
F. fornication i Cor. vi. 18. 

Fleece (flfs), sb. [Com. WGer. : OE. Jiios\ 
prob. conn. w. root oilu.pluma feather, Plume.] 
I. The woolly covering of a sheep or similar ani- 
mal 2. 'The quantity of wool shorn from 
a sheep at one time 1460. 3. Anything resem- 
bling a fleece 1513. 4. spec. The thin sheet of 

cotton or wool fibre that is taken from the break- 
ing-card 1853. 

1. Its [the Alpaca’s] f. is superior to that of the sheep 
in length and softness Simmonds. Order of the 
Golden F. : an order of knighthood instituted at 
Bruges in 1430 by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy. 

3. Witnesse this snow-white f. vpon my head 1600. 
Soft as the fleeces of descending snows Pope. 

Comb, f.-wool, that shorn from the living animal 
Hence Flee'ced ppl. a. furnished with a f. 
Flee'celess a. 

Fleece (flfs), v. 1537. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
irons. To strip of the fleece ; to clip off the wool 
from. lit. and fig. 1628. 2. To pluck or shear 
(the wool) from a sheep. Hence fig. Now rare. 
3 ^ 537 - 3. To strip completely of money, pro- 

perty, etc. ; to exact money from ; to rob heart- 
lessly; to victimize 1577. 4. To overspread as 

with a fleece or with fleeces 1730. 

I. A Clergy, that shall more d^irc to f., Then feed 
the flock Wither. 3. In bad inns you are fleeced 
and starved Goldsm. 4. Stones.. fleeced with moss 
WORDSW. 

Fleecy (flf'si), a. 1567. [f. Fleece sh. 4- 
-Y^,] I. Fleeced, wool- bearing ; having a fleece- 
like nap 1590. 2. Consisting of or derived from 
fleeces ; resembling a fleece ; woolly 1567. 

X. F. star = Aries ; The fleecie Starr that bears 
Andromeda Milt. P. L. hi. 558. a. F. wealth Milt,, 
skies, snows Dryden, waves Longf. 

Fleer (flroi), j^.i TUcy^rare, ME, [f. Flee 


V.] One who flees. 

Fleer (flr®j), sh.^ 1604- [f. Fleer v.] i. 
A mocking look or speech. fa. ‘ A deceitful 
grin of civility ’ (J.) -1727. 

X. Marke the Fleeres, the Gybes Ofh, iv. i. 83. a. 
Such a sly, treacherous f. upon their face South. 

Fleer (flfaj), v. ME. [? Scand. ; cf. Norw. 
dial, yfx'm. Da. dial fiire to grin, titter.] ti. 
intf\ To make a wry face; to grin, gnmace 
-1790. 2. To laugh coarsely 1553. fs. To 

smile obsequiously on , upon -1673. 4. To smile 
or grin contemptuously ; hence, to gibe, jeer, 
sneer ME. 5. irans. 'To laugh in derision at 
1622. 

1. Let her fleere, and looke a scew B. Jons. a. He 
whispered to me.. ‘This is a Tyth e-goose *; and then 
fleer’d 1747. Hence Flee’rer. FleeTingly adv. 

Fleet (flft), sbX \Oid..filioi, i. fleotan Fleet 
V.] I. A sea force, or naval armament; in 
mod. use, a number of ships under the orders 
of the admiral in chief, or of the flag-officer in 
command of a division. b. A number of 
ships or boats sailing in company 1697. c, 
iransf of persons, birds, or other objects (now 
rare) ME. ; a number of vehicles or aircraft 
forming a definite group or unit 1889. a. 
Fisheries. A row of herring nets fastened to- 
gether end to end 1879. 

X. Phr. To go round or through thef.x to be flogged 
, on board each vessel in the fleet. 

r^O (r«n). ^(Fr. fafre). 5 (fzr, frm, 

^ 23 * • 


6 (Ger. K51n). i (Fr. p««). u (Ger. Mwller). « (Fr. d»ne). 5 (carl), e (e*) (th«e). e (?) (ron). i (Fr. fatre). 
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Fleet Now W. [OE. f. 

OTent yleuian; see Fleet &».l] A place p.stitcl2,‘oiia of the Fillings in Honkon Lace’ (/£•«£)- 
where 'water Hows ; a creek, inlet, mn of water. | Flench, fiinci, flense (fienj, flmj, Hens), 


Tk£ Fleet : a. run of water flowing into the Thames 
between Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street, now a covered 
sewer j hence, the prison which stood near it. attrib. ; 
F, books^ the records of Fleet marriages A mar- 
riage^ one performed clandestinely by a Fleet parson 
in the Fleet; zlsoFleeUSireei marriage. F, parson^ 
one of the disreputable clergymen who were to he 
found about the Fleet ready to perferm clandestine 
marriages. F. register = Fleet hook. 

Fleet (fift), a.'^ 1529. [cogn. 'W. O'S.^idtr 
swift ; f. root of Fleet i i. Swift in onw^d 
movement; nimble. Said primarily of Hying 
beings, their movements, etc. ; hence of things 
viewed as self-mo'vmg, tno’jghts, etc. Not in 
coHoq. use. 3. Evanescent, shifting ; not last- 
ing. poet, 1812. 

I. Their conceites haue winges, Fleeter then arrowes, 
ballets, wind L.L.L. v. ii. 261. Their horses .f, 
and strong Milt. Comb, f.-foot «. poet, f, of foot ; 
also Hence Flee*tly adp. Flee'tness, swift- 
ness, transitoriness. 

Fleet (lift), <1.2 dial. ojadAgric, 1621. [Perh. 
(ult.) f. root of Fleet Shallow. 

Fleet (flJe), [Com. Teut. : O'K.Jliotan 
to float : — OTeut. yievian, f. pre-Teut. root 
^pleui-, flottd-^ plud-, an extended form of 
OAryan ^pleu-, plu~ (cf. Gr. rrXiuv, L. plteere^ 
etc.}.] 

L I. inir. To float; -fto sail. fa. To 
drift Also iransf “I744. ts* To swim ~i6oo. 
t4. Of a person: To be afloat; to travel by 
water; to sail -1725. "j-s. To fluctuate, waver 
-1638. 

I. Oil doth naturally f. above French. 

IL ti. To flow -1630. *1*3. To overflow, 

abound --1526. 3. fa. To waste away ; to fall 

to pieces -1661. b. To fade or die out Ohs, 
or arck. 1576. 4. To glide awav like a stream ; 
to slip away; hence, to flit, migrate, remove, 
vanish ME. b. irans. To pass, while aw*ay 
(time), rare. 1600. 5. inir. To move swiftly, 

to flit, fly ME. 

X. Still gliding forth, altho' it f. full slow 1630. 3. 

b. How all the other passions f. to ayre Skaks. 4- 
Our souls are fleeting hence Marlowe, b. Many yong 
Gentlemen . . f, the time carelessly Shaks. 

in. Nani, irans. To change the position of, 
shift (a block, rope, etc.}. Also absol. 1769. 
Fleet (flJt), ME. [prob. f. OE. flit cream, 
f. root of fliotan Fleet or ? a use of Fleet 

z/A] irans. To take off that which floats upon 
the surface of a liquid ; esp. to skim (milk, the 
cream from milk}. Also iransf. and fig. 
Flee*ten, a. i6i8. [Altered f. Flotten.] 
I. (See Flotten,} 2. Of the colour of skim- 
med milk 1618. 3. quasi-i^. Skimmed milk. 

Webster. 

Fleeting (flrtig), vbl. sh. Now dial. ME. 
[f. Fleets/.®] The action of skimming a Hquid, 
esp. milk. b. concr. in pi. Skimmings, curds 
1611. Comb. fl-mUk, skim-milk. 

Fleeting (flriig ),///. a, OE. [f. Fleet 
That fleets; fshifting, unstable; changeable, 
inconstant -1650 ; passing swiftly by 1600 ; 
gliding swiftly away 1697 ; transitory 1563. 

The f. Moone No Planet is of mine Ant. 4* Cl. v. iL 
240. The f. yeare Shaks. Pleasure, the most f. of all 
things JowETT. Hence Flee*tmg-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Flegm, Flegm-; see PMegm, Ptilegm-. 
tFleme, zf, ^'E.fltemanjf. Jliamx — OTeut 
type '*^}lauhmo-, f, plank- ablaut-var. of pleuh- 
to Flee.] 1, trans. To cause to flee ; hence, 
to banish, exile “I814. 3. inir. To flee, run 

SLWSLy.rare. ME. only, 

I. Lawe is nye flemede out of this contree Hoccleve. 
I^nce tlle’mer, one who puts to flight. 

Fleming (flemiq). ME. [a. MDu. Vldmivg, 
f. Fl&my (whence Flanders) + -ING^. ] i. A na- 
tive or inhabitant of Flanders, fa. A Flemish 
vessel. Drake. 

Flemish (fle-mij), a. 1488, [ad. MDu. 

Vlaemisch ; see FLEMING and -ISH.] i. Of or 
belonging to Flanders or the Flemings, absol. 
The Flemish language 1727. 2. Resembling 

a Fleming 1598. 

s. This F. drunkard Merry W. ir. L 03. 

Comb. I F. account one showing a deficit; F. 
bond, (see Bono F* brick, a hard yellowish 
brick, used for paving; F. eye {Naui.'), ‘a kind of 
eye-splice in which the ends are scraped down, tapered, 
passed oppositely marled, and served over with spun 
yarn * (Smyth) ; F. horse {_Naut.)^ a foot-rope at the 


^ f. 1814. [a. Du. flense q{ same'meamng.] -- 
irans. To cut up and slice the fat from (a whale 
or seal). 3. To flay or skin (a seal) 1S74. 
Fle^ (fiej), sb. [Com. WGer. and Scand. : 
OE. flsesc^ corxesp. to OS. flesk, OHG. fleisc 
(Geufleisek), of the same meaning, SSV. flask, 
Da..flesk bacon.] 

I. I. The soft substance, esp. the muscular 
parts, of an animal body ; that which covers 
the framework of bones. 2. iransf. The 
soft pulpy substance of fruit, or a plant ; that 
part which encloses the core or kernel, esp. 
when eatable. So Gr. o-dp£, L. caro, F. ckair. 
1573 - 3* fori Quantity or excess of 

flesh ; hence, embonpoint 1548. 4. Animal 

food; in recent use, butcher’s meat, to the 
exclusion of poultry, etc., as well as of flsk 
(see Fish Somewhat <znr/z. OE. 5. The 

visible surface of the body 1606. 

I. Phr. Faza f . : that exposed by removal of the 
skin. F, and fell : the whole substance of the body ; 
hence, as ogossx-advb. phr. : entirely. Proud f. : the 
overgrowth of the granulations which spring up on a 
wound ; also fg: ^ Togo after or follow strange f. : 
a Biblical expression referring to unnatural crime. 

A beautefull Prince, beginninge a littel to growe 
in f. Hall. 4. No maner of person shall eate any 
Fleshe on the same [Fishe] daye 1562. 5. Although 

my f. be tawny 1657. 

EL Fig. , etc. uses (chiefly Biblical), i. That 
which has corporeal life OE. 3. The physical 
frame of man ; the body OE. b. The body (of 
Christ), as spiritually eaten by believers; ^so. 
the bread in the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per OE. 3. Human nature with its corporeal 
necessities and Hmitadons OE. 4. The sensual 
appetites and inclinations. In theol. language, 
the depraved nature of man in its conflict with 
the promptings of the Spirit. ME. 

I. What f., what person could be saued Pryjwe, 
Phr. A Ilf (omnis caro, Vulg. = Hebraistic Gr. vaoa. 
<rap|); all animals; in narrower sense, all mankind. 
*. In my fleysch y schal se god ME.^ Phr. In if he') 
f.i in a bodily form ; also, in life, living. After ike 
f.xvx bodily likeness. 3. The thousand Naturall 
shockes That F. is heyre too HamU in. i. 63. 4. I 

know what F. will object Fuller. Sins of ike f. : 
esp. those of unchastity. 

Phr. One's (own)f : one’s near kindred or descen- 
dants. Now rareexc. in Flesh and blood. Ouef : 
said (after Gen. ii. 24) of husband and wife to express 
the closeness of the marriage tie. 

attrib. and Comb, i. General! as f.-diei, f market, 
-iinti -eater, former \ -gorged; -pink, -red; etc. 
2. Special: f.-bird, a carnivorous bird ; -brush, a 
brusQ used for rubbing the body, in order to excite 
the circulation; -flea, the chigoe, Sarcopsylla pene- 
trans ; -glove, a glove used to stimulate the circula- 
tion by rubbing the f. ; -hook, a hook for removing 
meat from the pot; -juice, ‘the reddish acid liquid 
which is contained in dead muscle* {fyd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
•'knil&=^fesking-kni/e; -meat, flesh as an article 
of food; -quake [after Earthquake], a trembling 
of the body; f, side, the side of a skin that was 
nearest the f., opp. to grain side; -taster, an oflScer 
who tests the wholesomeness of meat ; -traffic, ‘the 
slave trade * (Smyth) ; -worm, a worm that feeds on 
f. ; also the Trichina spiralis; -'WOUUd, a wound 
that does not extend beyond the f. 

Flesh (flej), v. 1530. [£. prec. sb.] I. ira 7 is. 
To give a taste of the flesh of the game killed 
to (a hawk or hound), in order to incite it to 
the chase. Hence, to render (an animal) eager 
for prey by the taste of blood, a. iransf. and 
\fig. To initiate in or inure to bloodshed or war- 
fare ; to render inveterate, harden 1530 ; to in- 
cite, animate (? Obs.) 1573. 3. To plunge (a 

weapon) in the flesh, esp. for the first time. 
Also iransf, and lig. 1592. 4. To clothe with 

flesh (chiefly fig.) 1661 ; *1*10 fatten --1682 5. 

Leaiher-manvf. To remove the adhering flesh 
from (a skin or hide) 1777. 

X. An old bitten cor. .fleshed to the game T, Adams. 

2, Flesht and blooded in the slaughter of many 
thousands of the English nation 1646. Fleshing men 
in leudness and wickedness H. More. 3. Impatient 
strait to f, his virgin-sword Pope. 

Flesli and blood. OE. [See prec. and 
Blood.] i. The body. b. Mankind, an in- 
dividual man or men OE. c. Humanity 1450. 

3. (One’s) near kindred ME. 3. The plant 
Potentilla Tormeniilla 1853. 

X. Infesh and blood ; in a bodily form. To take 
\ flesh and blood; to become incarnate, b. To be flesh 
andhUod; to have human feelings and weaknesses, 
c. Things which, flesh and blood cannot bear Dickens* 


Fie*sli-colotir. 1611. [f. Flesh 5^5. + Col- 
our.] The colour of the flesh (of a ‘ white’ 
human being) as seen through the skin ; * a 
light pink with a little yellow ’ (O’Neill). Hence 
Fle’sh-coloured a. 

Flesbed (^flejt), ppL a. ME. [f. Flesh sb. 
and v.) I. Clothed or furnished with flesh, 
2. [(Ilf. F, ackarni.] Inured to bloodshed ; 
initiated ; animated by hatred 1591. 

*. Flesht Villaines, bloody Dogges Fzc/i. Ill, iv iii.6. 

Flesber (fle'Jai). Chiefly -Ft'. ME. [f. Flesh 
-{--ER.] I. A butcher. 2. A fleshing- 

knife 1885. 

Fle*sli-fly. ME. [f. Flesh sb. + Fly.] i. 
A fly which deposits its eggs (or larvae) in dead 
flesh ; a blow-fly. 2. Jig. of persons 1532- 
a. These flesh-flies of the land. Who fasten without 
mercy on the fair Cowpeu- 

Fle-stiliood. arck. ME. [f. Flesh sh.i- 
-HOOD.] The condition of being in the flesh ; 
incarnation. 

God .. who hast thyself Endured this f. Mrs. 
Browning. 

Flestdiiess (fle-Jmes). ME. [f. Fleshy tz. -f 
-NESS.] The state of being fleshy ; fullness of 
flesh ; concr. a fleshy grow th. 

Flesliing (fle-Jig), vbl. sb. 15^6. [f. Flesh 
p. and sb.} i. The acuon of Flesh v. (sense 
i). 3. Leaiher-manuf. The action of scraping 

off the adhering flesh from a skin ; also pi. that 
which is scraped off 1777. 3 * pi- Flesh-coloured 
tights, as worn upon the stage 1838. 

Comb. f.-knife, a large two-handled implement with 
a blunt edge, used in fleshing skins. 

Flestiless (fle*Jles), a. 1586. [-less.] With- 
out flesh : lean, 

Fleshliness (fle-pines). [OE. flkscHcness ; 
see Fleshly and -ness.] 1. fa. In OE.: In- 
carnate condition. b. Carnality ME. fa. 
Fleshiness -1611. 

fFle’Shling. rare. 1548. [see -ling.] A 
fleshly-minded person. 

Fleshly (fle-Jh). [OE. flksclic, f. fl^sc. 
Flesh +-/ rV, -lyL] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to the flesh, i. e. 
the body; = Carnal. a. = Fleshy i, 2. 
ME. 1*3. Of a hound : Fond of flesh, rare. 1576. 

I. The fleschely arm Wyclif. F. fansey 1550, 
lethargic 1602, reasonings Cromwell. 2. To fatt 
and fleshlye 1562. The f. heart of man Marlowe, 
F. integuments Kane. 

fB. adv. I. Corporeally; materially as opp. 
to spiritually -1635. 3. Carnally, sensu^y 

-■1612, 

Flesbment(fle’Jment). [see -ment.] The 
action of ‘ fleshing ' ; hence, the excitement re- 
sulting from a first success. Lear, II. ii. 130. 
tFle*slimonger. OE. [see Monger.] i. 
A butcher -1597. 3. A fornicator, a pander 

-1624. 

Fle*sll-pot. 1535. A pot in which flesh is 
boiled. Hence pi. Luxuries or advantages re- 
garded with regret or envy. 

Whan we sat by y® flesh pott^, and had bred 
ynough to eate Coverdale Ex. xvi, 3. 

Fleshy (fle*Ji), a. ME. [f. Flesh sh. + -y 1 .] 
1, Well furnished w'ith flesh ; fat, plump. 2. 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of flesh ; with- 
out bone ME. b. Of a plant, leaf, fruit, etc. : 
Pulpy, not fibrous 1577. t3- = Carnal 1, 3. 

-1668, 4. Resembling flesh 1555. 

1. A fine, f., comfortable dame W. Irving, a. F, 
morsels Dryden. The f. tabernacle Hawthorne. 
b. The whole body of the FIgge is fleshie 1577. 3. 

F. desires 1668. 4. A fleshie taste 1665. 

Fletch (fletj), V. 1635, [? corrupt f. 

Fledge v,} irans. To fit (an arrow) with a 
feather. Also flg. 

He..fletches them [his curses] with a prophane 
classical parody Warburton. 

Fletcher (fle'tjoj). ME. [ad, OF. flecker, 
fieckier, tfliche', see Fl^che.] 1. One who 
makes or deals in (bows and) arrows. Obs. 
exc. Hist, or arch. ts. A bowman More. 

II Fleur (fldi). 1841. [IL] An ornamental 
flower. Hence Fleured ppl. a. adorned with 
a f. or fleurs. 

Fleur-de-Hs (flor d? lz~, Us), flower-de- 
luce (flau»:i df l«*s). PI. fleurs-de*lis, -luce, 
flo'wer de luces. [ The F. form ( = ‘ lily-flower ') 
is scarcely found in Eng. before the 19th c. 
The form flower-de-luce now survives only as 
a poetical archaism and in U.S. It is prob. of 


se (man), a (pass), ou (loud), p (c«t). ^ (Fr. ch^f). o (ev«). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g^)» 
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fanciful origin.] i. The flower of a plant of 
the genus Iris (esp. /. fsmdacorzis ) ; iso, the 
plant. 3. The heraldic hly ; a device supposed 
by some to have represented an iris, by others 
the top of a sceptre, or that of a battle-axe, or 
ether weapon ME. b. The royal arms of 
France; hence the French royal family, the 
French flag (before 1789!, the French nation or 
government ME. 3. The representation of a 
heraldic fieur-de-lis on any art.de. Also (iv*. 
//isf.) a brand-mark on a criminal 1475. 
Fleuret^ (dusTet;, iifleiirette (dore-t), 
iSii. [ad. Y, fieiiretie^ dim. oi^auri] An orna- 
ment like a small flower. 

Fieuret^. 164S. [a. Y.Jleuret = It.jloreiio, 
dim. of fiore flower ; so called from the button 
(cf. Button 2) at the point.] Fencing. A 
fencing-foiL 

IlFleuron (fldron). ME. [a. F., i. 

A flower-shaped ornament, used esp. in archi- 
tecture or printing, on coins, etc. 2. Puffs of 
pastry-work for garnishing 1724. Hence lieu- 
ronfie a. *= Boton6 . 

Fleury (flu»*ri), fiory (flSa’ri), a. ME, 
[ad. F, ficuri^ ~ee, OF. fiori, f. fleurT^ Her, 
Decorated with fleurs-de-lis ; esp, of a cross : 
Having its arms tipped with fleurs-de-lis. 
Flew(fl«). 1575. [?] Usu,//. The large 
chaps of a deep-mouthed hound (e. g. the blood- 
hound). Hence Flewed ppl, a. having flews 
(of a stated kind). 

Flew, pa. t. of Fly v. 

Flex (fleks), sh, 1907. [abbrev. of Flex- 
ible.] Flexible insulated wire. 

Flex (fleks), v, 1521. [f. 'L. Jlex-^ ppl. stem 
of plectere,'] trans. To bend. Now scientific, 

A single muscle.. flexes the thigh 1845. Hence 
Flexed (flekst) ppl, a. bentj now only Her. and in 
scientific use. 

Flex(e, obs. form of Flax. 
*tFlexa*nimous, a. i6ai, [f. 'L.Jiexanimus, 
f. pLex-' (see Flex t/.) + animus +• -ous. ] Having 
power to bend or influence the mind -1673. 
Flexibility (fleksibrliti), 1616. [a. r.y?<f;cz- 
lihU^ ad.L. fiexibiliiaiem; see FLEXIBLE and 
-ITY.] I. The quality of being flexible ; pliancy 
1616 ; adaptability ; freedom from stiffness or 
rigidity 1783. 3. Of the voice or fingers: 

Capacity for rapid and varied execution or de- 
livery. Also pi. 1795. 

X. The f. and instability of that gentleman’s nature 
Clarendon. F. of limb 1859, of intelligence 1865. 
at. F. of throat 1795. 

Fle^ble (fle-ksibT), ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
fiexibilis, f. flex- ppl. stem of fieciere to bend.] 
I. Capable of being bent, admitting of change 
in figure without breaking ; yielding to pressure, 
pliable, pliant 1548. 3. Willing or disposed to 
yield to influence or persuasion; easily led, 
tractable ME. 3. Capable of modification or 
adaptation ; pliant, supple 1643. 

1. When the splitting winde Makes f. the knees 
of knotted Oakes Shaks. 2. Our judge, therefore, 
must not be partial, f., nor ignorant 1533. The tender 
and f. age of her son 1642. 3. A more f. rule oHudge- 
ment Myers. F. politics Syd_. Smith, Hence Fle'xi- 
bleness, flexibility. Fle'xibly adv. 

Flexile (fle*ksil), zz. Now rare, 1633, [ad. 
'L.flexilemd] i . Easily bending or bent, pliant, 
supple, flexible. Of the features : Mobile. 3. 
iransf, and fig. a. Yielding, tractable 1651. b. 
Versatile 17^, 

Flexion, flection (fle-kjon). 1603. [ad. L. 
fiectionem, Orig. spelt flexion in Eng. ; flection 
(first in 18th c.) ifS^O'^sdirection^ etc.] i. The 
action of bending, curvature; bent condition; 
an instance of this 1656. b. esp. The bending 
of a limb or joint by the action of the flexor 
muscles. Cf. Extension. 1615. s. +Alteration, 
change, modification -1655; inflexion 1758. 

3. co7icr, A bend, curve. Also, a joint. 1670 

4. Gram Modification of the form of a word ; 
esp. inflexion 160^. 

2. Flections and intonations of the voice Grote. 
4. The f. or conjugation of the verb De Foe. 

Hence Fle'Xional, fleet- a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of f., esp, in Grammar. Also, of a lan- 
guage : Possessed of, or based upon flexions. Fle'X- 
lonless, fleet- a. devoid of f. or flexions ; only in 
grammatical sense. 

tFle*xive, 1629. flex-iflectere'¥ 

-IVE.] Tending to bend, flexible -1791. 
Flexor (fle’ksoi). 1615. [a. mod. 


_7i5 

A muscle whose function it is to produce flexion 
in any part of the body; as, the flexors of the 
abdomen. Opp, to extensor, 

Flexuose (fieksizz 1727. [ad.L. 

flexuosus, {.flexus sb. abending.] Boi, Wind- 
ing in and out, undulating, creaked. Hence 
Flexuo’sity, f. quaLty ; a w mding. 

Flexuoso-, comb. f. form of Flexuose or 
Flexuous, indicating a flexuous form or ar- 
rangement. 

Flexuous (fie-ksizzi3s), a. 1605. [ad. L. 
flexuosus.'] I, Full of bends or curves ; wind- 
ing, sinuous. Now chiefly of animal and vege- 
table structures. 2. Moving m bends or waves. 
rare. 1626. ; 

2. The F. Burning of Flames Bacon. 

Flexure (fle*ksiiu). 1592. [ad. L. flexnra ; 
see -URE.] I. The action of fie.xing or bending ; 
curvature ; an instance of this, 3. Flexed or 
bent condition ; bent figure or posture ; bend- 
ing, or winding form 1628. 3. Flexibility 1651, 
4. concr. Anything of bent shape; a bend, 
curve, turn, winding 1607. 5, Matk. The bend- 
ing or curving of a line, surface, or solid 1672. 
6. Geo I, A bending of strata under pressure 
1833. 

I I. There 's those are made For f., let them stoope 
1592. 2. The details. . of giving f. to the rivers, [etc.] 
1826. 4. Now the last f. of our way we reach’d Cary. 
S F. of a curve', its bending towards or from a 
straight Hne.^ Hence Fle*xural a, of or relating to f- i 

Flibbertigibbet (firbaatiid^i-bet). 1549. 
[orig. flibbergib\ prob. echoic of unmeaning 
chatter.] i. A gossip; a flighty woman. 3. 
The name of a fiend {Lear lii. iv. 120) ; applied 
in Scott’s Kenilworth to a mischievous and 
flighty urchin 1603. 

Flibustier, var, of Filibuster sh. 
llFlicflac. [Fr. ; echoic of a succession of 
sharp sounds.] A kind of step in dancing. 
Thackeray. 

Flick (flik), sh}- ME. [Echoic; cf. prec.] 
I. A light blow, e.g. one given with a whip; 
also, a jerk. 3. The sound of this; hence, 
an^ slight, sharp sound 1844. 3. concr. Some- 
thing throwm off with a jerk ; a dash, splash 
1848. 4. pL The cinema (slang) 1926. | 

Flick, sb.^ dial. « Fleck r^.2 1 

Flick, (flik), v}- Cant. 16'n. [? dial. var. i 

of Flitch v,] To cut. I 

FHck (flik), v.^ 1816. [f. Flick sb.i-] i. 

trans. To strike lightly with something flexible, 
as a whip 1838. 3. To remove with a smart 

stroke of something flexible 1847. b. To jerk 
(offt eta) 1816. 3. intr. To move with quick 

vibrations ; to flutter 1853, 4. trans. To move 

or shake with a flick 1844. 

1. Flicking each other with our towels 1875. 2. b. 

Spots of ink flicked at random out of a pen T. L. 
Peacock. 4. I was afraid of flicking my line into 
my host’s eye 1877. 

Flicker (fli’ksa), sh}- 1849. [f. Flicker w.] 
1. A flickering movement 1857. 2, A waver- 

ing unsteady light or flame. Also flg. 

2. The last cold f. of twiUght 1862. fig. This little 
f. of enthusiasm Kane. 

Flicker (fli'ksi), sb.'b U.S. 1849. [Echoic 
of the bird’s note.] A name of various species 
of woodpecker; esp. the yellow-shafted wood- 
pecker (Colaptes auratus). 

The flicker’s cackle is heard in the clearing Thoreau. 
Flicker (fli-koi), v. \OF^ Jlicorian, an ono- 
matopoeic formation expressing quick move- 
ment. J I . intr. Of a bird : To flutter or hover ; 
occas., to flap the wings. fa. To caress; 
hence, to dally, hanker, look longingly (after) 
-1806, 3. I o wave to and fro ; to flutter ; to 

quiver, vibrate, undulate 1450. 4. To flash 

up and die away by turns. Of a flame : To 
bum fitfully. (The prevailing sense.) Also 
transf and fig. 1605, 

X. Above hir heed her dowves flikeringe Chaucer. 

3. The high masts flicker d as they lay afloat Tenny- 
son. 4. Sheet lightning, flickering harmlessly in the 
distance Froude. The fire . . flickers low x 8 yi. 
Hence FH'ckeringly adv. 

tFli'ckermotise. 1630. [var. of Flitter- 
MOUSE,] A bat -1708. 

FHdge, obs. f. Fledge. 

Flier, alternative f. Flyer. 

Flight (flait), sh.l [OE. fl/ht:- OTeut. 
*fluhti-, f. "^flttg- root of ^fleugan to Fly.] i. 


The action or manner of fl\ing or moving 
through the air with or as with wings, b. 
Falconry. Pursuit of game, etc. by a hawk; 
also, the quarry flown at 1530. 3. S\\ ift move- 
ment, e. g. of a projectile ME. 3. flg. A mount- 
ing or soaring; an excursion or sally (of the 
imagination, wit, ambition, caprice, etc.) 1668. 
4. The flight feathers 1735. 5- The distance 

which a bird can or does fly ; also fig. and 
transf. 1600. 6. The series of stairs between 

any two landings ; also transf. of terraces, 
locks, etc. 1703. 7. A number of beings or 

things flying m or passing through the air to- 
gether ME. 8. The joung birds that take 
wing at one time 1577. 9. A flight-arrow (see 
Comb.) 1464 ; also = Flight-SHOOTING 1557. 

1 0. The husk or glume of oats 1831. 1 1. Naut. 

— Fly-bo.at. 1769. 12. Angling. The set of 

fish-hooks in a spinning-trace 1865. 

I I. a A Royal Air Force unit consisting of about five 
or SIX machines 1914. 2. The f. of a Javelin Pope, of 
years Young, of ships SHELi.Ky, of clouds Ruskin. 3. 
Old Pindar's flights Denham. Speculative flights Law. 
$. Within an eagle’s f. S. Rogers. Phr. F. of a shot : 

I ‘the trajectory formed between the muzzle of a gun 
: and the first graze ’ (Smyth). 7. A f. of flies 1556, 

I of angels Hawthorne, of arrows Tennyson. Phr. 
In ike first/, (colloq ) ; in the van. 8. The March f. 
of pigeons {mod.). 9. xlluch Ado 1. i. 40, 

Comb . : In titles of officers of various ranks in the 
Royal Air Force, as F. Commander^ F. Lieutenant ; 
f.-arrow, a light and well-feathered arrow for long- 
distance shooting ; -feather, one of the wing-feathers 
on which power of f. depends. 

Flight (flait), [OE. *flyht OTeut. 
^}luhii-z, f. root pleuh- to Flee.] The action 
of fleeing or running away from or as from 
danger, etc. ; hasty departure ME. 

Pray ye that your f, be not in the winter Matt. xxiv. 
20. To seek safety in f. 1760. Phr. To put to f. 

fFlight, a. 1581. [f. Flight sb.i] Swift, 
fleet -1642. 

Flight (flsit), V. 1571. [f. Flight rAi 
and 2.] 1. trans. To put to flight; hence, to 

frighten. 2. fTo migrate ; = Flit -1752 ; also, 
to fly in flights 1879. 3* To feather (an arrow) 

1869. 

Flighted (flouted),///. £f. 1634. [f. Flight 
5 (5.^] I. Having a certain flight. Only in 
drowsy/, MiLT. 3. Feathered 1735. 

Flighter (floi-toi). 1825. [? f. Flight + 
-ER^. ? Orig. = ‘ wing ’.] Brewing. * A hori- 
zontal vane revolving over the surface of wort in 
a cooler, to produce a circular current in the 
liquor ’ (Knight). 

Fli'ght-shcx)ting, vbl. sb. i8or, [f. Flight 
+ Shooting I///, Archery. Distance- 

shooting with flight-arrows. 2. Shooting wild- 
fowl as they fly over 1840. 

Fli’ght-shot. 1455. [f. Flight sh}- + Shot 
sb.] I. The distance to which a flight-arrow is 
shot, a bow-shot. a. A shot taken at wildfowl 
inflight 1887.^ 

I. Some two flight-shoot to th’ Alehouse J. Taylor. 
Flighty (floi’ti), a. 1552. [f. Flight sb.i 
+ -y\] I. Swift, fleet, rare. 2. Given to flights 
of imagination, humour, caprice, etc. ; guided 
by whim or fancy ; fickle, frivolous. Of a horse: 
Skittish. 1768. 3. Light-headed. Also absol 
i8o2. 

I. The f. purpose neuer is o’re-tooke Vnlesse the 
deed go with it Mach. iv. i. 145. 2. A f. gossiping 

damsel 1878. Hence Fli’gbtiness, 

Flini-flain (fli’mflsem). 1538. [Echoic ; ex- 
pressive of contempt. Cf. wkimwhamt etc.] 

A. sb, I. A piece of nonsense 1546. 2. A 

paltry trick or pietence 1538. 3. collect. Non- 
sense ; humbug, deception 1570, 

3. I tell thee ’tis all flim-flam Fielding. 

B. adfi Frivolous, nonsensical ; also decep- 
tive, sham 1577. 

Flimsy (flrmzi). 1702. [ ? onomatopoeic ; 
suggested by film}] 

A. adj, I. Without strength or solidity; 
easily destroyed ; slight, unsubstantial f Of 
persons, etc. : Frail, delicate -1753 a. Without 
solid value, slight, trivial; frivolous, trifling, 
superficial 1827. 

X. As fine As bloated spiders draw the f. line Cow- 
TER. I have a very f. constitution H. WAirOLE. 2. 
A f hypothesis learnt from Bolingbroke L. Stephen. 

B. sb. I* slang. A bank-note 1824. 2, Thin 

or transfer paper ; hence, reporters’ copy 1859. 
Hence Fli’msily adv. Flimisiness. 


6 (Ger. K^ln). 0 (Fr. -peu), ii (Ger. Mwller). H (Fr. d»ne). v (c«rl). e (e») (th^e). e (/i) (yein), | (Fr. iaixe). § (fir, frm,^ 2 rth). 
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Flincli (flinj), v. Also fflencti. 1563. [app. 
a nasalized form of ohs.jlscche to bend, fi’incL 
Cf. . fienchir^ Jiamckir, vars. of JiechirS^ i. 
inir. To give way, draw back, yield ground. 
In later use: To shrink from something as 
dangerous, painful, or difficult 1579* ta. To 
slink, sneak off -1622. 3. To'" shrink under 

pain; to wince 1677 ; to Blench 13S3. 4. 

quasi-jfrdTZj. To withdraw from, lose (one’s 
ground) 1674. 

I. The peasants withstood without flinching several 
attacks in front Alison. 3. A child.. may_.^. be ac- 
custom’d to bear very, .rougn usage w ithout flinching 
Locke. Hence Fliiicll s&, the action of fitnching. 
Fli*iiclier, one who flinches cr shrinks y>uw (an 
undertaking, etc); one who passes the bottle. 
Flinchingly adv, 

Flinder-mouse (d imda J{ mens). N ow diaL 
1481. [f. ME. vlindre (= mod. Du. vlinder, 

butterfly) -f MOUSE.] A bat. Cf. Futter- 
MOUSE. 

Flinders (flirndsiz), sB.pL rarely sing. 
1450. [cf. Norw. fiiiidra chip, splinter, Du, 
jdeTtierft^igmQtLt,'] Fragments, pieces, splinters. 
Chiefly in phrases, as to break or fly in{to flin- 
ders. 

Fling (flig), sh, 1550. [f. next vb.3 I. An 
act of flinging ; a cast, throw 1589. a. flg. A 
passing attempt at or attack upon somedimg ; 
^so, a gibe, scoff 1550. 3. A hasty, reckless, 

or w'anton movement; a rush, lit, and fig. 
Now rare. 1556. 4. A flinging about of the body 
or hmbs ; esp, in the dance called the Highland f. 
1806. b. A plunge ; of a horse : A kicking out 
1568. 5. A fit or spell of unrestrained indul- 
gence of one’s impulses 1827. f 6. ' A thing of 
nought.’ Flt:.ler. 

a. A f, at the .(Egyptian crowne Greek e, at [the 
clergy 1760, 4. Highlanders.. dancing the f. to the 

music of the bagpipe 1806. 5. I should like to have 

my f. oat before I marry Thackeray. 

Fling (fiiq), V, Fa, t. and ppU. flung 
(flz?^). ME. [app. related to Qddl. fiengja^ MDa. 
flxnge to flog (mod. led. flengja. Da. flenge, 
also intr. to move impetuously).] 

I, intr, I. To move with haste or violence 
from or towards an object ; to dash, rush. 2. 
Of a horse, etc. : To kick and plunge violently, 
to be unruly or restive ME. b. Similarly of 
persons. .Mso, font: to break out into in- 
vective or complaint. 1531 3, Sc, To caper, 

dance 1528. 

I. He flung from me like a whirlwind Galt. As 
sword that, ^ttx battle, ^flings to sheath Mrs. Brown- 
ing. 2. A Colt, giue him the bridle, he flinges about 
Gosson. 

n. irans, i. To throw, cast, toss, hurl ; esp. 
to throw with violence or hostile intent ME. 
Also absol. 2. refl, = sense 1 . 1. Also fig, 
1700. 3. To extend (one's arms) with a sud- 

den movement ; iransf. of a plant, etc. Also, 
to kick up (one’s heels), etc. 1657. 4. To cast 

scornfully (one’s eyes, etc.) in a certain direc- 
tion 1654. 5. To emit, send forth, give out, 

diffuse 1632. 6. To throw down ; spec, in 

wrestling. Of a horse : To throw off (his rider) . 
Also fig. To give a fall to. 1790. 

I. Who loues the King. . F, vp his cap Shaks. F. 
dirt enough and some will stick 1706. 3. The young 

colt, .flung up her heels Tennyson. 5. West winds 
-.About the cedam allies f, Hard and casia’s balmy 
smells Milt. Comns 989. 6. His horse started, flung 
him, and fell upon him H. Walpole. 

Phrases. Tof. aside, to disregard, reject. Tc fl 
eemay, to discard, dismiss ; to tmrow away, squander. 
Toy. down, to throw on the ground, overthrow, de- 
molish. Tof. off, to abandon, disown ; to throw off 
the scenL To f. up, to throw up (an earthwork) 5 to 
give up, abandon ; also to rake up and utter as 

a reproach. Tof, in one*s teeth : see Cast v. To f. 
open, to open suddenly and violently j similarly, to f, 
tOf to shut suddenly or forcibly. 

Comb. -stink, a street-walker, a harlot. 

Hence Fli'nger, one who flings j {intr.) a dancer ; 
(of a horse) a kicker j {trans.) one who throws. 

Flint (flint), sb, [OE, flint »= MDu. vlint, 
Da. flint, Sw. flinta ; ? cogn. w. Gr. uXivdos 
tile,] I, A hard stone, most commonly of a 
steely grey colour, found in roundish nodules, 
usually covered with a white inemstadon. It 
is one of the purest native forms of silica. In 
early use, any hard stone. Also transf OE. 
b. As a type of anything hard and unyielding 
ME. 2. A piece of this stone, as giving off 
sparks when struck with iron or steel OE. 3. 
A nodule or pebble of flint ME. 


I r. Arrow-beads of f. Longf. b. Caii-:m,__f. to other 
f cons.derations, uas penetrable to superstition Scott. 
I X. Sparks struck from a Flint and a oteel 1665, The 
?. of the Pistol failed 1679. 

I Pbr. To skin af., 2. hyperbolical exemplification of 
' avarice. 

j Comb.'. f.-fiake, a flake or chip cf f. used in pre- 
. bisicric times as a catting instrument ; -gravel, 
} gravel containing flints; -gtui, a gun with a flint-lock ; 
I -head, an arrow-bead made of f. ; t-heart tf. = next ; 
I -hearted a., hm-d-hearted ; -mill, (aj Pottery, a 
I mill in which flints are ground to powder for mixing 
I w ith clay ; (^) Mining, * a mode formerly adopted for 
lighting mines, in whitm flints studded on the surface 
of a wheel were made to strike against a steel and give 
a quick succession of sparks ’ (Knight) ; -rope, the 
stem of the sponge Hy(flonema Siehoidii (Class.); 
-s kinnin g, parsimonious saving ; -wall, ‘ a wall 
made of broken flints set in mortar, and with quoins 
of masonry’ (Knight); -ware, U.S. name for Stone- 
ware, q.v. ; -wood, a name in N.S. Wales for Euca- 
lyptus pliuiarisi f-wort, a name for aconite, as 
growing on bare rocks {nudis cauiibus), according to 
PUny. 

Flint (flint), sf. 1803. [f. prec. sb.] To pro- 
vide with a flint or flints; also, to pave with flints. 
Flint-glass. 1675, I. A pure lustrous glass, 
now made from a composition of lead oxide, 
sand, and alkali ; originally made with ground 
flint or pebble as the siliceous ingredient 1683. 
f 2. An article made of this glass -1766. 3, 

ait rib, 1683. 

I. A Pipe made of Chrystal, or Flint-Glass 1683. 

Fli'nt-lock. 1683. [See Lock.] a. A gun- 
lock in which a flint, screwed to the cock, is 
struck against the hammer and produces sparks 
which ignite the priming. Also aitrib. b. A 
gun fitted with this lock. 

Fli*ntstone. ME. [f. Flint rA + Stone.] 
=: Flint rA 

Flinty (flimti), a, 1542. [f. Flint sb, + 
-yL] I. Of, consisting of, or derived from 
flint; containing flint-stones 1591. 2. Resem- 

bling flint 1542. ^'flg- Obdurate, harsh 1536. 

I. F. bulwarkes Shaks., gravel Bacon. 3. The f. 
heart . . of base self-interest Burke. Hence F li'ntiiy 
adv. Flimtiness. Fli'nty-liearted a, having a 
hard heart or core. 

Flip (flip), sb,l 1682. [?f. Flip v."] ti. 
The shmy scum rising to the surface of salt- 
pans. 2. A mixture of beer and spirit sweet- 
ened with sugar and heated with a hot iron. 
(CJ. eggflip.) 1695. 

Comb. f.-dog, an iron heated to warm f. 

Flip (flip), 1692. [f. Flip v.] i. A 
smart stroke or blow. Also fig. 2. A sudden 
jerk or movement 1821. 3. A trip by aircraft 

{colloq. or slang) 1914. 

Flip (flip), V. 1594. [Prob. echoic; cf. 
Fillip vi\ 1. To put into motion with a flip; 
to toss (a coin) 1616, 2. To move with a flip 

or jerk, trans. and inir, 1712. 3. irans. and 

intr. To strike smartly and lightly [at) 1861, 

1. Flipping the ash from his cigarette 1885. 

Flipe (flsip), V. Chiefly iV. ME. [Cf. 
yi'D2.,flippe to skin.] i. trans. To peel, flay. 
Now dial, -1*2. To turn up or down, fold back ; 
also, to turn inside out -1788. 

Flip-flap (fli’pflaep). 1529. [reduplication 
of Flap.] A. adv. With a repeated flapping 
movement 1583. 

B. sb. fi. Something that *goes flip-flap', 

e.g. a hanging piece of cloth, a fan 2. 

slang, a. A kind of somersault ; also, a costers’ 
dance 1676. b. Fireworks, A cracker 1885. c. 
In a place of amusement, a machine with pas- 
senger cars hung at ends of horizontal rota- 
ti ng arras 1908. 3. U.S. A kind of tea-cake 1876. 

3. Dough-nuts and flipflaps Bksant & Rice. 

C. adj. That ‘ goes flip-flap ' 1841. 
Flippancy (fli'pansi). 1746. [f, next; see 

-ANCY.] The qu^ty of being Flippant. 
Flipjiant (fli*pant), a, 1605. [app, f. Flip 
V. (sense 2), Cf. ON. fleiprhd.ihlQ,fleipa to talk 
nonsense.] 'fi. Moving lightly or alertly; pliant, 
flexible, limber -1677. 2. Of the tongue : 

Nimble, voluble. Hence of persons and of 
conversation : Fluent, voluble -1794. t3. 

Sportive, playful -1784. 4. Displaying unbe- 
coming levity 1724. 5. absol. A flippant person 

1791. 

1. A bird of the flippantst wing 1622. z. She was 
wise, a most f. ton^ie she had Chapman. 3. The 
squirrel, f., pert, and full of play Cowper. 4. Sher- 

lock’s f. but entertaining letters Mad. D’Arblay. j 
Hence Fli*ppant-ly adv., -ness. I 


Flipper (fli-pai), sb. 1822. [f. Flip v.] 

I. A limb used to swim with ; e.g. any limb in 
a turtle, a seal, or a walrus ; the fore-limb of a 
cetacean; the wing of a penguin ; the fin of a 
fish. 2. transf. The hand 1832. 3. Theat, 

‘ Part of a scene, binged and painted on both 
sides, used in tnck changes ' (Farmer). 

Flirt (fifiJt), sb. 1549. [f. next.] i. A rap, 
fillip. Now dial. 1577. 2. A sudden jerk, a 

quick throw’ or cast, a darting motion 1590. 
t3. A jest; a gibe -1726. t4. ‘A pert young 

hussey’ (J.) -1774. 5. One who Flirts (sense 
6); also, a person to flirt with 1732. 6. VVatch- 
making. * A lever or other device for causing 
sudden movement of mechanism ’ (Britten) 
^786. 

2. Hedge-sparrows have a remarkable f. with their 
wings G. White, 4. My aunt told me she was a 
forward f. Johnson. 5. A f. too, in the worst and 
meanest degree of flirtation Jane Austen. General 
Tufto is a great f. of mine Thackeray. 

Flirt (floit), V, 1553. [Onomatopoeic ; cf. 
flick, spurt, etc.] i. trans. To throw or pro- 
pel with a jerk or sudden movement. Cf. Fil- 
lip V. 1583. t2. To rap, fillip -1631.^ 3. To 

give a brisk, sudden motion to ; to flick 1665. 
t4. a. inir. To turn up one’s nose ; hence, to 
sneer, gibe, scoff at -1734. tAlso trans. -1686, 
5. inir. To move with a jerk or spring; to 
spring, dart 1583. tAlso Jig. 6. To play at 
courtship; to practise coquetry. Often to f, 
with (a person). 1777. b. To play, trifle with 
(something) 1859. 

X. To f. inke in everie mans face Dekker. 3. Those 
birds which have a habit of flirting up the tail 1834. 
To f. a fan ; to open and shut it with a jerk, to wave 
it smartly. 6. Every man likes to f. with a pretty 
girl, and every pretty girl likes to be flirted with 
Geo. Eliot. Hence Fli’rter. Fli'rtingly adv. 
Flirtation (floit^i-Jon). 1718. [f. prec.] 

ti. ‘A quick, sprightly motion. A cant word 
among women.’ (J.) 1737. 2. The action or 

behaviour of a flirt ; ffrivolity ; playing at court- 
ship. Also iransf. and fig, 1718. 

2. The great art of f. 1876. iransf. The flirtations 
..between Mr. Pitt and Ld. Loughborough 1792. 
Flirtatious (flfijtJi-Jos), a, 1834. [f. prec.; 
see -ous.] Given to flirtation ; of the nature 
of flirtation. 

Hence Flirta'tious-ly adv., -ness. 
fFlirt-gill (-dgil). Also -gillian. 1592. 
[f. Flirt orv, + Gill mckxizmefoTjnliana.'] 
A woman of light behaviour. Cf. Gill-flirt. 

I am none of his flurt-gils Eom. <§■ Tul. u, iv, 162. 
Flirtigig, -gi^ (fl3*atigig(z). dial. 1683. 
[f. Flirt + Gig.] A giddy, flighty girl. 

Flisk (flisk), sb. dial. 1818. [f. next.] I. 
A whim, a freak. Sc, 2 A fillip with the finger 
1891. 

Flisk (flisk), V, Now dial. 1596. [Onoma- 
topoeic.] I. To frisk, caper. 2. trans. To 
put out, displease 1792. 3. To flick 1847. 

1. To flit away the flisking flies Gosson. Hence 
Fli’sky a, frolicsome ; skittish. 

Flit (flit), sb, 1835. [f. next vb.] a, A 

removd. b. A flutter ; a light touch 1873. 
fTlit, a. poet. 1590. [var, of Fleet a., in- 
fluenced by Flit v.] a. Swift, quickly-moving 
-1600. b. Fleeting ; airy, unsubstantial -1633. 
a. Now, like a stag; now, like a faulconf. Spenser, 

Flit (flit), V. [ME. flitten, flutien, a. ON. 
flytja, f. ^flut- weak grade of the root of flidta ; 
see Fleet v,'^'] 1 , trans. To remove to another 

place. f2. To get rid of; to drive away 
-1596. 3. intr. To shift one’s position ; to be 

gone, depart, pass away ME. 4. inir. To 
remove from one habitation to another. Chiefly 
north, or Sc. 1504. f 5. To change ; to alter, 
shift about, give way -1816. b. Of a flame: 
To die down 1839. 6, To move along, pass, 

proceed ; to fly or pass lightly and swiftly. Also, 
to flutter. ME. 

2. Fannes .. To f. away the flisking flies Gosson. 

3. To f, owt of this lyfe 1619. $• God., that may not 
chaunge and flitte Chaucer, b. Like a candle.. flit- 
ting and flaring alternately Marryat. 6 , Postmen . . 
f. to and fro Dickens. A shadow flits before me 
Tennyson, So smoothly o’er our heads tb days did 
f. Morris. 

Hence fFlit, FH'tted, fFli'tten ppl. a, that has 
gone away. Fli*tting-ly adv. 

Flitch (flitj), fib, \<yE,flicce OTeut. ^flik- 
kjo^, f. root *fl$k, found in ON. flik rag, and 
perh. in Fleck J( 5 .] i. The side of an animal, 


35 (m^n). a (p<7ss). au (l<?;^d). v {cut), ^ (Fr* chtff). o (ev^r). ^{{Tyeye), p (Fr. eau dtf vie), i (sft). z (Psyche). 9 (what), ^'(grt). 
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now only of a hog, salted and cured ; a ' side ' of 
bacon. a, a. A square piece of blubber 
from a whale 1787. b. A steak cut from a hali- 
but 1884. 3- A slice, cut lengthways from the 
trunk of a tree 1823. b. One of several planks 
fastened side by side to form a compound 
beam 1874. 

Comb, f.-beam, * a beam made in layers of material 
pinned together ’ (Knight). 

Flitcli (flitj), V. 1875. [f. prec.] trans. To 
cut into flitches ; to cut as a flitch is cut 
Flite, fiyte (flsit), v. Now dial, [Com. 
WGer.: OE. Jlitan (cf, mod. Ger. sick hefleissen, 
to busy oneself).] fi, inir. To contend, strive ; 
to wangle --1725. 3. To scold. Const, ari. 1500. 
Also trans, 3. inir. To debate ME. t4. To 
complain -1585. 

Flitter (flrtoi), i8ao, [f. Flitter vi] 
A flittering motion. Comb. f.-winged a, having 
wings that flutter. 

Flitter (fli*t9i), ^^.2 18.. Jlitierl\ 

A minute square of thin metal, used in decora- 
tion. Also collect. 

Flitter (fli*t9i), v, 1542. [f. Flit v, + -er 5.] 
I. inir. Of birds, etc. : To flit about ; to flutter 
1563. t3. Of a flower : To fade, wither -1847. 
ta* To fly all about -1677. 4. trans. To make 
to flit ; to shuffle (cards), rare. 1864. 
Flitter-moiise(fli‘t9imatLs). 1547. [f. Flit- 
ter V. + Mouse, after Ger. fi^ermaus, Cf. 
Flicker-, Flindermouse.] A bat. 

Fli*ttem. 1682. A young oak tree ; falso, 
a strip of its wood. Comb, f.-bark, the bark of 
young oak trees. 

Fli'tters, Now^ffa/. 1620. [Altered 

f. Fitters.] Fragments ,* splinters, tatters. 
Flitting (flrtiq), vhl. sb, ME. [f. Flitz/.] 
I . The action of Flit v. 2. esp. A removal from 
one abode to another. no-rth. and.Sr. ME, 

a. Phr. Moonlight f. ; removal by moonlight, L e. 
by night or by stealth. 

tFli-tty, a. [f. Flit v. + -Y 1.] Unstable, 
flighty. Henry More. 

Flivver (fli*Y9j). orig. U,S. slang. 1920. [?] 
A cheap motor car or aeroplane. 

Flix (fliks). 1666. [?] Fur; the down of 

a beaver. 

Flix, obs. f. Flux. 

fFlo. PI. flon. [OE. Jldl\ An arrow --1450. 
Float (flijiit), sb, [(i) OE. 7?^/ action or state 
of floating ; (2) OE. flota ship ; f. (ult.) Teut. 
root fi&ut-,fiaut'-,Jlot- (see Fleet ^•)«1 
L I. The action or condition of floating ; 
esp. in phr. on (rarely a{) f, = Afloat. Now 
rare. fa. The flux of the tide, lit, and 
fig. -1797. ts. A wave, billow, lit, and fig. 
Also, the sea. -1655. t4. An overflow; a 

flood, lit. and fig. -1763. 

1. And now the sharp keel of his little boat Comes 
up with ripple and with easy f. Keats. 2. Hee being 
now in F. (= at high water) for Treasure Bacon. 3. 
Temp, I. ii. 234, 

n, A floating object, i. A mass of weeds, 
ice, etc. floating on the water 1600. 3. A raft 

or raft-like construction 1535 ; a flat-bottomed 
boat 1557. 3. Any floating appliance for sup- 

porting something in the water ; e. g. the cork 
or quill attached to a fishing-line to show by 
its movement when a fish bites ME. ; the cork 
used to support a fishing net, etc. in the water 
1577 ; a hollow or inflated part or organ that 
supports an animal in the water 1833 ; an in- 
flated bag or pillow to sustain a person in the 
water 1874; a structure fitted to a flying machine 
to enable it to float on water 1897. 4. A hollow 

metallic ball, or the like, used to regulate the 
water-level in a boiler or tank 1752. 5. Theatr. 
pi. The footlights; sing, a row of footlights 
1862. 6. A float-board (see Comb.) 1611. 

ni. I. Something broad, level, and shallow ; 
esp, a low-bodied cart for carr3dng heavy articles, 
live stock, etc. 1866. +3. A unit of measure- 

ment for embanking work 1707. 

^ 2. [Banks] are measured by the F. or Floor, which 
is eighteen foot square, and one deep Mortimek. 

IV. I. A tool for floating or making level ; 
e.g, in Plastering, a trowel or rule for giving 
a plane surface to the plaster 1703 ; a single- 
cut file 1750 ; a polishing-block used in marble- 
working ; the serrated plate used by shoemakers 
for rasping off the ends of the pegs inside the 


boot or shoe 1S74. 3. A dock or place where 

vessels may float 1840. 3. One of the trenches 
used in 'floating* land 1785. 4, Geol. and 

M ining. Loose rock brought down by water from 
its original formation. Also short for f.-ore 
(see Comb.). Chiefly l/.S. 1814. 5. Weaving. 
The passing of weft-threads over a portion of 
the warp without being interwoven with it; also, 
the mass of thread so passed 1863. 

Comb.', f.-ball, the hall of a ball-cock; -board, one 
of the boards of an undershot water-wheel, one of the 
paddles of a paddle-wheel; -case, a Caisson or 
Camel; -copper (see fioai-i 7 tinera.l ) ; -file, a single- 
cut file ; -gauge, a water gauge, where the height of 
water in a steam-boiler is registered by means of a f. ; 
-gold (see j^oat-mineral) -ironed a,, ironed by a 
machine having springs and resilient paddmg to the 
rollers i -mineral, fragments of ore detached and i 
carried away by the action of water or by erosion ; I 
also, fine particl^ of metal which are detached in the 
process of stamping and do not readily settle in water ; 
-ore, -quartz (see prec.) ; -valve, a valve actuated 
by a fi 

Float V. Pa. t. and pple, floated. 

[OE. filoiian : — OTeut. "^fioidjan, f. *fiot- root 
of ^fieuian to float or flow ; see Fleet vl\ 

L inir. i. To rest on the surface of any 
liquid; to be buoyed up; to be or become 
buoyant. 3. To move quietly and gently 
on the surface of a liquid, participating in its 
motion ME. 3. To be suspended in a liquid with 
freedom to move ; to swim 1596. 4. To move 

freely and gently in or through the air, as if 
buoyed up or carried along by it. Also fig. 
1634, 5. Weaving, Of a thread : To pass over 

or under several threads either of the warp or 
weft, instead [of being interwoven with them 
1878. 6, Comm, Of an acceptance : To be in 

circulation 1778. b. Of a company, etc.: To 
get floated (see II. 3) 1884. 

X. Her timbers yet are sound, And she may fi again 
CowpER. 2, The boat floating near to him, he seized 
hold of it W, Irving. Jig, The vulgar f. as passion 
drives Young. 4. The clouds that flit, or slowly f. 
away Cowper. Jig. Here floated the latest anecdote 
of Bolivar Disraeli. 

H. trans, i. To cover or flood with a liquid; 

also iransf. and fig, 1586. 3. To cause to 

float ; to cause to rest or move on the surface 
of a fluid ; also fig, 1606. 3. To get (a com- 

pany, scheme, etc.) afloat or fully started ; to 
procure public support for 1883. 4. To convey 
by or along the surface of water 1739. 5. tcckn, 
a. To levigate (pigments) by causing them to 
float in a stream of water 1883, b. Electrotype 
ing and Stereotyping. To cover (a forme, a page 
of type) with fluid plaster of Paris, either to ftl 
up spaces, or to form a plaster mould 1880. 6. 
Ta render smooth and level, a. Plastering. 
To level (the surface of plaster) with a float 
1703. b. Farriery, To file the teeth of (a horse) 
1886, 7. Weaving. To form (a figure) with 

floating threads (see I. 5) 1894. 

I, The field was floated with blood Jas. Mill. To 
fi meadows at five pounds an acre 183^. z. For want 
of water to fi them over some flats in the Lagunes 
Dampier. 3. To fi loans 1872, rumours 1883. 4. The 
treasures of Africa were floated on rafts to the mouth 
of the Euphrates Oibbon. 

Hence FI oa'table a. that can fi, or ( U.Sil be floated 
on ; ahsol, something that floats. 

Floatage (flt7a*ted3). 1626. [f. Float sb. + 
-AGE. Cf. F.fiottage,] i. The action or state 
of floating. 3. concr. Anything that floats; 

e. g. Flotsam ; also the right to flotsam 1672. 
3. Buoyancy 1877. 4. The part of a ship above 
the water-line 1839. 

Floatation, flotation (fl^t^i-Jon). 1806. 
[f. Float v, + -ation = F. fiottaison. The 
form flotation, though unjustifiable, is the more 
usual.] I. The action, fact, or process of float- 
ing ; the condition of keeping afloat. 3. The 
action of floating a company, etc. 1889. 

X. Centre afj. : the centre of gravity in a floating 
body. Plane or line ojfi. = Fx. fiottaison, hgne de 
fiottaison, the plane or line in which the horizontal 
surface of a fluid cuts a body floating in it. Stable 

f. : the position of equilibrium in a floating body. 

Floa‘t-boat. ME. [f. Float sb. or v. + 
Boat ; so called because it was towed astern.] 
fA ship’s long-boat -1659. b. A raft 1600. 

Floater (fl^a-toi). 1717. [f. as prec.] 1. 
One who or that which floats ; esp, * a contri- 
vance indicating the height of level of a fluid in 
a vessel, whose depth we cannot at the time 
directly examine* (Nichol). 2. Stock-Exch 


\ government stock certificate, a railway-bond, 
etc. accepted as a recognized security 1871. 3- 
U.S, Politics. One who casts a vote at an elec- 
tion to which he is not entitled. 

Floating (fiJuTiq), vhl. sb. 1562. [f. Float 
- f-iNG^.] I. The action of Flo-^t t'. a. 
cjncr, in Plastering. ‘ The second coat in three- 
coat work ' (P. Nicholson) 1823. 

Floating ppL a. 1578. [f. as 

prec. -h -ing 2.] i. That floats (see the vb.). 
3. Comm, Of a cargo : At sea. Of trades, rates, 
etc. : Of or pertaining to cargoes at sea. 1848. 

3. Having less than the usual attachment 1806. 

4. Fluctuating 1594. 5. Finance. Not fixed 

or permanently invested ; unfunded 1816. b. 
Of an insurance policy invariable 1839. 

I- The sun-beams trembimg on the fi tides Pope. 
3. F. Ribs, * the last two of the false ribs, whose an- 
terior extremities are not connected to the rest or to 
each other ’ Mayne. F. kidney iSSg.^ ^ 4. The f. 
population of the city 1876. 5. Variations in the 

amount of f. capital INKCulloch. The fi debt 1S93. 

Comb. : f.-anchor, ‘ a frame of ^ars and sails 
dragging overboard, to lessen the drift of a ship to 
leeward in a gale * (Knight) ; f, battery, a vessel 
fitted up and used as a battery ; f. dock, a large 
(usually rectangular) vessel made with water-tight 
compartments, and used as a graving-dock ; f. har- 
bour, ‘a breakwater composed of large m^ses of 
timber, anchored and chained together.. which rise 
and fall with the tide ’ (Brees) ; f. lever {Railway), 
a name applied to the horizontal brake-levers beneath 
the car-body; f. ^ier, a landing-stage which rises 
and falls with the tide; f. plate {Stereotyping), a flat 
cast-iron plate, upon which the mould is laid, with 
the impression downw-ards. 

Floating bridga 1706. [f. Floating 
c.] a. A bridge m the form of a redoubt, con- 
sisting of two boats covered with planks, b. 
One made of two small bridges, laid one over 
the other in such a manner that the uppermost 
can be run out by the help of cords and pulleys 
placed along the sides of the under-bridge 1727. 

c. A collection of beams of timber, floating on 
the surface of a river, and reaching across it 

d. A fiat-bottomed ferry steamboat in harbours 
or rivers, running on chains laid across the bot- 
tom 1858. e, A passage formed across a river 
or creek by means of bridges of boats 1867. 

Floating island. 1638. [f. as prec.] i. 
An island that floats. 2. Cookery. {U,S,) A 
custard with floating masses of whipped cream 
or white of eggs 1771. 

Floating fight 1793. [f. as prec.] a. A 
lightship, b- A life-buoy with a lantern, for 
•use at night. 

Floatingly (fl^Ta-tiqli), adv, 1660. [f. as 
prec.] In a floating manner. 

Floa't-stone. 1703. [f. Float v. + Stone,] 
I. A rubbing-stone upon which bricks with 
curved surfaces are rubbed. 2. A stone so light 
as to float upon water, e.g, a spongy variety of 
opal 1805. 

Floaty (fliJ'n-ti), a. ME. [f. Float sb, 
OTT/. -H-yL] f-i.Watery. ME. only. a. Capa- 
ble of floating ; hence, of a ship : Drawing 
little water 1608. 

Floccillation (fl^ksil^fjon). 1842. [f. 3L 
*fioccillus dim. of fioccus + eKTlO'Ja.'] =Carpho- 
logy. 

Flo cd-nau ci-ni:hili-pi:li-fica‘tion. Joe. 
1741. [f. L. fioccit nauci, niktU, pili words 
signifying ' at little ' or ‘ at nothing ’ (see Eton 
Latin Grammar) + -FIC ation.] The action or 
habit of estimating as worthless. 

Floccose (flp*kJns, flpkoa's), a. 1752. [ad. 
late L. fioccosus ; see -OSE.] i. Furnished with 
a tuft or tufts of woolly hair. 2, Boi. Covered 
with or composed of flocci 1830. 

Floccaalar a. 1870. [f. Floc- 

culus-}- -AR.J Anai. Of or pertaining to the 
flocculus of the cerebellum. 

Flocculate (flp*ki^l^), a. 1826. [f. Floc- 
culus + -ate K\ Entom. Furnished with a 
curling lock of hair. 

Flocculate (flp*ki^l5it), z?- 1877. [f. as prec. 
+ -ate ®.] trans. To aggregate into flocculent 
masses. Hence Floccula’tion, the process of 
flocculating. 

Flocculence (flp'kiaSlens). 1847. [f, Floc- 
culent ; see -ence.] The condition of being 
flocculent. So Flo'cculency. 
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Floppy a. coiloq. 1858. [£ Flop 

+ -y J Having a tendency to flop about. 
Flora (flo»*ra;. FL -ae; also -as* 1508. 
[a-L. Flora the goddess of flowers, f. yfor-, fios 
flower, j I. In Latin mythology, the goddess of 
flowers; hence, the personification of nature’s 
power in producing flowers. 3. A descriptive 
catalogue of the plants of any area, penod, etc. 
1777. 3- The plants or plant life of a region 

or epoch 1778. 

I. With voice Milde, as when Zeph3mis or F, 
breathes Milt. 

Floral .'fl5»Tal), d!. 1647. [ad.L. of 
or pertaining to Flora, Cf. F. floral. "x 1. 
Hist, Pertaining to or in honour of Flora! 3, 
Pertaining to a flora or floras 1870. 3. Tf. L. 

flost flor-l\ Of or pertaining to a flower or 
flowers 1753* 

I. Phr. F, sAou's = L. Floralla, 2. Phr. F, zone : 
one of the tracts into which the earth’s surface may 
be divided with reference to vegetable life. 3. F. 
Lea/ex'gx&s&e& one found near the flower, and which 
never appears but with the flower Chambers. F, 
envelope (see Envelope shl}. Hence FloTally adv, 
in the manner of a flower. 

fFloTamotir* Also -amor. 1548. [a.OF. 
*fior amour lit. ' flower of love ] A name given 
to various species of Amaranikus —x&j6. 

II Floreal (floa-rzal), sb. 1827. [F. FlorM, 
f. 'L.jlor-, yff?j+-AL.] The eighth month of the 
year in the French Republican calendar, ex- 
tending from April 20 to May 19. 

Florence (fl^*rens). ME. [The chief city of 
Tuscany (early It. Fiorenze, now Firenze^ F. 
Florence), \ fi. A gold florin -1598. 3. A 
woven fabric: a. of wool {Ohs, exc. Hist.) 
1483 ; b. of silk 1882. fs* A kind of wine 
brought from Florence -1757. 

Comb.- r.-flask(see Flask sh,)i -oil, a superior 
kind of olive oil. 

Florentine (flpTentain). 1545. [ad. L. 
Florentinus of or pertaining to Florentia 
Florence.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Florence; esf, in 
F. mosaic, a kind of mosaic made by inlaying 
precious stones in marble or the like 1603. 

B. sh, I. A native or inhabitant of Florence 
1591. 3. A textile fabric of silk or i-wool 1545. 

3. A kind of pie or tart; esp, a meat pie 1567. 

4. The Florentine dialect of Italian. Milman. 
3, A Florendine of a kidney of Veal 1730. 

II Flores (fl^'Ttfs). 1858. [Sp. ; pi. of Jlor 
Flower.] The best quality of indigo dye. 
Florescence (flore*sens). 1793. [See next 
and -ENCE.] The process of bursting into 
flower; the period or state of flowering; concr, 
flowers collectively. 

Florescent (flore*sent), a, 1821. [ad. L. 
florescentem^ pr. pple. of Jlorescere, inceptive of 
florere ; see Flourish.] Bursting into flower, 
flowering, lit, and fig. 

Floret (flo»Tet). 1671, [ad. OY.fiorete, F. 
fieurette, dim. of flower.] i. Bot, One of 
the little flowers that make up a composite 
flower or the spikelet in grasses. 2. A floweret 
1791. 

X, The florets of the dish, .occupy the centre of the 
head of a composite ; while florets of the r&y occupy 
the circumference 1866. 

Floret, obs. van of Fleuret 2. 
tFlO'liage. [badly f. lj,fior^,flos, foli- 
age.'] I. Bloom, blossom. J. Scott, 3. ‘ The 
leaves of flowers ’ (Webster). 

Floriated (fl69Ti|dited),///. a. \i.lj,for(i)-, 
fios 4- -ED ^. ] Decorated with floral ornaments ; 
as, a floriated coronet, var. FloTeated. 
Floricomous (flori*k<ym9s), a. rare. 1727. 
[f. as prec. + hair+-ous.] fi. Having 
the top adorned with flowers. 2. Zool. Epithet 
of certain sponges, the rays of which end in a 
bunch of curved branches. 

Floriculture (flp*-, fl59Tik»ltiur). 1822. 
ff. as prec. + Culture.] The cultivation of 
flowering plants. Hence Floricu’ltoral a, 
Florlcu’lttudst, one devoted to or skilled in f. 
Florid (flp*rid), a. 1643. [ad. L. floridus^ 
1 yKjj flower: see -ID.] ti. Abounding 
in or covered with flowers ; flowery -1682. 3. 
fig. Profusely adorned as with flowers ; elabo- 
rately, or excessively ornate 1656. 3. a. Mm, 

Running in rapid figures, divisions, or pas- 
sages ; ^so, *= Figur ATE a, 4 a. 1879. b. Arch, 


Enriched -with decorative details 1704. t4. Of 
blcwming appearance; brilliant. Of colour : 
Bright. -1770. 5. Of the complexion, etc. : 
Rosy, flushed with red 1650. fOf the blood : 
Bright red (i.e. arterial) -1797. In the bloom 
of health. Now nr r^. 1656. 

I. This f. Earth Milt. The f. glories of the Spring 
\ AUCHAN. 2. A f. speech 1653. In f. impotence he 
speaks Pope. A f. apparel Thackeray. 3. A f. style 
of Jacobean architecture i3S6. s A f. face 1S65. 6. 

Vigorous and f. Health Hume. 

Hence Flori'dity, £ quality or state. FloTiddy 
adv y -ness. 

Florida (flpTida). The name of a State in 
the extreme south-east of the United States, 
used aitrib.y as in F.-water, a perfume similar 
to eau-de-Cologne, largely used in the United 
States; etc. 

Florideous (flori'dibs), a. 1884. [f. mod. 
L. Florideoe (f. L. fioridus Florid) + -OUS.l 
Bot, Belonging to the Floridex, an order of 
Algae, or having the characters of that group. 
Floriferous (floriTeias), a, 1656. [f. L. 
fioriferfi -OUS. ] Producing flowers. 
Florification (fl5»:rifik/**j3n). 1796. [a. F.; 
see -FICATION.] The action or process of 
flowering. 

Fioriform (flosTifpim), a. 1805. [f. L. 
fior{iy,Jlos -h -FORM.] Having the form of a 
flower. 

Florikan, floriken (fl69Tikan,-keQ). Also 
•can, -km. 1780. [?] Either of two species of 
small bustard, the Bengal Florikan {Sypheoiides 
betigalemis) , or the Lesser Florikan (5, auriirn), 
fFio'rilege. 1651. [a. 'F,fiorilbge ; see next.] 
= next, -1665. 

Florilegium (floarilrdgmm). 1647. [mod. 
L., f. fiomlegus flower-cutting; Gr. avBoXoyiQv 
Anthology.] lit, A collection or selection of 
flowers ; hence iransf, an anthology. 

Florin (fl^Tin). ME. [a. F. florin = It. 
fiortnoy f, fiore ; — L. fioremy fios\ the coin orig. 
so called having the figure of a lily stamped 
upon it. Cf. Florence 1.] i. The English 
name of a gold coin weighing about 54 grs., 
first issued at Florence in 1252. 2. An English 
gold coin of the value of six shillings and eight- 
pence, issued by Edward III. 'td.ovrHist, 1480. 
3. The English name of various continental 
coins 1611. 4. An English silver coin of the 

value of two shillings, first minted in 1849. 
Florist (flp*-, flo»Tist). 1623. [f. L. Jior-.^ 
fios + -1ST.] One who cultivates flowers; one 
sidlled in knowledge of flowering plants; also, 
one who deals in flowers, 

Floroun, var. of Fleuron. 

!1 Flortdt (fl69*ri«iit). 1843. [L., 3rd sing, 

perf. indie, of fiqrere, Cf. habitat, "I Used for : 
The period during which a person * flourished 
Florula (floa-riwla). 1847. [as if dim. of L. 
flora (see Flora).] A small flora or collection 
ofplants. 

Florulent (flo®*-, flfrriz^lent), a, 1592. [ad. 
'L^orulentus. ] Abounding in flowers, flowery. 
Ilory, a. Her, = Fleury. 

Flosctilar (fl^’skizHai), a, 1793. [f. L. 
flosculus + -AR.] Composed of floscules or 
flowerets. 

Floscule (flp‘skb/1). 1669. [a.F.,ad.L. 
flosculus y dim. of fios.'\ Bot, A floret. Also 
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fFlO'SCulet. [f. as prec. + -et.] A little 
flower. Herrick. 

Flosculotis (flp*ski«2l3s), a, 1646. [f. L. 
flosculus + -OUS.] +1* Of the nature, or hav- 
ing the savour, of flowers -1682. a. Bot, Com- 
posed of floscules or florets. Of a floret : Tubu- 
lar. 1830. So Flosculo’se a, (Diets.) 
ilFlos-ferri(flp'sfeT3iL 1748. [L.;=s* flower 
of iron * .] Min, A coralloid variety of aragonite, 
often found with iron ore. 

Flosh (fl^jJ), sb, 1874. Metallurgy, * A 
hopper-shaped box in which ore is placed for 
the action of the stamps * (Knight), 

Floss 1 (fl^). 1759. [? Cf. 0'F,floschedovmy 
pile of velvet; also as adj. in soye flosche (mod. 
F. soie floche) floss-silk (« It. seta floscia),] 
I. The rough silk which envelops the cocoon 
of the silk-worm 1759; transf the silk of maize 
and other plants 1846. a. « Floss-silk. 1871. 


3. A flossy surface; also, fluff 17S4. 4. attrib,, 
as in f. thread,^ etc. 1864. Hence Flo’ssy a. 
fioss-hke. 

Floss 2 (%s). 1839. floss, cogn, w. 

Float sb.] Metallurgy, 1, The fluid glass 
floating upon the iron m the puddling furnace 
produced by the vitrification of the oxides and 
earths which are present. 2. White cast iron, 
as employed for the manufacture of steel 1839. 

Comb, f.-hole, {a) a hole at the back of a puddling 
furnace, at which the sjags of the iron pass out ; {b) 
‘the tap-hole of a melting-furnace' (Knight}. 

Floss 3 (fi^s). [Cf. iJfti. floss in same sense. 
(In The Mill on the Floss the word Floss is a 
proper name.)] A stream. Carlyle. 
Floss-silk, Also flox- , flosli-silk. 1759. 
[f. Floss K] a. The rough silk broken off in the 
winding of cocoons. b. Untwisted filaments 
of silk used in embroidery and crewel-work 
1863. 

Flota (fl^u'ta). 1690. [a. Sp. ; « * fleet *.] 

The name given to the Spanish fleet w'hich used 
to bring back to Spain the products of America 
and the W. Indies. 

Flotage, Flotation, etc. : see Float-* 
Flotant (fli5a*tant), a. 1610. [ad. Fr., f. 
flatter to float.] Her. A term applied to any- 
thing flying in the air, or displayed, or swim- 
ming. 

tFlote, {PE,fi^ta; see Float .rA] I. 
A fleet or flotilla --1577. 3. — Flota. 1673. 
tFlote, sbfl ME. [a. OF. fiote company, 
multitude : — pop. L. type ^flotiay prob. £ Teut. 
^flot-y *fleutan Fleet v, in sense * to flow ’.] 
A company, troop ; also, a herd (of cattle), a 
shoal (of fish) -1647. 

tFlote, V, 1573. [^ back-formation f. floien 
Flotten.] irans, =« Fleet i. -1669. 
Floter, obs. f. Flutter. 

Flotilla (fl^Ttida), 17 1 1, [a. Sp., dim. of 
flota \ see Flota.] A small fleet; a fleet of 
boats or small vessels. 

Flotsam (flp'tsam). 1607, [ad. AF.floieson 
(« mod. T, flottaison) : — late L, ty^Q*floita- 
iionem.l 1, Law. Wreckage found floating on 
the surface of the sea. Usually assoc, w. 
Jetsam. Also iransf. and Jig, 3. Newly 
ejected oyster-spawn 1S79. 
fFlO'tten, ppl, a. Also floien, 1600. [pa, 
pple. of Fleet v,'^ and ^.] 1, Flooded with 

water i6oi» 3. Skimmed, F, milk, skim- 
milk. --1661. 

Flounce (flauns), .f A 1 1583. [f. Flounce 
The action of flouncing ; a sudden fling 
or jerk; a plunging or flopping movement; 
occas. expressing impatience or disdain. 
Flounce (flauns), sb.^ 1713* [Later form 
of Frounce.] x. A strip gathered and sewed 
on by its upper edge around the skirt of a lady’s 
dress, and left hanging and waving. a. Mil, 
The leather flap closing the holster-pipe 1833. 
Flounce (flauns), 1542. [Cf. Norw. 
\flunsa to hurry, Sw. dial, flunsa to plunge.] 
I. intr. To dash, flop, plunge, rush. 3. To 
make abrupt and jerky movements with the 
limbs or body ; to throw the body about ; to 
plunge, flounder, struggle. Usu, said of buHs, 
horses, or aquatic animals. 1609. ts- To ex- 
press displeasure by agitated movements -1756. 
t4- irans. To dash or drive with violence 

-1794. 

1. He flounced from the water like a carp 1784, 
a. When one hath struck a great fish, he plungeth 
and flounceth 1641. 3. If you £, I fly Foote. 

Flounce (flauns), 1672. [Altered f. 
Frounce t/.] f i. irans. To curl, frizz. 3. 
To adorn or trim with a flounce or flounces; 
also iransf. 1711. 

2. Flounced and furbelowed from. Head to Foot 
Addison; 

Flouncing (flaumsig), vbl, sb, 1766. [f. 
Flounce vl^] a. The action of the vb. b. 
concr, A flounce ; also, material for flouncing. 
Flounder (flaumdsi), sb.'^ 1450. [Cf. ON, 
fly&ra, Sw. flundra, flynder.] i. A small 
flat-fish, Pleuronectes Flesus, In U.S. applied 
to other species of flat-fish. a. a. dial , « 
Fluke 2, 1853. b. Bootmaking. A tool used 
'to stretch leather for a boot front in a bloddng 
or crimping board ' (Knight) 1874, 
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FLOUNDER 
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Flounder (fiauTidsi), sb.^ 1867, [f. next 
vb. ’ The action of Flounder r. 

Flounder ^flan'ndoj'^, v. 159a. 'J Nasalized 
form of Dn. Jlodderen to splash through mire, 
to flop about.] I. intr. In early use, to stum- 
ble ; later, to straggle idolently and clumsily ; 
to plunge, to roll and tumble about in or as in 
mire. Also with on^ clangs etc. Also ira.n:f. 
and Jig, fa. irans. To cause to flounder ; to 
confound -1685. 

1. You f. in mud at every step Thackeray. 

They f. about between fustian la expression, aac 
bathos in sentiment H \zutt. 

Flour (flausi), sb, ME. ]A specific use of 
FloweiR ; cf. F. Jteur de farine the * dower ’ or 
finest part of the meal.j i. Orig., the ^finest 
quality of meal; hence'I the finer portion of 
meal (wheat or other) which is separated by 
bolting. Also, in mod. use, the meal of wheat 
as opp. to that from other grain. a. Hence, 
the fine soft powder of any substance ME. 3. 
atirib., -dredge, -mill, etc. 1806, 

2. F. of mustard 1855, of sulphur 1894. 

Comb. ; f,-beetle, a beetle {Tettelmio moUiov^ which 
feeds on f. ; -bolt, -bolter, a flour-sieve ; -dresser, 
a cylinder for dressing f., instead of passing it through 
bolting cloths; -emery, eme:^ reduced to a fine 
powder ; -gold, the finest alluvial drift-gold ; -mite, 
one of several acarids -which are found in f, ; -moth, 
a moth which feeds on f., esp. Pyralis farznalis. 

Flour (fiausi), V. 1651. [f. prec. sb.] i. 

irans. To sprinkle with flour; to powder (a 
wig). 2. U.S. To grind (grain) into flour 
1828. 3, inir. Mining, Of mercury : To break 
up into dull particles coated with some sulphide 
and incapable of coalescing with other metals 
1882, Hence Floured ppl, a. (in senses 1,3). 
Flouristl (flr’rij), sb» 1500. [f, next yb.] 
I. The blossom on. a fruit-tree. Sc, and n. 
dial, 3. tThe condition of being in blossom 
-1818; Jig. prosperity, vigour; perfection, 
prime (now rare) 1597. ts. Ostentatious em- 
bellishment ; gloss -1632. 4. Penmanskip. A 
decoration executed with a sweep of the pen 
1652. 5. Literary or rhetorical embellishment ; 
parade of fine words or phrases ; a florid ex- 
pression 1603. tb. A boast, brag -1706. 6. 

An ostentatious waving about of a weapon or 
anything else ; a showy movement 1601. 7. 

Mies, a. A fanfare (of horns, trumpets, etc.) 
1594. b. A florid passage; a florid style of 
composition ; a decorative addition introduced 
by player or singer 1646. 

X. yfjf. The Couri Ciratlar remains in full f. Thack- 
eray. 3. Time doth transfixe the fiorish set on 
youth Shaks. 5. He commenced with a f. about his 
sufferings for the Plot Scott. 6. Like seeming Fen- 
cers we are meeter for a f., then defence 1601. 7. a. 

They.. received him [Waverley] with a triumphant f. 
upon the bagpipes Scott. 

Flourisll (fl2?*rij), v. Pa. t, and J}ple. 
flourislied. ME. fa. OF. Jloriss- lengthened 
stem of Jlorir (mod. F. fieurir) \ — viflgar L. 
*Jloriret f. Jlor-,flos flower.] 

l. intr, I. Of a plant or tree : f To blossom 
-1578 ; to grow -vigorously and luxuriantly ; to 
thrive ME. 3. gen. To thrive ME. Of things: 
To attain full development ; to be prosperous 
or successful, be in vogue ME. 3. To be at 
the height of fame or excellence ; to be in one's 
prime. Also used in pa. t of a person to indi- 
cate the date of his activity (cf. Floruit). 
ME. 

*. To smelle the sote savour of the vyne whanne it 
florisshcth Chaucer. I the lA)rd..have made the 
dry tree to f. Ezek. xvii. 24. a. The poor law system 
..has flourished for over three centuries i88|. 3. 

Spenser and Fairfax both flourished in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth Dryden. 

n. fi. irans. To adorn with flowers or ver- 
dure ; to cause to thrive -1614. fa. gen. To 
adorn, embellish, ornament -1716 ; to embellish 
with flourishes (see Flourish sb. 4) -1660. 3. 

tTo embellish with flowers of speech -1691 ; 
intr, to use florid language 1700. t4. irans. 

To work up ornamentally. Bacon. 

3. You have. .-wanted no arttof. your warm passion 
Shirley. 

m. I. To brandish (a weapon, etc.); to 
wave about by way of show or triumph. Also 
intr, of the weapon, etc. ME. Also \absol, a. 
a, irans. To display ME. b. intr, * To boast, 

(J-) ; to 'show off’ 1674. tS- To move 
wth a flourish -1735. t4. Mus, and Fencing, 

To give a short fandful exhibition by way of 


exercise before the real performance. To pi ly, 

‘ with a fiounsh. Of trumpets ; To sound a 
fiounsh. -1810. 

X. Old iMoantague.. flourishes his Blade in spight 
cf me Shaks. 3. a. He..fiori5ht his colours in signe 
cf victory i6^S, 4. Why do the Empcrcrs trumpets 

f. thus Shaks. 

Hence Flou’risher, one w»bo or that which flour- 
ishes. FlouTisliingly adv. in a fiourishing 
manner; fostentatiouslj’- 

Fioury (fiansTi], a. 1591. ]f. Flour sb. 
j, .yi,] Of or resembling flour; yielding 
flour ; covered with flour or powder. 

Flout (flaut), sh. 1570. [f. Flout t?.] A 
mocking speech or action. 

Flout (flaut), V, 1551. [? special Ufe of 
JtouiCi ME. form of Flute v, Cf. Du. Jluiten 
to play the flute, also to mock,] i. irans. To 
mock, jeer, insult; to express contempt for. 
tb. To quote mockingly. Muck Ado 1, i. 290 
a. inir. To behave with contumely, to mock, 
jeer, scoff; to express contempt by action or 
speech. Const at. 1575. 

I. YfTiere the Norweyan Banners fiowt the Skie 
Macb. I. ii. 49. Phillida flouts me Walton. 3. Ah, 
you may f. and turn up your faces Browning. 

Hence fFlotx^tage, mockery B. Jons. Flou'ter. 
Flou'tingly ezdv. in a flouti'-.g manner. fFlou'ting- 
stock, (a) a butt for flouting ; { p ) = Flout ^ 5. {.Merry 
IK tv. V. 83.) 

Flow 1450. [f. Flow ».] i. 

The action or fact of flo-wing ; an instance or 
mode of this. Orig. said of liquids, now of 
air, electricity, etc. Also ' The course or direc- 
tion of running waters' (Smyth). b. The 
quantity that flows 1807. c. concr. That 
-which flows 1802. a. iransf. and Jig. Any 
movement resembling the flow of a nver and 
connoting a copious supply ; an outpouring 
or stream ; esp, of speech. Hence, of dress, 
outlines, etc. 1641. 3. The incoming of the 

tide ; opp. to ebb 1583. Alsoy^ii 4. tA deluge, 
flood -1579; an ovciflowing i6o5. s* Porcelain 
ManuJ, A flux for causing the colours to flow 
or blend in firing 1878. f6. A full-bottomed 

wig ~1756‘ 

1. The f. of a brook 1856, of a current of air Tyn- 
dall. c. The f. Of Iser, rolling rapidly Campbell. 
Flows of lava Lyell. 2. The Feast of Reason and 
the F. of Soul PoPE.^ A f. of callers 1812, of talk 1873. 
Phr. P. spiriis ; in early use, a sudden access of 
exhilaration ; now, a state of habitual cheerfulness. 
3. Ocean’s ebb and ocean’s f. Burns, 

Flow (flu^), sh.^ Also flo(w)e. i6 . . [? a. 
ON. *Jl(fwe (Ictl, Jldi) of same meaning.] i, 
'A wateiy moss, a morass’ (Jam.), Also, a 
low-lying piece of watery land. 3. A quick- 
sand 1818. 3. attrib., as in f -bog or f. moss, 

a peat bog, the surface of which rises and falls 
with every increase or diminution of the water 
1831. 

Flow 57. J>a, t. and pple. flowed 

(fliJnd). \(yE,Jl6'wan, a redupl. str. vb. occur- 
ring as such only in Eng., f. root "^Jlo-, Not 
connected with L. fiuere. Cfi Gr. vXhiiv to 
swim, L. plorare to weep. See also Flood 
sb.) 

I. I. inir. Of fluids, a stream, etc.: To move 
with a continual change of place among the 
particles or parts ; to move along in a current ; 
to circulate. ta. To become liquid ; to melt. 
lit. and Jig, -'1737, b- Ceram. To work or 
blend freely: said of a glaze [Cent. Diet.), c. 
Of a metal : To change its form under impact 
or tensile or compressive strain 1888. 3, To 

come, go, move or pass as a stream ME. 4, 
Of a garment, hair, etc. : To hang loose and 
waving 1606. 5. Math, To increase or diminish 
continuously by infinitesimal quantities. See 
Fluent. 1715. i6. irans. To make to flow 

“I579* 

I. Siloa’s Brook that flow’d Fast by the Oracle of 
God Milt. P. L. r. 11. Trade, which like blood should 
circularly f. Dryden. a. Oh that.. the mountains 
might f, do-wn at thy presence Isoe. Ixiv. i. 3. As fast 
years f. away Shelley, Conversation flowed freely 
1870. 4. Her bright hayre loose flowing B. Jons. 

n. I. To Stream forth OE. ; to issue or pro- 
ceed from, out of. Also iransf, and fig, ME. 

2. Of the menstrual discharge. Said also of 
the person. 1754, 

t. Endless tears f. down in streams Swift. ^ 7^. 
This rule flows . . from the nature of a remainder 
Cruise. 


in. I. Of tbe sea, etc.: To rise and advance. 
OE. ts. To rise and o.erflow. Also fig, 
“1625. (The obs. pa, pple. Jiawn was orig. 
used^in this sense.) tS- Of the eyes: To be- 
come overfull -1710. 4, Of wine, etc. : To be 

poured out abundantly ; also fig. OE. 5. irans. 
To flood ME. ; hence, to cover with varnish, 
glaze, or the like, by blowing it to flow over 
the surface 1864. 

X. Thys yere the Thamys did flowe three times in 
one daye 1563. Jig. Doth it [pride] not f. as hugely 
as the Sea Shaks. a. Let Nylus f. Beaum. & Fl. 
Jig, The Sons of Belial, flown -with insolence and 
wine Milt. P. L. i. 501. 

Hence Flowage, tbe act of flowing ; flooded state, 
Flowe (n, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Fly. 
Flower (flausj, flau*9i), sb. [ME. flour, 
fiur, a. OF. (mod. F. fienr) : — L. Jlo7'em, 
Jlos, f. Aryan root ^bklo- : see Blow i. 

A complex organ in phenogamous plants, 
comprising a group of reproductive organs and 
its envelopes. In pop. use, the characteristic 
feature of a fiower is the coloured (not green) 
envelope; in botanical use, a fiow'er consists 
normally of one or more stamens or pistils (or 
both), a corolla, and a calyx, b. In Bryology, 
the ^ow’th comprising the reproducti\e organs 
in mosses. s. iransf. sl. 'The dowm of the 
dandelion and thistle. ? Obs, 1530. ■fb. pi, = 
Catamenia. [After F.fieters,'] -1741, c, Anc, 
Ckem. [pi., earlier sing.) : The pulverulent form 
of any substance, esp. as condensed after sub- 
limation ME, d. Applied to various fungoid 
grow'ths ; a scum formed on wine, vinegar, etc, 
in fermentation 1548, 3. A blossom considered 

independently of the plant ; also fig, ME, 4. 
A flowering plant 1500. 5. The representation 

of a flower; esp, the Fleur-de-lis (senses 2, 
3) ME. 6. An adornment or ornament ; esp, 
an ornament of speech [rarein sing.) 1508. 7. 
' The pick ’ of a number of persons or things 
ME, 8. The best, choicest, most attractive 
part of anything ; also the gist (of a matter) 
1568. 9. Irhe brightest example of any quality 

ME, 10. The condition of being in bloom, 
1697. 1 1. The period or state of bloom, vigour, 

or prosperity ME. 

X. fig. This bud of Loue. .May proue a beautious 
F. when next we meete Shaks. Z-fig, Nay hee’s a 
f., in faith a very f. Shaks. 5. Flowers were the first 
Ornaments that were used at the head of.. Pages 
Luckombe. Phr. F. of the winds (Naut.) ! * the 
mariner’s compass on maps and charts ’ (Smyth). 6, 
That ’s-^Eneas . . hee ’s one of the flowers of Troy Shaks. 
7. The flowre . . of the Elect Tomson. 8 . Thrice- 
happy days 1 The f, of each, those moments when 
we met Tennyson. 9, He is not the f. of curtesie 
Shaks, 10. An Orchard in F. Addison, ix. A man 
in the f. of life, about thirty Scott. 

Comb, i f. -animals, the Anthozoa ? -c-np, (a) the 
calyx ; ( 3 ) the cup-shaped receptacle formed by a f. ; 
•fence, the plant Poinciana pulcheindmax -head, 
an inflorescence consisting of a close cluster of sessile 
florets ; -pecker, {d) any bird of the family ; 

(b) an American honey-creeper or guitguit ; -piece, 
(a) a picture with flowers for its subject ; (b) an ar- 
rangement of flowers; -stalk, the peduncle supporting 
the flower-head. 

Flower (flan-si), v, ME. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
inir. To bloom or blossom ; to produce flowers. 

I Of a flower ; To expand. Also fig, b. irans. 
To bring into flower 1850. fa. iransf. Of 
beer, etc.: To froth, mantle -1750. t3. intr. 

To Flourish -1531. '[4. t)'ans. To adorn or 
cover with or as with flowers or a flower -1791. 
5. To embellish with figures of flowers 16 , , 

I. A rose, Jyat flowred and fayled ME fig. Whose- 
drooping phansie never flowred out More. 2. It 
makes beer to mantle, f,, and smile at you 1694. 5. 

The waistcoat I am flowering Richardson. 

Hence Flow'ered ppl, a. covered or adorned with 
flowers; bearing flowers (of a specified kind or num- 
ber). Flowerer, a person or thing that flowers. 

Flowerage (flaua-redg). 1688. [f. Flower 
sb, and v, + -age L] a. Flowers collectively, 
blossom ; a display of flowers ; floral decoration, 
lit. and fig. b. The process or result of flower- 
ing. lit, and fig. 

Floweret (flau»Tet). Chiefly poet, ME. 
[f. Flower sb, and -et.] A small fiower. 
Flowerful (flaua'iful), a. 1848. [See -ful.] 
Abounding in or filled with flowers. 
+riower-ge*ntle. 1561. [f. Flower sh. + 
Gentle a,\ app. after F.fieurnoble,] = FloR- 

AMOUR. -1783. 



FLOWERING 


7iZI 


FLUMMERY 


Flowering, vbl. sb, ME. [f. Flower v. 
+ -ING ^. ] I . The action of Flower v. in vari- 
ous senses, a. In pL Figures of flowers 1864. 

Flowering (flans-ri^), ppi, a, ME. [f. as 
prec. -f -ING^.] I. That flowers; often in 
plant-names, as flowering ash, box, fcm, etc. 
(see the sbs.) 1592. fa. Flourishing -1621. 

3. = Flowery. Also, pertaining to or issuing 
from flow-ers. 1593. 

3. Groves of Myrrhe, And flouring Odours Milt. 

Flowerless (flaus-rles;, a, 1500. [-less.] 
Without flower or bloom ; spec, in Bot., /.plant 
= Cryptogam. Hence ilowerlessness. 
Flower-pot, flioweipot (flaua-jppt). 1598. 

1. A vessel, commonly of red earthenw’are, for 
soil in which flowers are growm. 2. A kind of 
fire-w’^ork 1842. 

Flowery (flaus*ri), a. ME. [See -Y^.] I. 
Abounding in, covered with, or producing 
flowers. 2. Composed of flowers ; proceeding 
from or characteristic of flowers 1635 3* 

Ornamented with flowers or figures of flowers 
1667. 4. Abounding in flowers of speech : 

florid 1603. 5. Her. = Fleury. 1681. 

4. A man of f. tongue 1879. 

Flowing (fl^Q'ig), vbL sb, OE. [f. Flow 
V. + -ING J I. The action of Flo w t;. in vari- 
ous senses. 2. concr. That which flows, a 
stream, a wave (now rari) ME. ; fan over- 
flowing ; a flood -1663. 

Flowing (fl^a*ig ),//>/. a, OE. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 2.] I. That flows (see Flow ’v.). fb. ! 
Math, = Fluent. -1842. 2. Of lines, curv'es, 

etc. : Smoothly continuous and free from stiff- 
ness 1709. 3. Of hair, garments, etc.; Waving, 

unconfined, streaming 1606. 4. Rising like 

the tide ; brimming, copious 1526. 

I. Phr. F. Metals : see Fcowy. I. 2 c. F. eloquence 
1627, numbers Cowper, urbanity 1766. z- Phr. F, 
tracery (Arch.) ; tracery where the lines branch out 
into leaves, arches, etc, 1812. 3. A ship is therefore 

said to have a flowing sheet when the wind crosses 
the line of her course nearly at right angles Falconer. 

4. Fat contentions and f. fees Milt. 

Hence Flowing-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Flowk, obs. Sc. f. Fluke. 

Flown ppL a.l 1608. [pa. pple. of 

Fly Used adj actively in senses of Fly 
v,^ Also with oiet, and as in far-, new-flown, 
Floyt(e, var. of Flote, Flute. 

Fluate sb. 1794, [f. Flu(oric) + 

-ATE.] 1 . Chem. Now called Fluoride, q.v. 

2. A hydrofluosilicate applied to building-stone 
to harden it 1887. 

Fluc(c)an: - Flookan, q.v. 

Flucti-, comb. f. 'L.Jlucius -wave, in flucti*- 
ferous a., bearing or producing waves ; flucti*- 
sonous a., sounding with weaves ; etc. (Diets.) 
Fluctuable (flz?'kti«ab’l), a, rare, [as if 
ad. L. ^fluctuaHlis\ see -able,] Capable of 
fluctuating, (Diets.) Hence Fluctuabi’lity, the 
quality of being f. H. Walpole. 

Fluctuant (fl27*kti«ant), 1560. [ad.L. 
fluctuantem ; see Fluctuate v.] 1 , Moving 

like the waves. Chiefly flg. 2. Floating on the 
waves 1604. 

I. His gemus is f. and moonstruck Swinburne. 2. 
Whether it be f- as the ark of Noah [etc.] Bacon. 
Fluctuate (fl2?*ktiu,(?it), v. 1634. [f. L. 

fluctuat-, fluctuare to undulate, f. fluctus.~\ i. 
intr. To move like a wave or waves, rise and 
fall in or as in waves ; to be tossed up and down 
on the waves. Now rare. 2. Jig. To vary ! 
irregularly, undergo alternating changes ; to : 
be unstable; to vacillate, waver, 1634. 3. 

irans. To unsettle 1788 ; to throw into a wave- 
like motion 1850. 

I. So sounds, so fluctuates, the troubled sea 171T. 

2. Fluctuating . . betuix love and feare 1634. Money 
fluctuates in price Crump. 3. A breeze began to. .f, 
all the still perfume Tennyson. 

Fluctuation (fljpktii/i^ijsn). 1450. [ad. L. 
fluctuation em ; see prec. and -ATION.] i. A 
motion like that of the waves, an alternate rise 
and fall. Now rare in physical sense. 1646. 
b. Path. The undulation of a fluid in any cavity 
or tumour of the body 1620. a. The action 
or condition of fluctuating ; repeated variation, 
vicissitude. In pi. 'ups and downs'. 1609. 

3. Vacillation, wavering 1450. 

X. This f. of the sea Goldsm. a. Changes and fluc- 
tuations of government 1712. F. of temperature and 
season Paley. 3. Fluctuations of the Mmd 1717* 


Flue, flew (M), sb.^ ME. [cf. MDn. vluwe 
fishing-net. ] A fishing-net ; a. a drag-net ; b. a 
fixed net. Also flue-net. 

Flue (fl5], sb.^ 1589. [? See Fluff sb.i} 
Down, nap ; fluff. Also pi. bits of down. 

Flue (fl«), sb.^ 1582. [?] I. In early use =* 
Chimney ; subseq. a smok^duct in a chimney. 
Hence applied to a hot-air passage in a wall ; 
a pipe or tube for conveying heat to water in 
some steam-boilers ; and "the like. a. Organ- 
building. The fissure or wind-way of mouth- 
pipes (hence also called flue-pipes) 1879. 3* 

slang. = Spout sb. 4. 1821. 

3. Infi in pawn- Up the f.\ (a) pawned; ( 6 ) 
dead. 

Comb, z f.-boiler, ‘a steam-boiler whose water 
space is traversed by flues’ (Knight); -bridge, a 
w’all of fire-brick in a reverberatory furnace, between 
the hearth and the f. ; -pipe, an organ-pipe with a f. 
(see 2), a mouth-pipe, as opp. to a reed-pipe ; -plate, 

‘ a plate into which the ends of the flue are set ’ 
(Knight) j -stop, an organ-stop made up of f.-pipes, 
or for a f. opening ; -work, the f.-stops of an organ 
collecti\'eIy as dist. from the reed-stops. 

Flue (Ru), sb.^ i860, [?] Haut. The Fluke 
of an anchor, or that of a harpoon. 

Flue (Ru), sb.5 Also flu. collb^, 1839. 
Short for Influenza. 

fFlu’ence, 1607. [^l. F., ad. L. fluentia.'\ 

1. A flowing, a stream. Chapman. 2. ^ 
Fluency 2. -1691. 

Fluency (fl^*&si). 1623. [ad. L. flueniia ; 
see prec. and -ency.] fi- Affluence, copious- 
ness -1726. 2. Reamness, smoothness ; ease ; 
used esp. oi speech 1636. 

1. All his f. of thought 1852. 2. He indulged his 

satirical f. on the scientific collectors 1814. 

Fluent (flz7*ent). 1589. [ad. 'L.Jluentem, 
fluere.'] 

A. adj. I, That flows, flowing. Also iransf. 

and fig. 1607. 2. Capable of flowing easily ; 

fluid, liquid i6or. b, fig. Fluid, liable to change 
1648. t3. Flowing freely or abundantly -1682. 

4. Of speech, style, etc. : Flowing easily and 

readily 1625. b. Of a speaker, etc. ; Ready in 
the use of words 1589. 5. Math. In the doc- 

trine of fluxions: Continuously increasing or 
decreasing by an infinitesimal quantity 1734. 

2. b. The general body of opinion is very f. Helps. 
4 Their f. praying and preaching Wood. b. Fluent 
Shakespear scarce effac’d a line Pope. 

Hence Flu*ent-ly adv., t-ness. 

B. sb. 1 1. A stream, a current of water -1705. 

2. Math. The variable quantity in fluxions 
which is continually increasing or decreasing 
1706. Hence tFlnemtial a. of or pertaining to 
fluents. 

Fluey a. 1861. [£ Flue -yl.] 
Covered with flue. 

FluflT (Rvf), sb.^ 1790. [? a modification of 
Flue i. Anything light, feathery, and 

flocculent. 2. A soft, downy mass or bimch 
1862. h.Bit offluj/{sla.ng) : ayoung woman 1903. 

Fluff (flt^Oj r8i8. 

[see Fluff A puff; a whiff; a slight 

explosion, lit. and flg. 

Comb . : f.-gib, a squib. Scott. 

Fluff (flz7f), 1859. [f. Fluff 5^.1] i. 
t 7 'ans. Leather-manuf. To whiten the flesh side 
of a skin 1882. 2. To pick into oakum 1892. 

3. To shake out or up into a soft mass like fluff 

1884. 4. intr. To move or float softly like 

fluff ; to settle down like a ball of fluff 1872. 

5. slang. In Fluff it ! = ‘ take it away, I don’t 
want it ’ 1859. 

3. The ‘Johnny Crows* .. f, and plume and dust 
themselves without cessation Lady Bkassey. 

Fluffy (Rv'R), a. 1825. [f. Fluff sb.i -]• -yI.] 
I. Consisting of or resembling fluff; soft and 
downy. 3. Covered with fluff, down, fur, or 
the like ; downy 1848. 

X. F. whiskers Thackeray. 2. The f, yeUcw 
chickens 1879. 

Hence Flu’ffiness, f. quality, 

Flugelman: see Fugleman. 

Fluid (fl«'id). 1603. [a. Y.Jluide, ad. L. 

fluidus, f. fluere ; see -id.^ 

A. adj. I. Having the property of flowing ; 
consisting of particles that move freely among 
themselves, so as to give way before the slight- 
est pressure. (A general term including both 
gaseous Wild liquid substances.) Also fig. and 


6 (Ger. K^ln.) b (Fr. p««). ii (Ger. MiJfller). u (Fr. dime), v (c«rl). e (c») (th^e). 


of non-pbysical things. 2. Flowing easily and 
clearly; fluent ; as speech, etc. 1691. 

1. The language of the Eiole i«! passing, and 
literary, not ngid, fixed, and scientific M. Arnold. 

B. sb. I. A fluid substance 1661. 

Fluids are divided into liquids, which are incom- 
pletely elastic, and gases, which are completely so. 

2. One of several subtle, imponderable, ail- 
pervading substances, whose existence has been 
assumed to account for the phenomena of heat, 
magnetism, and electricity 1750. 

I. The air being a f, Boyle. Moderate exercise 
will enrich the Fluids 1704, z The particles of the 
electrical f. Franklin. 

Comb.: f.-compass, 'that in which the card re- 
volves in its bowl floated by alcohol ’ ( Adm. Smyth) ; 
-lens, one in which a liquid is imprisoned between 
circular glass disks of the required curvature. 

Hence Fluridal a. {Geol.) of or resembling a f., as 
the flitidal structure of vitreous rocks. Flui’dic a. 
of the nature of a f. ; in Spiritualism, of or belonging 
to a supposed inner ‘double* (of fluid or ethereal con- 
sistence) possessed by every being. Flui'dify v. to 
make f. £lmdifica*tioii. 

Fltiidism (fl^-idiz’m). 1835. [f. prec. -h 
-ISM.] I. The theory which refers all diseases 
to the state of the fluids in the body. 2. Spiritu- 
alism. The hypothesis of the existence of 
supersensible fluidic bodies (see Fluidic). So 
F lu'idist, one who supports f. (in either sense). 
Fluidity (fl«ii*diti). 1603. [f. Fluid a. + 
-ITY. Cf. F.fluzdii/.} I. The quality or con- 
dition of being Fluid 1605. speech, 

etc. : The quality of flowing easily and clearly, 
1. flg. The f. of Radicalism 1886. 2. There is the 

same comparative tenuity and f. of verse Swinburne. 

fFluddness. 1626. [-ness.] «= Fluidity. 
-1670. 

Fltike (fl2/k), [OE.flbc, cogn. w. ON. 
fldke ; related by ablaut to Gti.flach fiat.] i. 
A flat fish, esp. the common flounder, Pleuro- 
nectes Flesus. 2. A parasitic trematoid worm, 
of several species, found esp. in the livers of 
sheep, so called from its shape 1668. 3. A 

variety of kidney potato 1868. 

X. Wry-mouthed Flooke Carew. Hence Fltl’ky 

a. ^ infested with flukes. 

Fluke (flz7k), sb.^ 1561. [? transf. use of 
Fluke sb.'^, from the shape.] i. One of the 
broad triangular plates of iron on each arm of 
the anchor, which enter the ground and hold 
the ship. b. Anything resembling the prec, in 
shape ; esp. U.S. ' one of the barbs of a har- 
poon or toggle-iron; a flue’ {Cent. Diet.) 1605. 
2. pi. 'The two parts which constitute the 
large triangular tail of the whale' (Smyth) 
1725. 

I. Her owne anker, which by one of the floukes 
tooke fast hold Holland, b. The f. of a lance 1613, 
of an arrow Catlin. Fluke, in. mining, .an instru- 
ment used for cleansing the hole previous to blasting 
(Weale). 2. Phr, Fo turn or peak the flukes : of a 
whale, to go under ; hence {Naut. slang) to go to bed. 

Fluke (flz7k), coUoq. 1857. [?] In 
Billiards, A successful stroke made by accident 
or chance. Hence gen. an unexpected success; 
a piece of good luck. A f. of wind : a chance 
breeze. Hence Fluky of the nature of a f. ; 
uncertain. Flwkily adv. 

Fluke (fl«k), 1840. [f. Fluke j^. 2] 

I. intr. Of a whale : To use the flukes in swim- 
ming 1840. 3. trans, a. To disable the flukes 

of (a whale) by spading, b. To fasten (a whale) 
by means of a chain or rope {Cent. Did.). 
Flake (Ruk), v.^ 1881. [f. Fluke sb.^] 
I. Billiards, trans. To hit or pocket (a ball) 
by a fluke ; to make (a stroke) by a fluke, 3. 
transf. To get {ht) or obtain by a fluke 1885, 
Flume (flwm), sb. lME.Jium,flun,B..O¥. 
E.flumen, f. fluere.'] fi.A stream, a river; also, 
water —1652, 2. A mill-tail 1855* 3* U.S., 

eta An artificial channel for a stream of water 
to be applied to some industrial use 1784. 

b. A deep narrow channel or ravine with a 
stream running through it 1792. 

Flummery (flxz'msri). 1623. [a. Welsh 
llymru, of unkn. etym.; the fl- is for Welsh 
11 -. I. ‘ A kind of food made by coagulation of 
wheatmeal or oatmeal (J.). In Mod. Cookery, 
any of various sweet dishes made with milk, 
flour, eggs, etc. 2. fig. Mere compliment ; 
nonsense, humbug, empty trifling 1749. Also 
atirib. 

E (?) iyein). I (Fr. fofre). 5 (f«r, ^^irth). 
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z. A fine f. aboat the . .eminent geai’js of the person 
whom they are addressing Thackeray. 

Hence tjf*ln,‘rEUiier sr, to humbcg- 
Flti mni ox u. colloq. or vulgar. 

3 -S 37 * ipToh. of Eng. dial, origin.^ i. irzns. 
To bring to confusion ; to ' do for ’ ; to bewilder, 
nonplus. 3. intr, U.S, To give up, collapse 
1847. Hence Flummox s3, any failure. 
Flump (fi2?mp), V coJhq, 1790. ^Echoic.] 
I. inir,^ To fall or move heavily with a dull 
noise 1816. 3, irjus. To set or throw dou:n 

with a dump 1830. 3. Used advb. With a 

flump 1790. Hence Flmnp sb. the action or 
sound of flumping. 

Fltmg (flng'j pa. pple. of Fling v. 

Flunk (fl279k'‘ , 2^. U.S. 1823. [Cf. Flink^ 
Funk.] i. intr. To give up, back out, fail 
utterly. Also quzsi-trans. To shirk (a recita- 
tion). 2. trans. To cause to flunk ; to pluck. 
Hence Flunk sA a total failure, in a college 
examination. 

Flunkey (fi2?-qki), sb.^ 1782. [? a dim. cor- 
ruption of Flanker. Orig. Sa] i. A male 
servant, usu. in livery, a footman, lackey j 
often coniempi. Hence 3, One who behaves 
obsequiously to his superiors in rank or posi- 
tion ; a toady, snob 1855. Hence Flu'nkeydom, 
the domain of flunkeys ; flunkeys collectively ; 
the spirit of a f. Flmnkeyism, the manners, 
speech, etc. of a f. 

Fltmkey (fi 27 *gld), o\S, 1841. [f. 
Flunk v. or sk -t -y.] One who * flunks’ or 
fails ; £sp. an ignorant person who dabbles in 
financial speculation. 

Fluo- (fl/4*<?), Chem, and Min. Abbrev. of 
Fluor, used as comb, form in compounds 
containing fluorine. 

Flu oboTate, a salt of fluoboric acid. Flu o- 
bo*ric acid, orig. the gas terfluoride of boron (BF3), 
now applied to the compound (H2B2O4.6HF) ob- 
tained by saturating water with this- Flu oce’rine, 
Fluo-ceTite, a native fluoride of cerium and the 
allied^ metals. Flu o-bydric (acid) = Fluorkydric, 
Also in. the names of other adds of which fluorme is 
a component, and in the names of salts as Flu:0« 
pbo’Sphate, -si'Hcate, etc. 

Fluor (fldf'oj), sb.. 1621. [a. L., f. fluere. 
Cf, OF. fiueur* ] ti, A flow or flowing ; a flux, 
stream -1671. 2, spec, in Path. fa. pi. - 

Flowers. 1621. [jb. Fluor albus — Leuco- 
RRHCEA. 1754. t 3 . A fluid state ; concr. a fluid 

mass ; in ^4 the humours (of the body) -1721. 
4. Min. ta. A generic name for a class of 
minerals resembling gems, but readily fusible, 
and useful as fluxes in smelting 1661. b. Since 
1771 applied spec, to such of these minerals as 
contain fluorine, chiefly (now only) to calcium 
fluoride or Fluor-spar, 5, aiirik ffl acid, 
h^rofluoric acid 1791. 

Fluor- (fl«*or), comb. f. Fluorine bef. 
vowels, ihuorliydric [ -f Hydr(-ogen)+-ic] 
acid, Ckem. hydrofluoric acid (HF). 

Fluorated (flw*6r^ited), ppl, a. 1796. [f. 
Fluor- + -ate + -ed K] Combined with hy- 
drofluoric acid. 

Fluorene (flw*6rm), 1883. [f. Fluor + 

-ENE.] Chem. A hydro-carbon extracted from 
coal-tar (C13 H 10) when impure it is fluorescent, 
whence the name. 

Fluoresce (fl«6re*s), v. 1874. [f. Fluor- 
escence.] To be or become fluorescent. 
Fluorescein (fl«6re*szim). 1876. [f. prec. 
+ -IN.] Chem. A product fluorescent in solu- 
tion obtmned by heating phthalic anhydnde 
with resorcin. 

Fluorescence (fl«6re‘sens). 1852. [f. 

Fluor(-spar), after opalescence.'] The coloured 
luminosity produced in some transparent bodies 
by the direct action of light, esp. of the violet 
and ultra-violet rays ; the property, in certain 
substances, of rendering &e ultra-violet rays 
visible, so as to produce this phenomenon. 
Fluorescent (Awore-sent), a. 1853. [f. 
Fluoresce + -ent.] Possessing or proceed- 
ing from fluorescence. 

> Fluoric (fl?^*rik), /r. 1790. \pA.T.fluorique\ 
see Fluor and -ic.] Pertaining to or obtained 
from flnor or fluor-spar. 

Fluoride (flzZ^orid, -aid). Also -id. 1826. 
[f. Fluor-INE 4- -IDE.] Chem. A binary com- 
pound of fluorine with another element 


Fluorme ^fl^'orm, -^ia^ 1813. [f. Fluor -f 
I -INE, after Bromine, etc,] CkenuK non-metallic 
element > symbol F), forming, with bromine, 
cbionne, and iodine, the halogen group. 
Fluorite (fl«*6rait',. 1868. [f* Fluor - 
-iTE.] Mzn. = Fluor-spar. 

Flubroid (flzPoroid}. [f. Fluor -f -oid.] 
Cryziallogr. A solid bounded by twenty-four 
triangular planes ; occumng frequently in fluor- 
spar. 

Fluor-spar (fiw-6i|Spaj). 1794. [f. Fluor -r 
Spar j Min. Native fluoride of calci am I CaFs) ; 
found abundantly in Derbyshire, and often 
called Derbyshire spar. 

Flurry (fl 27 *ri), rA 1698. ]? echoic.] i. 
A sudden agitation of the air, a gust or squall 
b. Chiefly U.S. A sharp and sudden shower ; 
a sudden rush (of birds) 1828. 2. A sudden 

commotion ; nervous agitation, flutter, hurry 
1710. b. The death-throes of a whale 1823. 

1. Fliirries from the Hills Frvek. b- Flurries of 
snow W. Irving. 2. In a fright and a f. Tucker- 

Flurry (fi£7Ti), v. 1757. [1 prec. sb.] i. 
irans. To agitate, "put out'. 2. intr. To 
flutter down in sudden or gusty showers. ? U. S. 
1883. Hence FIu*rried ppl. a. \ -ly adv. 

Fiurt, obs. f. Flirt, 

Flush (fit?/), 1596. [f. Flush A 

flight of birds suddenly started up. 

Flush (fiz?J), sk^ ME. [f. Flush fi. 
A pool or puddle -1513. 2. A sudden flow ; 

a rash of water coming or let down suddenly 
1529. b. A sudden abundance of anything 
1592. 3. A rush of emotion or passion ; ela- 

tion or excitement arising from this, or from 
success, etc, 1614. 4. A fresh growth (of grass, 
leaves, or flowers) 1773. 5. The act of cleans- 
ing a drain by flushing 18S3, 6. A glow of 

light or colour, esp the reddening in the face 
caused by a rush of blood ; the rush of blood 
itself 1630. 7. Glow, freshness, vigour (of 

beauty, health, life) 1735. 

2. b. The great f. of gold Bacon. 3. Unreasonable 
flushes of proud and vaine joy Raleigh. Phr. In the 
ijirst^ftill)/, 4. The young shoots, now in full f. ; 
after a heavy shower 1893. 6. Hectic flushes 3:803, 

Flush (fl2>J), 1529, [? f. (ult.) 

flow (cf. run) ; assoc, w. prec.] Cards. A hand 
consisting of cards aU of one suit. 

Flush (flzTf), a.\ 1550. [?f. Flush v.^] i. 
Abundantly full ; in flood. 3. Full of life or 
spirit. Hence, Self-confident. Now rare, 
1604. 3. Plentifully supplied {esp. with money). 
Const, of. Of money : PlentiM. 1603. 4. Of 
a high colour; blushing; flushed 1594. 5. 
Even, level, in the same plane (with) 1626; 
even or level with the adjacent surface 1823. 

X. In the f. moment of joy Disraeli. a. F. youth 
reuolt Shaks. 3. Tom . . is always very f. or very hard 
up 1871. 4. Thy Cheeke, now f. with Roses Drayton. 
Hence Flu'shness, f. condition. 

Flush (fl 27 j), «.2 1591. [£ Flush sk^] 
Cards, -fHolmng a flush. Of a hand or 
sequence : Forming or induding a flush. 

Flush (fl2?J)j V?- ME. [periu echoic ; cf. 
fly, flutter, and rushP] 1. intr. To fly up 
quickly and suddenly ; to take wing. tAlso, to 
fly with a whirr, f Also fig. of persons -1642. 
3. irans. To cause to fly or take wing ; to put 
up 1450. 

2. Lete the spanyell flusch up the covey 1450, 
Flush (fltfj), v.^ 1548. [? same wd. as prec.; 
infi, by Flash and Blush v.] 

I 1. Expressing sudden movement. i, intr. 
To rush out suddenly and copiously ; to flow 
with force. Also fig. 3. irans. To cause (water) 
to flow ; to draw off water from 1815. 3. To 
cleanse (a drain, etc.) by means of a rush of 
water 1789 ; to inundate (a meadow) 1861. 4. 
intr. Of a plant : To shoot. Also trans. to 
cause to shoot. 1810. 5. intr. * To become 

fluxed or fluid ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

t. The .Well-head, whence first flushed forth this 
muddy Nylus 1624. 2. To f. a pond 1594. 3. Sewer 

f ipes should be flushed from time to time 1871. fig-. 

'* out your sins with tears 1884. 
n. With reference to light or colour. i. 
intr. To glow with sudden brilliance. Cf. 
Flash v.^ 1809. a. Of the blood, etc. : To 
come with a rush, produce a heightened colour 
1667. 3. Of the face, etc. ; To become sud- 

denly red or hot 1709. 4. trans. To make red 


or raady 1697 ; to suffuse or adorn vith glow- 
ing colour 1746. 5. To animate 1633. 

I, As I hav*«ieen the rosy red flushing m the north- 
era night Tennyson. 2. In her Cheek distemper 
flashing glowd Milt. P.L. ix. S86. 4, How faintly- 
fljsn’d, how phantom-fair Was Monte Rosa Tenny- 
son. s Armies flush'd with conquest Addison. 
Flush (fiz7j), £^.3 1842. [1. Flush 3.1 5.] 

I, trans. To make flush ; to §11 in (a joint) 
level With the surface ; to point. 3, Weaving. 
To throw (a thread) on the surface over several 
threads without intersection. Also zntr. of the 
thread. 1878. 

fFlush (fl 27 j), ctdv. [f. Flush a?-] Directly, 
straight. Farquhar. 

Flusher (flsp-Joi). dial. Also flasher. 1674. 
[Cf. Flush The Red-backed Shrike, 

Lanins collurio. 

Flushing (flt7-jig>, sb. 1833. [Name of a 
port in Holland (Du. Vlissingen).] A kind of 
rough and thick woollen cloth, first made at 
Flushing. 

Flu-shing, vbl. sb. 1573. [f. Flush + 
-iNG.i] The action of Flush v.^ in various 
senses ; esp. the cleansing (of a sewer, etc. ) by 
a rash of water. 

Fluster sk 1676. [see next vb.] 

1. ta. Heat from drinking 1710. b. A confused 
or agitated state of mind ; a flurry, flutter 1728. 
f2. ?Pomp, splendour -1716. 

Fluster (fl2?-st3i), v. ME. [Cf. mod. Icel. 
flaustr hurry, bustle, fiaustra to bustle. Cf. 
Bluster v.j ti. P'To excite, stimulate. ME. 
only. 2. trans. To flush or excite with drink 
1604. 3. intr. To be e.xcited or eager; to 

bustle 1613. 4. trans. To flurry, confuse 1724. 

a. His head is flustered with burgundy Thackeray. 
3. The Dutch gunboat came flustering up Rifling. 
Hence Flu*stered ppl. a. half-tipsy; confused, 
flurried. 

Flustrate (fl2?'str.5it), v. vulgar. 1712. [f. 

Fluster v. + -ate s J = Fluster v. 2 and 4. 
Hence Flustra’tion, fluster, agitation. 

Flute (fliPt), ^ 3.1 [ME. flowte, later Jluii{e, 
a. OF. fleiite, flaiite, flahute (also written 
flahnste), mod. F. flttte = Pr. flanta fern., of 
unkn. origin.] i. A musical wind instrument, 
consisting of a hollow cylinder or pipe, with 
holes along its length, stopped by the fingers, 
or by keys which are opened by the fingers. 

The flute of the ancients was blown through a 
mouthpiece at the end. The modem flute, which is 
the transverse or German flute, is blowm through an 
orifice at the side near the upper end. 

2. A flute-player 1542. 3. An organ-stop hav- 

ing a flute-like tone ; also f-stop 1613. 4. Any- 
thing resembling a flute in shape ; e. g. a long 
thin French breakfast-roU j ta tall, slender 
wine-glass ; etc, 1649. 5* A channel or 

furrow in a pillar, resembling the half of a flute 
i split lengthwise, with the concave side outwards 

1660, 6. Hence any similar groove or channel 
1727. ^ 

I. Indians met vs on the way, playing vpon Flutes j 
which is a token that they come in peace Purchas. 

Comb . : f.-bird {A-usiralia)^t\x(i piping crow {Gym- 
norhina tzbicen ) ; -bi^ a boring tool, used in boring 
hard woods ,* -glass, see 4 above ; -stop = sense 3 
above. 

Flute (fl«t), sk^ 1567. [perh* a transf. use 
of flnit — prec.] Nazit. 1. ‘A pink-rigged 
fly-boat, the after part of which is round-ribbed ’ 
(Smyth). 2. A vessel of war, carrying only 
part of her armament, to serve as a transport 
1666. Hence Armed en f (Fr, armd en flibte), 
said of such a vessel. 

Flute (fl«t), V. ME. [f. Flute j^.I] i. 
intr. To play upon a flute or pipe ; also, to 
whistle or sing in flute-like tones, 3. trans. 
To play (an air, etc.) on a flute; to sing in 
flute-like notes 1842. 3, To form flutes (see 

Flute sb.^ 5, 6) in ; to arrange a dress, etc. in 
flutes 1578. 

I. qnsz&i’irans. And f. his friend, like Orpheus, from 
the dead M. Arnold. 2. Some . , swan . . fluting a wild 
carol ere her death Tennyson. The redwing flutes 
his o-ka-lee Emersou. 

Fluted (flw'ted), ppl. a. 1611. [f. Flute 

sbP and v.] 1. Having, furnished, or orna- 

mented with flutes. 3. Mns. Of a thin and 
flute-like tone 1787. 

I. F. spectrum, one in which the spectrum lines 
appear to be grouped in flutes. F. pillars Berkklby. 
A f. falsetto Beckpord. 


aB(mtfn). a (pass), au (frwdM (c<^t). ^(Fx. chrf). 3 (ev«:). oi(/,<y«). 3 (Fr. can vie), i (szt). z (Psyche), g (wli^rt). ^(g<?t). 
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IlFltlte-dOtlCe (fi/7tid«s). 1676, fiufe * Fire to subsist requires 

deuceVil. -sweet flute'."! fl- The highest- hopes and f<^DE Foe. 3- ^mg'shany’ about {orig.Cc^w/ and 

f 1K» FIuxc of companic A. Y. L, IL 1. 52. fir. This f. Black I., U.S. any one of tne species of the genus 

pitched variety of the old nute with a mouti^ of guesses M. Arnold. 5. The bodies of ail animals Simulium^ some of ^hich cause great suffering by 
piece -1747. a. An organ-stop so named are m a constant f, Butler. their bites. Hessian f., Spanish f., Tsetse - 1 , 

1876. HL ti. Liquefaction or fusion -1799. a* etc. ; see Hesman, etc 3. Or wth a Flie, either a 

Fluter ME. [f. Flutes?.] I. A Meiall. Any substance that is mixed with a natural or an artificial Flie Walton. 

flute-player. Now rare ; repL by Flutist metal, etc. to facilitate its fusion ; also a sub- Combs. , . ^ ^ , 

or Flautist. 3. One who makes fl.iitmgs stance used to render colours fusible in enamel- -cowz.ry, •maggoty -maker^ 

^ TIT r#-T-. and the colouring of porcelain and glass Special : f.*bird, a humming-bird (cC, F. oisean- 

r lUuHg (fl;7’tig 1, vol. so. 1481. [f. Flute 1704* _ ^ ^ ynoueju)', -blister, a plaster made of Canikaridesi 

V. + -IXG^.l I. The action of Flute v, ; esp. *• The is formed, by setting fire to a mixture -book, a case in the form of a book for artificial 

the action of making flutes in columns, frills, of one part of nitrate of pota^sa, and two of bi-tartrate fljesi t-cap, a kind of head-dress formerly worn by 
Ptc ■ ornamentation with fitite*; * fluted work of potassa.. is obtained by projecting into a women; -case, the covering of an insect; the 

o ^h’tron of beetles; -hook, a hook baited with a f. ; 

Also aiirid.,^f.-laike -plane, etc. a. =FLUTE (^fl^zks), ^z. 1677. [ad. Y.fluxus,fiuer^.^ -Ihie, a line for f.-fishing ; -nut, ‘a nut with wings, 

5» 1 O CIV That is in a State of flux; fluctuating, ever7 to be twbted by the hand* (Knight); -paper, pa^r 

I. 1 he earliest flutings of the lark 1874, 2. bhe . . *=* prepared to catcher poison flies; -powder, a powder 

ran her fingers through the fiutings of her frills tS8o. ^/y/- rr t- , r n •- used to kill flies; -rod, a rod for f.-fishing; -snap- 

Flutist (flw'tist), 1603. [f. Flute -k J? Itix [noks), Z?. 1477* [fi FLUX^.J *fl. per, (7..S'., a name of certain f.-catching birds, {«) the 


I Fire to subsist requires a F. of Air 1748. 2. A.. \ oftz there is no fault to be found with; there is no- 


Fluting (fl;7-tig'i, vbl. sb. 1481. [f. Flute 1704. 
V. + -iXG^.l I. The action of Flute t>. ; esp. f- Tt 


sd.^ 5, 6. Also collect. 16 ii. 

I. The earliest flutings of the lark 1874, ^ 2. She 
ran her fingers through the fiutings of her frills rSSo. 
Flutist (flw-tist). 1603. [f. Flute -k 
-ist. Cf. Y . flUtiste.'X A player on the flute. 
Flutter (flz7-t3i), sb. 1641. [f. next vb.] I. 
A fluttering ; the action or condition of flutter- 


tFluX [flizks),<2;. 1677. [ad. Y.Jlusc 24 S,Jluere.'\ -Ime, a line for f.-fishing; -nuL ‘a nut with wings, 
That is in a state of flux; fluctuating, ever- betwbted by the hand* (Knight); -paper, pa^r 

oh n n tri n tr -T' 7 n '7 prepared to catcb or poison flies ; -powder, a powder 

-pi ^ 1 \ * rr ttt -t- 1"! L-r used to kill flics ; -rod, a rod for f.-fishing; -snap- 

Flux (^fit7ks), ?7. 1477. [f. Flux sb.^ fi. p^r, a name of certain f.-catching birds, {«) the 
trans. To treat by subjecting to a flux; adso, genus Myia^ra\ (< 5 ) Pkainopepla nitensi -speck, 
to produce a flux in (a person) ; "talso Jig. -spot, a stain produced by the excrement of an in- 
-1785. fb. inir. -1785. 3. inir. fa. To bleed sect; .-water, a solution of arsenic, or decoction of 


b. %Uog. A run. a burst 1857. 3. An copiously 1638. b. To flow copiously 1823. 


agitated or disordered condition 1748. ts- 
Ostentatious display, fuss, sensation, stir -1822. 
4. slang. A venture, e. g. at betting, cards, etc. 
^^74- _ 


person) ; talso Jig. -spot, a stain produced by the excrement of an in- 
3 inir fa- To bleed ? -’water, a solution of arsenic, or decoction of 

flew copieudy 1S.3. 

fuse 1477- 4 - o a boxer whoise weight b 8 sL 

UX sb.. III. 2) 1781. b. In plant-names, as f.-agaric, Ag^aricus mus- 
; to melt 1669. carius^ called also Fly-bane; -honeysuckle, (^z)a 


I. The f. of a Fan Addison. 


3. To make fluid, fuse 1477. 4 - To a boxer whose weight b 8 st. 

treat with a flux (see Flux .r^. III. 2) 1781. b. in plant-names, as f.-agaric, Agaricus mus- 
5. inir. To become fluid; to melt 1669. carius., called also Fly-bane; -honeysuckle, (^z)a 

I. Jig. Praying for the Dead, which doth so f. the variety of honeysuckle {Lomcera Xyhsteum) ; {b) a 
pocket 1660. 2. b. Once fix the seat of your dis* species of Halleria ; -orchid, -orchis, a name for 


P/l flieS OR [f.FLYZ-.l] 

of a chute so as to receive the impact of the water in * lUXlDie (ilt? Jcsib 1 ), Uos. or arcAm 147^- I* i« TThe action, or {rec. ) an act of fl3nng. 2. 
the chute and penstock. [a. OF., ad. L. Jluxibilis^ f. fiux-y fiuere.'] i. On ike f.i orig. on the wing; hence, in motion; 

Flutter (fl27*tai), z?. [OE. flotorian, a freq. Apt to flow, flluid 1551. a. Capable of being in Baseball, the course of a ball that has been 
f, Jlot- weak-grade of root of fiiotan Fleet z/.] melted 1471. 3- Liable to flux or change 1561. struck, until it touches the ground. 1851. 
ti. To float to and fro. Also 7?^. -1513. Hence Flu*xlbly FlnxibMity. Flu-xible- n. i. A quick-travelling carriage ; ej/, a light 


2. }thr. Jo ^ in, fiaa, fancies f. into it Lamb. Hence j Opbiys musdfera. 


Fly (floi), rA2 P7. flies. OE. [f. Flyz?.!] 
I. I , fThe action , or {rec. ) an act of flying. 2. 
On ike fii orig. on the wing; hence, in motion ; 


ti. inir. To float to and fro. Also fig. -1513. Hence Flu-inbl^ 
3. Of birds : To move or flap the wings rapidly ness, f. quality, 
without flying or with short flights. Also Fl tixfl e (fit?*!; 


lence Flu*xibly iZifz?. FlnxibMity. Fltfxible- n. i. A quick-travelling carriage ; ej/, a light 
less, f. quality. vehicle, introduced at Brighton in 1816, and 

Fluxile (fl2?*ksil), a, Obs, or arch, 1605. originahy drawn by men ; subseq. extended to 


iransf and Jig. OE. 3. transf. To move about [ad. late L. fiuxilis ; see prec. and -ILE.] — any one-horse covered, carriage,^ as a cab or 
aimlessly, restlessly, sportively, or ostentatiously Fluxible i, 3. Idence Fluxi'lity, f. quality, hansom, let out on hire. 2. Something at- 


1694. 4. To move with quick vibrations or 

undulations 1561. 5. To tremble wdth excite- 


Fltmon (flz?*kj9n). 1541. [a.F.,ad.L.^MXZ0- 
nem ; see -ion.] i. The action of flowing ; a 


hansom, let out on hire. 2. Something at- 
tached by the edge (cf. Flap sb .) ; as a. A strip 
or lap on a garment, to contain or cover the 


ment; to be in agitation 1668. 6. trans. flowing forth. Also continuous or progressive button-holes 1844 ; b. The sloping part of the 
(catisalively). To cause to flutter : to move (a chanv? Now rare itoq +b. = Effluvium canvas of a tent ; also, the flap at the entrance, 
Ihing) in quick irregular motions 1631 -.fig. to ?“»1’748 el^ssiTrflow ^ door rSio : c. The breadth from the 

throw (a person) into confusion, agitatton, or t<, o pan of the body. 

tremulous excitement 1604. Alsoconcr that w^hich flows kai <4.=FluXj^. Sag farthest from the staff 1864 , d. 75/. 

2. Like as byrdes flotre aboute their nestes Cover- ^ In the Newtonian form of the The space over the proscenium 1805. z. techn. 


DALB/^«.xxxr.s. 3. One flaunts in rags, one flutters a. AW. A compass card 1571- b. Aspeed-iegu- 

in brocade Pope. 4. Teach . . little hearts to f. at a infinitesimal calculus , The rate or proportion device, usually consisting of vanes on a rotating 

Beau Pope. It [the pulse] paused — ^it fluttered Shel- at which a flowing or varying quantity increases sb^t, used in the striking parts of clock-machinery, 
LEY. $. Fluttering with her own audacity Thackeray, its magnitude ’ (Hutton). (But used by 18th c. etc. 1599. C. A fly-wheel, a pair of weighted arms, 
6. All unaw'ares, Fluttering his pennons vain Milt, writers for what Newton called the ‘ moment ' or other similar device, iwed to regulate the sj^d of 


fig. Like an Eagle in a Dove-coat, I Flutter’d your a fluent, and modem analysts call the ‘ dif- machinery 1599- d- jf Fanner 2. 1807. e. One of 

Yolcians in Conolus Cor. (F. 3) v. vi. 116.^ ’ ) b Hence Fluxions is used as a cylinders of a carding machine 18^. f. Iphnit- 

'U’an/.A Tn-rf-ffttv-ov- wVirt rtf wiiirtli fltvt-fAfc lerentiai . ) D. Xience Ja lUXtOTSS is useu. as a rtnotK^ir nomp for • in 


Hence Fln’tterer, one who or that which flutters lerenuai d. 

CH. and fig.). Fltftteringly adv. i^ame for the Newtoman calciflus 1702. IT c. 

j^luty (flw-tij, 1823. ff. Flute jAI - k An infinitesimal quantity. De Quincey. 

-Y ^.] Flute-like in tone, soft and clear. 

Fluvial (fl«-vial), ME. Ca.F.,ad.L. 
fiuvialis, f. Jluvius.'\ Of or pertaining to a previous to its consolidation, 
river or rivers; found or living in a river, structure. 

Hence Flu*vialist, one who explains certain Hence Flu-i^onaJ a.piath. i 

gMlogipal phenomena by the action of streams, i 

FltlV18.tll6 Viatll), a. I599* L^- F., ud. nature of, or subject to continue 


ting {mackine\ another name for the Latch ; in Spin- 
ning, the arms which revolve around the bobbin in a 
spinning-frame, to twist the yarn; in Weaving, a 


Comb, f.-structnre {Geol.fi an arrangement of the shuttle driven through the shed by a blow or jerk 
cr37stallites, crystals, or particles of a rock in streaky (Knight). Also in Hand-spinning : the spindle 1851. 
lines, .indicative of the internal movement of the mass g. In the pianoforte, a hinged board which covers the 
previous to its consolidation. Called also Jlow- keys when not in use. 


Hence Flu-xional a. Math, of or pertaining to a £ 


4. Waste cotton 1879. 

Comb.i f.-ball {Base-hall), a ball that may be 


or the method of fluxions; pertaining to flowing, caught *on the f.’; -bill, a handbill to be scattered 
fluxible. Flu*xionary Math, fluxional; of the troadcast, also atirib.-, -block {Nauifi ‘the block 
nature of, or subject to continuous change. Flu’X- spliced into the topsail-tye’ (Smyth); -bridge = 


L. Jluviatilis, i. jduvius.'] Oi oi pertaining to ionist, one who uses or Is skilled in mathematical Flying Bridge; -coacb == Fly sb.^ II. 


a river or rivers ; found, growing, or living in fluxions.^ nor = Fly II. 3 c; -press, a screw press worked 

rivers; formed or produced by the action of fFlu-xive, ^r. 1597. fL "L. flux-^flieerc\ see by a f. (see Fly ja’ 11.3 c); -puncliing-press, a 

rivers. -IVE.l Apt to flow, fluid {lit. and Jig.). Also press for cutting teeth on saws, and the like ; -rail, 

F. Fishes .68., mud x8=3,de.udadon Hu^v. flu Jatin|, variable, -1716. 

-[FltlVia'tlOll. [f. JluviatusC^ The pro ’j-FltUXurc (flr?*ksiUJt), 159^* L.^w.:rzz^fZ, front of the general title, or which divides sections of 
cess of steeping (flax) in water. Sir T. Browne, 3.5 prec.] a. The quality of being fluid 1599. a work. 

Fluvio- {M'yio), comb. f. tj.jfluvius river, xhat which flows -1622. Fly (flsi), a. slang. 1811. [? f. Fly v.Y] 

as in flu’vio-marine a., an epithet of deposits pjy ^31 pj flies (flaiz). [ 0 ^,. i. Knowing, wide-awake, a. Of the fingers: 

formed by river-currents at the bottom of the ^ . oTeut. '^Jteugbn-, 1 root of *Jlmgan to Nimble, skilful 1834. 

etc. flyn ‘ I . +Any winged insect; as the bee, gnat, Fly (flai), Pa. t. fle'W (flw*) ; pa- pple. 

Flux (fl2?ks), jA ME. [a.F. >— iJcust, moth, etc. ; cf. Butterfly -1774. b. flown (fidun). [Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. 
f. jluere (Lat. root ^JLugu-) to now.] ^ dipterous or two-winged insect OE. 3. In fidogan,JHoian : — OTtVLi.^fiengan -.— pre-Teut, 

I. spec. 1. An abnormally copious flowing farmers’ and gardeners* language, the insect ^pUugh-, plough-, plugh-. Not cogn. w. Flee 
of blood, excrement, etc. from the bowels or parasite chiefly injurious to a particular crop or 2/. The origin of the form Jiru}{e is not ex- 

other organs. spec. An early name for dysen- animal ; hop-fly, potato-fly, sheep-fly. Hence plained.] 

tery. a. A flowing out, issue, discharge (of the corresponding disease. 1704. l 1. inir. To move through the air with 

humours, eta) 1447; talso, that which flows Angling, a. An insect attached to a hook as wings. Also Jig. \ esp. of fame, a report, etc. 
or is discharged -1654. a lure in flv-fishinc idw. b. An artificial fly, mE. b. Occas. = ‘ fly away* 1480. c. inir, 

- X Ty., ^ - y - . _ . rr * . _ _ < ^ t ^ 


Fly sb.^ H- 3 c; -press, a screw press worked 


or is discharged -1654. , ^ r a lure in fly-fishing 1653. b. An artificial fly, 

Phr. Bloody /.{dL^uioxrty, Render^ unfit for ^ fish-hook dressed to resemble some in- 
action by a bloodyT^. Watson, x A. Y.L. m. 11. 70. ^ . AfamiHar demon, b. transf. 


U 1.1 'A- e'xxT A XT T vrv u «=^ ^ and traus. To travel or traverse by aircraft ; 

50*1 a bloody fi Watson. sectiqSo. t4. a* AfamiHar demon. \y. transf. to pilot aircraft 1884. 0,, trans. {causatively). 

1 riSr riy yImcucIu). c. a parasite (cf. L. To set (birds) flying 1607. 3- BawUng a. 

ji, fig. a. The flowing m of tbe tide. Printing. The person who Of the hawk ; To gain by flying a position of 

takes the sheets from the press ; also, that part attack. Const, at. 1674. b. Of the Mconer : 


Often in Jlux andrejlux. 1612. 3- A flow- {{ye sheets from the press ; also, that part 

"4. 4! The Ssstag away° (Stimefeffj ^ S “““ 

-1759- 5. A continuous succession of chanps see Amber. To break, crush 


takes the sheets from the press ; also, that part attack. Const, at. 1674. b. Of the falconer : 
of a printing machine which usually does this Xo cause to attack by flying 1591. c. To chase 
now. 1732. , with a hawk. Also of the hawk. 1590. 4. 


-1759. 5, A continuous succession of changes amber', see Amber. To break, crush To pass or rise quickly in or through the air 

1625. 6. Math. A continima motion (ot a (fig.) : to spend great energy and b. Of stairs : To descend or ascend with- 

poinri 1656. 7. The rateof ttowot labour on something not worth it A f. in the oint- out change of direction 1685. S.trans.{cat 4 sa- 

any fluid across a given area; the amount which [after Eccl. x. i] : a trifling cucumstance wmch ^ To cause to flv 17 ^ 0 . 6. To 

crosses an area in a given time 1863, spoils the enjoyment of a thing. There are no files Jh _____ 


‘ spoils the enjoyment c 


o (Ger. K51n). S (Fr. p«.). 3 (Ger. Miller). « (Fr. d«ae). v (c«rl). e (e.) (th«e). e (a) («&)• l(Fr.fore). 5 (fa; f«n. 
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float loosely, to flutter, wave 1659. K iran:. 
To set flying; to carry at the 'mast-head ; to 
hoist ; occas. with 7. inir. To move 

or travel swiftly; esp, of time ME. 8. To 
move with a start or rush 1590. g. Of things : 
To be forced or driven off suddenly or with a 
Jerk ME. Of money: To ‘go’ rapidly 1632. 

b. To break up suddenly, shiver, split up 1470. 

c. N'aut* Of the wind: To shift or veer sud- 
denly 1699. 

I. Pbr. As the cTozeJius'. see Crow Jig', To 

f, kigh^ low-, to aim at, aviid, cistinction, notorietj’, 
etc. b. The black bat, night, has ilown Tenwson’. 
2. lie file my Hawke with years 1607 4. You leaden 

messengers -f. witn false a>me Shaks. To f. over a 
gate T7gi. S- O Madam, You f. your thoughts like 
kites Teknvso;?. Tof.a kzU^ (colloq. or slang) : to 
raise money by an accommodation billp hence ioj, a 
bill. 6. To. .march with drums beating and colours 
flying 1659. b. The steamship . . flying signals of 
distress 2885. 7. Ihe velocity with which the earth 

flies through space Tyndall. 8. In a violent commo- 
tion, they had flowm to arras 1847. She flew upstairs 
1854. Pbr. To /. tn ikefa.ee of ; see Face sh To f. 
aiy on^ upotti to spring with violence upon, attack 
with rush upon ; hi. ^nAJg. _ Tof. in or inio 
(a passion, etc.); to pass suddenly into. Tof. off'. 
Hi. to start away ; to revolt ; fig. to take another 
course ; to break away (from an agreement, etc-). To 
/. out', {a) to rush out; ( 3 ) to explode or burst out into 
violent action, language, or temper. 9. From the 
could stone sparkes of fire doe flie Shaks. I shall 
certainly make his money f. Lady C. Bury. Phr. To 
f, open, io, ttp, b. The crackling faggot flies Goldsm. 
C. The Winds f. in a moment quite round the Compass 
Dampier. To f. up in ike vjind, is when a ship’s head 
comes suddenly to windward, by carelessness of the 
helmsman Smyth. 

Phrase, To lei f. a. To discharge (missiles) ; absol. 
to fire, shoot Also fig. b. Nani. To allow (a sail 
or sheet) to f. loose; rarely to set (a sail), to carry, 
hoist (colours). 

n. In senses of Flee (exc. II. 2) OE. 

^ I’ll make him f. the land B. Jons. Unless, .one f. 
into the Ports for shelter 1633. He [Hermes] grasps 
the wand that causes sleep to f. Pope. True pity. . 
flies the rich Praed. 

Fly (flsi), 2^.2 Pa. t. and pple. filed, flyed. 
1836. [f. Fly sb,^ and 2.] To travel by, or 
convey m, a fly. 

Fly-away. 1775. [f. vbl. phr.] 

A. adj. Ready or apt to fly away. Of articles 
of dress : Streaming, loose. Of persons : 
Flighty, extravagant. 

Servants with flyaway caps on their heads 1871. 

B. sb. One that flies away. Cf. runaway. 
1838. b. Naut. A delusive appearance of land, 
a mirage. Also ^woirz-proper name, Cape Fly- 
away. i 86 y. 

Truth is such a flyaway Emerson. 

Fly-bane. 1597. [f. Fly sb.^ + Bane,] 
I. A pop. name of plants : (a) = Catchfly; 

(b) the ploughman's spikenard {Inula Conyza) ; 

(c) Agaricus muscarius, a. Poison for flies. 
Swift. 

Fly-bi-tten,///. a. 1597. [f. as prec, -b Bit- 
ten.] Bitten by flies : ta. Fly-specked ; fb. 
Fly-blown 1598 ; c. Stung by flies 1884. 
a. These Fly-bitten Tapistries 2 Hen. IV, ii. i. 159. 

Fly-blow, sh. 1556. [f. Fly sh.'^ -f- Blow 
j 3 .*] The egg or young larva of a blow-fly. 
Also collect. 

Fly-blow, z?. 1603, [f. Fly + Blow 
v.^‘] I. trans. Of the fly : To deposit eggs in 
(meat, etc.) ; hence, to corrupt secretly, taint. 
Chiefly fig. a. inir. Of flies : To deposit their 
eggs. Pope. j 

Fly-blown (floi-bldun), ppl. a. 1529. [f. as 
prec. + Blown ji^/, a,'] i. Full of fly-blows ; 
tainted, putrid, impure. Also fig. a. slang. 
Drank 1887. 

Fly-boat (flsi-bdttt). 1577. [app. ad. Du. 
vlieboot, orig. one of the small boats used on 
the VUe, afterwards applied in ridicule to the 
small wax-vessels of the Gueux de mer (1572). 
In Eng. assoc, w. Fly i. A fast-saiHng 
vessel used : a, esp. in the coasting trade {Obs. 
exc. spec, a Dutch flat-bottomed boat) -1577 ; 
b. for warlike purposes, voyages of discovery, 
etc. {Obs, exc. Hutl) 1590. ta. A small boat, 
esf, a ship's boat -1820. t3. A Shetland her- 

ring buss -1794. 4. A swift passage boat used 
on canals 1841. 

Ffy*-catclier. 1600. [f. Fly shl^ + Catch- 
er,] 1. One who, or that which, catches 
flies, a. A bird that catches flies ; in England, 


esp. Musczczpagrisola ; in America, esp. Tyran- 
71-us Carolinensis or T, pipiri 1678. 3. a. A 

spider that catches flies 1750. b. = Fly-trap 
2. 1863, 

I. * The fiy.catcher *, as he [Darwin] was known to 
the crew, was a prime favourite 1C37. 

Fly-dung, v, 1860, [f. Fly 53.1 + Dung 
c’.j Dyeing. In the process of dyeing with 
madder : To subject for the first time to the 
process of dunging (see Dung zl). 

Flyer, flier. ME. [f. Fly + -er l. Both 
forms are in good mod. use.] i . That which flies 
or is carried by the air. b. An airman. 2. One 
who or that which moves with exceptional 
speed, e. g. a fish, horse, ship, etc. 1795. 3* 

Applied to parts of a machine that have a quick 
revolution; e.g. an appliance for regulating the 
motion of a roasting-jack ; a sail of a windmill ; 
that part of a spinning machine which twists 
the thread as it conducts it to and winds it upon 
the bobbin ; etc. 1674. 4. a. pi. Steps forming 

a straight flight ; opp. to winders 1667. b. U. S. 
A small handbill or flysheet 1889. Printing. 
‘A vibratory rod with fingers which take the 
sheet of paper from the tapes and carry it 
to the delivery table ’ (Knight). 5. A flying 
jump or leap 1883. b. Hence, V.S.., A specu- 
lative purchase of stock by one not a regular 
buyer, in hope of immediate profit 1886. 6.= 
Fleer sb."^ 1460. 

Fly-fish, V. 1755. [f. Fly-fishing vbl. 
j 3 .] intr. To fish with a fly as bait. Hence 
Fly-fisher. 

Fly-fishing, vbl. sh. 1653. [f. Fly 53.1] 
Fishing with a fly. 

Fly-flap. ME. [f. Fly shli + Flap 53.] 
I, An instrument for driving away flies. fa. 
A stroke with a fly-flap 1735. Hence Fly-flap 
V. to strike with a fly-flap ; to beat, whip. 
Fly-flapper, one who drives away flies with a 
fly-flap ; a Fly-flap (sense i). 

Flying (flai-ig), vhl. sh. 1548. [f. Fly v^ 
+ -ING^.] I. The action of Fly z'.i 2. aiirib,, 
as f. machine*, also f. country, county {Hunt- 
ing), one that affords long unbroken runs ; f. 
fence, one to be taken at a flying leap ; f. time, 
the time -when a hawk is in condition to be 
flown. 

Flying (flai-ig), ppL a. OE. [f. Fly vX + i 
-ING 2.] I. That moves through the air with j 
wings, b. In names of insects, as f.-glowmorm. j 
Also offish, reptiles, quadrupeds, etc., which by 
means of special appendages make movements 
resembling flight ; as fifrog, -gurnard, -herring, 
-lemur, -lizai^, -phalanger, -squid. Also £-dog, 
a kind of vampire-bat; f. hart, stag=F. cerf- 
volant, a stag-beetle. 1626. 3. That passes 

(quickly) through the air 1535. 3. Floating 

loosely, fluttering ; han^ng loose 1607. 4. 

That passes or travels swiftly ; rapid 1658. tb. 
esp. in. f. post, a post travelling by relays of 
horses *-1705. c. Passing; hasty, transient. 
Also, Rapidly constructed, temporary. 1763. 

5. That flies about ; usedtf5/. of a tale, rumour, 
etc. circulating without definite authonty ME. 

6. That flees. 1594. 

I. So seem’d Farr off the f. Fiend Milt. Phr. fP, 
pension (fig.) : a pension to commence if thepensioner 
lost his place H. Walpole. 2. Af.,shuting, or falling 
star 1563. 3, Phr. F.jtb, ‘a light sail set before the 

jib, on the fying jib-boom \ With f. colours (fig.) ; 
with outward signs of success. f Under or with 
f seal: said of a letter with seal attached but not 
closed; I enclose the letter which I have written to 
the Prince Regent under a f. seal Wellington, 4. 
The f. Hours Rowx. Phr, F. leap: a running jump. 
F, handicap, mile : one in which the starting post is 
passed at full spe^. c. A f. trip to London 1806, 

[ To lay down a f, line to Lucknow 1857. Phr. 

' and Heeval) F. brigade, column, hospital, party, 
squadron. F, artillety: a corps trained to rapid 
evolutions. F. camp : see Camp. F. sap: a sap 
formed by placing and filling several gabions at the 
same time. 5. F, sheet : a leaflet printed for dis- 
tribution broadcast. F. pmns 1805. 6. To persecute 

from far the fi Doe Dryden. 

Flying bri-dge. 1489. [f. Flying ///. ^z.] 

ta. As tr. F. pont-levis (drawbridge) Caxton. 

tb. s= Floating bridge. -1726. c. A tem- 
porary bridge for military purposes 1876. 

Flying bU'ttxess. 1669. A prop or stay 
(usually carried by _a segment of an arch), 
springing from a pier or other support, and 


abutting against a structure, for the purpose of 
resisting thrust. 

Flying fish. 1511. [f. Flying ///. c. + 
Fish.] Either of two kinds of fish {Dactylo- 
pterns and Exocasius), which are able to rise in 
the air by means of enlarged wing-like pectoral 
fins. b. A constellation 1868, 

Flying fo*x. 1759. [f. as prec. + Fox.] 
A family of fruit-eating bats [Pteropidx), found 
in the tropical East and in Australia. 

Flying machi.-ne. 1736. i. A kind of tra- 
peze. 3. A machine capable of being controlled 
in the air; usu. a heavier-than-air machine 
dependent on motor power 1848. 

Flying sqniTrel. 1613. [f. as prec. + 

Squirrel.] A name for two genera (Pteromys 
and Sciuropierus) of Sciuridx, which can float 
through the air by means of an extension of the 
skin connecting their fore and hind limbs. 
Fly-leaf. 1850. [Fly 53.2] a blank leaf 
at the beginning or end, but esp. at the begin- 
ning, of a book ; the blank leaf of a circular, etc. 
Flyman. 1845. [f. Fly 53.2 + Man 53.] i. 
One who drives a fly. 3. Theair, A man sta- 
tioned in the flies, to work the ropes, etc. 
Fly-net. [f. Fly 53.1 OE. Jldohnet.^ A 
net to keep away flies. 

Flysch (flij). 1853. [Swiss dial.] GeoL 
An Alpine series of tertiary strata, consisting of 
slates, marls, and fucoidal sandstones. 
Fly-sheet. 1875. [f. Fly 37.^] flying 
sheet ; see Flying ppl. a. 

Fly-trap. 1774. [f. Fly 53.1 + Trap.] j. 
a trap for flies 1855. 2. A fly-catching plant, 

esp. Apocynum androsxmifolium, Venus's fly- 
trap s= Dionxa muscipula. 

Fly-wheel. 1784. [f. Fly 53.2 + Wheel.] 
A wheel with a heavy rim, attached to a revolv- 
ing shaft, in order either to regulate the motion 
of the machinery, or to accumulate power. 
fFnese, v. [OE. "^fniosan, cogn, w. Du. 
fliezen, 01 f,fnpsa,‘\ intr. To sneeze; also, to 
puff, snort -ME. 

Foal sh, [Com. Teut. ; OE./oIa : — 
OTeut. ^foJon-, cogn. w. Gr, ira;Xos, E, pullus.’] 
1. The young of the equine genus of quadru- 
peds ; properly, a colt ; but also, a filly, 3. 
aiirib., as f.-teetli, the first teeth of a horse 1696. 
Phr. In f, with /., (of a mare) pregnant. 

Foal (M), V, ME, [f. prec. sb.] I. trans. 
To bring forth (a foal) ; said of a mare, she-ass, 
etc. 3. absoL or inir, 1521. 

Foalfoot (f 3 u*lfut). Also foal's foot. ME. 
[Named from the shape of the leaves.] = Colts- 
foot I. 

Foam 53. [OE. fdm WGer. 

*faimo- : — pre-Teut. '^poimo- or *phozmo-.] l. 
The aggregation of minute bubbles formed in 
j water or other liquid by agitation, fermentation, 
effervescence, etc. b. spec. The foaming saliva 
issuing from the mouth in epilepsy, rabies, etc. 
OE. Alsoyf|*. 3. Foaming water, the sea. 

OE. 3, Min. = Aphrite. 

Conti.: f.-bow, a bow similar to a rainbow, formed 
by sunlight upon f.; -cock {Steam-engine), zl cock at 
the water level, to blow off scum j -spar, -stone, sec 
Aphrite and Aphrodite. 

Foam (fi?um), ». ME. [New formation on 
Foam sb, superseding OE.fxmani] 1. inir. To 
emit foam ; esp. to froth at the mouth. Often 
used hyperbolically. Of a horse, etc. ; To be 
covered with foam. 3. To froth, gather foam. 
Also fig. ME. 3. a. intr. Of a goblet, etc. ; 'To 
be filled with foaming liquor, b. trans. To fill 
or brim with foaming liquor 1725. 4. trans. 

To send forth or emit in or like foam. Chiefly 
fig. ME. 5, nonce-use. To draw (a chariot) 
along amid foam. Keats. 

I. He [Caesar],. foam’d at mouth, and was speceb- 
lesse Shaks. a. The^ anger’d Ocean fomes Ant. ^ 
Cl. II. vi. 21, 4, F earning out their own disgrace ( 3 ow- 

per. Hence Foa'mingly adv. 

Foamless (f 3 u*mles), a, 1821, [see -less.] 
Free from foam.. 

Foamy (f 3 u uni), a, [OE. fldmi^, fsemig, f. 
fdm. Foam.] 1. Covered with foam, frothy. 
3 . Consisting of, pertaining to, or resembling 
foam ME. ® 

3. The f. surf Cowper. F, lilac-blossom Mallock. 
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Fob (^b^j sdJ- ME. [’] fl. A cheat, im- 
poster. ME. only. 3. A trick, an artifice. 
>Jow only slang. 1622. 

Fob A 2 1653. [?] I. A small pocket 
formerly made in the waistband of the breeches 
and used for carrying a watch, money, etc. 2. 
U.S. — fob‘ckain 1889. 3. aiirib. , as f.-cbain. 

the chain attached to a watch carried in the fob. 
Fob [fgh), 1583- [Cogn. w, or f. Fob 
sb.^ I. Cf. Ger. foppen to befool.] i. irons. 
To cheat, deceive, ‘ take m 2. To procure, 
or promote by trickery. Also with in, into, 
upon. ? Obs. 1653. 3. Fob off. To put off 

deceitfully ; to baffle, cajole ; to put off with 
something inferior 1597. f b. To put off or get 
rid of by a trick -1641. 

X. While every one else he is fobbing, He still may 
be honest to me Fielding, 

Fob (f^b'),z/.2 1818. [f. FoBr^. 2 ] To put 
into one's fob, to pocket. 

Focal (f(?u*kal), a. 1693. mod. L. 

focalis, f. Focus ; see -AL .1 Of or pertaining 
to a focus; collected or situated at a focus. 
Also fig. 1713, 

Phr. F. distance or length (of a lens or mirror) : the 
distance between the centre and the focus. F. plane : 
the locus of the foci of different systems of parallel 
rays refracted through a lens. F. plane skuiter 
(Photogr.) ; a blind with (usu. adjustable) slit that 
moves across the front of the plate or film. F. point ; 
the intersection of a f. plane with the axis of the lens. 
Hence Fo'cally adv. at a focus. 

Focalize (fffa’kalaiz), v. 1845. P* Focal a. 
+ -IZE.] I. iraois. To bring to a focal point ; 
to focus. Also fig. 3. To adjust the focus of 
(the eye) ; also absol. (of the eye) 1878. 

I. Light is focalized in the eye, sound in the ear De 
Quincey. Hence FocaJiza'uon. 

Focimeter (fosi mftoi). Also foco-. 1853. 
[f. Focus + -METER.] Photogr. An instrument 
for finding the chemical focus of a lens which 
has not been properly achromatized. 
Focimetry (fosi'metri). Also foco-. 1881. 
[Gr. -/i€Tpia.] Measurement of focal distance. 
FoVsIe: see Forecastle. 

Focus (f^a*kz?s),.f 3 . PI. foci; also focuses, 
irreg. focusses. 1644. fa. la. focus hearth, fire- 
place.] I. Geom. a. In plane geometry ; One 
of the points from which the distances to any 
point of a given curve are connected by a linear 
relation 1656. b. In solid geometry (see quot.) 
1874. 2, Optics, Heat, etc. The 'point 2.t which 

rays meet after being reflected or refracted; 
also, the point from which the rays appear to 
proceed ( = virtual f.) 1685. Also transf. and 
fig. b. That point or position at which an 
object must be situated, in order that the image 
produced by the lens may be clear and well- 
defined. Hence hi, or out of f (lit. and fig.). 
1713, c. The focal length (of a lens) ; also, 
the adjustment (of the eye, or an eyeglass) 
necessary to produce a clear image 1693. 3* 

Acoustics, The point or space towards which 
the sound waves converge 1644. 4. Of a dis- 
ease : The, or a, principal seat 1684. 5, The 

centre of activity, or area of greatest energy, of 
a storm, eruption, etc. Also fig. 1796. 

X, The ellipse and hyperbola have each two foci; 
but the parabola only one Hutton, b, A point 
through which can be drawn two lines, each touching 
the surface and the imaginary circle at infinity and 
such that the tangent plane to the surface through 
either also touches the circle at infinity Salmon. 
2. Conjugate foci : see Conjugate a. Principal fi. : 
the point at which parallel rays meet after passing 
through a convergent lens. Solar — Actinic 
or che 7 mcal f. (of a lens), the point to which the acti- 
nic rays converge, b. Jig. The bringing of all these 
scattered counsels into a f. Franklin. 5. The centre 
or f. of the West Indian hurricanes Bedford. Jig. 
The principal f. of scientific activity Huxley. 

Focus (f^a-k^s). V. Pples. focused, -ing ; 
irreg. focussed, -ing. 1775. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
irons. To cause to converge to or as to a focus 
1807. Also i?ttr. for refi. 3. To adjust the 
focus of (the eye, a lens, etc.) 1814. 3. To 

bring into focus 1775. 

3, The image . , is focussed , . by . .adjusting the lens 
1865. 

Fodder (fj(?*dai), sh. fSdort extended 
form of fdda FOOD, q. v.] f i. Food in general 
-1634. 3. Food for cattle ; now only dried 

food, as hay, straw, etc., for stall-feeding OE. 
Fodder (ff?*d3i), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 


To give fodder to (cattle) ; to feed with (some- 
thing) as fodder. Also transf. and fig. Hence 
Fo'dderer, one who fodders or feeds (cattle). 

Fodient (fjTa'dient]. 1676. \AA.la.fodientem, 

fodere.'X 

A. ddj. Digging; burrowing, 

B. sb. [j£r. animal.] 1879, 

Foe (fdh), a. and sb. [repr. : (i) OK. fdh, 
fd^ adj. (: — OTeut. ^faiho -) ; (2) the compound 
lefd sb.. which lost the prefix ge-, z- in early 
ME. Alliance with Fiend is doubtful.] 
tA adj. I. At feud wuh ; inimical {to) -1603. 
3. Hmdenng progress, rough. ME. only. 

I. An enemie-country and f.-land Floeio. 

B. sb. (Xow usu. repl. by Enemy, exc. rhet.) 

1. In early use, an adversary in deadly feud or 
mortal combat ; now, one who hates and seeks 
to injure another OE. Also transf. and fig. 
3. One belonging to a hostile army or nation, 
an enemy in battle or war ME, 3. collect. A 
hostile force 1593. 

X. He makes no friend who never made a f. Tenny- 
son. transf. and Jig. A F, to th’ publike Weale 
Shaks. Grief is a f. Crabbe. 2. Give thy brave foes 
their due Addison, 3. Whispering with white lips — 
* The f. I they come ! they come 1 ’ Byron. 

Hence fFoe v. to set at enmity ; to make or treat 
as an enemy. fF oe*hood, enmity ; a state of mutual 
hostility. 

FcEderal, -ly, Foedity: see Fed-. 
Foeman (fju*man). arch, and foet. [OE. 
fdhman, f. fah. Foe a. + Man,] An enemy in 
war. 

Foetal, fetal (fr-tal), a. 1811. [f. Fcetus + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to or of the nature of 
a foetus ; in the condition of a foetus. 
Fosta-tioii, feta'tion. 1669. \i.la.feiare 
to produce offspring.] The formation of a 
foetus or embryo. 

Foeticide, feticide (frtisaid). 1844. [f. 
Fcetus ; see -cide 2.] The action of destroy- 
ing a foetus or causing abortion. 

Hence Foetickdal a. of or pertaining to f. 
Foetid, Foetor, var. ff. Fetid, Fetor. 
Foetus, fetus (frtys). ME. \a.K. fetus 
root *^- to produce offspring : — Aryan Hhwe^, 
extension of *bkeu-‘, bhu- to come into being ; 
see Be v. The better form with e is almost un- 
known in use.] The young of viviparous ani- 
mals in the womb, and of oviparous animals 
in the egg, when fully developed. 

Fog (ijpg). sb.1 ME, [of tmkn. origin ; 
Welsh jfwg ‘ dry grass ’ is from Eng.] i. a. 
The aftermath, b. The long grass left stand- 
ing through the winter ; rank grass, 3. Sc. 
and north. = Moss 1450. 

1. b. ( 7 i 7 leave') under /. ; with the longgrass standing. 
Fog (f^g), sb.^ 1544. [prob. from FOGGY 

a.'\ 

fl. Flabby substance (in the body), unwhole- 
some fat ; waste flesh 1586. 

n. I. 'Thick mist or watery vapour suspended 
in the atmosphere at or near the earth's surface ; 
an obscured condition of the atmosphere due to 
this 1544. 3. transf. and fig. 1601. 3. Photogr. 
A cloud or coating obscuring a developed plate 
1858. 

r. Drooping fogge as blacke as Acheron Shaks. 

2. Phr. In a f^x at a loss to know what to do. More 
puzzel’d then the ^Egyptians in their fogge Shaks. 

Cofnbs. I. General : esp. in the names of instruments 
used for giving warning in foggy weather, s&f, -alarm, 
-bell, -gun, -horn, -trumpet, -whistle. Also F.-signal. 

2. Special : f.-bow, a bow, similar to the rainbow, 
produced by the action of light on the particles of f. ; 
•circle = prec. ; ‘Xillg, a bank of f. arranged in a cir- 
cular form. 

Fog (fyg), vX 1715. [f. Fog sb.l'] i. intr. 
To become overgrown with moss. Sc. 3. 
Agric, trans. a. To leave land under fog (see 
Fog sb.'^ i) 1814. b. To feed (cattle) on fog 
1828. 

I'og (fyg), 1599. [f- Fog sb 2] I. 

trans. 'To envelop with or as with fog ; to stifle 
with fog. Also fig. 3. zntr. To become cov- 
ered or filled with. fog. (Diets.) 3, Photogr. 
trans. To cloud or cover with an obscuring 
coating 1854. 

Phr. To f. ojfx to perish from damp, as cuttings. 

tFog, v.^ rare. 1588. [? f. Fogger 1.] intr. 
To act in a pettifogging manner -1641. 

Where would*st thou f. to get a fee 1628. 

Fog-tank. 1659. [f. Fog j3.2 + Bank j^.^] 


‘A dense haze, presenting the appearance ot a 
thick cloud resting upon the homon ’ (Smyth). 
Foge (fifadj]. Cornwall. 1778. [? local 

pronunc. of Forge.] Mm. A forge or blow- 
up-house for smelting tin. 

Foggage (fi?‘ged3). Sc. 1500. [ad. Sc. 
Isaw^Lat. fogagium prob. f. FoG i. Law. 
The pastunng of cattle on fog ; the privilege of 
doing this. 3. FoG sb. ^ 2. 1786. 

Fogger 1 - (i>*g3j). 1576. [prob. f. 
surname of the Augsburg family of merchants 
and financiers. ] fi. A person given to under- 
hand practices for the s^e of gain; esp. a low- 
class lawyer. CJ sually preceded by perty. -1600. 
3. dial, A huckster iScxj. 3. A middleman in 
the nail and chain trade 1868. 

Fogger 2 dial. 1851. [?f. Fogz/.i 

+ -ER A farm-hand chiefly engaged in feed- 
ip cattle. 

Foggy (f<7'gi), a. 1529. [f. Fog + 

I. Resembling, consisting of, or covered with 
fog 1635. t®* marshy -1661. ts* Of 

flesh, etc. : Flabby or spongy in consistency ; 
= Boggy a. Hence of persons or animals : 
Unwholesomely bloated, puffy. -1828. 4. [Cf. 

L. finguis aer.] Of air, mist, cloud, etc. : 
Thick, murky. Hence (through FOG sb.^) : Of 
the nature of, or resembling, fog or thick mist ; 
full of fog. 1544. b.fig. Obscure, dull, bemud- 
dled 1603. 5. Beclouded, dim, indistinct 1840. 

6, Photogr, Fogged, indistinct 1859. 

4 The. .f, asthmatic town of Glasgow Col. Hawker. 
Hence Fo'ggily Fo'gginess, 

Fogle slang. 1811. A (silk) hand- 

kerchief. 

Fogless (^-gles), a. 1853. [f. Fog sb.^ + 
-less.] Without fog, clear. 

Fog-signal. 1759. [f. Fog 5^5.2 4 Signal 
j^.] 1. Naut. Any sound made in fogs as a 
warning to other vessels. 3. Railways, A 
detonator placed on the metals in foggy wea- 
ther to guide drivers of trains 1856. 

Fogy, fogey (f 5 u*gi). 1780. [? Foggy <2. in 
sense 2, moss-grown, or in sense 3, bloated, 
used subst] i. Sc. An invalid or garrison 
soldier 1785. 2. (Orig. Sc.) A man advanced 

in life ; esp. one with antiquated notions, an 
old-fashioned fellow. Usu. preceded by old. 
1780. 

z. The honest rosy old fogies Thackeray, 

Hence Fo'gydom, fogeydom, the state or condi- 
tion of a f. ; fogies as a class. F o’gyishar. somewhat 
antiquated. ^ Fo'gyism, the state of being a f. ; the 
characteristic behaviour of fogies. 

Fob, var^ of Faugh. 

JlFblin (fon)- 1865. [Ger.; acc. to Grimm 

а. Rumansch favugk : — L. FavoniusP\ A warm 
dry south wind wMch blows down the valleys 
on the north side of the Alps. 

Foible (foi’bT). 1648. [a. K. foible, obs. f. 
faible', see Feeble.] 
tA. adj. Weak -1741. 

B, sb.^. A weak point; a failing or moral 
weakness 1673* 3. Fencing. The portion of a 

sword from the middle to the point. 1648. 

I, A £ of Mr. Holt’s, .was omniscience Thackeray. 

IfFoiblesse. ? Obs. 1685. [a. F., obs. sp. of 
faiblesse, f. as prec.] A failing ; a weakness 
for (something). 

Foil (foil), sbX ME. [a. OT. foil masc. 
(: — L. folium leaf, cogn. w. Gr. <pvXXov), and 
OF. foille fern. (mod. F. feuille ; — L. folia, 
pi. of folium). ti. Aleat -1450. 3. The 
representation of a leaf : a. Her. 1562 ; b. Arch, 
One of the small arcs or spaces between the 
cusps of a window 1835. t 3 * Anything flat 

and thin ; as a layer, a paring, a counterfoil 
-1738. 4. Metal hammered or rolled into a 

thin sheet ; as gold-, silver-, iin-f. ME. b. An 
amalgam of tinfoil and mercury placed behind 
the glass of a mirror, to produce a reflection 
1583. c. A backing 1684- 5. A thin leaf of 

some metal placed under a precious stone to 
increase its brilliancy or under some transparent 
substance to make it appear to be a precious 
stone 1592. fb. The setting (of a jewel) -1650. 

б. Anything that serves by contrast of colour 
or quality to adorn or set off another thing 
1581. 

5. b. A foyle wherein thou art to set The precious 
lewell of thy home returne Shaks. 6, I need no 
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foiie, nor shall I think 2 ’iae white only between two 
Moores 1635. Com&. f.-stone, an imitation jew’d. 

Foil (foil), sh.^ 1478. "f. Foil II. i." 
ti- IVrestiijtg. A throw which is almost a ^all 
-1687. 3, A repulse, deleat ; a bahiing check. 

arch, 2:478. I 

a. It may give a man manya..£. and many a dls* 
heartening blow South. 

Foil (foil;, sb,» [- Foil I. 2.^ 

The track of a hunted animal, .Also iransf. 
and Jig, 

Phr. Ta run injxm) the f.x to run c^er the same 
track__a second time (thiui bafSing lae houncts). 

FoE (foil), sb,^ 1 594* [*'^ altered form of 
Foin sh , ; or Ftransf. use of Foil sh?- a leaf (cf. 
F. jleurit fencing foJ, lit. ‘ floweret ').! i. A 
light weapon used in fencing ; a kind of small- 
sw'Ord with a blunt edge and a button at the 
point, 3. j/. The exercise of fencing wnt h foils 
1600. 

I. Theywould have most willingly taken the buttons 
off the foils Drumm, of Hawth. 

FoE (foil), ME. [irreg. repr. of OF. 
filler, filer, fouler, to full cloth, to tread, tram- 
ple down, etc, (ult.) L. fullo a fuller ; cf. 
Full v."] 

l, In sense of T, fouler, fi. irans. To tread 

under foot, trample dowm -1603. 3. Hunting, 

Of animals : To run over or cross (the ground, 
scent, or track) with the effect of bafOing the 
hounds 1651, 

H, I. To overthrow, defeat ; to beat off, re- 
pulse, discomfit, Wrestling* To inflict a 

foil upon : see Foil sh,^ i. Also Jig. 1548. s. 
To frustrate, render nugatory; to baulk; to 
baffle 1564. 

X. The WrastlerThat did but lately foiie thesynowie 
Charles Shaks. Those Armies bright, which but th' 
OmniTOtent none could have foyld Milt. *. Faith 
shall be easily shaken, hope quickly foyled 16x2. 

m. Influenced by Foul a, and v, i. To 
foul, defile, pollute. Now dial, ME. ’f'a. To 
dishonour ; to violate -1592, 

Hence Foi'ler, one w’ho foils. 
fFoE, zr.2 1616. [perh. ad. F. fouUhr to 
grub up.] frans. To subject (iandj to the 
third ploughing in prepanng it for sowing 
-x66g. 

Fou (foil), &.3 1611. [f. Foil irons. 
To apply foil or a foil to. 

FoEing (ioi-lig), vbl, sb.^ 1533. [f- Foil 
z',^+-iNG^.J The action of Foil v.^; esp. the 
treading of a deer or other animal. Hence the 
slot or trail 1576, 

FoEing (forlig), z; 3 /. r^.2 1583. [f. Foil 
t/. ® 4 * -ING A] a. The action or process of back- 
(fla^s) with foil. b. Arch. Ornamentation 
by foils ; a foE ornament 1849. 
fFoin, sb.'i- ME. [a. OF./olne (F.fimne), 
altered f. faine : — late L. fagina, f. fagutn 
accus.] The beech-marten {Mustela foina), or 
its fur -1718. 

Foin (foin), 1450. [f. Foin zf.l i. A 
thrust or push with a pointed weapon. Obs. 
or arch. Also fig, fa. « Foil sb.K -1701. 
Foin (foin), v. ME. [app. f. OYx.foine^ 
foisne, fonisne {F,fimne), a three-pronged fish- 
spear : — L. fuscinal\ i. intr. To make a 

thrust with a pointed weapon ; to lunge, push. 
Also tramf and fig. ta. irons. To thrust at, 

pierce, prick -1548. 

X. Ye foine only at your owne shadow Jeweil 
irunsf. The hoare continually foining at him with his 
great tuskes 1562. Hence fFoimery, thrusting with 
the foin, fencing with the point F orningly adv, 
Foison (foi'z’n), sb, ME. [a. OT.fcisony 
fuison : — pop. L. ^ficsionem, for L. fusionem, 
a pouring, f. fundere,\ i. Plenty; a great 
quantity or number. airtfA, h. Plentiful crop or 
harvest 1587. 3. Inherent vitality; power, 

strength, capacity, pi. Resources. Now chiefly 
Sc. ME. ' 

t. b. Earths increase, foyzon plentle, Barnes and 
Gam^ neuer empty Shaks. Hence FoPsonless 
^ fchiefly Sc.), wanting substance, strength, or sap. 
i-Foist, fust, x 3.1 1485. [a. OF.fuste, ad. 
It, fmia, f. L. fustis cudgel.] i, A light galley 
propelled by oats and s^s -1777. 2. A barge 
--1616. 

Foist, x^.2 1533. [a.OF./w/ (F./^zO cask 
L. fustem, fustis cudgel.] f i. A cask for 
wine. a. Hence, fustiness 1819. 
tFoist,j ^.3 1591, [f Foist i. A cheat, a 


rogue; a pickpocket -1700. 3. A piece of 

roguery -1677, 3. Something foisted in. North. 

Foist 'foist), X545k Ipxob. ad. Du. dial. 
vuisten to take in the hand, f. vuist fist." f i. 
Dicing, irans. To palm (a ‘ flat’ or false die), 
so as to be able to introduce it when required. 
Also intr. to cheat by this means. -1565. fa. 
intr. To cheat. Cf. CoG -1611. *f'3. To put 
forth fraudulently -1678. b. To introduce sur- 
reptitiously or unwarrantably into ; also with in 
adv. 1563. c. To palm off; to fix stealthily or 
unwarrantably on or upon 1599. 

I. Through Foisting and Cogging their Die, and i 
other false play 1565. Phr. To f. in : to introduce (the 
flat) surreptitiously when palmed. 3. b. Interpola- 
tions., foisted into the Odyssey Lytton. c. To at- 
tempt to fi himself upon a borough with which he had 
no connexion S. Warren. Hence tFoi'ster. 

Foist (foist), 27.2 1563. Obs. exe, dial. [f. 
Foist intr. To smell or grow musty. 
Foisty (foi'sti), a. See also Fusty, 1519. 
[f. Foist siJ^ -f -yh] Fusty, musty, mouldy. 
lit. and fig. So Forstied ^l. a. become f, 
Forstiness, f. quality or condition. 

Fokker (f|p*koiL 1913, [f. the name of 

A. H. G. Fokker, Dutch inventor.] A German 
tractor monoplane. 

F old (fdold) , sb.'i- [OE./tr/seff, falod, fahid, 
faldf cf. EFris. filf enclosure, dunghill.] A 
pen or enclosure for domestic animals, b. The 
sheep in a fold 1669. 

The lee-lang night we watch’d the fauld Burns. Jig . 
There shall be one fi and one shepherd John x. 16. 
b. The bleating fi Dryden. 

Comb, f-gartli, -yard, farm-yard. 

Fold (i^old), xl.2 [ME. fold, f . falden Fold 
I. A bend or ply in or as in anything 
flexible ; either, or both together, of the parts 
brought together in folding. Also Jig. and 
iransf. 3. Something that is or may be 
folded ; e. g. one of the leaves of a folding door 
ME. 3. The action of folding ; ta clasp 1606. 
4. The mark made by folding 1840. 5. By an 

erron. analysis manifold, threefold, etc. (see 
-FOLD suMx) : Times, repetitions ME. 

X. The fi of a mantle Scott, Jig . The folds and 
doubles of Sylla*s disposition Dryden. tramf . The 
folds (= coils) of an adder Shaks., of the mountains 
W. Irving, of the alimentary canal 1841. 

Fold (fd’ald), Pa. t. and pple. folded 
(fdh’ldM). [Com. Tent. : OE. fealdan : — 
OTeut. ^filfan, f. ^fal} : — ^pre-Teut. ^pU-» 
found in Gr. SIttoAtos, also diirkdcrios dbuble. 
Allied to Gr. irhiKeLV, L. plicare to plait, fold.] 
I, irans. To arrange (apiece of cloth, etc.) so 
that one part lies reversed over or ^ongside 
another ; to bend over upon itselfi Also with 
in, over, together. Also intr. for rejl, 1857. 
3. irans. To coil, wind (about, round, etc.). 
Also intr. for refl. 1579. ts. intr. To give 
way ; to fail, falter -1596. 4. irans. To lay 

(the arms, etc.) together, so as to overlap; 
to clasp (the hands) together. Also intr. for 
refi. OE. 5. To enclose in or as in a fold or 
folds ; to wrap up ; to swathe, envelop. Now 
only wth iti. ME. 6. To clasp {i?i oiie's arms, 
to one's breast), embrace ME. 

x . Jig . When death hath foulded up thy dayes Earl 
I Manch, 2. When I feel about my feet The berried 
I briony f. Tennyson. 3. 1 . .feele my wits to faile, and 
tongue^ to fi Spenser. 4. Folde thine handes together 
' yet a litle, that thou mayest slepe Coverdalb Prov. 
vi. 10. 6 . The mountain isles . . Folded in shadows 

gray B. Taylor. 

Fold (fiJald), v.^ OE. [f. Fold i. 
irons. To shut up (sheep, etc.) in a fold ; also 
absol, AXsofig. 3. To place sheep in a fold upon 
(ground) for the purpose of manuring it 1671. 

I. The star that bids the shepherd fi Milt. Comtes 
93. 'Hence foTder, a shepherd. 

-fold, suffix (OE. gfeald.,^ ME. -fold, fild), 
cogn. w. Fold v.\ and with the Gr. -traXros, 
•tr\aaioSf also with irXo- in dtrAos, and prob. 
with the L. (sim-)pUx. Appended to cardinal 
numerals (and adjs, meaning ‘many’), form- 
ing adjs. which serve chiefly as arithmetical 
multiplicatives. In educated use this multi- 
plicative sense survives chiefly in the adv. and 
quasi-sb. ; the adjs. express rather a plurality 
of things more or less different, as in * a two- 
fold charm 

fFoldage (foaddedg). 1533. [f. Fold sbfi 
+-AGE. Cf. Faldage.] a. = Faldage 


-1628. b. The praciice of feeding sheep in 
movable folds -1657. 

Folder fi-i-ldsi], sb. 1552. [f. Fold vA-i- 
-ERh] One who or that which folds; esp. an 
mstniment for folding paper, etc. ; U.S. 2. small 
folded but unstitched pamphlet. 

Folderol, v. 1847. To sing folderol. 
Folding ( 0 tt*ldig), ///. 1611. [f. Fold 

-f - ing 2 .] That folds; that is or can be 
folded; as /.-bed, -boat, -screen, -table, etc. 
Fo-lding doo^r. 1611. [f. prec. -fDooR.] 
A door consisting of two parts hung on oppo- 
site jambs, so that their edges come into con- 
tact when the door is closed. Now usu. pi. , 
Foldless (fiJu'ldles), 2.1 1822. [f. FoLDxi.i 

-f--LESS.] Having no fold or pen. 

Foldless (f^u-ldles), 2.2 1845. [f. Fold 
jA^-f-less.] Without a fold or crease. 
fFoIeye*, v. [ad. OF. folder, f. fil foolish.] 
intr. To play the fool. CHAUCER, 
f! Folia (f^a-lia), sb. pi 1730- [L-, pi- of 
folium leaf.] i. Bot. Leaves (of a plant). a. 
Laminae 1796. 

FoHaceous (f^ii^^-Jos), a, 1658. [f. L. 

filiaceus leafy, f. folium ; see -aceous.] i. 
Having the appearance or nature of a leal Of 
cryptogamous plants : Having organs resem- 
bling leaves. b. Of or pertaining to a leaf or 
leaves 1816, s. Consisting of or Iiaving the 
character of thin leaf-like plates or laminse 
1728. 3. Zool. Sc Eniom. Shaped or arranged 

like leaves 1828. 

1. Teeth of the calyx fi 1806. b. A fi or farinaceous 
diet iSid. 2. A. .f. spar 1728, 3. Valves fi Wood- 

ward. 

Foliage (f^u-lijedg), sb. 1598. [altered f. 
fiillage, a. F. fiuillage (earlier fiillage), f. 
feuille leaf ; see Foil sb.^ and -age. J i . Leaves 
(of a plant or tree) collectively ; leafage 1601. 
a. In Art t The representation of leaves, or of 
a cluster of leaves, sprays, or branches, used 
for decoration or ornament 
1. ^ These naked shoots. .Shall put their graceful fi on 
again Cowpek. 

Comb. ; f. leaf, a leaf in the restricted sense of the 
word, excluding^ petals and other modified leaves ; f. 
plant, one cultivated for its f , and not for its blossom. 

Hence Fo'llage v, to adorn with fi or with a repre- 
sentation of leaves and flowers. 

Foliaged (f^n-liied^d), ppL a. 1754. [f. 
Foliage sb. and v.] i. Decorated or orna- 
mented with the representation of foliage, a. 
Covered or furnished with (natural) foliage 1815. 

1. F. velvet Shenstone, 2. A fi lattice Shelley. 

Foliar (fb^'liax), a. iBts* Cad. mod. L. 
filiaris, f. L. folium. Cf. F. foliairei\ Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a leaf. 

In many Ferns the original axile bundle widens out 
..into a tube, which, .has ..a relatively small slit or 
foliar gap.. ixom the margin of which one or several 
bundles pass into the leaf Bower & Scott. So Fo*- 
lial a. in same sense. 

Foliate (0u*li/t), a. 1626. [ad. "L./oliatus 
leaved ; see -ATE.] -f 1. Beaten out into a thin 
sheet or foil -1819. 3. Leaf-like 1658. 3. Bot, 

a. Furnished with leaves 1677. b. Having (so 
many) leaflets 1840. 

2. Phr. F. curve (Geom.): a curve of the second 
order.. consisting of two infinite legs crossing each 
other, forming akind of leaf Hutton. 3. b. lo-fi 1840, 

Foliate (fua-li,^tt), 1665. [f.L. folium + 
-ATE.] I. ftrans. To beat to a leaf or foil 
1721 ; intr, to split into leaves or laminse 1798. 
3. tram. To foil (glass) 1665. 3. intr. To put 

forth leaves 1775. 4 - To decorate with 

foils (see Foil sb,'^ 2 b) 1812. 5. trans. To 

mark the folios or leaves of (a volume, etc.) 
with consecutive numbers 1846. 

4. The Arabs pointed and foliated the arch Ruskin- 

Foliated (fiJadij^ited), ppl. a. 1650. [f. 
prec,+-ED.] fi.= Foliate a. i. Boyle. 

b. Silvered 1665. a. Composed of laminse. 

Chiefly Geol. and Min. 1650. 3. Shaped like 

a leaf or leaves 1846. 4. Arch., etc. a. Orna- 

mented with foils 1840. b. Consisting of or 
ornamented with leaf-work 1849. 5. Furnished 
with or consisting of leaves 1721. 

2. Mica schist and gneiss f. 1866. 4. a. F. Arch, an 

arch with a trefoil, cinquefoil, or inultifoil under it 
Parker. 

Foliation (f<?tili,^i*j3n). 1623. [f. Foliate 
a.\ see-ATiON.] i. The leafing (of a plant); 
the state of being in leaf. tb. concr. Something 

vie), i (s2t). i (PsycW). 9 (what), g (gz?t). 
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resembling a leaf 1658. 2. Bot. fa. The as- 

semblage of leaves or petals forming a corolla 
-1747. b. = Vernation 1794. 3. The action 

of beating (metal) into foil 1755. 4* The 

process and the property of splitting up into 
leaf-like layers ; the laminae or plates into 
which crystalline rocks are divided 1851. 5. 

Arck, Tracery consisting chiefly of small arcs 
or foils 1816. 6. The ccnsecutive numbering 

of the folios (or leaves) of a book or J^IS. 1846. 
7. The application of foil to glass. (Diets.) 

2. a. The £ of a tulip Hervey. b. Flowers regular, 
with gyrate f. Lin'dley. 5. Foliations hanging free 
like lace-uork Freeman. 

Folia»tO-, comb. f. L. foliatus^ in sense 
‘formed like a leaf', 

Fo*liator. 1848. [f. Foliate v. -h-OR.] 
One who foliates the leaves of a book. 
Foliature ( 0 n'iiatiui). 1676. [tid. late L. 
foliafuraS\ i. A cluster of leaves ; also, leaf- 
ornamentation. 2. ‘ The state of being ham- 
mered into leaves * ( J.). 

Foliicolous a, 1874. [f. L, 

folii- comb. f. folium + col- (stem of colere) + 
-ous.] Growing parasitically on leaves. So 
Fo lii*feroiis a,, also erron. foliferotts, bearing 
leaves. Foliifo’rm a, leaf-shaped. Fo^lii’* 
parous ‘producing leaves only* [Traas. 
Bot,), 

Folily, cf. Foliful, Folliful a. 

Folio 1533. [a. L.y^/ib, abl. of 

folium leaf, in L. phr. ttt folioj] 

A. sb, I. With reference to pagination. i. 

A leaf of paper, parchmenti etc, which is num- 
bered only on the front. 2. Bookkeeping, The 
two opposite pages of an account-book when 
used concurrently ; also one page when used 
forbothsides of an account 1588. 3. Printing, 
The page-number of a printed book 1683. 4. 

Law, A certain number of words (in England 72 
or 90, in U.S, generally 100) taken as a unit in 
reckoning the length of a document 1836. 

n. With reference to size. i. In folio, i. e. 

‘ in the form of a full-sized sheet folded once *. 
Also iransf. and fig, 1582. a. A sheet of paper 
when folded once 1616. 3. A volume made up 
of sheets of paper folded once ; a volume of the 
largest size 1628, Also atirib, 

1. I am for whole volumes in f. L.L.L. x. xi. 19a. 
a. Severall folios of dried plants Evelyn. 

B. adj. Formed of sheets or a sheet folded 
once; folio-sized. Often following the sb. 
1597. 

A history in ten volumes f. 

Folio V, [f. prec. sb.] == Foliate 

V, 5 . 

Foliolate a, 1866. [See Foli- 

OLE and -ATE.] Of, pertaining to, or consist- 
ii^ of folios or leaflets; as in * 3-foliolate,’ etc. 
Foliole 1794. [a. F., ad. L,, folio- 

turn, dim. of folium,'] i. Bot, One of the 
divisions of a compound leaf ; a leaflet. 2, 
Zool, A small leaf-like appendage 1849. 
Foliose (Mi^u’s) , a:. 1727. [ad. 
see -OSE.] Having, or abounding in, leaves; 
leafy. Hence Folio'sity, f. condition. 

Folious (fJudias), a. 1658. [ad. 'L,,foliosus^ 
f. folium ; see -ous.] Abounding in, or of the 
nature of, leaves ; foliose, 

11 Folium (f^u'ii^m). 1848. [L.] i. Folio 
sb, IL 2. 1886. 2. Geoin, a. A finite loop of a 

nodal curve terminated at both ends by the 
same node. b. F, of Descartes, a plane nodal 
cubic curve with real nodal tangents, and one 
real inflexion at infinity. 1848, 

Folk ( 0 uk). [OE.^/<; = ON. people, 
army, detachment (Sw,, Da. folk) : — OTeut. 
^folko"^.] 1. A people, nation, race, tribe. 
Now arch, b. iransf, of animals. (After 
Heb.) ME. 2, An aggregation of people in 
relation to a superior, e. g. God, a king or priest; j 
the mass; the people; the vulgar.^ Obs, exc. 
arch, OE. 3, Men, people indefinitely ; often 
qualified by an adj. or phr, (Now chiefly 
OE. 4. pi. The people of one’s family, parents, 
children, relatives 1715. 

X. b. The conies are but a feeble f. Prov. xxx. 26. 
a. The said boost of the Hebreux.,were al folke of 
God Caxton. 3. Upon the steedes. .Ther seeten f. 
Chaucer. I have heard wise folks say [etc.] Swift. 
Unkind to the poor f. 1845. 4. Your young folks are 
flourishing Hr. Martineau. 

6 (Ger. d (Fr. p^w). u (Ger. Mwller). 


aztnb, and Comb, z. General: ecp. with the sense 
‘of, pertaining lo, current or existing among, the 
people’; as /..belief, .custom, -datice, -la-ws, dUera. 
ture, -name, -pla y, -so ng, .speech, -tale, etc. 

2. Special- i.«ety mology , usu. the popu-ar per- 
version of the form of wor^ in order to give it a 
meaning ; -free ol, having the rights of a freeman ; 
-leasmg (OE. Dazv), pubfic lying, slander. 
Fo-lklaad. Ois. exc. Hist. A term of 
OE. law, designating land held by a certain 
kind of tenure; opp. to Bookland. 

The prevailing view of the antithesis has been that 
folkland w&s land belonging to the state, which the 
king or the witan might grant to a person for his life, 
but which did not descend to heirs, while bookland 
was land held by charter cr deed. Another view is 
that folkland. was land heritable by folkmght or com- 
mon law, while the estate in bookland was conferred 
by deed, and could be alienated freely. See Eng, 
Hist. Rev. viiL (1893). 

Folk-lore (fi?u-k, 153 i). 1846. [f. Folk-t 
Lore.] The beliefs, legends, and customs, 
current among the common people ; the study 
of the-se. 

Fo’lkmoot, folkmote. Obs, exc. Hist. 
[OE. folc-mdt, •gerndt, t folc FOLK + mdt, 
gemdt meeting.] A general assembly of tlie 
people of a town, city, or shire. Hence 
tFodk-mooter, ? a parochial politician. Milt. 
Fo’lkriglit. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. y^/r- 
riht, i. folc Fo'LK+riht RIGHT.] ‘ Common 
law, public right, the understood compact by 
which every freeman enjoys his rights as a free- 
man * (Bosw.). 

Follicle (fp‘lik’1). 1646. [ad. ’L.foUiculus 
little bag, dim. of foUis bellows.] i. Anai, A 
small sac. (Chiefly, ‘a simple lymphatic gland, 
consisting of lymphoid tissue arranged in the 
form of a sac ’ (Syd, Soc, Lex,), 2. Bot. * A 
kind of fruit, consisting of a single caipel, de- 
hiscing by the ventral suture only ' (Lindley) ; 
formerly, any capsular fhiit 1706. b. A smdl 
bag or vesicle distended with air 1793. 3- 
Entom, A cocoon 1856, 

Hence Follixular a, of the nature of, or re- 
sembling, a f. ; composed or consisting of folli- 
cles ; Path, affecting the follicles of a particular 
organ. Folli'culated ppl, a, provided with a f. 
or follicles ; contained in a cocoon. Folk culi*- 
f±s,Paih. inflammationofa£ or follicles. FoUi-- 
culo'se, FoHi'culous adjs, full of or containing 
follicles ; of the nature or appearance of a f. 
fFo'lHful, a. Also foliful. 1549. [f. Folly 
sb. = + -FUL.] Full of foolishness -1763. 
Follow sb, 1870. [f. next vb,] i. 

The action of Follow v, a. Billiards, A 
stroke which causes the player s ball to follow 
the object-ball after impact. Also, the impulse 
given to the ball by this stroke. 3. Cricket (also 
follow-on) 1881 ; Golf, etc. (foUow-tbrougli) 
1897 ; see FOLLOW v. 

Follow V, [Two types : (i) OE. 

folgian (0- stem) ; (2) OE. fylgan (fo- stem) ; 
not recorded in Goth.] 

I, irans. i. To go or come after; to move 
behind in the same direction, b. To go 
forward along, keep in (a path, track, etc-), 
lit, and fg, ME. st.fg. To come after in 
sequence or series, order of time, etc, ; to suc- 
ceed ME. 3. To go after as an attendant, or 
as an admirer, auditor, or the like OE. 4. fg. 
To go with ; to be consequent upon OE. 5. 
To go in pursmt of, try to come up with ,* to 
pursue, chase OE. fb. fg. To follow up, 
prosecute; to enforce (law) -1693. f.fg. (Cf. 
sense 3.) To treat or take as a guide, leader, 
or master; to accept the authority or example 
of; to espouse the opinions or cause of OE. 
7, To act upon or in accordance with (advice, 
example, etc.) ; to take as a model, ‘ walk after' 
OE. 8. To walk in, pursue, or practise (a 
way of life, etc.) ; esp. to practise (a calling) for 
a livelihood OE. 9. To watch the progress or 
course of (a moving object, etc.) ; to keep up 
with (an argument, train of thought, etc. ; also 
a person as he reasons or recounts) 1697. 

X. As any kyde or calf folwynge bis dame Chaucer. 
b. To f. the turnpike road Cobbett. Phr. To f the 
drumt to be a soldier. To /. the hounds', to hunt 
with dogs. a. One misfortune followes another 1659. 
Punishment must f. conviction X817. 3. Thou for 
wages followest thy master Shaks. 4 Surely good- 
nes and mercie shall followe me all the dales of my 
life Ps. xxiii. 6. 5. To f. pleasure Chatham, knowledge 
Tennvson. b. Since I haue eucr followed thee with 
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hate Shaks. 6. With pure harte and my nde to folow® 
thee Bk. Co 7 n. Prater, 7. Most men aciinire Virtue, 
who f. not her lore IMilt. P.R. 1. 4E3. S. Phr. To/., 
the seal to practise the calling of a sa.Ior. 9. The 
argument is too difficult for them to f. Jouett. 

H. hiir, I. To go or come after a person or 
thing ; also, to go as an attendant, etc. Const. 
after. Also fg. 2. To result ; to be, or 

occur as, a consequent. Const from. ME. 3. 
To go in pursuit. Const, after. Also fg. of 
things, ME, 

1. For still temptation follows where thou art Shaks. 

Phr. As follovusi a prefatory foxmvXa, impers. in 
const, and therefore to be always used in the sing. 
F.. my. leader, game in which each player must do as 
the leader does. 3. Vp, f. after the men xUv. 4. 

Phr. Tof.afieri to strive to compass; Ps. cxix. 150. 

Combs, (with advhs.). F._on. a. intr. To continue 
following, b. intr. Of a side at Crickeii To go in 
again at once after the first innings, in consequence of 
having made a prescribed number of runs less than the 
other side in the first in.nings. F- througll Golf, etc. 
(mir.)i to carry the stroke through to the full extent 
after striking the ball ; F. up. irans. a. To go after 
o^ursue closely, b. To prosecute with energy. 

Follower (fp'Dujai). [OE. folgere, i. as 
prea t-er 5 .] I. One who follows ; a pursuer 
1593 ; an attendant or servant OE. ; an ad- 
herent or disciple ME, b. colloq. One who 
courts a maidservant 1838. 2. Something that 
succeeds something else 1450. 3. Sc. and n, 

dial. The young of cattle 1584. 4. Mech. 

a. In various kinds of presses : The plate or block 
by which the pressure is applied 1676. b. Steam, 
engine. The cover or plug of a stuffing-box, which 
re^ts upon and compresses the packing ; a gland 1S74. 
S. Stationery.^ A sheet of parchment, which is added 
to the first or indenture, etc. sheet 1858, 

Following (fgj-Dttiiq), ME. [f.as 

prec. -b -iNGk] I. 'The action of Follow v. 

: 2. concr. A body of followers ; followers coileo 
' lively 1450. 

FO’llowing, ppl. a, ME. [f. as prec, -f 
-ING*.] I. That follows 1626. 2. That comes 
next or after ; succeeding, ensuing ME. Also 
absoU (the/,), ME. 3. Of wind or tide : ? Mov- 
ing in the direction of the ship’s course 1807. 
4. Bilhards, etc, F, stroke = Follow sh, 2. 
1867. 

Folly (fp*li), sh, PI. follies. [ME. foly{e, 

a. OF. folic, i, fol,fou foolish, mad (see P'OOL).] 

I. The quality or state of being foolish ; want 
of good sense, wealmess or derangement of 
mind ; also, unwise conduct, b. With a and 
pi. ME. ta. Wickedness, evils, michief, harm. 
Also with a and pi, -*i 535 - ts- Lewdness, 
wantonness. Also with a and pi. —1634. 
f 4, Madness, mania {= F, foUe ) ; hence, rage 
-■1670. 5. A name given to any costly structure 

considered to have shown folly in the builder. 
(But cf. F.folie, ‘ delight', ‘favourite abode’.) 

i ^^ 54 * 

I I. Where ignorance is bliss, Tis f. to be wise Gray. 

b. The follies of the town Goldsm. 2. Because he 
hath.. committed folye in Israel Coverdale yosh.yil, 
15. 3. 0 th. V. ii. X32. Hence F o*lly v. to commit f. 
il FomaUiaut (f<?u-mal,h§:t), 1594, [Arab. ; 
= ‘ mouth of the fish Sp. fomahajiti] Astron. 
A star of the first magnitude in the constellation 
Southern Fish fJPiscis Australis). 

Fo'inent, sb. Now rare. 1540. [ad.L. 
fomentum, contr. of ^fovimentum, f. fovere to 
cherish, warm.] i. = Fomentation i b, f2. 
fig. Fomentation, encouragement ; also, stimu- 
lus -1704. 

Foment (famemt), 1611. [ad. Y.fomen- 
fer, ad. late "L.fomeniare ; see prec.] i. iraTis, 
To bathe with warm or medicated lotions ; to 
apply fomentations to. ta. * To cherish with 
heat, to warm* (J.) -1667. t3* To rouse or 

stir up ; to excite, irritate. Also intr. for ref. 
-1724. 4. To promote the growth or spread 

of ; to cherish ; to stimulate, encourage, insti- 
gate ; esp, in a bad sense 1622. 

2. All things., these soft fires.. Land warme Milt. 

P.L. iv. 669. 4. That humour which foments thy 

malady^QuARLES. To . . f. extravagance M. P attison. 
var. tFo'mentate v. fin sense 1). Hence Fo- 
memter. 

Fomentation (f^ument^frjon). ME. [ad. 
late L. fomentationem ; see prec.] i. Med. 
The application to the surface of the body of 
flannels, etc. soaked in hot water, whether 
simple or medicated, or of any other warm, 
soft, medicinal substance. Also concr. that 

f (Ji) (xem), ^(Fr. fiwre). 5 (fir, fim, ^izrth). 
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which is so applied. a. Jig, Encouragement, 
instigation ; a stimulus 1612. 
a. The f. of Hungarian discontent i *61. 

[iFomes (fdu'mzz). fomites TJa-mit/z'. 

1658. [L. tinder fa. The morbihc 

matter (of a disease). b. ‘ Any porous sub- 
stance capable of absorbing and retaining con- 
tagious effinvia ’ (Mayne). Also f,j, 1S03. 

The most important fomites are faed-clothes, bedding, 
woollen garments, carpets, cnrtair-s, letters, etc. xris. 

fFon. ME. [Belongs to Fon A. sb, 
A fool -1595. ^ 4 ’* Foolish, silly -1538. 

FFon, V. ME. [prob. the source of prec. Cf. 
Fun V, (whence Fun rd.).] i. intr. To lose 
savour. Only in pa. pple. ; see Fond a, a. 
To be or become foolish or infatuated -1570. 
3. irans. To befool -1460. 

Fond, sb. t Also fonda Now only as F., 
pronounced (foh). 1664. [a.F. fond^Jonds 
OF, fonz, fans (ult) 'L. fundus. In i8th c. 
repl, by Fund, exc. as Fr. J i. Foimdation, 

ground, groundwork. (In Fr. now fond.) 3 . 
A source of supply. (In Fr. now fonds.) 1685. 
t3.. A stock of money ; pecuniary means, re- 
venues. (In Fr. now fonds.) -1691. t4* A 

sum of money, stock of goods, or the like, 
serving as a security for specified payments. 
(In Fr. now fonds.) 1677. ts* Printing, ~ 
Fount. 1678. 

X. The present Prizes., being abetter fond of credit 
1665. 

Fond (^nd), zr. and sb^ [ME. fo 7 tmdf £ 
Fon x'.-r-EDi.] 

A. adj. 1. That has lost its savour ; insipid. 
Obs. exc, dial. 3 . Infatuated, foolish; now, 
foolishly credulous or sanguine ME. 3. 
Idiotic, imbecile; also, dazed. Nowidzc/. ME. 
t4. Of things : Valued only by fools -1645. 5» 
a. Of persons, their actions, etc,: FooHshly 
tender ; doting. Now in good sense : Affec- 
tionate, loving. Also with of 1579. b. 
Of opinions, etc, : Cherished with unreasoning 
affection 1635. 6.‘ tEager for, desirous of 

(const, of) -s.j'/g ; also with to and inf. 1546, 
a. His own f. ineptitude Carlyle. 4. Not with £ 
Sickles of the tested gold Shaks. 5. a. I called up 
the many f. things I had to say Goldsm. F. of the 
sports of the field Strutt, b, Edward ’s..f. opinion 
of his own capacity Carte. 

+B. absoL and sb. A foolish person -1575. 
tFond, V. 1530. [£ Fond a.'] I. intr. To 
play the fool -1541. s. To dote. Const, on, 
over, upon. -1601. 3. trans. To make a fool 

o£ -1567. 4. To fondle; also, to beguile 

-1697. 

4. The Tyrian hugs, and fonds thee on her breast 
Dryden. 

Fond, 7). [OE. Fandianr\ To attempt, try, 
Fond, obs. pa. t. Find: obs. £ Found vJ 
etc. 

IlFondaco rfp*ndakt>). 1633. [It., ad. Arab.] 
An inn. 

Fondant (ff^-ndantV 1877. [a. F., £ fcrndre 
to melt.] A name for sweetmeats that melt in 
the mouth. 

Fondle (fp*nd’l), d . 1694. [ireq. of Fond 

V, ] fi. irans. To cocker, pamper -1789. 3. 

To handle or treat with fondness. Also, to 
press fondly to (the heart). 1796. 3. intr. To 

behave fondly ; to toy 1720. 

3. The prince fondled it [the bird] to his heart 

W. Irving. Hence Fo’ndler, one who fondles. 
Fomdle sb. an act of fondling. 

Fondling (f^mdliig), vbL sb. 1714. [see 
-ING^.] Affectionate handling; a fond gesture. 
Fondling (fp*ndlig]. ME. [£ Fond a. -f 
-lingJ ti. A fond or foolish person. Also 
transfoS. animals. -1781. 3, One who is much 

fondled or caressed; a pet. Also fig. Now 
rare. 1640. 

Fondly (f^ndli), ad-o. ME. [£ Fond a. + 
-LY^.] fi. Foolishly *-1648. 3. With fond 

credulity 1762. 3. Affectionately, lovingly, 

tenderly. Also, caressingly. 1593. 

M, You would f. persuade me that [eta] Goldsm. 
3. My heart untravell’d £ turns to thee Goldsm. 
Fondaess (fpmdnes). ME. [£ Fond a. + 
-NESS.] 1. Foolishness; 'weakness; want of 
sense or judgement ' (J.). Now dial. a. Fool- 
ish affection ; unreasoning tenderness 1579. 3. 
Affectionateness, tenderness 1603. 4. Instinc- 
tive liMng 1654. 

1, The fondnesseofthis opinion 1609. 3, A mother’s 
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f. reig’is without a ri'.al n. IMore. 4. The f. of 
:re negro races fcr fables lirs. 

Fondon. 1881, JMinuig. A large copper 
vessel, in which amalgamation is practised. 
Raymond. 

Fondu (fohdM). Also -us. 1848. [a. F. 
fjndu sing., fondus pi., f. fondre to melt.^ 
That kind of painting on calico in which the 
colours melt into each other, 
i Fondue Johdii). 1878. [ad.F., f. as prec.] 
A dish of melted cheese with eggs, etc. 

Fone, obs. pi. of Foe. 

Fonly: see Fon sb. and a. 

Font (fpnt), sb.^ [OK. font, ad. eccl. 

L. foniem or fontes {bapiismi). In sense 3, a 
var. of Fount.] i. A receptacle, usu. of 
stone, for the water used in baptism. 3. 
iransf, a. A receptacle for holy water 1542. b. 
The reservoir for oil in a lamp 1891. 3. = 
Fount, pod. 1611. 

I. Crj’stnyd I was in a funt of stoon Bokenham. 
3. Near £ or stream Shenstone. 

Font (fpnt), sb.^ [ad. K.fonie, £ 

fondre to melt] i. The process of casting or 
founding, rare, 3. Printing. = Fount^, q.v. 
Font^ (fpmtal). 1656. [ad. med. K./onta^ 
lis, £ fonU, fans Fount, Font.] 

A. adj, I. Of or pertaining to a fountain, 
spring, or source ; original, primary, a. Bap- 
tismM 1797. 

X, Godhead F. and Deriv’d Keu. 

B. sb, fi. Source, well-spring {fig.) 

3. Her, A water-pot ‘ from whence issues water 
all proper ’ 1688. 

Fontanelle, fontanel (fpntanei). 1541. 
\2..K,fonianelUt dim. of F ountain.] 
i. Anat. i-a. The hollow between two muscles. 
R. Copland, b. One of several membranous 
spaces in the bead of an infant which lie at the 
adjacent angles of the parietal bones 1741 . t3. 

Med, An artificial ulcer or a natural issue for 
the discharge of humours from the body -1779. 
b. Hence, Any outlet 1649. 
je. b. This narrow fontanel of perforated rock 1848. 

llFontange (foritani5). 1689. [Fr., £ Fo 7 i~ 
ianges the territorial title of a mistress of Louis 
XIV.] A tall head-dress formerly worn. 

Food (f«d), [OE.J^^a, £ (ult.) 0 Aryan 

root whence Gr. TraT€ecr0cw to feed. Cf. 
Fodder.] i. What one takes into the system 
to maintain life and growth, and to supply 
waste; aliment, nourishment, victuals. b. 
What one eats, as opp. to ‘drink’ 1610. c. 
An article, or kind of food ME. a. With ref. 
to plants ; That which they absorb from the 
earth and air ; nutriment 1759. 3- fg^ I 

in sense : Matter to discuss or dwell upon OE. 

1, Phr, TV be f. for fishes : to be drowrned. F. for 
powder: fit only to be shot at or to die in battle. 3. 
Chewing the £ of sweet and bitter fancie Shaks, F. 
for thought Southey. 

Comb, : f.-rent, rent in kind ; -yolk, the non^ger- 
minative part of the yolk of an egg, which nourishes 
the embryo. Hence fFood v. to supply f. to; to 
feed, support. 

FoocfiSd (fz 7 *dful), a. Chiefly poet, 1638. 
[see -FUL.] Abouning with or supplying food 
or nutriment. 

The £ Earth 1638. fig. The £ nurse of ambition 
Burke. 

Foodless (fu'dles), a. ME. [see -less.] 
Without food ; (of a country, etc.) barren. 
Foody (f 24 *di), a. [see -Y^.] Full of, or 
supplying food. Chapman. 

Fool (fwl), sb.^ and gj. [ME, fol sb. and 
adj., ad. OE. fol sb. and adj. (mod. E,fou) : — 
L. follem^ fotlis, lit. ‘ bellows *, hence, in late 
pop. L., ‘wind-bag’, ‘fool’.] 

A. sb, I. One deficient in judgement or sense, 
a silly person, a simpleton. (In Biblical use 
applied to vicious or impious persons.) 3 . 
One who professionally counterfeits folly for 
the entertainment of others, a jester, clown ME. 
3. One who is made to appear a fool ; a dupe. 
Now somewhat arch. ME. 4. One who has 
little or no reason or intellect ; a weak-minded 
or idiotic person. Obs, exc. in natural or bom 

fi 1540- 

1, There ben more fooles than Wysemen Caxton, 
The £ hath said in his heart, There is no God Ps, 
xiv. 1. Phr. Tobe a f. to i to be as nothing compared 
to, a, Phr. To play thef . : to act thepart of a jester ; 
hence to act like a f, (sense 1). 3- Phr. To make 


FOOL’S-CAP 

af.rf Taceaf for otie's pains, to have one’s labour 
for i.otning. ... y. 

Comb. ; f.*begged a., ? foolish, idiotic (cf- Beg) j 
-bom, begotten by a f. ; -duck (U.S,), the ruddy 
duck, Erismaiura. rubida ; -fish {U.Si), a pop. name 
for Manocanthus hroccus, also for P letironectes 
ter: t-happy a., lucky without contrivance; -hen 
{ WS.), grouae, esp. young grouse, in the early part of 
the season. 

b. Comb, ■ftith genitive foot's: fooPs errand: see 
Errand ; ffooPs gold, iron pyrites ; fool’s para- 
dise, a state of illusory happiness or good fortune ; 
fool’s parsley, a poisonous weed, the Lesser Hem- 
lock ijEihusa Cynapium ) ; hence, a book name of the 
genus /Et/iusa. 

B. adj. Foolish, silly. Obs. exc. Sc. and dial, 
and vulgar", frequent since c 1800 in U.S. 
Fighting is a f. thing Colvil. 

Fool {fill), sbA 1598. [prob. a use of prec.; 
cf. trifle m quot.] ti. (See quot.) -1688. 2. 

A dish of fruit stewed, crushed, and mixed with 
milk, cream, or custard 1747* 

1. Maniiglia, a kinde of clouted creame called a 
foole or a trifle in English Florio. 

Fool (fill), V. ME. [f. Fool a, or sb.^ fi. 
intr. To be or become foolish or insane -1489. 
3. To play the fool, trifle, idle 1593 ; fto play 
the buffoon -1641, Also qusLsi-tra 7 is. 7 wel. 
N. V. i. 44. 3. trans. To make a fool of; to 

dupe. Also, to balk. 1596. t4« To make 

foolish ; to infatuate -1641. 

2. While I stand fooling heere Shaks. ^ 3. That you 
are fool’d, discarded, and shook off By him, for^whom 
these shames ye underwent Shaks. 4. Lear 11, iv. 278. 

Phr. To f, avjay (also simplf: to throw away or 
part with foolishly. 

Foolery (B-leri). 1552. [f. Fool shJ + 
-ERY.] I. The practice of fooling or acting 
foolishly 1579. 3. A ridiculous action , perform- 
ance, or thing 1552. 3. Fools as a class. 

Syd. Smith. 

X. But sike fansies weren foolerie Spenser. _ a. The 
pleasing levities, and agreeable fooleries of a girl 1772. 

Foo-liiardiness. ME. [f. Foolhaedy + 
-NESS.] The quality of being foolhardy. So 
f Foolhardice, tFoo*lha:rdiinent. 

Foolhardy (fw-lhaudi), a. ME. [a. OF. 
folhardi, comb, of fol ioo)ss)imth.hardi hold.'] 
Daring without judgement, foolishly adventur- 
ous or bold. Hence Foo’lhaTdily adv. Also 
Foo’lha^rdihood, foolhardiness. 
fFool-hasty, a. ME. [a. OF. fol hastif 
comb, of fol Fool a. and hasiif HASTY.] 
Foolishly hasty, precipitate -1600. 
fFoo'liiy, z', 1581. [£ Fool x^.i + -(i)py.] 
To make a fool of, render foolish -1641. 
Fooling (fwfliq), vbLsb. i6or. [f. Fool v- 
-h-iNG^,] The action of Fool v. 1609. b. 
Preceded by an adj. = Condition or humour 
for fooling. 

b. Put me into good £ Tvjel. H. i. v. 36, 

Foolish a. ME. [f. Fool sb.'^ + 

-ISH. ] I. Fool-like, wanting in sense or judge- 
ment. 3. Befitting a fool ; proceeding from, 
or indicative of folly ME. 3. Ridiculous 1514. 
4* Humble, paltry, poor, mean, trifling, arch, 
or dial, 1592. 

1. Women are so very £, Mr. Squeers Dic^ns. 3. 
Where Wits.. wonder with a f, face of praise Pope. 

3. Af, figure He must make Prior. 4. We haue a 
triflingf. Banquet towards Shaks. Hence Foo’lislily 
adv. 

Foolishness (fwflijnes). I470‘. U' prec- + 
-NESS.] I. The quality or condition of being 
foolish. 3. A foolish act or thing. 

2. They deuysed another foolishnes Coverdale 

WTsd. xhc. 3. ^ ^ .. .. T 

fFool-large. ME. [a. OF. follarge, i.foU 
Fool a, + large liberal ; see Large.] A. adj. 
Foolishly liberal, prodigal -1603. B. sh. i. A 
spendthrift -late ME. 3. «= next. Caxton, 

A. In spenynge he was fol large R. Glouc. 

Fool-proof (fw*lpr77f), a, orig. U,S, 1902. 
[Proof a, i b. J Proof against even the incorn- 
petence of a fool ; safeguarded against all acci- 
dents. 

Foo-Ps-cap, foo lscap. 1632. i. A cap, 
usually garnished with bells, formerly worn by 
fools or jesters. 2. The device of a fool's cap 
used as a watermark for paper 1795 ' 3 - A long 

foHo writing- or printing-paper, i 63 to 17 inches 
by 13:^ inches in size 1700. 

as foolscap folio, octavo, quarto, said 
of a volume consisting of sheets of foolscap size folded 
in the manner specified. 


a (man), a (pass), au g (Fr. ch^f). a (ev^). (Fr. eau d<? vie), i (stt). ? (Psyche). 9 (what), g 
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FOOTLESS 


Fck>Ps coat, 1589. I. The motley coat of 

a. buffoon. Also transf , and Jig , 3. A name 

for the goldfinch 1682. 3. A bivalve mollusc, 

Jsocardza cor [Cent, Diet,), 

Foot (fut), sb, /V. feet (fil). [Com. Tent : 
OE. fdi, pi. fii, JThe OTeut. ^fdi- represents 
OArvetn ^pod-, ^pid-, pod - : cf. Skr. pad (gen. 
padds) foot, Gr. ttovs, gen, ttoSos ; L. pis, accus. 
pedem, etc. See also Fetter sb,, and perh. 
Fet V., Fetch v.. Fetlock.] 

I. I. The lowest part of the leg beyond the 
ankle-joint. fb. The whole limb from the 
hip-joint to the toes. Also great f -1661. s. 
Viewed as the organ of locomotion OE. b. 
Hence, a person as walking. Obs. exc. dial, in 
first f. ME. 3. ellipt. Foot-soldiers 1568. 4. 
The end of a bed, a grave, etc. towards which 
the feet are placed. Formerly often pi, ME. 

b. The part of a stocking, etc. which covers 
the foot 1577. 

1 The fote to go, and hand to hold and rech 1538. 

2. Death, Which I did thinke, with slower f. came on 

Shaks. fig. Unless . I lame the f. Of our design Cor, 
IV. vii. 7. 3. The Forty- Fourth Foot 1878, 4. In a 

cofre at my beddes feet Hoccleve. 

n. Pros. [tr. of L. pes, Gr. Toh ; said to be 
with reference to the movement of the foot in 
beating time.] A division of a verse, consist- 
ing of a number of syllables one of which has 
the ictus or principal stress OE. 

HL I. A lineal measure originally based on 
the length of a man’s foot. (The English foot 
consists of 12 inches. Hence square or cubic f. , 
equal to the content respectively of a square 
and a cube the side of which measures one foot, j 
Often \TLsing. when preceded by numerals. OE. ; 

3. (See quot.) 1602. 

I. A doore in brede iiij foote standard T4S9. He 
starue ere I rob a foote further Shaks. Phr. \Every 
f. {and anon)i incessantly. 2. Pooi, an ancient 
measure for black ^Tin, two gallons; now a nominal 
measure, but in weight 60 lb. Peyce. 

IV. Analogous uses. i. The low’er part, on 

which an object rests ; the base ME. 3. a. 
Zool. Applied to various organs of locomotion 
or attachment in invertebrate animals 1835. 
b, Bot. The part (of a petal) by which it is at- 
tached; the part (of a hair) below the epidermis ; 
etc. 1671, 3. The extremity of the leg (of a 

pair of compasses, a chair, etc.) 1551. 4, pi. 

The commercial name for the small pktes of 
tortoise-shell which line the carapace. 

1. A Lauer of brasse, and his foote also of brasse 
Exod, XXX. 18. 

V. I. The lowest part or bottom, as of an 

eminence, a wall, ladder, staircase, etc. ME. 
b. The beginning or end of the slope (of a 
bridge) 1450. 2. The lower end, bottom (of a 
page, a list, a table, etc.) 1669. ta* What is 
written at the foot; as, the sum (of an account) 
-1712 ; the refrain (of a song) -1621. 4, (PI. 

foots,) Bottoms, dregs, as of oil, sugar, etc. 
1560. 

1. At Jje f. of the hille Mount Olympus Trevisa. 
The F. of a Mast 1815. z. At zX the bottom (of 
a page) ; Placing the correction at f. 1853. 

Phr. F. of a fifu (LawO : that one of the parts of a 
tripartite indenture recording the particulars of a fine 
(see Fine sby), which remained with the court. It 
was actually at the foot of the undivided sheet, and 
had its indentation at the top. 

VT, fi. Standing-ground -1662. fa. = 
Footing M, sb. 6 -1827. ts. Standard rate of 
calculation or value -1734. 

2. I wish all correspondence was on the f. of writing 
and answering when one can Franklin, 3. f Under 
/f: below standard value; Not deem’d a pen’worth 
under f, Quarles. 

Phrases. 

a. To ham one f. in the gramt to be near death, 
b. F. tofi: in close combat. Feet foremost •. lit., 
hence also ‘ as a corpse *. c. To find or know the \ 
length of {13, person’s) f. : to discover or know his weak- 
nesses. d. To set (a person) on his feet : to make his 
position or means of living secure. To drid> ox fall 
on one’s feet: see Fall v. To keep one’s feet: to 
stand or walk upright t. To Put one's f, down: to 
take up a firm position. To put one's f in or into it : 
to get into difficulties ; to blunder {coUoqi). i. To 
take to one’s feet \ to walk. g. To put (or sef) the (or 
one's) best f. foremost : see Best a. dt (a per- 
son : low on the ground close to him ; also, fig, 
in the attitude of supplication, homage, subjection, or 
discipleship. i. On foot; walking or running; 
astir; in active existence, employment, or operation, 
j. Underfoot: beneath one’s feet; liaut, *XJndtx 
the ship’s bottom; said of an anchor which is dropped 


while she has headway (.\dm. Smyth); also of the 
movement of the tide, etc. 

Combs. : x. General ; as f.-geary etc. ; party, etc, ; 
^nll, etc. ; passage, -road, -irask, etc. ; 
-bellows, datke, press, etc. ; feathered, -giti, etc. 

2. Special; tf.-and-half-f. a,, sesquipedalian; 
-and-mouttl-disease, a febnie affection of horned 
cattle, etc., communicaoic also to man ; -bank {For- 
; -base tArch.) the moulding above 
a plinth ; -batb, (a) the act of bathing the feet ; (b) a 
vessel for this purpose ; -bone, the tarsus ; -bridge, 
(a) a bridge for f.-passengers only; (b) an arcbed 
bridge which carries a footstep bearing ; -cushion, 
spec. {Entomi) a pul villus; -fault (L/za?«; Tenms),z. 
fault ^de by overstepping the base-line, or by failure 
to maintain contact with the ground, while serving; 
hence as yb. ; a disease which attacks the feet of 

sheep; -lull, a hill lying at the base of a mountain; 
-hole, a hole in which to place the f. (in climbing) ; 
-iron,^ {a) an iron fastened to the f. ; 0) a step for a carri- 
age; -jaw, one of the anterior limbs of Crustacea, etc., 
which are modified so as to i^ist in mastication ; -key, 
an organ pedal ; -level, an instrument which serves as 
a level, a squar^ and a foot-rule; -licker, a toady; 
•line, {a) Printing, the bottom line in a page ; (i 5 ) Fish- 
irgi ‘ the lead-line or lower line of a net or seine ’ {Cent. 
Did.) ; -pad, pec. (Entom.) = f. -cushion ; -page, 
a boy attendant or servant ; -plate, (a) a carriage 
step; (b) the platform on a locomotive engine for 
the driver and fireman; -post, a postman Or mes- 
senger who travels on f.; postal delivery by their 
means; -potmd, {Meek.), the quantity of energy 
required to raise a pound weight one foot ; -ponnd^, 
a unit consisting of the energy of a pound weight 
moving at the rate of one foot per second ; -race, 
a race run by persons on f. ; -rail, (a) a rail (e. g. 
of a table or seat) upon which the feet are rested ; 
(< 5 ) a railroad rail having wide-spreading foot flanges ; 
{c) a narrow moulding raised on a vessel’s stern; 
•rope {Naut.), {a) the bolt-rope to which the lower 
edge of a sail is sewed; {b) a rope extended be- 
neath a yard upon which the sailors stand when furl- 
ing or reefing; -rot, an inflammatory disease of the foot 
of cattle and sheep ; whence f -rotting (vbL sb.), treat- 
ing sheep that have the f.-rot ; -rule, a measuring rule 
one foot long ; -screw, a supporting foot, for giving a 
machine or table a level standing on an uneven floor ; 
-space-rail (Mrw 4 ), the rail that terminates the foot 
of the balcony, and in which balusters step ; -stick 
[Printing), a bevelled stick put at the bottom of a page 
or pages to quoin up against; -stove, a stove to warm 
the feet ; -sugar = foots : see Foot sb. V. 4 ; -ton, the 
amount of energy capable of raising a ton weight one 
foot; -trencli, a shallow trench; -tubercle, one of 
the lateral processes on each segment of some of the 
Annelida ; also called Parapodiai -valve (in a steam- 
engine), the valve between the air-pump and the con- 
denser;^ -waling {Paut,), the inside planking or lining 
of a ship over the floor-timbers 5 -wall {Mining), the 
wall or side of rock which is under a vein or lode ; 
■washing, the washing of another’s feet, esp. as a 
religious observance; -work, (^x) a work to protect 
the foot of a structure ; {b) Football, dribbling, etc. ; 
•worn a., (a) worn by the feet; {b) footsore. 

Foot (fut), V. ME. [£ prec. sb.] I. intr. 
To step or tread to measure or music; to dance. 
Esp, in to f. it. Also quBsi-trans. with cogn. 
object, a. To move the feet as in walking ; to 
go on foot. Now rare. 1570- 3. traits. To set 
foot on; to tread; to walk over 1557. 4. To 

settle, establish. Chiefly refi, and in pass, = to 
have or get a foothold in. 1599. ts* To 

strike with the foot; to kick; fig. to spurn -1808. 
b. intr, or absol. To do foot-work, colloq, {Foot- 
ball), 1852. 6. trans. Of a hawk, etc. ; To 

clutch with the talons. Also fig. 1575. 7. To 

make or add a foot to 1465. 8. To sum up at 

the foot of (a bill, etc.). Now usu. with up. 
Chiefly colloq, 1490. b. To pay (a bill). coUoq. 
1848. c. intr. To total up to. Const, with or 
without to. 1867. ! 

X. F. it featly here and there Shaks. To £ a horn- 
pipe 1842. 2. Theeues doe f, by night Shaks. 3, 

Lucil. . vsed to fote the streates of Kome North, s 
Merck. V. i. iil xig. 6. The holy eagle Stoop’d, as 
to £ us Shaks. 8. C. His total losses footed up to 

5,000 {mod). 

FootbaU, foot-ball (fndbgl). ME. [f. 
Foot sb. + Ball sb. ]. i . An inflated ball used 
in the game (see a). It consists of an inflated 
bag or bladder enclosed in a leather case, i486, 
3. An open-air game played with this ball by 
two sides, each of which endeavours to lack or 
carry the ball to the goal of the other side ME. 

3*fi?‘ 1532- 

2. Foote balle, wherin is nothinge but beasthe 
furie and exstreme violence Elvot. 3- The. .institu- 
tions of the mistress of the world had become the f. 
of ruffians} Froode. Hence Foo’tball v. to kick like 
a £ ; dlsofig. 

Footboard (fu'tbSaid). 1766. [f, Fooxi-^. 
+ Board.] i. A board to support the foot or 


6(Ger. Koln). o(.Xi.peu). u (Ger. Mtfller). »(Fr. dwie). 5 (c«rl). e (e*) (th«re). 


feet; a board to stand on; e.g. a small platform 
at the back of a carnage on which the footman 
stands; the foot-rest of a driving-box; in U.S, 
the foot-plate of a locomotive engine. b. A 
treadle 1874. 2. An upnght board set across 

the foot of a bedstead 1843. 

Foo'tboy. 1590. i-a. A boy-attendant 
b. A page-boy. 

Foo-t-breadth, f-ljrede. ME. [See 
Breadth and Brede s 3.-^ The breadth of a 
foot (as a measure). 

No, not so much as a foot breadth fof their land] 

Deut. li. 5. 

Foo-t-clotll, 1480. fl. A large richly- 
ornamented cloth laid over the back of a horse 
and hanging down to the ground on either side 
-1805 i*. A cloth to set the feet upon, a car- 

pet 1639. 

2. A foot-cloth for your majesty’s chief room of state 
Swift 

Footed (fu'ted), ppl. a. 1453. [£ Foot sb. 
and V. -r -ED.l Furnished with or having feet 
{rarely a foot)l 1, Furnished with feet ; having 
feet hke (a dog, etc.) 1529. 3. Having, or pro- 
vided with, a foot or feet ; also, mended with 
a (new) foot 1453. 3. Archery. Of an arrow: 
Having a different and harder wood dovetailed 
on at the pile end 1856. 

I An animal.. f. like a goat 1727. Brazen-, cat-, 
claw- f : see those words, a. N ew-£ boots and shoes 

jj^ooter (fn’toj), sb.'^ 1608. [f. Foot sb. or 
ty,-f-ERh] I. One who goes on foot, rare, 
3. Falconry. Of the hawk : One good at seizing 
i the quarry with its talons 1879. 3. With a nu- 

meral prefixed : A person or thing of that num- 
ber of feet in height or length ; as six-fi, etc. 1S44. 
Footer sb.^ dial, or dang. I753. 

[?var. of Foutee.] One who potters about. 
Footer, sh .^ : see - er ^. 

FoO’tfeU, foot-fall. 16 ro. The fall of the 
foot on the ground in walking; a footstep, tread. 
Her footfall was so light 1872. 

Foo*t-guards, foo’tguards. 1675. A body 
of picked foot-soldiers for special service as a 
guard. Now the proper name of five infantry 
regiments, the Coldstream, Grenadier, Irish, 
Scots, and Welsh Fusilier ( 3 -uards. 

Footbold (fu-tihffald). 1625. [See Hold 
. r^.] A hold or support for the feet; a surface 
(secure or otherwise) for standing or walking 
on; stable position of the feet. Also transf, 
and fig. 

Foot-book: see Futtock. 

Foo:t-lio*t, adzf. t Obs. ME. [f. Foot sb- 
+ Hot a, or adv . ; cf. footsore.'] a. In hot haste# 
without pause, b. Occas. *= ' closely *,33 in to 
follow foot-hot. 

Footing' (fn-tiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Foot t;. 
-k-iNG^.] I. The act of walking; a step or 
tread. Now rare. 1583. b. Dancing 1561. 

3, A footprint, or footprints collectively; a trace, 

trail. Alsoy^. Now rare. 1572, 3. The action 
of placing the feet securely; stahleposition of the 
feet, foothold ME. 4. Surface for walking or 
standing upon 1596. 5. fig. Firm or secure 

position; established place; foothold, establish- 
ment 1586, 6. The agreed or understood basis, 
conditions or arrangements on which a matter 
is established; theposition assigned to aperson, 
etc. in estimation or treatment 1657. b. Relative 
status (as an equal, etc.) 1742. 7. Entrance on 
a new position, etc. ; hence, a fee demanded on 
the occasion of such entrance, etc. 1710. 8 . The 
action of putting a foot to anything 1805; also 
concr, that with which something is footed 1591. 
9. Arch, A projecting course or courses at the 
foundation of a wall, etc. 1703. 10. WhaU- 

fishing. The refuse whale blubber, not wholly 
deprived of oil 1820. 

3. Stande sure, and take good fotyng Skelton- 

4. Where scarce was f. for the goat Scott. s. In 
former times, when England had a £ in France Wal- 
SINGHAM. 6. b. I was admitted to his table upon the 
f. of half friend, half underling Goldsm. Comb,: f. 
beam, f. dormant, the tie-beam of a roof. 

Footle (fe^’Ul), V. slang. 1892. [?] intr. To 
talk or act foolishly. Hence Foo'tle sb. , twaddle, 
Foo’tling^;)/. a., * drivelling’, ‘ blithering ’. 
Footless (fu’tles), <2. ME. [-less.] Having 
no foot or feet. Also transf. and fig. 

Crein), i (Fr. faire). 9 (Hr, forn, earth). 
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FOOTLIGHTS 


FOR- 


Footlights (fu'tbits',, 55,//. 1836. A row 
of lights placed in front of the stage of a theatre, 
on a level with the feet of the actors. Often 
fransf, * the stage 

FcKi>tma 3 i ME. T. Foot 55 . 

Man.] I. One who goes on foot, a pedestrian. 
Xow chiefly dial. th. A footpad -1666, a, A 
foot-soldier. ME. f 3. An attendant or foot- 
servant; formerly, a servant who ran before his 
master's carriage -1818. 4. A man-servant 

in livery employed chiefly to attend the carriage 
and wait at table lyoS. Also Jig 5. A stand to 
support a kettle, etc. before the fire 1767. 6. 

A moth of the family Litkoszidx 1819. 

4. The Whigs, who. .submitted to be the foot- 
men of the Duke of Newcastle Macaulay. 

Footmansliip (fu'tmsnfip). 1562. [f. prec. 
+ -SHIP\ I. The action of, or skill in, running 
or walking. ? Obs. 3 . The office of a footman 
iS33- 

tFoO't-mantle. M E. a. ? An over-garment 
worn by women when riding. b. = Foot- 
CLOTH I. -i8r3. 

Foot-mark, footmark (futmaik). 1641. 
A mark on, or made by, the foot ; a footprint. 
FoO't-note (fu-tinoat). 1841. A note or 
comment added at the foot of the text. 
Foot-pace (fu*tp<f3s). 1538. [See Pace s5.'} 
I. A walking-pace. 3 . Something on which to 
set the feet : ta. a carpet or mat -1653 ; b, a 
raised portion of a floor: e. g. the step on which 
an altar stands 1580; c. a hearth-stone 1652; 
d. a half-landing on a staircase, etc. 1703. 
Footpad (fu'tpsed), 05s, exc. Uzsl, 1683. 
[See Pad 1. A highwayman who robs on foot. 
Foot-patb, footpatla (fn-tpa]?). 1526. i. 
A path for foot-passengers only. f 2. ? A 
pedestal 1580. 3. attrib. 1611. 

t. Horseway, and foot-path Z,^r/mv. i. 58. 3. Jog- 

on, Jog-on, the foot-path way IVini. T* iv. iii. 132. 

Footprint (fn’tprint). 155a. The impres- 
sion left by the foot; spes. in Giol. Also Jig. 

Certain fossil foot-prints of a reptile.. found in strata 
of the ancient coal-formation Lyelu 
Footrill (futril). Also footrail, futteril. 
1686. [?] Coal-mining. The entrance to a mine 
by means of a tunnel driven into a hill-side. 
Foot-slog (ftrtsVg), 1906. [Slog v. 2.] 
inir. To tramp, march. Hence Foo*t-slog s5 . 1 
Foo*t-slo-gger, an infantryman, a pedestrian. 
Foo*t-sore. 1719. A. adj. Sore as to the 
feet. B. s5. A complaint of the foot 1874. 
Footstalk (fu’tstpk). 1562. [f. Foot s5. 
-f Stalk.] A slender stem or support fitted 
into a foot or base. a. Bob. The stalk or petiole 
of a leaf ; the peduncle of a flower, b. Zool. A 
process resembling a petiole ; e. g. the muscular 
attachment of a barnacle, the st^ of a crinoid, 
etc. 1826. c.gen. 1831. 

FootstaU (fu'tjstjl). 1585. [f. Foot s 5. 

+ Stall 55 .]. i. The base or pedestal of a 
pillar, etc. a« 'A woman’s stirrup ’ (J.). 
Footstep (fu’tstep). ME. [See Step.] 
I. A step of the foot; a footfall; also, the dis- 
tance traversed by the foot in stepping 1535. 
3 . A footprint ME. Also j^g. fs.Jlg. A mark, 
token, or indication left by anything -X785. 4. 
A step or raised structure on which to put the 
foot 1549. b. A bearing to sustain the foot of 
a vertic^ shaft or spindle 1683. 

I. Hold up my’ goings in thy paths, that my footsteps 
slip not Ps. xvii. 5. *. Jig. Phr. To follow or walk 

in a person's footsteps. 4. At the footestep of the 
Altar Sir T. Browke. 

Foo*tstool. 1530. I. A stool Upon which 
to rest the foot or feet. b. U.S. The earth 1821, 
ts. A stool to step upon in mounting --1702. 

I. Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine 
enemies thy f. Ps. ex. i. 

Footway (futw^i). 1526. [f. Foot sh. + 
Way. I. == Foot-path I. oi. Mining, 
series of ladders and sollars by which men enter 
or leave a mine ’ (Raymond) 1778. 

Footy (f«-ti), c^. 175a. Paltry, mean; 

insignificant, dial, and colhq. 

Footy (fu‘ti), df.2 1864. [f. FooT55.-f -Yi.] 
Having foots or dregs. (Diets.) 

Foozle sh. i860. [C£ ne3ct vb.] 

I. A fogy; (£/./?.) a fool. 3 . Golf. A foozling 
stroke 1890. 


I Foozle Ju'zXj V. 1857, [Cf. Ger. dial. 

to work badly.] i. To fool. 2. 
! irans. To make a mess of, bungle. Golf and 
slang. Also absol. 1892. 

*. To f. one’s tee shot {mod.). Hence Foo»zler. 

Fop (fpp), sb. ME. [Conn. w. next. Cf. 
F. fai, orig. ■‘fool’, now- ‘fop’.] •fi. .A. fool 
-1716. 2. One who is foolishly aitentive to his 
appearance, dress, or manners; a dandy, an 
exquisite 1672. 

2, His tightened waist, his stiff stock fete.], .denoted 
the military £ Disraeli, Hence Fo’piing, a petty f. 
tFop, V. 1529. L?] I, intr. To play the 

fool. 2. trans. = FOB -1694- 
fFopdoodle. 16 . . [f. Fop sb. + Doodle.] 
A fop, fool, or simpleton -1664. 

Foppeiy (fp'peri]. 1546. ff. Fop sb. and 
t/. + -ERY.j ti. Foolishness, imbecility; a fool- 
ish action, etc.; something foolishly esteemed 
-1758, 2. The characteristics of a fop; cox- 

combry, dandyism 1697. b. concr. Foppish 
finery 1711. 

a. Modern politeness.. runs often into affectation 
and £ Hume. 

Foppish ^^05- [see -ish.] 

ft. Foolish, silly -1720. 2. Resembling or 

befitting a fop or dandy 1699. 

I. Wisemen are growne f. Shaks. 2. A vain, £ 
young man Evelyn. Fo*ppish-ly adv.^ -ness. 

For (fpi, fpj, f3j[),/r5/. and conj. [OE.y^r 
prep.; prob. an apocopated form of OTeut. 
^fora Fore adv. Sind f rep. Not found as a conj. 
earlier than the 12th c.] 

A, prep. tl.= Before in various uses. i. a. 
In front of -1601. b. In asseveration. (Cf. Gr. 
r/wJj.) In later use repl. by Fore. -ME. 2. Of 
time -ME. 3. In preference to, above -1504. 

I. a. F. whose throne *tis needful!.. to kneele S haks. 

n. I. Representing, as representative of OE. 
2. In place of, instead of OE, 3. In exchange 
for; as the price of OE; in requital of OE. 

X. Walker returned thanks £ his lady 1843. Phr. 
Once f. all. a. Will he £ a iish giue him a serpent 
Luke XI. II. They will employ somebody to^ do the 
business £ them 1^5. 3. Men gaffiuetenschillynges 
f. a goes or a been ME. Punishment £ his misdeeds 
I Si 8. 

in. In defence or support of; in favour of, 
on the side of. 0pp. to against. OE. b. In 
honour of. Also To name a child for (= after) 
a person (now Sc. and i[/.5.) 1800. 

Take my Word f, it she is no Fool Steele, You 
argue f. it in vain Helps. Hence quasi-s 5 . Tors and 
againsis: ‘ pros and cons ’. 

rv. I. With the object or purpose of OE. 
h. For the purposeof being or becoming 1489. 
c. Conducive to 1553. 2. In order to obtain 

ME. 3. Indicating the object to which the 
activity of the faculties or feelings is directed 
1592. 4. Before an inf, usii.for /o = * in order 
(to) ’. Hence for to merely for to. Now arch. 
or vulgar. ME. 5. Indicating destination, 
a. With the purpose of going to. Now chiefly 
after to depart, start, sail, leave, steer, make', also 
after the pple. bound. 1489, b. transf. of time 
1885. c. Introducing the intended recipient, 
or the thing to which something is intended to 
belong, or the like ME. 6. a. Following a vb., 
adj., or noun of quality, denoting appointment, 
appropriation, fitness, etc. ME. b. Following 
a sb., or predicatively « Appointed, adapted, or 
suitable for ME. 7. Of result or effect; used 
after cause, ground, motive, reason, etc. (See 
the sbs.) 8. Designating an amount to be re- 
ceived or paid. Also in Cricket : With the result 
of (so many runs), at the cost of (so many 
wickets). 1776. 

i.^ An order. -£ the pajment of the balance to the 
plaintiff 1891. To go out f. a walk Phr, For 

company', see CoMPAtnr. b. Togof. a soldier 1741. 
C. It is £ the general good 1664. 2, The drawers 

struck work £ an advance of wages 1883. Phr. I 
would not f. anything, f. a great deed, f the world, 
etc. Hqucg also, To play f a certain stake. To try 
a man/, his life. F, (one's) life’, in order to save 
one’s life j also hyperbolically, with one’s utmost 
I efforts. To runf. it ; see It. 3. 0 f. a Falkners 
voice To lure this Tassell gentle hack again Shaks. 
4. What went ye out £ to see Luke vii. 25. 5. a. We 
sailed from hence directly f, Genoa Addison, b. It 
is getting on £ four (mod.). c. Madam, they are £ 
you Shaks, A fireproof chamber £ the muni- 
ments M. Pattison. 6. a. Very fit f. a wife Jane 
Austen. Important enough £ separate treatment 
(modi), b. no means a match f. his enemies 
Addison. 8. The signature was good f. more than 


that Stevenson, The score stood at 150 for 6 wickets 

{tKCd.1. 

V. I. With the purpose or result of benefiting 
or gratifying; as a service to OE. Also ironi- 
cally, 2. As affecting the interests or condition 
of (a person or thing) 1537. 3. Governing a sb. 
or pers. pron. followed by an mf., with sense 
’ that he, etc. may, might, should', etc. 1508. 

I, Dangers. .Whxfi hef. us did freely undergo Milt. 
1 o shift £ my selfe 1631. 2. This bodes lil £ the peace 
of Europe 1883. 3. What a condition £ me to come 

to 1S43. 

VI. Of attributed or assumed character; = as 
OE. 

Know f. trouth that . .god loueth fayth Ld. Berners. 
I know £ a fact that [etc 3 1843. Phr. To take f. 
granted, to leave f dead, etc. F. certain, sure, see 
these adjs. (I, etc.) f. one. F. the first, second, etc. 
tune. F. good (and all ) ; see Good. 

Vn. 1. By reason of (a feeling, etc.) OE. 

2. On account of OE. b. In adjurations =: for 
the sake of. Also in exclams. OE. 3. Of an 
operative cause: As the effect of. (Now chiefly 
after comparatives.) ME. 4. Of a preventive 
cause or obstacle. a. In spite of, notwith- 
standing OE. b. Indicating the presence or 
operation of an obstacle. In neg. sentences; 
also after if it were not, were it not ; occas. == for 

i fear of. OE. tc. Against -1728. 

[ I. Our men raised a shout £ joy De Foe. Phr. 
F. fear of , that, etc. ; see Fear sb. 2. Notorious 
! both f. covetousness and f. parsimony Macaulay. 
Phr. F. cause : see Cause sh. b. Alas 1 £ my master 
1460. F. shame ! Byron. •^For because \ see Because. 

3. To die £ thirst standyng in the river Hall. Ihe 
worse f- liquor (mod.). Phr. F want of ; see Want 
sb. 4. a. This Alexander the Great f. all his great- 
ness died H. More. F. all her feelings are so fine 
1786. b. Uninhabitable f. heat Ray. Spare not £ 
spoiling of thy steed Scott. 

VTH. Of correspondence or correlation. i. 
Prefixed to a number or quantity to which 
another corresponds in some different relation 
M E. 2. Preceded and followed by the same sb. 
(without article or defining word), in idiomatic 
expressions indicating equality in number or 
quantity between objects compared or con- 
trasted ME. 

I. It contains.. £ one inch of lean four or five of 
stringy fat 1806. 2. Bulk £ bulk heavier than a fluid 
Bentley. 

IX. I. As regards ME. 2. In proportion to, 
considering; considering the nature or capacity 
of 1631. 

I. The king’s condition £ money Pepys. Phr. fFl 
me = as £ me ;/! my, his, etc. part : see Part 17^ the 
rest (=^. du rests): see Rest sb. Asf.: see As. 
F. all or aught I know, I know nothing to the con- 
trary. (Hemaydoit)f.me,i.o.viit)i no ojpposition 
from me. F. all the world : used to emphasize asser- 
tions of likeness. 2. A man of an excellent character 
f, a Law^’er Richardson. 

X. I . Marking actual or intended duration ; 
e.g. f. long, f. the time, f life, f. ay, ever 1450. 
F. once, f. the nonce : see Once, Nonce. 

B. conj. I, Because. Ohs. exc. arch. ME. 

2. Introducing the ground or reason for some- 

thing previously said : Seeing that, since OE. 
t3. In order that -1593. t4* F. and : = ' and 

moreover ’ -1617. 

I. They are . . iealious for they are iealious Shaks. 2. 
Nowe is good tyme F. al Englond praith £ vs Caxton. 

3. 3 Hen. VI, III. i. 9. 4. A Spade £ and a shrowding- 
Sheete Haml. v. 1. 103. 

For-, pref^ [OE. for-, fmr - ; app. repr. 
OTeut. "^fer-, fra-, fur- ; see For and Fore. 
The primary notion of the prefix is that of ‘for- 
ward, forth ’.] A prefix used to form vbs. and 
adjs . ; now entirely obsolete as a living formation. 

X Forming vbs. i. Prefixed to vbs. with 
sense ‘away’, ’off’, as in Forcast -ME. 
2. With sense of prohibition, exclusion, or 
warding off, as in Forbid ; forsay, to renounce, 
exclude by command -1579. 3. With the notion 
of passing by, abstaining from, or neglecting, 
as in Forbear, Forgo -ME. 4. Implying 
destructive, painful, or prejudicial effect, as in 
Fordeem, Fordo -1563. b. With sense of 
‘asunder, in pieces’, as in forhale, Jig. to dis- 
tract. 5. Expressing the notion of something 
done in excess, or so as to overwhelm or over- 
power; inpa. pples. ; as forfrighted, greatly terri- 
fied; etc. -1598. b. Prefixed to intr. vbs., with 
sense ‘ to weary or exhaust (oneself) by ’ doing 
what the vb. denotes, as in Forwander, For- 
WEEP. Also in pa. pples. and ppl. adjs. : for- 
sung (-songen) ; forwake, -waked, wearied with 
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FOR 


FORCE 


waking or watching. 6. With sense 'all over’, 
‘through and through’, as in forcratch, to 
scratch ail over. 7. Prefixed to transitive vbs. 
with intensive force, or, occas., without modify- 
ing the sense, as m Fordread. 8. Forming 
factitive vbs. from adjs. or sbs. of quality; as m 
formeagre, to make lean; forfaited pa. pple., 
fattened. 

n. In adjs. [Cf. L., per-, Gt, Giving 

to an adj. the sense of an absolute superlative, 
‘very’, ‘extremely’; as for-hlack, -dry, -hoar, 
-old, -weary. 

For-, prefJ^^ O'B., for- ; freq. in OE. and ME. 
as a var. of Fore-; cf. 'sl'E. farganger 2.116. Fore- 
ganger. 

For-, prefJ^, occurring only in wds. adopted 
from Fr., as Forfeit ; repr. OF. for-, fors-, 
identical with fors adv. (mod. F. hors) : — 'L.foris, 
foras. 

Forage (f^Ted5), sb, ME. [a. F. f outrage, 
f. OF. fmrre fodder : — Com. Rom. ^fodro, 
of Teut. origin ; see Fodder and -age.] i. 
Food for horses and cattle; in early vLSQ,esp. 
dry winter food, as opp. to grass. Also iransf, 
and fig, a. The act of foraging or providing 
forage 1481. fa. In pi. Foragers --1603. 

*. A detachment for f. Lytton. transf. And he [the 
lion] from forrage will incline to play L.L.L, iv. i. 93. 

Cottd?. f.-cap, the undress Glengarry cap worn by 
infantry soldiers. 

Forage (Jg’rhAf), v. ME. [ad. .fourrager; 
see prec.] i. irans. To collect forage from; to 
overrun (a country) for the purpose of obtaining 
or destro>ing supplies. Also, to plunder, ravage, 
a. intr. To rove in search of forage or pro- 
visions ; also, to raid 1530. 3. To make a roving 
search for; to rummage 1768. t4. To raven. 
Izl. and fig. -1698. 5. Irans. To supply with 

forage or food 1552. 6. To obtain by foraging 
1656. 

I. To F. whole Countries 1700, a. Oxen and bulls 
. .taken in foraginge Elyot. 3. Foraging among the 
old manuscripts W. Irvikg. ^ 4. Whiles his.. Father 
..Stood smiling to behold his Lyons Wheipe F. in 
blood of French Nobilitie Shaks. 

Forager (ff^’rM^si). ME. [ad. 
gier; also a. OF*forrageour\ see Forage sb, 
and z',] ti. A harbinger -1616. a. One who 
forages 1489. b. A foraging ant {Eciton) 1863. 
Foralite (f5»*ral9it). 1859. \i,'L,forare io 
bore + -LITE.] Geol, A name for certain tube- 
like markings which occur in sandstones, etc. 

II Foramen (fori?i*men). PL foramina 
(forae'mina.). 1671. [L., f. forare to bore.] An 
opening or orifice, a hole or short passage. 
Applied variously in Anat., ZooL, etc. 

The fi. of an, ovule is an aperture through the in- 
teguments, allowing the passage of the pollen tubes 
to the nucleus Treas, Bot. s.v. 

Foraminate (forse'min^t), a, {2.6,1.., for a- 
minatusl\^ — Foraminated. 

Foraminate (forse’mimfit), Z7. 1599. [f.L. 

foramin-, FORAMEN + -ATE^.] To bore, pierce, 
perforate. 

Foraminated (forse’min^itM),^?//. a, 1599. 

[f. L. foraminatus + -ED^.] Bored, pierced, 
perforated. 

Foraminifer (foramimifsi). 1841. [f. L. 
foramin-, FORAMEN bearing.] Arhizopod 
of the order Foraminifera, 
llForaminifera(for0e-mim*fera), jA//, 1835* 
[mod. L. neut. pi. of prec.] Zool. An order of 
Rhizopoda, furnished with a shell or test, usually 
perforated by pores {foramina). So Foraraini’- 
feral a. pertainingto the Foraminifera; consist- 
ing of or containing foraminifera. Fora'mini*- 
ferous a, furnished with foramina; said of the 
Foraminifera and their shells ; also (less cor- 
rectly), consisting of or containing foraminifera. 
fFora’minous a, full of holes, perforated, 
porous - 

Forasmuch. (f^razm»*tj), adv, ME. [Orig. 
for as much.] Only in Forasmuch as: a.. In 
consideration that, seeing that. Now formal 
or arch. fb. Occas. : So far as -1654. 

Foray sb. ME. [see next vb.] 

I. A hostile or predatory incursion, a raid. Also 
transf, and fig. t2. Booty taken in a foray 
-1598. t3. The advance-^ard of an army 

--1587. 

t. Red hand in the f., How sound is thy slumber 
Scott. 
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F oray {fpre^}, v. ME. A back-formation 
from For.ayer, and source"^ of prec.] z. irans. 
To scour or ravage in search of forage or booty ; 
to pillage. (RcMved by Sir W. Scott.) a. intr. 
To a raid ; to pJlage ME. 

^ \\ hen Roderick foray'd Devanside Scott. 
Forayer {fg'reidi^, [Two forms i) ME. 
forrier , a. OF . : — med. L. type ^fodrarius, f. 
^fodro fodder (see For age, ' 5^?.) ; {2) ME.j^r- 
rour, forreour, a. OF. forreor, agent-n. f.for- 
rer to forage.], i. One who forays; a forager, 
a raider. -{'2. A foregoer, harbinger, or couner 
■^549. . 

^ Sending i^nth forreiars certaine guides Holland. 
fForba-r, foreba-r, z;. ME. [ad. KY. for- 
harrer, f. for-. For- prefp + barter to bar.l i. 
trans. To hinder -1450. 2. To shut out; to 

bar, deprive, or exclude (a person); esp, in Law 
-1671. 

Forbear, forebear (fojbea-j, foa-ibesi), sh. 
Orig. Sc, 1470. [f. Fovi-pref.f or FoRE- pref. 

+ Beer sbJ^, lit. one who exists before.] An 
ancestor, progenitor (usu. more remote than a 
grandfather). 

Forbear (f^ibes'j), v. Pa.t. -bore (-bosu), 
pa. pple. -borne (-b6»*Jn). [OE. forberan; see 
For prefix and Bear v.'] •fi* To bear; 
to tolerate, endure -1585. ta. To bear up 
against, controL Also refl. and intr, for refi. 
-ME. t3« To do \vithout, spare -1667 ; fto part 
with or from -1590; fto avoid, shun; to leave 
alone -1673. 4. To abstain or desist from ME. 
5.^ ah sol, and intr. To abstain, refrain. Const, to 
with ivft also from. ME. 6. trans. To with- 
hold, keep back ME. ; refi, to refrain {rare) 1535. 
7. To spare, show mercy or indulgence to. 
Now rare. OE. b. intr. To show forbearance. 
Const, with. 1591. 8, trans. To abstain from 

enforcing (what is due), esp, the payment of (a 
debt). Now rare, 1570. 

3. Milt. F. L, ix. 747. 4. I forbore pressing them 

further 1655. 5, The lovers of Hampden cannot f. 

to extol him at Falkland’s expense M. Arnold. 6. F. 
thy bloody hand Marlowe, r^, Forbeare thee from 
medlmg with God. 2 Chron. xxxv, 21. 7. The quycke 
fire doth not forbeare the wod be it wette or drye Ld. 
Berners. Phr. To bear and fi. (now inir. but orig. 
trans.'), 8. Money lent, or forbom Hutton. Hence 
Forbea’rant a. forbearing. ForbeaTer, one 
who or that which forbears, Forbeaxing-ly adv,, 
•ness. 

Forbearance (f^ibe»*rans). 1576. [f. prec. 
+ -ANCE.] I, The action or habit of forbearing. 
Const, to, from, to with inf, 1591. a. Forbear- 
ing conduct or spirit; long-suffering ; lenity 
1599* 3* Abstinence from enforcing what is 

due, esp. the payment of a debt 1576. 

I. True Noblenesse would Learne ium f. from so 
foul a wrong Shaks. ^ a. The vertue of patience or 
f. 1599. 3. F. is no quittance Provb, He . .soon shall 
find F, no acquittance Milt. 

Forbecause ; see Because A. i and B. i. 
fForbi'd, sh. 1602. [f. next vb.] A for- 
bidding -1740. 

Forbid (f^ibi-d), v. Pa. t. forbad, -bade 
(•b*aed); pa. pple. forbidden (-bi'd’n). [OE. 
forbiodan, f. For- prefix ^blodan to Bid; = 
Du. 'verbieden, Ger. verbieten.'] i. trans. To 
command not to; to prohibit. Also absol, 
2. Si. fig. To exclude, keep back, hinder, re- 
strain. Now chiefly ; To render impossible or 
undesirable. OE. tb. To defy, challenge. Bp. 
Andrewes. tc. To lay under a ban -1819. 

I. Forbeed us thing, and that desire we Chaucer. F. 
the Sea for to obey the Moone Shaks. ^The governor 
of the Clastle forbad the Chiurdi Service to be per- 
formed 1865. a. For bede )?i tonge fra ill Hampole. 
Th’ Applause of list’ning Senates to command.. Their 
Lot forbad Gray. God, Heceven, the Lord/, a 
deprecatory phr. ; also absol. as an exclam. c. He 
.shall Hue a man forbid Mach. 1. iii. 21. 

Hence +Forbi*d^/. a. forbidden- ForbPddance, 
the action of forbidding; prohibition, interdiction. 
Forbi'dder. 

Forbidden (f^ibi'd’n), ppl. a, ME. [pa. 
pple. of prec.] In senses of the vb.^ 

Phr, F, degrees, certain degrees of relationship with- 
in which people are forbidden to marry. F.fiheii, 
\d) that forbidden to Adam {Gen. ii. 17), also Jig. ; {b) 
hence, a name for varieties of Citrus, esp. C, decu', 
mana. 

Hence Forbi'dden-ly adv,, -ness. 

Forbidding (f^ibrdig),^/.a. 1573. [see 
-ING^.I I. That forbids (see the vb.). 2. esp. 
Repellent, repulsive, uninviting 1712. 


2. An elderly man of remarkably hard features and 

f. aspect Dickens. The morning looked f. enough 
T. Hardy. Hence Forbrdding-ly adv ., -zzess. 

Forblack ; see For- pref,'^ IL 
fForbO'de, sb. Obs. exc, aroh. [OE. forbod ; 
see Forbid.] A forbidding ; a prohibition. 
Hence fForbo’de v. to forbid. 
fForbrtd'se, ME. [f. For- pre/.^- + 
Bruise. J To bruise severely; to break to 
pieces “1450. 

Forby(e (fpibsi*). ME. [f. For- adv. or 
prep, -f By. CL Ger. vorbez.'] 

A, prep. I. Of position : Hard by. exc. 

5^.1596. 2. Of motion : Close by; past. Obs. 

exc. arch, ME. 3. Besides; not to mention. 
Only north, or arch. 1536. 

2. They passed foreby the frenebmens husshment 
Ld. Berners. 

B. adv. I. Of motion: Aside ME.; along, 
past (now rare) ME. 2. Besides, in addition 
1590. 

1. He salutyd them in passynge forhy Ld, Berners, 
fForca-rve, v. [OE. forceorfan, f. For- 
pref. -{- ceorfan to Carve .J irans. To carve or 
cut asunder, down, out, through; to cut in two, 
to pieces -1460. 

Force (fo&is), shl ME. [a, F. : — ^pop. L. 
*fortia, n. of quality f. L. strong, j 

I. f I. Physical strength. Rarely in pL (= F. 
forces), “1816. 2, Strength, impetus, violence, 

or intensity of effect ME. 3. Power or might; 
esp. military power ME. b. In early use, the 
strength (of a defensive work, etc.). Subseq., 
the fighting strength (of a ship). 1577. 4. A 

body of armed men, an army. lopl. the troops 
or soldiers composing the fighting strength of a 
kingdom or of a commander ME. b. A body 
of police; often absol. the force = policemen col- 
lectively 1851. 5. Physical strength or power 

exerted upon an object; esp. violence or physical 
coercion ME. b. spec. mLaw: Unlawful vio- 
lence offered to persons or things 1480. 6. 

Mental or moral strength. Now only, power 
of effective action, or of overcoming resistance. 
ME, 7. Of things : Power to influence, affect, 
or control 1582; virtue, efficacy 1590. 8. Of 

a law, etc. : Binding power, validity 1594. 9. 

The real import or significance (of a document, 
word, sentence, symbol, etc.) 1555. 10, ta. 

(Without article prefixed) : A large quantity or 
number; const, b. A force: a large 

number or quantity. The f, : the majority. 
Ohs. exc. dial. 1722. 11. Physics, etc. (Cf. 

mod. scientific uses of L, vis.) a. ( = Newton's 
vis impressa : cf. sense 5). An influence ope- 
rating on a body so as to produce an alteration 
or tendency to alteration in its state of rest or 
of uniform motion in a straight line; the inten- 
sity of such an influence as a measurable quan- 
tity. (Now merely the name for a measure of 
change of motion.) 1665. b. Formerly used for 
kinetic (often including potential) energy : see 
Energy. 1841. c. The cause of motion, heat, 
electricity, etc., conceived as consisting in prin- 
ciple or power inherent in, or coexisting with, 
matter; such principles or powers viewed gene- 
rically. (This sense is no longer recognized. 
Force is now generic.) 1842. d. transf. and fig. 
An agency, iimuence, or source of power likened 
to a physical force 1785. 

1, His eye was not dimme, nor his naturall f. abated 
JOeut. xxxiv. 7. Phr. With all one's/. 2. They 
break the f. of the fall Goldsm. 3. Inferior in fight- 
ing f. 1888. b. Ships of good f. Dampier. 4. The 
valour and atchievements of our forces by sea and 
land Swift. 5. F, can accomplish many things which 
would be beyond the reach of cunning Bentham. 
Phr, By force = by employing violence, also funder 
Compulsion. b. By fi. and arms : tr. Law L. vt et 
armis. It seems 1 broke a close with f. and arms 
Tennyson. A f.\2w act of unlawful violence. 6. 
A Task which is infinitely above his F. Dennis. 7. 
It [learning] teacheth men the f. of circumstances 
Bacon. Beauty loses its f., if not accompanied with 
modesty Steele. In these two reasons there is f. 
Grote. 8. Hath not his edict the f. of a law Hooker, 
V'ax.AQf force', of binding power} For a Testament 
is of f after men are dead Heh, ix. 17. Inf. : ppera^ 
tive at the time. So to put in f.‘, to come into f. 

g. The f. of a Sacrament Bonner, of the Particle For 
Steele, of a fine Blackstone. 10. a. With f. haw- 
berks, swerdes and knyv^^s ME. ix. a. The f. of 
gravity 1871. b. Phr. Conservation off . : see Con- 
servation. d. To be a f. in the Legal Profession 1801. 

n. Senses derived from Force vP' f i. The 
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plunger of a force-pump -1747. 2. The upper 

die in a metal-stamping machine 1879. 3- 

Cards ^ An act of forcing 1862. 4. Billiards, 
A screw-back. U.S. i 83 i. 

Phrases, a. By foru of. hy d r.t of, by virtue of. 
Also (later), hy the f of h. In. f.i {a .11 u. Of a host, 
enemy, etc, ; fColiected; in r.umbers ar.d strengtn ; 
0) of persons : in full command cf one’s powers, 
energies, or abilities, fc. Q/y : with :nf., powerful 
enough to do something, fd. 0/ 'or on of neciffi- 
sky, perforce, fe. itxs/.. u Is ..fc onsequence ; usu. 
neg. tf. To kunif tlzl) ai of or by f.) to 

mn (the game) down with dogs. 

Comd. ; f.-bill, a bill of a coercive nature, esp. one 
authorizing the use of troops to secure its enforce- 
ment; -pipe, tne pipe of a Fosce-pump in which the 
piston w’orks. 

Force (fo»is), sB'- mrih. Also foss. 
1600. Ta. ON. fors (Sw, fors, Da. fos)d\ A 
waterfall or cascade. 

Force (fo^is), ME. [a. F. forcer-, see 
Force 

I. 1. trans. To use violence to; to violate 
(a woman), 3. To constrain by force (whether 
physical or moral); to compel ME.; to put a 
strained sense upon (words) 1662. b. Wkisi, 
To compel (a player) to trump a trick, by lead- 
ing a suit of which he has none 1746. 3. To 

compel or constrain (a person, oneself, etc.) to 
do a thing (foccas. with to omitted) ME. 4. To 
urge, compel to violent effort; tto exert (one’s 
strength) to the utmost. Also \refi. and inir. 
ME, 5. To overpower by force; to enter, take, 
or pass through, by force; to storm (a strong- 
hold) ; to board (a ship) 1581. b. To break 
open (a gate, etc,); to break (a lock). Also to 

f. ofen. 1623. f c. To overpower (troops, a 

guard) -1781. 6. To drive by force, impel. 

Chiefly const, with prep. , or with advbs. 1582. 
7, intr. To make one’s way by force. Now 
raru 1653. 1 8 . To lay stress upon, press home, 
urge. Also, To enforce (a law, etc.) -1607. 

g. To bring about by force or effort ; to effect. 

lit, and Jig. 1551. 10. To obtain or take by 

force; to win by violence; to extort, elicit 1602. 
II. To hasten by artificial means the maturity 
of. Also intr, for rejl. 1719. 

1. To f. a maide 1620. a. Art thou King, and wilt 
be forc’t Shaks. Phr. To /. one’s Jiandi to compel 
one to act prematurely or the like. 3. To f. a person 
to resign Junius. 4. High on a Flounting Wave, 
my head I bore, Forcing my Strength, and gath’ring 
to the Shore Dryden. Phr. Tof. tiu or tJu 
runnutg (in a race). Tof. ike bidding (at a sale by 
auction). Tof. one's •voice, Tof. ike game \n 
Cricket: to take risks in order to score rapidly. S- 
At length the Citie..was forced by assault Golding. 
6, We were forc’d by contrary Winds into St. Remo 
Addison. 7. We gradually f. ahead, breasting aside 
the floes Kane. 9. I don’t f. my appetite Congreve. 
Phr, Tof.a d>assage, one's way. 10. It stuck so fast 
.. That scarce the Victor forc’d the Steel away 
Dryden. 

n. tr. To strengthen, reinforce ; also, to 
garrison, to man -1810. t3. Chiefly in neg. 

sentences : To attach force to; to care for, re- 
gard -16x4; with inf. as oby. To care to -1591. 
f b. intr. To care. Const, for^ of occas. on. 
-1605. f 3. impers. To be of force; to matter, 
signify -1603. 

X. Mach. V, V. 5. 2. I f. not argument a straw 
Shaks. Lucr. roar. Your oath once broke, you f. 
not to forsweare L. L, L, v. ii. 440, 

fForce, ME. [altered f. Farce, v.'i, 
by confusion fwith prec.] »« FARCE -v, 1, 2. 
Alsoyf^. -1793. 

fig. Wit.. larded with malice and malice forced with 
wit Tr. <J- Cr, v, t 64. 

Forced (fosjst), fpl. a, 1576. [f. Force 
vj 4- -ED^.] I. Subjected to violence 1621. 
3. Enforced, compulsory; not spontaneous or 
optional 1576. 3, Produced or maintained 

with effort 1596. b. In literary use : Strained, 
distorted 1583. c. Artificial, constrained, un- 
natural 1621. t4. Artificially made; opp. to 

natural. Chiefly of soils. -1688, 5. Of plants, 
etc. : Made to bear, or produced, out of the 
proper season 1695. t6. Fortified -1602. , ^ 

». A f. peace 1734. Phr, F, move (in a game). 3. 
Phr. F. ntarch,^ D. Forc’d interpretations A. Collins. 
c. Her forc’d dvilities Dryden. Hence FoTced-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Forceful (fSausiful), a, 1571. [f. Force 
4- -FUL,] X, Full of force ; powerful ; cogent. 
2. Acting with force or violence 1592. 3. quasi- 
adv. Forcefully 1718. 

I. A f. minister Bryce, argument 187a a. Against 
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the Steed be threw His f Spear Dryden. Hence 
FoTcefuMy, adz\, -ness. 

Forceless foa-rsies), a, 1532. [f. as prec. 
-h -LESS.] Without force; feeble. 

Feeble heart and f. hand Scott. 

Force-meat (f 5 a*iSjmft). 1688. [f. Force 
v.^-T Meat.] Meat chopped fine, spiced, and 
highly seasoned, chiefly used as stuffing or as 
a garnish. Also atirzb, 

Forcement (fbausmeat). ME. ]a. F.;see 
Force L'.i and -MEXT.] fi. Strengthening ; 
a fortification -1533. i*2. Compulsion -1634. 

3. Gunnery. Excess of diameter of the projectile 
over that of the bore 1892. 

Forceps (fp*jseps). sing, and pi, 1634. 
]a, L.] I. An instrument of the pincers kind, 
used for seizing and holding objects, esp. in 
surgical and obstetric operations. 3. Anat., 
Entom., and Zool. Some organ or part of the 
body that has the shape of, or may be used as, 
a forceps. fAlso, one of the two branches of 
this. 1661. Also aiirib, 

FoTce-pump. 1659. [£. Force sb. or v. 

+ Pump.] i . A pump employed to force water, 
etc, beyond the range of atmospheric pressure. 
2. The plunger-pump for supplying the boiler 
of a locomotive engine 1858. 

Forcer (foa'jsai). 1556. [f. Force 

-f- -ER^.l I. One who or that which forces. 
2. An instrument or means of forcing; e.g. the 
plunger or piston of a force-pump 1634; a force- 
pump 1731 ; ta contrivance for propelling water 
-1736. 

Forcible (foa'isib’l), a. ME. [a. OF., f. 
force Force sb. Also •fforceable, as if f. Force 
+ -ABLE.] I. Done by force ; involving^ the 
use of force; esp. in llaw. Forcible detainer, 
entry. 2. Possessing force; tstrong, powerful 
-1802; telling; convincing 1570. ts. Unavoid- 
able -1574. t4. * Valid, binding, obligatory ’ 

(J.) 1584. 5. qusisi-adv. Forcibly 1582. 

1, A f. entry or detainer; which is committed by 
violently taking or keeping possession, with menaces, 1 
force, and arms, of lands and tenements, without the 
authority of the law Blackstone. 2. He prepared 
a f. armie to attend him Raleigh. A f. argument i 
1594. F. reasons Burke. Hence FoTcibleness. 
FoTcibly adv. 

FoTcible fee*ble. 1844. [after Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, III. ii. 179.] A feeble person who 
makes great pretence of vigour. Also attrib, 
or as adj. 

Italics, that last resource of the Forcible Feebles 
Disraeli. 

Forcing (fo»'Jsig), vhl. sb. ME. [see 
-ING^. ] I . The action of Force v.'^ fa. concr. 
A material used in forcing wine -1743. 

2. The Victualler puts, .with it the usual Forcing or 
Fining 1743. 

Comb. ; i.-engine, a fire-engine ; -hazard (i?zV- 
liards), a stroke requiring more than usual force. 
Also in reference to the forcing of flowers, etc., as 
f-bed, frame, -glass, -house, -pit^ etc.; and quasi- 
adj. with sense ‘suitable for forcing’, as inyC rose, 
variety. 

FoTcing-pump. 1727. - Force-pump. 
fFoTcij^, a. [f. L.forcip^ Forceps 4- -al.] 
Of the nature of a forceps, SIR T. Browne. 
Forcipate (f^usip^Jt), a. 1668. [f. as prec. 
-k-ATE. 2 ] Bot. and Zool. Formed like a forceps. 
So FoTcipated a. 

Forcipa'tion. [f. as prec. + -ation.] fi. 
Torture by nipping with forceps. Bacon. 2. 

' Zool. The state of being forcipated {Cent. Viet.). 
Forcite (fo»*JS3it). Also forsite. 1883. 
[f. Force sb.^ 4- -ite.] A variety of dynamite. 
Forclose : see Foreclose. 
fForewt, zf. ME. [f. FoK-pre/.^ 4- Cut v.] 
To cut into, cut in pieces. Chaucer. 

Ford (fSaid), sb. [OE. ford — OS. ford 
(in place-names), T.'(ult.) Aryan root ^per-, 
'TQMtffetr,far-, ficr~ to go, pass; see Fare v.] 
I. A shallow place in a river or other water, 
where a man or beast may cross by wading, 
ta. a. A tract of shallow water. b. poet. A 
stream, current. -1780. 

I. Drown'd in passing thro’ the f. Tennyson. 2. b. 
With water of the f. Or of the clouds, to moisten 
their roots dry Spenser. Hence FoTdless a. with- 
out a f. ; that cannot be forded. 

Ford (f09id), V. 1614. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To cross (water) by means of a ford; to 
wade through. Also fig. and causatively. 3. 
intr. To cross \over) by means of a ford 1675. 
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^ x.fig. His last Section which is no deepe one, re 
I rrains only to be fcarded Milt. Hence Fo*rdable 
® a that may be forded. FoTdableness. 

Fordo, foredo (fpi-, ioaidrr), v. Pa. t. -did 

(-di*d). Pa. pple. -done (-d 2 ?*n). \ 0 \L.ford 6 n, 
f. For- prefix 4 - ddn to Do. i. trans. To put 
an end to. Obs. exc. arch. OE. 3. To destroy, 
ruin, lay waste, arch. OE. tS- To undo (a 
person) -1647. 4. To do away with ME, 5. 

Pa.pple. onl) : Exhausted, worn out. arch. 1547. 

1. She for dispayr fordede h>Te self Chaucer. Its 
rites foredone, its guardians dead W’hittier. 4. To 
wipe away and foredoe tne shamefull blot Holland. 
S. With Indian heats at Last fordone M. Arnold. 
Hence Fordo me ppl. a, exhausted, overcome, tired 
out. 

fFordri’ve, v. {OF fordrifan, f. For- prefj 
4- drifan to DRIVE.] trans. To drive forth, 
drive about -1513. 

tFordni'nken, ppl. a. [OE. fordruncen, f. 
For- pref.^ + Drunken.] Drunk, overcome 
with drink -1513. 

fFordry*, v. \OF.fordnugian (intr.), f. FOR- 
pref.^ 4- drdgian to DRY.] intr. To dry up 
-1494. 

tFordwi*ne, v. OE. [f. For- prefJ 4- 
Dwine.] intr. To fade away, wither; to vanish 
-ME. 

fFore, sb. \(yF.f 6 r OTent. *f 6 rd~, f. fbr-, 
ablaut-var. of ^ far-, to go; see Fare z/.] i. A 
journey, expedition. Also, an expeditionary 
force. -ME. 3 . A track, trace -ME. 

2. Who folweth Cristes gospel and his f. Chaucer. 
Fore (fo9i), a. 1490. [f. sbs. like forepart, 

etc., written as two words.] 

I. As adj. in concord, i. Situated or appear- 
ing in front, or in front of something else j usually 
opp. to back, hind- 1500. ist. Anterior, pre- 
vious, former -1718. 

I. The alimentary canal may therefore be distin- 
guished into a f. and a hind gut Huxley. 

n. quasi* or ellipt. The fore part of any- 
thing, e. g. the bow of a ship 1888. b. Naut. 
{see quot.) i860, 

“b. At the f, means at the fore-royal mast-head 
W. C. Russell. 

Phr. To the f. a. Of a person ; On the spot, 
within call. b. Alive, c. Of money, etc. ; Forth- 
coming ; available, d. In view, consjiicuous. So to 
come to ihef<i to come to the front, or into view. 
Fore (fo 9 j), adv. and prep. [Com. Teut. ; 
OF. fore, f. the same^root as in 'L.pro,prx,per, 
Gr. npo, vapd, rrapai, rrepi, etc. Since i6th c. 
often written fore, as if short for hefore.'\ 
fA. adv. I. Before, previously -1600. 3. In 
advance -1500. 

I. The eyeSa(f. dutious) now .. looke an other way 
Shaks. 

B, prep. = For prep, in various uses OE. 

F. these witnesses Wint. T. iv. iv. 401. F. God I 
thinke so Shaks. Prizest him ’fore me Shaks. 

Fore (fo®!), 1878, [prob. short for Be- 

fore.] Golf. A warning cry to people in front 
of the stroke. 

Fore-, prefix. In OE. used as a prefix (i) to 
verbs, adding the sense of ‘ before ’ (either in 
time, position, order, or rank), and (2) to sbs,, 
either forming designations of objects or parts 
occupying a iront position, or expressing anteri- 
ority of time. For occasional, or self-explana- 
tory combinations see N.E.D. 

Combs. 

a. With reference to place : f.-actioil, the move- 
ment of a horse's front legs ; t-beak, the prow of a 
vessel; t'buttock (joc), the breast (of a woman) 
Swift; -flank, (zz) the front part of the flank; ( 3 ) a 
projection of fat, upon the ribs, immediately behind 
the shoulder ; -hearth, a projecting bay in the front 
I of a blast-furnace hearth ; -hooks {Naut.) = breast- 
kooks-, -page, the first page (in a printed work); 
•piece {Saddlery), the flap attached to the fore-part 
of a side-saddle, to guard the rider’s dress ; -step, 
(zr) a step forward ; {b) pi. steps in front, tracks ; 
•thwart, the seat of the bowman in a boat; -winning 
{Mining), advanced workings. 

h. With reference to time ; ff-'Catage, the oppor- 
tunity of pasturing one’s cattle before others ; f-title, 
prescriptive title. 

Forea*c±, v. 1618. [f. Fore- 4- Act v.] 

trans. and intr. To act beforehand (see Act vl). 
Fore-adapt, -advise, etc.: see Fore- and 
the simple vbs. 

tFo:re-alle*ged, ppl. a. 1587. [see Fore-.] 
Previously alleged or quoted -1701. 

Fore and aft, 1618. Naut. 

A. adv. I . Of position : In or at both bow 
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and stem; hence, along the length of or all over 
the ship 1627. 3. Of motion or direction: Alter- 
nately towards the bow and stem, backwards 
and forw'ards 1726. 3. From stem to stem 1618. 

3. He. .raked her fore and aft with his cannon 1709. 

B. adj, (usu. with hyphens). Placed or di- 
rected in the line of the vessel’s length. Of 
sails : Applied to all sails w'hich are not set to 
yards. 1820. 

Fore-appoi*nt, 27 . arch. 1561. [see Fore-.] 
To appoint beforehand. Hence Fore-appoimt- 
ment, previous appointment, preordination. 

Forearm (fSs’jjajm), sb. 1741. [f. Fore- 

Arm jAJ The part of the arm between the 
elbow and the wrist. Also iransf. 

Forearm [fosra'im), v. 1592. [f. as prec. 
+ Arm v.'\ irans. To arm beforehand, ht. and 

orewamed, forearmed Greene. 

Fore-axle, -beam ; see Fore- and Axle, 
Beam. 

Forebode (fo8ibJa*d), v. 1603. [f. Fore- 
+ Bode v.’] i. trans. To announce beforehand 
1664; of things, to betoken, portend 1656. 3. 

To have a presentiment of {usually evil) ; to 
anticipate, to apprehend beforehand 1603. b. 
intr. or absol. To forecast 1711. 

I. Old men foreboded evil days to come 1879. Long 
flights f. a fall Cowper. a, I foreboded mischief the 
moment I heard [etc.] 1793. b. If I f. aright \V, 
Irving.^ Hence tForebode rA, Forebo'demen^ a 
foreboding. Forebo’der, one who or that which 
forebodes. Forebo’dingly adv. 

Foreboding (fo»jb^u-dig), ME. [f. 

prec, + -iNG^. ] I , The action of Forebode v. ; 
hence, a prediction, a presage. Now only of 
evil, b. A portent, omen ME. a. A presenti- 
ment of coming evil 1603, 

Fore-body (foaub^-di). 1830. [f. Fore-.] 
Naut, That part of a ship before the dead flat. 
FoTe-cabm. 1816. [f. Fore- + Cabin.] 
A cabin in the fore-part of the vessel; spec, one 
for second-class passengers with inferior accom- 
modation. 

Forecast (foa*jkast), ^3. 1535. [f.nextvb.] 

1. The action, habit, or faculty of forecasting; 
foresight of consequences and provision against 
them. Now 1541- b. A forecasting or an- 
ticipation, esp. with regard to the weather 1673. 
ta. A plan, scheme, or device made beforehand 
“I754-. 

%. Evils which no f. could avert Prescott, b. The 
‘ wet or dry ’ part of our forecasts Times, 2. That f. 
or decree by the power of which the world was 1674. 

Forecast (foarka*st), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-cast, -casted. ME. [f. Fore- -F Cast z'.] 1. 
irans. To contrive or plan beforehand; to fore- 
ordain, predestine, b. To consider of before- 
hand 1534. 3. To estimate, or conjecture 

beforehand 1494. 3. (?from the To take 

a forecast of; to foreshadow 1883. 

X. At the first sight the thing which was forecast by 
good order, seemeth to happen by adventure Golding. 

2. Quene Margaret .. ever forcastyng and doubtyng, 
the chaunce that might happen Hall. aJbsoL If it 
happen as I did f. Milt. Hence Foreca'ster, one 
who forecasts. 

Forecastle. Also fo'c'sle, after sailors' 
pronunc. (fou’ks’l). ME. [f. Fore- + Castle.] 
I. Naut. A short raised deck forward; in early 
use raised like a castle to command the enemy’s 
decks. Now arch, or Hist. 3. The fore-part 
of a ship 1490. 3. In merchant vessels, the 

forward part, under the deck, where the sailors 
live 1840. 4. attrib., as f.-deck, etc. 1726, 

fForechoo'se, v. ME. [see Fore-.] trans. 
To choose beforehand, pre-elect --1580. Hence 
Forecho'sen ppl. a. 

Fore-ci'ted, ppl. a. 1576. [f. Fore- -i- 
CiTED.] Previously cited. 

Foreclose (fo»jkl^u-z), v. [ME. forclose^ 
f. forclos-, stem of OF. forclore^ f. j^r-, FoR- 
pref.^ + clore to Close. ] i . trans. To bar, shut 
out completely. t3. To close fast, stop up (an 
opening, way, etc.) -1751. 3- To hinder the 

action, working, or activity of 1536. 4. Law of 
Mortgage. To bar or exclude (the person entitled 
to redeem) upon non-payment of money due; 
to deprive of the equity of redemption. Const. 
from. 1728. b. To bar (a right of redemption) ; 
to take away the power of redeeming 1704. 5. 

To close or settle by anticipation 1722. 6. To 

establish an exclusive claim to 1599. 


I. The Puritans being thus foreclosed and shut out of 
the Church N eal. 3. The Imbargo with Spaine . . fore- 
closed this trade Carew. 4. To f- the mortgage W. 

I EViNG. 6. Finding . .even \ irtue and truth foreclosed 
and monopolized Emerson. 

Foreclosure (fosikl^wgiuj*. 1728. [f. prec. 

-r -URE.] The action of foreclosing (a mort- 
gage) ; a proceeding to bar the right of redeem- 
ing mortgaged property. 
tForec<mcei*ve,z;. 1553. It Forb-.I irans. 
To conceive beforehand, to preconceive —1662. 
Fore-court (f5»*jkoait> 1535. [f. Fore- 
+ Court sb. ] The court or enclosed space in 
front of a building, the outer court. 
Fore-dated, -day; see Fore- and the 
simple words. 

tFo*re-deck. 1565. [f. Fore- + Deck r^.] 
The deck at the fore-part of a ship; the fore- 
part of the deck -1747. 

fForedee'in, z/. 1542. [f. Fore- + Deem.] 

I. trans. To judge beforehand; to forecast 
Also intr. with of. -1660. 3. To deem in ad- 

vance 1612. 

I. To foredeme the wurste Udall. 

Forede'Stine,z^. ME. [f. Fore- + Destine 
c/.] To destine beforehand, predestine. So 
Forede'stiny, fprediction; destiny. 

Foredoom (loa-j[,d«m), sb. 1563. [f.FoRE- 
+ D00M sb.] A judgement pronounced before- 
hand; destiny. 

Foredoom (fosiid^Tn), v, 1592. [f. Fore- 
+ D0OM V,] I. irans. To doom beforehand 
( to or to do ) ; to foreordain (a thing) 1608. 2. To 
forecast, foreshadow 1592. 

1 . Efforts . . foredoomed to failure 1878. F oredoom- 
ing that which is to be N. Fairfax. 

Fore-edge (foa-riedg). 1665. [f. as prec. 

+ Edge.] The front or outer edge; esp. of a 
book, or of a leaf in a book. 

F ore-elders (fo^Tieldaiz) ,pl. ChXoty north. 
ME. [f. Fore- + Elder(s.J Ancestors, pro- 
genitors. 

Fore-end (foariend). ME. [f. as prec. + 
End.] I, Of place: The fore-part, front. Now 
chiefly Naut. b. The fore-part of the stock of 
a gun 1881. 3. Of time : The beginning. Now 

dial . ; chiefly = spring 1611. 

In all The fore-end of my time Cymb. nr, iii. 73. 

Forefather (f6»-jfa^3i). ME. [f. as prec. 

+ Father,] An ancestor, a progenitor. 
Chiefly pi. 

The rude Forefathers of the Hamlet Gray. Phr. 
Forefathers' day the anniversary of the day 

on which the first settlers landed at Plymouth, Mass. 

Forefeel (foajff •!), v. 1580. [f. Fore- + 
Feel v.] To feel beforehand, have a presenti- 
ment of. 

With unwieldy waves the great sea forefeels winds 
That both ways murmur Chapman. Hence Fo*re- 
feel sb, Fo* refeeling vbi, sb. a presentiment. 
tFoTefence, sb. 1609. [f. as prec. + Fence 
j 3.] A first or front defence; a bulwark -1677. 
Forefend ; see Forfend. 

Forefield (foa’jffld). 1681. [f. Fore- + 
FiELD sb.] Mining. The face of the workings. 
Forefinger (foaufiggoi). 1450. [f.FoRE- + 
Finger.] The finger next the thumb; iho first 
or index finger, 

[Forefiow z/., ‘to flow before Dry den., in 
Diets, is a mist^e for foreslaw. 

Fore-foot (fo»ufut), jA 1481. [f. Fore- + 
Foot.] i . One of the front feet of a quadruped. 
'th.joc. The hand. Hen. V, ll. L 71. 3. Naut. 

‘A timber which terminates the keel at the for- 
ward extremity, and forms a rest for the stem’s 
lower end ' (Adm. Smyth) 1770. 

Forefront (foaufrxmt). 1470. [f. Fore-+ 
Front.] i. The principal face or foremost 
part. Now rare. Now usually fg. 3. The 

front of the body as opp. to the ‘ back ’ 1880. | 

1. Set ye Uriah m the f. of the hottest battle 2 Sofft. 
xi. 15. Hence Fo'refront v. to build a (new) f. to 
Sterne. 

Fo*re-game. 1594. [f. Fore-.] A pre- 
liminary game. 

Foreganger (foougsegsi), ME. [f. Fore- 
-f- Ganger.] ti. A fore-runner; also, a pre- 
decessor -1460, 3. Naut. ‘A short piece of 

rope immediately connecting the line with the 
shank of the harpoon, when spanned for kill- 
ing ’ (Adm, Smyth) 1794^ 


For^^ate 1503. [f. Fore- + 

Gate.] The front gate or pnneipai entrance. 
Foregather: see Forgather. 

Foregift (foaugift). 1744. [f. Fore- + Gift.] 
Law. ‘A premium for a lease ‘ (Wharton). 

Forego (fo«jgjQ*)» forewent; 

pa. pple. foregone. fOE. fore-gdn, f. Fore- +• 
gdn to Go.] trans. To go before, precede, in 
place or time. Also intr. Also quasi-Zniwr. 
with cognate obj. OE. See also Forgo. 

The cause doth alwayes his effect fore-goe 1619. 
intr. And now they bene to beauen forewent Spenser. 
Hence Foregodng ppl. a. preceding (in place or 
time); also absol. (qaastsb.). 

Foregoer (fo^igda-gj). ME. [f. Fore- + 
Goer.] ti. A forerunner, a harbinger; spec. 
a purveyor -1745. which 

goes in front; a leader; hence, an example, 
pattern ME. 3. A predecessor 1553. 4. 

Naut. = Foreganger 2. 1694. 

3. He. .in knowledge clerely exceded all his fore- 
g^rs 1553. 

Foregone [fo»jg^*n),///.ff. 1600. [pa. pple. 
of Forego v.] That has gone before or gone 
by; (of time) past. 

Foregone conclusion : a Shakesperian phrase (see 
Conclusion). Now used for : A decision or opinion 
formed before the case is argued or the full evidence 
known ; also, a result that might have been foreseen 
as inevitable. 

Foreground (foaugraund). 1695. [IFore- 
+ Ground.] i. That part of a view which is 
in front and nearest the spectator; esp. as repre- 
sented in a picture. st.fig. The most con- 
spicuous position 1816. 3. attrib. 1827. 

1. White can subsist on the f. of the picture Dryden 
3 F. studies in colour Ruskin. 

Foreguess (foajge*s), v, ME. [f as prec. 

■h Guess.] trans. To forecast, conjecture. 
Fo«re-lia:inmer. Sc. and n, dial. 1543. 
[f. as prec. + Hammer.] The large hammer 
which strikes first; a sledge-hammer. 
Foreliand (fosTihsend). 1545. [f. Fore- 

-f-HAND.] 

A. adj. ti. Archery. F. {shaft): an arrow 

for shooting straight before one. Opp. to under- 
hand, “I597. 3. Done or given at some earlier 

time. Of payments, etc. : Made in advance. 

? Obs. exc. dial. 1599. 3. Foremost 1644. 4* 

Lawn Tennis, Of a stroke or court ; Not back- 
handed (cf. Back-hand sb, 1) 1889. 

2. F. notice of a trial 1678. To pay a f. rent 1790, 
3. Our auld f. ox Scott. 

B. sb, I. The position in front or above 1557. 

b. That which holds the front position ; the 
vanguard, hence the mainstay. Tr, ^ Cr, l. iii. 
143. 3. That part of a horse which is in front 

of the saddle 1617. 

I. But for Ceremonie, such a Wretch.. Had the f. 
and vantage of a YSxci^Hen, V, iv. i. 297. 
Fo*re-lia:nded. 1591. [£ as prec. + -ed 2.] 
f I. Having a forehand ; ‘ formed in the fore- 
parts ’ (J.). Said of horses, and iransf . -16S0. 

2. Looking to the forehand ; prudent, thrifty ; 

hence, well-to-do. Now only U.S. 1650. 3. 

Lawn Tennis, Played forehand zSSp* 

2- An early and f. care Jer. Taylor. The wives of 
f. farmers., were apt to be somewhat exalted 1883, 

Forehead (f^-red). \pF.forhe'afod, f, For 2, 
Fork- + hlafod Head.] 1. That part of the 
face between the eyebrows and the natural line 
of the hair. Also iransf. andyf^. 1602. t3. (Cf. 
L. frons,) a. Capacity of blushing; modesty, 
b. Command of countenance; assurance. --i775* 

3. The front part, forefront; spec, in Mining, 

= Forefield. 1525. ^4. A leader -i64i_. 

I. fig. The forhead of the morning Cor. n. i. 57. 
*. b. With what f. Barest thou call me so Dryden, 

4. Pretending to be a f, of Divinity Sir E. Dering. 
Hence FoTCbeadless a. fwithout sense of sbame ; 

destitute of confidence. 

Forehea-r, v. 1599. [f. Fore- + Hear vI\ 
To hear beforehand, irans. and mir. 
Fore-hearth, etc. : ^oFork- pref. 
tForehe*nt, v. [f. Fore- + Hent.] trans. 
To seize beforehand, cut off (inflight). Spenser, 
tForehew, v. erron. f. obs. forhew, to hew 
in pieces, (Diets.) 

For^old (fooTihdhld). 1641. [f. Fore- 
+ Hold ji>.] +1. Advance. 3. Naut, ‘The 

part of the hold before the fore hatchway’ 
(Adm. Smyth) 1790. 


6 (Ger. K^ln). ^'(Fr. ptfw). u (Ger. Mwller). « (Fr. d«ne). v(cud), e (e») (there), e (pi) (lem). |(Fr. fozre). 5 (fir, f^rn, <?flrth). 
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[Foreholciiilgs, quoted by Johnson from 
UEstrange, is a mistake for Fcreisdin^:,] 
Fo'reliook. 1867. [1 Fore- t Hook.] 

KauL — breasi'-Iwak. 

Fo*re-liorse. 1483. [f. Fore- + Korse.] 
The foremost horse in a team, leader. Also 
transf and 

F oreign [M E. fordn foreyn [e, 

a. OF. foraiti : — pop. L. t>pe ^foranus, f. foras, 
faris; see FoR-^r^/^ 

A. adj^ fi. Out of doors; outside -1619. 
i-b. ? Excluded (from court, etc.) 1613. a. Not 
one’s own; = L. alzenus. Now r<jre, ME. 3. 
Proceeding from other persons or things ME, 

4. Alien in character; irrelevant, dissimilar, 
inappropnate. Now only with fram^ io. ME. 

5. Introduced from outside; esp. in surgical use, 

of substances embedded in tissues of the body 
1621. 6. Situated outside an estate, district, 

province, etc. 1495; belonging to or coming from 
another district, society, etc. 1460. 7. Not in 

one's own land ME, 8. Not domestic nor 
native ME. g. Carried on or taking place 
abroad, into or with other countries 1548. 10, 

Dealing with matters concerning other coun- 
tries. Also, intended for use in transactions, 
etc. with other countries, as in foreign hilU etc. 
1655. U II. Used as tr, lu,forensis : Made in 
open court. Chaucer. 

1. fXhe steward] is to see into all offices, soe well 
foraine, as at home 1605. b. Hen. V!II, ii. li. lag. 
3, Foreyne heipe Chaucer. A ft impulse 1712, cause 
1834. 4 F. to people’s thoughts Sw-ift, to the argu- 
ment Berkeley.^ A purpose f. from his pursuits 
Helps, 7- Forain universities 170a They [in U .SL ] 
usually talk of corporations belonging to other States 
as ‘foreign’ Bryce. 9. F. trade 1S40. 10. The f. 

policy of England Emerson, Foreign Oj^cei ih-c 
department of the * Secretary of State for F, Affairs’? 
also, the buildings. 

Phrases F. attackmenii see Attachmeot, \F. in- 
tent \ a constructive sense not implied in the wording 
of the instrument ; opp. to common intent. 

Comb, Chiefly locative and poxasynthetic, as f. -built, 
•going, -looking, -tnade, -manned, -o^vned, adjs. 

B. sb, fi. =s Foreigner 1. Also, a foreign 
vesseL -1643. fa. Short for chambre foreine, 

i. e. a privy. Chaucer. 3. That part of a town 
which lies outside the parish proper. Now local, 
1668. b. pL The outer court of a monastery 
1668. 

Hence Fo'reignism, the imitation of what is 
foreign; a f. idiom, phrase, or term. Fo’reign- 
ize V, to become, or render, f. FoTeignness. 
Foreigner (5?*ren3j). ME. [f. Foreign ct- 
-f ER^.] I, A person born in another country; 
an alien. (Chiefly applied to those whose native 
language is a foreign one.) b. transf. Some 
thing produced or brought from abroad; esp, a 
foreign vessel 1677. a. One of another country, 
parish, etc. ; an outsider. Now dial, tAlso fig, 
ME, 

1. Horse and Foot., as well English as Foreigners 
1703. 2, No F., as men of Bolton, Biackburne, or 

any other places 1565. fig. Joy is such a forainer, So 
meere a stranger to my thoughts Denham. 

Fo:re-mte*iid, v, 1380. [f. Fore-.] To 
intend beforehand. 

Fore-judge (fosiid^z^-d^), v, 1561. [f. 

Fore- + Judge v."] i. irans. To determine 
beforehand or without a fair trial; to prejudge. 
Also aisol, fa. To form an opinion of before- 
hand. Also intr. with of, -1792. So Fore- 
jti'dgeinexit, judgement formed beforehand; ta 
judicial precedent, 

Forelmow (fo®jnJu*), v, 1450. [£• Fore- 
-j-Know».] I. trans. To know beforehand, 
have prerious knowledge of. 3, inir. To have 
previous knowledge 11/1703. 

X, St. Paul , . fore-knew there would be Heresies 
among them 1680. 

HenceForeknowdngly adv. AlsotForeknow'- 
able a, that may he foreknown. tForeknow’er. 

Foreknowledge (fo»iD^7*lM3). 1535. [f. 
Fore-.] Knowledge of an event, etc. before it 
exists or happens; prescience. 

If I foreknew, F. had no influence on their iault 
Milt. P, L, iii. 118. 

Ford, forrd (fp^a). ME. [a. GS.forel, 
fourrel (F. fourreatt), dim. f, forre, feurre case, 
sheath* etc. (see Fur s 6.).^ i. fA sheath, ME. 
only. b. A case or covering for a book or 
manuscript. Now dial. ME. a. A kind of 
parchment resembling v^um, used for covering 


(account-) books 1549. 3. A selvedge or border 

1691. Hen..,e tFo*rel, foTrel z\ to co\er with 
f. or a f. 

Foreland (.^uauland). ME. [f. Fore- -s- 
Land.J I. A cape, headland, or promontory. 
2. A strip of land in front of sometnmg; e. g. 
a space left between the base of a can^ bank, 
and an adjacent drainage cut or river, so as to 
favour the stability of the bank 1 867. b. Foriif. 
= Berm, q.v. 1704. 3. Land or territory lying 
in front 1851. 

X. Unum foreland vocat. le Holyhede Botoker. 

Forelay z;. 1548. [f. hoRE- + 

Lay v.I I, trans. To lie in wait for, wajlay. 
Obs, exc. dial. b. fig. To lay obstacles in the 
way of. Now’ rare, 1571. a. To lay dow*n or 
plan beforehand. Obs. exc. dial. 1605. 

X, b. The Lord . .forlayeth their craftynesse Golding. 
2. I ievell at no man with a forelayd designe 1640. 

fForeleader. ME. [f. h ore-.] One who 
leads the advance; a chief leader -1648. 
Forel^ (foa-jleg). 1483. [f. Fore- 4- Leg 
sb.'] One of the front legs of a quadruped. 
Fore-lie* -lift, etc. : see Fore- and Lie, 
Lift, etc. 

ForeHve (foaili’v), zt, 1599. [f. Fore-.] 
To live before another. 

Forelock (foau^k), sb,"^ 1467. [f. Fore- 
+ Lock ti. a. ? Some piece of horse- 
harness. b. In mediaeval armour, a clasp or 
catch to hold the helm {Cent, Did.). 3. A 
wedge (usu. of iron) thrust through a hole in 
the end of a bolt in order to keep it in its place. 
Now chiefly Naut, 1514. 

Comb.i f.-bolt, a bolt fitted to receive a f. ; -hook 
(Rope-makzng), a winch in the tackle-block by which 
a bunch of three yams is twisted into a strand. 

Hence FoTelock v. traits, to fasten with a f. 

Forelock (foa’%k), sb.^ OE. [f. Fore- 
4- Lock sbfi] 1 . A lock of hair growing from 
the fore-part of the head. 2. fig. 1589. 

z. Phr. To take time, opportunity, etc. by the f. 
(Suggested by Phasdrus Fab, v. viii.) The occasion 
..was bald behind, and must be grasped by the f. 

M OTLEY. 

Forelock (f 5 »*jluk), sh. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ Look a. Alook forward {Ohs, exc. U.S.), 
tb. Foresight, providence. 

Forelook (fo»jlu*k), v. Also for-, ME. 
[f. as prec. -f- Look z/.] i. trans. To look at 
or see beforehand, 3, intr. To look ahead or 
forw’ard 1494. tg. To bewitch -1611. Hence 
Foreloo’ker. 

Forelouper, -loper (fo»jlw’p3j, -Iffa-pai), 
S.Afr. 1863. \2A.V>m, zjoorlooper.'\ A boy who 
walks with the foremost pair of a team of oxen. 
Foreman (foaum^n). FI, foremen. ME. 
[f. Fore-+ Man.] ti. One who goes in front 
-1674. 3. The principal juror who acts as 

spokesman of the jury, and communicates their 
verdict to the court 1538. 3. One who takes 

the most prominent part. Obs, exc. locally in 
municipal use. 1603. 4. The principal work- 

man ; spec, one who has charge of a department 
of work 1574. IT 5. As tr. Du. voerman, carrier 
1641. 

a. I will looke grauely . .like the fore-man of a Jury 
Dekker. 3. "The f. of the Apostles, Peter Porson. 
4. Working /,•. one who both supervises and works 
himself. 

Foremast (fSaumast). 158s. [f. Fore- 
(and Fore 4- Mast.] i. The forward 
lower-mast in all vessels. 3. ? The station of 
being ‘before the mast’; hence, quasi-a^^ 
characteristic of a foremast man 1626. 

a. Foremast man, seaman, a sailor below the 
rank of petty officer. His f. air, and somewhat rolling 
gait Byron. 

Fore-mean: see Fore- and Mean v. 

Fo re-memtion, v. 1587. [f. Fore- + 
Mention.] To mention beforehand. Hence 
FoTe-me'ntionedT//. a , ; also ellipt. 
Foremost (f 5 »*jm£?ttst, -mostL [O'E.formest, 
fyrmest, f. OTeut. ^formo- (FORME with 
additional superl. suffix (see -est). Afterwards 
written as iff. Fore <2. 4- Most advd\ 

A. adj. X, First tin time -1587, tin serial 
order -1542, or position ME. 3, Most notable 
or prominent, best, chief OE. 

1. Our formest fader Adam Caxton. The f. fynger 
1542. Formost to stand against the Thunderers aime 
Milt. P, L, ii, a8. a. Men ever famous, and formost 
in the achievements of liberty Milt. 


B. adv. First in posiDon or rank; tformerly 
I also, in time, serial order, etc. Also m first 
! and f. OE. 

I Hence tFo’remostly adv. in front. 

'■ Foremotlier (^loaum^Saj). 1582. [f. Fore-, 
i after forefather.'''. A iemale ancestor. 

I Forename (f6» m/im), sb. 1533. [f. Fore- 
j + Name sb.'j First orChnstian name; in Fom, 

\ Aniig. = PrV.NOMEN. 

* fFo-rename, v. 1490. [f. Fore- + Name 

L'.l trans. To name beforehand -1655. Hence 
Fo*renamed ppl. a. named or mentioned before, 
Forenigtit (fo^unait). 1513. [f. Fore- and 
Fore prep."] fi. The previous night 1583. 

2. Sc. The interval between twilight and bed- 
time. 

Forenoon (f6»*jn22*n). 1506. [f. as prec. 

4- Noon.] The part of the day before noon. 
Also attnb. 

Fore-notice: see Fore- and Notice. 
fForemsal, a. [f. as next.] = next. H. More. 
Forensic (f^remsik). 1659. [f. l^.forensis 
4- -ic.J 

A. adj. Pertaining to, connected with, or 
used in courts of law; suitable or analogous to 
pleadings in court 

A f. term Lockk, manner Dickens. F. medicine x 
medicine in its relation to law ; medical jurisprudence. 

B. sb. U.S. A speech or written thesis main- 
taining one side or the other of a given question. 
Hence fForemsical a,, -ly adv. 

Foreordain (fosjr,^jdii*n), v. ME. [f. 
Fore 4- Ordain.] trans. To ordain or appoint 
beforehand ; to predestinate. 
Fo-reoTdinatejZ'. [f. Fore- + Ordinate.] 
trans. To foreordain. Hence Fo.reordina’tLon, 
previous ordination or appointment, predestina- 
tion. 

Fore-part, forepart (foaupait). ME. [f. 
Fore- + Part. ] i . The foremost, first, or most 
advanced part; the front. *j’2. A stomacher 
-1640, 3. The earlier part 1614. 

Forepassed, -past (fojpa*st), ppl. a. 1557. 
[f. Fore- + Passed, Past.] That has pre- 
viously passed, or been passed. Now only of 
time. 

Fcrepeak. 1693. [f. Fore- 4- Peak.] 

Naut, The extreme end of the forehold in the 
angle of the bows. 

Fore-piece (fosj’jprs). 1788. [f. Fore- + 
PlECE.] The foremost, first, or front piece, 
b. TJuatr. A ‘ curtain-raiser’ 1814. c. Saddlery. 
The flap attached to the fore-part of a side- 
saddle, to guard the rider’s dress 1874. 
fFo re-posse’ss, v, 1579. [f. Fore- + Pos- 
sess.] trans. To possess beforehand with 
“I 635 * 

fForepri'se, -prize, v. 1577. [f. Fore- + 
prise, after apprise, etc.] trans. To take be- 
forehand ; to take for granted ; to allow for ; to 
forestall, anticipate -1693. 

Fo*re-ptirpose, 1551. [f. Fore- + Pur- 
pose,] A purpose settled beforehand. Hence 
Forepu'rpose v. 

tFore-quo'te, v, 1598. [f. Fore- 4* Quote.] 
trans. To quote or cite beforehand -1670. 
Fore-rank, etc. : see Fore and Rank, etc. 
Fo re-rea’ch, z;. 1644. [f. Fore- 4- Reach 
V.] Chiefly Naut. i. intr. To shoot ahead. 

3. irans. To reach beyond, pass. Also fig. 
1803. 3 * To anticipate. Whittier. 

a. fig. The general, coming back by a different route, 
had fore-reached them in such a scheme Napier, 

tFore-rea*d, z'. 1591. [f. Fore- 4- Read.] 
tra?ts. To read beforehand 1620; to signify 
beforehand -1612 ; to predestine 1636, 
Fore-recited, etc. ; see Fore-. 

Fore-rider (fbauirsidoi). 1470. [f. Fore 
+ Rider. ] One who rides in front ; esp, fa 
scout ; an outrider ; ta harbinger. 

Foreright (fbsuirai't), rarely -rights. ME. 
[f. Fore- 4 - Right adv. and adj,'} 

‘fA.adv. Directly forward, straight ahead-1796. 
No less fore-right the rapid chace they held Pop*. 

B. prep, tr. Straight along. Fuller. 3. 
Opposite, dial, 1858. 

C, adj. ti. Straight forward -1748. a. Of 
a branch, etc. : Shooting straight out 1741. 3. 
dial. Of persons : Headstrong ; straightfor- 
ward ; plain-spoken 1736. 
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I. His sa3'le Being fill’d and prosper'd with a fore- 
right Gale Quarles. 

D. sb. i^The adj. used absoi.l Something that 
is foreright 1754* 

Fore-nxn v, OE. [f. Fore- + 

Run v.J I. znir. To run on in front. OE. 
only. 2. traits. To outrun. Obs. exc. Jig. 
1513. ts. To run in front of; hence, to act as 
harbinger of. Also transf. to preceae. -1750. 
4. To be the precursor of 1590. 5. To fore- 

stall 1591. ^ 

4 These signes f. the death of Kings Shaks. 5. By 
anticipating and forerunning false reoorts Raleigh. 

Forerunner (fb5>*in?:noi). ME, [f. prec. + 
-ERh] I. One v.'ho runs before, esp. one sent 
to prepare the way and herald a great man’s 
approach, a harbinger; also, a guide. Also 
transf, and Jig, q, A predecessor ; also, an 

ancestor 1595. 3« A prognostic or sign of 

something to follow 1589. 4. Naut, a. = 

Foreg.\nger. 1694. b. A piece of rag, ter- 
minating the stray-line of the log-line 1815. 

X. ^John the baptist, whych was the fore runner of. . 
Christ Coverdale. Death our Fore-runner is, and 
guides to Sion Kex. 2. Arthur, that great fore-runner 
of thy bloud John ii. i. 2. 

Foresaid (foa'jsed), OE. [f. roRE- + 

Said.] = Aforesaid. 

Fore-sail (fo®*js^il). 1481. [f. Fore- 4- 
Sail.] The principal sail set on the foremast ; 
in square-rigged vessels, the lowest square sail 
on the foremast; in fore-and-aft rigged, the 
triangular sail before the mast. 

Fore-say (foais^*)? [OE. fores^egan, fl 

slogan to Say.] irans. To foretell, pre- 
dict, Now rare. 

Foresee (foaisz-), v, [pE,/ores/an, f. Fore- 
+ s/oit to See.] i. trans. To see beforehand, 
have prescience of. t2. To provide -1637; 
to see to beforehand -1626. fa. inir. To ex- 
ercise foresight, make provision -1626. 

A prudent man foreseeth the euil, and hideth 
him-selfe Prozn xxvii. 12. 3. He plots, complots, 

forsees, prevents, directs Quarles. 

Phr. (Alway) foreseen ox foreseeing that*, provided 
that ; F orseen alwey’, that yf . . my doughtres dye [etc.] 
ME. Hence Foresee*able a, Foresee’r. Fore- 
see'ingly adv. 

Foreshadow (f6»*ija2:d<7a), sh. 1831. [f. 
Fore- H r Shadow sb,'] Jig, A shadow cast be- 
fore ; an indication of something to come. 
Foreshadow (fosiijse’don), v. 1577. [f, 
Fore-h- Shadow v,'] irans. To serve as the 
shadow thrown before (an object); hence, to 
represent imperfectly beforehand, prefigure. 
Occas. (of a person), to have a foreboding of. 
Hence Foreslia*dower, 

Fore-sheet (foaujzt). 1667. [f. Fore- + 
Sheet.] Naut. i. The rope by which the lee 
comer of the fore-sail is kept in place. 2. pi. 
The inner part of the bows of a boat, fitted with 
gratings upon which the bow-man stands 
(Adm. Smyth) 1719. 

Foreship (foa'jjip). \OE, forscip^ t For- 
pref,’^, Ship.] The fore-part of a 

ship; the prow. 

Forestiore (fo»’jj59i). 1764. [f. Fore-h- 
Shore.] I. The fore-part of the shore ; that 
part which lies between the high- and low- 
water marks. Also transf, 2, Hydraulic 
Engin, a. A bank a little distance from a sea- 
wall to break the force of the surf, b. The 
seaward projecting, slightly inclined portion of 
a breakwater. 1841. 

Foreshorten (fo»i|Jp-jt’n), v. 1606. [f. 
Fore- + Shorten v .'] trans. To cause to be 
apparently shortened in the directions not lying 
in a plane perpendicular to the line of sight. 
Also, to delineate so as to represent this effect. 
Also transf. and Jl^, 

fig. Lives that lie Fore-shorten’d in the tract of time 
Tennyson. 

Foreshot (foa-ijpt). 1839. [f. Fore- + 
Shot.] i. A projecting part of a building. 
2. In distilling : The spirits which first come 
over 1893. 

Foreshow v. \OE, foresdawian, 

f. York- + sciawian to Show.] *fi. trans. To 
look out for; to provide. OE. and early ME. 
only. 

2. To show beforehand ; to foretell; to pre- 
figure 1561. t3. To show forth -1608. 


2 Astrologers, that future fates foreshew Pope. The 
fahing of the mercury foreshew s thunder Imispn. 3 
Your iookes fore-snew You haue a gentle heart Shaks. 
Hence tFoTesbow sb. a manifestation beforehand. 
F oresho’wer. 

For^de ME. 'L Fore- h- 

SiDE.] 1, The fore-part; the front or upper 
side. Now rare exc. techn, 2. The front side 
or edge 1703. 

Foresight ME. [f. Fore-- 

SiGHT.] I. The^ action or faculty of foreseeing ; 
prevision. 3. The action of looking forward 
{lit, andy?^.) 1591 ; perception gained by look- 
ing forward; prospect ME. 3. Care or pro- 
vision for the future ME. 4. Surveying. ‘Any 
reading of the leveling-rod, after the first taken 
at a given station ? U.S. only. 5. The 
muzzle-sight of a gun 1859. 

I. Want of f, makes thee more merry Bp. Hall. 2. 
Let Eve., Here sleep below, while thou to f. wak’st 
Milt. 3. Sha^jd in the glass of the divine F. Cowli-y. 
Hence Fo*resighte<^,tf/. a, having f. j characterized 
or controlled by f. FoTesightful a. full of f. 
Foresignify (fo3Jsi*gnitai), v, 1565. [f. 

Fore-h- Signify i;.] trans. To signify before- 
hand ; to prefigure ; fto foretell. Hence Fore- 
significa'tion, a premonition (rare). 

Foreskin (ios'jskin). 1535. [f. Fore-h- 
Skin sb.'\ The prepuce. 

Fore-skirt: see Fore- and Skirt. 
Foreslack : see Forslack. 

Foresleeve (fba'JislJv). ME. [f. FoRE--f 
Sleeve.] a. The fore part of a sleeve. b. 
That part of a dress-sleeve which covers the 
fore-arra. 

Foreslow: seeFoRSLOw. 

Forespeak (fo3j,Rpf-k), v. Also for-. ME. 
[Fore- -f Speak v.] 1, trans. To speak or 
speak of beforehand ; to foretell, predict. Now 
rare, fa. intr. To speak beforeiiand ; to pro- 
phesy -1656, i*3. trans. To speak forth or 

out -1547. 4. To speak for in advance 1659. 

I. To f. fair weather 1654. 2. These are the days 
fore-spoken of 2646. 4. To f. impunity for so strange 
boldness L'Estrange. ^ Hence Forespea-king vbl. 
sb. ta preface j fa. prediction. 

Forespeak: see Forspeak, to bewitch, 
etc. 

fFoTespeech. [f. Fore- + Speech ; in 
OE. forespr^c, -spdecf\ An introductory speech, 
a preface -1688. 

tForespe*nt, pfl, a, 1578. [f. Fore- + 
Spent, Spend.] Spent previously -1641. 
Forest (fp-rest), sh. ME. [a. OF. forest 
(F. forit), ad. med. L. forestem (silvam) the 
outside wood (i.e. that not fenced in), f. foris 
out of doors.] 1. An extensive tract of land 
covered with trees and undergrowth, sometimes 
intermingled with pasture. Also transf. and 
Jig. b. In Great Britain, the name of districts 
formerly covered with trees, as Ashtown, Et- 
trick^ Sherwood^ Wychivood F. 2. Law. A 
woodland district, usually belonging to the 
king, set apart for hunting wild b^sts and 
game, etc., having its own laws and officers 
ME. t3. A wild, uncultivated waste -X659. 
attrib. and Comb. 

I. General ; as f.-edley^ etc, ; and esp, with sense 
haunting or inhabiting a f.', as f.-hear^ -boar.,^ ~dove. 
a. Special: f.-bed {Geoli), a stratum originating 
from a primaeval f.; -fly, a fly of the genus Hippo- 
boscOf esp. H. equina'i -laws, laws relating to royal 
forests, enacted by the Norman kings; -marble, an 
argillaceous laminated .shelly limestone, forming one 
of the upper portions of the Lower Oolite; -tree, 
any tree of large growth, fitted to belong to a f. ; 
-wards adv. towards the f. 

Hence Fo*restage, duty paid by foresters to the 
king; duty paid to the king’s foresters ; A tree- 
growth. Fo'restal a. of or pertaining to a f. 
I^orest (fy*rest), v. 1818. [f. prec.] trans. 
a. To place in a forest. Keats, b. To plant 
with trees 1865, 

a. O Haunter., of., woods ..Where.. Art thou now 
forested Keats. 

fFoTe-staff. 1669. [f. Fore- 4- Staff.] 
Naut. = Cross-staff 2. -1769. 
fFoTe-stage. ME. [f. Fore- 4 * Stage.] 
Naut, = Forecastle i ; hence a ship with a 
forecastle -1481. 

Forestall (foouistgl), sh. [In sense i, OE. 
for-, foresteall, i. FoRE- 4 - (app.) ‘posi- 
tion taken up*. In sense 2, f. Fore- 4* Stall.] 
fi. InOE. : An ambush, plot. Hence in 
‘ waylaying ‘ or ‘ intercepting in the highway ' ; 


also the jurisdiction in respect of this offence. 
-1610. 2. Sometmng situated in front ; esp. the 
space in front of a farm-house, or the way lead- 
ing to it. dial. i66i. 3. A (horse’s) frontlet. 

Cf. headstall, 1519. 

Forestall (fo’Jsstp-l), ». [ME.! OE.fore- 
steall'. see prec.] ti. To lie in wait for, in- 
tercept, cut off -1741. 2. To intercept (goods, 
etc.) before they reach the public markets ; to 
buy (them) up privately with a view to enhance 
the price. (Formerly an indictable offence.) 
ME. b. To anticipate or prevent sales at (a 
market, etc.) by buying up or selling goods 
beforehand or by dissuading persons from 
bringing them in ME. +3- lo beset, obstruct 
by armed force (a way, etc.) ~i6ii. 4. Hence 
gen. To hinder, obstruct, or prevent by anticipa- 
tion. ^Qvtrare. 1579. tb. To bar or deprive by 
previous action from, of out of -1660. tS- To 
preoccupy, secure beforehand -1685. 6. To 

be beforehand with in action; to anticipate. 
(The chief current sense.) 1585. 

2. Suffer not these riche men to bie up al, to in- 
grosse and forstalle 1 551. b. fig. To f. the market of 
honour Fuller. 4. b. May This night f. him of the 
comming day Cymb. in. v. 6 g. 6 . W'hat need a man 

his date of grief Milt. Comtes 362. And this he 
did to forestal any tidings Bunyan. Hence Fore- 
sta*ller, one who forestalls ; esp. one who forestalls 
the market. Foresta*lment 

Forestalling (fosjistq-lig), vbl. sb. ME. 
[f- prec. 4--iNG^.] ‘j'l. The action of obstruct- 
ing a person in the highway or a deer on its 
way back to the forest -1594. 2. The buying 

up of goods beforehand,, etc. 1548. 3. The 

action of anticipating 1642. t4. The action of 
appropriating beforehand. Fuller. 

2. Usury is., a f. of money 1800. 

Fore-stay (f6a*j,st^i). ME, [f. Fore-.] 
I. Naut, A stay or strong rope reaching from the 
fore mast-head towards the bowsprit end ; also, 
a sail hoisted on the fore-stay. 2. Printing. 
F, oppress, the leg w'hich supports the frame or 
ribs of a hand-press. 1833. 

Forester (fp-restsu). ME. [ad. OE .forestier, 
f. forest Forest.] i. An officer having charge of 
a forest (see quot.) ; also, one who looks after the 
growing timber on an estate. Occas. (poet.), 
a huntsman, a. One who lives in a forest 1513. 
b. A bird or beast of the forest 1630. c. A 
name of some moths of the fhmily Zygaenzdae 
1819. d. = forest-tree 1664. 4. A member of 
the ‘ friendly society * called the ' Ancient Order 
of Foresters ' 1851. 

1. A Forester is an ofiicier of a forest of the King (or 
of an other man) that is sworne to preserue the Vert 
and Venison of the same forest, and to attend vpon 
the wild beasts within his Bailiwick, and to attach 
offenders there. . and the same to present at the courts 
of the said forest Manwood. a. Above the loftiest 
ridge. . Where foresters and shepherds dwell Wordsw* 
Hence FoTcstership. 

Fore-stick (fo-^-ijstik). U.S. 1872. [f. 
Fore-.] The front stick lying on the andirons 
in a wood fire. 

Forestry (fprestri). 1823. [f. Forest 4 - 
-RY.] I. Wooded country ; a vast extent of 
trees. 2. The science and art of forming and 
cultivating forests, management of growing 
timber 1859. 

z. Lost amid the f. of masts Byron. 

Foret, obs. f. Ferret sb.i and 2, 
Fore-tack (f5»*jtsek). 1669. [f. Fore- 4- 
Tack .y^.] Naut. The rope by which the 
weather comer of the fore-sail is kept in place. 
Foretaste sh. ME. [f. Fore- 

4 - Taste j^,] A taste beforehand ; an antici- 
pation, partial enjoyment in advance. 
Foretaste (fo®iitJi‘st), v. 1450. [f. Fore- 
4 - Taste t/.] 1. trans. To taste beforehand, 

have a foretaste of. 2. ‘To taste before an- 
other’ (J.) 1667. 

a. Foretasted Fruit Profan’d first by the Serpent 
Milt. P. U, ix. 929, Hence Foreta*ster. 
tForetea*cli, 1591. [f. Fore- 4* Teach 
v.^ irans . , To teach beforehand -1661. 
Foretell (fooite*!], v. ME. [f. Fore- 4- 
Tell v ."] I, To tell of beforehand ; to predict, 
prophesy; to foreshow. t2. To inform or 
enjoin beforehand -1679. t3» To pro-' 

phesy of -1667, 

I I. These Magi.. foretold things to come Db Fob. 

I 3. One Greater, of whose day he shall f. Milt. P, L, 

* XII. 242. Hence Foreteller. 
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ForetMak '/o»i|)i*]gk). \0'K,fon^^nc'e]anj 
f. J-^ 7 u{e)a?i to Think.] f i, /rjwi. To 

think out beforehand, contrive, pian -1715. 3. 

To contemplate beforehand ; to presage '(e’.il;. 
Now 1547.^ tAlso zxcfr. with of, -1701. 

a. Rather of a friend [to] hope the best, then fore- 
thinke the worst 1547. 

Forethought ME. [f. Fore- 
-t-^Thought sd,\ I. A thinking out or con- 
triving beforehand; previous consideration; 
anticipation. ta. A pre-conceived idea or 
design, an anticipation -1729. 3, Thought for 
the future 1719. 

X, {Crime, eznJ, etc.) off . : premeditated ; we urge 
no crimes, that were not crimes of f Burke. 3. Jtbt 
so much f, as is necessary- to provide for the morrow 
JowETT- Hence Forethou'ghtful a. having f. 

Forethought (i6s*i])Jt), ///. a. ME. [pa. 
pple. of Forethink v.] i. Thought out 
or contrived beforehand; premeditated, Cf. 
Aforethought, ta. Anticipated 1666. 

I. Slaine. .with malice prepensed or f. Coke. 

Foretime (f 5 »-jtaim), sd. 1540. [f. Fore- 
4 - Time sd, ] Former time ; a former time ; the 
past. Also atirii, and i-as adv. 

It was called in f. Norton Dany Holland. 
Foretoken (foa-Jt^uk’n), sb, [OE, fcreidctt, 
f. Fore- + idcn Token.] A premonitory 
token; a prognostic. 

Foretoken (foaitiJn-k’n), v. ME. [f. prec. 
sb.] irans. To be a foretoken of ; to betoken 
beforehand. 

: good luck 


A dolefull chance, but yet..foretokeninj 
isoS. 

Fore-tooth (f 68 ‘j,t 27 S). OE. [f. Fore- + 
Tooth.] i. One of the front teeth, rare in 
sing, fa. fl. The first or milk-teeth -1651. 
Foretop (fo9*jt^p). ME. [f. Fore- + Top.] 
•ti. The fore-part of the crown of the head ; 
loosely, the top of the head -1781. ta. The 
lock of hair upon the fore-part of the head ; the 
similar part of a wig -1814. 3. The tuft of 

hair hanging between the ears of a horse, etc. 
1607. 4. The Top of a foremast 1509, b. 

Short for fore-iopgallant-masfkead 1800. 5. 

C/. 5 . The front seat on the top of a vehicle 1850. 
^ Miiiiary /. : an armed f, of a war vessel. 

Fore-topgallant (fo»j|tf?pgse*lant), a, 

[f. Fore- + Topgallant, j Naut. In fore- 
topgallant*mast, the mast above the fore-top- 
mast ; hence with sense * of or belonging to the 
fore-topgallant-mast as f-sail, etc. 
Fore-topmast (tb*jt,tp-pmast). 1626. [f. 
Fore- + Topmast.] Naut, The mast above 
the foremast ; also aiirib. 

Fore-topsail (fo^xtp^pseil, -s’l). 1582. [f. 
Fore- - f Topsail.] The sail above the 

fore-sail ; also aiirib. 

Forever (f^re-vai), adz^. Now chiefly CliS. 
1670. I, Forever (see Ever), w^ritten as one 
word.^ 3. quasi- Eternity 1858. 

2. Life, death, and that vast for-ever Kingsley. 
So Forevermore adv, : see Evermore x. 
Fore-vouched: see Fore- and the second 
element. 

tFo-reward. ME. [f. Fore- - f Ward j-3.] 

I. The first line of an army, vanguard, front 
—1664. 3. The command of, or a position in, 

the van -1576. 

Forewarn (fowp-m), v. ME. [f. Fore- -f- 
Warn V.] trans. To warn, caution, or ad- 
monish beforehand; also, to give previous 
notice to. 

We were fore-wamed of your comming Shaks, 

+FoTe-wind. 1561. [f. FoRE-b Wind j3 .] 
A wind that blows a ship forward on her course 
“I682. 

-t-Fo-re-wit, sh, ME. [f. Fore- - b Wit.] i. 
Foresight, prudence -1631. 3, A leading wit, 

a leader in matters of taste and literature. 
B. Jons. 

X. Yet is ©ne good f. woorth two after wits 1546. 

fFore-wit, v. Pres, ist, 3rd sing. -wot. 
[OE. forewiian, t FoRE- + witan, WiT i/.l 
trans. To know beforehand -ME. Hence 
Fore-wi*tter. 

Forewoman (foa*jtwuman), pi. -women 
(-wimen). 1709. [t Fore- + Woman.] A 
woman who acts as chief: a. in a jury of 
natrons ; b. in a shop or department. 
Foreword (foyiwmd). 184a. [f. Fore-+ 


Word.] A \\ord sa.d before something else 
hence, a preface. 

Fore-yardi ^fGauivajd;. ME. [f. Fore--?- 
YardL^ The yard or court in front of a build- 

Fore-yard^ (fo9*j,yajd). 1627. [f. F ore--? 
Yard 2. j A^aui. The lowest yard on the fore- 
mast. 

Forfeit, -feult, -faute : see Forfeit. 
tForfa«re, v . : see For- pref,'^ and Fare v. 
fForfear, v, ME. only. [f. For- pref.^ 
Fear i;.] To terrify. Only in pa. pple. 

Forfeit sb. ME. [a. OBY forfei, 

forfait : — med. L. f oris factum trespass, fine, 
neut. pa. pple. of foris facere to transgress, f. 
foHs outside -b facere to do.] fi. A misdeed, 
crime, transgression ; hence] wilful injury. Also 
with ofz Breach or violation of. -1668] 3. 

Something to which the right is lost by the 
commission of a crime or fault ; hence, a penal 
fine, a penalty 1450, b, transf, of a person. 
Meas. for M. iv. li. 167. 3. A trivial mulct or 

fine for breach of a rule or by-law, or the like. 
Also, in certain games, an article given up by 
a player for making some mistake, and after- 
wards redeemed by performing some ludicrous 
task. 1603. 4. [f. the vb. ] = Forfeiture. 

ME. 

1. The Censure, .dayly toke hede to the forfa^rtes 

done 1533. 2. I craue the Law, The penaltie, and 

forfeite of my bond Shaks. 3. And here I took 
pleasure to take forfeits of the ladies Pepys. 4. 
Debts they could clear no other way but by the f. of 
their honour 1716. 

Forfeit (fpufit), tr. ME. {pA. OE . forfait 
pa, pple. ; see prec.] Lost or to be given up as 
the penalty of a crime or fault or breach of an 
engagement. Const, to, unto. 

His braines are forfeite to the next tile that fals 
Shaks, The wish To tread the f. Paradise Emerson. 

Forfeit (fpufit), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] fi. 
intr. To do amiss, sin, transgress -1530. 3. 

trans. To lose, lose the right to ; to render one- 
self liable to be deprived of ; ^so, to have to 
pay in consequence of a crime, offence, breach 
of duty, or engagement. Const, to, 1466. b. 
gen. To lose by misconduct ME. c. To lose 
or give up, as a necessary consequence ME. 
d. absol. lyarj, 3. To subject to forfeiture; to 
confiscate. Obs, exc. Hist. ME. f 4, To exact 
a forfeit from -1736. f 5. To cause the forfeit- 
ure, loss, or ruin of -1705. 

2, My life and effects were all forfeited to the 

English Government De Foe. b. He had done no- 
thing to f. her love Trollope. c. The moral senti- 
ment., never forfeits its supremacy Emerson. 3. All 
his substance shall be forfeited Ezra x. 8. 5. Such 

another forgetfulness Forfeits your life 1611, Hence 
Fo'rfeitable a. subject to forfeiture. Fo’rfeiter, 
fan evil-doer j one who forfeits or incurs forfeiture. 

Forfeiture (f/ufitiui). ME. [a. OF.for- 
feiure, forfaiture.'] fi* Transgression or viola- 
tion of a law ; crime, sin -1628. 2. The fact 

of losing or becoming liable to lose (an estate, 
goods, life, an office, right, etc.) in consequence 
of a crime, offence, or breach of engagement. 
Const, of, fon, ME, fb. The penalty of the 
transgression -1667. 3. concr. That which is 

forfeited ; a penalty, a fine. ? Obs. ME. 

2. Vppon peyne of forfetor of xl* 1467. b. Milt. 
F. L. Ill, 221. 3. A f., part of which went to the in- 

former COBBETT. 

Forfend, forefend, (f^ifemd, fo»ife*nd), v. 
ME. [f. For- Fend z/.] ti. trans. To 
forbid, prohibit -1823. 3- To avert ; esp, in 

God (etc.) forfend', also absol. as an excuam. 
arch. ME. 3. To secure or protect by pre- 
cautionary measures. Now chiefly U,S. 1592. 
2. F. the sight Fielding. 

Forfex (ff licks). 171a. [a. L.] I. A pair 
of scissors, a. Entom, A pair of anal organs, 
which ppeu or shut transversely, and cross each 
other 1826, So FoTrficate a. shaped like a pair 
of scissors. 

Forficulate (f^ifi-k^^it), v, [f. mod. L. 
forficula, dim. of forfex.'} intr. To ' creep ", as 
if a forficula or earwig were crawling on one's 
skin. Lytton. 

Forfou-ghten,//*. and ///. a. Oh. exc. 
Sc. ME. [f. FoE-^r^i + FouGHTEN.] Worn- 
out with fighting. Also transf. \ 
We are f., & moche blood haue we loste Malory. 

Forgather, foregather (f/jgse-Sai), 


Chiefly .Sir. 1513. f. For- pref,^ + Gather.] 
J. zntr. To gather together, a. To encounter, 
meet (accidentally) ; esp. to meet with 1600. 
b. To associate with 1782. 

X. The Scottis all forgadderit in Argyle 1533. z, 
Twa dogs. . Forgather'd ance upon a time Burns. 

Forge (fowdg;, sb. ME. [a. OF, forge 
: — Com. Rom. ^■faurga ; — L. falrdca; see 
Fabric.] ti. Manufacture, construction ; 
make, workmanship -1691. s. A smithy. 
Also transf. and fig. ME. 3. An open hearth 
or fireplace with a bellows attached, used by 
blacksmiths for heating iron to render it malle- 
able ; a similar apparatus on wheels for military 
use. Also transf, and fig. 1481. 4. A hearth 

or furnace for melting or refining metals. Also, 
the workshop, etc., where this work is earned 
on. 1601. 5. Comm. Short for forge iron 1890. 

I. In the greater Bodies the F. was easie, the matter 
being ductile and sequacious Ray. 2. fi^. The brain 
..is the f. in which all the speculations of the under- 
standing., are hammered-out Collier, 3- Come 
to the F. with it, then shape it : I would not haue 
things code Merry IV. iv. li. 239. 

Comb . : f.-cart {Mill], a travelling f- for service in 
the field ; -cinder, the slag from a f. or bloomary ; 
•fire, (a) a smith's fire ; (b) a puddling furnace ; -man, 
a forger or smith; spec, a superior class of coach- 
smith, having a hammer-man under him ; -pig, a pig 
of forge-iron, also colled. ; -rolls, the tram of rolls 
by which the slab or bloom is converted into puddled 
bars ; -wagon = forge-cart ; -water, water in which 
heated irons have been dipped, formerly in use as 
a medicine. 

Forge (f6»id,:5), z/.l ME. \2A, OF . forgier 
(F. forger) : — L. fabricare\ see Fabricate.] 
I. irans. = FABRICATE v. i. Now only as 
transf use of 2. 2. To shape by heating in a 

forge and hammering ; to beat into shape ; fto 
com (money). Also fig, ME. b. absol. or intr. 
To work at the forge ME. ta. To frame or 
fashion -1562 ; tto coin (a word, etc.) -1690. 
4. esp. To fabricate, invent (a false story, lie, 
etc.) ; to devise (evil). Also, to fable. ME. 5. 
To make (something) in fraudulent imitation of 
something else ; to make or devise in orde^ to 
pass off as genuine ME.; to counterfeit 1535. 
6. intr. To commit forgery 1591. 

X . Of wexe he forged an ymage Gower, 2. Cursyd 
be he..that forgyd thy sword Ld. Berners. Phr. 
fJi? fiand file : to fashion completely, make ready, 

3. To f. newe English wordes 1571. 4. In which delit 
they wol f. a long tale Chaucer. 5. I'o f. a will 1605, 
the University Seal Wood. 6. But Pens can f., my 
Friend, that cannot write Pope. 

Forge (foaidg), v‘l 1796. [? transf. use of 
prec.] intr. Of a vessel: To make way, 
'shoot ahead' (Adm. Smyth), esp, by mere 
momentum, or the pressure of tide. 

She forged on without any sail Forrest. 

Forger (io a ud^aj). ME. [f. Forge + 
-ER^.] I. One who forges, makes, or frames; 
now only, a fabricator (of false stories, etc.). 
3. One who forges (metal) or works at a forge; 
a smith ; fa coiner of money ME. 3. One 
who makes fraudulent imitations (of documents, 
coins, etc.) 1552, 

Forgery (fba-id^eri). 1574. [f. Forge 
- h-ERY.] ti. The action or craft of forging 
metal -1671. 2, Invention; fictitious inven- 
tion,^ fiction. Now only poet. 1583. 3. The 

making of a thing in fraudulent imitation of 
something ; esp. the forging, counterfeiting, or 
falsifying of a document 1593. b. The being 
forged, rare, 1665. c. concr. That which is 
forged, counterfeited, or fabricated 1574. 

X, Useless the f. Of brazen shield and spear Milt. 
2 . 1 Jn f. of shapes and trickes. Come short of what he 


making or alteration of a writing to the prejudice of 
another man’s right* Blackstone. c. A manifest 
f. Gibbon. 

Forget (f/jge*t), V. Pa. t. forgot (-gp't), 
arch, forgat (-gse't). Pa. pple. forgotten 
(gp-t'n), arch, and poet, forgot (-gF*t). [OE, 
forgietan, f. OTeut. *getan (see Get v.) in 
sense ‘to hold, grasp ’■+■ For- prefix 3.] i, 
trans. To lose remembrance of; to cease to 
retain in one's memory; to fail to recall to 
mind 1787. Also absol. 3. To omit or neglect 
through inadvertence. Chiefly with infinitive 
as obj. In poetry occas. fig. of things. OE. 
3, To cease or omit to think of OE. 4. To 
I neglect wilfully, disregard, overlook, slight ME, 
1. And a fourth whose name I have forgot 1676. 
V. I absol, Hee hath said in his heart, God hath forgotten 


ae (man), a (pass), an (1^/d). v (ezrt), ^ (Fr. ch^f). 0 (ev^r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. ean d^f vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what), g (gat)* 
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,/V. 3C,* II. a. The winds f. to xoar Pope, 3. The 
•world fOTgetting, by the world forgot Pope. 4, Men 
wallow in wealth, and f. God 1703. 

Phr. ToJ". oneself', to omit care for oneself ; to be- 
have unbecomingly j to lose consciousness. i 

Hence Forge*t 1 a.ble a. that may be forgotten. 
Forge’tter, one who forgets. Forge*ttingly adv. \ 
forgetfully. 1 

Forgetful (f^jge-tfnl), a. ME. [f. prec. + 
-FUL.] I. Apt to forget; having a bad me- 
mory. Also, that forgets, a. Heedless, neglect- 
ful 1526. 3. That catises to forget. Chiefly 

foet. 1557. 

I, F. of the glory of the past Tyndall. 2. Be not 
f. to entertain strangers Heb. xiii. 2. 3. The sound 

of that f. shore Tennyson. Hence Forge*tfully adv^ 
Forgetfulness (fpige*tfulnesV ME. [f. prec. 
+ -NESS.] I. The quality of being apt to for- 
get, the state of forgetting 1477. a. The con- 
dition of forgetting everything ME. 3, The 
state of being forgotten, oblivion. ? Obs, 1561, 

4. Disregard, inattention, neglect 1576. 

X. A sweet f. of human cares Pope, a. Euer with 
deth cometh forgetfulnes ME. 4. F. of social duties 

^'OTgetive (flja’id^etiv), a, 1597. [? f. 

Forge v i+-tive.] Now used for: Apt at 
forging, inventive, creative. The orig. mean- 
ii^ is uncertain. See 2 Hm. IV, iv. iii, 107. 
Forge*t-me-no:t. 1532. [In sense r, = OF. 
n£ m'oubltAz mye. The flower was supposed 
to ensure that those wearing it should never be 
forgotten by their lovers.] 1, The name of 
various kinds of MyosoHs, esp. M, palusiris, a 
plant having bright blue flowers with a yellow 
eye. 2, The Germander Speedwell ( Veronica 
Chamxdrys) 1853. ta. The Ground Pine 
(Ajuga Chamxpitys) -1597. 

I. Eyes . . Blue as the blue forget-me-not Tennyson. 

Forging (foa-id^ig), ME. [f. Forge 
^.1 -h-lNG^.] I. The action of Forge vP ; an 
instance of the same, b, concr, A forged mass 
(of iron, etc.) 1858. 2. attrib,, as f. -hammer, 

etc. 1874. 

For^vable (f/jgxwabT), a. Also -cable. 
1550. [f. next + -ABLE,] That may be forgiven, 
pardonable. 

Forgive (f^igi’v), v. Pa. t. forgave 
{{pigei‘y). Pa. pple. forgiven (f^JgiVn). [OE. 
forgiefan ; see For- prefP- and Give v,] fi. 
irans. To give, grant -1483. t2. To give up, 

cease to harbour (resentment, etc.) -1533. 3. 

To remit (a debt) ; to give up claim to requitM 
for, pardon (an offence). Const, with simple 
obj. ; also with thing in the accus, and person 
in the dat, OE. 4. To give up resentment a- 
gainst, pardon (an offender). Also {now rarely) 
to abandon one’s claim against a debtor, OE. 

5. absoI» (of 3 and 4) OE. 6. To make excuse 
for, regard indulgently. Now only in imfer, 
as an entreaty. 1667. f 7. =* Misgive. Hol- 
land. 

a. Obcron..forgaue all the yll'wyll that he had to 
Huon Ld. Berners. 3. Forgiue a moytie of the 
princlpall Shaks,^ The people that dwel therein shalbe 
forgiuen their inlquitie Isa^ xxxiii. 24, 4. F. me if 

I remind you, that [etc.] Scott, To err is human, 
to f. divine Pope. 6. Thy frailtie and infirmer Sex 
forgiv'n Milt. P , L . x. 956. F. these wild and wander- 
ing cries Tennyson. 

Hence Forgi’ver. Forgi*ving ppL a, that for- 
gives; inclined to f. ; indicating forgiveness. For> 
gi’vingdy adv., -ness. 

Forgiveness (fpigi*vnes). \OK,forgifennyst 
t. fojgifen forgiven 4 - -NESS.] i. The action of 
forgiving ; the condition or fact of being for- 
given. a. Disposition or willingness to forgive 
ME. b. in pi, (A Hebraism.) 1611. 

1. In whom we have.. the f. of sins Eph, i. 7. The 
f, of injuries Butler. a. But there is f. with thee, 
that thou mayest be feared Ps. cxxx. 4. b. To the 
Lord our God belong mercies and foigiuenesses Dan, 
ix. 9. 

Forgo, forego v. Pa. t. 

for-, forewent. Pa, pple. for-, foregone. [OE. 
forgdn, -gangan\ see FOR- prcf}- and Go.] 
ti. intr. To go past, pass away -1563. ta. 
irans. To go by, pass over {lit, and fig,) . Hence, 
to neglect, overlook, slight. Obs. exc. arch, 
OE. 3. To go from, forsake, leave. Obs, exc. 
arch. ME. 4. To abstain from ; to let go or 
pass; to give up OE, fs. Only in pa. pple.: 
Exhausted with going, wearied ; faint -1597. 

3. Their altars they f., their homes they quit Wordsw. 
4. I am vnarm*d, forgoe this vantage, Greeke TV. 


Cr. V. viiL 9. He had foregone to be a Christian 
Hawthorne. Hence Forgo'er, 

Forgotten: see Forget v. 

Forbale : see FoK-fire/A 4. 
fFori*nsecal, a, 1539. [f. L. forimecus 
(adv.) out of doors -p -AL.] = Foreign a. in 
various senses -1732. 

Forisfamiliate (foa:risifami*liii?it), v. Pa, 

pple. Sc, -at, -ate. 1609. [t* PPi- stem of med. 
L. forisfamihare, f. foris outside + famiha 
family.] Civil and Sc, Law, To emancipate 
(a son) by assigmng to him part of the heritage 
and giving him seisin thereof. Hence Fo ris- 
fanri:lia*tLon, the action of forisfamiliating (a 
son) ; also transfi 

Forjudge, forejudge v. ME. 

[ad. OF. for-, fors-, fourjugier, f. for{s-, FoR- 
prefP-^Jugier JUDGE v. In sense 2 app. f. 
For-I.J I. To exclude, oust, or dispossess by 
a judgement. Obs, exc, in Law. 1470. ta. To 
condemn judicially {to a penalty) -1697. 

I. To be forejudged of life and limb Blackstone. 
Hence fForjudgement 

Fork (f/uk), sb. [OE. forca masc,, force 
fern., ad. 'L,furca,'\ 

I, I. An instrument consisting of a long 
straight handle, furnished at the end with two 
or more prongs or tines, and used for carrying, 
digging, lifting, or throwing ; often speci^zed 
as dung-, hay-, etc. f, fb. The forked 
tongue of a snake. Shaks, 2. An instrument 
with two, three, or four prongs, used at table, 
in cooking, etc. 1463. 3. pi. The prongs of a 

fork. Also iransf, 1674. 4. A steel instru- 

ment with two prongs which, when set in vibra- 
tion, gives a musical note ; a tuning-fork 1799. 

I. b. Thou dost feare the soft and tender forke Of a 
poore worme Shaks, 3. iransf, A thunderbolt with 
three forks Addison. 

n. An object having two (or more) branches, 
ti. A gallows -1680. a. A stake, staff, or stick 
with a forked end ; used as a prop, a rest, or 
the like ME. b. A divining-rod 1S86. fg. 
The barbed head of an arrow. Lear I. i. 146. 

4. iechn. a. A piece of steel fitting into the 

chuck of a lathe, used for carrying round the 
piece to be turned 1858. b. The front or back 
projection of a saddle 1833. 5 * Mining. The 

bottom of the sump 1778. 6. [f. the vb. ] A 

forking, bifurcation, or division into branches ; 
the point at which anything forks. Hence, 
each of the branches. (See quots.) ME. 

S. When a mine is in, fork the bottom of the engine- 
shaft is clear of water 1869. 6. The thigh, and entire 
leg from the f. to the ankle Baker, The f. of a road 
Irving, of a plant or tree 1843, of flame 1871, of a 
river 1877, 

Comb , ; f.-bcam. (iVhwif.) *a forked piece of timber, 
scarphed, tabled, and bolted, for additional security 
to the sides of beams athwart large openings in the 
decks* (Weale) ; -beard, any of various fishes of the 
genus Phycis\ -chuck {fVood-tumin^, a chuck 
•with two or more teeth ; -moss, Dicranwn bryoides ; 
-wrench, a spanner vrith two jaws which embrace 
a nut or square on. a coupling. 

Fork (fpik), V, ME. [f, prec.] I. intr. 
To form a fork ; to divide Into branches. Of 
com : To sprout 1707, fAlso fig. a, trans. 
To make fork-shaped 1540. 3- To raise or 

move with or as with a fork; to dig, take, or 
throw in, out, up, etc,, with a fork 1802. 4. 

Mining, To pump (a mine) dry ; to remove 
(water) by pumping 1702. 

I, The lightning forked and flashed 1851. Here the 
road forked 1853. 3. To f. hay 1802. Phr. To f. out, 

over, or up : to give up, hand over, pay ; F. out your 
balance in hand Dickens. 4. The mine has been 
‘forked* 1893, 

Forked (fpikt), ppl. a, ME. [f. Fork sb, + 
-ED 2.] I. Having a fork ; shaped like a fork, 
bifurcate, branching. b. Having (so many) 
forks or prongs, as three-f, 1535. +c. Of an ar- 
row : Barbed -1673. a. Two-legged. Lear 
III. iv. 113. 3. Horned 1586. ^4. Of an 

argument, etc.: That points more than one 
way; containing a dilemma ; equivocal -1681.^ 

5. clliM. for f. 'beaded or -tailed 1674. 

I. Like af. Radish, with a Head fantastically caru’d 
vpon it Shaks. F, Light*nings 1729. Yon £ . . hill 
ShelCey. a three-f. flickering tongue Bowen. 4. 
Giue f. counsel ; take prouoking gold On eyther hand, 
and put it vp B. Jons. FoTked-ly adv,, -ness. 
Fo*rk-liead. 1590. fi. An arrow with 
barbed head. Spenser, a. Mech, * The double 
head pf a rod which divides in order to form 


a connection by means of a pin ’ (Knight) 1874. 
b. = Cross-tail, 1839. 

Fork-taiL 1611. 


i f A. adj. = forked-tail{ed, 

B, sb, I. A salmon in the fourth year of its 
growth 1753. a. Formerly applied in England 
to the Kite ; now in India to tiirds of the genus 
Henicurus, Newton. Hence Fork-tailed a, 
having a forked tail. 

Forky a. 1508. [f. Fork sb. 4 -vk] 

Shaped like a fork, forked. Also Jig. and allu- 
sively. 

A ra^gre man with a. . black £ beard Swift. Hence 
FoTkiness, the condition of being £ 

Forlay : see Fo relay. 
tForlea*ve, v. ME. only. [f. For- prefj-^ 
Leave v.J irans. To leave behind, give up, 
abandon. 


tForle*se, v. Pa. pple. forloren, forlorn. 
[OE. forliosan, 1 For- prefi ^ -Uosan, ME. 
lesen ; see Lese v. Affer 15th c. only in pa. 
pple.] 1. irans. To Lose, in variotis senses 
-1663. a. To destroy, cause to perish -1664. 
3. To leave, forsake -1600. 
tForle*t, z?. \OFi,forlaeiani see For- 
and Let v.'^] 1, trans. To allow -ME. a. 

To leave, forsake; to abandon -1610. 3. To 

omit ; to cease from -ME. 4. To let go -ME. 
Forlore : pa. t. and pple. of Forlese. 
Forlorn (fpjlp*jn). OE. [pa. pple. of For- 
lese.] 

A. adj. ti. Lost, not to be found 1577. fa. 
Morally lost; depraved -1683. 3. fLost, 

doomed to destruction -1719 ; desperate, hope- 
less 1603. 4- Abandoned, forsaken ; desolate 

1535* 5* pitiful condition, wretched 1582. 

^ 3. iF.forix one held at extreme risk. [We] sit down 
in a f. Scepticism Berkeley. 4. Yon dreary Plain, f. 
and wilde Milt. P, L. l 180. Like one that .. is of 
sense f. Coleridge. 5. His £ appearance Gibbon. 

fB. sb. I. A forlorn person -1814. a. Short 
for Forlorn hope. Also pL, the men forming 
a forlorn hope. Also iransf. and fig. 1645. 

X. Forc’d to Hue in Scotland a Forlorne Shaks. a. 
Captain Ireton with a f of Colonel Rich’s regiment 
Cromwell. fig-. Criticks . . Who . . still charge first, 
the true f of wit Dryden, 

Hence Forlo*m-ly adv., -ness. 

Forlo*m Lope. 1539. [ad. Du. verUren 
hoop, lit. ‘ lost troop ’ {hoop^ — Heap). Cf, F. 
enfants perdus.'] 1. Orig., a picked body of 
men, detached to the front to begin the attack 
Now usually, a storming-party. Also iransf, 
and fig. 1572. b. pL Reckless bravos 1539. 
c. A desperate enterprise ^768. a. With word- 
play : A faint hope, a ‘ hope against hope ' 
164X, 

I. C. The wary . . never went upon a forlorn hope 
Junius. a. She had had a forlorn hope of a letter 
1883. 


"FottOl (fpxm), sb. ME. [z, OF, Jb(u)rfne, 
furme, ad. "L.. forma shape.] i. The visible 
aspect of a thing ; now usu., shape, configura- 
tion ; occas., the figure of the body as dist 
from the face ME. b. pi. The shape of the 
different parts of the body 1837. c. Crysiallogr. 
A set of faces symmetrically related 1878. fd. 
Beauty, comeliness -1632. ta. An image, 
likeness, or representation (of a body). Also 
fig, -1610. 3. A body considered in respect to 

its outward shape ; esp. that of a person ME. 
4. Philos, a. In the Scholastic philosophy : 
The essential determinant principle of a thing ; 
that which makes anything {matter) a deter- 
minate species or kind of being; the essential 
creative quality ME. b. In Bacon’s usage : 
The objective conditions on which a sensible 
quality or body depends for its existence 1605. 
c. In Kant : That (subjective) factor of know- 
ledge which gives reality and objectivity to the 
thing known 1803. 5 * The particular mode in 

which a thing exists or manifests itself ME. ; a 
species, kind, variety 1542. b. Gram, {a) One 
of the various modes of pronunciation, spelling, 
or inflexion under which a word may appear. 
jb) The -external characteristics of words, as 
dist. from their signification, 1861. 6. ia,gen. 
A grade or degree of rank, quality, excellence, 
or eminence -1710. b. spec. One of the num- 
bered classes into which the pupils of a school 
are divided according to proficiency 1560. t7« 
A model, type, or pattern -1690. 8. Due 

shape ; regularity, good order ; also, military 


b (Ger, d (Fr. p^«). ii (Ger. Mwller). H (Fr. d«ne). v (c«rl). e (e#) (thisre). c (3) (r^ih). d (Fr. fafre). 5 (frr, frra, 
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formation 1595. 9. Style of expressing the 

thoughts and ideas in composition, including 
the arrangement and order of the parts. Also, 
good or just order (of ideas, etc.); t.ogical 
sequence. 1551. fio. Manner, method, way 
(of doing anything) --1641. ii. Formal pro- 
cedure {e.g. at law) ME, la. A set or fixed 
order of words ME. 13. A set method of out- 
ward behaviour or procedure ; a ceremony or 
formality. (Often slightingly,) 1612, tb. A 
way of behaving oneself ; in — manners 
-1639. 14* Observance of etiquette, ceremony; 
or decorum. Often depreciativdy : IMere out- 
ward ceremony or formality. ME. 15. Sport- 
ing, Of a horse : Condition in regard to health 
and training ; fitness ; style and speed m run- 
ning. Said also of athletes and players gene- 
rally. 1760. b. transf. Liveliness, high spirits, 
conversational powers, or the like. colloq. 
1877. 

X. Her face was expressive : her f. wanted no femi- 
nine charm Macauiay. In the f. of a globe {mod \ 
In painting, colour is subordinate to f. {mod, \ d. Hee 
hath no forme nor comelinesse Isa, liiL o, ^ To for- 
get the £ I loved Coleridge. $. For Forms of 
Government let fools contest Pope. A f, of cold Bain. 
6. a* A Physician of the first £ 1710. 8. In goodly 

£ comes on the enemy Shaks. 9. HamI, ni. i. 171. 
^ec. {Musli the shape and order in which musical 
ideas are presented 1876, 10. Phr. In like f , : in 

like manner, ii. A paper.. sent to me ss a matter 
of f. 1787. Phr. In f. (now usu. in due or proper f,\ 
xa. Any set £ of common prayer Hooker. The £ of 
the fine is [etc.] Cruise. 13. The Forms and Civili- 
ties of the last Age Etheredge, It doth much adde 
to a Mans Reputation . . to have good Formes Bacon. 
X4. The glass of fashion and the mould of £ Shaks. 
Phr. In {fult^ great) f, Good^ (or 6 a^ f . ; (good or 
bad) manners. 15. Phr. Inf.\m condition ; so out of/, 
n, I, A long seat without a back. [So OF. 
forme, med. L, forma.1 ME. a. Mech. A 
mould, shape, or implement on which anything 
is fashioned 1653, 3. Printing, A body of 

tjrpe, secured in a chase, for printicg at one 
impression. (Often forme.) 1481. 4. The nest 
or lair in which a hare crouches. Aso rarely, 
of a deer. Also transf ME. 

4, transf. Some Fames are most difficult to trace 
home to their £ Fuller. 

Comb, f.-word {Gram,), a word serving the function 
of an infiexion. 

Form (fprm), v,^ ME, [a. O^.fourmer (F. 
former), ad. 'L. formare, f. forma Form J i. 
trans. To give form or shape to; to fashion, 
mould ME, b. To give a specified form to; 
to mould or fashion into, after, by, from, upon\ 
to conform to ME, a. To mould by discipline 
or education; to train, instruct. Also reft. 
ME. 3. To place in order, arrange. Also, 
to embody, organize into ME. Also intr, for 
refl, 4, To construct, frame ; to bring into ex- 
istence, produce, Const, from, of out Also, 
to articulate (a word, etc.), ME. b. To frame 
in the mind, conceive ; fto imagine 1595. c. 
ref, and intr, for rejl, 1801, 5. To develop 

in oneself (habits); to enter into, contract (an 
alliance, friendship, etc.) 1736. 6. To go to 

make up, to compose ME. ; to serve for ; to 
make one or part of ME, 7, Gram, To con- 
struct by derivation, composition, etc. 1824. 
8. Mil, and Naval, To draw up (troops, etc.) 
in order ME. Also refl, and intr, 1722. 

1. The Rib he formd and fashond with his hands 
Milt. b. A state formed after the model of Crete 
JowETT. a. Van Helmont . . was formed in the school 
of Alchmny Sir H. Daw. Men formed for command 
(ptod,). 4. The sound of mans voice was not yet 
formed 2 Esdras vi. 39. b. To f. an estimate Burke, 
a notion i86x, a judgment Martineau. 5. Active 
habilsare to be formed by exercise Butler. To f. a 
junmon 1781, connexions Cowper. 6. Letters four do 
f. his n^e Coleridge. 8. intr. Riflemen £ Tenny- 
P^hr. Po f, the siege {(/ a place) ; to commence 
a^ve siege-operations against it. 

Form mm), 0.2 1575. [f. the sb.: see 
hORM sb. II. 4.] intr. Of a hare : To take to 
her form ; to seat. 

^F^tdiink which way sbee fourmeth, on what wind 

Form- (fj?im), in Chem.^ combining form of 
Formic or Formyl, as in Fo’rmamide, the 
amide of formic acid. (Cf. the termination of 
Mlaroform,) 

-form (f/im), repr. F. former L. formis^ 
ujoniM Form sb,, a termination used to form 
aajs. (i) with the sense ' having the form of*, 
as in cruciform, etc.; (2) referring to number 


of forms, SLS uniform, etc. The termination is 
alwav s preceded by 

Formal ^ME. 'jsf,.\^,formalis _ 

see-AL. CL F.formel,'] A. ^r^ry. i. Pertaining to 
Form. a. Metaph, Pertaining to the con- 
stitutive essence of a thing. Opp. to material. 
So formal cause (see Cause sb,), ME. b. Per- 
taining to the visible form, arrangement, or 
external qualities of a thing 1639. c. Logic. 
Concerned with the form, as dist. from the 
matter, of reasoning 1856. d. Of or pertain- 
ing to conventionality. Pope. 2. That is (so 
and so) in respect of form 1563. 3. That is 

according to form or rule ME. tb. Of a storV; 
etc.: Circumstantial -1708. t4. a. Regular, 

methodical -1701. b. Of feature, stature, etc.: 
Regular -1576. c. Normal in intellect, sane 
^590* 5‘ Oone or made with the forms that 

ensure validity ; explicit and definite 1547. 6. 
Ceremonial, ' state * 1602, 7. That is merely 

matter of form 1648. 8. Of persons, their 

manners and actions : Rigorously observant 
of forms ; precise ; prim in attire ; ceremonious. 
Usually reproachful, 1514. 9, Marked by ex- 

cessive regularity or symmetry; wanting in 
ease or freedom 1597. 

1. a. For deceit Is the £, constituent reason of hy- 
jpocrisy South. d. Still in constraint your sufifring 
Sex remains, Or bound m £, or in real chains Pope. 

2. F. sin (Theol.) : one which is such not merely in 
the outward act, but in the constitutive circumstances, 

e. g, intention. So f, schism, schismatic, etc. fF, 

Protestants, i. e. those who are such merely in out- 
ward form. 3. A f, sylogysme More, siege De Foe, 
courtship Fielding. 4. c. With wholsome sirrups, 
drugges, and holy prayers To make of him a fonnall 
man againe Com, Err. v. i. 105. 5. A £ decision 

Junius, inhibition Froude. 6. A f. call 1875. 7. A 

f. preachment Milton, act Cruise. 8. F. bows Prior. 
9, The old £ school of gardening 1874, 

B. sb. In pi. Things that are formal 1605. 
ForroaTdetiyde. 1873. Formic aldehyde, 
used in solution as a disinfectant. Hence 
Formalin [-IK 1893. 

Formalism. (fp*imaliz*m), 1840, [f. For- 
mal a, + -ISM.] I . Strict or excessive adherence 
to prescribed forms ; an instance of this. 2. 
The disposition to exalt what is formal or out- 
ward, esp. in matters of religion 1856. 

1. The constitutional £ of three reigns Stubbs. 2. 
The family devotions were long, but there was no f. 
Froude. 

Formalist (f/*jmalist). 1607. [f. as prec. 
“h-lST.j ti* A solemn pretender to wisdom. 
Bacon. »)*a. A time-server in religion -1632. 

3. A stickler for forms, etiquette, routine, or 
ceremonial 1637, 

3. Though the f. will say, what no decency in Gods 
worship Milton. Hence Formali'stdc a. 
Formality (^yimse-liti). 1531. [ad. L. for- 
malitas, Cf. F. formaliUL\ ti. Formal or 
essential nature -1737, tb. Formal aspect or 
category --1668. fa. That which pertains to 
outward form -1649. fa. Method, regularity ; 
uniform practice -1655. t4« Literary or artistic 
form -1677. 5, Conformity to rule ; custom- 
ary propriety. Often depreciatively. 1597. 6. 

Ceremony, elaborate procedure 1666. 7. A 

ceremony ; a formal act or observance 1674. 
8. Something required to be done for form’s 
sake (often depreciatively) 1647 ; tceremonious 
attention -1726. 9. pi, or collect, sing. Robes 
or insignia of office or dignity. Ohs, exc. Hist, 
^575* lo* The attribute of being formal ; pre- 
cision ; excessive regularity or stiffness 1599. 

1. Motion is the f. of wind Goad. 3. Such Judges 
(whose £ was first to Imprison, and after, at their 
leisure, to Examine) Clarendon. 5. The attyre.. 
being a matter of meere formalitie Hooker. 6. To 
Gresham College, .where a great deal of do and £ in 
choosing of the Council Pepys. 8. Fasts, vigils, for- 
malities, and mass-work Carlyle. 10. The frozen £ 
.of Charl^ occasioned extreme disgust 1789, 

Formalize (fp'xmalaiz), v, 1597. [f. For- 
mal -h-iZE.] ti. trans. To give formal be- 
ing to ; to ' inform * -1678. a. To give definite 
shape to 1646. 3. To render formal 1855. 4* 
intr. To act with formality 1656. f 5. To cavil 
at, or {fntrl) to cavil; also {intr.) to affect scru- 
ples -1797. Hence Fo:rmaliza*tion. 

Formally (fp'imali), adv, ME. [f. Formal 
a.+-Ly2.1 I. In formal respects 1570. ta. 
In good form -1548. ts- According to the 
principles of art or science -1597, t4. Regu- 
larly -1674. 5- Explicitly 1523. 6. In pre- 


scribed or customary form ; statedly 1564. 7. 

Ceremomously 1611. 8. As a matter of form 

1870. 

1. Hence what is f. correct may be materially false 
1864. S a-rid your followers do stand f. divided 
against the authorised guides of the church Hooker. 
6 . Waller, has f. refused H. Walpole, 

] Format (frrma;. 1840. [F., (according to 
Littrd) ad. L. (liber) formatus, (a book) formed 
in such or such a way. j Shape and size of a 
book, e.g. octavo, quarto. 

Formate sb. Also (less well) 

formiate, 1807. [f. FoRM(ic) -f - ate. J Chem. 
A salt of formic acid. 

Formation (ipim^i'Jan). 1450. [ad. L. 

formationem] see-ATlON.] i, A putting or 
coming into form ; creation, production. 2. 
concr. The thing formed 1646. 3. The man- 

ner in which a thing is formed ; formal struc- 
ture, conformation 1774. 4. Mil, An arrange- 
ment or disposition of troops 1796. 5. Geol. 

‘Any assemblage of rocks, which have some 
character in common, whether of origin, age, 
or composition ' (Lyell) 1815. 

I. The F. of the Body in the Womb Cowley. 3. 
Remarks.. as to the f. of clouds 1808. 4. The usual 

Roman £ in battle was in triple line Froude. 

Formative (fp*jmativ), a. (sbl) 1490. [a. 
OF.formatif, -ive; see FoRMz/. and-iVE.] i. 
Having the faculty of forming or fashioning. 
2. Of or pertaining to formation or moulding 
1850. 3. Biol, and Path. Producing, or at- 

tended with the production of, new tissue 1877. 
4. Gram, Serving to form words 1711. 

X. The f. Word of God Gauden. 4. To get at the 
root of a word we must remove all the f. elements 
1872. 

B, sb. G7’am, a. A formative element (see 
A. 4) 1816. b. ‘ A word formed in accordance 
with some rule or usage, as from a root' 
(Webster). 

Hence Fo'rmative-ly adv., -ness. 
fFoTme, a, [OE. forme OTent. *forjnon-^ 
a superlative (with -m- suffix), f. root of Fore 
adv7\ I. First ; also, former -1450. a. Fore- 
most -1523. 

qnasi-Comb., in f.-fader, {a) (our) first father, 
Adam; (< 5 ) := Forefather; -moder, (our) first 
mother, Eve; -mete, breakfast; -ward, vanguard. 
Forme {Printing) i see Form sb. II. 3. 
Forme, {{p'ime\ a. Also Formy. 
1610. [a. F., f, former^ Her, = PATTi^E, 
Formed (f/imd), ppl, a, ME. [f. Form v, 

+ -ED 1 .J I, In senses of Form v, 2. esp. ta. 
Drawn up according to rule; formal, set -1725. 
b. Decided, definite, settled 1605. c. Perfected 
by training or discipline ; matured 1833. 3. 

Her, — Foem6 , -EE. 1592. 

a. b. Without any £ intention of mendacity Jas. 
Mill 

tFormedon (f^’imedpn). Obs, exc. Hist. 
1485. [AF., f. Law L. phr. forma doni form 
of gift./ Law, A writ of right formerly used 
for claiming entailed property. 
fF OTmel, formal, sb, ME. [a. F. fc^rmel 
adj. (see Formal), an epithet applied to hawks, 
perh. in the sense ‘regular’, ‘proper’, the 
female being the better for sport.] The female 
of the eagle or the hawk. Also attHb. -1688. 
Formene (fpumfn). 1884. [f. Form(ic) + 
-ENE.] Methane or marsh-gas. 

Former (fp-jmaj), sb,^ ME. [f. Form v, -f 
-ER,i] I. One who forms ; a maker, creator, 
fashioner. a. A tool or instrument used in 
forming articles; e. g. a templet, pattern, or 
gauge by which pottery, etc. is shaped ; a cut- 
ter by which patterns, etc. are cut ; etc. 1644. 
fFoTmer, sb.^ 1530. [ad. OF. formoir 
chisel, f. former ; see also Firmer.] A kind of 
chisel or gouge; said to be used before the 
paring chisel in all works -1751* 

Former (fp'imsi), a, OE. [A comparative 
formed after formest, FOREMOST.] 1. EarHer 
in time. Now chiefly : Pertaining to the past, 
or to a period anterior to that in question, f b. 
Occas. ■= Forme, first, primeval -1529. c. 
Formerly possessed, occupied, etc. ME. a. 
The former (often absol); a. The first in order 
of two. tAlso the (immediately) preceding. 
1588. b. The first mentioned of two ; opp. to 
latter 1597. t3. Front, fore -1678. 

I. He shall come vnto vs. .as the latter and £ rainc 
Has. vi. 3. More like her £ self 1852. b. A Blysful 


' V s -xwy4. 5. ji^Apiiumy 1523. o. in pre- « vi. 3. More like her £ self 1852. b. A Blysful 

(man), a Cpass). au(ltf«d). n (c«t). j (Fr. ehrf). 9(em). ? (Fr. ean d, vie). i(s2t). t (Psyche), j (whot). p(gct). 
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lyf. . . Ledden the peoples in tfee f. age Chaucer, d. 
U.S. Used to designate a former holder of an office ; = 
English ex- igos- 

F^rmeret (f^'imeret}. 1872, [a.F.,app. f. 
foriTU Form 5^.3 Arch, Rib moulding placed 
at the junction of a vault with the vertical wall. 
Formerly adv. 1590. [f. For- 

mer <2. -'•-lys.] fi. Before another or some- 
thing else ; first -1645. At some past time 
1599. t3- Just now -1766. 

3. Merck, U, iv. i. 362. So fFoTmerness. 
Formful (f^umful), a, 1727. [f. Form sh. 
-f-FUL.] Full of form or forms; shapely; 
imaginative. 

Formic (f^p’imik), a, 1791. [for *formicic^ 
f. la, formica ant + “ic.] 1. Ckem, In F, acid : 

a colourless irritant volatile acid contained m a 
fluid emitted by ants. 2. Of or pertaining to 
ants, rare, 1816. 

Phr. ethers^ ethers obtained by substituting alco- 
holic radicals for the basic hydrogen of f, acid. 

If Formica (f^imoi-ka). ME. [L, ; — ‘ant’.] 
I. Entom, The typical genus of the family 
FormicidXi the ant 1865. 2. A kind of ulcer, 

abscess, or excrescence, occurring esj>, in a 
hawk’s bill or a dog’s ears ME. 

Formicarioid (f^imike^-riioid), a, 1874. 
[f. L. ^formicarius (see next) + -OiD.] Of or 
belonging to the Formicarioidex orant-thnishes . 
Also sb., one of this family. 

Formicary (f^umikm). 1816. [ad. med. 
L. formicarium (also used), neut, sing, of 
*formicarius pertaining to ants, f. la, formica,^ 
An ant’s nest, ant-hill. 

Formicate (f^umikifit), v, 1684. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. formicare,'] intr. To crawl like 
ants ; traits f to swarm with moving beings. 
Formicatioii (fpjmik^i’Jan). 1707. [ad. L. 
formicationem,'] Path, A sensation as of ants 
creeping over the skin. 

Formicid (f^umisid). Also -cide. 1878. 
[ad, mod. L. Formicidx ; see -ID.] 

A. si, A member of the family Formicidx or 
ants. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to this family. 
Fonmdable (f/*imidab’l), a, 1508. [a. F., 

ad. L. formidahileitti f, formidare to dread ; see 
-ABLE.] That gives cause for fear or alarm ; 
fit to inspire apprehension. ^ Now usually : 
Likely to be difficult to deal with ; giving cause 
for apprehension of defeat or failure. Often 
used playfully. 

Barbarossa, that f. pirat 1678. Swords of f. dimen- 
sions 1834. Hence Fojrmidabi'lity, FoTinid- 
ableness, the quality of being f. I*OTmidably 
adv. 

fFonni'doloiis, 1656. \2A,la, formidolo- 
sus, f. formido dread.] Fearful, terrible; also, 
timorous -1773, 

Forming (Ipumiig), vbL sb. ME. [f. Form 
v,^ + -ING*-.] The action of Form v.^ ; the fact 
or process of being formed. 

The f. of mens wils to the observation of the Law 
Hobbes. 

Formless (f^-imles), a. 1591. [f. Form sb. 
-h-LESS.] Devoid of, or wanting in, form; 
shapeless; having no determinate or regular 
form. 

The rising world of waters . .won from the void and 
f, infinite Milt. Fo*rmless*ly adv., -ness. 
Forma- {ig-imo). 1834. Chem, Comb. f. 
Formic. 

Formtila (f^'imii?l2,). FI, -se, -as. 1638. 
[a. L., dim. of forma, Cf. F. formule,'] i. A 
set form of words in which something is de- 
fined, stated, or declared, or which is prescribed 
by custom or authority for use on ceremonial 
occasions. In recent use, after Carlyle, often 
applied disparagingly. a. A prescription or 
detailed statement of ingredients; a recipe 
1706. 3. Math. A rule or principle expressed 
in algebraic symbols 1796. 4. them. An ex- 

pression of the constituents of a compound by 
means of symbols and figures 1846. 5. In 

general scientific use, a group of symbols and 
figures condensing a set of facts 1855. 

*. The excellent scholastic f. Transeat^ meaning 
either ‘Not proven*, or ‘Nothing to the purpose’ 
2892. Man lives not except with formulas; with cus- 
toms, ways of doing and living Caklylb. 5. Dental 
f , : see Dkntau 

Formolar (f^imiiJlai). 1563. [f. prec. As 
sb., a. 'F.formulaire ; see -AR^, *.] 

o (Ger. K^ln). d (Fr. p^w). ti (Ger. Mwller) 


A. adj. 1, Formal, correct in form 1773. a. 
Pertaining to formulas ; formulary 1880. 

B. sb, A prescribed or set form, formulary ; 
hence, a pattern, type, ? Obs. 1563. 

Hence Fo-rmulari*stic a. pertaining to or 
exhibiting formuiaiization. Fo*nniilarize c. to 
express in a formula ; to formulate. Fo^nnu- 
laiixa'iion., the action of formularizing. 

Formulary (fpimizlflan). 1541. [ad. F. 
formiilaire sb. = collection of formulas ; see 
Formula and -ary.] 

A, sb, A collection or system of formulas ; a 
statement drawn up in formulas ; a document 
containing the set form or forms according to 
which something is to be done. b. ? A lor- 
mula 1782. 

A committee of council to settle the f. of the coro- 
nation North. 

B. adj. Of the nature of a formula; of or 
relating to formulas 1728. Of a person : Adher- 
ing to formulas. Carlyle. 

Formulate {ipimiaie^x), v. i860, [f. For- 
mula-!- -ate*,] To reduce to, or express in 
(or as in), a formula; to set forth in a definite 
and systematic statement. 

Hence Formula’tion. 

fFoirmul^ sb. [a. F., ad. h. formula.} 
= Formula. -1773. 

Formulism (^umi^^liz’m). 1840. [f. For- 
mula -f -ism.] Adherence to or dependence 
on formulas ; also, a system of formulas. So 
FoTmuHst, one fond of formulas. Fonau- 
li'stic a. (flsplaying fondness for formulas. 

Formulize (fp*imi^lsiz),z>. 1851. [f. For- 
mula - f--i2E.] To reduce to or express in a 
formula. Hence Formuliza*tion. 

Formyl (f/-imil)* 1879. [f. FoRM--f--yL.l 
Chem, The hypothetical radical (CHO) of formic 
acid. 

Fomical (fp-mikal), a. [f. L. fomicem 
arch -f— al.] Pertaining to the fornix. 
Fornicate (f^’inik^it), v. 1552. [f. 
caUt fornicarit f. fomic-, fornix brothel, orig. 
arch, vaulted chamber.] intr. To commit 
fornication. 

Fornicate (fp*jniket), a. 1828. [ad. L. 
fomicaiust i, fornix \ see -ATE®,] ss next. 

Fornicated (f/'mik/fit^), ///. a, [f. L. 
fomicaius (see prec.) -f -ed^.] Arched, bend- 
ing over; esp, in JBot, of a lea£ etc. 
Fomicationi (f^mik^ijhn). ME. [a. OF., 
f. late L. fomicationem \ see Fornicate v. 
and -ation.] Voluntary sexual intercourse 
between a man (strictly, an unmarried man) 
and an unmarried woman. In Scripture ex- 
tended to adultery. b. fig. The forsaking 
of God for idols, idolatry ME, 

Fornication 2 (fpinik/i ‘Jon). 1703. [ad. L. 

fomicationemf f, fomicaius vaulted; see 
-ATION.] Arch, An arching or vaulting. 
Fornicator (fp*jniktfit9i). ME. [a. L. ; see 
Fornicate.] One who commits fornication. 
So FoTnicatress, a woman given to or guilty 
of fornication. 

Fornix (fpuniks). 1681. [a.L.] Something 
resembling an arch, a. A nat. An arched forma- 
tion of the brain, b, Bot, A small elongation 
of the corolla 1823, c, Conchol, The excavated 
part of a shell, situated under the umbo X848. 
Forpa-ss, v, ME. [ad, OF.for-,fourpas~ 
ser, f. fors, prefi+ passer to Pass; in 

Spenser the prefix is app. taken as Fore-.] 
I, trans. To go beyond -1579. a, intr. To 
pass beyond. In Spenser : To go past. -1591. 

As he forpassed by the plaine With weary pace 
Spbhser. 

Forpi*ne, v, Obs, exc. arch, ME. [f. For- 
^r^/.i-hPlNE vl] trans. To cause to pine. 

Pale as a for-pyned goost Chaucer. 

Forrader (f^Todoi), adv. 1898. Colloq. 
pronunc. of forwarder ‘more or further for- 
ward as in no f. 

Forra(y, obs, f. Foray. 

Forsake v. Pa. t. forsook (f/r- 

su*k). Pa. pple. forsaken {f|?is^*k’n). [OE 
forsacan, f. FoR- pref.^+sacan to contend, dis- 
pute, deny.] +x. irans. To deny -1537. tfl. 
To decline or refuse -1605. 3. To give up, 

surrender OE.; to break off from, renounce 

a (Fr. dwne). v (c«rl). e.j;eo) (there), e 


ME. 4. To abandon, leave entirely, withdraw 
from; to desert ME. 

*. He,.forsooke a right worshipful roome when it 
was offered to him Camden. 3. Forsaking couatiy", 
kindred, friends Cow'fer. To f. icolatry 1894. 4. 

Thou hast forsook Thy J ufaa’s cause Addison. Larks 
. .f. that climate m winter Goldsm. absoL He’ll leam 
to flatter and f. Praed. 

Hence Forsa'ken, fforsake/// a. deserted, left 
solitary or desolate ; frooially ab^doned, Forsa*- 
ken-ly adv.^ -ness. F orsa’ker (now rare). 
xForsay, Forseek, etc. : see Yo^-pref^ 
fForstia'pe, v. [OE. fo?scgppan\ see For- 
pref and Shape z/,] trans. 1 o metamorphobe; 
to misshape, disfigure -1532. 
tForsla*ck, foreslack, v. ME. [f, For- 
Slack v.] i. tntr. To be or grow 
slack, rare. -1579. 2, trans. To neglect ; to 

lose or spoil by slackness -1660, 
tForslo'tb, V. ME. [f. FoR-/r-5/:i-i- S loth 
z>.] trans. To lose, neglect, spoil, or waste 
through sloth -1557. 

Foiilow, foreslow, v. lOKforsIdwian, 
f. For- pref.^ -t sidwian to be slow.] i, trans 
To be slow about ; to lose or spoil by sloth ; to 
put off. Obs. exc, arch. 2, intr. To make 
slow, hinder, obstruct, Obs. exc. arch. 1563. 
ta. intr. To be slow or dilatory -1593. 

3. Foreslow no longer, make we hence amaine Shaks. 
Forsooth (fpisu'p), adv. [OE. forsS ; see 
For prep, and Sooth sb.} i. In truth, truly. 
Now oruy parentheti- ally with an ironical or 
derisive statement. 2, quasi-j^. 1712. 

I. For sute, maaam, I lost all that 1 payd for him 
1481. She has no Secrets, f. Steele, z. Her inno- 
CQxitforsootks Steele. Hence Forsoo'th v. to say 
f. to, treat ceremoniously Pepys. Forsoo'th. one 
who says ‘forsooth 'freq., an affected speaker. B. Jons. 

Forspeak (ipisprk), v. Also fore-. ME. 
jf. For- pref.^ -j- Speak. ] i. To bewitch. Now 
Sc. ta. To forbid, renounce -1579. ts. To 
speak against -1611. 

3. Ant, ^ Cl, HI. vii. 3. 

Forspend, forespend (f^ispe-nd), v. [OE. 
forspendan; see For- pref.^ and Spend v,} 
trans. To spend completely; to wear out; 
rare exc. in pa. pple. and ppl. adj. 1571, 
Forstall: see Forestall. 
tForstrau*gh 1 ^ pa. pple. ME. [f. For- 
pref,^ -1 - siraught in DISTRAUGHT.] Distracted. 
Chaucer. 

fForswa't, ppl. a, ME. [pa. pple. of *for~ 
sweat, f. For- + Sweat v.} Covered with 
sweat -1580. 

Forswear (f^jswes-j), v. Pa. t. forswore 
(-sw6»‘J). Pa. pple. forsworn (-sw/'in). [OE. 
forswgrian ; see For- pref?' and Swear v.j 1, 
trans, = ABJURE. 2. To deny or repudiate on 
oath or with strong asseveration ME, 3, tntr. 
To swear falsely, commit peijuryrOE. Also 
refi.. Also pass, to be guilty of peijury. 4. 
trans. To swear (something) falsely ; to break 
(an oath) ; to forsake (sworn allegiance) 1580. 

I. I shall f. your company Sheridan. a. If thou 
durst, [thouj would'st fi thy own hand and seal 
Arbuthnot. 3. Thou shalt not forswere Wyclif 
Matt, V. 33. He sware by his fathers soule, wherby 
he was neuer forsworne Ld. Berners. Hence For- 
swea'rer, a perjurer. ForswoTn, +for swore 
ppl. a, perjured; falsely sworn. Forswo’rnness, 
perjury. 

Forsythia (f^JS9r])ia). 1814. [mod.L., f, 
the name of William Forsyth (1737-1804), Eng- 
lish botanist : see-lAL] Any plant of the genus 
of spring-flowering shrubs so named, having 
bright-yellow bell-shaped flowers. 

Fort (f5»it), sh. 1557. [F. fort adj. used 
absol.'] I, Mil. A fortified place ; a position 
fortified for defensive or protective purposes, 
usually surrounded with a ditch, rampart, 
and parapet, and garrisoned with troops; a 
fortress, b. In British N, Amer. and U.S.: A 
trading station (orig. fortified) 1776. 2. Now 

= Forte, q.v. 

x. fi^* If there were sought in knowledge.. a f. or 
commanding ground for strife Bacon. 

Fort (f<59it), V. ? Obs. 1559. [f. Fort sb.} 
trans. To defend or protect with a fort; to 
fortify ; to enclose in a fort ; also with in. 

It deserues . .A forted residence, ’gainst the tooth of 
time Meets, for M, v. i. 12. 

Fortalice (fputalis). fAlso fortilage, 
fortiless, etc. ME. [ad. med. L. fortalitia. f. 

(^) (r^m). i (Fr. fofre). 5 (ffr, iem, ^arth). 
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forth strong.] In early use = Fortress ; now 
chiefly used for; A small fort. Also traiuf, 
and Jig, 

Nought feard their force, that fertilage to win 
SPEHSsa. 

Forte (f/it), sh, 1648. [a. F. fort : see 
Fort a. The fern, form of^the Fr. adj. has 
been ignorantly substituted for the mpc. ,* 
locale^ e;tc.] i. The strong {>oint, that in which 
one excels 1682. a. Fencing, The strongest 
part of a sword-blade. Also fg. 1648. 

t. Those things are not oar f. at Coveut Garden 
Goldsm. *. Acquainted . . with h:s ‘ forte ' and 
his ‘ foible * Dn Quincey. 

jjForte 1724. [It. = ^strong, loud*.] 

Mus, 

A. adj. (adv.) A direction : Strong, loud. 
Also forte forte ver>" loud. (Abbrev. f.ff.) 

B. sh. * Forte ' tone ; a ‘ forte ’ passage 1759. 
Forte-piano (fpibfpiamo). 1769. [It.; see 

Forte and Piano,] 

A, adj. (adv.) Jfus. A'direction : Lxjud, then 
suddenly soft. (Abbrev. 

B. s$. The original name of the Pianoforte. 
FcHth [OE. ford: — OTeut. *fur]>o~ 

pre-Teut. t root of Fore ado. 4- 

suffix •to-.'} 

A. adv. I. Forwards; opp. to backwards. 

tAIso with ellipsis of go. fa. Onwards from 
a specified point -1535. i‘b. In ME. forth 
mid, with = * along with *. 3. Onwards in 

time. Now only in from this time {day, etc.) 
f. (somewhat arch^ OE. tb. Joined to a vb., 
with sense * to go on doing ' what the vb. de- j 
notes. Cf. on. 1808. t4. At or to an advanced i 
point -*1485, 5. Forward, into view. Only 1 

with bring, come, show, and the like. Now j 
often repl. by out. OE. 6. Away or out from ■ 
a place of origin, residence, or sojourn. Also 
with ellipsis of go (now arch.). Now often repl. 
by out. OE. ty. Abroad -1607. 

1. Then f«, deare Countreymen Hen. V, ii. ii. 189. 

X Rii^htf. (see Right ai). 5. Stretch f. your Hand 
169a. 6. In form of Battel drawn, they issue f, 

Bsysen. Maternity must f. to the streets Carlyle. 
7. Say he dines f. Shaks. 

Phrases. F. of. — out of in various senses. Now 
tsdiy poet, or rhei. And so f. t(a) And then in 
regular sequence. And similarly, (c) Now only 
(like and so on) : And the like, etcetera. fAs or so 
f. : as or so far (as, that), 

B. prep, fi. Forward to, up to. Chiefly 
with even. Also in F. that: until. -1449. a. 
Forward, out or away from ; out of, from out 
of. Now rare. 1566. 

a. See ’em f. the gates Otway. Poor Troy. . From 
f. her ashes shall advance her head 1592, 

tC. si. In To have ones f: to have outlet ; 
fig. to have free course, to have one’s fling 
-1611. 

D. Forth- in composition. In mod. Eng. 
forth- is often used as a prefix in the formation 
of nouns of agent and action, and ppl. adjs. 
corresponding to the verbal phrases in which 
the adv. follows the vb. Compound vbs. formed 
with forth- are rare. See Main Words, 
Fortli(e, obs. f. Ford, 

For that, conj. ME. [See Eo^prep. VII. 

2, ] 1. For the reason that, because, arch. 
^Distinguish the mod. use of for that in re- 
ported speech (where both words are conjs.), 
ta. For the purpose that; in order that -1572. 

!• For that I love your daughter..! must advance 
the colours of my love Merry W. in. iv. 82. ^He 
had told them to go to supper, .for that nothing more 
would be done that day Macaulay. 

fForthby, ME-^FoRByawfe, 1.-1489. 
Forth(X)me (f58jJ?kt7*m), v. OE. [f. Forth 
adv. + Come j intr. To come forth. Now 
only as a back-formation from ihe ppl. a. 
Forthcoming (f 5 »ij)kti*mig), ppl. a. 1521. 
[f. Forth adv. ■{•CoumG ppl. a.] i. About 
or likely to come forth ; also simply, coming or 
approaching (in time) ; esp. ready to appear or 
be produced when required. 3. Ready to 
make or meet advances 1835. 

X. Possible but never f, claimants 1893, 

tForthgo* V, [OE./or}gdn[ see Forth 
adv, and Go.] i. intr. To go forth, Occas. 
w. cogn. obj. Of day, night, etc.: To pass 
away, pass. -r6oo, 3. To come forth as from j 
a source -ME. 


Forthgoing (f 5 sjJ>g^adg), jA ME. [f. 
Forth -fC^ixG vbl. s&.} A going forth. 
ForthgoiHg (f5«>ij>gdfu'ig , ppi. a. rare. 
1851, [f. as prec. +GoiiiG ppl. a.} That goes 
forth ; esp. disposed to make advances ; enthu- 
siastic. 

tForthi*iik, v, [Two words : a. OE. for- 
h§ncan (f. FOR- pref.^-\-dptcan to Think); b. 
f. For-7>?^^40E. pyncan to seem.] 

I. f, OE. pyncan, x, irans. To displease 
-1535. 2. impers. and qnasi-impers. {It) for 

thinks (me, him, etc.) : I, etc., feel regret, re- 
pent. Const, of, for, or that. -1588. 

1. A thing that myght the forthenke Chaucer, a. 
It forthinkes me sore that I haue sinned 1583. 

n. f. OE. d^ncan, 1. a, trans. To despise 
or neglect. OE. only. b. intr. To be reluctant 
-ME. 2. irans. To think upon with pain ; to 
regret -1704. 3. reji. To change one's mind; 

to repent, be sorry. Also intr. for refl. -1599. 
Forthputting (fo9iJ>pu*tiq), vhl. sb, 1640. 
[f. Forth + Putting vbL 1. The 
action of putting forth. 2. U.S. Obtrusive 
behaviour r86i. 

Forthputting (fo^ijjputig), ///. a. 1570. 
[f. Forth Putting, pr. pple. of Put 
V.} That puts forth; esp, that puts oneself 
forward; forward, obtrusive. (Now chiefly U.S.) 
Forthright (foarjiiroi-t, rarely 

-rights. OE, y* Forth 4 Right a. and 
adv.} 

A. adv. I. Directly forward, s. Straightway 
ME. 

2. F. upon his steed [he] Leapt Swinburne. 

B. adj. I. Proceeding in a straight course, 
straight forward OE. 2, fig. Going straight to 
the point; also, unhesitating 1855. 

a. The home-thrust of a f. word Lowell. 

C. sb. A straight course or path {lit. and fig.). 
Chiefly after Shakespeare. 

Here 's a maze trod indeede Through fourth rights 
and meanders Temp. ni. iit. 3, 

Hence Forthrightness, straightforwardness. 
Fo^rthward, -wards. Obs, esso. arch. [OE. 
fordweard, f, FORTH 4 -WARD.] 

A. adv. I. Of place : Onward(s, forward ME, 
3, Of time: fa. Continually, prospectively. 
OE. only. b. For the future onwards OE. 

B. adj. =s Forward a. 1470. 

Forthwith (f 5 »:i]>wr]), -wi*S), adv, 1450. 

[For forth with (prep.) s= earlier forth rnid, 
mong with, see Forth cidv. 2 b.] Immediately, 
at once, without delay or intervm. 

When a defendant is ordered to plead f., he must 
plead within twenty-four hours Wharton. So 
fFo'rthwithal adv. (in same sense). 

fFor-thy, conj, SfiE. fordi, fordy, f. For 
prep. 4 dj?, instr. of The.] For this reason, 
therefore -1647. Hence F. that, earlier f. the, 
because. 

Fortieth (fputie])), a. {sbi) lOE.feowertigoda, 
f. Forty on the analogy of Tenth.] The 
ordinal numeral belonging[ to the cardinal forty. 

Phr. The f. mam one man in forty. F. part: one 
of forty equal parts of anything. Also absol. and 
quasi-j( 5 , 

Forti^hle (f^sjtifoiabT), a. 1609. [f. For- 
tify 4 -able ; cf E.fortifiable.} That may 
be fortified. 

Fortification (fputifik^i-Jan). 1489. [a. F., 
ad. L. fortificationem.} i. The action of for- 
tif3ring in senses of the vb. 1530. 2. Mil. A 

defensive work ; a wall, earthwork, tower, etc. 
Chiefly collect, pi, 1489. b. transf and fig. A 
means of defence 1586. 

a. To make Bulwerkes, Brayes..and all other forti- 
fications 1512, Comb, f.-agate, a variety of agate ■ 
showing, when polished, markings well described by 
the name. 

Fortifier (fputifoiioi). 1552. [f. next 4 j 

-ER^.] One who or that which fortifies ; one who 
constructs fortifications; a supporter, upholder. 
Fortify (Ip'itifoi), v, ME. [ad. E, fortifier, 
ad. E. fortificare, f.fortis strong; see -FY.] 

I. I, trans. To strengthen structurally 1450; 
to impart strength or vigour to ME. t2. To 
render more powerful or effective -1725. 3. 

To strengthen mentally or morally 1477; to 
confirm, add support to ME. •j'4, intr. To 
grow strong -16^. 

X. To £ a Fabrick with Pitch 1697, a ship with 
additional timbers i8ao. To f. the stomach 1849. a. 
He fortified Burdeaux with Englishmen and victayle 


Hall, 3. Timidity was^ fortified by pride Gibbon. 
A charge . . fortified by particulars Hr. M artineau. 

n. To strengthen against attack. i. trans. 
To provide with defensive works ME. Also 
transf. 2. To put m a position of defence 1548. 
3. intr. To establish a position of defence, 
^so transf and jig. 1570. 

I. The houses haue yee broken downe to fortifie the 
wall Isa. xxiL 10. 3. For such a time do I now for- 

tifie Against confounding Ages cruel! knife Shaks 

FortOage, fortiless, obs. ff. P ortalice. 
fFO'Ttiil. 1706. [a. F.,dim. of/ 2 ?rA] A small 
fort; a field-fort -1744. 

il Forti*ssimo, adv. 1724. [It., superl. oi 

forte', see Forte. 1 Mus. Very loud. (Abbrev. 

or fortiss^ Also quasi-<z<^‘. and as sb. 
[Fortitioii, a spurious word: see Sorti- 
tion."! 

Fortitude (fp*ititi«d). 1500. [a.F., ad. L. 
fortitudo', see Fort a.} fi. Physical or struc- 
tural strength -1703. 2. Moral strength or 

courage. Now only in passive sense : Firmness 
in the endurance of pain or adversity. (One of 
the cardinal virtues.) 1500. 

I. The F. of the place is best knowne to you 0 th. 1. 
iiL 222- z. She could bear the disappointments of 
other people with tolerable f. Dickens. _ So F orti- 
tu*dinous a. endowed with or characterized by f. 

Fortlet (fp-jtlet). ME. [f. Fort sb, 4 -let.] 
A small fort. 

Fortnight (fputnsit). [Contr. £ OE.feower- 
tyne nikt fourteen nights. Cf. Sennight, and 
i see Tacitus Germania xi for the ancient Ger- 
j manic method of reckoning by nights.] 

I A period of fourteen nights ; two weeks. 

! Phr. This day, Monday, ^Monday 'was (a), etc.f : 
a fortnight from (this day, etc.). 

Forfilightly (fputnoitli). 1800. [£ prec. 

4 -LY.] 

A. adj. Happening or appearing once in a 
fortnight. 

B. adv. Once in a fortnight. 

fFortrea'd, z'. \ 0 E. fortredan\ see For- 

prefo and TREAD v.} irans. To tread down; 
to destroy by trampling -1450. 

In belle schulle pay be al fortrode of deueles Chaucer. 

Fortress (f^utres), sb. ME. [a. OE.for- 
teresse strength, a strong place, i. fort strong; 
a var. of FoRT ALICE.] A military stronghold, 
fortified place ; now chiefly, one capable of re- 
ceiving a large force ; often applied to a strongly 
fortified town. Also transf. and fig. 

Fortress (f^utres), v. 1542. [f. prec. sb.] 
To furnish with a fortress or fortifications ; to 
protect with or as with a fortress. Chiefly 
transf, and Jig. 

Fortuitous (f^iti^-itos), a. 1653. [f. L. 

fortuitus, £ forte by chance, £ fors 4 -OUS.] 
That happens or is produced by fortune or 
chance; accidental, casual. 

A £ rencontre Scott. Phr. F. concourse of atcnns : 
see Concourse. F. event (Law) : *a term in the civil 
law applied to denote that which happens by a cause 
which cannot he resisted . . Or it is that which neither of 
the parties has occasioned or could prevent ’ Bouvier. 
Hence Fortu'itous-ly adv,, -ness. 

Fortuity 1747. [irreg. f. L. 

fortuitus; see prec. and -ITY.] Fortuitous 
character; accident, chance; an accidental oc- 
currence. 

Fortunate a. (r^.) ME. [ad.L. 

fortunaius', see Fortune v.} 1. Favoured by 
fortune ; possessed of or receiving good fortune ; 
lucky, prosperous. Const, to and inf, 2. 
Bringing or presaging good fortune ; auspicious, 
favourable, lucky ME. 3. absol, or sb. A for- 
tunate person or thing ; esp. inAstrol. a fortunate 
planet, sign, etc. 1614. 

I. Burleigh (f...to serve the best of Queens) 1705, 
Fortunate Islands ( =: L. Fortunatz InsuUe), fabulous 
isles of the Western Ocean, the abode of the blessed 
dead. Also fi^. z, A f. omen i74-x, day 1841, circum- 
stance 1849. 3. The f. are satisfied with the posses- 

sion of this world Gibbon. Hence Fo'rtunate-ly 
adv., -ness. 

+FoTtunate, v, ME. [f. lu.foriunat-^for- 
tunare; see FORTUNE v. and -ATE^.] trans. 
To make fortunate, prosper. Also absol. -1792. 
Fortune sb. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 

fortuna, related to forti-, fors chance, and fef^e 
to Bear.] i. Chance, hap, or luck, regarded 
as a cause of events and changes in men’s 
affairs. Often (after L.) personified as a goddess, 
having for emblem a wheel, betokening vicissi- 
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tude. t2. A chance, hap, accident, an adven- 
ture -1726; a mishap, ^saster -idzj, 3. 
The chance or luck (good or bad) which fails 
or is to fall to any one. Also in pL ME. b. 
Attributed to things, purposes, undertakings 
1665. 4. a ho I. {= good fortune) ME. 5, 

One’s condition or standing in life; often ahoL 
a prosperous condition. Also pi. 1600. 6. 

Amount of wealth; concr. wealth, substance, 
fformerly also pL Also (with a and pi.) an 
ample stock of wealth. 1596. *1*7. Short for : 

A woman of fortune; an heiress -1823. 8. 

Astral. A name for the planets Jupiter and 
Venus 1671. 

I. The chaunces of the worlde also, That we f. i 
depen so Gowebu You have f on your side Junius. ! 
Phr. The/, of war. Soldier of f.z one who fought 
for pay in any country or ^state that would em- 
ploy him ; also, one who has risen from the ranks by 
merit. 3. Chieflie the mould of a Mans f. is in him- 
self Bacon. Phr. To try one's f To tell a person 
his f To tell fortunes. 4. Your F., and Merit both, 
haue been Eminent Bacon. 5. My pride fell with my 
fortunes .<4. KA. i. ii. 263. Phr. To make one's f. 
6. He paid much too dear for his Wife’s F.,by taking 
her Person into the bargain Clarendon. Phr. To 
make a, one's f 3Men of rank and £ Berkeley, 

CofnB.i f.-book, *a book consulted to know f. or 
future events ’ (J.) ; •hunter, one who seeks to win a 
£, esp. by marriage ; -tell v.^to tell fortunes ; -teller, 
one who tells fortunes ; -telling vbl, sl-^ the practice 
of telling fortunes. 

Fortune (f^-jtii^n), z/. ME. [a. OF./^r- 
tuner, ad. L. fortunare to make fortunate, f. 
fortuna'i see prec.] f-i. trans. To assign a 
(certain) fortune to -1606. 2. To endow with 

a fortune; to dower, rare. 174S. fs. zntr. Of 
events, etc. : To happen, chance, occur -1739. 
b. impers. 1462. t4. With person or thing as 

subject : To happen or chance to de or to do 
(something) -1798. 

3. b. It so fortuned, that he was taken by pirates 
at sea Bacon. Hence tEo'rttme adv. haply, per- 
chance. 

Fortuned ppl^ct. Now rare. 

ME. [f. Fortune sh. andt/.+-ED.] Having 
fortune (of a specified kind); also, possessed of 
a fortune. 

The full-Fortun’d Caesar Ant. ^ Cl. iv, xv. 24. 

Fo’rtuneless, 1596. [See -less.] With- 
out (good) fortune, luckless. Also, destitute of 
a fortune. 

tFo'rtunize, v. rare. 1596. [f. Fortune 
sh. + -IZE.] trans. To regulate the fortunes of ; 
to make fortunate -1652. 

+Fortunous, a. ME. \p.. . foriunetis \ 

see -OUS.] I. Fortuitous. Chaucer. 2. Suc- 
cessful 1470. 

Forty [O'E. fe'owertig] see Four 

and -TY.] 

A, adj. The cardinal number equal to four 
tens. Symbols 40, xl, or XL. Also used in- 
definitely to express a large number. 

On fairie ground I could beat fortie of them Shaks. 

B. sh. I. The age of 40 years 1732, a. A 
yacht of forty tons burden 1894. 

Phrases. The forties ; the years between forty and 
fifty of a century or of one’s life. The forty ; a de- 
signation applied to certain bodies from the numbp 
of their members ; e.g. to several courts of justice in 
the Venetian republic ; to the French Academy, and 
(occas.) to the Royal Academy of Arts in London. 
The roaring forties : the part of the South Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Indian Oceans between 40® and 50® south 
latitude, characterized by exceptionally boisterous 
westerly winds. 

Comh. : f.-spot, the Tasmanian name for a bird, 
Pardaloius quadraginius (Gould) ; -tonner — B, 2. 

Forty-five. The Forty-/vve\ the year 1745, 
and the Jacobite rebellion of that year. 

Forum (fbau^^m). 1460. I. The public 
place or market-place of a city. In ancient 
Rome the place of assembly for judicial and 
other public business. Also fig. 2. A court, 
tribunal 1848. Also transfi andyff* 1690. 

I. Rien2i..The forum’s champion, and the people’s 
chief Byron, a. Phr. Law of^ the f . : the le^al rules 
of a particular court or jurisdiction ; Limitation and 
prescription are applied only according to the law of 
the f. Parsons, fig. In the f. of conscience (= L. in 
foro coHscieniise) 1874. 

Forwake(d: see 6 b. 

Forwarder, v. Now arch, or Sc. ME. 
[f. For- prefP -b Wander.] To weary oneself 
with wandering; to wander far and wide. 

F orward (f^uwoid). \0%.for{e)weard adj, 
and adv. ; see Fore adv. and -ward.] 


A. adj. f 1, la OE. The front, first, or ear- 

liest part of (anything). a. Near, at, or be- 
longing to the fore-part 1601; that lies in front 
1643* , 3 * Onward; also * outward * as opp, to 

‘ return ’ 1603, 4. Comm. Prospective, relating 
to future produce 18S3. 5. That is in an 

advanced state or condition ; early. Chiefly 
predicative. 1526. 6. Ready, prompt, eager; 

esp. with const, to 1523. b. trans f and fig. of 
things. ? Obs, 1605. 7* Precocious 1591. 8. 

In bad sense : Presumptuous ; bold, immodest 
1561. 9. Of persons: Advanced, extreme; in 

mod. use, aggressive 160S. 

a. Let ’s take the instant by the £ top Shaks. The 
£ horizon Kinglake. The £ sight of a gun 1876. 3. 
The f, path Cary. P. play (in Cricket) : the method 
of playing f. : see the adv. 3 (quot). ^ 5. As the 

most f. Bud Is eaten by the C^ker ere it blow Shaks. 
6. How fondly do’st thou spurre a f. Horse Shaks. 
F. to give C. Mather. A wood very £ to grow De 
Foe. 7. It will be a £ cock that croweth in the shell 
Lyly. 8. a £ prating coxcomb T. Brown, 9. Out- 
rage and dynamite, and what axe generally known as 
£ measures 1887. 

B. adv. I. Towards the future. Now only 

in phrases from this day {Hme^ etc.) f, OE. b. 
Comm. For future delivery or payment 1882. 
f 2. Onward or farther in a series -1663. 3. 

Towards the front 1513. 4. Towards what is 

in front; (moving) onwards, on. Also with 
ellipsis of some part of the vb. go. ME. b. 
Ahead 1838. 5. To the front or to a prominent 

position, into view 1611. 6. At a point or posi- 
tion which is beyond or farther than another 
1523. Of time : In advance 1571. 7. Naui. At 
or towards the fore-part of a vessel 1630. S.fig. 
Onward, so as to progress or advance 1513. 

1. Phr. To look f. b. Maize still dear, but 
cheaper £ fvtod.). 2. Phr. And so f = and so forth, 
et cetera. 3. Phr. To play f. (in Cricket) : to reach f. 
so as to play short-pitched balls. 5. Phr. To bring/. 
To come / To put f 8. Now £ with your tale 
Temp. III. ii. gx. Phr, To go f.\ to be going on. 

C. sh. [The adj, used absol.'\ -f i. The fore, 
front, or first part -ME. f 2. Wrestling. A 
throw which causes the opponent to fall forward 
“I612. 3. Fooihall, Hockey, etc. One who plays 
in the front line; one of the ' forwards as opp. 
to * backs ’ (see Back sh.) 1879. 

Hence Fo*rward'ly adv. (and a.), -ness. 
Forward (fp’iwaid), v. 1596. [f. For- 
ward adv.] I. trans. To help forward; to ^ 
advance, hasten, promote, urge on. Also, tto | 
set on foot (rare). 2. To accelerate the growth 
of (plants) 1626. 3. To send to an ulterior 

destination. In Comm, often loosely, to dis- 
patch. 1757. 4. Bookbinding. To get (a sewed 
book) ready for the finisher by putting a plain 
cover on 1892. 

I. To £ its interests Freeman. 2. Of EflScacy to f. 
the Flowers 1707. 3. Forwarded this day to your 
address per S.W.R. three boxes marked [etc.] [mod.). 

Hence FoTwarder, one who or that which for- 
wards; epee, in sense 4. 

FoTwarding, vbl. sh. 1635. [f. prec. -f 

-ING^. ] I . The action of Forward v. in various 
senses. 2. Bookbinding, The operation of put- 
ting a plain cover on a book previously sewn, 
and preparing it for the ‘ finisher ’ 1893. 3. 

aitrih., as /. room, etc. ; f. agent, merchant, 
one whose business is the receiving and ship- 
ment or transmission of goods. 

Forwards (fp*rw3idz). ME. [f. F orward; 
see -wards.] 

A. adv. = Forward adv. (As dist. from 
forward, the form forwards expresses a definite 
direction in contrast with other directions. But 
in some contexts either form may be used.) 

He was backwards and f. constantly Dickens. 

^ tB. adj. = Forward a. rare, -1626. 
tForwa’m, forewa*m, v. [OKforwier- 
nan', see FoR-^r^^ and WARN v.] trans. To 
prohibit, forbid -1820. 

He did not know that the thing had been fore- 
warned Lamb. 

tForwa*ste, v. 1563. [f. For- prefix + 
WASTE V.'] r= Waste v. -1630. 

Forweary (f^iwia-ri), v. Ohs. or arch. 
Also fore-. ME. [f. FoR-7>r4/.i+ W eary z/,] 
tj'ans. To weary, tire out. 
fForwee’p, v. ME. [f. For- P>' 6 f^■ + Weep 

V.'] zw-ifr. To exhaust oneself with weeping. Of 
a vine : To bleed excessively. -1500. 
fForwedk, v. ME. [f. F or- pref?- + W elk 
V.'] trans. To wither --1616. 


fForwIiy. [OE. fer-kwi, L For prep. 4 - 
hwi. Why, instr. of hwaei, neuL of hwd Who.] 

A. adv. I. For wbat reason, why. 2. 
With connective force: For which cause, where- 
fore ME. 

B. conj, I. Because; == For conj. i. ME. 

2. = For cony. 2. ME. 

Forworn ppl. a. 1508, [f. 

For- pref.^ + worn pa. pple. of "wear v,] Worn 
out, decayed, grown old. 

A silly man, in simple weedes forwome Spenser, 

fForwra’p, v. ME. [f. For- /r^.i-rWRAP 
trans. To wrap up. Also fig. -1571. 

Al moot be seyd, and no thyng excused, ne for- 
wrapped Chaucer. 

fForyiedd, 57. OE. {f. For- pre/J -b Yield 
V . ; = mod. Ger, verge Iten.] trans. To repay, 
recompense, requite. Also intr. with of. Phr. 
God, etc. foryield (it.) -1560. 

IlForzando [f^itsamdi?), adv. 1828. [It, f. 
forzare to force.] Mus. = Sforzando. 

11 Fossa (f^’sa). Hl.fossse. 1830. [L. = 

' ditch ’ ; fern. pa. pple. (with terra understood) 
of fodere to dig.] Anat, A shallow depression, 
pit, or cavity. 

Fossane (f^’s^in). 1781. [a.F.; the native 
name is given as fmessa ] A species of weasel 
or genet, found in Madagascar, etc. 

Fosse (^s). ME. [a. F., ad. L. (see 
Fossa). ] i . An excavation narrow in propor- 
tion to its length ; a canal, ditch, or trench ; in 
Fortif, etc., a moat. fa. A pit -1855. 3. 

Aziat, = Fossa. 1730. 

Hence Fossed a. encircled with or as with a f. 

II Fosse (fo'se). 1708. [F. ; — late L. fossa- 
turn, neut. pa. pple. of fossare, freq. of fodere.] 
k fosse, ditch, or sunk fence. 

Fosset, obs. f. Facet, Faucet, Forget. 
Fossette (ff7se't). 1848. [p..F.fossefie dim- 
pie, dim. of fosse ; see Fosse. ] A little hollow, 
depression, or dimple. a. Zool. 1856* b. 
Path. * A small ulcer of the transparent cornea, 
the centre of which is deep ’ (Ogilvie). 

Fossick (fp’sik), V. Austral. 1852. [Of. 
^Fossick, a troublesome person, fossicking, 
troublesome. Warw.' (Halliwell).] i, intr, 
in Mining.^ To search for gold by digging out 
crevices with knife or pick, or by working in 
washing-places and abandoned workings. 2. 
gen. To rummage or hunt about 1887. 3 , h'ans. 
To dig out, to hunt up 1870. Hence Fo’ssick- 
er, one who fossicks, esp. a pocket-miner or a 
prospector for gold. 

Fossil (fp*sil}. 1569. [a, F.fossile, ad. L. 
fossilis dug up, f. fodere.] 

A. adj. 1, Obtained by digging; found 

buried in the earth 1654. 2. Now applied to 

the remains of animals and plants, belonging 
to past ages, and found embedded in the strata 
of the earth, (Commonly taken as the sh. used 

i attrib.) Also fig. 1665. b. Used in names of 
j certain mineral substances supposed to resemble 
organic products, as f copal, cork, farina (see 
the sbs.) ; f. fax, paper, wood, wool, varieties 
of asbestos ; etc. 3. Belonging to the past, 
out of date ; * petrified ’ 1859. 

X, F, coal, and . . bitumen 1816. ^ 2. The fossill Bones 
i of an Alligator found . . near Whitby 1758. ^ fig. Lan- 
guage is f, poetry Emerson. 3. F. politicians 1894. 

B. sh. ti. Any rock, mineral, or mineral 
I substance dug out of the earth -1814. 2. Now 

only ; The remains ot a plant or animal of a 
former geological period found in the strata of 
the earth 1736. 3. fig. Something ‘ petiified 

or incapable of growth or progress 1844. 

3. When a man endures what ought to be unendur- 
able, he is a £ C. Bronte. 

Comb, f.«ore, fossiliferous red hematite. 

Hence F ossili'ferous a, bearing or containing fos- 
sils or organic remains. Fo'ssilisxu, the scientific 
study of fossils frare) ; also, the state of being a f. 
F o’ssilist (now rare), an authority on fossils, a palse- 
ontologistl 

Fossilize (fp*sibiz), v. 1794. [f. Fossil 
j 3 . + -iZE.j I. To turn into a fossil, trans. and 
intr. 2. fig. To cause to become antiquated, 
rigid, or fixed; rarely, to preserve as if in fos- 
sil form. Also intr. for refl. 1856, 3. intr. 

To search for fossils, Lyell. 

X, ‘Petrifying wells ’ do not..f. the things put into 
them 1854. a. Ten layers of birthdays on a woman’s 
head Are apt to £ her girlish mirth Mrs. Browning. 
Hence Fossiliza’tion. 
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fFossi'logy, 1776, [Incorrectly f. Fossil 
+-LOGY.] That branch of science which 
treats of fossils ; palseontolog'y ; also, a treatise 
on this -iSia. So tFossrlogist, one who 
studies f. vars. Fcssilo'iogy {rjzn}, Fossilo* 
lo'gical cz., FossilologisL 
[fFossor 1854. An ofricer of 

the early Church charged with the buna! of the 
dead. 

Fossorial (f^TSosTial). 1836. [f. L. /assarius, 
f. fossor^ foitre -f-AL.] 

A. adj. I- Having "a faculty of digging, bur- 
rowing, fodient a* Of or pertaining to fodient 
animals, adapted for burrowing 1S45. 

X. F» Mymenoptera^ a family of insects called Fas- 
sorts- 

B. sb. A fossorial animal 1855. 
var. FossoTions a- 

flFossula (f^'siiyla). 1843. [L., dim. of fossa \ 
see Fossa.] A small fossa ; spec. inAtiat- and 
ZooL (see next). 

Fossulate (ff7*sizn/t), a. 1839. [f. \,.fossuIa 
(see prec.) +-ATE 2 .] And. •osiA ZooL Having 
one or more long narrow grooves or depres- 
sions. 

Foster (^*5131), shX Obs, exc. in Comb. 
[OE. fdstor, f. (ult.) root {see Food) 
mstr. suffix -/ro-.] 1. Food, nourishment 

-idyo. 3. Guardianship, keeping. At at 
nurse (with a foster-parent). -i86r- 3. Off- 

spring -1513; also, a foster-child, nursling -1585 
4. attrih and Comb., as F.-brother, -sister ; 

-CHILD, -SON. Also F. -FATHER, -MOTHER; 
hence, f.-city, -‘earth. 1582, 

Fo’ster, sbd^ Obs. exc. arch. [OE. {did-) 
fdstre nurse ; see prec.] A foster-parent, nurse. 
fFo'Ster, sh."^ ME. [contr. f. Forester.] 
= Forester, -1607. 

Foster (f^'stoi), v. \0%. fostrian^ f. fosior^ 
Foster ti, irons. To supply with food; 
to nourish, feed, support -1719. Also Jzg. fs. 
To bring up with parental care ; often, to be a 
foster-parent to -1697. 3. To nurse, tend 

with care ; to cherish ME. 4. To encourage, 
heg to grow ; to promote the development of 

I, One, bred but of Aimes, and foster’d with cold 
dishes Cytttb. ir. iii. 119. a. Some say, that Rauens 
f. forlome children Shaks. 3. Hir olde poore fader 
fostred she Chaucer. 4. To f. a system of conceal- 
ment Burke, an insurrection 1844, enmities Disk ^eu, 
superstitions 1885. 

Hence Fo*sterage, the action, also the office or 
charge, of fostering (another’s child); the condition of 
being a foster-child; the custom of putting (a child) 
under a foster. mothers the action of encouraging. 
Fo*stercr, a nurse, foster-parent j one who cherishes, 
favours, or promotes the growth of (anything) ; in 
AMg-Io-MsA^ a foster-brother. Fo’Steriilgly outv. 
tFo'sterment, food, nourishment, subsistence. 

Fo-ster-brotbier. [OE, f6sUr-br6idor, f. 
Foster A male child nursed at the same 
breast as, or reared with, another of different 
parentage. 

Foster-ctiild. \fyz. fostercildd\ Anurse- 

ilj-ster-fether. [OE. fdsUrf^der, f. Fos- 
ter sb.^ a. One who performs the duty of a 
father to another’s child. b. The husband of 
a nurse. 

Fostoling (f^^-stailig), [OE. f6storlin^\ 
see Foster sb."^ and -ling.] A foster-child. 
Fo*ster*inottier. \OZj,fdstcr^,f6siorm6dorj 
f. Foster ^ w’'oman who nurses and 
brings up anotte’s child, either as an adoptive 
mother or as a nurse. 

Fo'ster-nurse. 1607, [f. Foster A 
nurse who brings up another’s child as her 
own, 

Fo*ster-sister. 1649, [f. as piec-] A female 
child nursed at the same breast as, or reared 
whh, another of different parentage. 
Fo-ster-son. 1450. [f, as prec*]. One 
up as a son though not a son by birth. 
F ostress (i^'stres). 1&3, [see -ess.} A 
female who fosters (see Foster v.). 

Fotlier sb. {OK/dder WGer. 

*/ddr(o}. The root is taken to be an ablaut 
var. off a}- to stretch out ; see Fathom.] 1, 
A load ,* a cart-load ; hence, a mass, a lot. 
3, spec. A definite weight : a. of lead, = io| 
cwt, ME. ; b, of coals, = cwt. x6oy. 


Fotlier V. Also fodder. 1789. 

'prob. ad. Du. •voederen (now voeren), or LG. 
pdem =^G^x. ficitem to hiLQ.} NauL i. irons. 
To cover {a sail) thickly with oakum, rope yam, 
or the like, with the view of getting some of it 
sucked into a leak, over which the sail is drawn. 
3- To stop a leak by this method 1800. Hence 
Fo'ther (fodder) sb, the matenai used for 
fotbering. 

fFo’tive a. [f. h./ot^^ ppl. stem of fovere -5- 
-IVE.] ^Cherishing, warming. T. Carew. 
tFO'tmal. ME. only. [app. a use of OE. 
ptmxL foot measure. J A weight used for lead, 
app. about 70 lb. 

Foti (/«), a. Sc. 1535. [var, of Full a.] 
Drank, 

Fotidroyant (f«drorant, Fr. fKdrwayan), 
a, 1840. [a, F,, f. foudroyer to strike with or as 
with lightning.] i. Thimdering, stunning; 
also, d^zling. 3, spec, in Path, of a disease : 
Beginning suddenly in a very severe form. 
fFouga^de. 1643. [a. F., ad. It. fugatad\=- 
Fougasse ; Asofig. -1827. 

Fougasse (fttga*s). 1833. [a. F.] * A small 
mine from 6 to 12 feet underground, charged 
either with powder or loaded shells ’ (Voyle). 
Fotlgbit (Sgt)^ppi. a. 1550. [pa. pple. of 
Fight v.'l In senses of the vb. In attrib. use 
usually with advs., as -well-f. var. Fou'ghten, 
arch. 

t‘lFougiie(ff/g). Alsotfbgue. 1660. [a. F., 
ad. It.foga.'] Fury ; ardour, impetuosity -1683. 
Foul (foul). [ 0 £./if/ :-OTeut. Y'dloy f. 
root : — ^Aryan (in Skr. pu to stink, 

Gr. nvov, 'L,.pus, etc.}.] 

A. adj, I. Grossly offensive to the senses, 
physically loathsome, b. Charged with offen- 
sive matter ; (of a carcase) tainted with disease 
ME. 

Thy.. place of doom obscure andfoule Milt. 

^Tke f disease or evil-. (2} epilepsy, [b) sy- 
philis. 

n. Opp. to Clean a, II. i. Dirty, soiled; 
covered with or full of dirt or mire. Now 
chiefly : Disgustingly dirty, filthy. OE. 3. f Of 
handwnting : Blotted, lUe^ble. F, copy : a first 
copy, defaced by corrections (now rare). F. 
proof', one marked with many faults, X467. 3. 

Charged with defiling or noxious matter; dis- 
coloured 1535. 4. Of food: Coarse, gross, 

rank ; unclean, putrid. Hence apphed to the 
eadng, or the eaters, of such food, 1713. 5. 

Clogged, choked, or encumbered with something 
foreign 1470. b. Path. Of the tongue : Furred 
1800. 6. Morally or spiritually polluted ; 

abominable, wicked OE. 7. Of speech ; Ob- 
scene ; also, disgustingly abusive OE. 8. Ap- 
plied to fish immediately after spawning [mod.], 
X. pe way was foule 1450, a. By cause of the foule 
wrytyng and interlynyeng 1467. F. biU of health ; 
see Bill sb? 3. The Seine is f. and turbid as the 
Avon 1756. Workings charged with f. gas 1885. 5 

F. baiiom (Naut.), the bottom of the sea if rocky, or 
unsafe from wrecks. Also of a ship: Having the 
bottom overgrown with seaweed, shell-fish, etc. F. 
coast, one beset by reefs and breakers. F. groitnd, 
synonymous with^ baiiom. 6. Babylon the gr^t . . 
is become ..the hold of every f. spirit Rev. xviii. 2. 
A court f. with all the vices of the Restoradoa 
Macaulay. F. fiends see Fiend. F. thief, the devil. 
7. Foule speech aeserues a double bate 1530. F . songs 
X833. A f. mouth 1834, tongue 1852. 

ni. Opp. to Fair a. i. Ugly. Now rare 
in. literary use. ME. 3. Disgraceful, ignomini- 
ous, shameful ME. 3. Sporting^ and Games. 
Contrary to rule, irregular, unfair; said also 
of the player. 4. Of the weather, etc.: Unfav- 
ourable; wet and stormy ME, 5. Of the wind: 
Contrary 1726- 6. Of a means or procedure, 

language, etc. : Harsh, rough, violent ME. 7. 
Naut. (opp. to clear): 'Entangled, embar- 
rassed, or contrary to ’ (Adm, Smyth). Const, 
of ton. 1627. 

t. My face is fowle with weeping fob xvl. 16, A 
foule noysc Holland. a, A f. charge 1756, deed 
Scott. 3. A f. blow 1797. F. riding 1892, Phr. F, 
ball (Baseball): a ball that falls outside the lines 
drawn from the home base through the first and third 
bases. F. unfair conduct in a game; iraTtsf, 
unfair or treacherous (and often violent) dealing, 4 
In foule wether at my book© to sit Wyatt. 5. In the 
teeth of a f, wind J883. 6. War is a f. game Emer- 

son. 7, Phr. To fall, run f, qf\ see the vbs. F. 
berth^ ‘when a ship anchors in the hawse of another 
she gives the latter a f. berth* Smyth. jF. anchor, the 


anchor when it hooks some other anchor, wreck, or 
cable, or when the slack cable is entangled aboiit_ the 
upper fiuke of it. Also, the badge of the British 
Admiralty. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absoL or elUptj\ i. 

That which is foul ; something foul OE- 2. A 
disease in the feet of cattle and sheep. Also, 
in dogs. 1523. 3. (Partly f. Foul v.) A colli- 

sion or entanglement, esf in nding, rowing, 
running, etc. In Baseball : A foul hit. 1754. 

I. F. befall (see Fair 3 To claim af: to 

allege unfair action on the pari of an opponent, and 
claim the penalty. 

C. adv. In a foul manner, in vanous senses 
(see the adj.) ME. 

Foiil (foul), 2;.l [In form repr. (yZ.fdlian 
intr. In the trans. use, prob. a new formation.] 
I. intr. To be or become foul. 3. frans. 
To render filthy or duty ; to defile ME. 3. 
fig. To pollute (with guilt) ; to dishonour, dis- 
grace ME. 4. To make ugly ', to deface, dis- 
%are ME. 5. Chiefly Naut. To cause to 
become entangled. Also, to jam or block ; to 
make (a sea bottom) foul or obstructed, 1726. 
b. intr. To get foul 1857. c. trans. To run 
foul of 1859. 6. Sporting and Games. To 

handle or strike an opponent in a foul manner. 
Baseball. To hit a foul ball. 

i. Prince’s breech-loader fouls in the proportion 
[etc.] 2858. a. To f. a smock Swift. 3- With h^ds 
not fouled with confiscation Burkc. 5. A ship., 
fouled her propeller 1S92. b. The chain fouled on 
the windla'ss 2 S60. c. She fouled the pier 1S59. 

fFotil, fowle, ZI.2 ME. [a. Y. fouler to tread.] 
trans. To trample, tread, tread down -1643. 
Foulard (fs«lar, fz^laud). 1864. [a. F.] I. 
A thin fie.Yible material of silk, or of silk and 
cotton. 3, A handkerchief of this 1879. 
fFou'lder, v. 1559. [ad. OF. fouldrer, f. 
fouldre ; see next.] trans. To flash or thunder 
forth. Also absol, -1594. 

Foully (faudjli), adv. OE. [f. Foul tf.+ 
-LY^; in OE. fdlUce.’] In a foul manner; 
filthily ME. ; hideously ME, ; abominably, 
cruelly, treacherously ME.; obscenely CE.; 
insultingly ME. ; fgrievously -1655. 

F. murdered Miss Braddon, slandered Macaulay. 
Foul-moutlied (fauTimati*?Jd), a. 1596, [f. 
Foul a. + Mouth 4* -ed^.] Using obscene, 
profane, or scurrilous language* Hence Fou*!- 
mou thedness. 

Foulness (faurines). ME. [f. Foul a. + 
-NESS. ] The quality or condition of being foul 
(see Foul a.). Also concr. Foul matter. 

The f. of the linen Pepys, of the Ways and Weather 
Penn, concr. Foulnesses without number 1790. 

Fotunaxt. [ME. fulmard : — OE. *fM 

meartS (fdl, FouL a. marten).] i. The 

polecat (Putorius feetidus) ME. s. attrib,, as 
f.-skin ; fi'dog, a dog used for hunting the t. 
Found (fannd), sb. 1540. [f* Found v 2j 
T he process of founding (metal, etc.). 

^Offi (Sc.) = of cast metal; Cross-bows, hagbuts of 
f. Scott. 

Found : pa, pple. of Find v. 

Found (found), z/.i Pa. t.and pple. found- 
ed. ME. [a. P. fonder : — ^L. fundare^ f. fufi- 
dus bottom, foundation.] 1. trans. To lay the 
base or substructure of; to set a firm ground 
or base ; to base, ground. Also refi. and zntr, 
(for refi.) b* To serve as the base of 1690, 3. 

To begin the building of, be the first builder of 
ME. 3. fig. To originate, create, initiate ME. 
fb. To endow -1612. ^4. To fasten or at- 

tach to. Also fig. “1641. 

X. It fell not, for xt was founded upon a rock Matt. 
yii, 25. Our understanding cannot in this body f. 
itself but on sensible things Milt. I f. upon the evi- 
dence of my senses 1882. b. _A folio Common-place 
Founds the whole pile, of all his works the base Pope. 
2. I founded palaces, and planted bowers Prior. 3. 
To fi a school of novelists L, Stephen. 

Found (found), ME. [ad. Y.fondre 
L. fundere to pour, melt, Fuse.] fi. trans. 
To mix together, a. To melt (metal) and run 
it into a mould ; to form (an article) by running 
molten metal into a mould ; to cast 1562. b. 
To melt or fuse (the materials for making glass) ; 
to make (glass) by melting the materials in a 
furnace 1782. 

a. Veins., of mineral .. Whereof to their balls Of 

missive ruin Milt. Hence Foumding vbl. sb. 

Fotmdatioa (founds ijon). ME. [ad. L. 
fundaiionem ; see Found i/.l] r. The action 
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of founding or building upon a firm substruc- 
ture ; the state or fact of l^ing founded. Also 
jig, a. esp. The establishing of an institu- 
tion, together wth provision for its perpetual 
maintenance ME. tb. The charter of establish- 
ment or incorporation *-1546. 3. That which 

is founded or established by endowment; an 
endowed institution (e.g. a monastery, college, 
or hospital) 1513- b. The endowment ME. 4. 
The solid ground, basis, or principle, on which 
anything {material or immaterial) is founded 
ME. 5. transf That upon which any struc- 
ture is built up; e.g. in Dress-makings an 
underskirt over which the outer skirt is hung 
or draped ; stiffening for a garment ; etc. 1874. 

X. The f. of the world John xvii. 24, of the Empire 
of Baghdad Lane. ^ 2. The f. of religious houses 

1859. 3. Corpus is a very small establishment,— - 

twenty fellows and twenty scholars, with four exhi- 
bitioners, form the f, Coleridge. Phr. On the /i : 
said of the members of an endowed college, etc. 

Comh.i f. -school, an endowed school; -stone, 
one of the stones forming the f. of a building ; also, 
a stone laid to celebrate the founding of the edifice ; 
also jig . ; f. stop, id) an organ-stop whose pipes are 
in unison with, or one or more octaves higher or lower 
than, the piano strings sounded by the corresponding 
keys; opp. to mutation, stop's ih) any one of the 
fundamental flue stops, as contrasted with the reed 
stops, etc. 

Hence Founda*tional a. of, ;^rtaining to, or of the 
nature of a f.; fundamental. F ounda'tioiier, one 
who is on the f. of an endowed school or college. 
Founda'tionless a. without f., baseless. 
Founded (fau’nded), ppl. a. 1605. [f. 
Found vA"} Based, having a (specified) base 
(with qualifying adv,). ti^so without adv. = 

‘ well founded ’, etc. 

Mach. in. iv. 22. Thy hopes are not ill founded 
Milt. Sams, 1504. 

Founder (fau-ndai), sh,'^ ME. [f. Found 
t;.i + -ER^. ] I. * One who raises an edifice ; one 
who presides at the erection of a city' (J.). 
3. One who institutes for the first time; tan 
originator (of a custom, etc.) ME, 3. One who 
founds and endows (an institution) ME. *|‘4* 
One who maintains another -1613. 

Phr. Fotinders’-shares, (-parts)^/,, shares issued 
to the so-called founders of a public company, as part 
of the consideration for the concession, scheme, etc., 
which is taken over, and not forming a part of the 
ordinary ca;)ital. Founders’ shares are now some- 
what discredited. Hence Foundress, a female t 

Founder (faumdai), sb.^ ME. [f. Found 
v,^] I. One who casts metal, or makes articles 
of cast metal. Often specialized as bell-s iron-, 
type-f. 3. One who founds glass 1853. 

Comh, ; founder's dust, charcoal powder and coke 
and coal dust ground fine and sifted for casting pur- 
poses ; foundei^s sand, a species of sand obtained 
from Lewisham, Kent, and elsewhere, for making 
foundry moulds. 

Founder (faumdoi), sh,^ 1577. [app. f. 
founds pa. pple. of Find v, + -eri.J ti. 
== Finder. 3. Lead-mining, (Derbysk,) The 
first finder of a vein; hence, a miner 1601. 
3. That portion of a lead-mine which i:: given 
to the first finder of a vein; hence, the part first 
worked 1653. 

Founder (faumdoi), 1547. [f. Founder 
v.l I. Inflammation of the laminar structures 
of a horse’s foot, usually caused by overwork; 
a similar disease in dogs. a. A rheumatic affec- 
tion of the muscles of the chest in horses. Called 
also body-s chest-f, 1737. 

Founder (faumdoi), v, ME. [a. 0 'P,fondrer 
to plunge to the bottom, f. 'L, fundus, 'I fi. 
trans. To burst or smash in. ME. only. fa. To 
send to the bottom -1490. 3* i^i^^ Of earth, 

a building, etc. : To fall down, give way 1489. 
fAlso causal, -1656. 4. intr. To stumble vio- 

lently, collapse; to fall lame; occas.s to sink or 
stick fast (in mire or bog). (Chiefly of a horse 
or its rider.) ME. 5. irans. To cause to break 
down or go lame; esp, to cause to have the 
founder; alsoyf^. 1589. 6. intr. Of a vessel: 

To fill with water and sink 1600. Also fg. 
7. trans. To cause to fill with water and sink 
1659. IF 8. erron, = F. fondre : To burst (into 
tear^ I477* 

4. For which his hors for fcere gan to tume, And 
leep asyde, and foundred as he Jeep Chaucer. To f. 
in a quicksand 1875. 5. O stumbling Jade. .Plague 

But in this point All his trickes f. 


f. thee 1608. 

Shaks. 

Founderous (faumdarss), a. 1767. 




Founder v, -f-ous.] Causing or likely to cause 
to founder; full of ruts and holes. 

Fou n d lin g (fau-ndlig). [ME. f undeling, 
{. fundeus pa. pple. of Find v. -i- -ling.] A 
deserted infant; a child whom there is no one 
to claim. Also transf. and Jig, 
Cotnb.if.-'ho^'pitals t-bouse, an institution for the 
r^ption of foundlings ; -stone, an erratic boulder. 
Foundry (fau’nan). 1601. \y.Y.fond{e)rie, 
f. fondre's see Found i. The art or busi- 
ness of casting metal; concr. castings, s. An 
establishment in which founding of metal or 
glass is carried on. Also fig, 1645. 

Comb . : f,-iron, iron containing sufficient carbon to 
make it suitable^ for castings ; -proof, the final proof 
before stercot3’ping or electrotyping. 

Fountl (faunt). Chiefly 1593. [ad. F. 
font or L. foniem after mounts fountain, etc.] 
A spring, source, Fountain. 

^ As deere as F ounts in luly Shaks. Hence F oumt- 
\si^ ppl. a, welling up like a spring. Hood. 

Founts (fount), font (fjpnt). Also found ; 
cf. Fund 1683. [see Font sb,^ Printing, A 
complete set of type of a particular face and 
size. Also fully, f. of Utter or type. 

Fountain (faumten). [late yiE. fontayne, 

a. OF. fontaine : — ^late L. fontana, fern, of L. 
fonfanuss f. font-, fans Fount sb.'^'] i. A spring 
of water issuing from the earth; also, the head- 
spring or source of a stream or river. Now 
arch, QT poet. 1450. fig- A spring, source, 
well. (Often in pi.) ME. 3. A jet or stream of 
water made to rise or spout up artificially; the 
structure built for such a jet or stream to rise 
and fall in ; also, an erection in a public place for 
a constant supply of water for drinking 1309. 

b. A metal vessel or box for aerated water (cf. 

soda-f .) 1873. 3. Her. A roundel, barry wavy of 
six, argent and azure 1610. 4. A reservoir or 

compartment for holding oil, ink, etc., in a print- 
ing press, an Argand lamp, etc. 5. attrib., as 
in /. lights etc. 1645. 

1. Making Rivers to ascend to their Fountains Ray. 
b. The Crown is the f. of honour Ld. Brougham. 2. 
Like a Fountaine, with a hundred spouts Shaks. 
Modern drinking fountains 1882, 

Co7nb . ; f.-fish, a ctenophoran ; -pen, a pen fur- 
nished with an ink-reservoir; -pipe, one which sup- 
plies a f. with water; ^tree, the deodar; alp, *a tree 
in the Canary Isles which distills water from its leaves ’ 
(W.); t- water, spring-water. 

Hence Foumtained ppl, a. having a f. or fountains. 
Fou'ntainless a. without fountains. Fountain* 
let, a little f. Fuli-er. Fotfntainous a. oi the 
nature of a f. Qit. and^^g'.); containing springs of 
water, 

Fou«ntain-liead. 1585. i. The head-spring 
or source of a stream. n- fig. The chief or 
prime source of anything; esp. of information, 
news, etc. 1606. 

2. To trace an error to its fountain-head is to refute 
it Bentham. 

Foimtful (fciu’ntful), a, poet. i6ir. [f. 
FouNT^-b- FUL.] Full of founts or springs. 
Four (fbw). [Com. Teut. and Aryan : OE, 
fiower. The OAryan type is qetwer-, -wor-, 
qetur-s regularly represented by Skr. catvdr-, 
catur-s Gr. Te<Taap€s, L. quatuor, etc.] The 
cardinal number next after three. Symbols 4 
iv, or IV. 

A. as adj. I. In concord with the sb. ex- 
pressed. 3. With ellipsis of sb. ME. 

X. Phr. Within the f. seas \ within the boundaries 
of Great Britain. The f, comers {of the earth, etc.) : 
the uttermost parts. 2. Be sure to come at f. (jc. 
hours of the clock) Swift. A barouche and f. isc, 
horses) 1858. Phr. ^On {ujon, etc.) all f. {sc. feet) ; 
now on All-fours. 

B. as sb, I. The abstract number four ME. 
3. A set of four persons or things; e. g. a four- 
oared boat or a crew of four oarsmen (whence 
Fours, races for four-oared boats) ; {Cricket) a 
hit for which four runs are scored; etc. 1599. ^ 

2. Phr, In fours', arranged in groups of f. ; spec, in 
Bibliography, the number of leaves in a sheet or 
gathering. 

Comb . ; f.»ale, ale sold at fourpenceaquart ; -cen- 
tred arcb {Archi), one ^described from f. centres ; 
+ -comer, -cornered adjs., square; -course 
{Agrici), a f. years’ series of crops in rotation ; -dltnen- 
sionaL a. (Math.), of or belonging to a fourth dimen- 
sion ; -dimensioned having f. dimensions ; -field 
course (Agric.), a series of crops grown in f. fields in 
rotation ; f. figures, one thousand pounds or over ; 
•foot (way), the space Treally 4 ft. Bfin.) between the 
rails on which the train runs ; I. hundred ( If .S .) the 
exclusive social set of any place ; f. -inch a,, that 


measures t inches, also ellipt, = four inch rope ; -oar, 
a boat rowed with £ oars ; -oared a,, propelled by 
f. oars or oarsmen ; -part a. (Mus,), composed for 
f, parts or voices ; -post, -posted adjs., (of a bed- 
stead) having £ posts (to support a canopy and cur- 
tains); -poster, a £ -posted bedstead; -pounder, («) 
a gun to carry a four-pound shot ; {b) something weigh- 
ing f. pounds, as a loaf ; -stroke atirib., (of internal 
combustion engines) having a cycle of four strokes, in- 
take, compression, combustion, and exhaust ; -way(s, 
the place where two roads cross or f. roads meet; 
-way a. (in four-way^ cock or z-alze), having com- 
munication with four pipes. 

tFotirl>(e, sb. 1654. [a. Y.fourhe masc. and 
fern., f. fourhir to Furbish, taken fig.l i. A 
cheat, an impostor -176 1, 2. A trick, an im- 

posture -1691, 

Fotircll6(e 1706. \y.,'F.fourch£i\ 

Her, Divided into two parts towards the 
extremity, 

Fourciiette (f«rj<?t). 1754. [a. F., dim. of 
fourche's see FORKJ^.] A fork; something 
forked or fork-like. a, Anai. The thin com- 
missure, by which the labia majora of the 
pudendum unite together, b. Surg. A forked 
instrument formerly used to divide the frasnum 
of the tongue when short 1854. c. Omiih. The 
furcula of a bird 1854. 

Fourfold (fSa-iD’uld). OE. [f. Four+ 

-FOLD.] 

A adj. I, Consisting of four things; made 
up of four parts ME. 3. Quadruple OE. 

X. A f. advantage Boyle. Comh./.-visaged adj. 

B. adv. In fourfold proportion IS3S._ 

And he shall restore the Iamb f. 2 Sam. xii. 6, 

C. sb. A fourfold amount ME. 

I restore him foure fold Luke xix. 8. Hence FoUT- 
fold V. to assess in a f. ratio. U.S. 

Four-foot, IT. Obs. exc. poet, ME. [f. Four 
a. + Foot j 3.] = next. 

Fou*r-foo ted, a, ME. [f. as prec. + -ed 2.] 
Having four feet, quadruped; pertaining to 
quadrupeds. 

Birds and four-footed beasts Berkeley. 

IlFourgon (f«rgon). 1848. [a. F.] A bag- 
gage-wagon, a van. 

Four-handed, IT. 1774. i. Having four feet 
which resemble hands ; quadrumanous. 3. 
Suitable for four persons 1824. 

1. The fourhanded mole Tennyson, a. foui-handed 
cribbage 1824. 

Fourierism (fu»*iieriz*m). 1841. [f. the 
name Fourier; see -ISM.] A system invented 
by the French socialist Charles Fourier for the 
reorganization of society; phalansterianism. 
So FouTierist, FouTieritc, an adherent of 
Fourierism; also attrib. 

Four-in-hand. 1793. i. A vehicle with 
four horses driven by one person. 3. quBsi-adv, 
With a four-in-hand 1812. 3. attrib., as four- 
in-hand club, etc. 1849; qaasi-adj. 1799. 

I. The four-in-hands of the Yorkshire quires Dis- 
raeli. 3. qua^ii-adf. The tobacco-smoldng, four-in- 
hand Miss Coventry Whyte Melville. 
FouT-leaved, 1450. [f. Four + Leaf 
+ -ED*.] Having four leaves. 

Four leaoed grass', fa. a four-leaved variety of 
Trifolium repens b. the plant Paris quadrijoUa. 

Fourling (foaulig). 1855. [f. Fourj 5.+ 
-LING.] I. One of four children bom at the 
same time. (Diets.) a. Min. A twin crystal 
made up of four independent individuals {Cent. 
Diet,), 

fFoumeau. 167a [a. F., OF.>w^/:— 

late L. type fumellus, dim. of furnusff, four) 
oven. ] Mil, A cavity in which powder is placed 
for blasting. 

Four o'clock. 1756. i. (More fully>«r 
d clock flower.) The plant Mirabilis Jalapa or 
Marvel of Peru. (Its flowers open in the after- 
noon; hence the name.) 3. The Australian 
friar-bird, corniculatus, so called from 

its cry 1848. 3. A seed-head of the dandelion 

1883. 4. A light meal taken by workmen about 
four o'clock in the afternoon 1825. 

Fourpence (f5aupens). 1723 [f. Four a. 
-f Pence.] A sum of money or coin equal to 
four pennies. 

Fourpence-halfpennyx app, the Irish sixpence of 
Elizabeth; the Irish shilling of the same period wm 
called and valued at ninepence, The [Spanish] half 
real.. is called.. in New England, £ ha’penny, or sim- 
ply f. Bartlett. 
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Fotirpenay 1481. [f,FouR 

tf. + Penny. ] i. That costs or is valued at four- 
pence; quasi-5^. a fourpenny piece, a. K nail: 
a nail in. long, of which 4 lbs. go to the 
thousand (i. e. 10 nominal hundreds or 1120). 
FouTiier. Ods, txc, IfisL 1481. [a. F., 
var. of OF. forrier\ Forayer.] i. == 
Forayer. 3. A quartermaster 1678. 
Fourscore (fo9*isko»i), a. ME. [f. Four^. 
4- Score Four times twenty, eighty. Now 
arch, or rlut. 

Foursome (f5»*is»m). 15 . . [f. Four a. + 

-SOME. ] 

A. adj, I, Four (together). Also ahoL 
3. Performed by four persons together 1814. 

z. A Scotch f. reel Scott. 

B. sh. Golf, A match in which four players 
take part, two against two, the partners on each 
side playing alternately 1867. 

Four-square. ME. [i Four a, + Square.] 

A. adj. Having four equal sides; square. 

Also iransf and fig, b. quasi~adv. In a square ! 
form or position ME. ^ | 

b. That tower of strength which stood four-square to { 
all the winds that blew Teknyson. j 

B. si. A figure having four equal sides 1587. ; 
Fourteen (f6»JtJ*n, f6»*itfn). [ OE. fiower- \ 

tine ; see Four and -teen.] The cardinal | 
number composed of tea and four. Symbols 14, i 
xiv, or XIV. i 

A- as adj, i. In concord with the sb. ex- 
pressed. 3. With ellipsis of sb. 14S0. fa. 
= Fourteenth a , --1553. 

I. night', a fortnight, a. Thee’s not^four- 

teene Shaks. Conti, f,-gun a. (a vessel) carrying f. 
guns, 

B. as si, I. The abstract number fourteen OE. 
3. pi. Candles fourteen to the pound 1883. 

Hence Fourteemer, a poem of f. lines; also, 
a line of f, syllables. 

Fourteentli (fo8itf*n)),fo»’itihJ»). [OE./f^- 

wertiotta^ f, fiorwertine FOURTEEN after tiota 
tenth. Cf. Fifteenth.] The ordinal nume- 
ral belonging to the cardinal fourteen. 

A. adj, in concord with sb. expressed ; also 
ellipL 

F,~parit one of 14 equal parts of any whole. 

B. si, A fourteenth part. b. Mus, The octave 
or replicate of the seventh 1597. 

Hence Fourteentbly adv, in the f. place. 
Fourtll (fo9j]>). \fyS,, fior^a. The Com. 
Aryan type is ^geiurto- or getwHch, whence Skr. 
caturtha, Gr. Tirapros, L. guartus.~] The or- 
dinal numeral belonging to the cardinal four. 

A. adf, 1. In concord with sb. expressed. 3. 
With ellipsis of sb. ; esp. of ' day * ME. 

I. F, estate i see Estate si. a. The /, (of jluly) \ 
U.S., the anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; also aiirii. Also quasi-r< 5 . in 
Phr. F, pari, fdeal: one of four equal parts of any 
whole, 

B. si, I. The fraction indicated by a unit in 

the fourth place in any system of notation having 
a constant modulus 1594. 3. = F, part, 1741. 

3. Mus, A tone four diatonic degrees above or 
below any given tone; the interv^ between any 
tone and a tone four degrees distant from it ; the 
harmonic combination of two such tones 1597. 

4. ph Articles of the fourth degree in quality 
1832. 

Henc» FoU’lthly adv, in the f. place, +for the £ 
time. 

FouT-wheeled, 1623. [f. Four 3.+ 
Wheel si, + -ED*.] Having or running upon 
four wheels, 

Fotff-wliee«ler. 1846. [f, as prec. + -erI.] 
A vehicle with four wheels; esp, a four-wheeled 
hackney carriage. 

Foutre, fouter (fw'toi). 1597. [a. OF. 
foutre : — ^L. fuiuere (the inf, used subst.).] A 
term of contempt 

A footra [Q. footre] for the World, and Worldlings 
base Shaks. A cowardly foutre Marryat. 

Fovea (f^ti-vil). 1849. [a.L.] Anat,,Zool., 
Bot, A small depression or pit; esp. a depres- 
sion of the retina of the eye. Hence Fowesd a. 
of or pertaining to or situated in a f. (Diets.) 
Foweate, Foweated adjs. marked with foveae, 
pitted, 

IlFoveola (favz*dlal), 1849, [L., dim. of 
Fovea.] A small fovea. Hence Fo*veolate, 
iy*veolated adjs, marked with small foveae; 
pitted, var. Fo*veole. 


Foviila (fovidi). 1793. [mod,E., used by 
Linnasus in 1766; ?an alteration of favilla.j 
Bot, The substance contained in the poflen-cells. 
Fowage, var. of Feuage. 

Fowl (faui), jA [Com. Tent.: OE. /uiel, 
fugol, fugul : — OTeut, *foglo-z, fuglo-z ; be- 
lieved to be ultimately f. to Fly.] i. Any 
feathered vertebrate animal; = Bird 2. Now 
rare exc. collect, fa. Winged creatures. 
Also collect, in pi. sense. -1648. 3. A barn- 

door fowl, a domestic cock or hen; a bird of 
the genus Gallus. Often specialized as iam- 
door-, game-, etc. _/! In U.S. applied also to 
a domestic duck or turkey. (The prevailing 
sense.) 1580. 4. The flesh of birds used for 

food. Now only in Jisk, flesh, fowl, etc. In 
narrower sense: The flesh of the domestic fowl. 
1673. 

I. Behold the fowls of the air . . your heavenly 
Father feedeth them Matt, vi. 26. collect. All the f. 
of heaven were flocking to the feast Kingsley. z. 
Battes, or Rear-mice and other fowle Gage. 

Comi.'. f,‘dh.ol&rs,= chicken-cholera (see Cho- 
lera); -foot* the plant Omitkopus perpusillus', 
-grass, -meadow-grass, Foa trivialisi -run, a 
place where fowls may run. 

Fowl (fdul), V, [OE. fug(e)lianj f. fugel 
Fowl.] intr. To catch, hunt, shoot, or snare 
wildfow’I. fb. qnzsi-irans. To hunt over, beat 
(a bush). B. Jons, 

Such persons as may lawfully hunt, fish, or £ Black- 
stone. 

Fowler (faudoi). [OE, fugehre ; see prec.] 
I. One who hunts wild birds, whether for sport 
or food, esp. with nets. Now rare, i*a. A kind 
of light cannon, esp, for use on board ship -1642. 
Fowlerite (fauderoit), 1832. [named after 
Dr. S. Fowler \ see -ITE,] Min. A flesh-red 
variety of rhodonite containing zinc. 
Fowling-piece. 1596, [f. Fowl v.f- 

Piece i^.] i. A light gun for shooting wild 
fowl. 3. A picture of game 1888. 

Fox (^ks), sb, [Com.Teut, ; OE. fox^ f. 
(ult.) OTeut. *fuk-: — pre-Teut *puk-, con- 
nected by some scholars with Skr. puccha tail.1 
L I. An animal of the genus Vulpes, having an 
elongated pointed muzzle and long bushy tail. 
Usually V, vulgaris, preserved in England and 
elsewhere as a beast of the chase. 3. fig, A 
crafty man OE. 3. The fur of the fox 1591. 
4. The constellation Vulpecula 1868, 5. Some 
beast or fish likened to a fox, esp, the gemmeous 
dragonet (Callionymus lyra), called also f,-fisk. 
Flying-fox, Sea-fox: see those words. 1611. 

I. The wily F. remain’d A subtle pilfring Foe 
Somerville, z. Go ye, and tell that f. [Herod], Be- 
hold, I cast out devils Luke xiii. 32, 3. Furd with 

Foxe and Lamb-skins too Ikfeits. for M* iil ii. 9. 

n. Obscure senses. ti- A kind of sword; 
perhaps so called from the figure of a wolf, on 
certain sword-blades, being mistaken for a fox 
-1821. 3. Naui. A sort of strand, formed by 

twisting several rope-yarns together, and used 
as a seizing, or for mats, etc. 1769. 3, A wedge 

driven into a split in the end of a bolt called a 
fox-bolt 1874. 4. In U.S. Colleges ; A freshman, 
Cf. Ger, fuchs, 1839, 

j. Put up your £, and let us be jogging Scott. 
aiirii, and Comb. x. General : as f. -bitch, -burrow, 
-cover, -cub, -earth, -gin, trap, etc. 

a. Special ; f.-beagle, a beagle used for £-huntmg ; 
-bolt (see sense II. 3); -brush, the tail of a £ ; 
-chase, =s Fox-hunt; -colour, a reddish-yellow col- 
our, whence f. -coloured zAy . ; -evU, a disease in which 
the hair falls off, alopecia ; -hound, a superior variety 
of hound trained and used for fl-hunting ; -key, 

* a splitcotter with a thin wedge of steel driven into 
the end to prevent its working back ’ ; -sleem a pre- 
tended sleep; -terrier, one of a breed of short- 
haired terriers, used for unearthing foxes, but kept 
chiefly as pets; -tro^ a pace with short steps, as 
in changing from trotting to walking; also, an Ameri- 
can dance ; also as vb. ; -wedge, a long wedge driven 
between two other wedges with their thick ends placed 
in the opposite direction; f- whelp, a cub of the-f, 
(used also as a term of contempt) ; -wood, decayed 
wood, esp. such as emits a phoqjhorescent light (U.S.) 

b. in names of animals, etc., more or less resembling 
the £ : f.-bat = Flying-Fox ; -fish, sec Fox 1 . 5 ; -lynx, 
a variety of lynx ; -moth, a greyish-brown European 
bombycid moth (Lasiocantpa rubi) ; -shark, the sea- 
fox (Alopias vulpes)', -snsute, a large harmless snake 
of the United States (Coluber xmipinus) ; -Sparrow, 
a N. Amer. sparrow (Passerella iliacd) ; -squirrel, 
a N. Amer. squirrel (Sdurus cinereus, S. niger, etc.). 

C. in plant names: Aconiium rulpariai 

-berry — Bearberry; -grape, a U.S. name for 
severau species of wild grapes. 


d. in names of games in which one of the players 
acts as a f. : £, and geese, a game played on a board 
with pegs, draughtsmen, or the like ; f. and hounds, 
a Ixiys' game in which the * hounds ’ chase the ‘ fox ' ; 
ff. in or to the or thy hole, a boys’ game in which 
tney lift up one leg and hop on the other. 

Fox (fpks), V, 1567. [f. prec, sb.] I. fir am. 
To play the fox for; intr. to play the fox, sham. 
Now dial, and slang. 1602. a. irans. To in- 
toxicate 1611. tAlso and^^. fz- irans. 

To pierce with a fox (see Fox %b. II. i) -1589. 
4. trans. To discolour (the leaves of a book) 
1848. 5. intr. Of beer : To turn sour in fer- 

menting; also trans. (causatively) 1744. 6. To 
repair (boots or shoes) by renewing the upper 
leather 1796. 7. intr. To hunt the fox, U.S, 

1887. 

a. The last of whom I did almost £ with Margate 
ale Pepys. ^ Hence Foxed ppl. a. intoxicated ; re- 
paired by foxing ; discoloured by decay ; stained with 
brownish-yellow spots ; etc. 

Foxery (^’ksSri). ME. [f. Fox jA + -ery.] 
The character or behaviour of a fox, wiliness, 
cunning. 

Fox-fire. Now only U.S. 1483. The 
phosphorescent light emitted by decayed timber. 

Fox-fuT. 1599. The fur of the fox ; a 
gown trimmed with fox-fur. Hence F o'x-furred 

a, trimmed with fox-fur; wearing fox-fur, or a 
fox-furred gown. 

Fox-glove (^‘ksiglnv). [OE, foxes gISfa ; 
see Fox si. and Glove. ? Why assoc, w. the 
fox.] I. The popular name of Digitalis pur- 
purea, a common ornamental flowering plant. 

b. Used in medicine: see Digitalis. 1801. 

3. Applied to plants of other genera; e.g. for- 
merly to the Mullein 1587. 3.^ attrii. 1811. 

X. Fox-glove and nightshade, side by side. Em- 
blems of punishment and pride Scott. 

Fo'X-nunt. i8i6. The chase of a fox with 
hounds. So Fo*x-hunting vil, si, the sport of 
hunting the fox . Fo'x-hunter, -huntsman, etc. 
f Fo’xish, tz. ME. [see-iSH.] Fox-iike; also 

! l^oxi§’(fp*kseit) . 1783. [see -ITE.] A politi- 
cal follower of Charles James Fox. Also aitrtb. 
Fox-like ({?*ksl9ik), a, 1577. [f. Fox sb, 
-f Like a.] Like a fox; esp, crafty. 
fFo'Xly. ME. [f. as prec. -i- -LY^- and 2.] 

A. adj. Crafty, cunning -1594. 

B. adv. Craftily. 

Foxship (fi?*ks,jip). [see -ship.] The 
character or qualities of a fox. Cor, iv. ii. 18. 
Fo’xtaiL ME. [f. Fox sb, + Tail si.'] i. 
The tail of a fox, a fox's brush. Formerly a 
jester's badge. 3. a. One of various species of 
grass with soft brush-like spikes of flowers, esp. 
Alopecurus pratensis 1552. b. A club-moss 
[Lycopodium clavatum) 1866. 3. Metall. The 

cinder obtained inthejast stage of the charcoal- 
finery process 1873. 

Conti.', f.-saw, a dovetail saw; -wedg^g, a 
method of fixing a tenon in a mortise by splitting the 
end of the tenon and inserting a projecting wedge, 
then entering the tenon into the mortise and driving 
it home. 

Foxy (fjp-ksi), a. 1528. [f. Fox jA-i--y 1 .] 
1. Fox-like; crafty. 3. Fox-coloured, reddish 
brown or yellow 1850 ; in Painting, over-hot in 
colouring 1783. 3. Used to denote various 

defects of colour and quality resulting from age, 
damp, improper treatment, etc. 1805. 4. Of 

beer, wine, etc. : Turned sour, not properly 
fermented 1847. 5. Of grapes : Having the 

coarse flavour of the fox-grape (Webster). 

X. Modred’s narrow f. face Tennyson, a. In some 
of the England series there is a violent f. tone, very 
hot and oppressive Thornbury Turner ii. 342, Hence 
Foudness. 

fFoy, 1590. [a. E.foi, later form of fei 
Fay j^.^] Faith, allegiance, fealty. Also as 
an exdara, -1694. 

Foy (foi), sb.^ Now dial, 1496. [a. Dn. 
fooi, prob. a. F. vote way, journey.] A parting 
entertainment, present, etc., given by or to one 
setting out on a journey. 

He did at the Dog give me, and some other friends 
of his, his £, he being to set sail to-day Pepys. 

11 Foyer (fwayu). 1859. [F. foyer : — ^L. 

'^focarium, f. focus,'] 1. = Focus 4, 1878. 3. 
Orig., the green-room in French theatres; now 
usually, a large room in a theatre, etc., to which 
the audience may retire during the intervals. 
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Foysen,-so(ti)n,-zon,etc.,obs. ff. Foison. 
Fozy (f<Ja*2i), (3. Sc. onddiaL 1821. [Cf. 
Du. voos spongy.] Spongy, loose-textured ; 
nlso of flesh = Foggy, Also fig. * fat-witted 
Hence Fo'ziness. 

Frab (fraeb), v. dial. 1848. [Onomatopoeic.] 
irans. To harass, worry. 

Fracas (fraka; in U.S. fr<?i*kas). 1727. 
[a. F., ad. It. fracasso, vbl. sb. f. fracassare to 
make an uproar.] A disturbance, uproar, 
brawl. 

Fracbe. ? Obs. ^ 1662. A metal tray for 
holding glass-ware in the annealing process. 
fFra'Cid, a. 1655. [ad. l^.fraciduSy i.frac-^ 
frax lees of oil.] Rotten from over-ripeness. 

Fra*cted, fipL a, 1547. [f. 'L.fract-yfraj>‘ 
gere +-EDh] Her. Having a part displaced as 
if broken 1828. 

Fraction (^fr3e*kj3n),jA ME. [a. OF.yS'^- 

cion (F. fraction), ad. eccl. L. fractionem, f. 
frangere.\ i. The action of breaking 1504. 
fa. The result of breaking ; the state of being 
broken ; a broken place, breach, fissure, rup- 
ture I spec, in Surg. a fracture -1798. ts. Dis- 
cord, dissension ; a rupture ; brawling -lyzi. 
4. Something broken off ; a portion; a fragment 
1606. 5. Aritk. and A Ig. One or more aliquot 
parts of a unit or whole number ; an expression 
for a definite portion of a unit or magnitude 
ME. ^ ^ 

1. Though it may be said,. that he sufixeth i, or 
breaking in the Sacrament when it is broken.. yet 
[etc.] 1602. 4. Crumbling into Fractions and Fac- 
tions 1657. 5. Corntnon or vulgar fractions ; those 

in which the numerator and denominator are repre- 
sented by numbers placed the one above, the other 
below, a horizontal line. Complex, compound, con- 
tinued, decimal, proper, t 7 nproper fractions', see 
those words. Hence Fra'ction v. to break into frac- 
tions Carlyle. 

Fractional (frse'kjonal), cu 1675. [f. prec. 
+-AI..] Of, pertaining to, or de^ng with a 
fraction or fractions ; comprising or constituting 
a fraction; of the nature of a fraction. Hence, 
Incomplete, partial, insignificant. 

F, currettcy : small coin, or paper notes, in circula- 
tion, of less value than the monetary unit (Web- 
ster). F. distillation i see Distillation, Hence 
Fra’ctionally adv. 

Fractionary (frae'kjsnari), a. 1674. [f. as 
prec. -h-ARY.] a, = prec. b. Dealing with or 
carried on by fractions or fragments 1840. c. 
Tending to divide into fractions 1867. 
Fractionate (fr0e’kjantfit), v. 1867. [f. as 
prec. + -ATE ] irans. T o separate (a mixture) 
by distillation or otherwise into portions of 
differing properties. Hence Fractiona*tion, 
the action of fractionating. 

Fractionize (fras'kjanaiz), v. 1675. [f. 

Fraction +-IZE.] trans. (and absol.) To 
break up into firactions. 

Fractious (frse’kjes),^!. 1725. [f. F raction 
( sense 3), after captious, etc.] Refractory, un- 
ruly; now chiefly, cross, fretful; esp. of chil- 
dren. 

A terribly peevish f. fellow W. Irving. F, cows 
1880. Hence Fra*ctiotis*ly adv., -ness. 
Fracture (frse*ktiuj),j^. 1525. (a.F.,ad.L. 
frctctura, f. fract'-, frangere.^ 1. The action of 
breaking or fact of being broken ; breakage ; 
spec, in Surg. the breaking of a bone, etc. 1541. 
2. The result of breaking; a crack, division, 
split ; ta splinter 1641. 3. The appearance of 

the fresh surface in a mineral, when broken ir- 
regularly by the blow of a hammer 1794. 4. 

Phonology. Diphthongization of a vowel before 
a consonant group 1891, 

Fracture (frse-ktiui), v. 1612, [f. prec. sb.] 

1, trans. To cause a fracture in, esp. a bone, etc. ; 
to break ; to crack. 2. intr. for refi. To suffer 
fracture ; to break 18 . . , 

1. To f. a rib 1803, parts of a machine 1858. 
IlFraenuluin (frrnia^lym). 1706. [dim. of 
FRiENUM. ] A nat. A small frasnum ; a frasnum. 
IlFraenum, frenum (frrnwm). PI. -na. 
1741, [L.;=‘a bridle'.] i. Anat. A small 

ligament or membranous fold which restrains 
the motion of the organ to which it is attached. 

2. One of two minute folds of skin, in some 
cirripedes, which serve, through the means of 
a sticky solution, to retain the eggs until they 
are hatched. Darwin. 

b (Ger. K^n). 


Fragile (frse-dsil), a. 1513. [a.F., ad.L. 

fragilis, f. frag-, frangeref i. Liable to break 
or be broken ; bnttle ; easily destroyed. Also 
fig. Of persons, etc. = Frail. 1607. fn. 
Liable to err or fall into s:n ; frail -1548. 

I. Of Bodies, some are F. ; and some are Tough, but 
not F. Bacon. A single f. life Feoude. Hence 
Fra*gile-ly adv., -ness. 

FragiHty (fradsi-Hti). ME. [a.F., ad.L. 
fragiliiatem ; see Frailty.] i. The quality 
of being fragile or easily broken ; hence, -weak- 
ness, delicacy 1474. Also fig. * 1 * 2 , Moral 
weakness, foUy -1624. 

1. An apfjearance of delicacy, and even of £, is al- 
most essential to it [beauty] Burke, fig . The f. of life, 
of beauty Johnson, of popular governmetit Maine, 
2* The fragylyte [of Adam and Eue] Ld. Berners. 

Fragment (frse'gment). 1531. [a. F.,or 
ad. L. frag7nentu7n.'\ i, A piece broken off; 
a (comparatively) small portion of anything 
1583. 2. iransf. and fig. A detached, isolated, 

or incomplete part, e.g, of a writing or com- 
position 1531. 

I. John vL 13. Fragments of old walles Lithgow. 
as. Howe fragmentes or partes of a Globe are mea- 
sured 1571. He conuerses much in fragments and 
Desunt mulia's Earle. The ‘New Atlantis ’ is but 
a f. JOWETT, 

Hence FragmemtaJ, fira'gmental a. fragmen- 
tary j Geol. consisting of the debris of older rocks, or 
of the aggregated remains of plants or animals. 
Fra*gmentally adv. 

Fragmentary (firae-gmentari), a. 1611. [f. 
Fragment + -ARY. Cf. Y. fragmentaire.^ Of 
the nature of, or composed of, fragments; not 
complete or entire; disconnected; in Geol. 
composed of fragments of previously-existing 
rocks, etc. Hence Fra*gmentarily adv. 
Fra-gmentaiiness. var. Fragmenti’tious a, 
rare. 

Fragmentation (frsegment^ifsn). 1881. 
[f. as prec. +-ATION.] A breaking or separa- 
tion into fragments; in Biol, separation into 
parts which form new indmduals. 
Fragmented (frse*gmentM), pa. pple. and 
ppl. a. 1830. [f. Fragment + -ed^. Cf. F. 
fragment^.'} Broken into fragments, made 
fragmentary. 

Fragmentist (frae‘gm&tist). 1874. U- as 
prec. + -1ST.] A writer of fragments or of works 
which survive only in fragments. So Fra*g- 
mentize v. to break into fragments. 
fFragor. rare. 1605. [a- L., f. frag-, 

f ranger 1.1 A loud harsh noise, a crash, a &n 
“I702. 

Fragrance (fi:<fi*gr^s). 1667. [a. OF., ad. 
L. fragraniia ; see FRAGRANT.] Sweetness 
of smell ; sweet or pleasing scent. 

Eve separate he spies, Veiled in a cloud of f. Milt. 

Fragrancy (fr^fgr^si). Now rare. 1578. 

[ see prec. and -ancy.] The quality of being 
Fragrant. Also ynthpl. 

The goblet crown’d Breath’d aromatic firagrandes 
aroimd Pope. 

Fragrant (frFi 'grant), a. 1500. [a. F., or 
ad. fragrantem, f, fragrareto smell s weedy.] 
Emitting a pleasant odour; sweet-smelling. 

F. thefertil earth After soft showers Milt, F, L. iv. 
645. Hence Fra*grant-ly adv-, f-ness. 

Frail (frjil), sb. ME. [a. OF. frayel, of 
unkn, origin.] i. A basket made of rushes, 
used for packing figs, raisins, etc. ; the quantity 
(30 to 75 lb.) contained in this. 2. * A rush 
for weaving baskets * (J.) 1755, 

Frail (fr/fl), a. ME. [ad. OY.fraiIe,frele 
(Fr. frUe) L. fragilis^ i. Liable to break 
or be broken ; easily destroyed. Of immaterial 
things : Subject to casualties, transient. 2. 
Weak ; easily overcome ME. 3. Morally weak ; 
unable to resist temptation; occas., that lives 
unchastely ME. *1*4. Tender. Spenser. 

t. In that f. bark the lovers sit 1812. A profounder 
but a frailer bliss J, Martineau. a. That I may 
know how frmle I am xxxbc. 4. 3. Our most fraiie 
affections Hooker. Most likely a child of the f. 
Abbess of Leominster Freeman. Hence Frai'Uy 
adv. Frai'lness. 

Frailty (fr^i-lti). ME. [ad. OY.fraileti 
lu.fragilitatem', see Fragile,] i. Liability to 
be crushed or to decay ; perishableness, weak- ] 
ness ; an instance of this; talso, a flaw. Now' 
rare. 2. Moral weakness ; instability of mind ; 
liability to err or yield to temptation ; also, a 
weakness ME. 


frame 


1. The works of man inherit . .Their author’s f., and 
return Jq dust Co wper. x No farther seek ..to., draw 
his frailties from their dread abode Gray. 
tljFraiscIieur. rare. 1599. [F. (now frat- 
ckeur), t frais, fratche fresh.] Freshness. 
-1661. 

Fraise (fr<fiz), 1775. [a. Y. /raise fern.; 
app. a transf. use of fraise mesente^ of a calf.] 
I. A ruff 1801. 2. Fortif. A palisade, made 

horizontal or slightly inclining to the horizon, 
placed for defence round a work near the berm. 
Fraise (fr/iz), sb.^ 1874. [a. F., f. fraiser, 
fraser, to enlarge a circular hole, f. fraise (see 
; prec.).] A tool for enlarging a circular hole ; 
also, in Watchmaking, for cutting teeth in a 
wheel. 

Fraise (fr<?iz), 57. 1706. [ad. F./rtzfr^r (see 
Fraise sb.^).} trans. To fence or defend with 
or as with a fraise. 

Fraken(e, -yii(e, var. ff. Frecken. 
Framable, firameable (frFi'mab’l), a. 
1577. [f. Frame z/.^-able.] Capable of being 
framed ; f conformable. 

Frambcfisia (frasmbrzia). 1803. [mod.L., 
f. F. framboise ; see next.] Path, The yaws. 
Hence Frambee'sioid a. like f, 

’I'Framboise. 1578. [a. Y., framboise, ? a cor- 
ruption of Du. braamhezie, lit, bramble-berry ; 
see Bramble, Broom, Beery.] The rasp- 
berry {Rubus Idseus). 

Frame (fr^im), sb. ME. [In sense I, perh. 
repr. OY.. fram adj., forward (see Y&joliLprep.)', 
in other senses, f. the vb.] 
tL Advantage, benefit. ME. only. 

IL ti. The action of framing, fashioning, or 
constructing; a contrivance --1645. 2. The 

manner or method of framing ; construction, 
structure ; constitution, nature 1590. 3, An 

established order, plan, scheme, system, esp. of 
government 1599. db. A form of words; a 
formula; a type of syllogism --1739. t4- 

Adapted or adjusted condition ; order, regu- 
larity, shape -1810. 5. Mental or emotional 

disposition or state (more explicitly /. of mind, 
soul, etc.) 1665. 6* (cf. Frame v. 8e) 1907. 

x,_ John the b^tard, Whose spirits toile in f. of vfl- 
lanies Shaks, z. We have in our inward f. various 
affections Butler, 3. But let the £ of things dis- 
iqynt. Both the worlds suffer Shaks. 4. Put your 
discourse into some £ Haml. iii. ii. 321. 5. I am a 

Fellow of a very odd F. of mind Steels. In this 
thankful £ I continued De Foe. 

in. I. A structure, fabric, or engine con- 
structed of parts fitted together. Now obs. or 
arch. exc. as applied to the heaven, earth, etc., 
regarded as a structure, or to the animal, esp. 
the human body, with ref. to its build, etc. 
ME. 2. A structure of timber, joists, etc. 
forming the skeleton of a building ME. ; a 
building ; in later use, one composed chiefly or 
entirely of wood (Ohs. exc. U.Sl) ME. 3. A 
skeleton structure or support ; e. g. the ribs or 
stretchers for an umbrella or parasol; (Print- 
ing) a desk containing type cases for the use of 
a compositor, or the stand supporting them; 
(Naut.) the bends of timbers, or the corre- 
sponding parts of an ironclad, constituting the 
shape of the ship's body ; etc. 1536. 4. That 

in which something, esp. a picture, pane of 
glass, etc., is set or let in, as in a border or case 
1600. 5. Hence applied to utensils of which 

the frame or border is an important part ; as : 
a, (Founding) a kind of ledge enclosing a board, 
which being filled with sand, serves as a mould 
for castings 1724; b, [Bmdroidejy and Weaving) 
fa loom ; now short for lace-, stocking/., etc. 
1523 ; c. [Horticulture) a glazed structure for 
protecting seeds and young plants from frost, 
etc, 1664. 

t. The starry £ 1 594. This goodly £ the Earth. Shaks. 
4. fig. A gmss-plat. .set in the heavy f. of the forest 
C. Bronte. 

Comh. (sense III. 2) as f. building,^ cottage, 
house ; f. -breaker, one of those who resisted with 
violence the introduction of frames for weaving 
stockings, etc. ; -bridge, a bridge constructed of 
pieces of timber framed together; -dam, a dam 
formed of balks of fir wood, placed endwise against 
the pressure ; -level, a mason’s level ; ‘Saw, a saw 
stretched In a f. to make it rigid ; -stud (see Stud 
i); -tubbing, solid wood tubbing. 

Frame (fr^^m), v. [OY.. framian to fmiiheT, 
f. fram forward adj. and adv, (see From).] 
*ti. intr. To profit, be of service -ME. t2. 


J(Fr. ii (Ger. Mwller). « (Fr. d«ne). v (pmX). e (es) (tb^re). i (f) (lein), | (Fr. f»fre). 5 (6r, fonii^arth)* 
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To gain ground ; to get on {wzia ) ; to succeed i 
-1669. f 3. To m^e ready for use j also, to ' 

furnish with, ME. only, t4. To prepare (tim- 
ber) for use in building ; to perform the car- 
penter’s work for (a building] ME. S* Jo 
shape ; to give shape, expression, or direction . 
to 1543. b. rej^ and aisoL To shape one’s : 
course ; to resort. Obs, exc. dial, == ‘ go 1576, 
c. intr, for rejl,, now chiefiy d^aL 1^2. 6. 

trans. To adapt, adjust, ftt io or info I 55 °* 
tAlso inir, for reji. To conform, fit -1642. _ 7. 
tram. To make, construct. Now always im- 
plying the combinadon and fitting together of 
parts, and adaptation to a design. 1555. 8. 

a. To contrive (a plot, etc.); to fabricate; to 
compose; to put into words 1514. h. To 
articulate 1609. c. To form in the mind 1597. 
fd. To bring to pass -1597. e. To f. up (orig. 

U. S. slang) : to pre-arrange (an event) with 

sinister intent ; to fake the result of (a race, etc.) ; 
also {to /.}, to concoct a false charge against 
1910. 9. [f. the sb.] To enclose in or as in 

a frame ; to serve as a frame for 1705, 

a. It framed not according to expectation Worlidge. 
5. The Iron, .is softned and framed 1678. Why I can 
. . f. my Face to all occasions Sh ^ ks. God knows how, 
after that, my life was framed Cary. b. The beauty 
of this sinful dame Made many princes thither f. 
Shaks. 6 . Unto this he frames his song Wordsw. 
7. The sovran Planter, when he fram’d All things to 
mans delightful use Milt. The fieldfare framed her 
lowly nest Scott, 8 . a. This was a Story framed long 
after Burnet, d. Which Heauen so f. Shaics. 
Fra-me-house. 1817. [f. Frame sd. and 

V. + House.] A house constructed vrith a 
wooden framework covered with boards. 

Framer (frJi’moj). 1561. [f. Frame v. + 
-ERi,] One who firames. 

The f. of the government Locke, of an objection 
1741, of a picture 187a 

Fra-mework. 1644, [f. Frame sb. + Work 
si.'] 1. A structure composed of parts framed 
together; a frame or skeleton. Also transf. 

fig. a. (As two words or hyphened.) 
Work done in or with a frame 1819, 

X. The f. of vertebrate animals 1885. fig. The out- 
ward fl of law and government Freemak, 

Framing (fr^i*mig), vbLsb. ME. [£ Frame 
V. +-ING, 1 ] I. The acdon, method, or process 
of constructing, making, or shaping anything, 
3. concr. Framed work ; a frame or set or sys- 
tem of frames 1703. 

Comb, f.-chisel, a heavy chisel for making mortises, 

Fra-mpold, a. Also yrample, etc. Obs. 
exc, dial. 1598. [?J i, Sour-tempered, dis- 

agreeable, peevish. 3, Of a horse: Fiery, 
mettlesome 1603, 

I, She leads a very f. life with him Merry W. ii. ii. 
94- 2, Good phrampell iades Middleton & Dekker, 
Franc (frigk). ME. [a. T. franc, said to be 
derived from the legend Francomim rex * king > 
of the Franks on the first coins so called.] 
The name of a French coin or money of account, 
a. A gold coin, in the 14th c., weighing about 
60 grs. ^ b. A silver coin, first struck in 15751 
valued in the i8th c. at ^d. or rod. c. Since 
1795, a silver coin, the monetary unit of the 
decimal system, worth nearly zod. 

II Franc-archer (frankarp). PI. franc(s- 
•lurcliens. 1675. [Fr, ; franc free + archer archer. ] 
Fr. Hist. One of a body of archers established 
by Charles VII, and exempted from taxes in 
consideration of their service. 

Frandiise (framt/iz, -tjoiz), sb. ME. [a. 
OF . franchise freedom, frankness, f, franc free, 
Frank a.2] 

L f I. Freedom ; exemption from servitude or 
subjection -1648. 3. a. A legal immunity or 

exemption from a particular burden, or from the 
jurfrdi^on of a particular tribunal, granted to 
an individual, a corporation, etc. In early use 
also collect, or in generalized sense : The im- 
mraities, etc., belonging to a municipality, etc. 
ME. b. More widely : A privilege granted by 
the sovereign power to any person or body of 
pereons. In England now chiefly Hist,\ in 
U.S. applied esp. to the powers conferred on 
^ for some purpose of public utility. 

ME. ^3, Freedom from arrest, secured to 
fugitives in certain privileged places ; right of 
asylum or sanctuary. Hence concr. an asylum, 
sanctuary. -1601. 4, The freedom of a body 

corporate or politic; citizenship 1579. ■fs. 


The district over which a particular privilege 
extends -1774. 6. The right of voting at pub- 
lic elections, esp. for memtos of the legislative 
body. (The prevailing sense.) 1790. b. In 
recent use : One of the various qualifications 
for the elective franchise. Fancy f : see Fancy. 
^284. 

3. a. All franchises and liberties of the bisshoppe- 
ncks. .deryvid from the crowne 1559. b. The f. of 
waife and stray Coke. Fai^ Markets, and other 
franchises 16..^ The form which^ comiptioa takes in 
the populous cities (of the U.S.] is the sale of ‘fran- 
chises’ {especially monopolies in the use of public 
thoroughfares) Bryce. 5. Fhx.\To go eye ride the 
fraTtcMses : to beat the bounds. 

fn. 1. Nobility of mind; liberality, mag- 
nanimity -1658. 3. Freedom or licence of 

s^ech or manners 1567. 
tFranchise, v. ME. [a. OF. franchiss-. 
franchir^ f. franc free ; see Frank afi] = En- 
franchise zi. Const, from, of. -lygs. Hence 
tFramebisement = Enfranchisement. 
Francic (frasmsik), a. ? Obs. 1698. [ad. 
med.L. Francicus, f. Francus Frank = 
Frankish. 

Frandsc (fransi'sk). Also -esque, -isque. 
iSoi. [ad. med.L. francisca,'\ A kind of 
battle-axe used by the Franks. 

Franciscan (fransi’skan). 1592. [f. med.L. 
Franciscus Francis -b -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the order of St. 
Francis ; pertaining to the Franciscans. 

The long F. controversy about poverty Pusev. 

B. sb. A friar of the order founded by St. 
Francis of Assisi in 1209. 

Francize (framssiz), v. i66r. \pA.F.fran- 
ciser, f. frangais French.] trans. To make 
French. Hence Franciza*tion, the making 
French; the status thus conferred. 

Franco- (frse'rjki?), orig. med.L., comb. f. 
Fraud the Franks or French ; chiefly in combs. , 
as F.- American, etc. 

Francolin (frse’gk^^). 1653. [a. F., ad. 
It, francolino^ A bird of the genus Franco li- 
nns (sub-family Perdicinx or Partridges), some- 
what resembling a pheasant. Also f, partridge, 
Francolite (frse’gk^sit). 1850. [f, Fra^ico 
+-LITE.] Min. A variety of apatite found at 
Wheal Franco in Devonshire in stalactitic 
masses. 

Francophile® (frse’gkiyfil). 1889, [f. 

Fr.^nco- + Gr. fiXos ^end. A newspaper 
word.] 

A. adJ. Characterized by partiality to the 
French. 

B. sb. One who is affected. 

11 Franc tireur (frantfror). 1870. [F.; f. franc 
free + tireur shooter.] One of a corps of light 
infantry, originating in the wars of the French 
Revolution, and having an organization distinct 
from that of the regular army. 

Frangcnt (frsemds&t), a. [ad. L. frangen- 
temfrangere,] Causing fractures. H.Walpole, 
Frangible (frse-ndsib’l), a. 1440. [a. OF., 
f. L. f r anger e.] Capable of being broken. 
Hence Frangibi'lity, f. quality. 

Fi^gipane (frsemdsip^in). 1676. [a. F., 
said to be from Frangipani, name of the in- 
ventor.] I, A perfume prepared from, or 
imitating the odour of, the flower of the red 
jasmine. 3. The red jasmine tree (Plumiera 
rubra) 1866. 3, A kind of pastry, containing 

cream, almonds, spice, etc. 1858. var. Frangi- 
pan(ii]i (in sense i). 

Frangulin (frse'ggi^in). 1864. [f. the name 
of the tree (Rkamnus) Frangula-\‘-'m?\ Chem. 

‘ A yellow crystallisable colouring matter, con- 
tained in the bark of the berry-bearing ilder ’ 
(Watts). Hence Frangu'lic (acid) a. 
tFra*nion, 1571. [?] A gallant, paramour. 
Also, in Spenser, a loose woman. -1810. 
Frank (fraegk), sbfi and a. I [ad. L. Fran- 
cusy F. Franc; a name of Teut. origin, repr. 
OHG. Franko = OE. Franca : — ^prehistoric 
^Frankon-. The Franks were supposed to be 
named from their national weapon, OE. franca 
javelin.] 

A. sb. I. A person belonging to the Germanic 
nation, or coalition of nations, that conquered 
Gaul in the 6th c., and from whom the country 
received the name of France. 3. A name 


given in the Levant tO'an individual of Western 
nationality. Of. Feringhee, 1687. fa. With 
ellipsis of ‘language’. A lingua franca or 
mixed tongue. Nevile. 

fB. adj. Belonging to, characteristic of, or 
customary among the Western nations of 
Europe -1688. 

fFrank, sb.'l ME. [a. OF. franc An en- 
closure, esp. a sty. Also, the process of fatten- 
ing animals. -1736. Hence f.-fed a. fed in a f. ; 
fatted. 

fFrank, 1578. [f. Frank vf] A name 
given to the plant Spurry, from its property of 
fettening cattle ; also f. spurry -1659. 

Frank [fr3er)k), 1713. [f. Frank z/. 2 ] 
I. The signature of a person entitled to send 
letters post free. a. A letter or envelope bear- 
ing such a signature 1755. 

I. I must . . send this scrawl into town to get a f. . . it 
is not worthy of postage Scott. 

Frank (frsegk), sb.^ dial. 1823. [from its 
note.] A heron. 

Frank, : see after Frank sbj^ 

Frank (frsegk), IZ .2 ME. \ 2 .. 0 F. franc : — 
med.L. francus free ; orig. identical with the 
ethnic name Francus (see Frank jA^).] i. = 
Free in various applications (see quots.). 3. 
Liberal, bounteous, generous, lavish 1484. 3. 

Not practising concealment ; ingenuous, open 
1555; unreserved, outspoken 1548; avowed; 
downright 1752. f 4. Of plants, frees, etc. : Of 
superior quality ; producing good and abundant 
fruit or the like. Of drugs, etc. : Of high quality. 
Of. Frankincense. -1648. ts. Lusty, vigor- 
ous -1626. 

1. F. and free borne in a free cytye 1470. He shulde 
goo f. and quite 1475. Desyrouse of f. lyberty 1538. 
Landes . . franke and free simplidter and wythout anye 
condicion More. It is of franke gift Spenser. 3. In 
such f. style the people lived Froupe. 3. In their 
conversation f. and open Burke. To be f. with any- 
one 1870. 5. The Sap is not so f. as to rise all to the 

Boughs Bacon. 

fFrank, z/.i ME. [f. Frank sb.^] 1. trans. 
To shut up and feed in a frank ~i6oo. 2. To 
feed high ; to cram --1633. Also fig. Hence 
f Franked / t)/. a. fattened in a frank or pen. 
Frank (frsegk), z/.2 1708. [f. Frank a.^] 
1, trans. To sign (a letter, etc.), so as to ensure 
its being sent free of charge ; to send or cause to 
be sent free of charge. Obs, exc. Hist, b, fig. 
To facilitate the coming and going of (a person) 
1801. 2. To convey gratuitously 1809. 3. To 

exempt. Const, against, from, 1876. 

3. He got an opportunity of being franked to 
Poland Burton. 

Frank-almoign, -almoin, [a, KF,fraunke 
almoigne; see Frank a.^ and Almoign.] Law, 
See Almoign 2. 

Fra*nk ctiase. 1587. [f. Frank fl.2 + 
Chase sb,] Law, Free chase. 

None but the King can have a forest; If he chance 
to passe one over to a Subject, ’tis no more Forest, but 
frank Chase Howell. 

Fra*nk-fee. 1531. [f. Frank ^5.2 + Fee 
j<J.] A tenure of lands in fee-simple, esp. as 
opp. to ancient demesne; also, land so held, 
f Frank-ferm. [a. AF, franke ferine ; see 
Frank a.^ and Farm j 3 . 2 ] Law. Freehold 
tenure at a fixed rent. Blackstone. 
Fra*nkfold. 1609. [f. Frank a .2 + Fold 
Z/. 2 ] Law, = Faldage. 

Frankfort (frse-gkfojt). 1823. The name 
of a German city. Frankfort black, a fine 
black pigment used in copper-plate engraving. 
Frankincense (fr^’gkinsens), ME. [a. OF. 
franc encens ; see Frank a?" 4 and Incense,] 
I. An aromatic gum resin, yielded by trees of 
the genus Boswellia, used for burning as incense : 
olibanura; occas., the smoke from the same. 
3. Resin resembling this, obtained from firs and 
pines. Also, the tree itself. 1577. 

X. Curling f. ascends to Baal Prior. 

Frankish (frse-qkij), a. (sb.) 1594. [f. 
Frank j3.14--ish,1 i. Of or pertaining to the 
Franks 1 802. 3. Of or pertaining to the Western 
n ations 1594. 3* sb. The language of the Franks 
1863. 

fFrank-law. 1607. [f. Frank ^5.2 -i- L aw.] 
Law, The condition of a full freeman {liber et 
legalis homo), esp. the liberty of being sworn in 
courts, as a juror or witness -1641. 


se (man). a(p«ss). an (lozed). z? (cut), g (Fr. chdf). a (ev^r). 91 (I, eye), (,Fr. eaud<! vie), i (szt). 2 (Psyche), g (what), p (got). 
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Franklin (fras-gldin). ME. [First recorded 
as Anglo-L. franc^colanus, francalanus, fran- 
chelanus\ f. (ult.) med.L. francus, OF. franc 
Frank but the suffix is obscure.] i-i, A 
freeman. ME. only, 3. A freeholder; in 14- 
15th c. the designation of a class of landowners 
ranking next below the gentrj' ME. fg. Applied 
to : A liberal host -1727. 

2. Fill wel bilovedand famulierwas he With franke- 
leyns over al in his cuntre Chaucer. 

Franklinian (fenkiinian). 1767. [f. 

Franklin proper name + -ian.] 

A. adf Of or pertaining to Benjamin Frank- 
lin; following Franklin {in politics). 

B. sb. A follower of Franklin 1794. 

So Frankliidc a., an epithet applied to elec- 
tricity produced by friction ; Fra’iiklinism, fric- 
tion^ electricity; Framklinist, one who follows 
Franklin in his theory of electricity. 
Franklinite (frse'nklinsit), 1820. [f. 

Franklin t New Jersey + -ITE.] A com- 

pound of oxides of iron, manganese, and zinc, 
found in brilliant black crystals. 

Frankly (frss-gkli), cdv. 1540. [f. Frank 
<j.2+-ly2] In a frank manner; freely. 

Kindness so fr offered C. BrontR 
fFra-nk-marriage. OE. [a. AF. fraTic 
mariage\ see Frank <z, 2 and Marriage.] 
Law. A tenure in virtue of which a man and 
his wife held lands granted to them by the father 
or other near relative of the wife, the estate 
being heritable to the fourth generation of heirs 
of their bodies, without any service other than 
fealty. 

Frankness (framknes). 1553. [f. Frank 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being Frank; 
f liberality -177X; candour, ingenuousness, 
openness, esf. in speech 1553; freedom of artistic 
treatment 1784. 

a. That happy union of f. and reserve Helps. 
Military f. Gibbon. 

Fra*nk-pledge. Obs. exc. Hist. 1502. 

fe AF. franc-plege, f. Frank a.^-^plege 
EDGE ; app. a Norman mistranslation of OE, 
frip-bork (see Frithborh).] OE, Law. 1, The 
system by which every member of a tithing was 
answerable for the good conduct of, or the 
damage done by, any one of the other mem- 
bers 16 . , 3. One of the mutually responsible 

members of a tithing, etc Occas.^ the tithing 
itself, 

X. transf. The servants of the Crown were not, as 
now, bound in f. for each other Macaulay. Phr. 
^Vienu of frankpledge', a court held periodically for 
the production of the members of a tithing, later of a 
hundred or manor. Cf, Court-leet. ME. 

Fra-nk-te nement. 1523. [a, AFr. ; see 
Frank a.^ and Tenement.] Law. = Free- 
hold. So Fra’nk-te'iiure. 

Frantic (frsemtik). SfdLF.. frentik^ frantik^ 
a. frejietique {mod, friiittique), ad. late L. 
phreneticus delirious (see Phrenetic). See 
Frenzy.] 

A. adj. 1. Affected with mental disease, 
lunatic, insane; in later use, ragingly mad. 
Now rare, b. transf and fig. 1547, a. 
f Attended by frenzy -1594; delirious, wild, in- 
sanely foolish 1533. t3. quasi-a^f2/. Frantic^ly. 
rare. -1652. 

X. I haue obserued .. in phrenticke persons the 
strength doubled vpon them 1586, b. fig. A heart, . 
Raging more wilde then is this franticke sea Marston. 
2. She displayed a f, and impotent rage Gibbon, 
Hence Framtically, Framticly adr/s. m a f. man. 
ner. Fra'nticness, f. state or condition. 

tB. sb. One who is frantic; a lunatic, a de- 
lirious patient -1758. 

Frap (fraep), v. ME. [a, OY.f roper (mod. 
frapper ) ; perh, f, the Teut. root fiap -- ; see 
Flap.] i. trans. and "Mnir. To strike; to beat, 
a. Naut. To bind tightly. [So in Fr.] 1548. 
b. To brace the cords of a drum by pulling them 
together 1874. 

fFra'pe. ME. 2.»OF.frap,i.fraper^ see 
prec J I. A crowd; a mob, the rabble -1710. 
a. ? Tumult. R. Brunne. 
tFra*ple, v. 1595. [Cf. Frap z».] intr. To 
dispute, wrangle, bluster -1609. Hence Fra -pier 
sb. archl a blusterer, 

liFrapp^ (frapi), a. 1848. [Fr, ; pa. pple. of 
flapper. “I Iced, cooled. 


I Frass (fraes). 1854. [a. Ger./rfljj, £ root 
i oifressen to devour.] The excrement of larvae; 
also, the refuse left behind by boring insects. 

I IjFrate (fra*bf). PI, -ti (-tz). 1722. [It.; 

I = ‘brother’,] A friar. 

; Frateri (frmoi). ^owHist. ME. [a. OF. 

fraiiur, short for refreiior, repr. med.L, refecio- 
rium Refectory.] The eating room of a 
monastery; a refectory. 

{|Frater2 (fr^i-tsi). 1561. [L.; - ‘brother’.] 
ti. A friar -1639. ta. Cant. = Abram-man. 
-1673. 3* A brother, comrade. Also atinb. 

1^4. 

Fraternal (frats-mal), a. 1494. [f. L. 

fratemuS'^-KL. Ci.F. fratemei:\ Of or per- 
taining to brothers or a brother; brotherly. 

The old F. quarrel of thy Race Cowley. A f. affec- 
ti^ for Addison L. Stephen. Frate*mally anv. 
Fra-temate, z/. U.S. rare. 1846. [f. L. 
fratemus + -ATE.] To fraternize. Hence 
Fratema’tion {U.S. rare), fraternization. So 
Fra'ternism {U.S. rare), in same sense. 
Fraternity (frat 5 *jniti). ME. [p.. OF. fra- 
iemitS, ad. L. frafemitatem\ see Fraternal 
and -ITY.] I. The relation of a brother or 
brothers ; brotherhood, a. The state or quality 
of being fraternal ; brotherliness 1470. 'f'3, A 
family of brothers, rare. 1635. 4. A body or 

order of men organized for religious or devout 
purposes ME. 5. A body of men associated 
by some common interest; a company, guild 
ME. 6. A body of men of the same dass, 
occupation, pursuits, etc. 1561. 

a. To substitute the prindples of f. in the room of 
that sdutary prejudice called our country Burke. 5. 

I William Caxton..of the fraternyte and felauship of 
the mercerye Caxton. 7. U.S. A literary or social 
I association of the alumni of a college or university ; 
a ‘ Greek-Letter ’ Society 1777. 

I Fratemizatioii (fraedsmoiz^i-Jan). 1792. 
[a. F. fraternisation', see Fraternize and 
-ation. J The action of fraternizing or uniting 
as brothers, fraternal association. 

They, .give the kiss of f. to negroes 1792. 

Fraternize (frse’tamaiz, fr/i*toi-), v. 1611. 
[ad. F, fratemiser. ad. med. L. fratemizare. 
f. fratemus, f. f rater', see -IZE.] i. intr. To 
associate or sympathize with as a brother or as 
brothers; to form a fraternal friendship. 3. 
trans. To bring into fraternal association or 
sympathy. Now rare. 1656. 

X. We fraternised on the spot Baker. 2. A regular 
correspondence for fraternizing the t w o nations Burke. 
Hence Fraterni'zer, one who fraternizes. 

Fratriage (frtfi*triied5). Also fratrage. 
i730» med.L. fratriagium. f. L. fratr{i)-\ 
see -age.] Law, A younger brother's inheri- 
tance. 

Fratricide 1 (fr?i*trisoid, frse*tri-). 1450. 
[a. F., ad. L. frairicida, f. frater-^ -cider e'. see 
-CIDE I.] One who kills his (or her) brother. 
Hence Fra*trici:dal a. that kills or has killed 
his brother; concerned with the slaughter of 
brothers. 

Fratricide 2 (fr^tris^id, frse'tri-). 1568. 
[a. F., ad. \a. fratricidium, f. frater-\- -cider e\ 
see -CIDE 2. ] The action of idUing one’s brother. 
(In Law also the killing of one’s sister.) 
Fratryi, fratery (fr^i-tri, -teri). 1538. 
[app. £ Frater^+-y.] =sFrateri. 

Fra‘try2. 1532. [ad. med.L. frairia, 
fratreia, £ f rater', app. infl. by Gr. (pparpCa. 
Cf. Friary.] a. A fraternity, b. A convent 
of friars, 

Frau, var. of Frow. 

Fraud (frpd) , sd. MK [a. OF.fraude, ad. L. 
fraudem.~\ 1. The quality of being deceitful. 
Now 7 ‘are. 2. Criminal deception ; the using of 
false representations to obtain an unjust advan- 
tage or to injure the rights or interests of another 
ME. 3. An act or instance of deception, a dis- 
honest trick ME. 4. A fraudulent contrivance; 
in mod. colloq. use, a spurious or deceptive 
thing 1658. b. colloq. of a person; An im- 
postor, a humbug 1850. fs. State of being 
defrauded or deluded. Milt. 

2. They look upon f. as a greater crime than theft 
Swift. In fraud of, to thefraied of (Law) ; so as to 
defraud j to the detriment or hindrance of. 3. Statute 
if Frauds (Law): the statute 29 Chas. II, c. 3, by 
which written memoranda were in many cases re- 
, quired to give validity to a contract, Phr. Pious 


fraud: a deceit practised for the advancement of re- 
ligion, or the like. 6. Comb. f. order ^’'. 5 ., an official 
. order prohibiting the use of the maiis to a person 
suspected of using them fraudently. 

Hence Frau’dful a. full of f., treacherous; ■ly 
a^. Frau diess a. free from f. ; -ly aav., -ness. 

Fraudulence (frg'dir^I&s . 16x0. '’a. OF. ; 
see Fraudulent and -ence.] The quality or 
fact of being fraudulent. So Frau’duiency. 
Fraudulent (frg-dizHent), a. ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. fraudulentus', see Fraud sb. and 
-ULENT.J 1. Guilty of or addicted to fraud; 
deceitful, dishonest. a. Characterized by, or 
of the nature of, fraud; serving the purpose of, 
or accomplished by means of, fraud ME. fa. 
Path. (After the L. transl. of Avicenna.) De- 
ceptive -1615. 

I. Agajme is the seruaunt fals and fraudelent Bar- 
clay. 2. A f. balance 1S33, prospectus 1891, F. mis- 
representation Sir j. W. Chitty. 

Hence Frau'dulently adv. 

Fraught (fjpt},^^. Obs,%xc.Sc. ME. [prob. 
a. MDu. or MLG. vracht (also vrecht'. see 
Freight sb.) ; origin uncertain.] = Freight sb. 
I, 2. 

Fraught (fr§t), ». Ohs. eic. in pa. pple. 
ME. [f. prec. sb.] = Freight v. i. 2. 
Fraught (frqt), pple. and ppl. a. ME. 
[pa. pple. of Fraught z^.] i. Of a vessel : 
Laden. Also full f. a. transf Stored, fur- 

nished, filled, equipped with ME. 

I, Ships. . wyth riches full yfraught Gascoigne. 2. 
Wisedome (whereof I know you are f.) Lear 1. iv, 241. 

Phr. Fraught with: a. attended with ;b. destined 
reproduce. 

Fraughtage (frg't^). arch. ME. [f. 
Fraught v. 4 * -age.] = Freightage ti, 2. 
Fr axln (frse*ksin). 1864. [f. 'L. fraxifnus) 
ash + -rN.^ Chem. A substance, CigHigOio, 
occurring in the bark of the common ash, and 
also, together with sesculin, in the bark of the 
horse-chestnut. 

Fraxine*lla. 1664. [mod, L., dim. of L. 
fraxinus ash.] A name for cultivated species 
of dittany, esp, Dictamnus Fraxinella. 

Fray (fr^i), ME. [aphetic f. Affray.] 

I I. A feeling of fear; fright, terror. fa. An 
assault, attack -1575. 3. A disturbance ; a 

brawl; a fight ME. 

3. Fleete-street fraies, when Prentices with Clubs 
did knocke thee downe 1609, 

Fray, sb.^ 1630. Fray v.2] a frayed 
place. 

Fray (frFi), ME, [aphet. £ Affray, 
Effray z/.] I. trans. To naake afraid, frighten. 
2. To frighten or drive away. Obs. exc. arch. 
1526. t3. To assault, attack -1575. 4» intr. 

To quarrel or fight. Obs, exc. arch. 1460. 

I. A Puritan is a Protestant fray’d out of his Wits 
1604. 3. Can he £ off the vultur from his breast 

South. 

Fray (fr^i), v.^ 1450. [ad. F. frayeri — 
OF. freiier ; — 'L.fricare to rub; see Friction.] 

I. intr. Of deer : To rub (against trees). Also 
trans. in to f. their heads. 1576. 2. trans. To 

rub away; to ravel out the edge or end of; 
occas.l to chafe by friction 1710. b. mir. Of 
material : To become frayed, to ravel out 1721. 
ts. trans. To deflower 1565. t4, intr. To 

clash -1483. 5. [from Fr.] ttans. To clear, 

force (a path, way) 1849. 

3. The bell-rope.. frayed into a fringe Dickens. 

A suit of fray'd magnificence Tennyson. 5. Paths, 
frayed by the elephant and rhinoceros 1849. Hence 
Fraying vbl, sb. 

fFray, v.^ rare. 1450. ~ Defray v. -1631. 
Frazzle (frae-z’l), v. orig. dial, and U.S. 
1^25. [?] trans. To fray, wear out. Hence 
Frazzle esp. in phr. to a/, to a condition 
of exhaustion 1865. 

Freak (frfk), j*?.! 1563. [? cogn. w. OE. 
frician to dance.] i. A sudden causeless change 
or turn of the mind ; a capricious humour, 
notion, whim, or vagary. 2. Capriciousness 
1678. 3. A prank, a caper 1648. 4. A product 
of irregular fancy 1784. b. (more fully f. of 
nature =t lusus naturx) ; A monstrosity of any 
species; in recent use, a living curiosity ex- 
hibited in a show 1847. 5. quasi-^^^^. denoting 

something abnormal or capriciously irregular 
1898. 

Freak (frfk), $b.^ 1870. [f. Freak «>.] 
A fleck or streak of colour. 


5 (Ger. KMn). d (Fr. p^z/). ii (Ger. M«ller). u (Fr, dwne). v (c«il). e (e») (th^e), S (^) (r«n). / (Fr. fafre). 5 (fzr, fem, easdd). 
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Freak (frfk), 1^, 1637, [f. Freak 
app. coined by Milion.] i. traus. To fleck or 
streak capriciously : to v ariegate, usu. m pa. pple. 
3, inir. To practise freaks; to frolic 1663. 

I. Tbe pansy freaked with jet Milt. L^ddas 144. 
Freakisli (frz*kij),fl. 1653. [f. Freak 
+ ISH.] 1. Full of, or characterized by freaks, 
capricious, whimsicaL a. Of the nature of a 
freak, curious 1805. 

I. An ill-contrived, ugly, f. fool Wychepley. Our 
f. climate Loweli.. Frea’Jdsh-iy adz '.^ -ness. 
Freck, frack (frek, frisk), a. Obs. exc. Sc, 
[Coin,Teut. : OE. frccjric, frsec. ) i . Desirous, 
eager, quick, ready. a. Lusty, strong, 
vigorous I 500. Hence fFre’cldy, fra’ckly, 
adv, 

Freck (frek), 27 . 1621. [^var. of Freak 27.] 
trims. To mark with spots or freckles ; to dimple. | 
Fre*ckeiL Sow dial ME. | 

pL] A freckle. ^ I 

A fewe freknes in his face y-sprejTid Chauces. i 

Freckle (fre-k’l), sb, ME. i_altered f, prec.] 
I. A yellowish or iightish-brown spot in the 
skin. 3. Any small spot or discoloration 1547. 
Freckle (fre*kl), zf. 1613. [f. the sb.] 

I, tra^s. To cover with freckles or spots; mtr. 
to appear in spots or patches. 3. mtr. To 
become marked with freckles 1842. Hence 
Fre’ckHng v3l sb. a mark like a freckle ; a 
marking with freckles. 

Freckled (fre-k’ld),///.z 7 . ME. [f. Freckle 
sb, -f -ED^.] I. Marked with freckles. 3. Spotted 
ME. fa. Resembling a freckle. Lev. xiii. 39. 

X. A £ face Marstok. 2, F. trout 1614, cowslips 
1S21. 

Fred-stole: see Frith-stool. 

Free (fri), [Com. Tent.: OE,frio,fr{o, 
frig : — OTeut. ^frijo free : — OArysm *friyo-, 
represented by Skr. pHyd dear, f, root ^pri to 
love {OE.frion to love, whence Friend).] 

I. I. Not subject as a slave is to his master; 
enjoying personal rights and liberty of action. 
Also fg. 3. Of a state, its citizens, institu- 
tions,etc.: Enjoying civil liberty; e-xisting under 
a government which is not arbitra^ or despotic, 
and does not encroach upon individual rights. 
Also, not subject to foreign dominion, ME. 
•fS. Noble, honourable, of gentle birth and 
breeding. In ME. an epithet of courtesy. -1632. 
*f*4. Hence : Noble, honourable, generous, mag- 
nanimous -1604. 

I. Delicate j^el, Fll set thee f, for this Shaks.^ a. 
Till the iniurious Romans did extort This Tribute 
from vs, we were f, Cymb, nr. i. 49. JMirthe, that 
is so fair and f. Chaucer. 4. Oi / i . rri. Hi , igg. 

H. I- At liberty; allow^ed to go SLuywherc; 
not kept in confinement. Also, liberated. 1483. 
3, Released from ties, obligations, etc. 1596; 
exempt from work or duty 1697, 3, Guiltless, 
innocent, acquitted. Const, from, of. ? Obs. 
1602, 4. Unimpeded, unrestricted, unham- 

pered ME, b, with to and inf , ; At liberty, 
tfeeling it right, to do something ME. 5. Of 
composition, etc. : Not observing strict laws of 
form; (of a translation, etc.) not adhering 
strictly to the original 1813. 6. Allowable or 

allowed (to or for a jierson to do); open to 1576; 
open for all 1870. 7. Clear, unobstructed ME. 
8, Clear of or from ME. 9. Naut, Of the wind ; 
Not adverse 1840. 10. Not fixed or fastened 

1590. II, Disengaged from contact or con- 
nexion with anything else ; relieved from the 
pressure of anything adjacent or superincum- 
bent. In Bot. not adnate to other organs. 1715. 
13 . Chem., etc. Uncorabined 1800. 13. Of 

power or energy: Disengaged 1825. 14, Of 

a material : Easily worked, loose and soft in 
structure 1573. 

^ X. We woifld let them go f. Dk Foe. Deer, as f. as 
in an American forest Macaulay, a. A fortnight 
hence I shall be £ as air Sir R. Peel. 3 My bands 
are guilty, but my heart is £ Dryden & Lee. 4. F. 
admission of the light of Heaven Ruskih. Phr. ^To 
have or give ) af , handt complete liberty of action, 
b. I made him.. Sufficient to have stood, though £ to 
fall Milt. 5. The limits between f, translation and 
paraphrases 1813. 6, What God . . commands to some, 
Jeav^ £ to all Milt. A f . Jighi : one in which all and 
suimry en^ge. 7. Are not the streets as £ For me 
as for you Shaks. 8. Ice. .£ from air-huhbles Tyn- 
SetjT ^ : to get loose, to extricate, 
HI. I. Acting of one’s own will or choice; 
not determined from without (See also Free 
Will.) OE. 3. Ready; acting willingly or 


spontaneously; (of an act) spontaneous; (of an 
offer, assent, etc.) readily gtven or madc_ ME. 
Of a horse : willing 1477* 3 * Ready in giving, 
liberal. Const of. &d also of the gifL ME. 
4. Acting without restriction or limitation 1578. 
b. Abundant, copious 1635, 5, Frank and 

open, ingenuous, uareserv^; also, in bad sense 
= forward, ready to * take liberties ’ 1635. . 

Of speech : Frank, plain-spoken 1611 ; licentious 
1852. 

I. A man is said to be £, so far forth as he can do 
what he wiii Bfrkeley. F. choice Freeman. 2. 
His noble f. offers left us nothing to ask B^cox. F. 
to confess Byron. Horses that be f. Do need no spurs 
Greene. 3. I w*as not veo' £ of It for my Store was 
not great De Foe. A £ gift 1791. 4- Too f. feed.ng 

hath occasioned you this dreame 1632. How f. the 
present age is in laying taxes on the next Pope. b. 
A f. bloomer 1SS7. 5. His Grace is very f. and open 

1693, Not so f., fellow Sheridan,^ Phr. To vtake 
(or be)/, vdthi to treat unceremoniously ; also Isaut. \ 
to approach boldly. 6. Where she.. listened to much 
' £ talk Th,\ckebay. 

^ IV. I. Exempt from, not subject or liable to 
' OE. 3. a. Exempt from, or not subject to, 
some particular jurisdiction or lordship, b. Pos- 
sessed of certain exclusive rights or privileges. 
ME. 3. Of land; Held without obligation of 
rent or service ME 4. Invested wnth the rights 
or immunities of admitted to the privileges of 
(a corporation, city, etc.). Used with of ^so 
simply. 1496. b. Hence: Allowed the enjoy- 
ment 1687. 5. Said of non-unionist work- 
men and their la^ur 1S90. 6. Exempt from 

restrictions in regard to trade; open to all 
traders; also, not subject to tax, toll, or duty i 
1631. 7. Without payment, gratuitous 1585. | 
1. F. from all tax and imposition 1630, from pulmo- ; 
nary consumption 1885, from real difficulty 1895. 2. 

а. The £ towns of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg j 
M, Pattison. b. P. chapel (see Chapel si^, F- 
chase == Frank chase. P, fishery (see Fishery). 
F, Tttarriage = Frank-MARRIAge. F, 'warren (see 
Warren). 4. F. of the Grocers B, Jons., of the city 
Entick. b. F. of the house Dickens, f. F. mar- 
kets 1631. A f.-port Shaftesb. 7. F. tickets 1830, 
seats Macaulayl A f. pass over a line of railway 
1894. Phr, Free school', ‘a school in which learning 
is given without pay * (J.). (This meaning has been 
denied, but on inconclusive grounds. See N.E,D.) 

Z494. 

fB. sh. I. The adj. used dbsol. ME. only. 

2. A person of noble birth or breeding; a, 
knight or lady -1549. 

C. adv. In a free manner, freely. Now only 
Uchn, or arch. 1559. b. Without cost or pay- 
ment. Often with gratis. Scot free : see Scot. 
1568. c. Naut. (To sail go, etc.) /. : i. e. with 
bow-lines slackened and sheets eased ; opp. to 
close-hauled 1812. 

Comb. a. in derivative combs, based upon some 
phrase in which the adj. is used, as/.-agency, -citizen- \ 
ship, etc. (after f agent, citizen, etc.). < 

b. in comb, with a verbal or agent noun (wheTe/ree , 
seems partly adverbial), as F.-liver, -thinker, etc. I 
C. In spec, phrases, etc. : +£. alms = frank-cdvioign I 
(see Almoign) ; f. companion, a mercenary belong- 
ing to no particular nation, but attached for the time to , 
any prince who paid him: so f. company; f. grace, | 
the unmerited favour of God ; f. love, the doctrine j 
of the right of free choice in sexual relations without 
the restraint of marriage or other legal obligation; 
f.-xnilling a. {Mining), (of ores) ^il3r reducible; 
f.-stuff {Budding), timber which is quite clean or 
without knots ; 'pt. suitor, one of the tenants en- 
titled to attend a manorial court ; ff, ward, deten- 
tion not involving close or ignominious restraint; £ 
wheel, the driving-wheel of a bicycle able to rotate 
while the pedals are at rest; also as vb. 

Free (fri), v. Pa. t and pple. freed. [OE. 
frion, friog(e)an : — OTeut. ^frijejan, f. *frij{h 
Free a.] 1* trans. To make free; to set at 

liberty ; to release from bondage or constraint. 

3, To relieve; to deliver, or exempt from, 
rid or ease of; to confer immunity upon 
OE. 3. To clear, disengage, or disentangle 
(a thing) from some obstruction or encum- 
brance. Const, from, of. 1613. Also rejl. tb. 
To open so as to allow free passage -1700. 
+4. To remove so as to leave the place clear, 
get rid of -1638. +5. To frank (a letter) -1823. 

б. JLead-^ining. To register (a new mine, vein, 
etc.) by making the proper payment to the bar- 
master i6oi. 

X. They . . freed the citie, and ypheld the lawes 2 Macc. 
u. 22. Freed from the restraints of fear Butler. 2. 
Freed from feudal services Cruise, from stamp duty 
Crump, 3^ refl. To £ oneself from one's difficulties 
1852. 4. F. thine owne torment Daniel. 


Free and easy. 1699. 

A. adjectizal pkr. Unconstrained, natural; 
also, careless, slipshod. Also quasi-fZ^fc'- 

A free-and-easy way of carrying things on Newthan. 

B. sb. A convivial gathering for singing, at 
which one may drink, smoke, etc. 1823. 

Freebenctu Also free bank. 1670. Law. 
That estate in copyhold lands which the wife, 
being espoused a v.rgin, hath, after the death 
of her husband, for her dov\er, according to the 
custom of the manor. 

Free-board (ir/bJaid). 1676. [==AF, 
franc hord ; see Iree a . and Board sb .'] 1 . 

Lazo. The right of claiming a certain quantity 
! of land outside the fence of a park or forest ; 
also, the land thus claimed. 2. KauL The 
j space between the plank-sheer and the line of 
i flotation 1726. 

Free-boot, v. 1592. [f. Freebooter.] 
tntr . To act as a freebooter, plunder. Hence 
Free'-booting vbL sb. and ppl. a. 

Freebooter (frrbwtsi). 1570. [ad. Du. 
vrijbuiter, f. the equivalents of FREE a., BOOTY 
or Boot sb.l -erL See also Filibuster.] 
One who goes about in search of plunder ; esp. 
a pirate or piratical adventurer. Also iransf. 
and fig. 

I The Danites were.. Free-booters.. and did all by 
I force 1659 Hence Free’-boo tery, the practice of 
j freebooters. 

tFree’-booty. 1623. [f. Free a. + Booty, 
after prec. j Spoil (to be) taken by force ~I749- 

Free*-bom, a. ME. [f. Free a. + Born 
ppl. a.] I. Born free, born to the con<Htions 
and privileges of citizenship, inheriting liberty. 
2. Of or befitting a free-born man 1510. 

2. The £ and martial virtues of the desert Gibbon. 

Free Cburcb. 1843. i. gen. A church 
free from state control. In pi. a Nonconformist 
name for the Congregationalists, Baptists, etc., 
as dist. from the Established Church. 1869. 
Hence FreecbuTchman. 2. The Free Church 
of Scotland ; the organization formed by the 
ministers who seceded from the established 
Presbyterian Church in 1843. 
fFree cost. 1563. In phr. at, of on, tipon 
free cost oost-ivto, gratis -I7d4- Also as 
advb. phr. without prep. -1720. 

Nothing comes free^:ost here Herrick. 

tFree-de*iiizeii, sb. 1576. Denizen 2. 
-1653. So tFree-de’niren v. = DENIZEN v. i. 

Free*dman, 1601. [f. freed^a. pple. -j-Man 
s3.] A man who has been a slave and is 
manumitted or emancipated. 

Freedom (frf'dam). [OE. friodom ; see 
Free a. and -DOM.] i- Exemption or release 
from slavery or imprisonment ; personal liberty 
ME. 2. Exemption from arbitrary control ; 
independence; civil liberty ME. 3. The state 
of being Free; tgenerosity, liberality -1530; 
liberty of action ME. 4. The quality of being 
free from the control of fate or necessity ; the 
power of self-determination OE. tS- Readi- 
ness -1697. 6. Frankness, openness, fami- 

liarity ; outspokenness 1699 ; undue familiarity 
1618. 7. Ease, facility 1613. 8. Boldness of 

conception or execution 1643. 9. Physics. 

Capability of motion 1879. 10. An immunity, 

privilege ME.; a franchise (cf. Franchise sb. 
2 a) 1596. II. The right of participating in 
the privileges of : a. membership of a company 
or trade 1744 1 h. citizenship of a town or city 
^579 1 often conferred honoris causa upon 
eminent persons. Also the diploma conferring 
such freedom, c. The liberty or right to prac- 
tise a trade ; also, the * fine ’ paid for this 1712. 
d. iransf . Unrestricted use <7/1652. 

a. They died for the Libertie and Free-domeof their 
Cittie Holland. F. of the press Byron. 3. He was 
of Knyghthod and of fredani flour Chaucer. F, of 
Thought is like F. In Actions 1:718. 6. Those inno- 

cent Freedoms I allow her Otway. 10. F. from Tal- 
lage 1711, from ai-rest Keightley. ii. b. They pre- 
sented me with the £ of the city Wesley, d. The f. 
of the library Burton. 

Comb , f.- fine, a payment made on being admitted to 
the f. of a city, guild, or corporation. 

Freedstool: see Frith-stool. 

Free-liaild (frf hffind), a. 1862. Of draw- 
ing : Done with a free hand, i. e. without 
measurements or artificial aid. Also absol or 
quasi-Ti&. 


« (man), a (pz 7 ss), qu (D«d). 27 (c«t). |(Fr. chfff)* ^(cver). oi (/, eye), (Fr. eau vie), i (sfr), * (Psychfi). g (what). ^ (g<^t). 
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Free»lia*iided, a, 1656. [£. Free + 
Hand sb, -h-ED 2.] Open-handed, generous. 

Free-lieaTted, a, ME. [f. Free a.+ 
Heart - f- -ED ® ] Having a free heart; frank, 
open, unreserved; impulsive; generous, liberal. 

The bond of freeharted and willing love Golding. 
Hence Free-iieaTted-ly adv., ‘ness. 

Freehold (frrWlci). 1467. [ = KY.fraunc 
ieneinenf"^ f. Free <2. + Hold 53.1 i- A tenure 
by which an estate (or ofSce or dignity) is held 
in fee-simple, fee-tail, or for term of life 1523. 
3. An estate or ofhce held by this tenure 1467. 
3. attrib. or adj. Held by, relating to, or of 
the nature of, freehold 1527. 

Freeholder (fr2*h(7uld9j}. ME. [= AF. 
fraunc tenaunt\ f. Free tz. -f Holder.] One 
who possesses a freehold estate. 

Free lance. 1820. A term used by recent 
writers to denote one of those military adven- 
turers who in the Middle Ages offered their 
services as mercenaries, or with a view to 
plunder, to belligerent states; a condottiere, 
a free companion. Hence Jig^ of politicians, 
etc. 

Free-liver. 1711. One who gives free in- 
dulgence to his appetites. So Free-Ii*ving a. 
Freely (frrli), adv, [OE. frdolice^ ME. 
freoliche^ fr cliche ^ fr&ly, f. Free a. + -ly 2. ] i. 
In a free manner ; unreservedly ; readily, spon- 
taneously. 2. Frankly, openly, plainly 1596. 
3. Without let, hindrance, or interference ME. 
b. Loosely 1869. 4. Without stint ME. ts. 

In freedom; with absolute possession -1647. 
t6. Nobly; excellently. ME. only. ty. = 
Free adv, -1759. 

I. Graces .. gyuen to us frely 1526. F. we serve, 
Because we f. love, as in^our will To love or not 
Milt. 2. To speak one’s mind f. Berkeley. 3. To 
breathe more f. 1695. 4,^ Of euery tree of the garden 
thou mayest f. eate Gen. ii. 16. 

Freeman (frrm$n). [OE. frioman\ see 
Free a. and Man jA] i. One who is not a 
slave or serf ; also later, one who is politically 
free. 2. One who possesses the freedom of a 
city, borough, company, etc. ME. 

1. A coloured free-man Lyell. 2. The electors are 
citizens, burgesses, or freemen H, Cox. j 

Freemartia (frfmautin). i68i. [?] An * 
imperfect female of the ox kind, twin-born with 
a male. 

Freemason (frrmisisan, -s’n). ME. [f. 
Free a, + Mason.] fi. A member of a cer- 
tain class of skilled workers in stone, who 
travelled from place to place, working wher- 
ever any great building was being erected, and 
recognizing each other by a system of secret 
signs and passwords. In later use (i6-i8th c.) 
a term used merely as a more complimentary 
synonym of ‘ mason -1723. 2. A member 

of the fraternity called Free and Accc^lcd 
Masons 164.6. ^ ^ j 

Early in the 17 th c., the societies of freemasons I 
(sense i) be|;an to admit honorary members, who were 
instructed in the secret signs and in the legendary 
history of the craft. These were called accented 
masons f and the distinction of being an ‘ accepted 
mason ’ became a fashionable object of ambition. In 
1717 four of these societies or ‘lodges’ in London 
united to form a ‘ grand lodge with a new constitu- 
tion and ritual, and a system of secret signs; the 
object of the society as reconstituted being mutual 
help and the promotion of brotherly feeling among 
its members- The London ‘ grand lodge ’ has been 
the parent of other lodges In Great Britain and in 
most parts of the world, 

3. attrib. (of or pertaining to freemasons, as f. 
knocks etc.) 1807. 

Freemasonry (frrmtfis'nri). ME. [see -ry.] 
ti. The craft or occupation of a freemason. 
ME, only, 2. The principles, practices, and 
institutions of freemasons 1802. z-fiS' Secret or 
tacit brotherhood, instinctive sympathy 1810. 

3. The wonderful f. of childhood 1886. 

Freeness (frf*nes). Now rare. ME. [f. 
Free a. + -ness.] The quality or state of being 
Free; freedom; readiness; liberality; open- 
ness, frankness. 

Fre^uaiter. Bist. 1648, The obligation 
of having to provide free board and lodging for 
troops ; also, the right to be billeted in free 
quarters. 

Freer (frr*3i). 1610. [f. Free z/.-b-ERi.] 
One who frees or sets free. 


Freesia (frrzia). 1882. [mod.L.] Bot. A 
genus of iridaceous bulbous plants of the Cape 
of Good Hope, allied to Gladiolus. 

Free soil. U.S. 1848. A. sb. Territory 
in which slaveholding was prohibited 1850. 

B, adj. Epithet of a political party in 1846- 
56, which opposed the extension of slavery 
into its territones ; pertaining to this party or 
its principles. 

I w’ent to a free soil meetin’ once Lowell. Hence 
Free-soiler, Free-soilism. 

Free-spoken, a:. 1625. {cf. plain-spokenA 
.A.ccustomed to speak plainly and openly. 
Hence Free-spokenness. 

Free state. 1646 i. Occas. = Republic. 
Now rare. 2. U.S, Before the Civil War of 
i86i~ 5, a state of the Union in which slavery 
did not exist 1861. 3. Irish F. S., the part of 
Ireland separated from the U.K. and established 
as a Dominion 1022. 

Free*-stone, freestone 1. ME. [f. Free 
+ Stone sb . ; — OF. franche pere, ‘ stone of 
excellent quality’.] Any fine-grained sand- 
stone or limestone that can be cut or sawn 
easily ; a slab of such stone. Also attrib. 
Free»-stone 2. 1866. A variety of the peach 
(or nectarine) in which the flesh parts freely 
from the stone when ripe. Also f. peach. 
Free-thinker (frfrjihgkM). 1692. One who 
refuses to submit his reason to the control of 
authority in matters of religious belief ; a 
designation claimed esp. by the deistic and 
other rejectors of Christianity in the early i8th 
c. Also transf. So Free-thimking vbl. sb. 
the principles or practice of a free-thinker ; ppl. 
a. holding the principles of a free-thinker ; per- 
taining to free-thinkers or free-thought. Free- 
thought = Free-thinking vbl. sb. 

Free trade, free-trade. 1606. i. An 
open and unrestricted trade. a. Trade or 
commerce left to follow its natural course, i.e. 
without the interference of customs duties or 
of bounties. Also, the principles of those who 
advocate this state of things. Also transf. 
1823. 3. Smuggling 1824. 4. attrib. 1829.^ 

2. To ‘inculcate in the mind of the Bourbons wise 
principles of free tiade I ’ Cobbett. 

Free-tra*der. 1698. i. One allowed to 
trade without restriction. 2. A smuggler; 
also, a smuggling vessel 1815. 3, An advocate 
of free trade 1849, 

Free will, free;-wi‘ll, freewi*lL ME. 

[See Free 2.] i. (Best as two words.) Spon- 
taneous will, unconstrained choice (to do or 
act). 2, ‘ The power of directing our actions 
without constraint by necessity or fate' (J.) 
ME. 3. attrib, (in free-will offering) = given 
spontaneously 1535. 

I. To wander at their own free will Jowett.^ ^ z. 
The third way of bringing things to pa^, distinct 
from necessity and chance, namely, freewill Hobbes. 
Hence Free-wl’Uer, a contemptuous term for one 
who believes in the doctrine of free will, an Arminian. 

Freeze (frfz), sb. ME. [f. Freeze z/,] The 
action of Freeze v. {lit. and fig.). 

Freeze (friz), v. Pa. t. froze (fr^az). Pa. 
pple. frozen {frd»i*z’n). [Com, Tent.: OE. fr£o- 
san, pa. ^•pXe.froren : — OTeut. ^freusan, f, root 
'*‘freus-t fraus-f fruz- : — pre-Teut. '^preus-, 
protis-t ptnes-f cf. L. pruina^ Skr. prusva 
hoar-frost ; also Skr. pltts to burn.] 

I. intr. uses. i. impers. It freezes: the cold 
is such that water becomes ice. 2. To be 
converted into, or covered with, ice ME ; to 
become hard or rigid as the result of cold ME. 

3. To become fixed to (something) or together 

by the action of frost 1460. 4. To feel very 

chill ; to die by frost ME.; to be utterly devoid 
of heat 1613. Also fig. 

I. Still it frised Hall. a. Port wine froze solid 
1748. Our ropes were now froze 1748. fig. The smile ! 
on his lips froze C. Brontb. 3. Phr. Tof. {on) to 
(U.S, and Austral.) ; to hold on to ; also, to ‘ take to 

4. The north-west, where Davies freezed to his rest 
CoLviL. fig. To f. with fears Pope. 

IT. trans. uses. 1. To change to a solid form 
by the action of cold ; to congeal ; to form ice 
on the surface of (a river, etc.). Also causa- 
tively. 1494. b. To congeal as if by frost ME. 
c.fig. To chill (feelings, etc.); to paralyse 
(powers, etc.) 1595. 2., To affect with frost ; 

to stiffen, harden, injure, kill, etc. by chilling 
1596. 3. To f. out: a. lit.: see Frozen, b. 


fig. To exclude from business, society, etc. 
by chilling behaviour, severe competition, etc. 
{U.S.) 1890. 

1. A froste that..frose Thamys Fasyan, Phr. To 
f, crver-. to cover with ice. Tof. in, up. b. A Tale 

..whose lightest word Would.. f. thy young blood 
Hami. L V. i5. c. Chill Penury .. froze the genial 
current of the soul Gray. Hence Freezer, one who 
or that wnich freezes, or keeps extremely cold. 

Freeze, obs. f. Frieze. 

Freezing (frfrzig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. prec. 
-j--iNGL] The action of Freeze v. Atf — 
at freezing-point. 

Lomb.z i*. -mixture, a mixture, e.g- of salt and 
snow, which, while remaining liquid, is cold enough 
to f, some other liquid within its infiuence ; -point, 
the point on the thermometer, viz. 32° Fahrenheit, o® 
Centigrade, marking the temperature at which a 
liquid, esp. water, freezes. 

Freezing (frfrzig), ppl. a. 1611. [f. as 
prec. +-ING 2.] I. That freezes (see the vb.). 
3 . fig . ; esp. of manners : Chilling 1813. 

2, 'ihe f, reason’s colder part Tennyson. Free*z- 
i^ly J adv, 

Freiesle-benite. 1850. [£ Freiesleben pro- 
per name -f - ite.] Min. A sulph-antimonide 
of lead and silver, which crystallizes in striated 
prisms. Cf. Diaphoeite. 

Freigbt (fr/it), sb. 1463. [prob. a. MDu. 
or MLG. vrecht, var. of vracht\ see Fraught 
sb, Cf. F. fret hire of a ship, Sp. fleic, Pg. 
freiej] i. Hire of a vessel for the transport of 
goods the service of transporting goods (orig., 
by water; now, esp. in U.S., % land also); 
the sum paid for this. tFormerly also : Pas- 
sage-money. 2. The cargo or lading (of a 
ship) ; a ship-load. In U.S. : Anything carried 
by sea or land. Also transf. and fig. 1502. 

X. Phr. \To take f. ; to take passage De Foe. 2. 

A f. of sea-coals 1789. b. U.S. — /.train (see below). 

attrib. and Comb. (esp. U.SIiy ^ f* car (= goods 
truck or van),yC train (= goods train) -handler, etc. 

Freigbit v. 1485. [t. prec, sb. ; cf. 
Fraught v.] i. trans. To furnish or load 
(a vessel) with a cargo ; to hire or let out (a 
vessel) for the carriage of goods and passengers, 
Also transf. 2. To carry as freight 1540. 

I. Donco, where the marchauntes .. fraight theyr 
slwppes 1555. 

tFreigbit, pple. and ppl. a. 1494. [Con- 
tracted pa. pple. of prec.] i. Freighted, 
laden“i649. Also transf. andyf^. -lyii. a. 
Fraught, abounding 'udth -1623. 

Freiglitage (fr^i'teds). 1694. [f. Freight 
- f-AGE.j I, Hire of a vessel for the trans- 
port of goods; cost of conveyance of goods. 2. 
Freight, cargo ; quantity of cargo conveyed ; 
also transf, and fig. 1803. 3. Transport of 

goods. U.S, 1886. 

Freigliter (fr^iiw). 1632. [f. as prec. 4* 

-ER 1.] I. ‘ One who loads a ship, or one who 
charters and loads a ship ’ (W.). b. One who 
consigns goods for carriage inland 1872. 2. 

One whose business it is to receive and forward 
freight 1714. 3. A cargo vessel 1878. 
FreigMess, a. rare. 1791. [see -LESS.] 
Without freight or load. 

Fremd (fremd), a. Obs. exc. Sc. and n. 
[Com, Teut.: OE. fr^medctfr^mde, fr^mpe.i. 
(ult.) root ^fram-'i see From.] i* Foreign. 

2, Strange OE ; wild, as opp. to tame ME, 

3. Unfriendly OE. 4. Not related; opp. to 
sib or kin ME. 

Fremescent (freme*sent), a. rare. 1837. 
[as if from L. *fremescere, freq, of fremerc to 
roar.] Murmuring, growing noisy. Carlyle. 
Hence Freme'scence {rare), an incipient roaring. 

11 Fremitus (fre*mit^s). 1820. {fL. fremere.l 
A dull roaring noise; in Path., a palpable 
vibration, e.g. of the walls of the chest. 

Fren : see Frenne. 

French (frenj). [OE. frgndsc, f. franca 
Frank sb.'^ 4 ^-isc, -ish; the suffix produces 
umlaut. Cf. Scotch from ScottishI\ 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to France or its 
inhabitants. 2. French-like ME. 

Phrases, etc. a. In names of things of (attributed) 
French origin, as T. barley (see Barley) ; F.-blue, 
artificial ultramarine; F. bread, a kind of fancy 
bread ; F. casements, windows turnin|; upon two 
vertical edges attached to the jambs ; F. chalk, a 
variety of steatite, used for making marks on cloth, 
etc. ; F. drain, a rubble drain ; fF. eayes, eai^s 
provided vdth a gutter to cany off the water; F. 
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fake» a variety of tbe^ Flemish fake; F.-^ey, a tint 
composed of white with ivory black, Indian red and 
Chin<ffie blue; F. liemLakind of hem employed for the 
finishing of fiounces; F. hora,^ a metal wmd-icstxu* 
ment (see Horn) ; F. paste, a kind of |lass into which 
a certain quantity of oxide of lead i<; introduced ; F. 
purple, a beautiful dye prepared from _ lichens; F. 
red or rouge, genuine carmine; F. rice =Amel- 
corn; F- roil (see Roll); F.*r oof, a mansard roof; 
F, tub, a mixture used by dyers, of the protochloride 
of tin and logwood ; F. ’window, a long window 
opening like a folding door, and serving for exit and ^ 
entrance. 

b. In names of trees and plants; as F.-bean (see 
Bean) ; F. berry = Avignon berry ; F, cowslip 
(see Cowslip); F . plum, the fruit of a variety of 
Pruniis domesticity dried and exported from France. 
C. In names of venereal diseases ; as F, disease^ etc. 
B. absol. and sb. !• The French language 
ME. 2. (pi.) : the French people. 

Also (rarely) without article == French persons 

^S9S- 

I. For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe Chaucer, 
Phr. Pedlar's F, : cant, thieves’ slang. a. Phr. F. 
and English : a children’s game. 

French (frenj), v. rare. 1639. [f. prec. 

adj.] I. To French it : to speak French. 
Fcjller. 2. To render into French or give 
a French form to 1887. 

fFrench crown. 1599. The English name 
for the French coin called Ecu, Escu --1608. 
b. P-unninglyy with reference to the baldness 
produced by the ‘ French disease \ Mids, N, 

I. ii. 99. 

Frencdlify (firemjijfoi), v. 1592. [f. F rench 
(2:.+-FY.] I, trans. To make French, imbue 
with French qualities. 2. intr. To become 
French in ideas, manners, etc.; to have French 
sympathies 1775. 

I. F, our English solidity into Froth and Whip-syl- 
labub 1741. Hence Fremchified y>pl. a. French- 
like (contemptuous) ; having the ‘ French disease 

Frenchism (fremjiz’in). 1750. A French 
custom, idiom, or characteristic ; a Gallicism. 
French leave. 1771. Originally, the 
custom {in the 18th c. prevalent in France) of 
going away from a recepdon, etc. without 
taking leave of the host or hostess. Hence, 
joc., to take French leave*, to go away, or do 
aiwthing, without permission or notice. 
French-like. 1550. [f. French + 

-LIKE.] 

A. adv. After the manner of the French ; in 
French fashion. 

B. adj. Like the French 1848. 

Frenchman (fre’njmmn). OE. [f. French 

^r. -fMAN; orig. two words.] i. A man of 
French birth or nationality, 2. A (good, etc.) 
French scholar, colloq. 1670. 3. A French 

ship 1889, Hence Fre*nchmanlike a. and 
adv. 

French polish. 1819. i. A polish for wood- 
work; a solution of resin or gum resin in alcohol 
or wood naphtha. 2. The smooth glossy 
surface produced on wood-work by the applica- 
tion of this. Also ptnningly. Hence French- 
polish V. tram, to make smooth and glossy 
with French-polish (lit. and fig^* French- 
polisher. 

Frenetic, etc. : see Phrenetic, etc. 
fFrenn^ fren. 1553. [corrupt yar. of 
frendy Fremd, infl. 'byforenney Foreign.] 

A. adj. Strange, not related, rare. 

B. sb. A foreigner, stranger, enemy -1614. 
Frenmn: see Fr.«num. 

fFre-nzic, -al, a. 1547. [f. Frenzy sh. + 
-IC, +AL.] Affected with frenzy; crazy, mad; 
wildly enthusiastic -1748, 

Frenzied (fremzid), ppL a. 1796. [f. 

Frenzy z/.-f -ED L] Affected with frenzy; 

crazy ; distracted, ^ntic ; wildly enthusiastic, 
F. dreams Scott, enthusiasts L. Stephen, Hence 
Fre’miedly adv. 

Frenzy, phrenzy (fre *nzi). \WE.frene$te^ 
aj.OF., f. late L. pkrenesisy a pseudo-Gr. forma- 
tion after pkrenAicuSy corrupdon of Gr. <pp€vi* 
TLKos ; see Frantic. The sp. phrenzy is now 
rare.] 

A sb. I. Mental derangement; delirium, or 
temporary insanity; now chiefly, the rage or 
exdtemmt of a paroxysm of mania. Now 
rare in Kt, sense. Also fig. 2. A wild idea ; also, 
a craze (for something) 1632, 

X. Demoniac £, moping mel ancholy, And moon- 

,35 (mmi). a (pass), an (hud), v (out), g ( 


struck madness Milt. The Poets eye in a fine f* 
rolling Shaks. %. The Frensy of Travelling 1707. 

B. adj. [? sb. used attrib.] ti. Mad, insane, 
crazy -164.7. A^g^y ; passionate 1859. 

Hence Fre*nzy v. to dnve to f., infuriate. 

Frequence (frrkwens). 1535. [a.F. fri- 
quence, ad. L. frequentia ; see Frequent and 
-ENCE.] I. An assembling in large numbers ; 
a crowded state or condition ; also concr. con- 
course, crowd. Now arch, -f 2. Constant use 
of (something) ; familiarity -1624. 3. Frequent 

occurrence or repedtion 1603. 

X. The Most High, who, in full £ bright Of angels 
. .sp ake Milt, 

Frequency (frz'kwensi). 1553. [see prec. 
and -ENCY.l ti. The state or condition of 
being crowded ; also concr. a concourse -1723. 
t2. The constant use or repedtion of -1785 ; 
familiarity with ~i68o, 3. The fact of occur- 

ring often or being repeated at short intervals 
1641. b. Physics y etc. Rate of recurrence, e.g. 
of a vibration 1831; Elecir. The number of 
complete cycles per second of an alternating 
current 1891. c. Siaiisites. The rado of the 
actual to the number of possible occurrences of 
an event 1897. 

3. The Strength and F. of the Pulse Arbuthnot. 
The diminish< 5 l f. of wars 1836. b. Alternating 
currents of high f. 1893- 

Frequent (frrkwent), a. 1531. [ad. L. 
frequeniem pr. pple, of '^frequere\ cogn. w. 
farcire to cram (see Farce 2^.^).] +1 . Crowded, 
full -1746. 2. Found at short distances apart ; 

numerous. Somewhat arch. 1605. 3. Com- 

monly used or practised, well known. Now 
rare. 1531. tOf a report, etc. ; Widely cur- 
rent -1631. 4. Happening at short intervals ; 

often recurring. Of the pulse: Faster than 
normal. (The prevailing sense.) 1604. 5* 
dieted to ; accustomed to do ; given to repetidon 
in 1560. 6. ta. That is often at or in (a place) 
-1624. b. Constant, habitual 1628. ■fc- That 
is often with (a person), familiar ; conversant 
in (a subject) -1632. 7. qvLasi-adv, 1614. 

X. In a ful and f. assembUe Holland. 2. Populous 
cities.. f. Hospitals [etc.] Camden. 4. You may ex- 
pect frequente letters Marvell. F. forgeries 1^50, 
blights 1795. 5. Lesse f. to his Princely exercises 

then formerly Shaks. 6- a. In prisons more f. : in 
death oft 2 Cor. xi, 23. b. A f. Comunicant 1628. 

Frequent (frilcwemt), v, 1477. fad. L. 
frequeniare ‘y see prec.J i. tram. To visit 
often ; to resort to habitually 1555. fn. To 
use habitually ; to practise ; to attend (a meet- 
ing) -1667 ; to honour with observances “I581. 
f3. intr. To resort to or nnto‘y to associate 
with ; to be often in ox about -iZio. t4. trans. 
To crowd, fill -1667. 

X. A Coffee-house which I myself f. Steele, To f. 
good company Berkeley. 3. Far from all the ways 
where men £ Pope. 4. Milt. PJL.. x. 1091. 

Hence Fre_que*iitable a. that may be frequented, 
easily accessible. Frequenta'tion, the action or 
habit of frequenting or resorting to ; habitual visiting. 
Freqtie*nter, one who frequents or resorts to. 

Fre*quentage. 1814. rare. [f. prec. + 
-AGE.] The practice or habit of frequenting. 

Frequentative (fr^kwemtativ). 1530. [ad. 
'L.frequentaUvusx see Frequent v. and -IVE. 
Cf. F. frequentatif -ive.] A. adj. fi. Versed 
in. Obs. Sc. Rolland. 2. Gram. Of a verb 
or verbal form ; Expressive of the frequent re- 
petition of an action 1533. 

B. sb. A frequentative verb, verbal form, or 
conjugation 1530. 

Frequently (frrkw&tli), adv. 1531. [f. 
Frequent a. + -ly®.] At frequent or short 
intervals, often, repeatedly; thumerously -1638. 
Frere, obs. f. Friar. 

Frescade (freska*d). 1656. [a. F., ad. It 
frescata, f. fresco cool, Fresh.] A cool walk ; 
a shady alley. 

Fresco (fre*sk(?), sb. PI. frescos, -oes. 
1598. [ad. It. fresco cool. Fresh.] fi. Cool, 
fresh air ; occas. a fresh breeze -1785. a. A 
kind of painting executed in water-colour on 
mortar or plaster which is not quite dry; a 
painting so executed 1598. Also attrib. 

a. The grand sibyls, .painted in f. by Michel Angelo 
Emerson. Hence Fre’sco v. to paint in £ 

Fresh (frej). \(M. fersc (opp. to ^salt*), 
ME. fresshe, frechcy fressche, etc. Ultimate 
etym. obscure.] 

A. adj. I, I. New, novel ME.; additional, 
Fr. ch^f). 9 (ev^r). oi (/, eyte). 9 (Fr. can de 


other, further ME. a. Recent ; newly made, 
received, or taken in ME. 3- Raw, inex- 
perienced; * green’ 1595. Also (Univ. slang) 
characteristic of a freshman, b. [cf. G. frech im- 
pudent]. Fonvard, impertinent, free in be- 
haviour (orig. U.S.) 1848 
ju Milt. Lycidas 193. 3. Shaks. John iii. iv. 145. 

n. I. New; not artificially preserved; not 
salted, pickled, or smoked OE. 2. Of w'ater : 
Not salt or bitter ; f (of a marsh) containing 
fresh as opp- to salt w’ater OE. b. Of or per- 
taining to such water ME. 3. Untainted, 
pure; hence, invigorating, refreshing. Said 
esp. of air and water. ME. tb. Cool (rare) 
-1697. 4. Retaining its original qualities ; not 

stale, musty, or vapid. Also transf. of imma- 
terial things. ME. 5. Not faded or worn ME. 
6. Not sullied or tarnished; blooming ME.; 
tgaily attired -*1587. 7. Not exhausted or 

fatigued ME. 8. Of the wind : Strong. Hence, 
of the way of a ship : Speedy, steady. 1533. 
9. a. Sober. Now only ME. b. Partially 
intoxicated 1812. 

X- F. meat 1648, butter 1864. 2. He always found 

the ice £ that floated up^n the sea-water Boyle. 3. 
F, dews and flowers Milt. The desire of £ air Scott. 
4. F. egges 1632. Burton ale— £ or stale Uibdin. 
News f. and £ Addison. S- My glory was £ in mee 
Job xxix. 20. When the memory of things was £ 
Berkeley. 6. The fresshe daysy Chaucer- Hast 
thou beheld a fresher Gentlewoman Shaks. 7 . 1 never 
felt fresher in my life 1863. 8. If it comes on to blow 

f. I shall make the signal for Boats to repair on board 
Nelson. Comb, ff.-new a. unpractised. 

B. adv. In a fresh manner, freshly (see A.) 
ME. Comb. f.-niii a, (a salmon, etc.) that 
has fresh^ run up from the sea. 

C. sb. [The adj. used absol.'] i. The fresh 

part or period 1715. 2. A freshet, flood 1538 ; 

also, a gust, squall 1719. 3- A pool, spring or 
stream of fresh water 1571. 4. The part of 

a tidal river next above the salt water ; also, 
the lands adjoining this part. Freq. in pi. 
Now U.S. 1634. 

x. The £ of the morning North. a. Sometimes 
there are great freshes in the River of Tyne 1682. 3. 
I’le not shew him Where the quicke Freshes are 
Temp. iiL ii. 75. 

Fresh, v. ME. [f. Fresh a."] To +make 
or become fresh or lively. 

Freshen (fre -Jan, fre'/n), v. 1697. [f. as 
prec. +-EN®.] I. intr. To become Fresh ; to 
increase in strength; also with up. b. To 
become bright 1819. c. To lose salt or saltness 
(Webst.) 1864. 2. trans. To make Fresh ; esp. 
to renew, revive, give freshness to; to remove 
salt or saltness from 1749. 3. Naut. * To relieve 
(a rope) of its strain, or danger of chafing, by 
shifting or removing its place of nip * (Adm. 
Smyth) 1855. 

_ X. The wind now freshened fast Marryat. To £ 
into smiles W. Irving. a. Air to £ the room 1801. 
To f, up my Italian Lowell, their memory 1874. 3. 

To f. harjjscy the nip ; to pay out more cable so as to 
change the part exposed to friction. To f. ballast i 
to divide or separate it, so as to alter its position. 
Tof. way ; to increase the speed- 
Hence Fre’shener, something that freshens ; 
a spell of exercise for freshening a horse. 

Fresher (fre-Jai). 1882. [f. Fresh a. + 

-erL] a. Univ. slang'. == Freshman. b. 
A fresh breeze. 

Freshet (fre*Jet). Also erron, fresh shot. 
1596. [f. Fresh sb.'^ + -et.] i. A small 

stream of fresh water. Obs. exc. poet. 1598. 

2. A stream or rush of fresh water flowing into 
the sea 1596. 3. A flood or overflowing of a 

river caused by heavy rains or melted snow 
1654. 

3. The £ in the river . . was so sudden that cattle 
. . were in danger of being drowned 1784. Hence 
Fre'shet v. to flood as with a £ 

Freshly (fre’jli), adv. ME. [f. Fresh a. + 
-LY*.] In a fresh manner; newly, recently; 
with renewed or unabated vigour; briskly; 
withundiminishedstrength, purity, distinctness, 
etc. ; with fresh appearance, odour, etc. ; tgaily 
-1523, 

F. tom Byron, pursued Stow. Looks he as £, as he 
did the day he wrastled A.Y.L. ni.ii. 243. 
Freshman (fre*Jm«n). 1550. [f. Fresh 
<2. + Man.] I. A new-comer; a novice. 2. A 
student during his first year, esp. his first term, 
at a University (or U.S. a school) 1596. 
a. He was but yet a £ in Cambridge Nashe, 

tie), i (s»t). i (Psych<r). 9 (what), p (g(>t)* 
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f.'Class U.S.^ ‘the lowest of the four classes 
in an American college ’ (WebsL), Hence Fre'sll- 
mansMp, the condition of being a f. ; the period 
during which it lasts ; alsoybc., the personality of a f. 

fFre*slinient. [f. Fresh z?. +-m:ent.] Re- 
freshing influence. J. Cartwright. 
Fres&ness (fre*jnes). ME. [f. Fresh a, + 
-NESS.] The quality of being Fresh. Also 
concr. a fresh stream (Keats). 

JoUitie, pleasaunce, and freshnesse 150a The f. of 
the Aire Bacon, of Waters Boyle, of the Evening 
1^2. The glory and the f. of a dream Wordsw. 

Fre'Stiwater, a. 1528. [f. Fresh <2.+ 

Water sd.] I. Of or pertaining to, yielding, 
produced by, or living in water that is not salt. 

a. Unaccustomed to salt water, new to the sea 
1621 ; hence, unskilled, raw, insignificant. 

I. F. fish 176s, lakes Goldsm., flowers 1828, shells 
Lyell. a. A f, sailor De Foe. Jig. Ignorant, un- 
learned, and f. critics Fielding. Hence fFresh- 
watered a. unskilled, raw. 

Fresison (fir/sai's^n). 1827. A mne- 

monic word designating the fifth mood of the 
fourth syllogistic figure, in which a universal 
negative major premiss and a particular affirma- 
tive minor yield a particular negative condn- 
sion. 

Fret (fret), sd} ME. [app. a. OF. /rete 
trellis-work.] i. Ornamental interlaced work; 
a net; an ornament consisting of jewels or 
flowers in a network. 2, Her, Orig. a figure 
formed by two bendlets, dexter and sinister, 
intersecting; == F. fretie. Later, *a figure 
formed by two narrow bands in saltire, inter- 
laced with a mascle* (Cussans). 1572. 3. fa. 

Arch, Carved ornament, esp, in ceilings, con- 
sisting of intersecting lines in relief -1664. b. 
An ornamental pattern composed of continu- 
ous combinations of straight lines, joined usu- 
ally at right angles. Also attrih, 1664. 

1. A frette of goold sche hadde next hjre her 
Chaucer. 3. b. The f. or herring-bone is of common 
occurrence on vases of the oldest style Birch, 

Comh, \ f.-cutting vbl, sb.^ the cutting of wood 
with a fret-sawinto ornamental designs j also atirib, ; 
-saw, a saw used for cutting frets, scrolls, etc. 

Fret (fret), sb.^ 1545. [f. Fret v.i] i. A 
gnawing or wearing away, erosion. Now rare. 
Also concr. fa fretting sore ; a decayed spot. 
3. Pain in the bowels, grips, colic. Also 
Now dial. 1600. 3. Agitation of mind ; irrita- 

tion, vexation ; also, querulous utterance 1556. 
f4. A gust, squall (of wind) -i734‘ 5« Secon- 

dary fermentation in liquors 1664. 

3. My lord was in as great a f. as 1 De Foe. Phr. 
JF, and /every f. and fume. On or upon ihef. : in a 
state of agitation, irritation, ill humour, or impatience. 

Fret (fret), sh.^ 1500. [?] In musical instru- 
ments like the guitar, formerly a ring of gut 
(Stainer), now a bar or ridge of wood, metal, 
etc. placed on the fingerboard, to regulate the 
fingering. 

Fret, rare. 1587. \fA.OY.frete.ffraitey 
fraicte breach,] A breach or passage made 
by the sea. 

fFret, sb.^ 1576. [ad. /return^ A strait 
“1661. 

Fret (fret), z'.i Pa. t. and pple. fretted. 
Pr. pple. fretting. \fM.f retan y f. OTeut./riz- 
(see For- to Eat.] ti. trans. 
To eat, devour -ME. 3. To gnaw; to con- 
sume, torture or wear away by gnawing. Now 
only of small animals. Also intr. ME. 3. 
transf of slow and gradual destructive action, 
as of frost, rust, disease, corrosives, etc. Const. 
into, to (the result). Also fig. Also absol. 
ME. 4. To form or make by wearing away 
1593* ts. intr. To make a way by gnawing 
or corrosion (fit. and fg.) -1676. t6. intr. for 

refl. To become eaten, corroded, or worn; 
to waste away ; to decay -1804. 7. trans. To 
chafe, irritate ME. 8. intr. To distress one- 
self with constant regret or discontent; to chafe, 
worry. Often with additional notion of queru- 
lous utterances. 1551. Also qfia^i-trans. with 
away, out 1605. 9. intr. Of liquor t To under- 
go secondary fermentation. Now dial. 1664. 

b. trans. (causatively) Z742* 10. intr. Of a 

stream, etc. : To move in agitation or turmoil ; 
to chafe 1737. 11, trans. (causatively). To 

cause to rise in waves ; to ruffle 1794. 

a. Like as it wer a moth fretting a garment 1551. 
3. The river frets away the rocks along its banks 
Huxley. Phr. To f* the heart (fig.). 4* With cadent 


Teares f. channels in her cheekes Lear i, iv. 308. 7- 

Horses.. fretted into a foam W. Irving. 8. He only 
frets to keep himself employed Goldsm. x^vasl-^irans. 
A pwre Player, That struts and frets his houre vpon 
the Stage Macb. v. v. 25. Hence Fre*tter. Fre*t- 
ting z>bL sb. and fpL a. 

Fret (fret), zf.2 ME. [In part a. OY. f refer , 
f. frete ; see Fret sb.'^ In sense 2, the word 
agrees with Fretish v?-, ? ad. OF. fraitir.] 
f I. trans. To adorn with interlaced work; to 
adorn richly with gold, silver, or jewels -1668. 
b. transf To vanegate 1601. a. Arch. To 
adorn {esp. a ceiling) with carved or embossed 
work in patterns 1611. 3. Her. To interlace 

1572. 

I. Frenyeis of fyne silk, fretit ful fre 1450, b. Yon 
grey Lines That f. the Clouds Shaks. a. This 
Maiesticall Roofe, fretted with golden fire Shaks. 
fFret, z'.s ME. [?] i. trans. To rub, chafe, 
(liausatively : To make pass by rubbing. 2, 
intr. To mb, produce friction ; to fray out 
1643. (Merged in Fret v.^) 

Fret (fret), 1600. [f. Fret j< 5 .S] trans. 
To furnish (a guitar, etc.) with frets. 

Fretful (fre*tfnl), a. 1593. [f. Fret v.'^ + 
-FUL.] ti. Corrosive, irritating {lit. and fig.) \ 
also, inflamed -1804. 3. Disposed to fret, 

irritable, peevish ; impatient 1602. 3, Of water, 

etc.: Agitated, iDroken into waves. Of the 
wind: Blowing in frets ; gusty. 1613. 4. Char- 
acterized by or productive of fretting 1737. 

^ I. 2 He 7 t. Vly III. it. 403. a. The fretful! Porpen- 
tine Shaks. 4. The £ stir Unprofitable and the fever 
of the world Wordsw. Fre’tful-ly adv., -ness. I 

fFrctisli, fire*tize, v.'^ 1521. [f. frediss - 1 
lengthened stem of OF.fredir (F. froidir).'] 
trans. To chill, benumb. Only in pass. -1639. 
+Fre‘tisli, Fre-tize, In 7 j&rettislL 
1579. [? ad. OF, *fraitiss-, ^fraitir. C£ Fret 
sb.'^y vJ] — Fret -1703. 

Frette, var. of Fret 

Fretted (fre*ted), ppL af 1545. [f. Fret 
vj + -ED i.J 1. Eaten or worn into holes, 
chafed. 3. Worried, vexed, distressed 1756. 
Fretted (fre'tM), ppL a.^ ME. [f. Fret 
v .^ + -ED ^.] I. Adorned with fretwork; carved 
or wrought into frets. Also transf. and fig. 
1552. 3. Her. Interlaced 1586. 

Fretty (fre-ti), a. 1563. [ad. OF. frette^ f. 
frete ; see Fret j^.^] Her. * Covered with a 
number of narrow bars or sticks, usually eight, 
lying in the directions of the bend and bend- 
sinister, interlacing each other’ (Cussans). 
tOf a charge : Fretted or interlaced with. 
fFrc'twise, -ways, adv. ME. [f. Fret sbf' 
-b-wiSE.] In the form of a fret; so as to 
interlace -1717. 

Fre*twork. 1601. [f. Fret + Work 
sb.'] I. Arch. Carved work in decorative pat- 
terns consisting Ip'gely of intersecting lines, ! 
esp. as used for ceiungs. Also atirib. 3. Wood- j 
work cut with a fret-saw into ornamental I 
designs 1881. 3. The ornamental part of lead- 1 
light work 1859. 

Freudian (frordian), a. and sb. 1910. (A 
disciple) of Dr. Sigmund or his doctrines 

of Psychoanalysis, q.v. HenceFreu*dianism, 
Freu*dism. , _ 

Friable (frarabT), a. 1563. [a. F., ad. L. 
friabilis, f. friare to crumble into small pieces.] 
Capable of being easily crambled or reduced 
to powder ; pulverizable, cmmbly. 

A f. substance like rust of iron G. White. Hence 
Friabitiity, Fri*ableness, the quality of being f. 
tFri*and. 1598. [a. F., f./pa«Apr.pple. of 
frireA A. Dainty; delicious to the palate; 
fond of delicate food -1818. B. sb. An epicure. 
Friar (fraiw, frai'oi), sh, [ME. frere^ a. OF. 
frere (mod. frlri^, earlier firedre L. fratrem 
brother.] ti.=BROTHER, in fig. uses -1821. a. 
In the R. C. Ch, ; A brother or member of any 
religious order, but esp, of one of the four 
mendicant orders : the Franciscans (fFWarr 
minors, Minorites, or Gr^ Friars) ; the Augus- 
tines (Austin Friars) ; the Dominicans (Friars 
Preachers, Black Friars) ; and the CarmeUtes 
( White Friars) ME. b. pi. The quarters or 
convent of a particular order ; hence often a 
name for the part of a town where the convent 
was ME. 3. A name of various fishes ; e. g, 
the silversides, a N. American fish 1603. 4* 

An Australian bird of the genus Philemon ; 


now m.u,f,~bird 1798. 5. Print. A white or 

light place on a printed page 1683. 6, White 
friars i *a small flake of iight-colonred sedi- 
ment floating in wine ' 1745. 

Comb. : friar’s balsam, tincture of benzoin com- 
pound used as an application for ulcers and wounds ; 
r,-bird: see sense 4; friar’s cap(s, the Monkshood, 
Aconiium Napell%ts% friar’s cowl, the Cuckoo-pint 
or Wake Robin, Arum maculatum ; friar’s crown, 
Canduus eriopkorus j friar’s lantern = Ignis fa- 
tuns I f.-skate, the Raia alba. 

Hence fFriar v. intr. to play the f. Fri'arly a. 
of or pertaining to friars ; friar- like ; adv* in fnariy 
fashion. 

fFriar Rusb. 1603. The proper name (Ger. 
Rausch) of the hero of a popular story which 
tells of the adventures of a demon disguised as 
a friar. “^Confused by Scott with I gnu fatuus. 
Friary (frai-ari), sb, 1538. [f. Friar sb. + 
-Y^.] I. A convent of friars. 3. A fraternity 
of friars 1631. f 3. The institution of friars 

-r66i. 4. atirib. (of or pertaining to a friaiy 

or friaries) 1598. 

fFri*ary^r. 1589. [f. Friar j 5 . + -yL] Of 
or pertaining to friars -1605. 
fFria*tion. 1656. [f. h, friare to rub into 
small pieces.] The action of rubbing or crum- 
bling into small pieces -1743. 

Fribble (fri*bl). 1664. [f- next vb.] 

A, sb. I. A trifler. 3, A trifling thing or 
idea 1832. 3. Frivolity 1881. 

I. The fop, the £, and the beau 1771- 

B. adj. Trifling, frivolous, ridiculous 1798. 
Fribble (fri*bT), z;. 1627. [echoic; ?infl. 

by Frivol.] f i- trans. To Mter, stammer ; 

intr. to totter in walking -1709. 3. intr. In 

early use, to act aimlessly or feebly ; to fiddle. 
Now only : To behave frivolously. 1640. ^ 
a. Not as you treat those fools that are fribbling 
round about you Thackeray. Hence Fri'bbler, a 
trifler. Fri’bbling vbl. sb. Fri’bblery, frivolity. 
Friborgh, -burgh : see Frithborh. 
fFricacezi^. 1533. [ad. ~ Fri- 

cation . -1643. 

Fricandeau (frik^ndda*). PL -deaux. 
1706. [a. F.] A slice of veal or other meat 
dried or stewed and served with sauce ; a fri- 
cassee of veal. 

Fricandel, -elle (frikande*!). 1872. [quasi- 
Fr. var. of prec,] Hashed meat made into 
balls and fried. 

Fricassee (frikasr*),ji5. 1568. \a..'F .fricas- 
sle, f. fricasser to mince and cook in sauce; of 
unkn. origin.] Meat sliced and fried or stewed 
and served with sauce. Now usually a ragout 
of small animals or birds cut in pieces. Also 

fricassee (frikasr), v. 1657. [f. prec.] 
To make a fricassee of ; to dress as a fricassee. 
Also transf. 

tFrica’tion. 1533. \a.d.'L.fricaiionemyi, 
fricare to rub.] i. The action of chafing or 
rubbing -1694. 3. Friction -1725. 

Fricative (fri*katiy). i860, [ad. mod.L. 

fricativus ; see -ATIVE.] 

A. adj. I. Ofa consonant-sound : Produced 
by the friction of the breath through a narrow 
opening between two of the mouth-organs. 2. 

* Sounded by friction, as certain musical instru- 
ments ’ (Cent. Diet.). 

B. sb. A fricative consonant 1863. 

Fricatrice (fri*katris)- 1605. [ad. L. fri- 

catricem, f. fricare.] A lewd woman. 
•fFrickle. 1681. A basket (for fruit) that 
holds a bushel. (Diets.) 

Friction (fri-kjan). 1581. [a.F., ad.L. 

frictionem, f. fricare to rub.] i. The action of 
chafing or rubbing (the body or limbs). 3. 
The rubbing of one body against another ; at- 
trition 1704, 3. Physics and Meek, The resis- 

tance which any body meets with in moving 
over another body 1722, 4, fig.\ esp. of opin- 

ions, temperaments, etc. 1761. 

I. A cold bath, with f. and a little exercise Hamer- 
TON. 3. Phr. Angle off, the maximum slope at 
which one body will rest upon another without sliding 
down. F. at resiy the amount of f. between two 
touching bodies that are relatively at rest 4. The f, 
between parent and child 1884. 

Comb., chiefly Mech , ; f.-ball, one of the balls used 
to lessen the f. bearings, etc- ; .block, a block which 
is pressed against a revolving body to arrest Us 
motion by f. ; -brake, a form of dynamometer in 


6 (Ger. Ksln). o (Fr. p«»). u (Ger. Mailer), ii (Fr. dane). v (carl), e (e.) (there), e (?») (ron). i (Fr. faire). 5 (fir, fern, rarth). 
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wiiich a pair of f.-blocks ar« screwed to a ioumal ro- 
tatmgat a given speed ; also, a bralce which measures 
the amount of work performed by any prime mover, 
by allowing it during the time of trial to waste all its 
work on f. ; a measurer of the lubricity of oils ; a ; 
brake operating by means of f. ; -breccia {GeoQ = 
fmtlt-rock (see Fault) ; -clutcli, -cone, -coupling’, 
•disc, contrivances for transmitting motion by fric- 
tional contact; -fremitiis iPatk,} =:j'..sa'undi -fuse 
; -^ear, -gearing, gear or gearing for trans- 
mitting motion by frictional contact ; -macMne, an 
electrical machine, generating electricity by contact 
with amalgamated silk ; -powder, a composidon of 
chlorate of potash and antimony, which readdy ignites 
by f.; -primer, U.S. name for ; -roller^ a 

roller placed so as to lessen the f. of anything passing 
over it ; also, = f,~ivlieel ( 3 ) ; -sound the 

auscultatory sound heard when the pleurae or pericar- 
dium are roughened by inflammation and effused 
lymph ; -tube, a tube used for firing cannon by means 
of ignition; -wheel, (ii)see.^brio/i-r»//e?'; ( 5 ) one of 
the small rollers which revolve in bearings, and sus- 
tain an axle in the depression formed by the con- 
tiguity of the upper portion of their peripheries. 
Hence Fri'ction v. irons, to chafe or rub (the 
bodyj etc.). Fri'ctionless « -ly adv. 

Frictional (fri-kjsnai), a. 1850. [f. prec. -b 
-AL .1 Of or pertaining to friction, moved or 
produced by friction 

Phr. J^, eUciricity^ electricity developed by friction. 
F. gearing- {-wkeels), wheels which transmit motion 
by friction instead of by teeth. Hence Frixtion- 
ally 

Friday (frai’d^i, -di). \0'E*,fr{ged^i * day 
of (the goddess) FrCi*\ aCom, WGer. transl. 
of the late L. dies Veneris, day of (the planet) 
Venus. The OE. name Frig corresponds to 
ON. Frigg, name of the wife of Odin (not to 
Freyja), and is the fern, of the OTeut. adj. 
*frih- 'beloved, loving*; see Free.] i. The 
sixth day of the week. a. A reception or enter- 
tainment given on that day 1836. 3. atirih, 
as F, morning. 1592. 

X, Bloch F.x applied to various historic dates of 
disastrous events which took place on Friday, as 
May II, 1866, when a panic ensued on the failure of 
Overend, Gurney, & Ca ? etc. Good F. ; the Friday 
before Easter Day, observed in commemoration of 
Christ’s crucifixion. 

Fridge (frids),t^. 1550. [app. echoic.] fi. 
inir. To fidget -1681. ta. To chafe, mb, 
scrape {^pon, etc.) -1651. 3. irans. To mb, 

fray, chafe. Now chiefly dial. 1617. 

Fried (frsid), ppl. cu ME. [f. Fry ».] 
Cooked by frying. 

Friend (frend). [Com. Tent. ; O'E.fremd, 
pr, pple, of OTeut. *frij6jan to love (OE, 
friogan)^ f. pre-Teut. dear ; see Free a,l 

A. s 5 . I. 'One joined to another in mutual 
benevolence and intimacy' (J.). Not ordina- 
rily used of lovers or relatives. 3. Applied ; 
loosely, e. g. to a mere acquaintance, or to a 
stranger; also, used by members of the i 
‘Society of Friends’ as the ordinary mode of 
address. Also often ironically. ME. 3. A 
kinsman or near relation. Now only in pi. 
OE. f 4, A lover or paramour of either sex 

-1765, 5. One who wishes (another, a cause, 

etc.) well ; a sympathizer, patron, or supporter. 
Const, ofy to. ME. b. iransf. Anything helpful 
ME, 6. One not an efiemy\ one who is on 
good terms with another, not hostile or at 
variance ; one who is on the same side in war- 
fare, politics, etc. OE. 7. A Quaker 1679. 

X, And night as welcome as a f, would fall M. Ar- 
KOLD.^ Phr. F. of God X one eminent for piety, and 
enjoying God’s special favour. See yames ii, 33. a. 
Nay, keep it, f,, keep it,' said Dinah Plait Mar. 
EnGSwoitm. Mylearnedf. 3. Friends agree 

best at a <&tance Sc. Profoh. 4. Meas.for M. i. iv. 

5. Friends to marriage 1783, of order 1878. Phr. 
F. in Qtt ai court : one infinential in high quarters 
who is disposed to help another. 

Phr. To he, keep, make friends •vdthx to be or get 
on good terms with ; also absol. to he fiends. 

tB. adj. Well-disposed, friendly, not hostile. 
(Cf. Enemy a^ -16^, 

Friend (frend), v. ME. [f- Friend sb.] 
ti. irons. To make (persons) friends or friend- 
ly ; to join in fiiendsMp -1604, ». To act as 

a friend to, befriend; to assist, hdp. arch, or 
poet, t <62. Also fg, of things. 

a, WdLtibe Gods arc aboue, time mnst f, or end 
Shaks. Hence Frie*nded jpl. a. having a f. or 
friends; befriended {rare). 

Friemdless (fre-ndl&), a. OE. [f. Friend 

si, + -LESS.] I. Destitute of friends, 9. = 
Unfriendly, Shelley, 


I. f Friendless ntan : in OE law, an outlaw. Hence 
Friemdlessness. 

Friendlike (frcmdloik), a. 1559. [£ Friend 
4 -LIKE.] Like a friend or friends, friendly. 
Friendly (fremdli). £OE. friondlic adj., 
dice adv, ; see -LY 2.] 

A. adj. I. Having the qualities or disposi- 

tion of a friend, disposed to act as a friend 
kind. 3. Characteristic of or befitting a friend 
or friends ; manifesting friendship ME. 3. 
Not hostile, on amicable terms. Const to, 
with. 1595. 4. Well-wishing; disposed to 

help or support 1535. 5. Kindly, propitious, 

favourable; convenient. Const, to, funto. 
ME t6. Of things : Not jarring or conflict- 
ing -1793. 

3. A f. nod 1S68. Phr. F. lead, an entertainment 
given, among the poorer classes in London, for the 
benefit of a friend m distress, etc. 3. The King’s 
flag is insulted at evciy F. Port we look at Nelson. 
A f niaick (at Football, etc.): one not played in 
competition for a cup, etc. 4. The Gods to day stand 
f. JuL C. V. i. 94, 5. Trees with f. shade Dryden. 

6. F. colours Pope. 

Phr. Friendly Society. Orig., the name of a 
particular fire-insurance company. Later, one of 
various a^odations, the membere of which pay fixed 
contributions to insure help in sickness and old age, 
and provision for their families in the event of death. 

B. sb. A friendly native; also, a friendly 
match 1870. 

C. adv. In a friendly manner or spirit OE. 
Hence Friemdlily <2^2;. inaf. manner. Friemd- 

liness, the quality or condition of being f.; 
occas. pi. manifestations of friendliness. 

F riendsMp (fre*nd jip), [OE. friondscipe ; 
see -SHIP.] 1. The state of being a friend ; 
association of persons as friends; a friendly 
intimacy. 3. Frientfiy feeling or disposi- 
tion felt or shown ; friendliness ME. t3. A 
friendly act ; friendly aid -1613. +4. ‘ Con- 

formity, affinity, correspondence, aptness to 
unite’ (J.) 1695. ^ 

I. Without f., society is but meeting Bacon. My 
college friendships Tennyson.^ 2, Christ’s f. to his 
disciples South. 3. Zearni ii. 62. 4. Colours which 
have a F. with each other Dryden. 
fFriese, a. and sb. 1481. [The native name.] 
— Frisian, q.v. Hence Frie‘sic Frie'sish 
a. * Frisian. 

Frieze (friz), sb."^ ME, [a. Y.fnse, £ friser 
to curl ; see Frizz x'.i] i. A iund of coarse 
woollen cloth, with a nap, usually on one side 
only ; now esp. of Irish make. fn. The nap 
or down on a plant -1657. 3, An abrasion of 

the grain in leather 1885. 

I- An old calash, .lined with green frize Sterne. 
Frieze (frfz), 1563. [a. Y./rise fern., 
prob. related to It fregio m^c. : — L. Pkjy~ 
gium (sc. opus) a Phrygian work (cf. Phrygix 
vestes embroidered garments).] Arch, i. That 
member in the entablature of an order which 
comes between the architrave and comice. b. 
A band of painted or sculptured decoration 
1847. 3. In a column = Hypotrachelium. 
1569. 3. attrib., as f.-work. Also f.-panel, 

one of the uppermost pands of a six-panelled 
door. 1678. 

I, The. .f. adorned in stucco with sea-monsters H. 
Walpole, a. The freezes gold, and gold the capitals 
Pope. 

Hence Fliexed^/. a, furnished with a f. 

Frieze (friz), 1509- [^<i- F, friser or 

%^.frisar', see Frizz w.^] i. trans. To cover 
with a nap. Hist. ta. == P’Rizz Hence 
Frie*zing vhl, sb, ; also attrib. 

Frieze (friz), v.2 1577, £ad. Y. friser, re- 
lated to frise Frieze i. irans. To em- 

broider with gold. Now rare. 3. Naut. (See 
quot.) 1769. 3. To cover (a silver plate) with 

chased patterns 1678. 

%. Frieziffig, ornamental carving or painting above 
the drift-rails, and likewise round the stem or bow of 
a ship 1830. 

Fnezed (frtzd),ppi. a. Now Hist. 1509. j 
[f. Frieze v.i and jA^] z. Of cloth : Having 
a nap. 3. Of a plant : Downy 1578. 

Fnezer (frPzoi). 1557. [£ Frieze ' 
-ER^] One who friezes cloth. 

Frigate (fri*g^). 1585. fad. Y. frigate, ad. 
It. fregaia. Etym. unlcn.] i. A light and 
swift vessel, orig. built for rowing, afterwards 
for sailing. Obs, exc, poet, 3. fa. A merchant- 
man -1800. b. A war-vessel. In the Royal 
Navy, formerly a vessel of the class next in size i 


and equipment to ships of the line, carrying 
from 28 to 60 guns on the main deck and a 
raised quarter-deck and forecastle. Not now 
applied to a distinct class of vessel. 1630. 3. A 
large swift-flying raptorial bird {Fregaia aquila), 
found near land in the tropical and warmer 
temperate seas. I^sof.-bird, -petrel. 1738. 4. 

attrib. 1657. 

Comb. : f.-btdlt a. having *a descent of some steps 
from the quarter-deck and forecastle into the waist * 
(Adm. Smyth) ; -bird, -petrel (see 3). 

Frigatoon (frigate *n), 1721. [ad. 
gatone, augm, of fregata Frigate.]^ A Vene- 
tian vessel, with a square stem, having only a 
mainmast, mizzen-mast, and bowsprit. ‘Also 
applied to a ship sloop-of-war ’ (Adm. Smyth). 
tFri»gefact, v. rare. 1599. [ad. 'L. frige- 
faciare, £ frigere to be cold+/ar/-, facerej\ 
irans. To chill -1656. So fFrigefaxtion, the 
action or process of chilling. tFrigefaxUve 
a. chilling. 

Fright (frait), sb. \OY.fryhio, a metathetic 
form of fyrhio, -u OTeut. *furhiin, f. 
^fuhrto-, forkto- adj., afiraid.] i. In OE. : 
Fear in general. Obs, In ME. and in mod. 
use : Sudden fear, violent terror, alarm. An 
instance of this. 3. fAnything that causes 
terror. Hence {colloq.) a person or thing of a 
shocking, grotesque, or ridiculous appearance 
1634. 

X. Least by his clamour.. The Towne might fall in 
f. Shaks. Hence Fri'ghtless a. without fear. 

Fright (frait), v. [OE. fryhian, metathe- 
tic var. of fyrhtati OTeut. *furkijan to fear, 
£ *furhto- afraid.] ti. inir. To be afraid 
-ME. 3. trans. To affect with jfright ; to 
scare, terrify. Repl. hy frighten, ex(s.poei. OE. 

3. Frighting the maids <Goldsm. Hence Frl’gbted 
ppL a, aflTected with fright ; pervaded with fear (Milt. 
T'.L. n. 994). Fri'ghtedly fFri'ghter, one 
who or that which causes fright or scares away. 

Frighten (frai-t^n), v. 1666. ££ Fright 
sb. + -EN 5 . Replacing Fright v,\ — Fright 
V. 2, 

Frightened by a shadow Froude. 

Frightful (frai-tful), a. ME. [f. Fright 
+-FUL,] fi. Full of terror; timid; alarmed 
-1802. 3. Alarming (const. io)\ shocking, 

dreadful, revolting 1700. 

X. The wild and frightfull Heards Drayton, a. The 
£ effects of jealousy Hume. A £ scandal Froude, 
Hence Fri'gbtfiilly adv. (often a mere intensive). 
Fri'gbtfalness, the quality or state of being f. ; esp. 
terrorizing of non-combatants as a military resource. 

Frightment (frai'tment). rare. 1607. [£ 
Fright 2/. + -ment.] The state of being in 
a fright ; something that causes fright. 

Frigid (fri'dsid), tr. 1623. \yA. L. frigidus, 
f- 1* Intensely cold, devoid 

of heat or warmth, of a low temperature 1639. 
+3. transf. Wanting in sexual heat ; impotent 
-1732.^ 3. fig. Destitute of ardour or warmth 

of feeling, lacking enthusiasm or zeal; cold, 
apathetic ; formal, stiff 1658. Of things : Chill- 
ing, depressing 1844. b. Dull, fiat, -insipid 
1713 ; flacking force or point -1699. 

X. Nuns in f, cells Longf. Frigid zone : each of the 
two regions which He within the north and south 
polar circles respectively, 3. Our reception was f. 
Johnson. A f. adieu T. Hardy, b. F. ^splendours 
1888.^ Hence Fri*gid-ly -ness. 
IlFrigidarium (fridsidea’ii^m). 1706. [L., £ 
frigidus."] The cooHng-room in a Roman bath. 
Also transf. 

Frigidity (fridgi'diti). ME. \a.Y.frigiditi\ 
see Frigid and -ity.] i. The state or quality 
of being frigid ; intense coldness. 3 . transf. 
Want of generative heat ; impotence 1586. 3. 
fig. Want of warmth of feeling or zeal ; apathy, 
coldness 1631 ; lack of fire or spirit ; flatness, 
insipidity ; ffiso ^uasi-concr. 1642. 

X. The benumming frigiditie of Greenland xfi^o. 
The £ of a decrepit Age Glanvill. 3, To write with 
£ Johnson. The £ of the French drama 1763. 

Frigoric (frigp’rik). 18 la, [f. L. f rigor-, 
fri^s-^r-ici\ 

tA, sb. An imagined imponderable cause of 
cold. 

B. adj, * Pertaining to or consisting in the 
application of cold * {Cent. Diet,), rare. 1887. 
Frigorific (frigSri'fik), a. 1667. [a. F. 

frigorifique, ad. L. frigorificus cooling; see 
prec. and -Fic.] Producing cold, freezing; 
cooling. 
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Frill (fnl), SCI. 1 - 1591. [perh. from sense 3 

(though not recorded till recently) ; cf. Chit- 
terung and F. /raise (mesentery of a calf, 
ruff, frill, etc.) ; or ? a metathetic form of 
Furl.] i. An ornamental edging of woven 
materi^, of which one edge is gathered and the 
other left loose so as to give it a wa\y or fluted 
appearance. Msotran/". b. Anything resem- 
bling this ; e. g. a fnnge of feathers round the 
neck of a bird, a tuft on the neck of a dog, etc. 

1878. 2. A kind of scallop-shell 1803. 3. Used 
by butchers for : The mesentery of an animal 

1879. 4,. Phoiogr. [f. thevb.] The irregular 
rising of a gelatine film at the edges of a plate. 

Showy or useless embellishments or 
accomplishments. 

Comh . : f.*back,^ a variety of pigeon, having an 
extraordinary frill-like appendage encircling the neck; 
•lizard, an Australian lizard of the genus ChJamy- 
dosauruSi whose neck is encircled by a broad erectile 
membrane. Hence Fri*lly a., full of or resembling 
frills ; also as sb, pL frilled undergarments. 

Frill, sb.^^ [f. Frill s.S; prob. an etymo- 
logizing figment to account for Frill 
T he ruffling of a hawk’s feathers when frilling 
with^cold. Worcester. 

Frill (fril), 1574. [conn. w. Frill sb»\ 
q.v.] I. trans. To furnish or decorate with a 
frill. t2. To furl tip. 1603. 3. Pkoiogr. To raise 
(a film) in flutes like a frill. Also intr. 1891. 

•f Frill, z;.2 rare. 1677. [prob. echoic.] Of 
the eagle : To scream -1688. 
fFriU, Z /.3 [ad. OF. frilUr^ To shiver 
with cold. (Diets.) 

Frilled (frild),^/. a. 1825. [f. Frill sh^ 
or + or Having, wearing, or 

adorned with or as with a frill. Of a photogra- 
phic plate : Raised in flutes at the edges. 

F. lizard — frill-lizard. Hence Ftl'lledness. 

Frilling (fri*lig), vbl, sb. 1815. [f. Frill 
I. The putting a &11 to (a gar- 
ment) ; Conor . frilled edging; frills. 2, Photogr, 
The rising in flutes along the edge 1880. 

Frim, a. Now dial, [OE. Jr^me : — ^pre- 
hist. cogn. w.^rawadj., forward, etc.] 

a. Vigorous, flourishing ; plump. b. Abun- 
dant in sap, juicy; abundant. c. Soluble, 
fusible. 

b. The f. sap. . From the full root Drayton. 
ilFrimaire (frzmfT). 1838. [F., f. frimas 
hoar-frost.] The third month of the French 
revolutionary calendar (Nov. 21 to Dec. 20). 
Fringe (frind3), sh. [ME. frenge, a. OF. 

: — pop. L. *frimiiay metathetic alteration of^ 
cl. L. fmbria border, fringe.] i. An orna- 
mental bordering, consisting of a narrow band 
to which are attached threads of silk, cotton, 
etc., either loose or formed into tassels, twists, 
etc. 2. Anything resembling this; a border 
or edging 1649 ; an outer edge or margin of any 
kind ; an outer limit of a country, area, etc. 
1898. h,fg. An appendage or sequel; also 
{colloq,) irrelevant matter 1642. c. A portion 
of the front hair brushed forward and cut short 
1883. d. In plants and animals 1601. e. Anal. 
= Fimbria. 1857. f. Optics, One of the coloured 
spectra produced by diffraction 1704. 

I. She had.. made many yards of f. Jane Austen. 
s. The f. of the foam Byron, b. In . . the confines of 
Grace and the fringes of Repentance Jer. Taylor. 

Comh. ; f.-net, a net to confine a fringe of hair ; -pod, 
the Californian name of Thysanocarpus ladniaius} 
-tree, CHonanthus virginica. 

Hence Fri'ngeless a, having no f. 

Fringe (frindg), v, 1480. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
trans. To furnish, adorn, or encircle with or as 
with a fringe. 2. To serve as a fringe to 
1794. 

Fringent (frimdsent), a. rare. 1847. [? 
formed to correspond with friction ; cf. fran^ 
gent.'] Exercising friction. 

A shower of meteors, - lit by f. air. Blaze Emerson. 

Fiingilla'ceotis, a, 1853. [f. L. fringilla 
finch +-ACEOUS.] Pertaining to the finches. 
Fringidlide [anglicized f. mod. 'L.fringilUdx], 
a bird of the finch family. Fringidline a. of 
or pertaining to the finches. 

Fringy (frimdgi), a. 1750. [f. Fringe sb. 
+- y^.] I. Of the nature of or resembling a 
fringe, 2. Furnished with a fringe or fringes ; 
covered with fringes 1831. 

II Fripo*n(n)erie. rare* 1708. [F., f* fripon 
a rogue.] Roguery. 
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f Fri-pper. 1598. [ad. F. fHpUr, f. (nit) 
OF. frtpe rag.] = next. -1697. 

Fnpperer (fri'psroj). 1584. [see prec. and 
-ER.^j A dealer in cast-off clothing, 
Frii^ery (&i-p«ri). 1568. [a. or ad. OF. 
freperie, f. frepe rag.] ■j-i. Cast-off clothes 
-1824. 2. Finery in dress, esp. tawdry finery. 

Also 1637. b. Trifles 1803. Empty 

display, esp. in speech, etc. ; showy talk 1727. 
ts- An old-clothes shop -1635. 1 ' 4 . Trade or 

traffic in old clothes —1606. 5. Tawdry stvle 

[rare) 1802. 

_ I- I’ll reduce him to f. and rags Covgreye. 2. She 
IS as fond of gauze and French f. as the best of them 
Goldsm. b. Boxes, baskets, and other f. iSo^. 3 
Te 7 iip, IV. i. 225, 

Frippery (fri'peri), a. 1625. [from the sb* 
usedattrib.] Frivolous; contemptible; trum- 

fFri'SCO. 1519. [? pseudo-It. form of Frisk 
sb.] A brisk movement in dancing; a caper 
-1675. 

Frisette (frize't). 1818. [F.] A cluster of 
small curls worn on the forehead. 

II Friseur (frfzbr). l^owrare. 1750. [F.,f. 
\f riser to Frizz,] A hairdresser. 

Frisian (fri*zian). 1598. [f. L. Frisii pi. 

(ad. the native name : OFris. Frise^ Frese) + 
-AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the people of 
Friesland. B. sb. An inhabitant of Friesland ; 
the language of Friesland, So tFri*sic a, of or 
pertaining to Friesland. 

Frisk (frisk), sb. 1525. [f. Frisk v^] fi. 
A brisk and lively movement in horsemanship 
or dancing; a caracole or curvet ; a caper. 2. 
iransf. and fg. A brisk sportive movement; 
a frolic ; a freak 1665. 

2. I’ll have a f. with you Johnson. 
fFrisk, a. 1528. [a. O^./risque) perh. ad. 
Teut. frisk- 1 Fresh a.] Fifil of life and 
spirit ; brisk, lively -1705. 

Fri^ (frisk), v, 1519. [f. prec. adj.] i. 
trans. To move briskly and sportively; to 
dance, frolic, gambol. 2. trans. To move {^p, 
out, etc.) in a sportive or lively manner 16 . . 

I. As twyn’d Lambs, that did f. i’ th’ Sun Shaks. 
Hence Fri'sker, one who or that which frisii. 
Fri'skingly adv, 

Frisket (fri*sket). 1683. [ad. Y.frisqueiie^ 
ofunkn. etym,] Printing. A thin iron frame 
hinged to the tympan, having tapes or paper 
strips stretched across it, for keeping the sheet 
in position while printing. 

Friskful (frrskfiil), a. rare, 1728. [f. 
Frisk sb, or ful,] Apt to frisk, frolic- 
some. 

Frisky (fri’ski), a, 1500. [f. Frisk sb. + 
-yL] Given to frisking ; lively ; playful. 

Like so many f, buffalo calves 1861. Hence 
Fri*skily adz/. Fri*skixiess. 
fFri’Slet. rare, 1607. [?f. OF. fresel, dim. 
of /raise raff ’h-ET.’J *A kind of small ruffle’ 
(Halliwell), 

Frist, sb, Obs. exc, arch. firsts fry st^ 

frist masc,] i. A space of time, time ; a cer- 
tain time. 2. Delay, respite; also, a truce 
ME. Hence •fFrist v. inir, to delay, grant 
respite; trans, to lend or gpve on credit; to i 
give credit or time for payment; to grant time 
for payment of (a debt), 

+Fri-stire. 1755. [a. F., f. f riser Fashion 
of curling the hair ~i8ii. 

Frit (frit), sb. 1662. [ad. It. fritta^ fern, 
pa. pple. oifriggereto Fry.J i. Glass-making. 
A calcined mixture of sand and fluxes ready 
to be melted in a crucible to form glass. 2. 
Ceramics. The vitreous composition from 
which soft porcelain is made 1791. 3. attrib. 

and Comb,, as f-brick, etc. 1853. 

Flit (frit), V, 1805. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To make into frit; to fuse partially; to calcine. 
Fri*t-fly. 1881. A small fly of the genns 
Oscinis, destructive to wheat. 

Flittl, sbif Obs, exc. Hist, [Com. Teut. : 
OF. fridu, friodu, freotSu str. masc, andfem., 
/rzff str, neut., f. OTeut. root*/7i-to love; see 
Friend.] i. Peace; freedom from molesta- 
tion; security. ta. A game-preserve, deer- 
park -ME. 

Comb. : f.-gtlild, a guild for the maintenance of 


peace ; also ait rib, ; frithsoken [OE. and Hisi.), 
an asylum, a sanctaary, 

Fritk sb% [OE. (gtf) fyrhbe str. 

ncut. : — OTeut. type *{ga)ftirkzJ>Jo^, app. a 
collective f. ^furhd Fir.] i, A wood of some 
kind, or wooded country collectively. 2. 
A piece of land grown sparsely with trees or 
with underwood only. Also, a plain between 
woods ; unused pasture land. Now osdy dial. 
1538. 3. Brushwood, underwood ; occas. 

hedgewood 1605. 4. A hedge ; also, a hurdle 

i^i; tThe same used as a fish-weir. Carew. 
Fritll (frij)), sby^ 1600. [Metathetic form 
of Firth sb.^] ~ Firth 2. 
tFritJbL, v.f [OE. frWian, freobian, i. 
Frith i. trans. To keep in peace, make 
peace with; to defend, help, preserve, protect 
-ME. 2. To free -1470. 

Fritll (friJ)), Z/.2 Obs. exc. dial. ME. [f. 
Frith i. trans. To fence in. Also fig. 

2. intr. To wattle; also, to cut underwood 
1807. 

fFri-thborli, Only OE. and Hist. [OE. 
fritSborh lit. * peace-pledge *. A mistranslation 
of the corrupt form frtborg gave the later name 
Frankpledge,] = Frankpledge. 
fFritli-stool. Hist. [OE., f. frits Frith j 3 .i 
+stdl seat; see Stool.] a. A refuge. OE. 
only. b. A seat, usu. of stone, formerly placed 
near the altar in some churches, which afforded 
privilege of sanctuary 1610. 

Fritillaria (fritileaTia). 1578. [mod.L., 
f. fritillus dice-box.] A genus of liliaceous 
plants, including the Crown Imperial {F. 
imperialis), and the Common Fritillary or 
Snakeshead (P. Meleagris] found locally in 
moist meadows. 

Fri ti lla r y (fritMari). 1633. [Anglicized f. 
prec.] I. Any plant of the genus Fritillaria, 
esp. F, Meleagris, 2. A name for species of 
butterfly, e. g. the Silver-washed Fritillaiy 
{Argynnis papkia) and the Queen of Spain 
Fritiuary {A. latkonia) 1857. 

X. I know what whit^ what purple fritillaries The 
grassy harvest of the river-fields Above by Ensham, 
down by Sandford yields M. Arnold. 
+Friti*rdency. [f. L. fritinnire to twitter. 
In mod. Diets, spelt friii?iancy,] Twittering. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Fritter (fri’tsi), sb."^ ME. [a. F.friiure : — 
L. type *frictura, t frigere to Fry,] 1. Usu, 
pi, A portion of batter, occas. containing 
slices of meat, apple, etc,, firfed in oil, lard, 
etc. Often qualified as apple-, oyster-, rice-f 
2. pi, = Fenks. 1631. 

Fritter (fri^tai), sb.^ 1686. [app. an altered 
form of Fitters.] i. pi. Minute pieces, frag- 
ments, shreds. Also, trifles. Now rare. Also 
attrib. 2. [from the vb.] Excessive brealdng- 
up 1803. 

Fritter (fri'tai), v. 1728. [f. prec.] i. trans. 
To break or tear into pieces or fragments ; to 
subdivide minutely. Now rare. Also inir. 
for refi. 2. With away, down : To do away 
with piecemeal ; to attenuate, wear down ; to 
waste on Uifles 1728. 

I. Frittering and crumbling down the attention by 
a blind unsystematick observance of every trifle 
Burke. 2. To f. away money in paying debts 1868. 
Hence Fri'tterer, one who fritters or wastes (time). 
Frivolity (frivp-liti). 1796. [ad. F. frivo- 
liU.] I. The quality of being frivolous ; dis- 
position to trifle, levity. 2. A frivolous act or 
tlnng 1838. So tFri’volism. Priestley, 
Mvolotts (fri-vobs). 1549. \f.L. frivolus 
+-OUS.] I . Of little or no weight or impor- 
tance; paltry, trumpery ; not worth serious at- 
tention. b. Law. In pleading : Manifestly 
futile 1736. 2. Characterizedby lack of serious- 
ness, sense, or reverence; given to trifling, 
silly 1560. 

I. F. information Junius, ornaments 1776, com- 
plaints Scott, b. The appeal [was] adjudged f. 1736. 
2. From reading f. Books, and keeping as f. Com- 
pany Steele. Hence Fri*volous-ly adv., -ness. 
Friz, var. of Frizz. 

Frize, obs. f. Freeze, Frieze. 

Frizel, var. of Frizzle sb.^ . 

Frizette, Frizeur, vars. of Frisette, 
Friseur, 


o (Ger. Ktf'ln). d (Ft, jpeu), ii (Ger. Mxiiller). u (Ft, d«ne). v (curl), e (e®) (th^e), e (^0 (rwn). i (Ft. fatTe). 5 (ffr, frm, iforth). 
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Fzizz, jBriz (friz), sd, 1646. [f. next yd.] 
The state of being frizzed or cnrled; frizzed 
hair ; a row or wig of crisp curls. Also atirzh, 
jig. A similar full-bottomed well-curled friz of words 
Hare. 

Frizz, (friz), 1620. [ad. F. 
to curl, raise a nap on. Orig. pronounced 
(frfz).] ^ I. tram. To curl or crisp (the hairl ; 
to form into small crisp curls. a. inzr. Of 
hair : To stand up in short crisp curls. Also 
trans. To set up (hair) on end. 1695. 3. irans. 
= Frieze vj 1806. 4. In Leathtr-drezsing : 

To rub (wash-leather, etc.) with pumice-stone 
or a blunt knife, so as to soften the surface, and 
make uniform in thickness 1697. 

X, Dressing of herself with her hair frized short up 
to her cares Pepys. 

Frizz (friz), 1835. [f. Fry z?. ; echoic.] 
To make a sputtering noise in frying. 

Frizzle (friVl), 1565. [See Frizzle i 
^♦.^3 1. Frizzled hair ; a short crisp curl 1613. 

a. [f. the vb.l The state of being frizzled 1850. | 
3. aiirib. 1565. i 

Frizzle (fri*z*l), s5.2 dial. 1629. [? corrup- 
tion of Fusil.] In flint and steel guns the 
piece of iron acted on by the flint to produce 
the explosion. i 

Fri^e (fri'zfl), ®.l 1565. [? freq. of ^ 

Frieze v.'^ Much earlier than Frizz v.‘] 1. 

iram. To curl in small crisp curls. a. intr. 
for rejl. To form into crisp curls ; to curl or 
twist up 1607. fs. trans. To touch lightly 
-1652. 

T.^ Lockes with bodkins frisled fine 1573. Hence 
Fri’zzler, one who frizzles. 

Frizzle (fri*z*l), 1839. [f- Frizz 
see -LE.] a. intr. — Frizz b. trans. To 
fry or grill (with a sputter) 1858. Hence Fri'z- 
zle s5. the action of the vb. 

Frizzly (fri-zli), a. 1707. [f. Frizzle jAI 
-P-yL] Full of frizzles or crisp curls. 

Frizzy (fri*zi), a. 1870. [f. Frizz sd. -r -y 1.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling a frizz. 

Fro (frJti), .Sb. Frae (fr^. ME. [a. ON. 
frdy corresp. to Q'E.framt From.] 

A. ^ep. (Now only Sc. and dial.) « From 
in all its senses. 

B. adv. In a direction or position that is re- 
mote or apart; away. Now only in to and fro 
(see To). ME. 

f C. conj. (Chiefly north.) i. From the time 
that ; as soon as, when -1513. a. Since, see- 
ing that -1609. 

Frock (fr^k), sh. ME. [a. ^.froc. Cf. Pr. 
fioc^ med.L. froccus, jloccus. * Prob. so called 
because woollen* (Skeat).] i. A long habit 
with large open sleeves ; the outer dress of a 
monk. Rarely^ a cassock. Hence, the priestly 
office. Cf. Unfrock v. 3. An upper gar- 
ment worn chiefly by men ; a long coat, tunic, 
or mantle ME. 3. An overall ; a smock frock 
1668. b. A woollen guernsey or jersey worn 
by sailors 1811. 4. The outer garment, for 

indoor wear, of women and children, consisting 
of a bodice and skirt ; a gown, dress 1338. 5. 
A <^a.t with long skirts ; a Frock-coat 1719 ; 
a similar coat used as a military uniform 1753. 

a. Phr. R. qf Tnaili a defensive garment, armour 
(Milt. Sams, 133). 5. light blue f. with silver 

frogs Richardson. Frocks in the British service, the 
undress regimental coat of the guards, artillery, and 
r<wal marines Wilhelm. 

Frock (frpk), z;. 1828. [f. Frock jA] trans. 
To provide wiffi or dress in a frock [lit. and 
; to invest with priestly office or privilege. 
Fro*(±-coa‘t 1823. . A double-breasted 
coat with long skirts which are of the same 
length in front as behind. 

Frocked (fipkt), fph. ^dfpl. a. 1550. -[f. 
Frock s 3 . and v. + -ed.] Dressed in a frodc. 
Froe,fix)W (frda). Now chiefly 1 /.S. 1573. 
[Orig. frowert 7 a subst, use of Froward a, 
'turned away’.] A wedge-shaped tool used 
for dearing and riving staves, shingles, etc. 

It 1 ^ a handle in the plane of the blade, set 
at nght angles to the back; hence the name. 
Froc, obs, £ Frow, Dutchwoman. 
rrogl (^). [OE. wk. masc. ; a 

hypocoristic formation, peculiar to Eng. The 
root of the various Tent, synonyms is not set- 
tled.] I, A tailless amphibious animal of the 


genus Rana, or of the family Ranidx. 3. 
A name of frog-like animals, c.g. the Frog- 
fish or Angler 2. 1769. 3. A name given to 
certain disease of the throat or mouth 1656. 
4. aiirib. 1836. 

1. The Pike ■will eat venemous things (as some kind 
of Frogs are) Walton. 

Comb. : f,-crab, a member of the crustacean genus 
Kanina ; -eater, one who eats frogs, a term vulgarly 
applied to Frenchmen; -hopper, a group cf homo- 
pterous insects of the family Cercopidas^ so called from 
ibeir shape and leaping powers ; -pecker, a heron ; 
•plate, a plate for viewing the circulation of the 
blood in the web of a frog’s foot ; -shell, a name of 
various species of shells of the genus Ranella % -spit, 
•spittle, (a) — CucKOO-spiT^ ; {h) = frog-spazvn; 

-tongue, a tumour under the tongue, b. In plant- 
names : ll-bit, (a) Hydrocharis Morsus-ratise^ an 
aquatic plant ; (i) Limnobitttn Spongia^ a similar plant 
of America ; -cheese, (a) one of the la^er puff-balls 
when young; {b) Malva syhesirisi Jfrog(^S-foot, 
duckweed -grass, («)= Crab-grass 1 ; t(^) 

Juiicus hu/oniusi -Stool = Toadstool; -wort, a 
name of species of Orchis. 

Frog2 (frpg). 1610. [? a use of prec., infl. 
by forchetia, the It, name.] An elastic homy 
substance growing in the iniddle of the sole of 
a horse’s hoof. 

Frog 3 (frpg), 1719. I? ad. Vg. froco (Te]^T. 
L. floccus Flock sb^.'] i. An attachment to 
the waistbelt for carrying a sword or bayonet 
or hatchet. a. A fastening for the front of a 
military coat or doak, consisting of a button, 
covered with silk, etc., which passes through a 
corresponding loop on the opposite side of the 
front of a coat or cloak 1746. 

Frog “4 (frpg). i860. Railroads. A grooved 
piece of iron placed at the junction of the rails 
where one track crosses another. 

Frog-fisTi. 1646. A name of fishes ; csp. of 
the Angler or Fishing-frog [Lophius piscatorius ) ; 
also of varieties of the genera Bairachus and 
Ckironectes. 

Frogged (frpgd), ppl. a. 1774. [f. Frog 3 
+-ed2 .] Of a coat, etc.: Fastened or orna- 
mented with frogs. 

Froggy (frp*gi),j 3 . 1840. [f. Frog 1 + -y.] 
I. A playful designation of a frog. 3. slang. 
A vulgar term for a Frenchman, from their 
reputed habit of eating frogs 1872. 

Froggy (frp*gi), a. 1611. [f. as prec. + -yI.] 

1. Having or abounding in frogs. 2. Frog- 
like 1837. 

Frogland (fr^‘gland). 1721. [f. Frog1 + 
Land jA] Marshy land in which frogs abound, 
as the Fens, Holland, etc. Also attmb. So 
Fro'glander [slang), a Dutchman. 
Frog-marcti, frog's-maxcJi. slang. 1871. 
The method of carrying a drunken or refractory 
prisoner face downwards between four men, 
each holding a limb. 

Frog-mouth, frog's mouth. 1851. I. 

The great Snapdragon [Antirrhinum majus), 

2. A bird of the family Podargidx 1888. 
Frog-spawn, frog's spawn. 1621. i. 

The ova, spawn, or young of frogs. 3. Cer- 
tain freshwater algae, which form green and 
slimy masses on the surface of ponds and 
ditches 1864, 3. Sugar-manuf A fungous 

destructive to saccharine solutions 1887. 
Froise, fraise (froiz, fr^^z). ME. [? £ (ult.) 
pop. L. *frixum, -d5, var. of frixum, -a, f. 
\frig&re to FRY.] Aland of pancake or ome- 
lette, often containing slices of bacon. 

Frolic (frp-lik), sb. 1616. [£ Frolic v. or 
a ,2 I. An outburst of fun, gaiety, or mirth ; 
a prank 1635; fun, merriment 1676. a. A 
merry-making ; a party 1645. fa. ? Humorous 
verses sent round at a feast -1631. t4. A toy. 
Fuller. 

I, There ’s mirth and froHck in ’t DTIrfey, 

Frolic (frp-lik), a. 1538. [a. Du. vroolijk, 

£ MDu. vrS glad, joyous.] i. In early use : 
Joyous, merry, mirthful. In later use ; Frolic- 
some, sportive, full of pranks. f b. transf of 
colours, wine, eta -1648. ta. Free; liberal 


f. wind that breathes the spring Milt, absol. 


i-Thef 

Lambjthef.andthegentIcWoRDSW. b. And yet, each 
Verse of thine Oiit-did the meat, out-did the frolick 
wine Hekrick. Hence tFro*3icly, fro*lickly 
Frolic (fipdik), v. Inflected frolicked, 
frolicking, 1583. [£ the adj.] i. intr. To 


make merry; later, to play pranks, gambol, 
caper about. fa. trans. To make joyous or 
merry^“i677. 

I. "ris Whitsontyde, and we must Ifrolick it Mar- 
STON. Hence Fro’licker, one who frolics. 

Frolicsome (fr^-liks^m), Also t^olick- 
som{e. 1699. [f. Frolic v. or jA + -some.J 

Full of /roiicj gay, merry, mirthful. 

In their frolicksome malice the Fates had ordered 
[etc.] W. Irving, Fro*licsome-ly adv.^ -ness. 

From (frpm). [OE. fram^ frgm (see F RO). 
The primary sense is ‘forward’; hence *on- 
w’^ard ’, *on the way ’, ‘ away’, whence the transi- 
tion to the prepositional use,] 

A. yrep. I. Denoting departure or moving 
away : indicating a starting-point a. in space ; 
b. in defining an extent in space OE. ; c. 
in a series or statement of limits OE. ; d. in 
time OE. 3. Indicating a place or object 
which is left at a distance, behind, or on one 
side, by an object which withdraws or turns 
away OE. 3. Denoting (statically) distance, 
absence, remoteness OE. ; also used simply = 
away from, apart from, absent from, etc. (now 
only in from home) ME. 4. Denoting removal, 
abstraction, separation, expulsion, exclusion, 
or the like ; also, privation, separation, absten- 
tion, freedom, deliverance, etc, [from a state, 
condition, action, etc.) OE. 5. Indicating a 
state, condition, etc., which is abandoned or 
changed for another. Often as if with ellipsis 
of being. ME. 6. Used after words which 
sigmfy distinction, difference, unlikeness, etc. 
ME. tb. used simply : = away from, apart or 
aside from, out of, alien to -1637. 7. Indicat- 

ing the place, quarter, etc. whence something 
comes or is brought or fetched ; often =: out of; 
also after words denoting choice, etc. out of a 
number 1621. b. with ellipsis of vb. or pple.— 
coming from, taken from, etc. 1745. 8. Indi- 

cating a place or position where action or 
motion is originated which goes thence, while 
the originator remains there. Similarly after 
words which express ‘ hanging ', ‘ depending ’, 
etc. 1592. 9. Indicating a person as a more 

or less distant source of action. In OE. — by. 
OE. 10. Denoting derivation, descent, or the 
like ; esp. * noting progress from premisses to 
inferences’ (J.) ME. ii. Indicating a model, 
rule, copy ; also, a person or thing after which 
another is named 1596. 13. Denoting ground, 

reason, cause, or motive. Now repl. in some 
uses by for. 1611. 

X. She leet no morsel f. her Hppes falle Chaucer, 
Phr. F. post to pillar door to door. b. F, the up- 
rising to the setting Sunne Spenser, c. F. 16 to 20 
or 24 Oars Dampier. d. I knew him f. a boy C. 
Bronte. Phr. F. time to time, a. We will not f. the 
Helme, to sit and weepe Shaks. Why speak’st thou 
f. me Beaum. & Fl. 3. Phr. Away, absent, apart j. 
Far apart F, wicked men like thee Keats. 4. Re- 
lease me f. my bands Temp. Epil. 9. To refrain f. 
laughing Berkeley, s- F. a slave she became to be 
a Princesse X641. Temples.. which tremblingly grew 
blank F. , bright Browning. 6, You can’t tell one 
flower f. another L. Carroll, b. Phr. fF. oneself = 
beside oneself, out of one’s wits. 7. She drew a knife 
h^ bosom Arnold. He came f. Cambridge 1879. 
b. Cavaliers f. the country Macaulay. 8 . God f. 
the mount of Sinai, .will himself. .Ordain them laws 
Milt. jig. F. their point of view they are perfectly 
right U Carroll. 9. He had me, f. him, call thee 
Thane of Cawdor Shaks. You shall hear f. my at* 
torney 1843. 10. Eve, who ,. anomalously proceed- 

ed £ Adam Sir T.^ Browne. Cuts f- a sabre 1870. 
To draw a conclusion f. premisses 1887. 11. Enos, 

nam’d f. me Dryden. To colour f. nature 1811. 
12. To speak out and act L principje 1796. Remark- 
able f. the neatness.. of its architecture Disraeli. 
F. your silence I fear [etc.] 1855. 

Phrases, a. With ohj. an adv., asj^ above, afar, 
etc. Also, pleonastically, before hence, thence, etc. : 
see_ those words. b. F. amidst, beneath, eta, indi- 
cating a static condition. c. Followed, pleonastic- 
ally, by out, out of, forth, off, where each prep. 
streng:thens or supplements the sense of the other. 

tB. qusLsi-adv. = away. Only in to and f, 
f, and back. -1608. 

tC. qyss&i-conj. — from the time when “1602. 
fFromward. OE. [£ From + -ward.] 

A. adj. = Turned from or away —1576. 
adv. In a direction which leads from, or 


B. 


is turned from, a given place or object, 
of time. -1711, 

C. prep. Away from -1713. 

So Fro’mwards adv. and prep. 


Also, 


se(in<m), a (pass). au(lw<d). » (c«ft). f(Fr.chrf). a (ctct). ai a (Fr. eau d< vie), i (sit). i(Psych«). 9 (what). f(gat), 
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Frond (%nd), 5^. 1785. [ad. L. 

frons leaf, applied spec, by Linnaeus.] i. Boi. 
The leaf-like organ formed by the union of stem 
and foliage in certain flowerless plants. For- 
merly (and still loosely) applied abo to the large 
compound leaves, e.g. of the palm, banana, etc. 

a. ZooL A leaf-like expansion found in certain 

animal organisms 1846. Hence Frond intr, 

to wave w ith fronds. Fro*ndage, fronds collec- 
tively; also, erron., foliage. 
fFronda'tion. rare, [ad. late 'L,fro'ttda- 
tionem, ] The act of stripping trees of some of 
the luxuriant branches and sprays. Evelyn. 

il Fronde (frond). 1798. [F. ; = ‘sling’.] 

Fr, Hist, The name given to the party which 
rose against Mazarin and the Court during the 
minority of Louis XIV ; hence, a malcontent 
party ; also, -violent political opposition. 

Was there ever a mixed constitution without a f. 
1S08. 

fFrO'nded,///. a?- 1640. [ad. la.frondatus,^ 
Having leaves or foliage. Howell. 

Fronded (fr^7*nded), ppl, a.^ 1882. [f. 

Frond + -ed 2.] Having fronds. 
Frondent (frf?*nd&t), a. 1677. [ad. L. 
frondentem^ frondere to put forth leaves.] Full 
of fronds, leafy, 

Frondesce (fr^nde*s), v, 1816. [ad, L. 
frondescere^ freq. of frondere.'] intr. To put 
forth leaves. So Fronde'scent a, springing 
into leaf; expanding into fronds. Fron- 
de*scently adv, 

Frondescence (fr^nde-sens). 1841. [ad. 
mod.L. frondescentia^ f, frondescentem ; see 
-ENCE.] The process or period of coming into 
leaf ; the conversion of other organs into leaves ; 
fronds or leaves collectively. 

II Frondeur (frdnddr). 1798. \Y.,i.fronde 
(see Fronde).] i. Fr, Hist, A member of the 
Fronde, a. transf, A malcontent, an irrecon- 
cilable 1847. 

Frondiferous (fr^ndi*feras), a, 1599. [f. L. 
frondifer\ see -{iJferous.] Bearing leaves or 
fronds. 

Frondlet (fr^mdlet). 1862. [f. Frond sb,^ 
+ -LET.] A little frond. 

Frondose (frpnd^»i*s), a. 1731. [ad. L. 
frondosus,'] Covered with fronds ; resembling 
a frond. In early use, fLeafy, leaf-like. 
Frondotis (fri7*ndos), a, 1828. [ad. L. 
frondosus \ see-OUS.] Leafy; having branches 
bearing both leaves and flowers. 

(I Frons (fr^nz). 1856, [L.] Entom. The 
middle part of the face of insects, between the 
eyes. 

Front (fr27nt), jA (said a,) ME. [a. OF. 
and F, fronts ad. L, frontem^ frons the fore- 
head.] 

I. I. = Forehead i. Now only poet, or 
rhet, 3. Hence : The whole face ME. 3. ta. 
The face as expressive of emotion or character; 
expression of countenance. Bearing or 

demeanour in confronting anything. Also 
transf, ME, 4* Effrontery, impudence. Now 
rare, 1653. 

I. The f. of loue himselfe Shaks. The mark of fool 
set on his f. Milt. Sams, 496. fii The v^e head, 
and f. of my offending Shaks. »• F. to F., Bring 
thou this friend of Scotland and my selfe Shaks. 3. 

b. Who, patient in adversity, still bear The firmwt f. 
Falconer. The.. unclouded f. of an accomplished 
courtier Scott. 

n. I. Mil, a. The foremost line or part of 
an army or battalion. Also, in words of com- 
mand ; e. g. files to the f, ME. b. Line of 
battle ME. c. The foremost part of the ground 
occupied, or of the field of operations ; the part 
next the enemy. Also, the foremost part of a 
position, as opposed to rear, 1665. d. The 
direction towards which the line faces when 
formed 1832. 3. Arch, * Any side or face of 

a building, but more commonly . . the entrance 
side’ (Gwilt) ; occas. collect, in sing. 2xidpl, = 

* the four sides ’ (of a mansion) ME. 3« 

The part or side of an object which seems to 
look out or be presented to the eye ; the fore- 
most part of anything. Opp. to back, ME. b. 
transf. With reference to time: The first 
period ; the beginning {poet,) 1600. c. A front- 
age 1766, d. Theair, The audience 1810. T4» 
The first part or line of anything written or 


printed -1697. 5. False hair, or false curls 

worn by w’omen over the forehead 1687. b. 
That part of a man's shirt which covers the 
chest ; a shirt-fiont ; also, a * dicky or the 
like 1844. 6. Forward position or situation 

1609. ty* [fi thevb.] Encounter, onset. Ld, 
Berners. 8 . atirtb. 1600. 

1. SL, Both our powers, with smiling Fronts en- 
countring Shaks, b. Preserving an even and un- 
broken {. Thirlwall. c. British Regiments were 
wanted . . at the F Kipling. d. Phr, Change of f . ; 
see Change S'. F. of/ortijicaiion ; two half bastions, 
and a curtain. 3. Had he his hurts before? 1 , on 
the F. Shaks. b. In summer’s f. Shaks. 4. Par. 
In the f, (of a page, eta) : at the head- 6. To come 
to the fi : to emerge into publicity. 8. At the Play, 
in a F, Row 1718. 

Comh.^ etc. : f. bench, the foremost bench on either 
side of the Houses of Lords and Commons, occupied 
by ministers and ex-ministers respectively; f, door, 
the principal entrance-door of a house ; f.«stall, an 
appendage to the bridle covering the horse’s forehead ; 
•ways, -wise adus, in a position or direction facing 
to the front. 

Front (frzmt), v, 1523. [ad. OF. front&ry 
f. front Front jA] i. intr. To have the front 
in a specified direction ; to face, look. 3. trans. 
To have the front towards ; to face, stand op- 
posite to 1606. 3. To stand face to face with, 
face, confront, esp, in defiance or hostility, lit, 
and fig. Said also of things. 1583. 4. To set 

face to face with 1617. 5, To adorn in front ; 

to furnish with a front. Also, to face (with 
some material). 1635. t6. To preface -1732. 

7. To be in front of, serve as a front to 1591. 

8. Chiefly Mil. a. To turn the front or face in 
a specified direction. Also, as a word of com- 
mand. 1635. b. To form a front 1802. c. 
trans. (causatively, iaomFront!) ; To cause to 
form a front 1796. 

r. Philip’s dwelling fronted on the street Tennyson. 
a. Like a gate of Steele, Fronting the Sunne Shaks. 
The church . .was to have fronted the Plaza 1847. 3. 
He dare now to front© princes Spenser. Those 
Warres Which fronted mine owne peace Shaks. 5. 
To new front a house H, Walpole. 7. Yonder wais 
that pertly £ your Towne..Must kisse their owne 
feet Shaks. 8. Phr.^ To/, about \ to turn round so 
as to face in another direction. Fromtingly ado. 

Frontage (fr^mted^), 1622. [f. Front 
J-A+-AGE.J I. Land which abuts on a river 
or piece of water, or on a road. 2. Extent of 
front 1844. 3. The front face or part of a 

building. Also collect, 1861. 4. The action of 
fronting in a certain direction ; exposure, out- 
look 1859. 

Hence Frontager, an owner of f. (sense 1). 
Frontal (frontal), sb. [ME. frountelt a. 
OF, frontel : — late 'L.frontale, f. front-, frons', 
see Front sh. and -al.] ti. Something ap- 
plied to the forehead ; a. A band or ornament 
~i6ii ; b. Med. a medicament to cure headache 
-1753. 3. A movable covering for the front of 

an altar, generally of embroidered cloth, silk, 
etc., but occas. of metal ME. 3. The fa9ade 
of a building 1784. t4* Arch. A little pediment 
occas. placed over a little door or window 

il^ontal (fr2?*ntal), a. 1656. [ad. mod.L. 
frontalis ; see Front and -al.] i. Of or per- 
taining to the forehead, or to the corresponding 
part in the lower animals. 3. Of or pertaining 
to the fore-part or foremost edge 18^. b. Of 
an attack, etc. : Directed against the front 
1884. 3. quasi-jA = f. bone 1854. 

I. Phr. F, artery, hone, sinus,vein, etc. *. F. ham- 
mer or F, helve, a forge-hammea: lifted by a cam, 
acting upon a tongue immediately in front of the 
Lammer-head. 

Frontate (frp*-, ct. 1855. [ad. 

mod,lj. froniaius, f. front-, frons', see Front 
and -ATE 2.] Bof. Of the leaf of a flower : 
Growing broader and broader, and at last ter- 
minating in a right line. So tFronta’ted a. 
Fronted (fn?‘nted), ppl. a. 1615. [f. Front 
sb. or V. + -ED.] Having, or formed with, afront. 
Milt. P . L . ii. 532, 

Frontier (fr^*n-, fr2?*ntiai). ME. [a. OF. 
frontier mSiSc., frontiere fem. (mod. frontUre), 
i. front Front jA] 

A. sb, ti. The front side ; the fore-part -1551. 
f 3. The front line or foremost part of an army. 
Hence, ‘attack, resistance '. -1523. 3. sing, and 
pi. The part of a country which fronts, faces, 
or borders on another country ; the marches. 
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Also transf. and fig. ME. h. U.S. ‘That 
part of a country which foms the border of its 
settled or inhabited regions' (Cent. Diet.) 
1870. t4. A fortress on the frontier ; a frontier 
town -1796 ; a barrier against attack -1690. 

4. His Navies do carr}” a moveable Frontire to all 
the habitable world Marvell. 

B. adj. I. Of, belonging to, or situated on 
the frontier ; bordering 1523. fs. Fronting ; 
opposite. Holland. 

Frontier (frp'n-, fizy-ntisi), v, 1579. [f. 
prec. sb.] ti. intr. To be a frontier, or as a 
frontier; to border -1662. 2, trans. To 

look upon the boundary or coast of ; to face 
(now rare) ; fto stand in front of; to oppose 
lOT- 

Fro’iitierman, frontiersmaii. 1813. [f. 
Frontier sb. + Man.] One who lives on the 
frontier, or on the outlying districts of civiliza- 
tion. 

F rontigiiac (frpntinyffi-k), sb. Often cUtrib, 
1629. [erron. form of next.] i. A muscat 
wine made at Frontignan, France. 3. The 
grape from which this is made 1641. 
tFrontigrian. 1756. = prec. -1777. 
Frontispiece (frzj-ntispfs), sb. 1597. [a. 
F. frontisptce, ad- med.L. frontispicium fit. 
‘looking at the forehead’, f. L. front { i )-+ spi - 
cium, f. ^rly L. specere to look.] i. The 
principal face or font of a building; more 
usually, the decorated entrance. 3. The pedi- 
ment over a door, gate, etc. Also, a decorated 
panel. 1601. +3. The first page of a book or 

pamphlet, or what is printed on it ; the title- 
page including illustrations and table of con- 
tents ; hence, an introduction or preface. Also 
fig. 4. An illustration facing the title- 

page of a book or division of a book. (The 
current sense.) 1682. 5. The front part of 

anything 1625. 

a, A Kingly Palace Gate, With Frontispiece of 
Diamond and Gold EmbelUsht Milt. P, L, ni. 506. 
Hence Frontispiece v, trans, to furnish with as a 
f. : to represent on the f. ; to put as a f. 

Frontless (frzy-ntles), a, 1605. [f. Front 
JA+-LESS.] Having no front; esp. fig. un- 
blushing, shameless, audacious (now rari). 

The, .most frontlesse piece Of solid impudence B. 
Jons. Hence Fromtless-ly adv., -ness. 
Frontlet (frz7*ntlet). 1478. [a. OY.frontelef, 
dim. of frontel, fronieau FRONTAL sb.', see 
-LET,] I. Something worn on the forehead : 

a. an ornament or band; also fig.\ b. = PHY- 
LACTERY 1578 ; c. front-stall 1805. 3. = 

Forehead i. Now only of animals. 1659. 

b. Omith, The margin of the head, behind the 
bill, of birds, usu. dothed with rigid bristles 
1874. 3. = Front sb. ii. 2 ; also transf, 1808. 
4. A superfrontal ; also, an ornamental border 
to an altar-cloth 1536. 

I. a- fig- What makes that F. on? You are too 
much of late i’th’frowne Lear i, iv. 208. b. It 
shalbe . .as frontlets betwene thine eyes Bible (Genev.) 
Fjc. xiii. 16. 

Fronto- (frgnio), used for fronii-, comb, f, 
'L, froniem, frons Front, with sense ‘peril- 
ing to the front or forehead and to something 
else’, as f -nasal, -occipital, -parietal, etc. 
Fronton (frzimt^n). 1698, [a. F., ad. It- 
frontone, f. fronte Front.] i. Arch. A pedi- 
ment. 3. = Frontal sb. 2. 1749. 11 3* A 

building where pelota is played. [Sp.] 1896. 
Frontward, -wards (fr27*ntwgjd, -z), adv. 
(r^,) 1553. [f. Front jA+-ward(s .1 i. To- 
wards the front ; also with of 1865. tb. quasi- 
sb. The direction towards the front 1553. 3. 

With the face in a specified direction. Mrs. 
Browning. 

tFro'ppi^, a. 1659. [? f. '^frop, var. of 
Frap V, + -ISH.] Froward, fretful, peevish 
-1784. Hence fFro’ppishness. 

Frore (froaj), tfiroren, ifromie, pa, 
and ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of FREEZE ^ i. 
With ppl. sense : Frozen. Obs, exc. dtal. 
3. Intensely cold, frosty, frost-like. Now 
only poet, in form frore (after Milton) 1483. 

a. The parching Air Bums frore, and cold performs 
th' effect of Fire Milt. Hence FroTy a, (in sense 
2) t also, ifoamy. 

Frost (fr^st), sb. [Com. Tent : OE. frost, 
usu. forsi, str. masc. : — OTeut. ^fhisto-, f. 
*freusan to Freeze.] 1. The act or state of 

e (/) (join), i (Fr. fazre). 5 (fix, fern, 4arth), 
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freezing or becoming frozen ; the temperature 
of the air when it is below the freezing-point 
of water; extreme cold. Also perisnificd 
in Jack Frost, 3. Frozen dew or vapour. 
More fully hcar{y, rime, or white f, OE. 3* 
fig . ; esp. of a person : Coldness of behaviour 
or temperament, frigidity ; [slang] a "coolness' 
^^35* 4* slang (orig. Theatr.). A failure 

1886, i-s. A colour like that of hoar-frost ; | 
silver-grey; also, gold or silver frost-work 
-1702. 

I. Black/,', frost unaccompanied hyrime; opj). to 
•white /. (see sense 2 . When rigorous Winter binds 
you [river] up with F. Cow lev. F. wul penetrate 
eight inches, sometimes ii’ore iSgi. z Seed-time and 
Harvest, Heat and hoar>’ F., Shal‘ hold their course 
Milt. P.L. 89;. 3. Renaissance frosts came, and all 
perished Ruskin. 

Comh,\ f, -bearer =CrYOPHOPUS; -bird, the 
American Golden Plover; -blite, the plant Cheno~ 
podium album-, -dew, hoar-frost, rime; -fem, a 
fem-like figure produced by the freezing of a moist 
surface; -fish, (^r) the Tomcod, Microgadus tomco- 
dus, which appears on the coast of N. America as the 
frost sets in ; {b) the scabbard-fish, Lepidophus cauda- 
iusi -fog =: /-mist-, -grajie, an American species of 
Viiis cordifolia or rzparia\ -lamp, an oil-lamp 
placed beneath the oil-tube of an^ Argand^ lamp to 
keep the oil m a flowing condjtion; -mist, mist 
caused by the freeangof vapour in the atmosphere; 
-nail sh., a nail driven into the shoe to prevent slip- 
ping in frosty weather ; so -nail v, ; -rime =/.- 
smoke ; -smoke, a thick mist in high latitudes, arising 
from the surface of the sea when exposed to a tem- 
perature much below freezing; -valve, a valve which 
opens to allow water yo escape from the portion of the 
pipe or pump where it is liable to be frozen ; -weed, 
-wort, the plant Helianikemumcanndense ; so called 
because, late in autumn, crystals of ice shoot from 
the cracked bark at the root. 

Frost (fr^5t), V. 1572. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
trans. To freeze, frost-bite, nip with frost 1807. 
a. To cover with or as with rime. Chiefly fig. 
1^35* 3* To give a frosted surface to (glass or 
metal) 1832. 4. To treat by the insertion of 

frost-nails, roughing, etc., as a protection 
against slipping in frosty weather ; to shoe (a 
horse) in this way 1572. 

a. The rising moon, While with a hoary light she 
frosts the ground Wordsw. 

FrO'St-bit, pple, and ppl. a. rare. 1749. 
= Frost-bitten. 

Fro*st-bi:te, sb. 1813, The inflamed or 
gangrenous condition of the skin and adjacent 
parts produced by exposure to severe cold, 
FrO’St-biste, v. 1593- trans. fTo injure 
with intense cold; also fig.\ fto invigorate by 
exposure to the frost; to get (oneself or one's 
limbs) frost-bitten. 

My wife up, and with Mrs. Pen to walk in the fields 
to f. themselves Pepys. 

Fro*st-bi.tten, ///<?. and///, tr. X593. In- 
jured by exposure to frost. 

Frosted (fr^-sted), ppL a. 1645. [f. Frost 
-sh. and v. -b-ED.] ^ i. Frozen, frost-bitten 1807. 
3. Covered with rime or hoar-frost 1720. 3. 

Covered as with rime ; hoary, white 1645. 4* 

Of glass, silver, etc.: Having a surface made 
to resemble a coating of hoar-frost 1689. 5. 

Made to resemble rough ice 1790. 

^ F. cake : cake covered with ‘ icing*. When I, with 
f. hairs, Should look at what I was G. Daniel. 4. F. 
Buttons 171X, tumblers 1852. 

Frosting (fr^-stig), sb. 1617. [fr Frost 
v."] I. The action of Frost v. 3. concr. a. 
A substance powdered and used for frosting 
purposes ; esp. pulverized white sugar used for 
icing cake 1756. h. A frosted surface 1892. 
Fro'stless, a. 17 ii, [see -less.] Without 
frost. 

Fro*st-ni:p, v. 1642. To nip or injure with 
frost Fuller. Hence Fro*st-ni:pped. PpU* 
and ppl. a. = Frost-bitten. 

Frost-work. 1648. 1. Work produced by 
frost ; esp. the tracery formed on the surface of 
glass, etc. by frost 1729. Also attrib. 3. 
Ornamentation in imitation of this. 

Frosty (fr^sti), a. [f. Frost + 

OE. hnA fyrstigl^ 1, Affected with or charac- 
terized by frost ; at or below freezing-point ; 
ice-cold OE.; thelonging to the season of frost 
ME. a. and/^. Cold as frost; without 

ardour or warmth of feeling, frigid ME. 3. 
Covered with hoar-frost 1577. 4. Covered as 

with frost; of the hair: Hoary, white ME.; 
hence, Characteristic of old age 1588. b. spec. 


in Entcm. Of a gilstemng white colour 1698. 

I. The noise of f. woodiunds Tennyson. The f. 
feldefare Chaucer. 2. He red for shame, but f. in 
cesire Shaks. 4. Blessings on your f. pow Burns. 
Hence I ro’stUy Fro'stiness. 

Frot V. Also ffrote, etc. ME. [a. 
OY.froier {mod. f rotter), of unkn. etym. j ti. 
trans. To rub, chafe ; in early use, to stroke 
(an animal) -1688. 3. Tanning. To work or 

render supple by rubbing 1853. Hence fFro*- 
terer. 

Froth (fr^I?)j sb. frothe, perh. a. ON. 
froba wk. fem., related to ON. fraud neut. 
Cf. OE. d-freodan to froth. 1 i. = Fo.\m sb. 1. 
Also trans fi and fig. b. spec. Foaming saliva 
issuing from the mouth ME. c. Scum 1533. 

3. Something unsubstantial or of little worth 
1593. 3. Applied contemptuously to persons. 
Cf. Scum. 1598. 

I- fig. Society is f. above and dregs below Landor. 
2. The thing I seeke. .a f. of fleeting joy Shaks. 3. 
F., and scum thou best Merry IV. 1. i. 167. 

Comb . : f.-spit = Cuckoo-spit i ; -stick, a stick for 
whipping cream, etc. Also in names given to the 
frog-hopper, as -frog-hopper, -insect, 

•worm. 

Hence Frodhery {nonce-'wd.), mere f,, triviality 
(Carlyle). Fro'thless <1. Fro'thsome frothy. 

Frothy (frfJ*]>i), ct. 1533. [f. Froth sb. + 
-Y ^.] I. Full of, covered with, or accompanied 
by froth or foam ; foamy. 3. Consisting of, 
or resembling, froth, spumous 1605 ; tsoft, 
not firm or solid, flabby -1658. 3. fig. Vain, 

empty, unsubstantial 1593. 

3- A f, mob orator 1884. F. fine writing 1885. 
Hence Fro*thily adv. FroiMness. 
IfFrou-firott (fr5 frw). 1870. [Fr. ; echoic.] 
A rustling, esp. that of a dress. 

Frounce (frauns), sb?- ME. [a. OF. Jronce, 
fronche.'\ fi. A wrinkle -1721. ts. A fold, 
crease ; a pleat ; fig. duplicity. ME. only. t3. 

; = Flounce i, 1619. 4. A piece of foppish 
display. (Cf. Milt. Pens. 123.) 1881. Hence 
tFrou'nceless a. unwrinkled, Chaucer. 
fFrounce, sh.^ 1450. [?] 1. A canker or 
sore in the mouth of a hawk -1820. 3, A dis- 

ease m the mouth of a horse -1725. 

Frounce (^frauns), v. ME. [ad. OF .froncier^ 
froncir (mod. froncer), i. fronce Frounce 
fi. trans. To gather in folds or wrinkles; to 
knit, purse ; occas. to knit the brows of -1628. 
tb. intr. To knit the brows ; to look angry. 
Also of the face or forehead : To become wrin- 
kled. ~i6oo. 3. trans. To fizz, curl ; also, to 
curl the hair of 1526. f 3. To gather into 

creases or pleats; to pleat -1805. 

1. b. They frounced and tooke on most insolently 
Holland. 2. Not trick’d and frounc’d as she was 
wont Milt. 3. Their shurts frounced Ld. Berners. 

Frouzy: see Frowzy. 

Frow (frdu), sb. ME. [ad. Du. vrouw?\ 1. 
A Dutchwoman. 3. A woman, a lady, a wife. 
Chiefly with reference to Dutch or German 
women. 1587. ^3. Applied to the Maenads or 
Bacchantes of paganism; also transf. -1616. 

4. dial. An idle, dirty woman 1781. 

Frow : see Froe. 

Froward (fr<?b*woid). [Early ME. f. fra, 
Fro + -WARD.] 

A. adj. (Not nowin coUoq. use.) i. Dis- 
posed to go counter to what is demanded or is 
reasonable ; perverse ; refractory ; also, tbad, 
evilly-disposed, "naughty’. (The opposite of 
toward.) a. Of things : "[a. Adverse, un- 
toward; refractory. tOf shape: Ill-formed, 
b. In later use only as fig. of sense i. ME. 

1. A F. Retention of Custome Bacon. A f. child 
1848. 3. a. The f, chaos of futurity Wordsw. b. 

To take his f. fortune, - with, .patience 1576. 

tB. adv. 1. — Fromward. -1596. 2.7%-, 

Untowardly, perversely -1580. 

C. prep. = Fromward. Obs. (or arch.) ME. 

Hence Fro’ward-ly adv., -ness. 

Frower; see Froe 

Frown (fraun), sh. 1581. [f. next.] i. A 
wrinkled aspect of the brow, expressive of dis- 
approbation or severity, occas. of deep thought 
or perplexity. Also, the habit of frowning. 
1605. 3. A manifestation of disapprobation. 

X. You are too much of late i’th'frowne Shaks. 
fig. The f, of angry Heav’n 1783. 2. To this 

no answer was jriven, but frowns Wodrow. Hence 
Frownful et, full of frowns. Frow*iiy a. habitually 
frowning. 


Frown (fraun), v. [ME. Jroune, ad. OF. 
froignier, frongnier (cf. mod. refrogner), of 
obscure origin. i. intr. To knit the brows in 
displeasure or (less frequently) in concentration 
of thought ; to look sternly. Said also of the 
brow. Of inanimate things : To look gloomy 
or threatening 1642. 2. 'To express disappro- 

bation or unfriendliness by a look. Const, at, 
on, upo 7 i. iS 7 ^' 3* quasi-trans. To enforce, 

express, produce, etc. by a frown; also with 
away, back, down, off, etc, 1678. 

I. He ended frowning, and his look denounc’d Des- 
perate revenge Milt. They saw the times to frowne 
and trouble to come Rogers. 2 I frowne vpon him, 
yet he ioues me still Shaks. The heauens . . are angry 
And frowne vpon 's Shaks. 3. She smiles preferment, 
or she frowms disgrace Sheridan, Hence Frowner. 
Frowning-ly adv. 

Frowst (fraust), sb. colloq. 1880. Also 
froust [?] Fusty heat in a room ; hence as vb., 
to stay in or enjoy this. So Frowsty a. 1865, 
Frowzy (frau-zi), a. 1681. [? cogn. w. 

Frowsty.] I. Ill-smelling, fusty, musty. 3. 
Dingy, rusty, slatternly, unkempt. Of the 
complexion : Red and coarse, blowsy 1710. 

I. My study was so f. I couldn’t sit in it Hughes. 

2. A f. dirty-colour’d red Sits on her cloudy wrinkled 
face Swift, fig. A drowsy f. poem Byron. Hence 
Frowziness. 

Frozen (frJu'z’n),///. iZ. ME. [pa. pple. 
of Freeze v."] i. Congealed by extreme cold ; 
subjected to extreme cold. Also fig. and of 
immaterial things. b. Of credits, assets, etc. ; 
Impossible to liquidate or realize at maturity or 
other given time (opp. to Liquid a. II. 5) 1922. 

3. F.~out, -upx cMl off, stopped, by frost 1885. 

I. The nauigation by the frosen sea Eden. F, limbs 

1698, meat 1872. Jig. A fi^stare 1867. 

Hence Fro'zenly adv. in a f. manner ; with a cold 
look or action; (£/. 3 “.) stubbornly. Fro'zeimess, 
f. condition. 

fFru-bbish, z^. Also ffrobish. 1570. [var. 
of Furbish.] To furbish, f Fru*bbisher. 
Fructed (fr2?-kted), a. 1610. [f. L. fructus 
-h-ED^.] Her. Of a tree or plant: Having 
fruit (of a specified tincture). 

Fructescent (fra?kte*sent), a. 1862. [ad. 
mod.L. fmctesceniem, fmctescere, f. frzictus.'] 
Beginning to bear fruit. Hence Fructe'scence, 
the fruiting season, when vegetables scatter 
their seeds. 

Fructiciilose, a spurious wd. ; see Fruti- 

CULOSE. 

I IlFructidor (fTickiidox). 1793. [Fr. ; f. L. 

' frzictus + Gr. bSbpov. ] The twellth month of the 
French revolutionary calendar (Aug. 18 to Sept, 
16); the revolution which took place on 18th 
Fnictidor (Sept, 4), 1797. 

Fructiferous (fr^kiirieras), a. 1632. [f. L. 
fructifer (f. fr-uctus + -fer bearing) + -OUS.] 
Bearing or producing fruit. Hence Fmcti’fer- 
ously adv. 

Fructification (fr2?:ktifik^i-j9n). 1615. [ad. 
L. fruciiJicatione 7 n?\ i. The action or process 
of fructifying or producing fruit (now rare exc. 
Bot.). Also, fecundation. 3. concr. in Bot. 
a. The fiuit of a plant, b. collect. The organs 
of fruiting or reproduction, esp. the reproduc- 
tive parts of ferns and mosses. 1764. 

Fructify (frwktifai), z/. ME. \y..F,fruciU 
fier, ad. "L. fructificare, i. fructus*, see-FY.] i. 
intr. To bear fruit, become fruitful. Also fig. 
3. trans. To make fruitful; to fecundate 1583. 
i ^ I. Hys land shall frutyfye 1538. 2 Tofructifie and 
increase the earth Stubbes. Hence tFni*ctifi.'able 
a. capable of bearing fruit. Fru'ctifier, 

Fructose (frz7*ktdus). 1864. \f.f-,. fructus + 
-OSE.] Chem. ‘ Fruit sugar or Isevulose. Also 
applied to the sugar found in fruit ’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex,). 

Fructuary (fr2?*ktiz^ari). 1643. [ad. L. 

fructuarizis ; see -ARY.] 

A. adj, in Rom. La-w. Of or belonging to 
usufruct. Only in f. stipulatioti. Poste. tB. 
sb. I, A usufructuary -1687. 2. Something 

enjoyed by usufruct 1651. 
fFrU’Ctuate, rare. 1663. {{.L. fructus 
-ate®,] intr. To bear fruit; to fructify 1663. 
Hence Fructua'tion, the action of the vb. ; 
'\concr. a crop of fruit. 

Fructuous (fr2?'kti«3s), a. ME. [a. OF. 
fructuous (mod.F. fructueux), ad. L. fructuo^ 
sus*, see -OUS.] 1. Full of, abounding witti^ 
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or producing fhii L a. Jig, Productive of results ; 
advantageous, profitable ME. 

I. An olyuc plenteous, fair, f. Wyclif Jer, xi. it. 
Hence Fru*craous-ly adv..^ -ness. 

•{"Frii’Ctiir©. [a. OF., ad. L. fniciurn^ f. 
frui {fntci-) to enjoy.] The use or enjo> ment 
(of something). CoTGS. 

Frugal (fopgal), a, 1598. [ad. L.frugaas, 
i. frugi used as indecl. adj., orig. dat. oi fmx 
(chiefly in fruits) ; see-AL. Cf.F, f ru- 

ga 1.1 I. Careful or sparing in the use of food, 
goods, etc,; economical. Const, of, 52. Of 
things : Sparingly supplied or used ; of small 
cost; opp, to luxurious 1603. 

I. Tis now the cheap and f. fashion, Rather to Hide 
than Pay the Obligation Cowley. 2. A f. meal, which 
consisted of roots and tea Goldsm. Hence Fru*- 
gaily adv. 

Frugality (fr^^gseriiti). 1531. [a. ¥, /ru- 
ga HU, ad. L. frugalitatem ; see prec. and -ity. ] 
I, The quality of being frugal; moderate or 
sparing e.'tpenditure or use of provisions, goods, 
etc. a. The product of frugality, wealth 
amassed by economy ; also in Jl, frugal ways 
of living, frugal fare 1725.^ 

1 . Riches are gotten with industry, and hept by f, 
Hobbes, a. Wastes the wise f. of Kings Pope. 
Frugiferous (frr^dgi'fSras), a, 1633. [f. L. 
frugifir (f. fptgi-,frux fruit + bearing) + 
•OUS.J Fruit-bearing, fruitful, 

Frugivorous (frwdgi’vorss). a, 1713. [f. 
L. frugi (see prec.) 4 * -vorus devouring + -OUS.] 
Eating or feeding on fruit. 

Fruit (fr«t), sb, ME. [a. OF. fruit (later 
often /rwzV/) : — lj,fructus, f. *J^y^^.rootof frui 
to enjoy.] i. Vegetable products in general, 
thatarefit to be used asfood by menand animals. 
Now usu, in//. a. The edible product of a 
plant or tree, consisting of the seed and its en- 
velope, esf, the latter when juicy and pulpy, as 
in the apple, orange, plum, etc. ME. ts. A 
fruit-tree ; also a food-plant, rare, -1767. t4. 

A course of fruit; the dessert -1602. 5. The 

seed of a plant or tree, regarded as the means 
of reproduction, together with its envelope; 
spec, in Bot, "the ripe pistil containing the 
ovules, arrived at the state of seeds* (Lindley); 
also, the spores of cryptogams 1794. 6. Off- 

spring, progeny. Also, an embryo, foetus. 
Orig. a Hebraism. Now rare, ME. 7. Any- 
thing accruing, produced, or resulting from an 
action or fact, the operation of a cause, etc. : 
a. material produce, increase; pi, products, 
revenues ME. ; b. a result, issue, consequence 
{sing, a.nd pi.) ME. ; c. advantage, enjoyment, 
profit ME. 

I. To give and preserve to our use the kindly fruits 
of the earth Com. Prayer, fig. The only f, which 
ho could reap from a victory 1783. 2. We take 

Branches from a Tree, to add to the F. Pope. The 
glow of ripe fruits 1795. 4. Haml, il ii. 52. 6. 

Blessed shalbe the frute of thy body Coverdale Deuf. 
xxviii. 4. 7.^ a. Milke. .which is the f. of the breasts 
2 Msdras viii. 10. ^ b. Riches and Plenty are the 
natural Fruits of Liberty Addison, c. She tooke 
the Fruites of my Aduice Haml, ii. ii. 145, 

Comb. : f.-bat (see Flying-fox) ; -bud, a hud con- 
taining a fruit germ, dist. from leaf-bud', -dot (Bot.), 
the sorus of ferns ; -fly, a gardener’s name for a sort 
of small black fly, found in numbers among fruit- 
trees in spring ; -frame, a trellis or espalier; -mill, 
a mill for grinding grapes for must or apples for cider ; 
-piece, "a pictured or sculptured representation of 
fruit’ \Cent, Dict.)i -pigeon, a general name for 
pigeons of the genera Carpoph^a and Treron ; 
•press, an apparatus for extracting the juice from 
fruit by pressure; -spur, a small branch whose 
growth is stopped to ensure the development of fruit- 
buds ; -stalk, a stalk that bears fruit ; spec, = Pe- 
duncle; also occas. = Carpophore; -sugar = Giy- 
cosE or L.«vulose; -treCj a tree cultivated for its 
fruit; -wall, a wall against which fruit-trees are 
trained ; f-y ard, an orchard. 

Fruit (fr^t), V. ME. [f. prec. sb.] i. intr. 
To bear fruit, a. trans, {causatively) To make 
bear fruit ; to cultivate to the point of bearing 
fruit, lit, and fig, 1640. Hence Frui*ted//>/. a, 
having fruit upon it ; fruit-laden. 

Fruitage (fri^’ted^). 1578. [a. OF., f. fruit 
Fruit.] i. The process, season, or state of 
bearing fruit. a. Fruit collectively ; also fig, 
1610, f 3, A decorative arrangement of fruits ; 
a representation of this -171Q. 

t. In full f. Coleridge. a. Greedily they pluck’d 
The Frutage fair to sight Milt. 


Fruitarian 'frwteaTiaa). 1893. [f. Fruit 
s3. T -ARIAN, after vegetarian^ One who adopts 
a fruit diet. Also as ad]. 

Fruiter (fiK tai). 1483. [orig 2 lF. fruitier; 
later f. Fruit sb. or z>. -t-er’.I A dealer in 
fruit ; also, a vessel engaged in the fruit-trade ; 
a tree that produces fruit ; a fruit-grower. 
Fruiterer Jrw-teror). ME. [f. as prec. 
4- -erL] I. a dealer in fruit. 3. A fruit- 
grower -1813 Frurteress, a fenale f. 
Fnutery '^frii’ten). 1609. .fTneiterie^ 

f. fruiUl ft- A place for growing or storing 
fruit —1816. 3* Fruit collectively c 1600. 
tFruitester. [f. Fruit sb, 4- -ster.] = 
Fruiteress. Chaucer. 

Fruitfiil {{iu‘tm),a. ME. [f. Fruit ^ 5 . 4- 
-FUL.] I. Productive of fruit; bearing fruit 
abundant. Of soils, etc.: Fertile. Of rain, 
etc.: Causing fertility. 2. Productive of off- 
spring ; not barren ; prolific 1520. ts. Abun- 
dant, copious. Chiefly in Shaks. -1697. 4. 

transf, and fig, 1535. 5. Productive of good 

results ME. 

1- Your Summer Fields, and fruitful! Vines Shaks. 
2- Gc^ blessed them, saying, Be fruitfull and multiply 
Gen, i. 22. 3. One f. Meale Shaks. 4. Golden days, 
f. of golden deeds Milt. 5, Fruytfull occupacyoun 
ME. Hence Frairiful-ly adv., -ness. 

Fruition (fr^i'Jan). ME. [a. OF, fruissiou, 
fruition, ad. L. fruitionem, f. frui\ see Fruit 
sb.l The action of enjoying ; enjoyment, plea- 
surable possession, the pleasure arising from 
possession, H Erron. assoc, w. Fruit. 

I. The f. of Our bqokes Hakluyt. All desire is for 
f.^ S iDNEY. Repaid by such a . . brief f. Thackeray, 
Fniitive (fr^ritiv), a, 1635. [ad. med.L. 
fruitivus, f. L,frui; see prec,] Consisting of, 
arising from, or producing fruition ; having the 
faculty or function of enjoying 1635. 

Fruitless (fr«-tles), a. ME. [C Fruit sb. 
4- -LESS.] 1. Not producing fruit; barren, 
sterile, ’\Rarely, Not producing offspring. 
1513, 3. Yielding no profit or advantage ; 

producing no result ; ineffectual, unprofitable, 
useless ; idle, vain ME. 3. Of persons : un- 
successful 1843. 

1. Rotton and fruyteles trees 1546. 2, The . .fruit- 

lessest of al passions Sidney. A fruitlesse vision 
Shaks. Our search was..f, Bamher. F. regrets 
JoRTiN. Hence Fnii*tless-ly adv,, -ness. 
Fruitlet (fr«*tlet). 1882. [see -let.] A 
little fruit ; in Bot, a single member of an ag- 
gregate fruit (see Aggregate a.). 

Fruity (fr«*ti), a, 1657. [f. Fruit j 5.4* 
-Y 1.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling fruit, 
a. Of wine; Tasting of the grape 1851. 3. 

colloq. Full of rough humouror (usu. scandalous) 
interest 1900, Hence Frui'tiness. 
Frumentaceous (frwment^-Jos), 1668. 
£f. late \j,,frumentaceus-\"-o\!iSi^ Of the nature 
of or resembling wheat or other cereals. 
FrumentaTious, a, rare, 1670. [f. L. 
\frumentarius + ;pus.] Of or pertaining to corn. 
Frumentation (frlsm&it/i’Jon). 1623. [ad. 
L. fruTTuntationem.l Rom, Antiq, A public 
largesse of com. 

F rumenty (fr«‘menti), F urmety (0*jmeti). 
[ME, frumentee, furmenie, a. OF, fmmenUe, 
fourmentee,i. frumeni, fourment{snod,froment) 

: — ^late pop, L. *frumentum = late cl. L. fru- 
mentum corn.] i. A dish made of hulled 
wheat boiled in mUk, and seasoned with cinna- ; 
mon, sugar, etc. to* A kind of wheat or spelt j 
-1601. 

Frump (frnmp), sh, 1553. [?] fl. ? A deri- 
sive snort -1650. fa. A flout, jeer -1700. ta. I 
A hoax --1791. 4. pi. Sulks, ill humour. Now | 
dial, 1668. 5. A cross, old-fashioned, dowdily- 
dressed woman. Also, rarely, of a man, 1817. ] 
5. They voted me a prig, a f., a fogram Godwin. 
Hence fFru'mpery, abuse; also, a flout, mock. 
Fru’mpisll a. disposed to mock or flout ; ill-tem- 
pered, cross. Fru'mpy a. cross-tempered; also, 
dowdy. 

Frump (fr»mp), v. 1566. [Conn. w. prec.] 
I. trans. To mock, flout, jeer; to taunt, insult, 
snub. Ohs, or arch, 1577. fa. intr. To scoff, 
mock. Const, at. -1662, +3, To sulk 1693, 

Hence Fru’mper, one who frumps. 

Frush (fr*»f), sblt- Ohs, exc. Sc. ME. [a. 
OF. fruis, frois, f. fruissier, froissier; see 
Frush V,] ti. A rush, charge, collision -1533. 


b. The noise of this ME. a. collect. Frag- 
ments, splinters 1583. 

Fmsll (fr2?J), 5^.2 dial. 1607. [? short 
for F.fourchetie (Topselli.j = Frog sb,^ Also, 
thrush. 

"Frash (fmj), a. Sc. and n. dial. 1802, 
r?f. Frush v.j 1. Liable to break; bnttle, 
dry, fragile. 3. Soft, not firm in substance 
1848. 

Fmsll (frr?/ ), p. ME. [a. OF. fruissier^ 
froissier (mod, froisser) ; — pop. L. *frustiare 
to shiver in pieces, f. L. frustum ; see Frus- 
tum.] ti. trans. To strike violently so as to 
cnish[ bruise, or smash ; also fig, -1609. ts. 
tnir. To rush violently -1450, ts. trans. The 
term of art for : a. To carve (a chicken) -1708 ; 
b. To dress (a chub) -1787. 4. To straighten 

(the feathers of an arrow). Hist, 1548. 

1. High Cedars are fmshed with tempests, when 
lowe shrubs are not toucht with the wind Greene. 
tFrust (frzist). 1765. [bA.'L,. frustum?^ A 
fragment. -1820. 

tFm*strable, a, rare, 1674. [ad. late L. 
frusirabilis; see Frustrate z?.] Capable of 
being frustrated -1677. 

fFnistrameous, a, 1643. [f. L. type 

^frusiraneus-b-OXSS.'] Vain, ineffectual, unpro- 
fitable -1780. 

Frustrate (frz^'str^it), pa. pple, and ppL a, 
arch, ME, [ad. "L,. frustraius, frusirartfru- 
strare; see next.] 

tA. pa, pple. In senses of the vb. -1693. 

Bid him yeeld, Being so f. A nt, 4 - CL v. i. 2, 

B. ppl. a, I, Bereft or deprived of; destitute 
of Obs, exc. arch, 1576. 3. Failing of effect 
1529. tOf a legal document: Invalid, null 
-1664. 3. Of a hope, etc. : Balked, defeated, 

futile 1588. t4. Idle, purposeless -1535. 

2. The f, dart Pope. 3. And multitude makes f. the 
design Dryden. 

Frustrate (fr2?*str<fit), v. Pa. pple. finis- 
trated, f jBrustrate. ME. [f. L. frustrai-, frus- 
trari, f. frusira in vain.] i. trans. To balk, 
disappoint. Const, of (now rare). 3. To render 
ineffectual; to neutr^ize, counteract 1471; to 
make null and void ; to do away with 1528. 3. 
To render vain ,* to baffle, defeat, foil. (The 
current use.) 1500. 

I. They were frustrated in their designes Wood. 
Frustrated of his end 1754. 2. To f. the opperacion [of 
poisons] Eden. Tof. the Laws and Statutes of this 
Realm R. Coke. 3. To f. a villany Blacxstone, a 
motion 1809, a negotiation 1844. 

So Fru'Strative a. tending to f.jhalk, or defeat; 
disappointing. tFru*stratory a, Frustrative. 
Frustration (frx7Str^i’Jon). 1555. [ad. L. 
frststrationem,'] The action of frustrating ; dis- 
appointment; defeat. 

An entire f of the main object of the deed 1884. 
Frustule (fi2?*sti«l). 1857. [a. F., ad. late 
L. frustulum, dim. of Frustum.] The sili- 
ceous two-valved shell of a diatom, with its 
contents. 

tllFru'stulum. i^/. -la. 1700. [L.] a.A 

fragment, an atom. b. Math. A small frustum. 

1785. So Fru^stulo'se a, consisting of small 
fragments. 

Frustum (fr»*sti 5 m). Rl. -a, -urns. 1658. 
[a. L. ; = " piece broken off’.] i. Math, The 
portion of a regular solid left after cutting off 
the upper part by a plane parallel to the base ; 
or the portion intercepted between two planes, 
either parallel or inclined to each other, b. 
Applied to the sections of the shaft of a column 
1835. a. gen. A portion or fragment, rare, 
1721. 

Frutage, obs. f. Fruitage. 

Fnitescent (fr«te*sSnt), a. 1709. [Incorr. 
f. Frut-EX + -ESCENT ; better *fruticescent .1 
Bot, Becoming shrubby; having the appear- 
ance or habit of a shrub. Hence Fmte'scence, 
shrubbiness. 

Fnitex (firw-teks). 1664. [a.L.] Bot. A 
plant having a woody stem, but smaller than a 
tree; a shrub. 

What Is meant by trees, frutexes, etc. Evelyn. 
tFru'ticant, a. [ad. 1 .,. fruticantem^ fruii^ 
care to sprout.] Putting forth shoots, sprout- 
ing. Evelyn. 

fFruti'ceous, a, [f. L. frutic- Frutex 4- 
Eous.] Shrubby, bushy. Sir T. Browne. 
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Fniticose (frw-tikjo-s), a. 1668. [ad. L. 
fruticasus ; see FsuTEX] i. Of the nature of 
a shrub ; having woody stalks, 3. Shrablike ; 
said of minerals, etc. 1805, 

I. The f. Rubi Hookex. a. The F. Lichens Vines. 
van Frn’ticous. 

Fmticulose (frwti:ki321dn's), a. 1830. [as if 
ad, L, ^fruticulosns^ f. ^fntticuius, dim, of Fru- 
TEX.] Resembling a small shrao. Also m 
comb, form FraticiLlo'so-. 

Frtftiify, V. fzonce-wd, A comic blunder 
put into the mouth of an illiterate person; 
notify^ the word meant, is confused wVihfrucUfy, 
Merck, V. II, ii. 142, 

‘fFniZ, sb. [onomatopoeic.] A collection of 
small branches, producing a frizzy appearance. 
Evelyn, 

Fry (froi),!^! ME. [^, 0 '^.fnS,fred,frm 

neut., seed.] i. Offspring, young (of human 
beings) ; a man’s children or family ; rarely, a 
child. Now only as transf. from sense 3. ME. 
2, The roe (of a female fish) ME. 3. Young 
fishes just produced from the spawn ; spec, the 
young of salmon in the second year, more 
fully salmon fry ME. Also iransf and Jig, 4. 
Hence, a collective term for : a. the smaEer 
kinds of fish or other animals 1666 ; b. young 
or insignificant persons 1577 ; c. a heap of in- 
animate things 1587. 

I- What you Egge? Yong f. of Treachery Sh.\ks. 
4. a. Not onely Pike and Carp, but lesser F. N. Cox. 
h. That indigested heap, and frie of Authors Milt, 
c. The smaller f. of Christmas Books 1861. 

Fry (fr9i), sb,^ 1634. [f. Fry z/.] fi. 
Excessive heat 1634. 3. Food cooked in a 

frying-pan 1639. b. Applied locally to internal 
parts of anim^, usually eaten fried, as lamb's 
/, etc. 1847. ^ ^ 

Fry (froi), v. Inflected fried, frying. 
ME. [a. F. frire : — L. frigtre to roast, fry, 
cogn. w. Gr. (pp-oyetv, Skr. Ihrajj, to fry.] 1. 
trans. To cook with fat in a shallow pan over 
the fire. •fn. tran^, and Jig, To torture by fire ; 
to bum or scorch -1697. 3. mir. To undergo 
the operation of cooking with fat in a pan [rare 
in lit. sense) ME. Also transf. and fig, t4. 

Of water : To be agitated, foil, seethe, foam 
-1697. b. To ferment ; to seethe (in the sto- 
mach) -1647. 

X. Phr. To^ heczie other fish to f. (see F ish s 6 .). 2. 
Raging Sirius fries the thirsty Land Blackmore. 
Phr. To f. a. faggot (see Faggot shX 3. Phr. To f. 
in. one's own grease : orig. iransf. e.g. of persons burn- 
ing alive, and Jig,i now only, to suffer the conse- 
quences of one’s own folly. In his owene grece I 
made him frye For angre,^ and for verray lalous^e 
Chaucer. fg. What kindling motions in their 
breasts do f, I^airfax. 4. b* To keep the Oyle from 
frying in the Stomach Bacon. Hence Fryer, fri’er, 
one who fries (fish); a vessel for frying; pi. fish for 
frying. Frying vll, sb. 

Fry-iiig-pa*n. ME. [f. prec.] A shal- 
low pan, usually of iron, with a long handle, 
in which food is fried. 

Phr. iTo jump, etc.) cut of the fryingfan into the 
fret to escape from one evil only to fall into a greater 
one. 

Ftiage, var., of Feuage, hearth-tax. 

Fub, var. of Fob z'. 

fFttb(b, ftib(b)s, 16x4. [onomatopc3eic.] 
A small chubby person (a term of endearment) 
-1694, 

fF U’bbery, rare. [f. Fob z^. + -ery.] Cheat- 
ii^, deception. Marston. 

Fubby (fn*bi), a. rare. 1790. [f. Fob sb. -f- 
-yi.] = next. 

Fubsy (jb'hzi), a, 1780. [f. Fub(s -h-yI,] 
Fat and squat. 

Fat and f. fellows of colleges 1826. 

Fucaceous (fi«k^i*j9s), a. 189X. [f. mod. 
L. fucacex (f. L. fuctes : see Fucus) + -OUS. ] Of 
or belonging to the group Fucacese of seaweeds, 
tFu'Cate, a. 1531. [ad. L,. fucatus,fucare 
to paint, rouge, f. fucus Fucus.] Artificially 
coloured; hence, falsified, disguised, counter- 
feit -1621. So •fFucated pfl. a, fFuca'tton, 
the action of painting the face ; counterfeiting. 
FnCh^ (fiafa). 1753. [modX., f. Leon- 
hard Fucks (i6th c.).] A genus of ornamental 
shrubs (N.O.^ Onagracex) with drooping flowers ; 
3- Jplsut of this genus. Also atirib, 

Fucbsine (fw*ksin). 1865. [f, prec. 4- -ine. 
Named from its resemblance to the colour of 


the flower.] A salt of rosaniime, crystallizing 
m iridescent green tablets, soluble in water and 
forming a deep red liquid ; used as a dye. 
Fudvorotis (fiwsi'voros), a. i860, [f. L. 
fucus ■¥ -z’orus devouring -f -OUS.} Eating, or 
subsisting on, seaweed. 

Fucoid [fiz2'koid). 1839. [f« Fucus -r-oiD.] 

A. adj. a. Resembling or belonging to sea- 
weeds, esp. those of the group Fucacese. b. 
Characterized by impressions of such seaweeds 
or markings similar to them. 

B. sb. a, A seaweed of the group Fucacex 
1848. b. A fossil marine plant resembling these 
1857. 

So Fucoi’dal (in sense A b). 
if Fucus (fiw'k^s). FI Ijfuci (fiw*S3i); also 
tfticus(s)es, ifucus’s, ffhcos, tfucu's. 1599. 
[a. L. ; cf. Gr. spvKOs neut.] fi. Paint or 
cosmetic for beautifying the skin ; a wash or 
colouring for the face -1757. tAlso fig. -I'jep.. 
3. A genus of sea-weeds with fiat leathery fronds. 
Formerly applied more widely. 1716. 

Fud (fi;d). Sc. and n. dial. 1785. [?] I. 

‘ The backside or buttocks ' (Jam.). s. The 
tail or scut of a hare or rabbit 1787. 3- Wool- 

len-manuf. Woollen waste 1873. 

Fudder (fz7*d3x). 1679, [ad. Ger.y^^^r(^ 
Fother).] a tun (of wine). 

Fudder, obs. f. Fodder, Fother. 

Fuddle (£n*d’l), sb. slang or colloq. 1680. 
[f. next vb.j ti. Brink, liquor, ’ booze* -1706. 
3. A drinking bout 1813. 3. Intoxication ; an 
intoxicated state 1764. 4. transf. The state of 
being muddled, or the like 1827. 

Fuddle (fz7-d’l), zi. 1588. [?] i. zWn To 
have a drinking bout; to tipple, booze. Also 
quasi-fr<z»r. with away. 3. trans. To confuse 
with or as with drink 1600. 3. transf, andyf^. 

To stupefy, muddle, confuse. Formerly also 
of joy, etc. : To intoxicate. 1617. 

2. A Cup of Ale .. under a Pint, yet^ it almost 
fuddled him 1706. 3. He is fuddled with animal 
spirits 1803. Hence Ftfddler, a tippler. 

Fudge (fz^dg). 1766. [?] A, interj. Stuff 
and nonsense I Bosh I B. sb. i. Contemptible 
nonsense, stuff, bosh 1791. 3. A made-up 

story, a deceit 1797. 3. A piece of stop-press 

news inserted in a newspaper page at the last 
minute 1899. 4. A soft-grained sweetmeat 

made from milk, sugar, chocolate, etc. 1897. 
Fudge (fcd^), V. 1615. [app. an onomato- 
pceic var. of Fadge v.'\ x. trans. To put to- 
gether clumsily or dishonestly ; to patch or fake 
up\ to cook accounts 1674; to foist 1776. 
3. intr. To fit in with what is anticipated, 
come off ; also, to turn out 1615. 3» [fi prec. 

sb.] To talk nonsense, tell ‘crams’. Also 
Qys.2Si-trans, 1834. 

I. To f. accounts 1879. That last suppose is fudged 
in Foote. To f. a dafs -work (Naut.) ; to work a 
dead reckoning by ‘rule of thumb* methods. 2. We 
will see how this will fi Scott, 

Fuel (fiz7-S), sb, ME. [a. OF. Jowaille, 
feuaile : — ^pop. L. focalia, neut. pi. of focalis 
adj., f, focus ; see Focus.] i. Material for 
burning, combustible matter for fires, etc. ; fg. 
something that serves to feed or inflame passion, 
excitement, etc. 1580. 3. (With a. and pi.) 

A kind of fuel. tAlso pi, articles serving as fuel. 
1626. 

u fg. F. for Bissention Steele. 2. Turf, and 
Peat, and Cow-sheards are cheap Fewels, and last 
long Bacon. 

Comb , : f.>economizer, a contrivance for saving 
fuel in an engine or furnace; -gas, gas for use as 
fuel. 

Fuel (fiw'el), V, 159a. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To feed or furnish with fuel, lit. and Jig. 3. 
inir. To get fuel 1880. 

1. Wealth fuel’d Sin Ken. z. The right of fuelling 
in the park Dixon. Hence Fu’eller (now rare), one 
who or that which supplies fuel for fires ; also 7%; 

Fuff (fof), sb. Chiefly Sc, 1535. [f. next 
vb.] 1, A puff of wind ; the ‘ spit ' of a cat ; a 
whiff. 3. A huff, fume 1834, 

Fuff {fad), V. Sc. and dial, 15x3. [echoic.] 
I. intr. To puff. 3. Of a cat or tiger : To 


‘spit’ 1693. 
pipe) 1787. 

Fuflfy’ (fc'fi), a. 
FuFFiA + -YM 
1858. 


3, trans. To puff (a tobacco- 


Sc. and n. dial. 1824. [f. 
I. Light and soft. 3. * Huffy * 


Fug (fog), sb. colloq., orig. dial, and school 
slang. 'iSm. [etym.obsc.] A close stuffy at- 
mosphere, Hence Fug zj, intr. to stay indoors 
in this. Fn-ggy a. close and stuffy. 
Fugacious a. 1634. [f. L. 

fugaci-, fugaxf, fugere to fiee) + -OUS.] i. 
Apt to flee away or flit ; evanescent, fugitive ; 
volatile. a. Boi. and Zool. Falling or fading 
early; soon cast off. Cf. Caducous. 1750. 

I. The f. nature of life and time Hr. Martineau. 
Hence Fuga*cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Fugacity (fiwgse'siti). 1656. [f. as prec.] 
The quality of being fugacious; instability; 
transitoriness ; volatility. 

The fi of pleasure, the fragility of beauty Johnson. 

fFu'gacy. 1600. [as if ad. L. *fugacia, f. 
fugax.'\ Flight ; also, the fact of being a fugi- 
tive slave -i^x. 

Fugal (fiw-gal), a. 1854. [f. Fugue - k-AL.] 
Mus. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
fugues. 

W’Fnga.to {iugz'id), adv. 1866. [lt.fugato 
fugued, f. fnga FUGUE.] In the fugue style, 
but not in strict fiigue form. Also sb. Music 
composed in this style. 

-fuge (fiwd^), suffix, occurring in words 
(adj. and sb.) £ mod.L. types in -fugus. In 
the medical w’ords febrifugus, etc., the ending 
takes its sense from L. fugare to put to flight, 
not from fugere to flee. 

Fu*gie. Sc. Now Hist. 1777. [? f. 
in the Law L. phr. in meditatione fugse) A 
cock that will not fight ; a runaway. Hence, 
a coward. 

C(nnh. f.-warrant, a warrant granted against a 
debtor on sworn information that he intends to flee- 

Fugitive (fi«-dsitiv). ME. [a. F. fugiiif, 
dve, ad. L. fugitivus, f. fugiU ppl, stem of 
fugere to flee.] 

A. adj. I . Apt or tending to fiee ; given to, 

or in the act of running away ; also fig, 1606, 
b. That has taken flight, fAlso, of a debtor : 
Meditating flight. 1467, ts. Driven out, ban- 
ished, exiled. Const, from, of. -1598. 3* 

Moving from place to place; vagabond; fig. 
fickle 1481. 4. Evanescent, fleeting^ 1510; 

quickly fading or becoming effaced ; perishable 
1678 ; volatile [rare] 1666. 5. Of compositions 
(occas. of writers) : Ephemeral, occasional 1766. 

X. The Fugitive Parthians Shaks. fig. A fi and 
cloister’d vertue. .that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary Milt. b. Felons fugitif 1^5. A fi 
daughter Richardson, slave 1880, 3. F. preachers 

make f. congregations 1883. F. securities 1803. 4, 

F. Follies 1635, flowers 1830, dyes 1842. s. You’re a 
f. writer, I think, sir, of rhynies Byron. 

B. sb. 1, One who flees from danger, an 

enemy, justice, or an owner ME. ; fa deserter 
-1659 ; an exile, refugee 1591. 2. One who 

shifts about from place to place ; a vagabond, 
wanderer. Also of the lower animals. 1563, 
3. Something fleeting, or that eludes the grasp 
1683. 

I. Ranke me.. A Master leaner and a fugitiue Ant. 
Cl, IV. ix. 22. The fugitives from Rome Milman. 

3. That airy f.j called wit 1774. 

Hence Fu'gitiveiiess, the quality or condition of 
being f. Fu’gitivi sm, the condition of a fi 
Fugle (fi«*g’l), ». 1837. [f. Fugleman.] 
intr. To do the duty of a fugleman ; to act as 
guide or director; to make signals, lit. and 

Wooden arms with elbow-joints are jerking and 
fugling in the air, in the most rapid mysterious man- 
ner Carlyle. 

Fugleman (fiw*g’lm»n). 1804. [ad. Ger. 
fiugelmemn leader of the file, f. fiiegel wing + 
mann Man,] A soldier especially expert and 
well-drilled, formerly placed in front of a regi- 
ment or company as an example and model to 
the others. Also transf. and fig. 

This Hohman was now Flilgelmann (‘fugleman ’ as 
we have named it, leader of the file) Carlyle. 
Fugue (fiwg), X597. [a. F., ad. 
lit. ‘flight’ : — F,. fugad] Mus. ‘A polyphonic 
composition constructed on one or more short 
subjects or themes, which are harmonized ac- 
cording to the laws of counterpoint, and intro- 
duced from time to time with various contra- 
puntal devices’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

Double/., a common term for a fi on two subjects, in 
' * ' ’ * '■ 5 Fug 


V, inir, to compose, or perform, a f. 
composer of fugues. 


Fu« 
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salt etc.; also as in full-dress debaie^ a 
formal debate in which important speeches are 
delivered on both sides. 

Fuller (fndoi), [OE. fuU^re, ad. L. 
fullo (of nnkn. origin).'] One whose occupa- 
tion is to full cloth. 

Comb, : fiiller^s clay = Fuller’s earth ; fuller’s 
gras^ herb, weed, Saponana cffianalzs ; fuller’s 
teazel, thistle, Dipsacus fitllcnum% fuller’s 
thorn? prec. 

Fti‘ller,r^.ii 1855. ]?f. Full, 3 -r -er kl 

I. B iacksmt thing, A grooved tool on w hich 

iron is shaped by being driven into the grooves 
1864. a. A groove made by a fuller 1855. ; 
Hence Fu'ller v. to stamp with a f. ; to groove j 
by stamping; dial, to goffer (linen). 

Fu ller's ea*rth. 1523. A hydrous silicate i 
of alumina, used in cleansing cloth ; also GeoL \ 
a ^oup of strata containing this. Alsojf^. ! 
Fu:ll-fa*ced, a. 1610. [f. Full a. + Face ! 
+ -ED 2.] I. Having a full face ; esp, of persons ; 
1622. 3. Having the face turned fully on the ; 

s^ctator or in some specified direction. | 

r u*li-gro*wn, a, 1661. [f. Full adv, + 
Grown.] Fully grown ; having attained full 
size or maturity. 

Fu'll-hea-rted, a, 161 r. [f. Full a. + 
Heart + -ed 2.] a. Full of courage and confi- 
dence : hence of a work : Carried on with zeal, 
b. Full of feeling. 

Fulling (firlig), vbl. sh. 1688. [f. Full 
+ -ING ^.] The process of deansing and thick- 
ening doth by beating and washing ; also 
called milling. 

Covib. f.*]iiiU, a mill in which doth is fulled or 
milled (now) by being pressed between rollers 
and deansed with soap or fuller’s earth. 

Full length. 1709. The entire length or 
extension of any object, x. In advb. phr. {at) 
full length. 3. afirih.t as full-length figure, 
etc. iUso elHpt. a full-length. 1850. 

Full moon. OE. I. The moon with its 
entire disk illuminated. 3. The period at which 
this occurs (L, flenilunium) ME. 3. aitrib. 
1780. 

Futll-mou.'thed, a. 1577. [f. Full a. + 
Mouth -f-ED.^l i. Of cattle : Haring the 
full number of teeth. fa. Having the mouth 
filled with food ; hence, festive. Also iransf. 
and fig. -1701. 3. a. Sounding or talking 

loud 1648. b. Produced or uttered with a 
loud voice or with violence 1605. 

2. FuIl-mouth*d Easter’s neare Quarles. 

Fullness, fulness (fu-lnes). ME. [f. Full 
< r.+-NESS. The spelling is more in 
accordance with analogy,] i. The quality or 
condition of being Full, in various senses, a. 
The condition of containing in abundance, or 
of abounding in ; concr. all that is contained in 
(the world, etc.) ME. 

1. FuLa^se of ioy Ps. xvi. ii. Phr, The fi 0/ time 
(= Gr. irATjpMjxa TO V j^pouov): in Bibl. language, the 
proper or destined time. F. of diet 1682, of Body 
1698, of colour, sound, etc. 1851. 2. jpe world and he 
fulnes of it is myn ME. 

Full-summed, a, i486. I. Falconry. In 
full plumage. 3. nonce-use. Fully developed 
or accomplished. Tennvson. i 

Fusll-ti'mer. 1870. [f. phr, full Hme + j 
-ER 1,1 A child that attends school during the 
full school hours; opp, to Half-timer. 

Fully (fudi), adv. {fy^.fullice, f. Full a. 
•¥Uce -LY®.] In a full manner or degree; 
completely, entirely; thoroughly, exactly, quite. 

I satisfied him f. Goldsm. Day had f. dawned C. 
BkomtEl (r<? eai)f. = to satiety 

FuUymart, obs. f. Foumart. 

Fulmar (fudmai). 1698. [orig. Hebridean, 
and so prob. Norse ; ? f. ON. fUl-l Foul (in 
odour) -^md-r Mew, gull. ] A sea-bird of the 
petrel kind [Fulmarus glacialis), about the 
size of the common guU. Also called f. petrel. 
Fulminant (f^-lmin^f). 1603. [a. F., or 
ad, L. fulminantem ; see Fulminate v.'] 

A. adj. I. = Fulminating. 3. Path, De- 
velopii^ suddenly 1876. 

I. This F. Gold 1693, 2. The f. forms of anthrax 

1S76, 

B. sb. Something that fulminates ; a thunder- 
bolt ; an explosive, rare. 1808. 

Hence Fu*lminancy, f. character. Carlyle, 


Faiminate (fzy'lmin^u), sb. 1836. [f. Ful- 
MiNfic) -J- -ate.J Ckem. A compound of ful- 
minic acid with a base, detonating by percus- 
sion, friction, or heat. 

Fulminate (fpdmin^it), v. Pa. pple. ful- 
minate. 1450. [f. L. fulminat-, fulmtnare to 

lighten, strike with lightning, f. fulmen.^ 

L I. intr. To thunder and lighten" [rare] 
1610. 3. To issue as a thunderbolt 1861. t3. 
Meiall, Of gold : To become suddenly bnght 
and uniform in colour 1727. 4. To flash forth 

like lightning 1630. 5. fTo cause to explode, 

or {intr.) to explode with a loud report 1667. 

IL fig. [Orig. a rendering of med.L. fulmi- 
' 7 iare to issue eccl. censures, etc. ; afterwards 
used more widely.] i, trans. To thunder 
forth ; to utter or publish (a condemnation or 
I censure) upon a person 1450. 3. To strike 

I with the thunderbolts of ecd. censure ; hence 
^ gen, to condemn vehemently 1687. 3- i^l^- 

Of the pope, etc. : To issue censures or con- 
demnations {against ) ; gen. to inveigh violently 
against 1639. 

I. The pope fulminated a bull against him.. for 
having hanged an archbishop 1832. 2. To f. such vain 
and impious wretches Burke. 3. Pulpits fulminated, 
presses groaned Sir J. Stephen, 

Fulmmating: (fo-lmindtig), fpL a. 1626. 
[f. prec. + -ING 2.] That fulminates {lit. and 
fig ,) ; spec, detonating, violently explosive. 

F. gold, -mercury, platinum, silver, various fulmi- 
nat^orsrits of fiflmmic acid. F. powder, formerly, 
a mixture of nitre, potash, and sulphur ; now occas. 
applied to other explosive powders, chiefly containing 
fulminate of mercury. 

Fulmlnatioa (fplmin^i'Jan). 1502. [ad. L. 
fulminaiioTumi see Fulminate v.'] i. The 
bursting forth of thunder and lightning. Usu. 
fig. 1623. 2. The action of fulminating or 

detonating ; loud explosion 1667. •fs. Metall. 
See Fulminate v. I. 3. 1612. 4. The formal 

emission of an ecclesiastical condemnation or 
censure. Subseq. : Violent denunciation or 
threatening ; an instance of this. 1502. 

1. The £ of divine Anger 1650. 4. The-se Fulmina- 
tions from the Vatican were turn’d into Ridicule 
Ayliffe. 

Fulminatory (fz?*lminat3Jri), 1611. [ad. 
F.fulminatoire ; see Fulminate v, and -ory.] 
Sending forth fulmmations, thundering. 

Fulmine (f 27 *lmin), v. 1590. [ad. L, ful- 
minare; see Fulminate zr.] 1, trans. To 
send forth (lightning or thunder) ; fig. to flash 
out 1847. 2. intr. To thunder, speak out 

fiercely or energetically. (Now chiefly after 
Milton.) 1623, 

2. Whose resistless eloquence.. Shook the Arsenal 
and fulmined over Greece Milt. 

Fulmineous (fiplmi*n/os), a. ? Obs. 1727. 
[f. L. fulmineus.'] Pertaining to th’inder or 
Ughtning, 

Fulmi*nic (fz7lmi*nik), 1825. {f.'L.ful- 
min- -h -IC.] Chem, In F, acid : C2H2N2O2, 
nitro-acetonitril, an acad (not yet isolated) 
forming explosive salts with some metals. 

Fulminous (fj7’lminos), a. 1635. [f. as prec. 
-b-OUS,] Of or pertaining to thimder and 
I lightning ; fulminating. 

Fulminurate (fz?lminiuo*rrit). 1864. [f. as 
next -b - ate; see Urate.] Chem, A salt of 
fulminuric acid. 

Fulmimiric (folminiu9*rik), a. 1864. [f. 
Fulmin(ic) -b Uric.] Chem. Only in F. acid : 
'C3H3N3O3 Isocyanuric acid. An acid iso- 
meric with cyanuric acid’ (Watts). 

Fulness : see Fullness. 
fFulsa'inic, a. [? corruptly f. next -b -IC.] 
= Fulsome. Congreve. 

Fulsome (forissm), a. ME. [f. Full a. + 
-SOME.] ti. Abundant, plentiful, full -1583. 
ta. Full and plump, fat, well-grown; ^o, 
over-grown -1678. *fb. App. : Lustful, rank. 
Merch, V. L iii. 87. fs. Of food : Satiating, 
filling ; also fig . ; coarse, gross -1770 ; •j^sickly 
in taste -1743. t4. Strong- or foul-smelling 

-1725. ts. Offensive to the senses ; disgust- 
ing, foul, or loathsome —1720. 6. Offensive to 
normal sensibilities ; repulsive, odious ME. ; 
tmorally foul, obscene -1726. 7, Of language, 
style, behaviour, etc.: Offensive to good taste; 
esp, from excess or want of measure. Now i 


chiefly of flattery, over-demonstrative affection, 
etc. 1663. 

I. F. fieldes 1510. Suche f. pasture made him a 
double cbm 1515. 3. I dined with^tbe lord-mayor. 

We had two turtles, and a f. great dinner Wilkes. ^4. 
A rank and f. smell Bacon. 5. Shaks. John iii. iv. 
32. 6. b. OiJu IV. i. 37. 7. This fawning and f. 

court-historian J. Warton. F. publicity Helps. 
Hence Fu*lsome-ly adv., -ness. 

Fulvid (fz7*ivid), a. Now rare. 1599. [ad. 
rntd.!.., fulzndus, i, L. fulvus.'] = Fulvous. 
Fulvous (^f»’lv3s', a. 1664. [f. l^.fulvus 
reddish-yellow + -ous.] Reddish-yellow, dull 
yellowish-brown or tawny. 
jjFulwa (fu-lwa). 1835. [corruptly ad. Ben- 
gali phulwara, the native name of Bassia buty- 
raceal\ A solid buttery oil obtained from 
Bassia buiyracea. 

fFum, V. 1607. [echoic.] intr. To play 
(on a guitar) with the fingers -1672. 

Follow me, and f. as you goe Dekker & Webster. 
Fuma’dous, a. [f. h./umare; see -A- 
Cious. 1 Fond of smoking. (Diets.) 

Fumade i*d). Also fftmiado, ffu- 
matho, and, corruptly. Fair Maid. 1599. [app. 
ad. Sp. fumado {furnsL’^o) pple., smoked.] A 
smoked pilchard. 

Fu*mage. Hist. 1755. [^d. med.L. fuma- 
gium, f. fnmus.'] Hearth-money. 

As early as the conquest mention is made in domes- 
day book of f. or fuage, vulgarly called smoke far- 
things Blackstone, 

Fumant (flw*m^t), a. 1828. [a. F., f. 

fumer.l Her. Emitting vapour or smoke. 
Fumarin (fiw*marin). 1864. [f. mod.L. 

Fumaria Fumitory.] Ckem. An organic base 
contained in fumitory. So FumaTic acid, 
C4H4O4, an acid produced by the dehydration 
of malic acid. Fu'marate, a salt of this acid, 
Fumarole (fiw-mar^ui). 1811. [ad. F. 
fumerolle {fumarolle)\ see Femerell.] A 
hole or vent through which vapour issues from 
a volcano ; a smoke-hole. 

Fumatory (fiw -matari). Also erron. fumi- 
tory. 1530. [ad. L. type ^fumatorium, i, 
fumare\ see -O'S.Y.'] fi. A censer 1530. 2. 

A place set apart for smoking or fumigating 
purposes 1704. 

Fumble (fp’mb'l), v. 1508. [prob. onoma- 
topoeic. Perh. ‘ due to the sb. appearing as A.S. 
folm, the palm of the hand, L. palma ' (Skeat).] 
I. intr. To use one’s hands or fingers awk- 
wardly or ineffectually ; to grope about 1534. 
Also transf. and fig. a. trans. To handle 
awkwardly or nervously. Also with on, out, 
over. 1606. 3. To wrap up clumsily, huddle 

together. Also with up, 1572. 4. slang, (Cf. 

Fumbling ppl, a, c.) Also absol. and intr. 
1508. 5. intr. To hesitate in speaking ; to 

mumble, mutter. Also trans. 1563. 

1. 1 saw himf, with the Sheets, and play with Flowers 
S HAKS. 2. Fumbling two large k id gloves Thackeray, 
Phr. To f, the ball (e.g. in Cricket) ; to fail to take it 
cleanly, 3. So many f. this, last and next weeks 
devotion all in a prayer Fuller. $• Never lose 
time fumbling and prating about it Scott. Hence 
Fu'mble sb. a piece of fumbling. Fu’mbler. 
Fu'mbling,///. a. 1532. [f. Fumble z/. + 
-ING®,] a. That gropes about ; characterized 
by fumbling 1847. b. fig. That does something 
i clumsily or awkwardly; also, hesitating in 
speech 1532, c. Sexually impotent 1576. 
Hence Fu'mbliugly adv. 

Fume (fiwm), sb, ME. [a, OY.fum masc. 

: — ^L. fumus smoke ; also OF. fume fern., f. 
fumer.'\ 

I . I, The volatile matter produced by and 

usually accompanying combustion ; smoke. 
Also with <2: and Obs. or arch, -fb. Some- 
thing for producing aromatic vapour -1722. 2. 

Odour or odorous exhalation (either fragrant 
or offensive) ME. 3. Vapour or steam ; esp. 
the vapour given off by acids and volatile sub- 
stances ME. 4. A vapour or exhalation pro- 
duced as an excrement of the body; esp. a 
noxious vapour supposed formerly to rise to 
the brain from the stomach ME. 

! 1. In fiery flames and £ 1549. The fumes of choice 
tobacco Dickens. 2. Aromatyke lycoure, fragraunt 
! of £ Hawes. The fumes of the table 1718, 3. The 
inhalation of acrid fumes 1834. 4. The wine . . raise[d] 
disagreeable fumes from the stomach into the head 
De Foe. 

II. 7?^. I. Something unsubstantial, transient, 
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imaginary, etc. 1531. a. Something which 
goes to the head and clouds the faculties 1574. 
3. A fit of anger or irritation 1522. 

I, Loue is a smoake made with the t of sighes 
Shaks. To smother him with fumes and eulogies 
Burton, z. Sometimes his head gets a little hot with 
the fumes of patriotism M. Arnold. 3. Phr. In af. 
Hence Ftfmeless a. free from fumes. 

Fume (fiwm), v, ME. [a. F. fumer : — L. 
fiitnare, f. fumus."] i. trans. To apply smoke 
or fumes to ; to fumigate ; to perfume with 
incense 1641 ; fto perfume -1740 ; fto smoke- 
dry (provisions) -1661. 2, To emit fumes, 
smoke, or vapour ; also 1532. 3. twifr. Of 
smoke, etc.: To issue, rise, pass off 1593. Also 
with away, f 4. trans. To send forth or emit 
as vapour, disperse in vapour. Also with away, 
out, etc. -1707. ts. intr. Of the brain : Tobe 
clouded with fumes (of liquor). Ant, dr* Cl, II. i. 
24. 6. fig. To give way to or exhibit anger or 
irritation 1522. 

I. To f a ship or house in time of infectious aires 
1612. She fum’d the temples with an od’rous flame 
Dryden. fig. They demi-deify and f. him so Cowper. 
Lawne sheetes fum’d with Vyolets Marston. a A 
Censer . . fuming all the day and night Purchas. 3. 
Incense Clouds Fuming from Golden Censers, hid the 
Mount Milt. 6. To fret and f, about trifles 1878. 

(iFumd (fwm^), a, 1883. [F.] Of glass: 
Having a smoky tint. Of oak: : Treated with 
fumes of ammonia. 

Fumer (fiw’mai). 1611. [f.FuMEz^. +- er 1 .] 
f I. A perfumer 1611, 2. One who fumes or 

gets into a fume 1894. 

Fumerel(l, -ill, obs. ff. Femerell. 

Fu*metl. Obs, or arch, ME. [app. a. AF. 
*fu 7 nets i^fumez) pi., f. fumer (repr. 'L,fimare).'] 
The excrement (of a deer). 
tFumet 2 , fume*tte. 1723. [a. f. 

fumer,'] The scent or smell of game when 
high ; game flavour -1796. 
fFu*mid, a, 1597. [ad. T./umidus,] Fum- 
ing, vaporous -1797. Hence fFtuni'dity, 
f Fu'midJiess, f. condition or quality. 
fFumi'ferous, a, rare, 1656. [f. L^fumi- 
ftr (f. fumus-^fer bearing) +-OUS.] Bearing 
or producing smoke -1742. 

Fumify (fi«*mifai), v, fad. T, fumificare^ 
trans, {joe,) To fumigate. T. Brown. 

Fumigant (fiw-mig^t). 1727. [ad. T,fumi- 
ganiem,] 

fA. adj. That fumes. 

B. sh. That which fumigates {rare) 1890. 
Fumigate (fi 27 -mig^it), v. 1530. [f. L. 
fumigat-, tumigare, f. fumus Fume sb.] i. 
trans. To apply smoke or fumes to ; esp. to 
disinfect or purify by exposure to smoke or 
fumes 1781. b. To perfume 1530. 2. To 

darken (oak) by the process of fuming. See 
Fuming vbl. sb. 18 . . Hence Fu-migator. 
Fumigation (fiwmig^i'fon). ME. [ad. L. 
fumigationem', see prec,J i. The action of 
generating odorous smoke or flames, esp, in 
incantations ; the action of perfuming with 
herbs, etc. Also concr. the preparation used 
to produce this, or the fumes resulting from it. 

2. The action or process of fumigating 1572. 

3, Med. Exposure to fumes, esp. in order to 
produce a therapeutic effect. Also concr, the 
fumes generated for this purpose. ME. 

Fumigatory (Aw-migata ri). rare. 1799. 
[See Fumigate v. and -ory.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of fumigating. 

B. sb, *A room or an apparatus used for 
fumigation’ {Syd, Soc, Lex.), 

Fuming vbl. sb, 1529. [f. FtTME 

z/. +-ING^.] a. The action of Fume v, b. The 
treatment of oak with fumes of ammonia to 
give it an antique appearance 1893. c. Phoiogr, 
The process of subjecting albuminized paper to 
the fumes of ammonia 1889. 

Fuming (fiw-mig), ///. a, 1575. [f. as prec. 
+-ING 2 .] That fumes (see Fume v,), 

F, liquor of Boyle : hydroguretfed sulphurct of am- 
monia, first described by Boyle. Fu'mingly adv. 

fFu-misli, a. 1519. [f. Fume sb. +-ish.] 
I. Emitting smoke or vapour; smoky; seeth- 
iiigr "IS99* 2. Of the nature of fumes ; causing 

Or emitting fumes -1693. 3. fig. Inclined to 

fume; exhibiting anger 5r irascibility -1608. 
Hence Fu'mlsb-ly adv,, mess. 


trumishing. 1537. [app. f. OF. 

fumer to dung.] FuMET^ -1726- 
Fmnitory (fi«*mit3ri). ME. [O.F. a fu- 
meterre, ad. med.L. fumus terrx lit, * smoke of 
the earth',] A plant of the genus Fumaria 
the related CorydalU)^ usually F. ofiicinalis. 
Fumitory, incorrect f. Fumatory. 

; Fummel: see Funnel 2, sort of mule. 

F umose a. ME. [ad, h.fumosuSj 

fumus.] i. Full of fumes, vaporous, flatu- 
lent. 2. Smoky, like smoke ME, 3. Boi, 
Smoke-coloured 1866. 

fFumo-sity. ME. {y,d.T. fumoszt/; see 
prec. and -ITY.] i. The quality of being full 
of fumes or vapours -1652. 2. The flatulent 

quality of various foods ; the heady quality of 
wine, etc. --1542. 3. Vaporous humour rising 

into the head from the stomach -1678. 4. The | 
state of giving off fumes; concr. a fume; the 
volatile part given off from a mineral or the 
like “I750. 

Fumous (fi»*m3s), a, ME. [f. T.fumosus 
+ -OUS. Cf. F, fumeux.] ti. Giving off 
fumes ; esp. flatulent -1706. fa. Consisting of 
fumes; vaporous, windy -1678. 3. Pertaining 
to smoke or smoking. Now joc. 1661. t4. 

Full of passion, angry, furious -1684- 5. Bot, 
= Fumose 3. 1866. i 

X. Abstaine from Garlick, Onions, .and such like f. ! 
things 1610. Hence Fumously adv. 

Fumy (fiu’mi), a, 1570. [f. Fume sb. + 
-Y^.] Composed of, or frill of, fumes, vapours, 
or smoke ; of the nature of frime or fumes. 

This fumie Citie £Londoal Sir. H. W otton. Hence 
Ftfmingly adv. 

Fun (f 27 n),.f 3 . 1700. [prob. f. Fun z^.] fi. 
A cheat or trick; a hoax -1719. a. Diversion, 
sport ; also, boisterous gaiety, drollery 1727. 

2- The mirth and f. grew fast and furious Burns. Phr. 
To maJie/. ofipoke to ridicule. For ox inf, : 

as a joke, not seriously. 

Fun (fnn), V, 1685. [Perh. a dial, pronunc. 
of Fon V,] I, trans. To cheat, hoax; also, 
to cajole. Const, out of. Now dial, a. 
[f. the sb.] intr. To make fun or sport; to 
fool, joke 1728. 

fFuna^mbulant. 1606. [as if ad. L. ^funam- 
hulantem,i, {fiLt.)funambulus{^tQ. Funambule) 
or its elements.] A rope-walker, a funam- 
bulist. So Ftma'mbulate v, to walk on a 
stretched rope (in Diets.). Funa’mbTilailon, 
the action of walking On a rope. Funa*mbu» 
lator, a rope-walker. Ftma*mbulatory a. 
pertaining to rope-walldng; that walks on a 
r^e. 

tx una-mbule, sb. [ad. 'L.funambulus (also 
used), f. funis amdulare to walk. Cf. 

T Munambuleiy A rope-walker. Evelyn. 

Funambttfet (fiwnse'mbi^list). 1793. [f. 
prec. -i- -1ST.] A rope-walker, a rope-dancer. 
So Funa'mbulism, rope-walking. 
||Funa*mbulo, arch. 1605. [Sp. or It.] A 
funambulist. 

Function (fn’gkjen), sh. 1533. [a. OF. 
function (mod.F. fonction), ad. L. functionem, 
i, fungi {fungor) to perform.] ti. The action 
01 performing ; discharge or performance of 
-1701. ta. Activity ; action in general, physi- 
cal or mental ; also, bearing -1605. 3. The 

special kind ofactivity proper to anything ; the 
mode of action by which it fulfils its purpose : a. 
of a physical organ (often specialized as animal, 
organic i vital, etc.) 1590; b. of the intellectual 
and moral powers, etc. 1604 ; c. of things in 
general 1541. 4. The kind of action proper to 
a person as belonging to a class, esp. to the 
holder of any office; hence, the office itself, 
an employment, calling, trade 1533. tb. collect. 
The persons following a profession or trade ; 
an order, dass -i732« c. pi. Official duties 
1550- 5 » A religious ceremony ; orig. in the ; 

R. C. Ch. 1640. b. A public ceremony ; a 
social or festive meeting conducted with cere- 
mony 1864. 6. Math. A variable quantity 

regarded in its relation to one or more other 
variables in terms of which it maybe expressed, 
or on the value of which its own value depends 
1779. 

*. His hand, his eye, his wits all present, wrought 
The f. of the glorious Part he beares Daniel, a. 
If ami. n. ii. 582. 3. a. Dark night, that from the eye 
his f. takes Shaks. b. The first £ of the conscience 


1863. c. The f. of money Adam Smith. 4- The 
quill, which is the badge of the f. Lamb. Our f. as 
ministers 1S7S, 5. Ifae Christmas functions here 

were showy 31 rs. Piozzi. b. A F. of some kind — a 
Launch — a Reception— a Royal Visit 1878. 6. Let us 
take a f. a little more complicated, u — aaP' Babbage. 
Hence Functioned ppl, a. furnished with a f. 

Function v. 1856. [t. prec. sb. 

Cf. F.fonctianner.l intr. To fulfil a fonction; 
to perform one’s part ; to act. 

Functional (fii’gkjsnai),^. 1631. [f. Func- 
tion sb. -F-AL.] I. Of or pertaining to a func- 
tion or office; official; formaL a, Fhys, Of 
or pertaining to the functions of an organ; 
affecting the functions only, not structural; 
serving a function (opp. to rudimentazy) 1843. 
3. Math, Of or j^rtaining to a Function 
(sensed) 1806. 

a. So-called f. diseases, such as epilepsy, chorea, 
neuralgia Maudsley. Hence Fimctiona'lity, f. 
character ; in Math, the condition of being a function. 
Fu’nctionalixe v. to place or assign to some func- 
tion or office (Webst.). Fu'nctionally adv, with 
respect to the functions ; in the discharge of the func- 
tions. 

Functionary (fn-gklbnari), sb. 1791. [f. 
Function -t-ARY^, after F. fonctionnaire.] 
One who has certain frinctions to perform ; an 
officid. 

Their republic is to have a first fl (as they call him) 
under the name of king or not, as they think fit 
Burke- Hence Fumctionaiisin, officialism. 
Fu*nctionary, a. 1822. [f. as prec. + 
-ary2.] I. - Functional 2, a. Official; 
= Functional i. 1862. 

Functionate (fz^'gkjonfiit), v. rare, 1856. 
[f. as prec. + -ATE®. J intr. To perform one’s 
function ; to work ; to officiate. 

Functionless (l 27 -gkj 9 nles), a. 1836. [see 
-I.ESS.] Having no function ; chiefly in physio- 
logical sense. 

Fund (ffind), 1677. [pA.'L. fundus llhe 
bottom ; also, a piece of land. Cf. Fond sb. 
The senses represent those of F. fond, fonds, 
rather than those of T. fundus.] ji. The bot- 
tom ; in various applications ; occas. Fhys, = 
Fundus. -1761. f q. = Fond sb, i. -1748. 3. 
Source of supply ; a permanent stock tlmt can 
be drawn upon 1695. 4. a. sing, A stock or 

sum of money, esp, one set apart for a particu- 
lar purpose 1694. b. pi. Pectmiary resources 
1728, 5. ta. A portion of revenue set apart 

as a security for specified payments “1776. b. 
The {public) funds : the stock of the national 
debt, considered as a mode of investment 1713. 
6. Printing. = Fount Also attrib. 1683. 

a. The.. British product, being the f. of its inland 
trade De Foe. _ 3. b. There is a f. of good sense in 
this country, which cannot be deceived Junius. 4. 
a. Phr. Sinking /und i see Sinking vol,sb. The f. 
for decayed musicians 1795. b. {To be) in funds ; in 
possession of money ; When he was in funds he pre- 
ferred a hansom Miss Braddon. 5. a. Thesoo,ooo 4 
lately proposed without F. or Period 1740. b. Look 
what the funds were on the ist of March Thackeray. 

Comb , : f.-liolder, one who has money invested in 
the funds ; -lord {coined by Cobbett after landlord^, 
a magnate whose position is due to money in the 
funds ; -monger, one who speculates in the public 
funds. Hence FtL*ndless <z., without funds. 

Fund (fit^d), V, 1776. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. Orig. , to proyide a fund (see Fund sb. 5) 
for the regular payment of the interest on (a 
public debt) ; hence, to convert (a floating debt) 
into a more or less permanent debt at a fixed 
rate of interest, a. To put into a fund or store 
(see Fund sh, 3) ; to collect ; to store 1806. 3. 
To put (money) in the funds (see FuNb sb, 5 b) ; 
to invest 1855. 

I. Exchequer bills which he says he shall . . f. 
Addington, Hence Fnmdable a. capable of being 
funded. 

Fundal (fz7*ndal), a, 1889. [f. Fundus + 
-AL.] Relating to the fundus or base of an 
organ. 

Fundament (fumdament). Also ■ffound- 
ment. [ME. fondement, a. OF. : — L. funda- 
menium, f. fundare (see FOUND v.% i, fundus 
bottom; see Fund sb,] fi- = Foundation 4. 
a. The lower part of the body, on which one 
sits; the buttocks; also, the anus. In birds, the 
vent. ME. 

Fundamental (fondamemtS.!). ME. [See 
prec. and -al.] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to the foundation, 
basis, or groundwork. a. Serving as the 
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foundation or base. Now only in immaterial 
applications. Const, fa (rarely of). 1601. b. 
Primary, original ; from which others are de- 
rived ME. 3. Of strata : lying at the bottom 
1799. 4 * Applied to the lowest or root 

note of a chord ; also to the tone produced by 
the vibration of the whole of a sonorous body, 
as disL from the Hasmoxics produced by that 
of its parts 1732. 

X, The f. analogy of sound and light Tyndall, a. 
A f. truth 1S35. 3. The f. rock.. is a^ black slate 

Lyell. 4. F. iassj a bw note, or series of notes, 
forming the root or roots of a chord O" succession of 
chords. F, clwrd, an old name for the_ common 
chord ; now, any chord formed of harmonics of the 
fundamental tone. 

B. sb, I. A leading or primary principle, rule, 
law, or article, which sen*’es as the groundwork 
of a system ; an essential part. Chiefly in pi. 
1637, a, Mus, Short for f. tone or note : see 
A. 4. (Formerly = key-noie.) 1727. 

I. There is an cdd tenacity in the fundamentals of 
. . legends Burton. 

Hence Fti ndamenta’lity, the quality or state 
of being f. Fundameiitally adv. 
Ftmdaiiie*ntaEsm. 1923. [f.prec. 4 *-iSM.] 
Strict adherence to traditional orthodox tenets 
{e,g. the literal inerrancy of Scripture) held to 
be fundamental to the Christian faith : opposed 
to liberalism and modernism* Hence Ftinda- 
memtalist, an adherent of f. ; also as adj. 
Fundatoiial (^6mdat63*rial), a. [f. L, type 
'^fundaiorius (f. fundare) -f -AL.] Pertaining 
to a founder. Freeman. 

Funded (f»*nded), ///. iqiS. [f. Fund 

V. + -ED I . Made part of the permanent debt 
of the state (cf. Fund v* i). b. Invested iu the 
funds 1848. a. Stored up 1841. 

I. The publick debts of Great Britain f. and un- 
funded Adam Smith- b. F. property Miix. 

Funding (fpmdiq), 1776. [f. Fund 

V* + -ING 1.3 Conversion of a floating debt into 
a permanent one. Also attrib. 

The ruinous expedient of perpetual f. Adam Smith. 

11 Fundus (fjPTidjos). 1754. [L.; * ^bottom*.] 
Anat. The base or bottom of an organ ; the 
part remote from the external aperture. 

F* of the eye'. * the back part of the globe of the eye 
beWnd the crystalline lens ’ {.Syd* Soc, Lex.). 

Funebrial (fi«nrbrial), a* Now rare. 
Also fxmebral. 1604. [f. L. funehHs (f. funus 

funeral) +“AL.]= Funereal. So fFtme-brions. 
Funeral (fiwmeral). ME. [The adj. is a. 
OF. funeralf ad. med-L. funeralis, f. funer-^ 
funus, funeral, death, dead body. The sb. is 
ad. OF. funeraille, collect, fern, sing., ad. 
med.L, funeralia, neut. pi. of the adj. Used 
in the pi, with the same sense as iu the sing, 
till c 1700, after the F. usage.] 

A. adf, I. Of or pertaining to the ceremonial 
burial (or cremation) of the dead ; used etc. at 
a burial. Now felt as the sb. used attrib. a. 
= Funereal. 1631. 

E. Funerall griefe Dekker. F.pile,pyre, the pile of 
wood, etc. on which a dead body is burned. The F. 
Pyre was out and the last Valediction over Sir T. 
Browne. 

B. sb. I. The ceremonies connected with the 

burial (or cremation) of the body of a dead 
person ; obsequies ; a burial (or its equivalent) 
with the attendant observances 1512. Also fig. 
fb. pi. with sing, sense -1711. ira. pi. The 
expenses attending a funeral “1626. 3. A 

funeral sermon or service (now U,S.) 1641. 4. 
A burial procession 1745. 5. Indefinitely: 

a. death ,* b. grave ; c. monument 1575. 

I. W«it to Mr. Cowley’s f., whose corpse. .was con- 
veyed to Westminster Abbey in a hearse with six 
horses Evelyn. 3. Mr. Giles Laurence preached his 
Funcralls Fuller, 4. There is no f. so sad to follow 
as the f, of our own youth Landor. 

Hence 1 ‘Fli‘uerally adv. with f, ceremonies. 
Funerary a. 1693. [ad. late 

L. futurarius ; see Foneral.] Of or pertain- 
ii^ to a funeral or burial. 
tFu-nerate, ». 1548. [f.'L.funerat-.futu- 
rare; see Funeral.] To bury with funeral 
rites -1568. So Fnneration, the performance 
of funem rites. 

Funereal (fi^nfa-riai), a. 1735. [i.'L.fune- 
m^j+-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or appropriate 
to, afoneraL Hence, dark, dismal, melancholy, 
moumfuL 

Near some lone fane, or yew’s f. green Shbkstonb. 
Hence FtmeTeally adv. 


Ftmest (fijme-st), a. Now rare. 1654. 
'ad. F. funeste, ad. L. funestus, f. funus. ^ 
Causing or portending death or evil; fatal, 
disastrous ; deeply deplorable. 

The execution was. .one of the funeste effects of the 
war 167 X* 

Fimgaceoiis a. 1874. [f. L. 

fungus + -ACEOUS. j Of the nature of a fungus 
or fungi. 

Fungal (fa^Tjgal). 1835. [ad. modXj.fun- 
galzs, f. 'L,. fungus.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a fungus ; of the 
nature of a fungus. 

B. sb. A fungus 1845, 

Fa*ngate, 1821. [f. Fungus + -ate 
Cf. ¥. fongaie.'] Ckem. A salt formed by the 
combination of fungic acid with a base. 
Fungate v. 1847. [f. Fungus 

-ATE* ] Path. To grow up with a fungous 
appearance ; to grow rapidly like a fungus. See 
Fungus sb. 2. 

fFunge. ME. [a. OF. "^funge^fonge, ad. L. 
fungus.] I. A'mushroom or fungus. ME, 
only. a. A soft-headed fellow. [After L. 
fungus,] 1621. 

Fungible (fz^'nd^ib’l). 1765. [ad. med.L. 
fungibilis res fungibiles ’ Du Cange) f. fungi 
(with sense as in fungi vice to fulfil the office 
of).] Law. 

A. adj. Said of a thing which is the subject 
of an obligation when another thing of the same 
or another class may be delivered in lieu of it 

1818. 

B. sb, A fungible thing. 

Fu*ngic,dz, 1819. [f. Fungus -h-ic. Cf. 
F. fongique.] Of or pertaining to fungi or 
mushrooms. 

F. addj * a mixture of citric, malic, and phosphoric 
acids 

Fungicide (fp*nd3is9id). 1889. [f. fungi- 
Fungus + -cide *.] Something used for de- 
stroying fungi, I 

Fungiform (ft?*nd3ifpim), a 1823. [f. 
fungi- Fungus -h -FORM. Cf. F. fongt forme f 

Having the form of a fungus or mushroom. 
Said esp. of papillae on the tongue. 
ilFun^lus (fondd'Hs). 1830. [mod.L , 
dim. of L. fungus^ A little fungus. Hence 
Fungi'Uiform a, = Fungiform. 

Fungin (fz^rndgin). (Erron. fungine.) 

1819. [f. Fungus + -IN.] The substance which 
forms the cell-walls of a mushroom or fungus. 
fFu-ngite. 1691. [f. Fungus + -ite.] A 
kind of fossil coii -1756. 

Fungivorous (fpndgiworos), a. 1826. [f. 
"L.. fungi-, fungus + -vorus devouring + -OUS.] 
Feeding on mushrooms or fungi. 

Fungoid (fzi'ggoid). 1836. [f. Fungus + 
-OID. Cf, F.fongotde.] 

A. adj. Resembling, or of the nature of, a 
fungus ; spec, in Path, (see Fungus 2). 

B. si. A fungoid plant. Also attrib. 1861. 
Fungology (fiogg^dodgi). i860, [f. Fun- 
gus + -(o)logy.] The science or study of fungi. 
Hence Ftmgolo-gical a. Fungodogist. 

FtmgO'se, a. 1713. [ad. L, fungosus, f. 
fungus.] — Fungous i. Hence Fungo’sity, 
the quality or condition of being fungous ; 
concr, a fungous growth. 

Fungous (fp'ggss), a. ME. [ad. L. fungo- 
sus] see Fungus and -ous. Cf, F. fongueux.] 
I, Of or pertaining to fungi ; having the nature 
of a fungus ; tspongy. spec, in Path, (see Fun- 
gus 2). a. Growing suddenly like a mushroom, 
not durable or substantial 1751. 

Fungus sb. PI. fungi (fjp-ndgsi), 

funguses. 1527. [a. L. fungus, cogn. w. Gr. 

apSyyos, ffTToyyos SPONGE.] i, A mushroom, 
toadstool, or one of the allied plants, including 
the various forms of mould. In Bot., a crypto- 
gamous plant, characterized by the absence of 
chlorophyll, and deriving its sustenance from 
dead or Kving organic matter. Also collect, in 
sing. Also transf. and fig. a. Path. A spongy 
morbid growth or excrescence, such as exu- 
berant granulation in a wound 1674. ts. An 
excrescence of lamp-black or charred fibre on the | 
wick of a candle or lamp. Also fig. (So in L.) 
--1813. 4. The vegetable growth employed as 

tinder 1831. 5. attrib. 1880. 


Funic (fiwmik), a, 1857. [f. Funis + -ic.] 

Pertaining to the funis or umbilical cord. 
Funicie (fi«’nik’l). 1664. [Anglicized f. 
Funiculus.] Funiculus, esp. senses 2, 3. 
Funiculax (fiMni*kir?I^), a. 1664. [f. L, 
funiculus -AR. Cf. F, funiculatre.] i. Of 
or pertaining to a Funiculus. a. Of or per- 
taining to a rope or its tension 1828. 3. Re- 

sembling a cord; spec, in Anat. and Bot. 1835. 

I. fF. hypothesis', see Funiculus 2. 2. F. ma- 

rine : an arrangement of a cord, pulleys, and sus- 
pended weights, designed to illustrate statical prin- 
ciples. F. polygon', the figure assumed by a cord 
supported at its extremities, and having weights sus- 
pended from it at various points. F. railway (also 
simply funicular) a cable railway, esp. one for the 
ascent of a mountain ; spec, one in which the weight 
of an ascending car is partly or wholly counterbalanced 
by the weight of a descending car. 

Fumculate (fi^mi’kiz^kit), a. 1826. [f. 

Funiculus -ATE 2.] Bot. and Zool. Haring 
a funiculus. 

‘1 Funiculus (fiwni’khlflcs). 1662. (L., dim. 
cdfums rope.] ti. A little rope [rari] 1706. 
fa. A hypothetical string or filament of ex- 
tremely rarefied matter, imagined to be the 
agent in the Torricellian experiment 1662. 3. 

'J'he umbilical cord ; == Funis. Hence transf. 
in Bot. A little stalk by which a seed or ovule 
is attached to the placenta 1830. 4. Entotn. 

’ A term for the part of the antenna which lies 
between the scape and the dub in certain in- 
sects ’ [Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1877. 5. Anat. * Ap- 

plied to the primitive cord or bundle of nerve 
fibres, bound together in a sheath of connective 
tissue, called the perineurium or neunlemma ’ 
Soc. Lex.) 1877, 

Fumform(fi«*nifpjm), £Z. 1865. {i.'L. funis 
rope + -FORM.] Haring the form of a cord or 
rope. 

Fumliform (fia:ni*lif^jm),<z. 1856. [as iff. 
L. adj. (f. rope) -H -FORM. j Bot. 

* Tough, cylindrical, and flexible, like a chord 
Henslow. 

Funipendulous (fiff:nipe*ndi?^9s) , a. 1706. 
[f. 1 j. funis 4 pendulus'h 2 LTi^ng 4 '-OVS.'^ Hanging 
from a rope ; connected with a hanging rope. 

[J Funis (fi«*nis). ME. [L. ; = *rope\] 
Anat, ta. Short for funis brachii, *an old name 
for the median vein’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.), b. The 
umbilical cord. 

f Funky sbX ME. [? ad, MDu. vonke (Du. 
vonk), spark.] i. A spark. ME. only, 2. 
Touch-wood -1825. 

fFunk, sb.^ 1623. [f. Funk v."^] A strong 
smell or stink --1725. 

Funk (fi^gk), slang, 1743. [First 
quoted as Oxford slang ; ? a. Flemish fonck.] 
I. Cowering fear ; a state of panic. Blue f . : 
see Blue a. a. One who funks i860. 

z. Comb. F.-Iiole {Mil. slang), a trench dug-out; 
employment used as a pretext for evading military 
service. Hence Fu’llky a. in a state of f. 

Funk (fipgk), v.'^ slang. 1699. [? a. F. 

dial, funkier : — L. ^fumicare, fumigare, f. fn- 
mus smoke.] i. irans. To blow smoke upon 
(a person) 1699 ; to smoke (a pipe, tobacco) 
1704 ; intr. to smoke 1829, 9. To cause an 

offensive smell 1708. 

Funk (f»gk), vfi slang. 1737. [Conn. w. 
Funk sb.^] i. intr. To flinch or shrink through 
fear ; to try to back out of anything, a. irans. 
To fight shy of, wish or tir to shirk or evade 
1857, 3. To be afraid of (a person) 1836. 4. 

To scare 1819. 

X. To F, right out o* p’lit’cal strife aint thought to 
be the thing Lowell. 3. ‘I rather f. the governor ’ 
1849. 4. The jury, funked by the Anarchists, re- 

turned [etc.] 1892. Hence Fu'nker. 

Funnel (fy-nel), sb?- [ME. fonel, app. a. 
OF. *founil (whence Breton founil). Mod, Pr. 
dialects hoNet founil, enfoumlh, prob. corrupted 
adoptions of L. infundibulum, f. inftindere to 
pour in.] i. A cone-shaped vessel usually 
fitted at the apex with a short tube, by means 
of which a liquid, powder, etc. may be conduct- 
ed through a small opening, b. spec, m 
Casting. The hole through which the metal is 
poured into the mould 1874. c. Anat. and 
Zool.^ A funnel-shaped organ or limb ; an in- 
fundibulum 1712. a. A tube or shaft for light- 
ing or ventilating purposes; also, the metal 
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chimney of an en^ne, steamboat, etc. 1555. 
b. The flue of a chimney 1688. 3. Applied to 

a funnel-shaped opening, shaft, or channel in 
rocks, etc. 1774. 4. A cylindrical band of 

metal ; csp, that fitted on to the head of a mast, 
to which the rigging is attached 1694. 

Comb,\ f»^forISl^/.~shaped^ -shaped a. shaped 
like a funnel, infundibuliform, csp. in Boi. ; -stays, 
ropes or chains leading from eye-plates near the top 
of the funnel to the ship’s sides. 

Hence Fumnelled ppl. a, funnel-shaped j also 
fig. ; in Bot. infundibuliform. 

Funnel (f2?’nel), ^<5.2 dial. 1835. [?]Amule 
whose sire is an ass. 

Funny (f»*ni), a. 1756. [f. Fun sh. -k -y 1.] 
I. Affording fun, comical, facetious. 2. Queer, 
odd, strange, colloq. 1806. fa. slang. Tipsy 
1756. Comb. f.-bone, that part of the elbow 
over which the ulnar nerve passes, so called 
from the peculiar sensation experienced when 
it is struck. Hence Ftunnily adv, in a f. man- 
ner. Fu*nniment joc., drollery, humour; also, 
a joke. Fu'nniness, the quality or state of being 
f. ; a f. saying or joke. 

Fur (fiii), sb. ME. [f. Fur v.'] 1. A 
trimming or lining for a garment, made of the : 
dressed coat of certain animals ; hence, the coat 
of such animals as material for such use. Also, 
a garment made of, or trimmed or lined with, 
this material ; now chiefly 3, The short, 
fine, soft hair of the sable, ermine, beaver, otter, 
bear, etc. growing thick upon the skin, and 
dist. from the ordinary hair ME. 3. pi. Skins 
of such animals with the fur on them 1555. 4. 

Her. A tincture representing tufts upon a plain 
ground, or patches of different colours sup- 
posed to be sewn together. (The eight principal 
furs are ermine, ermines, erminois, pean, vair, 
countervair, potent, and counterpotent.) 1610. 
5, collect* Furred animals 1827. 6. Anything 
resembling fur, or coating a surface like fur ; 

e. g. a coat or crust of mould, of deposit from 

wine, etc. 1843. b. esp. A coating formed on 
the tongue in certain diseased conditions of the 
body 1693. c. A crust formed by the deposit 
of carbonate of lime on the interior surface of a 
kettle, boiler, etc. 1805. 7- Carpentry. A piece 
nailed upon a rafter to strengthen it when 
decayed 1703. 8. attrib. 1597. 

1. Furred with no menivere, But with a furre rough 
of here, Of lambe-skinnes Chaucer. 2. To want the 
strength of Bulls, the f. of Bears Pope. Phr. To stroke 
the f. the wrong way (fig.) : to cause irritation. To 
make the fi. fiy (U.S. slang) to claw, scratch, wound 
severely. 3. Bargains for hides and furs Scott, 5. 
Phr, F. and feather i see Feather sb. 

Comb. X. GcncTaXi as fi.~trader;f, -dressing ^fi.-clad, 

f. -coUared, etc. 

2. Special : f.-puller, one who scrapes the loose 
down off rabbit and other skins; -seal, the seal 
which affords the fur known as seal-skin. 

Fur (fw), V. ME. [a. OY. forrer (mod. 
fourret^ to line, encase, sheathe, a Com. Rom. 
vb. f, *fod{e)ro case, a. Teut. *fbSro-‘ (OE. fdd- 
dor, mod.Ger. f utter), Cf. Fother v. Usu- 
ally felt as a derivative of Fur j 3 .] i. irons. 
To line, or serve to line, trim, or cover with fur. 

3. To clothe or adorn with fur ME. 3. To coat or 
cover with or as with fur or morbid matter 1593. 

4. mtr. To become furred or coated with morbid 

matter. Also, to collect as fur. 1550. 5. trans. 

To clean off the fur of (a boiler) 1867. 6. Car- 

pentry, To fix strips of wood to (floor-timbers, 
rafters, etc.) in order to bring them to a level, 
or the like 1678. 7. (? after F. fourrer). To 

foist or thrust in. BACON. 

X. A mantell furryd with ermyns Ld.^ Berners. 3. 
It [the water].. furs everything in which it is kept 
1859. 4. Teeth Which though they furre, will 

neither ake nor rot Herrick. 

Furacious (fiur^i’Jos), a. Now pedantic 
or joc. 1676. [f. L. furaci- (nom. furax), f. 
furari to steal + -OUS.] Given to thieving, 
thievish. Hence Fura*city, the quality of being 
f. ; tendency to steal. 

Furbelow (fv'xhlld), sb, 1680. [altered f. 
Falbala.] I. A flounce; the pleated border 
of a petticoat or gown. Now often in pi, as a 
contemptuous term for showy ornaments or 
trimming. 1706. a. Anything resembling a 
flounce 1742. 3. A name for Laminaria 

hulbosa, a seaweed with a large wrinkled frond 
1846. 4. attrib. = * having furbelows * 1680. 

3. The dimpled flounce of the sea-f. Tennyson. 
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Furbelow (fnubi’I^), v, 1701. [f. prec. sb.] 
To ornament with or as with a furbelow. 
Furbisb(f5*ibiJ},zf. ME. lyA.OY.forbiss- 

lengthened stem of forbir, ad. OYiQt. furban in 
same sense.] i. trans. To remove rust from ; 
to brighten by rubbing, burnish. Also Jig, a. 
To brush or dean up ; to do up afresh, reno- 
vate, revive. Chiefly with up. 1587. 

X. The swerd is whettid and furbislTid Wyclif Fzek. 
xxi. 9. fig. F. new the name of John a Gaunt 
Shaks. 2. To f. up old baronies Disraeli. Hence 
FuTbisher. 

Furcate (fouk^it, -tf't), ^ 1819. [ad.med.L. 

furcatus (of a hoof) doven, f. L. furca fork.] 
Formed like a fork ; forked and branched ; as, 
a furcate tail Hence FnTcately adv. Also 
Fnrca’to- = forkedly-. So FuTcated/jJ/. a. 
Furcation (fwkFi-Jan). 1646. [f. L. fiirca 
fork ; see -ation.] A forking ; hence, a fork- 
like division or branch. 

Furciferous (foisi-ferss), a. 1823. [f. L. 
furcifer fork-bearer, hence (with ret. to the 
‘fork* or yoke placed on the necks of criminals) 
rascal, jail-bird +-ous.] i. Eniom. Bearing a 
forked process ,* said of the larvae of some butter- 
flies. 2. Rascally, De Quincey. 

IjFurcula (f^-ikb/la). 1859. [L., dim. of 
furca.‘\ Omith, A forked bone below the 
neck of a bird, consisting of the two davicles 
and an interclavide; the merry-thought or wish- 
bone. Hence FuTcnlar a, of or pertaining to 
the f. ; in early use, to the collar-bone. 
llFurculum (f^uld^l^m). 1833. [mod.L., 
badly formed dim. of furca.'\ — Furcula. 
fFuTdel, fuTdle, v. 1594. [var. of Far- 
del V.'] trans. To furl or fold. Also with up, 
-1682. 

Furfur PI. furfures. 1621. [a. 

L. fzerfur bran.] Bandriff, scurf ; pi. particles 
of epidermis or scurf. Hence Furftira*ceous 
a. resembling bran; scurfy; mBot, covered with 
bran-like scales. Fnrfiira'tion (rare), * the : 
shedding of the skin in small branny particles’ 
i-^d. Soc. 

Furfuiine (fc-ifiurin), 1845. [f, L., furfur 
+ -INE.] Chem, An organic base, isomeric 
with furfuramide, and produced therefrom 
under the influence of caustic potash, or of heat. 
Furfurol (fpufiur^l). 1845. [£. "L.fuifur-^ 
-OL.] A volatile oil obtained by distilling bran 
with dilute sulphuric acid. 

Furfurous (f^ufiurss), a. 1547. [f. as prec. 
+ -OUS.] Resembling or containing bran ; 
made of bran, 

fFuTial, a. ME. [a. OF., ad. "L.furialis, f. 
furia Fury.] Furious, raging -1640. 

Furibund (fiu9*rib27nd), a. 1490, [ad. L. 
fiiribundus, f. furere to mge.] Furious, raging, 
mad. So f Fuiibimdal. 

Furiosity (fiurii^'siti). ME. [ad. 'L.furio- 
sitatem, f. furiosus', see-lTY.] i. The quality 
or state of being Furious ; fury. Now rare, 
1^9. a. Madness, esp. in Sc. Law. 

IlFurioso {iuxid?>o), 1670. [It; = L, furio- 
sus', see Furious a.] 

A. adj, (Mus,) A direction : With vehemence 
1823. 

B. sb. A furious person. (Also foriosa fem.) 
Furious (fiu9*rbs), ME, [sL,OF.furieus 

(mod. furzeux), ad, Xj, furiosus, f. furia FURY.] 
I. Full of fury or fierce passion; proceeding 
from or exhibiting fury ; fierce, raging, frantic. 
Also transf, of the elements; also of pains, 
diseases, etc. a. Hyperbolically (after F. use): 
Excessive, extravagant, rare, 1668. 3. Mad, 

insane. Obs. exc. in Sc, Law, 1475. 

X. Parties of religion are more f. Hume, ireutsf. 
The f. Winters rages Cymb. iv, it 259. F. agues 
Gerarde, Hence Fu’rious-ly adv., -ness. 

Furl (fwl), sh. 1643. [f. next vb.] I. A 

roll, coil, or curl of any furled body. a. The 
action of furling or state of being furled, the 
manner in which a sail is furled 1836. 

Furl (fipil), 7). 1556. [prob. an alteration of 
Furdle V,'] I. trans, * To roll up and bind 
(a sail) neatly upon its respective yard or boom ’ 
(Adm. Smyth) ; to roll up (a flag) into small 
compass. Also transf. and fig. fa. To fur- 
row, wrinkle (a surface) -1763. 3. intr. To 

become furled ; to curl up 1676. 

I. Till, .the battle-flags were furl’d Tennyson. 


Furlong [OF. furlang stx. neut, 

f. furh. Furrow - r L ong a.] 1. Orig., 

the length of the furrow m the common field ; 
usually understood to be equal to 40 poles 
(rods, perches). Early regarded as = the Ro- 
man stadium, which \\ as I of a Roman mile ; 
and hence always used as a name for the eighth 
part of an English mile. The present statute 
furlong is 220 v aids, and is equal both to the 
eighth part of a statute mile, and to the side 
of a square of 10 statute acres. a. An area 
of land a ‘furlong* each way, containing ten 
acres 1819. 3. The headland of a common 

field. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 4. An indefinite 
division of an unenclosed field ME. 5. ‘ The 
line of direction of plowed lands ’ (Marshall) 

1787. . , . ^ 

I, way : a short distance, hence a bnef space ; 
They sitten stille wel a f. way (Chaucer. 

Furlougb sb. 1625. [a. Du. verlof, 

app. formed after Ger. verlaub, i. ver- FOR- 
pref.^-^xootlaub-', see LEAVE r A] 1. Leave 
of absence, esp. a permit given to a soldier to 
be absent from duty for a stated time. Also 
attrib, ta. A passport ; a licence, or permit 
-1826. 

X. Like a Low-Countrey vorloffe, or Welsh-briefe 
B. Jons, Hence FuTlongh v. (chiefly U.S.), to 
grant (a person) a f. ; to give leave of absence to, 

Furmente, -ty, fiinnety, -ity: vars. of 
Frumenty. 

Furnace (fjp'ines), sh. ]yCE.formis, a. OF. 
fornais masc., repr. L. fomacem, fornax, i. 
fornus, fumus, oven.] i. An apparatus con- 
sisting essenti^ly of a chamber to contain com- 
bustibles for the purpose of subjecting minerals, 
metals, etc. to the continuous action of intense 
heat. transf. A volcano 1660. o. fig., 

esp, used to express any severe test or trial. 
Also, a place of excessive heat ; a hot-bed ME. 
fa. Used of an incubating chamber -1585. 3. 
A closed fireplace for heating a building by 
means of hot-air or hot-water pipes ; also, ‘ the 
fireplace of a marine boiler’ (Smyth) 1691. 4. 

A boiler, cauldron, crucible. Obs. exc. dial, 
ME, 5. attrib,, as f. air-pipe, etc. 1664, 

X. The Louer, Sighing like a F, Shaks. c, I have 
chosen thee in the fornace of affliction Isa. xlviii, 10, 
The very f. of Mahometan bigotry Kinglake. 

Comb . ; f.-bar = fire-bar (see Fire sb.) ; -brida^e, 

* a barrier of fire-bricks or of iron plates containing 
water thrown across the furnace at the extreme end of 
the fire-bars, to prevent the fuel being carried into the 
flues, and to quicken the draft ’ (Knight) ; f. cadmia 
or cadmium, the oxide of zinc which accumulates in 
the chimneys of furnaces smelting zinciferous ores ; 
-tube, the tube within which the fuel is enclosed in 
an internally fired boiler. 

Furnace (fc*jnes), v. 1598. [f, prec. sb.] 
I, trans. To exhale like a furnace ; intr, to 
issue as from a furnace, a. trans. To subject 
to the heat of a furnace 1612, 

I. He furnaces The thicke sighes from him Shaks. 
Fu'mage. Now Hist. 1468. [a. OF.j^r- 
nage (mod. foumage), f. OF. forn (mod. four) 

: — L. fumus oven.] The process of baking ; 
the price paid for baking ; in Feudal Law, the 
fee paid to the lord by tenants, bound to bake 
in the lord's oven, for permission to use their 
own. 

fFuTiiiment. 1553. [ad. OF. fourniment, 
f. foumir.l The condition of being furnished; 
pi. accoutrements, decorations, fittings -1596. 
Furnish (ffi-mij), sh. 1500. [f. next vb.] 
tA furnishing or providing ; concr. a provision 
of anything ; colloq. a setting off or embellish- 
ing. 

Furnish (ffi-inij) , v. 1477. [a. OY.fumtss- 
lengthened stem of fumir^Vx. fornir (F.four- 
ni^, app. a Com. Rom. alteration of an earlier 
^formtre, fromire to further, f. ^frum- ablaut- 
var, of ^fram- forward ; see From.] ti. trans. 
To accomplish ; to ensure that -1551. +a- To 
fill, occupy -1692. ta* To supply, provide for 
(needs, etc.) -1666. 4. To provide or supply 

7vitk (something necessary, useful, or desirable). 
tAlso const, in, of. 1529. +5* simply. To 

supply with what is necessary -1743 ; to deco- 
rate, embellish -1690. 6. To fit up (an apart- 

ment, a house) with all that is requisite, includ- 
ing movable furniture (see Furniture), which 
is now the predominant notion 1650. 7, To 

provide, contribute, afford, supply, yield. 
(Perh. due to mod. Fr. influence.) 1754. 

e (eO (rein), i (Fr. faixe). 5 (fir, fem, uarth). 


o (Ger. K^). d (Fr, -peu). u (Ger. Miller), u (Fr. d«^ne). v (c«rl). e (ea) (th^re). 


FURNITURE 


FUSAROLE 
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1. To f. a message Ld. Berners. 3. To £ Ms Majes- 
tye’s prcsscnt occasioMt Marvels 4. Let your wiues . . 
fumishe them selues with al po:atcs cf hoaest hoase- 
ynfexy 155a He [Plato] has furnished us with the 
instruments of thought Jowett. s haue two 
honres To £ vs Shaks, Six led Horses, all-. nobly 
furnish’d 1703. 6. He had taken more paiia: to £ 

his house, than his mind THmLWA.Li-. 7- T.oe idea cf 
inheritance furnishes a sure principle of conservation 

ComB. with advs. F. forth. ^ Used by Shaks. with 
the sense = 5 above ; by Scott in sense 7. F . otih 
(«} To supply what is lacking in ; to complete. (<?) 
To supply adequate provision for. 

Hence FuTnishable a. Fii*misher one 
who supplies furniture. Fii'ni-sliing zi'l. sd. s^ec, 
fii. furniture, fixtures, apparatus, etc. FuTlilsh- 
ment^ the action of furnishing; spez,pL supplies; 
munitions of war (now rare). 

Fiimittire (fp'imtiui). 1529. 
niture,i. fournir to famish.. \ 'j'l. The action 

of furnishing (see Furnish v. i, 5, 7) -1699. 
a. The condition of being equipped; prepared- 
ness for action; mental cultivation, culture. 
OBs. exc. arcB. 1560. f$. That with which one 
is provided ; a provision of anything (whether 
material or immaterial) ; stores in general ; 
necessaries -1787. b. Something to fiE or 
occupy (a receptacle, etc.), contents. Now rare. ! 
1612. 4. Means of equipment ; esp. the bar- 1 

ness, housings, etc. of a horse or other draught j 
animal (rarely in pi.) 1553. 5. Apparatus, 

appliances, or instruments for work : a. material | 
(now chiefly Naut.) 1577 ; b. immaterial (now 
only with menial or the like) 1561. 6. Acces- 

sories, appendages (formerly also pi.). Now 
only ieckn.; used, e.g., for the finger-plates, 
handles, locks, etc. of a door; the plates and 
handles, etc. of a coffin, and the like 1568. fb. ; 
pL Adjuncts of a salad -1727. c. Printing. : 
‘ The wooden inclosing strips and quoins which ; 
surround the matter in the chase ' (Knight) 
1683. 7. Movable articles in a dwelling-house, * 
place of business, or a public building. (The 
prevailing sense.) 1573. 8. Mus. * The name | 

of one of the mixture stops in an organ ' (Stainer 
and Barrett) 1690. 

X. Exercises, apt to the £ of a gentilemaunes per- 
sonage Elyot. They, .stop all £ of food and vic- 
tuals Drumm. of Hawth. z. Great defect of inward 
F. and Worth Hales. 3. A noble F. of Divine 
Learning 1683. 4. Rachel had taken the images, and 
put them in tne camels £ Gen. xxd, 34. The saddles 
and rich £ of the cavalry Gibbon. $. a. Ladders, 
bridges, shot, powder, and other furnitures 1601. 
F-umiinre^ the rigging, sails, spars, anchor^ cables, 
boats, tackle, provisions, and every article with which 
a ship is fitted out Smyth, b. The statesmanlike £ 
of his mind Lowell. ^ 

ComB.x f.-pad, a piece of india-rubber or the like 
attached to a piece of furniture to prevent rubbing or 
striking against objects ; -picture, one painted for 
the trade ; a * pot-boiler ’ ; -stop (Mus.), see 8, 

II Furor (flus-r^r). 1477. [o^ig- a. Y.fureur, 
ad, L. furorem\ now only occas. as L.] i. 
Fury, ragip, mania. 2. The inspired frenzy of 
poets and prophets ; an excited mood 1589. 
3. A rage or craze 1704. 

%. Rises into £ almost Pythic Carlyle. 3. The 
athletic £ 1868. 

11 Furore (fwrprtf). 1851. [It. form of prec.] 
Enthusiastic popular admiration ; a rage, craze. 
Furred (:^id), ppt. a. ME. [f. Fur sb. and 
t/. +-EI),] I. In the senses of Fur 'u.i esp. 
covered or coated with morbid matter, en- 
crusted, 2. Of an animal : Provided with or 
having fur 1545. 

1. Teeth £ and throat sore 1803. A £ tongue 1878. 
a. Thou maist know a foxe by Ms £ tayle 1545. 

tFu-nieri. See also Forayer. 1523. 
[ad. F. fourrier, OF. foHer, f.feurre Forage.] 
One who went in advance of an army, etc. to 
secure accommodation, etc.; hence also a 
courier, harbinger -1704. 

Furriw (fo-riai). ME. [f. Fur sb. +-ier; 
cf. clotkier^ A dealer in or dresser of fur or 
furs. Hence FuTriery, +furs collectively; the 
business of a furrier. 

Furring (flp-rig), vbl. sB. ME. [f. Fur v. 4- 
-ING ^.] I. The action of clothing or adorning 
with mr ; cancr. a lining or trimming of fur. 
Also collect. a. The pro(»ss of becoming 
furred or encrusted ; furred state; also, a coat- 
ing of fur 160X. 3. a. Shipbuilding. The action 
or process of double planking a ship’s side; 
also, a piece of timber used for this 1622. b. 
Building. The nailing on of thin strips of board 


in order to level or raise a surface for lathing, 
boarding, etc. Also, the strips laid on. 1678. 
c. Builazng. ' A lining of scanning and plaster- 
work on a brick wall, to prevent the dampness 
of the latter reaching the room' (Cassell). 

Furrow sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. 

furk str. fern. : — OTeut. ^furh- : — pre-'Teut. 
*prk-\ cf. L. porca ridge between furro%vs.j i. 
A narrow trench made in the earth with a 
plough, esp. for the reception of seed. Also 
transf. and Jig. b. poet. Used loosely for 
ploughed land, the cornfields ME. a. A trench , 
drain ; spec, a water-furrow\ 3. Anything re- 
sembling a furrow ; e, g. a rut or track, a groove, 
indentation, or depression narrow in proportion 
to its length ME. ; a deep wnnkle 1589 ; etc. 

I. fig. When in thee times forrwes I behould 
Shaks. b. What time the laboured ox In his loose 
traces from the f. came Milt. 3. They make . . furrows 
in the cheeks of the sufferers Helps. 

Comb.t f. -b oar d = Mould-board; -weed, a weed 
that grows on the furrow or ploughed land. 

Hence Fu*rrowy a., full of furrows or wrinkles. 

Furrow (&*rtya'', zj. ME. [f.prec. sb.] i. 
trans. To make furrows in with a plough ; to 
plough; also transf. 2. To make furrow-like 
depressions, channels, or wrinkles in 1593. 3. 

intr. To make furrows or grooves; to make 
wrinkles 1576. b. qnasi-trans., as in to/, [out, 
up) one's way 1613. 

I. irons/. To £ large space of stormy seas Surrey. 

2. Thou canst helpe time to £ me with age Shaks. 
Fair cheeks were furrowed with hot tears Byron. 

Furry (ffiTi), a. 1674. [f. Fur sb. + -y 1 .] 
I. Consisting of for ; composed of furs. a. 
Covered with fiir ; wearing fur 1687. 3. Made 

of fur, lined or trimmed with fur. Also transf. 
and fig. 1691. 4. Resembling fur 1876. 5. Of 
the nature of, or coated with, fur or morbid 
matter 1739. 

1. F. spoils of beasts Pope. 2. His [the Czar’s] F. 
Troops 1717. 4. A sort of £ moss T, Hardy. 

Furry (f2?*ri), sb. dial. 1790. [? conn. w. 
Fair sB.. L. ferial} A festival observed at 
Helston, Cbmwall, on the eighth of May ; also, 
a dance used on that occasion. (Also called 
Flora.) Also attrib. 

Furmer (ffi*i?i3.i),a. \_OF.furbra : — OTeut. 
’^furperon^^'k., f. *furthero-sXx. (the acc, neut. of 
which appears in Further adv.) : — ^pre-Teut. 
pr~ter(h, i. root of FoRE adv. + compar. suffix as 
in after, o-ther. Cf. FARTHER B.] fi. That is 
before another in position, order, or rank ; front 
-1609. 3. More extended, going beyond ; ad- 
ditional, more ME. 3. More distant, remoter, 
esp. the remoter of two. Of a horse : The off 
(side). 1578. 

2. Without f. ambiguity 1634, Preface Addison. 

3. jrhey would.. goe mto a £ countrey 2 Esdras 
xiii, 41. 

Fuiiher (fv^ifSoi), adv. [OE. furdor\ see 
Further a. For the senses cf. Farther A.] 

I. To or at a more advanced point : a. of space 
[lit. and fig.) ; b. of time ME. a. To a greater 
extent, more OE. 3. In addition ; moreover 
ME. 4. At a gpreater distance in space 
ME. 

X. a. Hitherto shalt thou come, hut no f. Job xxxviii. 

II. Proverb, To go f. and/are worse, a. Men who 
pretend to believe no f. than^ they can see Berkeley. 

4. Your best Friends shall wish I had beene £ Shaks, 

Further v. [OE. fy 7 ^r{t)an, £ 

furdor, -tSra FURTHER adv. and adjl\ i. trans. 
To help forward, assist (usu. things) ; to pro- 
mote, favour. t2. To honour. ME. only. 
3. intr. To go on, continue ; to make progress. 
Ohs. exc. Sc. ME. t4. trans. To put further, 
defer. Wolsey. 

I. Ire..furthereth all euyl 1477. To £ a general 
system of school training i86g. Hence Furttierer, 
a promoter ; an aid. 

Furtherance (fp'j’Sorans). ME. [f. Fur- 
ther V. + -ANCE. I The fact or state of being 
helped forward; the action of helping forward; 
advancement, aid. Also concr. a means or| 
source of help. 

The pompes of the funeralls are rather solaces to 
the liumg then furtherances to the dead Healey. 
Some few furtherances have been shown Helps. 

Furthermore (f5'i®ojm6»i), adv. See also 
B'arthermore. ME. f£ Further adv.-\- 
More advll\ f i. Still further ; = Further 
adv. I a. “'1552. *j‘3 . = Further adv. 2. -1450. 
3. = Further adv. 3, ME. 


Furthermost (S-itSajmtmst), a. ME. [f. 
Further a. -t-most.] fi. Foremost, first. 
ME. only. 3. Most distant 1765. 

Furthersome {fv‘i' 6 ojsvm), a. 1626. [f. 

Further v. or ar^fz/.-r-soME.] Adapted to 
further or help forward, advantageous, helpful. 
Const, to. 

F. to the interests of the drama 1880. 

Furthest ME. [formed as superl. 

to Further.] 

A. adj. I. Most advanced in any direction. 
Also as superl. of Far a. (now usu. repl. by 
Farthest) : Most remote [lit. and fig.)* a. 
Most remote in time ; fearliest ; latest. Obs. 
exc. absol. in at [the) f. 1552. 

X. The £ comer of Naboth’s vineyard Swift. 

B. adv. To or at the greatest distance, far- 
thest ME. 

Furtive (f»-itiv), a. 1490. [a. F. furtif, 

•ive, ad. 'L. furtivus, f./«r thief; cf. furtim by 
stealth.] I. Done by stealth ; clandestine, 
surreptitious, secret. a. Of a person, etc.: 
Stealthy, sly 1858. 3- Stolen ; also, taken by 

stealth or secretly 1718. 4. Thievish 1816. 

X. A £ glance W, Irving. 2. That £ mien M. Ar- 
nold, 3. Columba’s £ copy from St. Finnian's psalter 
1894. 4. The f. Indian 1816. Hence FtL*rtlve-ly 

adv., -ness. 

Furuncle (fiue’rjpgkT). 1676. [ad. Ij.fu-' 
runculus, orig. * little thief ', dim. of fur. Cf. 
F.furoncle.} A boil or inflammatory tumour. 
Hence Furumcular, Fnmuiculous adjs. of, 
pertaining to, or charactenzed by boils. 

Fury (fiuwri), sb. ME. [a. F. furie, ad. L. 
furia, related to furere to rage, be mad.] i. 
Fierce passion, disorder or tumult of mind 
approaching madness ; esp. wild anger, frenzied 
rage. Also, a fit of this. a. Fierce impetu- 
osity or violence, f Rarely, fierce cruelty. 1534. 
b. Hist. The [Spanish) Fury : the massacre 
perpetrated by the Spaniards at Antwerp in 
Oct.-Nov, 157^. 3, transf. (e. g. of a tempest, 

a wind, etc.) 1585. 4. Inspired frenzy ; esp, 

poetic ‘rage ’. Now rare. 1546. 5. One of 

the avenging deities (L. Furiae, Dirae, Gr, 
^Bpivves, "EvfstvtSes), sent from Tartarus to 
avenge wrong and punish crime : in later ac- 
counts, three in number (Tisiphone, Megaera, 
Alecto). Uenco geji. An avenging or torment- 
ing infernal spirit. ME. b. One of the three 
* Fates ' or Parcae. Milt. Lycidas 75. 6. 

transf. One like an infernal spirit ; esp. a fero- 
ciously angry or malignant woman ME. 

I. Suche folic as falle in ftirye Lydg. The yn- 
reasonable Furie of a beast Shaks. 2. The furies 
of the Border war Scott. 3. The F. of the Heats 
1698, of the Storm 1726. 4. Whatsoeuer they write, 

proceeds of a diuine f. Sidney. 5. The furies three 
with alle hir mortel brond Chaucer. 6, Remember, 
sir, your £ of a wife Dryden. 

+Fu’i*y, V. [f. prec.] refi. To drive oneself 
to fury, Feltham. So Fv:rym.%ppl. a. raging. 
C^LOUGH. 

Furze (ffijz). [OE. fyrs str. masc. ; no 
connexions are known.] i. The pop. name 
of Ulex europaeus, a spiny evergreen shrub with 
yellow flowers, growing abundantly on waste 
lands throughout Europe. Also named gorse, 
■whin. Also transf. and fig. a. In pop. names 
of other plants, as Dwarf furze {Ulex nanus) ; 
etc. 1578. 3. attrib., esp. in f.~bush, also (obs. 
and diall) furzen bush; also in pop. names of 
birds, as furze-chat, the whinchat (Pratincola 
rubetra); -chucker, the mountain finch or 
brambling ; -lark, the tit-lark ; -wren = FuRZE- 
LING, 

Hence FuTzeling, the Dartford Warbler 
[Melizophilus undatus). 

Furzy (f»Tzi), a. 1613. [f. Furze sb. + 

I -Y^.] I. Composed of furze ; overgrown with 
I furze ; of or pertaining to furze. a. Fuzzy 
1719. 

IlFusain (fwsaeu). 1870. [F. ‘ Spindle- 

tree’.] A charcoal crayon made of the wood 
of the Spindle Tree ; also attrib. as f. drawing, 
b. A drawing executed with this. 

Fusarole (fiw’zarfful). 1664. [a. F.fusaroUe, 
ad. It. fusaruola, f. (ult.) L. fusus spindle.] 
Arch. * A member whose section is that of a 
semicircle carved into beads. It is generally 
placed under the echinus . . in the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian orders ' (Gwilt.) 
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Fuscm (fo-sin). Also -ine. 1864. 71 L, 

fusc-us (see Fuscous) -r - in.] Ckem. A dark- 
coloured substance obtained "from various ani- 
mal oils when they are decomposed by beat. 
Fusco- (f 27 *sb?), comb. £ 'L.fuscus ‘dusky 
as m fdsco-fermginous a dull rust-coloured; 
etc. 

Fuscous (f27*sk93), a. 1662. [f. 'L.fuscus 

dark, dusky + -ou s. Of a dark or sombre hue ; 
dusky, swarthy. (Chiefly Nai, Hist,) 
Fuse,!^.! i6ri. [perb. ad. of 

fuze : — L. ftiga,'\ The track of an animal. 

Also Jig. 

Fuse, fuze (fl2?2), sb.^ 1644. [ad. lufuso 
(: — L. fusus) spindle, hence applied to a spindle- 
shaped tube. Cf. Fusee 2.] i. a tube, casing, 
cord, etc., filled or saturated with combustible 
material, by means of which a military shell, the 
blast of a mine, etc. is ignited and exploded, 
a. atinb., as f.-hole^ etc. 1692. 
fF use, fuze, sb.^ rare. 1 674. [var. of F usee 2, 
assim. to prec.] = Fusee 2 2. -1701. 

Fuse, 1884. [f.FusEz/.l] Electr. K 
wire or strip of fusible metal inserted in an elec- 
tric circuit ; it melts when the current increases 
beyond a certain safe strength. 

Fuse (fi^z), z/.l i68i. [f. L./«r- ppl. stem 
of funder & to pour, melt. Found s».] i, t7'ans. 
To make fluid by means of intense heat ; to 
liquefy, melt. Also transf b. Jig. Often with 
the sense : To blend, unite into one whole, as 
by melting together 1817. a. tntr. To become 
fluid or liquefied with heat ; to melt ; also Jig. 
1800. b. Of an electric light; To be extinguished 
owing to the melting of a fuse [colloq.) 1930. 
3. Anat. Of contiguous vessels, bones, etc. ; To 
coalesce 1870. 

Fuse, fuze, 1802. [f. Fuse sb.^'] To 
furnish with a fuse. 

Fusee, fuzee 1 (fiwzf). 1661. 

[a. F. fusil (pronounced fwz?).] == FusiL ^ 2. 
Fusee, fuzee^ (fiwzr). 1589. [a. fusee 
spindleful of tow (: — meAiiL. fzisata^ f. 'L,. fusus 
spindle).] f i, A spindle-shaped figure. PUT- 
TENHAM. a. A conical pulley or wheel, esp. 
the wheel of a watch or clock upon which the 
chain is wound and by which the power of the 
mainspring is equalized 1622. 3. — Fuse 

I. 1704. 4. Farriery. An exostosis upon one 

of the cannon-bones 1720. 5. A kind of match 
with a large head of combustible material; a 
lucifer, vesuvian 1832. 

Fusel (fiw’zel), 1850. [a. Ger, fusel bad 

spints.] attrib. in Fusel oil, an acrid oily liquid 
accompanying various alcoholic liquids, and 
consisting of several alcohols, chiefly amyl alco- 
hol, to which the name is esp. applied. 
Fuselage (fi^-zela^, -edg). 1909. [Fr., f. 
fustier to make spindle-shaped.] The body of 
an aeroplane, containing the cockpit, engine, 
etc. : so called from its shape. 

Fusible (fi^-zibl), a. ME. [a. F., £ L. 
fus-i see Fuse Capable of being fused. 

The fitsihle metal consisting of 8 parts of bismuth, 

5 of lead, and 3 of tin.. melts at the heat of boil- 
ing water or 212° Fahr. Ure. Fusible plug, one 
placed in the skin of a steam-boiler, so as to be 
melted and allow the discharge of the contents when 
a dangerous heat is reached. Hence Fusibi’lity. 
Fu’sibleness. 

Fusiform (fi/i'zifpim'), a. 1746. [£ 'L. fusus 
spindle + -(i)form.] Spindle-shaped ; esp. in 
Bot., Entom., and Zool. 

Root caulescent, f. 1805. Shell f., elongated Wood- 
ward. 

Fusil 1 (fiu'ziV). i486. Isid. OF. fu{{)sel 
{mod. fuseau) .pop. 1 j. fusellus, dim. of fusus 
spindle.] Her. A bearing in the form of an 
elongated lozenge ; orig. a representation of a 
spindle covered with tow. 

Fusil 2 (fi«*zil), 1580. [a. F. late I.. 
'^focile, f. hearth (in pop. L. fire).] ti. A 
fire steel for a tinder-box. Hollyband. a. 
A light musket or firelock 1680. 

Fusile (fiw-zil), Also fusil. ME. [ad. 
'L,.fusilis\ see Fuse and -ILE.] i. Capa- 
ble of being ifielted. Now 7'are. 1605. a. 
Running or flowing by the force of heat. Now 
rare. 1631. 3, Formed by melting or casting. 

Also fig, ME. 

o~(Ger. K^ln). 


stiver pours the fusil gold Pope. 
3, vv nat else might be wrought Fusil or grav’n in 
mettle Milton*. 

FusiHer '.fiazili.-j'. 1680. [a. F.. f. jusil 
. a soMer armed with a fusil (see 
Fusil - 2). The designation ^ Fusiliers * is still 
retmned by certain regiments in the British army 
which are distinguished from other regiments of 
the line only by some small peculiarities of 
costume. Also atti-ib. 

Fusillade (fiz 72 iL?.*d), sb. Also fusilade. 
1801. [a. F., i.fiiszller lo shoot, f. fuszl Fusil-.] 
A simultaneous discharge of fire-arms ; a w hole- 
sale execution by this means. Aso transf. and 
f.g. Hence Fusifia-de t;. to assault (a place), 
to shoot down (persons) by a simultaneous dis- 
charge of fire-arms. 

Fusing vbl. sb. 1832. [£ Fuse 

z'.® + -ING ^.] The action or process of fusing 
(see Fuse v.^). 

Phr. Fusing point or te 7 nperature. the point or 
temperature at which fusion takes place. 

Fusion (fiw-^an). 1555. l^d. L. fusionem^ 
f. fu 7 idere. Cf. Foison and F. fusion.'^ i. 
The action or operation of fusing or rendering 
fluid by heat j the state of flowing or fluidity in 
consequence of heat. fa. Path, and Pkys. 
Thinning, attenuation of the blood -1725. 3. 

The union or blending together of different 
things as if by melting ; the result or state of 
being so blended. Const, into, with. 1776. 
b. Politics. The coalition of parties 1S45. Also 
attrib. 

I. 'fV^aie-^ f.\ the melting of certain crystals by 
heat in then o^^ water of crystallization. 3. Every- 
thing English is a f. of distinct and antagonistic ele- 
ments Emerson, b. The £ of parties [became] the 
babble of the clubs Disraeli. 

Fusionless: see Foisonless. 

Fusk, a. rare. Also fuse. 1599. [ad. L. 
fuscus, ^ Dark brown, fuscous. 

Fusoid (fi«*zoid), fl. 1889. \i. F,. fusus 
-oiD.J = Fusiform, 

Fuss (fips), sb. i^oi, [Perh. echoic.] I. 
A bustle or commotion out of proportion to the 
occasion ; ostentatious or officious activity. 2. 
A state of (more or less ludicrous) consterna- 
tion or anxiety 1705. 3. [£ the vb.] One who 
fusses 1875. 

t. She got under weigh with very little f. R. H. 
Dana. 2. Madame Legoux..lias been in a fine f. 
about us 1813. 

Fuss (ffis), V, 1792. [£ prec. sb.] I. intr. 
To make a fuss ; to be in a bustle ; to busy 
oneself restlessly about trifles. Also transf. 
a. trans. To put into a fuss; to worry; to 
bother about trifles 1816. 

Fussy (fip'si), a. 1831. [f. Fuss sb. + -y i.] 
I. Fond of fuss; habitually busy about trifles, 
a. Of places : Full of bustie. dial, and U.S. 
1848. 3. Of dress, etc. ; Full of petty details 

1858. 

X. No f. visiting of the poor Jessop. jfraw^Thef. 
little Conservancy tug 1895, Hence Fu^ssily adv. 
in a £ manner. Fu*SSine8S, £ quality or habit 
fFust, sb}- 1481. [a. OF. fust (mod. fUt ) ; 
see Foist sb.^] 1. A wine-cask -1601. a. A 
strong, musty smell 1755. 3. Arch. The shaft 
of a column, or trunk of a pilaster -1819- 
Fust, sb.^ Now dial. 1703. [var. of First 
j^.] The ridge of the roof of a house. 

Fust (ffist), v. 1592. [£ Fust sb?- 1, 2.] 
intr. To become mouldy or stale-smelKng ; 
esp. Of wine : To taste of the cask ; also Jig. 

Fustanella (ft7stane la). 1849. [a. It. lingua 
franca fustanella dim. : mod. Gr. (povcrravi. 
Abanian fustan, perh. a. Ixfustagno Fustian.] 
A stiff full petticoat of white cotton or linen worn 
by men in Modern Greece. 

Fusteric (fp'st&ik). i86o. [f. Fust-et; 
after turmeric J\ The colouring matter of fustet. 
i Fustet (ffi'stet), 1821. [a. F.fristet^ ad. Pr, 
fustet = Sp. fusfete, an etymologizing corrup- 
tion (as if dim. of Fi. fmt, Sp.fuste stick) of the 
Arab, source of Fustic.] A small European 
shrub [Rhus cotinus), from which a yellow dye 
is extracted ; called also young fustic. 

Fustian (fsp’sti^). ME. [a. OF. fust aigne^ 
•aine (mod, futaine fem.), repr. med.L. [pan- 
nus) fustaneus, {tela) fustanea ; derived from 
Fosiat, a suburb of Cairo, whence the stuff first 
came.] 


A. sb. I. Formerly, a coarse doth made of 
cotton and fia-x. Now, a thick, twilled, cotton 
cloth with a short pile or nap, usually dyed of 
a dark colour, f Also, a blanket of this mate- 
rial, ^*fig. Inflated, turg.d, or inappropn- 
ately lofty language; bombast, rant; in early 
use also tjargon, gibberish 1590. 

a. With humble service, and such other f. 1651. 
Between £ in expression, and bathos in sentiment 
Hazlitt. 

B. adf. i. [The sb. used attrib,] Made of 

fustian 1537. Also fig. a. Of language : 
Ridiculously lofty in expression; bombastic, 
inflated, pompous 1592, fHence of a wnter 
or speaker -1782. 3. Worthless, sorry, pre- 

tentious 1523 ; f imaginary B, Jons. 

2, Then comes he out. . with his £ eloquence Grrrkb. 
3. Such a F. Rascall 2 Hen. IF, ix. iv. 203. 
Hence^Fu'stmnist, one who writes f. 

Fustic (^f2?*stik). 1545. [a, a. Sp., 

a. Arab, fusing, ad. Gr. utaraKri PISTACHIO.] 

I. The name of two kinds of w'ood, both used 

for dyeing yellow, a The wood of the Vene- 
tian stunach {Rhus Cotinus). Now only as 
youTig^ or Zanie f b. The wood of the Cla- 
drastis {Chlorophora, Madura) tinctoida of 
America and the West Indies. Occas. called 
old f a. A yellow dye extracted from the 
wood of these trees 1858. 3. attrib., Bsf. -tree, 

-wood 1630. 

Fustigate (fz7*stig<?'t), v. Now foe. 1658. 
[f. L. fustigat-, fustigare to cudgel to death, 
stick.] ifreiTzi'. To cudgel, beat. Hence 
Fnstiga-tion, the action of cudgelling or beat- 
ing. Fustiga’tor. 

fFustila*riaii, (? nonce-wd.) [? Comic 
formation on next.] ? = next. a Hen. JV, 

II. i- 66 (Qo. 1600). 

Fustilugs (f»*stil2?gz). 1607. [? £ Fusty 
<2. + Lug something hea\7‘ or slow.] A person, 
esp. a woman, of gross or corpulent habit ; a 
fat, frowzy woman. 

Fusty (fp'sti), a. ME. [£ Fust sb? 2.] i. 
Stale-smelling, musty; smelling of mould or 
damp. 3. fig. That has lost its freshness and 
interest ; fogyish 1606 ; tpeevish Pepys. 

1. As good cracke a fustie nut with no kernell 
Shaks. 2. F. Latin and Greek 1842. Hence 
Fu*stily Fu'stiness, 

■fFut, mterj. An exclamation of sraprise. 
Maeston. Also, variant of Phut. 

Futcliel(l 1794. p] One of the 

pieces of timber carrying or supporting the 
shafts, or pole, or splinter-bar of a carriage. 
Futhorc (fw-J^ik). Also -ark, -ork, 
1851. [Named from the first six letters,/ u, 
p, p or a, r, h."] The Runic alphabet. 

Futile (fiitfTall, -il), a. 1555- [a. F., or ad. 
L. futilis (for *fudtilis), f. fud- stem of fun- 
dere to pour out] i. Incapable of producing 
any result ; useless, ineffectual, vain. a. Ad- 
dicted to trifling ; lacking in purpose, ? Obs. 
1736. ta. Unable to hold one’s tongue, loqua- 
cious, [From the etymological sense, ‘leaky’.] 
Bacon. 

I. A £ in its effects, as it is feeble in its principle 
Burke. 9. ‘Davy..*tis a £ fellow’’ Boswell, 3. 
Talkers and F. Persons Bacon. Hence Fu*tile-ly 
adv., -ness. var. fP’uti'litous a. [irreg, f. Futility 
+-OUS]. Sterne. 

Futility (fi*rti’liti). 1623. [a.d. F.futilite'; 
see Futile and -ity.] 1. The quality of being 
futile ; want of weight or importance ; ineffec- 
tiveness, uselessness. a. Lack of purpose, 
frivolousness 1692. f 3. Loquadty, inability 
to hold one's tongue -1692. 4. Something 

that is futile 1667. 

1. The f. of a reply 1777, of contending against the 
most rooted of prejudices M. Arnold. 4. His mouth 
full of loud futilities Carlyle. Hence FutUlta'llaji 
a, devoted to f. ; si. one who is devoted to £ (A 
humorous coinage.) Southey. 

fFu*tilous, 1^7. [iiieg* f. F,.futi‘ Futile 
- f--ous.l = Futile. -i703‘ 

Futtock (f 27 *t 3 k). 1611. [prob. a pronuncia- 
tion of foot-kook.~\ I. One of the middle tim- 
bers of the frame of a ship, between the floor 
and the top timbers. 

Comb . : f.-hoop, a hoop encircling the mast at a 
point below the head, and serving for the attachment 
of the shackles of the f.-shrouds j -plate, one of the 
iron plates crossing the sides of the top-rim per- 
pendicularly, to -which the f.-shrouds are secured ; 

I -shroud, one of the small shrouds which secure the 

9 (fir, fifin, rarth). 
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lower dead-eyes and f.-plates of topmast to 

a band round a lower mast, 

fFti-turable, [f. Future -f -able.^ 
That may happea in the future. Fuller. 

Future (hw-tiui, fiii'tjw). ME. [a. OF. 
and F, Juiur, future, ad, L. fuiums, fut. pple. 
of esse, f. stem/z^- (see Be),] 

A. adj, I. That is to be, oF will be, hereafter. 
Often qualifying a sb., with sense : The person 
or thing that is to be (what the sb. denotes). 
Also absol. or elliptr, esp. in phr. in future, 
ja. Of or pertaining to lime to come; esp. in 
Gram, of a tense : Relating to time to come ; 
describing an event yet to happen. Also ellipL 
( = future tsTise) 1530. ^ 3- Loosely used for : 
Subsequent 1600. 

I. I wish I were the f. Lady Vargrave Lytton. 
Phr. A f. state, hfe : existence after death. 

B. sb. ■fi. pL Future events -1654. s». The 

future, a. Time to come ME. b. What will 
happen in the future 1607. 3. a. A condition 

in time to come different from the present 1852. 
b. The prospective condition (of a person, 
country, etc.) 185S. 4. Gram. = fuiu 7 'e 

tense : see A, 2. 1881. 5. One’s betrothed 

1827. 6. Comm, in pi. Goods and stocks sold 

for future delivery. Also contracts to sell or 
buy on these terms. 1880. 

*. b. The f. comes apace Timon 11. L 157. 6 . 

American futures in better demand 18S0. 

Hence fFiUtlire v. to make f., put off to a f, day. 
Fudureless a. without a £ fFn-tnrely adv, in f., 
at a f. time, hereafter. Also loosely, thereafter. 

Futurism (fix^tiuriz’m, -tfar-), 1909. [cf. 
It. fuiurtsmo, Y. futurisme.] A movement in 
art, literature, etc., orig, in Italy, marked by 
violent departure from traditional forms and by 
the use of arbitrary symbols in the expression 
of emotion. So Fruturist [cf. It. fuiuristo, F. 
fuluriste\. a. Theol. one who believes that the 
Scripture prophecies are still to be fulfilled in 
the future j b. an adherent of futurism ; also 
aitrih. Hence Fntnri'stic a. 

Futuritioa (ti?5tiuri*j3n). 1641. [ad. med.L. 
futuriiionem, irreg. FUTURE.] Philos. 

I. Existence or occurrence in the future. Now 
rare. b. A future event or existence 1668, 

The quality or fact of being future ; the fact that 
(something specified) will be 1666. 

1. The f. of salvation Pearson, b. Some mere 
as metaph;^icians love to speak, some event in futurity 
1840. So Futuri’tial a. relating to what is to come. 
(Diets.) 

Futurity (fiz/tiuoTiti). 1604. [f. Future + 
-ITV.] I. = Futurition 2. rare. 1637. 3. 

Future time 1604. 3. Future condition ; also, 
existence after dea.th 1651. 

a. Purpos’d merit in f. Oik. in. iv. 117. Futurity’s 
blank page S. Rogers. 3. A secret dread of f. Berke- 
ley. The f, of representative governments Mill. 

Fuzil: see Fusil. 

Fuzz (f»z), sb.’^ i6or. [Cf. Fozy.] i. 
Loose volatile matter 1674. f 3.= Fuzz-ball. 
-1702. 3, Photogr. — Fuzziness. 1889. Comb. 
f.-wig, a wig of crisp curls. 
fFuzz, sh.^ [Cf. Fuzz z/.l] A fuddled or 
muddled state. Swift. 

fFuzz, [Perh. conn. w. next through 
the notion of blurring or confusing.] irans. 
To make drunk, fuddle. Wood. 

Fuzz (&z), ^.2 1702. [f. Yxizzsb.T] X. intr. 
To fly out in light particles. 3. irans. To 
cover with fine particles 1851. 

Fuzz-ball (f^’zbgl). 1597. Fuzz sb.^ + 

Bal^J a pop. name of the fungus Lycoperdoii 
Bovista, puff-tiall. Also transf and fig. 
fFuzzie (fip'z’l), i62x. [Cf. Fuzz 
Fuddle.] trans. To make drunk, confuse, 
muddle ; = Fuzz zaA -1632. I 

Fuzzy (fo’zi), a. 1616. [f. Fuzz + -yL 
Cf. Fozy.] i. Not firm or sound in substance ; 
spongy. 3. Frayed into loose fibres ; covered 
with fuzz; fluffy 1713. 3. Blurred 1778. 4. 


I hence Fr. and Eng. vbs. in -fier, -fy sometimes 
1 correspond to L. vbs. in -facere\ e.g. F. liquifer 
' hquef}, etc. Exa in the case of these vbs. the 
ending has normally the form ~ify (see -fic). 

Fyke (foik). U.S. i860, [a. Du./mzA] A 
bag-net used for catching fish, esp. shad : 
called also f.-net. 

Fylfot 1500. [Perh. simplyyf//^^/, 
a pattern for filling the foot of a painted win- 
dow.] A name for the figure called also a cross 
cramponnee (see Cramponnee), and identi- 
fied with the Swastika of India, the gamma- 
dion of Byzantine ornament. Also /. cross. 

Fyrd (ford, fiajd). 1832. [OE./y;£f; see 

Ferd.] The military array of the w hole coun- 
try before the Conquest ; also the obligation to 
military service. 

F37tte : see Fit sb.^ Obs. 
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Of hair ; Frizzy, fluffy 1825. 

1. A f- sort of Earth, that we call Moss 1725. 3. It 
makes the picture more f. 1871. Comb, f.-wtizzy a 
nickname for the Soudanese warrior, from his method 
of dressing his hair. Fu*JBzily adv. Fu^zziness. 
Fy, obs. f. Fie. Fy- ; see also Fi-. 

siefix, forming verbs. The older Eng. 
vbs. in fy are adoptions from Fr. vbs. in fier 
(: — L. ficare). In med.L. ficare was often 
substituted for facej'e in L. vbs. so ending, and 


G (dgJ), the seventh letter of the Roman 
alphabet, was orig. a differentiated form of C, 
q. v. In Latin G represented the voiced gut- 
tural stop; but in the later period of the lan- 
guage it was probably pronounced before front 
vowels as a palatal 

In OE, the letter stood for four different 
sounds, viz, the voiced guttural and palatal 
stop (g, ^), and the voiced guttural and palatal 
spirant (5, In early ME. the palatal stop 
developed into the complex sound (d^). 

The form 3, here employed for ME. words, 
was commonly used in ME. for the sound of 
(y) initial and final, for the guttural and pala- 
tal unvoiced spirant final or before t (as in 
inou^y au^t, and, so long as the sound 

w’as in use, for the guttural voiced spirant. 
From the 13th c., however, the 5 was by some 
scribes wholly or partly discarded for y ox gh\ 
a few texts havejyA. 

See also Key to the Pronunciation. 

n. X. G, g, ^ is used to denote anything occupying 
the seventh place in a series. 2. Mus. G is the name 
of the 5th note of the diatonic scale of C major j called 
sol in France and^ Italy. Also the scale or key which 
has that note for its tonic. G clef', the treble clef (see 
Clef placed on the line in the stave appropriated 
to the note G. 

m. Abbreviations, x. In Physics g is the symbol 
for acceleration by gravity = about 32 ft. per second. 

2. Math. G-C.F. or G.C.M. = Greatest Common 
Factor or Measure. 3. In Fryemasonry, G.M. = 
Grand Master. 4. G.B.E. = (Knight, or Dame) Grand 
(Cross of the Order of the) British Empire. 

(j^b (g 32 b), sb."^ ME, [a. OF. gab,gabe, 
mockery; cf. It. gabbo jest, and ON. gabb 
mockery. See Gab w.i] f 1. Mockery, de- 
ception; a deceiL ME. only. 3. A piece of 
brag; a gasconade 1737. 

Gab (gssb), sb.^ colloq. or vulgar. i68x. 
[See Gab v.^'] The action of gabbing; con- 
versation, prattle, twaddle 1790. 

Phr. The gift of ike g ' : a turn for speaking. 

Grab, sb.’^ Sc. 1724. Var. of Gob sb .2 
CJab (gseb), sb.^ 1792. [Cf. Flem. gubbe 
•notch, gash.] A hook, or open notch, in a 
rod or lever, which drops over a spindle, and 
forms a temporary connexion between valve 
or other motions. Cojnb. g.-lever, the lever 
which forms the connexion between the slide 
valve spindle and the eccentric rod in some 
forms of marine engine valve; also gen. 

Gab (gseb), v.'^ ME. [app. a. OF, gab- 
{b)er to mock. Cf. Gab -f i. intr. To 

speak mockingly -1573. fa. To tell lies -1475 ; 
talso [trans.) to deceive -1460. 3. intr. To 

brag (quasi-arch, and Hist.) 1825. 

^ [He] gabbed ; and his boast was (etc.] Wright. 
Gab (gseb), v.^ 1786. [app. onomato- 

poeic; cf. Gabble.] intr. To talk much or 
glibly. 

'i'Gab, v.^ [Cf. dial, gobber-tooth ; also 
Gag-tooth.] intr. Of teeth : To project. 
Holland. 

Gabardine (gsebaidrn). 1904. [Var. 
Gaberdine, q.v.] A dress material of cotton 
or silk with a wool lining. 

Grabber (gse'boi), sb^ ME. [f. Gab v?' 
+ -ER ^.] fi. A mocker; a deceiver -1450. 

3. A vaunter 1869. 


Gabber (gas'boi), 1793. [f. Gab 
+ -ER ^.] A chatterer. 

fGa-bber, v. 1706. [Cf. Jabber, Gibber, 
Gab sb."^ and v.^ trans. To talk volubly, to 
jabber -1808. Hence Ga'bber sb. jabber. 
Gabble (gse'bl), sb. 1601. [f. the vb.] 

I . Voluble, noisy, incoherent talk 1602. 3. In- 

articulate noises made by animals. 

I. Milt. P. L. xii. 56. 2. Choughs language, g. 

enough, and good enough Aids Well iv. L 22. 

Gabble (gse-bl), z'. 1577- [onomatopoeic; 
cf. Gabber.] i. intr. To talk volubly, in- 
articulately ^d incoherently; to chatter, jab- 
ber, prattle. 3. t 7 ‘ans. To utter rapidly and 
unintelligibly 1758. 3. Of geese, etc. : To 

Gaggle 1697. 

I. To g. like Tinkers Shaks. 3. I . . g. like a Goose, 
amidst the Swan-like Quire Dryden. Hence Ga*b« 
blement. Ga*bbler, one who gabbles. 

Grabbro (gse-brt?). 1837. [a. It.] Geol. 

A name given by Italian artists to a rock essen- 
tially composed of felspar and diallage. Hence 
Gabbrodc a. 

Gabelle (gabed). Also fgabel(l, fgable. 
ME. [a. F. gabelle, ad. med.L. gabella, a 
deriv. from gablum, gabulum, a tax, impost; 
see Gavel.] i. A tax; spec, the salt-tax im- 
posed in France before the Revolution. 3. 
attrib. as g.-man, etc. 1650. 

The thre estates ordenid-.that the gabell of salt 
shulde ron through the realme Ld, Berners. Hence 
Ga’belled fpl. a. liable to a tax. tGabe'ller, a 
tax-gatherer. 

Gaberdine (gse-bojdzn). 1520. [orig. 
gawbardyne, a. OF, gauvardine, galvardine, 
galleroardine, perh. a deriv. of MHG. walle- 
vart pilgrimage ; hence Sp. gabardina.^] i. 
A loose npper garment or frock of coarse 
material, worn formerly by Jews, almsmen, 
and beggars. 3. trans. and fig. Dress, cover- 
ing; also (see Temp. ii. ii, 40), protection 

1594* 

I. You. .spet vpon my lewish g. Merck, V, i, lu. 113. 

Gaberlunzie (gsefooilz^-nzi, -yi). Sc. 1508. 
[Of unkn. origin ; -lunzie = -hmyie, which 
would be pronounced (-lumyi).] A strolling 
beggar. Also, a Beadsman. 

Barking at a g. Scott, 

Grabion (g^i'bisn). 1579. [a. F., ad. It. 
gabbione, augm. of gabbia cage : — L, cavea. 
See Cage.] i. A wicker basket, of cylindrical 
form, usually open at both ends, to be filled 
with earth, for use in fortification and engineer- 
ing. H 3. Used fig. by Scott for a curiosity of 
small value 1833. 3. attrib. 1633. 

Gabionade (g^-bisndid). Also fgabion- 
nade. 1706. [ad. F. gabionnade ; see prec. and 
-ADE.] A work formed of gabions, 
Gabionage (g^’bianed^). 1864. [see Ga- 
bion and -age. J Gabions collectively. 
G^bioned (g^’bisnd), fpl. a. 1589. [f. 

Gabion + -edA] Having gabions ; pro- 
tected with or as with gabions. 

Gable (g^i-b’l), sh^ ME. [a. OF. gable, 
jdble, prob. a. gafi, of the same meaning. J 
I. The vertical triangular piece of wall at the 
end of a ridged roof, from the level of the 
eaves to the summit. b. Any architectural 
member having the form of a gable 1850. 3. 

The triangular-topped end wall of a building ; 
a gable-end ME. 4. attrib. ME. 

Co 7 nb. : g.-roof (hence -roofed adj.), -‘wall; g,- 
wmdow, a window in the gable or gable-end of a 
building. 

t Grabble, sb.^ ME. Var. of Cable sb., fre- 
quent in the i5-i6th c. Also fig. Also attrib, 
-16x5. 

Gable (g^t-bl), v. 1848. [f. Gable t^.i] 

t 7 'ans. To make (a roof) end in a gable ; int7'. 
to form gables. 

Gabled (g^i'bld), ppl. a. 1849. [f* Ga- 

ble sbP- or z'.] Furnished with a gable or 
gables. 

Ga*ble-e:nd. ME. i. An end-wall that 
is surmounted by a gable, f 3. = Gable sb.^ 
I, I b. -1703. 

Gablet (g?i-blet). ME. [a. see 

Gable si?- and -et.] A little gable, esp. one 
constructed as an ornament over a tabernacle, 
niche, buttress, etc. 
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Gabiodb: (gas-bl^k). Now dial. 1688. 

[ var. of G A VELOCK. ] f i . An artificial metallic 
spur for a fighting cock (Diets.), a. dial. An 
iron crowbar 1746. 

Grat)y (g3‘hi ; dial, gp'bi). colloq. and 
dial. 1796. [?] A simpleton. 

Gad (gsed), sbl^ ME. [a. ON. gaddr spike, 
nail OTeut. ^gazdo~z (cf. L. hasia). Influ- 
enced by OE. gdd Goad.] i. A sharp spike 
of metal. Now Hist, fb. Applied to a stylus 
-1588. 3. A bar of metal ; also, an ingot. 

? Obs. ME, b. Mining. A pointed tool of 
iron or steel ; e. g. a wedge, or a small iron 
punch with a wooden handle 1671. 3. A spear. 

Hist. 1548. 4. A goad ME. 5. dial. A rod 

or wand, esp. a fishing rod. Also, a stake. 
3:535* 6. A measuring rod for land; hence, a 

measure of length ME, b. A division of an 
open pasture; = Sw. 4 .th. 1593. 

I. b* I will goe get a leafe of brasse, And with a G. 
of Steele will write these words Shaks. 2. Flemish- 
steel is made — some in Bars and some in Gads 
Moxon. 4. Phr. f UJ>on the g.\ as if pricked with 
a g. ; suddenly. Lear i. ii. 26. 

Gad (gsed), sb.^ 1815. [f. Gad z/. 2] The 
action of gadding. Only in phr. On^ upon 
the g. 

Grad (gsed), sb.^ 1728. [a. Ir. and Gael. 

gadl\ Mil., etc. A band or rope made of 
twisted fibres of rough twigs. 

Gad (gsed), 'ii^ovrarch. 1611, [Minced 
pronunc. of God, Cf. Egad.] i. Substituted 
for God; esp. in By Gad I 2, quasi-inteij 
(? " fay " omitted) 1608. 3. In Gadswoons, Gad- 
zooks, etc, 1695, 

I. Phr. Gads me^ Gads my life : ? God save me, my 
life. 2. G., that’s exceeding foolish Drvden. 

Gad (gsed), v.^ 18 . . [f. Gad ji.i] a, 

trans. To furnish with a gad or gads. b. j 
{Mining.) intr. To use a gad ; tra7is. to break 
up (rock) by means of a gad. c, trans. To 
fasten with a gad-nail. 

Gad (gsed), 1460. [? from Gadling 2.] 

I. intr. To go from one place to another, to 
wander about ; '\rarely, to rush madly about. 
^*flg* To go wandering, in desire or thought 
Now rare, 1579. 3. Of a plant, tree, etc. : 

To straggle in growth {arch.) 1637. 

I. He was alwayes gadding up and downe the worjd 
Camden. 2. Yet, idle eye, wilt thou be gadding still 
Heywood. 3, Wild thyme and the gadding vine 
Milt. Hence Ga’ddingly adv. 

Gadabout (gse*dabaut). 1817. [f. prec. + 
About.] 

A. adj. Given to gadding, wandering. 

B. sb. One who gads about 1837. 

G^*d-bee:. 1530. [f. Gad jAI] = Gad- 
fly I. 

Gadder 1 (gse'doi). 1887. [f. Gad 77.1 + 

-ER ^.] An instrument for splitting rock. 

Gadder 2 (gge*doj). 1550. [f. Gad + 

-ER 1.] One who gads. 

Gradding (gse-dig), vhl. sb. 1753. G-ad 
77.1 -f -iNG K] The action or process of split- 
ting rock with gads. 

_ Comb, ^.‘Car {Quarrying)^ one which capries a drill- 
ing machine so arranged as to drill a series of holes 
in line. 

Grade (g^id). 1836. [ad. mod.L. gadus, ad. 

Gr. 7(i5oy codfish.] A fish of the genus 
Gadus; a codfish. 

G^dean (g3‘dlaa). 1854. [f, mod.L. ga~ 
dus (see prec.) + -(e) an.] A fish of the family 
Gadidse, of which the typical genus is Gadus 
(cod). 

G^der, obs. f. Gather. 

G^’d-fly:. 1591. [f. Gad ^^.i] i. The pop. 
name of a fly which bites and goads cattle, esp. 
a fly of the genus Tdbanus or of the genus 
CEstrus; a bot-fly, breeze 1626. 3. fig. One 

who torments or worries another. Also (after 
L. oestrus)^ an irresistible impulse. 1649. 

Gadget (gse’dget). colloq. 1886. [Origin 
obsc. •, orig. in nautical use. ] A small tool or 
piece of mechanism, b. gen. An accessory or 
adjunct, esp. of a trivial character 1915. 
Gadhelic (gaderiik), a, and sb. Cf. Goi- 
DELIC. 1796, [Literary formation from Ir, 
Gaedheal, Olr. Gdidel, Gdideh the original 
form of Gael.] Pertaining to the Gaels (in 
the widest sens^. 

6 (Ger, K^ln). b (Fr. p<w^). ii (Ger. Mwller). 


Gadid (g^-did). 1889. [f. mod,L. gadus 

cod +^-ip.J = Gadoid sb. So Ga’dlne. 

Gadimc (gadi*nik), a. 1864. [f, as prec. 

-r -INE + -IC,] Clum. In Gadinic acid: a 
crystalline fatty add, obtained from cod-liver 
oil. 

fGaditan. 1607. [ad. L, Geditames, f. 
Codes Cadiz.l 

A. adj. of or belonging to Cadiz -1626. 

B. sb. pi. The inhabitants of Cadiz, var. 
Gadita*nian a. and sb. 

Gadite (g^-ddt), a. [f. L. Gades -f -ITE.] 
Belonging to Cadiz. Scott. 

Gadiing 1 (gse-dlig). 1592. [f. Gad sbj^ 

-f -LING.] One of the metal spikes on the 
knuckles of a gauntlet. 

t Gadiing 2. [OE. gaedeling : — OTeut. ’^ga- 
dulifjgo-z^ f. root ^gad- (in OE, gsed fellowship) 
4- -LING.] I. Orig., a companion or fellow 
-ME. 3. In bad sense: A ‘fellow' ME. 3. 
A vagabond -1565. 4. Hence atirib. (in sense 

of ‘wandering '); also as vbl. sb, 1594. 
f Gradman. Chiefly Sc. 1450. [f. Gad I] 
A goadsman -1827. 

C^doid (g^i*doid). 1842. [f. mod.L. gadus 
cod 4- -OID- J A. sb. A fish of the family Gadidx, 
of which the cod is the type. B. adj. Of, be- 
longing to, or resembling the Gadidx. 

G^dolinite (gae*d(31mait). 1802. [Named 
from Gadolin,Q.mme:T2Xo^st\ see-iTE.] Min. 
Silicate of yttrium, found in black cryst^. So 
Gadoli*nic a. derived from g. 

G^droon (gadr^-n). Also in mod. Diets. 
godroon. 1723. [ad. F. godron (OF. goderon, 
gauderon), of unkn, origin.] One of a set of 
convex curves or arcs joined at their extremities 
to form a decorative pattern used in ornament- 
ing plate, in architecture, costume, etc. Chiefly 
va.pl. Hlso attrib. Hence Gadroomed, god- 
rooned ppl. a, ornamented with gadroons. 

Gfadso (gse'ds^), interj. 1687. [var. of 
Catso, infl. by Gad.] An exclam. of assevera- 
tion. 

G^duin (ga*di«in). 1861. [irreg. f. mod.L. 
gadus cod 4- -IN.J A fatty substance found in 
cod-liver oil. 

Gadwall (g3e*dwfl). 1666. A freshwater 
duck, .!4nas strepera or Chaulelasmusstrepencs^ 
of the north of Europe and America; the grey 
duck or grey. 

fG^edelian, a, rare. [f. Olr. Gaedel 4- 
-ian; see Gaelic,] Belonging to the Gaelic 
branch of the Celtic race. MoRSE. 

Gael (g^l). 1810. [a. Sc. Gael. Gaidheal, 
a mem^r of the Gaelic race = Olr. Gaidel, 
Goidel.'] A Scottish Highlander or Celt ; also, 
in more recent use, an Irish Celt 

Gaelic (g^i-lik). 1774. [f. Gael 4- -ic.] 

A- adj. Of or pertaining to the Gaels or 
Celtic Highlanders of Scotland; occas, in wider 
sense, including the Irish and Manx. 

B. sb. The Gaelic language 1775. 

Craff (gsef), sbij ME. [a. F* gaffe boat- 
hook,] I. a. An iron hook; a staff armed with 
this. Now dial. b. spec. A barbed fishing 
spear ; also, a stick with an iron hook for land- 
ing salmon, etc. 1656. 3. Naut. ‘ A spar used 
in ships to extend the heads of fore-and-aft 
sails which are not set on stays ' (Adm. Smyth) 
1769. 3. a. = Gablock 1. 1688. b. The spike 
of a spur 1808. 

Graft {gi^l)^sb.'h slang. 1812. [Cf. Gab y^.i] 
I. Stuff and nonsense 1877. 3. In phr. To 

blow the g.: {fig.) to reveal a secret or a plot. 

Gaff (gsef), sb.^ slang. 1753. [?] i. A fair. 
3. Any public place of amusement. Hence, a 
low-class theatre or music hall. Also penny- 

Gaff (gseO? 1837. [f. Gaff y^.^] To ! 
strike or to draw out with a gaff. 

Gaff (gaef), slang nnd colonial. 1812. 
intr. To gamble; esp. to toss up. 

Gaffe (gsef). 1909. Also gaff. [Fr.] A 
blunder,anindiscreetactorremark,a ‘faux pas’. 

Gaffer (g^ foi). I575- [contr. f. grand- 
father j\ I. A term of respect prefixed to a 
proper name, the designation of a calling, 
office, etc. In ly-iSth c. = Goodman, b, — 
My good fellow 1590, 2. An elderly rustic. 

ii (Fr. d«ne). v (cwrl). e (e*) (thtfre). 


Also, a fellow. 1589. 3. A master. Now’(/za/. 

1659. b. A foreman; a headman 1841. 

1. G. Bishops 1635, Phoebus 1651, Homer i 3 c 6 , 
Glover Scott, b. I pray your blessmg, g. 1628. 2. 

Go to each g. and each goody 17. . . 
fGra'fiBe, 1497. [prob. a. Du. gaffel = OE. 
geafol fork; see Gable.] i. A steel lever for 
bending the cross-bow -1673. 2. A steel spur 

for fitting cocks 1755. 

Graff-topsail. 1794. I. 'A light triarigular 
or quadrilateral sail, the head being extended 
on a small gaff which hoists on the topmast, 
and the foot on the lower gaff' (Smyth). Also 
attrib. 3. U.S. ‘ A kind of sea-catfish, ddlur- 
ickthys marinus ’ (Cent. Diet.). 

Gag (gseg), sbfi 1553- [app- f* Gag z^.l] 

I. Something thrust into the mouth to keep it 
open and prevent speech or outcry, b. fig. 
(Now often applied to the ‘ closure' in parlia- 
mentary proceedings.) 1623. c. School slang. 
(See quot.) 1820. a. Theatr. Matter interpo- 
lated in a written piece by the actor 1847. 

1. c. The repugnance of the school to gags, or the 
fat of fresh beef boiled Lamb. 2. The performance 
consisted of all g. Mayhew. 

Comb . : g.-bii^ a powerful bit, used for breaking 
horses, etc.; -law {U.S.\ ‘a law or regulation made 
or enforced for the purpose of preventing or restricting 
discussion {Cent, Diet.) ; -rein {SaddleryX a rein 
passing through a g. -runner, so as to draw the bit up- 
ward in the horse’s mouth ; -runner, a loop depend- 
ing from the throat-latch, through which the g.-reiu 
passes to the bit. 

Gag (gseg), sb% slang, 1805. [?fig. uses of 
prec.; or ? onomatopoeic.] A made-up story; 
an imposture, a lie. b. U.S. A laughing-stock 
1840. 

Grag (g^g), ME. [app. imitative of the 
sound made in choking.] ti- trans. To stran- 
gle. ME. only. b. intr. To choke {Izt. and 
fig.). Also, to retch. Also trans. {causatively). 
Now dial, igoy, 3. trans. To stop up the 
mouth of (a person) with a gag in order to pre- 
vent speech or outcry ; spec, in Surg. 1509. b. 
trans f and fig., esp. to deprive of power or 
freedom of speech 1601. 3- To apply a gag- 

bit to (ahorse); to obstruct the working of (a 
valve) ; to stop up the valves of (an engine) 1833. 
4. Theatr. intr. To introduce gag into a piece 
1852; trans. to fill up with gag 1861. 

2. G. him, we may haue his silence B- Jons. b. 
The time was not yet come when eloquence was to be 
gagged, and reason to be hoodwinked Macaulay. 

Gag, 77.2 1570. [? onomatopoeic.] fL trans. 
To jerk. Also, to toss up (the head). -1617. 
t3. intr. To make thrusts or pricks {at) 1622 ; 
trans. 7 to prick 1570. 3. intr. To stick out, 

[Cf. Gag-tooth.J 1599. 

Gag (gseg), slang. 1777. [See Gag 
sb.^'\ trans. To impose upon (a peison), to 
‘ stuff ’ ; intr. to practise imposture. 
tGagate. OE. {z.d.'L. gagates,(Sr.^ay6.rris, 
from Gagx and Gages a town and river in 
Lycia. Hence (through OF.) Jet.] i- Jet 
-1708. 3. Occas. used for Agate {Achates). 

Fuller. 

Gage (g^dg), ME. [a. OF. g(u)age 
(mod. gage) : — Rom. *gwadm, a. Teut. *wa- 
djd^; see Wed, and Wage.] i. Something 
deposited to ensure the performance of some 
action, and liable to forfeiture in case of non- 
performance; a pawn, pledge 1457. 3. spec. 

A pledge (usu. a glove thrown down) of a per- 
son’s appearance to do battle in support of his 
assertions. Hence, a challenge. Also g. 0] 
battle. ME. 

X. He also left Philip, .for the g. of his promises to 
Pelopidas Raleigh. 2. Caste downe your g. in that 
quarrell, and ye shall fynde him that shall take it vp 

lorage, sb.'^ slang. ME. [? f- prec., or ?var, 
of Gauge, a measure.] A quart pot ; a quart 
pot full. 

Gage (g^d^), sb.^ » Greengage. 

Gage (g^'^ds), 'V. 1489. [ad. F. gager, or 
aphet. f. Engage.] ti- trans. — Engage v. 1. 
-1592, 3. To stake, wager ; to risk or bet. 

Obs. or arch. 1599. Also fig. to pledge 55^9* 
+3. To bind as by a formal promise -1606. 4. 
intr. for refi. To assert on one’s own responsi- 

I bility that 1811, ts* trans. To fix in or upon. 
Moxon. t6. To bind or entangle in 1596., 

I. Phr. ^To g. battle', to pledge oneself to judicial 
combat, a. Against the which a Moity competent 

^ iff) (nfm). I (Fr. fafre). 5 (f?r, frm, eax)^). 
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gaged by oiir King HamL i. x. gi- To ail 

wnica pointes I g. snyr.e honour and faith Essex. 
6. The great debts wherein my time lometr.ing too ^ 
prodigal! Hath left me gag'd Mirck, V. i. i 130. j 

Gage, Gager, obs. if. Gauge, Gauger. 
Gaggeri ;gae'g3i). 1621, 'f. Gag + 
-ER ^.] One who gags (see Gag o'.^). 
Ga*gger, t».2 1858. f. Gag o',2 -- -er 1." 

* A lifter used by the founder, consisting of a 
light T-shaped piece of iron ’ (Simmonds). 
Ga*gger. slang, 1781. [f. Gag i- a ^ -er 1 . ] 
One who gags, cheats, or hoaxes. 

Gaggle i.gx'g’I}, sb, [f. the vb.] i. 

A flock (of geese ) ; also, a company (of 
w'omen). a. Chatter, gabble 166S. 

Gaggle (gss'g’l), v, ME. Trob. f. the sylla- 
ble (fsg-ga^), often used to imitate the cry 
of the goose. Cf. Gabble, Cackle.] i. 
zn/r. Ot geese: To cackle. +2. iransf, and 
Jig, To make a noise like geese; to gabble, chat- 
ter-1706. fa. trans. To express with gaggling 
or chattering ; to babble. Also with out, -1650. 
fGag-tootli. 15S5. [Cf. Gag v,^ 3.] A 
projecting or prominent tooth -1680, Hence 
Gag-toothed a, 

Gatmite (gamsit). 1808. [f. a Swe- 

dish chemist -r ite.] Min. An oxide of zinc 
and alumina, or zinc alnminate occurnng in 
octahedrons ; called also zinc-spbiel. 

Gaiety (g^^eti). 1634. fad. F. gauti^ 

gain, f. gai Gay.] i- The quality or condition 
of being gay; cheerfulness, mirth 1647 ; f levity 
Clarendon. 2, Merrymaking, festivity ; a 
festive occasion ; freq. in pi. 1634. 3. Bright 

appearance; showiness; showy dress; occas. 
pi. 1.6S7. 

1. Health and gayety of heart Cowper. a. The 
gaieties of Paris 1791. 3. To lay aside all g. in dress 
1866. 

Grail(e, Gailer, -or, ohs. ff. Gaol, Gaoler. 
Graillard, Gaillard-: see Galli-. 

11 GaiUardia (g*?iia*jdia). 1888. [mod.L. ; 
after M, Gaillard, an amateur botanist.] Bot. 
A genus of composite plants, producing showy 
flowers, for the most part red with a border of 
yeEow. 

Gaily, gayly (g^-li), adv. ME. [f. Gay 
+ -LY^. Usually spelt cf.if£rfi^.] In 

a gay manner, i. Brightly, showily, smartly. 
2. Cheerfully, joyously, festively; airily, jaun- 
tily ME. 

X. Like some fair flow’r^. .That gayly blooms Pope. 
To dance and sing, be gaily drest Tekstyson. 3. Dr. 
Johnson was gaily sociable IMad. D’Arblay. 

•fGain, ME. only. [ad. ON. gagn, gegn, 
adj. used subst. (see G.ain a.),] Advantage, 
use, avail; remedy, help. 

Grain (g^n), sd.^ 1473 . [a. OF, gam, gaain, , 
(mod. gain) masc., gaigne, gaaigne (mod. 
gagni) fem.,f. gaaigner Gain fi. Booty, 
prey, spoil -1490. 2. Increase, of possessions, 

resources, or advantages, consequent on some 
action or event; profit, emolument; opp. to 
Uss, Also ' lucre ‘ pelf, as an object of de- 
sire. 1496. b. In pi. Sums acquired by trade, 
etc.; emoluments, profits, etc. 1546. c. An in- 
crease in amount, magnitude, or degree. Opp. 
to loss. 1851. 3. The action of acquiring, win- 
ning, etc. {rare) 1576. 

a. Wythout regard of pr3ruate gayne and profyt 1538. 
Greedy as they were of g., they seldom became rich 
Macaulay, h. Their dubious gains 1893. c. 1 was 
weighed yesterday and found a g. of five pounds 
Carlyle, 

Grain (g^n), 1679. [?Perh. two wds.] 

1. Carpentry. = TuSK, Horn. 2. a. Carpen- 
try, etc. A notch, groove, niche (? C/. 5 .) 1848, 
b. Coalmining, A transverse cutting made in 
the sides of an underground roadway 1883. 
Grain, a. Now dial. OE. [a. ON. gegn 
adj., straight, favourable, helpful; — OTeut. 
*gagi7w-, gagano-, whence OE. ; see 

Gain-,] i. Of roads or directions: Near, 
straight; esp. insuperl. 2. Of persons: Ready, 
well-disposed, kindly ME. 3. Of things: 
Available, handy, convenient ME. 

I. For I wur a Baptis wonst..Till I fun that it 
warn’t not the gaainst waay to the narra GaSte 
Tjennyson’. 

f Gain, v.'^ ME. [a. ON. gegna, to meet, 
hence, to be meet, from the adj. and adv, gegn 
against, opposite to.] i. intr. To be suitable, 


or useful; to avail, help; to serve, suffice (for). 
Const, dat. of person. -1724. 2. trans. a. To 

be an equipoise to, b. Of sleep: To come 
upon, c. To meet, encounter, oppose. -1500. 
I. L's gayneth no raunsoun Chaucer. 

Gain (g^n), 1530. [ad. F. gagner : — 

OF. gaaignieri — Com, Rom. ^gwadamare, ad. 
OHG. ^weidinjan to pasture, also, to forage, 

f. zvezda (mod.Ger. zveide pasture, pastur- 

age): — OTeut, ^zoaipd, •‘PjdA 1. trans. To 
obtain (something desired or advantageous) 
1570. 2. To obtain as profit, to earn, * make’ 

(a livelihood) 1530. Also, I'o obtain by way 
of increment or addition 1612. 3. absol. or 

intr. To make a gain or profit ; to be advan- 
taged 1572; also with in 1841. 4. trans. To 

acquire or reclaim (land) from the sea 1641. 5. 
To obtain or win as the result of a contest; -fto 
capture in fight 1548. 6. To bring over to 

one’s side, to persuade (often m bad sense, to 
bribe); also to gaui over 1582. 7. To reach, 

arrive at 1605; to accomplish (now' rare) 1733. 

I. To gaine pardon of the sinne to Rosemond 1595. 
Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have 
loosed from Crete, and to have gained (? = ‘ gotten 
as in R,V., or = ‘ spared as in De Wette, etc) this 
harm and loss Acts xxvii. 21. Phr. To g. time [= F. 
gagner du temps} ; to obtain a delay by pretexts, etc. 
Tog. iheearof'. seeEARjA To g.thevnnd{ys.^xiX.)\ 
to arrive on the w’eather-side of some other vessel. 2. 
Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds Lukexhc. 16 
To g. a scanty sxistenance Tennwson. 3. To g. in 
moral height Tennyson. 5. To g. the prize Cowper. 
He that gain’d a hundred fights Tennyson. 6. I have 
gain’d the guard Byron. 7. To gayne the timely inne 
Macb. III. iii. 7. 

Phrases. 1. To g. ground l = F. gagner du terrain]; 
orig. Mil. to conquer ground from the enemy; hence 
a. To make progress; to acquire ascendency, h. To 

g. ground on : to make progress at the expense of. 
C. To g. ground upon ; to get nearer to. a. Tog. on 
cr upon [= F. gagner surj: a. To encroach upon 
.now only of the sea encroaching on the land), b. 
To come closer to some object pursued. c. To win 
favour with. 

Gain (g^n), ? U.S. 1874. [f. Gain 

^ To mortise; to cut gains in (wood). 
Glodxsr, prefix, in OE.ggg7z-, geazt- (see Gain 
a.). Its senses are chiefly those of opposition, 
return, or reversal, answering to L. re-. See 
Gainsay, etc 

Gainable (giimabT), a. 16 ii. [f. G-4.IN 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being gained or won 
over. 

fGainage. ^lE. [ad. AF. gaignage (An- 
glo- L. waiziagium), i,gaigner.'\ i. Profit or 
produce from the tillage of land. ME. only. 
2. Husbandry. Markham. 3. In Law Diets, 
of i7-i8th c.: Implements of husbandry -1706. 
Grained (giind), ppl. a. 1598. [f. Gain 
+ -EDi.j Acquired. Of time: Saved. _ 

Gained day (Naut.): the twenty-four hours gained by 
circumnavigating the globe to fihe eastward. Smyth. 

i Grainer (g^i-nsi). 1538, [f. as prec. + 

-er ^.] One who gains, or derives advantage. 
Gaiaful (g^fnful), a. 1555. [f. Gain sb.^] 
I . Productive of gain or profit ; esp. pecuniary 
gain. 2. Bent upon making gain ; adapted to 
make gain (rare) 1870. 

I. A g. undertaking 1791. A g. (= paid) occupation 
(chiefly Z 7 -T.). Gain-ful-ly ado., -ness. 
Cxain-giving, vbl. sd. ME. [f. GAiN-/r^. 
+ Giving vdl. sb."] tx. A giving in return, 
ME. only. 2. A misgiving (ardij 1602. 
Gaining (g^*nig), vbl. sb. 1874. [f. Gain 
The cutting of gains (see Gain sb.^) in 
wood. Comb, g.-maebine, a machine for cut- 
ting gains in a beam. 

Grai*ning, ppl. a. 1642. [f. Gain z;. 2 + 
-ING^.] That gains. Phr. Gaining-iwist: in 
rifled fire-arms, a tvrist of the grooves that in- 
creases regularly towards the muzzle. 
Gainless (g^mles), a. 1640. [f. Gain sb.^ 
+-LESS.] Producing no gain ; unprofitable. 
Hence Gai*nlessness. 

Grainly (g^mli), a. ME. [f. Gain a. + 
-LY^.] I. Proper, becoming. Obs. exc. Sc. 
dial. 2. a. Tactfbl. b. The reverse of un- 
gainly; graceful, shapely. 1855. Hence Gai*n- 
liness. 

tGai*llpain. ME. fa. OF. gaignepain (in 
13th c. wagnepain) a sort of gauntlet, Com- 
j monly identified with tbe F. gagnepain, lit, 

1 * bread-winner but prob. much older,] i . A 


' sort of gauntlet -1500. f 2. Explained after 
Fr. diets., as ‘The sword of a hired soldier’. 
Not in Eng. use. (Diets.) 

Gainsay (g^i sb. 1559. [fl next.] fa. 
A moot question 1559. b. Contradiction 1601. 
Gainsay '(g^i-ns^, g^ns^*), v. Infl. -say- 
ing, -said (rarely -sayed). NIE. [f. Gain- 
pref. +SAy V. Now only literary*. In gainsaid 
the last S) liable is usually (-siffi),_not (-sed). i 
I. trans. To deny. 2. To contradict ME. 3. 
To speak or act against, oppose, hinder J^IE. 
4. To refuse (rare) ME. 

I. Facts which cannot be gainsayed Freeman. z. 
Evidence that can scarcely be gainsaid 1874, 3 Too 
facii then thou didst not much g., Nay, didst permit 
;Milt. P.L, IX. 1138. 

Grainsayer (g^i-nsdiioi). ME. [f. prec. + 
-er K ] One who gainsays. 

Such"proofe..as may satisfie gaine-sayers Hooker. 
•fC^'nsome, tz.i rare. 1569. [f. Gain sb.- 
+ -SOME.] Lucrative, advantageous -1646. 
Gai*ns6me, ^7.2 Now dial. [f. Gain^.^ 
-SOME.] Ready, prompt, ?f willing to assist. 
Massinger. 

Gainst, prep. Also 'gainst. 1590. Aphet 

f. Against, poet. 

Gainstand (gFmstse-nd), v. Obs. or arch. 
ME. [f. Gain- + Stand z/.] trans. To 
withstand, resist. 

Vtterly to impugne & g. the scripture Foxe. 

•{-Gainstri've, v. 1549. [f. Gain- + Strive 
z/.] trazis. To strive against, oppose, -1590; 
intr. to make resistance -i 596. 

(^airfish, obs. f. Garfish. 

Gairfowi, Gairisli : see Garefowl, 
Garish. 

Gait (g^t), sb. Also tgate, fgaite. 1509. 
[A spec, use of G.\te sb.^, q.v. The spelling 
gazi was orig. Sc.] Manner of w'alking or 
stepping, carriage. b. pi., esp. of a horse; 
Paces 1684. c* Rate of movement; pace. 

Scarse thy legs uphold thy feeble gate Spenser. 
Hence Gai'ted ppl. a. having a (specified) g., as slow 
gated (Shaks.). 

Gaiter (g^i-taj), sb.^ 1775. [a. F. guHre, of 
unkn. origin.] i. A covering of cloth, leather, 
etc. for the ankle, or ankle and lower leg. 2. 
U S. A kind of shoe of similar form 1864, 3. 
atirib. 1862. Hence Gai’ter v. to dress or fui- 
nish with gaiters. 

Gai'ter, sb.^ Now dial. OE. [OE. gdte 
irdow = goat’s tree, corrupted.] Prop, the Dog- 
wood (Cornus sanguinea ) ; also, the Spindle- 
tree (Euonymus europxus), etc. Also attrib. 
Gala (g<?i*la). 1625. [a.. F. gala, a. It.} i. 
Gala dress. Now only in phr. in gala. fa. 
Festivity, rejoicing “X809. 3. A festive occa- 

sion 1800. 

Comb . : g. day, a day of festivity, finery and show; 

g. dress, a dress for a g. ; fine or showy dress ; g. 
meet, a (hunting) meet attended with festivities. 

Galactic (galse’ktik), a. 1839. [ad. Gr. 
yaXauTiKbs, f. yaXauT’^, ydXa milk.] i. Of or 
pertaining to milk ; = Lactic. 1844. 2. Astron. 
Of or pertaining to the Galaxy or Milky Way 
1839. 

3. GaZactic circle, the mean or centre line of the 
CJalaxy, or Milky Way zone. G, poles : the two oppo- 
site points of the heavens, situated at 90° from the g. 
circle. 

(j^actin (gMte'ktin). 1838. [f. Gr. yaXa/cr-, 
ydXa milk + -IN.] a. A vegetable substance, 
obtained from the sap of the Cow-tree (Galacto- 
dendron utile) of S. America, and used as 
cream, b. ‘ The coagulating principle of milk * 
(Mayne) 1854. c. A gelatin-yielding substance 
said to exist in milk (Watts) 1864. d. = 
Lactin (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1885. 

(xalacto- (galaekt^), bef. a vowel galact-, 
comb. f. Gr. ydXa, yaXauT-, milk. 

gaJa'ctagOgue [+Gr. -ayw-yo*;] a., inducing a 
flow of milk ; also sS. anything that does this ; ga- 
lacto’meter [Gr. fxeTpov] = Lactometer; galac- 
to'pbagist [Gr. yaXaKTo 4 >a.yoi + -1ST] a., milk-fed ; 
galacto'pborous [Gr. yoXaxTo^dpo? + -ous] a., 
conveying milk, as the excretory ducts of the raam- 
mai^ gland ; gala-‘ctopoe*tic, -poie'tic [ +Gr. iroti]- 
TtAcdv] a., that tends to produce milk ; also sb. anything 
that does this; galactorrbce*a [+Gr. poCa}, an ex- 
cessive flow of milk. 

Galactose (galse-ktdus). 1869. [f. as prec. 
+-ose2 Cf. Dextrose. 1 (Seequot.) 

Dilute acids convert lactose into a peculiar glucose, 
called g. Roscoe. 
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Galago (gaL^ go), 1848. [a. mod.L.] A 
genus of LemuriddSj of nocturnal habits, found 
iiysarts of Africa. 

Cfelam butter. 1855. [f. Gaiam, on the 

Senegal,] A solid oil or fat which is expressed 
from the seeds of Bassia buiyracea ; much used 
as food. 

Galanga (gal3e*gga). 1485. [a. med.L. 

galanga \ seo Gali.ngale.] = Galingale. 

Galantine ME. [a. F. 

iinet altered f. galatiru a sauce for fish ; ind. 
by the adj. galant.~\ *1*1. A kind of sauce for 
fish or fowl -1658. ^ 2. A dish of white meat, 
freed from bones, tied up, boiled, and served 
cold 1725. 

I. Pyk walwed in galauntyne Chaucer. 

Galanty show (galse-ntiifJw) 1821. [? a. 
li,galanti, pi. of galante; see Gallant.] A 
shadow pantomime produced by throwing sha- 
dows of miniature figures on a w'all or screen. 
llGalapee*. 1756. A W, Indian tree, Sciado- 
phyllum Browmi, 

Galatea (gselatra). 1882. [From H.M.S. 
Galatea ; the material was used for children’s 
sailor suits.] A cotton material striped in blue 
on a white ground. 

G^axy (gsedaksi), sb. ME. [ad. OF. and 
F. galaxie, ad. L. galaxias, Gr. 70X0^405, f. 
yaXojcr^, yaka.j i. A luminous band or track, 
encircling the heavens irregularly, consisting of 
innumerable stars, perceptible only by the tele- 
scope ; the Milky Way. Also extended to other 
groups of stars of similar extent. 3. iransf, 
and fig , ; now chiefly a brilliant crowd of beauti- 
ful women or distinguished persons 1590. 

I, Lo, the Galaxy e Which men clepeth the Milky 
Wey, For hit is whyt Chaucer. 2. Those beauties, 
who form a g. around the throne of England Scott. 
Hence GaTaxy v, irans, to gather like a g. into 
(something). C« Mather. 

Gralbanum (gse-lbanom). ME. [a. L. gal- 
ianum = Gr. xdk^aprjt prob. the Hebr. chel- 
bendh.'\ i. A gum resin obtained from certain 
Persian species of Ferula, 2. fig, after Fr. j 
usage : Bosh, humbug 1764. var. f Galbanej 
also f Galban. 

Galbulus (gse*lbiuli?.s). 1706. [a. L.; =^the 
fruit of the cypress’.] Bot, 'A cone when 
spherical, and of thickened scales with narrow 
base, as that of Cypresses ’ (Gray). 

Gale (g^l), sbfi [OE. gagel^ gctgoL'] The 
bog-myrtle, Myrica Gale ; also Sweet gale. 
f Gale, sbfi ME. only. [? repr. two wds. : 
(i) ME. gal (f. galeitt OE. galan to sing) ; (3) 
OF, gale gaiety = It. gala^ i. Singing, a 
song ; mirth. 3. Speech, talk. 

G^e (g^fl), sh.^ 1547. [? ellipt for gale (or 
gall) wind,'] i, a. A wind of considerable 
strength, implying, in naut. use, *what on 
shore is called a storm’ (Smyth) ; in pop. lit. 
use, "a wind not tempestuous, but stronger 
than a breeze ’ (J.)* and rhet, A gen- 

tle breeze 1728. c. iransf, and fig. 1623. a. 
fig. A state of excitement or hilarity. U.S. 
18. . . 

X. A cal me, a brese, a fresh gaile, a pleasant gayle, 
and a stiffe gayle Capt. Smith. A common brisk g. 
is about IS miles an hour 1772. Mquinoetial g, (see 
Equinoctial), b. While every g. is peace, and every 
grove Is melody Thomson. c. Some unexpected 
gaile of opportunity Marvell. The music. .Storm’d 
in orbs of song, a growing g. Tennyson. 

Gale (g^l), sh.^ 1640. [? contr. f. GaVEL.] 
I, A periodical payment of rent, the amount 
paid periodically 1672. 3. An instalment {rare 
exc. local U.S.) 1845. 3- Forest of 

Dean : The royalty paid for a plot of land, 
with the right to dig for coal, iron, or stone ; a 
licence or grant of land for this purpose ; the 
area granted 1775. 4. attrib,, as (sense i) 

g.-day \ (sense 3) g.-book, -fee 1832. 

Hence Galeage (sense 3), galiage, royalty 
paid for a g. 

fGrale, v.f [OE. galan ; cogn. w. Gale sb.^^ 
gale (singer) in Nightingale,] i. intr, 
and trans. To sing -1480. 3. intr. Of a dog : 

To bark, yelp. Of a bird; To utter its note. 
“1560. 3, transf. To make an outcry, ME. 

only. 

X. * Domine labia * gan he crye and g. 1480. 3. 

Thogh that the Somnour g. Chaucer. I 
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Gale (giU), I..2 i 6 gs. [£Galej^. 3 ] AW. 

To sail away before a gale. 

Gale Cg?l), 1832. [f. Gale To 
grant or take the gale of a mine. 

Galea (ga-lia;. 1706. >.L.; = 'helmet’.] 
I, Bot., Zool,, etc. Any structure resembling a 
helmet in shape, function, or position ; e. g. the 
upper part of a laoiate flower ; the membrane 
covering the jaws of the Orthoptera and some 
other insects : etc. 1834. 3. Med. a. A head- 

ache which * takes m the whole Head like a 
helmet ’ (Phillips) 1706. b. A kind of bandage 
for the head 1854. 

CJaleas'^s^e, obs. ff. Galliass. 

Galeate (gseflz'et), 1706. [y.d.'L, galea- 
fus, f. galea.] = Galeated I and 2. 

G^leated (gse*irt?ited), ppl. a, 1686. [f. as 
prec. +-ED ^.] I, Shaped like a helmet. 2. 
Zool. Covered as with a helmet 172S. 3. Fur- 

nished with a helmet ; wearing a helmet 1760. 
Also fig. 

% The g. head of Minerva 1879. 

Graleeny (galrni). 1796. [a. Sp. gallma 

niorisca^ lit. ‘ Moorish hen ’.] A guinea-fowl. 
Galeid (geifliid). [ad. mod. L. Galezdse, f, 
Galeus = Gr. 7aA.eo5, name of the typical genus.] 
A shark of the family Galeidoe (Cent. Did.), 
Hence Galeridan = prec. 

Galen (g^i-len). Also i*Galien, 1598. 
[ad. L. Galenus, Gr. VaXr]v 6 s.] A celebrated 
physician of the 2nd century a.d., bora at 
Pergamus in Asia Minor. Hence joc. : A 
physician. 

What sales my Esculapius ? my Galien Merry W. 
IL iii. 29. Hence_ Gale'nian a. = Galenic a.^ 
Ga*lenism, the medical principles or system of G. 

Gralena (galrna). Also tgiaena. 1671. 
[a. L. galena^ dross that remains after melting 
lead; identified, perh. erron., with Gr. 72X17^7 
a calm.] Min. Native lead sulphide; the com- 
mon lead ore. False or pseudo-g. = Black 
J ACK 2, Also called lead glance. 

Gralenic (galemik), afi 1668, [f. Galen + 
-IC.] Of or pertaining to Galen, to his follow- 
ers, to his principles and practice ; esp. per- 
taining to vegetable preparations, as dist. from 
chemical remedies. Also joc. : Medical. G, 
figure (Logic) : see Galenical* 

Galenic (galemik), <2.2 1828. [f. Galena 
4 ‘-iC.] Pertaining to or containing galena. 
(Diets.) 

Galenical (gale-nik^). 1652. [f. Galenic 

^.^4-AL.] 

A. adj, = Galenic 

G* figure (Logic) : the fourth syllogistic figure, added 
by Galen, Hence Galeuiically adv, with g. or 
V egetable remedies. 

B. sb, A galenical or vegetable remedy, a 
simple 1768. 

Gmenist (g^i-l&ist). 1594. [f. Galen + 

! -1ST,] A follower of Galen, So -f Garienite K 
Galenite 2 (galrnoit). 1868. [f. Galena + 
-iTE.J Min. s= Galena. 

Galenoid (galPnoid). 1882. [f. Galena + 

-OID.] 

A. adj. Resembling galena 1884. 

B. sb. Cry stall. The Trigonal Trisoctahedron. 

I (The form occurs most freq, in galena, hence 

the name.) 

Galeod (g^riz^d). 1868, [ad. Gr.7aX€w577y; 
see next. ] I chili, A shark. 

' G^leoid (gifidzbid), a, 1847. [ad. Gr. 
7a\€06i8^y, f. a kind of shark; see 

-OID.] a. Ichih. Resembling a shark or dog- 
fish. b. Entom, Belonging to the arachnidans 
of the family Galeodidx. 

Galeopitiiecas (g^dzbpiJPk^s). 1835. 
[mod.L,, f. Gr. yaXirj marten-cat 4 * 
ape.] A flying lemur, 

Galerictilate (gsedion’kizaet), a, 1706. [f. 
L. galericulum galerum cap) +-ATE K] 

Bot. =s Galeate. 

G^erite (gali^TSit). 1828. [ad. mod.L. 
galerites, f. galerum cap ; see -ITE.] A fossil 
sea-urchin of the genus Galerites. (Diets.) 
fG^dianes, sb. pi. [f. Galien Galen.] 
Drinks named after Galen. Chaucer. 
Galilean (gaslilr^), and sb, 1611. [f. 
L, Ga/x7sedf+-AN.] 


GALL 


A. adj. Of or belonging to Galilee, in Pales- 
tine 1637. 

The pilot of the G. lake Milt. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Galilee ; used 
by pagans as a contemptuous designation of 
Christ, and hence as = ‘ Christian Also, a 
member of a fanatical sect which arose in (Gali- 
lee in the 1st c. 

Are not all these which speake, Galileans Zdsli. 7. 
And dying, Thou hast conquered., he said, Galilean 
Sw inburne. 

Galilean (gselilran), 2.2 1727. [f. Galileo 
the astronomer-f -AN. j Epithet of the form of 
telescope invented by Galileo. 

Galilee (gse-lil/). 1593. [a. OF. galilie., a. 
med.L, galilxa, a use of the proper name. Cf. 
‘Galilee of the Gentiles’ {Matt. iv. 15).] A 
porch or chapel at the entrance of a church. 
Also attrib. 

Gralimatias (g^limse'tias, gKlim<^*Jias). 
^^53- [s. F. ; origin unkn.l Confused lan- 
guage, meaningless talk, gibberish. Aso 
transf. 

iransf . Her dress, like her language, is a g. of 
several countries H. Walpole. 

Galingale (gse ligg^il). OE. [ad. OF, ga- 
lingal {garingal), a. Arab, khalanjdn, said to 
be a. (through Pers.) Chinese Ko-liang~kiang, 
lit, ‘mild ginger from Ko’,] i. The aromatic 
root of certain East Indian plants of the genera 
Alpinia and Ksempferia, formerly used in medi- 
cine and cookery. Hence, fa dish seasoned 
with galingale. Beaum. & Fl. 2. An English 
species of sedge, Cyperus longus, sometimes 
dist. as ' English galingale the root of which 
is also aromatic 1578. 

z. Many a.. meadow, set with slender g. Tennyson. 
Galiot ; see Galliot. 

Galipot (g3e*lip^?t). Also gallipot, 1791. 
[a. F. galipot, galipo. See Littrd Suppl.] The 
turpentine or resin which exudes from, and 
hardens upon, the stem of certain pines. 
Galipot, obs. £ Gallipot. 

! Galium (g^*li©m). 1548. [a. mod.L., ad. 

Gr. 7dAior.] Bot, - Bedstraw 2. 

Gall (g9l), [OE. gealla OTent. 
iypts^galio'^gallon’-i-’Sn : — ^pre-Teut. ^gholno-, 
represented in Gr. 

I, I. The secretion of the liver, bile. Novv 
applied only to that of the lower animals, esp. 
to ox g. (see Ox). Used as the type of an 
intensely bitter substance. Also fig, 2. 
The gall-bladder and its contents ME. 3. Bit- 
terness of spirit, asperity, rancour (supposed 
to have its seat in the gall) ME. fb. Spirit to 
resent injury or insult -1680. 4. U.S. slang. 

Assurance, impudence 1890. 

1. fig. For I perceive that thou ^t in the g. of 
bitterness Acts viiL. 23. *. The drie coler with his 

hete, By wey of Icinde his propre sete Hath in the 
galle, where he dwelleth Gower. 3. Full of mirth 
without g. Holinshed. b. ^To break one's g . : to 
break the spirit, cow. 

H. transf. f i. Poison, venom -1450. 3. G. 
of the earth [L. fel terroe], the Lesser Centaury, 
from its bitterness 1567. 3, The scum of 

melted glass [F. fiel de verre ] ; see Glass- 
gall. 

Comb . ; g.-bladder, the vessel in the animal system 
which contains the g. or bile ; -duct, -pipe, the tube 
through which the g. passes^ t-sickness, a form of 
intermittent fever, common in the Netherlands. 

Gall fegl), sb.^ [OE. gealla a sore on a 
horse; perh. identical with Gall j^.^] i. 
Orig., A painful swelling, pustule, or blister, 
esp. in a horse (cf. Windgall). Later, a sore 
produced by rubbing or chafing. 2. fig. 
Something galling ; a state of mental soreness 
or irritation 1591. ta. A person or thing that 
harasses. Spenser, fb. GaUing effect. Hall. 
4. A place rubbed bare; an unsound spot, 
fault or flaw. Now only iechn. 1545. 5. A 

bare spot in a field or coppice 1573. t6. Filth, 
impurity; fig. refuse. ME. only, 

*. They did great hurt unto his title, and have left 
a perpeiuall g. in the minds of that people Spenser. 
3. b. The smart, and gaules of the arrowes 1548. 

Gall (g§l), sb.^ ME. [a. -p. galle ;-L. galla 
the oak-apple, gall-nut. J i. An excrescence 
produced on trees, esp. the oak, by the action 
of insects, chiefly of the genus Cynips. Ox- 
galls are largely used in the manufacture of ink 
and tannin, as well as in dyeing and in medicine. 
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2. afirzd. esp. in the names of insects produc- 
ing galls, as g.-tectic, -gnait -insect, etc. 1759.^ 
Comb, : g.-apple = sense i ; -leaf, a leaf cn wmch 
a g. is formed; -oak, f-txee, the oak {Quercus i'>.- 
/tcioridi upon which are produced the gaLs cf com- 
merce; -steep, ‘ a hath of autgalls, for tte process cf 
galling in Turkev-red dyeing * (Casseh;. 

GaUCggl),®.! ME. [app. f. Galled///. a.2. 
q. V.] I. trans. To make sore by ruboing or 
chafing. 2, To fret or injure (inanimate objects) 
by nibbing or contact 1600. +3. To break the 
surface of (ground, soil) ; to fret or wash away 
-1691. 4. fig. To vex, harass, oppress 1614, 

5. To harass or annoy in warfare 1548. 6. 

intr. To become sore or chafed 1614. 
x. My Horse.. gall’d under the Saddle-Bow i 6 p 6 . 

a. The Gabrieli.. had her Cable gauld asunder with 

a piece of driuing yce Haki.uyt._ 4, N eckes . . gawled 
with the yoke of forraine domlnioa Raleigh. Galled 
by narrow circumstances Boswelu \Tog.ai (intr. ) : 
To scoff at Hen, v. i. 77.^ 5. With shot of the 

English archers were so curried and galled that they 
were driuen to retire Holinshed. 

[f- Gall Dye- 
ings To impregnate with a decoction of galls. 

Gallant (gm-iaat, galtemt). ME. [a. F. 
gala?it, pr. pple. of OF. galer to make merry 
(conn. w. gale merrymalbng ; see Gale sb,^ 
and Gala).] 

A. adj, I. ’Showy in appearance, finely-dress- 

ed, smart [arch.), ts. Of women : Fine-look- 
ing -1650. ts. Suited to fashionable society ; 
polished, courtier-like --1645. 4. loosely ; lix- 

cellent, splendid, fine, grand. Now rare. 1539. 

b. Of a ship : Noble, stately 1583. 5. Chival- 

rously brave, nobly daring 1596. b. A con- 
ventional epithet of a military or naval officer 
1875. 6. (Usu. galla'nt) Markedly polite 

and attentive to ladies 1680. 7. (Usu. ^<z/- 

la'nt.) Of or pertaining to love, amorous, 
amatory. Now rare, 1673. 

X. Garments of Gotten exceeding g. 1578. 3. Such 
g. pastyme Stubbes. 4. Astable ofg. horses Ue Foe. 
b. Our royall, good, and g. Shxp^ Temp. v. t 237. 
S Our galant countryman. Sir Philip Sidney Steele. 
b. The hon. and g. gentleman 1875. 6. Th’ antique 

Sace, that was g. t’ a Goose Butler. Comb, fg.- 
springdng ‘growing up in beauty * (Schmidt). 

B, sd. I, A man of fashion and pleasure! a 

fine gentleman. (Occas. with added notion of 
A, 5.) arch. ME. tOf a woman : A fashionably 
dressed beauty --1662. fa. As a courteous | 
mode of address, esp, in pi. ; — ‘ Gentlemen | 
Also used plajdully. -1810. 3. (Occas. gal- 

la'Tit.) A ladies’ man (now rare). Also, a 
lover ; (in bad sense) a paramour. 1450. t4. 

Naut, A name formerly applied to * all flags 
borne on the mizen-mast ' (Smyth), 

X. She would fain be a g. Pepys. 3. How few 
nowadays use the word ‘ gallant ' to describe a lady’s 
man M, Arnold. 

Hence Ga'Uantness, the state or quality of being g. 
Grallant (galse-nt, gmdant), v, 1608. [f. the 
adj.] 

L (? stressed //ff/crzii'.) i. inir. To play the 
gallant, ‘ cut a dash fa. To make gallant or 
fine 1614, 

It. galla'nt^ i. hitr. To play the 
gallant, flirt 1744. a, irans. To play the gMlant 
to, flirt with 1673. 3, esp. To act as cavalier 

or escort to (a lady) 1690 ; to conduct, escort, 
convey 1806. t4. ^<3^- ^ To handle or 

manipulate it 1711. 

3. Young Ranter talks to ber, gallants to her coach, 
and follows her home 1690. The little black steamer 
. .sometimes gallanting a tall ship in and out Haw- 
thorne. 

Gallantly (gmAantli, gMsemtli), adw. 
1552. [fi Gallant ^.-b-LY^.] In a gallant 
manner: showily 1552; splendidly, finely 1552; 
bravely, heroically 1590; with courtesy or 
politeness (now only as regards women) 1611. 
Gallantry (gaedantri). 1606. [ad. F. 
galanierie. f. galant GALLANT a. ; see -ery.] 

1 1 - Gallants collectively -1688. ta- Splendour, 
magnificence -i8or. tb. An elegant practice 
or habit -1720, fc. concr. in fl. Knick-knacks 
-1720. 3. Bravery, heroic bearing 1647. tb. 

A brave deed-1711. t4. Excellence -1657. 

5. Courtliness or polite attention to ladies 1675. 

6. A courtesy 1673. 7* The occupation or be- 
haviour of a gallant 1632. 8. Amorous inter- 

course or intrigue 1678; tan intrigue -1750. 

X. Hector . . and all the g. of Troy. Shaks. a. The old 
men. .who could call to minde the greatness and g. 
of the former [Temple] Fuller. 3. The unpremedi- 


6. The prince. . said a 
8. She was not with- 


I tatec g. of a «oIdier Jlnius. 
j thousand gallantries Dryden. 
oat a charge of g. 1. Hutchinson. 

Gailate (gae'L^),. 1794. [f. Gall-ic 12.2 t 
. -ATE.' Chem. A salt of gallic acid, 
j fGa'Iiature. [ad. It. gallcUura,, f. gaiiare 
j to fecundate (an egg), f. gallo cock.] Ihe 
' germ in an egg. Sir T. Browne. 

Galleass : see Gralliass. 

Galled, a.f nofice-wd, 1604. [f. Gall 
sb. - -r -ED 2 . j Mixed with gall, made bitter. 
Galled (ggld), 2 OE. [orig. f. Gall 
but later as if f. Gall o.^-f-EDk] 

1. a. Affected with galls or painful swellings, 

b. Sore from chafing. Often w.th defining 
\\ord, as saddle-g., etc. 2. fig. Irritated, 
unquiet, distressed 1601. 3, Of land: Having 

bare patches i83i, 

Galiein (gsed/jin). 1885. [f. Gall-ic a 2 
•f-(E)iN.] A brown-red powder, or small 
green crystals, obtained by heating pyrogallol 
and phthalic anhydride. Used as a dye. 

Gralleon (gas lipn). 1529. [a. F. gallon, and 
Sp. galeon, med.L. galionem, galeonem, from 
galea a galley,] A kind of vessel, shorter but 
higher than the galley; a ship of war, esp. 
Spanish ; also, the large traders used by the 
Spaniards, b.yf^. A great prize or catch 1706. 

We took a Galloon, And the Crew touch’d the 
Agent for cash to some tune Dibdin. 

Gallery (gas*lM), sb, 1500. [ad. F. galerze 
= ined.L. galeria, of unkn. ongin.] i. A 
covered space for walking in, partly open at 
the side, or having the roof supported by 
pillars; a piazza, portico, colonnade. 2. A 
long, narrow platform or balcony, constructed 
on the outside of a building, at some elevation 
from the ground, and open in front except as 
having a balustrade 1509. b. A similar pas- 
sage on the roof of a house 1535. c. Arch. A 
long narrow passage either made in the thick- 
ness of a w'all, or supported on corbels, open 
towards the interior of a building 1756. d. 
Adtif. A balcony built outside the body of a 
ship, at the stem {stem-gallery), or at the 
quarters {qztarier-gallery) 1627. 3. A platform, 
supported by columns or brackets, projecting 
from the interior wall of a building; esp. a. in 
churches 2630; b. in a theatre (now spec, of the 
highest of such platforms, containing the cheap- 
est seats) 1690. 4. iransf. a. The occupants 

of the gallery portion of a theatre, the ‘ gods * ; 
formerly often in pi. Hence fig. the less in- 
structed portion of the public. 1649. b. The 
body of persons who occupy a public gallery in 
a senatorial chamber 1817. 5. A long narrow 

corridor 1541. 6. An apartment or building 

for the exhibition of works of art 1591. 7. Mil. 
and Mining. An underground passage; a level 
or drift 1631. b. Mil. ‘ A covered walk, the 
sides whereof are musket-proof’ 1704. 8. tA 

passage made by a deer, etc. through brush- 
wood 1674; also, a passage made by an animal 
underground, or through a rock 1849. 9. 

Tennis. Winning-gallery, the opening most 
remote from the dedans 1699. 10, An orna- 

mental parapet or railing running along the 
edge of a table, sheE, or the like 1853. ii. 
attrib. 1480. 

2. Our old coaching inns, with their roomy yards 

and railed galleries 1894. 3. Phr. Ladies* 77iembers*-, 
press-, strangers*-^, (in a senatorial chamber). b. 
The people were cracking nuts in the g. Dickens. 4. 
a. Phr. To play to (or Jot) ihe gallery x to address 
oneself to those in the g. (also fig.). 6. For in my G. 
thy Picture hangs 1 Hen. VI, ii. iii. 37. 8. The. . 

galleries made by Crustaceans Murchison. 

Comb . ; g.-bit, a piece of showy play (primarily in 
Cricket) intended to gain applause from the uncritical; 
•shot, -stroke (cf. g.-hit). 

Hence Ga*llery v. to furnish with a g. or balcony; 
Mil. to make an underground passage. 

G^ey (gse-li), sb. [ME. galei{e, ad. OF. 
galie, galee, med.L. galea, galeia, late Gr. 
ya\aia, yaXia. Ult. etym. umoi.] i. A low 
flat-built sea-going vessel with one deck, pro- 
pelled by sails and oars, formerly in common 
use in the Mediterranean. Cf. Galliass. The 
rowers were mostly slaves or condemned crimi- 
nals. 2. Applied to the Greek or Roman 
warships, large vessels with one or more banks 
of oars 1513. 3- A large open row-boat, e.g. 

one formerly used on the Thames by custom- 
house officers, and by the press-gang (Smyth) ; 


also, a large pleasure-boat 1570, 4. The cook- 
ing-room or kitchen on a ship. _ Also, a ship’s 
cooking-range. 1750. 5. Printing. [F. galte.^ 

An oblong tray of brass, wood, or zinc, to 
w hich the type is transferred from the compos- 
ing-stick 1652. 6. [= F. galere.l An oblong 

furnace, used to heat stone-w'are bottles in the 
distillation of aqua fortis 1789. 7. attrib. 1599. 

I. Phr, To condemn, or send, to the galleys, also 
simply the galleys, the punishment of a galley-slave, 
Cojnb.x g.-arch, a covered structure in Slediter- 
ranean ports for the reception of galleys; -house = 
g.-arch ; -packet, a made-up story, he, yarn ; -press, 
‘a small hand -press for pulling proofs in slip foim ’ 
(Jacobi) ; -proof, a proof in slip form so taken ; 
•slip = g.proefi', -stick, one of the long side-sticks 
used for quoinmg up galleys. 

Ga-lley-man. ME. [f. Galley sb. -f 
Man.] I. One who rows in a galley, fa. A 
name formerly given to traders, esp. Genoese, 
from beyond the sea, who ‘ usually arrived in 
galleys * -1706. 

Galleypot, obs. f. Gallipot. 
Gadley-slave. 1567. [f. Galley sb. -f- 

Sl.we j/J.] I. One condemned to row in a 
galley. Often fig. ta. Printing. A nickname 
for a compositor 1683. 

fGalley-tile. 1610. [f. Galley Tile 
sb.\ see Gallipot,] A glazed tile used for 
wall-decoration. Also collect, the material of 
which these are made. -1768. 

It is to be known of what stuff galletyle is made 
Bacon. 

Gialleyworm, gallyworm (gse-liwflim). 
1658. [f. Galley sb. -r Worm sb., from the 

resemblance to an oared galley.] An insect of 
the class Myriapoda ; an iulus. 

Gall-fly (g9*l,flsi). 1822. [f. Gall ^ 3 . 3 ] 
An insect (esp. of the genus Cynips) w'hich pro- 
duces galls on trees. 

Galliambic (gselise*mbik). 1846. [f. L. 

galliambus a song of the Galli or priests of 
Cybele (f. Gallus -i- Iambus) -h -ic. ] 

A. adj. Epithet of a lyric metre (founded on 
the Ionic a minore tetrameter catalectic, with 
anaclasis), supposed to have been used by the 
priests of the Phrygian Cybele in their songs 
1876. 

B. sb. The galliambic metre; a verse written 
m this metre 1846. 

The G. of Catullus may be a relic.. of Phrygian 
poetry Landor. 

fGailiaii (g^dian), a. 1591. [f. L. Gallia 
+ -AN.] G^lic, French. Also as sb. pi. -1630. 
Galliard (g^diaid), a. and ME. [ad. 
OF. and F. gaillard, -art, of unkn. origin ; see 
-ARD for the suffix. The sb. B. 2, 3 is a. F. 
gaillarde adj. fern, used subst.] 

A. adj. I. Valiant, ‘stout’, sturdy {arch.). 
2. Lively, brisk, gay {arch.) ME. 1*3. Spruce 
-1605. 

a.^There lives not., a more frank, galiard, and 
simlne people Evelyn i>iate France. Hence 
tGa'Uiardness. 

B. sb. fA man of courage and spirit -1658; 

a man of fashion {arch.) 1768. 2. Hist, A 

quick and lively dance in triple time 1533. t3* 
The music for this dance -1674. 

2. Why dost thou not goe to Church in a G. Shaks. 
Never a hall such ag. did grace Scott. 

Galliard (gsedilid), sh.'i 1875. P] Geol. A 
name for very siliceous sandstones with an 
even close grain. 

Galliardise (g3e*liajd3i:z). Also -ize. 
arch. 1370. \yh..F. gaillardise\ 

ARD Gaiety, mirth, revelry; a merry 

trick. 

No way. . disposed for the mirth and g. of company 
1643* 

Galliass, galleas (gse-li^s). Now Hist. 
1544. [ad. OF. galeace, galeasse, galiasse, 
also gall-, ad. It. galeazza, augm. of galea 
Galley sb.'] A heavy, low-built vessel, larger 
than a galley, impelled both by sail and oars, 
chiefly employed in war. 

A first-rate galley, otherwise called a galleasse 
Falconer. 

Grallic (gsedik), a.l and sb. 1672. [ad. L. 
Gallicus Gaulish (in mod.L. ‘ French '), f. GaA 
lus Gaul.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to the Gauls or 
Gaul; Gaulish 1796, b. Often used rhet. or 
joc. for ‘ French 

B. sh. A Frenchman. J. Adams. 
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Gallic (gs’Iik), iz.2 ijgi, l^id. F, g-alli^u£; 
see Gall sd,^ and -ic.J Chem, In g. acidi 
a crystalline add prepared from the oak-gall, 
etc. 

Galiican (g^dikan). 1598. [ad. L. Galli- 
canus, f. Galhcus Gallic Cf. F. galiican 
in eccL sense.] 

A- adj, Si. gen. = GALLIC <2,^ b. E.ccl, ( = 
med.L. Gallicantes), distinctive epithet of the 
ancient Church of Gaul or France, and of its 
characteristic usages, liturgies, etc. Hence 
applied to that school of French Roman Catho- 
lics which maintains the right of the French 
Church to be in certain respects free from papal 
control; opp. to Ultramontane. 1633. 

b. This more correct Psalter . . obtained first in 
Gaul about 5So..From which circumstance it came 
to have the name of G., in contradistinction to the 
Roman Waterlakd. 

B. sb. A member of the Galiican party in the 
French Church 1882. 

Hence Ga'Uicanist, one who favours Galli- 
canism. Ga'Uicanism, the principles and 
practice of the G. party. 

Gallicism (gse*iibiz"mV 1656. [a. F. gal- 
licisme\ see Gallic ai^ and -ism.] i, A 
French idiom or mode of expiession, esp. one 
used by a speaker or writer in some other lan- 
guage; also, free use of French idiom. 2. A 
French characteristic, custom, mode of thought, 
or the like 1715. 

1. His [H. Walpole’s! style is.. deeply tainted with 
Gallicisms Macaulay. 

Grallicize (gsedisaiz), v. 1773. [f. L. GalH- 
cus + -IZE.] I. intr. To become Gallic or 
French in habits, speech, etc. 1775. 2. trans. 

To render French-like 1773. 

Galliform (gsedif^pam), a. [ad. mod.L. 
galHformis, f. L. gallus cock + forma form.] 
Ormth. Belonging to the Gallifon^ies, an order 
of birds, including ostriches, gallinaceous 
birds, rails, cuckoos, and parrots {rec.), 

Gralligaskin (gsedigse’skin). Now chiefly 
in fl. 1577. [app. a corruption of F. gar- 
guesque, a metathetic var. oi greguesqne, ad. It. 
grechesca sb., orig. fern, oigrechesco Greek (this 
kind of hose being in 16th c. described as alia 
grechesca — Fr. d la grecque in the Greek 
fashion). Prob. in pop etym. assoc, w. Gal- 
ley.] I. A kind of wide hose orbreeches worn 
in the 16th and 17th c. ; later, a jocose term for 
loose breeches in general. Also attrib. s. 
Leggings, gaiters {dial) 1859. 3. A variety of 
the Cowslip {Primula veris) 1629. 
Gallimatia(s, obs. f. Galimatias. 

Grallimanfry (gselimp-fri), sb. 155X. [ad. 
F. galimafrie, of unkn. origin,] 1. A hash of 
odds and ends of food ; a hodge-podge, a ra- 
gout {rare exc. dial.) 1591. 2. transf. and fig. 

A ridiculous medley 1551. 3. attrib. 1630. 

^ I. Lattin whole-meats are nowe minc’d, and serude 
in for English Gallimafries Dekker. 2. That G. of 
Prophesies ^ 1668. A compound of Player, Soldier, 
Stroller^ Sailor, and Tinker I An odd g. 1781. 

Gallmacean (gsedin^’Ji^). 1842. [f- as 
next -f -AN.] 

A. adj, — next. 

B. sb. A bird of the order Gallinacex or Gal- 
linx, 

G^linaceous (gsedinifi-Jhs),^:. 1783. [f. L. 
gallinaceus (f. gallina) + -OUS.] i- Of or be- , 
longing to the order Gallinve, which comprises 
the ordinary domestic fowls, pheasants, par- 
tridges, etc. ^i.joc, 'Cocky* 1879; consisting 
of fowls 1883. So Ga*llme a. {rare). 

Grallinaginous (gsedinae-d^inas), a. 1876. 

i f. mod.L. gallinagioiem ^ gallinago woodcock 
'{. gallina hen) + -OUS.] Of or pertaining to 
a woodcock. 

Gallinaginous crest, transl. of L. caput gallinagtnis, 
lit. ‘ woodcock’s head ' j the prominent fold of the 
lining membrane in the prostatic portion of theurethra. 

Gallinazo (gsedina-zt?). 1760. [corruptly 
a. Fsp.gallinaza a vulture, f. gallina hen + augm. 
suffix -aza."] An American vulture (Cathartes 
aura or CathaHsta atrata). 

Galling (gg'lig), ffl. a. 1583. [f. Gall 
+ -ING 2,] Chafing, irritating, harassing 
{lit. Slid fig.). 

Between two g. fires McCarthy, fig. G. mortifica- 
tions 1820, Hence Ga*lling-ly adv., -ness. 
Gra'llini:pper. U.S. 18 1 8. [?] A large 
mosquito. 


Gallinule (gasriinir/I). 1776. [ad. mod.L. 
galhnula, the name of the genus’ll dim. of L. 
gallina hen. j Book-name for a genus of birds, 
typified by tSe moor-hen {Gailinula ch.oropus). 
Also used of allied genera. 

Galliot (gae Hot). Also fgaliot. See also 
Gallivat. me. [a. F. gahoie, OF. gaiioi, 
dim. of Com. Rom. galea GALLEY sb,^"- i. A 
small galley or boat, propelled by sails and 
oars, used for swift navigation; in Eng. applied 
specially to Mediterranean \essels. 2, Du. 
galjooi.j A Dutch cargo-boat or fishing-vessel 
1794* 3* Used of ancient Roman vessels 

{? Obs.) 1718. 

Gallipot (gs'lip^). 1465. [Cf. Galley- 
tile, etc. The first part is perh. identical with 
Galley sb. Thus etymologically = pottery 
brought in gallejfs, i.e. from the Mediterranean. 
The Du. synonym gleipot is a century later, 
and by some glei is taken as a var. of galei 
Galley sb.) i. A small earthen glazed pot, 
esp. one used by apothecaries for ointments, 
etc. Also transf. and fig. s. Hence joc. An 
apothecary 1785. 

Gallium (gse-lmm). 1875. [mod.L . ; said i 
to be f. L. gallus cock, a tr. of LecoqJ) Mm. 
A soft, tough, bluish-white metal, easily melted, 
discovered by M. L^coq de Boisbaudran in a 
zinc-blende from the Pyrenees. 

Gallivant (gselivse-nt), tj, 1823. [? a jocose 
perversion of G.4LLANT z^.] mtr. To gad 
about, esp. with persons of the other sex. .Sso 
= Flirt. 

fGalHvat. 1613, [ad. Pg. galeota ; cf. 
Galliot.] A large boat used in Eastern 
seas, having oars and a triangular sail -1862. 
Galliwasp (gseriiwgsp). 1725 [?] A small 
I W. Indian lizard {Celestas occidims). 

I Grallize (gseriaiz), v. Also gallisize. 1888. 
i [From Dr. L. Gall of Treves, who invented 
the process.] irons. To treat (unfermented 
grape-juice) with water and sugar, so as to in- 
crease the quantity of wine produced. 
G^l-nut (g2*lin27t). 1572. [f. Gall r^.s] 
* Gall sb.^ i. 

Gallo (gte'b), comb. f. L. Gallus, a Gaul. 

I. In cl. Latin only in Gallo^grseci, Gauls who 
went east and settled in Asia Minor; also Gallo- 
grsecia, Galatia. a. Used with the sense ‘ Gallic ’ 
(i.e. French); as in Ga-Uo-Celtic a, belonging to the 
Celts of France; also in Gadloman [ad. F. Gallo- 
manel — Galloitzanzac% Galloma’nia [Gr. -/tiajt'ia], 
unreasoning attachment to France or to what is 
French ; whence Gallomamiac ; Ga'llophil [Gr. 
•(i>tAo5l, a friend of France and of what is French; 
Gallo'philism ; Gallopho’be (Gr. one 

affected with Gallophobia; Gallopho’bia [Gr. 
-<f>oi 3 ia}, morbid dread of the French, or of what is 
French. 

I Galloglass (g8e*l<5glQs). Also fgallow-. 
Now Hist. 1515. [a. Ir. and Gael, gall- 

dgldch, f. gall foreigner, stranger -F dgldch 
youth, servant, warrior.] i. One of a particu- 
lar class of soldiers or retainers formerly main- 
tained by Irish chiefs. 2. In. the Highlands : 
^ Henchman 2; 1703. 

Gallon (gserign). [ME. galun, galon, a. 
ONF. , app. cogn. w. F. jale bowl. Ult, origin 
unkn.] An English cubic measure of capacity. 
The imperial gSlon contains cubic inches ; 
the wine-gallon of 231 inches is the standard 
in U.S. b. As a dry measure for corn, bread, 
etc. 1684. 

Me were leuere slepe, Than the heste galon wyn in 
j Chepe Chaucer. 

j Galloon (gal«*n). 1604. [ad. F. galon, f. 

! galonner. Of unkn. origin.] A kind of nar- 
row, dose-woven ribbon or braid, of gold, sil- 
ver, or silk thread, used for trimming articles 
of apparel ; a trimming of this. 

A Negro Boy. .with a broad brimm'd white Hat, 
edged with Silver G. 1681. Hence Galloomed cu 
G^op (gse’bp), sb. 1523. [a. OF. galop 
(app. i.galoper to Gaixop). See also Wal- 
lop sb. and Galop.] i. The most rapid 
movement of a horse, etc., in which in each 
stride the animal is entirely off the ground, 
with the legs flexed under the body. Hence, 
a ride at this pace. a. transf. zxid fig. 1651. 

at. Horace is always on the amble, Juvenal on the 
g. Dryden, Phr. False g. : orlg. a canter ; now only 
fig. Full g, : the extreme pace of a horse ; also used 
aziub , ; also 7?^. 


Gallop (gasiop;, v. 1523. [a. F. galoper. 

Replacing ualope. Wallop."’ i. mtr. Of a 
horse, etc.: To go at a gallop (see Gallop 
sb. 1) 1533. 2. inir. Of a horseman: To ride 

at full speed 1523. 3. trans. To make (a horse, 

etc.) go at full speed 1533. t4. To traverse 

(a space) rapidly by means of horses. Tit. A. 
II. i. 7. 5. transf. and fig. (from senses i, 2) 

1583. t6. To dance a Galop -1S26. 7. trans. 
To convey rapidly by means of galloping 
horses 1882. 

2. Up the hill Gallopt the gallant three hundred 
Tennyson. 3. Never g. Pegasus to death Pope. 5. 
They g. fast that deils and lasses drive Ramsay. Phr. 
To g. azuay : to talk fasL Tog. over or through : to 
hurry over, read cursorily. 7. We galloped the left 
gun at it 1882. 

Gallopade (gaelopi^ d), sb. Alsogalopade. 
^753* [3- F. galopade, f. galoper', cf. Galop.] 

1. A lively dance, of Hungarian origin. 1831. 

2. Manige. A sidelong or curveting kind of 
gallop. Hence Gallopa'de v. rare, to dance 
a g. 

Galloper (gse-bpoi). 1576. [f. Gallop v . 

\ + -er h] I. One who, or that which, gallops, 
i esp. a galloping horse. 2. Mil. An aide-de- 
camp, or orderly officer 1871. Z-fiS‘ 
proceeds at great speed. Also, a gadabout. 
1671. 4. A light field-gun, formerly attached 

to regiments ; ^so attrib. in g, carriage, -gun 
1746. 

Galloping (gse*bpig), fipl. a. 1641. [f. 
G.allop v. -i- -ING 2.] That gallops, m senses 
of the vb. 

Phrases. Gallopttig consumption', a consumptive 
disease that makes rapid progress. G. nun. : a tem- 
poral religious pensioner, without any vo\vs. G. car- 
riage (Mil.) = ‘ galloper carriage * ; see Galloper 4. 

Grallo-tannate (gae.b,t2e*n/t). 1864. U' 
next -f -ATE.] Chem. A compound of gallo- 
tannic acid with a base. 

Gallo-tannic (gse bitasmik), a. 1858. [f. 
gallo-, taken as comb. f. L, galla Gall sb.^ -t 
Tannic.] Chem. In gallo-tannic acid, tannic 
acid prepared from nut-galls. 

Gallow, obs. f. Gally v ., to Mghten* 
Galloway 1597. [A district 

in the SW. of Scotland.] 1. One of a small 
but strong breed of horses peculiar to Gallo- 
way. Also g.-mare, -nag. Also attrib, 2. 
One of a breed of cattle peculiar to Galloway 
1805. 

Gallows (gsed^z). [OE. gal^a, gealga 
OTeut. *-galgon-l\ i. An apparatus for execu- 
tion by hanging, usually two uprights and a 
cross-piece, from which the criminal is sus- 
pended by the neck. (Orig. both sing, and pi. 
were used for ' a gallows ' ; later, the pi. gal- 
lows became the prevailing form, and is now 
used as a sing., with pi. gallowses.) OE. 2. 
The punishment itself 1483. 3. One deserving 

of the gallows 1 588. 4. Anything consisting 

of two or more supports and a cross-piece; e.g. 
in Printing, ' a frame used for supporting the 
tympans of the old wooden presses when 
turned up* (Jacobi) -1833. 5. 'Suspenders’ 

for trousers ; braces. Now dial. 1730. 

z. Let them make a galowe of fiftye cubites hie 
CovERDALE Esther v, 14. Who doth he (Time) 
gallop withal?.. With a tbeefe to the gallowes Shaks. 
Make bonfires of the gallowses 1673. 2. Phr. To 

hwve the gallows in one's fiace : to have the look of 
one predestined to be bung. His complexion is per- 
fect Gallowes. Shaks. 3. ‘ Now, young g. 1 ' Dickens. 

Comb. ; g.-bitts, a strong frame of oak about eight 
inches square, made in the form of a gallows, and 
fixed at the fore and main hatchway, to support spare 
top-masts, yards, etc. ; also called gallows ; +-clap- 
per = G.-bird ; -foot, the space immediately m 
front of the gallows ; -ripe a., ready to be hanged ; 
•top ^ gallows-hitts. 

Grkllows (gse'baz, g0e‘bs), a. ME. [f. the 
sb. used attrib.] 1. Fit for the gallows ; vil- 
lainous, wicked. Now only dial . : Impish, 
wild. 2. dial, and slang. As an intensive : 
Very great, * fine ', etc. 1789. 

X. Gall<nus air = hangdog air \ see Hangdog a. 

Gallows (gse'b^z, gse’bs), adv. dial and 
slang. 1823, U- the sb.J Extremely, very. , 
Gallows-bird (gae*bzib5id). 1785. [f. 

Gallows. Bird.] One who deserves to 
be hanged. 


•6(Ger. Kcln). ^ (Fr. u,(Ger. Mailer), (Fr. d«ne). 5(c«rl). e (e.) (there), r (S) (rein). ^(Fr.fatre). 5 (for, fern, earth). 
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Ga*llows-tree, [O'E^ ^aig-ircaw.'^ i. = 
Gallows . i. OE. t2. An iron support for 
a mt over a kitchen fire 1590. 

(jrall-stone (g^-iistJon). 1758. 'f. GALLrii^A 
+ Stone.] A morbid calculous formation in 
the gall-bladder. 

‘tGa*liy, ^.1 or sb. used attrib. 1567. ]? 

attrib. use of Galley sb ,1 la g. breeches, hose, 
slops, app. = Galligaskins. -1622. 

Gaily (g§*li\ ^.2 ? Ohs, 1530. "f. Gall 
+ Gall-like, bitter. Chiefly/jt 

Gaily (gp'li), a.'^ Sow dm/. ME. [f. Gall 
j^.2 4. I. Having galls or sores. ME. only. 
St, Full of bare or wet places 1602, 

Gaily •"'gsedi), zf. Also fgallow. 1605. 
[OE. a-gaelwan to alarm.! irons. To frighten, 
daze, scare. Now only dial, and in the whale 
fishery. Comb, g.- (also galli*) crow, a scare- 
crow. 

Galochfe, obs. £ Galosh. 

Galoot (galw’t). slang, 1812. i. Naut, 

* A soubriquet for the young or '‘green’’ marine ’ 
(Smjth). 3, l/.S. An awkward or uncouth 
fellow : often used playfully 1866. 

Galop (gsedpp). 1837. [a. F. galop ; see 
Gallop sb.l A lively dance in f time. 
fGalopin. Also gall-. 1567. [a. F., f. 

galopsr.'] A turnspit; an errand-boy ; a page 
“1824. 

Galore (gal 5 »*i). 1675. [ad. Ir. g) leSr, f. 
go to + leor sufficiency, sufficient.] 

A. adv. In plenty. 

B. sb. Abundance. 

Gralo^, golosli (galp-J, go^-J), sh. Also 
tgaloche. ME. [a. F. galoche : — pop. L. *galo- 
pia, f, *galopus, a. Gr. koXottovs shoem^er’s 
last, f. kolKov wood (only pi. logs) -h ttous foot 
{Hatz.-Darm.).] i. a. In early use: A patten 
or clog, b- In later use : An over-shoe worn 
in wet or dirty weather. 3. A piece of leather 
running round the lower part of a boot or shoe 
above the sole 1853. 

1. a. Ne were worthy to unbokel his galoche 
Chaucer. Hence Galo'sh, golo’sh v. to famish 
with a g. 

fGalp, ME. [Cogn. w. Yelp; or ? an 
onomatopoeic var. of Gape.] i. hitr. To gape, 
yawn -1532. Also iransf. and f.g, 3. irans. 
To vomit forth -1558. 3. Of an animal : 

To yelp. Caxton. 

Gilt {Geoll ) : see Gault. 

Galumph (galo-mf), v. 1872. [Coined by 

* L. Carroll ’ (perh. a fusion of gallop and iri~ 
nmph). Cf. Chortle z'.] intr. To march 
exTiltingly with irregular bounding movements. 
Hence GalwmpMng^//, a, {lit. oxid fig.). 

Galvanic (gselvaemik), a, 1797. [f. Gal- 
vanism -p-ic. Cf. F. galvaniqued] Of, per- 
taining to, or produced by gdvanism. Also 
fig, with allusion to the effects produced by 
galvanism. 

fig. A sort of g. grin Hawthorne. Phr. G, haitery^ 
an apparatus for the production of galvanic electricity 
G. belt, a belt containing a galvanic apparatus to be 
worn round the body, G. electricity — Galvanism. 
G.piU, a pile consistin|; of thirty pieces of silver, and 
^ many of zinc, with pieces of cloth that were dipped 
in a saturated solution of common salt. Hence Gal- 
vamical, « -ly, adv, 

C^vanism (gse-lvaniz’m), 1797. [a. F. 
galvanisme, after L. Galvani who first described 
it; see -ism,] Electricity developed by chemi- 
cal action. Also* the use of this therapeutically. 
Hence Gadvanist, one versed in g. Gadvani*s- 
tical a, of, pertaining to, or versed in g. 

Galvanization (ggelvanmzli’jsn). i860, 
[f. Galvanize w. 4- -ATION.] i. The process 
of applying galvanism to. 3. The being gal- 
vanized, Alsoyf^, 1875. 

Galvanize (gse'lv^siz), v. Also -ise. 
1802. [ad. F. galvaniser; see Galvanism and 
-IZE.] I. irans. To apply galvanism to ; to 
stimulate by means of a galvanic current Also j 
fig. 3. To cover with a coating of metal by 
means of galvanic electricity. Commonly but 
incorrectly applied to the coating of iron with 1 
zinc. 1839. 

s, fig. Her approach always galvanized him to new 
and spasmodic life C. BrontS. 

Phr, Galvanized iron, trade name of iron coated 
with zinc. Hence Ga*lvanizer. 


, Gaivano- fgseTvanj), comb. f. Galvanic 
: or Galvanism. 

I galvano-canstic ^Z., relating to the use of galvanic 
f heat as a caubtic ; ‘Cauterization* cauterization by 
I means of the galvano-catitery ; -cautery, a cautery 
aeated by galvanism; -magnetic a., pert.=.ining to 
gaivano-magnetism ; -magnetism, magnetism pro- 
duced by galvanic electricity ; -puncture, the in.ro- 
ducdoa into the tiSisues of fine need.es, cornected 
witii the poles of a galvanic battery ; -therapeutics, 
the use of galvanism for the treatment of disease; 
-thermometer, ‘an instrument for measuring the 
heating effect of a galvanic current ’ Cassel.J. 

Gaivanograph ^gmivam7grQf). /. Gal- 
vano- -}- -graph.] *A plate formed by the 
galvanographic process; an impression taken 
from such a plate ’ (Ogilvie) . Hence Ga Ivano- 
gra'phic a, pertaining to galvanography. 

Galvanographiy (gselvanp-grafi). 1854. [f. 
as prec. ^ Gr. ~ypacpLaJ\ a* ‘ A method of pro- 
ducing plates for copperplate engraving by the 
galvanoplastic process without etching’ (Ogil- 
vie). b. A process by means of w’bich plastic 
objects may be exactly copied in copper, and 
bronzed or gilt 1854. 

Gralvanology (gslvarp-lod^i). 1848. [f. 

GALVANO--rLOGY.J A treatise on galvanism, 
or a description of its phenomena, bo Gai- 
vano logist, one who describes the phenomena 
of galvanism. 

Galvanometer (gaelvanp'miloi). 1802. [f. 
as prec. + Meter.] An apparatus for determin- 
ing the direction and intensity of a galvanic cur- 
rent. Hence Gadvanomeixic, -al a. pertaining 
to the g. , or to galvanometry. Gaivano ‘me try, 
the measurement of galvanic currents. 
Galvanoplasty (gse:lvain7}plas*sti). 1870. 
[f. as prec,-fGr. -fl-Aacrros moulded -h-y®.] The 
process of coating any substance with metal 
by galvanism. Hence Gadvanopla'stic a, of 
or pertaining to g. 

Galvanoscope (g3e*lvan<7sk<?h:p). 1832. [f. 
Galvano- -i- Gr. -gkovos looker.] An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the presence of galvanic 
electricity. Hence Gadvanosco’pic pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a g. Gaivano*- 
scopy, the employment of galvanism in phy- 
siological experiment. Also, the use of the g. 
Galvano'tropism. 1885. [f. Galvano- + 
Gr. rpo7ro?+-iSM,] Bof, The phenomenon of 
curvature produced in growing plant-organs by 
the passage of electric currents through them. 
G^wegian (gmlwrd.ijian), 1774. [f. Cal- 
loway ; cf. Norroway, Norwegian.^ 

A, adj. Belonging to Galloway. 

B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Galloway, i 
Gam (gsem),y^. 1850. [?diaL var. of Game 

j-^.] A herd or school of whales ; also, a social 
meeting of whalers at sea. 

Gram (gsem), v, 1851. [Cf. prec.] I. intr. 
Of whales : To gather together and form a 
school 1889. 2. trans. Of whalers : To meet 

and gossip with (another ship). Also irUr, 
Gama g;rass (ga*maigra:s). Also gamma. 
1858. [? Altered f. Grama,] A tall and strong 
fodder grass, the Tripsacum dactyloides of Lin- 
naeus, native of the south-eastern coasts of N. 
America. 

Gramash. (gamse*/), arch, and dial, ; chiefly 
in pi. 1596. [a. F. gam ache ; identified with Sp. 
guadamaci a kind of leather, perh. a. Arab. 
ghaddmast, f. the name of Ghadamasin Tripoli, 
where a special kind of leather was made.] A 
land of leggings or gaiters, worn to protect the 
legs from mud and wet. 

IlGfembal (gse’mba). [L, ; see Jamb.] 
A nat. The elongated metacarpus or metatarsus 
of the Ruminants or Solipeds. Brande. 
Gfemba2 (gse’mba). 1598. [Short for 
Vioi^ DA, GAME A, J X, = Viol da gamba. 

Also gamba viol, 3. An organ-stop, resem- 
bling a violoncello in tone 1869. 

GfOmbade rgsemb^'d). 1821. [A readop- 
tion (by Scott) of F. gambade : see Gambol.] 
A leap or bound of a horse ; also fig, a prank, 
frolic. 

Gambado 1 (gaemb^i-d^). Chiefly in pi. 
oes, -os, 1656. [f. It. gamba leg + -ADO 2 .] A 

kind of large boot or gaiter, attached to the 
saddle, to protect the rider’s legs and feet. 


H:s thin ie^s tenanted a pair of gambadoes, fastened 
at the side with rusty clasps Scott. 

Gambad.0 2 (ggembufi'dt?). Chiefly in pi. 
•os, -oes. Also more correctly gambadas. 
1820. [a. Sp. gambada = F. gambade ; see 

Gambol.] i. = Gambade. 2. A fantastic 
movement ; a caper 1859. 3. fig. Any sudden 

or fantastic action 1857. Hence Gamha’do v, 
intr. to prance, caper. 

Gambeson (gse mbis^n). Now Hist. ME. 
[a. OF. gambtson, gambeison, wambizon, etc. ; 
prob. f. (uit.) OTeut. wambd belly (see Womb).] 
A military tunic of leather or thick cloth, some- 
times padded ; worn esp. in the 14th c., under 
the habergeon, but sometimes without other 
body-armour. 

Gambet (gse-mbet). 1776. Anglicized f. 
next. 

flGambetta (gsembe*ta). 1678. [mod.L., a. 
It., f. gamba leg.] Orndh. The name of a 
bird somewhat resembling the Redshank. Now 
used for the Ruff. 

Gambier (gse-mbiaj). Also gambeer, 
gambir. 1830. [MoisLy gamlir, the plant.] An 
astringent extract prepared from an Eastern 
plant {Uncaria Gambir), and largely used for 
tanning and dyeing. 

Gambist (gse'mbist). 1823. [f. Gamba 24- 
-IST.] Mus. A performer on the viola da 
gamba. 

Grambit (gss'mbit). 1656. [Ult. ad. It. 
gambetto ( — OF. gambet, jambet) tripping up 
the heels (in wrestling), f. gamba leg.] Chess. 
A method of opening the game, in which a 
pawn or piece is sacrificed for position. Also 

fig. The widow’s g. was played, and she had not 
won the game 2860. 

Gamble (gse*mb’H, sb. Chiefly colloq. 
1823. [f. Gamble v.^ 1, An act of gambling 

1879. 3. Any course involving risk and uncer- 

tainty. 

Gramble (gm’mbT), v. 1775. [Prob. a dial, 
survival of an altered form of ME. gamene-n, 
OE. gamenian to sport, play.] i. hitr. To 
play games of chance for money ; to stake 
money on some chance. Alsqyf^. b. To specu- 
late recklessly 1884. 2. irans. To stake 1885 ; 

with away\ To lose by gambling 1808. 

I. fig. Gambling against the world for life or death 
Carlyle, z. Bankrupts and sots, who have gambled 
or slept away their estates 1808. Hence Ga'iubler, 
fa fraudulent gamester, a sharper ; one who habitually 
pl^s for money. 

Gamboge (gsembiJu-dg, -b^dg). 1712. [ad. 
mod.L. gamboginm (now in pharmacy cambo- 
gia), f. Cambodia, in Annam, whence obtained.] 

1. A gum-resin obtained from trees of the 
genus Garcinia, natives of Cambodia, Siam, 
etc. It is largely used as a pigment, giving a 
bright yellow colour, and also as a drastic 
purgative. 2. attrib,, as g.-yellow, etc. 1837. 
Hence Gambo’gian a. g.-coloured. 

Gambogic (gsemb^u-d^ik), a. Also gam- 
bodic, cambogic. 1839, [f. Gamboge + -ic.] 
Only in gambogic acid, a resin which is the chief 
constituent of gamboge. 

Grambol (gae*mb 61 ), sb. 1503. [orig. gam- 
bad, -hatid{e, -bald{e, a. F. gambade leap or 
spnng, ad. It, gambata, f. gamba leg. Subseq. 
the d was dropped in gamhald\ cf. curtalA 
fi. The bound or curvet of a horse {rard) 
-1533* 3 - A leap or spring in dancing or sport- 

ing; a caper, frisk. Now chiefly pL, of the 
sportive movements of children or animals. 
1513. b, transf. and fig, in pi. Frolicsome 
movements or proceedings. Rarely sing., a 
frolic. 1596. 3. A plaything -1630. ‘t4. 

attrib. Playful -1664, 

z. b. Those crisped snakxe golden locks Which 
makes such wanton gambols with the wind Shaks. 

Grambol (gge*mb 61 ), v. Infl. gambolled 
(-b 51 d), gambolling (in U.S. often with single /). 
X507. [ad. F. gambader ; cf. prec.] fi. intr. 
Of a horse : To bound or curvet {rare) -IS 33 - 

2. To leap or spring, in dancing or sporting ; 
now chiefly of animus or children 1508. Also 
tranH. and fig. 1508. 

z. fig. A nation, gamboling in an ocean of super- 
fluity Burke- 

G^'mbrel. Now dial. See also Cambrel. 
^ 547 - [perh. a. OF. (Norman) *gamberel (== 


se(man). a (pass), au (L«d). v (cwt). g (Fr. chef), a (ev^r). ai (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eaud^ vie), i (sit), t (Psyche). 9 (what), g (got). 
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sense i).] 1547. i. = Cambrel i. 3. = Cam- 
brel 2. 1601. 3. U.S, Short ioT gambrel roof 

1859. Comb. g. roof, a curved or hipped roof, 
so c^ed from its resemblance to the shape of 
a horse’s hmd leg ; hence g.-roofed adj. 
Gambroon (gsembrwm). 1831. [? after 

Gambroon^ a town on the Persian Gulf.l 'A 
kind of twilled cloth for linings ’ (Simmohds). 

Game sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. 

gamen, ggmen str. neut., identified by some 
with Goth gaman neut., f. ga~ prefix, together, 
*com-* (see Y- prefix) 4 - root of Man.] i. 
Amusement, fun, sport. Obs. exc. dial. 
-j-a. Jest, as opp. to earnest. Also (with a), a 
jest. -1626. 3. An amusement, diversion, 

f Also collect., play. 2 vIE. fb. spec. Amorous 
play. Tr. Cr. iv. v. 63. c. coilog. A * lark ’ 
1838. 4. A diversion of the nature of a con- 

test, played according to rules, and decided by 
superior skill, strength, or good fortune ME. 
b. Gr. and J^om. Antiq. Usu. pi. (== L. ludi) : 
Athletic, dramatic, and musical contests ; gla- 
diatorial and other shows ME. C. The game'. 
the proper method of play 1889. 5. fig. A pro- 
ceeding, scheme, intrigue, undertaking, follow- 
ed up like a game ME. b. A person’s policy ; 
also, the course best suited to one’s interests 
1698. c. pi. Tricks, dodges 1660. 6. A defi- 
nite portion of play in any Game (sense 4) ; 
'a match at play’ (J.) ME. b. Positioner 
advantage in play 1677. c. The course or 
event of a game. Also fig. 1S27. f 7. The 
vidnning position, the victory, the mastery; 
also, the prize -1621. 8. a. A ‘ set ' of players 
1741. b. pi. In trade use : Apparatus for 
games 1895. c. The number of points required 
for winning, d. The state of the game {mod.). 
tg. Sport derived from the chase -1719. 10. 

The quarry ME. b. iransf. and fig. An object 
of pursuit ; an object in view 1573. 11. collect. 
Wild animals or birds such as are pursued, 
caught or killed in the chase ME. b. The 
flesh of such animals used for food 1848. 
12. A flock or herd of animals kept for pleasure. 
Qbs. exc. in a g. of swans 1482.^ ^ 13. The 

characteristics of a game-fowl ; spirit for fight- 
ing, pluck, endurance. Also predicatively of 
a person possessing these qualities. 1747. 14. 

Short for game-fowl 1867. 

X. L. L. JL. V, ii. 360. a. Mids. JST. i. 240. Phr. To 
make (t^i) g. of to make fun of, turn into ridicule. 

3. A wilde pleiere of someres gamenes Wyclif. c. 

‘ Oh, hei e’s a g.’, whispered the rest of us Hughes. 

4. A g. in which there was an agreeable mingling of 
skill and chance Geo. Eliot. Phr. Round, square 
g. (see Round, Square), c. He. .is not plapng the 
g. 1889. 5. Alva . .resolved to play his g. warily_ 1650, 
No man ever knew better how to play a waiting g. 
WoLSELEY. b. In the present state of things, it fa 
battle] is more Buonaparte’s g. than mine Sir J. 
Moore. Phr. The same old g. 6. A Rubber is two 
games won out of three 1862. Phr. The game is up 
=s is lost. To force theg. (see Force v}]. G. and 
g.i one g. to each side. {To piay) a good, a poor, 
etc. g. : to be a good, a poor, etc. player. c. France 
, .held the g. in her hands Hallam. 9. 3 Heiu VI, 
IV. V, II. lo. Hearke, the G. is rows’d. .The G. is vp 
Cymh. III. iii 98, 107. b. Phr, Fairg. : a legitimate 
object of pursuit, attack, etc.; sXso forbidden g. I 
fly at higher g. Marryat. 11. Sanguinary laws were 
enacted to preserve the g. Goldsm. b. G. every day 
Thackeray, 13. Phr. Cock of ike g. : see Cock sb.^ 
The fifth.. died all g. and bottom Byron. 

Comb. I. Generd : as g.-hird, pie, etc. ; g.pre- 
server^ ^stealer, etc. 

au Special: g.«act, an Act of Parliament regulating 
the killing of g. ; -bag, a bag for holding theg. killed 
by a sportsman ; garaeball (Tennis), the position in 
which one side requires a single point to win; g. 
bantam, a bantam of a fighting breed ; -cast {Bowls), 
a ball placed so as to make sure of the g. ; -certificate 
= game-licence ; -bole^ the last hole on a cribbage- 
board; -licence, a licence to kill or deal in g. ; 
-tenant, one who rents the shooting or fishing on an 
estate; -trespass, trespassing in pursuit of g. 
Gbme a?- 1737. [f. the sb. (sense 

13).] Having the spirit of a game-cock; full 
of pluck, showing fight ; spirited, b. Having 
the spirit or will or to do (something) 1856. 

She [the mare] was evidently g. to the backbone 
Mayne Reid. Phr, To die g. ; to meet death reso- 
lutely ; fig, to maintain one’s pluck to the last. The 
ruffian fay perfectly^ still and silent. * He’s gaun to 
die g , ony how said Dinmont Scott. 

Game (g^m), ^.2 1787. [?] Of a leg or 
arm : Lame. Also iransf. 

Grame (g^tm), v. [OE. gam(e)man, ME. 


gam{m)en, i. gamen Game sb.’^j 1, inir. To 
play, sport, jest; to amuse oneself; occas. to 
indulge in amorous play. Now dial. ta. 
irans. To amuse, please. ME. only. 3. 
intr. To play at games of chance for a prize, 
stake, or wager ; to gamble 1510. b. With 
away, etc. : To get rid of (money, etc.) by 
gambling 1634. 

3. Tis a great pity he. games so deep Sheridkn. 

Ga*tne-cock. 1677. [f. Game + Cock 
A cock of the breed used in cock-fight- 
ing. 

la-me-fowl. 1784. [f. Game sb. + Fowl 
a. A fowl ot some species regarded as 
game. b. A domestic fowl of the species used 
in cock-fighting 1867. 
fGa-meiul, <z. ME. [f. Game + 

I. Joyful, plajriiil, sportive, jesting --1725. 2". 

Fond of field sports 1704. 3. Abounding in 

game -1704. Hence Ga'mefdlly adv. 
Ga-mekee:per. 1670. [f. Game sb. + 

Keeper.] A servant employed to take care 
of game, prevent poaching, etc. 

Ga*me-law. 1714. ff. Game + Law.] 
Usu. pi. Laws enacted for the preservation of 
game. 

Gameless (glJ*mles), cu 1848. [see -less.] 
Destitute of game. 

Gamely (gii'mli), adv. 1861. [f. Game a.'^ 
+ -ly 2.] With spirit, pluckily. 

Grameness (g^immes). 1810. [f. Game a,'^ 

4 * -NESS.] Game quality ; endurance, pluck. 
Gamesome (gei'msom), a. ME. [f. Game 
j 3 . 4 --some.] Full of play; frolicsome, sportive. 

The Shepherd .. piping to his Flocks and g. Kids 
Thomson. Hence (ia*mesome-ly adv.. -ness. 
Gamester (g^-mstoj). 1553. [f. Game sh. 
4* -STER.] ti. A player at any game ; also, 
an athlete -1775. b. dial. (Berks.) A player 
at backsword or wrestling 1857. 2. A gambler. 

Also fig. 1553. ts- A merry, frolicsome person 
-1613. f4. One addicted to amorous sport ; 

a lewd person -1668. 5. The keeper of a ‘game ' 
of swans. Hist. 1880. 

%. The G. . . Oft risks his fortune on one desperate 
throw Goldsm. 3. Hen, VIII, \. iv. 45, 4. All's 

Well, v. iii. 188. Hence Ga*mestress, a female g. 
Grainete (gsemrt). 1886. [ad. mod.L. 
gameta, ad. Gr. a wife, yafiirTjs a hus- 

band, f. yafxeiVf f. q'd/ior.] Biol. A sexual pro- 
toplasmic body which on conjugation with an- 
other gives rise to a body called zygote. Also 
in comb. f. gameto-, as gametoph:^e, the sex- 
ual form of a thallophyte, as dist. from the 
sporophyte, or asexual form. 

Hence Gamietal a. of or pertaining to a g. * 
conjugating, reproductive. Ga*metange [Gr. 
ayy^iov vessel], the cell or organ in which 
gametes are produced. 

Gamgee (gse-rndgi). 1895. The name of 
S. Gamgee (1828-86) used attrib. in Garngee 
tissue, or absoL, to designate an absorbent 
cotton-wool for dressing wounds. 

G^mic (gae’mik), a. 1856. [ad. Gr. yapLiieSs, 
f. yafLos marriage.] i. Biol. Having a sexual 
character; sexual 1864. 2 . Geom. G. edges, 

corresponding edges of an autopolar polyhe- 
dron. Also as sb. 

Gramin (gamsen). 1840. [a. F. gamin ] A 
neglected boy, left to run about the streets ; a 
street Arab, 

There are the little gamins mocking him Thackeray. 

Gaming (gA*miq), vbl. sb. 1501. [f. Game 
I. Gambling. +2, Gr. and Rom. 
Antiq. Tne celebration of games (see Game 
sb. 4 b) -1606. 3. attrib. 1589. 

Gamma (gse-ma). ME. [Gr. ydufw..'] i. 
The third letter of the Greek alphabet, V, y. 
fa. Gamut. -1825. 3. A common moth, 

Plusia gamma, ^nfnll g. moth. 1869. 4. Comb. 

gamma rays (or -y-rays), specially penetrating 
r^s emitted by radioactive substances. 
IlGammadion (g«m^i*dif7n). Also gam- 
mation. 1848. [a. late Gr., f. yaji fid] = Fyl- 
fot. 

Grammatid (gse*m&rid), 185a. [ad. mod.L. 
Gammaridx, f. L. gammarus {cammarus), a. 
Gr. ndfifiapossi sea-crab or lobster; see -id.] 
Zool. An individual of the family Gammaridx 
of amphipodous Crustacea, of which the typical 


' genus is Gammarus. So GammaTolite, a 
fossil crustacean of the genus Gammarus or 
: some allied genus. 

Gammer (g3e*maj%_ sb. 1575. [contr. f. 
grandmother,'] A rustic title for an old woman, 
corresponding to Gaffer for a man. 
Gammon (gse-mon'j, sb.'^ i486, [a. ONF. 
gambon (mod.F. jambon) ham, f. gambe (mod. 
F. jambe) leg. ] fi. The ham or haunch of a 
swine. Also iransf. -1613. 2. The bottom 

piece of a flitch of bacon ; also, a smoked or 
cured ham 1529. 

Gammon (gse-mon), sbJ^ 1689. [?] Naut. 
The lashing of the bowsprit Now' usu. Gam- 
moning. 

Gammon (gse-man), sh? 1730. [app. a 
survival of ME. gamen Game j^.^] i. The 
game of backgammon- Kow rare. 2. A term 
of backgammon, denoting a victory in which 
the winner removes ail his men before the loser 
has removed any ; it scores equal to two 
‘ games ’ 1735. 

Gammon (gse-man), sb.^ slang or colioq. 
1720. [app. orig. thieves’ slang, ? with allusion 
to prec. or sb.^] 1. Thiraes' slang. In phrases 

To give g.: ‘to side, shoulder, or stand close 
to a man or a woman, w'hilst another picks his 
or her pocket.’ To keep in g.: to engage (a 
person’s) attention while a confederate is rob- 
bing him. 2. Talk, chatter 1781. 3. Humbug, 

rubbish ; ridiculous nonsense 1805. 4. quasi- 

interj. 1825. 

Gammon (gss-msn), v? 1694. [f. Gam- 
mon I. trans. To beat at backgammon 

by a gammon. t2. mtr. To cheat at play in 
some particular way 1700. 
i Gaimnon (gse-mon), z>.2 [f. Gammon r 3 .i] 
To cure (bacon) by salting and smoking. 
Gammon (gae*mon),t'.® 1711. [f. Gammon 
sb.^] To lash (the bowspnt) with ropes to the 
stem of a ship. Said also of the rope. 
Gammon (gse'man), slang or colloq. 
1789. [f. Gammon sb.^] i. intr. To talk 
(plausibly). 2. To pretend 3812. 3, irans. To 
stuff with nonsense, to humbug, hoax. Const. 
inio, out of. 1812. Hence Ga'mmoner, one 
who gammons ; one who gives gammon to an 
accomplice. 

Gammoning (gse’msnig), vbl. sb. 1833. 
[f. Gammon v.^ 4- -ing K] The lashing of 
ropes by which the bowsprit is made fast to the 
stem or cutwater. 

Gamo- (g3e:m^, comb. f. Gr. ydfios mar- 

. 

gamomamia [Mania], a form of insanity char- 
acterized by strange and extravagant propo^s for 
marriage ; gamomoTpbism [Gr. iJ.op 4 >nlt that stage 
of development of organized beings in which the 
spermatic and germinal elements are formed, matured, 
and generated, in preparation for another act of 
fecundation. Chiefly in adjs. used in Botany, _ de- 
scribing plants or organs in which certain specified 
parts are united together, as gamoga'strous [CJr. 
yao-nfp], having the ovaries united: said of the pistil; 
gamope'talous [Petal], having the petals united ; 

I gamophyllous [Gr. 4 >uAAov 3, having the leaves 
united; gamose’palous [SepalJ, having the sepals 
united. 

Gramogenesis (gsemdf^Jse-nesis). 1861. [See 
Gamo- and Genesis.] Biol. Generation by 
the conjunction of structures from different in- 
dividuals; sexual reproduction. Hence Gamo- 
gene'tic a. of or pertaining to g., producing or 
produced by g. Gamogene'tically adv. in a 
gamogenetic manner. 

Gamp (gsemp). 1864. [after Mrs. Sarah 
Gamp, a monthly nurse in Martin Chuzzlewit, 
who carried a large cotton umbrella.] i. A 
monthly nurse or sick nurse of a disreputable 
type. 2. An umbrella, esp. one tied up in a 
loose, bulgy fashion 1864. Hence Ga'mpish 
a. (in sense 2). 

Gramut (gae*m 3 t). 1529. [Contr. of med.L. 
gamma ui ; f. Gamma the name of the symbol 
r (repr. in the Middle Ages a note one tone 
lower than A) + Ut, q.v., first of the six notes 
forming a hexachord.j 1. The first or lowest 
note in the mediaeval scale of music, answering 
to the modem G on the lowest line of the bass 
stave. Now Hist, 1530. 2. The ‘Great 

Scale* (ascribed to Guido d’ Arezzo). Now 
Hist. 1529. 3. Hence : The whole series of 
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notes that are used by musicians. Occas, also: 
The major diatonic scale, or any specified 
scale. 2709. b. The full range of notes of a j 
voice or instrument 1639. 4. transf ‘ 

The whole scale, range, or compass of a thmg 
1626. 

3. b. The gammuth cf every municipal ficler Iklmr. 

The painter’s g. Hogarth. The whale g. or 
rime Dickens. 

Gamy Alsofgamey. 1S44. [f. 

Game sb, i. Abounding in game; 

bent upon game 1848. 3. Spirited, plucky; 

showing fignt to the last 18.^. 3.^ Having the 

flavour of game, esp. when it is ' nigh ’ 1863. 

X. Any gamey. .district iSga. 2 . The g. bass i333 

Gan, pa. t. of Gin ; obs. mf, of Go. 
tGancti, s 5 . Also tgauncll. 1625. [related 
to next.] I. The apparatus employed in exe- 
cution 6y ganching; the punishment itself. 2. 
A gash made by a wild boar's tusk i8r8. 
fGancti, z/. Also tgaiincli. 1614. [ad. F. 
^gancher (in pa. pple. gaache), ad. It. 
ctare, f. gancio hook.] i. trans. To impale 
upon sharp hooks or stakes as a mode of exe- 
cution -1783. 3. Of a boar: To tear or gash 

with the tusk -1783. 

X. G. him, imp^e him, rid the world of such a 
monster Devden. 

Gander (gse-ndoj), sb^ [OE. gari 'd"ra, the 
d being excrescent as in thunder. U sed as the 
masc. of Goose (OE. g6s OTeut. ^gans), 
but perh. not cogn. wdth it.] i. The male 
of the goose. ^•fig^ A dull or stupid person 
1553. b, slang. ' A married man; in America 
one not living with his wife ' (Farmer). 

Comb, g.-month, -moon, the month after a wife’s 
confinement. 

fGrane, v. [OE. gdnian : — OTeut. *gainS- 
jan?\ inir. To open the mouth wide, to gape 
or yawn --1570. 

See how he ganeth lo this dronken wight Chaccee. 
Gang(g2eg),xA [OE. ^377^, OTeut. 
*gaHgO‘’Z, rdated to *gai^ga7i Gang to 
Go.] 

I. ti. f 2 . Steps, goings, joumeyings. OE. 
only. fa. The power of going -ME. ; gait or 
carriage -1626. ■fs. A journey -ME. 4. A 
way, road, or passage. Now dial, OE b. A 
walk or pasture for cattle. Sc. and n. dial, 
1808. 

H. I. A set of articles IvIE. ; esp. a set of tools 
so arranged as to work simultaneously 1806. 
3. A company of workmen 1627; a company of 
slaves or prisoners 1790. 3. Any company of 

persons wbo go about together or act in con- 
cert (in mod. use mainly for criminal purposes) 
1632. 

X. A g. of extremely light harrows A. Young. 2. 
Ag. of coopers 1S53. 3. _^Nutt the pirate., with all 

his g. of varlets 1632, This company, both the ladies 
and all, are of a g. Pepys. 

aitrib. and Conrb.^ as (sense II. 1) g,<ultivato 7 'f 
’drills -plough, -press, -saw, etc.; (senses II. 2, 3) 
g.-dHver, -master, -robber, -system, -work. Also 
g.- TTitll, a saw-mill in which g.-sawsare used ; -rider, 
one who rides on mine-cars or trams ; -road (local), 
a road between a harbour and the buddings. 

Gang, vA Now Sc. and dial. [Com. Tent. : 
OE. gangan, gqngan : — OTeut. ^ gCTjgan. See 
Go.] intr. To walk, go. Also qadjsi-trans. 
False gelden, g. thy gait B, Jons. 

Gang (gasg), v.^ 1856. [f. Gang sh. II. a.] 
I. irans. To arrange in a gang. 3. intr. With 
in : to come in a gang 1891. 3. l/.S. To go in 

company with 1928. 

Ga*ng-board. 1748. [f. Gang rA] Chiefly 
Nani. i. A narrow pla&rm on deep-waisted 
ships, leading from the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle, a. A plank, usu. with cleats or 
steps nailed on it, for walking upon, esp. into 
or out of a boat 1777. 

Ga*iig-cask. 1779. [f. Gang sb. + Cask.] 
Naut, A water-cask used on board ships for 
bringing water on board in boats. 
Ga-ng-days. OU. etc. HUt. OE. [f. Gang 
sh. + Day ; so called from the processions held 
on these days.] The three days preceding 
Ascension-day or Holy Thursday ; also called 
JRogation-days. 

G^ge (gsendg), 27 . 1861. [?] I. trans. 

To protect (a fish-hook, etc.) with fine wire. 
Now dial, or a7‘ch. a. To fasten (a fish-hook) 
to the Ganging [Cent. Diet). 


Ganger ME [f. Gangz?.^+ ; 

-ER^j I. One wiio travels on fooL 3. A 
fast-going horse 1818. 

Geuiger , sb.^ iB^g. [f. Gang sb. 

or V,- -r -ER i.j An overseer m charge of a 
gang of workinen. 

Ganger (gae-gax), sb.^ i860. [? Short f. 
ForeGanger.] A'aul. Two or more lengths 
of chain cable shackled to the sheet anchor. 

G^getic (gsuid^e-tik), a.^ 1677. [ad. L. 
Gangeticus, f. Ganges, a. Gr.j Belonging to 
the nver Ganges. tAIso sb, p'l. Those w ho live 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

1 Ga*ng-flower. 1597. [f. Gang sb. ■¥ 

Flow’ER,] The milkwort [Polygala vulgaris), 
so called because it blossoms in the Gang or 
Rogation w’eek. 

Gauging (gsemd^ig), vhl. sb. 1883. [f. 

Gangs v. -t -ing j a. ‘ The act of fastening 
a fish-hook to the line b. ‘ A section or part 
of a fishing-line to the free end of w'hich a 
hook is gonged ’ [Cent. Diet.). 

Grangliac (gse'qglisk), <z. 1848. [f. Gan- 
glion -f- -AC.l Relating to a ganglion. So 
Ga-nglial^., Ga*ngliar a. pertaining to, or re- 
sembling a ganglion. 

Gangliated (gse'gglkJted), ppl. a. 1804. i 
[f. Ganglion -ate ^ + -ed Furnished , 
with ganglia, 

Ganglifonn (gse*gglifpim), a. Also gan- 
glioform. 1681. [_f. as prec, -h -form.] Hav- 
ing the form of a ganglion. 

Ganglion (gse-ggli/n, -on). M ganglia; 
also -as, -ons. 1681. [a. Gr. yarftXtov a tu- 
mour under the skin, on or near tendons or 
sinews ; used by Galen to denote the complex 
nerve-centres.] i. Path, A tumour or sw'elling 
of the sheath of a tendon. ‘ Also . . an en- 
larged bursa mucosa ’ [Syd, Soc. Lex.). 3. Phys, 
An enlargement or knot on a nerve, forming a 
centre from which nerve-fibres radiate 1732. 
b. A collection of grey matter (neurine) in the 
central nervous system, forming a nerve nu- 
cleus 2855. fii' -A- centre of force, activity, < 
or interest 1828. 3. Phys. A lymphatic gland : 

1831. 4. " Applied to the class of organs to ; 

which the spleen, the thymus gland, the thy- 1 
roid body, and the adrenals belong ' [Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) 1885. 5. Bot. A swelling on the myce- 

lium of certain fungi 1866. 

2. c. A little g., or nervous centre, in the great vital 
system of immensity Cap-lyle. 

^ Comb. : g.-cell, -corpuscle, -globule, a nerve-cell 
in the grey matter of the central nervous system. 

Hence Ga*nglionary a. furnished with ganglia. 
Gamgliona ted ppl. a, — Gangliated. Ganglio*- 
nic a. relating to, composed of, or furnished with 

'^Ga-ng-plaiik. U.S. 1861. [f. Gang sb. + 
Plank.] A landing-plank; a gang-board. 
Gfangrel (gse^ggrel). dial, and arch, 1530. 
[app. f. Gang sb. or ; cf. haverel, wastrel, 
etc.] I. A vagabond; a wandering beggar, 
b. aitrib. or adj. Vagabond, vagrant 1538. a. 
A lanky, loose-jointed person 1585. Also 
atirib. as adj. 1650. • 

tGra^ngrenate v. 1582. [f. Gangrene sb. 
-f- -ate 3 .] To make, or become, gangrenous 

“I75S. 

Gangrene (gge-ggrm), sh. 1543. [ad. L. 
gangrxna {-grena), a. Gr. ydyypcuva an eating 
sore.] I. A necrosis of part of the body, ex- 
tending over some considerable area in a_ visi- 
ble mass. Occasv the first stage of mortifica- 
tion. 9 , Jig- 1602. 

2. To the community, .corruption is a g. Johnson, 
Hence Ga*ngrenottS a. having the nature of g., 
or affected with it. 

Gangrene (gse'qgrm), v, 1607. [f. prec. 
sb.] To become or cause to become mortified. 
Also jdg- Hence Gangrene'seent a. becoming 
gangrenous. 

Gangsman (gse'gzman). 1793. [f. Gang 
jA + Man.J I. A dock-porter. 3. One who 
has charge of a gang of workmen 1863, 
Gangster (g£e*gst3i). orig. 1896. [f. 
Gang j 3 . 4 *-ster.] A member of a gang of 
criminals or toughs. 

Gangue (gseg). Also gang. 1809. [a. F. 
gangwe, ad, Ger. gang a vein or lode, f. as 
Gang xJ.] The earth or stony matter in a 


mineral deposit ; the matrix in wbich an ore is 
found. 

Gangway (gEe-gwei). [OE. gangweg, f. 
Gang sb. + weg Way.] 1. A road, thorough- 
fare, or passage of any kind. Now dial. 
3. A passage in a building; esp. one betw’een 
rows of seats in a public edifice 1702. b. In 
the House of Commons, the cross-passage 
about half-way down the House, giving access 
to the rear-benches (rarely pi.) 1875. 3* Naut. 

a. 5= Gang-board i. 1688. b. A narrow pas- 
sage left in the hold of a laden ship 17S0. c. 
The opening in the bulwarks by which persons 
enter or leave a vessel *, now more commonly 
= Gang-board 2. 1780. 4. Mmmg. ‘ A main 
level, applied chiefly to coal mines ’ (Raymond) 
1776. 

Phr. To bring to the^ g.i ‘to punish a seaman by 
seizing him up to a grating, there to undergo flogging ’ 
(Sm>th). , ... , . - 

Comb , : g.-ladder, a ladder over the side by which 
the ship is entered ; g. netting, in war-ships, the 
netting with which the g. between quarter-deck and 
forecastle is fenced. 

tG^*ng-week. [OE. gangwuct, f. Gan g sh. 
-h wuce Week.] Rogation week, in which 
the Gang-days fell -1607. 

Ganister (gsemistoi). Also tgann-. 1811. 
[?] A close-grained siliceous stone from the 
lower coal-measures in Yorkshire, used to form 
furnace-hearths ; also in lining Bessemer con- 
verters. 

jjGanja (gsemdga). 1800. [Rmdi gdnjhd.\ 
A preparation of Indian hemp [Cannabis sa- 
tiva, variety indica), strongly intoxicating and 
narcotic. 

Gannet (gtemet). [OE. ganot, f. (ult) the 
same root as Gander.] The Solan goose 
[Sula bassana). 

Ganocephalan (g^mtiseffalan). 1865. [f. 
mod.L, ganocephalus (f. Gr. ydvos brightness 
+ KfcpahT) head) -h -AN.] A fish of the extinct 
order Ganocephala (so called because their 
heads were covered with shining bony plates). 
So Ganoce'phalous a. belonging to this order. 

Ganoid (g^moid). 1839. \y..V . ganoide, 

f. Gr. ydvo% + ; see -OID.] 

A. adj. I, Of a fish-scale ; Having a smooth 

shining surface, from being covered with a 
layer of enamel 1854. 2. Covered with po- 

lished bony plates ; distinctive epithet of an 
order of fishes (mod.L. Ganoidei) 1847. 

B, sb, A ganoid fish 1839. 

Hence Ganoi'dal a. =■ Ganoid A. 2. Ga- 
noi*deaii a. and sh., Ganoi’dian a. and sb, =» 
Ganoid A. 2 and B. 

Ganoin (g0e*n(?iin). Also -ine. 1859. 

Gr. ydvos + -IN. ] The hard polished enamel 
which forms the superficial layer of ganoid 
scales. 

Gansa, gansaw, obs. ff. Ganza. 

Gantlet, obs. 1 Gauntlet. 

Gantline, erron. f. Girtline. 

Gantlope (gsemtLap). Now rare exc. as 
Gauntlet 1646. [corruptly a. Sw. gailopp 
(f. gata lane, GATE sb.'^ + lopp course).] A 
military punishment in which the culprit had 
to run stripped to the waist between two rows 
of men who struck at him with a stick or a 
knotted cord, rare exc. in to run the g. Also 
transf, and ^g. 

Gantry, gatmtry (gsemtri, gpmtri). 1574. 
[app. f. Gawn + Tree ; or ? a perversion of 
OF. gantier, van of chantier (: — med.L. cafi- 
farium) gantry.] i. A four-footed wooden 
stand for barrels. 3. A frame or platform for 
carrying a crane or similar structure 1810. 

G^ymede (gge-nimfd). 1591. [ad. L. 
Ganymedes, a. Gr. TawfiiiB-qs, cupbearer to 
Zeus.] 1. A cupbearer; joc. a pot-boy 1608, 
3. A catamite 1591. 3- The largest satellite of 
the planet Jupiter 1868. 

Ganza (g^mza). 1633. [Reading of the 
old edd. of Pliny N.JL, X. xxii.] One of the 
birds (called elsewhere 'wild swans') which 
drew Domingo Gonsales to the moon in. Bp. 
Godwin's romance. 

Gaol (d;5^1), Gaoler (dg^i^j), variant 
spellings of Jail, Jailer. Both forms are 
correct, but recent Dictionaries prefer the J 
forms. 
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ME. [a. OX. chasm ; 
sb. related to OX. and Sw. gapa. Da. ^a5£ to 
Gape.] i. A breach in a wall or hedge; also 
3. A notch (now rare) 1530. 3. A monn- 
tain pass (common in U.S.) 1555. 4. An un- 

filled space or interval ; a Hatus 1523. 

1. A gappe in the churchyard wall 15S4. Phr, To 
stand in io open ag^, 3. Two great Gaps that 

led thro’ this Circuit of Mountains Addison. 4. spec. 
The distance between the upper ana lower planes of 
a biplane, or between the spiral courses of the olades 
of an aeroplane propeller. b, Electr. = spark-eap 
(Spark rAb. 

Comb. ; g.-bed-latlie, g.-lathe, one with an open- 
ing m the bed or shears to allow a larger object to be 
turned ; -window, a long and narrow window. 

Gap (gsep), V. rare. 1847. [f* prec.] To 
become, or make, jagged or notched, 

(g^p), 1535* Gape v .'] 1. 

The act of gaping; a yawn, 3. An open- 
mouthed stare ; also Ji^. 1660. 3. The expanse 

of an open mouth or beak 1766 ; the part of the 
beak which can be opened 1833. 4. A rent or 
opening of any kind 1658. 

Phr. Tke gapes: JEL. A disease in poultry, etc, of 
which frequent gaping is the symptom. b. A fit of 
yawning or staring [joc.). 

Gape (g(?jp), V. ME. [a. CN.ga/a to open 
the mouth, gape, Sw. gapa. Da. gabe, Xot 
found in Gothic, Cf, Galp v.] i, znir. To 
open the mouth wide, esp. to bite or swallow 
anything. Said also of the mouth. Also iransf. 
of earth, hell, etc. ME. 2. intr. To open as a 
mouth ; to split, crack, part asunder 1577. 3. 

absoU To stare in wonder or admiration ME. 
4. With for^ after, fat : Tobe eager to obtain, 
to long for (something) ME. tfi. To gasp from 
pain, heat, etc. --1572. 6, To yawn, esp. from 
weariness ME. 

I. Opening their Mouths as wide as they could g. 
1720. 2. When the ground gapes with the heate of 

the Sunne 1577. A wound that gapeth 2688. The 
seams g., or let in water Smyth. 3. And ever he 
gaped upward into the eire Chaucer, 4, A minde 
that gapeth for nothing but money 1638. 6. She 

stretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, And asks if it be 
time to rise Swift. 

Comb, g.-eyed a., in Herpetology, naked-eyed; 
having apparently no eyelids. Hence Gaspingly 
adv. 

Gaper (ga*p9i). 1559. [f. prec. -b -er 1.] 
i. One that gapes 1637 ; tone who gapes for a 
thing -1628. 3. Omiih, a. The open-bill 

[Anasiomus oscifans) 1871. b- One of the 
Eurylxmidx ; a broad-bill 1884. 3. A fish, 

the Serranus Cabrilla, also called comber 1828. 
4. A bivalve mollusc of the family Myidde : also 
g.-shell 1853. 

Gape-seed (g^-psf:d), 1600- [f. Gape sb, or 
p. + Seed sb, ] Something stared at by a gap- 
ing crowd ; also, the act of staring. 

^ Phr, To seek, buy, or sovj gape-seed: to stare gap- 
ingly at a fair or market, instead of doing business. 

Gaping ME, [^f. Gape v, 

-b-iNGi.‘J I. The action of Gape T/. 3. An 

opening or chasm in the earth, ? Obs. 1539. 
3. attrih., as g.-stock, an object of open-mouth- 
ed wonder 1817. 

Gapped (gaept), fpl, a, 1562. [f. Gap sb, 
or V, 4--ED.J I. Having the edge notched, 3. 
Full of holes or breaches 1854, 

Gap-toothed Cg^*ptM;])t), a, 1567. [f. Gap 
Toothed.] Having the teeth set wide 
apart. 

Grar (gai), sb. Also garr, guard. 1765. 
[Short f. Garfish.] a. A fish of the PikeorEsox 
family of the genus Belone, having long bill-like 
jaws ; the gar-fish or gar-pike. b. A ganoid 
fish of the genus Lepidosteus,l:i2.vmg rhombic 
scales. Alligator-gar, a gar {L, trisfcechus) 
with a head like that of an alligator, 1843. 

Gar (gai), v. Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[a. ON. ger(v)a (Sw. gora, Da. g/ore) to make, 
do, etc. : — OTeut. "^garwjan, f. the adj. ^garwu- 
Yare.] ti* irans. To do, perform j to make. 
rare, -1662. 3. To make, to cause ME. 

Garage (gse-rsiSj 1902. [F., f. 

garer to shelter.] A building for the storage or 
refitting of motor vehicles. Also as vb. 

Garancin (gse'ransin). Also -ine. 1843. 
fa. F. -cine, f. garancemaddeT ; see -IN.] Chem, 
A dyeing substance obtained from madder. 
Garb (gaib), 1502. [a. ONF. garbe ; 

of Teut. origin.] A wheat-sheaf. Obs, exc. Her. 


Garb (gaub), shS^ 1591. Jad. It. garho grace, 
elegance ; of Teut, origin.^ fi, Grace, ele- 
gance -1670. t2. A person’s outward tearing 
-1703, t3« Style, manner, fashion -1694. 4. 

Fashion of dress, esp. official or other distinc- 
tive dress; hence concr, dress, costume. Also 
transf and Jig. 1622, 

^ 3. You thought, because he could not speake English 
m the natiue g., he could not therefore hancie an 
English Cudgell Hen. V, v. i. So. 4. Hose and 
doublet, The horse-boy’s g. Fletcher. 

Garb (gub), v. 1599. a. prec. sb-l irans. \ 
T o cover with a garb, to clothe, dress. Also fg. 

These black dog-Dons G. themselves bravely 
Tennyson. 

Garbage (gaubed^), sb. ME. [prob. adopted 
from AF. Cf. OF, garbe sheaf with sense 3,] 
I. The offal of an animal used for food; espi 
the entrails, 3. Refuse in general (in U.S, esp. 
kitchen, etc. refuse) ; filth. Also fg. of literary 
matter. 1583. f 3. Wheat straw and the ears, 
chopped small as food for horses -1617. 
fG^bage (gaubedg), v. 1542. [f. prec. r5.] 
I. irans. To remove the offal from ; to gut 
(fish) -1672. 3. znir. To feed on offal 1650. 

I. Pilchards .. are there taken, garbaged, salted, 
hanged in the smoke Holland. 

GarbeE, obs. f. Garboard. 

Garble (gaub’l), sb. 1502. [prob. ad. It. 
garbello, f. garbellare to Garble. J 1 1 . Refuse 
(of spices) ; extraneous matter --1809. t^. 

Goods containing dross or waste -1638, 3. 

: The process of garbling 1808, 

! Garble (gaubT), v. Also fgarbel. 1483. 
[App. ad. It, garbellare, ad. Arab, gharhala 
{also karbala) to sift, select ; perh. f. late L. 
cribellare, f. cribellum, dim. of crib rum sieve.] 
ti. irans. To sift, cleanse (const, ; also with 
out -1812, 3. To select or sort out the best in. 
Now rare. Also with out. 1483. 3, To make 
selections from with a purpose; to mutilate 
with a view to misrepresentation 1689. 

1. To g. red pepper 2657. *• 'Bog. ike coinage, 

3. To g. correspondence Mill, evidence Peel. 
Garbler (gaublar). 1592. [f. prec. +-er 1.] 

1. An officii who garbled spices, etc. Ohs. exc. 
Hist. 3. One who garbles or mutilates (state- 
ments, etc.) 1693, 

Garbling (ga-xblig),z/<5/.x3. 1483. [f. Gar- 
ble V. -h-iNG^.] 1. The action of Garble v, 

2, concr, pi. The refuse or remainder of a com- 
modity after selection of the best 1881. 

Garboard (gauboaid). Also fgarbell, 
t*ble. 1626, [app, a. Du. gaarhoord, f. garen 
short for gaderen to GAffHE.'R+ board Board 
sb. ] The first range of planks laid upon a ship’s 
bottom, near the keel. Also transf. of iron 
vessels. ^ Also attrib., as g.-strake = garboard. 
Garboil (gauboil), sb. Obs. exc. arch. 
1548, [ad. OF. garbouil, garbouille, ad. It. 
garhuglio, conn. w. L. bullire to Boil; the 
origin oi gar- is disputed.] Confusion, distur- 
bance, tumult; an instance of this. Hence 
fGaTboil V. to confuse, agitate, disturb. (Also 
erron, for Garble vi) 

(jGarcon (garson). 1839. [Fr.] A boy, 

serving-man, waiter; in Eng. use a waiter 
in a French hotel or restaurant. 

Gard, gard-: see Guard, Guard-. 
Gardant, obs. f. Guardant. 
j]Garde-du-(X)rps(gardi7dukOT). 165 r. [Fr.; 
lit, ‘ guard of the body '.] A body-guard ; a 
member of a body-guard- 
Grarden (gaud’n), sb. ME. [a. ONF. gardin 
: — pop.L, ^gardinum, f. *gardum, a. Teut. 
^gardo-z (see Garth and Yard).] i. An en- 
closed piece of ground devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, friiit, or vegetables ; often with 
defining word, as flower-, fruit-, kitchen-, etc. 
g, b, pi. Ornamental grounds, used as a place 
of public resort 1838. c. transf. of a region of 
great fertility 1596. 2. a. Short for Covent 

Garden, Hatton Garden, localities in London 
1763. b. pi. In names of squares and streets 
1848. 3. A name for the school of Epicurus 

(who taught in a garden) 1867. 

r. He fetch a turae about the G. Cymb. 1. 1. 81. c. 
Fruitful Lomhardie, The pleasant g. of great Italy 
Tain. STtr. 1. L 4. The G. of England: a name as- 
sumed by various counties. 3. [Neither] the Porch, 
the G., nor the Academy M. Pattison. 

Comb. 1. General : a. with sense ‘ of or belonging 


to a garden, for use in a garden as g.-alley, -bed, 
-mould, -walk, -xvaii, etc. b, ■with sense ‘ cuitivated 
or growing in a garden as g.-creeper, plower, etc. ; 
g.-honesiy, -mint, -pea, -peppy, etc.; tg.-balsam, 
Tn/olium odoraium. c. with sense ‘having the 
garden as its habitat zs,g.-anU -ousel, etc,; -warbler, 
the bird Sylvia horiensis; -white, a white cabbage 
butterfly of the genus Piems. d. in the slang p&r. 
common or g.ss* common ‘ ordinary 
2. Special . g. city, a real estate development com- 
bining the advantages of town and^ country’' life, as 
by providing ooen spaces and garden plots; so g. 
suburb; -engiue, a portable force-pump used for 
W’atenng gardens; -frame (see Frame sb.); -glass, 
(a) a bell glass used for covering plants mag.; (bj a 
round globe of dark-coloured glass, placed on a 
pedestal, in which the surrounding objects are re- 
jected— much used as an ornament of gardens in 
Germany; -party, one held on a lawn or in a g. ; 
•plot, a plot of land used as a g : -pot, ta watering, 
pot; a flower-pot; -roller, a heavy cylinder fitted 
with a handle or shafts, for smoothing a lawm or path ; 
g. seat, a seat for use in a g ; a similar seat fi-^ed on 
the roof of an omnibus, etc. ; hence -seated a. ; 
-stuff, vegetables raised in a g. ; -wall-bond [Brick- 
laying), a bond consisting of three stretchers and one 
header in nine-inch -walls. 

Garden (gaud’n), v. 1577. [f. the sb.] i- 
intr. To cultivate a garden ; to work as a gar- 
dener ; false, to lay out a garden. 3. irans. 
To cultivate as a garden 1862. 

i.^ When Ages grow to Ciuility . . Men come to 
Build Stately, sooner then to G. Finely Bacon, 

Gardener (gaud’naj). ME. [a. OF. 
"^gardinier, (mod. jardinier), f. gardin \ see 
Garden sh. and -er-.] One who tends, lays 
out, or cultivates a garden ; spec, a servant who 
does this. 

Comb, : gardener’s delight eye» Lychnis eoro- 
naria; gardener’s garters, the striped garden 
variety of Phalaods arundinacea. Hence GaT- 
denership. 

Gardenesque (gaud’njesk), iS. 1838. [f. 
Garden sb. -h-ESQUE; zittx pzcturesqste.) Par- 
taking of the character of a garden. 

Ga rden-ga*te. ME. [t. as prec. + Gate 
a gate leading into a garden. Also used 
dial, as a name for Herb Robert, the Pansy, 
and London Pride. 

GaTdenllOod. [f. as prec. -f- -hood.] Gar- 
den-like character, H. Walpole. 
Ga^rden-liotise. 1603. [f. Garden sb. + 
House.] i. Any small building in a garden. 
3. A dwelling-house situated in a garden 1607. 
tb. A brothel -1625. 

Gardenia (gaidrnia). 1760. [mod.L., f. 
the name of Dr. Alex. Garden (died 1791).] A 
genus of trees and shrubs, often spiny (N.O. 
Eubiacess), natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
etc. 

Gardening (ga’id’nig), vbl. sb. 1577. [f. 
Garden t/. +- ingA] The action or occupa- 
tion of laying out or cultivating a garden; 
horticulture. Also attrib. 

Gardenless (gaud’nles), a. 1834. [f. Gar- 
den sb. + -less.] Destitute of gardens or of a 
garden, 

Gardenly (gaud’nli), a. rare. 1819. P* ^ 
prec. + -LY A] Befitting a garden, 

Grarderobe (ga*jdn7ub). Now Hist. ME. 
[a. F., f. garder to kQ&p + robe Robe. See 
Wardrobe.] Prop., a store-room, armoury, 
wardrobe (occas. also the contents of this) ; by 
extension, a private room, a bedchamber. 
fGteirdon. 1611. [a. F.] A kind of roach 
{Leuciscus idus), 

Gardyloo (gardili?*), 1771. [app. f. gare 
de Veau, pseudo-Fr. for gare Veau.\ An old 
Edinburgh cry before throwing slops, etc. from 
the windows into the street. 
fGare, rA 1542. \y.. HE . gare ~ OH . gard, 
jartl\ Coarse wool such as grows about the 
shanks of a sheep -1607. 

11 G^e (gai), V. imp. 1653. [a.F.] A cry : 
Look out 1 Take care ! 

Gare-fowl (geaufaul). Also fgairfowl. 
i6g8. [ad, ON. geir-fugl. The meaning of 
geir- is unkn.] The great auk (A lea impennis ) . 

Garfistl (ga*ifij). ME. [app. f. OE. gdr 
spear + Fish, in allusion to its long sharp nose.] 
A fish {Belone vulgaris) with a long spear-like 
snout, called also green-bone, hom-fish, sea- 
pike, etc. In America and Australia a name 
for other fishes of similar form, e. g. various 
1 species of Lepidosteus and Hemirhampkus, 
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GARGALIZE 


GARRETED 


fGaTgaiize, v. rare, 160$. [var. of Gar- 
G ARIZE, prob. affected by Gargle.] To gar- 
gle-1611. 

Garganey (gaugani), 1668. [Given 
Gesner as the It. name used about Bellinzona.] 
A species of teal {Anas querquedula), 
fGarga-ntlia. 1571. [Name of the large- 
mouthed voracious giant in Rabelais.] A giant. 
Also attrib. -1651. 

You must borrow me Gargantuas mouth first Shaks. 
Hence tGargamttiaii a, enormous, monstrous. 

tGargarism [ga-jgariz m). ? Obs. ME. [ad_. 
ij. gargarisma, 2., Gr., f. yapjapl^eiv to gargis.l 
I. A gargle. a. A disease of the throat vhich 
attacks swine -16S8. var. (sense I’t f Gargarise. 
Gaxgarize (gaugaroiz), V. ? Obs. 1533. 
[ad. L, gargarizare, ad. Gr. jafyyapi^eiv. 
Repl. by Gargle.] i. brans. To wash or 
cleanse (the mouth or throat) with a gargle. 
3. To gargle (a liquid) 1578. 3. znbr. To gar- 
gle 1569. 

fGarget 1. rare. ME. only. [a. OF. gar^ 
gate, garguetU\ see Gaegil^ Gargoyle.] 
The throat. 

Gargets (ga-iget). 1587. [Pspec. useof 
prec.] I. An inflamed condition of the head 
or throat in cattle and pigs. 3. Inflammation 
in a cow’s or ewe's udder 1725. 3. iransf. and 
fig. A distemper, plague 1615. 4. Short for g,- 

pTant the Virginian poke-weed 1788. 

tGargili. rare. 1558. [ad. OF. gargaui 7 Ie, 
perh. conn. w. L. gurgulzo^ The gullet -1632. 

Gargil 2 . F^ow dial. 1601. [f. prec.]. i. 
A disease in cattle and pigs, also in geese, at- 
tacking the head and throat. 3. = Garget ^ 
3. 1760, 

Gri:gil(l(e, obs. ff. Gargoyle. 

G^gle (ga*jg’l), sb. 1657. [f. Gargle zr.] 
Any liquid used for gargling. 

Gargle (ga-jg’l), v. 1527. [ad. F. gar^ 
gouilhr^ f. gargouillc throat; cf. Gargil^,] 
1. trans. To hold (a liquid) suspended and 
rattling in the throat ? Obs. 3. To wash (the 
throat or mouth) with a liquid held suspended 
in the throat 1616. 3. fig. To utter with a 

sound as of gargling 1635. 4* To perform 
the act of gargling i6or, 

G^gol, obs. f. Gargil 2, Gargle. 
Grargoyle (gaugoil). Also fgurgoyle, etc. 
ME. [a. OF. gargouille^ gargotile\ app. a 
spec, sense of gargouille throat. With gur- 
goyle cf. med.L. gurgulio.'] A grotesque 
spout, representing some animal or human 
figure, projecting from the gutter of a building, 
in order to carry the rain-water clear of the 
walls. Also atirib. 

G^ibaldfl (gasribseddi). 1862. [Name of 
an Italian general (1807-82).] i. A kind of 
blouse worn by women, in imitation of the red 
shirt worn by Garibaldi and his followers. 
Orig. aiirii. as G. jacket, b. Garibaldi biscuit ^ 
a sandwich biscuit containing a paste of currants 
1898. 3. A red pomacentroid fish {Hyjsypojs 

rubicundus) of the Californian coast 1885. 
Garish (gearif), a. 1545. [Orig. gaurish, 
perh. f. Gaure V. to stare.] i. Obtrusively or 
vulgarly bright in colour, showy, gaudy. 3 , 
Of colour, light, etc- : Excessively bright, glar- 
ingisfiS. 3. fWanting in self-restraint; flighty 
-1678. 

X. The g. service of the Masse 1636. The g. scene 
W. Ibving. a. Som . . garment . . gaurish in colour 
Ascham. The G. Sun Shaks. Day’s g. eye Milt. 
The g. day Newman. 3. Fame and glory makes the 
mind loose and g. South. GaTish-ly adv., -ness. 
G^land (gauUnd), sb. ME. [a, OF. gar- 
lande, gerlande. Also found as F. guirlandty 
It. ghirlanda. Of unkn. origin.] 1. A wreath 
made of flowers, leaves, etc., worn on the head 
like a crown, or hung about an object for 
decoration. Also fig. 3. A wreath, chaplet, 
or coronet of gold or silver work, or the like 
ME. 3, ta. A royal crown or diadem -1615. 
b. The wreath conferred upon the victor in the 
Greek and Roman games, etc. 150a 
The principal ornament, * glory ' —1637, 4, 

fig. An anthology, a miscell^y 1612, 5. Her. 

A wreath of laurel or of oak leaves, interspersed 
with acorns xSaS. 6, Something that resem- 
bles a garland : e. g. a. Arch, an ornamental 
band surrounding a spire, etc. 1490; tb. a 
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ring-hke marking or band -1673; c. the ring in 
a target in which the mark was set 1847. 7. 

Mining. ‘ A spiral groove, made behind and in 
the stoning or Ringing of a shaft, for coEecting 
the water which oozes out of the different 
strata ’ (Rees) 1819. 8. Naut. a. A band or 

collar of rope (or iron) used for various pur- 
poses ; b. (also Mil.) a receptacle for shot ; c. 
a kind of net used by sailors as a locker or 
cupboard for provisions 1769. 

I. The horned Sacrifice, mantled with Ghirlonds 
1653. 3. a. Rick. ///, III. ii. 40. ^ b. To gain^ geU 

runn^ etc. the g. c. Y^ou.. call.. Him rilde, that was 
your G. Cor. l L i 83 . 

Conib. g.-fiower, (a) a flower suited for making 
garlands ; (b) a common name for Hedychiutn ; aLo 
applied to Daphne Cneontm, etc. 

Hence GaTlaudage {rare)^ display of garlands. 
GaTlandless a. GaTlandry, garlands collectively. 
Garland (gauland), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.'] 
I. irans. To form (flow’ers) into a garland 
{rare). 3. To deck with or as with a garland 

1593- 

X Their hair, .gyrlanded with sea grass B. Jons. 
Garlic (gaulik). \OF. gdrleac {i spear 
+ liac Leek).] 1, A plant of the genus Al- 
lium (usu. A. sativum) having a bulbous root, 
a very strong smell, and an aend, pungent taste. 
*j-3. Name of a jig or farce -1630. 

I. Clove ofg. (see Clove sb} i). OH of g.^ an es- 
sential oil obtained from the bulb and stem of g. 

Cojnb.t g.-pear (tree, the American plant 
gynandra% -shrcib, Bignonia alliacea\ also Peti- 
veria aUiacea ; g. (treacle)-inustard, tg. treacle- 
wort, Sisymbrium AlUctria (Aliiaria offictnalts)\ 
-wort ~ g.~?misiard. 

Hence GaTlicky a. savouring or smelling of g. 
Grarment (gaumeut), sb, ME. [a. OF. 
garziimeni, gamement (pL garmemens) equip- 
ment, etc., f. Rom. ^gwaimire^ OF, and mod. 

to furnish; see Garnish.] Any article 
of dress ; in sing. esp. an outer vestment ; in 
pi. ==: dothes. Now somewhat r/iet. Also fig. 

I do not like the fashion of your garments Lear iii. 
VL 84. Hence GaTmentless a, Ga'rmenture, 
array, attire. 

Garment (gaument), v. 1547. [f. prec.] 
trans. To dress or clothe ; chiefly in pa. pple. 
garmented. Also transf. and fig. 

And thus were they garmented Camden. 

Gramer (ga’jnai), sb, [ME. gemer, a. OF. 
gemer, gernzer, grenier : — L. granarizm^ f. 
granwn grain. Now granary is usual, exc. 
rhet. 1 A storehouse for com, granary. Also 
attrib. var. tGa-mery. 

Gamer (ga'unoi), 27. ME. [f. prec.] i. 
trans. To store or deposit in or as in a garner. 
3 . i?itr. To accumulate. Tennyson. 

I. But there where I haue gamerd vp my heart 0 th. 
IV. ii. 57- 

Grametl (gaunet). ME. \2.. OF .^gemat^ 
\grenat, ad. med.L. granatum, ? transf. use of 
L. granatum POMEGRANATE (cf. next), so 
called from its resemblance in colour to the 
pulp of the fruit; or ?a deriv. of L. granum, 
grana Grain, cochineal. See also Granate^. ] 
A vitreous mineral, commonly found as a dis- 
tinct crystal, and in the form of a rhomboidal 
dodecahedron, but also occurring in other 
shapes. The precious garnet is of a deep 
transparent red. Also attrib. as g.-red adj. 

Comb.i g.-betry, the red Rthes ruhrum\ 

-blende, a sulphide of zinc ; -rock, a rock consisting 
mainly of g. Hence Gameti’ferous a. producing 
garnets. 

fCramet 2. ME. [a. OF. (pome) garnette, 
gernate POMEGRANATE.] The pomegranate ; 
dso g.-apple -1673, 

Gramet* (ga'Jnet). 1485. \Q.i.F>VL.gran(mt., 
kranaaf.] Naut. A tackle for hoisting light 
goods into a ship. Comb, clew-garnets, ' a 
sort of tackle wove through a g.-block ' (Smyth). 

Gamieiite (ga’jnieroht). 1875. [After 
Jules its discoverer; see-lTE.] Min. 

A hydrous silicate of nickel and magnesium. 

Grami^ (gaunij), sb. ME. [f. GARNISH 
v.] f I. A set of vessels for table use, esp, of 
pewter -1674. fs. Dress. Merck, V. II. vi. 45. 
3. Embellishment, decoration. Also coftcr, an 
ornament, lit. and fig, ? Obs, 1615. 4. Things 
added to a dish for ornament; also fig. of liter- 
ary ' dishes ’ 1673. 5 * ^l^ng. Money extorted 

from a new prisoner as a jailer’s fee, or as 
drink-money for other prisoners (abolished by 


4 Geo. IV, c, 43, § 12} 1592. b. A similar pay- 
ment among workmen; aiso maiden-g. 1759. 

3. To put on some g. and dress of virtue to impose 
on the world Clarendon. 5. [Gaoler, to a prisoner] 
You know the custom. Sir, G., Captain, G. Beggar's 
Opera 11. vii. (1723* 27. 

Comb . ; g.-bolt, a boit having a chamfered or faceted 
head ; -money = sense 5. 

GraimishL v. Pa. t. and pple. gar- 

nished (-nijt). ME. [sid. OF. garnzss-fgarnir, 
guarnir, wamir to fortify, defend (oneself), 
provide {mod.F . garnir) \ Pad. Teut. ^wamjan, 
represented by OE. wamian refl. to take 
v\arnmg, beware (ME. •wemen trans. = Warn 
v.^).] ti. trans. To furnish writh means of de- 
fence -1786. ts. To equip or arm (oneself) 
-1750. 3. To fit out with anything that beauti- 

fies; to decorate, embellish {wi/h, fq/"). Now 
somewhat rhet. ME. 4. To decorate (a dish) 
for the table 1693. fs. Of trees : To cover (a 
wall, etc.). Also dbsol. -1712. 6. slang. To 

fit with fetters (J.) 1755. 7. Law. a. To serve 

notice on (a person), for the purpose of attach- 
ing money belonging to a debtor 1577. b. To 
serve (any one) with notice of payments to be 
made before he can be returned as an heir 
(abol. 6 Geo. IV, c. 105) 1585. c. To summon 
as party to a litigation already in process. 

3. When he is come he findeth it [the house] empty, 
swept, and garnished Matt. xii. 44. 4. G. the dish 

with lemon, and send it to table Mrs. Glasse. 

Hence Ga’mished ppl. a.; spec.m Her. provided 
with appendages of different (specified) tincture. 
Ga*mishry, adornment. Browning. 

Gramisliee (gaini/f*)- 1^27. [f. Garnish 

V. 7-p-EE.] Law. One in w'hose hands money 
belonging to a debtor is attached at the suit of 
the creditor. Also attrib., as g,-order» etc. 
Hence Garnishee* v. to attach a debtor’s 
money thus. 

Gamisher (ga-inijoi). 1515. [f. Garnish 
V. +-ER L] One who garnishes (Garnish v.). 

Gamismnent (gaunijment). 1550. [f. 

Garnish Z/.+-MENT.] i. Adornment. 3. 
Law. A notice, either general, or for {a) sum- 
moning a third party to appear in a suit, {b) 
attaching money in the hands of a third person 

1585- 

fGamison, sb. ME. [a. OF. garnison 
(ONF, wamison : see Warnison), f. garnir 
to Garnish. Repl. in 16th c. by Garrison.] 
I. Defence; means of defence -1489. 8. Pro- 

visions for an army, a besieged place, etc. 
-1500. 3, A body of men stationed in a place 

for defence -1609. Hence tGamison v% {rare)^ 
to garrison (a place). 

G&mittire (ga*jnitiu.i). 1532. [a. F., f. 

garnir.] 1, Furniture, appurtenances. 3. 
Ornament, added to dress 1667; or generally 
1685. 3. Apparel 1827. 4. Dressing of a dish. 
Also fig. 1725. 

a. A man of g. and feather Dryden. That train of 
female g, which passeth by the name of accomplish- 
ments Lamb. 

IlG^rooktili, garrooka. 1855. ‘A fishing- 
craft of the Gulf of Persia ' (Smyth). 

G^otte ; see Garrotte. 
fCrarous, a. [f. L. garum + -ovs.'] Of or 
resembling Garum. Sir T. Browne. 

Gar-pike (ga'jpsik). 1776. [see Pike.] 
= Garfish, 

Garran ; see Garron. 

Garret (gaeTet), sb, [ME. garite, a. OF. 
garite, guerite (mod. guirite) watch-tower ; of 
Teut. origin, conn. w. OF. guarir, warir to 
preserve, ad. Teut. ^warjan to defend.] fi. 
A turret; a watch-tower -1598. 3. A room 

within the roof of a house ; an attic 1483. 3* 

slang. The head 1796. 

X. She putte her in a garet to see the Kinge Josue 
passe X450. 3. A dissertation upon the advantage of 

living in garrets L. Stephen. 

Comb. : |;.>lock, an inferior lock, made by men 
who work mag.; -master, a cabinet-maker, lock- 
smith, etc., who works on his own account, supplying 
both capital and labour. 

Garret (g0e*ret), v, 1845. [?] Build, To 

insert small pieces of stone into the joints of 
(coarse masonry). 

Garreted (gae*retM), ppl. a. 1531. [f. 
Garret sb. +-ed K) 1. Provided with garrets 
(see Garret sb, i). a. Lodged in a garret 
(rare) 1837. 

3. G., in his ancestral palace Wordsw. 
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Garreteer (gse rai9i). 1720. [f. Garret 
sB. -h -EE'R.'] One who Hves m a garret ; £sp. a 
literary hack. 

Ganison (gas*ris3n), sB. [ME. ^arzson, a. 
OF. garison, gareison, guerison (ONF. Tcarison 
Warison), i.garir, guerir, ad. OHG. zvarjan 
to defend. In the later senses confused with 
gamison Garnison.] fi. Store; gift. ME. 
only. fa. Protection ; means of defence -1561. 
3. ta. A fortress -1494. b. (from sense 4) A 
garrisoned place 1568. 4. fA troop -1535: 

hence, a body of soldiers stationed m a place 
for its defence. Also ^g. 1542. 

4. Jig, A g. of empty, .precepts Milt. 

Piurases. In g. {To go or Be sent) into g. 

ContB. : g,-ariUlery^ -gun^ etc. ; g.-hack, slang, a 
woman who flirts with the officers of a g. ; -liold, 
occupation by means of a g. ; -town. 

Garrison (gse-rissn), v. 1569. [f. prec.] 

I. To place troops in for defence. Also jfg. 2^ 
To occupy as a garrison. Also transf, and 
Jig, 1645, 3. To put ‘ in garrison ’ or on gairi- 
son-duty. Also jig. 1596. 

%.fig. Garrisoned against.. fears Geo. Eliot. 3. 
Jig. Garrisoned round about him like a camp Of 
faithful souldiety IkliLT. 

Garron, -an (gse-ron). 1540. [a. Gael. 
gearranj[ A small and inferior kind of Irish 
or Scotch horse. 

Garrooka : see Garookuh. 

Garrot 1 (gseTot). 1829. [a. F.] A sea- 
duck; esp. ^^Qt(Ad.&TL’-ty^{Clangulaglaticion). 
€rarrot 2 (gge-ret), 1824. [a. F.; see next.] 
I. Antiq. A lever for winding a cross-bow. 2. 
Surg. A tourniquet 1845. 

Garrotte, garotte (garp-t), sb. 162a. [a. 
Sp. garrote — F. garrot stick. Cf. prec.] ti. 
A rackpin to tighten cords in packing {rare) 
1629. 2. Execution by strangulation, as in 

Spain; the instrument of this 1622. 3. High- 

way-robbery by throttling 1852. Phr. To iij 
ikeg. (slang) ; to rob thus. 

Garrotte, garotte (gar^'t), v, 1851. [ad. 
Sp. garrotear, f. garroie ; see prec.] i. irons. 
To execute by means of the garrotte. 2. To 
throttle in order to rob 1858. 3. tra7zsf and Jig. 

To strangle 1878. Hence Garro*tter, garo’tter. 
Garrulity (garz7*liti). 1581. [a. ¥. garru- 
liti, ad. L. garrulitate7n.'\ The quality of being 
garrulous. 

My crime. Shameful g. Milt. 

Gramilous (gae-r^/bs), a. 1611. [£. L. gar- 
7‘tilus (f. garrire to chatter) + -ous.] i . Loqua- 
cious ; transf. of birds, etc. : Chattering, babbling 
1854, a. Of speech: Wordy 1838. 

1. Age . . g., recounts The feats of youth Thomson. 
transf. Birds grew g. Patmore. 2. G. comments 
Disraeli, history Freeman. Hence Ga*rrulous-ly 
adv.j -ness. 

Garter (gautsi), si. Sc. gartan, -en. 
ME. [a. OF. gartier, Jartier, f. OF. garet, jaret 
(mod. jarret) the bend of the knee. The n in 
the Sc. forms is obscure.] i, A band worn 
round the leg to keep the stocking in place, b. 
Naut, slang. Fetters 1769. 2. The Garter, the 

badge of the highest order of English Knight- 
hood, instituted c 1344; membership of this 
order ; ihe order itself ME. 3. Her. a. = 
Bendlet. 1658. b. A strap or ribbon buckled 
in a circle, with the free end hanging down 
1882. 4. transf. Anything resembling a garter 

in function or in shape ; esp. a, iechn. a semi- 
circular plate, fitting into a groove in the screw 
of a bench-vice 1874; b. the band used in 
' prick the g. ' ; whence, the game itself 1827 ; 
c. tapes for a circus-performer to leap over 
1854. 5. Short for : a, G. King of Arfns (see 

King) ; b. g.-snake 1880. 

2, Record the Garter’s glory; A badge for heroes 
and for kings to bear Dryden. As well ask. .for the 
next vacant g. Thackeray. 4. Item, for a g. for the 
sydes [of cucking stool] . . iij"* 1556. 5. b. The g. and 
the copperhead 1880. 

Phrases, To cast one*s g, (Sc.) : to secure a husband. 
In the catchifig of a g.: in a moment. Pidcking 
in ihe g. (also Jrick^iheg.) : a swindling game (see 
Fast-and-loose). 

Comb. ; g.-blue, dark blue, tbe colour of the G. 
ribbon: -fisti, the scabbard-fish {Leptdopus cauda- 
tus) ; -knee, the left knee ; -robes ; -snake U.S., 
a name of grass- or ribbon-snakes of the genus 
Euiaenia ; -webbing, elastic webbing for garters. 
Grarter (ga* Jtsj), v. ME. [f. prec.] i. irans. 


To tie with a garter. Also with on, up. Also 
ahsol. P^SQirayisf. 2. Her. Tosi.rround with a 
Garter (sense 3b) 1864. Hence Gaitered ppl. 
a . ; spec wear.ng the Garter. Ga*rtering vbl. sb. \ 
spec, the material of garters ; in pL = garters. 
Gartlli (gar])';. ME. Ta. QTS.gar^-r = OE. 
gcard Yard. Still dial.1^ i. A piece of en- 
closed ground, usu. beside a building, a jard, 
garden, or paddock ; fireq. with defining word, 
as cloister-, willow-g., etc. b. Short for : 
Cioister-g. (rec,). 2. = Fishgarth. 1609. 

1. A garden for potatoes, .called a g. A Young, b. 
The central grasspiot of the cloisters— the g. 1S90. 

Garth 2 (gaj^). it. dial. ME. [North, form 
oigertk (see Girth).] i. A saddle-girth. 2. 
A wooden hoop 1483. 3. Girth 1684. 

llGarmn (ge»*npm). 1587. [a. L., Gr. ydpov.'] 
A Roman sauce made of fermented fish. 
Garvie (ga*ivi). Sc. 1742. [?] A sprat. 
Gas (gaes), PI. gases (gas-sez). 

1658. [A word invented by Van Helmont 
(1577-1644). modelled on Gr. d 

presenting Gr. X-] fi- A supposed occult 
principle in aU bodies, regarded as an ultra- 
rarefied condition of water -1743. 2. Any 

aeriform or completely elastic fluid 1779. spec. 
a. Gas for lighting or heating ; orig, = Coal- 
gas, now including oil-gas, etc. 1794. b. Coal- 
mining. Fire-damp mixed with air 1853. c. 
Coal-gas used to fill a balloon or airship 1792. 
d. = Laughing gas 1894. Stomachic 

vapours 1882, f. = Poison-^^?j 1915. 3. A gas 
jet 1872. 4. slang. Empty talk ,* bombast 1847. 

2. The three gases which compose the atmosphere 
Huxley, c. Jig. Poltroons Swell’d by the g. of 
Courage to Balloons Wolcott. 

C 07710. 1 . General : as g.-globe (Globe sb. 6\ •range 
(Range shf III. 1 ), -stove, -works {W orksB. II. 10 ), etc. 

2. Special : g.-alarm, (a) one to warn of g. ; (3) 
one to alarm by explosion of g. ; -bath, a hath heated 
by g. ; -battery, a voltaic battery operating by the 
generation of gases; -bill, (a) one granting powers 
to make and supply g.; ( 0 ) a bill for g. consumed; 
•bleaching, ‘ bleaching by means of sulphur dioxide ’ 
{Cent. Diet.) ; -blower, a stream of g. from a coal- 
seam ; -bottle, {a) a retort ; (B) Med. a vessel to hold 
compressed g. ; -buoy, one with chambers filled with 
g. to supply the lamp ; -burner (see Burner) ; -eban- 
aelier = Gaselier; -check, a device in guns to 
prevent an escape of g. at the breach ; -coal, bitumi- 
nous coal used in making g.; -cock, a tap fitted to 
the g.-pipe; -coke, residuum of coal used in g.- 
making ; -condenser, an apparatus for freeing coal- 
g. from its tar ; -drain {Coal-mimng), a heading for 
carrying oflf fire-damp; -dre^S, tbe refuse of g.- 
making; -engine, one in which the power is ob- 
tained by the production or the rhythmical com- 
bustion and explosion of g. in a closed cylinder; 

[ -firing, firing a furnace so that the gaseous products 
of combustion are utilized as fuel ; -fixture, a bracket 
or gaselier for g. ; -furnace, («) one for making g. ; 
(B) one heated by g. ; -helmet -holder, 

a gasometer; -indicator, one for showing the pres- 
sure of g. ; -lime, lime which has been used to purify 
coal-g. ; -mask, a mask worn as a protection against 
poison-gas; -microscope, one lit by oxyhydrogen 
light; -motor, a g.-engine; -pendant, a g.-pipe 
hung from the ceiling and fitted with burners -pipe, 
{a) one for conveying g.; (B) joc. term for an inferior 
gun; (c) = gas-drain ; -plate, a steel disk, in Krupp 
guns, to receive the direct force of the powder-gases ; 
•retort, a vessel for holding the material of which g. 
is to be made; -ring, {a) a thin perforated plate of 
metal used as a g.-check ; {B) a hollow iron ring with 
jets burning g. for heating purposes; -s^d, sand- 
stone yielding g. ; -shell, one charged with poison- 
gas; -spectrum, one formed from the rays of an 
incandescent g. ; -stoker; -stoking, the heating of 
g.-retorts; -tar. Coal-tar produced in the manu- 
facture of coal-g. ; -tar to coat with g.-tar ; g. 
thermometer, one in which g. is the expanding me- . 
dium; -washer, one for removing the ammonia from 
g. ; -water, water through which coal-g. has passed ; 
•well, a boring in the earth, tapping natural g. 

Gras, sB.^ U.S. 1905. Colloq. abbrev. of 
Gasolene b. 

Phr. To step or tread on ihe g. (orig. U.S .) : to 
accelerate a motor engine by pressing down the 
accelerator-pedal with the foot; gen. to put on speed. 

G^(g3es),z'. Infl. gassing, gassed. 1847. 
[f. Gas I. To supply or light up with 

gas (colloq.) 1886. 2. To pass thrbugh a gas- 

lame, to remove fibres, as in gassing lace 1859. 
3. To impregnate (slaked lime) with chlorine, 
in making bleaching-powder 1880. 4. To affect 
by or attack with (poison-) gas 1889. 5. slang. 
To deceive by talking gas (JJ.S.) 1847; intr. to 
vapour, talk idly 1875. 


GasaHer, var. of Gaselier. 

Ga'S-bag. 1827. i. A bag in which gas is 
kept ; spec, an airship’s gas-container. 2. An 
inflated bag for plugging a gas-main during 
repairs 1884- 3. A ‘ windbag ' 1889. 
Grascoign, obs. f. Gaskin. 

Gascon (gse*sk^n), ME. [a. F. Gascon^ 

1, A native of Gascony. 2. Hence, a braggart 

1771, 3. atirib. or adj. Pertaining to Gascony 

1488. 4. elUpt. -fa. Gascon wme 1650 ; b. 

Gascon dialect 1813. 

2 . They [the Iiish] are the (jascons of Britain Scott. 
Gasconade (gsesk/nji-d), sb. 1709. [See 
prec. and -ADE.] Extravagant boasting. 
Hence Gascona'de v. intr. to indulge in gas- 
conades. Gasconarier, a braggart. 
Gascomsm(gae*sk^niz’m). 1807. [See -ism.] 
A spint of vaunting. 

Gascoyne, obs. f. Gaskin, Gascon. 
Gaseity (gsssfriti). 1852. [f. Gase-ous -f- 
-ITY.] The state of being a gas. 

Gra^lier (gas5^i»*i). Also gasalier. 1849. 
[f. Gas A frame to held gas-burners. 
Gaseous (gss'si'ss, g^*s/os}, a. 1799. [^* 
Gas J 3.i-^-E0US.] i. Having the nature, or in 
the form, of gas. Also fg. 2. Relating to 

gases 1805. 

r.Jig. His g., inimitably expansive conceit Geo. 
Eliot. 

Ga*s-fi.tter. 1858. One who fits up build- 
ings with g^-appliances. 

Ga*s-fimng. 1865. i,p/. Pipes, brackets, 
etc. for the use of gas. 2. Fixing gas-appli- 
ances. Also attrzb. 

Gash (gsej), sb. 1548. [(ult.) a. OF. *garse, 
f. garser. ] i . A long and deep cut or slash, made 
in the flesh, or in any obj ect. Also fg. b. The 
act of making such a cut 1829. 2. U.S. slang. 

The mouth 1852. 3. aitTdb. , as g.-vein (Austral. 
Mining), a V-shaped vein 1869. 

I. He. .received a mortal g. 1807. To heal.. the 
sloe-tree’s g. Browning. 

Gash (g»J), 2.1 Now only Sc. 1589. [?] 
Dismal to look at. 

His g. lookes and his abrupt answeres Greene. 

Gash (gaej) fl.2 Sc. 1706. [?] i. Sagacious. 

2. Wise-looking 1826. 3. Well-dressed 1785. 
Gash (gseJ), v. 1562. [For earlier 

Qli.garsertgarskerifaisgT.).'] x.iratts. To cut 
or slash ; also absol. b. With asunderHEmiHY- 
SON. 2. intr. To open in a gash (rare) 1750. 

1 . With barbarous blows they g. the dead Byron. 
Ga*shful, a. dial. 1620, [cf. Gashly.] 
Ghastly. 

Gfa’Shly, a. Now dial. 1633. [? altered f. 
Ghastly.] Also adzb. Hence Ga*shliness. 
By all that is hirsute and g. 1 1 cry Sterne. 
Gasifica’tioii. 1812. [f.GAsr<5.i-i--(i)FiCA- 
TiON.l The process of making into gas. 
Gasiform (gse'sifpim), a. 1800. [f. Gas 

-(i)form.J In a gaseous state. 

Gasify (gse^sifoi), v. 1828. [f. Gas -f- 

-(i)fy.] To make or become gaseous. Hence 
Ga'sifi-able a. 

Gasket (gse-sket). 1622. [?] I, A small 
rope for securing a furled sail to the yard. 
Chiefly in pL 2. Tow, plaited hemp, etc. for 
packing a piston or caulking a joint 1829. 
Hence Ga'sket v. to tie with gaskets. 

Gaskin 1 (gse’skin). 1573. [? spec, use of 
Gascon.] ' ti. A kind of breech or hose. 
Chiefly -1611. 2. The hinder thigh of a 

horse 1652. 

Ga*skm2. rare. = Gasket. 

Ga*s-light. 1808. a. The light of gas. 
b. A jet of lighted gas; chiefly K^oattrib. 

2.sg.-l. paper, plate, print (in Photography). 

G^‘Sma:n. 1821. i. One who makes or 
supplies gas. b. A collector of gas-accounts. 
2. One who attends to the gas-lights in a theatre 
1865. 3. Coal-mining. (U.S.) One who ex- 

amines the workings for fire-damp 1883. 
Gasogene, var. of Gazogene. 

Gasolene, gasoline (gse s^fn). 1871. [f. 
Gas slJ + -OL + -ene , -ine.] A volatile inflam- 
mable liquid, produced in distilling crude petro- 
leum, and used for heating, etc. b. U.S, The 
petrol used for motor engines (cf. Gas siP^) 1895. 
Gasometer (g0espmi't3i),gazometer. 1790. 
[ad. F. gazombtre, f. gaz Gas sb.^ + mitre, ad. 
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Gr. fihpov measure.] i. An apparatus for vsniriloqnizL'\ = Ventriloquist. SoGastri* 
holding and measuring gas. 2. A tank in which loquous^<2. , Gastri'loqtiy, etc. 
gas is stor ed fo r distribution 180S. 1 ’Gastritis (gaestrartis). 1806. [mod.L., f. 

Gasometry (gsesp*metri\ 1790. [f. Gas j Gr.7ao'T€p-, 7a<T'n7pT-iTis.] Infiamma- 

; see -metry.] The science of me?*surir:g • tion of the coats of the stomach. 


gases. Hence Gasome*tric a. relating to g. 
Gasoscope (gse*spska«ip). 1858. [LGass^J; 
see -SCOPE.] An apparatus for indicating the 
presence of gas. 

Gasp (gasp), sA 1577. [f. Gaspc^.] A con- 
vulsive catching of the breath from exertion, 
the lessening of \ital action, etc. Also transf 
Phr. {One^s) Iasi g.: the last attempt to breathe 
before death, Ai last g . : at the point of death. 

Gasp (gasp), v. [a. ON. geispa to 

yawn (Sw, gaspa)J\ i. tnir. To catch the 
breath with open mouth, as from exhaustion 
or astonishment, 2. irans. To exhale {occas* 
to inhale) with convulsive breathings 1534. 

X, Names. .That would have made Quintilian stare 
and g. Milt. Phr. (occas. after) \ to pant 

for (air) ; alsoj^. The sick, for Air before the Portal 
g. DR-iDEN. a. He.. lay gasping life away Cowper. 
Phr. Teg, one’s last. To g> oat : to utter w ith gasps. 

Gasper (gQ-spoj). 1914. [f.prec.] 

A cheap cigarette. 

Ga'S-plant. I. Bastard Dittany. (U.S. 
Diets.) 2. The apparatus in a gas-works 1889. 
Gassendist (gsesemdist). 1821. [f. Gas^ 

sendi + -1ST.] A follower of Gassendi, 
Gasserian (g3esi»*rian), a. Also Gasse- 
rian. 1831. [f. Johann Lauren tius Gasser; see 
-IAN.] Distinguishing epithet of the ganglion 
on the sensory trunk of the fifth cranial nerve. 
Gassy (gte-si), a, 1 757. [f. Gas sb,^ + -y i.] 

1. Full of gas ; of the nature of gas. 2. slang. 
Characterized by ‘gas ’ (see GAS sb.'^ 4) ; given 
to * gassing ’ 1863. Hence Ga’ssiness. rare, 
fG^t, zr. [OE. gxstan OTeut. type 
*gazsijan. See Ghost.] irans. To scare, 
terrify -1616. 

Gasted by the noise I made Lear ii. L 57. Hence 
tGast ppl, au terrified. 

tGa*ster, v, 1593. [freq. of Cast v, ,* see 
-ER s.] trans. To scare, terrify -1787. 
Gasteromycetoas (gse-.ster^imaisf'tss), a. 
i86r. [f, Gr. 7a£rT€/)(o)-, yaffTrjp + fivxTjres 
(pi. of pji/riys fungus) 4 -OUS.] Boi, Of, belong- 
ing, or relating to the Gasteromycetes, one ofi 
the orders of P’ungl. 

Gasteropod, gastropod (gse*sterAppd, 
gse’str^pfjd). Also t-pode. 1826. lad. inod.L. 
gasteropoda^ gastropoda ; see next.] 

A, sb. One of the Gasteropoda. 

B. adj. Gasteropodous 1836. 

Ii Gasteropoda, gastropoda (gsesterp-pd^da, 
gsestr^'podd), sh, pL 1828. [mod.L., f. Gr! 
7a£rTcpo-, yaar’fjp stomach + ttoS-, ttovs foot.] 
Zool. A class or group of molluscs (including 
the snails, limpets, etc.) so called from the 
ventral position of the locomotive organ. Hence 
GasterCpodous, gastro'podous a. belonging 
to the G . ; pertaining to or marking a gasteropod. 
Gastful: see Ghastful. 

Gastly, obs. f. Ghastly. 
tGa*stness. ME. [f. Cast ppl. a, + -ness.] 
Terrified condition ; terror, dread -1604. 
CiastraBa (gsestr^a). 1877. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
yaarep-, yaar^ip.] i.= Gastrula. Huxley. 

2. A primitive sac-like animal, whose existence 
Haeckel assumes, consisting of two layers of i 
cells, an ectoderm and an endoderm. 

Gasirsia theory, the theory which makes this the an- 
cestral form of the whole animal kingdom. So Gas- 
tree’ad, one of the Gasireades, a division of sponges 
which does not develop beyond the gastrula stage. 

|lGastralgia(g£estra£’ld2ia). 182a. [mod.L., 
f. as prec. +d\7os pain.] FatA, Pain in the 
stomach. Hence Gastra‘lgic a, and sb, 

G^tiic (gae'strik), a, 1656. [f. as prec. + 
-IC.] Of or pertaining to the stomach ; situated 
in the stomch ; of the nature of a stomach. 

The g. cavi^ 1830, artery 1842. 

Phr. GMtncfeverinovr usually, enteric or typhoid 
fever. G, juice (formerly also add, liquor) ; thin, 
dear,alm.ost colourless fluid, of an acid nature, secreted 
by certain glan ds in the stomach, where it is the chief 
agent in digestion. Hence Ga’stricism, * stomach 
diseases generally * {Syd, Soc, Lex,), 

Gastriloqtdst (gsestriridkwist). 1731, [f. 

gastri-, comb, f. Gr. yaertp-^ yaffrrjp, after 


Gastro-(gse*str^i), occas. bef. a voyrelgastr-f 
comb. f. Gr. yaaT€p-y yaarrjp belljA 
ga*stro-cata*rrIial a., connected with gastric 
catarrh ; ga*strocele [Gr. KTfkti tumour], hernia of the 
stomach; gastro-Co lie [Gr, koXov the colon] a,, per- 
taining to the stomach and the colon; gastro- 
duodenal a,, pertaining to the stomach ana the duo- 
denum; -duodeni'tis, infiarnmation of the stomach 
and the duodenum; -enteTic a., pc'-taining to the 
stomach and intesunes ; -enteri'tis, inflammation of 
the stomach and intestines; hence -enteri'tic a,\ 
-epiploric a,, pertaining to the stomach and the epi- 
ploon ; -hepa'tic a,, pertaining to the stomach and 
the liver ; -bystero'tomY, the Caesarean operation 
(see C.ESAREAN tf.) ; -iiitestiuial a. = gastro-enterici 
ga’Stro-plire*iiic a,, pertaining to the stomach and 
to the diaphragm ; ga stro-pneumo*nic a,, pertain- 
ing to the stomach and to the lungs ; -pu'lmonary 
a,, -pulmo'nic a, ~ prec. ; -sple'nic a,, pertaining 
to the stomach and to the spleen ; -va'scular a,, 
pertaining jointly to the abdominal cavity and to a 
vessel. 

II Gastxociieinitis (g3e:str<7jknrmips). PI, 

•cuemii (knf'miai). 1676. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
yaffTpoxmjpua the calf of the leg.] The muscle 
which gives a ‘ bellying ’ form to the calf of the 
leg. Hence Ga:strociie*inial, -ian adjs. of or 
pertaining to the g. 

Gastrcmsc (gae*strd*disk). 1881. [See 
G ASTRO- and Disk.] Embry ol. The germinal 
area of a mammal. 

Gastrolitb (gse*strAIi]>). 1854. [f. Gastro- 
+ Gr. X/0OS.] A calculus in the stomach ; spec, 
= Crab’s-eye 1. 

Gastxology (gsestrp-lodsi). 1810. [ad. Gr. 
yacrrpoAoyia, f. yaarpo-, yaarrip + Ai^yor.] 
The science of catering for the stomach : hence, 
cookery, good eating. So Gastrodoger, Gas* 
trolo'gical a. 

II Gas&omalacia (gse:str^malfi‘J^a). 1855. 
ij^mod.L., f. GASTRO-+Gr. pLoKama softness.] 
Path. Softening of the coats of the stomach. 
G^tramancy (gse’str^msensi) . How jETzst, 
1610, [f. Gr. yaarpo-, yaffidjp-i- fiavriia,'] 

Divination by the belly, i. e. either by figures 
seen in bellied glass vessels full of water, or 
by ventriloquism. 

(xastronome (gse'strdhdhm). 1823. [a. F., 
f, gastronomic.^ One versed in good eating. 

So Gastromomer. Gastronomist. 
Gastronomic, -al -(gjestr^m^'mik, -al), a. 
1828. [ad. r. gastronomique, f. as prec.] Of 
or pertaining to gastronomy. Hence Gastro- 
no’mically adv, 

(Gastronomy (gsestrp-nomi). 1814. [ad. F. 
gastronomic, a, Gr. yaarpovopuaj f. yaarpo-, 
yaarrip, after aarpovoiuaJ] The art and science 
of good eating. 

Gastropod, Gastropodous: see Gaster-. 
Gastrorrbaphy (gsestrpTafi). Also gas- 
trorapby. 1739. [ad. F. gasiroraphie, ad. Gr. 
yaarpoppaepia, f. Gr. yaarper, yaarrip + root 
of pdrrretv to sew.] Suture of wounds in the 
abdomen. 

Gastroscopy (gsestr/?-sk6pi). 1855. [f. Gr. 
yaarpo^, yaarrip -b -anorria ; see -SCOPY.j Ex- 
amination of the abdomen for disease. 
(Gastrostomy (gsestrp-stomi). 1854. [f- 
GastrO- 4 - Gr. arofxa + -Y 3 .] Surg. The opera- 
tion of opening the stomach for the introduction 
of food. 

(Gastrotomy (gsestrp'tomi). 1656. [f. 

GASTRO- + Gr. -Toftta.] The opening of the 
abdomen by incision, or of the stomach through 
the abdominal walls, 

Gastrula (gse'strzna). 1877. [mod.L. dim., 
f. Gr, 7ao'TJ7p,] Bmbryol, That form of the 
metazoic germ which consists of a cup with two 
layers of cells in the wall. Also attrib. Hence 
Ga’stnilar a, pertaining to a g., or to gastrula- 
tion. Gastnila'tion, the formation of a g. 
Gastniran (gxstruoTan), [f. mod.L. 
Gastrura neut. pi., f. Gr. yaanp-, yaarrip + 
oupa-b-AN.] 

A, adj. Of or pertaining to the Gastrura or i 
stomatopodous cnistaceans. 


B. si. [sc. animal,^ In recent Diets. So 
GastruTous a, 

(Gat (gset). Also gate. 1723. [app. a. ON. 
gat opening, passage ; see Gate j^,^] An 
opening between sandbanks ; a channel, strait ; 
in Kent, an opening in the cliffs. 

(Gat, pa. t. of Get v, 

G^te (gc^t), sb.^ [OE. geat : — OTeut. type 
*gato^, Ferh. not allied either to Get or to 
Gate i. An opening in a wall for en- 

trance and exit, with a movable barrier for 
closing it; said with reference to a city or 
other enclosure, or the enclosure-wall of a large 
building. 2. elhpi, for gate[s of the city 
as a place of judicial assembly. [A H ebraism. ] 
OE. 3. trans. A mountain-pass. Also pi. 
1601. 4. fig, A means of entrance or exit ME. 
5. The barrier itself ; a framework of wood or 
iron, either of open-work or solid, turning on 
pivots or hinges, or sliding in a groove, and 
used either in a pair or singly OE. b. A con- 
trivance for stopping or regulating the passage 
ofw’ater. {Ci. fiood-, lock-, sluiceg.) 14^6. 6. 

teehn, a. [Locksmithing) One of the apertures 
in the tumblers for the passage of the stub 1874. 
b. ~ Sash sbi^ 2. 1874. c. An H-shaped ar- 
rangement of slots through which a gear-lever 
is pushed 1906. 7. The number of persons who 
pay at the gates to see an athletic contest, etc. ; 
also, the gate-money thus received 1888. 

I. The Ladies Coach so stopt the G., that the Duke’s 
could not possibly pass Cotton. Phr. The gatefs of 
keax^en, hell, paradise, perhaps orig. apprehended in 
a material sense. Also ike gaie(s of death : a near 
approach to death. Most like the struggle at the g. 
of death Keats. z. Then w’ent Boaz up to the g. 
and sat him down there Ruth iv. i. 4. They [the 
senses] are the gates and windows of its [the soul's] 
knowledge Drumm of Hawth. Phr. The ivory g., 
the g. of horn in Greek legend, those through which 
false and true dreams respectively come. 

Comb.": g.-bill (at Oxford and Cambridge), a record 
of the times at which a man returns to college (or 
lodgings) after hours; also, the account of fines 
charged against a man for staying out late ; -boot, 
the ri^ht of cutting wood for gates; -chamber, a 
recess in the side wall of a canal-lock, which receives 
the g. ; -crasher, an uninvited intruder at a recep- 
tion, eta {colloq., ori^. U -leg, -legged a., de- 
signating a table with legs in a gate-like frame 
swinging back to allow the leaves to be shut down ; 
•money, money paid at the gates for admission to 
an athletic meeting, etc. ; -saw, a mill-saw which is 
strained in a g. or sash to prevent buckling ; -vein, 
the Vena ports {Obs. exc. fig.) ; -works, fortifications 
at the g. of a town, etc. Hence Ga-ted ppl, a. 
furnished with a g. or gates. 

Gate (gi^t), 5^2 Now only Sc. andn. dial. 
ME. [a, ON. gata. See also Gait sb.} i. 
A way, road, or path. 2. A street, as in 
Gallowgate, etc. 1470. fs. A going, journey, 
course (AV. andy?^.) -1677. 4, Manner of go- 
ing. Obs, exc. spec, (see Gait sb,) 1637. 5. 

Way, manner, or method of doing or behaving ; 
a peculiar habit ME. 

I. Phr^es. To come, go, ride a, the, his, her, etc. 

„ . _ This {that) g. : used advb. = this (that) way, in 
this (that) direction. Some, any g , ; somewhere, 
anywhere. 

(Jate (g^t), jAS 1677, [Cf. OE. sb., 
pouring out.] Founding, i. fa. The little 
spout in the brim of casting ladles 1683. b. 
The opening or channel through which the 
molten metal flows into a mould 1677, 2. The 
waste piece of metal cast in the gate 1839. 

(Gate (gelt), V, 1831. [f. Gate trans. 
At Oxford and Cambridge : To confine (an 
undergraduate) to college. 

(Gate, obs. f. Goat. 

Gatebotise (g<?t*tihaiis). ME. [f. Gate sb?- 
+ House sb.} i. A house (for a servant) at or 
over a gate. 2. The apartment over the gate 
of a city or palace, often used as a prison ; spec, 
that over the gate of the palace at Westminster 
1587. 

z. [The king’s] messenger.. was.. committed to the 
G. 1647. 

(Ga*te-keeper. 1572. [f. Gate sb.i + 
Keeper.] i. One who has charge of a gate. 

2. A species of butterfly 1819. 

(^teless (g^'tles), a. 1608. [See -less.] 
Without a gate. 

Ga*te-post. 1522. [f. Gate Post jiJ.] 

A post belonging to a gate, either that on which 
it hangs, or that against which it shuts. 


a (pass), au (b«d). (o»t). £ (Fr. chrf). 3 (ev«). si (7, » (Fr. eau d. Tie). i(sA). ,• (Psyche). 5 (what), p(gat). 



GATEWAY 


Ga'teway. 


1 4 An opening through a fence or wall. ? 03s. 
a, A frame or area in which a gate is hung ; a 

structure built at or over a gate, for ornament the borderersho ala^m the country in time of danger'; preier^^^a.j 

or defence. Also attrib. 1762. 3. transf and also, a peat put into the kitchen-Sre at night, to keep I- I- A standard measure or scale of measure- 

fig. a. A means of egress or ingress 1842. b. it alive till the morning. ment; esp. a measure of the capacity of a 

:= Gate 3. 1884. Gatling (gse'tlig). 1870. [The inventor’s barrel, the diameter of a bullet, or the thickness 

3. a. At the gateways of the day Tenn-vson. name. Dr. R. J, Gaihng,'^ attrib. in Gatling of sheet iron. b. transf. 2jrA fg. Capacity, 

Gattier rA 1555. [f. Gather v.~\ gun^ a form of machine ^n, with a cluster of extent ; dimensions, proportions 1655. fa. A 

I. The amount gathered, crop. s. The gathers barrels into which the cartridges are automa- limit ofdistance or extent. Also fg, Holland, 
(pi.), that part, of a dress, which is gathered tically loaded at the breach. Also Gatling 3. spec. The distance between the rails of a 
or drawn in 1663. 3. techn. ‘ The inclination simply. railway, tramway, etc . ; also, between the oppo- 

forward of an axle journal, or spindle, usually Gatten, var. of Gaiter sb.^ site wheels of a carriage 1841. 4. techn. a. The 

one-tenth of its diameter' (Knight) 1874. f Gat-toothed, a. rare. [app* == Gap- length of projection or margin of a slate or tile 


f. Gate sb.'^ -f- \Y ay.] ! wulch the feeding waters of a river, etc., are collected ; j ONF. gauge (mod. jange), of unlcn. origin. Not 


•hoop, one used by coopers to draw in the ends of other Rom. langs. ''The spelling gauge pre- 
■ :e stav^ so as to allow the, hoop to be slipped on in sense I. K. American 

.em; -peat, a fiery peat waicn was sent round by 1 ^ 

e borderers to alarm the country in time of danger ; J , ^ 

so, a peat put into the kitchen-fire at night, to keep I- I- A Standard measure or scme of measure- 
^ve till the morning. ment ; esp. a measure of the capacity of a 


3. a. At the gateways of the day Tenn'vson. 

Gatlier (g^*53i), sb, 1555. [f. Gather z/.] 


or drawn in 1663. 3. techn, * The inclination 

forward of an axle journal, or spindle, usually 
one-tenth of its diameter’ (Knight) 1874. 


railway, tramway, etc . ; also, between the oppo- 
site wheels of a carriage 1841. 4. techn. a. The 
length of projection or margin of a slate or tile 


yvxclL-LCKJLJLlCLl, a, rare. i app. == vjAr- vj*. wi. ui n toiauc Ui Ulc 

Gather (g^-Ssr), [OE. gad{e)rian toothed, f. G.at sb. opening.] Having the beyond that which overlaps it 1703. b. A 

WGer. type ^gadurbjan. The OTeut. root teeth wide apart (pop. regarded as a sign of “ensure of slate, one yard square 1847. 5. 


is '^gad-.~\ 

L irans. ti. (Only with prefixed ge-. ) To 
join; to put together. Obs. since early MEl. 2. 
To bring together ; to coUectOE. 3. To collect 


luck and of much travelling). Chaucer. 

II Gauche (gJj),£z. 1751. lF.] i. Awkward 
clumsy. 2. Math, Skew, not plane 1870. 


iiaut, (Usually gage.) a. The position of one 
vessel with reference to another and the wind 
1591. b. The depth to w'hich a vesssel sinks in 


(fiow'ers, etc.) from the place of growth ; to cull, plane, w^e have in one case, .a curve of double curva- 


2. If various points of the line do not lie in one water with a full cargo 1644. 6. Plastering. 

1 1 *1 /> . . , 'T'Ua .r.-. 


pick, pluck ; to collect as harvest (also to g. in) 
OE. ; to pick up 1715. t4. To compile (literary 


ture, in the other a g. polygon Thomson & Tajt. 


The greater or less quantity of plaster of Paris 
used wuth common plaster to accelerate its 


matter) -1677. 5 . To be the means of bringing Want of tact or maimer, awkwardness ; agauche 
together or accumulating ME. 6. To collect proceeding. 


(contributions). Also abscl. to mie a collec- Gaucho (gau*tJ<?j g§*tja). Also erron. 
tion. Now r-zr*?. ME. 7. To collect or acquire Guacho. 1824, fSp., prob. f. native S. Amer.] 
by way of increase; to gain 1590. 8. To One of a mixed European and Indian race of 


Gaucherie (^dfpri), 1798. [F., f. prec.] setting 1842. 

Vant of tact or manner, awkwardness ; agauche The gadge of Hering 1595. A bullet of so-gaage 

iroceeding. He [Howard] has visited all Europe. .to 


take the gage and dimensions of misery, depression, 
and contempt Burke. 3. Mixed g . : a broad and 
narrow g. laid down together. See also Broad gauge, 
Narrow GAUGE, s* Phr. To have or keep the weather 
gageefi to be to windward of; also jig. to get the 


collect (knowledge) by observation and reason- e^estnan herdsmen. gageep. to be to windw^d of; alsoyf^. to get th« 

ing; to infer, deduce, conclude. (= 1 ... colligere.) Gatld, Also gatlde. Obs. Hist, he^rof. Also lee gage. 

1535* 9- To draw into smaller compass, con- ME. [Proh. f. L,. gaudia.l One of the larger ^ fi* g’^uging-rod -1706. A gradu- 
tract 1617 ; spec, to draw together or pucker beads placed between the decades of * aves ' in instrument or vessel for gauging the forct 
(part of a dress) by means of a thread 1576. a rosary. quantity of a fluctuating object, as wind 

b. Arch, To contract or make narrower (a Gaud (g-od'), gaude, f. ('nit.') L. vS? wind-gauge, etc.: see R.ain 

drata, cMmney et0;) i703. ga^derc to fi. A trick, piankS often. KierTh., 


(part of a dress) by means of a thread 1576. a rosary. 

b. Arch, To contract or make narrower (a Grand (gpd), [hl'K. gatide, f. (nit.) L. 
drain, chimney, eta) 1703. 10. techn. a. Glass- gaudere to rejoice.] fi. A trick, prank ; often, 

making. To collect (melted glass) on the end a pretence; also a pastime -1796; a scoff, a 
of the blowing-tube 1839, b. To collect and laughing-stock -1650. 2. concr. A plaything, 

place in order according to signatures (the toy. Also, something gaudy ; a gewgaw ; a 
printed sheets of a book). Also absol. 1683. piece of finery. Now rhet. Also fig. ME. 3. 

2. Up roos our host.. And gadrede us togidre, alle Fine doings, gaieties. Now 1650. 4. 

m a flok CBAUCEfc To g. tha materials for nests display iSoo. 

a^SoIomon. .giueth us gaudas to play withall 1591. 
one s people % to be buried with one s ancestors ; hence, xrio--/* n a/tt? rr r' ATTT^ .a 1 i t 

to die. 3. But they that have gathered it [the com] TGau<^ , T* M* Gaijd sb, and J _ I. 


ated instrument or vessel for gauging the force 
or quantity of a fluctuating object, as wind, 
etc. Also rain-, wind-gauge, etc.: see R.^in, 
etc. 1688, 3. A contrivance attached to a 

boiler, etc., to show the height or condition 
of its contents ; more fully g.-coch, -glass. Of 
an air-pump : An instrument w''hich indicates 
the degree of exhaustion m the receiver ; usu. 
defined, as barometer, siphon g. (see those 
w'ords) 1794. 4. An instrument for ascertain- 
ing and verifying dimensions 1677, 5, A 

carpenter’s tool for marking lines parallel to the 
edge of a board 1678. 6. A contrivance to 




the Stalk Dryden. 5. Standing streames geather 
filth Gosson. To g. rust 1687. 7. Phr. To g. breath. 


hmng-g 7. fe A test 1691. 

•feud, s-2 153.. [perh f. GAtrfs 5 2] 

ntr . 1 o make merry; to jest, to scoff \at) —1580. -concussion, 'the lateral rocking of railway carriages 
He was sporting and gauding with his Familiars against the mils ’ COgilvie); -dopr, a wooden door 


etc ; to gain or recover breath. To g. oneself {to- fGaud, v.^ 1532. fperh. f. GaUD sb.T\ 

Milt. Tog. head', to Acquire strength i also to swell sporting and gauding with his Familiars 

as a festering sore. way (Naut.) ; ‘ to begin to . - j • ^ tt?' i. 

feel the impulse of the wind on the sails, so as to obey il GatldeaHTtlS (ggdzi^'mz^s). 1823. [First 


the helm ' (Smyth). 8, Pliny supposed amber to be a word of a mod. L, students song.] A college- 
resin., which he gathered from its smell Berkeley, students’ merry-making. 


9. Golden the clasp that gathers her shining robe 
to her side Bowen. 

n. intr. (Chiefly = refl. uses of I). i. To 
congregate, assemble OE. 2. Of things : To 


Gaudery (gg-deri), 1597- [f. Gaud sb.^ + 


!-ERY.] Giaudydecoration; finery, fine clothes; pattern or 
I a piece of finery. with teeth 

i Vice. . trickt up with its alluring gauderies 1663. nachines ; 


fixed in a mine airway for regulating the ventilation; 
•glass, a glass tube attached to a boiler to show the 
height of the water; -Icnife, a knife with a con- 
trivance for regulating the amount cut off ; -ladder, 
a horsing-block for raising the ends of wheeling planks 
in excavating; -latbe, a lathe for turning work to 


pattern or size ; -pin (Prin/zng), a small steel pin 
with teeth, for securing the lay on small platen 
machines ; -point, a point marked to indicate the 


collect; to form or increase by the coming to- 4Gail*<iish rz t=:o 8 ff fiAirn fA 2 1 diameter of a cylinder one inch high containing a 

frether of material ME. 1^- To accumnlate and X . . _ * *- • _ • _ *J unit of a lintiiH m#»aTnrp!* -rod. a ararfiiated 


gether of material ME. b. To accumulate and 
come to a head. Hence? of a sore, etc. : To 75 ?^ ^ ^ ^ ^ mlsuring with great accuracy thi internal 

devplon a qwp-llinp- OF <» Tn con- -ness. diameters of portions of work; -saw, a saw with a 

^T*m folds or tc't't Gatldy (go’dl), ME. f Sid. L, gaudium.] frame or clamp to determine the depth ofkerf; -stuff, 

tract ; to form folds or wrinkles (rare) 1577. . ^ GAUoW-iqfio. 4 . A taper (one of niortar containing three-fifths of fine-stuff and one of 

4^ To make way (towards an object) tx. commemorate the TS 

1577* intrc^ T«-o <+0 — PaTirv cA 2 n rri'e shutters; -Wheel, one attached to the forward end 

I. There gathered vnto him. .a very great multitude To* — utaul? so. s. 1555. 1 4- plough-beam, to gauge the depth of furrow. 

1 viii. 91. 2. One knows how a story gathers Rejoicing ; a merry-making -1647. 5. A grand <^Uge, gag® Cffifid?), z^. ME, fa. ONF, 


unit of a given liquid measure ; -rod, a graduated 
rod for measuring with great accuracy the internal 
diameters of portions of work ; -saw, a saw with a 


I. There gathered vnto him. .a very great multitude “^852. ‘fa, = Gaud sb.^ 2. 1555 * 

1 Esdras viii. 91, 2. One knows how a story gathers Rejoicing ; a merry-making —1647. 5. A grand 


1 gscLras viu. 91. 2. Une knows how a story gathers -xxcjun-ujg , -■‘•^ 4 /* o- [^auge, gage (gfld?), V. ME. la. UiMr , 

like a snowbalf Mrs. Carlyle, b. Now do's my feast or entertaini^nt ; esfi an annual collep ^^latS togau^, seeprec.] +1. trans. 

cr_ tn o Smawc. Ac vAorc flnw rlinn/ar* rfirr ehJ * f^rtTYimr^nc * fnr ^ ^ ^ o o » Ir ) I 


Proiect g. to a head Shaks. 3. As fast years flow dinner 1651, fHence //. ‘Commons 
away, The smooth brow gathers Shelley. To g. gaudy-days -1706. 

into the wind (Naut.) : to sail nearer to the wind. +Gati*dv a. 1 fMF onudg* inn a 

Hence Ga-therablea. capable of being inferred. TX»au ay, a. gauof app. a. 

Gatherer (ga-Ssrsi). ME. [f. prec. + -ER 1 .] t "’f -L S“^ys= 

r. One who gathers or collects ^see Gather 

V.) ; often with defining word, as rent-, tax-g. Gaudy (go di), a. 1529. [Cf. Gaudy j 

rr ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ r^ATTr\ cA 2 _vl ; *U-r - T 


tGau’dy, a.^ [ME. gaude app. a. OF, 
gaude weld + -yX] Only in gaudy-green, 
green dyed with weld, yellowish green -1590. 
G^udy (gg-di), a.^ 1529. [Cf. Gaudy sb. 4, 


To measure or measure off. ME. only, 2. 
To measure the dimensions, proportions, or 
amount of ME. 3. To ascertain the capacity 
or content of (a cask, etc.) by combined mea- 
surement and calculation 1483. 4. fig.', esp. to 
‘ take the measure ’ of (a person, etc.) 1583. 5. 


(now usu. -collector). 2. One of the front teeth also Gaud and - y^.j fi. Of fare; Luxu- To render conformable to a given standard ; 

' ^ r% o'KiA'Hir orlor*- .^1 j. ty *1* Za. — ^ ff 


of a horse 1696. 

Ga’tliering, vbl. sb. OE. [f. as prea + 
-iNQi.] I. The action of Gather v., in 
various transitive senses. Also with in, out, 
up. b. The action, also the result, of draw- 
ing in or contracting 1580. 2. The action 


lions --1601. 2. Brilliantly (now chiefly glar- 

ingly) fine or gay, showy 1583. b. slang. 
In neg. sentences : Very good 1884. 

X. Where they make reuell and g. chere 1550. z. 


X. Wnere tney make reuell ana g. cnere 1550. z. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy; But not 
exprest in fancy: rich, not gawdie Haml. i. iii. 71. 
A late notable gawdy Orator Baxter. G. Dreams 


of coming together ; the result of this ; union, Sedley. b. Not ag. IoiAstley. Hence Gau’dily 
accumulation OE. 3. spec. A suppurated Gau*diness. rr j on 


swelling OE. 4. An assembly or meeting 
OE.; a signal (by beat of drum, etc.) 1653. 
5. That which is gathered or brought together; 
esp, a collection in money (now dial,) ME. 6. 


Gau'dy, z/. 1482. [f. Gaudy sb. and a.^'] 
ti. irans. To furnish (a rosary) with gaudies 
-it;42. 2. To make gaudy. Southey. 
Gau*dy-day. 1567. [f. Gaudy Day.] 


Bookbinding. The arrangement of the loose A day of rejoicing; esp. the day of a college 
sheets of a book in proper order 1683, gaudy. So Gaudy-night (Ant. ba* Cl. III. xiii. 

Comb.', g.-board {Bookbinding), a horseshoe- i^). 
shaped table on which signatures are laid to be Gaudy-gTeeil : see GaUDY a.^ 

gathered ; -coal, a large piece of coal, laid on the Qauffer, gauifre : see GOFFER. 

fire to keep it burning during the night; -cry, a go, c. e . 

summons to assemble for war ; -ground, area from I Gauge, gage (g^dj), sb. Late ME, [a. 


summons to assemble for war ; -ground, area from I 


5 (Ger, K^’ln). o (Fr. ^eu), ii (Ger. Miller). 


also to g. up. Hence fig, to limit. 1600. 6. 

?■* To mark off (a measurement) 1678. 7. Plaster- 
ing, To mix plaster in the right proportions 
for any purpose 1686. 8. Dressmaking. To 

draw up in parallel gatherings 1881. 

2. To g. a foord North, the mind Carlyle, wire 1833, 
1^^ a river Phillips. 3. To g. beer barrels Macau^iy. 
^ 4, You shall not gage me By what we doe to night 

2-1 Merch. V. ii. ii 208. s* The stones are gauged and 
’‘-1 dressed by the hammer Gwilt. 

es Gaugeable (g^i-dgabl), a. 1768. [f. prec. 

-H-ABLE.] That may be gauged. 

^•1 Gauged, gaged (g^idjd), fpl a. 1678. 
[f. Gauge + -ED 1.] i. Marked or measured 
with a gauge. 2. Bricklaying, Of bricks : 
Cut or rubbed accurately to size 1823, 3. 

Plasiering. Mixed in the proper proportions 
for quick drying 1848. 

,a. I 3. G, stujf=: gauge-stuff (see Gauge jf 5 .). 


ii (Fr, d«ne), v (cwrl), e (e#) (th^e). e ifii) (r^m). ^ (Fr. fofre). 3 (fir, fern, ^dith). 



GAUGER 


GAZELLE 


Ga.tiger ige^'d^^i), 1483. [a. AF. ^az^^-emr, 
t Gauge z^.] i. One who ga-ges 

(see the vfa.) ; esp. an exciseman, a. A giiag- 
ing instrument 1580. Hence Gan'gersJaip. 
Gauging, gaging vdL zb. ME. 

[f. Gauge v. + -ing \ 1 The acuon of Gauge r. 

C<7z«^.:^g.‘liiie, a graduateid iine drawn on agaaging- 
rod or «lide-ruie ; -rod = Gacge-xoo. 

Gauk, Yar. of Gawk. 

Gaul (g^l). 1601. [f. Gaul^ a. F. Gatile, 
ad. L. Gallia, f, G alius •d.GzvA .1 
A. sb. a. An inhabitant of ancient Gaul 1630. 
b. poet, and jac. A Frenchman {mod.), 
tB. adj. Gallic -1606, 

Grauiisli (gp lij). 1659. [f, Gaul jA -f -ish.j 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the ancient Gauls. 
Also (poet, or joe.) : French. 

B. sb. The language of the Gauls 1668. 
Gault (gf 31 t), sb. 1575. [?] GeoL Xame of i 

a series of beds of clay and marl, which appear 
between the upper and the lower greensand. 
Hence Gault v. dial, to dig g. Gau‘lter. | 
Gaultheria (g^l>I®*ria). 1848. [f. Gaul- 
tier, a Canadian botanist.] £ot. A genus of 
evergreen aromatic plants (N.O. Ericacese). 
The American Wintergreen, G. procumhens, 
yields a volatile oil called g. oil, used in the 
pharmacopoeia. 

Gaum (ggm), v. 1796. [Cf. Gome sb,"] 
trans. To smear with a sticky substance ; to 
daub. 

Gaunt (ggnt, g^t), a, ME. [?] fi. Slim, 
slender, not fat -1736. 3. Abnormally lean, 

as from hunger; haggard-looking ; tall, thin, 
and angular ME. 3. iransf. Grim or desolate 
1814. 

a. G. am I for the graue, g. as the graue Shaks, 
A tall g. woman 1882. 3. Like the g. echo of a hollow 
tomb 1814. Hence Gauntly adv., -ness. 

Gauntlet (ggmtlet, gantlet), sb.i^ [ME. 
gantelet, a. F., dim. of gant glove. App. of 
Teut, origin.] i. A glove worn as part of 
mediaeval armour, usu. made of leather, covered 
with plates of steel. b. Used for Cestus®. 
Dryden, 3. In rec. use : A stout glove, cover- 
ing part of the arm as well as the hand, used 
in driving, wicket-keeping, etc. 1858. Also, 
the part covering the wrist 1882. ts. The 
Campanula Trachelium, Lyte. ^.Naut. 

* A rope round the ship to the lower yard-arms, 
for drying scrubbed hammocks ’ (Smyth). [? A 
distinct wd.] 

X. Phr. To throw (down), etc., the £^. (= F. feter le 
gaitf ) ! to give a challenge, from the medieval custom 
of throwing down a glove or gauntlet on such occa- 
sions. To take up, etc., the g . : to accept a challenge 
(F. relever le gant). I cast them my G., take it vp 
who dares 1590. Hence Gau’ntleted a. covered or 
armed with a g. Gau'ntlet v. trans. to strike with 
a g. Tennyson. 

Gauntlet (gjmtlet, gamtlet), 1661. 

[corrupted f. Ganti.ope, assim, to prec,] — 
Gantlope. 

Gauntree, gauntrie, -y : see Gantry. 
Gaur (gausi). Also gour, gore, 1806. 
[a. Hindustani.] A large species of ox. Bos 
gaurus, found wild in parts of India, 
f Graure, v. ME. [? freq. of Gaw vl\ intr. 
To stare, gape -1579. 

GklUSS (gnus). 1882. [f. Karl F. Gauss, the 
German mathematician (1777-1855).] Physics. 

A unit of intensity of a magnetic field. Hence 
Gau*ssage, the intensity of a magnetic field 
expressed in gausses. Gau*ssiau a., discovered 
or formulated by Gauss, GaussFvity, the in- 
tensity of magnetizing force expresssed in 
gausses. 

Gauze Cg§z). 1561. [a. F. gaze, of xmkn. 
origin. Identified with late L. gazzatum (Du 
Cange), and said to be named from Gaza in 
Palestine.] i. A very thin, transparent fabric 
of silk, linen, or cotton ; also, any similar fabric, 
as wire-g. a. transf, A thin transparent haze 
1842. 

a. A blue g. of smoke T. Hardy. Comb. g. 4 amp, 
a safety.laxnp in which the flame is surrounded by 
wire-g. 

Hence Gau’zy a. (whence Gau*zixiess). 

Gavel (gse’vel), Now ffist, [OE. 
gafol, from the Teut root ^geb-^ (OE. riefan 
Give).] i. tTribute. Only OE. and early 
ME. b. Rent OE. fa. Interest on money 
lent -1496. 3. attrib., chiefly in legal terms 
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rebting to payments or services exacted from 
, tenants OE. 

Gavel (gse'v^), sb.^ Now dial. ME. [a. 
ONF.^af^/masc., gavelleftm. (mod, jazelle).^ 
I A quantity of com cut and ready to be made 
into a sheaf. 

Phr. To lie on the g, : to lie unbound. 

Gavel (gse'vel), sb.^ Pseudo-arch, 1803 
y, Ga vel(kind). j A partition of land among 
the whole tribe or sept at the death of the holder, 
with reference to Celtic practice. Comb . : g.-act 
or g.-law, a statute of Ireland (2 Anne) enforc- 
ing the principle of (English) gavelkind on Irish 
Catholics. 

Gavel (gse-vel), U,S. i860, a. 

mason’s setting maul* (Knight), b. A presi- 
dent’s mallet 1866. 

Gavel (gse'vel), z/.l Now dial, ME. [f. 
Gavel sb.^] trans. To collect mown corn into 
heaps, for loading. 

Gavel (gtewel), Pseudo-arch. 1828. 

[f. Gavel trans. To divide (land), ac- 

cording to the practice of gavelkind. Also fig. 

They •'ga veiled* the lands of Papists and made 
them descendible to all the children equally Maine. 
G^vel, north, var. of Gable. 
tGavelet. ME. [f. Gavel jAl -f- ?] Law. 
A legal process against a tenant for non-pay- 
ment of rent ; chiefly relating to lands held in 
gavelkind -1741. 

Gavelkind (gm’v^oind). [ME. gaveKfi)- 
kende points to an OE. ^ gafol- gecynd, sb. neut., 
f. gafol Gavel sb.’^ + recynd sort, condition. 
Kind. App, not of Celtic ori^n.] i. The 
name of a land-tenure existing chiefly in Kent ; 
orig. identical with Socage, but quite early 
distinguished by the custom under which a 
tenant’s land at his death was divided equally 
among his sons. 3. From the i 6 ih c., often 
used to denote this custom generally 1531. 
Also fig. 3. transf, A similar Welsh custom 
of dividing property 1542. b. Irish gavelkind : 
a custom by which land, on the decease of its 
occupant, was thrown into the common stock, 
and the whole area redivided among the mem- 
bers of the sept 1612. 4. attrib, 1570. 
Gaveller (gsevebi). ME. [f. Gavel 
+ -erA] f I. A usurer. ME. only, sa. Mining. 
In the Forest of Dean : An ofiScer of the Crown 
who grants gales to the miners 1692. 3. Hist. 
One who pays gavel for land rented 1862. 

' Gavelock (gsswelpk). Obs. exc. Hist, and 
dial. [ OE. gafeluc, in form a dim. of gafel, 
geafel fork (see Gable sb.).] 1. A spear or dart, 
f 3. ~ Gablock I. 1698, 3. An iron crowbar 
or lever 1^97. 

Ga*verick. Cornwall. 1846. The Red 
Gurnard. 

Gavial Cg^wial). Also gar(rh)ial, etc. 
1825, [a. F„ corruptly ad. Hindustani ghari- 

yu/.j A saurian inhabiting the Ganges, dist. 
by its elongated muzzle from the American 
alligator and the African crocodile. 

Gavotte (gavp*t). Also fgavot(t. 1696. 
[a. F,, ad. mod. Pr. gavoto, dance of the Gavots, 

1. e. natives of the Alps.] a. A dance resembling 
the minuet, but more lively. b. The music 
for this dance ; a piece of music in common 
time, moderately quick, and consisting of two 
parts, each of which is repeated. 
fGaw, V. ME. £cf. ON. gd to heed.] intr. 
To gape, stare -1825, Hence tGawisb a. 
staring, gaping; gaud^y. 

Gawk (ggk), sb. 1837. [? f. next; but see 
Gawk vl] An awkward person; a fool; a 
simpleton. (Confounded by J ohnaon and others 
with Gowk.) Hence Gawkish a. 

Gawk (g§k), a. Also gauk. 1703. [?] 
Left, as mg.-handed. 

Gawk Cg9k), V. dial. U.S. Also gauk. 
1785. [? f. the sb. ; or ? an iterative form of Gaw 
V,] intr. To stare or gape. 

Gawky (gg'ki). 1724. [f. Gawk sb, (? or 

Z^.) + -Yl.] 

A, adj. Of persons : Awkward and stupid ; 
ungainly. Also transf, of things. 1759. 

A g. Country Boy 1759. A great g. ship L. Hunt, 

B. sb. An awkward lout ; a simpleton 1724. 
G^wn Cg9a% Now dial, 1565. [contr. 

from Gallon.] i. A gallon, 3. Any vessel 
for lading out liquids 1688. 


Gay [s-* unkn. etym.] 

A. adj. I. Full of or disposed to joy and 

mirth ; light-hearted, exuberantly cheerful, 
sportive, merry, b. Airy, off-hand. Johnson. 
fc. AppHed to \^omen, as a conventional epithet 
of praise -1802. 2. Addicted to social pleasures 
and dissipations ; often euphem. : Of immoral 
life 1637. 3 - Bright or lively-looking, esp. m 

colour; brilliant, showy ME. 4. Sho^Mly 
dressed. Now rare. ME. 5. Bnlliant, at- 
tractive. tFormerly also of reasonings, etc.: 
Specious. 1529, t6. Excellent, fine -1593. 7. 
dial. In good health 1855. 

I, This Absolon. .jolif was and g. Chaucer, b. G. 
indifference c. The learned man hath got the 

lady g. Shaks. Phr. The gay science ( = Pr.gai saber) ; 
the art of poetry, z. Is this that Haughty, Gallant, 

I G. Lothario Rowe. Euphevz. Two sisters — both g. 

I 1 325. 3. Costumes g. with ribbons 1870. Dressed in 
I bis gayest 1842. 4- Women.. sell their soules and 

bodyes to go g. Barclay. 7. I don’t feel very g. 

(7nodl). 

B. adv. f I. = Gaily I, 2. -1754. 2. Very; 

also 'pretty*. Freq. in dial. Often written 
Gey. 1686. 

C. sb. [the adj. u&e&absoL] ti. A gay lady. 

: Also, rarely, a ' gallant -1475- a* An orna- 
ment (now dial.) ME. ; *\fig, a childish amuse- 
ment -1694. 3. A picture in a book (now 

dial.) 1646. 

ilGayal (gFi*al, gaya'l). 1790. [Hindi.] A 
kind of ox (Bibos frontalis), common in 
Burma, Assam, and Bengal. 
Gayciiang(g^i-diseg). 1855. AnAnnamese 
vessel, somewhat resembling a Chinese junk. 
Gayety : see Gaiety, 

Gaylussite (g<fi-k<JS9it). 1826. [f. Gay- 
Lussac, the French physicist Min. A 
double carbonate of calcium and sodium, found 
in white or yellowish crystals. 

Gayly, Gayn-: see Gaily, Gain-. 
Gayness (g^mes). ME. [f. Gay a. + -ness.] 
The quality, condition, or state of being Gay. 
Graysome (g^^'s^m), a. Now rare. 1610. 
[f. Gay a. + -SOME.] Full of gaiety ; inspiring 
with gaiety. 

Gaze (g^z), shy ME. [f. Gaze zf.] fi. 
That which is gazed at -1797. a, A steady or 
intent look ME. Also fig. 

I. Made of my enemies the scorn and g. Milt. 
Sams. 34. 2. A Lover’s ardent G, Steele. Phr. At 
g., fat a or the g . ; said of a deer (now chiefly Her.), 
also of persons : in the attitude of gazing, esp. in 
wonder, expectancy, bewilderment, etc. So in to 
stand at g. At g.i by sight (said of a hunting-dog). 

Gbizo (ge^z), V. ME, [? root of Gaw v., 
with an -j- suffix. Rietz gives a Sw. dial, gasa 
to gape.] ti. intr, Orig.: To look vacantly ; 
also, to stare. In mod. use : To look fixedly, 
intently, or deliberately at something. Now 
chiefly literary, b. quasi-trans. with adv. or 
phrase 1713. 3. trans. To stare at, look 

fixedly at. poet, 1591. 

X, I did m^e them all g. to see themselves served 
so nobly Pepys. The mute rapture with which he 
would g. upon her in company W, Irving, quasi- 
trans. So Scotia's Queen.. Rose on her couch and 
gazed her soul away S. Rogers. z. To g. the Skie 
Milt. 

Gazebo (gazfb^?). Also tg 3 ^®cbo(o, etc. 
1752. [Explained as f. Gaze v., after L. 
videbo 'I shafl see’, or the like; but prob. a 
corruption of some oriental word.] 1. A turret 
or lantern on the roof of a house, commanding 
an extensive prospect ; also, a similar erection 
in a garden, etc. 3. A projecting window or 
balcony 1843. 

fGa-zeftil, a. [f. Gaze sb. + -ful.] That 
gazes intently. Spenser. 

Ga'ze-homid. 1570. [f. Gaze sh. + Hound 
j 3 .] A species of dog which hunts by sight. 
Now chiefly Hist, 

Grazel, var. of Ghazal. 

Gazelle (gazed). Also fgazel (erron. 
gazhal). 1600. [a. F., ad. Arab, ghazal, prob. 
through Sp.] A small delicately-formed ante- 
lope, of which the typical species (Gazella 
Dorcas) is a native of Northern Africa ; other 
varieties are found in parts of Africa and Asia, 
The gazelle is noted for the grace of its move- 
ments and the softness of its eyes. Also attrib. 
The turtle-dove, the timid fawn, the soft-eyed g. 
W. Irving. 
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Ga*zement. rare, 1596. [f. Gaze + 

-MENT.] Stare, observation. 

Gazer (gevzsi), 1548. [f. Gaze z?. -r - er.i] 

1. One who gazes. 3. A fish iPolyprosopm 
macer) 1861. 

tGaze*t(t. 1605. gazette, It, gaz- 

zetta,'] A Venetian coin -1682. 

Gazette (g^e*t), sd, 1605. [a. F., ad. It. 
gazzetta, pi. gazzette, app. from the coin of that 
name (see Gazet), paid for the paper or for a 
penis^ of it ; or ? from gazzetta, dim. of gazza 
magpie. At one time stressed on the first syl- 
lable.] I. A news-sheet; a pen odical publica- 
tion giving an account of current events. Now 
only Hist, 1605. 3. spec. One of the three 

official journals entitled The London G., The 
Edinburgh G., and The Belfast G,, issued by 
authority twice a week, and containing legal 
and government notices. Hence gen. the offi- 
cial journal of any government. 1665. 

2. Phr- To he in the g, : to be published a bankrupt. 
The first issues of the London G , published at Oxford 

while the Court was resident there in 1665, were entitled 
The Oxford G, ^The official record of the acta and 
agenda of the university is entitled The Oxford Unu 
versity G. In recent times Westminster G . , Pall Mall 
G. are examples of the use for general newspa;^s. 
Grazette (gaze-t), v, 1678. [f. prec.] To 
publish in a gazette. Chiefly pass .To he gazet- 
ted : to be announced in the official gazette as 
appointed to a command, or the like. 

Phr. To be gazetted out : said of an officer whose 
resignation is announced in the gazette. 

Gazetteer (gsezetisu). 1611. gazet- 

tier (now gazetier ) ; see Gazette and -eer.] 
X. One who writes in a gazette; a journalist; 
spec, one appointed and paid by Government, 
t3. A newspaper, gazette -1769. 3. A geogra- 
phical index or dictionary 1704, 

I. Gazetteer, it was lately a term of the utmost in- 
famy, being usually applied to •wnretches who were 
hired to vindicate the court Johnson. 
Gra'zing-sto:ck. 1535. [f. Gazing 7)11. sd. 
-h Stock. ] One on whom others gaze or stare. 
Gazogene Also gaso-. 1853. 

[a. F. , f. gaz Gas sh,"^ + -gine ; see -GEN.] A gas- 
producer ; spec, an apparatus for the production 
of aerated waters. 

Gazolyte (g3e*z^loit). 1843. [pi.'F.jf.gaz 
Gas -f Gr. Autos* soluble.] a. A name given 
by Berzelius to such simple gases as are per- 
manently elastic. These are oxygen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen, b. Ampere's term for a body 
which is resolvable into a gas. 1885, 
Geometer, obs. f. Gasometer. 
fGazon. 1704. [a. Y.gazon grass } //.pieces 
of turf; a. OHG. waso (G. wasen) sod, turf, 
etc.] A sod or piece of turf, cut wedge-shaped, 
used to line parapets, etc., in fortification -1768. 

Geal (dgfl), v. Now dial. ME. [a. F. 
geler: — L.gelare.'] To congeal, trans. axtdinir. 

Giean (gm). Now chiefly Sc. 1533. [a. F. 
guigne; of unkn. origin.] The wild cherry 
{Prunus avium) ; also, its fruit. 

Greanticlinai (832*1 sen tiklaimal), 1879. U' 
Gr. 77 earth + ANTICLINAL.] A. adf Of the 
nature of a general upward flexure of the earth’s 
crust. B. sb. The flexure itself. 

Gear (gl»i), sh. [ME. gere^ ad. ON. gervi 
— OE. *peru (poet, in pi. rearwe) : — OTeut. 
^garvAn-, f. ^garwu^ ready, YARe.] L Equip- 
ment. I. collect, sing. Apparel, dress, vest- 
ments, Now rare. 3. Armour, arms, accoutre- 
ments, Rarely pi, Obs. exc. arch, ME. 3. 

a. Riding equipment. (Now always riding-g.) 
ME, b. Harness for draught animals. 'Till 
19th c. chiefly pi, tAlsojf^. ME. 

3. My Lady’s gcer alone.. filld four portmantd 
trunks 1737. ... , , - 

II. Apparatus, i- Appliances, tackle, tools, 
ME. tb. Weaving, A leaf of heddles -1839. 3, 
Machinery, a. A combination of wheels, levers, 
etc. for a given purpose. Often specialized as 
expansion-, hand-, steering-, winding-g, 1523. 

b. Wheels working one upon another, by means 

of teeth, or otherwise. Often specialized as 
bevel-, crown-, spur-g, 1829, 3. Machine^. »=: 

Gearing, vbl. sb, 3. 1814. b. The relation of 
the diameter of a wheel of a cycle or motor 
vehicle to the gearing, indicative of speed 
capacity ; hence loosely, speed 1897. 4. Naut, 

1669. 


3, Phr. In, out of g. ; in, out of connexion with the 
motor. So to get (put, set, throw) in, into, out of g. 
Btgk,^ Ixw g ; so top, bottom g. fi^. The whole 
organization of labour was thrown out of g, Green. 

ILL Stuff. I. Goods, movable property, 
household necessaries ME. fb. Sc, and n. 
dial. Possessions 1535. fa. A material stuff ; 
m depreciatory sense, rubbish -1805 J tloul 
matter, pus -1653. 3. fig. = Matter, Stuff, 
in various uses (see quots.) ME. 

X. Some harmelesse Villager, Whom Thrift keeps 
up about his Countrie G^re Milt. 3. Discourse, 
talk ; stuff, nonsense : Priests with prayers and other 
godly g. Dryd! n. Doings {arch, or dial.) : Our gam- 
bols, and our boyish^ gcer K. W hite. t A matter, 
business: Whilest this gere was a brewing North. 

attrib. and Comb., as (sense II. 2 b) g.-cuiter\ g.- 
box, -case, the case enclosing the gearing of a 
bicycle, etc. ; -wheel, {a) a cog-wheel ; (b) in a bi- 
cycle, etc., the cog-wheel by means of wrhich the 
motion of the pedals is transmitted to the axle. 

Gear (gDi), v, [ME. germ, f. gere Gear 
sb.] ti. irans. To array; to dress -1691. 3. 

To equip (arch.) ME. 3. To harness 1638. 
4, To put (machinery) into gear ; to connect by 
gearing i8ci. b. zntr. Of a toothed wheel, or 
its teeth : To fit exactly into ; to be in gear, so 
as to work smoothly with 1734. ^ 

4. Phr. To g. up: to make the driving wheels go 
round faster than the pedals. So tog. down, level. 

Grearing (gi»’rig), vbl. sb. 1825. [f. Gear 
sb, and z/. -f--lNG^.] i. Harness {dial.) 1863. 
3. ‘ Plant' 1825. 3. The action of fitting a 

machine with gear; the manner in which a 
machine is geared; concr. apparatus for the 
transmission of motion or power, c.g. a train 
of toothed wheels = Gear sb. II. 3. Often 
specialized, as bevel-, spur-, etc. g, ; also with 
advs., as in g.-dawn, -up. 1833. 

Co 77 ih., as g.-chain, an endless chain transmitting 
motion from one toothed wheel to another. 
tGea*son. [OE. gxsne, gisne barren. Cf. 
OHG. keisini barrenness.] 

A. adj, I. Producing scantily -ME. 2. 

Scantily produced ; scarce -1674. 3* Extra- 

ordinary -1583. 

B. sb. Rarity, scarcity [rare) -1557. 

Geat(e, obs. AGate, Get, Jet. 

Gebur (gebu»j). [OE. lehAr ; see Neigh- 
bour.] Hist. A tenant-farmer (in the early 
English community). 

Gecarciiiian (dgfkarsi'nian). 1838. [f. 
mod.L. Gecarcinius (Gr. 77 earth -f 
crab) + -IAN.] A land-crab. 

Geek (gek), sbA Now dial. 15x5. [app. 
a. LG. geek ; related to gecken Geck vi\ A 
fool, simpleton ; a dupe. 

The most notorious gecke and gull Twel. IT. V. i. 351. 
Geck (gek), sh.^ Chiefly Sc. 1500. [= Du. 
gek, G. geck vbl. sb.] A gesture of derision ; 
an expression of scorn or contempt. 

Geck (gek), v. Sc. and n. died. 1583. [app. 
a. LG. gecken.'\ i. trans. To mock, cheat. 3. 
intr. To g. at : to scoff at 1603. 3. To toss 

the head, as in scorn 1724. 

Gecko (ge*k(?). PI. -OS, -oes, 1774. [a. 
Mai. gekoq, echoing the animal’s cry.] A house- 
lizard, found in the wanner regions of both 
hemispheres, remarkable for its cry, and for its 
power of climbing walls. 

Ged (ged). n. and Sc. ME. [a. ON, gedda, 
app. f. ON. gaddr spike, Gad. (Cf. Pike.)] 
The fish Esox lucius ; the pike. 

Gee (di5z), sh. colloq. 1887. [f. Gee inierji] 
A horse (orig. a child's word). 

Gee (d^f), v. slang. 1700. [? f. next.] 

intr. To go ; to fit, suit (only in neg. phrases). 
Of persons : To agree, get on well [together). 
Gee (dgx), interj. 1628. A word of com- 
mand to a horse, variously used to bid it turn 
to the right, go forward, or move faster. 
Geebung(d3rb27g). Alsogibong, jibtxmg. 
1827. [Native Austral.] The fruit of species 
of Persoonia, an Australian tree. 

Gee-gee (dgrdgf:). colloq. 1869. [Redupl. 
of Gee interj.'] A horse. Cf. Gee sb, 

Gteer, obs. f. Gear. 

Geese, pi. of Goose. 

Geest (g/st). 1847. [a. Du. geest dry or 
sandy soil.] GeoL Old alluvial matter on the 
surface of land ; coarse drift or gravel. 

Geet, obs. f. Jet. 


Gee-up (d3r|27*p), interj. Also gee-tltip. 
1733. [f. Gee interj. interj. (confused 

with Up adv.y^ = GEE interj. Hence Gee- 
(h}up V, to say ‘ gee-up ’ to ; to obey this call. 
ll Gehenna (g/aema}. 1594. [a. eccl. L. 
gehenna, a. Hellenistic Gr. yi^vva, ad. post- 
Biblical Heb. gedkinndm hell, place of fiery 
torment for the dead.] i. The place of future 
torment ; hell. 3. iransf. A place of torture ; 
a prison 1594. 

1. [Moloch] made his Grove The pleasant Vally of 
Hinnom, Tophet thence And black G. call’d the 
T^eof Hell Milt. 

Geic (d^rik), a. 1844. [f. Gr. 77 earth 4- 
-IC.J In g, acid, a product of the conversion 
of wood into vegetable mould. Also called 
humic or ulmtc acid. 

Gein(d3fTn). Aisogeine. 1844. [f. Gr. 77 
4- IN.] Chem. A brown precipitate obtained 
by boiling mould or decayed vegetable matter 
with^alk^es. 

fGeir. Also geier. 1567. [a. Do. gier.] 
A vulture -1615. 

Ctnnh. G.-eagle (= G. geier-adler),used in A.V. to 
render Heb. rwkam, a species of vulture. See Lev, 
xi. 18. 

(1 Geisha (g/i-Ja), Pi. geisb^ -as, 1891. 
i Japanese. J A J apanese dancing-girl. 
Geitonogamy (gait^np’gami). 1880. [f. 
Gr. yeirovo-j yetrojv neighbour 4- -7a/tfa mar- 
riage.] Bot, Fertilization by pollen of other 
flowers of the same plant. 

{[Geist, 1S71. [Ger.] Mind; reason; in- 
telligence. 

I do exhort .. England to get..* Geist to search 
and not rest till it sees things more as they really are 
M. Arnold. 

Gel(d3el). 1904. [The first syllable of 
//«.] A jelly-like material formed by the co- 
agulation of a colloidal liquid. Also as vb. 
Gelastic (dgelse'stik), a. rare. 1704. [ad. 
Gr. yeXaoTiKos, f. 7€Aai'.] Serving the func- 
tion of laughter, risible. Also [nonce-use) as 
sb. pi, remedies operating by causing laughter 
(Southey), 

Gelatification (d^edatifikisi-Jon). i860, [f. 
Gelatin 4- -fication.] The production of, 
or conversion into, gelatin or jelly. 
Gelatigenous (dgedati-di^enss), a, 1854. 
[f. Gelatin 4- -gen + -ous.] Producing or de- 
veloping gelatin ; as, g, tissues. 

Gelatin, gdatine (d^eJatin). 1800, [a. F. 
gitatine, ad. It. gelaiina, f. gelaia jelly. In 
medical L. gelaiina was orig. * any sort of clear 
gummy juice ' ; its present use is due to scien- 
tific chemistry. The pop. spelling is gelatine, 
often pronounced (d^elStf'n) ; the scientific 
form is gelatini^ i. The basis of the jellies 
ipto which certain animal tissues (skin, tendons, 
ligaments, etc.) are converted by prolonged 
boiling. It is amorphous, brittle, without taste 
or smell, transparent, and of a faint yellow 
tint ; and is composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and sulphur, b. Vegetable 
g. : one of the constituents of gluten, identical 
with animal gelatin 1852. 3. An explosive 

compound (more fully blasting or explosive g.), 
made by dissolving collodion-cotton in about 
nine times its weight of nitroglycerine 1878. 

X. Soup. -thickened by gelatine 1S78. 

attrib. and Comb., as (sense i) jg** capsule, pellicle', 
g..coated adj. ; (sense 2) g.-shell. Also g. dry*plate, 
a plate, usually of glass coated with a film of g., 
containing sensitive silver bromide ; g, dynamite, 
an explosive intermediate between blasting g. apd 
dynamite ; it consists of a thin blasting g. mixed with 
other substances ; g. emulsion, ‘ an emulsion of g. 
containing a sensitive silver compound adso attrib.', 
g. paper {Pkoiogr.), paper coated with sensitized g. ; 
g. picture, a photograph produced by the action of 
light on bichromated g. ; g. process, any photo- 
graphic process in which g. is employed ; g. sugar 
= Glycocoll. Hence Geriatined a. coated with g. 
(xelatiaate (dgelse-tineit), v. 1796. [l. 
Gelatin 4- -ate.] = Gelatinize i, 2. Hence 
Gelatina'tion. 

tGe*latine. 1713. [f. L. type *gelatimis.'] 
A. adj. Of the nature of jelly, gelatinous. 
Derham. B. sh, Zool. Kirby's name for the 
Acalephge of Cuvier, from the gelatinous con- 
sistency of their bodies -1855. 

Gelatiniferous (dselaeitini'feras), a. 1878- 
[f. Gelatin 4- -(i)ferous. ] Yielding gelatin. 
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Gelatinifonn (d^elati'nif^im), a, 1830. 
[f. as prec. + -{i)FORM*] Having the form of 
gelatin. ^ 

Gelatinize (dgelae'tinsiz), v. 1809. [f. 
Gelatin +-IZE.] i. intr. To become gelati- 
nous, a. To render gelatinous or jelly-like 1843. 
3. To coat with gelatin. 1890. Hence Gela^tini- 
3 ca*tion*^conversion into a gelatinous state. 

^ Gelatino- (d.^edatf-nc^), comb. f. Gelatin 
in words denoting its association with other 
chemical substances, as g.-aibummous, etc.; 
also in g.-bromide^ -chhride, etc. used aitrib, 
to signify the use of gelatin as a vehicle. 

Gefatinoid (d^elsstinoiG). 1866. 'f. Gela- 
tine -oid. 'I 

A. adj. Resembling gelatin, gelatinous. 

B. sb,^ [sc. stihitanc£.\ 1882, 

Gelatinotis (d^elsetinos), a. 1724. [ad. F. 

gdlaiinmx.tg^bcLhnei see Gel.\tin.] i. Hav- 
ing the character or consistency of a jelly ; jelly- 
like. Also Jig. 2, Of, pertaining to,' or con- 
sisting of gelatin 1798. 

Gtelation (d^eliljbn). 1854. [^A.'L.gela- 
twnsm, f. gelare to freeze.] Solidification by 
cold, freezing. 

Geld (geld), sb. Also eiyon. gelt. 1610. [ad. 
med.L. geldum (in Domesday Book), ad. OE. 
gkld, gdd^ gyld payment, tribute, also Guild 
: — OTeut. ^gddd^, f, root of ^gdpanx see 
Yield v,'\ Hist The tax paid to the crown 
by English landholders before the Conquest, 
and continued under the Norman kings. 

Comb. : g.-acre, -hide (Domesday acra^ kida ad 
g;elditm\ an acre or a hide as reckoned for the pur- 
poses of g. 

Geld (geld), a. Now dial. See also Yeld. 
ME. [a. (DN. geldr ; — OTeut. '^galdu-^ 
Barren; f also, sexually impotent. 

Geld (geld), Infl. gelt and gelded. 
ME. [a. ON, gdda, f. geldr Geld a.] 1 
irans. To castrate or emasculate; also, to 
spay. ^ ta. iransf. 20x6. fig. To deprive <?/some 
essential part ; to mutilate ; to expurgate -ijag. 
3. fa. To cut superfluous shoots, etc. from (a 
plant or tree) -2664. fb. To cut out the old 
comb from (a bee-hive) 71657. 
a. Bereft and gelded of his patrimonie Shaks. To 

f . the text [of a book] 1693. 3. a. G. and prune 

tra wherries Evelyn. Hence Ge'lder. 

Geld (geld), Also erron. gelt. 1630. 
[f. Geld Hist. To charge with, or pay, 
geld. So Geddable a. liable to pay geld. 
Gelder(s rose, obs. f. Guelder rose. 
Gelding (geddig), sb. ME. [a. O'^.geldingr^ 
f. gddr Geld a.] ti. A gelded person, a 
eunuch -1785. 2. A gelded animal, esp. a 

horse ME. 

t, Putiphar, the geldyng of Pharao Wyclif Gets. 
xxxvii. ^ 6 . 

Gelding (ge Idig), vbL sb. ME, [See -ing 1.] 
The action of Geld 

Gelid (d^edid), a. 1606. [ad. L. gelidus, f. 
gelum {geltis, gelu) frost; see Cold a^] E.x- 
tremely cold, ice-cold, frosty. Also jig. 

The Brightness of the G. Moon 1695, G. founts 
Thomson. Hence Geli*dity ^Obs.), extreme cold, 
Ge'lid-ly adv., -ness. 

Gelignite (d^edignait). 1889. [? f. Gel(a- 
TIN -f L. ignis + “iTE.j A variety of gelatin 
draamite. 

Geliy, obs. f. Jelly. 

fGtelo’Scopy. Better Gelotoscopy. 1730. 
[f, Gr. TeXws, yeXcijr- 4 - -or/foiria,] Divination 
by laughter. 

Getoe (dg/ldii's). 1864. [f. Gel-atin + 
-OSE.J Chtm. An amorphous gelatinous sub- 
stance obtained from J apan moss and seaweeds. 
Gelosie, obs, f. Jealousy. 

f Gelotoscopy. Better form of Geloscopy. 
Evelyn. 

|GteIseiniiiin(di5elsfmiJ?m). 1875. [modL, 
f. It. gelsomtno Jasmine.I a, A genus of 
^mng shrubs of the N.O. Loganiacex. b. 
The roots of a plant of this genus (G. semper- 
vtrens), or a preparation of them, used as a 
memane; a^o called gelsemhitim. Hence 
Ge'hiemiiip (also GelseTnlnine), a colourless, 
inodorous, bitter alkaloidal substance obtained 
from the root of G. sempervirms. G^se'mic 
acid, a crystalline substance obtained from 
the root of G. sempervirens. 


Gelt (gelt),j 3 .i rare. [a. Ir. a frenzied 
person.] A lunatic, Spenser. 

Gelt (gelt), sb.^ 1529. [a. Ger. ; see also 
Geld A] Money; now only dial, f In 
Spenser perb. == gold. 

His whole army oyed out for g. Usshejl 
(xelt (gelt), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Geld Gelded, ht. and Jig. 

Gelt, obs. f. Geld sb.^ Gilt. 

Cxelt var. Gilt, young sow. 

Gem (dgem), sb. [OE. gim^ a. L. gemma 
bud, hence jewel, f. root gen- to produce. In 
ME. refash, after F. gemme.'] i. A precious 
stone of any kind, esp. w’hen cut and polished ; 
a jewel. 2. transf. and pg.\ esp. an object 
of rare beauty or w'orth ; the choicest part of 
(anything). Now playfully : Something greatly 
prized, a ‘ treasure 1560. 3. A precious stone, 
bearing an engraved design in relief or in inta- 
glio 1791. t4. A bud, esp. a leaf-bud -1813. 

5. Zool. — Gemma 2. 1832. 6. Prmting, A 

size of type intermediate between Brilliant and 
Diamond 2888. 7. XJ.S. A light muffrn. 

a Dditeful dames and gemmesof jolitie Gascoigne. 
A little cabinet picture., which will be quite a g. W. 
Irving. 3. Antique Gems, their Origin, Uses, and 
Value {iiild) C. W, King. 

(xem (d^em), v. Infl. gemmed, gemming. 
OE. [f. prec.j ■fi, intr. To bud; irons, to 
put forth {a blossom, a fruit) -1747. 2. To 

adorn with or as with gems 1610. 3. trans. 

To excavate for gems 1889. 

I. Milt. P.L. vii. 325. a. Gemmed with rubies 
1877. A coppice gemm’d with green and red 
Tennyson. 

liGemara (gema*ra). 1613. [Aramaic; 

* completion’.] The later portion of the 
Talmud, consisting of a commentary on the 
older part (the Mishna), Hence Gemaiic a. 
pertaining to the G. 

ijGemaliia (gfm^iTria). 1686. [Rabbinical 
Heb., a. Gr. •y easier pia GEOMETRY.] A cab- 
balistic method of interpreting the Hebrew 
Scriptures by interchanging words whose letters 
have the same numerical value when added. 
Gemel (d5e‘mel). ME. [a. OF. gemd 
(mod. jumeau) : — L. gemellus^ dim. of geminus 
twin.] fi. pi. Twins ; pairs -1603. tb. aiirib. 
or adj. Twin -1657. 2. Her. in pi. Bars, or 

faarrulets, placed together as a couple 1592. 3. 
A kind of double ring. Now Hist. Also g.- 
ring. Cf. Gimmal. 1572. 4. A hinge. Now 
only in g. -hinge. 1536. 

Comb. X g.-binge {Locksniithing)^ a binge consisting 
of an eye or loop and a hook. var. (in all senses) 
fGemew, gemow. 

[Geminal : a spurious word,] 

Ge mma te (d^e’min/t). 1598. [ad, L. 

geminaius, geminare, i. geminus twin.] 

^ A, adJ. Duplicated, combined in pairs, twin, 
binate ; as, g. haves. Hence Geuninately adv. 
B. sh. A doubled consonant {rec.). 
Geminate (dge*mm^it), v. 1637. [f. L. 
geminaU ppl. stem; see prec.] trans. To 
double. 

Gemination (dgemin^Jen). 1597. [ad. L. 
geminatio7ie7n.'\ i, A doubling, duplication, 
repetition. b. The union of contiguous teeth 
1859. fa. Rhei. The repetition of a word, 
phrase, or the like, for effect ~i666. 3. Gram. 

a. The doubling of a consonant sound 1877. 

b. The^ doubling of a letter 1875, 

Gemini (dge’minoi). ME. [a, L. gemini 
(pi. oigeminus) twins,] i. Astron. A constel- 
lation, otherwise -MSastor and Pollux'; also 
the third sign of the zodiac, anciently identified 
with this, t2. A couple, a pair; esp. in pi. 
form, a pair of eyes -1700. 3. A mild oath or 
exclam. vulgar. 1664. 

X. When, .the starry G. hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion’s grave Tennyson, a. Merry W. ii. ii. 8. 
Hence Ge'xmnids pi. the meteoric bodies forming 
the star-shower that has its radiant point in G. var. 
Geminy. 

Geminiflorous (dge:mini,flo»T3s), a. 1866. 

p. L. gemini-, geminus + fior-, Jlos -f -OUS.] 
Having flowers in pairs. 

GemMous (dge-minos), a. rare. 1646. [f. 
\‘*^erninus.'\ Double; occurring in pairs. 
'{Gemma (dge’ma). PI. gemmae, 1770. 
L. ; see Gem.] i, Bot. A leaf-bud, as dist. j 
from a flower-bud. In mosses, etc. : A small I 


cellular bulbel. 1830. 2. Zool. A bud-like 

growth upon animals of low organization, 
which becomes detached and develops into a 
new individiiai 1841. Hence Gemma'ceous a. 
pertaining to, or of the nature of leaf-buds. 
Gemman (d3e*msn). Vulgar pronuuc. of 
Gentleman. 

iGeTomary. ME. [ad. late L. gemmarius^ 
f. gemma Gem.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or concerned with 
gems -1682. 

B. sb. An engraver of gems, a jeweller. ME. 
only. 

Gemmary ; see Gemmery. 
femmate (d^e^m/t), a 1846. [ad. L. 
gemmatus] see next.] Bot. and Zool. Fur- 
nished with buds ; reproducing by buds. 
Gemmate (dge-mfit), 5^. 1623. {{."L. gem- 
mat-, gemmare, i. gemma Gem.] •fa. tr-ans. 
To deck with gems -1697. b. intr. To put 
forth buds ; to propagate itself by buds 1846. 
(xemmation (d^emTtJon). 1760. [a. B., f. 
L. gemmare ; see prec.] i. Bot. a. The action 
of budding, b. The time when leaf-buds are 
put forth, c. The arrangement of buds on the 
stalk ; also, of leaves in the bud, 2. Zool. 
Reproduction by gemmae ; the formation of a 
new individual by the protrusion and complete 
or partial separation of a part of the parent ; 
budding 1836. 

Gemmeous (d5e*mr3s), a. 1605. [f. L. 
gemmeus (f. gemma Gem) + -OUS.] Of or per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or resembling a 
gem. G. Dragonet ; the fish Callionymus Lyra. 
fGemmery (d^e^meri). Also gemmary. 
1656. [f. Gem .rJ. + -ERY; see also -ARY.] A 
jewel-house -1721. 

Gemmiferoiis (dgemi'feros), a. 1656. [f. L. 
gemmifer-^ -OXiS.'\ 1. Producing gems. 2. 
Producing a gemma or bud 1804. 
Gemmiparotis (d^emi'parss), a. 1793. [f. 
mod.L. gemmiparus+-o\JS.’] a. Producing 
offspring by gemmation, b. Of or pertaining 
to gemmation. Hence Gemmi'parously adv. 
Also GemmipaTity, the attribute of being g. 
Gemmtde (d^e’miwl). 1845. [a. P'., ad. L. 
gemmula, dim. of gemma a bud. Gem.] t. 
Bot. a. = Plumule. 1844. b. One of the 
reproductive cells of cryptogams 1874, 2. 

Zool. A small Gem (sense 5) or gemma ; spec. 
a ciliated embryo of one of the Codenterata \ 
an encysted mass of sponge-particles, from 
which new ones are produced 1845. Hence 
Genmmli’ferous a. bearing gemmules. 
Gemmy (dge-mi), a. ME. [f. Gem sb. + 
-y^.] I, Abounding in gems, covered or set 
with or as with gems. 2. Gem-like ; glittering 
1580. 

I. The g. bridle glitter’d free Tennyson. Hence 
Ge*mmily ^v. Ge'mminess. 
fGe monies. 1598. [nd.lj. {scalm) Gemonige; 
of unkn. origin.] Rom. Antiq. Steps on the 
Aventine Hill leading to the Tiber, to which 
the bodies of criminals were dragged to be 
thrown into the river. H Misapplied ^g. for 
’ tortures -1683. 

Gemot(e (gemJuT). [repr. OE. gemdty f. 
ge- together (see y-) + mdt Moot.] £ng. Hist 
A meeting; an assembly (in England before 
the Norman. Conquest) for judicial or legisla- 
tive purposes. See also Witenagemot, 
llGemsbok (ge*mzbpk). 1777. [Du. gemsbok 
(prop, chamois), a. Ger. gemsbock, i.gemse fem., 
chamois + boch buck.] S. African name lor a 
large antelope {Oryx capensis). 

GemstLom (ge*mz|hpjn). 1825. [a. Ger. ; « 
chamois horn '.] An organ stop with tapering 
metal pipes, yielding a tone like that of a horn 
in quality. 

-gen (dgen), su^x, forming sbs . ; ad. F. 
•gbne, repr. (ult.) Gr. -yivijs (f. yiv- root of 
yiyveaBai to be bom, become, yivos kind, 
etc.; see Kin) an adjective suffix meaning : (i) 

’ bom in a certain place or condition as in 
olHoyevijs bom in the house ; (2) * of a (specified) 
kind as in bpoytvrjs of the same kind. The 
F. gine has two applications, both of which 
have been adopted in Eng, 

I. CAem. In Lavoisier’s TraiU de Chimie 
1789 the etymon of the sufiix is said to be *Gh. 
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jHvoficu, j’engendre *, Hence the sense ^ that 
which produces *. In Eng. ’■^hz€ became -gene, 
and iater -gen, as in nitrogen, etc, 

52. BoL The botanical use of -gkne is due to De 
Candolle, and is merely a diiferent application of 
the-^<^??^usedinchemi<^ terms, referred vaguely 
to a Gr. root meaning ‘ to produce, to grow 
The adjs. eTzdogkne, exogkne (De Candolle) be- 
came in Eng. endogenous, exogenous-, from these 
Lindley c 1845 formed the sbs. endogen, exogen ; 
hence many analogous terms denoting classes 
of plants. 

Grenappe (d^ena-p). 1858. [f. Genappe in 
Belgium, where first made.] A worsted yarn 
or cord of exceptional smoothness, used in the 
manufacture of braids, fringes, etc, 
(iGendame (gandaTm, dgendaum). PL 
-fgens d’annes, fgensdarmes, gendarmes. 
1550. p, gendarme, a sing, formed from the pi. 
gens darmes men of arms ; hence a fresh pi. 
gendarmes^ In mod. F. the form gens d'armes 
has only the historic sense,] i. (Chiefly ;z>/.) 
In the older French army, a horseman in full 
armour, having others under him; later, a 
mounted trooper. Now Hist. 3. A soldier, 
who is employed on police duties, esp. in 
France. Alsoyf^. 1796. 3. aiirib., m g^ Hue 
1884, 

Projecting pieces of rock, which are called 
gendarmes; apparently from their.. stopping travel- 
lers 18S3. Hence Genda'rmery, -erie, gendarmes 
as a body ; also aiirib, 

(jrender (d^e-ndoi), sb. [ME. gendre, a. 
OF, gcn{d)re (mod. genre), ad. L. gener-, genus 
= Gr. '-{kvos, f, root to produce ; the d is 
excrescent; cf. Kin.] ti. Kind, sort -1784. 
3. Gram, Each of the three (or two) gramma- 
tical ‘kinds’, corresponding more or less to 
distinctions of sex (or absence of sex), into which 
sbs. are discriminated according to the nature 
of the modifications they require in words syn- 
tactically associated with them ; the property 
(in a sb.) of belonging to, or (in other parts of 
speech) of having the form appropriate to con- 
cord with, a specified one of these kinds. Also, 
the distinction of words into ‘genders'. ME. | 
Mod. Eng. has * natural * as opposed to ‘ ^amma- 1 
tical ’ gender j i.ew nouns are masculine, feminine, or 
neuter according as the objects they denote are male, 
female, or of neither sex. For commo 7 t, epicene g,, 
see those wds. 

3. tramp Sex, Now only joc. ME. *{*4, Off- 
spring -1662. 

Gender (d^e'ndoj), v. [ME. gendren, a. 
OF. gendrer, genrer, ad. L. generare to beget, 
f, gener-y genus*, see Gender s^.] i, trans. 
To beget, engender {arch,) ME. fs. intr. 
To copulate -1634, 3. trans. tTo generate 

(heat, etc.) -1653 ; to engender (a feeling, etc.) 
{arch.) 1450. 

Genderless (d^emdojles), a. 1887. [See 
-less.] Without distinction of gender. 

Gene (dgln). 1913. Also gen, [irreg-f. Gr* 
yev- to produce.] BioL One of the factors or 
elements concerned with the development in 
the offspring of hereditary characters. 
Geneklo^c, -al (dgemzial^j-d^ik, -al, dgr-), 
a. 1577. [ad. F. ginialogique, ad. genea^ 

logicus, a. Gr., + -AL ; see Genealogy.] That 
belongs to genealogy, or that traces family 
descent. 

Genealogical tree : a table of family descent under 
the form of a tree with branches. Hence Ge nea- 
lo'gically adv. 

Genealogist (d^enr isedodgist, dgz-). 1605. 
[f. as prec, + -isx. J One who traces genealogies, 
or one interested in the study of them, 
Genealogize (djenzisedod^siz, djz-), v. 
1602, [f, as prec. +-IZE.] trans. To draw up 

a genealogy of ; intr. to make out genealogies, 
fenealogy (dgenz'ise-lodgi, dgz-). ME. [a. 
OF. gene[a)logie (mod. ginSalogie), ad. late L, 
genealogia, a, Gr., f. yfveaXSyos, f. yeved race 
+ -‘\ 6 yos; see -LOGY.] 1. An account of a 
person's descent from an ancestor or ancestors, 
by enumeration of the intermediate ancestors ; 
a pedigree. Also transf. ta. Lineage, pedi- 
gree, family stock -1549. +3. Progeny. 

Sterne, 4. The investigation of pedigrees 
as a branch of study or knowledge. Tucker. 
Genera, pi. of Genus. 
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Genemble (d^emerab’l), a. 1450. [ad. L. 
generabil is ; see -ABLE. ] That may be generat- 
ed or produced. 

General (d3e*nerai). ME. [a. OF. general 
(mod. ginkral)„ ad. L. generalis, t gener- 
Genus, class, kind, race.] 

A. adj. I. Pertaining to aU, or most, of the 
parts of a whole ; completely or approximately 
univers^ within implied limits ; opp. to partial 
or particular. -i-b. Pertaining in common to 
various persons or things -1667. c. With 
collect, or pi, sb. Ail, whole, Obs. exc. in g. 
body. 1591. 3. Concerned with the whole ; 

opp. to local, sectional, etc. ME. 3. Catholic, 
addressed to all 1611, 4. Prevalent, wide- 

spread, usual ME. 5. Not specifically limited 
in application ; applicable to a whole class of 
objects, cases, or occasions ME. b. True for 
a variety of cases ; in later use, true in most in- 
stances, but not without exceptions (opp. to 
universal) ME. c. Of a word, name, etc. : | 
Applicable to each member of a class or genus. 
Common. Of a concept, notion, etc. : Includ- 
ing only what is common to the individuals of 
a class. 1551. 6. Not restricted to one depart- 
ment. tAIso formerly : Widely accomplished. 
1552* tb» Open, affable to all -1^30. 7, Not 
belonging to, or confined to, a class ; miscella- 
neous 1639. S. Comprising, deaHng with, or 
i directed to the main elements, features, etc. 
1563 ; hence, wanting in details ; indefinite, 
va^e (opp. to precise) 1601. 9. Mil. Epithet 

indicatingsuperior rank and extended command 
1576. b. Applied also to civil and legal 
functionaries, as attorn^-, postmasier-g., etc. 
(see those wds.) 1591, 

I. A g. Battel 1659, Request 1665, peace Addison. 
Phr. G. average : see Average sb.^ G. paralysis : 
see Paralysis. b. So spake our g. Mother Milt. 
c. The gen’ral sex shall suffer in her shame Pope. 

2. Phr. G. chapter, council (see Council a), elec- 
tion (opp. to by-election). G. ticket (U.S.) : the 
system by which the whole list of candidates for 
the representation, e.g, of a state or city, is voted 
upon by the undivided body of electors (= F. scrutin 
de lisie\ G. Post : formerly, the post or mail that 
was sent from the G.P.O. in London on certain 
days (opp. to the local ‘ penny ’ or * two-penny ' post) ; 
hence the first delivery in the morning is still officially 
called the G.P. or General Post delix^ery. Also the 
name of a game. Also aitnb. G. orders, the orders 
is.sued by the commander-in-chief, 3. The (Jenerall 
Epistle of lames Bible 1611. 4, The g. taste 1752. 
A g. opinion Palev. The theme of g. remark 1885. 
5. After we had answered the g. questions, they began 
to be more particular De Foe. Thebe', costs of the 
action Bowen. Phr. G. confession, pardon (some- 
times also in sense i). G. issue (Law) ; a plea or pleas 
importing an absolute and general deni^ of what is 
alleged in the declaration, b. I guess you are right 
there, as a g. rule Lytton. c. The g. term . . Majolica 
Fortnum. 6. Phr. G, dealer, merchant, agent, etc. 
G. practitioner. G. servant ; a maid-of-all-work. Tak- 
ing away such a g. and onely man as Mr. Cheeke is 
Ascham. 7. Not very intelligible to the g. reader 
1862. The g. public Tyndall. Phr. General ship, 
where persons unconnected with each other load goods 
on board Smyth. 8. A g, knowledge was all that 
could be expected i860, 

^ Phrases. In g. : t(«) collectively, universally ; t(3) 
in all respects ; (c) generally ; opp. to in special, in 
particular-, {d) as a general rule, usually. In the 
g, : generally; on a general view ; in the main. 

B. sb. I. 'll. The adj. used absol. : The total, 
the whole, or in weaker sense, the most part 
-1771. b. The public; the multitude {archl) 
1601. 2, Something that is general ; chiefly 

pi. Now rare (chiefly in antithesis to particu- 
lars, etc.) 1566. -fb. That which is common 
to all. T?\ Cr, I. iii. 180. tc. pi. Oxford 
Univ. = Responsions -1841. t3. Logic. = 

Genus. -1705. t4. Painting. Name of a 

neutral colour -1662, 5. Mil. Also as F, 

ginirale, generale. The first beat of the drum 
for the assembly of all the troops 1706. 

r. The g. of people at his time of life Mad. D’Arblay. 
b. The Play.. pleased not the Million, ’twas Cauiarie 
to the Generali Haml.ii. ii. 457. a. The deceitefull 
and wrangler walketh in generalles 1566. To whom 
I refer thee for generals and common news Penn. $. 
The generale was beat at half-past four, the assembly 
at half-past five Wellington. 

n. I. Eccl. The chief of a religious order 
1561. 3. Mil. A general officer (see A. 9); 

orig., the commander of the whole army, 
subseq. also any divisional commander. In 
mod. use, designating an officer as holding 
definite military rank {i. e. the rank next below 


that of a field-marshal ; untechmcally extended 
to thoseof LiEUTENANT-GENERALand Major- 
general) 1576. transf. fig. b. A 
tacticiM, strategist 1615. c. The head of the 
Salvation Army 1882. 'ts. Xaui. = Admiral 
j -1717. 4. coUoq, A maid-of-al!-\\ork 1884. 

a. Successe vnto our valiant C5enerall Shaks, 
rWaterloo] was perhaps on both sides rather a 
soldiers’ than a general’s battle Seeley, fg. Rom. 
^ yul. V. xii. 219. b. Cortez was certainly a great g, 
Prescott. 

Generale; see General B. I, 5 sb. 
liGeneraHa (d^ener^^iia), 5^.75/. 1832. [L., 
neut. pi. of generalisL] General principles. 
Gteneralism (d^emerMiz’m). 1809. [f. 

General sb. A general statement. 

L Generalissimo (d,5e:neraii*simt7). 1621. [a. 
It., super!, of geneiale.~\ The supreme com- 
mander of a combined naval and military force, 
or of several armies in the field. Also transf. 
and fig. Hence ]j Gemerali’ssima, a female g, 
G^erality (dge-nergediti). 1482. [ad. F, 
gdneraliti, a. L. gener alit as, i. generalis.) 

I. I. The quality or fact of being general 
(see General a .) ; now chiefly, applicability 
to a whole class ; iso, vagueness. tFormerly 
also, prevalence. z. quasi-concr. ^mething 
that is general ; fa general class ; a general 
proposition or statement; a general point; 
chiefly in pi. 1551. 3, The main body, the 

bulk of. (Now only with sb. pi. or collect.) 
f Also, people in general 1563. 

I. A method of great g. and power Brewster. The 
g. of a conclusion Tyndall. 3. Keep to your sound- 
ing generalities, your tinkling phrases Haelitt- 3. 
Some were good scholars, but the g. dunces W'ooD. 

n. Special senses, ti. The dignity or office 
of general 1686. fa. The general staff of an 
army -1676, 3, Fr. Hist. A fiscal and ad- 

ministrative division of the kingdom of France, 
under an officer called giniral des finances or 
iftUndani 1630. 

Generalization (d^emeralaiz^’Jsn). 1761. 
[f. next vb. -k-ATlON. Cf. F. glnlralisation."] 

1. The action or process of generalizing, i.e. 
of forming general notions or propositions 
from particulars. 3. quzsi-concr. A general 
inference 1794. 3. The process of spreading 

over every part 1897. 

X. Hasty g. is the bane of all sdence Tait. 3. The 
g. of an infective disease Allbutt. 

Generalize (d^emeiabiz), v. 1751. [f. 
General a.+-iZE. Cf. F, genlraliser,'] 'To 
make general, i. trans. To reduce to general 
laws; also, to form a general concept. 3. 
trans. To infer inductively from particulars 
^795* 3‘ draw general inferences from 

1828. b. Math, and Philos. To throw (a 
proposition, etc.) into a general form, including 
the particular case 1812. 4. intr. To form 

general notions by abstraction from particular 
instances ; to amve at general inferences 1785. 

5. trans. To render indefinite ; to soften down 
ffie special features of 1809, 6 . To make gen- 
eral; to popularize. Also, to spread over a 
system or surface in general. 1818. 

X. Generalizing those names, so as to make them 
represent a class Jas. Mill. Causes which do not 
admit of being generalized G, C. Lewis. 3. A mere 
conclusion generalized from a great muldtude of facts 
Coleridge. 3. Copernicus generalized the celestial 
motions. .Newton generalized them .still more 1828. 
Knowledge is experience generalized Mill. 5. Travel- 
ling tends to generalise and rub off local habits, pre- 
judices, [etc.] 1835. 6. To g. the use of the poiatoe 1824. 

Hence Generali zable a. capable of being gen- 
eralized, Generalized ppl. a. ; spec, of a disease ; 
That has extended itself to the system in general. 
Generalizer. 

Generally adv. ME. [f. Gen- 
eral a. ti. So as to include all; as 

a whole, collectively -1613. t2. Universally ; 

with respect to all or nearly all. With neg, = 
at all. -1653. Hence b. For the most part, 
extensively ME. 3. In a general sense or way ; 
opp. to specially ME. 4. As a general rule ; 
commonly 1654. 

X. Tam. Shr. l n, 274, z. Two [sacraments] onely, 
as g. necessarie to salvation Bk. Com. Prayer.^ b. A 
fact now g. received 1820. 3. He gave all his lands 

to Richard, g. Cruise. Phr. G. speaking = ‘ in 
general *. 4 [Winds] from the land are g, dry Geikie. 

Generalness (dge-neralnes). 1561. [f. as 
prec. -f -NESS.] The state, quality, or fact of 
being General. Now rare. 
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Generaisliip (d^e-neraljlp). 1591- [f. 

General ii. 4 - -SHIP.] i. tThe functions of 
a general ; also, conduct in command. 3. 
The office, or ftenure of the office, of general 
1610. 3. Skill in the management of an army ; I 

strategy 1788 ; iransf. skilful management 1768. 

X. Cicero .laughs, indeed.. at his g. Bolingbrokk. 
3. Hannibal gave great proofs of g. Langhorne. 
tram/. An artful stroke of g. in Trim to raise a dust 

tGe*neralty. ME. [a. OF. *generaUi, f. 

general GENERAL.] =s Gener tLlTY, m all 
senses -1676. 

Grenerant (dse-nerant). 1665 [ad. L gene- 
rantem, generare.'] 

A. sb. That which generates; in Maih, = 
Generatrix 1842. 

B. adj. Productive [rare] 1875. 

Generate (d^e’iier/t] .///. 1509. [ad. L. 

generatus ; see next,] Generated. 

Generate (d^emerif't), v. 1509. [f. L. gene- 
raf-, ppl. stem of generare to beget, etc., f. 
gener~, genus; cf. Gender sb.. Genus,] 'ti. 
trans. To beget, procreate, engender -1697. 
b. absol, or intr. To produce offspring. (Now 
rare.) 1626. 3. To bring into existence (sub- 

stances, animals, etc.). Chiefly in pass. 1563. 
b. esp. To produce, evolve (steam, gas, etc.; 
also heat, friction, etc.) 1791. c, Maih. To 
produce or evolve (a line or figure) ; said chiefly 
of a point, line, or surface doing this by its 
own motion 1698. 3. To bring about, give 

rise to, produce 1626. 

1. b. Some Lining Creatures g'. but at certaine 
Seasons of the Years Bacon, a. K region where rain 
was generated Tyndall. c. We know how a circle 
is generated Bow'EN. ^ 3. The love of ^killing game 
generates a sincere wish to preserve it Kinglake. 
Hence Generating ppl. a. that generates ; esp. (in 
mod. use) of electrical apparatus. 

Generation (d^ener^Jhn). ME, [a. L. 
generation^em ; cf. F. gdniration.l 

I. I. The act or process of generating or 
begetting; procreation; propagation of spe:ies, 

b. The fact or manner of being begotten ME. 

c. Manner of descent ; genealogy {rare) ME. 

d. Theol. The origin of the Son from the 
Father 1659. a. Production by natural or 
artificial processes ; often opposed to corrup- 
tion (Aristotle’s <p$opd) ME. 

X, Phr. Equivocal, spontaneous g., see the adjs. C. 
The book of the g. of Jesus Christ Matt, u i. d. 
Str^ge G. this? Father and Son Co«eval, two 
distinct and yet but one Ken. 2. Of the generacyon 
and cause of stone and metal I, and of plantis and 
herbys 1519* The g. of happiness Godw-in, of heat 
1853. 

n. That which is generated, fi. Offspring 
-1674 ; descendants -1704 ; produce (of the vine) 
-1565. 3. Offspring of the same parent re- 

garded as a step in a line of descent from an 
ancestor; ^Degree. ME. 3. The whole body 
of individuals bom about the same period ; also, , 
the time covered by the lives of these. (A gen- | 
eration is usually computed at thirty years.) I 
ME. t4. Family, breed, race; class, kind, 
or set of persons -1727. 

a. A family party, consisting of three generations 
18^4. 3. Why doth this g. seek after a sign Mark 

viii 12. The hopes of the rising g Johnson. 4. 
Thy Mothers of my g. : what’s she, if I be a Dogge 
Timm t. i 205. They could not brook the fighting 
in conjunction with this wicked g. [the Irish] De Foe. 
Generationism (dgener^’Joniz’m). 1864. 
[f. prec. + -ISM.] The doctrine that not only 
the body but the soul comes from the parents ; 
called also traducianism. 

Generative (dgemer^iv), a. ME. [LGen- 
pATEzr.+-iVE. Ct ¥. g£nSratif.‘\ Pertain- 
ing to generation ; having the power or function 
of generating (see the vi.) ; productive. 

Causes, .generatiue of sedition Speed. 

Generator (d^e-ner^toj). 1646. [a. L.] 

I. One who generates or begets. 3. That 
which generates or produces ; esp. an appara- 
tus for producing gases, steam, or electricity 
1794* 3 * Mus, The fundamental tone of a 

senes of harmonics or of a chord 1825. 
Generatrix (dgener^'triks). 1657. [a. L., 
of prec.] ti . A female parent -1813. 3 * 
Math, A point, line, or surface conceived as 
producing by its motion a line, a superficial or 
a solid figure respectively 1840. 3. = Genera- ' 
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Generic (d^ene-rik), a. 1676. [f. L. gener-, 
genus -r -IC ; cf. F. ginirique.^ Belonging to a 
genus or class ; applied to a large group or 
class of objects ; general (opp. to SPECIAL or 
Specific) ; esp. m g. character, name, term. 
Also absol. So GeneTical a. generic, general. 
GeneTically ad'v. with reference to genus. 
Geiie*ricalness {rare). 

Generification (d5ene:rifik^*j3n). 1837. 
[f. as prec.-h-ATiON.] Logic. (See quot.) 

" The abstraction which carri^ up species mto genera, 
is called. .G., or, more loosely. Generalisation biR W. 
Hamilton. 

Generosity (d^enerp-siti). ME. [ad. L. 
generosifatem,] i. Nobility of birth or lineage. 
Now only arch. 3. tHigh spirit, nobility of 
conduct. Now only : Willingness to forgive ; 
injuries; magnanimity. 1623. 3. Liberality in 
giving ; mun*ficence 1677. 4 . pi. Instances 

of generosity (senses 2, 3). rare. 1647. 

X. The Virginians especially lay claim to this g. of 
lineage Lowell. 2. G- is never a characteristic of 
political party warfare Sir T. Martin. 

Generous (d^emeros), a. 1588. [ad. F. 
gin/reux, ad. L. generosus, f. gener-, genus 
stock, race; cf. It. generoso.'\ i. Of noble 
lineage ; high-bom. Now only arch. i-b. Of 
animals ; Of good breed -1781, 3. Of actions, 
character, etc.: Appropriate or natural to one 
of noble birth or spirit ; hence, »j-gallant ; mag- 
nanimous 1588. b. Of persons: tHigh-spirited, | 
gallant; magnanimous 1623. •f-c. Of animals: 
Spirited {rare) -1661. 3. Liberal in giving, 

munificent 1696; iransf. of land: Rich 1853. 
4. Furnished liberally ; hence, abundant, 
ample 1615. b- Of diet : Ample and rich ; 
strengthening. Also of colour : Rich, full. 
^833. 5. Of wrine, etc.: Rich and full of 

strength ; invigorating 1630. t6. Of remedies : 
Vigorous -1677. 

I. Most g, sir Shaks. b. A g. race of horses 
Gibbon. ^ 2. This is not g., not gentle Shaks. This 
g. disposition to defy control Scott, b. So g. a 
conqueror Gibbon. c. A g. creature a horse is 
Fuller. ^ 3. He was^ himself g. as a giver, parting, 
indeed, with that which did not altogether belong 
to himself 18S2. 4. Strong liquors, .in g. portions 

1790. b. The glow of g. colour Kinglake. S' It 
[metheglin] U a most g. liquor Fuller. Hence 
Gemerous-ly adv., -ness. 

Genesial (d^enrsial), a. i88a. [f. Gene- 
sr-s-f-AL.] Pertaining to generation; as, 
genesial cycle. So Gene'siology, the science of 
generation. 

Genesis (d^emesis). OE. [a. L., a. Gr. 
7€Vecris origin, creation, generation, f. *7€i'- 
root of yLyyeaOai to come into being.] i. The 
first of the books of the Old Testament, con- 
taining the account of the creation of the world. 
(So named by the Gr. translators.) -fs. Astral. 
Nativity, horoscope -1652. ta. — Synthesis 
(orig, with reference to geometry, opp, to 
analysis; see Eth. Nic. III. iii) -1674. 4. 

Origin, mode of formation or production (freq. 
in mod. usage) 1604. fb. Math, =: Genera- 
tion -1726. 

4. The g. of our Clothes- Philosopher Carlyle. 
-ge'nesis, repr. Gr. yivecris (see Genesis), 
in compounds denoting inodes of generation, 
as abiogenesis, biogenesis, parthenogenesist etc. 

Genet (dgemet). ME. [a. OF. gen(n)e(e, 
-efie (mod. geneite), a. Arab. jamaitL\ i. A 
kind of civet-cat, a native of Southern Europe, 
Western Asia, and Africa. The common 
species (Genet fa vulgaris or Viverra Genetta) 
is found' in the south of France. 1481. ta. pi. 
Genet skins as fur for garments -1694. b. The 
fur of the genet ; also, any imitation of this 
1882. 

Grenet, obs. f. Jennet, 
tGenC’thliaC. 1584. [Ult. ad. Gr. 7€ve0Xta- 
«( 5 s belonging to one’s birth or birthday ( ^ 
7€v4^Xi os, f. y€V€ 9 \ 7 jf f. *7€y- to bear, bring 
forth).] 

A. adj. Relating to the casting of nativities; 
also, to a birthday -1693. 

.Bi si. I, One who calculates nativities (so in 
L. and Gr.) -1844. a. pi. ^ Genethhalogy; 
also, horoscopes -iJSS* 3- A birthday ode 1687. 
G^nethliacal (d.^jenejiloi'akal), a, 1613. [f. 
as prec.+-AL.] s= Genethliac a. Hence 
Genethli’acaUy adv. 


GenetMiacon (d5ene])bi*ak^m), 1589. [L., 
f. Gr.l A birthday ode. 

GenetMialogy (dgenejlissriodsi). Also 
-ology. 1656. [See GenethliaC and -LOGY.] 
The science of casting nativities. 
fG^netllliatic. [f. Gr. yeviSKia nent. pi. ; 
see -ATic.J = Genethliac sb. i. Drumm. of 
Hawth. 

Genetic (d^enctik), a. See also Genetics. 
1831. [f. Genesis ; cf. antiihesiSf antiihetict 

etc.] I. Pertaining to, or having reference to, 
origin. ^ 2. Occas, misused for : Generative, 
productive (= Gr. yivvrjriKd^) 1838. 3. quasi- 

sb. (pi.) The principles or laws of ongination 
1872. 

I. Phr. G. a^nity, connexion, relaiion[sh{p) (Biol.) : 
one that results from a common origin. _ G. definition 
(L4>gic) : one which defines a thing ‘ as in the progxess 
to be, as becoming var. Gene*tical (in senses 

1, 2) ; falso = Synthetic, Hence Genetically adv. 

I with respect to genesis or origin. 

' -genC’tic (see prec.), suffix forming adjs. 
corresp. to sbs. in -genesis and -geny, as bio- 
genetic t etc. 

Genetics, [pi. of Genetic nsed as sb., 
after politics, etc.; see -ICS ] That part of 
biological science which is concerned with the 
study of heredity and variation. Bateson. 
Genetrix, genitrix (d5e*nitriks). Now 
rare. 1500. [a. L. (cf. Genitor).] A female 
parent, a mother. Also fig. 

Geneva 1 (dgrbPva). 1706. [ad. Dn. gene- 
ver, jenevert ad. OF. generare (mod. genihvre) 

: — L. jumperus juniper.] A spirit distilled 
from grain, and flavoured with juniper berries ; 
made in Holland, and also called Hollands^ 
formerly Hollands Geneva. (Often with capital 
G by confusion with next.) 

Geneva 2 (dgzhrva). Name of a town in 
Switzerland, used aitrih. or opxasi-adj, with 
sense ' belonging to, made or originated at 
Geneva ’ ; often with reference to Calvinism. 

Geneva bands, clerical bauds resembling those 
worn by the Swiss Calvinist clergy. Geneva bible, 
the Eng. tranriation of the Bible first printed at G. 
in 1560. Geneva convention (see Convention). 
Geneva cross, a red Greek cross on a white ground, 
used in war time as a badge under the G. convention. 
Geneva gown, a black gown such as was worn by 
the Calvinist clergy when preaching. fGreneva hat, 
a hat of the style distinctive of the Puritan clergy. 

Genevan (d^rbrvmi), fG^ne-vian. 1564. 

[f. prec. +-AN, -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Geneva; esp. 
Calvinistic 1573. 

B. sb. A native of Geneva; also, one who 
adheres to the doctrines of Geneva. Hence 
•fGene'vanism, Calvinism. 

Genevese (djeniVJ z). 1650. [f. as prec. -h 

-ESE.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Geneva i860. 

B. sb. A native of Geneva. (Not now in- 
flected in pi.) var. tGenevois sb. 

Genial (d5z*nial), aX 1566. [ad. L. genialis; 
see Genius. Cf. OF. geniall] 1. Of or per- 
taining to marriage, nuptial ; also, generative. 
Now rare. 1566. •fa. Of or pertaining to a 
feast ; festive -1762. 3. Conducive to growth 

(const, to) ; now chiefly, pleasantly warm, mild 
1647. Also jig. 4, Cheering 1746. 5. Sympa- 
thetically cheerful, jovial, kindly 1746. t6. 

Pertaining to ‘genius ’ or natural disposition ; 
natural -1850. 7. Of, pertaining to, or marked 
by genius (see GENIUS 5, and cf. Ger. genial, 
gemalisch) 1827. 

X. Phr. G. bed = L. lecius genialis. The bridalc 
bowre and genial! bed Spenser. The g. Angel (i. e. 
the angel presiding over marriage or generation) Milt. 

2. G. cups Milt. 3. The Soil was not G. to the Seed 

1705. To seek a more g. climate 1834. 5. A great 

broad-shoulder’d g. Englishman Tennyson. 6. So 
much I feel my g. spirits droop Milt. 

Genial (d3eiiai*al),a.2 1831. [f. Gr. 7€v«oi^ 
chin (f. ykvv^ jaw = L. gtna) + -AL.] Anat. 
Of or pertaining to the chin ; = Mental a ? ; 
as, g. process, tubercle. 

Gini^ity (djznisedxti). 1609. [f. Genial 
tf.i-h-iTY.] The quality of being Genial; 
sympathetic cheerfulness, good-nature; mild- 
ness (of air, etc.). 

Genialize (dgrniabiz), v. 1849. [f. 

Genial a.^+-izE.'] irans. To impart geni- 
ality to. 


ae(man). a (pass), au (U»«d). » (cot). i(Fr.chrf). 
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Genially (d^rniali), adv. 1661, [f. as prec. 
fi. By genius or nature ; naturally. 
Glanvill. a. In a genial manner ; pleasant- 
ly; kindlily 1751. 

a. ThL g. garrulous Fellow of Oriei Lowell. So 
G eniialness = Geniality. 

Gemsin (dgenaran), 1885. ""f. as Genial 
£ i.2-f.-AN.l Anai. = Gen’ial a,^ 

Geniculate (d^enrkhJl/t), a. 1668. [ad. 
L. geniculatusj, geniculum (see prec.).] NaL 
Hist, Having knots or joints like a knee ; bent 
like a knee ; as, a g. ganglion. 

Geniculate (d3eni-ki22i<?it)^ v. 1623. [f. L. 
geniculat-, gsniculare to bend the knee ; see 
prec.] To bend like a knee; to form or be 
formed into joints, irarts. and intr. Hence 
Geni:cTila’tion, fgenuiiexion ; the state of be- 
fo.? geniculated ; concr. a kneed part or process. 

Genie (d^fmi). 1655. [a. F. ghzie^ ad. L. 
genius."] i, ta. A tutelary spirit -1702, b. A 
j INNEE (see Genius 2) 1748. 2. a. Natural 

bent (Common in A. Wood.) 1662. tb. A 
person of genius -1687. 

2. a. But his g...led mm. in the pleasant paths of 
Poetry Wood. 

Genii, pi. of Genius. 

tGrenio. 1609. [a. It., ad. L. genius,] = i 
Genius 2, 3, 4, and 6. -1710. 

Genio- (d^ensiv), comb. f. Gr. yiveiop (see 
Genial <2.2), with sense 'pertaining to the 
chin or lower jaw and — 
geni'o-glossal [see Glossal] a. = next; •hyo- 
glossal a., pertaining to the chin, the hyoid bone, 
and the tongue; -liyoid [see Hyoid] a., pertaining 
to the chin and to the hyoid bone ; also aisol. qtiasi- 
sb, •= genio-hy end muscle; -memtal [see Mental 2 ] 
A^ertaining to the lower jaw and the chin. 

Genip (d5e*nip). Indian. 1756. [? 

short f. next.] aiirih, in genip-tree, a name of 
Genifa americanai N.O. Rubiacext also ap- 
plied to similar trees of the N.O. Sapindacese, 
esp. Melicocca bijnga and paniculaia, 

Geoipap (dgemipaep). 1613. [app. a native 
name.] The ftuit of Genipa americana. 

![ Genista (dgeni’sta). 1625. [L. ; = 

‘broom'.] Boi. A plant of the genus (N.O. 
Legumznosss) represented by Dyer’s Broom or 
Greenweed {G.iincioria ) ; including, according 
to some, the Common Broom {Cytistis scoparid). 
Genital (dgemital). ME. [pA.'L.genitalem, 

f. genii-, ppl. stem of gignere to beget ; see 
-AL. Cf. F. genital,] 

A. adj. Pertaining to animal generation. 

B. si. The torgan or (pi.) organs of genera- 
tion, usually of the male ME. 

II Genitalia (dgenit^idia), sb,pL 1876. [L.] 
= Genitals (see prec, B). 

Geniting, obs. f. Jenneting. 

Genitival (dgenitsi-val), a, 1818. [f. next 
+-AL.] Belonging to the genitive case ; as, a 

g. termination. 

Genitive (d^emitiv). ME. [ad. L. geneti- 
vumy genitivum belonging to birth or genera- 
tion (f. root to beget) ; genetivm 

(casus) is a mistranslation of Gr. y&ritcb (jermais) 
— 'generic case'.] 

A, adJ. I. G. case ; a grammatical form of 
sbs., etc., used to denote that the person or 
thing signified by the word is related to another 
as source, possessor, or the like. ta. Pertain- 
ing to generation -1656. 

I. There is no g. case in the Persian Sir W. Jones. 

B. sb. = genitive case ; also, a part of speech 
in this case 1620. 

The Cumulative or Double G., a peculiarly English 
combination, where both the ofnxA the are retained, 
as ‘that boy of Norcott’s’ Eakle. 

Gtenito- (dge-niti?), mod. comb. f. L. genU 
ialis genital, used in terms which refer to the 
genital organs in conjunction with other parts 
of the body, as g. -crural, -urinary, etc. 
+Genitori, genitory. Chiefly pt ME. 
Ha. OF. geniioir, app. f. L. type ^genitorium-.] 
A testicle ; pi. the testicles, but in later use =: 
genitals -1708. 

Genitor2 (dgemitor'). Now rare, 1447 
[a. L., f. '^'gen- root of gignere to beget, bear.] 
A male parent, father ; in pi. ~ parents. 
tGteniture. 1548. [ad. L. genituram beget- 
ting, etc. Cf. OF. geniture.] i. Begetting, 
generation; birth -1759. Astrol. Nativity, 
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horoscope -1819. 3. Offspring, product -1698. 
4. The generative seed of animals -1683. 5. pi. 
sr Genitals 1548. 

Geni^ (832 ni©s). PL -ii -itises. 

1513* [a. L., f. ^gm- root of gignere, Gr. 
yLyvpaSai.] i. The tutelary god or attendant 
spirit allotted to every person at bis birth, to 
preside over his destiny m life ; also, the tute- 
lary spirit of a place, "institution, etc. (Now 
only in sing,) tb. After L. use : This spirit 
propitiated by festivities ; hence, one's appe- 
dta --1693. c. The personification of something 
immaterial, e.g. of a virtue, a custom, etc. 
Hence iransf. a person or thing fit to be this. 
1597. a. A demon or spirit in general. Now 
chiefly in pi. gemi, as transl. Arab, jlzin (see 
J inn), (In si?zg. repl. by Genie.) 1590. 3. 

ta. Charactenstic disposition ; mdination ; 
bent -1804. Prevailing character or spirit 
(of a nation, age, language, la-w, etc.) 1639. c. 
The associations or suggestions (of a place) 
1823. f (L Of material things, diseases, etc. : 
The natural character, inherent tendency -1747. 
4. Natural ability; quality of mind 1649; 
natural aptitude (and inclination) to, for 1643. 
5- (Only in sing.) Native intellectu^ power of 
an exalted type; extraordinary capacity for 
imaginative creation, original thought, inven- 
tion, or discovery. Often contrasted with 
talent, 1749. 6. One who has greats little, 

etc. 'genius ’ (sense 4) ; one who has a 'genius ' 
(sense 3) ; one endowed with ‘ genius '{sense 5) 
(now only geniuses in pi.) 1647. 

X. Vnder him My G. is rebuk’d, as it is said Mark 
Anthonies was by Caesar Shaks. Phr. {A persons) \ 
good, evil g.\ the two spirits (also angels), good 
and evil, attendant on every person throughout life. 
Hence iransf. of a person who powerfully influences 
another for good or evil. c. He was the \ery G- of 
Famine Shaks. 2. They mock even the G. of So- 
crates as a feigned thing Stanley. 3 a. My g. is 
always in extremes Johnson, b. The G. of the Age : 
Boyle, of Tragedy Bentley, of the British Consti- { 
tution Adam Smith. 4. The Squire whose active g. I 
[etc.] Lytton. Walton had a g. for friendships 
Lowell. 3. G. always imports something inventive 
or creative Blair. G. . .means transcendent capacity j 
for taking trouble, first cfall Carlyle. 6 That g. 
[Inigo J ones] H, Walpole. Phrase. Hgenius loci [L. 

‘ genius of the place ’]j the presiding deity or spirit 
(see sense 1) ; but often in sense 3 c. 

Genoa (dge’noia). 1615. The name of a 
city of Italy. Used attrib, in G. cake, a rich 
currant cake with almonds on the top; G, 
treacle (see Treacle). Also aisol, = G,- 
velvet, 

Grenoblast (dgem^jblast). 18*77. 7^*'os- 

offspring + -BLAST.] The bisexual nucleus of 
the impregnated ovum. Hence Geiiobla*stic a. 
Genoese (d^encf^z), 1553. [f. Genoa + 
-ese.J 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Genoa 1756. 
tvar. Geno'an. 

B. aisol. and si. The G, (pi.) : the Genoese 
people, van Ge*novese a. and si. 

Genouillere ME. [a, Y.genoinl- 

Ihre, f. OF. genouil (mod. genou) knee : — ^pop. 
L. ^genuclum, {.genu.] i. A flexible piece of 
armour for covering the knees, a. Fortif. 
That part of the interior slope of the parapet 
immediately below the embrasures 1802. 

11 Genre (ganrj. 1816. [F, ; see Gender.] 
I, Kind; sort; style, a. A style of painting 
which depicts scenes and subjects of common 
life 1873. 3* cLttrii,, os g.-piece, etc. 1849. 

Grens (dgenz). PI. gentes (dge'ntzz). 
1847. [a. L., f. root ^gen- of gignere, Gr. 
yLyv€(sBaLl] Rom, Antiq. A clan or sept ; a 
number of families having a supposed common 
origin, a common name, and common religious 
rites. Hence as transl. Gr. yivos, and applied 
to any similar group of families. 

G^ns d'armerie, Gens d'annes, var. ff. 

Gendarmery, Gendajrmes. 

Gtent (dgent), 1564. [Short for Gentle- 
man.] —Gentleman; novi vulgar, exc. as ap- 
plied derisively to men of the class who use the 
word ; now frequent in tradesmen’s notices. 

London audiences of shop-hoys and flashy gents 1878, 
f Gent (dsent), ME. [p..OY.gent •. — ^pop. 
L. ^gentum for cl. L. genitum bom, hence, 
well-born, noble, etc. Cf. Gentle.] i. Noble, 
high-born; having the qualities attaching to 
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high birth -1672. 3. Graceful, elegant, shapely ; 
neat -1824. 

I. Jesu so gente ME. a. He lov’d .. a Lady g. 
Spenser. 

Genteel (d.^entf i]. 1599- [A re-adoption of 

F. geniil, which had become Gentle. In 
educated use, slightly sarcastic or playful] 

A. adj. I. Belonging to the gentry, Ols. 

or arch. 1628. 2. Appropriate to persons of 

quality 1599 ; suited to the station of a gentle- 
man or gentlewoman 1602. 3. Having the 

habits characteristic of superior station ; in 
early use, fpolished, well-bred. (Now chiefly 
touched with sarcasm.) 1648. i-b. Of be- 
haviour: Polite, obliging -1814. 4. Of persons: 
Gentlemanly or ladylike in appearance ; W'ell- 
dressed. (Now vulgar, exc. as depreciatory.) 
1629. 5- Elegant, graceful. Obs. of immate- 

rial things. 1678. 

1. Thomas Wyatt., of an ancient and gentile family 
W OOD. 2. The genteelest dinner . . I have seen Pepys. 

G. Conversation 1766, accomplishments 1801. ^ A g. 

maintenance V. Knox. 3. Zimri and Coshi .. g. 
Sinners M. Henry. The straits of g poverty 1885. 
S. HLs countenance beautiful; his limbs g. and slender 
Hume, 

B. sb, A genteel person ; a gentleman. Obs. 
exc. occas, 1675. Hence Geiitee*lisli a, some- 
what g.^ Gentee*l-ly adv., -ness. 

Gtentiaa (d^emjan). OE. [ad. 'L.geniianay 

f. Ceniius, king of Illyria (Pliny).] i. Any 
plant belonging to the genus Gentiana (cf. 
Felwort) ; esp. G. lutca, the officinal gentian 
which yields the gentian-root of the pharma- 
copoeia. Fringed g, = G, crinita. Also iransf, 
of other orders and genera. 3. atirib. , as in 

g. -blue, etc . ; g.-bitter, the tonic principle ex- 
tracted from g.-root; g.-worts, Lindley's name 
for N.O. Gentianacese, 

Hence Geiitiana*ceous a. of or belonging 
to the N.O. Gentianacese \ Gentia'nic a. per- 
taining to or denved from the g., as gentianic 
acid ; Gemtianin (also t-iue) = gentianic acid. 

Gentianal (^dgemjonal), a, 1846. Of or 
pertaining to the gentians. 

Gentianella (d3e:nj3ne la). 1658. [mod. 
L., dim. of L. gentiana.] A name for 
species of gentian, esp. Gentiana acaulis, bear- 
ing flowers of an intense blue colour. 

obs. f. Genteel, Gentle. 

Gentile (d^emtail, -til). ME. [a. or ad. F. 
gentil, ad. L. geniilis, f. gent-, gens nation, 
Gens.] 

A. adj. L Senses derived from the Vulgate 
(d^e’ntoil). Usu. with capital G. 1. Of or 
pertaining to any or all of the non-Jewish 
nations. +3. Heathen, pagan -1789. 

n. Senses derived from cl. L. (Usu. d3e*ntiL) 
I. Pertaining to or indicating a nation or tribe. 
Now rare. 1513. 3 . Of or pertaining to a gens 
or to gentes 1846. 

2. There were in every gens or family special g. 
deities Grote. 

- B. sb, L From A. I, (d3e‘nt3il}. (Usu. with 
capital G.) i. One of any non-Jewish nation 
ME. (Similarly by Mormons opposed to 
' Saint a. A heathen, a pagan. Now rare, 
ME. fb. spec. Of a Hindoo, as dist. from a 
Mohammedan -lyarj. 

I. No more shalt thou by oracling abuse The Gen- 
tiles Milt. 

II. From A. 11 . (d3e*Dtil). i. A part 

of speech indicating the locality or nation to 
which anything belongs 1613. a. Rom, Law. 
A member of the same gens 1875. 

I. The words Italian, American, .are gentiles 1889. 

Gentilesse (dgemtile's). Now arch. ME. 
[ad. F. gentillesse, f. gentil ; see Gentle,] 
I. Courtesy, politeness, good breeding. a. 
Elegance. Chaucer. 

Gentilic (d^enti-lik), a, 1604. [f. L. genti- 
/fr+-ic.] fa. Heathen; var. .fGenti’lical. 
b. Tribal, national. 

tGemtilish, a. 1550 [f. Gentile +-ish.] 
Of Gentile nature, origin, or character; heathen- 
ish -1651. 

GentiHsm (d3e*ntiliz.’m). 1577. [f, as prec. 
4- -ISM.] 1. Heathenism, paganism ; a heathen 
belief or practice. Now only occas., as opp. to 
Judaism, tb. concr. Heathendom --1654. a. 
The bond uniting the members of a gens (rare) 
1847. 
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Gentilitial (d,5entili*jal), a, 16 ii. [f, L. 
gentiliiius (f. gmiihs) t-'KL.'I i. Peculiar to 
a nation ; national 1650. 3/ Of or xjertaimng 

to a gens or family 1611. 3. Of or pertaining 

to gentle birth. [? 1 med.L. gzfiiilitia = 
Gentilesse.] i8i6t Yar. Gentili’tiau (in 
sense i j. ^ 

Gentilitiotis (dgentili’Jss), a. 1613. [f. as 

prec. +- OUS.] ti. Pagan (mr^) 1613, s. = 
Gentilitiai- 1. 1646. 3. = Gentiutial 2 ; 

hence, hereditary (? Ohs.) 1646. 

Gentility (dgentiditi;. ME, [ad. OF. and 
F. gentiliU, ad. L. gentiUtas ; see Gentile, 
Gentle, Genteel.] 

I, In relation to Gentle, Genteel, i. 
Gentle birth; honourable extraction. Also 
cgoSiSi-^ersonified. fb. concr. Gentlefolks. Also 
The g. -1622. c. The heraldic status of a 
gentleman 1642. s. The quality of being 
gentle (in manners, status, etc.) or genteel 
1588. b. qu.^si~persott:Jied. Also in pi. Gen- 
teel people ; also, marks of gentility. 1840. 

t. G. has long since confuted Job’s Aphorism, Man 
is bom to labour 1659. a. There is nothing so vulgar 
as g. 1872. b. Shabby g. O. W. Holmes. 

n. In relation to Gentile, ti. Heathen- 
ism, paganism -1650; ^concr. heathendom, 
heathen people “1582. 3 . Relationship be- 

tween members of the same gens ; tthe gens 
itself 1577. 

Gentilize (d5e*ntil3i2), arch. 1581. [f. 

F. Gentle + -I ZE.] i. irans. 'Tomzk^ 
gentle or gentlemanly, tb. inir. Tog. it: to 
act the gentleman ^1613, to. irans. To 
lemfy 16:^9. 

Gentilize (dgemtiloiz, d^emtsilsiz), v.^ 
1593. [f. Gentile +-IZE.] i. To live 
like a Gentile or heathen, s. irons. To make 
gentile, paganize 1827. 

Gtentill-: see Genteel, Gentil-, Gentle, 
etc. 

Gentiopicrin (d,:5entmpi‘krm). 1875. [f. 
geniio^ comb. f. Gentian + Gr. iri/cpds-f-iN.] 
Chem, ‘ The bitter principle of gentian, a col- 
ourless crystalline glycoside ’ {Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

Gtentisic (dgenti’sik),; a. 1838. [irreg, f. 
Gentian; see -ic.] Ghent, In g. acid^ 
gentianic acid. So Gemtisate [-ate], a salt of 
this acid. Gemtisin [-in], a synonym of g. 
or gentianic acid. 

Gfeatle (d^emt’l). [ME. geni£l(Jt ’■yh 
OF. : — L. gentilis of the same gens or race, f. 
genii-t gsns. The sense ' of a good family ’ is 
Rom., not L. See also Gentile.] 

A. adj, I. Well-born; belonging to a family 
of position ,* orig. =: noble» but afterwards desig- 
nating a lower degree of rank. Also in Her, : 
Having the rank of ‘gentleman and therefore 
entitled to bear arms. Ohs, exc. in gentle and 
simple, and in Comb. b. Of excellent breed 
or spirit; tio \7 only in gentle {2Xsogentil) falcon ; 
ME. 'f’C. Of things : Noble, excellent {rare) 
-1556. 3. Of birth, etc. ; Honourable, belong- i 
ing to the class of ‘ gentlemen * ME. b. Of | 
occupations, etc. : Suitable for one of gentle 
birth 1592. 3, Noble, generous, courteous, 

polite. Now only arch. ME. b. Used in 
polite or conciliatory address, or in compliment. 
Ohs, exc. arch, in * Gentle Reader 1500. 4. 

Of a tree, etc. ; Cultivated (opp. to wild). Now 
rare, ME. Of an animal: Tame, easily 
managed 1532. t5. Not harsh or irritating to 
the touch; soft, tender; pliant, supple -1769. 
6 . Not violent or severe 1563 ; not rough 1593 ; 
not harsh 1605; mild 1576. 7. Of a slope : 

Gradual; not steep 1697. 8. Used advb. = 

Gently (esp. in compar.) 1601, 

X. Noble men and gentile ne bereS nout packes ME . 

G. and Simple^ Squire and Groom Barham. b, A 
Lion saw I late. . Vpon the s. beast to gaze it pleased 
me Surrey, c. That gentil text Chaucer, a. His 
birth bang admitted as g., gave him access to the 
1 ^ society in the county Scott. b. The g. craft 
(joc.): t(«) shoemaldngs ( 5 ) angling; similarly theg. 
art, now often used txansf. 3. [Robin Hood] The 
gentlest thief that ever was Fuller, b. You g. 
Romans Shaks. 4. We marry A gentler sien to the 

stock Shaks. 6. As when the Woods by 
8^ Winds are stirrid Dryden. The g, voice of Peace 
CoL^s. A g. Rivo- lygi, A g. heat i8i6. G. 
methods Scott. A g. aperient 1835, You have grown 
g, to me and^ have left off scolding Jowktt. 8. Hee 
put it by thrice, everie time gentler then other yifl. C. 

J. ii. 331. 


B, sh, !• One who is of gentle birth or rank 
{rare in s:ng. ; Ohs, in pi, exc. arch.) ME, tb. 
Used in poiite address -1641. s. = Falcon- 
gentle. 1776, 3. A maggot, the larva of the 

fiesh-fiy or blue-bottle, used as bait by anglers 

137^* 

I. h. Gentles I would entreat you a courtesie 

M \RMIOV. 

Gentle n. ME. [f. prec.] ti* 

trans. To ennoble -1630. 3. To render mild 

or pleasant {rare) 1651 ; to break in (a horse, 
etc.) 1735; to mollify (a person) 1795. 

I. Be he ne’reso vile. This day shall g, nis Condition 
Shaks. 

Gentlefolk, -folks (d^cnflfJok, -0uks). 

1594. [f. as Gentle a, -tFolk. The sing, is 
recent. 1 Persons of good position and family. 

The Queene’s Kindred are made gentle Folkes 
Shaks. 

Gentlehood (d5e*ntThud). i860. [See 
-HOOD.l Position or character attaching to 
gentle l)irth. 

Gentleman [d^emflm^n). ME. [f. Gentle 
+ Man, after OF. gentilz horn (mod. gentil- 
komme).]^ i. A man of gentle birth; prop., 
one entitled to bear arms, though not noble, 
but also applied to any person of distinction. 
Now chiefly Htsi. b. Used as a complimen- 
tary designation of a member of certain societies 
or professions 1537. 3. spec, A man of gentle 
birth attached to the household of the sovereign 
or of a person of rank 1463. 3. A man of 

chivalrous instincts and fine feelings ME. 4. A 
man of superior position in society ; often, aman 
of money and leisure. In recent use often a 
courteous synonym for ‘ man 1583. b. In 
pi. (falso in sing.) a polite term of address 
without reference to rank 1579. c. In legal 
documents, a person w’ho h^as no occupation 
1862. 5. In contemptuous or joc. uses ; esp. 

old g. = old fellow, spec, the deril ; my g, s= 

* the fellow ’ 1622. 

1. Early in the iith century the order of ‘gentle- 
men' as a separate class seems to be forming as 
something new Freeman. b. A gentellman of the 
Inner Temple 1537. Gentlemen of the faculty 1768. 
as. The gentylmen of the kjmges housholde and the 
gentylmen of the Erles housholde 1520. iG,-pensioner, 
now G.~at.arms: one of forty gentlemen who act as 
gmards or attendants to the sovereign on state occa- 
sions. G. at large, fa g. attached to the court but 
without specific dunes; hence joc. one who is out of 
work. 3. Who so is vertuous . .he is gentil, bycause 
he doth As longeth to a gentilman ME. 4. The rich 
Tradesman .. laid the Tradesman down and com- 
menc’d G, De F oe. b. Your name, honest G. Shaks. 
5. But afterwards . . the copy of my Gentlemans 
countenance was quickly altered Mabbe. Yoxs gentle, 
menls gentlemen (= valets) are so hasty Sheridan. 
Phrases. The g, in block velvet', a mole (a Jacobite 

? hrase, referring to the belief that the death of 
i^illiam III was caused by his horse’s stumbling over 
a mole-hill). G, of fortune : a pirate. Gentleman's 
agreement : an agreement binding in honour, 
but not enforceable at law (orig. l/.S.), 

Hence Gemtlemanbood, the position or character 
of a g. Gemtlemaiiism, the state of being a g., 
the sSectation of gentlemanliness. Ge*ntlemam'ze 
V. to make into a g. Gemtlemanship, gentleman- 
hood; the office of a g. (-in-waiting, etc,). 
Ge*ntlemau-co*mmoner, 1687. [See 
Commoner.] One of a privileged class of 
undergraduates formerly recognized in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Ge*ntlemaa-fa*rmer. 1749. A country 1 
gentleman engaged in farming, usually on his 
own estate. 

Gentleinanlike (dge-ntTm^nbik). 1542. 
[f. Gentleman + Like.] 

A. adj. Appropriate or natural to a gentle- 
man 1557; resembling a gentleman 1581. 

tB. adv. After the fashion of a gentleman 
-1606. 

Ge*ntlemarily. ME. [See -ly.] A. adj. 
I. Having the character, behaviour, or appear- 
ance of a gentleman 1454. 2. Natural or ap- 

propriate to a gentleman 1581. 

B. adv. As befits a gentleman. Now rare. 
ME. Hence Ge’ntlemanliness, the attribute 
of being g, 

Ge*iitleman-ii*^er. 1485. A gentleman 
acting as usher to a person of superior rank, 
G,~usher of the Black Rod (see Black Rod). 
Grentleness (dgemtlenes). ME. [f. 
Gentle + -ness.] fi , Thecondition of being 


Gentle a, (sense i) -1671. 2. tGood breed- 

ing, courtesy, affability; kindliness, mildness 
ME. 3. The condition of being gentle (in 
other senses of the adj.) ; freedom from harsh- 
ness or violence, etc. 1614. 

Gentleship (dgemt'ljip). [-ship.] The 
condition or quality of being a gentleman. 
Ascham. 

Gentlewornan (dgemtlwuman). ME. [f. 
Gentle «z. + Woman. ] 1. A w^oman of good 

birth or breeding. 2. A female attendant (orig. 
a gentlewoman by birth) upon a lady of rank. 
Now only Hist. ME. 

Gently (d^e-ntli), adv. ME. [f. Gentle 
a.-r-isY^] In a gentle manner (see Gentle 

a. ) ; also used as an expression of remonstrance. 

G. born and bred Tennyson. G., Mr. Testy 1806- 

Gentoo (d^entw*), sb.'^ and a, 1638. 

[Anglo-Indian ad. Pg. gentio Gentile.] 

A. sb. I. A Hindoo, opp. to a Mohamme- 
dan. 3. The language of the Gentoos 1698. 

B. aiirib. {adj.) Of or pertaining to the 
Gentoos 1686. 

Gentoo (d^ent^-), sb.^ i860. [? a use 

prec.] A kind of penguin frequenting the 
Falkland Islands. Also G. Pe 7 !guin. 

Gentrice. Ods. exc. arch. (Sc.) ME. [ad. 
OF. genterise, var. of genfelise, f. gentil, ^ 1. 

Gentle birth. 3. Gentle or honourable feeling 
AIE. 3. Gentility. Scott. 

Gentry (d3e*ntri). ^ME. [app. an altered 
form of prec., taken as pi.] i. Rank by birth 
(usu., high birth). Obs. exc. arch, b. The 
quality or rank of gentleman [arch.) 1447, tc. 
(jood breeding; also, courtesy, generosity -1595. 
3. People of gentle birth and breeding ; the class 
to w’hich they belong ; now spec, the class im- 
mediately below the nobility 1585. 3. Play- 

fully or contemptuously^ : People, folks 1717. 

I. To presume.. upon.. birth and G. 1 647.^ b. His 
g. sits as ill upon him, as if he bad bought it with his 
penny Overbury. c. True gentrie they have put to 
flight 1595. a. Grave g, of estate and name WoRDSW. 
3. These crusty g. W. Irving, 

Genty (d^emti), a. Obs, exc. Sc, 1721. 
[var. of Gentee.J Neat; graceful; genteel. 
llGenu {dp'niu), 1854. [L. ; = ‘knee’.] 

Anal, Name for a knee-like bend in various 
organs of the body. Hence Ge*nual a, of or 
pertaining to the g. Gemuant a. {Her.) kneel- 
ing. Gemuclast (Swg.), an instrument for 
breaking down adhesions in the knee-joint. 

Gemiflect (dge'niwflekt), v. 1630. [f, med. 
L. gennflectere, f. L. genu'¥flectere to bend.] 
intr. To bend the knee, esp. in worship. 
Hence Genufle'ctory a. of or pertaining to 
genuflexion or kneeling, var. Genufle'x. 

Genuflexion, genuflection (dgeniwfle*k- 
Jan). 1526. [ad. med.L. genvflexionem\ see 
prec.] The act of kneeling or bending the 
knee, esp. in worship ; also Surg, as a curative 
measure in popliteal aneurism. 

Grentiine (dgemir^iin), a, 1596. [ad. L. 
genuinus, f. pre-L. ^genwo^, f. Aryan root *gen- 
to beget, be bom, etc. ; see Kin.] ti. Natu- 
ral, not acquired, native -1712. 3. Pertaining 

to the original stock, pure-bred 1728. 3. Not 
spurious ; Authentic. (The i8th c. distinc- 
tion between genuine and authentic is not well 
founded.) 1661. 4. Being as represented; 

real, true, not counterfeit, funadulterated 1639. 

b. Properly so called 1682. 

I. This g. blemish 1644, z. [A bull-dog] of a pure 
and g. breed T. Medwin. 3. Two volumes more., 
indubitably g. Johnson. 4. Natural Religion in itsg. 
simplicity Butler, b. A g. son of the sea Scoresby. 
Hence Ge'ntiine-ly euiv., -ness. 
fl Genus (dgrnos). JFl. H genera (d^e-nera). 
1551. [L. = Gr. yivos, f, Aryan root *gen- to 
beget, be bom, etc.; see Kin.] i. JLogic, A 
class or kind of things which includes subordi- 
nate kinds (called Species) as having certain 
attributes in common ,* a general concept. 
(One of the five Predicables, q.v.) 3. Zool. 
and Bot, A classificatory group comprehending 
(one or) a number of species possessing certain 
common structural characters distinct from 
those of any other group. Also transf 1608. 

The genus ranks next under the family or sub-family, 
and above the species ; it is sometimes divided into 
sub-genera. The generic and specific names (always 
in Latin or considered as Latin) together form the 
scientific proper name of an animal or plant, the 


ae(man). a (pass), au (l^d). v (cut). g (Fr. chrf). a (ev^r). 9% (I, eye) • ^ (Fr. eau vie), i (szt). z (Psyche). 9 (what), p (got). 
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generic name standing first and being written with 
an initial capital. 

3. Mas, Each of the three scales in ancient 
Greek music 1763. 4. gen. A kind, class, 

order, tnbe, etc, 1649. 

I, HigJustg, (L. summum genus), one which does 
not become a species of a higher g, ; opp. to subaltern 
g. The Highest G. in any special science is the 
general^ class, comprehending ail the objects whose 
properties that science investigates Maxsel. 

-geny, suffix = mod. F. -genie, added to 
Gr. stems to form sbs. with sense ‘ mode of 
production (of something specified) ’ as in an- 
ihropogeny, etc. 

Genyplasty (d^emiplssti). 1857. [f. Gr. 
^kws jaw, cheek -h TrXacTTos moulded + -Y 3 .] 
Med. An operation for restoring the cheek. 

Geo- (d^f-^-, dg^V'-), repr. Gr. yeoj-, comb, 
f. Gr. 77 earth. ge*oblast [-blast], ‘ a plu- 
mule which in germination rises from under- 
ground, such as that of the Pea’ (Gray); 
ge obota*nical a., of or pertaining to geogra- 
phical botany ; ge:ocliro*nic a., of or pertaining 
to geological time ; ge:ocy*clic a., of or pertain- 
ing to the revolutions of the earth ; also, circling 
the earth periodically; ge-odyna’mic, -al a., 
of or pertaining to the (latent) forces of the 
earth; ge orsotherm,aiiundergroundisotherm; 
ge-onaviga‘tioi2, navigation by dead reckoning 
— opp. to C(zlo-navig£Liion\ geomomy, the 
science of the physim laws relating to the 
earth ; ge^ophysical a. , relating to the physics 
of the earth ; ge;opliysics pi., the physics of 
the earth; getosele’nic a., relating to the earth 
and the moon ; ge:osta-tic [Gr. arariKos] a., 
suited to bear the pressure of earth, as a 
geostatic arch', ge:osta*tics pL, 'the statics of 
rigid bodies ' {Cent. Diet.) ; ge:otecto‘iiic, -al 
a., of or pertaining to the structure of the 
earth ; structural; ge:othe*rmal a., of or per- 
taining to the internal heat of the earth ; so 
ge:otlieTmic ejr. ; ge:otIiermo*meter, an instru- 
ment for measuring terrestrial heat, esp. in 
mines and artesian wells. 

Geocentric (d3rid7se*ntrik), a. (^sh.) 1667, 
[f. Geo- ; see Centric. Cf. F. giocentrique. 
Opp. to Heliocentric.] i. Referred to the 
earth as a centre ; considered as viewed from 
the centre of the earth; as, the g. latitude, 
longitude, place, etc. of a planet 1686. a. 
Having, or representing, the earth as centre ; 
also fig. 1696, 3. sh. An adherent of the geo- 
centric theory 1667. 

In the universe of being the difference between a 
heliocentric and a g. theory is of. . small moment M. 
Pattison. Hence Ge^ocerntricaJly ado. Geo- 
ce*ntricism, the g. theory, 

Geocronite (d5fi^-kr6n3it). 1844. [f. Geo- 
+ Gr. Kpovos Saturn (in alchemy assoc, with 
Iead}+-ITE.] Min. A sulphide of lead and 
antimony. 

Geodaesia: see Geodesy. 

Geode (dgr^^d). 1676. [a. F. giode, ad. L. 
geodes = Gr. earthy, f. 7^.] A nodular 

stone, containing a cavity usually lined with 
crystals or mineral matter. b. The cavity 
itself ; also, any similar formation 1849. Hence 
Geo'dic a. of, pertaining to, or resembling a g. , 
Geodi’ferous a. 

Geodesy (dg*V*desi). 1570. [z.A.'F.geodisie, 
ad.mod.L. geodsesia (also used), Gr, yeoibaiaia., 
f. 7^0?-, y% earth. + BaUiv to divide.] ta. Land 
surveying -1855. b. In mod. use : That branch 
of applied mathematics which determines the 
figures and areas of large portions of the earth's 
surface, and the figure of the earth as a whole 
1853. So fGeodesian, a land-surveyor. Hence 
Geode*sic a. of or pertaining to g. ; sb. a geo- 
desic line. Geode'sical a. = prec. adj. Geo'- 
desist, one versed in g. 

Geodetic (dgFiodeTik). 1674. [as if ad. L. 
geodxticus, a. Gr., f. 7^ + daUtv,'] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to geodesy 1834. 

Phr. Geodetic line: the shortest possible line that 

can be drawn from one point of a surface to another, 
the plane of curvature of which will be everywhere 
perpendicular to the surface. 

B. I, A geodetic line (see A. quot.) 

1879. form Geodetics ~ Geodesy. 

(Diets.) 

Hence Geode*tical a. of or pertaining to geo- 
desy. f Geode’tically adv. 


G^uck {c^i'odvk). 1883. [? Amer. 

Indian. ] A large edible clam {Glycineris gene- 
rosa) from the Pacific coast of the U.S. 
Geogeny (d^zip-d^eni). 1855. [See Geo- 
and -GENY.] That branch of geology which 
treats of the formation of the earth's crust. 
Hence Geogeiuc a. pertaining :o g. ; earth- 
forming. 

Geognost (d^r^gnpst). 1804. [ad. F. 
g/jgnoste, {. Gr. t yvu,ar 7 ]t one wrho 

knows.] One versed in geognosy. Hence 
Geogno’stic, -al a. of or pertaining mgeognosy. 
Geog;no‘stically adv. 

Geognosy (dg^V'gn^si). 1791. [ad. F. 
giognosu, f. as prec. -ryvaais,'] i. A knowledge 
of the structure of the earth, its strata, and their 
relative position. Often = Geology. 3. a. 
A knowledge of the natural position of minerals 
in particular rocks, and of the grouping, distri- 
bution, and relations of those rocks 1811. b. 
Local geology 1839. Geo’gnosis. 

Geogony 1828. [f. Gr. yeoj- 

Geo- + -yovia production.] The theory of the 
formation of the earth. Also, an account of 
this. Hence Geogomic, -al a. of or pertaining 
tog. 

Geograplier (dffijp'giafdi). 1542. [f. med. 
L. geographus', see -ER 4.] One who 

is versed in, or writes upon, geography, var. 
fGe*ograph. 

G^graphic (d^fii^grse'fik). 1610. [ad. Gr. 
yeoTYpaipitcoSy f. y€coypa(pos. Cf. F. giogra- 
pkique.'] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to geography; of 
the nature of geography. Now rare. 

Phr. Geographic latitude : the angle made with the 
plane of the equator by a perpendicular to the surface 
of the earth at any point. 

B. sb. pi. Geo^aphics {rare), geographical 
science ; ta treatise on this 1610. 

Geographical (d^fjtfgr^e’fikal), a. 1559. 
[f. as prec.+-AL.] — Geographic a. 

Geographical mile: a measure of length = 1' of 
longitude on the equator. Hence Geogra'phically 
adv. 

Geography (d5zip*grafi). 1542. [a. F. 

giograpkie, ad. L., a. Gr. yieoeypa^ia^ f. yem- 
Geo- + -ypa<pLa writing.] i. The science that 
describes the earth’s surface, its form and physi- 
cal features, its natural and political divisions, 
its climates, productions, etc. Also iransf. 
b. The subject-matter of geography ; the range 
or extent of what is known geographically 1737. 
3. A treatise on this science 1559. 

I. Phr. Mathematical, physical, political g. fSub. 
ierranean g. ~ Geology. iransf. The g. of Mars 
(mod,), b. The islands., aoded to the g. of the globe 
Cook. 

Geoid (d^roid). 1881. [ad. Gr. yeoeiZ-fis 
adj., earth-like; see -oiD.] A geometric^ 
solid, nearly identical with the terrestrial sphe- 
roid, but having the surface at every point per- 
pendicular to the direction of gravity. Hence 
Geoi’dal a, 

Geolatry rare. i860, [f. Geo- 

4--LATRY.J Earth-worship. 

Geologic (dgfitjl^'dgik), a. 1799. [f. Geo- 
logy +- ic.] Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from geology (now used mainly as an epithet 
of things forming part of the subject-matter of 
the science, e. g. 2. geologic epoch, as dist. from 
geological). Also iransf. ^ Geolo’gical a. 
Hence Geolo'gically adv. 

Geologist (dgzip* 16 da;ist). 1795. [f. Geo- 
logy + - 1 ST.] One versed in geology, vars. 
Geo-loger (now rard), Geolo'gian (now rare). 
Geologize (dxfip-lod^oiz), v. 1831. [f. 

Geology +-IZE.J i. intr. To make geologi- 
cal researches. 3. trans. To examine geologi- 
cally 1834. 

I. During Midsummer geologized a little in Shrop- 
shire Darwin. 

Geology (d^zV-lodgi). 1735. [ad. med.L. 
geologia, orig. * science of earthly things ', as 
law, etc., f. Gr. yetw- GEO--l--Ao7la; see 
-LOGY.] ti* The science which treats of the 
earth in general -1755. a. The science which 
investigates the earth’s crust, the strata which 
compose it, with their mutual relations, and 
the successive changes to which their present 


condition and positions are due 1795. b. The 
geological features of a district 1816. 
Geomalism 1884. [f. Gr. 

yeo)-, yr} oftaAor level -r -IC. [ Biol. The ten- 
dency of an organism to grow symmetrically 
in a horizontal plane. So Geo’maly. 
Geomancy (d5ri?m3e-nsi^. ME. [a. F. 

giomancie, ad. L. geovzantia, a. late Gr., f. 
ytito-, comb. f. 7^ /iarre/a.] The art of divi- 
nation by means of lines and figures, formed 
orig. by throwing earth on some surface, and 
later by jotting down on paper dots at random. 
Hence Ge’omamcer, also Ge*omant {rare), one 
w ho practises g. 

Geomantic (dgr^msemtik). 1590. [ad, 
med.L. geomaniicus, f. geomantia ; see prec, 
Cf. F. geomaniique.'] 

A, adj. Belonging to geomancy ; var. Geo- 
mamtical. 

tB. sb. A geomancer -1652. Hence Geo- 
mamtically adv. 

Geometer 1483. [ad. L. 

geometra, -metres, a, Gr., f. y^oi- Geo- Hr -fiiTprjs 
measurer. Cf. F. glomitre.] i. One w’ho 
studies, or is skilled in, geometry. 3. The 
name of a class of caterpiSars (so called from 
their walk) 1816. 

Greometric, -al (d32ii7me’trik, -M), a. 1552. 
[ad. L. geometricus, a. Gr., f. yewfxirfnjs GEO- 
METER, +-AL.] I. Belonging to geometry; 
determined or constructed according to the 
methods of geometry. 3. That wor^ by the 
methods of geometry {rare) 1682. 

I. '^Geometrical cubit, foot, mtle,pace: measures of 
length, some of which are app. fixed by geographical 
computation (i degree = 60 miles, i mile = 1,000 
paces, I pace = 5 feet). Geometrical figures, formerly 
restricted to those whose construction involved only 
the straight line and circle, all other curves being 
called mechanical. Geometrical ratio (now usually 
ratio simply)^ that kind of relation between two 
quantities which is expressed bj^ dividing the first by 
the second ; the quotient expressing this. G propor- 
tion: a proportion which involves an equality of 
geometrical ratio in its two parts, as x : 3 :: 4 : xs. G. 
progression : a series in which the ratio between the 
successive quantities is constant, as 1:3:9 127: 81, 
etc. Geome£ric{eil spider, a. spider which constructs 
a web of a geometrical form. Geometrical staircase, 

‘ one whose opening is down its centre . .in which each 
step is supported by one end being fixed in the wall 
or partition * (Gwilt). Geometrical tracery, tracery 
in which the openings are of geometrical form (circles, 
trefoils, etc.). a. The g. artist of L^uta Kane. 
Hence Geome’trically adv. vars. +Geometral, 
tGeometri^^ 

Geometrician (dgfipjmetri'Jau). 1483- [f. 
L, geometricus i. One who studies 
geometry. Now rare, fa. One who measures 
the earth or land -1676. var. tGeometrian 
{rare). 

Geometrid (d^zV'metrid). 1865. [f. L. 
Geometra mod. name for a genus of moths -t 
-ID.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the family of moths 
of which Geometra is the typical genus ; see 
Geometer. 

B. sb. A moth of this family. SoGeomeiii- 
form a. ‘resembling in form a moth of the 
family Geontetridse ' {Cent. Diet.). 

Cteometrize (d^fip-metraiz), 1658. [f. 
Geometry + -ize. ] intr. To work by geometri- 
cal methods; traits, to form geometrically. 
(Cf. Plato's phrase del yeajfcerpHv rov Beov.) 

Knowing that God geometrizes eternally De 
Quincey. 

Geometry (d^zV’mMri). ME. [a. F. gJo~ 
mitrie, a. L. geometria, a. Gr., f. 7taj- comb. f. 
7^ earth + - peer pi a measuring.] i . The science 
wliich investigates the properties and relations 
of magnitudes in space, as lines, surfaces, and 
solids. (At first regarded as a practical art, 
and mainly assoc, with Architecture.) ta. The 
art of measuring ground -1621. 

Geophagy (d^zV-fadsi). 1850. [ad. Gr. 
*y(w<payia the eating of earth, f. 7€<w- comb. f. 
77} + (payiLv.'} The practice of eating earth ; 
iso Geo’phagism. So Geo‘phagist, one that 
eats earth. 

G^pliilotis (dgzV’fibs), 1854. [f. mod. 
L. Geophilns +-OVS,'] Zool. and Bot. Belong- 
ing to one of the genera named Geophilus or 
Geophila. 


o(Ger.Koln). o (Fr. p««). u (Ger. Mailer). «(rr.d«ne). » (carl), e (e») (there), e (el) (rein), j (Fr. fflire). 5 (fir, fern, earth). 
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Geoponic 160S. [ad. Gr. 

yfojiroviKoSj f. yeamopos litisbandmaii, f. yfw-, 
7^ -f TToy-j TF€V€(T9at to laboui. Cf. F. 

A. ad/. Relating to tbe cultivation of the 
ground. Also/iJi’. countrified. 1663. 

B. s ^. fi- A writer on agriculture. Selden. 
a. pi. The science of agriculture or husbandry; 
a treatise on this 1608. 

Hence Geoponical a. So Geo’pony, agri- 
culture. 

Greorama (d^ziora’ma). 7 O^s. 1847. [a. F., 
L Gr. yrj + opafJta.] A French invention, inthe 
shape of a hollow sphere, exhibiting a complete 
view of the seas, l^es, risers, and mountains 
on the earth’s surface. 

Geordie (d^^-idi). Sc. and «. dial. 1786. 
[dim. of George.] ti. ( Yellow) G. : aguinea 
-1893. a. a. A coal-pitman 1876. b, A 
collier-boat 1884. Miner’s name for George 
Stephenson’s safety-lamp 1881. 

George (d^pid^). [ad. L. Georgius, a. Gr. 
Vfwpyws, a saint who suffered martyrdom in 
the reign of Diocletian. Adopted as patron of 
the Order of tbe Garter, and recognized as 
patron saint of England from the time of 
Edward III.] 

L Saint George. 1. A cry formerly used by 
English soldiery 1594. a. Si. George's day : 
April 23. St. Georges Cross : an upright and 
a horizontal bar of red, crossing each other in 
the centre. 1611. 

X. God, and Saint George, Richmond and Victory 
Shaks. 

H. George, i. The jewel of the Order of the 
Garter, with a figure of St, George armed, on 
horseback, encountering the dragon 1506. ■fn. 
slang. A coin bearing the image of St. George ; 
a half-crown ; also, {yellow) G.y. a guinea -1812, 
3. A brown loaf. ? Ohs. 1755. 4. By^ George 

{^before, for, fore G .) : an exclam, or mild oath 

^9^. tGeorge-noble, a gold coin worth 6s. Zd. 
Georgette (dg^^idge-t). 1920. [Fr., f. the 
name of Mme. Georgette, a French modiste.] A 
thin silk dress-material. Also^. ertpe. 
Georgian (dg^*idgian),^.i 1787. [fi George 
->--lAN.] 1. Belonging to the time of the four 

Georges, Kings of Great Britain 1855. 1 '®* 
planet = Georgium Sidus. -1812. 

Georgian (dg^udgian), and sh. ME. 
[f. Georgia 

A adj. I. Belonging to Georgia, in the 
Caucasus, its inhabitants, or their language 
1607. 3, Belonging to Georgia, one of the 

United States of America 1762. 

B. sh. I. A native, or the language, of Georgia 
in Asia ME. 3. An inhabitant of the State of | 
Georgia 1741. 

Georgic (d^/ud^ik). 1513. [ad. L. georgi- 
cus, a. Gr., f. ytojpyos husbandman, f. yccy-, 
yri root Ipy- of ipyov work, Cf. F. glorgique^ 

A. adj. Relating to agriculture. Ohs. exc. 
semi-Joe. 1711. 

B. s3. ti. A husbandman (rare) 1703. 3. 

pi. a. The science of land-culture 1802. b. 
The title of Virgil’s poem on husbandry, in 
four books ; hence occas. in sing, a poem deal- 
ing with rural occupations 1513. So Geo Tgical 
a. (now rare), agricultural. 

{j Greorgimn Sidus (dggjidgiom ssi'd^s). 
1783, [mod.L.] One of the greater planets 
(now called Uranus), so named by its discoverer, 
Sir W. Herschel, in honour of George III. 
Geoselenic, -static, etc. ; see Geo-. 
Geosyndinal (d^riosinkbi-nal). 1873. U- 
GEO-+SpicUNAl..J Geol. 

A adj. Forming a large depression in the 
surface of the earth, from the lowest point of 
which there is a gradual rise to either side. 
The opposite is geanticUnal. 1879. 

B. sh. A geosyndinal depression. 

Geotic: see Goetic ; a Spurious Word. 
Geotropic (dgF,^>trp-pik), a. 1875. [f. Gr. 
7€(w- Geo- + f. rpoirq turning.] Bot. 

Pertaining to, marked by. or of the nature of, 
geotropism. Hence Geotro'pically adv. 
Geotropisai (dgzV'tr^piz’m). 1875. [f. as 
prec. -f -ISM. ] Bot. A term for the phenomena 


of irritability shown by various parts of plants 
in relation to the action of gravity. 

Positive £. z the tendency fof roote, etc.) to grow 
towards the centre of the earth. Negaizve g . : the 
tendency (of stems, etc.) to grow away from the centre 
of the earth. So also Geo'tropy. 

Gepliyrean (dgefirran). i88r. [f. mod.L. 
Gepfiyrea sb. pi. (fi Gr. yeipvpa bridge) -f -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Gephyrea, a 
class or group of the Vermes or \^orms. 

B. sb. A worm of this class. 
fGepoun, var. of LGipon, 

Gerah (gia*ra). 1534. [a. Heb.] Heh. 

Aniiq. A Hebrew coin and weight, the twentieth 
part of a^shekel. Exod. xxx. 

Greiciilin (dger^imin). Also -iin. 1864. 
[f. next -r -IN.] An astringent principle obtained 
from Geranium maculaium. 

Geranium (dger^imi^m). 1548. [a. L., a. 
Gr, y^pdviov, {. yipavos crane.] I. A genus 
of herbaceous plants (X. O. Geraniacese) , grow- 
ing wild in temperate regions, and bearing a 
fruit similar in shape to the bill of a crane ; 
a plant of this genus or its flower. 3. A plant 
of the genus Pelargonium (N.O. Geraniacex), 
natives of S. Africa, of which many varieties 
are cultivated in Great Britain 1760. 3- G.S. 

Pkarm. The rhizome of G. maculatum used as 
an astringent 1854. 

Gteratology (d 3 erat/?* 16 d 3 i). 1884. [f. Gr, 
yqpar-, yrjpas old age; see -LOGY.] The 
science of the phenomena of decadence, esp. 
in a species of animals approaching extinction. 

Gerbe (d53ib). 1698. [a. F. gerbel\ fi. 
A wheat-sheaf 1808. 3. Something resembling 
a sheaf of wheat ; esp. a kind of firework. Also 
iransf. 

Gerbille (d35*ibil). Also gerbil. 1849. 
fa. F., ad. mod.L. gerbillus, dim. of gerbo 
Jerboa.] Any anim^ belonging to the genus 
Gerbillus. 

Gterbo, obs. f. Jerboa. 
fG^re. See also Gare sb.^ ME. [?] A 
transient fit of passion, feeling, fancy, or the 
like -1609. 

These loveres in hir queynte geres Chaucer. 

Gere, obs. f. Gear. 

Gerent (dgis rent), rare. 1576. [ad. L. 
gerentem, gerere.^ 

A. sb, A manager, ruler. Also aitrib. 

B. adj. Bearing, carrying. (Diets.) 
Gerfalcoti (d^a-jfg Ik^n, -f§:k’n). Also 

tjer-jtgyr-, tgierfalcon,etc. ME. [a.OF.^i?^- 
faucon. also gerfauc (mod. getfaui), f. (ult.) the 
root ^gjrm OH G.giri,giri greedy ; see F aecon. 
Others derive from L. gyrus, with the sense * a 
bird that circles in its flight’.] Orig., a large 
falcon, esp. one used to fly at herons ; now, 
any large falcon of the northern regions ; esp 
the white gerfalcon of Iceland (Falco islandus). 
tGe*rful, dr. [f. GERE-h-FUL.] Changeful, 
fitful ; wayward. Chaucer. So tGe-rish. 
Gerland, Gerlond, obs. ff. Garland. 

Genn sh. 1644. Y. gertne L. 

germen sprout; ? f. root *ge7i- of gignere, or 
root ges- of gerereA i. That portion of an 
organic being which is capable of development 
into a new individual ; a rudiment of a new 
organism. (In mod. use, germ- often signifies 
the female reproductive element, as opp. to 
sperm-.) 3. ta. The ovary -1829. b. The 
seed (lit. and fg.) 1823. 3. In early use, 

vaguely, the ‘ seed ’ of a disease. In mod. use, 
a micro-organism or microbe, esp. one which 
causes disease 1803. 4. fg. That from which 

anything springs or may spring, /n g. : in a 
rudimentary form. 1777. 

I. Mr. Bonnet supposes., that all the genus of future 
plants were really contained in the first Priestley. 
The germes of existence contained m the earth 
Malthus. 4. Thereby to eradicate every germe of 
liberty 1777. 

^ Comb. ; g.«cell, the first nucleated cell that appears 
in the impregnated ovum, after the reception of the 
spermatozoon and the disappearance of the germinal 
vesicle ; also g.-cellule ; -cup, a gastrula ; -gland, 
one that produces germs; -layer —gertttinal layer i 
-membrane — Blastoderm ; -plasm, the proto- 
plasm peculiar to a g. or ovum; -polyp, a polyp 
produced by germination ; -pore, the place of exiu 
for the tubular outgrowths from the spore at the time 
of germination ; -shield, the shield-shaped spot 
which is the first rudiment of the dorsal portion of 


the embryo ; called by Haeckel the ttoiaspis ; -stock, 
the part of the body from which budding takes place 
in certain animals; -theory, ‘the theory 01 the 
origin of many diseases in the morbific influence of 
certain fungi, which are introduced into the organ- 
ism by means of their germs or spores ’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); -tube, the tube-hke growth emitted from a 
spore in germination ; -vesicle = germinal vesicle. 

(^enn v. 1483. [ong., ad. F. ger- 

rner, f. germe \ now, f. Germ .j^.] intr. To 
put forth germs or buds. Now only fg, 
Gteniiaiii(e, obs. f. German a. 

Gterman (d35*jman), germane (d^sim^-n, 
d^s'Jmrin), a.^ and sb.^ ME. [a. OF. ger- 
main, ad. L. germanus (sense I. i, also ‘ genu- 
ine, real ').] 

A. adj. I. Closely akin. _ 1. ‘ Own ’ 

(brother or sister). Obs. exc. in Brother-, 
Sister-german. 2. = * First ’ or ‘ own ’ 
(cousin). Obs. exc. in Cousin-german. ME. 
f 3. Closely related ; akin -1657. 4. Closely 

connected ; relevant 1602. 

3. Timon iv. iii. 144. 4. The phrase would be more 
Germaine to the matter : If we could carry Cannon 
by our sides Haml. v. ii. 165. 

n. Genuine, true, thorough. Obs. or arch. 
ME. 

Sincere, germane and true learning 1542. Hence 
Germamely adv. 

fB. sb. One sprung from the same stock ; a 
brother, a near relative -1604. 

Coursers for Cozens: and Gennets for Germaines 
Shaks. 

German (d^auman), a.^ and sbJi 1552. 
[ad. L. Germanus, said to be of Celtic ongin. 
Formerly pronounced (d3a'jman).] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to Germany or its 

inhabitants, s. iransf German-like 1861. 3. 

Belonging to, written or spoken in, the German 
language 1748. 

Combs., etc. a. In names of things of attributed 
German origin (sometimes hyphened), as G. bit, a 
wood-boring tool for use in a brace; G. clock, in 
i6-i7th c. chiefly one of elaborate construction, often 
containing automatic figures, etc. ; fG. devil, ? a sort 
of screw-jack; G. flute (see Flute G. mile, 
a distance of between 4 and 5 English miles; G. 
paste, a food for c^e birds, made of pea-meal, 
hemp-seed, lard, eta ; G. process, in copper smelt- 
ing, the process of reduction in a shaft-furnace after 
roasting, if necessary; G. sarsaparilla, a substitute 
for sars^arilla ; G.-satisage, a polony, a cleaned 
gut stuflfed with meat partly cooked; G. sixth 
{Mus.), a chord consisting of a note with its major 
third, flfth, and augmented sixth ; G. steel, a metal 
made of charcoal-iron obtained from bog-iron or the 
^arry carbonate ; G. text, a black letter resembling 
Old English or modern G. ; also attrib. ; G. tinder 
= Amadou ; G. wool = Berlin wool (see Berlin). 

b. In names of plants, as G. millet, Sitaria ger- 
manica, orig. imported from India ; G. wallflower 
(see Wallflower) ; etc. 

c. G. measles, a contagious disease, resembling 
measles in a mild form. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Germany 1530. s. The 

German language 1748. 3. a. Short for G. 

cotillon (see Cotillion); also, a party for 
dancing this 1879. = G. sausage 1883. c. 

Coal-mining. K straw filled with gunpowder to 
act as a fuse in blasting operations 1883. 

a. High G.i the variety, orig. confined to ‘High' 
or southern Germany, but now the accepted literary 
language of Germany. Low G. : prop. = ‘ Platt- 
deutsch i. e. all dialects of Germany which are not 
High G. ; applied by philologists to all West Ger- 
manic dialects except High G. ; and formerly includ- 
ing Gothic and Scandinavian. 

Germander (d^aimjc-ndoi). ME. [ad. 
med.L. germandra, -drea (F. germandrie,) al- 
tered f. gamandrea, -ia, corruptly ad. late Gr. 
Xtip-avtpya, itself a corruption of Gr. 

5pvs, lit. ' giound-oak f. + ^pw.] 

The name of plants of the genus Teticrium, 
esp. T. Chamxdrys, the Common or Wall 
Germander. Also aitrib. 

Garlic or Water G. = T, Scordium, Wood G. = T. 
Scorodinia. In the U.S. applied to T. Canadense. 
G. Chickweed, Veronica agresiis, G. Speedwell or 
Wild G., Veronica Chamaedrys. 

Germane ; see German a.'^ 

Grermanic (d^simte’nik), 1633. [ad. L. 
Germanicus, f. Germanus German. Cf. F. 
germaniqued\ 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to Germany or 
to the Germans. Now chiefly Hist, in G. 
Confederation, Empire. 3. Of or pertaining 
to the Teutonic race, or any of the Teutonic 
peoples 1841. 


ae (mmi). a (piss), on (loud), tf (c«t). g (Fr. ch^f). o (ev^r). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie). 


i (sft). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g^t). 
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a. East G , : designation of the group of iangs. in- 
cluding Gothic, Burgundian, Vanda!, etc. Xorik G. 
= ‘ Scandinaidan *. IVesi G., epithet of the group 
inclading High and Low German, English, Frisian, 
Dutch, etc. 

B. sd. The language of the Germanic people; 
Teutonic ; see A. 2. 1892. 

Gennanism (dgiumaniz’m), 1611. Tf 
German a.^ -r -iSM.j i. A German idiom; 
esp. one used in a non-German language. 2. 
German ideas ; German modes of thought or 
action 1841 ; attachment to these 1864. 3. 

Affectation of what is German 1807. 
Germanist (d^o-imanist). 1831. [f. Ger- 
man <2.2 + -1ST.] One versed in the German 
language, or in Teutonic philology; one in- 
fluenced by German thought. 

Grennaniuni 18S6. [mod. 

L., f. Germanus German a.^'] Ckem. An ele- 
ment, found in. a mineral named Argyrodite, 
app. intermediate betw’een antimony and bis- 
muth. 

Germanize (d^oumanoiz), v. 1598. [f. 
German + -ize.] i. imns. To translate 
into German. 3. To malce German in charac- 
ter, etc, 1609. 3. inir,. To become German (in 
style, tastes, habits, sympathies, etc.) 1665. 
Hence Ge-Tinaiiiza’tion, the action of German- 
izing. 

(xennano-, comb. f. ‘ German as in Ge r- 
mano-ma’nia, a mania for things German; 
Ge:rmanophLo*bia, a morbid dread of Germany 
and things German ; etc. 

Gre-rmacL si-lver. 1830. A white alloy 
consisting of nickel, zinc, and copper, orig. 
obtained from an ore found at Hildburghausen. 
Also attrib„ 

Grermen (dgo’imen). Also tgennain(e, 
tgennin. 1605. [a. L. ; see Germ j 3 .] i- A 
germ. Now only fig, ta. A shoot or sprout | 
-1786. 3, BoU The rudiment of a seed-vessel, 
an ovary 1759. 

I. Cracke Natures moulds, all gennaines spill at 
once That makes ingratefull Man Lear in. ii. 8. 
Grermicide (d^sumisaid), sb, (a.) 1880. 
[f. Germj^J. + -CiDE I,] I. That which kills 
germs ; spec, an agent used to destroy disease- 
germs 1881. 3. quasi-<7i^l Destructive to 

germs. So Ge*nnici:dal a, (in sense 2). 
Grermiculture (dgsumik^ltiui). 18 . , [f. 
Germ sb. + Culture ; after horticulture, etc.] 
The artificial cultivation of the bacteria con- 
nected with certain diseases. Hence Genni- 
cudturist, a bacteriologist. 
Gerniigene(d33*jmi,d.:5ih). 1859. [f. Germ 
sb. + -gene, -GEN.] Biol. * The gland of the 
female generative apparatus of cestoid and 
Trematode worms in which the germinal vesi- 
cles are formed ’ {Sjd. Soc, Lex.). 

Gtermin (dgs'imin), z/. ME. [ad. L. 
minare't see Germinate z/.] intr. To put 
forth shoots ; also, to begin to produce vegeta- 
tion. Also trans. To bud or shoot forth into. 
Gtermin, var. of Germen. 

II Grerminal (ggrmznal, d^suminal), sb, 1833. 
[F., f. L. germen ; see Germ j^.] The seventh 
month of the French Revolutionary calendar 
(Mar. 2i-Apr. 19). 

Germinal (d^a'tminal), a, 1808. [ad. 
mod.L. germinalis; see Germ jiJ.] Of or be- 
longing to a germ or to germs ; of the nature 
of a germ ; trans f that is in the germ. 

G, cell = gertn cell. G. layer, each of the three 
layers of cells into which the blastoderm divides. 
G. 7 natier, Beale’s term for vitally active matter. 
G. membrane = Blastoderm. G. pole, ‘ the part or 
pole of the egg where lies the germinal spot * (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). G. spot, the nucleolus of the permanent 
ovum, situated in the g. vesiLle. G. vesicle, the nucleus 
of the permanent ovum of animals. 

G^nninant (d^fiuminant), a. 1605. [ad. 
L. germinantem ; see next.] That develops 
like a germ ; germinating, sprouting {rare in 
lit. sense). Also fig. of the ground. 
Germinate (d.55*jmin<fit), v. i6ro. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. germinare, f. germin-, germen \ see 
Germ sb.] i. intr. To sprout, put forth shoots, 
begin to vegetate. Of a plant : To bud and 
develop shoots and branches. Also fig. 1647. 
a. tracts. To cause to shoot or sprout. Also 
fig. 1610. 3. intr. Of a salt, etc.: To efflo- 

resce. ? Obs. 1626. 


Germimtion (d^fiimin^i'/an). 1594. [ad. 

L. germinatzonem i cf. F. germinahon,] i. 
The action or process of germinating, sprout- 
ing, or putting forth shoots. Used properly 
of seeds ; hence of plants, and of spores in 
cryptogams. Also/^. 2. Efflorescence, 

ebullition 1665. 

^ fiS' A time of g. in religious history Stubbs. 

G^nmnative (d.:53’imin<?«tiv), <2. 1707. [See 
Gekmin.^te V, and -ive. j Of or belonging to 
germination; also, having power to bud or 
sprout, or to develop. 
fig. Any \ital or g. truth 1365. 

Germioi'parous, a. [f. Germen + L. 

parere -f -ous.] Producing offspring through 
seeds. H. T. Colebrooke. 

Germless (dgoumles), a. 1833. [See 
-LESS.] Containing no germs (see Germi^. 3). 
fGiemative, a. [? f. gem Girn v. + -ative.j 
? Addicted to grumbling. Middleton. 
Grerocomy (d^iarp'komi). rare. 18 r 8. [ad. 
Gr. yrjpoKopla, f. yrjpo-, yrjpas 4- -KOfua tend- 
ing.] The science of the treatment of the 
aged. Hence fGeroco*niical a. 

Greronomite (d3erp*n6moit). 1754. [a. Sp. 
or It. geronomita.] = Hieronymite. 

Gerontic (dger^p-ntik, ger-). a. 1885. [f. 
Gr. jfpovr-y yepaju -f* -iclj Of or pertaining 
to old age, senile. 

Gerontocracy (d.^e.rpni^-kr^ijger-). 1830. 
[f. as prec. + -Ar/jarta government.] Govern- 
ment by old men ; a governing body of old men. 
IlGeropiga (dgemprga). Also jeru- and 
(in Diets.) gero-, jempigia. 1858. [a. Pg. gero- 
piga = Hierapicra.] a mixture of grape- 
juice, brandy, sugar, and red colouring-matter, 
used to adulterate port-wine. 

-gerous, in use always -igerous (i'd^eros), 
an adjectival suffix f. L. -ger bearing (f. root of 
gerere) + -OUS. In mod. scientific language 
added freely to L. stems, as in frondigeroiis, 
etc. 

Gerrymander (gerimaemdsi), sb. U.S. 

1 1868. [f. the surname Gerry?\ A method of 
I arranging electoral districts so that one party 
I will be enabled to elect more representatives 
I than they could on a fair system. This was 
done in Massachusetts, in 1812, while Elbridge 
Gerry was Governor; hence the name. 
Gerrymander (gerimae'ndoj), v. Also 

erron. (in England) jerry-. 1859. [f. the sb.] 
trans. To subject (a state, a constituency) to a 
gerrymander. Also transf. to manipulate in 
order to gain an unfair advantage. 

To g. a bench of magistrates 1893. 

Grertind (d 3 e*r 27 nd). 1513. [ad. L. ge- 
rundium, app. f. gerundum^gerendum, gerund 
of gerere to carry on.] A form of the Latin vb. 
capable of being construed as a sb., but retain- 
ing the regimen of the vb. Hence applied to 
equivalent forms in other Iangs., e.g. to the 
Eng. verbal noun in -ing. 

Cojnb. i g.-gjrinder, derisive name for one who in- 
structs in Latin grammar; a pedantic teacher. 

Gterundial (dgerz^-ndial), a. 1846. [f. L. 
gerundium (see prec.) + -al.] Pertaining to 
or of the nature of a gerund. Also ellipt. -•= g. 
infimtive. 

Gerundival (d^eri&idoiwal], a. [f. L. ge- 
rundivus (see next) +-AL.] Of, pertaining to, 

; or of the nature of a geraudive. Whitney. 

Gerundive (d^errmdiv). 1483. [ad. late L. 
gemndivus {modus), f. gerundium Gerund.] 

I A. adj. I. Pertaining to, akin to, or of the 
I nature of, a gerund 1612. 3. joc. Crammed 

with gerunds 1616. 

2. That G. maw of yours, that without Do will end 
in Di and Dnm instantly Beaum & Fl. 

B. sb. I. = Gerund. 1483. a. In Latin | 
grammar, a verbal adj., of the nature of a pas- 
sive pple,, expressing the idea of necessity or 
fitness ; its suffix is the same as that of the 
gerund. Hence transf. 

Hence Gerumdively adv, as, or in place of, 
a gerund. 

Gerusia (gerS zia). 1838. [a. L., Gr. 
yfpovaca, f. yipav.] An assembly of elders, 
spec, the senate in Dorian cities. 
tGreTy, a. ME. [f. Gere + -y 1 .] Change- 
able, fitful -1529. 


Gtesiing, -lyng, obs. ff. Gosling. 

Gtess^e, obs. f. Guess, and of guests pi. of 
Guest. 

1. Gresso (d3e‘a?). 1596- [a. It. : — L. gypsum ; 
see Gypsum.] i. Piaster of Paris; gjpsum. 
b. A prepared surface of piaster as a ground 
for painting i860, fa. A woik of art in plaster 
1758. 3. atirib., g. U'ork 1745. 

r. No colour is so noble as the colour of a good 
painting on canvas or g. Ruskin. 

Gtest (dgest), sb.^ ME. [a, OF. gesie^jeste 
(fern.), action, exploit (chiefly pL), romance ; 
ad. L. gesta, neut. pi. of pa. pple of gerere to 
carry on.] i. pi. Notable deeds, exploits 
(later also sing.) ; esp. the deeds of 2. person or 
people as narrated, history. Obs. exc. arch. 
3, A romance in verse; also simply, a story, 
tale. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. f 3. a. A lampoon, 
b. An idle tale ; now Jest. -1470. 

I. The Gestes of the great Charles Fabyan. 2. Phr. 
In. jf. ~ in verse. Ike English g., the French g. : 
metrical chronicles of England, of France. 

Gest (d^est), sb.- Obs. exc. arch. 1509, 
fad. F. geste, ad. L. gestus (masc.), gesture, 
bearing, f. gerere.] i. Bearing, carriage, mien. 
3. A gesture 1521. 

I. Look and geste Of buried saint, in risen rest 
Mrs. Browning. 

t Crest, sb.^ pL Gesses. 1550. [Later form 
of Gist ^.] The various stages of a journey, 
esp. of a royal progress ; the route planned and 
followed. b. sing. The time allotted for a 
halt. Wint. T. 1. 11. 41. 

I fGrest, z/.f ME. [f. Gest j-AI] intr. To tell 
a tale -1508. 

7 Gest, v.^ 1523. [f. L. gest-y gerere.] To 
perform ; only in phr. gesied and done -1541. 
Gest(e, obs. f. Guest, Jest. 

Gestant (d^cstant), a. rare. 1851. [ad. 
L. gestantem, gestare to go with young.] Preg- 
nant (fig.). 

Storni-clouds g. with the heat Of undeveloped 
[ lightnings Mrs. Browning. 

I Gestation (d^estfi’Jsn). 1533. [ad. L. 

gestaiionem (f, gestare to carry), found esp, in 
sense i. Cf. F. gestation.] i. A carrying or 
I being carried, e. g. on horseback, or in a car- 
riage, by way of exercise. Now rare, fa. The 
I wearing (of rings). SiR T. Browne. 3. The 
action or process of carrying young ; the con- 
dition of being carried in the womb from con- 
ception to birth. Also fig. 1615. 

G^tatorial (d^eistato^Tial), a. 1864. [f. 
as next + -al.] G. chain a chair in which 
the Pope is carried on certain occasions. 
Grcstatory (dge-statari), a. rare. 1682. 
[ad. L. gestatorius, f, (ult.) gestare to carry.] 
fa. Adapted for carrying or wearing. Sir T. 
Browne, b. Of or pertaining to carrying as 
a form of exercise 1804. 

fGe^ster. ME. [f. Gest z/.i + -er 1.] A 
professional reciter of romances -1496. 

Gestic (d^e-stik), a. 1764. [f, Gest shfi 4 * 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to boffily movement, 
esp. dancing. 

The gay grandsire, skilled in g. lore Goldsm. 
G^ticulaiit (dgesti’ki^lant), a. rare. 1877. 
[ad. gesticulantem, gesticulari^ Exhibiting 
gestures. 

The poor g. orator Ruskin. 

GresticulateCdgestrkiwkit), z>. 1601. [f. L. 
gesticulat-, gesticulari, f. gesticulus, dim. of 
gestus (see Gest i. intr. To make 

lively or energetic motions with the limbs or 
body ; esp. in speaking or in lieu of speech 
1613. a. trans. To convey by gestures 1601. 

1. A Frenchman .. gesticulates while he speak.*?, 
i much more than an Englishman Blair, Hence 
Gesti'ctilative a. given to gesticulation. Gesti*cu- 
labor. Gesti*culatory a. full of, consisting m, or 
of the nature of, gesticulation. 

GestictilatiOil(d5e:stiki^ll*j3n). 1603. [ad. 
L. gesticulationem ; see prec.] The action or 
process of gesticulating. Also, an instance of 
this (chiefly in pi.). 

Persons skilled in g. can communicate by it a long 
series of facts and even complicated trains of thought 
1876. 

Gestion (dge-stbn, dge'stjsn). 1599. [ad. 
L. gesiionem, f. gerere^ Conduct, manage- 
ment. 

Gestor, -our(e, var. of Gester. 


o (Ger. Kifin). 0 (Fr. -^eu). ii (Ger. Mwller). « (Jj. dwne). v (cwrl). e (e») (th<?re). S (<f0 (jein). i (Fr. fofre). 5 (ffr, frrn, ^arth). 
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Gestare (d^e’stiui), ME. [ad. med.L. 
gesiura, f. gerereS\ ti. Bearing, carriage, de- 
portment (rarely in -1810. Posture, 

attitude, esp. in prayer or worship -1729. 3. 

'fa. In early use: The employment of bodily 
movements, attitudes, looks, etc., as a means 
of giving effect to oratory -1791. h. Now 
only: Movement of the body or limbs as an 
expression of feeling 1804. 4. A movement of 

the body or any part of it ; now only as ex- 
pressive of thought or feeling 1551. b. iransf, 
A (friendly) move or course of action 1916. _ 

I. A. y* L, V. ii. 69. z. As for their g. or position, 
the men lay downe leaning on their left elbow Sis T. 
BpowNn. 3. To pat life into words by countenance, 
voice, and g. Hookes. G. is the imitation of words 
JowKTT. 4. The Shaking of the Head is a G. of 
slight refus^ Bacon. Hence Ge’stural a. of or 
pertaining to g, ; consisting of gestures. Ge*sture- 
less a. 

Gesture (d.:5e stiiu), v, 1542. [f. the sb.] 

I. inir. To make gestures, to gesticulate. 3. 
trans. To express by gestures 1589. 

I. The IMayor speaking and gesturing his per- 
suasivest Carlyle, z. It is not orderly read nor 
gestured as beseemeth Hooker, Hence tGe*sture- 
ment = Gesture sh. 3 b. 

Get (get), sb. ME. [f. Get z;.] I, What 
is got or begotten ; gain, earnings (now dial .) ; 
an offspring ; collect, progeny. 3. Begetting. 
Now only in sporting use. ME. 

(get), V. Pa, t. got (arch. gat). Pa, 
pple. got (gotten). Pres. pple. getting. [ME. 
geien, a. ON. geta — OE. -gutan (only in 
Comb.: see Beget, Foeget) : — OTeut. "^geian, 
gat-, etc. The O Ary an root ^ghed, *gbod * to 
seize ’, " take hold of’ is found also in L. proe- 
da (: — *prse-heda) booty, protdiujtt an estate, 
prehendere to lay hold of, Gr. xaySdvetv (aor. 
eX^Sou) to hold, contain, be able.] 

I. tra^s. I. To obtain possession of ; also I, to 
acquire wealth or property. a. To earn ME, 
3. To obtain by way of profit 1490. fAlso 
absol, t4* To capture (a fortress, etc.) -1676. 
5. To gain (a victory, etc.) ME. 6. To win, 
acquire ME. 7. To learn, commit to memory 
1582. 8, To find out, obtain as a result, by 

escalation or experiment 1559. 9. To become 
possessed of ; to receive ME. 10. To obtain, 
come to have, attain ME. ii. To catch, con- 
tract (an illness) 1610. 13. To receive, meet 

with, suffer ME. 13. To procure or obtain in 
any way ME. 14. To get hold of, capture {a 
person); also colloq. to ‘comer* 1596. 15. 

The perfect tense is used familiarly as == the 
present tense oihave ox possess 1607. 

I. Get Money Pope. a. I . . get that I weare 
Shaks. absol. ^ Getting and spending Wordsw. 
Phr. To g, a living, 3. Alas, he gets nothing by 
that Shaks, s Phr. To g. tJie -upper hand 
tog. the start, ike advantage, etc. iqf); to g. 
the wind of; tog, the better of. 6 . Tam, Shr. ii. i. 

ISO. Reason is not.. gotten by Experience onely 
Hobbes. Phr. Tog. wind of; to hear of. 7. Phr. 
Tog. by heart (see Heart sbl); to g. by rote, 8. 
Dividing nine by three we g. three {mod.), 9. As to 

salaries, an officer.. usually gets sixty pounds 1892. 
Php To g. the name ofi to have the reputation of 
(being so-and-so). To g, mercy, forgiveness, leave, 
etc.; tog. an answer, itformaizon, etc. 10. When 
I had gotten my Hbertye Raleigh. Phr. To g. one's 
own way. ^ To g, {a) sight, etc. of to g, {a) hold of. 
Tog. religion (XJ.S. vulgar) ; to be converted. tx. 
To g. a Cold Steele. la. To g. a Fall Swin*. 
Phr. Tog. the^ ’worst ofii (cf. 5). To g. six months 
1889. Tog. it (colloq. or slang) : to ‘catch it ’. 15. 

The thing has got to be fought out 1889. 

tH. To gain, reach, arrive at (a place) -1712. 
HL To beget, procreate ; now only of ani- 
mals, horses ME. 

IV. With complement, indicating some 

change effected in the position or state of the 
object. ^ I. With prep, or adv. of place ; as, to, 
from, into, out of through, over, etc. 1450. 
Also refl. 3. With pa, pple, as compl. (see 
quots.) 1500. ^ 3. With adj. ; esp. in to g, ready 
1590* 4 ‘ With an infinitive 1460. 

•r,?* TS. through the custom-house 1859. 

P^. To g. wUk child, ^ To g, {9. person) upon (a 
subject). ^ Difficulty.. in getting laws obeyed 1877, 
I got ray rmht wrist dislocated T. Jefferson. 4. To 
g. them to listem to reason 1771. 

V. inir, I. To succeed in coming or going 

to, from, into, out of, etc. ; also, to come in the 
course or at the end of a journey to. Formerly 
conju^ted with be. ME. h. To come to an 
end aimed at, a condition, a state 1626. 3. 


With infinitive : To come (to be or do) ; to 
acquire a habit of (doing) 1583. b. 'With pr. 
pple. : To come to be (doing something) 1727. 

3. With adj., etc. as compl.: To make oneself; 
to become ; to grow (witn comparatives) 1596. 

4. a. With pa. pple,: To complete an acuon. 
Now only colloq, {rare), 1716, b. With pas- 
sive pple. : To cause oneself to be treated m a 
certain way or to undergo a certain acLon; 
also, to come to be the object of a cenain 
action. Often — as an auxiliary. 1652. 

I. Hercules that year got into Italy Newton, b. 
Phr. To g. to blows. To g. there (U.S. slang) : to 
succeed. Tog., also gii (U.S. colloq. or slang) : to 
* clear out *. 2. To g. to be friends 1891, b. Phr. 

To g. better, well. Tog. drujih. Tog. clear, quit 
of, rid of shut of. 4, b. I got caught in the storm 
1887. Phr. Tog. done with — to have done with. 

intr. With preps., in specialized senses. 

G. at — a. To come at, reach. ^ b. To find out. 
C, colloq. and slang. To tamper with (a horse); to 
bribe. d. slang. To assail ; also, to make game of. 
G. off — . a. To dismount from (a horse). b. To 
obtain release from (a contract). G. on . a. To 
mount (a horse), b. To enter upon (a subject), esp. 
by chance. <x, over — . a. To overcome (a diffi- 
culty) ; to evade the force of (evidence) ; to cease to 
be surprised or troubled by. ^ b. To recover from_ (a 
shock, etc.), c. To cover (a distance), d. To finish 
(an action), e. To circumvent. G. round — . To 
circumvent, cajole. G. through — . ja. To reach 
the end of, b. To be passed by (Parliament, etc.). 
C. To find occupation for (a period of time). 

Vn. With adverbs. 

G. (it) across or over : to reach the audience or the 
public. G. along = get on. G. away. a. intr. To 
escape. Also, in Hunting, etc : 'lo start. b. 
imper. = Be offi C. Tog. away with it : to succeed 
in what one tries ; to escape punishment or retribu- 
tion. G. back. a. intr. To return, b. irans. To 
recover. G, in. a. intr. To be elected to re- 

? resent a constituency in Parliament. b. irans. 

‘o gather in (harvest produce). C. To collect 
(contributions of money, esp, sums due), d. To sow 
(seed), e. To succeed in planting (a blow). G. 
in with, a, intr. To become familiar with. b. 
Maui. ‘To come close up to. G. off, a, inir. To 
escape; to start, b. To escape from punishment or 
defeat ; to he acquitted. c. irons. To deliver from 
punishment, d. To commit to memory. G. on. a. 
intr. To advance ; to make haste, b. To prosper, 
succeed. Also, to fare, c* To manage {without, 
with), d. To agree with, together. G. out. a. 
imper, = ‘ Go away * (colloq.), b. Stock Exchai^e. 
To get rid of one’s shares. c. To elich by inquiry. 
G. out of. a, intr. To succeed in issuing from ; to 
escape from; to quit. b. To get beyond, c. To 
evade, avoid. 4 . To elicit; ^0, to succeed in ob- 
taining. G. round, intr. To recover from illness, 
G. through, a. intr. To reach a destination. ^ b. 
Of a bill : To pass in Parliament, c. To pass in an 
examination. G. under, irons. To subdue, esp. a 
fire, G. up. a. To rise ; esp. to rise from bed or to 
one’s feet. b. To mount ; esp. to mount on horse- 
back ; also fig. c. To come close to. ^ d. Of fire, 
wind, the sea : To increase in force or violence. e. 
Cricket. Of the ball : To rise off the pitch higher 
than usual, f. To organize, set on foot, make ready, 
g. To dress (linen). h. To dress or ‘ turn out ’ in a 
(specified) way. Chiefly in pa. pple. got up. Also 
intr. for refl. 1782. i. To cause to rise ; also, to 
iiMrove (one’.s health), j. To work up. 

Get-a*t-able, a. 1799. Reachable, acces- 
sible. 

Ge*t-away, 1852. a. Breaking cover (of a 
fox), b. Escape (as of a thief with booty) 1890. 
Gfe'ttable, a. 1555. That can be got. 
Getter (genai). ME. [f. Get v. -i- -er. l.] 
1. One who gets, obtains, acquires, begets, or 
procreates, s. With ad vs., as with^.-«/ 1820, 
Getting (ge'tiq), vhl. sh. ME. [f. Get v. 
+ -ING ^.] I, The action of Get v., in various 
senses. 3. concr. (usually in pi.) That which is 
got ; gains, earnings. Now arch. ME. 

I. He had not the genius for g. Thackeray. 

Get-Up. 1847. [See Get v.'] i. Style of 
equipment or costume. 3. Style of production 
or finish, esp. of a book 1865. 

II Geum (dgri^m). 1548. [mod.L. use of L. 
geum.] A genus of rosaceous plants, including 
G. urhanum, Avens or Herb Bennet, and G. ri- 
vale. Water Avens. 

Gewgaw, gew-gaw (gi^-gg). ME. [A 
reduplicated formation. Commonly referred 
to the root of Give v., but see N.E.D,] 1. A 

gaudy trifle, a toy or bauble. Also fig. In pi. 
also, * vanities ME. s. atirib. Of the nature 
of a gewgaw ; hence fig. * splendidly trifling, 
showy without value ' (T.) 1631. 

X. A heavy Gugaw, (calrd a Crown) Dryden. a. 


Seeing his g. Castle shine New as his title Tennyson. 
Hence Gewgawed ppl. a. dressed out with gew- 
gaws. 

Gey (g^), a. and adv. Sc. 1725. [var. of 
G-4Y.J I. adj. Considerable 1815. b. quasi- 
advb.''m g. and — 1725. 3. adv. Very ; pretty 

1816. 

Gteyser (gft’soi, gsi-soi, goi'zai). 1780. [a. 
Ice!. Gey sir (also used), proper name of a hot 
spring in Iceland ; lit. ‘ gusher ’ ; akin to geysa 
to gush.] 1. An intermittent hot spring, 
throwing up water, etc. m a column. Also fig. 
3. An apparatus for rapidly heaung water for a 
bath 1891. 

1. The Azores.. abound in geysers Lady Brassey. 

Hence Geyseric a. pertaining to or of the nature of 
a g. Creyserite {Mm.), a concretionary variety of 
opal, found deposited about the orifices of geysers. 
IjGhaxry (gse'ri, gv^xi), Anglo-Ind. i8ro. 
[ Hindi A horsed vehicle resembling a 

bathing-machine. 

Gtiast (gast), <2. arch, ox poet. 1622. [?f. 
Ghastly.] = (jhastly a. 

Ghast, var. of Cast v. 

Ghastfiil, gastfiil (ga-stfnl), a. Obs. or 
arch. ME. [f. Gast v. -f- -FUL.] I. Full of 
fear. 3. Dreadful, frightful ME. 

2. Here will I dwell apart In gastfuilgroue Spenser- 
Hence tG(b)a''stful-ly adv,, f-ness. 

Ghastly, fgastly (ga*stli), a. ME. [f. 
Gast v. + -lick, -lyA] i. tOrig.: Causing 
terror. Now (cf. 2): Affecting like the sight of 
death or carnage; horrible, frightful, shodcing. 
Also used hyperbohcally, 3. (Influenced by 
Ghost.) Spectre-like, death-like, wan. Of 
light: Lurid. 1581. t3. Full of fear --1634. 

X. The g. dreams, That haunt the parting soul 1812. 
A g. failure {colloq.), z, G with wounds Prior. A 
g. grin Lytton. 3. Temp. ii. i. 309. Hence 
Gha*stily {rare), Gha’stlily, Ghastly advs. in 
a g. manner ; fearfully. 

11 Ghaut, ghat (ggt). Anglo- Tnd, 1603. 
[Hindi Sense 3 is the primary sense.] 

I. The Ghauts : the name given, by Europeans 
to the mountain ranges parallel to the east and 
west coasts of India. 3. A mountain pass or 
defile 1698. 3. A passage or steps leading 

down to 'a river; hence, a landing-place, the 
place of a ford or ferry 1783. 

11 Ghazal (gse’zasl). Also gazel, ghazel, etc. 
1800. [Pers., Arab.] A species of Oriental lyric 
poetry, usually erotic, having a limited number 
of verses and a recurrent rhyme. 
llGha2ff (gazi). 1753. [Arab., f. ghazd to 
fight] A champion, esp. against infidels ; also 
as a title of honour. Now used chiefly of 
Mohammedan fanatics who devote themselves 
to the destruction of infidels. 

Gheber, -bre, vars. of Guebre. 

II Ghee (gf). 1665. [Hindi ghi, f.gbr to 

sprinkle.] Butter made from buffalo’s milk, 
clarified by boiling, so as to resemble oil in 
consistency. Also attrib. 

Gherkin (gsukin). 1661. [a. early mod. 

Du. *mrkkijn, ^agurkkijn (now gurkje, au- 
gurkjq, dim. of agurk, augurk (also gurk) 
cucumber ; prob. of Slav, origin. The primary 
form appears in late Gr. dyyovpiov ; see An- 
GURIA.] A young green cucumber, or one of 
a small kind, used for pickling. 

Ghess(e, Ghest, obs. ff. Guess, Ghost. 

II Ghetto (ge*t^?). 1611. [It, ? abbrev. of 
horghetto, dim. of borgo BoROUGH.] The 
quarter in a city, chiefly in Italy, to which the 
Jews were restricted. 

The place where the whole fraternity of the lews 
dwelleth together, which is called the G. Coryat. 

Ghibellkie (gi*belin, -sin). 1573. [ad. It 
Ghibellino, corrupt f. Ger. Waiblingen, a 
Hohenstaufen estate in Germany.] 

A. sb. One of the Emperor’s faction in the 
Italian states ; opp. to Guelph. 

B. adj. Of or adhering to the Ghibellines 
1826. Hence GM*bellinism. 

Ghole, var. of Ghoul. Obs. 

Ghost (g<?ust), sb. [Common WGer. : OE. 
gdst, gPest, ME. gost(e, goast{e =s OJrlG, geist 

-OTeut. type ^gaisto-z. Prob. of pre-'Teut. 
formation, meaning ‘ fury, anger The gh- 
form appears first in Caxton.] i. The soul or 
spirit fa. Breath, a blast -1625. t3. A 

person -1590. f 4. An incorporeal &ing -1618 ; 


a (pass). au(D«d). n (cut), g (Fr. ch^f). o (evdr). 9 i (I, eye), (Fr. eaud^ vie), i (sft). z (Psyche;). 9 (what), p 


GHOST 


GIDDY 


a good spirit -1485 ,* an evil spint --1529. 5. personified qualities 1631. 3. A human being fon).] NaL Hist. Any long-armed ape of the 

Formerly iped in the sense of Spirit |of Godj. of abnormaiiy high stature; often hyperbolical genus Hylcbates^ esp. one of the species Hyia- 
Now Holy Ghost, the Third Person 1559. Kiso iransf. 3. A person of extraordi- ^j/<?j/i2ruhich inhabits the islands of the Indian 


personified qualities 1631. 3. A human being i fon).] 


of the Trinity. OE. '|“6. The soul of a de- nary jx)\vers, mental or bodily 1535. Archipelago, 

ceased person, spoken of as inhabiting the x. The Gyauate Atlas beareth the worlde on hys Gibbose (gibJu-s\ a iSia. [ad L pihbo- 

“• 

person, spoken of as appearing to the Gibbosity (gibpW;. ME [ad. 

(The prevaihng sense.) ME. Also and ofthej^geprotoplasmicmasses, withcntced wail,and site; see prec. j i. The state or quality of 

Jig. b. An appandon, a spectre 1592. tS. A containing many roundish nadei, foard ia tubercle ; liing gibbose or gibbous 1547. 3. A swelling; 

corpse. 2 He?i, VI, ill. 22. 161, 9. An un- O’) one of certain large ganglionic cels found in the ^ Dfotufaerance ^ ^ 

substantial image; hence, a slight trace or frontal and the ascending parietal convolutions of tne fSiH-hrvcr^ r t vz 

vestio-eiqoo. lo.Ottics etc a A bn^-ht snot hence -ceUed tf. ; gianPs kettle, one of the JjrlDDOSO- (gibi7u-s<7), comb. f. L. gtbbosus 

or se^ond?rv itriflap* in rS 5. pot-holes (moulins) on the coast of Norway; GIBBOUS, With sense ' gibbous and — 

Giblxjus (gi-bas), I ME. rf.L. 


pci^uu, ui ^ columns in County Antrim, Irdar d; g.-celi U)Vne 

(The prevaihng sense.) ME. Also iransf. and of thej^ge protoplasmic masses, without ced wad, and 


substantial image ; hence, a slight trace or fro^ital and the ascending parietal convolutions of tne 
vestige 1^90. 10. Optics, etc. a. A brght spot hence -celled <2. ; giant's kettle, one of the 

‘ ii. u u c veiy laTgc pot-holcs (moulins) OH thc coust of N OTwav 1 
or secondary image appearing m the field of a g..|owler, also simply a form of d> 4 mul 
telescope, produced by a defect in a lens 1867. consisting of infusorial earth saturated with niiro- 
b. Pkotogr. = Flare 3. 1864. ii. One glycerine. 


w'ho secretly does artistic or literary work of 
which his employer takes the credit 1884. 


1. He gasped thiy’se, and gaue away the g. 1574. huge, monstrous 1480. b. In the names of 
Whose faire immortall beame Hath darted fyre into plants and animals IWS 

, HenceGx.aBtess,a3he-giant. Gi-an^e .. 
There needs no G. . .come from the Graue, to tell vs to gi\e the appearance of a g. to. Gi amt- 

this Shaks. ^ Phr. To lay a g.x to cause it to resembling a g. or what belongs to a g. 

cease appearing. To raise a g,\ to cause it to GPantly a. giantlike (now rare); iadv. in a 
appear, b. Death—* Grim-grinning g.’ Shaks, 9. giantlike manner. Gi*aiitry (rare), giants col- 
Pitiful ghosts, or rath^ shadowes of men 1590. Not lectively ; g. -mythology. Gi'antsbip, the state 


the g. of a chance {mod.). 

Comb . : g.-bird {US. local), ‘the American yellow- 
breasted chat {[ cteria vireits ) ; -candle, one of several 


g.-powder, also simply a form of djmamue, GlbbOtlS (gi'bas), a. ME. {{. V. mbhiS 
gl^SSn ® I Convex, rotinded, pro- 

B. adj. [the sb. used attrib., or appositively.' f ^ 

Ofextraordinarysize, extent, or forceTgigan^': when the illuminated portion is more 

huge, monstrous 1480. b. In the names of circle 1690. 

plants and animals 1578. \ Hunch-backed; having a hump; hump- 

Hence Gi-antess, a she-giant. Gi'antize t-. u rvv-ir t t, i u j u ^ o 
(r.r-e),togivetheappearau^ceofag.to. Gi-ant- 

hke a resembling a g. or what belongs to a g. Qibbsite (gi-bzait). 1822. [f. George 

A (°°w iadv. in a GiWj, American mineralogist; see -ITE.] Min. 

f°*' Aluminium hydrate found in stalactitic forms, 
leojvely : g.-mythology. Grantehip, the state often as an incrustation. 


of being a g. ; the personality of a g. 

|j Giaour (d3aur). 1564. [Pers. gaur, gdr, 


Gibe, jibe (d^sib), sb. 1573. [f. the vb.] 
A sneering speech; a taunt, flout, or jeer. 


kept burning round a corpse to scare away ghosts^ pro^unced by the Turks (gyaur), var. gcbr; a great master of gibes, id flouts, and jeers 
-dance, a fanatical observance among the N. Amen- see GUEBRE.] A term of reproach applied by Disraeli. ^ j 


^ Indians; -motli, a nocti^al moth {Heptaij^s Turks to non-Mussulmans, esp. Christians. 
humuLi) ; -plant, the tumble-weed {Amaranths ri;>, f <riK^ cA 1 M P Cr... n.Jk. 

albns) ; -word, a word which does not really exist. ME. [Short for Gtlbt 

Ghiost (giJQst), 7 ;. 15S6. rf. prec. sb.l +1. ^ ^mito name for a cat. 3. A cat, dr 

intr. To give up the ghost, expire “I689. s. later, a c^trated cat (dial.) 1, 

. m, - O. A tArm nf v-Ai-irrkO aVi ccn fr\f on lolr^ t,rm 


Turks to non-Mussulmans, esp, Christians. Gibe, jibe (d33ib), v. 1567. [? ad. OF. 
Gib (gib), sb.^ ME. [Short for Gilbert.'] giber, app. meaning ‘to handle roughly in 
I. A familiar name for a cat. 3. A cat, esp. a sport '. Cf. JiB v.] 1. inir. To speak sneer- 
male cat; later, a castrated cat (dial.) 1^61. ingly; to utter taunts; to jeer, flout, scoff. 


trans. To haunt as an apparition 1606. 3. To 3 * A term of reproach, esp. for an old woman Const, at, -^with. 3. irans. To address with 


prowl as a ghost 1833. 

fGhostless (g^Q'stles), a. OE. [See -less.] 

i-j* . ...1*1 ... P 


i 5 ~ 9 * 4* Gib-cat s= sense 2. 1596, 

Gib (gib), 1564. [?] I. t A hook 1567 ; 


Irnm-lel? “ wWcf|fowi^tX®‘cndT?*J'?owcrjf^'ol 

water, or to push a boat. 


ghosts. 3. adv. In the manner of a ghost 1859. 
Ghostly (gju’stli), a. [OE. gist lie, f. gdst 


Gib (d5ib, gib), sb.^ 1794. [?] A piece of 


scoffs and sneers 1582. 

X. Richardson .. is always gibing at Fielding E 
SjEPHEN. z. The deane.. would be alwaie gibing 
bim^at meales Wood. Hence Gi’bingly adv. 

Gibel (grbel). 1841. [a. Ger. gibel, giebel.] 
The Prussian or Crucian Carp, Carassius (for- 
merly Cyprintis) gihelio (see Carp sh?). Also g. 
carp. 

Gibeonite (gi’bi'snoit). 1798. [f. Giheon + 


SDirit or soul; soiritual. Odd. to bodilv or machine, etc. m place. Also as vb. Gilir. iilv^r M rf riTTJT? <5 


Spirit or soul; spiritual. Opp. to bodily or 
fleshly ; occas. to natural. Now lit. and arch. 


iGib, 27.1 [f. Gib sb.^J intr. To behave like 


Giber, jiber (d53i’b9j). 1563. [f. Gibe v. 

... ^ _ . Re. atTit -cv " + who Utters gibes and taunts. 

ta. Of persons, _ etc. tSpintual, devout -1483. a cap Be AUM.S:^. i|Gibier fefbw). Also tgibWer. Now z-or* 

3. Concerned with sacred things, or with the (gib), 1883. [-var. of GiP.J — Gip. rp^. -1 Q^me* wild-fowl 

church; as opp. to lay secular, I^nce Gfbber. one who disembowels fish. (dxi'blet). '[ME. giMetite, a. OF. 

temporal. Now aroi. OE. 4. Of, pertaining ^b^var. of JiB ri. and ». \ 

to, or issuing fromaghosurpemblingaghost; Glbted cat 1633. [ong. var. of %;^„abbit-stew.] i. tl Entrails. ME. only. 

occa^ haunted by ghosts OE. (Gib si.^ 4) : later ^en as f. an assumed vb. t. pi. rarely singt The portions of a goose tbit 

I. Both worldly and g. comfort Sco^. Phr. G. *«# to geld.] = G-d,-cat. are separated before cooking, theUvCT, gizzard. 

His chrism and' his roo^'h^iweioSI^Suv; Glblier (dgrby, gi-bax), si.l Z83S. [f.GlB- etc., with the pinions and feet 1539. c.jlg. 
X G. legends Longf. Hence Gho-sOiness, the 3 Rapid martculate uttetance. Odds and ends. Now chiefly dial. 1638. a. 

condition or quality of being g, {jvarlbber (grbsj), Io 57 - L^*J Hot. A attrib., as g.-pie 


T r • ^ V . ^PP- a stew of gameT cf. mbd.F. gibe^ 

Glbt^d cat 1633. [orig. var. of gib-cat %iie rabbit-stew.] i. fl Entrails. ME. only. 
(Gib sb. 4); later ^en as f. an assumed vb. ^4 rardy sing. The portions of a goose that 

^ /jAT N T 1 rs rr separated before cooking, the liver, gizzard. 

Gibber (d^rboi, gi^hsi), sb.^ 1832. [f.GiB- etc., with the pinions and feet 1539. c. 

BER v.^j Rapid inarticulate utterance. Odds and ends. Now chiefly dial. i6q8. a. 


Ghostly (g^a-stli), adv. Now rare. [OE. pouch-like swelling at the base of a calyx, 
gdst lice ; see -ly tin a spiritual manner or corolla, etc, ; gen. a hump. 


Gibber (gi'bcj), 1857. [L.] Hot. A attrib., as g.-pie z6g3. 

ouch-like swelling at the base of a calyx, Gibraltar (d^ibr^it^). 159a. I, A forti- 


sense ; opp. to bodily or carnally ; in spirit, as 
a spirit -1642. Now rarely i As a ghost. 


cMolla, etc, ; gen. a hump. fied town on the south coast of Spain, since 

Gibber (d3rb9i, gi’boj), 27 . Occas. jibber, 1704 a British possession, Animpregna- 
1604. [Echoic.] zWr. To speak rapidly and ble stronghold. 1856. fa. ? A Gibraltar monkey 


Gbostology (g<7ast^’lod3i). 1824. [badly f. inarticulately ; to chatter. Said also of an ape. ~i6o8. 3. A sweetmeat; a piece of this. 


Ghost j<J.+-(0)LbGY.] Ghost-lore'. " ' Haml. 1. i. ji6.^ 

Gboul (gwl). 1786. [a. Arab. ^ 4 / 7 /, from a Gibberisb (gi'bsrij). 
root meaning * to seize’.] An evil spirit sup- +-ISH.] A. sb. Uninu 
posed (in Mohammedan countries) to rob culate chatter, jargon, 
graves and prey on human corpses. He repeated some g.,whii 

fig. Ghouls feasting on the fresh corpse of a reputa- he Irish Smollett. 
tion Thackeray. Hence Ghou'llsh a. resembling, tB, adj. Of or pert£ 
or characteristic of ghouls. pressed in gibberish ; ui 

Gbyll : see Gill sbjh That old entanglement 


G. rock. 1831* 4. attrib. 1707. 


Gibberisb (gi'bsrij). 1554. [?f. Gibber zi. Gibus (d^ai'biJs). 1848. [Name of the first 
+ -ISH.] A. sb. Unintelligible speech j inarti- maker.] An opera or crush hat. Also g.-hat. 
culate chatter, jargon. Gid^ (gid). 1601. [short f. Giddy .t^.] 

Herepeated some g., which by the sound seemed to Giddiness; spec, a brain*dxsease of sheep, 
h® i^sh SMOLixrr. _ ^ , caused by the hydatid Cosnurus cerebrahs. 

•TK rt/J. flf evr v-iov+famin rr eVi Air— . , .n - 


Of or pertaining to gibberish, ex-| aicq Ginnv 

•iT-T i 


II Gi^lo antico (d3*al;U antrkt?). 1741 . [It. ; 


pressed in gibberish ; unintelligible -1821. 

That old entanglement of iniquity, their gibrish 


s= ‘ancient yellow’.] A rich yellow marble 
found among ruins in Italy ; identified by some 


Gibbet (dgi-bet), sb. [ME, gibetif, a. OF. 
gibet gallows, in early use, cudgel, dim. oi gibe 


with the marmor NuTuidicum. Also attrib. or staff; see Jib.] 1. Orig. -- Gallows ; lat®T 


Gid 2. ? Obs. 1674. Local name for the 
Jack Snipe. 

Gid(d, obs. f. Ged. 

Giddy (gi'di), a. [OE, gidig insane, var. of 
'^gydig : — ^prehistoric ^gudigo-, app. f. OTeut. 


aurzo. or ^^^g^tV^t with projecting arm from which GOD. Thus primarily ‘ god-posscssed, 

|lGiallolino(d.:5al.blrnti). \Obs. 1728. [It., the bodies of criminals were hung in chmns he€os\] ti. Insane, stupid -IVffi. 2. Haw^^^ 
nld Him r»f crmiTn vaIIaw 1 A firvA 'trAiirMw nicr- 1 after executiou. Also fig* hlE. 2. The! a sensation of swimming or whiriing in the 


old dim. of giallo yellow.] A fine yellow pig- 
ment, much used as Naples yellow. 
Giambetoc, Spenser's sp. of Jambeux. 
Giant (d^ai'Snt). [ME. geant, ad. OF. 
geant (mod. giant) ; — pop. L. ^gagantem, cor- 


after execution. Also fig. ME. 3. The a sensation of swimming or whirling in the 
punishment of death by hanging 1751. 3. The head, with proneness to fall ; affected with 

projecting arm of a crane ; also called JiB 1729. vertigo, dizzy ME. tb. iransf. Of a ship: 


j-4. A cudgel -i6gi. 


Gibbet (dgi-bet), v. 1646. [f. Gibbet j^.I] dizzy 1585. 


Staggering as if giddy -1725, 


ti. intr. To hang as on a gibbet. Shaks. 


Whirling or circling round 


with bewildering rapidity 1593. 


Mentally 


rupted f, cl. L. gigantem (nom. gigas), a. Gr. To put to death by hanging 1726; to intoxicated, ‘elated to thoughtlessness’ (J.) ; 

yiyas, of unkn. etym.] _ _ l^ang on a gibbet by way of exposure. Also lightheaded, frivolous, flighty, inconstpt 1547. 


A supposed being of human form 


but superhuman stature. In Gr. mythology, 
used spec, (chiefly in pL, with initial capital) as 
== Gr. yiyas, one of the Giants, a savage race 


3. iransf. and fig. 1646. 


3. fig. .1 mean to hang and g. up thy Name Oldham. 
Gibbier, var. of Gibier. 


Also light-headed, frivolous, flighty, inconstant 1547 • 
4. Comb., as g.-head, -headed, -paced 1652. 

>HAM. *• His brains having been a little g. (like one looking 
from a great height) Drumm. of Hawth. c. The g. 
footing of the Hatches Rich. HI, i. iv. 17. d. The 

3 1 r T-i- T>__ I.- 


power, and prefixed as a title to names ofl ' 
b (Ger. Ki>ln). d (Fr. p<??/). ii (Ger. Miller). 


, J* Gibble-firabblersi’bTiese'b’D.lSoo. [Redupl. strong tempestuous treble .. Ran into its giddiest 

of men who were destroyed by the Gods. +AlL as whirl of sound Tennyson. 3- She said twenty g. 

b. fig. Applied to an agency of enormous o^Gabble.] Senseless chatter TAlso as z/ . that looked like joy Goldsm. Hence Gi'ddlly 

Gibbon (gi’bsn). 1774. \a. Y . gibbon adv. Gi'ddiness. Gi’ddyish, somewhat g. 


ii (Fr. di^ne). v (cwrl). e (e») (th^re). e (^) (r^m). I (Fr. flzfre). 9 (ffr, 



GIDDY 


79a 


GILL 


Giddy (gi*di), v, 1602. [f. the adj.] To 

make or become giddy. 

Gier-eagle : see Geier-. 

Gierfalcon, obs. f. Gerfalcon. 
Gieseckite (grsek^it). 1821. [f. Sir | 

Charles Gusecke^ who brought it from Green- 
land; see -ITE.] Min. A \ariety of pinite, be- 
liev^ to be a pseudomorph after nephelite. 

Gif (gif), conj. Sc. and n. dial. [An altera- 
tion of ME. If.] i. = If. Also gif that. 
Now rare. ME, fa. = Whether. Also gif 
that. -1567. 

GifF-gaSf (gi*f-gsef). Sc. and n. dial. 1549. 1 
[redupl. of Give t;/.] i . Give and take, 9. 
Interchange of remarks 1787. 

Gift (gift), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. gift : — 
OTeut. *gzfti~z, f. root *get!- Give t/.] 

I, Giving, I, The action of giving; a giving. 
Also, the power or right of giring. a. Law. 
a. A transfer of property in a tMng, volun- 
tarily and without any v^uable consideration 
1471. b. The conveyance of an estate tail 
1818. 

I, The rich living was in the g. of the Herberts 
Disraeli. Ai a g. (colloq.): for nothing, a. a. To 
complete a g. of goods and chattels delivery is abso- 
lutely necessary 1838. 

IL The thing ^ven. i. Something, the 
property in which is voluntarily transferred to 
another without the expectation or receipt of an 
equivalent ME. Also transf 3, An offering 
to God or to a heathen deity ME. 3. Some- 
thing given to corrupt ; a bribe ME. 4. A 
faculty, powder, or quality miraculously be- 
stowed; occas. in sense of inspiration OE. b. 
A natural endowment, faculty, ability, or talent 
ME. 5. A white speck on the finger-nails, 
supposed to portend a gift 1708. 

X. When we seek, as now, thy g. of sleep Milt, 
3. For giftes the wysest will deceave 1594, 4. Phr. 

The g. of tongues', see Tongue. We have not the g. 
of muacles Berkeley. The g. of holiness Newman. 
Fauth Is . . ^ excellent g. Mozley- b. Endowed with 
highest gifts. The vision and the faculty divine 
WoRDSW. The gifts of the wise lawgiver and firm 
administrator Freeman. 

Comb.x g.-book; -horse, a horae given as a 
present; see also Horse sb. Hence Gi*ftling, a 
small g. 

Gift (gift), 15... [f. Giftt^.] 1 . trans. 
To endow with gifts (see esp. Gift sb. II. 4) ; 
to endow or present with. 3. To make a 
present of. Chiefly Sc. 1619. 

I, See how the Lord gifted him above his brethren 
1608. Hence Gi’fted ///. a. endowed with gifts ; 
tgiven (Milt.). ^ Gi'ftedness, the quality of being 
gifted ; also, a gift. 

Giftless (gi’ftles), a, ME, [see -less.] I. 
That has no gift to offer. 2. That receives no 
gift ME, 3. Untalentedi894. 

I. G. gifts = gifts that are no gifts (after Gr. aStapa 
fiaipa). 

fGi'ft-rope. 1704. [? a spurious word.] 

Nant. = Guest-rope. 

Gig' (gig), sb.^ ME. [Perh. onomatopoeic.] 

l, Something that whirls, *|'i. A whipping- 
top “1793.^ 3. = Gig-mill. 1842. 

I. Thou disputes like an Infant: goe whip thy Gigge 
L. L. L. V. i. 70. 

U. fi. A flighty, giddy girl -1780. 3. An 

oddity; dial, a fool. GMvsSij Eton slang. 1.777. 

X, The little g. told all the quarrels.. she led in her 
family Mad. D’Arblay. a. What Mr, Daly, .called 
uncommon gigs Hook. 

m, tA joke -1821 ; fun, glee 1777. 

Phr, On the in a state of hilarity; dial. 

eager. 


(gig)) 1790. [Transf, sense of Gig 
sbS I.J I, A light two-wheeled one-horse 
carri^e 1791. a. Naui. A light, narrow, clink- 
er-built ship’s boat. Also cutter-^ whak-g. 
1790. b. A form of this, used as a rowing 
boat, for racing purposes 1865. 3. A wooden 

box, with two compartments, one above the 
other, used by miners in ascending and descend- 
ing a pit-shaft. Also = Kibble. i88x.- 
Cowi.'.^ gigsman (also simply gig), one of the crew 
of a ship s g. ; ^.-pair, a g, for two rowers ; -work, 
practice m rowing in a g. 

(gig)) 1722, [Short for Eishgig 
or F12GIG.I A Mnd of fish-spear. 
fGig (gig), 1651. [1 Gig L 1.] To 
throw out (a smaller gig); app. referring to a 
whipping-top of peculiar construction which 
does this. Hence fig. {irons, and intr. ) -1690. 


Diets, derive from L. gignere^ with sense ‘tO: 
engender See Dryden Amphitryon Prol. 21. 

\gig)i zz,- 1693. [perh. onomatopoeic.] 
ti. tnir. ?To move to and fro. Dryden. at 
irans. To move backwards and forwards. 
Chiefly U.S. 1875. 

Comb, g.-saw, ‘ a thin saw to which a rapid \ertzca! 
reciprocation is imparted * (Knight). 

Grig giglsS'.'^ 1789. [?f. Gig-mill.] trans. \ 
To raise the nap of (cloth) with a gig. Also in 
Comb., as g.-machine, ‘a machine for dressing 
woolen cloth by subjecting it to the action of 
teasels * (Knight). Hence Gi*gger, one who 
works a g. -machine. 

Gig (gig), vf 1816. [f. Gig sb .^1 To fish, 
also to spear (fish), with a gig. 

Gig, z;.® 1807. [f. GiGr^.2] To travel 
in a gig. 

Gig : see Jig. 

Gigantean (dg9ig^tf*an), a. 1611. [f. L. 
giganteus + -.AN.] =: Gig.antic a, 
Gigantesque (d^sigmnte’sk), a. 1821. [a. 
F., ad. It. giganiesco, f. gigante, ad. L. gi~ 
ganiem Giant.] Having the characteristics of 
a giant; befitting a giant. 

How g. the campanile is in its mass and height 

H \WTHORNE. 

Gigantic (djaigsemtik), a. i6is. [f. L. gi- 
gani-, gigas {see Giant) + -ic.] ti. Oi, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, a giant or 
giants -1774. 3. Having the proportions of 

a giant 1651. 3. Hence : Extraordinary ; huge, 

enonnous 1797. 

I. On each hand slaughter and g. deeds jMilt, 3. 
This g. telescope 1812. var, tGigantaL Hence 
tGigantical «. = Gigantic. Gigantically adv. 

Giganticidei. (d^sigsmtisaid). 1806. [f. L. 
gigant{i)^ + -CTDE^.] A giant-killer, 
Giga*nticide 2 . i860, [f. asprec. + -cide 2 ] 
The killing of giants. 

fGigantiae, a. 1605. [a. F. gigantin, f. L. 
gigank, gigas . ~ Gigantic, -1696. So *fGi- 
gantive. 

Gigantology (d^sigffintp-lod^i). 1773. [a. 
E. gigantologUt fl Gr, 'yiyavr{o)-f yiyas ; see 
-LOGY.] Discussions or treatises about giants. 
Gigantomacliy (d33ig«ntp‘maki). Also 
in Gr, form -macliia. 1606. [a. and ad. Gr. 
yiyavToptax^a, f, as prea + fsa-XV battle.] The 
war of the giants against the gods » hence, any 
similar contest. 

tGigge,?^. [f.gigge,GmGE.^ /«z«j.Tofitthe 
CJuiGE or arm-strap to (a shield). CHAUCER. 

Gigget(t, giggot, obs, ff. Gigot. 

Giggish (^’gi/), a, 1523. [f. Gig sb."^ III. 
+ -ISH.] Lively, flighty, wanton. Hence 
Grggis^ess, 

Giggle (gi'g’l), sb. i6ir. [f. the vb.] i. A 
minx, a Giglet. s. A giggling laugh 1677, 
Giggle (gi*g’l), zf- 1509- [Echoic; cf.^^z^- 
gk, cackU.\ intr. To laugh continuously in a 
manner suggestive of foolish levity or of un- 
controllable amusement. Also i^yLBSi-trans, to 
utter with a giggle. 

A quiet day . . giggling and making g. among the 
kind and frank-hearted young people Scott. Hence 
Gi’^gler. GPggly a. addicted to giggling. 

Gi’g-lamp. 1853. [f. Gig sb.^ -h Lamp.] 
I, One of the lamps at either side of a gig 1888. 
3. pi. Spectacles (slang) 1853. 

Giglet, giglot (gi'glet, -9t). ME. [? conn, 
w. Gig II. I, and later assoc, w. Giggle 
w.] fa. A wanton woman -1632, b. A giddy, 
romping girl 1725, 

aitrib. and Comb.., as in g.fortune^ -wench. Also 
g.-fair, a statute fair for hiring servant-girls. 

Gigman i (gi*gm«n). 1830. [f. Gig sb.^ + 
Man.] One who keeps a gig; used by Car- 
lyle as one whose respectability is measured by 
his keeping a gig ; a ‘ Philistine 
Gi*^an2. U,S. 1889. [f.GiGJ^. 3 ] One 
who fishes with a gig. 

Gig-mill. 1551. [f. Gig -h Mill.] A 
machine for raising a nap on cloth by the use 
of teazles; also, a building in which these 
machines are used. 

Gigolo (dgrg^ii). 1927. [Fr.,masc. correl. 
oigigok tall thin woman, etc.] A professional 
j mme dancing-partner. 

1 Gigot (dgi*g^t). 1526. [a. F,, of unkn. 


origin.] 1. A leg or haunch of mutton, veal, 
etc. Now Sc. fa, A slice -1626. 

Comb, g.-sleeve = ‘ leg of mutton sleeve’. Also 
gizoi. 

Gilbertian (gilbs-itian), a. 1887. [f. the 
name of W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911), librettist 
-r-iAN.] Of the ludicrously incongruous kind 
characteristic of Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 
Gilbertine (giribaitin, -sin). Only Hist. 
1540. [ad, med.L. Gilberiinns, f. Gilberins, 
see -INE.] A. adj. Of or belonging to Gilbert 
of Sempringham in Lincolnshire, or to the re- 
ligious order founded by him (c 1140}. B. sb 
A canon or mm of this order. 

Gild (gild), sb. Hist. Also guild. 1656. 
[ad. med.L. gildum ; cf. Geld j 3 .i] A pay- 
ment or tax. 

Gild (gild), Infl. gilt and gilded. ME. 
[repr. OE. gyldan = ON. gylla ; — OTeut 
^ gulp j an, i. ^gulpd^ GOLD.] i . it ans. To cover 
in whole or part with a thin layer of gold. b. 
transf To smear (with blood) 1595. a. Ahh. 
To impregnate (a liquid) wu'th gold. Also 
intr. (for refi.) -1685. Z- fig- To supply witL 
gold or money ; esp. to make attractive by this 
means 1584. 4. To cover or adorn with a 
golden colour 1588. 5. fig- To adorn with a 
fair appearance ; to gflve a specious lustre to 
1596. t6. To impart a flush to (the face) 

-1683. 

X. To guild a Crown of Silver 1684. ^ b. John 11. i. 
316. 3. I will . . guild my selfe With some more 

ducats Shaks. 4. Eternal summer gilds them [the 
Isles of Greece] yet Byron. 5. To colour and g. black 
Designes 1660. 6. This grand Liquor that hath 

gilded 'em Shaks. 

f Gild, Z /.2 Also guild. 1645. [var. of Geld 
v.^ intr. To pay taxes. Hist. rare. -1746. 
Gidded, ///. a. OE. [f. Gild 
See also (iiLT ppl. a.] In senses of Gild 
Phr. G. Chamber ; the House of Lords. G. spurs : 
an emblem of knighthood. G. youth (= 'F.jeunesse 

doree) : fashionable young men of wealthy families. 

i-Gi'lden, a. [OE. gylden, f. (ult.) OTeut. 
"^gulpd^ GotjQ’, see-EN^.] i. (Golden -1591. 
H 3. Occas. used instead of Gilded 1530. 
Gilder (gi* Ido j), 1550. [f. Gild s'.! -f- 

-ER h ] One who gilds ; one whose occupation 
is gilding. 

Gilder, obs. f. Guilder, Guelder (-rose). 
Gilding (gifldig), zibl. sb. ME. [f. Gild 
z/.^ + -ingL] I. The action of Gild z/.^ 3. 

The golden surface produced by gilding. Also 
transf. and fig.^ ^^34.^ 

a. It was a spacious building Full of barbaric carving, 
painting, g. Byron. Comb. g.-meta 1 , ‘an alloy com- 
posed of 4 parts of copper, 1 part of Bristol old brass, 
and 14 ounces of tin, to every pound of copper ‘ 
(Francis). 

Gile, obs. f. Guile sb. and v. 

Gill (gil), Chiefly //. ME. [Of obscure 
origin ; Sw, gdl. Da. gjxlk, account for the 
meaning, but not for the form.] 1. The organ 
of respiration in water-breathing animals, which 
is so arranged that the venous blood is exposed 
to the aerating influence of the w'ater. In fishes, 
the gills are on each side of the neck ; in other 
aquatic animals their position and structure is 
varied. 3. Applied to organs, etc. resembling 
the gills of a fish. a. The wattles or dewlap 
of a fowl 1626. b. The radiating plates ar- 
ranged vertically in the under side of the cap 
or pileus of fungi 1715. 3. Attributed to 

persons : The flesh under the jaws and ears 
1626. 4. slang. Onlym//. The corners of a 

stand-up collar 1826. 

I. The gills or branchiae. These are delicate pro- 
cesses of skin richly supplied with blood, and capable 
of absorbing oxygen Mivart. 3. Phr. To he rosy, 
white, bine, yellow about the gills ; to look well, 
dejected, ill. 

Comb.x g.*arch, -bar, one of the cartilaginous 
arches to which the gills of fishes are attached ; 
-cavity, chamber, the cavity or compartment in 
which the g. is contained ; -cleft = gill-opening 
-comb = Ctenidium ,* -cover, the bony case cover- 
ing the gills of fi‘;h; -footed af. = Branchiopodous; 
-lamella, -leaf, -leaflet = gilipiate; -lid, the cover- 
ing of the gills; -net, a fishing-net so constructed 
that the fish are caught by the gills ; -opening, the 
aperture by which water is admitted to the gills; 
-plate, one of the vascular lamellae forming part of 
the gills of fishes, molluscs, etc. ; -plume =• gill-comb ; 
■raker, one of a line of cartilaginous or bony pro- 
jections on the inner side of a g.-arch. 
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Gm(gil),ji.2 Ahotgbyll. ME. [a. ON. 

gil a deep glen. The sp. ghyll is app. due to 
Wordsworth.] i. A deep rocky cleft or ravine, 
usually wooded and forming the course of a 
stream. 2. A brook or rivulet 1625. 

Gill (d^iT, ME. [a. OF. 
a vessel or measure used for wine.] i. A mea- 
sure for liquids, containing one-foiirth (or local- 
ly, one-half) of a standard pint. 2. A vessel 
holding a gill ME. 3. attrib., as g,-kouse 

1673- 

Gill, jill (d^il), sbA= 1460. [Abbrev. of 
Gillian.] ti. A lass, wench -1665. dial. 
Short for Gill-ga-hy-ground (see Comh.\ ? Obs, 
17127. b. Short for g.-ale or g.-hetr 1755. 

I. Phr. Jack and G. — lad and lass. Our woing 
doth not end like an old Play: lacke hath not G. 
Shaks. 

Co 7 iib . ; G.-creeP- (or go-^ i^-ground, dial, name for 
Ground Ivy {Nepeia Glechofna)', \atirib. (sense 2) 
g.-ale^ ~beer^ -iea. 

Gill (gil), sb.^ 1839. [? transf. use of Gill 
A flax-comb, used for preparing, draw- 
ing, and roving flax and hemp, and for combing 
and spinning long wool. Also attrib.. 

Gill (gil), ME. [f. GiLLrA^] irans. 
To gut or dean (fish). 2. To cut aw'ay the 
gills of a mushroom 1728. 3. To catch (fish) 

by the gills in a gill-net. Said also of the net 
1884. 

Gill (gil), 27.2 1882. [f. Gill sb.^'] tram. 
To dress (flax or wool) by means of a gill. 

Gill-fiirt (dgidflsrt). Also Jil(l)-. 1632. 
[f. Gill jA'* -f- Flirt iA] A wanton ; a giddy 
young woman or girl. Now only arch. 
fGillian. 1573. [a. Y.Juliane^ a. 'L. Juliana, 

f. Julius, a Roman gentile name.] A girl, 
wench -1685, 

Cotnh. G.-fiiri — prec, G.^spend-all ; an unthrifty 
woman. 

Gillie (gi'li). Also +gilly. i68x. [a. Gael. 
gillehud., servant.] i. Hisi. An attendant on 
a Highland chief. ^G.-wetfooi = Gael. gilU^ 
casfliuck) : Lowlanders’ name for a Highland 
chiefs follower; spec, the servant who carried 
the chief across streams. 2. One who attends a 
sportsman in the Scottish Highlands 1848. 

Gilling (gidig). dial. 1640. [? var. of 
Girling.] A salmon on his second return 
from the sea. 

Gillyflower (d,^i*liflau3-j[). Also fgilli-, 
tjnly-. ME. \2l.OY. girofle,gilofrediOvei\ 
Clove-gillyflower.] ti. A clove -1513. 2. 
Applied to native plants having clove-scented 
flowers, esp. to the clove-scented pink {Diantkus 
Caryophyllus'), and dial, to the wallflower (see 
Wall-gillyflower^ or to the white stock (see 
Stoch-gillyflower) ME. 3. A variety of apple ; 
also g. -apple 1657. 4. attrib., as ^g.-grass 

-1685. 

Comb . : dame’s g. (see Dame’s-violet) ; English 

g. , the carnation; feathered g., Diantkus plu- 
rnarius', mock-g., soap- wort {flaponaria officinalis') ; 
single g., Diantkus piumarius; striped g., a 
variety of Diantkus Caryophyllus*, yellow g., wall- 
flower. See also water; winter-, etc. g. 

Gilotir(e, var. of Guiler. 

Gilra'vage, v. north, and Sc. 1818. [?] 

intr. To feast or make merry in an excessive 
or riotous manner. Hence Gilra'vager. 
Gils(e, var. of Grilse. 

Gilt (gilt), sbfl 1492. [f. Gilt ppl. a. in 
silver and gilt, etc.] ti. Gilt plate 1492. 2. 

Gilding. Also fig. 1593. 3 - Gold, money (cf. 
Geld, Gelt sbs^. Now only slang. 1598. 

a Phr. to tc^e the g. off the gingerbread (see 
Gingerbread). 3. So that some guilt may grease his 
greedy fist Middleton. 

G^t (gilt), Now dial. Late ME. 

fa. ON. gylt-r young sow : — OTeut. type 
*guUjd, related to ON. gglt-r boar.] A young 
sow or female pig. 

Gilt (gilt),///, a. ME. [f. Gild » i] i. = 
Gilded ppl. a. 2. G. youth (fig.) : a transl. 
of F. jsunesse dorie, applied first to the dandies 
who assisted in the downfall of Robespierre in 
1794. 

X. As a parrot turns Up thro’ g. wires a crafty 
loving eye Tennyson. Comb, g.-edged, lit. of writing 
paper or books; applied pig. (also g.-edge) in com- 
mercial slang to ‘paper * (i.e, bills) of the best quality; 
also absol. a g.-e. security. 


tGEt, V. ME. [By extension from prec.] *= 
Gild v 1 -1641. Hence GPlted///. a. 
Gidt-h^d. ? Obs. 1555. [f. Gilt ppl. a. 
-r Head .1 A name of fishes which have the 
bead marked with golden spots or lines : The 
striped tunny or bomto ; the dorado or dolphin 
{Coryphsena hippuns) ; the cunuer or golden 
wrasse {Crenilabrus melops or tinea). 

Gidt-tail. 1651. [f. Gilt ppl, ^z. +Tail.] 
A little short worm. 

Gilty.f, obs. f. Guilty. 

Gim (dgim), a. Now dial. 1513. [’ var. 
of J imp <z.] Smart, spruce. 

Gimbal (d3i*mbal). 1577. [altered f. GiM- 
MAL.] fi. = Gimmal I. -1711. ta. pi. = 
G1MM.A.L 2. -1652. 3, pi. A contrivance by 

means of which articles for use at sea (e g. the 
compass, the chronometer) are suspended so 
as to keep a horizontal position. It usually 
consists of a pair of rings moving on pivots in 
such a way as to have a free motion in two 
directions at right angles, so as to counteract 
the motion of the vessd. 4. attrib., as g.-joint. 
Also g.-ring, a single g. by which the cock-e>e 
of the upper mill-stone is supported on the 
spindle to permit vibration. Hence Giunballed 
ppl. a. fitted with a g. 

Gimcrack (dgi'mkrsek). [ME. gibecrake, 
perh. conn. w. OF. giber to shake (see Jib v.), 
and in some way with Crack sb. or v. Sense 
3 is perh. infl. by GiM a.’] 

A. sb: ti- App. some kind of inlaid work in 

wood. ME. only. 2. fa. A fanciful notion ; 
also, a ‘ dodge ' -1639. b. A mechanical con- 
trivance ; also pi. scientific apparatus 1712. c. 
Now usually applied to anything showy and 
useless, a trumpery article, a knick-knack 1676. 
ts. A fop ; in later use applied to women. A 
term of contempt. -1785. 4. A ‘Jack of all 

trades '. Now only dial. 1766. 

B. adj. Trivial; showy but worthless ; trum- 
pery 1750. Hence GFmcrackery, gim cracks 
collectively. 

Gimlet (gi*mlet), sb. ME. [a. OF. guinbe- 
Cet, guimbelet, a dim. of the word which appears 
in Eng. as Wimple.] A kind of boring-tool; 
it has a grooved steel body, a cross handle at 
one end, and a worm or screw at the other. 
Comb . : g.-eye, {a) a squint-eye, (p) a piercing eye; 
hence -eyed a. ; -hole, a hole made by a g. 

Gimlet (gi*mlet), v. 1828. [f. prec. sb.] 
I. trans. To pierce with or as with a gimlet 
1840. 2. Naut. To turn round (an anchor) by 

the stock, with a motion like turning a gimlet 
(Webst.). 

Gimmal (dgi-mol). 1596. [altered f. Ge- 
mel.] I, Antiq. A finger-ring so made as to 
divide into two (or three) rings. A\sog.-nng. 
1607. t2. pi. Joints, links, connecting parts 

(in machinery) -1867, tg. pi. The voussoirs of 
an arch (rare) 1639. +4* = Gimbal 3. -i793* 
ts* ? A hinge; = Gimmer ^ 2. 1605. Hence 
tGi*nimaled///, a. made with gimmals. 
Gimmer 1 (djimaoj). Now dial. 1520. 
[Corrupt f. Gimmal, Gemew.] ti. == Gim- 
mal I. rare. 1570. a. A hinge. Obs. exc, 
dial. 1520. t3. = Gimmal 2. (Rare in sing.) 
-1668. 

Gimmer 2 (gi’msj). Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[a. ON. gymbr a ewe lamb one year old. Ult. 
connexions unkn.] i. A ewe between the 
first and second shearing, a. ' A contemptuous 
term for a woman ’ ( J am.) 1774. 3- attrib. 1546. 
Gimp, (gimp), 1664. [Du. 

gimp in the same sense is earlier than the Eng. 
word, Cf. F. guipure, f. guiper to ‘ whip ’ or 
wrap (a cord, etc.) with thread or silk. Recent 
Fr. has guimpe?\ 1. Silk, worsted, or cotton 
twist with a cord or wire running through it. 
Now chiefly, a kind of trimming made of this, 
a. A fishing-line composed of silk, etc. , simi- 
larly strengthened 1827. 3. In Lace-making \ 

The coarser thread which forms the outline of 
the design 1839. 4. attrib., 2&g.-nail “I661. 

Gimp (gimp), sh?^ 1747- [a- F. guimpe, 
repr. OF. guimple, Wimple.] A neckerchief 
(worn by a nun). 

Gimp (dgimp), 57.1 in lit, use. 1697. 
[?] trans. To give a scalloped or indented out- 
line to. 


Gimp (gimp), vfl 1755. [f. Gimp jAI] i. 
trans. To trim with gimp. a. To ‘ whip ' or 
twine (wire, etc.) into a plait or twist of some- 
thing softer. 3. To give a ribbed surface to 1902. 
Gimp: see Jimp a. 

Gin (d^in), sb."^ ME. [Aphetic f. OF. engin. 
Engine, q.v.] ti. Skill, ingenuity. Also, in 
bad sense, craft -1470. fa. A scheme, device. 
Also, an artifice, trick. -1723. 3. A mechanical 

contrivance; a machine ; fa tool, fa spring 
ME. 4. spec. A snare, net, trap, or the like. 
Also fig. ME. ts. An engine of torture ; the 
rack “1592. f 6. A machine used in warfare 
for casting missiles -1650. f 7. A bolt, bar, 

or the nke -1710. 8. a. An apparatus for hoist- 

ing heavy weights ; now usually a tripod, with 
a winch or drum round which the rope is w'ound 
ME. b. Mining. A drum or windlass for 
hoisting, pumping, etc. 1686. 9. A machine 

for driving piles 1682. 10. A machine for 

separating cotton from its seeds ; also cotton-g. 
1796. II. Naut. A small iron frame, having 
a swivel-hook, furnished with an iron sheave, 
to serve as a pulley for the use of chain in dis- 
charging cargo, etc. i860. 12. attrib., 2Sg.- 

block, -tackle, etc. 1497. 

Comb * g.-borse, a horse that woxlcs^ a g. (‘.ense 
8 b); -house, a house where cotton is ginned ; -pit, 
a shallow mine- or pit-shaft, worked by a g. ; -race, 
-ring, the circle or track in which a g.-borse moves 
-saw, one used in a cotton-g. for drawing the fibres 
through the grid, leaving die seed in the hopjper; 
•wheel, (a) the wheel or drum of a g. for hoisting, 
etc. ; p) a wheel m a cotton g. 

Gin (dgin), sbfl 1714. [Abbrev. of 
Geneva 1 .] An ardent spirit distilled from 
grain or mMt ; see Geneva K Also attrib. 

In the form Gin, the name chiefly denotes a spmt 
of British manufacture, usually flavoured not with 
juniper but with some substitute ; hut sometimes Gin 
and Geneva are used indiscriminately. 

Comb. : g.-drinker’s liver, ‘ atrophic cirrhosis of 
the liver*, frequently caused by g.; also -liver; 
•trajp {^slang), the mouth. 

Gm (gin), z'l Obs. exc. arch. ME. 
[Aphetic f. Begin (or Ongin) ; in ME. chiefly 
in the pa. t. gan. Now sometimes wntten fltn.'] 
I. intr. To begin. In ME. poetry gan is 
usually a mere auxiliary ( = mod. did], and 
periphrastic. □ absol. To begin, commence 
ME. 3. trans. To begin (something) ME. 

I. Phoebus gins arise Cymb. ii. iii. 23- _ 3. Whence 
the Sunne ginns his reflection Macb. i. ii. 25. 

Gin (dgin), 57.2 1625. [f. Gin sb ?' ; c^. 
Engine zJ 1. trans. To catch in a gin or 
trap. 2. To remove the seeds of (cotton) with 
a 1789, 

Gin (gin), prep. Sc. 17.. [= GAIN pf£p. 
3.] Against or by (a certain time). 

Gin (gin), cony. Sc. and dial, 1674. [App. 
in some w’ay related to Gir.] If ; whether, 
f Ging, sb. [OE. gptgc troop, company ; f. 
root of Gang w.] i. A company or host of 
armed men. ME. only. 2. A family, house- 
hold, train of servants. Also//. One’s ‘people’; 
people in general. -1626. 3. gen. A gang, 
pack, train -1653. b. spec. The crew of a ship 
or boat -1670. c. A crew, rabble ; rout -1659. 

3, transf. A whole g. of words and phrases Milt. 

Gingaul, jingall (dgi-nggl). 1818. [ad. 
Hindi janfdl.'] A heavy musket fired from a 
rest ; a light swivel-gun. Used in China and 
India. iUso attrib. 

Ginger (dgimdsoi), sb. and a? [OE. gingU 
her, lingifer(e, a. late L. gingiher = singider(£, 
a. Gr. ^Lyyi^tpis, app. a. Prakrit : — Skr. 
(rygavera, a compound of fpifjga horn and vera 
body. Yule thinks the Skr.* word a perversion 
of the Malayalam synonym inchi-ver (f. inchi 
root).] 

A. sb. The rhizome of the tropical plant 
Zingiber officinale, characterized by its hot 
spicy taste ; used in cookery and medicine, 
and as a sweetmeat. 2. The plant Zingiber 
officinale ME.; also similar plants 1838, 3. 
slang. Mettle, spirit (fig.) 1843. 4* dial, and 

slang. A light sandy colour 1865 1 ^ sandy- 

haired person 1885, 

Comb.i g.-ale, an effervescing drink flavoured 
with g. ; -cordial, a liqueur made from raisins, lemon- 
rind, g. and water, occas. strengthened with brandy 
or whisky ; -grass, {a) A ndropogon Nardus, an 
East Indian grass, yielding an essential oil with a 
strong smell of g. ; ( 3 ) Panicum glutinosum,2iZ(sKc&^ 


8(Ger. Ktfln). o (Fr. p<«). u (Ger. Mailer). « (Fr. d«ne). v (curl), e (e.) (there), e (3) (reth). f (Fr. forre). a (fer, fern, earth). 
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grass of Jamaica ; -niit = Gingerbread-kct ; -snap, 
{a) a thin bnttle cake flavoured with g. j (^) a hot- 
tempered person -spice = Ginges jr 3 * i; 

-wine, a wine made by the fenn^tation of sugar, 
water, and bruised g* ; -wort, Lindley’s name for 
the order Z ingiber cLces. 

B. adj, diaL Of the colour of ginger. Of 
a person : Sandy-haired, Of a co^ : Having 
red ^plumage. 1825. 

Gi'nger, flt .2 Nowt/Za/. 1600. [f. Ginger- 
ly.] Gingerly a. 

Ginger (d^i-nd^^i), v, 1823. [f. the sb.] 
1. trans. To put ginger into (a drink) 1825. 
a. To treat (a horse) with ganger ; to put 
mettle into, spirit np, 

Gi:nger-bee-r. 1809. [f. Ginger 4- Beer.] 
An aerated drink, flavoured with ginger. Also 
aitrib. 

Gingerbread (d^ind^aibred). [ME.^*«- 
gembras,ginzimbratprQStrvQd ginger, ad. med. 
L. *gingi{f3^bratum, neut. ppl, a., f, med.L, 
gingiber Gingee. The 3rd syllable was early 
confounded with bread,'] i. i-a. Orig. : Pre- 
served ginger, b. Later : A kind of plain cake, 
highly flavoured with ginger, and formerly 
made into fanciful shapes, which were often 
gilded. 2. Anything showy and unsub- 
stantial 1605. 3 * slang. Money 1700. 4. 

attrib. 1748. 

I. Roial spicerye and Gyngebreed Chaucer. 2. Te 
take the gilt off the g . : to strip something of its 
attractive qualities. 4. G, work^ gaudy and tasteless 
decorations, orig. of a ship. 

Comb, : g.-nut, a small round button-like cake of 
g. ; -tree, {a) = Doum-Palm; {b) Petrinarium macro- 
phyllttm^ a West African fruit-tree with a farinaceous 
fruit; -plum, the fruit oiParinaritmt macrophyllum. 

Gingerly (d^i-nd^aili). 1519. [f. *gznger 
(of unkn. ori^n) + -LY2.] 

A. adv, fa. Orig. : Elegantly, daintily; later, 
mincingly ^iSoy. b. Cautiously ; also, timidly, 
fastidiously 1607. 

b. But Lord 1 How g. he answered It Pepys. 

B. adj. fa. Dainty, delicate, b. Extremely 
cautious or wary. 1533. 

Hence Gimgerliaess, the quality of being g. 
Gi*nger-po*p. 1827. [fl Ginger 4- Pop 
1, colloq. — Ginger-beer. 2. slang. A police- 
man 1887. 

Gingery (d^i-nd^sri), 1852. [See-yl.] 
Ginger-coloured, sandy ; also spiced with or as 
with ginger. 

Gingham (gi*gam). 1615. [a. F. guingan, 
guingamp, ult. a. yid\z.y ginggang, ‘striped’, 
used subst.] i. A kind of cotton or linen cloth, 
woven of dyed yam, often in stripes or checks. 
In pi. fabrics of this kind. 2, colloq. An umbrel- 
la (prop, of gingham) i86r. 3. attrib, 1793. 

Gingival (d3ind39i*val), a. 1669. [f, L. 

gingiva gum ; see -AL.] i. Of or pertaining to 
the gums. 2. quasi-r 3 . Sounds, in uttering 
which the tongue is pressed against the gums 
1874. So Gimgivi'tis, inflammation of the gums, 
Gingle, obs. f. Jingle. 

Gingles, var. of Shingles. Fuller. 
Ginglyform (gi'g-, d^i-gglif^jm), a. 1847. 
ff.GiNGLYMUS4-FORM.] Anat. Hinge-shaped. 
So Gi*ngl3rmate v. intr. to form a hinge. Gi*n- 
glimoid, Ginglymoi*dal adjs, resembling a 
hinge; hinge-like. 

Ghnglymus dsi-gglimz/s). 1657. 

[mod.L., a. Gr. yiyyXvfjios hinge.] Anat. 

* A diarthrodial joint having some likeness to a 
hinge, in that its motion is only in two direc* 
tions, as the elbow-joint ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Ginkgo (gi*qkgo). Also tgingo, l-ginko, 
gingko. i 8 o 3 . A Japanese tree (Gznhga biloba 
or Salisburia adiantifolia) cultivated for its 
handsome foliage. Also attrib, 

Ginn, var. of Jinn. 

Ginnet, obs. f. Jennet. 

Ginney, ginnie,' obs. ff. Guinea. 
+Giiinlng, vbl. sb. ME. [f. Gin v.i 4- -inqI.] 
= Beginning -1463. 

Ginny-carriage (d.:fi-ni,kseredg). dial. 
1824. A stout carriage for conveying materials 
along a railroad. 

Gi*n-pa:lace. 1834. [f.GiNji. 2 ] Agau- 
dily decorated public-house. 

Ginseng (dgrnseg). 1654. [a. Chinese.] i. 
A plant of two species of the genus Aralia or 
Panax, found in Northern China, the ‘eastern 


United States, and elsewhere 1691. 2. The 

root of the plant ; a preparation of this as a 
medicine 1654, 3. aiirib.^ as g.-farm, etc. 

1758. 

Gi*n-sIiop. 1714. [f. Gin r/5.2] A dram- 
shop where gin is retailed. 

Gin-sling. 1839. [f. Gin rA^-j-SLiNG r^. 2 ] 
A U.S. cold drink, made of gin, etc. flavoured 
and sweetened. 

Giottesque (dgfrte-sk). 1854. ]f. Giotto 4- 
-ESQUE.] A. adj. Resembhng the st>Ie of 
Giotto (i;3-i4th a). B. sb. The style founded 
by Giotto ; also, an artist of the school, or 
imitating the style, of Giotto. 

Gip, sb.i see Gyp. 

Gip (gip), T). 1603. [?] To clean (fish) for 

curing. 

tGip, interj. 1530. [Prob. an involuntary 
exclam, ; cf. Gee-{k)up and Gup.] a. An 
exclam, of anger or remonstrance addressed to 
a horse, b. Addressed to a person = ‘ get out ' 
-1660. 

Gipon. Obs, exc. arch. ME. [a, .gip- 
{p)on, jup{p)ont {. gipo, A tunic, fre- 

quently worn under the hauberk. 

; Gippofd^i'p^?). Army slang. 1914* [Altera- 
I tion of din, jipper^ Gravy, soup, stew. 

! Gipser (d^i-psai). Also gipsire (gyp-). 

I Obs. exc. arch. ME. [ad. OF. gibeczer{e, gibes- 

I siere, etc. purse, pouch (mod.F. gibecibre game- 
bag), of unkn. origin.] A purse, pouch, or 
wallet, hung from a belt or girdle. 

Gipsies, fgips, 1644. [Proper name 

i of springs near Bridlington, now called the 
Gipsy race.'] Intermitting springs. 

Gipsy, gypsy (d^i-psi), sb. PI. gipsies, 

gypsies. 1537. [Early form aphet. for 

Egyptian {B. 2). Skelton has ‘By Mary 
Gipey *, by St. Mary of Egypt. The form gypsy 
in the sing, is rarer than gypsies in the pl.J i, 
A member of a wandering race (by themselves 
called Romany), of Hindu origin, formerly be- 
lieved to have come from Egypt, b. Gipsy 
language, Romany. (Recent Diets.) 2. iransf. 
ta. A cunning rogue -1635. b. Applied to a 
woman, as being cunning, deceitful, fickle, or 
the like. Now merely playful, and applied esp. 
to a brunette. 1632. 3. Short for g.-bonnet, 

-hat, -znoth, -winch 1808. 4. attrib. or adj. 

Resembling what is customary among gipsies 
1630. 

1. Both in a tune like two gipsies on a horse A.Y.L, 
V. iii. 16- Ant. <5- Cl. iv. xii. 28. More ignorant in 
his art of divining then any G- Milt. 2. b. Cursing 
her [his mother-in-law] for a dissembling hypocritical 
G5rpsie 1673. 4. A g. tent 18^9, breakfast 1850. 

Comb.', g.-bonnet, one with large side-flaps; so 
-hat; -herring, the pilchard; -moth, Ocneria 
dispar; -ring, a fiat ^old ring, with stones (orig. 
Egyptian pebbles) let into it, at given distances; 
•rose, the wild and garden scabious ; -winch, a 
small winch having a drum, ratchet, and pawl, and 
attachable to a post ; -wort, Lycopus europgeus. 

Hence Gi*psydom, gipsies collectively ; also, their 
way of life {rare). Gl’psyfy, gi'psify v. to make 
or {rarely) become g.-like. Gi’psyism, the life and 
pursuits of gipsies, or what resembles this. 

Gipsy (d^i’psi), v. 1627. [f. the sb.] intr. 
To live or act like gipsies ; esp. to camp out, 
picnic, etc. 

Giraffe (d.:5ira*f). 1594. [Ult. ad. Arab. ^ 
zardjah, through F, girafe.] i. A ruminant 
quadraped found in Africa, remarkable for its 
long neck and legs, and for its skin, which is 
spotted like a panther’s ; also called Camelo- | 
PARD. 2, Astron. The constellation Camelo- * 
PARD 2. 1836. 3. Mining. A form of cage or I 

truck used on inclines 1881. t4* A kind of: 

upright spinet. Stainer & Barrett. Hence 
Gira'flSd, one of the Giraffidx, the animal 
family of which the g. is the only living repre- 
sentative. 

II Girandola (d.:5irse*nd^a'). 1644. [a. It., f. 
(ult.) L. gyrare, f. gyrus, a. Gr. yvpos a circle.] I 
I. A kind of revolving firework 1670. a. A 
revolving fountain-jet. 

Girandole (d^i'rand^ittl). 1634. [^* F., ad. 
It.; see prec.] i. — Girandola i. a. = Gi- ! 
RANDOLA 2. 1813. 3 - A branched support for 
candles or lights 1769. 4. An ear-ring or pen- 
dant, esp. one with a central stone surrounded 
by smaller stones 1825. 5, attrib. 1799. 


I Girasol(e (d^ii^pl, -s^^I). 1586. [a. It. 

\girasole, f. girare to turn -i- sole the sun. Cf, 
j Heliotrope.] ti. A sunflower. Sidney, a. 
A variety of opal which reflects a reddish glow 
in a bnght light ; a fire-opal 1588. 

Gird (gojd), sh. ME. [f. Gird z/. 2 ] fi. 
A sharp' stroke or blow {rare) -1579* ^ 

sudden movement or jerk, a spurt of action. 
Obs. exc. dial. 1545. 3. A spasm of pain. 

Now dial. 1614. 4. A sharp or biting re- 

mark : a gibe, ‘dig’. Somewhat 1566. 

3. My heart relented, and gave me several Girds 
I and Twitches Steele. _ 4 For his girds -were oblique, 

and touched to ihe quick North. 

Gird (gold), vd- Infl. girded and girt. 
'fiPY.. gyrdan ; — CyYeut.^gurdjan. See Girth, 
G-A-RTH^.] I. trans. To surround, encircle 
with a belt or girdle. Chiefly refi. oi pass. b. 
fig. To prepare (oneself) for action 1450, •fc. 
To bind (a horse) with a saddle-girth -1677. 
3. fig. To invest or endue with attributes OE. 
3. To equip with a sword suspended from a 
belt fastened round the body OE. 4. To 
fasten by means of a belt, a girdle, etc. OE. ; 
to put (a cord, etc.) round something {rare) 
1726. 5. transf, and fig. "ta. To tie firmly or 

confine -1674. b. To besiege, blockade 1548. 
6 . Said of that which surrounds : To encircle, 
enclose, confine ME. 

1. Let your loins be girded about Luke xii. 35. 

Leaves. .To g. thir waste Milt. b. To g. oneself 
for one's life’s work Motley. 2. Tbe Son. .Girt with 
Omnipotence Milt. 3. Upon Easter day ..he was 
gyrde with the sworde of tbe Duke of Briteyn lU 
Grafton. 4. He dyd on his helme and gyrte on his 
sword Ld. Berners, So they girded sackcloth on 
their loynes i Kings xx. 32. 5. Sommers CTeene all 

girded up in sheaues Shaks. _ 6. Girt with the iron 
nng of Fate Carlyle. Boadicea. .Girt by half the 
tribes of Britain Tennyson. 

Gird (g§jd), v.'i ME. [?] ti* trans. To 
strike, smite. Also of pain : To touch sharjjly 
{rare). --1618. ^2. To impel or move hastily 

or rudely -1650. 3, intr. To move suddenly 

or rapidly; to rush, start, spring. Obs. exc. 
dial. ME. fig- a. absol. To jest or gibe <2^ 
(rarely against, upon). The current sense, 
1546. b. trans. To sneer or scoff at. ? Obs. 
1573 * 

4. a. I wonder why many men g. so at the law 
Middleton, b, Hee is still girding the ages vanity 
Earle. 

Girder 1 (go -idoj). i6ii. [f. Gird?7.14- 

-ERi.] I. a. A main beam in a framed floor, 
supporting the system of joisting that carries 
the flooring, b. An iron or steel longitudinal 
beam used for the same purpose ; esp., a lat- 
ticed plate, or other compound structure used 
to form the span of a bridge 1853. 1 * 3 * 

masonry. a. A bond-stone, b. A bonding- 
course. Leoni. 3. attrib., as g.-bridge, a 
bridge whose superstructure consists of longi- 
tudinal girders carrying the platform or road- 
way ; -rail, a form of tramway rail, resembling 
in its section that of the ordinary iron girder 
used in construction. 1854. Hence GiTderage, 
girders collectively. 

tGiTder2. rare. 1584. [f. Gird 27 . 2 - 1 . -er^.] 
One who sneers or cavils ~i6ii. 

Girding (gs'idig), vbL sb. ME. [f. Gird 
4 “ -ingU] I. The action of Gird and 2. 
2. That which girds ; esp. ta girdle ME. 

2. Instead of a stomacher a g. of sackcloth Isa. 
iii. 24. 

Girdle (gsud’l), [OE. gyrde/, f. gyrdan 
to Gird ; see -le.] i. A belt worn round the 
waist to secure or confine the garments ; also 
used to carry a weapon, a purse, etc. 't2. 
The part of the body round which the girdle is 
worn -1732. Also transf. and fig. 3. transf, 
uses of I. a. That which surrounds as a girdle ; 
fa zone OE. b. That which confines ; a re- 
straint, limit 1616. 4. spec. a. Anat. In mod. 

use applied chiefly to the bony supports for the 
upper and lower limbs, the shoulder (ox pectoral) 
nnd pelvic (or hip) g. 1601. b. The line or 
rim dividing the two faces of a brilliant 1819, 
c. Arch. A small circular band round the shaft 
of a column 1727. d. A belt or ring made 
round the trunk of a tree by the removal of the 
bark 1896. e. Mining. A terra applied locally 
to very thin beds of stone 1819. 

I, By hire girdel heeng a purs of lather Chaucer.. 
Phr. {To have, hold) under one's g, : in subjection, 


0e (man), a (pass), au (Di^d), p (cwt). g (Fr. cb^f). o (ev^r). ai (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eau vie), i (sZt). i (Psyche)- 9 (what), g (got), 
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under one’s controL 3. a. ^Tkeg-. of the world', the 
ecliptic, the eqtiator. The billows roll, From the 
world's g. to the frozen pole CowpEa. fTo^ut {make^ 
easl) ag, {round) about', to go round, maKc the cir- 
cuit of. lie put a g. about the earth, in forty minutes 
Shaks. b. 1 ne iron g. of a solemn, .oath 1333. 

Comb.', g.-beds, alternations of thin sandstones 
and sandy srales; -bone, the sphenethmoid bone; 
-wbeel, a spinning wheel small enough to be hung 
at the g. 

Girdle (gsud’I), sh.^ north and Sc, ME. : 
[van of Griddle fay metathesis of r.] A cir- | 
cuiar plate of iron w'hich is suspended over a I 
fire and upon which cakes are baked. 

Girdle (g 5 *jdl), v. 1582. [f. Girdle .r 3 .i] : 
I, irans. To surround with a girdle. Also 
with ah out ^ in, round, (Chiefly iransf. and Jig,) 
3. To cut through or remove the bark of a tree 
in a circle extending round the trunk, either to ; 
kill it, or to render it more fruitful. Also with 
round, 1662. ^ ^ ' 

I. The Noble Talbot, Who now is girdled with a ! 
waste of Iron, And hem’d about with grim destruction - 

1 Hen, VI, IV. iii. 20. 

Girdier (gs-idbi). ME. [f. Girdle sdJ + 
-ER^.] I. A maker of girdles. 3. One that 
encompasses 1879. 

Girdlestead (g3*id’lste:d). arch, ME. [f. 
as prec. 4 -STE. 4 D sb.'\ That part round which 
the girdle passes ; the waist, b. Used for "lap’ 
1882. 

Smalish in the girdilstede Chaucer. 

Gire, var. of Gyre. 

Girkin, obs. f. Gherkin. 

Girl (gsil), sb. [ME. gTcr/c, gerl{ey girle ; 
of obscure etym. ; see N.E.D.] *f*i. A child or 
young person of either sex. Chiefly in ME. 
only. 2. A female child ; applied to all young 
unmarried women 1530. b. A maid-servant 
1668. c. A sweetheart. Also {U,S, colloq,) 
best g, 1791. ts# A roebuck in its second year 
-1726. 4. attrib, 1589. 

I. Kntrve g, : a hoy, a. G. Guide*, see Guide sb. 

2 d. Old g.z applied colloq. to a woman of any age, 
either disrespectfully or by way of endearment ; also 
to a mare. 

Girland, -ond, obs. f. Garland. 

GiTlery. [See -ery.] Girls collectively. 
Lamb. 

Girlliood (goulhud). 1785. [f. Girl sb, 4* 
-HOOD.] The state or time of being a girl; 
concr, girls collectively. 

Girlie (g 5 *ili). i860. [See -lE, -y^.] A 
little girl. 

Girfish (gs’jliJ), a. 1565. [See -ISH 1 .] Of 
or pertaining to a girl or to girlhood ; character- 
istic of or like a girl. 

G. laughter Drayton. GiTlisboly adv., -ness. 

Gim (g 07 n), v. ME. [var. of Grin v, with 
metathesis of r.] i. int?'. To show the teeth 
in rage, pain, disappointment, etc. ; to be fret- 
ful or peevish. Now only north, and Sc. ta. 
To show the teeth in laughing; to grin -1711. 
Hence Gim sh. a snarl; •fSso igare) = Grin sb? 

II Giro (d^rr^). 1607. [It. ; = a circuit : — ^L. 
gyrus, a. Gr. Tupos circle.] A tour, circuit ; a 
' turn '. 

Gironde fe/rp^nd, d3irp*nd). 1876. [see 
next.] The Girondist party. 

Girondist (d^irp-ndist), sh. (^x.) 1801. [ad. 
F. Girondisie (now Girondin),f, Gironde -^-iste, 
-ist.'] A member of the moderate republican 
party (in the French assembly 1791-1793); its 
leaders were the deputies from the department 
of the Gironde. Also aiirib, or adj. 
llGirouette {^iiu^-t). 1822. [Fr.] A weather- 
cock. Also j^g. 

Girrock. Wbs, A sea-fish, Acus major. Ray. 

Girt (g 5 it), sb. 1563. [var. of GiRTH lA^] 
= Girth i, 2, 6. Also attrib. 

Girt (g 3 Jt), V, Now rare. ME. [Two 
formations : (i) Altered f. Gird v? (2) f. Girt j 
j^.] I. trans. = GiRD v? 3. To measure the 
girth of ; also intr. 1663. 3. Of trees, etc. : 

To measure (so much) in girth or girt 1750. 

t. The .. Ceremony .. consisted .. in Girting the 
Grand Signior with a Sword 1688. 3. The, tree 

‘ girts ’ eighteen and a half feet, and spreads over a 
hundred 5 . W. Holmes. ^ Phr. To g. against : to 
press against (said of a ship’s cable). 

Girt (gQxt), ppl. a. 1627. [pa. pple. of 
Gird v.U i* senses of Gird v .'^ 1791. 3. 

Naut. Said of a ship which is moored so rigidly 


by her cables, extending from the hawse to two 
distant anchors, as to be prevented from swing- 
ii^ or turning about. 

Girtll sb. [ME. gerth'^e, a. ON. 

gjgrd girdle, girth, hoop :—OTeut. *gerdd. Cf. 
Garth L Gird v.\ Girdle j 3 .] i. A belt or 
band of leather or cloth, placed round the body 
of a horse, etc. and dra\\n tight, so as to secure 
a saddle, pack, etc. upon its back. 2. Mea- 
surement round the human body, the Lnink of 
a tree, or any object which is more or less i 
circular 1664. 3. Mining, ‘ A honzontai brace i 
in the direction of the dnft’ (Raymond) 1881. 
4. iransf. That part of a horse where the girth | 
IS fastened 1846. 5. fig. Something that encir- 
cles 1871. 6. U.S. ‘ A small horizontal beam 

or girder ' (Webst ) i86u. 

2. A leafy olive . . pillar-hke in g. Cowper. 5. 
Girdled about with the round sea’s g. As a town witn 
its wall Swinburne. 

Girth (gaz])), V. 1450. [f. Girth sb."] i. 
irans. To gird, surround, encompass. 2. To 
fit or bind with a girth 1580. 3. To secure by 

means of a girth 1819. 4. To draw (a string) 

close round a surface which is being measured. 
Also ahsol. 1825. 5. intr. To measure in girth 
i8q8. 

Gi*rth-web. ME. [f. Girth xA 4 - Web 
jA] Woven material of which girths are made ; 
a band made of this. 

Gi*rt-liTie. 1769. Naut. A rope taken up 
to the mast-head from w'hich the stay leads, 
and rove through a block, to hoist up the rig- 
ging. Also (erron.) Gamtline. 

Girtonian (gaituumian). 1887. [f. Girton 
4- -IAN.] One who is, or has been, a student 
at Girton, a Cambridge college for women. 
fGis, jis. 1528. [Minced L Jesus.'] An oath 
or exclam. : By Gist see Haml. iv. v. 58. 

Gisarme (gizaum). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
[a. OF. g(u)isarme, of unkn. origin.] A kind 
of battle-ax, bill, or halberd, having a long 
blade in line with the shaft, sharpened on both 
sides and ending in a point. 

Gise (d^uis), V. dial. 1695. [var, of GIST v.] 
To put cattle out to grass at so much per head. 

Gise, obs. f. Guise. 

fGi-sel. ME. only. [a. ON. glsl - Yisel.] 
A hostage. 

Gisement (d^ai'zment). 1695. [var. of 
Gistment.] Cattle taken in to graze at a 
certain price ; also, the money received for this. 

Gismondine, gismondite (gizm^mdin, 
-oit). 1823, [f. Prof. Gismondi, who first de- 

scribed it; see -ine, -ite.] Min. A hydrous 
silicate of aluminium and calcium, found near : 
Rome. I 

fGist, MK [a. OF. gisie (mod. gite) 
resting-place, etc. , related to gis-, gisir to lie. 
Cf. GestjA®] A halting-place or lodging. Also 
pi. a list of stages in a royal progress -1706. 

These Quailes have their set gists, to wit, ordinarie 
resting and baiting places Holland. 

fGist, sb? 1493. [f. Gist v.] = Agistment. 
-1641. 

Gist (d^ist), Also (sense i only) in 
later F. form tg^t, corruptly gite, t^te, tjet. 
1726. [a. OF, gist (mod. git), 3 sing. pres. ind. of 
gisir to lie, ^sir en to consist in, depend on.] 
I. Law. The real ground or point (of an action, 
etc.). 3. The substance or pith of a matter, 
the essence 1823. 

2. This is the g. Here lies the whole of it Cobbett. 

Gist (desist), V, Now dial. 1483. [Aphet. 
f. Agist ; cf. also Gise v.] = Agist v. i, fa. 

Git, var. of Gate sb? 

IlGitano (d^itan^?; in Sp. 1834. 

[Sp. repr. pop. L. *AEgyptianus Egyptian.] 
A male (Spanish) gipsy. So Gitama, a female 
gipsy. 

tGitel, gide. ME. [app. a. OF. guite^ A 
dress or gown -1614. ^ Used by Peelefor: 
Splendour. 

She cam. after in a gyte of reed Chaucer. 

11 Gite 2 (3ft). Also gite. rar^. 1798. [F.; 
see Gist iA^] A halting-place, lodging. 

Gite, gite : see Gist sb? 

Gith (gip). ME. [a. L.] Any plant of the 
genus Nigella, esp. N, sativa. b. The Corn- 
codde, Lychnis Gitkago 1597* 


Gitter (gi'tai). 1876. [Ger. ; = lattice, 
grating.] Optics. A di&acfion grating. 
Gitteni (giloja), sb, arch. ME. [a. OF. 
guiitme, ult. f. Gr. leiBdpa Cithara. Cf. Gui- 
tar, Cithern.] A cithern. 

Of harpis, luttis, and getarnys ME. Hence fGi’t- 
tern v. to play on the g. 

11 Giimta (d^uTita). Hzst, See also Junta. 
[It., f. giugnere to Join.] In the Venetian 
republic, a number of patricians chosen to act 
as assessors to the Council of Ten in emergen- 
cies ; later, the name of the 60 co-opted mem- 
! bers of the council of pregadi, by w’hoia the 
; affairs of the state were administered. 
fGiust, Spenseris quasi-It. sp. of JousT. 
Give (giv), sh. 1887. [1 Give v.] A 

yielding, giving way. 

The apparent ‘ give * in the weather 1893. 

Give (giv), V. Infl. gave (g^v), given 
(i^Vn), giving (giwig). [Com. Teut. str. vb. : 
OF.giefian (:-^Teut. ^geian), whence ME. 
yeve,yive, which was superseded hy geve, give, 
under Scand. influence,] 

I. trans. To bestow gratuitously, i. To 
hand over as a present ; to confer gratuitously 
the ownership of on another person, b. To 
render (a service) without payment 1719. 3. 

To confer, grant, or bestow OE. 3. To be- 
queath or devise ME. 4. To sanction the 
marriage of (a daughter or female ward) OE. 

I. Good sir, this ring was giuen me by my wife 
Shaks- absot. When Maidens sue Men gme like gods 
Shaks. b. We gave him his passage, that is to say, 
bore his charges De Foe. 2. To g. a Lordship 
! 1584, one’s heart (see Heart ^< 5 .), true love Tennyson. 
Hee takes pleasure in those gifts, bee gave Quarles. 
Phr. God, Christ g., etc. Give me: — * what I would 
have is — G. me the good old times Lytton. 4. 
Take not a wife of another Law nor g. your daughters 
to men of another Law Purchas. 

n. To deliver, hand over. i. To deliver or 
hand (something) to a person ; to put (food and 
drink) before a person ME.; to deliver (a mes- 
sage, etc.) i 6 ir. 3. To commit, consign, 
entrust OE. 3. To hand over as a pledge. 
Also Jig. to pledge (one’s word, etc.). ME. 

I. Giue me some Sack Shaks. To g. to eat, drink, 
etc, (now only literary). G. my love to Clive 
Thackeray. a. We gaf _hem the sovrante Lydg. 
Phr. To g. into custody : in recent use, to direct a 
policeman to take as a prisoner. 3. I gave them the 
word of a sailor Doyle. 

in. I. To make over to another in exchange 
for something else; to pay (a sum of money; ; 
to sell for a price ME. 3, To hand over to a 
superior ; to pay (taxes, tithes, eta). Obs. exc. 
with Biblical reference, OE. 

I. For as much money as it is worth he shall g. it 
me Gen. xxiii. 9. Phr. 'To g. {one) as good as he 
brings, to g. {one) his due (see Due sbl), a Rolojtd for 
an Oliver. To g. the world, etc., oTids ears (see Ear). 
2. Is it lawful to g. tribute unto C^asax Matt. xxii. 17. 

rv. I. To sacrifice for some object. Also 
refil. ME. 3. To devote, dedicate. Also to 
consign to, to commend ME, 3, To addict, 
devote oneself /t? ME. 

X. The Abbots of Peterborough, .had given their 
I lives in the cause of England Freeman. 2. Thus I 
let you gO|And giue you to the Gods Ant, 4 * Cl. iii. 
ii. 64. 3. To my great task. . I gave me wholly Cary. 

V. I. To put forth from oneself ME. b. 
dbsol. or intr. To deal a blow, make an attack 
or charge [at, on, upon). Obs, exc. in Pugilism, 
ME. 3. To make, esp. suddenly; to put 
forth, emit ME. 3. To put forth in words ; to 
address (words) to ; to impose and make known ; 
to pronounce (a blessing, curse) ME. 4. To 
deliver authoritatively ; to award , (costs, etc.) 
to, against ME. 5. /fir. pple. (cf. Date sb ?) ; 
Dated ME, 6. To provide as host 1523. 

X. Phr, To g. a kiss, a blow, look, push, etc. ; also 
a scolding, etc- To g. ike joint (Sword exercise) : 
to make a direct thrust. Tog. a broadside, a volley, 
a shot (see the sbs.). Tog. fire (see Fire sb.). 2. 

They.. gave three cheers 1822. Some bitter notes 
my harp would g. Tennyson. 3. G. them good words 
De Foe. "To g. the word of command 1890. Phr. 
To g,{^ to wish) good day, & merry Christmas, etc. 
(now obsolescent). Hence (now dial.) Tog. {time 
of) day {to): to salute with ‘good morning’, ‘good 
evening ’, etc. (as the case may be). 4. Judgment 
had been §iven against him Macaulay. Phr. Tog. 
ike case (idiomatically to g. it): to declare /ijr or 
against. The umpire ^ave (= declared) it out 1891. 
6. To g. a ball Pope, a dinner Tennyson, a treat 1892. 

YI. 1. To present ; to hold out to be taken 
OE. f 2. Of one's heart, mind, consdence, 


o (Ger. Kdln). o (Fr. pe«). u (Ger. Mtfller). » (Fr. dwe). v (c«rl). e (e.) (there), e (S) (reth). £ (Fr. iaixt). 5 (&r, fern, earth). 
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etc : To suggest (to one) ihai\ also, to mis- 
give. Also, to prompt (one) io do something. 
-1820. 3. To expose or offer to view or observa- 
tion ; to mention, indiide in a list, etc. ME. 
b. To indicate ; to state af 1665. f 4. To dis- 
play as an armoriai bearing ; to bear -1640. 
5. To represent. fAIso To present itse’f 
as. 1607, 6. To read, recite, sing, act in 

presence of auditors or spectators 1460. 7. To 
offer as a sentiment or toast 172S. 

1. To g. the breast to a child Fl-echas, sails to the 
wind Rogers. He holds cot his_hand ; she gives her 
own Hawthorne. 3. So can I giue no reason Shaks. 
The far-off farms., gave no s’gn of life i 33 q. b. He 
gives the average, .at 0*2 1 lbs. 1356. 4. Teare the 

Lyons out of England's Coat j. giue Sheepe in Lyons 
stead Shaks, 6. \Vho will g. us a song Thackeray. 

YU. To communicate, impart 1470 ; to sup- 
ply 1639. 

The broom which gives their title to the Planta- 
genets hi. Pattison. Phr. To fa person) apiece cf 
otic's mind (colloq.) : usually, to express emphatically 
one’s disapprobation. To g. io ike •saorld, io the 
public', to publish. To g, {2. person) to believe ^ ««- 
derstand^ etc. : to impart to him that which will lead 
hi m to b elieve, etc. 

vni. 1. To allot, apportion OE. ; to assign 
(a name) ME. 3. To ascribe, assign 1559. 
3. In pa. pple. (cf. Given ppl. a.) : Posited as 
a basis of c^culation or reasoning 1667. 

X. He was given the contract 1891. To give a child 
a name Purchas. x They gave it [a pamphlet] to 
Lord Camden Burke. ^ iTog. fori to set down as. 
All gave her for a Papist Marveix. 

IX. I, To yield as a product or result ME. 

ta. To fetch (a price) -1799. tS* experi- 
ence, reasoning, etc.; To yield the conclusion 
that. Of a name : To import. -1677. 

X. The lamps gave an uncertain light 1891. [His] 
name in Hebrew characters gives us 666 — the mystic 
number of the Antichrist 1890. 

X. I, To cause to have; to produce in a 
person or thing. Said both of persons and 
things. ME. 11 3 . To give to reflect ^ think ; to 
supply material for reflection or thought, (A 
G^icism.) 1890. 

X. Finding the Army a meere Chaos, he had given 
it forme Morvson. refl. We ought not to g. ourselves 
airs Jo w ETT. 

XL I. To concede, yield 1548. 3. inir. To 
yield, give way. a. To peld to pressure or 
strain 1577. b. Of a joint, the nerves, etc.: 
To lose tension, become relaxed, fail 1892. c. 
(Of persons) : To accommodate one’s attitude 
to; (of a dress) to adjust itself to. Also, to 
allow free play to. Also, to give ground. 1823. 

d. To be affected by atmospheric influences ; 
(a) of colours, to fade 1546; (b) to deliquesce, 
effloresce;, soften, etc. from damp 1677 ; (c) to 
become damp, exude moisture 1590; (d) of 
timber, to shrink from dryness 1627. e. Of 
frosty weather: To become mild, to thaw 
1678. 

1. They never gave their enemies one daye to re- 
pose Hall. She said she would never g. thepas to 
a tradesman’s daughter Thackeray. 3. a. hly boots 
had begun to g. 1872. b. Rendered.. useless by his 
knee giving 1892. c. Dare we to this fancy g. 
Tennyson, d. flg. Flinty mankinde : whose eyes do 
neuer giue But thorow Lust and Laughter Shaks. 

XH. intr, ti. Of the sun : To direct its rays 
1616. 3. To look, open, lead. (A Gallicism.) 
1840. 

2. No window giving on to the Street 1885. 

XnL Phrases. 

I. G. birth to, a. To bear j bring forth, b. flg. 
To produce? result in. ». G, ground- a. To retire 
before a superior force. b*flg. To yield; to relax 
effort. 3. G. it. a. With dai. or io : To make an 
attack. Also colloq, — io g, tongue 

(see Tongue). 4, G. place (const to), fa. To give 
ground, b. To yield precedence. +c. To defer (to 
advice). d. To be succeeded or superseded (by 
another person or thing). 5. G, rise to. To be the 
origin of; to produce. 6. G. way. a. Of fighting 
rmsx\ ^ g. ground, tdssi transf,^ 6 .flg. Const. 

tb. To ma^e way. c. To he superseded by. Const 
to, td. To allow free scope or liberty of action to. 

e. Of things : To yield, break down, fail. f. Of per- 
sons: To make concessions; to defer to the will of 
another. Const to, g. To abandon oneself io, b. 
To allow one’s self-control or fortitude to be broken 
down, i. Of stocks and shares : To fall in price, j, 
Naut, The order to renew rowing, or to row harder. 

Xiy. Used intr, with preps, in specialized 
senses. 

fx. G. against — . To impinge against; to attack, 
run counter to. , ta. G. toto — . [After F. donner 
damsi\ To enter into, fall in with ; to engage deeply 
in ; to fall into. Now repl. by g, in io. 


XV. Idiomatically combined with adverbs. 

I. G. about* ta. irons. To encompass (L. cir- 
cumdare}. b* To distribute ; to spread (a rmnou-). 
2. G. again, a. iraus. To g. back or in return, b. 

To soften ; to yield. lii.zxiAflg. 3. G. away. 

a. irans. To alienate from oneself by gift; to dispose 

of gratuitously. ^ b. To hand (a bricej to the .bride- 
groom at a marriage. fc. To sacrifice (another s 
interests or righte). d. slang. To betray, expese to 
detection or ridicule; to let slip (a secret), e. To 
distribute. f.=^. way (now U.S.\ 4. G. back. a. 
irans. To restore ; to surrender again ; to reciprocate ; 
to reflect, to echo, etc. fb. inir. To retreaL tC. 
To yield to pressure. 5. G. forth, fa. irans. To 
hold out. b. 1 o emit. ^ c. To spread abroad ; to 
report, rumour. 6. G. in. £U intr. lo yi®l<lj 
acknowledge oneself beaten, b. To yield to{z habit, 
opinion, etc.). [Prob. due to a false analysis of give 
into (see XlV. 2).] fc. To intervene. Also, to rush 
into conflict. d. irans. To hand in, deliver to the 
proper person. To g, in one's adhesion io : to notify 
formally one’s acceptance of. e. To bestow in addi- 
tion. 7. G. off. fa. irans. To relinquish; to leave 
off. fb. intr. To cease; to withdraw, C. irans. 
To emit. d. To send off as a branch. fS. G. om 

inir. To make an assault. 9. G. out. a. irans. To 
utter, publish ; to report, proclaim, b. To announce 
fa hymn) to be sung ; to read out for the congregation 
to sing. c. To emit. t.A.lso, to put forth, utter 
(prayers). d. To i^sue ; to distribute. e. inir. Of 
persons: To desist (now, to desist through exhaustion 
of strength or patience). Of a limb, a machine, etc. : 
To break down, faiL Of a supply : To fail. 10. G. 
over. a. irans. To leave off, finish ; to give up. 

b. absol. or intr. To cease ; desist. fC. irans. To 

abandon, desert, d. To devote, resign, surrender, hand 
over. e. To pronounce incurable so far as concerns 
the speaker, f. To abandon the hope of seeing, finding, 
overtaking, etc. PdsOy To g.overflor {dead, lost) x see 
For. XI. G. up. a. irons. To resign, surrender; 
to hand over. fAiso elHpt., to yield (precedence) to. 
b. To forsake, relinquish, desist from, relinquish the 
prospect of ; to cease to hav'e to do with (a person) ; 
to sacrifice (one’s life). c, inir. To leave off; to 
cease from effort ; to stop. Also, to succumb, d. 
irans. To devote entirely io ; to abandon, addict to. 
fe. To give in (an account, etc.) ; to present (a peti- 
tion, etc.). f. 'To emit; to utter (a cry). exc. in 

To g. up the ghost. ^ g. To divulge, h. (a) To pro- 
nounce incurable, insoluble as far as concerns the 
speaker, (b) To renounce the hope of seeing. Tog. 
upflor(losi): see For. 

Give and take, s^. 1769. [See Give v.'] 
I. Sporting, a. In give and take plate, a prize 
for a race in which horses above a standard 
height carry more, and those under it less, than 
the standard weight, b. Implying the alterna- 
tion of favourable and unfavourable conditions 
1769. 3. Compromise, exchange of equiva- 
lents. Also attrib, 1816. 3. Exchange of 

talk, esp. of repartee, jest, or raillery 1870. 
Give, obs. f. Gyve. 

Given (giv’n), ppl. a, ME. [pa. pple. of 
Givex/.] I. Bestowed as a gift. a. Usedpredi- 
catively: Inclined, addicted, prone. Const, to. 
ME. 3. Granted as a basis 'of calculation, 
reasoning, etc.; definitely stated, fixed, speci- 
fied 1570. 

I. G. goods never prosper 1892. Thr. Given name : 
the name given at baptism, the Christian name. 
? Chiefly Sc, and 17 , 3 . 2. I’m not g. that way myself 
1885. 

Giver (gi*voj). ME, [f. Give v. + -er L] 
One who gives. Often specialized as alms-, 
law', etc. g. 

Giving* (gi*vig), vffl. sb. ME. [f. Give v, 
and -ingL] The action of Give v. i. In 
trans. senses. Occas. pi, 3. In intr. senses 
1710. 3. With adverbs, as giving in, over, 

out, etc. Also giving way, 1530. 'f‘4. concr. 

That which is given ; a gift -1667. 

X. His gains were sure ; his givings rare Pope. a. 
Upon the first G. of the Weather Addison. 4. Milt. 
P. L. VI. 730. 

Gizzard (gi’zaid). [ME. giser, a. OF. gi- 
ser, etc., also guiser (mod. gisier) gizzard, 
explained as : — ^pop. L. '^gicerinm = L. gigeria 
neut. pl„ cooked entrails of a fowl. The d is 
added.] i. The second or muscular stomach 
of birds, in which the food is ground, after 
being mixed with gastric juice in the proventri- 
culus or first stomach. b. The stomach of 
the red Irish trout 1776. c. Entom, The pro- 
ventriculus of certain insects 1826. d. Zool. 
The thickened muscular stomach of certain 
molluscs 1841. 3. Attributed joc. to persons 

1668. ITs. Used to translate L. jecur, liver. 
Chaucer. attrib., ns g.-trout', etc. 1765. 
a. Phr, To fret one's g. : to worry oneself. To stick 


tn one's g . : to remain as something unpleasant or 
distasteful- Don’t let that stick in your g. Swift. 

[i Glabella (glabe-la), glabellum (glabe-I- 
vm). 1823. [mod.L.; orig., fern, and neut. 
of L. glahellus adj., dim. of glaher, Cf. F. gla- 
helUl\ I. Anat, TThe space between the eye- 
brows and immediately above a line from one 
to the other. 3. ‘ The'smooth median portion 
of the cephalic shield of a Tnlobite ’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) 1849. Hence Glabe*ilar a. pertaining to 
the g. GlabeUo-, comb. f. Glabella, * per- 
taining to the g. and — ’. 

Glabrate (gl-fi*brA), ppl. a. 1857. [ad. L. 
glabraius, glabrare to make bald or smooth, f, 
glaber Glabrous.] Bot. and Zool. Smooth ; 
bald ; glabrous ; having no hair or other appen- 
dages. 

Giabreity (gl^ibrf iti). 1885. {2.d.¥.gla- 
britU.'] Smoothness; baldness, var. fGla*- 
brity. (Diets.) 

G]&.brescent (gki‘bre-sent), a. 1857. [ad. L. 
glabrescentem, glabrescere to grow smooth.] 
Bot, Used of a surface, hairy when young, but 
smooth when mature. 

Glabrous (gl^-bras], a. 1640. [f. L. glaber 
(see Glad) + -0US.3 Free from hair, down, or 
the like; smooth. Now only as a scientific 
term. 

llGlacd (glaa?), a, 1850. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
glacer, f, glace i. Having a smooth sur- 

face with a high polish. Also absol, = g. silk, 
and attrib, Bsg. finish. 3. Of fhiits: Covered 
with icing 1883. 

fGla^ciable. [f. L. glaciare + -ble.] That 
may be frozen. Sir T. Browne, 

Glacial (gl^*Jial, -Jal), a 1656. [a. F., 
ad. L. glacialis, f. glades ice.] i. Full of, or 
having the nature of, ice ; icy. rare, b. Con- 
sisting of ice 1794. 3. Glass-like ; crystallized. 
[Obs. exc. as in quots.) 1681. 3. Geol, 

Characterized by the presence of ice 1846. b. 
Produced by glacier-ice, or by its action ; per- 
taining to glaciers or ice-sheets 1858. 

X. flg. His manner, .g. and sepulchral Motley, b. 
Enormous g. masses 1794. *. G. acetic acid, pure 

acetic acid in crystals; g. phosphoric acid, meta- 
phosphoric acid (MPO j) ; g. sulphuric acid, ig. oil of 
vitriol, pure sulphuric acid in crystals. 3. G epoch, 
era, period iczlXed also in U.S. drift epoch, ice-age, 
etc.), a geological period during which the northern 
hemisphere was largely covered by an ice-sheet. G. 
sea : the sea of the g. epoch. b. G. denudation 
Huxley. 

Hence Gla'cialism, the theory of the action of ice 
upon the earth’s surface. Gla'cialist, a student of 
g. phenomena; one who explains certain geological 
phenomena as due to action. Gla*cially adv. by 
means of g. action ; icily {lit, and flg.). 

Glaciate (gl^*Jii«it),w. 1623. [f.L.gladat-, 

glaciare, f. glades ice.] i. To freeze, trans, 
and tintr, 3. Geol. In pass. pple. glaciated. 

a. Rubbed or polished by glacial action 1865. 

b. Furnished with glaciers 1880. 3. techn. ' To 

give an ice-like or frosted appearance to ' 1887. 
Hence Glacia’tion, tfreezing ; fa result of this ; 
Geol. the condition of being covered by an ice- 
sheet or by glaciers; glacial action or its 
result. 

Glacier (glas’swi, gl^^/ioj). 1744. [a. F- 
glader (earlier gladbre), f. glace ; a Savoyard 
wd. Cf. Gletscher.] An immense mass or 
river of ice in a high mountain valley, formed 
by the descent and consolidation of the snow 
that falls on the higher ground. Also attrib., 
as g.-drift, -^moraine, -water, etc. 

Comb.'. g..mill= Moulin; -mud, an unstratified 
mass of coarse gyitty mud, containing pebbles, boulder, 
and stony particles, found resting on the surface of 
ice-worn rocks ; -silt = glacier-mud ; -snow, the 
snow at the upper end of a g., not yet hardened into 
ice by pressure ; -table, a flat mass of rock, raised 
high upon a column of ice. 

Hence Glaxiered ppi. a. covered with glaciers. 
Gla'cierist, one who studies glaciers. Whewell. 
fGla’Cious, a. [sLd.F.gladeux(ohs,').] Re- 
sembling ice. Sir T. Browne. 

Glacis (gUi'sis, glasz). 1672. [a. F. glads, 
orig. ' a place made slippery by frozen rain 
I, A gently sloping bank. 3. Fortif. ‘The 
parapet of the covered way extended in a long 
slope to meet the natural surface of the ground, 
so that every part of it shall be swept by the 
fire of the ramparts ’ (Voyle) 1688. 


a (pass), an (Wd). » (c«t). ^ (Fr. chtff). a (ev^r). ^\[Iy€ye), a (Fr. ean vie), i (szt). /(Psyche). 9 (wh«t), ^ (gat). 
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fGlad, sb, OE. [1 the adj.] Gladness, joy 
-1608. 

Glad (glsedj, a, [OE. gised. The orig. 
sense of the word is found .n OHG. glat smooth. 
The OTeut. type ^glado^ is cogn. w. L. glater 
smooth.] fi. Bright, shining, beautiful -1500. 
3. fCheerful in disposition ; joyful, happy 
(ar^A.) OE. 3. = Fain a. ; pleased". Now only 
predicative, OE. 4. Of feelings, looks, etc.: 
Filled with, marked by, or expressive of joy or 
delight OE. fb. Acceptable -1690. 5. Full of 
brightness or beauty; suggesting feelings of 
delight 1667. 6. quasi-^ifz.*. = Gladly adv, 

{poet.) ME. 

a. Be mirry and glald, honest and \'ertewous Dun- 
bar. Often, g. no more. We wear a face of joy, be- 
cause We have been g. of yore Woedsw’. ^ A wise 
son maketh a g. father Fnrv. x. i. Phr. G. cf% +(«) 
made happy, pleased with (a thing possessed) ; ( 3 ) = g. 
to have or get ; (c) jo>"ful on account of (an event, 
etc.\ Also const, at'/or^ fiftj fu>it/i. When his heart 
is g. Of the full harvest Ten.wson. I am g. I came 
1S55. I was g. to see the mangrove-belt 1897. 4. So 
yong so lusty with hire eyen glade Chaucer. Lu^e 
viii. I. c. G. eye : see Eye sbi^ , I. a. G, rags (XJ.S. 
slang), (one’s) best or ceremonial clothes; esp. evening 
dress. 5 G. Eevning and g. Morn crownd the 
fourth day Milt. 

Glad (glsed), v. Pa. t. and pple. gladded. 
[OE. gladian : — OTeut. ^glaiojan, f. ^glado 
Gl.\d. The intr. sense *to be glad’ is the 
orig. one.] fi. intr. To become or to be glad 
-1622. 3. trans. To make glad OE. Also 

iransf and reji. {now arch.). 

2. They were greatly gladded thereat Bun van. 
iransf. Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain I 
Pope, ! 

Gladden (glse-d'n), v. ME. [f. Glad a . ; ' 
see -EN ®.] I. intr* To be glad ; to rejoice ; ! 
? Obs. 3. irans. To make glad, joyous, or 
bright 1558- 

I. As we climb Hills and g. as we climb Bloomfield. 
2. [An orchard] gladdened, .by flushes of almond and 
double peach blossom Ruskin. 

fGladder. ME. [f. Glad v, + -er^.] i. 
One who rejoices. ME. only. 2. One who 
makes glad -1700. 

Gladdon (glas'd’n). Now chiefly dial. OE. 
[? a. pop. L. *gladina, altered f. L. gladiolus 
‘ sword-lily dim. of gladius.'] Pop. name of 
the iris {Iris Pseudacorus and Iris feetidissimd). 
Corn-g. = Corn-flag. Also attrib. 
fGlade, ME. [Perh. Scandinavian.] 
To go tog.: to set, sink to rest (said of the sun) 
-1788. 

Glade (gl^d), sb.^ 1529. [? conn. w. Glad 

a. (sense i).] i. A clear open space or passage 

in a wood or forest. 3. £ 7 . 5 . a. An everglade 
1796. b. An opening in the ice of rivers or 
lakes, or a place left unfrozen. (Local, £ 7 . 5 .) 
1828. t3. A clear or bright space in the sky ; 

a flash -1741. 

Comb. : g.-net, a net hun^ across an opening in a 
wood, for the purpose of snaring birds, 

Gladen(e, var, of Gladdon. 

Gladful (glse'dful), a. ME. [f. Glad sb. 
+ -FUL.] P'ull of gladness or joy. Now only 
arch. Hence Gla*dful-ly adv., -ness. 
Gladiate (gl^i‘diit), a. 1793. [f. L. gladius 
+-ate 2 .] Sword-shaped, as the leaves 

of an iris. 

Gladiator (glse-di^tai). 1541. [a. L., f. 
gladius.l I. Roman Hist. One who fought 
with a sword or other weapon at public shows. 
Also fig. fn. A professional swordsman or 
fencer -1769. 

X. fig. The gladiators in the lists of power feel, .the 
presence of worth Emerson. Hence Gla-diato'rial, 
Gladiato'rian adjs. of or pertaining to gladiators ; 
alsoyfjg'. Gla'diatorism, the practice of fighting 
after the fashion of gladiators ; alsoy^-, Gla'diator- 
ship, the occupation or skill of a g. So fGla'dia- 
ture, gladiatorship. 

tGla-diatory. 1602. [ad. L. gladiatoriusl\ 

A. adj. Gladiatorial -1730. 

B. sb. Gladiatorial art or practice. Also fig. 
1653. 

Gladiole (glse'dwal), ME. [ad. L. gladio- 
lus ; see next.] = next. 

II Gladiolus (glsedai-^Was, glsedi^nflas). PI. 
•i, -uses. OE. [L. , dim. of gladius. Cf. F. 
glaieul.'] 1. fa. The corn-flag or Gladdon. 

b. An iridaceous plant having sword-shaped 
leaves and spikes of brilliant flowers, a. Anat. 


‘ The second piece or body of the sternum ' 
iSyd. See. Lex.) 1885. 

j Gladius 1520. [L.] i. A sword 
(nonce-u e) 1873. 2. The sword-fish. 3. 

Anat. ‘The horny endoskeleton or pen of 
cuttle-fishes ' (Syd. See. Lex.) 1872. 

Gladless (gise*dles), a. rare. 1590. [f. 

Glad jA -f-LESs.] De\oid of gladness or joy. 
Gladly (glae*dli), a. Obs. exc. arch. OE. 
T. as prec. -f -ly^.] fa. Brght, beautiful, 
precious. OE. only. b. Glad, jojous. 

Gladly (glse'dli), adv. Compared gla*d- 
lier, gla’dliest ; also (now usually) with more, 
most. OE. [f. Glad a. -ly®.] i. With 
gladness or joy. Also, w illingly, with alacrity, 
ta. Aptly, naturally -1483. 

I. Will you doe this g. and willlrgly Bk. Com. 
Prayer. So Gla'dness, joj', rejoicing ; falso, alacrity 
(in action). tGla*dship, gladness. 

Gladsome (glse*dsom), a. MK [f. Glad 
sb. 4 - -SOME- ] I. Productive of gladness ; cheer- 
ing, pleasant. 2, Expressive of, or character- 
ized by, gladness. Also iransf. of nature, etc. 
ME. 3. Having a glad or joyous nature or 
mood; filled 'with gladness ME. 

X, G. tidings Speed. 2. G, countenances 1832. The 
g. sunshine 1868. 3. Like g. birds in May Wordsw. 

Hence Gla*dsome-ly adv., -ness. 

Gladstone (gla-dstsn). 1864. [f. W. E. 
Gladstone (1808-98).] a. Gladstone (claret)', 
a jocular name for the light French wines which 
Gladstone sought to popularize by a reduction 
of the Customs duty in i860, b. G. (bag) : a 
light kind of travelling-bag 1882. c. ‘ A roomy 
four-wheeled pleasure carriage with two inside 
I seats, calash top, and seats lor driver and foot- 
man ’ (Webster) 1864. 

Gladstonian (glsedst^Q'nian). 1847. [f. 

prec. + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Belonging to or characteristic of 
W. E. Gladstone ; spec, (since 1886) the desig- 
nation of the party which supported Gladstone’s 
proposals for establishing Home Rule in Ire- 
land 1861. 

B. sb. I. A supporter of Gladstone; a member 

of the Gladstonian party 1847. 2. = Glad- 

stone a. 1864, 

Gladwin(e, vars. of Gladdon. 

Gla'dy, a. rare. 1837. [f. Glade + 
•Y^.] Glade-like; full of glades. 

Glair (gleai), sb?- ME. [a. F. glaire, i. L. 
Clara, fern, of clarus bright, clear.] i. The 
white of an egg. Also a technical term for 
preparations made from the whites of eggs. 3. 
iransf. Anything viscid or slimy 1529. Hence 
GlaiTeous a. glairy. Glairi'genous a. pro- 
ducing slime, mucus, or glairin. 
t Glair, sb.^ [a. OF. glaire : — L. glarea.'] 
Gravel. Caxton. 

Glair ('glesi), v. 1563. [f. Glair ^3.^] 

trans. To smear with glair ; talso gen. to daub. 
Glairia (gle»’rin). Also -ine, 1838. [f. 

Glair j^.^^-in.] A glairy organic substance 
found in many miner^ waters after exposure 
to the^air. 

Glairy (glea'ri), ^3. 1662. [f. Glair + 
-Y^.] Of the nature of glair; viscid, slimy. 
Chiefly Path. Hence Glai’riness, viscidity. 

Glaive (glllv), sb. ME. [a. OF. glaive., 
gleive lance (mod.F. glaive poet. = sword).] 
f I. A lance or spear -1592. fb. A lance set up 
as winning-post in a race, and given as a prize 
to the winner; hence, a prize -1555. fa- A 
weapon consisting of a blade fastened to a 
long handle; a soldier armed with a glaive 
-1678, 3. A sword ; esp. a broadsword, arch. 
and '^oet. -1470. 

3, The g. and brown-bill, the good old weapons of 
his country Scott. 

Glamour (glse’mai), sb. Also fglamer. 
17.. [Corrupt f. Grammar. Orig. Sc. in- 
troduced by Scott.] I. Magic, enchant- 
ment, spell, a. A magical or fictitious beauty 
attaching to any person or object ; a delusive 
or alluring charm 1840. 3. attrib,, as g.-gift, 

-might 1805.^ 

1. When devils, wixards or jugglers deceive the sight, 
they are said to cast g. o’er the eyes of the spectator 
Ramsay. a. That scene of g. Hood. Hence Gla*- 
morons a. full of g. Gla*morously adv. Gla*- 
mour V. to affect with g. var. Gla’moury, -ie. 

Glance (glons), sb? 1503. [f. Glance v.} 


I, A swift oblique movement or impact. Also 
fig. ? Obs. 1570. ta. fig. a. A satirical hit, a 
jest at (or upon) something 1602. b. Allusion, 
reference 1^5- 3. A sudden movement pro- 

ducing a flash or gleam; also, the flash or 
gleam 1503. 4. A brief or burned look 1591. 

I. The stroke (m^Crzcir^/) ..best described as the leg 
g. 1892, 2, a. This was but the glaunceof Diogenes, 
who made more accompt of his sceffe then his state 
F ULBECKE. 3. I'he ruby g. Dl near. Fish . . sporting 
with quick g. Milt. 4. G. or toy Of amorous intent 
Milt. 

Comb. ; g.-uitcll, a substance of the nature of pe- 
troleum in abituminous form ; -wood, a hard wood 
grown in Cuba, and used for carpenters’ rules, eta 

Glance (glons), sb.^ 1828. [ad. Gti.gianz 
lustre, also glance-ore.] A variety of ore having 
a lustre which indicates its metallic nature. 
Obs. exc. in anthnony-, bismuth-, copper-, iron-, 
lead-, sUver-g., q. v. 

Co 7 nb. g..coal, a variety of anthracite. 

Glance (glons), v.^ 1450. [? a nasalized 
form of OF. glaichier to slip, slide,] i. intr, 
T o strike and glide off an object, t a. To move 
rapidly, esp. in an oblique or transverse direc- 
tion ; to dart, shoot; to spring aside -1786. 3. 
With reference to discourse : To pass quickly 
over, glide from, off 1570. 4. To cause a flash 
of light by rapid movement. Of light: To 
dart, flash, gleam. 1568. 5. Of the eye : To 
move quickly, to cast a momentary look, to 
flash 1583. 6. trans. a. To catch a glimpse of 

1635. b. To convey with a glance (of the eye) 
1717. t/. To touch obliquely ; to graze ; also 

fig, -1651. 8. a. To direct obliquely (lit, and 

fig.) 1656. b. To emit with a flash or gleam 1746. 

X. The blow only glanced on the bone, and scarce 
drew blood Scott. 2. The warre. . glanced into Asia 
Bolton. 3. Verses.. wherein he glanced at a certain 
reverend doctor Swift. 4. In thee [Sion] fresh brooks 
and soft streams g. Milt. 5. Phr. To g. one's eye, 
look : fia) to turn aside one’s gaze ; ( 5 ) to give a quick 
look ; also, to look quickly at or upon. 7. In com- 
pany I often glanced it Com. Err. v. i. 66. 8. a. To 

g. an Innuendo Swtft, a censure at the General Car- 
lyle, b. The.. pewter and earthenware. .glanced 
back the flame of the lamp merrily Scott. Hence 
Glamcer {nonce-vod.). Glamciugly adv, in a 
glancing fashion. 

Glance Z /.2 U.S, 1894. ad.Xbn. glanzen, 
Lglans lustre.] To planish (metals). 

Gland 1 (glssnd). 1631. [ad, L. glandem, 
glans acorn.] i. An acorn. Obs, exc. (occas.) 
Bot, = Glans 2. a. = Glans i. 1854. 
Gland 2 (glasnd). 1692. [ad. F. glande, 
altered f. OF. glandre (see Glander).] 1. 
Phys, An organ, composed of nucleated cells, 
and either simple or complex in structure, 
which separates from the blood certain con- 
stituents for use in the body, or for ejection 
from it. 

Certain organs, such as the spleen, thymus, tbjroid, 
and adrenals, which perform the function of glands 
but have no excretory duct, are known as Ductless 
(also aporic) glands. 

3. Bot. A secreting cell or group of cells on the 
surface of a plant-structure 1785. 3. attrib,, 

as g.-cell, -cyst, etc. 1849. Hence Glamd- 
less a. 

Gland ^ (glsend). 1825. [Cf. Sc- Glaunid 
‘ a clamp of iron or wood '.] Mech, i. A sleeve 
employed to press a packing tight on a piston- 
rod (cf. Follower) 1839. a. A cross-piece or 
clutch made fast to a sharit, and communicating 
motion to a machine by engaging with part of 
the gearing 1825. 3. Founding, a. A hooked 
bar for clamping together the parts of a mould- 
er’s flask, b. A clip-plate. 1875. 

Glander (glsemdoi). 1483. \a,OT. glan- 
dre, *glandle Gland ad. L. glandule Glan- 
DULe[j ti. A glandular swelling about the 
neck -1523. a. pi. (const, as sing.) (The) 
glanders : a contagious disease in horses, 
marked by swellings beneath the jaw and dis- 
charge of mucous matter from the nostrils 1523* 
b. The same disease given to man 1871. Hence 
Glamdered ppl. a, affected with glanders. 
Glamderous a, affected with, or of the nature 
of, glanders. 

Glandiferous (glsendi’feros), a. 1647. [fi 
L. glandifer acom-bearing+ -ous.] Bearing 
acorns or similar fruit. 

Glandiform (glse*ndifjpim), a. 1822. [fi L. 
glandi-, glans 4- -FORM.] Acom-shaped ; also, 
resembling a gland. 


0 (Ger, Mn). b (Fr. ii (Ger. Mwller). ii (Fr. dune), v (curl), e (e®) (th^re). e (^) (r^rfn), f (Ft, faire). 5 (fir, fern, earth). 
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Glandtilax 'glse'ndia^lai;, «. 2740. [ad. F. 
glanduiaire; see GLANDULE and -AR.l Of or 
pertaining to a gland; of the nature ota. gland; 
containing, bearing, or consisting of, a gLind 
or glands. 

Glandulation (glTendi^/lii'Jan). 176a [f, 

as prec. + -ation. ' ‘ The mode of occurrence 

or presence of glands m plants’ iSyJ. Sjc. 
Lex.) 1760. 

Glandule (glse'ndiz/T. Chiedy//. ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. giariduia, dim. of gland-^ glaiis 
acorn; cf. Gland h] fi. A gland -174S. b. 
A small gland 1751. t2. pL A swelling of the 
glands in the throat or neck (so L. glanduix). 
rare, -1616. 3. A morbid swelling or growth 

in the body 1656. So GlanduliTerons a, 
bearing glands or glandules. Glamduliform 

a. having the appearance of a gland or g, 
Glandulous (glasmdizXbs), a. ? Obs. ME, 

[ad. F. gland uieiix, ad. L. glandztlosus, f. glan~ \ 
dzila.~\ Of or pertaini ng to a gland or glandule ; 
having the nature of a gland ; containing, or 
consisting of, glands. So Glamdnlose a. 
tGIandulo'sity (rare), a gland-like formation, 
if Glaxis (glrenz). 1650. [L. glans acorn.] i. 
Anat, The glans penis. 3. Boi. A name for 
nuts enclosed or surrounded by a cupule, as 
the acorn, etc. 1704. 

Glare (gle»i), sb.^ !^IE. [f. Glare 3^.] i. 
Dazzling brilliance (of a light, etc.) ; a strong 
fierce light. Also absol. dazzling or oppressive 
sunshine, esp. w’hen reflected and unrelieved. 

b. The glistening of some surface 1658. ^.Jig. 

1706. 3. A fierce or piercing look 1667. 

I. The naked negro, panting at the line.. Basks in 
the g. Goldsm. 2. The pomp andg. of rhetoric 1856. 
3.^ About them round A lion now he [Satan] stalkes 
with iierie g. Milt. 

Glare (glesi), sh.^ 1567. [?] t^rost, icy 
condition; also U.S, a sheet of ice. 

Glare (gle«i), a. U, 3 , Also glair, 1856. 
[? prec. used attrib.] Smooth and translucent, 
glassy. Chiefly of ice. 

Glare (glesi), v. [ME. giaren == MDu., 
yL\Jj[,glaren to gleam, glare. Prob. conn, w. 
Glass. ] i. inir. To shine with a brilliant or 
dazzling light. Also of the light. Also fig, 
3. To look fixedly and fiercely {at, on., upon) 
1609. .Alsoyff'. 3. irans. To give out or re- 
flect with a glare 1667. 

1. Hyt is not al golde that glareth Chaucer. The 
morning light glared strangely Tyndall. Jig, She 
glares in Balls, front^ Boxes, and the Ring Pope. z. 
And each upon his rival glared Scott. 3. Every eye 
Glar’d lightning Milt. 

Glareous (glea-r/ios), <2.1 ME. [ad. L. 
glareosus, f. glarea gravel.] ta. Of soil: 
Gravelly -1675. b. BoL Growing in gravel 
1880. var. GlaTeose. 

Glareous, a ,^ : cf. Glairy. I 

Gla-ring (gles-rig), vbL sb. ME. [see 
-ING*^.] I, Of the eyes: Staring fiercely and 
wildly. 3. That gives out or reflects a dazzling 
light excessively bright 1515. 3, Obtrusively 

conspicuous- Now chiefly with sbs. like fault, 
falsehood, etc. 1706. 

3. This g. absurdity 1812. Hence Gla*ring-ly ac/z/., 
•ness. 

Glary (gles*ri), a, 1632. [f. Glare sbA + 
-y^.] Full of glare; dazzling, glaring. Hence 
Gla'riness. 

Glass (glas), s 3 . [OE. glks : — OTeufc. *g/d- 
so”^,] 

L As a substance, i. A substance, in its 
ordinaiy forms transparent, lustrous, hard, 
“and brittle, produced by fusing sand (silica) 
with soda or potash (or both), usually with the 
addition of lime, alumina, or lead oxide. 3. 
Applied to similar substances 1579. 3. The 

substance as made into things. Hence as 
collect. sinF = things made of glass ; e. g. 
vessels of glass, window-panes, etc. 1625. b. 
esp. as used for greenhouses, frames, etc. 
Hence, greenhouses, etc., collectively. 1838, 

I. Crown-, Flint-, Plate-, Water-g. j also bottle-, 
crystal-, cutg., etc. (see the different words). a. G. 
of Antimmy, a vitreous oxy-sulphide fused. G. of 
Borax, a vitreous transparent substance obtained by 
exposing to heat the crystals of sodium biborate. G. 
of lead, a g. made with the addition of a large quantity 
, of lead, and used in making counterfeit gems. G, of 
pho^horus, a transparent substance consisting of 
phosphoric acid, with phosphate, and a little sulphate 


cf lime. 3. The g. blew in Ten.nyson. b. Fru.t 
Culture uacer g. { iiele , 1373. 

n. Something made of glass, i. A glass 
\essel or receptacle. (Now usu. spec , as in 2.) 
Also, its contents. ME. 2. spec . A drinkmg- 
\essel made of glass; hence, its contents, and 
fig. drink ME. 3. A Sand-glass for measur- 
ing time; esp . an Hour-glass, and Xaui. the 
h^f-hour glass, the half-minute and quarter- 
minute glasses 1557. b. The time taken by 
the sand of these to run out. Naui. Usually 
said of the half-hour glass; hence, a glass = 
half an hour. 1599. c. fig, 1638. 4. A 

pane of glass, esp. the window of a coach; 
a glazed frame or case (e. g. for protecting 
plants) ME. 5. A glass mirror. Also iransf. 
and fig. ME. b. A magic mirror, a cryst^, 
etc. 1566. 6. A piece of glass shaped for a 

purpose, a lens, a watch-glass, a burning- 
glass 1545. 7. An optical instrument used as 

an aid to sight; a telescope (more explicitly 
Spy-, Field-, (Dpera-glass) 1613; a micro- 
scope or magnifying-g. 1646 ; an Eye -glass ; 
also in pi . spectacles 1660, f 8. iransf. The 
eye-ball, the eye ( poet . ) -1622. 9 . A \V E ather- 
GLASS, a barometer 2688. 

z. A deepe g. of Reinish wine Shaks. 3. The g. 
that bids man mark the fleeting hour Cow per. b. 
Our Ship, which but three glasses since, w’e gaue out 
split Is tyte Sha.ks. 4. Bang went the door, up went 
the g. T. Hook. 5. A Fop who admires his Person 
in a G. Addison, poet. The clear Sun on^ his wide 
watrie G. Gaz’d hot Milt. b. Mach. iv. i. 119. 7. 

My eyes were so dim^ that no glasses would help me 
Wesley. 8. Euen in the glares of thine eyes I see 
thy greened heart. Shaks. 
fin. [? another word.] = Gloss 2 1, -2622. 

attjdb. and Comb. i. simple attrib. a. Made of 
glass; as a^. vessel, g.-bead factory, etc. b. Glazed, 
having pieces of glass set m a frame; as G--case, 

-COACH, -HOUSE, CtC. 

2. Special comb.; g.-artist, one who designs 
coloured or stained g windows; -bell = Bell-glass; 
•blower, one who blows and fashions g. ; -crab, the 
larva of a palinuroid or scyllaroid shrimp ; -culture, 
culture of fruit, etc. under g.; -dust, powdered g.; -ena- 
inel, an ojaaque g., wMch owes its millviness to the ad- 
dition of binoxide of tin : -faced a,, reflecting, like a 
mirror, the looks of another ; -furnace ; -gall, a whit- 
ish salt scum cast up from g. in a state of fi^ion ; -gaz- 
ing a,, given to contemplating oneself in a mirror ; 
•glazed a., (of pottery) having a glaze of substantial 
thickness ; -grenade, one made with a case of g. ; 
-beigbt*gauge,aninstrumentformeasurIngtheheight 
of watch-glasses ; -metal, g. in a state of fusion ; -mo- 
saic, a mosaic formed of small squares of coloured g . ; 
•mould, a metallic shaping-box in which g. is pressed 
or blown to form ; -oven, a heated chamber for cool- 
ing gradually new-made articles of g. ; -paper, paper 
covered %v ith finely powdered g. for polishing bone, 
etc. ; so -paper v. ; -pock, -pox, an eruptive disease, 
Varicella conlformis% -pot, a pot or crucible used for 
fusing the materials of g. in a g.-fumace; -press, a 
device to apply pressure tog. in a mould while plastic; 
•rope (sponge), the genus Hyalonema ; -sand, sand 
used in making g. ; -shell, a name of certain molluscs, 
species of Hyalea, whose shells look like the thinnest 
g. ; -shrimp, a larval form of stomatopodous crusta- 
ceans ; -slag, refuse of g.-n^ufacture ; -snail, one 
of the genus Viirina, having a translucent shell; 
-snake, (a) a lizard, Ophiosavrus ventralis, with a 
very brittle tail; {p) a lizard of the genus Pseudopus % 
•sponge — glass-ropesponge ; -tinner, the workman 
who applies tin-foil to g. ; -ware, articles made of g. ; 
-wool, g. spun out to a very fine fibre; used in the 
I filtration of acids; -worm, the glow-worm. 

; Glass felcis), 57. 1540. [f. Glass sb. ; cf. 
Glaze i. trans. — Glaze Now 

rare. 3. To protect by a covering of glass, to 
enclose in glass 1588. ts- = Glaze z/.^ 2. 
-1661. 4. To set (an object, oneself) before a 

mirror ; also to see as in a mirror 1586 ; (of a 
mirror), to reflect 1628. 5. techn. To <^ess 

(leather) with a glassing-machine 1885. 

4. Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s fonn 
Glasses itself in tempests Byron. Never more Shall 
the lake g, her, flying over it M. Arnold. 

Gla-ss-<lotll. 1851. I. A linen cloth used 
for drying glass-ware, etc. 3. A woven fabric 
made of fine-spun glass thread, (Only as two 
wds.) 1875, 3* Cloth covered with powdered 

glass, used like sand-paper 2873. 
i'Glas&-coacll. 1667. Original name of a 
coach with, glass windows ; esp. applied to a 
'private' coach let out for hire, as dist. from 
those on public stands. 

Gla*ss-cu:tter. 1703, 1. One whose occu- 
pation is to cut glass (e.g. to sizes), or to orna- 


ment g'.ass-ware by grinding. 2. A glazier's 
diamond 188 r. 

Gla-ssen, gla^zen, a. Now dial, or arch. 
”OE. glxsen, i. gldcs Gl. 4SS j^.^t-en.] 1. 

Made ‘of glass. Also f.g. 2. Resembling 
glass. Of eyes : Glassy, glazed. ME. 

2. [The palsied gamester] pursues The Dice with 
glassen eyes B. Jons. 

Glass eye. 1605. fl. An eye-glass ; usu. 
pi. -1J2I. s. A false eye made of glass 2687. 
3. Farriery. A species of blindness in horses 
1831. 4. a. A Jamaican thrush (Turdus 

jamaicensis), so called from its glass-like iris 
1847. h. U.S. The wall-eyed pike {Stizoste- 
dion viireum) 1884. 

I. Get thee glasse-eyes, and like a scuruy Politician, 
seeme to see the things thou dost not Lear iv. vL 174. 

: Gla^fiil (glQ*sful), sb. Pi. -fuis. 1663. 
[f. Glass sb.^ + -ful 2.] As much as fills a 
glass. 

tGla-ssfnl, a. rare, [f Glass + -ful 
I. ! ? Mirror-like. Maeston. 

Glass-house. ME. I. The building where 
glass is made. s. A building made chiefly of 
glass, esp. a greenhouse 1838. 

Glassmg (gla-sig), vbL sb. 1544, The 
action of Glass v. 1617. b. attrib. and Comb., 
as g. effect ; g.-jack, -machine, machines used 
in dressing leather. 

Glassite (gla'soit). 2772. [f. the name 

U/^zj-J-h-iTE.] A member of the religious sect 
founded by the Rev. John Glass, a minister of 
the Established Church of Scotland (deposed 
in 1728). The Glassites are also called Satide- 
manians. 

Gla»ss-man. 1597. I. A dealer in glass- 
ware. 3. A man engaged m glass-making 1610. 

Gla*ss-work, 1612. i- (rarely sing.') 
The works where glass is made 1626. 3, I'he 

manufacture of glass and glass-ware. Also, 
glazing. 3. Articles made of glass ; glass 
as manufactured 1725. Hence Gla*ss-woTker, 
one who works in glass. 

Glasswort (gla*sw2?it). 1597. A name for 
plants containing much ^kali, and on that ac- 
count formerly used in glass-making. a. A 
plant of the genus Saliconiia, esp, S, herbacea\ 
QsditddhQ jointed glasswoTd. b. Salsola Kali\ 
called zlso prickly glasswort. 

Glassy fela'si), a. ME. [f. Glass sb?- + 
-Y^,] I. Having the nature or properties of 
glass, vitreous ; resembling glass in its proper- 
ties ; appearing as if made of glass. fb. fig. 
Brittle and frail as glass -1785. 3 . Of the eye : 
Lacking fire or life, duU ME. fs. Of glass ; 
made of glass -1807. 

I. G. (now usu. Vitreous) humour (of the eye) : so 
called as resembling melted glass. The clear hyaline, 
the g, sea Milt. A g. calm 1871. b. G. and slippery 
youfli 1637. 2. His eyes have an odd g. stare Macau- 
lay. 3. The g. globe that Merlin made Spenser, 
Hence Gla'ssily^zffz/. Gla'ssiness. 

Glastonbu]^ (gla’stanbori). 1691. [A town 
in Somersetshire, famous for its abbey. J U sed 
attrib. in Glastonbury chair, a kind of arm- 
chair, designed after that of 'the Abbot of 
Glastonbury ' ; G. thorn, a variety of hawthorn. 

Glau-ber. 1799. Short for Glauber^s 
salt(s. 

Glauberite (gl9*“, glau’borait). 1809. [f. 
Glauber (see next) +-ITE.] Min. Sulphate of 
calcium and sodium. 

Glauber’s salt, -s. Also Glauber salt, -s. 
^736.^ [f. Johann Rudolf Glauber, German 
chemist (16^04-1668).] Sulphate of sodium 
(first artificially made by Glauber). 

Glaucescent (glgse-sent), a. 1829. [f. L. 

glaucus + -ESCENT.] Somewhat glaucous. 
Hence Glauce*scence, g. condition, var 
Glamcine. 

Glaucic (glg’sik), a. 1844. [f. mod.L. 

Glaucium a genus of papaveraceous plants + 
-IC.] Chem. In Glaucic acid, ' an acid obtained 
from Glaucium luteum, identical with Fumaric 
acid* {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

Glaucodot (glp'kJdpt). Also -dote, glau- 
kodot. 1850. [Said to be f. Gr. yXavJcSs (see 
Glaucous) + doTrjp giver, the mineral being 
used in making smalt.] Mi?i. A sulph-arsenide 
of cobalt and iron, occurring in tin-white, 
orthorhombic crystals. 
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Glaucoma (glokiTa'ma). 1643. Ta, Gr. 
jXav/cQjfXa ; see Glaucous.] A disease of the 
eye, characterised by increased tension of the 
globe and gradual impairment or loss of s.ght. 
Formerly used for cataract. Hence Glauco- 

ma* tic a. of or pertaining to g. Glauco’inatous, 
Glaucomatose aJJs. giaucomatic ; aifected 
with g. 

Glauconite (gl9*k<?n3it). 1836. [f. Gr. 

jkavKov adj. neut. -r-lTE.] A/in. Hydrous 
silicate of iron, potassium, and other bases, 
commonly called green earth. Hence Glauco- 

ni’tic a. containing or resembling g. 

Glaucoptiane 1849. [f. Gr. 

yXavfcos -r -<paj^s shining.] Mzn, A mineral 

closely resembling Ampbibole. 

Glaucosis (gl§k^«i*sis). 1706. [a. Gr., f. 

yXavKos ; see next and -osis.] ' The origination 
of Glaucoma. Also, blindness from Glaucoma.' 

Glaucous (glg'kos), <3. 1671. glaucus 
bluish-green or grey + -OUS.] Of a dull green 
colour passing into greyish blue ; spec^ in Bot, 
covered with ' bloom 

IjGlaucus (gl§*k»s). 1520. [mod.L. ; prob. 
subst. use olglaucus adj. (see prec.).] ti* Some 
kind of fish -1706. 3 . The burgomaster gull 

(Larus glaucus) 1785. 3. A genus of nudi- 

branchiate molluscs, found in the w'armer seas, 
beautifully coloured with blue 1847. 

Glaum (glgm), v. Sc. Also glam. 1715. 
i 7 ilr. To snatch ai. Also, to make threatening 
movements. 

tGlave, var. of Glaive. 
fGla*ver, 7/. ME. [?] i. frans. To flatter, 
deceive with flattery -1594. 2. mir. To talk 

plausibly and deceitfiiily ; to flatter -1681. 
Hence tGla*verer, 

Glaymore, var. of Claymore. 

Gla^ ‘^< 5 . 1700. [f. Glaze tv.i Not 

in J.] I. The vitreous composition used for 
glazing pottery, etc, 1807. a. gen. Any coating 
used to produce a glazed or lustrous surface ; 
spec, in Cookery. 1784. 3. A smooth and glossy 

surface 1791. 4. U.S. A coating of ice; also, 

a stretch of ice 1752. 5. Painting. A thin coat 
of transparent colour laid over another colour 
i860. 6. slang. A window 1700. 

a. Glaze is made from clear stock, boiled dowm 
until it forms a sort of meat varnish or strong jelly 
Cassell. 

Comh . : g.-kxln, a kiln in which glazed ware is 
placed for firing; -wheel, a wooden wheel used by 
cutlers for polishing knives, etc,; -worm, a glow- 
worm. 

Glaze (gl^z), z'.l [ME. glasen^ f. glas 
Glass i. ircC7is. To furnish or fill in with 

glass or windows of glass, to cover with glass. 
2. To cover (pottery, etc. ) with a \itreous sub- 
stance which is fixed by fusion. Also, to 
vitrify the surface of. ME. b. Jig. To gloss 
over 1605. 3. To overlay or cover with a 

smooth and lustrous coating. Also, to cover 
(the eyes) with a film. 1593. 4. Painting. To 

cover (a painted surface) with a thin coat of a 
different transparent colour. Also, to lay (a 
transparent colour) over another. 1622. 5. To 

make to shine like glass; to polish, render 
brilliant ME. 6. tntr. To become glazed 
1747. 

I. A portrait framed and glazed 1878. 3. Sorrowes 

eye, glazed with blinding teares Shaks. Where winter 
..doth g. the Scythian seas 1627. 

Glaze, 5^.2 dial. [cf. Gaze, Glare.] 
intr. To stare, jlul. C. I. iii. 21. 

Glazen, var, of Glassen. 

Glazer (gl^*z3i), sk. ME. [f. Glaze + 
-ER ^.] ti. — Glazier. -1466. 2. A polisher 
or burnisher ; one who applies glaze to pottery, 
etc. 1586. 3. An implement for glazing ; esp. 

a wheel used in roughly polishing knives, etc. 
1812. 

Glazier (gl^'ziai, gl^*3*3-i). ME. [f. Glass I 
+-ER^ after wds. in -lER, q.v.J ti* A 
glass-maker -1477 2. One whose trade is to 

, glaze windows, etc. ME. 3. Glazer 3. 
1688. t4. old slang, pi. The eyes -1785. 

Hence Gla'ziery, glazier’s work ; also attrib. 
Glazing (gl<?i'ziq), vbl, sb. ME. [f. Glaze 
z'.^F-ER^.] I. The action of furnishing a 
building with windows or filling windows with 
glass ; the trade of a glazier, concr. Glazier’s 


work. 2. The action of polishing or burnish- 
ing ME. 3. The action of coating with a glaze 
1677. b. concr. = Glaze sb. 2, 3. 1^4, 4. 

Paznihig. Tne application of a thin coat of 
transparent colour over another colour in order 
to modify the tone ; tae colour tnus applied 
1706. 

Con.h.', g.-wheel, a wooden wheel charged with 
emery ard used for polishing. 

Glazy iglJ‘*2i), a. 1724. [f. Glazeva or 
n. I. a. Glass-like, glassy, b. Having 

the appearance of a glaze or glazed surface 
1763. 2. Of the eye, etc, : = Glassy a. 2. 

1838, Hence Gla*zily adv. Gla*ziness. 
Glead, obs. f. Gleed sh. 

Gleam (glfm), sb. [OE. glxm. f. (ult.) 
root ^glim^\ see Glim, Glimmer, Glimpse.] 

I , Orig. , a brilliant light (e.g. of the sun), Now% 
a subdued or transient appearance of light, b, 
jig. ME. f 2. transf. Brightness, radiance ; 
radiant beauty -1683. b. A bnght look 1769. 

I. The djing lamp feebly emits a yellow g. Goldsm. 
b. A g. of hope Macaulay, of good fortune L. 
Stephen. ^ b. His black visage lighted up with a 
curious, mischievous g. 1852. 

Gleam (gUm), z;.i ME. [f. prec.] i. intr. 
To emit gleams ; in mod. use chiefly, to shine 
with a subdued brightness. Also Jig. Also 
oyi2i.s\-trans. 1593. fn. To glance, look {rare) 
-1508. 

I. The palace gleams with shining swords Dryden. 
There g. the columns of Capua Lytton. qpzsi^trans. 
Dying eyes gleera'd forth their ashie lights Shaks. 
Hence Glea*mingly adv. 

Gleam, Z/.2 ^ Obs. 1575. [Later f. obs. ^/fzV;z 
vl] Falconry. Of a hawk : To cast filth from 
her gorge. 

Gleamy (glz*mi), a. 1593. [f. Gleam sb. 
+ -Y^.] I. That gleams or sends forth gleams 
fof light). 2. That is lighted up by gleams, 
e.g. of intermittent sunshine. Now rare. 16S1. 
3. Of light or colour : Having the nature of a 
gleam 1700. 

1. Fish, g. with prismatic hues Disraeli, z. Antique 
castles seen through g. showers Wordsw. 

Glean (glfn), sb.^ Now dial. ME. [a. OF. 
glene, glane = med.L. glena, glana^ sb. related 
to late L. glenare to Glean.] Something 
gleaned or gathered ; e.g. a hanmul of corn, a 
sheaf of hemp, etc. 

transf. The Gleans of yellow Thime distend his 
Thighs Dryden. 

fGlean, sb.^ c6oi. [? var. of clean (? f. 
Clean v.).'] The placenta or after-birth, esp. 
of a cow -1750. 

Glean (glFn), z/. [ME. glenen, a. OF. glener, 
glainer (mod. glaner) = late L. glenare^ of 
unkn. origin.] i. intr. To gather ears of com 
left by the reapers. 2, trans. To pick up (ears 
of com, etc.) after the reapers, etc. ME. b. 
To strip (a field, vineyard, etc.) of what is left 
1533. 3. transf and_/^. To gather or pick up 

in small quantities. Now chiefly with imma- 
terial object. ME. tb. To cutoff (a remnant 
or stragglers) in warfare -1726. 

I. I pray you, let mee gleane and gather after the 
reapers amongst the sheaues R zdfi ii. 7. 2. To gleane 
the broken eares after the man That tbemaineharuest 
reapes Shaks. b. Lev. xix. 10. 3. To g. materials 
for history 1739, ^ joy Byron. b. Judges xx, 45. 
Hence Glea*nable a. Glea*iier> one that gleans. 
fGlean, var. of Gleen. 

Gleaning (glrnig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. prec. 
+ ”iNa\] The action of Glean v ,; also 
(chiefly pi.) that which is or may be gleaned. 
Humble gleanings in Divinity B. Jons. 

Glebe (glzb), ME. [<16.. "L. gleba^ glssba 
clod ; land, soil.] i. The soil of the earth, as 
the source of vegetable products ; land. Now 
only poet, or rhet. 2. A piece of cultivated 
land ; a field. Now poet. ME. b. spec. A 
portion of land assigned to a clergyman as part 
of his benefice ME. f 3. a. A clod or piece of 
earth, ore, etc. -1766. b. A small grain or 
speck -1765. t4. An earth, earthy mineral 

-1723. 

X, Howses. .he raseth, To make the common gleabe, 
his priuate land 1598. a. b. This parish is a rectory ; 
it has a g., and a good solid house Cobbett, 

Co 7 nh . ; g.-house, a parsonage, manse (now only in 
Ireland) ; -lajnd(s = a b. above. 

Hence Glebe v, {rare) to furnish with a g. 
Gle*beless a. 
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GiebOUS (glrbos), a. rare. 1671. [ad. L. 
giebosus, f. gieba. ] Earthy ; abounding in clods. 
Gleby Jgirbi), iz. ? Gbs. 1566. [1. Glebe 
sb. -r-Y Of soil : Full of clods ; rich, fertile. 
Glede, gled (glib, gled;. ] 0 E. glida, f. 
(uit.) root ghd-- of ^glidan to GLIDE.] The 
kite {Milvus regahs). Now chiefly north, and 
Sc. (in form gled). Also applied locally to the 
buzzard, osprey, and peregnne falcon. 

Giede, obs. f. Gleed. 

fGle'dy, a. [f. glede Gleed -y h] Glow- 
ing hot. Chaucer. 

Glee (glfjj sb. [OE. gllwj giio neut. = ON. 
gljf {/-ar^.] fi. Entertainment, play ; occas. 
scornful jesting -1607. f 2. Musical entertain- 
ment; musiC, melody. Alsofg. of other sounds. 

1 -1523. b. A musical composition, grave or 
gay, for three or more voices (one voice to each 
part), (in strict use) without accompaniment 
1659, 3. Mirth, joy, rejoicing ; in mod, use, a 
lively feeling of delight caused by special cir- 
, cumstances ME. fb. A state of e.xaltation 
I -1588. t4. Bright colour, beauty -1580. CoTTtb. 

I g.-club. 

i Glee S'., var. of Gley. 

Gleed (glfd),jd. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
gild : — OTeut. *glSdi~z, related to Glow v.] 
I. A live coal ; an ember. Now only dial. exc. 
arch. Also fig, fz, A fire -1755. fs. A 
beam (of light) -1566. 4. local, pi. Cinders, 

coke used as fuel 1853. 

Gleeful (glrfiil), a. 1586. [f. Glee sb. + 
-FUL.] Full of glee ; feeling or showing glee. 
Hence Glee*fiilly adv. 

Gleek (gblc), 1533. [a. OF. ^/zV, earlier 
ghelicque, perh. ad. iMDu. ghehc (Du. gelijk, 
Ger. gleich) Like (see sense 2).] i. A game 
at cards, pla>ed by three persons. Hist. ts. 
A set of three court cards of the same rank in 
one hand, in this game -1670 ; hence, three of 
anything, a tno -1710. 

fCxleel^ sh.^ 1550. [?] I. A gibe, jest, gird 
-1819. 2. A coquettish glance {rare) -1623. 

2. A pretty g. coming from Pallas’ eye 1623. 

tGleek, v. 1534. [f. prec.] I, trans. To 
trick, circumvent -1653. To make a 

jest or gibe {at a person) -1687. 

2. Nay, I can gleeke vpon occasion Shaks. 

Gleeman (glF*m£n). Obs. exc. Hist. OE. 
[f. Glee sb. *f Man.] A professional entertainer; 
esp. a singer, musician, or minstrel. 

Gleen (giFn), sb. Also g’lean. Obs. exc. 
arch. 1656. [Cfi Sw. (dial.) glena^ Du. (dial.) 
glene a clear strip of sky.] A gleam of light ; 
a warm blaze of sunlight, 
f Gleen, rare. 1547. [See prec.] = Gleam 

z/.i -1709. 

Gleesome (glrs»m), a. 1603. [f. Glee sb. 
+-SOME.] = Gleeful. Hence Glee‘some-ly 
adv.y -ness. 

Gleet (gift), sb. [ME. glette, a. OF. glette 
slime, filth, etc.] i. Slimy matter. Also 7^. 
Obs. exc. Sc, 2. Phlegm collected in the 
stomach, esp. of a hawk, Obs. exc. Sc. ME. 
3. A morbid discharge of thin liquid from a 
wound, ulcer, etc. Now rare. 1535. b. spec. 

A morbid discharge from the urethra 1718. 
Hence Glee*tous a. (of a hawk), afflicted with 
phlegm. Glee*ty a, slimy (now Sc, and north.) ; 
of the nature of g. 

Gleet, V. 1527. [f. prec.] fl. intr. Of a 
morbid discharge, also of water ; To ooze, flow 
slowly -1725. 2. To discharge a thin purulent 
matter. Also quasi-^ra^zj. 1676. 

Gleg (gleg), a. north, and Sc. ME. [a. 
ON. glsggr clear, clear-sighted ; — OTeut. 
*glawwzt^,\ I. Quick in perception by the 
senses ; esp. sharp-sighted. 2. Quick in action; 
sharp, smart 1755. 3. Sprightly 1818. 

a. Phr. G. at the upfahe, quick in understanding a 
thing. Hence Gle*gly adv. Gle*gness. 
Gleir(e, obs. f. Glair 
Glen (glen). 1489. [a. Gael, gleaun^ earlier 
glenn, mountain-valley.] A mountain-valley, 
usually narrow, find forming the course of a 
stream. 

Your lowly glens o’erhung with spreading broom 
Collins. 

Glendoveer Cglend^^vlau). 1810. [Altered 
f. grandouver in Sonnerat Voy. aux Indes 
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(1782); app. repr. Skr. £-and/iarz'a, a kind of 
semi-divine spiritual being,] One of a race of 
beautiful sprites in Southe}’s quasi-Hindu 
mythology. 

';Glene (gUm). 1706. [mod.L., a. Gr.yXrfVT] 
ball or pupil of the eye ; used by Galen for a 
shallow joint-socket,^ al The ball or 

socket of the eye. b."A glenoid cavity, (Diets.) 
Glengarry (glengse-rr. 1B58. [f. Glen- 

garry in Inverness-shire.] A kind of man's 
cap, higher in front than at back, of Highland 
origin. 

Glenlivet (glenli-vet. Sc. -ir^et). 18212.^ if, 
Glen I iz et in Banffshire, w here made. ] A variety 
of Scotch whisky. 

Gleno-, comb, f Glene, as in g.-hu7netal, 
belonging to the glenoid cavity and the hu- 
merus; etc. 

Glenoid (glfnoid), a. 1709. [ad. Gr. 
yXijpoeidfjS, f. yXTjvT} (see Glene) -f cTdos ; cf. F. 
gUn.oide,\ G. cavity, fossa ^ surface, a shallow 
cavity on a bone (esp. the scapula) which re- 
ceives a projection of another bone to form a 
joint So Glenoi'dal a. 

Glent, and s». ME. [Prob. Scandinavian.] 
= Glint. 

li Gle-tscher. rare. 1762. [G tv. = ^. glacier, 1 
A glacier. 

Glew, obs. f. Glue. 

Gley (glai), v. Obs. exc. north, and Sc. 
Also glee, ME. [Normal vars. of anorig. ME. 
gli^en. Of obscure origin.] intr. To squint ; 
to look obliquely. 

Gliadin (gloi-adin). 1830. [a. F. gliadine, 
f. Gr. yXia glue,] Ckem, The viscid portion 
of gluten. Called 2 lisQgluiin, 

Glib (glib), sb. 1537. [a. Irish glib.'] A 

thick mass of matted hair hanging over the 
eyes, formerly worn by the Irish. iAiso, a man 
who wears this. Now Hist. 

Glib (glib). 1594. [See Glibbery a.] 

A. adj. r. Smooth and slippery ; easy, un- 
impeded. Now rare exc. dial, 1599. 2. Of 

an action, method, etc.: easy; off-hand 1598. 
3. Of speech, etc, : Ready and fluent. Chiefly 
contemptuous. 1602. 

I. The snow lies g. as glass and hard as steel 
Browuing. 3 That g. and oylie Art, To speak and 
purpose not Shaks. Hence Gii*b-ly aa’v., -ness. 

B. adv. I, Smoothly, easily. Now rare, 
1594. 2. Volubly, fluently 1628. 

I. The Bill did not pass g. North. 

Glib (glibX vX 1598. [f. the adj.] I. trans. 
To render glib (see Glib a.). 2. intr. To talk 
volubly. Now dial. 1602. 
tGlib, v.^ rare. i6ir. [app. a corruption of 
LiBz/,] trans. To castrate; to geld -1640. 
Wint. T. II. i. 149. 

tGli'bbery, a. 1601. [? in ablant-relation to 
OHG. sloping ; or ? onomatopoeic.] Slip- 
pery {lit. and fg.) -1646. 

The e. ice Of vulgar favour Marston. 

Glick(e, obs. f. Gleek sb .^ ; var. of Gleek 
sh.^ and v. 

Glidder (gli*d3i), a. Obs, exc. dial. [OE. 
glidder, f. glid-, root of gUdan GLIDE v.] 
Slippery. Hence Gli*dder v. dial, to glaze over ; 
to cover with ice. Gli'ddery a. dial, slippery. 
Glide (gbid), sh. 1590. [f. next.] I. The 
action of gliding (see Glide v.) 1596. 2. coner. 
tA stream ; also, the part of a stream which 
glides, a shallow. 3. Mus. and Phonetics. 
(See quots.) 183^. 

X. [The snake] with indented glides, did slip away 
Into a bush Shaks. a. Eurotas silver g. Greene. 3. 
Glide, the slur, to join two successive sounds without 
arflculation, also the unaccented notes or anticipations 
in a portamento passage WiisoN Diet, Mus. 1835. 
A senes of semi-consonant, semi-vowel sounds, .which 
we call ‘Glides’ A. Melville-Bell. The ‘glide’, 
or sound produced in passing from the one position 
[of the organs of speech] to the other Sweet. Comb. 
g:.«vo'wd[, a vowel which cannot form a syllable by 
Itself, 

GUde (gbid), V. Pa. t. and pple. glided. 
[A Com. WGer. str. vb.; OE. glUan, ME. 
gliden. The OTeut. tjqje is ^glidan. The 
Eng. vb. remained strong until last century. 
Cf. Glad a.] t, intr. To pass along by a 
smooth and continuous movement, without 
effort or difficulty, b. Aeronautics. To fly with- 
out motor power 1894. 2. To go unperceived, 


qmetly, or stealthily ME. -f-s. poet. To go or 
come -1596. 4. To slide. Also tto slip, lose 

one’s footing on ice, etc. ME b. To slip away, 
like something greasy 1510. 5. a. Of time, 

one's life, etc.: To pass gently and imper- 
ceptibly ME. b. To g. into : to pass by 
imperceptible degrees into 1800. c. Phonetics. 
To g. on to : (of a consonant or \owel) to be 
uttered continuously with 1800. 6. trails. — 

to cause to glide 1650. 

I. The river glideth at his owm sweet \\ ill Woedsw. 

t Like sparke of fire that from the andvile glode 
PENSER. s* h. To g. hopelessly into debt Lecky. 
Hence Gli’der spec, an engineless aeroplane xSc;. 
Gliff (glif), sb. Now Sc. or north. 1570 
]f. next.] I. A passing sight; a glance, 
glimpse. " 2. A moment 1816. 3. A sudden 

fnght ; a scare 1732. 

2. Bide a g. Scott. 

Gliff (gbf), V. Now Sc. or tiorth, ME. 
r?] fi. To slip (///. and fg.)^ ME. only. fn. 
To look quicldy ; also quasi-/r<2«j. to g. one's 
eyes -1570. 3. trans. To frighten 1823. 

fGlike, var. of Gleek sb.^ and v. 

Glim (glim), sb. ME. [Ult. f. the weak- 
grade of the Teut root *glfm-, glaim- (see 
Gle.^m).] j-i. ? Brightness. ME. only. 2. 
Sc. tA passing look. Hence, a scrap. 1620. 
3. slang, a. A light ; a candle, a lantern. 
1700. b. An eye 1820. 

3. a. Phr. Douse the g. (see Douse vi). Sure 
enough, they left their g. here Stevenson. 

Glimmer (gli-msj), sb^ 1567. [f. the vb.] 
I. A feeble or wavering light; a sheen, shim- 
mer 1590. 3. fig. A faint gleam (of knowledge, 
hope, eta) 1837. 3. slang, fau A fire -1^5. , 

b. pi. The eyes 1814. 

I. In gloss of satin and g. of pearls Tennyson. 
Glimmer (glrmsj), sb.^ 1683. [a. Ger., f. 
glimmen.] Mica, I 

Glimmer (gli*m3i), v. [OE. *glimorian^ a 
frequentative f. the root glim- ; see Glim sb., 
Gleam.] ti. intr. To glitter; to flash -1530. 
2. To ^ve a faint or intermittent light; to 
shine faintly. Also transf and fig. 1483. 3. 

To look or glance with half-closed eyes (rare) 

1579* 

2. The West yet glimmers with some streakes of 
Day Sha-KS. trans/. The voice came glimmering and 
bubbling up a flight of stone steps Hawthorne. 

Comb, g.-gowk {d£al.\ an owL 
Glimmering (ghnnorig), vbl. sb. ME. 
[See -ingX] i. The shining of a faint or 
wavering light. 2. A partial view ; a glimpse, 
an inkling ; a faint notion ME. 

I, Shadows and sunny glimmerings Wordsw, a. 
Syre Percyuale hadde a glemerynge of the vessel and 
of the mayden that bare hit MaIory. 

Glimpse (glimps), sb. 1540. [f. the vb.] 

I. A momentary shining, a flash (lit. and fig.) 
1602. 2. A faint and transient appearance. 

fAlso, a tinge or trace. 1540. 3» A momentary 

and imperfect view (of), a passing sight. (The 
current sense.) Also fig. 1570. 

X. The glimpses of the moon: the earth by night; 
often quoted as = sublunary scenes. Haml. r. iv. 53. 
2. In his face The glimpses of his Father’s glory shine 
Milt. ^ 3. A g. of the whole of Coniston Lake 1872, 
of the inner history of an English town 1874. 

Glimpse (glimps), v. [ME. glymsen — 
yilUG. glimsen, f, root of Glim sb. and v.\ i. 
zntr. To shine faintly or intermittently (lit. and 
fig.), b. To appear faintly; to dawn. Now , 
only poet, or arch. 1603. 2. trans. To give a 

glimpse of (rare) 1663. 3. To catch a glimpse 

of; to see by glimpses 1779. 4* To cast 

a passing glance. Const, at, upon, etc. 1833. 

I. Little glow-worms glimpsing in the dark 1601. 
Yet sometimes glimpses on my sight, Through present 
wiong, the eternal right Whittier. 

Glint (glint), sb. ? 1541. [f. the vb.] I, 
A gleam. 2, A passing look; a glance; a 
glimpse. Chiefly Sc. or north, 1832. 

X. The earliest g. o* mom 1826. 

Glint (glint), v. ME. [Prob. altered f. 
Glent V. Orig. Sa ; adopted into Eng. liter- 
ary use in the last century.] i. intr. To move 
quickly, esp. obliquely; to glance aside. 2. To 
shine with a flashing light; to gleam, glitter 
ME. Also causative (trans.). 1844. 3 - 

To peep 1888. 

2. The specks of sail that glinted in the sunlight 
far at sea Dickens. 

Glioma (gbiiJii’ma). PI. -mata. 1870. 


]mod.L., f, Gr. yXia glue.] Path, * A tumour 
originating from, and largdy consisting of, the 
neuroglia cells of the central nervous system, 
esp. of the brain' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence 
Glio’matous a. of the nature of g. 

Glirine (gbi»*im}, a. 1836. [f. L. ^A>-, 

ghs dormouse + -ine. ] Pertaining to the order 
Ghres of mammals. So Gli*riform a. resem- 
bling the Gltres in form or character. 

Glissade (glisa'd, d;, sb. 1843. [a. F., 
f. glisser to slide.] i. Mountaineering. The 
action of sliding down a snow slope or the like 
1862. Also fig. 2. Dancing. A step consisting 
of a glide to right or lelt 1843. Hence Glis- 
sa*de V. intr. to perform a g. Glissa*der. 

Glissette (gliset). 1870. [f. F. glisser 

(^x.01 7 0ulett^.\ Math. (See quot.). 

Glissettes are the curves traced out by points, or en- 
veloped by curves, carried by a cnp’e, which is made 
to slide betw’een given points or given cur\es W. H. 
Besant. 

Giist (glist), 7'are. 1715. [See Glisten 
V.] I, A gleam, glistening 1864. 3 . = Mica. 

G^ten (gli-s’n), sb. 1840. [f. the vb.] 

Glitter; sparkle. 

Glisten (gli's’n), 7). [OE. glisnian, f. OTeut, 
root ^glis-‘, see -en^.j intr. To shine with 
a twinkling light ; to glitter ; to sparkle (lit. 
and fig.). 

The ladies eyes glistened W'ith pleasure Richardson. 
A mass glistens white as if it were snow Geikie. 
Hence GLfsteningly adv. 

Glister (glrstsi), sb. 1535. [f. the vb.] i- 
A glistering ; brilliance, lustre. Also fig, 2. 
Min, = Glist sb. 2. 1722. 

Glister (gli’stoj), v, arch, and dial. ME. 
[f. root ^glJs- 4 - -f- -f -ER 5 .] intr. To sparkle ; 
to glitter; to be brilliant, fb. qodesi-trans. 
Sidney. 


All that glisters is not gold Shaks. Hence fGli's- 
terer, a showy person (Earle). Gli'sterin gly adv. 

Glister, obs. or dial. f. Clyster. 

Glitter (glvtoi), sb. 1602. [f. the vb.] i. 
Brilliant or sparkling light ; lustre, splendour. 
Also fig. 2. Erron. for Gutter (Goldsm. Nat, 
Hist. 111 . V. 114.). 

X. Tinsill g. Marston. False g. Milt. The g. of 
gold 7 788, (fig.) of Junius L. Stephen. 

Glitter (gli'tsj), zi. [ME. gliieren^ prob. a. 
ON. glitz a, a frequentative f. the Teut. root 
*gJit- in OS. glitan to shine.] i. intr. To 
shine with a brilliant but broken and tremulous 
light ; to emit bright fitful flashes of light ; to 
gleam, sparkle. 3. fig. To be showy or splen- 
did (in dress, etc.) 1548. 

X. Many helmes gletred agaynst the sonne Ld. 
Berners. All is not gold that glitters Prrvb. 2. I 
saw her [the queen of France] glittering like the 
morning star Burke. Hence Glftterance (rare), 
glittering appearance. Gli’tteringly adv. 

Gloam(glJum),j^. rai’e. 1821. [f. Gloam- 
ing.] Twilight. 

Gloam (gL?niu), v. Sc. 1819. [f. as piec.] 
intr. To darken, become dusk. 

Gloaming (gl j'a ’mig ). [repr. OE. gUmung, 
f. gldm twilight, prob. f. the Teut. root '^glo- 
(see Glow). In literary language a recent 
adoption from Sc.] i. Evening twilight. 
Also fig. 1785. 2. attrib. (occas. adj.), as g.- 

shot, (a) a shot in the twilight; (b) the beginning 
of twilight ; etc. 1788. 

I. ’Tween the g. and the mirk Hogg. 

Gloat (gl<?^t), V. 1575. [? — MHG. and 

mod.G. glotzen to stare, ON. glotta to grin, 
Sw. (dial.) glotta to peep.] To look 

askance --1727. f 2. To cast amorous or ad- 
miring glances. Const, on, upon, -1727. 3. 

To gaze with intense or passionate (usu. lustful, 
avaricious, or malignant) satisfaction 1748. 

3. Phr. To gloat on, upon, or overx to feast one’s 
eyes upon, to dwell upon with fierce or unholy jjoy. 
Never did miser g. on his money with more delight 
W. Irving, To g. over the mysteries of iniquity 
L. Stephen, Hence Gloat sh. Gloa*tiiigly adv. 
Global (gl( 5 u-bal), a. 1676. [f. Globe a. + 
-AL I. ] I, Globular, rare. 2. [ after Fr,] Per- 
taining to or embracing the totality of a group 
of items, categories, or the like 1892. 

Globate (gl^n*b^it, -it), a. rare. 1847. 
[ad. L. globatus, glohare, f. globus GLOBE sb.] 
Having the form of a globe. So Glo'bated a, 
formed into or as into a globe. 
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Globe (gl^-b' , s5. 1551. [a. F., ad. L. 

g!o3tiS.'] I. A body having a spherical form, 
b. A complete or perfect body, a ‘ hdl- 
orfaed ‘ combination 1607. 2. T/i£ (or i/izj) 

globe : the earth 1553. b. Any planetary or 
celestial body 1566. 3. A sphencal structure 

shoving the geographical configuration of the 
earth {terrestrial globe), or the arrangement of 
the stars {celestial globe) 1553. 4. The golden 

ball borne along with the sceptre as an emblem 
of sovereignty (cf. Ball sb.) 1614. 5. Globe of 

ike eye, the e\ e-ball 1774. 6, A glass vessel 

of approximately sphencal shape ; esp. a lamp- 
shade 1665. 7. A compact body (of persons). 
After L. use. t6io. 

I. b. In the discharge of thie place, sett before thee 
the best Exemples ; For Imitacion is a G. of Preceptes 
Bacon. 2. \Ve tbe G. can compasse soone Shaks. 
4. With crown, with sceptre, and wiih g., Emblems of 
empeiy Scott. 7. Him round A G. of fierie Sera- 
phim inclos'd Milt- Phrase. G. of co 7 npression ( = 
F. globe de conzpression ) : an overcharged mine, the 
explosion of w hicb produces a crater of greater radius 
than depth. 

C Off zb.’ g.-amaranth(tis (see Amaranth); f-ani* 
mal, -animalcule, a minute globular locomotive 
organism {Volz’ox globator) ; -artichoke = Arti- 
CHOKE I ; -crowfoot = globeflower*, -daisy, Glohu- 
larz'a vulgaris % -fish, a fish of globular form, esp. 
one of the Tetrodonii^ or Diodoniidge, which as- 
sume this form by inflation; -flower, Trollius 
eu 7 'opsezis, a ranunculaceous plant with yellow flowers ; 
-ranunculus -sight, a sight for a 

rifle, etc., consisting of a ball or disk; -slater, a sessile- 
eyed crustacean of the genus Sphseroma \ -thistle, 
a name for species of the genus Echinqps% -trotter; 
-trotting, extensive and hurried travelling over the 
g. ; -valve, (a) a ball-valve ; (3) a \ alve enclosed in 
a spherical chamber. 

Globe (gl<5ub), Zf. 1641. [f. prec.] To fonn 
into, or have the form of, a globe. Hence 
Globed ppL a, ; spec, furnished with a globe. 
Globical (gl^-bikal, gliJu-bikal), a. 1612. 
[f. Globe sb. + -ic + - al. J fi . Globular -1698. 

2. Her. Having the general outhne circular 
1688. 

Globiferous (gltfubi*feras), a, 1826. [f. L. 

Globe .f3. -}- -FERGUS.] Eniom. Having 
a globe or bulb at the end of the antennae. 

II Globigerina (glJubiid^fei’na). PL -nae. 
1847. [mod.L., f. L. globi- Globe sb.+-ger 
carrying + -ina -ine.] A foraminiferous rhizo- 
pod, found in numbers in deep parts of the 
ocean. Also attrib., Bsg.-mud, -ooze, deep-sea 
mud or chalky ooze, consisting of decayed 
globigerinae. Hence Globi'gerine a, 

Globin (gl^u-bin). 1877. [f. L. globus + 

-IN’.] The proteid which is precipitated when 
a solution of haemoglobin is exposed to the air. 
Globoid (gl<?u*boid). 1875. [f. Globe sb. 

f-OID.] 

A. adj. Somewhat globular in form 1887, 

B. sb. Non-crystalline, roundish, or clustered 
granules, consisting of a double calcium and 
magnesium phosphate, the latter base greatly 
in excess. 

Globose (gltTub^a's), a. 1475. gLoho- 

sus, f. globus.l Having the form of a globe ; 
spherical, or nearly so. Now only in scientific 
use. Hence Gloho*se-ly adv., -ness. 
Globosity (gbub^-siti). 1657. [See Glo- 
bose and -ITY.] The condition of being globose ; 
roundness. Also a rounded part. 

Globotis (gUu'bss), a. 1610. [ad. L. 

globosus.l = Globose. Now rare. 

Globular (gl^'bizJfl^), a, 1656. [f. L. 
globulus Globule. Commonly used in senses 
corresp, to those of Globe.] i. Having the 
form of a globe ; spherical, round. 3. Com- 
posed of globules 1733. 

1. In this station two g. hills appeared Cook. Phr. 
Globular projection, that method of map-making in 
which the sphere is represented as it would ajmear if 
viewed from a distance 5= half the chord of 90 . G. 
chart, a chart on this projection. G. sailing, sailing 
over an arc of a great circle, or the shortest distance 
between two places. Hence GlohulaTity, Glo'bu- 
larness, the property of being g, Glo’bmarly adv. 

Globule (gV*bM). 1664. [a. F.,ad. L. 
globulus, dim. oi globus?^ i. A small globe; a 
round drop (of water, etc.). Biol. Applied to 
many minute spherical structures, e.g. the cor- 
puscles of the blood, a. Bot. The antheridium* 
of Characex 1830. 3, A small pill or pilule, 

such as homoeopathists use 1849. 


I. Exceedingly minute globules of water Brewster. 
3. Prescribe SDmetimes for myself the globules 1S76. 
Hence Glo’bulet {rare.', a minute g. Glo buli*- 
ferous a. that bears cr produces glo.ules. Globu- 
h'lneter = H.ematometer b, Glo*hulism, occas. 
term for homoeopathy. 

Globulin (glp-bi22:in\ Also -ine. 1845. 
[f. prec. y -IN, -INE.] Biochem. Any of a group 
of proteins, as fibrinogen, etc., insoluble m 
pure water, but soluble in dilute solutions of 
neutral salts. 

Globulite (g^-bii^bit). 1879. [f. Globule 
- f-lTE.] Mill, {pi.) Minute rounded bodies 
developed in the process of devitrification. 
Hence Globuli'tic a. 

Globulous (glp-bi^bs), a. Now rare. 
1668. [a. F. globuleux.'] Globular in form ; 

consisting of globules, var. Glo’bulose. Hence 
fGlo’bulousness. 

11 Globus (glJa-b^s). 1794. [L.] Path. Short 
for globus hystericus, a choking sensation, as of 
a lump in the throat, to ’which hysterical persons 
are subject. 

Glo’by, a. 1600. [-yI.] Globular. 

GlocMdiate (gUuki’dicrt), a. Also -date. 
1829. [ad. mod. L. glochidium barbed hair of a 
plant (a. Gr. *yXajxiStov, dim. of yXcox^s point 
of an arrow) + -ate.] Bot. Barbed at the tip. 

I Glockenspiel (gl^‘kenjpil,-sp2l). 1876. [G., 

; lit bell-play.] i. = Carillon i. 3. A musi- 
; cal instrument consisting of a scries of metal 
bars which are struck with two hammers, b. A 
similar instrument with tubes or bells instead 
of bars. 3. An organ stop 1898. 

Glod, glode, obs. str. pa. t of Glide. 
Glome (glJam). 1643. [ad, L. glomus ball, 
clue.] fi. A bail or clue of yam, etc. -1656. 
2. Bot, = Glomerule 1. 1793. 

Glo 77 te of frog', name for the two rounded, elastic 
eminences, separated by a cleft, which form the pos- 
terior extremity of the frog of the horse's foot. 

Glomerate (glf?*mer/t), a. 1793. [ad. L. 
glomeratus\ see next.] Compactly clustered, 
having the form of a rounded mass or cluster, 

; Chiefly Bot, ; also AnaU 
fGlo’merate, v. 1634. [f. L, glomerat-, 
glomerare, i. glomer-, glomus^ a, trans. To 
roll or wind up into a ball ; to gather into a 
rounded mass. b. intr, 'To wind or twist 
about. -1798. 

Glomeration (gl^mer^*Jon). rare, 1626. 
[ad. L. glonieratio7um\ see prec.] The pro- 
cess of forming into a ball or rounded mass ; 
more widely, a heaping together, agglomera- 
tion ; also qu2Lsi-concr, 

Glomerule (gV’merwl). 1793. . glomi- 

rule, ad. mod.L. glomerulus (also used), dim. 
of glomcr-, glomus !• Bot, a. A cluster or 
head of flowers, b. A soredium 1855. 3. A 

compact cluster of small organisms, animal tis- 
sues, etc.; esp, a plexus of capillary blood- 
vessels, as those in the Malpighian corpuscles 
of the kidney 1856. Hence Glomei^'tis, 
inflammation of the glomerules of Malpighi 
and their capsule. Glome'nilose a. gathered 
in small clusters. 

Glonoin(e (gl^*n<>,in). i860, [app. f. 

GL(yCERiNE +0 (oxygen) + NOj (nitric anhy- 
dride) + -IN.] A name for nitroglycerine, esp. 
as used in medicine. 

Glood(e, obs. pa. t. of Glide. 

Gloom (gl2?m), sb^ 1596. [lu sense 1 f. 
Gloom v. ; in senses 2-3 f. Gloomy ; app. not 
conn. w. OE. twilight.] i. {Only Sc.) A 
sullen look, frown, scowl. ? Obs. 3. An in- 
definite degree of darkness or obscurity. In 
recent use ; A painful or depressing darkness. 
Sometimes pL 1629. b. A deeply shaded or 
darkened place 1706. 3. A state of melancholy 
or depression ; a despondent look. Also in pi. 
fits of melancholy. 1744. 

2. This mournful g. For that celestial light Milt. 
A g. unbroken, except by a lamp burning feebly 
Geo, Eliot, D. Through glades and glooms tbe 
mingled measure stole Collins. 3, A comet., 
aggravated the general g. 1786. A fit of the glooms 
Mary Lamb. Hence Gloo'inful ct, 
tGloom, 1577. [? repr. OE. gUm ; see 
Gloaming.] Hot gloom, excessive heat (of the 
! sun). Comb, g.-stove (also gloom simply), a 
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i drying-oven used in the manufacture of gun- 
* powder. 

Gloom (glwm' 5 V. [ME. g!oum{b)e (fglumen 
: — OE. gltlmzc 7 i) = WG.gldmen, ? to be savage. 
See also Glum v. App. not cogn. w. OE. 
gldm twilight.] I. zntr. To look sullen or 
displeased ; to frowm, scowl, lower. In recent 
use (infl. by Gloomy) : To look dismal or 
dejected. 3. Of the sky, etc.: To lower, look 
dark or threatening ; to be or become dull and 
cloudy. Also fg. ME. b, = Glo am v. 1595. 

3. To have a dark or sombre appearance 1770. 

4. trans. To make dark or sombre 1576; fig. 
to make dark, dismal, or melancholy 1745. 

X. He gloomed from beneath his Eyes, bit his Lips 
[etc.] 1720. Her father, sitting glooming in his place 
at tne other end of the tabic Thackeray. 2. The sky 
gloomed through the dusky garret windows Haw- 
thorne. b. This long w'eary day.. at last I see it 
gloome Spenser- 3. Ihe black gibbet glooms beside 
the way Golcsm. 4. A black yew gloom’d the stag- 
nant air Tenn'^son. jig. Such a mood as that, which 
lately gloom’d Your fancy Tennyson. Hence 
Gloo'mingly adv. 

Glooming (glw’mig], vbl. sb. 1572. [f. 
prec. +-ING^.] I, Frowming, etc.; a frown, 
scowl ; a fit of sullenness. a. poet. Twilight, 
gloaming ; also, early dawn 1842. 

2. Or while the balmy g., crescent-lit, Spread the 
light haze along the river -shores Tennyson. 

tGloo'mtli. [See -th.] Gloom. H. Wal- 
pole. 

Gloomy (gl«*mi), a. 1588. [f. Gloom sbX 
+ -y^.] I. Full of gloom; dark, shaded, 

obscure. 3. Affected with gloom or depression 
of spirits; having dark or sullen looks 1590. 
3. Causing gloom ; dismal, disheartening 1710. 

2. The mthlesse, vast, and g. woods Tit. A. iv. i. 53. 
Gloomie clouds Marston. 2. His countenance being 
dark, bilious, and g. Earl Orrery. 3, G. appre- 
hensions Gibbon, reflections Thirlwall. The gloomi- 
est view of the position 1873, Hence Gloo'mily 
adv, Gloo'miness. 

Gloppen (gl^p’n), V. Now dial. [ME. 
lopnen, glopen, a. ON. gliipna to be downcast. ] 
I, intr. a. To be downcast, b. To be startled 
or frightened. ME. only. 2. trans. To startle, 
frighten, astound ME, 

Glore, V. Now dial. [ME. gloren to glow, 
stare ; app. f. the root glo- ; see w ti, 
intr, = Glare v. i. -1540. 2. = Glare v, 2, 
Glower v, ME. 

11 Gloria (gl5»*ria). PL occas. glorias. ME. 
[L.] I. a. A name for : (a) Gloria Patri, the 
doxology beginning ‘ Glory be to the Father 
which foUow's the recitation of the psalms, etc. 
{b) Gloj'ia tihi, the response * Glory be to Thee, 
0 Lord which follows the announcement of 
the gospel in the communion mass or service, 
f^:) Gloria in excelsis, the hymn ‘Gloiy be to 
God on high ’ {Luke ii. 14), forming part of the 
communion service or mass. b. The music to 
which the last-mentioned is set. 2. An aureole 
or nimbus 1784. 

! Gloriation (glCari^i’Jon). 1504. [ad. L. 
gloriationem, f, gloHari. ] The action of glory- 
ing; boasting; triumphing, 

[ But al this g. is vain Gale. 

I Glorification (gl6a:rifik^*Jon)- 1460. [ad. 
late 'Li.glorificationem, f. glorificare.'] *|‘i. A Ich, 

I The action of refining ; the state of being re- 
fined -1470. 3. The action of glorifying ; the 

condition of being glorified 1549. b. esp. The 
exaltation (of Christ) to theglory of heaven 1502. 
c. joe. A festive occasion 1843. 3. The ascrip- 

tion of glory to 1850 ; a doxology 1660. 

3. The g, of Labour 1862, of ‘science ’ Huxley. 

Glorify (gloa'rifoi), v. ME. [ad, Y.glorifer, 
ad. late L. glor^care, f. glorifcus, f. gloria + 
facere to make.] i. trans. To render glorious; 
to invest with glory or radiance. 3. a. To 
advance the glory of (God, His name) by faith- 
ful action or suffering, b. To ascribe glory in 
adoration to (God). ME. 3. To extol, honour, 
magnify with praise 1557. 4. rejl. To make 

one’s boast, exult. Now rare. ME. 5. Alch. 
To sublime 1657, 

I. Jesus was not yet glorified John vii. 39. As the 
bright sunne glorifies the skie Shai^. To g. common 
life z88o. 2. b. 1 bless and glorifie thy name Jer. 

Taylor. Hence Glo'rified ppL a. in senses of the 
vb. ; transformed into something glorious (often 

used sarcastically). Glo*rifier. 
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Gloriole {glo^-nM:. 1813. F , a-'.. L. ! Gr. -/XSffcro : A fore.gn or obscure word re- 
dim of tA scrap of glory ; , irh^badt^d 

an anreoie, a iiaio. _ ' A pareatsesis or g. slipt into tne text 

fGloriO’SO. 1589. "a. It., ad. L. gUncsii:.^ j Ccler:~ge. b. Mostly obscure wordi, only found in 
A boaister -i66i. Hence fGlorio'ser. 

Glorious (5;lo»*ri3s , a* ME. _n. AF, ^ 


, a* Alt. _n. Ar, glen- j 
ous — OF. ghrieus^ ad. L. glsriesus ; see 
i*!. Boastful; ostentatious; baugl'.tVf* vainglon- 
ous -1734. +3. Eager for glory -1704. 3- 

a. Possessing glory ; illustnous. (Now some- j 

what rare.) ME. b. Of an action, state o.\ 
things, etc.: Conferring glory; entitling to bril- i 
liant and lofty reaoun. Const, te. 1548. 4. 

Splendid in beauty or adornment. Now oniy 
with emotional connotation. tF ormerly also : 
Brilliant, shining, lustrous. ME. 5. Vaguely : 
Splendid, magnificent, intensely delightful. 
Often with jocular hyperbole. 1633. 6. joc. 

Ecstatically drunk 1790. , . . 

3. a. Her late g. majesty Swift. By nothing is 
En Inland so g. as by her poetry M. Arnold, b. The 
g. Battel fbut with small fruit) of Lepanto 1659. _ 4 
The sunshine is a g. birth Wordsw. 5. G. John (l^ 
Drydenj touches them off a little sh^ly Scott. The 
g. uncertainty of the law 1759, of cricket {modi). 6. 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was g. Burns. Hence 
Glo*rious-ly adv.f -ness. 

Glory (gloa-ri). [ME.^/cr2V, a, OF.glerze 
(also in semi-pop. form ad. 'L. gloria. ^ 

I. Boastful spirit. Obs. exc. in Vainglory. 

а. Exalted (and, iu mod. use, meiited) praise, 
honour, or admiration accorded by common 
consent to a person or thing; honourable 
fame, renown ME. 3. Something that brings ho- 
nour or renown ; a subject for boasting ; a distin- 
guished ornament; aspecial distinction; a* boast 
and pride Also pi. ME. 4. Praise, honour, 
and thanksgiving offered in adoration J^IE. 5. 
The glory of God : the majesty and splendour 
atten*&ant upon a manifestation of God ME. 

б, Resplendent beauty or magnificence (now 

often with a tinge of sense 5 or 7). Also pi. 
splendours. ME. 7. The splendour and bliss 
of heaven ME. 8. A state of exaltation and 
splendour 1613. 9. The circle of light repre- 

sented as surrounding the head, or the whole 
figure, of the Saviour, the Virgin, or Saints ; an 
Aureole or Nimbus 1646. b. iransf Any 
circle or ring of light 1693, 10. In names of 

insects and plants 181^. 

I. G., or internal gloriation or triumph of the inlnde 
Hobbes, x What . , abatjuge of the glorie of a kynge 
Kortescue. The g. of Malebranche Hume. Phr. 
The o/Godt the honour of God, considered as the 
cause of creation, and as the highest moral aim of 
intelligent creatures. 3. Are all thy Conquests, 
Glories, Triumphes, Spoiles, Shrunke to this little 
Measure yul. C. in. i. 149. The glories of Mr. Pitt’s 
administration 1702. 4. G. to God in the highest 

L^ke ii, 14. 6. There hath past away a g. from the 

earth WoRDSW. I have seen The glories of the 

world 1693. 7. Thou, bright Saint, high sit’st in g. 

Milt. To go to £^. {coHoq,) i to die. 8. ghi. fn oxe's 
gm : in one’s highest state; also colloq. in. a state of 
unbounded gratification. 

Comb . ; g,-pea, a name for the Australasian genus 
CUanihns ; -tree, a shrub of the genus Clerodendron. 

Glory (gl09‘ri), ru. ME. [ad. L. gloriari., f. 
gloria.} I. iatr. To exult with triumph, rejoice 
proudly, •fa. To boast -1673. t3. ira/zs. To 

give glory to ; also, to make glorious, adorn 
~"i66i. t4. itilr. Of light : To spread like a 

'glory*. N. Bacon. 

1. l«t ’em looke they g. not in mischiefe Shaks. 2. 
Gal, vL 14. 3. The troop That gloried Venus at her 

■wedding.^y 1394. 

GloTy-bole. 1845. [Cf. Sc. glaury 
adj.] I. dial. A receptacle (as a drawer, 
room, etc.) in which things are heaped together 
without order or tidiness. 3. Glass-making. 
An opening in the wall of a blast-fiimace, dis- 
posing the white Ught of the interior 1849. 
Glos(e, Glos- : see Gloze, Gloz-. 

Gloss (gVs), sb,'^ 1548. [van ofglose, Gloze 
sb.f refash, after L. glossa, Gr. yXQcraa.'] i. A 
word inserted between the lines or in the mar- 
gin as an explanatory rendering of a word in 
the text ; hence, a similar rendering in a glos- 
sary or dictionary. Also, a comment, expkna- 
tion, interpretation. Often in bad sense: A 
sophistical or disingenuous interpretation. (Cf. 
Gloze sh. 1.) b. A collection of such explana- 
tions, a glossary; also, an interlinear translation 
or explanation of a text 1579. He. In sense of 
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Gloss gif^].sb.^ 153S. [Cf. Du. ^obs.^ 
glees a glowing, gleaming, Sw. (dial.) glossa, 
glasa to gleam, glo-w (of coals). IceL g.ossi a 
Dlaze.[ I. Superficial lustre. Alsoji>/. fig. 
A deceptive appearance, fair semblance, plausi- 
ble pretext 1548. 3. A layer of glow mg matter 

irare) 1762. +3. = Glaze sb. 1. 1835* 

‘ I. G. of satin Tennyson, b. Yet all his vertues . . 
Doe in our eyes, begin to loose their glcsse Shaks. 
As t, that sets a G. on w hat's amiss Butler. Tne g. ot 
novelty Goldsm- 

Gloss i^gips *, 1579* Gloss 1. 

irans. = Gloze cl i. 1603. s. trazis. To veil 
with glosses; to explain away; to read a 
different sense into 1638. . , , . - 

r. The Celts seem to ha\e had a special habit of 
glossing .Maine. 2. Who .nave gloss’d and warp’d 
all the severe Rules of the Gospel about Chastity 
Bentley. ^ ^ 

Gloss glps), 1656. [f. Gloss ^3 2 
irans. To put a gloss upon. a. To veil in 
specious language, b. To render bright and 
glossv ; to glaze 1762. , , 

a. His friends.. g. ever his foible, by calling him an 
agreeable novelist Foote. b. Back black, glossed 
with blue Bewick. 

Glossal (glp'sal), a. i860, [f. Gr. yXZaaa 
-r -AL.] Of or pertaining to the tongue. 
Glossanthrax (glpsise-njirmks). 1849. ff 
Gr. ykacraa -r Anthrax.] A disease of the 
tongue and month in horses and cattle, at- 
tended by ulceration. 

Glossary (gV'sari'. 1483. [0.6.1.. glossary 
urn, i. glossa. Gloss sb.^; see -ary.] A collec- 
tion of glosses; a list with explanations of 
abstruse, antiquated, dialectal, or technical 
terras; a partial dictionary. Hence Glossa*- 
rial a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
g. Glossa*rian, Glo'ssarist, one who writes 
a gloss or commentary; one who compiles ag. 
Glossator (glps^’tax). ME. [a. iQed.L. 
glossator, f. glossare, f. glossa GLOSS j^.^] A 
writer of glosses ; a commentator, esp. on the 
texts of Civil and Canon Law. 
fGlO’SseilL [ad. Gr. ykucrOTjpiaj f. yXobaaa 
Gloss A gloss, comment. Bp. Hall. 
Glosser^ (gip-sai). 1603. [f. Gloss z/.l -i- 
-ER K] = Glossator. _ 

Glosser 2 (glp'sai). 1828. [f. Gloss + 
-ER h] One who puts on a gloss. 

Glossic (glf7*sik), <z.andjA 1871. [f. Gr. 
ykobacra + -IC.] Applied by A. J. Ellis to a 
phonetic system of spelling in which each letter 
or digraph represents the sound it most com- 
monly expresses in English. Usu. absol.ossb. 

Glossist (glp'sist). 1641. [£ Gloss sb.^ + 
- 1 ST.] A commentator. . 

Glossitis (glpsoi'tis). Also Glotnns. 
1822. [f. Gr. yAwo-tra + -ms.] Path. In- 

flammation of the tongue. Hence Glossi’tic 
a. pertaining to, or affected with g. 

Glosso- rarely glotto- (glp*to), 

occas. gloss- bef, vowels, comb. f. Gr. yklbaora, 
yXojTTCL tongue. Glo-ss(o)-epiglo‘ttic (also 
glo.'tto-), -epiglo’ttid, -epiglotti*dean adjs., 
pertaining to the tongue and to the epiglottis. 
Glo:ssohyal [Hy(oid} + -al] a. pertaining to 
the tongue and to the hyoid hone; sb. a bone 
or cartilage extending forward from the hasi- 
hyal, and constituting the hard basis of the 
tongue. Glosso-larymgeal a., pertaining to 
the tongue and to the larynx. Gloisso-pliaryji- 
geal a., pertaining to the tongue and to the 
pharynx or gullet. 

t/| Glo:ssocx)*iniimi. 1676. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
yXo3(f<TOKo fjLciov a case for the reeds or tongues 
of musical instruments, f. yXaxrcra + KOfxeuv.'] 
A case or frame for reducing a fractured or 
dislocated limb. 

Glossograpb (gV's^graf). 1883. [(i) f. 
Glosso- + -graph ; (2) ad. Gr, yXwaaoypatpos.j 
i. A contrivance for reproducing speech auto- 
matically by electric action. 3. ~ next. 1885. 

Glossograpber (glpsp’grafsi). Also Glot- 
tographer. 1607. [f. Gr. yXtaaaoypaxpos 


f. yX&aao- T •ypa.<pos) -r -ER hj A ■'writer of 
glosses or commentaries. 

Glossograpliy F. 

glcssogrepkie, f. GLOSSO-'fGr. -ypatpia.} I, 
The writing of glosses or coipmentaries ; the 
compiLng of glossaries. 3. A description of 
the tongue 1842. 3. A description or grouping 

of languages 1889. Hence Glo'ssogra’plii- 
cal a. 

, Glossolalia (glps^l^dia). Also -laly. 
1S79. [f. Gr. yXcoacfo- -t -AaAta.J The gift of 

speaking with tongues. 

Glossology (gipsp-lod 31). 1716. [f Glosso- 
+ Gr. -Xoyia ; see -LOGY.] i. fa. The study 
of a language or languages -1857. b. The 
science of language {= Glottology) 1874. 
3. = Terminology 1S32. 3. Med. T he study 
of the tongue (rare) 1844. Hence Glossolo;gi- 
cal a. of or pertaining to g. Glosso -logist, 
one who defines and explains terms ; one 
versed in g. 

Glossotomy (glps^'tomi). 1842. [f. Glos- 
so- -r -TOfiia.} Dissection, amputation, or 
excision of the tongue. 

Glossotype, earlier f. Glossic, q. v. 
Glossy (g 1 p*si), a. 1556. [f. Gloss sb.^ + 
-yt.l Having a gloss; smooth and shining; 
polished; lustrous; spec, m Path., designating 
morbid symptoms, as g. skin, tongue. Alsoyf^. 

fig. He [Ld. Chesterfield], however, with that g. 
duplicity which was bis constant study, affected to 
be quite unconcerned Boswell, Hence Glo’SSxly 
adv. Glo'ssiness. 

GlOSt (glpst). 1875. [app. a dial, alteration 
of GLOSS*^r^.“ 3.] Ceramics. The lead glaze 
used for pottery. In g.-fireman, the man who 
attends to a g.-oven ; -oven, the oven in which 
glazed ware is fired. 

Glottal (gV*tal), a. 1846. [f. Glottis -f- 
AL.] Pertaining to, or produced in, the 
glottis. . , , , , . 

The most familiar example of this glottal catch is 
an ordinary cough Sweet, 

Glottic (gV’tik), af 1802. [ad. Gr. yXorr- 
Tttfos.] Linguistic. 

Glottic (gl^^Tik), t7.2 1839. [f. Glottis + 
-IC.I Of or pertaining to the glottis. So 
Glotti’dean a. 

Glottid (glp’tid). 1880. [a. Gr. yXosrrvb-.^ 
yXojTTis.'] A vocal sound produced by the 
glottis. 

Glottis (gl^-tis). 1578. [a. mod.L. gloilts, 
a. Gr., f. yXwrra var. of yAwcrcra.] The open- 
ing at the upper part of the trachea, or wind- 
pipe, and between the vocal chords. 

Glotti*tis. Path. = Glossitis. 

Giotto- ; see Glosso-. 

Glottology (giptp-lodsi). 1841. [f. Glotto- 
(see Glosso-) + -logy.] The science of lan- 
guage, Hence Glottolo’gic, -altz. GlottoTo- 
gist. 

Gloucester (gl^’stoj). 1802. Name of an 
English county; hence single-^ double-G., the 
name of a cheese made there, seldom in full 
Gloucester cheese. 

Glout (glaut), V. Now rare. ME, [? ablaut 
var. of Gloat z/.] intr. To look sullen, 
frown. Also transf. 

transf. Heavy clouds that hung gloating H. Wal- 
pole, Hence Glout sb. {rare), a frown ; a sullen look. 

Glove (glz^v), sb. [OE. gliff = ON. gldfe ; 
?f. ga- prefix (see Y-) + Ibf- root of Goth. Ibfa, 
ON. Ufe, hand (see LOOF -Sr.).] i. A cover- 
ing for the hand, usu. one with a separate 
sheath for each finger. 2. ~ Boxing-glove 
1735* 3- In Bat-making, a smooth piece of 

wood, fastened to the hand by a string, em- 
ployed in rubbing the sheets of felt at the 
* battery ' 1875. 

1. Phr. To take up, throw (down) iheg. (as a pledge 
or challenge to battle). Heere’s my Gloue : Giue 
mee another of thine Shaks. To fit like a g.\ to fit 
perfectly. To handle without gloves : to treat with- 
out mercy. Also Hand and Glove. 

Comb. ; ^.-finger (see Finger shl) ; -money, (<*) a 
gratuity given to servants ostensibly to buy gloves 
with ; (< 5 ) Law, extraordinary rewards formerly given 
to officers of English courts, etc. ; esp. money given 
by the sheriff of a county, in which no offenders were 
left for execution, to the clerk of assize and the judges' 
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officers ; -sponge, a kind of sponge in tke shape of 
a g. ; -stretclaer. 

Glove ';gl 27 Y)j v. 1573. U- prec.] irons. 
To cover with, or as with, a glove; to precede 
with gloves. 

Glover (glz;*v3i). ME. [f. Glove sb, -r 
-ER One who makes or sells gloves. 

Comb. : glover’s stitcil, (a) the stitch used_ in 
seeing the seams of gioves; (b) a stitca resembling 
this, used in sewing up wounds; glover’s suture, 
a suture made with glcrver's siiich. 

Glow (glJ'u), sb. 1600. [f. next vb.j I. 
The state or condition of glowing with heat 
1793. 2. Brightness and warmth of colour ; 

a flush. Applied esp. to the warm red of the 
cheeks in youth or health. 1600. 3. Warmth 

of feeling or passion ; ardour 1748. 

2. The red glowe of scorne Shaks. The transmum- 
tion — ^Jura’s black to one gold g. Browning. 3. The 
g. of self-approbation J. H. N ewman. 

Comb. : g.-heetle = Glow-worm , -fly = Fire-fly; 
-lamp, a lamp in which _the light results from the in- 
candescence of a resisting substance, e.g. carbon, 
produced by the passage of an electric current; 
-lighting, lighting by g.-lamps. 

Glow (gl^a), Fa. t. and pple. glowed. 
[OE. gldwan. The Teut. root '^glo- appears 
also in Gleed.] i. intr. To be incandescent; 
to emit bright light and heat without flame. 
Said also of a fire. 2. To shine, emit light, 
appear suffused with radiance, like something 
intensely heated ME.; to gaze with glowing 
eyes (Mrs. Browning). 3. To be brilliant 
and warm in colouring ME. 4. To be ex- 
cessively hot ; to be on fire, to bum {lit, and 
Jig.) ME. 5. To burn with bodily heat; usu- 
ally with the accompaniment of a heightened j 
colour ME. 6. To bum with the fervour of 
emotion or passion. Said of persons and their 
feelings. 1649. 1 * 7 * inarts. To make hot; to 

heat -1683. 

^ I. I . .found it [Newgate] in ruins, the fire yet glow- 
ing Johnson. 2. Now glow’d the Firmament With 
living Saphirs Milt. The eye [of Burns] .. glowed 
(I say literally glowed) when he spoke with feeling 
or interest Scott, 3. A gown that glows with Tyrian 
rays Dryden.^ 4. The rapid axles g. 1789. 5. Girls, 
all glowing with the flush of life 1884. 6. The cour- 

age of the first ages of the republic glowed in his breast 
Gibbon. The Tories, glowing \rith resentment [etc.] 
Macaulay. 7. Ani, <$• Cl, 11. ii. 209. Hence 
Glowingly adv. 

Glow, z^.2 Obs, exc. dial, ME. [? a use 
of prec.l inir. To stare 
fGlowbard. 1475. [f. Glow v, 4- Bird.] 
A glow-worm -1607, 

Glower (glau9i, glau'oj), v, 1500. [? f. 

Glow + -er s.] 1. inir. Sc, To stare with 

wide-open eyes; to gaze intently. 2. To look 
crossly; to scowl. J^so dial, of the weather; 
To be gloomy. 1775. Hence Glower sb, (chiefly 
Sc.), the action of glowering. 

Glow-worm (gl^u-woim). ME. [f. Glow 
V, 4* Worm. ] A coleopterous insect {Lamjyris 
noctihica Linn.), the female of which emits a 
shining green light from the extremity of the 
abdomen. The female is wingless; the male 
is winged, but non-luminous. Also Jig. Also 
attrib. 

The Glowworme. .gins to pale his vneflfectuall Fire 
Shaks. attrib. My- .Glow-worme Muse 1630, 

Gloxinia (gl^?ksi*nia). 1816. [mod.L., f. 
B. P. Gloxin.'\ An American tropical plant 
(N.O. Gesneracex) with large bell-shaped 
flowers. 

Gloze (gl( 5 hz), sb. ME. [a. OF. glose^ ad. 
med.L. ^osa, L, glossa, a word needing ex- 
planation, hence later the explanation itself, a. 
Gr. yXoberaa.'] i. =* Gloss i. arch. 2. 
Flattery, deceit; a flattering speech, etc. Now 
rare. ME. b. A pretence, specious show; also, 
a disguise. Now rare. ME. 3. = Gloss sb,'^ < 
2. Roscoe. : 

2. This is a verray sooth with outen glosc Chaucer, 
b. Closes, and goodly shews of words Holland. 

Gloze (gl^uz), V. ME. [a. F. gloser^ f. ghse 
Gloze .?^.] ti. irans. To make glozes or 
glosses upon; to comment upon, interpret. 
Also ahsol. or inir.-iSjz. 2. irans. To veil with 
specious comments; to palliate; to explain 
away. Freq. with over. ME. 3. inir. To talk 
smoothly and speciously; to lawn ME. 4. 
irans. To flatter ; to coax, wheedle ME. 

I. Hen, V, I. ii. 40. 3. I kan nat glose, I am a rude 
man Chaucer. 4. The parasite glozes his master 


with sw eet speecues Carlyle. Hence fGlo’Zer, one 
who VTites gioves ; a flatterer, sycopnant. Glo*zing 
vhi, sh. the acrioa of glossing ; flattery, specious talk. 

Giucate {ghu-ket). 1840. [f. Gluc(ic t 
-ATE ■*.! Ckem. A salt of glucic add. 

Gludfc (glt«*sik^, a, 1840. [a. F. glucz^ue, 
f. Gr. ykvfcm sweet; see -IC.] Ghent . In 
glucic acid, an acid obtained by the action of 
alkalis or acids on glucose. 

Giucina (gliwsaima). Formerly also glu- 
cine, glycine. 1800. [mod.L. f. Fr. glucine, 
f. Gr. yXvKvs sweet (some of the salts of giu- 
cina tasting sweet). For the ending -<3 cf. 
soda, etc.] Chem. The oxide of glucmum or 
beryllium. 

Glucintim(gbz^s3i*n^m). Also gludnium. 
1812. [quasi-L. f. Glucina .1 Chent, Awhile 
metal obtained from beryl. Also called Beryl- 
lium. Symbol Be or Gl. 

Glucogene, -geoic : see Glycogen, 

-GENIC. 

Glucose (gli5*k(?as). Alsoglycose. 1840. 
[f. Gr. yXvKvs sweet 4* -OSE 2.] Chem. a. = 
Dextrose or grape-sugar ; now chiefly a trade 
name for dextrose obtained from starch by the 
! action of sulphuric add. b. Any member of 
the group of sugars having the common for- 
mula CgH^jOs, and including dextrose, levu- 
lose, mannitose, galactose, etc. Hence Glu- 
co'sic a of or pertaining to g. 

Glucoside (gHw'k/feaid). 1866. [f. Glucose 
4- -IDE.] Chem. One of a class of vegetable 
substances which being treated with dilute 
acids or alkalis, or subjected to the action of 
ferments, are resolved into glucose and some 
other substance. 

Glue (gbi?, gl«)} sb. ME. [ad. OF. glu 
(sense i) : — late L. glutem, glus glue.] fx. 
Bird-lime. Also Jig. -1704. 2. A hard, brittle, 

brownish gelatin, obtained by boiling the hides 
and hoofs of animals to a jeUy ; when gently 
heated with water, it is used as a cement for 
uniting substances ME. 3. Used loosely for | 
any substance that serves as a cement ME. i 
Also Jig, 4. Soap^making. A name for the con- ^ 
dition of soap at an early stage of its manufac- 
ture 1885. 5. aiirib, 1755. 

2. Fisk-g, (see Fish ^ 3 .^). Dutch or Flanders g. ; 
a very fine kind of g. 3. Marine g. ; a solution of 
caoutchouc in naphtha, to which a proportion of shellac 
is added. Comb, g.-plant, a sea-weed, Plocaria 
ienax. 

Glue (gli«, gl«), ’v. ME. [f. the sb.] I. 
irans. To join or fasten with glue or other 
viscous substance. 2. transf. 2L-n.d Jig. To fix 
or attach firmly (as if by gluing). Formerly 
often : To attach in sympathy or friendship. 
ME, ts- inir. a. To stick together. Also Jg. 
b. To admit of being fastened by glue, -1701, 
t 4 - irons. To smear with glue or other viscous 
substance --1808. 

I, Two boards glued up edge to edge Gwilt. Phr. 
Tog, up z to seal up as with glue. a. My Lone and 
Feare, glew'd many F riends to thee Shaks. He glued 
the huge flagon to his lips Scott, Hence Glu*er. 

Glue*-pot. 1483. A pot in which glue is 
melted by the heat of water in an outer vessel. 
Gluey (gli«*i, glu’i), a. ME. [f. Glue sh, 
4 - -Y \] Resembling, or of the nature of, glue ; 
viscous, glutinous, sticky. In early use : fBi- 
tuminous. Hence Glu*eyness. ' 

Gluish (gb«*ij’, glwrij), a. ME. [See -ISH.] 
Somewhat gluey. 

Glum (gl»m), sb. rare, 1523. [f. Glum v. 
or a.] +1. A sullen look -1530. 2. Glumness. 
Lockhart. 

Glum (gl»m), a. 1547. [Related to Glum 
V.'] I. Sullen, frowning. 2. Gloomy, dark; 
dismal. Now onlyy?^. from sense 1557. 

X. [He] sat g. Besant. a. The g. old bridge Thac- 
keray. Hence Glu'inly adv. fGlu'mmish a. 
somewhat g- Glu’mxny a. tgloomy; glum. 
Glu'mness, the condition of being g. 

Glum, V. Obs. exc. dial. 1460. [var. of 
glo(u)mbe, Gloom v .'] inir. To look sullen ; 
to scowl. 

Glumaceous (ghw-, gl^m^'Jbs), a. 1828. 
[f. Glume + -aceous.] Of the nature of 
glumes; bearing glumes. Also, belonging to 
the N.O. Glumacex of plants, which includes 
the grasses and sedges. 
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Glumal (gbii-, glii’mal), a. 1846. [f. Glume 
4 --AL.] = prec.: Lindley’s name for an alli- 

ance ot glume-bearing endogens. Also Glu*- 
mal sb. a member of tnis alliance. 

Glume (gli^m, gl^m). 1789. \SLd..'L, gluma 
(rare) hull, husk (of grain). _ Bot. One of the 
chaff-like bracts which foim the cal>x or outer 
envelope m the inflorescence of grasses and 
sedges; the husk of com or other grain, 
Glumelia gl«me*ia). 1861. [mod L., 
dim. of L. gluma.'\ Bot. An inner giume or 
palea. So Glmne*lle [rare). Hence Glurne*!- 
iuie, one of the scales frequently found at the 
base of the ovary in grasses; a lodicule. 
Glumose [glh^-, glwm^u-s), a. 1793. [ad. 
mod.L. glumosus, f. gluma Glume. J Fur- 
nished w ith a glume or husk. var. Gluunous. 
Glump .'glzmip), v dial. 1746. [Cf. Glum, 
Dump, etc. j inir. To sulk, be glum or sullen. 
Hence Glmnp sb. a sulky person; {pi.) the 
sulks. Glu'mpish, Glu'mpy adjs. glum, sullen, 
sulky. 

Glunch (gl2?nj). v. Sc, 1719. [Cf. Glum a. 
and Clunch a. 2.] inir. To look sour or 
glum. Hence Gltmch sb. a sour look ; a. 
sulky. 

■[Glmumie. Sc. Also glune-amie. 1745. 
r? corruption of Gael.] Lowland name for a 
Highlander -1828. 

Glut, Obs. exc. dial. 1533. [a. OF. 
glout gulp ; see Glut v. 2] A gulp ; the amount 
swallowed at a gulp. 

Glut (gl2?t), 1579. [f. Glutz^.I] r. 

The act of glutting or condition of being glutted 
with food, etc,; indulgence to satiety or dis- 
gust; one's fill; a surfeit 1594. 2. Comm. A 

supply of a commodity which greatly exceeds 
the demand 1594. 3. An excessive number or 
quantity. Now ra?-e. 1653. -f 4. An excessive 
flow of saliva, bile, etc. -1719. ts- That which 
gluts or chokes up -1704. 

t. This g. of wealth, and a full satiety of all pleasure 
1659. 2.^ Phr. A g. in ike market. 3. Extream 

gluts of rain 1661. 

'j-Glut, sb.^ i6x I. [Altered f. glit Gleet sb.'] 
= Gleet sb. 2. -1615. 

Glut (gl2?t), sb.^ techn. or dial. 1790. [? 

altered f. clut, dial. var. of Cleat.] fi. A 
wedge of wood or iron. 2. " A small brick or 
block introduced into a course to complete it ’ 
(Knight) 1875. 3 * * A piece of canvas 

sewed into a sail, near the head ’ (Dana) 1841, 
Glut, sb.^ A kind of eel. 

Glut (gl2?t), z'.l ME. [Proh. f. OF, glut, 
glout greedy, gluttonous.] i, trans. To feed 
to repletion ; to gorge. Chiefly rejl. and pass. 
Const, with, a. Jig. To gratify to the full (esp. 
a ferocious or lustful desire) 1549. b. inir. To 
take one's fill of thinking, gazing, etc. on ; to 
gloat on. Also to long greedily Jar {rare). 
1632. 3, To surfeit with food; hence, to sur- 

feit, cloy, or sicken with excess of anything 
ME, 4. To fill to excess ; to choke up ; to 
saturate, impregnate thoroughly with some 
substance. Now rare. 1471. 5, To overstock 
with mercantile goods 1624. 

X. Grim Slaughter strides along Glutting her greedy 
J aws Somerville, b. Horses that have broken fence, 
And glutted all night long breast-deep in corn Tenny- 
son. b. Love doth with an hungry eye G. on Beauty 
Carew. 3. I found The fickle ear soon glutted with 
the sound Prior. 5. Phr. To g. the market. 

Glut (gl»t), V 2 Now rare. 1600. [ad. F. 
glotir, gloutir (obs.) to swallow : — L. gluiiire. 
Cf. Englut.] trans. To swallow greedily, 
gulp down. 

Hee’l be hanged yet, Though euery droj) of water 
sweare against it, And Gape at widst to g.him Shaks. 

Glut-, abbreviated comb. f. Gluten, as in 
Glutaco’nic a,, derived from gluten and aconi- 
tine; g. acid, C5H5O4. Gluta-mic or Glnta- 
mi’rdc a., derived from gluten and amidogen ; 
g. acid, CsHgNO^. Gluta'mine = glutamic 
acid. Glutauric a,, derived from gluten and 
tartaric acid (C02H)2 (CH2)3. Glu'taziiie, 
C,H0N2O2, a white crystalline compound 
derived from pyridine. 

Glutaeal, gluteal (ghw-, glwtral), a. 1804, 
ff. next + -AL.] Of or belonging to the glutaei. 
So Glute’an a. 

S (^) (rein), i (Fr. faixe). 5 (frr, frra, ^^xrth). 




GLUTEUS 

Glutaeus, gluteus Fi, 

•taei, 'tei (-U‘^»i). i€Si. [mod.L., f. Gr. yKcvrCs 
rjmp, buttock.] One of the three large mus- 
cles tdist. as g, nzaximus, Tnedzu-, 
hicli form the buttock, and serve to move the 
thigh in man ; occas. the analogous muscle in 
tlie lower animals. Also aiint., in g. muscle, 
glufxi TTzuscles. 

Gluten (gl 55 -, gb 7 -ten"‘. 1597. ]a. L., pern, 
through F.l i. Any sticky substance (rare) 
1639. ta. The albuminous "element of animal 
tissues* now called Fibrin -1S34. 3 » The 

nitrogenous part of the flour of wheat or other 
grain, which remains behind as a \isc-d sub- 
stance when the starch is removed by kneading 
the flour in a current of water 1803. 

Comb , : g.-bread, bread conraining a large propor- 
tion of g., prescribed in cases of diabetes; -casein, 
-fibrin, the vegetable casein and fibrin which form 
constituents of g. 

Glutin (gl U-, gla^'tin). Also -ine. 1825. 
[a. F. gluHne (obs.), prob. f. L. gluten 4 - -ine ; 
see -IN.] ti. = Gluten i and 3. s.==Goa- 
DiN 1838. 3. A distinct form of gelatin 

obtained from skin, hoof, bone, etc. 184$. 
i Glu’tinate, tj, 1564. [f. L. ghitinat-^ ghi- 
tinare^ f. glutun glue, j i. trans, Med, To close 
up, heal (a wound] ; to constipate {the bow’els, 
veins, etc.). Also absoL -1748. 3. To glue 

together. (Diets.) Hence tGlntiiia'tioii. f Gln*- 
tinative a, constrictive; sb.pL medical prepara- 
tions which serve to close up or bind together. 
Glutinosity (ghz^-, gh 7 tinp‘siti). M£. [f. 
L. gluHnosus 4- -ITY,] The quality of being 
glutinous. 

Glutinous glw'tinas), a. 1576. [ad 

L. gluHnosus j f. glutin- Gluten. Cfi F. glu- 
iimuxj] Of the nature of glue or gluten; 
viscid, sticky, gluey, var. Glu’tmose. Hence 
Glu*tiiious-ly -ness. 

Glutton (gla?*t’n). [ME. glutun, gloton, 
-oun^ a, OF. gHutun^ gluton (mod. glauton) : — 
L. glutomm^ gluttonem^ sb. related to glutire 
to swallow.t 

A. sh, I. One who eats to excess; a gorman- 
dizer. Also of animals. 3. Jig, One who is 
inordinately fond of some specified object or 
pursuit, esp. a g. of books, L. helluo librorum 
1704. b. Sporting slang, ‘ One who takes a 
deal of punishment before he is satisfied ' 1809. 
t3. As a general term of reproach or contempt 
-1523. 4. A voracious animal, Gulo luscus or 
arcticus^ belongingto the Mustelidse OT\\’e3.se\s 
and martens, but much larger than other mem- 
bers of that family. The American variety is 
called Wolverene or Carcajou. 1674. 

1. Jig- Suche a gredie glotton is avarice Hall. 2. 
Foes alike to Good, Gluttons in Murder, -wanton to 
destroy Granville. 

B, adj, = Gluttonous; also (see A. 3) tvil- 
lainous ME, 

In pleasure some their g. souls would steep Drydent. 
fGlU’tton, V, 1600, [f. the sb.] intr. To 
feed voraciously or to excess -1781. 

Glutton’d at last, [you] return at home to pine 
Lovelace. 

Gluttonisll (glz^'tonij), a, rare, 1586. [f. 
Glutton sb, + -is h. ] Glutton-like, voracious . 
Gluttonize (glt^'tanoiz), v. 1656. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] intr. To feast gluttonously. 
Gluttonous (gli? -tanas), a. ME. [f. Glut- 
ton sb, -h -OUS.] Given to excess in eating ; 
characterized by, or of the nature of, gluttony. 
Also transf. Hence Glii*ttonously adv. 
Gluttony (glr^-tani). {M.'E.glutume^glotonie, 
a. OF. gluiunie, glutonie, etc., abstr. sb. related 
to Glutton, inmod.F. repb hy gloutonnerie.'] 
The vice of excessive eating. (One of the seven 
deadly sins.) Also personified. 

Their sumptuous gluttonies Milt. Swinishg. Milt. 
Glyceral (gli*s&®l). 1872. [f. Glvcer(ine 
+-Al(dehyde.] Chem, A compound obtained 
by heating glycerine with an aldehyde. 
Glycerate (gli-serit). 1864. [f. GlyceeCic 
-1— ATE^.l I. CAm. A salt of glyceric acid. 

3. 'A solution of some substance in glycerin' 
(Syd, Soc, Lex,) 1885. 

Glyceric (glise-rik, gli-sSrik), a, 1864. [f. 
GLyCER(iNE-t--ic.] Chem. Of, derived from, 
or relating to glycerine. 

G, Mid, an acid obtained by the action of nitric adid 
on glycerine. 


8c4 GNAPWEED 

> Glyceride (gli-s&Kd,. 1864. [f. Glycer- | GlycoUic, glycolic (glsik-jhk, gli-), a. 
isE — -IDS.' Chem, X compound ether of 1S52. _f. Glycol t -ic.] Of or containing 

" 'Tlvc.^rine. ^ glycol. Glycoihc acid, an ac.d obtained by 

j ""Glycerine, glycerin (gli*serin). 1838. ]f. tee oxidation of giycol. 

5 Gr. sv,eet-r-iN, -INE.] i. colour- Glycollicie. ]h Glycol -f -ide.] Chem. 

less, sweet, syrupy liquid obtained from animal C2H2O2, a compound isomeric with glyoxal, 
and vegetable oils and fats by saponification, and ciffering from gh collie acid by i at. water. 
Chemically it is a triatomic alcohol, the h> drate Watts. 

ofghceryl. The name Glycerol is now- pre- Glycolytic (gloiktjli tik, gliki?-), 1897. 
ferred. 2. Formerly a general name for the y Glyko- + Gr. Xvn/ebs. f. Xveip.l Having 


group of alcohols of which gljcenne is a mem- 
ber 1866. 3. Pharm, Any preparation consisting 
of a specified substance dissolved or suspended 
in glycerine 1879. 

Glycerite(gli*ser3it). 1875. [f.GLYCER(iNE 
+ -ITE.I Pharm. A preparation dissolved or 
suspended in glycerine. 

Giycero- (glrser^?), comb. f. Glycerine. 
Gly.ceropho-sphate, a salt of glycerophospho- 
ric acid. Gly cerophosplioTic acid, an acid 
produced by the action of phosphoric acid or 
phosphoric anhvdride on glycerine. 

Glycerol (gU-ser^i). 1884. [f. Glycer(ine 
-1--0L.I Chem, = Glycerine r. 

Glyoerole (gli-s&M). 1861. [f. Glycer- 
ine (used arbitrarily),] Pharm. A pre- 
paration in w hich glycerine is the vehicle. 
Glyceryl (gli-seril). Also -yle. 1845. [f. 
GlyceRsINE t- -yl.] Chem, The triatomic 
radical of glycerine and the glycerides. 

Glycic (gli’sik), a, Chem, Corrected form 
of Glucic (acid). 

Glydde (gli-sdd). 1864. [f. GlycCerine 
+ -IDE.] Chem, CsHgOo, the hypothetical 
radical corresponding to the glycidic ethers. 
Hence Glyd-dic a, pertaining to, or derived 
from g. Glycidic ethers, a class of diatomic 
ethers, produced from the glycerides by the 
action of alkalis. 

Glycin (gli’sin). Also -ine. 1881. [f, Gr. 
•pjotevs + -IN.] Chem, * Glycocoll. 
Glyco- (gbi-k^, gli'kti), irregularly used 
(instead oiglycy-) as comb. f. Gr, jXvkvs sw*eet, 
and in names of chemical compounds to indicate 
the presence of glycerol or some other substance 
with a name beginning with g'ye-, as in Glyco- 
gelatin, a combination of glycerine and gelatin 
used in the making of lozenges and pastilles. 
Glycodholate (gl3ila7kp-l/t, glik-). 1872. 
[f. asnext+-ATEhJ Chem, Asaltofglycocholic 
acid, 

Glycoctiolic (gl9ik(?k^*lik, glik^-), a, 1864. 
[f. Glyco- + Cholic a,] Chem, Glycocholic 
acid^ the principal acid in ox-gall. 

Glycocin (glai-k^fein, gli*-). 1852. [app. 

after prec. ; see -IN.] Chem, = GlycocOLL. 
Now little used, 

Glycocoll (gbi'k^^I, gli*-). 1840, [f. 

Glyco- + Gr. KohXa glue. ] Chem, A crystal- 
line substance contained in bile and formed 
when glycocholic acid and hydrochloric acid 
are boiled together. Also called gelatin-sugar. 
Glycogen (gbi’k^id^on, gli*k^-). Also 
glu-.*" i860, [f. Glyco- 4 * -gen; the substance 
being the source of the sugar in animal tissues.] 
Chem. A white, amorphous, tasteless.inodorous, 
starch-like substance found in animal tissues, 
esp. the liver ; it is converted into dextrose by 
boiling in dilute acid. 

Glycogenic (gbik^idgemik, glik^?-), a. Also 
glu-. 1839. [f. asprec. -b-iC.] Of or pertaining 
to the formation of sugar, esp. in the animal 
body. So Glycoge*nesis, the formation of 
sugar, esp. in the animal body. Glyco*gene*tic, 
Glyco'genous ad/s, ? = Glycogenic. Glyco*- 
geny = gly cogenesis. 

Glycol (gl3i*k/?l, gli-). 1858, [f. GlycCer- 
ine +-ol; orig. meant as a name for a sub- 
stance intermediate between glycerine and 
alcohol.] Chem, a. Formerly applied to the 
compound now called ethyl glycol or ethylene 
alcohol C2H4(0H)2, a sweetish, colourless, in- 
odorous viscid liquid obtained from the decom- 
position of ethylene dibromide, b. A general 
name for the group of fatty diatomic alcohols 
of which this is the type, having the general 
structure CHH2n(OH)2. Hence Glyco’Uate, a 
salt of glycoUic acid. 


the property of decomposing sugar. 
Glycone-an, glyco-rdan, a. rare, 1727. 
]f. L. Glyconitis, -eus, Gr. VkvKwveLOs (see 
next) -f- an.] =s next. 

Glyconic (gbil-^-nik). 1670. [f. VhvKovj 
Greek lyric poet-f-ic.j 

A. ad/. Epithet of a lyric metre or verse, 
essentially a logacedic tetrapody consisting of 
three trochees and a dactyl ; also, composed or 
consisting of such verses 1779. 

B. sb. A glyconic verse, 

li Glycosuria (gbi.k£7sius*ria, glik^^). i860. 

[quasi-L., f. F. gly cose GLUCOSE + Gr. ovpov 
urine 4- L. suffix Path, A condition in 

which sugar appears in the urine. Hence Gly- 
cosu*ric a. relating to or affected with g. 
tGlycyrize. 1599. glycyrrhiza (see 

next).] Liquorice -1661. 

Glycyrrhizin (glisirsi-zin). 1838. [f. Gr. 
yXvKvpptCa Liquorice + -in.] Chem. The 
glucoside contained in the root of liquorice 
{Glycyrrhiza glabra), 

Glyn(n, obs. f. Glen. 

Glyoxal (gbij^-ks^l). 1858. [f. Gly(col 
+ Ox(ALic*f -iz/ (in Chloral, etc.).] Chem, 
A white amorphous solid, called also oxalic 
aldehyde. Hence Gloxa*lic a., in glyoxalic 
acid, an acid obtained by treating ethyHc alco- 
hol with nitric acid. 

Glyoxilin (gbii 7 -ksilin). Also -yline. 1875. 
\f glyoxalic (see prec.).] An explosive, 
gun-cotton saturated with nitroglycerine. 
Glyph (glif). 1775- [ad. Gr. y\v<p’fj carving, 
f. y\v<p€LV,2 X. A sculptured mark or symbol 
(rare) 1825. 2. Arch. A groove or channel, 

usually vertical, used esp. in the Doric frieze. 
Cf. Triglyph. Hence Glyphic a. carved, 
sculptured ; sb, = Glyph i. 

Glyphograph (gli‘Dgraf), sh. 1855. [f. 
next.] A plate made by glyphography, or an 
impression taken from such a plate. So Glypho*- 
grapher, one who practises glyphography. 
Glyphogra-phic a, relating to or produced by 
glyphography. 

Glyphography (glii^’grafi). 1843. [f. Gr. 
yXv<po-, yKv(pii carving 4 - -7pa<^>ia, f. ypd<pHv 
to write.] An electrotype process by which a 
copy of an engraved plate is obtained with 
a raised surface, suited for letter-press printing. 
Glyptic (gli’ptik). 1818. [ad. Gr. ykvvri- 
k 6 s, i, yXv^dv to carve. Cf. F, glyptigue.'] 

A. ad/, I. Of or pertaining to carving or 

engraving, esp. on gems. 1847. 2. Min. 

Figured (Webster) 1864. 

B. sb. The art of carving or engraving, esp. 
on gems. Also//. Hence Glyptical a, — prec, 
A. I. 

Glyptodon (gli*pt^d/n). Also-dont. 1838. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. 7Xt;TrT0s 4 - -oSovt-, oSotJs.] An 
extinct S. American quadruped allied to the 
armadillos, of the size of an ox, covered with 
a solid carapace, and having fluted teeth. Hence 
Glyptodo'ntoid. a, resembUng (that of) a g. 
Glyptography (glipt^’grafi). 1797. [IGr. 
yXviTTos + -yfia<pia ; cf. F. glyptographie^ The 
art of engraving upon gems ; the descriptive 
science of engraved gems. So Glyptograph, 
an engraving on a gem. Glypto'grapher. 
Glyptogra'phic a, pertaining to g. 

Glyster(e: see Clyster. 

Gmelinite (gme'linait). 1825. [f. Prof. 

C. A. Gmelin ; see-lTE.] Min, Hydrous silicate 
of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, found in 
colourless, yellow, and flesh-coloured crystals. 
Gnapweed, Guar, var. fF. Knapweed, 
Knar. 
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Gnar z?. AlsoGnarr. 1496. [Ecnoic; 
cf. MLG.^'fiarre?!, etc.’ z?ifr. To snarl, grov.l. 

A thousand wauts Gnarr at tr.e tee!s of men 
Tennyson-. 

Gnaxi T^aii), sdj- 1824. [f. Gnarled .1 A 
contorted knotty protuberance, esp. on a tree. 
Hence Gusl-tIj a. 

Gnarl, [f. Gnarl A snarl. E. 
Bhoxte. 

fGnarl 1593. [freq. of Gxar 

tnir. To snarl -1814. 

Wolues are gnarlin^, uho shall gnaw thee first 
Shkks, 

Gnarl (nail), 27.2 Chiefly in pa. ppie. 1814. 
[f. Gxarled.] trans. To contort, twist, make 
knotted and rugged like an old tree. Also 
transf. and fig. 

Her lean large hands, So gnari’d with bone 1S14. 
Gnarled -^naild), fi^, a. 1603. [var. of 
Knurled ; occurs first in Shaks.] Of a tree: 
Covered uith protuberances ; distorted, twisted; 
ragged, knotted. 

The vn-wedgable andg. Oke Meas,fibr M, ii. ii. 116. 

Gnash (nsj), 1(5. riZr<?. 1804. [f. Gnash?/.] 
A gnashing or snap of the teeth. 

Gnash (nsej), z;. 1496. [app.avar.ofGxAST 
V.] I. zntr. To strike together or grind the 
teeth, esp. from rage or anguish. Also said of 
the teeth. a. trans. To strike (the teeth) to- 
gether, as in rage or anguish 1590. 3. To bite 
upon, grind the teeth upon 1812. 

I. There they him laid, Gnashing for anguish and 
despite and shame Milt, 3. I strove. .To rend and 
g. my bonds in vain Byron. 

tGnast, V, [ME. gnaisiie^ ? ad. ON. 
^gndsia, ablaut-var, of gnista to gnash the 
teeth. Prob. (ult.) echoic,] i. intr, = Gnash 
V, I. -1530. 2. irans, — Gnash v. 2. -1460, 
Gnat 1 (nsst). [OE. g7ia&t{t^ cogn. w. Ger. 
dial, gnatze. ] i, A small two-winged fly of the 
genus Culcx, esp. Culex ptpiens^ the female of 
which has a sharp pointed proboscis, by means 
of which it punctures the skins of animals and 
sucks their blood. In U.S., the common mos- 
quito, Culex mosquito. 2. Applied to insects 
resembling this ; in U.S., to a small stinging 
fly of the genus Simulium 1787. 

1. Her waggoner, a small gray-coated G. Shaks. 
Comb. : g.-catcher, an American bird of the genus 
Poliopiila, esp. P. cxruha% -flower, Ophrys apt- 
fera% -snap, -snapper, a name of various small 
birds j see also Gnat ^ ; also fig.^ as a term of con- 
tempt j -strainer, one who places too much impor- 
tance on little things (after Matt, xxiii. 24) j -worm, 
the larva of a g. 

Gnat 2 (nset). 03 s. exc. dial. 1616. [Cor- 
ruption of Knot i 3.2] A kind of Sandpiper 
{Tringa canutus)\ also, local name for the 
Lesser Tern (Sterna minuta). 

Gnathic (nse-])ik, n^i*]?ik), a, i88a. [f. Gr. 
7vd0os jaw + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the jaws ; 
spec, alveolar. 

Skulls with a g. Index below 98 are orthognathous 
1882. So Gna*tlial a. 

Gnathite (n<?i*])3it). 1870. [f. asprec. + 
-ITE.] ZooL One of the mouth-appendages of 
Arthropoda. 

((Gnathitis (n^i])9i*tis). 1847. [mod.L., f. as 
prec. + -iTis.] Med. Inflammation of the cheek 
or upper jaw. 

fGna'ttio. 1533. [a. L. Gnatho, ad. Gr. 
y/adojv, used as the proper name of a parasite, 
(f. 7^0005 jaw).] A person resembling the 
Gnatho of Terence; a parasite, sycophant -1704. 
Hence Gnatho'nic, f -al a. parasitical, toad-eat- 
ing. Gna-thonism, sycophancy (Coleridge). 
Gna’thonize v, rare, to behave as a sycophant. 
Gnathopod (jxei-])dppd). 1887. [f. Gr. 
yvdOos + -n-oS-, TTOVs foot.] Zool. = next. 
Gnathopodite (n^J]:¥7*p^d3it). 1882. [f. as 
prec. + -ITE.] Zool. ‘ One of those limbs which, 
in crustaceans, have been modified into acces- 
sory organs of mastication ’ (Ogilvie). 

Gnathostegite (n(?i]:^*sted59it). 1877, [f* 
as prec. + ariyetv to cover + -ITE.] Zool. (See 
quot.) 

A broad plat^ which, with its fellow, covers over 
the other organs, and hence receives the name of the 
g. Huxley. 

Gnatling (nse’tlig). 1614. [See -ling.] A 
small gnat ; also fig. 

liGnatoo (nat«‘; prop. ga*t«). 1817. [Polyne- 
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’ s.an ; now spelt gatu fg = g ).] The substance 
I prepared from tie bark of tne Chinese paper 
mulberry tree ; used for clofung 
I Gnaw (n$;. Pa. t. gnawed. Pa. pple. 

I gnawed, gnawn. [OK. gnagan gnawe?!, 
P 3 .. t. g new, gnoze); corresp. to OHG. gnagan, 
0 'S%. gnaga. ^ i, irans. To Lite persistently 
so as to injure or remove portions; to wear 
away by a continued biting or nibbling. Also 
absol. or inir. ME. a. To corrode, waste 
away, consume 1530. 3-/^. Said esp. of 

passion, remorse, etc. ME, Also ah sol, and 
inir. 1598. 

1. They ^a\yed their tongues for pain Rev. xv\. lo 
[He] gnaw’d his pen,^ then dash’d it on the ground 
Pope. 2. Wnen earing Time shall g the proudest 
towers P. Fletcher. 3. As the flower is gnawed by 
frost, so every human heart is gnawed by faithlessness 
Rcskin. _ Hence Gnawed ppt. a.% spec, m BoL having 
the margin irregularly toothed, as if bitten by some 
animal. Gna*wer, one that gnaws; a rodent. 
Chiefly Zool. Gnawing vbl. sb. a persistent fretting 
pain (m the bowels) ; pi. pangs_ of hunger. Gnaw- 
mgly adz>. Gnawn ppl, a. bitten away, corroded. 

; Gneiss (nsis, gnsis). 1757. [a. Ger.] Geol. 
A metamorphic rock, composed, like granite, 
of quartz, feldspar or orihoclase, and mica, but 
dist. from it by its foliated or laminated struc- 
ture. Hence Gnei’ssic a. of the nature of g. 
So Gneissi'tic a. Gnei*ssoid a. resembling g. ; 
imperfecdy gneissic. Gnei'ssose a. ~ gfieissic ; 
also quasi-i^^, = gneissic rock. Gnei*ssy a. = 
gneissic. 

Ghaeu, gnew(e, obs. pa. t of Gnaw 57. 
tGnide, v. [OE. gntdart = OHG. gniian, 
knitan, etc.] irons. To rub with or between 
the hands; to bruise, crush. Also intr. to 
crumble away. -ME. 

tGnofi: Alsognof. ME. [Cf. East Fris. 
kitufe lump.] A churl, boor, lout -1610. 
Gnome f (ndnm, 1577. [a. Gr. 

yi'WfjLT ) ; pi. yvwfjtat sa3dngs, maxims, f. yvco~ 
root of yiyvojaKetv.'] A general maxim ; pro- 
verb. aphorism, or apophthegm. 

Gnome 2 (nJom). 1712. [a. F., ad. mod.L. 
gnonvus, used by Paracelsus as a synonym of 
Pygmxus.'] 1. One of a race of diminutive 
spirits fabled to inhabit the interior of the earth 
and to be the guardians of its treasures; a 
goblin, dwarf. 2. U.S. A name of humming- 
birds, as the Giant Gnome (Patagona g'gas) 
1889. Comb, g.-owl U.S., a small owl of the 
genus Glaucidium. Hence Gnomed ppU a. 
inhabited by gnomes. 

Gnomic (nd^u-mik). 1815. [ad. Gr. 7v<y/n/cdy, 
f. yvwfiT] Gnome cf. F. gnomique.'] 

A. adj. Of the nature of, or consisting of, 
gnomes or general maxims. 

In Euripides [the poetical faculty developed itseiq 
in g. wisdom. 1838. G.fioei, a composer of verses. G. 
aofisi (Gram.), the aorxst used in proverbs, etc.^ to ex- 
press what once happened Farrar. So Gno'mical a. 

B. sb. pi. The gnomics {= F. les gnomiques), 
the older Greek g. poets 1821. & Gno’mist 
(rare), a g. poet or writer. 

Gnomology (nd^am^^-lodgi). 1645. [ad. Gr. 

yvcopLoXoyia, f. yvojfxrj GnoME^; see -LOGY.] 

1. A collection of general maxims or precepts. 

2. Gnomic discourse; the sententious element 
in writing 1806. 

I. Gnomolo^es, or collections of moral sentences 
from the poets Hallam. Hence Gnomolo'giCj -al 
a. of the nature of general maxims; sententious. 
Gnomodogist iyare), a gnomic writer. 

Gnomon (nJa*m^n)- 1546. [a. Gr. yvdiiiosv 
inspector, indicator (spec, the gnomon of a dial, 
a carpenter's square), f. 7^01-, yiyvwaKHv to 
perceive, judge. Know.] i. A pillar, rod, etc. 
which by its shadow indicates the time of 
‘ day ; esp. the pin or triangular plate in an 
ordinary sun-dial. b, A column or style 
I employed in observing the meridian altitude of 
the sun 1625. f c. joc. The nose -1803. ta. ! 

A rule, canon of belief or action -1698. 3. 

Geom. That part of a parallelogram which 
remains after a similar parallelogram is taken 
away from one of its comers. (So Gr. yv 6 jixajv, 
from the resemblance to a carpenter's square.) 
1570. +4. Something shaped like a carpenter’s 
square ; an L-shaped bar, etc. -1777. 
Gnomonic {nomip'mk). 1601. [ad. L. 
gnomonicus, a. Gr.,f. yv&puuv GnomonT] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to the gnomon 


or sun-d:al, or to the measuring of time, etc. 
by means of this. 2. transf. That indicates 
like a gnomon. Colerilge. 

1. G. column: a cyucder, on which the hour of the 
day is represented fay the shadow of a style. G.pro^ 
jection : a projection in u bich the point of sight is the 
centre of a sphere- So caJed from its relation to the 
art of dialling. So Gnomo'nical a. Hence 
Gnomo'rdcaiiy adz\ 

B. sb. PI. Gnomonics [r&TQly sing, gnomonic): 
the art of dialling. Obs. exc. Bisi. 1656. 

Hence fGno’momst, one skilled in gnomo- 
nics. 

J Gnosis (n<fa*sis). P/. (rare) gnoses (nJn-siz). 
1703. [a. Gr. yvwaiSyi. yvm-f yiyv da khv to 

Know.] A special knowledge of spiritual 
mysteries. Often : Gnostic philosophy. Gnosti- 
cism. 

Gnostic {np stik). 1585. [ad, Gr. Tvo-o-Tt/coy 
pertaining to knowledge, f. yvoi - ; see prec.] 

A. adj. I. Relating to know ledge ; cognitive; 
intellectual 1656. b. Possessing esoteric spiri- 
tual knowledge 1800. c. joc. Clever, knowing 
1819. 2. Pertaining to the Gnostics ; occult 1838. 

I. c. I said you were a d — d g. fellow Scott. 

B. sb. I. Hist. Chiefly pi. The name of 

certain heretical sects among the early Christians 
who claimed to have superior knowledge of 
spiritual things, and interpreted the sacred 
writings by a mystic philosophy (cf. Gnosis) 
1585. 2, tOne skilled efr learned in any sub- 

ject 1641 ; ‘a knowing one’, an adept in dis- 
honest acts 1819. 

I. The ghastly dream of G. and ManichaEan Trenxh. 
Hence Gno’stic^ a. = Gnostic a. Gno'stically 
adv. Gno'Sticism, the system or principles pro- 
fessed by the Gnostics. Gno'sticize v, Intr. to 
adopt or expand G, views ; trans. to interpret on G 
principles. 

Gnow(5)e, obs. pa. t. of Gnaw v. 

Gnu {nil). I'jTi. [Hottentot wd.] A S. 
African quadruped (Caioblepas gnu) belonging 
to the antelope family, but resembling an ox 
or buffalo in shape ; also known as wildebeest. 
The brindled gnu (C. gorgon) is a distinct 
species. 

Go (g^“), si. PI. goes. 1680. [f, the vb.] 

I . The action of going, in various senses. Also, 
gait (rare). 1727. a. colloq. Ong. of a horse : 
Power of going, mettle. Hence : Dash, energy ; 
animation, * sw ing ’• 1825. 3. colloq. or vulgar. 

A proceeding; an (awkward) turn of affairs 1796. 
4. colloq. A turn (at doing something) ; an at- 
tempt at 1835. 5. A quantity of anything 

supplied at one time 1799- 6. Cribhage. A cry 
uttered by the player if he cannot play a card 
in his turn; the position thus disclosed (for 
which the adversary scores one point) 1821. 7. 
colloq. Something that " goes * ; a success. U.S 
1877. 

X. Phr. Come and go ; see Come sb} 2. A queei 
man . . full of * go but never getting on 1864. The 
‘swing’ and ‘go 'of ballads 1884. 3. It must have 

been a pretty go 1833. 4, I. .sat down, and they had 

a go 1889. 5. The goes of stout - . passed round 

merrily Thackeray. 

Phrases, (//’r) no go (colloq.) : the attempt is hope- 
less. T he go (now only all or quite the go ) ; the height 
of fashion; the ‘correct thing*; the ‘rage’ icollaq.). 
Near go : a ‘close shave On the go ; in constant 
motion, in a restless state. Great go. Little go, see 
the adjs. 

Go (g(?^), V. Pa. t. went (went) ; pa. pple. 
gone (g^u). [Com. Teut. defective vb,: OE. 
inf. gda; pa. t. lode, ME. gede, yede, yode, super- 
seded in the 15th c. by went, pa. t. of Wend, 
in the south, and by gaed, formed on the pre- 
sent-stem gx~, gai-, in Sc. and n. dial.] 
gen. Intransitive verb of motion, expressing a 
movement (I) irrespective of the point of depar- 
ture or destination ; (LI) away from the position 
occupied by the speaker ; and (III) ro or towards 
a point not occupied by the speaker either in 
fact or in thought, spec. In addition, it had 
formerly the special senseof walking. Themove- 
ment may be either self-originated or impressed. 

I. Of movement, irrespective of the point of 
departure or destination, 
ti. ” To walk (opp. to creep, ride, etc.); to walk 
at an ordinary pace (opp. to run, etc.) -1836. 
b. To go upon the earth (also simply) : to live 
and move -1579* c. To walk or step in a cer- 
tain manner ; esp. of a horse : to go narrow, 
wide (see adjs.) ; to go above his ground^ to 
step high -1838. 2. To move along, traveL 
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Of persons and things. OE. b. with adj. or 

a. dv.1 lit, and Jig, Go hat (see Bet, adv.^). 
To go like Hazes (see Blaze sh, 2 b), even (see 
'ENKiHadv. I. d), full drive, tilt (seesbs.). ME. 

c. with advb. acc. of the way pursued, distance, 

speed ME. d. with cognate obj., to go {the) 
circuit, a cruise, etc. 1526. t©. Hence occas. 

irans, : To go through, over -1683. 3. sjec. In 
Hunting =■ to nde (to hounds) 1841. 4. To 

take a specified course (physical or moral), often 
with adv. acc. Of persons and things OE. 

b. Naut, As you go/ As she goes = on the same ^ 

tack 1692. c. Of a line, etc. : To ' run ’ (in a 1 
certain direction) 1889. d. with I'arious advs., | 
as amiss, aside, counter, etc. : see advs. ME. ; 
5. a. Of persons : To be guided by. Togo ’with : 
the tide or the tz?nes. 1485. b. Of things : To 
be regulated by, to proceed upon (an idea, etc.) 
1590. 6. with adj . or phr. : To be habitually, esp, 
as to attire or circumstances. Of. to go without 
(see VI), short (see Short a), OE. 7. Of a 
female: To pass (a period] in gestation. In 
full, to go with calf, child, etc. ME, 8. To be 
moving, a. Of persons, esp, in Who goesf 
Who goes there ? 1593. b. Of the sea (with 
defining word) 1611. c. Of a piece of mecha- 
nism : to act, work 1680. iransf. and Jig. 
1565, d. esp. Of a watch, etc, (with defiiiing 
word or phr.) : To keep (good or bad) time 
1588, 9, with reference to sound, a. Of a 

musical instrument : To sound. Of a gun : To 
be fired. 1503. b. Of a clock : To strike (the 
hour) 1709. 10. In senses 8 and 9, with imita- 

tive additions, e.g. to go bang, crash, s?nask, 
snap, etc. 1791- ii. Of time : To pass ME, 
12. Of coin, etc. : To circulate ; to pass current 
at a certain value ME. 13. Of a report, etc. : 
To pass from mouth to mouth. Const, of, 
fon, fupon, 1542. 14. To go by or under 

the name or title ofx to be known as ; to be 
ascribed to 1599. 15. To be ordinarily. As 

men, things, etc, go, 1545, 16. Of a document, 

etc.: To run 1603. 17, Of verses : To glide 

along. Of a song : To admit of being sung ; 
to foUow the measure of (a tune). 1589. 18. 

Of a series of events, etc.; To turn out (well or 
ill). Const, with, {\for). 1489. b. Of a war, 
etc., a vote, an election ; To result in a specified 
manner. Also of a constituency or a politician ; 
colloq, with adj. 1597. c. To take its course; 
esp, in phr. to let judgement, etc.) go by default 
1820. 6., What has gone of — f IVhat is gone 
with — f =! * What has become of — ? ’ or * What 
ails — ?' 1771. 19* Of a performance, etc.: To 

proceed well, badly, etc. 1665. b. To succeed 
1742. IT 20. That goes without saying ^ ‘that 
is a matter of course ' ; tr. F. cela va sans dire. 
1878. 

I. I have resolved to run when I can, to go when I 
cannot run, and to creep when I cannot go Bunyan. 
2. And so she went, and she ^went, and never rested 
the evening, where she went in the morning, till [etc,] 
SiDKEY. b. The Government., are going very strong, 
as the rowing-man says 1893. c. To go three miles 
in an hour Miege. e. I went the wastefull woodes 
and forest wyde Spenser. 4. They didna gang the 
road hy the turnpike, . .they gaed by the sands Scott. 

d. There are more ways of going wrong than of going 

right H. Spencer, s- Had he gone on the chances, 
he would have won * Cavendish b. Promotion goes 
solely hy length of service 1892. ^ 6 . Why, he us’d to 
go very fine, when he was here in town Swift. 7. 
The mother of man is said to^^o nine months in pro- 
ducing him 1841. 8. b. The sea went very high De 

Foe. C. [The] church clock has not gone for twenty 
years 1890. iransf. Those who believe that democracy 
..will go of itself Lowell. 9. b. The clock on the 
mantel-piece went eight Westall. 10. Clatter, 
clatter, went the horses’ hoofs Baring-Gould. la. 
Bank-notes, she supposes, will go everywhere 1872. 
*3. Now the story goes that he [the young Pretender] 
is in the Highlands W. Harris. 14. Shakespeare did 
not write that play, though it generally goes under his 
name M. T. Guest. i 6. You shall be King, And 
Thane of Cawdor too: went it not so? Shaks. 
17. This is a passing merry one, and goes to the tune 
of two maids wooing a man Shaks, *8. All went 
merry as a wedding-bell Mrs, Lynn Lvnton. b, 
™ tI* election went decidedly against him 

T, F. Tout. d. What’s gone with that boy? Dickens. 
19. The annual dinner.. never goes better than when 
he is in the chair 1892. b. It became evident from 
an early point in the play that it would ‘go ' 1893. 

n. Uses in which movement from a place is 
the primary notion. 

I • To depart. Const, yrm, Oi, go away 
(Vir below) OE. b. with cognate acc. To go 


one's way, etc. ME. c. fig, e.g. to go from ones 
word, etc. 1530. fd. In imp. as a rebuke. 
Shaks. e. To let go (see Let v.). 2. To 

begin to move from a given point or state ; 
esp. in go/ said by the starter in a race, 
etc. Of an explosive ^ to go off (see VII); 
also fig. Here goes. There goes, Touch 
and go. From the word Go : from the start 
{U.S, colloq.). ME. 3. with adjs. like quit, 
unpunished, etc.: orig. to leave court, now to 
I continue * quit etc. ME. To go free (see Free 

а. ) ME. 4. To pass by sale. Const, at, for ; 

also to go cheap. So Going! = on the point of 
being sold ! Gone/ = sold I ME. 5. Of money: 
To be parted with, spent. Const, in. ME. 6. 
To be given up, sacrificed 1715. 7. To cease 

to exist ; to be taken away ; to come to an end 
ME. b. Cricket. Of a wicket: To be ‘lost’ 
1890. 8. To ‘ depart this life die ME. b. 

In phrases, e.g. to go the way of all the earth 
(i kings ii. 2), to a better world, etc.; also joc. 
and slang, to go aloft, off the hooks, to [the) pot^ 
etc. 9. To fail, give way. a. Of a material 
object : To break, to crack ; to wear 1798. b. 
To faint 1768. c. Of a crop, etc. 1735. d. Of 
living beings, their organs, or faculties 1809. 

l. Go, baffled coward, lest I run upon thee Milt. 
d. Go, go, you are a counterfeit cowardly knaue 
Shaks. 2. On the word ‘ to go ’ being given Oxford 
started well 1892. 3. Such forays usually went un- 
punished Miss Yonge. 4. I’ll knock ’em down 
at forty pounds. Going — going— gone Sheridan. 

б. The house must go, the carriage must go, the 
horses must go, and yet [etc-] Fr. A. Kemble. 7. 
One of the results of iusing those,. drugs^ is, that 
the will entirely goes Black. 8. Thy neighbour’s 
wife, .dyeth. Every one can say, Why I wee are all 
mortall; . .hut when hisowne goes, then [etc.] Healey. 
9. a. About half-past three the foremast went in 
three places Nelson, d. Omnibus-horses generally 
go first in the loins 1892. 

m. Of movement not towards the speaker or 
the position occupied by him in thought. 

^ of self originated movement or action, 

I. To move, or proceed to or towards a place, 
into the presence of a person, or in a specified 
direction Const, to, towards, into, or with any 
prep, or adv. of motion whither. OE, To 
go to fericho, Bath, Hong Kong, Putney, etc. ; 
used in imper. etc. to imply that one desires to 
see no more of a person. So to go to Halifax 
(see Gibbet). 1648. c. iransf Of a road, pas- 
sage, etc. To 'lead' to, into, etc. ME. 2. 
With an additional meaning implied, a. The 
destination implies what is done there, as in to 
goiotheBA.'L'L,to'BKi>, Church, Press, School, 
etc. b. Of female animals : To go to [the) bull, 
cow, etc. = to copulate with 1577. c. As in to 
go to college, the university, etc.: to enter on the 
mode of life associated with college, etc. So to 
go to the bar, ’\on the highway [or f the road), the 
stage, the streets : to become a barrister, a high- 
wayman, an actor, a prostitute, 1727. To 
go to sea : to go a voyage ; usu. to become a 
sailor. Of rigging : To be carried adrift. 1599. 
3. The motive of going is often indicated : e.g. 

a. by the simple tiif. [arch, and dial.) OE. b. 

by the inf. with to ME. c, by and with a verb, 
where the force oi go tends to disappear. Togo 
and (do something) = to be so foolish, unreason- 
able, or unlucky as to — OE. d. by a sb. 
(governed by to) denoting an action, a cere- 
mony, etc. ME. e. by the vbl. sb. governed 
by <2 ( =<73^ ; now often omitted) ; also by ordinary 
sbs. denoting an action, governed by \in, on, 
upon. Go a begging. ME. f. by a sb., denoting 
function or capacity. Obs. exc. in to go appren- 
tice, and to go bail, now usu. fig. — ‘ I will be 
bound I am certain. 1665. 4. To have re- 

course, appeal to (an authority, etc.); to carry 
one’s case to or before (a tribunal, etc.). 'I'ogo 
to the country (see Country, 6). ME. 5. To 
turn to (an occupation, etc.) ; to resort to a 
specified course of action. To go to law, war, 
work, etc. ME. b. To go ( for) to (do some- 
thing) ; vulg. = ‘ To be so foolish , bold, or severe 
as to — ’ 1752. 6. To carry one’s action so far 
as, etc. Const, to ; also with adv. or advb. phr. , 
or cognate or advb, acc., e.g. to go the Length 
of. For phrases see Far, Near, Nigh. 1577. 

b. esp. of offers qr abatements in negotiations. 
^To go less*, to offer or accept less, 1626. c. 
* To share equally In as in to go halves [with), 
to go shares, snacks, etc.; or to go sharer, mates, 


partners (see sbs.) . d. To put oneself /o (trouble, 
etc.) 1842. e. trans. (as with cognate accs.). 
To go to the extent of. To go the whole hog 
(see Hog). 1855- 7. trans. To risk, stake. 

Also absol. Togo better, at cards, to stake more. 
Also to go one better : hence fig. to outbid or 
outdo. 1605. 

I. That he do appoint a fleet to go to the North- 
ward Pepys. b. ‘She may go to Tunbridge, or she 
may go to Bath, or she may go to J ericho for me ’ 
Thackeray. 2. c, I.. advise you to go upon the 
road the only post of honour left you Swift, d. 
I should like to go to sea with Uncle Maurice 
Nelson. 3. a. Your Streatham and my Bookham 
may go hang Jane Austen. c. Would ’st thou 
haue me go and beg iny food Shaks. d. When 
they were all gone one day to dinner Sidney. e. I 
was resolved not to go sneaking to the lower pro- 
fessors Goldsm. f. He won’t marry her now, I’ll go 
bail Rider Haggard. 4. You must go to Aristotle 
for that Blackie. $. He that.. goes to Law to be 
relieved Is sillier than a sottish chews Butler. 6. 
The generality, .want either force or inclination to go 
to the bottom and try the merits Collier, b. Lewis 
consented to go as high as twenty-five thousand 
crowns Macaulay. 7. Men that would go forty 
guineas on a game of cribbage Goldsm. 

^^of passive movement, change of state, etc. 

8. To be carried, moved, etc. to, towards, mto, 
etc. [lit. and fig.) OE. To go to the bottom (see 
Bottom sb.). b. fig. To go to one's heart ; to 
cause one great sorrow. 1481. 9. a. To be 

capable of passing into, through, etc. Of a 
number, to be contained in', also impers. ('won’t 
go ') in division or subtraction. 1686. b. To be 
usually or properly placed 1729. 10. To pass 

to\ to be allotted to 1607, b. To pass by in- 
heritance, or succession 1818. 11. To be 

applied or appropriated to. Const, to, towards, 
to with inf. ME. 12. To contribute to a result. 
Const, to, towards, to with inf. 1607. b. To 
amount to 1841. 13. To conduce, tend to*, 

with sb. or v, in inf. fT o have a lesult amount- 
ing to. 1781. 14. To reach, extend; with 

advb. phr. 1586. h. As (or so) far as it goes : 
a phrase of limitation ME. c. To go a good, 
great, short way [to or towards) : to have a great, 
little effect ; to have great influence with 1697, 
d. With far, as or so far, further, a long way, 
etc. Of provisions, etc.: To hold out. Of 
clothing : To last. Of money : To have pur- 
chasing power. ME. 15. To pass into a 
condition, a. With adi.: To become, get to 
be. (Of. Come, III. 5.) 1583. b. To turn to*, 
to be reduced to. 1591. c. Const, to with sb. 
in phr. to go to pieces, to rack, ruin, smash, etc, 
(see sbs.). 

I 8. I am further of opinion . . that there was evidence 
of negligence to go to the jury Ld. Shand. 9. a. 
Elzevirs , .go readily into the pocket A, Lang. Four 
from three won’t go— borrow one 1890. xo. American 
ships.. divide the freights which formerly went to the 
British.. shipowner 1849. xi. All the Revenue goes 

to the keeping up of the Magnificence of the Court 
I 1688. X2. Whole gardens of roses go to one drop of 

the attar 1890. 13. The hill, therefore, went to the 

I confiscation of the whole of the Company’s property 
I Jas. Mill, It goes to show that the Dutch are not 
; the equals of the English 1889. 14. But the difference 
goes still further Deutsch. ^ b. The poor law system 
. .is, so far as it goes, Socialism pure and simple 1885. 
d. ;i^4 a year.. in those days would go as far as forty 
would do now M. ]. Guest. 15. a. He went bankrupt 
1861. b. The devil’s corn all goes to bran Mrs. Barr. 

IV. Qu.z.si-trans. with pronoun as obj. 

I. With pleonastic refl. pron. arch. [Cf. F, 
s'en allerS] ME. 2. Go it. fa. To direct one’s 
course. 1689. tb. imp. = Be off I 1797. c. colloq. 
and slang. To go along at great speed ; to en- 
gage recklessly in dissipation. To go it blind : 
without regarding the consequences. 1821, 

V. Special uses of the pples. 

Of going, a. Going^ in, or : about to attain 
(a specified age) ; also without prep, b. Going to (with 
inf.) : on the way to, preparing to. Now s= about to, 
Cf, T.je vat's. {To he) just going to. Of gone, a- 
To begone ; to take oneself off. Cf. Begonic. So to 
get oneself gone (see Get v.). b. InArchety, beyond 
the mark. In Bowls, beyond tbe jack {iransf. of the 
player), c.,Dead. Dead and gone [ztti'Diem). d.In 
a swoon. Dead drunk. e. Infatuated. Gone on 
(colloq, or vulg.) ; infatuated about, f. Far gone: in 
disease ; deeply entangled ; exhausted, etc. g. Lost, 
mined, undone. Of a battle, game, etc, fhi. « Ago, 
Since, i. = reckoned from a past date. J. » over 
the age mentioned, 

VI. With preposition, in specialised uses. 

Go about — . ta. To encompass. b, T’o busy 

oneself about ; also fto seek after. (Cf. to be About.) 
Go after — . To pursue; to visit as a wooer, or a 
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disciple. Go against, fagain — . fa- To go to 
meet. b. Of an enterprise, etc. : To result unfavour- 
ably to. C. To run counter to. d. To go against 
ike Grain, Hair, •\heart (also against nte = against 
my feelings) : to be uncongenial (see Against). Go 
at — . To attack; take in hand vigorously. Togo 
attt\ to enter upon with energy. Go before — . 

a. To precede in time or order, fb. To take pre- 
cedence of. Go behind, — * To reopen a question 
previously closed. Go by — . fa. To pass without 
notice, (Cf. Go-by sb.) fb. To go by the worse, 
worst ; to be worsted. Go for — • fS-* To start for, 

b. To go to fetch. ^ c. To pass as ; to be valued as. 
N ow to go for nothing. Utile, something, d. To have 
for one’s aim; talso = to go in fori to exert oneself 
to attain, e. colloq. To assail, attack. Go into — . ! 

a. See simple senses and Into. \Togointo the field'. 
i.e. to fight a duel. To go into (a cabinet. Parlia- 
ment). To go into society, b. To take part in. fc. 
To accede to. d. To enter upon a state, condition, 
or process ; to take up an attitude. e. To pass into 
(ecstasies, hysterics, etc ). f. To enter as a profession, 
etc. g. To adopt as a style of dress, to dre^s in {esp, 
mourning). h. To go into (fm, Mhe) committee (see 
Committee). Said also of a bill. i. To examine 
minutely. Togo into detailig (see Detail f 3 ,). Go 
off — . a. See simple senses and Off. Togo off one's 
head or chump (see Head sh., Chump sb.). 'Jo go off 
milk', (of a cow) to cease to yield, b. To fail to ful- 
fil Go on — . a. See simple senses and On. To go 
on a wind : to avail oneself of it for sailing. To go 
on board Board sbX To ^o on one's knees (see 
Knee), fb. To approach (a point of time), fc. Cf.i*. 
colloq,'. To care for. d. To become chargeable to 
(the Parish, etc.). Go over a. To cross, b. 
To visit and inspect. C. To admit of being laid over. 

d. To consider seriatim. e. To rehearse. f. To 
repeat, g. To examine in detail j to revise and re« 
touch throughout. Go through — . a. To deal in suc- 
cession with all the stages of (a business, etc.), b. To 
examine seriatim, c. To declaim, recite, etc. at length; 
to perform in detail, d. To experience, undergo- e. 
Of a book : To have all the copies sold of (an edition); 
now, to be published successively in (so many editions). 
iSld.pass, press through.) Go iipon — • (See simple 
senses and Upon.) a. To take in hand. b. To pro- 
ceed upon as a foundation. Go with — . a. To 
accompany; to ‘ keep company with ’ (vulg.). b. To 
be associated with, c. To side with. d. To match. 

e. To follow intelligently. Go without — . Not to 
have ; put up with the want of. Also absol. or ellipi. 

Vn. Combined with adverbs. 

Go about, a. To go to and fro, travel ; to he cur- 
rent ; also fto complete a cycle. b. ilfzV. To turn 
round. tc« To use circumlocution, d. Naui, (See 
About A), e. Togo about to (see About A). Go 
abroad. (See simple senses and Abroad.) a. Of a 
repoit, etc.; To circulate (arch.), b. To go out of 
doors (obs. exc. dial.), c. To go to a foreign country. 
Go ahead, (See Ahead.) To make one’s way to 
the front in a race, etc. Also (chiefly U.S.), to make 
rapid progi ess. Go along, a. See simple senses 
and Along In imp. Go along t Go along with 

you / = ‘ Be off ’ ; also ~ Go on. b. Togo along with ; 
to proceed in company with ; fto follow intelligently; 
to approve of (up to a point) ; to attend upon ; to be 
the 1 egular concomitant of ; fto he classed with. Go 
away. (See simple senses and Away.) a. To depart 
from. tOf time : To pass. b. To go away with', to 
carry oflf. c. To go freely. Go back. (See simple 
senses and Back: advi) a. To return ;y%'. to revert 
to a former state or mode of action; fto lose ground. 

b. To carry one’s view backward in time. c. Togo 
hack from (colloq. of, on, upon ) ; to withdraw from (an 
engagement, etc.). d. To go back oni to betray 
(collcq.); orig. U.S. e. To extend backwards (in 
space or time) Go backward(s. a. See simple 
senses and Backwai-d, Backwards. fTo change for 
the worse. Go before. (See .simple senses and Be- 
fore.) a. lit. To go in advance, b. To precede in 
time or order. Go by. a. To go past (see By adv ). 
fb. To go unregarded, etc. Go down. (Sec simple 
senses and Down adv.) a. To proceed to a lower 
place or condition ; to descend {from, \of ) ; iransj, 
(of a road, etc.) to lead downwards. Of a vessel : to 
sink. To go down on one's knees (see Knee), b. To 
be continued down to. c. To be overthrown, d. 
To be set down in writing, e. Of waves, wind, etc. ; 
To subside, f. To be swallowed. g. fig. To find 
acceptance with. Go forth. (Now arch, or rhei.) 

a. Sec simple senses and Forth. (Cf. Forthgo.) 

b. Of a decree, etc. : To be issued. ^ Go forward: 
see Forward adv. Go in. a. See simple .senses and 
In. b. To enter as a competitor. Phr. go in and 
win. In Poker « to play for the pool. c. Cricket. 
To take the batting. Also to go in to hat. d. Of 
the sun, etc. : To be obscured, e. Togo into ox unto \ 
(O. T. after Heb.) : To have carnal knowledge of. f. 
To go mat*. To assail vigorously {colloq.). Go in 

for, {Rec, and colloql) a. To make one's object ; 
select m one's ‘ line style, or fashion ; commit one- 
self to (a principle, etc.); to venture on acquiring or 
wearing j to indulge in, ^ b. To offer oneself for ex- 
amination in ; as a candidate^r. (Cf. to be in for.) 
Go ia with, ta.» To agree with. b. To join. Go 
off. (See simple senses and Off.) a. To depart 
(suddenly); to set out. Of an actor; To leave the 


stage. At cards: to lead. To go off at score (see 
Score), Togooffataiangeni{s^o'£Ki-iGmx), b. 
To be taken off (esp. quickly). c. Of firearms, etc. ; 
To he discharged, explode. d. To pass away, die. 
e. Of a sensation : To pass away, f. To deteriorate, 
g. To start into sudden action ; to break a fit of 
laughter, etc. ^ h. To pass into unconsciousness ; to 
.fo ofiT to sleep, in or into a fit, etc. i. To fall through, 
j. To be disposed of by sale. Of daughters, to be 
married {colloq.). k. Of a performance, etc. ; To 
succeed. Go on. (See sininle senses and On.) a. 
To continue a journey, b. To continue in a course 
of action ; in speech. Const in, with, \to with inf. ; 
also simply. Also with pr. pple. c. To proceed to, 
as the next step. d. To get on ; to ‘ manage e. 
To continue further ; also, to be in progress. Of time ; 
To pass. f. To behave (reprehensibly), g, colloq. 
To talk volubly; to rad at. h. Of dress : To admit 
of being put on. i. Cricket. To take up the bowling. 
Theatr. To appear in a part, j, imp. — Go your 
ways {colloq h. k. Going on for \ approaching (an 

age or period). Also = ‘nearly’. fl- To make an 
attack. Go out. a. lit. To go from within; esp. 
from one’s house. (See simple senses and Out.) b. 
To take the field (chiefly Hist, with reference to 1715 
and 174s) » to fight a duel. To go out to fight. c. 
Of a fire, etc. ; To be extinguished. Also transf and 
fig. d. In University use. f{a) To take the degree 
of (doctor, etc.), {b) At Cambridge; To take the 
degree of B.A. in a subject, or in honours. e. To 
die. To go out of the world, f. Of the tide : To 
recede, g. To retire from office, h., el lip t. fox to go 
out of date, fashion, etc. i. Of a year : To terminate, 
j. To go to another country as a colonist, ambassador, 
etc. k. Chiefly of girls and women : To find work 
away from home. Const, to. I. To mix in geneial 
society, m. To be published, n. To abandon work 
In full, to go out on strike. o. To be drawn to, by 
affection or sympathy. Also of the feeling: To go 
forth to. Go out of. See simple senses and Out 
'To go out of the stable', to be entered for a race. To 
go out of hand (see Hand), b. Togo out of cultiva- 
tion, fashion, etc. ; to cease to be cultivated, fashion- 
able. ^ Togo out of print : Of a book, etc., when all 
the printed copies are sold off. Togo out of gear or 
order', to become disarianged. To go out (fane’s 
mind or senses i to become deranged. Go over. 
See simple senses and Over ; often, to cross a piece 
of water, a hill, etc. b. To pay a visit at some dis- 

tance. C. To pass to another owner, d. To change 
one’s party. 7 'o go over {to R ome ) : to become Roman 
Catholic. Togo over to the majority (= L. abire ad 
plures ) : to die (.see Majority), e. Of a vehicle. To 
be upset. So of driver, or passengers. Go round, 
a. To rotate. Of the head; To ‘swim’. b. To 
complete a revolution, c. To make a circuit; to vis. t 
various places in succession, d, I’o pass from one to 
another in a company, e. To make a detour. Also 
colloq. to visit informally, f. To be long enough to 
encompass. g. Of food, etc. : To be sufficient to 
supply every one. In cards, when all the players can 
follow suit. Gotb.rough. a. See simple senses and 
Through, fb- To compjete what is begun, c. Of 
a proposition ; To be carried. Go through with. 

a. To carry to completion. Go to. tgo till, fa. 
To set to work. In imp. = Come on 1 L. age. b. 
In imp., to express disapprobation or the like = Come, 
come I Go together, a. See simple senses and 
Together. Togo together by the cars (see Ear sb. ^). 
h. To be mutually concomitant. Go under. Of 
persons : To fail ; to disappear from society ; in U.S. 
slang, to die. Of a literary work; To drop out of 
sight. Go up. a. To pass to a higher place or posi- 
tion ; to rise. fOf a sword : To be put up (into the 
sheath), b. Chiefly U.S. To go to ruin ; become 
bankrupt, c. Of a cr^, etc. = Ascend I. c. d. 
To be put up. e. To increase in number, price, or 
value, f. To go up and down (see Ur). 

VIII. Phraseological combs, {colloq. or techn.) 
serving as sb. or adj. 

Go-ashore {a) adj., characteristic of a sailor when 
ashore ; {b) sb.pl., clothes worn by him when ashore ; 
{c) New Zealand, an iron cauldron with three feet 
and attachments for hanging it over a fire ; go-as- 
you-please a., unfettered by regulations ; go-getter 
{U.S. colloq.), an enterprising, pushing person; so 
-getting ppl. a. ; go-no-further, a kind of apple ; 
go-out, a sluice for allowing water to escape from 
tidal lands ; go-slow a. (cf. Ca’canny) ; go-to-bed, 
one who is sleepy; go-to-bed-at-iioon=GoAT's- 
BEARD3; go-to-meeting zt.; go-within-each-other 
flLjOf boxes. 

Goa(gJ"*a). 1846. [Corruptly a. Tibetan 
dgoba.'] A Tibetan antelope, Procapra picH- 
cauda. 

Goad [OE. %dd, corresp. to Lom-- 

bsLTdgaida arrow-head ;—OTent. type *gaidd.'] 
I, A stick, pointed at one end, for driving 
cattle, esp. oxen used in ploughing, a. fig. 
Anything that pricks or wounds like a goad 
I56t. 3. fa. A cloth-measure = 4^ feet -1727. 

b. A land-measure ~ 15, or (locally) 9. feet 
1^7. 4. » Gad I. 1855. 

Goad (g^“d), V, 1579, [f. prec.] I. irans. 
To prick with a goad; to drive or urge on to 


something by such means 1619. fig. To 
assail or prick as with a goad ; to instigate or 
impel by mental pain or annoyance 1579. 

2. This [mutiny] shall seeme. .their owne, Which 
we haue goaded on-ward Cor. n. id. 271. Hence 
Goa*dster, a driver who uses a goad. Carlyle. 

Groa.f{gon{), Also goave. 1839. [’Cf. Gob 
sh.^^j Coalmining. The empty space from 
which the coal has been extracted. Hence 
Goa*fing (in same sense) ; also, the refuse left 
behind in working coal, 

Gi>aliead (giJu-ajhe d), a. colloq. (orig. U.Sl) 
1840. [orig. phr. go ahead.'] Forward and 
energetic; pushing, enterprising. 

What a go-ahead place France is C. Kingsley. 

(jroal sb, [ME. gol. of difficult etym. 

Usually taken as ad. F. gaule pole, stick ; but 
see N.E.D.] ■fi, A boundary, limit. Shore- 
ham. 2. The terminal point of a race ; any 
object by which this is marked; a winning- 
post, or the like 153 x. Also fig. of the object 
of effort or ambition, or the destination of a 
(difficult) journey 1608. 3- football, and 

similar games, the posts between which the 
ball is driven to win a point in the game. Also, 
the winning of a goal, the point scored for this, 
1548. 4. a. Rom. Anitq. As tr. L. meta, the 

conical column marking each of the two turning- 
points in a chariot-race. Also fig. 1634. If b. 

The starting-point of a race. Alsoy?/. rare.iSgj, 
2. fig. Then Honour be but a Goale to my Will, 
This day He rise Shaks. 3. Phr. To get, take, 
win a g. (often fig.). To make, score n g. To dt'op 
ag. ‘ see Drop v. 4. a. Part curb thir fierie Steeds, 
or shun the G. With rapid wheels Milt. b. Hast thou 
beheld, when from the G. they start Dryden. 

Comb, : g.-keeper, a player whose special duty is 
to protect the g. ; -line, the line which bounds each 
end of the field of play, and in the centre of which the 
g. is placed ; -post. 

Goax, obs. f. Gore. 

Goat (g^ut). PL goats. [Com. Tent. : 
OE. gdi fern. ; — OTeut. *gait-, cogn. w. L. 
kaedus kid: — Aryan *ghaidoS'-, In ME., north, 
dialects have gat, gait, pi. gait (= ON. geitr), 
southern gaot (pi. geet), OE. gdi denoted only 
the female goat ; the male was called bucca Buck 
sb.'^ The terms he-goat and skegoat appear 
about the end of the 14th c. j i. A ruminant 
quadruped of the genus Capra, Occas. used 
with reference to Matt. xxv. 32, 33. b. Used 
Zool. in *=mod.L. Caprinse, the name of the 
sub-family to which the genus Capra belongs. 
Also applied to certain antelopes. 1731. 2. 

transf. a. The zodiacal sign Capricorn ME. tb. 
The star Capella (Alpha Aurigse) -1674. fc. [tr. 
Gr. afjf.] A fiery meteor. Stanley. 3. fig, A 
licentious man 1675. 4. To play or act the 

[giddy) g. : To play the fool 1879. 5* To get 

(a person's) g., to annoy him 1912. 

X, A jet-black g. white-horned, white-hooved Tenny- 
son, b. tBlue g, = Blauwbok. Rocky Mountain 
g., Haplocerus montanus. Yellow g. s= Dzeren. 

Combs. : a. g.-antelope, an antelope of the genus 
Nemorhsedus -chafer, a capricorn beetle; -fig 
(= L. caprifiens), the fig-tree in its wild state; -fish, 
the Batistes capnscus and the Phycis furcatus of 
Europe, the Upenens maciilatus of America, etc. ; 
•leap =! goat’S'-teaPi -moth, Cosstes ligniperda\ 
•owl = Goat-sucker ; -root^ the plant Ononis Na. 
irix ; -rue = goat's rue ; -singing, -song, render- 
ings of Gr. Tpa^wSta Tragedy ; -star = Goat 2b; 
■weed, a name for the W. Indian plants Capraria 
bifiora and Stemodia duraniifolia ; -willow, Sedix 
caprsea. 

b. Comb, with goafs', goat's bane, Aconiium 
tragoctonwn ; goat’s foot, a name for the S. African 
plant Oxalis caprina', goat’s leaf, the foliage of 
the Woodbine; tgoat’s leap == Capriole ; goat’s- 
rue, Galega officinalis ; goat’s thorn, a name for 
Astragalus Tragacanthus a.Xid other species; goat’s- 
wheat, the genus Tragopyrum, allied to the buck- 
wheat; goat’s-wool, («) something non-existent; 
{b) the fine wool mingled with the hair of some species 

doatee (g^ntr). 1856. [See -EE 2 .] A 
beard trimmed in the form of a tuft hanging 
from the chin, resembling that of a he-goat. 
Goat-herd, goatherd (g 5 ^a*t,hoxd). OE. 
[f. Goat + Herd One who tends goats. 
Goatish (g<?“'tij), a. 1529. [See -ISH.] 
Characteristic of, or resemblingf a goat; spec, 
lascivious. 

A g., ram-faced rascal Smollett. Hence Goa'tish- 
ly adv., -ness. 

I Goatling 1870. [See - ling.] A 

I goat above 12 months and under 2 years old. 


a (Ger. Kffln). ;(Fr.p<«). U (Ger. Mtfller). « (Fr. dwne). ® (c«rl). e (5.) (th«re). (mn), ? (Fr. tore). 5 (f»r, fenj, «aith,). 
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Goa’t’s-bea rd. 1548. A name of plants* 
I. Spirxa Ulmaria, meadow-sweet 1578. 3- 

Tragopogon p 7 'atensts ; also T, porrifolius, 
salsify. 3. Some species of mushroom. ? Obs. 
1688. 

Goatskin (goa'tiskin). ME. The skin of a 
goat, esp. one used for a garment, a wine- 
bottle, etc. Also atiribn 
Goa*tsucker. 1611. [transl. of L. rc/rf- 
mulgus (f. capra + mulgere to milk), Gr. 0170- 
^17X0? (f, 0170-, G£^ + 6r}\.a^€tv to suck).] The 
bird Caprimulgus enropxus, supposed to suck 
the udders of goats. Also applied to other 
birds of the same genus, or of the family Capri- 
mulgidx. 

Groaty (g< 5 “’ti), a. 1600. [See -y 1.] Goat- 
like; goatish. 

Gob (gi?b), sb^ ME. [App. a. OF. gobe^ 

goube (mod, gobbe), a mouthful, lump, conn. w. 
gober to swallow; see Gobbet.] A mass or 
lump (now dial.)*, a lump, clot of some slimy 
substance (now dial, or vzdga?-) 1555. 

Gob (g^?b), n. dial, and slaitg, 1550. 
[? a. Gael, and Ir. gob beak, mouth,] The 
mouth. 

Gob (g^>b), dial, 1695 [— Gab j^. 2 ] 

Talk, language. 

Gob (g^?b), sb,^ 1839. [? altered f. Goaf, 
infl. by Gob Coal-mining, The empty 

space from which the coal has been extracted 
in the * long-wall ' system of mining (cf. Goaf) ; 
also, the rubbish used for packing ‘^uch a space. 
Also attrib. 

Gob (g^^b), V, 1863. [? f. Gob trans. 
To choke up (a furnace), intr. Of a furnace : 
To become choked. 

Gobang (gJabae'g). r886. [Corruptly a. 
Jap. goban, said to be ad. Chinese k'i pan 
chess-board.] A game played on a chequer- 
board, each player endeavouring to be the first 
to get five pieces into line. 

Gobbet (g^'*bet). Now rare or arch, ME. 
[a. OF. gohet, dim. of gobe Gob j^.^] i. fA 
piece or fragment of anything that is divided, 
cut, or broken -1878 ; spec, a piece of raw flesh 
ME. Aso fig, ta. A lump or mass -1712, 
+3. A large lump or mouthful of food ; spec, a 
ball of flour, etc. used in feeding poultry [= F. 
gohbe\ -1862. b. A lump of half-digested food. 
Pl%ofig. 1553. 

z. Gobbettes of wodde vnder y* name of percelles 
of the holy crosse 1538. spec, an extract from a text 
set for translation or comment. 3. h. Belching raw 
gobbets from his maw, o’ercharged Addison. Hence 
fGo'bbetmeal adv., in gobbets ; piecemeal, 
fGobbet, V, 1450. [a. OF. gobeter^ or f. 

Gobbet sb,'] 1, brans. To swallow as a gobbet 
or in gobbets -1692. 3. To divide into por- 

tions or gobbets -1726. 

Gobbing (gp*biq), vbl. sb. 1839. [f. Gob 
Coal-mining, Packing with waste rock ; 
the material used for this, var. (dial.) Go’bbin. 
Gobble (gp'b’l) , 5^. 1878. [prob. f. next.] 
Golf. A rapid straight putt into the hole. 
Gobble (gp’b’l), 160 r. [prob, f. Gob 

sl.^ or 2, and partly echoic.] i, trans. To 
swallow hurriedly in large mouthfuls, esp, in 
a noisy fashion. 3. U.S. slang. To snatch up, 
lay hold of, ' collar ' 1825. 
z. The Supper gobbled up in haste Swift, 

Gk)bble (gp'bl), 1680. [Imitative.] 
inir. Of a turkey-cock : To make its character- 
istic noise in the throat ; also (rarely) trangf, 
iranf, A tiny geyser gobbled R. Kipling. Hence 
Gobble sb. the noise made by a turkey-cock. Go'b* 
bier, a turkey-cock. 

Gobelin (gob^lsen, g^^balin). Also Gobe- 
lins. 1823. [f. Gobelins, the state-factory of 
tapestry in Paris, so named after its founders.] 
I. Used attrib,, as in G, tapestry, a tapestry 
made at Gobelins, and imitations of this. a. 
absol, * A variety of damask used for upholstery, 
made of silk and wool or silk and cotton* {Cent. 
Diet.). 

|lGobemouche(g£>bpm«J). 1818. \2i.-^.gobe- 
mouckes (sing, and pi).] One who credulously 
accepts all news. Also attrib. 

The g. expression of countenance with which he is 
swallowing an article in the National Kinglake. 

Gobet, obs, f. Gobbet. 

Go*-between. 1598. [f. Go v. + Be- 


tween.] I. One who passes to and fro between 
parties, with messages, proposals, etc. ; an 
intermediary. 3, Anything that goes between 
or connects two other things. Aso attrib. 1862. 
Gobiid (gfl^u*bi|id). 1884. [f. L. gohius 

Goby + -id.] 

I A adj. Belonging to the Gobiidse or gobies 
proper 

B. sb. One of these ; a goby. 

Grobioid (gJu*bi]Oid). 1854. [f. as prec. + 

-OID.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the family Gobioides of 
Cuvier or to the Gohioidea, comprising fishes 
allied to the goby. 

B. sb. A fish of this kind. 

Goblet 1 (g^-blet). [ME. gobelet, a. OF., f 
gobel, gobeau cup, of unkn. origin.] i. A 
drinking-cup, properly bowl-shaped and with- 
out handles, sometimes mounted on a foot and 
fitted with a cover. Later, a wine-cup. Now 
only arch, b. A glass with a foot and stem, as 
dist. from a tumbler. f3. A conical cup or 
thimble used by conjurers -1692, 

X. I doe thinke him as concaue as a couered g., or 
a Worme-eaten nut Shaks. 

fGkiblet^i. 1530. = Gobbet sb. -1742. 
Goblin (g^’blin). [ME. gobelin, a. F. ; 
perh, f. med.L. cobalus, cervalus, a. Gr. «oj8a- 
Xor a rogue, goblin.] i. A mischievous and 
ugly demon, a. attrib. (or adj.) 1649. 

I. To whom the G. [Death] full of wrath replied 
Milt. a. The affrightment of this G. word, Demo., 
gogue Milt. ^ Hence Go'blinize v. to convert into 
a g. Go'blinry, the acts or practices of goblins. 

Gob-line. 1841. Naut. A rope leading 
from the martingale inboard (R, H. Dana). 
Goby (gdh bi). 1769. [ad. L. gobius, cobius, 
a. Gr. «ajj 3 ids (usually rendered Gudgeon).] 
One of a genus (Gobius) of small acanthoptery- 
gian fishes having the ventral fins joined into 
a disk or sucker. Also, a member of the 
family Gobiidse. 

Go-by (g^wbai). 1611. {{.Go v. + By adv."] 
I. The action of going by. Obs. exc. in nonce- 
uses. 1673. Racmg, etc. The action of get- 
ting in front of another dog or horse 1611. 

X. V\\x, To givethegO'byiox ZL.'loonVsS.xvp. fAlso, 
to leave, b. To give the slip to, elude, c. To pass 
without notice ; to ‘cut’; to evade. 

Go ’-cart. 1676. [f. Go v. + Cart.] i. 
A light framework, moving on castors, in which 
a child may learn to walk without falling. Also 
fig. 1689. b. A child’s carriage drawn by hand 
1854. 3, A litter, palankeen, or the like 1676. 

3. A hand-cart 1759. 4. A kind of light open 
carriage 1828. 

Goclenian (g£?klrnian), a. Epithet of a 
variety of the sorites due to Rudolf Goclenius 
(1547-1628). See Sorites, 

God (g^d). [Com. Teut.: OE. god : — 
OTeut. type ^gudd^. The primary meaning has 
been given as ' what is invoked ’ and as ‘ what 
is worshipped by sacrifice '.] 

I. Pre-Christian senses, i. A superhuman 
person (regarded as masc.: see Goddess) who 
is worshipped as having power over nature and 
the fortunes of mankind ; a deity. (Chiefly of 
heathen divinities, but often with a Christian j 
colouring.) 3. An image or other object 
which is worshipped ; an idol OE. 3. tramf. 
of persons OE. ; of things 1586. 4. Theat. pi. 
The occupants of the gallery, so called because 
seated on high. Also rarely in sing. 1752. 

X They conteyne the wicked actesandwhoredomes 
of tbe^ goddes 1577. Come, let us go — to a land 
wherein gods of the old time wandered Clough. Phr, 
The g, of day : the Sun. Theg. o/ivan Mars (Ares). 
T/ieg. of love, the blind g.\ Amor (Bros), or Cupid. 
The g. of wine : Bacchus. A feast, sight, etc. fit for 
the gods. ^ 2. Thou shall malce thee no molten gods 
Exod. xxiv. 17. 3. Sweare by thy gratious selfe. 

Which is the G- of my Idolatry Shaks. The old 
mans g., his gold, has wonne upon her Fletcher. 

II. In the Christian and monotheistic sense. 
The One object of supreme adoration ; the 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe. (Now 
always with capital G.) OE, tb. In ME. often 
used for Christ. So, m i6th c,, in the year of 
G. = Anno Domini. (Cf. Mother of God : see 
Mother.) -1565, 

Phrases. With G., in heaven. Act (f God (Law) : 
see Act jA God^s truth-, the absolute truth. On 
God's earth ; emphatic for ‘ on earth God eyld {ild, 
dild) you =! God yield you (see Yield). God wot 


(arch.), God knows, b. By god that for us deyde 
Chaucer. 

Comb. a. g.-bote, a fine for crimes and offences 
against God; also an eccL fine; -home nonce-wd., 
the home of God, heaven; also as transl. of ON. 
GoShetntr, the abode of the gods (W. Morris). 

b. posse.ssive, as tGod’s body, the sacramer.ml 
bread ; God’s book, the Bible ; fGod’s house, {a) 
? a pyx, ( 3 ) an almshouse [cf. F. maiso 7 i Dieu] ; God’s 
image, the human body (Gtf« i 27); God's service 
= worship, an act of worship ; God’s Sunday, 
Easter day. 

God (gf'd), V. Now rare 1576 [f. the sb.] 

a. irons. To deify, b. quasi- To god it*. 
to play the god. 1595. 

God-almighty (g^dglmsiti). Also {colloq. 
and dtal.) God-a-mighty. OE. a. = God sb. 
II. b. In derisive use (with a and in pi.) ; 
One who poses, or is regarded, as omnipotent 
1682. 

fGod-a-me-rcy, int. phr. ME. [= God 
have mercy, i. e. ' God reward you ’ (see Mer- 
cy); hence used as an expression of thanks.] 
I. An exclam, of applause or thanks. Const. 
of. -1828. 2. quasi-r^. = ‘ thank you ’ -1692. 

2. It would not be worth God-ha-mercy 1626. 

Go-d-chi Id. ME [f. God sh, + Child (see 
Godfather).] A person considered in rela- 
tion to his or her god-parent or god-parents ; 
a godson or god-daughter. 

God-da'mn(-me). ME. [f. God sh. and 
Damn z/.] i. The utterance of this as a pro- 
fane oath. Also attrib. 1640. t2. One who is 

addicted to swearing. Also attrib. -1713. 11 3 * 
(After B. goddam.) An Englishman ME. 
Go'd-dau ghter. OE. [bee (Godfather.] 
A female considered in relation to her sponsors. 
Goddess (gf^’des). ME. [f. God sb. + -ess.] 
I. A female deity. 2. Applied to a woman 1579. 

1. A Goddesse that was dept Deane ME. Phr, 
G. of love, 7 iight, etc. z. He call’d her his G., she 
callu him an Ass 1729- 
Gode, obs. f. Good. 

Godelich, godely, obs. ff. Godly, Goodly. 
Godet (g£ide% llg^’d^r). 1580. [a. B.godetj] 
ti. A drmking-cup -1629. 2. A triangular 
piece of stuff inserted in a dress, glove, etc. 1923. 
Go-dfa ther, OE. [f. God + Father 
sb.'\ I. A male sponsor considered in relation 
to his god-child. 

The sponsors, in making profession of the Christian 
faith on behalf of the person baptized, and guarantee- 
ing his or her religious education, were held to enter 
into a spiritual relationship with the person baptized 
and^ with each other, and were in OE. denoted by 
designations formed by prefixing god- to the words 
expressing natural relationship, as godfasder, god- 
mddor, godhearn, etc. 

b. A male sponsor at Confirmation 1549. c. 

' A sponsor at the consecration of a bell 1498. 

, 3, transf. and fig, 1588. tb.^/. (joe.) Jurymen 
-1634. 

I I. Right so as he that engendreth a child is his 
1 flesshly fader right so is his g. his fadere spirituecl 
Chaucer. 2 . These earthly Godfathers of beauen.s 
lights, That giue a name to euery fixed Starre Shaks. 

b. Merck. V. iv. i. 398 

Go'dfather, v. 1780. [f. prec.] trans. To 
act as godfather to ; to take under one’s care ; 
to give a name to. 

GrO’d-fea ring, ppl. a. 1835. That fears 
God, deeply religious. 

A grave and staid God-fearing man Tennyson. 
Godhead (g^?*dhed). ME. [f. God sb. ; see 
•HEAD.] I. The quality of being God or a 
god ; divine nature or essence ; deity. 3. a. 
The Godhead = GOD sh. II. ME. b. A deity 
(now rare) 1586. 

1. Man .. sinns Against the high Supremacie of 
Heav’n, Affecting God-head Milt. a. a. 'Tis true I 
am alone ; so was the G., ere he made the world 
Dryden. 

Godhood (gp'dhucl). ME. [See -hood.] 
I. = Godhead r. t3. = Godhead 2b. 1602. 
Go'dkin. 1802. [See -KIN.] « Codling. 
Godless (g^^’dles), a. 1528. [f. God sb. ■+• 
-LESS.] Without God or a god ; irreligious, 
ungodly ; impious, wicked. Go’dlessnesa. 
Godlike (g^'dbik), a. 1513. [See -like.] 
I. Resembling God (or a god); divine, b. 
quasi-rt<a?z'. After the fashion of a god 1667. 3. 
Appropriate to a god ; resembling (that of) God 
or a god 1555, b. absol. CakLYLE. 

1. The G. Angel Milt. a. The God-like faculty of 
reason Coleridge. Hence Go’dlikeness. 


as (man), a (p^ss). au (joud). tf (cwt). g (Fr. ch^f). o (ev^r). di (/, eyte). 9 (Fr, eau de vie), i (sft). i (I^sych^). 9 (whitt). p (got)* 
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Godlmg (g^-dliq). 1500. [See -ling.] 
A little god. (Chiefly joc.) 

Godly (g^*dli), a. ME. [f. God sb. + -ly^.] 
I. Of or pertaining to God ; coming from God; 
divine; spiritual. Obs. exc. arch. 2. Obser- 
vant of the laws of God ; religious, pious. Also 
absol, 1526. 

3. For g. sorowe causeth repentaunce Tindale a Cor . 
vii. 9. absol. The g are not better than other men 
Macaulay, Hence Go*dlily Go'dliness. 
Godly (g^^’dli), Nownz«?. 1530. [See 
prec. and -ly K] In a ^odly fashion. Comb.: 
tg.-learned a., learned in divinity ; t-wise a, 
wise in divine things. 

GO'd-mamma . 1828. Childish or fam. 

for Godmother. 

Go*d-nia*n. 1559. [tr. Gr. diavSpos, Q^av- 
OpcoTTos.'] One who is both God and man ; said 
of Christ. 

Go-dmother. OE. [Cf. Godfather.] A 
female sponsor in relation to her god-child. 
Gk)-dow*n. 1641. [f, phr. go down ; see 
Go z/.] I. A draughti gulp, ? Obs. 2. Sc. A 
drinking match. Scott. 3. (/.S, (Western). 

‘ A cutting in the bank of a stream for enabling 
cattle to . . get to the water’ (Cent. Diet.). 
Godown(g<Jadau‘n). Anglo-Ind. 1588. [ad. 
M.zSs.y gado?ig, godongC\ A warehouse or store 
for goods in the East. 

Go*d”papa:. 1826, Childish or fam, for 
Godfather. 

GO‘d-pa rent, 1865. A godfather or god- 
mother. 

f Go'd-phere. [? for rustic godf 6 rC\ A god- 
father. B. Jons. 

Godroon, mod. var. of Gadroon. 

God's acre. 1617. [ad. Ger. Gottesacker. 
Properly, ‘ God's seed-field in which the 
bodies of the departed are * sown ’ (i Cor. xv. 
36-44).] A churchyard. 

Godsend (g^’dsend). 1814. [Altered f. 
God's send."] i. Something sent by God, esp. 
something unexpected of which the recipient is 
greatly in want. b. spec. A wreck (dial.) 1814. 
3. A welcome event ; a happy chance 1831. 

I. Mr. Telford.. has left me 500.. This is truly a 

Godsliip (gp'djip). 1553. [f. God sb. + 
-SHIP.] The position or personality of a god ; 
esp. as a joc. title. 

I .beg his British godship’s humble pardon Byron. 

Godsib, -sip, obs. ff. Gossip sb. 

Godson (gp*dsz7n). OE. [Cf. Godfather.] 
A male god-child. 

Go*d-spee*d. 1526. [See God sb, and 
Speed v.] i. To bid (wish) one God-speedy to 
utter the words * God speed (you) ' ; esp. to 
wish one success in an enterprise, etc. 3 . In 
snbst. use, a God-speedy a parting wnsh for one’s 
success 1856. Also attrib. Z>jdg^ 1606. 

I. A brace of Draymen bid God^ speed him well 
Shaks. a. attrib. A Godspeed dinner 1867. 3. 

^The Godspeed (of a thing), the finish. 

GrO‘d's-pe-nny. ME. [Cf. GoeVs earth (see 
God jA). Cf. F. denier d Dieu.’] 1. A small 
sum paid as earnest-money on striking a bar- 
gain (cf. Arles-, Earnest-penny). Now 
only dial +3. A penny given in charity 1550. 
Godward (gp*dw9id). ME. [f. God sb. + 

-WARD.] 

A. adv. i. Towards God ; in the direction of 
God. 3. In relation or with reference to God 
ME. So Go'dwards adv. 

B, adj\ Tending or directedtowards God 1861. 
Godwit (gp'dwit). 1552, [?] A marsh-bird 

(genus Limoset) resembling a curlew, but having 
the bill slightly curled upwards. The black- 
tailed godwit (Z-. oe^ocephala or melanura) and 
the bar-tailed godwit (t. lapponica or rufd) are 
British species ; otbei-s are natives of northern 
Europe and America. Formerly in great re- 
pute for the table. 

God wyts., accounted the daintiest dish in England 
and I think, for the bigness, of the biggest price 
Sm T, Browne, 

Gtoen, obs, f. gone : sec Go v. 

Goer (gou’w). ME. [f. Go v. + -er i.] i. 
One who or that which goes (see Go v,). f®* 


A foot. Chapman, 

A g. to tauernes 
A light grey Nag.. a very good G* 1697. 


Goetdiian (gb*timi). Also -ean. 1840. [f. 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) + 
-lAN.J 

A. ad/. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Goethe, his writings, opinions, etc. 

The G. paganism 1856. 

B. sb. An admirer or follower of Goethe 1850. 
Goety (gd^'zti). Obs. exc. arch. 1569. [ad. 

Gr. yorjnia, f, 7012T-, 7075 sorcerer, through F. 
goitie.l Witchcraft or magic performed by 
the invocation and employment of evil spirits ; 
necromancy. Hence Goe*tic a. of or pertain- 
ing to g. ; sb. a magician, sorcerer. 

off (gpf)* 1570* [^-PP* a. 

F. goffcy ad. It. goffo (of unkn. origin}.] A dolt, 
a stupid fellow. 

Goff, var. of Golf. 

Goffer (gp'faj), sb. 1865. [ad. F. gaufre.'\ 

I. A goffering-tool. 3. * An ornamental plait- 
ing used for the frills and borders of women’s 
caps, etc.’ (Ogilvie). 

Goffer g<?u*f3j), gauffer (gpTaj), v. 

1706. [ad. F. gaufrcTy f. gaufre honeycomb.] 
trans. To make wavy by means of heated 
goffering-irons ; to flute or crimp (lace, etc.). 
Hence Go'flferer. 

Goffered (gp'foid),///. 1706. [f. prec. + 

■ED^.] I. Of frills, etc.: Fluted, crimped. _ 3. 
Bookbinding and Printing. Embossed or im- 
pressed with ornamental figures, esp. goffered 
edges 1866. 3. Bniom. Of the elytra of certain 

beetles : Having very prominent longitudinal 
lines or carinae, which in many cases diverge 
from the base and converge towards the tip 
(Cent. Diet,). 

Goffering (gf»'forig), vhl. sb. 1848. [f. as 

prec. + -ING^.] The action of Goffer v.; 
also its result ; goffered lace, frills, etc. 

Comb , : g.-iron, -tongs, an iron tool used for 
goffering lace, frills, etc. i -press, a press for crimping 
the material used in making artificial flowers. 

tGog K ME. Corrupt f. God in oaths, etc. 
-1602. 

tGog2. 1573, [app. f. substituted 

for earlier Agog (q.v.).] To set on g., to ex- 
cite, make eager -1673. 

Goggle (g^ 7 *g’l), sb. 1616. [f. the vb.] i. 
One who goggles (rare), fs. A goggling look ; 
a squint, leer, stare -1688. 3. slang. In pi : 

The eyes 1710. 4. pi (rarely sing.) A kind of 

spectacles, having glasses (usually coloured) or 
fine wire-netting, fixed in short tubes, and 
worn to protect the eyes from dust, excess of 
light, etc. ; formerly also to correct squinting. 
Also (colloq. and /oc.) Spectacles with round 
glasses. 1715. b. Blinds for horses 1808. 

Phr. The goggles ^ a disease of sheep ; the staggers 
1793. 

Goggle (gpg’l), a. 1540. [Prop, the vb.- 
stecn in comb.] Of the eye; Protuberant, full 
and rolling ; also, fsqninting. 

His g. eyes were always rolling about wildly 
Thackeray. 

Goggle (gf>*g’l), V. ME. [? freq. of ^'gogy 
expressing oscillating movement (cf. jogy jog- 
gle).'] I. intr. To turn the eyes to one side or 
other, to look obliquely, to squint. In later 
use, to roll the eyes about. Now ra 7 'e. b. Of 
the eyes : To squint. In mod. use, to project 
and move unsteadily, to roll. 1540. 3. trans. 

To turn (one’s eye) to one side, or (now) from 
side to side with an unsteady motion 1583. 3. 

intr. To sway or roll about ME. 

I. b. The frog’s hideous large eyes were goggling 
out of his head Thackeray. Hence Go*ggledi>>L a. 
(now rare ) — Goggle a . , 

Goggle-eye (g^'g’lpiO* Goggle 

a. and z/.] ^a. One who squints, fb* Squint- 
ing. c. t/.S. = Goggler 2. d. ’ One of two 
or more species of American fresh-water fishes 
of the family Centrarchidx ’ (Webster). 

Goggle-eyed (g^?*g l|3id), a. ME. [f. gog- 
gle eye (see Goggle fl!.) + -ED 2 ] Having 
prominent, staring or rolling eyes ; also, 
fsquint-eyed. 

Goggler 1821. [f. Goggle v. + 

-ER ^.] I. slang. An eye. a. U.S, The big- 
eyed scad, Trachurops crumenophthalmus 1884. 

Goglet (gp-glet), gugglet (gp-glet> Angh- 

Ind. Also fgnrglet. 1698. [ad. Pg. gvrgaUta.j 


tGo*gmagO:g. ME. [f. Goemagol a British 
giant ; altered after the names Gog and Magog 
(Ezek. xxxviii-xxxix).] A giant, a man of 
immense stature and strength -1630. 

Gk)idel (goi*del). Hist. 1882. [a. Olr. Gdi- 
del (pi. G 6 idil)y a Gael. See Gadhelic.] A 
Gael in the widest sense, including the Irish 
and the Highlanders of Scotland. Hence 
Goide*lic a. of or pertaining to the Goidels ; sb. 
the language of the Goidels. 

Going (g^u-ig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Go z;. + 
-ING ^.] 1, The action of Goz/. ; esp. departure 

ME. ; fthe faculty of walking -1635. 

Manner of going ; gait -1805. 3. Building. 

Width of passage (of a stair) 1712. 4. Condi- 

tion of the ground for walking, driving, hunt- 
ing, etc. 1859. 

I. Stand not vpon the order of your g. Shaks. The 
day is placid in its g. Wordsw. 4. The fences are 
fair, and the g. pretty good 1887. 

Phrases. Going down.', setting (of the sun). Goings- 
on'. proceedings, actions, doings (usu. with implied 
censure). ; expenses, outgoings. To set 

g. (or a-going) : to set in motion. 

Comb . : |;.-barrel, the barrel of a watch or clock 
round which are teeth for driving the train direct 
without the intervention of a fusee j also attrib. ; in 
g. order (primarily of a clock), in a condition for 
going properly; -train, a tiain of wheels in a clpck, 
answering the same purpose as the g.-barrel in a 
watch ; -wheel, an arrangement for keeping a clock 
in motion while it is being wound up. 

Going (gJofig), <2. ME. [-ing 2.] That 

goes ; departing ; current ; working. 

Phr. A g. concern : one in actual operation. 

Goitre (goi*toi). Also goitre, U.S. goi- 
ter. 1625. [a. F. goitre y goitre, f. goitreuXy ad, 

Prov. goitros :• — pop . L. guiiuriosumy f. guttur 
throat,] Path. A morbid (often enormous) en- 
largement of the thyroid gland of the neck; 
bronchocele. 3. A swelling of the neck in some 
lizards 1834. GoPtral, GoPtred adjs. = next. 

Goitrous (goitras), a. 1796. [ad. F. 
ireux ; see prec. and -OUS.] Affected with, like, 
or pertaining to, goitre. Of a locality ; Charac- 
terized by the prevalende of goitre. 

Golconda (gplkpmda). 1780. Old name of 
Hyderabad, formerly celebrated for its dia- 
monds, used as = ‘ a mine of wealth ’. 

Gold (gi?uld). [Com. Teut. ; OE. gold: — ■ 
OTeut. ^gulpo'^ pre-Teut. ^ghlto-y app. f. 
root *ghel- yellow (see Gall sb.^), with suffix 
-to-.] I. The most precious metal ; character- 
ized by its yellow colour, non-liability to rust, 
high specific gravity, and great malleability and 
ductility. Chemical symbol Au. 3 . The 
metal as a valuable possession or as a medium 
of exchange; hence, gold coin; also, in rhet. 
use, wealth OE. 3. ffg. Something brilliant, 
beautiful, or precious 1553. b. Gilding. Merck. 
V. II. vii. 36. c. pi. Kinds of gold (rare) 1683. 
t4. The metal as used to ornament textile 
fabrics ; gold thread ; as in g. of Vesiice^ etc. 
Hence textile materials embroideied with or 
partly made of this. ME. 5. Used with defin- 
ing words in the names of kinds of gold, alloys, 
imitations of gold, etc. 1839. 6. The colour of 

the metal ME. 7. Aichery. The gilt centre or 
bull's-eye of a target 1876. 8. attrib or adj. 

a. Made or consisting of gold ME. b. Gold- 
coloured, golden yellow 1590. c. With refer- 
ence to the use of gold for coinage and as a 
standard of value, as^. standard ; also, of suras 
in depieciated currencies ; reckoned at par 1776. 

I. The roof was fretted g. Milt. a, Where g. 
makes way Ther is no Interruption 1616. 3. Beaft 

ofg. : a noble-hearted person (= F. tm cceur d'or). 
The King’s, .a Heart of G. Shaks. Time will run back 
and fetch the Age of G. Milt. 4. Vallens of Vemce 
g, in needle worke Shaks. 5. Angel, Dutch, Ful- 
minating, etc. G. : see these words. Dead un- 
burnished or g. without lustre ; jeweller sg.y ‘ an alloy 
containing three parts of g. to one of copper (Web- 
ster); red g.. g. alloyed with copper. Fatry g.- 
fairy money (see Fairy). 6. Many a colourd plu 
...IfV. n, XfrT-r- n 'Pn ■tttahn a Pt. \ to hit 


A e. to UHOt. Goetsbotweone S«aks. A 

— XT — keeping water cool by evaporation. 


lume 

the 


7, To make ag.i to 
Booke. .That in G. claspes, 
b. Oldgy of a 


5 (Ger. Ktfln). 3 (Fr. putt), a (Ger. Miiller). ii (Fr. d«ue), v (c«rl). e (e») (there), e (^0 (r«»ii). | (Fr. fotre). 


Sprinkl’d with G, Milt. 
bull’s-eye. 8. a. That 
Lockes in the Golden storie Shaks. b. Oldg,, 
dulled golden yellow with a brownish tinge. Gowns 
of old g, sateen 1882. 

Comas. I, General ; as g»<oasty -ore, -vet»t etc. ; 
•bearing^ -hrokery etc. ; .emhroideredy -mlaidy 
-mounted^ etc. ; "red, etc. ; -hilied. -striped, etc. 

2. Special; g.-amalgam, g. combined wuh 
in a soft or plastic state (found native in 1848) ; T’beat# 
I t"beatea ppl adjs.t adorned with beaten g. ; -beat- 
I ing, the process of b eating out g. into a leaf^ g « 

5 (fzr, fern, ^ttrth). 
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beetle US., any of various beetles of the family 
Cho'somelidas and Cassididse j g. beryl = Chryso- 
BEKYL; -bug US., (a) =■ gold-beetle % (jb) a plutocrat; 
also, an advocate of a single (gold) standard; -carp 
= Goldfish ; -cloth, cloth of g. (see Cloth sb.) ; 
-digging, (a) digging for g. ; (b) J>L the place where 
g.-digging is carried on; -driver — Gold-beater i; 
t-end-man, one who buys up broken pieces of g. ; 
-fever, the rage for going in search of g j goldfinny, 
a fish of the wrasse family; t-fibnt, flint containing 
g. ; -flux = Aventurine i j -fringe, a moth, Pyrahs 
costa.lis\ -mill, a mill in which g. ore is crushed; 
also Jig. ; -mouthed a., whose speech is golden ; 
-note US., one payable only in g. ; g. plate, vessels 
made of g. ; -plating, g. in thin sheets ; -purple, the 
compound oxide which is precipitated upon mixing 
the solutions of g. and tin ; -rush, a rush to the gold- 
fields; -sand, sand containing paiticles of g. ; also 
Jig. ; -shell, a shell on which powdered g, mixed with 
gum water is spread for phinters’ use ; goldsinny = 
goldfinny ; -size, a si2e laid on as a surface on which 
to apply g.-Ieaf; -Solder, tC^) = Chrysocolla i ; 
( 3 ) an alloy for soldenngg-; -spangle, a moth, Noctnee. 
bracteai -Spot, a moth, Noctna /estucse\ -stone, 
i{a) the yellow topaz ; ( 3 ) a piece of g. ore ; (r) pop. 
name of breccia; {d) ~ Aventurine i ; g. swift, a 
moth, Hefialus heciusi -tail (moth), Porthesia. 
chrysorrkcea ; -thread, spun g., a flatted g._ wrapped 
or laid over a thread of silk, by twisting it with a 
wheel, etc, ; -web, t(^z) cloth of g. ; a covering for 
sweetmeats made of melted sugar, spun with a knife ; 
t-worm, a glow-worm, 

b. in names of plants, as g.-balls, old name for 
buttercups; -bloom, the marigold;^ -flower, t(«) 
Helickrysum Sieech(is\ ( 3 ) the S. African genus Gor^ 
Uria.\ g. of pleasure, Camelina saiwa% 
Paiicourea sjbeciosa; -thread, Coftis trijolia, so 
called from its fibrous yellow roots. 

c. in names of birds, as g.-breasted trumpeter, 
Psopkia crepitans ; -capped weaver bird, Plocetis 
icterocepkalus ; goldcrest — golden<^ested wren 
(see Wren); -hammer, the yellow-hammer ; -head, 
the pochard, Puligula/erina; g. robin, the Balti- 
more oriole. 

Go*ld-hea*ter. ME. i. One who beats out 
gold into gold leaf. a. pL A genus of Coleo- 
pterous insects remarkable for their golden- 
green and copper colours. 

X. Goldbeater's skin, a prepared animal membrane 
used to separate the leaves of gold-foil during the 
process of beating; also, occas., to cover wounds. 

Gold dust, go’ld-dust. 1703. i. Gold in 
very fine particles, as commonly obtained in a 
natural state. 2. Bot. A pop. name of Aljssum 
saxaiile. Also of Sedum acre. j866. 

Golden (giJudd’n), a. ME. [f. Gold -f- 
-EN-*, repl. Gilden (q. v.).] i. Made of, con- 
sisting of, gold. 2. (Containing gold ; aurifer- 
ous. Of a district: Abounding m gold. ME. 
3. Of the colour of gold. Also Jig* ME. 4. 
Most excellent, important, or precious 1498. 
5. Of rules, precepts, etc.: Of inestimable 
utility; often spec, with reference to Matt, vii. 
12, 1542. 6 . Of a time or epoch : Flourishing, 

joyous 1530. ty. Pertaining to gold (as the 
object of desire, pursuit, etc.) -1720. 

X. The g. fleece, the fabulous fleece of gold in search 
of which Jason went to Colchis; {.Order of the) G. 
Fleece (see Fleece sb.), G. hall, the apple of discord 
(see Apple). G. gates, the gates of Heaven. 2. Some 
bound for Guinea, g. Sand to find Dryden, 3. G. 
corn Pope, (flg.) promises Shaks. 4. I haue bought 
G. Opinions from all sorts of people Shaks. 5. The 
g, mean, the avoidance of excess and defect [tr. L. 
aurea mediocriiasX G. number [tx. med.L. atireus 
numerust so called from its importance in calculating 
the date of Easter] : the number of any year in the 
Metonic lunar cycle of 19 years. The number for 
a year « of the Christian era is the remainder of the 
operation 

Combs., etc. : book, a register of the nobility of 
the state of Venice ; g. ear, a moth, Hydroecia nicti- 
tans', g. earth, yellow arsenic or orpiment; g. maid, 
the fish Crenilairus melops or tinea ; -mouth, used 
to render the name Chrysostom (see Gilden al)', 
-mouthed a., whose speech is g. (used chiefly as 
prec.) ; g. perch, ‘a fresh-water fish of Australia, 
Ctenolaies ambiguus ' (Morris) ; g. rain, a kind of 
firework; -ring, a worm that gnaws the vine and 
wraps itself up m its leaves ; g. spur, a papal order, 
the order of St. Sylvester; g. star, ‘ a kind of mon- 
strance or ciborium used at Rome in the Papal High 
Mass on Easter-day ' (Lee); g. sulphide, sulphuret, 
persulphide of antimony or antimony pentasulphule, 
ShySs (Watts); g. syrup (see Syrup); -wasp, a 
brightly-coloured hymenopterous insect of the family 
Chyysididx, esp. Chrysis ignita-, g. wedding (see 
Wedding) ; g. wrasse ^golden maid. 

b. in names of plants, as tg- apple, the tomato ; 
-club, the American plant Orontium aquaticum\ 
-crown, the American genus Chrysosiemma, g, 
cudweed, Helichrysum orientale ; also Pteroemdon 
vijgatumi -cup, pop. name of species of Ranunculus, 
Caltha, Trolliusi g. feather, the common g.-leave<i 


Pyreihrurn ; g. flower, the corn marigold ; g. 
flower of Peru, the sunflower ; -hair, Chrysocoma 
comaurea', g. herb, the orach; -locks, the fern 
Polypodiu 7 ii vulgare ; also Pterocaulon virgaium ; 
g. moss, iia) the moss Polyinchuni commune % ( 3 j 
the Stonecrop, Sedum acre ; g. nugget, Balsamita 
g 7 ‘andiflora ; g. oat, the yellow oat-grass ; g. osier, 
(a) Saiix vttellina ; ( 3 j Myrica Gale ; g. samphire, 
/nula cnthmoides\ g. saxifrage, the genus Chryso- 
spleniitm ; -seal, Hydrastis Canadensis of N . 
America; g. spur, a variety of daffodil; g. thistle, 
the composite genus Scolymus, esp. S. kispamcus ; 
g, trefoil, Hepatica triloba ; g. tuft, Pterocaulon 
virgaiwn ; -withy, Myrica Gate. 

c. in names of buds, as g. back, ‘the American 
golden plover, Charadrius dominicus* {Lent. Diet.) ; 
•wing, the g.- winged woodpecker {Colaptes auratus) ; 
etc. 

Golden (gDu-ld’n), v, rare. 1850. [f. the 
adj.] To make or become golden. 

Golden age- 1555. [tr. L, aurea eslas; see 
Golden a. 6 and Age j 3 .] The first and best 
age of the world, in which, according to the 
Greek and Roman poets, mankind lived in a 
state of ideal prosperity and happiness, free 
from all trouble or crime. Hence, the period 
in which a nation, literature, etc., is at its acme. 

With Ovid ended the g. age of the Roman tongue 
Dryden. The g. age of Roman law Lecky. 
tGo'ldeney. 1552. [? f. Golden a. + -y 4 .] 
The name of some fish, perh. the golden wrasse, 
but commonly = L. autaia or scams -1661. 

Godden-eye. 1678. i. a. A sea-duck of 
the genus Clangula, esp. C. glaucion. b. ‘ The 
bird Melithreptus lunulatus* (Morris) 1827. c. 
The Tufted Duck, Fuligula cristata (Newton) 
2. A fish, Hyodon chrysopszs [Cent, Diet.). 3. A 
neuropterous insect of the genus Chrysopa 1753. 
Gk)ldenly (gJu-ld’nli), aSz/. 1600. [f. Gold- 
en a. + -ly^.J I. Excellently, splendidly. 2. 
Like gold 1827. 3. As with gold 1825. 
Go*Iden-ro*d. 1568. A plant of the genus 
Solidago, esp. S. Virgaurea, having a rod-like 
stem and a spike of bright yellow flowers, b. 
Goldenrod-tree, a shrub [Bosea Yervamora), a 
native of the Canary Isles 1829. 

Go'ld-field. 1852. A district in which gold 
is found. Also attrib. 

Goldfinch (g^u-ldfinj). [OE. goldfinc ; f. 
Gold + Finch.] i. Abright-colouied sing- 
ing-bird (Carduelis elegans) of the family Frin- 
gillidx, with a patch of yellow on its wings, 
b. U.S, Applied to other yellow finches, esp. 
Spinus irisHs, the thistle-bird 1858. 2. A kind 

of artificial salmon-fly 1867. 3. slang, fa. One 

who has gold -1700. b. A guinea or sovereign 
1602. 

GO'ld-fi tider. 1611, I. One whose occu- 
pation is to find gold 1631. fn. A scavenger 
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Go*ld-fish. 1698. fa. A fish with gold 
markings found in the South Seas. b. A small 
golden-red fish {Cyprinus auratus) of the carp 
family, a native of China, commonly bred and 
kept for ornament in tanks, glasses, etc. c, = 
Garibaldi 2. 

Go*ld-foil. ME. Gold beaten out into a 
thin sheet, (Techn, gold leaf is thinner than 
gold-foil.) 

Goldilocks (g<7U’ldilpks). 1550. [f. Goldy 
a. + Lock j 3 .] fi. Golden hair; woman's 
hair in general -i 596. f 2. One who has golden 
hair -1687. 3. A name of plants, esp. a. Ra- 

nunculus auricomus^ a kind of buttercup; b. 
Chrysocoma Linosyris; c. Helichrysum Stcechay, 
d, Trollius europxus. 

f Godding. 1580. [f. Gold + -ing K Still 
used locally as a name of the marigold, and in 
Kent of the ladybird.] i. A gold coin. 2. A 
kind of apple --1660. 

Goddisti, a. ME. [See -ISH.] Somewhat 
golden. 

Godd-laced, a. 1630, Ornamented with 
gold lace. 


Gk)ld leaf. (Often hyphened^ 1727. a. 
(with pL) A minute quantity of gold, beaten 
out into an extremely thin sheet, from 3 to 3i 
inches square. b. (sing, only.) Gold in this 
form for gilding, etc. 

Gold leaf electrometer, electroscope, galvanoscope, 
appliances in which gold leaf is used as a detector. 


Go*ldless» a. rare, ME. [See -less.] 
Without gold. 


Gold-mine. 1483. A mine from which 
gold is obtained. Also fig. a source of wealth. 
Goldney, -nie, -ny : var. ff. Goldeney. 
Goldsmitli (gcTuddsmif). OE. i. One who 
fashions gold into jewels, ornaments, etc. 
UDown to the 18th c. goldsmiths acted as 
bankers. 2. Short for goldsmith-beetle 1863. 
Comb. g. -beetle, a large scarabseid beetle [Co- 
talpa lanigera) having wing-covers of golden 
lustre ; also Cetoiiia aurata or other species. 
Hence GoTdsmi th(e)ry, the art or trade of a 
g. ; goldsmith's work ; articles made by a g. 
Gold stick, go*ld-stick. 1804. a. The gilt 
rod carried on occasions of state by the colonel 
of the Life-guards or the captain of the Gentle- 
raen-at-arms. b. The bearer of this ; also gold- 
stick in waiting, 

Go*ld-wa:sher. 1515. fa. One who sweats 
gold coins, b. One who washes auriferous soil 
to separate the gold. c. An appliance for gold- 
washing. So GoTd-wasb, a place where gold- 
washing is carried on, Gorid-washing, (a) the 
process of obtaining gold by washing ; (b) == 
gold-wash (chiefly in pL), 
t Gold-weight. 1500. a. pi. Scales for 
weighing gold -1683. b. sing. Exact weight, 
such as IS sought in weighing gold -1727, 
Go*ld-work, -works. 1683. a. sing. The 
art or process of woikmg in gold. b. Gold- 
smith's work. c. pi. A place where gold is 
washed, mined, or smelted. So GoTd-worker, 
one engaged in the obtaining or working of 
gold. Gold-workings, a place or places 
where gold is mined or washed. 

Go'ldy, dial. 1802. [f. Gold 1 h--y 4 .] 
a. The goldfinch, b. The yellow-hammer. 
Goldy (gJuldi), a. 1605. [f. Gold -t -y i.] 
Gold-like, resembling gold in colour and sheen. 
Comb, g.-stone = AventuRINE. 

Goldylocks: see Goldilocks. 
f Golee. rare. Also gole. ME. only. [a. 
OF. golee, gulee, etc., f. (ult.) L. gula mouth, 
throat + ; see -ADE.] A mouthful, throat- 
ful (of words). Chaucer. 

Golet(te, obs. f. Gullet. 

Golf (gplf, gpf)» 1457* [Said to be ad. 
Du. kolf, kolv- * Ciyjib', but golf is mentioned 
earlier than any of the Du. sports. See N.E.D.] 
A game in which a small hard ball is struck 
with various clubs into a series of small cylin- 
drical holes made at intervals on the surface of 
a moor, field, etc. 

Comb. : g.-club (see Club $b. 1 . 2) ; -links, the ground 
on which g. is played. Hence Golf v, GoTfer. 

Golgotha (g^-lg<yi?a). 1593. [a. L. (Vulg.) 
golgotha, Gr. yoX-^oBa, ad. gogolpa» Aramaic 
form of Heb. gulgolc} skull ; see (Calvary.] 
I. A place of interment; a graveyard, a charnel- 
house. fa, Univ. slang. (See quot.) -1803. 

z. Golgotha, that is, the place of sculls or heads 
of colleges and halls, where they meet and debate 
Amherst. 

Goliard (g(?u’liajd). Y^owBist. 1483. [a. 
OF. goliard, -art, -ar glutton, f. gole (mod. 
gueule) : — L. gula gluttony.] One of the class 
of educated jesters, buffoons, and authors of 
ribald Latin verse, who flourished chiefly in 
the i2th and 13th c. Hence Goliardery, the 
practices of a g. 

tGoliardeys. ME. [zd, OF. goliardois ; iAGu 

prec.] - Goliard --1643. 

Goliath (g^Ui'a])). Often erron. Goliah. 
1591. [a. L. (Vulg.) Goliath, Heb. golyaih the 
giant sfain by David, i Sam. xvii. J i . A giant ; 
often allusively. 2. A very large lamellicorn 
beetle of the genus GoUathus 1826. 3- (Also 
g, crane) A powerful travelling crane 1888. 

X. The G. of English literature 1846. 

f Gk>ll. 1586. [?] A hand -1690. 

Golly (gF'li); interj. 1848. Substituted for 
God in oaths, etc, 

GoUywog (g^>-liw^g). 1895. Also golli- 
[■wog(g. A black (male) grotesque doll, with 
staring eyes and fuzxy hair. 

Golosh, goloshoe, etc. ; see Galosh. 
Goluptious (gi^lp’pbs), <35. joc. 1856, [Ar- 
bitrary, perh. after Voluptuous,] Luscious, 
i delightful. 
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GOOD 


GOMARIST 


Gtomarist (g^u-marist). 1674. [f. Gomar + 
-I ST. 3 A follower of Francis Gomar (1563'- 
1641), Professor of Divinity at Leyden, who 
defended Calvinism as against Arminianism. 
So GomaTian, 

Gombeen (g^mbrn). Anglo- Ir. 1862. [a. 
mod. Ir. gaimbin, conn. w. med.L. cambiu7n ; 
see Change.] Usury. Chiefly aitrib., as 
g.-man, a usurer. Hence Gombee’nism, bor- 
rowing or lending at usury. 

Gombroon, gomroon (g^mbrw*n, gpmr/7*n). 
1698. [Name of a town on the Persian Gulf. 
Cf. Gambroon.] a kind of Persian pottery, 
imitated in Chelsea ware. 
fGomeL [Com. Tent. : OE,guma : — pre- 
Teiit. ^ghomon- cogn. w. L. homo, hominis. 
Cf. Bridegroom.] A man -1515. 

Gomes, igu. [“Cf. Coom The 

black and oily grease on the axle of a cart 
wheel. 

f Gomer 1. OE. [a. L. gomor^ Gr. 70/idp, 
transliteration of Heb.; see Omer.] A Heb. 
measure ; = Omer -1631. 

Gomer 2 (g<3U*m9i). 1828. [f. the inventor’s 
name.] Gomer chamber, a conical chamber 
with spherical bottom used in smooth-bore I 
guns and mortars. ! 

Gomerel (g^nnsr^), sh. Sc. and north. \ 
1814. [See -REL.] A fool, a simpleton. 
tGomorr(h)ean. 1522, [f. Gomorrah, \ 

Gomorrha, after names in -ean. J i 

A. Of or pertaining to Gomorrah (see Gen. \ 
xviii, xix) -1593. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Gomorrah ; hence, ; 

one who follows the practices of its inhabitants 
-1613. I 

Gomphiasis (g^mfsi-asis). 1706. [a, Gr., f. 
yofitpLos molar tooth.] Path. Disease of the 
(molar) teeth, causing them to become loose in 
their sockets. 

Gk)mphodont (gp’mf^d^nt), a. 1889. [f. 
Gr. jbfjLcpos bolt + dSovT- (dSovs) tooth.] 
Path. Having the teeth inserted by gomphosis, 
ll^Gomphosis (gx?mfJu‘sis). 1578. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f. yoiJL<p6€tv to bolt together, f. 

Anat. A form of immovable articulation, in 
which one hard part (e.g. a tooth) is received 
into the cavity of another. 

Gon, obs. inf. (etc.) of Go v. 

“gon (gi^n), suffix. The second element 
(repr. Gr. -yojv-os, -01/, -angled) of Kept agon, 
etc., sometimes used with algebraic symbols (as 
^;2“gon, 7z-gon). 

Gonad, (gpm^d). 1880. [f. Gr. yovfj, ybvos 
generation, seed, etc. + -AD, after mod.L. 
gonas, pi, gonadcs.'] Biol. An undifferentiated 
germ-gland, serving both as ovary and sperm- 
a^. Hence Go’naduct (for gonad-duct). 
IlGonangitim (g^jn^-nd^imn). /V.-ia. 1871. 
[mod.L., i. Gr. ybvos generation + tt77crov 
vessel. ] Zool. An external chitinous receptacle 
within which, in the calyptoblastic genera of 
liydrozoa, the sporosacs or planoblasts are 
developed. I-Ience Gona’ngial a. 

Gondola (gp’nd^la). 1549. gondola 

of obscure origin ; see Diez, Korting, etc.] i. 
A light flat-bottomed boat in use on the Vene- 
tian canals, having a cabin amidships and 
rising to a sharp point at either end; it is usu- 
ally propelled by one man at the stern with a 
single oar. Also transf “fa. A ship’s boat 
1626. 3. C/.S. A large flat-bottomed river boat 
for freight ; used also as a gun-boat 1774. 4. 
OB gondola cariZyS' h, {cf. G.,Dn. gondel'^ A 
car attached to the under side of a dirigible 
balloon or airship 1914. 

X. The farlightsofskimming gondolas Byron, transf. 
In cabs, those gondolas on wheels 1827. Cofnb, g.- 
car U.S., a rauway car having a platform body with 
low sides. 

Gondolet(g^ndi?le‘t). 1602. {ad. It. goyzdo- 
letta, dim. of gondolal] A small gondola. 
Gondolier ^nd( 5 ^ 1 i ®*j). 1603. [a. F., acl. It. 
gondoliere.*\ One who rows a gondola. 

And silent rows the songless g. Byron. 

Qone (gpa), ppl. a. 1598. [pa. pple. of Go 
«/.] I. Lost, ruined, undone, a. That has de- 
parted or passed away 1820. 

I. A g, case, a homeless case. A g. sensation {feel- 
ing), a feeling of faintness or exhaustion. G. coon 


(U.S.) : see Coon. a. Past andg. Dead and g. (see 
Dead a,). Hence Go’ner {slofig), one who is dead 
or undone. 

Goneness (g^njnes). 1853. [f. prec. 4- 
-NESS.l Faintness; lassitude; exhaustion. 

Gonfalon (gp-nfal^n). 1595. [ad. It. gon- 
falone (also used), later form of Gonfanon.] 
A banner or ensign, frequently with tails or 
streamers, suspended from a cross-bar instead 
of being fastened to the pole, esp. as used by 
the Italian republics or in eccl. processions. 

Gonfelonier (gp nfal6nl»*i). 1 586. [a. F., 01 ; 
ad. It. gonfaloniers (also used), f. prec.] The 
bearer of a gonfalon, a standard-bearer; spec, 
(a) the title of the chief magistrate in several 
Itdian republics; (b) the Pope's standard- 
bearer, an office claimed as hereditary by the 
Dukes of Parma. Hence Goinfalonie'rship. 

Gonfanon (g^mfan^n). Now Jfzst. ME. [a. 
OF, gunfanun, gonfanon, etc., f. ^gund- (OE. 
gdp) : — OTeut. ^gunpjd war + fano banner, 
Fanon.] I. = Gonfalon. In the middle 
ages chiefly applied to the small pennon im- 
mediately beneath the steel head of a knight's 
lance. Also Jig. 'I'a. A lance carrying a gon- 
fanon. Caxton. 

tGongi. [Special use of OE. gang, gpng; 
see Gang jA^] A privy -1576. ^ 

Gong2 (gpg). 1600. [a. Malay echoic.] 
A metallic disk with upturned rim (usu. made 
of an alloy of four parts copper to one of tin) 
which produces resonant musical notes when 
suspended and struck with a soft mallet, h. A 
saucer-shaped bell, struck by a hammer or 
tongue moved by some mechanical device; 
used chiefly as an alarm or a call-bell 1864. 
Coznb. g.-bell=b. Hence Go'ng-gomg, a name 
given to various analogous instruments in use 
among barbarous peoples. ? Obs. 

Gongorism (g^’ggoriz’m). 1813. [f, Gon- 
gora -f* -ISM.] An affected type of diction and 
style introduced into Spanish literature by the 
poet Gongora y Argote (1561-1627). So Gom- 
gorist. Also Gomgoresque, 

Goniatite (gJ’n'niatsit). 1838. [ad. mod.L. 
goniatites, f.Gr. ycoyiaa.ngle .2 Palxozzt, Agenns 
of fossil cephalopods with angular markings. 
(iGonidium (gi7ni*dii;m). PI, -ia. 1845. 
[mod.L., dim. on Gr. type of ydvos child, pro- 
duce.] Bot. i. One of the cells filled with 
chlorophyll which are formed beneath the corti- 
cal layer in the thallus of lichens; now known 
to be imprisoned algae. 2. a. A reproductive 
cell produced asexually in algae. b. The 
conidium in fungi. 1882. Hence Gonrdial, 
Goni'dic adjs. of or pertaining to gonidia. 
Gonidio'genous a. producing or having the 
power to produce gonidia. Goni'dioid a, 
resembling the gonidia of lichens. Goni*diose 
a, containing or provided with gonidia. Also 
Goni'diophore = Conidiophore. 

Gk^nimic (g^ni'mik), a. 1857. [f. mod.L. 
gouimoji adj. neiit. producing offspring + -ic.] 
In^. layer, stratum, orig. — ‘gonidial layer’. 
The adj. is now taken to mean : Relating to 
gonimia ; containing gonimia. var. Go'nimous 
a. (in the orig. sense). 

IlGonimium (g<?ni*mi:^m). PL -ia. 1882. 
[mod.L., f. g 07 timon (see prec. ). 1 Bot, A goni- 
dium which is not of an absolutely green (grass- 
green) colour. 

B. sb, A fish of this family. 

Goniometer (gJuni^*mft9j). 1766. [ad. F. 
goniomhtre, f. Gr, yoovCa 4* /xerpov,] An instru- 
ment used for measuring angles. (In measur- 
ing the angles of crystals two kinds are used, 
the old contact- or hand-goniometer, and the 
more accurate reflecting goniometer m^cxitcd by 
Wollaston.) So Gonio'metry, measurement 
of angles. Hence Go:niome*tric, -al a. of or 
pertaining to goniometry. 

Gkjno- igg'tio), prefix, bef. a vowel gon-» 
repr. Gr. yovo-, comb. f. ySvos, yovrj genera- 
tion, offspring, semen, etc. 

Go'nobiast [see -blast], Biol, a cell which takes 
part in reproduction; hence Go>nobla*stic a, 
llGomoblasti’dlum (jpl. -idia) [f. Gonoblast 4- Gr. 
-CSiou dim. suffix], Zool, = Blastostyle; hence 
Gomoblasti'dlal a. jlGomocalyx [see Calyx 2 ], 
Zool, the beU-shaped disk forming the swimming 
organ of a medusiform gonophore; hence Gono* 
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ca’lycine a, Go'nocheme [Gr. bxni^g vehiclej, 
Zool. a medusiform planoblast which gives origin 
directly to the generative elements. Gonocq'ccus 
[see Coccus], Path, the micrococcus found in the 
discharge of gonorrhoea. Go'nosome [Gr. triaixa], 
Zool. name for the collective body of reproductive 
zooids of a hydrozoan ; hence Go noso*mal a. 
Go*no sphere [Sphere], Bot, the irregular globule 
formed by the condensation of the protoplasm of the 
oogonium in certain fungi ; also (iGonosphse'rium 
(pi. -to). jlGonothe'Ca [Gr. case], Zool, = 

Gonangium ; hence Gonothexal a. ^ Gonozo'oid 
[Zoom], Zool. one of the sexual zooids enclosed m 
certain of the gonophores of the Hyd>ozoa', also aitnb, 

Gonoph (g^*n^f). slang. 1852. [a. Heb. 
gazindbh thief.] A pickpocket. 

Gonophore 1835. [f. Gr. ybvo- 

Got^O- - h (popos. Cf. F. gonophore.'] 1. Bot. 
The short stalk which bears the stamens and 
carpels in Anonacex, etc., due to the elongation 
of the receptacle above the corolla. 2. One of 
the medusoid buds which contain the repro- 
ductive elements in Hydrozoa 1859. 
Gonorrlioea (g^norfa). Also t-rhea, etc. 
1547 [med.L., ad. Gr. yovoppoia, f. ySvos seed 
4- poia flux; so called because it was supposed 
to be a discharge of semen.] An inflammatory 
discharge of mucus from the membrane of the 
urethra or vagina. Hence Gonorrhoe'al, -e’al, 
f Gonoirhce’an adjs. of, pertaining to, or affect- 
ed with g. 

Gonosome, -sphere, etc. : see Gono-. 

GonyS (gp*nis). 1836. [app. a mistake for 
genys = Gr, ykvvs under-jaw. j Ornith. I'he 
keel of a bird’s bill ; the inferior margin of the 
symphysis of the lower jaw. Hence Gonydeal 

a. ot or pertaining to the g. 

Goober (gzz’bsi), U.S. 1885. The peanut, 
Arachis hypogxa. 

Good (gnd ), a. , adv. , and sh. [Com. Tent. : 
OE. gdd, xooXgb^-', ga^- (see Gather v.), hence 
orig. = fitting, suitable. Compared Better, 
Best; goodesi (sense II. 3) is playful. Adv. 
Well.] 

A. adj. I. A terra of general or indefinite 
coram endation. i . Of things : Being what they 
are called or ought to be, 2. Of persons : 
(originally) Of high rank or valour OE. 3. Of 
personal qualities : Commendable in the person 
OE. 4. Of a state of things, a purpose, etc. : 
Right, sound OE. Chiefly predicative. Also 
absoL as an exclam., expressing satisfaction. 

X. Plates of silver god (= 'pure *ois.) ME. Aryght 
g. dyuer Caxton. To g. wine they do v_se g. bushes 
Shaks. Phr. Thai 's a good 'un : used ironically to 
characterize a statement that is incredibly mendacious 
or absurdly exaggerated {slang). G. townes, G. 
sbyppes ME. (now conventional, as in ‘the g. ship 
A— ‘the g. town of B — ’). 2. Rare in orig. 

sense, exc. in phr. g. men and true, as g. as. fin 
forms of address, or courtesy, as, Gode sirs 1420. 
She’s my g. Lady Shaks. G. your Ladyship 1742. 
{Obs.cxo. in jocular use) ‘My g. friend’, ‘the g. 
woman of the house ’ ; and euphemistically in ‘ the 
g. people ’ = fairies. 3. An. .emulator of euery mans 
g. parts Shaks. G. qualities {tnod.). Of a g. family 
De Foe, Ofg. birth {mod.). Take g. herte Chaucer. 
G. cheer (see Cheer sb.). G. name in man and woman 
Shaks. G, fame, A g, face Shaks. A g. leg Thackeray. 
4. Hell is full of g. meanings Herbert. It was., 
g. that they should be respected Macaulay, absol. 
It is a promise, g. Disraeli. Very g., my lord 1829. 
Phr, It is {seems) g. to, to think g. to. 

II. I. Morally excellent : a. of persons. ME. 

b. of conduct. OE. 2. Applied to God, and in 
exclams. G. God I gracious / etc. OE, 3. Kind. 
OE. Constr. to. OE. 4. Pious, holy OE. 

X. a. The hand that hath made you faire hath made 
you g. Shaks. b. Gode daeda, opp. to misdaeda 0 . E. 
Chron, A . . g. conscience Clarendon. Be g., sweet 
girl, and let who will be clever Kingsley. Be a g. 
girl (— well-behaved) 1695. z. It was a wicked wo- 
man's curse — God’s g., and what care I Coleridge. 

‘ G. Lord I What Fools 1 ’ said the Physician 189a. 
3, Be g. to Rome Shaics. G. to me {mod.). It is 
the gooddest soule B. Jons. To he g. enough (or so 
g, as) to (do something) 1652. G. offices, turn (see 
Turn). \G, words bonayerba) G. woids 
are worth much and cost little Herbert. To say 
a g. word for {fmd.). Good (= simple) easie Man 
Shaks. 4. Reading g. books and drinking lea {mod.). 
Good Friday. 

HI. X. Agreeable OE. 2. Amusing 1530* 
3. Salutary, wholesome OBL 4. Favourable, 
laudatory 1601. 

X. Give us alle god endyng ME. G. fortune 1481, 
newes 1573. G. wynd and whedyr ME. Wine, and 
g. fare 1755. So in g. morning, etc, with ellipse ot 

i (ef) (rein). | (Fr. faire)* S (ftr, fern, earth). 
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io you ME.; to have a g'ood time of it (now an 
Americanism) ; had as g. a time as heart could wLh 
Pepys ; to have ag. night 1701. A g. smell 1684. 2. 

G. Company (see Company) 1530. As g. as a play. 
3. (5odne mete OE. G. for the short winded 1599, for 
a cold Steele ; also against. 4. Purchase vs a g. 
opinion Jul. C, 11. i. 145. God is in ag. sence. .jelous 
1617. The Apostles were Fishers of men in a g. sense 
1665. To take in g. part (see Part sb.'). 

rv. Useful, reliable for a purpose, or efficient 
in a function, pursuit, creed, etc. (either speci- 
fied or understood) OE, Const/^r, flo, to with 
inf 

Which of the Goods d’ye mean, g. for something, or 
g. for nothing Swift. He was not now g. for much 
Carlyle. Ing. time (see Time). G. fightyng men 
1548. G, Saracens PuRCH AS. G. Shepherds after 
Sheering drench their Sheep_ Dryden. G. Latin 
scholars Macaulay. A g. writer, hater, shot { 7 nodl). 
ft?, under sail -1561. Good at, e. g. the needle 1617, 
descriptions Thackeray. G. men of their hands 
Macaulay. He is called a G. Man upon the exchange 
who hath a responsible estate Fuller (cf. Shaks. 
Merck. V. i. iii. 15). A g. life (for purposes of in- 
surance) 1828. G. debts (= debts good as assets) ; 
hence Good*for sh. S. Afr. = lOU. G. for twenty 
years, for a ten miles walk {mod.). We had seven 
minutes g. (= available) 1711. 

V. I. Adequate ME., effectual, thorough ; 
valid (esp. in Law) OE. 2. Used as an in- 
tensive, before another adj. or with statements 
of quantity, etc. OE. 

I. G, keed,g. speed (see sbs.). In g. earnest, faith, 
sooth (see sb*?.). [He] made a very g. stand 1617. 
hly Lord, will give a very g. accompt_of them 1617. 
I gave him a g. blow Swift. Administering a g. 
beating to his wife S. Walpole. I have taken g 
care That shall not he Shelley, Licenses g. only for 
one year 1562. It is g. in Law too Massinger. G. 
claim, prize, reason, cause, excuse (mod.). To have 
a g. mind to (see Mind). 2. A g. smart cut 1787. 
He writes a g. bold hand {mod.). A g, deal, few, 
many (see those wds.). Code hand fulle OE. Geve 
to everyone three spoonefulles g. 1570. We have 
three quaiters g. to a voyage of half an hour, a g. two 
miles oflf, he played a g, hour on the violoncello (7«i7i:f.). 

VI, Phrases. 

1. As good. Orig. adj* Me had been as g. to goo 
ME. To be as g. as one's word 1577. Later, semu 
adv, : I were as g. (= I might as well) ; or adzf. : We 
had as g. make tracks {mod,). Asg. ots: advb. phr. 
= Practically. As g. as gone ME. 2. Make good. 
To make up for (a deficiency) ME. To perform (a 
promise); to effect (a purpose) 1535. To substantiate 
(a charge), esp. make g. on any one. on his Person 1523. 
To make secure (a kingdom, walls, prisoners) 1606. To 
repair (a building) 1568. To succeed (orig. U.S.) 1901. 

B. adv. a. qualifying a vb.: Well. Now 
vulgar or slang. Also in good as= 
well as tb, qualifying an adj. or adv., with 
intensive force : In a high degree. c. In as 
good (see A. VI) the adj. occas. becomes an adv. 

C. quasi-Ti^. and si. i. The adj used also I . as 

pi. Good persons. Nowonlywith/Zz^ (exc. ingood 
and bad) ME. 2. The neut. adj. used < 3 )sol. 
That which is good : a. gen. OE. b. The good 
portion, side, or aspect 1670. c. Well-being, 
profit, benefit, advantage OE, 3. A particular 
thing that is good : a. That which it is good to 
attain or possess OE. ; tb, occas. A good quality, 
virtue, grace -1563; c. pi. Property; now 
movable property ; also sing. {pis. exc. arch.) 
OE. ; fd. sing. Money -1548 ; e. pi. Live stock 
(now dial) 1485. 4. spec. (Now only pi.) 

Merchandise, wares (now chiefly manufactured 
articles) 1460. Also attrii. as goods agent, 
engine, train, etc. 1858. 

2. a. To know G. from Evil 1688. b. The g. and 
bad of an affair 1670. C. Zeale to promote the com- 
mon g Bible Transl. Pref. To drink, .for the g. of 
the house Goldsm. As much as he can see the g. of 
E. Irving. Phr. To do g., nmchg. may it do you, to 
do any g. To theg. : as a balance on the right side. 
To come tog. : orig. of a dream, tto come true ; later, 
to yield a g. result. For g, {and all) : as a valid con- 
clusion; hence, finally. To be any, some, no g. 
(colloq.). 3, a. The goods of the mind Sir T. Browne, 
of fortune Burke. Life .is a doubtful g. to many 
Geo, Eliot, b. The goods and graces wherewith 
they were indued Homilies, c. Misers will as easily 
part with their blood, as with their g. Trapp, d. {A) 
great g. : a great sum of money. Marriage g, : a 
marriage portion. 4 . Phr. To deliver the goods ; to 
supply the objects contracted for; to carry out one’s 
part of the agreement; to come up to expectations 
(chiefly Z/. .S'.). The goods \ what is supplied or pio- 
vided; what is expected or required ; the leal thing ; 
the genuine article (chiefly U.S.). 

Comb. X. “ta. denoting a grandparentj as good-dame, 
•sire ; b. denoting a relation by marriage, = -in-law, 
or step-, as Good-father, -mother, •brother, -sister, 

-SON, -DAUGHTER. 


*. Special: as fg.-deed adv, in very deed; 
•enough a . , that has a quality in a sufficient degi ee ; 
-face, one that carries a fair or smooth face ; -for* 
little a., of little use, insignificant ; -for-something, 
one who is of some use ; cf. Good-for-nothing , 
•woolled a., (of a sheep) having a g. fleece ; (of per- 
sons) having plenty of pluck and go {dial, or slang). 
fGood, V. OE. [f. the adj.] I. intr. To 
improve -ME. 2. t7-ans. To endow (a church, 
etc.). OE. only. 3. To improve ; to manure 
(land) -18 . . 4. To benefit (a person). Also 

absol. -1620. 

Good-bye (gu'dbai*)* I573* contr. of 
God be with you (or ye ) ; perh, affected by good 
morning, etc.] i. As an exclam. : Farewell, 
s. sb. A saying ‘ good-bye * 1573. Also attrii. 

2. He hurried through his good-byes 1879. 

Good-daugilter. Sc. and north. 1513. 
[See Good.] A daughter-in-law. 

Good day. ME. [See Good a. Ill, i.] 

1, A phrase of salutation at meeting or parting. 

2. The salutation expressed by this phrase ME. 

X. God so 3eve 50U gc^ day Chaucer. A good day, 

thou, and thou 1460. 2. To bid, give (a person) 

day. 

Good-den: see Good even. 

Goo d-do*er. ME. [f. Good so. + Doer.] 

1. Now commonly a doer of good \ a benefactor. 

2, dial. An animal or plant that thrives well 
1877- 

Good even. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [See 
Goodzz. hi. I.] A form of salutation ; =Good 
evening (but used at a.ny time after noon : see 
Fom. Jul. ir. iv. 116 ff.) 1481.^ 

Oh, ’giue ye-good-e’vn Two Gent. ii. i. 104. Godden 
to your Worships Cor, ii, L 103. 

Good-father. Sc. 1533. [See Good.] A 
father-in-law ; also, a step-father. 
Good-feUow, sb. ME. [See Fellow sb.] 
I. An agreeable companion ; esp. a boon com- 
panion, a convivial person. t2. A thief or 
robber -1633. Hence fGoodfellow v. (rare), 
to call (a person) a good fellow, Good-fe‘llow- 
ship, the spirit or habits of a good fellow, con- 
viviality ; now also, the spirit of true friendship 
or companionship. 

Goo*d-for-no thing. X711. IThtyihT.good 
for nothing used attrib. or as si . : see Good a. 
IV.] 

A. adj. Of no service or use ; worthless. 

We 1 eckon him here a good-for-nothing fellow Swift, 

B. sb. One who is good for nothing ; a worth- 
less person (for thing). So Goo*d-for-iiou:ght 
a, and sb. 

Good Friday. ME. [See Good a. 11. 4.] 
The Friday before Easter-day, observed as the 
anniversary of the death of Christ. 

Goodhap (gu*d|hsep). arch. 1557. [See 
Good a. and Hap jA i ; = good hap.] Good 
fortune. 

Good humour. i6i6. The condition of 
being in a cheerful and amiable mood ; also, 
the disposition or habit of amiable cheerfulness. 

Her good humour made her willing to divert me 
1718. Hence Good-humoured a. possessed of or 
characterized by good humour; indicative of good 
humour. ^ Go o dhu'mouredly adv. 

Goodish (gu'dij), a. 1756, [See -ISH.] 
Somewhat good, 

A g. sort of woman Mrs, Delany. A g. sum 1894. 

i GoO'dless, a. OE. [See -less.] Devoid 
of good or of goods -1581. 

Goo’dlihead. ME. [f. Goodly tz. + -head.] 
I. Comeliness {arch.). t2. Excellence, good- 
ness -1503. ts. The personality of one who is 
goodly. Spenser. 

Goo’dlike, a. Now dial. 1572. [f. Good 
zz, -f--LiKE.] a. Goodly: good-looking, b. 
Resembling what is good. 

Good-liking. ? Obs. 1583. [See Good a. 
T. 4 and Liking vbl. sb.] i. Kindly feeling 
towards a person 1586. 2. Good-will ; satis- 
faction 1583. f3. Personal fancy. Locke. 

t4- Good condition, embonpoint -1656. 

X. A match of prudence and common good-liking 
Swift. 4, Their yong ones are in good liking fob 
xxxix. 4, 

Groodliness (guffilines). ME. [f. Goodly 
a. -f -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
goodly ; comeliness ; tkindness -1555 ; excel- 
lence, value (rare) 1832. 

Her goodlinesse was full of harmony to his eyes 
Sidney. 


j Good-looking, a. 1780. Having a good 
appearance ; esp. with reference to beauty of 
countenance. So Goo d-loo*ker (chiefly U.S.). 

Goodly (gu'dli), zz. \ 0 ^.g 6 dhc\ see Good 
and -LY^.] I. Of good appearance; well- 
favoured or proportioned ; comely, fair, hand- 
some. 2. Considerable in size, quantity, or 
number (freq. with mixture of sense 1) ME. 

3. Of good quality. Also, good for a purpose, 
proper, convenient (often with mixture of sense 
i). Often ironical. ME. t4. Gracious, kind. 
ME. only. 

1. pe goodlieste mayde.rin al pe toun Chaucer. 
2. Surely a g. stature is most majestical Fuller. 3. G. 
Come B. Googe. Heere’s a g. Watch indeed Shaks. 

Phrase. G. and gracious I (see Gracious). 

Goodly (gu'dli), adv. [ME. godiiche.] fl. 
Beautifully, gracefully -1556. t2. Graciously, 
kindly ; courteously -1677. 3. In a goodly 

fashion; excellently. Also ironical. Now 
rare. ME. t4. Conveniently -1513. ts* In 
neg. clauses : Easily, readily -1652. 

Goodnian (gu*dm^n). ME. [Good a. + 

I Man.] fi. = Good man. Perh. really two 
I wds. ME. only, 2. The male head of a house- 
hold ; +the host (of an inn), tthe keeper (of a 
prison) ME. b. Hence, a husband (now only 
Sc. or arch.) 1513. fS* Prefixed to designations 
of occupation --1638. 4. A man of substance, 

not of gentle birth; a yeoman, etc. Obs. exc. 
Hist, or poet. 1587. tb. Sc. The laird or tenant 
of a specified estate or farm -1824. 

2. When the g. mends his armour Macaulay. 3. 
Nay, but heare you, g. deluer Haml. v. i. 13. 4. He 
IS called a Good Man in common discourse, who is 
not dignified with Gentilitie Fuller, b. The G. of 
Primrose Know© Scott. 

Gk)od morrow, good-mo*rrow. ME. i. 

A salutation equiv. to the later good mor?ii??g 
(see Good a. III. i). Now arch, t^- Some- 
thing as empty as ' good-morrow ’ ; a trivial 
saying or matter -1704. 

I. Giue you good-morrow, sir Shaks. 

Good-mother. .SV. 1536. [see Good.] A 
mother-in-law; also, a step-mother. 

Good nature, good-na*ture. 1450. i. 
Pleasant or kindly disposition ; chiefly denoting 
undue easiness of disposition. t2. Natiual 
goodness of character ; virtue (rare) -idyy. 

Good-natured. (The stress varies.) 1577. 
[f. prec. + -ED 2.] Characterized by good 
nature (see prec.). 

If it is abuse — why, one is always sure to hear of it 
from one damn’d good natur’d friend or another 
Sheridan. Hence Good-natured-ly adz/., -ness, 

Gk)05d-nei*ghbourhood. 1817. [f. good 

z^eighbozer-k -HOOD.] The disposition and be- 
haviour characteristic of a good neigh boui ; 
friendly feeling and intercourse. So Goo‘d- 
neighborirliness . 

Goodness (gu*dnes). [OE. gddnes.] I. 
The quality or condition of being good, in 
various senses ; esp. moral excellence ; benevo- 
lence ; also beneficence OE. ; kindly feeling OE. 
t2. Advantage, profit -1583. ts* quasi-z,w2zr. 
A good act or deed -1568. 4- In exclams., 

orig. with reference to the goodness of God 
1613. 

I. Vertue is bold, and goodnes neuer fearefull 
Shaks. The g. of the Lord Wesley, of a custom 
Stephen, of a cause 1870. Phr, Have theg. to..'. 
a form of polite request. 4 . G. graciozis I G. {only) 
knows I For goodness' sake I I wish tog. I Surely 
tog. I Thank g. I Goodness I 

&od night. (Also hyphened) ME. [See 
Good a. III. i.] i. A customary phrase used 
at parting at night or going to sleep ; torig. 
have good night, {God) give you good night, etc. 
Also//. Also attrii. 2. transf. Any parting 
salutation at night 1597. 

fg. When our beauty fades, godnight with vs 
Marston. attrib. One good-night carol more Byron. 

Good now, goo*d-now:. Obs. exc, dial. 
1579* [See Good a. L 4 and Now.] An 
exclam, of acquiescence, entreaty, expostula- 
tion, or surprise. 

Goods. See Good C. quasi-j^. and sb. 
Good sense. 1688. [Cf. F. bon sens.] 
Native soundness of judgement. 
fGoo'dship. OE. [See -ship,] Goodness. 
pi. Kindnesses -ME. 

Good-sister. Sc. 1666. [See Good.] A 
sister-in-law. So Good-son {Sc,), a son-in-law. 
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Good-tempered, a. {The stress varies. i 
1768. [f. good temper (see Temper sb.) + -ed 2,] 
Having a good temper ; not easily vexed. 

GrOOd Templar. 1874. One of an order of 
total abstainers established in the U.S. in 1851, 
and introduced into England in 1868. 

Good tiling. 1694. [See Good a,] A 
successful act or speculation ; a witty saying,* 
pi. dainties. 

Goodwife(gu*dw9if). ME. [Cf. Goodman.] 

1. The mistress of a house, etc. Now chiefly 

Sc, +2. = Mrs. Also, a civil form of address, i 
-1824. ^ I 

Goodwill (gudwi’l). OE. [Orig. two wds. 
(still often so written exc. in sense 4) : see Good i 
a. II. I, 2.]^ ti. Virtuous, pious, upright dis- 
position or intention. (In Lttke ii. 1^, goodwill 
has this sense in the pre-Reformation versions, 
in 16th c, versions and m A.V. it has sense 

2, while R.V. renders ‘ On earth peace among 

men in whom he is well pleased".) -1602. 2. The 
state of wishing well to a person, a cause, etc. 
OE. _ 3, Cheerful acquiescence or consent; 

readiness, zeal ME. 4. Comm, The privilege, 
granted by the seller of a business to the pur- 
chaser, of trading as his recognized successor ; 
the possession of a ready-formed connexion of 
customers, considered as a separate element in 
the saleable value of a business 1571. 

2 Peace vpon earth, and vnto men a good wyll 
CovERDALE. 3. And, though my poi tion IS but scant, 

I give it with good will Goldsm. 

Goody (gu*di), jAI 1559. [Short for Good- 
wife ; cf. hussy!\ A term of civility formerly 
applied to a (married) woman in humble life. 
Hence such a woman, b. U,S, A woman who 
looks after students" rooms 1827. 

G. Blake and Harry Gill Wordsw. 

Goody (gu’di), sbX 1745. [f. Good + 
-y.®] A sweetmeat. 

Goo'dy, 1859. U,S. « Lafayette i. 
Goo*dy, a, and sb,^ 1810. [-Y 6.] 

A. adj. I. ?Cosy. T. Moore. 2. Weakly 
or sentimentally good. Also, lo la I jig, 1830. 

B. sb, U.S. A goody person 1878. Hence 
Goo’dyness, goo'diness, the quality of being g. 
t Goodyear. Also in pseudo-etym. form 
goujeres, goujeers. 1555. [Good iZ. + Year. 
Perh. elliptical = ' as I hope for a good year 
a. A meaningless expletive, chiefly in WAat a 
(or the) good year. b. Some malefic power or 
agency (app. from its equivalence with what 
the plague, what the pox, etc.) 1591. 

b. The good yeares shall deuoure^ them, flesh and 
fell Lear v. hi. 24. 

Goo-dy-goo*dy,iz.(andj6.) 1871. Reduplic. 
Goodv a. and sb.^ Goo*dy*goo*d a. 1851. 

Goof (gzzf). slang, [cf. dial, goof, Goff.] 
A silly stupid person. Hence Goo*fy a., silly, 
Go-O'jBf. colloq. 1851. [f. phr.^^ ojf\ see 

Go v."] I. The action or time of going off; 
commencement. 2. Banking. The amount of 
loans falling due (and therefore going off the 
books) in a certain period 1900. 

Googly (gflf“gli). 1904, [?] Cricket. An off- 
break ball bowled with leg-break action. Hence 
Goo’gle V. of the ball or the bowler. Goo*gler, 
Gooroo, guru (gu’rw, gurzz ). 1613. [a. 

Hindi gurtt teacher, priest.] A Plindu spiritual 
teacher or head of a sect. Hence Guruship. 
Goosander (gwsae'ndar). 1622. [? f. Goose; 
for -ander cf. Bergander and ON. qnd (pi. 
andcr).] The bird Mergus merganser^ allied to 
the ducks but having a sharply serrated bill. 
Goose igils), sb. Tl. geese (gfs). [Com. 
Tout.: OE. gds (pi. gls) OTeut. *gans- : — 

OAryan ^gha/is-, whence L. a?iser (for ^hanser), 
Gr. large web-footed bird 

of the sub-family Afiserinx (family Anatidx), 
including and allied genera. 

The word is applied without addition to the common 
tame goose {Anser domesiicus), which is descended 
from the wild or greylag goose (jk. ferns or cinereus). 
The other species are dist. by adjuncts, as black, blue, 
etc. g;. ; fen’jj-marsh-g . ; American {wild), etc. g. 

b. spec. The female bird ; the male being the 
Gander, the young Goslings ME. c. fg. 
A simpleton 1547. d. Hissing ; sibilation ; esp. 
Theair. slang. 1805. 2. Applied to other birds 
of the same or a related family, or resembling: 
the tme goose, as Cape Barren g. {Coreopsis 
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novse-hollandix), Egyptian or Nile g. {Chsenalo- 
pex segyptiaca), Spur*winged g. (the African 
genus Plectropterus), etc. ; also the Solan 
Goose 1772. fg. Winchester goose M&.'venereidX 
disorder ; also, a prostitute -1778. ■t4* {Game 
of ) goose i A game played with counters on a 
board divided into compartments, in some of 
which a goose was depicted -1801. 5. A 

tailor's smoothing-iron. ¥\. gooses. [Thehan-j 
die resembles in shape a goose’s neck,] 1605. I 

1. Phr. A I I {liis) geese are swans : he always over- 
estimates. To cook one’s g . : to do for a person or 
thing ; to ruin or kill {slang). To kill the g. that laid 
or lays the golden eggs : to sacrifice future advantage 
to present necessities. To say bo to a g. (see Bo 
interj.). £. Come in Taylor, here 5’ou may rost your 
G. Shaks. 

Comb . : g.-barnacle = Barnacle sb.^ 2 ; -bone, a 
bone of a g., esp. one used as a weather-guide; 
-chase (see Wild-goose-chase) ; -club ; -dung-ore, 
Mzn. an impure iron sinter containing silver ; -file 
= single or Indian file ; -jfish Z 7 . 5 '., the fishing-frog, 
Lophius piscatorius ; -pen, (a) a pen or enclosure for 
geese: t(^) a quill-pen ; -Silver-ore ^goose-dung-ore 
(above) ; -teal, * the English name for a very small 
goose of the genus Nettopus ’ (Morris) ; f-trap, a 
trap for a g., a quibble, sophism; Mother Carey’s 
g., the largest of the petrels. 

Goose (gus)f V. 1808. [f. the sb.] i. trans. 
To press or iron with a tailor's goose. 2, 
Tkeatr. slang. To hiss, to express disapproval | 
of by hissing 1853. | 

Gooseberry (gz7*zbsri). 1532. [Prob. f. 
Goose sb. + Berry sb.] 1. The edible berry 

of any of the thorny species of the genus Bides] 
also the shrub itself. 2. Applied to shrubs 
resembling the gooseberry in some way 1847. 

3. Short for gooseberry-wine 1766. 4. A 

chaperon, esp, m to play g, 1837. 

I. Not worth a Goose berry Shaks, 2. Barbados 
g., Pereskia aculeaia ; Cape g., Physalis edulis or 
P. peruviana ; Coromandel g., Averrhoa Caram- 
bola. Phr. Old g. (slang) = the deuce (see Deuce ; 
esp. to play old g., to make havoc. 

Comb. : g. -caterpillar, the caterpillar of the g.- 
moth ; -louse = Harvest-bug j -moth, the magpie- 
moth (Abraxas grossulariaia) -season, the time 
when gooseberries are ripe, esp, in big g. season, the 
time of year when the newspapers record marvels. 

Goo’seberry foo*l. 1719. [Fool sb.^] i. 
A dish made of gooseberries stewed or scalded 
and pounded with cream. 2. A plant-name ; 
a. Willow-herb {Epilohium kirsutum), also 
called gooseberry-pie; b. Lungwort {Pulmo?iaria 
ofiicinalis) 1^94. 

Goo*se-bill. 1597. [From the resemblance.] 

1. Thepln.nt GalhemAparine; = Goose-GRASS 

2. f 2. A kind of forceps for extracting bullets, 
etc. -1823, 

Goo*se-egg;. ME. The egg of a goose ; 
hence U.S. the score zero or ‘ O (Cf. Duck’s 
EGG.) 

Goo-se-flesli, goo*seflesh. ME. i. The 
flesh of a goose. 2. A rough pimply condition 
of the skin, produced by cold, fear, etc. ; horri- 
pilation. (Cf. Goose-skin.) i8io. 

Goo'se-foot. 1516. [From the resemblance.] 

1. A plant of any of various species of the genus 

Chenopodium ; so called from the shape of the 
leaves. PI. goosefoots, 1548. 2. Anything 

suggesting the shape of a goose’s foot; e.g. a 
three-branched hinge, or roads diverging from 
a common point. PI. goose-feet. 

Goo*se-g^rass. Also erron. goose-grease. 
ME. [See Goose and Grass.] A name of 
pimts, mostly used at some time as food for 
geese, i. Silver-weed {Potentilla anserina). 

2. Cleavers {Galium Aparine) 1530. +3. 

Purple goose-grass, field-madder or spur-wort 
{Sherardia arvensis) 1548. 4. The wild grass, 
Bromus mollis 1853. 5. U,S. a. Polygonum 

aviculare. b. Poa annua, 

Goo'se-grease. ME. The melted fat of the 
goose. 

Goo*se-neck. 1688. Anything shaped like 
the neck of a goose; e.g. Mech. a pipe or piece 
of iron ; Naut, a curved iron, fitted outside the 
after-chains, to receive a spare spar ; etc. 

^0*se-quiU. 155a. One of the wing- 
feathers of a goose; hence, a pen made of this. 

(^osery (gw'sSri). 1642. [f. Goose sb. + 
-ERTT.] I. Silliness as attributed to the goose 
{rare), a. A place in which geese are kept ; a 
collection of geese 1828. 

I. The finicall g. of your neat Sermon-actor Milton, 


Goo*se-skin, 1700. i. The skin of a goose. 
Floyer. 2. = Goose-flesh 2. 1785. 3* A 

thin soft kind of leather. Also attrib. 1826. 4. 

The impression made upon copal by sand 1859. 
Goo*se-step. 1806. MU, An elementary 
drill in which the recruit balances his body on 
either leg alternately, and swings the other; 
also, the German stiff-legged parade step. Also 
as V. intr., to perform this step. 
Goo*se-wing. ME. i. The wing of a goose. 
2. Naut. One of the clues or lower corners of 
a ship’s main-sail or fore-sail, when the middle 
part is furled or tied up to the yard 1626. 
Hence Goo'se-winged a, 

Goo-sish, a. ME. [See -ISH.] Goose-like, 
silly. So Goo’sy a. ; also, like * goose-flesh ' 

{1857)- 

Gopher (g^'fsj), U.S. Also tgopliir. 
1791. [? ad. colonial F. gaufre, transf. use of 

gaufre honeycomb (see Goffer).] 1. A bur- 
rowing rodent of the genera Geomys and Tho- 
viomys; a pocket gopher or pouched rat 1812. 
2, A burrowing or ground squirrel of the genus 
Bpermophilinx ; a sperm ophile 2874. 3. A 

burrowing land-tortoise {Testudo carolma), of 
nocturnal habits 1791. 4. A large burrowing 

snake of the southern U.S. Also g.-snake. 

^ 1884. 5. Mining. A gopher-drift, q.v. 188 r. 

I Comb. ; g.-drift, an irregular prospecting drift, 
following the ore without regard to maintenance of a 
regular grade or section ; -hole, (a) the opening of a 
gopher’s burrow; (b) a mine-opening begun without 
any leference to future permanent development; 
•plum, the Ogeechee hme (Nyssa capziata). 

Gopher sbl^ 1611. [a. Heb.] 

The tree of the wood of which the ark was 
made. Chiefly in comb, g.-wood; applied in 
U.S. to the yellow-wood {Cladrastis tinctoria). 
Make thee an Arke of Gopher-wood Gen. vi, 14. 
Gopher (gJu-foj), v. U.S. 1893. [f. Gopher 
j-^.i] I. intr. To burrow. 2. Mining. To 
mine without any reference to future permanent 
development {mod.), 

llGor^ (gosTal). Also gooral, 1834. Zool. 
An Indian antelope {Cemas goral). 

Go*rbelly, sb. (and a.) Obs. exc. dial. 
1519. [? i.gor. Gore (sense i) + Belly.] 
ti. A protuberant belly -1790. 2. A person 

with a protuberant belly 1530. ts- attrib, 
-1603. Hence tGo’rbellied a. corpulent. 
fGorce. 1480. [f. AF. go?ts, pi. oigort (OF. 
gord, gourt) : — L. gurgiiem, gu?ges whirlpool.] 
a. A whirlpool, b. Any stop in a river, such 
as weirs, mills, stakes -1741. 

Gorcock (gp'ikpk). Sc. and n. dial. 1620. 
[f. gor of obscure origin + Cock.] The male 
of the Red Grouse. 

Gorcrow (g^-jkr<5u). 1605. [f. gor, Gore 
sb.^ + Crow.] The Carrion Crow. 

Gordian (gp*idian). 1561. [f. L. Gordius or 
Gordium (see sense 1) + -AN.] 

A. adj. I. Gordian knot; an intricate knot 
tied by Gordius, king of Gordium in Phrygia. 
The oracle declared that whoever should loosen 
it should rule Asia, and Alexander the Great 
cut it through with his sword 1611. Also fg. 
or allusively 1579. 2. Resembling the Gordian 

knot ; intricate, involved 1606. 

1. Jig. Turne him to any Cause of Pollicy, The 
Gordian Knot of it he will vnloose Shaks. 2. Tedious 
and G. difficulties Milton. 

fB. sb. I. = Gordian knot -ijog. 2. An in- 
habitant of Gordium; one who ties intricate 
knots 1606. 

Plence tGoTdian v. trans, to tie in a Gor- 
dian knot. Keats. 

Gore (gSsi), sb.l [OE. gor dung, dirt ; cf. 
Sw. gorr dirt, etc.] i. Dung, faeces ; filth of 
any kind. Obs. exc. dial. 2. Blood in the 
thickened state that follows effusion. Often 
poet. Blood shed in carnage. 1563. 

2. Thr.f (All) (in) a g. of blood-, bathed in or be- 
smeared with blood. Pepys. 

Gore (gSsj), sh."^ app. related to 

OE. gdr spear, the reference being to the shape 
of the spear-head.] i. A triangular piece of 
land. t2. poet. The front section of a skirt, 
wider at the bottom than at the top ; the lap of 
a gown, an apron. Hence, a skirt, petticoat, 
or gown, -1570. 3. Any wedge-shaped or tri- 

angular piece of cloth forming part of a gar- 
ment, sail, etc., and serving to produce difference 
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of width at different points ME. 4. Her. A 
charge formed by two curved lines meeting in 
the fesse-point, the one drawn from the sinister 
or dexter chief and the other from the lowest 
angle of the b^e 1562. 5. Any triangular or 

lune-shaped piece forming part of the surface 
of a globe, a balloon, the covering of an um- 
brella, a dome, etc. 1796. 

Gore ME. [?] i. frans. To pierce 

or stab deeply, with a sharp weapon, spike, spur, 
or the like. Ods. exc. as in sense 2. a. spec. 
To pierce, or wound, as with horns, or {rarely) 
the tusk. Also iransf. and pig. Also absol. 

1523- . 

2. It is_ the nature of bulls to g. each other 2865. 
fig. Aquinas., was called bos mutus, a dumbe Oxe; 
and.. with two homes, gored all unbeleevers 1641. 

fGore, v.’^ Only in Gk)red, Goring. 1566, 

1. frans. To cover with or as with gore. Only 
in pa. pple. -1655. ». intr. To lie soaking in 
blood. Stanyhurst. 

Gore (gosj), z/.s 1548. [f. Gore 1, 
trans. To cut into a gore or gores ; to furnish 
with gores, ts* Naut. inir. To swell or jut 
out 1627. 

Go'rebill. local. 1862. [? f. gore^ Gare 
sb?' + Bill The garfish. 

Gore-fish, 1839. [?f. obs. gore^ a spear or 
javelin.] ? = Garfish, 

Gorge (g^idg), sd.'^ ME. [a. OF. and F, 
gorge : — pop. L. ^gorga, of unkn, origin.] 

I. I, The external throat ; the front of the 

neck. Obs. exc. arch. 2. The internal throat. 
Now only rhei. ME. 3. Falconry, The crop 
of a hawk. Hence, opprobriously, of the maw, 
devouring capacity, of a monster, a person, etc. 
Obs. exc. arch. Also fig. 1450. t4. A meal for 
a hawk -1677. 5. What has been swallowed ; 

in phrases (primarily of Falconry) ^to cast up^ 
heave, etc, one's g. iFreq. used fig. to express 
disgust or violent resentment. 1532. 

3. fig. The first are in destruction’s g. Scott. Phr. 

A full g. (often taken erron. in sense 4). 5. How 

abhorred my Imagination is, my g. rises at it Shaks. 

II. I. Fortif. The neck of a bastion or other 

outwork; the entrance from the rear to the 
platform or body of a work 1669. a. A narrow 
opening between hills ; a ravine, esp. one that 
gives passage to a stream 1769. 3, Arch. The 
neck of a column ; also, a kind of moulding, 
hollow on the inside 1706. 4. Mech. The 

groove of a pulley 18x2. 5. Angling. A solid 

object, intended to be swallowed by the fish 
1883. 6. U.S. A mass choking up a narrov/ 

passage; esp. in iceg. (see ICE sb.) 1884. fy. 
Pottery, pi. Pitchers. [? a distinct wd.; cf. 
Brown George.] 1684. 

2. Through the g. of this glen they found access to 
a black bog Scott. 

Comb.y as (sense II. g) gHiaoh’, also g.-circle, in 
gearing, ‘the outline of the smallest cross-section of 
a hyperboloid of revolution * (Webster). 

Gorge (gpjd3), sb.^ 1854. [f. next vb.] An 
act of gorging oneself; a glut (of food, etc.). 
Gorge (gpidg), v. ME. [ad. OF. and F. 
gorger, f. gorge GORGE i. inir. To fill the 

gorge; to feed greedily. Const, on, upon. 3. 
trans. To fill the gorge of ; to glut, satiate. 
Also traiisf. and fig. i486, 3. To swallow ; to 

devour greedily 1614. 4. To fill full, distend ; 

to choke, choke up. Chiefly in pa. pple. 1508. 


t. To. -g. upon the Church Milt. %. Messes To g. 
his appetite Lear 1. i. lao. fig. Gorged with wealth 
1639. 3. You must.. let him have time to g. your 

hook Walton. 4. During excessive laughter ., the 
head and face become gorged with blood Darwin. 

Gorged (gpids5d), ppL a. 1610. [f. Gorge 
sh.^ + -ED 2 .] Her. Having the gorge or neck 
encircled (with a coronet, etc.), 

Gorgelet (gridglet). 1873. [f. as prec. + 
-LET.] A patch of colour on the throat of a 
bird. 

Gorgeous (gf idgos), a. 1495. [ad. OF. 
gorgias elegantly or finely dressed ; of uncertain 
origin.] I, Adorned with rich or brilliant 
colours; showy, magnificent, b. transf, of 
literary phraseology, etc.: Dazzling 1561, 3. 

coUoq. As an epithet of approbation. (Cf. spUn^ 
did.) 1883. 

I. I am not gorgious in attire Dekkkr. The land 
of g. sunsets Black, iransf. G. and fine woordes 
1:561. 2. A g. time 1883. Hence GoTgeous-ly 

adv., -ness. 


Go*rgeret. 1758. [a. h.,f gorge throat, from 
its tubular shape.] Surg. = Gorget 2. 
Gorgerin (g^ud5erin). 1664. [a. F., f. gorge 
throat.] I. Arch, = Hypotrachelium. 

= Gorget ^ i. 1849. 

Grorget 1 {gg xd^et). 1470. [a. OF. gorgete 
(mod. dial, gorgette a collar), dim. of gorge 
throat.] I, A piece of armour for the throat 
Now Hist. b. transf A collar 1629, 3. An 

article of female dress, covering the neck and 
breast; a wimple. Now Hist. 1575. 3. An 

ornament for the neck; a necklace 1570. 

Mil. A gilt crescent-shaped badge suspended 
from the neck, formerly worn by officers on 
duty 1786. 5. Zool. A patch of colour on the 

throat of a bird, etc. i8or. 

I. Cavaliers with rufif, rapier, buff-coat, and g 
Thackeray. 2, Goodly dames in ruff and g. Scott. 
Garget 2 (g^ud^et), 1740. [Corruption of 
GorGERet,] Surg. A steel instrument having 
the form of a channel, used in operations for 
the stone, etc. 

llGk>rgio(gp*xd3b). 1851. [Romany.] Gipsy 
term for a non-gipsy. 

Gorgon (gp-ag^n), sh. (and <z.) 1529. [ad. L. 
Gorgon&m, Gorgo, a. Gr. Topyu (pi, TopySves), 
f. yopyos terrible.] i. Gr. Myth. One of three 
mythical sisters, with snakes for hair, whose 
look turned the beholder into stone. Medusa, 
the only one mortal, was slain by Perseus, and 
her head fixed on Athene’s shield. 1614. b. 
Short for Gorgon's head. BuRKE. t2. An 
African quadruped ; ? the gnu. Topsell. 3, 
A very terrible or very ugly person 1529. 4. 

attrib. Petrifying, terrible 1575. 

X. Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire Milt. 
4. Your G. looks Turn me to stone Massinger. 
Comb. Gorgon^s head, {a) the head of Medusa; (d) 
‘a kind of basket-fish ’ (Ceni. Piet.), 

Gorgoneion (gpigon^vgn). 1842. [a. Gr., 

neut. of yopy6v€Los, of or pertaining to a Gor- 
gon,] A representation of a Gorgon’s head. 
Gtorgonia (gpigju-nia). PI. -iae, 4 as. 1767. 
[a, mod.L., fern, oigorgonius, f, gorgonem Gor- 
gon, The name refers to its petrified charac- 
ter, ] Zool. A genus of polyps (family Gorgonia- 
cese) ; one of these ; a sea-fan, sea-plume. 
Hence Gorgo’xiian a.^ pertaining to the gor- 
gonias or their family; sb. a polyp of the family. 
Gtorgonian (gpigff>i*nian), a.^ 1616. [f. 

Gorgon -f -ian ; cf. L. gorgoneus.J Of or 
pertaining to the Gorgon; Gorgon-like, terrible. 
Of a shield ; Bearing the Gorgon’s head. 

The rest his look Bound with G. rigor not to move 
Milt. 

Gorgonize (gp’Jg/naiz), z'- 1609. [f. Gor- 
gon -h-ize.] trans. To petrify as by the 
glance of a Gorgon; to render hard or stony. 

Gorgonzola (gpjgonz^u* la). 1885. A ewe- 
milk cheese made at Gorgonzola, near Milan, 
Italy, ^ G.-Hall (joc.), the Stock Exchange. 
Gorilla (gorida). 1853. [An alleged African 
word, found (in acc. pi. yopiWas) in the Greek 
account of the voyage of the Carthaginian 
Hanno, adopted as the specific name of the 
ape Troglodytes gorilla by Dr. Savage in 1847,] 
The largest of anthropoid apes, a native of 
western equatorial Africa ; it closely resembles 
man in its structure, is very poweiful and 
ferocious, and arboreal in its habits. 

Goring (goauiq), vbl. sb. 1626. [f. Gore 
- i- -ING J a.The action of Gore vP ; the act 
of cutting out, or fitting with, gores, b. A piece 
of cloth used as a gore ; esp. Naut. AS&e g.’-cloth. 
Gorman, gormand(e ; see Gourmand. 
Gormandize (g^^imandoiz), sb. 1450. [ad. 
F. gourmandise.'] fa. Gluttony, b. Indulgence 
or connoisseurship in good eating. Now chiefly 
as F. (spelt pourmandise). 

Gormandize (g^umflndsiz), v. 1548. [f. 
prec, sb.] 1. intr. To eat like a glutton. 3. 
trans. To devour greedily, gobble up (/zV. and 
fig.) 1603. Hence Go*nnandlzer, a glutton. 
Gorse (g^Jis). £OE. gorst : — Indogermanic 
type ^ghrzdo-', whence L. hordeum barley.] 1, 
Common furze or whin. 2. -- Juniper. OE. 
Comb.x g.-bird, -linnet, the common linnet; 
chat, -haLtch, -hatcher, -thatcher, local names 
for the whinchat, stonechat, wheatear, and linnet; 
-duck;, the landrail ; -kid, a bundle of Hence 
Go'rsy a, abounding in g. ; of or pertaining to g. I 


Gory (goa'ri), a. 1480. [f. Gore sb.^ + 
-Y^.] ti. Of blood: Gore-like, clotted -1590. 
2. Covered with gore 1480. 3. = Bloody 4. 

1586. 4. Blood-red (rare) 1822. 

2. Neuer shake Thy goary lockes at me Shaks. 3. 
Goarie blowes 1586. 4. G. dew : a minute freshwater 
alga, Palmella cruenia. 

Gos, short for Goshawk. Burns. 

Grosli (g^J). 1757. [Minced f. God.] An 
exclam., {By)g./ 

GoshawK (gp’shgk). [OE. gds-kafoc, f. gOs 
Goose + hafoc Hawk; cl. ON. gdshauhr.] A 
large short-winged hawk (Astur palumbarius, 
and other species). 

Shrill As goss-hawk’s whistle on the hill Scott. 
(xOShen (gt?u*Jen). 1611. [Heb., the fertile 
land allotted to the Israelites in Egypt, in 
which there was light during the plague of 
darkness.] Allusively : A place of plenty or of 
light. 

Go*slet, U.S. 1884. [f. Goose + -let,] 
One of a few diminutive species of geese, of 
the genus Nettepus. 

(^s-lettuce, var. of Cos lettuce ; see Cos. 
Gosling (gF’zliq). [ME. geslyng, a. ON. 
gsesling-r, i. gets GooSE sb.; see -ling.] i. A 
young goose. 2. fig. One who is young and 
‘ green ’ 1607, 3- A catkin 1706. 

Comb. ; g.-colour, -green, a pale yellowish green ; 
-grass, -weed, local names for Goose-grass 2. 

Gospel (g(?’spel), sh. [OE. godspel, = gSd 
spel (Good a.. Spell sh!) good tidings, transl. 
med.L, bonus nuntius, Gr. evayyekiov Evan- 
gel; later assoc, w, God.] 1, ‘The glad tid- 
ings (of the kingdom of God) ’ ; see Matt. iv. 
23. Hence, the Christian revelation, religion, 
or dispensation. Often contrasted with the 
Law, i.e. the O.T. dispensation. b. ge 7 z. 
Any revelation from heaven 1481. 2. The 

record of Christ’s life and teaching, contained 
in the books written by the four evangelists 
OE, b. One of these books. Also applied to 
certain apocryphal lives of Christ, as the G. of 
Nicodemus, etc. ME. 3. Eccl. The g. {for or 
of the day) : the portion from one of the four 
Gospels read at the Communion Service OE. 
4. Something as ‘ true as the gospel ’ME. 5. 
a. Something that serves as a guide to human 
action 1652. b. A doctrine preached with fer- 
vour as a means of social or political salvation 
1790. 6, attt'ib. 1538. 

X. The Jews saw Chri.st in the law ; the Christians 
^-ee Christ in the g. Jewel. 2. b. The four gospels 
are particularly mentioned by Julian Priestley. 4. 
Plir. To take for g. And all was g. that a monk 
could dream Crabbe. 5. a. Hireling wolves, whose 
G. is their maw Milt. b. The g. of the intellect in 
the kitchen Hamerton. 

Cofnb . : g.-oath, an oath sworn upon the Gospels, 
or one equally binding ; -shop, derisive name for a 
hlethodist chapel ; -side, the side of the altar at 
which the g. is read, the north side ; -true a . ; -truth. 
Hence Go’spelless a, 

Go'Spel, V. [f. prec. ; in OE. godspdlianf] 
fa. trans. ^ Evangelize v. 3. -1659. b. hitr. 
To preach the gospel (rare) 1565. 

Gospelize (gK?’spebiz), v. 1643. [f. Gos- 
pel sb, + -IZE.] f I. trans. To modify ac- 
cording to the spirit of the gospel -1658. 3. 

== Evangelize 3. Now j'aj'e. 1646. 

I. This command thus Gospelliz’d to us Milt, 2. 
f^^ch the Jew to Gospelhze his child 1704. 

wspfller (g^>-spebjc). Also fgospeler. 
OE. [f. Gospel sb. and v, -1- -kr 1.] fx. One 
of the four evangelists -1674. A missionary 
(rare) 1673. 3. One who reads the Gospel in 

the Communion Service 1506. t4. A book 

containing the Gospels (see Gospel sb. 3), 5. 

One who identifies the gospel with himself and 
his party 1533. 

I. Marke the G., who followed Peter for instruction 
3 * I was g. at my Ordination S. MosTYN. 
Ihr, Hoig.i a zealous Protestant or Puritan. 

Goss (g^?s). 1906. A kind of crest china 
invented by W. H. Goss of Stoke-on-Trent. 
Goss, var. of Gorge, Gorse. 

Gossamer (gp-samsa), [ME. gos(p)somerie, 
app. f. Goose sb. + Summer sb, Perh. pri- 
marily ‘ St. Martin’s summer when geese are 
in season; hence, gossamer, which is then chiefly 
observed. Cf. G. mddchenwmmer, aUweiber-- 
sommer, which also have these meanings.] 

A. sb. A fine filmy substance, consisting of 
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cobwebs, spun by small spiders, which is seen 
floating in the air, esp. in autumn, or spread 
over a grassy surface. Occas. with a and pi,, a 
thread or web of gossamer. Also transf and 
Jig. 3, A very delicate kind of gauze 1872. 3. 

a. In England : A very light silk hat (so named 
by a hatter) 1837. b. U^. A very light kind of 
waterproof 1888. 4. attrib. 1802. 

I. All the silvery gossamers That twinkle into green 
and gold Tennyson. Jig. A decent g. of conventional 
phraseology Motley. 

"B. adj. Light, flimsy; (of persons) frivolous, 
volatile 1806. Hence Go’ssamered ppL a. 
coated with g., g.-hke. Go’ssamery a, = 
Gossamer a. 

GrOSSan (g^?*zan). 1776. [Cornish dial.] 

Min, Decomposed rock, of a reddish or ferru- 
ginous colour (due to oxidized iron pyrites), j 
forming a part of the outcrop of a metallic vein. 
Also transf, of a rusty wig. Hence Gossani*- 
ferous a, producing g. 

Gossep(pe, obs. forms of Gossip. 

Gossip (g^’sip), sh. [OE. godsibb (f. god 
God + sib{b adj, related: see Sib a.),'] i. A 
godfather or godmother; a sponsor. Now 
only arch, and dial. 3. A familiar acquain- 
tance, friend, chum. Now only (somewhat 
arch,) of women. ME. 3. A person, mostly a 
woman, who delights in idle talk; a tattler 
1566. 4. The tattle of such a person; idle 

talk ; trifling or groundless rumour 1811. 5. 

Some kind of game. Thackeray. 

I. Fully designed to come and stand in person to 
Dr. Hudson’s child Hearne. 2. She is to her Gos- 
sypes gone to make mery 1560. All the gossips 
present at their mothers labours Fuller. 3. A 
negligent, busy, prating G. Hearne. 4. All this g. 
about their neighbours Ht, Martin eau. 

Gossip {ggsip), V. 1590. [f. prec.] fi. 
irans. To give a name to -1716. ta. intr. To 
act as a gossip ; to take part ; to make oneself 
at home -1645. 3. To talk idly, mostly about 

other people’s affairs; to go about tattling 
1627. Also transf. and fig, 1627. 4. trans. 

To tell like a gossip 1611. 

X. Alls Well i. i. i8g. 2. He G. at this feast 
Shaks. 3. Youg. everywhere, of every thing 1846. 

4. It is so Gossipt in the Queenes chamber Heywood. 
Hence Go'ssiper. 

Gossipred (g^-sipred). ME. [f. Gossip sh. 

4 - -RED.] I, The relation of gossips (see 
Gossip sb, 1,2); spiritual affinity. Now only 
Hist, •[] 3. In some mod. writers = Gossip sb. 4. 
1828. 

Gossipry (gp-sipri). 1550. [f. Gossip sb. 

+ -RY.] I, = Gossipred i. b. concr. A 
relative in general. Browning. 3. Small talk, 
gossip; also, a gossiping conversation 1818. 
b. concr. A body of gossips 1853. 

Gossipy (gp'sipi), a. 1818. [See 
Full of, or devoted to, gossip. 

Grossoon (g£?szZ*n). Chidly AngloMr. 1684. 
[Altered f. garsoon, Garcon.] A boy; a 
servant-boy, lackey- 

Gossypine (gp-sipoin), a. [f. mod.L, Gossy-^ 
pi'im the generic cotton-plant 4 -INE.] Cottony, 
flocculent. 

Got igpt), ppL a. 1593. [Shortened pa. 
pple. of Get v.] Gained, acquired ; gathered 
as a crop. Now only with adv., as ill got, etc. 
Gote (gM). Chiefly n. dial, ME. [f. got-^ 
wk. root of OE. glotan to pour (see Yete t;.).] 

I. A channel for water; a stream, a. A sluice 

Hoterfe, obs. f. Gutter. 

Gotti (gf?))). [OE. Gothan pi. {Gota sing.), 
ad. late L. Gothi, Gr. VbBoi pi., ad. Goth. 
^Gutbs or ^Gutans pi.] 1* One of a Germanic 
tribe, who in the third, fourth, and fifth cen- 
turies, invaded both the Eastern and Western 
empires, and founded kingdoms in Italy, 
France, and Spain, a, transf One who be- 
haves like a barbarian ; a rude, uncivilized, or 
ignorant person. Often with Vandal. 1663. 

X, Till Goths and Vandals, a rude northern race, 
Did all the matchless monuments deface Dryden. 
Gotha 1919. [A town in Ger- 

many.] A large German aeroplane, 

Gotham ; often erron. 

1460. I. The name of a village, proverbial for 
the folly of its inhabitants ('wise men of 
Gotham’). (There is a village so named in 
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Notts.) ta. A * man of Gotham a simpleton. 
Crowne. ts, attrib. (or adj.) : Of or pertain- 
ing to Gotham ; foolish, stupid --1694. Hence 
tGo’thamist, a blunderer, a simpleton. Go*» 
tJ^mite, (a) = Gothamist\ (b) a New-Yorker. 
Gothic (p^*])ik). 1611. lad. "L. goihims. 1 
Goihi ; see Goth.] 

A, adj 1. Of, pertaining to, or concerned 

with the Goths or their language. 'fa. = 
Teutonic or Germanic -1685. 3, •|*a. 

Mediaeval, romantic, as opp. to classical. In 
early use : Belonging to the dark ages. -1782. 

b. Applied to the style of architecture prevalent 
in Western Europe from the 12th to the 15th 

c. ,^ of which the chief characteristic is the 

pointed arch. Applied also to buildings, archi- 
tectural details, and ornamentation. 1641. 4. 
Barbarous, rude, uncouth, in bad taste. Oi 
temper : Savage. 1695. 5 * Writing and Print- 

ing. a. In England, the name of the type used 
for printing German, as dist. from roman and 
italic characters. (Formerly = black letter.) 
1781. b. In U.S., applied to the type caUed in 
English Grotesque (formerly stone letter), 

I. yipilas is reported.. to haue translated the Sciip- 
tures into the Gothicke tongue Bible Transl. Pref, 

a. He raised up the G. or Teutonic race Maurice 
3. a. The Castle of Otranto, a G. story H. Walpole 
{title'). ^ b. The Gothick manner of Architecture (so 
the Italians called what was not after the Roman 
style) Wren. 4. The G. crime of duelling Berkeley. 
Hence Go'thically a, in a g, manner. 

B. quaswA or sb. a. The Gothic language. 

b. Gothic^ architecture or ornamentation. 1644. 
Gottucism (g^?-J?isiz’m). 1710. [f.Go'J nic 

a. 4 -ISM.] I. Rudeness, barbarism; absence 
of polish. 3. Conformity to the Gothic style of 
architecture 1754. 3« a- Conformity to Teutonic 
notions 1847. b. A Gothic idiom 1818. So 
Go'thicist, one who affects what is Gothic, esp. 
in architecture, 

Gotliicize (g^*])is9iz). 1750. [f. Gothic 

a. 4 -iZE.j *i*i, intr. To indulge one’s taste 
for what is Gothic or mediaeval. H. Walpole. 
3. irans, a. To render mediaeval 1808. b. To 
give an architecturally Gothic character to 
1798. 

2. b. Arabic forms of parapet,moreorless Gothicised 
Ruskin. 

Gothisbi (g^*)>ij), a, 1602. [f. Goth4-ish,] 
1. ta. — Gothic a. i. b. Looking Gothic, or 
like a Goth. 1605. 2 * Goth-like, barbarous, 

tasteless 1602. ts. ~ Gothic a, 3. -1663. 

Grotten (g^^'thi ),///. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Get vl] I. Obtained, acquired, won (usu. 
with adv.). Now rare, exc. in Ill-GOTTEN. 
fa. = Begotten -1637. 

Gou-; see Gov-. 

fl Gouache (guaj). 1882. IF.jad. It guazzo.] 
A method of painting with opaque colours 
ground in water, and mixed with gum and 
honey. Also, a painting thus executed, and 
the pigment itself. 

Gouge (gau(l3, gwd^), sbj 1495. [a- F. 

: — ^late L. gubia, gulbia (Isidore). Prob. of 
Celtic origin,] i. A chisel with a concave 
blade for cutting rounded grooves or holes in 
wood. In Surgery, a similarly-shaped tool for 
removing portions of bone, etc. b. A stamping 
tool for cutting out forms in leather, paper, etc. 
1875. Book-binding, An instrument for im- 
pressing curved lines or segments of a circle 
upon leather 1885. 3. Mining. A layer of soft 
material along the wall of a vein, which the 
miner can gouge out with a pick 1877. 3* 

U.S. colloq. a. A scooping out. b. A swindle. 
Also, an impostor, 1845. 

Comb, g.-bit, a bit shap^ at the end like a g. 

i Gouge, sbj^ [a. OF,] A wench. Scott. 
Gouge (gaudg, gwd^), v. 1570. [f. Gouge 
I. trans. To m^e or cut holes in, with 
or as with a gouge. Also intr. 2. irans. To 
cut out, hollow or scoop out, with or as with a 
gouge. Also, to hollow into (a certain form). 
1616. 3. To cut or force out with or as with 

a gouge ; to push out (a person’s eye) with the 
thumb. 1800. b. To force out the eye of (a 
person). Also absol. 1785. 4. U.S. To cheat, 
impose upon. Also absol. 1875. 

3. b. When they had gotten him on his back, one 

gouged him like a Yankee 1827. 4. He’s regularly 

f ouged me in that ere horsehair spekilation B. Harte. 
lence Gou'ger, one who gouges (senses 3, 4). 


j| Goujat (g?43a). 1776. [F,] A soldier’s boy. 
^oujeers, goujeres: see Goodyear.] 
Goulan(d: var. gollanifi ) : see Gowan. 
Goulard (gala-jd). 1806. ff. Thomas 
Goulard, a French surgeon.] In full, Goulard’s 
extract or G. water \ a solution of subacetate of 
lead, used as a lotion in cases of inflammation. 
Goulastl (g/?‘laj). 1900. [Magyar gulyds 
{Ms), f, gulyds herdsman -h meat.] i. A 
highly-seasoned stew of beef or veal and vege- 
tables. 2, Contract Bridge. A re-deal before 
which each player arranges his cards in suits 
and order of value 1927. 

Gout, var. of Gaur ; obs. f. Giaour. 
jjGoura (gu»Ta). 1855. [Native name.] A 
genus of large crested pigeons inhabiting New 
Guinea and adjacent islands ; one of these. 
Gourd (gosjd, gu»jd). ME. [ad. F. gourde, 
repr. L. cucurbit a, \ i. The large fleshy fruit of 
the trailing or climbing plants of the N.O. Cucur- 
biiacex', spec, the fruit of Lagenaria vulgaris, 
used as a vessel when dried and hollowed out. 
tb. = CoLOCYNTH-1560. 3. A plant 

of this order; esp. Lage7taria vulgaris, the 
bottle-gourd. Bitter g. = Colocynth. ME. 
Also transf. 3. The shell of the fruit dried 
and excavated, used as a water-bottle, float, 
rattle, etc. 1624. 4, transf. fa. A bottle or 

cup -1583. b. = Cucurbit^ 1. -1683. 

_ 2. And the Lord God prepared a gourde, and made 
it to come yp ouer lonah Bible (Genev.) Jonah xv, 
6 . 4. b. Distill this liquor in a gla'ise g. French, 

I Comb . : g.-pear, a pear shaped like a g. (L.piru^n 

I cncurbitinnm ') ; osbell = sense 3 ; -tr ee, the calabash- 
, tree (see Calabash) ; -worm, a name for the fluke, 

: and for the segments of the tapeworm, from the like- 
ness to the seeds of the g. 

fGrOurd 2. 1545. [Lf. OF. gourd a swindle.] 
k kind of false dice -1610. 

Gk)UTdy, a. 1540. [? a. OF, gcurdi, pa. 
pple. of gourdir to swell, benumb.] ti. 
Stuffed out. Palsgr. 2. Farriery. Swollen 
in the legs. ? Obs. 1704. Hence GouTdiness. 
Gourmand (gu»umand, jlgz^rmah), 1491. 
[a. F., of unkn. origin.] 

A, adj. Gluttonous ; fond of eating 1530. 

The insatiable and gurmand throate North. 

B. sb. f I. A glutton ; also fig. -1692. 3. 

A judge or devotee of good eating. In this 
sense often as Fr. 1758. 

1. That great gourmond, fat Apicivs B. Jons. 2. 
Their table is always good, for the Landgrave is a G. 
Chfsterf. So tGonrmand v. to eat greedily. 
Gou'rmandism, love of good fare. 

II Gourmet {guime). 1820. [Fr., repr. of 

OF. gourmet, groumet, a wine-taster’s assistant.] 
A connoisseur in eating and drinking. 

Goumard, goumit, obs. ff. Gurnard. 
Gout (gaut), jAI me. [a. OF . gouie 
goutte) drop, gout : — L. gutta drop, in med.L. 
applied to diseases attributed to a defluxion of 
humours.] 

I. I. A constitutional disease occurring in 
paroxysms, usually hereditary and in male 
subjects; characterized by painful inflammation 
of the smaller joints, esp. that of the great toe, 
and the deposition of sodium urate in the form 
of chalk-stones ; it often spreads to the larger 
joints and the internal organs, a. With a and 
pi . : orig. perh. an affection of a particular joint; 
later = a fit of the disease, or simply, the disease 
itself, b. sing, only (often iheg.) ME. fa. A 
disease in hawks, etc.; esp, a hard swelling on 
the feet -1600. 3, A disease in wheat, caused 

by the larva of the gout-fly {sQQg.fiy) 1828. 

I. a. In foote and hand A grievous g. tormented 
him full sore Spenser. 

II. I, A drop, esp. of blood. Later, usually: 

A large splash or clot. 1503. 2. A spot ol 

colour resembling a drop. (Cf. Goutte Ber.) 
R. Mudie. 

t. On thy Blade, and Dudgeon, Gouts of Blood 
Shaks. Comb . ; g.-fly, the fly {Cklorops tsemopus 
or lineata) whose larva causes the g. in wheat ; 
-stone = Chalk-stone j -weed, -wort, the plant 
jBgopodium Podagraria. 

Gout (gout), sb.^ ME. [? var. of Gote ; 
but cf. F. igoutJ] f I. ? A flow of water. Only 
ME. 2. A channel for water ; a sluice ; a 
culvert 1598. 

llGofit (gw). 1586, [F., earlier : — L. 

gustus taste. Cf, Gust, Gusto,] - Taste, in 
various senses. 


5 (Ger. Kd’ln). 0 (Fr. pm), il (Ger. Mwller). ii (Fr. d«ne). v (c«rl). e (e*) (th^rc). e (^0 (r^m), / (Fr. fazre). 9 (ffr, Arm, 
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Goutify (gau'tifai), 1749. [f- Gout 
+-(i)fy.J To make gouty, afflict with gout. 
Gouti^ <2. ME. [f. Gout 

-ISH.] a. Somewhat gouty; predisposed to 
gout. b. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
gout 1700. 

jiGoutte (gut), ME. [Fr.] Her. A small 
drop-shaped figure (of specified tincture), used 
as a charge. 

Goutte, goutty, Her , : see GuTTi. 

Gouty (gau-ti), a. ME. [f. Gout sb> + -y l.] 
I. Affected with, or subject to, gout. Alsojif.f. 
tb. Of a horse's legs : Swollen -1577. 2. Of, 

pertaining to, or of the nature of, gout 1615. 
b. Used during a fit of gout 1733. c. Having 
a tendency to produce gout 1802. 3. transf. 

and Jig. Swollen or bulging; tknotty 1595. 
f 4, Of land : Boggy -1790. 

I. A man aged and gowtie 1581. 2. G. Matter 1724, 
concretions 18 -fd. A g. diathesis M. Pattison. b. 
My g. shoes Berkeley. c. G. wines 1897. Comb. 
g.-Stem (tree), the Australian baobab {Adafuonia 
Gregorii). Hence Gotutily adv, Gou’tiness, 
tendency to gout {ht. and /ig.), Gotftyish. a. 
somewhat g, 

Gouv- : see Gov-. 

!| (xouvemante (gwvgmant). 1716. [Fr., 

fem. pr, pple. of gouverner.] ti. A female 
ruler --1772. 2. a. A housekeeper {rare) lyya, 
b. A chaperon or duenna 1716. c, A gover- 
ness 1781. 

a. a. Rousseau . . crossed the country with his g. 
H. Waleole. 

Govern (gj?*v 3 Jn),z>. ME. [si.O'F.gezjerner 
(mod. gouvemer) : — L. giihemiare to steer, ad. 
Gr. Hv^epyav."] i. irans. To rule with autho- 
rity, csp. with that of a sovereign ; to direct and 
control the actions and affairs of (a people, etc ), 
whether despotically or constitutionally ; to 
regulate the affairs of (a body of men). Also 
ahsol. 3. To sway, influence; to direct, guide, 
or regulate ME. -fb. To prevail over. Shaks. 
3. intr. To hold sway, prevail, have decisive 
influence 1596. t4. trans. To administer, 

manage, order -1741. ts. To attend to; 
€ 5 p. to tend in respect to health -1680. 

To work or manage (a ship, etc.) -1697. t7. 

To control the working of ; to regulate -1807. 
8. To hold in check, curb, bridle 1513. 9. 

To constitute a law or rule for ; esp, in Law^ 
to serve in determining or deciding (a case) 
1818. 10, Grammar, To require (a noun or 

pronoun) to be in a particular case, or a verb 
to be in a certain mood; to be necessarily 
followed by (a particular case or mood) 1530. 

X. She must . . gouerne the maides, and keepe them 
at their wooike B. Googe, Those that think must g. 
those that toil Goldsm. absol.Thx: king reigned, but 
his ministers governed May. 2. Ordinary Minds are 
wholly governed by their Eyes and Ears Steele. 
He really helped to g. the events Kinglake. 3. 
Let it be as humors and conceits shall gouerne Shaks, 
Fooles that want wit to gouerne themselves well 160S. 
8. Tog. the tongue Shaks., the temper Dickens. 9. 
The law there stated clearly governs this case Sxr , 
H. C. Lopes, xo. Prepositions governing the dative 
z88x. j 

Hence Go'vernable a. capable of being governed I 
(in various senses). Go vernabi'lity, Go'vern- 
ablcness, the state or quality of being governable. 
Go'vernably adv. in a governable manner. 
tGovemail, ME. [a. OF. govemail (mod. 
gouvernail) : — \j. guhernaculum, pi. gubernacu- 
la rudder, f. guhemare\ see prec.] i. A 
rudder; also, steering -1561. s. Government; 
authority. (In early use often pi) “I597. b. 
Management ; also, tending (of plants, wounds) 
-1590. c. Behaviour ; rule of conduct -1398. 
Governance (gz?*v3inans). ME. [a. OF. 

^uvernance\ see GOVERN and -ANCE.] i. 
The action or manner of governing (see the 
vb.): the fact that (a person, etc.) governs, b. 
Control ME. f c. The state of being governed 
-1590. ^ a. The office, function, or power of 
governing ME.; tgoverning person or body 
-1643. ^ t 3 * Method of management, system of 
regulations -1660. f 4. Mode of living, beha- 
viour, demeanour. tb. Wise self-command 
-1600. 

X. Goddes gouvernaunce Udall. b. An irascible 
spirit under no great g, Burney. 2. To han the 
gouernance of hous and lond Chaucer. 3. Of the 
Foundation,^ Erection, and G. of Hospitals R. Coke. 

. b. In him is boun tee, wisdom, go vernaunce Chaucer. 
o tGo ’vernancy (In sense 2). 

as (md:n), a (p«ss). au (l<7«d). v {cut). 


fGo'vemante. 1639. Anglicized LGouver- 

NANTE, q.v. -1823. 

f Govemeress, ME. [ad. OF.gouverneresse ] 

A female governor; = Governess, in various 
senses -1652. 

Governess (g 27 *voines),j^. 1483. [shortened 

f. prec,] 1. A woman who governs ; a female 
ruler. Obs. exc. as nonce-use. tAlso}f^. -1706. 

3. tA woman who has charge of a person, esp. 
of a child -1771 ; a female teacher ; now chiefly, 
one so employed in a private household. ( The 
current use.) 1712. 3. The wife of a Governor. 

I Obs. exc. joc. 1697. Comb, g.-car, -cart, a 
I light two-wheeled vehicle with seats at the sides 
I only. Hence Go'vemess v. to earn one's living 
I as a g. 

Governing (gc'vojniq),///. 1635. [See 
-ING 2.] That governs, in senses of the vb. 

G. body ; the body of managers of a hospital, public 
school, etc. Hence Go'vemingly adv. 

tGo'vemless, a. 1621. [See -less.] With- 
out government -1679. 

The sad ends of many dissolute and g. pexsons 
Sir T. Browne, 

GrOvemment (g2?‘vojnm^nt). 1483. [a. OF.; 
see Govern v. and -ment. Repl. Gover- 
nance.] I. The action of governing (see the 
vb.) ; spec, the action of ruling and directing 
the affairs of a state 1566. fa. The manner in 
which one’s action is governed; movements, 
demeanour; regimen -1612; conduct; discre- 
tion -1639. 3. The office or function of govern- 

ing ; authority to govern 1584; fan appointment 
as governor “I769. t4. Period of rule, tenure 

of office -1664, 5. The portion of country 

ruled over by a governor. Also, occas., the 
territory united under a common rule, as a 
kingdom, etc. 1603. 6. Form or kind of polity 

ISS 3 « 7 ‘ The governing power in a state ; the 
body of persons charged with the duty of 
governing; in England esp. the ministry or 
administration 1702, 8. Grammar. The influ- 
ence of one word over another in determining 
the case of a noun or pronoun or the mood of 
a verb 1755. 

1. The g. of the tongue Butler. The business of 

g. is to promote the^ happiness of the society by 
punishing and rewarding Bentham. 3. The G. I 
cast ypon my brother Shaks. 6. Phr. Civil or 
political^ church or ecclesiastical g.\ monarchical^ 
oligarchical^ republican, g . ; episcopal, presbyterian 
g. 7. The Liberal G. G, Duff. The United States 
g. Jevons. In America people usually speak of the 
President and his ministers as the * administration 
not as the * government ’ Bryce. 8, Adverbs have no 
g. 1762. 

Comb. : tff.'general, the territory under a governor- 
general; -house, a governor’s official residence; 
-man,^ (a) a man connected with the g. ; (b) Austral. 
a convict ; -paper, bonds, exchequer bills, etc. issued 
by a g. ; -securities, («) = prec. ; (< 5 ) slang, fetters ; 
-valve - Safety-valve. 

Hence Govemme’ntal a. of or pertaining to g., 
or to the g. of a country, etc. GovernmemtaHy 
adv. 

Governor (gjpwoinoj). ME. [ad. OF. 

govemeiir (mod. gouvemeur) : — L. guherna- 
torem.l fi. A steersman, pilot, captain -1611. 

3. One who governs ME. 3. An official ap- 
pointed to govern a province, country, town, 
etc. Now the official title of the representative 
of the Crown in a colony or dependency ; also 
of the executive head of each of the United 
States. ME. b. The commander of a fortress : 
or garrison 1647. 4. One who bears rule in an 
establishment, institution, society, etc. Now 
chiefly as an official title. ME. tS. The com- 
mander of a company, esp. an armed force 
-1625. t6. A tutor, esp. of a prince or young 

noble "1 788. 7. CO I log, or slang, a. An 

employer 1802. b. Applied by sons to their 
fathers 1827. c. A vulgar form of address 
to a man 1866. 8. Machinery. A self-acting 

contrivance for regulating the passage of gas, 
steam, water, etc., esp. in order to ensure an 
even and regular motion in a machine 1819. 

9. Angling. A particular fly 1867. 

X. Jos. iii. 4^. 2. History is full, down to this day, 

of the imbecility of kings and governors Emerson. 

The . . moral G. of the world Bonar. 3. W m. Penn . . 
Governer of Pensilvania 1683. b. 'The g. of Ports- 
mouth Clarendon. 5. My hopes do shape him for 
the Gouernor 0 th, n. i. 55. 

Go*vernor.ge*neral. 1586. A governor 
who has under him deputy- or lieutenant- 

g (Fr. ch«f). a (ev^r). ai (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eaii de vie) 


governors, as, the Governor-General of India. 
Hence Go*vemor-ge*neralsMp. 
Govemorship (g^wamajjip). 1644. [See 
-SHIP.] I. The office of a governor 1658. 2, 

The exercise or tenure of this office. 

GrOwan (gnu an). Sc. and n. dial. 1570. 
[app. a var. of obs. gollan{d, related to Gold.] 
A name for various yellow’or white field flowers, 
esp. the Common Daisy {Belhs pcj'ennis). 

Whare gowans grew, Sae white and bonie Burns. 
Hence Go’waiied ppL a., Go’wany a. coveted 
with gowans. 

Gowdie. Sc. dial. 1810. [Local pronunc. 
of Goldy.] The fish Callionymus Lyra. 
Gowk (gonk), sb. Orig. Sc. and n. dial 
ME. [a. ON. gaukr^^OE,. giac : — OTeut. 
'^gauko-z.'\ 1, The cuckoo. 3. A half-witted 
person ; a fool 1605. 

Gowk, zr. rare. 1513. [? f. prec.] intr. To 
stare foolishly. 

Gowl (ga ul), V, Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 
ME. [a. ON. gaula, perh. f. root '^gau- to bark. 
But cf. Yowl.] intr. To howl, yell; also, to 
whine. Also tracts/, of the wind. Hence Gowl 
sb. a howl, a yell, a loud cry. 

Gk)wn (gaun), sb. [ME. goun(e, a. OF. 
goune, gon, gonne fem,, a Com. Rom. wd. : — 
med.L. gunna, a garment of fur for infirm 
monks. The Rom. wd. is prob. not of Celtic 
origin.] i, A loose flowing upper garment ; 
esp., in mod. use, a woman's garment fitting 
close to the upper part of the body with flowing 
skirts ; a Frock ME. fa. = Dressing gown, 
Nightgown -1778. 3. Used as the name of 

the Roman toga. Hence: ' The dress of peace ’ 
(J.). ME. 4. A more or less flowing robe as 
worn : a. by an alderman, a judge or magistrate ; 
also collect, the magistracy ME. ; b. by members 
of the legal or clerical profession ; hence the 
profession itself, and collect, the members of it 
1564; c. by members of a University 1665. 5. 

collect, sing. The resident members of a Uni- 
versity ; opp. to town (now only without article) 
1659. 

X. The Queene..hath bespoke herself a new gowne 
Pepys. 2. I came down . . in my g. and slippers De 
Foe. 3. He Mars deposed, and arms to gowns made 
yield Dryden. 4 a. The Maire and Aldermen, cled 
in long gownys of skarlet i486. b. The Cut-throat 
Sword and clamorous G. shall jar Dryden. I have 
now taken the g. [i. e. holy orders] 1784. Comb, g.- 
boy, a boy belonging to a scholastic foundation, e g. 
that of the Charterhouse. Hence Gown v. trans. to 
dress in a g ; intr. (for tyfl.) to put on a g. Gowned 
ppl. a. dressed in a g, ; in g. war, warfare waged in 
the law-courts (Cowley). 

Gownsman (gdu-nzman). Also gown- 
man. 1579. [f. Gown + Man ; cf. t:r<z//(j)- 
ma7t, etc.] ti- An adult Roman. North. 2. 
One wearing the gown, or * dress of peace ’ ; a 
civilian 1607. 3. One who wears a gown : a. 

as a lawyer, barrister, or judge 1627; b. as a 
clergyman (now rare) 1641 ; c. as a member of 
a University (often opp. to townsman) 1665. 

2. It was rather a military spirit than that of the 
gownman Burke. 3 a. A gownman’s lie 1735. 
Gozzard (g^'zazd). ME. [repr. OE. '^gos- 
hierde.] One who takes care of geese. 
Graajfian (gra-fian), a. 1841. [f, R. de 

Graaf, a Dutch anatomist (1641-73) +-IAN.I 
Anat. In G. follicle, vesicle, one of the small 
sacs in the ovary of mammals in which the ova 
are matured. 

Grab (grseb), sb.^ Anglo-Ind. 1680. [a. 
Arab, ghurdb, lit. * raven ’.] A large coasting- 
vessel, built with a prow and usually two- 
masted ; used in the East 
Grab (grseb), 1777. [f. Grab v.) 1, 
A quick sudden clutch, grasp, or attempt to 
seize 1824. b. The action or practice of 
grabbing 1883. a. The thing grabbed. Sc. 
1777. 3 * One who grabs ; a resiiiTcctionist, a 

catchpoll, etc. ? Obs. 182$. 4. A mechanical 
device for clutching or gripping objects ; esp. 
one for withdrawing drills, etc, from artesian 
and other wells 1875. 5. A children’s game at 
cards. 

Comb. : g.-bag {U.S. at fancy fairs), a bag contain- 
ing various articles, into which one may dip on pay- 
ment of a certain sum ; alsoyfjf. ; -game, a mode of 
stealing, in which one of several confederates grabs 
the money at stake in a dispute and runs off, 

i (s/t). i (Psych^r). g (whuit), p (got). 
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Grab (grseb), v. 1589. [Cf. MDn., MLG. 
grabhen^ mod. Sw. grabba ; perh. a modification 
of the root of Grip.] i. trans. To grasp or 
seize suddenly and eagerly ; hence, to appro- 
priate unscrupulously. 2, To capture or arrest 
1800. 3. intr. To make a grab at [\JS.for) 

1852. Hence Gra'bber, one Vk-ho or that which 
grabs ; esf, in (or short for) land-grabber, used 
chiefly in Ireland for one who takes a holding 
from which another has been evicted. 

Grabble (grse’bl), v, 1579. [Corresp. to 
Dm, grabbelen, freq. of grabben Grab i. 

intr. To feel or search with the hands, to grope 
about. Also trans, 2. intr. To sprawl or tumble 
about on all-fours 1736. tS- trans. To handle 
rudely or roughly -1790. 4. To seize 1796. 

1. Thou must stoop.. And g. for’t [gold] in ground 
Shirley. 

Gra'bby. slang. 1868. An infantryman. 

Grace (grJis), ME. [a. F. grdce, a. L- 
gratia, i. grains pleasing, Grateful.] 

L I. Attractiveness, charm ; now usually, 
the charm belonging to elegance of proportions, 
or (esp.) ease and refinement of movement, 
action, or expression, b. Becomingness, credit- 
able aspect. Hence, a bad, an Ul g., an un- 
becoming appearance. 1586. c. Hence, with 
a good g., with a show of willingness; with a 
bad or illg., ungraciously 1754. 2. An attrac- 

tive or pleasing quality or feature ME. th. 
An ornament -1700. c. An attitude, etc. 
adopted with a view to grace 1607. 3. Mus, 

An embellishment consisting of additional notes 
introduced into vocal or instrumental music, 
not essential to the harmony or melody 1657. 4. 
Myth. One of the sister goddesses (=: L. Gratix, 
Gr. Xa/3£T€s) regarded as the bestowers of beauty 
and charm, and portrayed as women of exqui- 
site beauty. Usually spoken of (after Hesiod) 
as three in number, Aglaia, Thalia, and Eu- 
phrosyne, 1579. 5, : a game played 

with hoops and pairs of slender rods 1842. 

X. G., indeed, is beauty in action Disraeli. ^ b. 
Henry.. retired with a good g. from an impossible 
position Froude. z. Graces of Mind and Person 
Richardson, c. Old Sir Pitt,. chuckled at her airs 
and graces Thackeray. ^ 4. Euphrosyne . . Whom 
lovely Venus, at a birth, With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore Milt. 

n. Favour. i. Favour or its manifestation 
(now only on the part of a superior) ; favour or 
goodwill, as dist. from right or obligation, as 
the ground of a concession. 'R.'a.ihtr arch. ME. 
2. The condition or fact of being favoured 
1463. 3, An instance of favour ; an exceptional 
favour, a privilege, a dispensation (now only 
Bist.) ME. 4. In University use. a. *|"Orig., 
a dispensation from some of the statutable con- 
ditions required for a degree. Hence b. Leave 
of Congregation to take a degree, c. Other 
decrees of the Governing Body, being very 
often dispensations from the permanent statutes, 
d. In mod. use, the permission which a candi- 
date for a degree is required to obtain from his 
College or Hall. ME. f 5, Hap, luck, or for- 
tune (good or bad) -1591. 6. TheoL, etc. a. 

The fiee and unmerited favour of God ME. 
Hence, The source of grace, God. AlVs Well 
1. iii. 226. b. The divine influence which 
operates in men to regenerate and sanctify, and 
to impart strength to endure trial and resist 
temptation ME. c. The condition of one who 
is under such influence ME. d,. An individual 
virtue or excellence, divine in its origin ME, 
Also transf. 7, F'avour shown by granting a 
delay, or immunity from penalty during a 
specified period 1711. b. Comm. Days of 
grace, the period (in England 3 days) allowed 
by law for the payment of a bill of exchange, 
after the expiration of the term for which it is 
drawn. Similarly, the period allowed for pay- 
ment of a premium of insurance or the like, 
after the date at which it is said to be due. 
1731. 8. Mercy, clemency; hence, pardon. 

Now rare or arch. ME. 9. A courtesy-title 
now given only to a duke, a duchess, or an 
archbishop. Formerly used in addressing a 
king or queen. (Usu. written with capital.) 
1500. 
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fBard g. : displeasure, ill will (Chaucer) 
2. Till all graces be m one woman, one woman shall 
not come in my g. Shaks. Phr. A person's good 
graces': his favour and good opinion. 3. But, 
to return and view the chearful Skies,.. To few great 
J upiter imparts this G. Dryden. Expectaiive g. (see 
Expectative a ). 5. Two Gent. iii. i. 146. 6. a. 

Doctrynes of g.: by Calvinists applied esp. to the 
doctrines of election, predestination, etc. b. Pre- 
venzent g,: that which produces the repentance and 
faith without which the^. 0/ justificatiozi cannot be 
received. Sufficient g, : that which (merely) renders 
the soul capable of performing a supernatural act, as 
dist, from efficacious g., that which really effects the 
end for which it is given. c. Phr. To fall from g. 
(see Fall vi). transf. I think the Boy hath g. in him, 
he blushes Shaks. The powerfull g that lies In Plants 
Shaks. ^hx. trazisf Po/iazie the g, {to do something). 
7, Phr. Year of G. : orig., a year as reckoned from the 
birth of Christ {arch.) ; (at the Universities), a year 
allowed to the person chosen to succeed to a college 
living, at the end of which he must resign either his 
living or his fellowship. Time ofg., a close time (for 
beasts of the chase). Day of g. (Theol.) ; the time 
allowed for repentance. 8. [Thou] Stand’st at our 
g., a captiue Heywood. Phr. Act of g. : a formal 
pardon, spec, a free and general pardon, granted by Act 
of Parliament. 

EGC. ti. pi. Thanks, thanksgiving -1533. 2. 
(Till i6th c. usu. pi. in sing, sense ; now only 
I sing.) A short prayer either asking a blessing 
j before, or rendering thanks after, a meal ME. 
i 2. _ A youth came forward . . and pronounced the 
ancient form of g. before meals Emerson. 

Comb. : g.-boop, * a hoop used in playing the game 
called graces * ; -note -- sense I. 3 j t-term, a term 
of the period requiied for a degree, in which residence 
was customarily dispensed with. 

Grace (gr^is), v. ME. [In sense t, a. OF. 
gracier\ in other senses, f. prec.] ti- trans. 
To thank. ME. only. t2. To show favour to ; 
to countenance -1626. fa- To endow with 
(heavenly) grace -1701. 4. To adorn, embel- 

lish, set off 1586; Mus, to add grace-notes, 
cadenzas, etc., to 1659. 5. To confer honour 

or dignity upon; also, to do honour or credit 
to 1585. tb. To name honourably. Milt. 
t6. To gratify, delight -1703. 7. To address 

by the title * your Grace ' 1610. 

4. He left nothing unassayed ..to g. his friend 
Sidney, s* Pleas’t your Highnesse, To g. vs with your 
Royall Company Shaks. 

Gra*ce-cup. 1593. The cup of liquor passed 
round after grace is said ; the last cup drunk 
before retiring, a parting draught. Also jig. 
Graced (gr^ist), ///. a, 1593. [f. Grace ^ 3 . 
or V. +-ED.] Endowed with grace ; favoured ; 
having a grace or graces ; embellished, etc. 

A well grac’d Actor Shaks, Their well g. fourmes 
of speech Bacon. 

Graceful (gr^*sful), a. ME. [See -ful.] 
ti . Full of divine grace ts»- Favourable. 

Ant. dr* Cl. II. ii. 60. 3. Possessed of pleasing 
or attractive qualities; now usually, elegant in 
form, proportions, action, etc. (see Grace sb. 
i) 1586. 

X. IVini. T. V. i. 171, 3. A fine queint gracefull and 
excellent fashion Shaks. A g. speaker on any subject 
Clarendon. A g. dome Stanley. Hence Grace- 
ful-ly adv.f -ness. 

Graceless (gr^*sles), a. ME. [See -less.] 
I. Not in a state of grace, unregenerate; hence 
depraved, wicked ME. ; wanting sense of pro- 
priety 1508. Also absol, t2. Lacking favour 
--1579. ta- Merciless, unfeeling -1658. 4. 

Wanting grace, charm, or elegance, unlovely 
1638. 

X. G. zealots Pope. The g. Youth Addison. 3. 
Asking grace of a graceles face 1658. 4. The com- 

position is g. 1884. Graceless-ly adn., -ness. 

Gracile (grse'sil), a. 1623. [ad, L. gi^acilis 
slender.] Slender, thin, lean. IT Recently mis- 
used (through association w. grace) for ; Grace- 
fully slender. Hence Graci’lity, g. state; 
slenderness, leanness. 

Graciosity 1477. [Late ME. 

graciousete, ad. F. gracieuseU ; subseq, refash, 
after L.] Graciousness. 
llGracioso (gr<?iJi^‘S£7 ; in Sp. gra])zo-so). 
1650. [Sp. ; = Gracious a."] ti. A court 
favourite -1670. 2. The buffoon of Sp. comedy 
1749. 

^ (xraciotis (grFi-Jas), a. ME. [a. OF. gra- 
cious (mod. gracieux), ad. L. gratiosus, f. 
gratia^ ti. Enjoying favour; acceptable, 
popular. Const, to, with. -1821. 2. Having 

pleasing qualities. Somewhat arch, or poet. 


ME, tb. Attractive; also, graceful, elegant 
-1649. 3. Characterized by or exhibiting 

kindness or courtesy. Now rare (chiefly /£?<?/.). 
ME. 4. Condescendingly kind, indulgent and 
beneficent to inferiors. Now only of exalted 
personages, or playful or sarcastic. ME. 5. Of 
the Deity, Christ, the Virgin Mary; Disposed 
to show grace, merciful, benignant ME. b. 
ellipt, for God (in exclams.) 1713. fS. Godly, 
pious, regenerate --1757. ty. Happy, fortunate 
-1611. tS. Given hy way of indulgence or 
mercy --1726. 

2. A Citie, to the si^ht most gratious 1601. G. herbs 
Hawthorne. ^ Sir Lancelot.. Was g to all ladies 
Tennyson. 4. The g. intentions of his sovereign 
Burke. A g. master Macaulay. 5. Under the 
shadow of Thy gratious Wing 1635, b. Gracious ! 
Good gracious I Gracto-us me I 7. Goe : fresh 
Horses, And g. be the issue Shaks. Hence Gra** 
cioTis-ly adv., -ness, 

Grackle (grae*k’l). 1772. [Anglicized f. 
Gracula generic name, a mod.L. fem. corresp. 
to L. graculns jackdaw.] i. A name for vari- 
ous birds included in the genus Gracula, 2. 
Angling. Name of an artificial fly 1894. 

1. Crackle.. z word.. restricted to members of the 
families Sturnids (starling) belonging to the Old 
World, and Icteridx belonging to the New. .In the 
New World the name G. has been applied to several 
species of the genera Scolecophagus and Quiscalus.. 
Ihe best known are the Rusty G., S . ferrugineus . 
and Q. purpureus, the Purple G. or Crow-Blackbird 
Newton. 

Gradate (grad^iT), v, 1753. [f. Grada- 
tion.] I. To pass or cause to pass by imper- 
ceptible grades from one tone or shade to 
another ; to shade off. Also absol. 2, trans. 
To arrange in steps or grades. ? Only in pass, 
1869. 3- Chem. (? D.S. only.) * To bring to a 

certain strength or grade of concentration’ 
(Webster) ; ‘ to concentrate as by evaporation * 
(Funk). 

X. Retiring shades, which g. or go off by degrees 
Hogarth. 

llGradatim (grad^ftim), 1583. [L.] 
Step by step, gradually. 

Gradation (grad^'Jsn) 1538. [ad. L gy'a- 
dationem; see Grade sb. and -ation.] ti* 
The process of advancing step by step -1750. 
2. A series of successive stages in a process or 
course. ? Obs, 1549. 3. pi. Steps, progressive 
movements ; stages of transition 1599. t4. pi. 
Arrangements resembling a flight of steps 
-1802. 5. A scale or series of degrees ; the 

fact or condition of including or being arranged 
in a series of degrees 1677. 6. pi. Degrees of 

rank, merit, intensity, etc. 1605. 7. The action 
of arranging in steps or grades. Whev^ell. 
8. a. Rhet, = Climax i. ? Obs, 1538. fb. 
Logic, =■ Sorites (rare) 1727. tg. Alch, 
Exaltation -1641. 10. Pine Arts. a. Painting. 

An insensible passing from one colour or shade 
to another 1727. b. Mus. * A diatonic ascend- 
ing or descending succession of chords ’ (Brande) 
1842. II, Philol, — Ablaut; also, a modi- 
fication resulting from ablaut 1870. 

2. The regular g. of civil honours Gibbon. S A g. 
of ranks in society Ht. Martineau. ^ 6 . Who shall 
enumerate the gradations between insect and man 
1793. 10. a. What curvature is to lines, is to shades 
and colours Ruskin. Hence Grada*tional a. per- 
taining to, or characterized by, g. 

Gradatory (gr^i-datari), 1670. [as if ad. 
L. *gradatorium.'] A flight of steps, esp. from 
the cloisters to the choir of a church. 

Gradatory (gr^i-datsri), zz. 1793. [as if ad- 
L. ^gradatorius.'] 1. Proceeding by steps or 
grades (rare). 2. Adapted for stepping ; said 
of the extremities of a quadruped which are 
adapted for ordinary progression on dry land 
1842. 

Grade (grM), sh, 1511. [a. F., ad. L. gra- 
dus. See also Gree j^.^] ti. Math. A de- 
gree; the 90th part of aright angle or quadrant 
-1593. 2. A step or stage in a process ; rarely 
spec, a step in preferment 1796. 3. A degree 

in the scale of rank, dignity, proficiency, etc. 
1808; a number of persons holding the same 
position in the scale; a class 1827. 4. A 

degree of comparative quality or value ; a class 
of things of the same quality or value 1833. 5. 
Path. Degree or intensity (of a disease) 1803. 
6. A result of cross-breeding, a hybrid. Also 
attrib. 1796. 7. Zool. A group of animals 

3 (ffr, fern, ^arth). 


X, The marks of g. which EHmheth.,sbcwed to 
young Raleigh Scott, Phr. By the g, of God (tr. L. 

Dei grattd), appended to the formal statement of the 
t itles o f sovereigns, etc* ^Sam your g , : « * by your 
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presumed to have branched from the common 
stem at about the same point of its development 
1877. 8. PhiloL The position occupied in an 

ablaut-series by a particular vowel or form of 
a root 1891. 9. U,S. = Gradient sb. 1835. 

b. An inclined portion of a railway or road. 
Also Down g.. Up g. 1883. c. U.S. local. In 
mining districts; A portion of road 1877. 11. 

Of a surface: Degree of altitude; level [rare) 
1851. 

2. Grades of depreciation 1796. 3. Teachers of 

every grade Buckle. All grades of railway employes 
1897. 4. Low grades of cotton 1880. Ore of low g. 

Selous. b. A class at school in relation to 

advancement 1852. 

Comb , : g.«crdssing (U.S.), a place where a road 
and a railway, or two railways cross each other at the 
same level ; g. school = graded school (see Graded 
«.). 

Grade (gr^d), v. 1563. [f. Grade sb.] 

fi. Irans. To admit to a (specified) degree. 
Foxe. 2. To arrange in grades or classes ; to 
class ; to sort ; to determine the grades or 
degrees of 1659. b. To blend so as to affect 
the grade of 1889. 3» trans. To reduce {the 

line of a road, railway, or canal) to levels or 
practicable gradients 1835. 4. Stock-breeding. 

To cross with some better breed 1887. 5. 

Pkilol, In pass. : To be altered by gradation or 
ablaut 1887. 6. To cut (steps) at regular inter- 
vals 1896. ^ 7. intr. To pass imperceptibly from 
one grade mto another. Also down, up, off. 1903. 
Graded (gr^i'ded),^//. a. 1840. [f. Grade 
sh. and z/.-f-ED.] 1. Formed like a flight of 

steps 1850. 2. Divided according to grades of 
rank, quality, etc. 1859. 3. Of a road, etc. : 

See Grade v. 3. 4. Of cattle : Improved by 

crossing 1887. 

2, Graded school (chiefly U.S.) ; *a school divided 
into departments.. in which the children pass from 
the lower departments to the higher as they advance 
in education ’ {pent. Diet.), 

Gradely (gr^'dli), Now only [ME. 
greitilic, a. ON. grei6lig-r, f. greid-r Graith 
a, + -lig-r - ly\] I. Of persons, their actions, 
etc.: Decent, respectable, worthy; occas. of a 
girl, comely. Also * regular', thorough (dial.) 
1746. b. predicaiively. Well in health X851. 
2. Of things: Excellent, suitable, handsome 
ME.; real, proper (dial.) 18.. So Gra*dely 
adv. fpromptly; carefully, exactly; properly; 
really; well 

Grader (gr^-dsi). 1868. [f. Grade v. + 
-ER L ] I. One who grades 1870. 2. A machine 

for grading 1868. 

Gradient (gr^i‘di&t). 1641. [ad. 'L.gt'adi- 
en tempi, pple. oigradi.] 

A. adj. I. Of animals: Walking, ambulant. 
2. Of a railway line : Rising or descending by 
regular degrees of inclination. (Only in Diets.) 

B. sh. Of a road or railway : Amount of in- 

clination to the horizontal 1835. b. A portion 
of a way not level (Webster). 2. iransf. The 
proportional amount of rise or fall of the baro- 
meter or thermometer in passing from one 
region to another 1870. 3. Math. A rational 

integral function of a number of quantics of 
assigned weights, which is of one degree and 
one weight th^roughout (Prof. Elliott) 1887. 

a. A g. of 4 means that over a distance of 60 nautical 
miles, the barometer rises or of an inch 
Huxley. 

Gradin, gradine 1 (gr^i'din, gradrn). 1834. 
[a. or ad. F. gradin, ad. It gradino, f, grado 
Grade i. One of a series of low steps or 
seats raised one above the other, a. A shelf or 
ledge at the back of an altar 1877. 

Gradine 2 (gradrn). i860, [a. F.] A 

toothed^ chisel used by sculptors. 

Grading (gr^i*dig),z^/ 54 jA 1835. [f. Grade 
V, + -jngK] The action of Grade v.; spec. 
the action or process of reducing a road to 
practicable gradients. 

11 Gradino (gradr-n^?). 1883. [It; see Gra- 
din.] a. as Gradin 2. b. A work of painting 
or sculpture to ornament the gradin of an 
altar. 

Gradual (grse-di«ai), sh, 1563. [ad. med.L. 
graduate sb., orig. adj. neut. ; see next.] i. An 
antiphon sung between the Epistle and the 
Gospel at the Eucharist ; it was sung at the 
steps of the altar or while the deacon was 
ascending the steps of the ambo. a. A book 


of such antiphons ; == Grail ^ 1619. ts* The 
steps of an altar. Dryden. 

Gradual (grse*di?<al), a. 1541. [ad. med.L. 
gradualis, f. gradus step.] fi. Of or pertain- 
ing to degree ; only in^. difference — difference 
in degree -1658. ta. Arranged in, or admit- 
ting of, degrees or gradation -1712. 3. Of a 

process: Taking place by degrees; advancing 
step by step. Of a slope : Gentle. 1692. b. 
poet. Tapering ; sloping gradually ; moving or 
changing gradually 1739. c. qua.si~adv. (poet.) 
1736. 

Isabel By g. decay from beauty fell Keats. b. 
y dewy fingers draw The g. dusky veil Collins 
c. The distant view, That g. fades Gilb. White. 
Phn G. psalms : fifteen psalms (cxx-cxxxiv) each of 
which is entitled in the A.V. ‘ Song of Degrees in 
R.V. ‘Song of Ascents’, in the Vulgate Cantictcm 

g aduum, in LXX ava$a 6 pCiv. The sense of the 

eb. is disputed. jSence G-ra’dualness. 
Gradu^sm (grsc'di^aliz’m). 1835. [f. 

prec. + -ISM.] The principle or method of 
gradual as opp. to immediate change, e.g. in 
the abolition of slavery. 

Graduality (grsedi«ia*liti). 1646. [f. as 
prec. + “ITY.J The quality or condition of 
being gradual. 

Gradually (grse'di^^jali, grse'dgi^^ali), adv. 
1646. [f. Gradual ^z. + -Ly2.] fi. In 

respect of degree -1701. fa. In a graduated 
scale; by degrees of rank, etc. -1755. 3. 

Little by little 1646. 

3. You must understand it g...a little at a time 
De Foe. 

Graduate (gr3e*di«i/t). 1479. [ad. med.L. 
graduatus, pa. pple. of graduare to Gradu- 
ate.] 

A. pa, pple, and ppl. a. i. Admitted to or 
holding a University degree. Obs. exc. as 
attrib. use of the sb. 1494. 2. Arranged by 
steps or degrees (now rare) 1628. 

2. The starry ranks. . In g. scale of might 1855. 

B. sb. 1, One who has obtained a degree 
from a University, college, etc. In U . 3 . occas. : 
A pupil who has completed a school course. 
1479, 2. iransf. A proficient in an art, etc. 
(now rare) 1582. 3. A graduated cup, tube, or 

flask ; a measuring glass used by apothecaries 
and chemists ; the quantity this holds 1883. 
4. attrib. 1895. 

2 Your gradiate in the schoole of warre 1642. 4. 

G. members of the University {mod.). 

Graduate (grse'dizzidit), v. 1588. [f. med.L. 
graduat- ppl. stem ; see prec.] 

I. I. trans. To admit to a University degree. 
Now rare exc. U.S, Also fg. ta. Of an ac- 
quirement, etc.: To qualify (a person) for a 
degree or as a proficient in an art, etc. -1829. 
3. intr. To take a University degree 1807 ; also 
transf. to qualify (as ) ; also, to train in order to 
qualify 1829. 

I. Thence to Oxford, to be graduated Howell. 3. 
He (Mandeville) giaduated at Leyden 1808. transf. 
To g. as a saint Southey. 

n. gen. I. trans. To divide into degrees 
1594. b. To arrange in gradations ; to adapt 
to by graduating. Also intr- for refl. 1610. 
t2. To improve the scale or quality of; spec, in 
! Alch. to transmute (a metal, an essence) into 
one of a higher grade *-1669. b. To con- 
centrate (a solution) by evaporation. So F. 
graduer (Littrd). 1828. 3. intr. To pass by 

degrees or gradations ; to change gradually ; ' 
spec, in GeoL, Bot., and Zool. 1786. 

X. The thermometer.. graduated according to the 
scale of Fahrenheit 1748. b. The proposal to g. the 
Income-tax Fawcett. 2. Dyars .. advance and g. 
their colours with Salts Sm T. Browne. 3. This 
sandstone graduates into the inferior conglomerates 
De la Beche. Carriers.. g... into the rock-pigeon 
Darwin. 

Graduated (grse-diwi^itM), ///. a. 1655. 
[f. prec. + -ed.J In senses of the vb.; esp. ; 
a. (Qualified 1828. b. Marked with lines to 
indicate degrees, grades, or quantities 1762. 
c. Arranged in grades or gradations ; advancing 
or proceeding by degrees 1678. 

b. A g. measure 1806. c. G. taxation MilLi privi- 
lege 1896. Graduated, in Ornithology, when the 
quill- feathers of the tail increase in length by regular 
gradations Brands. 

Graduatestiip (grse'diz^i^tjip). 1644. [f. 
Graduate sb. + -ship.] The period during 
which one is a graduate; the condition of being 
a graduate. 
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A topic folio, the gatherings and savings of a sober 
graduatship Milton. 

Graduation (gTsediwi^i-Jon). 1477. [f. 
Graduate v. ; see -ation.] The action of 
graduating, i. a. The action of dividing into 
degrees, etc. on a graduated scale 1833. b. pi. 
Lines to indicate degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude, quantity, etc. 1594. c. The manner in 
which something is graduated 1653. 2. 
Arrangement in degrees or gradations; ‘regular 
progression by succession of degrees’ (J.) 
1658. b. An elevation by degrees into a higher 
condition ; also qu3.si~concr. a degree 1643. 
fs. Alch., Chem., etc. The process of temper- 
ing the composition of a substance, or of refining 
an element, a metal -1683. b. (Concentration 
by evaporation. Also attrib. 1839. t4. U.S. 

Railways. Formerly used for Gradient. 5. 
The action of receiving or conferring a Univer- 
sity degree, or the like. Also, the ceremony of 
conferring degrees. Chiefly and U.S. 1639. 

2. b. [Justice] Silence [in 2 Hen. IV] is an embryo 
of a man . . a g. from nonentity towards intellectual 
being Mrs. C. Clarke. 

Graduator (gras-dizzi^itsi). 1828. [f. 

Graduate v. + -or.] One who or that 
which graduates. a. One who graduates 
glasses, instruments, etc. b. An instrument 
for dividing any line, straight or curved, into 
small regular portions. c. A contrivance for 
concentrating a solution by rapid evaporation. 

|j Gradus (gri?i-d:?s). 1764. Short for Gradus 
ad Parnassum ‘ a step to Parnassus the L. 
title of a dictionary of prosody until recently 
used in public schools as an aid m writing 
Latin verses. Hence applied to other similar 
works. 

attrib. A commonplace or g. epithet 1887. 

Graecian, obs. f. Grecian. 

Graecism, Grecism (grPsiz’m). 1450. [ad. 

. gi'iczsme, ad. med.L. Grsecismus, f. Grdecus.] 
f I. The Gz'xcismus, a 12th c. grammatical 
treatise (rare), 2. An idiom, or other feature, 
belonging to the Greek language ; esp. as used 
by a speaker or writer in another language 
1570. 2. The Greek spirit or style in art, mode 
of thought, etc. ; adoption or imitation of 
these 1609. 

I. Milton, has infused a great many..Graecisms. . 
into the language of his poem Addison. 2. The 
singular Grecism in Shakespeare’s mind Ruskin. 

Graecize, Grecize (grz'soiz), v. 1692. [ad. 
L. Grxeizare ; see -ize!] i. tzans. To give a 
Greek cast, character, or form to. 2. hitr. To 
become Greek-like; to adopt Greek expressions, 
idioms, modes of life, etc, 1840. 

Graeco-, Greco- (grrk<?), comb. f. L. Grm-' 
cus Greek, with sense ‘ relating to the Greek 
settlements or states established in certain 
regions abroad as in Grxco- Astatic, etc., or 
‘ partly Greek and partly — ', as in Grxco- 
Latin, etc. 

Graecomania (grukomeimia). 1800, [f. 

Gr^CO- + Gr. juayca.] A mania for things 
Greek. Hence Graecoma'niac. 

Graecophil (grz'kiyfil). 1889. [f. as prec. + 
Gr. <pi\ 09 . A newspaper wd.] A lover of 
Greece or of what is Greek. 

|[Graf (graf). 1630. [Ger.; see Grave xAS] 
(German equivalent of Count and Earl. 

Graff (graf), arch. ME. . graft ^ 

greffe (mod. greffe), ad. late L. graphium, ad. 
Gr. ypaepLOv, 'ypa<p€tov stylus, f. ypoCpfiv. The 
sense ‘graft' was suggested by the similarity 
of shape.] — (and repl. by) Graft sb.'^ i, 2. 
Graff (grdf), sb.^ Now JUzst. 1637. [prob. 
ad. MDu. grave = Grave j^.i] A trench 
serving as a fortification ; a foss or moat ; 
rarely, a canal (in Holland). 

Graff (graf), sh.^ 1523. [? var. of Graft 
I. « Graft sh,'^ i, 2. dial, « Graft 
sb,’^ 2. 1875. 

Graff (graf), v. arch, ME. [f. Graff 
S uperseded by Graft q. v. 

Graffage (gra*f§d-^. dial. 1798. [? f. 
Graff sh.'^ -h Hedge.] A railed fence at the 
junction of two ditches, or where a ditch abuts 
on a road at right angles, 
fGraffer. 1513. [ad, F, grefier,] A notary 
-1615. 
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II Graffito (grafif/w). /’/. -ti. 1851. [It, 
f. gyaffio a scratch.] A drawing or writing 
scratched on a wall or other surface, as at 
Pompeii and Rome. Also, a method of decora- 
tion by scratches through a superficial layer of 
plaster, glazing, etc. on a ground of di&rent 
colour ; chiefly attrib.t as in g.-pottety, etc. 

Graft (graft), sb^- 1483. [A modification 
of Graff sbP- The nature of the '•t is un- 
certain.] I. A shoot or scion inserted in a 
groove or slit made in another stock, so as to 
allow the sap of the latter to circulate through 
the former, fa. A twig fit for use in grafting ; 
a scion, a sucker; hence gen, a branch, plant. 
Also fig. “1624. 3. S2irg. ‘ A portion of living 
tissue transplanted from one place to another 
on the same or another organism, with a view 
to Its adhesion or growth ’ (Billings) ; also, the 
operation or its result 1886. 4, [f. the vb.] a. 

The process or product of grafting, b. The 
place where the scion is inserted in the stock. 
1802. 

Comb. : g.-hybrid, a plant produced by the union 
of the cellular tissue of two_ distinct species, bearing 
leaves and sterile flowers intermediate in character 
between the scion and the stock; -hybridism, -hy- 
bridization, hybridizing by means of a g. 

Graft (graft), ^ 3.2 1620. [?a. 

action of digging, f. (ult.) ^grat-- Grave v. to 
dig.] 1. A * spit ’ of earth. Often spade{’s) g, 

2. A kind of spade for digging drains 1894. 

Graft (graft), sb,^ orig. slang, 1889. 

[Origin uncertain.] A means of making illicit 
profit ; dishonest gains or illicit profits, esp. in 
connexion with political or municipal business. 

Graft (graft), 1483. [var. of Graff z/.] 
I. irans. To insert (a shoot from one tree) as 
a graft into another tree- Const, in^ hito, on, 
upon. Also iransf, and fig, 2. absoL and 
inir. To insert a graft or grafts 1626. 3. irafis. 

To fix a graft or grafts upon (a stock). Also 
vaguely^ to perform the operation of grafting on 
(a tree), to produce (fruits) by grafting 1624. 
4. iransf. To plant, implant 1562. 5, Naut, 

To cover (a ring-bolt, block-strop, etc.) with a 
weaving of small cord or rope-yarns i860. 6. 

Sitrg, To transplant (skin, tissue, etc.); cf. 
Graft sb.'^ 3. 1868. 

X. fig. No Art can be grafted with success on another 
art Sir J Reynolds. 3. G. thy pears, O Daphnis, 
the fruit thy sons shall enjoy Bowen. i 

Graft (graft), orig. U.S. slang. 1903. [f. 
Graft intr. To practise or make ' graft '. 
Hence GraiTter. Gra'fdng vbl, sb, and ppl, a. 
Grafter (grcrftoj). 1599. [f. Graft v?- + 
-ER^.] I. One who grafts trees 1616. fa. 
The original tree from which a scion has been 
i-aken for grafting on another -1770. 3. A kind 

of hand-saw used in grafting 1884. 

a. Hen, V, rn. v. 9. 

Grafting(gra-ftig), Z// 5 /. ^^,1483. [f. Graft 
z/.^ + -iNG^.J I. The action of Graft z/.i 

3. In techn. senses : a. Naut. ‘ An ornamental 
weaving of fine yarns, etc., over the strop of 
a block ; or applied to the tapered ends of the 
ropes, and termed pointing’ (Smyth), b. Surg. 
The transference of a portion of skin, etc. to 
another part of the body or to another body 
1896. c. Carpentry, ‘ A scarfing or endwise 
attachment of one timber to another ’ (Knight), 
d. Knitting new feet to stockings 1858. 

I. Clefii-f crown-, saddle-, iongue-, whip-, etc. g., 
see the $bs. Cleft, etc. Comb.: g. clay, wax, a 
mixture of clay or wax and other ingredieiits, forming 
a composition with which to cover the united parts of 
a scion and stock in grafting. 

Grahamism (gr^fi'amiz’m). U.S, 1845. [f. 
Graham + -ISM.] The vegetarian principles 
advocated by Sylvester Graham (1794--1851). 
So Gra'hamite, a follower of Graham. 

Graili (gr<?il). gracll, ad. Qi^.grad 

;-Eccl. l.,,gradak, var. of G radual.] 
» Gradual sb, i, 2. 

Grail 2 (gr^il). Also f greal, fgraal- ME. 
[ad. O'&.^aal, grad, etc, : — med.L. gradalis 
a cup or platter, of uncertain origin; commonly 
referred (ult.) to L. crater cupT] The [Boly) 
Grail, the Saint Grail or Sangreal: in 
mediaeval legend, the platter used by our 
Saviour at the East Supper, in which Joseph of 
Arimathea received the Saviour's blood at the 
cross. According to one story it was brought 


by J oseph of Anmathea to Glastonbury. •[}Some- 
times supposed erron. to be the cup or chalice 
used at the Last Supper. 

Three angels bear the Holy Grail Tennyson. 

Grail 3 (gr^d). poet, 1590. [? short for 

Gravel.] 

Grail 4 (grtf^i). Also fgraille. 1688. [a. F. 
grUe, f. griler to make slender, spec, to taper 
and smooth (the teeth of a combj.J A comb- 
maker’s file, 

I Grain (gr^n), sb,^ ME. [(i) a. OF. grain, 
\grein grahi) : — L.granum a grain, seed; 

(2) a. OF. grazn(n)e (mod. graine) ;~pop. L. 
grana fern., orig. pi. oigranumC\ 

I. Seed ; com. f i. A single seed, esp. one 
which is small, hard, and roundish. (After 
15th c. usually : The stone or pip of a fmit.) 
-1823. Also fig. 2. spec, A seed or corn of a 
cereal plant ME. 3. collect, sing. The fruit or 
seed of wheat and the allied fruit-plants or 
grasses Ifirarely of beans, etc.) ; the plants 
themselves ME. b. A particular species of 
corn. tAlso^/. Crops of grain. ME. 4. Spec, 
uses of the pi. a. (in full grains of Paradise) : 
The capsules of Amomum Meleguetta\ called 

1 also Guinea grains (see Guinea) ME. b. 

Refuse malt after brewing or distilling 1583. 
tc. = Duckweed -1597. 5. ta. A berry, 

grape --1693. b. One part of a collective fruit 
1674. c. Bot, A tubercle (see Grained ppl. 
2.2) 1829. 

1. The G. of a Grape 1684. ^ fig. No greine of pite 
Gower. Phr. fAz the g . ; in the stage of forming 
seed; z, A Caryopsis or G. Gray. 3. The lab’ring 
Swain Scratch’d with a Rake, a Furrow for his G. 
Dryden. b. Barley is a summer g. 1704. 

n. Senses orig. transf. from i and 2. fi. A 
bead, esp. a bead of a rosary ; also, a pearl 
-1662. 2. A small, round, usually hardish 

particle (e.g. of sand, salt, etc.) ME. b. spec. 
Of gunpowder; A particle of definite size. 
Also aitrib, in large, small, etc. g. powder. 
1667, 3* The smallest English and U.S. unit 

of weight (orig. the weight of a grain of wheat 
taken out of the middle of the ear); now = 
of a lb. Troy, a lb. avoirdupois 1542. 

4. fig. (from 2 prec. senses) ; The smallest 
possible quantity; esp. in neg. contexts ME. j 

2. A g. of Mustard-seed Hobbes. IViih a g. of \ 
salt (see Salt). 3. From eight to^ twelve Grains of 
Calomel Wesley. A diamond g, is but -7925 of a 
true g. A. H. Church. Fineg. (see Fine **.). 4. A., 
stupid Blockhead, without one G. of Learning Hearne. 

III. With reference to dyeing. [OF. graine, ] 
I. a. Hist, The Kermes or Scarlet Grain (see 
Alkermes) ; later also Cochineal. Also the 
dye from either of these. ME. a. Dye in 
general, esp. a fast dye; colour, hue. Now 
only poet. ME. 

I. The chief reds were scarlet andg, 1883, Phr. To 
dye in g, : orig. to dye in scarlet g. ; subseq., to dye 
in any fast colour, to dye in the fibre, or thoroughly. 
In g. [short for dyed in g.l, adjectival phr. = dyed 
scarlet or crimson, fast dyed ; hence in fig. use, esp. 
with ass, fool, etc. : Downright, by nature, thorough. 
Also as predicate, ineradicable, Ingrained. ME. 2 
All in a robe of darkest g. Milt. fig. Sins of so deep 
a graine 1660. 

IV. I. Granular texture; hence in an engrav- 

ing, etc. a granular appearance produced by 
dots or lines ME. 3. spec. Of leather : a. The 
rough surface resulting from the growth of 
papillae 1607. Also transf, b. = grain-side 
1851. 3. The arrangement and size of the con- 
stituent particles of any substance, determining 
its texture 1600. b. concr. Internal substance 
1579. 4. The longitudinal arrangement of 

fibres or particles in wood 1565 ; the plane of 
cleavage in coal, stone, etc. 1664. ^•fig^ (from 

2 prec. senses) : Quality, nature, temper ; in- 
clination, tendency 1641. 6. pi, A preparation 

used in graining leather. (Recent Diets.) 

3. Coarse complexions, And cheeks of sorry g. Milt. 
The clouded olive's easy g. Pope. A., stone, of a 
close g. Smeaton, b. The graine of the bone is 
somewhat more yellow than the Ivorie Hakluyt. 

4. Tr. Cr. I. iii. 8. As the gun-flint makers observe, 
‘flint has no g.'. It has not in fact the slightest 
cleavage. J. Prestwich. 5. Crossing the G. of our 
Nature and Desires Barrow. Phr. Against (also, 
contrary to) the g. Cut Prejudice against the g. 
Tennyson, 

V. aitrib. Comb. 1. General: ^ g.farm,- 7 ner. 
chant, etc.; g,-weighi% g.^dyer% g.-eating, etc.; 

1 g.fed adj. 

! SI, General; g.-colour, {d) scarlet dye; {h) a fast 


colour ; also a cloth dyed with this ; -cut, **. (S/tip- 
building), of timber, cut athwart the g. ; -founder = 
grain-sick', -gold, gold formed into grains by heat 
afterparting ; -intoxication, that arising from the use 
of musty g. ; -leather, leather dressed with theg.-side 
outwards; -moth, a moth (esp. Tinea granelld) whose 
larvae devour g. in storehouses; -poisoning, see^zrzVz- 
intoxication ; -process {Pkotogri), a process in which 
a granular texture is ^iven to the plate; -sick, a 
disease in cattle, consisting of an excessive distension 
of the rumen with food ; -side, the side of a skin on 
which the hair grew, opp. to fiesk-side', -soap, in 
soap-making, soap that has become solid ; g. tin (see 
Tin) ; -tree {Her.), an imaginary plant bearing kermes 
grains ; -weevil, a small weevil which injures stored 
g. ; -whisky, whisky made of barley in the g stage. 

Grain (gr^in), sb.^ [ME. greyn{e, ad. ON. 
gietn division, branch.] f i. pi. The fork of 
the body -1612. 3. A bough or branch. Obs, 

exc. dial. 1501. 3. fa. An arm (of the sea) ; 

a branch (of a stream) -1533. b. A valley 
blanching out of another [dial.) 1542. 4. A 

prong of a fork. Obs. exc. dial. i486, pi. 
(formerly also grainse constr. as sing.) : A fish- 
spear or harpoon with two or more prongs 1815. 

Grain (gr^fin), z>.i ME. [f. Grain sb.^'] 
ti. inir. To yield grain. Of corn: To form 
Its grains. -1604. 2. a. trans. To cause to 

deposit grains ; to form into grains, b. intr. 
for refl. Of salt, etc.: To form into grains. 1706. 
3. Brewing. To free from grain 188^2. 4. To 

dye in grain (see Grain sbf) 1530. 5. To 

give a granular surface to 1888. 6. Leather- 

dressmg. a. To remove the hair from (skms). 
b. To soften or raise the grain of (leather, etc.). 
1530. 7. To paint in imitation of the grain of 
woods or of marble. Also ahsol. 1798. 
t Grain, z;.2 rare. [f. Grain j3.2j To divide. 
Power. 

Grainage (gr<?i*ned3). 1610. [f. Grain sh 1 
+ -AGE.] ti. Crop of gram. W. FOLKING- 
ham. 2. Farriery, Mangy tumours on the 
legs of horses 1847. 

Grained (gr^nd), ppl. a,i ME. [f. Grain 
v.'^ + -ED ^.] I. Dyed in grain. Also fig. 3. 
Formed into grains 1800. 3. Of leather (see 

Grain z/.i 6) 1714. 4- Painted to imitate the 

grain of woods or of marble 1798. 

X. fig. Thou turn'st mine eyes into my very soule, 
And there I see such blacke and g. spots, As will not 
leaue their Tinct Shaks. 

Grained (gr^nd),///. a.2 1529. [f. Grain 
sb.^ + -ED 2 .] I. Having grains, seeds, or 
particles. Obs. exc. in large-, small-g., etc. 
1611. 2. Of wood, stone, leather, flesh, etc.: 

Having a grain, or granular structure or surface 
(see Grain N. i--4) 1529. 3- Bot. Having 

tubercles, as the segments of the flowers of the 
Rumex 1818. 

Grained (gnfind), 1513. [f. Grain 
4. -ED ^.] Having tines or prongs ; forked 
Grainer (gr^-nai). 1813. [f. Grain + 
-erI.] One who or that which grains. 1. 
Leather-dressing, a. An alkaline lye consisting 
of water impregnated with pigeon’s or hen’s 
dung ; also, the pit or vessel containing it, Cf. 
Bate sb.*^ b. A tool for graining skins 1839. 
3. A house-painter’s graining-tool 1858. 3- 

One who paints in imitation of the grain of 
woods or of marble 1837. 

Graining (gr^mig), vbl, sb. 1664. [f. 

Grain v,'^ + -ing 1.] i. The action of Grain 
z/.i 1823 ; quasi-^<??2<;r. the result of this action, 
esp. in house-painting 1834. 3. Coinage, ta. A 

ring of grain-like protuberances on the face of 
a coin, close to its edge (= Y.grhnetis) Evelyn. 
b. = Milling 1691. Comb, g.-comb, a tool 
resembling a comb, used by house-painters in 
graining. 

Graining (gr^i*niq), sh. 1772. [?] Asmall 
freshwater fish, Leuciscus Lancastrensis, 

Grainy (gr^imi), a. 1611. [f. Grain 
-h -Y^,] I. Granular; grain-like. a. Full of 
grain or corn 1755. 

Graip (gr^ip). Sc. and n. dial, 1459. [a. 
ON. greip corresp. to OE. grdp grasp ; see 
Grip, Grope.] A three- or four-pronged fork 
used as a dungfork, etc. 

Graith. (gr^f), sh. In later use only Sc, 
ME. [a. ON. greWe, f. (ult.) OTeut. "^ga- 
pref. (see Y-) + ^raid-\ see Ready.] ti. A 
state of preparation -1460. 2. Equipment ; 

dress, articles of dress ; armour ME. ; harness 


d (Ger. lOln). ^'(Fr. p^w). ti (Ger. Miller). (Fr. d«ne). v (cuxX), e (e®) (th^re). e (fi) (jeixi), ^ (Fr. tore). 5 (fir, fifrn, ^arth). 
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1663. 3. Apparatus, gear, tackle; a contrivance 
ME. *1*4. Wealth, money -1786. 5. Matenal, 

stuff (for a purpose) 1513. 

I. Ing,i in proper order ; also, without delay. Out 
qf g , ; out of order. 2. I will sleep like a sentinel, 
with my g. about me Scott. 
f Graim, a. and adv. ME [a. ON. grei^-r 
= OE, gerMc ; see Ready.] 

A, adj, I. Ready -1475. s. Of a road: 
Direct. Of a measure: Exact. Of a sign, 
truth, etc. ; Plain. ME. only. 

B. adv. Readily ; clearly, plainly -1450. 
Graitb. (gr^fi])), v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [a. 

ON. grezda, f. grei5-r ready; see prec.] i. 
trans. To make ready ; also, to procure. 2. 
To equip, furnish ; to array ; to bedeck ME. 
t3. = Make in various senses. ME. only. 
Hence Grai'tMng vbl, sb. (now dtaL)^ prepara- 
tion; furnishing; furniture, attire. 

Gmkle, var. of Grackle. 

Grallatorial (graelatoa’rial), a. 1835. [f. 

mod.L. gmllatorius (f. L. grallator one who 
walks on stilts) -1- -AL. j Ornith. Pertaining to 
the order Gmllatores, which consists of long- 
legged wading birds, such as the crane, heron, 
etc. So Gra-llatory a, 

Grallic (grse-lik), a. rare. 1828. [f. L. 

gya Use salts + -ic.] Omith. Of or pertaining 
to the Grallx or wading birds. So Gra*lline a. 

Gralloch (grse'Vx)^ 1882. [a. Gael. 

greatach intestines.] The viscera of a dead 
deer. Hence Gra*lloch v. to disembowel (prop, 
a deer). 

Grami (grsem). 1702. [ad. Pg. grdo : — L, 
granum grain.] The chick-pea, Cicer arieti- 
num. Hence, any kind of pulse used as food 
for horses. Also attrib. 

Gram 2 : see Gramme. 

-gram (gisem), repr. (chiefly) Gr. ypafxfxa 
something written, letter (of the alphabet). 
The older Eng. sbs. with this ending are: (i) 
adaptations of Gr. sbs. in •ypafx/jLa, derived 
from vbs. f. prep, + yp6.(f>€LV, as anagram, 
diagram, etc, ; (2) compounds of a Gr. sb. with 
ypajipLaf as chronogram.^ etc. ; (3) compounds of 
a numeral with ypd/ip.a, or ypamiTj line, of 
which the Gr. type is a neut. adj. in -ypapLpLovt 
as monogram, hexagram, etc. In 1857 telegram, 
which violates Gr. analogy, was introduced as 
a shorter term for ‘ telegraphic message 
Similar formations are cablegram for 'cable 
telegram fistolgram for an instantaneous 
photograph. 

Grama, gramma (gra*ma, grge*ma). See 
Gama grass. 1851. [a. Sp. grama a sort of 
grass.] A name for several low pasture grasses 
found in the western U.S., esp. Bovtcloua oligo- 1 
siachya. \ 

Gramarye (grae*mari). Ohs. exc. arch. 
ME. [a. OF. "^gramarye', see Grammar.] 
fx. Grammar; learning -1483. a. Occult 
learning, magic, necromancy. (Revived by 
Scott.) 1470. 

Gramasb (gramse*J). 1681. [Sc. var. of 
Gamash.] = Gamash, 

Grame (gr^m), sb. Obs. exc. arch. [OE. 
grama, related to gram Grame ai] fi* Anger, 
wrath, ire --1621. a. Grief, sorrow ; harm. In 
pi. Troubles. OE. So •fGrame a. angry; vexed ; 
furious ; of heat, fierce. tGrame v. to be 
vexed or displeased ; also irans. to vex. 
Gramercy (gramsusi), interj. p>hr. Obs. 
exc. arch. ME. [a. OF. grant merci ; grant 
great + merer, see Mercy. Primarily = ‘ God 
reward you greatly'.] i. = thanks; thank 
you. fb. with /(Z/, or tox * Thanks io\ by 
the instrumentality of “-1734. a. ? As an exclam, 
of surprise, etc. « ' mercy on us ! ‘ 1607. tS- 
qiiasi-j^. The salutation ‘ thanks ' or * thank 
you ’ -1670. 

I. G. for thy caution Scott, b. Gremercy God, and 
Aat good Man 1450. 2. G, 1 they for joy did grin 

Coleridge. ^ Worth g., worth a ‘ thank you , of 
some value. What g. (= what special merit) to be 
s<^er, just, or continent Mxlton. 

Gramineous (gr^mi-nras), a. 1658. [ad. 

L. gramineus (f. gramin-, gramen) + -ous.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling grass ; grassy ; 
spec, belonging to the N.O. Graminese. So 
Gramina'ceous, Gramiaeal adjs. (in same 
sense), var. Gra*minoua. ? Obs. 


Graminiferous (grsemini-feras), a. 1834. 
[f. L, gramin-, gramen 4 * -fer bearing + -OUS.] 
Producing ^grass. 

Graminivorous (gramini'voras), a. 1739 
[f. as prec. -f -[i)vorus devouring + !-OUS.] 
Eating or feeding on grass. 

Grammalogue (gise’malpg). 1845. [f. Gr. 
ypdp.pi.a + Xoyos word.] Shorthand. A letter- 
word ; a word represented by a single sign ; 
also, a letter or character representing a word 
(more correctly Logogram), 

Grammar (grse-moi), sh. [ME. gram^ 
{m)ere, ad. OF. gramaire (mod. grammaire), 
an irregular semi-pop. adoption of L. gram- 
maiica, ad. Gr. ypapLfiaritcf} (sc. 

(ult.) root of ypd<p€iv to write.] i. That de- 
partment of the study of a language which 
deals with its inflexional forms or their equiva- 
lents, and with the rules for employing these 
correctly ; usually treating also of the phonetic 
system of the language and its representation 
in writing, (Till the i6th c. grammar in Eng. 
use meant only Latin grammar.) 2. A treatise 
or book on grammar 1530. 3. An individual’s 

manner of using grammatical forms ; speech or 
writing as it conforms to or violates grammati- 
cal rules ; also speech or writing that is correct 
according to these rules 1586. 4. The system 

of inflexions and syntactical usages character- 
istic of a language 1846. tfi. Used for Latin, 
or the Latin language. By g. : in Latin. (Cf. 
Grammar-school.) -1576. 6. transf a. 'The 

fundamental principles or rules of an art or 
science, b. A book presenting these methodi- 
cally (now rare). 1642. 

r. Concerning speech and words, the consideration 
of them hath produced the science of G. Bacon. 
Historical G. : the study of the historical development 
of the inflexional forms and syntactical^ usages of a 
language. Comparative G. : the comparative treatment 
of the phenomena of two or more related languages, 
with reference to the nature and degree of their rela- 
tionship. General, Philosophical or Universal G. • 
the science concerned with the general principles 
which underlie the grammatical phenomena of all lan- 
guages. 2. I read it in the Grammar long ago Shaks. 
3. He had German enough to scold his servants, .but 
his g. and pronunciation were very bad Macaulay. 
6 . a. Manly sports are the Grammer of Military 
performance Fuller. 

Grammar (grse’msi), v, rare. 1593. U‘ 
sb.] ta. intr. To discuss grammar. Beaum. 
& Fl. b. To ground in something, as in the 
rudiments of grammar. Bunyan. c. To classi- 
fy, as the parts of speech in grammar 1883. 
Grammarian (grame^Tian). [ME. gra- 
marien, a. OF., f. gramaire Grammar ; see 
-lAN.j I. One versed in the knowledge of 
grammar, or of language ; a philologist ; a 
writer upon, or teacher of grammar. ta. A 
grammar-school boy --1607. 

I have scene a G. toure, and plume himselfe over 
a single line in Horace Sir T. Browne, Hence 
Gramma*rianism, the principles or practice of a g. 

Grammarless (grse’moiles), a. 1823. [See 
-LESS.] Having no grammar ; said of a lan- 
guage, also of persons, speech, etc. 
Gra*mmar-sctiool. ME. A school for 
teaching grammar, i. In England a class of 
schools founded in the 16th c. or earlier for the 
teaching of Latin grammar. They are now 
secondary schools of various degrees of impor- 
[ tance. Also attrib. a. U.S. In the system of 
graded common schools in the United States, 
the grade or department in which English 
grammar is taught i860. 

I. Thou hast most traiterously corrupted the youth 
of the Realme, in erecting a Grammar School© Shaks. 
f Grammates, sb. pi. [? ad. Gr. ypappLara.'] 
Rudiments. Ford. 

Grammatic (gramje*tik), a, 1599. [ad. L. 
grammaticus; see -IC.] = GRAMMATICAL a, i. 
Grammatical (gramasriikal), a. 1526. [f. 
as prec. -j- -IC.] i. Of or pertaining to gram- 
mar 1530. a. Conforming to the rules of 
grammar 1752. 3. transf. of the grammar of 

an art 1846. t4. absol. as sb. pi. The subjects 

taught in a grammar-school -1716.^ 

1. Grammatical gender ; gender which is not de- 
termined by the real or attributed sex; opp. to 
natural gender, G. sense : the sense obtained by the 
simple application of the rules of grammar to a text. 
Sojf. meanifig, interpretation, ‘^translation. 3. The 
! ..g. accuracy of the tones of Turner Ruskin. G. 


accent (Mus.): the accent regularly occurring at the 
beats of a bar; opp. to oratorical accent. Hence 
Gramma’ticaily adv. 

Grammaticaster (gramsetikEestai). 1601. 
[med.L. ; see Grammatic and -aster.] A 
petty grammarian. (Contemptuous.) 
tGrammatication. 1582. [f. Grammatic 
+ -ation.] a discussion of points in gram- 
mar -1680. 

Gramma 'ticism. Now rare. 1610. [f. as 
prec. + -ism.] a po.nt or principle of gram- 
mar ; a grammatical definition. 
Grammaticize (gram^’tisoiz), v. 1673. 
[f. as prec. + -IZE.] i. trans. To render 
grammatical 1780. 2. mtr. To discuss gram- 

matical points. Bp. Ward. 

Grammatist (grse-matist). 1589. [ad. F. 
grammatUie, ad. med.L. gram7natista, ad. Gr. 
ypafipcLTLarijs, f. ypdjxp.a.'\ a. A grammarian. 
(Usu. disparaging.) b. A teacher of letters 
1849. Hence Grammati-stical a. befitting a g. 

Grammatolatry (gr^matp-latri). 1847. [f. 
Gr. ypajjLpLaro- comb, form + Xarpda ; see 
-LATRY.] The worship of letters; adherence 
to the letter (of Scripture). 

Gramme, gram 2 (grsem). 1797. [a. F. 
gramme, ad. late L. gramma, Gr. ypayLpa a 
small weight.] In the Metric system, the unit 
of weight ; the weight of a cubic centimetre of 
distilled water at the maximum density, weighed 
in vacuo', — 15432 Troy grams. Also attrib. 
Comb.', g.-centimetre, a unit equivalent to the 
work done m raising one gramme veitically one centi- 
metre ; -degree, the quantity o[ heat required to 
raise a gramme of water 1“ (Centigiade); -equiva- 
lent {^Electrolysis), that quantity o'f the metal which 
will replace one gramme of hydrogen. 

Gramophone (grse*md'fJun). Also gram- 
mophone. 1888. [app. formed by inversion of 
Phonogram. The sp. grammo- is an attempt 
to correct the formation.] An instrument for 
recording and reproducing vocal, instrumental, 
and other sounds ; esp. a reproducing instrument 
consisting essentially of a revolving turn-table 
capable of carrying disks on which are im- 
pressed, in a spiral track, wave-forms corresp. 
to sound vibrations, to reproduce which a stylus, 
attached to an acoustic device or electric sys- 
tem, travels along the track. 

Grampus (grse*mp»s). 1529. [Early i6th 
c. graundepose, app. an etymologizing alteration 
(after Grand a.) of Grapeys.] One of various 
kinds of blowing, spouting, blunt-headed dcl- 
phinoid cetaceans. b. transf, A person who 
breathes loud 1836. 

I. Coughing like a g. Dickens, b. The blustering 
old g. of a governor 1851. 

Granada, -ade, obs. ff. Grenado, -ade. 
Granadilla, grenadilla (grsen^-, grena- 
di la). 1613. [a. Sp., dim. olgranada pome- 
granate.] A name of tropical species of the 
Passion-flower; esp. of Passijlora guadrangu-' 
laris or its fruit, which is esteemed as a dessert 
fruit. Also attrib, 

fGrana’do, 1582. [app. a corrupt var. of 
Granada ; cf. -ADO.] Only in G, silk, silk of 
G. -1618. 

i-Gramage. In mod. Diets, grainage. 
1582. [AF., f. F. grain', see Grain sb.'^ and 
-AGE.] A duty in London on salt imported by 
an alien -1820. 

Granary (graemari). 1570. [ad. L. gra- 
narium, f. granum^ A storehouse for grain 
after it is threshed, b. tra7isf. and fig. 1570. 
Also attrib. 

b. Sicily, .when ’twas styled the G. of Great Rome 
1632. 

tGramat. [a. Du. granaati] = Grenade. 
B Jons. 

tGrumate, shi^ ME. [ad. med.L. grana- 
turn.] *= Garnet K 

fGra-nate, sb.^ 1568. [a. L. {pomum) gf'a- 
natum; see Pomegranate. Cf, Grenade K] 
I. The pomegranate -1698. 2* Short for 

‘ granate-colour ' -1805. 

Graaatite (Min.), var. of Grenatite. 
Grand (grgend). ME. [a. OF. grand ; — L- 
grandem great.] 

A. adj. ti. The Grand ; » ^ the Great ' -1529. 
a. In titles : Chief, highest in rank or omce. 
Now chiefly Hist, or with reference to foreign 
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countries. 1609. 3* transf. of 2 ; cf. 

Arch- pref, 2.'] Pre-eminent, chief ; most 
properly so called. ?Ods, 1584. 4. Law. 

Great ; principal, chief ; opp. \.o petty ox common 
1562. 5. Of things, events, etc.: Specially 

great or important ,* chief, main 1597. b. With 
(2, or with sb. in pL: Of first-rate magnitude, 
scale, or importance 1611. 6. Used to desig- 

nate a comprehensive unity in relation to its 
constituent portions. Now only in grand 
total, 1576. 7. Main, principal 1601. 8. = 

Great m various senses 1660. 9. Character- 

ized by great solemnity, splendour, or display ; 
conducted with great form and on a great 
scale 1735. b. Of persons, their belongings, 
etc. : Fine, splendid, gorgeously arrayed. Also 
more widely : Giving evidence of wealth or high 
social position, 1766. 10. a. Of natural objects, 

architecture, etc. : Imposing by reason of beauty 
coupled with magnitude 1712. b. Of ideas, 
style, design, etc. : Lofty and dignified in con- 
ception, treatment, or expression 1755. c. Of 
persons : Imposing morally or intellectually ; 
also, stately, noble, dignified 1832. d. In 
recent use, coupled with sbs. qualified by old 
1833. II. As a general term of admiration 
{colloq.) 1816. 

2. G. Almoner^ Falconer (see the sbs.). G. Pen- 
sionary^ Pensioner^ the prime minister or president 
of the Council of Holland, when a republic. G, 
Vizier^ the chief minister of the Turkish empire. G. 
Turk^ the Sultan of Turkey. 3. Sin and Death, 
the two g. foes Milt. 4. G, assize^ compounder^ 
distress, larceny, etc. (see the sbs.). Grand (or Gaudy) 
days: Ascension day, St. John Baptist’s day, All 
Saints’ day, and Candlemas, four days, one in every 
teim, which are observed as holidays in the Inns of 
Court and Chancery. *And these are no days in 
Court.’ 5. The g. lebellion Swift. The g. article 
of my expense is food Wesley. b. A g. imposture 
1842. 7. The g. entrance 1855, staircase i860. 8. A 

g. sonata or a g. concerto meant one in complete 
classical form 1879. G. Opera, a French term, de- 
noting a lyric drama in which spoken dialogue is 
excluded 1879. 9. G. wedding festivities 1893. G. 

company i860, A very g. lady on state occasions 
Thackeray. 10.^ b. G. style ; a style fitted to the ex- 
pression of lofty ideas and great subjects in literature 
and art. In what used to be called the g. style, at 
once noble and natural Lowell. d. Since, ’gainst 
the classes, He heard, of late, the Grand Old Man 
( — W. E. Gladstone) Incite the masses M. Arnold. 

Comh. : ]g, action, the action of a g. pianoforte ; 
g. committee {Parliament), {a) Hist, each of the 
four committees (for religion, for grievances, for courts 
of justice, and for trade) annually appointed by the 
House of Commons until 1832; falso, in 17th c., 

* committee of the whole house * 5 { 5 ) now, applied to 
the two ‘standing committees* (each of 60 to 80 
members) since 1882 appointed every session to con- 
sider bills relating to matteis of Law and Trade ; G. 
Fleet, the main part of the British fleet in the war of 
1914-18; g. lod^e (see Lodge); g. pianoforte, 

iano, a large pianoforte, usually haip-shaped and 

orizontal, whose size admits of the most effective ar- 
rangement of the mechanism (see also Upright ^.) ; g. 
stand, the principal stand for spectators at a race- 
course, etc. ; also/^n and atirih, (U.S.). 

b. used (after F.) to denote the second degree re- 
moved in ascent or descent of relationship, as Grand- 
father, Grandson, etc. 

B. quasi-j^. and jA i, quasi-i^. The grand \ 
that which is grand 1742. fa. $h. « Grandee 
“I 669. 3. a. Among Freemasons, any officer 

whose title contains the adj. b. In some clubs, 
the title of the chairman. Also Noble Grand, 
Vice Grand, the chairman and vice-chairman 
of a lodge of Odd Fellows. 1747. 4. A grand 

pianoforte 1840. 5. Sugar Mamif. The largest 
evaporating pan of a battery 1839. 6. U.S. A 

thousand dollars 1930. 

Grand air. 1775. [prop. Fr., but pro- 
nounced as Eng.] An air of distinction ,* also 
(in bad sense) an affected loftiness of manner. 
Grandam, grandame (groe-ndim, 

ME. [a. AF. graund dame ; sec Grand a. and 
Dame.] i. «= Grandmother i, 2. a. An 
old woman j a gossip 1550. 1602. 4. 

attrib. (quasi-^asf/;.) 1598. 

Gra*nd-aunt. 18 . . . [See Grand a.] One’s 
father’s or mother’s aunt; a great-aunt. 
Grandchild^ (graemd-, gr£e*nitf9ild). 1587. 
[See Grand a.J The child of one’s son or 
daughter. Also jdg. 

Grand-dad, grandad (grse’ndidsed, grsem- 
doed). 1819, Grand a.] Childish or 
affectionate for Grandfather, 


Gra*nd-daughter. 1611. [See Grand a.} 
The daughter of one’s son or daughter. 

Grand duchess. 1757. a. The wife or 
widow of a Grand Duke. b. A lady holding in 
her own right the soveieignty of a duchy. c. 
A daughter of the Czar of Russia. So Grand 
duchy, the territory ruled by a Grand Duke or 
Duchess. 

Grand duke. 1693. [a. F. grand-due ; see 
Duke.] 1, a. The title of the sovereigns of 
Grand Duchies, who rank one degree below 
kings. b. In Russia, any son of an emperor. 
2. The Great Eagle Owl {Bubo tgnavzis) 1855. 
Hence Grand-du'cal a. of or belonging to a 
Grand Duke. Grand-du*kedom. 

Grandee (gr^ndf*). 1598. [a. Sp., Pg. 

grande great (person), see Grand a.] A Sp. 
or Pg. nobleman of the highest rank. Also 
transf. and gen. Hence Grandee’ship, the 
position or dignity of a g. 

Grandeur (grsemdiui). 1500. [a. F., f. 

grand gresit; see GRAND a.'] fi. a. Height; 
tall stature. b. Greatness (in amount or 
degree). -1658. a. Greatness of power or 
rank. Now somewhat rare. 1616. 3. Tran- 

scendent greatness or nobility of intrinsic charac- 
ter 1669. 4. The quality of being Grand ; 

sublimity, majesty. Also an instance of this. 
1662. 5. Conscious greatness, lofty dignity. 

tAlso, arrogance. 1644. 6* Magnificence of 

appearance, style of living, trappings, etc. 
Also pi. 16^2. 

4. The Majesty and Grandure of Tragedy Bentley. 
5. The English go to their estates for g. The French 
live at court, and exile themselves to their estates for 
economy Emerson. 

Grandeval (graendrval), a. rare. 1650. 
[f. L. grandsevus + -AL.J Of a great age, old, 
ancient. 

tGrande*vity. 1623. [ad. L. grandxvitas ; 
see next and -ITY.] Great or old age -1688. 
tGrandewous, a. [f. L, grandsevus, f. g^'an- 
dis great + xvum age ; see -ous.] Aged, old. 

H. More. 

tl] Grande*zza, grande-za. 1642. [It. 
grandezza, S'^.grandeza : — ^pop. L. typegrandi- 
tia, f. grandis; see Grand Grandeur, 
greatness, magnificence; also, an instance of 
this -1675. 

Grandfattier (grse*nd-, gr0e*nfa??9j). ME. 
[f. Grand a. -1- Father; alter ¥.gra7id-pb re . 1 

I. The father of one’s father or mother. Also 
fig, 2. A male ancestor 1613. 

r. Who begot thee? Marry, the son of my G. 
Shaks. 2. Our g. Adam. Hieron. Comb. : g.* 
long-legs Daddy-long-legs; grandfather’s 
clock [suggested by a popular song about 1880], the 
weight-and-pendulum eight-day clock in a tall case 
formerly in common use. Hence Gra'ndfatlierly 
a. of, befitting, or resembling a g. 

Gra*ndfe.ther, v. rare. 1748. [f. the sb.] 
To g. (a thing) on : jig. [after Father w.] to 
impute to (a person) as its mediate originator. 

Grand Guignol (gran gfn^ol). 1920. [Fr.] 
A dramatic entertainment consisting of a suc- 
cession of short sensational pieces. 
Grandiloquent (grsendid^Jkwent), a. 1593. 
[f. L. grandiloquus, {. grandis '^--loquus, f. loqui 
to speak; after eloquent, etc.] Characterized 
by swelling or pompous expression- Hence 
Grandiloquence, the quality of being g. Gran- 
diloquently adv. So GrandiToquous a. 
Grandiose (grje*ndi< 7 us), a. 1840. [a. F. 
grandiose, ad. It. grandioso, f. L. grandis ; see 
-OSE, -OUS.] I. Producing an effect of gran- 
deur; characterized by largeness of plan or 
nobility of design 1843, 2. Of speech, style, 

etc. : Characterized by formal stateliness ; in 
bad sense, pompous. 

1. Things painted by a Rubens.. all more g. than 
the life Browning, a. With a strut more than usually 
g. 1847. Hence Grandiosely Grandiosity, 
g. quality. 

Grandisonant (gr3endi*s<3h^nt), a. rare. 
1684. [f. L. grandis ’hsonantem.'] Stately- 

sounding. So Grandi’sonous a. 
Grandisonian (graendrs^a*nian), a. 1829. 
[f. Gi'andison (see below) -+--I AN.] Of deport- 
ment, manner, etc.: Of or resembling that of 
Sir Charles Grandison in Richardson’s novel of 
that name. 


•j-Gra-ndity. 1589. [aA.l.. granditast, see 
Grand and -ITY.] Grandeur, stateliness. Also, 
a mark of gi eatness. -1839. 

Grandly (grse-ndli), adv . 1654. [f. Grand 
a. + -LY 2.] In a grand manner ; magmficently, 
grandiosely, etc. 

A mind that is g. simple Emerson. 
Grandmaimna (grse*nd-, grsemmama). 
17^3* [See Grand a .} = Grandmother. 
colloq. 

Grand master. 1549. fi. The chief ofificer 
of a royal household -1748. 2. The head of 

one of the military orders of knighthood, e.g. 
the Hospitallers, Templars, etc. 1553. b. The 
head of the order of Freemasons, or of the 
Odd Fellows, etc. 1724. Hence Grandma*ster- 
sbip. 

Grandmatemal (grsendinatsunal), a. 
1790. [f. Grand a, + Maternal a.'] = 

Grandmotherly. Somewhat 
Grandmother (gr^-nd-, grae-nmn^Tai). ME. 
[See Grand a.'\ 1. The mother of one’s father 

or mother. Also fg. 2. A female ancestor 
1526, 3. attrzb. 1649. Also as vb. 
Grandmotherly (gramd-, gr3emm2??)3jli), 
a. 1842. [f. prec. +-LyL] Pertaining to or 

befitting a grandmother. Now often fg. of 
government, legislation, etc. 

Grand-nephew. 1639. [See Grand a .2 
The son of a nephew or niece. 

Grandness (gra-ndnes). 1722. [See -ness.] 
The state or quality of being grand. Also, a 
grand action (Browning). 

Grand-niece. 1830. [See Grand a.} The 
daughter of a nephew or niece. 

Grandpapa (grsemd-, grsempapa). 1753. 
[See Grand a.} = Grandfather, colloq. 
Also Grandpa. 

Grandparent (graemdpesrent). 1830. [See 
Gr and a. ] The parent of a parent. So Gremd- 
parentage. 

Grandpatemal (gise-ndpata* inal), a. 1844. 
[f. Grand a, + Paternal a.] == Grand- 
fatherly. Somewhat joc. 

Grand signior, 1592. gran signore 

I ‘great lord’.] i. The Grand Signior: the 
Sultan of Turkey. f 2. A great noble. Hol- 
land. 

Grandsire (grsemd-, grse’nsoior). ME. [a. 
A¥. grauni sire\ see GRAND a. and Sire.] 

1. = Grandfather i {arch, and dial). Also 

transf, of a horse, etc. 1881. 2. A forefather 

{arch.) ME. 3. An old man {arch.) 1596. 4. 
attrib. 1592. 5. Bell-ringing, A particular 

method of ringing the changes on a peal of bells 
1671. 

1. By Woden wild, (my grandsire’s oath) Scott. 

2. Our Grand-sire Adam 1599. 3 - Tam.Shr.iv. v. 50. 
4. I am prouerb’d with a Grandsier Phrase Shaks. 

Grandson (grse’nd-, grse-nsz^n). 1586. [See 
Grand a.^ A son’s or daughter’s son, Also 
transf of a horse. 

Grand tour. 1748. [Orig. Fr. = ' great 
circuit’.] A tour of the principal cities and 
places of Europe, formerly supposed to be 
necessary to complete the education of young 
men of position. 

Gramd-micle. 1475. [See Grand al\ One’s 
father’s or mother's uncle. 

Grane, north, f. Groan. 

Grange (gr^ndg), sb. ME. [a. AF. graunge 
(mod. grange) : — med.L. grama, granica, f. 
granum .2 i • A repository for grain ; a granary. 
2. An establishment where farming is carried 
on. Now, A country house with farm buildings 
attached, usually the residence of a gentleman- 
farmer. ME. b. esp. An outlying faim-house 
with barns, etc. belonging to a monastery or a 
feudal lord, for storing tithes in kind, etc. ME. 
t3. A country house -1633, 4. U.S. A lodge 

of the order of ‘ Iratrons of Husbandry ' ; an 
association for promoting the interests of agri- 
culture 1875. 

a. The thousand waves of wheat, That ripple round 
the lonely g. Tennyson. b. A g. of the monks of 
Abingdon Green. 

Granger (gr^l-ndgsi), ME. [a. AF. graun- 
ger gran^CT^, i. grange Grange j^.] i- 
A farm-bailiff. 2. U.S. a. A member of a 
grange (see Grange 4) 1875. b. A farmer 1887. 

3 (f*r, forn, ^arth). 
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c. pi. Short for granger shares 1885. 3. aiirih. 
(sense 2}, as g. road (C/.S.), one of the railways 
which convey grain from the Western States; 
g. shares, shares in the g. roads 1892. 
Grangerize (gr^rndgsroiz), 1882. [f. 
James who in 1769 published a 'Bio- 

graphical History of England '.with blankleaves 
for engraved portraits, etc.] To illustrate (a 
book) by the addition of prints, engravings, 
etc., usually cut out of other books. Hence 
Gra'ngerism, the practice of grangerizing. 
Gra'ngerite, one who grangerizes. 
Graniferous (gramderos), a. 1656. [f. L. 

granifer (f. grant-, granum + -fer bearing) -h 
-ous. J Bearing grain or seed like gram. 

Graniform (grsemif^im), a. 1778. [f. L. 
granum + -(i)form.] Formed like grains of 
com ; spec, in Anat. and Bot. 

IlGramlla (gr&ii*la). 1812. [Sp., dim. of 
grana ; see Grain The refuse of cochi- 
neal, consisting of the dried bodies of small 
or half-grown cochineal-insects. 

Granite (grasmit). 1646. [ad. It. graniio 
(orig. a ppl. adj. = ‘ grained ’), f. grano.'\ i. 
A granular crystalline rock, consisting essen- 
tially of quartz, orthoclase-feldspar, and mica, 
and usually light grey, white, or light red in 
colour. a, atirib. Consisting or made of 
granite 1703. 

I. The tremendous granites of the Grimsel Ruskin. 
z. The Ciiy^ Aberdeen. The g.S tote, N ew Hamp- 
shire, U.S. Comb , : g.«quartzy intermediate 
between g. and quartz; g. ware, («) pottery with a 
colouring imitating that of g. \ (b) a kind of enamelled 
ironware. Hence Grani*tic, -al a. pertaining to, 
or of the nature of g. ; composed of, or containing g. ; 
(of water) obtained from g. soils ; also jig. Grani- 
ti'coHne a. growing upon g., as a lichen. Grani- 
ti’ferous a. g.-beanng. Grani'tiform a. resem- 
bling g. Gra*nitoid a. resembling, or having the 
structure of g, ; sb. [sc. rockl. 

Granivorous (grani-voms), a. 1646. [f. 
mod.lu. granivorus (f, L. grant- comb. form + 
vorare) + -OUS.] That feeds on grain. 

Graimam (grse-nsm). 1597. Colloq. pro- 
nunc. of Grandam. 

Granny, grannie (grsemi). 1663. [See 
-IE, -y*and prec.] A grandmother; also, an 
old woman, a gossip. 

Comb. : granny’s bend (^Naut,), a slippery hitch 
made by a lubber ; granny’s knot {Naut.), a reef- 
knot crossed the wrong way, which cannot be untied 
when it is jammed. 

Granolithic (grmn^li-])ic), 1883. [f. L- 

grano- irreg. comb, form of L. granum 
kidos stone + -ic.] A kind of concrete. Hence, 
of buildings, etc. : Made of granolithic concrete. 
Granose (gr^inJ^u's), a. rare. 1889. [ad. L. 
granosus; see -OSE.J Eniom. Having the form 
of a string of grains, as the antennae of many 
insects. 

Grant (grant), sb. ME. [f. the vb.] The 
action of granting ; the thing granted, ti. a. 
C^onsent -1648. b. Promise -1575. c. Admis- 
sion -1700. Also, what is agreed to, promised, 
etc. a. The action of according (a request, 
etc.) ME. 3. An authoritative bestowal or 
conferring of a right, etc.; a gift or assignment 
of money, etc. out of a fund ME. b. The 
thing which is the subject of the grant 1815. 
4. Law. a. A conveyance by deed. tb. 
Formerly : A conveyance of such property (viz. 
incorporeal hereditaments) as can pass only by 
deed. 1596. 5. Chiefly U,S. The name given 
to a portion of land in the occupation of speci- 
fied persons. The Hampshire Gra?its : now 
the State of Vermont. 1719. 

3. The g. of a patent 1884, of certain Customs duties 
1874. b. I am. an enemy of the present system of 
what are called j^anis in aid Gladstone. Capita- 
tion.grant (see Captation). 4. b. A thing is said 
to he in graunte which cannot be assigned with out 
deed Cowell. 

i^nt (grant), v. Pa. t. and pple. granted. 

ME, [a. AF . graunter, granter, OF. graanter, 
greanter, altered f. craanter, creanier ; — pop. 
L. type *‘credentare, f. credentem, credere.'] fi* 
tntr. To agree, consent “I593. 3. trans. 'To 

agree to, promise, undertake. Obs, exc, in 
legal documents, ME, 3, To accede to, con- 
seiU to fulfil ME. 4. To allow as an indulgence ; 
to bestow as a favour, or in answer to a request 
ME. tb. To permit (an ac tion). Chaucer. 

se (man), a (p^ss). au (loud), p (cwt). ^ ( 


5. To bestow by a formal act. Also in Law, 
to transfer (property), esp. by deed, ME. t6. 
To give up -1613, 7. To admit, confess, 

acknowledge. Now only of conceding a pro- 
position to be used as a basis of argument. 
ME. 

2. A. covenanted, granted, and agieed that [etc.] 
Cruise. 3. lesus g. him his praier ME. 4 To g. 
better conditions to a garrison 17 ii. $• They granted 
charters to the towns and privileges to the inhabitants 
Buckle. ^ 7. If thus much be granted . . how is not 

our principle conceded Keble. I g, him brave, But 
wild Scott. ^ _ Phr. To take for granted', to regard 
as not requiring proof, or as likely to be generally 
admitted. Hence Gramtable a, capable of being 
granted. 

Grantee (grantr). 1491. [f. prec. + -ee.] 
The person to whomagrant or conveyance 
is made. 

Grantor (gront/u). 1626. [p. A¥ . granlor , 
see -OR.] Law. One who makes a conveyance 
in legal form. 

II Granula (grse-ni«la). JV. -Ise; alsof-ls-es. 
1658, [mod.L,, irreg. dim. oi granum = late L. 
granutum.'] — Granule. 

Granular (grsemi^^laj), a. 1794. [f. late L. 
granulum (see prec.)-i--AE.] i. Consisting of 
grains or graniiles. 3. Having a granulated 
surface or structure 1833. 3. Of the nature of 
a granule or granules 1834. 

X. Dynamite is a solid g. explosive 1868. Hence 
Gramularly adv. So Gramulary a. 
Granulate (grse-mz^l/c), a. 1793. [f. as 

prec. -{- -ATE 2 a.] = Granulated ppl. a. 2. 
^Also in pseudo-L. comb, ioxm granulate-, 
Gmnulate (grsemiz^kit), p . 1666. [f. as 
prec. 4- -ATE 3 .] I. trans. To form into granules 
or grains ; intr. for refl, to become granular. 
3. trans. 'To raise in granules or small asperi- 
ties ; to roughen the surface of 1691. 3. intr. 

\xi Path. Of a wound, etc.; To develop small 
prominences, producing a roughened surface, 
as if sprinkled with granules 1737. 
Granulated (gr3e*m«l<?ited), ppl. a, 1677. 
[f. Granulate z/. + -ED ^.] i. Formed into, 
or consisting of, granules, or grain-like bodies 
1694. 2. Having the surface raised in granules 
or small prominences, 3. Path. = Granular 
a. 2. 1835. 

2. G. glass, a kind of roughened glass used in 
stained windows. 

Granulation (graeni2^1<?i*j3n). 1612, [f. as 
prec. ; see -ation.] i. gen. The act or process 
of forming into granules or grains; the being 
so formed ; concr. a granular formation. 2. 
Path. The formation of grain-like prominences 
on sores when healing 1786 ; concr. in pi. the 
grain-like bodies so formed 1739. 3. Bot. and 

Zool. a. The formation of granular bodies on 
the surface of a plant, a crustacean, etc, b. 
concr. The granular structure, or (pi.) the 
granules, so formed. 1796. 4. attrib., as ^.- 

tisstie, etc. 1873. 

2. b. Granulations formed, and a cicatiix took place 
Abernethy. 

Granulator (gise-niaSl^itor). 1839. [See 
-OR. ] One who or that which granulates ; spec. 
a granulating-machine. 

Granule (grgemiwl), 1653. [ad. late L. 
granulum, perh. through F.] A small grain ; 
a small compact particle ; a pellet. Also atirib. 

G. is the best word to describe the luminous particles 
on the Sun]s surface G. F. Chambers. 
Granuliferous (grteniz^liTeros), a. 1840. 
y, late h. gra?iulum+-(i)fer+ -ous.] Bearing 
granules or granulations. 

Granuliform (gr^nizZdif/jm), a. 1847. [f. 
as prec. + -(j)form.] Having a granular struc- 
ture, 

Granulite(gr£e-nizHoit). 1849. [f. Granule 
4 --ITE.] Geol. A rock consisting of feldspar 
and quartz intimately mixed. Hence Granu* 
ll*tic a. 

Granule- (graemiiJfb), comb. f. L. granulum 
Granule, with sense ' granular and — as in 
g. -adipose, etc. 

Granulose (gr9eniz?lFu*s). 1852. [f. as prec. 

+ -OSE.] 

A. si. The main constituent (the other being 
cellulose) of the starch granule, which gives a 
blue colour with iodine, and is converted into 
sugar by the saliva 1875. 

B. adj , « Granular. 

Fr. ch<jf). 3 (ever), oi (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eau dt 


Granulous (greemii^bs), a, 1547. [f. 

Granule + -ous.] = Granular, in various 
senses. 

Grape (gr^p), sb. ME. [a. OF. grape, 
grappe bunch of grapes (mod. grappe), prob. a 
vbl. sb. f. graper to gather grapes with a vine- 
hook, f. grape hook.] i. One of the berries, 
growing in clusters on a vine, from the juice of 
which wine is made. Chiefly pi. b. Put for 
wine 1636. "j*3. traiisf. The berry of other 

plants -1601. 3. The plant that produces 

grapes ; the vine ; chiefly with some word pre- 
fixed, as Front ignac, Muscatel, etc. g. ME. 
4. Mil. = Grape-shot. Now only collect, 
sing. 1687. 5. Farriery, pi. A diseased growth 

resembling a bunch of grapes on the pastern 
of a horse, mule, etc.; also on the pleura 1600. 
6. The knob or pommel at the rear end of a 
cannon ; formerly called the Cascabel 1864. 

I. Do men gather grapes of thorns Matt. vii. 16. 
b. He bad me taste of it; and 'twas — the Grape 
FitzGerald. 3. Seaside g.= g,-tree 
Comb.: g.-berry-moth (Z 7 . 6 ’.) —grape-moth ; -cure, 
treatment by a diet of grapes ; -eater, the Australian 
bird Zosterops ckloronotus\ -fern, a plant of the 
enus Botrychium, from the appearance of its fructi- 
cation ; t*flower -grape-hyacinth ; -fruit {JJ.S.), 
the pomdo ; -fungus, a mould {Oidhtm Tuckeri) on 
vines, vine-mildew; g. hop, a variety of hop, so 
called because the cones hang in clusters like bunches 
of grapes; -hopper (i/.d*.), an insect destructive to 
vine-leaves ; -hyacinth (see Hyacinth) ; -louse 
{U.S.), the phylIo.vera; -moth (U.S.), Ej/demis 
hotrana, the larva of which devours grapes ; -pear, 
Amelanchier Botryapiuni', -sugar = Dextrose or 
Glucose ; -tree, (a) in W. Indies, a tree of the genus 
Coccoloba; (^) a grape-vine; -weevil (C/.i^.), a weevil 
{Csehodes or Craponius inmquahi,) which destioys 
green grapes ; -worm ( i/’.i'.), tiie larva of theg.-moth. 

Hence Gra'peless <2. having no grapes; wanting 
the flavour of grapes. Gra’pelet, fGra'peling a 
small g. ; also transf. 

Grapery (gii^-peri). 1812. [f. Grape sb.] 
A building in which grapes are grown ; a planta- 
tion of vines ; a vinery. 

Gra'pe-shot. i747» [f- as prec.] Small 
cast-iron balls, strongly connected together, so 
as to form a charge for cannon. 

Gra*pe-stone. 1589. [f. Grape sb, + 
Stone.] i. The seed of a grape. 3. Mtn, 
Occas. used for Botryolite i860. 
Gra-pe-vine. Now chiefly C/.S. and 
Austral. 1736. i. The vine which bears 
grapes; any species of the genus Vlti<i, esp. V. 
vinifera, 2. a, A canard : current during the 
American Civil War, and short for “ a despatch 
by grape-vine telegraph ' 1867. b. A figure in 
skating 1868. 

Grapeys. ME. [a. OF. grapois^ graspeis 
(also craspois) : — med.L. crassum pisce^n fat 
fish. Hence Grampus.] The flesh of the 
grampus. 

Graph (graf), sb, 1878. [Orig. short for 
' graphic formula ' ; see Graphic.] i . A sym- 
bolic diagrarn expressing a system of chemical 
or mathematical connexions, a. AL Ig, A graphi- 
cal representation of the locus of a function ; the 
traced curve of an equation 1886. 3. A line or 

system of lines symbolizing variations of occur- 
rence or intensity. 

Graph (graf), p. 1898, [ad. Gr. ypd<()Hi/.] 
Math. To trace (a curve) from its equation ; to 
trace the curve corresponding to (a given equa- 
tion). 

(graf),repr. F. -graphe, L. -graphus^ 
Gr. -ypa^os. The Greek termination was 
chiefly used in the sense 'written', whence 
autograph, hologi-aph, photography etc. ; some- 
times in the active sense ' that writes '. The 
bulk of the words in -graph are of very recent 
invention, and have the general sense of ' that 
which writes, portrays, or records as helio- 
graph, seismograph, telegraph, etc. 

-grapher (grafox), an ending first found 
early in the i6th c. The normal mode of 
anglicizing a real or assumed Gr. word in 
-ypa<f)os denoting a personal agent, and of pro- 
viding a personal designation correlative to sb. 
in -graphy denoting an art or science. 

Graphic (gr^*fik),fl. 1637. [xid. L. grapM- 
cus, Gr. ypaeptuds, f. ypa<plj drawing or writing,] 
fi. Drawn with a pencil or pen. B. JONS. a. 
Of or pertaining to drawing or painting 1756. 
3. Vividly descriptive, life-like 1669. 4. Of or 

vie), i (szt). i (Psyche), 9 (whapt). p (got). 
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pertaining to writing 1774. Of a mineral : 
Presenting an appearance of written or printed 
characters 1814. 5. Pertaining to the use of 

diagrams, linear figures, or symbolic curves 
1866. b. Concerned with position and form; opp. 
to metric. CLIFFORD. 6. quasi-^<5. in GrapMcs : 
the use of diagrams as a means of calculation 
1889. 

2. CP. arts : drzwing, painting, engraving, etching, etc. 
G. representations Lamb. 4. b. G. granite,. a binary 
compound of felspar and quartz — the quartz being 
disposed through the felspar matrix like lines of Arabic 
writing Page. G. gold, ore, ox tellurium x =S\l- 
VANiTE.^ 5. G, formula : in Che7n,, a formula in 
which lines are employed to indicate the connexions 
of the elements represented by the symbols. G 
method, solution: a method of solving problems fe.g. 
in Statics) by the construction of a diagram from 
which the lesult is obtained by direct measurement 
instead of calculation. G. method: the method of 
recording movements of a part of the body by some 
automatic instrument, e.g. those of the pulse by the 
sphygmograph. Hence Gra’pbicness, vividness of 
description. 

-graphic (grse-fik), repr. Gr. -ypacpiKos^ as 
in historzographic. In Eng. adjs. prob. formed 
on sbs. in -graphy (or -graph) -^r -iQ, The pre- 
vailing sense is * of or pertaining to graphy.’ 

Graphical (grae-fikal), a, 1610. [f. Graphic 
a. 4--AL.] = Graphic a. 1-5. Hence Gra'phi- 
cal4y adv. , -ness. 

Graphiology (grsefi^dbdgi). 1854. [irreg. 
f. Gr. 7pa(^eii'+-{o)LOGY.] = Graphology 2. 

-graphistj sometimes used instead of -Gra- 
pher in anglicizing Gr. wds. in ~ypd<l>os or 
forming derivs. from sbs. in -graphy; as in 
telegraphist, etc. 

Graphite (grseTait). 1796. [ Ger. graphit, 
f. Gr. ypd(p€Lv + - 1 TE,] A crystalline allotropic 
form of carbon (see Carbon), called also Black 
Lead and Plumbago. Hence Gra*phitoid, 
GraphitoPdaJl adjs* having the appearance of g. 

Graphitic (grafi‘tik), a, 1864. [f. prec. + 
-IC.J Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
graphite. 

Graphitic acid, an acid produced from graphite by 
the repeated action of chlorate of potassium and nitric 
acid. G. carhon, that portion of the carbon in iron 
and steel which is present as graphite. 

Graphitoid (grse'fitoid), a. 1858. (f. 

Graphite + -oid.] Having the appearance 
of graphite. Also Grapbitoi’dal a,. 

Grapholite (grse'^bit). 1796. [f. Gr. 

ypa<})o-f comb. f. + -LITE ] Any species 

of slate suitable for writing on, 

Graphology (grafpdod^i). 1878. [f. as 
prec. -f -koyia ; see -logy.] 1. The study of 
handwriting 1882. 3. esp. 1 he art or science 

of inferring character, disposition, and aptitudes 
from handwriting 1886. 3* The system of 

graphic formulae 1878. Hence Grapholo’gic, 
-al a. of or pertaining to g. 

Graphometer (graf^’mi'tai). 1696. [ad. F. 
grapkomttre, f. as prec. A semi- 
circle, used for measuring angles in surveying, 
-f Also, a goniometer used in crystallography. 

Graphoscope (gr3e*f<?'sk^up). 1879. [f. Gr. 
ypaepo-, ypa-(pii + -crmiros ; see -scope. J An 
apparatus containing a magnifying lens arrang- 
ed for viewing engravings, photographs, etc. 

Graphotype (grse-firtaip), j/;. 1866, [f. as 
prec. + Type.I A process for producing a 
design in relief for surface-printing; also, the 
block or plate so produced. Hence Gra*pho- 
type V. trans. to print by means of the g. 

-graphy (gr^lfi) « F., G. -graphic, L. 
-graphia, repr. Gr. -ypaepia in Gr. or quasi-Gr. 
sbs. Some of the sbs, with this ending denote 
processes or styles of writing, drawing, or 
graphic representation, as stenography, litho- 
graphy, photography, etc. More commonly they 
are names of descriptive sciences, 0.5 geography, 
Hbliography, etc. 

Grapnel (grse’pb^l), sh, ME, [a. AF. 
"^grapmel, dim, aigrapon, of the same meaning; 
CL F. grapin, grappinj] i. An instrument 
with iron claws for throwing in order to seize 
and hold an object, esp. an enemy’s ship, a. 
A small anchor with three or more flukes, used 
esp. for boats, and for securing a balloon on 
its descent ME. 3. Any of various instruments 
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for grasping or clutching 1875, Hence Gra*p- 
nel V. to catch or seize with a g. 

Grapple (grse p’l), sb. 1530. [In I, prob. a. 
OF. ^grapelle, dim, of grape hook ; in II, f. 
the vb.] 

I. I. = Grapnel i. Also transf. and fig. 
ta.= Grapnel 2. -1807. 3.= Grapnel 3. 1593. 

I. The end of the lever, with an iron g. afi 5 xed to it, 
was lowered upon the Roman ships Arnold. 

II. [f. the yb.] The action of grappling, or 
grappling iDith ; the state of being grappled ; 
the grip of a wrestler ; a contest in which the 
combatants grip one another. Said also of 
immaterial contests. 1601. 

In the G., I boorded them Haml, iv. vL iS, 

Comb. ; g.-plant, a S. Afr. herb, Uncaria pro- 
cunibens, the fruit of which has many projecting claw- 
like hooks; -shot, a projectile attached to a cable, 
with hinged flukes which catch in the rigging of a 
ship in distress. 

Grapple (gr2e*p'l)> [f- the sb. ; 

infl. by Grope, Grip, Grasp.] i. trans. To 
seize or hold (a ship, etc.) with a grapnel ; to 
fasten to something with grappling-irons. Also 
fig. 2. inir. for refl. To fasten oneself firmly 
(to an object) by means of a grapple. A\.so fig. 
15^3* 3« trans. To take hold of with the hands ; 
to seize ; to grip firmly ; hence, to come to close 
quarters with 1583. 4. intr. To take a firm 

hold, as with a grapple, esp. in wrestling ; to 
get a tight grip; to contend in close fight. 
Also with together. 1583. 5. To grope (rare). 

?Obs. 1596. 

1. fig. The friends thou hast, and their adoption 

tride, G. them to thy Soule, with hoopes of Steele 
H aiid. I. iii. 62. 3. Man grapples man Cowper. 4. 

To tug or g., and to close Milt. 

Phr. To g. with — . a. To make fast one’s ship 
to (an enemy) ^with grappling-irons; to come to 
close quarters with. b. To grip as in wrestling ; to 
close with bodily. c. To encounter hand to hand ; 
also fig.^ d. esp. To try to overcome (a difficulty) ; 
to take in hand (a task, etc.). 

tGra’pplement. rare. [See -ment.] A 
grappling. Spenser. 

Grappler (gris'plsi). 1628. [f. Grapple z'. 
+ -ER K] One who or that which grapples ; a 
grappling-iron, a grapnel ; slang, a hand. 
Grappling (grae'plig), zfb/. sb. 1598. [f. as 
prec. + -ING J I. The action of Grapple v. 
1601. ta. A place where one may grapple a 
vessel -1784. 3. concr. = Grapple sb. I. i, 2. 
1598. 

2. To come, bring to a g.: to come to anchor. 3. 
The crooked Grappling’s steely Hold they cast Rowe. 
Comb, g.-hook, -iron = Grapnel. 

Grapsoid (grse'psoid), a. 1852. [f. mod.L. 
grapsus + -OID,] Of or pertaining to the 
genus Grapsus of crabs, or the family Grapsidoe. 

Graptolite (grse’pti^Iait). 1838. [f. Gr. 
ypauTos painted or marked with letters + 
-LITE; in I, ad, mod.L. graptolithus (Linn.).] 
ti. Any stone showing a resemblance to a 
drawing -1847. a. A fossil zoophyte of the 
genus Graptolites (or Graptolithus), or of the 
family of which this genus is the type 1841. 
Hence Graptoli'tic a. of, pertaining to, or con- 
taining graptolites. 

Grapy (gr^’pi), a. ME. [f. Grape sh. + 
-yi.] I. Of or pertaining to grapes or to the 
vine ; composed or savouring of grapes 1594. 
t2. Epithet of the Choroid coat of the eye. 
(Cf. Uvea.) -1696. 

X. His soul quite sous&d lay in g. blood P. Fletcher. 
Grasp (grasp), sb. 1561. [f. the vb.] I. 
That which grasps or is grasped ; the fluke of 
an anchor, a handle. Now only Nazit. the 
handle of an oar. a. The action of grasping ; 
the grip of the hand; tan embrace 1606. 3. 

fig. a. I’lrm hold or control ; mastery 1605, 
Intellectual hold ; esp. mastery of the whole of a 
subject; hence, mental comprehensiveness 1683. 

2 . Beshrew the witch 1 . she. .flies the grasps of loue 
Shaks. Phr. Within, beyond {pnds) g. 3 . a. To 
rescue liberty from the g. of executive power Webster. 
b. Men of immense mental g, Ruskin. 

Grasp (grasp), z/. [ME. graspen, meta- 
thesis of grapsen, perh. repr. OE. ^grdepsan, f. 
(ult.) ^graip- Grope «/.] ti. intr. To make 
clutches with the hand ; often « Grope. Obs. 
exc. in to grasp at. tb. To grapple with -1766. 
a. To clutch at ; to seize greedily 1642. 3, To 
seize and hold firmly (lit. and/^.) 1586. t4. 

To clasp in the arms, embrace -1766. 5, To 


grip 1774. 6. To lay hold of with the mind ; 

to become completely cognizant of or acquainted 
with ; to comprehend 1680. 

1. 2 Hen. VI, in. ii. 172. Like quicksilver [which] 
grasped at, slips away Cowper. To g, at a proposal 
W. Irving, 2. Provb, G. all, lose all. 3. Thy Hand 
IS made to graspe a Palmers staffe Shaks. To g. the 
nettle : fig. to attack a difficulty boldly. To g. an 
argument Jowett. 6. To g. the eternal and un- 
changeable JowETT. Hence Gra'spablc a. that 

\ may be grasped. Gra'Sper, one who or that which 
grasps ; esp. a grasping person. 

Grasping; (gra-spig), 75//. tr. 1577. [-ing 2.] 
I. That grasps ; tenacious. 2. fig. Eager for 
gain, greedy, avaricious 1748. 

2. The corrupt, g. and ambitious part of human 
nature AIacaulay. JEIence Gra'sping-ly adv., -ness. 

Graspless (gra -spies), a. 1794. [See -less.] 
Without grip; relaxed. 

In its g. hold her hand Felt that the sceptre shivered 
1S86. 

Grass (gras), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. grass, 
gxrs : — OTeut, '^graso'^^, f. root *gra- : gro - : — 
OAryan ^^hra- to grow, whence L. gramen.'] 
I. Herbage in general, the blades or leaves and 
stalks of which are eaten by horses, cattle, 
etc. Also, in a narrower sense —3 b. Now 
only collect, sing. 3. A kind of grass, ta, A 
(medicinal) herb -1587. b. One of the non- 
cereal Gramznese, or other similar plants. Often 
defined as blue-, hunch-, dog-, etc. g. (see those 
wds.). Grass of the Azides : an oat-grass, 
Arrkenatherum avenaceum. G. of Parnassus : 
a name for Parnassia palustris. 1548. c. Any 
species of plants grown for pasture 1677. d. 
Bot. Any plant belonging to the order Gramineoe 
(Grazninacese) , which includes grass (sense i) 
together with the cereals (barley, oats, rye, 
wh^eat, etc.), the reeds, bamboos, etc. 1611. 3. 
An individual plant of grass or f corn ; a blade 
or spire of grass. Now only in pi., and raz'C. 
ME. f4. The blade stage of growth; corn in 
the blade -1733. 5. Pasture ; the condition of 

an animal at pasture 1471. b. fig. of persons 
rusticated, or going away for a holiday, etc. 
1589. 6. Grazing OE, 7. Pasture-land 1609. 

8. The yearly growth of grass; hence, spring 
and early summer, when the grass grows 1485. 

9. Grass-covered ground ME. ; the earth’s sur- 

face above a mine 1776; slang, the ground 
1625. 10. Short for sparrow-grass, corrupt f. 

Asparagus. Now vulgar. 1747. 

I. Her treading would not bend a blade of grasse 
B. Jons, fig All flesh is grasse Isa. xl. 6 Phr. To 
cut the g.from under a person's feet ; to thwart, trip 
him up. To let no g. grow under one's feet ; to 
make the most of one’s time. 3. Strange grasses 
were sometimes perceived in her hair Dickens. 4- 
fig. Our faith is yet in the grasse 1579. S Cheap- 
side shall my Palfrey go to grasse Shaks. fig. If to 
g. sent from Oxon or (jranta z8oi. 6. Not as much 
as the g. of a goat 1880. 7. Half the lands of a farm 

..ought to be g. A. Young. 8. Six years old last 
G. 1685, 9, About 70 tons [of quartz] are now at g. 

awaiting crushing 1890. 

Coznh. : g.-bass, a freshwater edible fish {JPomoxys 
sparoides) of the U.S, ; -bee:^ the flesh of g.-fed oxen; 
-bird^ {a) a name for Tzdnga maculata, and other 
American sandpipers ; (< 5 ) in Australasia, one or more 
species of Sphenceacus ; -bleached ppl. a , bleached 
by exposure on g. ; so g.Heaching vbl. sh. ; -butter, 
that made from the milk of cows at g. ; -chat =s 
Whinchat ; -comber, a sailor’s term for one who has 
been a farm-labourer; -drake = Corn-crake; -finch, 

(a) a common American sparrow (JPocecetesgramineus)', 

(b) any Australian finch of the genus Poephtla 
-flesh, the flesh gained by an animal at g.; 
-hand, {a) a compositor temporarily engaged ; (b) 
an irregular cursive hand used by the Chinese and 
Japanese in business and private writing; -ill, a 
disease of lambs; -lamb, {a) a lamb suckled by a 
dam which is running on pasture land ; {b) the flesh 
of the same ; -lawn, a fine gauze-like material, the 
colour of unbleached linen; -moth, one of many 
small moths of the genus Crambus or family Cram- 
bidas, found in dry meadows •oil,_ one of several 
fragrant essential oils, obtained in India by distillation 
from grasses {Andropogon and other genera) ; -para- 
keet, an Australian parakeet of the genus Euphema 
or Melopsiitacus', t-poly» LytJirnm Hyssopifolia-, 
-quit, one of several finches of tropical America, esp. 
species of Phonipara ; -rope (Jlau^.), a rope made of 
coir; -snake, (^r) the common ringed snake (7'ro- 
pidonoius natrix); (b) the common green snake of 

u .S. ; -snipe C/.S. = grass-bird {a ) ; -sparrow =» 
grass-bird (a ) ; -sponge, an inferior kind of sponge 
from Florida and the Bahamas ; -table {Arch.) «= 
Earth-table; -warbler Austral., a bird of the 
genus Cisticola ; -wrack, a seaweed {JZostera 
marina), with g.-like leaves. 
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Grass (gras), v. 1460. [f. preo. sb.] fl- 
trans. To plunge or sink in grass -1670. a. 
irans. ta. To Graze (cattle), "b. To supply 
(cattle) with grass. X500. 3. To cover, or 

\intr.) become covered, with grass or turf 1573. 
4. To lay or stretch on the grass or on the 
ground (see quots.) 1765. 5. mtr. Printing, 

To do casual or jobbing work 1894, 6. 

Mining. To bring to the surface 1890. 

3. The graves being levelled and grassed over J. 
Brown. 4, To g. flax for bleaching 1765. A blow. . 
which flooied or grassed him 1814. To g.a fish 1856. 
6. Stone grassed from the 50 foot shaft 1890. 
i Grassant, a. 1659. [ad. L, grassantem^ 
grassariP\ Roaming about, or lying in wait, 
with evil intent -1734. 

fGrassation. 1610. [ad. L. grassationem ; 
see prec.] The action of making violent as- 
saults; also, lying in wait to attack -1680. So 
■fGrassator, a footpad, violent assailant. 

Gra *83-010111. 1857. a. A fine light cloth, 
resembling linen, woven from the fibres of the 
inner bark of the grass-cloth plant [Bmhmeria 
nivea). b. A thick fabric made in the Canary 
Islands from vegetable fibre. 

Grassed (grast), ppL a. 1731. [f. Grass th. 
and V. + -ED.] I. Grown or covered with 
grass. 2. Golf. Of a driver, etc.: Having a 
slightly filed-back face 1878, 

Grass-green, a. (Stress variable.) OE. i. 
Of the colour of grass. Also absol. 3. Green 
with grass 1602. 

2. At his head a gTasse-greeneTurfe,£fh;»f^. iv.v. 31. 

tGrasstiop. [OE. ga&rs-hoppe, -hoppa^ f. 
gxrs Grass si. + koppa, related to hoppian 
Hop z/.i] A grasshopper, locust -1607. 
Grassliopper (gra’shppgj), ME. [f. Grass 
si. + Hopper 1.] i. Any orthopterous insect 
of the families Acridiidx and Locustidx^ re- 
markable for their powers of leaping, and the 
chirping sound produced by the males. 2. In 
a pianoforte: = Hopper. 1807. 3. An arti- 

ficial bait for fish 1867. 

t. The grashopper shall be a burden Peel. xii. 5. 
Cenii : g.-beam, a form of working-beam in steam- 
engines, pivoted at one end instead of in the centre 
•engine, .princtph) ; -lark grass-viarbler ; 
•sparrow, a small U.S. sparrow of the genus Ceter- 
mculus, named from its note? -warbler, a small 
warbler, LocttsUlla nxvia, named from its note. 

Grassland. 1689, Pasture or grazing land. 
Gra*ssless, a. ispi* Without grass. 
Gra*ss-plat, -plot. 1610. [f. Grass si.^ + 
Plat, Plot. Grass-plot is the older form,] 
A piece of ground covered with turf, sometimes 
ornamented with flower-beds. 

Here on this grasse-plot. .To come and sport Shaks. 
Gra*ss-tree. 1802. A name of several 
Australasian trees. The liliaceous genus Xan- 
thorrh(za\ Richea dracophylla and R. pandani- 
folia of Tasmania; the Pseudopanax crassi- 
folium of N. Zealand ; the cabbage-tree of N, 
Zealand,^ Cordyline australis\ the juncaceous 
plant Kingia australis. 

Grass widow. 1528. [f. Grass + W i do w ; 
cf. G. strohwittwe (lit. 'straw- widow’).] i. An 
unmarried woman who has cohabited with one 
or more men. ? Ohs. 2. A married woman 
whose husband is absent from her 18^9. 

X. 1 have made more matches in my time than a 

g rass widow Goldsm. Hence Grass-wi’dowhood. 
o Grass-widower, a man. living apart from his wife. 
Grassy (gra-si), a. 1513. [f. Grass sh. + 

-Y ^] I. Covered with or abounding in grass. 

2. Pertaining to, consisting of, or containing 
grass 1697. 3. Resembling grass 1567. 

1. The grassye ground with daintye Daysies dight 
Spenser. 2. G. Fare Dryden, 3. Grassie colour 
1567. Hence Gra’ssiness h'ori). 

Grate (gr^t), sh. ME. [app. a. med.L. 
grata, ad. It. grata grate, gridiron, hurdle, 
altered f. grate : — L. eratem^ cratis hurdle.] i. 

A framework of bars or laths, parallel to or 
crossing each other, fixed in a door, etc., to 
pwmit communication while preventingingress. 
Now somewhat rare, a. A similar framework 
for ^her purposes; rarely, fa gridiron ME. 
T3- The railing round a monument, building, 
etc. -"ififS* ^ 4- A frame of metal bars for hold- 
ing the fuel in a fireplace or furnace. Hence, 
the fireplace itself. 1605, 5, Mining. A screen 
used when stamping ores 1776. fe, A barred 

se (man), a (pass), au (bwd). p (cut), g ( 


place of confinement, a piison or cage -1777. 
ty. One of the spaces between the bars of a 
grate [rare) -1649. 

I, But in the same [doore] a little g. was pight, 
Through which he sent his voyce Spenser. 4. An 
old-fashioned G. consumes Coals, but gives no Heat 
Steele, 6. Else had you look’d through the g., like 
a Geminy of Baboones Shaks. Coub. g.-area, 
•surface, the area in square feet covered by the 
fire-bars of a furnace or boiler- 

fGrate, a, 1523. [ad. L. gratusl\ i. Pleas- 
ing, acceptable -1665, a. Grateful -1596. 
Hence fGra'tely adv. 

Grate (greit), ME. [a. OF. (mod. 
gratter) ; Com, Rom. ad. Teut. *kratt 6 jan ] 
f i./m3^,r.To scrape, file, abrade; to rub harshly 
-1660. a. To reduce to small particles by rasp- 
ing or rubbing against a rough or indented 
surface. Often with intot over. ME. 3. 
fig. To fret, harass, irritate. Now rare. 1555. 
Sf. intr. To grate on ox upon \ fa. To oppress 
with exactions or importunities -1705. b. To 
have an irritating effect on or upon 1635. tS- 
trans. To obtain by oppression or importunity 
-1542. t6. trans. To make (a weapon) strike 

or bite, httr. Of a weapon : To strike or bite. 
-1700. 7. irans. To rub harshly against (some- 
thing) 1555. 8. intr. To nib against with a 

harsh, grinding noise ; to sound harshly ; to 
move creakingly 1596. b. trans. To produce 
by jarring movement. MiLT. tg. intr. To 
dwell querulously upon a subject -1698. 

X. TV. 4- Cr. III. ii. 195. 2. To g. a Nutmeg 1732. 

3. This outrageous merriment grated my spirits 1S26. 

4. a. Merry IV. ii. u. 6. b. To choo'se What grates 
upon the sense Geo. Eliot, 7. His galley now 
Grated the quay-stones^ Keats. 8. Their lean and 
flashy songs G. on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw Milt. A key grated in the lock 1797. b. Th’ 
infernal dores . . on thir hinges g. Harsh Thunder 
Milt. 

Grate (gr^t), 1528. [f. Grate .y 5 .] 

ti, trans. To confine within grates or bars. 
More. 2. To fit or furnish with a grate or 
grating 1547, 

2. The windows grated with iron Massinger. 
Grateful (gr^ftful), a. 1553. [f. Grate a. 
-f- -FUL (q.v.).] I. Pleasing to the mind or the 
senses, agreeable, acceptable. Now only of 
things. 1553. 2. Of persons, their actions, etc. : 
Feeling gratitude ; actuated by or manifesting 
gratitude; thankful 1552. b. Of land: Respon- 
sive to labour, fertile 1832. 

X. The g. and cooling shade Scott. 2. I cannot 

§ iue thee lesse to be cal’d gratefull Shaks. A g. 
acrifice Wesley. Gra*tefal-ly adv., -ness. 
Grater (grii-toi). ME. [a. OF. grateor, 
gratour, f. grater to Grate t/.i] i. An instru- 
ment with a rough indented surface used for 
grating or rasping ; esp. a kitchen utensil for 
grating ginger, nutmegs, etc, t2. One who or 
that which grates ; chiefly^. -1628. 

2. He is no base G. of his Tythes, and will not 
wrangle for the odde Egge Earle. 

II Gratia Dei (gr^fia droi). ME. [L. ; * 

‘ grace of God ’.] The Hedge Hyssop [Gra- 
tiola ojficinalis) ; formerly also the Lesser Cen- 
taury [Erythrxa Centaureum) and Geranium 
pratense. 

Graticulation (gratikixn^’/on). 1724. [ad. 
F., f. gratieuler, f. graticule (see next).] The 
division of a design or plan into squares with 
the object of reproducing it accurately on a 
different scale ; concr. a smdace so divided. 
Graticule (grse'tikiwl). 1887. [a. F., ad. 
med.L. graticula for craticula gridiron, dim. 
of cratis hurdle.] ^ A design or plan divided 
into squares to facilitateits reproduction on other 
scales ; the style or pattern of such division. 
Gratification (graetifik^n-Jan). 1576. [ad. 
L. gratificationem, f, gratificari to Gratify.] 
I. The act of gratifying 1598. 2. The state or 

fact of being gratified or pleased ; enjoyment, 
satisfaction 1712. b. with a. and pi. An instance 
of this; a thing that gratifies or pleases 1711. 

3. A reward, recompense, gratuity; a bribe 1576. 

^ X. The g. of his love of domineering Mill. 2. G. 
is of the mind when receiving wisdom and knowledge 
JowETT. 3. Giveingthe g. of twoe thousand poundes 
1624. 

Gratify (gr^-tifai), v. 1540. [ad. 
fier, or Tu. ^atificari, f. grains', see -FY.J f i, 
trans. To show gratitude to ; to reward, requite 
"I655. To make a present (usually of 

Fr. chtfO. 9 (e\w). 01 (7, eyi). 9 (Fr. eau de 


money) or give a gratuity to, esp. as a recom- 
pense, or as a bribe. Now arch. 1590. tg. 
To express pleasuie at -1612. 4. To give 

pleasure to; to please, oblige; to do a favour to 
1568. 5. To please by compliance; to humour, 

indulge 1665 ; tto comply with ; to concede 
(an objection) -1855. -f 6. To render acceptable 
-1698. 

I. It remaines- .To gratifie his Noble seruice Shaks. 
2. The Messenger he richly gratifies 1613. 4. Pilate 

himself (to gratifie the Jews)_ delivered him to be 
crucified Hobbes. 5. Mankind have ungoverned 
passions which they will g. at any rate Butler. 6. 
L. L. L. IV. u. 161. Hence Gra*tifiedly adv. with 
pleasure or satisfaction. Gra’tifier. Gra*tifying 
pj)l. a. affording pleasure. Gra’tlfyingly adv. 

Gratility (grati’liii). Joe. perversion of 
gratuity m Twel. N. II. iii. 27. 

IlGratin (gratash). 1846. [F., f. gratter., 

earlier grater Grate ly.^] Cookery. A manner 
of preparing viands by treating them with rasp- 
ings of bread and cooking them between two 
fires so as to produce a light crust ; hence, the 
dish so cooked. 

Grating (grii‘tiq),z^i5/.y3.l ME. [f. Grate 
z'.i + -iNG^j I. The action of Grate 2. 
The discordant sound made by rubbing harshly 
against something 1611. S^fig- Irritation, fret- 
ting. South. 

Grating (gi^’tig), vbl sb.‘i 1597. [f. Grate 
sh. and v.^ + -ing i. The action of Grate 
vP- (rare). 2. = Grate sb. i, 2 1739 ; esp. Naut. 
the open wood- work cover for the hatchway 
1626. 3. Optics, An arrangement of parallel 

wires in a plane, or a surface of glass or 
polished metal ruled with a series of very cloie 
fine parallel lines, designed to produce spectra 
by diffraction 1877. Comb. g. spectrum, a 
diffraction spectrum produced by a g. 

Grating (gr^'tig), ppl. a. 1563. [f. Grate 
V?- -h -ING^.] I. That grates, in senses of the 
vb. 2. That makes a grinding or creaking 
sound; hence, sounding harsh or discordant 
1718. Hence Gra*tiiigly adv. 

IIGratiola (gr^toi-ala). 1579. [mod.L., f. 
gratia grace ; so called from its supposed 
medicinal virtues.] Bot. A genus of scrophu- 
lariaceous plants, of which the best known 
species is G. ojficinalis, the Hedge Hyssop. 
Gratiolin (gr^toi'^lin). 1886. [f. prec. 4 
-IN.] Chem. A bitter resinous principle ob- 
tained from Gratiola officinalis. 

Gratis (grgi*tis). 1477. [L. gratis, contr. f. 
gratiis lit. out of favour or kindness, abl. pi. of 
gratia. ] 

A. adv. I. For nothing; without charge, cost, 
or pay; gratuitously. t2. Without a reason or 
due cause --1818. 

B. adj. Given or done for nothing; fiec, 
gratuitous 1659. 

No Chjnke no Drink ; Nothing is G. now 1659. 
Gratitude (grsetitizZd). 1500. [a. F., or ad. 
late L. gratiiudo, -inem, f. grains.'] i. The 
quality or condition of being grateful ; a warm 
feeling of goodwill towards a benefactor; grate- 
fulness. Also with a. 9i.ndpl. 1565. ta. Grace, 
favour ; a favour. Chiefly Sc, -1557, t3. A 

free gift; a gratuity, reward -1699. 

I. Which g. Through flintic Tartars bosome would 
peepe forth, And answer lhankes Shaks. 

Gratuitous (gratis -itos), a. 1656. [f. L. 
gratuiius (cogn. w. gratia, grains) -I- -OUS.] 

I. Fieely bestowed or obtained; granted with- 
out claim or merit; costing nothing to the 
recipient ; free. 2. Done, made, adopted, or 
assumed without any good ground or reason ; 
uncalled-for ; unjustifiable 1691. b. Of the 
agent: Acting without reason or justification 
1864. t3-, Enquiring no proof. Johnson. 

X. We., Mistake the G. Blessings of Heaven, for the 
Fruits of our O wn Industry L’Estrance. a. A g. 
interference with private rights 1844, supposition 
Lxngard. b. A g. liar Sala. Hence Graturitous- 
ly adv,, -ness. 

Gratuity (gratiS-iti). 1523. [ad. F. £ra- 

fultd, or med.h. gratuitas, f. gratia, gratus.) 
ti. Graciousness, favour ; a favour, a kindness 
-1646.^ 2. A gift or present (usu. of money), 

often in return for favours or services, the 
apfiount depending on the inclination of tlie 
giver ; in bad sense, a bribe. Now, a ' tip 
1540, tb. Payment, wages -1832. $. spec. A 
bounty, esp. that given to soldiers on re-enlist- 
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merit, retirement, or discharge 1804. t4. = 

Gratitude i. -1660. 5* Gratuitousness [rare) 

1858. 

2. I. .had a small g. above my wages Johnson, b. 
A large hundred marks annuiiie, To he given me in 
gratuitie For done service and to come B. Jons. 

Gratulant (grge-tiz^lant), a, 1471. [ad. L. 
graiulantem^ graiularij] Expressing joy or 
satisfaction ; congratulatory. 
tGra-tulate, a. [ad. L. graiulaius^ To be 
rejoiced at. Shaks. 

There’s more behinde that is more g. Meas. for M. 
V. i. 535 * , 

Gratulate (grgs’tiiXUit), v. Now arch, and 
foet. 1556. [f, L. gratulaUt gratulari^ f. grains 
pleasing, thankful.] i. trans. To express joy 
at the appearance of; to welcome; to greet, 
a. = Congratulate 2. 1584. 3. — Con- 

gratulate 4. Const. 071 , upon, 1598. 
Also absoL f 4. To be grateful or show grati- 
tude for; to thank -1673. ts- To recompense 
(a service, etc.) -1633. •[•e. To gratify, please 

-1809. 

I. To g. the sweet return of morn Milt, 2. I g. 
the newes B. Jons. 

Gratulation (graetia^l^ffon). 1482. [ad. L. 
g 7 ‘atulatio 7 iem\ see prec.J 1, A feeling of 
giatification, joy, or exultation. (Now only 
with mixture of sense 3.) a. Manifestation, or 
a manifestation, of joy 1549. 3. The expres- 

sion of pleasure at a person's success, good 
fortune, or the like; compliment, congratula- 
tion 1542 ; a complimentary or congratulatory 
speech 1614. t4. A welcome -1638. ts. 

Thanksgiving ; also, an instance of this -1677. 
f 6. = Gratification 3. -1628. 

I. With great ioie of hart and godlie g. 1577. 3 ' 

After this Complement, and some g. for the Kings 
victoric Bacon. 

Gratulatory (grie’tiwl/tori), a. (sb.) 1555. 
[f. 'L, graUdari\ see-ORY.l i. Expressing joy 
for the good fortune, etc. or another; congratu- 
latory, complimentary, fa. Expressing grati- 
tude or thanks -1739. t3. sb, A congratulatory 
speech. North. 

X. G. poems 1763, cries 1867. ^ 2. No propiciatorie 

sacrifice but a gratulatorie sacrifice 1555. Hence 
Gra’tulatorily adv. 

Graunt, obs. f. Grant. 

(1 Grauwacke (grauwako). 1794. [Ger., f. 
grau Grey + Wacke.] GeoL = Grey- 
WACKE. 

Gravamen (grave i* men). PL gravamina 
(grav^'mina). 1602. [a. late L. gravamen, f. 
gray are to load, f. gravis,] i. A grievance 
1647. 2. ta. A formal complaint or accusation 
-1880. b. £ccL A memorial presented by the 
Lower I-Iouse of Convocation to the Upper 
representing the existence of disorders or 
grievances in the church 1602. 3, The part of 
an accusation that bears most heavily on the 
person or thing accused 1832. 

3. The g. of the charge against the principle of 
utility Mill. So tGravament (in sense i). 

Grave (gr<?lv), sd,'^ [OE. grm/f f. root of 
OE. g 7 'afa 7 i to dig, Grave z/.^J i. A place of 
burial ; an excavation in the earth for the recep- 
tion of a corpse; formerly, fa mausoleum 
or the like. b. A grave-mound 1868. a. 
occas,, The condition or state of being buried, 
death ME. 3. rhet. Anything that is, or may 
become, tlie receptacle of what is dead 1559. 
4. A pit or trench. Obs, exc. in sense of a 
trench for earthing up potatoes, etc. 1526. 

X. Phr. Si'crei as the g, E 7 iough to 77 iake^ a. person 
turn in hi's g,: said hyperbolically of something which 
was abhonent to the peison in his lifetime, a. Both 
Rich and Poor are equal'd in the g. Quarles. The 
path of glory leads but to the g. Gray. 3. tiis vast 
and wandering g. Tennyson. Cpnib. \ g.-mound, a 
hillock, or a barrow or tumulus, indicating the site of 
an interment; *plajit. Datura sangumea\ f-wax 
= Adipockre. 

Grave (gr^v), sb,^ local, ME. [a. ON. 
gfxlfe^ of obscure origin; prob. = G. graf 
Grave fa. A steward, a person placed 
in char|fe of property, b. In parts of Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire, each of a number of ad- 
ministrative officials formerly elected by the 
inhabitants of a township, 
f Grave, 1605. [ad. (mod. 

gratd) Graf. Now only as in landgrave, 
etc, t A foreign title « Count i ; chiefly used 
of the counts of Nassau -1718. 


Grave (grr^v), a.i [sb,] 1541. [a. F. grave, 
ad. L. gravem, gravis heavy, important. ) 

A. adj, ti. Of persons: Having weight or 

importance ; influential ; authoritative -1749. 
2. Of works, employments, etc. : Weighty, im- 
portant ; requiring serious thought 1592. b. 
Now esp. of faults, evils, difficulties, etc.: 
Highly serious. Of diseases or symptoms: 
Threatening a fatal result, serious. 1824. 3. 

Marked by dignity and weight; in later use, 
serious, not mirthful or jocular; opp. to gay 
1549. 4. Of colour, dress, etc.: Dull, sombre, 
not gay or showy 1611. 5. Physically ponder- 
ous, heavy. Obs. or arch, 1570. 6. Of 

sounds : Low in pitch, deep in tone ; opp. to 
acute 1609. 

1. Most reuerend and graue Elders Shaks. *. 

When our council is assembled, we will treat of 
graver matters Scott, b. G. errors 1858, doubts 1866, 
news from the front {mod.). 3. With g. Aspect he 

rose, and in his rising seem’d A Pillar of State Milt, 
6. G. accent (see Accent i, 2). G, harmowc (see 
Harmonic B. 2). 

B. sb, A grave accent ; ta grave note. 1609. 

11 Grave (grav, gra-Vr?), a 2 1683. [F. or It. 
grave = Grave a.^] Mus, A term indicating 
a slow and solemn movement. 

Grave (gr^v), [Com. Tent. str. vb. : 
OE. grafan to dig, to engrave, f. OTeut. root 
^grab~, gr 6 b- (whence Grave sb,^. Groove sb.) 

: — ’pre-Teut. ^ghrabh-. Not conn. w. Gr. 
ypacpav to write. The str. pa. t. grove is obs. ; 
the str, pa. pple. graven is still usual.] 

I. I. intr. 'To dig. Obs, exc. dial, 2. trans. 
To dig, form by digging; to excavate. Also 
with 07 it, up. Now rare exc. dial. OE. 

2. And next the shryne a pit thaun doth she g. | 
Chaucer. 

II . To deposit (a corpse) in the ground, in 
a tomb ; to bury ME. ; F to hide under ground 
(ME. only) ; tto swallow up in or as in a 
grave -1611. 

Ditches graue you all Timon iv. ui. xi6. 

HI. I. To form by carving, to carve, sculp- 
ture {lit, and fig.)\ also absoL Obs, exc. 

OE. ta. a. To cut into (a hard material), b. 
— Engrave v,^ -1677. 3. To engrave (letters, 
etc.) upon a surface, (a surface) with letters. 
Hence, to record by engraved or incised letters. 
arch, ME. b. Jig, — Engrave v, 3. ME. t4. 
= Engrave v, 4, -1818. 

I. Ymages..craftely grauen ME. 2. Hard was it 
youre herte for to graue Chaucer. 3. There . .graving 
our names in the trees Capt. Smith, b. His wrinkles 
and furrows were inscriptions that Time had graved 
Hawthorne. 

Grave (gr^^v), 57.2 1461. [? f. F. grave *= 

grtue shore.] trans. To clean (a ship’s bottom) 
by burning off the accretions, and paying it 
over with tar, while aground on a beach, or 
placed in a dock. 

Grave-clothes, sb, pi. 1535. The clothes 
or wrappings in which a corpse is laid out for 
burial. 

Grave-digger (gr^*v,dig3j). 1593. [f. 

Grave i. One who digs graves. 2. A 

name given to insects that bury the bodies of 
small animals and insects, for the use of their 
larvae on quitting the egg ; esp, a beetle of the 
genus Necrophorus', also, a digger-wasp, e.g. 
one of the genus Sphex. 

11 Gravedo (gravrd^?). 1706. [L.; = heavi- 
ness (in the limbs or head).] A cold in the 
head; coryza. 

Gravel (grse'vel), sb. ME. [a. or ad. OF. 
gravele, gravelle (in sense 4 mod.F. gravelle), 
dim. of OF. grave (mod. grbvc) coarse sand, 
also, sea-shore; of Celtic origin.] "j-i. Sand 
-1712. 2. Coarse sand and water-worn stones, 

often slightly intermixed with clay, much used 
for laying roads and paths ME. Also Jig. h. 
Geol, and Mining. A stratum of this material, 
esp. one that contains gold 1849. 3* U.S. 

Ballast 1868. 4. Path, An aggregation of 

urinary crystals which can be recognized as 
masses (as dist. from sa 7 td) ; also, the disease 
of which these are characteristic. Also, pop., 
pain or difficulty in passing urine with or with- 
out any deposit. ME. s* Financial slang. A 
term used when the supply of money in the 
market is growing bare 1884. 6. attrib, 1603. 

X. Quick g.i quicksand. Golden g, (see Golden). 
2, Proofes as cleere as Founts in July, when Wee see 


each graine of grauell Shaks b. Pay g. : g. con- 
taining gold enough to yield a profit- Comb. : g.- 
grass, Galiunt ve 7 ^m.% -plant, Epigxa repens, 
-powder, coarse gunpowder, pebble-powder; -root, 
EiJatoHum purpureutn. 

Gravel (grse’vel), v. 1543. [f. prec. sb.] 
I. trans. To cover (a path, etc.) with gravel or 
sand. fAlso with up. t2. To bury in gravel 
or sand ; to overwhelm with gravel ; hence Jig. 
to suppress, stifle -1686. t3. To run (a ship) 

aground on the gravel or beach, mud, etc. Also 
m pass., of a person. Also Jig. --1682. 4. Jig. 

a. To set fast, non-plus, perplex 1548. b. Of 
a question, etc.: To confound, perplex, puzzle. 
Also U.S. To go against the gram with. 1601. 
5. Farriery, in pass, and intr. Of a horse or 
its feet: To be injured by gravel lodged between 
the shoe and the hoof 1593. 

3. When we w'ere fallen into a place betwene two 
seas,^ they graveled the ship N.T. (Rhem.) Acts 
xxvii. 41. fig, I was gravell’d, like a ship that’s 
grounded Wither 4. a. When you were grauel’d 
for lacke of matter Shaks. b. It will perhaps g. even 
a philosopher to comprehend it Berkeley. 

Gravel-blind, a. 1596, Orig. high-gravel- 
blind, in Merck, V, II. ii. 38, an intensive 
synonym for Sand-blind. Hence, in later 
writers, ' nearly stone-blind Also Jig. 

Graveless (gr^i-vles), a. 1606. [See -less.] 
Having no grave or graves. 

Graveling (grae-velig). Also gravelling. 
1587. [?] The parr or young salmon. 

Gravelling (grse'velig), vbl. sb. 1523. [f. 
Gravel v. -f -ing K] 1. The action of laying 
down gravel. Also, a gravelled surface. 1577. 
ta. Farriery. A disease in a horse's foot (see 
Gravel v, 5) -1639. 

Gravelly (grse veli), a. ME. [f. Gravel 
sb. +-yK] I. tSandy ; full of or abounding in 
gravel ; consisting of gravel; strewn with gravel. 
Also, resembling gravel. 2. Path. Of the nature 
of gravel (see Gravel sb. 4) ; characterized by, 
or arising from, the presence of gravel 1607. 
fa. Containing gritty particles -1727. 
f Gra*velous, a. ME. [a. F. graveleux ; see 
Gravel sb. and -ous.] a. Gravelly, b. 
Granular -1758. 

Gra*vel-pit. ME. An excavation from 
which gravel (or tsand) is or has been obtained. 

Gra-vel-stone. ME. [f. Gravel sb. and 
Stone sb.] 1. A pebble. Also Jig, fa. = 
Calculus 1. Holland. 

Gravel-walk. 1663. An alley or path laid 
with gravel. 

Gravely (gnU-vli), adv. 1553. [f. Grave 
+ -LY 2. ] In a grave manner (see Grave a. 

Graven (gr^'vn), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. 
of Grave z/.^] i. Sculptured, hewn. b. 
qiiasi-J^. A graven image. Bible (Douay) Ps. 
Ixxvii. 58. a. Carved on a surface, engraved 
1821. 

I. Thou shalt not make unto thee any g. image 
Exod. XX. 4 

Graveness (gr«i*vnes). 1577. [f. Grave 
izA + -ness.] The quality or state of being 
grave (see Grave a.^). 

Had put off levity and put g. on Tennyson. 

Graveolent (giavr^lSnt), a. 1657. [ad. L, 
graveolentem, f. grave advb. dentem, 

olere to smell.] Having a rank smell ; fetid. 
So Graveolence, -ency, a rank offensive smell- 
(Diets.) 

Graver (gr£i*v9i). ME. [f. Grave + 
-ER \ Cf. F. graveur.] 1. One who carves or 
engraves : fa sculptor -1628 ; an Engraver 
( sense i) (now rare) ME. 2. A cutting or 
shaving tool; an engraver’s tool, a burin (now 
the principal use) 1548. 

fGrawery. 1601. [f. Grave ?7.i + -ERy.] 
The employment of an engraver; engraving 
-1695. 

Graves, obs. f. Greaves. 

Graves's disease. 1868. [f. Dr. R. J. 
Graves of Dublin. ] Med. Exophthalmic goiti e ; 
also called Basedow’s disease. 

Gravestone, grave-stone (gr^-v,st^un). 
ME. [f. Grave + Stone sbT] A stone 
placed over or at the head or foot of a grave, 
or at the entrance of a tomb. 

Graveyard (gr^iwiyaid). 1825. [f. Grave 
! sb.^ + Yard,] A burial-ground. 

[ The . . desolate g. of Donore Macaulay. 
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Gra*vic, a, 1864. [irreg. f. L. gravis + -IC.] 
Pertaining to or causing gravitation. (Diets.) 
Gravid (grse'vid), a. 1597. [f. L. gravidits^ 
f. gravisJ] Pregnant, heavy with young. Also 
Jig, 

A carefull husband a dolphin] over his g. asso- 
ciate 1638. 

tGra*vidate, z/. rare. 1623. \_Lh.gravidai~, 
gravidare to burden ; see prec, and -ate^.J 
inir. To be gravid or pregnant ; irans. to make 
heavy or gravid. Hence Gra'vidated JJI. a, 
pregnant.^ '|'Gravida*tion, pregnancy. 
Gravidity (gravi'diti). 1651. [f. L. gravi- 
ditas ^ -iafem, f. gravidus Gravid.J The state 
of being gravid ; pregnancy. 

Gravific (gravi fik), a, 1807. [f. L, gravis 
+ -FIC.I That makes heavy or produces weight. 
Gravigrade (grES'vigr^d). 1847. [h rnod.L. 
Gravigrada (see below) f. gravis heuv'f+gradi 
to walk,] Zee/. 

A. adj, * Walking heavily ’ ; of or belong- 
ing to the extinct edentate group Gravigrada, 
which includes the Megatherium and the 
Mylodon 1884. 

B. s&. Formerly, a heavy-paced animal, e.g. 
an elephant; now, one of the Gravigrada 
(see A).^ 

Gravimeter (gravi •mi'tsi). 1797. [ad. F. 
gravimitre, f. L. gravis heavy ; see -meter.] 
Physics, A kind of hydrometer for determining 
the specific gravity of bodies, whether liquid or 
solid. Hence Gravimetric, -al a, pertaining 
to the g., or to gravimetry. Gravime*trically 
adv, in respect of measurement by weight. 
Gravi'metry, measurement of weight. 
Graving (gr^*vig), vbl, ME. [f. 

Grave «'A+-ing^] ti. Digging “i486, fa. 
Carving, sculpturing; incision of lines, etc. in 
stone, metal, and the like -1727 ; concr, a carv- 
ing, sculpture ; an inscription “I801. 3. The 

engraving (of a design, etc.) on metal or wood; 
an engraved plate, or an impression from it. 
Obs, or arch, 1646. 4. aitrih, , as g, tool, etc. 

ME. 

a. Conor, The g. of palme-trees in the front therof 
i6og. 

Graving (gr^*vig),z/^/. sb.^ 1626, [f. Grave 
t /.2 + -iNGh] The cleaning of a ship’s bottom 
by scraping or burning, and coating with tar. 
Comb, g.-dock, a dock into which vessels are 
floated to be graved ; = Dry Dock. 
Gra*vitate, a, [f, L. gravitas -h ^ate,] 
Endowed with gravity. Coleridge, 
Gravitate (gr0e*vit(?it), v. 1644. [f. mod.L. 
gravitat-, gravitare, f. gravis, graviias,'] ti. 
intr. To exert weight or pressure; to move or 
tend to move downward -1808. 2. intr. To 

be affected by gravitation ; to move or tend to 
move by the force of gravity towards a body 
1692, b. To sink or fall by, or as by, gravita- 
tion [lit, and Jigi) 1823. c, irans. To cause to 
descend or sink by gravitation 1894. 3- I'ransf, 

andyfg, {intr,) To move or tend to move to- 
wards (some centre of influence) 1673. 

2. Systems of bodies which g, round a central body 
Lockyer. 3. The market price. . is continually gravi- 
tating towards the natural price Adam Smith, 

Gravitation (graevit^-Jan). 1644. [ad. 
mod.L. gravitatio 7 iem ; see prec.] i. Physics. 
The action or process of gravitating ; now in 
wide sense, the moving or tending to a centre 
of athaction 1645. b. The degree of such at- 
traction 1812. 2. The attraction of one body 

for another ; the tendency of every particle of 
matter towards every other particle 1646. 3, 

transf, andyfg. Natural tendency {to or towards) ; 
in bad sense, tendency to sink to a low level 
164-1^ 4. attrih, 1850. 

X, The mutual g. of bodies Berkeley, a. Phr. The 
law of gravitation, the law according to which the 
attractive force of bodies varies directly as their 
masses and inversely as the square of the distance 
between them. 3. That strong g. towards evil 1876. 
Gravitational (grsevit^'Jonal), a. 1855. 
[1 Gravitation +-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or 
caused by gravitation, 

Gravitaiional astronomy : a system based, as by 
Sir Isaac Newton, on the theory of gravitation. 

Gbravitative (graewit^itiv), a. 1799, [f. 
Gravitate v, -h- ive.] Of, pertaining to, or 
produced by gravitation. 

Gravity (grsewiti). 1509. [ad. F. graviti, 


or L. graviiatem ; see Grave a,^ First used 
in Eng. in fig. senses.] 

1 . I. fWeight, influence -1741; solemnity 
1647 ; a grave subject, speech, or remark (now 
arch.) 1609. 2. Grave character or nature; 

importance, seriousness 1519. 3. Weighty 

dignity of conduct or demeanour ; staidness. 
In later use opp. to levtty a.nd gaiety. 1509. 

I. The g. of that supreme court Clarendon. 2. 

The g. of the offence Sir T. More,^ of the occasion 
1878. 3. A man of his place, grauity, and learning 

Shaks. The settled g. of his face 1894. 

II. In physical senses. i- fa. The quality 

of having weight, ponderability ; tendency to 
downward motion (opp. to levity, or upward 
lendency, as e. g. of fire) “1678. b. Weight, 
heaviness; chiefly = specific gravity. Now 
mainly in centre of g, (see Centre sbi). 1641. 
c. Specific gravity. The degree of relative 
heaviness characteristic of any kind or portion 
of matter ; expressed by the ratio of the weight 
of a given volume to that of an equal volume 
of some substance taken as a standard (viz. 
usually water for liquids and solids, air for 
gases). Now sometimes called Abbrev. 

sp, gr, 1666. 2. The attractive force by 

which all bodies tend to move towards the cen- 
tre of the earth. Also often more widely, the 
degree of intensity with which one body is 
affected by the attraction of gravitation exercised 
by another body. 1692. 3, Of sounds : Low- 

ness of pitch 1669. 

^ Comb. : g. battery, cell, a galvanic battery or cell 
in which the liquids are kept apart by the force of g. 
alone; -railroad, a railroad in which the cars de- 
scend under the action of g. alone. 

Gravo-, bad comb, form of Grave a. 
Gravure (graviir, gr3e‘vin»i). 1893. [Short 
for Photogravure.] Engraving by means of 
photography; a print thus produced. Also 
attrib. 

Gravy (gr^*vi). ME. [? a misreading of 
ON. grand, cogn. w. grain, * anything used in 
cooking ' (Godef,), and w. Grenade 2, Grena- 
dine i.J ti. A dressing of some sort used for 
white meats, fish, and vegetables -1513. a. 
The fat and juices which exude from flesh in 
cooking ; a dressing for meat and vegetables 
made from these 1591. 3. attrib, 1694. 

Gray, etc. : see Grey. 

Graybeard : see Greybeard. 

Graylag : see Grey lag. 

Grayling (grU-lig). 1450. [f. gray Grey 
a,\ see -ling.] i. A freshwater fish of the 
genus Thymallus (family Salmoniddc), of a 
silvery-grey colour and characterized by a long 
and high dorsal fin. The European grayling : 
is Thymallus vulgaris \ other species are T. sig- \ 
nifer, the American or Alaskan grayling, and 
T, ontariensis, the Michigan grayling. 2. A 
commonhutterfLy {PfipparckiaSemelc) , so called 
from the grey under-side of the wings 1819. 

X. In this riuer [Wiej be vmbers, otherwise called 
grailings 1577, 

Graymalkin, var. of Grimalkin. 

Graze (grj^z), sb, 1692. [f. Graze v.^} 1, 
An act or instance of grazing ; said esp. of shot. 
2. A superficial wound or abrasion, caused by 
an object rubbing against the skin 1847. 

Graze (gr^z), [OE. grasian, f, gras-, 
grses Grass sb.^ x. intr. To feed on grass or 
growing herbage. 2. transf, and fig. a. * To 
move on devouring' (J.). 7 0 bs, b. foe, of 
persons : To feed. 1579. 3. titans. To feed on, j 
eat (growing herbage). Chiefly poet, 1667. 
f Also said of fish (Dryden). 4. causal. To 
put (cattle) to feed on pasture 1564, 5, intr, I 

(or absol.) To pasture cattle 1645. 6, irans, I 

To put cattle to feed on (grass, land, etc.); I 
also, to tend while feeding 1601. 7, intr. Of 

land : To produce grass. Obs, exa dial, 1625. 

X. The.. horses were turned out to g. W. Irving. 
a. b. To send tog.: to send packing. Will you. .Send 
the clergy all to g. Swift, 4. When lacob graz'd his 
Vncle Labans sheepe Shaks, 7. The Quarters to G., 
being kept Shorne Bacon. Hence Gra*zer, an 
animal that grazes. 

Graze (gr^z), 1604. [? Transf. use of 

prec, (Skeat).] x, irans. To touch lightly (a 
surface) in passing; esp, to roughen or abrade 
(the skin, etc.) in brushing past. Als^^. b. 
Said of a ray of light 1839. a. intr. To move 
so as to touch lightly in passing, or so as to 


produce slight abrasion. tAlso, of a buUet: 
To ricochet. 1632. 

X. Our little canoe grazed the steps 1863. b. The 
sun’s, .rays. .grazing the summit of the mountain 
Tyndall. 2. Points Of slander, glancing here and 
grazing there Tennyson. 

Grazier (gr^i'zisi). 1502. [f. Grass j- 3 .; 

see-iER.] ti. = Verderer. 2. One who 
feeds cattle for the market 1523. 

2. The savage . . chooses to be a g rather than to till 
the ground 1853. 

Graziery (gr^'^iari). 1731. [f. prec. ; see 
-ERY.] a. The business of a grazier, b. Graz- 
ing-ground, pasture {rare). 

Grazing (grii'zig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Graze 
z^.i^-iNG^.] I. The action of Graze v.^\ 
pasturing. Also fig. 2, Grazing-ground, 
pasture-land, pasture 1517. 3* attrib., as g. 

guard, a guard placed over the cattle of an 
army whilst grazing i6a6. 

Gre, var. of Gree. 

Grease (gifs), sb, [ME. grece.^ grees{s')e, 
a, OF, gresse (mod. graisse) : — pop.L. ^crassza, 
f. crassus (F. gras) adj., fat,] ti. The fat part 
of the body of an animal ; also, fatness, corpu- 
lence “1672. 2. Melted or rendered fat of 

animals, esp. when in a soft state. Hence, oily 
or fatty matter in general, esp. such as is 
used as a lubricant. ME. 3. A disease which 
attacks the heels of a horse (see quot.) 1674. 
4, The oily matter in wool ; also, wool before 
It has been cleansed of this 1835. 

3. Grease is a specific inflammation of the sebaceous 
follicles of the skin of the heels, followed by an in- 
creased morbid secretion Youatt. 

Comb. g.-band, a band coated with cart-grease 
mixed with tar fastened round a tree-trunk to prevent 
the ascent of flightless moths; hence as vb. ; bird, the 
Canada Jay i g.-huBh ss grease-wood; -season, 
-time, the period when the deer are fat and fit for 
killing ; -trap, an appliance for catching g. in a diain; 
•wood, a name for various stunted and prickly cheno- 
podiaceous shrubs of the genera Sarcobatus, A triplex, 
etc., which contain oil and are found in dry alkaline 
valleys of the western U.S. 

Grease (grzz, grfs), v, ME. [f. prec. Cf. 
F. graisser,} 1, t^-aiis. To smear, anoint, or 
lubricate with grease; to make greasy 1613. 
2. To apply a salve of tallow and tar to (sheep). 
Also absol, ME. 3. fig a. Phr. To g, the 
wheels ; to make things run smoothly ; to pay 
the expenses ME. b. To ply with money, to 
bribe 1526. fc. To gull, cheat -1634. 4. To 

cause (a horse) to become affected with grease. 

I Also intr. of a horse. 1737. 

3. b. While pluralities greas’d them thick and deepe 
Milt. Phr. To g, a person's hand, palm. 

Greaser (grz*z9i,-sai), 1641. [f. prec. + 

-ER 1.] I . tOne who greases (sheep) ; one who 
cleans and lubricates machinery, etc. with 
grease ; U.S, the head fireman on a steamer. 

2. U.S. slang. A nickname for a native Mexican 
or a native Spanish American 1849. 

Greasy (grPzi, -si), a, 1514. [f. Grease 
I. Smeared, covered, or soiled 
with grease. f 2. Anointed or smeared with 

grease or chrism. (Applied contemptuously 
to R. C. priests in reference to unction.) -1583. 

3. Composed of or containing grease ; of the 

nature of grease. Of food : Containing too 
much grease. 1592. 4. Of wool ; Containing a 
natural grease ; used spec, of wool not cleansed 
of this. Also of flannel. 1600. 5. Of a 

I horse: Affected with the grease 1701. 6. 

j Having the feel of grease 1703 ; (of a road) 

I slimy with mud or moisture 1801. 7. Filthy, 

obscene, low 1588. 8. Of manners, voice, 

etc.: * Unctuous oily 1848. 

X. Greasie Napkins Shaks. Sweepe on you fat and 
greazie Citizens Shaks. G. sophisters Milt, 3. When 
a German dish is not sour it is sure to be g. Hood. 

[ 4. A. y.L. m, ii. 55. 7. His g. Jest 1687. 8- g- 

; simper Thackeray. 

I Comb . ; g, fritillary, a species of butterfly, MelUma 
'Artemis; g, pole, a pole rubbed with g. to make it 
harder to climb or walk upon (used at fairs or village 
sports) ; g. steam, steam which becomes^ its own 
lubricant by a mechanical admixture of g. with it. 

Great (gr?it). [Com. WGer. : OE. great 
: — OTeut. *grauto- : — ^pre-Teut. ^ghroudo-i] 

A. adj. 

I. I. Coarse of grain or texture. Of diet : 
Coarse, not delicate. Obs. exc. Sc, 2. 
Thick, stout, massive, bulky, big. (Opp* to 
small in sense of ' slender ’.) OE. 3. rregnant, 
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far advanced in pregnancy. Chiefly with ubith 
{child i etc.), arch, and dial, ME. fAlso fig. 
^1654. t4. Full or big with courage, emotion, 

etc. ; angry, grieved ; proud, arrogant -1832. 
5. Of the sea, a river : In high flood 1670. 

3. Hyr body is grete, and she with childe 1460. fi^'. 

I am g. with woe, and shall deliver weeping Shaks 
4 My harte is g. : but it must break with silence 
Shaks. 

n. Having a high position in a scale of 
measurement. (0pp. to small, little.) i. Of 
material objects, with reference to size (see 
quots.) ME. *1*2. Grown up; full-grown. 
Chiefly in Hunting language. -1774. 3. Of 

collective unities, numbers, quantities, dimen- 
sions, etc. OE. 4, Of qualities, emotions, con- 
ditions, actions, or occurrences ; v/ith reference 
to degree or extent ME. 

I. The g. Globe it selfe Shaks. A g. big Man 
1766. A g. oak stump Shelley. Of letters : 
= Capital, as^. capital A. Thus makes she her 
g. P’s Shaks. Of animal and vegetable species of 
larger size than others so named : The g. Horn-Owl 
Ray. The black or g. ostrich 1802. In names of 
constellations, as G. (formerly Greater) Bear, G. 
Dog ; of anatomical structures, as G. artery^ 
^^elvis, etc. (See the sbs.) G. Malvern (opp. to i 
Little Malvern), G. Ouse, G. Portland Street, etc. 
= Main, principal ; William Rufus builded the g. 
hall there [Westminster] about.. 1097 Stow, 2. ij 
hennes, or a grete ghoos Caxton.^ 3. G. deal, many 
(see those words). Grete possessions 1460. (j. Dust 

they raised Hobbes. G. gross, twelve gross, 1728. 
G. hundred, a long hundred, 120. 4. The g. heates 

are abated 1573. I will take g. care of them Hearne. 
G. agitation 1849, ignorance, poverty Buckle. 

in. In fig. extensions of II. i. Important, 
elevated, distinguished ME. 2. Of persons : 
Eminent by reason of birth, rank, wealth, 
power, or position, b. Applied (more or less 
conventionally) to the Deity, or deities ; also to 
saints ME. c. — Grand a. 2. 1532. 3. Of 

things ; Pertaining to or occupied by persons 
of high place or rank ME. ’t‘4. ' Of elevated 
mien’ (J.) -1697. 5. (usually qualifying 

Eminent in point of attainments or achieve- 
ment; exhibiting signal excellence in some 
important work. In recent use, often with an 
implication of more or less loftiness and in- 
tegrity of character. 1709, b. Lofty, magnani- 
mous, noble 1726. 6. Hence : a. predicatively. 

Having considerable knowledge (of a subject) 
or skill (m doing something); const, at, 

1784. b. Of surpassing excellence; hence, 
Magnificent, splendid, grand, immense. U.S, 
and colloq. 1809. 7. Qualifying a descriptive 

sb. (see quots.) ME. 8. Favourite ; high in 
favour with ME. 9. Intimate, familiar, friend- 
ly ; * thick ' with 1483. 

X. G. matters, .could not but be full of g. difficulties 
1655, A naijrie g. in story Byron, The g. day of the 
Exclusion Bill Macaulay. The g. attraction was 
[etc,] Dickens. The g. sin of g, cities Helps, z. 
The g. man, at who.se frown, a few days before, the 
whole kingdom had trembled Macaulay.^ The g. 
world [ = F. le grand monde\ : aristocratic society. 
The Great (following a proper name) : {a) as merely 
honorific {ols. or arch.) ; {0) implying both that the 
person so designated is the most famous person of the 
name, and that he ranks among the great men of his- 
tory. The G. King : in G 7 \ Hist., the King of Persia, 
The G. Cham, Mogul, Turk, see Cham, etc. C. The 
Lord Great Chamberlain 1 727. 3. Of (j. Place Bacon 
iiitle). 4. Dido . . Amidst the Crowd, she walks 
serenely g. Dryden. g. He is a g. man, eloquent in 
conception and in language Burke, b. Nothing can 
be g. which is not right Johnson. 6. a. He is very 
‘great ’on dogs Jefferies. b. Phr. To run a g. 
filly, dog, etc. : said of one that runs a fine race. 7. 
With sense : Eminently entitled to the designation ; 
A g. scoundrel 1828. With sense: That is much 
in the habit of performing the action; also, that is 
on a large scale. I am a g. eater of beefe Shaks. 
The g. Dealers in Wit Pope. 9. The Duchess of 
York and the Duke of York are mighty g. with her 
Pepys. 

Combs, I. With sbs., and normally preceded by the 
definite article. Great Bible, usually applied to the 
version by Coverdale in 1539 ; occas. also to revised 
versions of this, esp. to Cranmer’s Bible of 1540. G. 
day, (a) the Day of Judgement; (b) Easter Day; (c) 
a feast- or fast-day of high importance. G. fast, the 
season of Lent. G. organ^ one of the divi.sions of a 
large organ, having the pipes of )argc.st scale and 
loudest tone; G. weeksaHoLY Week. See also 
Great Assize, etc, 

3. Prefixed to terms denoting kinship, to form 
designations for persons one degree further removed 
in ascending or descending relationship. [After F. 
grand, which follows L» avunculus mamus, etc.] 
a. Great-uacle, -aunt, a father’s or mother’s uncle, 


aunt ; -nepbew, -niece, a son’s or daughter’s nephew, 
niece ; etc. b. Great-grandfather, -grand- 
motoer, a grandfather’s or grandmother’s father, 
mother (also transfi. a remote male or female ances- 
tor); - ^and child, grandchild’s child ; -grandson, 
-granddaughter, a grandson’s or granddaughter’s 
son, daughter; etc. Similarly with repetition of 
great. 

3. In parasynthetic adjs., as g.-bellied, having a 
big belly, pregnant ; fig. big with events, etc.; -eyed, 
lit. having large or prominent eyes ; fig. far-seeing, 
taking a large view; -mouthed, fig. loud-voiced, 
boastful, bragging ; t-Stomached, high-spirited. 

B. adv. In a great degree ; to a great extent; 
greatly, exceedingly, highly ; much ; very. 
Obs. exc. dial. ME. 

Say that he thriue, as ’tis g. like he will Shaks. 

C. as quasi-j3. and sb. 

I. The adj. used absol. i. a. As pi. : Great 
I persons ; freq. in g. and small. Now usually 
the g. ME. b. (With />4(?.) That which is great; 
great things, aspects, qualities, etc. collectively 
1557. 2. By the g., fby g. a. Of work done: 

At a fixed price for the whole amount; by 
task ; by the piece. Now dial. 1523. *j-b. In 
gross, wholesale -1640. fc. transfi and fig. 
In the mass ; by wholesale -1755. fa. In g. 
[Cf. F. en grand, en grosf] a. In the mass, in 
the bulk ; in the gross, wholesale ; by the piece 
ME. b. On a large scale 1652. 

n. As sb, ti. A great person -1649. f 2. 

The chief part ; the main point ; the sum and 
substance ; the general drift or gist. ME. only, 
ts- a. Thickness. b. Greatness, magnitude 
(rare) -1629. 4. Greats {Ox fiord Univ. colloq.). 
The final examination for the degree of B.A. ; 
esp. the examination for Honours in Literse 
Humaniores. Formerly Great go. 1853. 
Great-coat, greatcoat (gr^idkJu-t). 1661. 
A large heavy overcoat, a top-coat. Hence 
Great-coated a. dressed in or wearing a g. 
Greaten (gr^*t’n), v. Now arch. ME. [f. 
Great a. ; see -en 5] +1. intr. To become 

pregnant. ME. only, 2, irans. To render 
great or greater in size br amount 1626. 3. 

To render eminent, prominent, distinguished, 
or important; to exalt, aggrandize. Also 
absoU 1614. b. To exalt mentally or spiritually ; 
chiefly in good sense 1647. 4. intr. To be- 

come great or greater 1716. 

a. Everything concurred to g. the fire Pepys. 3. 
So much doth the means of facilitating carriage g. 
a city Petty. 4. My blue eyes greatening in the 
looking-glass Mrs. Browning. 

Greater [OE. gryttra : — OTeut. 

^grautizon-, comp, of ^grauto- GREAT a . ; but 
now mostly refash, on the positive ; see -er ^.] 
K. adj. I. The comparative of Great, ta. 
Older, elder. [A Latinism.] -1535. 3. In 

special or technical use, Opp. to lesser iS5x. 

1. Lesser then Macbeth, and g. Shaics. 3. In names 
of constellations, as the G. Dog, etc. Also fg. 
circle — ‘great circle see Circle. Mus. Applied to 
intervals now usu. called Major. In names of 
plants, as G. Knapweed, of birds, etc., and in A nat. 
tB. adv. In a greater degree 1496. 

C. quasi-j^. and si. The adj. used absol. 
and ellipt. 

The g. scornes the lesser Shaks, Thou Sun, of 
this great World both Eye and Soule, Acknowledge 
him thy G, Milt. 

Greatest (gr^'test). ME. [f. Great a. h- 
-est.] 

A. adj^ The superlative of Great. ta. 
Eldest 1535. 3. absol, and ellipt. (quasi-J^^.) 

ME, 

I. The world knows nothing of its g. men Sir H. 
Taylor. G, happiness of the g, number (see Happi- 
ness). G. common measure (see Measure). 3. Our 
g. yet with least pretence Tennyson. 

tB. adv. Most greatly or highly ; most 1553. 
Great go. 1820. [See Great a, and Go sd.'\ 
Univ. slang. The final examination for the 
d^ree of B.A. (At Oxford now called Greats.) 
Great-grandfatber, etc.: see Great a. 
Great-great- ; sec (jRBat a. 

Great-bead (gra*thed). U.S, 1844. [f. 
Great a. + Head U.S. name for the 
golden-eye, Clangula glaucion. 
Great-hearted, a. (Stress variable.) ME. 
[f. Great a. ; see Hearted.] +a. High- 
spirited ; proud -1647. b. Having a noble or 
generous heart or spirit ; magnanimous. Hence 
GreatheaTtedness. 

Ghreatly (gr^*tli), adv. ME. [f. Great a. 


+ -Ly2.] I. To a great extent, in a great 
degree ; much, very. 2. Largely 1670 ; mainly, 
chiefly (rare) 1742. 3. In a great manner; 

magnanimously, nobly ; fillustriously ; with 
brilliant success ME. 4. In or to a high rank 
or position (rare) 1800. 

X. To heare Musicke, the Generali do's not g. care 
Oth. ni. i. 18. It is g. probable H. Walpole. 3. 
Small time: but in that small, most g. liued This 
Starre of England Shaks. 4. G. born 1800. To ex- 
pect to marry g. Jane Austen. 

Greatness (gr^*tnes). [f. Great a. + 
-NESS ; in OE. grdtnys.'] ti. Thickness, coarse- 
ness ; stoutness -1536 ; pregnancy -1634. 2. 

The attribute of being great in size, extent, or 
degree ME. tS- Magnitude -1765. 4. Emi- 

nence, distinction, importance. Occas. in pi. 
ME. 5. Inherent nobility or dignity ; gran- 
deur 1597. 6. Intimacy with. Obs. or a 7 xh, 

1625. 

3. An Elephant excedeth in greatnes thre wilde oxen 
Eden. 4. Some atcheeues greatnesse Shaks. 5. 
This Language.. has a Natural G. in it Dryden. 
fGreaveL [0E,^4^= — prehist. "^graidjon-, 
f. *grazbo- Grove.] i. a. Brushwood. (OE. 
only.) b. pi. Branches, twigs --1612. 2. A 
thicket -1609. 

Greave2 (grzv). Chiefly//. ME. [a. OF. 
greve shin, armour for the legs, of unkn. origin.] 

1. Armour for the leg below the knee, ta- The 
shin 1600. Hence Greaved ppl. a. furnished 
with greaves. 

Greaves, graves (grz'vz, gr^vz), sb. pi. 
1614. L^PP* orig. a term of the whale fisheries ; 
ad. LG. greven pi. ; cf. OE. grloua { = *gr^ofa) 
‘olla’.] The fibrous matter or skin found in 
animal fat, which forms a sediment on melting 
and is pressed into cakes for dogs’-food, fish- 
bait, etc. , the refuse of tallow ; cracklings. 
Grebe (gr/b). 1766. [a. ¥.grbbe, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. The name for the diving birds of 
the genus Podiceps or family Podicipedidx, 
characterized by a short body, flattened anci 
lobed feet set far behind, and the virtual absence 
of tail. 2. The plumage of the grebe 1859. 
Comb, g.-cloth, a cotton cloth with a downy 
surface on one side. 

Grece (gr/s). Obs. exc, dial. [ME. grese, a. 
OF. grez, greyz, greis, pi. of gri Gree de- 
duced from a double pi. greces, greases with the 
meaning ‘ flight of steps ’ and * steps in a 
flight J I. A flight of stairs or steps ; a stair- 
way ME. 2. a. pi. Steps or stairs collectively ; 
« sense i, ME. b. pi. Steps or stairs (in a 
flight) ; spec, in Her. with spelling grieces 
(whence (xRIECED a.) ME. c. sing. A single 
step or stair 1448. 

Grecian (grrjian). 1547. [f. L. Graseza + 
-an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Greece or the 
Greeks ; Greek. Now rare exc. with reference 
to architecture and facial outline, 1577. 

Co 77 ih.\ G. bend, an affected carriage of the body, in 
which it is bent forward from the hips ; fG. calends 
(see Calends); G. fire, («) = Gieek fire (see Fire 
sbl) ; (/) a kind of firework ; G. horse, the wooden 
horse by means of which Troy was captured. 

B. sb. I. A Greek. Obs. or arch. 1547. b. 
[tr. Gr. "KWaviarljs.'] — Hellenist i. 1611. 

2. One learned in the Greek language; a Greek 

scholar 1557. b. A boy in the highest class at 
Christ’s Hospital 1820. t3- A member of the 
Greek Church -1766. 4. slang. An Irishman 

1853* 

X. Was this faire face the cause, quoth she, Why 
the Grecians sacked Troy Shaks. b. There arose 
a murmuring of the Grecians [R.F. Giecian Jews] 
against the Hebrewes Acts vi. 1. 

Grecing (grrsiq). Obs. exc. dial. ME. [f. 
Grece sb. + -ing ^.] Chiefly pi. Steps in a 
flight ; flights of steps ; stairs. Rarely sing. A 
step. 

Grecism, Grecize, Greco- : see Gr^c-. 
IlGrecqne (grek, as Fn gr^k). 1836. [Fr., 
fern, of gree Greek.] Arch. A Greek fret. 

Gree (grz), Obs. exc. Se. ME. [a. OF. 
grl (see GreCe) L. gradum step.] ti. « 
Degree i. -1693. t2. fig. =• Degree 2. 

-1589. t3. ~ Degree 3. -1617. t4. = De- 

gree 4. -1590. 5. Pre-eminence; superiority; 
mastery; victory in battle; hence, the prize for 
a victory. Now Sc. ME. f 6. » Degree 6, 
7, 9. -1563. 
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Gree (griO, sb.^ Now arch. ME. [a. OF. 
gri, grid, grct (mod. grt) pleasure, goodwill, 
will : — L. grdtum adj. neut. used subst.] ti. 
Favour, goodwill -1590. 2. To do or ma^ gree : 
to give satisfaction for an injury ME. t3* 
(One's) good pleasure; will, desire; consent 
-1734. 

*. In gree : with goodwill or favour, in good part. 
Accept in g,..the words I spoke Fairfax. 

Gree, v. Obs. exc. diaL ME. [aphet. f. 
Agree v.^ or f. Gree sb.'^ Cf., however, OF. 
grierd] = Agree v. 

Greed (grJd), sb, Orig. Sc, 1609. [f. 
Greedy.] Inordinate or insatiate longing, 
esp. for wealth ; covetous desire. Const of. 
Greedily (grrdili), adv. [Coalescence of : 
(1) OE. grxdeHcCt f. ^grxd (/^-stem, ~ ON. 
grdd-r) + -lice -LY^; (2) OE. grxdi{£)Uce, f. 
grxdig Greedy + -lice -ly^.] in a greedy 
manner; hungrily; rapaciously OE. ; eagerly, 
zealously ME. 

Greediness (grr dines). OE. [f. Greedy 
+ -NESS.] The attribute of being greedy ; ! 
gluttony ME. ; avarice, rapacity OE. ; excessive 
longing or desire in general 1553. 

The greedinesse of the Wolfe 1641. The g. and ex- 
tortion of the Court of Rome 1661, A G. of Know- 
ledge, that is impatient of being confin’d Boyle. 

Greedy (grrdi), a, [OE. grsedig : — OTeut. 
*grxdago-t f. ^grxdu-z, cogn. w. Skr. 

grdh to be greedy.] i. Having an intense 
desire or inordinate appetite for food or drink ; 
ravenous, voracious, gluttonous, tin early 
use : Hungry. Const, t?/(OE. genitive). Also 
transf, and fig, a. Eager for gain, wealth, and 
the like; avaricious, covetous, rapacious OE. 

3. Eager, keen; f zealous ME. t4- transf. 
Of spoil, prey: Greedily pursued -1648. 

I. Two CTcdy sowes Langl. _ jftg. The .noise ofg. 
Acheron Carlyle, transf. Air..g. of moisture 1800. 
2. A wolvish, g., and covetous heart Gage. 3. With 
g. hope to find His wish Milt. G. of novelty 1734. 

4. Running headlong after g. spoils Marlowe. 

Gree*dy-gtit(s. Now dial, and vulgar, 
1550. [See Gut.] A voracious eater; a 
glutton. 

Greegree (grrgrf). Also fgriggory, fgri- 
gri. 1698. [? of African origin ; in F. gnsgris 
(Littrd).] I, An African charm, amulet, or 
fetish, a. The ordeal tree of Guinea, Erythro- 
phleum guineense 1847. 3. attrib.^ as greegree 

man, a ‘ medicine-man ' 1788. 

Greek (grflc), sb. [In I : OE. Crecas pi. 

: — ^Kriko-z, early Teut. ad. L. Grxcus^ pi. 
Grxci, the Roman name for the ‘'EAA.T/ves. 
Ult. refash, after L. In II the sb. is an absol. 
use of Greek a. The L. Grxci is ad. Gr. 
VpaiicoL (see Aristotle Meteor. l. xiv), app. an 
adjectival deriv. of Grains, a poet, synonym of 
GrxcusJ] 

I. I. A native of Greece ; a member of the 
Greek race OE. a. A member or adherent of 
the Greek Church ME. +3, A Hellenized Jew 
-1685. 4. A cheat, sharper, esp. one who 

cheats at cards. (CLY, gree.) 5. Quali- 

fied by merry, mad, gay. A merry fellow; a 
roysterer ; a person of loose habits 1536. 6, 

slang An Irishman 1823. 

1. Come worthy Greeke, XJIisses, come Daniel. 
When Greeks joyn'd Greeks, then was the tug of War 
Lee. 4. In carde playinge he is a goode greke 1538. 

n. [the adj. used absol.'^ i. The Greek lan- 
guage ME. a. Unintelligible speech, gibber- 
ish 1600. 

X. Though thou hadst small Latine, and lesse Greeke 
B. Jons, m Skaks. Wks. Pref. verses, a. I knew this 
was heathen G. to them Wesley. St, Giles's G . : 
slang. 

Greek (grlk), a. ME. [f. Greek sb.^ infl. 
by L. Grxeus and F. gree adjs.] i. Of or per- 
taining to Greece or its people; Hellenic; 
Grecian, a. As the designation of a language 
(see Greek II. 1). Hence; Belonging to, 
or written in, the Greek language. 1548. 3. 

Distinctive epithet of the Eastern or {Holy) 
Orthodox Church, now representing the Chris- 
tianity of Greece, Russia, and the Turkish 
Empire, which acknowledges the primacy of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople and which 
formally renounced communion with the Roman 
see in the ninth century A. D. Also applied to 
its clergy, rites, buildings, etc. 1560. 

I. Thise noble clerkes grekes Chaucer. The straight 


G nose 1888. 2. This small packet of Greeke and 

Latine hookes Shaks. G. fathers : those early Chris- 
tian fathers (see Father j 3.) who wrote in G. 3 
The Romanists called the G. church the G. schism 
Ch-\mbers. 

Comb . , etc. : G. braid (jomament), ornament ar- 
ranged in the pattern of a fret (see Fret sb .^) ; G. 
Calends (see (Kalends) ; G. cross (see Cross sb ) ; 
G. gift, a gift covering some act of treachery (see 
Virgil yiSft. II. 49); G. masonry, that in which 
every alternate stone is made of the whole thickness 
of the wall ; tG. pitch. (L./fjc Grxca) ~ Colophony; 
G. point, a kind of needle-made lace ; G, rose [tr. 
L. rosagraeca\i a book-name for the Campion 

f Greek, 1615. [f. Greek sb. Cf. L. 

Grxeari.'] i. To Greek it", to follow the prac- 
tice of the Greeks ; to play the Greek scholar 
-1799. a. Only in Greeking", To cheat at 
cards -1825. So Gree*kery, card-sharping. 
Greekisll (grrkij), a. [In I, repr. OE. crdcisc, 
gricisc, f. Cricas, Grecas (see Greek sb.) + 
-isc, -ISH. In II, f. Greek sb. or a, + -ish.] 

I. I. Of or pertaining to Greece or the 
Greeks ; Greek, Grecian {arch.) ME. t2. = 
Greek a. 2. -1647. fs. = Greek a. 3. -1639. 
X. The, .famous light of all the G. hosts Spenser. 
n. Somewhat Greek ; resembling Greek 
persons or things; characteristic of a Greek or 
Greeks 1568. b. Pagan. Carlyle. Hence 
Gree*kishly adv. after the Greek fashion. 
Greekize (grrkoizj, v. rare, 1796. [see 
-ize.] = Gr^Ctze I. So Gree*kism = Gr^- 
CISM 2. Gree'kist, a student of Greek. 
Greekling (grPklii)). 1636. [f. Greek sb. 
•+■ -LING, after L. Grxculus.'] A little Greek; 
a degenerate, contemptible Greek. 

Green (grzh). [OE. grine : — OTeut. *grSn- 
jo-, f. OTeut. root "^grS-, whence Grow v. Cf. 
Grass.] 

A. adj, 

I. I, Of the colour which in the spectrum 
is intermediate between blue and yellow; in 
nature chiefly conspicuous as the colour of 
growing herbage and leaves, a. Covered with 
a growth of herbage or foliage ; verdant ; (of 
trees) in leaf OE. b. Of a season of the year : 
Characterized by verdure ; hence, of a winter 
or Christmas ; Mild, temperate ME. 3. Of the 
complexion ; Having a pale, sickly, or bilious 
hue, indicative of fear, jealousy, ill-humour, or 
sickness. (Cf. Gr. yfjxpU green, pale.) ME. 
4. Consisting of green herbs, plants, or vegeta- 
bles 1460. 5. When applied to fruits or plants, 

often implying some additional sense ; (<2) Un- 
ripe ; {b) young and tender ; {c) vigorous, 
flourishing ; {d) retaining the natural moisture, 
not dried OE. 

I. How lush and lusty the grasse lookes? How 
greene Shaks. The g. Wave Milt. Wing- 
coverts g. Stark, Meat g. (i.e. putrid fiom long 
keeping) before cooking (mod.). rhr. fTo give a 
woman ag. gown : to roll her, in sport, on the grass 
so that her dress is stained with g. ; \iOxyoe.eupkem. to 
deflower her. 2. Yonder Allies g. Milt. The broad 
way and the g. (cf. primrose path) Milt, b. A g. 
Christmas is neither handsome nor healthfull Fuller, 

3. The duke.. waxed pale and grene as a lefe Ln. 

Berners. 4. G. food for cattle 1804. 5, Hurte 

the grene blade, & you shall haue no whete there 
1526, ^ Green com (U.S.), the unripe and tender ears 
of maize, commonly cooked as a table vegetable, 

H. transf . Q.nd. fig. i. Full of vitality; not 
withered or worn out OE. fa. Of tender age, 
youthful -1818. 3. Unripe, immature, un- 

developed. Often with mixture of sense 4 below. 
ME. b. Raw, untrained, inexperienced 1548. 
c. Simple, gullible 1605. 4. That has not been 

prepared by drying ; hence, not ready for use 
or consumption 1460. 5. Unaltered by time or 
natuial processes; fresh, new ME. 

X. The example is fresh and ^eene Fenton. He is 
yet in g. and vigorous senility Lamb. In the g. tree 
(after Luke xxiii. 31) . under conditions not involving 
pressure or hardship. a. In that new world and 
greene age of the Church A.V, Transl, Pref, 4. 3. 

The Regency, . was still g. and raw Burke. G. pro- 
bationers in mischief Lamb. Another young fellow 
almost as g. as myself 1871. G, hand (cf. Hand). 

4. Like greene timber Shaks. Fish-Cod dry 
. .Ditto G. 1714. A g. ham wants no soaking 
Mrs. Glasse. The g. hide of an eland bull Selous, 
G. sand : ‘ sand used for moulds without previous 
drying or mixture’ (Raymond). 3. A Man that 
stuaieth Revenge, keepes his ownc Wounds greene 
Bacon. G. Mortar 1776, It [Port] strengthens Di- 

f estion . . which g. Wines of any kind can’t do Steele. 
’hr. G. in earth*, just buried (Rom. ^ Jul, iv. iii. 42). 
Comb. X. General : as g.-hacked, •curtained, etc. ; 


g.‘d 7 opping, •glimmering, etc. ; g. -black, -blue, ^yellow 
adjs. (occas. sbs.). 

2. Special : g.-book, a book with a g cover, spec, 
an official publication of the Indian Government ; 
•charge, gunpowder of which the ingredients^ have 
been mixed but have not yet undergone the incor- 
porating process ; g. crop, a crop used for food while 
m an unripe state, as opp. to a grain crop, hay crop, 
etc. ; g. ebony, the wood of the W. Indian tree 
yacaranda ovalifoha ; also of Excceca 7 na glandu. 
losa% g. fat, the g. gelatinous portion of the turtle, 
highly esteemed by epicures; g. fire, a p>rotechnical 
composition, consisting of sulphur, potassium chlorate, 
and a salt of barium, which burns with a g. flame; 
g. gill {U.S.), the condition of oysters when tinged 
g by feeding on confervse ; so g.-gill, -gilled adjs., 
affected with g. gill ; g. gland, ‘one of a pair of large 
glands in Crustacea, supposed to serve as kidneys ’ 
(Webster); g. glass, bottle-glass; g. goods pl„ 
counterfeit greenbacks (see Greenback^ sb. 1) ; also 
attnb ; -jerkin, one who weais a g. jerkin, a forester ; 
g. manure, a mass of growing plants ploughed while 
g. into the soil, to enrich it ; g. oak, the wood of 
oak branches stained g by a parasitic fungus (used m 
making Tunbridge ware); g. oyster, an oyster 
coloured g- (see Green vl), formerly regarded as a 
delicacy ; g. ribbon, a ribbon of g. colour worn (a) 
as the badge of the King’s Head (^lub, consisting of 
supporters of the Duke of Monmouth (1679-85) ; 
(b) as part of the insignia of the Order of the I’histle ; 
tg. nisbes, fresh rushes spread on the floor of a 
house in honour of a guest who is a great stranger; 
hence used as an ex clam, of surprise or welcome; 
•salted a., salted down without tanning ; -soil, soil 
in which g. crops are raised ; hence -soil v., to pro- 
vide with such a soil ; •stic'k Path., ajorm of fracture 
of a long bone in which whilst one side of the bone 
is broken the other is only bent ; -stuff, vegetation, 
herbage; pi. a commercial tenn for g vegetables; 
g. syrup (Sngar •making), the s>iup which flows off 
tronri the loaves; g. table, a table coveied with g. 
cloth; hence (a) Hist, the board of Covenanting 
notables which ruled Scotland in 1638-41 ; (b) a 
gaming-table ; -ware, t(^) = greenstnjfs ; (b) Cera- 
mics, articles just moulded or otherwise shaped, before 
drying and baking ; g. water, t(«) some remedy for 
venereal disease ; (b) Med. a name foi lochia in the 
later stage; (c) the condition of the Nile when the 
water is low and unwholesome. For^f. apron, ginger., 
etc., see the sbs. 

b. In names of animals : g. bass^ the black bass 
(see Bass sb.^) ; g. blights, plant-hce, aphides ; g, 
bone, (a) the garfish; (b) the viviparous blenny; 
-bottle, a fly, Musca Cxsar; -COQ, (a) = Grebn- 
FISH X ; ( 3 ) the Coal-fish, Gadiisvhens ; (t) theCultus 
Cod, Opkiodon elongatus ; g. cormorant, the shag, 
Phalacrocorax graiulns; g. crab, the common 
shore crab, Carcinus mamas ; g. drake, the common 
May-fly, Ephemera vulgata; g. grosbeaks Green- 
finch 1; -leek, an Australian panakeet, Polytelis 
Barrabandi', g. linnet = Greenfinch i ; -louse, a 
plant-louse or aphis ; g. pilover, the lapwing; -pol- 
lack, the coal-fish; -tail (fiy), the grannom fly; 
-wing, the green-winged x.o?X, Querquednla ci'ecca of 
Em ope, Q, carolinensh of America. For g. grass- 
hopper, turtle, etc., see the sbs. 

c. In names of plants and fruits : g. ash, a variety 
of the ash tree, so called from the colour of the young 
shoots; g. brier, American name for Smilaxi g, 
broom, the common broom, Sarothamnus or Cytisus 
scoparius', g. dragon, [a) the plant Dracunculus 
vulgaris (formerly Arum D,)i (b) the U.S. plant 
Arisxma Dra.contium, dragon-root (Webster); g, 
laver, an edible seaweed, Ulva laciuca and U. 
latissima, also called locallW, oyster*, -wort, sneeze- 
wort, A chillea Ptarmica, For g, hellebore, roi,e, etc., 
see the sbs. 

d. In names of mineral and chemical substances; 
tg. brass Verdigris; g. diallage, («;) Di allage, 
a variety^ of pyroxene ; (b) = Smaragdite, a variety 
of amphibole; g. earth = Glauconite; g. gold 
? Obs., an alloy of gold and silver ; g. iron ore = 
Dufrenite ; g. lead ore - Pyromorphite ; g. mar- 
ble = Serpentine ; g. mineral = Malachite. For 
g, bice, copperas, etc., see the sbs. 

B. sb. I. The adj. used absol. That which is 
green ; the green part of anything OE. a. 
Green colour. In pi. = different tints of green 
ME. 3. A green dye or pigment; usu. defined 
as Brunswick, emerald, etc. 1611. 4. Green 

clothing or dress {lit. and Jig.) ME. 5. Aniiq, 
As the distinctive colour of one of the factions 
in the circus. Also pi, the adherents of this 
faction. 1693. 6. The emblematic colour of 

Ireland ; hence adopted as the colour of the 
' nationalist ’ party 1797. 7. Greenness, as 

indicative of vigour, youthfulness, virility 1586. 
8. Verdure, vegetation, greenery ME. fp, A 
tree, herb, or plant. (Mbstly in pi.) -17x9. 

10. pi. a. Freshly cut greenery used for decora- 
tion. Now U.S. 1697. b. Green vegetables 
such as are boiled for the table {colloq.) 1725. 

1 1. Grassy ground ; a grassy spot Now rare. 
ME. b. A piece of grassy land situated in or 
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near a town or village 1477. c. A piece of 
grassy land used for some particular purpose, 
as Bowling-green. In Go//, the putting- 
ground ; sometimes = the whole links. 1646. 
12. attrih. Of or pertaining to a bowling-green 
or golf-links, losg. -keeper 1705. 

4. A hunter all in grene ME. 6. They are hanging 
men and women for the wearing of the green 1798. 
7. Phr. In the \ in the period of youthful vigour. 
Thy leaf has perish’d in the g, Tennyson. xo. b. 
Bacon and Greens Wesley, u. Goodly gardens and 
pleasant greenes Knolles. b. Every Holiday, she 
danced upon the g. 1718. 

Green (grfn), v, [OE. greman, f. g?‘ene (see 
prec.).] I. ifiin To become green, as growing 
herbage ; occas. to appear or look green. a. 
trans. To impart a green colour to; to clothe 
with green 1570. b. Oyster-culture, To turn 
oysters green in the gills by putting them in 
pits. Also absoU 16 . , 3, slang. To make to 

appear green ; to hoax, take in 1884. 

2. Have not rains Green’d over April’s lap Keats. 
3, To g. a visitor 1884. 

Greenback (grrnbsek), 1778. [f. Green 
a* + Back i. One of the legal-tender 

notes of the U.S., first issued in 1862 and so 
called from the devices printed in green ink on 
the back. Hence, ‘any note issued by a 
national bank in the U.S.’ (Funk). Also atirib., 
as in Greenback party, a party in U.S, politics, 
which advocated that greenbacks should be 
made the sole currency of the country. 3. a. 
The garfish, Bclone vulgaris, b. The American 
golden plover, Charadrius dominicus, c. 
slang, A frog. 1778. Hence Gree*nbacker, a 
member of the g. party. 

Green bag, green-bag. 1677. A bag 
made of green material used formerly by 
barristers and lawyers for documents and 
papers. Also attrib, 

Gree*n-blind, a, 1881. Suffering from 
colour-blindness in respect of green light-rays. 
Hence Green-blindness. 

Green cheese. ME. a. New or fresh cheese, 
b. An inferior kind of cheese made from skim 
milk or whey. c. Cheese coloured green with 
sage; also called sage cheese. 

Green cloth, greencloth. 1536. i. In full, 
Board of Green Cloth : A department of the 
Royal Household, consisting of the Lord 
Steward and his subordinates, which has con- 
trol of various matters of expenditure, and 
legal and judicial authority within the sovereign’s 
court-royal, with power to correct offenders, 
and to maintain the peace of the verge of the 
court-royal, which extends every way two 
hundred yards from the gate of the palace. (So 
called from the green-coloured table at which 
its business was originally transacted.) Also 
9ttrib, 3. coUoq, The green baize covering of 
a billiard, etc. table; hence, the table itself 
3C871. 

Greenery (grJ'nori). 1797. [f. Green a, 
or sb, + -EEY. J I. Green foliage or vegetation; 
verdure. 3. Green branches or leaves for 
decoration, (Rarely pi.) 1867. 3, A place 

where plants are reared or kept 1847. 
Green-eyed (grmioid), a. (Stress variable.) 
1596. [f. Green a, + Eye sb, + -ed 2.] Having 
l^reen eyes. The green-eyed monster (Shaks.) : 
jealousy. Hence fig. Viewing everything with 
jealousy. 

Oh, beware my Lord| of lelousie, It is the greene- 
ey’d Monster 0 th, ni. lii. 166. 

Greenfinch, (grrnfinj). 1533, [See Green 

a, '^ and Finch.] i. A common European bird 
of the family Fringillidse, Coccoihrausies or 
Ligurinus chloris, so called from its green and 
gold plumage. Called also green linnets 3. 
The Texas sparrow (Eptbemagra rujivirgaia) 

1883. 3, slang. One of the Pope's Irish guard 
1865. 

Green-fish (grf^nfij). 1460. [See Green a. 
11 . 4.1 f X. Fresh, unsalted fish ; spec, applied 
to cod -1867, 3. a, local. The coal-fish 1880, 

b. U,S, The blue-fish (Fomaiomus saltairix) 

1884. 

Gtee*n-fly. x686, l. Angling. A particular 
kind of arufidal fly. a. An aphis or plant- 
louse, from its colour* Usually collect sing, 

1744. 


Greengage (grrng^dg). 1759. Green 
a, and the surname of Sir William Gage,\ A 
variety of plum of roundish shape, green colour, 
and fine flavour. Also attrib. 

Green goose. 1564. [See Green a, or sb."] 

I. A young goose, a gosling. ? Now dial, 
(See also quot.) 3. A simpleton (rare) 1768. 

I. The greene goose is better than the stubble goose 
Cog AN. 

Greengrocer (grfngr5u:s3i). 1723. [See 
Green and Grocer!] A retail dealer in 
vegetables and fruit. Hence Gree‘ngro-cery, 
the business of a g.; the articles retailed by a 
g ; also attrib. 

Green head, gree-nhead. 1569. [f. 

Green a, + Head jA] ti. A young, im- 
mature, or untrained intellect -1694. 3. A 

simpleton, an ignoramus, I Obs, 1589. ts* 
One entitled to wear the green turban, a de- 
scendant of Mahomet -1625. Hence ■fGreen- 
headed a, raw. 

Greenheart (grrnh^t). 1756. [See Green 
a, and Heart i. The name of several 

W. Indian trees, a. A large lauraceous tree 
of Guiana, Nectandra Rodtoei, which furnishes 
very hard timber. b. The cog-wood tree, 
Ceanothus Chloroxylon, c. A small rhamna- 
ceous tree, the ColubrinaferrugmosaoilzxaAxc^., 
d. Bastard or False Greenheartf a small myrta- 
ceous tree, Calyptranthes Ckytraculia, 3. The 
timber of i. a, used in shipbuilding, for fishing- 
rods, etc. Also attrib, 1794. b. A fishing-rod 
of this wood 1884. 

Gree-nhew. Obs. exc, Jlist 1598. [? f. 
Green a. + Hew v,'] i. = Vert. Also attrib. 
3. The right to cut greenery for fodder; pay- 
ment for this right 1869. 

Greenhorn (grrnh^in). 1650. [Green a,"] 

1. A raw recruit -1682. a. A raw, inexperi- 
enced person; an ignoramus ; hence, a simple- 
ton 1682. Hence Gree*nhornism, inexperience. 

Green-house, greenhouse (grJ-nhaus). 
1664. I. [f. Green sb.'\ A glass-house in which 
delicate and tender plants are reared and pre- 
served. Also attrib, 2, Pottery, A house in 
which * green ware * (see Green a.) is left to 
dry, before being placed in the kiln 1875. 
Greening (grrnig), sb, 1600. [f. Green 

a, + -ing®.] I. ta. A variety of pear -1632. 

b. An apple, which is green when ripe 1664. 
Greenish (grrnij), a, ME. [See -ish.] 

Somewhat green, b. Qualifying adjs. or sbs. of 
colour, z.sg.-blue 1644. 

Greenland (grf-nl^d). 1678. [f. Green 
a, + Land sb.^ ult. after ON. Grdnland. So 
named by its discoverer, ‘because it would 
induce settlers to go there, if the land had a 
good name i. A large island or small con- 
tinent to the north-east of N. America. Also 
attrib, 2. slang. The country of greenhorns. 
Dickens. Hence Gree*nlander, a native or 
inhabitant of G. Greenlamdic a, of or pertain- 
ing to G., its language and its inhabitants; sb, 
the language of G. 

Greenless (grrnles), a, 1618. [f. Green 
sb, + -LESS.] Without greenness or verdure. 
Greenlet (grPnlet). 1831, [f. Green a, + 
-let; app. =sL. vireo,'\ A name for the 
numerous species of small greenish American 
singing-birds of the genus Vireo or family Vi- 
reonidx, 

Greenling (grfmlig). rare, 1440. [fi Green 
a. + -LING.] == Green-fish 1 and 2. 

Greenly (grrnli), 1583. [See-LY 2 .] 

X. With a green colour; with green vegetation. 

2. /g. Freshly, vigorously, youthfully 1633. 3. | 
In an inexperienced or unslulful manner (arch.) ^ 
1599. 

3. We haue done but g. Shaks. 

Green man, greenman. 1638. fLAman 
dressed up with greenery to represent a wild 
man of the woods; a Jack-in-the-green ~i8io. 

3. A fresh, raw, or inexperienced man; spec, in 

whale-fishing, one who had not been to sea 
before. Obs, exc. Hist 1682. 3. A name for 

Aceras anthropophora 1829. 

Greenness (grrnines). [OE, grennes, f. 
grlne GREEN ; see -ness.] i. The quality or 
condition of being green ; concr, or sQxm-concr. 
verdure, a. Unripeness; immaturity; crudity; 


inexperience; gullibility ME. 3. The vigour 
or freshness of growth; vitality 1649* 4, 

Freshness, newness. ? Obs, 1553. 

I. The g. of fields Lamb, of the sea Tyndall. 3. 

I The g. of his yeares Fenton, of his troops 1875. 
i Greenockite (grrnokait). 1844- [Named 
after Lord Greenock ; see -ite.] Min, Native 
sulphide of cadmium, found usually in yellow 
coatings, rarely in crystals. 

Green-peak (grf-n,p2k). Also -peek. 
159^* lb pT'Cchio Verde or F. *pic-vert 

(no^ pivert),'\ The Green Woodpecker, Geci- 
nus viridis, 

Gree*n-rcx)m. 1701. I. A room in a theatre 
for actors and actresses when not requiied on 
the stage, perh. orig. painted green, transf. 
The players who fiequent the green-room. 3. 
A room in a warehouse or factory for the re- 
ception of goods in a ‘green’ state, such as 
fresh cloth, undried pottery, etc. (Recent Diets.) 
Gree*n-sand, gree^nsand. 1796. i, Min, 
and Geol, a. == Glauconite, b. A variety of 
sandstone, usually imperfectly consolidated, 
consisting largely of glauconite. c. A forma- 
tion consisting largely of this sandstone ; de- 
nominated Upper or Lovoer Greensand from the 
position of the stratum relatively to the gault. 
3. See Green a, II. 4. 

Greensbank (grrnjseqk). 1766. A large 
sandpiper, Totanus glottis \ prob. so called 
from its olive-coloured legs. 

Green sickness, green-sickness (grzm- 
si knesj. 1583. [See Green a, I. 3.] An 
anaemic disease which mostly affects young 
women about the age of puberty and gives a 
pale or greenish tinge to the complexion ; 
chlorosis. Also transf, and fig, (often with 
reference to the morbid appetite which charac- 
terizes chlorosis). Also attrib. 

attrib. Out you greene sicknesse carrion, out you 
baggage, You tallow face Shaks. 

Green-sleeves. 1580. A woman wearing 
green sleeves; the name given to an inconstant 
lady-love in a ballad published in 1580 ; hence, 
the ballad and the tune themselves. 

Let it thunder to the tune of Greene-sleeues Shaks. 
Green snake. U.S, 1791. i. One of two 
green harmless snakes of the U.S. 3. An air- 
plant resembling the snake 1883. 
Green-stone, gree^nstone. 1773. [f. 

Green a, + Stone sb,"] i. Geol. A wide term, 
usually comprising the greenish-coloured erup- 
tive rocks containing feldspar and hornblende 
(or aiigite), such as diorite, melaphyre, etc. 
1805. Also attrib, 2. Min, = Nephrite, a 
variety of jade Tjqa. 3. A hard and close- 
textured stone used for putting the last edge on 
delicate surgical instruments (Ce 7 it, Diet), 
Greensward (gri'mswgxd). 1600. Turf on 
which grass is growing. Also attrib, 

Greenth (grm])). 1753. Green a, + 
-TH ; coined by H. Walpole.] Verdure. 
Green wax, gree*nwax. Obs, exc. Hist 
ME, Sealing-wax of a green colour; hence b. 
A seal of green wax, as affixed to documents 
delivered by the Exchequer to sheriffs, c. An 
estreat, etc. bearing this seal; also process of 
green wax, d. The fines or amercements 
exacted in accordance with such a document. 
Greenweed (grrnwJd). 1599. [f. Green 
a, + Weed.] i. The plant Genista iinctoria\ 
used for dyeing. 2. A green sea-weed 1856. 
Greenwich (gri'nidg). A town on the 
south bank of the Thames adjoining London 
on the east, famous for its astronomical obser- 
vatory and its hospital; used attrib, in G. stars, 

* those used for lunar computations in the 
nautical ephemeris ' (Smy th) ; Greenwich time, 
mean time for the meridian of Greenwich, the 
standard time for English astronomers. 
Greenwood (grz'mwud). ME. [See Green 
a, I, 2.] A wood or forest when in leaf. Also 
attrib, 

Phr. To go to the g , : to become an outlaw. I muste 
too The grene wode goo Alone a bannysshed man 

*500. 

Greeny (grPni), a, 1593. [See -Y 1.] fi* 
Green, verdant. Also jig. Vigorous. -■X674, 2, 
=» Greenish a. 1826. 

Green-yard, greenyard (grrnyaid). 1578. 
An enclosure covered with grass or turf (not 
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paved); sp 6 c, a pound for stray animals, etc.; 
also, a grass yard for hounds to take exercise in. 
f Greet, s 6 .'^ 1591. [f. Greet &.i] A greet- 
ing -1634. 

Greet (gr^t), Obs, exc. Sc, ME. [f. 
Greet 7/. Weeping, lamentation; a cry of 
sorrow. 

Greet (grfc), v}- [Com. \V Ger. : OE. grm- 
ian, of uncertain etym.] fx. trans. To ap- 
proach, come up to ; to begin upon. OE. only, 
’fa. To assail, attack -ME. 3* To address 
with expressions of goodwill or courtesy; to 
offer in speech or writing to (a person) the ex- 
pression of one's own or another's friendly or 
polite regard. Now only literary. Also absol. 
OE. b. To salute with words or gestures ; 
also transf. OE. tc. In Spenser : to offer con- 
gratulations on (an achievement, etc.); const. 
unto or dative, td. To gratify. Per. iv. iii. 38. 
4. To receive or meet with demonstrations of 
welcome 1605. 5. Of a thing (now only of 

sights or sounds) : To meet 1698. 

3. There’s others of our friends Will g. vs heere anon 
Shaks. absol. There greets in silence as the dead are 
wont Shaks. b. To g. the strangers with a nod 
Dickens, 4. We will g. the time Shaks. 5. A 
wide extent of sea greets the eye 1872. 

Greet (grit), v.^ Now Sc. and n. dial. 
[Coalescence of (i) OE. grdetan to weep, etc. 
; — OTeut. ^gr^tan, f. OAryan root *ghred- : 
ghroi- found also in Skr. hrdd to resound ; (2) 
OE. grioian^ of conjectural etym.] i. inir. 
To weep, cry, lament, grieve. ta. To cry or 
call out in supplication or in anger -1513. 

Greet(e, obs. f. Great a. 

Greeter 1 (grrtsj). 1552. [f. Greet + 
-ER ^.] One who greets or salutes. 

Greeter 2 (grrtax). Sc. 17.. [f. Greet 
4- -er One who greets or cries. 

Greeting (grrtig), vbl. sb. OE. [f. Greet 
v.^ + The action of Greet a 

salutation. 

Health, and faire g. from our Generali Shaks. 
Phr. Sendethg.x a transl. (now arch ) of L. salutem 
idiczt), Gr. ; also with ellipsis of the vb. 

Greeve, obs. f. Grieve. 

GreflBler (gre*fi9i, F. 1590. [a. F., 

f. greffe\ see Graff i. A registrar, clerk, 
or notary, s. A white hunting dog. Turberv. 

Gregal (grrgal), a. 1540. [ad. L. gregalis, 
f. greg-^ grexS\ i. Pertaining to a flock, or to 
the multitude (rare). fa. = Gregarious 
-1658. 

(I Gregale (gr^ga-l<?) . Also grigale, grecale. 
1804. [It.; app. repr. a late L. ^grdscalem, f. 

L, Grsecus.l The north-east wind in the 
Mediterranean. 

Gregarian (gregea-rian), a* rare. 1632. 
[f. L. gregarius (see Gregarious) + -an.] 
Belonging to the herd or common sort. Of a 
soldier: Common, private. 

Gregarine (gre'garin). 1867. [f. mod.L. 

Gregarina (f, L. gregarius : see next), the typi- 
cal genus of the Gregarinidx.'] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the genus Grega- 
rina or class Gregarinida of protozoans, para- 
sitic chiefly in insects, molluscs, and Crustacea. 
(Rec. Diets.) 

B, sb. One of the Gregarinida. 

Gregarious (grege^Tiss), a. 1668. [^f. L. 

gregarius (f. ^eg'-, grex flock, herd) -f -OUS. j i - 
Nat. Hist. Of animals : Living in flocks or 
communities, given to association with others 
of the same species, b. transf. of persons 
1789, 3. Bot. Growing in open clusters 1829. 

3. Path. Clustered 1822. 4. Of or pertaining 
to a flock or community ; characteristic of per- 
sons gathered together in crowds 1833. 

*. Stares are g, birds, living and flying together in 
great flocks Ray. 4. Mere religious 2eal isa g. thing 
Mozley. Hence Grega*rious 4 y adv., >ness. 
llGr^ge Also greige. 1927. [ad. 

F. grige raw (silk).] (Of) a colour between 
beige and grey. 

tGreg(g)e, v, ME. = agf'egge, Aggrege. 

|[ Grego (gr^g^). Also fgreiko. 1747. [a. 
some Rom. form of L, Grxeus Greek ^.] A 
coarse jacket with a hood, worn in the Levant, 
Also slang, a rough great-coat. 

Gregorian (gri'g 5 »*rian). 1641. [ad. mod.L. 
gregorianusji, lateL, Gregorius (a. Gr. TprjySpLos ) , 

se (man), a (pass). 


a man'sname; msomesensesused with reference 
to the Eng. surname Gregory ; see -an, -ian.] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to Pope Gregory 1 

(who reigned 590-600) ; chiefly applied to the 
ancient system of ritual music, also known as 
plain-chant or plain-song (characterized by free 
rhythm, a limited scale, etc.), which is founded 
on the A ascribed to Pope Gregory. 

So G. chant, music, tones, etc. 1653. 2, Of, 

pertaining to, or established by Pope Gregory 
XIII. 3. Distinctive epithet of the reflecting 
telescope invented by J. Gregory (died 1675) 
1761. t4. G. tree, the gallows, so named from 

Gregory Brandon, a hangman -1785. 

2. G. calendar : see Calendar i j so G. style = 

‘ new style G. epoch, the time from which the G. 
calendar dates (1582). 

B. sb. 1. A variety of wig, named after one 

Gregory, a Strand barber 1598. 2. A member 
of an i8th c. society (often classed with the 
Freemasons) 1742. 3. A Gregorian chant; 

talso, one versed in Gregorian music 1609. 

1. A quaint G. to thy head to binde Harington. 
Hence Grego*rianist, one who advocates the use of 
G. chants. 

Gregory-powder. Also gregory. 1886. 
[f. James Gregory, a Scottish physician (1758- 
1822).] The ‘ compound powder of rhubarb * 
{Pulvis rhei composita) df the British Pharma- 
copoeia. Usually called Gregory' s powder. 

Greisen (grsi'z’n). 1878. [Ger,; a dial, 
var. of greiss, f. greissen to split.] Min, A 
granitic rock with crystalline granular texture, 
consisting chiefly of quartz and mica, 

Greit, obs. f. Greet 
G reitli(e, obs. form of Graith. 

Gremial (grrmial). 1563. [ad. late L. 
gremialis, f, gremium lap, bosom.] 

A. adj, I, Of or pertaining to the bosom or 
lap, Oi2L{norid.ilTitiTa2Lte{cf.bosom-frie?id). Obs. 
exc. iTig.veil=^'£s, 2. 1631. s. Dwelling within 
the bosom of a University or society, resident. 
Also opp. to honorary. Obs. exc. Hist. 1730. 

B. sb. I. A resident member (of a University, 

etc.). Obs. exc. Hist. 1563. 2. Eccl. A silken 

apron placed on the bishop's lap when celebrat- ; 
ing Mass or conferring orders 1811. 

Grenade 1 (gren^id). 1532. [a. F. grenade, 
a. Sp. granada pomegranate (see Garnet) ; 
hence transf. See also Grenado.] ti. A 
pomegranate -1664. 3. A small explosive 

shell, usually of metal, thrown or shot into the 
trenches or among clusters of the enemy 1591. 
See Hand-grenade, ’Rmis.-grenade, b. A 
glass receptacle to be thrown in order to burst 
and disperse its contents 1891. 1 

2. b. Brain g., one filled with a strong-smelling j 
fluid, to he used in detecting a leakage in a diain. 
Fire-g. — Hand-grenade z. 

Grenade 2 (gren^’d). 1706. [Alleged to be 
Fr.; perh. f. grain Grain sb.'^, with sense 
' something spiced Cf. Grenadine 1.] Cook- 
ery. A dish of larded veal-collops, with six 
pigeons and a ragout in the middle, and covered 
above and below with thin slices of bacon. 
Grenadier (grenadi»*i). 1676. [a. F., f. 

grenade GRENADE sbP- 2.] 1. Orig , a soldier 

who threw grenades. At first four or five were 
attached to each company, but, later, each 
battalion or regiment had a company of them. 
When grenades went out of general use, the 
name of ‘ grenadiers ' was retained for a com- 
pany of the finest and tallest men in the regi- 
ment. Now, in the British army, the word is 
retained only in the name of the Grenadier 
Guards Icolloq, Grenadiers), the first regiment 
of housenold infantry. Also attrib. 2. a. A 
S. African weaver-bird, Pyromtlana (or Ploceus) 
oryx, with vivid red and black plumage. Also 
g. grosbeak, g. waxbill. 1751. b. The fish 
Macrurus fabricii or M. rupestris 1889. 

z. Now were brought into service a new sort of 
soldiers call'd Granadiers, who were dextrous in 
flinging hand granados Evelyn, 

Grenadilla : see Granadilla. 
Grenadine! (gre*nfldzn). 1706. [a. F. 
grenadin\ cf. GRENADE 2.] Cookery. A dish 
of veal or of fillets of poultry, etc. , smoothly 
trimmed, larded, and brightly glazed. 
Grenadine 2 (gre*nfldzn). 1865. [a. F. ; ? f. 
Granada in Spain.] An open silk or silk and 
woo^ textile used for dresses. 


Grenado (gren^i*da). arch. 16 ir. [ad. Sp. 
granada : see GRENADE ^ and -ado.] = Gre- 
nade ^ 2. Also atirib. 

Grenatite (gre'natsit). Also granatite. 
1804. [f. F. grenat garnet + -ITE.] Min. = 

Staurolite. 

Grene, obs. f. Grain, Green. 

Gres, obs. f. Grass, Grease. 
tGre*ssible, ^7. 1600. gress-, gradi-, 

see -ble.J Able to walk -1610. 

A two legd lining creature, g., vnfeathered Timon 
V. iv. 86. So ftxre'SSile a. {rare). 

Gressorial (gresos-nal), a. 1842. [f. mod. 
L. gressorius {{. gressor, f, L. gradi) + -iA'L,.'\ 
Adapted for stepping or walking, ambulatory. 

Gressorial, in Ornithology, is applied to the feet of 
birds which have three toes forward, two of which 
are connected, and one behind Brande. So Gres- 
soTious a. 

Gret, obs. f. Great, Greet sh ,^ ; obs. pa. t. 
of Greet v.'^ and 2. 

Crete, obs, f. Great, Greet. 

Grew, pa. t. of Grow, v. 

Grewsome, obs. f. Gruesome. 

Grey, gray (gr^). [OE. graeg, repr. two 
OTeut. types ^griego- and griewo-, with variable 
accent. Not conn. w. OHG. grts (Ger. g?’eis), 
whence F. gris. In Great Britain the form 
grey is the more frequent.] 

A. adj. I. Of the colour intermediate between 
black and white, or composed of a mixture of 
black and white with little or no positive hue ; 
ash-coloured, lead-coloured. Also fg. H b. 
(See quot.) 1885. 2. Epithet of {a) the Cister- 

cian monks, {b) the Franciscan friars, {c) the 
sisters of the third order of St. Francis, on 
account of the colour of their habits. See also 
Grey friar. ME. 3. Of the eyes: Having a 
grey iris ME. 4. Of a horse : Having a grey 
coat ME. 5. Of the hair or beard: That is 
turning white (with age or grief) ME. b. Of a 
person : Grey-haired 1483. c. fg. Ancient, 
old 1662. i Belonging to old age ; hence (oif 
experience, etc.), mature 1602. 

X. The night is chill, the cloud is gray Coleridge. 
The grass path grey with dew Browning, b. Grey 
is comiiosed only of black and white ; the term gray 
is applied to any broken colour of a cool hue, ana 
therefore belongs to the class of chromatic colours 
Field. 2. It was the Friar of Orders gray Shaks, 

3. With kamuse nose and eyen greyeas glas Chaucer. 

4. My boise, gray Capilet Shaks. ^ jProverb. The 

f rey mare is tfie better horse : the wife rules the hus- 
and. s- L.with grey haires and bruise of many 
dales, Do challenge thee Shaks. C. Mac-Kinnon’s 
chief, in warfare grey Scott. d. Type of grey 
honour, and sweet rest Ruskin. 

Comb.*. I. General: z.% grey-black, -blue, etc.; grey- 
eyed, -haired, etc. 

2. Special : as grey band, a grey laminated quartz- 
ose sandstone ; grey groat, emphatic for groat ,* 
also a type of something of little value ; grey matter, 
the grey-coloured matter of which the active part oi 
the brain is composed ; also fg . ; grey millet = 
Gromwell, q.v. ; grey powder, a powder consisting 
of mercury and chalk ; grey russet, coarse cloth ot 
a dull grey colour ; grey wethers, detached oolitic 
sandstones of various sizes; applied also in Devonshire 
to two circles of stones which nearly touch each other, 
and look like sheep, when seen from a distance. 

b. In names of animals, as ^ey bass, a sea-fish 
of the perch family, but resembling the mullet in taste ; 
grey crow, the Hooded Crow, Corvus cornix ,* 
grey duck, the gadwall ; grey falcon, («)thehen- 
hainer; (b) the common or Peregrine Falcon; ^rey 
fly, perh. a dor-beetle ; grey fowl, grouse in winter 
plumage; grey mullet (see Mullet); grey owl, 
parrot (see the sbs.) ; grey pike = Horn-fish 2 ; 
grey plover, sandpiper, etc. (see the sbs.) ; grey 
snipe, * the dowitcher in winter plumage ’ (Webster) ; 
grey trout (see Trout); grey whale, lihachia- 
nectes glancus. 

c. In names of minerals, as grey antimony, 
cobalt (see the sbs.) ; grey copper (ore), tetrahe- 
drite ; grey ore, chalcocite. 

B. sb, i. Grey material or clothing ME,; 
techn. unbleached material 1884. ta* spec. 
Grey fur; usu. of badger skin -1702. 3. A 

grey or subdued light; esp. in phr. the g. of the 
morning 1592. 4. Grey colour. In^/. » shades 
of this 1825. b. GunmaUng. A grey spot in- 
dicating a Eaw 1881. c. A grey-coloured pig- 
ment 1888. fs, A grey-haired person -1513. 
t6. A badger -1686. 7. A grey horse. Chiefly 
pi, 1760. 8. pi. (in full Scots Greys). A regiment 
of dragoons, now the 2nd Dragoons 1751. 9. 

A kind of fish; ?a Grilse 1686. 
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X, A Gown of gray 1640. 3. Yon gray is not the 

mornings eye Shajks. 7. Mrs. Mantrap .. drives her 
greys in the Park Thackeray. 

V. Also gray. UE, [f. Grey 
^.3 I. mir. To become or grow grey. s. 
trans. To make grey 1879. 

Grey-back, greyback (gr^-bsek). 1864. 

I. U.S, colloq. A Confederate soldier in the 
American civil war. 2. dial, and U.S. colloq. 
A louse 1864. 3. A name of birds. a. The 

Hooded Crow, Corvus cornlx. Also g. crow. 
t). Ll.S. The N. American Knot, Tngla canu- 
tus. c. dial, and U.S. The scaup duck, Fuli- 
gula fnarila. 1888. 4. U.S. The grey whale 1884. 

Greybeard (grifi-bisid). Also graybeard. 
1579. I. A man with a grey beard ; hence, an 
old man. 2. A large earthenware or stoneware 
jug or jar, used for holding spirits 1788. 3. A 

hydroid polyp which infests oyster-beds, Sertu- 
laria argentea. (Rec. Diets.) 4, aitj'ib. Grey- 
beard Hclien, Usnea barhata. Hence Grey- 
bearded a. 

Grey-coat. 1644. One who wears grey 
clothing ; spec, a Cumberland yeoman. b. 
allrib, : Grey-coat Hospital, a charity school, 
where the scholars were clothed in grey ; grey- 
coat parson, an impropriator; a holder of lay 
tithes. Hence Grey-coated a. 

Grey friar. ME. [See Grey a.]. A mem- 
ber of the order of Franciscan or Minor Iriars, 
founded by St. Francis of Assisi in 1210. Grey 
Friars, a convent of this order. 

Grey goose. OE. The greylag goose. 

Grey-ben. (gr^*hen). late ME. Female of 
the black grouse {Tetrao ietrix), the heath- 
hen. (The male is called the Blackcock.) 

Greyhound (gr^tdiaund). [OE. grighund, 
^grieghmid, f. "^grieg (of unkn. etym.) + h^ind 
dog, Hound.] i. A variety of dog used in the 
chase, characterized by its long slender body 
and long legs, its keenness of sight, and its 
great speed m running. 2. tran^. An ocean 
steamship specially built for speed. Also 
ocean g-. 1887. Comb, g. fox, a name given to 
the largest and boldest variety of the fox kind ; 
g. racing (contr. greycing), a sport in which a 
mechanical hare is coursed by greyhounds. 

Greyish (gr^-ij), a. Also grayish. 1562. 
[See-ISH.] Somewhat grey. 

Grey lag goose, greylag (goose). 1713. 
[Orig. three words. The bird remains longer 
in England than the other migratory species; 
hence the use of Lag a,^ The common wild 
goose of Europe, Anser cinereus or ferns, 

Greyling, obs. f. Grayling. 

Greyness, grayness (gr^i-nes). 1483. [See 
-NESS. ] The state or quality of being grey ; 
grey colour. Also Jig. 

Greystone, graystone (gr(?i-st<Jun). 1815. 
[f. Grey a, + Stone jr^.] Min. A grey vol- 
canic rock, composed of feldspar (sometimes 
replaced by leucite or melilite), augite, or horn- 
blende, and iron. 

Ghreywacke(gr^*wdt9). Alsograywacke, 
greywaefc. 1811. [Anglicized f. Grauwacke.] 
Geol. A conglomerate or grit rock consisting of 
rounded pebbles and sand firmly united to- 
gether; orig. applied to various strata of the 
Silurian series • now little used Rarely bl. 

Gribble (grrb’l). 1838. [? cogn, w. Grub 
v.] A small marine boring crustacean, Limno^ 
ria terebrans^ resembling a wood-louse. 

Grice (grois). Obs, exc. Sc. and arcH. ME. 
[a. ON. grlss young pig, pig.] A pig, esf, a 
young pi^, a sucking pig ; ioccas, and spec, in 
Jder,, a wild boar. 

Pr&vh. Bring the head of the sow to the tail of the 
g. : balance your loss with your gain, 

Grice, obs, f. Grece, steps. 

Grid (grid). 1839, [f. Gridiron.] 1, A 
grating, a. m Gridiron i. 1875, 3* ** Grid- 
iron 3. Naut, XB67. 4. The wire spiral between 
the filament and the plate of a wireless valve 
1922. 5. A network of lines on a map 1918. 
6. A network of electric lines, etc. 1926. 

Griddle (gri'd’l), sbm [ME, gredil(e, app. 
a. early OF. ^gredilmgrdl (mod. gril) or 
^^edille (vaod. grille) see Grill fi.a- 
Gridiron i. -1746, a. « Girdle sb .^ ME, 
3. Mining, A wire-bottomed sieve 1776. 


Cotnb.y g.-bread, -cake, bread or cake baked on 
a cr. ; t-iron = sense 2. 

Griddle (gri-d’l), v. ME. [f. the sb.] l. 
trans. To cook on a griddle. s. Mining. To 
g. ont : to screen ore \Mth a griddle 1776. 

Gride (graid), sb, 1830. [f. Gride v.} A 
strident or grating sound. 

Gride (grsid), V. Chiefly Joel, ME. [meta- 
thetic f. Gird v?, adopted by Spenser from 
Lydgate.] i. trans. To pierce with a weapon; 
to wound ; talso, to inflict (a wound) by pferc- 
ing. Also Jig. 2. intr. To pierce through. 
Now usually, To cut, scrape, or graze along, 
etc., with a strident, grating, or whizzing sound, 
or so as to cause rasping pain 1590. 3. trans. 

To clash or graze against with a strident sound ; 
to cause to grate 1821. 

2. Through his thigh the mortall steele did gryde 
Spenser. 3. The wood which grides and clangs Its 
leafless ribs and iron horns Together Tennyson. 

Gridelin (gri*delin). Also tgridaline, 
tgrizelin. 1640. [ad. F. gridelin, gris-de-hn 
‘ grey of flax *, flax-grey.] 

A. sb. The name of a colour, a pale purple or 
grey violet ; occas., a pale red, 

B. adj. Having this colour. 

Gridiron (gri*d3i»jn), sb. [ME. gi'cdire, 
appearing in the same text with gredile Grid- 
dle. The -ire was early identifed with ME. 
ire — h'en Iron. See also Andiron.] i. A 
framework of parallel metal bars, used for broil- 
ing flesh or fish over a fire, f Also formerly, a 
griddle, b. A similar structure used in torture 
by fire. (The first sense in Eng.) ME. ^,Jig. 
1590* 3. Any object resembling or likened to 

a gridiron ; esp. Naut, a heavy framework of 
beams in parallel open order used to support a 
ship in dock. (So F, grille 1846. 

3. b. A football field (C/.y.) 1896. Comb , : g. pen- 
dulum, a compensation pendulum composed of 
parallel rods of different metals ; g. valve, a sliding 
valve in which the cover and seat are both composed 
ofparallel bars with spaces between them. 

Gri'diron, v, 1857. [f. the sb.] trans. To 
mark with parallel lines suggesting the form of 
a gridiron; said esp, of railways as they appear 
on a map. 

Grieced (grfst), a, [f. griece^ var of Grece 
- f- -ed2.] Her, == Degraded a. 

Grief (gr?f), sb, PI. griefs. [ME. gref, 
greve, a. OF. grief, gref, vbl. sb. 1 grever to 
Grieve.] ft. Hardship, suffering; a kind, 
or cause, of these --1722. fa. Hurt, harm, 
mischief inflicted or suffered ; molestation, 
trouble, offence -1584. tb. A wrong or injury 
which is the subject of formal complaint or 
demand for redress. Also, a document stating 
the grievance. -1651. t3. Feeling of offence ; 

displeasure, anger “I573. t4. A sore, wound ; 
a blemish of the skin; a disease, sickness -1727. 
b. The seat of this -1624. f 5. Physical pain 
or discomfort -1621. 6. Mentri pain, distress, 
or sorrow. In mod. use: Deep or violent 
sorrow caused by loss or trouble ; keen or 
bitter regret or remorse ME. b. A cause or 
subject of grief 1535. 

6. Griefe of my Sonnes exile hath stopt her breath 
Shaks. Their father died of g. for his eldest son 1883. 
b. The one g. of having no children Ruskin. 

Phr. To come tog. i to meet with disaster; (Sport- 
ing) to have a fall; to fail. So to bring tog. Chiefly 
colloq. 

Comb, g.-muscles, Darwin’s name for certain 
muscles concerned in the facial expression of g. 

Hence Grie'fful a. painful, sorrowful; tgtievous. 
Grlcfless, a. free fromg. Grie'flessness, griefless 
condition. 

Grieko, var. of Grego. 
f Grie*vable, a. ME. [a. OF. grevdble, f. 

to Grieve,] Causing grief or pain -1500 i 
Grievance (grl-vans). [ME. grevance, a. 
OF. grevanect grievance, f. grever to harm, 
Grieve; see -ance.] ti. The infliction of 
wrong or hardship on a person; injury, oppres- 
sion ; a cause or source of injury -1768. b, = 
Grief 2 b. ta. The state or fact of being 
oppressed, injured, or distressed ; distress ; 
suffering, pain “1592* 3* A circumstance or 
state of things felt to be oppressive. In mod. 
use, something (real or supposed) which is 
considered a legitimate ground of complaint. 
1481. t4» A disease, ailment, hurt -1761. f 5. 
Displeasure, indignation, offence -1525. 

3. Irregular and grinding courts, the mame griev- 


ances Milt. The length of Chancery suits was a 
real public g. 1882. Hence tGrie’vancer, one who 
gives ground for complaint F uller. 

Grieve (grfv), sb. \OE.grckfa = WS. gerefa 
(see Reeve).] i. A governor of a province, 
town, etc. Now only Hist. = Sheriff. 2. 
Sc. and north. The overseer, manager, or head- 
workman on a farm; a farm-bailiff 1480. 

2. He has got a ploughman fiom Scotland who acts 
as g. Scott Diary. Hence Grie'veship, a district 
under charge of a g. 

Grieve (grfv), v, [ME. greve, a. F. grever 
; — pop. L. ^grevare = cl. L. gravare, f. gravis 
heavy. Grave a.'] ti. trans. To press heavily 
upon. Only in pass. ME. only. ta. To harass, 
trouble; to oppress -1651 ; to cause damage to 
-1574. fs. To hurt, injure -1810. fAlso 
absol, t4. To affect with pain or disease 
-1592. 5. To affect with grief or deep sorrow. 

i'Formerly, To cause pain, anxiety, or vexation 
to; to annoy. ME. f6. To make angry; to 
incense, offend -1535. 7. intr. To feel grief ; 

to sorrow deeply. Const, at, for, over, or to 
with inf, ME. b. trans. To feel or show grief 
at or for; to regret deeply (poet.) 1598. 

2. The whiche garyson hadde greuyd sore the towne 
of Cambray Ld- Berners. 5. It greveth me to se 
hym in this case Palsgr. Griev'd at his heart, when 
looking down he saw The whole Earth fill'd ,with 
violence Milt. 6. How oft did they..grieue him in 
the desert Fs. Ixxviii. 40. 7. Grieving, if aught inani- 
mate e’er grieves, Over the unieturnmg brave Byron. 
b. Sorrow doth utter what it still doth g. Drayton, 
Hence Grie'vedly adv. tGrie’vement, a hurt, 
injury. 

Griever (grPvai). 1598. [Scc-erL] fi. 
One who molests or troubles another -1660. 2. 
A person or thing that grieves or distresses 
1641. 3. One who feels or shows grief 1819. 
Grieving (grrviij),///. a. 1450. [f. Grieve 
V, + -ING^.] a. 'That causes grief, pam, or 
annoyance, b. That feels or expresses grief. 
Hence Grie*viiigly adv. 

Grievous (grPvss), a. [ME. grevous, a. 
OF. grevos, -(c^us, f. grever to Grieve.] ti. 
Burdensome, oppressive ; in later use only of 
public grievances -1765. tb. Of penalties, etc. : 
Heavy, severe -1659. Bringing serious 
trouble or discomfort; having injurious effects; 
fcausing hurt or pain. (Now only with mixture 
of sense 5 — ‘ grievous to think of'.) ME. 3. 
Of a disease, wound, or pain : Acute, severe, 
Now rare. ME. 4. Of a fault, crime, etc. : 
Deserving heavy penalties. Later: Atrocious, 
flagrant, heinous. Now only arch, ME. 5. 
Causing mental pain or distress. Now less 
widely : Exciting grief or intense sorrow. ME, 
6. Full of grief {rare) ME. 

1. Thy father made our yokegrieuous i Kings 4. 

2. A g. delusion 1864. 4. A Haynous and Grevious 

Crime 1683. s. The Loss (of Si^ht] must be very g. 
Steele. 6, A deep g. expression of countenance 
Hawthorne. Hence Grie’vous-ly adv., -ness. 

Griff (gnf), sb.^ Ang/o~Ind. iBsg. [appi 
short f. Griffin, q.v.] - Griffin 2. Hence 
Griff V, to take in (anyone). 

Griff (gnf), sb.^ rare. 1820. [a. F. griffe 
(also used),] A claw. 

Griff (grif), sh.^ Also Griffe, griffo(n, etc. 
1850. [?] The offspring of a mulatto and a 
n^ro, three parts black. 

Griff (grif), sb.^ i860. [?] Weaving. A 
frame composed of horizontal bars employed 
in pattern-weaving. Also g,~frame, 

Griffe, obs. f. Graff slJ', $b?y v?- 
Griffin f (gri-fin), griffon, gryphon (gri*- 
fsn). ME. [a. OF. gnfoun (mod,, grif 07 i), f. L. 
gryphus — gryps (gen. gryphis), a. Gr. ypvxp 
(gen. ypviros). Now usually spelt grijfn exc. 
in sense 2; gryphon is supposed to be dignified.] 
X. A fabulous animal having the head and 
wings of an eagle and the body and hind quar- 
ters of a lion. (Believed by the Greeks to 
inhabit Scythia and to guard its gold.) b. A 
representation or figure of a griffin ME. a. 
A vulture ; now « griffon-vulture (see 3) ME. 

3. attrib., as griffin’s foot, a surgical instru- 
ment, so called from its shape; griffon-vulture, 
a vulture of the genus Gyps, esp, G, fulvus 
1641. 

I. As when a Gryphon through the Wilderness., 
Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth Had from 
his wakeful custody purloind The guarded Gold IMTilt. 
b. Grim stone griffins surmount the terrace-stepS 1863. 
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Griffin 2 (gri'fin). Anglo- Ind. 1793. [?] 

A European newly arrived in India, and un- 
accustomed to Indian ways ; a novice, new- 
comer, greenhorn. Hence Gri*ffinage, the 
state of being a g. ; one's first year in India. 
Griffin 3 . U,S. A mulatto : see Griff sb.^ 
Griffon (^i-fon). 1882. [a. F. griffon 

* chien anglais *.] A species of coarse-haired 
dog, resembling a terrier. 

Griffon-vulture : see Griffin 1 3. 

Grig (grig), sbA ME. [?] +1. A dwarf 

-1629. 2. A short-legged hen. Obs. exc, dial. 
1589. 3. A species of eel ; a small or young 

eel, Also^.-^<;/. 161 r. ^ 4- A merry (or ^mad) 
g.i an extravagantly lively person. Also in 
phr. as merry as a g. [? from sense 3 or 2.] 1566. 
5. A farthing; pi. cash, ‘dibs’ 1656. 

Grig (grig), sbl^ diaL 1674. [a. "^.grug^ 
Cornish grigi] The common heath or heather, 
Calluna vulgaris \ also, cross-leaved heath, 
Ordca Tetrahx. 

fGrill, sb?- rare. 1597. [After Spenser’s 
Gryll, which is ad. Gr. ypvWos a pig.] Quasi- 
proper name for a low or lazy person -1644, 
Grains are fitter for G., then Pearles Quarles. 

Grill feril), sb .2 i'j 66 . [f. Grill v.'] i. 

Meat, fish, etc. broiled on a gridiron. Also 
fig. a. Short for g.-room 1896. 3. A spell of gril- 
ling 1842. 4. attrib.^ as grill-room, a room in a 
restaurant, etc., in which grills are served 1883. 
Grill (gril), 1685. [a. F.^?, perh. 

; — pop.L. ’^graticulum.'l A gridiron. 

Grill, sbA : see Grille sb. 
fGrill, a. ME. [Cf. Du. gril (grel) angry, 
rough, etc,, LG. grel, grell7\ i. Of persons: 
Fierce, harsh, cruel -1529. 2. Of things, etc.: 

Cruel, painful, bitter, severe, terrible -1570. 
Grill (gril), V. 1668. [a. F, grilier, f. gril 
(grille) Grill i. trans. To broil on a 

gridiron or the like over or before a fire. b. 

To scallop (oysters or shrimps) 1727. c. j 

iransf. To torment with heat 1825. d.To sub-| 
ject to severe questioning (U.S.) 1928. a. inlr. [ 
To undergo broiling. Chiefly ^g. 1842. 

1. c. Oh, Barton man ! but I am grilled here Fitz- 
Gerald. 2. The spleen which was.. grilling within 
him Z883. 

f Grilla’de, jA 1656. [a. F.] i. Something 
grilled, a broiled dish -1727. a. Cookery. The 
browning of any dish with a hot iron. Cham- 
bers. Hence fGiilla'de v. trans. to grill. 
Grillage (grrledg). 1776. { 2 ., ^ i. grille 
Grille sb.] Engineering. A heavy framework 
of cross-timbering, sometimes resting on piles, 
serving as a foundation on treacherous soil. 
Grille, grill (gril), sb. 1661. [a. '^.grille 
OF. greille -. — pop.L. ^graticula^ cl. L. crati- 
culot f. cratis a hurdle ; cf. Griddle.] i. h 
grating; an arrangement of parallel or cross 
bars, or structure of open metal-work, used to 
close an opening or separate one part of a 
room, etc. from another 1686. -j-a. One of the 

bars in the visor of a helmet 1661. 3. Tennis. 

The square opening in the end wall on the 
hazard side of the court, adjacent to the mam 
wall 1727. 4. Pisciculture. A wooden frame 

fitted with glass tubes, between which the fish- 
eggs lie during incubation 1883. 5. A rectangu- 
lar pattern of small dots impressed on postage 
stamps 1898. Hence Grille v. to fit or impress 
with a g. 

tGri'lIy, a rare, [a, F. gri/ler.] « Grill v. 
Butler Jlud. 

Grilse (grils). ME. [?] The name given to 
a young salmon on its first return to the river 
from the sea and retained for the year. 

Grim (grim). [OE. grimirn. The OTeut. 
root '^grem- is an ablaut-var. of ^grarn-; see 
Grame a.] 

A.adj, I. Of persons and animals: Fierce, 
cruel, savage, or harsh. Also, daring, deter- 
mined, bold. (Now merged in sense 4.) a. 
Of actions, character, feelings, etc. a. Fierce, 
furious, cruel, (pbs. or arch.) b. In mod, 
use: Stern, merciless; resolute, uncompromis- 
ing. OE. 3, Of pain, wounds, conditions, etc.: 
Cruel, terribly severe OE. fb. Of weapons, 
etc.: Cruel, formidable -1485, 4. Of stem, 

forbidding, or harsh aspect fAlso, hard- 
featured, ugly. ME. 5. iransf. Of things. 


scenes, etc.: Harsh or repellent of aspect ; un- 
inviting 1820. 6. Of laughter, jests, etc. : Stem , 
implying no softening. In recent use often : 
Dealing with ghastly or painful subjects. 1641. 

1. The g. Woolf with privy paw Milt. 2. The ridges 
of g. Warr Milt. G. earnestness 1853. 3. Wind and 
weather wax’d so g. Scott. 4. The g. face of law 
Denham. Phr. To hold on^ clingy etc. like g. death. 
A g. and crabbed look Evelyn. 6. One of those g. 
pleasantries in which Oliver took delight Milman. 

! B. adv. (OE. grimme) or qnSisi-adv. In a 
grim manner or mood; fiercely, savagely, 
horribly.^ 

Thus chides she Death, Grim-grinning ghost Shaks. 

Grim (grim), v. ME. [In i, ad. Du. grim- 
men^ {. grim{m adj. Grim. In 2, f. Grim a.] 
f I. inir. To be angry, look fierce -1848. 2. 

trans. To make grim or fierce ; to give a grim 
look to 1710. 

2. The sculptured effigies That g. the silence of 
chivajric aisles Galt. 

Grimace (grim^-s), sb. 1651. [a. F. gri- 
mace, of uncertain origin.] i. A distortion of 
the countenance whether spontaneous or in- 
voluntary, expressive of some feeling or tending 
to excite laughter ; a wry face. a. An affected 
look or tgesture 1678. 3. Jzg. Affectation, 

pretence, sham. ? Now rare. 1655. 

1. I tried to laugh, but could only make a g. W. 
Irving. 2. Our conferences go no further than a 
Bow and a G. Addison. 3. All this my pai ade and 
g. of philosophy Cibber. Hence Grima'ce v. inir. 
to distort the countenance j to make a wry face ; fto 
put on an affected air. Grima'ced ppl. a., affected 
\rare'). Grima’cer. 

Grimalkin (grimseTkin, -mp-lkin). 1630. 
[prob. f, Gret a. + Malkin.] A name given 
to a cat; hence, a cat, esp. an old she-cat ; con^ 
temptuously applied to a jealous or imperious 
old woman. 

Grime (groim),^^. 1590. [= mod. Flemish 
grijm\ cf. Grime v.] Soot, smut, coal-dust, or 
other black particles, deposited upon or in- 
grained in some surface. 

The dirt and g, of human affairs De Foe, 
Girime (graim), v. 1470. [Cf. mod. Flemish 
grijmen, Fris. griemjen^ LG. gremen to blacken, 
dirty.] trans. To cover with grime, to blacken, 
befoul. Also fig. 

Grimgribber (gri*mgri:bai). 1786. In 
Steele the name of an imaginary estate, extem- 
porized in a discussion between two sham 
counsel respecting a marriage settlement. 
Hence: Legal or other technical jargon, learned 
gibberish. Also aitrib. 

Griminess (grai 'mines). 1650. [f. Grimy 
a. + -NESS.] The quality or state of being 
grimj. 

Gnmly (gri'mli), a. Obs. or arch. [OE. 
grimlic ; see Grim a. and -LY Grim-look- 
ing ; grim in nature. Hence Gri'mliness, the 
state of being g. 

Grimly (gri'ml^, adv. [OE. grimlice ; see 
Grim a. and -ly®.] i. In a grim fashion; 
fiercely, cruelly ; also, in mod. use, austerely, 
rigidly. ta- Dreadfully -1470. 3. With a 

grim look or air ME. 

^ The Auguries.. looke g. Shaks. 

Grimm(e (grim). 1834. [a. F, grimme 
(Buffon), ad. mod.L. (Capra) grimmia, the 
name given by Linnaeus to a S. African ante- 
lope described by Herm. Nic. Grimm (1641- 
1711),] A West African antelope, the coqiie- 
toon. 

Grimness (gri’mnes). OE. [f. Grim a. -h 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
grim; fierceness; sternness; formidable aspect. 
tGri'msir(e. 1450. [f. Grim a. + -Sir, 

Sire.] An austere, stern, morose, or over- 
bearing person -1621. 

Grimy (grai'mi), a. 1612. [f. Grime sb. 
+ -yVJ Covered with grime; begrimed, dirty. 
Also, swarthy. 

Grin, sb.^ [OE. gHn^ gsyn.] X. A snare for 
catching birds or animals, made of cord, etc., 
with a running noose. Obs. exc. dial, or arch. 
Also Jig. ta. A noose ; also, a halter -1591. 
Grin (grin), 1635. [f. Grin v.^] An 
act of grinning. 

On the {broad OK ^kigh)g . : grinning (openly). 

Grin, Obs. txo. dial. OE. [f. Grin 
trans. To catch in a noose ; to snare, ensnare ; 

, to choke, strangle. 


Grin (grin), [OE. gr^nnian (: — OTeut. 
type ^^granjbjan), cogn. w. OHG. grennait to 
mutter : — OTeut. ^granjan ; possibly related 
to grand moustache.] i. intr. Of persons and 
animals : To draw back the lips and show the 
teeth : a. generally, or as an indication of pain 
or tanger ; b. by way of a forced or unnatural 
smile, or of a broad smile 1480. 2. a. trans. 

To express by grinning 1681. b. intr. Of a 
feeling : To find expression by grinning. 
Fielding. 

I. a. As the wolfe doth g. before he barketh Shaks. 
b. They often grinned and capered with heavy hearts 
W. Irving. 2. a. The surgeon grinned approbation 
Smollett. 

Phr. To g. and bear it', to submit with no other sign 
of impatience than a grin. To g. like a Cheshire cat 
(see Cat 

Grind (groind), sb. ME. [f. Grind z/.i] 
I. The action of grinding (lit. and fig.). 2. 
colloq. Steady hard work ; esp. close and hard 
study; a dull and laborious task 1851. 3. 

Univ. slang, a. A steeplechase ; also, a ‘ com 
stitutional’ 1857. b. U.S. A hard student 
1896. 

Grind (groind) , v. Pa. t. and pple. ground. 
[OE. grindan, f. pre-Teut. root "^ghrendh-, 
perh. represented in L. f 7 'endere to gnash the 
teeth, to bruise, pound.] i. trans. To reduce 
to small particles or powder by crushing be- 
tween two hard surfaces; esp. to make (gram) 
into meal or flour in a mill. b. Denoting the 
action of teeth; = to masticate ME. c. transf 
and fig. 1535. d. intr. To admit of being 
ground (fine, etc.), a. fig. To crush, to oppress; 
to harass with exactions 1626. 3. fig. To tor- 
ment. Also absol. Now only U.S. to annoy, 
vex. ME. 4. To produce by grinding ME. 

5. To wear down by Iriction so as to make 

sharp or smooth (a tool, a weapon, glass, etc.) 
ME. 6. intr. or absol. To perform the opera- 
tion of grinding OE. 7. a. intr. To work as 
if grinding with a hand-mill 1840. b. quasi- 
trans. To produce (music) on a barrel-organ, 
etc. 1784. 8. i 7 itr. To work laboriously and 

steadily ; esp. to study hard. Const, at. Also 
with away, on. 1855. b. ts’ans. To teach (a 
subject) in a steady laborious manner ; also, to 
prepare (a pupil) in a subject 1815. 9. intr. 

To scrape or rub on or against something ; to 
make a grating noise OE. b. trusts. To rub 
gratingly against or upon ; to force into by 
grinding; also quasi-trans. to make (one's way) 
by grinding 1644. 10. fa. intr. To gnash 

with the teeth. Const, at. -1581. b. trans. To 
rub the teeth together with a grating sound. 
Const, at. ME. 

X. Any come or meale, ground or to be grynded 
1568. b. Ant. ^ Cl. in. V. 16. c. He grinds divinity 
of other days Down into modern use Cowper. 2. 
Laws g. the poor, and rich men rule the law Goldsm. 
Phr. 'J'og. the faces (or faci) of {a. Hebraism). 5, The 
bristled Boar . , New grinds his arming Tusks Dryden. 

6 . Though the mills of God g. slowly, yet they g. 
exceeding small Longf. 8. So .. Ground he at gram- 
mar Browning. 9. Ihe villainous centre-bits G. on 
the wakeful ear Tennyson. 

Grinded (groi'nded), ppl. a. 1613. [f. 
Grind v. + -ed \] = Ground///, a. 
Grinder (grsi'ndsi). ME. [f. Grind v. + 

-ERl.] 

I. I, That which grinds ; e.g, a molar tooth; 
hence joc. in pi., the teeth generally. a. The 
upper millstone or runner ; fa mullet or pestle 
1688. 

II. I. A person who grinds 1483. a. A cram- 
mer 1813. 3. One who sweats workmen 1851. 

4. A bird that makes a grinding noise : a. The 
flycatcher (Sisura inquieta) of Australia 1848. 
b. The night-jar or goat-sucker. 

Comb, grinder’s asthma, phthisis, rot (P<*if/jt.), 
‘a lung disease produced by the mechanical irritation 
of the particles of steel and stone given off in the 
operation of grinding ’ (Webster). 

Grindery (grai-ndari). 1805. [f. Grind v* 
+ -ERY.] I. Materials, tools, etc. used by 
shoemakers and other workers in leather. 
(Orig. applied only to the whetstone,) Also 
attrib. a. A place for grinding tools, weapons, 
etc. 1884. 

Grinding (groi'ndig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Grind v. + -ing K] i. The action of Grind 
V. attrib. a. Adapted for, or connected 
with, grinding, as g. -clamp, -machine^ etc. h. 
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Suitable for being ground, as g.-barley, etc. 
Comb. g.'Wheel, {a) a wheel for grinding or 
polishing; {b) a building fitted up with water or 
steam power for grinding cutlery or tools. 

Gii'nding, ppL a. OE. [f. Grind z'.i + 
-ING®.] That grinds. Hence GriTidingly 
adv, in a g. manner. 

Grindle (gri-nd’l). U,S, 1884. [a. G. 

grUndel^ f. grund Ground, bottom.] The 
mud-fish, called also ‘John A. Grindle’, or 
lawyer. 

Grindle stone. Ohs. exc. dial. ME. [prob. 
repr. OE. "^grindehtdn, f. ^grindel (instru- 
mental n., f. grindan to grind) + stdn Stone.*] 
A grindstone; = talso, a piece, or kind, of 
stone suitable for making grindstones. 

Grindstone (groimdst^Jun). ME. [f. Grind 
V. + Stone.] i. A millstone. Ohs. exc. in 
nonce-use. ». A disk of stone revolving on an 
axle, and used for grinding, sharpening, and 
polishing ME. 3. A kind of stone suitable for 
making grindstones. Also g. grit. 1703, 

2. Phr, ^ To hold {keep^ brings ^ut) one's nose to the 
g . ; to grind down or oppress ; also, in mod. use, to 
keep continually engaged in hard and monotonous 
labour. 

11 Gringo (gri*gg^). 1884. [Mexican Sp.] 
Among Spanish Americans, a contemptuous 
name for an Englishman or an Anglo-American. 
Grinner (girnai). 1440. [f. Grin v.^ + 
-ER One who grins. 

Grinning (grimig), ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 2.] That grins. Hence Gri’nningly 
adv. in a g. manner. 

'[Grint, v. ME. [app. onomatopoeic, after 
Grind, Grunt, etc.] intr. To grind or gnash 
the teeth. Said also of the teeth -1491. 

He grynte with his teeth, so was he wrooth Chaucer. 

Grip (grip), shy [Two formations : (i) OE. 
gripe grasp, clutch, corresp. to OHG. griff-', 
(2) OE, gripa handful; both f. root of Gripe.] 
I. Firm hold or grasp; the action of gripping, 
grasping, or clutching; also, grasping power, 
b. Sometimes used with reference to the mode 
of grasping the hand by which members 
of a secret society, e.g. Freemasons, recognize 
one another 1785. a. fig. Firm or tenacious 
hold, grasp, or control ; power, mastery (esp. 
now assoc, with the idea of irresistible force) 
1450. b. Power to apprehend or master a 
subject 1861. 3. A seizure or twinge of pain; 

a spasm ME. 4. A handful OE. 5. Something 
which grips or clips 1800. 6. That which is 

gripped or clasped; e.g, the handle of a sword, 
a golf-club, etc. 1867. 7. U.S. = Gripsack 1883, 

X. The horrors of the bear’s g. 1885, b. Masons’ 
mystic word and g. Burns, Phr. At grips la close 
combat, z. The g, of poverty 1894, of malarial fever 
1897. b. A g. of the essential facts 1894. 4. Phr. To 
lie in g , ; (of corn) to He as left by the reapers 

Co'fm.i g.-brake, a brake worked by gripping with 
the hand ; »car (US.), a tramcar worked on an end- 
less cable to which the car is attached by a g. (sense 5), 
a cable-car ; -man, the man who manipulates the g. 
of a cable-car. 

Grip (grip), shfi Now only Hunting or 
dial. [ME. grip, OK.gryp-e (or ~a), cogn. w. 
grlop burrow.] i. A small open furrow or 
ditch ; a trench, drain. 2. The gutter in a 
cowhouse 1825. 

Grip (grip), vO- OE, [ONorthumb. grippa 
: — WGer. type ^grippjan, i.^gripi-z Grip 
I* trans. To grasp or seize firmly or tightly 
with the hand ; to seize with the mouth, claw, 
beak, etc. Also fransf. of a disease. 2. absol. 
and intr. To take firm hold; to get a grip (lit. 
and f^g.) ME. 3. trans. To join firmly to some- 
thing, as with a grip, etc. 1886. ^•fig* To take 
hold upon (the mind, the emotions) 18^. 

1. The gout . . grips him by both legs Dickens. 
a. Grip., to hold, as * the anchor grips ’ Smyth. 

Grip (grip), Now dial. 1597. [f. Grip 
trans. To make grips in; to ditch, 

trench. 

Gripe (groip), shy ME. [f. Gripe ©-.l] i. 
The action of griping, clutching, or seizing 
tenaciously, esp. with the hands, arms, claws, 
and the like. b,fig. Grasp, hold, control, grip 
ME. c. Surg, An act of compressing (e. g. an 
artery) with tlie fingers 1676. 2. transf, and 

fig, a. The clutch or pinch of something pain- 
ful. Formerly 'often in pi, : Spasms, pangs. 
•^Obs, 1547. b. An intermittent spasmodic 


pain in the bowels. Usu. pi,, colic pains. 
1601. ta* The hand held in the position lor 
grasping or clutching ^1791. 4. A handful 

1570. 5. = Grip shy 6. 1610. t6. slang. A 

covetous person, a usurer. Also Gripes (as 
quasi-proper name), -1700. 7. Something 

which gripes or clutches ; esp, a Brake 1578. 
8. Naut. pi. Lashings formed by an assemblage 
of ropes, etc., to secure a boat in its place on 
the deck; also, two broad bands passed re- 
spectively round the stem and stem of a boat 
hung in davits, to prevent swinging 1762. 9. 

attrib, as g. mixture 1891. 

1. All the Locks and G»ipes of Wrestling Milt. b. 
I take my cause Out of thegnpes of cruell men Shaks. 
a. a.^ Heart-strook with chilling g. of sorrow Milt. 

Gripe (graip), 1674. Dial. var. of 

Grip jA® 

f Gripe, sb.^ ME. [ad. I^. grypem, gryphem, 
gryps Griffin, m med.L. also ‘ vulture ’,] i. 
A griffin -1592. 2. A vulture -irjS'j, 

2. Like a white hind under the gripe's sharp claws 
Shaks. Comb, g.-shell = Gripb's-egg. 

f Gripe, sb.^ Also 'fg^^pe. 1506. [ad. obs. 
F. gnp a pirate ship (Diez).] A vessel used in 
the Levant -1599. 

Gripe (graip), sb,^ 1580. [Grig, greepe, ad. 
Du. greep, but later assim. to Gripe jb.^] 
Naut, The piece of timber terminating the 
keel at the forward extremity ; occas. taken as 
= Forefoot 2. 

Gripe (grsip), vy [Com. Tent. : OE. grl- 
pan pre-Teut. ^ghreib- : ghroib- (see Grope 
V,).'] f I. intr. To make a grasp or clutch, to 
seek to get a hold (lit, and fig.) --1820. 2. 

trans. To lay hold of, seize; to get into one's 
power or possession. Obs. exc. arch. OE. 3. 
T 0 grip M E. tb. T o encircle tightly -1758. c, 
absol, 1597. ‘t4. To clench (the fist, etc.) 

(rare) -1728. To apprehend; to com- 
prehend (rarl) -1742. 6. To pinch, squeeze. 

(Said also of poverty.) 1645. 7. To grieve, 

afflict, distress. Now rare. 1559. 8. To affect 

with gripes. Now chiefly in pa. pple. 1611. b. 
absol. To produce pain in the bowels as if by 
constriction or contraction; to cause gripes 
1702, 9. Naut, a. trans. To secure (a boat) 

with gripes. (In pa, pple. only.) 1840. b. 
intr. Said of a ship which has a tendency to 
come up into the wind in spite of the helm 
1627. 

X. Upon whose heart may all the Furies g. Marlowe. 

2. Woldest thou g. both gaine and pleasure 1551. 

3. Let each. g. fast his orbed Shield Milt. 6. For 
this, he grip'd the Poor, and Alms denied Savage. 7. 
H ow inly Sorrow gripes his Soule Shaks. Comb. : g,- 
all, a grasping, avaricious person ; f-money, -penn y, 
a miser, niggard. Hence Gri*ping-ly adv., -ness. 

Gripe, vP 1597. Dial. var. of Grip vP 

Gripeftil (groi’pful), sb. rare. 1727. [f. 

Gripe + -ful.] As much as can be 
grasped in the hand. 

Gripeful (groi’pful), a, rare. 1864. [f. 

Gripe vP + -ful.] Apt to gripe; gripy 
Griper (groi'poi). 1573. [f. Gripe + 
-ERi.] One who, or that which, gripes; an 
extortioner (now rare); fan instrument of 
torture. 

Gripe's egg, ME. [Gripe j<5.3] A large 
egg supposed to be that of a gripe ; a vessel 
shaped like this; an oval-shaped cup. 
fGriph. 1652. [ad. 'L.griphus (also used), 
a. Gr. y pt(pos cre&l; an enigma.] A puzzling 
question; a riddle, enigma -1796. 
l| Grippe (grip). Also (anglicized) grip. 
1776. [Fr., vbl. sb. f. gripper to seize.] = In- 

fluenza. 

Grippe, obs. f. Grip. 

Gripper (gri*p9i). 1570. [f. Grip v.i + 
-ER 1. J fi. ~ Griper i. 2. spec. a. ’ In 
Ireland, a sheriffs officer; a bailiff’ (Cassell) 
1884. b. Austral, slang. One who catches 
sheep for the shearers 1886. 3. Any contri- 

vance for gripping, clutching, or grasping 
tightly 1857. 4. attrib., as^. mechanism 1871. 
fGri'pple, sb. rare. 1530. [f. root of Grip, 
Cjripe ; cf. Grapple.] i. A hook to seize 
things with, 2. Grasp. Spenser. 

Gri’pple, a. Now only dial, or arch. [OE. 
gripul, f. grif-, wk. root of gripan GRIPE v.^] 
i. Griping, niggardly, usurious. 2. Gripping’; 
tenacious 1513. 


X. While g. owners still refuse To others what they 
cannot use Scott. 

tGri'pple, v. 1591. Altered f. Grapple v. 
-1630. 

Gripsack (gri*pis^k). U.S. colloq, 1883. 
[f. Grip v,^ + Sack.] A traveller’s handbag. 
tGris, sb. ME. [a. OF. gris adj. used subst, 
(see next).] A kind of grey fur *“1575. 
fGris, a. rare. ME. [a. Y.gris, a. OHG. 
gris (mod. greis), of unkn. origin.] Grey 

drisaille (gnzei‘ 1 , as F. grzzay). 1848. [a. 
F. , f. gris grey (see prec. ). ] Painting. Decora- 
tive painting in grey monotone to represent 
objects in relief, b. attrib. or adj. Executed in 
grisaille i860. 

Gris-amber : see Ambergris. 

Grisard (gri'said). rare, 1607. [ad. F. 
grisard, I, gris; see -ARD.] 
fA. adj. Greyish. Topsell. 

A grey-haired man. Browning. 

Grise, var. of Gris Obs. ; obs. f. Grece. 
Griseous (gri-zzbs), a. 1819. [f. med.L. 
griseus 4 -ous.] Grey; spec, in Zool. and Boi., 
bluish grey, pearl-grey. 

IlGrisette (grize’t). 1700. [a. F., f. gfds 

grey ; see -ette.] i. A cheap grey dress 
fabric, formerly w'orn by working girls m 
France. 2. A French girl or young woman of 
the working class, e.g. a shop assistant or a 
seamstress 1723. 3. A noctuid moth, A crony eta 
sirigosa 1869. 

Griskin (gri’skin). 1700, [? f. Grice 
a pig + -KIN.] The lean part of the loin of a 
bacon pig. 

Grisled, var. of Grizzled a. 

Grisly (gri’zli), a. Now arch, or literary. 
[Late OZ.. grislic; ult. f. root gris- -1 -he, -ly^; 
of unkn. history.] i. Causing horror, terror, 
or extreme fear; horrible to b^ehold or hear. 
Now ; Causing uncanny or unpleasant feelings ; 
grim, ghastly. 2. Ugly (dial.) 1674. fa. In- 
spired by fear -1698. 

I. A man of grislie and Sterne grauitie xsst. 
Grieslie ghostes, night Spenser. G. Grones Sidney, 
oaths Scott. 3. G. drede Chaucer. Hence GrPs- 
liness, g. quality or condition, Gri'sly adv. (Obs. 
exc. arch.) 

Grisly, obs. f. Grizzly a. and sbP 
Grison (gri'zsn), 1796, [a. F. ; app. 

the same word as next. (Both animals are 
grey.)] i. A carnivorous quadruped of S. 
America, of the family Mustelidse, allied to the 
glutton and marten. 2. A S. American monkey 
[Lagothrix canus), said to be a remarkable 
glutton 1840. 

t Grison, a. 1438. [a. F., f. gris grey.] 
Grey. 

Grist (grist), sbP [OE. grist : — OTeut. 
typ® ^grinstu-, f. grind- GRIND v,"] f i. The 
action or an act of grinding -1676. 2. Corn to 
be ground ; also (with pi.) a batch of this ME. 
Also fig. b, U.S. A lot, number, quantity (of) 
1840. 3. Com that has been ground 1566. 

4, Malt emshed or ground for brewing 1822. 

5. attrib. , as g.-cari 1602. 

X. Phr. To bring g. to the (one's) mill : to bring one 
business or advantage. A ll is g. that comes to his 
milt : he turns everything to account, b. There’s an 
onaccountable g. on 'em Ihees] J. F. Cooper. Comb. 
g.-mill, a mill for grinding corn. 

Grist (grist), sb.^ 1733* w. GiRD 

z/.i] The size or thickness of yarn or rope. 

Common g. is a rope 3 inches in circumference, with 
twenty yarns in each of the three strands Knight. 
Grist, V. 1825. [f. Grist j^.^] tracts. To 
grind (corn). Hence GrPsting vbl, sb, the 
action of grinding corn, or its result. 

Gristle (gri-sl), sb. [OE. gristle ; cogn. w. 
OE. grost gristle, Cf obscure etym.] i. = 
Cartilage i. Also fig. and \iransf. ^a.fig, 
A tender or delicate person -1652, 3, attrib, 

ME. 

X. jig. In the g . : in an initiatory, or unformed stage 
of existence. Burke. 

Gristly (gri*sU), a, ME. [f. Gristle sh. 
+ -Y^.] I. Pertaining to, or of the nature of 
gristle ; consisting or full of gristle ; cartilagi- 
nous, 2. Having a texture resembling that of 
gristle, in toughness, etc. 1601, 

Grit (grit), sby [OE. griot ; — OTeut. 
^greutd^; perh. assim. to Grit sb.^, q-v.] X. 
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collect, sing. Formerly : Sand, gravel. Now : 
Minute particles of stone or sand, as produced 
by attrition or disintegration, b. A particle of 
sand [rare) 1601. 3 . Coarse sandstone, esp. 

of the kinds used for millstones and grind- 
stones; gritstone ME. 3, Earth, soil, mould; 
f the ground, Ohs, exc. dial. ME. 4. The 
grain or texture of a stone 1529. 5* colloq , ; 

orig. U,S, slang. Firmness or solidity of charac- 
ter; indomitable pluck or spirit; stamina 1825. 
b. In Canadian politics, a Radical or Liberal. 
Formerly clear g, 1884. 

4. Thesestonisat Stonehenge be all ofonegryt, with- 
out chaunge of colour, orvayne 1529- 5. If you were 
a chip of the old block you would be just what he 
called ‘ the grit ’ (= the right sort) Thackeray. 

Comb, I g.-berry, the genus Comarosiaj>hylis\ 
“board, the earth-board ofa plough ; -emery, coarse 
emery; -rock = Gritstone. 

Grit (grit), sb.^ Now only pL and dial. 
[OE. grytt{e, usu. in pi. grytta[n, f. (ult.) Teut, 
Toot^greut-, grant-, grui-, whence also Groats, 
and Grit sh, i] *1-1. Bran, chaff, mill-dust -ME. 
2, Oats husked but not ground (or only coarse- 
ly) ; coarse oatmeal 1579. 

Grit (grit), V, i']62, [f. Grit sb.^ i. 
intr. To produce a grating sound, as of the 
crushing of grit; to move with such a sound. 

2. trans. To cover with grit or sand 1842. 3. 

To grind or grate (the teeth) 1848. 

1. The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread 
Goldsm. 

Grith (gri])). Now I/zst. [OE. grz, a. 
ON. griS neut., orig. domicile, home; m pi., 
truce, peace, pardon. J ti. Protection, defence ; 
safe conduct -1650. 2. spec, in OE. Law. 

Security, peace, or protection guaranteed 
under limitations OE. 3. concr, A sanctuary, 
asylum ME. t4. Peace -1460. ^5. Quarter 

(in battle) -1475. 6. attrib, ME.^ 

2. Church-g", (OE. cv-zc^grid), security within the 
precincts of a church. To ask the privilege of g, and 
sanctuary Scott. Hence Grithbreacn, breach of 
the peace, or its penalty. 

Gritstone (grrstJun). 1555. [f. Grit sbl^ 
-h Stone — Grit sh.'^ 2. 

Gritty (gri'ti), a. 1598. [f. Grit sb.i- + 
-y,] I. Of the nature of or lesembling grit; 
containing, consisting of, or full of grit; sandy. 

3. Full of or containing minute hard particles; 

also jlg. of literary style, with allusion to the 
quality of gritty bread 1882. 3. C/.S. colloq. 

Having grit (see Grit sb.'^ 5) 1847. 

Grivet (gri’vet). 1859. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A small greenish-grey monkey of north-east 
Africa (Circopithecus griseiviridis ) ; the tota. 
Grise, rare obs. form of Grece, stairs. 
Grizel (gri’zel). 1565. Later form of Gri- 
sildt (= Griseldis, Griselda) in Chaucer's 
Clerk*s Tale, the proverbial type of a meek, 
patient wife. 

For patience shee will proue a second Grissell Tam. 
Shr. ir. i. 297. 

Grizelin, obs. f. Gridelin. 

Grizzle (gri'z'l), [ME. grisel, a, OF. grisel, 
f. gris ; see Gris a.'] 

A. adj. Of grey colour, grey, grizzled, tOf 
a horse ; Roan. 

B. sb, f I. A grey-haired old man. ME. only. 

2. A grey horse or other animal 1620. 3. 

Grey hair; a sprinkling of grey hair 1601; a 
grey wig 1755. 4. Grey colour; the colour 

grey; tlight roan 1611. 5. A second-class 

stock brick, so called from its colour 1843. 

3. O thou dissembling Cub: what wilt thou be 
When time hath sow’d a g. on thy case Shaks. 

Grizzle (gri'z’l), v. 1740. [f. Grizzle a .] , 
I. trans. To render grey or grey-haired. 3. 
intr. To become grey, etc. 1875, 1 

Ghrizzled (grrz’ld), a, 1458. [f. Grizzle 
a. +-ED^.] 1. Grey, grizzly; roan-coloured 

(dial.). 3, Having grey hair 1606. 
a. To the Boy Csesar send this grizled head Shaks. 
Grizzly (gri’zli), a. and sb.^ 1594. [f. 
Grizzle a. + -y.] 

A. (fl!^/. Grey; greyish; grey-haired; grizzled. 
Old Squirrels, that tume Grisly Bacon. Grizzly 

bear : a large and ferocious bear, Ursus horribiUs, 
peculiar to the mountainous districts of western North 
America. 

B. sb. The grizzly bear 1808. 

Grizzly (gri-zli), sb.^ 1877. Mining. U.S. 
A grating of parallel iron bars with interstices 


between to allow the finer material to fall into 
the sluices below while the larger stones are 
screened off. 

Grizzly, var. of Grisly a. 

Groan (grJun), sb. ME. [f. Groan v,] 
An act of groaning; a low vocal murmur 
emitted involuntarily in pam or great distress ; 
occas,, an expression of strong disapprobation, 
b. attributed to inanimate things 1605. 
b. Such groanes of roaring Winde Lear in. ii. 47* 
Groan (grdun), v. [OE. grdnian, f. (ult.) 
Teut. root *^grai-, grf-, whence OHG. grznan 
to distort the countenance, etc.] i. intr. To 
breathe with a deep-toned murmur; to utter a 
low deep sound expressive of grief or pain. 
Also Q^udiSi-trans, Also Jig. 1642. b. attributed 
to inanimate things 1602. t2. spec. Of the 

buck: To utter its cry at rutting-time -1686. 
3. trans. To utter with groans 1606; fto 
bewail (rare) -1766. 4. intr. To be oppressed 
to the point of groaning. Const beneath, 
under, with. 1613. Also Jig. and transf. 1513- 
5, To express earnest longing by groans; to 
yearn, as if with groans; hence Jig. of things. 
Const, for, to with inf. 1560. 6. trans. To ex- 
press disapproval by means of groans 1799. 

X. Jig* Bebhrew that heart that makes my heart to 
groane Shaks. qve&si-trans. He fell, and_ deadly pale, 
Groand out his Soul Milt. 3. * No trifle groan’d 
the husband Tennyson. 4. Modest merit, . Is left in 
poverty to g. Churchill. The press gjoans with pro- 
ductions Jefferson. The door upon its hinges groans 
Keats. S- C. iii.i. 275., Hence Groa'ner, one 
who groans ; also slatig, a thief who attends funerals, 
etc. Groa*nmgly, in a groaning manner. 
Groanful (grJu*nful), a. rare. 1590. [f. 
Groan sb. + -ful.] Full of groans or groan- 
ing; lugubrious. 

Groat (grJut, grpt). [ME, groot, a. MDu. 
grooi, prop, an ellipt. use of the adj. = great (in 
the sense ‘ thick ’). The pronunc. (grgt) is now 
old-fashioned.] i. Hist, A denomination of 
coin (med.L. grossus, F. gros. It grosso, MDu. 
groot), recognized from the 13th c. in various 
countries of Europe. Its standard was theo- 
retically one-eighth of an ounce of silver. 
3. The English groat coined in 1351-2 was 
made equal to four pence. The groat ceased 
to be issued for circulation in 1662. 3. attrib., 
as g.-silver, a customary gratuity of a g. ME. 

I. A Pin a Day, says our frugal Proverb, is a G. a 
Year Addison. I do not care a g. what it is Chesterf. 
A cracked or slitg, : a type of something worthless. 

Groats (grouts, gr^ts), sb, pi. [OE. ^grotan 
wk. pL, cogn. w.grot neut., fragment, particle, 
and with Grit sb.^, q. v.] i. Hulled, or hulled 
and crushed grain, chiefly oats, but also wheat, 
barley, and tniaize. Embden groats i crushed 
barley or oats. Naked oats -1725. Comb. 
fg.-sugar, coarse sugar. 
i'Groa*tswortll. 1563. [f. groat's, genitive 
of Groat sb, + Worth.] As much as a groat 
will buy; Jig. a small amount -1678. 

Grobian (gr<7u*bian). 1609. [a. Ger., ad. 

med.L. Grobianus, name for a typical boor, f. 
G. grob coarse, rude; see GRUFF.] A clownish 
slovenly person. Also as adj. 

Grobians and sluts, if once they be in loue, they will 
be most neat and spruce Burton. 

Grocer (grJu-soi). [ME, grosser, ad. OF. 
grassier : — med.L. grossarius, f. grossus GROSS.] 
fi. One who buys and sells in the gross, a 
wholesale dealer or merchant. (The company 
of Grocers consisted of wholesale dealers in 
spices and foreign produce ; hence prob. sense 
2.) 1689. 2. A trader who deals in spices, 

dried fruits, sugar, etc. 1465. 

2 What should an Irenmonger meddle with Grocer’s 
ware Barclay. Grocer's itch, eczema caused by 
handling sugar. 

Groceiy (gr^u’sori). ME. [f. prec. + -y.] 
I. collect, sing. The goods sold by a grocer; pi. 
various sorts of such goods. 3. The trade of 
a grocer 1689. 3. U.S, A grocer’s shop 1828; 

a dram-shop 1846. 4. attrib., as g,-warehouse 

1554* 

X, A deal box ..to bring home groceries in Goldsm. 
A parcel of g. 1865. Comb, g.-captain, the captain 
of an East Xndiaman. 

Grog (gT^^g), sb. X770. [Said to be short for 
Grogram ; applied first as a nickname to 
Admiral Vernon, who wore a grogram cloak, 
and afterwards to the mixture which he ordered 


to be served out instead of neat spirit.] A 
drink consisting of spirits^ (orig. rum) and 
water. Seven-water g,, a sailor’s term for very 
weak grog. , 

Comb . : g.-blossom, a redness or pimple on the 
nose caused by excessive drinking; -shop, a dram- 
shop ; also {pugilistic slang) the mouth. 

Grog (grf7g), V. 1833. [f. the sb.] I. intr. 
To drink grog. 3. trans. To extract spirit 
from (an empty cask) by pouring hot water 
into it, and letting it stand 1878. 
Groggery(gr^*g9ri). U.S. 1855. [f. Grog 
sb. + -ERY. j A ^og-shop. 

Groggy (gr^'^i), a. 1770. [f. Grog sb. + 
-Y^.] I. Intoxicated ; also, bibulous. 2. 
Farriery. Of a horse: Having a weakness in 
the forelegs, which causes a hobbling or totter- 
ing movement 1828. 3. slaiig. Weakened in 

a fight, so as to stagger ; hence geii. ^ shaky 
1832. Hence Gro'gginess, g. condition or 
state, 

Grogram (gr^^-gram). 1562. [Earlier ^ 17 - 
gran(e, ad. F.grosgrainlsxge or coarse grain.] 
I. A coarse fabric of silk, of mohair and wool, 
or of these mixed with silk ; often stiffened 
with gum. 3. A garment made of grogram 
1633. 3. attrib. , as g,-cloak, etc. 1582. 

Groin (groin), sbl^ Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[ad. OF. groign (mod, groin) : — pop. L. "^grun- 
nium i. L. grunnire to grunt like a swine.] 
ti. A grunting, grumble. Chaucer. 3 . The 
snout, esp. of a swine ME. *1*3. Naut. The 
groin (of Spain) [an etymological perversion of 
Sp. Coruha'] : a sailor's name for Corunna 
-1719. 

Groin (groin), sbl^ ME. [orig. grynde, 
grinde, of uncertain origin. Not conn. w. 
Grain sb.^] 1. The fold or depression on 

either side of the body between the abdomen 
and the upper thigh, hjig. The seat of lust. 
B. Jons, f 2. A deep trench -1587. 3. Arch. 

The edge formed by the intersection of two 
vaults. Also, the rib or fillet of stone or wood 
with which this is usually covered. 1725. 

I. Jig. To see The fury of mens gullets, and their 
groines B. Jons. 

1 Groin, z/.i ME. [ad. OF. grognir (also 
grogner) : — L. grunnire.') 1. intr. Of animals : 
To grunt; to growl -1596; esp.oi the buck : To 
utter its cry at rutting-time (cf. Groan v.) 
-171X. 2. transf. Of persons: To grumble, 

murmur -1583. 

Groin (gioin), 1805. [f. Groin sb.T) 
Arch. I. 'To form into or furnish with groins; 
to build with groins 1812. 2. intr. Of an 

arch, etc.: To spring as a groin. 

Groin : see Groyne sb. and v. 

Groined (groind), ppl. a. 1789. [f. Groin 
sb.^ and -h -ED.] Built or furnished with 
groins. 

Gromet, -it : see Grummet. 

Gromil, -ill, -ille, obs. ff. Gromwell. 
Gromwell (gr^*mwel). [ME. gromylle, 
-ille, a. OF. gromil, gremil (mod. grimil), of 
doubtful origin. Affected by speedwell.'] Any 
of the plants of the genus Liihospermiim (N.O. 
Boraginacese), characterized by hard stony 
seeds ; formerly used in the cure of gravel. 
Also attrib, 

Grond, obs. pa. t. of Grind v}- 
Gront(e : see Grunt. 
iGroof, gmfe (grz2f), ad^j. ME. [a. ON. 
grdfa, in phr. & grUfu face downwards,] On 
the face, on the belly ; prone -1567. 

She on here armes two Fil gruf, and gan to wepe 
Chaucer. 

Groo-groo, gru-gm 1796, \*i 

Native name.] i. In theW. Indies and S, 
America, a name for two species of palm, 
Astrocaryum aculeatum and Acrocomia sclero- 
carpa. 3. Usu. groo-groo worm : The grub of 
the coleopterous insect Calandra palmartm 
1796. 

Gr(X)m (gr^m), sb, ME. [Of unkn. etym- 
' Boy, male child ’ seems to be the orig, sense. ) 
ti. A man-child, boy -1675. ^ 

person. Sometimes contemptuous *« ‘ fellow '. 
Obs. exc. arch, ME. 3, A man-servant; a male 
attendpt. _ Ohs. exc. arch. ME. 4. The speci- 
fic designation of several officers of the English 
Royal Household, chiefly in the Lord Cham- 
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berlain's department; as Groom of the Chamber, 
of the Stole, in waiting, etc, 1464. 5. A servant 

who attends to horses. (Orig a contextual use 
of 3 ; now the current sense.) 1667. 6. Short 

for Bridegroom. (U su. in context with bride.) 
1604. 7. attrib. 1483. 

a. Tit. A. IV. ii. 164. 3. You logger-headed and vn- 
pollisht groomes, What, no attendance Shaks. S* 
Horsejs led, and Grooms besmeared with Gold Milt. 
6 . Drinking health to bride and g. Tennyson. 

Groom (grz/m), v. 1809. [f. Groom 
I. trans. To curry, feed, and generally attend 
to (a horse); to ‘ fettle 2, transf. To tend or 
attend to carefully; to give a smart appearance 
to 1843. 3* To be made a bridegroom. 

Byron. 4. U.S. To prepare as a political 
candidate 1889. 

Groo*mer. 1884. [f.prec. + -er1.] A brush 
rotated by a flexible or jointed revolving shaft, 
for the mechanical grooming of horses. 

Groom-porter. Obs. exc. Hist, 1502. An 
officer of the English Royal Household, abo- 
lished under George III, whose principal func- 
tions were to regulate gaming within the 
precincts of the court, to furnish cards and 
dice, and to decide disputes arising at play. 

Groomsman (grw-mzmsn). 1698. [f. 

groom’s Man, after Bridesmaid, q.v.] A 
young man acting as friend or attendant on the 
bridegroom at a marriage, either alone (as 
' best man. ’) or as one of a company, 

Grooper, obs. f. Grouper. i 

Groove (grz 7 v), sb, ME. [ad. early mod. 
Du. groove ‘ sulcus, fossa, scrobs *, Du. groef, 

f. OTeut. root ^grSb--, grab- (see Grave sb.^ 

and v.i).] I. A mining shaft; a mine, pit. 
Now dia/, 2. A channel or hollow, cut by 
artificial means, in metal, wood, etc. 1659, 3. 
A channel or furrow of natural formation; spec. 
in Aizat. and Zool. 1787. 4. transf, and fig, A 

channel or routine of action or life. Often, in 
bad sense: A rut. 1842. ts. A gardener’s 
transplanting tool -1726. 

4. His ideas were wont to travel rather in a g. Helps. 
Comb, g.-board (in an organl, a second upper board 
in which grooves are cut to supply room for the larger 
pipes, etc. 

Groove (grz 7 v), v. 1483. [f. Groove sb,] 
I. inir. To sink a mining shaft; to mine {dial.). 
a. trans. To cut a groove or grooves in; to 
provide with grooves 1686. 3. To cut in the 

form of a groove or channel; to excavate (a 
channel) 1866, 4. pass, and inir. To fit or 

be fitted as into a groove {gare) 1854. 

Groover (grw-vojc). 1610. [f. Groove + 
-ErI.] One who or that which grooves; a 
miner (now dial.)', a gouge {rare) 1865. 

Grooving (grz 7 *vig), vhl, sb, 1678. [f. 
Groove v, -i- -ing K] 1, The action of Groove 
V.; mining {dial.) 1892. 2, The making or 

forming ol grooves or channels; a groove or 
set of grooves. Also fg. 1728. 3. attrib., as 

g. -plane, etc. 1678. 

Grope (gr^up), sb. 1500. [f. Grope v.'\ 
The action or an act of groping {lit, and fig^. 

Grope (gr^up), 27 . [OE. grdpian, f. (nit.) 
OTeut. root ^graip-, ablaut-var. of '^gAp-, 
whence Grip sb.^ and w.i] f i. intr. To use 
the hands in feeling, touching, or grasping ; to 
handle or feel something -1568. 2. To attempt 
to find something by feeling about as in the 
dark or as a blind person ; to feel about in 
order to find one’s way OE. Also fig. +3. 
trans. To touch with the hands; to handle, 
feel ; to probe (a wound). Also, to take hold 
of, grasp, seize. -1738. b. To search, rum- 
mage. Obs. exc. Sc. 1526, t4. fig. a. To 

apprehend as something palpable -1642. f b. 
To examine, sound, probe; to investigate 
-165X. 

a. She gropeth alwey forther with hir bond And 
foond the oed Ciiauckr, Fish must be grop’t for, and 
be tickled too Bunyan. fig. As blindly groped they 
for a future state Drvden. Fhr. Tog. one’s way : to 
find one’s way by groping {lit. and^^.). 4. b. Felix 
gropeth him, thinking to haue a bribe N.T. (Genev.) 
Acts xxiv. Contents. Hence Gro’pingly adv. in a 
groping manner. 

Groroilite (grOToidsit). 1844. [f. Groroi in 
France + -LITE.] Min. Earthy manganese, 
occurring in roundish masses, of a brownish- 
black colour with reddish-brown streaks. 


Grosbeak (groa’sbfk). Also fgross-beak. 

1678. [ad. F.gros-bec, f. gros + bee.] Any of 
various small birds having a large stout bill, 
chiefly of the families Fringillidx and Plo- 
ceidoe. The common grosbe^ is the hawfinch 
{Coccothraustes vulgaris). Other species are : 
green g. = Greenfinch i ; pine g., Pmicola 
enucleator\ cardinal g. (see Cardinal sb.); 
grenadier g. (see Grenadier 2); also (m U.S.) 
blueg. {Guiraca cxrulea), evening g. {Hespero- '\ 
phona yespertina), rose-breasted g. {Hedymeles \ 
ludovicianus). \ 

IlGroschen (grJu*jen). 1617. [Ger., altered 
form (not dim.) gros, grosse == F.gros; 

see Gross sb.^] A small silver coin and money 
of account variously = or -jV of a thaler. 

Not a part of the present German monetary 
system. 

11 Gros de Naples (gr<7 dp nap’l). 1799. [F. 
gros Gross a., used subst.] A heavy silk 
fabric, made originally at Naples. Also attrib. 
So II Gros de Tours, 

11 Gros grain. [See Grogram.] Commercial 
name of a strong corded silk fabric. (Recent.) 
fGroSS, sb.^ 1638. [repr. F. gros, It. gzvsso.] 
A name for vanous foreign coins; e.g. the 
German Groschen, and the Italian grosso, 
worth about 3d. Cf. Groat. -1705. 

Gross (gr^us), sb.^ ME. [a. F. grosse, orig. 
the fem. of gros big, Gross a,] Twelve dozen. 
Not found in pi. Also small g,, in opposition 
to great g. = 12 gross, 

Bowe stringes, xl gros 1549. 

Gross (grJus), a, and sb.^ ME. [a. F. gros, 
fem. grosse : — ^late L, grossus thick (freq. in the 
Vulgate).] / 

A. adf. J 

I. ti. Thick, stout, massive, big -1794. ^ 2. 
Big-bodied, corpulent, burly. (Now only diall) 
Hence, Overfed, unwholesomely fat and corpu- 
lent. Hence said also of the habit of body. 
1577* ts- Of conspicuous magnitude; palpa- 
ble, striking; plain, evident -1793. 4. Glaring, 
flagrant, monstrous 1581. 

X. The Foe Approaching g. and huge Milt. In a 
strong g. hand Blackstone. Phr. '\To fly g. (Hawk- 
ing), 1. e. at great birds. a. One of them is well- 
knowne . . a grosse fat man Shaks. A full g. Habit of 
Body Arbuthnot. 3. Lyes.. grosse as a Mountaine, 
open, palpable Shaks. 4. G. Folly and Stupidity 
Bentley, sophistry 1781, impostors 1817, perfidy 
Grote, ciedulity Church. 

II. ti. Of a denomination of value or weight : 

Relatively large; containing lower denomina- 
tions -1801. 3. Entire, total, whole. Now 

only as opp. to net, 1523. tb. Main, the great 
majority of -1793. 3. Concerned with large 
masses or outlines; general, opp. to particular 
ME. 

X. Phr. A hundred g. = 112 lb. or 1 cwt. a. The g. 
personal estate is sworn at 37,405 . . the net at;^29,389. 
3. average = general average (see Average). 

in. I. Dense, thick 1460. fa. Solid; having 
three dimensions. Digges. t3. Of a body of 
armed men: Compact, solid -1670. | 

1. Darkness . . so g. that it might he felt 1502. Spirits ! 

of purest light, Purest at first, now g. by sinning ' 
grown Milt. ! 

IV. ti- Consisting of comparatively large j 
parts or particles. Hence, Wanting in fineness ' 
or delicacy. -1793. 2. f Of commodities, etc. : 

Coarse, inferior, common -1763. b. Of diet : | 
•[{a) In early use, plain, not delicate; {b) in re - 1 
cent use, repulsive in quality. G. feeder, one i 
who feeds grossly ; said transf. of plants. 1599. 
3. Lacking in delicacy of perception; dull, 
stupid. Obs. of persons, their opinions, etc.; 
arch, of faculties, after Matt. xiii. 15. 1526. 
tb. Rough, rough and ready, clumsy -1675; 
approximate, general, indefinite -1818. 4. 

Rude, uninstructed {nom rare\ 1561; tuncul- 
tivated; tunleamed, untechnical -1781. 5. 

Extremely coarse in behaviour or morals 1532. 

2. Fish and oil, and .such g.^ commodities De Foe. 

3. Men . . g. of ear, of vision dim Whittier. G. and 
confus’d CJonceptions Locke. 4. Peter and John., 
grosse vnlerned men 1561. The vulgar dialect of the 
city was g. and barbarous Gibbon. 5. Agamemnon’s 
Wife was a g. Butcher Dryden. Terms of the grossest 
abuse 1850. 

B. quasi-.y^. (the adj. used absol.) and j^. 
tx. By gross: m large quantities, wholesale 
-1660. 2. In gross, in the gross. [F. en gros.) 
a. In a general way, generally ; in the main 


(now rare) ME. fb. ‘ En masse ' -1647. tc. 
In bulk, wholesale; opp. to by retail -1818. 
td. Nothing being omitted or withheld -1774. 
e. Law. [med.L. i7t grosso.) Said of that which 
is absolute and independent, belonging to the 
person, and not to a manor ; esp. in aduowson, 
villain in g. 1626. 3. fThe greater part; the 

majority, the bulk -1766 ; esp. of an army, etc. : 
The main body (now arch ) i6co ; fthe sum ; 
the whole -1728. t4. Chiefly Mil. A large 

body; a mass -1700. 

2. a. You cannot refuse in the g., what you have so 
often acknowledged in detail Burke. 3, The g. of 
an audience Steele, of Mankind Butler. 

Gross-beak, obs f. Grosbeak. 
fGro’S^ead. 1580. [f. Gross a. + Head.] 
A thick-headed person, a dullard -1606. 
Grossification (gr^u:sifiktfi*f3n). 1835. [f. 
Gross a. + -(i)fication.] Bot. The swelling 
of the ovary after fertilization. 

Grossly (grdu*sli), adv. 1526. [f. Gross a. 
+ -LY 2.] In a gross manner ; tplainly -1771 ; 
excessively, flagrantly 1594 ; fcoarsely ”1823 ; 
f materially -1601 ; f stupidly, f awkwardly, 
roughly 1526 ; indelicately, indecently 1547. 

Grossness (gr^u-snes). 1494. [See -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being gross (see 
Gross a.). 

The G. of a City Feast Dryden. That chastity of 
honour, .under which vice itself lost half its evil, by 
losing all its g. Burke. The very g. of this flattery 
Dickens. 

Grossular (grp'sisSlai). Also -are. 1819. 
[ad. mod.L, grosstilaria, an application of the 
specific name of the gooseberry.] Min. A 
pale-green variety of garnet from Siberia, often 
called the gooseberry garnet. So GrosstdaTi- 
ous, Gro'ssularite adjs. of the nature of, or 
resembling, the gooseberry. 
fGrotl. [OE. grot, related to Grit 
Grit sb.^, Grout; see also Groats.] A 
fragment, particle, atom -ME. 

Grot 2 (grpt). Now only 1506. [acl. F. 
groite ; see Grotto.] = Grotto. 

Grote, obs. f. Gro.\t, Groats. 

Grotesque (gr^te'sk).' 1561. [Earlier cro- 
tesque, a. early mod.F. crotesque, ad. It. grot- 
tesca {—opera ox pittur a groiiesca) adj. fem. 
used ellipt., f. gratia ; see Grotto and 
-esque.] 

A. sb. I, A kind of decorative painting or 

sculpture, in which portions of human and 
animal forms are fantastically interwoven with 
foliage and flowers, b. A work of art in this 
style. Chiefly pi. ; in pop. use, figures or 
designs comically distorted or exaggerated. 
1643. 2. A clown, buffoon, or merry-andrew 

1864. 8. Printing. A square-cut letter without 

ccriph, THUS ; formerly called stone- letter zQj 3. 

B, adj. I. Arch. Having the character of the 

work described in A. 1. 1603. 2. More widely : 

Characterized by distortion or unnatural com- 
binations ; fantastically extravagant ,* bizarre, 
tquaint. Also transf. of literary style, etc. 
^^ 53 - landscape: Romantic, pictu- 
resquely irregular “X764. 3. Ludicrous from 

incongruity 1747. 

a. Those G. monsters.. with which the spouts.. of 
ancient buildings are decorated H. Walpole. b. 
Milt. P. L. iv. ig6. 3. But what added most to the 
g, expression of his face, was a ghastly smile Dickens. 
Hence Grote’sque v. to caricature, travesty. Gro- 
tesque-ly adv., -ness. Grote’squerie, g. objects 
collectively ; g. quality ; a piece of grotesqueness. 

Grotto (gip'tti). PI, -OS, -oes. 1617. [ad. 
It. gjvita : — pop. L. ernpta, grupta (— literary 
L. crypta), ad. Gr. /fpuTrT?; vault, f. icpvirreiv,] 
I. A cave or cavern, esp. one which is pictu- 
resque or an agreeable retreat. 2. An excavation 
or structure made to imitate a rocky cave, often 
adorned with shell-work, etc. 1625. Comb, g.- 
worlc s= sense 2. 

Groueb (grautj), sb. U.S. 1903. [Var. 
Grutch ^ 3 .] Grumbling ; a fit of the sulks ; 
a grumbler. Hence Grouch v. Grouxhy a. 

Ground (^aund), sb. [Com. Teut. ; OE. 
grund : — OTeut. ^grundu-z : — pre-Teut. 
^ghr^fd-s. No cognates outside Teut.] 

I. fi. The bottom ; the lowest part or down- 
ward limit of anything -1824, 2. The solid 

bottom or earth underlying the sea (tor other 
water). Now only Naut. OE. ‘ 3. pL The 
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particles deposited by a liquid in the bottom of 
a vessel ; dregs, lees. tAlso sing, a sediment. 
ME. Also fig. b. Refuse (of meal, \\ ool, etc.) 
{rari) 1629, 

I. A custonter . . that's near the grund of the purse 
Scott. fig. Let vs rather blesse God from the g. of 
our heart Bible Transl. Pref, 2. The bottome of the 
deepe, Where Fadome-line could neuer touch the g. 
Shaks. To break g. (Naut.) • to heave the anchor 
clear of the bottom. To strike g. : to obtain sound- 
ings. To take the g. : to run ashore, strand. 3. 
Smoking black coffee (half grounds) 1S60. 

IL ti. The solid base or foundation on 
which a structure is raised. In early use also 
fl. (cf. foundations). -1715. 3 * In immaterial 

applications: a. The basis, foundation ME. 
tb. A fundamental principle ; also pL rudiments 
-1762. c. A reason, motive; often, a valid 
reason, etc. ME. 3. The foundation on which 
other parts are overlaid, or on which they rest 
for support or display : a. in a composite tex- 
tile fabric ME. b. Any material surface which 
is taken as a basis to work upon ; esp. in paint- 
ing and decorative art, a main surface or first 
coating of colour serving as a support for other 
colours or as a background for designs; the 
prevailing colour of any object, picture, etc.; 
the portion of a surface which is not operated 
upon. Also 75/. ME. tc. The plain-song 
or melody on which a descant is raised. Also 
= ground’-bass. -1811. d. Etching. (See 
quot.) Also etching-ground. 1727. e. Carpen- 
try, (See quot.) Usu. pL 1823. f4. The 

main constituent or the essential part of any- 
thing -1737. 

I. Salomon, .buylded the walles. .from the grounde 
of y® house vnto the rofe Coverdale i Kings vi. 15. 
2. a. Which of all goodly manners^ is the g. Spenser. 
b. There is a g. in the law, that inheritance may. . 
not lyneally ascend Littleton's Tenures. c. Hee 
refus'd ; his grounds I know not P. Henry. What 
grounds for apprehension Sheridan. 3, a. To weave 
coarse work upon a precious g. Dryden. b. Mosaick 
work of Green, upon a G. of fine Gold 1687. c. Shaks. 
Rick. Ilf 111, vii. 45.^ d. Ground in etching denotes 
a gummous composition, smeared over the surfiice of 
the^ metal to be etched; to prevent the aquafortis from 
eating, or having effect, except in places where this 
ground is cut through, or pared off Chambers. e. 
Grounds. — Pieces of wood concealed ina wall, to which 
the facings or finishings are attached P. Nicholsov. 

III. The surface of the earth or a part of it. 
I. The earth as the surface upon wliich man 
and his surroundings rest or move. Also fig, 
OE. b. The portion of the earth’s surface on 
which a person or thing stands or moves; 
often fig. 1530. c. The bare floor ( - pit) of a 
theatre. B. J ONS. d. Fox-hunting. ( Ta run) to 
g.: into a burrow or hole, ‘ to earth ’ 1797. is. 
The earth as contrasted with (a) heaven -1742, 
(b) the sea --1697. 3. With a and pi, ta. A 

region, land, country {rare) -1609. tb. A 
piece or parcel of land -1733. c. pi. Enclosed 
land surrounding or attached to a dwelling- 
house or other building, serving chiefly for 
ornament or recreation. tTormerly = lands, 
fields 1460. 4. Area or distance on the face of 
the earth. (Usu. without article.) ME. 'h,fig. 
Subject-matter; things that may be the object 
of study or discourse 1796. 5. Area or space 

having a specified extent or character, or 
adapted for a specific purpose ME. 6. With 
reference to possessor or occupier, denoted by 
a genitive, etc. ME. 7. The space or area 
under consideration, or one used for some 
special purpose, esp. the scene of any contest 
or meeting ME. 8. Telegraphy. The contact 
of the conductor of an electric circuit with the 
earth; the escape of current resulting from this 
1870. 

X. The grassye g. with daintye Daysies flight Spen- 
ser. fig, Phr. iTo bring to the g. : To cast flown, 
overthrow, overcome. To fall to the g, : (of schemes) 
to come to nothing; so to he dashed to the g. (of hopes). 
Down to theg, : completely {epilog.). Above g. ; un- 
buried, alive. b. To cut the g-firom under one or 
ondsfeet, a. ’Twixt sky and g. Shaks. 3. c. Like 
a Theefe to come to rob my grounds ; Climbing my 
walles mspight of me the Owner Shaks. 4. Phr. To 
gain.gainer^ get g, ; to advance, make progress {Hi. 

To give g. ; to recede, retire. To lose g . ; 
to fall back, decline. To take g, : to take up, or move 
mto, a certain position. b. fig. The learned Dr. 
Robertson has travelled partly over the same g, 1804, 
S; ^ advantage 1618. On some spot of 
English g , Shelley. 6. A fair house, built on another 
mans g, Shaks. Phr, To hold^ keep^ maintain^ stand 
' shift one s g. (now usu. fig,), 7. Ow : engagedi 
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in a duel. He has been ‘ on the ground ’ I don’t know 
how many times Thackeray. The g. (Cricket) : {a) 
The space on which the game is played ; (b) the space 
within which a player may lawfully stand, e g. while 
batting ; (c) the paid staff of players attached to a 
club (a.lso g.-stajfj. 

IV. The soil of the earth. Also without 
article : Soil, earth, mould ; now only in Min- 
ing. With a. and pi. A kind or variety of soil. 
?Obs. ME. 

There be many maner of groundes and soyles 
Fitzherb. 

Co7nb. I. General : a. g.-levely -pipe, -swards etc. ; 
b. with sense ‘ fundamental *, t ‘ deep-seated ’, etc. : 
g.'ideOf -principle^ -root, -thought, -tint, -tone, etc. 
(mostly recent imitations of German compounds) ; fc. 
with sense * to the bottom hence ‘ completely, 
thoroughly, extremely ’ : g.-hot, -stalwart, etc. 

2. Special ; g.-air, the air contained in the soil, 
which contains a large portion of carbonic add gas, 
due to the disintegration of organic substances; 
•angling, fishing with a weighted line, without a float ; 
•bailiff, a superintendent of mxn^; ‘bass {Mus.), a. 
bass-passage of four or eight bars in length, constantly 
repeated with a varied melody and harmony (Stainer 
& Barrett); -bundle (Anat.), one of the bundles of 
nerve-fibres lying on either side of the grey niatter of 
the spinal cord ; -cable, that part of a mooring-cable 
which lies on the sea-bottom; -chamber, one on the 
ground-floor ; -colour, (a) a first coating of paint; 
(^) the prevailing colour of an object haying markings 
of other colours ; -crab, a kind of hoisting apparatus 
used in mining ; t*ebb, low water ; also as ad/., at 
low water; -fast a., firmly fixed in the g.; -fish, a 
fish which lives at the bottom of the water; -fishery, 
-fishing, fishing with the bait at or near the bottom 
of the water; -game, game which lives on the g., as 
hares and rabbits ; f-hold, the anchors of a vessel ; 
•joint, the joining of one stone or course in masonry 
with the g. or course immediately below; -joist, a 
joist supporting the ground floor of a building ; -land- 
lord, the owner of land which is leased for building 
on ; -mail Sc., pa3mient for burying-ground ; -mass, 
the compact basal part of an igneous rock, in which 
the distinctive crystals are embedded; -moraine, 
subglacial till, boulder-clay; also atirib.; -net, a 
trawl or drag-net ; -note {Mus.), the note on which a 
common chord is built, called also fundamental 
boss} also fig. ; -officer, one who has charge of the 
grounds and lands of an estate; -plane, the horizontal 
plane of projection in perspective drawing; -rope, a 
rope by which the lower edge of a trawl is kept on the 
g. ; -row, a row of gas-jets on the floor of a theatre- 
. stage; -seine, a form of seine or drag-net; -sluice 
sb. {Mining), a channel cut in the bottom or bed-rock, 
into which the earth is conveyed by a stream of water ; 
-story = Ground-floor ; -substance {Phys.), the 
homogeneous matrix in which the structural elements 
of a tissueare embedded; -sype, water filtering through 
from the surface, opp. to spring watert -table {A rch.), 
the plinth or projecting course renting on the founda- 
tion of a wall ; an earth-table ; -tier, (a) the lowest 
tier of goods in a vessel’s hold ; {b) the lowest range 
of boxes in a theatre; -timbers, the main timbers 
laid on the keel of a ship, floor-timbers; -tissue (Rot.), 
the mass of cells separating the vascular bundles from 
each other and from the epidermis; -torpedo, a 
torpedo fixed to the g. or bottom of the sea ; -tow, 
the loose hemp that comes from the sides of the 
hatchellers and spinners ; -water, all water found in 
the surface soil of the crust of the earth, except such 
as may he in combination with the materials of the 
crust of the earth ; -ways, the large blocks and thick 
planks which support the cradle on which a ship is 
launched; -wire (Telegraphy), a metaphorical term 
applied to the earth when used as a return circuit; 
-worm, an earth-worm. See also Main Words, 

b,^ In names ^ of animals (esp. birds of terrestrial 
habits, and animals that burrow, or lie in holes or on 
the ground); as g.-beax, the common brown bear, 
Ursus arcios; -beetle, a general name for all beetles 
of the family Carabidse ; -cuckoo, a member of one 
of the four genera of Neomorphime, a sub-family of 
the Cuculidsei -dove, a dove or pigeon of terrestrial 
habits, esp. of the genera Chamsepelia and Geopdia ; 
-finch, (a) a bird of Swainson’s sub-family Fringillinse 
or true finches ; {b) an American finch of the genus 
Pipilo ; -gudgeon, the loach ; -hombill, the African 
genus Bucorzms (or Bucorax) of horn bills ; -hornet, 
a hornet that has its nest on the g. ; -lackey, Bombyx 
castrensis ; -lark, the tree pipit ; also the bunting ; 
•lizard, A meiva dorsalis ; -parrakeet, any bird of 
the genera Geopsiiiacus and Pezoporus ; -parrot, (a) 
= prec. ; (b)^ tne^ Kakapo of New Zealand ; -pearl, 
an insect which lives beneath the soil in crevices fre- 
quented by ants, and acquires a shell-like calcareous 
scaly covering; -pig, the ground-rat {Aulacodus 
Svoinderianus) % -pigeon, a pigeon which passes 
most of its time on the ground ; esp. one of the family 
Gouridae; also ground-dove ; -puppy = Hell- 
bender ; -rat (see ground-pig) ; -scratcher, a name 
for the Rasores or gallinaceous birds ; -shark, any 
species of shark that rarely comes to the surface, esp, 
the spinous shark {Bchinorrkinus spinosus ) ; -sloth, 
one of an extinct group intermediate between the 
existing sloths and ant-eaters; -snake, Coronella 
austreuzs ; -sparrow t/,S.t one of several sparrows 


of terrestrial habits, e.g. the grass-finch and savannah- 
sparrow; -spearing, a fish, Trackmocephalus myops; 
-spider, any kind of spider that burrows or lives 
under stones; -thrush, (a) a thrush of the genus 
Geocichla ; (b) a bird of the Australian genus Cznclo- 
soma ; (c) the pitta or ant-thrush ; -tit, a small Cali- 
fornian bird {Chaznaea fasciatd), allied to the wrens 
and titmice ; -wasp, a wasp that has its nest on the 
g ; -wren, (a) the willow wren, Sylvia trochihs\ 
(b) = ground-tit. See also Main Words. _ 

c. In names of plants, generally denoting dwarfish 
plants and sometimes those of a trailing habit; as 
g.-archil, Lecanora parella, a lichen used in dyeing ; 
-berry, (a) U.S. = Checker-berry; (b) Austral, a 
name for Astroloma hunvfiusium and A . pinifioliumi 
•box, Buxus semperviretis, the small variety used 
for edgings; -cedar, a cedar-like trailing plant; 
-cherry, (a) the Dwarf Cherry, Cerasus Chamsecera- 
sus ; (b) an American plant of the genus Physalis ; 
-cistus. Rhododendron Ckamaecistus -cypress, 
Santolina Chamsecyparissus •, -elder, a name for 
Sambucus Ebulus, Angelica sylvestris, Mgopodium 
Podagraria, and Mercurialis perennis ; -fir = 
Ground-pine; -flax, the genus Camehna ; -hemlock, 
an American variety of the common yew, Taxus 
baccata ; -holly = Checker-berry ; -jasmine, Pas- 
serzna Stelleri', -laurel, the Trailing Arbutus 
{Epigsea repens) of N. America ; f-myrtle. Butcher’s 
Broom {Ruscus acnleatus ) ; -oak, (a) an oak-sapling ; 
( 3 ) a species of dwarf-oak ; -pea = Ground-nut 2 ; 
-plum, Astragalus caryocarpus, the fruit of which, 
a pod, closely resembles a plum ; -thistle, the cardoon 
{Cynara Cardunculus) ; -willow, a dwarf willow; 
-yew = Crowberry I. See also Main Words. 

Ground (ground), v, ME. [f. Ground sb^ 
ti. trans. To lay the foundations of (a house); 
to found ; to fix or establish firmly. Also fig. 
-1684. 2. To set on a firm basis, to establish. 

Const, on, also in (now only in pass.). ME. 
ta- To establish, settle (a person in respect of 
his position, beliefs, etc,). Const, in, of. -1657. 
t4- refi. To rest or rely upon -1812. tAlso 
intr. for refi. -1682. 5. ti'ans. To instruct in 
main or elementary principles ME. 6. To 
form or supply a basis, ground, or reason for 
(I’are) 1667. 7. To furnish with a ground (see 

Ground sb. II. 3) ME. 8. To knock down 
ME.; ifig. to ‘floor’, ‘gravel' (rare) -1598. 

9. To set on the ground; to cause to touch the 
ground ; to lay down 1650. h. Electr. To con- 
nect with the earth as a conductor 1883. c. 
intr. To come to or strike the ground 1751. 

10. intr* Of a vessel ; To run ashore or aground; 
to strand. Const, on. 1624. b. trans. To 
cause to run ashore. Also fig. 1658. 

X. That house . . was grounded vpon y® rocke Cover- 
dale Luke vi. 48, 2. Moral yeitue grounded vpon 

troupe Chaucer. Their suspicions and fears weie 
not ill grounded Thirlwall. 5. He came young and 
not well grounded from Oxford University 1617. 7. 

Whether he grounds a head.. or whether he grounds 
the whole picture Ruskin. 9. To g. one's bat Strutt. 
Phr, To g. arms (Mil.) : to lay one's arms upon the 
ground, esp. as an act of surrender. 10. Three of our 
ships seemed to be grounded 1806. Hence Grou’nd* 
ed-ly adv., t-ness (rare). 

Ground (grQund),///.iZ. 1765. [pa. pple. 
of Grind v 7 \ i. Reduced to fine particles by 
grinding or crushing. 2. Having the surface 
abraded or fashioned by grinding, esp, of 
joints, stoppers, etc. intended to lit closely 
1807. 3. Ground glass, fa. Plate glass -1823. 
b. Glass made opaque by grinding, etc.; also 
attrib, 1848. 

Groundage (grau'nded^). 1440. [f. 

Ground sb. -f -age.] 1. ta. Some kind of 
toll or tax. ME. only. b. A duty levied on 
vessels lying upon a shore or beach, or entering 
a port 1567. b. Mining, — Royalty. 1852. 
Ground-ash. 1664. i. A young ash-plant ; 
an ash sapling. Also aitrib. 2. dial. The 
gout-weed, AEgopodium Podagraria 1796; also, 
Angelica sylvestris 1853, 

Grou*nd-t)ait. 1651. i. fa. A bait used in 
bottom-fishing (rare). T. Barker, b. A bait 
thrown to the bottom of the water, in order to 
lure the fish. Also fig. 1655. 2. Northumb. 

The loach or groundling 1867, 

Ground-bird. 1560. fi. One, or perh. 
more than one, swan out of a ‘game ?as the 
due of the owner of the land -1887. 2. Any 

columbine, gallinaceous, grallatorial, or struthi- 
ous bird 1840. 3. U.S. The grass-finch or 

ground-sparrow 1856. 

Grou-nden, obs. pa. pple. of Grind v. 
Grounder (grau-ndai). ME. [f. Ground 
z/. +-ER1.] 1. One who, or that which, 


.se (man), a (pass), on (la«d). a? (cwt). g(^Fr. chtff). 9 (ever), tai (1^ eye), i? (Fr. eau vie), i (sit), ai (Psyche), 9 (what), p {get). 
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grounds (see Ground v.). 2. colloq. a. A 

catching the ground (in angling) 1847, b. A 
knock-down blow 1889. c. In Cricket^ etc.: 
A ball sent along the ground. 

Grotfnd-floor. 1601. The floor in a build- 
ing which is more or less on a level with the 
ground outside. Also attrih. 

Phr. To get (or be let) in on iJie ground-floor Q 3 . 'Si ) : 
to be allowed to share in a speculation on the same 
terms as the original promoters. 

Ground-hog. 1840. i. == Aard-vark. 
2. The American marmot {Arctomys) 1843. 
Ground-ice. 1694. [Du. grofidijs, Ger. 
grwidezs.] Ice formed at the bottom of the 
water; azichor-ice. 

Grounding (graumdig), vhL sb, ME. [f. 
Ground v. and sb. + -ing ^.] i. The action 
of founding or establishing; chiefly in im- 
matenal sense. Also quasi-^!:^7^^r. That on 
which something is grounded (now rare). 2. 
Elementary instruction 1644. 3. The prepara- 

tion or laying of a ground in arts and manu- 
factures. Also gro2inding-in, the application 
of the secondary colours in calico-printing. 
1466. 4. The action of laying, or of running, 

a ship aground 1691, 5. attrib. 1790. 

Conih . : g.-machine, a machine for grounding in 
the manufacture of wall-paper; -tool.Jn me2zotint 
engraving, the tool with which the plate is roughened. 

Ground-ivy. ME. i. a. The herb ale-hoof, 
Nepeta Glechozna or Gleckomabederacea, a com- 
mon labiate plant having bluish-purple flowers 
and kidney-shaped leaves. fb. The peri- 
winkle, Vinca minor [rare). (These plants 
were classed as hedera solely on account of 
their creeping stems.) ta. The barren trailing 
ivy [Hedera Helix). Gerard. •fa. The 
ground-pine [Ajuga Chamsepitys). Parkinson. 
Groundless (graumdles), a. [OE. grund- 
lias, f. grund Ground sb. + -lias -less.] ti. 
Bottomless, unfathomable [lit. and fig.) -1605. 
2. Destitute of foundation, authority, or sup- 
port; having no real cause or reason; unfounded 
1620. 

X. Ground-less gulfs Sylvester. 2. A g. fiction 
that cannot be proved Baxter. Hence Grou'nd- 
less*ly adv., -ness. 

Ground-line, 1450. [Cf. Du. grondlijn^ 
G. and Sw. grundlinie (in senses 2 and 3).] i. 
A line used for bottom-fishing. 2. Geom. fa. 
The base upon which a diagram is constructed 
-1659. b. The intersecting line of the vertical 
and horizontal planes of projection 1857. 3. 

pi. Outlines [lit. and fig.) 1624. 

Groundling (grairndlig). 1601. [f. Ground 
sb. + -LING.] I. A name for various small 
fishes which live at the bottom of the water, 
esp. a gudgeon or loach. 2. A creeping plant, 
or one of low growth 1822, 3. A frequenter of 
the ground or pit of a theatre ; hence, an un- 
critical or unrefined person. (Only in literary 
use, after Haml. in. ii. 12.) 1602. t4. One of 

humble rank [rare) -1630. 5. aitrib. or adj. \ 

182c 

3. But how do you like sharing the mirth of the 
groundlings Lytton. 

i Grou*ndly, adv. ME. [f. Ground sb. h- 
-Ly 2.] Firmly established; in relation to the 
ground or root ; profoundly -1602. f Also as adj. 

Ground-man. Also groundsman. 1785. 
a. A labourer employed to dig or work on the 
ground. b. (Now always groundsman) One 
who is employed to keep a cricket, etc. ground 
in order 1886. 

Ground-nut. 1636. [With i, cf. Du. 
grondnoot.'] i. One of the small farinaceous 
edible tubers of the wild bean [Apios tuberosd), 
a climbing plant of N, America; also, the 
plant. 3. The pea-nut or ground-pea [Arachis 
fiypogxa), the fruit of which is a pod ripening 
under ground 1769, Also attrib. 3. The 
earth-nut [Bunium fiexuosum) 1653. 
Ground-pine. 1551. i. The plant Ajuga 
Chamxpitys, said to be named from its resi- 
nous smell. 2. The club moss [Lycopodium 
clavatum), or other species oi Lycopodium 1847. 
Ground-plan, 173T. \(LtTyn. grondplan?^ 
I, The representation on a plane of the arrange- 
ments, divisions, etc. of a building or other 
structure, at the ground-level. fig- The 
outline, general plan or basis upon which any 
work is constructed or composed 1831. 


Ground-plate. 1663. \Ci.T:in. grondfilaat.'] 
I. The lowest horizontal timber in a framing; 
a ground-sill. 2. a. A bed-plate carrying rail- 
way sleepers or ties (Knight) 1875. "h. A piece 
of flattened metal on which anything is fixed 
1871. c. Elecir. A metal plate sunk in the 
ground and connecting an electnc current with 
the earth 1875. 

Ground-plot. 1563. i. The portion of 
ground covered by a building, etc.; foundation. 
t Obs. t3. = Ground-plan i, 2. -1794. 

Ground-rent. 1667. [Cf. Du. grondrente.'\ 
The rent paid to the owner of land which is let 
for building upon. Also U.S. 

Ground-sea. 1642. A heavy sea in which 
large waves rise and dash upon the coast with- 
out apparent cause. 

Groundsel (graumdsel), sbj^ [OE. gundx- 
swelg[i)x, grundeswylige; of difficult etym.] 
Any plant belonging to thegenusS^«mb(N.O. 
Compositx), esp.iS. vulgaris (‘ common ground- 
sel’), given as food to cage-birds and formerly 
largely used for medical purposes. 

Comt. g.-tree, a N. American shrub, Baccharis 
halunifoha. 

Groundsel (graumdsel), ground-sill 
(-sil). ME. [app. f. Ground sb. + Sill, but 
the second element early became a mere 
termination.] i. A timber serving as a founda- 
tion to carry a superstructure, esp. a wooden 
building ; the lowest member of a wooden 
framework; aground-plate; hence, the founda- 
tion of any structure. Now chiefly techn. b. 
fig. An underlying principle 1604. 2, The 

lower framing-timber of a door ; a door-sill, 
threshold, tAlso, a window-sill. 1523. 3. 

attrib. 1625. Hence fGrou'ndsel, groumdsill 
V. trans. to lay the foundation or threshold of. 
Groundsman : see Ground-man. 
Ground-squirrel. 1772. i. A terrestrial 
squirrel-like rodent ; a. of the genus Tamias\ 
esp. the chipmuck [T. striaius) of the U.S.\ b. 
= Gopher sbP- 2. 3. An African squirrel of 

the genus Xerus 1867. 

Ground-swell. 1818. A deep swell or 
heavy rolling of the sea, the result of a distant 
storm or seismic disturbance. Also fig. 
fig. The deep-raking, g. of passion, as we see it in 
the sarcasm of Lear Lowell. 

Ground-tackle. 1556. [Cf. Du. grond- 
takelj\ A general name for all tackle made use 
of in anchoring, mooring, or hedging a vessel. 
Grou-ndward. 1562. [See -ward.] 

A. adv. Towards the ground. Now rare. 

B. adj. Turned or inclined towards the 
ground 1878. 

Groundwork (graumdwoik). 1550. [Cf. 
MDu. gront-wei'ck (mod. grondwerk).\ i. The 
solid base on which a structure is built; founda- 
tion. Now rare. Also fig. 3. The body or 
foundation on which other parts are overlaid, 
or on which they rest for display, as in paint- 
ing, etc. 1655, b. The principal ingredient 
[I'are) 1822. 

X. fig. No Thought can be valuable, of which good 
Sense is not the G. Addison. 2. Cushions of flower’d 
Satin, the g. thereof Gold and Silver 1662. 

Group (grwp), sb. Also fgroupe. 1686. 
[ad. F. groupe, ad. It. gruppo group; prob. 
adapted from Teut. '^kroppo- : see Crop. The 
etymological sense is app. * lump ’ or * mass ’.] 
I, spec. a. Fine Art. An assemblage of figures 
or objects forming together either a complete 
design, or a distinct portion of one. b. Mus. 
[a) A series of notes, of small time-value, 
grouped together; a division or run. [h) The 
method of setting out band parts in score. 
1727, a, gen. An assemblage of objects stand- 
ing near together, and forming a collective 
unity; a knot (of people), a cluster (of things). 
In early use there is often a notion of confused 
aggregation, 1736. 3. A number of persons or 

things in a certain relation, or having a certain 
degree of similarity 1729. 4. esp. in scientific 

classification. Chiefly used as an indefinite 
term for any classificatory division whatever 
its relative rank (so, e.g., in Zoology) 1826. 5. 
Math. A set or system of operations so con- 
stituted that the product of any number of 
these operations is always itself a member of 
1 the group 1854. 


d (Ger. Mn)» b (Fr. p^w). ii (Get. MiJdler), U (Fr. d«ne). ^ (c*^rl), e (e») (th<ere). 


I. The beautiful Grouppe of Figures in the Corner 
of the Temple Steele. 2. They stood, clustered in 
a dark and savage g. J. F. Cooper. A fine groupe of 
crystals Herschel. 3. Man can only make progress 
m co-operative groups Ba(.ehot. Natural grouj.s of 
languages x Sqa, (.Oxford) g. movement : a movement 
characterized by the * sharing ’of religious experiences 
by groups of persons. 4. The forms of life . become 
divided into groups subordinate to groups Darwin. 
attrib. g. captain, a rank in the Royal Air Force 
equivalent to colonel in the army. 

Group (grs^p), v. 1718. [f. the sb. Cf. F. 
grouper. '\ i. trans. To make a group of, to 
form into a group ; to place in a group with 
1754. b. intr. for refi. To form a group or 
part of a group; to gather in a group or groups 
1801. 3. trans. To dispose (colours, figures, 

etc.) so as to form a harmonious whole. Also 
with about, together. 1718. Also intr. for refl. 
3. trans. To arrange in groups with reference to 
some common feature or property 1862. 

I. Scattered huts or cells grouped around a church 
or oratory 1894. 2. Six figuies will form too many 

for a sculptor to g. to advantage Lockhart. Hence 
Grou*page, arrangement in a g. or groups. 
Grouped (gr^pt), ppl. a. 1702. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1.] Arranged or forming a group or groups. 

Grouped columns-, three, four, or more columns 
placed upon the same pedestal. 

Grouper (grz^'pai). 1697. garupa^ 

?repr. some S. American name.] i. One of 
several species of the genus Epinephelus of 
serranoid fishes, inhabiting W. Indian waters 
and the Mexican gulf. The chief species are 
the Red G. [B. morio) and Black G. [E, nigri- 
ius). In California, a name of the rock-fish 
[Sebasiichfhys). 2. Austral, A percoid fish of 
the genus Oligorus 1865. Blue groper i a 
labroid fish, Cossyphus gouldii 1880. 

Grouping (grw’pig), vbl. sb. 1748. [f. 

Group v. + -ing^.J The action of placing in 
groups, a manner in which things are grouped. 
Grouse (graus), sb. 1531. [?] i. a. Any of 
the gallinaceous birds having feathered feet 
(the family Tetraonidx of many naturalists, of 
which the largest genera are Tetrao and Lago- 
pus), b. In pop. use, restricted to Lagopus 
(formerly Tetrao) scoiicus, more particularly 
called Red Grouse, and also Moor Fowl or 
Moor Game. c. Applied to birds of the 
genera Syrrkaptes and Pterocles, the Sand- 
GROUSE, q. V. 1772. d. The flesh of the bird 
1786. ta. As a term of contempt. B. Jons. 
Z. attrib., g.-drivet etc. 1814. 

I. a. Besides the Red Grouse, the most important 
British varieties are ; Black G., Tetrao tetrix. Black 
Game or Heath Fowl, the male being called Black 
COCK and the female Grey Hen. Wood or Great 
G., the capercailye, Tetrao urogattus. White G., 
Lagopus muiust the ptarmigan, locally called also 
Rock Grouse. Other varieties are: Canada G., 
Canace or Dendragapus canadensis, called also Spot- 
ted Grouse. ^ Dusky G., Canace or Dendragapus 
obscunis. Pinnated G., Cupidonfa. cupido. Ruffed 
G., Bonasa nmbellus ; another ^ecies is the Hazel- 
grouse, B. silvestris. Sage G., Centroctreus tiro- 
phastanus. Sharp-tailed G., a g. of the genus 
Pedioeceies. Comb, g.-pigeon, the sand-grouse. 

Grouse (graus), z/.l 1798. [f. prec.] intr. 
To shoot grouse. Also transf. (cf, snipe v.). 
Grouse (graus, gr«s), v 2 orig. Army slang. 
1892. [?] intr. To grumble. Also as sb. 

Grouser (grau-sai). 1876. [?] Hydraulics. 
An iron-pointed pile or timber attached to a 
boat, etc. as a means of anchorage or of keep- 
ing it in position. 

Grout (grant), [OE. gri^t\ related to 
Grit sbj. Grit sh.^^ Groats.] 1. Coarse 
meal, peeled grain. In pi. = Groats. Now 
rare. 3. The infusion of malt before and during 
fermentation. Also, small beer. Ohs. exc. 
dial. OE. •['b. (= Du. grute) app. some plant 
formerly used for flavouring beer -1671. 3* 

Whole meal porridge. ? Obs. 1587. 4. Sedi- 
ment; dregs; lees; grounds 1697. 

4. Wherefore should we turn the g. In a drained 
cup Rossetti, 

Grout (grant), ^^.2 1638. [? a use of prec.] 
Thin fluid mortar, which is poured into the inter- 
stices of masonry and wood-work. Also attrib. 
Grout (grant), v. 1838. [f. prec.] trans. 
To fill up or finish with grout or liquid mortar; 
to cement. Also with in. Hence Grou'ttng 
vbl. sb. filling of chinks, etc. with grout ; chiefly 
I concr. the material used in this operation. 

e (el) (Tein). ^ (Fr. tore). 5 (f/r, fern,eaiih). 
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f Grout-head, Also growthed. 1550. [f. 
Grout in 2 confused with gnat. Cf. 
pudding>head.'\ i. A blockhead, thickhead, 
dunce -1649. a. A big head; a person with a 
big head -1706. So Grout-headed a. thick- 
headed, stupid (now dza/, ). 
tGroutnoll. 1578. [f. Grout + Noll.] 
— prec. -1658. 

Grouty (grau'ti), a. l/.S. 1836. [See -Y^.] 
Sulky, cross, ill-tempered. Hence Grou'tiness. 
Grove (grdav). [OE. prehistoric 

*grait}o-, Cf. Greave i. A small wood; 
a group of trees affording shade or forming 
avenues or walks. Mzo trajisf. SLn.^ Jig, lla. 
In Eng. versions of the Bible, an erron. render- 
ing : a. of Heb. Ashirdk, now understood as 
the name of a goddess or of a pillar serving^ as 
an idol 1535; b. of Heb. eshel (R.V. 'tamarisk 
tree ’) 1535. 3- attrib, 1535. 

I. I . .like a Forrester, the groues may tread Shaks. 
iransf. Through Groves Of Coral Milt. Comb, g.- 
Aoz^Rumejc Nemolapaihum't -snail, iYtf/zh; Sylva- 
iiccu Hence fGrovet, a little g. 

Grovel (gr^>*vT), v, 1593. [f. Grovelling 
adv., apprehended as a pr. pple.] intr. To lie 
prone or with the face downwards; to move 
with the body prostrate upon the ground 1593. 
Alsoy^. 

Gaze on, and grouell on thy face Shaks. Jig, The 
\andictive Laud grovelled in a meaner.. victory 
DTsr-^eli. Hence Grovel sh, the action of grovelling. 
Gro'veller, gro’veler, one who grovels, chiefly fiz. 
Grovelling, groveling (grpw’lig), a. {ppL 

a. ) 1538. [Orig. an attrib. use of Grovelling 
adv,\ subseq. taken as pr. pple. of Geovelw,] 
1. Having the face or belly towards or on the 
ground; prone. Applied also to a low-growing 
plant. 2. iransf, and Jig. Of persons, qualities, 
etc.: Abject, base, low, mean, sordid 1608. 

I. Circe .Whose charmed cup "V^oever tasted, lost 
his upright shape, And downward fell into a ^oveling 
Swine Milt. a. Our groueling earth-desires Syl- 
vester. Hence Gro’vellingly adv. 

Grovelling, groveling Cgr^w’liq), adv. 
[ME, grovelynge, f. Groof + -LING ^.i Face 
downward; in or to a prone or prostrate posi- 
tion. 

Sir launcelot.. pulled hym grouelyng doune Ma- 
LORY, So Gro*velHngs adv. (Obs. exc. diai.) 
Grovy (gr^awi), a. Also tg^ovey. 1594* 
[f. Grove + -y.] Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling a grove; abounding in groves; situated 
in a grove. 

Grow (grJu), V, Pa. t. grew (gr??, griw). 
Pa, pple, grown (grd^n). [OE. grdwan, pa. t. 
grdowt pa. pple. grdwen, f. OTeut. root grd- (see 
Grass}.] 

I. Intr. senses. (In early use always with be, 
and still when a state or result is implied.) fi. 
Of a plant : To manifest vigorous life ; to put 
forth foliage, flourish, be green -ME. 2. In 
weaker sense: To have vegetative life. Hence 
also, to exist as a living plant in a specified 
habitat, or with specified characteristics. OE. 

b. iransf, f (<?:) Of minerals : To be native in a 
certain situation ; (b) joc., of other things ME. 

c. Naut, Of a cable : To stretch out forward 

towards the starboard side 1780. 3, With 

advs. or preps, forming phrases chiefly used 
iransf, or fig 1593. 4. With especial reference 
to the beginning of vegetable, or {iransf,) ani- 
mal life OE. S^fid' immaterial things : To 
spring up; to arise, originate, be developed as 
from a germ; to spring naturally as from a 
stock OE. 6. To increase gradually in size by 
natural development. (Cf. Wax v,) OE. 7. 
To increase gradually in magnitude, quantity, 
or degree ME. 8. To increase in some speci- 
fied quality or property. Const in, ^of. ME. 
g. To advance in age (now arch,) 1477. 10. 

To come or pass by degrees into some state or 
condition. Also const, io with inf. Now rare, 
1450. n. To become or come to be by de- 
grees, sometimes with inclusion of the literal 
sense ME. 

a. [They] show you slips of all that grows From 
England to Van Diemen Tennyson. b. There 
groweth Yron, Steele and Copper, and what not Lyly. 
3. Foreuermay my knees g. to the earth,.. Vnlesse 
[etc.]. Shaks. iTog.Jox to be an organic or integral 
part of. 100. 4. Sugar-canes g. without 

planting 1660. Here grows . . this Fruit Divine Milt, 
iransf. Horns only g. upon the Male N. Cox. 5, 
Rumour of battle grew Tennyson. (The States] g. 


out of human characters Jowett. Phr. '\Ta g. io: 
to arise or come into existence to the benefit or injury 
of (a person, etc). AJso absol, without io. The law 
ofgrowing-io: reversion, escheat. 6 . Great Weeds 
do g. apace Shaks. She plumes her feathers, and 
lets g. her wings Milt. 7. New moons may g. or 
wane, may set or rise Prior. 8. Growe in grace Tin- 
dale. He grew to no place of more honour Fuller. 
Phr. Tog. on or upon- (a person, etc.) ; («) To increase 
so as to be more troublesome to. ij>) To acquire more 
and more influence over. Hence: To gain more and 
more of (a person’s) liking or admiration. 9. To g. 
on : to advance, make progress. My houre grows on 
a pace Beaum. & Fl. 10. To g. into a Consumption 
1616, into gentility Lamb. ii. To g. old with a good 
Grace Steele. The soldiers grew.. out of all dis- 
cipline De Foe. 

Comb. Grow up. a. To advance to or towards 
maturity. b. Ot plants ; To emerge from the soil, 
spring up j also, to g. to full size, c. Of a custom, 
state of things, etc. ; To arise gradually. 

n. Trans, senses, i. causative. To cause to 
grow 1774; to produce, esp, by cultivation 
1847; to let grow on the body 1819. 2. pass. 

Of land, etc. : To be covered with a growth of 
something. Also with over. 1470. 

1. Wool, grown in Norfolk 1842. To g. potatoes 
1S47. To g. quills Southey, a beard i860. 2. It was 
all growcn over with thomes Prov. xxiv. 31. 

Hence Growable a. capable of being grown or 
cultivated. Growingly adv. 

Growan (gr^u-an). Cornish dial. Also 
grouan. 1753, [f. Cornish grou ; see Gra- 

vel sb. Cf. Bret, grouan gravel,] A soft de- 
composed granite, overlying the veins of tin in 
Cornwall. Hard g,\ granite or moorstone. 
Grower (grJn-si). 1562. [f. Grow v. + 
-erL] I, Of a plant: One that grows (in a 
specified way), b. 'A thick limb of a thorn 
hedge' [E. Dial. Diet,) 1829. 2. One who 

grows (produce) 1687. 

Growing (gron-ig), vdl, sb. ME. [f. Grow 
V. + -IKG L] I. The action of Grow v. : a. in 
intr, senses ; b. in trans. senses 1889. f 2. 
Growth; the faculty, period, or process of 
growth. Rarely pi. -1561. '\concr, A growth, I 
a crop -1722. t3. Advance, progress. VVint. \ 

T. IV. i. 16. 4. attrib. ME. 

Comb. X g.-cell, a microscope-slide on which minute 
objects are kept growing in water; -pains, the 
neuralgic pains common in young persons during the 
period of growth ; -point {Boi,\ the terminal portion 
of an organ with permanent apical m-owth, consisting 
entirely of priniaiy meristemj -slide ^ growitig-cellx 
g. weather, weather conducive to the growth of 
plants. 

Growl (grdul), sb. 1727. [f. Growl z/.] 
I. An act of growling; a low angry guttural 
sound uttered by an animal. Also iransf. of 
cannon, earthquake, thunder, etc. 1833. 2. 

An expression of anger or dissatisfaction uttered 
by human beings 1821. 

Growl (graul), v. ME. [Prob. echoic.] I. 
intr. ta. Of the bowels : To rumble. ME. 
only, b. Of an animal : To utter a low guttural 
sound, expressive of rising anger 1719. c. 
iransf Of thunder: To rumble 1727. 2. Of 
persons : a. intr. To murmur angrily 1707. b. 
To utter or express with a growl. Also with 
out, 1758, 

2. a. He Growls, he Rages, he Swears 1707. b. To 
g. out criticisms L. Stephen. Growlingly adv . 

Growler (graudoi). 1753. [ 1 ^ Growl v. 
+ -ER^.] 1. One who or something which 

growls. 2. colloq. A four-wheeled cab 1865. 
3. U.S. A species of black-bass {G^ysfes salmo^ 
noides) 1880. Also, the grunt or pig-fish {Cent, 
Diet,), 

Growlery (grau’bri). 1852. [f. Growl v, 
+ -ERY.] A place to growl in ; applied joc. 
to a person’s private sitting-room. 

'This, you must know, is the G. When I am out of 
humour I come and growl here ’ Dickens, 

Grown (grJun), pa. pple. of Grow v. 
Grown up. 1633. [See Grow z;.] ppl, a. 
Having reached the age of maturity; adult. 
sb. An adult 1813. 

sb, N 0 children for me. Give me grown-ups Dickens, 

Growth (gr^uj)). 1557. [f. Grow v, + 
-TH.] I. The action, process, or manner of 
growing ; vegetative development ; increase 
1587. 2. Stage in the process of growing ; size 

or stature attained by growing. Obs, exc. in 
full growth. 1557. 3- Production by cultivation 
1663. 4. concr. Produce, product 1580, In 

Path, often spec, a morbid formation 1847. 


I. When I haue pluck’d thy Rose, I cannot giue it 
vitall g. againe 0 th. v. ii. 1:4. The g. of Anabaptism 
Bk. Com Prayer Pref. Of foreign g. 1879. a. Men 
are but Children of a larger g. Dryden. 4. Hogsheads 
of Claret, the best Growths of France 1715. Comb. 

g .-line {Phys.), a line indicating a stage of g. Hence 
rowthflll a. full of g. ; capable of growing. 

Groyne (groin), sb. Also f groin, tgro3m. 
1582. [perh. identical with Groin sbi^’, cf. 
OF. groin (lit. ' snout ') promontory.] A 
framework of timber, or now sometimes a low 
broad wall of concrete or masonry run out into 
the sea, to arrest and retain the washed-up 
sand and shingle. 

Groyne (groin), v. 1872. [f. prec.] trans. 
a. To build groynes or breakwaters against the 
sea. b. To furnish with groynes or break- 
waters. Hence Groyning vbl. sb. the building 
of groynes ; a system of groynes. 
Grozing-iron (gr^u-zig sram). Also gros- 
ing-. 1688. [Alter Du. gruisijzer, f. gruis- stem 
of gruizen to trim glass, to crush.] -f i. A tool 
in the form of nippers formerly used by glaziers 
in cutting glass -1847. 2. An iron tool ter- 

minating in a bulb, used, when heated, for 
smoothing the solder joints of lead pipes 1825. 

Grub (grub), sh. ME. [?f. Grub v."] 1, 
The larva of an insect, esp. of a beetle; a cater- 
pillar, maggot; also (now dial.) a worm. 2. 
contemptuous, fa. A short, dwarfish fellow 
-1706. b. A dull industrious drudge, a literary 
hack ; in recent use, an ill-dressed, unpleasant 
fellow 1653. c. U. S. A hard-reading student 
1847. 3. Cricket. A ball bowled along the 

ground 1894. 4. slang. Food or provender 

1659. 5. U, S. A root left in the ground after 
clearing 1875. 

*. b. Mr. Nahum Tate : — this poor g. of literature 
De Quincey. 4. How you’ll relish your g. Marryat. 
Conw. g,-stake U.S., ‘the outfit, piovisions, etc. 
furnished to a prospector on condition of participating 
in the profits of any find he may make, a lay-out 
{Cent. Did.) ; -worm = sense i, also contemptuous. 
Grub (gr 27 b), V. [Peril, repr. OE. ^grybban, 
f. (ult.) OTeut. ^grud- ablaut-var. of ^grat- to 
dig, Grave v.^l i. trans. To dig superfi- 
cially; to clear (ground) of roots and stumps. 
Said oceas, of animals. 2. To dig up by the 
roots; to root up, uproot; esp. with up. Also 
iransf. and fig. 1555. 3. With up, out ; To ex- 

tract by digging. Also ti'ansf, and fig. ME. 
4. int 7 \ To dig. In recent use, connoting the 
idea of mean and laborious occupation. ME. 
Also iransf. of animals 1647. 5. iransf, and 
fig. To rummage 1800. 6. 1 'o lead a grovelling 

existence; to toil, ‘fag’ 1735. 7. [?f. the sb.J 

slang, a. To take grub ; to feed 1725. b. trans, 
j To provide with food 1812. 

1 I. To manure giounds that are newly grubb’d 1653. 
Like the swine That grubb’d the turf 1827. a. fig. 
To g. up morality 1807. 4. I met plenty of people, 

S ubbing in miserable little fields Stevenson. 5. 

rubbing among Roman remains and relics A. Lang. 

^ Comb, : g.-ax (corruptly ^grubbage), -hoe, -hook, 
implements used in Rubbing up roots, stumps^ etc. ; 
-fell V. trans., to bring down (a tree) by cutting at 
the root ; -saw, a hand-saw used for sawing marble. 
Grub- (in Grub-Pegasus), = Grub-street 
(sense 2). Swift. 

Grubber (gr2?'b9i). ME. [f. Grub v. + 
-erL] I, One who grubs (lit. and fig.). 2. 
An implement for grabbing up roots, stumps, 
etc. (local) 1598. 3. An eater, a feeder 1861. 

Gmbble (gr2?'b’l), v. 1690. [var. of Grab- 
ble V., infl. by Grub ly.] fi. intr. and trans. 
To grope -1719. 2. intr. To root (rare) 1867. 

Grubby (grju-bi), a. i6ii. [f. Grub sb. + 

-Y.] I. Infested with grubs; also, grub-like 
1725. 2. Stunted, dwarfish. Now dial, 16x1. 

3. Dirty, grimy; also, underbred 1845. 

3. A g. lot Of sooty sweeps Hood. Hence Grtrb- 
biness. 

Grub-stxeet (gr 27 *bstrft). 1630. I. orig. 
The name of a street near Moorfields in London 
(now Milton Street), ‘ much inhabited by 
writers of small histories, dictionaries, and 
temporary poems’ (J.); hence, the tribe of 
literary hacks. 2. attrib. or as adj. Pertaining 
! to, emanating from, or characteristic of Grub- 
I street ; of the nature of literary hack-work 1648. 

I X. The very Spirit of Grubstreet Reigns in you 
Shadwell. 2. Grubstreet and Polemical Divinity 
Marvell. Hence tGrubean a, {joc.) of or belonging 
to Grub-street. Swift. 

Grucche, obs. f. Grutch. 
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Grudge (grz^d^), 1477* [f- Grudges?-, 

or var. of Grutch ti. Murmur, grum- 
bling; discontent; reluctance -1611. t2. Mur- 

muring of the conscience; scruple, doubt, mis- 
giving -1598. 3. Ill will or resentment due to 

some special cause. {Ods. exc. as in b.) 1477. 
b. An instance of this : const, against (a per- 
son) 1531. t4- = Grudging vhL sh, 2. -1678. 

ts- Injury {rare) -1641. 

3. Queen Elizabeth bare, .secret g. against ber 1635. 
b. Public affairs were mingled with private grudges 
Sidney. Phr. To have a g. agahist, to hear, owe (a 
person) ag., etc. 5. Struggling against the grudges 
of more dieadfull Calamities Milton. Hence 
Gru'dgeful a. resentful ; -ly adv. 

Grudge (gr^dg), z?. 1450. [Altered f. 

Grutch v.~\ fi. intr. To murmur; to grum- 
ble, complain; to be discontented -1632. a. 
irans. To be unwilling to give, grant, or allow; 
to begrudge 1500. tg. traits. To envy (a per- 
son) ; intr, to be envious {rare) -1661. 4. 

trans. To trouble or vex mentally. Also impers, 
-1558. tS- pass, and intr. To be seized with 
a disease; to have the first touch or access of 
a fever -1549. t6. To cram [? for gregge"]. 

Rogers. 

1. To g. or complain of injustice Hooker. Phr. 
^To g. a thought', to think an envious thought. 

I Hen. Vly in. i. 176. 2. The^ English are very good 
Sea-men.. never grudging their labour 1687. Long 
the Gods. Have grudg’d thee, Caesar, to the World 
below Dryden. Hence Gru*dger, one who grudges. 
Gm‘dging-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Grudgeons, obs. f. Gurgeons. 

Gradging (gr^'dgig), vbU sh, ME. [See 
-ING I. The action of Grudge v. fa, A 
slight symptom or trace of an illness ; a touch 
-1796. “fa. A secret longing or inclination 
-1694, 

2. The g. of my ague yet remains Dryden. 

Gruel (gr«*^l), sh. ME. [a. OF. gruH 
(mod. gruau) ground grain, flour, gruel, for 
^gruean, gruyaux — med.L, '^grutellum, dim. of 
grutum of Teut. origin; cf. OE».griit Grout.] 
I. Fine flour, meal, or the like. Ohs, or dial. 
a. A light, liquid food made by boiling oatmeal 
or other farinaceous substance in water or milk 
ME. ta. Broth or pottage of oatmeal in 
which chopped meat has been boiled -1601. 

Phr. To have or get one's g,\ to receive one’s 
punishment. Hence Grii*el v. irans, to e.xhaust or 
disable; to punish; also {nonce-use) to^feed with g. 
Gru’elly a. of the nature of or resembling g. 
Gmeller (gril'ehi), 1691. [See -erI.] 
ti. One who feeds on gruel; a name given to 
a set of Oxford students in the 17th c. -1708. 
a. A poser, settler. Kingsley. 

Gruesome (grit'snm), a. dial. Also tgrew- 
some. 1570. [ == Da. grusom cruel, = 1 gi^u 

horror + -SOME (Skeat). App. brought 
into literary use by Scott.] x. Inspiring fear, 
awe, or horror; fearful, horrible; grisly, a. 
Full of or inspired by fear {rare) 1869. 

X. As grave and grewsome an auld Dutchman as 
e’er I saw Scott. Grue'some-ly adv., -ness. 
Gruf, obs. f. Groof. 

Gruff (grz?f), 1533. [app. a. Du. or LG. 
^grof= mod.G. groh, of uncertain origin.] 

A. adj. I. Coarse, coarse-grained (now only 
techn.)\ of immaterial things, rude, gross, un- 
polished 168 X. a. Rough of aspect, voice, or 
manner, surly, sour 1690. 

I. The purchase of ^ sugar and other g. goods 
Wellesley. 2. A g. religionist 1862. Hence Gru'ffish 
a. somewhat g. Grti’ffly adv. in a g. manner, with 1 
a g. voice. Gru’flhess, g. condition or quality. | 

B. sh. I. Pharmacy. The coarse residue, 

which will not pass through the sieve in pulveri- 
zation 1853. J*. A quarrel, tiff. ? local U.S. 

(grnft). local. 1803. Particles of soil 
which are washed up by rain among the grass. 
Hence Gm*]Eted ppl. a. begrimed, dirty. Ten- 
NYSO’N. 

Gru-gra: see Groo-groo. 

Gmm (gr»m), flJ. 1640. \Ct grim, glum, 
gruf, etc.; also Da. grum cruel] « Glum a* 1. 
fb, dial. Of the voice: Gruff, harsh, and deep 
in tone. Almond. 

The King replyed nothing hut Look’d very g. 1640. 
Hence Gru'mnessy g. quality. 

Grumble (gr»*mbl), sh, 1623. [f. Grum- 
ble z?,] 1. An act of gntmbling ; a subdued 
utterance of complaint, a. The grumbles {joc. 


as if a malady) : ill humour, vented in grum- 
bling 1861. 

Grumble (gr»*mb’l), v, 1586. [Cf. F, 
grommeler, Du. {g)rommele?t, G. {g)rummeln, 
etc. ] I . intr. T o utter dull inarticulate sounds ; 
to mutter, mumble; to growl faintly 1596. Of 
thunder, a drum, etc.: To rumble, esp. faintly 
1621. a. To utter murmurs of discontent ; 
hence gen. to complain 1586. 3. trans. To ex- 

press or utter with mumbling, muttering, or 
complaining 1824. 

I. Who art thou that dost g. theie i’ th’ straw Shaks. 
The Lion . . with sullen pleasure, grumbles o’er his prey 
Dryden. 2. He was always grumbling about his 
food Trollope. Gni’mbler, one who grumbles ; 
a name for the Gurnard, Gru’mbliiigly adv, 
Grumbletonian (gr2?mb’lt-?u-nian). i6go. 
ff. Grumble v., after Mnggleionian, etc.] ti. 

A nickname for the members of the ‘ Country 
Party ’ in English politics after the Revolution, 
who were accused by the ‘ Court Party ’ of 
being actuated by dissatisfied personalambition. 
Also attrih. -1855. ^ grumbler. Goldsm. 

1. No more of your g. morals, brother; there’s pre- 
ferment coming Dryden. 

Grume (grz7m). 1555. [ad. late L. grtemus 
little heap, hillock; cf. obs. F. grume, mod.F. 
grumeau clot, It. grumo.] fi. A Jump. Eden. 
a. Med, A clot of blood; blood m a viscous 
condition. Also, any viscous fluid. 1619. 
Grummet, grommet (gr»*met). 1626. 
[ad. F. gromette, now gourmette curb oi 
f. gourmer to curb, of unkn. origin.] A ring or 
wreath of rope, spec, one consisting of a single 
strand laid three times round, a. One of those 
used to secure the upper edge of a sail to its 
stay, b, A ring of rope or an eyelet of metal 
used for a rowlock. 1802. c. A wad for keeping 
the shot steady in the bore when firing at a de- 
pression 1828. 

Grumose (gvumdws), a. rare. 1753. [See 
next and -OSE.] = Grumous 3. 

Grumous (gr«*m9s), a. 1665. [ad. mod.L- 
*grumosus, f. gi'umus Grume; see _-ous.] i. 
Containing, consisting of, or resembling grume; 
clotted ; thick, viscid, a. transf. Of diseases, 
etc. : Characterized or caused by grume 1779. 
3. Bot, Of roots, etc.: Consisting or formed of 
clustered grains 1688. 

2. A small g, tumour Palby, Gru’mousness. 
Grump (grrmp), sh, I'jse'i, [? Suggested by 

Grunt.] f i. Humps and grumps x slights and 
snubs -1760. 2. pi. The sulks. W, Cory. 

Hence Gru’mpish, Gru’mpy adjs. surly, ill- 
tempered. 

Grundel (grmnd^). ME. [f. grundGnoUND 
sh. + -EL^.] A fish; - Groundling i. 
Grundsil(l, obs. L Groundsel sh.^ 
Grundy (grz^-ndi). 1798. The surname of 
an imaginary personage {Mrs, Grundy) , pro- 
verbially referred to as a personification of the 
tyranny of social opinion in matters of con- 
ventional propriety. 

* If shame should come to the poor child — I say, 
Tummas, what would Mrs. Grundy say then ’ T. 
Morton. 

Grunswel(l, obs, f. Groundsel sh,^ 

Grunt (givnt), sh. 1553* U' Grunt 2?.] 
I. The characteristic low gruff sound made by 
a hog ; a similar sound made by other animals 
1615. a. A similar sound made by a man. 
In early use, a groan. 1553. 3* A name for 

American fishes of the genus Hsemulon and 
allied species (as Orthopristis chrysopterus). 
So called from the noise tliey make when taken. 
1713. b. An Eng. fish, ? the perch 1851. 

Grunt (gr2?nt), v, [OE. grunnitian, freq. 
of grunian to grunt (echoic).] i. intr. Of a 
hog : To utter its characteristic low gruff sound. 
Also of other animals and of persons : To utter 
a sound like this. tb. To groan -1602. a. To 
grumble, murmur ME,; trans, to utter or ex- 
press with a grunt 1613. t3» irans. To grind 
(the teeth) -1483. 

X. Sneak with the scoundrel fox, or g. with glutton 
swine Beattie. b. Haml, m. i. 77. Hence 
Grumtingly adv. 

Grunter 1 {gw'nt^x). ME. [f. Grunt v, + 
-ER ^.] I. An animal or person that grunts 
esp, a pig. 2. A name for fishes making a 
grunting noise (cf. Grunt sb. 3) 1726, 


I. Jerome has no name for him but the ‘grunter 
Farrar. 

Grunter 2 (gr2?*ntoi). 1858. An iron rod 
bent like a hook, used by mechanics. 
Gru-nting, tr. 1567. [-ing^] That 
grunts. 

Comh.x g.-ox, the yak, PoSphagtes grunniens {Cent, 
Did.) ; -peck sla 7 :g, pork. 

Gruntle (gr27*ntT), v, ME, [f. Grunt v. + 
-LE (dim. or freq.).] i. intr. To utter a little 
or low grunt. Rarely of persons. Obs, exc. 
dial, a. To grumble, murmur, complain 
1589. 

Gruntling (gi zj-ntlig), sh. 1686. [f. Grunt 
V. -1- -LING. J A young pig. 
tGnitch, sb. MK. [f. Grdtch ®.] = 
Grudge sb. 1-3. -1687. 

Grutch (gr27tj), V. Now dial, or arch. 
[ME. gruce, gruchche, etc., a. OF. groucier, 
groucher, etc., to murmur, grumble (whence 
med.L. groussare) of unkn. origin.] i. = 
Grudge v.-l, a. i a. To make a jarring or 
grating sound “I509. 

Gruyere (grzzyea*i; Fr. gr/zyfr). 1826. 
(_Name of a town in Switzerland, used attrih. 
in ‘Gruyfere cheese’, also with ‘cheese* omit- 
ted.] A cheese made of cow’s milk, of firm 
consistence, containing numerous cavities, 
tGry. 1679. [a. L. gry (m Plautus Most, I. 
hi. 67), a. Gr. ypv in the phr. ovZl ypu, and 
explained as meaning (i) the grunt of a pig, 
(2) the dirt under the nail ; hence the veriest 
trifle.] The smallest unit in Locke’s proposed 
decimal system of linear measurement, being 
the tenth of a line --18x3. 

Gry- : see Gri-. 

tGrylle. rare. [ad. L. grylluSy a. Gr. ypuX- 
Aos.] A cricket. Eden. 

Gryllotalpa (griibtsedpa). 1791. [f. L. 
gtyllo-, comb. 1. gryllus -rtalpa.] The mole- 
cricket. 

Grype: see Gripe. 

tGryph(e. ME. [A perversion of Gripe, 
nittila. gryphus*, see Griffin,] i. A griffin 
-1579. ''2. A vulture. Alsoyf/. -1586. 

Gryphite (griffoit). 1796. \i.l..gryplms\ 
see Griffin and -ite.] Min. A fossil oyster- 
shell of the genus Giyphsea. (Cf. CroWSTONE.) 
Gryphon: see Griffin, 

Grysbok (grsi'sb^k). Also tgreisbok. 
1786. [ad. Du. grijsbok^ f. grijs OR’EH'Tbok 
Buck.] A small grey S. African antelope 
{Antilope melauoits), 

II Guacharo (gwa-tjan?). 1830, [Sp., of S. 
Amer. origin.] A nocturnal bird, Steafomis 
caripensis, of S. America and Trinidad, valued 
for its oil ; the oil-bird. Also attrib, 

Guacho, erron. sp. of Gaucho. 
llGuaco (gwa*k(?). i8aa. [Sp.-Amer.] The 
name given to Mikania Gttaco, Aristo lochia 
anguicida.) and other plants used as an antidote 
to snake-bites. Also, the substance obtained 
from these. Hence Gua’conize v, trans. to 
treat with g. 

Guaiac (gwai*ak). 1558. [ad. mod.L. 
gtiaiacumP) == Guaiacum 2, 3. Also attrib,, 
as g,-reszn, etc. 

II Guaiacum (gwarak^m). 1533. [mod.L., 
ad. Sp. gttayaco, guayacan, of native Haytian 
origin.] i. A genus of trees and shrubs (N.O. 
Zygophallaceu), native to the W. Indies and 
tropical America ; a tree of this genus, esp. 
Guaiacum officinale and G. sanctum 1553. 2. 

The hard and heavy brownish-green wood of 
G. officinale and G. sanctum, used in medicine; 
lignum vitos 1533. 3* A resin obtained from 

the tree ; also, the drug made from it. Also 
gum g, 1353. 4* attrih. 159^* . , 

Plence GuaPacene, Chem, a light colour- 
less oil, obtained by the dry distillation of g. 
resin. Guaia*cic a,, in Guaiacic acid CgHsOg, 
a substance obtained from g. resin and wood. 
Guai’acin, -ine, Chem. a non-nitrogenous 
vegetable principle discovered in the wood and 
bark of G. officinale, having a sharp acrid taste. 
Guan (gwan). 1743. [? a native name.] 
One of a family or subfamily {Pelopinse, New- 
ton) of gallinaceous birds of S. America, allied 
to the curassows. 
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Gtiana(gwa*na). Also Austral. tgo(Ii)an- 
na. 1607, [var. of Iguana.] i. The Iguana, 
a large arboreal lizard of the W. Indies and S. 
America, a. Colonial. Any large lizard, e. g. 
Sphenodon punctaium of New Zealand 1802. 
Guana, var. of Guano. 

[|Guanaco (gw^ak^). 1604. [Quichua 

huanaco, huanacu.'] A S. Amer. mammal, 
Auchenia kuanaco, a kind of wild llama pro- 
ducing a reddish brown wool. 

Guanamine (gwas-namoin). Also -in. 
1881. [f. Guan(o-i- Amine.] Chem. One of a 
series of bases formed by the action of heat on 
the guanidine salts of the fatty acids. 
Guanidine (gwsemidin). Also -in. 1864. 
[Modified from Guanin.] Chem. A strongly 
alkaline base CN3H5 , formed by the oxidation 
of guanin. Hence Gua'nidinic a. 
Guaniferous (gwanirieras), a. 1844. [1 

Gu an (o -t- -(ijFEROUS. ] Producing guano. 
Guanin (gwamin). Also -ine. 1850. [f. 
Guan(o+-in.] Chem. A white amorphous 
substance obtained from guano, forming a con- 
stituent of the excrement of birds, and found in 
the liver, pancreas, etc. of animals. 

Guano (gwa*n^, giwisem^), sb. Also fgu- 
ana. 1604. [Sp. guano, S. Amer. Sp. kuano, 
ad. Quichiia huanu dung.] i. A natural 
manure found in great abundance on some sea- 
coasts, esp. on the islands about Peru, consist- 
ing of the excrement of sea-fowl. Also Jig. 
2, iransf. Artificial manure, esp. that called 
Jish~manure or fish-g. 1844- 3. A general name 

for sea-birds which produce guano. ? Obs. 
1697. 4. attrib. 1844. Hence Gua*iiize, 

Guamo vhs. to treat with g. 

||Guara 1 (gwa*ra). 1678. [niod.L., a. Tupi 
guard ‘bird’.] The Scarlet Ibis, Eudocimus 
ruber. 

j|Guara2 (gwa-ra). Also aguara. 1884. 
^T-^-^ijagodra 'dog, ounce ’(Dias) ; cf. Jaguar.] 
A large-maned wild dog of S. Amenca, Canis 
juhatus. 

IlGuaractia (gwara'tja). Also erron. gua- 
racia, 1828. [Sp.] ' A lively Spanish dance in 
f or j time, usually accompanied on the guitar 
by the dancer himself ’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

II Guarana (gwarama). 1838- [Tupi guara^- 
nd,] A Brazilian shrub, PauZUnia sorbilis ; a 
paste prepared from its seeds, which is used 
for food and medicine. Also g.-bread, -paste. 
•hGuarand. Also garand. 1674. [? ad. F. 
garant.] — Guarantee sb. 1. -1702. 
Guaranin (gwaramin). Also f-ina, -ine. 
1838. [f* Guar ana + -IN.] Chem. A crystal- 

line principle (?== caffeine) contained inguarana. 

Guarantee (gserantr), sb., 1679. [Earlier 
garanti, perh. a. Sp. garanie = F. garant, OF. 
guaranty warant (whence WARRANT sb.) . The 
form guarantee was subseq. misused for Gua- 
ranty, perh. after F. garanfte.'] i. A person or 
party that makes a guaranty or gives a security, 
a. — Guaranty sb. i. 1786. 3. = Guaranty 

sb. 3. 1832, 4. A person to whom a guaranty is 

given ; the correl. of guarantor 1853. 5* 

attrib. i guarantee fund, a sum of money 
pledged as a contingent indemnity for possible 
loss ; g. society, a joint-stock company, which, 
for a premium, guarantees to an employer the 
honesty of a person employed, and undertakes 
to make good any defalcations in his accounts, 
X. That promise, of which our King was the Garante 
1683. X This I relate as I heard it, without g. 
Stevenson. 3. Tliis announcement was received as 
a g. of their personal safety Kane. Hence Guaran- 
tee’ship. 

Guarantee (gserantr), v. 1791. [f. prec. 
sb.] I, trans. To be a guarantee, warrant, or 
surety for; spec, to undertake with respect to 
(a contract, the performance of a legal act, etc.) 
that it shall be duly carried out ; to make one- 
self responsible for the genuineness of (an 
a^cle) ; hence, to assure the existence or per- 
sistence of, b. wXIciinf.oxohj.cl.x To engage 
to do something ; to warrant that something 
will happen or has happened 1820. 2. To 

secure the possession of (something) to a person, 
etc. 1838. 3. To secure (a person) against or 

from (risk, etc.); to secure in (the possession 
of anything) 1804. 


1. By the treaty of alliance she guaranteed the Polish 
constitution in a secret article Ld. Brougham. b. 
I’ll g. that he*II never return 1884. *. Liberty to 

follow the Confession of Augsburg, was guaranteed 
to the city S. Austin. 3. To g. them against all 
exactions Wellesley. 

Guarantor (gserantp'i). 1853. P* as prec., 
by substituting -OR for its correl. -eeL] One 
who makes or gives a guaranty or security. 
Hence Guaranto-rsbip. 

Guaranty (gse*ranti), sb. 1592. [ad. AF. 
guarantie (also 'voarantie. Warranty), f. 
guarant, wara 7 it (see Warrant).] i. The 
action or an act of securing, warranting, or 
guaranteeing; security, warranty; spec, awntten 
undertaking made by a guarantor to be answer- 
able for the payment of a debt or the perfor- 
mance of an obligation by another person who 
is in the first instance liable to such payment 
or obligation. ■f2. A person who gives a 
guaranty (sense 1) -1692. 3. Something which 

guarantees the existence or persistence of a 
thing 1697. 

1. Our g. of the pragmatic sanction 1792. ^ 3. The 
best G. of a Peace, is a good Force to maintain it 1697. 
Guaranty (goeTanti), v. 1732, [f. the sb. 
Now repl. by Guarantee v.'] = Guaran- 
tee V. 

Guard (gaid), sb. [ME. garde,, a. or ad. F. 
garde, earlier also guarde : — Rom. *guarda, a. 
OTeut. ^wardd. Cf. Ward.] ti. Keeping, 
guardianship, custody, ward; used spec, in 
Law. “I711. 2. Protection, defence. {Obs. or 

arch.) 1576. 3. Sword-exercise, Boxing, etc. 

A posture of defence ; hence, the weapons or 
arms in such a posture 1596. 4. The condition 
or fact of guarding, protecting, or standing on 
the defensive ; watch ; esp. in to keep^ g. 1596. 
5. ta. Caution, precaution. b. (with pi.) A 
precaution (now rare) 1597. 6. One who 

keeps, protects, or defends; spec, one of a guard 
(sense 8), a sentry, sentinel ME. b. The man 
who has general charge of a stage-coach or a 
railway train. (Orig. an armed man to protect 
a mail-coach against robbery ; hence the name.) 
1788. 7. pi. The household troops of the 

English army, consisting of the Foot-guards, 
the Horse-guards, and the Life-guards. 
Also applied to the Dragoon Guards. 1661. 8. 
A body of persons, esp. soldiers (talso occas. 
ships), engaged to protect or control a person 
or position. Also iransf . and Jig. 1494. 9. A 
protection, defence {lit. ajidfg.) 1606. 10. An 

ornamental border or trimming on a garment. 
Obs. exc. Hist, or arch. AS.so Jig. 1529, tb. 
iransf, A stripe, band of colour -1613. tii» 
Astr. pi. The stars Beta and Gamma of the 
Lesser Bear ; also guards of the pole. Also, the 
two ' pointers ’ of the Great Bear. -1819. 12. 

A contrivance of metal, wood, etc. made to 
protect an object from injury, prevent accidents 
by falling, etc. ; often in comb., as Jire-g. etc. 

a. gett. 1774. b. That part of the hilt of a sword 
that protects the hand 1 596. c« Protections to a book 
1892. d. A piece of metal to protect the trigger of 
a gun 1687. e. pi. The wards of a lock 1677. f. = 
jdregyeard (see Fire sb.) 1845. g. ArcheTy 
1853. ^ h. Raihxtay. An iron placed in front of a 

locomotive engine to catch and remove obstacles; 
U.S. a cow-catcher 1838. i. A lateral extension of 
the deck of a steamboat beyond the lines of the hull 
so as to overhang the water 1850. j. Conch. In 
cephalopods, a calcareous structure enveloping the 
apex of the phragmacone ; the rostrum. k. A light 
frame in which the nuts of bolts fit to prevent their 
unscrewing by the vibration of the engine (Knight) 
1 875. 1 . A welt inserted between the leaves of a scrap- 
book, etc. for the attachment of additional leaves 1708. 
m. Electr. A device for protecting electrical apparatus 
from leakage currents, or for rearranging the magnetic 
or electric field (cf. g.-ring). 
fr3. Bhon for g.-room OT g.-house. PuRCHAS. 

X. He broke from those that had the of him 
Shaks. 3. Phr. At open g. : a position which leaves 
the swordsman open to attack. ^ 4. Haue you had 
quiet G. Shaks. 6. Thy cries will wake the guards, 
and they will seize thee B. Taylor, b. In the 
winter [tfiSzoJ the g. carried a blunderbuss for pro- 
tection in a box near him Peel. 8. Phr. To mount, 
relieve ifthe) g. G. of honour : a body of soldiers, 
sailors^ policemen, etc. appointed to receive a person 
of distinction and to attend at state ceremonials. Yeo- 
man of the G. : see Yeoman. 9. His greatnesse was 
no gard To barre heauens shaft Shaks. 

Phrases. On or upon one^s g.j on g. : in a position 
of defence, on the defensive (or/g. with reference to 
fencing and sentry duty). Off one’s g. : in or into 


a defenceless condition ; unsuspicious of danger. 
fOut of (one's) g. : = of^ {one's) g. Twel. iY l v, 93. 

Comb . : g.-bolt, a flat-headed screw-bolt, fully 
counter-sunk, for fastening the guards of mowing 
machines to the bars ; -bnisil, on an electric railway, 
a metallic brush by means of which the current is 
conveyed to the motor; -cell {Bot.), one of the two 
cells that embrace the stomata of plants ; -chamber 
= Guard-room ; -detail, ‘ men from a company, 
regiment, etc. detailed from g. duty ’ (Webst.) ; -duty, 
the duty of watching, patrolling, etc. ; -finger, ‘ one 
of the teeth projecting forward from the cutter-bar of 
a harvester and through which the knife plays* 
(Knight); -book, a^ blank book, furnished with 
guards (sense 12 1 ) ; -iron, {a) Naut. one of certain 
curved or arched bars of iron placed over the orna- 
mental figures on a ship's head or quarter, to protect 
them from injury; {b) = 12 h; -lock, a tide-lock, 
forming a communication between a basin and tide- 
water r -pin, {a) Horol. a pin in the lever escapement 
that prevents the pallets leaving the escape wheel 
when the hands of the watch are turned back ; (< 5 ) in 
a rifle, the pin by which the guard (sense 12 d) is at- 
tached; -plate, (flc)m an electrometer — guard-ring', 
{b) * the plate which closes the opening_ in front of a 
cupola furnace, to whose iron casing it is attached by 
staples ' (Knight) ; -polyp {Zoolp, a zooid modified 
to serve a defensive function, as in the nematophore 
of a coelenterate, a macho-polyp ; -ring, {a) a keeper ; 
(b) Electr. an annular horizontal surface surrounding 
the balanced disk in the absolute electrometer; -stops, 
the two points placed one on each side of a numeral, 
letter, figure, etc. ; -tube {Electr.), a metal tube sur- 
rounding a dry pile used with a quadrant electrometer, 
or its like. 

Guard (gajd), v. 1500. [f. Guard sb.^ or 
ad. F. gaj'der; see Ward, Guard i- 3 ^.] i. 
trans. To keep in safety from injury or attack; 
to stand guard over ; to take care of, protect, 
defend 1583. b. To accompany as a guard 
{arch.) 1597. 2. To provide with safeguards, 

or {Med.) correctives 1726. 3. To keep watch 
over ; to keep in check, control (thoughts, etc.) 
1742. f 4. To parry (a blow) -1695. 5. To 
ornament with guards ; to trim ; also transf. 
to stripe 1500. Also Jig. 6. intr. To be on 
one’s guard ; to stand as a sentinel; to take up 
or maintain a position of defence 1590, 7. 

Curling, a. trans. To cover a stone by plant- 
ing one in a line between it and oneself. Also 
absol. b. intr. Said of a stone so planted. 
Similarly in Bowls. 1685. 8. Chess, trans. To 

support a piece or pawn with another 1761. 
9. Bookbinding. To supply (a guard book) 
with guards. 

1. Draw not thy .sword to gard iniquitie Shaks. 
Guarding realm.s and kings from shame Tennyson. 
b. My blessing .. like a beacon, guards thee home 
Tennyson. z. To g. oneself from being supposed 
[etc.] 1891. 3. He that guardeth his mouth keepeth 

his life R.V. Prov. xiii. 3. 5. Jig. To g. a TitlCj that 
was rich before ; to gilde refined Golde John iv. li. 10. 
Also Much Ado i. i. 288. Hence Gua'rdable a, 

|] Guarda-costa (ga* jda k^-sta, Sp. gwa’rda-). 
1731. [Sp.; f. prec. +Sp. costa Coa.st.] A 

Spanish vessel used for the protection of the 
coast ; a custom-house cutter. 
tGua*rdage. rare. 1604. [f. Guard v. + 
-age.] Keeping, guardianship --1621. 

Guardant (gaudant). 1572. [u-Y. gardani, 
pr. pple. of garderl] 

A. adj. I. Guarding, watching; on guard 

1574. 2. Her. Of a beast : Having the full 

face towards the spectator. (Cf. AffrontiS 
and Gaze sb.) Also Jig. 

B. sb. A keeper, guardian, protector 1591. 
Guard-boat (gaudb^'at). 1696. a. A boat 

appointed to row the rounds among the ships 
of war in a harbour, to observe that a good 
look-out is kept. b, A boat employed to en- 
force custom-house or quarantine regulations, 
Gkiarded (ga’ided), ppl. a. 1509. [f. 

Guard v. or sh. + -ed.] i . Protected, watched ; 
having a guard or sentinel 1570. 2. Reserved, 

restrained ; on one’s guard ; hence : Careful ; 
prudent ; cautious 1709. 3 - Ornamented, as 

with lace, etc. ; tricked out ; having guards. 
Obs. exc. Hist, and spec, in Her. of a garment : 
Trimmed or turned up with some material 
1509. 4, Of a book: Having guards (sec 

Guard sb. 12 1) 1888. 

X. The g. mount, gold Milt., pas.s Scott. *. Learn 
to be more g. Gay. Gua*rded-ly adv.i -ness. 
GuaTder, one who or that which guards {lit, and 
Jigl), 

Gttard-iSsh, var, of Garfish. 
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Guardfill (ga'idful), a. Now rare. 1611. 
[f. Guard si. + -fud.] Watchful, careful. 
Hence GuaTdfiilly adv. 

Guard-house (ga-idhaus). 1592. a. A 
building to accommodate a (military) guard, 
b. A building in which prisoners are kept under 
guard. 

Guardian (gaudian). [WR. gar dein ^ a. AF. 
gardein, OF. g{u)arden, f. garde Guard 
q. V. See also Warden.] 1, One who guards, 
protects, or preserves ; " one to whom the care 
or preservation of any thing is committed’ 
(J.) ; occas. = guardian a^igel 1477. Also 
occas^ used of things. 2. spec, in Law, One 
who has or is entitled to the custody of the 
person or property (or both) of an infant, an 
idiot, or other person legally incapable of 
managing his own affairs ; a tutor. (Correl. of 
‘ward.) 1513. *1* 3* official titles ; now more 

commonly Warden. -1632. 4. The superior 
of a Franciscan convent. (L. custos.) 1466. 5. 

attribnt as g.«cell guard-cell 1880; also as 
adj. with sense * protecting, tutelary in g.- 
angel. 

I. The attorney-general is ex i^c/a the g. of liberty 
J UNius. The^ Sacred Store-house of his Predecessors, 
and G. of their Bones Shaks. G. of the Poor (often 
simply G): one of aboaid elected to administer the 
poor laws in a parish or district. 2. A wastefull 
Prince, that had neede of a G., or ouerseer AV. 
Trans L Pref.^ Phr, G. in chivalry : the g. of a minor 
holding by knight service. G, in socage : the g. of a 
tenant in socage. G, by nature : the father. G, by 
nurture ; the father, and, after his death, the mother, 
until the minor is 14. (These four are guardians by 
the comtnon law.) G. ad litein ; one appointed by 
the courts, to defend a prosecution or suit instituted 
by or against an infant. 

Hence fGuaTdianage (ran?), +Gua*rdiance, 
GuaTdiancy {rare), — Guardianship. Gua*rdian- 
ess, a female g. ^GuaTdianless a. having no g. 

Guardianstiip (gaudian/ip). 1553. [f. 

Guardian - f -SHIP.] The condition or fact of 
being a guardian ; the office or position of a 
guardian ; used spec, in Law. 

Guardless (gaudies'), a. i6ri. [f. Guard 
jA + -LESS.] I. Without a guard; without 
safeguards ; unprotected. 2. Off one's guard 
1^4. 3. Of a sword : Having no guard 1882. 

Guard-rail (gaudir^l). i860, i, A hand- 
or other rail to guard against accidents. 2. 
Railway. A short rail placed on the inside of 
a main rail, so as to keep awheel on the track; 
used in switches, crossings, etc. 1875. 

Guard-room (gaudirwm). 1762. Guard- 
house. 

Guardshipl (gaudjip). rare. 1624, Jf. 
Guard sh. + -ship.] The condition or position 
of a guard or guardian. 

Guard-ship, guardship 2 (gaudjip). 1689. 
a. A vessel of war appointed to protect and 
regulate a harbour, and to receive seamen until 
they can join their ships, b. ‘The ship (of the 
squadron) having guard-duty for the day’ 
(Funk). 

Guardsman (gaudzm^n). 1817. [In i, f. 
guard's; in 2, f. Guards pi.'] 1. A man who 

acts as a guard ; a member of a guard 1854. 
2. A soldier, usu. an officer, of the household 
guards. 

llGuariha (gwarrb^). 1753. [Native Brazi- 
lian.] The Howling Monkey. 

•[GuaTish, V. 1474. [a. OF. g(u)ariss-, 
stem oi g{u)arir, mod. guSrir : — OTeut. ^war- 
jan to protect, defend. See also Warish,] 
I. irans. To cure, heal -1596. 3. intr. for 

pass. To recover. Const, of. Caxton. 

11 Guava (gwa-va). 1555. C^P* 

-abo, app. a. S. Amer.] i. A tree of the myr- 
taceous genus Psidium of tropical America, 
esp. P. Guayava, which yields a fruit of an 
acid flavour, used to make jelly, etc. 3. This 
fruit 3- (ttirib. 1630. „ - „ 

*. White G., Psidium pyri/erum. Red G., P. 

Poiuiferum. 

llGuazzo. 172a. [It] « Gouache. 
Gubernaculum (giiZbojnze'kiaJ^liJ^m'). PI. 

-la, 1661. [L., f. gtibernare.] Applied to 

several animal and vegetable structures which 
are used for steering (e.g. in flight), or for 
regulating the (embryonic) development or 
course of an organ. Hence Giibema'cular a. 
•fGubernance. i455« U- L- gub&mantem^ 


after Governance.] Governance, govern- 
ment -1550. 

Gubemation (gi^bojn^i'fsn). Now rare* 
ME. [ad. L. gubemationem 1 \ The act or fact 
of governingj government. 

Gubernative (gi^'bom/tiv), a. Now rare. 
ME. [ad. ^ L. ^gubemativus, f. gubernare.] 
Of or pertaining to government ; governing. 

Gubemator (gi«*b3m<?it^i), rare, 1522. 
[a. L., f. gubemat-, gubernare,] A rffier, 
governor. Hence Gu*bemato'rii a, (chiefly 

U. S.), of or pertaining to a governor or govern- 
ment, or to * the governor i. e. one's father. 
So IlGubema’trix, she that rules or governs. 

Gudgeon (g27'd39n), sbX [ME. gojon, 
gogen, a. F. goujon : — L. gobionem, gobto, by- 
form oigobius Goby.] 1. A small European 
freshwater fish (Gobio fiuviatihs), much used 
for bait, tb. Applied to fishes of the genus 
Gobuis family Gobddse; see Goby --1774. 
3. Jig. a. One that will swallow anything ; a 
gullible person 1584. b. A bait 1579. 3. 

attrib. 1599. 

*. The Gudgion is an excellent fish to eat Walton. 
2. a. In vain at glory g. Boswell snaps Wolcot. b. 
The Gullings and Gudgeons that he had given him 
1620. Hence Gll’dgeonz'; to play the g. ; also irans. 
to cheat 

Gudgeon (gt^’d^an), sh.^ ME. [a. OF. 
gojon, goujon, etc.; perh. an application of 
prec.J I. A pivot, usually of metal, fixed on 
or let into the end of a beam, spindle, axle, 
etc., and on which a wheel turns, a bell swings, 
or the like ; now used more widely of various 
kinds of journals, etc. 3. The ring or eye m 
the heel of a gate which turns on the hook or 
pintle in the gate-post 1496. 3. Naut. A metal 

socket in which the pintle of a rudder turns 
1558. 4. A metallic pin used for securing 

together two blocks of stone, etc. Spon. 5. 
attrib., as g.-pin, etc. 1839. 
tGue. [ad. F. gueux beggar.] A rogue. 
J. Webster. 

Guebre (grboi, g^’boi). 1687. [a. F. 
gukbre, ad. Pers. gabr* Cf. Giaour.] A 
Zoroastrian, fire-worshipper, Parsee. 

Guelder rose (ge*ld9i,rJuz). 1597. [Named 
from Guelders (in Prussi^ or Guelderland (a 
province of Holland).] The plant Viburnum 
Opulus, esp. the cultivated form ; the snowball- 
tree. Also, the flower of this plant. 

Guelph Cgwelf). Also tGuelf. 1579. [ad. 
It. Guelfo, med.L. Guelphus, ad. MHCi, Welf 
name of the founder and of many chiefs of the 
family now represented by the ducal house of 
Brunswick and the present dynasty of Great 
Britain and Ireland, A member of one of the two 
great parties in mediaeval Italian politics, 
characterized chiefly by supporting the popes 
against the emperors. (Cf. Ghibelline.) 

Guelphic (gwedfik), a. Also fGuelfic. 
1823. (T Guelph + -IC.] i. Of or pertaining 
to the family or the faction of the Guelphs. 

II Guenon (g?non). 1838. [Fr.; of unkn. 

origin.] Name for a group of monkeys belong- 
ing to the ancient continent and its islands, of 
which the Green Monkey, Cercocebus sdbxus, is 
typical. 

Guepard (ge-p^d). Also gepaxd. 1882. 
[a. F. guipard (Buffon) ; ? corrupt f. Eng. 
leopard^ a. Cheetah. b. A kind of 
leopard, Cynailurus guttata* 

Guerdon (goudan), sb* Now poet* and 
rhet* ME. [a. OF. guerdon med.L. 
widerdonum, repr. OHG. widarUn = OE. 
wider Man, f. wider again. + Man payment.] A 
reward, requital, or recompense. 

Death in g. of her wrong Giues herfame Much Ado 

V. iii 5- The g. of our wicked works H. Cogan. 
Hence Gue-rdonless a, without g. 

Guerdon (goudon), Now poet, and rhet. 
ME. [a. OF. guerdoner; see prec.] trans. 
To reward, recompense. Also absol. 

She may right wel g. hym for hys seruice Ld. Ber- 
ners. Confusion g. his base villainie Hkywood. 
Hence Gue*rdonable a. that may be guerdoned. 

IlGuereza (geTMl. 1859. [? African.] An 
Abyssinian monkey (Coleus gueresta) with long 
hair and a busby tail. 

Guerilla: see Guerrilla, 

Gu^rite (gerft). 1706. [a. F, ; see Gar- 


ret sb.] A turret or box of wood or stone for 
a sentry. 

Guernsey (g5*jnzi). The name of one of 
the Channel Islands. i. Used attrib. in +G. 
flower, lily, a ? Japanese or S. African plant 
{Nerine Samienszs), with handsome lily-like 
flowers, naturalized in Guernsey 1578. a, 
(orig. elhpt.) A thick, knitted, closely-fitting 
vest or shirt, usu. made of blue wool, worn by 
seamen 1851. b. One of a breed of cattle of 
the Channel Islands 1834. 

Guerrilla, guerilla (geri-la, g&i-la). 1809. 
[a. Sp. guerrilla, dim. of guerra war.] i. An 
irregular war carried on by small bodies of men 
acting independently 1819. 2. One engaged 

in such warfare 1809. 3. attrib. (or adjJ, esp. 

vng. war (= sense 1) 1811. Also fig. 

I. Arkansas is now the theatre of a large g. 1862. 
So llGuerrillero, guerillero (= sense 2). 

Guess (ges), sb. ME. [f. Guess v.] i. 
The action or an act of guessing ; a conjecture, 
rough estimate ; a supposition based on uncer- 
tain grounds, a. attrib* 1863. 

I. By g . : at haphazard, by rough estimation ; by 
conjecture. By my g. we should come upon Crack- 
skull common Goldsm. 

Guess (ges), v. [ME. gessen, f. (ult.) the 
root of Get v. In the 14th c. the usual render- 
ing of L. xsiimare.] i. trans. To form an 
approximate judgement of without actual mea- 
surement or calculation ; to estimate. Also 
absol. •fa. intr. To take aim (const, to) -1530. 
t3- trans. To esteem, account, reckon. ME. 
only. t4. To think, judge, suppose. ME. only. 

5. To form an opinion or hypothesis respecting 
(some unknown state of facts), either at random 
or from uncertain indications ; to conjecture. 
Const, by, from. Also absol, and elhpt. ME. 

6. I guess : sometimes used playfully in refer- 

ence to a fact or secure inference. Hence 
colloq. in U. S, » ‘ I am pretty sure 1692. 7, 
intr. To form conjectures ME. b. To keep (a 
person) guessmgi to keep in a state of uncer- 
tainty \colloq., orig. U.S.) 1905. 8. trans. ‘ To 

conjecture rightly ‘ (J.) ; to divine 1548. 

I. Mo than a thousand stories as I gesse Koude I 
now telle Chaucer. To g. Time 1726. 5. I g. it to 

have been a Piece of the Chapell Hearne. I.. little 
guessed the end Mrs. Browning. He went Alone, 
as you may g,, to banishment Shelley, 6. I g... 
you winna be the waur 0’ a glass of the right Rosa 
Solis Scott. Hence Gue'ssable a, Gue'sser. 
Gue'ssin^ly adv. by guess-worK. 
tGue'SSive, a, [See -ive.] Conjectural. 
Feltham. 

Guess-rope : see Guest-rope. 

Guess-warp (ge'siwgip). 1495- [See 
Guest-rope (Guess-rope) and Warp .y^.] 
Naut, I. * A rope carried to a distant object, in 
order to warp a vessel round it, or to make fast 
a boat ’ (Smyth). By some used of any rope 
attaching a boat astern of a vessel. 3. ~ 
Guest-rope 2. Also attrib. 1833. 
Guess-work. 1725. [f. Guess sb.] Pro- 
cedure consisting in or based on guessing. 

Guest (gest), sb* [Com. Teut. : OE. 

^xst : — OTeut. *gasti-z : — WAryan ^ghosii-s, 
represented also by L. hostis, orig. ‘ stranger 
in classical use ‘enemy'.] i. One who is 
entertained at the house or table of another. 
Also transf and fig. ta. A stranger -1578. 
3. A temporary inmate of an hotel, inn, or 
boarding-house ME. 4. A man, ‘fellow Obs. 
exc. dial. ME. 5. A parasite animal or vege- 
table. NXao g.-fiy. 1864. 

1. The sacred name of g. Scott, fig. I thought of 
times when Pain might be thy g., Lord of thy house 
and hospitality, And Grief Wohdsw. 3. If our land- 
lord supplies us with beef and with fish Let each g. 
bring himself Goldsm. 

Comb . ; g.- (gall-) fly (see Inquiline 2 )} -moth, 
an inquiline moth ; -night, the night on which guests 
are entertained at a club, college, etc.; •room = 
(3uest-chamber. 

Guest (gest), v. ME. [f. Guest ^6.] i. 
trans. To make a guest of ; to entertain, lodge, 
put up. 2. intr. To be or become a guest ; to 
lodge {rare) 1615. 

2, Tell me.. who he was That guested here so late 
Chapman. 

Gue*st-clia:jnber. 1526. A room used for 
the lodging or entertainment of a guest. 

Guest bouse. [OE. ziest-hds = G. gast- 
haus ; see Guest and house.] fi, An inn 
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-ME. 2. A house or apartment for the recep- 
tion of strangers or guests. Also aitrib. OE. 
f b. A hospital -1641. 

Guestless (ge’stles), a. 1598. [See -less.] 
Having no guests; also occas., as tr. Gr. d^evoSf 
inhospitable. 

Gue*st-rope, gue*ss-rope. 1623. [Referred 
to Guest sb.{* a. rope to assist guests in coming 
on board’; but this suits sense 2 only), and to 
Guess sb. (cf. Guess-warp}.] i. A second 
rope, fastened to a boat in tow, to keep it 
steady. 2. A stout rope slung outside a vessel 
fore and aft, formerly also fastened to the end 
of a boom, to give a hold for boats coming 
alongside. 

Gue-stwise. 1548. [See -wise.] 
tA. sb. In, on, a g.'. as a guest -1641. 

B. adv. After the manner of a guest or 
stranger Mids, N. ill. ii. 17 1. 

Guffaw (g^fpO? *5*^* 1720. 

[Echoic.] A burst of coarse laughter. So 
Guffaw V. inir. to laugh coarsely or harshly; 
t7'ans. to say with a g. 

Gufifer (go'foi). Sc* 1684. The Viviparous 
Blenny [Zoarces viviparus). Also g.-eel* 
Gkiggle (gtJ'g’l), sb. 1680, [f. Guggle z/.] 
I. a. sbang. The windpipe. 2. A guggling 
sound 1821. 

Guggle (g27*gT), z/. 1611. [Echoic.] i. 

inir. = Gurgle v. 2, 2 b. 2. irans. To bring 
np or pour foidh with a guggling sound 1731. 
IlGuglio {gu-\yo). FL gugiio(e)s. 1644. 
[It. gttglia, aphet, var. of agugha needle.] An 
obeHsk, needle. 

jlGutir (gwr). 1686. [Ger. dial.; lit. 'fer- 
ment'; see Yeast.] Min. A loose earthy de- 
posit from water found in the cavities of rocks. 
Guiac, -an, -ol, -um, obs. ff. Guaiac, etc. 
Guib(gwib). Alsotguiba. 1774. The har- 
nessed Antelope of W. Africa, Tragelaphus 
scriptus. 

Guidage (g9i*ded5). 1440. [pL.O'^.guidage] 
in 2, f. Guide v. -i- -age.] ti. Old Law. A 
fee or tax paid for guidance or safe conduct 
-iSoo. 2. Guidance. Southey, 

Guidance (gsi'dans). 1538. [f. Guide v. 
+ -ANCE. ] I, The action of guiding; directing 
agency; leadership, direction. 2. Something 
which guides or leads 1712. 

X. They steered by the g. of the stars Gibbon. In- 
structions. .for the g. of his son Macaulay. 

Guide (gaid), sb. ME. [a. F, guide ^ orig. 
fern., now masc., altered f, OF. guie (see Guy 
sb.’^) ; — Com. Fom.^guida, i. guidare\ see Guy 
t/.i The d of the Fr. word is due to the influ- 
ence of Pr. forms.] 

I. I. One who leads or shows the way, esp. 
to a traveller in a strange country; spec, one 
who is hired to conduct a traveller or tourist, 
and to point out objects of interest. Also 
iransf. and fig. 3, Mil. One employed or 
forced to accompany an invading army, in 
order to show the way, etc. 1540. b. pL Men 
formed into corps for this service 1802. c. One 
of the two officers of a company, called re- 
spectively the right and left ^dde, superintend- 
ing and acting as pivots, etc. in evolutions. Also 
a vessel which guides the others in the man- 
oeuvres of a fleet. 1870. d. (In full Girl Guide) 
A member of an organization of girls corresp. 
to the Boy Scouts 1908. 3. One who directs 

another in his ways or conduct ; fa ruler. Also 
transf of things ME. 4. In the titles of books : 

a. A book of elementary instruction or informa- 
tion 1617. ^ b. A guide-book 1759. 

1. He which is the g, goeth before mounted on a 
cammel 158s transf. The World was all before them 
. .and Providence thir g. Milt. 3. Now God be his 
gide for his grete pile 1450. transf. They were dan- 
'gerous guides, the feelings Tennyson. 

H. 1. gen. Something that guides 1700. 2. 

Meek. Something which serves to steady or 
direct the motion of a thing, and upon, through, 
or against which it moves, slides, or is con- 
ducted in the required direction; esp. a bar, 
rod, etc. which guides or ‘bears’ machinery 
having reciprocating motion; often in pi. 1763. 

b. Something which guides a tool or the work 
operated upon; spec, in Surgery, a director 
1680, 3. Something which marks a position or 
serves to guide the eye 1875. 4. Mus. « Dux 


2- 1753- 5* Mining. A cross-course or -vein 

1874- 

m. The action of Guide v. ; direction; con- 
duct ; guidance. Now rare. 1500. 

Goats, which now he had in g. Chapman. 

Co77tbs, u General: ^sg.-bar, -chain, -curve, etc. 

2. Special : g.-block, a block or piece of metal 
which slides between or upon guides or guide-bars; 
•board, a board erected at a fork in a road, for the 
direction of travellers ; -pulley, {a) Oval-tuming, a 
pulley by means of which motion is communicated to 
the guide fsense H. 2 b); 0 ) a pulley over which a 
band or cord is passed, where its course is altered or 
where it needs support ; -screw, a screw-thread in a 
screw-cutting lathe which regulates the thread of the 
screw being cut ; -tackle, a rope secured to the top 
of a pole, etc., to steady it; guideway, a groove, 
track, or way along which a thmg is moved or run 
in the required direction. 

Guide (gsid), V. ME. [a. F. gitider, altered 
form (infi. by Pr. guidar) of the older guier, 
whence Guy z/.i] i. trans. To act as guide to; 
to go with or before for the purpose of leading 
the way. b. To direct the course of (a vehicle, 
tool, etc.) 1460. 2. fig. and in immaterial 

senses : To lead or direct in a course of action, 
etc.; to determine the course of (events, etc.) 
ME. fs. To lead or command (an army, etc.) 
-1548; to lead and tend (a flock) --1615. 4. To 

conduct the affairs of (a household, state, etc.) 
ME.; to manage (money, etc.); also ah sol.’, 
now Sc. 1465. 5. trans. To use (a person) in 

a specified manner. Sc. and 71. dial. 1768. 

1. Some heauenly power g. vs Out of this fearefull 

Country Tentp. v. L 105. The stars will g. us back 
1868. b. Men Who g. the plough Crabbe. a; The 
spirit of trueth . . will g. you into all tmeth John xvi, 
13. Guided by the reports of a board 1863. 3. [He] 

guided them in the wildernesse like a flocke Ps. 
Ixxyiii. 52. Hence Gni‘der, one who, or something 
which, guides. 

Gui'de-book. 1823. A book for the guid- 
ance of visitors or strangers m a district, town, 
building, etc. 

Gtiideless (gsi-dles), a. 1557. [See -less,] 
I. Without a guide or fsteersman. 2* Without 
a director or ruler 1561. 

Gui*de-post, 1774. A post with a direction- 
board affixed, set up for the guidance of travel- 
lers, e.g, at a fork of a road. Also transf. and 
fig. 

Great men are the guide-posts and land-marks in 
the state Burke. 

fGtd'deress. ME. [See -ess.] A female 
who guides -1650, 

Guidon (gsi'dsn, -dpn). 1548. [a. F., ad. 
It. guidone, perh. conn. w. guida Guide sb.'\ 

1. A flag or pennant, broad at the end next the 
staff and forked or pointed at the other. It is 
the standard now used by dragoon regiments. 

2. An officer who carries such a standard 1591. 
f 3. A troop -1610. 4. Mus. A direct. 1811. 

2. The Cornet^ or Guydon is the same that the 
Ensigne on foot is F, Markhaai, 

Guidonian (gwid^a-nian), a. 1721. [f. 

Guidon'-, stem of Guido + -IAN.] Mus. Of or 
pertaining to the Italian musician Guido 
d’Arezzo (nth c.), reputed the inventor of the 
system of hexachords. 

II Guige [ME. gyge, a. OF. guige, re- 

cently re-adopted.] Hist. An extra strap, 
forming an additional support for the shield. 

Guild, gild (gild). [A coalescence of 
several forms: (i) OE. g;ild, gyld {rield), re- 
corded only twice in this sense; (2) OE. gegyld 
(see Y- prefix) ; both : — OTeut. '^geldo'^. (3) 
The pronunc. with (g) must be due to adoption 
of, or influence from, the ON. gildi guild, 
guild-feast, also payment, value, from the same 
Teut. root, which is prob. to be taken in these 
derivs. in the sense ‘to pay, contribute'.] x. 
A confraternity or association formed for the 
mutual aid and protection of its members, or 
for the furtherance of some common purpose. 
The term is primarily applied to associations 
of mediaeval origin, but is also used in the 
names of various modern associations, more or 
less imitating these, b. transf. Any company 
or fellowship 1630. t2. The place of meeting 
of a guild; the home of a religious guild -1644. 

r. The g. of me^'chants, Tnerchant g. (or g. 7/ter- 
chant, lateOE. clapmantta rild) was an incorporated 
society of the merchants of a town or city, having 
exclusive rights of trading within the town. It often 
became the governing body of the town. (Cf. Dean 


0/ Guild s.v. Dean.) The trade guilds were asso- 
ciations of persons exercising the same craft, formed 
to protect and promote their common interests. They 
are historically represented in London by the Livery 
Companies. St. George’s G. Ruskin. The C^hurch 
and Stage G. igoo. b. Names.. enrolled m the 
guilds of the learned Coleridge. 

Co/nb. : g.-rent, rent payable to the Crown by a g. ; 
g. soci^ism, a system by which an industry is to be 
controlled by a council of its members ; -wite, a fine 
levied by a g. 

Guild-brother. ME. A member of a guild. 

Guilder (gi-ldsi). 1481. [Corrupt, of Gul- 
den.] a. A gold coin foimerly current in the 
Netherlands and parts of Germany, b. A Du. 
silver coin, worth about is. 8d. English. 

Guild-hall. (Stress level or variable.) OE. 
[See Guild and Hall.] The hall in which a 
guild met. Often synon. with ‘ town-hall. ’ spec, 
{the Guildhall) the hall of the Corporation of 
the City of London, used for meetings, etc, 

Guildship (giddjip). [OE. gieldscipe ; see 
Guild and -ship.] i. = Guild i. 2. Mem- 
bership of a guild 1844. So Guiddsman, a 
member of a guild. 

Guile (gsil), sb. ME. [a. OF. gtiilc\ Pfoh. 
of Teut. origin. See Wile i. Insidious 

cunning, deceit, treachery. t2. A deceit, 
stratagem, wile, trick -1767. 

I. Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no g. 
yohn i. 47. Jael, who with inhospitable g. Smote 
Sisera sleeping Milt. 2. I count thy specious gifts 
no gifts but guiles Milt. Hence •^Gniledppl. a. full 
of g. ; treacherous Shaks. 

Guile (gail), V. Obs. or arch. ME. [a. OF. 
guiler, f. guile ; see prec. Cf. Wile z/.] trans. 
To begmle ; to deceive. 

Guileful (gaidful), a. Now only literary. 
ME. [See -ful.] Full of guile; deceitful, 
treacherous, 

Gylefull wyles of women Caxton. Hence Guide- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

Guileless (gsidiles), a. 1728. [See -less.] 
Devoid of guile. 

G. youth 1844. Hence Guideless-ly adv., -ness. 
fGui-ler. [ME. guilour, ad. OF. guilleor, 
gileor, gyllour, f. guil{l)er, giler’f see Guile 
v.J A beguiler; a deceiver -1590. 

To beguile the Guyler of his pray Spenser. So 
Guidery (now dzal.),^ deception, deceit, trickery; 
also with a and pi. a trick, etc. 

Guilfat: see Gyle- fat. 

Guillem (gidem). 1603. [app. a. Welsh 
Gwilym ~ William.] = Guillemot. 

Guillemot (gidi'mf't). 1678. [a. F. guille- 
mot, app. a deriv, of Guillaume = William,] 
A name of species of sea-birds of the genus 
Alca or Uria\ esp. Uria or A lea troile, the 
Common or Foolish Guillemot, and Uria 
grylle, the Black Guillemot. 

Guillevat, var. (in Diets.) of Gyle-fat. 

Guilloche (gil^“'J, Fr. gzy^'J), sb. 1842. [a. 
or ad, F. guillochis the ornament itself or guil- 
loche the tool for making it,] Arch. ‘An 
ornament in the form of two or more bands or 
strings twisting over each other, so as to repeat 
the same figure, in a continued series, by the 
spiral returning of the bands ' (Gwilt). So 
Guillo'che, Guillochee* vbs., trans. to decorate 
with guilloches. 

Gmllotinade (gi:Dtm(?i*d). 1835, [ad. F. ; 
see next and -ade.] An execution by means 
of the guillotine. 

Guillotine (gild^trn), sb. 1793. [a. F. guil- 
lotine, f. Guillotin, a physician at whose 
suggestion it was employed in 1789.] 1. An 

instrument for beheading, consisting of a heavy 
knife-blade sliding between grooved posts. 
Also, execution by means of this. 2. The 
name of instruments of similar action; esp. a. 
Surg., an instrument for excising the tonsil or 
uvula, etc. 1866, b. A machine for cutting the 
edges of books, paper, straw, etc. 1883. 3. a. 
U. S. The dismissal of Government officials on 
the coming in of a new President 1883. b. The 
method of closure by compartments, applied to 
shorten or prevent discussion of a bill in Parlia- 
ment 1893. 

1. One makes new noses, one a g. Byron, 

Comb, ; g.-cravat, a fashion of cravat current during 
the French Revolution ; -window Xf.f entire agfin- 
lofine), an ordinary sash window, the sashes of vwich 
slide in grooves. 
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Guillotine (gil^trn), 1794. [ad, 
lotiner\ see prec.] i.trans. To behead by the 
guillotine. Also transf and Jig. 2. To cut 
(the edges of a book) with a guillotine; to cut 
short discussion upon (a bill, a clause]; etc. 
1893.^ 

Guilt (gilt), sb. [OE. gyit : — prehistoric 
type ^gulti-St related to next vb. No cognate 
word is known.] f 1. A failure of duty, delin- 
quency; offence, crime, sin -ME. t2. The 
fault of (some person) -1671. fs. Desert {of a 
penalty) -1625. 4, The fact of having com- 

mitted, or of being guilty of, some specified or 
implied offence; guiltiness ME. 5. The state 
of having wilfully committed crime or heinous 
moral offence ; criminality, great culpability 
1510. b. An instance, kind, or degree of guilt 
{rare) 1500. c. Conduct involving guilt ; hein- 
ous sin or crime 1729. ^d. Misused for * sense 
of guilt ’. Tillotson. 6. In legal use ; The 
state of being justly liable to penalty 1765. 

_ 3, Phr. IVii/ioui g-.'. innocently. 4. The g. of blood 
is at your door Tennyson. 5. G. resides in the 
intention Burke. b. Close pent-vp guilts Lear iii. 
ii. 57. c. One chain of g. from the cradle to the 
gallows 1780. 6. A ship contracts g. by a breach of 

blockade Kent, Comb . : g.~sick adj. ; fguiltwite, 
penalty for commission of crime, 

fGuilt, V, [OE. gyltan ; — prehistoric type 
^gultjan; related to prec, sb.] i. inir. To 
commit an offence or trespass, to sin -1530 
2. [f. the sb.] trans. To render guilty 1553. 
Guiltless (gidtles), a. [Late OE. gyliUaSj 
f, gylt^ Guilt + lias -less.] i. Free from 
guilt; innocent, tb. transf Of things, places, 
etc.: Free from the stain of crime -1784. 2. 

Having no acquaintance, dealings, or familiar- 
ity with, no experience or use of (something) 
1667. 

X, Some Cromwell, g. of his country’s blood Gray. 
*. The teeming earth, yet g. of the plough Dryden. 
Hence Gui‘ltless-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Guilty (gi-lti), a. [OE.^//z^; see Guilt 
sb. and -yi.] i. That has been in fault; de- 
linquent, criminal. Now; That has incurred 
guilt; deserving punishment and moral reproba- 
tion; culpable. Oixgtiahsol. b. transf of the 
instrument, the scene of crime, etc. 1588. 2. 

That has committed, or is justly chargeable 
with, a particular offence or fault. Const, of 
ME. Guilty of '. culpably responsible for ; 
to blame for the loss or destruction of --1715. 
t4. Deserving of liable to (a penalty). Also 
bound to the performance of (a vow) = L. reus 
voti. -1700. 5. Of actions, etc.: Involving 

guilt 1591. 6. Of the conscience, etc.; Laden 
with guilt. Of feelings, etc.: Prompted by 
sense of guilt. 1593. ty. Conscious, cognizant, 
privy -1691.^ 

X. The guiltiest still are ever least ashamed Cowper. 
b. Vpon me the gmltie doores were shut Shaks. 
a. You must plead to the Couit, G. or not G. 1681. 
He finds his fellow g. of a skin Not coloured like his 
own Cowper. 3. Severn swift, g. of Maiden’s death 
Milt, 5, His Trespas yet Hues gmltie in thy blood. 
Shaks. 6. Naked left To g. Shame Milt. Comb.g.- 
adv, Shaks. Hence GuiTtily^z^fz/. Gui'ltiness. 
Guinea (giTii). 1598. [Occurs first in Pg. 
as Guini\ of unkn. origin.] 

I. I. The European name of a portion of the 
West Coast of Africa, extending from Sierra 
Leone to Benin, used attrib. and Comb, in the 
following : 

G. bird, a G.-hen or G.-fowl (also fig .) ; G, corn 
(also with small Durra or Indian millet, Sorghum 
vtilgarei G. cubebs, Piper AfzeUi\ G. deer, the 
Chevrotain ; G. goose, the Chinese goose or swan- 
goose, Anser or Cygnojsis cygnoides'i G. grains, 
grains of Paradise; G. grass (also with small 
Panicum maximum ; G. hog, the river-pig of G., 
Poiamoclmrus picius', G. merchant, one who trades 
with G. ; hence, a slave-dealer ; G. (oil) palm, Elais 
guineensis% G. peach, a strong climbing shrub of 
western tropical Africa,^ Sarcocejhalus escuUntus 
(N.C). Rubiacem). yielding a peach-like fruit; G. 
plum, the plum-hke fruit of a large W. African tree, 
Parinarium excelsum ; G. pods^ the fruit of C<^si- 
cum fruiesceus ; G. ship, a ship trading to Cj., a 
slave-ship 5 G. sorrel, Hibiscus sabdariffa^ G. 
trader » Guinea merchant 5 G. weed, Peiiveria 
ailiaceaj fG, wheat, Indian corn; tC3r. wood = 
Red-wood. 

fa. Short for Guinea-fowl, Guinea-hen 

“i66i. 

II* The coin so called, i. An English gold 
coin, not coined since 1813, first struck in 1663 


with the nominal value of 20s., but from 1717 
current as legal tender at the rate of 21J. 2. A 
name for the sum of 213-. 1688. 

^^^en first coined, ‘ in the name and for the use of 
theCompany of Royal Adventurersof England trading 
with Africa these pieces were to bear for distinction 
the figiye of a little elephant, and were made of gold 
from Guinea. They received the popular nam e! of 
guineas almost at once. 

I. Double g.\ a coin of the value of two guineas. 
Sjadeg . : a g. of the pattern of 1787-1800, so called 
from the form of the escutcheon on the reverse* z. 
Such substitutes, .shall be paid at the rate of seven 
guineas per day 1885. ^ Comb, g.-gold, t(«) collect. 
guineas ; {fi) gold of which guineas were coined, gold 
of 22 <^rats. 

tGuinea-COCk. 1577. I, Am early name for 
the Turkey-cock -1601, 2. = Guinea-fowl. 

H. Buttes. 

Gtii*nea-fowl* 1788, [Imported from 
Guinea in i6th c.] A gallinaceous bird of the 
genus Numida^ esp. N, Meleagris, a common 
domestic fowl in Europe. It has slate-coloured 
plumage with white spots. 

Gui-nea-hen* 1578. fi. The Turkey-hen 
or Turkey -1698. 2. The Guinea-fowl, or 

the female of this 1599. tb. slangs A prostitute 
-1708. 

2. b. I. iii. 317. Comb.', guinea-hen flower, 
the fritillary, FHtillaria Meleagris % g;umea-hen 
weed, a W. Indian herb, Peiiveria alUacea. 

Guinea-man (gi*niman). 1695. i* = 
Guinea ship. Obs. exc. Hist. t®* A Guinea 
merchant {rare) 1756. 3. A native of Guinea 

18^0.^ 

Gumea pepper. 1597. fa* Cayenne pepper, 
b. The seeds of two species of Amomum, 
found on the west coast of Africa, within the 
tropics ; they are aromatic, stimulant, and 
cordial. 

Guinea-pig (gimipig). 1664. [Confusion 
with Guiana seems unlikely.] x. A rodent 
mammal {Cavia Cobay a) of the genus Cavia, 
originating in S. America, but now widely dis- 
tributed. 2. Naut, A midshipman in the E. 
Indian service 1747. 3. joc. or contempt. One 
who receives a fee of a guinea ; e.g. a clergyman 
performing temporary duty, a director of a com- 
pany 1821. 

Guinea trade. 1673. fi. Trade with 
Guinea. 2. joc. Taking of guinea fees 1808. 

Guinea worm. 1699. A parasitic nematoid 
worm {Filaria medinensis) frequent in Guinea, 
whence its name;^ it is long and thread-like, of 
a white colour, inhabiting the human skin, 
where its presence causes painful suppuration. 
Also,^ the disease occasioned by this. 

Guinness (gi*nes). 1842. (A bottle or glass 
of) stout made by the firm of Guinness of Dublin. 

Ii Guipure (gzpiir). 1843. [F. , f. guiper to 
cover with silk, etc.] 1. A kind of lace ‘where 
the flowers aie either joined by . . large coarse 
stitches, or lace that has no ground at all’ 
(Mrs. Palliser). 2. A kind of gimp 1864. 
Guirlande, obs. f. Garland. 
fGui'Sard, sb."^ 1607. [a. F., f. (due de) 
Gziise.'] A partisan of the Guise faction in 
France in the 16th c. -1683. 

Guisard (gai-s^d), sbA Chiefly Se. 1626. 
[f. Guise v. -f- -ard,] A masquerader, a 
mummer. 

Guise (goiz), sb. ME. [a. OF. and F. 
guise, of Teut. origin; cf. Wise j 7.] ti. Man- 
ner, method, way ; fashion, style. Rarely pi. 
-1782. ta. Usual manner; custom, habit, 
practice; the ‘ ways ’ (of a country) -1725. t3- 
Manner of carrying oneself; behaviour, con- 
duct, course of life -1813. 4. Attire, costume, 

garb. Now only arch., as in in the g. of..., 
in lowly, etc. g. ME. 5. External appearance, 
aspect, semblance. Also fig. and in immaterial 
sense. ME. b. In bad sense : Assumed appear- 
ance, pretence 1662. t6. Sc. A disguise, a 

mask. Also, a masquerade, show -1801. ^ 

X. He began in artful g. to sound the Marquis H. 
Walrole, a. It never was our g. To slight the poor 
Pope. 3. By thir g. Just men they seemd Milt. 
5. A fox in the g. of a priest M. Conway, fig. He 
will put on the g. of benevolence X773* 

Guise (g^iz), v. ME. [f. Guise .r^.] i. 
trans. To attire, attire fantastically; dress, ‘get 
up ' {arch.). 2. intr. To go about in disguise, 
or in masquerade dress. Chiefly Sc. and 
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north. 1876, Hence Gui*ser, a masquerader, 
a mummer. 

Guisian (gz*zian). 1562. [f, F. (due de) 

Guise + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the duke of Guise, 
or his family or faction 1579. 

B. sb. = Guisard \ 

B- To give the watch-word like a G. of Paris to a 
mutiny or massacre Milton. 

Gruitar (gita*i), sb. 1621 . [a. Sp. guitarra 
(also used), and F. guitare, a. Gr. niSapa. See 
also Cither, Citole, Gittern.] A musical 
instrument of the lute class, with six strings, 
and a handle or finger-board provided with 
frets for stopping the notes — played upon with 
the fingers. Hence GuitaT v. to serenade 
with a g. Gtdta*rist, one who plays the g. 

Guit-g^t (gwit gwit). 1893. [Echoic.] A 
name used for any species of the Neotropical 
genera Coereba, Dacnis, and their allies. 

IlGul (gul). 1813. [Pers.] The Pers. word 
for ‘ rose ’. 

Where the light wings of ZephjT..Wax faint o’er 
the gardens of Gul in her bloom Byron. 

11 Gula (giw-la). ME. [L.; — ‘throat’, ^ap- 
petite’.] fi. a. The external throat. ME. 
only. b. The gullet, or its analogues 1661. 2. 
Entom. ‘The chitinous plate which supports 
the submentum in many Insecta’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) 1826. 3. = Cyma I. 1664. 

GuJiar (giwdai), a. (sb^. 1828. [f. Gut a 
(L. gula) +-AR.] I. C)f, pertaining to, or situ- 
ated upon the gula. 2. Devoted to good eating 
{nonce-use) 1854. 3. sb. A gular plate beneath 

the throat of a serpent or a fish 1884. 

Gulaund. 1784. [Icel. guldnd, f. gulr yel- 
low + bnd (formerly aund) duck.] The Ice- 
landic name of the Goosander. (Diets.) 
fGulch, sb."^ 1601. [f. Gulch v.'\ A glut- 
ton or drunkard -16 ii. 

Gulch (g27lf), 1 /.S. 1850. [?Conn. w. 

Gulch v 7 \ A narrow and deep ravine, with 
steep sides, marking the course of a torrent; 
esp. one containing gold. 

Gulch, V. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [Echoic.] 

1. trans. To swallow or devour greedily, ta* 
Tog. out\ to vomit. ME. only. 

Guld = Cold-bloom, marigold. 

11 Gulden (gu*ld&). 15 . . [Ger., Du. gulden, 
strictly an adj. = of gold, golden.] fa, A gold 
coin, spec, one of various obs. gold coins of 
Germany and the Netherlands, b. A silver 
I coin, which survives with the value of about 
I xs. 8 d, in Holland (see Guilder) and Austria- 
Hungary. 

fGule, sb.l ME. [ad. L. gula.'] I. The gullet 
-1750 ; in Arch,, the neck of a column 1706. 

2. (jluttony -1535. 

Gule (gi«l), sb.^ 1543. [a. OY. guh,goule, 
med.L. gula Augusti, of unkn. etym.] The 
Gule of August'. Lammas Day, Aug. i. 
fGule, V. rare. 1609. [f. gule Gules.] 
trans. To stain or dye gules -1632. 

Gules (gi«lz). ME. [ad. 0 'E.goules,gueuIes 
(mod. gueules) s= med.L. guide ph, ermine dyed 
red. The ult. etym. is uncertain.] Chiefly 
Her. 

. A. sb. Red, as one of the heraldic colours; in 
engraving represented by vertical lines. Hence 
poet, and rhet., red generally. 

The wintry moon.. threw warm g. on Madeline’s 
fair breast Keats. 

B. quasi-zt^’. and adj. Red in colour 1503. 
Follow thy Druinme, With mans blood paint the 
ground Gules, Gules Timon iv. iii. 59. 

Gulf (gHf), sb. [ME. golf ad. OF. and F. 
golfe fin sense i), ad. Pr., It, etc. golfo, ad. 
late Gr. k 6 \^os, from cl. Gr. koKttos, lit. 
‘bosom’, hence, ‘bay, gulf’ (= L. simts),etc.'] 
I. Geog. A portion of the sea partially enclosed 
by a sweep of the coast. (Not always clearly 
dist. from a bay.) 2. A profound depth (in. a 
river, the ocean); the deep (poet.) ME. Also 
transf 3. An absorbing eddy; a whirlpool. 
In later use chiefly fig. 1538. b. A voracious 
appetite 1566. 4. A yawning chasm or abyss; 
a vast ravine or gorge 1533. Also fig. b. 
(After Luke xvi. 26.) An impassable gap IS37' 
5. Univ. slang. The position of candidates lor 
honours who fail, but are allowed (at Oxford) 


3 (Ger. lain). ^ (Fr. p«<). il (Ger. MtfUer). (Fr. d«ne). » (c«rl). e (e») (lh«e). e (ei) {teia). ^(Fr. faire). 5 (for, fmi, earth). 
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to take a pass, or are allowed (at Cambridge) 
the ordinary degree 1827, t6. [f. Gulf v.] = 
Gulp s3. -1771. 7, Mining, A large deposit 

of ore in a lode 1778. 

1. The Goulf of Venyse Mandev. a. Slippery cliffs 
arise Close to deep gulfs Bryant, irans/. Gulphs 
of air Blackmors. 3, England his approaches makes 
as fierce, As Waters to the sucking of a Gulfe Shaks. 
b. Maw and Gulfe Of the rauin’d salt Sea sharke 
Shaks, 4. Phr, A fiery g.^g, offirs'.zxi abyss full of 
flame, fig. Theg. of his debts 1894. b. Betwene you 
and vs there is a great gulfe [xacryaaj set N.T. (Genev.) 
L-uke xvi. 26. 

Comb ^ : g.-dream, a dream of drowning in, or 
falling into, a g. ; G, State, any State on the G. of 
Mexico. 

Gtilf (grlQ, V. 1538. [f. Gulf ^ 3 .] fi. 
intr. To rush along like a gulf ; to eddy, swirl 
-1658. 2. trans. To swallow like, or as in, a 
gulf; to engulf {lit. and fig.) 1807. 3. Univ. 

slang. To place the name of (an undergraduate) 
in the gulf (see Gulf sb. 5) 1831. *[14. Used for 
Gulp v. 1650 

2. fig. A yawning valley, gulfed in blackness 
Stevenson. 

Gulf Stream, Gulf-Stream. 1775. Geog. 
A great oceanic current of warm water, that 
issues from the Gulf of Mexico and runs parallel 
to the American coast as far as Newfoundland, 
and thence in the direction of Europe. Occas. 
also applied to a similar current along the shore 
of Japan. 

Gulf-weed. 1674. A species of sea-weed 
{Sargassum bacciferum of the sub-order Fuca- 
cex) found in the Gulf Stream, the Sargasso 
Sea, and elsewhere ; it has a number of berry- 
like air-vessels. 

Gulfy a. poet. 1594. [f. Gulf sh. 

+ -yi,] Full of eddies or whirlpools; fig. full 
of hollows or depths. 

i'Gulist. 1632. [f, L. guta + -IST,] A 

glutton. 

Gull (gz?l), sb}- ME. [?a. Welsh 
Cornish ^^ 7 ( 27 ? : — OCeltic *voile 7 ino-\ cf. Bre- 
ton goelaff to weep, The probable sense was 
' waller ' from its cry,]j Any long-winged, web- 
footed bird of the family Laridx and sub-family 
Larinx, which contains several genera, La-rus 
being the largest. In pop. use the name in- 
cludes the Terns and Skuas. 

The Common Gull is Lams canus. Other species 
are the Greater Black-backed G., Lnrus7}tarimis\ 
the Lesser Black-backed G., Lams fiescusi 
Glaucous G., Lotus glaucus, the Burgomaster j 
Herring G., Lams argeniatus ; etc. 

Comb,', g. -billed Sterna anglzca; -teaser, 
a bird that torments gulls, as a tern or jager. 

Gull.(g2?l), TSlow dial. ME. [Prob. 
Gull a. yellow used subst.] An unfledged 
bird, esp. a gosling. 

Gull (g2?l), sb.^ 1594. [Of doubtful origin; 
cf. Gull and Gull 7^.^] i, A credulous 
person ; a dupe, simpleton, fool. fa. [f. the 
vb.] A trick, deception, fraud ; a false report 
--1668. 3. slcmg. A trickster, cheat 1700. 

2. I shoulde thinke this a g., but that the white- 
bearded fellow speakes it Shaks. 

Gull (g»I), me. [?var. of Gole 
f 1, The gullet -1663 ; trans f an orifice 
(Raynold). 2. A breach or fissure made by 
a torrent ; a chasm, gully ; a channel made by 
a stream, Ohs. exc. dial. 1553, 
fGull, a. ME. [a. ON. yellow.] Yel- 
low, pale “1600. 

fGull, 1530 [? f. Gull sb.^] i. trans. 
To swallow, guzzle ; also transfi and fig. Also 
absol. -1674. a. trans. To gorge -1604. 

Gull (g»l), Now dial, and techn. 1577. 

[f. Gull sb.^'] j. transf. Of water : To make 
channels or ruts in ; to hollow out ; to sweep 
away, wear down. Also ahsoL a. intr. To 
become worn away or hollowed out 1763. I 
Gull (gnl), 1550. [Related to Gull sb.^] i 
I. trans. To make a gull of ; to dupe, take in, I 
deceive. Also absol. fa. To cheat out of, ‘i 
deprive ophy trickery -1783. 

I. Nothing is so easy as to g. the public W. Irving. 

of their money De Foe. Hence 
Gu’llabletf. gullible. tGu.*llage,decention, cajolery. 
fGu’Uer, one who dupes ; a cheat. Gu’llery (now 
deception, trickery ; a deception, trick. 

Gullet (g27-Ut), sb. [ME. golet, a, OF. 
golet, goulet, dim. of gole, goule (mod. gueule) I 
:~L. throat. Cf, Gullj 3 .*] i. The I 


passage by which food and drink pass from the 
I mouth to the stomach ; the oesophagus ; also, 
loosely, the throat, neck. a. f A piece of armour 
for the neck. ME. only, b. The lower end of 
a horse-collar 1875. 3. A water channel; a 

strait, estuary, river mouth, etc. Now local. 
1515. 4. A defile ; a gully or ravine ; a narrow 

passage. ? Obs. or dial. 1600. fs. The flue 
of a chimney —1672. 6, A concave cut made 

m the teeth of some saw-blades (Webst.) 1864. 
Gulleting (g»-letii)), vbl. sb. 1869. [f. 
Gullet sb. or v. +-ing^.] i. Making gullets 
in saws 1875. a. Shipbuilding. The groove to 
receive the rudder. 

Gullible (g 27 *lib’l), a. 1825. [f. Gull z/.s + 
-IBLE.] Capable of being gulled; easily duped. 
Also absol. So GuUibi'lity 1763. (Cf. Gulli- 
bility, Gullible.) 

GuHish (g2?-liJ)j 1598. [f. Gull ^- 3.3 + 

-ISH.] Of the nature of a gull ; foolish, simple. 
Gully (g2?*li), sb}- 1538. [Prob. an altera- 
tion of Gullet.] f i. The gullet -1552. 2. 

A channel or ravine worn in the earth by the 
action of water, esp. in a mountain or hill side 
1657. h. Cricket. The part of the field lying 
behind the slips 1920. 3. A deep gutter, sink, 
or drain 1789. 

Comb . : g;.-drain, a drain, generally of earthenware 
piping, which is the means of communication between 
the sewer and the g,-hole ; -hole, the opening from 
the street into a drain or sewer; -squall {Nant.\ a 
violent gust of wind from a mountain ravine. 

Gully (g2?*li), j 3.2 Sc. and north. 1582. [?] 
A lars^e knife. Also attrib., as mg.-knife. 
Gully (g2?*li), sb.^ Also guHey. An iron 
tram-plate or -rail. 

Gully (g 27 *li), V. 1775. [f. Gully j 3 . 1 ] 

trans. To make gullies or deep channels in ; to 
form (channels) by the action of water. Also 
with out. 

||Gulo (gi«-b). 1607. [L. ; = ‘ glutton f. 
gula}\ Formerly, the glutton, Gulo luscus', 
now, the name of its genus. 

Gulosity (giulp’siti). Now rare. 1500. 
[ad. late "C. gulosiiatem, gluttonous.] 

Gluttony, greediness, voracity. 

Gulp (g2?lp), sb. 1568. [f. Gulp vl] i. 

The action or an act of gulping. Also tj'ansf. 
and fig. b. Capacity for gulping, swallow. 
Carlyle, c. An effort to swallow 1873. 3. 

A mouthful 1611. 

ME. [Echoic; cf. Du. I 
gulpen.~\ I. trans. To swallow in large draughts 
or morsels hastily or with greediness. Chiefly 
with down. Also absol. Also transf, andjff. 

2. intr. To gasp or choke when or as when 
drinking large draughts 1530. 

I. fig. The worthy knight fairly gulped down the 
oaths Scott. [She] had gulped down her sobs Trol- 
lope. Hence Gu'lpin, one who will swallow any- 
thing ; JVaut. a marine. 

Gulph, obs. £ Gulf, Gulp. 

Gult, obs. f. Gilt///, a. 

Gult(e, Gulti(f, -y, obs. ff. Guilt, Guilty. 
tGu-ly, Of. 1592. [f. GULE-S + -Y.] Her. 

Of the colour gules -1641. 

Those fatall g. Dragons Milt. 

Gum (gium), J‘ 3.1 [OE.^cf^a; perh. belong- 
ing to the OAryan root *g/ifu-, gkou- to yawn, 
whence Gr, ’)(aos x^vi^oy.] ti. sing, or pi. 
The inside of the mouth or throat -ME. a. 
pi. collect. The firm fleshy integument of the 
jaws and bases of the teeth. Also sing, the 
portion of this attached to a single tooth. ME. 

3. slang. 'Jaw*. Smollett. 

Comb. : g. -rubber, something for a child to rub its 
gums on ; -stick — prec. ; -tickler I/. S., the first 
stage in dram-dnnking; -tooth, a molar tooth. 

Gum (g»m), j3.2 [ME. gomme, a. OF. 
gomme^ : — pop. L. gumma s= cl. L. gummi, 
cummi, a. Gr, /r 3 /r/n.] i. A viscid secretion 
of many trees and shrubs, which hardens in 
drying, but is usually soluble in water, unlike 
resin. Occas. including resins (cf. 2). Also 
with and pi. b. British gum (see British). 
fa. Chiefly pi. Products of this kind employed 
as drugs or perfumes, or for burning as incense 
“I780. Often qualified (see quots.). 3. The 
sticky secretion that collects in the corner of 
the eye 1599. 4. Short for Gum-tree, Also 

specialized as black, blue, white, mountain, 


spotted, etc. g. 1802. b. U. S. A log cut from 
a gum-tree, hollowed out for a bee-hive, a 
water-trough, or a well-curb 1817. 5. U. S. 

colloq. Short for elastic gum, i. e. india-rubber ; 
occas. an india-rubber garment. Also pi. 
Galoshes. 1859. 6. A disease in fruit-trees 

consisting in a morbid secretion of gum 1721, 
7. A hard transparent sweetmeat made of gela- 
tine, etc. 1921. 

I. As for to Speke of gomme or erbe or tre Chaucer. 
2. Altars I would reare . . and thereon Offer sweet 
smelling Gumms Milt. G. acacia, ammoniac, copal, 
elemi,guaiacum, lac, ladanum, olibanwn, sandarac, 
iragacanth (see the second member) ; g.-arabic (see 
Arabic); -dragon = Tragacanth ; -juniper=SAND. 
arac; -Senegal or t-sen^a, a variety of gum-arabic, 
obtained from Senegal. G. elastic [after F. gomme 
elastique], india-rubber, caoutchouc (also elastic-gum ; 
see Elastic) ; rarely applied to gutta-percha. G. ivy, 
tg. of ivy ; the inspissated juice of the stem of the 
ivy. 3. Hen. V, iv. ii. 48. 

Comb . : g.-animal, the Senegal galago, which feeds 
much on gums; -boots U.S., boots made of g. or 
india-rubber ; -flowers Sc,, artificial fiow'ers ; -shoe 
U.S., a galosh ; also aitrib. and fig. and as vb. ; 
•sucker Austral, a native Australian (esp. a Vic- 
torian) or Tasmanian ; f-taff^ta = gummed taffeta ; 
-water, a solution of gum-arabic in water; -wood, 
the wood of the gum-tree ; the tree itself ; also attrib. 

b. In names of plants yielding g.; g.-cistus, one 
of the shrubs of the genus Cistus which yield lada- 
num ; -plant, a plant of the genus Grindelia, which 
is covered with a viscid secretion; -succory, («) 
Chondflla juncea ; also, the g. from this; (<5) Lactuca 
perennis ; -thistle, Onopordiurn acanihium. 

Gmn, sb.^ See Red-gum i. 

Gum (g2?m), sh.^ dial, and vulgar. 1832. 
Deformation of God : in phr. by (or my) g. 

Gum (g2?m), z/.i ME. [f. Gum sb.^'] fi. 
trans. To treat with aromatic gums -1485. a. 
To stiffen with gum ; to coat or smear with or 
as with gum 1610. 3. To fasten, or fix in 

position with gum or the like 1592, 4. intr. 

To exude gum as a morbid secretion 1794. 5. 
To become gummous 1874. 6. trans. To 

cheat, delude, humbug, LI.S. slang, 1848. 

6. You can’t g me, I tell ye now Lowell. 

Gum (g 27 m), 2^.2 1859. [f.GUMJ- 3 . 1 ] trans. 
To deepen and enlarge the spaces between the 
teeth of (a worn saw). See Gummer. 

Gumbo (gt?'mb£7). U>S, Also gombo. 
1859. [Negro patois.] i. a. The okra plant 
or its pods {Hibiscus esculentus). Also attrib. 
b. A soup thickened with the mucilaginous 
pods of this plant. Also g. soup. a. a. Geol. 

* The stratified portion of the lower till of the 
Mississippi valley ‘ (Funk), b. Colloq. Western 
U.S. The mud of the prairies. Also^. mud. 
1881. 3. A Creole patois in New Orleans, etc. 
Also attrib. 1882. 

Gumboil (g2?*mboil). 1753. U- Gum j 3 .i-f 
Boil j 3 .i] An inflammatory swelling or small 
abscess on the gum. 

Gum-gum (g»*inig2?m). 1700. [Prob. 

Malay.] A hollow iron bowl, which is struck 
with an iron or wooden stick; a series of 
these. 

‘What is a gum-gum?* eagerly enquired several 
young ladies Dickens. 

II Gumma (g2?'ma). FI. -as, -ata. 1722. 
[mod.L. (neut.), f. L,. gummi GUM j 3 . 2 ] Path. 

A tumour usually of syphilitic origin, so called 
from the gummy nature of its contents. Hence 
Gu’mmatous a. of the nature of or resembling 
ag., Q.S gummatous tumour. 

Gummer (g2?-m9j). U.S. 1859. [f. Gum 
7/.2-f--ERL] A workman who enlarges the 
spaces between the teeth of a saw ; a machine 
for this purpose. 

Gummic (g 27 -mik), a. 1838. [f. L. gummi 
Gum j 3 .“+-ic.] In G. acid : an acid obtained 
from gum = Arabic acid (see Arabic a.). So 
Gummi -ferous a. producing gum. 

Gumminess (g^'min^s). 1600, [See -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being gummy. Also 
qmsi-concr., a gummy concretion, etc. 
Ghimmite (g2?*m3it), 1868. [th. gummi + 
-ite. ] Min. A hydrate of uranium of reddish- 
yellow colour, which looks like gum. 
Gummosity (g»m^?*sfri). ME. [ad. L. 
gummositatem, {, gummosus GUMMOUS.] The 
quality of being gummous ; f a gummy 
substance, deposit, concretion, etc, -1683. 
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Gttmmous (g2?*m3s), aA 1669. [ad, L. 
gummosus, i.gummi GuM sh ? ; see -ous. Cf. 
F. gomme-ux,} i. Of the nature of gum, gum- 
like, ta. = Gummy 2. 1693. var. Gummo’se. 

Gummous (g2?’in3s), 1588. [f. mod.L, 

Gumma + -ous. j — Gummatous. 

Gummy (g 27 *ini), a}- ME. [f. Gum + 
-Y^.] I. Of the nature of gum ,* viscid, sticky. 
2. Abounding in gum ME. 3. Suffused with 
or exuding gum, or its like 1580; ’\tra?isf, 
sticky, dirty -1720. 4. Of the ankles, legs, 

etc. : Puffy, swollen 1737. 

X. The gummie fatte of afygge 1575. 3. Foul teeth, 
and g. eyes Swift. G. chestnutbuds Tennyson. 

Gummy (g2?-mi), d:.2 1861. [f. Gumma + 
-Y.] == Gummatous. 

Gump (g 27 mp), sb. dial, and U.S» 1825. 
A foolish person, a dolt. 

Gumption (gz^-mPjsn). colloq, 1719. [Orig. 
Sc.] X. Common sense, mother wit, shrewdness. 
2, Painting, a. The art of preparing colours. 
Sir W. Scott, b. A vehicle for colour 1854. 

Gum resin, gum-re-sin. 1712. [f. Gum 
sh.‘^ + Resin.] A vegetable secretion consisting 
of resin mixed with gum or mucilage; e.g. 
ammoniac, euphorbium, gamboge. 

Gu*m-tree. 1676. [f. Gum x ^.2 + Tree.] 
Any tree that exudes gum : spec. a. Any tree of 
the genus Eucalyptus \ b. Various species of 
the N. American genus Nyssa\ c. Sweet gum 
tree of the U.S., Liquidambar sty r a cijiu a, 

Phr, (Z/.iS*.) To be up a gum-tree x to be on one's last 
legs. {A ustral.) He has seen his last gum-tree = it 
is all up with him. 

Gun (gpn), sh, [ME. gunncy gonne*, ? 
shortened from Icel. Gunnhzldr, a fern, proper 
name. An account of munitions at Windsor 
Castle in 1330-1 mentions * una magna balista 
de cornu quae vocatur Domina Gunilda '. 
(Skeat.) Or gu7ine might be echoic.] 

L I. A weapon consisting essentially of a 
metal tube from which heavy missiles are 
thrown by the force of gunpowder, or (in later 
use) by explosive force of any kind ; a piece of 
ordnance, cannon, great gun. Also fig^ f 2. 
In 15th c. used vaguely for a large engine of 
war -1534. 3. (Orig. Hand-gun.) Any 

portable firearm (in U.S., a pistol or revolver) j a 
musket, fowling-piece, rifle, etc. ME, f 4. A 
missile hurled from an engine of war. Chaucer. 
5. iransf. One of a shooting party 1870; an 
artilleryman 1806. 

X. Bowes of brake and brasene gonnes Langl. The 
guns of the British nation may be divided into four 
classes— Park, or Field artillery, Siege guns,. . garrison 
guns, and marine artillery Greener. Morning and 
evening g, (in the navy), ‘warning-pieces’ fired at 
morning and evening respectively ; hence, the times 
at which these guns are filed. [1 slept] till the morn- 
ing g. 1899. 2. The gones [L, ariesi beare downe the 
walls 1534. S- Five guns went before breakfast 1870. 

Phrases. As ag. = perfectly, absolutely, esp. in {as) 
sure as a g.i to a dead certainty. To stand or stick 
to one*s gun{s ; to maintain one’s position. Son of a 
g., depreciatory for ‘ man, fellow Great gun, a 
fire-arm of the larger kind which requires to be 
mounted for firing ; hence, a person of distinction or 
importance. To blow great guns : to blow a violent 
gale. 

n. Transf. uses. i. Mining, A hollow 
cylinder or plug used in cleaving rocks with 
gunpowder. 2. slairg and dial, A flagon (of 
ale) 1645. 3. Joe. A tobacco pipe 1708. 4. 

sla/ig, A thief; also ‘rascal*, ‘beggar’ 1858. 
5. attrib.y esp. with a prefixed numeral, quali- j 
fying ship, frigate, etc. 1485. | 

Comb. : g. apron, a cover for the protection of the 
vent and tangent blocks of guns against rain and 
dirt ; g. barrel (see Barrel sb.) ; -brig, a two- 
masted ship of war, now obsolete ; -brush, a brush 
for cleaning the bore of a g.; -carriage (see Car- 
riage) ; -fire, the firing of a g. or guns ; Haut. and 
Mil, the time at which the morning or evening g. 
is fired; g. flint (see Flint jr- 5 .); -harpoon, a 
harpoon which is fired from a g. ; g. hoop, one 
of the coiled or forged steel envelopes shrunk on 
the central tube of a modern cannon; -Iron, (a) 
the iron, used in making guns ; 0 ) a gun-harpoon ; 
-money, (a) s= Gunnack; (^) money coined (by James 
H in Ireland) from the metal of old guns; -pen- 
dulum, ‘ a device^ employed to determine the initial 
velocity of projectiles by mean.s of the recoil of the 
gun ’ (Hamersfy) ; -pit, (a) Poriif an excavation 
made to receive guns for protection from the enemy’s 
fire ; (^) ‘a pit for receiving the mold used in casting 
a gun, or for receiving the tube or jacket in assembling 
a built-up gun * i.Ceni, Dictl ) ; -port, a port-hole fora 


g. ; -runner colloq., one engaged in g.-running, 
i.e. illegally conveying firearms and ammunition into 
a country ; -searcher, an iron instrument used to 
find whether the bore of a g. is honey-combed ; -slide, 
in naval guns, * the chassis on which the top-carriage 
carrying the gun slides in recoiling ’ (Cent. Diet.) ; 
•sling, long rope grommets used for hoisting in and 
mounting guns; -stick, a ramrod, rammer; -tackle, 
(a) H aut. in full gun^tackle-purchase, ‘ a tackle com- 
posed of a rope rove through two single blocks ’ 
(Smyth) ; also atirib. ; (b) an arrangement of blocks 
and ropes for moving guns ; -work, (a) any labour 
performed in connexion with ordnance ; (b) shooting 
with a g. or rifle. 

Gun (g2?n), z/. Infl. guimed, gunning. 
1622. [f. prec.] fi. To provide with guns ; to 
assail with guns -1698. 2. zntr. To shoot with 
a gun ; hence, to make war. Chiefly to go gun- 
ning { = a-gunning). 1622. 

11 Guna (gu'na), sb, 1804. [Skr. gunal\ In 
Skr, Grammar, the middle grade of an ablaut- 
series of vowels ; the process of raising a vowel 
to the middle grade by prefixing d. Hence 
sometimes used in Indo-germanic comparative 
grammar for the / grade of the o leio series. 
Also attrib. Hence Gu*na v. trans, to 
Gunate. 

Gunarchy, obs. f. Gynarchy. 

Gunate (gu-n^g^t), v. 1864. [f. Guna + 
-ate 3 .] trans. In Skr, Grammar, to subject 
to the change known as guna. Hence Guna*- 
tion. 

Gun-boat, gunboat (g 27 *nb^ut). 1793. A 
boat or small vessel of light draught carrying 
one or more large guns. Also attrib. 
Gun-cotton (g 27 *nkp:t'n). 1846. A highly 
! explosive compound prepared by steeping cot- 
ton in nitric and sulphuric acids, now almost 
superseded by dynamite. Chemically, it is one 
of a series of nitrates of cellulose, from other 
members of which are obtained celluloid and 
collodion. See also Pyroxyline. 

Gun-deck. 1677. Natzt, A deck which 
carries guns; esp, in an old-fashioned ship of 
the line, the lowest of the decks on which guns 
are placed. Also attrib, 

Gundelet, -olet, obs. flF. Gondola. 

(I Gunge, gunj (gvn6z). Also tgtinja. 
1776. [a, Pers. ganj magazine, granary.] A 
market. 

Gunja, var. of Ganja; obs. f. Gunge. 
Gun-lock (g?7‘nVk). 1731. That part of the 
mechanism of a gun by which the charge is 
e:raloded. (See Lock sb,') Also attrib, 
Gunmaker (g 27 *nm^k 3 i). ME. One who 
manufactures guns. 

Gun-man, gunman (g2?’nm^n). 1624. i. 
One who is armed, or who shoots, with a gun. 
Now (esp. from U.S, use 1903) a lawless man 
who uses fire-arms, an armed robber. 2. One 
who has to do with guns or their making 1881, 
Gu*n-metal. 1541. A bronze formerly much 
used for cannon ; now, a name for alloys of 
copper and tin, or zinc. 

Gunnage (g2?‘ned5). 1703. [f. Gun sb, + 
-AGE.] The money distributed among the 
captors of a ship, assigned in proportion to the 
number of guns on the captured ship. ? Obs. 
Gunnel (gz?*n^). 1686. [?] A small, eel- 

shaped marine fish, Centronotus or Mw'senoides 
gunnellus\ the butter-fish. A\so spotted g, 
Gxmnel : see Gunwale. 

Gunner (g 27 ‘n 3 i). [ME. gonner, gunner, 
f. gunne GuN, after AF. analogies ; see -er 2.] 
I. One whose office it is to work a cannon. In 
the British army, now applied to all privates of 
artillery except the drivers. b. In the navy, 
a warrant officer who has special charge of the 
battery, small arms, ordnance stores, etc. 1495. 
c. Jig. 1657. 3* A gun-maker, gunsmith. Obs. 
exc. dial, 1463. 4. One who goes shooting 

game 1753. 5. With number prefixed : A 

vessel carrying (so many) guns 1829. 6. dial, 
a. The Sea Bream 1859. b. The Great Nor- 
thern Diver, Colymhus glacialis 1837. 7. attrib, 
X628. 

X- The nimble g. with lynstock now the devilish 
cannon touches Shaks. Waster g. : the chief g. in 
charge of ordnance. Phr. Gunner's daughter', joc. 
name for the gun to which sailors were * married ’, 
i.e, lashed, to receive punishment. Gunner's quad- 
rant (see Quadrant). 


Guimery (gz^'non). 1497. [f. Gun + -ery.] 
I. The science and art of constructing and 
managing guns 1605. 2. The firing of guns ,* 

the use of guns for sporting purposes 1816. 3. 

concr. Guns collectively 1497. 4. attrib., as 

g. -lieutenant, ‘one who, having obtained a 
warrant from a g.-ship, is eligible to large ships 
to assist specially in supervising the g. duties ’ 
(Smyth) ; -ship, a ship for training men in g. 
Gunnies (gz^-nis). Cornwall. Also (in 
Diets.) guimis(s. 1778. A crevice in a mine or 
lode ; ‘ the vacant space left where the lode has 
been removed ’ (Raymond) ; hence (app.) taken 
as a measure of breadth or width. (By some 
writers used as pL) 

Gunning (gzzmig), vbl, sb. 1562. [f. Gun 
and z/. +-ING^,] I. Gunnery X570. 2. 

Shooting with a gun ; esp. the act or practice 
of hunting game with guns 1624. f 3. Provi- 
sion of guns. Marvell. 4. attrib. 1562. 
Gunny fg2?Tii). 1711. [sl. Hindi g&n, gdni 
: — Skr. gmz sack.] A coarse material used 
chiefly for sacking and made from the fibres of 
jute or from sunn-hemp ; a sack made of this. 
Also attrib. 

Gunpowder (gzz-npaudoi). ME. [f. Gun 
+ Powder j^J.] i. An explosive mixture of 
saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, used chiefly 
in gunnery and blasting. Also fg. 2. (In 
iuU,^. tea.) A fine kind of green tea, each 
leaf of which is rolled up into a pellet 177X. 3. 

attrib. Explosive ; also fig. 1550. 

1. The best g.. .is composed of 70 parts (in weight) 
of nitre, 18 parts of sulphur, and 16 parts of charcoal 
1797. White g.x a. a tri-nitro-cellulose, prepared 
from sawdust ; b. a blasting mixture made of chlorate 
of potash, potassium fertocyanide, and sugar. 3- 
Such Gunne-portder Oathes 1604. 

Comb. : g.-cake, in a cake, i. e. before it is corned ; 
•engine, a gas-engine in w’hich the movement of the 
piston is produced by the evolution of gas resulting 
from the combustion of g. (Knight); -hammer, a 
pile-driving machine worked by the explosion of g. ; 
■press, a press for compacting mill-cake into hard 
cake for granulation ; g. tea (see 2). b Gunpowder 
plot : the plot to blow up the Houses of Parliament 
on Nov. 5, 1605, while the King, Lords, and Commons 
were as.sembled. (So g. treason, traitor, etc.) 

Hence Gu*npowderous a, pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of g. ; of the bluish colour of g. ; &\so fig. 

Gun-room (g^-nrum). 1626. I. In large 
ships of war, a compartment orig. occupied by 
the gunner and his mates, but now by the 
junior officers ; in smaller vessels, the lieuten- 
ants' mess-room. Also attrib, 2. A room in 
which guns are kept 1773. 

2. The story of Quid Grouse in the gun-room 
Goldsm. 

Gun-shot (g2?‘n ij^t) . 1471. [Orig. gonnes 
shott.'] I. Shot fired from a gun or cannon ; 
talso the shooting of guns. Now rare. Also 
fig. 2. The range of a gun ; the distance to 
which a shot can be effectively thrown from a 
gun 1532. tAlso transf. and fig. -1687. ITs* 
A pistol. Butler Hud, 4. attrib., as in g. 
fracture i6q2. 

2. They [mallards] were always out of g. Jefferies. 
fig. Not yet out of the gun-shot of the Devil Bunyan. 
j Gun-shy (g2?*njai), a. 1884. Frightened at 
the report of a gun ; said esp. of a sporting dog. 
Gunsmith (g2?*nsmi», X588. i. One who 
makes and repairs small fire-arms. 2. slang. 
A thief 1869. Hence Gu*nsmithery, the trade 
of a g. ; also, the place where the work is car- 
ried on. 

fGumster. slang. 1709. [f. Gun sb, + -ster.'] 
‘A Cracker, or bouncing Fellow’ (un Bavard) 
Boyer. See Steele Tatkr No. 88 r 2. -1727. 
Gun-stock (gzzmstpk). 1495. The wooden 
stock or support to which the barrel of a gun is 
attached; "fa support on which to place a 
cannon on board ship. 

fChimstone. ME. [f. Gun sb. + Stone • 
I. A stone used for the shot of a cannon or 
gun ; a cannon-ball -1808. 2. Her. « Pellet, 
Ogress. -1847. 

Ghmter (gzz’ntw). 1679. [The name of a 
distinguished mathematician, Edmund Gunter 
(1581-1626).] I. In Gunter's chain: the 
chain of 4 poles’ length now in general use for 
land-surveying (see Chain sb.), Gunter's line: 
a logarithmic line on Gunter^s scale used for 
multiplying and dividing mechanically; also 

5 (ffr, fern, rntth). 
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called Gunter' s proportion^ Gunter's quadrant: 

a. n apparatus for finding the hour of the day, 

the azimuth, etc. b. Short for Gunter’s scale : 
A flat rule, two feet long, marked on one side 
with scales of equal parts, of chords, sines, 
tangents, etc. , and on the other with scales of 
the logarithms of those parts; much used in 
surveying and navigation 1706. s. Naut, 
Applied to a method of rig^ng in which the 
topmast slides up and down the lower mast on 
rings or hoops ; a mast so rigged or a sail at- 
tached to such amast (morefully 1794* 

Gunwale, gmmel (g 27 -nel). 1466. [f. Gun 
sh, + Wale, the gunwie having formerly served 
to support the guns. The usual spelling is 
gunwale^ but the pronunc. (gz'mwd*!) is not 
favoured.] The upper edge of a ship’s side ; 
in large vessels, the uppermost planking, which 
covers the timl^r-heads and reaches from the 
quarter-deck to the forecastle on either side ; in 
small craft, a piece of timber extending round 
the top side of the huU. 

f Gup, inietj. 1529. [Contr. f. go up?\ a. 
A cry of anger or chiding addressed to a horse. 

b. An exclam, of derision, remonstrance, or 
surprise ; often with marry, -1682. 

Gurge (gwds), sh, rare, 1667. L. 
g2£rges,'] A whirlpool {lit, and Jig*), 

Milt. P.L. xii. 41. 

Gurge (gnids), v, 1523. [f. L. gurges,’\ 
fi, trans. To turn into a whirlpool. Ld. 
Berners. 2. mtr. To swirl, surge 1578. 
Gurgeons (gflud53n2), sb, pL Now dial, 
1483. fCf. F, grugeons; conn. w. gruger to 
crunch.] Coarse meal ; the coarse refuse from 
flour; pollards. 

Gurgitation (g2?jd5it^*/3n). 1542. [ad. 
late L. ’^gurgitationem^ f. {ydx.) gurgit-^ gurgesll\ 
fi. ~ Ingurgitation -1658. 2. Surging or 

whirling up and down 1864. 

Gurgle (go‘ig’1), sb, 1562. [f. the vb.] 
ti. = Gargle shl^ 2. The action or an act of 
gurgling; the noise of a stream flowing over 
a stony bed, or the like 1757. b. A guttural 
sound produced by gargling, etc, 1862. 

2. A g. of innumerable emptying bumpers Carlyle. 
Gurgle (g^ug’l), V, 1562. [? echoic ; cf. L. 
^gurguliare, i, gurgulio gullet. See also Gar- 
GLE, Guggle.] fi. intr. = Gargle v, 
2. Of water, etc. : To flow in a broken 
irregular current, with intermittent low noises 
1713, b. traizsf. To utter intermittent guttural 
sounds 1779. 3- l^<s.ns. To utter with gurgling 
sounds 1814. 

a. Ayr gurgling kiss’d his pebbled shore Burns. 
3. He gurgled-out his pursy chuckle of a cough-laugh 
Carlyle. Hence GuTglingly adv, with a gurgle. 

Gurglet, obs. f. Goglet. 

Gurgoyl(e, var. of Gargoyle, 

Gurjun (gflud^an). Also gurjon. 1858. 
Native name for a large E. Indian tree, Diptero- 
carpus alaius, from which and other species a 
viscid balsamic liquid is obtained, called g, 
balsam qt g, oil, used as a varnish and medici- 
nally. Hence Gurju*nic a. in gurjunic acid, 
C34H14O51 + 3H2O. 

Gurle, obs. f. Girl. 

II Gtelet (gfl'ilet). 1875. [F. grelcL'l ‘ A 
pickaxe with one sharp point and one cutting- 
ec^e ' (Knight). 

[Gurmie, spurious wd. in Diets. : see 
Gunnies.] 

Gurnard (g^unatd), gurnet (ggunet). 
ME. [Prob. a. some var. of F. grognard, f. 
grogner to grunt. Cf. F. grondin gurnard, f. 
grander to grunt.] One of the marine fishes 
of the genus Trigla or family Triglidse, char- 
acterized by a large spiny head with mailed 
cheeks and three free pectoral rays. Applied 
also to allied genera 1704. 

\Sousedg , : a term of opprobrium, Jfen. /K, iv, 
ii, 12. Plying g., a flying fish of the family Cephet- 
lacanikidas or Dactylopteridm. 

Gurry 1 (g»Ti). dial. 1523. Diar- 
rhoea. 

I|Gim’y2(gt7Ti). Anglo-Ind, 1786. [Hindu- 
stani garM, garh a hill fort.] A small native 
Indian fort. 

Gr(^3(g„.ri). Chiefly Z7,5'. 1850. Whale- 
fishing. The refuse from cutting-in and boiling 
out a whale. Also, fish-offal. 


Gurt (gflit). dial, 1633. [?a. AF.^^r^: 
see Gorge.] A trench or gutter, esp, in 
Mining, 

Gurts, obs. dial. pi. of Grit jiJ.2 

Gush (gz>J), sb, 1682. [f. Gush z^.] i. The 
action or an act of gushing ; a copious or sudden 
emission of fluid ; a rush ; also concr, a quantity 
of fluid so emitted. a. transf, and fig, A 
sudden and violent outbreak; a burst 1704. 
3, colloq. Objectionably effusive or sentiment^ 
display of feeling 1866. 

X, One G, of Tears Steele. A red g, spurted over 
the garments of the Indian Mayne Reid. z. A g. of 
wind 1704, of light Dickens, of violets Ruskin, of 
rhetoric L, Stephen, 3. G. and twaddle 1869. 

Gush (g2?J), 27. [ME. gosshe,gusche; perh. 
onomatopoeic.] i. intr. ‘ To flow or rush out 
with violence ' ( J.) ; to issue suddenly or copi- 
ously, as water when released from confinement. 
Freq. with down, in, forth, out, up. Also 
transf. and fig, 2, Of a person, parts of the 

body, etc.: To have a copious flow of blood, 
tears, etc. 1530, 3. trans, ‘To emit in a 

copious effusion ’ (J.) 1553. 4. intr. [colloq.) 

To act or speak in an over-effusive, exaggerated, 
or sentimental fashion. Also trans, 1864. 

I. He brought waters out of the stony rocke, so that 
they gusshed out like theryuers Coverdale /’j.lxxvii[i]. 
Then gush’d the tears Pope. 2. Myne eyes gusshe 
out with, water Coverdale Ps. cxviii [cxix]. 3. Davids 
eyes gusht out rivers of waters Bp. Hall. 

Gusher 1864. [f. Gush v. + -er 1.] 

One who or that which gushes ; spec, in U, S., 
a gas-well or oil-well from which the material 
flows profusely without pumping. 

Gushing ppl, a, 1583. [-ing 2.] 

That gushes. 1. Flowing or issuing with vio- 
lence or in copious streams. 2. Emitting fluid 
copiously ; also transf. 1717. 3. fig. Effusive, 
overflowing, displaying itself impulsively 1807. 
b. Given to or characterized by gush [colloq) 
1864. 

1. G. fountains W. Irving. 2. My g. eyes o’erflow 
Pope. 3. A g. affluence of imagery Mrs, Carlyle. 
b, A g. speech 1878. Hence Gu*shmg-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Gusset (g27*set). ME. [a. OF. gouchet, 
gousset, app. f. gousse shell of nuts, etc.] i. In 
a suit of mail, a piece of chain-mail protecting 
a joint. a A triangular piece of material let 
into a garment to strengthen or to enlarge some 
part 1570. b. pi. The flexible sides of a pair 
of bellows 1861. c. An elastic insertion in the 
side of a boot 1881. 3. transf. A triangular 

piece of land 1650. 4. Her, An abatement 

formed by a line drawn from the dexter or 
sinister chief to a central point and continued 
perpendicularly to the base of the escutcheon. 
(Cf. Gore sb.^) 1562. 5, teckn, A bracket or 

angular piece of iron fixed at the angles of a 
structure to give strength or firmness 18 • , 

2. The gussets of his waistcoat 1878. 3. Which gore, 
or gusset of ground, was called Apherema Fuller. 
Comb, g. needle (Knitting), one of the two side 
needles used in knitting the foot of a stocking. Hence 
Gu'sseted a, having a g. or gussets. Gu'sseting 
vbl, sb. insertion or making of gussets ; cow:r, a g. 

Gust (giPst), sb}- 1588. [app. a. ON. gustr, 
related to gidsa to gush or gidta to pour.] 
I. A sudden violent rush or blast of wind; 
tformerly often, a whirlwind. Also transf. a. 
fig. ; also gen., a burst, outbreak, outburst 1611. 

I. The stormy gusts of winters day Shaks. a. The 
first little sudden g. of passion against these gentle- 
men Burke. 

Gust (g»st), sb.^ mow arch, ME. [ad. L. 
gustus; ct. Gout, Gusto.] = Taste, in various 
senses, i. The sense or faculty of taste, ta* 
Individual taste or liking -1732. fa. .Esthetic 
or artistic taste [rare) -1716. 4. Keen relish, 

appreciation, or enjoyment 1635. 5* Savour 

or flavour (of food, etc.) 1536. b. Pleasing 
taste or flavour; relish 1649. t®- A taste of 

something ; also, a foretaste -1698. 

I. I am for a Set-meal, where I may enjoy my full 
G. Dryden. 4. He drinks bis simple beverage with 
a g. CowPER. I had no g, to antiquities De Foe. 5. 
The whole vegetable tribe have lost their g. with me 
Lamb. b. The g. of novelty D’Israeli. 

Gust (g»st), V. Now only Sc. ME. [? f. 
Gust sb.\ or ad. L. ^tare,\ trans. To taste, 
to relish. Also absol, 

Gustable *(g27*st^b*l). Now rare. 1480. 
[ad. late L. gustabilis; see prec. and -able.] 


A. adj. I. That can be tasted ; also, having 
a pleasant taste, appeuzing. 2. Of qualities : 
Perceptible by the sense of taste. Of percep- 
tions : Gustatory. 1657. 

1. Mylk, hony & herbes g. Caxton. z, G. and 
olefactible perceptions Bp. Berkeley. 

B, A thing that can be tasted ; an article of 
food 1642. 

fGustard. Sc. 1536. [f. Goose + (Bus)- 
TARD.J A bustard -1655. 

Gustation (g2»st/?i*j3n). 1599. [ad. L.gusta^ 
tionem, f. gustare.'\ The action or faculty of 
tasting, taste. 

Gustative (g2?-stativ), a. 1620. [f. L. 
gustare : see -ATIVE.] Having the function of 
tasting; also, concerned with tasting. 

Gustatory (gz^statori), a. 1684. [f. L. 
gustat-, gustare -t -ORY.] Pertaining to or con- 
cerned with tasting or the sense of taste. G. 
nerve (Anat.) : the lingual nerve upon which the 
sense of taste depends. 

Gustful (g27*stful), a} Ohs. exc. arch. 
1645. [f. Gust j3.2-f--FUL.] i. Full of gust or 
flavour ; tasty. 2. fig. Pleasant to the mind or 
feelings 1645. Hence Gu’stful-ly adv., -ness. 

Gustful (g»*stful), Z2.2 rare. [f. Gust sb.^ + 
-FUL.] Gusty. 

+Gu*stless, a. 1597. [f. Gust 4- -less.] 
Tasteless, insipid -1695. 

I j Gusto 1629. [It. — Fr. Got)T : — 

L. gustus taste. Cf. Gust sb.^'] 1, Particular 

liking, relish, or fondness 1647. 2. Zest 1629. 

3. Artistic style; occas. fashionable style in 
matters of taste. Often qualified as great [ 

It. gran gusto), high, noble. 1662. t4. .(Esthetic 

perception -1711. tfi. Flavour or savour (of 
food). Derham. 

2. He read me, though with too much g.,some little 
poems of his own Pepys. 

Gusty (g2?*sti), ^.1 1600. [f. Gustj 3 .i + 
-y.] I. Characterized by gusts; blown upon, 
tossed, or disturbed by gusts of wind 1725. 2. 
fig. Given to or marked by fits or bursts 1690. 

X. Great store of snowe, with some gustie weather 
Hakluyt. The long carpets rose along the g. floor 
Keats. Hence Gu’Stily adv. 

Gusty (gz^'sti), ^.2 Chiefly Sc. 1721. [f. 
Gust sb.'^ + -y.] Tasty, savoury, appetizing. 

Gut (g2?t), sb. [OE. guttas str. masc. pT. ; 
perh. (ult.) from the root of OE. giotan to 
pour.] I. collect, pi. The contents of the 
abdominal cavity ; the bowels, entrails. For- 
merly in dignified use with regard to man. 
In the Bible occas. fig. = ‘ inward parts ’. b. 
transf. The inside, contents of anything 1663. 
c. Spirit; force of character {slang) 1893. 2.== 

Intestine. ME. b. Hence, the whole of the 
alimentary canal or its lower portion 1460. 3. 

sing. The belly or stomach, esp. as the seat of ap- 
petite or gluttony. Now dial, and vulgar, ME. 
b. pi, A corpulent or gluttonous person. Now 
rare or dial. 1550. 4. The intestines of animals 
employed for various purposes (see quots.) 
1602. 5. a. A narrow passage of water 1538. 

b. On land: A narrow passage between two 
declivities ; hence, any narrow passage 1615. 

X. Falstaffe, you caried your Guts away.. nimbly 
Shaks. b. Phr. ^To have guts (= ‘something j 
in one's brains, a. Blind gut, the caecum ; transf. 
a cul-de-sac. 3. b. Thou Clay-brayn’d Guts 
Shaks. ^ 4. a. pi. = Offal. 1602. b. For making 
violin strings ; now sing, as the name of a material ; 
Seven strings of very fine g. Goldsm, c. sing. 
The silken fibre obtained from the intestine of the 
silkworm; Silkworm g. for angling Ure. S- s** 
The G. of Gibraltar 1829. ^ The Gut (Oxford and 
Cambridge) : a bend of the river in the racing-course, 
b. The signal-box in this narrow g. of traffic 1896. 

Comb.: g.-bread, sweetbread, pancreas; -scraper 
ijoc.), a violin-player ; -weed, Sonchus arvensis. 

Grut (g»t), V, ME. [f. Gut 1, trans. 
To take out the guts of; to eviscerate. 2. 
transf. To clear out the contents or inside of ; 
esp. to remove or destroy the internal fittings 
of (a building). Const, of. 1688. Also fig. 3* 
intr. To cram the guts [vulgar) 1616. 

a. We took an Arabian junk.. We gutted him of 
the pearl De Foe. fig, T-m Br-wn, of facetious 
Memory.. having gutted a proper Name of all its 
intermediate Vowels, used to.. make as free with it as 
he pleased Addison. To g. a book {mod.). 

IlGuttai (giP‘ta). PI. gtittae {gvM). ME. 
[L. ; = ‘ a drop Cf. Gout i. a. Phap^ 
macy and Path. A drop. In prescriptions gt, 


(man), a (pzzss). au (b«d). v (cut). ^ (Fr, ch^f), 9 (ever). 9i(feye). p (Fr. eau dzf vie), i (szt). z (Psych<?). 9 (what), p (g^t), 
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pi gtt. 1652. b. Arch. — Drop. 1563. c. 
Ber. = Goutte. 1868. t2. A kind of gum. 

In i8th c. = Gamboge. -1712. 

I. b. Guttge baxid {.Arch.), the listel from which 
the guttae seem to hang. Comb. : gutta opaca, 
cataract ; g. serena == Amaurosis ; also fig. 

Gutta 2 (g2?*ta). 1852. [ad. getah 

gum, whence mod.L. gutta, assim. to prec.] 
I. Short for Gutta-PERCHA. 2. Chem. A 
white amorphous substance CiqHis, the prin- 
cipal constituent of gutta-percha. Watts, 
Gutta-perctia (gz?*taipo*itJa). 1845. 

Malay getah percha, lit, ' the gum of percha ’ 
(the name of the tree).] 1. The inspissated 
juice of various trees found chiefly in the 
Malayan archipelago (see sense 2), now much 
used in the arts. 2. (Short for gutta-percha 
tree.) One of the trees that yield this juice, 
esp. Iso 7 iandra (or Dickopsia) Gutta (N.O. 
Euphorbiacex) i860. 

Comb. I gutta-percha-tissue, ‘ gutta-percha in a 
very thin leaf, used as a waterproof covering to 
dressings to prevent evaporation * {Syd, Soc. Lex ) ; 
gutta*pe^cha■wi^e(7>/^^r^rj!J/b/), wire covered with 
gutta-percha. 

Guttate (g2?*t5it), a. 1826. [ad. L. gutiatus 
speckled, spotted, f. gutta drop.] In the form 
of drops ; furnished with drops, spotted as if 
by drops. So Gutta*ted a, spread about as if 
in drops or spots. 

11 Guttatim (g2?*t^*tim). 1694. [L. ; ~ ' by 
drops f. gutta."] Drop by drop. 
llGutt6 (gut^), a. 1572. [A'F.gutB (= F. 
gouttd) : — L. guttatus.] Her, Besprinkled 
with drops; as ixiguiU de sang, etc. Gutti re- 
versed'. charged with drops having the bulb or 
globe upwards, vars. tGu’tted a,, Guttee. 

Gutter (g 27 -toi), sb. ME. [a. OF. gutiere, 
goutiere (mod. gouitibre), f. goutte drop (see 
Gout fi. A watercourse; later, a 

small brook or channel -1797. b. A furrow or 
track made by running water 1586. c. A ttsh'al. 
gold* 7 nining. The lower part of the channel of 
an old river of the Tertiary period containing 
auriferous deposits 1864. 2. A shallow trough 
fixed under the eaves of a roof, etc., to carry 
off the rain-water ME. 3. A hollowed channel 
at the side of a road or elsewhere, to carry 
away the surface water ME. Also fig. as the 
haunt of children, etc,, of low birth or breeding 
1846. b, A sink {lit. and fig.). Now dial. 
1440. c. Mud, filth. Chiefly Sc. (only pU). 
1785. 4. A shallow trough or open conduit or 

pipe for the outflow of fluid 1657, tS- A groove 
in an animal or vegetable body, Obs. in gen. 
sense. -1712. 6. An artificial groove or chan- 
nel. Now only techn. 1555. 7. In Printing = 
gutter-stick (see Comb,). Also in Bookbinding, 

* the white space between the pages of a book ' 
1841. 

3. The gutters run blood Zangwill. fig. To die in 
the g. Hall Caine. 

Comb . : g.-bird, the sparrow, hence fig. a disre- 
putable person ; -board, a board forming the founda- 
tion on which is laid the lining-material forming the 
g. itself; -child, a child such as haunts the gutters; 
-drift — sense i c ; -flag Austral., a. fi&g fixed on the 
surface to denote where the course of a g. has been 
discovered; -member {Arch.), a member made by 
decorating the outside face of a g. with regularly 
spaced ornaments ; g. plane, a moulding plane with 
a semi-cylindrical sole for planing gutteis ; -snippet, 
app. a dim. of Gutter-snipe (Kipling) ; -stick {Frint- 
mg), one of tlie pieces of furniture which separate 
pages in a forme ; -tree, the Wild Cornel or Dogwood, 
Cornns sanguinea {Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

b. attrib. (or adjl) Brought up in or appro- 
priate to the g. ; low, disreputable; as the gutter 
Press, g. journalism 1851. 

Gutter (gn'toj), v. ME. [f. prec.] i. trans. 
To make gutters in; to furnish with gutters; to 
furrow with streams, tears, etc. 2. intr. Of 
water: To form gutters or gullies X632. 3. To 
flow in. streams, to stream down 1583. 4. Of a 

candle: To melt away rapidly by becoming 
channelled on one side ; to sweal. (The chief 
current sense.) 1706. 

Gutter-blood (g 27 'toil)lt?d). *S‘<r. One of 
the rabble. ScoTT, 

Gutter-snipe (g^twsnoip). 1869. i. a. 
dial. The common snipe, Gallinago cxlestis 
1893. b. The common American snipe, Gal- 
linago wilsoni or delicata 1874. a. a, A 
gatherer of refuse from the gutter 1869. b. 


A street arab 1882. 3. Printing, { 17 . S.) A 

small and narrow poster for pasting on curb- 
stones 1871. 

Guttifer (gz^-tifoi). 1846. [ad. mod.L. 
guttifera (sc. planta)\ see Gutta and -IFER- 
ous. J Bot, A plant that exudes gum or resin; 
a plant of the order Guttiferx, 

Guttiferoas (g 27 ti*fer 9 s), a. 1847. [f. as 

prec.] Yielding gum or resinous substances ; 
pertaining to N.O. Guitiferse, of trees and 
shrubs remarkable for their abounding in a 
resinous sap. So Gutti'feral a. epithet of an 
alliance including the order Guttiferx', sh, a 
plant belonging to this alliance. Lindley. 

Guttiform (gz?*tifpim), a. 1874. [f. L. 

gutta + -(i)form.] Drop-shaped. 

Guttle (gz?‘t’l), zf. 1654. [?f. Gut sb., after 
guszle.] 1. intr. To eat voraciously; to gor- 
mandize. 2. trans. To devour or swallow 
greedily 1685. Hence Gu'ttler, a glutton ; a 
gormandizer. 

IjGuttula (g 27 'tiz^la). 1887. [L., dim. of 

gutta.] A small drop or drop-like spot. Hence 
Gu'ttular a. spotted. Gu*ttulate a. {Nat. 
Hist.), having drops or spots, as ^-gutiulate. 
tGu'ttulous a, in drop-like form. 

(jGuttur (gv'toj). 1562. [L. ; — ‘throat’.] 
The throat; used rarely in techn. applications. 
Guttural (gi^'t^ral). 1594. [ad. mod.L. 
guituralis', see prec. and -al.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the throat 1625 ; 
(of sounds) produced in the throat. 

The g. orifice of the Eustachian tube 1836. ^ The g. 
nasal seems to have been the regular pronunciation of 
7^ in English A. J. Ellis. 

B, sb. [jr<r. sound; occas. utterance.] 1696. 

His speech was. .all gutturals De Foe. 

Hence Gu'tturalism, g. quality or characteristics. 
Gutturadity, g. nature, character, or condition. 
Gu’tturalize v. trans. to pronounce or utter gut. 
turally ; to render g. in character. Gutturaliza'tion. 
Gu*ttural-ly adv. in ag. manner; -ness, gutturality. 

fGutturine, a. [f. Guttur + -ine.] Per- 
taining to the throat. RaYo 
Gutturize (g^’tjproiz), v. [f. as prec. -h 
-IZE.] trans. To enunciate gutturally, Cole- 
ridge. 

Gutturo {gv'\.^xd), taken as comb. f. L. 
guttur throat ; as in g.-maxillary, relating to 
the throat and the jaw ; g.-nasal, guttural and 
nasal; etc. 

Gutty (g2?‘ti), sb. Golfers' slang. 1890. [f. 
Gutta 2 + -y.J A gutta-percha ball. 

Gutty (g 27 *ti), a. Chiefly Sc. 1785. [f. Gut 
j^.i-f--YlJ Pot-bellied. 

Gutwort (g»*tw5pjt). ? Ohs. 1597. [f. Gut 
+ Wort.] Th^piaxitGlobulariaAlypum, 
a violent purgative, of S. Europe and Africa. 
Guy (goi), sb."^ ME. [a. OF. gui-s, also 
guie ~ It. guida (see Guide j 3 .).] tx. A guide ; 
a conductor or leader {rare) -1520. 2. Chiefly 

Naui, A rope used to guide and steady a thing 
which is being hoisted or lowered ; a rope, 
chain, rod, etc. to secure and steady anything 
likely to shift its position or to be carried away, 
as the mast, funnel, etc. of a vessel, a derrick, 
a suspension-bridge, etc. 1623. 3. attrib., as 

in guy rein, a guiding or leading rein 1793- 
Guy (g9i), sb!^ PI. guys. 1806. I. An 
effigy of Guy Fawkes carried about in the 
streets on the anniversary of Gunpowder Plot 
(Nov. 5), and burnt in the evening. 2. A per- 
son of grotesque looks or dress ; a fright 1836. 
3. A man, fellow {U.S. slaitg) 1896. 

X. Dressed up.. like a g. Trollope, a. Grisly guys 
some of them turn out 1836. 

fGuy, v}- ME. [a. OF. guier (later guider : 
see Guide); prob. f. some form of the root of 
Goth, and OE. witan to know (see Wit v .),] 
s=s Guide v . 1-4. -1600. 

Guy (gsi), 1712. [f. Guy 2.] trans. 
To fasten or secure with a guy or with guys. 
Chiefly Naui. Also transf. 

Guy (goi), 1851. [f. Guy sb.^ I. intr. 
To carry an effigy of Giiy Fawkes about the 
streets on Nov. 3. b. trans. To exhibit a per- 
son in effigy 1894. 2. trans. (Orig. Theatr. 

slang.) To make an object of ridicule 1872. 
Guze (gi^z), X562. [?] Her. A roundle of 
a sanguine tint. 


Guzzle (g^'z’i), sb. 1598. [? f. the vb.] i. 
A gutter, drain. Aso fig. Now dial, 2. 
Drink, liquor 1704. 3. A debauch 1836. 

I. That sinke of filth, that g. most impure Maeston. 

Guzzle (g»*zl), z/. 1576. [K^rlieT gussel, 
? a. OF. gosiUer, conn. w. gosier throat.] i. 
trans. To swallow (liquor, rarely food) greedily 
or to excess 1583. 2. To consume (time, 

money, etc.) in guzzling 1653. 3 * To 

drink largely or greedily, to swill 1579. 

I. How it annoyed me to behold Belvidera [Mrs. 
Siddons g. boiled beef and mustard C. K. Sharpe, a. 
To g. away money 1797. 3. To shoot and g. at his 

country seat Macaulay. Hence Gu’zzler, one who 
guzzles. 

Gwyruad (gwimi^d). Also fgtiiniad, 
tgwiniad, tgwiiiead. i6ir, [ 2 i..V 7 e[sh. gwyniad, 
f. gwyn white.] A fish of the salmon or trout 
kind {Coregonus Pennantii) with white flesh, 
found in lakes, esp. Bala. 

Gy-, in wds. of Gr. etym., is herein marked 
to be pronounced with (d^), but with regard to 
the less common words there are many, esp. 
among scholars, who prefer the ‘ hard^l 
Gyal, obs. f. Gayal. 

Gybe, sbA Thieves' slang. ? Obs. 1561. 
[?] A counterfeit pass or licence. 

Gybe (d^sib), 1880. [f. next.] Naut. 
An act of gybing. 

Gybe (dgaib), v. 1693. [app. a. Du. gijben ; 
but the initial (d^) is obscure.] i. intr. Of a 
fore-and-aft sail and its boom: To swing from 
one side of the vessel to the other. Also trans. 
2. intr. To put about or alter the course of a 
boat so that her boom-sails gybe. Said also of 
the boat. Also tra 7 is. with the boat as object ; 
also, to sail round by gybing. 1693. 

Gye, obs. f. Guy sbA\ obs. var. of Guyv.^ 
Gyle (gsil). 1440. [a. Du. giyl, earlier 

ghz/l, conn. w. gfieTi to ferment. Of unkn. 
origin.] Brewing, i, A brewing; the quantity 
brewed! at one time 1594. 2. Wort in process 
of fermentation 1440. 3, A gyle-tun 1836. 4. 

attrib., as gyle-tun = Gyle-fat; etc. 1498. 
Gyle-fat. Obs. dial. ME. [Fatj(^.I] 
The vat in which the wort is left to ferment. 
Gym (dgim). 1889. Colloq. abbrev. of 
Gymnasium. 

Gymkhana(d3imka*na). Orig. Anglo-Ind. 
1861. [app. a refosh. of Plindustani gend-khana 
‘ball-house’, i.e. racket-court, gymnastics?)^ 

‘ A place of public resort at a station where the 
needful facilities for athletics and games . . are 
provided’ (Yule). Hence, an athletic sports 
display. Also attrib. 

Gymmal(l, obs. ff. Gimmal. 

Gymnasial (d^imn^i-zial), a. 1852. [f. 
Gymnasium + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
Continental gymnasia or similar educational 
establishments. 

Gymnasiarch. (dgimn^’ziaik). 1658. [ad. 
L. gymnasiarchus and gymnasiarcha, a. Gr., f. 
yvfxvdaiov + -apxos, -ct-pXV^ ruling,] i. Gr. 
Antiq, An Athenian official who superintended 
athletic schools and games, b. transf. A leader 
among athletes 1825. 2. A governor of a 

school or college; a head instructor 1682. So 
Gymna’siareby, the office or function of g. 
Gymnasiast (dgimn^i'zisest). 1828. [f. Gr. 
yvpvdaiov ; in sense 2, after Ger.] i. A stu- 
dent in a (Continental) gymnasium. 2. A 
gymnast 1857. 

Gymnasium (d^imn^’zi^m). PI. -ia, 
•iums. 1598. [L., a. Gr. yvpvdaiov, f. yvpvd^uv 
to train, exercise, lit. to train naked, f. yvfxvbs 
{yvpvds),] 1. A place or building for practice 
of or instruction in athletic exercises; a gym- 
nastic school. Also transf. Also attrib, 2. 
tA high school, college, or academy; spec, in 
Germany and elsewhere, a school of the highest 
grade preparatory for the universities. Now 
often as Ger. (gimna*zium). 1691. 

X. Galen .. inveighs against the .violent Practices of 
the G. 1704. a. Cambridge and Oxford . . surpas^ . the 
gymnasia of foreign countries Johnson. Hence 
Gymna'sic a, pertaining to the g. (sense 2). Carlyle. 
Gymnast (dgi-mnsest). 1594. [ad. Gr. 
yvpvaariis trainer of athletes, f, yvpvd(€iv (see 
prec.).] One skilled in gymnastic exercises ; a 
gymnastic expert. ________ 
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Grymnastic (d^imnae-stik). 1574. [ad. L. 
gymnasticuSf a. Gr. (subst. ^ yufafacmicr} gym- 
nastics); see Gymnasium.] 

A. adj. I, Pertaining to or connected with 
athletic exercises of the body ; concerned with 
gymnastics (see B. 2). b. Physically active 
(rare) 1784. a. ‘ Pertaining to disciplinary 
exercises for the intellect ' (Webster) 1710. 

I. b. A form not now g. as of yore Cowper. 2, The 
difference of the g. and dogmatic styles Gibbon. 

B. sd, I, sing, [=: Gr. tj (Tix^Tj) yvfxvao'rifcrf.'] 

= 2. 1598. Also 7^^. 2. pi. Gymnastics [see 

-ICS, -ic 2]. a. The practice of athletic exer- 
cises for the development of the body, now esp. 
of such as are performed in a gymnasium 
(sense i) 1652. Also Jig. tb. A treatise on 
athletic exercises. SirT. Browne. 

I. Good gymnastic will give health to the body 
JowETT. z. a. Gymnastics .have not until lately 
been practised Hone, I think Hindoo books the 
best gymnastics for the mind Bmerson. Hence 
Gymna'stical a.- A. Gymna’stically adv. 
(rare), in a g. manner j in respect of gymnastics. 

Gymtiic (dgrmnik). ISlowrare. 1601. [ad. 
L. gymnicus. a. Gr., f. yvfJLVos naked; see-ic.] 

A. adj. = Gymnastic a. i. 

Have they not Sword-players, and ev’ry sort of G. 
Artists, Wrestlers, Riders, Runners, Juglers and 
Dancers Milt. 

B. sb. pi, Gymrdcs : « gymnastics (see Gym- 
nastic sh, 2) 1621. Hence f Gymnical a, = A. 

Gymnite (d^i-mnoit). 1843. [f. Gr. yvfivos 
naked, in allusion to Bare Hills, Maryland, 
where found ; see -ite.] Min. A hydrated sili- 
cate of magnesium. 

03^01110- (d^imntlO, bef. a vowel gymn-, 
comb. f. Gr. yviivSs naked, bare. 

Gymnobla’stic [G_r.^ /SAao-ro? (see -blast)] a, 
Zocl. having the nutritive or generative buds un- 
protected by an external receptacle (hydrotheca or 
gonangium); so Gymnobla’stous a. Gymno- 
bramchiate [Gr. pl>} ghhl «.* belonging to 

the Gymnobranchiaia^ a group of gastropods having 
naked gills j sb. an animal of this group. Gyiimoce'- 
ratous [Gr. Kepar-, /eepas horn] a,^ Entom. belonging 
to the Gymnoceraiay a group of heteropterous insects 
having exposed antennae, i| Gymnocy a, -cyte [Gr. 
KUTos cell], Biol, * Haeckel’s term for a naked or wall- 
less cytode having a nucleus’ i^Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Gymnodont [Gr. oSovr-, oSovs], Ichihyoly a. be- 
longing to the GymnodonteSy a group of plectognath 
fishes having the jaw prolonged into a beak covered 
with a dental plate ; sb. a fish of this group. Gym- 
nogen [see -gen], Boi. =■ Gymnosperm. Gymno*- 
genons [see -genous] Bot. — Gymnospermous 
Gymnogram [Gr. ypaup.17 line, mark], Bot.^ a fern 
of the genus Gymnogrct 7 ttme or •gramma.y having the 
lines of spore-cases on the lower side of the frond un- 
covered- Gymno*gynous [see -gynous] a.y Bot, 
having a naked ovary. Gymnolaematous [Gr. 
Aat/uds throat, gullet] Zool. belonging to the Gj'wz- 
nolsematay a division of Polyzoa having no epistome 
or valve to close down upon the mouth. ^ Gymno*- 
merous [Gr. p.>jpds' thigh] ct.y Zool, pertaining to the 
Gymnomeray a division of cladocerous crustaceans. 
Gymnomyxine [Gr. p,v^a slime] a,y Zool. pertaining 
to the Gymnomyxay is, low gtade of Polyzoa which 
are naked or not corticate. Gymnophtba'lmate, 
•opbthadmatous, -ophthalmic, -ophthadmous 
[Gr. Q 0 a<\/x 6 <;] adjs , Zool. belonging to the Gyjnn- 
ophihalmitta. or naked-eyed medusae. Gymno*- 
pterous [Gr. wTfipov] a., Entom. having naked wings, 
without hairs or scales? having sheathlcss wings. 
Gymnorhimal [Gr. piv-, pis nostril] a.y Omith, 
having naked or unfeathered nostrils, Gymno- 
so*mate, -so'matous, -so'mous [Gr. crcop-ar-, 
<7(>>p.a] adjs.y Zool, pei taming to the Gyjunosomatay 
an order of pteropods having a naked body. Gym- 
nospore [Spore], Boi, a naked spore j so (^mno*- 
sporous having uncovered spores. Gymno- 
tetraspe*rmous [Gr. verpam four, omep/Ma seed] a., 
Bot. having such a four-lobed ovary ais is found in 
labiates, which was formerly thought to consist of 
four naked seeds. ^ Gynmo'to cons [Gr. rdxos 1 cl. , 

Zool. having the genital products uncovered, as cer- 
tain hydroids.^ Gymnozo'idal [Gr. see -id®] 
Zool. ijertaining to the Gymnozoida-y a section of 
Infusoria in Saville Kent’s classification. 

Gymnocarpohs (d3imiRn<a*jpos), a. 1856. 

[f. Gr. yvfjySKaprros + -OUS.] Bot. Having a 
naked :^it; applied to lichens with open or 
expanded apothecia, or to a fructification of 
this character. 

Gynmogene (d3i'mn<5[d;5m). 1875. [a-d. 
mod.L. Gymnogmys, lit. naked-chinned.] A 
book-name for an African hawk, Polyboroides 
typicus or P, capensis. 

Gymnopsedic (dgimn^prdik), a. 1850. 
[ad. Gr. yupivoiraidiKos, f. yv/xpSs H- irai8-, 
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Trar?.] Or. Antiq., Distinctive epithet of the 
dances, etc, performed by naked boys at public 
festivals. 

Gynmosoptiist (dgimnp-sJfist). ME. [ad. 
L. (pi.) gymnosophistsCy ad. Gr., f. yvpvos n^ed 
+ aoLpiCTTjs Sophist.] One of a sect of an- 
cient Hindu philosophers of ascetic habits, who 
wore little or no clothing, denied themselves 
flesh meat, and gave themselves up to mystical 
contemplation. They were known to the 
Greeks through the reports of the companions 
of Alexander. Also occas. , an ascetic or mystic. 
So Gynmo'sophy, the doctrine or system of 
gymnosophists. var. Gymnosoph {rare). 
Coleridge. 

Gymnosperm (d^i'mn^spoim). 1838. [ad. 
mod.L. gy 7 nnospermus, ad. Gr., f. yvfxvos + 
airipijui.'] Boi. A plant which has naked seeds, 
as the pine, hemlock fir, etc. ; one of the Gy^n- 
nospermx, a class of exogenous plants so 
characteri2ed. 

Gyrnnospermous (dgimnffspoumss), a. 

1727. [f, mod.L. gymnospermus (see prec.) 

-OUS.] Bot. Naked-seeded, i.e. not provided 
with a seed-vessel; belonging to the class Gym- 
no spar mx. So Gynmospewmal, -speTmic 

adjs. in same sense. 

Gymnostomons (d.^imn^-st^mos) ^a. 1861. 
[f. Gr. yvjivQs + ffr 6 fxa.~\ Bot. Naked-mouthed ; 
applied to mosses in which the mouth of the 
sporangium has no peristome. So Gymnosto’- 
matous a. in same sense. 

Gymnotus (d^imni^vt^s). PI. -ti (-toi). 
1775. [mod.L. (Linn.) for ^gymnonotus, f. Gr. 
yvfJLVos naked -I- voitov back, with allusion to 
the absence of dorsal fins.] A freshwater eel- 
like fish ofS. America, Electrophoms (formerly 
Gymnotus) electricusy capable of giving an 
electric shock; an electric eel. 

Gyn, obs. f. Gin sd.^ 

|[GynaBcetim(d53i-, d5inzsz*:8m). 1610. [L., 
a. Gr. yvvaiKHOV^ f. ywaitc-, yvvQ.'] i. Gr. 
and Rom. Antiq. i. The women’s apartments 
in a house ; any building set apart for women 
1723. tb. Under the Roman empire: A tex- 
tile manufactory -1781. 3. Bot. The female 

organs of a flower. Now usually spelt gynoe- 
cium, as if from Gr. oXklov house, with correl. 
Andrcecium. 

Gynaedan, a. rare. Also gynecian (in 

Diets.) 1640. [f. Gr. yvvaLK-, yvvrj -j- -IAN.] 
Pertaining or relating to women. 

Gynaedc (dgainrsik), a. Also gypedc. 
1878. [ad. Gr. yxjvaiKiKbs,'] Relating to 
diseases peculiar to women. 

Gynseco- (d^si-, d^inz'k-?), also (esp. U.S.) 
gyneco-, repr. Gr. yvvaiKo-j comb. f. ywrj 
woman, female. 

gynseco-coe’nic [Gr, xotvos] a., having women in 
common ? -phore [Gr. -(^opos bearing], Zool. in certain 
Invertebrate animals, as some treinatodes, a receptacle 
in the male in which the female is borne? hence 
•phoric a,; -physiology, the Physiology of the 
female generative organs. 

Gynascocracy (d^oi-, dginikp-krasi). 1612. 
[ad. Gr. yvvmKOKpaTLa, i. yvvaiKo-^ yvvfj + 
-Kparla -CRACY. Cf. F. gynicocratie.’] Govern- I 
ment by a woman or women ; female rule ; 
petticoat government. Hence Gynaecocra’tic, 
-al a, pertaining to g. 

Gynaecology (d^oi-, d^jin^-lod^i). Also 
gynecology. 1847. [f. Gynaeco- + -LOGY.] 

That branch of medical science which treats of 
the functions and diseases peculiar to women. 
Also loosely, the science of womankind. Hence 
GynsBcolo’gical a, pertaining to or relating to 
g. Gynaecologist, an expert in g. 

Gynander (d^dnsemdoi). 1828. [ad. Gr. 
yvvavBpos (see Gynandrous).] A plant of 
the class Gynandria. 

Gynandrian (d^ai-, dginsemdriSn), a. 1828. 
[f. mod.L. Gynandria (Linn.), f. Gr. yvvi] -1- 
dvT/p (see Gynandrous) + -ian.] Per- 
taining to the class Gynandria of plants having 
gynandrous flowers. 

Gynandro- (dgai-, d^inse’ndr^?), comb. f. 
Gr. yi^apSpos (see Gynandrous). 
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GynandromoTphism, Entom. the condition of 
being gjmandromorphous. GynandromoTphous 
[Gr. p.op(j>ri] a.y having both male and female charac- 
ters ? applied to some insects. Gynamdrophore, 
Bot. a. gonophore which bears both the stamens and 
the pistil. 

Gynandrous (d^si-, d^insemdrss), a. 1807. 
[f. Gr. yvvavSpos ‘ of doubtful sex ’ -l- -ous ; c£ 
Gyno- and -androus.] Bot. Applied to those 
flowers and plants in which the stamens and 
pistil are united in one column, as in orchids ; 
said also of the stamens. 

Gynanttierous : see Gyno-. 

Gynarctiy (d^ornarki). 1577. [f. Gr. yvprj 
■f “PX’?*] Government by a woman or 

women. 

Gyneocracy (d^si-, d^inz^-krasi). rare. 
1611. [f. as prec. -h -(o)craCY.] Incorrect f. 
Gyn^cocracy. 

Gyniolatry (d^oi-, d3inii^’latri). 1876. 
[Badly f. Gr. ywy + -(o)latry.J Adoration 
or worship of women, Lowell. 

Gyno- (dgaim?, dgin^), bef. a vowel gyn- 
(d^oin, d3in), reduced form of Gyn.®co-, used 
chiefly in Bot. with the meaning ‘pistil’, 
'ovary*. 

Gynamtherous [Anther] a.y Boi. pertaining to 
an abnormal condition of the flower in which the 
stamens are converted into pistils, GynodiOB'cious 
[Dioecious] a.y Bot. having perfect and female flowers 
on different plants ; so Gynodioe'cism, the condi- 
tion of being gynodioecious. Gynomonoe'cious 
[Moncecious] a.y Bot. having both perfect and female 
flowers on the same plant. H Gynoste’gium 
[Gr. err^yt) roof], Bot. the sheath of a gynaeceum. 
|jGynoste*mium [Gr. cnr}p.(jiv thread, stamen], Bot. 
the column consisting of the united stamens and 
pistil, as in the orchis. 

Gynobase (dgoi-n-, dgi-n/3b<?is). Also in 
mod.L. form gynobasis. 1830. [f. Gyno- + 
Base.] Bot. The flat or conical enlargement 
of the receptacle ot a flower supporting the 
gynseceum. Hence Gynoba*sic a. pertaining 
to or having a g. ; gynobasic style, one rising 
from the base of the ovary. 

Gynocracy (dgsi-, d^in^-krasi). 1728. [f. 
Gyno- + -cracy.J = GYNiECOCRACY ; also 

quasi-f£ 77 ZJr. 

II Gynoeciuin : see Gynteceum. 

Gynophore (d^oi-n-, d^i'ni^fdsj). 1821. [f. 
Gyno- + Gr. -<?>opoj bearing. Cf. F. gyno- 
phore."] I. Bot. The pedicel or stalk which in 
some flowers supports the ovary. 2. Zool. One 
of the branches bearing the female gonophores 
1 in certain Hydrozoa 1861. 
j -gynous (d^inas), Bot. suffix 
i f. mod.L. -gymts (a. Gr. -ywo^, i, yvvTj) + 

I -OUS ; used as = * having . . . female organs or 
; pistils ’, as in monogynous having one pistil, etc- 
Gypl (d^ip). Alsofgip. 1750. [perh. short 
for Gipsy.] i. At Cambridge and Durham, a 
college servant or bed-maker. 3 . U.S. slang. 
A thief 1889. 

Gyp 2. dial, or colloq. 1898. [app, contr. 
j of Gee-up.] To give (a person or thing) gyp : to 
I punish, thrash, treat roughly, 
j Gyps (d5ips). ME. Anglicized f. Gypsum. 

Gypseous (dgi-psi'as), a. j 66 i. [f. late L. 
gypseus (f. gypsum) + -OUS.] 1. Like or having 
the nature of gypsum. 2. Containing or con- 
sisting mainly of gypsum 1771. var. Gypsous. 
Gypsiferous, a. 1847. [f. Gypsum 4 
-(i)ferous.] Yielding or containing gypsum. 
fGypsine, a. rare. 1695 [See -INE.] « 
Gypseous. -1753. 

Gypsography (cl3ipsp‘gr2.fi). rare. 1840. 
[f. Gr. yv^os gypsum + -graphy.] The art 
or practice of engraving on gypsum, or on 
plaster of Paris. 

Gypsum (dgrps^^m), sb. PL -sa, -sums. 
1646. [a. L. gypsum, ad. Gr, yvtpo^!] Min. 
Hydrous calcium sulphate, the mineral from 
which plaster of Paris is made. Hence Gyp- 
sum V. to dress (land or a crop) with g, 
Gypsy, alternative form of GiPSY. 

Gyral (dgoio-ral), a. 1750. [f. Gyre or 
Gyrus +-AL.] a. Moving in a circle or 
spiral ; whirling, gyratory, b. Pertaining to a 
gyrus or giri (see Gyrus). lienee Gyrally adv» 
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Gyrant, a, Aho fgkant. [ad. L. ^ran- 
fem.] Moving in a circle or spiraL Mrs. 
Browning. 

Gyrate (d^oia-rit), a. 1830. [ad. L. gyratus 
rounded; see Gyre v.'] Arranged in rings or 
convolutions. Bot. = Circinate ; also, sur- 
rounded by an elastic ring, as the theca of ferns. 

Gyrate (d^oi^’r^jit), v, 1822. [f. L. gyrai-f 
gyrarex see Gyre v,] intr. To move in a 
circle or spiral ; to revolve round a fixed point 
or axis ; to rotate, whirl. Also jig. Hence 
Gyra’tor. 

Gyration (d^eiar^ -Jon). 1615. \i.\,.gyrare\ 
see Gyre v.\ i. The action or process of 
gyrating ; motion in a circle or spiral ; revolu- 
tion round a fixed centre or axis, wheeling, 
whirling; an instance of any of these. Also 
^g. 2. concr, in Conch. One of the whorls of 

a spiral univalve shell 1889. 

1. If a burning Coal be nimbly moved round in a 
Circle with Gyrations continually repeated Newton. 
In the gyrations of the storm Ma.ury. jig. His life 
was a g. of energetic curiosity Disraeli. 

Gyratory (dgoiaTatsri), a. i8r6. [f. L. 
gyrare to Gyrate.] Moving in a circle or 
spiral ; revolving, whirling. 

Gyre (dgaia-j), sb. 1556. joet. and literary. 
Also f gire. [ad. L. gyrus, ad. Gr. 7upos ring, 
circle. Cf. Giro.] i, A turning round, revo- 
lution, whirl; a circular or spiral turn. 2. 
concr, A ring, circle, spiral ; also, a vortex 1590. 

I. Be thy wheeling gyres Of ample circuit, easy thy 
descent Cary. 2. Others run still in the same g., to 
wearinesse Bp. Hall. Hence tGyreful a, circling, 
whirling. 

Gyre (dgoioi), v, poet. Also tgire. ME. 
[ad. L. gyrare, f. gyrus (see prec.).] To turn 
or whirl round {rare), trans, and intr. Hence 
GvTingly adv, with revolving motion. 

Gyrenceplialate (dgoiarense-faUt), a. 1 859. 
[f. mod.L. Gyrencephala, f. Gyrus + Gr. I7- 
Ki(pa\os brain.] Zool. Of or pertaining to the 
Gyrencephala, in which the cerebrum is con- 
voluted. Also -ous a, 

Gyrfalcon, obs. f. Gerfalcon. 

Gyro- (dg3ioT(5f), comb. f. Gr. Tupor ring, 
circle, spiral : Gy*ro-co:mpass, a form of gyro- 
scope used as a compass, being continuously 
driven and thus retaining a fixed direction 1913. 

Gyrogonite (d33isrp*giJhrit). 1832. [f. 

Gyro- + Gr. 70V0S seed + -ite.] Geol, A petri- 
fied seed-vessel of plants of the genus Chara, 
spiral in form, and formerly supposed to be a 
shell. 

Gyroidal (d^siaroi'dal), a. 1864. [f. Gyre 
or Gyrus +- orD + -AL.] i. Crystall, 
a spiral arrangement, as certain planes, etc. in 
some crystalline forms. 2. Optics, Turning 
the plane of polarization to the right or left ; 
rotatory in respect to polarized light 1864. 
Hence Gyroi'dally adv, 

Gyromancy (d^oia-r^J^m^nsi). 1557. [a. 
med.L. ^gyromantia» f. Gr. yvpos + fiavrda,'] 
A mode of divination by walking in a circle 
till the person fell down from dizziness, the in- 
ference being drawn from the place in the circle 
at which he fell. 

Gyron (d^aiaT^n). 1572. [a. F. giron, ad. 
OHG. giro triangular piece, gusset ; see Gore 
Her. An ordinary of triangular form 
made by two lines drawn from the edge of the 
escutcheon to meet in the fesse-point and oc- 
cimying half of the quarter. Also atirib. 

G^onny (dgoiorpmi), a. ME. [a. F. j 
gironni ; see prec. and -Y.] Her, Of an escut- 
cheon : Divided into or having gyrons ; g, of 
ei^t, having eight gyrons. 

Gyroscope (dgoio'riJ'slwup). 1856. [ad. F. 
gp'oscope\ see Gyro- and -SCOPE.] Dynamics, 
A solid rotating wheel mounted in a ring, and 
having its axis free to turn in any direction; 
designed to illustrate the dynamics of rotating 
bodies, Foucault's gyroscope is contrived so 
as to render evident the rotation of the earth, 
through the tendency of the wheel to maintain 
its rotation in a fixed plane independently of 
the earth's motion. Hence Gyrosco'pic a. per- 
taining to or of the nature of the g. : rotatory. 
Gyrose (d^oioTJua), a, 1836. [f. Gyrus ; 
see -OSE.] Bot, Folded and waved, marked 
with wavy lines. 


Gyrostat (dgaiaT^ystaet). 1879. Gyro- + 
Gr. araro^ standing.] Dynamics. An instru- 
ment used to illustrate the dynamics of rotating 
bodies : a rapidly rotating fly-wheel pivoted as 
finely as possible within a rigid case, having a 
convex curvilinear polygonal border, in the 
plane perpendicular to the axis through the 
centre of gravity of the whole. Hence Gyro- 
sta'tic a, pertaining to the g. or to gyrostatics ; 
connected with the theory that a rotating body 
tends to maintain its plane of rotation. Gyro- 
sta-tically adv, Gyrosta*tics sb. pi. that part 
of physical science which deals with the rotation 
of solid bodies. 

II Gyrus (d^aia-r^s). PI. gyri (-rai). 1846. 
[L., a. Gr. yvpos ring, circle.] Anal. A con- 
voluted ridge between grooves or sulci ; esp. a 
convolution of the brain, 

Gyse, obs. f. Guise. 

1725. [?] Out of one’s 

senses. 

Gyve (d^aiv), sb. Usu. pi. Now arch, or 
poet. [ME. of obscure origin. Orig. pro- 
nounced (gaiv).] A shackle, esp. for the leg ; 
a fetter. Also ti'ansf. and jig. 

Eugene Aram walked between With gyves upon his 
wrist Hood. 

Gyve (d^aiv), v. ME. [f. Gyve sbl] trans. 
To fasten with, or as with gyves ; to fetter, 
shackle. Also jig, 
jig. Oik. n. i. 171. 


H 


H the eighth letter of the Roman 

alphabet, repr. historically Semitic 0 . Hheth or 
Kheth, through Gr. H, Heia, Eta. The Semitic 
letter represented a laryngal or guttural spirant, 
or a rough aspirate, and it was with the 
aspirate value that the letter was orig. used in 
Gr. and passed thence into Roman use. In 
OE., h occurred not only bef. the vowels, but 
also bef. the consonants /, n, r, w, as in kldf 
loaf, hrxfn raven, etc. ; it now stands initially 
only bef. vowels. Its power is that of a simple 
aspiration or breathing, with just sufficient nar- 
rowing of the glottis to be heard bef. a vowel. 
It is also used to form consonantal digraphs 
{sh, ih, etc.) with simple sounds ; and it is often 
silent, or merely lengthens a preceding vowel. 

The name aitch goes back through ME. ache 
to OF. ache, pointing to a late L. ^accha, ^ahha, 
or ^aha, exemplifying the sound. (The earlier 
L. name was ha.) PI. aitches, aches, /zs, h's. 

Comb. H -piece, in a force-pump, a piece standing on 
the wind-bore, under the door-piece, by which the 
water is forced through the door-piece into the stand- 
pipe. 

II. Besides serial order, H or h signifies sjec. i. 
Mus, The note B natural in the German system of 
nomenclature (the letter B being used only for B fiat), 
a. Math, In the differential calculus, h denotes a 
small increment. 3. In Cryi,t.,h, k, I are used for the 
quantities which determine the position of a plane. 

III. Abbreviations. H. = Henry, Helen, etc. H 
{Chem.) ~ Hydrogen. H. in the Shipping Register 
= Hoy. h. (m a ship’s log) = hail. H or h. = hour. 
H or h {Physics) — horizontal force. H (on lead 
pencils) =hard; the various degrees of hardness being 
denoted by H H, HHH, etc. H {Mtts.), as a direction 
= horns. HB (on lead pencils) = hard black (i.e. of 
a medium hardness). H.B.C, = Hudson’s Bay Com- 

\y, H.B.M. = His (or Her) Britannic Majesty, 
j. w Heralds’ College, House of Commons. H.C. F. 
{Math.) = Highest Common Factor. H.E.I.C. « 
Honourable East India Company. H.G. = Horse 
Guards. H.H. == His (or Her) Highness, or His Holi- 
ness. H.I.M. = His (or Her) Imperial Majesty, H. M. 
« His (or Her) Majesty. H.3VI.C. « His (or Her) 
Majesty’s Customs. H.M.S. *= His(or Her) Majesty’s 
Ship or Service. H.P. = horse-power, half-pay. 
H.R.H. = His (or Her) Royal Highness. tH. q. or 
h. q. = hoc quaere, look for this = q.v. 

H’, formerly used for he bef. a vowel or h : 
see He. 

Ha (ha), ini, (^sb.) ME. [Not in OE., exc. 
in the ha ha of laughter.] 1. An exclam, of 
surprise, wonder, joy, suspicion, indignation, 
etc. , according to the intonation, b. Repeated, 
ha ha / it represents laughter : see Ha-ha. 2. 
esp. after a question; == Eh 2. (Chiefly in 
Shaks.) 1594. 3« Expressing hesitation or 

interruption in speech (h 5 or 5 ). Often with 


hum. 1606. 4. sb. The interjection as a name 

for itself; see Hum, also Haw 1610. 

I. Ha ? Let me see : I, giue it me, it’s mine Shaks. 
a. What saies that foole of Hagars offspring? ha 
Shaks.^ Hence Ha tj., also hall, to utter ‘ ha i ’ in 
hesitation. 

Ha, pron., ME. form of He, Heo she, Hi 
th^. 

Ha, ha’, worn -down form of Have v. 

Ha’ (ha), Sc. form of Hall. Comb. ; ha’- 
Bible, the great Bible that lay in the hd or 
principal apartment ; ha' house, the manor- 
house. 

Haaf (haf, haf). 1809. [a. ON. ha/ sea., 

high sea, ocean.] In Shetland and Orkney : 
The deep or main sea : now used only in con- 
nexion with deep-sea fishing ; hence, deep-sea 
fishing ground or station. Also aitrib, 

Haak, dial. f. Hake. 

Haar (har), local. 1671. [? a. ON. hdrr 
hoar, hoary; cf. hoar/rost.] A wet mist or 
fog ; esp. a cold sea-fog. 

Hab (hsb), adv, {sb.) Obs, exc. dial. 1530. 
[? repr. OE. haebbe, early south. ME. habbe, 
pres. subj. of Have v., in conjunction with the 
corresp. neg. form OE. naebbe, ME. nabbe.'] 
I. In the phrases hab or 7 idb, hab nab {habs- 
nabs), get or lose, hit or miss ; anyhow ; at a 
venture 1542. 2. quasi-Ji 5 . In phr. at {by) hab 
or nab = prec. So tHab v. in hab ornab, have 
or not have. 

|j Habeas corpus (h<?i*bi|^s kp-jp:ps). 1465. 

[ L. ; = thou (shall) have the body {sc. in court).] 
A writ requiring the body of a person to be 
brought before a judge or into court for the 
purpose specified in the writ ; spec, the preroga- 
tive writ habeas corpus ad subiiciendum, requir- 
ing the body of a person restrained of liberty 
to be brought before the judge or into court, 
that the lawfulness of the restraint may be in- 
vestigated and determined. Also jig. 

Habeas Corpus Act : the Act 31 Chas. II. c. 2 
(1679), facilitating the granting and enforcing of the 
prerogative writ. 

II Habendum (habemd^m). 1607. [L. *= ‘to 
be had’ or ‘to be possessed’.] Law, That 
part of a deed (beginning in Law with the words 
habendum et tenendum, and in Eng. deeds ‘ to 
have and to hold ’) which defines what estate or 
interest is thereby granted. 
fHa*berdash, v, [f. Haberdasher.] intr. 
To deal in haberda.shery. Quarles. 
Haberdaslier (hse’bordsejbi). ME. [? i. 
AF. hapertas, of unkn. origin.] Formerly, a 
dealer in a variety of articles, including caps, 
and probably hats. In the i6th c. : a. A dealer 
in, or maker of, hats and caps, a hatter -171X ; 
in U.S., a dealer in men's hats, collars, cuffs, 
and underwear, b. A dealer in thread, tape, 
ribbons, and the like 1611. Also fig, 
a. The H. heapeth wealth by hattes Gascoigne. 
Haberdashery (hse-bojd^.Jori), ME. [f. 
prec.] I. The goods and wares sold by a 
haberdasher. 2. The shop of a haberdasher 
1813. 3. attrib., as h.~ware, etc. 1547. 
fHaberdine (hse'boidfn, -din). ME. [repr. 
MDu, abberdaen (Du. abberdaan), var. of lab- 
berdaen, connected by De Vries with the name 
of a Basque district, le Lahourd, or from La- 
purdum ancient name of Bayonne. ] The name 
of a large sort of cod, used esp. for salting ; 
salt or sun-dried cod -1708. Also attrib. 
Habergeon (h2e*b3jd39n,hab3*jd53n),hau- 
bergeon (hp-bsjd^n). [ME. a. F. haubergeon, 
deriv. (dim.) of OF. hauberc, now haubert ; see 
Hauberk and -on. Since 16th c. only histori- 
cal.] A sleeveless coat or jacket of mail or 
scale armour, orig. smaller than a Hauberk, 
but sometimes app. the same as that. 
Habilatory (hahrlatori), a. rare, 1827. 
[Arbitrary f. F. hdbiller, after adjs. in -atory.^ 
Having reference to dressing. 

Habile (hse-bil), a, ME. [var, of Able 
( formerly hable, abil, etc*), conformed to mod. 
F. habile or L. habilis.'] +1. Suited ; suitable; 
competent. Chiefly Sc. -1795. t2. Manage- 
able 1741. t3. Having the capacity or power 

{to do a thing) -1678. 4. Handy; skilful, 

adroit, dexterous 1485. 

Habiliment (habi'limSnt). [ME. abify’* 
ment, etc,, a. OF. hdbilkment, ahillment, f. 
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hahilUr to render fit, fit out, f. habik fit ; see 
Able.] i. (without fL) Outfit, array, attire. 
(Now only of personal attire.) 1470. fa. ^i. 
Munitions, or apparatus of war. (In this sense 
usually spelt without k, quasi ‘ things making 
able for war '.) --1686. fb. esp. Armour, warlike 
apparel ; trappings (of a horse) “I816. 3 * pl> 

The vestments appropriate to any ofiice or 
occasion. Also Joe. Ordinary clothes. (The 
chief extant sense.) Also Jig, 1491. t4'> = 

Biliment -1621. ts. Jig, IMental equipment ; 
pi, abilities, faculties, powers -1640. 

3. My riches, are these poore habiliments Shaks 
H ence Habrlimented ppl. a, equipped, apparelled, 
dressed. 

tHabi-litate, ///, a, [ad. med.L. habiliia- 
tus ; see next.] Endowed with ability ; capa- 
citated, qualified. Bacon. 

Habilitate (habiditeit), v. Also abilitate, 
1604. [f. L. habilitate, kabilitare, f. habilitas 
Ability,] ti. trans. To capacitate, qualify 
-1819. qualify oneself 

for office. [After Ger. habilitireTiJ\ 1881. 
3. trans. To clothe, dress {rare) 1885. Hence 
Habi:Eta*tion, also abilitation, the action 
of enabling; capacitation, qualification; spec. 
in U.S,, the furnishing of means to the owner 
of a mine, to enable him to work it. Habi*li- 
tator [Sp. habilitador\, one who furnishes 
means for the worldng of a mine under contract 
with the owner. 

Hability (habi-liti), ME. Early Ability, 
after OF. habilete ; in 19th c. sometimes restored 
with the mod.F, sense of habiliU, the quality 
of being habile. 

Habit (hae'bit), sh, [ME. obit, habile., a. 
OF, habit, abit\ ad.L, habitus, f, habere to 
have, rejl. to be. In mod.F. the word is nar- 
rowed down to branch I below, other senses 
being supplied by habitude J\ 

L Dress, i. Bodily apparel or attire ; dress 
{arch,), b. with a. and pi, A set or suit of 
clothes, a dress (of a specified kind) {arch.) 
ME. c. pi. Clothes, garments 1477 ; hence 
in sing. A garment {arch ) 1714. d. transf. 
and fig. 1549. 3. spec. The dress of a particu- 
lar rank, degree, profession, or function; esp. 
the dress of a religious order ME. 3* = Riding- 
habit. 1798. 

X. It is her habite onely, that is honest Shaks.^ c. 
Milt. Camus 157. d. Tory to-day, and Whig to- 
morrow, All habits and all shapes he wore ^Praed, 
2. The ketbii, the monastic order or profession (cf. 
* the cowl ’). 

n. fi. Bearing, deportment, behaviour ; pos- 
ture -1687. 2. Bodily condition or constitution 

1576; fthe bodily system --1733; tthe outer 
part, surface, or external appearance of the 
body -1725. 3. Zool. and Bot. The character- 

istic mode of growth and appearance of an 
animal or plant. Hence transf,, e.g, in 
Cry stall. 1691. +4. Habitation {rare). Florio. 

*. Originally . . of a spare h., but now. .inclined to cor- 
pulency Disraeli. 3. Plants . .of a tufted h. Hooker. 

in. I. Mental constitution, disposition, 
character ME. a. A settled disposition or 
tendency to act in a certain way, esp. one 
acquired by frequent repetition of the same act ; 
a settled practice, custom, usage; a customary 
manner of acting. (The chief sense.) Said 
occas, of inanimate things. 1581. b. without 
a OT pi , : Custom, use, wont 1605. c. (Usu, in 
pi.) Applied transf. to animals and plants 1774, 
t3- The condition of being accustomed to some- 
thing ; familiarity -1859. 

X. If we respect more the outward shape, then the 
inward habit Lyly. a. How vse doth breed a h. in 
a man Shaks. Disposition properly denotes a natural 
tendency [to action], an acquired tendency Sm W. 

Hamilton, c. The h. of cotyledons rising vertically 
at night Darwin. 3. The h. of affairs Burke. 

Logic. The eighth of the categories or 
predicaments of Aristotle: Having or possession : 
in Gr. L. habitus. (See Category i.) 
"1837. 

Habit (bge’bit), v, ME. [a. F, habiter, ad. 
L. habitare, f, habU-, habere \ see the sb.'] ti. 
intr. To dwell, abide -1649. 3. trans. To 

dwell in 1598. 3. To attire. (Usu. xo.pa. pple.) 
1588. f4. To habituate -1814; to render 

habitual -1660. 

x. Although he h. on the earth Greene. 3. Or is it 
Dian habited like her Shaks. 4. Men.. habited in 
falsehood Feltham. 


Habitable (hse’bitabT), a. Also fabitable. 
ME. [a. F., ad. L. habitibilis, f. habitare', see 
-ABLE, j Suitable for habitation ; fit to live in, 
inhabitable; also absol. the habitable globe 
(Milt. P. L. viii. 157). Hence Ha:bitabi*3ity, 
Ha’bitableness. Ha*bitably adv. 
Ha*bitacle. Obs.oxc.Bist, ME. [a.F., 
ad. L. habztaculum, dwelling-place.] i. A 
dwelling-place. Also transf and fig. 3. A 
canopied niche in the wall of a building ME. 
var. tHabita'cule (in sense i). 

Ha*bitaiice. [a. OF., f. habiter', see -ance.] 
A habitation. Spenser. 

Habitancy (hse-bitansi). 1792. [f. next; 
see -ANCY.] I. Residence as an inhabitant, 
2. Inhabitants collectively 1832. 

Habitant (hse*bitant). 1490. [a. F., ad. L. 
habiia7itein pr. pple.] 

A. adj. Indwelling. R. A. Vaughan. 

B. sb. 1. One who dwells in a place; an in- 
habitant 1490. II 2. (pronounced abztan ; pi. 
often habitans), A native of Canada (also of 
Louisiana) of French descent ; one of the race 
of original French colonists, chiefly small 
farmers. 

I- fig. O Love ! no h. of earth thou art Byron, z. 
To ascertain the feelings of the habitans, or French 
yeomanry W» Irving, 

Habitat (hse-bitset). 1796. fa.. L. habitat, 
lit. *it inhabits in Floras and Faunas, written 
in Latin.] Nat. Hist. The locality in which 
a plant or animal naturally grows or lives; 
habitation. Apphed (a) to the geographical 
area over which it extends ; {b) to the particular 
station in which a specimen is found ; {c) but 
chiefly used to indicate the kind of locality, as 
the sea-shore, chalk hills, or the like. Hence 
gen. Habitation 1854. 

The Black Spleen wort, occurs on rocks as a native 
h. E. Newman. gen. Brook Street, the favourite h. 
of physicians 1869. 

Habitation (hsebit^’Jpn). [ME. hahitaci- 
0U71, a, F., ad. L, habitationem.J i. The action 
of dwelling in or inhabiting; occupancy by 
inhabitants. 3. concr, A place of abode or 
residence ME. Also fig. 3. The name adopted 
for local branches of the * Primrose League ’ in 
1883. 4. A settlement. [After Fr.] 1555. 

I. Every Starr perhaps a World Ofdestindh. Milt. 
2. They had no Cities, nor setled Habitations 1662. 
7%; The Sonne and Mone remayned still in , their 
habitacion Coverd.u-e Hai. iii. 11. 
fHa*bitator. \2,.'L.^f,habitare,'\ A dweller, 
inhabiter. SiR T. Browne. 

' Habited (hse'bited), ppl. a. 1605. [f. 

Habit v.] 1, Inhabited 1866. 2. Clothed, 

dressed 1807. t3. That has become habitual ; 
accustomed -1651. I 

z. Statues of the Habited Graces 1807. 

Habitual (habitiwal). 1526. [ad. med.L. | 
habitualis, f. habitus Habit,] 

A. adj. fi. Belonging to the habit or inward 

disposition (see Habit sb. III. 1) ; inherent or 
latent in the mental constitution. 2. Of the 
nature of a habit ; fixed by habit ; constantly 
repeated ; customary 1611. Hence transf of 
an agent 1S25. 3* Constantly used ; usual 

1654. 

1. I distinguish between habitualland actuall Juris- 
diction Bramhall. z. H. dissoluteness of manners 
Burke, diffidence and awkwardness of address W. 
Irving, actions Darwin. tropisfi A b. drunkard 
Macaulay, volcano Lyell, tea-drinker 1875. 3. 

Romola’s h. seat Geo. Eliot. 

B. ellipt. as sb. A habitual criminal, drunk- 
ard, etc. {colloq.) 1884. 

Hence Habi'tuaUze v. trans. to render h. 
Habrtual-ly adv., -ness. 
fHabituate (habi'liw,^^), ppl. a. 1526. [ad. 
L. habituatus ; see next.] i. Made or become 
habitual -1720. 2. Of a person : Grown ac- 

customed {to a thing) ; established in a habit 
-1679. 

Habituate (habi’ti^i^it), v, 1530. [f. L. 
habituate, habituaretthabituscondatiOTi^ Habit. 
Cf. F. habituerJ) fi. trans. To form (any- 
thing) into a habit -1649. 3. To fix (any one) 
in a habit; to accustom to. Pa. pple. Used, 
accustomed. 1530. ta. To settle as an inhabi- 
tant {in a place). [After Fr.] “1695. 4. To 

frequent. U.S, 1872. 

a. Minds not habituated to accurate thinking 1864. 


Habituation (habiti^^i^-Jsn). 1449. [ad. 

med.L. habituationem.~\ *[1. The action of 
rendering or becoming habitual -1673. 3. The 

action of habituating or accustoming, or the 
being habituated {to something) 1816. 

Habitude (has'bitiwd). MK. [a. F., ad. L. 
habitudo condition, plight, etc., f. habit-, 
habere.] 1. — Habit sb. 11. 2, III. i. fa. Re- 
lation, respect (to something else) -1732. t3- 

Familiar relation or acquaintance ; familiarity, 
intimacy ; intercourse -1796, 4. = Habit sb. 

III. 2. 1603. ts. Chem. {pi.) Behaviour of one 
substance with another ; reaction -1832. 

X. Helth is a temperat habytude of the bodye 1540. 

2. The h. (which we call proportion) of one sound to 
another Morley. ‘\lnf2til h. : entirely. 4, Many 
habitudes of life, not given by nature Butler. The 
fetters of h. 1889. 

Habitue {fhitue^. 1818. [Fr. (fern. -5^), 
pa. pple. of habituer,] One who has the habit 
of frequenting a place. 

Old habitues of the boxes Thackeray. 

tHa*biture. [f. L. habiU ; see Habit.] « 
Habitude. Marston. 

jl Habitus (hm-bit^s). 1886. [L.] = Habit 
sb. II. 2, 3. 

Hable, early £ Able ; see also Habile. 
Hab-nab, Hab or nab : see Hab. 
llHacbure (haj2rr), 1858. [mod.F., f. 
hacher', see Hatchs/, and -URE.J pi. The 
lines used in hill-shading to indicate the more 
or less steep slope of the surface. Also attrib., 
as hachure lines. Hence Ha*chure v, to shade 
(a map) with hachures. 

llHacienda (asi|e*nda). 1760. [Sp. (aj^yemda) 
L. facieiida things to be done, £ facere.] In 
Spain, and Sp. colonies, etc.: An estate or 
plantation with a dwelling-house upon it; a 
farming, mining, or manufacturing establish- 
ment in the country ; occas., a country-house. 
II Haciendado (a:sienda’do), the owner of an h. 

Hack (hssk), shJ ME. [In sense i, app. 
cogn. w, MHG. and Ger. hacke, Da. hakke 
pick-ax, mattock, hoe; related to Hack vJ 
In other senses, prob. f. the vb.] i. A tool or 
implement for breaking or chopping up ; a. 
Any tool of the mattock, hoe, and pick-ax type, 
b. A two-pronged tool like a mattock, for 
dragging dung, etc. 1797. c. A miner’s pick 
for breaking stone 1681, d. A bill for cutting 
wood 1875. 2. A gash or wound made by a 

cutting blow ; spec, a notch made in a tree to 
serve as a guide ; a " blaze * {U.S.) \ a chap in 
the skin 1575. b. Football. A cut or gash in 
the skin caused by a kick 1857. 3. A ridge ol 

earth thrown up by ploughing or hoeing. Obs, 
exc. dial. 1744. 4. Hesitation in speech 1660. 

5. A short dry hard cough 1885. 

Hack, sbJ^ [In sense 2, a fusion of 

Hatch and Heck.] i. Falconry. The board 
on which a hawk’s meat is laid. Hence ap- 
plied to the state of partial liberty in which eyas 
hawks are kept before being trained. 3. A rack 
to hold fodder for cattle. ? Obs. exc. dial. 1674. 

3. A frame on which bricks are laid to dry befoi e 
burning ; a row of bricks laid out to dry 1703. 

4. = Hake sb.^ i. 1808. 

2. Pbr. To live at h. and manger, i. c. in plenty. 
Co7nb. h.-board = sense i. 

Hack, {a.) 1687. [An abbrev. of Hack- 
ney, mostly familiar or contemptuous.] i. A 
hackney horse. a. A horse let out lor hire ; 
hence, a sorry jade 1721, b. spec, A horse for 
ordinary riding ; a saddle-horse for the road. 
(Technically a half-bred horse with more bone 
and substance than a thorough-bred.) 1798. 3. 

= Hackney 5. Now only U.S. 1704. fa. 
The driver of a hackney carnage -1713* 4« A 
common drudge ; esp. a literary drudge ; hence, 
a poor writer, a mere scribbler 1700. b. slang. 
A prostitute ; a bawd 1730. tS- Anything that 
is hackneyed ; a hackneyed sermon, book, 
quotation, etc. -X805. b. Applied to persons ; 
as, a garrison hack 1876. 6. Naut. A watch 

used, in taking observations, to obviate the 
necessity of moving the standard chronometer. 
Also hack-, job-watch 1851. 

X. a. Butcher's hacks that ' shambled [ to and fro 
Hood. b. Coveri-hack, a hor!»e for riding to the 
meet, or to the coven as dist. from the hunter, 4* 
Here lies poor Ned Purdon..Who long was a book- 
seller’s h. Goldsm. 
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aitrih. and Camh. i. In apposition or aitrib.^ as 
Ju'horse (= sense i); ~caby etc.; also k.-aUomey^ 
•author^ •moralisi h.~riderf -stands etc, 2. ait-nb^ 
or adj. a. Hackneyed ; trite, commonplace, as a hack 
sjteeck, b. Of a hired sort, as Hack-work. 

Hack (hsek), [Early ME. hacked, repr. 
OE. ^haccian : — Com. WGer. ^hakkbrtr^ 

I. Trans, senses, i. To cut with heavy 
blows irregularly or at random ; to notch ; to 
mangle by jagged cuts. In earlier use chiefly. 
To chop up or into pieces, to chop off. 2. a. 
Of frost: To chap or crack the skin {dial.) 
1673. b. Football. To kick the shin of (an 
opponent) 1866. 3, Agrtc. Applied to various 

operations involving cutting and chopping 1620. 
4. To hoe or plough up (the soil) into ridges; 
to rake (hay) into rows (dial.) 1744. fs- Mus. 
To break (a note) -1496. t6. Jzg. To mangle 

(words) in utterance. Also absol. -1676. 

I. My Sword hackt like a Hand-saw Shaks. 6 . 
Let them keepe their limbs whole, and h. our English 
Shaks. 

II. Intr. senses, i. To make rough cuts, to 

deal cutting blows 1450. 2, Of the teeth : To 

chatter. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 3. To hesitate 
in speech ; to stammer, Obs. exc. dial. 1553. 
f 4. To haggle -1613. 5. To cough with short, 

dry, oft-repeated cough 1802. 

5. H acking cotigky a short, dry, frequently repeated 
cough. 

Hack, v.^ 1875. [f. Hack i. trans. 

To place (bricks) in rows upon hacks. 2. 
Falconry. To keep (young hawks) ^at hack’ or 
in a state of partial liberty 1883. 

Hack, 1745. [f* Hack r 3 . 3 ] i. trans. 
To put to indiscriminate or promiscuous use ; 
to make common by such treatment ; to hack- 
ney. 2. To employ as a literary hack 1813. 
3. a, trans. To employ (a horse) as a hack, 
b. i7ttr. To ride on the road ; dist. from cross- 
country or military riding, 1857, 4. intr. To 

ride in a cab. U.S. 1879. 

X. If ever tale was hackt about. Grown obsolete, 
[etc.] 1762. *11 The sense of hack in Merry JV. 11. i. 52, 

* These knights will hack *, is doubtful. The history | 
and chronology of the vb. are against the senses 
su^ested in Johnson and Nares. 

Hack-, stem of Hack in Comb., in 
sense * hacking, chopping '. Hence h.-saw, a 
saw used in metal-cutting ; etc. 

Hackamore (htedcamoai). U.S. 1889. 
[? corruption ofSp./aquima, formerly xa^uima, 
halter.] A halter of horse-hair or raw hide 
having a nose-piece fitted to serve as the head- 
piece of a bridle. 

Hackberry (hse'kberi). 1796. [var. of 
Hagbekry, q.v.] I. — Hagberry. 2, In 
N. America, the fruit of the tree Celtis occi- 
dentalism which resembles the bird-cherry in 
size ; also the tree itself 1796. 

Hackbolt (hse*kb<?ult). Also hagbolt. 
18^. The greater Shearwater, Puffinus major. 
i'Ha'ckbusb, bia*gbush. Also fbackbus. 
1484. [a. rare OF. kaquchusche, a. MFl. haec-f 

haegbusscy f. haken, hake, etc. 'hodk. + btihse, 
busse gun ; lit. ' hook-gun so called from the 
hook orig. used to attach the gun to a point of 
support.] s= Hackbut. 

Hackbut, hagbut (hse*k-, hse’gb^t). arch. 
and Hist. 1541. [a. F. haquebut, -bute ; see prec. 
Cf. Harquebus.] An early form of portable 
fire-arm ; ss prec. 

tHackbut a croc : see Harquebus 2. | 

Hackbutter, hagbutter (hse’kbwtat, 

hse'g-). arch, Hist. 1544. [f. prec. -b - er.] 

A soldier armed with a hackbut; a harquebusier. 
vars. HackbuteeT, -ier. 

Hacked (hoikt),///. a. ME. [f. Hackz/.i 
+ -KD^] In the senses of the vb. ; spec, in 
Her., indented, with the notches curved on both 
sides, as a bend, etc. 

Hackee (hsc*kz), i860. [After the animal’s 
cry,] A species of ground squirrel, the Striped 
Squirrel, or Chipmuck, of N. America. 

Hacker (hseksi), sh. 1481. [f. Hack vjf 
+-ER^.] I. One who hacks, in various senses 
1581. 2. That which hacks ; spec, in U.S., a 

tool for making an oblique incision in a tree, as 
a channel for me passage of sap, gum, or resin 

1875. 

Hackery (hse’kori). Angh-Ind. 1698. [? 
corrupt f, Hindi chhakfd a two-wheeled bullock- 
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cart. ] A bullock-cart for the transport of goods ; 
also, locally, a lighter carriage (drawn some- 
times by horses) for the conveyance of persons. 
Hackle (hse'kl), [OE. hacele and 
hsecele, wk. fem., ‘cloak, mantle, cassock’, 
corresp. to OHG. hachul, MHG. hachel, etc., 
also to ON, heckla str. f. ‘cowled or hooded 
frock'.] fi. A cloak, outer garment; a 
chasuble -ME. 2. A covering of any kind, as 
a bird’s feathers, a serpent’s skin, etc. Obs. 
exc. dial. ME. 3. The straw roofing of a bee- 
hive ; the straw covering of the apex of a rick; 
the case of a Florence flask 1609. 

Hackle (hse*k’l), ^3.2 ME. [prob. from the root 
hak- of OHG. *hakjan, h^cchen, k§cken to prick, 
pierce, stab, and of Hook, q.v.] i, A comb 
for splitting and combing out the fibres of flax 
or hemp ; = Heckle, Hatchel. 1485. 2. 

Local name of the stickleback 1653. 3. The 

long shining feathers on the neck of the domes- 
tic cock, peacock, pigeon, etc. ME. 4. A ngling. 
An artificial fly, dressed with a hackle-feather, 
or something like this ; a * palmer ’. Also h.-fly. 
1676. 5. attrib. i68x. 

3.^ Phr. To show h., to be willing to fight (slang). 
With the hackles up, as in a cock when he is angry ; 
said also of a dog on the point of fighting, ^%oiransf. 
of a man. The 42nd [ist Batt. Royal Highlanders] . 
received the red h. as an honourable distinction 1884. 
Hence hackles is sometimes put for hair, whiskers, etc. 
Hackle, z/.l 1579. [dim. and freq. of Hack 
V?- Cf. Haggle z/.] i. trans. To cut roughly, 
hack, mangle by cutting, t2. intr. To make 
a hacking. Nashe. 

Hackle, v.^ 1616. [f. Hackle sh.^ i ; cf. 
Heckle vj\ trans. To dress (flax or hemp) 
with a hackle ; also fig. = Heckle. Hence 
Ha*ckler, a flax-dresser, heckler. 

Hackle, •v.^ 1867. [f. Hackle 3.] 

tra7is. To dress (a fly) with a hackle-feather. 
Hackly (hse-kli), a. 1796. [f. Hackle v?- 
•f-Y.] Rough or jagged, as though hacked; 
esp. of metals, etc. : Having the surface rough 
with short sharp points. 

Hackman (hse*km^n). 1850. U. S. [f. 
Hack sb.^ 2.] The driver of a hack or hackney- 
carriage ; a cab-driver. 

Hackmatack (hse'kmatsek). 1792. [Amer. 
Indian.] The American Larch or Tamarack 
{Larix AmeTdcana). Also attrib. 

Hackney (hse'kni), sb. (a.) [ME. hdkenai, 
-net, -ney, a. OF. haquenieiem. ‘an ambling horse 
or mare, especially for ladies to ride on’, (in 
1373 latinized in England as hake7ieitisx see 
Du Cange). Ult. deriv. unkn.] 

A. sb. I, A horse of middle size and quality, 
used for ordinary riding ; now techn. = Hack 
I sb? I. b. f 2. Often taken as, A horse kept 
I for hire 1614. Also fig. ta* One who does 
mean work for hire ; a common drudge. Also 
-1784. t4. A prostitute -1679. 5 *-^ 

I Hackney-coach:. 1664. 

I. He rode.. a strong h. for the road, to save his 
gallant warhorse Scott. *. fig. Hector of Troy was 
an h. to him Dekker. 3. Public hacknies in the 
schooling trade Cowper. 

attTdb. scad CoTTtb. x. a. in apposition, as hackney 
horse = senses i, 2. h. attrib. Of or pertaining to 
a hackney (horse), as h. hire, stable, stud, etc. c. 
Plying for hire, as Hackney-carriage, -chair, -coach, 
etc. t2. a. in apposition, or as adj. Hireling (also 
figl), as h. author, pen, tongue, writer, etc. b. attrib. 
or adj. Done by a hackney or for hire, as k. job, 
writing, fc. Prostitute, as h.'-wench. 

tB. as adj. Worn out, like a hired horse, by 
indiscriminate use ; trite, commonplace ; hack- 
neyed -1792. 

Ha*ckney, v. Now rare exc. in ppl. a. 
Hackneyed. 1577- [f* Hackney i. 

ti'ans. — Hack v.^ 3. a. Also fig. To 

convey in a hackney-carriage. Cowper. 3. 

fig. To drive hard; to post; to hurry. Also 
intr. (for r^.) -1798. t4. To let out for hire. 

Also intr. for pass. -1736. 5. To make com- 

mon by indiscriminate everyday usage; to 
render vulgar, trite, or commonplace 1596 ; tto 
undo the freshness or delicacy of -1808. 6. To 
render habituated, practised, or experienced in. 
Often dyslogistic. 1751. 

3. How are thy Angels hackney’d up and down To 
visit man Quarles. 5, So common hackney’d in the 
eyes of men Shaks. 6. Persons a little hackneyed in 
the world Lytton. 


Ha’Ckney-caTTiage. 1831. [f. Hackney 
sb. + Carriage.] Any vehicle standing or 
publicly plying for hire. 

Ha*ckney-chaiT. 1710. Formerly, a sedan 
chair, now a bath chair or the like, plying pub- 
licly for hire. Hence Hackney-chairman. 
Ha-ckney-coa'Chi* 1610. [£. Hackney sb. 
+ Coach.] A four-wheeled coach, drawn by 
two horses, and seated for six persons, kept for 
hire. Hence Ha*ckney-coa*chman, 
Hackneyed (hse-knid), ppL a. 1749. [f. 

Hackney w.J ■fi. Hired ; kept for hire -1818. 

2. Made trite and commonplace ; stale 1749. 

3. Experienced, occas., to disgust or weariness 
1760. 

2. A h. expression Hurd, objection Boswell, sub. 
ject 1887. 3. Hacknied statesmen D’Israeli. 

Hackney-man (hse’knimsen). ME. [f. 
Hackney sb. -i- Man.] A man who keeps 
hacks or hackney-carriages for hire, 

Hackster. Obs. exc. dial. 1581. [f. Hack 
z/.^+-ster.] I. lit. One who haclM ; a cut- 
throat ; a swashbuckler. 2. A prostitute 1594. 
Hackthom (hse*k]?^jn). 1863. [ad. Du. 
haakedom, hook-thom.l A S. African thorny 
shrub (Acacia detinens), also termed ‘Wait-a- 
bit thorn 

Hack-work (hse‘k|wmk). 1851. [Hack 
W ork (esp. literary work) done by a 
hack or hired drudge. 

j Hacqueton, kacton, vars. of Haqueton, 
Acton. 

Had, pa. t. and pple. of Have v. 

Hadder, obs. Sc. f. Heather. 

Haddie (hse'di). 1816. A Sc. dial. var. of 
haddd = HaddOCK. 

Haddock (hse'd^k). ME. [Origin nnkn. 
The suffix -ock is app. dim. , as in bullock, etc. 
The Gael, adag is from Eng.] A fish (Gadus 
xglefinus) allied to the cod, but smaller, abun- 
dant in the North Atlantic and the British seas, 
and much used for food. Also applied to 
allied fishes, as the Norway or Norwegian h., 
the Bergylt or Sea Perch ; etc. Hence Ha*d- 
docker, a person or vessel employed in fishing 
for h. 

Hade (h^id), sh. 1789. [Goes with Hade 
z/. ] Mining Sind Geol. The inclination of a 
mineral vein or fault from the vertical; the 
complement of the dip. Also called underlay 
or underlie. 

Hade (h^id), v. 1681. [? dial, form of head; 
cf. tread, trade? Mining, etc. intr. To in- 
cline or slope from the vertical, as a shaft, a 
vein, a fault. 

II Hades (h^i-dzz). Also formerly Ades. 
1597* [a. Gr. §377? (orig. ditr\s, or d/^Tys) of 
unkn. origin ; in LXX and N, T. Greek, used 
as tr. Heb. sheol, the abode of departed spirits.] 
I. Gr. Myth. Oldest name of the god of the 
dead, also called Pluto ; hence, the Mngdom of 
Hades, the lower world, the abode of shades 
1599. 2. In N.T. (R.V.) : The state or abode 

of the dead, or of departed spirits after this life; 
= Heb. Sheol 1597. 

I. Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name Of Demo- 
goigon Milt. The enthroned Persephone in Hades 
Tennyson, a. Neither was he left in Hades, nor did 
his flesh see corruption R.V. Acts ii. 31. 

llHadj (hse-d^). 1704. [Arab. Tiajjjl A 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

i| Hadji, hajji (hse'clgf). 1612. [Arab, hdfi 
pilgrim ; see prec.] A pilgrim to the tomb of 
Mohammed at Mecca; a title conferred on a 
Mohammedan who has made this pilgrimage, 
h. Also given to an Oriental Christian who has 
visited the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 1835. 
Hadrosaur (hae*dr<7sgi). 1877. [ad.mod.L. 
Hadrosaurus (name of the genus), f. Gr. &hp6s 
thick, stout cravpos ( = aaiupa) lizard.] A 
genus of gigantic fossil saurian reptiles found 
in N. America. 

Hsecceity (hekszTti, hzk-)‘. 1647. [ad. 

med.L. hxcceitatem ‘thisness’ (Duns Scotus), 
f. hxc, fem. of hie this.] Scholastic Philos. The 
quality implied in the use of this, as this man ; 

‘ thisness ', ‘ hereness and newness ’ ; individu- 
ality. 

Hsema^-, kema-, repr. Gr. al/ua blood, 
sometimes improp. used for HiBMATO- or 

0 (ffr, firm, 
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HiEMO. For words in hsema- see Hjemo. 
The sp. ke~ in words from Gr. af/xa is favoured 
in U. S., but is rare in Gt. Britain. 

Hsemad (.h^m^d), sd. 1891. [f. Gr. al/j.a + 
-AD, after monads etc.] A blood-corpuscle. 
HsBmal, tiemal (hf-mal), a, 1839. [f. Gr. 
a?/xa-f“AL.] Anai. Of or belonging to the 
blood or blood-vascular system ; belonging to 
or situated on or towards that side or region of 
the body which contains the heart and great 
blood-vessels: opp. to neural \ in the case of 
the Vertebrata and Tunicata, synonymous with 
ventral. 

Haemal arck^ Owen’s term for the inferior arch of a 
typical vertebra. H. cavity ■, the cavity formed by a 
series of h. arcbes (constituted by the ribs, costal 
cartilages, and breast-bone). H . s^iru^ the ventral 
element of a b. arch. 

Haemapoptiysis (htmap^^-fisis). 1849. 
[mod.L.; see HjEMO- and Apophysis, (So 
called as situated towards the h^mal aspect of 
the body.)] A nat. Owen‘s term for that portion 
of the haemal arch of a typical vertebra situated 
between the pleurapophysis and the haemal 
spine. Hence Has:inapophysial a. 
l[H£ematemesis(hrmate*ini1sis). 1800. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. ai/xaT-+ €juecr:s.] Path, Vomiting of 
blood. 

Hasmatic, hem- (h^mas-tik). 1854. 

Gr. alixaTLtcos^ f. atiia,'] 

A. adj. Pertaining to blood; containing blood, 
sanguineous; acting upon the blood; of the 
colour of blood. 

B. sb, I. A medicine that acts upon the 

blood 1854. 2. Haematics: that branch of 

physiology or medicine which treats of the 
blood 1854. 

Haematin, hem- (hrmatin, he*m-). 1819. 
[mod, f. Gr. af/xar--h-lN.] Chem. i. Earlier 
name of Hjsmatoxylin. 2. A bluish-black 
amorphous substance with metallic lustre, 
obtained from red blood-corpuscles, in which 
it exists as a constituent of hsemoglobin 1845. 
Hence HaematiTiic a. of or relating to h. (sense 
2) ; sb. a medicine which increases the h. in the 
blood. Hae*matinoTneter, an instrument for 
measuring the h. in the blood; Hseimatino- 
me'tric a. relating to such measurement. 
II Hae matinuTia, the passing of urine contain- 
ing the colouring matter of the blood without 
the corpuscles (now called haemoglobinuria), 
Haamatite, hem- (he-matsit, hrm-). 1543. 
[ad. L. haematites (formerly also used), Gr. 
atiiarirrjs (sc. KlOos) Ut, blood-like stone; see 
-ITE. The commercial and economic sp. is 
hem-l\ Min, Native sesqui oxide of iron (Fe203), 
a widely distributed iron ore, occurring in crys- 
talline, massive, or granular forms ; in colour, 
red, reddish-brown, or blackish with a red 
streak. Also attrib. 

Brown haematite', a brown or brownish yellow 
mineral, consisting of hydrated sesquioxidp of iron ; 
also called limoniie. Hence Hsemati’tic yr., also 
hem-, pertaining to, consisting of, or resembling h. 

Haemato-, hemato- (hzmat<7, hematx?), bef. a 
vowel Haemat-, hemat-, =Gr. af/iar-, comb. f. 
atjxa blood. See also HjEMO- for some shorter 
forms. The spelling hematc^ is chiefly U.S. 

hse'matochro me [Gr. a red colouring 

matter developed in some Protozoa at a certain stage 
of existence : hse-matocryal [Gr. xpiios cold, frost] 
belonging to the HaetnaiocTya or cold-blooded 
Vertebrata; haB*inatocy*st, -cystis, a cyst con- 
taining blood; heef‘matodyna*mics, -dynamo*- 
meter (see H«mo-) ; haeinatogemesis [see Gene- 
sis], the formation of blood; haematogemic re- 
lating to baematogenesis ; also = next ; haemato*- 
genous a., originating in the blood; hcemato*- 
phagous [Gr. -^ayos] feeding upon, or living in, 
the blood; h8B*niatophy>te [Gr, </>utov], a vegetable 
parasite inhabiting the blood; l|hBe»matopoie*sis 
[Gr, iro6)<r«], the formation of blood; whence 
ii8B«matopoie*tic a . ; heB'matoscope, hsB'mato- 
spextroscope, an instrument for the determination 
ot the quantity of oxyhamoglobin in the blood; 
hsematoxcopy, a (spectroscopic) method of exam- 
ining the blood; heematotheTmal a.^ warm- 
blooded; heemaiotho’rax, hacmonhage into the 
pleural cavities ; hf»«matozo'on (pi. -zo'a) [Gr. 
an animal parasite inhabiting the blood; hence 
hee<matozo‘ai]L » prec. ; haematozoric a., of or 
pertaining to a hsematozoon. 


smaller than the ordinary blood-corpuscles, 
found in the blood of viviparous Vertebrata; 
also called blood-plates, b. Embryo 1. Name 
given to cells of the mesoderm from which the 
first blood-corpuscles and blood-vessels origi- 
nate. Hence Ha&matobla*stic a. 
Ha3*mat<>cry‘stallm. 1863. [f. as prec. 
+CRYST ALLIN. j a. The special form of Crys- 
TALLIN or Globulin found in the blood-cor- 
puscles, b. Hsemoglobin when obtained in a 
c^stalline condition. 

Mse-mato-glo-bulin. 1845. {{ax hsematino- 
globulin^ f. HjEMATiN-f Globulin, as com- 
posed of the two.] Chem. The colouring matter 
of the red corpuscles of the blood ; also called 
Hsematoglo'bin; now usu. shortened toH.®MO- 
GLOBIN. 

Haematoid, hem- (bf-matoid, he*m-), a. 
1840. [ad. Gx. atfiaroeidrjs ; see -OID.] a. 
Resembling or containing blood, b. Consist- 
ing of hsematoidin. 

Hsematoi*din,liem-. 1855. [f. prec. + -in.] 
Chem, A yellow or yellowish-red crystalline 
substance found in extravasated blood; by some 
identified with bilirubin. 

Hasmatoin (hfmat^udn). 1876. [Differen- 
tiated from hsematin,'] Chem, A derivative of 
haemoglobin containing no iron. 
Haematology (hzmat^*lod.:5i). 1811. [f. 

Hemato- 4- -LOGY.] That branch of animal 
physiology which relates to the blood. 
Haematometer, hem- (hfmatp’m/tsj). 
1854. [See H.EMATO- and -meter.] a.y= 
haemodynamometer (see H.<?emo-). b. An in- 
strument for numbering the blood-corpuscles. 
Hsematosin, hem- (he*m-, hzmat^isin). 
1834. [a. F. hemato sine ^ irreg. f, Gr. a'l/zaTos 

gen. -H -in.] — Hrmatin 2. 

IlHaematosis (hfmat^u-sis). 1696. [med. or 
mod.L., a. Gr. atfxdTCJcris (( 3 alen).] a. The 
formation of blood, esp. of blood-corpuscles ; 
sanguification, b. Old name for haemorrhage, 
c. The oxygenation of the blood in the lungs. 
Haematoxylm,hem- (hjmat^?*ksilin). 1874. 
[f. mod. Bot. L. haematoxyloUf <cm logwood (f. 
Hemato- + Gr. ^v\oy) + -in,] Chem, A crys- 
talline substance (Ci6Hi40)8 obtained from 
logwood ; colourless when pure, but affording 
fine red, blue, and purple dyes by the action of 
alkalis and oxygen. Hence Haematoxylic a, 
derived from h. 

IlHgematuria (h/matiiisTia). 1811. [f. Sje- 
MATO--f Uria.] Path, The presence of blood 
in the urine. Hence HaematuTic a, 

Haemic (hrmik), a, 1857. [Arbitrary f. Gr. | 
aTjua+-ic; prop. Haematic.] Pertaining or 
relating to the blood, as haemic asthma, 
Hsemin (hz'min). 1857. [f. Gr. af/ia + -in ; 
cf. kaematin,'] Chem. A deep red crystalline 
substance obtained from blood, containing hse- 
matin and hydrochloric acid. 

Hsemo-, hemo- (hfmt?, hemi?), bef. a vowel 
hasm-, hem- (hzm, hem), repr. Gr. atVo-, 
shortened f. atfiaro- Haemato-, comb. f. aZ)ua 
blood. 

hae’mo chrome (erron. haema,) [Gr. ypatfia} ss 
H.(Emoglobin ; hence _ hsesmochromo’meter, *an 
apparatus for calculating the amount of hsemoglobin 
in a liquid by comparison with a standard solution of 
normal colour* (,Syd. Soc. Lex,)% hae’moccele [Gr. 
xoZAos, /coi\ta], the body-cavity of an arthropod or 
mollusc, analogous to the coelome of a vertebrate ; 
haBxnocyto|meter (erron. haona-), an instrument 
for ascertaining the number of blood-coixusdes ; 
hsemodromo'meter (also -dro*xneter), -aro*mo- 
gvaph[Gr. -Spo/Ao?: see -meter, -graph], instruments 
for measuring and registering the velocity of the 
blood-current; hsemodyna’mics [see Dynamics], 

* the science of the forces connected with the circula- 
tion of the blood’ {Syd, Soc. Lex,)} hse'mody- 
namo'meter, (erron. haemcd)^ an instrument for 
measuring the pressure of the blood ; haemoglo'bu- 
lin = Haemoglobin; haBmolytic [Gr. Xvtikoj] a., 
destructive of the blood or of the blood-corpuscles; 
h00>mopatho'logy, the pathology of the blood; 
h0emopoie*tic (see HaEmato-) ; hae*moscope, an 
apparatus for examinm|; the blood; so heemo'scopy 
(erron, kaema~\ examination of the blood : see 
H.EMATO- ; ha&imotacho-meter (erron. kaema-t) [Gr. 
Tcixos ; see -meter], an instrument for measuring the 
velocity of the blood-current; so hee^motacho'’- 
metry ; heemotho^rax (see HaEmato-). 
Hsemocyanin, hemo- (hftm?|sai*anin). 


Also erron. haema-, 1845. [See Ha?:mo- and 
Cyanin.] a- A blue colouring matter which 
has been found in human blood. b. A sub- 
stance containing copper, blue when oxidized 
and colourless when deoxidized, found normal- 
ly in the blood of some invertebrates. 
Hasmoglobm,liemo- (hzm^’gl^u-bin). 1869. 
[Shortened f. H^mato-GLOBULIN.] Chem. The 
colouring matter of the red corpuscles of the 
blood, which serves to convey oxygen to the 
tissues in the circulation ; it is a solid substance, 
resolvable into hsematm and globulin; when 
oxidized (oxyhaemoglobin) it has a bright scarlet 
colour, and is crystallizable. Formerly called 
cruorin, haematoglobuhn, haemoglobithn, hae- 
matoglobin. Hence || Has moglobinae’mia. 
Path, the presence of free h. in the fluid part of 
the blood. Hae moglobini-ferous a. containing 
h. Haeimoglobino ‘meter, an instrument for 

measuring the h. in blood ; whence Hae*moglo- 
bino'met^. |j Hae-moglobinu'ria, Path, the 
presence of free h. in the urine ; whence Hae - 
moglobinuTic a, characterized by h. 
Hsemometer 1872. [See 

HiEMO- and -meter.] An instrument for 
measuring (a) the quantity of blood passing 
through a vessel in a given time ; {b) the pres- 
sure of the blood ( = haemodynamometer) ; or (c) 
the amount of hsemoglobin in the blood (== 
haemoglobinometer') , 

tHaemony (hrm^Jhi). [? f. Gr. atpLcov skil- 
ful, or cLLfidiyLos blood-red.] An imaginary 
plant having supernatural virtues. Milt, Comus 
638. 

llHasmopIlilia (hzm^?fi*lia, hemo-). Also 
haemo’phily (z'iz?r). 1854. [mod.L., f. 

4- Gr, (piXia,] Path. A tendency to bleeding, 
either spontaneously, or from very slight in- 
juries ; haemorrhagic diathesis. Hence Haemo- 
phi’lic a, 

j| Haemoptysis (hfmp'ptisis). 1646. [mod.L., 
f. HaEMO- 4 Trrtjcris spitting.] Path, Spitting of 
blood ; expectoration of blood, or of bloody 
mucus, etc., from the lungs or bronchi. Hence 
Hacmopty'sic, -al a, relating to or affected 
with h. 

Haemorrhage, hemo- (he'morklg). 1671. 
[f. as HaEMorrhagy.] An escape of blood 
due to rapture of a blood-vessel ; bleeding, esp. 
when profuse or dangerous. Also fig. 
Haemorrhagic, hemo- (hemoise’d.isik), a. 
1804. [ad, Gr. atpoppayiKos ; see HiBMo- 
rrhagy and -ic.] Belonging to, of the nature 
of, accompanied with, or produced by hsemo- 
rrliage. 

fHae-morrhagy, hemo-. 1541. [Earlier 
emorogie, a. F., ad. L. haemorrhagia (also used), 
a. Gr. alpioppayta, f. atpa + -payia^ f. stem 
of jirjyvvvaL to break, burst.] = HiEMO- 
RRHAGE.-1838. 

Haemorrhoid 1, hemo- (he'moroid) ; usu. 
in pi. [ME. emeraudes, emeroudis, a. OF. 
emoroyde, in i6th c. hemorrhoidest ad. L. haemo- 
rrhoida^ ad. Gr. alfioppots discharging blood, 
pi. aifxoppoiBes (sc. veins liable to dis- 

charge blood ; deriv. of alpbppoos.'] i* A 
disease characterized by tumours of the veins 
about the anus ; ®= Piles, q. v. Rarely sing. 
'\a.pl, Hsemorrhoidal veins -1541. 
t Haemorrhoid 2. Also hsemorrhe, and in 
L. form hsemorrhois, -rhus. ME. [ad. L. 
haemorrkois, -idem, a. Gr. ,* etym. as in prec.] 
A serpent whose bite was fabled to cause un- 
stanchable bleeding -1774. 

Haemorrhoidal, hemo- (hembroi’d&l), a, 
{sb.) 1541. [f. Haemorrhoid 1 4* -al.] i. Path, 
Of or pertaining to hsemorrhoids 1651. 3. 

An at. Applied to those arteries, veins, and 
nerves which are distributed to the rectum and 
adjacent parts 1671. 3* (in sense 2) 1541. 
Haemostatic, hemo- (hzmi^stsetik, hem-). 
Also erron. hmma-, hema-, 1706. [mod. f. 
Haemo- +Gr. arariKbs stopping.] A. adj. 
Having the property of stopping hoeraorrhage j 
styptic 1854. B. sb. A styptic. 

Haf, obs. pa. t. of Heave. 

Hafnium (h£e*fmi>m). 1923. [f.Da. Kjbba- 
hafn Copenhagen 4 - -lUM.] Chem. A metallic 
element ; symbol Hf, atonuc number 72. 


Hsematoblast (hr*mati?bla:st). 1876. [See 
HiEMATO- and -blast.] a. Phys. Name 
given to certain yellowish or greenish disks, 
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Haft (haft), Also heft I 0 ^.hsft{e 
neut., handle, f. (ult.) OTeut, root haf- Heave, 
or kad-' Have ; app. that which is taken hold 
of.] A handle ; esp. that of a cutting or pierc- 
ing instrument, as a dagger, knife, sickle, etc. 
The h. of a razor Goldsm, Hilt and heft Browning. 
Haft, sh.^ Sc. and n. dial. Also heft. 
1785. [Goes app. w. Haft v.^] i. Fixed place 
of abode. 3. Accustomed pasture-ground 1800, 
Haft, V.l Also heft. ME. [f. Haft 
I, trans. To fit with, or fix in, a haft or handle, 
fa. To drive in up to the haft. Stanyhurst. 
fHaft, 1519* [? repr. an OE, type 

^ksefttan to stick.] inir. To use subtilty or 
deceit, to use shifts or dodges ; to haggle, cavil ; 
to hold off, hang back -1644. Hence tHa*fter 
sb. a caviller, wrangler, haggler, dodger. 

Haft, z/. 3 Sc.2iii6.n.diaL Also heft. 1725. 
[Goes app. with Haft .r3.2; origin uncertain.] 
I, trans. To establish in a situation or place 
of residence ; spec, to accustom (sheep, cattle) 
to a pasturage. Also intr. for refl. 1725. a. 
transf. and fig. To set or plant firmly, fix, root, 
settle 1755. 

Hag (hseg), sb.'^ [ME. hcggc, haggc; a 
shortened form of OE, kxgiessCt h-xhtisse, hxgtes, 
-iis * fury, witch, hag ’ ; ? f. OE. haga (Ger. kag) 
a bush + -tesse fern, ending, witches being sup- 
posed to be seen in bushes at night.] i. An 
evil spirit, daemon, or infernal being, in female 
form; applied to the Graeco-Latin Furies, 
Harpies, etc.; also to the Teut. 'fairies* 1552. 
tb. ’Applied to ghosts, hobgoblins, and other 
terrors of the night -1634. 2. A witch ; some- 
times an infernally wicked woman. Now assoc, 
w. 3, 1587. 3. An ugly, repulsive old woman ; 

often with implication of viciousness or malici- 
ousness ME. Also fig. and "^transfi of a man. 

4. ta, A kind of light said to appear at night on 
horses’ manes and men’s hair -1656. b, dial. 
A white mist usu. accompanying frost 1825. 

5. A cyclostomous fish {Myxine glutinosa) 
allied to the lamprey, eel-like in form, and 
living parasitically upon other fishes. Also 
k.fisk. 1611, 

1. Noontide h. or goblin grim Scott. b. Blue 
meagre h., or stubborn unlaid ghost IMilt. 2. How 
now you secret, black, and midnight Hags Shaks. 
3. fig. The h. Evil Tennyson. transf. That old h. 
[Silenus] Golding. 

Comb,^ as h,~seed (from 2); also h.-fish (see 5); 
bag’s teeth, irregularities in a matting or pointing 
such as to spoil the uniformity; -track = Fairy-ring. 

Hag, sb.^ n. dial. 1470. [perh. a. ON. 
hagi, Sw. hage enclosed field, pasture ; cogn. 
w. OE. haga enclosure.] fi. ? A hedge. 2. 
A wooded enclosure ; a coppice or copse 1589. 

2. He led me ouer holts and hags Fairfax, 
Hagjj/J.s Sc.’on.din.dial. 1615. [Of Norse 

origin ; cf. ON, hggg cutting blow or stroke, 
also a hewing down of trees, f. hgggva to hew, 
Hag 2/.1] 1. A cutting, hewing, or felling 

1808. 2. The stump of a tree left after felling. 

Also kagsnare. 1615. 3. A portion of a wood 

marked for cutting ; hence, a lot of felled wood 

1796* 

^3. Edward learned from her that the dark hag. . was 
simply a portion of oak copse., to be felled that day 
Scott. 

Hag, i- 3.4 Sc.zxidin.diaL ME. [Cf. ON. 
hggg^ in the sense ‘ cut-like gap or ravine in a 
mountain ' ; see prec.] fi. A break, gap, or 
chasm (in a crag or cliff). ME. only. a. 

' Moss-ground tliat has formerly been broken 
up; a pit or break in a moss’, i.e. marsh or 
bog (Jam.) 1662. 3, The vertical margin of a 
peat-cutting ; the shelving margin of a stream 
1893. 

Hag, n. dial. ME. [a. ON. hgggva 
(: — ^haggucan : — OTeut. ^hauwan) to hack, = 
OE. hdawan to Hew,] trans. = HACK 1. 
Also absoL or zntr. 

Hag, Obs. exc. dial. 1587. [In i, f. 
Hag sb .^ ; in 2, 3 ?J ft. trans. To torment or 
terrify as a hag ; to trouble as the nightmare 
“I700. 2. To urge ; to egg on. Now dial. 

1587, 3. To tire out, fag. Now dial. 1674. 
Hagarene (hteg&rrm). 1535, [ad. L- 
Agarenm, f. Hagar.] A reputed de- 

scendant of Hagar the concubine of Abraham 
and mother of Ishmael ; an Arab, a Saracen. 
Also transf 


transf. Hagarenes, sons of fornication and wrath 
Milman. 

Hagberry (hse^gberi). Also liack-, beck-, 
heg-berry. 1597. [Of Norse origin : Dan. 
hxgge-bxr, Norw. hagge-bdr, etc.] A northern 
name of the bird-cherry, Prunus Padus. 
Hag-boat. Rarely bag. 1700. [?] A kind 
of vessel formerly used both as a man-of-war, 
and in the timber and coal trade ; latterly, ‘ a 
clincher-built boat with covered foresheets and 
one mast with a trysail ’ (Smyth). 

Hagbolt : see Hackbolt. 

Hagbush, -but(t, obs. ff, Hackbush, 
Hackbut. 

llHaggadah (haga*da). Also Hagada(h, 
Agadab. 1856. [Rabbinical Heb.; =‘tale’, 
esp. 'edifying tale*, f. higgld to declare, tell. 
Heb. pi. hagga'doth, occas. used.] A legend, 
anecdote, parable, or the like, introduced in the 
Talmud to illustrate a point of the Law; hence, 
the legendary element of the Talmud, as dist. 
from the Halachah. Hence Hagga'dic a, of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of H. Hagga*- 
dist, a writer of H. Haggadi’stic a. 
Haggard (hse*gaid), sbfi 1586. [cf. ON. 
heygardr, f. hey hay and garSr Garth.] In 
Ireland and Isle of Man : A stackyard. 
Haggard (hse*g^d), sb.^ 1567. [Haggard 
a. I, used absol.] i. A wild (female) hawk 
caught when in her adult plumage. (With 
some, in ly-iSth c. = peregrine falcon.) ts- 
fig. A wild and intractable person (at first, a 
female); one not to be captured -1680. 

2. Tam. Shr. iv. ii. 39. 

FHaggard, sb.^ 1658. [? after Hag sb.^ ; cf. 
dotard, etc.] A hag -1715. 

Haggard, (hse*gaid), a. 1567. [Cf. F. 
hagard, wild, froward, unsociable, orig. said of 
a falcon ' that preyed for her selfe long before 
she was taken* (Cotgr.). Others make it 
Norman-Picard for haiardt deriv. of haze 
'hedge*, i.e. living in a hedge, wild. But ?.] 
I. Of a hawk ; Caught after having assumed 
the adult plumage ; hence, wild, untamed. t2. 
transf. and fig. a. Wild, unreclaimed, un- 
trained. b. * Froward, contrarie, crosse, vn- 
sociable* (Cotgr.) -1695. 1 * 3 - In ragged plumage 
-1798. t4. Half-starved ; gaunt, lean -1796. 

5. Of a person : Wild-looking ; in early use 
applied esp. to the wild expression of the eyes, 
afterwards to the expression induced by priva- 
tion, want of rest, anxiety, terror, or worry. 
Also transf and fig 1697. b. Gaunt or 
scraggy-looking, from the loss of flesh with age 
1807. 

I. In time all haggred Haukes will stoope the Lures 
T. Watson. 4. The gaunt hagard forms of famine 
and nakedness Burke. 5. Staring his eyes, and h. 
was his look Dryden. b. H. beyond the power of 
rouge Carlyle. Hence Ha’ggardly a. and adv. 
Ha’ggardness. 

Hagged (hsegd, hse'ged), a. Now dial. 
1694. [f. Hag ; prob. infl. by Haggard.] 
I. Bewitched ; also, hag-like. ? Obs. 1700. 2. 
Lean, gaunt ; haggard ; worn-out. 

Haggis (hte-gis). ME. [?] A dish consist- 
ing of the heart, lungs, and liver of a sheep, 
calf, etc. (or sometimes of the tripe and chitter- 
lings), minced with suet and oatmeal, seasoned 
with salt, pepper, onions, etc., and boiled like 
a large sausage in the maw of the animal, (A 
popular English dish till i8th c., but now con- 
sidered specially Scotch.) 

Antinous a haggas brought, fill’d up With fat and 
blood Chapman. 

Haggish (bte'gij), a. 1583. [See -ISH.] 
Like, resembling, or of the nature of a hag. 
Hence Ha’ggish-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Haggle (hse-g’l), v. 1583. [In i, freq, of 
Hag v.^ (cf. Hackle ^^.^).] i. trans. To mangle 
with repeated irregular cuts ; to cut clumsily ; 
to hack, mangle, mutilate 1599 ; inir, to hack 
1768. 2. intr. To cavil, wrangle, dispute as to 

terms; esp. to make difficulties in settling a 
bargain 1602 ; trans. to harass with haggling 
1648. 3. intr. To advance with difficulty 

1583. 

I. Suflblke first dyed, and Yorke all hagled ouer 
Comes to him, where in gore he IzyPen. Ifiv. vi. ti. 
a. There were two points on which he haggled Scott. 
Hence Ha’ggle sb. wrangling about terms. Ha'g- 
gler, a bungler (now dial.) ; one who haggles in 
making a bargain ; also, a huckster, a Cadger. 


Hagio-, hagi-, comb. ff. Gr. ayws holy, 
saintly ; as in Ha’giarchy [Gr. dpx^Jj the rule 
or order of saints ; etc. 

Hagiocracy (hssgi^-kr^i). 1846. [f. Gr. 
dyios -f -cracy.] a government or sovereignty 
of persons esteemed holy. 
llHagiograplm (hsegiip-grafa), sb. pi. 1583. 
[late L., a. Gr., f. dyios ypac^rj, -ypacpos.^ 
The Greek name (lit. * sacred writings ’} of the 
last of the three divisions of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures (called in Heb. k'thiibim writings) com- 
prising all the books not included under * the 
Law ’ and * the Prophets ’. (These are Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job ; Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther ; Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles.) Hence Hagio'grapbal a. of or 
pertaining to the H. 

HagiograpIier(h£egi|^*graf3j). 1656. [f. 
med.L. hagtographus + -E,'B. ^ ; cf. prec.] i. A 
sacred writer ; esp. one of the writers of the 
Hagiographa. 2. A writer of saints’ lives; 
a hagiologist 1849. So Hagiogra*phic> -al a. 
of or pertaining to sacred writings or the sacred 
Scriptures ; of or relating to the Hagiographa; 
pertaining to the writing of saints’ lives. Ha- 
gio*graphy, the writing of the lives of saints ; 
also = ^Hagiographa. 

Hagiolatry (hsegii^datri). 1808. [f. Gr. 

dyios + Xarpeia.^ The worship of saints. 
Hagiology (hsegiip-lod^). 1807. [f. Gr. 

dyios ; see -logy.] The literature that treats 
of the lives and legends of saints ; also, of 
great men or heroes ; a work on the lives and 
legends of the saints. Hence Hagiolo*gic, -al 
a. Hagio'logist, a writer of h. ; one versed 
in h. 

Hagioscope (h^*gii?sk^Rp), Also agio- 

scope. 1839. [f. Gr. dyios ; see -SCOPE.] A 
small opening, cut through a chancel arch or 
wall, to enable worshippers in an aisle or side 
chapel to see the elevation of the host; a squint; 
also, a kind of chancel window. Hence Hagio« 
sco’pic a. 

Hag-ridden (hse'girid^n),///. a. 1684. [f. 
Hag + Ridden ppl. ^.] i. Ridden by a 
hag; esp. affiicted by nightmare. 2. Oppressed 
in mind 1702. So Ha*g-ride v, to ride as a hag. 
Hagseed : see Hag 

Hagship (hse'gjip). 1604. [See -ship.] 
The personality of a hag; used as a mock 
title. 

Hag-taper (h2e-g,t<?ip3j). 1548. _[f. ? + 
Taper ji 5 .] A plant, the Great Mullein (F/fr- 
bascum Thapsus). 

HaJhi, var. of Ha intery. and •vb. 

Ha ha (ha ha’), interj. and sb}- OE. [A 
natural utterance.] 

A. interj. The ordinary representation ot 
laughter. 

B. sb. A loud or open laugh 1806. Hence 
Ha ha v, to utter ha ha in laughter, to laugh 
aloud. 

Ha-ha (haha), Also haw-haw. 1712. 
[a. F. haha; according to Fr. etymologists, 
from ha / exclam, of surprise.] A boundary 
to a garden, pleasure-ground, or park, of such 
a kind as not to interrupt the view from within, 
and not to be seen till closely approached ; a 
sunk fence. Also attrib. 

Haidingerite (hai’diqaroit). 1827. [f. von 
Haidinger, Austrian mineralogist.] Min. i. 
A hydrated arsenate of calcium, occurring in 
minute white crystals. ta. ~ Berthierite 
-1868. 

Haidtick, ohs. f. Heyduck. 

IjHaik, haick (haik, hoik). Also tkyke, 
etc. 1713. [Arab, hayk, f. hak to weave.] An 
oblong piece of cloth which Arabs wrap round 
the head and body, as an outer garment. 

Hall {hBl), sb.l [Com. Teut. : OE. ha^ol 
C-al, -el), and hxgl (hxgel) : — ^WGer. ^hagal, 
^hagl : — OTeut. *hag{a)l0‘ ; perh. cogn. w. 
Gr. /caxA.- in pebble ; cf. hailstone.'] i. 

Ice or frozen vapour falling in pellets or masses 
in a shower from the atmosphere, (In spring 
and summer usu, accompanying a thunder- 
storm.) 2. With a, and pi. A shower or storm 
of hail ; now usu. hailstorm, shower. Also 
transf and fig. Also aitrih. OE. 
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I. Down comes a deluge of sonorous h. Thomson. 
a. All’s Well v. lii. 33. transf. A perfect h. of round- 
shot assailed us 1893. 

fHail, sb."^ Ciiiefly north, ME. [a. ON. 
heill health, cogn. w. OE. h^l ; see Heal sb.'] 
Health, safety, welfare ”1549. 

Phr, To drink h., to drink wishing health, etc, to 
another. 

Hail, i-A 3 1500. [Hail interj, nsed subst., 
and n. of action f. Hail i. An exclam, 
of ‘ hail ’ ; a (respectful) salutation. !3. The 
act of hailing some one ; a shout of welcome ,* 
a call to attract attention 1811, 

1. The Angel Haile Bestow’d, the holy salutation 
Milt. 2. Phr. Within k. : within call ; so out of h., 
beyond call. Orig. ITaut 

fHail, a. [ME. heil^ a. ON. heill hale, 
sound, whole = OE. hdl\ see Hale and 
Whole.] = Hale, Whole. Also fg, ”1725. 

Phr. Hail be thou, eta, an exclaru. of well-wishing 
or reverence. 

Hail (h^l), 2^.1 [OE. hagalian : — OTeut. 
^kag[a)l 3 jann See Hail i. intr, a. 

In it hails s= hail falls. b. with subject : To 
pour or send down hail ME. s. irafis. To 
pour, throw, or send down with force like hail 
in a storm 1570. 

2. He hail’d downe oathes that he was onely mine 
Shaks. 

Hail ME. [f. Hail sb.^ and 

inter] l\ i. trans. To salute with 'hail’; to 
salute, greet; to welcome, a. To call to (a 
ship, a person, etc.) from a distance, in order 
to attract attention. (Orig. and chiefly Naut.) 
15^3- 3* intr, or absoL To call out in order to 
attract attention, (Formerly with to\ now 
only ahol.) 1582. 

I, Such a Son as all Men hail’d me happy Milt. 
The restoration of the Stuarts had been hailed with 
delight MACAULAy. 2. To h. a cab {mod.). 3. Phr. 

To h. from : said of a vessel in reference to the port 
from which she has sailed ; hence iransf of a person, 
to come from. 

Hail (h^l), interj, ME. [Orig. he hail , or 
the like (see Hail <z.; cf. OE. hdl similarly 
used),] An exclam, of greeting or salutation ; 
now }oei, and rhet,, and usually implying 
respectful or reverential salutation; = L. ave, 
salve, 

H. holy Light, ofspring of Heav’n first-born Milt. 

H. to thee, blithe spirit Shellevt, 

Hail-fellow. 1580. [The greeting ' Hail, 

fellow ! ’ (now ohs, or arch.), used variously.] 

A. adj. On a most intimate footing; over 
familiar. So Hail fellow well met. 

All’s hail-fellow, here Scott, 

B. adv. On most intimate teims 1670. 

tC. sb. The state or footing of intimate 
friends -1687. 

This Youth hail Fellow with me made Cotton. 

Hail Mary, phr, and sb, ME. i. The 
angelic salutation (cf. Luke i. 58) — L. Ave 
Maria, 2. As a devotional recitation = Ave 
Mary. ME. 

fHailse, v. ME. [a. ON. heilsa to say hail 
[to a person) ; cf, Halse v."] trans. To greet, 
salute -1596. 

tHa*il-sliot 1485. [f. Hail sb.'i- + Shot 
sb.'] I, Small shot which scatters like hail. 
Also fg. -1830. 2. The discharge of such 

shot. Also fg. -1696. 

Hailstone (h^i*lst<?un). [f. Hail sb,'^ + 
Stone sb. OE. harolstdn.] A pellet of hail. 
Hailstorm, Iiail-storm. 1697. [f. Hail 
sb.^ -f Storm j^.] A violent fall or storm of 
hail. Also fg. 

Haily (h^ifli), a, 1552. [f. Hail + 
-y\] Consisting of or characterized by hail 
or hailstorms. 

Hain (h^n), v. Now Sc. and dial, ME. 
[a. ON. hegna to hedge, deriv. of OTeut. hag- 
fence, hedge.] 1, trans. To enclose or protect 
with a fence or hedge ; esp, to preseive (grass) 
from cattle. 2. To spare, save. Sc, 1308, 
Also dbsol, or intr, 

"P 

Hain t, tiaint, vulgar contr. of have not. 
Hair (heai), sh. [Com. Teut. : OE. hm, 
h£r: — OTeut. not known in Gothic.] 

I. One of the filaments that grow from the skin 
or integument of animals, esp. of most mam- 


mals, of which they form the characteristic 
coat; applied also to similar-looking filamentous 
outgrowths from the body of insects and other 
invertebrates, although these are generally of 
different structure. b. pi. Hairs — collective 
sense 2. [Cf. L. crines, F. les cheveux, etc.] 
Now obs, or arch, as in grey hairs, OE. 2. 
collect. The aggregate of hairs growing on the 
skin of an animal ; also, hairs collectively, as 
used in manufactures, etc. OE. b. fg, 1594. 

3. In plants : An outgrowth of the epidermis, 
consisting of an elongated cell, or a row of 
cells, usually soft and flexible like the hair of 
animals. In Bot. sometimes extended to 
prickles, spore-capsules, etc.: = Trichome. 

4, transf, as in Maidenhair, Venus' hair, etc. 

1551. b. A spring mechanism which is freed 
by the Hair-trigger, q.v. 1864. 5. A jot or 

tittle; an iota; the slightest thing; the least 
degree ME. t6. Of one hain of one colour 
and external quality ; hence = sort ; stamp, 
character -1625. 7. A haircloth 1485. 8. 

attrih,, as h.-cdl, etc. 1565. 

1, A sword, .hanging by a haire over his head 1581. 
b. He rends his hairs in sacrifice to Jove Pope. _ 2 . 
My h. is grey, but not with years Byron, fig.^ Like 
a Comet.. That., from his horrid h. Shakes Pestilence 
and Warr Milt. 6. Two notable knaues, both of a 
haire Greene, 

Phr. Against the h. : contrapr to the direction in 
which an animal’s h. naturally lies ; against the grain, 
inclination, or sentiment. To ah, \ to a nicety, with 
complete exactness. A h, of the dog that bit you, of 
the saiTte dog (or wolf) : see Dog sh. To split hairs : 
to make cavilling distinctions. To keep^ one' s^ h. on 
(slang) : to keep cook To put up her hair : said of a 
girl when she passes into womanhood. Hot to turn 
a h.z lit. of a horse, not to show sweat by the roughen- 
ing of his hair ; fg. not to show any sign of being 
ruffled, or affected by exertion. 

Comb, ; h.*ball, one of the masses of hair of different 
shapes and sizes found in the stomachs of cows, deer, 
etc. ; -bracket, the moulding at the back of a ship’s 
figure-head j -compasses, compasses which can be 
regulated to the breadth of a h. ; -drawn a,, drawn 
out as fine as a hair ; -eel, a kind of filiform worm 
inhabiting stagnant water ; -follicle, the cylindrical 
depression in the skin from which a h. grows, ex- 
tending through the corium to the subcutaneous con- 
nective tissue ; -hy^ometer, a hygrometer depend- 
ing upon the expansion of hair when exposed to damp; 
■kiln, a hop-kiln covered with a haircloth on which 
the hops are spread out to dry; -lead, a very thin 
lead used for spacing in ptintmg; -lichen, an erup- 
tion attacking the roots of the hair ; -mole (f-mold), 
a mole on the skin having a h. or hairs on it ; -moss, 
a moss of the genus Poly trichum ; -pencil, a painter’s 
brush made of camel’s hair or the like ; ^-plate, the 
plate at the back of a bloomery; -pyrites = Mil- 
LERiTE ; -sac s= hairfollicle ; -salt (( 5 er. haarsalz}, 
alunogen; -seal, an eared seal of the family Otariidas, 
sub-family Tricophocznae ^ -space, a very thin space 
used in printing ; -spring, the fine hair-like spring in 
a watch which regulates the movement of the balance- 
wheel; -stone [Ger. haarstein] = Sagenite; t«tail, 
a name of fishes of the family Trichturidse^ -tail 
VTOtm - hnH-eel i -trunk, a tiunk covered with 
skin retaining the h. ; t“Weed, a conferva. 

Hair, v. 1802. [f. prec.] i. trans. To free 
from hair; to depilate. 2. intr, * To produce 
or grow hair ’ [Cent, Diet,), 

Hairbell, -brain, etc. : see Hare-. 

Hairbreadth (he®*jbred]?). 1561. i. The 
breadth or diameter of a hair; an infinitesi- 
mally small space or distance. 2. aitrib. or as 
adj,'. Very narrow or close, as h. difference, 
escape ; hence, h, adventure 1604. 

2. naire-breadth scapes i* th’ imminent deadly 
breach Shaks. 

Hairbrush (he»ubr2?f). 1599. A toilet- 
brush for the hair. 

Haircloth (heoukV]?). 1500. [Cf. FIaire.] 
r. Cloth or fabric made of hair, used for tents, 
towels, shirts of penitents or ascetics ; also in 
drjring malt, bops, etc. Also aitrib, 2. An 
article made of this fabric 1548. 

Hai'rdresser. 1771. One whose business 
is to dress and cut the hair. So Hai'rdressing, 
the business of a h. 

fHaire. [Two types : i. ME. h^re, heare, 
heeret heer ; 2. ME. haire, through OF. haire ; 
both f. (ult.) WGer. ^k&rjd deriv. of hdr hair. 
The form from French, which survived longest, 
is now merged in Hair sb, (sense 7).] Cloth 
made of hair, haircloth; esp, a hair shirt worn 
by penitents and ascetics ; extended later to 
sackcloth or the like -1601. 


I Haired (he»jd), a, ME. [f. Hair sb. -1- 
!-ed 2.] Having hair. Often with adj. pre- 
fixed, as black-haired, etc. 

He that hath not his Browes heyred is not seemely 

S[ai*ren, a, Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hseren, 
'^hiren ; see Hair and -EN K] Made or con- 
sisting of hair; hair-. 

More.. afflictive than his h. shirt Jer. Taylor. 

Hai*r-grass. 1759. [After L. generic 
name Azra, with reference to the slender hair- 
like branches.] A name for grasses of the 
Linnaean genus Aira. 

Hairiness (he»*rines). ME. [f. Hairy -h 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being hairy; 
hirsuteness. 

tHair-lace. ME. [f. Hair sb. + Lace.] A 
string or tie for binding the hair ; a fillet ; also, 
a fillet in Archil, -173S. 

Hai-rless, a. 1552. [See -less.] Destitute 
of hair. 

Hai*r-line. 1731. i. A rope or line made of 
hair. 2. A very thin line, as the up-stroke of 
a written letter 1846. 3. Printing. Hair-line 

letter', A very thin-faced type, generally used 
for lettering of mounts 1888. 

I Hair-lip, erron. f. Hare-lip. 

I Hai-rpin, Iiai*r-pm. 1818. A kind pf pin 
used in dressing and fastening up the hair, etc. 

I b. In full hatrpin bend : A sharp bend in a road 
likened to a hairpin in form 1923. 
i Hair-powder. 1663. A scented powder for 
the hair ; now chiefly used by men-servants. 

Hair's-breadth, hair's breadth (he^uz- 
bred])). 1584. - Hairbreadth. Also atUnb. 
or as adj. b. Bot, The twelfth part of a line. 
Lindley. ^ 

Hair-shirt. 1737. A shirt made of hair- 
cloth, worn by ascetics and penitents. (Cf. 
Haire.) 

Hair-sieve (hea-iisiw). ME. A sieve with 
the bottom made of hair finely woven ; usu. for 
straining liquid. 

Hai-r-splitter. 1849. One who ‘ splits 
hairs or makes minute or cavilling distinc- 
tions. So Hai-r-splitting vbl. sb, the splitting 
of hairs ; ppl. a, that splits hairs. 

Hai*r-streak. 1816. In full, hair-streak 
butterfy : A butterfly of the genus Theda ; so 
called from the markings on the wings of some 
species, 

Hai*r-stroke. 1634. i. A very fine line 
made in writing or drawing; esp, a fine up- 
stroke in penmanship. 2. Printing, A Ceriph. 
1875. 

Hai*r-trigger. 1830. A secondary trigger 
in a firearm, which acts by setting free a spring 
mechanism called the hair, and, being delicate- 
ly adjusted, releases the main trigger by very 
slight pressure. Also attrib. Hence Hai'r- 
triggered a, having a hair-trigger. 
Hair-worm (heeuwipim). 1658. A nema- 
toid worm of the genus Gordius; spec. G. 
aquaticus, (Sometimes applied to the Guinea- 
worm, Dracunculus medinensis.) 

Haky (heo’ri), a. ME. [f. Hair -i*-y^.] 

1. Having much hair; hirsute. Also iransf, 

2. Consisting of hair; hair-like (now rare); 
made of hair 1535. 3. Bot. Covered with short 
weak thin pubescence 1597. 

I. Esau my brother is an heeri man Wyclif Gen. 
xxvii II. transf. Comets or hairie starres Holland. 
2. The h. gown and mossy cell Milt. Comb . : h.- 
back, a fish of the family Trickonotidm i ll.-crowii, 
-head, species of Merganser, 

Halt, heit (h^it), interj. ME. [Cf. Ger. 
hoti /] A word of encouragement or command 
given to horses to urge them forward. 

Hake (h^ik), sb}- ME. [?]^ A gadoid 
fish, Merlucius vulgaris, resembling the cod. 
Applied also to the genus Merlucius, and to 
other gadoid fish, esp. to species of the genus 
Phycis found on the coast of N. America, and 
to the New .Zealand iMella rhacinus. Also 
attrib. 

Hake, haik, sh.^ 1768, [? f. the root hak- 
of Hatch and Heck.] i. A wooden frame 
suspended from the roof for drying cheeses, 
etc. ; a wooden frame for holding plates. Sc, 
2. « Hack sbl^ 3. 1840. 3. » Heck. 1863. 
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fHake, Also Iiack(e, tLag(g, haque. 
1538. [app. an abbrev. of haquebtit, hagbutJ\ 
A short i6th c. fire-arm -1656. 

Hike, haik v. Sc. and n. dial. 

1450. [Cf. Du. haken to long, to hanker.] i. 
intr. ‘ To go about idly from place to place 
2. To go, advance; ‘ to tramp, trudge, or wend 
one’s w’ay’ (Jam.) 1450. 3. t7'ans. To urge, to 
pester 1855. 

II Hakeem, ha.kiTn (hakrm). Orienial. 
1638. [Arab, hakim wise, learned, philoso- 
pher, physician.] A physician or doctor, in 
Mohammedan countries and in India. 
IlHakim (ha kim). Oriental. 1615. [Arab. 
hakim governor.] A judge, ruler, or governor 
in Mohammedan countries and in India. 

II Halachah, halakak (hala*ka). 1856. 
[Heb., f. hdlak to walk.] A legal decision re- 
garding a matter or case for which there is no 
direct enactment in the Mosaic law, deduced 
by analogy, and included as a binding precept 
in the Mishna. Hence Halaxhist, one who 
deduces laws from the Bible, 
l|Hala*lcor. E. Indies. Also ftialicliore. 
1662. [Pers. (Urdu), f. Arab.] One of the 
lowest and vilest class in Persia, India, etc., to 
whom everything is lawful food. 

He is wholly driven from all honest society., He 
becomes an Halichore Burke. 

Halation (halli'Jsn). 1859. [irreg. f. Halo 
4- -ATION.] Pkotog7\ The term for the spread- 
ing of light beyond its proper boundary in the 
negative image upon the plate, producing local 
fog around the high lights, etc. 

Halberd, halbert (hseribsrd, -oit), sb. 
1495. [a. OF. hale-f hallebard^ ad, MHG. 

helmbarde, TCiod.G.hellebarde hellebaardf of 
which the second element is OHG. ba7da, OLG. 
barda broad-ax, deriv. of Teut. ^bardo-z beard. 
The first element is either (i) the very rare 
OHG. helm^ halm handle, as if ‘handled 
broad-ax or more prob. (2) hehn helmet, with 
sense ‘ax for smashing helmets'. Formerly 
pionounced hgl-.] i. A military weapon; a 
kind of combination of spear and batde-ax, 
consisting of a sharp-edged blade ending in a 
jpoint, and a spear-head, mounted on a handle 
five to seven feet long. fa. iraTtsf. A soldier 
armed with a halbert -1603. 

Comh.i halberd-headed, -shaped, adjs. Bot. (of 
leaves) shaped like the ax of a halberd; -weed, the 
W. Indian shrub Neurolsena lobaia. 

Halberdier (haslboidihu). 1548. [a. OF. 
hale-, hallebardieri see prec. and -lER.] A 
soldier armed with a halberd ; spec, a member 
of certain civic guards carrying a halberd as a 
badge of office. So Hadberdman. 

Halcyon (hjedsion, hgedjisn). ME. [a, L. 
halcyon^ more prop. alcyo7%f a. Gr. &kKv 6 jv 
kingfisher. The spelling dX- hal- is prob. due 
to the fancy that the word was f. aXs sea + 7 c 6 o 3 v 
conceiving.] 

A, sb. I. A bird anciently fabled to breed 
about the time of the winter solstice in a nest 
floating on the sea, and to charm the wind and 
waves so that the sea was then specially calm ; 
usu. identified with a species of kingfisher, 
hence a poetic name of this bird. Also Jig, 
b. In Zool. a kingfisher of the Australasian 
genus Halcyon^ or of the sub-family HalcyoTtU 
nx 1772. ta. Calm, quietude, halcyon days 

-1797. 

jc. There came the h., whom the sea obeys, When 
she her nest upon the water lays Shknstone. var, 
tHadcydon. 

B. attrib. or adf. i. Of, or pertaining to, the 
halcyon or kingfisher 1601. a. Calm, quiet, 
peaceful, undisturbed. (Usu. qualifying ^^zyj,) 
1578. 

X. Phr. Halcyon days [Gr. aAwuoi/tSec ’tjfxepa.i, L. 
atcyonci dies, alcyomdes, akedonid\i fourteen days 
of calm weather, anciently believed to occur about the 
winter .solstice when the L was brooding. 

Hence tHalcyomlan a. » B, 

Halcyonic, 4te, -old, vars, of Alcyonic, 
etc. 

Hadcyonine, a. Ornith, Of or pertainine 
to the sub-family of kingfishers (Halcyonin^ 
of which the genus Halcyon is the type. 
fHale, ME. [A parallel fornn to Heal 
sb., ME. heU, and HAIL after the adj,, 
OE, hdli] ** Haix. sh.^, PIeal sb. - 1795 . 


fHale, sb.^ ME. [app. a. OF. hale (mod. 
halle), a. OS. and OHG. halla, an area 
covered over. Thus a doublet of Hall.] A 
place roofed over, but usually open at the 
sides ; a paviHon; a tent; a booth, etc. ~i6o6. 
Hale (h^d), sbj> Now rao'c or Obs. 1470. 
[f. Hale vJ See also Haul ^^.] In hoise 
a 7 td h., h, and how, exclams, of sailors in haul- 
ing; also, the act of haling or hauling. 

Hale (hJ»l), a. {adv.) [The n. dial. repr. of 
OE. hdl, which became in s. and midi. dial. 
hoi, hool, hole. Whole.] 

I, I. Free from injury; safe, sound. Now 
only Sc. and n, dial. a. Free from disease, 
well ; ‘ whole *. Now Sc. and n. dial. OE. 3. 
Free from infirmity; sound, vigorous. (The 
current literary sense; usu. of old persons.) 
I734-. . 

3. Finding my old friend.. so h. at 83-4 Jarvis. 
n. = Whole, in its current senses ME. 
Hale (hed), 2^.1 ME. [a. OF. haler, in 
sense i {12th c.), a. OFrankish hdlon — OHG. 
haldn, holon, mod.G. holcTi, to fetch, etc.] i. 
trans. To draw or pull. fa. = Draw v. in 
various senses -1842. b. Now repl. by Haul. 
ME. 2.yf^. ME. fb. To harry, molest -1641. 
3. ahsol. or hitr. To pull, tug ME. t4. mtr. 
To move along as if dravm or pulled; to move 
with force; spec, of a ship, to proceed before 
the wind with sails set, to sail. Also Jig. -1727. 
b. To flow, run down in a stream. Obs. exc. 
Sc. and n. dial, (Later, written kail.) ME. 

1. a. The rope that haled the buckets from the well 
Tennyson, b. As one hal’d to execution J er. Taylor. 
2. Texts.. haled to their purposes by force of wit 
Hobbes, b. To let them still h, and worrey us with 
their band-dogs Milt. 

fHale, 2^.2 ME. [? f. Hale a., or var. of 
Heal z?.] traTts. To make hale or w'hole; to 
heal -1530^ 

IjHalesia (h(?ilrsia). 1760. [f, Stephen 

Hales, an English botanist (1677-1761).] Bot. 
A genus of plants (N.O. Styracex), containing 
the Snowdrop or Silver-bell tree of the southern 
U. S., Halesia teiraptera^ and other species. 
Half (haf), sh. PI. halves (havz) ; f halfs. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. healf fern, ; see Half a. 
The oldest sense is * side '.] 

I. fi. Side; one of the (two) sides; the right 

or left side (of any one) ; the direction indicated 
by the side or hand -1532. One of the 

opposite sides in a conflict, sexes in descent, 
etc. -1563. f b. Side, part (as of one of the 
parties to a tran.saction) -1526. 

x. On this halfe the fest of Ester 1495. a. He was, in 
hys moder alf, Seynt Edwardes broker R. Glouc. 

b. It sbal not lakke, certeyn, on myn halve Chaucer. 
Phr. ^On God's k . ; in God’s name, for God’s sake. 

II, I. One of two opposite, corresponding, or 

equal parts into which a thing is or may be 
divided OE. 2. More vaguely: One of two 
(for more) divisions more or less approaching 
equality; esp, with comparatives ME. fs. 
One of two partners or co-sharers -1596. 4. 

In various ellipt. uses of Half a., some sb. 
being omitted \colloq.). See quots. 1659. 

I. The two Sides, or Halves of the Float 1717. One- 
half or three-fourths of an inch thick Scorfsbv. Phr. 
One and a h. (sqg Half a,). 2. Swear, .it broke into 
three halves Swift. Phr. Better half, a wife (or 
thusband). 3. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 78. Phr. To go 
halves. 4. a. = Half-year, or -term. It.. has,, 
stopped the boats for this h. 1820. b. = Half-boot ; 
There's two pair of halves in the commercial Dickens. 

c. = Half-pint, half-gill of spirits j Two halves of ale 
and a cigar 1891. d. = Half-back (at Football), e, 
= Half-mile (race) ; etc. 

Phrases, To (the) halves (now Z 7 . 6*.) = so_ as to 
have a half-share in the profits (in letting or hiring a 
house, a piece of land, etc.). By halves ; to the extent 
of a h. only; half-heartedly; imperfectly. By h.i 
by a great deal. To go halves (cf, II. 3) ; to share 
equally (with a person). To cry halves : to claim a 
half-share in what is found by another. 

Comb. a. attrib., as h,-share. b. quasi-acfo., as 
h.part 7 ur, etc. 

Half (haf), a. [Com. Teut. : OE. healf ^ 
halj; not known outside Teut,] i. Forming 
a half or moiety (see quots.), a. Half the 
length (or breadth) of. Now rare or Ohs. 
1481. 3. As a measure of degree: Attaining 

only half-way to completeness ; partial, im- 
perfect (In this use now usu. hyphened : see 
Half-.) ME. 

X. A h. length, share (mod.). H. the length (in 


mod. use occas. viewed as a sb. with oj suppressed). 
The . . wind blew h. a gale Byron. H. acnmn ( = the 
equivalent of a halfcroivn, e.g. five sixpences; see 
Half-). a. Within h. Pistol shot 1681. 3. A b. 

toleration, known by the name of the Indulgence 
Macaulay. 

! Phr. Jridda healj, fME. ihridde half or kalj 
ihrid—t\NQ and half, i.e. a half-unit less than the 
corresponding cardinal number, Cf. Ger. dritte- 
halb, etc. 

Half, V. Obs. and dial. f. Halve v. (q.v.); 
also mod, colloq, in sense To ‘ be half’, go 
halves. 

Half (haf), adv. [OE. halj, healf, in com- 
position; written separate or hyphened, with 
no difference of sense; see Half- i.] i. To 
the extent of half. Hence loosely : In part, 
partially; in some degree. 2, Used correla- 
tively : Haf . . , halj . . . OE. 3. Idiomatic 
uses, in which half may have been orig. the 
adj. or sb. (see quots.) 1726. 

X. She ran . . Like one h. mad Fairfax. In her halfe 
ruin'd cell 1615. The lily was not h. so fair Addison. 
2. He was h. man and h. beste Govtor. 3. Half past 
(or afieT^ one or one oklock, etc. = half an hour past 
the time named. Half (Naut) = half a point (i. e. 
5i°) from the first towards the second of two points 
(of the compass) mentioned. Half four {jnSQUudlngJ} 
= 4^ fathoms. 

^ Phr. Not half ; a long way from the due amount ; 
in mod. slang and colloq, use = not at all, as ‘ not 
half bad'. 

Half- in comb, [OE. half-, healf- was regu- 
larly combined with an adj. or pple., or with a 
sb. In OTeut. halt- was app. a later sub- 
stitute for the original sdvii-, OE. sam-, = L. 
semi-, Gr, riyn-, Skr. sdmi-, etc,] 

I. In advb. relation, i. With adjs. and pa. 

pples. The two elements are often written 
separately when the adj. is in the predicate; 
when it is attributive the hyphen is regularly 
used as implying a feeling of closer unity of 
notion in the compound attribute, as in k.- 
thought-out recollections OE. 2. With advs., 
as h.-ang 7 dly, -questioni 7 igly, etc. 1700. 3. 

With vbs., as h.'-murder, etc. 1674. 

Conth, : h.-equitant a.^ Bot. — Obvolute ; -im- 
perial a., half imperial-folio size ; -large a,, (a card) 
3X2^ inches (Jacobi Printer's Vocab.); -saved a., 
half-witted (dial.), 

II. In attrib. relation to a sb. The number 
of these has latterly become enormous, esp. 
through the practice of hyphening an adj. and 
sb. when these have a special or individualized 
application. 

a. In names of Coins, Weights, Measures, h.-barrel, 
foHking, florin, -inch, etc. Also Half-crown, 
-dollar, -hour, -minute, etc. b. In Her. = Demi- 
B 1, as lu-belt, etc. c. In Artillery, etc., h.-cannon, 
-lance, etc. (cf. Demi-). Also Half-pike, -sword, etc. 

d. In Mil., k.-squadron, -turn, -wheel, etc.; ll.-bat- 

tery = three subdivisions ; -company, same as sub- 
divisioni -distance, the regular interval or space 
between troops drawn up in ranks, or standing in 
column ; -file, half the given number of any body of 
men drawn up two deep. Also Half-face, etc. e. 
In Fortif, Ii.-bastion, -caponier, -sap (see Demi- 
bastion, etc.) ; h.-merlon, that solid portion of a 
parapet which is at the right or left extremity of a 
battery. Also circle, -moon. f, Na 7 it. and 

Shipbuilding', h. -beam, a short beam introduced to 
support the deck where there is no framing; -breadtll 
staff, a rod having marked upon it half the length of 
each beam in the ship ; t'Wind, a side-wind. g. 
In Mus., h.-cadence, -close, an Imperfect cadence; 
-demisemiquaver ; -rest (U. S.), a minim rest ; 
-shift, a position of the hand in violin playing ; it lies 
between the open position and the first shift, Cf. 
Demi-. Also Half-note, -tone. h. Applied to a 
stuff which is half of inferior material, as h.-silk, 
-yam, etc. i. In Games, h.-back (Football), a 
position immediately behind the ‘forwards'; a player 
m this position ; -ball (Billiards), a contact in which 
the half of one ball is covered by half of the other ; 
-hit (Cricket), a mistimed hit that sends the ball into 
the air; -volley (Cricket, etc.), a ball which 

pitches so that it can be hit or kicked as soon as it 
rises from, the ground. Also half-bowl, etc. j. In 
Bookbindiftg, ‘half* signifies that only the back and 
corners of the binding are of the materials specified ; 

e. g. h.-calf, etc. k. In various connexions; as /«.- 
door, -honesty, -knowledge, -quotation, -reasoniTtg, 
-whisper, etc. 

Special combs. : h.-arm, halfarm’s length; -barrel 
a., semicylindrical (vaulting); -bend, a half fillet for 
the head; -bent, (a) the condition of being half-bent; 
(^) the catch by which the hammer of a gun is placed 
at half-cock ; -Doarder, one who has half his board, 
a day-boarder; -box, a box open at one side; 
-chronometer, oj-ig., a watch having an escapement 
compounded of the lever and chronometer; now, a 
fine lever watch which has been adjusted for tem- 
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perature ; •COlTimn, a column or pilaster half pro- 
jectingfroma fiat surface; -communioil, communion 
m one kind, as practised in the R. C. Ch. ; t-compass, 
hemisphere; -course {Mining)^ half on the level and 
half on the dip ; -dike, a sunk fence ; *Iiatch,et, ‘ a 
hatchet with one straight line, all the projection of 
the hit being on the side towards the hand ’ (Knight) ; 
-lieader, a half-brick used to close the work at the : 
end of a course ; -liouse, a shed open at the side ; 
-margin, applied to paper folded in the centre, 
lengthways ; -plate, a watch in which the top pivot 
of the fourth wheel pinion is carried m a cock so as to 
allow the use of a larger balance; -plate paper, 
machine-made paper of fine and soft quality used for 
woodcuts ; -press, the work done by one man at a 
printing-press; -principal ‘a rafter which 

does not extend to the crown of the roof ’ (Knight) ; 
•relief = demz-reHe/{se& Demi-) ; -royal, a kind of 
millboard or pasteboard; -shade (PazHiin^)f 3 .shsd& < 
of half the extreme depth ; -sheet {Printing)^ the 
ofif-cut portion of a duodecimo (Knight) ; -space = 
Half-pace 2 ; -stitch, a loose open stitch m braid 
work or pillow-lace making (Caulfield); -story, an 
upper story half the height of which is in the walls 
and half in the roof; -stuff {Pa^er~makhig\ partly- 
prepared pulp; -swing plough, a plough in which 
the mould-board is a fixture ; -text, a siae of hand- 
writing half the size of ‘ text * or large hand ; -throw, 
•travel, half the full movement of a piston, valve, 
etc. ; -tint, in a monochrome, all gradations between 
white and black; -title, the short title of a book; 
-tongue iLaw), a jury of which^ one half were 
foreigners, formerly allowed to a foreigner tried on a 
criminal charge ; -trap, a semicirculai depression in 
asewer pipe; -uncial = Semi-uncial; -water— Half- 
tide h. -virave, one-half of a complete wave of 
elecmcity, light, or sound; chiefLyaiinki h.- world, 
hemisphere ; the demi-monde. 

Haifa (hse-lfa). Also alfa, alpha, halfeh, 
etc. 1857, [Arab, hal/aht or kaljnS] The N. 
African name of Esparto {Siifa icnacissimd) 
used in paper-making, etc. 

Half-and-half, 1715. i. A mixture 
of ale and porter, or the like 1756. a. Some- 
thing that is half one thing and half another, 
or half this and half that 1814. Also attrih, or 
adj. 3. as adv. In two equal paits; half . . , 
and half not i8j 8. 4. Half-intoxicated 1715. 
Ha*lf-ape. 1883. A lemur. 
H!alf-haked(ha‘f|b^ikt),^z. 1621. i./fASee 
Half adv^ and Baked; hence, underdone, 
not earnest; raw; incomplete, rude. 3. Silly, 
half-witted {dial) 1855. 

Ha*lf-bapti*ze, v, 1836. To baptize pri- 
vately or without full rites, as a child in danger 
of death. 

Hadf-beak. 1880. A fish of the genus 
Hemirhamphus, having the lower jaw long and 
ensiform, and the upper short. 

Hadf-bi-nding. 1864. A style of binding 
of books in which the back and corners are of , 
leather, the sides being of cloth or paper. 
Ha*lf-blood. 1553. I. The relation between i 
persons having only one parent in common, 
a. A person or group of persons related in this 
way 1848. ^ 3. A half-breed 1826. 

1. What, is a brother by the half bloud no kinne 
Fuller, Hence Half-blooded eu born of different 
races. 

Hadf-boot 1787. [Half IL] A boot 
reaching half-way to the knee, or well above 
the ankle. 

Hadf-bound, ///. a. 1775. Of a book : 
Having a leather back and corners, with cloth 
or paper sides; cf. Half-binding. 

Ha*lf-bred, a, {sb^ 1701. [See Breed 
Bred.] i. (jf mixed breed; mongrel. Also 
fig, t2. Imperfectly acquainted with the rules 
of good-breeding; under-bred. Atterbury. 
3. si, A half-bred horse, pigeon, etc. 1836. 
Half-breed (ha f|brzd). 1791. [See Breed 
si,, and cf. Half-caste.] i. One who is 
sprung from parents of two races; esp., in 
U . S.,^ the offspring of whites or negroes and 
American Indians. 2. attrii,, as half-irced 
ioys 1837. 

H^-tjrother. ME. [Cf. Ger. hcUhhruder, 
etc.] A brother by one parent only. 
Ha*lf-cap. 1607. A half-courteous salute, 
shown by a slight movement only of the cap. 

1. "With ccrtaine halfe-caps, and cold mouing nods. 
They froze me into Silence Shaks. 

Half-caste. Also half-cast. 1789. fi, A 
mixed caste ; a race sprung from the union of 
two castes or races. Wellesley. 3. A half- 
breed; ^sp,, in India, one born or descended 


from a European father and native mother 
1789. 3. attni. (from i), as, a half-caste 

merchant 1793. 

Half-c 2 iee£. 1588. fi. A face in profile. 
3. Natit. : see Cheek, i860. 

I. S. Georges halfe cheeke in a brooch Shaics. 
Half-cock, sb, 1701. fl. Part of a watch; 
cf. Cock 2. Of a fire-arm : The position 
of the cock or hammer when raised only half- 
way and held by the catch, from which it 
cannot be moved by pulling the trigger. Hence 
To go off {at) half-cock^ to go off prematurely, 
to speak or act without due forethought or 
preparation, and thereby to fail. So Half-cock i 
V, trans, to put (a gun) at half-cock. 
Half-cousin. 1871. The child of one’s 
father’s or mother’s cousin ; a second cousin. 
Occas. applied to the child of one’s own cousin, 
or to the cousin of one's father or mother. 
Half-crown. 1542. A coin of Great 
Britain, of the value of two shillings and six- 
pence; sometimes used for Half a crown, 
the equivalent sum. 

Half-dead, a, OE. [See Half advT\ In 
a state in which death seems as likely as re- 
covery. 

Ha*lf-deck. 1626. [See Deck ^ 3 .] i. lit. 
A deck covering half the length of a ship or 
boat, fore and aft. spec, a. In old ships of 
war: A deck extending from the mainmast 
aftward, situated between the then smaller 
* quarter-deck ' and the upper or main deck. 
These two were later reduced to one, and 
called * quarter-deck '. +b. In colliers: A deck 
under the main deck, containing berths, etc. 
for the crew. 3, U*S, local. The Slipper- 
limpet, Crepidula fomicata, which has an 
under half-shell {Cent, Dicti), Hence Ha*lf- 
decked a. that is about half covered in or 
decked. Half-de“cker, a boat that is half- 
decked. 

Half-dime. 1796. A U. S. coin, value 5 
cents, orig. of silver, but now of copper and 
nickel ; pop. called a nickel, 

Half-dO‘llar. 1786. A silver coin of the 
U. S. and other countries, equal to 50 cents. 
Half-dozen, balf a dozen. ME. The 
half of a dozen ; six (or about six). See Dozen. 
Half-eagle. 1824. A gold coin of the U. S., 
value 5 dollars. 

Hall-ebb. ME. The state or time of the 
tide when its reflux is half completed, 
fHalfen, a. [pseudo-arch., perh. taken from 
next.] Half, Spenser. 

Hadfendeal, btadven-. Obs.txc.dial [OE. 
fone healfan dM, accus. case of se healfa dxl^ 
the half part, mechanically retained after the 
sense of inflexion was lost.] 

A. sb, ‘ Half part ’ : a half, a moiety. 

tB. adj. Half -ME. 

tC. adv. Half, by half -1590. 

Halfer; see Halve r. 

Half-face, sb. 1542. i. Half of a face ; a 
profile. Also attrib. 3. Mil, The action or 
position of facing half-way to the right or left, 
i.e. at an angle of 45 degrees 1833. So Half- 
face V. {Mil?), intr, to make a half-face. 
Hadf-faced, a, 1592. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
Presenting a half-face or profile. Of a coin : 
Having a profile stamped upon it; hence, of 
persons, having a thin, pinched face. So half- 
faced groat, applied contemptuously to a thin- 
faced man {John i. i, 94). 2. With only half 

of the face visible 1593. 3. Half-and-half, in- 

complete 1592. 

Hadf-fi^. 1677. A half-grown salmon, 
usually about twenty or twenty-two inches. 
Hall-flood, ME. The state or time of the 
flowing tide halfway between low and high 
water. 

Hadf-guimea. 1696. An English gold 
coin worth (in 19th c.) 105. 6d., coined from 
Charles II to 1813. 

Hadf-headed, a. 1621. Half-intelligent ; 
stimid. 

Hadf-hearted, a. x6ii. Not having one’s 
whole heart in a matter; wanting in courage, 
earnestness, or zeal. tb. Illiberal, ungenerous, 
unkind (Webster, citing Ben Jonson) 1864. 
Hence HCalf-hea’ited-ly adv,, -ness. 


Half-bitch. 1769. [See Hitch sb?] JSJaui. 
A hitch formed by passing the end of a rope 
round its standing part, and then through the 
bight ; the simplest form of hitch. 
HaJf-bodiday. Also f-bolyday. 1552. 
ti. A day which is considered only half a holy 
day; a saint's day or holy day other than Sun- 
day -1631. 2. ta. The half of a holy day 

(used for recreation), b. The (latter) half of a 
working day, given up to recreation, c A day 
of which the latter half is taken as a holiday. 
1631. 

fHadf-borse. 1588. A centaur -1621. 
Half-bour. ME. The half of an hour; 
thirty minutes. Also b. Half an hour (not 
used with a defining word) ME. Hence H^f- 
houTly adj. occurring every half-hour; lasting 
half an hour; adv. every half-hour. 

Half-impe*rial, sb, 1839. i. A gold coin 
of Russia valued orig. at 5 and later at 7J 
silver roubles. 2. A size of mill-board 1858. 
Half-island, half-isle. Obs, or arch. 
1600. A peninsula. 

Ha»lf-length. 1699. A portrait of half the 
full length. Also attrib. or adj. 

HaJff-light. 1625. A light of half the full 
intensity; a dim, imperfect light. Also 7^. At 
half lights \ vaguely, dimly. 

Half-mast. 1627. The half of a mast, half 
the height of a mast; in at half-mast, half-mast 
{high) ; said esp. of the position of a flag 
lowered to half the height of the staff as a mark 
of respect for the dead. Hence Half-mast v. 
trans, to hang half-mast high. 

Half-measure. 1798. [See Half a.] A 
measure, plan, effort, etc. wanting in thorough- 
ness or energy; procedure marked by com- 
promise. 

Half-minute, 1798. [See Half a.] The 
half of a minute; thirty seconds; also Half a 
minute, b. attrib. and Comb., as half-minute 
gun ; half-minute glass {Naut.), a sand-glass 
which marks the time for the running out of 
the log-line. 

Half-moon, sb. 1530. i. The moon, when 
only half its disk appears illuminated ; loosely, 
a crescent. Also transf, of things in the shape 
of a half-moon or crescent. 3. Fortzf. == 
Demilune 2. 1642. ta- A cuckold (in allusion 
to his horns). Shirley. 4. Minhig, Scaffold- 
ing filling up one half the sectional area of a 
pit-shaft, on which repairs are done (Gresley). 
5, attrib. Shaped like a half-moon, as half- 
moon battery, etc.; half-moon knife, a double- 
handed knife used by the dresser of skins for 
parchment (Knight). 

I. transf. And cuts me from the best of all my Land, 
A huge halfe Moone, a monstrous Cantle out Shaks. 
Hence Half-moon v. trans. to surround like a half- 
moon ; intr. to move in a half-moon formation, 
Half-mou-rniug. 1820. i. The second 
stage or period of mourning, after full mourn- 
ing. b. Attire in which black is relieved or 
replaced by white, or by such colours as grey, 
lavender, or purple. 2. The Marbled White 
Butterfly ; also called half-mourner. 
Half-nephew. 1824. The son of one’s 
half-brother or -sister. 

Halfaess (haffnes). 1530. [-NESS,] The 
condition or quality of being half or incomplete, 
or of being half one thing and half another. 
Such H., such halting between two opinions 1831. 
Half-niece. 1824. The daughter of one’s 
half-brother or -sister. 

Half-noble. 1480. A gold coin issued 

from Edw, III to Edw. IV. 

Ha*lf-note. 1597. i. Mus. i-a. A half- 
tone; a semitone -1763. b. A minim 1847. 
3, The half of a bank-note, cut in two for safe 
transmission by post 1882. 

Half-pace. 1569. [proh. a corruption of 
earlier haulipace, haltpace, HALF ACE, q.v,] 
I. A step, raised floor, or platform on which a 
throne, a dais, etc. is to be placed or erected, 
b. The platform at the top of steps on which 
an altar stands. 3. A broad ste]0 or landing 
between two half flights in a staircase 1611, 
Hence Ha*lf-paced a, having a half-pace. 
Half-pay. 1664. i. Half the usual or full 
wages or salary; a reduced allowance to an 
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officer when not in actual service, or after re- 
tirement at a stated time. 2. An officer in 
receipt of half-pay 1826. 3. attrib., as half- 

p(^ officer, etc. 1715. 

Halfpenny dial ha'fpeni, ha*- 

peni, ha*peni, ha'pni.) FL Halfpennies 
(h<?i-peniz), halfpence (h?i-pens). ME. [f. 
Half a. + Penny. The pi. halfpennies means 
the individual coins only; halfpence, usually, 
the sum.] i. A coin (formerly of copper, now 
of bronze) of half the value of a penny ; a sum 
= two farthings, ts. A small fragment. Much 
Ado II, iii. 147. 3. attrib. That costs a half- 

penny, as h. ballad, etc. ; of contemptible value 
(also twopenny-halfpenny) ME. 

I. H. under the hat, a low game of chance. 
Thackerav. More kicks tha7t halfpence : see Kick 

Halfpennyworth (h^i-peniwz?!})), sh , con- 
tracted ha’porth, ha'p’orth. (h<?i’p3i]?). OE. 
[See Worth.] As much as a halfpenny will 
purchase ; a very small quantity. 

Phr. To lose tlu ship (orig. and prop, sheep, ewe, 
hog) for a h. of tan to lose an object by trying to 
save in a small detail. {Sheep is dialectally pronounced 
skip in many parts of England, and the tar was used 
to protect sore places on sheep from the attaclcs of 
flies.) Rather.. to lose ten sheepe, than be at the 
charge of a halfe penny worth of Tarre 1631. Hence 
tHa*lfpenny worth v, intr. to haggle about minute 
expenses (Raleigh) ; irons, to deal out by halfpenny- 
worths (Marvell). 

Half-pike, Hist. 1599. A short pike. 
There were two kinds; one, also called a spon- 
toon, formerly carried by infantry officers; the 
other, used in ships for repelling boarders, a 
boarding pike. 

Half-price. 1720. i. Half the usual or full 
price. Also, the time at which people are 
admitted to an entertainment or the like at 
half-price. Also attj'ib. or ^yrsjsi-adj. 

Half-round. 1662. 

A. adj. Semicircular, in shape or section ; 
semicylindrical, as half-round bit, etc. 

B, sb. A semicircle; a hemispherical figure 

1718. h. Arch. ‘A semicircular moulding 
which may be a bead or torus ’ (Gwilt) 1842. 
Hence f Half-rotmding a. forming a semicircle 
(Milt.). ! 

fHalf-seal. 1509. The impression of the 
reverse side or foot of the Great Seal, with 
which certain documents used to be sealed. 
Abolished in 1833. 

Half-seas-over. 1551. [Seas was prob. a 
genitive case ; half sea's » hdf of the sea.] i. 
Halfway across the sea. b. transf. and fig. 
Half through with a matter; halfway between 
one state and another 1697. 2. Half-drunk 

{joc.) 1700. 

X. About half Seas over, we discovered the Dutch 
Fleet i638, b. I am half-seas over to death Dryden. 
Half-sister. ME. i. A sister by one parent 
only. Also fig. ts». A lay sister in a convent 
1482. 

X. fig. Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay Tennyson. 
Hadf-snlpe. 1766. The jack snipe or lesser 

Hadf-so’vereign. 1503. i. An English 
gold coin, worth 10.7. The sum, as dist. from 
the coin, is also expressed b)r half a sovereign. 
2, A pavior’s name for a 6-in. Purbeck stone 
pitcher ; also for a granite pitching 1851. 
fHalf-strain. 1673. The quality of being 
half of a good strain or stock and half of an 
inferior one ; half-breed, Pfiso attrib. Dryden. 
Plence tHalf-strained a. 
tHadf-SWOrd. 1553. I. A small- sized sword 
-1611. 2. Half a sword's length -i6t6. 

a, Phr. To be at half-sword, to be at close quarters 
with swords. 

Ha*lf-tide. 1669. I. The state of the tide 
half-way between ifiood and ebb. 2. attrib. 
and Comb. Left dry or accessible at half-tide, 
as half-tide cavern ; half-tide basin or dock, 
one fitted with gates which are closed at half- 
ebb. 

Hadf-ti«mber. 1843. 

A. sb. Shipbuilding, (See quot.) 

Half timbers . . those timbers m the cant bodies 
which are answerable to the lower futtocks in the 
square body W*alb. 

B, adf 1. Built half of timber 1843. a. 
Made of timber split in half 1874. 

*, Half timber Smlding^ a structure formed of 


studding, with sills, lintels, struts, and braces, some- 
times filled in with brickwork and plastered over on 
both sides Gwilt. 

Hence Halt- timbered, a. — B. i. 

Half-time. 1645, i. Half of a (particular) 
period of time ; esp. half the usual or full time 
during which work is carried on. (Occas. as 
adv.) 1861. 2. Football^ etc. The time at which 
the first half of the game is completed 1871. 
3. attrib. 1861. 

3. Half-time system, by which children 

are allowed to attend school for half the usual time 
and spend the other half in earning money ; so half- 
time re^sier, a register of half-time scholars. 
Half-timer. 1865. One who spends half 
the usual or fuU time at anything ; esp. a half- 
time scholar (see prec.). 

Half-tone, sb. 1875. i. Mits. = Semi- 
tone. 1880. 2. .4 rjf. A tone intermediate be- 

tween the extreme lights and extreme shades. 
Also attrib, 

Half-tmth. 1658. A proposition which is 
or conveys only one half or a part of the truth. 
A half-truth is often a falsehood J. H. Newman. 
Half-way, halfway (hafw^Ti : see below). 
ME. [f. Half a. + Way sb.'\ 

A. adj. (Stressed ha'lfway before, hadf-way' 
when following, the word it qualifies.) At or to 
half the distance. To meet half-way'. sccMeetz'. 

B. adj, (Usu. hadfway.) i. Midway or equi- 
distant between two points 1711. 2. fig. Half 

one thing and half another 169 . . 

I- Halfway house, a house (often an inn) situated 
midway between two towns or stages of a journey, 
and therefore a convenient halting-place. Also fig. 
2. Half-way measures Prescott. 

C. sb. A half-way place or house 1634. 
Ha*lf-wit. 1678. [See Wit ^ 3.] fi. One 

who is only half a wit -1720. 2. One who has ; 

not all his wits 1755. So Ha*lf-wi:tted a. 
f simple, senseless ; imbecile, 

Ha*lf-word. ME. A word or speech 
which insinuates something, instead of fully 
asserting it ; a hint, suggestion. 

Half-year. OE, The half of a year ; six ! 
months. As a space of time, expressed by half 
a year. In Schools, etc. = Half sb. II. 4 a. 
Hence Half-yearly a. and adv. 

Halibut (haedibot), holibut (b^*libi7t). I 
[ME. halybutte, app. f. haly, Holy + Butt 
sb.^ flat fish; so called from being commonly 
eaten on holy-days.] A large flat fish {Hippo- 
glossus vulgaris), abundant in the northern seas, 
and much used for food. (PI. halibuts, also 
collect, halibut.) Also applied to other flat fish 
of the family FleuronecHdse. 

Halicbondroid (hseliltpmdroid), a. 1887. 
[f. mod.L. Halichondria, name of a genus of 
sponges (f. Gr.aAs,dA.t-sea cartilage) 

+ -OID.] Zool. Related to a group of sponges 
including Halichondria palmata, the largest 
British sponge. 

(]Halicore(hali*korf). 1828. [f. Gr. aXi- 
sea + KopT! maiden, lit. * mermaid '.] Zool. 
Name of the group of Sirenians, found in the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean, to which the 
Dugong belongs. 

Halidom (hsedidam), -dome (d^am). Obs. 
or arch. [OE. hdligddm, f. OTeut. *hailag-, 
OE. hdlig, Holy ; see -dom.] f i. Holiness, 
sanctity -1626. 2. A holy place, chapel, 

sanctuary (arch.) OE. 3. A holy relic ; any- 
thing regarded as sacred. Formerly much used 
in oaths and adjurations. OE. 

2. The men of the Halidome, as it was called, of 
St. Mary’s Scott. 3. As help me God and halidome 
More. By ray halhdorae, I was fast asleepe Shaks. 
Halieutic (hseliywTik). 1646. [ad. L. hali- 
euticus, a. Gr., f. dXt€VT-fjs fisher, f. AXieveiv^ f. 
dXs sea.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to fishing 1854. 

B. sb. pi. Halientics : The art or practice of 
fishing ; a treatise on fishing. 
fHaliO'grapby. 1656. [f. Gr, dxs, dXt- + 
-7pa0ia.] A description of the sea. So 
f Halio’grapher. 

IlHaliotis (hzelii^n'tis). 1752. [f. as prec. 

-I- o0ff, GOT- the ear ; so named from their resem- 
blance to the ear.] Zool. A genus of univalve 
shells, the Ear-shells, Hence Halio‘toid a. 
akin to the Ear-shell. 


Halitosis (hsslitJu-sis) . [mod. L. , £ as next 
+ -OSIS.] Med. Abnormally foul breath. 
Halituous (hali*ti7/3s), a. 1616. [f. L. 
halitus ; see next.] Of the nature of breath ; 


vaporous. 

}| Halitus (hgeditps). 1661. [L. ; = * breath’.] 
A vapour, exhalation. 

fHailke. ME. only. [? dim. of OE. halh, 
healh a comer ; see Hale sb.^'] A comer, 
recess, hiding-place. 

Hall (hgl), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. heall 
str. f. : — OTeut. ^halld- : — ^halnd-, deriv. of 
ablaut series hel-, hal-, hul- to cover, con- 
ceal.] ti. A large place covered by a roof; a 
temple, palace, court, royal residence. Obs. 
in gen. sense. 2. The large public room in a 
mansion, palace, etc., used for receptions, 
banquets, etc., which till 1600 greatly surpassed 
in size the private rooms or * bowers ' (see 
Bower sb.'^) ; a large or stately room in a house 
ME. 3. The residence of a territorial proprie- 
tor, a baronial or squire’s hall OE. 4. A term 
applied, esp. in the English universities, to 
buildings set apart for the residence or instmc- 
tion of students, and, hence, to the body of 
students occupying them. a. Orig. applied at 
Oxford and Cambridge to all residences of 
students, including the Colleges. Now only 
Hist., arch., ot poet, for ‘academic buildings 
ME. b. Later, halls were distinguished from 
colleges, as being governed by a head only, 
and having their property held in tnist for them, 
they not being bodies corporate 1535. c. In 
recent times applied variously : e g. at Oxford, 
to private halls for the residence of undergradu- 
ates, under the charge of a member of (Convo- 
cation ; to theological halls (e.g. Wycliffe Hall), 
halls for women students (e.g. Lady Margaret 
Hall), etc. 1879. S' In English colleges, etc. : The 
large room m which the members and students 
dine in common 1577 ; transf dinner in hall 
1859. 6. A house or building belonging to a 

guild or fraternity of merchants or tradesmen 
ME. 7. A large room or building for the 
transaction of public business, the holding of 
public meetings, or the like ME. fb, The 
Hall, Westminster Hall, formerly the seat of 
the High Court of Justice m England; hence, 
the administration of justice -1738. tc. A 
formal assembly held by the sovereign, or by 
the mayor, etc. of a town ; usu. in phr. to keep 
h., call a h, -1684. 8. The entrance-room or 

vestibule of a house ; hence, the lobby or entrance 
passage 1663. tg. A halll a halll a cry or 
exclam. to clear the way or make room, esp. 
for a dance ; also to call people together -1808. 
10. attrib., as h.-hible, etc. 1460. 

2. In halle & i bure ME. Servants* hall', see Ser- 
vant sb. 6. At Stationers H. 3654. 7. b. Hen. 

VHI, 11. i. 2. 9. Rom. ^Jul. i. v. 28. 10. h. bed- 

room l/.S., a small bedroom over the entrance hall; 
hallway &.S., = sense 8 ; also, a corridor or pas- 
sage on other floors. 

ffiallage (hgded,:^). 1607. [a. F., f. kalle + 
-AGE.] A fee or toll paid for goods sold in a 
hall or market --1720. 

Hall-door. ME. a. The door of a hall or 
mansion, b. The door leading into the hall ; 
the front dodr. 

[|Hallel(hKle*l,h0e*lel). 1702. [Heb.,inf.and 
imper, ‘praise, celebrate', the first word of Ps, 
cxiii.] A hymn of praise, consisting of Psalms 
cxiii to cxviii inclusive, sung at the four great 
Jewish feasts. Also attrib. 

HaHelujah, -iati (hselil^-ya), interj, and 
sh.^ 1535 . [a. Heb. hallelu'ydh ‘praise (ye) 

Jah (= Jehovah)’; see prec.] The exclam. 
‘Praise (ye) the Lord (Jah, or Jehovah)', which 
occurs in many psalms and anthems ; hence, 
a song of praise to God ; = Alleluia interj. 
and 


And the Empyrean rung with Halleluiahs Milt, 
Comb . ; H. Chorus, a musical composition based on 
the word ‘ hallelujah * ; h.4ass, a female member of 
the Salvation Army. , ^ 

Hence Ha‘11eltija*tic, -iatic a. of or pertaining to 
the h. So tHallelurious, -udous a, Quarles. 
Hallelujati, = alleluia sb.^ 


Hallidome: see Hali-, 


f Hallier. 1479. [f. Hale i. A hauler. 
-1642, 2. A kind" of net for catching birds. 

Bradley. 3* Earlier form of Halyard, q.v. 
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Ha'll-mark, sd. 1721. [f. Hall 6.] 

The official mark or stamp of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, used in marlang the standard of 
gold and silver articles assayed by them; hence, 
generally, a mark used by Government assay 
offices for the same purpose. Also 
fig;. The hall-mark of real military genius Wolseley. 
Hence Hall-mark v. to stamp with a hali-mark {Jit. 

lialloa (halJu*), mierj. and sh. 
1840. [A later form of Hollo, q. v.] A shout 
or exclam, to call attention or to express surprise 
(e.g. on meeting some one unexpectedly]. Cf. 
Halloo. 

Halloo (halu ), inter] . and sb» 1700. [Goes 
with Halloo v,\ perh. a var. of Hollo 
suited to a prolonged cry.] An exclam, to 
incite dogs to the chase, to call attention at a 
distance, to express surprise, etc. 

To horse I halloo ! halloo I Scott. The far h, i8ia 
Halloo (hal^if*), V, 1568. [? f. prec., or var. 
of Hallow v.^] i. intr. To shout ' halloo * 
to dogs in order to urge them on; irans. to 
urge on with shouts 1606. 2. intr. To shout 

in order to attract attention 1722. 3. trans. 

To shout (something) aloud 1602. 

1. Old John halloos his hounds again Prior. 2, 
Phr. JVbt io h. until one is out of the woodf not to 
shout till one is safe from robbers in the forest ; esp. 
/ig. not to exult till danger or difficulty is past. 

Hallow (hse'ba), sdj - ; usn. in pi. hallows. 
[OE. h&lga, definite form of hdlig adj. holy, 
used at length as an ordinary wk. sb.] i, A 
holy personage, a Saint. (Now preserved 
only in All-hallows and its combs., q.v.) 
2. In //., the shrines or relics of saints; the 
gods of the heathen or their shrines ME. 3. 
Hallow- in Comb, (chiefly in Sc.) is used for 
All-h ALLOW- = All Saints in Hallow-e’en, 
etc, 1795, 

Hallow (ha*liJ'i), 53,2 1440. [f. Hallow 
Often identified in spelling with Halloo, 
although differently stressed.] A loud shout 
or cry, to incite dogs in the chase, to assist 
combined effort, or to attract attention. 
Hallow (hse*1^7u), v?' [OE. hd/gian, -ode, 
Com, Tent, deriv, of heilag- Holy.] i. trans. 
To make holy ; to sanctify, a. To consecrate, 
set apart (a person or thing) as sacred to God ; 
to dedicate to some sacred or religious use or 
office ; to bless a thing OE. tb. To consecrate 
(a person) to an office, as bishop, king, etc. 
“ME. 3. To honour as holy (esp. God or his 
name) OE. 4. trans. To keep (a day, festival, 
etc.) holy ; to observe solemnly OE.^ 

I. Those women whose teares Antiquitie hath 
hallowed 1638. 2. Leo.. entered France .to h. the 

newly built church of his monastery Freeman. 3. 
Our father, .hallowed be thy name Matt, vi, 9. 4. 

To h. the Sabboth day Abp. Hamilton. 

Hallow (hsedtju), [ME. halowen, prob. 
f. OF. halloer to pursue crying or shouting.] 
I. trans. To pursue with shouts; to urge on 
with shouts ; to call or summon in, hack, etc. 
with shouting. 2. inir. To shout, in order to 
urge on dogs to the chase, attract attention, etc, 
ME. 3. trans. To shout (something) aloud ME, 
I. They [fox hounds] were then halloed back 1812. 
a. The shepherd him pursues, and to his dog doth 
halow Drayton. 3. H. your name to thereuerberate 
hilles Shaks. 

Hallow-e'en. Sc, 1556. [Shortened from 
All-hallow-even ; see All-hallow.] The eve 
of All Hallows' or All Saints' ; the last night of 
October, Also attrih. 

In the Old Celtic calendar the last night of October 
was * old year’s night \ the night of all the witches, 
which the Church transformed into the Eve of All 
Saints. 

Hallowmas (hsed^m^s). ME. [Shortened 
from A I l-hallow-mass] see All-hallow.] The 
feast of All Hallows or All Saints. Also 
attrih. 

She came adorned hither like sweet May; Sent 
hack like H., or short’st of day Shaks. 
fHa*llow-tide. 1450. [Shortened from All- 
hallow-tide \ see All-h ALLOW.] The season 
of All Saints; the first week of November 
“I609, 

Halloysite(hMoi*z9it). 1827. \i,d^HaUoy, 
a Belgian geologist ; see -ITE.] Min. A clay- 
like earthy mineral, a hydrated aluminium 
silicate, resulting from the decomposition of 
felspar. 


Hallucal (hseds^kal), a, 1889. [f. Hallux 
{kaliuc-) 1- -AL.] Anat. Of or belonging to 
the hallux or great toe. So Ha'Uucar a, in 
same sense. | 

HaUucinate (li^h«*sindit), v, 1604. [f. j 
pa. ppl. stem of L. (h)allucinari to wander in ; 
mind, talk idly. Cf. F. kalluciner.'] ti. 
irons. To deceive {rare) -1623. 2. i?itr. To be 

deceived, entertain false notions, blunder, mis- 
take, Obs, or arch. 1652. 3. trans. To affect 

with hallucination 1822. 

Haliucination (h^b^sin^Jan). 1646. [ad. 
late L. alncinattonem [all-, hall-)', see prec. 
Cf. F. hallzicinatzon.'\ i. The condition of 
being deceived or mistaken, or of entertaining 
unfounded notions; with a. and^/., an illusion 
1652. 2. Path, and Psych, The apparent per- 
ception of an external object when no such 
object is present. (Dist- from illusion, as 
not necessarily involving a false belief.) 

I. Reason.. swept away by the hallucinations of 
sentiment 1856. 2. The most celebrated men have 

been liable to hallucinations, without their conduct 
offering any sign of mental alienation 185^. So 
Hallu'clnative a, productive of h. HaUu'cinator, 
one who hallucinates, Halltfcinatory a. charac- 
terized by, pertaining to, or of the nature of h. 

11 Hallux (hffid^pks). PL tialltices (hae*h2?- 
szz). 1831. [mod.L., corrupted from allex 
[alUc-) the great toe.] Anat. The innermost 
of the digits (normally five) of the hind foot of 
an air-breathing vertebrate; the great toe; in 
birds (when present) usually either the inner or 
the hind toe. 

Halm : see Haulm. 

IlHalma (hsedma). 1890. [a. Gr. aA^a 

leap.] A game played on a checker-board of 
256 squares, by two persons with 19 men each, 
or four persons with 13 each, the characteristic 
move consisting of a leap over any man in an 
adjacent square into a vacant square beyond, 
or of a series of such leaps. Named also hofpiiy. 
Halo sb, PL lialoes, halos (also 

halones). 1563. [=F. halo, ad. L. halos, , 

a. Gr. aA<ys threshing-floor, disk of the sun, j 
moon, or a shield.] i. A circle of light, either 
white or prismatic^y coloured, seen round a 
luminous body and caused by the refraction of 
light through vapour; spec, that seen round the 
sun or moon. b. Applied to other circular 
luminous appearances; hence, to other things 
in the form of a circle or a ring 1813. c. = 
Areola 3. 1706. 3. The circle or disk of light 
with which the head is surrounded in repre- 
sentations of Christ and the Saints ; a nimbus 
1646. 3. fig. The ideal glory with which a 

person or thing is invested by feeling or senti- 
ment 1813. 

3. A gilded h. hovering round decay Byron. Hence 
HaTo V. to surround, encompass, or invest with a h. 
Ha'loed ppl. a. surrounded or invested with a h. 

Halogen (hse’bid^en). 1842. [mod, f. Gr. 
aXy, dAo- salt + -GEN; cf, F. haloghnei] Chem, 
An element or substance which forms a salt by 
direct union with a metal. The halogens are 
chlorine, fluorine, bromine, iodine, and the 
compound cyanogen. Hence Halo’genated 
a, combined with a h. Halo*genous a. of the 
nature of a h. 

Haloid (hje'loid, hae*l<7iid). 184X. [f. Gr. 
oAs salt + -OID.J Chem, 

A. adJ. Having a composition like that of 
common salt (sodium chloride, Na Cl) ; applied 
to all salts formed by the simple union of a 
halogen with a metal, as potassium iodide, KI. 

B. sb. A salt of this nature 1846, 

Hadomancy. 1864. [f. Gr. d\o- salt -f 

fiavreia, -MANGY.] Divination by means of 
salt. 

Halometer (h^V’mi'toi). 1854. [f. as prec. 

-I- -METER.] An instrument for measuring the 
external form, angles, and planes of the crystals 
of salts. 

Halotiicbite (h^l^trikait). 1849. [f. as 
prec. 4- -ITE.] Min, Iron alum, occurring in 
yellowish-white, fibrous masses. 

Haloxylin, -ine (h^V-ksilin). 1883. [f. 
Gr. dAo- salt 4 - wood 4 - -IN.] An ex- 

plosive, in which a powdered cellulose sub- 
stance and a rapid explosive are added to char- 
coal and saltpetre. 


Halp, obs. pa. t. of Help. 
fHalpace, baltpace. 1507. [a. i6th c. Fr, 
hault pas, haul pas, lit. ‘ high step ’.] = Haut- 
pAs; Half-face i. -1587. 

Halse, tials, sb. Now Sc. and n, dial. 
[Com, Teut.: OE. hals, heals OTeut. ^hol- 
so-z : — pre-Teut. ^kolsos', cf. L. colLum, from 
^colsus.\ I. The neck. 2. The throat, gullet 
1440. t3. transf. A narrow neck of land or 
channel of water ^1536. 
fHalse, 27.1 [OE. halsian, healsian OTeut. 
^hailosb/an, f. ^hatlos weal, well-being; see 
Heal sb.] i. tnir. To augur, divine, soothsay. 
OE. only. 2. trans. To call upon in the name 
of something divine or holy; to exorcize, ad- 
jure, conjure ; to beseech -1553. 3* To hail, 

salute, greet -1596. 

Halse, Z/.2 Obs. exc. Sc. (has, hgs). ME. 
[?f. kals, Halse, neck, or f. prec., influenced 
by Halse sb.] trazis. To embrace. Also 

H^er, obf. f. Hawser. 

Halt (hglt), sb^ Also fait. 1591. [Orig. 
in phr. to make halt — Ger. halt machen, f. halt 

* hold holding, stoppage, stand.] A tempo- 
rary stoppage on a inarch or journey. b. A 
railway stopping-place for local services only 
and without regular station buildings, etc. 
1910. Hence Ha-ltless 

The distant foe.. In motion or in alt Milt. 

Halt, 5^.2 1599. [f. Halt and a,] I. 
A halting or limping, a limp {arch,), 2. The 
disease loot-rot in sheep 1750. 

Halt (hqlt), a. arch and literary. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. halt, kealt : — OTeut. ^^halt-oz,] 
Lame; crippled; limping. 

Halt (hglt), z/.l [OE. haltian^ healtian, i. 
Halt a,] i. mt 7 \ To be lame, walk lame, 
limp (arch.). t2. To cease haltingly fi'om (a 
way or course); to fall away -1613. 3. To 

walk unsteadily or hesitatingly; to waver; to 
remain in doubt ME. 4. fig. To proceed 

* lamely ’ ; to be at fault ; to be defective, as a 
syllogism, metaphor, verse; not to go 'on all 
fours ’ME. f 5. To play false -1600. 

I. I am ready to h. Ps. xxxviii. 17. 3. How long 

h. ye between two opinions i Kings •x.viw 21. 4, The 
Lady shall say her minde freely; or the blanke Verse 
shall h. for it Shaks. 

Halt (hglt), Also fait. 1656. [f. Halt 
I. intr. To make a halt. (At first a 
military term only, but occas. in later use s= 

' stop ’.) b. Mil, In the imperative 1796. 2. 

trans. To cause to halt 1805. 

Halter (hgdtaj), sb)- [OE. hoelftre “WGer. 
^halftra-, f. root ^hali-, whence OE. helfe\ see 
Helve. Primarily ' that by which anything is 
held '.] I. A rope, cord, or strap with a noose 
or headstall, by which horses or cattle are led 
or fastened up. 2. A rope with a noose for 
hanging malefactors 1460. Also fig, b. Used 
typically for death by hanging 1533. 

z. A h. gratis, nothing else for Gods sake Shaks. 
b. Threats of jail and h. Tennyson. 

Ha*lter, sb, 2 1440. [f. Halt z/. 1 4 - -er 1.] 
One who halts or limps; a waverer i6ii. 
HaTter, v. 1440. [f. Halter sb."^] 1, 
trans. To put a halter upon ; to fasten up with 
a halter. Also fig. 2. To catch or entrap 
with a noose or lasso 1573. 3. To put a halter 
about the neck of (a person) ; to hang with a 
halter. Also fig. 1616. 

3. fig. Suffered to have rope enou^, till they had 
haltered themselves in a Praemunire Fuller. 

IlHalteres (hseltio'rzz),^^. //. Alsoalteres. 
1533. [Gr. dXrijpes (in sense i), f. &kXe(rdat 
to leap.] I. Weights held in the hand to give 
an impetus in leaping. 2. Eniom, The pair of 
knobbed filaments, also called balancers and 
poisers, which in dipterous insects take the 
place of a pair of posterior wings 1823. 

fHalter-sack. 1598. [f. Halter 4- 
Sack.] A ' gallows-bird ’ ; a term of obloquy 
“I616. 

Ha*lting, ppl. a. ME. [f. Halt v)- 4- 
-ING 2.] I. That halts or limps; fig, maimed ; 
defective 1533. a. Wavering 1^85. 

X. That h. slave, who in Nicopohs Taught Arrian 
M. Arnold. Hence HaTting-ly adv., -ness. 
Halvans, j)/. 1849. [Deriv. of 

halve, ] Refuse ore. 
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Halve (hav), v, [ME. halfen, halven^ f. 
Half sbJ] i. trans. To divide into two equal 
parts; to share equally; to deal out, take, or 
complete the half of ; to reduce to half. Also 
Jig. 2. Carpe?itry. To fit (timbers) together by 
Halving, q.v. Also mtr. for pass, 1804. ts. 
zntr. To render half service -1680. 

I. The fervid Sun had more than halved the day 
Coleridge. To h. a hole, a round, a snatch (Golf). 
Hence Halved (havd), Ha*lving ppi, adjs. 

Halver (ha‘v3j). 1517. [f. prec. + -er^.] 

1. One who halves or has a half-share 1625. 

2. (usu. pi.) A half-share {Sc, and dial.). 
Halving (ha*viq'),z?3/.i-i5. ME. [f. Halve 

u.] I. The action of Halved/. 2. Carpentry, 
A method of fitting two pieces of timber to- 
gether by cutting out half the thickness of each, 
so as to let them into each other 1842. 

Hal we, obs. f. Hallow. 

Halyard, halliard, haulyard (hgs-lyaid, 
hq'l-). ME. [orig. halier, hallyer, same as 
Hallier, f. Hale v, ; perverted by association 
with yard. J Naut. A rope or tackle used for 
raising or lowering a sail, yard, etc. 

Ham (h^m), [OE. ham^m, hom{m, 
str. f. ; app. f. an OTeut. ^ham~, ^hamm- to be 
crooked.] i. That part of the leg at the back | 
of the knee ; hence b. the back of the thigh ; 
the thigh and buttock collectively (usu. in pi.) 
1552 ; c. in quadrupeds, the back of the hough ; 
the hough 1607. 2. The thigh of a slaughtered 
animal, used for food ; spec, that of a hog salted 
and dried ; also, the meat so prepared 1637. 

I. With supple h. and pliant knee 1679. b. Squat- 
ting on their hams 1875. 2. attrib., as ft.^ple, etc. 

Ham, sbj^ The OE. hdm Home, as in 
Hampstead, Hampton (: — Hdmtdn), Oakham, 
etc., and, in the shortened form ham, some- 
times used by historical writers in the sense 
' town, village, or manor ' of the OE. period. 
Hamadryad (hsemadroi’^d). PL -ads; 
also in L. form -ades (-adfz). ME. [ad. L. 
Hamadryas, a. Gr. *AfJLadpva.s, chiefly in pi. 
Hamadryades, wood-nymphs, f. 

dpa together -f- dpvs tree.] 1. Gr. and L. 
Mythol. A wood-nymph fabled to live and die 
with the tree which she inhabited. 2. ZooL a. 
A large, very venomous, hooded serpent of 
India {Naja hamadryas, ox Hamadryas {Ophio- 
phagus) elaps), allied to the cobra 1863. b. A 
large baboon of Abyssinia {Cynocephcdus hama- 
dryas) 1894. 

Hamate (h^i*m<^t), a. 1744. [ad. L. liama-‘ 
tus, f. hamus hook; see -ate 2.] Furnished 
with hooks, or hook-shaped ; hooked. (Chiefly 
in Nat. Hist. ) So Ha ’mated a. 

Hamber-line (hse’mbai bin). 1853. [cor- 
ruption of Hamburgh.'] NatcL Small line for 
seizings, lashings, etc. 

Hamble, v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hamelian 
to mutilate, f, (ult.) an adj. appearing in OHG. 
as hamal maimed.] i. trans. To mutilate, 
maim; to dock; spec, to cut off the balls of the 
feet of (dogs) so as to render them unfit for 
hunting. (Erron. taken in ly-iSth c. as = 
Hamstring) a. intr. To walk lame (dial.) 
1828. 

Hamburg, -burgh (ha2-mbz?jg, -ihvxlf), 
1838. [Hamburg, a city of North Germany.] 
I. (Also Hamburg grape) A black variety of 
grape which is specially adapted to hothouse 
cultivation. 2. Name of a small variety of the 
domestic fowl 1857. 

Hame (h^m). ME. [Peril, f. an OTeut. 
root *ham- to hold against, hinder,] Each of 
two curved pieces of wood or metal placed 
over, fastened to, or forming, the collar of a 
draught horse. 

Hame, obs. and Sc. f. liOME. 

Hamel. Obs. axe. dial. 1514. [a. OF. ha~ 
met (mod. hameau), dim. of ^ham, a, WGer. 
haim village, dwelling, HOME.] Hamlet. 
Hamel, var. of Hamble. 

Hamesttcken, f-soken (h^i’ms»k’n). [OE., 
t hdm home, dwelling + sden fern., seeking, 
visiting, attack, assault.] 0,M. and Sc. Law. 
I. The crime of assaulting a person in his own 
house or dwelling-place. Now only in Sc. 
Law. 2. A franchise of holding pleas of thi.s 


offence and receiving the penalties imposed on 
the offender; also the penalty itself. (Various- 
ly misunderstood.) OE. So fHa’mfare [f. 
OE. hdm + faru going] = sense i. 

Hamiform (ha-mifpjm),^z. 1849. [f. L. 

hamus ; see -form.] Hook-shaped. 
Hamiltonian (hasmilt^u'ni^^^ (sbi) 
1826. [f. the surname Hamilton + -ian.] i. 
a. Pertaining to James Hamilton (1769-1831), 
or to his system of teaching languages, b. 
Pertaining to the Scottish philosopher and 
logician, Sir William Hamilton (1788-1856). 

c. Pertaining to or invented by the Irish mathe- 
matician, Sir William Rowan Hamilton (1805- 
65), as Hamiltonian equation, function, etc. 

d. Pertaining to or holding the doctrines of the 

American statesman, Alexander Hamilton, a 
leader of the Federalist party (1757-1804). 2. 

sb. A follower of any of these. 

Hamite (hse’msit), sb.'^ and a. Also fCha- 
mite, f Elbamite. 1645. [f. Ham (formerly spelt 
Cham, Gr. Xa;t, L, Cham), name of the second 
son of Noah (Gen. vi. 10) + -ite.] 

A. sb, f I. A follower of Ham ; a term of 
obloquy. (Cf. Gen. ix. 22-5.) Pagitt. 2. A 
descendant of Ham (cf. Gen. ix. 18, 19) ; an 
Egyptian, or an African negro 1854. 

B. adj. — Hamitic (see below) 1842. 

I Hence Hamitic (h^mi’tik) a. belonging to 
the Hamites; esp. applied to a group compris- 
ing the ancient Egyptian, and the Berber, 
Galla, and allied extant languages. 

Hamite (h^’moit), sb^ 1832. [ad. mod.L. 
generic name Hamites, f. hamus hook ; see 
-ite.] A fossil cephalopod having a shell of a 
hooked shape, 

Hamlet (hge’mlet). [ME. hamelet, a. OF. 
hamelet, secondary dim. oihameL, see Hamel.] 
A group of houses or small village in the coun- 
try ; esp. a village without a church, b, tra7isf. 
The people of a hamlet (poet.) 1726. 

A small village or h., where., some thirty or forty 
families dwelt together Scott. Hence Ha’mletea 
a. located in a E 

II Hammam, bummaum (h^ma-m). 1625. 
[Arab.] An Oriental bathing establishment, 
a Turkish bath. 

Hammer (h^’moi), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
hamor, -er, hgmer = ON, hamarr, etc. The 
Norse sense * crag and possible relationship 
to Slav, kamy, Russ, kameni stone, point to an 
orig. meaning ‘stone hammer'.] 1. An in- 
strument having a hard solid head, usu. of 
metal, set transversely to the handle, used for 
beating, breaking, driving nails, etc. Hence, 
a machine in which a heavy block of metal is 
used for the same purpose (see Steam-ham- 
mer, etc,), b. Jig. A person or agency that 
smites, beats down, or crushes, as with blows 
of a hammer. Cf. L. ^nalleus. ME. 2. spec. 
Anything in form or action resembling a ham- 
mer. a. A lever with a hard head arranged so 
as to strike a bell, as in a clock 1546. tb. The 
knocker of a door -1627. c. Fire-arms, (a) In 
a flint-lock, a piece of steel covering the flash- 
pan and struck by the flint; (< 5 ) in a percussion- 
lock, a spring lever which strikes the percus- 
sion-cap on the nipple; (c) applied to analo- 
gous contrivances in modern guns. 1590. d. 
A small bone of the ear ; the malleus 1615. e. 
A small hammer or mallet used by auctioneers 
to indicate by a rap the sale of an article 1717. 
fS. A disease in cattle -1688. 4. A match at 

throwing the hammer (mod.). 

1. Mechanicke Slaues With greazie Aprons, Rules, 
and Hammers Shaks. Phr. Throwing the It., an 
athletic contest, consisting in throwing a heavy h. as 
far as possible. b. Saladinus . . |?e strong hamer of 
Cristen men Trevisa. The h. of affliction 1679. z. 

e. Phr. To bring {send, put up) to the k. ; to go or 
co 7 ne to or under the A, to be sold by auction. 

jPhrases. H. and tongs (colloq.) ; with might and 
main (like a blacksmith smiting the iron taken with 
the tongs from the forge-flre). Thar's A, h. 0/ Thor: 
{a) the h. carried by the god Thor in Norse my- 
thology; ((5) ts= Fylfot; (c) a prehistoric ornament 
reseinbling a h. 

Comb . : b.-flsli, the h,-headed shark ; -harden 7., 
to harden (metals) by hammering; -mill, a mill 
driving a h. in a small forge ; -oyster = hammer^, 
shell", -scale, the coating of oxide which forms on 
red-hot iron and can be separated by hammering (also 
called forge-scale) ; -sedge, Carex hiria ; -shark, 


the h. headed shark ; -shell, the h.-shaped shell of a 
bivalve mollusc of the genus Malleus (also called 
hammer-oyster); -slag, -slough = hammer-scMe ; 
-stone, a prehistoric stone implement resembling, 
or used as, a h. ; -toe, persistent angular flexion of a 
toe ; -work, (a) work performed with, a h- ; C< 5 ) some- 
thing constructed or shaped w'ith the h. ; -wrought a. 

Hammer, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. trans. i. To strike, beat, or drive with or 
as with a hammer ; to fasten with or as with a 
hammer 1450; to beat out or shape with a 
hammer 1522. 2. Jig. a. To put into shape 

with much intellectual effort. (Sften with out. 
(‘ Used commonly in contempt ’ J.) 1583. tb. 
To debate. Carew. c. To drive by dint of 
repetition (as an idea, etc. into a person's head) 
1646. d. Stock Exchange slang. (<2) To declare 
(a person) a defaulter 1887, (^) To depress 

(prices, a market) 1865. 

I. Armillae of pure gold, hammered into rounded 
bars 1851. 2. a. To h. out an_ excuse 1751. c. 

Hammering common sense into his head 1866. d. 
The head Stock Exchange waiter strikes three strokes 
with a mallet, before making formal declaration of 
default of a member. Thus, to he ‘ hammered ’ is to 
be pronounced a defaulter. 1887. 

n. intr. I. To deal blows with or as with 
a hammer ; to thump ME. 2. Jig. fa. To 
devise plans laboriously, ‘ cudgel one’s brains ’ 
(upon, on, at, of)\ with upon, sometimes. To 
reiterate, insist upon -1777. Tb. Of an idea: 
To be in agitation -1667. c. To work hard, 
toil. Const, at. 1755. 3. To stammer. Now 
only dial. 1619. 

I. Hammering aw-ay with a geologist’s hammer 
1886. ^ 2 a. That Whereon, this month I haue bin 

hamering Shaks. b. Blood, and reuenge, are Ham- 
mering in my head Shaks. 

Hence Ha’mmerable a. {rare), malleable. 

Ha«mnier-beam. 1823. Arch. A short 
beam projecting from the wall at the foot of a 
principal rafter in a roof, in place of a tie- 
beam. 

Hammer-clotli. 1465. A cloth covering 
the driver’s seat or box in a state or family 
coach. 

Hammerer (hse-msrsj). 1611. [f. Hammer 
V. H- -ER 1 .] I. One who hammers or wields a 
hammer; often, a geologist. 2. ‘The three- 
wattled bell-bird of Costa Rica, Chasmorhyn- 
cJius iricarunculatus ’ (Cent. Diet.). 
Ha*mmer-liead. 1532. i, 'The striking 
part of a hammer 1562. t2. A blockhead. (Cf. 
beetle-head.) -1628.'^ 3. a. A hammer-headed 
shark ; so called from the great lateral expan- 
sions of the head 1880. b. An American fish, 
Hypentelium nigricans, having a hammer- 
shaped head i86x. 4. An African bird, the 

shadow-bird or umber-bird {Scopus umbretta) ; 
from the shape of the head i8go. Hence 
Ha’mmer-heaided a. having a hammer-shaped 
head ; Jig. stupid. 

Ha-mmerless, a. 1875. [f. Hammer sb. 
-f-LESS.] Without a hammer ; esp. of a gun. 

Hammerman (hse'mojm^n). 1483. A 
man who works with a hammer ; esp. a smith 
or worker in metal ; also, a blacksmith's striker. 
So Ha’mmersmitli. 

llHammochrysos (hsemx^krsrs^s). 1706. 
[L. (Pliny), a. Gr., f. d/x/ios sand + 
gold.] Min. A sparkling stone mentioned by 
the ancients ; perhaps yellow micaceous schist, 
or the sand from it. 

Hammock (hse-mok). 1555. [Earlier ha- 
maca, a. Sp. hamaca, of Carib origin ; cf. F. 
hamac.'] i. A hanging bed, consisting of a 
large piece of canvas, netting, etc. suspended 
by cords at both ends; used esp. on board ship, 
also in hot seasons on land. 2. transj. Applied 
to the suspended case made by the caterpillars 
of certain moths, etc. 1859. +3* A cloth for the 
back of a horse. 1690. 

X. Theyr hangynge beddes whiche they caule 
Hamacas Eden. 

Comb.; h.-chair, a folding reclining-chair with 
canvas support for the body; -nettings, orig. rope 
nettings in which the hammocks were stowed away on 
board ship, these being lashed or hung to the b.-rails 
above the bulwarks; hence, the long troughs afterwards 
constructed for this purpose on the top of the bulwarks 
of the spar-deck in a man-of-war ; -sbroiid,, ah, used 
as a shroud in which to bury a corpse at sea. 
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Hamose a. 1709. [ad. L. type 

^hamosus, f. hamus.'] Having hooks, hooked. 
So Ha'iaous a. ? Ods, 

Hamper (hse'mpsi), 5*^.1 ME. [A phonetic 
reduction of HanapeR; cf. ampersand.'] 1, A 
large basket, with a cover, generally used as a 
packing-case. In earlier use a case or casket 
generally; but from 1500 usu. of wickerwork, 
b. U. S, In New York, an oyster-basket holding 
two bushels ; in Virginia, a measure of small 
fish holding about a bushel {Ceni. Diet.). t2. 
= Hanaper 3. -1714. 
a. An annuity of 180 Marks out of the H. 1714. 
Ha*mper, sb.^ 1613. [f. Hamper v.'^] fi. 
Something that hampers; a shackle -1624. 2. 

Naut. Things which form a necessary part of 
the equipment of a vessel, but are in the way 
at times. (See Top-hamper. ) 1835. 

Hamper (hae’mpoj), z'.i ME. [’ from a 
radical ham- f^hamm-) ; cf. Ger. hemmen^ etc., 
to restrain, clog. The ending is freq. or dim.] 

1. trans. To obstruct the free movement of by 

fastening something on, or by obstacles or en- 
tanglements; to fasten, bind, fetter, shackle, 
clog; to entangle, catch {in something), b. To 
derange (a lock, etc.) so as to impede its work- 
ing 1804. 2. fig, and gen. To obstruct or im- 

pede in action; -fto fetter; to entangle, en- 
cumber, or embarrass. (Now the common 
use.) ME. 3. To pack up ME. 

X. Such a novice, as to be still hamper’d in his owne 
hempe Milt. 2. I believe no officer at the head of 
the army was ever so hampered Wellington. The 
builder was hampered by the existence of aisles 
Freeman. Hence Ha*mperer. 

Ha-mper, ZI .2 1603. [f. Hamper i. 
irans. To load or present with a hamper or 
hampers (joc,), 2. To pack in a hamper 

Jlamshackle (hse-mjsekl), z'. 1802, [perh. 
f. radical ham-, as in Hamper v?- + Shackle 
V . ; but ?] tram. To shackle (a horse or cow) 
by a rope or strap connecting the head with 
one of the forelegs ; hence fig, to fetter, curb, 
restrain. 

Hamster (has'mstw). 1607. [a. Ger. ham- 
ster.] A species of rodent [Cricetus frumenta- 
rius) allied to the mouse and rat, found in 
parts of Europe and Asia ; it is of a stout form, 
about 10 inches long, and has cheek-pouches 
for carrying grain to its burrows ; it hibernates 
during the winter, b. The fur of the hamster 
1895 - 

Hamstring (hae'mstriq), $h. 1565. [f. Ham 
+ String jA] a. In human anatomy, one 
of the tendons which form the sides of the ham 
or space at the back of the knee ; they are the 
tendons of the muscles of the thigh, b. In 
quadrupeds, the great tendon at the back of the 
hough in the hind leg ; it is the tetido A chillis, 
corresponding to that of the heel in man. 
Hamstring (hae’mstriq'), z/. Pa, t. and pple. 
•stringed (-strigd), -strung (-strz^q). 1641. [f. 
prec. sb.] 1. trans. To cut the hamstrings of, 
so as to lame or disable 1675. 3. iransf, and 

fig. To cripple, destroy the activity or efficiency 
of 1641. 

2. So they have hamstrung the valour of the subject 
by seeking to effeminate us all at home Milton.. 

Hamular (hae-mmlai), a, 1839. [f. L. 

hamulus small hook 4 - -AR.] Of the form of a 
small hook, hooked; applied spec, in Anat, to 
processes of certain bones. 

Hamtilate (h^'miz^l^t), a. 1886. [f. as 
prec. + -ATE.] a, Bot, Having a small hook 
at the tip {Syd, See. Lex.) ; also = Hamulose 
a. b. Anat. « Hamular. 

Hamtilose (hsemi2^1(7b*s), a. i860, [f. L. 
hamulus + -OSE.] a. Covered with little hooked 
hairs or bristles. b. Having a small hook, 
hamulate. var. Ha*mulous. 

II Hamulus (hge'miMls^s). P/. -li (-loi). 1727. 
|X., dim. of hamusL] a. Anat., ZooL, and 
Bot, A small hook or hpok-like process, as in 
certain bones, in feathers, etc. ; in Bot. a hooked 
bristle, b. Obstetrics, A hook-shaped instru- 
ment for extracting the foetus, var. Ha'mule 
(in sense a). 

Han haven, obs. inf, and pres. t. pi. of 
Have v. 

Hanap (haem^p). Ohs, exc. Hist. 1494. 


[a. OF, hanap cup, ciborium : — OFrankish 
^knapp-.] A drinking-vessel, a wine-cup or 
goblet; now, a mediaeval goblet of an ornate 
character. 

Hfeiiaper(bae‘nap9i). Obs. exc. Hist. 1440. 
[a. OF. hanapier case to hold a hanap ; see 
prec. and Hamper fi. A case for a 

hanap or hanaps; a plate-basket; a repository 
for treasure or money -1576. 2. A round 

wicker case or small basket in which documents 
were kept 1768. 3. The department of the 

Chancery, into which fees were paid for the 
sealing and enrolment of charters and other 
documents. {?So called because documents 
that had passed the Great Seal were here kept 
in a hanaper (sense 2) ; or with reference to the 
hanaper (sense i) in which the fees were kept.) 

tS.*naster, lia*Eister, [ME. hauncer, han- 
sier, perh. f. kansa or hanse; see H- 4 .NSE.] 
The name given (in the city of Oxford) to per- 
sons paying the entrance-fee of the guild- 
merchant (see Hanse 2), and admitted as 
Freemen of the City -1608. 

Hance (bans), sb. 1534, [perk. a. AF. 
"^haunce = OF. kauce, haulce, later kausse, rise, 
raised part, f. hausseri see Hance v.] ti. 
The lintel of a door or window -idiS. 2. 
Naut. a. A curved rise, as of the fife-rails or 
bulwarks from the waist to the quarter-deck. 
Also erron. kanch or haunch, b. = Haunch. 
1637. 3. Arch. The arc of smaller radius at 

the springing of an elliptical or many-centred 
arch. Now usu. viewed as the HAUNCHof the 
arch, and so spelt. 1703. 
fHaace, v. [ME. haunce, app. a. AF. 
^haunceriox OF. ha7ecer,haulcer(mQ6.. hausser) 
to raise. Cf. Enhance.] trans. == Enhance 
I, 2. -1583. 

Hand (hsend), sh, [Com. Teut, : OE. hand^ 
hqnd, fem. tt-stem. Some connect it with 
Goth, -hmpan to seize; but this is doubtful.] 

L I, The terminal part of the arm below the 
wrist, consisting of tile palm and five digits, 
forming the organ of prehension characteristic 
of man. Also applied to the terminal members 
of all four limbs in the quadrumanous animals 
or monkeys, b. The terminal part of the fore- 
limb in quadrupeds, esp. when prehensile, or 
of any limb of an animsd when prehensile. In 
Anat. and Zool., the terminal part of the *arm’ 
or fore-limb in all vertebrates above fishes ; 
also, the prehensile claw or chela in crusta- 
ceans. ME. tc. t?'ansf. The whole arm -1751. 
f d. The trunk of an elephant -1859. e. fig. 
1592. 2. Used to denote possession, custody, 
charge, authority, power, disposal OE. b. 
Roman Law, The power of the husband over 
his wife (tr. L. manus) 1875. 3 - = Agency, in- 
strumentality OE. b. Part or share in the 
doing of something 1597. 4. Side (right or 

left); hence gen,, side, direction, quarter. 
Also 7^. {ai'ch, or dial.) OE. 5. As used in 
making a promise or oath ; spec, as the symbol 
of troth-plight in marriage; pledge of marriage ; 
bestowal in marriage ME. t6. Hence in oaths 
and asseverations -1636. 

_ X. Moyses helde up his bond ME. The Gorilla's h. 
is clumsier. . than that of a man ; but no one has ever 
doubted its being a true h. Huxley, d. The brutes 
of mountain back . . with theirserpent hands TExm-soN, 
e. The griping Hands of the Law 1724. 2. Phr. In 

{into, to, etc.) the hands of, in other hands. 3. To 
suffer by the hands ly^the hangman 1639. b. Phr, 
To have a. h. in. 4. The mountains on either h. 1884. 
Phr. On {upon, in, of) the mending h. Chg-)» i- e- in 
the way to mend or recover, getting better. 5. Have 
here mm honde, I shal the wedde Gower. 6. Tarry 
good Beatrice, by this h. I loue thee Shaks, 

H. As repr, the person, i. Often denoting 
the person in relation to his action 1590 ; hence 
spec, the person himself, esp. an artist, musician, 
writer, etc. 1644, One employed to do any 
manual work 1655 ; spec, each of the sailors be- 
longing to a ship's crew 1669. 3. colloq. Used, 

(with defiining adj.) of a person with reference 
to his ability or skill in doing something. (See 
also Old hand.) Usu, with at. 1792. b. 
Used similarly in reference to a person’s action 
or character, (colloq, or slang.) 1798, t4. 

Used of or in reference to a person as the 
source from which something is obtained (see 
quots.) *1811. b. With ordinal numerals, in- 


dicating a series of so many persons through 
whom something passes ME. 

X. Except some charitable h- reclaimes bim 1615. 
Paintings, by the most celebrated Hands 1696. z. 
All hands on board perished Scoresby. ^ I am a 
bad h. at criticising men J. H. Newman. D. A cool 
h. i860. 4 I have heard it. from good hands 16x4. 

fAi the best k., most profitably or cheaply, b. I had 
it [the tale] at the second h, 1589. 

ni. As put for Its capacity or performance. 
I. Skill in doing with the hand, and hence in 
doing generally ; ability, knack ME. 2. Horse- 
manship. Skill in handling the reins, etc. ME. 
b. Used for a division of the horse into tw’o 
parts (see quot.) 1727. 3. The performance of 

an artist, etc. ; handiwork ; style of execution, 
‘touch'. fAlso concr. Handiwork. 1667. b. 
Touch, stroke (in phr. lasth.,e\c.) 1648. 4. 

Caines. A turn, innings, etc. 17 . . 5 - Hand- 

wnting; style of writing ME. 6. Signature. 
Obs, or arch. , exc. in phrases in which hand is 
now understood more literally. 1534. 

1, The ‘hand for crust’ which is denied to many 

cooks 1881. 2. A jockey must therefore- . have a h. 

for all sorts of horses 1881. b. The fore-hand includes 
the head, neck, and fore-quarters. The hind-hand is 
all the rest of the horse Chambers. 3. Carved w-ork, 
the h. of famed artificers Milt. b. The compiler did 
not put his last h. to the work M. Arnold. 5. A 
running h. 1576. He will recognize my h. Lytton. 
6. In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands 
and seals 1726. 

IV- Something like or of the size of a hand. 
I. An image or figure of a hand ; esp. a con- 
ventional hand {^) for drawing attention to 
something OE. 2, The pointer or index on a 
dial, esp. that of a clock or watch 1575. 3* A 

lineal measure, formerly three inches, now four; 
a palm, a Handbreadth. Now used only 
in giving the height of horses, etc. 1561. 4. As 

a measure of various commodities ; e.g. a bun- 
dle of tobacco leaves tied together ; a cluster of 
bananas; etc. 1726. 5. Cookery. A shoulder of 
pork 1825. 

2. Bom. 4 ‘ ful. II. iv. 119. 

V. That which is held in the hand. i. 
Cards, The cards dealt to each player 1630. 
b. The person holding the cards 1589 c. A 
single round m a game 1622. d. fig, 1600. 
t2. A handle -1764 ; the part of a gun grasped 
by the hand 1881. 

I. d. To Play into the hands of another, to Force 
the h. of, to Show one's h., etc. (see the vbs.). 

Phrases, * IV ith governing prep. At hand. a. Near, 
close by. b. Near in time. fc. At the start {ful. 
C. IV. li. 23). td. = By hand {folm v. ii, 75). fe* 
At {on, upon) any h. : on any account, in any case. 
So at no h. : on no account, jf. At every h. : on all 
hands. %, At the haud{s of: from the hands of ; 
from. By hand. a. With the hand or bands; by 
manual action, b. A : expeditiously. For 

one's own hand. For one’s own benefit. In hand, 
a. lit. (Held or cairied) in the hand. ^ tb. In h., in 
one's h . ; (led) by the band, or by a string, etc. C. In 
actual possession, at one’s disposal; early use, 
Subject to one ; in one’s charge ; in custody. (Also 
in hands.) fd. In suspense (with hold, keep), e. In 
process : being actually dealt with. f. In Ju : under 
control, subject to discipline. g. Preceded by a 
numeral : see Four-in-hand, th- In any h. : in any 
case. Of. . hands, a. Of one's hands (rarely hand) : 
in respect of one’s actions, of action, of valour in fight, 
tb. Of all hands : on all hands, on all sides ; also, in 
any case {L. L.L. iv. iii. 219). Offhand, a. See 
Off-hand. b. Ofi^ one’s hand{s : out of one’s charge 
or control. On hand> upon hand. a. In one’s 
possession, charge, or keeping.^ To have on h. : to 
have with one ; to be charged with ; to have in order to 
deal with or dispose of ; to be engaged on. b. At 
hand ; in attendance ( U. S.). c. On, upon one's hands 
(rarely hand); resting upon one as a charge, burden, 
or lesponsibility, or as a thing to be dealt with or 
attended to. d. On all hands, on every h. : on all 
sides, from all quarters. e. On {the) one h., on the 
other h. : used to indicate two contiasted sides of a 
subject, circumstances, points of view, etc. f. On 
any on any account, in any case. Out of hand. 

a. Straight off ; extempore. h. The opposite of in 
h, (in various senses). To hand. a. Within reach, 
accessible ; fnear ; into one’s possession or presence. 

b. To h., to one's h , : into subjection, under control. 

c. To {unto) one's hand{s : ready for one. Under 
hand. a. Secretly; see Underhand. b. Under 
one's hand{s\ under one’s action, charge, care, or 
treatment, c. Under the h. of; with the signature of. 

With verb and preposition. (See also bear in h. 
(Bear v.), etc.) Come to hand. a. To come to 
one ; to be received or obtained, b. Come to {one's) 
hands ; to come to close quarters. Take in handy 
ton hand. To undertake ; occas. spec, to undertake 
the discipline, care, or cure of (a person). 

*** With verb governing hand. (For Bear a h.. 


8e (man), a (pass), au (lewd)* p (c«t). g (Fr. chef). 3 (ever), si (/, eye)^ 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sfr). i (Psych<s). 9 (wliat), p (gdt). 
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Force {a person's) h.. Hold {one's) /z., Join hands, 
Kiss the h, Lay hands on. Lend a h,, Set h. {to, on), 
Shake hands. Strike hands, Try one's k.. Wash 
one's hands of, etc , see the vbs.) Change hands. 
To substitute one hand for the other ; to pass from 
one person’s h. or posse^^sion to another’s. Give 
(one’s) hand. To hold out the h. to be grasped, in 
token of salutation, bargaining, etc.; falso^^. Make 
a hand. a. To make one’s profit ; to make a success 
of. Freq, with fair, fine (often ironical), good, etc. 
h. To make a hand of {with) : to ‘do for *. Obs. or 
ddal. Put (one’s) hand. To exert oneself; now al- 
ways with to : to undertake (a piece of w'ork). 

**** Withadp. qualiffinghzsxd^ (For Bloody A , 
Even h,. Free h.. High K, etc., see the adjs.) Better 
hand. fThe ‘upper hand'; precedence. Clean 
hands, jfig- Freedom from wrongdoing. 

an adverb. Hand in, out. To have 
one's h in : to be actively engaged ; to be in practice. 
Hands off ! colloq, Keepofif! A peremptory order. 
Hands up ! A direction to people to hold up their 
hands to signify assent, etc. ; also, a robber’s, police- 
man’s, etc., order to preclude resistance. Also as vb. 

With anotJier noun, (See also Hand and 
GLOVE, etc.) Hand. . . fist. a. H. over fist (colloq.) 
= Hand over hand. b. H. to fist (colloq ) = Hand 
TO HAND. Hand and foot. Usually (now always) 
in adverbial construction ; esp. in phr. to bind h. and 
foot (also fig‘). To watt upon h. and foot', to wait 
upon or serve assiduously. Hand . . hand. a. Froi?t 
h. to h. : from one person to another, b. H. under 
h. : the opposite of Hand over hand. Hand’s turn. 
A stroke of work. 

■***#?** phj.^ bare, flat, as one's h. b. To 

have one's hands full’, to be fully occupied, c. In 
tlu turn{ittgof a h. in a moment. d. {To win) 
hands down (orig. in Racing): with little or no effort. 

Combs, 1. attrib. a. Of or belonging to the hand, 
as h.-clasp, etc. b. Worn on the hand, as h.-ruffle, 
etc. c. Portable, as h.-anvil, -camera, -lamp, etc. 
d. Managed or worked by the hand (occas. spec, with 
one hand) ; driven or operated by manual power , as 
h.-bellows, -brake, -putnp, etc. e. Made or done by 
hand, as h.-embroidery. 

2. Special Combs.: h.-alphabet, an alphabet of 
signs made by the hands ; handbell, a small bell 
rung by being swung by hand ; -car (Z 7 ..S'.), a light car 
propelled by cranks or levers worked by hand, used 
in the inspection, etc, of a railway line; -drop, a 
name for the paralysis of theh., induced by the action 
of lead; -fish, a pediculate fish, having the pectoral 
fin articulated; -flower, the flower of hand-plant 
(q.v.); -gear, the starting-gear of an engine; -lan- 
guage, the art of conversing by signs made with the 
hands ; -lead {Naut.), a small lead used in taking 
soundings less than 20 fathoms ; -light {Gardening), 
a hell-glass ; -mast, a round spar, of at least 24, and 
not more than 72 inches in circumference ; also attrib. ; 
-mule (Mule^ 4 a) h. orchis, a name for Orchis 
maculata, fora the finger-like lobes of the tubers; 
-pick V. trans., to pick by hand ; also fig. ; -plant, 
a Mexican tree (Cheirostemon platanoides, N.O. 
StercuUacese), having large flowers with bright red 
stamens, which are united at the base and then 
spread in five finger-like bundles ; -post, a guide-post 
at the parting of roads ; a Finger-po.st ; -promise, 
a solemn form of betrothal among the Irish peasantry ; 
-readings: Palmist ry ; -screw, a jack ; also attrib. ; 
-spring, a somersault ; -swipe, a shadoof worked by 
h. for raising water ; -tree = hand-plant ; -wave 
V,, to smooth the surface of (a measure of corn) with 
the h., instead of using a strike. 

Hand (hsend), v, i6io. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To touch or grasp with the hand; to 
manipulate, handle ; also fig, to treat of. Obs, 
exc. techn, a. Naut. To take in, furl (a sail) 
1634. 3. To lead or conduct by the hand; to 

assist with the hand 1631. 4. To deliver or 

pass with the hand or hands 1650. b. transf, 
and fig. To deliver, pass, transfer, transmit. 
Now only with adverbs, as down, on, over, 
1642. 5. To join the hands of {rare) 1643. 

ffi, intr. To go hand in hand. Massinger.^ 

X. iemp. i. i. 25. 3. He hands her o’er the stile 

Clark. 4. To h. over money 1816. b. A story 
handed by Tradition 1698, The father handed on 
the work Kingsley. 

Hand and glove, (also with - -), fired, or 
adj, phr. Also (later) hand in glove. 1680. In 
constant close relations ; on very intimate terms. 
Ha*nd-ax, -axe. ME. An ax to be wielded 
with one hand ; anciently a battle-ax. 
Hand-ball. ME. I. A ball for throwing 
with the hand. a. A game played with such a 
ball in a space between two distant goals 1581. 
3. A hollow ball of india-rubber punctured so as 
to emit a spray when pressed in the hand 1888. 
Hand-barrow. ME. [Barrow A 
flat rectangular frame of transverse bars, having 
shafts before and behind, by which it is carried. 
Handbill 1523. [Bill Alight 
bill or pruning knife. 


Ha*ndbill 2, 1753. [Bill A printed 
notice on a single page, to be delivered or cir- 
culated by hand. 

Handbook (hsemdbuk). [OE. handbSc, 
-bdk, as tr, L. 7 nanualis and Gr.-L. enchiridion. 
The current wd. is after Ger. kandbuch.l A 
I small book or treatise, such as may be held in 
I the hand : fa. in OE. The Manual of eccl. 

I offices and ritual; b. spec. A book containing 
! concise information for the tourist 1836. c. 
fJ.S. h. betting book 1903. 

Ha-ndbreadtb. 1535. A unit of lineal 
measure, a Palm ; formerly taken as three 
inches, but now as four. So Hamdbrede. 

{ Ohs. exc. n. dial.) 

Ha-nd-camter. 1836. [Canter x3.3] A 
gentle, easy canter. 

Ha*nd-cart. 1810. A small cart drawn or 
pushed by hand. 

fHa^ndcraft. OE. = Handicraft i. 
-1599. tHamdcraflman, f Ha*ndcraftsman. 

fitandcuflf (hss*ndik27jQ, sh. Also dial. 
handy-. 1775, [Hand jA+Cuff A 

manacle, consisting of a divided metal ring 
which is locked round the wrist. Handcuffs 
are used in pairs, connected by a short chain 
or jointed bar. So Hamdcuff v, trans, to put 
handcuffs on ; to manacle. 

Handed (hze-nded), a, 1526. [t Hand + 
i -ED.] I. Having hands ; esp. as specified 
! 1552. 2. = Palmate 1854. 3. Joined hand 

in hand 1643. 

X. H. moles 1791. [An] open-handed master 1894. 
3. Into the inmost bower H. they went Milt. 
Hander 1 (hsemdoj). 1678. [f. Hand v. + 
-erI,] One who hands, delivers, or passes. 
Also with down, in, out, etc. 

Ha-nder2. 1868. [f. Hand x^. + -erI i.] 
I, A blow on the hand. 2, fiander in comb., 
a. as Back-hander, a back-handed blow; b. 
as left-hander, a left-handed man 1882. 
tHa*ndfast, sb. 1545. [app. f. Hand sh, + 
Fast a. Senses 3, 4, go with Handfast v.'] 
I. Firm hold or grip with the hands ; also fig. 
-1656. In h., in hold, held fast, 2. A handle, 
e. g. of a flail {local). Baring-Gould. 3- The 
joining of hands in making a bargain. Mid- 
dleton. 4. A covenant ; spec, a betrothal or 
marriage-contract -1884. 

Ha«ndfast, a. ME. [orig. pa. pple. of 
Handfast v.] ti. Contracted by the joining 
of hands ; espoused. Also ‘ betrothed by join- 
ing of hands in order to cohabitation before 
marriage*. -1610, fa. Bound; manacled 
-1632. 3. Tight-fisted, close-fisted {lit, and 

fig.) 1603. 

3. Ludlow, a common, h., honest .. wooden man 
Carlyle. 

Handfast (hsemdfast), v. Pa. pple. -ed ; 
in earlier use handfast. Obs. exc. Hist. [In 
sense i, early ME. a. ON. hand-festa, f. kand- 
+ fiesta to fasten, make fast, etc. In other 
senses f, hand and fast.'] i. trans. To make 
a contract of marriage between (parties) by 
joining of hands ; to betroth. Also fig. ta. 
To grasp, seize with the hand; to take fast 
hold of. Also fig, -1662, ts. To manacle 

Ha-ndfasting, vbl. sb, Obs. exc. Hist. 
1530. [f. prec. +-INGL] Betrothal. b. For- 
merly treated as an uncanonical, private, or even 
probationary form of marriage. See J amieson 
s.v. 1541. 

fHa-ndfastly, adv. [-lt^.] By solemn 
engagement made by joining hands; firmly. 
Holinshed. 

Handful (hse-ndful), x^. [OE. handfuU 
str. fern. ; in OE. and ME. a true sb. ; hence in 

E l. handfuls, not handsful.] i. A quantity that 
11s the hand ; as many as the hand can grasp 
or contain. 2. A small company or number ; 
a small amount. (Usu. depreciaiive.) 1525, 
t3. a# Hand sb. IV. 3. -1737. 4*/^- As much 
as one can manage 1755. 

I. A handfull or two of dried pease Shaks. 2. His 
Page at other side, that handfull of wit Shaks. 3. A 
biW Gelding 14 h. high 1676. 4. The boy was ah. 1887. 
Ha*nd-ga’llop. 1675. An easy gallop, in 
which the horse is kept well in hand, Also/^. 
Han*d-glass. 1822. i. A magnifying glass 
held in the hand. 2. Hori. A portable glass 


shade used for protecting or forcing a plant 
1828. 3. A small mirror with a handle 1882. 

4. A half-mmute or quarter-minute sand-glass 
used for measuring the time in running out the 
log- line 1875. 

Hand-grenade (h0e*nd,gTen?i*d). 1661. i. 
An explosive missile, smaller than a bombshell, 
thrown by hand. Now usually spherical, and 
made of cast-iron. 2. A glass bottle containing 
a chemical, to be broken in order to extinguish 
a fire 1895. 

Handgrip. Also -gripe, handy-, bandi- 
gripfe. [OE. handgrip e, f, gripan to gripe, 
grip.] I. Grasp, seizure with the hand. 2. 
Grip or firm pressure of the hand in greeting 
1884. 

tHand-habend, a. (x^.) [Early ME. form 
of OE. ^hand-hxbbend ‘ hand-having ’.] O, E, 
Law. Of a thief : Having (the thing stolen) in 
hand. Applied as sb, to the offence, and to the 
franchise of holding plea thereof. -1828. 
Handhold (hse-ndihffuld). 1643. [See Hold 
j^.] I. Hold for the hand ; that by which one 
can hold on in climbing. Also fig. 2. That 
part of an implement, e. g. a fishing-rod, that 
is grasped by the hand 1833. 

Handicap (hse-ndiksep), sb. 1653. [app. 
from the phrase ‘ hand i' cap *, or * hand in the 
cap Formerly the name of a sport, described 
under the name of Newe Faire in Piers Plow- 
man, B. V. 328, where it appears that it was a 
custom to barter articles, and to give ‘boot ' or 
odds, as settled by an umpire, with the inferior 
article. All the parties, including the umpire, 
deposited forfeit-money in a cap. The name 
refers to the drawing out of full or empty hands, 
to settle whether the match was accepted or 
not ; see N.E.D.] i. The name of a kind of 
sport having an element of chance in it, in which 
one person challenged some article belonging 
I to another, for which he offered something of 
his own in exchange. Also fig. 2. Horse-rac- 
ing. (orig. attrib.) fa. Handicap match : a 
match between two horses, the umpire decree- 
ing the weight to be carried by the superior 
horse, and the parties drawing to declare 
whether the match should be * on ' or ‘ off*. If 
the two agree, the forfeit-money is taken by the 
umpire ; but if not, by the party who is willing 
that the match should stand. 1754. b. Handi- 
cap race (shortened handicap) : a horse-race in 
whichan umpire (the handicapper) decrees what 
weights have to be carried by the various horses 
entered, according to his judgement of their 
merits, in order to equalize their chances. So 
h. plate, sweepstakes, etc. 1786. 3. Any analo- 
gous race or competition 1875. 4. The extra 

weight or other condition imposed in equalizing 
the chances ; hence, any encumbrance or dis- 
ability that weighs upon effort 1813. 5. attrib. , 
as h, match, etc. 1754. 

Ha»ndicap, zi. 1649. [f., or f. as prec.] fi. 
trans. To draw or gain as in a game of chance. 
2. intr. To engage or take part in a handicap 
match 1839. 3. trans. To equalize the parties 

to a handicap, by decreeing the odds to be 
given ; also fig. 1852. ^ 4. trans. To weight 
race-horses in proportion to their known or 
assumed powers, in order to equalize their 
chances 1856. 5, trans. To penalize a superior 

competitor in any match or contest, so as to 
equalize his chances with those of inferior com- 
petitors. More generally. To weight any one 
unduly. 1864. Hence Hamdicapper, one who 
handicaps ; spec, the public official who decrees 
what weights the different horses are to carry 
in a handicap. 

Handicraft (hsemdikiaft). Also formerly 
handycraft. ME. [For handcraft, after hand- 
work, handiwork.] i. Manual skill; skilled 
work with the hands, 2. A manual art, trade, 
or occupation 1548. fa- A handicraftsman 
-1821. 4. attrib. , passing into adj. « ‘ manual, 
practical ' 1662. 

Ha*ndicra:ftsman. Formerly also as a 
words or hyphened. 1551. [lit. handicraffs 
man, man of handicraft ; cf. Craftsman.] A 
man who exercises a handicraft ; one employed 
in manual occupation. 

The best wit of any handicraft man in Athens Shaks. 


a (Ger. Kflln). S (Fr. p,«). U (Ger. Mwller). (Fr. dane). v (carl), e (e.) (th«e). ? (ri) (r«n). I (Ft. tore). 5 (f/r, fern, earth). 
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Handicuff. Also handy-. 1701. [IHand 
si, or Handy ts:. + Cuff ; app, after Jisti-^ 
pL Blows with the hands ; fighting hand 
to hand. Also fig, 

Ha'ndily, adv, 1611. [f. Handy -f -Ly2.] 
In a handy manner ; expertly ; f manually. 
Handiness. 1647. [See -ness.] i. The 
quality of being handy or expert. 2. Manage- 
ableness, convenience 1877. 

Hand in glove: see Hand and glove. 
Hand in hand (also with - adv, fihr, 
(a., si.). 1500. [Hand j^.] i. adv, phr. 
With hands mutually clasped ; also fig. ^ 2. 

atirib. or adj. Going hand in hand or side by 
side ; well-matched 1611. ^ b. Name given to 
a Fire Insurance Office; implying the mutual 
sharing of risks 1781. 3- a. A representa- 

tion of two hands mutually clasped. Steele. 
b. Mutual clasping of hands. Tennyson. c. 
A company of persons hand in hand. G. 
Meredith. 

1. They hand In hand, with wandring steps and 
slow, Through Eden took thir solijarie way Milton. 
z. A kind of hand in hand comparison Cymb. i. iv. 75. 

Handiron, obs. form of Andiron. 
Handiwork (hsemdii w2?jk) . Also handy- 
and as 2 words. [OE. harzd-gevaeore^ f. hand 
’Ygaweorc'^QTk, (a collective form). SeeHANDY.] 

1. A thing or collection of things made by the 

hands of any one. 2. Work done by direct 
personal agency. Sometimes, the work of man’s 
hands as opp. to nature. OE. b. Doing, per- 
formance 1838. 4. Manual employment; 

practical work. [Cf. Handy.] 1565, 

1. The firmament sheweth his handywork Ps, xix. 1. 

Handkerchief (hie'gkojtjif), sb. 1530. [f. 
Hand sb. + Kerchief, q. y. dso for handkercher 
(now dial, and vulgar).] A small square of 
linen, silk, or other fabric, carried in the hand 
or pocket (pocket-h.)^ for wiping the face, hands, 
or nose, or used as a kerchief to cover the head, 
or worn about the neck {neckh, or neckerchief). 
Ha*nd-labotir. 1549. Manual labour ; 
t‘ art ’ as opp. to nature ; now, usually, manual 
as opp. to machine work. 

Handle (h^mdl), sb. [OE., deriv. of 
Hand.] x. That part of a thing which is 
grasped by the hand in using or moving it. 

2. transf. Something resembling a handle ; in 

s= Manubrium, 1639. z^fig> That by 
which something is or may be taken hold of, 
or taken advantage of for some purpose ; an 
occasion, excuse, pretext 1535. 4. attrih. 

1532. Handle-bar, the steering-bar of a bicycle, 
etc., with a handle at each end, 

3. I would not give this h, to calumny 1732. Phr. 
A h. to one’s name (colloq.) : a title of rank, honour, 
or courtesy attached to the name. 

Handle (hse-nd’l), v,'k [OE. handliany 
deriv. of Hand sb.} 

I. I. brans. To subject to the action of the 
hand or hands : earlier, to touch or feel with 
the hands ; later, to take hold of, turn over, 
etc., in the hand, to employ the hands on or 
about. Also absol. b. zntr, (for refi.) To have 
a (specified) feel, behaviour, action, etc. when 
handled 1727, 2. brans. To ply or wield with 

the hand ME. ; spec, in Mil. 1684. 3. To 

manage, direct, conduct, control (sometimes =s 
carry out, perform), f Also refi, 1523. 4. To 

use ; to make due use of 1647. 

1. I have handled and felt it 1717. To h. a hook 
Burgon. absob. They haue handes and h. not Cover- 
dale Ps, cxiii. IS [cxv, 7]. Phr. To h. a horse^ to get 
him accustomed to the hand. 2. lubaL.was the 
father of all such as h, theharpeand organ Gen. iv. 2f. 

3. A smarter officer never handled a regiment 1874. 

4. To h. one’s fists Grose. 

n. I, To deal with, treat 1542. f Also inbr. 
-1581, 2. To treat of, discuss OE. f Also 
inbr. or absol, -1673. . 3* To treat artistically 

1553- 4* To have in. hand or pass through 

one’s hands in the way of business ; to deal in ; 
to buy and sell. U, S. 1888. 

I. I wil h. him, euen as he hath dealte with me 
CpvERDALE Prav. xxiv. 29. a. The Preacher handeled 
his matter learnedly issr. 4. Export houses which 
h. steel rails 1897. Hence Handlable, -cable a. 
Hamdler*. 

Handle, 1600. [f. Handle .r<5.] tram 
To furnish with a handle. Hence Hamdler 
Handled (haemdTd), a, 1785. [f. Handle 
sb, and t^.2+-ED.] Furnished with or having 


a handle. Used in Heir, when the handle of a ; 
tool or weapon is figured of a different tincture | 
from the blade, as * a sickle or, handled gules ’. | 

Handless (hsemdles), a, ME, [See -less.] 
Without hands ; fig, incapable in action (now 
only dial.). 

Hk*nd-line. 1674. A line to be worked by 
hand ; esp. a fishing-line worked without a rod. 

Handling (hsemdlig), vbl, sb. OE. [f. 
Handle v, + -ing^.] i. The action of 
Handle v. 2. Treatment; management 
1530- 3- Artistic manipulation 1771. 4. 

attrii. 1866. 

1. Satire is one of those edged tools which require 
careful h.^ 1795. 3. H., that is, a lightness of pencil 
that implies great practice Sir J- Reynolds. 

Ha*nd-list, sb. 1859. [Cf. hand-book.} A 
list of books, etc- in a form handy for reference. 
Handlist v. to enter (books, etc.) in such a list. 
tHa’ndlock. 1532. [See Lock .f A] A hand- 
cuff -1633. Hence Hamdlock v. to handcuff. 
Also bransf. 

Ha^nd-loom. 1833. A weaver’s loom 
I worked by hand as dist. from a power-loom. 

I Ha^nd-roade, a. 1613. Made by hand. 
Now usually dist. from the work of machinery. 

Handmaid (hse*ndm?id), sb. ME. [f. 
Hand sb. + Maid.] i. A female attendant or 
servant. b.yf^. (in common use) 1592. f c. 
La tender. Hakluyt. 2, A moth, Datana 
\ ministray of the family Bombycidse 1869. 3- 

a it rib. 1629. 

I. I am the handmayde of the lorde Trevisa. 3. 
Her sleeping Lord with h. lamp attending Milton. 
So Hamdmai den = i, i b. ME. 

Ha-nd-me-down. dial, and U.S. 1888. = 
Reach-me-down. 

Ha*nd-imll. 1563. A grinding mill con- 
sisting of one millstone turned upon another by 
hand, a quern. Now also applied to a form of 
coffee-mill, etc. 

Hand of glory, 1707. [tr. F. main de 
gloire, a deformation of mandegloirey etc., orig, 
mandragore mandrake.] Orig., in French, a 
! charm formed of the root of a mandrake ; later, 

I one made of the hand of an executed criminal. 

I IlsLRd over hand, adv. phr. 1736. Chiefly 
i Nant. a. With each hand brought succes- 
sively over the other, as in climbing up or down 
■ a rope, or rapidly hauling it in. b. fig. With 
continuous advances; said of a vessel, etc. 

, approaching another 1830. c. atirib. 1859. 
j Hand over Head, adv, phr. Now rare 
I or Obs. 1440. I, Precipitately, recklessly, 
without deliberation; ‘^indiscriminately. 2. 
atirib. or adJ. (with - -). Precipitate, rash, 
reckless ; f indiscriminate 1693, 

Ha*nd-play. arch. OE. Interchange of 
blows in a hand-to-hand encounter. (Recently 
revived.) 

Ha*na-rail. 1793. A rail or railing sup- 
ported on balusters, as a guard or support to 
the hand at the edge of a platform, stairs, etc. 

Ha-nd-saw. ME. A saw managed by one 
hand. b. In Haml. ir. ii. 367, generally ex- 
plained as a corruption of heronshaw or heru’- 
sew, heron. 

Handsel, hansel (hsemdsel, hsemsel), sb, 
ME. [Cf. Da. handsel * handsel, earnest- 
money also Ger. handgeld, kandgift, hand- 
katif, and esp. F, itrenne, OF. estreine, with 
senses 2, 3, 4.] fi. Lucky prognostic, omen, 
presage; token or omen of good luck -1681. 
2. A gift or present (expressive of good wishes) 
at the beginning of a new year, or on other 
occasions: orig., deemed to ensure good luck. 
[= L. strena, F. itrenne.} ME. 3. A first in- 
stalment of payment; earnest money; the first 
money taken by a trader in the morning, a luck- 
penny ; anything given or taken as an omen, 
earnest, or pledge of what is to follow 1569. 
4. The first use, trial, proof, or specimen of any- 
thing ; often with the notion of its being auspi- 
cious of what is to follow 1573. 5. atirib. 1585. 

3. Take this.. but for hansell, the gainc is to come 
Campion. They say, a fooles hansell is lucky B. Jons. 
4. Such was the handsel, for Scott protested against 
its being considered as the house heating of the new 
Abbotsford Lockhart. Comb, H. Monday, the 
first Monday of the year (usu. O.S.), on which New 
Year’s h. is given, (fie.) j 


Handsel, v. ME. [f. prec.] trans. To 
give handsel to (a person). 2. To inaugurate 
with some ceremony or observance of an auspi- 
cious nature ; to auspicate. Also fig, {ironical). 
1583. 3. To use for the first time; to be the 

first to test, try, prove, taste 1605. 

3. Hainan shall hansell his owne gallowes 1612. 

Handsome (hsem^^sym), a. {adv.) ME. [f. 
Hand sb. + -some.] ti. Easy to handle, or 
to use in any way --iSpS. b. Handy, ready at 
hand, suitable. (Obs. ox dial.) 1530. 2. Of 

action, speech, etc.: Apt, dexterous, clever, 
happy. ? Obs. exc. U.S. 1563. b. Of an agent: 
Apt, skilled, clever. ? Obs. exc. U, S. 1547. 
ts. Proper, seemly, decent -1654. 4. Of fair 

size or amount; ‘decent’, moderately large. 
Now unusual. 1577. b. Of a fortune, a gift, 
i etc. : Considerable. Now (by association with 
5) : Generous, liberal, munificent. 1577. 5. Of 

conduct, etc. : Fitting, seemly ; courteous, 
polite. Now: Generous, magnanimous. 1621. 
6. Having a fine form or figure (usually in con- 
junction with full size or stateliness) ; ‘ beauti- 
ful with dignity ‘ (J.), ‘ fine ’. (The prevailing 
current sense.) 1590. 

2. Mr. Recorder in a h. speech [etc.] Luttrell. 4. 
Pretty h. quantities of pickled salmon 1730. b. 
To get h. fortunes by small profits, and large 
dealings Priestley. 5. Through this E conduct of 
the dean the dispute was amicably settled 1830. < 5 . 

This Ludouico is a proper man.. A very h. man 
0 th. IV. iii. 37. A large and h. room 1849. 

B. adv. = Handsomely. Now only in 
vulgar use, exc. in H. is that h. does. ME. 
tHa*ndsome, v. 1555. [f. prec. adj.] brans. 
To make handsome (in various senses) -1657. 
Handsomely (hsems^mli), adv. 1547. [f. 
as prec. + -LY ^.] 1. In a handsome manner. 
2. Carefully; without haste, gently, gradually. 
Now only Naut. 1550. 

2. Ease off the main sheet, E my lad — ^not too much 
1832. 

Handsomeness (hse’ns^mnes). 1530. [f. 
as prec. + -ness. ] The quality of being hand- 
some. 

H, is the more animal excellence, beauty the more 
imaginative Hare. 

Handspike (hse*nd|Sp3ik), sb. 1615. [Ear- 
lier handspeck, ad. early mod.Du. handspaecke, 
mod.Du. handspaak, (f. spaak pole, rod). In 
Eng. app. assim. to Spike.] i, A wooden 
bar, used as a lever or crow, chiefly on ship- 
board and in artillery-service. 2. Incorrectly 
for Sc. handspake, Handspoke. 

Comb. h.-riiig (Artzll.), the thimble on the trail 
transom of a gun, for the h. by which it is manoeuvred, 

Ha-ndspoke. In Sc. also -spake, spaik, 
spike. 1727. [See Spoke.] A spoke or bar 
of wood carried in the hand, e.g, in carrying 
the coffin at a funeral in Scotland. 
Ha-nd-staff. ME. I. A staff-like handle ; 
spec, that part of a flail by which it is held. t2. 
A staff carried as a weapon [tr. Heb.l. Ezek, 
xxxix. 9. 

Ha*ndstroke. Also tiandi-, handy- 
stroke. 1523. [f. Hand + Stroke.] ti. 
A stroke or blow with the hand --1840, 2, 

atirib. y as h. pull (in Bell-ringing 1880, 

Hand to hand, adv. phr, {a^, ME. With 
close approach of hand; at close quarters; 
man to man. b. attrib. or adj., as in hand-to- 
hand valour 1836. 

Hand to mouth, phr. {a., sb.). 1509. i. 
From hand to mouth', by consuming food as 
soon as it is obtained; improvidently, thriftless- 
ly. 2. attrib. or adj. (with - -*). Involving 
consumption (or transf. disposal of goods) as 
soon as obtained ; improvident 1748. 3. sb. 

Lack of provision for the future. Tennyson. 
Hand-vice. i6ix. A vice that can be held 
in one hand ; a small movable vice. 
Handwork (hsemdiwrik). [OE. hand- 
weorc.} ti. == Handiwork 1. -1594. a- 
Work done with the hands ; manual operation 
or labour; now esp, as dist. from work done 
by or with machinery OE. So Hamd-worked 
ppl, a., -woTker, -working. 

Hamd-wrist. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hand- 
wrist, -wyrst, f. HAND +• WRIST.] The wrist 
or joint of the hand. Now dial. 

Colonel Whalley only cut in the handwrist Cromwbll. 
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Handwriting (hseTid,r3itig). 1500. [Cf. 
L. mamcscriftumr\ i. Writing with the hand; 
manuscript ; the writing peculiar to a hand or 
person, ume or nation. 2. That which is writ- 
ten by hand ; manuscript; a written document 
or note. Obs. or arch. 1534. Also fig, 

X. A paper in his own h. Burke. The study of 
handwritings 1891. 

Handy (has-ndi), a. 1535. [In sense i, app. 
f. Handi(work, q.v.; in the later senses, f. 
Hand sb. + -y.] ti. Of, or done by, the 
hand; manual -1713. 2. Ready to hand; near 

at hand; conveniently ready for use 1650. 3. 

Convenient to handle ; easy to be manipulated 
or managed 1694. 4. Able to turn the hand to 

anything 1662. 5. Handy- in comb,, as Handy- 

craft (see Handicraft) ; t-fight, a hand to 
hand fight; ■grip(e (see Handgrip); -stroke 
(see H andstroke) ; -work (see PIandiwork) ; 
-man, a man useful for all sorts of odd jobs ; 
etc. 1592. 

1. H. Artificers 1576, labour 1631. ^ 2. I happen to 
have it h. 1894. 3. The volume is delightfully h. 1897. 

4. Two smart h. boys or girls 1790. 

Ha*ndy-da‘ndy, sb, or adv. phr. ME. [A 
riming jingle on hand, or its childish dim. 
handy. i, A children’s game in which a 
small object is shaken between the hands of| 
one player, and, the hands being suddenly 
closed, the other player has to guess in which 
hand the object is 1585. b. The words as used 
in the game ; = ' Choose which you please ' 
1598. f 2. Something held in the closed hand; 
a covert bribe. ME. only. 

Hang (hseg), v. Pa. t. and pple. hung 
(h 27 ]] ) , hanged (hseg d). [The OE. weak hangi- 
an, hangode, -od, (also hgng-), intr. , is derived 
from the base of the OE. str. hd?i (: — hdhan), 
heng, kangen (hgngen), trans. ; cogn. w. the 
ON. causal vb. hpigja trans., which came into 
northern England as heng(e, also king. For 
the history of the word see N.E.D.] 

I, trans, i. To place (a thing) so that it is 

supported from above ; to fasten or attach to 
an object above ; to suspend. Also fig, tb. 
To hook (a fish) -1787. c. To suspend float- 
ing without attachment in the air, or in space 
ME. 2. spec. To attach or suspend in such a 
way as to allow of free movement about or on 
the point of attachment;^ e.g. to hang a door 
(on Its hinges), a coach (on springs), etc. Also, j 
to attach in a well-balanced position, as to | 
hang a scythe (on its ‘ snead ’). 1535. 3. To 

fasten up or suspend on a cross or gibhet; ta. 
formerly, spec, to crucify; b. now, spec, to put 
to death by suspension by the neck. (In this 
sense, hanged is now the spec, form of the pa. 
t. and pa. pple.) OE. b. refi. To commit 
suicide by hanging ME. c. Used as an im- ! 
precation, etc. ME. 4. To let droop or bend 
downward ; to cause to lean or slope over 1593. 

5. To furnish or decorate with things suspended j 

about or around ; esp, to deck or ornament (a j 
place) with tapestry or hangings 1451. 6. To 

hang fire : (of a fire-arm) to be slow in, com- 
municating the fire through the vent to the 
charge ; hence fig. to hesitate, be slow in acting 
(Cf. 11 . 10.) 1781. 

I. It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck Matt, xviii. 6. H. it [venison] 
where the air comes Mus. Glasse. c. He. .hangeth 
the earth upon nothing yob xxvi. 7. 2. This Rogue’s 
Tongue is well hung Swift. 3. To be hanged by the 
neck, till he was dead — that was the end Dickens. 

* Beef, sir, is hung, men are hanged '18... C. Tam. 
Shr. XI. i. 301. 4. Phr. To h. the head {fiown '^ : i.e. 
as a sign of shame, contrition, despondency, or 
sheepishness. To h. the groin, a leg: to hold back ; 
to be reluctant or tardy 6. b. To hang a Jury ( U.S.) : 
to prevent a jury from reaching a verdict ; also intr. 
of a jury : to fail to agree ; so Hung pjpl. a. 1850. 

II. intr. 1, To remain fastened or suspended 

from above; to depend, dangle, swing loose 
OE. b. To be furnished or adorned with 
things suspended or attached ME. 2, To be 
supported or suspended at the side, as on a 
hinge or pivot ME. 3. spec. Of a person : To 
be suspended on or upon a cross, gibbet, gal- 
lows, etc.; to suffer death in this way; esp. as 
a form of punishment. Also as an imprecation 
(arch,). OE. 4. To bend forward or down- 
ward; to lean over; also, to incline steeply OE. 
5. To rest, float (in the air, etc.) ME. Also 
fig, of an evil or doubt 1548. 6. To rest on, 


upon for support or authority; to depend upon', 
to be dependent on OE. b. To remain in con- 
sideration or attention ME, 7. To attach one- 
self for support; to cling, hold fast, adhere 
ME. b. To stick close, so as not to leave or 
let go 1508. c. Of the wind : To remain per- 
sistently in a certain point of the compass 
1671. d. To be a hanger-on 1535. 8. To 

cling or adhere as an encumbrance or drag; to 
be a depressing weight 1450. 9. fig. To be 

attached as an adjunct 1596. 10. To be or 

remain in dubious suspense. Also to h, in the 
wind, ME. 11. Of a note in music: To be 
prolonged 1597. 12. To remain with motion 

suspended 1667, 13. To remain as unwilling 

to depart or move on ; to loiter, linger, as with 
expectation or interest 1842. ti4. To hanker 
after or for -1684. 

3. If I h., lie make a fat payre of Gallowes Shaks. 
Wretches h. that jurymen may dine Pope. 4. The 
high hils which hanged ouerthem 1598. 5. Yon hard 
crescent, as she hangs Above the wood Tennyson. 
fig. Uncertainty hung over their movements 1865. 
6. One upon whose hand and heart and brain Once 
the . . fate of Europe hung Tennyson, b. Enoch hung 
a moment on her words Tennyson. 7. Shee hung 
about my necke Shaks. b. The patient Pack H. on 
the Scent unweary 'd Somerville. 8. Contempt and 
beggery hangs vpon thy backe Shaks. Time hanging 
heavy on our hands 1768. 9. Wei, thereby hangs a tale 
Shaks. 10. To h, betwixt life and death Carlyle. 12. 
A noble stroke he lifted high. Which hung not Milt. 

The witnesses were kept hanging about {mod.). 
XH. In comb, with advs. Han^ back. intr. To 
resist advance by one’s weight or inertia ; fg. to be 
backward. Hang off. a. intr. To leave bold. 
Mids. N. III. ii. 260, b. To bang back^ demur. 
Hang on. To continue to adhere j usually implying 
expectation, or the like. Hang out. a. intr. To 
protrude with downward direction. b. trans. To 
display as a sign or signal. c. intr. To lodge, live 
{collog. or slang). Hang together, sl, intr. To 
adhere together loosely. b. To be coherent or con- 
sistent, c. To hold together ; ^ec, (of a person) to 
keep body and soul together. Hang up. a. trans. 
To fasten so as to be supported only from above ; to 
suspend on a hook, peg, or the like. b. Phr. To 
h. up {one's sword, gun, etc.) : to give ujj using. To 
h. up one's hat ; said of a man who marries and goes 
home to the wife’s house to live. fc. To hang on a 
gibbet; hence as an imprecation L.L.L, iv. lii. 54. 
Rom. 4 * ynl‘ III. iii- 57. d* To put ‘on the shelf’ or 
into abeyance ; to keep back indefinitely. 

Hang (hjeg), sb. 1797. [f. prec. vb.] i. 
The action of hanging; also, a downward slope 
or bend; a declivity 1807. b. A suspension of 
motion 1866. 2. The mode in which a thing 

hangs or is poised 1797. 3. concr, (dial.) 

Something that hangs ; a hanging mass or 1 
clump; a crop of fruit; a hang-net 1825, j 

I. The south-east h. of a hill 1807. b. The h. and 
eddy of a stream. 1867. 2. The h. of a discourse 1864, 
of a skirt 1885. Phr. To get the h. of: to become 

familiar with the proper wielding of a tool j fg. to 
get to understand, master ; to acquire the knack of 
{U. S. colloq.) Not. .a h. (usu. with care) : = ‘ not 
a bit ’. 

Hang-, the vb.-stem used in comb. : 
bang-bench (dial. hmg-),inZ)tf«:ff-;wz«z;^,a piece 
of timber forming part of a stow, which is pinned to 
the sole-tree by wooden pins ; -choice, a choice be- 
tween two evils ; -nest, a bird that constructs a pen- 
sile nest, a Hangbird ; -net, a kind of net which is 
set vertically. 

Hangar (hangar). 1852. [Fr.] A covered 
space, shed, or shelter, b. (hse’goi), A shed 
for accommodating aircraft 1902, 

Hangbird (hje-gbsjd). 1856. [f. Hang v, 
+ Bird.] A bird that builds a hanging nest ; 
esp. an American oriole of the genus Icteridx. 
Ha*ng-by. obs. dial. 1579. [f. Hang- 
+ By adv. and prep."] x, A contemptuous 
term for a dependant or hanger-on, 2. An | 
appendage, an adjunct 1585. Also attrib, 
Ha«ng-dog. 1:677. [f. Hang v. + Hog ; 
cf. cuUthroat,'\ 

A. sb. A despicable fellow fit only to hang a 
dog, or to be hanged like a dog. Also attrib. 
in apposition, 1687. 

Paws off. .You young hang-dog Thackeray. 

B. adj. Of, befitting, or characteristic of a 
hang-dog; low, degraded; sneaking 1677. 

A squinting, meager, hang-dog countenance Otway. 

Hanged (hsend),/^/.^. 1451, [f. Hangz'. 

+ -ED K"] I. Now Obs, in the general sense; 
the form in use being Hung. 2. Put to death 
by hanging by the neck 1470. b. As an ex- 
pletive (also advb.) : ' Confounded ’ 1887. 


Hanger 1 (hae*g3i). [OE. hangra, deriv. of 
Hang v. Now identified with the next.] A 
wood on the side of a steep hill or bank. 
Hanger 2 (hse-gsi). ME. [f. Hang + 
-ER^.] I. One who suspends a thing from 
above; often in comb., as paper-h., etc. spec. 
One of those who select and hang the pictures 
for an exhibition. 1791. b. One who puts a 
person to death by hanging, or causes him to 
be hanged ME. 2. Something that hangs 
down or is suspended; e.g. i'a bell-rope; a 
pendent catkin, etc. 1483. 3. Something that 

overhangs ; in Mining, The rock over the vein 
or lode; the ‘roof’ 1631. 4. That by which 

anything is hung ; a rope, chain, or hook used 
to suspend something ; a support for a journal- 
box, etc. of a shafting. Also attrib. 1864. tb. 
A loop or strap on a sword-belt from which 
the sword was hung -1676, c. A chain or iron 
rod to which a pot or kettle is hung by means 
of a pot-hook. Hence transf. A nursery name 
for the stroke with a double curve (z) ; usually 
in the phr. pot-hooks and hangers 1599. 5. 

Hanger-on, a. A follower or dependant (often 
disparagingly) 1549. fb. An appendage, an 
adjunct -1674. 

Hanger s (hse’gdi). 1481. [app. the same 
as Hanger 2.] A kind of short sword, orig. 
hung from the belt. 

Hanging (hse'gig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Hang 
V. + -ING^.J I. The action of Hang v.\ sus- 
pension. 2. The action of putting to death on 
the gallows, etc.; the being so put to death 
ME. 3. A downward slope or curve; esp. in 
Ship-building 1684. 4 * cozier. Something that 

hangs or is suspended; something attached; 
also fig. (Usu. m pi) 1549. 5. spec. A piece 
of drapery with which a bedstead, the walls of 
a room, etc. are hung; also the material for 
this ME. b. pi. The pieces, folds, or masses 
of tapestry, etc., with which a room or bed is 
hung; also extended to wall-paper [paper- 
hangings) 1485. 6. A steep slope or declivity 

of a hill. Now local, ME. 

2. Many a good h. preuents a bad marriage Shaks. 
4. Cymb, III. 111. 63. 5. b. N o more than a picture in 
the hangings Dryden. 

Comb. : h.-committee, the committee who decide 
the hanging of pictures in an Exhibition (e. g. that of 
the Royal Academy) ; -head, -post, -stile, the post 
or upright which bears the hinges of a door or gate. 

Hanging (hse ’gig),///, (frep.) ME. [f. 
as prec. + -ING ] That hangs, i. Supported 
above, and not below; suspended, pendulous; 
hanging downwards 1483. 2. Overhanging ; 

steep ME. ; situated on a steep slope, top of a 
wall, etc., so as to appear to hang over ME. 
t3. Remaining in suspense “-1590. tb. Pend- 
ing, during; orig. with a sb. in absolute con- 
struction; hence, occas. treated as a prep. 
-1628, 4, Having a downward cast of coun- 

tenance. (Often with play on Hang v. I. 3.) 
1603. 5. In trans. sense : Addicted to hanging; 
as, a h. judge 1848. 

I. Phr. H. sleeve, a loose open sleeve hanging down 
from the arm. 2. A man with a heavy h. brow 1847. 
Phr. H. Gardens (of Babylon), a transl. of L. penstles 
horti ((5. Curtius). 3. b. This matter thus hangyng, 
the king [etc.) Grafton. 4. A good fauor you haue, 
but that you haue a h. look Shaks. 

Comb. : h. ball (Golf), a hall lying on a downward 
slope; h. buttress, ‘a buttress supported on a 
corbel, and not standing solid on the foundation* 
(Webster); b.-coal, -side, -wall {Mining), that 
which hangs or leans over the working ; h. gale, the 
rent due at the pievious gale-day (Gale -moss, 
a lichen or moss that hangs in long fringes from the 
limbs of a tree ; h. valve, a hinged valve which falls 
open by the action of gravity. 

Hangman (hse'gm^n). ME. [f. Hang v. 
+ Man.] a man whose office it is to hang 
condemned criminals ; also, an executioner, a 
torturer, racker. b. transf. A term of reproba- 
tion ; also used playfully 1553. Also attrib, 
Hamgmansbip, the office or function of h. 
Ha*ng-nail. 1678. [f. Iff an g v, + Nail ; 
cf. Agnail.] A small piece of epidermis hang- 
ii^by one end, near to a nail. 

Ha*ng-0:ver. U.S. 1894. Something re- 
maining or left over ; a remainder or survival. 

Hai£ (h^gk), ME. [app. from Norse ; 
cf. ON. hgnk fern. (: — ’^hanht) hank, coil, 
skein, clasp; Sw. hank m,, string, etc.; Da. 
hank handle, etc.] 1. A circular coil or loop 
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of anything flexible 1483. 2. A skein or coil 

of thread, yarn, etc. ; a definite length of yarn 
or thread in a coil 1560. 3. Naui. A hoop or 

ring of rope, wood, or iron, fixed upon the 
stays, to seize the luff of the fore-and-aft sails, 
and to confine the staysails thereto, at different 
distances (Smyth) 1711. 4. fg. A hold ; a 

power of restraint (now rare or diaL) 1613. 

4. ’Twill give me such a h. upon her pride Farquhab, 
Hank (hsegk), v. ME. [prob. from Norse; 
cf. ON, hanka to coil, f. hgnk, hank sb.; see 
prec.] I. trans. To fasten by a loop or noose ; 
to entangle (now dial). 2. i7itr. To hang or 
remain fastened ; to * catch ’ 1547. 3- tram. 

To make up (thread) in hanks 1818. t4. intr, 

= Hanker v, i. -1716. 

Ha*nker, sh. 1827. [f. Hanker z;.] A 
loimng after something. 

Hanker (hse-gkoi), v, 1601. [? freq. and 
intensive of Hang z/., but cf. Hank v. 4.J i. 
intr. To ' hang about to linger about with 
longing or expectation. Now dial, 2. To 
have a longing or craving. Const, after ; occas. 
with for or 1642. 

a. The mind.. always hankering after what she has 
not Tucker. Hence Ha*nkerer, Hamkering 
vM. sh. a mental craving or longing ; -ly adv. 

Hanky-panky (ha*gkiipse*gki). slang. 

1841. [Arbitrary; cf. hoky-foky,\ Jugglery, 
legerdemain; trickery, double dealing, under- 
hand dealing. Also attrib. 

Hanover (hsem^jvai, orig. as in Ger. 
hand’vor). [Ger. Hannover,^ A North Ger- 
man town, capital of Hanover, formerly an 
Electorate of the Empire, now a province of 
Prussia ; in 1714 the Elector of Hanover be- 
came king of England. Hence Hanove’rian 
&, of or pertaining to H. or the blouse of H. ; 
sb, an inhabitant of H. ; also an adherent of 
the House of H. fHanoveriauize to make, 
or become, Hanoverian. 

Hans (bans). 1569. Abbrev. in Ger. and 
Du. of Johannes, J ohn ; hence, a German, or 
Dutchman. 

Hans, obs. f. Hanse. 

Hansard 1 (hse-nsLtcl). Jlist. 1832. [f. 

Hanse + -ARD.J A member of one of the 

establishments of the German Hanse. 
Hansards (hse*nsaid). 1876. The official 
report of the proceedings and debates of the 
Houses of Parliament; long compiled by 
Messrs. Hansard (colloq.). Also transf. 
Hence Hamsardize v. to confront (a member 
of Parliament) with his former utterances as 
recorded m ^ Hansard Also ahsol, 

Hanse (hsens, [|ha'nzo). Hist, ME. [a. 
OF. hanse^ med.L, hansa^ a. OHG. hansa (— 
OE, hds) military troop, band, company, MHG. 
hanse fellowship, merchants’ guild.] i, A 
company or guild of merchants in former times ; 
also, the privileges and monopolies possessed 
by it ; occas., the guild-hall or hanse-house. b. 
sfec. A famous political and commercial league 
of Germanic towns, which had also a house in 
London, fl. The Hanse towns or their citizens. 
ME. 2. The entrance-fee of a mediaeval trading 
guild; also, a toll levied on traders not of the 
guild ME. 

Comb. : H. city, H. town, one of the towns of the 
German H, or Hanseatic League ; so H. association^ 
league^ werc^nt, etc. ; hu-house, a guild-hall. 

Hanseatic (hsenszi8e*tik), a. 1614. [ad, 
med.L. hanseaticus, f. MtlG. hanse; see prec.] 
Of or pertaining to the German Hanse. 
Hansel: see Handsel. 
fHanselin, [a. OF. hainseliitj hamselmf\ 
A kind of jacket or slop. Chaucer. 

Hansom cab ; also hansom (ha-nsj^m). 
1847. [f Hansom, surname of an architect.] 
A low-hung two-wheeled cabriolet holding two 
persons inside, the driver being mounted on a 
dickey behind, and the reins going over the 
roof. Also atirib. 

He hailed a cruising hansom. . ‘ ’Tis the gondola of 
London , said Lothair Disraeli. 

Han't, ha'n't, vulgar contr. of ^az/e not, 
Hantle (ho‘nt’1). Sc. and n. dial. 1692. 
[?] A (considerable) number or quantity. 

Hap (hsep), arch, [Early ME., a. 
ON. happ neut, chance, good luck.] i. 
Chance or fortune (good or bad); luck, lot. 


2. (with pi.) A chance, accident, occurrence; 

often, an unfortunate event, mishap ME. ts* 
Good luck; success, prosperity -1813. 4* 

Fortuity. {Occas, personified.) ME. 

I. He sought them both, but wish’d his h. might 
find Eve separate Milt. Good h, and evil h. 1884. 

3. Be it h,, or be it harm Scott. 4. H. heipeth hardy 
man alday Chaucer. 

Hap,53.2 n.dial. 1724. [f. Hapz;. 2 ] A 
covering. 

Hap (hsp), a^rh, [ME. Jiappe(yi, f. 
Hap sb}- ; cf ODan. haype to chance.] i. intr. 
To come about by hap or chance ; to happen, 
chance. 2. To have the hap, fortune, or luck 
{to do, or with cl.) ME. 3. To come or go by 
chance ; to chance on or upon ME. 

1. Happe how happe may, A 1 sholde I deye 
Chaucer, as. If the Skie fal, we may happe to catche 
Larkes 1566. 

Hap, Z/.2 Now only Sc, and dial, ME. 
f?Of Norseorigin.] i. tram.To coverup or over. 
tAlso transf, and Jig. -1576. 2. To cover for 

warmth ; to wrap ; to ' tuck up ' (in bed) ME. 

2. His chaplain hapt him up in bed Kingsley. 

Haphazard (hse-pbse^z^d). 1575. [f Hap 
-h Hazard ; lit. ‘ hazard of chance ’.] 

A. si. Mere chance or accident; fortuity. 
Chiefly with at, by, “Mn, 

It is hap hazard, if you escape undamnified 1576. 

B. adj Characterized by haphazard ; random 
1671. 

C. adv. In a haphazard manner ; casually 
18^7. 

Hapless (hse'ples), a, 1568. [f Hap sb.^ 

! -f-LESS.] Destitute of hap or good fortune; 
lucldess. 

An . . haplesse love 1635. Hence Ha*pl®SS-ly adz/., 
•ness (.rare). 

Haplo, comb. f. Gr. airXoos, dnXcnjs single, 
simple : 

haplo-caTdiac [Gr. KapBCa) a., having a heart of 
simple structure; belonging to the Haylocardia or 
Brachiopoda% l[-cerus [Gr. >c€pas], generic name of 
Rocky Mountain sheep; hence -cerine -ste*- 
monous [Gr, a., Bot, having a single circle 

[Gr. drAoTOfxCa], a simple cutting or incision. 

Haply (hse'pli), adv. Now arch, or poet. 
ME, [f. HApA^-{--Ly2.] By hap ; by chance 
or accident ; perhaps. 

Lest h. ye be found even to fight against God Acts 

lla'p’orttL : see Halfpennyworth. 
Happen (hse'p’n), v, [ME. f. Hap + 
-EN 5 2, or extended f. Hap v L] i. intr. To 
come to pass {orig, by hap or chance) ; to take 
place ; to occur. The most general verb to 
express the simple occurrence of an event. t2. 

' With to, u7ito : To fall to the lot of; to come 
in the way of -1764. 3. To have the hap or 

fortune {to do something) ME. 4. To chance 
to be or to come; to 'turn up’, occur ME.; 
also with on, upon, occas. ofx$2>Z' 
x,^ The greatest evill that can h. m this life Hobbes. 
As it happens Jane Austen. No harm shall h. to 
you 1815.^ 3. £ h. to know [etc.] Dickens. 4. Phr. 

Happen in : to go or come in casually : esp, to droj) in. 
Cat a bouse). U.S. _ Ha’ppeningio'^/'. sb., the action 
of the vb- : also (with pit), an event, occurrence 1581. 

Happily (hae*pili)» thappely. 

ME, [f. Happy ^z.-f-LY®.] In a happy man- 
ner, I, = Haply {arch.). 2. With or by good 
fortune; luckily, successfully. (Now often ex- 
pressing only that it is well that things are so.) 
ME. 3, Aptly, fitly, appropriately; fehcitously 
1577. 4. With mental pleasure or content 

1513, 

2. The case h. stands alone in Ks biography Morley. 
Minds . .h. constituted for the cultivation of science 
acaulay. 4. He writes How h. he Hues Shaks. 

Happiness (hse'pines). 1530. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
happy. I. Good fortune or luck; success, 
prosperity, a. The state of pleasurable content 
of mind, which results from success or the 
attainment of what is considered good 1591. 
3. Successful or felicitous aptitude, fitness, or 
appropriateness ; felicity 1599. 

X. Wish me partaker in thy happinesse, When thou 
do’st meet good hap Shaks. a. Oh H. 1 our being’s 
end and aim 1 Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content 1 what- 
e’er thy name PotE. Phr. Greatest h, of the greatest 
number', a principle of moral and political action, 
first enunciated by Hutcheson, 1725 ; shortened, later, 
to ‘greatest h. principle', ‘rule of greatest h.’ 3. 

How pregnant (sometimes) his Replies are? A hap- 
pinesse That often Madnesse hits on Shaks. 


‘ HAppy (has’pi), ME. [f. Hap + -y.] 
fi. Fortuitous; chance -1677. 2. Hav- 

ing good hap or fortune ; lucky, fortunate ; 
favoured by circumstance ME. fb. Blessed, 
beatified -1700. 3. Characterized by or in- 

volving good fortune. (iNow used only in 
association with senses 4 and 5.) ME. 4. 
Having the feeling arising from satisfaction 
with one’s circumstances or condition ; also : 
Glad, pleased 1525. 5. Apt, dexterous ; felici- 

tous ME. 6. colloq. {joc.) Slightly drunk 1770. 

I. Any h. concourse of atoms Hale. 2. The h. seat 
of liberty 1741. b. If yee know these things, h. are 
ye if ye doe them John xiii. 17. Phr. Ofh memory. 
3. Manyh. returns Dickens. 4. Better be h. then 
wise 1562. H. as a king Gay. S- He was apt and 
happie in armes Ld. Berners. A most h. thought 
Sheridan, reply (7nodi), Phr, Happy dispatch : see 
Dispatch, Hara-kiri. 

fHappy, V, 1600. [f. prec.] To render 

happy -1632. 

Ha-ppy-golu*cky. 1672. 

A. adv. Just as it may happen ; haphazard, 

B. adj. Of persons, etc.: Easy-going 1856. 

C. sb, A happy-go-lucky person, quality, or 
character 1851. 

Haquebut, var. of Hackbut. 

Haqueton (hse-kt/n). Obs. exc. Hist. 
ME. [A later var. of ME. akeioim, Acton 
( q.v.)] == Acton. 

1 1 Hara-kiri (ha-rakz’rz). Also corruptly 
hari-kari. 1856, [J apanese (colloq. and vulgar), 
f. hara heUy + ktri cut.] Suicide by disem- 
bowelment, as formerly practised by the higher 
classes in Japan, when in disgrace, or under 
sentence of death. Also called (by Englishmen) 
happy dispatch', see Dispatch sb. Also fg. 
Harangue (harse*g), sb, 1450. [Earlier 
arang, a. OF. ai'enge, harangue, ad. med.L. 
harenga in same sense. Referred by Diez to 
OYiG.hring, MHG. ring, ring, circle ofspecta- 
jtors, etc., arena.] A speech addressed to an 
assembly; a loud or vehement address, a 
tirade ; occas., fa formal or pompous speech. 

His grave H. 1610. I'elemachus, intemp’rate in h. 
COWPER. 

Harangue, v. 1660. [a. F. Jiarangierl\ 
X. intr. To deliver a harangue; to declaim. 
2. irans. To address in a harangue ; to make 
a formal speech to 1682. 

I. My wife, undertook to h. for the family Goldsm. 
2. He often harangued the troops Gibbon. Hence 
Hararnguer. 

Haras (bssTas, ||ara). Now treated as B'r. 
ME. [a. OF. haraz, later haras ‘horses and 
mares kept only for breed ’ ; of uncertain 
origin,] An enclosure or establishment m which 
horses are kept for breeding ; hence, ta stud. 

Harass (hseTas), v. 1618. [a. F. harasser; 
perh. a deriv. form of OF. barer to set a dog 
on.] I. trans. To wear out, or exhaust with 
fatigue, care, trouble, etc. Obs. or dial, fa. 
To harry, lay waste -1710. 3. To trouble or 

vex by repeated attacks 1622. 4. To worry, 

distress with annoying labour, care, impor- 
tunity, misfortune, etc. 1656. 

I. Troops., harassed with a long and wearisome 
march Bacon (J,). 3. The Indians unceasingly 

harassed their march 1865. 4. Vext with lawyers 

and harass’d with debt Tennyson. Hence Ha'rass 
sb. harassment. HaTasse dly , HaTassingly advs. 
HaTasser, 

I Harassment (hae-rasment). 1753. [f. 

[harass z'. - h-MENT,] The action of harass- 
ing; the being harassed ; vexation, worry. 

The E of these applications 1806. 

+Harbergage. ME. [OF.; cf.next] Lodging. 
Harbinge (ha'ibind3), v, 1475. [ME. 

herberge, herbige, a. OF. herbergier, kerbigier; 
see next.] fi. trans. To lodge. Also intr, 
(for as in OF,). “-1603. 2. \nonce~useiiOTa. 
next.] trans. To be a harbinger of. Whitman. 
Harbinger (haubindgsj), sb, [Early ME. 
herbergere and herhergeonr, a. OF. herhergere, 
in obi, case kerbergeor\-geour) one who provides 
shelter or lodgings, f. herbergier vb., f. herberge 
lodging, quarters (for an army, etc.), a. OHG. 
heriberga, f. hari, heri, host, army + -^wa (»* 
OE. ^berg, -beorg) protection, shelter, f, bergan 
to protect. Cf. passenger, messenger, etc.] ti. 
One who provides lodgings ; a host ; a Har- 
BOURER --1502. 2. One sent on before to 

purvey lodgings for an army, a royal train, etc. ; 
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a purveyor of lodgings ; in pi. an advance com- 
pany of an army sent to prepare a camping- 
ground ; a pioneer ME. 3. A forerunner. 
Mostly in transf. and Jig, senses, and in literary 
language. 1550. 

3. The bright morning star, day’s h. Milton. _ The 
prophet and h. of better days Stubbs. Harbinger 
of spring : a small umbelliferous herb of N. America, 
Eri^enia bulbosa^ closely resembling the Earth-nut. 
HaTbinger, v. 1646. [f. prec. (sense 3).] 
irans. To act as a harbinger to ; to announce, 
presage. 

To H. his learned name G. Daniel. 

Harbor, var. sp. of Harbour. 
•fHarborougbi, -borow, etc. ME, ff. 
Harbour sb, and v, 

fHa-rborous, a. 1526. [f. Harbour 
2dt&T huinorous, etc.] i. Affording harbour ; 
given to hospitality -1632. 2. Furnished with 

harbours or havens for ships -1702. 

2. A well known sea, called Euxine, or h. C. Mather. 
Harbour, also (now harbor (ha’rboi) , 
sb.'^ [Late OE. herebeorg, f. here army, Here 
sb, + beorg protection, ME. her(e)ber^e, her{e)~ 
berwe, with cognates in OHG. and ON. The late 
ME. foim remB.ms in Market Harborough, etc.] 
I, Shelter, lodging, entertainment; sojourn, 
abode. 2. A place of shelter or sojourn; 
lodgings ; inn ; asylum. Obs, exc. dial, ME. 
tb. The ‘ house ' of the sun or a planet in the 
zodiac. Chaucer, c. The covert of wild ani- 
mals 1576. d. Jig. 1548. 3. A place of shelter 

for ships ; spec, where they may lie sheltered by 
the shore or by works extended from it; a 
haven, a port ME. 4. Glass-making, A trough- 
like box for holding the mixed ingredients and 
conveying them to the pot for fusion 1891. 

1. Our great Want . . was Harbor and good Company 
Bunyan. 2. Fair h. that them seems : so in they entred 
are Spenser. 3. A Station safe for Ships, when Tem- 
pests roar, A silent H. and a cover’d Shear Drvden. 

^ Comb , : h.-due, a charge for the use of a h, (usually 
in pli ) ; -master, an officer who has charge of a h., 
and of the mooring of ships, etc. therein; -watch, 
a division or subdivision of the watch kept on night- 
duty, when the shm rides at single anchor, 

fHarbour, sbA 1505. [A form of Arbour 
intermediate between it and the earlier 
herber^ erher.'\ a. = Arbour i. -1820. b. A 
bower covered with climbing plants -1790. 
Harbour, also (now CTl .S'.) harbor (ha-iboi), 
V. [Late OE. herebeorgzan, f. herebeorg Har- 

I. irans. ti. To provide a lodging for ; to 
shelter; to lodge, entertain. Also fig. -1671. 
f2. To quarter (soldiers or retainers); to billet; 
rejl, to encamp. Also absol, -1648. 3. To 

give shelter to, to shelter. Now mostly dyslo- 
gistic. Also fig. ME. tb. Of a place, etc.: 
To afford room for ; to contain, hold -1680. 
\*fig. To entertain; to cherish privately; to in- 
dulge (esp. evil thoughts or designs) ME. 5. 
To shelter in a haven or harbour 1555. 6. To 
trace (a stag) to his lair. Also transf, 1531. 

1. She harbours you as her kinsman Siiaks. fig. 
The anguish of my soul, that suffers not Mine eye 
to h. sleep Milt. 3, To h, rebels 1849, vermin 
1851, smuggled tobacco {mod.). 4. To h. suspicions 
xj66, the worst designs Macaulay, resentment 1850. 

n. zntr. I. To lodge, take shelter; to en- 
camp; later, often with some notion of lurking 
or concealment, {arch, or Obs.) Also fig. ME. 
a. Of a stag, etc. : To have its retreat or resort 
1599. 3. To take shelter or cast anchor in a 

haven or harbour. Also fig, 1583. 

t, For this Night, lets harbor here in Yorke Shaks. 
a. The place where the turtle were known to h. Cook. 
Hence Ha'rbourer, -orer, one who harbours (now 
usu. dyslogistic) ; one whose office it is to trace a deer 
to its covert. 

Harbourage, -orage (ha-ibaredi^;). 1570, 
[f. Harbour sb,^ + -age.] i. = Harbour 
X. Aho transf . and fig. 2. =» Harbour 2. 1651. 
3, Shelter for ships, shelter in a haven 1850. 
t. Where can I get me h, for the night Tennyson. 

Harbourless (ha’ibojUs), a, ME, [See 
-LESS,] I. Destitute of shelter, houseless, ta. 
Of a place : Th^it affords no shelter -1589. 3. 

Without harbours for ships 1600. 

Harbrougli(e, Harburrow, obs. ff. Har- 
bour sb. and v. 

Hard a, (sb.) [Com. Teut. : OE. 

heard i—OTeut, Hardiis, corresp. to pre-Tcut. 
*karitis »» Gr. teparbs strong.] 


I, Passively hard. i. That does not yield to 

blows or pressure; not easily penetrated or 
separated into particles ; firm and resisting to 
the touch ; solid, compact in substance and 
texture. 0 pp. to soft, 2. Of money: In 
specie as opp. to paper currency 1706. 3. Said 
of the pulse when the blood-tension is high 
1727. 4. Not easy to wear out or cause to give 

way; formerly, esp., hardy and bold in fight 
OE. f b. Inured, hardened. Shaks. 5. Diffi- 
cult to do or accomplish ME. b. Of the sub- 
ject of an action : Having difficulty in doing 
something. Obs. exc. in hard of hearing. ME. 
6.^ Difficult to understand or explain 1450. 7. 

Difficult to deal with, manage, control, or re- 
sist 1588. 8. Obdurate; callous; hard-hearted 
OE. g. Not easily moved to part with money; 
niggardly, 'close* ME. 10. Not easily movedby 
sentiment ; practical, shrewdly intelligent 1747. 

X. H. stone 1568, egs Sir T. Herbert. Harder than 
adamant Pusey.^ H. iron, iron which retains its 
magnetic properties when removed from the magnetic 
field. H. lead, lead containing certain impunties, 
principally antimony. 2. H. cash to meet a run Galt. 
4. The men, .look as h, as nails 1885. b. Ant, 4* Cl. 
in. xiii. III. 5. So h. a thing it is to please all Bible 
Transl. Pref. A h. thing to manage 1833. 6. To 

ask h. questions Burgon. 7. Phr. H. case, a diffi- 
cult case to treat or deal with; a person that cannot 
be reclaimed ; a ‘ bad lot U,S, 8. With his h. eye, 
casting envious looks at them Lamb. fTo die h. ; 
to die obdurate or impenitent. (See also Hard adv.. 
Die v.^), xo. We Americans have got h. heads 2824^ 

II. Actively hard. i. Difficult to bear or en- 
dure; severe, rigorous, oppressive, cruel OE. 
2. Of persons : Harsh or severe in dealing with 
anyone OE.; of things, actions, etc.: Unfeel- 
ing, cruel, harsh, rough OE.; strict, without 
concession 1612. 

1. Phr, H. lines: see Line. It was his h. lucke 
1576. Money, .a very necessary Commodity in H. 
times 1705. A ‘hard ’ winter 1884. a. Colonel, why 
so h. upon poor Miss Swift. H, words Butler, fare 
CowPER, A h. view of persons and things Carlyle. 
To drive a h. bargain 1870. 

HI. In transf. senses, i. Harsh or unplea- 
sant to the eye or ear, or to the sesthetic faculty 
1513. 2. a. Applied to water holding in solu- 

tion mineral, esp. calcareous salts, which de- 
compose soap and render the water unfit for 
washing purposes 1660. b. Of liquor : Harsh 
to the taste ; acid ; sour from bein^ stale, 
(Now dial, or slang.) 1581. c. Intoxicating, 
strong (colloq, U.S.) 1879. 3 - Comm^ Of 

prices; High and unyielding; stiff. Said also 
of the market, etc. 1882. 4. Phonetics, Ap- 

plied: a. to the letters c, g, when they have 
their original guttural sounds (k, g), as dist. 
from the palatal and sibilant sounds (t|, ts, s, 
d^, etc,); b. to the breath consonants (k, t, p, 
and sometimes J> s, }>, f) as opp. to the 
corresponding voiced consonants (g, d, b; 7, 5, 
z, ts, v) 177s. 5. Electr, Of or pertaining to an 
electron tube having a relatively high vacuum. 

1. A h. lime Shaks., face 1622, outline 1854, negative 
1894. A Virgin h. of Feature Pope. 

IV. +1. Intense in force or degree -1807. 2. 
Carried on unremittingly; (of study) close; in- 
volving great labour or effort ; vehement, 
vigorous, violent OE. 3- Unremitting, per- 
sistent. Qualifying an agent-noun. 1663. 

2. H. drinking 1714, study Swift. Hard labour : 
hard bodily labour of certain kinds imposed upon 
certain classes of criminals during their term of im- 
prisonment. H. s^vearing, swearing (as a witness) to 
one eflfect regardless of perjury; hence, perjury. 3. 
A h. rider Kingsley. 

Phrases and Combs, a. In names of trees and 
plants : h.-corn, a general name for wheat and rye ; 
-grass, a name given locally to various coarse dry 
grasses, e. g. Dactylis glomerata, species of RoU~ 
boellia, etc. ; -rush, Junctis ejfusus', -tinder fungus. 
Boletus igmarius. b. Chiefly tfcchn. ; h. bargain, 
a thing or person not worth ite cost ; -bread, a kind 
of hard-baked cake or biscuit; h. finish, -ing, in 
Plastering, the third and last coat, consisting of fine 
stuff laid on to the depth of about an eighth of an 
inch ! h. fish, cod, ling, etc., salted and dried. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) ti. That which 
is hard, something hard; hardship. ME. only, 
b. In hard, in hard cash, down. +2. Plard or 
firm ground -1629. 3- A firm beach or fore- 

shore; also, a sloping stone roadway or jetty 
at the water’s edge for landing, etc. (Hence, 
at Portsmouth, a street which adjoins the land- 
ing.) 1838. 4. slang, «« hard labour 1890. 


Phr. When Ju comes to k. : when the worst comes 
to the worst. 

Haxd, adv. [OE. hearde, f. Hard a,"] In 
a hard manner, i. With effort or violence; 
strenuously, earnestly, vigorously; fiercely. In 
early use, occas. = exceedingly. 2. So as to 
bring or involve pain or hardship; severely; 
crueUy, harshly ME. tb. With an uneasy 
pace -1824. 3. With difficulty, hardly ; 

scarcely ME. 4. Firmly, securely; tightly; 
fast. Now rare. ME. 5. So as to be hard 
ME. ; on a hard ground, floor, etc. 1577. 6. 

Close, of time or place ME. b. ifaut. Ex- 
pressing the carrying of an action to its extreme 
limits, as in hard-a-lee, -a-port, etc.: see the 
second elements 1549. ty. Parsimoniously. 
Steele. 

I. Strangers. .Who hunt me h, 1586. His majesty 
looked at me very h. Foote. Last night it froze 
h. {modi), 2. H. put to it to veil their feelings 
1885. b. He [Time] trots h. with a yong maid, be- 
tween the contract of her marriage [etc.] A, Y. L. 
iiu ii. ;^3i. Phr. To go h. voitk (a person): to fare ill 
with him ; with hut. introducing a statement of what 
will happen unless prevented by overpowering diffi- 
culties. 3. Phr. To die h,: see Die v.'^ 4. 

Bound h. and fast 1833. 5. Lakes.. h. frozen 1632. 

The harder they lie, the sooner they fatte B. Googe. 
6. H. npon sixtj^ Foote. Phr. To run (a person) k. 
In Comb., qualifying ppl. adjs., to which hard is 
always united by a hyphen, when they are used 
attrib., and generally when they are used predica- 
tively : a. With effort, strenuously, violently, etc., as 
k.-drinkmg, -fought, -hitting, etc. b. With hard- 
ship, severely, etc., as h. faring, -living, etc. C. With 
difficulty, as h.-houghi, -earned, etc. d. So as to be 
hard, tight, etc., as h.-bdked, -pressed, etc. e. h.- 
boiled of an egg: boiled till the white and yolk are 
solid ; fig. (orig._ Z/.d*.) callous, hard-headed, shrewd ; 
•bound, slow in action ; costive ; -drawn, drawn 
when cold, as wire ; -spun, tightly twisted in spin- 
ning; etc. 

fHard, v. [OE. heardiari, orig. intrans., f. 
hard- adj. Hard.] To make, be, or become 
hard [lit. and fig.) -1620. 

Hard and fast, a, 1867. i. Naut. Said of 
a ship on shore. 2. Rigidly laid down and 
adhered to 1867. 

Hard-bake (baudb^ik), 1825. [f. Hard 
a, 4 - Bake v. and jZ^.] A sweetmeat made of 
boiled sugar or treacle with blanched almonds ; 
almond toffee. 

Hardbeam (haudbzm). ? Ohs. OE. [fl 
Hard <z. + Beam tree.] The Hornbeam, Car^ 
pinus Betulus. 

Hard-bitten, a, 1784. [f. Hard a, + 
Bitten pa, pple, (here used actively; cf. ill- 
spoken),"] Given to hard biting; tough in 
fight. 

They will be hard-bitten terriers will worry Dandie 
Scott. 

Hard by. Somewhat arch. 1526. [f. Hard 
adv. 6 + By prep, and adv. ] 

A. prep. Close by; close to, very near to. 
(Now only of place.) 

B. adv. Close by, very near; talso transf, 
close at hand in time 1535. 

Harden (haud’n), v. ME. [f. Hard a, + 
-en repl. OE, heardiazt, to Hard.] 

I. trans, i. To render or make hard; to in- 

durate. Also transf, and fig, t2. To em- 
bolden, confirm; to incite to action -1658. 3. 

To make callous or unfeeling ME. 4. To 
make persistent or obdurate in a course of 
action or state of mind ME. 5. To make firm 
and tight 1523. 6. To render hardy, robust, 

or capable of endurance 1577. 7. Phonetics. 

To make a sound hard. See Hard a. 1871. 

^ I. Snow hardened by frost Tyndall, fig. Harden- 
ing customary into written rights 1874. 3. He hath 

blinded their eyes, and baidened their heart John 
xii. 40, 4. Harden’d in Impenitence Dryden. 6. 

It is not true.. that cold hardens children 1793. 

II. intr, X, To become hard. Also fig. ME. 

2. To become hard in feeling, constitution, 
etc. 1667. 3. Comm. Of prices: To rise; to 

stiffen. Cf. Hard a, 1674. 

I. fig. This natmal sequence hardened first into 
custom and then into law 1891. a. Now his heart., 
hardning in his strength Glories Milt. 

Hence HaTdened, ppl, a, made hard, indurated; 
rendered callous; hard-hearted; obdurately deter- 
mined in a course. HaTdcner, one who hardens 1 
spec, one who hardens metals ; one who case-hardens 
guns. 

Harderian (haidi#*rian), a, 1835. [f. J. J. 
Harder, Swiss anatomist (1656-1711) 4 -lAN.J 
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Anat» In Harderian gland i the lubricating 
gland of the nictitating membrane or ‘third 
eyelid ' in the inner angle of the eye of birds 
and some mammals. 

HaTd-fe.voured, a. arch, 1513. [See 
Hard a. III. i and Favour Having a 
hard or unpleasing ‘ favour appearance, or 
look; ugly. 

The Corsicans are in general . . rather hard-favoured 
Boswell. Hence Hardfa-vouredness. 
Ha-rd-featured, 5. 1748. [See Hard a. 
III. I.] Having hard, harsh, or unpleasing 
features. 

Hard fem, 1828. Any fern of the genus 
Lomaria, as the Northern Hard Fern, Lomaria 
(Blechnnm) Sficant^ of Europe. 

Ha-rd-fisted, a, 1656. Stingy, niggardly. 
Ha-rdhack. U.S, 1851. [f. Hard a, -f 
(?) Hack t;,] A low shrub, Spir^a iomentosa, 
common in New England. 

HaTd-lianded, a, 1590. I. Having hard 
hands, from manual labour. fa. Niggardly, 
close-fisted. Norden. 3. Ruling with a cruel 
hand ; severe 1641. 

1. Hard handed men . . Which neuer labour’d in their 
mindes till now Shaks. 

Ha*rdliead, liard-liead. 1519. i. A 

hard-headed person; one not easily moved; a 
blockhead, ta. A contest of butting with the 
head. Also hard-heads, Dryden. 3. A name 
of fishes : a. The sea scorpion, Coitus Scorfius 
1803. b. The grey gurnard, Trigla gumardus 
1810. c. The menhaden {New England] 
1837. 4. The Californian grey whale, Rhachia- 
nectes glaucusx so named from its habit of 
butting boats i860. 5. The plant Knapweed. 

Also hard-heads, 1794. ^ variety of sponge 

1883. 7. A residual alloy of tin, iron, and 

arsenic, produced in the refining of tin (Ray- 
mond). 

HaTd-headed, a, Z583 i. lit. Having a 
hard head. ta. Not easily turned, as a horse; 
fig, stubborn -1642. 3, Not moved by sophis- 

try or sentiment ; matter-of-fact, logical, prac- 
tical 1779. Hence Hardhea*ded-ly adv., 
•ness. 

Ha*rd-liearted, a. KE. [f. hard heart -i- 
-ED®.] Having a hard heart; unfeeling; un- 
merciful. Hence HardheaTted-ly^z^z/., -ness. 
IjHardiesse (hardze*s). ME. [a. F., f. 
hardi HARDY. Adopted anew as Fr. in i8th 
C.J Hardihood, boldness. 

Hardiliood (ha*idihud). 1634. [f. Hardy 
a, + -HOOD,] I. Boldness, hardiness ; auda- 
city, a. Robustness (of body or constitution) 
{gare) 1794. 

X. with dauntless h., And brandish’d blade, rush on 
him Milt. Phr. To have the h, to deny, etc. So 
Ha'rdihead {arch.). 

Hardily (haudili), adz^, ME. [f. Hardy 
a, + -LY^] I. Boldly, fa. Robustly; not 
tenderly {rare) -1793. t3* Pareniheiically, = 

It may be boldly said; freely, assuredly, by all 
means. Changed later through hardely to 
hardly, -i6oo. 

X. EU I make the assertion [etc.] 1799, z. Among 
those h. brought up Beddoes. 

Hardiment (ha*idiment). arch. ME. [a. 
OF., f, kardi\ ses -ment.] Boldness, hardi- 
hood ; fa bold exploit. 

Now IS the time to prove your h. Wordsw. 

Hardiness (ha*idines). ME, [f. Hardy a, 
+ -NESS.] I. Boldness; audacity; hardihood. 
Now rare. 3. Capability of endurance. Now 
chiefly, Physical robustness. 1642. 3. Catachr. 
for hardness 1539. 

X. There being none that had the h. yet to declare 
. .for the King Clarendon. a. The extreme h. of 
the race 1879. 

Ha*rdisn, a. 1580. [See -ish.] Some- 
what hard. 

Hardly (Widli), adv. ME. [f. Hard a. 
+ In a hard manner, fi. With 

energy; vigorously, forcibly, violently -i8i8. 
fa; Hardily -1622. 3. With hard pressure; 

with seventy or rigour; harshly 1523. 4. 

With hwdship; uneasily, painfully 1535. 5. 

Not easily, Ohs, exc. as in. 6. 1535. 6. Bare- 
ly, only just; not quite; scarcely. (Formerly 
with superfluous negative.) 1553. 7. Closely 

1584. t8, Pareniheiically, Certainly, assured- 
ly, by all means. 


3. The Sea used us h. Bp. Hall, The rule worked 
h. 1886. 4. The husbandmen live h, 1630. 5. Easily 
provoked and h. pacified Fordyce. 6. When Day 
broke, I could h. believe my Eyes i6g8. 7. They 

were so h. pursued Knolles. 

Haxd-mouttied (ha-idmau'Sd, -mauft), a. 
1617. 1. Having a hard mouth: said of a horse 
not easily controlled by the bit. 2. fig. Self- 
willed 1686. 

Hardness (haudnes). OE. [f. Hard a. + 
-NESS.j The quality or condition of being 
hard; aifificulty of penetration, solution, appre- 
hension, performance, endurance; inflexibility, 
stiffness, harshness; ngour, seventy, cruelty; 
obduracy, obstinacy ; hardiness, etc. ; see 
Hard a. Also with a. and pi. 
fHa*rdock. [app. f. OE. kdr^ ME. hor, 
Hoar + Dock.] Some coarse weed ; prob. 
burdock. Lear. IV. iv. 4 (Fol. 2). 

Ha-rd-pan. U.S, 1828. [See Pan.] i. A 
firm subsoil of clayey, gpravelly, or sandy detri- 
tus ; also, hard unbroken ground. 3. fig. 
Bottom; ‘bed-rock' 1852. 

Hards, hurds (haidz, h^idz), sh. pi. Now 
local, [OE. heordan fern. pi. Sometimes 
construed as sing.] The coarser parts of flax 
or hemp ; tow. 

Hard-set, ME. pa. ppleC[ i. In 

a difficult position; beset by trouble. 3. Set 
so as to be hard or firm 1813. 3. Obstinate. 

Scott. 

Ha-rdshell, Ba-rd-shell. 1848. A. adj, 

I. Having a hard shell; as crabs, clams, etc. 
SI, fig. Rigid in religious orthodoxy 1857. B.sh, 
A hard-shelled crab or clam (U.S.). So Hard- 
shelled a. = above ; also, hardened, callous. 
Hardship (ha*jdjip). ME. [f. Hard a. + 
-SHIP.] ti. The quality of being hard to bear; 
hardness; severity -1676. a. Hardness of fate 
or circumstance ; severe toil or suffering ; ex- 
treme privation. Also with a. and pi, ME. 
f b, A piece of harsh treatment -1780. 

z. Men to much misery and h. horn Milt. b. 
To offer a h, or affront to religious prejudices Burke. 

Hard-tack. 1841. [f. Hard a. + Tack 
s3. (fig.).] Ship-biscuit; hence, ordinary sea 
fare in general. 

Hard ti'p, adz/h. and adJ, phr. 1612. i. 
adv, Naut. Said of the tiller when it is put as 
far as possible to windward, so as to turn the 
ship’s head away from the wind. (Usu. as a 
command.) 3. adj. Hard put to it; in want, 
esp. of money. Hard up for, sorely at a Idss 
for. colloq. (of slang origin). 1821. 
Hardware (haudiweaj). 1515. [See 
Ware.] Small ware or goods of metal ; iron- 
mongery. Also attrih. Hence Ha’rdware- 
man, 

Ha'rdwood, sh, 1568. i. The wood or 
timber of deciduous trees, as dist, from that of 
pines or firs; locally, that of oak and ash. 
Mostly attrih. Chiefly Sc, and U.S, a, a. 
In Australia, any timber resembling teak, esp, 
Backhousia Bancroftii, b. A W . Indian shrub, 
Ixora ferrea. 1888. 

Hardy (ha*jdi), a, ME. [a. OF. hardi, nom. 
sing, hardiz, pa, pple. of OF. hardirXo harden, 
etc., a. WGer, "^hardjan to make hard, f. hard 
Hard.] i. Bold, courageous, daring. a, 
opprohHously, Presumptuously bold ; showing 
temerity. Cf. Foolhardy. ME. 3. Capable 
of enduring fatigue, hardship, rigour of the 
weather, etc . ; robust, vigorous 1548. b. Hort. 
Able to grow in the open air throughout the 
year 1852. 

I. A good Knight and bardie of his handes Grafton, 
a h. denial of facts Johnson. 3. [Art] Thou then 
they Less hardie to endure Milt. The h. pine 1783. 
b. Phr. Haf h., able to grow in the open air except 
in winter. H. annual, an annual plant that ripens 
its seed and sows itself year after year. Also fig., 
a subject that comes up year after year in Parlia- 
ment, or in the newspapers. 

HaTdy, sh. 1870. [prob. f. Hard, or 
Hardy a."] A movable piece, called also 
‘fuller’, fitting into a socket in an anvil, used 
by blacksmiths. 

Hare (hew), sh, [Com. Teut. : OE. hara 
: — OTeut. ^hason-, ^hazon-,'] x, A rodent 
quadruped of the genus Lepus, having long 
ears and hind legs, a short tail, and a divided 
upper lip. The common hare of Great Britain 


and Europe is L. timidus. b. The buck is 
sometimes called Jack hare. During March 
(the breeding season) hares are unusually wild ; 
hence the saying As mad as a March h. 1529. 

2, a. fig. Applied to persons, allusively ME. 
b. He who lays the ‘scent 'in the sport hare 
and hounds, also called ‘paper-chase’ 1845. 

3, A southern constellation, Lepus 1551. 4. = 

Sea-hare, a molluscous animal, Aplysia 
depilans 1591. 

Phrases. To hold {or run') with the h. and run {or 
hunt) with the hounds ; to run with h. and hounds : 
to try to keep in with both sides. First catch your 
(Le. as the first step to cooking him): a direction 
jestingly ascribed to Mrs. Glasse, but much more 
recent. 

Comb. : lu-eyed a., having eyes that look all round, 
or that are never closed ; -hearted a., timid ; -kan- 
garoo, a small kangaroo of the genus Lagorchestes, 
so called from its resemblance to a h. in size and 
colour ; hare’s ey e = jagopbthalmia, a disease 
arising from the conti action of the upper eyelid, so 
that the patient is obliged to sleep with the eye half- 
open ; -sighted a., short-sighted ; t-sleep, a very 
light sleep. , 

b. In names of plants : hare*s*bane, Aconitum 
Lagoctonum% hare’S-beard, the Great Mullein; 
hare’s colewort, house, lettuce, p^ace, thistle 
(also h.-ihistle), names for the Sow-thistle, Sonchus 
oleraceus ; hare’s eye, the Red Campion ; hare’s- 
meat, Wood-sorrel; h.-parsley. Wild Chervil; 
hare’s- tail (grass), Lagurus ovaius ; hare’s-tail 
rush. Single-headed Cotton-grass. 

fHare, v, 1523. [Origin not clear.] i. 
irans. To harry ; to worry ; to harass -1674. 
a. To scare -1750. 

2. To h. and rate them thus at every turn, is not to 
teach them Locke. 

Harebell, hare-bell (he»'ibel). Also hair- 
belL ME. [f. Hare sh. + Bell ; perh. as 
growing where hares frequent.] i. = Blue- 
bell 2. a, = Bluebell i. 176^. 

z. E’en the slight hare-bell raised its head Elastic 
from her airy tread Scott. 

Ha^re-brain. Also hair-. 1550. [f. Hare 
sh. + Brain. The sp. hair-hrain is later, j -f i . 
A person who has a brain like a hare’s ; a giddy 
or reckless person -1670. a, attrih. or adj. = 
Hare-brained. 1566. 

Ha*re-brained, a. Also hair-. 1548, [f. 
hare brain + -ED 2. For hair- see prec.J Hav- 
ing no more brains or sense than a hare ; 
heedless ; rash, wild, mad. 

They, out of a hare-brained lunacie, desire battaile 
1615. 

HaTe-finder. A man whose business 
is to find or espy a hare in form. Much Ado 
I. i. 186. 

Harefoot, hare-foot. ? Ohs. ME. i. A 
foot resembling a hare’s ; spec, a long narrow 
foot found in some dogs 1748. a, A nickname 
for a fleet-footed person ME. 3. A plant ; = 
Hare's-foot i. ME. 

Hareld (hseTeld). 1841. [ad. mod.L. 
Harelda, altered from Havelda, f. Icel. name 
kavelle,'] A species of sea-duck, Harelda 
glacialis. 

Hare-lip (he9*jjli‘p). Also fhair-. 1567. 
[f. Hare sh. -1- Lip.] Fissure of the upper lip, 
caused by arrest of development ; so called 
from resemblance to the cleft lip of a hare. 
Hence Hare-lipped a. 

Harem, haram (hes-rem). Also hareem, 
harim (harf'in). 1634. [a. Arab, haram, and 
harim lit. (that which is) prohibited or unlawful, 
a sacred place, sanctuary, enclosure ; the 
women's part of the house ; wives, women.] 
I. The part of a Mohammedan dwelling-house 
appropriated to the women; called also seraglio, 
and in Persia and India zenana. Also transf, 
and fig. 3. The occupants of a harem collec- 
tively; esp. the wives and concubines collectively 
of a Turk, Persian, or Indian Mussulman 1781, 
Also transf. and fig. 3. A Mohammedan 
sacred place or area. More usually har&m, 
forbidden, sacred place 1855. 

Haremgiform, a. 1828, [f. mod. Zool. 
L. Aamz^r-f-FORM.] Having the form of a 
herring. (Diets.) 

Hare’s-ear (heoTZiio.i). 1597. [From the 
shape of the leaves. 1 The name given to species 
of Bupleurum (N.O. UmhelHferx), and Erysi- 
mum (N.O. Cruciferx), having auricled leaves. 
Hare’s-foot, 1562, i, A species of clover 
{Trifolium arvense), with soft hair about the 
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flowers. Msoc2}ltA hare* s-foot trefoil, a. The 
Corkwood tree {Ochroma Lagopus) of the W. 
Indies and Central America; so called from 
the dehiscent ripe fruit with the cotton of the 
seeds protruding from it 1866. 

Comb.: Haxe’s*foot Fern, a name of DavalUa 
cauarimsis ; also of other species, as D. pyxidata. 
Hare's*foot Sedge, Carex la^opina. 

IlHarfang (haul^g). 1774. [a. F., a. Sw. 
harfang, f. kar{e h.s.xQ+fdnga to catch.] The 
Great Snowy Owl. 

Haricot (hse’nk^?, -k^t), sb. 1653. [a. F. 
haricot \ of uncertain origin. See Littre.J i. 
A ragout (orig. of mutton, now occas. of other 
meat). Also aft rib, 1706. 2. A leguminous 

plant of the genus Phaseolus, esp. P. vulgaris^ 
the common Kidney-bean or French-bean ; 
also Haricot bean. Applied both to the plant 
and to the beans. Hence Haricot, Harico v, 
trarts. to make into a h. (sense i), 

Harier, obs. f. Harrier. 

Hari-kari, erron. f. Hara-kiri. 
fHa*riolate, v. 1656. [f. L. hariolat-, 

hartolari, f. hariolus soothsayer.] intr. To 
soothsay; also, m 17th c., to practise ventrilo- 
quism -1677, Hence tHariola’tion. 
fHaristi (hes'rij), a. 155a. [f. Hare sh, + 
-ISH.] Of the nature of a hare ; mad, foolish 
-1581. 

Hark (hark), v. Early ME. herkien : — 
OE. type ^heo 7 'cian ; in ablaut relation with 
MDu. horken, horcken^ etcj i. trans. To give 
ear or listen to. 2. intr. To give ear, hearken, 
listen. Also absol, (chiefly in imperative,) ME. 
3. intr. Used in hunting, etc., as a call of at- 
tention and incitement 1610. 

X. H. what he himself here saith 1680- a. Just 
Lord, to my suit E Sidney, absot, Harke, they rore 
Temp. IV. i. 262. HarPee, harkee : = hark ye (in 
the imperative); so, less commonly, hark you^ and by 
confusion hark thee. 3. Hark away, forward, in, 
off: to proceed or go away, forward, in, draw off. 
H. back ; (of hounds) to return along the course taken, 
till the lost scent is found again; hence ffg. to retrace 
one’s course or steps. H. on, forwards (trans.) ; to 
ume on with encouraging cries. H. back : to recall. 

Hark, sb, 1737. [f. Hark v."] a. An act 
of harking. b. A shout starting or urging on 
the hounds in the chase ; also hark away, c. 
Hark back : a backward move. ! 

Harken, v, etc. : see Hearken, etc. ; 
H[arl, harle, sb. See also Herl. 1450. 
[app. MLG. herle, harle, etc., LG. harl 
fibre of flax or hemp,] i. A filament or fibre 
(of flax or hemp) 1649. 2. A barb or fibre of 

a feather 1450. 

Harleian (haal?*an, haulian), a. 1744. [ad. 
mod.L. Harleianvs, f. surname Harley Of 
or belonging to Rotaert Harley Earl of Oxford 
(1661-1724), and his son Edward Harley ; esp. 
in reference to the library of books and MSS. 
collected by them, of which the MSS, were 
purchased in 1753 and deposited in the British 
Museum. 

Harlequin (ha'ilitwin, -kin), 1590. [a.F. 
harlequin, arlequin, ad. It. arlecchino\ ? of 
Teut. origin.] i. A character in Italian and 
French light comedy ; in English pantomime a 
mute character supposed to be invisible to the 
clown and pantaloon ; he has many attributes 
of the clown (his rival in the affections of 
Columbine) with the addition of mischievous 
intrigue ; he usually wears particoloured be- 
spangled tights and a visor, and carries a light 
bat of lath as a magic wand. Also transf. 2. 
A small breed of spotted dogs 1774. 3* A 

northern species of duck, Histrionic us minutus, 
with variegated plumage ; also Harlequin duck 
1772. 

X. A piece of patch-work, a mere harlequin’s coat 
Footk. In the same manner as dumb h. is repre- 
sented on our theatres Johnson. 

H, aitrlb. or as adj. Resembling a harlequin 
or his dress; burlesque, ludicrous; particoloured 
1779 - , 

C0mb,i b.-baty an Indian species, Scoiophilus or» 
naius, of pale tawny-brown, with white spots ; b. 
beetle, a S. American longicorn beetle, Acrocinus 
longimanus, with particoloured elytra; h. brant, 
the American white-fronted goose, Anser athifrons 
ffambeli, also called pled or speckled brant j b- cab- 
bage-bug, an American hemipterous insect, Mur- 
ganiia fustrionica, having brilliant markings; h. 
duck: see 3; b.-flower, a name of the S. African 


genus Sparaxis, N.O. Iridaceat, with great variety 
of colouring; b, garrot, the golden-eye duck or pied 
widgeon, a species of Clangula\ b. xnotb, the magpie 
moth, A braxas grossulariaia ; b. pigeon, an Aus- 
tralian Bronze- wing pigeon ; b. ring, a ring so called 
because set round with variously-coloured stones; 

b. rose, a variety of rose with striped petals; b. 
snake, the coral-snake and other species of Elaps, 
so called from their variegated colouring of orange 
and black. 

Harlequin, v, rare. 1737. [f. prec. sb.] 
a. trans. To conjure away, like harlequin, b. 
intr. To play the harlequin 1828. 
Harlequinade (haili'k(w)in^*d), sh, 1780, 
fa. F. arlequinade\ see prec. and -ade.] A 
kind of pantomime ; that part of a pantomime 
in which the harlequin and clown play the 
principal parts. Also transf. Hence Harle- 
quina*de v, to play the harlequin; to act 
fantastically. 

fHa’rlock. 1631. Some flower not identified. 
It cannot well be either hardock or charlock, 
Drayton. 

Harlot (ha'jlot, -^t), sb, ME. [Found first 
as masc., early in 13th c.; a. OF. hei'lot, harlot, 
arlot masc., lad, young fellow, base fellow, 
knave, vagabond. A Rom. word, of uncertain 
history and origin.] fi. A vagabond, beggar, 
rogue, villain, low fellow, knave. In ifi-iyth 

c. , sometimes a man of loose life ; also, often, a 

terra of insult. -1699. +2, An itinerant jester or 
juggler -1483. ts. A male servant j a menial ; 
cf. Knave -1536. t4. — ‘ Fellow * -1634. 5. 

Applied to a woman, a. As a general term of 
execration {rare) 1485. b. spec. An unchaste 
woman ; a strumpet ME. Alsoyf^. aitrib. 
That is a harlot ; of or pertaining to a harlot 
ME. 

4. He [Somonour] was a getitil h. and a kynde A 
bettre felawe sholde men noght fynde Chaucer. 6, 
And teare the stain’d skin of my H. brow Shaks. 

Phr. To play the h, (Of both sexes, but chiefly of 
women.) Hence Harriot v, to play the h. 
Harlotry (haul^tri), sb, (a,) ME. [f. 
Harlot sb, -h-ry.] ti. Buffoonery ; ribaldry; 
obscene talk or behaviour -1809. 2. Unchas- 

tity ; the conduct of a harlot ; dealing with 
harlots; the practice or trade of prostitution 
ME. 3. Conor, A harlot ; a term of opprobrium 
for a woman 1584. 4. fig. Meretriciousness 

1768. f 5. attrib, or as adj. Base, filthy, trashy 
-1663. 

3. A peeuish selfe- will’d h. Shaks. 4. Ev*n as the 
virgin blush of innocence [eclips’d] The h. of art G, 
Mason. 

Harm (harm), [Com. Tent. : OE. hearm 
: — OTeut. *hartno~z\ perh. cogn, w. Skr. 
srama labour, toil.] i. Evil (physical or other- 
wise) as done or suffered ; hurt, injury, damage, 
mischief. Also with a, and pi. t2. Grief, 
pain, trouble, affliction. Also with a, and pi. 
-1627. 

I, Thou shalt have no harme truely Chaucer. Of 
ij harmys the leste is to be taken 1461. Phr. Oui^ of 
harm's way ; out of the way of doing or of suffering 
injury. 

Harm, v, [OE. hearmian, i. hearm Harm 
j 3 .] To do harm (to) ; to injure ; to hurt, 
damage. Orig. To be hurtful, with dative, 
which ult, became a simple object, making the 
vb. trans. Also absol. 

An High Elme.. in the midst of a Garden, .harm? 
all round about it 1659. When a man has no sense 
he is harmed by courage Jowett. 

Harmala (haumala), harme! (haumel). 
OE. [Late L., = Gr. dpfxaXa, from Semitic.] 
Wild me, Peganum Harmala, a plant native 
to Southern Europe and Asia Minor. Hence 
Harmaline (haumaioin), Ci^m.,awhite crystal- 
line alkaloid (CisHitNaO) obtained from the 
seeds of wild rue. 

tHaTman. Thieved Cant, 1567. [f, ? + 
~man(s as in darkmans, etc.] i. pi. Harmans, 
the stocks -1609. a. Short for Harman-beck : 
A constable -1829. Hence tHa-rinan-beck 
\heck. Beak j^.s], a constable, 

IlHarmattan (haimse-tan, in 18th c. 
haumatsen). 1671. ([From haramata, the name 
in the Fanti lang. of W. Africa.] A dry parch- 
ing land-wind, which blows during December, 
January, and February, on the coast of Upper 
Guinea ; it obscures the air with a red dust-fog. 
Also attrib, 

Harmel : see Harmala, 


[See -FUL.] 
Ha'rmful-ly 


Harmful (harmful), a. ME. 

Fraught with harm ; injurious. 

Harmine (haumsin). 1864. [f. Haema(la 
+-INE.] Chem, An alkaloid (C13H12N2O) con- 
tained in the seeds of Harmala, or obtained 
by oxidation of harmaline. Harmi-nic acid, an 
acid (C10H8N2O4) obtained by oxidation of h. 
Harmless (ha*jmles),(:z. ME. [-less.] I. 
Free from harm ; unhurt, uninjured. lAowrare. 
2, Free from loss, free from liability to punish- 
ment, or to pay for loss ME. 3. Innocent 
{arch.) ME. 4. Inoffensive, innocuous 1533. 

2. To save the lessee h. from any claiming by, from, 
or under the covenantor 1818. 3. To follow h. Nature 
Feltham. Ha*rmless-ly adv,, -ness. 

Harmomc (haaiTF’nik). 1570. [ad.^L./^flr- 
monicus, a. Gr. dpixoviicbs, in neut. pi. apfiovird 
as sb., theory of music, f. appLOvia HARMONY ; 
see -ic.] 

A. adj, I. Relating to music, musical ; in 
reference to ancient music, Relating to melody 
as dist. from rhythm. Obs. exc. in spec. uses. 

2. Harmonious, in harmony, concordant 1667. 

3. Mus. Relating to harmony (as dist. from 

melody and rhythm) ; belonging to the com- 
bination of musical notes in chords 1661. 4. 

Acoustics and Mus. Applied to the tones pro- 
duced by the vibration of a sonorous body in 
aliquot parts of its length (see B. 2) ; relating 
to such tones 1831. 5. Math. a. Applied to 

the relation of quantities whose reciprocals are 
in arithmeticad progression (e. g. i, J , . . .) ; 
or to points, lines, functions, etc., involving 
such a relation 1706. b. Harmonic motion, a 
periodic motion, which in its simplest form 
[simple h. motion) is like that of a point in a 
vibrating string, and is identical with the 
resolved part, parallel to a diameter, of uniform 
motion in a circle 1867. 6. Relating to or 

marked by harmony, agreement, or concord ; 
harmonizing in aspect or artistic effect; har- 
monious in feeling, etc. 1756. 7. Anat. Be- 

longing to or of the nature of a false suture 
1826. 

a. With Heav’nly touch of instrumental sounds In 
full h. number joind Milt. ^ 4. Harmonic scale ; 
the scale formed by the series of harmonics of a 
fundamental note. 5. a, H. progression, the rela- 
tion of a series of quantities whose reciprocals are in 
arithmetical progression, or such a series itself. H. 
proportion, the relation of three quantities in h. pro- 
gression ; the second is said to be a h. mean between 
the first and third. b. H function, a function con- 
sisting of a series of terms, each of which exprebs^ a 
harmonic motion ; in a wider sense, any function that 
satisfies a differential equation of a class of which that 
expressing a simple harmonic motion is the first ex- 
ample. H. analysis, the calculus of h. functions, an 
important part of modern mathematical analysis. _ H, 
current {Electr.), an alternating current the variations 
of which follow the law of a harmionc curve. 

B. sb. I. pi. A theory or system of musical 

sounds or intervals; that part of acoustics 
which relates to music. ^ (Rarely in sing.) Obs, 
exc. in reference to ancient systems 1709. 2. 

(Short for h, tone. ) One of the secondary tones 
produced by vibration of the aliquot parts of a 
sonorous body (as a string, reed, column of 
air in a pipe, etc.) ; usually accompanying the 
primary tone produced by the vibration of the 
body as a whole. Also called overtones or tipper 
partials. 1777. 3- Math. = H, function (A. 

5 b), in the wider sense. Spherical h., a h. 
function having a relation to Spherical Geo- 
metry akin to that which functions expressing 
harmonic motion have to Plane Geometry 1867, 

4. Electr, In an alternating circuit, a compo- 
nent current whose frequency is a multiple of 
the fundamental 1894. 

Harmonica (hajmp'nika). 1762. [fern, of 
L. hannonicus. used subst.] i. a. An instru- 
ment consisting of a row of hemispherical glasses 
fitted on an axis turned by a treadle and dip- 
ping into a trough of water, played by the 
application of the finger, b. An instrument 
consisting of a row of glass plates mounted on 
a resonance box and struck with hammers, c. 
A kind of mouth organ. a- Name given to 
different organ-stops 1840. 

Harmonical (haimp'nikal), a. 1531. [f. as 
Harmonic + -AL.] i. =• Harmonic a. jd. 

Now tare. 2. Relating to collation of parallel 


e (Ger.Ko'ln). ^ ,Kr.p««). ii (Ger. Miiller). ii (Fr. d«ne). » (c«rl). £ (e») [there), i (ei) (r<ni). I (I'r. Wre). § (Kr, fern, eazth.). 
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passages in different books 1612. fa. = Har- 
monic a. I. -1837. t4. ~ Harmonic a, 2. 

“I774. 5. = Harmonic a, 3. ? Obs. 1727. 

t6. = Harmonic cl 4. 1727. 7. Math. = 

Harmonic a. 5. 1569. f b. as sb. {pi.) Quanti- 
ties in harmonica! progression -1796. t8. 

Anat, — Harmonic iz. 7. 1578. 
Harmonically (haimf7*nikali), adv. 1589. 

p. prec. + -L.Y 2 .] ti. Harmoniously, agree- 

(Sometimes jtg. from 2.) -j68i. fa. 
With harmony or concord of sounds -1751. 
8. Mus. In relation to harmony 1775. ^ 4* 

Math. In a harmonic relation or proportion 

W* 

Harmonicon (haim^-nik^n). 1825. [a. Gr. 
hpyiQviKQv adj. neut. sing.] a. = Harmonica 
I a, b. b. A mouth-organ consisting of a row 
of free reeds arranged m case so as to give 
different notes by expiration and inspiration. 
Harmonious (haim^a-nios), a. 1530. [ad. 
F. harmonieux, f. harmonic; see -OUS.] 1. 
Marked by harmony, agreement, or concord 
1638. b. Marked by agreement of feeling or 
sentiment; consentient, unanimous 1724. a. 
Characterized by harmony of sounds; con- 
cordant; tuneful; full of harmony 1549. b. 
iransf. Of persons : Singing, playing, or speak- 
ing tunefully or agreeably 1530. 

X. A.,h, order of architecture in all its parts Ho- 
garth. a. H. bells G. Herbert, b. The popular 
air known as ‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith ' Grove, 
Hence Harmo*nioTis-ly adv.j -ness. 

Harmoniphon, -phone (hajm^mif^n, 
-fcTan). 1839. [f. Gr. dp/iov£ a H- -sound- 
ing.] A musical instrument consisting of a 
tube like that of a clarinet, enclosing a set of 
free reeds governed by a keyboard. Also ap- 
plied to a musical box with a combination of 
reeds and pipes. 

Harmonist (haumonist). 1570. [f. Har- 
monize V, ; see -tst.] i . One skilled in musical 
harmony, a. A musician. Also Jig. A poet 
(cf. singer). 1742. b. A composer skilled in 
harmony (as dist. from melody, etc.) ; one 
versed in the theory of harmony 1790. c. One 
of a school of ancient Greek musical theorists 
who founded the rules of music on the subjec- 
tive effects of tones, not on their mathematical 
relations, as the canonists did 1570. a. One 
who collates and harmonizes parallel narratives, 
or the like ; esp, one who makes a harmony of 
the Gospels 1713. 3* A harmonizer 1809. 4. 

(with capital One of a communistic reli- 
gious body in the United States, founded by 
Geo. Rapp of Wurtemberg in 1803 ; they settled 
in Pennsylvania, and founded a town called 
Harmony (whence their name) 1824. Hence 
Harmonii'stic a. belonging to the work of a h. 
(sense 2) ; sh. (also in pll) harmonistic studies. 
Harmoni’stically adv, in the manner of a h, ; 
in relation to a harmony of writings. 
Harmonium (haim^umi^m), 1847. [a. F. 
harmonium^ deriv, of Gr.-L. harmonia or Gr. 
AppoviSs; cf, melodiunt.^ A keyboard instru- 
ment, the tones of which are produced by free 
metal reeds, tongues, or vibrators, actuated by 
a current of air from bellows, usually worked 
by treadles ; a kind of reed-organ. 
Harmonization (haumonoiz^i-Jen), 1837. 
[f. next-f-ATiON.] The action or process of 
harmonizing. 

Harmonize (ha'imonaiz), 70. 1483. [a. F, 
harmoniser,i. harmonic; see-iZE.j ti, intr. 
To sing or play in harmony. Caxton, 2. To 
be in harmony {with) ; to accord, agree 1629 ; 
to form a concord 1855. 3. trans. To bring 

into harmony, agreement, or accord 1700. 
Also absol. b. To reconcile 1767. 4. Mus, 

To add notes, usually of lower pitch, to the 
notes of (a melody) so as to form chords ; to 
add harmony to. Also absol. 1790. 

a. The colours do not h. (mod.). 3. A music 

harmonizing our wild cries Tennyson, when social 
mws first harmonized the world Johnson. Hence 
xxa'rmoiiizer, one who harmonizes. 

Efarmonometer (harmon^^'m/toj), 1823, 
[ad. F. hannononUtrCt irreg. f. harmonic -f- -mhire 
(see -meter).] An instrument for measuring 
the harmonic relations of musical notes. 
Harmony (haumbni). ME, [a.F. harmonic^ 
ad. L. harmonia, a. Gr., f. stem dppo- of dppb^fLv 


to fit together, arrange.] i. Combination or 
adaptation of parts, elements, or related things, 
so as to form a consistent and orderly whole ; 
agreement, congruity 1532. 2. Agreement of 

feeling or sentiment ; peaceableness, concord. 
(Sometimes as Jg. from 4.) 1588. 3. Combina- 
tion of parts or details with each other, so as to 
produce an aesthetically pleasing effect ; agree- 
able aspect thus arising 1650. 4, The com- 

bination of musical notes, so as to produce a 
pleasing effect ; melody ; music. (The earliest 
sense in English.) ME. b, gen. Pleasing 
combination of sounds 1529. 5. Mus, The 

combination of (simultaneous) notes so as to 
form chords (dist, from melody, which is the 
succession of notes forming an air or tune) ; 
that part of musical art or science which deals 
with chords ; the structure of a piece in relation 
to its chords 1526. 6, A collation of passages 

on the same subject from different writings, 
arranged so as to exhibit their consistency ; as, 
a harmony of the Gospels 1588. 6. Anat. False 
suture or union by mere apposition. 1615. 

1. Pre-esiablished harmony (Leibnitz) : a harmony 

between mind and matter established before their 
creation, whereby their actions correspond though no 
communication exists between them. 2. Harmonic to 
behold in wedded pair Milt. 3. The h. of a face 
1650. 4. Songes ful of Armonye Chaucer. Ten 

thousand Harpes that tun'd Angelic harmonies Milt. 
H, of the spheres : see Sphere, b. O mighty-mouthed 
inventor of harmonies Tennyson. 

Harmost(haum^st). 1775. [ad.Gr. appofTrfjs, 
f. dppLo^eiv to fiit, regulate.] One of the gover- 
nors sent out by the Spartans during their 
supremacy to control the subject cities and 
islands. 

Hannotome (haum^nm). 1804. [a. F. 
harmotome (Haiiy), f, Gr. dppos joint •+• 
^ropos cutting.] Min, A hydrous silicate of 
aluminium and barium, commonly occurring 
in cruciform twin crystals of various colours. 
Also called crossstone. 

Harness (ha’ines), sb. [ME. harneis, 
kameys, a, OF. harneis, -ois (mod. harnais). 
Ult. origin unkn.] ti- Tackle, gear, furniture, 
armament ; e.g, of a ship, a fishing-rod, etc. 
-1632, 2. Body-armour; all the defensive 

equipment of an armed horseman, for both 
man and horse; military equipment or accoutre- 
ment. Hist, or arch. ME, Also fig. b. with 
a : A suit of mail 1489. 3. The trappings of 

a horse ; now confined to the gear or tackle 
of a draught horse or other animal ME. b. 
fig. Working equipments ; the routine of daily 
work 1841, t4- Furniture; apparel “I601, 5. 
The apparatus in a loom by which the sets of 
warp-threads are shifted alternately to form the 
shed ; the mounting 1572. fe. Ware, gear ; 
Jig, affairs, matters. Chaucer. 

2. At least weel dye with Harnesse on our backe 
Shaks. fig. Men who win power, easily put on its 
h., dignity Lytton. 3. wild horses, .which had 
never before been in h. 1834. b. In h., ip the routine 
of daily work ; to die in k,, I, e. in the midst of work. 

Ha*mess, v. ME. [In form hamesche, a. 
OF, hameschier, f, hamesc-, OF. harneis Har- 
ness.] ti. To furnish, equip, accoutre; esp. 
to ornament with fittings of price -1534. 2. 

To equip in harness or armour ; to arm {arch.) 
ME, ; fto fortify {Macc. iv. 7). Also fig, 3. 
To put harness on (a horse, etc.) ; now only on 
draught animals, esp, carriage-horses ME. Also 
fig, 4. To dress, apparel, array. Obs, or arch. 
ME. 

X; A gay daggere, Harneised wel and sharpe as 
point of spere Chaucer. 2. H. yourselves for the 

war Bunyan. 3 fi,g. Harnessed together in matri- 
mony Sheridan. Hence Ha'messer. 
'(■Ha*niess-bearer. 1563. An armour-bearer 
--1611. 

Ha*niess-cask. 18 1 8. Naut. A cask or 
tub with a rimmed cover used on board ship 
for keeping the salt meats for present consump- 
tion. Also harness-tub, 

HarnSi sh. //., brains. 

Harp (harp), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. 
hearpe : — OTeut. ^harpSn-, Thence late L. 
harpa.l ^ musical instrument consisting 
of a framework, now usually triangular in form, 
furnished with strings (and now with pedals) , 
and played with the fingers. Also fig, 2. The 
northern constellation Lyra 1551. t3. a. == | 


harP'groat (see Comb.), b. Short for harpshiU 
hng (see Comb.). -1606. 4, A screen or sieve. 

Sc, 1768. 5. Mso karpshelli A mollusc of the 

genus jHarpa of family Buccinidte, and its shell 
1751. 6. Also harp-seal : The Greenland seal : 
so named from the harp-shaped dai'k marking 
on the back 1784. 

I. Our pleasures are the feast, the h., the dance 
CowPER. Double harp : one with two sets of strings 
differently tuned. AEolian h. : see ^Eolian. 

Comb. : h.-file, a wire hook for filing papers, at- 
tached to a harp-shaped piece of iron ; -fish, a fish 
of the genus Lyra, the Piper ; f-groat, an Irish coin 
bearing the figure of a h. on the reverse; -lute, an 
instrument having twelve strings and resembling the 
guitar ; -seal, see 6 ; f-shilling ; see Harper ^ 2 ; 
t-star, Vega, the chief star in Lyra. 

Haip, V. [OE. hearpian, f. prec. sb.] I. 
intr. To play on a harp. 4 * 2 . trans. To play 
(notes, etc.) upon a harp -1777. ^ t3* trans. 

To play upon, twang 1628. 4. hiir. To make 
a sound like that of the harp 1657. 5. trans. 

To give voice to, to guess 1605. tb, intr. To 
k, at : To guess at. Milt. ^ 

I. Sworded seraphim . . Harping in loud and solemn 
quire Milton, fig. To k. upon, on, a, one, the same 
(etc.) string’, to dwell on a subject to a wearisome or 
tedious length. To h. on, upon ; to dwell wearisomely 
upon in speech or writing ; Still harping on my 
daughter Shaks. 5. Ihou hast harp'd my feare 
aright Shaks. 

fHarpagon. 1553. [ad. L. harpago, -onem^ 
f. Gr. dpTrdyTj.] A grappling-hook -1600. 

Harper 1 (ha'jpoi). [OK. hearpere; see 
Harp sb, and -er-^,] i. One who harps or 
plays upon a harp. 2. Applied to Irish coins, 
bearing the figure of a harp ; esp. the harpshil- 
hng, worth gd, English, Obs. exc. Hist. 1598. 
3. The harp-seal {Cent. Diet ). 

Harper 2 (also harpier\ app. error for 
Harpy. Mach, iv. i. 3. 

Ha*rping, ppl. a. 1641. [See -ing^.] 
That harps or plays on a harp. Also iransf 
fHarping-iron (ha’apigioi'sm). 1596. [Re- 
lated to F. harper to grapple, etc.] A barbed 
spear used for spearing whales and large fish ; 
a harpoon -1814. 

Harpings (ha*ipinz), sh. pi. Also fhar- 
pins, -f barpens. 1658. [? f. Harp jriJ, J i. a. The 
lore-parts of the wales which encompass the 
bow of a ship and are fastened to the stem b. 
Pieces of oak, forming an extension of the rib- 
bands, for holding the cant-frames of a vessel 
m place until the outside planking is worked, 
2. Cat-harpings : the ropes or (now oftener) 
iron cramps that serve to brace in the shrouds 
of the lower-masts behind their respective yards. 
Also cat-harpivg legs. 1626. 

Harpist (ha'apist). 1613. [-ist.] A (profes- 
sional) harper, 

Hai^on (hajpw'n), sh. 1625. [ad. F. 
harpon, deriv. of harpe dog’s claw, cramp, 
cramp-iron, etc., ad. L. harpe {harpa) — Gr. 
dpirq sickle, scimitar.] ti- A barbed dart or 
spear -1697. 2. A barbed spear-like missile, 

to the shank of which a long line of rope is at- 
tached ; it is used for capturing whales or large 
fish, being either hurled by the hand or fired 
fiom a gun 1694. 

Comb. ; h.-fork, a kind of hay-fork worked by 
tackle in loading or unloading hay; -gun, a gun 
for firing harpoons ; -rocket, a bomb-lance for kilung 
whales. 

Harpoo*n, v. 1774. [f. prec.] trans. To 
strike or spear with a harpoon. Also iransf. 
and/^. 

Harpooneer (harpwm»*i). Now rare. 
Also t*ier. 1613. [f. HARPOON + -EER, 

lER.] = next. 

Harpooner (haipz^moi). 1726. [f. Har- 
poon z/. + -ER^.J One who hurls or fires a 
harpoon. 

Ha*rpress. [f. Harper + -ess.] A female 
harper. Scott. 

fHaTpsical (also -secol, -sicol, vulg. 

haspicols). 1616. Corrupt ff. HARPSICHORD, 
prop, after virginal -1773. 

Harpsichord (haupsik^id). 1611. [ad. 
obs. F. harpechorde (Cotgr.), f L. harpa •¥ 
chorda string. The s is intrusive ] A key- 
board instrument of music (resembling in ap- 
pearance the grand piano), in which the strings 
were plucked or set in vibration by quill or 


se (man), a (p^jss), au (kwd), (c*#t). f(Fr. chef), o (ever), si (/, eye), p (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). z (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g^t). 
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leather points set in jacks connected by levers 
with the keys. (In use from i6-i8th c.) Also 
attrid. 

Harpy (haupi). 1540. [ad. L. harpyia^ 
usu. in pi. harpy ix = Gr. ap^nviai * snatchers ’. 
Perh. immed. a, F. harpie.'] i. Gr, and L. 
Myth, A fabulous monster, rapacious and 
filthy, having a woman’s face and body and 
a bird’s wings and claws, and supposed to act 
as a minister of divine vengeance, 2. transf. 
and fig, A rapacious, plundenng, or grasping 
person 1589. 3. The Harpy-eagle 1838. 

4. The moor-buzzard, Cirms xrugi?iosus 1838. 

5. The Harpy-bat, q.v. 

1. Both tableland provisions vanished quite With 
sound of harpies’ wings, and talons heard Milt. 

2. The insolent carriage of Prince Rupert, and his 
Harpyes 1643.^ The harpies of taxation Johnson. 
Hence Harpyian (erron. -peian, -pyan) a, 
Ha*rpy-ba’t. 1883. A name of two or 
more species of bat found in the East Indies. 
Ha*rpy-ea*gle. 1830. A large and power- 
ful bird of prey ( Thrasyaetus harpyia^ or 
Harpyia destructor) with crested head and fan- 
shaped tail, a native of S. America. 
Harquebus, arquebus (hauk wib-ps, auk-), 
sb, 1532. [a. 1 6th c. F. [h)arquehuse, a corrup- 
tion, through It., of MHG. hake{7i)buhse lit. 
‘hook-gun’; see Hackbush, Hackbut.] i. 
The early type of portable gun, varying in size, 
and, when used in the field, supported upon a 
tripod, trestle, or other * carriage or upon a 
forked rest. The name in German meant 
literally * hook-gun ’, from the hook, cast along 
with it, by which it was attached to the carriage ; 
but the meaning was forgotten, and the name 
became generic for portable fire-arms in the 
i6th c.; see 2. 1520. fa. Harquebus h. croc 
(corruptly of crock) : * An arquebus supported 
on a rest by a hook of iron fastened to the 
barrel. From the size of its calibre it was used 
to fire through loopholes ’ (Meyrick) -1693. 3. 
collect. Soldiers armed with harquebuses 1594. 

So Ha^rquebusa’de, a-rq-, fa shot from a h. ; 
a continuous discharge of such shots. Ha r- 
quebusieT, arq-, a soldier armed with a h. ; 
vars. f HaTquebusher, -butter. 
fHarrage. A form used by Fuller, app. 
as =s Harry or Harass (cf. ravage), 

Harre, bar. Obs, exc. dial, [OE. heorr 
(hior) fem. and m., and heorra m. : — OTeut, 
types ^herra- and ^herron-‘,’\ i. The hinge of 
a door or gate. a. fig. A cardinal point OE. 
Harridan (hse-rid^n). 1700. [? altered f. 
F. haridelleoji old jade of a horse.] A haggard 
old woman; a vixen; * o, decayed strumpet' 
(J.) ; usu. a term of abuse. 
aiirlb.TlhQ old h, landlady Moore, 

Harrier 1 (hm-rioi). 1556. [f. Harry??. + 
-ER ^.] I. One who harries, ravages, or lays 
waste 1596. fa. A drover -1598. 3. (Also 

fharrower.) A name for falcons of the genus 
Circus, and their allies ; cf. Marsh-harrier, 
etc. 1556. 

Comb.-. 'lB.,eiK'^ei^CircaetusgnlUcus‘, H.-liawk, 
a hawk of the American genus Micrastur, 

Harrier 2 (hserioj). 1542. [app. f. Hare 
sb. +-IER.] I. A kind of hound, smaller than 
the fox-hound, used for hunting the hare. b. 
In pi, A pack of harriers ; including the persons 
following the chase 1877. One of a ‘ hare- 
and-hounds' team 1891. 

Harrovian (hmi^u'vian). 1864. [f. mod.L. 

Harrovia + -AN.] adj. Of or pertaining to 
Harrow school, sb. One educated at Harrow. 
Harrow (hoeTt^u), sb. [ME. harwe, answer- 
ing to an OE. ^hearwe or *hearge; iilt. oiigin 
uncertain.) i. A heavy frame of timber (or 
iron) set with iron teeth or tines, which is 
dragged over ploughed land to break clods, 
pulverize and stir the soil, root up weeds, or 
cover in the seed. 3. transf. A similar contri- 
vance used for other purposes 1548. b. Fortif, 
A gate made of timber, well fastened to three 
or four cross bars, and secured with iron 1788. 
8. A diagonal arrangement of soldiers ; also of 
wild geese in the air 1876. 

*. 7?^. Under the h, of afiliction Landor. Comb,-. 
revolving h., a h, of which the teeth are fixed on 
radiating arms, so as to revolve horizontally j brake 
(or break) h, (see Brakb sb ,^) ; Bush-harrow j chain- 
h, (see Chain sb.)f etc. 
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Harrow (hseTou), z;.l ME. [f. prec.] I. 
trans. To draw a harrow over ; to break up, 
crush, or pulverize with a harrow. Also absol. 
ts. transf. To cut through as a liarrow; to 
plough (the sea, etc.). Stanyhurst. 3. To 
tear, lacerate, wound {lit. andy^.) 1602. 

I. Canst thou binds the Vnicorne with his band in 
the furrow ? or will he h. the valleyes after thee Job 
xxxix. 10. 3. The thorns harrowing his sacred head 

T. Adams, fig. I could a Tale vnfold, whose lightest 
word Would h. vp thy soule Shaks. Hence j&a'r* 
rower. Ha*rrowing-ly adv., -ness. 

Harrow (hseTt^u), [A by-form of 

Harry v., OE. her Han, of which the pa. t., 
pa. pple., and vbl. sb. regularly became in ME. 
herwede, herwed, herwyng, whence, by change 
of -er bef. (a cons, to -^ar, and levelling, came 
ME. harwe, karowe, harrow.'\ trans. To harry, 
rob, spoil. 

By hirn [Christ] that harwed belle Chaucer. These 
Piets.. did oft-times h. the borders 1606. 

f Harrow, baro (hse*rt7u), interj. ME. [a. 
OF. haro, harou, etc,, of obscure origin.] i, 
A cry of distress or alarm; a call for succour. 

II 3. In Law of Normandy and Channel Isles, 
in form haro I \ A cry repeated thrice, and 
followed by action in the court, in cases of 
trespass or encroachment 1682. 

To cry h. (on any one)* to denounce (a person’s) 
doings. lohn . . gan to crie h. and weylaway Our hors 
is lorn Chaucer, 

Harry (hse*ri), sh. [ME. Herry, from 
Henry, -er subseq. becoming -^r, as in Harry 
z/.] Familiar for Henry, i. The proper name. 
3. A generic name for a young Englishman of 
a low-class type 1874. 3. Harrys or King 

Harrys: playing-cards of the second quality 
1842. 

Phrases, etc. : Old Harry; A familiar name for 
the Devil. To flay^ Old H. with ; to play the devil 
with ; to work mischief upon ; to ruin. By the Lord 
H. : a form of swearing ; of doubtful origin. i 

Comb. : H.-bird, the Greater Shearwater [Pufinus 
major), H. Denchman, H. Dutchman, local 
names of the hooded or Danish Crow. H. groat, 
a groat coined by Henry VIII. H. noble, a gold 
com of Henry VI. H. sovereign, a sovereign of 

Henry VII or Henry VIII. 

Harry (hseTi), v. [OE. hirgian, h^rian 
OTeut. type ^harjdj'an, f. *harj‘o- host, army, 
Here sb. In this word OE. g from /gave w 
in ME.] I. intr. To make predatory raids; 
to commit ravages. 3. trans. To overrun 
with an army; to lay waste, sack, pillage, 
spoil ME. fb. spec. To despoil hell ; as said 
of Christ after his death “1450, 3. To worry, 

goad, harass; to maltreat ME. 4. To carry 
off in a marauding raid. Now Sc. 1579. 5. 

To drag. Obs. or dial, ME. 

X, Harrie and make havock of all Holland. 2. 
Italic he harried as a conquered countrey Savile. 

3. That your mind should be harried it is no wonder 
Johnson. 5. pe holy mayde was haryed forth to 
turment Chaucer. 

Harsb (hajJ), a. [ME. harsk, a northern 
word, found from e, 1300, agrees in form and 
sense with MLG. and mod.G. harsch, harsh, 
rough. ? A deriv. in -sk, ~sk, of hard, or of the 
root har- in harm, ] i. Disagreeably hard and 
rough : a. to the touch; b. to the taste 1440; 
c. to the ear 1530. 3. Of rough aspect ; for- 

bidding 1774; forbidding in general physical 
effect; rough, rude 1613. 3. Repugnant to the 
feelings ; severe, rigorous, cruel, rude, unfeel- 
ing 1579, 4. Repugnant to the understanding 
or taste; strained, lacking smoothness, un- 
pleasing 1594. 

X. a. H. haire like goates x6oo. b. Berries h. 
and crude Milt. c. And with h. din Broke the 
fair music Milt. 2. Wild groups and h. faces 
Goldsm, a picture without half tones is h. 1894. 
H. remedies Dryden. 3. A h. sentence 1659^ cen- 
sure 1709, master Jowktt. The h. administration of 
Laud Macaulay. 4. H. transitions 1841. Hence 
! HaTShen ». to render h. Ha'rshly adv. in a h. 
manner. HaTshness, the quality of being h. 

Harslet ; see Haslet. 


Hart (halt). [ME. hert, OE, heort^ heorot 
: — OTeut. ^herut-\ perh. related to Gr. uepar- 
horn, as if * the horned ] The male of the 
deer, esp. of the red deer; a stag; spec, a male 
deer after its fifth year. 

As the H. panteth after the water brookes Ps. xlii. i. 
iHart of grease, a fat h, B, often, a h- with ten 
branches on his norns. H. 


chased by royalty. 


. royal, a h. that has been 


Comb.-. li.-beiTy, the Bilberry; -clover, barfs 
clover, Meliiot; barf s-balls = truffles-, 
tharf s eye, wild dittany ; barf s-trefoil = hari- 
clover-, barf s-truj0Q.e, a kind of underground fungus 
{Elaphomyces) ; fh.-wolf, a fabulous animal, a hybrid 
between a deer and a wolf. 

|] Hartal (hautsel). 1920. India. [Hindi, 
for hattdl * locking of shops ’.] A day of na- 
tional 'mourning when business is suspended, 
used as a form of boycott. 

Hart(e)beest (hautebfist, havtbfst). 1786. 
[S. Afr. Du., f. Du. hert h2si-\-beest beast.] A 

5. Afr. Antelope (Alcephalus caama). 
Hartleian (haitlran, ha‘Jtli|an). 1803. A. 

adj. Of or pertaining to the doctrines of David 
Hartley (1705-57), regarded as the founder of 
the English associationist school of psycholo- 
gists. B. sb. One of the H. school. 

Hartsbom (ha’its,h/in). OE* \i.ha 7 'Ps-\- 
Horn.] I. The horn or antler of a hart ; the 
substance obtained by rasping, slicing, or cal- 
cining the horns of harts, formerly the chief 
source of ammonia. i"2. a. Buck’s-horn Plan- 
tain, Plantago Coronopus (also H. Plantain) j 
b. Swine’s Cress, Senebiera Coronopus, -1674. 

1. Spirit ofh., also simply n. ; the aqueous solution 
of ammonia (from any source). Salt ofh, : carbonate 
of ammonia ; smelling salts. 

Comb. : fb. beetle, the stag-beetle ; h. jelly, a 
jelly made formerly from the shavings of harts’ horns, 
now from those of calves' bones j b. plantain (see 2). 

Hart's-tongue. ME. [tr. med.L. lingua 
cervi] so named from the shape of the fronds.] 
The common name of Scolopendrium vulgare ; 
also given to other species of the genus; occas. 
also to some other polypodiaceous ferns, as 
Olfersia cervina, etc. So Hart’s-tongue fern. 
Hartwort (ha-itwwt). 1562. [var. of 
Heartwort, q.v.] Herb. 1. Formerly ap- 
plied to the genus Seseli, 2. A book-name for 
Tordyhum maximum, one of the plants for- 
merly included in the genus Seseli 1787. 
Hanim--scartim (he»*r9m|Ske»T9m), colloq, 
1674. riming comb., app. f. Hare v. -h 
Scare z/.] a. adv. Recklessly, wildly. ? Ohs, 

B. adj Reckless, heedless; wild, rash 1751. 

C. sh, A reckless person ; reckless action or 
behaviour 1784. 

B. A dissolute, harum-scarum fellow .. always in 
debt Lytton. 

II Haruspex (barzyspeks). PL -spices (-isfz). 
Also taruspex. 1584. [L., f. a root appearing 
in Skr. kir& entrails + L. -spic- beholding. ] 
One of the ancient Roman soothsayers, of 
Etruscan origin, who performed divination by 
inspection of entrails, etc. Hence Haru’spical 
(ar-) a. belonging to, or having the function of, 
a h. So fHaru’spicate (ar-) a, in same sense. 
Haruspica*tion, divination by inspection of 
entrails. 

Haruspicy (harx;*spisi). Also far-. 1569. 
[ad. L. karuspicium, i. haruspicem', see Ha- 
ruspex.] The practice or function of a 
haruspex. 

Harvest (hauvest), sb. [OE. /mrfesi, 
fest : — OTeut, *hart>isio~z, -usio-z, perh. f. a 
root ^harb- == L. carpere to crop, cf. Gr. /cap- 
TToy.] I. The third season of the year, autumn. 
Ohs. exc. dial. 2. The season for reaping and 
gathering in the ripened grain. Also transf, 
and /f^. ME. 3. The reaping and gathering 
in of ripened grain ; also transf. 1526. 4. The 
ripened grain or fruit 1526 ; tiie season’s yield 
of any natural product 1607. 5, fig. The pro- 
duct of any action or effort; a ‘crop' 1576. 

6. attrih. Of or pertaining to the autumn or 
harvest ME., or to the harvest-home 1602. 

2. Seed time and H., Heat and hoary Frost Shall 

hold thir course Milt. fig. It is needful that 
you frame the season for your owne haruest Shaks. 

3. A field Of Ceres ripe for h. Mi it, Phr. Lord 
of the h., {a) the farmer to whom the crops belong, 
hence applied to God {Matt. ix. 8) ; {h) the head 
reaper. 4. Along the furrow here, the h, fell Cowper. 
The grouse h. 1881. 5. To reape the Haruest of 

perpetuall peace Shaks. 

Comh. : h.-bell, a flower, the Autumn bell, Gentiana 
Pneumonanihe b. festival, thanksgivtog, a 
service for the ingathering of the h., at which the 
church is usually decorated with fruit, grain, ^ etc. ; 
•fish, the butter- or dollar-fish of N. America, a 
species of Siromaieus-, -fly, a name^ in U.S, for 
species of Cicada, which appear during h* timet 
-louse, -mite s= Harvest-bug j -spider, a long- 
legged zpx 6 .tx,PhalanHum, common m harvest-fields t 


o(Ger. K^ln). i>(Fr#p^«), fi (Oer. Miller). i^(Fr. dwne). v (cuxV). e(eo) (there), c (ran). ^(Fr. faixe). S (fir, fan, earth). 
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-tick, (a) ~ Harvest-bug j ( 3 ) any small spMer of 
the genus Lepiids ; •'work, the work of reaping and 
gathering in the h. 

Harvest (^ha'Jvest), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. irans. To reap and gather in (the corn, 
hence, any ripe crop). Aho zntr. s. transf. 
To gather and lay up in store; to husband 
1888. 

Harvest-bug. 1768. A minute mite or 
acarid troublesome during harvest ; also called 
harvester ^ harvest-louse ^ -mite, -tick. 
Harvester (ha’ivestoi). 1589. [f. Harvest 
■£/.] I. A reaper. 3 . Applied to vanous in- 
sects: a, = harvesting ant 1882. b. A harvest- 
bug. 3, A reaping-machine, esp, one which 
also binds up the sheaves 1875. 
Harvest-field. 1730. A field in which the 
corn is being reaped ; a corn-field in harvest. 
Also transf. and Jig, 

Harvest home, barvest-home. 1573. i. 
The fact, occasion, or time of bringing home 
the last of the harvest ; the close of the harvest- 
ing. Alsoyf^. 1596. 2, The festival to cele- 

brate the successful homing of the com. (Now 
rarely held.) 1573. 

I. Like a stubble Land at Haruest-home Shaks. 
Comi, harvest-home goose, one killed and eaten 
at the harvest-home feast ; also called harvest-goose. 

Harvesting, ///. n:. 1873. [-ing^.] That 
reaps or gathers in and stores up grain, etc. 

Harvesting ani^ a kind of ant which gathers and 
stores up the seeds of grasses ; h. mouse = Harvest 

MOUSE. 

Ha*rvestless, fz. 1868. [-less.] Devoid of 
harvests; sterile. 

H. autumn, horrible agues, plague Tennyson. 
HaTvestman. 1552. i. A reaper; one 
who leaves home to obtain harvest work. 2. 
A name given to insects common in harvest- 
time; esp, a long-legged spider, Phalangium, 
Harvest montli. OE. The month (orig. 
September, but in Robert of Gloucester, 
August) during which the harvest is gathered 
in. 

Harvest moon. 1706. The moon which is 
full within a fortnight of the autumnal equinox 
(22 or 23 Sept), and which rises for several 
nights nearly at the same hour, at points suc- 
cessively farther north on the eastern horizon. 
Harvest mouse. 18x2. A very small 
species of mouse {Mus messoriust or Micromys 
mimitzis), which builds its nest in the stalks of 
growing grain. 

Harvest queen, 1579. A name given a. 
to Ceres, the goddess of agriculture and crops; 
b. to a young woman chosen from the reapers, 
to whom was given a post of honour at the 
harvest home. 

Ha*rvey, v. 1894. [f. the inventor’s 

name.] a. To harden (steel) by a process in- 
vented by H. A. Harvey of New J ersey. b. To 
fit or supply (a ship) with armour plates so 
treated. Also Ha*rs^eyixe v. 

Has, 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Have v. 
Hasard, Hase, obs. ff. Hazard, Haze. 
Has-been (h0e*z,bzn], (a.) 1606. One 
that has leen but is no longer ; a person or thing 
whose career or efficiency belongs to the past ; 
a back number. 

Hash (hsej), zz. 1653. [Earlier a. F. 
hacker^ f. hache hatchet.] 1. trans. To cut 
(meat) into small pieces for cooking ; to make 
into a hash. Also fig. 2. To cut up or hack 
about; to mangle. Now Sc. and dial. Also 
izitr. 1663, Hence Ha’sher. 

Hash (htej), sh. 1662. [f. Hash v.^ 
placing hachl, hackee^ hachey^ etc., from French,] 

1. Something cut up into small pieces ; spec, a 
dish of meat which has been previously cooked, 
cut small, and warmed up with gravy and sauce. 

2. transf. and fig. Old matter served up in a 
fresh form 1672. 3. A medley ; a spoiled mix- 
ture ; a mess, jumble 1733. 

%. I had.. at first course, a h. of rabbits, a lamb 
Pepvs. 2. Chiefly a well-done h. of my own words 
Darwin, Phr. To make a h, of\ to mangle and spoil 
in dealing with. To settle (a person’s) h. : to silence, 
subdue ; to ‘ do for ’ (slang or collogh* 

II Hashish, hasheesh (h^-jij, hajpj). 1598. 
[Arab.] The top leaves and tender parts of the 
Indian hemp (which in warm countries develop 


intoxicating properties) dried for smoking or 
chewing, in Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, etc. Cf. 
Bhang. Also fig. 

fHask, haske, sb. 1579. ^ A wicker pad, 
wherein they vse to cary fish' (Spenser) 
-1611. 

Haslet (h^'slet), harslet (ha'jslet). [ME. 
hasielet^ hastlet. a. OF. kastelet, dim. of haste 
a spit, a piece of roasted meat : — L. hasta 
spear.] A piece of meat to be roasted, esp, 
part of the entrails of a hog; pig's fry. 

Hasp (hasp), sb. [OE. kxpse ( : — *hmspe) 
wk. fern. * fastening, clasp, hasp '. Cf. Hank. J 

1. A contrivance for fastening a door or lid; 
now chiefly, a hinged clasp of metal which 
passes over a staple and is secured by a pin or 
padlock. b. A latch for a sash window 1772. 

2, A clasp or catch for fastening two parts of a 
garment, the covers of a book, etc. ME. 3. 
A hank or skein of yam, thread, or silk; a de- 
finite quantity of yam, the fourth part of a 
spindle ME. 4. * An instrument for cutting the 
surfaceof grass-land; ascarifier' (Webster) 1864. 

Hasp, V. [OE. Jmpsian^ f. hsepse Hasp sb.l 
I. trans. To fasten with, or as with, a hasp. 
t3. To confine or fasten in a tight place; to 
lock up --1711. 

2. Being hasped up with thee in this publick Vehicle 
Steele. 

Hassock (hse'sok), sb, [OE. hassuc, of 
unkn. etym.] 1- A firm tuft or clump of 
matted vegetation ; esp. of coarse boggy grass 
or sedge ; a tussock. b. transf, A shock of 
hair 1785. 3. A thick firm cushion or bass, 

used to rest the feet on, and esp. in church to 
kneel on 1516. 3. The soft calcareous sand- 

stone which separates the beds of ragstone in 
Kent (? A different wd.) 1706. 

2, Knees and hassocks are well-nigh divorc’d Cowper. 
Hence Ha’ssqcky a, abounding in hassocks or 
clumps } consisting of calcareous h.^ 

Hast, 2nd pers. sing. pres. ind. of Have. 
Hastate (h3e*st<fit), a. 1788. [ad. L. hasta- 
ties, t hasta; see -ATE^ 2,] Formed like a 
spear or spear-head 1854. b. Bot. Of leaves : 
Narrowly triangular nearly to the base, where 
two lateral lobes project at right angles to the 
midrib 1788. So -fHasta'ted a, 

Ha*stately, adv. 1831. [-ly^.] In a 
hastate fashion ; chiefly in comb, withadjs., as 
h.-lanceolaie, etc. 

Hasta‘to-, comb. f. L. hastatus^ used like 
prec. 

Haste (h^st), sb. ME. [a. OF. haste (mod. 
hdti) : — WGer. ^haisti-, in OE. h&st, hdstiem., 
violence, fury.] i. Urgency or impetuosity of 
movement tending to swiftness or rapidity; 
quickness, speed, expedition (properly of 
voluntary action). 3. Such quickness of action 
as excludes due consideration; hurry, precipi- 
tancy, rashness ME. 3. The condition of 
being obliged to act quickly on account of 
having little time; hurry ME. 

X, This asketh h. Chaucer. 2. I said in my b., All 
men are liars Ps. cxvi. ii. Raw H., half-sister to 
Delay Tennyson. 3. The h. to get rich 1872. 

Phr. To make h. ; to put forth energy producing 
speed ; to use expedition, to hasten. (Often with inf.) 
Haste (h^ist), v. ME. [a. OF. haster (mod. 
hdter), f. haste, hdte, Haste sb.] i. trans. To 
cause to move quickly; to urge, drive, or press 
on; to hurry. 3. r^. = 3. arch, ME. 3. intr. 
To make haste; to come or go quickly; to act 
with expedition; (of time or events) to come on 
rapidly. (Often with to and inf.) ME, 
r. They were so hastyd and pursewyd Ld. Berners. 
2. Lorde, I call vpon the ; haist the vnto me Cover- 
dale Ps. cxl. [cxh.] I. 3. If the reward were good, 
he would hast to gaine more 1581. 

Hasteful (h^i’stful), rare. 1610. [-ful.] 
Full of haste; hurrying, hurried. Hence 
Ha'stefully adv. 

Hasteless (h^’stles), a. 1873. [-less.] 
Without haste. Hence Ha*stelessness. 
Hasten (h?i*s’n), v. 1565. [Extended form 
of Haste v. ; see -en ® ] i. trans. « Haste 
V. I. fb. To dispatch in haste -1748. 3. 

intr. s=s Haste v. 3. 1568. 

I. Sorrowe ne neede be hastened on Spenser. a. 
So do our minutes b. to their end Shaks. Hence 
Ha'stener, one who or that which hastens ; esp. a 
stand or screen for concentrating the heat of the fire 
on a roasting joint of meat (diali ) ; also Haster. 


Hastif, -ly, -ness: see Hastive, -ly, 

-NESS, 

Hastifoliate (h^stifdu*li/t), a. 1886. [f. L. 
hasta + folium; see -ate ^.] Bot. Having 
spear-shaped leaves. So Hastifo’lious a. 
Hastiform (hse-stif^jm), a. 1886. [f. L. 

see -PORM.] Spear-shaped. 

Hastile (hse’stoil), a. 1864. [f. as prec. ; 
see -ILE.] Bot, = Hastate. 

Hastily (h^-stili), adv. ME. [f. Hasty a. 
+ -LY 2.] In haste. i . Quickly, expeditiously ; 
fsoon, without delay, suddenly ; rapidly. 
Nowusu.: Hurriedly. 2. With undue haste 
excluding consideration ; precipitately, rashly 
1586. 3. In sudden anger 1573. 

1. Over-hastily blooming Trees Evelyn. The 
Northern nobles marched h. to join their comrades 
Green. 2. She had married h., and as h, grown 
weary of her choice Froude. 

Hastiness (h3*stines). ME. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
hasty; fswiftness -1591; precipitancy ME.; 
quickness of temper; passion ME. 

Hasting, ppl. a. and sb. 1546. [f. Haste 

V. + -ing2.] 

A, ppl. a. I. That hastes 1632. ta. That 
ripens early -1753. 

B. sh. [the adj. used ellipt.] i. An early- 

ripening fruit or vegetable; spec, a kind of early 
pea. Obs, or local. 1573. t2. Hence applied 

to persons who hasten or make haste. Only in 
pi. -1700. 

I. A day or two ago I heard the cry ‘Green 
Hastings 1 .fifty years ago, it was the usual cry for 
green peas 1878. 

tH!a*stive, ha-stif, a. ME. [a. OF. hetstifi 
-ive, f. haste (mod. hdte) Haste sb. + -iVE. 
See also Hasty.] i. Speedy, swift (ME. 
only); (of fruit, etc.) maturing early -1751. 3. 

Precipitate, rash. ME. only. 3. Quick-tempered ; 
angry -1489. Hence fHa*stive-, hastif-ly 
adv., i*-ness. 

Hasty (h^‘*sti), a. ME. [a. OF. hasti for 
hastif; see prec. The termination was doubt- 
less identified with native -z, -y from OE. -i^ ; 
cf. Du. haastig, Ger., Da., Sw. hastig.] Marked 
by haste. 1 . Speedy, expeditious ; swift, rapid ; 
sudden, arch. exc. as in b. b. Hurried 1590. 
c. Requiring speed ; made in haste, spec, in 
Cookeiy. ME. fd. Early, forward \b>, prsecosf] 
“I693. ts. In a hurry. Usu. with z«/. -1754, 

3. Unduly quick of action; precipitate, rash, 
inconsiderate ME. 4. Of persons, etc.: Quick- 
tempered, irritable. Of words or actions: 
Uttered or done in sudden anger or irritation. 
1526. 

X. We wish h. ruin to all tyrants Milton, b. A h. 
sketch 1834, glance 1844, reader 1874. d. As the 
hastie fruit before the summer Isa. xxviii. 4. 2. 

2 Hen. IV, IV. v. 61. 3. Hastie and furious of heait, 
and unware of perilles Grafton. 4. Hee that is h. 
of spirit, exalteth folly Prov. xiv. 29. 

Hasty pudding. 1599. ^ pudding made 
of flour stirred in milk or water to the consis- 
tency of a thick batter ; in some parts applied 
to oatmeal porridge ; in U.S. made with Indian 
meal and water. 

Hat (hset), sb. [OE. hset : — OTeut. *hcatuz, 
laternom. hattr, hood, cowl, turban. The OTeut. 
^hattuzgoes hacktoearliCT^hadnils, fromablaut- 
series had-, hod-, whence OE. hdd Hood.] i . A 
covering for the head ; in recent use, one hav- 
ing a more or less horizontal brim all round 
the hemispherical, conical, or cylindrical part 
which covers the head. Worn by men and 
women, a. A head-dress showing the rank or 
dignity of the wearer ; esp. a cardinal's hat (see 
Cardinal sb.) ; whence transf. the office or 
dignity of a cardinal ; called also red hat ME. 
3. attrib. ‘ Forming part of a hat as h.-irim, 
etc.; ‘for supporting or holding hats’, as h,- 
peg, etc. 1794. 

X. Beaver, felt, silk, straw h . ; high, tall (chnnney- 
pot, stovepipe, top) h., the ordinary cylindrical silk 
h. of the 19th c. ; opera, tennis h. ; Rubens, Gains- 
borough h. : see these words, a. '\H. of Maintenance'. 
see Maintenance. 

Phrases. H. in hand, with the head uncovered in 
respect; obsequiously, servilely. (His) h. covers (his) 
family, he is alone in the world. To send round the 
h., go round with the h,, etc, : applied to the collection 
of money by personal solicitation for charitable or 
benevolent purposes. To hang up one's h . : see Hang 
V. To talk through one's h. ; sec Talk v. 
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Comb, : }i,>block, a form or mould upon which a 
man’s h. is shaped ; -body, the unshaped piece of 
felt from which a h. is formed; -box, a box for holding 
a hat ; -brusb ; ‘Case =■ hat-box -die = hai-mo 7 tld% 
-lioinage, f-honoiir, reverence shown by removing 
the h., an early Quaker phrase; -mould, the die on 
which a h. or bonnet is formed or shaped by pressing; 
-piece, ametal skull-cap worn under the h. as defensive 
armour; -stand; -tree, a hat-stand with projecting 
arms for bats and coats ; t'^orship = hat-homage. 
Hat, V. ME. [f. prec.] trans. To cover, 
furnish, or provide with a hat. Also, to bestow 
the cardinal’s hat upon. 

Hatable, obs. var. of Hateable. 
Ha-tband, hat-band. ME. i- A band or 
narrow ribbon, put round a hat above the brim. 
2. A band of crape, etc. worn round the hat as 
a sign of mourning 1598. 

I. ^Gold h. \ a nobleman at the University; a* tuft’. 

Hatch (hptj), sbX [OE. hxc WGer. 
^hak/d. History and ult. signification obscure. 
Cf. Heck, and Hack 5^.2] i. A half-door, 
gate, or wicket with an open space above ; the 
lower half of a divided door. Also formerly, 
and still dial. , any small gate or wicket. 2, 
Naiit, ta. Formerly (usu. in//,), A movable 
planking forming a kind of deck in ships; 
hence, also, the permanent deck. b. Now : 
A trap-door or grated framework covering the 
openings in the deck called hatchways. ME. 
c. A square or oblong opening in the deck, by 
which cargo is lowered ; a hatchway 1793. 3. 

trail sf, a. An opening in the floor of a timber- 
shed or other building, which is covered by a 
trap-door ; also, the trap-door itself 1888. tb. 
Mining, An opening made in the ground -1753. 
4. A flood-gate or sluice 1531. 5. " A contri- 
vance for trapping salmon ' (Smyth) 1826. 6, 

A wooden bed-frame. ? Obs, 1832. 

1. In at the window, or else ore the h. Shaks. Phr. 

^To keep a h. before the door (fig.) ; to keep silence. 
11, Under hatches : below deck, but now assoc, 

with sense 2 b, Under (the) hatches (fig,): down in 
position or circumstances ; down out of sight. Comb, 
ll..gate, (a) a wicket ; (b) = sense 4. 

Hatch, 1629. [f. Hatch The 
action of hatching ; that which is hatched ; a 
brood (of young). 

Hatch, j-AJJ Also fhache. 1658. [f. PIatch 
V.2] An engraved line or stroke; esp. for 
shading in an engraving 
tHatch,jA^ 1704. [a, F. ^acbc.] A hatchet 
”1810. 

Hatch, z/.l [Early ME. hacche(n^ prob. 

OE. ^hxccean (not found). Ult. etyni. 
unkn.] I. intr. To bring forth young birds 
from the egg by incubation. 2. trans. To 
bring forth from the egg either by natural or 
artificial heat ME. 3. intr. for pass, a. Of the 
young : To come forth from the egg. b. Said of 
the egg. 1593. 4. transf, {trans. ) 'i'o bring forth, 
bring into existence, breed ME. 5. Jig, To 
bring to full development, esp. by a covert pro- 
cess ; to contrive, devise 1549. Also intr. for 
pass. 

2. In this fortress the male and female h. and bring 

up their brood in security Goldsm. No Reptile 
hatches its eggs 1834. 3. Why should .hateful 

cuckoos h. in sparrows’ nests Shaks. The Gun- 
jpowder Treason was hatched here in England 1678. 
intr. Treason hatching in his heart Trapp. 

Hatch, 57.2 1480. [Earlier kac/i(e, a. F. 
hacker, i,hache\ cf. Cross-hatch.] x, trans. 
To cut, engrave, or draw a series of lines, 
generally parallel, on ; chiefly for shading in 
engraving or drawing 1598. 2. To inlay with 

narrow strips or lines of a different substance. 
Also transf andy/,^. 1480. 

X. Having heated the steel.. they h. it over and 
across with the knife 1833. a. The handle or pummell 
hatcht or inameld Hakewill. fg. His Sword.. 
Hatch’t in Blood Royall G. Daniel, 

Phr. Hatched moulding: a kind of moulding used 
in Norman architecture, formed with two series of 
oblique parallel incisions crossing each other. 

tHatch, z'.iJ 1581. [f. Hatch sb,^'} To 
close (a door) with a hatch ; to close -1608, 
When sleepe begins with heauy wings To h. mine 
eyes Sidney, 

Ha'tch-boat. 1858. [f. PTatch sk'^ + 
Boat.] a. ♦ A sort of small vessel known as 
a pilot boat, having a deck composed almost 
entirely of hatches ' (Smyth). b. * A kind of 
half-decked fishing-boat ; one which has a hatch 
or well for keeping fish ' (Simmonds). 
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Hatchel (hE-tJ*!), ME. [A parallel form 
to Hackle sbP, q.v.] An instrument for 
combing flax or hemp ; = Heckle. 

Hatchel, V. ME. [f. prec.; c£ Hackle, 
Heckle. J i. trans. To dress (flax or hemp) 
with a hatchel ; to heckle. 2. Jig. To harass, 
worry (rare) 1833. 

2. Fleeced, hatchelled, bewildered and bedevilled 
Carlyle. Hence Ha*tclieller, a flax-dresser, heckler. 

Hatcher (hse tjoj). 1581. [f. Hatch z’.i + 
-erI.J I. One who or that which hatches 
(eggs) 1632 ; spec, an incubator 1884. 2. fg. 

A contriver, designer, plotter 1581. 

2. A great h. and breeder of business Swift. 

Hatchery (hse-tjorij. 1880. [f. Hatch 2^.1 
+ -ERY.] A hatching establishment; spec, one 
for hatching the ova of fish by artificial means. 
Hatchet (hse-tjet),j^. ME. [sl.F, kackette, 
also in 15th c. hachet, dim. of hache ax.J A 
smaller or lighter ax with a short handle, for 
use with one hand. 

Phrases. To take or dig 7 ip the h, : to commence 
hostilities To bury the h. : to cease from hostilities 
(Derived from the customs of the N. Amer. Indians.) 
Comb, : h.-face, a narrow and very sharp face ; so 
-fist, -jaw; -faced a,, having a h.-face. Hence 
Ha*tcnety a. (said of the face). 

Hatchettin (hse-tjetin). Also -ettine, 
■etin(e. 1821. [f. C. Hatchett, the discoverer of 
columbium and tantalium ; see -IN.J Mzn, i. 
= next. 2. = Chrismatite. 1868. 
Hatchettite (hse tjetoit). 1868. [f. as prec. 
-h-iTE.] Min, A yellowish-white subtrans- 
parent fossil resin or wax-like hydrocarbon 
found in the coal-measures of South WMes. 
Hatching, vbl, sb, 1662. [f. Hatch 57.2 + 
-ING^, ] The action of Hatch z/.^; the draw- 
ing of parallel lines so as to produce the effect 
of shading ; chiefly concr,, the series of lines so 
drawn ; hatches. 

Hatchment 1 (hse'tjment). 1548. [Altered 
f. Achievement (q.v.), through atcheameni, 
atchementf atch*ment,\ An escutcheon or en- 
sign armorial; == Achievement 3; esp. a 
square or lozenge-shaped tablet exhibiting the 
armorial bearings of a deceased person, which 
is affixed to the front of his dwelling-place. 
Also transf. 

No Trophee, Sword, nor H. o're his bones Shaks, 
tHatchment2 1616. [f. Hatch 
-ment.] The hatching with which the hilt of 
the sword is ornamented ”1649. 

Five Marks in hatchments to adorn this thigh 
Beaum. & Fl. 

Hatchway 1626. [f. Hatch 

Way.] i. Naut. A square or oblong 
opening in the deck of a ship down which cargo 
is lowered into the hold ; also forming a passage 
from one deck to another. Qualified, as after-, 
fore-, main-h, 2. An opening in a floor, etc. 
which may be closed by a hatch or trap-door, 
i (Applied by Scott to the sliding-door of a box- 
I bed.) 1814, 

I Hate (h^‘t), sb.'^ [OE. h^te masc., with 
I Teut. cognates, pointing to an OTeut. ^hatoz, 
-izos (: — pre-Teut. ^kodos, kodesos). In ME. 

I changed into hate, after the vb. ] An emotion 
I of extreme dislike or aversion ; detestation, 

! abhorrence, hatred. Now chiefly b.The 
object of hatred (poet.) 1592, 

Unimaginable as h. in Heav’n Milt. b. My onely 
Loue sprung from my onely h. Shaks. 

Hate, haet (h^t), sb.^ Sc, 1590. orig. The 
words hae't in Deil hae't, * Devil have it 1 ’ 
This deprecatory expression became a strong 
negative, and thus =« * Devil a bit i.e. not a 
whit. Hence haet, in not a haet, or the like, 
was taken as = ‘whit, atom’, 

Deil haet do I expect Scott, 

Hate (h^t), v, [OE. hatian^ from root 
hat- (; — kod-), whence also Hate i. 

trans. To hold in very strong dislike ; to detest; 
to bear malice to. The opposite of to love. 
Also ahsoL 2. To dislike greatly, be extremely 
averse {to do something). Also constr, with 
fubl. si. ME. 

1. Her presence, hated both of Gods and men 
Tennyson. aJbsol. She hated easily; she hated 
heartily ; and she hated implacably Macaulay, a. I 
h. to promise much, and fail Walton. To h, being 
bothered x8qr. 

Hateable (htfi*ffib’l),tr. Also+hatable. 161 1. 
[-able. ] Deserving of being hated ; odious. 


Hateful (h^i-tful), iz. ME. [f. Hatej^.i + 
-FUL.] I. Full of hate, cherishing hatred, 
malignant. 2. Exciting hate ; odious, repul- 
sive ME. 

I. Hide thee from their batefull lookes Shaks. a. 
These Acts of h. strife, h. to all Milt. Hence 
Ha*teful-ly adv., -ness. 

tHatel, a, [OE. hatoj h^tel : — OTeut. 
^hatulo-, hatilo-, cogn, with Hate siJ ; 
see -LE.j Full of hatred; malignant, hostile; 
severe, cruel; bitter -ME. 

Hater (h<fi*toi). ME. [f. Hate v, +-er 1 .] 
One who hates. 

Haters have I, more than haires C'tess Pembroke. 
Hath, arch. 3rd pers, sing. pres, ind, of 
Have 

Ha'tless, a. 1450. [-less.] Having no 
hat. 

Ha't-money. 1676. [In F. chapeau^ Sp. 
sombrero, app. because dropped in a hat,] 
(See quot ) 

The word primage denotes a small payment to the 
master for his care and trouble. .It is sometimes called 
the master* s hat-money C. Abbott Lain Merck Skips. 
Hatred (h<?i*tred). [Early ME., f. Hate 
j/.i (or z; ) -f* -RED, OE. rxden condition.] The 
condition or state of relations in which one 
person hates another; the emotion of hate; 
active dislike, detestation; enmity, ill-will, 
malevolence. 

Dislike easily rises into h. Darwin. 

Hatte, obs. f. Hate v., Hot a, 

Hatte, obs. pa. t. of Heat v., Hight v. 
Hatted,///, a, 1552. [f. Hat v, or sb, 
-k-ED.] Wearing a hat, having a hat on. 
Hatter (hasToi), sb, ME. [f. Hat sb. -f 
-ERi.] I. A maker of or dealer in hats. 2. 

I Austral, Mining, One who works alone. [Cf. 
Hat covers his family in Hat j 1864. 

As mad as ah.: see Mad. 

Hatter, v. Now Sc, and n, dial, 1450. 
[? Onomatopoeic with freq. ending ; cf. batter, 
etc.] I. trans. To bruise with blows ; to erode. 
? Obs, 2. To harass; to wear out 1687, 

3. He’s battered out with penance Dryden. 
||Hatti. In full, a. hatu-sherif (ha;ti,Jerf*f). 
/ 3 . hatti-bumayun (ha:ti,h«ma*y«u). 1688. 
[Pers. ] A decree or edict issued by the govern- 
ment of Turkey bearing the Sultan’s special 
mark, and therefore irrevocable. 

Ha*tting, vhl. sb, 1796. [f. Hat v, and si, 
+ -ING k] The trade of making hats ; material 
for hats ; also, the covering of a tan-pit with 
its hat of bark 

Hat trick. 1882. I. Any ti;ick with a hat 
1886. 2. Cricket, The feat of a bowler who 

takes three wickets by three successive balls ; 
entitling him to a new hat from his club. 
Haubergeon, obs. f. Habergeon. 
Hauberk (h9‘bojk). ME. [a. OF. hauherc^ 
earlier holberc, later (and mod F.) haubert, a 
Com. Rom. deriv. of OHG. halsberg masc., f. 
hols ix&(^->r-bergan to cover, protect. See also 
Habergeon.] A piece of defensive armour, 
orig. for the neck and shoulders; but early 
developed into a long military tunic, usually 
of ring or chain mail, 

H. woven of polished chain Bowen. 

Hauerite (hau’ersit). 1847. [f. von Hauer ^ 
Austrian geologist.] Min. Native disulphide 
of manganese, occurring in reddish-brown crys- 
tals, usually octahedral. 

Haugb (hax, hax^, baf)- Sc. and n. dial. 
Also in north. Engl, halgh as in GreenhaJgh, 
ME, f app. : — OE. hcalh, halh * corner, nook ’.] 
A piece of fiat alluvial land by the side of a 
river, forming part of the floor of the river valley. 
Also attrib, 

Haught (hgt), a, arch. ME. [orig. haut,, 
hault from French; see Haut a."] i. High 
in one’s own estimation ; haughty {arch.), fai* 

, High-minded ; lofty -1577. T3- High-born 

-1627. f4. High, in other senses -1587. 

Hence tHau'ght-ly adv,, f-ness. 

Haughty (hg’ti), a, 1530. [An extension 
of haut, Haught a,, as in dusk-f etc., or after 
doughty, etc.] i. High in one a own estima- 
tion; proud, arrogant, supercilious. 

Imposing in aspect ; often with a mixture of 
sense 3. 1385. a. Of exalted character, style, 
or rank; eminent; high-minded, aspiring; of 
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exalted courage {arch,) 1563, ts. High (in 
literal sense) -1621. 

I. The Fiend, .like a proud Steed reind, went hautie 
on Milt. b. His h. crest Dryden. a. The hawtye 
verse, that Maro wrote B. Googe. No h. feat of arms 
I tell Scott. 3. From the toppes of bawtie towres 
B. Googe. Hence Hau*ghti-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Haul (hgl), V. of Hale in 

i6th c. also haul^ i. trans. To pull or draw 
with force ; to drag, tug 1581. b. To ti^sport 
by cart or other conveyance 1787. a. inir. To 
pull, tug (at or upon something) 1743* •Aiso 
intr, for rejl. in passive sense 1797. ^ 3« 

(inir.) To trim the sails, etc. of a ship so as to 
sail nearer to the wind (also to h. pup) \ hence, ^ 
to change the ship's course ; to sail in a certain 
course. (Also irans, with the ship as object ; 
also, to sail along a coast.) 1557. irans f. 

and Jig. To change one’s course of action ; to 
withdraw ; to make one’s way, to come or go 
1802. 4. Of the wind : To shift, veer 1769. 

I. We hauled anchor, and passed gently up the 
river Coleridge. Phr. TV h. up : to bring up for a 
reprimand. Also, to k, over the coeds (see Coal $b^, 
a. I.. pull’d, and haul’d, to try to turn him [a horse] 

‘ G. Gambado 3. The enemy, .hauled up on the 
Terpsichore's weather-beam A, Duncak. Phr. To h. 
upon or to the windy also trans. to h. (a ship) on. a 
luindy and to k. the {hery ouTy etc.) windi to bring 
the ship round so as to sail closer to the wind. 4. 
The wind hauled to the southward R. H. Dana. H. 
roundy said when the wind is gradually shifting to- 
wards any point of the compass. 

Haul (hgl), sb. 1670. [f. prec. vb.] i. j 
The act of hauling ; a pull, a tug ; spec, the j 
draught of a fishing-net. 2. concr. a. A j 
draught of fish 1854. h. Haul ofyaryi in Rope- 
making : about four hundred threads, when I 
ready to be tarred 1794. 3. Jig. The act of 

drawing or making a large profit or gain of anyt 
kind ; concr. the amount thus gained 1776. 

1. We caught.. at one H... seven Hundred 1670. 
3. A fine h. of prizes A, Adams. ^ Comb . ; h.-rope, a 
r<^e for hauling something ; -seine, a drag-seine. 
Haxilage 1826. [f. prec. + -age.] 

1, The action or process of hauling ; the traction 
of a load in a wagon or the like ; the amount 
of force expended in hauling. 2. The expense 
of hauling 1864. 3. ‘ A traction-way ’ (Smyth). 
Hauler (hg'bi). 1674. [f. Haulzi. -f--ERi.] 
One who or that which hauls ; a Haulier. 
Haulier (hgdisi). 1577. [f. Haul v.-h 
-TERr cf. collier, etc.] A man employed in 
hauling something, e, g. coal in a mine. 
Haulm, halm (hgm, ham), sh. [OE. 
healm : — OTeut. ^kalmo-z, repr. a pre-'Teut. 
^kalmdsi cf. Gr. ArdAa/zoy, L. calamus reed.] 

a. cojlecf, sing. The stems or stalks of such 
plants as peas, beans, vetches, hops, potatoes, 
etc., now less commonly of com or grass ; esp. 
as used for litter and thatching ; straw. b. 
with a. andjz>/. A stalk or stem (of a bean, 
potato, grass, etc.) OE. Hence Haulm v. to 
lay (straw or haulm) straight for thatching. 
Hau'lmy a. having (long or large) haulms. 

Haulse, obs. f. Halse 
Hault, haultie, obs. ff. Halt, H aught, 
Haut, Haughty, 

Haum(e, obs. f. Haulm. 

Haunce, var. of Hance sh. and v. 

Haunch (hgnj*, hanj), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
hanche (ONF. hanke) = Pr., Sp., It., Pg. aitca 
liip, buttock of the horse, prob. of German 
origin. Till i8th c. usu. hanch.'] i. The 
part of the body lying between the last ribs and 
the thigh ; the lateral expansions of the pelvis. 

b. The leg and loin of a deer, sheep, etc., pre- 

pared for table 1481. c. fig. The latter end. 
Shaks. 9. The coxa or basal joint of the leg 
in insects, spiders, and crustaceans 1828. 3. 

Arch. — Hance sb. 3, q.v. Hence, the corre- 
sponding part of any arched figure. 1793. 4. 

Naut. a. A sudden decrease in the size of a 
piece of timber 1823. b. = Hance sh. 2 a. 
1867. 

t. c. A Summer Bird, which euer in the hanch of 
Winter sings The lifting vp of day 2 Hen. IF, iv. iv. 9a. 

t:^trach, v.i [f. Haunch sh .] irans . To 
bringdown a deer upon its haunches. Camden. 
Haunch, v.^ 1794. [f. Haunch sb. 4.] 
irans. To reduce in thickness. intr. Of a 
piece of timber: To decrease suddenly in 
thickness. 


Hau*nch-bone. ME. The bone of the 
haunch ; occas. the os innominatum as a whole, 
but usu. the os ilium. 

Haiinched, i6ix. [f. Haunch + 
-ED 2 .] Having haunches; usu. in comb. 

Haunt (hgnt, bant), v. ME. [a. F. han- 
ter'y origin uncertain.] 

1. trans. ti. To practise habitually -1573. 
fa. To use or employ habitually or frequently ; 
refi. to accustom oneself 3. To resort to 
frequently or habitually ; to frequent (a place) 
ME. 4. To frequent the company of (a per- 
[son); to run after’ 1477. 5. transf. fig. 

\ Of unseen or immaterial visitants: To visit fre- 
quently or habitually; esp., as ghosts, etc., 
with manifestations of a molesting kind. To 
be haunted’, to be subject to the visits and 
molestation of disembodied spirits. 1576. 

refi. Haunte \jexerce\ thi silf to pite Wyclif 

I Tim. iv. 7. 3, To h. the bathes 1585, the Mountains 
and the Plains Dryden. 4. To h. a minister of state 
Swift, rich men 1890. S Your beauty, .did h. me in 
my sleepe Shaks. Spirits haunted this dungeon, and 
walked there 1722, 

n. intr. I. To resort habitually; to stay or 
remain usually (in a place) ; to associate (with 
a person). Now usu. said of the lower ani- 
mals. ME. -fa. To have resort, go to -1632. 

1. I haue charg’d thee not to h. about my doores 
Shaks. Hence Haumted a. practised; fre- 
quented ; esp. much visited by apparitions, etc. 
Hau’nter, one who or that which haunts. 

Haunt (hgnt, bant), sh. ME. [f. Haunt 
z/.] I. Habit, wont (now dial.)’, fhabitual 
practice or use (of anything) -1585. fa. The 
act or practice of frequenting a place, etc.; 
resort -1712, 3, concr. A place of frequent 

resort or usual abode; the usual feeding-place 
of deer, game, fowls, etc. ; often, a place fre- 
quented by the lower animals or by criminals. 
Also fig. ME. t4. ?A topic --1658, 5. A 

ghost that haunts a place, local U.S. and Eng. 
1878. 

3. We talke here in the publike h. of men Shaks, 
Haunts of the buccaneers 1748, of coot and hern 
Tennyson. 

Haurient (hgTi&t), a. 1572. [ad. L. 
haurieniem, haurire to draw (water, etc.).] 
Her. Of a fish home as a charge : Placed pale- 
wise or upright with the head in chief, as if 
raising it above the water to draw in the air. 

Hause, hawse (hgs). Sc. and n. dial. 
1781. [mod. north f. Halse neck, used in a 
special sense.] A narrower and lower neck 
between two heights \ a. col \ the name in the 
English Lake district and on the Scottish 
Border. 

II Hausen (hauz’n, hg*z’n). 1745. [Ger.] 
'The largest species of sturgeon, Acipenser 
huso. 

[{Hausse (hus). 1787. [F., f. hausser to 

raise.] A kind of breech-sight for a cannon. 

Haussmannize (hQu*smansiz). 1865. [f. 
Baron Haussmann, who, when prefect of the 
Seine (1853-70), remodelled Pans.] irans. 
To open ont, widen, and straighten streets, 
and generally rebuild. 

Haustellate (hg-stel/t). 1835. [ad. mod.L. 
haustellatuSy f. haustellum ; see -ate ^ a.] 

A. adj. I. Provided with a haustellum ; of or 
pertaining to the Haustellata or suctorial in- 
sects. 3. Adapted for sucking, suctorial 1835. 

B. sb. A member of the Haustellata 1842. 

II Haustellum (hgsted^m). PI. -a. 1816. 
[mod.L. dim. of haustrum a machine for draw- 
ing water, f. haurire, haust-.] Zool. The suck- 
ing organ or proboscis of an insect or a crusta- 
cean. 

IlHaustorium (hgstSo-ri^m). PI. -ia, 1875. 
[mod.L., f. L. hansior] see -ORIUM.I Bot. A 
small sucker of a parasitic plant, which pene- 
trates the tissues of the host. 
fHaut. See also Haught. ME. [a. F. 
hauty haute, in OF. halt : — L. alium high. 
The h in OF. is after Ger. == hoh, hoch.] 

A. adj. High, lofty, haughty ; see Haught. 
-1648. 

B. sb. Height, a height -1686. 

fHau'taixi, -tein, a. ME. [a. F. hautain^ 
OF. (hSaltain, hauUain, f. haut high; see 
Haut, J i. — Haughty i. -1549. 2. Of the 


voice : Raised -1475. 3. High-flying. Chau- 

cer. 4. = Haughty 2. -1485. 

Hautboy, hoboy (h(?u*boi). 1575. [a. F. 
hautbois, f. kaut high + wood.] i. A 
wooden double-reed wind instrument of high 
j pitch, having a compass of about ah octaves, 
forming a treble to the bassoon. (Now usu. 
Oboe.) b. transf. One who plays a hautboy 
1633. Also attmb. fa. Forestry. Lofty trees, 
as dist. from shrubs, etc. -1700. 3. A species 

of strawberry (Fragaria elahor). Also hautboy 
strawberry. 1731. Hence Hau*tboyist = 
Oboist. 

Hautein, -en, -eyn, vars. of Hautain 
Obs. 

11 Hauteur (h^Jt^ir). 1628. [F., f haut] 1. 
Loftiness of manner or bearing ; haughtiness. 
fa. A height (rare) 1711, 

IlHaut-gout (hoigu). 1645. [F. ; lit. ‘high 
flavour’, f. haut+goUt (formerly goust) taste, 
etc.] ti. A high or piquant flavour ; a strong 
relish; seasoning -1752. b./^. 'Flavour', 

‘ spice ’. [So in F.] 1650. 2. In later use : 

A high flavour; a taint 1693. + 3 * A highly- 

seasoned dish -1817. 

1. [Garlick] giving a delicious Hault-gust to most 
meats they eat Fuller. 

IlHaut-pas. Nov?- only as Fr. (hoipa). 1460. 
[F. ; lit. ‘high step’; anglicized as Half ace, 
whence Half-pace, etc.] = Half-pace 1, 
IlHaut-relief {ho’vllri). 1850. [F. (ht? to- 
lyff).] High relief, Alto-relievo ; opp. to 
bas-relief. 

11 Haut ton (h^iiton). i8or. [F. ; = high 
tone. (Now little used.)] High fashion ; 
ellipt. people of high fashion. 

Haiiyne (ha-win). 1814. [a. F. ; named 

after Hahy, the French mineralogist.] Mhi. A 
silicate of aluminium and sodium with calcium 
sulphate, occurring in certain igneous rocks in 
crystals or grains of various shades of blue or 
green. Hence Haiiynite (m same sense). 
Havana (havse-na). Also Havanna(h. 
1826. [Name of the Cuban capital, now in Sp. 
Habana,] (In full, Havana cigar) : A cigar of 
the kind made at Havana or in (I^uba. (Also 
applied to the tobacco of which these are 
made.) 

A grilled bone, Havannahs, and Regents punch 
Disraeli. 

Have (hsev), v. [Com. Teut. : OE. hahhan, 
hoefde, hsefed : — O'Teut. stem *habS-. In ME. 
the habb- forms were reduced by levelling to 
hav- (have(n, 1 have, they haven, havmg), 
while the original haf- ( = hav-) forms at length 
lost their f (v), before the following consonant 
(hast, ha-th, has, ha-d).] 

A, As a main verb (irans. or intr.). 

1 . 1, trans. To hold in hand, or in possession; 
to hold or possess as property, or as something 
at one’s disposal. Also absol. 3. To hold or 
possess, in a relation other than that of pro- 
perty or tenancy OE. 3. To possess, bear, 
contain, as an appendage, organ, subordinate 
part, or adjunct; to contain as parts of itself 
OE. 4. To possess as an attribute, function, 
light, etc.; to be characterized by; to hold; 
to be charged with OE. 5. To be possessed 
or affected with (something physical or mental) ; 
to experience OE. 6. '■Po possess as an in- 
tellectual acquirement, to know; to understand 
1591. 7. To possess as a duty or thing to be 

done OE. 

X. Having an axe in bis band 1483. To b. shares 
in a company {mod.). Phr. To have and to hold (cf. 
law L. habendum et tenendum ) : to have (or receive) 
and keep or retain, indicating continuance of posses- 
sion. 2. Let me haue men about me, that are fat 
Shaks. We had fifty-two fathom of water 1748. He 
having no son at the time Cruise. They had him to 
dine with them at the inn Thackeray. 3. 'J’he sea 
hath bounds Shaks. Riches have wings to fly away 
from their owner Lowell. The year has twelve 
calendar months {modi). 4. Theyh. a Fashion to cut 
holes in the Lips Dampier. [They] had reason to re- 
gret his departure 1705. Their policy had the desired 
effect 1882. 5. Such as have the colllcque 1599. ^ 

have had a real good time 1890. He has bad health 
{mod,). 6, He hath neither Latine, French, nor Italian 
Shaks. You haue me, haue you not Shaks. ‘Ahl 
I have it 1 ' he added 1839, 7. He had much to see 

Milt. To h. to do (see Do ».). The firm had to 
suspend payment 1883. 
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IL 1. To hold, keep, retain (in some relation 
to oneself) OE. s. To hold or entertain in the 
mind (a feeling, etc.) ; to cherish OE. ; hence, 
to show (such sentiment, etc.) in action ME. 
3. To hold in (some specified) estimation; to 
account or regard as (arch.) OE. 4. To hold, 
keep up, carry on (some proceeding or per- 
formance) ; to engage in, maintain, or perform, 
as a chief actor; to engage in and perform 
some action OE. fs. To comport oneself 
-1556. 6, To assert, maintain; to put it 1449. 

I. The Government hath had some things in desire 
Cromwell. 2. Let me see. .what you h. against it 
1656. Sir, haue pacience with me, and I will paye 
the all Bible (Great) Matt, xviii. 26. 3. They were 

then had in great reverence Hanmer. 4. She and I 
had some Words last Sunday at Church Swift. You 
will then h. a good shot at him Marryat.^ 6. All the 
Town has it, that [etc.] Swift. Some will h. it, that 
I often write to my self Addison. 

m. I. To possess by obtaining or receiving ; 
hence, to come into possession of ; to obtain, 
get, gain, accept, to have learned (from some 
source) ; to take (food, drink) OE. a. To get 
or have got into one's power, or at a disadvan- 
tage ; to have caught (fig.), to have hold upon 
1596. b. To get the better of, take in, ‘ do ' 
(slang) 1805. 3. To get into a place or state ; 

to bring, lead, convey, take, put (arch.) ME. 
t4- inlr. (for rcfi.) or ahol. To betake oneself, 
go -1849. 5. inlr. or ahsol. Have aii To go 

at or get at, esp. in a hostile way; to have a 
stroke at, make an attempt at. Chiefly in im- 
perative ; app. 1st pers. pi., but often singular 
in sense, announcing the speaker's intention to 
get at or attack. So with other preps., as after, 
with, etc. ME. 

1. [She] had two children at a birth 1583. They h. 
it. from his own mouth 1680. There is nothing^ to be 
had here (mod.). Phr. To have it : (a) to gain the 
victory or advantage j to win the match j (b) to receive 
(or have received) a drubbing, punishment, reprimand ; 
io let one h. it, to *give it ' one (colloql), a. Now 
infidell I haue thee on the hip Shaks. I admit that 
you h. me there 1890. b. If you’ve advanced money 
on ’em [diamonds], you’ve been had 1879. 3. He was 
had before the Juge Caxton. Phr. Have ufx to take 
up or cause to go before a court of justice in answer 
to a charge; to call to account. ^ H. oteti to cause to 
come out to a duel. To h. their Fortunes told them 
De Foe. They are having the pavement up for the 
electric light (modi). ^ Phr. To h. something done^ to 
one : to receive, experience, or suffer it as the action 
of others or of fkte. So To h. someone do something, 
io have something happen io one. 5, Well, sith here 
is no company, h. with ye to Jericho 1575. 

Phrases. To h. Ado, h. at Avail, h. Business, h. in 
Charge, h. Done, h. a Hand in, h. in Hand, h. on 
Hand, etc. : see the distinctive words- 
Idiomatic nses. The past Subjunctive had = would 
have, is used with adjs. (or advs.) in the comparative, 
as better^ liefer, rather, etc. ; in the superlative, as 
best', or in the positive with *as', as^ soon, as well, 
etc., to express preference or comparative desirability. 
In OE. the adjs. Uofre, betre were construed with be 
and the dative, e. g. him wsere hetere ^ it would he 
better for him. In ME., .side by side with this, 
appears have and the nominative, in the sense *he (I, 
etc.) would hold or find it better or preferable ’. The 
use of as soon, sooner, well, is recent, since liefer and 
better began to be felt as advs. 

b. The two forms of expression are confused in he 
(I, etc.) were better (see Be z'.), hhn (me, etc.) 
had liefer, rather. c. Had like (liked, likely) to ; 
see Like. Had need to: see Need. 

B. As an auxiliary verb. i. The present 
tense of have forms a present of completed 
action, or * present perfect a. To a trans. 
vb, with object OE. b. Extended to vbs. of 
action without object ME. c. Extended to 
intr, vbs. generally. Used early with been, and 
hence with the passive voice. With vbs. of 
motion later, partly displacing he as an auxili- 
ary. ME. a. The past of have forms a past 
tense of completed action or ‘ pluperfect a. 
With trans. vb. and object OE. b. With active 
vbs. without object, and with intr. and passive 
vbs. ME. 3. The compound tenses (shall 
have, etc.) are similarly employed ME. ‘II4. 
In 15th and i6th c. occur many instances of 
redundant have in the compound tenses 1442. 

X. a. Hauing burnt Holyhed Bowel. Phr. / have 
got, colloquially used for / have: see Get v. I've 
got a great deal on my hands Marryat. b. Every 
age hath abounded in instances Wordsw. c. Why 
haven’t you been to .see me 1883. a. a. Thou hadest 
chosen me for thy wife *583. b. They had sojourned 
there in great ease Ld. Berners. He had been taught 
to dislike politeness Mar, Edgeworth. 3. I should 
haue lost the worth of it in Gold Shaks. 
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Have (hsev), sb. ME. [f, prec. vb.] i. 
Having, possession. Obs. exc. as jtonce-wd. 

2. colloq. One who has or possesses. (Usu. in 
pl.‘, and in conjunction with have-not.) 1836. 

3. slang. ‘ A swindle ; a take-in ‘, o. do' (Farmer). 
Haveless, ftiavenless, a. Obs, exc. diaL 

[OE. hafenlias, f. hxfene, f. haf, hsef- stem of 
habban to Have + -less.] ti. Without 
possessions, indigent. ME. only. 2, Without 
resource, shiftless; slovenly. Sc. and dial. 
1868. 

Havelock (hm’vlpk). U.S. 1861. [f. Gen. 
Henry Havelock, distinguished in the Indian 
! Mutiny 1857.] A white cloth covenng for the 
cap, with a flap hanging over the neck, worn 
by soldiers as a protection from the sun’s heat. 
Haven (h^*v’n), sb, [OE. hxfen str. fern, 
and hoefne wk. fern. ; usu. taken as f. root 
either of Have v. or Heave v., though possi- 
bly of ON. haf. Da. hav, OE. hxf sea.] i. A 
recess or inlet of the sea, or the mouth of a 
river, affording good anchorage and a safe 
station for ships ; a harbour, port. 2. fig. A 
refuge ; an asylum ME. 

1. Weymouth, a very convenient Harbour and H. 
Clarendon. a. My sole refuge and only h. . . is in 
the arms of death Carlyle. Hence Ha'venless a. 

Ha*ven, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] fi. intr. To 
put into a haven -1621. 2. trans. To put (a 

ship, etc.) into a haven 1601. 

2. fig. Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain 
Keats. 

Ha'Venage. 1864. [-age.] Harbour-dues. 
Ha*vener, -or. 1495. [f* Haven sb. + 
-ER^, -OR.] Harbour-master. Hence Ha*vener- 
sbip, the office of h. 

Haver (hse-vsi), ME. [f. Have v, + 
-ER 1.] A possessor, owner. 

Haver (hsewar), sh."^ dial. [ME. Jiaver 
(hafyr), corresp. to ON. hafre : — OTeut. 
^hadron- wk. masc. In Eng. only north.] 
Oats. Also atirib., as h.-meal. Comb.’: bi.* 
cake, oatcake; -grass, ‘oatgrass’; species of 
Avena and Bromus. 

Haver, sb.^, usu. in pi. tiavers (h^i-voiz). 
Sc. and n. dial. 1787. [?] Foolish talk ; non- 
sense. So Ha*ver v. to talk foolishly ; to talk 
nonsense. Ha'verel, one who havers; also 
atirib. or adj. 

Haversack (hae-voissek). 1749. [a. F. 

havresac (also used), ad. Ger. habersack, lit. 
‘oat-sack' (cf. Haver sb.^), orig. the bag in 
which cavalry, etc. carried oats for their horses.] 
A bag of stout canvas, worn with a strap over 
the shoulder, in which a soldier carries his 
day's rations. Also, any similar bag used by 
travellers, etc. tb. * A gunner's case for ord- 
nance, being a leather bag used to carry car- 
tridges from the ammunition-chest to the piece 
in loading ' (Simmonds) 1858. 

Haversian (havousian), a. 1836. [f. Clop- 
ton Havers, an English anatomist (c. 1690).] 
Anat. Applied to certain structures in bone 
discovered by Havers, as in H. canal, one^ of 
the minute cylindrical passages in bone which 
form the channels for blood-vessels and medul- 
lary matter; H. system, 'the H. canal, its con- 
centric lamellae of bone, and the lacunae with 
their canaliculi ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

Haversine (haewoisain). 1875. [Abbrev. 
oiha(lf) versine (versed sine).] Trigonometry. 
A nautical term: Half the versed sine. 
llHavildar (hae-vildai). E. Ind. 1698. 
[Pers. hawdl-ddr, f. Arab, hawdlah charge -h 
Per. ddr holding.] ‘A sepoy non-commis- 
sioned officer, corresponding to a sergeant ’ 
(Yule). I 

Having (haewig), ME. [-ing^.] 

1. Possession. a. concr. (often in fll) That 
which one has ; possession, property, wealth, 
belongings ME. 3. (Often \Txfll) Behaviour, 
manners. (Chiefly Sc.) ME.^ 

2. Look to my house and havings ; keepe all safe 
Brome. 3. By and attour her gentle havings Scott. 

Having,///, a. ME. [-ing 2 ] i. That 
has ; possessing property. (Now rare exc. as 
pple.) a. Desirous of having ; grasping. Now 
only dial. 1S9X. 

2. She’s as jealous and h, as can he Geo. Eliot. 
Haviour (h^l•vi^JI), ftiavour. ME. [Orig. 


a. F. aveir, avoir, subst. use of avoir, OF. 
aveir to have. In i4--i5th c. assoc, w. EngL 
have, whence the h, and the vars. haver, 
havoir, havour (and subseq. -eour, -iotif). Cf. 
Aver sb.'] fi. The fact of having; possession ; 
a possession; estate, substance -1616. a. Th^ 
action of bearing oneself; deportment, beha- 
viour. Also pi. manners, arch, or dial. 1503. 

2. A courteous haviour, gent and debonair 1756. 

Havoc (hse'v/k), sb. ME. [a. AF. havok, 
altered f. OF. havot, used in same sense. 
Prob. of Teut. origin.] i. In the phr. cry 
havoc, orig. to give to an army the order havoc!, 
as the signal for the seizure of spoil, and pillage. 
In later use (usually after Shaks.) fig. a. De- 
vastation, destruction ; esp. in phr. to make h,, 
play h. 1480. 

I. Csesars Spirit.. Shall.. Cry hauocke, and let slip 
the Dogges of Warre Jitl. C. nr. i 273. 2. What 

havock the floud had made 1635. Hence Ha’voc v. 
(infl. -ocked, -ocking), to make h. of; to lay waste; 
also absol. and mtr. Ha'vocker. 

Haw (hp), sb}- Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. hapa, 
corresp. to MDu, hage, haghe (whence 's Gra* 
ven hage, the Count’s Haw, The Hague) :~* 
OTeut. *hagon-\ cf. Hay sb."^, and Hedge.] 
A hedge or encompassing fence (OE.); hence, 
an enclosed piece of ground; a messuage 
(OE.) ; generally, a yard, close, or enclosure. 

Haw (hp), sb.^ [app. the same wd. as 
prec,; ? short for ^hsegberie.] i. The fruit of 
the hawthorn. a. 'The hawthorn, Cratxgus 
Oxyacantka 1821. t3- A head or ear of grass. 

[Perh. a different wd.] -1825. 

I, Stores of Haws and Heps do commonly portend 
cold Winters Bacon. 

Haw, sb:^ 1523. [?] The nictitating mem- 
brane of a horse, dog, etc. fb. transf. An 
excrescence in the human eye -1684. 

Haw, interj. and sb.^ 1679. [Echoic.] An 
utterance marking hesitation. Usually with 
hum. See also Haw-haw. 

Haw, V. 1632. [f. Haw interj intr. To 
utter * haw ! ' as an expression of hesitation. 
U snally in to hum (hem) and h. ; see Hum v. 

Hawbuck (hp-b»k). 1805. [perh. f. Haw 
. y/.i or 2 + Buck sb.'^ 2.] A country bumpkin. 

Hawcubite (hp-kabsit). 1712. One of a 
band of dissolute young men who infested the 
streets of London c. 1700 ; a street bully, a 
ruffian. 

fHawe-bake. Usu. taken as® ^haw(s) 
baken ', baked haws, i.e. * plain fare ' ; but qy. 
Chaucer Man of Law's Prol. 95. 

Hawfinch (hp'finj). 1674, [f. Haw + 
Finch. ] The common grosbeak, Coccothrau- 
sies vulgaris. 

Haw-haw (hpffip*). 1834. [Echoic; cf. 
Ha ha.] 

A. interj. An expression of hesitation uttered 
repeatedly in an affected tone. Also, the re- 
presentation of loud laughter. 

B. sb. The utterance of haw haw’, a guffaw 
1834. 

C. attrib. or adj. Characterized by the utter- 
ance of haw haw 1841. Hence Haw-haw v. to 
utter haw haw ; to laugh boisterously. 

Haw-haw, vai. of Ha-ha sh.^ 


Hawk (hpk)j sb.^ [Com. Teut.: OE. 
haduc, heafoc : — OTeut. ^habuko-z; generally- 
referred to root hat-, haf- to seize, as L. acci- 
piter to capere.] 1. Any diurnal bird of prey 
used in Falconry ; any bird of the family Pal- 
conidx. In Nat. Hist., restricted to a bird of 
the subfamily Accipitrinse, with rounded and 
shortish wings, which chases its prey near the 
ground. 2. fig. Applied to a person, in various 
senses : e.g. one who preys on others, a sharper 
or cheat ; one who is keen and grasping ; an 
officer of the law who pounces on criminals 1548- 

1. H. of the fist, ‘one that flies direct off the fist 
without mounting or waiting-on Black Hawk, 
the American rough-legged buzzard; Musket-, 
Small-bird-, or Spar-h., the Sparrow.h. ; Ringtail 
H. (Fedco Hudsomus). Night- h., dor-h.. screech-h-, 
applied to the goatsucker. (See these Words.) a. 
Phr. Ware h. ; see Ware v.^ ah. 

Comb, : H. eagle, an eagle of the genus Nuaetm\ 
h.-eye (t/S,), colloq. appellation of a native or in- 
habitant of Iowa, pop. called the ‘ Hawk-eye State’ f 
■eyed a,, very keen-sighted ; -fly, a fly of the family 
AsUidse, also called hornet-flies, which prey on other 
insects. 
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Hkwk (bgk), ^^.2 1700. [?] ‘A small 

quadrangular tool with a handle, used by a 
plasterer, on which the stuff required by him 
is served ‘ (Gwilt.) Hence Hawk-boy, the boy 
who brings him the material. 

Hawk,j ^.3 1604. [f. Hawk 2^.3] An effort 
made to clear the throat ; the noise thus made. 
Hawk (hgk), ©.1 ME. [f. Hawk s£>Jl i. 
znir. To chase or hunt game with a trained , 
hawk ; to practise falconry. 2. zntr. Of birds | 
and insects : To hunt on the wing ME. ; trans, 
to pursue or attack on the wing 1825. 

1. Thei hauke, thei hunt, the! card, thei dyce Lati- 
mer. 2. The bird [a martin] was hawking briskly 
after the flies G. White. Phr. To h. ati to fly at or 
attack on the wing, as a hawk does ; (of a person) to 
fly a hawk at. Who does h. at eagles with a dove I 
G. Herbert. iTo k, after {for ) ; to hunt after. ^ 

Hawk (hgk), 1542. [app. f. Hawker 
I. infn To practise the trade of a hawker, 
a. irans. To carry about from place to place 
and offer for sale; to cry in the street Also 
trans f and fg. 1713. 3. To traverse with 

something in hand to dispose of 1865. 

s. His works were hawk'd in every street^ Swift. 
3. Hawking the world. Pragmatic Sanction in hand 
Carlyle. 

Hawk (hgk), 1581. [prob. echoic.] 
I. intr. To make an effort to clear the throat 
of phlegm; to clear the throat noisily 1583. 
a. irans. To bring up by such an effort. 
Hawkbill. 1782, i. - Hawk’s-bill i. 
a. An instrument, such as ' a pliers with curved 
nose *, etc. 1875. So Hawk-billed a. having a 
mouth like a hawk’s beak, as the hawk-billed 
turtle. 

Hawkbit (hj-kbit). 1713. [f. Hawk(weed) 
+ (Devil's) Bit.] A book-name for the genus 
Apargia of composite plants, resembling h^awk- 
weeds. 

Hawked (hgkt), 1577. [f. Hawk -f 
-ED ; cf. kooked.’\ Curved like a hawk’s beak ; 
aquiline. 

Hawker (hg-ko:!), sbX [OK hafocere ; see 
Hawk and -er ^.] A Mconer. 

Hawker (hp’ksi), sb.^ 1510. [app, a. 
MLG. hoker huckster, costermonger.] A man 
who goes from place to place selling his wares, 
or who cries them in the street. Now technically 
dist. from pedlart as having a horse and cart, 
or van, 

fg. This broad-brim’d h, of holy things Tennyson. 
Haw*k-moth. 1785. A moth of the family 
Sphingidx or Sphingina\ a sphinx-moth; so 
called from their manner of flight, which re- 
sembles the hovering and darting of a hawk. 
There are manygeneraand species, as Death's- 
head h.^ Elephant h., etc. 

Hawk-nose* 1533. A nose curved like a 
hawk's beak. Hence Hawk-nosed a. 
Hawk-owl. 1743. 3 .. The Short-eared 

Owl, Asio brachyotus. b. The Day-owl, 
Surnia ulula or funerea. Both so called from 
their smaller heads, and habit of hunting in 
the day. 

Hawk’s-bell, hawk-bell. 1483, A small 
spherical bell, for fastening on the leg of a hawk. 
Hawk’s-bilL 1657. i, (Also hawk' s-bill 
turtle.) A species of turtle, Chelone imbricata, 
having a mouth resembling the beak of a hawk, 
and furnishing the tortoise-shell of commerce, 
a. Part of the striking action of a clock 1875. 
Hawkweed (h§‘k,wTd). 1562. [tr. L. 

hieraceum « Gr. lepaKiov^ f. lipa^ hawk, falcon. 1 
The common name for plants of the large 
genus HUracium (N.O. Composite. Also ap- 
plied to other yellow-flowered composites, as 
Senecio hieracioidest etc. 

Hawm (hjm), V. dial. 1847. [?] To move 
about awkw^ly ; to lounge. 

, Hawse (hgz), 1497- [A phonetic spell- 
ing of l^lse, haulse, app. a. ON. hals neck, 
also^^.l Naut, i. That part of a ship’s bows 
in which the hawse-holes are cut for the cables 
to pass through ; hence, occas., in pi., the 
hawse-holes themselves, “fa, A cable, a hawser 
-1642. 3, The space between the head of a 

vessel at anchor and the anchors, or a little 
beyond the anchors. Also fig, 1630. 4. ‘ The 
situation of the cables before the ship’s stem, 
when she is moored with two anchors out from 


forward, one on the starboard, and the other 
on the port bow ’ (Smyth) 1597. 

X. We cut our cable at the h. 1 567. 3. Phr. A thwart 
{\thwari) the h., (cf athwart-hawses v. Athwart), to 
cross tlu h. 4. Clear A, open h., when both cables 
lead directly (without crossing) to their respective 
anchors. Foul k., when the cables lie across the 
stern, or bear upon each other. To clear the h , to 
untwist two cables, which being let out at two several 
hawses, are wound about one another. T 0 fresh 
{freshen) the h., to veer out a little more cable so as 
to let another part endure the stress. 

Comb. ; h.-block, a block of wood made to fit over 
the h.-holes when at sea; -hole, a cylindrical hole, of 
which there are two in the bows of a vessel, for the 
cable to run through ; -piece, one of the timbers in 
the bow of a ship through which a h.-hole is cut; 
•pipe, a cast-iron pipe fitted into a h.-hole to protect 
the wood ; -plug, a plug made to fit into the h.-pipe 
to prevent water from entering. 

Hawse, var. of Haxjse. 
fHawse, v. 1500. [a. F. hausser, in i6th 

c. haulser : — late L. type "^altiare, f. altus.'] 
trans. To raise, exalt, hoist -1600. 

Hawser (h^-zor). ME. [app. AF. hauceour, 
f. OF. haucier to Hawse, hoist. Early asso- 
ciated with Hawse .y 3 .-^] i. A large rope or 
small cable, between 5 and 10 inches in circum- 
! ference ; used in warping and mooring ; in 
large ships now made of steel. 3. Used by con- 
fusion for Hawse 3. 1684. 

Comb. : h.-bend, a kind of hitch or knot ; -laid a., 
made of three or four strands laid into one. 

Hawthorn [OE. haga-, hsegzi-j 

hseghom, f. haga Haw sb.'^ + porn. Thorn. ] i . 
A thorny shrub or small tree, Crataegus Oxya- 
cantha, N. O. Rosaceae, much used for forming 
hedges ; the White-thom, It bears white, and, 
in some varieties, red or pink blossom (called 
‘ may ’) ; its fruit, the haw, is a small round 
dark red berry. (Also extended to other 
species of Crataegus.) 3. Angling, Short for 
h.-fiy 1884. 

X, A bussh. .of white h. full of floures 1450. 

Comb. : h. china, a kind of Oriental porcelain, in 
which the decoration represents branches of the 
Japanese plum-tree in white on a dark blue ground; 
•fly, a small black fly appearing on h.-bushes when 
the leaves first come out ; an imitation of this for 
angling; -grosbeak, the hawfinch. Also Haw- 
thorn-tree, fHaw-tree, in sense 1. 

Hay sbfi [Com. Tent. : OE. hieg^ 
hlg, heg . — OTeut. *hauJo'^i app. an adj. used 
subst. — (that) which can be mowed, f. stem of 
vb. *hauw-, OE. heaw- to Hew, cut down.] i. 
Grass cut or mown, and dried for use as fodder; 

! occas. including grass fit for mowing, 2. 
Burgundian or Burgundy h.. Lucerne or Sain- , 
foin. 

Phrases. To carry h, in one's horns \ to be ill- 
tempered or dangerous (L. fsenum habet in cornu, 
Horace). To look for a needle in a bundle of h. : see 
Needle. To make h . : {d) lit., to mow grass and 
dry it by spreading it about ; C^) fig. to make con- 
fusion. To make h. of’, to turn topsy-turvy. To 
make h. while the sun shines’, to lose no time, to 
profit by opportunities. 

Comb.i h.-box, a box stuffed with hay in which 
heated food is left to continue cooking; -plant, an 
umbelliferous plant of Tibet, Prangos Pabulana. 

Hay, sh.^ Now arch, or dial. [OE. hpge, 
a deriv. of the same root as haga Haw sb.^. 
Hag sb.^, and Hedge. In ME. assoc, w. F. 
haiePX i. A hedge, fence. 3. An enclosure ; 
a park 1630. f 3. Mil. An extended line of 

men 1753. 

fHay, sb.^ ME. [AF. haie ; origin uncer- 
tain.] A net used for catching wild animals, 
esp. rabbits, being stretched in front of their 
holes, or round their haunts -1821. 

Hay, hey, sb.^ 1529. [?] i. A country 
dance having a serpentine movement. "fa. 
Hay-de-guy, -guise. A kind of hay or dance 
-1694. 

To dance the hay or hays ; to go through varied 
evolutions like those of a dance. 

Hay, z/.l 1556. [f. Hay ^^.l] i. irans. To 
furnish with hay ; to put (land) under hay 1708. 
3. intr. To make hay 1556, 3. trans. To 

make into hay 1884, 

fHay, z^.2 [OE. h^ian\ see Hay j 3 . 2 ] 
trans. To enclose by a hedge ; to hedge -1610. 
fHay, 1440, [f. Hay sb.^) intr. To set 
hays or nets for rabbits, etc. -1613. 
fHay, v.^ 1768. [f. Hay sb.^} intr. To 
dance the hay -1777. 


tHay, inter], and sb.^ 1^92. [a- It. 
(pron. 2d) thou hast (it). Cf. L. habet.] 

A. int. An exclam, on hitting an opponent, 
B. Jons. 

B. sb. A home-thrust. Rom. yul. II. iv, 27. 

Hay-a’Sthma. 1827. [In F. asthme de 

foin.] — Hay-fever. 

Hay-bird. i. Any bird that builds its 
nest with hay, esp. the Blackcap, Garden War- 
bler, and Willow-wren. s. The Pectoral Sand- 
’ piper or Grass-snipe, Tringa maculata (U.S.). 

I Haybote. ME. [f. Hay sb!^ + Bote, Boot 
I ^ 3 . 1 ] Wood or thorns for the repair of fences; 

^ the right to take this from the landlord’s estate 
or from the common ; = Hedge-bote, 

Haycock (h/i*kpk). 1470. [f. Hay 
Cock sb.’^] A conic^ of fla,y in the field. 

To the tanned h. in the mead Milt. V Allegro 90, 

Hay-de-guy, -guise. See Hay sb.^ 

Hay-fever. 1829. [f. Hay sbP] A catar- 
rhal condition of the ocular, nasal, and respira- 
tory mucous membranes, accompanied generally 
by asthmatic symptoms ; a disorder of the early 
summer, usually caused by the pollen of grasses 
and some flowers, sometimes also by dust, etc. 

Hay field. 1784. [f. Hay Afield in 

which grass has been cut or is standing to be 
cut for hay. 

Hay-fork. 1552. [f. Hay j< 5 . 1 ] A long- 
handled fork used for turning over hay to dry, or 
in pitching and loading it. b. A large fork 
elevated by a horse and pulley in unloading 
hay from a wagon to a mow; or vice versa 
(Knight) 1875. 

Hayloft 1573. [f. Hay ^^.i] A 

loft for hay over a stable or barn. 

Haymaker. ME. [f. Hay ^ 3 . 1 ] i. A 
man or woman employed in making hay, esp. 
after it is mown. 3. An apparatus for shaking 
up and drying hay 1853. 3. pi. The name of 

a country dance. Also haymakers' jig. 

Haymaking, vbl. sb. 1588. [f. as prec.] 
The process of cutting and drying grass for 
hay. Also attrib. , as h. machine, an apparatus 
for drying grass for hay. 

Hay-mow (h^*mau). 1483. [f. Hay .y^.i] 
A rick or stack of hay ; in some places applied 
to the pile of hay stored in a barn, or to the 
compartment of a barn in which hay is stored. 
fHayne. ME. [?] A mean wretch, a niggard. 
(Jhaucer. 

Hay-rack. 1825. [f. Hay sb.i] i. A 
rack for holding hay for cattle. 3. A light 
framework projecting from the sides of a wagon 
to increase its carrying capacity for hay, etc, 
U.S. 

Hay-rake. 1725. i, A hand-rake used in 
hay-making. 2. An implement drawn by a 
horse for raking hay into windrows (Knight) 

1875- 

Hayrick (hifi-rik). ME. [f. Hay 
Rick.] A haystack. 

Hay-seed, hayseed. 1577. [f. Hay ^^. 1 ] 
I. The grass seed shaken out of hay. 3. The 
redseed, brit, etc., on which mackerel largely 
iQQd{U.S.). 3. Joc.nameforanistic(i 7 . 6 '.) i88q. 

Haystack (h<?i-stKk). ME, [f. Hay sb,^ 
A stack of hay built in the open air, of regular 
form. 

Haythom, obs. f. Hawthorn. 

Hayward (h^i-wprd). ME. [f. Hay + 
Ward, OE. weard guardian.] An officer 
having charge of the fences and enclosures, 
esp. to keep cattle from breaking through from 
the common into enclosed fields; sometimes, 
the herdsman of the cattle feeding on the com- 
mon. 

Hazard (lise’zaid), sb. ME. [a. OF. hasard^ 
-art’, prob, of Arabic origin.] i. A game at 
dice in which the chances are complicated by 
a number of arbitrary rules. 3. Chance, ven- 
ture; a chance 1583. 3. Risk of loss or harm; 

peril, jeopardy 1548. t4. That which is staked. 
Merck, V. I. i. 151. 5. Tennis. Each of the 

winning openings in a tennis-court 1599. t6- 

Billiards. One of the pockets in the sides of a 
billiard table “1751. h. Hence, A stroke by 
which one of the balls is driven into a pocket 
1778. 7. Golf. A general term for bunkers, 

furze, water, sand, loose earth, or any kind of 
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HEAD 


bad ground 1857. 8. A cab-stand (in Ireland) 
1882. 9. attnb. 1570. 

I. Who will goe to H. with me for twentie Prisoners 
Shaks. 2. I will stand the h. of the Dye Shaks. 3. 
Profits proportionable to their . . h. Hume. 5. We will 
..play a set, Shall strike his fathers Crowne into the 
h. Shaks. H. side, the side of the tennis-court into 
which the ball is served. 6 . b. Winning h., a stroke 
in which the object ball is struck with the ]player’s 
ball and pocketed. Losing Ju, one in which the 
striker’s ball is pocketed after contact with another. 

Efe'Zard, v, 1530. [a, F. hasarder^ t 

hasard', see prec.] i. trans. To put to the 
risk of being lost in a game of chance ; to stake; 
to expose to hazard or risk. b. rejl. To run or 
incur risks. fAlso intr, 1549. 2. trans. To 

run or take the risk of (a penalty, etc.) 1559. 
ts* To endanger (any person or thing) -1786. 
t4. To get by chance -1664. 5. To take the 

chance or risk of ; to venture upon ; to venture 
{to do) 1581. t6. Billiards, To pocket (a ball). 
Evelyn. 

I. To h, a prize by clutching it too soon Freeman. 

2. Ready to h. all consequences 1827. 5. To h. a 

battle Steele, a conjecture 1758, an assertion Cole- 
ridge. Hence Ha*zardab1e a, hazardous, risky; 
that may be risked. Ha’zarder, a player at hazard ; 
a gamester ; ‘ he who hazards ’ (J.). (Now rare,) 

tHa'Zardize, v, rare. 1628. [f. Hazard 
j^.-«--iZE.] To put in hazard, jeopardize, risk 
-1631. 

fHa*zardize, sb, [For hazardise, after 
merchandise. ’\ A condition of peril or risk, 
Spenser. 

Hazardous (hse'zaidos), a. 1580. [f. 

Hazard sb, + -ous. ] i. Of the nature of the 
game of hazard ; casual, fortuitous 1585. ■fs. 
Venturesome -1651, 3. Fraught with hazard 

or risk ; perilous 1618. 

I. H. contracts, in which the performance depends 
upon some uncertain future event 1880. 3. The 

enterprize so h, and high Milt. Hence Ha’zar- 
dous-ly adv.f -ness. 

tHa’zardry. ME. [f. OF. type *^asarderze; 
see -ERY.] I. The playing at hazard ; gambling 
--1S90. 2. The incurring of risk. Spenser. 
Haze (h^iz), sb. 1706. [? f. Hazy tr.] An 
obscuration of the atmosphere near the earth's 
surface, caused by an infinite number of minute 
particles of vapour, etc. in the air. In 18th c. 
applied to a thick fog or hoar-frost ; but now 
usually to a thin misty appearance, which 
makes distant objects indistinct, and often 
arises Irom heat. Also iransf and fig. 

Till he disappeared in the silvery night h. 1833. A 
h. of sunshine 1891. Jig. In the fog and h. of confusion 
all is enlarged Burke. Hence Ha*zeless a. 

Haze (h^z), 27.1 1678. [Cf. OF. haser 
(i45oin Godef.).] i. if To affright, scare; 
to scold ; also, to punish by blows {dial.). 2. 
Naiet. To punish by keeping at disagreeable 
and unnecessary hard work; to harass by 
overwork 1840. 3. To subject to cruel horse- 

play (as practised by American students) ; to 
bully (£/.iS.) 1850. 4. iiitr. To frolic, lark 

{U.S.) 1848. 5. H, about, to roam about 

aimlessly ; cf. Hazy a. 2 b. 1841. 

3. 'Tis the Sophomores ru.shing the Freshmen to h. 
1^. 

Haze, 27.2 1674. [Cf. Haze sh.. Hazy a."] 

X. intr. To drizzle {dial.) 2. trans. To make 
hazy 1801, 

Haze, 27.3 dial. 1825, trans. To dry. 

Hazel I (htfi'z’l). [OE. hxsel ; — OTeut. 
‘^hasalo-z : — pre-Teut. ^kdsolos =j L. corulus, 
corylus.'] i. A bush or small tree of the genus 
Corylus, having as its fruit a nut. The European 
species, C. avellana, grows to a small tree; 
the N. American species are C. Americana, a 
shrub forming dense thickets, and C. rostrata. 
b. The wood of this tree 1480. c. A stick of 
this wood 1603. 2. Applied to other plants ; 

esp. Witch or Wych Hazel, q.v. 3. The 
reddish brown colour of the nut when ripe 
1774. b. adj. Of this colour; used esp. of 
the nut when ripe 1774* b. adj. Of this colour; 
used esp, of the eyes 1592. 4. atirih. ME. 

X. Oil ofih,, a joc. name for an oil alleged to be 
contained in a green hazel rod, and to be the efficacious 
element in a sound drubbing; to anotni with oil of \ 
h,, to drub with a Ii, rod. 3. b. Her full dark eye of 
h. hue Scott. 

Hence Ha'zelly 

Ha'zel 2, hazle. 1613, [?] i. A kind of 
freestone {heat) 1855. attrib. Consisting of 


a mixture of sand or gravel, clay, and earth, 
as h. earth, ground^ loam, etc. So Ha’zelly 
a? 

Hazel grouse. 1783. = next. 

Hazel-hen. 1661. [tr. mod,Ger, haselhuhn^ 
f. hasel Hazel Hen.] The European 
ruffled grouse, Bonasia sylvestris. 

Hazeline (h^i-zelfn). 1881. [-inf..] An 
alcoholic distillatefrom the Witch Hazel, Hama- 
metis virginica. 

Hazel-nut (hJi’zT,n 27 t). [OE. hmselhnutu,'] 

The nut of the hazel. Also attrib. 
Hazel-wood. ME. i. A wood or thicket 
of hazel bushes. 2. The wood of the hazel 

1573. 

Phr. \Hazelwoods shake, or merely kazelwoodl (in 
Chaucer) app. = Of course. 

Ha’zelwort. 1578. [ad. OHG. haseiwurz, 
f. wurz herb, WoRT.] Herb. A book-name for 
Asarabacca. 

Hazily (h^’zili), adt). 1833. [-ly 2.] In 
a hazy manner ; dimly, indistinctly. Also Jig. 
Haziness (h^’zines). 1709. [-ness.] i. 
The quality of being hazy ; mistiness, fogginess. 
2. The quality of being intellectually indistinct; 
vagueness 1872. 

Hazle, hazzle (hse'zl), v. dial. 1642. 
[freq. of Haze see-LE.] To dry on the 
surface, trans. and intr. 


Hazy (h^’zi), a. 1625. [A centnry earlier 
than Haze sb.; origin obscure.] i. Of the at- 
mosphere, etc. : Characterized by the presence 
of haze ; misty, (orig. Naut.) In ly-iSth c. 
— fiS- Lacking intellectual distinct- 

ness ; vague, uncertain 1831, b. Somewhat 
confused with drink 1824, 

I. A diffused light, which made the air seem h. 1799. 
2. Some h. idea Dickens. 


He (hf, hi*), pars, pron.f ^rd sing. masc. 
nom, [The simplest form of the (orig. de- 
monstr.) base hi-, OE. he, he. In OE, the 
base he supplied all parts of the third personal 
pronoun, singular and plural. Subseq. some 
parts were lost ; thus the fern, hio, heo became 
supplanted by She, q.v.; the pi. by a pi. of the 
demonstrative that; and in the neuter the acc. 
hit lost its initial h in all constructions. The 
present inflexion is therefore : 


Sing. 
Nom. 
Acc . ) 
Dai.) 


Masc. 

he 

him 


Possess, adj. his 
absol, his 


Fem. : 

Neut, 

[she] 

it 

her 

it 

her 

its 

hers 

its 


Plural. 

[they] 

[them] 

[their] 

[theirs] 


See the other inflexional parts in their alpha- 
betical places.] 

I. As proper masculine pronoun of the third 
person, nominative case. i. The male being 
in question, or the last mentioned. Used of 
persons and animals of the male sex. a. 
Of things not sexually distinguished ME. 3. 
Used pleonastically along with its noun. 
Common in ballad style, and now in illiterate 
speech. OE. 

X. Hefiist,and close behind him follow’d she Drydxn. 
2. The Philosophres stoon Elixer dept.. Withal cure 
sleighte he wol nat come vs to Chaucer. 3. * Fair 
and softly John he cried Cowper. The skipper he 
stood beside the helm Longf. 

n. As Antecedent pronoun, followed by rela- 
tive, etc. (The neut. is that, the pi. they or 
those.) I. The or that man, or person of the 
male sex (that or who ., .). Hence Indejinitely , 
Any man, any one, a person {that or who), ME. 
2. Followed by a prepositional phrase {arch.) 
1598. 

I. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear Matt. 
-xi, 15. 2, If he of the bottomlcsse pit had not . .broke 
prison Milt. 

IH. As demonstrative pronoun. He and he : 
this and that, the one and the other, both ME, 
He snapped me on this hand and he on that 1620. 

IV. As sb. (not changing in the objective). 
I. Man, person, personage (arch, and poet.) 
ME. 2. 0 pp. to she: Male OE, b. A male. 
(With pi. kes, he* s, Vieas.) 1575. 

I. The best he in the kingdom Fielding. 2. Any 
one not a poet, whether he or she, might toil [etc.] 
x888. b. Do we divide dogs into hes and shes Jowett. 

V. attrib. (Now usu. hyphened to following 
noun.) Male. (Now confined to the lower 
animals, as he-goat ; in i6-i8th c. with nouns 


denoting persons ; this is now contemptuous.) 
ME. b. Occas. with names of plants 1626. 

Pope Joan.. this He-she Fuller. My he-cosen 
Harman Pepys. spec, he-man. ( U.Sl), a masterful or 
virile man. b. He-oak, an Australian tree, Casuarina 
strictai also C. suberosa. 

He V. trans. to speak to or of (a person) as ‘ he ’. 
He (hf), inierj, OE. [A natural exclam.] 
Repeated, as he, he, or in comb, with ha, ha, 
etc.: A representation of laughter, usu. affected 
or derisive. 

Head (hed), sh. [Com. Tent, ; OE. heafod 
• — OTeut. *hautud-, -ido (with suffix ablaut). 

I The difference of the root vowel is against 
identification with L. caput, capit-.'] 

I. I. The anterior part of the body of an ani- 
mal, when distinguished from the rest of the 
body; it contains the mouth and special sense- 
organs and the brain. 2. a. As the seat of 
mind, thought, intellect, memory, or imagina- 
tion ; cf. Brain sb. Often contrasted with 
heart, as the seat of the emotions. ME. b. As 
a part essential to life; hence = life OE. 3* A 
! representation, figure, or image of a head ME. 

b. The obverse side of a coin, when bearing the 

figure of a head ; the reverse being called the 
tail 1684. 4. The hair on the head ME. ts. 
The hair as dressed in some particular manner; 
hence, a head-dress --18 . . 6. Venery. The 

' attire ' or antlers of a deer, etc. ME. 7. Put 
for the person himself 1535. b. As a unit m 
numbering cattle, game, etc. (PI., after a 
numeral, head.) 1513. c. An indefinite number 
of animals, esp. of game 1601. 

I. The h. of John the Baptist Mark vi. 24, of a stag 
1733. Phr. T alter by ah.', to make shorter by the h,, 
i.e. to behead, b. A headache or disordered head 
i88g, 2. They remembred, or it came into their heads 
i573« Accounts . . which he kept in his h, 1802. b. 
Proofs enough .to cost him his h. 1887. 3. b. Phr. 

Head{s) or iaiVJ), used in tossing a coin to decide a 
chance, g. At my toilette, try’d a new h. Addison. 
6. Phr. OJ the first h . : said of a deer, etc. at the age 
when the antlers are first developed ; hence Jig. of a 
man newly’ennobled, 7. Different crowned heads De 
Quincey. An anna a h. for each boy 1847. See also 
Hot-head. b. Thirteen Head of Neat Cattel 1677. 

c. The possible h. of pheasants to be bagged next 
Christmas 1862. 

n. A thing or part resembling a head in form 
or position. i. The upper or principal extre- 
mity of various things, esp. when rounded, pro- 
jecting, or of some special shape ME. 2. a. 
Any rounded or compact part of a plant, usu- 
ally at the top of the stem OE. b. The rounded 
leafy top of a tree or shrub 1523. 3. A collec- 

tion of foam or froth on the top of liquor, esp. 
ale or beer 1545 ; a collection of cream on the 
surface of milk 1848. 4. Techn, uses (see 

quots.) 1703. 5. The top, summit, upper end 

ME. 6. The top of a page or writing; hence, 
Something, as a title, written at the top; a 
heading 1586. 7. The maturated part of a 

boil, abscess, etc. 1611. 8. The upper end of 

something on a slope or so regarded OE. 9. 
spec. The source of a river or stream. Also Jig. 
ME. 10. A body of water kept at a height for 
supplying a mill, etc.; the height of such a 
body of water, or the force of its fall (estimated 
in terms of the pressure on a unit of area). 
Sometimes, the bank or dam by which such 
water is kept up. 1480. b. transf. The differ- 
ence of pressure (per unit of area) of two 
columns of fluid (liquid or gaseous) of different 
densities communicating at the base; the 
pressure (per unit of area) of a confined body 
of gas or vapour 1862. c. = Bore sb.^ 2, 
Eagre. 1570. x i. The foremost part or end ; 
the front ME. ti2. The beginning (of a woid, 
writing, etc.), b, Astrol, The commencement 
of a zodiacal sign, i.e. the point where the sun 
enters it. -1816. 13. The thick end of a chisel 

or wedge 1793. ^4* fore-part of a ship, 

boat, etc. ; the bows 1485. ig- A cape, head- 
1 land, promontory ME.; a projecting point of a 
rock or sandbank 1775. 16. Coal-mining. 5= 

Heading. 1664. 17. An end, extremity (of 

anything of greater length than breadth). Obs. 
exc. in special uses (cf Header 5). ME. 

X. The h. of a spere, an arowe ME., of a golf-club 
Park, of a pin, a nail, a screw {mod.), of a rib J. Bell, 
of a muscle 1877, of a comet 1878, of a gate 1854, of a 
cask Marryat, of an alembic rSoo, of a carriage 1868, 
of an anchor 1706, {Mus.) of a note 1737, of a lute, 
violin, etc. 1611, of a violin-bow 1836. 2. a. A h. of 
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asparagus (ptod.), b. Oaks.. that had once a h. 
CowpER, 4. A h, (s= a bundle) of flax 1704, of silk 
1876. Head in Bricklaying-^ a tile of half the usual 
length, used at the eaves of a roof. Head in Gold^ 
intning, a rammer for crushing quartz Heads (pi.) 
in Tin Washing^ the purest ore, which collects at the 
h, of the table. 5. The skyish h. of blew Olympus 
Shaks. The h. of the .stairs 1797. 6. The heads of 

chapters 1854, 7. Phr. To come io a A, to suppurate. 
8. The h. of a bedde 154S, of the table 1786, of the 
Gulf 1862. 9. ‘ Thames H. ’, or ‘ the very h. of Isis ’ | 

Phillips* fig. Acquiring facts at the fountain h. 
Coleridge, io. The h. of water is 132 feet 1S61. b. | 
Under a full h. of steam 1862. ii. The h. of the vast 
column of troops Kinglake, of the pier Borlase, of 
a plough 1842. 14, They were moored by anchors h. 
and stem Grote. Phr. By {dozvn ly) the h , with the 
head lower in the water than the stern. H . on, with 
the head directly pointing at something. 15. It shone 
on Beachy H. Macaulay. 17. The bridge’s h. 1843. 

HI. Fig. uses. I. A person to whom others 
are subordinate; a chief, captain, ruler, princi- 
pal person, head man OE. b. spec. The master 
or principi of a college in a university; also 
short for Head master 1565. c. The chief 
city, capital ; the chief part OE. 2. Position of 
leadership, chief command, or greatest im- 
portance ME. 3. One of the chief points of a 
discourse; the section of it pertaining to any 
such point; hence, a point, topic; a main divi- 
sion, section, chapter of a writing ; a division 
of a subject, class, category 1500. 4. Advance 
against opposing force; resistance; insurrection 
1597. f 5. A force raised, esp. in insurrection 
-1661. 6. Issue, result ; summing up ; cul- 

mination, crisis; maturity; height; strength, 
force, power (gradually attained) ME, 

I. The heed of the vnyuersall chirche is the pope 
Fisher, c. The h. of Syria is Damascus Isa. vii. 8. 
z. Men.. who thought it better to be at the H. of a 
Sect, than at the Tail of an Establishment Bolikg- 
BROK^ Phr, H. of the river (in Bumping races) : the 
position of being first boat ; also the boat, crew, or 
college which holds this position, 3. Quarrelling 
Vpon the h. of Valour Shaks. 4. Phr. To make or 
gain h . ; to hear or keep Ju against, to hold one’s own 
against, s* The Gothes have gather’d h. Shaks. 6 , 
Phr. To come, grow, gather io a h.\ to bring, draw 
io ah, \ to gather h. It might bring things to a h., 
one way or the other T. Hardy. 

Phrases. 

* With a preposition. Off one’s h. Crazy {fiolloqi). 
On or upon . . h. a. On one's h, : said of evil, 
vengeance, etc., or of blessing, etc. figured as de- 
scending upon a person ; also of guilt, ‘ blood ’, etc., 
as resting upon him. fb. On {upon) h. {a, the h.) ; 
Headlong, rashly, inconsiderately. Out of one’s 
own b. From one’s own mind or invention. (Some- 
what collaq.) Over . . h. a. Overhead, up aloft, 
b. Over {one's) h. : Ui, above one, e. g. in the sky or 
air, or affording shelter; also of something rising and 
overwhelming one ; hence fig. of danger or evil im- 
pending, etc. c. Over {some one's) headx passing 
over (a person) who has a prior right, claim, etc. d. 
Over (one’s) head-, (of time) past, over. e. Over 
(one's) head', beyond one’s comprehension or mental 
capacity ; without considering or^onsulting one. To 
(one's) bead. To one’s face. Ohs. or dial. 

** With another sh, H. and ears. a. By the h. 
and ears', violently, as one drags a beast. b. Over 
h. and ears-, completely immersed ; also fig. H. . « 
foot. From h, to foot : all over the person ; fg. 
completely. H. and front. Orig. app, = * summit, 
height, highest extent or pitch ' { 0 th, t, iii. 80) ; 
occas. used by mod, writers in other senses. H. of 
hair. The covering of hair on the head, esp. when 
copious, H. . . heel(S. a. From h. to heel: = from 
h. to foot (see above), b. H. over heels ; a common 
corruption of heels over head (see Heel sh}). H, 
and shoulders, a. By h. and shoulders (by occas. 
omitted) : by force, violently ; fig. of something vio- 
lently introduced into a speech or writing, b. (with 
taller, etc.) By the measure of the h. and shoulders; 
hence fig. considerably, by far. H. or tail, a. 
Either one thing or another; anything intelligible. 
(Withneg.) Now always A ^ b, 

Head{s oriail{s : see sense I. 3 h. 

*** IFiVA a verb. {To Beat one^s k.. Break /V/V- 
s h,, Eat one's h. off, Knock on the h., etc. : see 
the verbs.) Keep one's h. To keep one’s wits 
aboi^ one, keep calm; the opposite of lose one's h. 
*?• To keep one s h. cdovt water: to keep oneself in 
life ; also^^. = out of debt. Dose one^s h. a. lit. 
Xo be beheaded. b. fig. To lose self-possession or 
presence of mind. Make h. a. To advance, press 
toward, esp. m opposition to some person or thing ; 
Talso to make a h. Usually, To mecke h. against : to 
advance against; to rise in insurrection against; to 
re^t successfully, advance in spite of. fb. To make 
f "• * to raise a body of troops. Put (a thing) in or 
into (a person's) h. ; to suggest it to his mind ; for- 
merly also, to remind him of it. So io put out of 
one j h,, to cause one to forget, fb. Hence, by cor- 
ruption, io put (a person) in the h. of {ti thing): to 
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put him in mind of it. Take • • h. fsu To take 
(one) in the h. : to occur to one. b. To take into 
\in) one's h. : to conceive the idea or notion of. 

adverb. H. first, h. foremost with 
the head first or foremost; hence 7%-, piecipitately. 
(Also with hyphen or as one word.) 

praoerhial phrases. To give (a 
horse) the h._, also to let him have the Ju not to 
check him with the bridle; to let him go freely. 
Hence fig. of persons. To lay their heads to- 
gether: to^ consult together. In spite of or 
maugre his h. : notwithstanding all he can do. 
To talk (etc.) a person's h. off (joc.): i.e. until he 
is too weary to reply, or ad nauseam. So io beat his 
h. ofp, i.e. to beat him out and out. Provb. Two 
heads are better than one (cf. sense I. 2 a. and EccL 
IV. 9). 

Aiirib. uses, i. At the head (sense III, 2); in the 
position of command ; chief, principal, capital OE. 
3. Situated at the head, top, or front ; coming from 
the front, as head wind ME. 

Combs, I, General : as h,~affeciion, •‘brush, ^ •rest, 
etc.; h. ‘breaking, •breaker, etc,; h.felt adj.; h.- 
lugged adj. ; k.'high, -like adjs. 

3. Special : h. t'bone, the skull ; -boom {Haut.), 
a boom at the ship’s head ; a jib-boom ; -cap {Book- 
binding), the leather cap over the head -band; h. 
centre: see Centre sb.% -cheese {U.S}, pork- 
cheese, brawn ; -chute {Hauti), a tube leading from 
the ship’s head down to the water, for conveying 
refuse overboard ; -coal, the upjjer portion of a thick 
seam of coal which is worked in two or more lifts 
(Gresley) ; -cringle {Ilaut.X a cringle at the upper 
corner of a sail (Smyth) ; -earing {Naut.), an earing 
attached to a head-cringle {ibid.)% -fish {U.S.), the 
sun-fish (Webst.); t-foontain = Fountain-head; 
-gate, {a) one of the upper pair of gates of a canal-lock ; 
(6) a crown-gate, flood-gate, water-gate; -hunter, one 
who practises head-hunting; -hunting, the practice, 
among some savages, of making incursions for the pur- 
pose of procuring human heads as trophies, etc. ; -kid- 
ney,^ foremost of the three parts of the elementary kid- 
ney in a vertebrate embryo, the pronephros ; -lease 
{Law), a lease granted directly by the freeholder ; 
-lessee {Law), a person to whom a head-lease is 
granted ; -light, a light carried on the front of a loco- 
motive, or on the mast-head of a steamer ; spec, each of 
two powerful lamps carried on the front of a motor- 
vehicle; -lonse, Pediculus capitis: -netting (.^utwif.), 
* an ornamental netting used in merchant ships instead 
of the fayed planking to the head-rails ’ (Smyth) ; 
-page, a page on which the beginning of a book, 
chapter, etc. is printed ; -phone, a telephone or wire- 
less receiver attachable to a listener’s ears ; -pump 
{Haui,), a small pump at the h. of a ship, communi- 
cating with the sea, and used for washing the decks ; 
-rent {Law), rent payable to the freeholder; -sill, 
the upper frame of a door or window; -timber 
{Shipbuilding), one of the upright pieces of timber 
which support the frame of the head-rails ; -tone = 
Head-note 2 ; -valve, in a steam-engine, * the de- 
livering valve, the upper air-pump valve * (Knight) ; 
t-well ~ Headspring, Fountain-head ; -word, a 
word forming a heading ; -yard {Naut,), one of the 
yards on the foremast. 

Head (hed), ME. [f. Head sk In 
sense i, OE. had beheafdian.'] 

I . 1, trans. To cutoff the head of; to behead. 

2. To top, poll (a tree or plant). Also to h. 
down. 1523. 

2. The Willow is headed every three or four Years 
1712. 

II. I. trans. To furnish or fit with a head 

1530 ; to form the head or top of 1637. 2. To 

furnish with a heading or head-line 1877; to 
stand at the head of (a page, list, etc.) 1832. 

3. intr. To form a head ; to come or grow to a 

head ME. 4. Of a stream ; To have its head 
or source ; to rise. Chiefly U,S. 1762. 5. 

trans. (with up)'. To collect (water) so as to 
form a head- Also fig. 1829, 

X. To h. a pin 1854. To h. vp (a cask), to close it up 
by fitting a head on. a. Heaven heads the count of 
crimes With that wild oath Tennyson. To h. the poll 
1885. Fhr. To h. a trick (at caids) ; to play a card 
of higher value. 3. Cabbages would not h. O. W. 
Holmes. 

III. I. trans. To be or put oneself at the head 
of ME. 2. To go in front of ; to lead ; to pre- 
cede; fig. to surpass, excel 1711, 

I. I in person will my people h. Pope. 2, The old 
Dogs., now headed the Pack 1711. 

IV. I. intr. To face 1610; to have an upward 

slope ; opp, to dip 1802 ; trans. to cause to face 
1610. 2. intr. To shape one’s course towards; 
to make for. (Esp. of a ship.) 1835. b. trans. 
To direct the course of 1885. 3. trans. To 
move forward so as to meet; to face, front, 
oppose; to attack in front 1681, b. To get 
ahead of so as to turn back or aside ; now often 
with back, off; oX^ofig, 1716. 4. To go round 

the head of (a stream or lake) 1657, 
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I. Two strong veins, heading in the direction of the 
main lode 18S0. z. We h. for Venice 1S35. 3- 

Heading danger in the wars of Tyre 1681 b. The 
Bavarian General .tried to h. back Bony in his 
retreat from Leipsic Scott. 

V. trans. To strike or drive with the head, 
e. g. in football 1784. 

-liead. (hed), suffix, ME. ti^de, li8d, not 
known in OE. Now repl. by -hood, exc. in one 
or two special forms, godhead, maidenhead 
See -HOOD. 

Headaclie (he‘d|<fik). OE. [See Head sh, 
and Ache i. A continuous pain in the 
cranial region of the head. 2. The wild poppy 
[Papaver Rhoeas), so named from the effect of 
its odour {local) 1825. 

Comb. : H.-tree, a verbenaceous shrub, Premna 
integrifolia, the leaves of which are used to cure h ; 
•weed, a shrub, Hedyosmum nutans (N.O. Chlo- 
ranthacese), found in the W. Indies. 

; Hence Hea’dacby a. suffering from or subject to 
h. ; accompanied with or producing h. Head- 
aebiness. 

Headband (he*dbsend). 1535. i. A band 
worn round the head, a fillet. 2, A band 
round the top of trousers, etc. 1818, 3. Book- 

binding. A band (usually of silk or cotton) 
fastened to the inner back of a bound book at 
the head and tail 1611. 4. Arch. = Archi- 

VOLT. 5. Printing. A thin slip of iron forming 
the top of the tympan of a printing-press 1841 . 
Hence Hea’dbander. Hea'dbauding. 

Head-block (he'djblpk). 1642. fi. A block 
put at the back of the chimney to keep the fire 
in by night. Fuller. 2. In a saw-mill : The 
device for holding the log upon the carriage, 
while it is sawn 1864. 3. The piece which con- 

nects the wheel-plate or fifth wheel of a carriage 
with the foi e-body 1875. 

Head-board (he* diiSs’jd). 1730. i. Aboaid 
at the upper end of anything, as a bedstead, 
etc. 2. Naut. {pi.) ‘ The berthing or close - 
boarding between the head-rails’ (Smyth). 

Headborough. (he’db 27 ri?). 1440. Orig., 
the head of a fridbork, tithing, or frankpledge 
(see Borrow sb.) ; afterwards a petty constable ; 
= Borsholder, Tithingman. Also transf, 
Head-clotb ^e*d|kV». OE. [See Cloth 
sb, 1,] I. A covering for the head ; in ^l. the 
pieces composing a head-dress. 2. A piece of 
cloth at the head of a bed 1730, 

Head-court. JHist, 1545. A chief court (of 
justice) ; for some time used as a court for the 
registration of county voters. 

Head-dress (he'djdres). 1703. Any dress 
or covering for the head ; esp an ornamental 
one worn by women. 

Headed (he*ded), a. oxidfipl. a. ME [f. 
Head sb. and v. -ed.] i. Having a head 
(of a specified kind). Freq. in comb., as 
clear-k., etc. 2, Of things: Furnished with a 
head; tipped, as an arrow, etc. 1450. 3. Of 
a plant : Grown to a head 1577. 4. That has 

come to a head, as a boil, A. Y.L. ii. vii. 67. 
f 5. Of flints : Faced (see Face v.) --1717. 6. 

Furnished with a heading 1838, 

6. A five-lined whip, h. * most important * 1884. 

Header (he'doj). ME. [f. Head v. and sh, 
-1- -er ^.] I. One who or that which removes 
the head ; spec, a reaping-machine which cuts 
off only the heads of the grain 1883. 2, One 

who puts a head on something, e.g. casks# 
nails, pins, etc. 1755. 3* One who heads or 

leads a party, etc. ; a leader {rare) 1818. 4- 

Building. A brick, or stone, laid with its head 
or end in the face of the wall; opp. to stretcher. 
Also applied to sods, etc. in fortification. 1688. 
5. Pugilism. A blow on the head t8i8. 6. A 

plunge or dive head foremost (collog.) 1849. 7* 

One who dives head foremost. Clough. 8. A 
collier or coal-cutter who drives a head 1883. 

6 . Four blacks.. took a h. into the boiling curi?ent 

1859. 

Headfiast (he’clfost), sh, 1569. [f. Head 
sb. + Fast sb.'^'] Naut. A rope or chain at the 
head of a vessel, to make her fast to a wharf, 
buoy, etc. Hence Hea*dfast v. trans. to make 
fast with a h. 

Head-foremost, headforemost, adv.phr. 
and a, 1871. a. adv. phr. See head foremost, s.v. 
Head sb. b. adj. Headlong, precipitate {rare)^ 
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Head-gear (he’d, gTsj). 1539. i. That which 
is worn on the head ; a head-dress of any kind, 
2. The parts of the harness about a horse’s 
head 1875. 3. Mining, Apparatus at the head 

of a shaft 1841. 4. The rigging on the fore- 

part of a vessel. 

Headily (he-dili), adv. 1450. [f. Heady 
+ -ly 2.] In a heady manner; hastily, rashly ,* 
violently, impetuously; feagerly. So Hea*di- 
ness, the quality or condition of being heady. 
Heading (he*diq), vbl, sb. ME. [-ing 1.] 

1. The action of Head v,, in various senses. 

2. concr. A distinct part forming the head, top, 

or front of a thing; that which is at the top 
1676. 3. Material for the heads of casks 1772 

4. The title or inscription at the head of a 
page, chapter, etc. 1849 ; j^g. a division, section 
of a subject of discourse, etc. 1859. 5. A gal- 

lery or adit in a mine; a drift; also, the end of 
a drift or gallery 1819, 6. A top layer or cover- 

ing, e. g. foam on beer 1777, 7. aiirib, 1513. 

Comh , : h.- course, a course of bricks consisting of 
headers; -Joint {Car/.), the joint of two or more 
boards at right angles to the fibres ; t’Stone, a faced 
or pitched stone. 

Heading-mactiine. 1875. a. A kind of 
harvester (see Header i). b. A machine for 
forming heads, as for casks, pins, bolts, etc. 
1884. 

Headland (he*dl^nd). OE. [f. Head sb. 
-{-Land sb.] i. A strip of land left for con- 
venience in turning the plough at the end of 
the furrows, or near a fence; in old times used 
as a boundary. 2. A point of land projecting 
into the sea or other expanse of water ; a cape 
or promontory; now usu., a bold or lofty pro- 
montory 1527. 

2, The Cape or Head-land of St. Bees 1769. 
Headless (he'dles), a. OE. [-less.] i. 
Without a head ; beheaded, b. — Acephalous 

3. 1880. 2. Having no chief or leader ME. 3. 
Wanting in brains or intellect 1526; (of actions) 
senseless, stupid 1586. 

X. H, figures 1862, casks 1884. 3. Headlesse 

Captaines Cheke. Headlesse Old-wiues Tales 16x9. 

Hea*d-line. 1626. i. JVmit a. One of the 
ropes that make a sail fast to the yard. b. The 
line sewed along the upper edge of flags to 
strengthen them 1794. a. Printing, fa. The 
upper line that bounds the short letter. MoxoN. 
tb. The line which is drawn across the head of 
a page. Crabb. c. The line at the top of a 
page in which the running title, pagination, etc. 
are given ; a title or sub-title in a book, etc. 
1824. 3. A rope attached to the head of a 

bullock, etc. Hence Hea*d-line v. to furnish 
with a head-line. Hea’d-liner, one who writes 
head-lines; also {U.S.), one whose name ap- 
pears in a h.-l. ; a chief person or performer. 
Headlong (he-dl^^g). 1482. [Earlier /lead- 
ling, erron. assim. to -LONG ; cf. sidelong*"] 

A. adv. I. Head foremost; head downmost. 
Also Jig. 3. With ungoverned speed; with 
blind impetuosity 1576 without regard to 
where one is going ; precipitately 1530. 

i.jlg. He casts him selfe head-long to hel 1602. 

B. adj. I. Of heights, etc.: Precipitous. Now 

rare. 1550. 2. Plunging downwards head fore- 
most, as when one falls or dives : a. of actions 
1586; b. ^oet of a person 1663. c. Hanging 
head downmost. Pope. 3. Wildly impetuous. 
Of actions and agents. 1590. 4. Jig. l^recipi- 

tate ; rash, reckless 1566. 

X. You tumble down a h. Precipice 1692. s. a. H. 
leaps of waters Mas, Browning. 3. H. torrents 
MACAur.AY. 4. H. orator Cowi>er, ire Scott. I-Ience 
tHea*d,long trans. to cast h. ; intr. to proceed in 
a h, fashion. Also Hea’dlongs adv. (now dial.)^A. 

Head-man, laeadman, bead man. [OE. 

hiafodmanj] i. Chief man, chief, leader. f2., 
= Headsman. -1816* 

Head Master, lieatd-ma*ster. 1576. The 
principal master of a school, having assistant 
masters under him, lien.ee Head-ma^stership. 
Head Mistress, liea:d-mi*stress. 1872. 
The principal mistress of a school, having 
assistant mistresses under her. lienee Head* 
mistress-ship. 

Hea'd-money. 1530. l. A fee, tax, etc. 
paid per head. 2. A sum paid for each prisoner 
taken at sea, for each slave recovered, or for each 
person brought in certain circumstances 1713. 




Hea*dmost, a. 1628. [f. Head sb. + 

-MOST.] ^ I. Most forward in order or progres- 
sion; said esj. of the foremost ship of a line. 
2. Topmost (dial.) 1798. 

Hea*d-note. 1855. i. Law. A summary 
prefixed to the report of a decided case, stating 
the principle of the decision, with, latterly, an 
outline of the facts. 2. Mus. A note produced 
in the second or third register of the voice ; cf. 
Head-voice. 1869. 

fHea-d-pan. [OE. keafodpanneJ] Skull, 
brain-pan -ME. 

Hea;d-penny. Ohs. exc. Hist. ME. i. 
A capitation fee. 2, A personal or individual 
eccl. payment or offering 1550. 

Hea*d-piece. 1530. The piece that covers 
or forms the head. i. A helmet 1535. 2. A 

cap 1552. 3. The head, skull {arch.) 1576. 4. 

The head, as the seat of intellect ; brain 1588. 
5. fa. The protective covering of the forehead 
of a barded horse 16 ri. b. A halter, a head- 
stall 1530. 6. The top piece or part 1611. 7. 

Printing. A decorative engraving placed at the 
head of a volume, of chapters, etc. 

3. In his headpeace he felt a sore payne Spenser. 

4. The hurt.. had somewhat crazed his h. 1613. Is 
not this Steward of mine, .a rare h. Gay. 

Hea*d-plate. 1794. i. An ornament made 
to fix on the upper quarters of a coach or 
chariot. 2. Artillery. * The plate which covers 
the breast of the cheeks of a gun-carriage ' 

1 (Knight) 1875. 3. Saddlery, * The plate 

strengthening the . . cantle of a saddle-tree ’ 
(Knighri 1874. 

Hea’d-quaTters, sb. pi. (Rarely sing>^ 
1647. I. Mil. The residence of the comman- 
der-in-chief of an army; the place whence a 
commander’s orders are issued ; also, the 
officers belonging to head-quarters 1812. b. 
The transport which carries the staff of an ex- 
pedition (Smyth). 2. A chief place of residence, 
meeting, or business; a centre of operations 
1851, 3. attrib., usually in form head-quarter 

1879. 

1. On the way to report himself at head-quarters 
W. Irving. 2. A strong continuous impulse from 
head-quarters Burgon. 

Hea*d-race. 1846. The race or flume 
which brings water to a mill-wheel. Cf. tail- 
race. 

Hea’d-raill. 1823. i. One of the rails at 
the head of a ship. 3. The upper horizontal 
piece of a door-frame 1874. 

Hea*d-rail 2. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. hiafod- 
hrxgl, f. hiafod head 4 - hrxgl garment.] The 
kerchief or head-dress of women in OE. times. 
Hea*d-rope. ME. +1. One of the stays of 
a mast -1475. a. That part of a bolt-rope 
which is sewed on the upper edge of any sail. 
Also, the small rope to which a flag is fastened, 
to hoist it to the mast-head, etc. 1627. 3. A 

rope along the top of a fishing* net 1883. 4. 

A rope for leading or tying up a horse 1854. 
Head-sail. 1627. Haut. Any foremast or 
bowsprit sail. 

Headship (he‘djip). 1582. [-ship.] The 
position or office of head; leadership; supre- 
macy, primacy. 

Hea'dsman. ME. [f. heais gen. + Man ; 
cf. draughtsman,] 1. A chief, head man. 
Now rare, 2, One who beheads ; an execu- 
tioner 1601. 3. Mining. A labourer in a col- 

liery who pushes coal from the workings to the 
tramway; a ‘ putter' 1841. 

Hea-dspring. ME. Fountain-head, source. 
Head-stall, headstall (hcdistgl), sb, ME. 
[f. Head sb. + Stall, OE. steall position, 
standing-place, etc.] The part of a bridle or 
halter that fits round the head 1480. Hence 
Head-stall v, (rare), to put ah. on (a horse). 
Headstoch. 1731. Name applied to the 
bearings or supports of revolving parts in vari- 
ous machines ; as : a. That part of a lathe 
which carries the mandrel or live stock; b. The 
head which supports the cutters in a planing 
machine; etc. 

Hea*dstone, headstone. 1535. x*(head 
stone) The chief stone in a foundation ; the 
I cornerstone. Also Jig* a. (hea'dstone) An up- 
1 right stone at the head of a grave 1775, 


Headstrong (he ‘dstrpg), <2. ME. [f. Head 
sb. + Strong a.; lit. strong of or in head.] 
I, Determined to pursue one’s own course ; 
wilful, obstinate. 2. Of things, etc.; Charac- 
terized by or proceeding from wiHulness or 
obstinacy 1586. 

1. To tie a h. girle from loue Greene. 2. Dangerous 
and h. passions 1796. Hence Hea*dstrongness. 
Head-tire (he’ditmsj). Now arch, or dial* 
1560. Attire for the head ; a head-dress. 

An head tyre of fine linnen Bible (Genev.) iJSsdras 
iii. 6. 

Hea*d-voice. 1849. One of the highest 
registers of the voice in singing or speaking ; 
applied both to the second register, and to the 
third register or falsetto. 

Headward (he*dw9id). ME. [-ward.] fA. 

orig. in To the h,, in the direction of the head, 
b. Of a ship ; Ahead. -1674. B. adv. Towards 
or in the direction of the head 1798. C. adj. 
Being in the region or direction of the head 
1667. 

Head water, head-water, 1535. i. pi. 
Head waters ; The streams from the sources of 
a river. 3. H.-w.-mark, a mark showing the 
‘ head ’ to be allowed above a weir, etc. 1894. 
Headway (he*dwtfi). 1708. [In I, short for 
ahead-way ; in II, f. Head -h Way sb.] 

I. I. Of a ship: Motion ahead or forw'ard; 
rate of progress 1748. 3. transf, and Jig. 

Advance, progress (in general) 1775. 

1. The head-way.. is feeble 1769. 
n. i.Arch. Room overhead; the clear height 
of a doorway, arch, tunnel, etc. 1775. 3 . Min- 
ing. (Also headways.) A narrow passage or 
‘gallery’, connecting the broad parallel pas- 
sages or * boards’ in a coal mine 1708. 3, The 
interval of time or the distance between two 
trains, trams, etc., running on the same route 
and in the same direction (orig. U.S.) 1895. 

: Hea*d-work. 1843. [f. Head Work 
[ j 3 .] I. Mental work. 2. An ornament for the 
keystone of an arch 1864. Hea*d-wo.rker. 
Heady (he-di), a. ME. [f. Head -i--y.] 

1 . Headlong, precipitate, impetuous, violent ; 
headstrong; ‘hurried on with passion’ (J.). 

2. Apt to affect or ‘ go to ’ the head ; intoxicat- 
ing, stupefying 1577. ts* Of a tenure : In chief 
(in capite) Marston. 

X. H. judgements 1545. A Flood With such a h. 

' currance Shaks. When a h. Prince comes to the 
Throne Locke, a. Theie is such headie ale iS 77 ; 
fHeal, hele, sb. Obs. exc. * 5 *^. [OE. h^duj 
kdelo, hdel, f. hdl adj. Hale, Whole.] i. 
Health ; cure -1795. 2. Well-being, safety ; 

prosperity -1605. 

Heal (hzl), [Com. Tent. : OE. hklan^ 
deriv. of kail-s, OTeut. ^hailo-Zy OS. hdl Hale, 
Whole.] i. trans. To make whole or sound; 
to cure (of a disease or wound). Also absol. 

2. To cure (a disease) ; to restore to soundness 
(a wound) ; also to h. up, over. Also absol. OE. 

3. fig* To save, purify, cleanse, repair, amend 
OE. 4. intr. (for refi.) To become whole or 
sound ; to recover from sickness or a wound ; 
to get well ME. 

1. Physician, h. thyself 23. aisol. I wound, 

and I heale Dettt . xxxii. 39. 2. O foolish physick.. 

That heales up one, and makes another wound Spen- 
ser. 3. So the waters were healed 2 Kings ii. 22. 
The breach in our ranks might be healed tomorrow 
1887. 4. Those wounds heale ill, that men doe giue 

themselues Shaks. Hence Headable a. {rare), that 
may be healed. 

Heal, to cover ; see Hele 
Heal-all (hrligl). 1577. [f. Heal + 
All.] I. A universal remedy ; a panacea. 
Also fig. 3, Herb. A pop. name of plants, e.g. 
Rhodiola rosea, P 7 ’unella vulgaris, etc. 1853. 
Heald (hzld). [app. « OE, hibeld^ hffeld.] 
Weaving. - Heddle. 

Healer (hr bi). ME. [f. Heal + -er l.] 
1. One who heals or saves; in early use, 
Saviour. a. That which heals ; a remedy 

1523- 

fHealful, a. ME. [f. Heal sh. + -ful.] 
Fraught with health; wholesome, salutary 
-1563. 

Heading, vbl. sb. OE. [£ Heal v?- -h 
-ING^.] The action of Heal v,'^; spec, the 
touching by English sovereigns for the king’s 
I evil 1676. Also iraiisf* and fig, ME. 
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Hea’lmg, fpL a. ME. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] 
I. That heals or cures. Also transf and fig. 
3. Of a wound : That cicatrizes or closes 1857. 

t. The h. waters Scott. jgg". To whom w’ith h. 
words Adam reply ’d Milt. Hence Hea'Iingly adt/. 
tHealless, a. [f. Heal sd. + -less.] De- 
prived of health or well-being. Chaucer. 
Health (hei])), sd. [OE. f. (ult.) 
hails Whole, Hale; see -th.] i. Sound- 
ness of body; that condition in w'hich its func- 
tions are duly discharged. 3. Hence, The 
general condition of the body; usually qualified 
B.sgood, dad, delicate, etc. 1509. ts. Healing, 
cure -1555. 4. Spiritual, moral, or mental 

soundness; salvation {arch,) OE. ts* Well- 
being, safety; deliverance -1611. 6, A wish 

expressed for a person's welfare; a toast drunk 
in a person’s honour 1596. 

1. With a. . Flush of H. m his Aspect Addison, a. 
She enjoyea very tolerable h. iSoa. Phr. Bill of 
Health : see Bill sb? Board o/H,, a Government 
Board which existed 1S48-1858 for the control of 
matters affecting the public health. 4. There is no 
health in vs Bk. Com, Prayer, $, Be thou a Spirit 
of h., or Goblin damn'd Shaks. 

Comb. :: -guard, an officer appointed to enforce 
quarantine regulations (Smyth); -officer, an officer 
charged with the administration of the health laws 
and sanitary inspection; so visitor; -resort; -roll, 
a list showing the state of health of a company of 
people, as of a ship’s crew. 

Heaimful (be*lj>ful), a. ME. [f. Health 
sb + -FUL.] I. Promoting bodily or spiritual 
health; health-giving, salubrious; salutary. 
3. Of persons, etc. : Full of or characterized by 
health ; healthy (now rare) 1550 ; marked by 
intellectual or moral soundness 1601. 

I. Much subject to Earthquakes, else very h. 1694. 
H. elements of European civiliaation 1862. 2. He 

was generally h.j and capable ofmuch labour Johnson. 
The h. progress of the world 1884. Hence Headth- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

Healthless (hedjjles), a. Now rare, 1568. 
[-LESS.J 1. Destitute of bodily, mental, or 
spiritual health ; unhealthy. 3. Not conducive 
to health; unwholesome 1650. Hence Health- 
lessness. 

Healthsome (he*l]jsi;m), a. Now rare, 
1538. [’SOME.] fi. Full of health; healthy 
-1635. 2. Bestowing health ; wholesome ; salu- 
tary 1538, Hence Hea*lthsome-ly adv,, -ness. 
Headthward, a, 1884. [-ward.] Tend- 
ii^ towards health. 

Healthy (he*l>i), a. 1552. [f. Health sb, 
+ -y. ] _ I. Possessing good health ; hale or 
sound (in body). 2. Conducive to health; 
wholesome, salubrious; salutary. Also fig. 
1552. 3. Denoting health or sound condition 

{hi. and fig,) ; opp. to morbid 1597. 

1. My abstinence keeps me quite h 1815. 2. H, 


j6. 


I. Though be heape vp siluer as the dust 7 o^xxvu. 
Generations of antiqu 

i. 


[uaries have heaped to. 


dwelling-houses 1871. A h* influence upon society 

1884. 3. The h. habit of the British constitution 

Burke. Hence Healtliily adv. Headthiness. 

Heap (hJp), sb, [OE. heap : — OTeut. 
^haupo-z In ablaut relation to Ger. kaufe, 
etc. : — '^h'dfon\ from stem ^htip-, pre-Teut. 
^kub-i cf. L. cumbere, cubareC\ i. A collection 
of things lying one upon another so as to form 
an elevated mass roughly conical in form. fb. 
Mass, main body -1709. 2. a. A heaped 

measure of capacity. b. A pile or mass of 
definite size, varying with the commodity. 
1674. ^ 3. A great company (esp. of persons) ; 
a multitude, a host. Now only as in 4. OE. 
4. Hence, colloq.: A large number or quantity; 
a (great) deal ; a lot. Also pi. in same sense. 
T547* Also absol. and as adv. (colloq.) 1834. 

I. They haue. .made lerusalem an heape of stones 
CovERDALE Ps. lxxviu[i] Fallacy of the heap : the 
lallacy which plays upon the difficulty of saying pre- 
cisely when a number of things make ah. 4. She 
h^ a h. of servants Trollope. pL In heaps of timi 
1856. aisol It s nature I should think a h. of him 
Mrs. Stowr Ph^s. AU qfa A. s all in a mass 
falling or fallen. To strike all of a h. (colloq.) : to 
p^aialyse, cause to collapse. Comb. : h.-cloud = 
CwuLUs 2 ; -flood, a heavy sea. 

Heap (hfp), v. [OE. hiapian, deriv. of 
prec.J I. trans. To make, form, gather, or 
cast into a heap. Often with up, together ^ on. 

^^^ fig‘ To amass, accumulate; to 
add many things together. Also absol, OE. 
3. trans. To fill, load, cumber with a heap or 
heaps. Also with up, 1526, 4. To bestow in 


IS heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven 
mail Macaulay. 4. To h insults on his memory 
Bright. ^ Phr. Heaped measure, a dry measure used 
for certain commodities which are heaped up in a 
cone above the brim of the measure. 

Hence Hea*per,onewho heaps up or accumulates. 
Heapy (hrpi), a, 1552. [f. Heap sb. 4 -y.] 
Full or consisting of heaps. 

Hear (hlsjt), v. Pa. t. and pple. heard 
(hold). [Com. Tent.: OE., early WS. 
late WS. hyran, Anglian h£7'an (: — '^hiarjan) 
: — OTeut. ^hauzjan. Relationship to the root 
auz“ Ear, to L. audire, and Gr. aKoveiv is un- 
likely.] 1, inir. To perceive, or have the 
sensation of, sound ; to possess or exercise the 
faculty of audition, of which the organ is the ear. 
The proper verb to express this faculty or func- 
tion. 2. trans. To perceive (sound or some- 
thing that causes sound) ; to have cognizance 
of by means of the ear OE. 3. To exercise 
the auditory function intentionally; to give 
ear, hearken, listen, su intr, ME. b. trans. 
To listen to ; to give ear to, hearken 
to; to gpve audience to. Orig. with dative 
of the person or thing. OE. 4. irans. To 
attend and listen to (a lecture, sermon, etc.) 
to form one of the audience at ME. 5. trans. 
To listen to judicially in a court of law ; to give 
(one) a hearing ; to tiy (a person or case) OE. 
6 . To listen to with compliance ; to accede to, 
grant OE. 7. To obey. (Only OE., ME., 
and arckP\ 8. To learn by hearing ; to be in- 
formed of OE. 9* absol. or intr. To be in- 
formed, learn ; to receive tidings of a message 
or letter front ME. To h, from ; also, to receive 
a reprimand from 1907. tio. To be spoken 
(well or ill) of, [After Gr, /ea/ews clkov^iv, 
L. bene, male audireC\ --1706. b. To h, 7 ’ather 
to prefer to be called. (A Latinism.) 1667. 

I. He that hath eares to heare, let him here Tindale 
Mait.xi. 15. To heaxe with eies belongs to loves 
fine wit Shaks. z. Lay thine eare close to the ground, 
and list if thou can heaxe the tread of Trauellers 
Shaks. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard . . the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him 
1 Cor, ii. 9. Phr. To k, say, h, tell, etc., with ellipsis 
oi people, persons, some one, before say, tell, etc. 3. 

a. Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth i Sam. iii. 9. 

b. Wherforehearest thou mens words i Sam, xxiv. 9. 
4. To h. a play Shaks. 5. To heare The cause Shaks. 
6. The prayer is heard Keble. Phr. To k. of (in 
U.S. also to) (with will, etc. and neg.) : to refuse 
to listen to, entertain the notion of, permit. 8. 
Adam, soon as he heard The fatal Trespass don by 
Eve Milt. I h. there are no lodgings to be had 1808. 

Q. I too had been looking to h. from you Southey, 
Phr. To k. of it t to be called to account for it {colloq. ). 
10. Or hear'st thou rather pure Ethereal stream 
Whose Fountain who shall tell Milt. 

Phr. Hearl (imper.), now ustu Hear I Hear! 
(formerly Hear hitnl Hear 7 dm f)\ an exclam, to 
call attention to a speaker’s words, and hence a regular 
form of cheering (Cheer sh, 8). Hence also as sb. 
and V. 

Hence Hea’rable that can be heard. 

Hearer (bla-rai), ME. [f. Hear v. -f -er. 1 ] 
I- One who hears : an auditor. 3. One who 
attends lectures or sermons; a disciple 1686. 
3. Eccl. Hist. One admitted to hear the Scrip- 
tures read, but not to the common worship of 
the church 1697. 

Hea-ring, ME. [-ingL] r. The 

action of Hear the faculty or sense by 

which sound is perceived ; audition. 3. The 
action of listening (e.g. to a lecture, sermon, 
p(^y, etc.); spec, attendance at preaching {dial})\ 
audience. Alsoy^, ME. 3. The listening to 
evidence and pleadings in a court of law ; the 
trial of a cause; spec, a trial before a judge 
without a jury 1576. 4. Knowledge by hearing 
or being told 1450. 5. Something heard; 

report, rumour, news {dial.) ME. 

*. Captivating.. at the first h. Priestley. The 
organ of h, is not manifest in insects Stark. Phr. 
Tn onesh. Wiihitt h,, out of h. ; within, or out of, 
hearing distance a. We begge your h. Patientlie 
Shaks. t ni.Jeaue to you the h. of the cause 
Shaks. 4. Phr. To come to one’s k. 5. Tis. .a harsh 
h., when women are froward Shaks. 

Hes^ken, harken (ha-zVn), v. [OE. 
kerenian, heorenian, hyrenian, formed with 
suffix ^heorcian, the OE. type of Hark 


apply the ears to hear ; to listen, give ear 
Const, to, in OE. and ME. with dative. f 3. 
inir. To listen privily -1588, 3. intr. To apply 

the mind to what is said; to have regard. 
Const. /(?. ME. 4 trans. To hear with atten- 
tion, give ear to ; to have regard to; to learn 
by hearing ; to perceive by the ear. Now only 
poet. OE. fs- inir. Hearken to : Listen, give 
ear. [As if from to-hearken ; cf. Go to, from 
vb. To-GO.] -1535. t6. intr. To seek to hear 
tidings ; to inquire after, ask for -1830. fy. 
intr. To lie in wait ; to wait -1633. fS, trans. 
To get to hear of; to search out -1637. tg. 
To have regard or relation {rare). Pope. 

I. She hearkens for his hounds and for his horn 
Shaks. ^ 3. No man wyll heiken to it Latimer. 4. 
This King of Naples.. hearkens my Brothers suit 
Shaks. 6. Muck Ado v. i. 216. 7. Tam. Shr. i. ii. 260. 
8. He has imploied a fellow.. to harken him out a 
dumbe woman B. Jons. Hence Hea'rkener, Hark-, 
Hearsay (hiaus^i). 1532. [subst. use of 
phr. to hear say."] i. That which one hears or 
has heard some one say; report, tradition, 
rumour, common talk, gossip. With a. and 
pL A rumour, a piece of gossip 1642, 3. attrib, 
becoming an adj., etc.; {a) Of the nature of 
hearsay ; ip) founded upon what one has heard 
said, but not within one's direct knowledge ; 
[c) of hearsay, speaking from hearsay. 1580. 

I. Thou speakest by hearesaye, rather then by anye 
experience 1577. z. An h. account by Bellonius 
Sir T. Browne. The report of h. witnesses Chalmers. 
Hearsay evidence: evidence consisting in what the 
witness has heard others say or what is commonly 
said. H.-evidence is . .rejected in law 1753. Yet- . 
(as in proof of any general customs, or matters of 
common tradition or repute), the courts admit of 
h. evidence Blackstone. 

Hearse (hojs), sh, ME. [Formerly herse. 
a. F. herse-=^ It, erpice ; — L. hirpicem {kirpex) 
large rake used as a harrow ; ? cf. Gr. apirai. 
See Herse,] f i, A harrow-shaped triangular 
frame, designed to carry candles, and used at 
the service of Tenebrx in Holy Week. 3. a. 
A framework orig. for carrying lighted tapers, 
etc. over the bier or coffin while placed in the 
church at the funerals of distinguished persons; 
also called casirum doloris, chapelle ardente, or 
catafalco ME. b. A permanent framework of 
iron or metal, fixed over a tomb to support 
rich coverings or palls, etc. 1552. c. A temple- 
shaped structure of wood used in royal and 
noble funerals. It was decorated with banners, 
lighted tapers, etc., and often had short poems 
or epitaphs pinned upon it 1575, 3. A light 

framework of wood used to support the pall 
over the body at funerals 1566. f 4. A funeral 
pall -1603. 5, A bier ; a coffin ; vaguely, a 

tomb, grave. Obs. or arch. 1601, t6. A dead 
body “I633. 7. A carriage or car constructed 

for carrying the coffin at a funeral. (The cur- 
rent use.) 1650. 

z. c. Underneath this sable herse Lyes the subject 
of all verse B. Jons. Be this my latest verse With 
which I now adorn his Herse Cowley. 5. As thou 
my cradle wert, so wilt thou be ray herse Lisle. 7. 

A h. too, with plenty of plumes Mrs. Carlyle. 

Comb. : li.-cloth, a black cloth to cover a bier or 
coffin ! a funeral pall; -like like a b. ; mournful. 

Hearse, v, 1592. [f. the sb.] trans. To 
lay on a bier or in a coffin ; to bury with funeral 
rites, b. (in recent use) To carry to the grave 
in a heape. c. To enclose as in a bier 1608. 

*• Would she were hearsed at my foote Shaks. c. 
Y^rth be hears’d but Envy cannot die Churchill. 

Hence Hearsed ppl, a, placed on, in, or under a 
hearse {Haml. i. iv. 47). 

Hearst. Also fhearse. 1674. Hunting, 

A hind of the second or third year. 

Heart (hajt), sb, [Com. Teut. : OE. 
heorfe ; — OTeut. ^herton-. Radically related 
to L. cor, cord-’, Gr. napbia (also K^p{TomK7}pb-); 
root herd*, krd-.] 

I, The bodily organ, etc. i. The hollow 
mupular or otherwise contractile organ which, 
by its dilatation and contraction, keeps up the 
circulation of the blood, b. A diseased or dis- 
ordered heart, as Fattv h., smoke fs k. 1871. 

3. The seat of life ; the vital part or principle ; 
hence occas. « life. Obs. or av'ch, OE. 3, 
transf. The region of the heart ; breast, bosom 
X450. 4. The stomach. Ohs, or dial, X543. 


neaps. Cbarf. upon. 1573. K- To load fa per- v. The form fi usual in K-r.™ i- ^ydcMS my bloud thus muster to my h. Shaks. 
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h., aduise Shaks. fig;. He hugged his old conviction 
to his h. 1887. 4. Phr. Next ike A. ; on an empty 

stomach. or dial.), 

II . As ike seat of feeling t nndersiandingt and 

thought, I. = Mind, in the widest sense OE. 
a. The seat of one's inmost thoughts and secret 
feelings; one’s inmost being; the soul, the 
spirit OE. 3. Intent, will, purpose, inclination, 
desire. Now” only in phr. after one's own k. 
OE. t4‘ Disposition, temperament, character 
-1611. 5. The seat of the emotions generally; 

the emotional nature ; opp. to head OE. f b. 
The sentiment one has in regard to a thing 
“1603. 6. esp. The seat of love or affection; 

hence, Affection, love, devotion, ME. b. 
Kindly feeling Irard) 1656. c. Sensibility; 
feeling 1735. 7* seat of courage ; hence, 

Courage, spirit OE. 8. The seat of the intel- 
lectual faculties. Often — understanding, in- 
tellect, mind, and (less often) memory, arch, 
exc. in phr. by h, OY!,, 9. The moral sense, 

conscience. Now only in my, etc. h, smote me, 
etc. ME, 

I. His Heart’s his mouth; What his Brest forges, 
that his Tongue must vent Shaks. Behould the eares 
of my hart, are set before thee; open thou them 1620. 
2, Great searchings ofh. Judg. v. 16. 4. Not changing 
h. with habit Shaks. 5. Her h. was too full to speak 
Trollope, 6. Phr. To gwe, lose one's k, {to), to have, 
obtain, gain a person's h, ^ Near, nearest, one's h,, 
close or closest to one’s affection. She . . won all hearts 
1887. 7. Thy dauntless h.. . will urge thee to thy fate 
Dryden. Phr. To pluck ttp, gather, keep {up), lose h. 
To have the h., take h. To have one's h. in, put one's 
h. into. 8. Ephraim is like a silly dove without h. 
Hosea vii. 11. 

III. Put for the person, i. Used as a term 
of endearment ME. 3. — Man of spirit. Often 
in nautical use. 1500. f 3. As a term of com- 
passion : Poor h, / 1599. 

*, Alas whan shall I mete yow, herted ere Chaucer. 

2. Heigh ray hearts, cheerely,cheerely my harts Shaks. 

IV. Someth ing having a cen tra I position , i . 

The central part of anything ; the middle ME. 
2. esp, A central part of distinct conformation 
or character (see quots.) 1578, 3. spec. The 

solid central part of a tree without sap or 
alburnum ME, Hence fig. Heart of oak : a 
stout courageous spirit ; a man of courage or 
endurance. Also aitrih. 1609. 

I. The H. of England 1658, of the City De Foe, of 
the London season Disraeli. a. A goodly apple 
rotten at the h. Shaks. The h. of a tree i6Sx, of a 
Flower 1707, of a rope 1841, of a cabbage 1866. 2. 

He was. .a h. of oke, and a pillar of the Land Wood. 

V. The vital part or principle, i. The vital 
part; essence 1533. 2. Of land, etc.: Strength, 
fertility ; capacity to produce ; ‘ proof' (of grass, 
etc.) 1573. 3. The best or most important part 
1589. 

I. Now (Sir John) here is the h. of my purpose 
Shaks^. 2. Phr. /« {good, strong, etc.) h. \ in prime 
condition. Out of h . : m poor condition, unproducivc. 
In h , : in good condition. 

VI. Something of the shape of a heart, i. A 

figure of the human heart ; esp. a symmetrical 
figure formed of two similar curves meeting in 
a point at one end and a cusp at the other. 
Also, an ornament in the shape of a heart. 
1463, 2. A playing card marked with one or 

more figures of a heart; one of the suit so 
marked ; pi. the suit of such cards 1529. 3. 

Naut, A kind of dead-eye, in shape resembling 
a heart, with one large hole in the middle 1769. 
4, A heart-shaped wheel or cam (Knight) 
1875. 

I. A costly IcwelL.A Hart it was bound In with 
Diamonds Shaks. 

Phrases. 

* With prep. At heart. Inwardly, secretly ; at 
bottom; in reality. By heart. In the memory; 
from memory ; by rote. From one’s heart. With 
the deepest feeling. In . . heart, a. In (one's) h, ; 
inwardly; secretly ; at h. h. In h, : in i|ood spiiits. 
So to put in (or into) h. c. In good condition. Out 
of heart, a. In low spirits, b. In poor condition. 
With . . heart, a. With (OE. mid) all onds^ h., 
With one's whole h,: with great sincerity, or devotion ; 
now, with the utmost goodwill, b. IVith a h, and a 
willingly. With half ah.: half-heartedly. 
With verb and prep. "Find in one’s heart. To 
feel willing ; to prevail upon oneself (to do something) ; 
now chiefly in neg. and mterrog. sentences. Have 
at heart. To have as an object in which one is deeply 1 
interested. Lay to heart. To think seriously about; 1 
to be deeply concerned about (a thmg). Take to 
heart. To take seriously; to grieve over; fto be 
solicitous about. 

With governing verb. Break the heart of. 
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a. To crush with sorrow. b. To * break the back 
of. Cry {plague, tease, weary, etc.) one’s heart 
out; to cry (etc.) violently or exhaustingly: see the 
vbs. Eat one’s heart. To suffer or pine away from 
vexation or longing. See Eat v. Have . . heart. 
To have the^ h. : to be courageous, spirited, or (m 
mod. use, with negs.) hard-hearted enough (to do 
something). Take heart To pluck up courage. 
To take k. of grace, etc. ; see Heart of Grace. 

**** Wiihanothernoun. Heart and hand. With 
will and execution ; readily. Heart . . heart, a. | 
H. of hearts (orig. k. of h., heart's k.): the heart’s 
core ; one's inmost h. or feelings. Usu. in one's k. of 
hearts, b, A h, and a h.^ a Hebraism = duplicity. 
C. H.^tO'Jui used todenote conversation, etc., of great 
intimacy and/or frankness and sincerity. Heart and 
soul, a* The whole of one’s affections and energies. 

b. advb. With all one’s energy and devotion. 

/« ejaculations and invocations. The com- 
monest expressions now are : Lord {God) bless my 
{your, etc.) h. ! elliptically Bless my (etc.) h, I 
*■***■”* Proverbial phrases, etc. One's h. sinks in 
one's shoes, etc.; hyperbolical for ‘one's h. sinks’, 
connoting extreme fear or defection. To have one's 
h. in one's mouth, etc., referring to the apparent leap- 
ing of the h. under the influence of a sudden start. 
One's h. is in its right place: one’s sympathies are 
rightly placed. To wear one's h, upon one's sleeve : 
to expose one’s feelings, etc. to every one. To do 
one's h. good ; to make one feel gladdened, strength- 
ened, etc. 

Comb. : h.-cam, a form of cam used for converting 
a rotary into a reciprocating motion ; -clot, a clot of 
blood or fibrin formed in the h., usually after death ; 
•cockle, a bivalve mollusc, Isocordia cor, so called 
from its shape ; -moth, Dicycla Oo ; -motion, the 
motion generated by a heart-cam; -sac, the peri- 
cardium ; -shake, a split or cleft in the centre of a 
tree; — heart-cockle\ -strand, the central 

strand of a rope; -stroke, (/z) the impulse of the 
contraction of the h., apex-beat ; ( 3 ) = Angina pectoris ; 
•trace, ‘the record on smoked paper made by the 
needle of a cardiograph * {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; -urchin, 
a sea-urchin of the genus Spatangus, being heart- 
shaped ; a spatangoid ; -wheel = hearLcam, 
b. In names of trees and plants; h.-cherry, a 
heart-shapedvarietyof the cultivated cherry ; -clover, 
Medicago tnaculaiai -liver = prec. ; -pea, -seed, 
a name for plants of the ^enus Cardiospermum, from 
the heart-shaped scar which marks the attachment of 
the seed. 

Heart (hait), v, [OE. Jiiertan, kyrtan^ f. 
(lilt.) hert, heart. Heart j 3 .] i. trans, = 
Hearten t. arch, ta. To supply with physi- 
cal strength or stimulus; to put (land) into 
good heart. Tusser. 3. To take to heart, fix 
in the heart 1604. 4. Building, To fill up the 
central space within (a piece of masonry) with 
rubble, etc. Also with in, 1776. ■ 5. inir. Of 
a cabbage, lettuce, etc.: To form a heart or 
close compact head 1866. 

1. A grief .Hearted with hope Tennyson. 3. I 
hate the Moore. My cause is hearted; thine hath 
no lesse reason Shaks. 

Heart-ache (haMt,^k). OE. [f. Heart 
+ Ache.] 1. Pain in the heart ; formerly = 
PIeartburn 2. 3. Pain or anguish of mind 

1602. 

HeaTt-hloodjheart's-blood. ME. Blood 
from the heart ; life-blood ; hence, vital energy, 
life. Also fig. 

HeaTt-bond. 1823. [See Bond sb.'^'] a. 
A union of hearts, betrothal. b. Arch. ‘ The 
construction of walling in which two stones 
side by side form the width of the wall, and a 
third stone of an equal breadth is put over the 
joint in the course above ’ 1851. 

Hea-rt-break, sb. 1583. [See Break sb i] 
A breaking of the heart ; great and overwhelm- 
ing sorrow or distress of mind. So Hea'rb 
breaking ppl. a. causing intense sorrow or 
crushing grief. Hea'rt-breakingly adv, 

HeaTt-broken, a. 1586. [f. Heart sb. + 
Broken.] Having a broken heart; over- 
whelmed with grief or anguish. Also transf. 
of feelings, acts, etc. var. Hea*rt-broke (arch.). 
Hea'rt-broken-ly adv., -ness. 

Heartburn (haulb^m), sh. ME. [f. Heart 
sh, 4- Burn j 3 .®] ti* Burning of heart ; fire of 
passion. ME. only. 3. = Cardialgy. 1597. 
3. = Heart-burning sb, i, 1621. 

1 Hea*rt-bum, v. 1540. [f. Heart sh. + 
Burn v. ; cf. next.] i. trans. To affect with 
heart-burning. 2. To regard or treat with 
jealous enmity 1612. 

Heart-burning (ha'ilb^min), sb, 1513. [f. I 
Heart + Burning vbl. sk] x, A heated 
and embittered state of mind, which is not 
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openly expressed; jealousy or discontent; 
grudge, b. pi. Grudges 1605. fa, = Heart- 
burn sb. 2. Also attrib, -1747. 

I, A long continued grudge and hearte hrennyng 
betwene the Queues kinred and the kinges blood 
More. 

HeaTt-buming, ppl. a 1588. [f. Heart 
j 3 .t Burning ppl. a.\ That kindles or con- 
sumes the heart ; distressing the heart. 
Hearted ppl. a. ME. [f. Heart 

sb, and v,\ see -ED i. Having a heart ; 

esp. in comb., as Faint-hearted, etc. fst. 
Full of heart ; spirited --1595. 3. Having the 

shape of a heart ; cordate 1834. 4. Fixed in 

the heart 1604. 

4 Oik. in. ill. 448. Hence -heaxted-ly adv., 
-ness in comb. 

Hearten (ha*Jt’n), 1526. [Extended f. 
Heart v.; see -en ® 2.] i. trans. To put 
heart into; to embolden; to inspirit, animate, 
cheer. t2. To give physical strength or stirau- 
1ns to -1792. 3, transf. in weaker sense : To 

strengthen, help on, further, promote 1615. 

X. Where God .. heartened his own people.. by dry- 
ing up the waters of Jordan Fuller. 2. Good Ale, 
which inwardly must h. him 1^86, To h. the ground 
with dung May, Punch with Brandy Dampier. 
Hence HeaTtener, one who heartens, encourages, 
or cheers. 

Hea-rt-felt, a, 1734. [f. Heart sb. + 
felt, pa. pple. of Feel v.] Felt in the heart; 
hence, sincere, genuine, real. 

HeaTtful (hautful;, a, ME. [f. HEART 
sb, + -FUL.] Full of heart, feeling, or affection; 
hearty. Hence Hea*rtfully adv. cordially 
heartily ; earnestly. Hea’rtfiilness, h. quality. 
Hearth (harh). [OE. heerd str, masc. : — 
WGer. ^herpozf\ x. That part of the floor of 
a room on which the fire is made; the floor of 
a fireplace, b. ‘ Applied to the ship’s fire-place, 
coppers, and galley generally' (Smyth) 1867. 
2. Hence, the home, fireside’OE. 3, Techn. 
a. The fireplace of a smith’s forge. b. The 
floor m a furnace on which the ore or metal is 
exposed to the flame. c. The hollow at the 
bottom of a blast-furnace through which the 
molten metal descends to the crucible. d. A 
portable brazier used in soldering. ME. 

I. A ]pile of blazing logs on the h. 1849. 2. Now this 
extremity, Hath brought me to thy h. Shaks. Puis- 
sant defenders of the h. and home Mayne Reid. 

Comb. ; h.-book, a book containing a list of hearths 
for the purpose of the Hearth-tax; -cinder, the 
slag formed on the refinery-hearth; -cricket, the 
common house-cricket ; -fly, an artificial fly used Tn 
angling ; t-yeld = Hearth-pennv, 

HeaTth-money. Mst, 1660. fi. « 
Church-scot. (Coke.) 2. A tax upon hearths 
or fireplaces; esp. a tax of two shillings per 
annum formerly levied on every fire-hearth in 
England and Wales ; - Chimney-money. 
1663. 

Hearth-penny. Hist, OE. [So called be- 
cause chargeable on every dwelling-house.] 
The payment also called Peter’s pence and 
Rome-scot, formerly made to the Pope. 
HeaTth-mg, 1824. A rug laid before the 
fireplace. 

HeaTth-stead. 1475. [f. Stead place.] 
The place of a hearth ; fireside ; hence — home- 
stead. 

Hearthstone (ha’jJjst^un), ME. i. The 
flat stone forming the hearth. Hence, the 
fireside or home. 3. A soft kind of stone used 
to whiten hearths, door-steps, etc.; a composi- 
tion used for this purpose 1851. 

*. Whate’er of peace about our h. clings Byron. 
Hence Hea'rthstone v. to whiten with h. ; also 
ah&ol, 

Hea*rth-tax. 1689. = Hearth-money. 
Heartily (hautili), adv, ME. [f. Hearty 
a. + -LY 2.] I, In a hearty manner; earnestly, 
sincerely ; with goodwill. 2. Spiritedly, zealous- 
ly ME. 3. With good appetite; abundantly, 
amply 1613. 4- Plenteously; to the full, 

thoroughly; exceedingly, very 1686. 

*. Myn lady quod he thanke I hertyly Chaucer, 
a. To fight h. JowETT. 3. To feed h. De Foe. 4. 
IThey were., h. beaten De Foe. 

Heartiness (hautines). 1530. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS. 1 I'he quality of being hearty. 

The duke with a seeming h. gave his consent 
Burnet. 


5 (Ger. K^ln). 6 (Fl ptfw)* ii (Ger, Miller), u (Fr. d«ne). S (cwrl). e (e») (Ihtfre). e iff) (ruin). I (Fr. iaitt), S (fir, f«n, ^drtb). 
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Heartless (haudes), <z. ME, [-less.] i. i. Having th 
lit. Without a heart 1586. 2. Spiritless ; out undismayed, 

of heart, disheartened, dejected ME. ; without gaged 1600. 


I. Having the spirits or courage unimpaired ; 
imdismayed. 2. Having the affections unen- 
gaged 1600. 3. Whole-hearted; free from 


warmth or zeal 1658. 3. Destitute of feeling hypocrisy or affectation ; sincere, genuine 

or affection ; callous, unkind, cruel. (The cur* 1684 ; unmitigated 18 ti. 

rent sense.) 1816. 4. Of land: Without fer- *• Cupid hath dapt him oth' shoulder, but He 

tility 1594. S. Of food or drink: Without 


sustaining or stimulating power 1657. 6. Of 

plants or trees: a. Without core. b. Not 
forming a heart. 1731. 

*. In a E mood Of solitude Wordsw. 3. H. things 


1886, traitor Lamb. Hence HeaTtwhoIeness. 
Hea*rt-wise, adv. 1727. [-wise.] After 
the manner or shape of a heart. 
Hea*rt-wood. 1801, A name for the cen- 


Are done and said i’ the world Shelley. 5. H. Slops tral part of the timber of exosTenous trees, 


1674. Bread, black and h. Burnet. Hence Hea*rt- 
less-ly adzf., mess, 

Heartlet(ha*jtlet). 1826. [-let.] A little 
heart or core ; a nucleus. 


hardened^ and matured by age ; duramen. 
Ebony, .is the heart-wood of the date-tree 1876. 

Heartwort (ha*rtw2?Jt). ME. [From form 


Like or after the hartwort, q. v. ta. A species of Mint, 


manner of a heart 1844. 

fHeaTtling, [-ling.] Little or dear 

heart. Shaks. 

Ods Juarilin^s i : a minced oath (= God's heart I). 


Gerarde. 

Hearty (ha*Jti), a. (adv.) and sh. ME. [f. 
Heart sb. -h -y 1.] Full of heart, i , *{*FuIl of 


tHeaTtly,^z. Alsohertely. ME. [f. Heart courage. In later use: Zealous; energetic 01 
rf. + -LY 1.1 = Hearty 3, 4 - -iSoo. So borough in ones support or action. ts. 
tHea-rtly kv. = HEARTILY 1-3. Possessed of understanding. Wyclif. 3 Ftill 


Heaxtofgikce,/^!-. 1530, ' [Origin _ana f TlSl'Sit 


early form uncertain.] a. in phr. to take h. of 
gr. , k* a gr.f to pluck up courage, h. Hence, to 


hearted, genial, cheery 1440. 4. Heartfelt, 

genuine, sincere 1479. 5. Giving unrestrained 


77 ^7 expression to the feelingi ; vehement, vigorous 

.si W rs; 

^ ^^^ed to pierce, the ^ ^ meal, etc.: Satisfying; abun- 

heart; that appeals keenly to theemotions. ample, full 1593. 9. Of sk, etc. : In 

riTT rr A good heart, well fitted to bear crops 1573. 10. 
1 ^*T) • C^ee Quake, and of timber : Consisting of heart-wood ; strong, 

cx. earthquake. \ Palpitation of the heart; durable 16244 

violent terror, delight, etc. ^ i. h. for the government Swift, in the common 
Heartquakes ^ook the joints^ Of all the Trojans cause Macaulay. 3. H. Salutations Addison. 4. 
Chapman. So Hea*rt*qiialm, in same senses. With herty thankes 1526. 5. A h. curse Scott, slap 


durable 16244 

I. H. for the government Swift, in the common 
cause Macaulay. 3. H. Salutations Addison. 4. 
With herty thankes 1526. 5. A h. curse Scott, slap 


Jhlea*rt>reilding, 1687* LSee Rend J on the back Dickens. 8. a h. and prolonged repast 
That rends the heart ; terribly distressing. So W. Irving. 


HeaTt-rendingly adv. 

HeaTt-searching, a, 1647. [Search v.'\ 
That rigorously examines the heart or feelings. 
So Hea*rt-searching sb. 

Heartsease, heart's-ease (ha-itsizz). ME. 


B. adv. or quasi-adv, =* Heartily. 1753. 

C. sb. A hearty fellow; a brave, vigorous 
man ; esp. in nautical use. Hence, a sailor, a 
jack-tar 1839. 

Heat (hzt), sb. [OE. ^setu, hkto str. fern., 


[See Heart ji. and Ease.] i. (prop, as two fem.; the former : — OTeut. 

words.) Ease of heart; tranquillity or peace of '^haittn-, f. ^kaito-- Hot; hHe corresponds to 
mind; freedom from care. a. The Pansy ^^yv^^b>aitj 6 n-.'\ i. The quality of being hot; 
{Viola tricolor). Also formerly the Wallflower, regarded as a substance or thing con- 

1530, tained in or issuing from bodies ; esp. In ordi- 

HeaTt-shaped, iz. 1776. Having the shape ^se, _A high or sensible degree of this 

^ r i.* 1 - j..* nnalltv! biorb • «rQrmtb "K 'T'Vio 


of a (conventional) heart ; cordate. 
HeaTt-sick, a. 1526. [f. Heart sh. + 
Sick a.'] 1, Sick at heart ; Jig. depressed or 


quality; high temperature ; warmth. b. The 
sensation or perception of this quality or con- 
dition; one of the primary sensations, produced 


despondent. 2. Pertaining to or characterized neame^ to fire or any body 

by heart-sickness 1591. temperature, by any agency that 

X. Chatham, heart-sick of his country’s shame q^^^hens the circulation of the blood, etc. 1704* 
CowPER. Hence HeaTbsickness. c. With adjs. of colour, used in reference to 

Heartsome (hauts^m), a. Chiefly Sc. appearance of metals, etc. when at certain 
1567. [-SOME.] •f'l. Spirited. 2. That gives temperatures, as Blue k., etc.; also with 
heart; animating 1596. 3. Cheerful. bUthe defining words, as Blood-heat, etc.; 

1724. Hence Hea-rtsomely adv. defining words 1703. 2. In Physics, 

Hea-rt-sore, sb. ME. [Sore j-A] i. Pain supposed to be an elastic material 

or grief of heart ; a cause of this. fa. A disease ^ ^ subtility, attracted 

of horses, etc. (obs. F. encceur) 1616. absorbed by all bodies; now held to be a 

Heart-sore, 2. 1591. [Sore a.] Sore at of Energy, viz. the kinetic and pot^^^^ 

heart? characterized by grief. Two Gent. i. i. t ^oleoules of bodies 

«Q ^ ^ 1026. 3. Spec. A hot condition of the atmo- 


)r grief of heart ; a cause of this. fa. A disease subtility, attracted 

if horses, etc. (obs. F. encieur) 1616. absOTbed by all bodies ; now held to be a 

Heart-sore, a. 1591. [SoREa.1 Sore at Energy, VIZ. the kinetic and potential 

leartr characterized by grief. Two Geni. i. i. f/ 

,Q ^ ^ 1026. 3. Spec. A hot condition of the atmo- 

HeaTt-snoon. Obs ox dial ME fSe. sphere or physical environment; hot weather or 
f - chmate: often spoken of as an agent percep- 


the OTmidriff stomach; period or season ME. c. A fire. Acisxxviii. 3, 
Hea*rt-strike w temperature produced by fermentation 

r Strike or putrefaction, as in a hotbed ; hence a 

fbl to the heart, deeply affect hotbed, esp, in phr. in h. ME. 4. As a quality 

^ Heart-stricken ppl. a., or condition of animal bodies (see quots?) OE. 

\r ^ V ‘^■5- In mediseval physiology, as a qualitv of 

(ha-itistnqz), sb.pl. 1483. ‘elements’, ‘humours', aiS^bodies in general: 
[f. HEART + String ‘sinew, tendon’.] see Hot fz, -1626. 6. The quality of being hot 
I, In old Anatomy, the tendons or nerves sup- in taste 1586. 7. A redness or eruption on the 
^sed to brace and sustain the heart. Also skin, accompanied by a sensation of heat, or 
tramp ana fig. 2. esp. The most intense feel- indicating inflammation 1397. 8, A heating* 

affe^ions ; the heart 1596. esp. a single operation of heating, as of iron in 
a furnace; hence concr. the quantity of metal 
^gsF«TcHEK. To play upon the heart-strings heated at one operation 1594. tb“A mn 


heart: fa. Keenly distressing the hea 
Smitten with mental aguish or dismay, 
a. His heart-strooke injuries Shaks. 

HeaTt-whole, a. 1470. [See Wb 


SS shaL I?* ^ Single course in a race, etc. (See also 

inwaHAKs. Dead heat.) Also frawj/. and ;f^. 1663. ii. 

1470- [5>ee WHOLE.] Intensity or warmth of feeling OE. h. (with 


pL) An access of feeling or intensity ME, c. 
(with pL) A fit of passion or anger; ta quarrd 
1549. fd. Passionateness, excitability -1718. 
12. The intense or violent stage of any action; 
height, stress (e.g. of conflict, etc.) 1588. 13. 

Sexual excitement in animals during the breed- 
ing season 1768. 

I. c. Several degrees of Heats Smiths take of their 
Iron.. At first, a Blood-red H. Secondly, a White 
Flame H, Ihirdly, a Sparkling, or Welding H. 
Moxon. 2. Radiant heat ; not properly h. at all, 
but the energy of vibration of the intervening ether 
when heat is transmitted from one body to another 
body not in contact ; it is identical, within a certain 
range of wave-length, with light. Latent h. (Physics) ; 
the h. required to convert a solid into a liquid or 
vapour, or a liquid into vapour: forrnerly regarded 
as being absorbed and remaining latent in the resulting 
liquid or vapour ; now viewed as the energy absorbed 
during the change of state. Specific h. (Physics): 
the h. required to raise the temperature of a given 
substance to a given extent (usually one degree). 
Atomic, molecular- h. (Chem.): the product of the 
specific h. of a substance into its atomic or molecular 
weight. 3. That knows not parching h, nor freezing 
cold Shaks. h. The great heates are abated Baret. 

4. Natural A, vital h . : the warmth characteristic of 
a living body. The vital h. Forsakes her limbs Dry- 
den. The burning h. of his skin 1782. 6. The h, of 

the Ginger Shaks. 7, Prickly h . : a skin disease 
{Lichen tropicus), characterized by minute papulae 
formed by the hjqieraemia of the sweat follicles. 

9. Neither can a true just play, which is to bear the 
test of ages, be produced at a h. Drydkn. ^ ii. In 
suddain h. and passion 1694. C, To keep alive heats 
and animosities Wellington.^ _ 12. To com vpon 

them, in the heate of their diuision Shaks. 

Comb. : h.-apoplexy, -asphyxia = heat-stroke ; 
•engine, one in which the motive power is produced 
byh.; -factor = E ntropy ; -spectrum, the spectium 
of heat-rays, visible and invisible; -stroke, an affec- 
tion of the nervous system, often fatal, caused by 
exposure to excessive h.; -tmit, a unit quantity of 

h. ; usually reckoned as the amount of h. required to 
raise the temperature of a unit weight (pound, 
gramme, etc.) of water one degree- 

Heat (bft), v. Pa. t. and pple. heated, 
f heate (Shaks.). [Com. Teut.: OE. hHan 
; — OTeut. ^'haitjan, f. ^hait-oz Hot.] 

I. trans. i. To communicate heat to; to 
make hot, to warm; to raise the temperature 
of. 2. To cause to feel hot or warm ; to bring 
into a condition, of bodily heat, to inflame. 
Also absol. 1601. Z»Jig> To rouse to intense 
emotion ; to excite in mind or feeling ; to in- ' 
spire with ardour ; to inflame ME. 

X. When I am cold, he heates me with beating 
Shaks. 2. Men heated with wine Warburton. 3. He 
hath.. cooled my friends, heated mine enemies Shaks. 

n. inir. 1. To contract heat, become hot or 
warm, rise in temperature CE. h. To grow 
hot ; to become inflamed physically ME. 2. 
fig. To become inflamed or excited m mind or 
feeling; to wax warm ME. 

X. Green hay heats in a mow, and green corn in a 
bin Webster s.v. b. Let my Liuer rather heate 
with wine Shaks. 2. As I heated, so did she 1880. 
Hence Hea*tedly adv. with warmth of temper. 
Hea*t-drop. 1615. Usu. in//. : a. A few 
drops of rain ushering in a hot day. Also fig., 
Q.g. of tears, b. Drops of sweat. 

Heater (hrtoi). 1500. [LHeatz/. + -er 1.] 

i. A person or thing that heats. 2. spec. Any 

of various contrivances for imparting heat; e.g. 
an iron made hot, and put into a box-iron, 
smoothing-iron, tea-urn, etc.; a stove for 
heating a room, etc. ; a vessel in which some- 
thing is placed to be heated 1755. 3. attrib., 

as h. shield, a shield shaped like a flat-iron 
heater 1821, 

Heath (hrp), sb. [OE. 
from pre-'Teut. root ^kait-; cf. L. bu-ceium 
cow-pasture,] i. Open uncultivated ground ; 
a bare, more or less flat, tract of land, naturally 
covered with low herbage and dwarf shrubs, 
esp. with heath, heather, or ling. tb- transf. 
Part of a garden left more or less wild. Bacon. 

2. A name of plants and shrubs found upon 
heaths or in waste places. a. The ordinary 
name for species of Erica, esp. E. (now Calhi- 
na) vulgaris, common heath, heather, or ling, 

E. cinerea, and E. tetralix OE. b. With dis- 
tinctive additions, applied to other species of 
Erica, and allied genera; and pop, to some 
other plants 1617, c. In Coverdale^s and later 
versions of Jer. xvii. 6, xlviii. 6, applied to 
some desert plant, identified variously with 
Tamarisk, or with Savin, funiperus Sabina. 


»(man). a (pass), an (load), o (cut), f (Fr. chof). a (evor), m.{T,eye'). o (Fr. can do vie), i (sit), z (Psycho), p (what), p(got). 
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3, Short for Math butterfly, moth xS2j, 
attrib, OE. 

i. Onholte and hethe the merye somers daye Lydg. 
All uninteresting flat, with many heaths of ling A. 
VouNG. 2. a. Now would I giue a thousand furlongs 
of Sea, for an Acre of barren ground:^ Long heath 
[= Enca vulgaris]. Brown Firrs, anything Shaks. 

Comb. : h.-ale, -beer, a traditional beverage an- 
ciently brewed from the flowers of heather ; -crop- 
per, lit. one that crops or feeds on h. ; a sheep or 
pony living on open h. ; hence, a person who inhabits 
a h. ; -fowl = Heath-bird ; -game, grouse or mooi- 
fowl ; -tax, a tax to defray the expenses of repairing 
the course at Newmarket; -throstle, -thrush, the 
Ring-blackbird or Ring-ouzel, Turdus torqtiatus. 

b. In names of trees and plants: applied to any 
species which grow on heaths, as h. bedstraw, etc. ; 
h.-fern, the Sweet Mountain Fern, Lastrea Oreo- 
fleris; -grass, Triodia decumbens\ t*rose, the 
rose of Jericho, Anastatica. Hierockuntina. 

Hea'th-bell. 1804. i. The bell-shaped 
flower of the Heath ; cf. Heather-bell. 1808, 
Si. Any bell-shaped flower growing on heaths, 
the Blue-bell. 

Hea*tli-berry. OE. A name of various 
berries growing on heaths, esp. the Bilberry 
and Crowberry. 

Hea’th-bird. 1683. A bird which lives on 
heaths; spec, the Black Grouse, of which the 
male is the Heath-cock and the female the 
Heath-hen. 

Hea-tti-cock. 1590. The male of the 
Heath-bird or BlackGrouse( Tetraotetrix)flh!t 
Blackcock ; in N. America, the Canada grouse. 
Heathen (hr?Sen, -3’n). [OE. hkMn\ cf. 
Goth. hai])n 6 Gentile or heathen woman. 
Orig. * dweller on the heath a loose rendering 
of L. paganus.'\ 

A. adj. I. Applied to persons or races whose 
religion is neither Christian, Jewish, nor 
Mohammedan; pagan; Gentile. In earlier 
times applied also to Mohammedans; now 
mostly restricted to those holding polytheistic 
beliefs. 3. Pertaining to such persons or races, 
ortotheirreligionandcustomsOE. Also transf, 

1. The h. priests Swift, Soldan Scott. a. In al 
places ciysten and hethen Caxton. transf. Bishops 
of Durham and naked h. colliers Emerson. 

B. sb. (or adj. used subst.) i. One who holds 
a religious belief which is neither Christian, 
Jewish, nor Mohammedan; a pagan OE. 
(The adj. pi., the heathen, is now collective; 
in O.T. = the Gentiles; the sb. pi. heathens is 
mostly individual.) a. transf. One who is no 
better than a heathen 1818. 

X. I was sorry to find more mercy in an b. than in a 
bi other Christian Swift, 2. Puir frightened heathens 
that they are Scott. 

HeathLendom (hz’^iendsm). [OE. hkZen- 
d 6 m ; f. Heathen +-dom. In mod. use app. 
formed anew after Christe 7 zdom.“\ i. =: Hea- 
thenism. a. The domain or realm of the 
heathen ; the heathen world i860. 
Heathenesse (hrtJ&e-s). arch. [OE. hkl^en- 
nes, -nys; see I-Ieathen and -ness.] i. 
Heathenism, a. = Heathendom a. ME. 
Heathenish (hf'^enij), a. [OE. hxt^emsc. 
In mod. use prob. a new formation; see -ISH.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the heathen (now ra 7 'e). 
fa. = Heathen a. i. -1718. 3. t^'ansf. and 

flg. a. Heathen-likfcs ; unworthy of a Christian, 
b. colloq. Abominable, ‘ beastly ' 1593. 

X. Then, temples Bryant, a. The h. philosopher 
Plutarch 1653. 3. Most H., and most grosse Shaks. 
Plence Hea*thenish-ly adv., -ness. 
Heathenism (hr'Oeniz^m). 1605. [-ism.] 
I. Heathen practice or belief; paganism. Also 
with a and;)/, a. transf. Unchristian state of 
things ; unchristian degradation or barbarism 
1742. 

a. The practical h. of our great cities ipwd.), 

Hea*thenize, v. 1681. [-izb.] i. trans. 
To render heathen or heathenish, a. inir. To 
become heathen or heathenish 1769. 
Hea-thenly, ME. [-ly^.j After the 
manner of the heathen ; barbarously. 
Heathenness, var. Heathenesse. 
Heathenry (hfb’&ri). 1577, [-ry.] i. 
Heathen belief, practice, custom, character, or 
quality; heathenism. a. I-Ieathen people. 
R. F, Burton. 

x.^In conuerting the Hand from heathenrie to 
chmtianitie XS77. 

Heather (ne‘tJw). ME, [Commonly referred 
to heath ; but the earlier form hadder h against 


this.] I. The Scotch name, now in general 
use, for the native species of Ri'ica, called in 
the north of England Ling ; esp. R. (now 
Calluna) vulgams, Common H., and R. cinerea. 
Fine-leaved Heath or Lesser Bell-h. Also 
tra 7 tsf 3. attrib. Of, pertaining to, consisting 
of, or made from heather, as h.-ale, etc.; of 
the colour or appearance of heather, as h.- 
7 nixture, etc. 1819. 

I. In the Northeme.. places of this Island.. They 
dry their malt with ling, or heath, called there h. 
1633- Phr. To set the h. on fire*, to make a dis- 
turbance. To take to the h. : to become an outlaw. 

Co 7 nb. ; h.-cat, a cat living wild among the h. ; 
hence7%-. of a person; -grass = heath-grass, Triodia 
decumbens\ -owl, the Short-eared Owl, Asio accipi- 
trinus. 

Heather-bell. 1 725- A name of : a. RHca 
tetralix (or its blossom) ; h. R. cinerea. 

Hea*ther-blea.t(er. ik. [Perversion of OE. 

hxflrbldetej\ A snipe. 

Heathery (he*?iari), <7. 1535. [f. Heather 
+ “Y. ] Covered with or abounding in heather ; 
of the nature of heather. 

Hea-th-hen. 1591. The female of the 
Heath-cock; applied in N. America to species 
of grouse. 

Heath-pea (hrjjpf). Also f-pease. 1633. 
A tuberous-rooted leguminous plant, Lathyrus 
macrorrhizus {Orobus tuberosus), also called 
Carmele. 

Heathy (hr j?i), a. 1450, [f. Heath + -y.] 
Abounding in or covered with heath; of the 
nature of heath ; heathery. 

Heating (hPtig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Heat 
z/.-f-lNG^.] The action of Heatz'. ; impart- 
ing of heat or warmth ; becoming hot ; techn. 
stting the steel hot for rolling ’. 

[easting, ///. ix. 1591. [-ing 2.] That 
heats or makes hot ; making the blood too 
‘ hot as diet. 

Heating suiface, the total surface of a steam boiler, 
exposed on one side to the fire, on the other to water; 
the fire-surface. Hence Hea*tingly adv. 
Heartless, a. rare. 1596. [-less.] Desti- 
tute of heat. 

Heat-Spot. 1822. a. A freckle, b. Physiol. 
A spot or point of the skin at which heat can be 
produced. 

Heat-wave. 1878. a. A wave of radiant 
heat ; one Of those vibrations of ether that pro- 
duce heating eflects. b. A wave or access of 
excessive heat in the atmosphere, esp. when 
regarded as passing from one place to another. 
Heaume (h<?am). Obs. or arch. 1572. [a. 
F. : — OF. helme ; see Helm A massive 

helmet, reaching down to the shoulders. 
Heatito- (hz'ipti?), bef. vowel heaut-, comb, 
f. Gr. lauTou of oneself, used occas. for Auto-: 
as Heau:tomo*rphlsm [Gr. /iop<^i7], ascription 
of one's own characteristics to another. 

Heave (hzv), v. Pa. t. and pple. heaved 
(hfvd), hove (h^uv). [Com. Teut. str. vb. : 
OE. h^bban, hdf hdfen : — OTeut. ^hafjan, h 6 f, 
habano-, corresp. to L. capere, capio, to take. 
The orig. sense was ‘ take whence, through 
‘ take up came that of * lift, raise ',] 

I. traits. I. To lift, raise, bear up. (Often 
with up.) In mod. use : To raise with effort 
or force; to hoist 1715. Also absol. a. 
ti'ansf and flg. To raise OE. ; fto exalt ; to 
extol “I641. ^3. spec. To lift (a child) from 

the font; to stand sponsor to; hence transf. 
to baptize, christen -1571. ^4* To lift and 

take away, carry off, remove -1649. tb. 
Thieves* Cant. To * lift to rob -1700. c. 
Mining and Geol. To move away or displace 
(a vein or stratum) : said of another intersect- 
ing it 1728. 5. To cause to swell up or bulge 

out 1573. 6. To cause to rise in repeated 

efforts 1612. 7. To utter (a groan, sigh, sob; 

rarely, words) with effort ; to fetch 1600. 8. 

To throw, cast, fling, toss, hurl (esp. with 
effort). Now only Naut. and coUoq, 1592. 9. 

Naut. To haul up or raise by means of a rope; 
to haul, pull, draw with a rope or cable ; to 
haul a cable ; to weigh (anchor) ; to unfurl (a 
flag or sail ; also, to h. out) ; to cause (a ship) 
to move in some direction, as by hauling at a 
rope. Also absol. 1626. 

X, How could I once look up, or h. the head Milt. 
To h. a boat into a sloop Smeaton. a. For the pre- 


vention of growing schisme the Bishop was heav’d 
above the Presbyter Milt. 6. The water was observed 
. .to be heaved up and agitated De la Beche, 7. The 
wretched annimall heau’d forth such groanes Shaks. 

8. The Pirats had heaued me ouer boord Greene. 

9. We heau’d home our Anker 1633. Heaving astern, 
causing a ship to go backwards, by heaving on a 
cable fastened to some fixed point behind her. 

n. intr, I. To rise, mount, come up, spring 
up. Obs. exc. in spec. uses. ME. a. To swell 
up, bulge out 1629. 3. To rise with alternate 

falling, as waves, etc. Also flg. 1618. 4, To 

draw in the breath with effort ; to pant, gasp 
1678. 5. To make an effort to vomit ; to retch; 

also flg. 1601. * 1 * 6 . To make an effort to lift 
or move something ; to push or press with force; 
to endeavour, labour, strive --1742. 7. To pull 
or haul (< 72 farope, etc.) ; to push (at the capstan 
so as to haul in the cable) ; to move the ship 
in some direction by such means ; of the ship, 
to move or turn in some direction 1626. 

I. Phr. H. and set: to rise and fall, as a floating 
object upon the waves. 2. Their Petticoats, which 
began to h. and swell before you left us Addison. 
3. When heaved the long and sullen sea 1827. 4. He 
heaves for Breath Dryden. 5. (trans.) To heaue the 
gorge Shaks. 6 . Phr. fH. at : to aim at, strive after. 
^H. at (fig .) : to meditate or threaten an attack upon ; 
to oppose; to aim at with hostile intent. His adver- 
saries heaved at him, to cast him out of his Bishoprick 
Fuller. 7. Phr. Heaving ahead, is the act of ad- 
vancing or drawing a ship forward by heaving on a 
cable or rope made fast to some fixed point before 
her Smyth. 

P:^ases._ To k. a-peaki to bring (a ship) into the 
position in which the cable bangs perpendicularly 
between the hawse and the anchor ; see A-peak. To 
h. (the ship) in stays : to bring her head to the wind 
in tacking ; also inir. of the ship To h. short', to h. 
in on the cable until the vessel is nearly over her 
anchor. To h. taut : to h. at the capstan until the 
cable is taut. H. down ; to turn (a ship) over on one 
side by means of purchases attached to the masts; 
to careen. (Also intr. of the ship.) H. to : to bring 
the ship to a standstill by setting the sails so as to 
counteract each other ; to make her He to. H. in 
sight : to rise into view, become visible ; hence (collog.) 
transf. in general sense. 

Heave (hfv), 1571. [f. piec. vb.] i. 
An act of heaving, in various senses (see quots.), 
a. Mining and Geol. A horizontal displacement 
or dislocation of a vein or stratum, at a fault 
1801. 3. pi. A disease of horses, broken wind 
1828. 

I. When his heaves renew, .his heart panteth Jewel. 
Divers heaves were made at the Duke of L»auderdale 
North, 3. Effort to vomit Johnson. The 

h. of the sea 1834. A h. of surprise Stevenson. 
Heave ho, inferj. and sb. ME. [app. 
Heave (imper.), with Ho intl\ A cry of 
sailors in heaving the anchor up, etc.; ^so, 
the burden of a song. Also as vb. (with vbl. sb.). 
Heaven (he*v’n), sb. [OE, heben, hefen, 
-on, heofon, -un, str. masc, ; in late OE. also 
heofone wk. fern. Ult. etym. unkn. ; not conn, 
w. ^hafjan to Heave, the e being radical.] i. 
The expanse in which the sun, moon, and stars 
are seen, which resembles a vast vault or canopy 
overarching the earth, on the ' face ’ or surface 
of which the clouds seem to float. Since 17th 
c. chiefly poet, in the sing, b. The pi. heavens 
was formerly used, esp. in O.T., in the same 
sense as the sing. ; it is now the prose form for 
the visible sky. Hence maps of the heavens, 
etc. OE. a. — Climate 1581. 3. The ’ realm ’ 
or region of space beyond the clouds, of which 
the visible sky is poetically viewed as the 'floor ’ 
OE. ^^HXso transf. b. In^/.: occas. = the 
regions of space in which the heavenly bodies 
move 1678. 4. Each of the ‘spheres’ or 

spherical shells, lying above or outside of each 
other, into which the realms of space outside 
the earth were formerly divided. Their num- 
ber varied from seven to eleven. ME, 5. The 
celestial abode of immortal beings ; the habita- 
tion of God and his angels, and of beatified 
spirits ; the state of the blessed hereafter. 0pp. 
to hell. OE. Also in pi. b. By the Jews 
seven heavens were recognized ; the highest, 
the 'heaven of heavens’, being the abode of 
God and the most exalted angels. Thence' 
also the seven heavens of Mohammed. OE. c. 
The seat of the celestial deities of heathen 
mythology ME. 6. The power or majesty of 
heaven ; Providence, God. (With capital JI,) 
OE. Also \npl. The gods; God 1579. b. In 
asseverations and exclams. ME, 7. fig. a. A 
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HEBE 


The goddess of youth and spring, the cup- Of H. extraction 1851. A Hebrew scholar, one 
bearer of Olympus ; hence fig. a. A waitress ; learned m H. (In the N.T. = Aramaic or Syriac.) 
b. A woman in her early youth. 2. Astron. He*brew.wise in H. f^hion ; in the 

Thf- <;ixth of the asteroids 181:8 q attrih as S' ^ left to right, backwards, 

ine sixtn 01 me asieroias 1058. 3. attrio ,, as He-brewess, a Jewess. He-brewism- Hebraism. 

Hge bloom AC. 1838. Hebridan (hz-bri-jian). Now rare or Obs. 

Hebe- (h.bj-), comb. f. youth, also 1542. [var. of HeSraicianA ti. A Hebrew 

puberty, down of puberty, taken in senses a. -1570. a. A Hebrew scholar 1365. 

Pubescence (in botamral terms)^, as in Hebea-n- Hebridean (hebridfan, -rdiaa), a. and sb. 
ttous [Gr aveoe-] a having the corolla of the .goo. Also -iak Belonging to, a native of, the 
flower pubescent; etc. b. Puberty, as in Hebrides, islands off the Wt coast of Scotland. 


Hebeplire'ma [Gr. <pp'r}v'], a form of insanity 
incident to puberty. 

Heben, Hebeny, -yf, obs. ff. Ebon, 
Ebony. 


lorm Oi insanity oarsong used by the Hebrideans Johnson. 

!j Hcc^te (he'katz). ME. [a. Gr. ‘E/cdr?;, fern, 
obs. ff. Ebon, of etcaros far-darting, an epithet of Apollo. 

(Always disyllabic, like Fr. Hecate, in Shaks., 


tHe*benon, Hebon, Hebona. 1592. In exc. once,)] i. Gr. myth. A goddess, said to 
Shakspere and Marlowe: Some substance be of Thracian origin, daughter of Perses and 
having a poisonous juice. Variously identified Asteria ; in later times identified esp. with 
with ebon, htnba7te, and Ger. etbe, etbenbaum Artemis, and thus (b.) with the moon; also 


the yew. 

Hebetate (he'bilt^it), v. 1574. [f. L. hehe- 
fat~, hebetare, f. hebes, kebeU blunt, dull. Cf. F. 
hibiter.'\ To make, or become, dull or inert. 
So He’betant a. making dull. Lamb. Hence 
Hebeta’tion. 

He*betate, a. [ad. L. hebetatm ; see prec.] 
Boi. Having a duU or blunt and soft point. 

Hebete (he-bfc), a. rare. 1743. [ad. L. 
hebes, hebef-.'\ Dull, stupid, obtuse. 

Hebetude (he’bzli/^d). 1621. [ad. L. /^ebe~ 


with Persephone, and hence (c.) regarded as 
presiding over witchcraft, etc. d. transf. 
Hag, witch 1591. 2, Astr, Name of the looth 

asteroid, discovered m 1868. 

1. c. Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, Wherein thou 
ridest with Hecat’, and befriend Us thy vowed priests 
Milt. d. i Hen. VI, in. ii. 64. Hence Hecatae*an a. 
Hecatomb (he*kat^m, -t^m), sb. 1592. 
[ad. L. hecatombe, a. Gr., f. Inarov + ySous. 
The first pronunc. is now usual.] i. A great 
public sacrifice (prop, of a hundred oxen) ; a 
large number of animals offered or set apart 

_ jt e j a 


tudo?^ The condition or state of being blunt for sacrifice. 2. transf. and Jig. A sacrifice of 

, many victims ; a large number or quan- 
Hebr£eaii(hzbrz*an). 1509. [f.lL.JIebrseus; tity 1598. 
see PlEBREW and -an.] tl. A Jew. Barclay. 2. Whole Hecatombes of Tribute Rhimes G. Daniel. 

■Ja. A Hebrew scholar -1801. 3. One of a A h. of reputations 1713. Hence Hexatomb to 

school in Holland, whose system rested upon fug^ish with a h. 

the interpretation of certain hidden truths in He<^tompea (hekatp*mpM), a. 1703. [ad. 
the Hebrew language. Schaff. Gr. kKarbfnreSoSf f. knarSv + ttcS- ablaut- 

Hebraic (hzbrf?i*ik), a, ME. [ad. late L. grade of ttovs, ttoS-.] Measuring a hundred 
Hebraicus, a. Gr., f. a stem ‘EjSpa- ; see He- feet in length and breadth ; a hundred feet 
brew.] Pertaining or relating to the Hebrews square. So Hecato'mpedon,a temple of these 
or to their language ; Hebrew. So Hebrarical dimensions, as the Parthenon at Athens. 
a. rare. Hence Hebra’ically adv. in Hebrew Hecatontarcby (hekatp'ntaaki). 1660. 
fashion; after the manner of the Hebrews or [ad, Gr. kKarovTap-gia, i. l/caT0VT(a)- comb. f. 
the Hebrew language (e.g. as written from left licarhv -f- -apxt-OL, dpxrj rule.] Government 


Hecatomped (hekatp*mpM), a. 1703. [ad. 
Gr. eKarbfnredoSf f. k/carSv + ttcS- ablaut- 


to right or * backwards '). by a hundred rulers. 

Hebraism (hrbr^iiz’m). 1570. [a. F. hi- tHe*catontome. [f. Gr. knarliv + r 6 pLos.~\ 
hraismct or ad. mod.L. Hebraismus; see He- A collection of ioo volumes. Milt. 

BREW and -ISM.] i. A Hebrew idiom or ex- fHe*CCO = Hickwall. Drayton, 
pression. a. A quality or attribute of the Heck (hek). Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. [prob. 
Hebrew people ; Hebrew character or nature ; a. MLG. Jieck enclosure, gate (LG. beipali- 
Judaism 1847. b. Applied by M. Am<Jd to the sade, cheese-drying frame).] i.=Hatch 
moral, as opp. to the mtelleotual, theory of a.Agratingorfraieofparallelbarsin 


life ; cf. Hellenism 1869. 


a river to obstruct the passage of fish, or solid 


2. b. Self-conquest, self-deyotio^ bodies, without obstructing the flow of the 

attached the general name of ft. M. Arnold. water ME. 3. A rack made mth paraUel spars 

Hebraist (hr-br«|ist). X753. [f. stem f° and ». .frof. ME. 4. A 

Bchron in Hebraic ; see -isx.] i. A Hebrew oose board placed at the back part of a cart 
scholar. 3. One who has the qualities of the 5- A ' shutUe _ or sluice in a 


Hebrew people 1879. 3. A Jew of Palestine, 

who used the Hebrew Scriptures, as opp. to a 


[local) 1825. 5. A * shuttle ' or sluice in a 

drain (local) 1877. 6. A contrivance in a spin- j 
ning-wheel or warping-mill, by which the yarn 


Hellenistic Jew 1892. Hence Hebrai^stic. -al or thread is guided to the reel or reels 1824. 
a of or pe/tdnini to Hebraists ; marked by 

Hebraism; Hebraic. Hebrai stically adv. two alternate sets, one for each heddle or heald. 


var. f Hebraixian (in sense i). 

Hebraize (hi-br^ioiz), v. 1645. [ad. Gr. 
*B0pal'^eLv to imitate Jews, f. stem ‘EjSpa- ; 


Heck, Heckle - Hack, Hackle sb.^, q.v. 
Heckle (he-k’l), v. 1325. [f. Heckle sb.] 
I. trayis. = Hackle v.^ 2. To catechize 


see Hebrew.] 1. intr. To use a Hebrew severely, with a view to the discovery of weak ^ 

idiom or manner of speech. b. To follow points; spec, of the public questioning of par- 
Hebraism as an ideal. M. Arnold, s.trans, liamentary candidates 1808. Hence Hexkler. 

To make Hebrew 1816. H Hectare (he dcteai), or as F. (h)ektau). to^receive ^^^^p-threJd. ^H^ce He*ddle J? ti 

Hebrew (hr*brw). [ME. JSbreu, a. OF. 1810. [F., irreg. f. Gr. l/icardi/ (see Hecto-) + draw (warp-threads) through the eyes of a h. 

EbreUt Ebrieu (nom. Ebreus), ad. med.L. Are sb.^] In the Metric system, a superficial J*Hede. Also bed. [ME. hede -OE. type 

Ebreus for cl.L, Hehroeus, a. Gr, 'E/SpaFo?, f. measure containing 100 ares, or 2*471 acres. ^hdedu (accus. hekde) fern., beside hdd masc. 

Aramaic. The ultimate meaning is ‘ one from Hectic (he-ktik). ME. (etik). [ad. (through See Had sb., -head sujix.] i. Rank, order, 
the other side (of the river) Cf, the LXX, F.) late L. hecHcus, a. Gr. ^ktikSs habitual, condition, quality. ME. only. 2. — mod.Eng. 

Gen. xiv. 13, *A&pdfjL b rreparijs, ' Abram the hectic, consumptive, f. e^is habit.] -head ; see -head -1585. 

passer-over’ or 'immigrant’. Initial H after A. adj. i. Belonging to or symptomatic of Heder (hrdoi), dial. 1532. [f. He 4 (?) 

clL.] the bodily condition or habit: applied to that Deer; cf. Sheder.] A male sheep ; spec, one 

A. sb. I, A person belonging to the Semitic kind of fever which accompanies consumption from eight or nine months old till its first 

tribe or nation descended from Abraham, or other wasting diseases, and is attended with shearing. 

Isaac, and Jacob ; an Israelite, a Jew. (In flushed cheeks and a hot dry skin, b. I 3 elong- Hederaceous (hederf^-fas), a. 1727 [f L 
mod. use the term avoids the ^sociations ing to or symptomatic of this fever 1642. c. hederactus, f. hedera.'\ Pertaining or allied 

often attaching to Jew.) 2, The Semitic Ian- Affected with hectic fever 1664. 1603. 

guage spoken by the Hebrews, and in which fa. Habitual, constitutional -1654. 4. Stirring, /y ff T hederr 

most of the books of the O/r. were written ME. exciting, disturbing (collog^.) 1904. T Of '■ 

b.zr(i/%. Unintelligible speech; cf. 1705 i. H. fever is more or less remittent b. A , , 

r. Thou knowst I aln an lOTbrew Milt. cough rSsx. c. Young neople with h. cheeks i860. Hederated (lie'dgr^lt^d), a. [f. L. kedera- 

B. adi Belonging to the Hebrews; Israeli* ». Leaves., pale, and h. red Shelley. Thrill with.. 4 - «ed.] Adorned or crowned with ivy. 

tish, Jewish. h. feeling 1886. FuiXER. 


<5 (Ger. Kiln). HQfz.peu). u (Ger. Miller). « (Fr. dwne). » (carl), e (e») (tb«re). ^(ii)(r«n). ^(Fr.faiVe). 3 (fcr, fem, «arth). 


B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.] i. A hectic 
fever. Also Jig. ME. 2. A consumptive 
person 1653. 3, A hectic flush. Also transf. 

Qndfg. 1768. 

I. Jig‘ Wishing, that constant h. of a fool Young. 

S One man’s cheek kindled with the h- of sudden joy 
E Quincey. 

So He'ctical <2. = A. Hence Hectically adv, 
Hecto-, beet-, a non-etymological contr. of 
Gr. kKarov hundred, used esp. m the Metric 
system to express a hundred times the unit. 

Hectocotyl, -e (hecktz^k^uil). 1854. [ad. 
mod.L. Hectocotylus (also used), f. Hecto- + 
i Gr. KOTvXrj cup, hollow thing (cf. Cotyle).] 
Zool. A modified arm In male dibranchiate 
Cephalopods, which serves as a generative 
organ, and in some species is detached and 
remains in the pallial cavity of the female ; in 
this position mistaken by Cuvier for a parasite, 
which he named Hectocotylus octopodis. Hence 
Hectoco'tylize v. tra7is., (cl) to convert into a 
h. ; (h\ to impregnate with a h. Hectoco*tyl- 
ism, the formation of a h. 

Hectogramme, -gram (he-ktiJgrsem). 
1810. [ad. F.; see Hecto- and Gramme, 
Gram.] In the Metric system, a weight con- 
taining IOO grammes, or 3 52 oz. avoirdupois. 
Hectograph (he*ktz?grdf), sb. 1880. [f. 
Hecto- + Gr. -jpaepos writing.] An appara- 
tus for multiplying copies of writing; = Chro- 
MOGRAPH 2, Also, the process of taking 
copies by means of this. Also as vb. 
Hectolitre, -liter (he*ktri«t9j). 1810. [F.; 
see Hecto- and Litre.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity containing 100 
litres, or 3-531 cubic feet, or about 25 bushels. 
Hectometre, -meter (he-kti^mftai). 1810. 
[F. hectomhtre; see Hecto- and Metre.] In 
the Metric system, a measure of length con- 
taining IOO metres, or 328-089 feet. 

I Hector (he-ktoi), sb. ME. [L. Hector, Gr. 

I ’^E.'rrcup, son of Priam and Hecuba, husband of 
Andromache, ' the prop or stay of Troy " ; in 
origin, as adj, lEmcop = holding fast, f. ^x^tv.] 
I. Name of a Trojan hero celebrated in the 
Iliad; hence transf A warrior like Hector. 2. 
A swaggering fellow; a swash-buckler; a blus- 
terer, bully 1655. 3. A species of butterfly, 

Papiho Hector 1863. 

2. Muns and Tityre Tus had given place to the 
Hectors Macaulay. Hence He’ctorism, the quality 
or practice of a h. or bully. He'ctorly a. blustering, 
insolent. 

Hector (he*kt6i), v. 1660. [f. prec. sb. 
(sense 2).] i. intr. To play the hector or 
bully ; to brag, bluster, domineer. 2. irans. 
To intimidate by bluster or threats ; to domi- 
neer over; to bully 1664. 

X. She does now and then h. a little Foote. Hence 
He*ctorer. 

Hectostere (he*kt<7stT»i, Fr. gkl^istfr). 1864. 
[F. hectostire ; see Hecto- and Stere.] In 
the Metric system, a measure of capacity con- 
taining IOO steres. 

Heddle (he*d’l), sb. 1513. [app. -OE. 
^hpfedl, earlier f. h§feld\ see Heald.j In pi., 
The small cords (or wires) through which the 
warp is passed in a loom after going through 
the reed, and by means of which the warp 
threads are separated into two sets so as to 
allow the passage of the shuttle bearing the weft. 

Comb . : h.-eye, the eye or loop formed m each h. 
to receive a warp-thread. Hence He*ddle v. to 
draw (warp-threads) through the eyes of a h. 

j-Hede. Also bed. [ME. hede OE. type 
^hdedu (accus. hdsde) fern., beside hdd masc. 
See Had sb., -head suffix.] i. Rank, order, 
condition, quality. ME. only. 2. — mod.Eng. 
-head ; see -head -1585. 

Heder (hrdsi), dial. 1532. [f. He 4 (?) 
Deer; cf. Sheder.] A male sheep; spec.OTxt 
from eight or nine months old till its first 
shearing. 

Hederaceotis (heder^^'Jas), a. 1727. [f. L. 
heder aceus, f. heder a.] Pertaining or allied 
to ivy. 

Hederal (he*d&M), a. 1656. [f. L. hedera 
4 -al.] Of or pertaining to ivy. 

Hederated (he*dgr£it6d), a, [f. L. hedera- 
I tus 4 -ED.] Adorned or crowned with ivy. 

1 Fuller. 
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Hederic (hide*rik), a, 1865. [f. L. hsdera 
+ -IC.3 Chetn, Of or pertaining to ivy ; as in 
hederic acid. 

Hedge (hed^), sh, [OE. str. 

fern.: — OTeut. ^hagjd-', from the same root as 
OE. ha^a Haw sh.^ and h^ge Hay i. A 

row of bushes or low trees (e.g. hawthorn, or 
privet) planted closely to form a boundary 
between pieces of land or at the sides of a 
road. b. Locally or spec, applied to other 
fences 1850. 2. A fishing weir of faggots or of 

wattlc'worlc 1653. 3. transf Any line of 

objects forming a barrier, boundary, or parti- 
tion 1523. 4, transf, and fg. A barrier, limit, 

defence; a means of protection ME. 5. spec, 
(Betting,) The act of hedging; a means of 
hedging ; see Hedge v. 6 , 1736. 6. attrib, a. 

* Of or for a hedge as h -shears, etc. ME. b. 
Bom, brought up, sheltering, plying their; 
trade, etc. under hedges, or by the roadside 
(hence as an attribute expressing contempt), as 
h.~banihng, -lawyer, -parson, -wench, etc. 1530. 

c. Done, performed, etc. under a hedge, or 
clandestinely, as h,-marriage, -press, etc, 1667. 

d. Of mean, common, third-rate quality, as 
h.-alehouse, -inn, -wine, etc. 1594. Hence e. 
Mean, third-rate, paltry, despicable,rascally 1596. 

I. Quickset h,, dead. Ju ; see the adjs. H. and ditch 
is the most common mode offencing property Forsyth. 

3. Hedges of police from our little street to [etc.] 
Ht. Martineau, 

Phrases, etc. To be on the right {better, safer) or 
wrens' side of the k , : to be in a right or wrong position. 
To take a sh^et off aJux to stesi openly. To be on 
the h. = to sit on the fence. 

Combs, i b.-bonx ppL a., bom under a h., of low or 
mean birth; -chafer, the cockchafer; -chanter, 
-chat, the hedge-sparrow; -green, the green head- 
land in a ploughed field; -ho ok, a bill-hook for trim- 
ming hedges; -rustic, the moth Luperina Cespitis*, 
-warbler, the hedge-sparrow. 

b. In names of plants and fruits growing on hedges, 
as h.-bedstraw, the white-flowered species, Galium 
MoUugoi -bell(s, -bindweed, the Greater Bind- 
weed, Convolvulus (or Calysiegza) sepium; also 
erron. C, arvensis^ -garlic. Sisymbrium AlUaria 
{Alliaria officinalis), also called garlic mustard, a 
cruciferous weed with an odour like garlic ; -mush- 
room, Agaricus arvensist -mustard, the cruci- 
ferous plant Sisymbrium offcinale% also applied to 
plants of the genus Erysimum ; -nettle, any labiate 
plant of the genus Stachys, esp. S. sylvatica, also 
called hedge woundwort ; -parsley, common name 
of the genus TVrf/zV, esp. T. Anthriscus% also applied 
to species of Caucalis; -taper = Hag-taper; h. 
violeL Viola sylvatica i h. woundwort, Stachys 
sylvatica. 

Hedge, w. ME. [f. Hedge sb,'] i. trans. 
To surround with a hedge or fence as a boun- 
dary, or for purposes of defence, a. intr, or 
absol. To construct hedges or fences ME. 3, 
tram. To arrange so as to form a barrier 1812. 

4. To surround as with a hedge or fence. Also 

with in, about, around, 1500. b. To hem in', 
to restrict 1549. 5. To obstruct as with a 

hedge 1535. 6. irans. To secure oneself against 
loss on (a bet, etc.) by betting, etc. on the other 
side. Alsoy^. 1672. Also absol, or intr, 1676, 
b. To insure against risk of loss by entering 
into contracts which balance one another 1909. 
7. intr. To go aside from the straight way; 
to shift, shuffle, dodge ; to leave open a way of 
retreat or escape 1598. 

1. Platmtide a vyn^erd, and heggide it aboute 
Wyclif. 4. England hedg’d in with the maine 
Shaks. ^ There’s such Dininity doth h. a King Shaks. 

5. in, to secure (a debt), app. by including it in a 

larger one which is better secured; to include within 
the limits of something else. 6. I kept hedging my 
bets as I laid them 1813. intr. No man should venture 
to bet, who could not h. well 1810. 7. Prophesy as 

n^h as you Hke, but always h. O. W, Holmes. 

He‘dge-bird. 1. Any bird that lives in or 
frequents hedges 1884. a. transf, A vagrant ; a 
footpad 1614. 

^Out, yw rogue, you hedge-bird, you pimp B. Jons. 

Hedge Dote (he-d^jb^ut). 1565. [See Boot 
] Law, =s Haybote. 

+He-dge<reeper. 1548. ‘One that sfctdks 
or creeps under hedges for bad purposes ’ ( T.) ; 
a hedge-bird; a sneaking rogue -1708. So 
clandestine, base. 

Hedgehog (he-d3,hf»g). 1450. [f. Hedge 

so,-^ HOG ; named from its frequenting hedges 
and from Its pig-like snout.] 1, An insectivo- 
rous quadruped of the genus EHnaceus, armed 
with innumerable spines, and able to roll itself 


up into a ball with these bristling in every 
direction ; an urchin. Also fig, 2. Applied 
to other animals armed with spines; as, the 
Porcupine Ant-eater of Australia ; the Tenrec 
of Madagascar ; etc. 1598. 3. A name for 

prickly seed-vessels or burs borne by plants, 
and for the plants which bear them, e.g. Ra- 
nunculus arvensis,Medicago Echinus, etc. 1711 
t4. Applied to a person who is regardless of 
others’ feelings; often as a term of obloquy 
-1660. ’ 5. attrib, (or adj.) : Of, belonging to, 
or resembling a hedgehog 1610. 

x. The b. underneath the plantain bores Tennyson. 
4. RieJu III, I. ii. 102. 

Comb, ; h. cactus, a plant of the genus Echino- 
cactus, globular and spiny; tu caterpillar {U.S.), 
the larva of an insect, Arctia Isabella, which is 
thickly covered with stiff black hairs on each end and 
with reddish^ hairs on the middle of the body; h. 
fruit, the prickly fruit of an Australian tree, Echino- 
carpus Australis; grass i(a) SL kind of sedge 
{Carex fiavd) having prickly fruit ; {b) name of 
various grasses of which the spikelets form burs, esp. 
Cenchrus iribuloides of N. America ; h. mushroom, 
an edible fungus of the genus Hydnutit, having prickly 
hymenium; h. parsley, a name for bur-parsley, 
Caucalis daticoiaes; h. ra^ a rodent of the sub- 
family Echi^myinse, the coat of which is usually 
harsh, or bristly, or even mixed with spines; h, 
thistle = hedgehog cactus. 

Hence He’dgehoggy a. difficult to get on with. 
Hedge-hyssop. 1578. Gratiola officinalis, 
a scrophulariaceous plant of Central Europe, 
formerly noted for its medicinal properties. 
Applied also to similar British plants, e.g. 
Scutellaria, LythruTn hyssopifolium, 
He-dgeless, a, 1802. [-less.] Destitute 
of hedges. 

Hedge-pig; — Hedgehog. Mach, iv. i. 2. 
He»dge-priest, 1550. An illiterate priest 
of inferior status. 

Hedger (he-dgsi). 1515. [f. Hedge sb. or 
-h-ERL] I. One who makes, repairs, or 
trims hedges. 2. One who hedges in betting, 
etc. 1803, 

Hedgerow (he’dgir^u). [f. Hedge sh, + 
Row sb, Cf. OE. heggerdbw.'] A row of 
bushes forming a hedge, with the trees, etc. 
growing in it ; a line of hedge. Also attrib. 
attrib. By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green Milt. 
He’dge-school. 1807. A school held by 
a hedge-side or in the open air, as formerly 
in Ireland; hence, a poor, low-class school. 
Hence Hedge-schoo'Imaster. 
He*dge-spaiTow. 1530. A common 
European bird. Accentor modularis, belonging 
to the Sylviidse or Warblers. 

Hedging (hed^ig), vhl, sh. ME. [-ing 1.] 

1. The action of Hedge v. Also concr. Mat- 
ter forming or made into a hedge. 2. attrib., 
as h.-bill, a bill with a long handle for cutting 
and trimming hedges 1497. 

Hedonic (h«d/?*nik). 1656. [ad. Gr. 
pleasurable, f. ^ 5 of^.] 

A adh Of or relating to pleasure. 

Mill’s H. philosophy 1880. 

B. sb, ti. One who maintains that pleasure 
is the proper end of action; applied to the 
Cyrenaics 1678. 2. pi, Hedonics: The doctrine 
of pleasure ; the part of ethics which treats of 
pleasure 1865. 

2. Hedonics, or the science of human pleasure J. 
Grote. 

Hedonism (hr-d^niz’m). 1856. [f. Gr. 
+ -ISM.] The doctrine or theory of ethics 
m which pleasure is regarded as the chief good, 
or the proper end of action. 

Hedonist (hrdJnist). 1856. [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] One who maintains the doctrine of 
hedonism. 

(iVbte) Professor Wilson coined the English word 
Hedonist De Quincev. Hence Hedoni'stic a. per- 
taining to hedonists, or of the nature of hedonism. 
Hedoni’stically adv. 

Heed (hJd), v, [OE. hidan WGer. 
'^hbdjan, deriv. of ^ Jidda sb., str. fem., heed, 
guard, care, keeping.] ti- intr. To take 
charge, take. OE. only. a, intr. To have a 
care, take notice (arch, and dial,) OE. 3. 
trans. To care for, concern oneself about; to 
give attention to; to regard. (In Engl, now 
chiefly literary.) ME, t4. To observe, see, 
take note of._ Also intr. To look. ME. only. 

3. Not perceived, or not heeded, by other men Hurd. 


Heed, sb, ME. [app. f. Heed z/.] i. Care- 
ful attention, observation, regard. (Now 
chiefly hterary.) fa. That which one heeds, 
Shaks. 

I. I will.. teach your eares to list me with more 
heede Shaks. Phr. Togive,pay k, {to). To take 
(fnim) h. sa, L.L.L. i, i. 82. 

Heedfill (hrdful), a. 1548. [-ful.] Full 
of heed ; careful, attentive, watchful, mindful. 
Hence Hee*dful*ly adv,, -ness. 

Heedless (hrdles), a, isi 9 > [-less,] 
Without heed ; paying no attention ; careless, 
regardless. 

There in the ruin, h. of the dead, The shelter* 
seeking peasant builds his shed Goldsm. Hence 
Hee‘cUess-ly adv,, -ness. 
fHeedy, a. 1548. [f. Heed sb, + -y.] Heed- 
ful, careful, cautious -1645. Hence tHee*dily 
adv.'f Hee’diness. 

Hee-liaw (hrhg), sh, 1815. [Echoic.] 
I, An imitation of the bray of a jackass; a 
name for this. 2, A loud coarse laugh 1843. 
Hence Hee-haw v, intr. to bray, as an ass. 
Heel (b»l), sh,'^ [OE. hila, hkla wk. masc., 
deriv. of ^kanh-, in OE. hoh hough, heel.] 
I. In man, the hinder part of the foot ; the 
spurred heel, the spur ME.; the whole foot 
ME. 2. The analogous part. a. In quadru- 
peds : the hinder part of the hoof 1674 ; the 
hind feet OE. ; the hoof OE. b. In birds : the 
spur 1611. c. In insects (rec.). 3, Pregnant 

uses : a. To raise or lift the h. against, to make 
a h,‘, to kick OE. b. To set the h, on : to 
trample down 1601. c. To have or get the 
heels of\ to outrun 1523. 4. A stocking or 

shoe heel 1 577. 5. A part of a thing resembling 
the human heel in position or shape, esp. the 
heel of Italy 1717 ; the h. of a golf-club, a ship, 
a rudder, a mast, a gate, a gun-stock, etc. ; a 
cyma reversa. Also, the bottom (or top) crust 
of a loaf ; the rind of a cheese ME. 6. The 
end-part of a period ; of a book, etc.; Astral., 
of a zodiacal sign 1584. 

I. His Stockings are about his Heels Budgell. 
Then ply’d, With iion h., his courser’s side Butler. 
Fauns with cloven h. Milton. Two for his keels, in 
Cribbage (opp. to One for his nob) = two points for 
turning up a knave. 3. a. [Horses] fighting with 
heels and mouth 1658. b. A cock which has a dull 
h. Markham. 3. He that etith my breed, schal 
reyse his heele ajens me Wyclif, Friday . . had . . the 
heels of the bear Be Foe. 4. Mod. She wears high 
heels. Slippers have no heels. 5. The h. of a Dutch 
cheese Dickens. 6 , The corps, .in a close pursuit at 
the h. of the day, lost many men Wellington, 

Phrases. 

At, on, upon, tin (one’s) heel(s. Close behind 
ME. Also fig. Down at heel {adv. and adji). 

a. In destitution : cf. next, b. Of shoes, etc,; andy^. 

slovenly 1732.^ Out at heels {adv. and adj.). With 
shoe 01 stocking heels worn through 1553; fig. in 
decayed circumstances. To heel. Of a dogs close 
behind ; under rule 1810. Also fig. Heel and 

toe, a, adv. Walking fairly, not running; also as 
adj. and sh. {mod.), b. Of dancing (also heel over 
toe). Heels over head. Upside down ME. ; to 
turn h. o. h,, to turn a somersault. attrib. So 
(vS’r.) heels overgowdy. Kick one’s heels. To wait 
idly or impatiently 1760. Cf. to cool one's heels, Cool 
V. Lay, set, clap by the heels. To put in the 
stocks ; to arrest; Jig, to overthrow 1510. So to have 
by the Ju\ to lie or he tied by ike h. Take to one's 
heels. To runaway 1542. Trip {kick, strike, throw) 
up a person’s heels. To trip (him) up 1600 ; also fig. 
Turn on (upon) one’s heel. To turn sharply round 
1757- Turn {kick, tumble) up a person’s heels. To 
knock (him) down; to kill 1300. ^0 to turn {kick, 

lay, tip, topple) up one's heels, to die. Also: fs*. 
To run or hunt heel, take it heel, to run back on the 
scent, hunt counter 1674, b. With the heels foremost 
or forward, as a corpse is carried 1670. 

Combs. 

I. General ; as h,-leather, -sliding, -hurt and the like, 
j®; Speciah a. in Shoemaking, as h.-blank, a set 
of lifts^ built up into a heel ; -block, a block used 
in heeling a shoe ; -cutter ; -fastener ; -iron » 
Heel-plate; -lift, one thickness of material in a shoe 
heel; -maker; -quarters, the counter; -seat, the 
oart to which the heel is attached ; -shave, a tool 
ur shaping the heel; -tip s=: Heel-plate; -trimmer. 

b. ivaut. (see sense 5), as h.-brace, a piece of iron- 
work to brace the lower part of a rudder ; -chain, a 
chain for holding out the jib-boom ; -jigger, a light 
tackle fastened to the heel of a spar ; -knee, the knee 
mat joins the keel and the stern-post. c. Other uses : 
h,«cap, a cap for the heel of a shoe or stocking; 
whence -cap irans.; -dog, esp. a letuever; -fly, 
a fly, Hypoderma Uneaia, that attacks the heels 
of cattle -pad, a pad in a boot heel ; -ring, the 
ring securing the blade of a plough, or scythe ; -string. 
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the -tool, a tool used by turners for i. A dead 1 u\ a weight that cannot be moved 

roughing out iron ; -tree, the swingle-tree of a harrow; i^acal). 2. The h. of it [the crop] was bad 1816. 3. 

-way adv., backward on the scent; -wedge, (^z) a He cracks his gorge, his sides, With violent Hefts 
wedge to fasten the coulter, (<5) a wedge to tighten Shaks. 


Heft, dial. US. 1661. [f. Heft 
H ed(h»l), ^698. [A form of Hield, j i. To lift, lift up. 3. To lift to judge 
after Heel r-.2] Inclination of a ship to the weight 1816. 3. rafn To weigh 1851^ ^ 


one side. 

Heel (hfl),z'.i 


[f. Heel s 5 .^ 


Hefty, a. 1867. [f. Heft sB. + -y.i] 


intr. To move the heel rhythmically in dancing ; hQa.vy {dial.) ; big and strong {collog.), 

also irans. Also to h. it. 1606. 2, trans. To Megelian (hzgrlian, h<2gtfi*lian). 1838. [f. 


add a heel to 1605; esp. to arm (a game-cock) G. W. F. Hegel (1770-1831).] 

rt (Tl O A. PfArtoTnirnr ♦/% T4£Aor£i1 i 


with a spur 1755 1 hence {U.S. slang), to furnish 
(a person) with something, esp. with a revolver 
I7SS* 3- To catch by the heel {nonce-use) ; to 
fasten by the heels 1638. 4. To follow at the 

heels of ; also adsol. 18 . . 5. a. Football, {intr. 

or absol.) To pass the ball out with the heels 


S. slang) , to furnish A. adj. Pertaining to Hegel or his philosophy, 

esp. with a revolver B- ^b. A follower of Hegel i860, 

beel {nonce-use) ; to Hence Hege'liatdsm, also He*gelism, the H. 

4. To follow at the system. Hege'lianize v. trans. to render H. 
j. a. Football, {intr. So He'gelize v. intr. to do like Hegel. 
out with the heels Hegemonic (hed^zm^-nik, hfg-). 1656. [ad. 


{mod.), b. Golf. To strike (the ball) with the Gr. i^ye^ovt/fo'?.] i. adj. Ruling. 2. sb. The 
heel of Ae club 1857. Q. Ship-building. To ruling part, the master-principle 1678. So 


rest with the heel on something 1850. 

I, I cannot sing. Nor heele the high Lauolt Shaks. 

4. absol. See that he [the collie] heels properly 18.. 

5. a. Oxford.. heeled out quickly 1893. 


Heel (hzl), Z1.2 


Hegemo'nical a. 

Hegemony (hzdge^mfmi, he'dgimsni, ht ‘- ; 
or with g hard.) 1567. [ad. Gr. ^we/xowa.] 

T 1 i 


[A corruption of Leadership, predominance of one state of a 


heeld, HlELD i/.j cf. Du. helhn for ^helden.’] confederacy, orig. in ancient Greece, whence 
Chiefly Naut. i. intr. Of a ship, etc. : To lean transf. 


to one side. Also fig. 1575. a. trans. To lay The headship, or h., was in the hands of Athens 
(a ship) on her side. Also absol. 1667. 

I. Eight hundred of the brave.. Had made the I 1 Hegira, hejira (he'd^ira, hzdgaiTa). 

vessel h. CowpER. '^hx. Heeling error \ xtnei t.txor oi 1590, [a. med.L. kegira, ad. Arab, hijrah 

rtec^pMs caused by the heeling of the veMel. 2. flight. The better form is HijR AH.] r. The 

Pepv? ™ Mohammed from Mecca to Medina in 


he c^pass caused by the heeling of the veMel. 2. flight. The better form is HiJR AH.] r. The 
.he^Dutch d.d heele ‘the Charles to get her down fl,|ijj Mohammed from Mecca to Medina in 

Hee-l-ball, ri. 1822. A ball of wax and 62a; hence, the Mohammedan era, which 
imD-black. used a. for oolishinsf the sole-edees reckoned from that date. a. transf. Any 


lamp-black, used a. for polishing the sole-edges ^ recKonea i 

of new shoes ; b. for taking rubbings of brasses, tt •• o n.. t , 

t^Tal^um. The bone of the heel; Hegtimen(hrgi«-men)._iS9i. [ad. med L. 

Heeled (hrld) ^;!/. a. xsda. [f.HREL.3^, 
t f PO . Havmg^a heel esp. m comb., ^ ^^bot : also. Drior. 


as high-heeled. 


Provided ,* esp. with a I 


= abbot ; also, prior. 

Heh (htf), interj. Also hegh (De Foe). 


revolver (C/.aS. .te^) 1883. 3. G.// Struck or F T/r 

“Htdeffhrlsxf ils'^rf l^mec + ER n s°^o^^or‘subrii, or to attract attention.^ 

I. One who puts heeU on 166s. ^ a. Acock (prob. 

that uses his heels i683. 3. A supplanter (see ME. hayfan, hekfere, etc. ; not found 

Heel t/.i 3) 1638. 4. A disreputable follower ^ 


of a political * boss U.S. 1877. 

Hee*ling, vbl. sb. 1591. [f. Heel v."^ -h 
-iNG^l I. The action of Heel 1859. 2. 

concr. The heel of a stocking i<qi, of a mast 


had a calf; fig. wife. 

To plough with one's h. (see fudges xiv, 18). 
Hence Hei’ferbood, the state or age of a h. 
Heigti (h^i, h^), interj. {sb.') 1573. 1. A 


heel of a stocking X591. of a mast odTofrnSirnFemJm x999 = ^ expretiion 3 


°Hee-S;tt. 1841. [f. Heel + -LESS.] 1848. ' a. rA A name for the exclam. 

H^ing no heel. , i. H. my hearts, cheerely, cheerely my harts Shaks. 

Heed-piece, 1709* I* 3 .» The piece a. With fishes, and heighs 1595. 

forming, or added to, the heel of a shoe. b. Heigh-hO (h^‘ht?), interj. {sh,y v.) 1553. 
Armour for the heel 1828. c. The heel of a [f, prec. + Ho.] i* An exclam, to express 
mast, etc. 1794. 2. fig. The end-piece of yawning, sighing, languor, weariness, dis- 

a book or play 1761. Hence Heel-piece v. appointment. 2. An utterance of /; 
jo Ptit a heel-piece on. an audible sigh 1600. 3. vb. To utter heigh- 

Heel-plate. 1847. A plate on the butt-end ho/ 1824. 
of a gun-stock, or the heel of a shoe. i. Heigh ho for a husband Shaks. 

Heel-post. 1846. a. The post to which Height (liait), sb. [OE. hiehjo = Goth, 
a door or gate is hung 1875. b. Ship-building, hauhipa, f, hauh- High + -ipa; see -TH. The 
The post supporting the outer end of a pro- current spelling height dates from 14th c. 
pcller shaft 1864. c. The outer post which The form highth (still dial.) occurs in 19th c. 
supports a stall-partition in a stable 1846. after Milton ; height-th is common dial.] 


leel-rope, sb. 1794. A rope attached to 


after Milton ; height-th is common dial.] 

I. I. Measurement from the base upwards; 


the heel of anything, e.g. of a spar or rudder, stature ; elevation above a recognized level (e.g. 
or to the heels of a horse. Hence Heel-rope v. the sea). PX%ofig. (see Eph. hi. 18.) ME. 2. 


Heed-tap, sb. 1688. i. A thickness or ^ lift ' Great compara 
of leather, etc. in a shoe-heel. 2. The liquor tude 4. xSS^* 
left at the bottom of a glass after drinking 1780. latitude) 


Also fig. 
t. Ivon 


,vory heel-taps 1850. 2. ‘ Toss it off, don’t leave 

* r’yTri/'YP'MC TT0/‘7.irtih crJ/iMV 


Great comparative altitude ME. 3. = Alti- 
tude 4. 1551. t4. Geog. - Latitude (cf. 

high latitude) -1694; position (at sea) = 
alongside of, and, hence, some place -1753. 
f 5, High pitch (of a note, etc.) -1697. fd. 


any heeltap ’ Dickens, Heel-tap glass (attrib.) ; one High rank, estate, etc. -1718. 7. High degree 


without shank or foot. 


of a quality {arch.) 1601. 8. fHaughtiness; 


Heel-way. Longfellow's erron. rendering hauteur. Orig..S^. Also, magnanimity (arrA). 
hele-waies\ see Helewou. 1450. 

Heep, ODS. f* Hn\ x. Fiftene[elne]on..heitME. About my height 

Heer(hit»A Sc. 1777. [?] A measure of Shaks. The highth.. of thy Eternal wayes Milt. 

vorn • o ' / < L j Bodies, .named of their height Meteors 1563, 3. 

^WAAt- ^ Table of the sonnes height 1559. 4. Spain lyeth.. 

neer, ODS. t. HAIR- in the same h. and parallel with the Azores Islands 

Hee^e, jbieize (hfz), V, Sc. and north. 162a. 6. Exceeded by the bight of happier men 

1513. [Cf. HoiSEw.] Ifrawj. To hoist. Also 7- Tosucha hdghthisUcentiOTsnessnsen 

Tjrr- .. rnSa. 8. A verv resolute answer, and full of hcuzht 


fig. Hence Hee«e, heke sb. , also Hee'zy, a lift. 
Heft (heft), sb. 1555. [f. Heave v. ; cf, 
weave, w//, etc.] x. Weight (dial, and U.S,). 
a. The bulk {U.S. coUoa.) x8io, a* tA strain; 


in the same h. and parallel with the Azores Islands 
162a. 6. Exceeded by the bight of happier men 

Shaks. 7. To such a heighth is licentiousness risen 
X762. 8. A very resolute answer, and full of height 

Cromwell. Something of the old Roman height Lamb. 

II. Serai-concrete senses, i. A high point 
1563. 2. The top <7/ anything OE. 3- The ut- 


a. The bulk {U.S. coUoq.) x8i6, 3. fA strain; most degree (of something immaterial) OE. 
a heaving effort (Shaks.) ; a lift (dial.) 1881. %, From what highth fal’n Milt. a. Prom heav’ns 


d (Get. K«)ln), d (Fr. p^sw). ii (Get. Mwller). ii (Fr. dwne), ^ (cwrl). e (€«) (there). 


highth Milt. fig. Scipio the highth 0/ Rome Milt. 
3. Ceasing to he the Height of Folly, it became the 
Height of Wickedness 1718. 

EH. Concrete senses. ti. The heavens 
-1615, 2. An eminence ME. 3. Her. (See 

quot.) 

1. So is God in the height, and in the earth 1615. 
2, The Heights of Abraham close to Quebec 1S87. 

I 3. A phime of feathers strictly consists of three.. If 
there be more rows than one they are termed heights 
1847. 

Phrases. 

At . . height. At ike h. (arch.), ^At h,*. at the 
highest point. Now usu. at its h. fin . . height. 
In h.\ on high. In the h . : in the highest degree. 
In h., in the {its, etc.) k. — At height, at the height. 
tOa or upon height : a. Aloft, b. Aloud. To 
the height, arch To the utmost 

Height, Obs. or arch. 1495. [f. Height 
jiJ.] I. To heighten, raise on high (arch.) 1515. 

2. To raise in amount, quality, etc. (arch.) 1528. 
Hence Heighting vbl. sb., increase. 

I Heighted (hsrted), a. 1892. [f. Height 
I sb. + -ED 2.] Having a (certain) height. 

Heighten (hsiT’n), v. 1523. [f. Height 
1 or V . ; see -en A] i. irans. To make high 
j or higher 1530. a. To make high or higher in 
amount or degree 1523 ; to augment m de- 
scription 1731. 3. spec. To render (a colour) 

more luminous, or, occas., more intense 1622. 
t4. To elate, excite -1692. 5. intr. To become 

high or higher 1567; to rise in amount or 
degree 1803. 

2. To h. the price Adam Smith, the flavour 1853. 
4. Satiate at length, And hight’nd as with Wine 
Milt. 5. The Rock seemed to h. marvellously J. FI. 
Newman,^ Hence Hei’ghtened ppl.^ a.; sjec. in 
Her. having another charge placed higher in the 
field. Hei'gbtener. 

tHeild,z/. Sc. 1508. Var. of Hele, to cover, 
tHeily, a. Sc. 1470. Haughty. 

Heinous (h^imos), a. ME. [a. F. haineux, 
in OF. haineus, f. haine, hatred, hair to hate.] 
1. Odious ; highly criminal ; infamous; chiefly 
of offences, and offenders. b. Hence, of the 
accusation or charge 1548. 'f2. Grievous, 

severe --1675, ts- Full of hate -158c). 

X. The hainous. act Of Satan done in Paradise 
Milt. H. offenders 1845. b. H. charges Stubbs. 

3. To wreke Their hainous wrath Surrey. Hence 
Hei’nous-ly adv., -ness. 

Heir (e^i), sb. [ME. eir, eyr, etc. ; a. OF. 
eir, heir : — late L. herem, f. heres heir.] i. 
One who on the death of another becomes en- 
titled by law to succeed him in the enjoyment 
of property or rank; one who so succeeds; 
pop., one who receives or is entitled to receive 
property of any kind as the legal representative 
of a former owner. a, transf One who suc- 

ceeds, or should succeed, to any gift, endow- 
ment, or quality of another. Often one to 
whom something {e.g, joy, punishment) is 
morally due. ME. ^Z.fig. Offspring -1593. 

1. The onely haire Of a most mighty king Spenser. 
Heir-aUlaw : one who succeeds another by right^ of 
blood in the enjoyment of his property j in English 
law confined to one who has such a right in real 
property. H. general — Heir^aidaw : used to in- 
clude heirs female. H. male : an h. who is a male, 
and who derives from the ancestor through males 
only. H. presumptive : he who, if the ancestor should 
die immediately, would be his h., but whose right 
may be defeated by the birth of a nearer h,, or the 
like. Right h. — heir-at-law, 2. The thousand 
Naturall shockes That Flesh is heyre too Shaks. 

3, The first heire of my inuention Shaks. 

Heir, v. ME. [f. prec, sb.] trans. To in- 
herit; to be heir to. AlsoXif’ 

Not one son more To h. his goods Chapman, 

Heir apparent. [See Apparent a. 3.] 
Formerly also apparent heir, ME. The heir 
whose right is indefeasible, provided he outlives 
his ancestor. 

Heirdom (eoucbm). 1597. [-bom.] Suc- 
cession by right of blood ; the state of an heir ; 
an inheritance. 

Heiress (ea'res). 1659. [-ess.] A female 
heir. Alsoyf/. 

Heirless (e»‘ilea), a. ME. [-less.] With- 
out an heir. 

'Fhe h. Duke 1892, sceptre Palgrave, 

Heirloom (e»-ilwm). 1472. [f. Heir sb. 4 
Loom tool, utensil.] A chattel that, under a 
will, settlement, or custom, follows the devolu- 
tion of real estate. Hence, Any piece of per- 


iyem). i (Fr, faite). § (f^r, f<rrn, earth). 
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sonal property that has been in a family for 
several generations. Also fig. 

A glass cup, called. . ‘ The Luck of Muncaster .is 
c^efully preserved as a precious h. 1872. fig. Political 
wisdom is the h. of no one class of society Stubbs. 

Heirship (e»*ijip). 1478. [-ship.] The 
state, condition, or rights of an heir; right of 
inheritance. Also fig. 

\H, movables^ goods (Sc. Law), the best of certain 
kinds of movable goods, which the heir was_ entitled 
to ta^e besides the heritable estate. (The right was 
abolished in i86S.) 

Hejira, var. of Hegira. 
fHelas, interj. 1484. [a. F. k^las^ An ex- 
clam. of grief, sorrow, etc. ; alas ! -1753. 

Helco-, comb. f. Gr. cAjcoj ‘ festering wound, 
nicer ", nsed \vith ^ense ‘ ulcer ’ ; as in Hel- 
co’logy, the branch of pathology that treats of 
ulcers ; Hedcoplasty [Gr. •jrAao’Tos], the opera- 
tion of grafting on an ulcer a piece of healthy 
skin from another part or person ; etc. 

Held (held), ppl. a. 1820. [pa. pple. of 
Hold v.'] Kept in, restrained. 

Hele, heal (h?l), 2/. [OE. h^lian, f. (ult.) 
ablaut stem hal- of helan^ tr* trans. To hide 
-16 . . a. To cover; to roof ME, 

I. But the preest alwey heled his synne Caxton. 

Hele, sb. dial. OE. [f. prec. vb.] Cover. 
Hele, obs. f. Hale Heal sb. and v. 
fHelena (hed/na). 1563. [a. L. Helena^ a. 
Gr. 'EAlyjy proper name. Cf. also Gr. Ixkvr^ 
torch.] A meteoric light seen about the masts 
of ships cf. Corposant. -1601. 

Helenin (hediiiin). 1838. [f. botanical 

name Hslsnium + -IN.] Chem. A colourless 
crystalline substance, CgHgO, obtained from 
the root of elecampane {Inula Heleniuni). 
Hence He'lenene, a yellow oily hydrocarbon 
obtained by distilling h. with phosphoric anhy- 
dride. 

fHelewou. ME. [f. Hele + Wough.] 
End-walL 

Heliac (hfiii^k), a. 1565. [ad. late L. 
heliacus, a. Gr., f. ijKiosl] — next. 

Heliacal (h/lai-altal), a. 1607. [f. as prec. 
-k -AL.] I. Asiron. Said of the rising of a star 
when it first emerges from the sun's rays and 
becomes visible before sunrise, or of its setting 
when it is last visible after sunset before being 
lost in the sun’s rays. a. Solar 1801. 

Heliacal year^ the year reckoned from the h. 
rising of Sirius, the canicular year ; see Canicular. 
Hence Heli*acally adv, 

JlHelianthns jb/li|^‘nj3;^s). 1776. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ^\ios + av^os.] Bot, The genus includ- 
ing the common sunflower (N.O. Composite), 
Hence HeHantlia*ceous a. allied to the 
genus H. of composite plants. Heliamtbic a. 
of or belonging to H. Heliamthin, an aniline 
dye of orange yellow colour. Helia*iitlioi 3 a. 
belonging to the Helianthoidea^ an order of 
Actinozoa, comprising the sea anemones; si. 
one of these. Also Heliantlioi*dean a. and si. 
Helical (hedikal), a. 1613. [f. L. helix ^ 
helic-; see Helix.] Belonging to or having 
the form of a helix; spiral; as, 2. helical spring. 
Hence He’lically adv. spirally. 

Helices (he-lisiz), pi. of Helix. 
IlHelictirystim (helikrM*s»m). Also -os, 
-on. 1551. [L., = Gr. kk'ixpvcros, f. spiral 
+ gold.] I. A creeping plant with 

yellow flowers, so called by the ancients. 2. 
Bot. A large genus of composite plants, having 
mostly yellow flowers, called also Everlastings 
or Immortelles 1664. 

Helidform (he-lisif^rm), a. 1854. [ad. 
mod.L. heliciformis, f. helix \ see -FORM.] 
Having the form of a helix ; spirally wound. 
Helicin (he-lisin). 1854. [f. L. helix + 
-IN.] Ch&m. I, The glycoside of salicylic acid 
1859. 2. An oily substance extracted from 

snails. 

Helicine (hedisoin, -in'), a. 1833. [f. as 
prec. 4 -INE.] ^ Anat. a. Spiral, coiled; applied 
to certain arteries of the penis and clitoris, b. 
Pertaining to the helix of the ear. 

Helia^ph (he-likograf). 1851. [f. helicO; 
comb. f. Gr. Helix + -graph.] An in- 
stmment for describing the volutes and scroll- 
work found in Gr. architecture. 


Helicoid (he*likoid). 1699. [ad. Gr. 
ubris ; see Helix and -OID. Cf. F. hilico'ideI\ 

A. adj. I. Having the form of a helix; screw- 
shaped ; spiral 1704. 2. Zool. Belonging to or 

resembling the Helicidx, gastropodous mol- 
luscs including the snail 1876. 

I. Hehcoid parabola (Geom.) : the parabolic spiral. 

B. sb. ti. Something of a spiral iorm {rare) 

1699. ta. = Helicoid parabola; see 

A. I. b. A warped surface generated hy a 
moving straight line which always passes 
through or touches a fixed helix 1855. 

So Helicoi'dal a. = Helicoid A. i. Hence 
He'licoidly adv. spirally. 

Helicon (hedikpn). 1529. [L. Helicon — 
Gr. ‘EAt«a;v. See also Helix.] i. (With 
capital H.) A mountain in Bosotia, sacred to 
the Muses, in which rose the fountains of 
Aganippe and Hippocrene; in 16-1 7th c. often 
confused with these. 2, A large brass wind- 
instrument of a spiral form 1875. 

Heliconian (belik^omian), a. 1557. [In i, 
f, L. Heliconius (see prec.). In 2, f. mod.L. 
Heliconia, a genus of butterflies.] i. Pertain- 
ing to Helicon, or to the Muses. 2. Eniom. 
Belonging to the genus Heliconia, or family 
Heliconidse of butterflies. Also Heliconi'de* 
ous, He'liconine, He*liconoid, adjs. 
^Helicopter (he-lik^ptsi'). 1872. Also in 
Fr. form. [ad. F. Mlicopthre (Gr. spiral, 
irrkpov wing).] A flying machine designed to 
rise vertically by one or more lifting screws 
revolving horizontally, 

He-lio, colloq. abbrev. of Heliograph. 
Helio-, comb. f. Gr. ^Xios sun : 
belio-engra*ving — Heliogravure; -‘later [Gr. 
-Xarpij? worshipping], a worshipper of the sun; so 
-‘latrous a.i -‘lat^ [Gr. Aarpcia], sun-worship; 
-•logist, one versed in heliology; -‘logy, the science 
of the sun’s energy and action ; -plio*bia [Gr.-^ojSta], 
dread of or shrinking from sunlight; so -phobe [Gr. 
-4oi3o5], one affected with heliophobia ; -pho'bic a. 

Heliocentric, -al (hfdmsemtrik, -al) a, 
(sb.) 1667. [f. Helio-; see Centric. 0 pp. to 
Geocentric.] i. Referred to the sun as 
centre 1685. 2. Having, or taking, the sun as 

centre 1834. -^so fig. ts* si. One who takes 
the sun as a centre 1667. 

I. H , latitude^ Zoitgitude, placet etc. of a planet : 
that in which it would appear to an observer placed 
at the centre of the sun. Hence Helioce’ntrically 
adv. as viewed from the centre of the sun. 

Helioctirome (hrli^ikrffam). 1853. [f. He- 
lio- + Gr. XF^P^ colour.] A photograph 
representing an object in its natural colours. 
So Helio cbro’mici^. pertaining to heliochromy. 
Heliocliro'motype = Heliochrome, He'lio- 
chromy, the production of heliochromes. 
Heliograph (hrli<?graf), sb. 1848. [f. 

Helio- + -graph,] i. An engraving obtained 
by Heliography (sense 3). Also atirii. 
1853. 2. An apparatus for taking photographs 

of the sun 1848. 3. An instrument for measur- 
ing the intensity of sunlight 1851. 4. An in- 

strument for signalling by means of flashes of 
sunlight Cf, Heliotrope 4. Also attrii. 
1877. Hence He'liograpli v. to communicate 
by h. ; to photograph by h, Helio'graplier. 
Heliographic, -al (hflii?OT8e*fik, -al), a. 
1706, [f. Helio- + -graphic^ i. Pertaining 
to the description of the sun. 2. tPhotographic 
“I855; belonging to photographic engraving 
1851. 3. Pertaining to or obtained by a helio- 

graph (see Heliograph 4) 1880. 

^ I. H. charts : descriptions of the sun’s body, and of 
its mcwulas or spots. Hence Heliogra’phically 
adv, by means of a heliograph. 

HeHography (h/li^*grafi). 1730. [f. Helio- 
+ -graphy.] !• The description of the sun. 
(Cf. geography.) f 2. Photography -1840. 3, 

A process of engraving in which a specially 
prepared plate is acted upon chemically by 
exposure to light 1845. 4. The system of 

signalling by the Heliograph (sense 4) 1887. 
Heliogravure (hflwgraviue-i). 1879. [a. 

F. hiliogravure, f. Helio- + gravure engrav- 
ing.] A process of engraving by means of the 
action of light on a sensitized surface ; an en- 
graved plate, or an engraving, thus obtained ; 
photogravure. Also attrib. 

Heliometer (hfli^*m^t9i). 1753. [ad. F. 


hiliomhtre, f. Helio- -f Gr. fikrpoy.'] i. An 
astronomical instrument originally devised for 
measuring the diameter of tlie sun ; now much 
used in determimng the angular distance be- 
tween two stars. ^2. A complex form of por- 
table sun-dial, used for ascertaining solar time, 
latitude, and the like (Knight) 1875. Hence 
HeHome'tric, -al a. pertaining to, or obtained 
by, the h. ; relating to measurement of the sun. 
Heliopore (hfli^poar). [ad. mod.L. Helio- 
pora, f. Gr. T\Xio% + rtopos pore ; cf. Madre- 
pore,] A coral of the genus Heliopora ; a sun 
coral. 

Helioscope (hrli^sk^^up). 1675. [a. F. 

helioscope, f. Helio- 4 -SCOPE.] An apparatus 
for observing the sun without injury to the eye, 
as through smoked or coloured glass, by reflec- 
tors, etc.; a telescope fitted with such an ap- 
paratus. So Heliosco’pic a. Helio’scopy. 
Heliostat (hf-lmst^t). Also -stata, -state. 
1747. [a. mod.L. heliostaia, F. hiliostat, f. 

Helio- 4 Gr. o-rards standing.] An apparatus 
consisting of a mirror turned by clockwork so 
as to reflect the light of the sun in a fixed 
direction. (Also applied to an apparatus 
worked by hand, a poriedumUre.) Hence 
Heliosta'tic a. 


Heliotrope (brli^tmup). OE. [ad. . L. 

hehotropium (also used), a. Gr. •qXiorpimov 
(also TjXLOTpoiros); f. tjXlos + -rponos turning, 
Tp€ 7 r€LV to turn. In current form, a. F. hilio- 
trope. 1 I. A name given orig. to plants of 
which the flowers turn so as to follow the sun ; 
as the sunflower, marigold, etc, ; now, a plant 
of the genus Helioiropiiwi', esp. H. Peruvia- 
num, commonly cultivated for its fragrance. 
Also fig b. The shade of purple of the flowers 
of the heliotrope. Also attrib. 1882. 2, Min. 
= Bloodstone, q.v. ME. 3. An ancient kind 
of sun-dial 1669. 4. An instrument with a 

movable mirror for reflecting the sun’s rays, 
used for signalling, etc., esp. in geodesy; cf. 
Heliograph (sense 4) 1822. 

2. The pretious stone Helio tropium.. is a deepe 
green in maner of a leeke. .garnished with veins of 
bloud Holland. Hence Hediotroper, one who 
manages a Heliotrope (sense 4). Heliotro'pian a. 
(rare), pertaining to or of the nature of the h. (i and 
2) ; fjd. — Heliotrope 2. Heliotro’pic a. Bot. 
bending or turning under the influence ot light ; per- 
taining to or marked by heliotropism ; gen. 1657. 

Heliotropism (hfli^^'trtypiz’m). 1854. [f. 
Gr. ijXLos 4 -rpoTTos 4 -ISM.] Bot. The property 
of bending or turning in a particular manner 
under the influence of light. Some restrict the 
term to the case of bending towards the light 
{positive h.). 

Heliotype (h;-liditaip). 1870. [f. Helio- 
4 Gr. Tviros impression. Type.] A picture 
obtained by printing from a film of gelatine 
which has been sensitized with bichromate of 
potash and exposed to light under a negative ; 
also, this process. Also attrib. So He’lio- 
typed ppl. a. produced by heliotypy. Helio- 
typic a. of or belonging to heliotypy. He*lio- 
typy, the heliotype process. 

Heliozoan (h;lw|Z(?u*an). [f. mod.L. Helio- 
zoa sb. pi,, f. Gr. ^Xios+ feJov.] i. adj. Be- 
longing to the Heliozoa or sun-animalcules, a 
group of marine Radiolarians. 2. sb. One of 
the Heliozoa, So Heliozo'ic a. 

Helispherical (helisfe'rikal), a. 1646. 
[irreg. f. Helix 4 Spherical.] Winding 
spirally upon a sphere. 

H. line : the rhumb-line in Navigation (Hutton). 

Helium (hrlmm). 1878. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
TjXios sun, after selenium, etc.] Chem. One of 
the chemical elements, a transparent gas, first 
obtained by Prof. Ramsay in 1895, but previ- 
ously inferred to exist from a line (Dg) in the 
solar spectrum. (Cf. CORONIUM.) Symbol He. 
Helix (he*liks, hrliks). PL helices 
(he’liszz). 1563. [a. L., a. Gr. tXi^ anything 
of spiral form.] i. Anything of a spiral or 
coiled form, whether in one plane (as a watch- 
spring), or advancing round an axis (like a 
corkscrew), but usually the latter; a coil, a 
spiral, as an electro-magnetic coil of wire, the 
thread of a screw, a tendril, etc. In Geom., a 
curve on any developable surface (e.g. a cone) 
which becomes a straight line when the surface 
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is unrolled into a plane; dist. from a spiral^ 
which is applied only to plane curves 1643. 2. 

Arch., etc. A spiral ornament, a volute; spec. 
applied to the eight smaller volutes under the 
abacus of the Corinthian capital 1563. 3. Anat. 
The curved fold which forms the rim of the 
external ear 1693. 4. Zool. A genus of mol- 

luscs with spiral shells, of which the common 
snail IS typical 1820. 

Hell (hel), sb. [OE. hilil, obi. cases hille, 
str. fern. : — OTeut. ^'haljd str. fern., lit. ‘ the 
coverer up or hider’, f. hel~, haU, hul- to hide, 
Hele.] I. The abode of the dead ; the place 
of departed spirits ; the infernal regions regard- 
ed as a place of existence after death; the 
grave; Hades. (In N.T. (R.V.) hell is every- 
where reserved for 2. The abode 

of devils and condemned spirits; the place 
or state of punishment of the wicked after 
death OE. 3. The powers or inhabitants of 
hell ; also, the kingdom or power of hell ME. 
4. a. A place or state of wickedness, suffering, 
or misery ME. b. A place of turmoil and discord 
1818. c. A hell of a — 1778. fs. A part of a 
building, etc. compared to hell 1310 ; the name 
of a part of the old law courts at Westminster, 
app. used as a record office; also, a place of 
confinement for debtors -1661. 6. The ‘ den ’ 

to which captives are carried in Prisoner’s Base, 
etc. 1557. 7. A place into which a tailor throws 
his shreds, or a printer his refuse type, etc. 
1592. 8. A gambling-house 1794. 9. In im- 

precations, etc., used like devil 1596. 

I. His soul was not left in h. \,R.V. Hades] Acts ii. 31. 

2. P.L. X. 230. 3. H. heard th’ unsufferable noise 

Milt. A H. of ougTy Deuills Shaks. 4. a. The prisons 
were hells upon earth Macaulay. 5, One that before 
the ludgment carries poore soules to hel Shaks. 8. 
The proprietor of a h. Stevenson. 

Phr. Hell-for-leatherx at breakneck speed, orig. 
with reference to riding on horseback. 

Comb . ; hL.-bent a. U .S., * fiendishly *, doggedly, or 
recklessly determined ; also as adv. ; -box, a box for 
holding refuse type ; -broth, a decoction of infernal 
chat acter, or prepared for an infernal purpose ; -diver 
l/.S., a grebe ; -driver U.S., the hellgrammite ; 
-haig, a hell-cat; -kite, a kite of h., a person of 
hellish cruelty. 

Hell, z/. 1799. [a.. Gqt. hellen,thel/ clesLT.'] 
trans. To burnish (gold or silver). 

Hellbender (he*lbe ndoi). U.S^ 1812. [f. 
Hell Bender, one who or that which 
bends.] i. The menopome or American sala- 
mander, _ a repulsive amphibian, from one to 
two feet in length, of which two species {Meno- 
poma allegha?iie?isiSi M. korrida) are found in 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 2. A pro- 
tracted and reckless debauch (Farmer). 

He*ll-bom, a. 1593. Born of or in hell. 

He*ll-bred, a. 1590. Bred or engendered in 
hell 

He*ll-cat. 1605. [perh. suggested by 
Heccat, Hecate.] A furious vixen; a witch. 
Also applied to a man. 

Hellebore (hedi'booi), [ME. el{t)ebref ad. 
L. elleborus, a. Gr. kWipopoSj occas. lAA-. 
Refash, after the prevailing Gr. form.] i, A 
name anciently given to species of Hellehorus 
and Vemtrum, reputed as specifics for mental 
disease ; now, in Bot, applied to the species of 
H elleborus (N.O. Ranunculacex), including the 
Christmas Rose and its congeners: a. the plant; 
b. the drug, ME. 2. attrib., as h.-root 1792. 

X. b. Wretches fitter for a course of h. than for the 
stake Scott. Comb . : Black H., (ir) of the ancients, 
Hellehorus officinalis \ % of some moderns, the 
Christmas Rose, H. niger ; White H. (of the ancients), 
Veraiimm album ; Swamp H., K vtride^ also called 
American or Green H. 

Hence Helleboredn, Hellebo'resin, Helle- 
bore‘tin, and Helle*borin, chemical principles 
derived from h. 

Helleborine (he*Hboroin). 1597. [ad. Gr. 
k\\€ 0 opivrj a plant like hellebore; see -ine.] 
Bot. An orchidaceous plant of the genus Epi- 
pacHs (formerly called Serapias), or of the 
closely-allied genus Cephalctnthera. 
Helleborism (hedi'boriz’m). 1621. [ad. 
Gr. ikke 0 opL(ffjt 6 s a curing by hellebore.] a. 
The treatment of diseases by hellebore. b. 
The symptoms of hellebore administered in 
excess, c. A purgative made from hellebore. 
So He'Ueborize v, tram, to treat with hellebore, 
as for madness. 


Hellene (helrn, he*l«i), 1662. [a. Gr. 
"Ekkrjv a Greek.] A Greek, ancient or modem. 

HeUenian (helrnian), a, 1611. [f. Gr. 

^EWrjutos Hellenic -i- -an.] Grecian ; Hel- 
lenic 1813. 

Hellenic (helrnik, -e*nik), a. (sb.) 1644. 

[ad. L. Hellenicus, a. Gr.; see Hellene and 
-ic.] I. Of or pertaining to the Hellenes or 
Greeks, ancient or modem ; Greek, Grecian. 

2. sb. a. The Greek language 1870. b. pi. 
Writings on Greek subjects 1847. 

I. H. grace 1879. Hellenics L^dor {ftile'). 

Hellenism (hedeniz’m). 1609. [a. Gr. 

f. to Hellenize ; see 

-ISM. ] 1. A phrase, idiom, or construction used 
or formed in the Greek manner. 2, Con- 
formity to Hellenic speech and ideas ; imitation 
of Greek characteristics, e.g. by the Jews of the 
Dispersion, the later Romans, etc. ; the principle 
of hellenizing 1862. 3. The national character 
or spirit of the Greeks; Grecian culture 1865. 
b. Applied by M. Arnold to that form of culture, 
or ideal of life, of wluch the ancient Greek is 
taken as the type. (Cf. Hebraism.) 1869. 4. 

Greek nationality ; the Hellenic ‘ world ' as a 
political entity 1883. 

3. b. The great movement which goes by the name 
of the Renascence, was an up-rising and re-instatement 
of man’s intellectual impulses and of H. M. Arnold. 

Hellenist (heTemst). 1613. [ad. Gr. ‘EXXjy- 
VLffrrjSf £ ; see -1ST.] i- One who 

used the Greek language, though not a native 
Greek. Applied esp. to the Jews of the Disper- 
sion. Alsoattrib, 2, One skilled in the Greek 
language and literature ; a Greek scholar 1680. 

3, One of the Byzantine Greeks who contributed 
to the revival of classical learning in Europe in 
the 15th c. (Mod. Diets.) 

1. There arose a murmuring of the Grecian Jews 
[jnarg. Hellenists] against the Hebrews R.V. Acts 
vi. I, 

Hellenistic, -al (heleni-stik, -al), a. 1706. 
ff. prec. +-IC.] Of or pertaining to the Hel- 
lenists. 

The term H. was coined to denote the language of 
Greek-speaking Jews Westcott & Hort. Hence 
Helleni'sticism, the H. condition or stage of history. 
Helleni'stically adv. 

Hellenize (he-lenize), v. 1613. [ad. Gr. 
‘EAAi7i/ff€4v to speak Greek, to make Greek, 
f. "EAAT/r.] I. intr. To use the Greek lan- 
guage ; to become a Greek or Hellenist. b. 
To adopt Hellenism (sense 3 b.) M. Arnold. 
2. trans. To make Greek or Hellenistic in form 
or character 1799. Hence He:lleniza*tion, the 
action of hellenizing or condition of being hel- 
lenized. He’Uenizer. 

Hellespont (heTesp^nt). 1591. [ad. Gr. 
‘E\Ai70'7roj'Tos ; explained as sea (nbvroi) of 
Helle C'EAAt/), daughter of Athamas, said to 
have been drowned in it.] Ancient name for 
the Strait of the Dardanelles ; hence fig. some- 
thing that separates lovers. Two Gent. i. i, 22 
& 26. Hence HeUespomtine a. 

Hell-fire, ben fire. OE. [Orig. two wds,, 
helle being genitive case ; now usu. hyphened. 
In N.T. rendering Gr. 'ykevva rov irvpSs, fiery 
hell] I. The fire of hell a. A member of a 
Hell-fire club 1720. 

attrih. Hell-fire club,^ name given to clubs of 
reckless young men, early in the i8th c. So Hell- 
fired a. ‘ set on fire of hell * [pfas. iii. 6) j * damned *. 

HeU-gate, pi. beU-gates. OE. [Orig. 
two wds.] The portal or entrance of hell 

Milt. P.Z-. II. 246- 

He-llgrammite,belgramite. U.S. 1877. 
The larva of a neuropterous insect, Corydalus 
comutus, the hellgrammite fly, much used as a 
bait for the black bass. 

Hedl-bottnd. OE. [Orig. two wds., helle 
in genitive case,] i. Hound or dog of hell ; 
esp. Cerberus. 2. A fiend ; a fiendish person 
ME. 3. attrib. 1719. 

2. Tyrone with his Hell-hounds being not farre from 
Cork© 1633. 

Hc'llicat. Sc* '1815. [Coined by Scott; 
perh. with some notion of hell-cat'] i. adf 
Light-headed, giddy, a. sb. A wicked creature 
1816. 

HelUer (be'lyoa). Now^f^z/. hefyer, 

t Hele v, ; cf. sawyer.'] A slater or tiler. 


Hellish (heTiJ), a. (adv.) 1530. [-ISH.] 

I, Of or pertaining to hell ; infernal 2. Of the 
nature of hell; worthy of hell; diabolical, 
fiendish 1549 ; as an intensive 1798. 3. adv. 

Infernally, devilishly ; execrably 1613. 

I. Diabolical and h. magic De Foe. 2. H. noises 
Scott. Hence He’Uish-ly adv , -ness. 

Hello (helFu*), interj. and sb. 1854. Var. 
of Hallo, q.v. Hence Hello v, to shout 
hello / 

llHelluo (he‘li2/|ii). 1583. [L.] i. A glutton; 
Also iransf and fig. 2. Zool. A genus of 
beetles belonging to the family Caryhidx. 

z. transf. To let_an H. loose upon the Revenue 
North. 

Hellward (he'lwgid). ME. [See -ward ; 
ong. to hellward.] i. adv. Towards hell. 2* 
ady. Directed or conducting to hell 1829. 
tHe*lly, a. (adv.) 1532. [See -y (or ? -ly).] 

1. Hellish -1613. 2. adv. Hellishly -1762. 
Helm (helm), [Com. Teut. : O'E. helm 

str. masc. : — OTeut. "^helmo-z : — pre-Teut. 
^kelmo-s, f. root kel- to cover, conceal (see 
Hele v.).] i, A helmet. Now poet, and 
arch. 2. The crown or top of anything [Ohs. 
exc. dial.) OE. f 3. The head of an alembic 
or retort --1718. 4. (Also helm-cloud.) The 

local name in the Lake District of a cloud 
which forms over a mountain top before and 
during a storm ; esp. that which accompanies 
the helm-wmd, a kind of cyclone, revolving on 
a horizontal axis parallel to the escarpment of 
the Pennines near Cross Fell 1696. 

Helm (helm), sb.^ [OE. helma wk. masc., 
corresp. in stem to ON. hjdhyt str. fern.] i. 
The handle or tiUer, in large ships the wheel, 
by which the rudder is managed ; occas., the 
whole steering gear. 2. a. fig. That by which 
affairs, etc. are guided OE. b. transf. Any 
part which is used like a helm 1660. ts- A 
handle, helve -1615. 

1. Many times the ships will feele no helme Sir T. 
Herbert. Phr. Down with the kehn^ Down h., the 
order to place the h. so as to bring the rudder to 
windward. Up with the A., Up h.^ the order to place 
the h. so as to bring the rudder to leeward. See also 
Alee, Amidships, Bear v , Ease v.^ Feel z'., Over, 
Port, Starboard, Weather, 2. a. You slander The 
Helmes 0’ th’ State Shaks. Comb. ; h. circle, the 
smallest circle in which a ship can be turned; h.- 
port, ‘that hole in the counter through which the 
head of the rudder passes 

Helm, sb.^ dial. ME. [?a development of 
OE. healm HauLM.] The stalk of corn ; the 
stalks collectively, straw ; esp, as made up for 
thatching. Comb. h,-bote, the right of cutting 
h. in a common field for thatching. 

Helm, V .1 [OE. helmian^ f. Helm j^.I] 
trans. To furnish or cover with a helm. Chiefly 
poet. 

Helm, z;.2 1603. [f. Helm jA^] trans. To 
guide with or as with a helm; to steer. Chiefly 
fig- 

The businesse he hath helmed, must..giue him a 
better proclamation Shaks. 

He'lmage. rare. 1864. [f. Helm sb.^ + 
-age.] Guidance, direction. 

Helmed (helmd), ppl. a. ME. [f. Helm 
v.^ or sb.^ + -ED.] Wearing a helm ; helmeted. 
The h. Cherubim, And sworded Seraphim Milt. 
Helmet (heflmet), sb. 1470. [a. obs. F. 
healmet^ helmet, dim. of helme (see Heaume 
and Helm j^.^).] i. A defensive cover for the 
head ; a piece of armour, usually made of, or 
strengthened with, metal, which covers the 
head wholly or in part. b. Extended to other 
defensive or protective head-gear, e.g. that 
worn by policemen, firemen, and divers, and 
the felt or pith hat worn in hot climates 1842. 

2. Her. The figure of a helmet placed above 

the escutcheon in an achievement and support- 
ing the crest 1610. 3. *= Helm sb.'^ 3. 1599. 

4, A kind of fancy pigeon ; so named from the 
appearance of the head 1668. 5. (in full 

helmet-shell.) The shell of a mollusc of the 
genus Cassis 1753. 6. A fossil echinoderm, 

Galerites albogalenis 1887. 7. Bot. The amhed 
upper part of the corolla (or calyx) in labiates, 
orchids, etc. 1793, 8. An appendage of the 

stipes of the maxilla of some insects, as the 
cockroach 1828. 

Comb, t h.-beetle, a beetle of the family 
having a dilated thorax forming a kind of h. covering 
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the head ; -bird, a turakoo j -cockatoo, CcdlocepheUon 
galeaium, ‘ an iron-grey bird with a bright red head ^ 
(Newton) ; -crab, a species of King-crab, Limulns 
longisjtinus \ -fiower, a name for Monkshood or 
Aconite, and for orchids of the genus CoryantItes\ 
-kombill, Bticercs galeatzts I -quail, a quail of the 
American genus Lo^>hortyx^ having an elegant curled ; 
crest; *811611 = 86056 5; -stone (1681) = sense 6. 
Hence He*linet v. to furnish with a h. He'Imeted 
pfil, a. wearing ah.; in Boi. h -shaped, galeate. 
tHelmetieT, Helmettier, a soldier wearing a h. 

Helmet-crest. 1509. i. {Also helmet crest) 
The crest of a helmet. 2. A crested humming- 
bird of the genus Oxypogon 1863. 

HelminttL (hedminj?). 1852. [ad. Gr. eA- 
fiLvSi kXiuvO- (comb, form ekp.Lv 6 o~) maw- 
worm.] I. A worm, esp. an intestinal worm. 

2. Min. A variety of chlorite occurring in fel- 
spar and quartz 1861. 

Helmintliagogue (helmi-njiag^g). 1704. 
[f. Gr. hXiuv$- (see prec.) + 1170170? drawing 
forth.] I. adj. ‘ Having power to expel intes- 
tinal worms ’ [Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; anthelmintic 
1854. 2. sb. [sc. medicine,'] 

Helminthiasis (helmm])3i*asis). 1811. i 
[mod.L., f. Gr. kXptivdiav to suffer from 
worms; see Helminth and -asis.] Path. A 
diseased condition characterized by the pre- 
sence of worms in the body. 

Helminthic (helmrnjiik). 1704. [£ Hel- 
minth + -IC.] I. adj. Pertaining to a hel- 
minth or intestinal worm 1755. 2. sb. = Hel- 
MINTHAGOGUE 2. 

Helmimthite. 1859. [f. as prec. + -ite.] 
Geol. One of the long sinuous tracks on the 
surfaces of many sandstones, usually considered 
as worm-trails. 

HelmimthiOid, a. 1854. [f. as prec. 4- 

-OlD.] Resembling a helminth ; vermxforra. 
Helminthology (helminjjpdod^i). 1819. 
[f. as prec. +-LOGY.] That branch of zoology, 
or of medical science, which treats of helminths. 
Hence Helmintholo'gic, -al a, pertaining to h. 
Helminthologist, one versed in h. 

Hetmless (hedmles), a.i 1600. [f. Helm 
sb.^ + -LESS.] Without a helm or helmet, 
Hedmless, a,^ 1824. [f. Helm sb.^ -f 
-LESS.] Without steering gear; rudderless. 
Also j^g. 

He-lmsman. 1622. [f. as prec. + Man.] 
A steersman. 

Helm-wind : see Helm sb.^ 4. 

Helot (he*l^t, hrl^t). 1579. [ad. L. He- 
lotes, a. Gr. E'/Aoire? (pi. of EtXcn?), also Hilo- 
tae, a. Gr. EiAcuraz (pi. of EiXujttjs) ; usu, de- 
rived from "EAc? Helos, a town in Laconia 
whose inhabitants were enslaved. (With 
capital H now only in the historical sense.)] 
Gr.Antiq. {Helot) One of a class of serfs m 
ancient Sparta intermediate in status between 
the ordinary slaves and the free Spartan citi- 
zens. b. transf. {helot) A serf, a bondsman 
1823. 

Drunken H . : in allusion to Plutarch’s statement 
that Helots were, on certain occasions, compelled to 
appear in a state of intoxication, as a lesson to the ; 
Spartan youth. Hence He’lotage, Hedotism, 
the condition of a H. or h. ; the Spartan system of 
serfajge; a system under which a class of the com- 
munity are treated as a permanently inferior order, 
Hedotize v. to reduce to the condition of a H, 
Hedo try, helots or serfs collectively; the condition 
of Helots ; serfdom. 

Help (help), Pa. t. helped (helpt), arch. 
holp (hMpj ; pa. pple. helped, arch, holpen 
(howlpen, -p’n). [Com, Teut. str. vb.: OE. 
helfan^ healjt holpen x OTeut. ablaut series 
help’-^ halp-^ hulp- (holp-). The pre-Teut, form 
should be *kelb-: cf. Lith. szhlptix.0 help. The 
weak inflexion helped appears c. 1300, and is 
now usual.] i* trans. To furnish (a person, 
etc.) with what is serviceable to his efforts or 
his needs; to aid, assist, b. absol. or intr. To 
afford aid or assistance; often in imper. as a 
cry for assistance ME. t2. trans. To be of 
use or service to, to profit -1648. -fb. absol. 
or iaitr. To be of use or service; to avail -1756. 

3. trans. To make more effectual; to further, 

promote 1559. 4. With infin. or clause ME. 

5. Ellipt. with advs. and preps. = to help to 
proceed, go, come, get {away^ down, forward, 
etc. ; to, hito, out of, etc.) ME. b. With adv., 
etc. followed by with*, esp. in reference to 


clothing, e.g. to help a person on (or off) with 
his coat = to help him to get it on or off ME. 
c. To h. out or through : to assist in completing 
something ; to eke out, supplement. Also 
absol. 6. To serve (a person) with food at a 
meaL Const, to. 1688. b. transf. To distri- 
bute (food) at a meal 2805. 7. To succour in 

some distress or misfortune ; hence, to deliver, 
save, relieve {from, of) ; spec, to cure of a 
disease, or the like. Obs. or arch. ME. 8. To 
relieve or cure (a malady) ; to remedy, amend. 
Obs, or arch. OE. 9. To remedy, obviate, pre- 
vent, cause to be otherwise, (With can, cannot, 
etc.) 1589. b. To avoid, refrain from, forbear ; 
to do otherwise than. (With can, cannot.) 
Usu. with vhl. sb. (occas. infn ), or it = doing 
it. 1697. c. Idiomatically with can instead of 
cannotaStersL negative expressed or implied 1804. 

1. Fortune helpeth bothe the good and euylle folke 
Caxton, Helpe me Cassius, or I sinke Shaks. Phr. 
So help me God, the formula in a solemn oath. God 
h. him etc.), a parenthetical exclam, of pity, 

b. Helpe, O king a Sam. xiv. 4. 3. The troubles of 

the time helped.. the progress of the town Green. 

4. He help’d to bury whom he help’d to starve Pope. 
I would fain stay and h. thee tend him M. Arnold. 

5. A Hangman to helpe him to bed Shai^ To h, on 
a work 1886. b. H. me up the hill with this load 
\modi). c. To h. out a bad cause Wollaston. P_hr. 

! H. (a person) to ; to aid in obtaining ; to provide 
I with. Helpe me to a Candle Shaks. H . oneself tot 
[ to take for oneself ; euphem, to steal. Also without 
! to. 6. He did not h. himself to any food Scott, b. 
A s^on to h. the gravy with 1889. 7. H. us from 

famine Tennyson. 8. The jingling of the guinea helps 
the hurt that Honour feels Tennyson. 9. One thing 
there is. .which I fear will touch me ; but I shall^ h. 
it, I hope Pepys. b. Not one of us could h. laughing 
Carlyle. c. I did not trouble myself more than I 
could h. Spurgeon. 

Help (help), sb. [OE. help ; — OTeut. 
^helpd str. fern. ; f. stem of helpan to help.] i. 
The action of helping ; the supplementing of 
action or resources by what makes them more 
efficient ; aid, assistance, succour. Also with 
a. and pi. (now rare). 2. transf. Any thing 
or person that affords help; an aid OE. 3. A 
person, or company of persons, whose office it 
is to render help ME. b. A person employed 
to give assistance in manual work; in U.S., sl 
hired labourer or servant, esp. a domestic 
servant 1645. c. The labour of hired persons ; 
collect, the body of servants belonging to a 
farm or household (U.S.) 1817. 4. Relief cure, 
remedy; now only, means of obviating or avoid- 
ing something OE. 5. A portion of food 
helped ; a helping 1809. 

I. Calling out for helpe Sir T. Herbert. I am 
perfectly sensible of .the weakness and fewness of 
the helps Burke, /i.; in (our) favour.^ Hand. 

IV. iii. 46. 2. God is. .a very present helpe in trouble 
Ps. xlvi. 1. Books are.. helps to knowledge Blackie. 
3. h. Lady A, a lady engaged to assist and h. the 
mistress of a house. Mothers h.,B. superior kind of 
nurse-maid. 4. What*s past helpe Should be past 
greefe Shaks. It is their way and there is no h. for 
it Mrs. Carlyle. 

Helper (he-Ipoj). ME. [£ Help v. + 
-ER^.J I. One who (or that which) helps or 
assists; an auxiliary. 2. An assistant in some 
Idnd of work; spec, a groom's assistant in a 
stable 1686. 

I, My. .h. to a husband Shaks. 2. Two sleepy 
helpers put the wrong harness on the wiong horses 
JOlCKKNSa I 

HelpM (he-lpful), ME. [f. Help sb. + 
-EUL.J Full of help; rendering help; useful, 
serviceable, profitable. 

Heauens make our presence and our practises 
Pleasant and helpfull to him Shaks. Hence He'lp- 
ful-ly adv.^ -ness. So tHelply a. ME. 

Helping (hedpig), ME, [-ing^.] 

I. The action of Help v.x aid ; fan aid; fan 
ally. 2. concr. A portion of food served at one 
time ; = Help sb. 5. 1824. 

Helping, ppl. a. ME. {h. hand 1440.) 
Helpless (he-lples), a. ME. [f. Help sb. 
+ -less.] I. Destitute of help; needy. 2, 
Unable to help oneself ; shiftless. (The current 
sense.) 1620. 3. Affording no help; unavail- 
ing, unprofitable. Now 1590. f 4. That 

cannot be helped. Spenser. 

1:. Helper of the H...be thou my Fortress 1604. 
H. of all that human wants require Dryden, a. H. 
Infants Crabbe. 3. A sharp accuser, but a h, friend 
Pope. Hence He*lpless-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Helpmate (hedpmeit). 17 15. [f. Help sb. 


or V. 4 - Mate ; prob. suggested by next.] A 
companion who is a help, or who renders help. 
Chiefly applied to a w ife or husband. 

In Minorca the ass and the hog are helpmates, and 
are yoked together in order to turn up the land 
Pennant. 

Helpmeet (he-lpmft). 1673. [The two 
wds, helpaneet m Gen. ii. 18, 20 (‘ an help meet 
for him ’), first improp. hyphened, and then 
taken as one word.] A suitable helper; a 
helpmate ; usu. of a wife or husband. 

More passed.. between Selwyn and his h. 1803. 

Helter-skelter (he -Itsiiskedtoj). 1593. [A 
jingling expression founded on kelter, which is 
unexplained.] 

A. adv. In disordered haste ; pell-melL 

Helter-skelter haue I rode to thee Shaks. 

B. atirib. or adj. Characterized by disorderly 
haste or headlong confusion 1730. 

C. sb. A helter-skelter run or flight 1713. h. 
A lighthouse-shaped structure down the out- 
side of which pleasure-seekers slide seated on a 
mat 1906. 

Such a helter-skelter of prayers and sins Longf. 
i Helve (helv), sb. [OE. hiflfe, helfe masc. 
or neut. : — "^haltjo- : — OTeut. type ^haloi- 
neut., from same root as Halter.] i. 

' A handle of an ax, chisel, hammer, etc. To 
throw h. after hatchet i to risk everything. 2. 
(Also helve-hammer.) A tilt-hammer, the helve 
of which oscillates on bearings, so that it is 
raised by a cam carried by a revolving shaft, 
and falls by its own weight 1858. Hence Helve 
V. (ME, now rare), to furnish with a h. 

Helvetian (helvJ-Jian). 1559. \f. Helvetia 
(sc, terra), f. L. Helvetius.] A. adj. a. Per- 
taining to the ancient Helvetii, a people of Gallia 
Lugdunensis. b. Swiss. B. sh. a. One of the 
ancient Helvetii. b. A Swiss. 1593. 

Helvetic (helve*tik). 1708. [ad. L. Helve- 
iicus, f. Helvetia ; see prec.] 

A. adj. Helvetian, Swiss. 

B. sb, A Swiss Protestant; a Zwinglian. 

Helvin, -ine (he -Ivin). 1818. [f. L. helvtts 

light bay 4 - -IN. Min, A honey-yellow or green- 
ish silicate of glucinum and manganese, occurr- 
ing in regular tetrahedral crystals, var, HeTvite. 

Hem (hem), shff [OE. hem{m. App. from 
same root as OE. hamm, and NorthGer. kamm 
enclosure; the radical sense being "border’.] 

1, The border or edging of a piece of cloth or 
a garment, 2. spec, (in current use). A border 
made on a piece of cloth by doubling the edge 
itself, and sewing it down, to strengthen it and 
prevent ravelling 1665. ta. The edge, border, 
rim, margin of anything -1674. JAlso Jig. 4. 
a. The partition which divides the hearth from 
the fireplace in a reverberatory furnace; the 
fire-bridge 1693. b. Arch. The projecting and 
spiral parts of the Ionic capital 1823. 

3. Entomb’d vpon tbe very hemme o’ th’ Sea Shaks. 

Hem (h’m, hem), interj. and 1526. [A 
vocalized representation of the sound made in 
clearing the throat with a slight effort ; more 
closely hm or Kmf] 

A. int. An utterance like a slight half cough, 
used to attract attention, give warning, or ex- 
press doubt or hesitation. 

H. , syr, yet beware of Had I wyste Skelton. 

B. sb. The utterance of this sound; the sound 
itself 1547. 

After every sygh make an h., or cough after it 1547. 
fHem, 'em (em), pers. pron,^ ^rd pL, dat.- 
acc. [Orig, OE. him, hioniy heom, dat. pi. in 
all genders of He ; subseq. supplanting the 
accus. hi ; and finally itself displaced by them, 
exc. colloq. or dial.] 1. Dative. (To) them 
-1599. b. Governed by prep. Them -1750. 

2. Accusative. Them -1868. 3. Re/l. and Re- 

ciprocal Pron. {dat and acc.) Themselves, to 
themselves; (to) each other -1579. 

Hem, v.i 1440. [f. Hem x^.l] I. trans. To 
edge or border; to decorate with a border, 
fringe, etc. 2. To turn in and sew down the 
edge of. intr. To do the particular kind of 
sewing used in this operation. 1530. 3. To 
confine or bound; to enclose, limit, restrain, 
imprison. Now usu. with in, also about, 
round, up*, hem out, to shut out. 1538. 

I. All the skirt about Was hemd with golden fringe 
Spenser. 3. Hemm’d with warlike Foes Drydkn, 


ieCman). a (pass), au (lead). » (cat). | (Fr. chef), 3 (ever). » (Fr. eau de vie), i (stt). , (Psyc^L^- ? (what), p (gat). 
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Hem, 2/.2 1470. [f. Hem interj,'] i. intr. 
To utter the sound described under Hem int, ; 
to stammer or hesitate in speaking. 2. trans. 
To remove, clear away with a hem or cough. 
Also Jig. 1600. 

1. She speaks much of her father.. and hems and 
heats her heart Shaks. 2. A. Y, L, 1. iii. 19. 

Hema-, Hemato-, var. sp. of H/ema-, etc. 
He-man: see He pron. V. 

Hemelytrum : see Hemi-elytrum. 

[| Hemeralopia (he:meral<Ja*pia). 1706. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. -^fiepaKoup, f. -^fxepa day + 
dXaoy blind + wp eye; cf. Nyctalopia,] 
Path. * Day-blindness ’ ; a usual defect in which 
the eyes see indistinctly, or not at all, by day- 
light, but fairly well by night or artificial light. 
(But others make the word = ‘ night-blindness’, 
Nyctalopia.) Hence Hemeralo’pic a. 
Hemerobian (hemerJ'u*bian). 1842. [f. 

mod.L. He?}ierobius, a. Gr., f. ijpiipa + -Pios 
living.] I. adj. Pertaining to the genus Heme- 
robius or the family Hemerobiidx of neuropte- 
rous insects. 2^. sb. One of these; a day-fly. 
||Hemeroca'llis. 1656. [Gr. ijfxepoKaWi^ a 
kind of lily that blooms but for a day, f. 
7]/j.€pa + /edWos beauty.] The Da.y Lily, a 
genus of Liliaceous plants chiefly natives of 
temperate Asia and Eastern Europe. 

Hemi- (he’mi, hrnxi), [a. Gr. yfzt-j 

comb, element, = L. semz- (see Semi-), Skr. 
sami-, OTeut. OE. sam-, all mean- 

ing ‘half-’.] Half-; one half, the half, per- 
taining to or affecting one half. 

Hemialbu'min, Chem. a substance thought to be 
one of the two original constituents of ordinary 
albumin; it is converted on digestion into Hemi- 
a'lbumose, which is prob. an antecedent oi hemi- 
peptone. Hemia*mb, -iambus. Pros, an iambic 
dimeter catalectic. HHemianaestne'sia, Path, loss 
of sensation in one side of the body ; hence Hemi- 
ansestlie'sic a. Hemiana*tropous Bot. half- 
anatropous ; *=: Hemitropous. HemiceTebral 
AnaU of or pertaining to either of the two Cerebral 
hemispheres. Hemico’llin [Collin], _ Chem. a pep- 
tone-hke body formed along with semi-glutin, when 
a solution of gelatin is boiled a long time. He*mi- 
de miscmicjua ver, Mus. a note of half the length 
of a demisemiquaver, also its symbol.^ Hemidia- 
pemte, Anc. Mus. a diminished or imperfect fifth. 
Hemidi’tone [Ditone], Anc, Mus, a minor third. 
Hemi-encepha*lic -sx., Anat. of or pertaining to a 
hejniencejphalon, or lateral half of the Encephalon 
or brain. Hemi'gamous [Gr, yajuoj] xe., Bot, said 
of grasses having one of the two florets of a spicule 
neuter, and the other unisexual. Hemigeo*meter, 
Entom. a caterpillar of the Noctuidoe^ which in its 
mode of progiession resembles the true geometer 
caterpillars. He*iniglypb, Arch, the half-glyph or 
-groove at the edge of the triglyph in the Doric 
entablature. Hemiholohe’dral Cry si. having 

half the number of planes in all the octants. Hemi- 
melli'tic, Chem. a crystalline tribasic acid CgHgOg. 
Hemioctahe'dron, Cryst. a tetrahedron ; hence 
Hemioctahe*dral a. He*niione [Gr. ri/JiCovos, f. 
61/09 ass], Zooi. the dziggetai. HemioTthotype 
[Orthotypb] a..t Cryst. = monoclinic. [|Hemipara- 
ple'gia [Gr. rrapairX'nyCastxo’ke on one side], paralysis 
of one lower limb. HemipC'ptone, Chem. a variety 
of peptone derived from heinialbumose by a con- 
tinuance of the digestive process ; see Hemialbumin, 
Hemipro'tein, Chem. a kind of syntonin, obtained 
by boiling albumin with dilute sulphuric acid for a 
few, hours. Heniirha*mpliine <*., Ichth, (a fish) 

having the upper jaw very short in comparison with 
the lower, as in the genus Hejiiirhamphus or half- 
bills. 

Hemiano*psi 3 “ 1885. [mod.L., f. Hemi- 
+ Gr. dv- ])nv. + o'lyis.] Path. Half-blind- 
ness, being a loss of peiception of one half the 
field of vision. Also He;miano*pia, -o*psy. 
Hemibrancti (he’mibrsegk). 1880. [f. 

Hemi- Gr. I 3 pdyx^<^'’\ incomplete gill; a 
fish of the order Hemibranc/ni, having the 
branchial apparatus incomplete. Hence Hemi- 
bramchiate a. half-gilled ; sb, ah. ' ^ 

He*micarp, 1854. [f. Hemi- + Gr. tcaprrSs 
fruit.] ^ Bot. A half-fruit ; one of the two car- 
pels which constitute the fruit of the Umbetli- 
ferse, 

IlHemicrania (hemikr(?l*ni&). 1597. [L., a. 
Gr. i}(U(/cpavfa, f. IIemi-h- tcpaviov skull.] 
Path. Headache confined to one side of the 
head, megrim. So fHeiuicrane. Hence 
Hemicramic a, pertaining or subject to h. 
Hemlcycle (he*mis3iFl), 1603. [a. F. 

himicycU, ad. L. hmicydlum^ a, Gr., f* 4 /^i- 


■f atu/tAos.] a half-circle ; a semicircular struc- 
ture, as an apse-like recess, etc. 

Forming themselves into a h. or half moon figure 
CowPER Hence Hemicyclic a, Bot. half-cyclic : 
said of flowers which have some parts arranged 
spirally [acyclic) and others in whorls (cyclzc). 
Heniida*ctyl. 1863. [f. Hemi- -f Gr. Bd/crv- 
Ao?.] Zool. I. ad]. Having an oval disk at the 
base of the toes, as in the saurian genus Hemz- 
dactylus (Webster). 2. sb. A saunan of this 
genus; a gecko. Hence Hemida*ctylous a. 
Hemidome (he*mid^uni). 1868, [f. Hemi- 
+ Dome j 3 .] Cryst, A pair of parallel and 
equal faces, parallel to the orthodiagonal in 
the monoclinic system (in which two such 
pairs constitute a dome). Hence Hemidoma^- 
tic a. of or pertaining to a h. 

11 Hemi-ely^nim (hemi|e*litnom). PI. -a. 
Also erron. bemelyixum. 1826. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. + ekvTpov Elytrum, sheath.] Zool. 
The fore wing of an insect, which is coriaceous 
at the base and membranous at the end, as in 
the Heiniptera and Heieroptera, Hence Hemi- 
eflytral a. 

Hemitiedral (hemihrdral, -he'dral), a. 
Also hemiedral. 1837. [f. Hemi- + Gr. ttpa 

seat, base + -al.] Of a crystal: Having half 
the number of planes required by the highest 
degree of symmetry belonging to its system ; 
thus, a tetrahedron is the hemihedral jform 
corresponding to the holohedral octahedron. 
Hence Hemilie*draUy adv. 

Hemiliedron (hemihrdr^n, -he*dr^n) . 
1837, [f. as prec. after hexahedron^ etc.] 

Cryst. A form or crystal of a hemihedral type. 
So Hemihe*drism, Hemihe'dry, the property 
of crystallization in hemihedral forms. 
IlHemimetabola (he-mijmztge'bi^a), sh. pi. 
1870. [mod.L. neut, pi. (sc. insecta), f. Gr, 
Hemi- -I- /xtrdjSoAos changeable.] Entom. 
A division of insects comprising those which 
undergo incomplete metamorphosis. Hence 
Hemimeta'boUc, Hemimeta’bolous adjs, of 
the nature of Hemimetabola\ undergoing in- 
complete metamorphosis. 

Hemimorptiic (hemi|m/ufik), a. 1864. 
[f, Hemi- + Gr. p.op<pii -f -ic.] Cryst. Of a 
crystal : Having unlike planes or modifications 
at the ends of the same axis. So HemimoT- 
pbism, the property of being h. HemimoT- 
pbous a. = Hemimorphic. 

II Hemina (hAnsi-na). Also hemine. i6or. 
[L., a. Gr. inxiva^ f. iffu- half.] A liquid 
measure (orig. ancient Sicilian) of about half a 
pint ; also, a measure for corn, variously com- 
puted. 

II Hemio-pia, Hemio’psia. Also -opy, 
-opsy. 1811. [mod.L., f. Hemi- -f-Gr. vopjdiir- 
eye, sight] Path. ^ HeMIAXOPSIA. 

11 Hemiplegia (hemiplrdgia). 1600. [Late 
L., a. Gr., f. r)fu- Hemi- 4 * 11X77717 stroke.] 
Path. Paralysis of one side of the body. Hence 
Hemiple*giac a. affected with or subject to h.; 
sb, one so affected. Hemiple*gian a. Hemi- 
ple'gic a. pertaining to or characterized by h. ; 
affected with or subject to h. vars. He*miplegy, 
tHe’miplexy. 

Hemipod, -pode (he*mip^d, -p^ud). 1862. 
[ad. mod.L. hemipodius (generic name), f. Gr. 

Hemi- + irous, troS^s foot.] A member 
of the genus Hemipodius^ or Turnix, of three- 
toed qnail-like birds ; a bush-quail, ortygan. 
Hemiprism (he*mipriz’m). 1864. [Hemi-.] 
Cryst. A pair of parallel faces, parallel to the 
vertical axis of the crystal in the triclinic system 
(in which two such pairs constitute a prism). 
Hence Hemiprisma’tic a. 

Hemipter (h^mi’ptsi). 1828. [ad, F. 
hlmipUrCf f. L. hcmipiera ; see next.] One of ' 
the Hemipter a, 

II Hemiptera (h^mi ptera), sh. pi. Rarely in 
sing. Hemipteron. 1816. [mod.L., neut.pl. of 
hemipiems, f. hemi- Hemi- + Gr. rrrepdv wing, 
in reference to the structure of the wings.] 
Entom. A large order of Insects, characterized 
by a suctorial mouth, and in the Heteropter a 
by wings coriaceous at the base and membra- 
nous at the tip. Also called Rhyncoia. Exam- 
ples are bugs, lice, and plant-lice. Hence 


Hemi'pteral a. hemipterous. Hemi’pteran a. 
hemipterous; sb. one of the Hemiptera. Hemi*- 
pterist, a student or collector of H. 
Hemipterous (himi’pterss), a. 1816. [f. 
prec. + -ous,] Entom. Pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of the Hemiptera. 

Hemisect, v. 1878. [f. Hemi- + L. sect-.^ 
secareP^ trans. To bisect, esp. longitudinally. 
So Hemisextioii. 

Hemisptiere (he'misfisi). ME. [In form 
hemispherze^ etc., ad. late L. hemzsphserium, a. 
Gr. TjpiL(x<poipLov, f. Hemi- + G<paipa 

Sphere; inform hemisphere, through OF.] i. 
gen. A half-sphere ; one of the halves formed by 
a plane passing through the centre of a sphere 
1585. 2. spec. Half of the celestial sphere; in 

early use, esp. the sky above us; in Asiron., 
usually, one of the halves into which the celes- 
tial globe IS divided by the equinoctial or by 
the ecliptic. (The earliest sense in Eng.) ME. 
3. One of the halves of the terrestrial globe 
1551. 4. A map or projection of half the 

(terrestrial or celestial) globe 1706. 5. Anat. 

See Cerebral. 1804. 6 . transf. and Jig. — 

‘ sphere ’ of action, life, or thought 1503. 

I. Magdeburg hemispheres^ a contrivance invented 
by Otto von Guericke of Magdeburg to demonstrate 
the pressure of the air. It consists of two hemispheres, 
foiming when fitted together a cavity from which the 
air can be withdiawn by^an air-pump. When this 
has been done great force is required to separate the 
two parts. 6. Beyond the h of my knowledge 1856. 
Hence He*misphered a. [rare\ formed as a h. ; 
having a cerebral h. (of such a kind). Hemispheric, 
-al a, of, pertaining to, or resembling a h. ; extending 
over a L HemispheTically Hemispherico-, 
comb. i. Heimspherzc. 

Hemisplaeroid (hemisfiaroid). 1727. [f. 
Hemi- + Spheroid.] The half of a spheroid. 
Hence Hemispheroi’dal a. having the form of 
a h. 

tHemispheTule. 1696. A half-spheral e ; 
a small hemispherical lens -1756. 

Hemistich (hcmistik). 1575. [ad. late L. 
hemistichium (also used), ad. Gr., f. 
Hemi- + arixos row, line, verse.] Pros. The 
half or section of a line of verse; also, a line of 
less than the usual length. Hence He*misti- 
chal a. pertaining to a h. 

Hemisymmetry. i88r. [Hemi-.] Cryst. 
Same as Hemihedrism. Hence Hemisym- 
me'trical a. hemihedral. 

Hemisystema^tic, a. 1878. [Hemi-.] 
Cfyst. (See quot.) 

A hemi-systematic form is a form in which only 
half the origin-planes or normals are extant Story- 
Maskelyne. 

fHe'initone. 1603. [ad. L. heinitonium^ 
ad. Gr., f. Hemi- + rdvos.^ = Semitone 
-1760. 

Heml'tropal, a. 1864. [f. as next + -al.] 
== Hemitropous 2. 

Hemitrope (he'mitoup). 1805. [ad. F. 
Mmitrope, f. Hemi- + Gr. -rpoiros turning.] 
C^st. I. adj. — Hemitropic. 2. sb. A hemi- 
tropic crystm 1805. So Hemi’tropism, Hemi*- 
tr<iy, hemitropic crystallization. 

Heinitropic (hemitr^'pik), a. 1886. [f. a£ 
prec. + -ic.] Coyst, Said of composite or twin 
crystals, which are united together in such a 
way that, if we conceive one of them as being 
turned through half a revolution lound a par- 
ticular axis, corresponding faces and edges in 
the two crystals would become parallel. 
Hemi'tropous, a. i860, [f. as prec. + 

-ous.] 1. Czysi. ~ prec. 2. Bot. Said of an 
ovule so formed that the hilum lies half-way 
between the base and the apex. 

Hemlock (he’ml^k). [OE. hymlice wk. 
fern., hymlic, kemlic, str. masc. ; of obscure 
origin.] 1. The common name of Conimn 
maculatum, a poisonous umbelliferous plant, 
having finely divided leaves, and small white 
flowers; used as a powerful sedative. Also in 
rural use applied to the large UmbelHferx 
generally. 2. A North Amer. tree, Abies 
Canadensis, more fully Hemlock Fir, E. Spruce 
1729. b. Ground H.z a Canadian species or 
variety of Yew 1886. 3. A poisonous potion 

obtained from the Common Hemlock. (Be- 
lieved to have been the poison administered to 
Socrates.) 1601. 
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2. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, Beaxded 
with moss Longf. 3. A drowsy numbness pains My 
sense, as though of h. I had drunk Keats. 

Comb.', ll. drop wort, CEnantke croca,ia.\ ii. 
parsley, a N, Amer. umbelliferous plant resembling 
h., but not poisonous ; there are two species, Conio- 
selinum Canadertse and C. Fischeri. 

HemmeL dial. 1717. [var. Helm 
C ow-shed. 

Hemmer (he-msi). 1483. [f. Hem + 
-erI.] One who hems. h. An 'attachment’ 
to a sewing machine for doing hemming 
(Knight) 1875. , . 

Hemo-, var. spelling of nsnal in 

U.S., and occasional in Great Britain, as in 
hemorrhage, etc. 

Hemp (hemp), sh. [OE. h^nep, hmnep 
OTeut. ^hanpi-z, ^hanapi-z, cogn, w. Gr. Arav- 
vapcsy L. cannabis. The wd, is perhaps not 
Aryan.] r. An annual herbaceous plant, Can- 
nabis sativa, N.O. Uriicaceae, cultivated for its 
valuable fibre. 2. The cortical fibre of this 
plant, used for making cordage, and woven 
into stout fabrics ME. 3. In allusion to a rope 
for hanging 1532. 4. A narcotic drug obtained 
from the Indian hemp ; bhang ; hashish 1870. 
5. Applied to other plants yielding a useful 
fibre, or otherwise resembling hemp 1597. 

3. Let not Hemps his Wind-pipe suffocate Shaks. 
5 . AfHcan H., (<«) = bo^strins: hemp (a) ; (<5) Spetr- 
7 nannia africana. Bastard H., Hemp-nettle and 
H.-agnmony. Bowstring H., (a) a plant of the 
genus SansffviercLf esp. 6’. guineensis, a liliaceous 
plant of tropical Africa, the leaf-fibres of which are 
used for bowstrings and for making ropes ; (5) in 
India, .S'. Roxburghiana) also CaZatropis giga^tiea. 
(N.O. Asckpiadaceas], Canada or Indian H, 
Apoqynum cemnaivtum, a N. Amer. perennial. 
Indian H., a tropical variety of common h.. Cannabis 
Indica. Manilla H., the fibre of Musa Uxtilis. 
Sisal H., the fibre of species of Agave, esp.^ A. 
Sisalana. Water HL, a name for Eupaiorium 
camiabinum and Bidens tripartita, in XJ.S. for 
Acnida cannabina. 

Comb. ; li.>cak:e, the residue of crushed hempseed, 
after extraction of the oil j -oil, the oil pressed out 
of hempseed ; -palm, a palm, Chamserops excelsa, of 
China and Japan, the fibres of which are made into 
cordage. 

Hemp-agrimony* 1760. Herb. A book- 
name for Eiipatorium canndbinum\ also for 
other species, b. Water Hemp-agrimony, Bur- 
Marigold or Bidens. 

Hempen (he’mpen), a. {sh.') ME. [f. 
Hemp sh. + -enA] i. Made of hemp ; of or 
pertaining to hemp. 2. Resembling hemp 
1651. 3. sh. Hempen cloth 1777. 

1, H, homespun, homespun cloth made of hemp ; 
hence, one clad in this, one of rustic manners. What 
h. bome-spuns haue we swaggering here Shaks. 
He'mj^nettle. 1801. 'The genus Galeopsis. 
Hempseed (he*mpsfd). ME. The seed of 
hemp. b, A gallows-bird. Shaks. Also 
atiHh., as in bempseed calculus [Path.), a 
variety of the mulberry-calculus. 

He*mpstring. 1566. lit. String made of 
hemp. Hence iransf., one who deserves the 
halter. 

He*mpweed. 1796. A name of species of 
Enpatorium. 

Hempy (he-mpi), a. 1440. [f. Hemp sh. 

+ -Y.] Made of, like, or of the nature of 
hemp ; producing hemp. 

Hemself(e, -selve(n, themselves : see Self. 
He-m-stitcti, v. 1839. [f. Hem sh^- -f- 
Stitch V.'] trans. To hem with an ornamental 
stitch of a particular kind, giving the effect of a 
row of stitching ; to ornament with this stitch. 
Hence He*m-stitcb sh. ornamental needlework 
of this kind. 

tHemule, hemnse. i486. [?] Venery. 

A roebuck of the third year -1660. 

Hen (hen), sh. [OE. h^n str. fem. : — 
WGer. ^hannja, deriv. of haito, OE. hana 
cock.] I. The female of the common domestic 
fowl, (occas. = ' domestic fowls including 
the males.) 3, The female of various other 
birds ; also, « hen-bird ME. 3. A female fish 
or crustacean 1810. 4,/^. Of persons 1626. 

5. A kind of bivalve shell-fish, Venus merce- 
naria. Also locally, A freshwater mussel. 1603. 

6 . attrih, in sense ‘ female ’ OE. 

Comb. : li.-blindness, nyctalopia ; -driver, the 
hen-harrier; +-liarm, the hen-harrier; -plant, a 
name for Plantago lanceolata and P. major. 


fHen, hejme, adv. [OE. ^hionane, hionan, 
f. root hi- * this ’ of He pron.] ~ Hence : of 
time, place, or inference. 0£. and ME. only. 
fHemad. 1678. [ad. Gr. ImS- unit.] 
A unit, monad (in the Platonic philosophy). 
Henandctiickens. +1. The Pleiades 1613. 
3. A compound daisy 1794; London Pride, etc. 
3. A children’s game 1894. 

Henbane (hemb^n), ME. [f. Hen sh. + 
Bane.] i. Name of the annual plant Hyos- 
cyamus niger, a viscid weed, growing on waste 
ground, having dull yellow flowers streaked 
with purple, and narcotic and poisonous pro- 
perties ; also, the genus as a whole. 2. The 
drug extracted from this 1840. 3. attrih. ME. 
Henbit (he*nbit). 1578. [f. Hen sh. + 
Bit j 3.2] Name of fa. Ivy-leaved Speedwell 
( Veronica kederifolia) ; also called Small H. ; 
b. A species of Dead-nettle [Lamium amplexi- 
caule); formerly known as Greater H. Also 
H. Nettle, H, Dead-nettle. 1597. 

Hence (hens), adv. [ME. hennes, etc., f. 
henne. Hen adv., with suffix -es, -s, as in -ward, 
-wards, etc. The spelling hence is phonetic.] 

l. Of place. I. (Away) from here ; to or at 

a distance; away. Also with redundant from. 
3. ellipt. Chiefly as a command: Hence! go 
hence. H. with", go away with, take away 
1573. 3. spec. From this world ME. ; fin the 

next world (Shaks.). 

I. High you hense 1440. Not past three quarters 
of a mile h. Shaks. 2. H. with her, out o’ dore Shaks. 
3. Before I go iu, and be no more Ps. xxxix. 13. 

n. Of time. From this time onward ME.; 
from now ME. Also with from. 

Fro hennes in to domes day Chaucer. Some houre 
h, Shaks. 

m. Of issue, etc. i. From this, as a source 

or origin 1597. 2. (As a result) from this. 

Also with from. 1608. 3. (As an inference) 

from this ; therefore 1586. 

I. My Flora was my Sun.. All other faces borrowed 
h. Their light and grace Suckling, z. Learn courage 
h. Pope. % It is so with men generally, and h. we 
assume it to be so with you {mod,). 
f Hence, v. rare. 1580. [f. prec.] trans. To 
order hence; inir, to go hence, depart -1614. 
Hencefortb (he*ns|f6sjj), hensfos-j]?), adv. 
ME. [f. as prec. 4 - Forth advj\ From this 
time forth. Also with from (arch.). 

A power . . with which the Monarchy was h. to reckon 
Green. 

HencefoTtvard, adv. ME. [f. Hence 
adv. + Forward.] From this time forward ; 
henceforth. Also with from [arch.). So 
fHencefo’rwards adv. 

fHencb-boy. 1512. [f. bench- in Hench- 
man + Boy,] A page of honour, a boy 
attendant -1683. 

Hencbman (he'njm^n). Also fbenxman. 
PI, -men. ME. [f. OE. h^ngest, h^ngst (see 
Hengest) -h Man ; perh. orig. ' attendant on 
a horse*.] i. a. ?A groom, b. A squire, or 
page of honour to a prince or great man. In 
later i6th c. use, app. = Hench-BOY. Ohs. 
(exc. Hist.) since 17th c. 3. The chief gillie 
of a Highland chief ; hence, generally, a trusty 
follower or attendant 1730. b. A stout political 
partisan ; esp. in U.S. ' A mercenary adherent ’ 
[Cent, Diet.) 1839, 

Hen-coop (he-njki/p). 1697. A coop in 
which poultry are kept. 

fHend, bende, a, (adv.) [aphet. f. OE. 
^ehpide adj. (and adv.), near, convenient, lit. 
at hand, handy.] i. Near, at hand -ME, 2. 
Convenient, handy (rare) -1513. 3- Ready 

with the hand, dexterous ; skilful -1550. 4. 

Courteous; kind, 'nice ’-1765. 5, Comely, fair 
-1450. 6. absol. or as sb. Gentle, courteous, or 

gracious one or ones (see 4) -1549. 7. adv. Near, 
at hand -1507; courteously, kindly, gently -1450, 
Hendeca-, bef. a vowel hendec-; erron. 
endeca-- Comb, form of Gr. eleven, as 

in Hende’cachord, Mus. a series or scale of 
eleven notes ; hence HendecachoTdal a,, re- 
lating to such a scale. 

Hendecagon (hende’kag^n). Also erron. 
en-. 1704. [f. Gr. evdexa- (see prec.) + -yoivovj 
yoovia angle.] a. Geom. A plane figure having 
deven sides and eleven angles, f b. Fortif, A 
fort with eleven bastions. 


Hendecasyllabic (hemdi'-, hende kdsilse*- 
bik). Also erron. en*. I'joy. [f. as next ; see 
also Syllabic.] Pros. i. adj. Of a verse: 
Consisting of eleven syllables. 2. sh. A hende- 
casyllabic verse. (Usu. mpl.) 1836. 
Hendecasyllable (he-na/-, hende^kasi'Ia- 
b'l). Also erron. en-. 1603. [f. L. hendecasylla- 
bus, a. Gr. evhexaevkKaBoSj after SYLLABLE.] 
Pros. A verse or line of eleven syllables. 
ilHendiadys (hendoi-adis). 1586. [Late or 
med.L., f. Gr. phr. %v bia Bvoiv ‘ one by means 
of two '.] Gram. A figure of speech in which 

a single idea is expressed by two words con- 
nected by a conjunction ; e. g. by two sbs. with 
and instead of an adj and sb. 

Law and heraldry, a kind of h., meaning ‘ heraldic 
law’ 1887. 

fHendy, a. ME. only. [f. Hend a. + -y.] 
= Hend a. 

Hen-egg. [In OE. two wds., with henne 
in genitive; now usually hens egg.'\ The egg 
of a hen, 

Henen, obs. var. of Hen, hence. 
Henequen (hemi'ken). Also -qtiin, henne- 
quen. 1880. [ad. Sp. jeniqiien, geniquen, from 
native name.] The fibrous product known as 
Sisal hemp, obtained from the leaves of species 
of Agave ; also, the plant itself. 

Heng, ME. inflexion of Hang v. 
tHe*ngest. [OE. hengest, hpigst. (See also 
Henchman.)] A male horse ; usually a geld- 
ing -ME. (Also a proper name, and in various 
place-names.) 

He*n-]ia:nier. 1565. [f. Hen sb. + 

Harrier ; in reference to its preying upon 
poultry.] Ornith. A European bird of prey, 
Circus cyaneus, also called Blue Hawk, Blue 
Kite. 

He*n-lia'wk. 1855. Ornith. U.S. name 
for various species of Hawks and Buzzards, 
esp. Buteo borealis and B. lineatus. Blue hen- 
hawk, the adult Amer. goshawk. 
He-n-hearted, a. 1523. Timorous; 
chicken-hearted. 

Hen-bouse. 1512. A small house or shed 
in which poultry are shut up for the night. 
He-nism. [f. Gr. eh, kv- one + -ism.] =* 
Monism. Max Muller. 

Heima (hema). 1600. [a. Arab. See also 
Alcanna .1 The Egyptian Privet, Lawsonia 
inermis (N.O. Lytkraceae); the shoots and 
leaves of this plant used, esp. in the East, as a 
dye for parts of the body, or made into a cos- 
metic with catechu. Also attrib, 

He*nnery, 1859. [-ery.] A place for rear- 
ing poultry. 

Hennes, obs. f. Hence. 

Henny (he-ni). 1854. [f. Hen sh. + -Y.] 

1. adj. Of or pertaining to a hen; hen-like: 
said of some male fowls ; so h.-faathered 1855. 

2. sb, A hen-like male fowl. 1854. 

Henotbeism (he*no)>/iiz’m). i860, [f. Gr. 

els, ev 6 -s + Beos + -ISM.] The belief in a 
single god without asserting that he is the 
only God: a stage of belief between polytheism 
and monotheism. So Hemotheist, Heno- 
thei’stic a, 

Henotic (henp-tik), a. 1878. [a. Gr. kvoon- 
x 6 s serving to unite, f. (ult.) ev one.] Unify- 
ing; reconciling. Gladstone. 

He*n-peck, v. colloq. 1688. [f. Hen- 
pecked.] trans. Of a wife: Xo domineer 
over or rule (the husband). 

But— oh I ye lords of ladies intellectual, .have they 
not hen-peck’d you all Byron. 

Hen-pecked (hemipekt), ppl. a. colloq. 
1680. [lit. pecked by a hen or hens : alluding 
to the plucking of the domestic cock by his 
hens.] Domineered over or ruled by a wife. 

A Step-dame . . rules my hen-peck’d Sire Dryden. 

Hen-roost. OE. [f. Hen sb. + Roost 
A place where domestic fowls roost at 
night, b. Jig. A source of plunder 1909. 
Hen's-foot. 1578. [From the resemblance 
of the leaves to a hen’s claws,] Name of: ta. 
[tr. \a. pes galUnaceus (fXvsxf)^ The Climbing 
Fumitory, Corydalis claviculata -1601. b- [L. 
pes pulli.'\ Bur-parsley, Caucalis daucoides 
1597- 
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Hent, v. Obs. exc. arch, or dial, [OE. 
hentan (also iehe7itan), prob. related to Goth. 
hin}an to seize.] i. trans. To lay hold of, 
seize ; to take or hold in one’s hand ; to catch 
[arckl). 2. To get ; to ' catch ’ (harm, etc.) ; 
to apprehend ME. Hence Hent sb, the act of 
seizing ; fig. conception, intention, design. 
•|*Henter, one who seizes. 

Henware (hemwesi). Sc, 1808. [app. f. 
Hen sb. + Ware sb."] The edible seaweed 
Alaria esczdenta, also called badderlocks, 

Heo, dial, hOOf fiers. pron., ^rd sing, fem.^ 
nom. Obs, exc. dial, [OE. hiu^ hio^hdofiom. 
of He. Later, the north, and e. midi, dialects 
exchanged hio, heo, hyo, ^ho, ^ke for the forms, 
north. SCO, scho, sho, e. midi, sex, s^e, sche. 
She.] The original fern. pron. corresponding 
to he\ now repl. by She. Used of women, 
and of things grammatically feminine. 

Heortology (h/^it^dodgi). 1900. [ad. F. 
hiortologie, G. heortologie (Gr. lopri] festival, 
-logy). ] The department of ecclesiology which 
deals with festivals. Hence -o dogist. 

Hep, var. form of HiP 
IIHepar (hfpai). 1693. [med.L., a. Gr. 
^irap liver, in reference to its colour. ] Chem, 
and Med. 1, An old name for a metallic sul- 
phide, having a reddish brown or liver colour. 
Also, for compounds of sulphur with other 
substances. 1796. 2. Also more fully, hepar 

sulphuris or hepar sulphur', a. {H. s. kalinum) 
Old name for potassa sulphurata 1693. b. [H. 
s. calcareum) Homoeopathic name for calcium 
sulphide 1866. 

Hepat-, bef. a vowel = Hepato-, comb. f. 
Gr. ^Tvapf ^irar- liver: as in Hepatadgia, 
neuralgia of the liver; hence Hepatadgic a. 
Hepatemphra*xis [Gr. epLcppa^ts], obstruction 
of the liver ; hence Hepatemphraxtic a. 

Hepatic (h^'psedik). ME. [ad. L. hepaticus^ 
a. Gr. o^Traritfoy.] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to the liver 1599. 

a. Acting on the liver 1671. 3, Liver-coloured, 
dark brownish-red ; as in H, aloes ME. 4. 
Pertaining to a hepar ; sulphurous 1651. ts. 
H, moss, a liverwort (see Hepatica 2) 1824. 

I. Phr. H, artery, ducts ; h. apoplexy, disease. 3. 
H pyrites, decomposed liver-brown tessular crystals 
of iron pyrites. 4 fH. air or gas, sulphuretted 
hydrogen 1786. So fHepa’tical a. (in sense x). 

B. sb. A medicine that acts on the liver and 
increases the secretion of bile i486. 

II Hepatica (hz'pse'tika). 1548. [med.L., fern, 
(quasi herba hepatica) of hepaticus ; see prec.] 
Bot, I. A subgenus or section of the genus 
Anemone', esp. Aneznone [Hepatica) triloba, 
the three-lobed leaves of which were fancied to 
resemble the liver 1578. 2. An old name for 

Common Liverwort, Marchantia polymorpha, 
a lichen-like plant which creeps over wet rocks 
and damp ground, rooting from the lower sur- 
face of the thallus. Hepaticx, a group of 
Cryptogams allied to the Mosses, containing 
plants which have no operculum, and as a rule 
possess elaters ; e.g. the Common Liverwort, 
fHepatitel (he’patoit). ME. [ad. L. hepa- 
titis, a, Gr.] A precious stone (hepatitis gemma 
Pliny) said to resemble the liver -1706. 

Hepatite 2. 1802. [Named by Karsten 

(Hepatit), from the older name lapis hepaticus 
Mm. A name of varieties of Barytes emitting 
a fetid, sulphurous, or hepatic odour when 
rubbed or heated ; liver-stone. 

II Hepatitis (hepitoi-tis). 1727. [a. Gr. 

ajirarms adj.; see -ITIS.J Path. Inflamma- 
tion of the substance of the liver. 
Hepatization (hepatoiz^i-Jan). '1796, [f. 
next.] ti, Chem. Impregnation with sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. Kirwan. 2. Path. Consoli- 
dation of the lung tissue, so that it becomes 
solid and friable somewhat like liver, being 
first of a red and afterwards of a grey colour 
1822. 

Hepatize (he'pS-taiz), v, 1786. [f. Gr. 
^wap, i^Trar- liver -f -IZE.] trans. ta. Chem. 
To impregnate with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

b. Path. To convert (the lungs) by engorge- 
ment and effusion into a substance resembling 
liver. 

a, Hepatized water 1:786, ammonia 1834. 


Hepato-, repr. Gr. ^varo-, comb. f. ijirap 
liver ; as in 

He*patocele [Gr. icqkrj tumour], hernia of the liver. 
Hepatocy*stic [Cyst] a., pertaining to the liver 
and the gall-bladder, or uniting the two. Hepato- 
ga'stric a., pertaining to both the liver and the 
stomach. Hepatoge’nic, Hepato'genous adjs., 
originating from the liver. He'patolith [Gr. 
a gall-stone ; hence Hepatoli'thic a. Hepatology 
[-logy], that part of medical science which treats of 
the liver ; hence Hepatologist ; Hepatolo*gical 
a. He patopamcreas, Biol, name for the glandular 
organ, called the liver in Invertebrates, in reference 
to its twofold function of secretion and digestion. 
Hepato-re’nal a., relating to the liver and the 
kidneys. Hepato*scopy [Gr. -o-KOTria], inspection 
of the liver ; divination by means of this. 

1 1 Hephaestus (hiff-stzis). 1658. = Gr.‘'H0a£- 
cTToy god of fire, identified by the Romans with 
Vulcan. Hence Hephae’stian a. of, belonging 
to, or made by H. Hephae'stic a. relating to 
fire, the forge, or use of the smith’s hammer. 

Hephthemimer (hef])/mi'mai). Occas. 
hepbtlieinim, 1706, [ad. late L. hephthemi- 
mez'es (-is), a. Gr. €<pOrjpLtpL€p^$ ' containing 
seven halves], fi €Trr(a + rfixi- + /lipos, -fxeprjs. 
Also used in C.“ 1 brm?] Anc. Pros, A group or 
catalectic colon of seven half-feet ; the part of 
a hexameter preceding the caesura when this 
divides the fourth foot, as in 

‘Inferretque deos Latio* genus unde Latinum*. 
Hence Hephthemi*meral a., as in h. exsura. 

Hepper. 1861. Local name of a smolt, or 
young salmon of the second year. 

Hepta-, bef. a vowel Hept-, comb. f. Gr. 
iTrrd seven. In Chem, it indicates the presence 
of seven atoms of an element, as heptacarbon, 
etc. 

Heptaco’lic [Gr. kwAoi/] a., in ancient prosody s of 
seven cola or members, as *a beptacolic period*. 
||Hepta‘ineroii [Gr. a seven days’ work; 

title of a collection of stories made by Queen Margaret 
of Navarre, a 1549 (cf. Decameron). Heptapnyl* 
lous a., Bot, having seven leaves or calyx sepals. 
Heptase*mic [late L.^ heptaseznos, a. Gr.] a., in 
ancient prosody ; containing seven units of time or 
morse. Heptaspe*rmous [Gr. onrepiua] a.^ Bot. bear, 
ing seven seeds. ^ He'ptasticli [(jr. orrij^os], sb., a 
group of seven lines of verse : a., seven lines long. 
Hepta'valent £L. valentezzi\ a., Chem, combining 
with or capable of replacing seven atoms of hydrogen 
or other univalent element or radical. 

Heptachord (he'iptakgid). 1694. [ad. Gr. 
errrdxopdos, f. IxTra seven + xopSi} string, 
Chord,] Mus, fi. adj. Seven-stringed. 2. 
sb. a. A musical instrument of seven strings 
1765. b. A series of seven notes, formed of 
two conjunct tetrachords 1774. c. The interval 
of a seventh 1694. 

Heptad (he’pt^d). 1660. [ad. Gr. hrrm, 
lirraS-, seven collectively.] i. The sum or 
number of seven; a group of seven; spec, = 
Hebdomad 1876. 2. Chem. An atom or mole- 
cule whose equivalence is seven atoms of 
hydrogen. Hence Hepta*dic a, 

HC'ptaglot, a. and sh. 1684. [f. Gr. hitrk 
+ 7Xa)rra tongue, -yXeuTTos -tongued.] a, 
adj. Using or written in seven languages. b. 
sb, A book in seven languages. 

Heptagon (he'ptag^n). 1570. [ad. Gr. 
ksTThyoovov adj. neut., seven-cornered.] i. 
Geom. A plane figure having seven angles and 
seven sides, a. attrib, or adj, 1775. Hence 
Hepta* gonal a, having seven angles and seven 
sides. Beptagonal numbers, the series of POLY- 
GONAL numbers i, 7, 18, 34, 55, 81, etc. 
formed by continuous summation of the arith- 
metical series i, 6 , ii, 16, 21, a6, etc. 
IlHeptagynia (heptad^i-nia). 1760. [mod. 
L., f, Hepta- + Gr. ywii, talcen in the sense 
of female organ, pistil.] Bot, An order in the 
Linnsean Sexual System, comprising plants 
having seven pistils. So He*ptagyn, a plant of 
this order. Heptagynian, Heptagyniotis 
adjs. of or pertaining to this order, Hepta*- 
gynous a. having seven pistils. 

Heptahedron (-hrdr^n, -he*dr^n). 1658 
[f. liEPTA- + Gr. cbpa base.] A solid figure 
having seven faces. So Heptahe* dral a» seven- 
sided, seven-faced. 

Heptamerous (heptse’m^rss), a. 1790. [f. 
PIepta- + Gr. fxipos + -ous,] Consisting of 
seven members or parts. 


||Hepta*ndria. 1753. [mod.L., f. (ult.) 
Hepta- + dvSp- stem of Gr. dvrjp man, male ; 
cf. Diandria.] Bot. The seventh class in the 
Sexual System of Linnaeus, containing plants 
having seven stamens. So Hepta*nder, a 
member of this class Hepta*ndrian a. of or 
belonging to H. Heptamdrous a. having 
seven stamens. 

Heptane (he*pt^n). 1877. [f. Hept(a- + 
-ane, formative of the names of paraffins.] 
Chem. The paraffin of the heptacarbon senes, 
having the formula C7H16. ‘ Of these hydro- 

carbons nine are possible and four are known ’ 
(Fownes Chem.), So Heptene (he'ptin) [see 
-ene], the olefine of the heptacarbon series 
(CtHi 4) also called He*ptylene, homologous 
and polymeric with ethene (C2H4) ; it is known 
to exist in three isomeric forms. Heptine 
(he’ptsm) [see -ine], the hydrocarbon of the 
same series (C7H12), homologous with acety- 
line or ethme. Hepto'ic a., applied to fatty 
acids, aldehydes, etc. belonging to the hepta- 
carbon series, as heptoic acid, CYHitOg. Hep- 
til (he’ptil) [see -yl], the hydrocarbon radical 
(C7 Hi 5) of heptylic or oenanthylic alcohol and 
its derivatives; hence Heptylic a.\ He'ptyl- 
ami-ne (see Amine). 

Heptarch (he*ptaik). 1679. [f. Hepta- + 
Gr. -apxos; cf. next and tetrarch.] A ruler of 
one division of a heptarchy 1822. fb. A 
seventh king (see Rev. xvii. 9-11). 

B. adj. Bot. Arising from seven distinct points 
of origin 1884. 

So Hepta*rchal, HeptaTchic, -al adjs. of or 
pertaining to a heptarchy. 

Heptarcliy (he’ptaiki). 1576. [ad. mod.L. 
heptarchia, f. Gr. hrrd Hepta- + -apxjo-, 
after tetrarchyj] A government by seven 
rulers ; an aggregate of seven petty kingdoms, 
each under its own ruler; spec, the seven king- 
doms established by the Angles and Saxons. 
Also IHeptarchate 1650. 

In that Heptarchie of our Saxons, vsually six of the 
Kings were but as subiects to the supreme Selden. 
Heptasyllabic (heptasilse*bik), a, (sb.) 
1771. [f. Gr. €7rTa + avXXa^ij + -IC.] (A 
verse) consisting of seven syllables. 
Heptateuch (he*ptatiz 7 k). 1678. [ad. Gr. 
kTrrdrevxos, f. lirrd + rcvxos a book.] A 
volume consisting of seven books; occas., the 
first seven books of the Bible, after Pentateuch. 
Her (hoj, h&), pers. pron., ^rd sing, fern., 
dat.-accus, [OE. hire, dative case of hio, Heo 
‘ she used in loth c. instead of the original 
accus. hie, hi, hig, and now repr. both 
cases, as in * we met d^rand gave her the book 
to take with her'd\ i. The female being in 
question : the objective case of She. 2. For 
names of things feminine grammatically, or 
(later) by personification OE. b. Represented 
as used by Welsh or Gaelic speakers for he, 
him, or for the speaker himself 1526. 3. refi. 

= herself ; to herself. poetic.) 0%. 4. 

Erron. for the nominative 1698. 

Her (hoi, hoi), poss, pro7t., 3rd sing. fern. 
[OE. hiez'c, hire, gen. of hio, Heo * she In 
OE. used both as an objective and possessive 
genitive; later as a possessive genitive only, 
with an absolute form Hers also in later ME. 
Hern ^ (still dial.),'] i. as gezz. case of pers. 
pron. ; Of her. OE. and ME. only. 2. Poss, 
adj. pron. (orig. poss. gen.) : Of or belonging to 
her; that female’s!; also refl. her own OE. b. 
Used of things feminine f grammatically, or by 
personification OE. c. Of animals regarded as 
feminine, irrespectively of sex ME. 3* After 
a id., a substitute for the gender inflexion OE. 

2. Her hopes, her fears, her joys, were all Bounded 
within the cloister wall Scott. b- The prestes 
broughte the Arke .. vnto hir place Coverdale 
2 Chron. v. 7. The Shippe hearing the Moone with 
her maine Mast Shaks. c. Go to the Emmet (thou 
slogarde) considre hir wayes Coverdale Prov. vi. 6 . 
3. The wyf of bathe hire tale ME. 
fHer, pron., 3rd pi. [OE. hiera^ Mr a ; 
hyra, hiora, Mara, heoz’a, gen. pi., in all gen- 
ders, of He, In ME. treated as a possessive 
adj. Early encroached upon by hggre from 
Old Norse, which, in the form their, prevailed 
before 1500. The form her has long dis- 
appeared.] 
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Heraclean (heraklran), a. 1883. [£ L. 
Heracleus, also 'Clius, a. Gr., f. 'Epcuikijs (see 
Hercules) ; see -an.] Pertaining to Hera- 
cles. 

If, stone {lapis HeracUus^ Xi 6 o<; ‘Hpa/cAeta) : the 
magnet, so called from its great attractive power. 

Heracleid, -id (keT^bid, -id). 1835. 
[ad. Gr. *Hpa«X.€t5?7S (pi. -at), L. Heracleides 
(pi. -ar), a descendant of 'BpafcA.^^ or Hercules.] 
One of the descendants of Heracles from whom 
the Dorian aristocracy of the Peloponnesus 
claimed descent. (Usu. in pi.) Hence He- 
raclei’dan a. pertaining to a H. 

Heracleonite (herse kiz^Thsit). 1555* [f* 

name Heraclean + -ite.} Eccl. Hist, One of 
a sect of Gnostics founded by Heracleon in the 
2nd c. 

Heraclitean (he.-rakbitran), at. (j 5 .) 1864. 
[f. L. Herachteus, Gr. ^KpaHkeireios + -AN.] 
I. Of, pertaining to, or of the style of Heracli- 
tus of Ephesus, of the 5th c. B. c. (called the 
‘ weeping philosopher ’), or his theories. 2. sd. 
A disciple of Heraclitus 1882. So Heracli'tic 
a. and s 3 . 

Herald (he-rald), s 3 . [ME. heraud^ he- 
vault, etc., repr. OF, heraut^ herault^ med.L. 
haraldus^ heraldus\ perh, from Teut.] i. An 
officer having the duty of making royal or state 
proclamations, and of bearing ceremonial mes- 
sages between princes or sovereign powers. 
Also, b., employed in the tourney to make 
proclamations, convey challenges, and mar- 
shal the combatants ME. Hence, c., having 
the function of arranging public processions, 
funerals, etc. ; of regulating the use of armorial 
bearings (cf. Disclaim z;.); of settling questions 
of precedence; and, later, of recording proved 
pedigrees ME, 2. iransf. and Jig. a. A mes- 
senger, envoy. Hence, a title of newspapers. 
ME. b, A forerunner, precursor 1592. 3. One 
skilled in heraldry 1821. 4. (In full. Herald- 

moth.) One of the noctuid moths, Gonoptera 
libatrix 1832. 

t. ^Herald ofar^ ME., fA at arms 1646. "^King 
A, Lyon A; ancient names of Garter king-of-arms 
and Lyon king-of-arms ; see King-of-arms. Heralds' 
College., or College^ of Arms \ a royal corporation, 
founded 1483, consisting of the Earl Marshal, kinss- 
qf-anns, heralds, and ijursuivants, exercising jurisdic- 
tion in matters armorial, and now recording proved 
pedigrees and granting armorial bearings. Heralds' 
Office, the ofSce of this corporation. z. a. His 
tongue, the H. of his imagination, is a busie Officer 
1615. b. It was the Larke the Herauld of the Morne 
Shaks. Comb. : h.-crab = heraldic crab ; -moth. : 
see sense 4. ^ Hence fHcTaldize v. to emblazon. 
HeTaldship, the office or dignity of a h. 

HcTald, V. ME. [a. OF. herauder, he- 
raulder, etc., f, prec.] frans. To proclaim, to 
announce, as at hand or drawing nigh; to 
usher in. 

Heraldic, -al (herseddik, -al), a. 1772. [f. 
Herald sb., prob. after Fr.] Of or pertaining 
to heraldry. Also fig. 

Heraldic crab : a Japanese crab, Huettia heraldica, 
one of the Maiadse ; so called because the shape of 
its carapace suggests the shield and mantle of coat 
armour. Hence Heraddically adv. 

Heraldry (heTaldri). 1572. [f. Herald 
sb, +-RY; cf. poetry 7 \ i. The art or science of 
a herald ; now esp. the art or science of blazon- 
ing armorial bearings, of tracing and recording 
pedigrees, and of deciding questions of prece- 
dence. tb. Heraldic practice. Haml. i. i. 87. 
+C, Heraldic title, rank, or precedence. All's 
Well IL iii. 280. a. A heraldic emblazonment 
or device ; also collect. ; armorial bearings ; 
heraldic symbolism. Also 1593. 3, The 

office of herald 1594. 4, Heraldic pomp 1630, 

a. This Heraudry in Lucrece face was scene. Argued 
by Beauties red and Vertues white Shaks. So 
tHe’raldy (m senses i, 2). 

Heraud, -aut, etc., obs. ff. Herald. 

Herb (hoib), sb, [In ME. usually erhe., a, 
OF. erbe (mod, herbe) L. herba. Refash, 
after L.; but with A mute until 19th c.] 1. A 

plant of which the stem does not become woody 
and persistent, but dies down to the ground 
(or entirely)^ after flowering. 2. Applied to 
plants of which the leaves, or stem and leaves, 
are used for food or medicine, or for their scent 
or flavour ME. 3. collect. Herbage. Also fig, 
ME. 4. The leafy part of a plant, as dist. 
from the root 1662. 


a. Erbis of vertue pat growen in them Wyclif. 
Copfzbs. : b. beer, a bever^e prepared from herbs ; 
•tea, -water, a medicinal infusion of herbs. b. In 
names of plants, as b. Gersird, Gk>ut'‘veed, MgopO’ 
dium Podagraria ; b. Margaret, ‘ the daisy, Beilis 
perennis ’ (Prior) ; b.-royal [F. herbe royale\ southern- 
wood. See also H, Aloe, H, Bennet, H. Christo- 
pher, H, Trinity; also Herb-grace, H. Paris, H. 
Robert, etc. 

til Herba. 1585. [It] A sort of grass-cloth 
imported formerly from India -1813. 
Herbaceous (hoib^'Jas), a, 1646. [f. L. 

herbacms grassy, f. herba ; see -ACEOUS.] i. 
Of the nature of a herb ; esp, not forming wood, 
but dying down every year ; consisting of such 
plants, border, b. Of the texture and colour 
of an ordinary leaf 1794. fa* Herbivorous. 
Derham. ^ 

I. Ginger is the root of neither tree nor shrub, but of 
an h. plant SirT. Browne, b. Flowers .only green, 
or what botanists call h. Martyn. Herba* ceously 
adv. 

Herbage (hi*jbed3). [ME. erbage, a. F., 
ad. med.L. herbaticum, f. herba : see -age.] 
I. Herbs collectively ; herbaceous growth or 
vegetation ; esp. grass, etc,, as used for pasture. 
1390. 2. = Herb 4. 1701. 3. Law, The natural 
herbage of any land as a distinct species of 
property ; hence ‘ a liberty that a man hath to 
feede his catell in another mans ground, as m 
the forest ’ (Cowell) 1450. 

I. Chalk hills, covered with a scanty h. Sir B. 
Brodie. Hence HeTbaged cu covered with h. 

Herbal (h§*jbal), sb. 1516. [f. L. herbalis^ 
adj. (in med.L.); cf. med.L. manuale hand-! 
book, etc.] I. A book containing the names 
and descriptions of herbs, or of plants in general. 
Obs. exc. Hist. t2. — Herbarium. -1847. 
Herbal (hoibal), a. 1612. [f. as prec.] I, 
Belonging to, consisting of, or made from 
herbs, fn. Herbaceous 1682. 

Herbalist (hs'ibMist). 1592. [f. Herbal 
sb, -^--IST.] I. One versed in the knowledge of 
herbs or plants ; a botanist. Now used of the 
early botanical writers. 1594- 2, A dealer in 

medicinal herbs or simples 1592. So tHe*rbal- 
ism {rari), also tHetbarism, the science of 
herbs or plants. He'rbalize v, {arch.), to col- 
lect (medicinal) herbs. 

Herbar(e, obs. var. of Arbour. 
f HerbaTian. 1577. [f. as next + -an.] A 
herbalist -1578. 

fHerbarist. 1577. [f. L. herbaria (sc. 

ars) botany -i- -1ST.] A herbalist -*1794. 
Herbarium (ha jbe»*ri:^m). 1776. [LateL.; 
adj. neut. f. herba ; see -ARIUM.] A collection 
of dried plants systematically arranged; a 
hortus siccus. Also, a book or case for such 
a collection. 

HeTbaiize, v. arch. 1670. [f. as Herbar- 
IST+-IZE.] = Herborize. 

Herbary (haubari), jA 1548. [Three wds.: 
ad. L. herbarius herbalist; herbarium 'collec- 
tion of dried plants etc.; L, herbaria botany.] 
ti. A herbalist -1568. 3. A herbarium 1591. 

3. A garden of herbs or vegetables 1634. f 4. 
The science of herbs. Hakewill, 
Herbergage : see Harbergage. 
Herberger(e, -geour, -jour, etc., obs. ff. 
Harbinger. 

Herbescent (haibe-sent), a. 1727, [f. L. 

herba +-ESCENT.] Growing like a herb; be- 
coming herbaceous. 

Herb-grace, herb of grace. 1548. [app. 
of English origin ; perh. due to the coincidence 
of the name Hue with Rue v, and sb. repent, re- 
pentance.] I. The herb Rue, Huta g?’aveolens. 
Now Obs. or dial, 2. A herb of virtue 1866. 
Also fig. 

X. Ther’s Rew for you, and heere’s some for me. 
Wee may call it Herbe-Grace a Sundaies Shaks. 
Herbid (ha-ibid), a, ? 03 s. 1657. [ad. L. 
herbidus, f. herba; see -id.] Grassy, grass-like. 
Herbiferous (haibi-ferss), a, 1656. [f. L. 
herbifer + -ous. ] Bearing herbs. 
tHerbist. 1611. [f. Herb4--ist.] « Her- 
balist. -1656. 

IlHerbivora (hajbi'vora), sh, pL 1830. 
[neut. pi. (sc. animalia) of L. herbivorus.'] 
Zool, A general name for animals, esp. Mam- 
mals, that feed on herbage or plants, spec, A 
division of Marsupials, including the kangaroos ; 


also a division of Cetacea, So He*rbivore, one 
of the H. Herbi*voroiis a. herb-eating ; of or 
pertaining to the H. 

tHerb John. 1440. [tr. OF. herbe Johan, 
med.'L. herba Johan?iis, in sense 1.] i. St. 
John’s-wort, Hypericum perforatum -tofso. a. 
App. some tasteless neutral herb; hence, some- 
thing inert or indifferent -1679. 

2. Like Herb-John in the pot, that does neither 
much good nor hurt Gurnall. 

He*rbless, a. 1682. [-less.] Destitute of 
herbs or herbage. 

He-rblet. [-let.] A little herb. Shaks. 
Herborist (hs’iborist). 1578. [a. F. herbor- 
iste, ‘ from herbe by confusion with the radical 
of L. arbor' (Darmesteter),] A herbalist. 
Herborize (hsubdrsiz), v. 1664. [a. F. 

herboriser; see prec,] i. intr. To garden 
{rare), a. To gather herbs ; to botanize 1749. 
Hence He:rboriza*tion, the action of herbonz- 
ing ; also, by confusion, for Arborization. 
Herborized,^//, a. 1788. Used by confu- 
sion for arborized, 

H. stones contain very fine mosses tr. Fourcroy. 

Herbose (hsibau's), a. 1721. [ad. L. 
herbosus; see -OSE.] Abounding in herbs or 
herbage. 

Herbous (hSubas), a. iqia, [ad. L. herho- 
sus; see prec.] Of the nature of a herb; 
herbaceous. 

Herb Paris. 1578. [ad. med.L. herba 
Paris', ?gen. oi par; or the Trojan Pans.') 
A book-name for Paris quadrifolia (N.O. 
Trilliacex), also called True-love, a dictyo- 
genous plant, bearing a single greenish flower 
at the top of the stem, and just beneath it four 
large ovate leaves in the form of a cross. 

Herb Robert. ME. [ad. med.L. herba 
Roberti, Variously referred to Robert Duke of 
Normandy, to St. Robert, and to St. Rupert.] 
A common wild species of Crane’s-bill or Gera- 
nium {G. Rohertianum). 

Herbrough, obs. f. Harbour, sh. and v. 
He*rl>womaii. 1608. A woman who sells 
herbs. 

Herby (boubi), a. 1552. [-Y.] i. Full of 
herbs; grassy. 2. Herbaceous; pertaining to 
herbs 1552. 

I. An h. seat on broad Scamander’s shore Chapman, 

Hercogamy (h9ik^;*gami). Also herk-. 
1880. [f. Gr. ipKos fence + --ya/ua.] 

Bot, The prevention of self-fertilization in 
flowers by means of structural obstacles. Hence 
Hercoga*mic, -o’gamoiis adjs, unable to be self- 
lertilized. 

Herculanean (h3iki«l3*nian), a. 1780. 
ff. L. Herculaneus-’r-K'in.^ Of or pertaining to 
Herculaneum, a town in Campania, which was 
buried with Pompeii in the eruption of Vesuvius 
79 A.D. 

Herculean (hsikiz^dian), a. 1596. [f. L. 
Herculeus, {f. Hercules) i. Of or per- 
taining to Hercules 1610. a. Like Hercules, 
esp. in strength, courage, or labours 1596. h. 
transf. Of things : Strong, powerful, violent 
1602. 3. Requiring the strength of a Hercules ; 
difficult to accomplish; excessive, immense 
1617, 

I. H, pillars, straits ; see Hercules, a. The Danile 
strong, H. Samson Milt. 3. An h. task 1875. 

Hercules (hSukiwliz). ME. [L., ad. Gr. 
'Epaukris, f. ''Hpa, Hera, wife of Zeus + kKIo% 
glory, lit. 'having or showing the glory of 
Hera'.] i. A hero of Greek and Roman 
mythology, celebrated for his great strength, 
and for the accomplishment of the twelve extra- 
ordinary tasks or ‘ labours ’ imposed upon him 
by Hera. After death he was ranked among 
the gods. b. A representation of Hercules 
1638. a. One who resembles Hercules in 
strength; a strong man 1567. 3. A name 

given to powerful machines; esp. a machine 
for cleansing the streets 1890. 4. Entom. (In 

full, H. Beetle. ) A gigantic lamellicorn beetle, 
Dynastes (or Megasoma) Hercules 1816. 5. 

Astron. One of the northern constellations 1551. 

X. * Not H. against two ’ the proverb is Greene. 
Pillars of H., Hercules' Pillars 1 the rocks Calp^ 
(now Clibraltar) and Abyla (Ceuta), on either side of 
the Strait of Gibraltar, fabled to have been set by 
H. ; so Straits of H. Hence an ultimate limit. 


0e(man). a (pass), au (loud), v (c«t). g (Fr. ch^f). 8 (ev^r). 8i (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eaud^ vie), i (szt). * (Psyche). 9 (whtzt). g (got)* 
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Comh. : H. braid, a thick corded worsted braid ; I 
H. knot, a kind of knot verjr difficult to undo ; j 
H. powder, a powerful explosive used in mining I 
operations. 

Hercules* club. [From the clnb which 
Hercules bore.] a. A big and formidable stick 
1657. b. A kind of firework 1688. c. A plant, 
Xanthoxylon Clava-Herculis\ also, Aralia 
spinosa 1882. 

HerC3miaii (hoasimian), 1598, [f. L. 

Hercynia (sc. silva) ; = Gr. 'Ep/cui'tos Spvfios 
see -AN.] Applied to the wooded mountain- 
system of Middle Germany, or to portions of 
it ; esp. to the Erzgebirge, whence H. gneiss. 
Herd (hsid), sb.'^ [Com.Teut. : OE. heard 
str. fern. : — OTeut. *herdd-= pre-Tent. ^kerdhd ; 
cf. Skr. pdrdka-s troop.] i. A company of 
domestic animals of one kind, kept together 
by a keeper. (The notion of a keeper is now 
little present.) b. As contrasted with flacky 
herd is restricted to bovine domestic animals 
1587. 3. A company of animals of any kind 

feeding or travelling together; a school (of 
whales, etc.) ME. 3* A multitude of people. 
(Now always disparaging.) ME. b. Of things: 
A great number 1618. 

1. The lowing h. winds slowly o’er the lea Gray, b. 
Lev. xxvii. 32. a. The grisly Boar is singled from 
his H. Somerville. 3. A h. of parasites Jas, Mill. 
Phr, The herd : the multitude, the rabble. 

Herd, sb.^ [Com. Teut. ; OE. hirde^ 
hierde, etc. : — OTeut. '^herdjo-Zf f. *herdd- 
Herd J^.i] I. A keeper of a herd or flock of 
domestic animals ; a herdsman. Now usu. in 
comb., but in the north a common word for 
shepherd. t 3 . fig. A pastor -1562. 

Herd (hold), z/.i ME. [f. Herd i. 
intr. To go in a herd ; to form a herd or herds. 
Said also contemptuously of men. b. Of 
things : To come together 1704. a. To join 
oneself to any band or company, faction or 
party ; to go in company with ME. 3. trans. 
To place in or among a herd. Also fig. 1592. 

4. To collect into a herd. Also fig. To amass. 
1615. 

*. They are but sheep which alwaies heard together 
Sidney. 3. The rest, However great we are, honest, 
and valiant, Are bearded with the vulgar B. Jons. 
Herd, ME. [f. Herd sb.^ i. trans. 
To tend (sheep or cattle). Also fig. Also intr. 
ta. fig. (trans.) To keep safe -1560. 

X. God, who herds the stars of heaven As sheep 
within his sheepfold Swinburne. 

He*rd-booK. 1822. [f. Herd + Book.] 
A book containing the pedigree, etc. of a breed 
of cattle or pigs. 

Herd-boy. 1637. [orig. f. Herd + 
Boy; but later erron. referred to Herd 
whence herds-boy. See Herdsman. ] i. A 
boy who acts as a herd or assists a herd. 3. 

A cow-boy. U.S. and colonial Eng. 1878. 
Herder (houdoi). Chiefly U.S. 1635. [f. 
Herd Z/. 2 +-ERA] A herdsman. Also/j". 
Herderite (houdaroit). 1828. [f. Baron 

5. A. W. von Herder.'] Min. A fluo-phosphate 
of glucinum and calcium, found in brilliant 
transparent crystals. 

He-rdess. ME. [f. Herd sb.^ + -ess.] A 
sh^herdess. 

Herd-grass, herd's-grass. U.S. 1747. 
[f. Herd sb.^ + Grass.] Any grass grown for 
hay or pasture ; esp. Timothy, Phleumpratense, 
and Redtop, AgrosHs vulgaris. 
fHerd-groom. ME. [f. Herd sb.^ + 
Groom.] A shepherd-lad -1633. 

Herdic (haudik). U.S. 1882. [f, Peter 
HerdiCf the inventor,] A cab with a low-hung 
body, entered at the back. 
tHe*rdman. OE. [f. Herd + Man.] 

A herdsman; fig. and tramf. esp. a spiritual 
pastor -1656. 

Herdsman (haudzim^n). 1603, [Altered 
f. Herdman (after craftsman, etc.), introduced 
when PIerd sb.*^ went out of English use ; thus 
» man of a herd. In the north Herd sb.^ 
remains in use,] i. A keeper of domestic 
animals which go in herds. 3. Orkney. The 
Common Skua 1885. So He’rdswoman, a 
woman who tends cattle Scott. 

Herdwick (h 5 *jdwik). OE, [f. Herd 
+ WiCK; cf, bailiwick^ fi. The tract of 
l and under the charge of a ‘ herd ' employed 

b (Ger. Kj&'ln), d (Fr. pm), ii (Ger* Mi^ller). 
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by the owner ; a pasture-ground -1564. 3. 

(In full H . sheep) : A hardy breed of mountain 
sheep, supposed to have originated on the 
herdwicks of the Abbey of Furness 1837. 
fHere, sb. [Com.Teut. : OE. h^e masc. 
App. a deriv. (adj.) from a radical kar-. pre- 
T eut. kar~. kor- in sense ‘ war H ence H ARRY 

V., Harbour, Heriot An armed host, 
an army. Also : A host ; a great company -1470. 
Here (hlai), adv. [Com. Teut. : OE. her ; 
app. from the pronominal stem hi- * this ’ (see 
He).] I. In this place; in the place where the 
speaker is, or places himself. b. ellipt. = 
Present, adsum OE. c. •= Whom or which you 
see here 1596. d. Used for emphasis 1460. 

3. Here is = there is here, see or behold here. 

(F. void.) 1460. b. Here*sto\ ellipt. for 
Here's a health to 1592. 3. In this world ; in 

this life; on earth OE. 4. At this point in 
action, speech, or thought; in this passage 
OE. 5. In this matter; in this case; in this 
particular ME. 6. In ordinary use, taking the 
place of Hither OE. 7. Used ellipt. in c 5 ling 
an attendant, etc. Hence, to call attention to 
or introduce a command. 1632. 

1. He is not h. : for he is risen Matt, xxviii. 6. b. 
Mids. N. L ii. 45. C. My brother, h., is ready to give 
information {mod,). z. Heere’s a change indeed in 
the Commonwealth Shaks. b. Heere’s to my Loue 
Shaks. 3. Man wants but little h. below Goldsm. 

4. H. followeth the Anthem Bk. Com. Prayer. 5- 
H. was his sin ; An over-reaching of his commission 
Bp. Hall. 6. Call Pedro h. Byron. 7. H., takeaway 
the Tea-table Swift. 

Phrases. Here and there, a. In this place and 
in that; at intervals of space (or time), b. To this 
place and to that ; to and fro. Here, there, and 
everywhere* In every place, indicated or not. 
Neither here nor there. Of no account either one 
way or the other. Here below. C)n this earth, in 
this world. Here goes ! An exclam, declaring one’s 
resolution or resignation to perform some (bold or rash) 
act. Here we (you) are. Here is what we (you) 
want, colloq. Here- in comb, with adverbs and preps. 
These originated in the juxtaposition of here and 
another adv. qualifying the same vb.^ but later the 
adv. came to be felt as a prep., governing here. 

B. as — This place; also, the present; 
the present life (Lear i. i. 264). 

Hereabout (hl»rabau*t), adv. ME. [f. 
Here adv. + About.] ti. About or con- 
cerning this -1644. 3. About or near this 

place ME. So Hereabou*ts adv. j 

Hereafter (hpraTtoi), adv. (a., sb.) [OE. 
hirxfter, f. hir Here adv, + After.] i. 
After, in this writing, book, or place; occas. =« 
immediately after. 3. After this in time; in 
time to come OE. 3. In a future state 1618. 
4, adj. To come, future (now rare) 1591. 

X. More of this h. Shaks. 4. H. Ages Shaks. 

B. sb. I. Time to come; the future 1546. 3. 

A future life; the world to come 1702, 
a. What, if there be an h., a judgment to come? 
Wesley. 

tHerea*fterward, Also -wards. ME. 
[f. Here adv. + Afterward.] = prec. adv. 
-1674. 

Hereane*nt, adv. ME. Concerning this. 
Hereat (hiorge't), adv. ME. [f. Here adv. + 
At.] f I. At this place ; here -1650. a. At 
this; as a result of this 1557. 
a. All admired h. Fuller. 

Hereaway (hi»'rS.w^:)> Now dial. 
and C/. 5 . ME. [f. as prec. + A way i. 

Away in this direction; hereabouts. 3. Hither 

(hiaibsi*, hi«*ib 9 i), adv. ME. [f. 
Here cidv. + By prepj\ f i. (hereby^) By or 
near this place; close by -1655. 3. By, through, 
or from this ME. 

X. L.L.L. IV. i. 9. a. And h. wee doe knowe that we 
know him, if wekeepehis commandements i John ii, 3. 
Hereditable (hiVe-ditab^l), a, 1494* [ad. 
L. type ^hereditabiliSi f, keres, heredemj\ i. 
Of things: That may be inherited; heritable, 
ta. Of persons : Capable of inheriting ; having 
a right of inheritance -1655. Here^ditabidity 
» HeritabiUiy. Herc’ditably adv. by way of 
inheritance. 

Hereditament (heridid^ment, hi're-dita-). 
1475. [ad. med.L. hereditamenium. f. late L. 
hereditare^ f. heredem,"] x. Law. Any property 
that can be inherited ; any thing, corporeal or 
incorporeal, that in the absence of a will de- 
scenaed to the heir at common law, and now 

M (Kr. dune), p (cutl)^ e (eo) (th^fre). 


to the ‘ real representative real property. 3. 
Heirship, inheritance 1509. 

Here-ditarily, adv. 1603. [f. Heredi- 
tary <z.+-ly 2. j In a hereditary manner; by 
way of (an) inheritance. 

Here'ditariness. 1640. [f. as prec. + 

-ness.] The quality of being hereditary. 
Hereditary (h/re’ditari), a. 1577. [ad. L. 
herediiarius. f. hereditas. The L. heres and its 
derivs. were till recently often written kser-,, 
whence also in Eng.] i. Law and Hist. De- 
scending by inhentance from generation to 
generation; that has been or may be transmit- 
ted according to definite rules of descent ; 
legally vesting, upon the death of the holder, 
in his heir 1601. 3. Transmitted in a line of 

progeny ; passing naturally from parents to 
offspring 1577. 3. Of persons : Holding their 

position by inheritance 1651. 4, Of or pertain- 

ing to inheritance 1790. 

X. A h. priesthood, .in the family of Aaron Stanley. 

2. An h. gout 1699. The h. instincts of forest life 1862. 

3. H. bondsmen Byron. 4. H. transmission 1879. 

Heredity (h^Ve-diti). 1540. [a. F. hiriditi, 
ad, L. hereditatem. f. heres*. see -ITY,] •f'l. 
Hereditary succession; inheritance; an inheri- 
tance. 3. Law. Hereditary character, quality, 
or condition; the fact of being hereditary or 
heritable 1784. 3. Biol. The property in virtue 
of which offspring inherit the nature and 
characteristics of parents and ancestors; the 
tendency of like to beget like. (Often called a 
law of nature.) 1863. 

Heregeld (heregeld). Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 
h^regieldt f. h^re host, the (Danish) army + 
gield. etc. payment.] O.E. Hist. The tribute 
paid to the Danish host ; Danegeld. 
Here-tience, adv. Obs. or dial. 1526. [f. 
Here adv. + Hence.] i. As a result of this 
-1695. 2. From henceforth -1616. 3. From here. 
Herein (hl»ri*n), adv. OE. [ong. hir inne, 
f. hir Here adv. + innan. inne, adv., subseq. 
In, adv. nxAprep^ 1. Here within, in here; 
in, also into, this place. 2. In this ME. 

a. Heare in is my father glorified Tindale John xv. 8. 
Herein above, h. after, h. before = above, after, 
before, in this document, etc., are often written as 
one word. 

Heremeit, -mit, -myt(e, obs. E Hermit. 
Hereness (hio*jnes). 1674. [-ness.] The 
being here. 

Hereof (hior^v), adv. OE. [f. Here adv. 
-VO'S prepy^ I. Of this; concerning this. ts. 
From this ; from here -1587. 

I. Upon the Receipt h. Steelk. a, H... began 
[etc.] 1568. 

Hereon (hior^m), adv. Now rare. OE. 
[f. Here adv. + prep ti. Herein -1573. 
3. On this subject, matter, etc. ; on this basis 
ME. 3. = Hereupon 2. 1602. 

Hereout (hl^rauT), adv. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ Out advj\ Out of this place ; f from this 
source -1568. 

Hereri'ght. s.w.dial. ME, Straightway, 
Heresiarch (he'resiiauk, h^rrsiiaik). Also 
hoer-. 1624, [ad. late L. hxresiarcha. ad. Gr., 
f, dipeais Heresy + *apxrjs ruler.] A leader 
or founder of a heresy. Also transf. Hence 
tHeresiarchy, the founding of a heresy ; 
erron.. an arch-heresy (Sir T. Herbert). 
Heresiograptiy (he:resi,^'grafi). 1645. [f. 
Gr. ai/)€<nr + -(o)graphy.] A treatise on 
heresy or heresies. So Heresio’grapber, one 
who treats of heresies. 

Heresiologist (hcTesii^-lod^ist). i7io- [f- 
as prec. + -(o)logist,] One who treats of 
heresy or heresies. So Heresiologer. Here- 
sio'logy. 

Heresy (he-resi). [ME. erme, heresie, a. 
OF. eresie. heresie (mod. hirisieV, ad. L, type 
^heresia. for L. hxresis. a. Gr. dipeais. f. 
alpeiy to take, middle voice alpuaOai to take 
for oneself, choose.] i. Theological opinion 
or doctrine held in opposition to the ' catholic' 
or orthodox doctrine of the Christian Church. 
Also transf. b. with a nnd. pi. A heretical 
opinion or doctrine ME. 3. Hence, Opinion 
or doctrine in philosophy, politics, science, art, 
etc. at variance with what is orthodox. Also 
with a and pi. ME. 3. In sense of Gr. atpm ^ : 
A school of thought ; a sect ME. • 

i (tfi) (r^in). { (Fr. fafre). S (ffr, f^rn, ^arth). 
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X, Deluded people 1 that do not consider that the 
greatest heresie in the world is a wicked life Tilxot- 
SON. ^ b. False teachers . .shal brynge in damnable 
heresies N.T. (Genev.) 2 ii, i. 2. The doctrine 
of Evolution . . which it is intellectual h. . . to question 
1S77. 3. It bihoueth heresies for to be Wyclif 

I Cor, xi. 19. Co 7 nb, -btinter (1765), -ing. 

Heretic (he*retik), sb. {a,) ME. [a. ¥. 
kireiique^ ad. eccL L. k^reticus^ a, Gr., f. 
atpieadai to choose ; in eccl. writers (after 
aipeffis) heretical, heretic. The position of the 
stress is due to French derivation.] i. One 
who maintains a heresy or heresies (see Here- 
sy i). a. Hence, One who maintains opinions 
on any subject at variance with those generally 
received 1599. 3. adj, = next [rare] ME. 

I. When a papist uses the word heretics, he generally 
means the protestants Watts. 2. Thou wast euer 
an obstinate heretique in the despight of Beautie 1 
Shaks. 3. Obedience to an h. prince Dryden. I 

Heretic^ (hfrenikal), a, 1532. [ad. med.L. I 
hsereticalis ; see -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
heresy or heretics ; of the nature of heresy. 
Hence Here*tical-ly adv. , -ness. 

Hereticate (hire-tik^it), v, 1629. [f. med. 
L. kxreitcat-,^ hsereticare. ] i. irafzs^ To pro- 
nounce heretical. a. To make a heretic of 
1731. 

I. Arbitraryand hereticating anathemas C. Mather. 
2. Could Peter Auterius really believe that he saved 
the souls of those whom he hereticated? S, R, Mait- 
land. Hence Heretica*tion. 

Here*ticide. [erron. f. Heretic + -cide 

2. ] The putting of a heretic to death. C. 
Mather. 

Hereto (hiaitw*), adv. ME. [f. Here adv, 
+To prep,'\ fi. To this place -1598. 2. To 
this; with reference to this ME. 3. (Annexed) 
to this 1559. t4. Hitherto -1607. 

Heretofore (hiaitzJ^fos*!), adv, (tz., sb,) ME, 
[f. Here adv, + Tofore, OE. tdforan,'] i. 
Before this ; formerly. a. adj. Former 1491, 

3. sb. Time past 1824. 

Heretoga (he-ret^ag^), hieretoch, -togh, 
pE. h^retogat f. h^ri^ h^r& Here sb, army + 
OE. ’•toga^ f. ^teohanf Uon to lead ; see Tee v, 
(cogn. w. L. ducere, dux),"] O, £. Hist, The 
leader of an army; the commander of the 
militia of a shire. Taken in 17th and i8th c. 
as — Duke. 

Hereunder (hl8r2?*nd3j), adv, ME. [f. 
Here -b Under Under this. 

Hereunto (hlart;ntw*, -2?*ntw), adv. 1509. 
[f. as prec, 4 UNTO prep?^ UntO or to this; to 
this document. 

Hereupon (hl8r^pf?*n), adv, ME. [f. as 
prec. 4 UPON/r£j!>.] I. Upon this matter, etc. 
a. Immediately following upon this (in time or 
consequence) ME. 

Herewitli OE. [f. as prec. 

4 With prep,'\ With this; tat the same time 
with this -1546. So HerewitbaT adv, (arok,), 
fHerigaut. ME. [a. OF. herigauf,"] An 
upper garment or cloak of 13th and 14th a 
Heriot (heTi^t). [OE. heregeatwCy •we, f. 
h^re Here sb. army, host 4 geatwa, -we, equip- 
ments, ornaments, armour.] i. Eng. Law. 
A feudal service, orig. consisting of weapons, 
horses, or other military equipments, restored 
to a lord on the death of his tenant; afterwards 
a render of the best live beast or dead chattel 
of a deceased tenant due by legal custom to 
the lord of whom he held. Now an incident 
of manorial tenures only. Also iransf and _fig. 
OE. 2, attrib,, as h.-laitd OE. 

^ Comh, : h, custom, a h. depending merely upon 
immemorial usage ; ^ h. service, one due upon a 
special reservation in a grant or lease of lands. 
Blackstone. 

Hence He*riotable a, subject to the payment of 
heriots, 

Herissou (hcTison). 1594. [a. F. kSHsson 
: — ^late L. ‘^hericionem Urchin, augm. of 
{h)ericius?\ fi, A hedgehog -1600. [|2. 

Fortif, A barrier, consisting of a revolving 
beam, armed with spikes 1704. 

Heritable (he-ritaVl), a, (sb.) ME. [a. F. 
Mritable, f. hiriter : — L. hereditare^ 1. 
Capable of being inherited, inheritable. 2. 
Naturally transmissible from parent to off- 
spring; hereditary 1570. 3. Of persons: 

Capable of inheriting; succeeding by right of 
inheritance 1575. 4. sh, pi, {^Sc, Law,) Heri- 


I table possessions; lands and other property that 
passes to the heir-at-law 1801. 

2. No h. disease in the family 18^9. Hence He*ri« 

' tahly adv. by way or right of inheritance C1440. 
Heritabi’Hty, h. quality. 

Herit^e (he-rit/d^). ME. [a. OF. eri- 
iage, heritage, f. hiriter', see -AGE.] i. That 
which has been or may be inherited, b. transf 
and Jig, The ‘ portion ' allotted to or reserved 
for any one ME. t2. The fact of inheriting; 
hereditary succession -1556. 3. Anything 

given or received to be a proper possession 
ME. b. The ancient Israelites, as the peculiar 
possession of God; the Church of God ME. 

4. An inherited lot or portion 1621. 

1. It was. .part of my h.. Which my dead father did 
bequeath to me Shaks. b. Which hath his h. 
in belle Gower. 3, Loe, children are an h. of the 
Lord Ps. cxxvii. 3. b. O Lorde. .blesse thyne h. 
Bk. Com, Prayer. 4. Lord of himself; — that h, of 
woe Byron. 

Heritauce (heTitans). arch. ME. [a. OR, 
i, hiriter.~\ Inheritance; heirship. Alsoy?/. 

Heritor (he'rit^j). 1422. [a. AF. heriter 

: — late L. kered,itarium, repl. heredezn heir. 
See -OR.] I. An heir or heiress, a. Sc. Law. 
The proprietor of a heritable subject 1597. 
Hence He-ritress, f-trice, -trix. 

Herl, sb. ME. [See Harl.] = Harl sh, 

Herling, tdrling. Sc, 1684. The name, on 
the Solway Firth, for the fish Salmo alhus, 
fHerm, |1 Henna (hauma). 1579. \L,Her- 
ma, pi. -a?, a latinized form of Hermes, a. Gr. 

Mercury.] A statue, consisting of a 
four-cornered pillar surmounted by a head or 
bust, usually that of Hermes. Such statues 
were numerous in ancient Athens, and were 
used as boundary-marks, mile-stones, sign- 
posts, etc. So Hermae*an a. of Hermes. 

Hermaic (haimerik), a, {sb^ 1678. [ad. 
Gr. *Ep/icuV<5s of or like Hermes.] i. = Her- 
metic a. 1. b. as sb, {pi.) The writings attri- 
buted to Hermes Trismegistus 1678. 2. = 

HERMA 2 AN. 1820. 

II Hennanda*d. 1760. [Sp. ~ brotherhood.] 
In Spain, orig. a league against the oppression 
of the nobles; a voluntary organization becoming 
afterwards regular national police. 
fHermaphrode-ity. [irreg. f. Herma- 
phrodite.] The state of being hermaphro- 
dite. B.Jons. 

Herma’plirodism. 1828. [a. F. hermajhro- 
dismeJ] Biol. — Hermaphroditism. 

Hermaphrodite (hojmse'fr^doit). ME. 
[ad. L. hermaphroditus, a. Gr. Ipfiacppohnos, 
orig. proper name of the son of Hermes and 
Aphrodite, who, according to the myth, grew 
together with the nymph Salmacis.] 

A. sh. I. A human being, or animal, in which 

parts characteristic of both sexes are combined, 
b. A catamite. Addison. 2. Zool. An animal 
in which the male and female organs are (nor- 
mally) present in the same individual, as in 
some molluscs and worms 1727. 3. Bot, A 

plant or flower in which the stamens and pistils 
are present in the same flower 1727. 4. Jg. 

A person or thing in which two opposites are 
combined 1659. 

I. The monstrosity known as h. does exist, but is 
excessively rare Van Buren. 4. Henry the Eighth, 
was a kind of H. in Religion 1687. A very taught- 
rigged h., or brig forward and schooner aft 1833. 

B. adj. I- Having parts belonging to both 

sexes combined in the same individual. Also 
applied to organs which combine the characters 
of both sexes. 1607. 2. transf. 2x16. Jig, Com- 

bining two opposites 1593. 

X. Nero did shew certain H. Mares Topsell. This 
worm is h. 1797. This plant is occasionally b. in 
Sikkim Hooker. 2. H. Convents, wherein Monks 
and Nuns lived together Fuller, A small h. brig 
R. H. Dana. Hence Hermaphrodi’tic, -al a. be- 
longing to or of the nature of a h. {lit. and Ji^r .) ; 
combining two opposites. Hermaphrodi’tically 
adv. Herma’phroditism, the condition of a h. 

Hermeneut (h3*j:mihir7t). rare, [mod. f. 
Gr. kpprjvcvTTjs, f. ^ppLrjvei/etv, f. ‘Epprjs mes- 
senger of the gods.] An interpreter, esp. in 
the early church. 

Hermeneutic, -al (hoimibiw-tik, -2.1), a. 
1798. [ad. Gr. ^ppuijvevTiKbs; see prec. and 
-al.] Pertaining to interpretation ; esp. as 
dist. from exegesis. Hermeneu'tically adv. 


Henneneu‘tics. 1737. [f. Hermeneutic 
a . ; see -ics.] The art or science of interpreta- 
tion, esp. of Scripture. Commonly dist. from 
exegesis or practical exposition. 

Hermes (hiumzz). 1605. [L., Gr. "Epp.ys.'] 
1. Gr, Myth. A deity, the son of Zeus and 
Maia, the messenger of the gods, the god of 
science, commerce, eloquence, and many of 
the arts of life ; commonly figured as a youth, 
with the caduceus or rod, petaszis or brimmed 
hat, and talana or winged shoes. Identified 
with Mercury. Hence b. = Herma, 1727. 
t2. The metal Mercury. Milt. P. L. hi. 603. 
3. Hermes Trismegistus {Out. ‘Ep/*?)? rpis pi- 
yiaros, Hermes thrice-greatest) the Egyptian 
god Thotb, as identified with the Grecian 
Hermes, and as the founder of occult science, 
esp. alchemy 1605. 

3 Phr. ^Hermes' seal : = Hermetic seal Csee Her- 
metic A). \ Hermes* fire : = Corposant ; also, a will- 
o’-the-wisp. 

Hermetic (hsime-tik). 1637. [ad. med.L. 
kermeticus, irreg. f. Hermes {Trismegistus)'. 
see prec. Cf. magnes, magnetic us. 

A. adj, I. Pertaining to Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, and the writings ascribed to him 1676. 2, 

Hence, Relating to or dealing with occult 
science, esp. alchemy ; magical ; alchemical 
1637. 3. Pertaining to the god Hermes, or to 
a Herma {mod.). 

2. Phr. H. art, philosophy, science', names for 
alchemy or chemistry. H, seal, sealing: air-tight 
closure of a vessel by fusion, soldering, or welding ; 
also Surg. a method of dressing wounds by closing 
them externally. Also^?^. Hence hermetic = ‘ her- 
metically sealed 

B. sb. An alchemist or chemist 1684. 2. pi. 

Alchemy 1865. So Herme'tical a. = Hermetic 
a. 1, 2. He'rmetist, a H. philosopher. 

Hermetically (hoime-tikah), adv. 1605. 
[f. as prec. 4 -LY 2.] i. By fusion; hence, by 
any mode which forms an air-tight closure, b. 
Surg. See Hermetic a. 2 (quots.) 1870. c. 
Jig. Tightly ; absolutely (closed) 1698. t2. By 
alchemy 1664. 

Hermit (houmit), sb. See also Eremite. 
[ME. kermite, ermite, a. OF. {h)ermite, L. 
eremita, ad. Gr. kprjptrrjs, f. epjjpia desert.] 
I. == Eremite x. Hence, A person living in 
solitude 1799. Hence, 2. A vagabond 1495 ; 
fa beadsman {also /ig.) -1688. 

X. A withered Hermite, fiuescore winters worne 
Shaks. 2. For those [honours] of old., we rest your 
Ermites Shaks. 

Comb. : h.-bird, (a) a humming-bird of genus 
Phcuthorms', ib) a nun-bird; -crab, f'fish, -lob- 
ster, a crab of the family Paguridse, which usually 
occupies a cast-off molluscan _ shell ; -crow, the 
chough; -thnish, a N. American thrush, Turdus 
sohtarius, celebrated for its song; -warbler, the 
western warbler, Dendrceca occidentalis, of the Pacific 
slope of N. America. 

Hermitage (ho umitedg). ME. [a. OF. ; 
see prec. and -age.] 1. The habitation of a 
hermit ; a solitary dwelling-place 1648. 2. 

A French wine produced from vineyards on a 
hill near Valence 1680. 

I. Thepeacefulh.,Thehairy gown and mossy cell Milt. 

Hermitary. rare. 1754. [ad. med.L. 
heremitarium : see -ary ^ B. 2.] A hermit's 
cell ; a hermitage. Also Hermitory ME. 
HeTmitess. 1633. A female hermit. So 
tHermitress. 

Hermitic, -al (hoimi*tik, -M), a, 1586. 
[Altered, after hermit, from (h)eremitic, -al; 
see -AL.] Of or pertaining to a hermit. 
Hermo-, comb. f. Hermes, as in Hermo- 
kopid, a mutilator of Hermas ; etc. 
Hermodactyl (horm^^clffi-ktil). Obs. exc. 
Hist. ME. [ad. med.L. hermodactylus , a. Gr., 
lit. Hermes’ finger.] i, A bulbous root, prob. 
of a species of Colchicum, brought from the 
East, and formerly used in medicine. Also, 
the plant. 2. Applied by Lyte to the Meadow 
Saffron, Colchicum autumnale; and later to the 
Snake’s-head Iris, Hermodactylustuherosusrtgf^. 

Hem, him (horn), sb. dial, [OE. hyine 
wk. fern., f._ (ult.) stem of I-IoRN A corner. 
Lurkynge in hemes and in lanes blynde Chaucer, 

Hem, heme, arch, and dial. ff. Heron, 
freq. in lit. use. 

'H.enx^jfoss.pron. ME. \i.lHm.J>oss,pronJ\ 
Ohs. exc. s. and 9 hidl. dial, ^ HERS. 


^ (man), a (pass), qu (b«d). 1? (c«t). ^(Fr. ch^f)* a (ev<?r). m(J,eye), (Fr. eau di? vie), i (szt). z (Psyche), g (what), q (got). 
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jj Hernia (h§*Jiiia). FL -ae, -as. ME, [L., 
=- rupture.] Path, A tumour formed by the 
displacement and resulting protrusion of a part 
of an organ through an aperture, natural or 
accidental, in the walls of its containing cavity ; 
a rupture. Also atirtb., as h. trziss, etc. Hence 
HeTuial a. of or pertaining to h.; chiefly in 
hernial sac, He'rniary a, of or pertaining to 
h. or its surgical treatment. HeTniated, 
tHeTuious adjs, affected with h. 

Hemio-, comb. f. Hernia, as in Hernio*- 
logy, that part of pathology which treats of 
hernia, a treatise on hernia ; etc. 

Herniotomy (homi^'t^mi). 1811. [f. 

HERNI0- + Gr. -To/ita.] The operation 

of cutting for strangulated hernia. So Hernio*- 
toroist, one who practises h. 

Hemsew, -sliaw, -shew : see Heronsew. 
Hero (hia-r^?). PL heroes (hiaT^uz). ME. 
[Ult ad.L heros, pi. heroes, a. Gr. 
pi. T]p&}es. In early use, beside the sing, heros 
is found a sing, he’ro-e ; this became Iztevhe-roe, 
and finally hero,'] i. Aniiq. A name given to 
men of superhuman strength, courage, or 
ability, favoured by the gods ; regarded later 
as demigods, and immortal, a. One who does 
brave or noble deeds; an illustrious warrior 
1586. 3. A man who exhibits extraordinary 

bravery, firmness, or greatness of soul, in con- 
nexion with any pursuit, work, or enterprise; 
a man admired and venerated for his achieve- 
ments and noble qualities 1661. 4.. The man 

who forms the subject of an epic; the chief 
male personage in a poem, play, or story 1697. 
5. attrib, 1670. 

I. My young Ulyssean heroe Chapman. A Chief 
sings some great Action of a God or Heroe 1763. 2. 

See, the conquering h. comes Morell. 3. Who 
would not be the h. of an age? Dryden. No man is 
a h to his valet de chamhre Foote; Comb. h. •wor- 
ship, the worship of heroes, and of great men 
generally. 

Hence Heroo'logist, one who discourses on heroes. 
HeToship, the state, position, or character of a h. 
Herodian (hf'r^u'dian), a, and sb^- ME. 
[ad. L. Herodianus, a. Gr. ; see -ian.] 

A. adj, I. Of or pertaining to Herod, king 
of Judaea (b. C. 38-4), or to members of his 
family of the same name ; built by Herod 1633. 
a. Blustering, magniloquent 1886. 

X. Herodian disease: phthiriasis or some like 
disease (see Acts xii. 23). 

B. sb, pi, A Jewish party, mainly political, 
who were partisans of the H. dynasty, and lax 
in their Judaism. Hence, a term of reproach. 
ME. 

They jumpe with Caesar, like the Herodians 1592. 

Herodian (hit^^u’dian), sb.^ 1609. U-^ 
irreg. f. Gr. kpcoSiSs heron +- an. In 2, f. 
mod.Lj. Aerodins,] -fi. A heron, q, Omzth, One 
of an order of birds, Herodii ox Herodiones^ com- 
prising the herons, storks, ibises, and spoonbills. 
tHcToess. 1612. [f. Hero + -ess.] — 

Heroine. -1715. 

Heroic (hi'rJuflk). 1549. [ad. L. heroicus^ 
Gr. rjpojiKbst f. ^pw Hero.] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to a hero or 

heroes ; characteristic of a hero ; of the nature 
of a hero. 2. Of or pertaining to the heroes of 
antiquity 1667, 3. Relating to the deeds of 

heroes ; epic 1581 ; (of verse) used in heroic 
poetry 1617; (of language) magniloquent; 
hence, high-flown 1591. 4. Having recourse 

to bold, daring, or extreme measures ; attempt- 
ing great things 1664. 5. In statuary : Of a 

size between life and colossal 1794. 

I. A life h. Milt. Their hcroick deliverer Burke. 
The choir., rich in h. dust 1834. 2. Th’ H. Raccn. 

That fought at Theb’s and Ilium Milt. 3. This 
Subject for H. Song Milt, The English Verse, which 
we call Heroique, consists of no more than Ten Syl- 
lables Dryden, (So in German and Italian ; in Gr. 
and L. poetry it was the hexameter; in French, the 
Alexandfrine of twelve syllables.) 4. Commonplace re- 
forms, which h* legislation has overlooked Goldw. 
Smith. 

B. sb, fi. A hero; esp, a personage of the 

heroic age -1667. 2. Heroic verse : chiefly in 

pi. 1596. to. pi. High-flown or bombastic 
language or sentiments 1700. +3. A heroic 

poet. Butler. 

a. to. He [Csesar] had,. no Byronic mock heroics 
Froude, Hence Herodcness, h, character or 
quality « Heroism. 


Heroical (hiSr^u-ikal), a. 1513. [as prec. + 
-al.] = Heroic a . Hence Heroically adv ., 
-ness. 

Heroi-cO’Hiic, -al, a, 1712. [See Hero 
and Comic.] That combines the heroic with 
the comic ; of the nature of a burlesque on the 
heroic. 

The Rape of the Lock. An Heroi-comical Poem. 
Pope. 

Heroin (Wwti-in). Chem. 1899. [Ger- 
man.] A drag derived from morphine used as 
an anodyne and sedative. 

Heroine (heTz?,in), sh, (a.) 1659. [ad. L. 
heroina, -me, a. Gr. ; see -ine. Also used in 
L. form in 17th c.] i. A female hero ; a 
demi-goddess. 2. A woman of exalted spirit 
or achievements 1662. 3. The principal female 
character in a poem, story, or play 1715. 

X. He sees the shades of the ancient heroines Pope. I 
2. That famous H. [Queen Elizabeth] Evelyn. 
Heroism (heT^iiz"m). 1717. [ad. F. hero- 
isme, f. hdros,] The action and qualities of a 
hero ; exalted courage or boldness ; heroic con- 
duct ; (with pi.) a heroic action or trait. 

N o way has been found for making b. easy Emerson. 

Heroize (hi9Ti:7U3iz), zz. 1738. [f. Hero 

+ -IZE.] To make a hero of ; to play the hero 
Browning, 

Heron (hcTon). Also arch., poet., dial. 
hem (hoin). [ME. heiz'oun, heyron, a. OF. 
hairofi (mod. hirori) : — ^late pop.L, ^hagiroziem, 
deriv. of ^hagirus, ad. OHG. ^haiger, heiger a 
heron.] i. A large natural group of long- 
necked long-legged wading birds, belonging 
to the genus Ardea or family Ardeidse; esp. 
the Common or Grey Heron of Europe, A. 
cinerea. to. With defining epithet, applied to 
other species of Ardea, etc. 1577. 2. attrib., 

as h.-hawking 1709, h.plume &OTT. 

I. I come from haunts of coot and hern Tennyson. 
b. Night H., Nycticorax Gardeni Ray. The Great 
White H. {Ardea alba) Yarkell. The Great Blue 

H. of America, Ardea herodias. The Purple H., 
A.PuTpurea Newton. 

tHe*roner. ME. [a. F. hironnier adj., in 
faucon hironnier,] A falcon trained to fly at 
the heron ; z\.%o, falcon heroner-xtvi. 
Heronry, hemery (heTonri, ho-insri). 
1603. [-RY.] A place where herons breed. 
Heron's-bill. ? Obs, 1578. A book-name 
for the British species of Erodiumo-Xid Geranium ; 
iisu. called Stoik's-bill and Crane's-bill. 
He*ronsew, -shew, -shaw. Now some- 
what arch, or dial, [ME. heronsew, etc., a. 
OF. heronceau, earlier heroncel, pi. -gaux, dim. 
of heronl] lit, A little or young heron ; but in 
use = Heron. 

Phr. To know a hawk from a heronshaw, con- 
jectural emendation of *I know a Hawke from a 
Handsaw ’ (Shales.) s see Handsaw. 

II Herpes (h§-ipzz). ME. [L., a. Gr. %pitr\s 
(kpiTTjT-) shingles, lit. a creeping, f. ep-rreiv.] 

I. A disease of the skin (or occas, of a mucous 
membrane) characterized by the appearance of 
patches of distinct vesicles. (Applied to many 
cutaneous affections.) 2. Eniom, A genus of 
Coleoptera of the family Curculionidx (weevils). 
Hence Herpe'tic a, pertaining to or of the 
nature of h. ; affected with h. Herpe*tiforra 
a, presenting the form of h. He*rpetism, a 
constitutional tendency to h., or the like. 

Herpetology 1 (hoipet^dodgi). 1824. [f. 
Gr. kpiterbv creeping thing + -LOGY.] That 
part of zoology which treats of reptiles. Hence 
He:rpetolo’gic, -al a. pertaining to h, He:rpe- 
tologically adv, Herpeto'lo^st. 
Herpeto'logy 2. 1857. [f. Gr. kpTrrjr- 

Herpes + -logy.] That part of pathology 
which treats of herpes ; a description of herpes. 
Herpeto'tomy. [f. Gr. kpirerSv reptile + 
-rofxia.] The dissection or anatomy of reptiles. 
So Herpeto’tomist, a dissector of reptiles. 
Herring (he-rig). [OE. hiring, hiring. 
Ult. derivation uncertain.] A sea-fish, Clupea 
harengus, inhabiting the North Atlantic Ocean, 
and coming near the coast at certain seasons in 
vast shoals to spawn. Also other species of Clupea, 
Comb,: to.-drift: see Drift sb, 11. 5 h; -gull, a 
species of gull, Larus argeniaius, which follows her- 
rmg-shoals and preys upon them ; -toog {di<d,\ the 
grampus ; -king, also King of the h-^ Omnmra mon~ 
sirosa ; also a .species of ribbon-fish, Regalectts gUsm. 


Herring-bone, sb, (a.) 1652. i. The bone 
of a herring. 2. attrib . or adj. Resembling in 
appearance the bones of a herring; applied 
spec, in Arch, to a kind of masonry and of 
paving in which the stones or tiles are set 
obliquely in alternate rows so as to form a zig- 
zag pattern ; as herring-bone ashlar, balk, bond, 
work, etc. 1659. 

2. Herring-bone stitch {Sewing), a kind of cross- 
stitch, chiefly used in flannel; hence herriz^-bone 
seazn, thread, etc. Herring-bone bridging {Car- 
pentry), strutting pieces between thin joists, laid 
diagonally, to prevent lateral deflexion. Hence 
Herring-bone v. trans. to work with a herring-bone 
stitch or pattern. Also absol. or zntr. 

Herring-pond. 1686. The sea, esp. the 
N. Atlantic Ocean {joc.). 

IlHermhuter (hernh^tor). 1748. \i.Herrn~ 
hut (lit. the Lord's keeping), the name of their 
first German settlement on the estate of Count 
von Zinzendorf in Saxony.] One of the sect of 
‘ United Brethren ' or Moravians. 

Hers poss. pron, ME. [A double 
possessive, f. poss. pron. hire, Her, thus hires, 
her's, hers. Of northern origin.] The absol. 
form of Her, used when no noun follows : = 
Her one, her ones ; that or those pertaining to 
her. b. Of hers = belonging to her 1478. ; 

As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine Rozn. ^ Jul. 
II. ill. 59. Hers and mine Adultery Cymh, v. v. 186. 

'I Hersall. Short for Rehearsal. Spenser. 
Herschel (h9ujel). 1819. Astron. A name 
proposed for the planet Uranus, discovered by 
Sir W. Herschel in 1781. 

Herschelian (harje-lian), a. (sb.) 1792. 
ff. Herschel + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to Sir 
W. Herschel (1738-1822), or Sir John Herschel 
(1792-1871). Herschelian (telescope), a form of 
reflecting telescope with a concave mirror 
slightly inclined to the axis. 

Herse (bars). 1480. [a. F. Aerse harrow : — 
L. hirpex, hirpicem. See also Hearse,] f i. 
A harrow, b. A portcullis grated and spiked. 
Hist. 1704. c. Her, A charge representing a 
portcullis or a harrow 1525. 2. Mil. K form 

of battle array. Hist. 1523. 3. A frame on 

which skins are dried 1839. Hence Hersed a, 
drawn up in a h. (sense 2), 

Herself (hsiseflf), pron. [OE. hire self, 
selfre, f. hire Her dat.-acc. pers. pron. + SELF. 
Self was in OE. an adj., the dat. form of which 
is the source of the modern use.] i. Emphatic 
use. Very her, very she, that very woman, 
etc. = L. ipsa ME. 2. Reflexive use. OE. 3. 
From the 14th c., her has often been treated as 
the possessive pron., and self bs sb., whence 
her sweet self and the like. 

I. Seke Vertu for hir selfe 1559- lulia her selfe did 
giue it me Shaks. The . . Widdow, and her selfe . . Are 
mighty Gossips Shaks. To be herself: to be in her 
normal condition. Also used alone in predicate after 
be, become, etc. —by herself, alone. Also as Her pars, 
pron. 2 b, 2. To talk to her self 1690. To forget her- 
self Tennyson. 

Hersbip (hsujip). arch, or Hist. ME. 
[f. Here army, host, or stem of OE. hergan to 
Harry + -SHIP.] i. Harrying ; a foray. 2. 
A harried condition ; hence, ruin, distress, fa- 
mine, caused by a foray, etc. 1536. 3, Cattle, 

etc. forcibly driven off 1535. 

Hertre, obs. ff. Hart, Heart, Hurt. 
Hertiordshire (ha’il^idjoi). 1661. [Name 
of an Eng. county,] In phr. H. kindness: 
drinking to the person who immediately before 
drank to one. 

Hertzian (h 5 *itsian),<?. 1890. [f. the name 
H. R. Hertz (1857-94), German physicist + 
-IAN.] Of or pertaining to Hertz or to the type 
of experiments, apparatus, etc., used by him. 
Also Hertz (halts, llh^rts) used attrib. 

H. telegraphy: wireless telegraphy. H, waves: 
see Wave sb. I. g a. 

fHery, v. [OE. Adrian : — Ger. *harjan» 
In ME. app. sometimes confused with Hear.] 
irons. To praise, exalt, worship -1622. 
Hesitancy (he*ziiansi). 16x7. [ad. L./wz- 
tantia, f. pres. pple. of hoesitnrc', see -ANCY.] 
The quality or condition of hesitating; inde- 
cision, vacillation. So He*sitauce. 

Hesitant (he*zitant), a. 1647. [ad. L, 
hmitaniem.] Hesitating; undecided; stam- 
mering. Hence He-sitantly adv. 
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Hesitate v, 1623. [f. L. hmsitat-^ 

hsesztare, freq, of h^erere (pa, pple. hsesum) to 
stick.] 1. zntr. To hold back in doubt; to 
show, or speak with, indecision; to find diffi- 
culty in deciding ; to scruple. 2. To stammer 
1706. 3. trans. To express or say with hesita- 
tion 1735. 

1. He may pause, but he must not h. Ruskin. 3. 
Just hint a fault, and h, dislike Pope. Hence 
He’sitater, -or. He’sitating-ly adv , -ness. 

Hesitation (hezitei’Jan). 1622. [ad. L. 
ksesitaiionem.'] i. The action of hesitating; a 
pausing or delaying due to irresolution ; the 
condition of doubt in relation to action. Also 
with_^/. 2. Stammering 1709. 

Hesitative (he*zit^itiv), a. 1795. [f. as 

Hesitate; see-ivE.] Showing, or given to, 
hesitation. 

His h. manner of speaking Mozley. So He'sita- 

toi^ a. R, North. 

Hesper(he'sp3i). 1623. [ad. L. Hes- 
perus.] = Hesperus. 

A Phospher ’mongst the Living, late wert thou, But 
Shin’st among the Dead a H. now 1656. 

Hesper-, stem of Hesperus, used in the 
same sense as Hesperid-, as in Hespe*ric, 
Hespere’tic, Hesperi'uic, Hesperi'sic adjs., 
denominating acids. 

Hesperian (hespl3*rian). 1547. [f. L. Jles- 
perius^ Gr. ecxrrepios of or situated towards 
the west, western, f. Hesperus; see -an.] 

A. adf. I, Western, of or pertaining to the 

land where the sun sets (poet). 2. Of or per- 
taining to the Hesperides {poet.) 1622. 3. 

Entom. Of or pertaining to the family of butter- 
flies called Hesperidx or Skippers 1840. 

2. Happy lies, Like those H. Gardens fam’d of old 
Milt. 

B. sb. I, An inhabitant of a western land 
1601. a. A Hesperian butterfly ; a Skipper. 

Hesperid-, Gr. stem of ‘EcrTrepiScj 

Hesperides, with sense ' of or derived from the 
orange or its centners'; see Hesperides 2. 

Hence a. Boi. HespeTidate, Hesperi’deous 
adjs.j, of the orange structure or kind. [iHesne- 
ri’dium, a fruit of the structure of the orange, pulpy 
within and covered by a separable rind. b. Chem, 
He^e*ridene, HespeTidin, Hespe'ridine, 
chemical products obtained from the hesperideous 
fruits. 

II Hesperides (hespe*rid/z), //. 1590. [L., 
a. Gr. 'EerrepiSey, pi. of kcrirepis * western’, 'a 
daughter of the west *, ‘ land of the sunset *, f. 
effirepos ; see Hesperus.] i. Gr. Myth. The 
n3rmphs, daughters of Hesperus, who were 
fabled to guard, with the aid of a dragon, the 
garden in which the golden apples grew in the 
Isles of the Blest, at the western extremity of 
the earth 1656. Also iransf, b. Hence, the 
garden itself; also, the ' Fortunate Islands ’ or 
‘Isles of the Blest’ {oX vrjeroi), in 

which the garden was situated 1590. 2. Bot. 

Name for a class of plants, containing the 
orange family {Auranfiacex) and related orders 

1857. 

Hence Hesperi’dian, -ean a. of or pertaining 
to the gardens of the Hesperides, 

II Hesperomis (hespei/unis). 1871. [f. Gr. 
tdvepos western + opvis bird.] JPalseont. A 
genus of fossil birds of the western hemisphere. 
II Hesperus (he*sper^s). ME. [L., a. Gr. 
tffwepos adj. western; sb, the evening star.] 
The evening star. 

Pe eue sterre hesperus Chaucer. 

Hessian (he'sian), a. and jAl 1677. [f. 

Hesse + -IAN.] 

A. adJ. Of or pertaining to Hesse in Germany. 
Hessian boot, a kind of high boot, with tassels in 

front at the top, first worn by the H. troops. H. 
crucible, a crucible made of the best fire-clay and 
coarse sand: used in U.S. in all experiments where 
fluxes are needed. ^ H. fly, a fly or midge {Cecidomyicc 
desiruciof^, of which the larva is very destructive to 
wheat; so named, because erron supposed to have 
been carried into America by the H. troops, during 
the War of Independence. 

B. I. A native of Hesse ; a soldier of or 

from Hesse 1742. 2. In U.S., A mercenary 

1877. 3. {hessians.) Short for Hessian loots 

(see A) 1801. 4. A strong coarse cloth, used 

for packing bales 1881, 

Hessian (he*sian), s 5 .^ 1856. [f. Dr. Otto 
Hesse of KSnigsberg.] Math. The J acobian of 
the first derivatives of a function. 


I Hessite (he’ssit). 1849. Hess of 

I St Petersburg; see -ite.J Min. Tellunde of 
silver, occurring in grey, sectile masses. 

Hest (best), sb. arch. [OE. h^s fern., repr. 
OTeut. abstr. sb. from ^haitan to call 

upon by name ; see Hight v. In ME. hesie, 
hest, by assimilation to sbs. in -te : — OE. -rij 
I. Bidding, command, injunction, behest {arch.). 
f 2. Vow, promise. Cf. Behest. -1599. f 3- 
Will, determination -1845. 

1. O my Father, I haue broke your h. to say so 
Shaks, Hence 4 Hest v. to promise ; to command. 
tHe*stem, a. [a-d. L. hesternus.'] 

Yester-. -1708. 

Hestemal (hesto'mal), a. 1649. [f. L. 

hesternus + -AL.] Of yesterday. 

Hesychast (he*siksest). 1797. [ad. med.L. 
hesychasta, ad. eccl. Gr. -^ffvxo-crrTfs quietist, f. 
(ult.) i]crvxos.~\ Eccl. Hist. One of a school of 
quietists which arose among the monks of Mt. 
Athos in the 14th c. Also attrih. Hence 
Hesycha*stic a. appeasing; in Eccl. Hist, per- 
taining to the Hesychasts. 
llHetaera (hzHo-ra), hetaira (h^talTa). PI, 
betaerae (-r?), betairai (-rai). 1820. [Gr., fern, 
of kraipos.^ (In ancient Greece, and hence 
iransf.) A female companion; a mistress, con- 
cubine; a courtesan. 

Hetaerism (hma-riz’m), hetairism (hi- 
tai*riz’m). i860, [a. Gr. kTaipLcrfj. 6 s ; see He- 
T^RA and -ISM.] I. Open concubinage. 2. 
Anthropol. Name for a supposed primitive form 
of the sexual relations : communal marriage in 
a tribe 1870. Hence Hetairist, -istic a. 
Hetchel, early form of Hatchel. 

Hete: see Hight 

Hetero- (het&^?), bef. a vowel heter-, 
comb. f. Gr. erepos the other of two, other, 
different; often opp. to homo-, sometimes to 
auto-, komoeo-, iso-, ortho-, syn-. 

He'teracanHi [Gr. axavda] a., Ichih. having the 
spines of the dorsal and anal fins alternately broader 
on one side than the other; opp. to homacantJu 
fHe'terarcby, the rule of an alien. HeterocaT- 
pian, -caTpoUS [Gr. xapxro?] adjs., Boi. producing 
fruit of different kinds; so HeterocaTpism. 
Hetero ce'pbalous [Gr. a., Bot. applied to 

a composite plant producing flower-heads of different 
kinds, male and female. Hetero cbiTal [Gr. xetp] 
a., of identical form but with lateral inversion, as the 
right and left hands ; opp. to hontochiral ; hence 
Hetero cbi*r ally ady. Heterocbro*mous [Gr. 

colour] a., of different colours, as the flowers 
of some Composite, e.g. the daisy and asters. He*te- 
rocyst [Gr. xvcm? bladder], Biol, a cell of exceptional 
«;tructure or form found in certain algae and fungi. 
Hetero da* ctyl, -da'ctylous [Gr. Sd/ervAog] adjs., 
Zool. having the toes, or^one of tliem, irregular or j 
abnormal, as certain families of birds. Hetero- 1 
ga’ugliate a., Zool. having the ganglia of the nervous ! 
system unsymmetrically arranged, as most molluscs ; 
opp. to honto^angliate. Hetero*g3mal, Hete- 
ro’gynous [Gr. yv-iyj female] adjs., Zool. applied to 
species of animals in which the females are of two 
kinds, fertile and neuter, as in bees, ants, etc. Hete- 
ro'lobous [Gr. Xo/Sdy lobe] a., having unequal lobes. 
Heteropo'lar a., having polar correspondence to 
something different from itself; having dissimilar 
poles. Hetero’ptics nonce-wd., irregularity in 
vision. Heteroso'matous [Gr. <rwp,a] a,, Zool. 
having a body deviating from the normal type ; said 
esp. of flat fishes ; so He*terosome ; Heteroso*- 
mous a. Hetero’sporous [Gr. crTropo? seed] a., 
Boi. producing two different kinds of spores ; opp. to 
komosporous or isosporous. Heterothe*rmal [Gr. 
Gepfios hot] a., Biol, having a temperature other 
than that of the surroundings, as plants and cold- i 
blooded animals ; opfi to hontoth^rmal or komoiher- 
mous. Hetero*trichal, Hetero*trichous [Gr. 
Qpl^, rpLx- hair] ad/s., Biol, belonging to the order 
Heierotricha of ciliate infusorians, in which the 
cilia of the oral region differ in size and arrangement 
from those of the rest of the body; also said of the 
cilia. Heterozo'nal a., Cryst. said of faces (or poles) 
of a crystallographic system which lie in different 
zones (or zone-systems) ; opp. to iautozonal. 
Heterocercal (heter<7S3*jkal), a . 1838. [f. 
Hetero- + Gr. RkpKos tail + -al.] Having 
the lobes of the tail unequal. Opp, to homo- 
cercal. Hence Heterocerca*lity, He'terocercy, 
the condition of being h. 

Heterocerous (heterp-serss), a. 1881. [f. 
mod.L. Heterocera neut. pi., f. Hetero- + Gr. 
Kkpas.l Entom. Belonging to the sub-order of 
lepidopterous insects Heterocera (Moths); so 
called from the diversified forms of the an- 
tennae. 


Heteroctiromc (-kr^-nik), a. 1854. [fi 
Hetero- + Gr. and 

Path. a. Occurring at irregular times; inter- 
mittent : applied to the pulse, b. Occurring or 
developed at an abnormal time 1876. So 
i|Heterocbro*i2ia, Hetero ‘cbronism, Hetero*- 
ebrony, occurrence or de\elopment at an ab- 
normal time. 

Heteroclite (he't&^^klsit). 1580. [a. F. 

hiiirocliie, a. L. heteroclitus , a. Gr., f. erepo- + 
-KXiroSf vbl. adj. from kX'ivhv to bend.] 

A. adj. I . Gram. Irregularly or anomalously 
declined or inflected: chiefly of nouns 1656. 
n.fig. Irregular, abnormal, eccentric. Said of 
persons and things. Now rare. 1598. 

2. This h. animal [the batl Boyle. So fHete- 
ro'clital, fHeterocli’tic, -al, tHetero’cbtous 
adjs, 

B. sb. I. Grazn. A word irregularly inflected ; 

esp. a noun which deviates from the regular de- 
clension 1580. 2. Jig. A person or thing that 

deviates from the ordinary rule; an anomaly. 
Now rare or Obs. 1605. 

2. Ther are strange HeterocHtes in Religion now 
adaies Howell. 

He»terodont. 1877. [f. Heter- + Gr. 

cdovs, oSovT-.] A. adj. Having teeth of dif- 
ferent kinds (incisors, canines, and molars), as 
most mammals. B. sb. A h. animal. 
Heterodox (he*ter^ydpks). 1619. [ad. Gr. 
krepoSo^os of another opinion, f, krepo- + Su^a.] 
A. adj. I. Of doctrines, opinions, etc, ; Not 
in accordance with established doctrines or 
opinions, or those generally recognized as 
orthodox. Orig. in religion and theology, 
1637. 2. Of persons; Holding unorthodox 

opinions 1657. 

I. Some of the h. opinions which he avows.. par- 
ticularly his Arianism Macaulay. So tHe*tero- 
doxal a. 

f B. sb. A heterodox opinion or person -1691. 
Heterodoxy (hetewd^iksi). 1652. [ad. Gr. 
krepoSo^La (see prec.).] i. The quality or 
character of being heterodox ; deviation from 
orthodoxy 1659. 2. with a and pi. A heterodox 
opinion 1652. 

Heterodromous (heter^ ’dramas), a . 1710. 
[f, mod.L. heterod 7 'omus, f. Gr. knpo- + -Bpopios 
running + -ous.] Running in different direc- 
tions ; opp. to homodromous. +a. Mech. Applied 
to levers of the first order, in which the power 
and the weight move in opposite directions 
-1751. b. Bot. Turning in opposite directions 
on the main stem and on a branch, as the gene- 
rating spiral of a phyllotaxis 1870. So He*te- 
rodrome 1849; Hetero’dromy, h. condition. 
Heterodyne (he'terd^dsin). 1908. [f. He- 

tero- + Dyne.] Wireless Telegr. and Tele- 
phony. A method by which incoming oscillations 
are combined with other oscillations of a slightly 
different frequency, so that a * beat ' is set up. 
Also = h. receiver, etc. Also as vb. 
Heterogamous (heter^?*gam3s), a, 1842. 
[f. Gr, krepo- -f yajxos + -OUS.] i. Bot. Ap- 
plied to conditions in which stamens and pistils 
are not regularly present in each flower or 
floret. 2. Biol. Characterized by the alterna- 
tion of differently organized generations, as of 
aparthenogenetic and a sexual generation 1897. 
3, Pertaining to irregular marriage 1862. 
HeterogOTLy (heter^’gami). 1874. [f. as 

prec. + -y.] i. Bot. Mediate or indirect fertili- 
zation of plants. 2. Biol. The quality of being 
Heterogamous (sense 2) 1884, 

Heterogene (he-ter^'d^fn), a. ? Obs. 1541. 
[ad. Gr. krepoy^vijs, f. hepo- + yipos, 7tive-.] 
= Heterogeneous. 

Heterogeneal (hejter^dgr'nial). 1602. [f. 
Scholastic L. kefe?'oge?teus (f. Gr. krepoyevqs: 
see prec.) + -Ai^.] i, adj. = Heterogene- 
ous. 2. sb. A heterogeneous person or thing 
1602. So tHeteroge'nean a. = sense i. 
Heterogeneity (heq&^idgihf'iti). 1641. 
[ad. med.L. heterogeneitas, f. as prec.; see 
-TTY.] The quality or condition of being 
heterogeneous. b. with a and pi. A hetero- 
geneous element or constituent 1051. 
Heterogeneous (heter^dgf-nzas), a . 1624. 
[f. as Heterogeneal + -ous.] The opposite 
of homogeneous, i. Diverse in kind or nature; 
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of completely different characters; incongru- 
ous ; foreign." a. Composed of diverse elements 
or constituents ; not homogeneous 1630. 3. 

Math. a. Of different kinds, so as to be incom- 
mensurable. b. Non-homogeneoiis. H. 
Surds', such as have different radical signs. 
16560 ^ 

Phr. H. nouns, nouns of different genders in the 
singular and plural. H, nujtihers, mixed numbers 
consisting of integers and fractions. 

Hence Heteroge*neous-ly adv , -ness. 
Heterogenesis (het&£7,d.:5e*n2bis). 1854. 

[f, Gr. €T€po- + 7€J/€0’is'.] Biol. ti. Abnormal 
organic development, fa. Sexual reproduction 
from two different germs, male and female. 
Carpenter. 3. The origination of a living 
being otherwise than from a parent of the 
same kind 1864. b. esp. Abiogenesis; spon- 
taneous generation 1878. c. Alternation of 
generations 1863. Hence Heterogene*tic a. 
of, pertaining to, or characterized by h. He- 
tero'genist, an upholder of the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation. 
fHeterO’genous, a. Inferior f. Hetero- 
geneous. 

Heterogeny (heter^-dgi'ni). 1647. U- Gr. 
krepoyevyjs ; or, in 3, f, Hetero- + -yeyeia.] 
•j"!. Heterogeneousness. a. concr. A hetero- 
geneous collection. Hawthorne. 3. Biol. 
Spontaneous generation 1863. ‘ Hence -genist. 
Heterogenous (heter^-gdiaos), a. 1877. [f. 
Gr. €T€po~ + 70 VOS, -70VOS + -OUS. ] I. Bol. Hav- 
ing incongruous reproductive organs ; applied to 
flowers in which cross-fertilization is secured 
by the stamens and pistils being dimorphic or 
trimorphic. Also He'terogone a. 1877. 3. 

Biol. Producing offspring dissimilar to the 
parent 1883. So Hetero* gonism, Hetero*- 
gony, the condition of being h. 

Heterography (-^-grafi). 1783. [f. Gr. 

Ircpo- + -7/)a<^fa. 0pp. to orthography.'] i. 
Incorrect spelling, a. Inconsistent spelling (as 
the current spelling of English). De Quince v. 
So Hetero* grapher, one who practises h. He- 
tero gra*phic a. pertaining to or characterized 
by h. 

Heterologous (i^'logas), a. 182a. [f. Gr. 
irepo- + \ 6 yos ratio, etc. + -ous.] Having 
a different relation, or consisting of different 
elements; not corresponding. 0pp. to Homo- 
logous. a. Path. Of a different formation 
from that of the normal tissue of the part. b. 
Chom. Gerhardt's term for bodies derived from 
each other by definite chemical metamor- 
phoses 1880. 

Heterology (-^-lod^i). 1854. [£ as prec. 

+ -y.] The condition of being heterologous ; 
opp. to Homology. 

Hetero'meran. 1842. [f. mod.L. Hetero-^ 
mera neut pi., f. Gr. Irepo- + p.€pos.] Entom. 

A beetle belonging to the Heteromera, a divi- 
sion of Coleoptera in which the two anterior 
pairs of legs have five tarsal joints, but the third 
pair only fbur. 

Heteromerous (heter^’meros), a. 1826. 
[f. Gr. krepo- + fiipos + -ous.] i, Entom. 
Having legs differing in the number of their 
tarsal joints; spec, belonging to the division 
Beteromera of coleopterous insects (see prec.). 
a. Bot. Having parts differing in arrangement, 
or in number 1875. 3. Chem. Unrelated as to 

chemical composition, as in certain cases of 
isomorphism 1864. 

Heteromorphic (hetero rapufik), a. 1864. 
[f. Gr. ^re/)o- + iiop^ii + Gf different 

or dissimilar forms, a. Entom. Existing in 
different forms at different stages of life : said 
of insects which undergo complete metamor- 
phosis (BeUromotpha). b. Bot. Applied to 
flowers or plants differing in the relative length ! 
of the stamens and pistils (including dimorphic 
and trimorphic) 1874. a. Of abnormal form 
(mod.). So Heteromo*rphism, Heteromo'r- 
pby, h. condition or property. 

Heteromorplious (het(?n7mp*ifas), a. x8a6. 

[As prec, ■+• -OUS.] i. Of abnormal or irregular 
form. a. Entom. » Hetkromorrhic x a, 
Heteronomic (-ni?*mik), a, 1864. [f. Gr. 
irepo- + vdpLos + ^ic.] Showing a different 
mode of operation or arrangement. 
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Heteronomous (-^•nomos), a. 1824. [t. as 
prec. + -ous.] I. Subject to different laws. 

2. Biol. Haying different laws or modes of 

growth ; applied to parts differentiated from the 
same primitive type 1870. 3. Subject to an 

external law; opp. to autonomous 1894. 

Heteronomy (-^-nomi). 1824. [f. as prec. 
+ -Y‘] I. Presence of a different law. 2. 
Moral Phil. Subjection to the rule of another 
beiiig or power (e.g. of the will to the passions) ; 
subjection to external law. Opp. to autonomy, 
1855. 3. Biol. Heteronomous condition; differ- 
entiation from a common primitive type 1870. 
Heteronym (he*ter^nim). 1697. [f. as 
next, after synonymJ] »j-i. One or other of two 
heteronymous terms. 2. A word spelt like 
another, but having a different sound and 
meaning ; opp. to homonym and synonyyn 1889. 

3. A name of a thing in one language which is 
a translation of the name in another language 
1885. 

Heteronymous (heter^-nimos), a. 1697. 
[f. Gr. €T€pu>vvfjtos + -ous.] I, Having differ- 
ent names, as two correlatives, e.g. husband, 
wife', to synonymous. 2. Optics. Applied 
I to the two images of one object seen in looking 
at a point beyond it, when the left image is 
that seen by the right eye and vice versa ; opp. 
to homonymous 1881. 3. Pertaining to, of the 

nature of, or having a heteronym. Hence 
Hetero’nymously adv. 

Heteroousian, heterousian (he:ter^,du*- 
sian, heterau’si^, -w*sian). 1678. [f. Gr. 

krepoovcrios, cTepovarios, f. irepo^ + ovcia. 
Opp. to homoousian and homoiousian.] Theol. 
I. adj. Of different essence or substance. a. 
sb. One who held the Father and the Son to be 
different in essence or substance; an Arian 
1874. Hence Heteroou’sious a* = x. 
Heteropathic (-pae*J)ik), a. 1830. [f. as 
next + -ic.] I. Med. = Allopathic. 2. 
Differing in their effect 1843. 

Heteropathy ^-^-pajii). 1847. [f.Gr. Ir^po- 

+ -rra0€ta, f. irdOos suffering.] i. Med. = 
Allopathy ; opp. to homoeopathy. 2. Path. 
A state of abnormal organic susceptibility in 
the presence of any irritation 1886. 3, Antipathy 
excited by suffering ; opp. to sympathy 1874. 
||Heteropliasia(-fa*zia). 1877. [f.Gr. crepo- 
+ -c(>aaia, (pdffis speech.] Path. = Hetero- 
PHEMY (as a result of mental disease). 
He*teropliemy (-fmai). 1875, [f. as prec. 
+ “(pijfjLia, (pripLTj, voice, speech.] The 

saying or writing of one word or phrase when 
another is meant. Hence Heterophe*mism, 
an instance of h. Heterophe *121181, one who 
says something else than he means to say. 
Heterophyllous (-fi-bs), ^r. 1828. [f. Gr. 

lT€po- + ^vWov + -OUS.] I, Bot, Bearing 
leaves of different form. 2. Zool. Belonging 
to the group Beterophylli of cephalopods. So 
He'terophylly, the condition of being h. 
He’teroplasm. 1878. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
rcXdfffxa anything moulded.] Path. A tissue 
formed in a part where it does not normally 
occur. So Heteropla’stic a. of or belonging to 
the formation of a h. ; of the nature of a h, ; in 
Biol, dissimilar in formation or structure, as the 
different tissues of the body. 

Heteroplasty (he*teroplaesti). Sur^. 1874. 
[f. Gr. krepo- + irKdcrceiv to mould.] Re- 
moval or grafting of tissue from an individual. 
Heteropod. (he*ter<yppd). 1835. [f. next.] 
Zool. I. adj. Of or belonging to the Beteropoda 
1882. 2. sb. One of the Beteropoda. 

llHeteropoda (het€r^*p(?da), sh. pi. 1835. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Ircpo- + ttoijs, vo$~ foot.] a. 
A group of Crustacea including forms with 14 
feet, some adapted for swimming, b. An order 
or subclass of Gastropods, having the feet 
modified into a swimming organ, c. A group 
ofEchinoderms. Hence Hetero ’podan = Hk- 
TEROPOD sb. Hetero’pbdous a. = HeterO- 
POD a. 

HeterO'pter. Entom. 1864. One of the 

Beteroptera. 

II Heteroptera (heter^*pt2r&), sb. pL 1826. 
[modX., f. Gr. Irepo- + wnpbv wing.] Eu'^ 


tom. A suborder of Hemiptera, comprising 
those insects whose wings are coriaceous at the 
base and membranous at the tip; the true 
bugs. Opp. to Homoptera. Hence Hetero*- 
pteran == Heteropter. Hetero'pterous a. 
belonging to or like the H. 

Heteroscian (heter^'Jian). 1616. [f.med.L. 
heteroscius, a. Gr. krepocicLos diversely-shadowed 
(f. krepo- + (T/cid) -f -AN.] i. sb. A name 
applied to people of the two temperate zones in 
reference to the fact that, in the two zones, 
noon-shadows always fall in opposite directions- 
(Cf. Amphiscian.) Usu. m pi.', the L. pi 
beteroscii is also used. a. adj. Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of noon-shadows in the 
temperate zones 1646. 

Heterostatic (-stas-tik), a. 1867, [f. He- 
tero- + Static.] Electr. Applied to electro- 
static instruments in which there is electrifica- 
tion independent of that to be tested. 
Heterostroptiic (-str^*fik), a. [f. Gr. 
kr€po~ + -aTpo(po^ + -IC.] Turning or winding 
in another direction; in Conch, applied spec. 
to certain univalve shells. So Hetercstrophe, 
Hetero’strophy, the condition of being h. 
Heterostyled (he-ter^Jistoild), a. 1876. [f. 
Hetero- + Style + -ed^.] Bot .— lAwi ^' KO - 
MORPHic I b. So HeterostyHsm, He'tero- 
styly, heteromorphism. Heterostylous a. = 
Heterostyled. 

He*terotaxy^ (-taeksi). 1854. P- Gr. krepo- 
-Ta£m, f. rd^is arrangement.] i. Anat, 
and Bot. Aberrant or abnormal disposition of 
organs or parts. 2. Geol. Want of regularity in 
stratification 1889. So Heterotaxtous a. 
characterized by h. 

Heterotopy (heter/?*t(?pi). 1876. [ad. mod 
L. keiei-oiopta (also used), f. Gr. krepo- + 
-Tomaj roTTos place.] Displacement in posi- 
tion, misplacement : a. Path. The occurrence 
of a tumour in a part where its elements do not 
normally exist, b. Biol. Gradual displacement 
of cells or parts by adaptation to the changed 
conditions of embryonic existence 1 879. Hence 
Heteroto*pic, Hetero ’topous adjs. of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of h. Hetero ‘topism 
= Heterotopy. 

Heterotropic (-trfj-pik), a. 1885. [f. Gr. 
€T€/)o- + -^poTTOs turning + -IC.] Physics. = 
iEoLOTROPic, Anisotropic. 

Heterotropous (-^*tr^p9s), a. 1819. [f. as 
prec. + -OUS.] = HemitrOPOUS 2. So He- 
tero *tropal a. 

Heterozygote (he:ter<7Z3i*g<?ut). 1902. [f. 
Hetero- + Zygote.] Biol. A zygote formed 
by the union of two unlike gametes. Hetero 
zygo'sis, -zygo'sity, -zygoted a., -zygous a. 
*|Hetliing, vbl. sb. ME. [a. ON. hktiing 
scoffing, derision, f. hiet^a vb.] Derision; 
scorn, contempt ; dishonour -1540. 

[iHetman (he*tman). Also attanlan. t’jio: 
[Polish hetman captain, app. ad. Gcr, haupi* 
mann.] A Polish captain or military com- 
mander. 

Heugti, heuch (hi«x)- 
ME. [repr. of ME. hogh, OE. hdh, f. ablaut 
grade hank- of Hang v.'] i. A hanging de- 
scent; a precipice, cliff, or scaur; usu., one 
overhanging a river or the sea. 2. A glen with 
steep overhanging sides 1450. 3. 1 he steep 

face of a quarry or the like {quarry /4.); a coal- 
pit; a pit 1592. 

Heiik, var. of Huke Ohs. 

Heulandite (hi27*l^ndsit). 1822. [f. Hj 
Heuland, English mineralogist ; see -ite.] 
Min. A mineral of the Zeolite group; a hydrated 
silicate of aluminium and calcium, found in 
cn^stals of various colours with pearly lustre, 
Heureka, the proper sp. of Eureka, q. v. 
Heuretic (hiure*tik), sb. rai'c. [ad. Gr. 
iifpiTtKbs inventive.] The branch of logic 
which treats of the art of discovery or inven- 
tion. Sir W, Hamilton, 

Heuristic (hiuri-stik), a!, (sb.) i860, [irreg. 
f. Gr. €vpL<T/tHVy app. after words in Asiic from 
vbs, in -IZE.] 1. Serving to find out; 

spec, applied to a system of education under 
which the pupil is trained to find out things for 
himself. 2. sb. « prec. Abp. Thomson. 
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Heved, obs. f, Hea-d, 

Hew (hiw), V, Pa. t. hewed (hiizd) ; pa. 
pple. hewn (hi«n), hewed. [A Com. Teut. 
vb.; orig, reduplicated. OE. kiawan-, OTeut. 
type ^hauw- pre-Teut. ^kow~. The 

strong pa. pple kewen, hewn has always been 
the more common. Cf. Hay 1. To 
deal blows with a cutting weapon. 3. trans. 
To strike forcibly with a cutting instrument; to 
chop, hack, gash OE. 3. To shape wth cut- 
ting blows OE. 4, To cut with an ax or the 
like so as to fell or bring down; esp. with down, 
etc. OE. 5, To sever by a cutting blow ; now 
with away, off, out, from, etc. OE. 6. To chop 
into pieces; esp. with asunder, to pieces, etc. 
ME. 7, To make, form, or produce by hew- 
ing OE. 

1, Hewe not to bye, lest the chips fall in thine iye 
J. Heywood. 3; When a rude and Unpolish’d Stone 
IS hewen into a beautiful Statue Cudworth. Rough 
hew I see Rough-hew v. 4. Command thou, that 
they L me Cedar trees out of Lebanon i Kin^s v. 6. j 
5, The fragment of rock left when the rest is hewn 
away Freeman. 6. He tooke a yoke of oxen, and 
hewed them in pieces i SattL, xi. 7. 7. Phr. To h, 

ends way. Their Canoes.. are hued out of one tree 
Sir T. Herbert. 

fHew, sd. 1596. [f. Hew vf\ An act of 
hewing; hacking, slaughter; a cut or gash 
produced by hewing --1618, 

Hew, obs. f. Ewe, Hue, Yew. 
fHewe. [OE. Hwart pi. (of Viiwce), domes- 
tics, ME. hiwen, heowen, hewen, heowes and 
hewes pi. ; also (later) hewe sing. ; deriv. of root 
of Goth, heiwa- household, Cf. Hind A 
domestic, a servant. OE. and ME. only. 
Hewer ME. [f. Hew v, + -erI.] 

One who hews; in a colliery, the man who cuts 
coal from the seam 1708. 

Jd. of wood and drawer of water {ffoshua ix. 21), 
a labourer of the lowest kind, drudge. 

Hewgti, int. = Heugh, Whew. Lear 

IV. Vi. 93. 

Hew-hole, var. of Hickwall. 

Hewn (hi«n), fpL ME. [pa, pple. of 
Hew v,"] 1. Fashioned by hewing with a 

chisel, ax, etc.; made by or resulting from 
hewing. a. Excavated or hollowed out by 
hewing ME. 


fHewt. 1575. [prob. : — OE./^zVte><f^ hewing; 
cf. OF. copeiz Copse.] ? A copse; a grove -1688. 

Hex- (heks), Gr. six, a comb, form, used 
chiefly in Chem,, in sense ‘ containing six atoms 
or molecules of the radical or substance’ ; 
hexdecyl {=* Hexadecyl), etc. 

Hexa- (heksa), bef. a Towel hex-, comb. f. 
Gr, e| six. In Chem. it indicates the presence 
of six atoms of some element, as in hexacarion. 

Hexaba’sic a,, Chem. having six atoms of a base, 
or of replaceable hydrogen. Hexaca*psular a., Bot. 
haying six capsules. He'xace (heksasz) [Gr. axij 
point], Cryst, the summit of a polyhedron formed by 
the concurrence of six faces. Hexaco'lic [Gr. kojAoj/] 
a,. Pros, consisting of six cola. Hexacora’Uan, 
-COTalline [Coral] Zool,, adjs, pertaining to the 
Hexetcoralla, z, chief division of the Coraltigena or 
corals in which the fundamental number of inter- 
mesenteric chambers of the body cavity and of the 


ti'itian a., Zoff pertaining to the Hexactinioe, _ 
group of Actiniaria having septa in pairs, in number 
six or a multiple of six. Hexadactylic, Hexa- 
da'ctylous [Gr. 5 aicruAo<r] adjs., Anat. having six 
fingers or six toes ; so Hexada'Ctylism, hexadac- 
tylous condition. He'xaglot [Gr. yAwrra] a., written 
or composed in six languages. Hexape'talous 
Bot. having six petals. HexaphyUous [Gr. 
9vA\ov] a., Bot. applied to a calyx having six sepals 
or to a leaf consisting of six leaflets. Hexapro -style 
[Prostyle] o^Arch. having a portico of six columns 
in &ont. ^ Hexa'pterous [Gr, vrepov] a., provided 
wth SIX wngs or wingdike appendages. He’xarchv 
a group of six states. Hexase*mic 
[Ur. eSaoififio^ a,, Pros, containing six units of time 
or moi^ H^a-stichous a,, Bot, arranged in six 
rows. Hexastigm [Gr. crrCy/*a], a figure determined 
by SIX points. 

He^ora (he-ksikfjd). 1694. [ad. late 
Gr, f. I^a- + Mus, A 

diatonic series or scale of six notes, having a 
semitone between the third and fourth. See 
Gamut. 1730. fa. The interval of a sixth 
~^ 74 T* 3 - A musical instrument with six 

strings 1858. 


Hexactineliid (he kssektineflid). 1865. [f. 
mod.L. Hexactineliidx, (f, Gr, -f ojnri'c 
(d/cTij/-) -r L. dim. -ell~)\ see -id.] x. adj. Of 
or belonging to the Hexacttnellidx, a family of 
siliceous sponges. a. sh. A sponge of this 
family 1879. 

Hexad (he'ksad), 1660, [ad. Gr. I^d?, -aS- 
a group of six.] i. The number six (in the 
Pythagorean System); a series of six numbers. 
2. A group of six 1879. 3. Chem. An element 

or radical that has the combining power of six 
units, i.e. of six atoms of hydrogen. Chiefly 
atirib. 1869. Hence Hexa*dlc a, of the nature 
of a h. (sense 3). 

Hexadecane (he*ksad/k:^n). 1872. [f. Gr. 
Ifa- b^Ka ten (for kuKaiZ^Ka sixteen) + 
-ANE.] Chem. The parafldn of the 16-carbon 
series, also called Cetane. So Hexadeco-ic 
a. Hexade-cyl, the radical CigH^s, also called 
Cetyl. 

i| Hexaemeron (heksa ,rmer^n). Alsohexa- 
meron. 1593. [Late L, — Gr. k^arjfxepov adj. 
neut., f. + ^fiepa.'] The six days of the 
creation; a history of the creation as contained 
in Genesis ; or a treatise thereon. 

Hexagon (he-ksag^n). 1570. [ad. late L. 
hexagonum, a, Gr. k^arfovov adj. neut., f. + 
-ycovos, ycovia angle.] 1. Geom. A plane figure 
having six sides and six angles. Also aitrib. 
2. Foriif. A fort v/ith six bastions 1669. 

1. Bees.. make their cells regular hexagons Reid. 
Hexagonal (heksae*gonal), 2. (j 3 .) 1571. 
[f. prec. + -AL.] 1. Of or pertaining to a 

hexagon; having six sides and six angles. 2. 
Of solids : Whose section or base is a hexagon 
1646. 3. Cryst, Denominating a system of 

crystallization, which is referred to three lateral 
axes, normally inclined to each other at 60°, 
and a vertical axis at right angles to these and 
differing from them in length. Also, Of or be- 
longing to this system. 1837. 4. Geom. and 

Cryst Having a relation to six angles, as h. 
symmetry 1878. 5. si. A hexagonal number 

1796. 

I, Phr. Hexagonal numbers f the series of Poly- 
GONAL numbers i, 6, 15, 28, 45, etc., formed by con- 
tinuous summation of the arithmetical series i, 5, 9, 
13, 17, etc. Hence Hexa'gonally adv. Hexa*- 
gonalize v. irons, to form into hexagons, vars. 
fHexagomial, fHexago’nical. 

Hexagonous (heks^-gonos), a. 1870. [f. 
Hexagon + -ous.] Bot. Having six edges; 
hexagonal in section. (Often written 6'gonous.) \ 
Hexagram (he-ksagrsem). 1863. [f. Hexa- 
+ Gr. ypafjLfia.'] i. A figure formed by two 
intersecting equilateral triangles, each side of 
the one being parallel to a side of the other, 
and the six angular points coinciding with those 
of a hexagon 1871. a. Geom. A figure of six 
lines 1863. 

IlHexagyniaCheks^d^rnia). 1778. [Bot.L., 
f, Hexa- + Gr. yuvQ in sense ‘ female organ, 
pistil '.] Bot. A Linnsean order of plants hav- 
ing six pistils. Hence He'xagyn, a plant of 
this order. Hexagynian, Hexagynious adjs. \ 
j belonging to this order. Hexa'gynous a. : 
1 having six pistils. 

Hexahedral (heksahrdral, -he’dral), a. 
1800. [f. next + -AL.] Of the form of a hexa- ; 

hedron ; having six sides or faces. So f Hexa- 
he'dricaldi, BoYLE. I 

Hexahedron (heksahPdr^n, -he'drpn). i 
1571^ [neut. sing, of Gr. k^a^Zpos, f. + e^pa.] 
Geom., etc. A solid figure having six faces ; esp. 
the regular hexahedron or cube. 

Hexakis-j Gr. k^atcis six times, comb. form. 
He*xakisoctahe*dron, a solid figure contained 
by forty-eight scalene triangles. He*xakiste- 
trahe'dron, a solid figure contained by twenty- 
four scalene triangles, being the hemihedi^ 
form of the hexakisoctahedron. 

Hexaiuerous (hdcsse-m&os), a. 1857. [f. 
Hexa- + Gr. pipos + -ous.] Having the 
parts six in number. (In Bot. often written 
6~merous.) 

Hexameter (heksse’milioj:). ME. [a. L., 

ad. Gr. k^dperpoSf f. + pirpov."] 

A. adj. (Now only sb. used attrib.) Pros. 
Consisting of six metrical feet; esp. dactyls and 
spondees 1546. 


I B. sb. A verse or line of six metrical feet; 
esp. the dactylic hexameter {catalectic), cQxiSi%\.- 
ing of five dactyls and a trochee, or (in Latin 
[ poets) oftener a spondee ; for any or ^1 of the 
! first four dactyls a spondee may be substituted, 

I but in the fifth foot a spondee is admitted only 
I for special effect ME. 

I These lame Hexameters the strong- wing’d music 
of Homer 1 No — but a most burlesque, barbarous 
i experiment Tennyson. Hence Hexa'metral a, ot 
or pertaining to the h. Hexame'tric, -al a. of or 
! pertaining to a h; consisting of six metrical feet; 
, composed in hexameters. Hexa'metrist, one who 
I writes hexameters, Hexa*metrize v. tn.tr. to write 
1 hexameters; irans. to celebrate m hexameters. 

II Hexandria (heksEe*ndria) . 1 753. [mod. L. 
(Lmn.), f. Gr, €£ + ap 8 p~, sense 

‘ male organ, stamen ’.] Bot. A Linnasan class 
of plants having six (equal) stamens. Hence 
Hexa*nder, a plant of this class. Hexamdrian, 
-ions adys. of or pertaining to this class. 
Hexamdric, Hexamdrous adjs. having six 
(equal) stamens. 

Hexane (he*kslin). 1877. [f. Gr. + 
-ANE.] Chem. The paraffin of the hexacarbon 
series, CgHi*; of this there are five forms. So 
He’xene, the olefine of the hexacarbon series 
(C6H12), also called hexylene, homologous and 
polymeric with ethene; it exists in many meta- 
meric forms. He*3diie, the hydrocarbon CgHio 
of the same series. Hexoicacid, C5H12O2, the 
same as caproic acid. Hexoylene, one of the 
isomeric forms of hexine. 
tHe*xangle. 1657. [A hybrid form, f. 
Hex(a- + Angle.] = Hexagon. 
Hexangti^ (heks 3 e*ggiz?lai), a. 1665, [f. 
prec.] Having six angles ; hexagonal. 
IlHexapla (he*ksapla). Also hexaple. 
1613. [a. Gr. (rd) IfairAa (title of Origen’s 
work), neut. pi. of k^airXovs sixfold.] A six- 
fold text in parallel arrangement, as that made 
by Origen of the O.T. Hence He*xaplar, 
HexapiaTian adjs, of the form or character of 
a h. 

Hexapod (he*ksappd), sd. (a.) 1668. [ad. 
Gr. €^airo 5 - six-footed.] i. An animal having 
si.x feet, an insect. a. adj. Having six feet ; 
belonging to the class Hexapoda or Insecta, 
hexapodous 1815. Hence Hexa'podal, Hexa*- 
podous adjs. having six feet, belonging to this 
class, Hexa*podan a. and sb. = Hexapod a. 
and sb. 

Hexapody (heks3e‘p^di). 1844. [f. Gr. 
k^airoZ- of six feet.] Pros. A line or verse con- 
sisting of six feet. 

Hexastich (he’ksastik). 1577. [ad. mod.L. 
hexastichon, a. Gr., f. + crWxos- row.] A 
group of six lines of verse, 
Hexastyle(he‘ksast3il),iz. (j( 5 .) 1704. [ad. 
Gr. k^d<jrv\0Sf f. (Hexa-) + aruXos pillar. 
Cf. F. hexastyle.'] i. Having six columns ; 
applied to a portico or temple 1748. a. sb. A 
portico or temple having six columns. 
Hexateuch (he-ksati^k). 1878. [f. Gr. IS 
(Hexa-) + revxos, after penfateuchj\ The first 
six books of the O.T. 

Hexatomic (heksat/?*mik), a. 1873. [f. 

Hexa- + Atomic.] Chem. Containing or con- 
sisting of six atoms; having six replaceable 
hydrogen atoms ; also =s next. 

Hexavalent (hekssewalent), a. i886. [f. 
Hexa- + L. vaUntem.’\ Chem, Combining with 
or capable of replacing six atoms of hydrogen 
or other univalent element or radical. 

Hexene, Hexine : see under Hexane. 
Hexoct^e*dron. 1570. [f. Hex(a)- + 
Octahedron.] Geom. etc. +a. The critical 
form of the CuBO-’Ociakedroji. Dana. b. =* 

Hexakisoctahedron. 

Hexode (he*ksi?iid), a. 1894. [f. Gr. tS + 
o 5 < 5 s'.] Electr. Telegr. lit. Of six ways : ap- 
plied to a mode of multiplex telegraphy, where- 
by six messages can be transmitted simultane- 
ously. 

Hexoic acid, Hexoylene; see under 
Hexane. 

HexpaTtite, a. 184a. [A hybrid form, f. 
Gr. tS + partitus.'] Sexpartite, sextipartite. 
Hexyl (he*ksil), 1869. [f. Gr. 

-YL.] Chem. The hydrocarbon radical Ce H13. 
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It may exist in various forms. Also atirib., 
as in h alcohol, etc. Hence He'xylene = 
Hexene. Hexylic a, of or pertaining to h., 
as kexylic acid, etc. 

Hey he), int. {sbd) [ME. hei, Cf. 
Heigh.] A call to attract attention ; also, an 
exclam, of exultation, incitement, surprise, etc.; 
sometimes an interrogative f). hs, sb, A 

cry of ' hey ! ’ ME, 

JPhr. Hey for — : an utterance of applause or exul- 
tant appreciation of some person or thing, or of some 
place which one resolves to reach 1661. Hey-go« 
mad {diaL\ as adj. — boisterously excited. Hey- 
pass. Hey presto : exclams, of command by con- 
jurors and jugglers ; also as sbs. 

Hey-day arch* 1526. 

[esLvher hey da, {. prec. Ct G, heida, -dz.'} An 
exclamation of gaiety or surprise. 

Hey-day, heyday sb. 1590- [? 

conn. w. prec. The second element was prob. 
not in its origin the word day.] 1. State of 
exaltation or excitement. 2. The stage or 
period when excited feeling is at its height. 
Often associated with day, and taken as the 
most flourishing or exalted time 17^1. Also 
attrib. 

X. Ac your age, The hey-day in the blood is tame 
HamL in. iv. 69. a. In the hey-day of youth 1807, 
of his powers 1877. 

Hey-day guise, -de-gay: see Hay sb^ 

II Heyduck (hai-duk,h^‘i*di?k). 1615. [a. Boh., 
Pol., Serb., Roman, hajduk, Magyar hajdit pi. 
hdjddk, Turk, haidud, etc., robber, brigand.] 
A term, app. meaning orig. " robber, brigand ’ 
(as still in Serbia, etc.), which in Hungary be- 
came the name of a special body of foot-soldiers, 
and in Poland of the liveried personal followers 
and attendants of the nobles. 

Heygh, obs. f. High. 

Hey-ho, hey ho (h^'h^a*), int. 1471. 
An utterance marking the rhythm of movement 
in heaving and hauling (cf. Heave ho) ; often 
used in the burdens of songs, etc. 

Heynne, var. of Hyne adv., hence. 
HeyJjen, obs. f. Heathen. 
im,pron?- OE., ME. Her. 

+Hi, OE., ME. They; them. 

Hi (hsi), int. 1475. [Cf* Hey.] An 
exclam, used to call attention. 

Hiant (hbi*ant), a. 1800. [ad. L. hia7tte7n, 
Mare to gape,] Gaping. 

Hiate (hsiv^t), v. rare. 1646. [f. L. hiat~, 
kiare."] intr. To gape; to cause a hiatus. 
Hia'tion, gaping. 

EQatus (hsi t:^s) . FI. hiatus, hiatuses. 
1563. [a. L.; see prec.] i. A break in con- 
tinuity ; a gaping chasm ; an opening or aper- 
ture. h^oyfrare.^ Ijb. Anat. A foramen 1886. 

2. A gap in a series ; a lacuna in a writing, etc. ; 
a missing link in a chain of events, etc. 1613. 

3. Gram, and Pros, The break between two 
vowels coming together without an intervening 
consonant in successive words or syllables 
1706. 

Hiberaacle Also hy-. 

1708. [yid, h. kibernaculum.'\ A winter retreat ; 
a hibernaculum. 

IlHibernaculum (hoibamseddwli^m). Also 
by*. PL -a. 1699. [L., usu. in pi, f. hibernus 
wintry ; see -cule. ] ti. A greenhouse for 
wintering plants. Evelyn. 2. Zool. The 
winter quarters of a hibernating animal 1789. 
3. Bot. A part of a plant that protects the 
embryo during the winter, as a bulb or bud 
1760. 4. Zool. a. An encysted winter-bud of 

a polyzoan 1885. b. The false operculum of a 
snail 1888. Hence Hiberna-ciilar a. 

Hibernal (hDibaundl), a. Also hy-* 1626. 
[ad. L. hibernalis, f. hibernus wintry.] Of, 
pertaining to, or proper to winter ; appearing 
in winter. Also fg. 

Hibernate (h9rb3in<?it), v. Also hy-. 
1802. [f. L, hibernal-, hibernare to winter.] 
intr. To winter ; to spend the winter in some 
special state suited to resist it; said esp. of 
animals that pass the winter in a state of torpor. 
Also iransf of persons. Also fig. 

Jig. Inclination would lead me to h. during half the 
year Southey. Hence Hi'bema'tor, an animal 
that hibernates. Hiberna'tion, the action, con- 
dition, or period of hibernating; also 7%; 


Hibernian (hoibsunian), a. {sb.) Also 
by*. 1632. [f. L. Hibernia, a corrupted form 
of Iver 7 ia = OCelt. ^Iveriu, whence Ir. Eriu, 
acc. Eirinn, Erinn Erin.] i. Of or belonging 
to Ireland ; Irish. 2. sb. A native of Ireland , 
an Inshman 1709. 

I. The truly H. predicament of being notoriously 
unknown F. Hall. Hence HibeTnianism, Irish 
ch^acter or nationality ; an Irish characteristic, trait, 
or idiom. 

Hibemicism (hoibaunisiz’m). 1758. [f. 
mod.L. Hibernicus Irish ; cf. Scotticis7n.] 
X. An idiom or expression characteristic of 
Irish speech ; esp. an Irish bull (see Bull ^bJ). 
2. Irish nationality 1807. So Hibe*micize v. 
to make Irish in lorm or character. 

Hiberno-, formative element f. L. type 
* Hibernus, as in Hibemo-Celtic, Celtic of 
Ireland. 

[[Hibiscus (hibrsk^s). 1706. [L., a. Gr. 

Wierjcos some malvaceous plant] Bat. A large 
genus of malvaceous plants (herbs, shrubs, and 
trees), mostly from tropical countries ; the Rose- 
mallows. 

Hicciusdoccius(hi*kJmsdjt^*kJms). 1676. [A 
corruption of L. hzcceest doctus ^hQieis the learn- 
ed man or ? nonsense.] A formula used by 
jugglers; hence, *a cant word for a juggler ; one 
that plays fast and loose * (J.). Also attrib. 
Hiccup (hi*k^p), sb. Also hiccough. 
1580. [In form hzekop, hiccup, a var. of hickock, 
Hicket, q.v. Hiccough is a mere error, due 
to the impression that the second element was 
coughd] An involuntary spasm of the respira- 
tory organs, consisting in a quick inspiratory 
movement of the diaphragm checked suddenly 
by closure of the glottis, and accompanied by 
a characteristic sound. Also, a succession of 
such spasms, fig. 1669. Hence Hixeup v, 
intr. to make the sound of a h. ; trans. to utter 
with hiccups, as a drunken person, 

[(Hicjacet (hik dg^'set). 1601. [L, « ^here 
lies The first two words of a Latin epitaph; 
hence, an epitaph. 

The cold Hie Jacets of the dead Tennyson. 

Hick, ^< 5.1 1565. [A by-form of RichardZ] 

'■ An ignorant countryman ; a booby (now 
Hick,j^^.2 rare. Alsotlic. 1607. [See next] 
A hiccup ; a hesitation in speech. Hence Hick 
V. intr. to hiccup. 

fHicket, sb. 1544. [One of the earlier forms 
of hiccup, the other being hickock, both with a 
dim. formative -et, -ock. The stem hick is 
echoic.] Early form of Hiccup sb. -1684. So 
tHicket 2/. Also tHickock sb. and v. 
Hickory (hi-kori). 1676. [Short for Vir- 
ginian powcohicora oily liquor pressed from 
hickory kernels.] i. A N. American tree of 
the genus Carya, with tough heavy wood, and 
bearing drupes enclosing nuts, the kernels of 
which in several species are edible. Also h.- 
tree. 1682. 

There are about a dozen species, all natives of N. 
America, the commonest being the Shell-bark, Scaly- 
bark, or Shag-bark H. (C. alba)i others are the 
Bitter-nut or Swamp H. (C. amara), and the Pig-nut, 
Hog-nut, or Broom H. (C. porcino), 
a. The wood of the American hickory, or a 
stick, or the like, made of it 1676. 3. The nut 
of the American hickory 1866. 4. attrib, 1741. 

a. Old Hickoiy, a nickname of Andrew Jacl^on, 
President of tJ.S. 1829-1837. ^ 

Comh.i b.-elm, an American elm {Ulnms retce~ 
mosd) ; ‘eucalyptus, an Australian tree, Eucalyptus 
punctata, with very hard tough wood; -girdler, a 
longicorn beetle, Oncideres chtgulatus, of U.S. ; 
-horned <*., having very tough or hard horns; -pine, 
N. American species of pine, Pinus Balfouriana, 
var. aristata, and P. pUTtgensi -shirt iJJ.S,), a 
coarse and durable shirt, made of heavy twilled cotton 
with a narrow blue stiipe or a check ; -tree (see i). 

tHickscoTuer. 1530. [See Hick j^.^] A 
character in an interlude of the same name repr. 
a travelled libertine who scoffs at religion; 
hence, a scoffer -1622, Hence -scorning a. 1601. 
Hicksite (hi-kssit). 1839. [f. the name 
ATzV/Sj -H-ITE.] A member of a seceding body 
of American Quakers, founded by Elias Hicks 
in 1827, and holding Socinian doctrines. 
Hickwall (hi'kwpl). local. Also hygh- 
whele, Mghaw(e, hlckle, etc. 14 . . [Prob. 
echoic, in the early form hyghwhele, whence 
other forms modified by popular etymology. 


Cf. Hecco, High-hole, Witwall, Yaffle, 
Yuckle.] The Green Woodpecker, 
ffid (hid), a. ME. [pa. pple. of Hide 
z/.^ j Hidden, concealed, secret. 

Hidage (hsi’ded^). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
See Hide sbJ and -age.] i. A tax payable 
to the royal exchequer for each hide of land. 
2. The assessed value or measurement of lands, 
on which the tax was levied 1862. 

[lEBdalgo (hidasdg^?), 1594. [Sp., formerly 
also hi jo dalgo, i, e. hijo (filko) de algo, son of 
something. Cf. Eidalgo.] In Spain : One 
of the lower nobility ; a gentleman hy birth. 
Also transf. 

Hidden (hi-d’n), ppl. a. 1547- [See Hide 
z'.^] I. Concealed, secret, occult, etc.; see 
Hide v.^ 2. Mus. Applied to the consecutive 
fifths or octaves suggested between two parts 
when they move in similar motion to the inter- 
val of a fifth or octave 1869. 

t. Who..wil lighten the hidden things of darkenes 
N.T, (Rhem.) i Cor. iv. 5. 

EQ'ddenly, adv. 1580. [-ly 2.] In a hid- 
den manner. 

Hide (hold), sb.\ [OE. hid str. fern. 
OTeut, ^hudiz : — pre-Teut. ; cf. L. cutis, 

Gr. ATuroy.] i. The skin of an animal, raw or 
dressed ; esp. applied to the skins of the larger 
beasts and such as may be tanned into leather. 
2. The human skin. (Now contemptuous or 
joc.) OE. 3. A whip made of hide 1851. 

I. Phr. {In) hide and hair: wholly, entirely. 2. 
Who could have beleevd so much insolence durst 
vent it self out from the h. of a varlet *i Milt. 

Comb. ; h.-drogher, a coasting vessel trading in 
hides ; the master of such a vessel ; -money [tr. Gr. 
Sepi^ariKov), the money arising from the hides of the 
victims sacrificed at Athens ; -scraper, -stretclier, 
-worker. 

Hide, sb,^ Obs. exc. Hist [OE. kid str. 
fern., earlier higid, app. from ^hiwid, deriv. of 
hiw~, hiz-, household, family. The suffix is 
obscure.] i. A measure of land in O.E. times, 
and later; primarily, the amount required by 
one free family with its dependants ; defined as 
being as much land as could be tilled with one 
plough in a year. See Carucate. The hide 
was normally » 100 acres, but the size of the 
acre itself varied. 2. nonce-use. (Assoc, with 
Hide j^.^) As much land as could be measured 
by a thong cut out of a hide. Marlowe & 
Nashe. 

1. Phr. Hide and gaine [OF. gaigne], orig. syno- 
nyms of arable land ; later, taken as a phrase. 

Hide, sbi^ ME. [f. PIide z/.l] fX* Con- 
cealment. ME. only. 2. A cache 1649. 

Hide (haid), v.'^ Pa. t. kid ; pa. pple. 
hid, hidden (hi'd'iri. [OE. hydan : — OTeut. 
’^hUdjaiz, i. root of OE. hpd. Hide sb.^, or perh. 

: — pre-Teut. *keudh~,kudh-, seen in Gt./ttvOuv.'] 
J. To put or keep out of sight ; to conceal 

from the notice of others ; to secrete. 2. a. 
ref. To put or keep oneself out of sight OE. 
h. iTztr. To conceal oneself ME. 3. trans. To 
j keep from the knowledge of others ; to keep 
I secret ME. 4. To prevent from being seen 
to obstruct the view of ; to cover up ME. 

X. She hidded theswerde Caxton. IPhr. To h. ends 
face : {a) to turn away one*s eyes, take no heed 
(Biblical ; { 6 ) to keep out of sight. Thou didst h. 
thy face, and I was troubled Ps, xxx. 7. To h. ends 
head ; (at) to take ^shelter ; ( 5 ) to keep out of sight. 
\All hid', the cry in hide-and-seek ; hence, the game 
itself. J L.L.L. iv. iii. 78. a. b. Hide fox and all 
after', an old cry in hide-and seek. Haml.iv. ii. 32. 
3. He that has a secret should not only h. it, but h. 
that he has it to h. Carlyle. 4. A few seconds before 
the sun was totally hid 3810. 

Hide, 1757. [f. Hide sb.'^'] i. transi 
To remove the hide from ; to flay. a. To beat 
the bide of ; to thrash {slang or collogr.) 1825, 
Hide-and-seek. 1672. A children’s game, 
in which one or more hide, and the rest, at a 
' given signal, try to find them. Also iransf. 

The ragged boys, .played, .hide-and-seek among the 
tombstones Dickens. Also Hide-and-go-seek. 
Hideboimd (hsi*dbaund), a. {sb.) 1559, 
[f. Hide si.'^-h bound ppl. a.; cf. tongue-tied,^ 

1. Of cattle; Having the skin clinging closely 
to the back and ribs so that it cannot be loosen- 
ed or raised with the fingers, as a result of bad 
feeding and emaciation. Also transf. and fig, 

2. Of trees : Having the bark so close and un- 
yielding as to impede growth 1626 ; (of soil) 
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Starved and unproductive 1778. 3. transf and 

pg. Of persons, etc.: Restricted in view or 
scope; hence, bigoted 1603. th. Close-fisted 
-1683. 4. Bound with or in leather 1858. 

3. The h. humor which he calls his judgement ?kIiLT. 
sb. The diseases affecting cattle and trees 
described above in i, 2. -3778. 

Hence HL*debiiid v. to render h. ; to confine, 
constrict 1642. 

Hided (hsi-ded), a, ME. [f. Hide + 
-ED^.] I. Having a hide (esp. of a specified 
kind). » Made of hide 1798. 
fHidegeld, -gild. [OE. hidgield^ 

O. E, Law. = Hid AGE. -1706, 

Hi'deland. JdtsL 1577. [f- Hide s 5 ,^ 4- 
Land.] = Hide sb .^ i. 

tEtt*del(s. [OE, kydelsy f. Hide vP and -els. 
Cf. riddle.'] Hiding-place. 

Hideous (hrdios), a. {adv.) [ME. kidous, 
a. AF. hidous = OF. kidos, -eus, f. hisde» hide 
horror, fear.] i. Frightful, dreadful, horrible; 
hence, horribly ugly or unpleasing, revolting, 
fb. Terrific on account of size; huge, immense. 
ME. a. Revolting to the moral sense; abomi- 
nable; odious ME. ts* cidv. Hideously. Milt. 
F, L. vi. 206. 

1- Hurld headlong.. With h. ruine and combustion 
down To bottomless perdition Milt. F. L. i. 46. H. 
alleys Kingsley, noises 1896 b. Of stature huge and 
h. he was Spenser. 2, This h. rashnesse Shaks. 
Hence Hi*deous-ly adv. ME., -ness ME., Hide- 
o'sity 1S56. 

Hider (hai’dsj). ME. [f. Hidez'.i + -erI.] 
One who hides. 

Hiding (hoi-dig], vbl. sh?- ME. [f. Hide 
v?- + -ING^] 1. The action of Hide {lit. 
andyf/.); the condition of being hidden. 2. 
Something that hides ; a hiding-place ME. 

I. A gentleman who was ‘ in h. ’ after . . Culloden Scott. 

Hi‘ding, vbl. sb.^ slang or col/o^. 1809. 
[f. Hide vF] A thrashing. 

Hi*dlings, adv.^ sb,f and a. dial. ME. [f. 
Hid + -LINGS.] I. In k., secretly. 2. sb, {fl.) 
Hiding-places. 3. adj. Secret, clandestine. 
Hidro : see Hydro-. 

Hidrotic (liidrf?-tik). 1705. [ad. med.L 
hidroticus, a. Gr., f. fSpcOs, -wros.] Med. i. 
adj. Of or pertaining to sweat; sudorific ; dia- 
phoretic 1727. a. sb. A medicinal agent 
causing sweat. 

Hie (hsi), V. Now arch, qt poet, [OE. hi- 
gian to strive, be eager, pant.] f i. intr. To 
strive, pant -ME. a. To hasten, go quickly 
ME. fb. To hasten on; to make progress; to 
speed -1608. 3. —sense 2. ME. 4. trans. 
To cause to hasten. Now U.S., of urging a 
hound. 5. with advb. accus. ; usu. to hie one's 
way ME. 

a. Thither.. Accurst.. he [Satan] hies Milt. F.L. 
n. 1055. ^ b. The night higheth fast Spenser. 3. The 
Bees.. high them home as fast as they can 1713. 
Hence fllie* hy sh. haste, speed, 

Hdelaud, obs. and Sc. var. of Highland. 
Hield, heald, v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 

hieldan : — ^halpjan, f. halpo^ inclined.] trans. 
2x1A in.tr. To bend, incline. So f Hield sb. 
Hiemal (hai*/mal), Idlovf rare. Alsohy-. 
1560. [ad. L. hiemalis, f. hiems.] Of or be- 
loMng to winter; winter-. 

Ifiemate (hsi-iha^t), v. rare. 1623. [f. L. 
hiemat-, hiemarel] inir. To winter. Hence 
tHiema-tion. 

il Hiems (hai-emz). 1450. [L. « winter,] 
Winter. 

Hleracite (hai-erasoit). 1585. [ad. med.L. 
Hieracitse (see below),] Eccl. Hist. A follower 
of Hierax, an Egyptian ascetic (c 300 A. D.), 
who denied the resurrection of the body, and 
tai^ht celibacy, etc, 

IlHieracium (hsier^-Ji^m). 1565. [L., a. 
Gr. ifp&jctoyj f. Upa^ hawk.] Bot. A large 
genus of Composite plants, mostly with yellow 
flowers; Hawkweed. 

Hieracosphinx (hsierH-k^sfigks). Egypt. 
Antiq. A hawk-headed sphinx. 
||Hiei:apicra(h9i-erapi*kra). ME. [med.L., 
f. Gr, lepa (fem. of Up 6 si sacred), a name of 
many medicines + iriKpa, fem. of micpSs bitter.] 
Pharmacy. A purgative drug composed of aloes 
and canella bark, sometimes mixed with honey, 
etc. Also corruptly hickerypickery , etc. 


Hierarcli (hsi-eraik). 1574. [ad. nied.L. 
kierarcka, a. Gr. Upa.pxr}S high priest, f. Upos 
+ -apx’7^' ruling, ruler.] i. One who 

has rule or authority in holy things ; an eccle- 
siastical potentate; a chief priest; an arch- 
bishop.^ 2. Applied to an archangel 1667. 

I, Their great H. the Pope Milt. 2. The winged H. 
[Raphael] Milt. F.L. v. 468. Hence Hiera-rchal, 
IHera-rcbic adjs, of or belonging to a h, or a 
hierarchy. 

HieraTctiical, a. 1561. [as prec, + 
-ical.] ti. Belonging to a priestly hierarchy. 
2. Belonging to a regular gradation of orders, i 
classes, or ranks (see Hierarchy 4) 1832. 
Hence HieraTchically adv, 

Hi-erarcbism. 1846. [f. Hierarch (or 
Hierarchy) + -ism.] Hierarchical practice 
and principles. So Hi’erarcbist, an adherent 
of hierarchy. 

Hierarchy (hai-eraoki). [ME., a. OF. zVr-, 
jerarchie, ad. late L. zerarchia, for hierarchia, 

a. Gr. Upapgia the power or rule of a lepapxris 

(Hierarch), episcopate.] i. Each of the 
three divisions of angels, every one comprising 
three orders, in the system of Dionysius the 
Areopagite; see Cherub. Also, the angelic 
host. b. transf. of other beings ME. 2. Rule 
or dominion in holy things; priestly govern- 
ment 1563. 3. concr. An organized body of 

priests or clergy in successive orders or grades 
1619. 4. A body of persons or things ranked 

in grades, orders, or classes, one above an- 
other; spec, in Nat. Science and Logic 1643. 

I. So sang the Hierarchies Milt. F. L. vii. 192. b. 
Olympus’ faded h. Keats. 4. A h. of Concepts 1864. 
Hieratic, -al (hsierae-tik, -al), a. 1656. [ad. 
L. hieraticus, a. Gr, UpariKos priestly, f, (ult.) 
tepdofiai to be a priest.] i. Pertaining to or 
used by the priestly class ; used in connexion 
with sacred subjects, spec. a. Applied to a 
style of ancient Egyptian writing, which con- 
sisted of abridged forms of hieroglyphics 1669. 

b. Hieratic paper — next. 1656. c. Applied to 

a style of art (esp. Eg)q)tian or Greek), in 
which earlier types or methods, fixed by reli- 
gious tradition, are conventionally adhered to. 
Also fg. 1841. 2. gen. Priestly, sacerdotal 

1859. 

1. a. This mode of writing, .has been called with- 
out much reason ‘ the hieratic ’ Rawlinson. 2. The 
Law and the Prophets. .constituted.. the h. Hebrew 
books 1893. 

Hieratica (hoierm-tika). 1832. [L. (sc. 
charta or papyrus) ; see prec.] Papyrus of the 
finest quahty, anciently appropriated to sacred 
writings. (Now, a trade name of a special 
quality of paper.) 

Hiero-, bef. a vowel Ilier-, comb. f. Gr. 
Upos sacred, holy. 

EBerocracy (hoier^-krasi). 1794. [-cracy.] 
I. = Hierarchy 2. 2. = Hierarchy 3. 

Southey. Hence Hierocra’tic, -al a, of or 
pertaining to a h. 

Hierodule (h^i-er^^di^l). 1835. [ad. late L. 
hierodulus, a. Gr., t Up 6 v (adj. neut. used 
subst.) temple 4- SoOAos.] A slave (of either 
' sex) dwelling in a temple, and dedicated to the 
service of a god. 

Hieroglyph (hoi-er^glif), sb. 1598. [f. 

Hieroglyphic ; cf. F, hiiroglyphe. The Gr. 
Upoy\v<f)os meant ‘ a carver of hieroglyphics ’.] 
I. A hieroglyphic character; a figure of a tree, 
animal, etc., standing for a word, syllable, or 
sound, and forming an element of a species of 
writing found on ancient Egyptian monuments 
or records ; thence extended to the like in the 
writing of other races. Also, a writing of this 
kind. 2. transf. and fig. A secret or enigmati- 
cal figure ; an emblem 1646. Also joc. 3. 
One who makes hieroglyphic inscriptions {rare) 
1863. 

2. On your brows.. An h. of sorrow, a fiery sign 
Swinburne. So Hi'eroglyph v. to represent by a 
h. ; to write in hieroglyphs. Jtatiero'glypher {rare). 

Hieroglyphic (hoier^igli-fik). Also 7 gie-. 
1585. [ad. F. hUroglyphique, or late L. Hero- 
glyphicus, a. Gr., f. Up 6 s sacred 4- yXvcprj 
carving. The adj . was used subst. by Plutarch, 
rh Upoy\vq)iKd (sc. yph/Apiara), whence hiero- 
glyphics.] I 

i A. adj. I. Of the nature of a hieroglyph I 


(sense 1) ; written in or consisting of hierogly- 
phics. 2. transf and fig. Having a hidden 
meaning ; symbolical, emblematic 1647. 3. 

Containing or inscribed with hieroglyphs 1663. 
d,. JOC. Difficult to decipher 1856. 

1, The Chinese .was in its origin a h. system Max 
Muller. 2. So that all fair Species be Hieroglyphick 
marks of Thee Cowley. 4- A h. scrawl 1856. 

B. sb. j. orig, in pi. = Gr. rd UpoyXvcpiKa. 
The character or mode of writing used by the 
ancient Egyptians (or others), consisting of 
figures of objects directly or figuratively repre- 
senting words [picture-writing), or, in certain 
cases, syllables or letters. The sing, is rarely 
used. 1586. 2. A picture standing for a word 

or notion ; hence, a figure, device, or sign, 
having some hidden meaning ; an enigmatical 
symbol, an emblem ; a hieroglyph 1596. b. pi. 
joc. Characters difficult to make out 1734. 

2. A silken string circles both their bodies as the 
Hyerogliphic or bond of Wedlock Sir T. Herbert- 
b. The hieroglyphics of Bradshaw 1862. 

Hence fHiero glyphic v. to represent by, or as 
by, a h. ; to interpret or express, as a h, Hiero- 
gly‘pliical a. = Hieroglybhic a. Hieroglyplh- 
csdly adv. 

I HierO'glypliist. 1829. [? f. Gr. UpoyXv<pos 
4- -1ST.] A writer of hieroglyphs ; one versed 
in hieroglyphs. So Hiero'glyphize v. to write 
or express by hieroglyphics. 

Hierogram (hsi-er^igisem). 1656. [f. Hi- 
ero- 4- -gram.] A sacred symbol; a hiero- 
glvph {/?/. and fig.). 

Hierogra*mmate, «at. 1864. [f. Gr. Upo- 
ypafifiarevs.] A writer of sacred records, spec. 
of hieroglyphics 

Hierogramma’tic, a. 1641. [f. Hiero- 
gram.] Of the nature of a hierogram, relating 
to or consisting of hierograms. So Hiero- 
gramma’tical a. Hierogra*mmatist = prec. 
Hierograpli (hsi-emgraf). 1835. [f. Gr. 
tepds sacred 4- -ypacpos (see -graph).] A 
sacred inscription or symbol ; a hieroglyph. 
So Hiero’grapher, a sacred scribe. Hiero- 
gra’phic, -al a. of the nature of, or relating to, 
sacred writing or symbols. Hiero ’graphy, a 
description of sacred things; fwriting by 
hierograms. 

Hiero'latry. 1814. [See Hiero- and 
-LATRY.] Worship of saints ; hagiolatry. 
Coleridge. 

Hierology (hsierpdodgi). 1828. [f. Hiero- 
4 * -LOGY.] ti. ' A discourse on sacred things' 
(Webster). Its. Hieroglyphic lore -1859. 3. 

Sacred literature or lore; e.g. that of the 
Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, etc. 1854. 4. = 

Hagiology. 1890. So Bherolo’gic, -al a. be- 
longing to h. Hiero’logist, one versed in h. 
Hi’eromancy. 1775. [See Hiero- and 
-mangy,] Divination from observation of ob- 
jects offered in sacrifice, or from sacred things. 
HieromaTtyr. 1864. [f. Hiero- + Mar- 
tyr.] Gr, Ch. A martyr who was in holy 
orders. 

IjHieromnemon (hder^mnrm^n). 1727. 
[Gr. Upopvfjficuv adj. and sb., f. tepbs 4 - fxvr]/J.ccv.] 
A sacred recorder, i. Gr. Antiq. The title of 
one of the two deputies sent by each tribe to 
the Amphictyonic council, whose office was 
concerned with religious matters 1753. 2. Gr. 
Ch. An officer who stood behind the patnarch, 
and showed him the prayers, psalms, etc. he 
was^to rehearse. 

Hieromonach (haier^^mpmak). 1882. [ad. 
Gr% lepopiSvaxos (see Hiero- and Monk).] 
Gr. Ch. A monk who is also a priest ; opp. to 
a ‘ secular ’ cleric. 

Hieronymian (haier<3ni*mian). 1656. [f. 
Hieronymus Jerome, a sth c. father of the 
Church; see -ian.] 1. adj. Of or belonging 10 
St. Jerome, the author of the Latin Vulgate 
translation of the Bible 1884. 2. sb. ^ Hiero- 
nymite sb. So Hieronymic a. » i. 
Hieronymite (haierp*nimait). 1550. [f. as 
prec. 4 - -ITE.] I. sh. A hermit of any of the 
orders of St. Jerome. 2. adj. Belonging to any 
of these orders 1843. 

Hierophant (hai'&^fsent). 1677. [ad. late 
L. hierophantes, -phanta, a, Gr., f. fepoy sacred 
4- <l>atv€LV bring to light, Cf. F. hitrophante.] 
I. Antiq. An official expounder of sacred 
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mysteries or ceremonies, esp, in ancient Greece; 
an initiating or presiding priest. a. gen. The 
minister of any ‘ re\ elation ’ ; the interpreter of 
any esoteric principle 1822. So ECi*eropliancy, 
the function of a h. Hierophamtic a. of or 
belonging to a h. or hierophants; resembling 
a h. 

Hieroscopy (hoier^-sk^pi). 1727. [ad. Gr, 

l€p 0 <JK 07 Tici.~\ — HIEROMANCY. 

Hierosolymitan (hsier^^s^-limaitan). 1538. 
[ad. late L. Hierosolymttanus, f. Hierosolyma 
= Gr. *l6/30<roAv^a.] i. adj. Belonging to 
Jerusalem 1721. 2. sb. A native or inhabitant 

of Jerusalem. So BtLeroso’lymite sb. and a. 
Hiemrgy (hsi'er^id^i). Also 8 -otargy. 
1678. [ad. Gr. Upovpyia ; see -URGY.] A 
sacred work; a religious observance or rite 
Hifalutin, var. of Highfalutin. 

Higgle (hi-g’l), V. 1633. [app. related to 
Haggle, with vowel-modification.] i. intr. 
To cavil as to terms ; esp, to stickle for petty 
advantages in bargaining ; to chaffer. 2. * To 
go selling provisions from door to door’ (J.) 
1790. 

I. We will not h. with so frank a chapman for a few 
months under or over Fuller. To h. over an argu- 
ment JowETT. Also Higgle-haggle Carlyle. 

Higgledy-piggledy (hi-gndi prg’ldi), adv., 

sb.,a. 1598. [?J I. Without any order of posi- 

tion or direction; in jumbled confusion. Usu. 
co7itemptuous. 2. sb. A confusion; a disorderly 
jumble 1659. 3. adj. Confused ; topsy-turvy 

1832. 

Higgler (hi'glai). 1637. [f- Higgle v. + 
-ER ^.] I. One who higgles in bargaining. 2. 
An itinerant dealer; esp. a carrier or huckster 
who buys up poultry and dairy produce, and 
supplies in exchange petty commodities from 
the shops in town 1637. 

High (hsi), a. [Com. Tent. : OE. 
to-, : — OTeut. : — pre-Teut. 

^koukos, OE, kiah, hih, gave ME. hegh^ heygh 
(htfx^), whence, in 14th c., hi^, high (hfx), and, 
later, hie, hy. Mod. Eng. retains the late ME. 
spelling high, with the pronunc. (hai).] 

L I, Of considerable upward extent or mag- 
nitude; Hong upwards’ (J.); lofty, tall. Hzgh 
relief', see Relief. 2. Having a (specified) 
upward extent OE. 3. Situated far above the 
ground or some base. Formerly, as in High 
Asia, etc, denoting the upper (or inland) part. 
OE. 4. Of physical actions : Extending to or 
from a height; performed at a height 1596. b. 
Of a vowel-sound : Produced with the tongue 
or part of it in a raised position. Sweet. 

I. The trees so straight and hy Spenser. •' *. The 
snow was..balfe legge h. 1633. 3. Up above the 

world so h. 1836. She lay in the Garret four Story h. 
De Foe. 4. The bound and h. curuet Of Marses fierie 
steed A IVs Well n. iii. 299. 

n. Fig. senses, i. Of exalted rank, station, 
dignity, position, or estimation OE. 2. Of ex- 
alted quality, character, or style; high-class 
OE,; weighty, grave, serious ME.; advanced, 
abstruse ME. 3. Chief, principal, main; 
special. Now only m certain collocations. M E. 

4. Rich in flavour or quality ; luxurious ME. 

5. Of meat, esp. game : Slightly tainted ; usu. 

as a desirable condition 1816. 6. Of qualities, 
conditions, and actions : Of great amount, de- 
gree, force, or value ME. fb. Of the voice : 
Raised, loud -1776. c, Geog. Of latitude ; At 
a great distance from the equator 1748. d. 
High-priced 1727. e. Played for high stakes 
1828, 7. Of a time or season: Well-advanced; 
fully come. (In high noon, high day, often with 
the notion that the sun is high in the heavens.) 
ME. 8. * Far advanced into antiquity ’ (J.) ; 
ancient 1601. g. Of or in reference to musical 
sounds : Acute in pitch; shrill ME, 10. Show- 
ing pride, self-exaltation, resentment, or the 
like ; haughty, pretentious, overbearing ; 
wrathful ME. fb. Eager, keen -1709, ii. 
Extreme in opinion (esp. political or religious) ; 
carrying an opinion or doctrine to an extreme 
1675. 12. Emotionally exalted; hilarious; 

chiefly in high spirits 1738 ; intoxicated (slang) 
1627. 

t. Princes and lordes of hie estate Caxton. Phr. 
Him God, h. heaven : emphatic for God, heaven. 
The Most P/igh 5 the Supreme Being? God. How 
doth God know? and is there knowledge in the most 


H. ? Fs. bcxiii. 11. 2. A man of hye merite Caxton. 

H. resolves Pope, thinking Wordsw., crimes and 
misdemeanours H. Cox. H. Mathematics (mod.). 
3. A place. . where the hie market is holden 1553. H. 
altar H igh road, etc. 4. Like a Horse Full of h. 
Feeding Shaks, 6. An heigh folye Chaucer. H. 
speed Shaks. The Exchange L H. Locke. H. Duties 
1714, temperature Scoresbv, explosives (see below) 
1897. d. I suppose now stocks are h. Swift, e. H. 
^ay 1 889. 7. Tyle it was past hye none Ld. Berners. 
H. summer i860. 8. Poems of h. antiquity Warton. 

10. H. words 1592. Indeed the Bishops are so h , that 
very few do love them Pepys. ii. H. and Low, Watch- 
words of Party, on all tongues are rife .Wordsw. 12. 
A h. old time 1897. 

Phrases. H. and dry \ said of a vessel on shore out 
[ of the water ; hence out of the current of events or 
progress, ‘ stranded With a h. hand : imperiously. 
On the h. horse : see Horse. H. and lozo : (people) 
of all conditions. H. and mighty : (a) formerly an 
epithet of dignity? (b) colloq. Imperious, arrogant. 
High priori : a burlesque alteration of A priori. On 
the h. ropes (colloq.) ; in an elated, disdainful or en- 
raged mood. On b. (rarely upon, of h.) [orig. ajt 
high ? see An prep.], a. In or to a height, above, 
aloft ; spec, up to or in heaven, tb. Aloud, c. Frojn 
on k. (rarely from h.) ; from a h. place or position ; 
spec, from heaven. 

Combs., etc. x. In OE. hSaJi was often combined 
with a sb. ? in ME. these combs, were often written 
divisim, and, when adjective inflexions were lost, 
they were indistinguishable fiom the ordinary use of 
the adj. bef a sb. Thus : a, in lit. sense ‘ lofty as 
heahdo 7 id Highland. b. High in degree, rank, or 
dignity, as hfah-mgssse high Mass ? hicdt-strxt High 
STREET ; kedh-iid High tide. c. esp. in names of 
offices and dignities, with sense ‘ chief, principal, head, 
arch- *, sometimes ‘exalted, lofty : e..g. hiah-diacon 
aichdeacon? hiah-gerSfa high Reeve? hiah-god 
high God, the Most High ? etc. d. On the analogy 
of these, frequently used with later official titles, im- 
plying the supreme officer or dignitary, or the like ? 
e. g. High Admiral, Batlzjf, Master (of St. Paul’s 
School, etc.), Shemjf, Steward, etc See these wds. 

2. Special combs : h. Change, the time of greatest 
activity on ’Change, or the Exchange at such a tune 
(cf. II. 7) ? h. cross, a cross set on a pedestal m a 
market-place, or in the centre of a town or village ; 
h. explosive, an explosive, such as dynamite, which 
is more rapid and powerful than gunpowder? fh. 
Mall, the time of greatest resort in the Mall (cf. 

11. 7) ; h. place, in Scripture, a place of worship or 
sacrifice (usually idolatrous) on a hill or high ground ? 
h. table, a table raised above the rest at a public 
dinner ; spec, in colleges, the table at which the head 
and the fellows sit ; h. tea, a tea at which meat or fish 
is served, b. With agent-noun, denoting a high de- 
gree of performance ; as h.-bidder, -jj^nper, diver, etc. 

3. a. With nouns forming attrib. phrases; as /r.- 
action, •speedy pressure, etc. b. Parasynthetic 
combs. ; as h.-atigled, -arched, -coloured, etc. ; h.- 
blooded, of high blood, race, or descent , -kilted, 
wearing the kilt or petticoat high, or tucked up? fig. 
indecorous ? -necked. See also Main Words. 

B. sb, [The adj, used absoLj i. A high 
place or region; a height. Obs.Hxc. Sc, ME. 
b. A high level or figure, fa. Height, altitude ; 
fg. acme -1557. 3, Cards, The ace or highest 

trump out. Also, the highest card in cutting 
for deal. See also All fours i. 1680. 

High, (hoi), adv. Compared Higher, 
Highest. [OE. hidk, later hiage ; thence 
early ME. ht^e, he^, blending in form with the 
adj.J I. At or to a great distance upward ; 
i far up; aloft. b. Horsemanship. With .high 
I action 1686. 2. fig . In or to a high position, 

! degree, estimation, amount, price, etc. ME. ; 
floudly -1648 ; richly ; to excess 1628. 3. In 

or into a high latitude 1662. 4. fa. Far on, 

late (in time), b. Far back, early. 1523. 5. 

At or to a high pitch, shrilly 1601. fe. In a 
high manner (see High a. II. 10) -1844. 

X, Such as clymbe to hye 1559. a. Where it seems 
people do drink h. Pepys. 3. Twel. N. n. iii. 42. 
6 . Others.. reason’d high Of Providence Milt. P.L. 

II. 558. 

Phrases. H. and low ; fWholly, entirely ; up and 
down ? in every place or part (1698). To play h. ; to 
play for h. stakes? to play a h. card. To run h, : lit. 
said of the sea when there is a strong current with 
a h. tide, or with h. waves ; hence fig. of feelings or 
conditions 1711. 

Combs, a. In syntactic comb, with pres, or pa. pple. 
of any vb. which can be qualified m the active or 
passive by or highly*. c.g. to atm k., hence h.- 
aimingyh.-aimed'i i’h.-cargued, -carved Naui. (.see 
Cargurd, Carved) ; b.-descenqed, of lofty descent ; 
•finished, of high, finish? highly accomplished? 
-grown, grown to a height? overgrown with tall 
vegetation; -strung, strung to a high tension or 
pitch ? fig. in a h. .state of vigour or sensitiveness. 

b. With an adj. = Highly as h. faniasiicall 1601. 

c. Occas. hyphened to a vb. 163a. 

tHigll, V, [OE. hian, i. heah liiGH ^.“1 


To make, or become, high or higher (lit, and 
^ fig*) -1633. 

I The tydes doe h. about some 6 Foot 1633. 

; EQgnball. i. A species of poker played 
I with numbered balls. 2, slang, A dnnk of 
I whisky in a tall glass 1899. 

Hi-g]a-bi*nder. U,s. slang, 1806. [f. 

High a. II. 10; cf. Hellbender,] i. A 
rough, 2. One of a secret society of black- 
mailers said to exist among the Chinese in 
(California and other parts 1887. 
Hi'gll-lblow:er. 1831. A horse that makes 
a blowing noise by flapping the nostrils at each 
expiration in galloping ; a roarer. 
Hi'gll-boni, a, ME. Of noble birth. 

I High-bred,^. 1674.' i. Of high breed, 
stock, or descent. 2. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of high breeding 1796. 
Hi-gh-browed, a, 1875. [f. High a, + 
Brow sb."^ -f- -ed 2.] i. Lofty-browed. 2. In- 
tellectually superior. orig. U.S. 1908, SoHi'gh- 
brow, a, ; sb, a person so characteri2ed 1911. 
High Church. 1702. [app. from High- 
Churchman, and used attrib. as in High Church 
party, and then subst.] 

! A. adj. or attrib. phr. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of High-Churchmen, or their 
principles and practices 1704. 

B. sb. [orig. short for H. C. party, H, C. 
principles,^ The party or principles of the 
High-Churchmen (see next). Hence High- 
ChuTchism, High Church principles, doctrine, 
or practice. High- ChuTchist, -ite, an adherent 
to High Church principles. 
High-ChuTchman. 1687. [orig. high 
Churchman ; cf. good Churchman, etc.] A 
member of the Church of England holding 
opinions which give a high place to the autho- 
rity and claims ot the Episcopate and the priest- 
hood, the saving grace of the sacraments, and, 
generally, to those points ot doctrine, discipline, 
and ritual by which the Anglican Church is 
distinguished from the Calvmistic and the 
Protestant Nonconformist churches. Hence 
High-Chu*rchmanship, the doctrine or practice 
of High-Churchmen ; adherence to the High 
Church party. 

High court. 1450. A supreme court. 
Without qualification High Court now means 
‘ High Court of Justice ’. Also attrib. 

High day, hi'gh-day, bi'gbday. ME. 
[f. High a,', in 3, for hey-day. ~\ i, A day of 
high celebration, f 2. Full day, when the sun 
is high -1647. 3. Perversion of Hey-day sb, 2. 
1771. 4, attrib. 1596. 

4. Thou spend’st such high-day wit in praising him 
Shaks. 

HHgtier (hoi’sj), a. (jA) and adv. [OE.; 
see PIiGH.] A. adj. i. The comparative of 
High a., q.v. 2. spec. Superior to the com- 
mon sort ; passing or lying beyond the ordinary 
limits 1836. 3. quasi- One higher ; a superior 
ME. 

z, Phr. The h. classes, the h, education of women, 
h. mathematics, H. criticism ; see Criticism. 

B, adv. Comparative of High adv,, q.v. OE. 

Higher, v, rare, 1715. [f. prec. adj.; cf. 

lower ib.'\ i. trans. To make higher, raise. 
2. intr. To become higher, mount 1872. 

a. In ever-highering eagle-circles up To the great 
Sun of Glory Tennyson. 

Highermost (hoi-oinuynst), a, {advl) rare, 

1629. [-MOST.] == Highest. 

Highest (hoi'est), a. (^sb.) and adv. [OE. 
hiehst, hyhst, hihst, and hiahst, hlagost, ME, 
he^est.'] A. adj. The superlative of High a., 
q.v. B. absol. or as sb, 1, absol. The Highest 
(also the most Highest) : the Supreme Being, 
God OE. t2. The highest part -1634. 3 » 

liighest position or pitch; usti. with at ME. 
4. That which is highest (in fig. sense) 1861. 
b. In the highest (Biblical) : tr. L. in excelsis, 
Gr. kv lipiarois « in the loftiest places, in the 
heavens; now occas., ‘in the highest degree’ 
1526. 

3. Whan the sonne Is in the hyest «26. 4. We 

needs must love the h. when we see it Tennyson, b. 
Glory to God in the h. Luke ii. 14. 

C. adv. The superlative of pIiOH adv*, q.v. 
Highfalutin, -ing (hait^liZ’tin), orig* U.S. 

slang. 1848. [f. High ?] i, sb. Absurdly 
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pompous Speech or writing ; bombast, a. adj. 
Absurdly pompous or bombastic in. style 1857. 
Hi’gll-flowti, a, 1647. [f. High adtv, + 

Flown pa. pph, of Fly t?.] ti. Soaring high ; 
elevated ; elated -1842. 2. Extravagant, hyper- 
bolical; bombastic 1665, -j-3. Of persons: 

Extreme in opinion or party feeling. Cf. High- 
flyer 3. -1705. 

at. Such are the high-flown expressions of Pnidentius 
Gibbon. 3. He was a high-fione Cavalier Wood. 

Hi'gh-flyer, -fder. 1589. [f. High adv. 
+ Flyer.] i. lit. One who or that which flies 
high, b. Pop. name of the Purple Emperor 
butterfly, and of the genus Ypsipetes of moths 
1773. 3. One who soars high in his ambitions, 

notions, etc. 1663. 3. One who has lofty or 

high-flown notions on some question of polity, 
esp- ecclesiastical ; spec, in ly-iSth c. a High- 
Churchman a Tory 1680. t4. A fast stage- 

coach -1868. 5. slang. A fashionable strumpet ; 
a ' swell ’ beggar ; a begging-letter writer 1700. 
Hi'gti-flyiiig, a. 1622. i. lit. That flies 
high, as a bird. s. Soaring high in notions, 
aims, etc. 1581. 3* Holding the principles of 

the High-flyers; extreme 1695. 

3. A high-flying monarchy man 1792. 
ffi*gli-ha:nded, a. 1631. Acting or done 
with a high hand, or in an overbearing or 
arbitrary manner. High-hamdedly, -ness. 
Hi*gll(-)liat. U,S. 1899. A tall hat; 
a person of affected superiority. Also attrib, or 
as adj., and as vh. intr. 

HS*gh-liea;rted, a. ME. Courageous, high- 
spirited ; in early use occas.. Haughty. Hence 
High*liea*rtedness. 

High-hoe. Hickwall. 

Hi'gh-hole. U,S, i860. [Etymologizing 
var. of hyghwhele, kighwale, hewhole, early fif. 
Hickwall.] The Flicker, Colaptes auratus. 
So High-holder. 

Highland (hai-lsnd). OE. A. sh, i. High 
or elevated land ; a lofty headland or cliff. 3. 
spec, (Now always pi,. Sc, pronunc. hf Idnts.) 
A mountainous district ; spec. The territory in 
Scotland formerly occupied by the Celtic clans 
ME. 

X, Off the h. of Valparaiso 174S. 

B. attrib, or adj. i. Of, pertaining to, or 
inhabiting high land or a mountainous district 
1595. 3. spec. Of, belonging to, or character- 
istic of the Highlands of Scotland ME. 

X. Merely the h. clouds over the mountains Kane. 
2. H. dress, the kilt, etc., worn by the H. clansmen 
and soldiers. A generation of H. Thieves and Red- 
shanks Milt. 

Highlander (hoi-l^ndai). 1632. [f. prec. 
+ -ER ^ I.] I. An inhabitant of high land. 3. 
spec. A native of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Also, a soldier of a Highland regiment. 1642, 
b. Highland cattle 1787. Hi'ghlandman 1425. 
High light, hi-gh-Hght. 1658. [HiGHtr. 
II. 6, Light sb, 12.] i. In painting, photo- 
graphy, and cinematography, any of the bright- 
est parts of a subject or a representation of it ; 
often pi. Also transf, and fig, 3. A moment 
or detail of vivid interest. Chiefly 1905. 
fHigh-lone, adv, 1597. [Corruption of 
alone.'] Quite alone, without support -1760. 
High-low (horUa). i8or. [f. High«z.+ 
Low a. ; in contrast with ‘ top ’ boots and * low * 
shoes,] (Usu. pL) A laced boot reaching up 
over the ankle. 

Highly (horli), adv, [OE. hiaUce, f. hiah 
High-i— -LY^.] 1. lit. In a high place or 

situation ; aloft. 3. In or to a high position or 
rank OE. 3. In or to a high degree ; very, much 
OE. 4. With honour, appreciation, or praise 
ME. 5. Proudly, arrogantly ; ambitiously ; 
with indignation or anger. Obs, or arch, ME. 
6. Hyphened toappl. adj., when 'this is used 
attrib. 1711. 

Hi'ghman, high-man. 1592. [f. High a;. 
+ Man.] Usu. pi. Dice loaded so as to turn 
up high numbers. 

IIi*gh-me:ttled, a, 1626. Of high mettle ; 
high-spirited, high-couraged. 

A military and high-mettl^ nation Bacon. 

Hi’gh-iilitnded, a, 1503. i. Haughty, 
proud, or arrogant in spirit [arch.) 3. Having 
a morally lofty character ; magnanimous 1556. 
I. Lord, I am not hye mynded, I haue no proude 


Well-brec^ and 
Hence Bfigh- 


lokes CovERDA-LE Ps, cxxx[i]. I. 
hi^h-minded youths W. Irvzng. 
mi*nded-ly adv., -ness- 
Hi'ghmost, a. Obs, or dial. 1592. [-most.] 
= Highest. 

Highness (hsimes), sb, [OE. hianes, -nis, 
later heahnes, f. hiah High; see -ness.] i. 
The quality or condition of being high ; lofti- 
ness, tallness. In lit, sense now usu. Height. 
tb. concr. A height; top, summit -1491. a* 
With possessive (e.g. the King's Highness; 
His, Her, Your Rightness), as a title of honour 
given to princes ME. t3. Haughtiness ; over- 
bearingness -1658. 4. Greatness of degree, 

amount, force, etc. 1659. 

4. The E of the wind 1659, of the rates 1884. 

IH-gh-pitched, dt. 1593. i. Of high pitch 
acoustically 1748. 2. Of lofty tone or character 

1593. 3 * Steep 1615. 

2. High-pitch’d thoughts Shaks., language 1875. 

High priest, hi‘gh-priest, ME. [See 
High a, II. 3.] l A chief priest; esp. the 
Jewish chief priest. Applied to Christ {Heb. 
iv. 14). 2. transf. The head of any * cult ' 1767. 

2. Ricardo, the high-priest of the bullionists 1878. 
So High-prie'stess. High-prie’sthood, the office 
of high priest (also7%;). £Cigh-prie*stly a. 
Hi*gh-rea ching, a. 1594. lit> That reaches 
high ; jig. aspiring. 

H. Buckingham growes circumspect Shaks. 

High road, hi'gh-roa d. 1709. [After 
Highway.] A highway. Also Jig, 
f Hi*gh-ru:nner. 1670. A false die loaded 
so as to run on the high numbers ; cf. Highman, 
-1721. 

High school : see School sh. I. i g. 
Hi*gh-se:t, a, ME. L Set in a high posi- 
tion, 3. High-pitched 1631. 
tHi’gh-shoe. 1650. i. One who wears high 
shoes, as rustics did in the 17th c. ; hence, a 
rustic, plain man -1695. 2. pi. High shoon 

used attrib. = Rustic, boorish --1676. Hence 
fHi'gh-shod, -shoed a, 

Hi'gh-sou.nding, a. 1560. i. Highly 
sonorous. 3. Having an imposing or preten- 
tious sound 1784. 

I. Tinkling cymbal and high-sounding brass Cowper. 
Hi gh-spi-iited, a, 1631. Possessing or 

marked by a lofty, courageous, or bold spirit; 
mettlesome. 

Hi‘gh-ste pper. i860. A horse which lifts 
its feet high from the ground in moving ; transf. 
a person of stately walk or bearing. So Hi-gh- 
ste:pping a. 1855. 

Hi'gh-sto mached, a. Obs. or arch. 1548. 
[See Stomach.] Of high courage or spirit ; 
naughty. 

High stomack’d are they both, and full of ire 
Rick. TI, 1, L 18. 

High street. OE. [See Street.] Often 
down to 17th c., A highway, a main road, in 
country or town; now, usually, the proper 
name {High Street) of that street of a town 
which is built upon a great highway, and is (or 
was orig.) the principal one in the town. 

In OE. times often applied to one of the Roman 
Roads or ‘ Streets *; it remains as the name of one of 
these in Westmorland. 

Hight, arch. [Com. Tent, vb, ; orig. 
reduplicated : OE. h&tan, pa. t. hehf, contr. 
hit, pa. pple. hdten — Goth, haitan, pa. t. 
haihait, to call by name, to name, bid, com- 
mand. In ME. the passive form had been lost, 
so that the active hoten, hight, came to be both 

* to call ’ and * to be called *, the latter being 
the chief use in later times. The only parts 
still in literary use are the pa. pple. hight 

* called and the kindred pa. t. hight * was 
called both conscious archaisms.] 

1, trans, f i. To command, bid ; to order, 
ordain ; to bid come (arch, in Spenser) -1591. 

2. To promise, to vow. Obs. exc. Sc, OE. t3. 
parenthetical. To assure (one that it is as one 
says) -1515. 4. To call, to name. (Now only 
'id pa. pple.) OE. 

2. Oon aupw to grete god I heete Chaucer. 4. A 
little pest, hight Tommy Moore W. Irving. 

II. intr,\ in ongin medio-passive. To call 
oneself, be called, have or bear the name. 


(Now only in the archaic pa. t. hight,] OE. 
Already in OE, the passive infinitive had to he 

i:-j V-. tjjg active Mtan, ME. hdten, nortn, 

from an early date in ME., the passive 


forms began to yield to the corresponding active ones: 
(<z) in Pres. t. hatan, hdte(n. (By Spenser also erroru 
in pa. t.) (k) in Pa. t. het, hete • later also in pres, 

t. (c) in Pa. t. highte (etc.), later hight. (d) B'rom 
14th c. to i8th c. hight was extended to the prea. t., 
and to the infinitive. 

This gentil hostelrye That _ highte the Tabard 
Chaucer. Lowder (for so his dog bote) Spenser, 
It rightly hot The well of life — F. Q. i. xL 29. 

^ni. Used by Spenser as 2. pseudo-archaism 
in senses : a. to direct ; b. to commit ; c. to 
name, designate, mention ; d. to mean. 

Hence fHi’ghting (heting, hetting, hoting) 
vbl. sb, bidding or promising; concr. a promise, 
a vow. 

tHigtlt, 57.2 [Early ME. huikten.^ hihten., of 
doubtful origin.] trans. To adorn, embellish, 
set off -1633. 

Higlit(h, obs. fl. or van. of Height. 
EQgli-tide. [OE. hiahtid.) f. High a. + 
Tide. In mod. Eng. ad. Ger. hochzeit.] A 
high time, high day, festival. 

High tide ; see Tide. 

Hj*gh-toned, a. 1779. [f. high tone + 
-ED^.J 1. High in pitch (vocal or musical). 

3. High-strung, tense 1804. 3. High-princi- 

pled ; expressing lofty sentiments ; having dig- 
nified manners 1814. b. U.S. colloq. Excellent, 
tasteful. 

2. His temper was naturally irritable and high-toned 
1814. 3. In whose high-toned impartial mind Degrees 
of mortal rank and state Seem objects of indifferent 
weight Scott. 

Highty-tighty, var. of Hoity-toity, q. v. 
High water. 1626. The state of the tide 
when the water is highest ; the time when the 
tide is at the fuU- 

High-water mark. a. lit. The mark left by the 
tide at high water; esp. the highest line ever so 
reached 1553. Also, the highest line touched by a 
flooded river or lake. b. fig. The highest point of 
intensity, excellence, prosperity, etc. attained 1750. 
Highway (hoi-wl"!.)- [From High a. II. 3 
+ Way. In OE. a true compound ; but in 
i5-i7th c. often two wds. Freq. antithetic to 
By-way.] i. A public road open to all passen- 
gers, a high road ; esp. a main or principal 
road. 3. transf a. The ordinary or main route 
by land or water ME. b. Any well-beaten 
track 1579. Z'fi§> A. course of conduct leading 
directly to some end or result 1598 ; the ordi- 
nary or direct course (of conduct, thought, 
speech, etc.) 1637. 4. attrib, 1600. 

I. Phr. The Kinfs Highways an expression dating 
from the time when the king’s h. was in a special 
manner under his protection. To take {to) the h., to 
become a highwayman, footpad, etc. 2. The Platte 
has become a h, for the fur traders W. Irving, 3. On 
the h. to ruin Jowett. Comb. h. rate, tax, one 
imposed for the maintenance of highways. 

Highwayman (hoi'w^msen). 1649. [{. 

prec.J I. One who frequents the highway for 
the purpose of robbing passengers; esp. one 
who is mounted, as dist. from z. foot-pad, 3. 
local, A surveyor of highways 1888. 
Hi*gh-wrought, a, 1604. I. Agitated to 
a high degi ee. 3, Wrought with great art or 

skill ; accurately finished 1728. 

X. It is a high wrought Flood 0 th. ii. i. 2. 

Higra, higre, obs. ff. Eagre. 

Hijacker (hai'd^ae-kai). H.S. slang. 1924. 
[?] An armed person who preys on bootleggers. 
l|Hijra(h). See Hegira. Hence HHijrifl. 
Hike (hoik), v. colloq. orig. dial. 1809. 
[Obscure.] 1. intr. To tramp (now esp. for 
pleasure). 3. trans. To pull, drag 1867. 

Hilar (hoidai), a, 1864. [f. Hilum + 
-AR L] ^ Of or pertaining to a Hilum. 
Hilarious (hilee'nos), a. 1833, [f. L. hi- 
laris + -OUS; cf. atrocious, etc.] 1. Cheerful, 
cheery. 3. Boisterously merry ; rollicking 
1835. Hence HUa'rious-ly adv,, -ness. 
Hilarity (hilseTiti). 1500. [ad. F. hilarite, 
ad. L, kilaritatem, f. hilaris, -us = Gr. l\apbs 
cheerful ; see -ITY.] i. Cheerfulness, glad- 
someness. 3. Boisterous meiriment 1840. 

I. No, Sir; wine gives not light, gay, ideal h. ; but 
tumultuous, noisy, clamorous merriment Johnson. 

Hila^ (hidari). 1577. [f. HUarius, bishop 
of Poitiers (died 367), whose festival is on Jan. 
13.] Name of a term or session of the High 
Court of Justice in England ; also of one of the 
University terms at Oxford and Dublin. (At 
Oxford now usu, called Lent term.) 
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Hildebra'ndic, <2. 1837. [f. Hildebrand + 
-IC.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
policy of Hildebrand, who as Gregory Vi I was 
Pope 1073-85, and was distinguished by his 
unbending assertion of the power of the papacy 
and hierarchy, and of the celibacy of the clergy. 
So Hildebrandine a., Hi'ldebrandism, -ist. 
Hilding (hi*ldiq). Obs, or arch. 1582. [?] 
f I. A worthless or vicious beast, esp. a horse 
-1719. 2. A good-for-nothing (man or woman) 

1592. 3. attrib. (in apposition) 1582. 

Hile: see Hill Hilum. 

Hill (hil), sb. [OE. kyll str. masc. and fern. 
; — OTeut. ^hulni~Zf pre-Teut. ^kulni-s\ cf. L. 
colhSt celsus, culmen, etc.] i. A natural eleva- 
tion of the earth’s surface rising more or less 
steeply above the level of the surrounding land. 
Formerly the general term, including moun- 
tains ; but now restricted; e.g. in Great Britain, 
confined to heights under 2,000 feet. b. After 
tip, down, used without the article 1667. 2. 

fig. Something not easily mounted or overcome 
1440. 3. A heap or mound of earth, sand, etc., 

raised or formed by human or other agency. 
Cf. Ant-hill, etc. ME. b. A heap formed 
round a plant by banking up or hoeing 1572. 
4. attrib., as h.^country, etc. ME. 

I. Fast besyde salysbuiy upon an hull Caxton. 
b. Up h and down dale 1879. The Hills \ in India, 
mountain districts of less altitude than the Himalayas, 
favoured as health resorts. 2. Those. .That labour up 
the h of heavenly Truth Milt. 

Covib. ; h.-ant, a species that forms ant-hills ; 
-bird, (as) the fieldfaie ; (b) the upland plover or Bar- 
traniian sandpiper of N. America; -fever, a kind of 
remittent fever prevalent in the h. country of India ; 
-folk, -people, hillmen ; spec, {a) the Cameronians ; 
{b) the elves or fairies of the hills j -fox, the Indian 
Cams Himalaicns', -oat, Avena strigosa\ -part- 
ridge, a gallinaceous bird of India, Galloperdix 
lumdatus'y a bird of the family Liotrichidx', 
-wren, a bird of the genus Pnoepyga. 

HBll, v.^ Obs. exc. dial, [ME. hulen («), 
hilen, hyllen, hillen, prob. from Norse. See 
Hele v."} I. tratts. To cover, cover up, pro- 
tect. Now dial. fa. To cover from sight; to 
hide, conceal. ME. only. 

HDiil, ZI.2 1577. [f. Hill sb."] i. trans. To 
form into a hill or heap ; to heap up ; also fig. 
1581. 2. Agric. To earth up the roots of 

(growing plants). Also absol. [App. a use of 
Hill to cover, assoc, with Hill sb. 3 b.] 
1577* ta- To rise in or on a slope. Le- 
LAND. 4. To assemble on rising ground, as 
ruffs 1768. 

t. Mr. Lloyd is much against hilling of manure 
A. Young. 2. At Midsummer they h. them [hops] A. 
Young. 4. During spring, when the ruffs h. Folkard. 
Hill-altar. 1539. An altar on a hill or 
height, 

HCiilet. rare. 1538. [-et.] A hillock. 
Hill-fort. 1833. A fort constructed on a 
hill; esp. a hill-top fortification of prehistoric 
age. 

That class of towns which, out of Gaulish hill-forts, 
grew into Roman and mediaeval cities Freeman. 
Hilliness (hi ‘lines). 1629. [f. Hilly a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being hilly. 
Hi’lung, vbl. sb.'^ Now dial. ME. [f. Hill 
v,^ + -ING 1.] 1. Covering, hiding, protection. 

2. concr. A covering; e.g, clothing, a bed- 
quilt, a roof, etc. ME. 

Hi'lling, vbL sb.^ 1627. [f. Hill -f- 
-ING ^.] The action of forming hills or heaps ; 
esp. the earthing-up of plants. 

Hill-man, htillman. 1830. i. One who 
frequents the hills; spec, applied to the Scottish 
Covenanters. b. An inhabitant of a hill- 
country: applied to the hill-tribes of India 
(mod.). 2. An elf or troll 1882. 3. spec. A 

miner, a slate quarryman 1865; a hill-climber 
1885. 

x. a. The religious sect called Hill-men, or Came- 
ronians 1830. 

HiUo, billoa (hi*b, hiluu*), inter j. (shl) 
1602. I. A call used to hail a distant or occu- 
pied person, or, now, to express surprise at an 
unexpected meeting. 2. sb. A name for this 
call 1823. 

Hillock ('M'bk), xA ME. r. A little Hill 
( senses i, 3). fa. A protuberance or promi- 
nence on any surface -1668. Hence Hi*l- 
locky a. 


EGLll-side. ME. The slope of a hill. Also 

attrib. 

Hill-top. 1530. The top of a hill. Also 
attrib. 

Hilly (hirii), a. ME. [f. Hill sb. + -y.] 
I. Characterized by or abounding in hills. 2. 
Elevated, steep ME. ; hill-hke 1658. t3. Hill- 
dwelling -1698. 

1. The hillier regions 1872. 2. A bay formed by h. 

promontories 1768. A h. Heap of Stones Dryden. 

Hilt (hilt), sb. [OE. hilt str. n. and m. Of 
uncertain origin; not conn. w. hold vb.] i. 
The handle of a sword or dagger. Formerly 
often in//, with same sense. 2. The handle 
or haft of any other weapon or tool 1573. 

2. The h. of his pistol Kinglake. Phr. Up to the 

k. {^hilts') ; completely. Hence Hilt v. to furnish or 
fit with a h. 

ffldted, OE. [f. Hilt jA and + -ED.] 
Furnished with a hilt; in Her., having a hilt of 
a different tincture from the blade. 

II Hilum (hairiAm). 1659. [L. hilum little 

thing, trifle; orig. 'that which adheres to a 
bean ' (Festus) ; hence in Bot. use.] ti. Some- 
thing very minute. D. Pell. 2. Bot. The 
point of attachment of a seed to its seed-vessel; 
the scar on the ripe seed 1753. (Anglicized 
bile 1857.) 3. Anat. = Hilus 2. ' Applied also 
to certain small apertures and depressions ’ 
(^d. Soc. Lex.), 

j| Hilus (hai*li;s). 1700. [mod.L., altered 
fromprec.] ti. = HiLUM 2. 2. The point 
at which any one of the viscera has its junction 
with the vascular system ; a notch or fissure 
where a vessel enters an organ 1840. 

Him (him, enclitic -im), pars, pron., ^rd 
sing. masc. (and fneut.), dat.-accvs. [OE. hitn, 
dat. sing., masc. and neut., of He, It. Sub- 
seq., in the neut. the accus. hit, it prevailed, so 
that him is now dat. and accus. masc. only.] 

l. As proper masc. pron. of the 3rd pers. sing., 
dat. and accus. (objective indirect and direct) 
of He. Also as antecedent pron. Used of 
persons and animals of male sex. 2. Formerly 
put also for other than male beings (see quots.) 
OE. 3, For the ttominative*, esp, after than, 
as.^ and in predicate after be ME. 4. refl. — 
himself, to himself. ( =: L. sibi, se, Ger. sick.) 
OE. 5. quasi-j^. Male person, man 1880. 

t. Wei is hym that wyth pacience can indure Barclay. 
H. did you leaue. , vn-seconded by you 2 Hen. /K, ir. 
iii. 32. For Jalousie and fere of hym Arcite Chaucer. 
2. The Fire conteyneth in him the Aere 1559. The 
Sun was sunk, and after h. the Starr Of Hesperus 
Milt. (Personlfi) Winter had wrapped his mantle 
about h, {mod.). 3. But sure it can't be h. Vanbrugh. 
Is it h. ? Burke. 4. He put the thought from h. (mod.). 
Then lies h. meekly down Milt. He who hath bent 
him o’er the dead Byron, 

Himalayan (himariayan, erron. himal^*- 
an), a, 1866. [f. Himalaya (Skr. f. hima snow -f 
alaya abode) + -an. The erron. pronunc. is 
still frequent.] Of or pertaining to the Hima- 
layas, the mountain chain forming the northern 
boundary of India; fig. enormous. 
llHimamtopus. 1753. [L., a. Gr., f. I fids, 
IfxavT- thong, strap + irous.] Ornith. A genus 
of wading-birds; the stilts. 
|!Himation(himse*ti^n). 1850. \Gi. Iti&Tiov.'] 
The outer garment worn by the ancient Greeks ; 

‘ an oblong piece of cloth thrown over the left 
shoulder, and fastened either over or under the 
right ' (Liddell & Scott). 

Himne, obs. f. Hymn. 

Himself (himse-lf), pron. OE. [f. Him 
dat.~acc. pers. pron. + SELF. Self^zs, orig. an 
adj.] I. Emphatic use. = Very him, very he, 
that very man, etc. == L. ipse. a. Reflexive 
use. = L. sibi, se ; Ger. sich OE. 3- quasi-.ri 5 . 
1622. 4. With jtf// treated as a sb. (= person, 

personalitjri, and the possessive his substituted 
for him. Frevalent in the dialects, but in stan- 
dard English used only where an adj., etc. 
intervenes, as his own, true, etc. self. ME. 

X. They toke him self alyue Coverdale 1 Macc. 
viii. 7. (/« apposition) Sanctified by saint Peter 

himselfe More. (In substitution for the nom. pron.) 
The dagger which h. Gave Edith Tennyson. ^ Phr. 
To he himself \ to be in his normal condition (see 
Self), a, Euery man for him self, and god for vs all 
Heywood. [He] bad him with good heart sustain 
h. Tennyson. 

Himyarite(hrmy2lT3it),j^. 1842. 


yar, name of a traditional king of Yemen in 
Southern Arabia + -ite.] One of an ancient 
people of Southern Arabia (formerly called 
Homer ite). Also attrib. = Himyaii'tic a, 
of or pertaining to the Himyarites, their civili- 
zation, etc. ; commonly applied to theirlangu^e 
(a distinct dialect of Arabic akin to Ethiopic), 
and to its alphabet, and the inscriptions pre- 
served in it. So HimyaTic a. 

||Hin (bin), sb. ME. [ad. fUeb. hm.'\ A 
Hebrew measure for liquids, containing a little 
over a gallon, 

Hin, bine, pers. pron.^ ^rd sing, masc., 
accus. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hine, hiene, 
accus. of He ; superseded by the dative him. 
In the reduced form en, tin, 'n (on, ’n), still the 
ordinary accus. in s.w. dialects.] = Him, direct 
objective. Also reflexive. 

Hind (haind), sb.^ [OE. hind str. fern., re- 
ferred variously to Goth, hinfan to catch, or to 
Gr. /ceTtds young deer, pricket,] i. The female 
of the (red) deer; spec, a female deer in and 
after its third year. a. (In full h.-fish.) One of 
various fishes of the family Serranidse and 
genus Epinephalus 1734. 

Comb, hind's foot (tr. Y.pied de bicJte), a kind of 
crossbow. 

Hind (haind), 53.2 [Early ME. hine sing., 
from earlier OE. and ME. hine pi. ; app. 
developed from hitia, Mgna gen. pi. of higan,^ 
hiwan, ‘members of a family or household’ 
(see Hewe).] 1. A (farm) servant ME. ; Sc. 
and north, dial, a married farm-servant, for 
whom a cottage is provided. b. A bailiff or 
steward on a farm (local) 1495. 3 . iransf. 

A rustic, a boor 1570. ts. A lad ; hence, 
Person, fellow, chap -1550. 

I. Laborious hinds That had survived the father, 
served the son Cowper. 

Hind (haind), a. ME. [perh. shortened from 
ME. be-hind, orig. be-hind-an. See N.E.D.] 
Situated behind, in the rear, or at the back ; 
posterior. Usu. opp. to fore, and often 
hyphened to its sb. b. Hence applied to the 
back part of (anything) 1870. 

The fore-hoofs were upright and shapely, the h. flat 
and splayed G. White. The hind-spring of your 
carriage Marryat. 

Hi*ndberry. Ohs. exc. n. dial. [OE. 
hindbp’ie ; see HiND sb?- and BERRY shy So 
called as supposed to be eaten by hinds.] The 
ra^berry. 

Hind-calf. [OE. hindcealf\^ see Hind 
53.1 and Calf.] The young of a hind ; a fawn. 

Hinder (hoi-ndoi), a. ME. [Conn. \v. 
Hind a., as source, or (more prob.) as deriv,] 

1. Situated behind, at the back, or in the rear; 
posterior. (More frequently used than hind) 
Last. fa. Latter (as opp. to former) -1669. 

I. As I was standing in the h. Part of the Box 
Addison. Hence lHi*nderest, Hi’ndermost 
adfs. hindmost. So Hinderland = Hinterland. 

Hinder (hi-ndoi), v. [OE. hindrian 
OTeut. ^hindardjan, f. '^hindar adv., on that 
side of, beyond, behind, lit. To put or keep 
back; cf. Further v."] ti; trans. To do 
harm to --1639 ; to speak to the injury of -1580. 

2. To keep back ; to impede, deter, obstruct, 
prevent. Often with from or in. ME. 3. 
absol. or intr. To delay or frustrate action ; to 
be an obstacle or impediment ME. 

X. To hindre and empaire the name, and memorialle 
of the dead 1555. a- Not able.. to helpe hym.. in 
this his iourney.,but rathei to hynder and let hym 
1526. These pleasures do h. me in my business Pepys. 
That hinders not but that they are generally less 
doubtful Locke. 3- It is not the dark place that 
hinders, but the dim eye Carlyle. Hence Hi'n- 
derer, one who (or that which) hinders. 

Hi-nd-head. Obs. or arch. 1666. ff. 
Hind a. + Head.] The back of the head ; the 
occiput. , , , r 

11 Hindi (hrndf). 1800. [a. Urdu htndt, f. 

kind, India.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Northern India 
or its language 1825. 

B. sb. The great Aryan vernacular language 
of Northern India, spoken from the frontiers of 
Bengal to those of the Punjab and Sindh, and 
from the Himalaya Mountains to the Nerbudda. 

Hindmost (hsrndm^nst, -most), a. ME. 
[app. f. Hind a, + -most.] Furthest behind; 
last come to ; most remote. 


5(Ger. IWln). ^(Fr.peii). ti (Ger. Miller), uiyr.imt). 6 (c«ri). e (e*) (there). e(fl)(r«n). f(Fr.faire). S (fix, fern, earth). 
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The hynmost of them were slayne Coverdale 
I 3 facc. IV. 15. 

Hmdoo : see Hindu. 

Hindrance (hi*ndrans),j 3 . ME. [f. Hinder 
t/. + -ANCE.] fi. Injury, hurt, disadvantage 
-1597. 2. Obstruction ; an obstraction 1526. 

z. Full liberty to speak without hinderance Baxter. 
They become, .hindrances rather than helps 1S77. 
Hence tHi*ndrance v, trans. to hinder. 
Hind-sight, hi -ndsigtit. 1851. T*{hhui- 
sight) The backsight of a nfle. 2, {Jii'ndsighi) 
Perception after the event; opp. to foresight 
188^. Hence Hi'ndsiglited a, 1885. 

Hindu, HindckO (hi*nd2/, hindi?'), 1662. 
[a. Pers. hindu^ Urdu hindu, adj, and sb., 
Indian; f. Pers. kind India = Skr. sindhu river, 
spec, the Indus, hence, the region of the Indus, 
Sindh ; graduily extended to northern India 
as a whole.] 

A. sb. An Aiyan of Northern India (Hindu- 
stan), who retains the native religion (Hindu- 
ism) ; hence, any one who professes Hinduism. 

B. adf. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Hindus or their religion ; Indian 1698. 

Hence Hinduism, Hindooism, the poly- 
theistic religion of the Hindus, a development 
of Brahmanism. Hindtiize, Hindooize v. to 
render H. 

Hindustani, Hindoostanee(hind z^sta-nf). 

1800. [a. Urdu hindusidnl^ Pers, kindusidnt 

adj., of or pertaining to Hindustan, lit. ‘ the 
country of the Hindus see Hindu.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hindustan (in 
the stricter sense, i.e. ‘India north of the 
Nerbudda, exclusive of Bengal and Behar'), 
or its people or language (see B. 2). 

B. sh, A native of Hindustan; a Hindu or 

Mohammedan of Upper India 1829. 2. The 

language of the Mohammedan conquerors of 
Hindustan, being Hindi with a large admixture 
of Arabic, Persian, etc.; also called Urdu^ i.e. 
zaldn-i'Urdu language of the camp. It is now 
a kind of lingua franca over all India. 1808. 

Hine, obs. or dial. f. Hind sd.'^ and K 
llHing (big). 1586. [Hindi.] The drug 
asafoetida. 

Hinge (hindg), sb, [ME. heng, heeng, a 
deriv. of Hang z/.] i. The joint or mechanism 
by which a gate or door is hung upon the side- 
post, so as to be opened or shut by being turned 
upon it. b. The similar mechanism of a lid, 
valve, etc. 1562. 2. A natural movable joint; 

e.g. that of a bivalve shell 1702. 3. transf. 

The axis of the earth ; the two poles, and, by 
extension, the four cardinal points ME. 4. 
fig. That on which something hangs or turns ; 
a pivot, prop 1604 ; the cardinal point 1638 ; 
a turning-point, crisis 1727, 
t. The door upon its hinges groans Keats. 3. The 
winds.. rushed abroad From the four hinges of the 
world Milt. P. P. iv. 413. 4. Say, on what h. does 

his obedience move Cowper. ^ Vhx, Off the hinges s 
unhinged; out of order ; in (or into) disorder, physical 
or moral. 

Comb, ; h.-joint (Anai.), a joint whose movement 
can only be in one plane (e.g. that of the elbow or 
knee) ; a Ginglymus ; -pin, a pin which fastens to- 
gether the parts of a h. 

Hinge, v. 1607. U* Hinge sb.] r. trans. 
To bend (anything) as a hinge. 2. To hang 
with or as with a hinge 1758. 3. intr. To 

hang and turn on, as a door on its post 1719. 

1. Be thou a Flatterer now . .hindge thy knee Timon 
IV. ill, 211. 3, The point on. which the decision must 
h. Thirlwalu 

Hinged (hind^d), a, [f. Hinge sb, 

+-ED^.] Having a hinge or hinges. So 
Himgeless a, without a hinge 1614. 

Hiimble (hi-nibT), a, 1656. [f. late L. 
hinnibilis, f. hinnite,] Able to neigh or 
whinny. 

Hinny (hi*ni), sh. 1688. [f. L. hinnus ; cf, 
Gr. iVvor.] The offspring of a she-ass by a 
stallion. 

Hinny (hi*ni), v, ME. [Earlier henny, ad. 
F. hmnir\ now conformed to L. hinnire,] 
intr. To neipfh as a horse, to whinny. 

Hinny, hinnie, Sc. and north, f. of PIoney, 
Hint (hint), sb, 1604, [app. f. Hent 
with sense ‘ something that may be laid hold 
of ’.] j*i. An occasion ; an opportunity -1818. 

2. A slight indication ; a suggestion or impli- 
cation conveyed covertly but intelligibly 1604. 
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I. It is my h. to speak Scott. 2. A sharp girl that 
can take a h. Johnson. 

Hint (hmt), v, 1648. [f. Hint sb., sense 
2.] I. ira 7 ts. To give a hint of ; to suggest or 
indicate slightly but intelligibly ; i*to give a hint 
to (a person) Sir T. Browne. 2. t 7 itr. Hint 
at : to make a slight, but intelligible suggestion 
of 1697. 

1. Just h. a fault, and hesitate dislike Pope, a The 
spectator’s imasrination completes what the artist 
merely hints at Hawthorne. Hence Himtedly a^v. 
Himter. Himtingly adv, 

II Hinterland (hirntmland). 1890. [a. Ger., 
f. hinier^ hehind + land land.] The district 
behind that lying along the coast (or along the 
shore of a river) ; the back country. 

Hip (hip), [OE, hype masc. ; — OTeut. 
^hupi-z, pre-Teut. ^hubis,] i. The projecting 
part of the body on each side formed by the 
lateral expansions of the pelvis and upper part 
of the thigh-bone; the haunch. Also used for 
the hip-joint b. Zool. = CoXA 2. 1834. 3. 

Arch. a. A projecting inclined edge on a roof, 
extending from the ndge or apex to the eaves, 
and having a slope on each side ; the rafter at 
this edge 1690. b. A spandrel 1726. 

X. Phr. Down, in the hip{si said of a horse when 
the haunch-bone is injured ; hence out of spirits. 

On or upon the k, (usu. to take, get, have one on the 
h., phrases taken from wrestling) : at a disadvantage. 
H. and thigh', with overwhelming blows; unsparingly, 
Usu. with simte, etc. (Biblical.) 

a. Comb, in sense i, as li.-batl2, a hath in which a 
person can sit immersed up to the hips ; -belt, a belt 
worn diagonally about the left h. and right side of the 
waist, a part of mediaeval armour ; -disease, a disease 
of the h.-joint, characterized by inflammation, fungous 
growth, and caries of the bones ; -pocket, a pocket 
in a pair of trousers, just behind the h.; -revolver, 
one carried in the h.-pocket. 

b. Comb, in sense a, as h.-knob, a knob or orna- 
ment surmounting the E of a roof ; -mould, -mould- 
ing, (^r) the mould or templet by which the h. of a 
roof is set out ; ip) the * back * or outer angle of the 
h.; -pole, a pole supporting the h. -rafter; -rafter, 
the rafter extending along the h. of a roof; -tile, a 
tile of special shape used at the h. of a roof ; -truss, 
a combination of timbers supporting the h.-rafter. 

Hip (hip), hep (hep), sb.^ [OE. hhpe, 
hiope wk. fern. : — OTeut. types ^heup 87 i~, 
^heupofi-,] The fruit of the wild rose, or of 
roses in general.^ 

I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws Cowper, 

Hip (hip), sb,^ Also pi, hipps. 1710. 
[van of Hyp, abbrev. of hypochottdrda. Usu. 
spelt with y in the sb., but with i in the vb., 
etc.] Morbid depression of spirits ; the ‘blues’. I 
Hipz^.l f 0 'E.,^hyppan\ cf. G. hupfen.] T o hop. 
mp, v.i 1610. [f. Hip j- 3 . 1 ] I. trafis. To 
dislocate or injure the hip of ; to lame in the 
hip. 2. To give a cross-buttock in wrestling ; 
to throw over the hip 1675. 3* To form with 

a hip, as a roof 1669. 

Hip, 27,3 colloq. 1842. [f. Hip sb.^, or Hip- 
ped^ a .^2 trcTis, To affect with hypochondria. 
Hip, inte 7 'j. {sh,^ Also hep. 17512. i. 

‘ An exclamation or calling to one ' (J.). a. 
An exclam, used to introduce a united cheer ; 
hence as sb. 1827. 

a. To.. huzza after the ‘hip! hip! hip!* of the 
toast giver Hone. 

Hip-bone. ME. [Hip j-AI] The bone of 
the hip ; i.e. either the ilium, or the ischium, 
or the os innominatum2L% a whole, or the upper 
part of the thigh-bone. 

Hipe (h9ip),z/. 18. . [? f. HipjAI] Wrest- 
ling. To throw (an antagonist) by lifting him 
from the ground, and rapidly placing one of the 
knees between his thighs. 

Hip-girdle. [HipjAI] i. Anat, The pel- 
vic girdle or arch, consisting of the ilium, ischi- 
um, and pubis. 2* = Jdip-belt: see Hip sb.^ 
Hip-gout. 1598. [f. Hip sb.^ + Gout.] = 
Sciatica. 

Hip-joint. 1794. [Hip sb.i] The joint of 
the hip, the articulation of the head of the 
thigh-bone with the ilium, 
laip-joint disease = hip-disease (HiP sb.^). 
Hipo- : obs. spelling of Hypo-. 

Hipparch (hi*p^i<^)* 1656. [ad. Gr. tirnap^ 
Xos, f. LTnros + -ap^oy.] Gr, Antiq, Com- 
mander of the horse. 

IjHipparion (hipe»*ri^n). 1859. [mod.L, 
ad. Gr. hvhptov pony.] Palxont, An extinct 
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genus of small quadrupeds, of Miocene and 
Pliocene age, regarded as ancestrally related to 
the horse. 

Hipped, Mpt (hipt),fl.i 1508. [f. Hipy 3 .i 
and v.^ -i- -ED.] I. Having hips, as large- 
hipped. 2. Arch, Of a roof : Having hips (see 
Hip sb?' 2) 1805. 3. Having the hip injured 

or dislocated 1565. 

Hipped (hipt), ^.2 colloq, 1710. [var. of 
Hypt, hypp'd, f. Hip Morbidly de- 

pressed. 

Hippiatric (hipise'trik). rare. 1646. [ad. 
Gr. linnarpLKos, f. (ult.) 'Linros + larpos.] 

A. adj. Relating to the treatment of diseases 
of horses 1674. 

B. sb. One who treats diseases of horses. ^ pi. 
Farriery; a treatise on this. So Hippia'trical 
a, Hippia'trist. Hippia*try. 

Hippie (hrpik), a. rare, 1846. [ad. Gr. 
lintLKos,] Pertaining to horses, esp. to horse- 
racing. 

Hippish (hi-pij)> colloq. 1706. [var. of 
Hyppish, q.v.] Low-spirited. 

Hippo (hv^o), Colloq. abbrev. of Hippo- 
potamus. 

Hippo- (hipi?), bef. a vowel hipp-, comb. f. 
Gr. Lirnos horse; as in: Hippo’macby [Gr. 
-fiax^o.], a fight on horseback. Hipponoso*- 
logy, Hippopatho'logy, * the doctrine of the 
diseases of the horse ’ {Syd, Soc. Lex.). 
Hippocamp (hi*p^?ksemp). 1613. = Hippo- 
campus I. 

EHppocampus (hipi?kae*mp:ps). P/. -i. 
1576. [a. late L. hippocampus, a. Gr., f. i-mros 
+ /cdfjLTTOs sea-monster.] i. Myth, A sea-horse, 
having two fore-feet, and the tail of a dolphin 
or fish, represented as drawing the car of Nep- 
tune 1606. 2. Ichth, A genus of small fishes, 

having a head suggesting that of a horse; the 
sea-horse 1576. 3. Anat, Each of two elon- 

gated eminences {ji. major send minor) on the 
floor of each lateral ventricle of the brain ; so 
called from their supposed resemblance to the 
fish (sense 2) 1706. 

Hippocentaur (hiptisemtpi). 1533. [ad. L. 
hippocentaurus horse-centaur, opp. to Ix&votciv- 
ravpos fish-centaur.] A fabulous creature, half 
man, half horse ; a centaur. Hence Hippo- 
centau'iic a. of the nature of a h. 

Hippocras (hi*p<?hr^s). Obs. exc. Bist. 
[MK.ypocras, a. OF. ipocras, ypocras, forms of 
Hippocrates', in sense i, after the med.L. name 
vinum Hippocraticum, i.e. wine filtered through 
‘ Hippocrates’ sleeve ' or ‘ bag ’; see next.] i. 
A cordial drink made of wine flavoured with 
spices, formerly much in vogue. fa. EKppo- 
cras bag. A conical bag of cotton, linen, or 
flannel, used as a filter -1674. 

I. He drynketh Ypocras Clarree and Vernage Of 
spices hoote tencreessen his corage Chaucer. 

Hippocrates (hip^’kratzz), 1626. A famous 
ancient Greek physician born about 460 B. c, 
fHippocrates* bag, sleeve [tr. L. 7 uanica Hip- 
Pocratis] = prec. 2. 

Hippocratic (hip<?kr0e’tik), a. 1620. [ad. 
med.L. Hippocraticus', see prec.] i. Of or be- 
longing to Hippocrates. 2. Applied to the 
shrunken and livid aspect of the countenance 
immediately before death; so called because 
described by Hippocrates. Also fig. 1713. 

I. ^H. wine, Spiced wine, hippocras.^ 2. Succeeded 
by.. Lethargy, a dismal H. Face, staring Eyes 1713. 
So Hippo cra’tian, Hippocra-tical adjs, = prec. 
Hippo’cratism, the doctrine of Hippocrates. 
IHppocrene (bi’p^krm). 1634. [ad. L. 
Hippocreni, Gr. * linro/cpijvrj or "Imrov Kpijvri 
‘ fountain of the horse fabled to have iDeen 
produced by a stroke of Pegasus’ hoof.] A 
fountain on Mount Helicon, sacred to the 
Muses; hence used allusively in reference to 
poetic inspiration. 

0 for a beaker.. Full of the true, the blushful H. 
Keats. 

Edppocrepian (hipt^krJ'pian), a, (sb.) 1877. 
[f. Hippo- + Gr. Kpfqirk shoe + -(i)an.] ZooL 
and Bot. i. Resembling a horseshoe: spec. 
applied to the lophopbore of certain polyzoans, 
and so to these polyzoans themselves. 2. sb, 
A hippocrepian polyzoan. So Hippocre ‘pif orm 
a. Bot, shaped like a horseshoe. 


» (man), a (p<zss). au (bz^d), p (cut), g (Fr. chri"). o (ev^r). si (J, eye), 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (got). 
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fHippodame. 1590. [ad. Gr. tirtroSa/^o? 
horse-tamer, but in i app. confused with 
hippotamSt HIPPOPOTAMUS.] i. erron, for 
HiPPOCAMP. Spenser F. Q, hi . xi. 40. 3. A 

horse-tamer 1623. 

Hippodrome (hi'p^drJum), sb. 1585. [a. 
F., or ad. L. hippodrojnos, a. Gr., f. XiriTOs + 
Spofios.'] 1. Gr. and Fom. Antiq. A course or 
circus for horse-races and chanot-races. Some- 
times a name for a modem circus. 2. C/.S. 
Sporting slang. A race, etc., in which the result 
is fraudulently prearranged. 

Hippogriff, -gryph (hi-pi7grif). 1656. [a. 
F. hippogriffe, ad, It. ippogrifo, f. Gr. Itt-kqs + 
It. gri/o, late L. gryphus Griffin.] A fabu- 
lous creature, like a griffin with the body and 
hind-quarters of a horse. Also jig. 

Tell us no more of Icarus, Of Hypogryph, or Pegasus 

^E&ppoid (hi’poid). 1880. [f. Gr. tmtos -1- 
-OiD.] Zool. An animal resembling, or allied 
to, the horse. | 

Hippolith (hi*p£7lij>). 1828. [ad. med.L. 

MppolitkuSf f. Gr. iiriros + A/0oy.] A concre- 
tion or calculus found in the intestines of a 
horse. 

l|Happomanes (hip^*man/“z). 1601. [Gr. 
y-iroixavks adj. neut,, f. X-nrtos + pLatvecrOaL 
to be mad.] a. * A small black fleshy substance 
said to occur on the forehead of a new-born 
foal.’ b. * A mucous humour that runs from 
mares a-horsing ’ (Liddell & Scott). Both re- 
puted aphrodisiacs. 

Hippophagy (hipp-adgi). 1828. [f. Gr. 

Linros + -<j!>a7ia.] The practice of eating horse- 
flesh. So Hippo‘pIiagism=prec. Hippo'pha- 
gist, an eater of horseflesh. Hippo'phagous 
a. eating horseflesh. 

Hippopotamus (hip^yp^-tam^s). PL 
-muses, -mi. [ME. ypotame, -amos, a. OF., 
med.L. ; in i6th c, hippopotame^ 17th c, 
~amus, a. late L. hippopotamus, a. late Gr., 
f. HTTro? horse + Trorapios river.] A pachyder- 
matous quadraped, the African river-horse, 
Hippopotamus amphibius, a very large beast 
with a thick heavy hairless body, large muzzle 
and tusks, and short legs, inhabiting the Afri- 
can rivers, etc. Hence Hi:ppopo*tamic a. be- 
longing to or like a h. ; huge, unwieldy. Hip- 
popo’tamid {Zool.), an animal of the family 
Htppopoiamidos, 

Hippotomy (hip^?-t6mi), rare. 1854. [f. 

Hippo- + Gr. -ro/xm.] The anatomy or dis- 
section of the horse. So Hippo* tomist 1737. 
Hippurate (hipiu®*T^t). 1854. [f. Hippuric 
+ -ATE *.] Chem. A salt of hippuric acid. 

II Hippuria (hipiu»*ria). 1857. [mod.L., f. 
prec. and next.] Path. * Bouchardat’s term for 
the presence in excess of hippuric acid or hip- 
purates in the urine’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hippuric (hipiuo’rik), a. 1838. [f. Gr. 

firTTos + ovpov urine + -ic.] Che 7 n. In Hip’^ 
puric acid, an acid (C9H9NO3) found in the 
urine of horses and other herbivora. 

Hippurite (hi-piuroit). 1842. [ad. mod.L. 
Hippurites, f. Gr. Xmrovpos horse-tailed.] i. 
A fossil bivalve mollusc of the genus Hippurites 
or family Hippuritidse. Also atirib. 3. ‘ A 
kind of fossil cup-coral, Cyathophyllum ceratites 
of Goldfuss ' {Cent. Diet!). Hence Hlppuii’tic 
a. pertaining to, or containing, hippurites 
(sense 1). 

ffip-roof. 1727. [f. Hip sb,"^ 2.] A roof 
having hips or sloping edges, the ends being 
inclined as well as the sides; a hipped roof. 
Hence Hip-roofed a. 

Hip-shot, a, (sb.) Also -shotten. 1639. 
f. Hip sb.^ + shot pa, pple.] i. Having a dis- 
ocated hip-joint. a. Lame, clumsy; 
disabled 1642, 3. sb. Dislocation of the hip- 

joint 1720. 

a. This hipshot grammarian Milt. 

Hir, obs. ME. form of Her. pro/t. 
IlHircarra, -ah, hurcaru (h»ika'ra). H. 
Ind. 1747, [Hindi, Urdti, etc. hark&ra mes- 
senger.] An E. Indian spy, messenger, or 
courier. 

Hircic (ho’isik), a. 1836. [f. L. hircus he- 
goat + -rc,] Chem. Of or pertaining to a goat. 


Hircic acid, a liquid fatty substance believed 
by Chevreul to be the odorous principle of 
mutton ‘'suet; now held to be a mixture of fatty 
acids. 

Hircin (hs-isin). 1836. [f. as prec. + -IN.] 
Che^n. A substance existing in the fat of the 
goat (and sheep), on which its strong odour 
depends. ! 

Hircme (ho’isoin). 1656. [ad, L. hircinus \ 
{kirquinus) of a goat.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or resembling a 
goat ; spec. Having a goatish smell. So lS*r- 
cinous a. 

B. iA A fossil amorphous resin which burns 
with a strong animal odour. Also called Hir- 
cite. 

IjHircocervus (hoik^isauvi^s). ME. [med.L. 

(f. hircus + cervus) transl. Gr. Tpa'yiKa<pos.'] 
A fabulous creature, half goat, half stag. 

Hire (hsiai), sb. [OE. hyr str. fern. : — 
OTeut. type ^hUrjd-, not knowm in OHG., 
ON., or Goth.] i. Payment contracted to be 
made for the temporary use of anything. (In 
OE,, esp. usury, interest.) 3. Payment con- 
tracted to be made for personal service ; wages 
ME. Also jig. 3. The action of hiring or fact 
of being hired 161 3. 

I. Bote hyre from Lambeth 1587. Bicycles on h. 
(mad.). 2. Their testimony against preaching for h. 

Morse.^ ^g-. Treuli the hyris of synne, deeth Wyclif 
Rom. vi. 22. 3, The h. of a horse (mad.). Comb. 

h.-system, a system by which a hired article be- 
comes the property of the hirer after a stipulated 
number of payments ; so ]i.-piircliase. 

Hire (hai^j), v. [OE. kyrian, f. the sb. ; see 
Hire sb.'] i. trans. To engage the services of 
(a person) for a stipulated reward ; to employ 
for wages. b. transf. To engage to do some- 
thing by a payment or reward ; to bribe ME. 

2. To procure the temporary use of (any thing) 
for stipulated payment ME. 3. To grant the 
temporary use of for stipulated payment ; to let 
out on hire; to lease ME. 

1. He hir’d the workeis by the day Cowley, b. Cullin 
..was hired.. to kill the Queene 1631. 2. I hired an 
ass Lady M. W. Montagu. 3. They that were full, 
haue hired out themselues for bread 1 Sam. ii. 5, 
Phr. To h. out (intr. for rejC^, to engage oneself as a 
servant for payment, U.S. and Colonial. Hence 
Hrreable, birable a. capable of being hired. 
Hired ppl. applied sjec. m U.S. to free men or 
women engaged as servants. 

Hi*reless, a. 1651. [-less.] Without 
hire or pay. 

Hireling (hrio'jlig). [OE. hyr ling (rare), 
f. hyr Hire 4- -ling. App. formed anew in 
i6th c.] i 

A. sb. 1, One who serves for hire or wages. ! 

3. One who makes material gain the motive of 
his actions ; a mercenary, (Opprobrious.) 
1574- 

2. As an h., that loves the workforthe wages Bacon. 

B. adj. Characteristic of or pertaining to a 
hireling; serving for hire or wages; mercenary. 
(Usu. opprobrious.) 1587. 

The plot by h. witnesses improv’d Dryden. 

fHiren (hai^Ten). 1597. [Corruption of 
Irene, F. Jr^ne.] Name of a character in 
Peele's play of ‘The Turkish Mahamet and 
Hyrin the fair Greek ' ; used subseq. as mean- 
ing ‘a seductive woman*, a harlot. 2 Hen, IV, 
II. iv. 173. 

Hiren, obs. f. Hern, hers. 

Hirer (haia-rai). 1500. [f.HiREz/. + -ERl.] 
I. One who hires. 3. One who lets out some- 
thing on hire. Obs. or Sc. 1591. 

Hlrondelle. Obs. exc. Her, 1600. [a. F.] 
A swallow. 

The Swallow, or h., forms the very early coat of the 
Arundells 1880. 

Hi*rple, V. Sc. and north, dial. 1450. 
[Orig. unkn.] To move with a gait between 
walking and crawling ; to walk lame. 

Hirrient (hi*rient), a. (sb.) rare, 1832. 
[f, l^. hirrientem, Mrrire to 1. Snarl- 

ing; trilled. 3. A trilled sound. (Cf. litera 
canina, Latin name for r.) i860. 

Hirsute (h5*jtsiwt), a. 1621. [ad. L. hirsu-^ 
tus, f. ^hirsus, by-form of hirtusT] 1 . Having 
rough hair] hairy, shaggy. 9. Bat. and Zool. 
Covered with long and stifflsh hairs 1626, 3, 

Of or pertaining to hair; consisting of hair 
1833, Also transf. and fig. 1621. 


1 1. A rugged attire, h. head, horrid beard Burton. 

I Hence HiTSUteness, h. quality or condition, 
i Hirsuto-y comb. f. L. hirsutus, Hirsute, as kirsuto- 
airous, with black hairs. 

fHirudmal (hmi'dmal), a. 1651. [f. L, 
hirudo, hirudinem leech + -al,] Of or per- 
taining to a leech. So Him*dmid, a member 
of the Hirudinidae or Leech family. Hinidi*- 
nean, a member of the Hirudinea or order of 
annelids containing the leeches. 

His (biz, -iz), joss, pron,, ^rd sing. masc. 
and •];neut, [OE. his {hys), genitive of He and 
hit. It. About the iith c., the genitive his 
began to be treated as an adj. (with pi. hise, 
occurring till the 15th c.).] fi. as gen. case of 
pers. pro 7 i, : a. masc. Of him ; of the male being 
or thing in question, L. ejus ; b. neut. of it ; c. 
rejl, of himself, of itself, L, sm -ME. 2. Boss, 
adj. pron. masc. (orig. poss. gen., ajid then, like 
L. ejus^ following its sb.). a. Of or belonging 
to him, that man's, the male being's; also 
rejl. his own (L. suus) OE. b. Also used with 
objects which one ought to have, or has speci- 
ally to deal with (e.g. to kill his man, to gain 
his blue), or in which every one is assumed to 
have his share (e.g. he knows his Bible, his 
arithmetic, etc.) 1709. c. In reference to in- 
ferior animals his (or her) varies with its ; see 
He, It. OE. 3. Referring to neuter nouns or 
things inanimate. (Now superseded by ITS, 
exc. where personification is imph’ed.) OE. 4. 
After a sb., used instead of the genitive in- 
flexion. Chiefly with proper nouns. Archai- 
cally retained in Book-keeping and for some 
technical purposes. OE. 

2. a. His bold defence of me Row'e. His friends 
retained his panoply Grote. c. The owl, for all his 
feathers, was a-cold Keats. 3. And thou hearest his 
sounde Tind\le john iii. 8 [(Great Bible) the sounde 
theiof]- The Sun Had first his precept so to move 
Milt. P. L. x 652. 4 King Edward the Fourth his 
i death H, Walpole. Phr. Ihs own ; see Own. His 
self', see Himself 4 and Self, 

His (hiz), absol. poss. pi on. OE. In ME. a 
form Hisis was tried for the absolute pron., 
but did not take root. Thus His remains for 
the absol. as well as for the simple possessive. 
See Hisis, Hisn.] The absolute form of prec., 
used when no noun follows: = His one, his 
ones. 

My beloued is mine, and I am his Song Sol. ii, 16, 
His, obs. spelling of is. 

Hish, V. ME. By-form of Hiss. 
tHi-sis. absolute poss. pron. [f. HiS poss. 
pron., after hirHs, hir-es, hers, etc., from her, 
etc. As the simple possessive itself ended in s, 
this form did not take root.] « next. Wyclif. 

Hisn, his’n (hi’z’n), absol. poss. pron. 
dial. Late ME. \f. Ills; cf. hern, App. 
due to form-association with my, mine, etc., 
in which the ~n distinguishes the absolute from 
the adjective form.] = His absol, poss. pron. 

Hispanic (hispse*nik), a. rare, [f. L. His- 
panicus; see -IC. j Pertaining to Spain or its 
people. So tHispa’nian a. 1550, ■fHispa*- 
nical a. 1584, Hispa*nically cSz/. lEIispami- 
cism, a Spanish idiom or mode of speech. 
Hispa'nicize v. to render Spanish. 
Hispaniolate (hispsemi^kit),^. rare. i860, 
[f. Sp. espanolar to make Spanish, f. (ult.) L. 
Hispama Spain ; see -ate J trans. To make 
Spanish. So HDLspa*niolize 1583, Hi’spanize 
1600 vbs. 

Hispa*no-, comb. f. L. Hispanus Spanish ; 
as in H.*Galllcaii, belonging in common to 
Spain and Gaul. 

Hispid (hi’spid) , a. 1646. [ad. L. hispzdus.] 
Rough with stiff hairs or bristles ; shaggy ; 
bristly: in Bot. and Zool. Clothed with short 
stiff hairs or bristles ; rough with minute spines. 
So Hispi’duloiis a. slightly h. 

Hiss (his), sb. 1513. [f. Hiss v.] 1, A 

sharp continuous spirant sound such as is 
emitted by geese and serpents, and in the pro- 
nunciation of ‘s’, b. Phonetics. A consonant 
produced with a hiss ; a sibilant. Also attrib. 
1890. 9. This sound uttered in disapproval or 
scorn 1602. 

z. The h. of russling wings Milt. P, L. i. 768. a. 
A dismal universal h., the sound Of public scorn — 

X, sp8. 

Hiss (his), V. ME. [Echoic, ^n alleged 
OE. hysian is an error.)] i. intr. 'To make the 


6 (Ger, IC<?ln). ^‘(Fr,p^w). ii (Ger, MziUer). w(B’r. dwne). ^ (c«rl). e (e») (th«e), £(3)(rm), /(Fr. faire). 9 (fir, ton, wth). 
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sharp spirant sound emitted by geese, serpents, s- Freeman, an h. painter H. Walpole. 3. My words of the Respond to the first lesson; {^) to 

etc., or caused {e. g.) by the escape of steam introduction to the h. scenes, which have since the general order of a particular Office. 

, , \ o / J ^ . . . «.n<Tatr,.r1 manv t-ftarc nf lYiv- lit#* liinttrtKT _ a i ..i.. e.. ^ TT 


through a narrow aperture, or uttered in the 
pronunciation of ‘ s (L. sibtlare. ) ME. 2. To 
make, this sound by way of disapproval or de- 
rision. (Usu. with a A) ME. 3. frans. To 


engaged so many years of my life Gibbon, x. A Mountebank on the Stage, .gave them a H. of 

I B. sb. rare, A histone work, picture, subject, bis Cures T. Brown. a. Chronicles^ Annuls, are 
etc. 1830. simpler forms of h., in which the year or period is the 

' Historical (histf?Tikal), ^2. late ME. ff. L. primars^ division ; whereas in a each move- 

hUinriru^ \ .i. _at 1 t — ■Htct'otstp action, or chain of events is dealt with as a 

hisioncus (see prec.) J -AL.J l. - HISTORIC N.E.D.) How can there be a true H., 

I. 1501, 2- Relating to or concerned with his- YVTben we see no Man living is able to write truly the 

tory or historical events 1513. 3. Dealing with h. of the last Week ? Shadwell. 3. Phr. A ncient H., 


ixprSs oVV making Pre?.) + -al.] x. -. Historic 

1599. 4. To^’Sttarorexprk by hfssmg or i«th x- xs 6x ^ Rda^g o 


a hiss 1775. 

1. But bei hissen, as serpentes don Maundev. 

...... ] 3 


Thou art disgraced and hissed at J er. Taylor. 3. wrzu 
They have hissed me Lamb. Phr. To h, out, away, etc. l 
down. 4. One of the threats hissed out by the Con- 1658, 
gress Johnson. Hence Hrsser. 

Hissing (hi*sig), vbl. sb. ME. [-ING i] i. z 7 l 


history, treating of history, as a h, treatise or history down to the fall of the Western Roman Em- 
wrzter', based upon history, 2s 3. h. i>lay, norvel, pits in a, d, 476 ; also used joc, of ‘ matters which are 


The action of Hiss ti. 2. concr. An occasion { the history of 


etc. 1590; representing history, as a h. fainting 
1658. 4. == Historic 3 (now the usual word) 

X834. 5. Gram. — HISTORIC a. 4. 1867. 

2. H, Method, a method of investigation in which 


out of date If fame were not an accident, and H. 
a distillation of ^Rumour Carlyle, transf. The hap- 
piest women, like the happiest nations, have no h. 
Geo. Eliot. 4. H. of British Birds {title) 1797. 5. 


or object of expressed opprobrium {arch,) ME. 

2. I will make this citie desolate and an h. Jer, xix. 
S. So Hi'ssingly adv. 


d, a method of investigation in which Xbe H. of Henrie the Fovrth {title) 1508. Last Scene 
the object is studied 4. This E and of all, That ends this strange euentfull histone A . Y.L, 


gallant little ship [the May Flower] Longf, 

Hence IHsto*rical-ly adv., -ness. 

Historicity (histori*siti). 1880. [f. His- 


II. vii. 164. 

Comb , : li.-mals:er, {a) a writer of a h. ; {b) one who 
'makes history’, i.e. performs actions which shape 
the comse of h. ; -painter, one who paints ‘histories* 


Hist (hist), inter] . ShaKS. [A natural ex- TORic-f--iTY.J Historical quahty or character, the comse of h.; -painter, one who paints ‘histories* 
clam. Cf. St, Whisht.] A sibilant exclam. Historicize (histp'risaiz), v. 1846. [f. as ^ -painting, -piece. , 

used to enjoin silence, attract attention, or call prec. + -IZE.] i. trans,To make, or represent tl^story, v. I 475 - , histoner^ 

on people to Hsten. Ib, historic. 2. zntr. To recount historical hzstomare, i. hzstorza,^ i. irans. To 


Mst (hist), V, Now ]oel, 1604. [f. prec.] events {nonce-use) 1887. 


ti. irans. To summon with the ex’dam. Historico-, comb. f. Gr. laropmos : = his- ^“^cnoe or 
‘ hist ! ’ ; to summon without noise -1778. 2. torically . . histoncal and . . as in h,-critical, {^ 

To incite. Middleton, -ge^rcLphical, etc. 

1. And the mute Silence h. along Milt. Pens. 35. HostOlied (hl'Storid), a. rare. 1818. [f. HiSmon ( 

Histioid (M'stioid), <2. 1854. [f. Gr, i<jt4ov, History and ?/. -f - ed.] i. Adorned with histrionem.^ 
dim. of taros web, tissue +■ -oid.] Phys. and historical scenes. 2. Having a history; storied 


relate in a history; to recount -1597. a* To 
inscribe or adorn with ‘ histones ' {sense 6) 
-iM. 

II Histrio (hi-stri^?). 1658. [a. L.] — next. 
Histrion (hi*stri^n). 1566. [a. F., ad. L. 


History and ?/. -f -ED.] i. Adorned with hisfrionem,'] A stage-player. (Now usu. con- 


Path. = Histoid. So Histiology = Histo- 


Histo-, comb. f. Gr. iVros, with, sense | Arnold. 


i8i8. 

2. He sees, in some great-historied land [etc.] M. 


Histrionic (histri^-nik). 1648. [ad. late L. 
histrionzczis (see prec.).] 

A. ad] I. Of or relating to stage-players, or 


IH’Stoblast [Gr. /SAaoro?], the primary element or hisiorier.'\ A historian -1581. 


fHisto-rier. 1449. OF. historieur^ f. to play-acting ; theatrical 1759. _ 2. ‘ Stagey ’ ; 

7- * t .’-..I A ' -fr rr ‘ orFtinnr o tAaR 


unit of a tissue. Histoche'mical a , relating to 
Histoche'mistry, the chemistry of organic tissues, ! 


Historiette (histSariiei). 


also fig. ‘acting a part', hypocritical 1648. 

2. H. mumm’rj', that let down The pulpit to the 
level of the stage Cowper. Phr. H. paralysis (Path.), 


histoire + j-etfe dim. suffix (after L. historia),'\ | facial palsy. H. spasm, spasm of the facial muscles. 


A short history or story. 


absol. To write I 


That Church which you have so worthily histori- [ action. 


disintegration or dissolution of organic tissue? hence HistOlify (histp*rifoi), “O. 1586. [f. L, his- 
Histoly-tic 42., belonging to histoTysis.^Histo-pliy. toria + -FY.] i. trazis. To relate the history 

»• To write 

dissection of the organic tissues ’ (Mayne). ffi’sto- histopr, to nairate 1014. 

zyme [Gr. Schmiedeberg’s term for asubstance That Church which you have so worthily histon- 
that causes fermentation in the tissues. Lamb. 

Histogenesis (hist^jjdgemesis). 1854. [f. EQstorio^aplier (histoari^'OTafai). 1494. 
Histo- + Gr. 7^v€ms.] BioZ. The production [fi late L. hzsioriog/^aphus -h - e-r,} i. Achroni- 
or development of organic tissues. So Histo- historian. 2. esp. An official historian 

gene*tic a, having the quality of producing appointed in connexion with a court 1555. 


B. sb, I. A stage-player. Also fig. 1859. 


Historify (histp*rifoi), tf. 1586. [f. L, his- pi. Theatricals ; theatrical arts ; acting, pre- 
toria + -FY.] I. irans. To relate the history tence 1864. 


Hence Histrio ’iiical a, ■. 
. Histrio ’nically adv. 


' Histrionic a. i, 
Histrio’nicism, h. 


tissue ; relating to the formation of tissues. 
Histogene'tically adv, in relation to h. Histo*- 
geny, m same sense. 


:ed Lamb.^ . ^ „ Histrionism (hi*strii?hiz^m). 1682. [f. His- 

Histonograpner (histoari^'OTafai). 1494- trion -h -ism.] Theatrical practice, action, or 
f. late L. hisioriographus + -ER.J i. A chroni- s^le ; ‘ acting . 

ler or historian. a, esp. An official historian sb. 1450, [f. Hit z;.] I. A blow given 

ppointed in connexion wth a court 1555. to something aimed at; a stroke (at cricket, 


I Also transf. 3* A writer of natural history (see etc.) ; the collision of one body with another. 

■ History sb.4) 1579. , , , ^ 2. A stroke of sarcasm, censure, etc. 1668. 3. 

' a fortunate chance 1666. 4* A successful 


XIX ociioc, -.7 A ^ iTTr r ..TT , Tn ni. • lortunaie cnance looo. 4 . suucessiui 

E&toid (M-stoid), II. 187a. [f. Gr. fcrT<5r H;MrHUtorio°g^“)iershi|f ^ s^oke of any kind 1815. b. A saying that goes 

[TAhi -1-. —/’NTTS I UUetie> LJm-IZ, T ^ ^ 4>a 1 v-i #-»> •rW(«\K !■« t-f ^ ^ h ^ 


web + -OID.] Phys, and Path. Like or of the Historiograpliy (histoari^'P'rafi). 1569. 
sSrofmmoS!’ [ad. Gr. iZp^oy^k uJpfa + -7p4a0 

rbSb^r^n?boV^J?;niV“or“^^^^^^^ Historiology (^'ISdsi) " x 6 r 6 . [f. 

concerned with the minute structure of the tis- as prec. + -LOGT.] The knowledge or study 


Historiograp&y (histo.riji-giafi). 1569. to the point; a telling phrase 1836. S-faci- 
J r' ' ^ ^ c f 3 n gammon, Si, A by a player after the 

ad. Gr. .(rropioypa^.ta, f. firTopia + -7p^m.] ^ ^nt has femoved one or more men from 
Je wnting of history : written history Hence board, as dist. from a gammon or a bacA- 
tsto^ogra-phic. -al a. pertaining to h. gammon, b. The act of hitting a ‘ blot ' : see 

JEIlstonology (histosri^i-lodsi). i6i6. [f. hit v. I 8. 1766. 

.s prec. + -LOGY.] The knowledge or study 1. A h., a very palpable h. Haml, v. ii. 292. 4. The 


sues of animals and plants. Hence Histolo-' his‘ox>'. Hence Historlolo-gical a. pertain- noble speaker had made the h. of the evening i8^. 
gic, -al a. belonging to h. ; relating to organic to h. iUt (td), Pa. t. and pple. hit. [Late OE. 

tissues. Histono'nomer. ff Gr. to-TODta. hyttan — OH, kztta to hit upon, meet with. 


tissues. Histolo’gically adv. Histo*logist, 
one versed in h. 


+Histo*rial, a. (j5.) ME. [a. F., ad. late L. which regulate the course of history. Lowell. 
historians, f. historia,'\ i. Historical -1649. Historize (hi'stor^iz), v. ? Ohs, 1599. [f. 


2. sb. History 1595. Hence fHisto'iially adv. History sb. 


' Historio'nomer. nonce-wd, [f. Gr. Icropia, hyttan = ON. kitta to hit upon, meet with, 
after astronomer.'] One versed in the laws ^PP* ^^^m h^rse; but the senses ^^der I are 
which regulate the course of history. Lowell, Eng., from the notion ‘ get at, reach . j 

To teU history 1?”"’ nsSL a^ 


Historic (histSa-rian). X53X. [a. f.M.- f arobjecLs^. at aS orfa^To 

i-Awriteror 1 ' blow or blows ME. 3. Of a missile, etc. : To 


author of a history; esp. as dist. from the sim- 
ple annalist or compiler. fa. A story-teller 
-1667. 3. One versed in history {rare) 1645. 

X, “rhe H. [saytb] what men haue done Sidney. 3. 
Great captains should be good historians South. 
Hence HistoTianess Scott. 

Historiated (histoa-ri^ited), ppt. a. 1886. 
[f. med,L. historiatus (f. his toria) +-ED.] De- 


or absol. To act the historian 1632. with 

History (hi-stori), si. MK [ad. L. iis- intr^To come 
toria, a. Gr., f, tcroop, tarop^ knowing, learned, upoy^^ etc.) ME. 
wise man, judge, f. piS-, 15- to know. Cf. stroke, etc.) ME. 


blow or blows ME. 3. Of a missilei etc. : To 
come upon with force ; to strike ME, 4. absol. 
or inir. To come with forcible impact (against, 
upon, etc.) ME. 5. irans. To deliver (a blow, 
stroke, etc.) ME. 6. irans. To knock (a part 


Hence MsterriSess Scott historians South. Story.] fi. A relation of incidents (in later of the body) against or on something 1639. 7. 
TTlcf-nHa+Ari jij,7 ooe ^^e, only of those professedly true); a narra- j^g. To smite, wound, hurt ME. 8. Bachgam- 

tf- «• , >:886. tive’ tali, story -1834. »• spec. A written To ‘ take up ’ (a man) XS99. 

L huiorzaius {1. hzstoria) +-ED.] Be- narrative constituting a continuous methodical i. Twel, IT. ii. v. 51. b. Br, Grace hit Hill' square 
corateci [as illuminated capitals) with figures of record, in order of time, of important or public for 4 1883. 3. The sun, that now., hit the 
men or animals. those connected with a particular Northern hills Tennyson., 4- b. To strike exactly or 

Histone (histfi*rik), a. (sb.) 1669. [ad. L. country, people, individual, etc. 1485. 3. at the proper point ? usu. m phr. ^47 5// 

historicus, ^.. Gr. f. taropia History.] i. Of (WithL fx or pi.) The formal record of the 

or Deiougmgto history; of the nature of his- past, esp. of human affairs or actions 1482. g, phr. Xo h. any one a blow, to strike him 

tory as opp. to fiction or legend ; historical, Also transf . ; esp. in pregnant sense, A career with a blow. 6. He hit his foot against the step 
2. Dealing with or treating of history; = His- worthy of record 1654. 4. A systematic ac- {mod.). 7. Phr. Toh. home-, cf. H^e adv. To be 

TOR'ICAL 3. 1675. z^esp. Noted or celebrated count (without reference to time) of a set of 
X ASd phmiomena. Now rare. in 

‘ Grammar, to those NATURAL History. [Cf, the use of laropia a player to take up an unguarded man. Hence yfjg; 

lenses 01 me vo. wnich are used in narration of by Aristotle,] 1567. 5. "JA drama ; spec, a his- to discover a weak point. 

past events ; also, in L., to the infinitive mood torical play 1596. t6. A picture of an event or II. i. irans. To come upon, light upon, get 
when used instead of the indicative ; and, series of incidents -1776. *ll7, Eccl, L. his- at, reach, find, esp. something aimed at OE. 

generally, to the present tense, when used in- toria, liturgically applied (a) to a series of Also intr. with upon, on, \of in same sense, 
stead of the past m vivid narration 1845. lessons from Scripture, named from the first 2. intr. To attain the object aimed at; to suc- 


^ (m«n), a (p«ss), an » (c«^t). g(Fr. cW), 0 (ev^r), oi (/, ? (Fr, eau d^ vie), i (sA). * (Psyche). 9 (what). f 
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ceed ; to come off as intended. Ods. or dial. 
ME. 3. trans. To imitate to a nicety 1602. 
4. To fall in with exactly 1580. ts. To fall in 
suitably or exactly; to square withy agree with 
-1722. 6. tntr. To agree together. Ohs. or 

dial. 1605 

l. You have hit my meaning right 1581. Egad, I 
can’t h. the Joint Swift, inir. To h. upon the right 
hypothesis Savce. 3. O, could he but haue drawne 
his wit As well in brasse, as he hath hit His face 
B, Jons. 4. [I] sought with deedes thy will to hitt 
Sidney. 5. The Scheme hit so exactly with my 
Temper De Foe. 

m. intr. To direct one’s course; to pass, 
turn ; to strike out, in, in a particular direction. 
? Now dial ME. 

Phrases. To h. it. a. To guess the right thing, 
b. (Now usu. to h. it off.) To agree. ^ c. To attain 
exactly to the point wanted? to strike the scent in 
hunting. To h, the mark, the nail upon the head, 
etc., usu. fig. H. or miss : Whether one hits or 
misses ; happy-go-lucky. Also attrih. and stdsi. 

Comh. with advs. H. off. a. To produce with 
success. b. To succeed in getting at or upon (e.g. 
the scent in hunting). c. To reproduce to a nicety. 
H. out. fa. trans. To knock out. b. To strike 
out, elicit, c. intr To strike out with the fist. Also 
fig. H. up {Cricket) : to make or score (runs). 

Hit, obs. f. Hight v.^ Height ; obs. and 
dial. f. It. 

Hitch (hitj), sh. 1664. [f. Hitch v.'\ i, A 
short abrupt movement, pull, or push; a jerk 
1674. 2. Mining. A slight fault or dislocation 

of strata 1708. 3. A limp, a hobble; an inter- 

ference in a horse’s pace 1664. 4. The action 
of catching, as on a hook, etc. Webster. 5. 
Chiefly Naut. A noose or knot by which a rope 
is caught round or temporarily made fast to 
some object 1769. 6. Jig. An accidental or 

temporary stoppage ; an impediment, obstruc- 
tion 1748. 

X, Ben.. gives his trousers one h., and calls for a 
quartern Marryat. 5. Clove-hitch, Half-hitch, etc. 
(see these wds.). 6 There was some h. in the execu- 
tion ^of our treaty Ld. Malmesbury. 

Hitch, (hitj), V. 1440. [In Promp. Farv,, 
1440, hytchen ; also, later, without h, see Itch 
Of obscure origin. Cf. Sc. and north. 
hotchJ\ I. trans. To move as with a jerk ; to 
shift a little away or aside ; esp. to raise or lift 
with a jerk (orig. Naut.) 1833. ^ Also fig. Also 
intr. for pass. 2. intr. To shift one’s position 
a little; to move with a jerk or succession of 
jerks 1629. 3. To hobble; also (dial.) to hop 

1513. 4. trans. To catch as with a loop, 

noose, or hook ; to fasten, esp. in a temporary 
way. Also fig. b. with up : To harness, yoke 
1870. To hitch horses together .S.) to get on 
well, in harmony 1837; pass. (U , S. ) , to be married 
1857. 5. intr. To become fastened or caught, 

esp. by hooking on ; to catch on something. 
Also fig. 1578. 6. Of a horse : To strike the 

feet together in going ; to interfere 1686. 

I. Hitching his chair nearer the fire C. Bronte. 
And then he hitch’d his trousers up Barham. ^ fig. 
Now we must appear .. affectionate, or Sneer will h, 
us into a story Sheridan. intr. for pass. Whoe’er 
offends, at some unlucky time Slides into verse, and 
hitches in a rhyme Pope. 4. Hitching our shawls in 
a bramble Miss Mitford. b. N ow that is the wisdom 
of a man . . to h. hi.s waggon to a star Emerson. s 
T he lariat hitched on one of his ears W. Irving. 
Hitchel, obs. and dial. f. PIatchel. 

HitHe, hythe (hsi??). [OE. hyti fern. :~ 
OTeut. Xj^Q^hUpjd-,'] A port or haven; esp. 
a small landing-place on a river. Now Obs. 
exc. Hist., and in place-names, as Hythe, 
Lambeth (orig. Lamb-hitke), etc. 

Hither (hi'Woi). [OE. hider, f. demonstr. 
stem hi- (see He, Here) + same suffix as in 
L, citra. Not known in WGer. exc. in OE.] 

A. adv. I. With vbs. of motion, etc. : To or 

towards this place. (Now only literary; see 
Here,) ta. Up to this point (of time, etc.) 
“1607, t3. To tins end or aim ; to this sub- 

ject or category ; hereto -1694. 

X. Come h. unto me 1550. 3. Hyther tendyth al 

prudence and pollycy 1538. Phr. Hither and 
thither: to this place and that; to and fro; in 
various directions. 

B. adj. Situated on this side, or in this direc- 
tion ; the nearer. Also fig. of lime. ME. 

On this h. side of the riuer Holinsiikd. 

Hence Hi'thermost a. most in this direction; 
nearest. 

Hitherto (hityait^-, hv^^xtu)^ adv. (a.) 
ME. [f. Hither adv. -1- Tofrep.’^ i. Up to 


this time, until now, as yet. fa. Up to this 
I point (in writing, etc.) -1762. 3. To this 

place ; thus far (arch.) 1535,, t4. = Hither 

I 3. -1656. 5. q\izsi-adj. [attrib. use of adv.] 

I 1787* 

I I. The Lord hath blessed me h. Tosh. xvii. 14. 3 

H. shalt thou come, but no further Job xxxviii. ii. 
S. All his h. offences Mme. D’Arblay. So fl^ther- 
toward(s, fHitherunto*, -u*nto, advs. 

Hitherward (hi’Saiwgid), adv. arch. [OE. 
hiderweard, f, hider Hither + -weard -ward. 
(In OE. also adj.)] i. Towards this place ; 
hither. 2. On this side (of). Alsoyf^. 1864. 
fs. Until now; hitherto --1513. 

1. Marching h. Shaks. 2. H. of Sohr Carlyle. 
So Hi’therwards adv. 

Hitter (hi-tai). 1813. [f. Hit v. + -erI.] 
One who hits or strikes, as a hard hitter. 
Hitty-missy (hrti mi -si), adv. (^z.) 1553. 
[app. from hit /, miss /.] i. Hit or miss ; at 
random, at haphazard, a. adj. Random, hap- 
hazard 1885. 

Hive (hsiv), sh. [OE. hyf'. — OTeut. type 
*hiifi~z‘, prob. related to L. cupa tub, cask.] 

I. An artificial receptacle for the habitation of 

a swarm of bees ; a beehive. Also fig. a. 
transf. a. A place swarming with busy occu- 
pants 1634. b. A place whence swarms of 
people issue 1788. 3. A hiveful of bees, a 

hived swarm ME. ; transf, a teeming multitude 
1832. 4. Anything of the shape or structure of 
a beehive 1597. 

2. a. This great H., the City Cowley, b. The h. 

whence the Pelasgian people issued 1835. 3. transf. 

There the h. of Roman liars worship a gluttonous em- 

eror idiot Tennyson. Comb, h.-bee, the common 
oney-bee. Hence Hi*veless a. destitute of a h. 
Hive (hoiv), v. late ME. [f. Hive sb.'] i. 
trans. To gather (bees) into a hive; to locate (a 
swarm) in a hive. Also transf. and fig. 
a. To hoard, as honey, in the hive 1580. 3. 

i 7 itr. To take to the hive, as bees. b. To live 
together as bees in a hive ; also transf. 1577. 

I. Your Gardner must. .watch his Bees, and h. them 
1615. 2. Hiving wisdom with each studious year 

Byron. 3. Drones hiue not with me. Therefore I 
part with him Merch. V. 11. v. 48. Hence Hiver, 
one who hives bees. 

Hives (hsivz), sh. pi. 1500. [?] ^ Any 

eruption on the skin, when the disorder is sup- 

S osed to proceed from an internal cause’ 
famieson); applied to chicken-pox; also, 
croup. 

Hizz (liiz), V. Now rare. 1583. [Echoic.] 
intr. To hiss. 

H^m, ti'm, int. See Hem int., Hum int. 
Ho (h(?u), intfi (and sbX) ME. [A natural 
exclam.] i. An exclam, of surprise, admira- 
tion, exultation (often ironical), triumph, taunt- 
ing. a. An exclam. to attract attention ; often 
after the name of a thing or place ME. 3. sb. 
A cry of ‘ ho ' ME. 

X. Phr. ho I ho I ho i, an expression of derision or 
derisive laughter. 2. Then Westward-hoe Twel. N. 
HI, i. 146. 3. With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino 
A.Y.L. v. ill. 18. 

Ho, /W.2 (and j3,2) Also fhoa, fhoe. 
ME. [a. OF. ho halt I stop !] i. tA cry to stop 
or to cease what one is doing -1631. b. A call 
to an animal to stop or stand still 1828. 2. sb. 

Cessation, halt, intermission; limit. Obs. or 
dial. ME. 

2. WHhouten ho. Out of dll hoy without stopping, 
unceasingly. No ho, no limit. 

Ho, int,^ sailor's cry in heaving or haul- 
ing. 

Ho, obs. f. He, Heo, Hi prons.y How, 
Who ; var. of O adv. 

||Hoactzin, hoatzin (h^aise’ktsin, h<?h,se‘t- 
sin), Also hoazin. 1661. [Native name, de- 
rived from the bird’s * harsh grating hiss '.] A 
bird, Opisthocomus hoazin, or O. cristatus, 
native of tropical America, type and sole mem- 
ber of a group named by Pluxley Hetero- 
morphoe. 

Hoaming, ppl. a. Obs. or dial. 1670. ? =« 
Humming ppl. a. 2. 

What a Sea comes in. A h. Seal we shall have 
foul weather Dryden & Davenant. [Cf, A great 
huminge sea Narbrough 1672.) 

Hoar (ho8i). [OE. hdr = OHG. Mr 
' old hence * venerable, august ' ; usu. re- 
ferred to an OTeut. ^hai^y pre-Teut. *hoi‘ to 
shine.] 


A. adj. I. Grey-haired with age; venerable. 
2. Of colour : Grey, greyish white OE. ts* 
Used as an attribute of stones, etc. marking a 
boundary line. Hence in place-names. -ME. 
4. Mouldy, musty. Also jig. Obs. exc. dial. 

1483- 

1. Youth and h. age Pope. 2. Hoare haires Isa. 
xlvi. 4, Haire frost 1644. Some h. hill Milt. H. 
cliffs Thomson. 4. An old Hare hoare is very good 
meat in Lent Ro 7 n. 4 * jul. 11. iv, 141. 

Comb. ; b.-leprosy, elephantiasis ; -rime = Hoar- 
frost ; h. witiiy, the White-beam, Pyrus Arta. 

'B.sb. I. Hoariness from age 1500. a. A 
hoary coating or appearance; esp. hoar-frost, 
rime 1567; tmould -1686. 

2. The candy’d rhime and scattered h. 1731. 
fHoar, V. [OE. hdrian, f. hdr Hoar a.'\ 
To make or become hoary or musty -1750. 

Hoard (hSaid), sh. [OE. hord = OS. hord 
treasure : — OTeut. ^hozdo'^, pre-Teut. ^kuzdhd-. 
The spelling hoard is rare bef. i8th c.] i. A 
stock, store, esp. of money, hidden away or laid 
by; a treasure. Also jig. t2. A repository; a 
hiding-place, store; a treasury. Also fig. -1663. 
f 3. Hoarding up. Chaucer.^ 

X. The Squirrels h. Mids. N. i v. i. 40. A . . h. of coins 

Hoard (hoard), v. [OE. kordian, f. hord 
Hoard r^.] trans. To amass and put away 
for preservation or future use ; to treasure up : 
esp. money or wealth. Also ahsol. Also fig, 
and transf. 

The Granaries of Joseph : wherein he hoorded come 
1615. ahsol. A savage race, That h., and sleep, and 
feed Tennyson, jig. Revenge will be smothered and 
hoarded Burke. Hence HoaTder, fa steward; one 
who hoards up. 

Hoarding (hoa*adig), sb. 1823. [Cf. obs, 
F. hourd scaffold (Cotgr.), in OF. hurt, hourt, 
hourd palisade,] i. A temporary fence of 
boards enclosing a building while in course of 
erection or repair ; hence, any hoarding on 
which bills are posted, a. Mil. An overhang- 
ing gallery, protected by boarding in front, 
thrown out from the surface of a wall, to enable 
the defenders to protect the foot of the wall 
18^. 

fHoared (howd), ppl. a. 1496. [f. Hoar 
v,"] Made or grown hoary or mouldy -1643, 
Hoa*r-frost. ME. [Often two wds. See 
Hoar a. and Frost j The white deposit 
formed by the freezing of dew, white frost. 

He. .scatereth y® horefrost like ashes Coverdale 
Ps. cxlvii. 16. 

HoaThead. ME. [f. Hoar a. + Head 
j^J.] A hoary head; an old grey-haired man. 
Also attrib. Hence Hoar-headed, a. 
Hoartiound, var. of Ho rehound. 
Hoariness (hda Tines). 1573. [f. Hoary 
+ -NESS.] The quality or state of being 
hoary. So tHoa*rness. 

Hoarse (h 5 »is), a. [OE. hds, *hdrs (ME. 
kds, Mrs, hoors, now hoarse) : — OTeut. ^haiso-, 
or (more prob.) ^hairso-.'] i. Rough and 
deep-sounding, as the voice when affected with 
a cold, or the voice of a raven or frog ; husky, 
croaking, raucous, a. transf. Having a hoarse 
voice or sound OE. 3. quasi-.fl:cfv. 1709. 

X. His voice was h. and lowe 1584. The Tides with 
their h. Murmurs Dryden. 2. The h. Raven., 
croaking Dryden. The h. storm 1765. Hence 
HoaTsely adv, with a h, voice or sound. Hoa*rsen 
V. to make or become h. HoaTSeness, the quality 
or condition of being h. 

Hoar-stone. [In OE. two wds. : see Hoar 
a, and Stone.] i. lit. A hoar, i.e. grey or 
ancient stone. OE. only. a. spec. a. An 
ancient boundary stone OE, b. A stone of 
memorial ; a standing stone 1666. 

Hoary (hooTi), a. 1530. [f. Hoar a, or 

sb. + -Y.] I. Grey or white with age; grey- 
haired 1573 ; ancient 1609, a. Grey, greyish 
white 1573, ta. Mouldy, musty ; corrupt 
-1693. 4. Bot. and Entom. Covered with short 
dense white or whitish hairs ; canescent 1^97. 

X. Thou shalt rise vp before theh. head Lev. xix. 32, 
The h. sinner Freeman, Windsor’s h. towers Cowper. 
2. The h. poplars Heber. 

Hoast (hpBst), sh. Chiefly n. dial. [ME. 
host, « ON, hdste cough, f, (ult.) a root "^hwbs^. 
pre-Teut. ^kwhs-', kds- ; cf. Skr. kSs to cough,] 

1 A cough. So Hoast v. to cough, 

I Hoatzin ; see Hoactzin. 
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Hoax (hoaks), V. 1796. [Said to be contr. 
f. Hocus.] trans. To deceive by an amusing 
or mischievous fabrication or fiction ; to plav 
upon the credulity of. Also absol. Hence 
Hoax sb. an act of hoaxing ; a humorous or 
mischievous deception with which the credulity 
of the victim is imposed upon. Hoa*xer, one 
who hoaxes. 

Hoazin : see Hoactzin. 

Hob(hpb),j^.l ME. [Afamiliarformof.^<?^ 
« Robin, Robert. J 1 . F ormerly a generic name 
for: A rustic, a clown. a. = Robin Good- 
fellow or Puck; a hobgoblin, sprite, elf 1460. 

a. From elves, hobs, and fairies.. Defend us, good 
Heaven Fletcher. 

Hob, 1 51 1. [? Cf. Hub.] i. In a 

fire-place, the part of the casing having a sur- 
face level with the top of the giate. Formerly 
also hub, 3. A (rounded) peg or pin used as 
a mark in games, esp. in quoits 1589. 3. (Also 

hub,) * A hardened, threaded spindle, by which 
a comb or chasing-tool may be cut' (Knight) 
1873. 4. Short for Hobnail, 1828. 

Hob, in hob a nob, hob and nob, hob or nob i 
see Hob-nob. 

Hobbesian(hp*bzian),5. 1776. [f. Thomas 
ffobb£s (1588-1679) ; sec -lAN.] Of or relating 
to Hobbes or his philosophy. Hence Ho’hbesi- 
anism = HoBBiSM. 

fHobbinoU, bobinoU, 1579. 

Hobby, or Hohbin — * rustic ' + Noll noddle.] 
The name of a shepherd in Spenser’s Shepherd's 
Calendar', hence, A countryman, rustic, boor 
“I652. 

Hobbism(hp*bi2’mV 1691. \i.Hohh{es{p^t 
Hobbesian) -f- -ISM.] The philosophy or 
principles of Thomas Hobbes. So Ho*bbist, 
an advocate of H., a disciple of Hobbes 1681. 
Hobble^ (liF‘b’l), sh, 1727. [f. Hobble z/.] 
1. The action of hobbling ; an uneven, clumsy, 
infirm gait. Also jig, of utterance, a. An 
awkward or perplexing situation [dial, and 
collog.) 1775. 3- Anything used for hobbling 

horses, etc. ; transf a fetter 1831. 4. (In full 

h.-skirt) A close-fitting skirt so narrow at the 
bottom as to impede the wearer in walking igii. 
Hobble (h^’b’l), v, ME, [app. cogn. w. 
Du. kobbelen, said to be a dim. of hobben to toss 
or rock (as a boat on the billows).] i, intr. To 
move unsteadily up and do^vn in riding, float- 
ing, etc. 2. To walk lamely and with difficulty; 
to limp ME. ^ 3. Jig, To proceed irregularly 
and haltingly in action or speech ; (of verse) to 
' limp ’ 1522. 4. To cause to limp [lit, and 

fig.) 1870. 5. tram. To nonplus 1762. 6. = 

Hopple v. 1831. 

a. I now h. about the garden with a stick Mme. 
D'Arblay, 3, She hobbles in alternate verse Prior. 
6. The horses were hobbled, by a cord from the fore 
to the hind foot 1835. Hence Ho-bblingly adv. 
lamely. 

Ho*bble-busb. 1842. The N. American 
Wayfaring-tree, Viburnum lantanoides, a small 
shrub with cymes of white flowers and purple 
berries. 

Hobbledehoy (h^-bMd^hoi:), hobbadehoy 

jhf?‘ba-), hobbedehoy (hp*b^-). colloq. 1540. 
[Oi unkn. origin. U su. associated with hobble, ] 
A youth between boyhood and manhood, a 
stripling; esp, a clumsy or awkward youth. 
Also transf. Also attrib. 

Why he’s a mere hobbledehoy, neither a man nor 
a boy Swift. Hence Hobbledehoydom, Hob- 
wed^oy'hood, the age or condition of a h. var. 

HobMerl (hp-blai). Ohs. t-xz. Hist. ME. 
P '1 AF. hohiUor, -hntr, a deriv. of hoH, hohin, 
Hobby ^ 3 .^]^ ^ A retainer bound to maintain a 
^ military service ; a soldier who rode 
a hobby, a light horseman. U Exxon, used by 
Scott for hobby, 

Hobbler 2 (hf?*bbi). 1594. [f. Hobble v. 

-f -ER . j 1. A person that hobbles in his gait 
1065. ta. A child’s top that Spins unsteadily. 

8> .^unlicensed pilot; also, a man on land 
in towing vessels by a rope 1800. 

Hobby, var. of jRobin, 
Kobbu, Cf. Dobbin.] i, a small or middle- 
sized horse; an ambling or pacing horse ; 


pony. Now Hist,, arch,, or dial. ta. = 
Hobby-horse 2. -1820. 3. = Hobby-horse 

4. 1689. 4. A favourite occupation or topic, 

pursued for amusement, and which is com- 
pared to the riding of a toy horse (sense 3) ; an 
individual pursuit to which a person is unduly 
devoted. Formerly Hobby-horse (sense =;). 
1816. _ ' ^ 

k l quarrel with no man’s h. Scott. 
obby (h^bi), sb,^ 1440. [a. OF. hobi, 
hobet, dim. of hobe the same bird ; perh. f. OF. 
hober to stir (Dannesteter).] A small species 
of falcon, Falco subbuteo, foimerly flown at 
larks and other small birds. Hence tHobby 
V, to hawk with a h. Skelton. 
Hobby-horse. 1557. [f. Hobby sb?- + 
Horse.] f i. = Hobby sb.^ i. -1614. 2. A 

figure of a horse, made of wickerwork, or the 
like, fastened about the waist of one of the per- 
formers in a morris-dance, or on the stage, who 
executed various antics in the character of a 
horse ; also, the name of this performer, fg. 
transf, a. A foolish person, jester, buffoon, b. 
A lustful person ; a prostitute. -1616. 4. A 

Stick with a horse’s head which children be- 
stride as a horse 1589; a wooden horse 1741. 
5. A favourite pursuit or pastime; = Hobby 
4, Now rare, 1676. 

I. Prov. The hobby-horse is forgot : app. a phrase 
from some old ballad. L, L, L, iil 1. 30. 3. L,L,L. 
III. i. 31. 5. Almost every person hath some hobby 

horse or other Hale. Hence Hobby-hoTSical a. 
^oc\ belonging or devoted to a hobby, crotchety, 
whimsical. 

Hobgoblin (hpffigpblin), sh, (a,) 1530. [f. 
Hob sb,^ 2 + Goblin.] i. A mischievous, 
tricksy imp or sprite; another name for Robin 
Goodfellow; hence, a terrifying apparition, a 
bogy 1530. 2. fig, A bugbear 1709. 3, attrib, 
and adj, 1622. 

a, A foolish consistency is the h- of little minds 
Emerson 3. H. terrors 1628. 

Hobiler, var. of Hobbler 1. 

Hobits, Hobitzer, vars. of Howitz, 
Howitzer. 

Hobnail (b/7-bnJil), sb. 1594. [f. Hob sb.^ 
+ Nail.] i. A nail with a massive head and 
short tang, used for protecting the soles of 
heavy boots and shoes. 3. transf, A man who 
wears hobnailed boots; a rustic, clodhopper 
^^ 45 * 3* attrib, or adj. Clownish, boorish 

1624. 

Comb, li. liver, a cirrhotic liver, studded with small 
prominences resembling hobnails. Hence Ho'bnail 
V. to set with hobnails j to trample down, as with 
hobnailed shoes. Ho*bnailed a. set with hobnails ; 
transf. rustic, boorish. 

Ho'b-nob, phr. and adv. 1601. [Orig, a 
var. of hab nab', see Hab adv^ x, phr. Hob, 
nob: have or have not; in Shaks., app. = * give 
or take *. 3, adv. == Hab nab (Hab adv. i) ; 

hit or miss ; at random 1660. 3. Hob or nob, 
bob a nob, bob and nob (prob. = give or 
(and) take) : used by two persons drinking to 
each other 1756. b. quasi-^z^’. On terms of 
good-fellowship 1851, 

X. Hob, nob, is his word; giu’t or take’t Tvjel, N, 

III. iv. 262. 

Ho*b-nob, v, 1763. [From the adv. phr. ; 
see prec. 3.] i. i?itr. To drink to each other, 
drink together. 3. To hold familiar intercourse, 
be on familiar terms with 1828. 

Ho*b-nob, sb, 1761. [f. as prec.] f I. A 
‘ sentiment ’ used in hob-nobbing -1770. 2. A 
drinking to each other or together 1825. 

Hobo (h< 7 u-b^). 17 ,S. 1891. [?] A tramp. 
Hoboe, hoboy, vars. of Hautboy. 
Hobson's cHoice : see Choice sb. 
Hob-tbrusb, Hob-thrust. Obs. exc. dial, 
1590. [f. Hob + OE. Pyrs, ON. }urs giant, 

goblin.] I. A goblin. 3. (In full h,d, louse,) 
A wood-louse [dial.) 1828. 
llHocco (h^’k^). 1834. [Native name in 
Guiana.] A bird of the family Cracidse (Curas- 
sows). 

Hochheimer : see Hockamore. 
fHock (bf?k), Ohs. [OE./^^?^.] A name 
for malvaceous plants, esp. the Common and 
Marsh Mallow and the Hollyhock -i6ir. 

Hock (Vk), j 3.2 1540. [A by-form of ho^, 
hoch, Hough.] i. The joint in the hinder leg 
of a quadruped between the true knee and the 
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fetlock, the angle of which points backward. 
3. The knuckle end of a gammon of bacon 
1706. 3. attrib. , as h, action, etc. 1641. 

Hock (hf7k), j -^.3 1625. [Shortened f. 

Hockamore.] The wine called in German 
Hochheimer, produced at Hochheim on the 
Main ; hence, any White German wine. Also 
attrib. 

Hock, 1^4 1530. [’shortened from hok. 

Hook.] A rod, stick, or chain, with a hook at 
the end. Evelyn. 

Hock, V, 1563. [f. Hock r<5.2 ; cf. Hough 
V.] trans. To disable by cutting the tendons 
of the hock; to hough, hamstring. 
^Hockamore (bf?’kamo9j). 1673. [Angli- 
cized f. Hochheimer. '\ = HoCK sb.^ -1747. 
Hock-cart. Now only Hist. 1648. [Cf. 
Hockey ^.] The cart which carried home the 
last load of the harvest. 

Hock-day, Now only Hist. ME. [?] The 
second Tuesday after Easter Sunday (or, ac- 
cording to some, Easter week) : an important 
term-day, and, from the 14th c., a popular festi- 
val; also pi. including the preceding Monday. 
fHocket. 1601. [a. F. hoguet."] i, = 

Hicket, Hiccup -1617. s. Medixval Mtis, 
An interruption of a voice-part by rests, so as 
to produce a broken or spasmodic effect. Now 
Hid. 1776. 

Hockey 1 (hp-ki), kawkey (hgki), hor- 
i^ey. 1555. [?] The feast at harvest-home 
[local). Also attrib. 

Hockey 2 (hp*ki). 1527. [? conn. w. OF. 
hoquet ‘ crook ’.] i. An outdoor game of ball 
played with sticks hooked or curved at one end, 
with which the players of each side drive the 
ball towards their opponents’ goal. 2. [U.S.) 
The stick used in this game 1839. 3. attrib, 

[h. -stick 1527). 

tHockle, z;.i 1668. [app. f. Hock sbfi'] 
'To hough , to hamstring. 

Hockle, z^.2 local. 7 Obs, 1746. To cutup 
(stubble). 

Hockmoney. Klso hocking-, 1480-5. The 
money collected at hocktide. 

Hocktide. Obs. exc. Hist. 1484. [f. hock- 
in Hock-day + Tide.] The season of the 
hock days: Hock Monday and Tuesday (the 
second Monday and Tuesday after Easter- 
day), long kept as a festival with various tradi- 
tion^ customs. 

Hoctis(h^u*kos), jA 1640. [Short for .^<?- 
cus Focus, Hocus-pocus.] fi. A conjuror 
-1699; an impostor (South), a. Jug- 
glery, deception. Obs. or arch, 1652. 3, 

Drugged liquor [mod.). 

Hocus (hJ'u-kos), V. 1675. [f. prec.]* I. 

trans. To ‘ hoax 2. To stupefy with drugs, 
esp. for a criminal purpose; hence, to drug 
(liquor) 1831. 

Hocus-pocus (h<?u*kos piJu’kos), sb, (n:.) 
1624. [Name of or for a conjuror, being the 
first words of a sham Latin formula used by 
one.] ti. A conjuror, juggler. Also transf. a 
trickster. -17 . . 2. Used as a formula (some- 

times with allusion to an assumed derivation 
from hoc est corpus) 1632. 3. A juggler’s trick ; 

jugglery; sleight of hand; trickery, deception 
1647. 4. attrib. or J uggling ; cheating, 

tricky 1668. 

I. He opens as Hokus Pocus do’s his fists H- More. 

2. The hocus pocus of a popish priest cannot turn 
bread into flesh Fletcher. Hence Hocus-pocus 
», intr. to juggle; to practise deception; trans. to 
play tricks upon. 

Hod (h^d), sb. 1481. [app. a var. of tIOT 
sb.^ in same sense.] i. An open receptacle for 
carrying mortar, bricks, etc. ; also the quantity 
carried in it. a. A receptacle for carrying or 
holding coal. Orig. dial, and U.S. 1825. 

Combs li.-bearer, -carrier = Hodman, q. v. 

Hod, early ME. f. Had, -hood, condition, 
etc. 

Hodden (h^-d’n). Sc, 1591. [?] I. Coarse 
woollen cloth, as made formerly by country 
weavers on their hand-looms. Also attrib. 

3. Hodden grey. Grey hodden, made without 
dyeing, by a mixture of fleeces. Applied to 
cloth having the natural colour of the wool. 
Hence typical of rusticity 1724. 
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Hoddy-doddy. Obs. exc. dial. 1553. [? a 
nursery reduplication; f. dod in Dodman a 
shell-snail. The element hoddy- also seems to 
mean * snail ’ (or ? homed).] 

A. sb, I. A small shell-snail {dial.). ts. A 
short dumpy person -1723. ta. A cuckold, 
with ref. to the ^ horns ’ (cf. sense i) -1656. 

B. adj. I. Short and dumpy 1824. 2. dial. 

Confused, in a whirl 1809. 
fHo'ddypeak. 1500. [f. hoddy (see prec.) 
+ Peak sb. or v.] A fool, noodle, blockhead 
-1589. 

Hodge (h^^d^). ME. [Abbrev. and altered 
from Roger.] i. As a typical name for the 
English rastic. 2. ^olly Hodge (also yolly 
Roger), the pirate’s flag bearing the Death’s 
Head and Cross-bones 1822. 

Comb. H.-razor, a razor made to sell to Hodge; 
hence, in Carlyle, a sham. 

Hodge-podge (bf^'dgip^dg), sb. ME. [A 
corruption of Hotchpotch, prob, assini. to 
prec.] I, = Hotchpotch i. 1622. 2. con- 

temptuous. A clumsy mixture of ingredients 
1615. 3* = Hotchpotch 2. ME. 4. attnb., 

as hodge-podge act, a legislative act embracing 
incongruous matters 1602. Hence Hodge- 
podge V. trans. to make a hodge-podge of; 
also intr. So 'i'Ho’dgepot = Hodge-podge i. 
Hodgkin's disease. 1877. [f. Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin (1798-1866), who first described it.] 
A disease marked by enlargement of the lym- 
phatic^ glands and spleen, with progressive 
anjemia ; also called lymphadenoma. 
Hodiernal (hJudi5*jnal), a. 1656. [f. L. 

hodiemus, f. kodie to-day -I- -AL.] Of or be- 
longing to the present day. So fHo’diem a. 
Hodman (hp-dm^n). 1587. [f. Hod sb."^ 

I + Man.] I. A man who carries the hod; a 
bricklayer’s labourer. Also Jig. 2. A term of 
contempt applied by undergraduates of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who were King’s Scholars of 
Westminster School, to those who were not, 
and hence to other undergraduates 1677. 
Hodmandod fhp’dmKnd^ d), {a.') 1626. 

[Redupl. var. of Dodman; cf. Hoddy-doddy.] 

I. A shell-snail, a dodman. Also fig. ta. Cor- 
mpt for Hottentot -1729, 3. adfi Short and 
clumsy 1825. 

Hodograph (h^*d<?grdf). 1846. [f. Gr. 

6 db 9 way + -ypa<po^.] lo Math. A curve, of 
which the radius vector represents in magni- 
tude and direction the velocity of a moving 
particle. Also aitrib. 2. A machine for 
registering the paces of a horse, etc. (Com- 
monly, but erron., spelt odograph.) 1883. 
Hence Hodogra*phic a. Hodogra^pliically 
adv. by means of a h. 

Hodometer (h^dp’mi'toi), odometer, 
1791. [f. Gr. oSos way -f nhpov ; cf. F. odo- 
mbtre, whence the more frequent spelling with- 
out h.] An instrument attached to the wheel 
of a vehicle, which records the distance tra- 
versed; also a wheel used by surveyors, hav- 
ing a recording apparatus in the centre, and 
trundled along by a handle. Also applied to a 
pedometer. So Hodome'fcrical a. relating to 
the measurement of a ship’s way, or to a h. 
Hodo’metry, odo’metry, measurement, as by 
ah., of distances traversed. 

Hoe (h(3u), sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hdh, 
hd, str. masc. : — OTeut. *hanko-, from ablaut 
stem of Hang v, Cf. Heugh.I ‘ A projecting 
ridge of land, a promontory ’ (Sweet) ; a height 
ending abruptly or steeply. Now only in 
place-names, etc. 

That loftie place at Plimmouth call’d the Hoc 
Drayton. 

Hoe sb^ ME. [a. F. houe OtIG. 
houwd (mod.G. haue)^ hoe, mattock, pickax, f. 
houwan to PlEW,] i. A tool used chiefly for 
breaking up or loosening the surface of the 
ground, hoeing up weeds, covering plants with 
soil, etc. It consists of a thin iron blade fixed 
transversely at the end of a long handle. 2. A 
dentist's excavating instrument, shaped like a 
hoe 1875. 

Butch Jl., Scuffle h., kinds of ihrusi-hoes^ as dist. 
from dra-w-hoes (the original type). 

Hoe, sb,^ local, 1804. [a. ON. hd-r (Da. 
^<7(3:) dog-fish, shark.] In Orkney and Shetland 
the Picked Dog-fish, Sqmlus acanthias. Comb. 


h, -mother (contracted homer), the Basking 
Shark, Selachus maximus. 

Hoe, V. ME. [f. Hoe sbfi} i. intr. To 
use a hoe; to work with a hoe, 2. trans. To 
weed (crops), thin out (plants), * cultivate 
with a hoe 1693. 3* To break or stir up (the 

ground) with a hoe 1712. 4. with adv. 'To dig 
up, raise up, take away, cut down, cover in, 
with a hoe 1699. 

Hoe-cake (hi?«itek). U.S. 1793. [Orig. 
cake baked on the broad thin blade of a cotton- 
field hoe (Cent. Did.).] Coarse bread, made 
of Indian meal, water, and salt, usu. in the 
form of a thin cake. 

Hoe '-plough, sb. ? Obs. 1733. = Horse- 
hoe. Hence as v. 

IlHoey. 1865. [Chinese hhy (h«i), society, 
club, guild.] A society of Chinese ; esp. a 
secret society. 

Hog (bpg), sb}- ME. [late OE. hoggd] i. A 
swine reared for slaughter; spec.z. castrated male 
swine; hence, a swine generally, b. U.S. Pork 
i860. 2. Used as the name of the species : = 

Swine. b. Formerly spec, a wild boar of the 
second year. 1483. 3. Applied to different 

species of the family Suidse 1732. 4. A young 
sheep that has not yet been shorn 1296. b. 
Specialized as or ewe-h., tup-h.,eic. 1607. 

c. Short for h.-Jkece.^ -wool 1854. d. Applied to 
domestic animals of a year old 1775. 5. fig. A 
coarse, self-indulgent, gluttonous, or filthy 
personME. b. spec. A road hog (RoAD.y^.) 1906. 
6. slang. A shilling 1673. 7. a. A sort of broom 
or brush for cleaning a ship’s bottom 1769. b. 
Paper-making, A device for agitating the pulp 
so as to keep it of uniform consistence 1807. 

Phrase. To go the •whole h. : to go all the way, to do 
the thing thoroughly (slang) ; hence, in derivative uses. 

aitrib and Comb. a. h.»cholera, the swine-fever ; 
.constable = Hog-reeve ; liog(*s)-flesh, pork ; 
hog(’s)-grease, the lard or fat of ah.; b.-pen, 
-pound, a pigsty ; -ring^ a ring put into the snout 
of a pig to prevent grubbing ; -wallow, a hollow in 
which pigs wallow; ^ also, spec, in U S., a natural 
depression having this appeal ance; -ward, a swine- 
herd ; liog(’s)-yoke,_ a frame of wood put round a 
hog’s neck to prevent its getting through hedges. 

b. From sense 4* h.-bull, a yearling bull; -colt, 
a yearling colt ; -fence, pasture fenced off for feeding 
young sheep or ‘hogs’ during the winter; -fleece, 
the fleece obtained from a *hog*; -lamb, a castrated 
wether lamb; -sheep = sense 4; -wool =s sense 4 c. 

c. _ In names of animals resembling the hog, or in- 
Testing swine, as b.«ape, the mandrifl baboon, Simia 
Porcaria ; -beetle, a beetle of thefamilyCurculzonida! ; 
-caterpillar, ‘ the larva of a Sphmx-moth, Darapsa 
ntyron, so called from the swollen thoracic joints’ 
(Cent. Diet.) ; -choke, -choker (HS.), an American 
sole, Ackirus lineatus, of no market value; -mouse, 
the shrew-mouse ; -sucker, a N. American fish, the 
Hanrimer-head, Hypentelium nigricans^ -tapir, the 
Mexican tapir; -tick, a tick parasitic on swine, 
Hasmatopinus suis. 

d. In names of plants devoured by, fit for, or left to 
hogs or swine, as llog(’s)-grass. Swine’s Cress, 
Senebiera Coronopus; hogCsl-meat. (a) Arisiolockia 
grandifioraf (h) Boerhaavia decuvibens of Jamaica; 
il.-peanut, a twining plant of U.S., Amphicarpxa 
monoica (N.O. Leguminosae), having purplish flowers 
and fleshy pea-shaped fruits ; hog’s bane, Goosefoot 
or Sowbane; hog’s bread. Sowbread, Cyclamen', 
also 5= hog-meat h', hog's garlic. Allium ursinum\ 
hog's madder. Ragwort, Senecio Jocobaea', h.- 
wort, Heptaion graveolens (N.O. Euphorbiaceae) 
of U.S. 

Hog, sb.^ local. 1790. [?] A heap of pota- 
toes or turnips covered with straw and soil ; a 
‘ pit 

Hog 1769. [f. Hog sb}] i. 

trans, a. 'To arch (the back) upward like that 
of a hog. h. To cause (a ship, her keel, etc.) 
to arch upwards in the centre, as the result of 
a strain 1798. 2. tntr. To rise arch-wise in 

the centre, as a ship when the ends droop 
1818, 3. trans. To cut (a horse's mane) short, 

so that it stands up like a hog’s bristles 1769. 
4. To make a * hog ’ of (a lamb) 1853. 5. To 

appropriate greedily (U.S. slang) 1887. b. intr. 
To behave as a road hog 1925. 6. To clean 

a ship’s bottom with a ‘ hog * i6cx. 

Hog, z^.2 1730. [f. Hog.2] To store 

(potatoes, etc.) in a hog (see Hog sb.^). 
Hogarthian (b<?ga'j])ian), a. 1798, [f. 

William Hogarth, satirical painter and carica- 
turist + -IAN.] Oi or pertaining to Hogarth, 
or like his style of painting. 


Ho-gback, hog-back. Also hog's back. 
1661. I. A back like that of a hog. 2. Any- 
thing shaped like a hog’s back ; esp. a sharply 
crested hill-ridge, steep on each side and 
sloping gradually at each end; a steep ridge of 
upheaval 1834. 3. = Hog-frame 1886. Hence 
Ho'g-backed a, having a back like a hog’s; 
having a rise in the middle like a hog’s back. 
Hog-brace: = Hog-frame. 
tHo'g-cote. Also hog's-cote. ME. A 
pigsty -1707. 

Ho’g-deer, 1771. I. Name of two small 
Indian deer. Axis porcinus and A. maculatus. 
2. The Babiroussa or Indian hog 1777. 
tHogen, hogan (h(9u*g^n). 1657. [Abbrev. 
of next.] 

A. adj. 1. High and mighty; superlatively 
fine “1733. 2. Dutch 1710. B. sb. i. A Dutch- 
man ; pi. the Dutch, the States-General -1672. 

2. Strong dnnk -1737. 

Hogen Mogen (hJu:gen m<?u-gen). Also 
Hogan Mogan. 1638. [Perversion of Du. 
Hoogmogendheiden, ' High Mightinesses the 
title of the States-General. In transf. senses 
occ. with small initial letters.] 

A. sb. ti. ‘Their High Mightinesses the 

States-General of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands -1685. 2. Hence, the Dutch; a 

Dutchman: contemptuous 1672. fs. transf. 
Any high and mighty person, (joc. or con- 
temptuous.) -1713. 

3. White-hall., where our Hogens Mogens or Coun- 
cell of State sit 1649. 

B. attrib. and adj. i. Dutch, (contemptuous^) 
1658. t2. High and mighty. (Often contemp- 
tuous.) -1705. f 3. Strong, heady (of drink) 
-1663. 

Hog-fish. 1597. [f. Hog 1 + Fish. Cf. 
OE. porpeis (: — L. porcum piscem). Porpoise.] 
ti. The Porpoise or Sea-hog -1686. t2. The 

West African Manatee -1613. 3. A fish of the 

genus Scorpaena, having bristles on the head 
1608. 4. Also applied to the W. Indian 

Lachnolaemus maximus or suillus, having 14 
dorsal spines, and the log-perch, Percina ca- 
prodes, of N. American rivers 1734. 
Hog-frame. 1864. Shipbuilding^ etc. A 
fore-and-aft frame, usually above deck and 
forming together with the frame of the vessel a 
truss to prevent hogging. Also called hog- 
brace, hogging-frame, 

fHO'ggaster. ME. [med.L. hogaster, dim, 
from Eng. hog.] i. A boar in its third year 
[ -1831. 2. A young sheep, a hog or hogget 

-1706. 

Hogged (hfjgd), ppl. a. 1764. [f. Hog vX 
+ -ED ^.] I. a. Of a ship : Drooping at stem 
and stern; hog-backed, b. Of a road: Raised 
in the centre. 1769. 2. Of a horse’s mane: 

Cut off short 1764. 

Hogger (hp*g3i). Sc. and n. dial. 1681. 
[?J I. A stocking without a foot used as a 
gaiter. 2. A short piece of pipe used as a con- 
nexion. Hence h,-pipe, -pump. 1851. 
Hoggerel, hogrel (h^'gsrel, b^-grel). 1530. 
[dim of Hogj*^.^] 1. A young sheep of the 

second year. t2. = Hogget i. 1786. 
Hoggery (h/^’gcri). 1819. [f. Hog sh} + 
-ERY.j I. A hog-yard. 2. Hogs or swine 
collectively 1836. 3. Hoggishness (rari) 1864. 

». Crime and shame And all their h. trample your 
smooth world Mrs. Browning. 

Hogget (hp-get). Also -it 1538. [f. Hog 
4- -et.] 1. A young boar of the second 
year. ? Obs. 1786. 2. A yearling sheep 1538. 

3. A year-old colt (dial.) 1787. 4. attrib. 

1841, 

Ho'ggin. 1852. . [? same as hoggings i. 
Hog z/.i] Screened or sifted gravel. 
Hogging-frame: « Hog-frame. 
Hoggisti (hf?*gij), a. 1548. [f. Hog sh}- + 
-ISH.J Of, belonging to, or characteristic of 
a hog; swinish, piggish; gluttonous; filthy; 
mean, selfish. 

Is not a h. Life the height of some Mens Wishes 
Shaftesb. Hence Ho‘ggish-ly adv.., -ness. 

Hog gum. 1756. [f. Hog sb} + Gum 
A kind of gum or resin obtained from various 
trees in the W. Indies, etc. Hence Hog-gum 
tree. 


6(Ger. Kfiln). ^*(Fr.p^i4). (Ger. Miller). , ^ (Fr. dwne). § (curl). e(e») (there), e (H) ^(Fr. f<2*re). § (f^r, ftfm, ««rth). 
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fHo-gherd. ME. [£ Hog 5^.^ + Herd 
A swineherd -1704. 

Hog in armour. 1660. i. An awkward or 
clnmsy person, stiff and ill at ease in his attire. 
(Hence Thackeray’s ‘ Count Hogg:inarmo ’.) 
2. The nine-banded armadillo, Dasypus or 
Taiusia novemcinctus 1729, 

Ho*g-louse, 1587. [f. Hog + Louse.] 
The woodlouse. 

Hogmanay (h^*gman^*, -n^i). Sc. and n. 
1680. [App. of French origin See N.E.D.] 
The name given, in Scotland, etc., to the last 
day of the year, also called * Cake-day * ; the 
gift of an oatmeal cake, or the like, expected by 
children on that day ; the word shouted by 
children calling at friends’ houses and soliciting 
this customary gift Also attrib. 

Hog mane. 1804. [See Hog 3.] The 
mane of a horse when cut short. Hence Hog- 
maned a. 

Ho*g-nose. 1736. A name given to some 
N. American species of ugly but harmless 
snakes of the genus Heterodon* More fuUy 
Hog-nose snake. 

Ho*g-nut 1771. I, U.S. The Broom 
Hickory, Carya porcina ; also its fruit 1829. 2, 
The Earth-nut or Pig-nut, Bunium flexuosuTn. 
fHogo (hd''i*g<?). See also Haut-goOt. 
1649. [P^op* bwgoo, anglicized sp.^of F. haui 
goit high flavour.] i. — H aut-gout i. -1688. 
b. A high or putrescent flavour; a taint; a 
stench, stink. Also fig. -1852. 3. — Haut- 

GoAt 3. -1736. Hence tHogo’d a. 1663. 
Ho*g-plum, 1697. I. The fruit of the 
species Spondias, esp. S. lutea, a common 
food for hogs in the W. Indies, etc. Also the 
tree, more fully called Hog-plum tree. b. In 
N. America applied to the wild-lime of Florida 
{Ximema)y the Chickasaw plum (Prunus 
angustifolia), etc. 1889. 

Ho*g-reeve, U.S, 1689. [f. Hog sb."^ + 
Reeve.] An officer charged with the preven- 
tion or appraising of damages by stray swine. 
Formerly a town officer in New England, 
Ho*g*s bean, ho*g-bean. 1866. Herb, A 
transl. of the word Hyoscyamus. 

Ho*g-score, Also liog*s score, 1787. 
Curling. A distance-line drawn across the rink 
at about one-sixth of the rink’s length from the 
tee, which a stone must cross in order to count. 
Also fig. 

Hog's fennel. 1585. A name for some 
weeds with fennel-like leaves: a. Sow-fennel, 
Peucedanum officinale \ b. Mayweed, Anthemis 
Cotula. 

Hogshead (hp*gzhed). ME. [f. ho^s poss. 
of Hog sh.^ + Head.] i, A large cask for 
liquids, etc.; spec, one of a definite capacity, 
which varied for different liquids and com- 
modities. 2. Hence, Such a caskful of liquor ; 
a liquid measure containing 63 old wine-gsdlons 
(•3 52^ imperial gallons). Abbrev. hhd. 1483, 
b. Of other commodities : A cask of varying 
capacity, in later use holding from 100 to 140 
gallons 1491. 3. Applied allusively to a person 

3. ^is jabberment in Law^ the flashiest and the 
fustiest that ever corrupted in such au unswill’d h. 
Milt. 

Ho*g-skin, ho-gskin. 1700, i. The skin 
of a hog; leather made of this, pigskin ; chiefly 
attrib, 1705. 2. The skin of a hog used as a 

wine-bottle. 

Hog's pudding. 1614, The entrail of a 
hog, variously stuffed with oatmeal, suet, tripe, 
etc., or with flour, currants, and spice. 
Ho-gsty. Also hog’s sty. 1475. A pigsty. 
Ho-g-tIe,w U.S. 1894. [f.HoGj^.ii.] 
trans. To secure by tying the four feet, or the 
hands and feet, together. 

Hog-trough (hp'gtTi^f). Also hog's 
trough. 1530. A trough for hogs to feed out 
of b. hog~wallow (see Hog 1807. 

hog's wash. 1440. 
[See Wash sb,’] Swill given to pigs. 

Ho’gweed, 1707. A name given to herbs 
ple^mg to, or fit *only for, hogs; e.g. in Eng- 
land, to Cow-parsnip, Herackum Spkondylium; 
in u.S„ to Ambrosia artemisixfolia. 


Hohl-flute (htfurifl^t). 1660. [ad. Ger. 
hohlfiote^ lit. hollow flute.] An open 8-ft, flute- 
stop on an organ, having a soft hollow tone. 

Hoi, int, Hoiden ; see Hoy, Hoyden. 

Hoick (hoik), V. slang or colloq. 1907. 
[ Perh. var. Hike v. (sense 2).] i . trans. To lift 
up or hoist, esp. with a jerk. 2. To force (an 
aeroplane) to climb up steeply 1918. 


app. var. of hyke a (Turbervile). Cf. YoiCKsij 
A call used in hunting to incite the hounds. 
Also transf. Hence Hoicks (hoick) v. trans. to 
incite^ with * hoicks I * ; intr. to * hark back 
11 Hoi poUoi (hoi p^'loi). 1837. [Gr. oi noXKoi 
the many.] The masses, the rabble. 

Hoise (jioiz), v, Obs. exc. dial. [In 15- 
16th c. hysse.^ hyce^ corresp. w. Icel. kisa^ Norw., 
Sw. liissa,-i.,G. ktesen, hissen\ also F. kisser ^ 
etc. The English examples are app. the earli- 
est.] I. trans. To raise by means of tackle or 
other mechanical appliance. Orig. nautical \ 
often with up. 1490. 2. To raise aloft, lift up ; 

cf. Heeze z>. 1548. ts. To exalt, elevate; to 
raise in amount or price -1730. t4. To lift 

and remove -1750. '[•5, intr, (for pass.) To rise 
-1570. 

1. We . .hoissed sailes for Sidon 1615. The kettle to 
the top was hoist Swift, z, Phr. Hoist with his own 
petard (Shaks.): blown into the air with his own 
bomb ; hence, injured or destroyed by his own device 
for the ruin of others. ^ Hence Hoi'ser, one who or 
that which hoises. Hoise sb. a lift. 

Hoist, sb. X654. [f. Hoist v?\ i. An act 
of hoisting ; a lift. 2, Something hoisted ; 
Naut, a number of flags hoisted together as a 
signal 1805. 3. An elevator, a lift, etc. 1835. 

4. Naut. a. The middle part of a mast. b. 
The perpendicular height of a sail or a flag, 
c. The fore edge of a staysail. 1764. 

2. As the last h. was handed down Nelson turned 
to Captain Blackwood., with *NowI can do no more’ 
1805, 

Hoist (hoist), V. 1548. [orig. a corruption 
ofhoisSj Hoise v.\ cf, graffi, graft,~\ i. trans. 
To raise aloft; to set or put up. (Also with 
up.) b. spec. To lift up on the hack of another 
in order to receive a flogging 1719. 3 . = 

Hoise v, i. fs, = Hoise v. 4. -1762. t4. 

To overtax ~i6ii.^ 5. == Hoise v, 5. 1647. 

j. Ani. <§• Cl. IV. xii, 34. We saw the two forts h. 
their colours 1748. z. Phr, To h, down : to lower. 

Hoist-, in comb.; boistaway (U.S.\ a 
mechanical lift or elevator ; h.-bridge, a form 
of drawbridge, in which the leaf or platform is 
raised ; -hole, an opening through which things 
are hoisted; -rope; -way (U.S.) =■ hoist-hole, 
the shaft of a lift or elevator. 

Hoit, V, Obs. or dial. Also hoyt. 1594. 
[? Cf. Hoyden.] i. intr. *To indulge in 
riotous and noisy mirth ’ (Nares) ; to act the 
hoyden. 2. To limp. Sc. 1693. 

Hoity-toity (horti toi-ti), adj,^ adv., 
interj. 1657,^ [^PP» 2. deriv. of prec., with re- 
duplication.] A. sb. I. Riotous or giddy be- 
haviour; disturbance; flightiness. Also b. 
Huffiness. 2. A hoyden, romp (dial.) 1719. 
B. adj. Frolicsome, giddy. Also b. Assuming, 
petulant, huffy. i6go. -fC. adv. In a frolic- 
some or giddy manner -1763. D. interj. 
An exclam, of surprise or contempt, esp. at 
flighty or unduly assuming speech or action 
1695. 

tHoker, sb. [OE. hocor' perh. related to 
OE. hux, husc ‘mockery', root hue-, koc’i\ 
Mockery, derision ; scorn ; abuse -ME. Hence 
fHoker v, to mock, scorn, revile, tHo'kerfol 
a., scornful. tHo'kerly adv. scornfully, mock- 
ingly, contemptuously. 

Hoker moker, obs. f. Hugger-mugger. 
Hokum (h^u'kom). orig. U.S, Theatrical 
slang. 1922. [?A blending of HOCUS-POCUS 

and Bunkum.] Theatrical speech, action, etc., 
designed to make a sentimental or melodramatic 
appeal to an audience ; hence, bunkum. 

Hol: see Whole. 

Holarctic (holauktik), a, 1883. [f. Gr, 
whole (H0L0-) + Arctic.] In the 
Geographical Distribution of Animals : Of or 
pertaining to the entire northern or arctic region, 
as the H. region, or H. family of birds. 


Hold, sb^ OE. [f. Hold v.} 

I. 1. The action or an act of holding, keep- 
ing in hand, or grasping; grasp. Also, an 
opportunity of holding, occas, ^most concr., 
something to hold by. (The main current 
sense.) 2. fig. A grasp which is not physical 
ME. 3. Confinement, custody, imprisonment 
(arch.) ME. t4. Contention, struggle ; resis- 
tance -1654. 

1. Phr. To catch, get, lay, lose, take h. In holds 

(Wrestling, etc.), at grips. Let go thy h. Lear ii. iv. 
73. 2. Tarry lew, The Law bath yet another h. on 

you Merck. V. iv 1. 347. Phr. Keep a good h of the 
Land, i. e. keep as near it as can be done with safety. 

H, concr. ti. Property held; a holding; 

spec, a tenement. Cf. Copyhold, etc, -1590. 
2. A place of refuge or shelter ; a lurking-place 
ME. 3. A fort or fortress ; a Stronghold 
(arch.) ME. 4. Something which is laid hold 
of, or by or with which anything is laid hold of 
1578 ; a thing that holds something 1517. ts* 
Mus. The sign now called a pause 1674. 6. A 

prison-cell 1717. 

2. Cy 7 nb. in. iii. 20. ^ 3. Some greater Roman h. 
Lytton. 4. John in. iv. 138. Locks, or Holds for 
water Plot. 

Hold (hMd), sb.’i 1591. [Corruption of 
Holl, Hole, prob. by association w. prec.] 
The interior cavity in a ship or vessel below the 
deck (or lower deck), where the cargo is stored. 

Sixe foote water in h. Raleigh- 

Hold, sb.^ Now only Hist, [a. ON. hgldr, 
identified with OE. ksele' 8 , Ger. held, in Norse 
law ‘a kind of higher yeoman, the owner of 
allodial land ’, poet, a * man ’.] In OE. times, 
an officer of rank in the Danelaw, correspond- 
ing to the High Reeve among the English. 

Hold (hJuld), V. Pa. t. beld; pa, pple. 
held, arch, hoiden (hdn-ld'n). [A Com. 'Teut, 
redupl. str. vb. OE. haldan, healdan, pa. t. 
heold, pple. halden, healden. The pa. pple. be- 
came in i6th c. this began to be replaced 

by held, and is now arch,, but preserved by its 
use in legal and formal language.] 

I. trans. •}'i. To keep watch over, keep in 

charge, herd, ‘keep’ (sheep, etc.); to rule 
(men). Only in OE. and early ME. a. To 
keep from getting away; to keep fast, grasp 
OE. 3. To keep from falling, to sustain or 
support OE. b. In pregnant sense : To hold 
so as to keep in position, guide, control, or 
manage 1577. tc. To endure, ‘ stand ' -1664. 
4. To carry, sustain, bear (the body, or a 
member) ME. 5. To have or keep within it ; 
to retain (fluid, etc.) ; esp, to contain (so much); 
to have capacity for OE. 6. To have or keep 
as one’s own ; to own, as property ; to be in 
possession or enjoyment of OE. b. To occupy 
(a position, office, quality, etc.) ME. c. Mil. 
To keep forcibly against an adversary, defend; 
to occupy OE. d. To occupy, be in (a place); 
to retain possession or occupation of ME, e. 
fig. Of disease, error, etc.: To possess, affect, 
occupy ME. 7. To keep, preserve, retain; 
not to let go ; to rivet the attention of. Also 
with complement. OE. tb. To continue to 
occupy ; to * keep ’ -1795. 8 , To keep together, 
to carry on; to perform (any function); to 
keep (company, silence, etc.); to use (language) 
habitually and constantly OE. tg. To keep 
unbroken or inviolate; to observe, abide by; 
the opposite of to break or violate -1625. 10. 

To oblige, hind, constrain. Obs. or arch, ME. 
II. To keep back from action, hinder, prevent, 
restrain. Obs. or arch, exc. in special phrases. 
OE. 12. To have or keep in the mind, enter- 
tain OE. b. With objective clause : To think, 
consider, believe (that) ME. c. To think, 
consider, esteem. Const, with simple compl. 
or (arch.) with as, for, or with infin. ME. d. 
Of a judge or court of law : To decide 1642. 
e. To have in a specified relation to the mind 
or thought; e.g. to hold in esteem ME. ti3. 
To offer as a wager; to ‘lay’ -1768. +b. To 

accept as a wager -1626. H 14. Billiards, = 
Hole v. II. 2. [A corruption of hole, by asso- 
ciation of holed and hold!) 1869. 

a. Tr.ff Cr. v. iii. 59. A. . boy rushed up. .to h. the 
rector’s horse 1892. b. U.S, To keep back, detain 
(in custody), keep under arrest 1891. 3. Ten brode 

arowis hilde he there Chaucbr. To h. good trumps 
1879, the baby 1898. b. To h. the Plow B. Googe, 
a musket 1631. c* To h. compare Waller. 5. 
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More diuels then vaste hell can h. Mids, N. v. i, 9, 
This jug holds two pints 6 . Phr. To have 

and to k , : see Have v. Farms are held on a variety 
of tenure 1844- b. To h. a place during good be- 
haviour 1S09, land of a superior lord Cruise, a title 
by diploma Scott. 7. To h. the breath Purchas. 
She. .found herself held by his eyes 1885. To h. to a 
Promise Shaks., at bay 1892. b. She halt hire chambre 
Chaucer. 8. To h. converse Cary, a meeting 1S40. 
10. So we., turned back, being holden (= Beholden) 
to the gentleman Pepys. 11. Phr. Toh, one’s Tongue. 
I*. The Church of England holds the three creeds as 
well as we 1667. d.^The Court.. held that the plea 
to its jurisdiction was insufficient 1863. 

n. intr. and ahsol, 1. To do the act of 
holding; to keep hold; to cling ME. fb. In 
the imper., used in offering; — Here ! take it 1 
[ sss F. tuns. ] -1605. c. Comm. To retain goods, 
etc.; not to sell 1890. d. Of a female animal: 
To retain the seed ; to conceive. Also to h. to 
(the male). 1614. 3. Of things : To maintain 

connexion; not to give way or become loose 
ME. 3. To remain attached ; to adhere, keep, 

* stick' to\ to abide by ME. 4. . To have 

capacity or contents ; spec. Of a covert : To 
contain game 1581. 5, To derive title to 

something [ofov front) ME. f b. To be held 
((7/or from) -1665. 6, To depend ; to belong 

or pertain. Now only as fig. from prec. ME, 
7. To maintain one’s position ; of a place, to 
be held 01 occupied ; to hold out OE. 8. To 
continue in a state or course ; to last, endure 
ME.; to be or remain valid; to subsist; to 
apply ME. 9. To continue to go, keep going, 
go on, or make one’s way 1450. 10. To take 

place, be held; to occur, prevail 1461, ii. 
(for refi.) To restrain oneself, refrain {from ) ; to 
stop. Often in tmper. as an exclam. : = Stop 1 
arch. 1589. 13 . In shooting: To aim 1881. 

z. There was no anchor, none. To h. by Tennyson. 
b. Hold, there’s money for thee Shaks. a. The 
lashings held bravely 1891, 3. Hee will holde to the 
one, and despise the other Matt. vi. 24, 5. As thou 

doest h, of thy kyng, so doth thy tenaunt holde of the 
1550* b. My crown is absolute, and holds of none 
Dryden. 7. Our force by Land Hath Nobly held 
Ant. <5* Cl, III. xiii. 170. Phr. To h. with (arcE of 
fonj for ) ; to maintain allegiance to ; to side with ; 
mod. coUog. to agree with or approve of. 8. The frost 
still held 1888. Phr. To h. goody true. g. Phr. To 
h. on one's way, course. 10. Stormy weather again 
holds in north of Scotland 1892. ii. Hold . .a thought 
has struck me I Sheridan. 

Phrases. To h. at Bay 4), to h. one's Breath, 
to h. a Candle to, to Have and to h., to h. the Field, 
to k. one's Ground, to k. with the Hare and run 
with the hounds, to h. one's Jaw, to k. one's Nose, to 
h. one's Peace, to h. (fw) Play, to h. Short, toh. Tack, 
to h. one's Tongue, etc. : see these words. 

Hold . . hand. a. To h, one's hand : to stay one’s 
hand in the act of doing something ; hence gen, to 
refrain. fb. To h, hand-, (a) to bear a hand, co- 
operate; (b) to be on an equality with, to match, 
tc. To h. in hand’, to assure (one); to pay attention 
to ; to keep in suspense. Hold . • head. a. To h. 
one's head high : to behave proudly or arrogantly, 
h. To h. up one's head (fig.; : to maintain one’s 1 
dignity, self-respect, or cheerfulness. Hold one’s 
own. To maintain one’s position, stand one’s ground. 
Hold water, a. To stop a boat by holding the 
blades of the oars flat against the boat’s way. ts.fig. 
To be sound, valid, or tenable; to hold good when 
put to the test. Hold wind. Naut, To keep near 1 
the wind without making lee-way; to keep well to 
windward : usu. to hold a good wind. 

With adverbs. Hold hack.^ a. irans. To keep 
back. b. inir. To refrain; to hesitate. Hold down. 
irans. to keep down {lit. an^fig.)" to keep under, 
repress, oppress. Hold forth. '\<aL, irans. To 
propound^ set forth, exhibit, 'iObs. h.intr.iltoxciPhil. 
il 16.] To preach; to discourse, harangue. (Usu. 
somewhat contemptuous.) Hold hard* intr. (orig. 
a sporting phrase) : To pull hard at the reins in order I 
to stop the horse; hence gen. to ‘ pull up halt, st^. 
Usu. m imper. {collog.). Hold in. a. trans. To 
keep in, confine; to keep in check. h. intr. To 

* keep in ’ ; to restrain oneself, refrain, keep silence ; 
to ‘kcepin’wiVA, Hold off. a. irans. To keep 
off, away, or at a distance: to put off. b. intr. To 
keep oneself off, away, or at a distance; to refrain 
from action ; to delay. Hold on. a. trans. To keep 
(something) on ; to retain in its place on something, 
b. inir. 'To keep one’s hold on something ; to cling 
on ; also 7%; c. To keep on, continue, go on (rarely 
refl^. d. imper. Stop I wait 1 {collog.). e. In shoot- 
ing ; To aim directly at Hold ont. ^ a. trans. To 
extend (the hand, etc.), fb* To exhibit, c. fig. To 
proffer, d. To represent c. To keep out Now 
rare. f. To keep up. f g. To bear to the end. h. 
To occupy or defend to the end. i. To maintain re- 
sistance s to continue, endure, persist, last Hold 
over. a. intr, {Law) To remain in occupation or in 
office beyond the regular term, b. tram. To reserve 


till a later time; to postpone. Hold together, a. 
trans. To keep together, lit. s.nd fig. b. intr. To 
continue in union or connexion; to remain entire; 
to cohere, lit. ^.ndfig. Hold Tip. a. trans. lb 
keep raised or erect, support, sustain. b. fig. To 
support, sustain, keep up. c. To offer or present to 
notice; to exhibit; to present in a particular aspect. 

d. To keep back ; in Cards, to keep in one’s hand. 

e. (orig. U.S.) To stop by force and rob on the high- 
way, (From the robbers’ * Hands up or I’ll shoot I ’). 
Also, to arrest the progress of {lit. ssid fig.). f. inir. 
(for refi.) To keep up, not to fall usu. addressed to a 
horse, g. To endure, hold out ; in Hunting, to keep 
up the pace. h. fTo give in; to ‘pull up’ {U.S. 
collog.). i. To keep from raining; rarely, to cease 
from raining. (Of the weather, the day, etc,). 

Ho’ld-^. 1851. [f. Hold v. + All.] A 
portable case for holding clothes and other 
articles required by soldiers, travellers, etc. 
Ho*ld-back. 1581. [f. hold hcu:kC\ i. 
Something that holds one back ; a hindrance, 
3. The iron or strap on the shaft of a vehicle 
to which the breeching of the harness is attached. 
Also hold-back hook. 1864. 

Holder 1 (hffu-ldM). ME. [f. Hold 2;.+ 
-ErI.] I. One who holds or grasps. 3. A 
tenant, occupier, possessor, owner. Often in 
comb., as freeholder, etc. ME. 3. A contrivance 
for holding 1833. 4* A canine tooth 1673. 

b. A prehensile organ in some animals 1774. 
5. With adverbs, as holder-forth, a preacher, 
orator (somewhat contemptuous) ; holder-up, 
a supporter ; spec, a workman who supports a 
rivet with a hand-anvil or sledge-hammer in 
riveting 1661. 6, That of which hold is taken; 
e.g. the strap by which a carriage window is 
drawn up 1794. 

Holder 2. 1495. [f. Hold sb.2 + -er A 
workman employed in a ship’s hold. 

Holdfast (hffu'ldfost). 1560. \f. holdfast'. 
see Hold v.l. 2 + Fast adv.'] 

A. adj. I. That holds fast {lit. and fig.) 
xs6y. *1^3. Tenacious of what one has 1560. 

B. sb. I. The action or fact of holding fast 

{lit. and fig.) 1578. 3. Something to which 

one may hold fast 1566. 3. One that holds 

fast,: fa. A miser -1706; b. As name for a dog 
1599. 4. Something that holds fast ; spec, a 

staple, hook, clamp, or bolt 1576. 

Holding (hffu-idiq), 27^/. sh. ME. [LHold v.'] 

I . I. The action of Hold b. spec. The 
tenure of land ME. ■f c. Consistency. Shaks, 

2. That which holds or lays hold 1770. 

II. 1. That which is held : a tenement 1640; 

property, esp. stocks or shares 1573. t3. A 

tenet -1851. ^3. The burden of a song -1606. 

attrii. and Comb. Of or for holding ; as holding- 
ground, a bottom in which an anchor will hold, 
anchorage ; also fig. ; -note {Mus.), a note sustained 
in one part while the others are in motion 1752. 

H. company, a trading company having the whole 
of, or a controlling interest in, the share capital of one 
or more other companies 1912. 

Holding, ///.a. ME. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
I. That holds; retentive; grasping; tenacious. 

3. Applied to animals kept for breeding 1547. 
Hold-Up. orig. U.S. 1837. \Ste hold up, 

Hold v."] a. A check in the progress of a per- 
son or thing ; a temporary stoppage of traffic, 
b. Detention by force for robbery. Also (for h, 
man), one who robs by ‘ holding up 1885. 
Hole (hfful), sh. [OE. hoi neut., a hollow 
place, orig. neut. of hoi, Holl a., hollow.] 

I. I. A hollow place or cavity in a solid body; 

a pit ; an excavation made in the ground for 
an animal to live in ; a hollow in the surface of 
the body, as arm-hole. 3. iransf. fa. A secret 
place “1688. b. A dungeon or prison-cell. 
Cf. Black-hole. 1535. c. A small dingy 
lodging or abode ; a term of depreciation 1616. 
3. fig. A fix, scrape, mess 1760. 4. techn. A 

cavity or receptacle into which a ball or marbles 
are to be got in various games; hence, in Golf, 
a point scored by the player who holes his ball 
in the fewest strokes from the tee 1583. 5, « 

Holl, Hold (sb.^) of a ship 1483. 

I. Hook, orpytynanhyUe,orotherlykeME. The 
foxes have holes Luke ix. 58. a. b. He was clapped 
up in the H. Tepys, 3. Tm in a h., no end of a h. 
OuiDA. 4. Golf. Also, the distance between the 
teeing-ground and the hole to be played 1891. 

II. 1 . An aperture passing through anything ; 
a perforation, opening, orifice OE. s. fig, A 
flaw, fault, ground for blame 1553. 


I. Holes to look out to see thy enemyes 1529. _ a, 
If I finde a h. in his Coat, I will tell him iny^ minde 
Shaks. Phr. To pick a h. ox holes in something. 

Phrases. To make a h. {in anything) : to use it up 
largely. To make a h. or holes inz to shoot. To 
make a h. in the water z see Water sb. 6. A round 
peg (or man) in a square h. : see Peg chi' 

Hole (hJnl), V. [OE. holian to hollow out, 

excavate, f. hoi-, Holl a.'] 

I. Ip trans. To make a hole o*r cavity in ; to 
perforate, pierce. 3. To sink (a shaft), drive 
(a tunnel) through 1708. 3. Mining, To 

undercut (the coal) in a seam so as to release 
it from the other strata 1829. 4. intr. To 

make a hole or holes ; to dig klE. 

I She [the ship] has holed her bottom 1864. 
n. I. trans. To put into or plant in a hole 
or holes ; to put in prison 1608. «. spec, in 

Golf etc. To drive (the ball) into a hole or 
pocket. Also to k. out. 1803. 3* i^dr. To go 

into a hole 1614. 

I. So their prodigal sons are holed in some loath- 
some jail 1618. a. The. accuracy with which they.. 

out’ 1867. 3 * The fox has run to earth, or, as 
we have it, ‘ has holed ’ 1878. Hence Ho'leable a. 

‘"A -ful, -ly, -some, etc., the early (and 
etym.) spelling of Whole, etc. 

Hole: see Holl a., Hull 
Ho’le-and-coTner, ac^\ phr. 1835. Done 
or happening in a * hole and corner or place 
which IS not public ; secret, clandestine, under- 
hand. {Contemptuous.) 

Holed (hJuld), ppl. a. ME. [f. Hole v. or 
sb. -I- -ED.] Having a hole or holes. 

H. stone, a perforated stone considered to he a 
monument of prehistoric times 1769. 

Holer (hiT^u-bi). 1829. [f. Hole v . + -erI.] 
spec. The collier who holes or undercuts a coal- 
seam. 

Holethnic: see Holo-. 

Holey (h(3u*li), a, ME. [f. Hole sb, + -y.] 
Full of holes. 

H, dollar, a Spanish dollar out of which a * dump 
had been cut, formerly current in Australia. 

Holibut: » Halibut. 

Holidam(e, early f. Halidom. 

Holiday (hp-lid^i), sb, [OE. 
found beside hdlig dug in two wds. The un- 
combined forms are treated under Holy-day,] 
t . A consecrated day, a religious festival. Now 
usu. Holy-day, q.v. 3. A day on which 
work is suspended; a day of recreation or 
amusement. (In early use not separable from 
I.) ME. b. collect, pi, or sing. A vacation ME. 
c. Cessation from work ; recreation 1526. 3. 

colloq, Naut. A spot carelessly left uncoated in 
tarring or painting 1785. 4. atfrib. or as adj. 

Of, belonging to, or used on a holiday; festive; 
superior to the workaday sort, as h, clothes, 
terms, English. Sometimes : Suited only for 
a holiday ; dainty, idle, trifling. 1440. 

». It is holliday, a day to dance in, and make 
mery at the Ale house 1577. b. At home for the 
holidays 1806. c. Phr. To make h,, to cease from 
work. > 1 ., to use choice language. 4. A 

Holy-day Wife, all play and no work 1695. 

HoHly (hffu*ijii)j adz>. [OE. hdligUce^ f. 
Holy a. +-LY*.] i. In a holy manner ; with 
sanctity or devoutness. 3. Sacredly, scrupu- 
louslyj solemnly. Now rare or Obs. ME. 
Holiness (hduffines). [OE. hdlipus, -nys^ 
f. hdlig Holy + -NESS.] i. The quality of 

being holy; spiritual perfection or purity; 
sanctity; saintliness; sacredness. 3. His 
Holiness : a title of the Pope, given orig. to all 
bishops 1450, 

I. Hir herte is verray chambre of hoolynesse 
Chaucer, a. His H. [Pope Leo) 1858. 

Holinp; (h(7ti.*liq), ji). ME. See Hole 
Holinight (hi7*lin3it), [nonce-use, after 
Holiday 2.] A night of pleasure. Keats. 
Holism (nf7*liz^m, hi7h*liz’m). 1926 (J. C. 
Smuts), [f. Gr. 5 Aos whole + -ISM. J The ten- 
dency in nature to produce wholes from the 
ordered grouping of units. 

Hoik, bowk {hdvk, hank), v. Now dial. 
[Northern ME, hoik, f. root of Holl a,] i, 
trans. To excavate ; to dig out or up. a. intr. 
To dig, turn things up 15x3. 

Holl, sb. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. holj late OE. 

I and ME. holl, neut. of prec. adj. used subst, ; 

I retained chiefly in the north {pronounced hJ«l, 


o (Ger. Koln). S (Fr. p^). ii (Ger* Mullet). U (Fir, d«ne), v (euxV). e (e®) (there), e (e^) {rein), i (Fr. faise), 5 (fw, fern, earth). 






HOLL 

houl).] I. A Hole OE. ; an excavation: a 
ditch 1701. fa. The Hold of a ship -1627. 
Holl (hd^al), a. Ohs. or dial. [OE. hoi hol- 
low; cf. OTent. stem pre-Teut. ^kulo~; 

perh. related to hdan to cover ; or with suffixal 
from root ^haw-, of L. oavzis hollow.] 
I. Hollow, concave; empty, a. Deeply ex- 
cavated or depressed ; lying in a hollow OE. 
Holla (h^?*la, rarely h£?la*)» inter], (sh.) 
1523. [a. F. hold (15th c. in Littr^).] ti* An 

exclam, meaning Stop ! a. A shout to excite 
attention 1588. 3- A shout of exultation 1727. 

4. Also holla ho ! [F. hold ho /] 1596. 5, sb. A 

shout of holla ! 1592. 

1. Phr. To cry h. a. H., approach L. L. L. V. ii. 
900. 4. H. hoa, Curtis Tam. Shr. iv. i, 12. 5. I 

thought I heard a h. M. Scott. 

HoHa ; see HoLLO v. 

Holland (hp-land). ME. [Du. Holland^ in 
earliest sources Holtlantt f. holt wood + -lant 
land, describing the district about Dordrecht, 
the nucleus of Holland.] i. The name of a 
province of the Northern Netherlands, now 
usually extended by foreigners to the kingdom 
of the Netherlands. 2. A linen fabric, origi- 
nally called, from the province of Holland in the 
Netherlands, H. cloth. When unbleached 
called Brown H, ME. 3. attrib, or in Comb. : 
of hoHand 1554. Hence Ho’Uander, a Dutch- 
man 1547; also a Dutch ship. Ho'Uandish a. 
(now rareY ofor belonging to Holland (province 
or country) ; Dutch 1611. 

Hollands (hp'landz), sb, 1788. [ad. Du. 
hollandsch (ch mute), in hollartdsch generuer, 
Hollands gin.] A grain spirit manufactured 
in Holland : more fully Hollands gin, formerly 
Hollands gmeva. 

Ho'Uantide, short for AlUhollantide^ All- 
hallowtide, 1560. 

Holler, dial, and TJ.S. var. Hollo. 

HoUin, hoUen (hp*lin, -en). Now arch, or 
dial. [OE. hoUn, hole^n, cogn, w. Welsh celyn 
holly.] = Holly. 

Hollo, hollow 1588. [Akin to 

holla and hallo."] A. inter] ~ Holla 2, 3. 
B. sb. A shout of hollo / esp, in hunting 1598. 
Hollo, hollow (h^‘l<^, holla (hp-la), v. 
1542. [Conn. w. Holla int.. Hollo int.", also 
w. Hallo int, and Hallow i. inir. To 
shout; to halloo; to call to the hounds in hunt- 
ing. 3. trans. a. With the thing shouted as 
object 1593. h. To call after (in hunting); to 
shout to 1605. 

Phr. Hollo away, to drive away by holloing j h. in, 
ojffl to call in or off (dogs, etc.) by shouting ; h. out, 
to shout out 

Holloa (h^l<5ti*), inter]., sh., v, 1666. A 
form of Hollo leading on to Halloa, q. v. 
Hollow (hp'lod), sb. [OE. holh : — OTeut. 
^holhwo-, app. radically related to OE. hoi, 
Holl a,, and Hole sb, App. the sb. was 
formed anew from the adj. c 1550.] i. A hol- 
low or concave formation or place, which is, or 
might have been, dug out; fa hole; fa bore; 
an excavation; an internal cavity; a void space. 
3. A depression on the earth's surface; a 
valley, a basin X553. 3- The middle or depth 

(of night or of winter) 1865. 4. Short for h. 

moulding, h, plane, h. square i see Hollow a. 
1726. 

1. The h. of a Tree Shaks., of a Rock 1687. Who 
hath measured the waters in the h. of his hand ? Isa. 
xh 12. a. Within the inner compasse and E of 
Afiricke Holland. 

Hollow (hp^loa), a, and adn. [ME. Ao/J, 
holeh, also holu ; see prec. Cf. follow, hallow.] 
A. adj. I. Having a hole or cavity inside; 
empty in the interior; opp. to solid, 3. Having 
a hole, depression, or groove on the surface; 
sunken, indented; excavated, concave ME. 
b. Of the sea: Having the troughs between the 
crests of the waves very deep 1726. 3. Empty, 
vacant, void ; hence, hungry ; lean ME. 4. 
transf. Of sound: Wanting body; sepulchral 
1563. 5* fig- Wanting soundness, solidity, or 

substance; empty; insincere, false 1529, 6. 

[1 the adv.] Complete, thorough, out-and-out 
\colloq,) 1750. 

1. A h. tooth 1577, tree 1817. a. Our way to it was 
up a h, lane Hawthornk. H. and haggard faces 
Eongf. 3. H. Poue^, and Emptinesse 2 Hen, IV, 

I. 111. 75. 4. My voice as h. as a ghost's 1798. 5. 


Flatten!^ and h. words Gibbon. A h. truce Motley. 
Hence Ho’Uow-ly adn., -ness. 

Comb., etc.: h.-adz, -auger, tools with concave 
face, for curved work; -bastion, that which has only 
a rampart and a parapet, ranging about its flanks and 
faces, leaving a void space towards the centre ; h.. 
fowl, ‘poultry', rabbits, etc., any meat not sold by 
butchers ‘ (Halliwell) ; b.-ground a., ground so as 
to have a concave surface, as a h,.g. razor ; h. spar 
[tr. Ger. hoklspafi, Chiastolite ; fh. vein, the vena 
cava ; h..-way, a way, road, or path, through a defile 
or cutting. Aho Hollow Square, Hollow-ware. 

B. adv. I. In a hollow manner ; with a hol- 
low sound. Obs. exc. in comb. Lydgate. 
3. Thoroughly, completely, out-and-out; also 
{U.S,) all k. {colloq.) 1668. 

2. Local opinion would carry it h. J. H. Newman. 

Hollow (h^*bQ), z/.i 1398. [f. Hollow a.] 

1. trans. To render hollow or concave. Also 
with out. 3. To form by making a hollow {in 
something); to excavate. Often with 1648. 
3. hitr. To become hollow or concave i860. 

I. A rock hollowed out like the entrance to a church 
1727. Hollowing one hand against his ear Tennyson. 

2. A Grotto hollowed in the Rock 1687. 

Hollow, Z/.2 : see Hollo v. 
Ho*llow-eyed, a. 1529. Having the eyes 
deep sunk m their orbits. 

Ho*llow-Iiea‘rted, a. 1549. Insincere, 
false. Hence Ho:llow-hea*rtedness. 
Ho*llow-root, 1578. [tr. Ger. hoiwurtz, 
hohlwuriz : see Grimm.] a. A name for Cory- 
dalis tuberosa {C. cava) ; also for other species 
of Corydalis. b- erron. A name for Adoxa 
Moschaiellina. 

Ho'llow-ware, 1416. Bowl- or tube- 
shaped ware of earthenware, wood, or (now 
esp.) metaL Also attrib. 

Holly (hp*li). [Shortened f. OE. holegn^ 
holen\ see Hollin.] A plant of the genus 
Ilex\ orig. and esp. the common European 
holly, I. Aqutfolium, an evergreen shrub or 
small tree with dark-green tough glossy leaves, 
having indented edges set with sharp stiff 
prickles at the points, and bearing clusters of 
small green flowers succeeded by red berries; 
much used for Christmas decorations. The 
American holly, /. opaca, is found in the United 
States from Massachusetts southwards. Also 
attrib. 

Comb. : li.-ferii, Aspidinnt (or Polysitchtmi) Lon- 
chitis, so named from its stiff prickly fronds; -laurel, 
* the islay, Prunus ilic folia, of California ’ {Cent. 
Dici.)\ -oak, the holm oak, Quercus Ilex% -rose, 
t(<«) an old name for species of Cistus; (b) Turner a 
ulinifolia, a W. Indian shrub with yellow flowers. 
Holly, obs. f. Wholly. 

Hollyhock (h^-lih^k). ME. [f. Holy 
+ Hock sbl^ mallow ; cf. the Welsh name 
hocys bendigaid, app. a transl. of a med.L. 
^malva benedtcta.] ti. orig. The Marsh Mal- 
low, Althaea officinalis -1614. 3. Now, The 

plant Althaea rosea, of the same genus as the 
prec., a native of China and southern Europe ; 
many varieties, with flowers of different tints of 
red, purple, yellow, and white, are cultivated in 
gardens 1548. Comb, h.-rose, an American 
species of club-moss, Selaginella lepidophylla, 
also called resurrection-plant. 

Holml, holme (h^am). [In sense i, OE. 

^ hohn sea, ocean, wave ; in sense 2, a. ON. 
holmr islet in a bay, etc., meadow on the 
shore; corresp. to OS., LG. holm hill.] fi. 
The sea, the wave. OE. only. 3. An islet ; esp. in 
a river. Freq. in place-names. OE. 3. A piece 
of flat low-lying ground by a river orstream ME. 

3. ‘ Oh 1 green said I, * are Yarrow’s holms ’ Wordsw. 
Holm 2 (hffum). ME. [A corruption of 

holn from OE. holen, HoLLIN, holly.] i. The 
common holly. Now only dial. 3. The 
Holm-oak 1552. 

ash.-cock, -screech, -thrush, local names 
of the missel-thrush, which feeds on holly-berries. 
||Ho*lmgang. 1847, [ad. ON. holmganga, 

* going to the holm ' (or islet) on which a duel 
was fought.] A duel to the death. 

Holm-oak (hffu'mi^ak). 1597. [f. Holm 2 
+ Oak.] The evergreen oak {Quercus Ilex ) ; 
its foliage resembles that of the holly. 
Holm-tree. ME. [f. Holm 2.] = Holm \ 
Holo- (b^l<7), bef. a vowel hoi-, comb, f- 
Gr. oAos ‘whole, entire ; sometimes opp. to 
kemi- or mero-. In Crysi., denoting that a 


HOLOPHOTE 

crystal or crystalline form has the full number 
of faces (Holohedral, Holosymmetrical), 
or the full number of normals (Holosyste- 
MATIC), belonging to its system. 
jjHole'thnos [Gr. e 6 po^}, an undivided primitive 
stock or race; hence Hole*thnic a. (less correctly 
holo-ethnic), pertaining or relating to a holethnos. 
Holobra'uchiate, -lous adjs., Ichthyol. having 
complete branchial apparatus • opp. to hemibranchiate, 
Holoce*phalouS [Gr. a., having an entire 

or undivided skull, as the group Holocephali of fishes, 
in which the hyomandibular bone is continuous with 
the cranium ; so Holoce*phal, a fish belonging to 
rhig group. Holoci^'ptic a., wholly hidden ; spec. 
of a cipher incapable of being read except by those 
who have the key. Holo cry 'stalline a., wFolly 

crystalline in structure ; opp. to hemicrystalline, 
Holohemihe’dral a., Cryst. having the full number 
of planes in half the octants. Holophanerous 
(-fas'nerss) [Gr. <^>ai/ep6sl cc., Entom. wholly discernible; 
applied to the metamorphosis of insects when com- 
plete, Holophytic [Gr. a., Biol, wholly 

plant-like ; used m reference to the nutrition of certain 
Protozoa. Holorbi'Iial [Gr. pti/- nose] ^z., 
having the nasal bones slightly or not at all cleft. 
Holosiderite (-si'derait) [Gr. crLSyipo<: : see -ite], a 
meteorite consisting wholly or almost wholly of iron. 
Holo'stean [Gr. bareov] a., entirely bony ; having a 
wholly osseous skeleton, as the group Holostei of 
ganoid fishes ; sb. a fish of this group ; so Holo*- 
steous cc. = prec. Holoste’ric [irreg. f. <jr. crrepeo?] 
a., wholly solid ; applied to a barometric instrument 
in which no liquid is employed, as an aneroid. Holo- 
the’Cal [Gr. fi^/07 case] a., Ornith. having the tarsal 
envelope entire or undivided. Holo'trichous [Gr. 
&pL^, 'rptx-I <*•, Biol, belonging to the order Holotricka 
of infusorians, which have similar cilia all over the 
body. Holozodc [Gr. ^aioj'] a., Biol, wholly like an 
animal in mode of nutrition ; said of certain Protozoa, 
in opposition to holophytic. 

Holoblastic (hpDblse'stik), a. 1872. [f. 
Hold- + Gr. ^\aar 6 s germ, -blast + -IC.] 
Biol. Of an ovum : Wholly germinal ; under- 
going total segmentation. Opp. to meroblastic. 
So Ho'loblast, a h. ovum. 

Holocaust (h^'bkgst). ME. [a. F. holo^ 
causte, ad. late L. holocaustum, a. Gr. dXd- 
Kavarov adj. neut., f. b'Aos whole -f Kovctros 
burnt.] I. A sacrifice wholly consumed by 
fire; a whole burnt offering. 3. transf. and 
fig. a. A complete sacrifice or offering, b. A 
sacrifice on a large scale. 1497. c. Complete 
destruction by fire, or that which is so con- 
sumed ; complete destruction, esp. of a large 
number of persons ; a great slaughter or mas- 
sacre 1671. 

2._ c. Like that self-begotten bird. .That.. lay ere- 
while a Holocaust Milt. Sams. 1702. Louis yil. 
..once made a h. of thirteen hundred persons in a 
church 1833. 

Holograph (b^7*1^7graf). 1623. [a. F. holo-. 
graphe, or ad. late L. holographus, a. Gr„ f, 
oAos -f -ypa<f>os.] 

A. adj. Of a document : Wholly written by 
the person in whose name it appears 1669. 

B. sh. I, A letter or other document written 
wholly by the person in whose name it appears 
1623. s. In h.t wholly in the author’s hand- 
writing 1817. 

2. Bequeathed . . by testament In h. Browning. 
Hence Hologra’pbic, *al a. = A. Holo’graphy, 
writing wholly by one’s own hand. 

Holohedral (bi7l<7hrdral, -he*dral), a. 1837. 
[f. Holo- -f- Gr. € 5 pa 4- -al,] Cryst. Having 
the full number of planes required by the high- 
est degree of symmetry belonging to its system. 
So Holohe’drism, the quality of being h. Ho- 
lohe’dron, a h. crystal or form. 

|j Holometabola (h^^-bmftag'bdla), sb. pi. 
[mod.L., neut. pi. (sc. insecta), f. Gr. < 5 a.o- + 
fxera^oKos changeable.] Entom. The insects 
which undergo complete metamorphosis. (Usu. 
called Metabola.) Hence Holometa’bolic, 
Holometa'bolous adjs. 

Holometer (h^lp'mi'tsi). 1696. [f. Holo- 
+ -METER.] A mathematical instrument for 
making all kinds of measurements. 
Holomorphic (hpkmpufik), a. 1880. [f. 
Holo- + Gr. fiopcpi} + -ic. ] i. Cryst. = Ho- 
lohedral. 3. Math. Said of a function which 
is monogenic, uniform, and continuous 1880. 
Holophote (hp'lofd^t). 1859. U- Holo- + 
Gr. <pws, (pctiTos. (The adj. holophotal was 
earlier.)] An optical apparatus, used in light- 
houses, etc., by which practically the whole of 
1 the light from a lamp or other source is collected 
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and made available for illumination. So Holo- 
pho'tal a. reflecting or refracting all, or nearly 
all, the light 1850. Hence Holopho'tally adv. 
Holophotometer, an apparatus for measuring 
the whole light emitted from a source. 

Holophrastic (h^bfrse-stik), a. i860, [f. 
Holo- + Gr. (ppaffTLKos, f. <ppa(eiv to tell.] 
Expressing a whole phrase or combination of 
ideas by a single word, 

Holostomatous (h^bistp'matos), a. 1855 
[f. Holo- + Gr. (n 6 [ia^ aropiaT- + -ous.] 
ZooL Having the mouth entire; as the division 
Holostomata of gastropod molluscs, having 
shells of which the mouth is not notched or 
prolonged into a siphon; or the group Holosto- 
mi of eel-like fishes, which have all the bones 
of the mouth fully developed. So Holo’sto* 
mate, Holo’stomons adjs, = prec. Hodostome, 
one of the Holostomata or Holostomi (see above). 

Holosymmetry. 1895. CTyst. = Holo- 

HEDRISM. Also “ic(al adjs. 

Ho-losystema*tic, ^z. 1878. Cryst. Having 
the full number of normals required by the com- 
plete symmetry of its system. 

Holothurian (hf^bjjiuaTian). 1842. [f. 

mod.L. generic name Holothuriaff. holotkuria 
(Pliny), a. neut. pi. of Gr. oXoOovptov, a kind of 
zoophyte.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
genus Holotkuria or division Holothurioidea of 
Echmoderms : see B. 1878. 

B. sb. An animal belonging to the division of 
Echinoderms, of which Holotkuria is the typi- 
cal genus ; they have an elongated form, a 
tough leathery integument, and a ring of ten- 
tacles around the mouth ; a sea-slug, sea- 
cucumber, or trepang. So Hodothure, a holo- 
thurian. Holothtfrid, Holothmrioid adjs. 
holothurian ; sbs. a holothurian. 
fHolour. ME. [a OF. holier^ holer ^ huler.i 
var. of horier, hourier, huner, ad. OHG. 
huorari, huareri whorer, fornicator.] A forni- 
cator ,* a debauchee -1460. 

Holp(e, holpen : see Help v. 

Hols (h^lz), sb. jpL 1906. Colloq. (esp. 
school-children’s) abbrev. of holidays, 
Holsom(e, obs. f. Wholesome. 

Holster (h^adstoi). 1663. [Corresponds to 
mod. Du. holster in same sense; also OE. heoU 
sier hiding-place; from ablaut stem hel-, huU 
to cover.] A leather case for a pistol fixed to 
the pommel of a horseman’s saddle or worn on 
the belt. Hence Hodstered a. bearing hol- 
sters Byron. 

Holtl (h^iilt). [OE. holt wood, etc. : — 
OTeut. "^kulto- : — pre-Teut. ^kldd-; cf. Gr. 
k\ 6 J 5 os twig, etc.] ■fi. Wood, timber. OE. 
only. 3. A wood ; a copse. Now pet. and 
dial. (In many place-names.) OE. 3. A 
wooded hill 1567. 

a. These holtes and these hayes That han in wynter 
ded ben and dreye Chaucer. Wither’d h. or tilth or 
pasturage Tennyson, 

Holt 2, ME. [Unexplained var. of Hold 
j^.i] I, Hold, grasp, grip ; support. t3. A 
stronghold -1600. 3. A place of refuge or 

abode ; an animal’s lair or den, esp. that of an 
otter 1590. 

3. An old otter going for a strong h. 1885. 

Holus-bolus (h(?hdi's b<?'i*l^s). 1847. [Of 
dial, origin: app. mock-Latin.] All in a 
lump : all at once. 

Holw(e, obs. ff. Hollow. 

Holy (h(?u-li), a. {sb.) [OE. hdlit, -eg 
OTeut. type ^hailag-oz. A deriv. of the adj. 
^hailo-, OE. kdl, whole, hale; see -y.] i. 
Kept or regarded as inviolate from ordinary 
use, and set apart for religious use or observ- 
ance; consecrated, dedicated, sacred, h. Dedi- 
cated or devoted to. 3. Free from sin and evil, 
morally and spiritually perfect and unsullied 
OE. 3. I-Ience, a. ( 3 f persons : Specially be- 
longing to, commissioned by, or devoted to 
God OE. b. Of things : Pertaining to God or 
the Divine Persons; having their ori^n or 
sanction from God, or partaking of a Divine 
quality or character OE. 4. Conformed to the 
will of God, entirely devoted to God ; of godly 
character and life; sanctified, saintly; sinless OE, 

X. Giue not that which is h. vnto the dogs Matt. 
vii. 6 , All is b. where devotion kneels 0 . W. Holmes. 


b. [The Nazarite] is h. vnto the Lord Jilum. vL 8. 
H. to your businesse Meas. /or M. v. i, 38S. 2. 

For I the Lord am h. Lea. xx. 26. 3. a. A h. 

Prophetesse Shaks. The holly Bishops 1626. Mat- 
thew and Mark and Luke and h. John Clough, b. 
H, scripture Elyot. 4. H., faire, and wise is she 
Two Gent. iv. ii. 41. So h., and so perfect is my 
loue A. Y.L. III. V, 99. _ 

Combs. ^ etc. ; H. Alliance : an alliance formed in 
1815, after the fall of Napoleon, between the sovereigns 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, with the professed 
object of uniting their respective governments in 
Christian brotherhood 1821. fH. bone [tr. L. os 
sacrum } ; the Sacrum, H. brotherhood [tr. Sp. 
Santa Hermandad} ; = Hermandad. H. doors : 
in the Greek Church, the doors in the screen which 
separates the altar and sanctuary from the main body 
of the church. fH. oak: an oak marking a parish 
boundary, at which a stoppage was made for the 
reading of the gospel in the ‘ beating of the bounds ’ 
during the Rogation days; called also gospUoak^ 
gospel‘iree Herrick. H. One : a holy person ; a title 
of God or Christ; one dedicated to or consecrated 
by God CovERDALE. Holy souls : the souls of the 
faithful departed, the blessed dead OE. Also Holy 
Church, H. City, H. Family, H. Father, H. Grail, 
H. Inquisition, H. League, H. Office, H. Oil, H. 
Order, H. Passion, H. Saturday, H. See, H. Sepul- 
chre, H. Spirit, H. Synod, H. Table, H. Thursday, 
H. War : see these words. 

b. In names of plants : b. grass, a grass of genus 
Hierockloe^ esp. Northern H.g.^ H. borealis, which 
is strewn about Catholic churches on festival days; 
h. bay. Sainfoin; b. tree, an Indian tree, Melia 
Azedarach.^ also called Pride of India; fh. wood, 
the W. Indian Guaiacum sanctum. See also Main 
Words. 

B. absol. or as sh. i. That which is holy OE. 
f 2. A holy person : — Hallow sb. -1648. t3. 
pi. Devotions. PuRCHAS. 4. Holy of bolies. 
[A Hebraism, rendered in Exod. xxvi. 34 
‘ most holy place ’, but literally reproduced in 
LXX and Vulgate, whence in Wyclif, etc.] 
The " most holy place ’, the inner chamber of 
the sanctuary in the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple. Also transf. and fig. 5. superl. 
Holiest^ used absol, a. As a title of God or 
Christ ME. b. = Holy of holies : see 4. 
Heb, X. 19. 

6 . a. Praise to the Holiest in the height J. H. 
Newman. 

fHody, V. 1578. [f. Holy zr., instead of 
Hallow To sanctify, consecrate; to 
canonize -1622. 

Holy bread. ME. The (ordinary leavened) 
bread which was blessed after the Eucharist 
and distributed to those who had not communi- 
cated (F. pin hdnit). In post-Reformation 
times, The bread provided for the Eucharist. 
Holy cross. ME. The cross imon which 
Jesus Christ suffered death (see Cross sb.). 
Hence in the titles of certain religious societies, 
b. aitrib. Holy Cross day, the festival of the 
Exaltation of the Cross, September 14th. 
Holy-day (hJa*li,d^). [OE. hdlig dssg^ 
two wds. See also Holiday, now usu. restricted 
to the sense * day of recreation ’.] A day set 
apart for religious observance, usually in com- 
memoration of some sacred person or event ; 
a religious festival. Also attrib. 

Holy fire, arch, ME. [tr. L. sacer ignis 
(Celsus, Vergil).] Erysipelas, St. Anthony's 
lire; see Fire 

Holy Ghost (h^ndi g^“*st). [Prop, two 
words; in OE. se hdlga gdst, hdlig gd%t, in ME. 
often as comb, haligast, holigostT] i. The 
Divine Spirit ; the Third Person of the God- 
head, the Holy Spirit. 3. a. The figure of a 
dove as a symbol of the Holy Spirit, b. The 
Cross of the Order of the Holy Ghost. 1520. 3. 
(Also Holy GhosfsHoot.) The plant Angelica, 
Archangelica officinalis 1585. 4. attrib.. as in 
Holy Ghost flower, plant, an orchid, Peristeria 
data, also called dove-plant, from the resem- 
blance of part of the flower to a dove 1866. 

X. Order of the Holy Ghost, a French order of 
Knighthood {prdre du Saint-Esprii), instituted by 
Henry III in x^/S. Cross of the Holy Ghost, a cross 
worn by the knights of this order, having a circle in 
the middle and on it the Holy Ghost in the form of a 
dove. 

Holy Land. ME. [tr. med.L. terra sancta^ 
F. la Terre Sainte.)^ (with th^ Western Pales- 
tine, or, more particularly, Judaea; so called as 
being the scene of the life and death of Jesus 
Christ, and as containing the Holy Sepulchre. 
Holy place. 1526. A place that is holy ; 


a sanctuary, spec. a. The outer chamber of 
the sanctuary in the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple. b. pi. Localities which are objects 
of pilgrimage in the Greek or Latin Church. 

Holy rood (day), arch. [OE. sk hdlige 
rdd.l = Holy Cross (day). 

Holy stone, boly-stone, sb. 1777. [?] i. 
A soft sandstone used for scouring the decks of 
ships 1823. 2. [?for holey stone.'] A stone 

with a natural hole in it, used as a charm. Hence 
Hodystone v. to scour with a h. 

Holy tide, holy-tide. OE. A day or 
season of religious observance. 

Holy water. [OE. kdligwseter, a true 
compound : subseq. analysed as two wds.] 
I. Water blessed by a priest and used in 
various rites. 2. attrib. ME. 

X. Provb. As the devil loves holy water, i. e. not at 
all. a. Holy water sprinkle, fspringle, {a) an 
aspergillum, {p) a club armed with spikes, (c) a fox’s 
brush. Holy water fstick, fstock, tstop, mod. 
(1793) stoup, astoup or basin for holding holy water, 
placed near the entrance of a church. 

Holy Week. 1710. [after F. la semains 
sainte, etc.] The week immediately preceding 
Easter Sunday. 

Holy well. OE. [A combined form occurs 
in the proper names Holywell, Hollywdl, 
Halliwell.] A well or spring reputed to 
possess miraculous healing properties. 

Holy Writ. OE. See Writ i c. 

{[Horn (h^tim). Also homa. 1855. [Pers. 
= Skr. soma.] The sacred plant of the ancient 
Persians and Parsees ; also its juice ; orig. the 
same as the Soma of the Vedas. 

Homacanth: see Homo-. 

Homage (hp’meds), sb. ME. [a. OF. 

ommage, homage, humage, mod. hommage : — 
late L. hommaticum, f. homo, homin-’, see 
-AGE. Cf. Manred.] I. In Feudal Law, 
Formal and public acknowledgement of allegi- 
ance, wherein a tenant or vassal declared him- 
self the man of the king or the lord of whom 
he held, and bound himself to his service, b. 

! An act of homage ; a render or money pay- 
: ment made as an acknowledgement of vassalage 
1599. 2. A body of persons owning allegiance ; 
spec, in Eng. Law, the body of tenants attend- 
ing a manorial court, or the jury at such a court 
ME. 3, fig. Acknowledgement of superiority; 
dutiful respect or honour shown ME. 

I. Phr. To do if make), ^ render k . ; to resign, k., 
formally to renounce allegiance. Feudal h., h. paid 
to the lord. Liege h,, h. paid to the king. 2. With 
the consent of the ‘homage *, i. e. of his copyholders 
1865. 3. To do h. and honour to almyghty god 1536. 
A reluctant h. to the justice of English principles 
Mackintosh. Hence fHo’mageable a. bound to 
render h. 

Ho*mage, v. 1592. [f. pree. sb.] iu 

trans. To render or pay as a token of homage 
-1662. ta. intr. To pay homage -1636. 3. 

trans. To do homage or allegiance to 1632. 
Homager (h^*med39i). ME. [a. OF. 
hommager, -ier, f. hommage Homage ; see 
-ER *.] One who owes homage or fealty ; one 
who holds lands by homage. Also fig. b. 
spec, in Eng. Law, A manorial tenant 1598. 

Thou blushest Anthony, and that blood of thine Is 
Caesars h. Ant. ^ Cl, 1. 1. 31. 

Homalographic (h^:malt7,grK‘fik), a, 

(erron. homolo-.) 1864. [f. Gr. dyakbs even, 

level + Graphic.] Geog. Delineating in equal 
proportion; applied to a method of projection 
in which equal areas on the earth’s surface are 
represented by equal areas on the map. 
Homaloid(hp*maloid). 1876. [f. Gr. byaXos 
+ -OID.] Geom. A homaloidal space of any num- 
ber of dimensions ; a flat. So Homaloi*dal a. 
of the nature of a plane ; flat. 

Homarine (hp^mirain). 1880. [f.mod.L. 
Homarus, generic name of the lobster, f. F. 
homard (formerly homar, a. ON. humarr. Da. 
hummer) lobster. ] i. adj. Related to or hav- 
ing the characteristics of a lobster. 2. sb, A 
crustacean of the genus Homarus ; a lobster. 
Homaxonial : see Homo-. 

Homburg (hp*mbj?ig). 1901. TOame of 
a town in Prussia, where first worn^ In full 
Homburg hat \ A man's soft felt hat with narrow 
brim and dented crown. 
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Home (h^um), and a. [Com. Tent: 
OE. Mm.'] 

A. sd. fi. A village or town ; a vill with its 

cottages. OE. and early ME. a. A dwelling- 
place, house, abode ; the fixed residence of a 
family or household; one’s own house; the 
dwelling in which one habitually lives, or which 
one regards as one’s proper abode. Occas., 
the home-circle or household. Also transf 
OE. 3. (Without qualifying word or pl._) The 
place of one’s dwelling and nurturing, with its 
associations 1460. 4. Jig. With reference to 

the grave, or future state ME. 5. A place, 
region, or state to which one properly belongs, 
in which one’s affections centre, or where one 
finds rest, refuge, or satisfaction 1548. 6. 

One’s own country, one’s native land ; the place 
where one’s ancestors dwelt 1595* 7 - The seat, 

centre, or native habitat 1706. 8. An institu- 

tion providing refuge or rest 1851. g. In 
games : The place in which one is free from 
attack; the god 1855. 10. attrih. and Coml. 

3. A h, front A, a place away from home which pro- 
vides home-like accommodation or amenities. 4. Man 
oeth to his longe h. Eccl. xii. 5. 5. Wherever woman 
as a tongue, there Mrs. Grundy has a h. Lyttox, 
6. Till then. .Will I not thinke of h., but follow Armes 
John 11. i. 31. H. always means England; nobody 
calls India h. 1837. 7. Sicily .was the real h. of 
bucolic poetry 1886. 8. The H. for Confirined In- 
valids 1863. 9. Not till the line for h. did he let the 

great horse [Persimmon] go 1897. to. (Freq. in comb, 
from i6th c.) h.-ache^ home-sickness 1762. 

Phrases. At liome. a. At or in one’s own house, 
Alsoy?^. b. In one’s own neighbourhood ; in one’s 
native land. ( 0 pp. to etiroad.) In the mother-country. 
C. At one’s ease, as if in one’s own h. ; in one’s element. 
Hence, Unconstrained ; familiar 'with, well versed in. 
d. = Accessible^ to visitors. Hence, a formula inviting 
company to an Informal reception. Hence ^not-aU 
From home. Notat home; abroad. fNearer 
home. a. iit. Nearer one’s own dwelling-place or 
country. ^ b. fg. In or into closer relation or con- 
nexion with oneself. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1. Of, relating to, or con- 

nected with, home or one's home; reared, 
fostered, or carried on at home; proceeding 
from home; domestic, family 1552. 3. Near, 

or surrounding one’s home, or the mansion on 
an estate. Hence, belonging to head-quarters, 
principal ; as station. 1662. b. Belonging 
to a locality in which a sporting contest or 
match takes place 1886. 3. Domestic ; opp. 

to foreign 1591. b. Treating of domestic 
affairs 1797. 4. In games ; Of, pertaining to, 

or situated at or near home (see A. 9) ; reaching 
or enabling a player to reach home. (Also 
hyphened.) 1857. 5, That strikes home ; 

searching, poignant, pointed ; effective ; to the 
point, close, direct. Now chiefly in h, question, 
h. truth. (Orig. adverbial (h.-sjeaking = speak- 
ing h.) : see Home adv. 4, 5; separation from 
the vbl, sb. caused it to be treated as an adj.; 
hence its extension to other sbs. as in h. truth.) 
1625. 

I. A h. pastime Thackeray. Family or h. life Smiles. 

2. The h. covers were shot on Friday 1886. Phr. H. 
Counties^ the counties nearest London, sometimes in- 
cluding Hertford and Sussex. _ H. Circuit ; the assize 
circuit which has London as its centre ; its area has 
been often changed. b. Phr. H.-and-h. maickes'. 
applied to two matches, one of which is played at the 
h. or locality of each, side. 3. The h. market 1794, 
trade 1842. H. politics 1885. b. H. Office', m Great 
Britain, the department of the ‘ Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs (ahbrev. H. Secretary) the building 
in which its business is carried on. 4. The last or h. 
hole (Golf). S* People who pique themselves on telling 
h. truths 1843. 

Home, rare. 1836. * Homelyn. 
Home (h(?am), adv, OE. [Orig. accus. of 
Home shJ, as the case of destination after a vb. 
of motion ; cf. L. ire domum to go home.] i. 
To one’s home (see Home, slJ 2-6, 9). 3. ~ 

Come home, at home after absence 1587. 3. 

Naut. Towards or into the ship. Hence, of 
an anchor, away from its hold. 1603. 4. To 

the point aimed at ; as far as it will go ; into 
or in dose contact ; closely, directly 1548. b. 
Naui. Full in (from the sea), full to the shore 
i 793 < 5* fig> To the very heart or root of a 

matter ; dosely, directly, thoroughly 1542. 6. 

To ‘oneself’; hence, fto one’s normal condi- 
tion 1526. 

1. I lugged the money h. De Foe. The Regent 
Bedford . . wrote h. to the government in England 1874. 
a. My son will be h. soon 1870, 3. A sudden gust 
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of wind hrouqht h. our anchor 1748. 4. Time is 

precious, .strike quick and h. Nelson, f To come short 

k. : to come to gnef 5. The charge is . . not brought 
h. to William Freeman. Phr. To come (go) k. iox 
to touch intimately. fTb speak A, Le. plainly and 
to the point, b. To bring oneself k.^ to be brought^ 
come, get h.'. to recover oneself (financially), regain 
one’s position. C. ITothbig to write k. about : nothing 
to boast of. 

Comb., as k.-going, etc. ; h.-driven ; k.-Jusk, etc. 

Home (hJum), v, 1765. [f. Home jAI] i. 
intr. To go home. 2. To have one’s home, 
dwell 1832, 3. trans. To establish m a home 

1802, 

I. One bird [swallow] homed from Paris in ninety 
minutes 1889. 

Home-bom, a. 1587. Bom or produced at 
home; native. 

Home-bred, a. 1587. Bred or reared 
at home ; native, indigenous ; domestic, 3. 
Of homely breeding 1602. 

1. Foreign invaders or home.bred rebels Freeman. 

Home-brew. 1853. [f. Home + Brew 
H ome-brewed ale, beer, or other beverage. 
Also Jig. 

Home-brewed, a. 1754. Brewed at home 
or for home consumption. absol. = prec. 
Also Jig. 

Ho*me-coming, sb. ME. [f. Home adv. 
(Replacing M E. home come.) ] A coming home, 
arrival at home. So Ho*me-comer. 

I At myn homcomyng Chaucer. 

Home-felt, a. 1634. [f. as prec.] Felt ' at 
home *, intimately or in one’s heart. 

A sacred and home-felt delight Milt. 
Ho’me-keeping, a. 1591. That keeps or 
takes care of a home ; that remains at home. 

Home-keeping ^outh, haue euer homely wits Shaks. 
So Ho’me-fceeping sb. 

Homeland (h^a’ml^nd). 1670. The land 
which is one's home or where one’s home is. 
Orig. attrib. b. ~ HOME 6. 1892. 

Homeless (h^umles), a. 1615. [See -less.] 

l. Having no home or permanent abode. Usu. 
of persons; hence transf. of their condition, 
etc, 3. Affording no home 1797* Hence 
Ho*meless-ly adv., -ness. 

Ho*meHke, a. X817. [Like a.] Like 
home ; suggestive of home ; homely. 
fHo'meling. 1577. [-ling.] A home-bom 
inhabitant; a native. Also attrib. or adj, 
-1649. 

Homely (hJh'mli), a. ME. [-ly^.] fi. 
Of or belonging to the home ; domestic, family 
-1577. 3. Familiar, intimate ; at home with. 

Now rare or arch. ME. 3. Such as belongs 
to home or is produced or practised at home 
(esp, a humble home) ; simple ; plain ; every- 
day; unpolished, rough, rude. (Sometimes 
approbative; but often apologetic, depreciative, 
or euphemistic for ‘wanting refinement, or 
polish '.) ME. 4, Of persons, their features, 
etc.: Plain, uncomely 1590. 

2. This goode emperoure was..h. with euery man 

Ld. Berners. ^ 3. Plain h. terms Addison. The 
garden’s homeliest roots Byron. A dear little h. 
woman 1863. 4. Some parts of Man be.. comely, 

some h, 1619. Hence Ho*meliLy adv. Ho’meli- 
ness. 

fHomely, ME. [-Ly2.] i. Familiarly 
-1650. 3. Kindly -1596. 3. Plainly, simply ; 

without adornment ; rudely, roughly -1697. 4. 

Directly home; straight to the point; plainly 
-1688. 

Homelyn (h<?tt*mlin). 1666. [?] A fish, the 
Spotted Ray, Rata maculata. 

Home-made, a, 1659, Made at home or 
for home consumption; of domestic manufac- 
ture. Also absol. 

Homeo- ; see Homceo-. 

Homeri (h^a'moi). 1880. [f. Homez^.-h 
-ER ^.] A homing pigeon. 

II Homer 2 (h^tt’moi). Also chomer, 1535. 
[ad. Heb. ypmer.y lit. ‘heap’.] A Hebrew 
measure of capacity, containing 10 ephahs, or 
10 baths (liquid measure). Its content was 
prob. about 80 gallons. IT Also erron. used for 
Omer, q.v. 

Homer, contr. of hoe-mother ; see Hoe 
Homeric (hme*rik), a. 1771. [ad. L. 
Romericus, a. Gr. 'OjxripiKbs, f. ''OjJLrjpos 
Homer.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 


of Homer, his poems, or the age with which 
they deal; like, or of the style of, Homer. 

Phr. The H. question : the question of the author- 
ship, date, and construction of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. So fHomcTical a., -ly adv. fHomeTi- 
can cu 

Homerid (h^a*merid). 1846. [ad. Gr. 
"Olx7]pLdT]S, usu. in pi. 'OfjLTjpiSaij \j&X. Homeridx, 
a guild of poets in Chios who claimed descent 
from Homer and a hereditary property In the 
Homeric poems, which they recited publicly.] 
I. One of the Homertdde (see above). 2. A 
Homeric scholar. Blackie. 

Homerite (h<?a*mer9it). 1613. [a. Gr. 

* Op.rjpiTaL pi .] == Himyarite. 

Homerology (h^umerp-lod^i). 1876. [£ 
.^/b^?^^r+-(o)LOGY^] The study of Homer and 
of the Homeric poems, their authorship, date, 
etc. Hence Homerodogist. 

Home Rule, i860 (but not in general use 
before 1871). [HomejAB. 3.] Government of a 
country, colony, province, etc., by its own citi- 
zens; the political principle or theory, accoiding 
to which a country or province manages its own 
affairs; usedj?/^^:.in Bntish politics with reference 
to the movement, begun about 1870, to obtain for 
Ireland self-government through the agency of 
a national parliament. Also attrib. (also borne- 
rule). Hence Home-ruder, one who advocates 
or practises Home Rule. ^ 

Home-sick, homesick (hJu-msik), a. 
1798. [Sick a.] Affected with home-sickness. 
Ho-me-sickness, homesickness. 1756. 
[f. Home sb. + Sickness ; app. a rendering of 
Ger. heimweh.] A depressed state of mind and 
body caused by a longing for home when away 
from it ; nostalgia. 

Homespun (h(?u-mspt?n). 1590. [Home 
sb., in sense * at home ’. j 

A. adj. I. Spun at home; of home manu- 

facture; made of the material mentioned in B. 
I, 1591. 3. Jig. Simple, unsophisticated; 

plain, homely ; unpolished, rude i6co. 

X. Plain, decent,^ h. cloth 1796. z. The plainest h. 
morality 1874. Simple, h. chaiacters L. Stephen. 

B. sb. I. Cloth made of yam spun at home; 
hodden ; also, a material made in imitation of 
this 1607. Also Jig. 2. transf. One who wears 
homespun ; hence, a rustic, a clown 1590. 

X. Homespuns are still much worn i88q. 2. What 

hempen home-spuns haue we swaggering here ? Shaks. 

Homestall (hJu-mst^l). [OE. hdmstealj 
f. hdm -v sieall position, place.] fi. — 

Homestead -1814. 2. A farm-yard (dial.) 

1661. 

Homestead (h^n-msted). [OE. hdmstede^ 
f. hdm Home + stede place. Stead.] i. 
gen. The place of one’s home : fa. The town, 
village, etc. in which one’s dwelling is. b, A 
dwelling. 2. A house with its dependent 
buildings and offices ; esp. a farm-stead 1700. 
3. U.S. A farm occupied by the owner and 
his family ; esp. the lot of 160 acres granted to 
a settler by the Homestead Act of Congress, 
1862. Also attrib. 

2. Twilight. Brought hack.. the herd-s to the h. 
Longf. 3. H. exemption, in U.S., the exemption of 
a h. from forced sale under execution for general 
debts. Hence Ho*mestea*der, the holder of a h. ; 
spec, in U.S., one who holds lands acquired under the 
Homestead Act of Congress. 

Ho*mester. 1847. [See -ster.] i. A 
stay-at-home (rare). 2. pi. The home team in 
a sporting match 1891. 

Ho*me-thrust. 1622. [f. HoME^^y.] A 
thrust which goes home to the party aimed at. 
Homeward (hJu’mwgid). [OE. kdmweard^ 
f. hdm Home + -ajoeard -WARD.] A. adv. To- 
wards one’s home, dwelling-place, or native 
land. B. adj. Directed or going homeward; 
leading home. 

Homeward-botmd, a. 1602. [Bound 
ppl. <2.1] Bound homeward ; esp. of a ship. 
Homewards (hi^a-mwgidz), adv. [OE. 
hdmweardes'. see -wards.] ss Homeward 
Ho*me-work. 1856. [Home B. i.] 
a. Work done at home, esp. as dist. from work 
done in a shop or factory, b. Lessons to be 
done by a school-child at home 1889. 
Hom(e)y (h^Ju-mi), a. 1856. [f. Home sh 
-I- -y 1.3 Resembling or having a feeling of home. 
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Homicidal (h^7mis9i*dal), a. 1725. [f. next 
+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or characterized 
by homicide; tending to homicide ; murderous. 

H, mania', a state of partial ^insanity, accompanied 
by an impulse to the perpetration of murder. Hence 
Homici’dally adv 

Homicide (h^’misaid), ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. homicida, f. homo, hovthiis ; see -cide i.] 
A man-slayer; in earlier use often = murderer. 
Also attrib. 

attrib. This regicide and h- government Burke. 

HoToicide, sh."^ ME. [a. F., ad. L. horni- 
ciiium ; see prec. and -CIDE 2.] The action, 
by a human being, of killing a human being. 

In Law, usually classed as justifiable, excusable, 
or felonious. Justifiable k., the killing of a man in 
obedience to law, or by unavoidable necessity, or for 
the prevention of an atrocious crime. ^ Excusable h., 
h. committed by misadventure, also in cases of self- 
defence, where the assailant did not originally intend 
murder, rape, or robbery. Felonious h. comprehends 
the wilful killing of a man through malice aforethought 
(murder) ; the unlawful killing of a man without such 
malice, either in a sudden heat, or involuntarily while 
committing an unlawful action not amounting^ to 
felony ; also self-murder, suicide. Hence Ho'micide 
V. to kill or murder, var. fHomicidy, -ie (Chaucer). 
Homiform, erron. f. Hominiform. 
Homilete (hp'-mil^t). U.S. 1875. [ad. Gr. 

ofxiXrjTTiS! disciple, scholar.] A HOMILIST. 
Homiletic (b^^mile*tik). 1644. [ad. Gr. 
ofjLiXrjTiKos aifable, conversable, f. o^t\7;Tos, 
vbl. adj- of ofJtiXUiVj f. ofxiKos crowd.^ 

A. adJ. Of the nature of or characteristic of 
a homily; by way of a homily, 

divinity or theology = Homiletics ; see B. 1- 

B. sb. usu. in pi. Homiletics [see -ICS]. i. 
The art of preaching; sacred rhetoric 1830. 

a. fl. Homilies. Carlyle. 

I. If. .the teaching of H. were confined to the mul- 
tiplication of methods for laying out a discourse [etc.] 

PUSEY. 

So Homile*tical a. fconversable, sociable ; homi- 
letic. Homile*tically adv* after the manner of a 
homily. 

Homiliary (h^midiari). 1844. [ad. med.L. 
homiliarium, homiliarhis {liber), f. homilia 
Homily ; see -ary.] A book of homilies. 
Homilist (b^*milist). 1616. [f. Homily + 
-1ST.] One who writes or delivers homilies. 
Hence Homili'stical a, characteristic of a h. 
Homilize (h^-mibiz^ ». 1624. [f. Homily 
+ -IZE.] intr. To discourse, preach, sermon- 
ize. 

Homily (h^*mili). ME. [a. OF. omelie^ mod. 
F. homilie, ad. eccl.L. homilia, a. Gr, oixiXia 
converse, discourse, f, ofxiXos crowd, f. Sfiov 
together + tXrj troop.] A religious discourse 
addressed to a congregation ; esp. a practical 
discourse with a view to spiritual edification. 
Applied spec, to the discourses contained in the 
Boohs of^ Homilies published in 1547 and 1563 
for use in parish churches, b. transf. A seri- 
ous admonition; a lecture; a tedious moralizing 
discourse 1600. 

b. What tedious homilie of Loue haue you wearied 
your parishioners withall A. V. L. in. ii. 164. 

Hominal (hf^'minal), a. 1861. [a. F., f. L. 
homo, hominem : see -al.] Of or relating to 
man (in Nat. Hist), 

Homing (hiJa’mig), i6aa. [f. Home 

V.] ti. Naut. (with in) The curving inwards 
of the sides of a vessel above its extreme 
breadth ; ' falling ' or * tumbling ’ home. a. 
The action of going home ; return home ; the j 
faculty of returning home from a distance, j 
Also attrib., esp. in reference to pigeons. 1765, ] 
So Ho’ming ppL a. that goes home; as homing 
pigeon. 

Homlnid (hp’mimd). 1889. [ad. mod.L. 
Hominidde, a family of mammals represented 
by the single genus Homo, f. L. homo, hominis', 
see -ID.] A member of the Hominidx; a man 
(zoologically considered). 
jHo'miniform, a. [f. L. hominem + -form.] 
Of human shape. Cudworth. 

Ho«mlmfy, V* 1579. [f. as prec. + -fy.] 
To make human. 

Hominivorous (h^?mini*vSr9s), a. 1859. 

[f. as prec, 4 - -oiorus devouring 4 * -OUS.] Man- 
eating. 

Hominy (h^>*mfm). 1629. {Of American 
Indian origin.] Maize hulled and ground 


coarsely and prepared for food by being boiled 
with water or milk. Also attrib. 

Homish (hJa*miJ), a. Also homeisti. 
1561. [See -ISH,] fi. Belonging to home; 
domestic -1577. 2. Suggestive of home ; home- 
like 1789. Hence Ho*misliness. 

Hommack, var. of Hummock. 

II Homo 1596, The Latin word for 

man. a. = * human being ’. b. Zool. The 
genus of which Man is the single species. 
Homo sapiens (s^i*pienz) : the human species. 

Homo is a common name to all men Shaks. 

Homo-, bef. a vowel hom-, comb. f. Gr. 
o/zd? same; often in opposition to hetero-. 

Ho'macanth [Gr. a>cai/0a spine] a., Ichth. having 
the spines of the dorsal and anal fins symmetrical; 
opp. to heteracanih. Homaxo*nial, Homaxo*nic 
adjs,, in Morphology, having all the axes equal. 
Ho mocategOTic [Categoric] a., belonging to the 
same category. Homocliiral [Gr. of identical 
form and turned in the same direction, as two right 
or two left hands. Homochro*mic, -chro'mous 
[Gr. xP^/aa] adjs , of the same colour, as the florets 
of most ComposiisB', opp. to heterochromous, Homo- 
de*mic [Gr. Sfi/to?] a. =-homophylic, Homode*rmic 
a., BtoL derived from, or relating to derivation from, 
the same primary blastoderm of the embryo. Homo- 
dynamous [Gr. SvfiapLs] a... Comp. Anat. having 
the same force or value ; applied to parts serially 
homologous ; so Homo<^*namy, the condition of 
being homodynamous. Homogamgliate a., Zool. 
having the ganglia of the nervous system symmetri- 
cally arranged, as In the Articulatai opp. to hetero- 
gangliate. Homo*malous (Gr. b/xa\ 6 s even] a., Bot. 
applied to leaves or branches (esp. of mosses) which 
turn in the same direction; opp. to hetero 7 nalous. 
Homo-organ, Biol. = Homoplast 2. Homophy *lic 
cu, Biol, belonging to the same race ; relating to 
homophyly. Homo'pliyly [Gr. 6/i,o*^vAta], the con- 
dition of being of the same race. Homopo’lar, 

S o'lic adjs,, having equal poles; opp. to hetej-opolar. 

omo'rgan Biol. — homo-organ. Homorgamic 
a., ‘having the same, or a uniform, organization; 
applied to plants ’ {Syd. Soc, Lex.) ; in Phonetics, 
produced by the same vocal organ, Homosy ste'mic 
a. , belonging to the same sj'stem. HomotheTmous 
[Gr. depfjLos] a., Biol, having a uniform temperature, 
as warm-blooded animals; opp. to heterothermal. 
Homo'tonous [Gr. rdi/o?] a., having the same tone 
or sound. 

b. In Chemistry, denoting a compound ho- 
mologous with that whose name follows, as in 
homatropine, homocuminic, etc. 

Homocentric (b^mt7se*ntrik). 1621. [ad. 
mod.L. homocesitricus, f. Gr. ofxo- Homo- + 
K€VTpiK 6 s Centric.] i, adj. Having the same 
centre 1696. t2. si. (In old Astronomy.) A 

sphere or circle concentric with another or with 
the earth; opp. to Eccentric sb. Burton. 
Homocercal (h^mtisoukal), a. 1838. [f. 
Homo- H- Gr. nkpKos tail + -al.] Ickfhyol. 
Having the lobes of the tail equal, having a 
symmetrical tail. Also said of the tail. Opp. 
to heierocercal. So Ho’mocercy, h. condition. 
Homodont 1877. [f. Hom(o- 

4" Gr. dSouy, oSovT-.] i. adj. Having teeth all 
of the same kind. Also said of the teeth. Opp. 
to heterodont, 1888. 2. A homodont animal. 

Homodromous (lujmp'dnJmss), a. 17x0. 
[f. mod.L. hormdromus, f. Gr. bpio^ Homo- 4 - 
-tpofjLOs running + -ous.] Running in the 
same direction ; opp. to heterodromous. ta. 
Mech. Applied to levers of the second and third 
orders, in which the power and the weight run 
in the same direction, b. Bot. Turning in the 
same direction, as two generating spirals of a 
phyllotaxis (e.g. on the main stem and on a 
branch). So Homo*dromal, Ho'modrome 
adjs. = prec. b. ; Homo*dromy, h. condition. 
Homoeo-, comb. f. Gr. cJ/iotoj like, similar 
(also occas. written homoio-, in fully anglicized 
words, bomeo-) ; sometimes opposed to heterO'-. 

Homoeothie*rmal [Gr, 0 epiu 6 s] a., Biol. = Homo- 
ihermous (see Homo-). Homoeo’topy [Gr. roTror], 
similarity of words or parts of words, as a cause of 
mistakes in copying. Ho>mceozo*ic [Gr. ^m^] a., 
containing similar forms of life. 

Homoeoid (hfmz'ioxd). 1883. [f. Gr. ^/xoios 
+ -oiD.] Math. A shell bounded by two sur- 
faces similar and similarly situated with regard 
to each other; sometimes restricted to a shell 
bounded by concentric ellipsoids. Hence 
Homoeoi*d^ a. 

Homoeomeral (h[>m^*mer 2 .I), a. [f. Ho- 
MCEO- + Gr. ikkpos 4 - -AI ..1 Pros. Consisting 
of (metrically) similar parts. 


Homceomeric (hpmzV7me*rik), a. 1836. [f. 
Homceo- 4- Gr. p.kpos 4 - -ic.] a. Relating to 
homoeomery ; of the nature of homoeomeries. 

b. Homogeneous 1865. So HomoBome’rical 
prec. a. 

HomcEomerous (h^mzVnierss), a. 1875. 

[f. Gr. opoiQs 4 p.kpQS 4 - -ous.] Having or 
consisting of similar parts, i. Bot. Applied to 
lichens m which the gonidia and hyphas are 
distributed uniformly through the thallus; opp. 
to heteromerons. 2. == HoMCEOMERiC a. 
Homceomery (h^mzi^’meri). Also bo- 
moio-, and in L. form bomoeomeria. 1660. 

! [ad. L. homoeomeria (Lucr.), ad. Gr. opoiopik- 
I pua^ f. OpLOLOpLCph'S, f. OfXOLOS 4 * p€/)OJ.] 

I The theory (propounded by Anaxagoras) that 
the ultimate particles of matter are homogene- 
ous, b. pi. The ultimate particles of matter, 
regarded as homogeneous. 
SomcBomorplious (hpmiomfixi^z), a. 1832. 
[f. Homceo- + Gr. + -ous.] Of similar 
form or structure, spec, in Cryst. Having 
similar crystalline forms ; said esp. of substances 
differing in chemical composition or atomic 
proportions. Hence Homceomo'rpbism, h. 

' condition. 

HomcBOpath (hp’m-, h^a-mzhpse])). Also 
! bomeo-. 1830. [Mod., f. HomceopAthy.] 
One who practises or advocates homoeopathy. 
So Homoeo ‘patbist. 

Homceopathic b5umz<?p0e‘])ik), a. 

1830. [f. Homoeopathy + -ic.] i. Of or per- 
taining to homoeopathy; practising or advocat- 
ing homoeopathy, a. fig. Very small or minute, 
like the doses in homoeopathy. (Often joc.) 

1^38. 

2 The chapel was h, in its dimensions 1876, Hence 
Homoeopa'tbically adv. 

Homceopathy (hf7m-, hJ’umz'i^'pafi). Also 
bomeo-, and formerly erron. bomoo-. 1826. 
[Mod. (first used in Ger, komoopafkie by 
Hahnemann), f. Gr. SpoLos like + -nddeia, f. 
irdOos suffering. Cf. Allopathy.] A system 
of medical practice founded by Hahnemann of 
Leipsic about 1796, according to which diseases 
are treated by the administration (usu. in very 
i small doses) of drugs which would produce in 
: a healthy person symptoms like those of the 
disease treated. The principle is expressed in 
the Latin adage ‘ Similia similibus curantur 
II Homoeoteleuton (homP-oitiliu'tpa). Also 
bomoio-. 1586. [Late L., a. ( 5 r. bfxoLOTiXivrov 
(sc. pi)p.a), f. o/ioios like + reXevrh ending.] 
I. F/iet. A figure consisting of a series of words 
with the same or similar endings. 2. The 
occurrence of similar endings in two neighbour- 
ing words, clauses, or lines of writing, as a 
source of error in copying i86x. So Homoe*o- 
telen'tic a. having similar endings. 
Homogainotis(ht7mp*gamas),fl. 1843. [f. 
Gr. dfjLo- Homo- 4- -yafios married 4* -OUS.] 
Bot. a. Having all the florets hermaphrodite, 
or all of the same sex : said of certain grasses 
and composites, b. Applied to flowers in which 
the stamens and pistils ripen together 1854. 

c, Bvolution. Of or pertaining to assortative 
mating 1903. So Homo*gamy, h, condition. 

Homogen (h^*m<)d5en). 1870. [f. Homo- 
4“ -gen.] Biol. A part or organ homogenetic 
with another; see Homogenetic i. 
Homogene (hp*m<3^d3Jn). Now rare or Ols. 
1607. [ad. Gr. 6 fxoyevf)s, &fJ.oy€V€<-, of the same 
kind, f. dpo- Homo- 4- ykvos, 7 ev€(cr)-.] I. 
adj. — Homogeneous. 2. si. That which is 
homogeneous 1725. 

a. Cold and rain congregate homogenes; for they 
gather together you [Sheridan] and your crew, at 
whist, punch, and claret Swift. 

Homogeneal (hpmt>,d.:5rnihl). Now rare. 
Also erron. 4al. 1603. [f. Scholastic L. homo- 
genetfs+~A'L.^ 1. adj. s= HOMOGENEOUS. • s. 
si. A homogeneous substance or person 1651. 
Hence Homoge’nealness, homogeneity. 
Homogemeate, v. rare. 1648. [f. as prec. 
4 - -ATE®.] trans. To make homogeneous. 
Homogeneity (hpmo^d^inHti). 1625. [ad. 
Scholastic L. homogeneitas ; see next and -ITY.] 
The quality or condition of being homogeneous: 
a. Identity of kind with something else ; t>. 
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Uniformity of composition or nature, c. concr. 
Something homogeneous 1638. 
Homogeneous (h^7moid2fni9s), a. 1641. 
[f. Scholastic L. komogetteus (f. Gr. d/xoyeve- : 
see Homogene) +-OUS.] i. Of the same kind 
or nature ; alike, similar, congruous. 3 . Of 
uniform nature or character throughout 1645. 
3. Math, a. Of the same kind, so as to be 
commensurable, b. Consisting of terms of the 
same dimensions. 1695. 

I. The world and mind . .are not h. Bain. 2. Ice is 
a..h. concretion Sir T. Browne. Hence Homo- 
ge*iieous-ly -ness. 

Homogenesis (h^m^^idgemesis). 1858. [f. 

Homo + -GENESIS. ] BioL fi. Applied to 
asexual reproduction. Carpenter. a. The 
ordinary form of sexual reproduction, in which 
the offspring resembles the parent and passes 
through the same course of development. 
Homogenetic (-d5#ne*tik), a. 1870. [f. 

Homo- + Genetic.] BioL 1. Having a com- 
mon descent or origin; applied to organs or 
parts of different organisms which show a cor- 
respondence of structure due to derivation from 
a common ancestor. a. Relating to Homo- 
genesis (sense a) 1889. So Homogene*tical 
a, of, relating to, or having reference to, homo- 
geny or community of descent. 

Homogenous (hijm^’dg/nos), a, 1870. [f. 
HoMO-+Gr. 7IV0S+-OUS.] BioL = Homo- 
genetic I. 

Homogeny (h^mp-dg^hi). 1626. [Ult., ad. 
Gr. ofjioyeveia, f. opLoyev - ; see Homogene,] 
fi. Homogeneity. Bacon. 2. BioL The 
quality of being homogenous ; correspondence 
of structure due to common descent 1870. 
Homogonous (hi?mp*g6nas), a, 1877. [f. 
Homo- + Gr. -70VOS + -OUS.] i. BoL Having 
similar reproductive organs; applied to flowers 
in which there is no difference in length in the 
stamens and pistils of different individuals; 
opp. to Heterogonous I. a. BioL Pro- 
ducing offspring similar to the parent; opp. to 
Heterogonous 2. 1883. 

Homograpli (hp*m^graf). 1873. [f. Homo- 
+ Gr. -7pa0os, -graph.] Philo L A word of 
the same spelling as another, but of different 
origin and meaning. 

Homograpbic {hpmogrss^fik'), a. 1859. [f. 
Gr. o/<o- HOMO-'f7pa^t/fos Graphic.] i. 
Geom. Having the same anharmonic ratio or 
system of anharmonic ratios, as two figures of 
the same thing in different perspective; belong- 
ing or relating to such figures, a. Gram, Said 
of spelling in which each sound is always re- 
presented by the same character, which stands 
for that sound and no other; strictly phonetic ; 
opp. to keterographic 1864. 3. PhiloL Of, 

belonging to, or consisting of homographs 
1880. 


Homography (h^^mp'grafi). 1859. [f. 

Homo- + Gr. -7pa<^ia, -GR APHY.] 1. Geom, 
= Homology 4. 2. Gram, Homographic 

spelling; see prec. (sense 2) 1864. 

Homoio- : see Homceo-. 

Homoiousian (hpmoiiau'sian, -^-sian). 
173a, ff, Gr. ofxoioLxnos: (f. o/iaios like + ovoia 
essence) +-AN.] 

A. adj. a. Of like essence or substance, b. 
Relating to or maintaining likeness (as dist. 
from identity and from differenci) of substance 
between the Father and the Son; see B. (Dist. 
from heteroousian and homoousian.) 1854. 

B. si. One who held the Father and the Son, 
in the Godhead, to be of like, but not the same, 
essence or substance; a Semi-Arian. 
tHomo’logal, a. 1570. = Homologous. 

Hi^mologate Qiomp'lifgeit), v. Chiefly Sc, 
16^ [f. med.L. homologare, after Gr. Sfxoko- 
7e«^+-ATE®,] I, trans. To express agree- 
ment with ; to assent to ; to countenance ; to 
confirm, ratify. a. intr. or aisoL To agree ; 
to ^press assent 1649. 3, trans. To identify 

{with something else). Hutton. Hence 
Homologaiion, the action of homologating ; 
spec, m Sc, Law^ the action of confirming or 
ratifying (a defective or informal deed) by some 
subsequent act. 

Homological (bjWnAI^-asiHl), a. 1849. 


[f. as Homology - i—iCAL.] Involving or 
charactenzed by, or relating to, homology; 
homologous. 

Homologize (humpflodgoiz), v, 1733. [f. 
as prec. -h-iZE.] i. tntr. To be homologous, 
to correspond. 3. trans. To make, or show 
to be, homologous 1811. Hence Homo'logizer 
1716. 

11 Homologon (hpm^dogpn). 1871. [Gr. 
b{wkoyov adj. nent., f* oftos same -f Xoyos 
ratio, etc.] A homologue. 

Homologous (h^?mp* 16 g 3 s), a. 1660. [f. 

Gr. ofjLoXoyos agreeing -i--ou.s.] Having the 
same relation, proportion, relative position, 
etc.; corresponding. i. Math, Having the 
same ratio or relative value as the two ante- 
cedents or the two consequents in a proportion, 
or the corresponding sides in similar figures, 
b. Mod, Geom, Having a relation of homology, 
as two plane figures; homolo^cal 1879. 2. 

BioL Having the same relation to a funda- 
mental type; corresponding in type of structure. 
(Dist. from analogous.) 1846. b. Path, Of the 
same formation as the normal tissue of the part; 
said of morbid growths. (Opp. to Hetero- 
logous.) 1871. 3. Chem. Applied to series of 
compounds differingin composition successively 
by a constant amount of certain constituents, 
and showing a gradation of chemical and 
physical properties 1850. 

2. In the vertebrata the front and hind limhs are t. 
Darwin. 3, Four classes of h- bodies . . namely alco- 
hols, ethers, aldehydes, and acids Daubeny, 

Homologue (hp*m^pg). 1848. [a. F., ad. Gr. 
0/^0X070 V.] That which is homologous; a 
homologous organ, etc.: see above. 
Homology (hijm^-lodgi), 1656. [ad. late 
L. homologia^ a. Gr. Sfiokoyia, {. dfioXoyos 
Homologous.] i. Homologous quality or 
condition ; sameness of relation ; correspon- 
dence. 2. BioL Correspondence in type of 
structure; see Homologous 2. Also that 
branch of Biology or Comparative Anatomy 
which deals with such correspondences. 1835. 
3. Chem. The relation of thecompounds form- 
ing a homologous series; see Homologous 3. 
1876. 4. Mod. Geom, The relation of two 

figures, such that every point in each corresponds 
to a point in the other, and collinear points 
in one correspond to collinear points in the ; 
other; every straight line joining a pair of 
corresponding points passes through a fixed 
point called the centre of h.^ and every pair of 
corresponding straight lines in the two figures 
intersect on a fixed straight line called the 
axis of h. 1879. 

2. General the relation of an organ or organism 
to the general type. ^ Serial k., the relation of cor- 
responding parts forming a series in the same organism 
(e,g. legs, vertebrae, leaves). ^ Special h., the corre- 
spondence of a part or organ in one organism with a 
homologous part in another (e. g. of a horse’s knee 
with a man’s wrist). 

Homomoipti Q^p'momgiV). 1886, [f. Gr. 
ofxo'- HOMO- + ^op(p37.] A thing of the same 
form as another; applied to letters having the 
same form and to different words having the 
same spelling- 

L Homomorphic (h^mnmpufik), a, 1872. [f. 

: as prec. + -IC.] Of the same or similar form. 
spec, a. Eniom. Said of insects in which the 
larva more or less resembles the imago {Homo- 
morpha)', hemimetaboloiis or ametabolous. b, 
Boi, Applied to flowers or plants in which the 
relative length of the stamens and pistils does 
not differ; also to the self-fertilization of such 
flowers, c. BioL Applied to organs or organ- 
isms showing an external resemblance, but not 
really related in structure or origin. So Homo- 
moTphism, Ho’momoJrpby, h, condition; re- 
semblance of form, esp. without structural 
affinity, Homomo'-rphous a, of the same form. 
Homonomous (iRympmomos), a. 1854. [f. 
Gr. dfiSpofios (f. dp 6 s same - 1 - ySgoslsiW) + -OUS.] 
Subject to the same or a constant law; spec, in 
BioL Having the same law or mode of growth. 
Homonomy {-p'nomi). 1643. [f. as prec. 

+ -Y.] Homonomous condition (see prec.). 
Homonym (hp-m^nim). 1697. [ad. late L. 
homonymum^ a. Gr. oiA^wpov adj. neut.. 
Homonymous.] i. a. The same word used , 


to denote different things, b. PhiloL Applied 
to words having the same sound, but different 
meanings, 2. A namesake 1851. 
Homonymous (hu?mp*nim3s), a. 1621. [£ 
late L. homonymus^ a. Gr. 6 p.ajvvfj.os ; f. 6 p 6 s 
same + 6 vopa (.^ol. ovvpa) name; see -ous.] 
fi. Denoting different things by the same 
name; equivocal, ambiguous -1801. 2. Hav- 

ing, or c^led by, the same name 1658. Hence 
Homomymoiisly adv. So Homonymic a. 
relating to homonyms or homonymy 1862. 
Homomymy, the quality of being h. 1597. 
Homoousian, homousian (bp infiiau-sian, 
hi7mau‘sian,-i^*sian). 1565. [ad. med.lL. homou- 
sianus, f. homousius, a. Gr. opooioaiQSf opobaios, 
f. 6 p 6 s same-foucTia essence, substance; see 
-AN. Opp. to heteroousian and homoiousian?^ 

TheoL A. adj, a. Of the same essence or 
substance, b. Relating to or maintaining the 
consubstantiality of the persons of the Trinity ; 
see B. 1678. 

The council of Nice established the homousian or 
consuhstantial doctrine Lardner. 

B. sb, Eccl. Hist. One who holds the three 
persons of the Trinity to be of the same essence 
or substance 1565. 

The Arrians called the CatholikesHomoousians 1565. 

Homophene (hp^moim). 1883. [irreg. f. 
Homo- + Gr. (paiPeiv to show, to appear. (The 
regular form would be komopkane.)] A word 
having the same form to the eye as another ; 
used esp. in reference to the reading of deaf- 
mutes. 

Homophone (hp-m^Dun). 1623, [ad. Gr. 
dp6<pa}vos, f. 6po- Homo- + (pcwf] sound.] 

A. adj. Having the same sound {ra?'e). 

B. sb. PhiloL (Usu. in pL) Applied to 
words having the same sound, but differing in 
meaning or derivation ; also to different symbols 
denoting the same group of sounds 1843. 

Homophonic (bpm^ifp'nik), a. 1879. [f. as 
prec. +-IC.] Mus, i. Producing, or consisting 
of, sounds of the same pitch; unisonous. Opp. 
to antiphonic, 1881. 3. loosely. Said of music 

characterized by the predominance of one part 
or melody, to which the rest merely furnish 
harmonies; more correctly called monophofiic 
or mofwdzc, Opp. to polyphonic, 1879. 
Homophonous (h^>inp*f^n3s), a. 1753. [f. 
as prec. -i- -ous.] i, Mus. =. Homophonic i. 
2. Of the character of homophones 1820. 
Homophony (h^imp'fJni). 1776. [ad. Gr. 
6 po<po 3 VLaj f. dpotpoovos ; see Homophone.] i. 
Mus. Homophonic music or style, a. Unison, 
or music performed in unison; opp. to anti- 
phony. b. Monophony, monody; opp. to 
polyphony. 2. PhiloL Homophonous quality; 
identity of sound (of words) 1842. 

Homoplast (hf7*m<7pl3est). 1870. [f. Gr. 
6 po- Homo- -f- 7rXa<rT<is moulded; cf. bioplast."] 
BioL I. An organ or part homoplastic with 
another; opp. to Homogen. 2. An aggre- 
gate or fusion of plastids all of the same struc- 
ture; opp. to alloplast 1883, 

Homoplastic (-plse*stik), a, 1870, [f. as 
prec. + Gr. TrkaariKSs fit for moulding.] BioL 
Having a similarity of structure without com- 
munity of origin. Opp. to Homogenetic. 
Homoplasy (h(?mp*plasi), 1870. [f. as 

prea + Gr. -nkacna, f, moulding.] BioL 

Homoplastic condition ; similarity of structure 
produced independently by similar external 
circumstances. Opp. to Homogeny 2, 
IlHomoptera (h^mp*ptSra), sb, pL 1826. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. 6 po- Homo- + tmpbv wing.] 
Entom, A suborder of Hemiptera, comprising 
insects of various forms, with wings of uniform 
texture; contrasted with Heteropter A. Hence 
Homo’pter, Homo’pteran, a member of the 
Homo'pterous a. 

Homosexual (hpm(?|se*kswml), a, {sb,'), 
1897. [irreg. f. Homo- + Sexual.] Having 
a sexual propensity for persons of one’s own 
sex. Also as sb. Hence Ho mose^xualism, 
-BC'xualist, -sexuality, -se'xualize v. 
Homostyled (bp‘m<?|Stoild), a. 1877. [f. 
Homo- + Style -ed 2.] Bot, « Homo- 
gonous I ; opp. to heierosiyled. Also Homo- 
styllCf-styTous af/yr. Homostyly. 


0e (man), a (pass), on (Diid). » (cMt). g(^Fr. chtff). a(evtfr). oi(^I,eye), ? (Fr. eau d<f vie), i (szt). * (Psyche), p (what), p (got). 
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Homotaxial(-tse'ksial), a, 1870. [f. Homo- 
+ Gr. -ra^ia (f. Ta£ts) + -AL.] GeoL Applied 
to strata in different regions, having the same 
relative position with respect to those under- 
lying and overlying them, but not necessarily 
contemporaneous; also to the fossil remains 
found in such strata. Homota'xially adv. 
Homota'xeous, Homota*xic adjs. = HOMO- 
TAXIAL. Ho-motaxy. 

Homo-tropal, a. 1844, Bot, «= next. 
Homotropous (-^^'trJpss), dz. 1819. [f. Gr. 
<5/to- Homo- + - rpoTTOff turning + -OUS.] Bot, 
Of the embryo of a seed : Having the radicle 
directed towards the hilum. 0pp. to anH~ 
iropous or heUrotropous, Also -trope a. 1831. 
ilomotype (hp'm^itoip). 1840. [f. Gr. 0^0- 
+ TU7T0S Type.] Biol. A part or organ having 
the same type of structure as another, a homo- 
logue. 

The femur, the h. of the humerus Owen. Hence 
Ho*motypal, Homotypic, -al adjs. of the char- 
acter of, or relating to, a h. ; homologous. Homo- 
typy (hf>*m^t3ipi, h^m£>*tipi), relation of homotypes ; 
homology. 

Homousian : see Homoousian. 
Homozygote (hpmcz^vgo^t). 1902. [f. 

Homo- + Zygote.] A zygote formed by the 
union of two like gametes. Hence Ho’mo- 
*ygo*sis, -xygo’sity, -zygotis a. 

II Homuncio (ht?m 27 *nsm), 1643. [L., dim. of 
homo.'] = Homuncule. 

Homuncule, -uncle (hz7mz>*qki«l, -z»*qk’l). 
1656. [ad. L. homuncuhis (also used), dim. of 
homol] A diminutive man ; a manikin. Hence 
Hotnumcular a. pigmy. 

Homy: see Homey. 

Hond, obs. f. Hand. 

Hone (h^un), [OE. hdn str. fern. = 
ON. hcin str. fern.] fi. A stone, a rock. OE. 
only. 2. A whetstone used for giving a fine 
edge to cutting tools, esp. razors ME. 3. Stone 
of which whetstones a^e made. (Various kinds 
of stone are used for this purpose.) 1793. Comb. 
h. -stone = senses 2 and 3 ; spec, a very siliceous 
clay slate having a conchoidal fracture across 
the grain of the rock ; also called 7iovaculite. 
fHone, j^.2 1633. A swelling or tumour. 

Hone, z/.l dial, and U.S. 1600. [a. OF. 
hogner, hoigner, Norman dial. hoi>zer to grmnhle, 
whine; app. f. hon, a cry of discontent. ] zntr. 
To grumble, murmur, whine, moan. Also 
with for, after. 

He lies., honing and moaning to himself Lamb. 
Hone, z>.2 1788. [f. Hone irans. To 
sharpen on a hone. Hence Honer. 

On beuks to h. my rhymin’ razor Picken, 

Hone : see Ohone. Hence as vb. Borrow. 
Honest (^mest), a. ME. [a. OF. honeste, 
mod. honnUe, ad. L. honcstus, f. honos, -or, 
honor-.] f i. Of persons : Holding an honour- 
able position; respectable -1692. b. As a 
vague epithet of appreciation. (Cf. worthy.) 
1551. fa. Honourable; creditable -1720; re- 
spectable, decent, befitting -1674; decent in 
appearance; comely; neat, tidy “1566. 3. Of 

persons: f Of good moral character, virtuous, 
upright -1702; spec, chaste, 'virtuous'; usu. 
of a woman (arch.) ME. b. Sincere, truthful, 
candid; that will not lie, cheat, or steal. (The 
prevailing modern sense.) ME. c. Ingenuous; 
open, frank 1634. 4. Of actions, feelings, etc. : 

Fair, straightforward; free from fraud ME. b. 
Of money, gain, etc.: Legitimate 1700. c. Of 
a thing : Genuine 1598. 5. adv. = Honestly; 

or ( poet.) in comb, with another adj. — ' honest 
and ' 1592. 

Housesj wherein Hue the honester sort of people, 
as Farmers in England 1624. Phr. To make an k. 
woman of: to marry (a woman) after seduction (dial, 
otvulgad) 1562. b. Yournameh. Gentleman? Mids, N. 
m. i. 187. a. Many a manly wound All h., all before 
Dryden. H. mirta 1674, 3* Wives may he merry, 

and yet h. too Merry W. iv. 11, 3:03. b. An h. man’s 
the noblest work of God Pope. 4. Their h. and 
reasonable excuses could not be heard Grafton, b. 
He turns an h. penny Jessopp. c. Merry W. iv. ii. 126. 
S* As I have euer found thee h. true Shaks. 

So fHonest v. to honour j to justify, defend, excuse ; 
to * make an honest woman of \ 

fHone'stete. ME. only, [a, OF. : — Com. 
Rom. type ^honesHtaiem, for L. honesiaUm.]->» 
Honesty. 
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Honestly (p-nestli), adv. ME. [f. Honest 

a. + -LY^.] ti. In a respectful manner; de- 
cently -1645. a. With upright conduct; esp. 
without fraud or falsehood ; sincerely, fairly, 
frankly ME. fg. Chastely -1691. 

2. I can h. say [etc.] Berkeley, I came h. by it 
Swift. 3 The married Women live h. Purchas. 

Honesty (pmesti). ME, [a. OF. {h)oneste, 
earlier {h)onesfet, ad. L. honestas, -atem.] 

I. f 1. Plonourable position or estate ; re- 
spectability -1520; respect -1613; reputation, 
credit -1548. t2. Decency, decorum; comeli- : 

ness -1652. f 3. Honourable character (in a j 
wide sense) -1611 ; spec, chastity -1634; hber- 
ality -1607. 4. Upnghtnessof disposition and 
conduct; straightforwardness; the quality op- 
posed to lying, cheating, or stealing. (The 
prevailing modern sense.) 1579. Also transf. 
of things. j 

3. Let not.. wicked friendship force What h. and | 
vertue cannot work B. J ons. A Venus (like in honestie, 
though not in beautie) Sir T. Herbert. 4. What 
other Oath, Then H. to H. ingag’d Tul. C. n. i. 127. 

H. a. Pop. nsime of Lunarza biennis, a cruci- 
ferous plant with large purple (or occas. white) 
flowers and flat round semi-transparent pods 
(whence the name) ; also other species of 
Lunaria. 1597. b. (In full. Maiden's H.) A 
local name of wild Clematis (C. Vztalba) 1640. 
Honewort (h<?u*nwmt). 1633. [f. Hone 
+ Wort.] A name for Corn Parsley 
(Petroselinum segetum) ; also extended to Szson 
Amomu 7 n, and other umbelliferous plants. 
Honey (h2?'ni), sb. (a.) [OE. hunig : — 
OTeut. ^huna(n)go'^ neut. In ME. u bef. n 
was usually written 0 ; hence honey.] i. A 
sweet viscid fluid, being the nectar of flowers 
collected and worked up for food by certain 
insects, esp. the honey-bee. 2. Applied to 
products of the nature of, or resembling honey; 
esp. the nectar of flowers 1732. Sweet- 
ness 1592. 4, A term of endearment: Sweet 

one. (Now chiefly Irish, and, in form hinnie, 
hinny. Sc. and North ) ME. 5. attrih. Of, for, 
pertaining to, or connected with honey 1460. 
j I. A lande flowing with milke and hony Exod. iii. 8. 

: 2. The h. of poison-flowers Tennyson. 3. Death that 
i hath suckt the h. of thy breath Rom. ^ ful, v. iii. 92, 
Comb. : h.-ant, an ant of the genus Myrmecocysius, 

I the workers of which in summer have the abdomen 
I distended with h., which the others feed upon when 
food becomes scarce; -badger, the ratel; -bag, the 
I enlargement of the alimentary canal in which the 
bee carries h. ; f-beer^ ?mead; -creeper, a bird of 
the neo-tropical family Coerebids or Dacnididae\ 
-fall = Honey-dew i ; also Jig. good luck ; -gland, 
a nectary ; -kite ==■ Honey-buzzard j -mom, the 
honeycomb moth ; -tube, one of the two setiform tubes 
on the upper side of the abdomen of an aphis, which 
secrete a sweet fluid ; -words,^ words of sweetness. 

b. In names of plants and fruits: b.-balm, a labiate 
plant, Melitiis Melissophyllum; -berry, the sweet 
berry of a W. Indian tree, Melicocca btj-uga% -blob ' 
Sc.^ a sweet yellow gooseberry; -bottle (local), the 
bloom of Erica Tetralix ; -bread, the Carob (Cera- 
tonia Sihgud)% -garlic. Allium siculumi -locust, 
the N. Amer. genus Gleditschia', -stalks sh.Jl,, the 
stalks or flowers of clover (Shaks.)? -wood, the Tasma- 
nian tree Bedfardia saticina. 

B. adj. Resembling, or of the nature of, 
honey; sweet, honeyed Lydgate. 

A thousand honie secrets shalt thou know Shaks, 
Honey, v. arch. ME. [f. prec. sh.] fl. 
trans. To make sweet with or as with honey 
-1645. ta. To use endearing terms to -1631. 
b. c^sol. or hitr. To talk fondly or sweetly. 
arch, and U.S. 1602. -j'S. trans. To coax, 

flatter -1622. 

a. b. The king came honeying about her Tennyson. 
Ho’Hey-bear, 1838. i. The potto or kin- 
kajou, Cercoleftes caudivolvulus, a native of 
tropical America, a. The sloth-bear, Melursus 
lahiatus, of India 1873. 

Ho‘ney-bee. 1566. A bee that gathers and 
stores honey, esp. the common hive-bee, 
Hcney-bird. 1605. fi* Fanciful name for 
a bee. 2. A bird that feeds on honey or the 
nectar of flowers. Cf. Honey-eater, -sucker 
1870. 3. = Honey-guide i. 1850. 
Ho*ney-bu:Zzard. 1674. A bird of prey of 
the genus Pemis, esp. the European species P. 
apivorus, which feeds chiefly on the larvae of 
bees and wasps. 

Honeycemb (ht?*mk^fiim), sb. [OE. hunzg- 
camb, f. hunig -f- camh COMB i. A struc- 
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ture of wax containing two series of hexagonal 
cells separated by thin partitions, formed by 
bees for the reception of honey and their eggs. 
Also fig. fa, A term of endearment -1552. 3. 
A cavernous flaw in metal work, esp, in guns 
1530. 4. The reticulum or second stomach of 

ruminants, so called from its appearance 1658, 
5. Honeycomb work 1838. 6. attrih. Of or 

pertaining to a honeycomb; like a honeycomb; 
having a surface hexagonally marked ; as h. cell, 
coil (Wireless), decoration, work, etc. 1721. 

X. Swetter abouen huny and huny kambe Hampole. 
5. A large white quilt, real h. 1882 
Comb . : b. bag = sense 4 ; b. coral, a coral of the 
genus Favosites; b. motb, a tineid moth of the 
genus Galleria which infests beehives; h. ringworm, 
scab, species of the disease Favus; h. stitch, a stitch 
used to draw together the gathers upon the neck and 
sleeves of smock-frocks, etc. ; b. stomach = sense 4; 
so h. tripe. 

Hence Honeycomb v., to fill with cavities, under- 
mine (fit. and fig.')', to mark with, honeycomb pattern 
^768. 

Honeycombed (hz^mikpumd], a. 1627. [f. 
prec. -f- -ED.] Formed or perforated like a 
honeycomb; as h. lava, etc. 

Homey-dew, 1577. i. A sweet sticky 
substance found on the leaves and stems of 
trees and plants, held to be excreted by aphides ; 
formerly imagined to be in origin akin to dew, 
2. An ideally sweet or luscious substance 
1608. 3. A kind of tobacco sweetened with 

molasses 1857. 

2. Sweet, as the Hony-deaw, which Hybla hath 
G. Daniel. 

Ho*ney-drop. ME. A drop of honey; 
occas. taken as a type of what is sweet and 
delicious. 

Ho*ney-ea ter, 1731, An animal that feeds 
on honey ; spec. = Honeysucker. 

Honeyed, honied (hz^-nid), a. ME. [f. 
Honey -f-ED 2 ] i. Abounding in or laden 
with honey; sweetened as with honey; con- 
sisting of or containing honey. 2. fig. Sweet 
ME. 

I. Wyne lyke vnto honyed wyne Turner. z , H. 
nothings 1852. 

Ho*ney-flower, 1712. i. A flowering shrub 
of the Cape of Good Hope, of the genus Meli- 
anthus. 2. An Australian flower, Lambertia 
formosa 1802. 

Homey-guide. 1786. i. A small African 
bird of the genus Indicator which guides men 
and animals to the nests of bees. 2, A mark- 
ing in a flower, which serves to insects as a 
guide to the honey 1879. 

Homeyless, a. 1601. Destitute of honey. 
Jul. C. V. i. 35. 

fHoney-month. 1696. [After next] The 
first month after marriage -1710. 

Honeymoon (hwnimwm), sb. 1546. The 
first month after marriage. Now, usually, the 
holiday spent together by a newly-married 
couple, before settling down at home. Also 
transf. 

And now their honey-moon, that late was clear, 
Doth pale, obscure, and tenebrous appear Breton. 
transf. In the Honey-moon of his Accession Bolingb. 
Hence Ho’neymoon v. intr. to spend the h. 
Homey-mouthed, a. 1539. Sweet or soft 
in speech; often implying insincerity. 

If I proue hony-mouth’d, let my tongue blister Shaks, 

Homey-pot. ME. l. A pot in which 
honey is stored. 2. pi. A children's game. 
Also attrih. in reference to the posture 1821. 

a. To squat low down on its haunches, like a political 
‘honey-pot ’ 1886. 

Homey-stone, 1795. « Mellite, 
Homeysu cker. 1772. An animal that 
feeds on honey; spec, applied to various small 
birds, esp. the Meliphagidse, Ccerehzdx, etc. ; a 
nectar-bird; a Honey-eater. 

Honeysuckle (hz7*msj?k’l). pME. huni- 
succle, -soukil, app. extended from OE. hnnisuce, 
ME. honysouke^ i. A name for the flowers of 
clover, and other flowers yielding honey. Ohs. 
exc. dial, a. The common name of Lonicera 
Periclymenum, also called Woodbine, a climb- 
ing shrub with fragrant yellowish trumpet- 
shaped flowers ; thence extended to the whole 
genus. Fly-honeysuckle, the species 4 . Xylo*' 
steum and 4 . ciliata. Trumpet or Coral B., 
a N. American species, 4 . sempervirens, with 
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evergreen foliage and scarlet flowers, 1548. 3* 
Applied to shrubs or plants of other genera, m 
some way resembling the common honeysuckle; 
e.g, in Austraha to species of Banksta 1592. 
4, A figure or ornament somewhat resembling a 
sprig or flower of honeysuckle; esp. in A rc/i.iS4^' 
I. As Honey-Suckles (both the Woodbine and the 
Trifoile) Bacon, z. iV. iv. i. 47 3* False H., 
‘ the genus Azalea ' (Miller), F rencli H., name given 
to Hedysarum coronanum^ a native of Italy, a legu- 
minous plant, with flowers resembling those^ of the 
red clover. White H., Rhododendron, viscosum 
{Azalea viscose^ ; also white clover (see i). 

CoTTtb , : h. -grass {dia2.\ -trefoil, clover. 

Homey suckled a, overgrown, or scented, with h. 

Ho*ney-swee t, c. OE. Sweet as honey, 
often a term of endearment. 

Heney-tongmed, a. 1588. Speaking 
sweetly or winningly ; using honeyed words. 
Honeywort (h2?*niw5it). 1597. [See 

Wort.] A plant of the genus Cerinihe of bora- 
ginaceous plants, much frequented by bees. 
jlHong^(h^i)’). 1726, [ad. Chinese row, 
rank.] In China, a series of rooms used as a 
warehouse, factory, etc. ; spec* (a) one of the 
foreign factories formerly maintained at Can- 
ton ; (6) the corporation of Chinese merchants 
at Canton, who before 1842 had the monopoly 
of trade with Europeans ; (t:) a foreign trading 
establishment in China or J apan. 

Hongi^e, obs. inf., pa, t, etc. of Hang v . 
Honied: see Honeyed. 

Honiton (hpmiton). 1851. The name of 
a town in Devonshire used attnb. to designate 
kinds of bobbin-lace. 

Honk (hf>qk), s3, 1843. [Echoic,] The 
snort of a pig ; C7..S. and Canada, the cry of 
the wild goose or swan. b. The harsh hoot of 
a motor-horn 1906. Hence Honk v. 

Honor, Honorable : see Honour, etc. 
tHonorance. ME. [a. OF., f. honor er\ see 
-ANCE.] The action of honouring or doing 
homage; honour -1716. 

Honorarittm (hpn-, ^n6re»*ri:^m). Ph 
-urns, -a. 1658. [Late L. adj. neut. 
sing, used subst,] An honorary reward; a fee 
for (professional) services rendered. 

The emoluments and honoraria of physicians 1895. 
So Homorary sh. (now rare or Obsl). 

Honorary C|?*norari), a. 1614. [ad. L, 
honorarius^ f. honor \ see -ary.] i. Denoting 
or bringing honour ; conferred or rendered in 
honour, 2. spec. Conferred or rendered merely 
for the sake of honour, without the usual ad- 
juncts 1661. 3. Holding a title or position 

conferred as an honour, without emolument, or 
without the usual duties, privileges, etc.; titu- 
lary, Also, giving services (as secretary, 
treasurer, etc.) without emolument. 1705. 4. 

Depending on honour; said of an obligation 
which cannot be legally enforced 1794, 

I. The simple crown of olive, an h. reward Grote. 
2. H. titles or degrees 1813. H. monuimni, a ceno- 
taph. ^ H. colonel of the 13th Infantry Regiment 
1873. Phr. H. feud (Law); a title of nobility de- 
scendible to the eldest son. 

Honorific (^nori'fik), a, (sbj) 1650. [ad. 
L, honorifetes, f, honor -h -feus making, -Frc.] 
I. Doing or conferring honour; importing 
honour or respect; spec, applied to phrases, 
words, forms of speech, used, esp. in certain 
Oriental languages, to express respect, a. sb. 
An honorific word or phrase 1879. 

I. The epithet Abu, father, is h. Keatinge. 

Honour, honor (pmoi), sk ME. [a. OF, 
onor, -Mr, honor, -ur (mod. honneur) L, ho- 
norem. Honor and honour were equally fre- 
quent down to the 17th c. In England honour 
is now generally accepted, honor in U.S.] i. 
High respect, esteem, or reverence, accorded to 
exalted worth or rank ; deferential admiration 
or approbation ; as felt, rendered, or received, 
a. Perso^l title to high respect or esteem; 
nonourableness ; elevation of character ; a fine 
sense of and strict allegiance to what is due or 
b. Word of honour (arch.) 1658. 
3* ^ woman) Chastity, purity ; good name 

ME. 4. Exalted rank or position; dignity, 
distinction ME. b. With possess, pron., = 

* honourable personality ’ : now a formal title, 
esp, for County Court judges 1553. 5, (Usu. 

in/4) Something conferred or done as a token 


of respect or distinction; a mark of high re- 
gard; esp. a position or title of rank, a dignity 
ME. tb. A bow or curtsy -1805. c. pi. Cour- 
tesies rendered, as at an entertainment 1659 
d. pL Special distinction gained, in an examina- 
tion, for proficiency beyond that required for a 
pass 1782. 6. A source or cause of honour; 
one who or that which does credit (to) 1568. 
b. (Usu. in pi.) A decoration, adornment, 
ornament (poet,) 1613. 7, Law. A seigniory of 
several manors held under one baron or lord 
paramount ME. 8. a. Cards, ‘(Chiefly pi.) 
Whist. The ace, king, queen, and knave of 
trumps (Bridge^ the ten also). Ombre and 
Quadrille. The aces of spades and clubs, and 
the lowest card of the trump suit. 1674. b. Golf. 
The privilege of playing first from the tee 1896. 

I. To shew my h. for them Steele. Deie we ra^er 
wih onour R. Glouc. 2. 1 could not love thee, dear, 
so much, Lov’d I not H- more Lovelace. Say, what 
is H.? Tis the finest sense Of justice which the 
human mind can frame Wordsw. 3. So as she may 
. .Her h. and her name save Gower. 4. The king 
is likewise the fountain of h. Blackstone. Weare 
it for an Honor in thy Cappe SnAxa Papists were 
admitted in crowds to offices and honors Macaulay. 
C. Phr. To do the honours. Honours of war-, the 
privileges granted to a capitulating force, as of march- 
ing out under arms with colours flying and drums 
beating. 6. Erasmus the honor of learning of all 
cure time Ascham. ^ b. He..beares his blushing 
Honors thicke vpon him Hen. VIII, iii. ii. 354. 

Phrases, a. Comm. For {the) h. {of..)x said of the 
acceptance or payment of a bill of exchange (which 
has been refused by the drawee and duly protested) 
by a third party to protect the credit of the drawer or 
indorser, b. In k.i as a moral duty ; sometimes im- 
plying that there is no legal obligation. C. On or i 
upon one's h. : a phrase stakin|j the personal credit of 
the speaker on the truth of his statement ; used for- 
mally by members of the House of Lords in their 
judicial capacity; hence, an expression of strong 
assurance, d- To do k. tax to treat with h., confer b. 
upon ; to do credit to. e. H. bright (colloq.) ; a pro- 
testation of (or interrog. an appeal to) one's h. ori 
sincerity 18x9. f. Code or la’ll) of k. ; the set of rules or 
customs which regulate the conduct of a class of per- 
sons according to a conventional standard of h. _ ^ g. 
Court of k.'. a court or tribunal ^ for determining 
questions concerning the laws or principles of h., as 
the courts of chivalry in former days. See also Affair, 
Debt, Legion, Maid, Point, Word of h. 

Comb. ; b.-cotirt, a court held within an h. or sei- 
gniory (sense 7) ; -man (also honozirs-man), one who 
has taken, or studies for, academical honours (sense 
sd); so honours degree, honour(s) school; 
-point {Her.), the point ju&t above the fess-point of 
an escutcheon ; -policy, a policy wherein it is stipu- 
lated that the policy should be deemed suf&cient 
proof of interest. 

Honour, honor v. ME. [a. OF. 

(h)onorer, -urer, -ourer, etc. (mod. honorer) : — 
L. honor are, f. honorem.^ 'j'l. trans. To do 
honour to, pay worthy respect to; to worship, 
perform one’s devotions to; to do obeisance or 
homage to ; to venerate -1697. a. To hold in 
honour, respect highly ; to reverence, worship ; 
to regard or treat with honour ME. 3. To 
confer honour or dignity upon; to do honour 
or credit to; to grace MH 4. Comvi. To 
accept or pay (a bill of exchange, etc.) when 
due. Also fig. 1706. 

I. They..h. with full Bowls their friendly Guest 
Dryden. a. H. thy father and thy mother Exod, 
XX. 12. 3. Thus shal ben honoured, whom euere the 

king wile honoure Wyclip Esther vi. 9. A Custome 
More honour’d in the breach, then the obseruance 
Hainl. I, iv. 16. 4. Nature has written a letter of 

credit upon some men's faces, which is honoured 
almost wherever presented Thackeray. 

Honourable, honor- (p-nsrab’l), a, (sk) 
ME. [a. OF. honorable, honurable\ ad. L, 
honora&ilis,i.honorare; see-BLE.] i. Worthy 
of being honoured ; entitled to respect, esteem, 
reverence. tb. Respectable in quality or 
amount ; decent -1666. a. Of distinguished 
rank ; noble, illustrious ME. b. Applied as 
an official or courtesy title 1450. 3. Character- 

ized by or accompanied with honour ME.; 
consistent with honour or reputation 1548. 4. 
Showing or doing honour ME. 5. Upright, 
honest; the reverse of base X392. 

I. He [Crist] is honurabile till all Hampole. Mar- 
riage is h., but House-keeping is a Shrew Swift, b. 
Dined with Lord Cornbury. .who kept a very honor, 
able table Evelyn. 2. Descended from an honorable 
family Macaulay. b. The preflx ‘Honourable’ 
(Hon.) is given to younger sons of Earls and 
sons and daughters of peers below the rank of 
Marquess, to sul present or past Maids of Honour, 


all Justices of the High Court (not being 
Lords Justices nor Lords of Appeal), to_ Lords of 
Session, the Lord Provost of Glasa;ow (during office), 
and especially to members of Governments or of 
Executive Councils in India and the Colonies. In 
the U.S. it is given to members of both Houses of 
Congress, and of State Legislatures, to judges, justices, 
eta Honourable is also applied to the House of 
Commons collectively ; ‘ honourable member ’ or ‘gen. 
tleman ’is applied to members individually; also for- 
merly to members of the^ East India Company, etc. 
Most Honourable is applied to Marquesses ; also to 
the Order of the Bath and H.M. Privy Council (col- 
lectively). Right Honourable is applied to peers 
below the rank of Marquess, to Privy Councillors, 
and to certain civil functionaries, as the Lord Mayors 
of London, York, and Belfast, and the Lord Provosts 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow; sometimes, also, in 
courtesy, to the sons and daughters of persons holding 
courtesy titles. 3. Sure the Match Were rich and h. 
T’wo Gent. in. i. 64- To effect an h. peace Lytton. 
4. An h. monument to his memory Boswell. 5. For 
Brutus is an H. man ful. C. iii. ii. 87-8. The best 
and most h. course Raleigh. 

B. sb. a. An honourable or distinguished 
person, b. One who has the title of Honour- 
able. So right h. (colloq.) ME. 

Six bear courtesy titles or are Honourables Warren. 
Hence Ho’nourableness, honor-. Ho’nour- 
ably, honor- adv, in an h- manner. 

Honourer, itonorer ME. [-er^.] 

One who honours j fa worshipper, 
Ho’iiourless, a. 1560. [-less.] Destitute 
of honour; unhonoured, or unworthy of honour. 
Hont, etc., obs. f. Hunt, etc. 

Hoo Qxu), int. and sb. 1606. A natural 
exclam., used as a call to attract attention, etc. 
Also imitative of the sound of an owl, the wind, 
etc. (Cf. Whoo.) So Hoo-oo. Hence Hoo v. 
intr. to make the sound ‘ hoo ! 

Hoo, ME. sp. of Ho int. and v. 

Hooch (hz7t]). U.S, slang. 1903. Also 
hootch. [Abbrev. Alaskan hoochinoo, a power- 
ful alcoholic drink.] Alcoholic liquor, spirits. 
Hood (hud), sk [OE. hdd str. masc. : — 
OTeut. ^hbdo-z, f. hbd-, in ablaut relation with 
'^hattuz Hat, q.v.] i. A covering for the head 
and neck (and sometimes the shoulders), either 
forming part of a larger garment (as the hood 
of a cowl or cloak) or separate; in the latter 
sense applied in I4~i6th c. to a soft covering 
for the head worn under the hat. b. A soft 
covering for the head worn by women; also, 
the close-fitting head-covering of an infant ME. 
(s, fig. A cap of foam, mist, or cloud 1814. 3. 

As a mark of official, or professional dignity ; 
now spec, the badge worn over the gown (or 
surplice) by university graduates as indicating 
their degrees ME. +3. The part of a suit of 
armour that covers the head -1874. 4. A 

covering put over the head of a hawk to keep 
her quiet 1575. 5. Anything serving for a 

covenng, capping, or protection, or resembling 
a hood m shape or use : 

a. The straw covering of a beehive, b. The head 
or cover of a carriage ; the cover of a pump ; Naut. 
*a covering for a companion-hatch, skylight, etc.’ 
(Smyth). c» A dome-shaped projection over a fire- 
place, chimney, or ventilator ; the ‘cowl ’ of a chimney, 

d. The leathern shield in front of a wooden stirrup. 

e. Shipbuilding {pi.) The foremost and aftermost 
planks, within and without, of a ship’s bottom, f. In 
plants, any hood-like part serving as a covering, esp. 
the vaulted imper part of the corolla or calyx in some 
flowers, g. In animals (e.g. the cobra and the hooded 
seal), a conformation of parts, or an arrangement of 
colour, suggesting a hood. n. The waterproof fold- 
ing top or cover of a perambulator, motor car, etc. ; 
{U.S.) = Bonnet sb. 5 f. 

6. The hooded seal ; «= Hood-cap 2. 1854. 

Comb. : b.-end {Shipbuilding), the end of any of the 
planks which fit into the rabbets of the stem and stern 
posts; -gaatrula, a form of secondary gastrula re- 
sulting from unequal segmentation, an amphigastrula ; 
•sheaf, each of two sheaves placed slantwise on the 
top of a shock of corn so as to carry off the rain. 
Hence Hood v. irans.to cover with or as with a h. ; 
sometimes for protection or concealment. 

-hood (hud), suffix, [ME. -hod Qhode) 

: — OE. -hdd = OHe, -'heit.] Ong, a distinct 
sb., meaning ‘person, personality, sex, condi- 
tion, quality, rank*, which ultimately survived 
as a mere suffix. Cf. -head. 

Hood-cap (hu-diksep). 1843. [f. Hood sk 
-I- Cap j^.] I. a close cap or bonnet covering 
the sides of the face, formerly worn by women. 
2. The hooded or bladder-nosed seal, Cpsfth 
phora cristata] so called from having a piece of 
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HOOPING-COUGH 


HOODED 


loose skin over its head, which it inflates when 
menaced 1864. 

Hooded (hu-ded), a. 1440. [f, HooD sh, 
and V.] I. Wearing or covered with a hood, 
b. Of a garment : Having a hood attached to 
it 1590. 2. Of animals : Having a conforma- 

tion of parts or an arrangement of colour sug- 
gesting a hood 1500. 3. Bot. Hood-shaped, 

cucullate 1597. 4. Having a protective cover- 
ing 1847. 5. transf. and}?^. Covered ; blind- 

folded ; concealed 1652. 

I. A h, hawk 1621, \ H . man : { cC ) a Lollard; ( 3 ) a 
native Irishman, z. Hooded crow, Corvtts Cormx. 
H. seal ; see Hood-cap 2. H. serpent or snake, 
a snake of the family Elapids or JVajzdss, having the 
skin of the neck distensible, so as to resemble a hood ; 
e^. the Indian cobra, Naja tripudians. 

Hoodie, hoody (hu'di). 1789. [f. as prec. 
(sense 2) + -Y.] The Hooded or Royston 
Crow, Corvus Comix. Also hoodie-crow. 
Hoo'dless, a, ME. [-less.] Without a 
hood. 

Hoodlum (hu’dlj^m). U»S. slang, 1872. 
[?] A youthful street rowdy; a dangerous 
roi^h. 

fHfoO'dman. 1565. A hooded man; the 
blindfolded player in Blind-MAN’S-buff -1601. 
So fHoo’dman-bli’nd, blind-nian's-buif. 
Hoo*d-mould. 1840. A moulding over the 
head of a window, door, etc. ; a label or drip- 
stone. So Hoo'd-moulding 1838. 

Hoodoo (h«*dw),j^. (a.) U,S. 1885. [Al- 
tered f. Voodoo.] i . *= Voodoo. 3. A person 
or thing whose presence causes bad luck 1889. 

B. adj. Unlucky, bringing bad luck 1889. 
Hoodwink (hu’dwigk), v, 1562. [f. Hood 
H hWlNK z/.] I. trans. To cover the eyes 
with a hood or the like; to blindfold. 2. Jig, 
To cover up from sight 1600. 3. Jig, To 

blindfold mentally; to ‘ throw dust in the eyes 
of*, humbug 1610. 'f4. intr. To wink. Milt. 

I. Hawthorne’s face was hoodwinked with a cloake 
1631. 2. Temp. IV, i. 206. 3. The public .is easily 

hoodwinked 1756. Hence Hoo*dwiiik sb, fthe act 
of hoodwinking; fthe game of blind-man’s-buff ; a 
blind. tHoo’dwink a. blindfold. 

Hoodwort (hu-dw 27 it). [f. Hood + 
Wort.] An American species of Scutellaria 
or Skull-cap, S, laterifolia, 

Hoody : see Hoodie. 

Hoof (hut), sb. PL hoofs, occas. hooves. 
[Com. Teut. ; OE. hdf : — OTeut. type ^hSfo-z 
: — pre-Teut. ^ko’-pos,'] i. The horny sheath 
which encases the ends of the digits or the foot 
of quadrupeds forming the order Ungulata, 
primarily that of the horse and other equine 
animals. Also fig. 3. A hoofed animal, as 
the smallest unit of a herd or drove 1535 ; hence, 
fa fragment, particle 1655. 3. The human 

foot (joc. or derogative) 1598. 

I. Clattering flints batter’d with clanging hoofs 
Tennyson, Phr. To show the cloven h. (see Cloven). 
a. There shal not one hooffe be left behynde Cover- 
dale Exod. X. 26. 3. Phr. To beat, pad. be upon thx 
h. : to be on the move. To see a person's h, in 
anything., to detect his influence in it. Under the h. ; 
downtrodden. 

Comb. : h.-cushion, -pad, a pad or cushion^ to 
prevent a horse’s foot or shoe from striking or cutting 
the fellow foot ; -pick. 

Hence Hoof v. intr. to go on foot ; trans. to strike 
with the h. Hoo*fy a. having a h. or hoofs. 
HoO’f-bound, a. (sb.) 1598. Farrieiy. 
Affected with a painful dryness and contraction 
of the hoof ; lamed by having the shoe put on 
too tight, sb. A name for this affection. 
Hoofed (hwft, hz2-fed), a. and ppl. a. Also 
hooved (hwvd). 1513. [f. Hoof sb. and v. + 
-ED.] 1. Having hoofs, ungulate ; as broad~h, 

2. Beaten with hoofs i860. 

Hoofiet (hw-fl^t). 1834. [-let.] One of 
the divisions of a cloven hoof. 

Hook(huk),.y^. [ 0 '&. hdc. See also Hake 
I. A length of metal, or piece of other 
material, bent back, or fashioned with a sharp 
angle, adapted for catching hold, dragging, 
sustaining suspended objects, or the like. ((Dften 
qualified to indicate shape or use, as boat-, 
chain-, chimney-h., etc.) b. Zool. and Bot. A 
recurved and pointed organ or appendage of 
an animal or plant 1606, a. A slender 
bent piece of wire, usually armed with a barb, 
which is attached to a fishing-line and 


carries the bait; an angle; Jig. a snare, a 
catch ME. 3. A curved instrument with a 
cutting edge, as a weed-hook, a reaping-hook 
OE. _ 4. The crook or pin on which a door or 
gate. is hung; forming the fixed part of the 
hinge ME. fs. A shepherd's crook -1697. 
6. Shipbuilding. A bent piece of timber used 
to strengthen an angular framework. Cf. 
Futtock. 1611. 7. A sharp bend or angle, 

esp. in a river (now in proper names) 1563. 8. 
a. A hook-shaped character or symbol ; a ' pot- 
hook ' 1668. fb. pi. Brackets (in printing) ; also, 
inverted commas 1680-1806. c. Mus. One of 
the lines or marks at the end of the stem of a 
quaver (J), etc. 1782. 9. A projecting comer, 
point, or spit of land. [app. a. Du. hoek.~\ 
1855. 10. Cricket ^ etc. The act of hooking 1897. 

2. Farewell, Loue..Thy bay ted bokes shall tangle 
me no more Wyatt. 3. Prov. Ill shearer ne’er a 
good h. had. 7. The very straight way that hath 
neither h. ne crook Foxe. 

Phrases. By h, and (or) by crook : by any means, 
fair or foul. Off the kooks', tout of order; fto excess; 
tout of humour or spirits ; at once, summarily. To 
drop (etc.) off the hooks, to die {slanff). On one's own 
h. : on one’s own account, at one’s own risk {colloq.). 
To sling or take one's hook', to make off, decamp j 
ifolloq.). \ 

Comb. : h. and butt, li.-butt, * a mode of scarfing 
timber so that the parts resist tensile strain to part : 
them ’ (Knight) ; -climber, a plant that climbs by 
means of its own booklets, as members of the genera 
Galium and Rubus% -pin, a draw-pin ; -scarf, 
-scarf-joint = hook-butt; -squid, a decapodous 
cephalopod of the family Onychoteuihididas, having 
long tentacles armed with hooks, the bases of which 
are furnished with suckers ; -tip, a moth of the genus 
PZatypteryx, having the tips of the wings hook- 
shaped ; -wrench, a spanner with a bent end adapted 
to grasp and turn a nut or coupling piece. 

Hook (huk), V, ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To make hook-like or hooked (rare). 
3 . intr. To bend as a hook ME. 3. intr. To 
move with a sudden twist or jerk. Now slang 
or dial. To make off. Also hook it. ME. 4. 
trans. To lay hold of with a hook; to make 
fast, attach, or secure with or as with a hook or 
hooks ; to fasten together with hooks, or hooks 
and eyes 1611. 5. intr. (for rejl.) To attach 

oneself or be attached with or as with a hook. 

H. on (fig.): to join on. 1597. 6. trans. To 

snatch with a hook; to sted 1615. 7. To catch 

(a fish) with a hook 1771. Also fig, 8 . transf. 
2coA fig. a. To drag. b. To attach as with a 
hook. 1577. c. Golf. To drive (the ball) widely 
to the left hand. Cricket. « Draw v. I. 12. 
1857. d. Boxing. To strike (one's opponent) 
a swinging blow with the elbow bent 1898. e. 
Rugby Football. To secure and pass (the ball) 
backward with the foot in a scrummage 1906. 
9. To link by a hook or bent part 1823. 10. 
To catch with the horns, attack with the horns, 
as a cow. Also absol. U.S. 1837. , 

3. He slipped from her and hooked it Mayhew. 4. j 
To h, on, in, up, to attach by means of a hook. 5* Go 
with her, with her ; hooke-on, hookc-on Shaks. 6. To 
h. the money and hide it Mark Twain._ 7.^^. The first ' 
woman who fishes for him, hooks him Thackeray. 
9. He hooked his arm into Tom’s Hughes. 

IlHookatl (hu*ka). 1763. [a. Arab, huqqah 
casket, vase, cup, etc.] A pipe for smoking, 
of Eastern origin, having a long flexible tube, 
the smoke being drawn through water contained 
in a vase ; the narghile of India. 

Hook and eye, hook-and-eye. 1578. A 
metallic fastening, esp. for a dress, consisting of 
a hook of flattened wire, and an eye or wire 
loop on which the hook catches. Also fig. 
Hook-bill. 1613. [See Bill sbfi and 2.] 

I. A billhook. 3, * The curved beak of a bird ’ 
(Ogilvie). Hoo'k-billed a, having a curved bill. 

Hooked (hukt, hu*ked), a. OE. [f. Hook 
sb. or v."] 1, Hook-shaped; hamate. 3 . Hav- 

ing a hook or hooks ME. 

Hooker 1 (hu*kw). 1567. [f. Hook 2/.+ 
-ER 1.] One who or that which hooks. 
Hooker 2 (hu'koi). 1641. [a. Du. hoeker.'] 
I. A two-masted Dutch coasting or fishing 
vessel. 3 . A one-masted fishing smack on the 
Irish coast, similar to a hoy in build. Also 
attrib. 3. Applied depreciatively or fondly to 
a ship 1823. 

Hooklet (hu*klet), 1816. [-let.] A minute 
hook ; esp, in Nat. Hist. 


Hook-nose. 1681. A nose of a hooked 
shape with a downward curve; an aquiline nose. 
So Hook-nosed a. 

Hooky (hu*ki), a. 1552. [L Hook sb. 4 - 
-y.l Hook-shaped; hooked. 

Hool, obs. f. Whole. 

IjHoolee, boli (h^Tz, hJuflf). f. Indies^ 
1687. [Hindi holi.) The great carnival of the 
Hindoos, held at the approach of the vernal 
equinox, in honour of Krishna and the Gopis 
or milkmaids. 

Hooligan (hz 7 *ligan). slang, 1898. [app. 
orig. the name of an Irish family in S.E. Lon- 
don conspicuous for ruffianism.] A (young) 
street rowdy or ruffian. 

It is no wonder,. that H. gangs are bred in these 
vile, byways Daily News, 26 July 1898, Hence 
Hoo'liganism. 

llHoolock (^hw-I^k). 1809. [a. hulluk, native 
name. ] The Black Gibbon, Hylobaies Hoolock, 
native of Assam. 

Hoom(e, obs. ff. Home. 

Hoop (h«p), sb^ [Late OE. hSp : — OTeut. 
type ^hdpo-z.\ i. A circular band or ring of 
metal, wood, etc.; esp. a circle of wood or 
flattened metal for binding together the staves 
of casks, tubs, etc. AlsOj%. 2. Applied to 
rings, bands, or loops, having similar uses 1867. 
3. A circle of wood or iron (orig. a barrel-hoop) 
which is trundled along by children 1792. f 4. 
One of the bands at equal intervals on a quart 
pot ; hence, the quantity of liquor contained 
between two of these -1609. 5. A measure of 

corn, etc. of varying capacity. Now local, 
ME, 6. A circle of whalebone, steel, or other 
elastic matenal, used to expand the skirt of a 
woman’s dress; hence, a hoop-petticoat or 
-skirt 1548. 7. A finger-ring 1500. 8. Any 

hoop-hke structure or figure ; a circle, ring, 
arc 1530. g. One of the iron arches used in 
croquet 1872. 

i. fg. The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tride, Grapple them to thy Soule, with hoopes of 
Steele Hand. i. iii. 63. ^ 4. 2 Hen. VI, iv. ii. 72. 6. 

The swelling h. sustains The rich brocade Prior. 
7. A hoope of Gold, a paltry Ring Merck. V, v. 1. 147. 

Comb. : ti.-ash, Fraxmus sambucifoita ; also, the 
American Hackberry, Ce/tis occtdentalis', -bee, a 
burrowing bee of the genus Eucera; -cramp, ‘a 
ring-clutch for holding the ends of a hoop which 
are lapped oyer each other’ (Knight); -iron, {a) 
thin flat bar-iron of which hoops are made; (b) the 
iron rod with which a child’s h. is trundled ; -net, a 
fishing-net, butterfly-net, etc. held open by a ring at 
its mouth ; -ring, a ring consisting of a plain band ; 
also, a finger-ring encircled with stones in a cut-down 
setting ; -shell, a shell of the genus 7 rochus, a top- 
shell ; -skirt = Hoop-petticoat ; -snake, a snake 
fabled to take its tail in its mouth and roll along like 
a h., spec, the harmless Ahastor erythrogrammus of 
U.S. ; -tree, Melia sempervirens', -wood, a tree 
yielding wood for hoops; in Jamaica Calliandra 
latifolia ; in U.S. the Hoop-ash. 

Hoop,j-A 2 ME. [f. HOOPZ /.2 Cf. Whoop 
sb. and int., F. houp int.] x. A cry or call of 
’ hoop '. 2. The sound attending hooping- 

cough 1811. 

Hoop, sb^ 1481. [a. F. huppe : — pop.L. 
upupa, for upupa Hoopoe.] f i. The Hoopoe 
-1708. 2. A local name for the Bullfinch. [? a 
different wd.] 1798. 

Hoop, 1440. [f. Hoop i 3 .i] i. To 

bind or fasten round with a hoop or hoops. 
2. transf. and fig. To encircle ; to bind to- 
gether, as the staves of a tub 1541. 

Hoop, ME. [a. F. houper, f. houp, 
imitative of the cry; see Hoop i. intr. 

To utter a hoop. fs. To shout with astonish- 
ment. Shaics. 3. To make the sound charac- 
teristic of hooping-cough 1822. 

I. Ther-with-al they shriked and they howped 
Chaucer, z. A.Y. L, 111. ii. 203. 

Hoop, int. = Whoop. 

Hooper 1 (hw-psi). ME. [f. Hoop + 
-erI.] One who fits hoops on casks, barrels, 
etc. ; a cooper. 

Hoo‘per2. 1556. [f. Hoop 2^.2 -j- -er^.] 

I. One who hoops or cries "hoop'; only in 
hoopers hide « hide-and-seek 1719. 3 . The 

Whooping, Whistling, or Wild Swan, Cygnus 
musicus iferus) ; so called from its cry. 
Hoo*pmg-4:ougti. 1747. A contagious 
disease chiefly affecting children, and charac- 
terized by short, violent, and convulsive coughs. 
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followed by a long sonorous inspiration, called 
the hoop (whoop) ; the chin-cough. Also 
Whooping-cough. 

Hoop-la (hi^-pla). 1909. [f. Hoop s 3A 4- 
La z«2f.] A game in which rings are thrown 
at objects that are won if encircled. 

Hoopoe (hM'p«). 1668. [Alteration of Hoop 
after L. upupa^ f. the cry [up^ up) of the bird.] 
A bird of the family Upupidss, esp. the typical 
Upupa epops^ conspicuous by iife variegated 
plumage and large erectile crest. 
Hoo:p-pe*tticoat. 1711. i. A petticoat or 
skirt stiffened and expanded by hoops, a. A 
name for plants of the genus Corbularia ; from 1 
the shape of the flower 1840. 

Hoo-p-stick. 1703. I. A thin pliable stick 
or sapling suitable for making cask-hoops. 3. 
One of the arched rails forming the framework 
of a carriage-head. W. Felton. 

Hoostl (hrJjj. slang, 1905. [?] Thick soup. 
Hoosier (hi^*g9j). U.S. 1833. [?] A nick- 
name for a native of Indiana. 

Hoot(h«t), jA 1600. [f. Hoot».] I. a 

loud inarticulate shout, outcry ; spu, a shout of 
disapprobation or obloquy; the sound of a 
motor-horn. 3. The cry of an owl 1795. 3. 

Hoot owl, the Tawny Owl, Symium aluco 1885. 
Phr. Noi io cart a hoot or two koots (orig. U.S.). 
Hoot (hwt), "V, [ME. huten^ perh. echoic, 
gave later hout^ howt, altered in 17th c. to hooti\ 
I. intr. To shout, call out, make an inarticulate 
vocal noise ; now, esp., to utter loud sounds of 
disapproval or obloquy. Also with at or after, 
a. irans. To assail with shouts of disapproval 
or contempt ME. 3. intr. Applied to the cry 
of some birds, esp. the owl 1500 ; also to the 
sounds produced by asiren, fog-signal, etc. 1883. 
Hoot (hz^t), ini. Sc, and n, dial, 1681. 
A natural exclam, of objection or repulsion; 
nearly synonymous with tut / with which it is 
combined in the more emphatic hoot toot. So 
Hoots int, [with advb. -s,] 1824. 

Hooter (h«*t3j). 1674. [-er 1.] One who 
or that which hoots; e.g. an owl; a steam 
whistle or siren 1878 ; a motor-horn 1908, 
Hoove (h«v). 1840. [f. OE. hSf-^ ablaut- 
stem of Heave v.] A disease of cattle, charac- 
terized by inflation of the stomach, usually due 
to eating too much green fodder. 

Hop (h^p), j’Al [In 15th c. hoppe^ a. MDu. 
hoppe, Du. hop\ ult. origin unkn.J i. (Usu. in 
//.) The ripened cones of the female hop-plant, 
used for giving a bitter flavour to malt liquors, 
etc. a. A climbing perennial dioecious plant 
(Humulus Lupulus, N.O. Urticacex, suborder 
Cannabinex), with rough lobed leaves like 
those of the vine. Much cultivated for the 
green cones of the female plant. 1538. 

Comb, : h..-back, a vessel with a perforated bottom, 
for straining off the hops from the liquor in making 
beer ; -bind, -bine, the climbing; stem of the hop- 
lant ; -clover = hop-trefoil ; -flea, a very small 
eetle {Phylloireta or HalUca concinna), destructive 
to the hop.plant ; -fly, a species of aphis {Phorodon 
humuli)^ destructive to the hop-plant ; h. frog-fly, h. 
froth-fly, a species of froth-fly {Aphropkora inter- 
rupta ox Amblycephalus inierruptus)^ destructive to 
thehop-plantih. hornbeam (see Hornbeam); -Jack 
^hpP-back', -mildew, a parasitic fungus of genus 
SpJuerotkeca, infesting the h. ; -oast, a kiln for drying 
hops ; -pillow, a pillow stuffed with hops to produce 
sleep ; -pocket (see Pocket) ; -pole, a tall pole on 
•which h.-plants are trained ; -tree, a N. Amer. shrub, 
Ptelea irifoliata^ N.O. Rutacem, with bitter fruit 
which has been used as a substitute for hops ; -trefoil, 
a name for yellow clover {Trifolium procumbens) ; 
also applied to the hop medick, Medicago hipuUna ; 
•vine, the trailing stem or bine of the hop-plant, or 
the whole plant. See also Main Words, 

Hop (lyp), sh^ 1508. [f. Hop v,^'] j. An 
act, or the action, pf hopping ; a short spring, 
esp. on one foot. b. One stage of a long- 
distance flight in a flying machine 1909. 3. 

slang QT colloq. An informal dance 1731. 

X. To take the ball on the h. 1888. Phr. Hop, step, 
and jtunp ^Iso A., sMp^ and jump, etc.) : the action 
of making these three movements in succession ; an 
athletic exercise in which the players try who can 
wver most ground with these movements. Also 
xadpg. Also atirib., and as vb. intr, 

"•OP (h^), Pa. t. and pple. hopped, 
hopt (hppt). [OE. hoppim OTeut. "^huppb- 
jan, co-radicate with *huppjan (see Hip v.^). 
The OTeut. stem kupp-> prob. represented a 


pre-Teut. kup?i-, f. root kup-.'\ i. intr. To 
spring a short way w ith a leap, or a succession 
of leaps; said of persons, animals, and things. 
Now implying a short or undignified leap. b. 
spec. Of animals : To move by leaps with both 
or all the feet at once 1440. c. Of a person : 
To leap on one foot, or move onwards by a 
succession of such leaps 1700, a. To dance 
(only playful) ME. 3. To limp 1700. 4, irans. 
To hop or jump on to or over 1900. 

I. Why hoppe ye so, ye greate hiiles? Coverdale 
Ps. lxvji[i]. 16, b. H. as light as bird from brier 
Shaks. 3. Away he hops with his crutch De Foe. 
Hop the twig, hop it [slang ) : to go away quickly, 

* be off’. 

Hop (hf?p), v,^ 1572. [f. Hop i. trans. 
To impregnate or flavour with hops. (Chiefly 
in pass,) 2. intr. Of the plant: To produce 
hops 1848. 3. To gather or pick hops 1717. 

Hope (h^up), sb.^ [Late OE. hope, earlier 
t6~hopa^ wk. masc. First recorded in OE., 
whence in HG. and Scand.] i. Expectation of 
something desired ; desire combined with ex- 
pectation. Also in pi., in sing, sense, b. Per- 
sonified; esp. as one of the three heavenly 
graces, (i Cor, xiii. 13.) ME. fa. Expecta- 
tion, prospect ME. 3, transf. Ground of 
hope; promise; a person or thing that gives 
hope for the future; that which is hoped for 
ME. IfSee also Forlorn hope. 

X. H. springs eternal in the human breast Pope. 
Great hopes -were entertained at Whitehall that [etc.] 
Macaulay, b. Fair H., with smiling face but ling’ring 
foot Han. More. 3. A Child of great hopes 1676. 
Ihesu Crist oure h. Wyclif i Tim. i. i. Their brave 
h. Shaks, Staking his very life on some dark h. 
Shelley, 

Hope (hi?ap), ^3.2 [OE, hop^ app. only in 
comb.] I . A piece of enclosed land, e. g. in the 
midst of fens or marshes, a. A sm^l enclosed 
valley, esp. the upland part of a mountain 
valley ME. 3. An inlet, small bay, haven 
ME. 

Hope (hJap), V, [OE. hopian^ ME. hopien, 
hopen. Like the corresp. sb., first recorded in 
OE.] I. intr. To entertain expectation of 
something desired ; to look (mentdly) with ex- 
pectation. a. intr. To trust, have confidence. 
(Now only a strong case of sense i.) OE. 3. 
irans. To expect with desire, or to desire with 
expectation ; to look forward to OE. t4. To 
anticipate ; to suppose, think, expect -1632. 

X. H. for the best 1726. I hoped for better things 
from him [modi), 3. None would live past years 
again j Yet all h. pleasure in what yet remain Dryden. 
When may we h. to see you Swift. 4. Our Manciple 
I h. he wil be deed Chaucer. 

Hopeful (h(7U‘pful), a, {sb,^ 1568. [f. Hope 
+ -FUL. I I, Full of hope; feeling hope; 
expectant of that which^is desired 1594; ex- 
pressive of hope 1607. a. Causing or inspiring 
hope; promising; sometimes ironical 1568. 3. 
sb, A ‘hopeful’ boy or girl; chiefly ironical 
1720. 

X. H. of some reward 1665. a. Money to maintain 
h. students at the University Wood. H ere comes bis 
h. nephew Goldsm. 3. Hoards diminish’d by young 
Hopeful's debts Byron. Hence Ho’peful-ly adv,^ 
•ness. 

Hopeless (hAu*ples), a, 1566. [-less.] i. 
Destitute of hope; having no hope; despairing 
1590. a. Of or concerning which there is no 
hope; despaired of, desperate 1566. ts. Un- 
expected “I624. 

I. On this [ice-floe] they spent a dismal and h. 
night ScoRESBY. a. H. depravity Johnson, maladies 
Macaulay, Hence Ho*peless-iy adv.^ -ness, 
Ho*per. ME. [f. Hope v. h- -er 1.] One 
who hopes, 

Ho'p-gasrden. 1573. A piece of land de- 
voted to the cultivation of hops. 

Hoplite (h^'pbit). 1727. [ad. Gr. SirKirTjs, 
f. BttXov weapon, onKa arms; see -ITE.] A 
heavy-armed foot-soldier of ancient Greece. 

Hoplo- (Iif7pb), bef. a vowel hopl-, comb, 
f. Gr, SwXov weapon, piece of armour, or of 
SirKif hoof, as in Hoplo gnathous (-£>‘gnaj) 9 s) 
[Gr. Tvd^os] a,, * having the jaw armed ’ {Syd, 
Soc, Lex,), Hoplo'podous [Gr. hidKi) hoof, 
iroiJs, TToS- foot] a.^ Zool, having the feet pro- 
tected by hoofs. 

Hop-o'-my-tliumb (hp*p5mij)2?:m). Also I 
Hop&umb. 1530, [Orig. hop on my thombe, I 


from Hop vj (in imperative mood), applied 
hyperbolically to a very small person.] A 
dwarf, a pygmy. Cf. Tom Thumh, 

Hopped (h^pt), a, 1669. [f. Hop sb?- or 
4. -ED.] Furnished, mixed, or flavoured 
with hops. 

Hopper 1 (h^*p9i). ME. [f. Hop v^ + 
-ER The ongin of sense 5 is not clear.] i. 
One who hops ; in pi, a kind of game : see 
Hopscotch, a. That which hops, esp. an 
insect or insect- larva that hops. Applied to a 
grasshopper, a froth-hopper, a cheese-hopper, 
etc. ME. 3. A receiver like an inverted pyra- 
mid or cone, through which grain or anything 
to be ground passes into the mill; so caHed 
because it had originally a hopping or shaking 
motion ME. 4. Any article resembling a mill 
hopper in shape or use 1763. 5. A basket ; 

esp, that in which the sower carries his seed. 
Now dial. ME. 6. A barge in attendance on 
a dredging machine, which carries the mud or 
gravel out to sea and discharges it through an 
opening in its bottom. Also h.-barge, 1759. 7. 
Pianoforte, A piece attached at the back part 
of a key to raise the hammer and regulate the 
distance to which it falls back from the string 
after striking it. Also called grasshopper, 1840. 
8, atirzb,, as hopper feed, etc. 1500.^ 

Comb. : ll.-boy, ‘a name given in mills to a rake 
which moves in a circle, drawing the meal over an 
opening through which it falls ’ (Craig) ; -car^ a kind 
of truck for carrying coal, gravel, etc,, shaped like a h., 
and emptying through an opening at the bottom; 
•cock, a valve for water-closets, etc ; -hood, a hooded 
seal in its second year. Hence Ho'pperin^s sb, pl,y 
gravel retained in the hopper of a gold-washing cradle 
1893. 

Hoppers (b^-poj). 1719. [f. Hop + 

-ER 1, A hop-picker. 2. A brewer’s vat 
in which the infusion of hops is prepared to be 
added to the wort {Cent, Diet,), 3. attrib., 
as h.-kouse 1883. 

fHoppestere. [OE. hoppysfre^ f. hoppian to 
hop; see -ster.] A female dancer. In 
Chaucer used attrib. = ‘ dancing -ME. 
Hoppet (hp-pet). Chiefly n, dial. 1671, 
[?dim. f. Hopper 1.] i. A basket, esp. a 
small hand-basket. 2, A large bucket,^ for 
lowering and raising men and materials in a 
mine shaft, etc. 1865. 3. A beehive, dial. 
Hop-picker. 1760. A labourer who picks 
the ripe hops from the bines ; also, a machine 
for picking, cleaning, and sorting hops. 
Hopping (h^-pig), vbl, sb,"^ ME. [f. Hop 
t/.i -f- -iNG^.] I. The action of Hop a. A 
dance ; a rural festival ME. 

Hopping, z/bl. sb.^ 1717. [f. Hop or 
V .2 + -iNG^.] I. Hop-picking. a. The fla- 
vouring of malt liquor with hops 1816. 
Hopping, ppl, a. 1785. [f. Hop z/.l + 
-ing 2,] That hops (see Hop z/.^). Hopping- 
dick, name for a species of thrush {Merula 
leucogenys) common mja'maica, resembling the 
blackbird. Hence Ho’ppingly adv. 

Hopple (h|7*p^l), V, 1586. [?] trans. To 
fasten together the legs of (a horse, etc.) to 
prevent it from straying ; also transf, to fetter 
(a human being) ; cf. Hobble v. 6. Hence 
Ho’pple sb, an apparatus for hoppling horses, 
etc. ; transf, a fetter. 

IlHoppo (h^*p^). 1711. [Chinese hoopooj\ 
In China: The board of revenue or customs. 
Also (short for h.-maji) an officer of the cus- 
toms. 

Hop-sack, hopsack (hp*ps3ek). 1481. [f. 
Hop jA^] I. A sack m which hops are packed, 
a. = next, b. 1892. 

Hop-sacking. 1884. a. A coarse fabric 
of hemp and jute, of which hop-sacks are 
made. b. Applied to a woollen dress-fabric 
made with a roughened surface. 

Hopscotch (h^?*pskptj). 1801. [f. Hop 
+ Scotch sb, aline or scratch.] A children’s 
game, consisting in hopping on one foot and 
driving forward with it a flat stone from one 
compartment to another of an oblong figure 
traced out on the ground, so as always to clear 
each scotch or line. Also Hop-score.^ H op-scot, 
and (earlier) Scotch-hoppers, 

Hopthumb : see Hop-o’-my-thumb. 
Ho*p-yard. 1533. *= Hop-garden. 
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Horal (h6«*ral), a. 1717. [f. L. hora + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to an hour or hours. 
Hence Ho*rally adv, hourly. 

Horary, sb. rare. 1631, [ad. late L. hora- 
rium adj. neut. sing., used subst.] fi. Eccl. 
A book of ofiBces for the canonical hours -1789. 
3. An hourly narrative 1864. 

Horary (hosTari), a. 1620. [ad. medL. 
horarins, f, hora HOUR; see -ARY and cf. F. 
horaire.'] i. Of, relating to, or indicating the 
hours 1664. 2. Occurring every hour 1632. 

■fS. Lasting only for an hour, or a short time. 

I. H. angle — Houk-angle. H. circle : see Circle 
sh. ; also, the circle of hours on a dial-plate. 2. H. 
shifts Of shirts and waste-coats B. Jons. 3. Melons, 
Cucumbers, and other H. Fruits Fryer. 

question (Astrol.) ; a question the answer to which 
is obtained by erecting a figure of the heavens for 
the moment at which it is propounded 1647. 

Horatian (horFi*Jian), a. (jd) 1851. [ad. 
L. Horatianus.'] i. Belonging to or charac- 
teristic of the Latin poet Horace, or his poetry. 
3. sb. The language of Horace. 

Horde (hoard), sb. 1555. [Ult. ad. Turkl 
ordd, also ordi, ordu, urdu camp (see Urdu). 
The initial k appears first in Polish.] i, A 
tribe or troop of nomads, dwelling in tents or 
wagons, and migrating from place to place for 
pasturage, or for war or plunder. 3, transf, 
A great company, esp. of the savage, uncivi- 
lized, or uncultivated 1613. "b. Of animals: 
A moving swarm or pack 1834. 

I. Golden H , a tribe who possessed the khanate of 
Kiptchak, in Eastern Russia and western and centi al 
Asia, from the 13th c. till 1480. 2. The h. of regicides 
Burke. Hence Horde v. intr. to form a h. j to live 
as in a h. 

Hordein (h^ud/iin). 1826. [f. L. hordeu 7 n 
-i- -IN.] Chem, A pulverulent substance ob- 
tained from barley-meal ; a mixture of starch, 
cellular tissue, and an azotized body. 

Hore, obs. f. Hoar. 

Horebound, hoarhound (hda-rhaund). 
[OE. hdre hiine, f. hdr hoar, hoary +• hii 7 !e 
name of some plant ; thence ME. hdrhowTte, 
altered by pop. etyra. to horehound. The 
usual spelling in England, hore-, is non-analo- 
gical.] I. A labiate herb, Ma 7 "rubiu 77 i vulgar e, 
having stem and leaves covered with white 
cottony pubescence ; its aromatic bitter juice is 
much used as a remedy for coughs, etc. 
Hence extended to allied herbs, horehound 
proper being then distinguished as Co 77 ii 7 ion or 
White H, 3. An extract of the plant Marru- 
hiuTTt vulgar e, used as a remedy for coughs 
1562. 3. attrib. 1855. 

I. Black, Fetid, or Stinking H., Ballota nigra, 
a common weed with dull purple flowers; Water H., 
species of Lycapus. 

Horizon (horoi’zsn, -z’n), sh. [ME. 
orizont (Chaucer), -oim, a. OF. orizonte, 
orizoTi (mod. horizo?i), ad, late L. horlzoTt- 
tem (horizoTi), a. Gr. hpi^cav (sc. ktukXos) 
the bounding circle, f. (ult.) * 6 pos limit. At 
first stressed ho'Tdzon.'] 1. The boundary-line 
of that part of the earth's surface visible from 
a given point ; the line at which earth and sky 
appear to meet. In strict use, the circle bound- 
ing that part of the earth’s surface which would 
be visible if no irregularities or obstructions 
were present (called the appareTit, natural, 
sensible, physical qt visible h., as dist, from 3), 
being the circle of contact with the earth’s 
surface of a cone whose vertex is at the obser- 
ver’s eye. On the open sea or a great plain 
these coincide. 3. jhg. The boundary or limit 
of any circle or sphere of view, thought, action, 
etc, ; limit or range of one’s knowledge, ex- 
perience, or interest; occas, = the region so 
bounded 1607. 3. Astron, A great circle of 

the celestial sphere, the plane of which passes 
through the centre of the earth and is parallel 
to that of the sensible horizon of a given place ; 
dist. as the astronomical, celestial, mathemati- 
cal, rational, real, or true h. ME. b. iransf. 
The celestial hemisphere within the horizon of 
any place 1577. 4. a. The broad ring (usu. of 
wood) in which an artificial globe is fixed, the 
upper surface of which represents the plane of 
the rational horizon 1592, b. Artificial or 
false h . : a level reflecting surface, usu. of mer- 
cury, used in taking altitudes 18 la. 5. Geol, 


A plane of stratification assumed to have been 
once horizontal and continuous; a stratum 
characterized by particular fossils 1856. 6. 

ZooL and Anat, A level line or surface, as the 
horizon of the teeth, that of the diaphragm. 
7. attrib, 1774. 

I. And whken gan the Orisonte shene Chaucer. 
Nights Hemisphere had veild the H. round Milt. 
P. L. IX. 52. 2. The Minister, who then began to 

climb the H. of favour 1659. 3. b. When the Morn- 

ing Sunne shall rayse his Carre Aboue the Border of 
this HoTizon 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 81. Hence Hori*- 
zon y. to furnish with a h. j chiefly in pa. pple. ; 
Hori*zonless a., visually boundless. 

Horizontal (hf?rizp*ntal), rz. (sb.) 1555. [f. 
L. hoTdzon, hoT^zont- (see prec.).] i. Of or be- 
longing to the horizon ; on or occurring at the 
horizon. 2. Parallel to the plane of the hori- 
zon ; level, flat ; raeasiued in a line or plane 
parallel to the honzon 1638. b. Boi, Applied 
to parts or organs having a position at nght 
angles to the stem or axis 1753. c. Zool. and 
Anat. Applied to parts, organs, or markings 
parallel to a plane supposed to extend from end 
to end and from side to side of the body 1881, 
X. H .parallax, the geocentric parallax of a heavenly 
body when on the horizon. 2. H. plane in Perspective, 
a plane at the level of the eye, intersecting the per- 
spective plane at right angles, the line of intersection 
being the k. line, H. (steam) engine, one in which 
the piston moves horizontally. H. wheel, a wheel 
the plane of which is h., the axis being vertical ; in a 
carriage, the wheel-plate or ‘fifth wheel 
B. sh. (the adj. used ellipt.) fi. = Horizon 
1555* 3 . ellipt, A horizontal line, bar, mem- 

ber, etc. 1674. 

Hence Horizomtalism, the quality of being, 
or of having some part, h. Ho-rizontadity, h. 
condition, quality, or position. Horizomtalize 
V, to place in a h. position ; whence Horizo n- 
taliza-tion, the action of making h. ; in Cranio- 
metry, the placing of the skull with the datum- 
plane truly h. Horizontally adv, 
fHorme’tic, a. rare. 1666. [ad. Gr. tpyur]- 
tlkSs, f. bppidv to urge on ; see -ic.] Having 
the property of urging on or impelling --1678. 
Hormone (hf'im^un). Physiol. Chem. 
1906. [f. Gr. Spficov, pres. part, of opp-oj' to 
urge on. ] A substance formed in an organ and 
serving to excite some vital process, as secre- 
tion. Hence Hormonic a. 

Horn (h/in), sh. [Com. Tent. : OE. horTt 
masc. : — OTeut. ^horno-, cogn. w. h.corTtu; 
in ablaut relation with Gr. /Apas."} 

I. 1. A non-deciduous excrescence, often 

curved and pointed, consisting of an epidermal 
sheath growing about a bony core, on the 
head of certain mammals, as cattle, sheep, 
goats, antelopes, etc. Also fig. b. That 
borne by the Ram (Aries) and Bull (Taurus) as 
figured among the constellations, etc.; the 
stars situated in those parts of the constella- 
tions ME. c. Put for ‘ horned animal ’ 1588. 
3. Each of the two branched appendages on 
the head of a deer. (These are osseous, de- 
ciduous, and (usually) borne only by the male.) 
OE. 3. tThe tusk of an elephant ; the tusk of 
a narwhal 1607. 4. A projection or process on 
the head of other animals; e.g. the excrescence 
on the beak of the Hornbill, the antennae or 
feelers of insects and crustaceans, the tentacles 
of gastropods, esp. of the snail and slug ; also, 
loosely, a crest of feathers, a plumicorn, as in 
the horned owl, etc. ME. 5. Horns have been 
attributed to deities, demons, to Moses, etc., 
and are represented in images, pictures, etc. 
M E. t6. Cuckolds were said to wear horns on 
the brow “I822. 7. In Biblical uses : An em- 

blem of power ; a means of defence or resis- 
tance; hence h, of salvation used of God or 
Christ. 

I. c. My Lady5oestokfllhornesX.Z..£..iv, i. 113. 
3. Hornes of luorie, and Ebenie Mzek. xxvii. 15. 4. 

Phr. To draw in (pull etc.) one's horns : to lower 
one’s pretensions : in allusion to the snail’s habit of 
drawing in its retractile tentacles (which ^bear the 
eyes), when distuibed. 6. Much Ado, 11. 1. 28. 7. 

Phr. To lift up the h. \ to exalt oneself; to show fight. 

II. I. The substance of which the horns of 

animals are made, as a material for manufac- 
turing purposes, etc. 1545. ^ structure of 

the nature of horn ; the epidermis or cuticle of 
which hoofs, nails, corns, the callosities on the 
camel’s legs, etc. consist ME. 3. An article 


made of horn; the side of a lantern; a horn 
spoon or scoop, a Shoe-horn 1483. 

X. H. is a still more powerful manure than bone 1843, 

IIL I. A vessel formed from, or shaped after, 
the horn of a cow or other beast, for holding 
liquid, powder, etc ; a drinking-horn; a 
powder-flask; etc. Hence a homful. OE. 3. 
A wind instrument more or less resembling a 
horn in shape. Often qualified, as bugle k., 
hunting-h„ etc. OE. b. (More fully French 
k.) An orchestral wind instrument of the trum- 
pet class, developed from the hunting-horn, 
and consisting of a continuous tube some 17 
feet in length, curved for convenience in hold- 
ing, and having a wide bell and a conoidal 
mouthpiece 1742. c. An 8-foot reed-stop on an 
organ 1722. d. Aninstrument on motor vehicles, 
etc. , sounded as a warning signal 1901 . 3. The 
wind instrument as used in legal process ME. 

X. A penne and ink-home 1583. Phr. H. of plenty 
or abundance = Cornucopia. 2. Ther’s a Post come 
from my Master, with his home full of good newes 
Merck. V. v. i. 47. ^ Phr. To wind the k., to sound 
the h. ; alsoyfy. of insects piping or humming. What 
time the grey-fly winds her sultry h. Milt. Lycidas 
28. b. The voice was drown’d By the French h. Pope, 
English h. (Fr. cor anglais), a wind instrument of the 
oboe kind, the tenor oboe in F. 3. Phr. To put (de- 
nounce) to the h., to proclaim an outlaw. 

IV. I. A horn-hke appendage or ornament 
worn on the head. (Cf. sense I. 5.) ME. a. 
A horn-like projection at each corner of the 
altar in the Jewish temple; one of the two 
outer corners of the altar in some churches 
OE. 3. Each end of a crescent; each extre- 
mity of the moon in her first and last quarters ; 
a cusp OE. b. Each tip or end of a bow 1611. 
4. Each of the two wings of an army (L. cornu) 
} 533 ' 5 * Each of two (or more) lateral pro- 

jections, arms, or branches ME. 6. a. The 
awns of barley {dial.) 1825. b. fig. Rigid 
branches of leafless trees 1850. 7. A pointed 

or tapering projection (see below) ME. 8. 
Arch, Each of the Ionic volutes (likened to 
rams’ horns); the projections of an abacus, etc. 
OE. 9. Naut. One of the j aws, or semicircular 
ends of booms and gaffs ; also, the outer end of 
a cross-tree 1794. Foriif. = Horn work 
1709. II. Each of the alternatives of a dilemma 
(schol. L. argumentu 77 i cornutum), on which one 
is figured as liable to be impaled 1548. 

X. High head attire piked with horns Camden. 2. 
Exod. xxvii. 2. 3. The Idol Isis, bearing two homes 
of the Moone Moryson. 5. Within the long horns 
of a sandy bay Morris. 7. a. The beak of an anvil, 
b. Each of the crutches on a side-saddle; also the 
high pommel of a Spanish saddle, c. A promontory, 
d. A mountain peak (occas. fig., or *= Swiss-Ger, 
horn), e. A part of a plant shaped like a horn, beak, 
or spur. f. The minuteapex of a Hebrew letter, xx. 
Both the Horns of Fates Dilemma wound Cowley. 

attrib. and Comb, i. General: as Tu-blower*, h, 
how, cup, lantern ; h. measurement, shavings, etc. 
a. Special: ill. ABC = Horn-book; f-b east, a horned 
beast; -beech = Hornbeam; t*coot = Horn-owl; 
-core, the central bony part of the h. of quadrupeds, 
a process of the frontal bone ; -distemper, a disease 
of cattla affecting the internal substance of the 
horn; -dnim (Hydraulics), a water-raising wheel 
divided into sections by curved partitions (Knight) ; 
-eyed having a horny film over the eye, dull-eyed ; 

-fly, a dipterous insect, Hsematohia serraia, which 
dusters on the horns of cattle; -frog, the homed 
frog ; h. grass, a grass of the genus Ceraiochloa ; 
-lead, chloride of lead, which assumes a horny 
appearance on fusing; ^ -maker, tone who 
cuckolds ; -mercury, chloride of mercury ; -nose, a 
rhinoceros; t-penny « Hornceld; -pike, the gar- 
fish ; -pith, the soft porous bone which fills the cavity 
of ah.; -plantj a seaweed, Ecktonia huccinalis^ 
-pock, -pox, a mild form of small-pox or chicken-pox ; 
-poppy, the Horned Poppy, Glaucium htieumi 
-pout ( II. S.), a name of fishes of the genus Amiurus, 
esp. A, catnsy -quicksilver, t= hom-mercuryi 
-rimmed a., (wearing spectacles) having rims made of 
horn ; -snake, the Pine Snake or Bull Snake, Coluber 
melamleucus', -tail, an insect of thefamily Uroceridse, 
having a prominent h. on the abdomen of the male ; 
-weed, (a) = Hornwort; (h) ;= kompiant. 

Horn (b^in), v. ME. [f. prec.] i. To 
furnish with horns or horn. +3. To cuckold 
1550-1823. 3. To butt or gore with the horns 
1599. b. To h. in', to 'buttin' (U.S.) 1912. 
4. To adjust (the frame of a ship) so as to be at 
right angles to the line of the keel 1850. 

Sc, Law. To ‘ put to the horn ’ -1705. 
Hombeak (hp'inbik). Wow dial. 1565. 
Horn-fish i. 
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Hornbeam (hp’mbfm). 1568. [f. Horn 
jA Beam 1 A tree, Carpinus Betulus^ indi- 
genous in England; so called from its hard, 
tough, close-grained wood. Also C amencana, 
the Blue Beech, (Earlier called kard~beam^) 
Hop Hornbeam, the genus Ostrya^ so calied from 
the hop-hke appearance of the ripe catkins; it has 
two species, O, vulgaris of Southern Europe, and O, 
virginica of America. 

Hombill (hp*inbil). 1773. [f. Horn sb, + 
Bill of the family Buceroiidss, 

so called from the hom-like excrescence sur- 
mounting the bill. 

H. Cuckoo^ the keel-billed Cuckoo, Crotopkaga^ of 
N. America. 

Hornblende (h^unblend). Also -blend, 
1770. [a. Ger. hornblende, f. horn horn-f 

BlendeT] Min, A mineral closely allied to 
augite, and composed chiefly of silica, mag- 
nesia, and lime. It is a constituent of many 
rocks, as granite, syenite, etc., and has numer- 
ous varieties, which are sometimes all included 
under the name Amphibole. It is usually of 
a dark brown, black, or greenish-black colour. 
Also attrib., as in hornblende schist, slate, 
hornblende rock of a schistose nature. Hence 
Homble*ndic«2. of the nature of, or containingh. 
Hom-book (hp-mbnk). 1588. A leaf of 
paper containing the alphabet (often, also, the 
ten digts, some elements of spelling, and the 
Lord’s Prayer) protected by a thin plate of 
translucent horn, and mounted on a tablet of 
wood with a handle. See also Battledore 3. 
Also transf. a primer. 

Yes, yes, he teaches boyes the Horne-booke Z. A.Z.. 
V. i. 49. 

Homed (h^uned, h^md), a. ME. [f. Horn 
I. Having horns, s. Having, 
bearing, or wearing an appendage, ornament, 
etc., called a horn; having hom-like projections 
or excrescences ME. ■fs. Applied to bishops 
with reference to the shape of the mitre -1651. 
4. Furnished or fitted with hom 1590. 

X. Cerastes hornd, Hydrus, and EUops drear Milt. 
F. L. X. 525. H, syllogism {jxrgumenty etc.) ; the 
dilemma 1548. a. One side of a Silver Medal we find 
Moses h. Sir T. Browne. Horned crow or pie, 
old name of the Hornbill. H. frog, toad, a lizard 
of the genus Phrynosonta, having the head and back 
covered with spikes {U-Sl). H. hog, (<*) the Babi- 
roussa; t(^) a kind of fish with a horn on its head. 
3 EI. horse, the Gnu. tH.-snout, the rhinoceros. 
Also Horned Lark, Owl, Poppy, etc. Hence 
Ho*medness. 

Homer (hp*in9i). ME. [f. Horn sb, or 
V. +-ER^.] I, A worker in horn, a. One who 
blows or winds a horn ME. t3. One who 
cuckolds -1717. t4* Sc,. Law, One who has 

been ' put to the hom ’ 1568. 

Hornet (h/unet). [OE. kyrnetu, hymet 
fem. *, either a deriv. of, or associated with, 
homP^ I. An insect of the wasp family, 
esp. the European Vespa Crahro and the Ameri- 
can V, maculata, much larger and stronger 
than other wasps, and inflicting a more serious 
sting. Also transf, and fig, fa* The horned 
beetle or stag-beetle -1598. 3. An artificial 

fly for salmon-fishing 1867. 

I. Phr. To bring a hornets* nest about one's ears, 

arouse a nest of hornets', to stir up a host of virulent 
enemies around one. Comb . : li.-clearwing, -hawk, 
-moth, names for certain moths of the genus Sesza ; 
•fly, a dipterous insect of the family .<4 a hawk- 

fly or robber-fly. 

Hora-flsb. OE. i. The garfish, Betone 
vulgaris, so called from its long projecting beak, 
a. The sauger or sand-pike, Stizostedium cana- 
dense 1885, 3. A fish of the family Syngna- 

thidse'y a pipe-fish. 

tHomgdd. lath c. [f. Horn sb, + Geld 
sbP Old Law, » CORNAGE -1628. 

Hornify (hp'inifsi), v, 1607. [f* Horny a, 
+ -Fy.] I. irons. To make homy or horn-like 
1670. ta. To cuckold -1769, 

Horning (h/‘inig), vbL sb. ME. [f. Horn 
sb. or v.l tx. Covering or furnishing with hom. 
ta. Cuckolding, cuckoldry -1762, 3. Sc. Law, 
‘Putting to the horn’; proclaiming an outlaw 
153^* 4* The fact of becoming a crescent 1646. 
5. Shipbuilding : see Horn v. 4. 1879. 

3, Letters of k p a process ofexecution issued under 
the signet directing; a messenger to charge a debtor 
to pay or perform in terms of the letters, under pain 
of being put to the hom *, i . e. declared rebel. (Not 
quite obsolete.) 
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Homisll (hp-inij), a. 1634. [-ISH.] Of or 
pertaining to a hom; of the nature of hom. 
IlHoraito (homrh?). 1830. [Sp., dim. of 

homo (: — L. fumus) oven, furnace.] A low 
oven-shaped mound of volcanic origin, usually 
emitting smoke and vapour. 

Hornless (hf mles), a, MK [-less.] 
Without horns. 

Hom-mad, a, arch. 1579. App. orig. of 
homed beasts : Enraged so as to be ready to 
hom anyone. Hence of persons : Stark mad ; 
furious, fb. Sometimes by word-play : Furious 
because cuckolded -1822. 

b. Why Mistresse, sure my Master is home mad. . . 
I means not Cuckold mad. But sure he is starke mad 
Com. Err, ii. i, 57, 

Hom-owl, 1601 - A homed owl, or one 
having pluraicoras on the head, as some species 
of Asio and Otus\ ta name for the Eagle-owl. 
Hornpipe (h^unpsip). ME. i. An obsolete 
wind instrument. So called from having the 
bell and mouthpiece made of horn. 2. A lively 
dance, usually performed by asingleperson, orig. 
to the accompaniment of the wind instmment, 
and associated with the merrymaking of sailors 
1485* 3- A piece of music for such a dance 

1789. 4. aitrib, 1797. 

A. .Tabrere That, .a Home pype playd Spenser. 
Horn-plate. 1856. An iron frame attached 
to the lower part of a carriage or tmck and 
having two guides in which the journal-box of 
the axle moves; an axle-guard, pedestal. 
Horn-silver. 1770. [Ger. hornsilber,'] 
Min, Native chloride of silver; cerargyrite. 
tHomslate. 1791. [Cf. Ger. hornschieferP] 
Min. A schistous form of homstone. 
Homstone (hp*jn,st^un). 1668. [tr. Ger. 
homsiein\ so named from its appearance.] 
Mtn. Chert. 

HoTnswo:ggle, 2^. U.S, slang, 1829. [?] 
irons. To best, swindle, humbug, bamboozle. 
fHom-wood, a, 1500. [+ Wood a. mad.] 
= Horn-mad -1600. 

Homwork (h/unwrjk). 1641. [f. Horn 
sb, + Work.] i. Fortif An outwork, consist- 
ing of two demi-bastions connected by a curtain 
and joined to the main work by two parallel 
wings. 3. Work done in hom 1642. f 3. 
Cuckoldry -1813. 

Homwort (h^'mwwt). 1805. [f. Horn 
sb, + Wort, after Gr. K€par6<pvXKoVy i.e. horn- 
leaf.] An aquatic plant, Ceratophyllum demer- 
sum, with dense whorls of finely divided leaves; 
also called Horned Pondweed, 

Homwrack (hpunraek). 1819, [f. as prec. 
+ Wrack.] A polyzoon of the genus Flustra, 
resembling a seaweed, and of somewhat homy 
consistency. 

Homy (hp*ini), ME. [f. Horn + -Y.] 
I. Consisting of horn; resembling hom ; corne- 
ous. s. trazisf. Callous and hardened so as to 
be hom-like in texture 1693; hence h.-kanded 
1859, 3. Semi-opaque 1652. 4. Having or a- 

bounding in horns or hom-like projections 1530. 

I. The Ravens with their h. beaks Food to Elijah 
bringing Milt, P, R. ii. 267. a. Till his hard h. 
Fingers ake with Pam Dryden, 3. The dim and h, 
spectacle of senses Bp. Hall. 

Horography (hor^-grafi). 1727. [a. F. 
horographie, f. Gr, Si pa -1- -ypacpla,"] i. The art 
of making or constructing dials. a. * An ac- 
count of the hours ’ (J .) 1755. So Horo’grapher. 
Horologe (hp'rd]pd^), [ME. orloge, a. 
OF. orloge (mod. horloge) : — ^L. horologium, a. 
Gr. &po\6jLov, dim. of SipoRoyos, f, S}pa + 
-Koyos telling. Refash, later after L.] An in- 
stmment for telling the hour ; a timepiece ; a 
dial, hour-glass, or clock. Also transf, and 
fig, (seequot.). 

A Cllokke or an abbey Orlogge Chaucer. Many 
other flowers close and open thejr petals at certain 
hours of the day ; and thus constitute, what Linneus 
calls the H., or Watch of Flora E. Darwin. So 
H orodoger, a clock- or watch-maker? a proclaimer 
of the hours. Horodogist, a horologer. 

Horologic (bpr«3V‘dgik), a, 1665. [ad. L. 
horologicus, a. Gr., f. -h -^.070? telling; see 
-ic.l Of or pertaining to horology. So Horo- 
lo’^cal a, of or pertaining to a horologe or to 
horology; measuring time. 


fHorologiograpliy (h^7 r^?Vd3i^*grafi). 1639. 
[f. Gr. ojpGkoyiov Horologe + -graphy.] a. 
A description of horologes or timepieces. b. 
The art of constructing them. -1696. Hence 
fHorologio'grapher, a maker of timepieces. 
tHorologiogra’phic a. relating to dialling. 

11 Horologium (hpTo]p'di^wm, -Idu-d^i^m). 
1661. [L., a. Gr. ; see Horologe.] i. = Ho- 
rologe. a. Astral, A southern constellation 
1819. 3. Gr. Ch. A book containing the offices 

for the canonical hours 1724. 

Horology! (hor^-lod^i). ME. \ad.'L. horo^ 
logium,'\ f I. = Horologe -1836. a, = 
Horologium 3. 1890. 

Horodogy 2 , 1819. [f. Gr. ^pa +-( o)logy.] 
The art or science of measuring time ; the con- 
straction of horologes. So Horo legist 1798. 
Horometer(hor^*mz1:3i). 1775. \i.Gx,Sipa 

4 -METER.] An instmment for measuring the 
time. Hence Horome*trical a. of or pertaining 
to the measurement of time. 

Horometry (hor^-mibri). 1570. [f. Gr, wpa 
+ -METRY.] The measurement of time; also, 

‘ the determination of the exact error of a time- 
piece by observation ’. 

Account of the Hindustanee H. 1798. 

Horopter (hoi^ ptsi). 1704. [f, Gi.opos 

limit + one who looks.] Optics. A line 

or surface containing all those points in space, 
of which images faU on corresponding points of 
the two retinae ; the aggregate of points which 
are seen single in any given position of the eyes. 
Hence Horopte -lie, Horo’ptery pertaining 

to or forming a h. ; horoptemc circle, the h. 
Horoscopal (horp-sk^Jpal), a. 1649. [f. L. 
horoscopus + -AL,.'] Of or pertaining to a horo- 
scope. 

Horoscope (h^T^sk^up), sb. OE. [a. F. 
horoscope, ad. L. horoscopus (also used), a. Gr. 
ujpoaKoiTos nativity, horoscope, etc., f. Sjpa-h 
OKoirbs watcher.] i. Astrol. An observation 
of the sky and of the configuration of the 
planets at a certain moment, e. g. the instant of 
a person’s birth ; hence, a plan of the twelve 
houses or twelve signs of the zodiac, showing 
the disposition of the heavens at a particular 
moment. In early use, spec. = Ascendant, 
or house of the ascendant. Also fig, ta. A 

figure or table on which the hours are marked : 
a. a dial ; b. a table showing the length of the 
days and nights at different places and seasons ; 
c. the planisphere invented by J ohn of Padua. 
-1696. 

I. Phr, To cast a k. (see Cast v ), to calculate the 
degree of the ecliptic which is on the eastern horizon 
at a given moment, e. g. at the birth of a child, and 
thence to erect an astrological figure of the heavens, 
so as to discover the influence of the planets upon hi: 
life and fortunes, fig. The h. of the Church Milt., 
of nations Longf. Hence HoTOSCOpe v. intr. to 
form a h. ; irans, to cast the nativity of. Ho*ro- 
scoper, one who casts horoscopes. Horosco'pic, 
-al, adjs. of or pertaining to a a. 

Horoscopy (h^r;f?*sk<?pi). 1651. [f. Horo- 
scope + -Y.] a. The casting of horoscopes, b. 
The aspect of the heavens at a given moment, 
esp. that of a nativity. 

Horrendous (hpremdss), aj. rare. 1659. 
[f. L. horrendus, horrere + -OUS ; cf. tremendous, 
etc. ] Fitted to excite horror ; frightful, horrible. 
Horrent (hpTent), Chiefly poet. 1667. 
[ad, L. horreniem, horrere,"] i. Bristling; 
standing up as bristles ; rough with bristling 
points, a. Shuddering_i72i. 

I. Inclos’d With bright imblazonrie, and h. Arms 
Milt. P. L. ii. 513. a. H. they heard Southey. 
Horribility (bpribi-liti). Now rare. [ME. 
(h]orriblete, etc., a. OF. horrihleti, f, horrible', 
in mod. use f. Horrible.] The quality of 
being horrible; j-something horrible. 

The h. of ‘ committing ’ puns Disraeli. 

Horrible (b^?*rrbT), a, (j^., advP) ME. [a. 
OF. {k)orrible, ad. L. horrihilis, f. horrere’, 
see -BLE.] Exciting or fitted to excite horror ; 
tending to make one shudder ; extremely repul- 
sive; dreadful, hideous, shocking, frightful, 
awful, b. as a strong intensive (now colloq,) : 
Excessive, immoderate 1460, 

A Dungeon h„ on all sides round As one great 
Furnace flam'd Milt. P.L, 1. 61. A b. monster' 
De Foe. b. [Solomon] multiplying wiues to an h. 
number Sir T. More. My h. cold Lady Chawortm. 
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B. as sb. A horrible person or thing ME.; a 
story of horrible crime or the hke. 

‘Penny-dreadfuls’ and ‘halfpenny horribles ’ 1890. 

C. as adv. Horribly, tembly ; as an intensive, 
Exceedingly ME. 

Hence Ho’rribleiiess. HoTiibly adv. 
Horrid (hf^nd), i?. {adv,) 1590. [ad. L. 
korridus, f. korrere.'] i. Bristling, shaggy, 
rough. {ChiQ^y poet) 2. Causing horror or 

aversion; revolting; dreadful, frightful; abomi- 
nable, detestable. (In mod. use, somewhat less 
strong ih.d.T\ horrible,) 1601. 3 - colloq. Offen- 

sive, disagreeable, detested ; very bad or objec- 
tionable. (Often a feminine term of strong 
aversion.) 1666. 4, adv. Horridly, abominably, 
very objectionably [colloq. or vulgar) 1615. 

I. A rugged attire, hirsute head, h. beard Burton. 
This h. Alp Evelyn. a. They set up the horridest 
yell De Foe. 3. A h shame Pepys. I should not 
wear those h. dresses Lytton. H. weather 1864. 
4. Went to bed h. soon 1753. Hence Ho*nid-ly 
adv , -ness. 

Horrific (hpri’fik), a. 1653. [a. F. horri- 
fique, or ad. L. korrijlcus, f. stem of horrere; 
see -FIC.] Causing horror, horrifying. Hence 
Horri'fically^^z^z/. 

Horrification (bprifik^'Jon). 1800. [f. L. 
horrificare\ see -ation.] The action of horri- 
fying; the being horrified; concr, something 
horrifying. 

Horrify (hp-rifoi), v, I'jgi. [ad. L. horrifi- 
care\ see -FY".] trans. To cause or excite 
horror in ; to move to horror. 

In a way horrifying to Quakers 1866. 

Horripilation (hpnpil^Jan). 1656. [ad. 
late L. horripilatio , f. horripilare, f. stem of 
horrere to bnstle •{■pilus hair. J Erection of the 
hairs on the skin by contraction of the cutaneous 
muscles (caused by cold, fear, etc.); creeping 
of the flesh. So Horri*pilant a. causing h. 
Horrisonant (hprrs<?nant), a, 1656. [f. 
stem of L . horrere + sonan fern, sonar e, ] Sound- 
ing horribly. So f Horri*sonous a, = prec. 
Horror (h]f?*roi), sb. [ME. orrour, a. OF. 
error, {h)orrour [mod, horreur) : — L,.korrorem,‘\ 
I. Roughness, niggedness. (Now poet, or 
rhet) 2. A shuddering or shivering; now esp. 
(Med.) as a symptom of disease 1533. fb. 
Ruffling of surface -1765. 3. A painful emotion 
compounded of loathing and fear ; a shudder- 
ing with terror and repugnance; the feeling 
excited by something shocking or frightful. 
Also in weaker sense, Intense dislike or repug- 
nance. (The prevalent use always.) ME. t4. 
A feeling of awe or reverent fear; a thrill of awe, 
or of imaginative fear -1720. 5. transf. The 

quality of exciting repugnance and dread ; hor- 
ribleness; something horrifying ME. 

X, Which thick with Shades, and a brown H., stood 
Bryden. a. b. Such fresh h. as you see driven through 
the wrinkled waves Chapman. 3. Ther shal horrour 
and grisly drede dwellen with-outen ende Chaucer. 
Nature’s h. of a vacuum N. Arnott. Phr. The 
horrors^ (colloq.) : a fit of horror; spec, such as occurs 
in delirium tremens. 4. A reverend E silenced all the 
sky Pope. 5, Chamber of Horrors, the name of a 
room in Madame Tussaud’s waxwork exhibition, con- 
taining efflgies of noted criminals and the like; hence 
transf, a place full of horrors. Comb., as h.-sirichen, 
•sirttek adjs. 

WHoTS, adv. ^LXid prep. 1714. [Fr., doublet 
of fors: — L.yorfjr out of doors, abroad.] Out, 
out of : in the following phrases : 

liHors do combat (hordriconba), adv., out 
of fight, disabled from fighting; also transf. 
andjf^. 1743. 

II Hors d' oeuvre (hordovr), adv. and sb. 

A. adv. Out of the ordinary course of things. 
Addison. 

B. sb. [The Eng. pi. usually has -j.] r. 
Something out of the ordinary course. H. 
Walpole. 2. An extra dish served as a relish 
at the beginning or between the courses of a 
meal. Alsoyf^. 1742. 

Horse (h^-i^, sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. hors. 
Orig. neut., applicable to the male and female 
alikej 

I. The animal, etc. i. A solid-hoofed peris- 
sodactyl quadruped {Equus cahallus), having 
a flowing mane and tail; its voice is a neigh. 
In the domestic state used as a beast of burden 
and draught, and esp. for riding upon. (The 
pi. was in OE. the same as the smg.; horses 
appears ^1205, and is now usual in literary 


language, though horse sometimes appears as 
the collective pi.) b. spec. The stallion or geld- 
ing, as dist. from a mare or colt 1485. c. In 
ZooL sometimes extended to all species of the 
genus Equus, or even of the family Equidx. 
2. A representation, fiigure, or model of a horse 
ME. 3. Mil. A horse and its rider ; hence a 
cavalry soldier 1548. e^.fg. Applied contemp- 
tuously or playfully to a man, with reference to 
qualities of the quadruped 1500. 

I. Come on then, horse and Chariots let vs haue 
Tit. A. ii. ii. 18. b. Phr. To take the h . : (of the 
mare) to conceive. 3. Fifteene hundred Foot, fiue 
hundred Horse Are march’d, yp 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 186. 
Phr. H. a 7 idfoot' both divisions of an army; hence, 
whole forces; ^advh. with all one’s might. 4, If 1 
tell thee a Lye, spit in my face, call me H. Shaks. 

n. Things resembling the quadruped, i, A 
contrivance on which a man rides, sits astnde, 
or is carried, as on horseback 1597. 2. A 

frame or structure on which something is 
mounted or supported 1703. 3. An instrument, 
appliance, or device for some service suggesting 
that of a horse ME. 4. Naut. See quots. 
1626. t5, A lottery-ticket hired out by the 

day -1731. 6. A mass of rock or earthy matter 
enclosed within a lode or vein ; a fault or ob- 
struction in the course of a vein ; hence to take 
h. 1778. 7. A ‘ crib ‘ for students in preparing 
their work. U.S. 8 . slang. Among workmen, 
work charged for before it is executed. See 
dead h. Luckombe 1770. 

1. I saw the iron horses of the steam Toss to the 

morning air their plumes of smoke Longf. A kind of 
rack called the h, 1895, 2. Horses, or Trussels 1703. 
Drying horses for their clothes 1826. 3. The engine 

to batter wals (called sometime the h., and now is 
named the ram) Holland. 4. Horses for the Yards ; 
a Conveniency for the Men to ti-ead on, in going out 
to furl the Sails 1711. Horse, a thick iron rod. .for 
the main sheet to travel on 1794. Horses are also 
called packstays, on which sails are hauled out, as 
gaff-sails Smyth. 

Phrases. To horse, a. To horseback; usedabsol. 
as an order to mount, b. Of a mare ; To the stallion. 
To take h,, to mount, start, or proceed on horseback ; 
see also 1 . 1 b. and II. 6. To talk h., to talk big or 
boastfully. Dead h. Taken as typical of that which 
has ceased to be of use, and which it is vain to attempt 
to revive. To work, ttc. for a dead h . ; to do work 
which has been paid for in advance, and so brings in 
nothing. To flog a dead k, x to engage in fruitless 

effort. Flying h. Pegasus; hence A the con- 
stellation Pegasus. ^ Gift b. (Earlier given h) A I 
horse bestowed as a gift. To look a gift horse in the 
mouth : to criticize a gift. Great h. (now Histl) The 
horse used in battle or tournament. High h. a. lit. 
The war-horse or charger, b. To mount or ride the 
highh, (colloq.): to give oneself airs ; to behave preten- 
tiously or arrogantly. ‘White H. a. The figure of 
a white h,, reputed as the ensign of the Saxons when 
they invaded Britain, and the heraldic ensign of 
Brunswick, Hanover, and Kent ; also, the figure of a 
h. cut on the face of chalk downs near XJffington in 
Berkshire, and elsewhere. b, A high white-crested 
racing wave. fWooden h. The scaffold, the gal- 
lows ; an instrument of torture. Fuller. A h. that 
was foaled of an acorn, the scaffold, the gibbet. 

attrib, and Conib. i. General : as h.foal, etc. ; h.' 
.beef, “Craft, factor, etc. ; k.-ball, feed, -ferry, -path, 
-transport, -yard, etc.; h.-harge, -drill, -harrow, 
-rake, -tram, etc. ; h.-artillery, -soldier, -troop, 
-trooper, etc.; h,-exercise\ h.-hreeder, -dealer, etc.; 
h.-towingx h. face, yoke, mouth, vein, etc. 

2. Special : a. h. aloes, caballine, or fetid aloes ; 
•boot, a leather covering for the hoof and pastern of 
a h., to protect them from interfering; -bridge; 
-butcher; -doctor; -drench, a draught of medicine 
administered to ah.; also, a horn, etc. by which it is 
administered; -furniture, the trappings of horses; 
-iron (see Horse v. 9) ; -knacker, one who buys up 
old or worn-out horses, and slaughters them for their 
commercial products; -monger; -pick, -picker, 
a hooked instrument for removing a stone from a 
horse’s foot ; -piece, a large piece of whale’s blubber ; 
h. pistol, a large pistol carried at the pommel of the 
saddle when on horseback; t*plea, a special plea for 
delaying the cause and carrying it over the term; 
-rough, a calk fitted to a horse’s shoe to prevent 
slipping in frosty weather; -run, a contrivance for 
di awing up loaded wheelbarrows from the deep cut- 
tings by the help of a h., which goes backwards and 
forwards ; -towel, a coarse towel, hung^ on a roller, 
for general use ; -tree, the beam on which timber is 
placed previous to sawing; -walk, the path of a h. 
in working a gin, whim, etc. 

b. In names of animals ^ (sometimes denoting a 
lar^e or coarse kind, sometimes with the sense ‘in- 
festing horses ') : h.-ant, a large species of ant; -bot, 
the larva of the horse-bee or hot-fly ifEsirus equi) ; 
-conch, a large shell-fish {IS trombus gigas) ; -crab 
*1 HoRSESHOK-cr«^ ; -emmet s= horse*ant ; -lincb, 
the chaffinch {local) ; -lark, the corn bunting (Corn - 1 


wall) ; -masher, -musher = next {a) ; -match, 
-matcher, (aj the Stonechat or Wheatear {Saxicola 
cenanthey, (b) the Red-backed Shrike {Lnnius col- 
luno)\ -mussel, a large coarse kind of mussel 
of the genus Modiola ; also a freshwater mussel, Umo 
or Anodontax -sponge, the commercial bath-sponge 
{Spongta equina) ; -stinger, the Dragon-fly ; -tick 
= Horse-fly ; t- whale, the walrus ; -worm, a 
maggot infesting horses, as the larva of the common 
bot-fly. 

c. In names of plants, fruits, etc. (often denoting a 
large, strong, or coarse kind) : h.-balm, a strong- 
scented labiate plant of the N. Amer. genus Collin- 
Sonia, with yellowish flowers ; -bane, name for 
species of CEnanthe, supposed to cause palsy in 
horses ; -bean, a coarse variety of the common bean, 
used for feeding horses ; -beech, the Hornbeam (see 
Beech 2) ; -brier,^ ‘ the common greenbrier or cat- 
brier of N. America, Smilax rotundifolia* {Cent, 
Diet.') ; -cane, the Great Ragweed of N. America ; 
-cassia, a leguminous tree (Cassia marginata), 
bearing long pods containing purgative pulp 
used in the E. Indies as a medicine for horses; 
-daisy, the Ox-eye Daisy (see Daisy 2) ; f-elder, 
elecampane; -eye, -eye bean, the seed of the 
Cowage {Mucuna prurtens), a W. Indian legu- 
minous plant ; also that of Dohehos Lablab% -fennel 
(see Fennel) ; -gentian, -ginseng, a N. American 
caprifoliaceous plant of the genus Triosteum, having 
a bitter root; -parsley, a large-leaved umbelliferous 
plant, Smymtum Olusalrumi -purslane, a W. 
Indian plant, Triantheina monogynax -sorrel, 
Rumex Hydrolapaihumx -sugar, a shrub {Sym- 
p locos tincioria), found in the southern U.S., also 
called sweeihef, the leaves of which are used as 
fodder ; -thistle, "^{0) "Wild Lettuce ; ( 5 ) a thistle of 
the genus Cirsium % -tongue, (a) =: Double-tongue 
2 ; {b) the Hart’s-tongue Fern ; -vetch = Horseshoe- 
vetchx -weed, name for two N. Amer. plants, 
ETigeron canadensts, also called hiitter-weed (now 
frequent in England), and Colhnsonza canadensis, 
also called horse-mint % -wood, name for various 
W. Indian shrubs of the genus Calliandra. 

Horse, v. OE, [f. prec. sb.] I« trans. To 
provide with a horse or horses; to set on horse- 
back. Also transf, 2. intr. To mount or go 
on horseback ME. 3. trans. To raise or hoist 
up. Now technical. 4. To elevate on a man's 
back, e.g. for flogging 1563. ts- Naut. Of a 
current, etc. : To carry with force -1726. 6, 

Of a stallion : To cover (a mare) ME. 7. To 
bestride. Shaks. 8. Horse away\ to spend in 
a lottery. See Horse sb. II. 5. Fielding, 9. 
Horse up: to drive (oakum) between the planks 
of a ship 1830. 

X. Maron of Turin, who horsed oure Company from 
Lyons to Turin Coryat. Guns horsed for service 1888. 

4. The biggest boy.. horsed me— and^I was flogged 
Thackeray. 9. Horse iron, an iron. .used. .by 
caulkers, to horse-up or harden m the oakum 1850. 

Horse-back, horseback, sb. {adv.) ME. 
f I. (hp*JS|bae*k). The back of a horse -1704. 
2. (np'Jsbaek), See quots. ME. 3 - Oeol. 
(hp'Jsbask) A low and somewhat sharp ridge of 
gravel or sand; a hog-back. U.S. 1857. 4. 

Coal-mining. 'A portion of the roof or floor 
which bulges or intrudes into the coal ' 1835. 

5. adv. Short for on horseback 1727. 

2. Phr. On h. {fa h.) : sitting or riding on a horse'; 
(mounting) upon a horse. A couple of robbers a- 
horseback suddenly appeared Smollett. Set a beggar 
on horse-back, and he’ll ride to the devil Cobbext. 

Ho'rse-block. 1753. i- A small platform, 
ascended by 3 or 4 steps, used in mounting a 
horse. 2. ‘ A square frame of strong boards, 
used by excavators to elevate the ends of their 
wheeling-planks ’ (Gwilt) 1823. 

HoTSe-boat. 1591. 1. A ferry-boat for 
conveying horses or carriages. 2. (C/.iS.) A 
boat drawn by horses 1828. 

HoTse-box. 1846. I. A closed carriage 
for transporting horses by railway. 2. Applied 
joc. to large pews with high sides, formerly 
common 18^84. 

HoTse-boy- 1537. A stable-boy. (Often 
contemptuous.) 

HoTse-bread. 1467. Bread made of beans, 
bran, etc. for food for horses. 

HoTse-breaker. 1550. One who breaks 
in horses for use. 

HoTse-car. U.S. 1864, i- A car drawn 
by a horse or horses. Also attrib. 2. A rail- 
way car for the transport of horses. {Cent. 
Diet.) 

HoTse-clie’Stnut. 1597. [tr. obs. Bot. L. 
Castanea equina.) 1. The hard smooth shin- 
ing brown seed or nut of the tree described in 
2. 1611. 2. A large ornamental tree, Msmdus 


o (Ger, K^ln). 0 (Fr. ’peu). ii (Ger. Mwller), u (Fr. dx^ne). v (cwrl). e (e») (th<jre). e (/i) (rein). § (Fr, iaixt). » (fir, fim, tfarth). 
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Hippocasianum (N.O* Sapindacex)^ introduced 
into England ^1550. Also, the allied genus 
Pavia^ usu. called buck-eye. 

HoTse-coper (-k^ujpai), -couper (-kau- 
pai). 1681. [f. Horse ■+ Coper ^ couper[szQ 
Coup A horse-dealer. 

tHo*rse-€orser, -courser, 1552. [See 
CORSER, SCORSER."] A jobbing dealer m 
horses -1818. So tHoTse-corsing, -coursing, 
horse-jobbing. 

HoTse-course. 1715, i. A horse-race. 
3. A race-course 1766. ! 

Ho'rse-fai-r. ME. A fair or annual market 
for the sale of horses. 

HoTse-fish, 1582. Any fish with a head 
more or less like that of a horse. a. The fish 
Vomer setipinnis, and the allied Selene vomer, 
b. The Hippocampus or sea-horse. 
HoTse-flesh, borseflesh. ME. i. The 
flesh of a horse, esp. as food 1532. a. Li\dng 
horses collectively ME. t3. ~ Horse sb, II. 8. 
1683. 4* eiitrib. usu. in reference to the colour, 
a peculiar reddish bronze. Horse-flesh ore, 
an ore of copper, bornite. 

2. Profoundly learned in Horse-flesh Steele. 

Ho*rse-fly. ME. [f. Fly sb.'^ 2.] One of 
various dipterous insects troublesome to horses, 
as the horse-tick (family Hippoboscidse), the 
breeze or gadfly [Tabanidx), the bot-fly 
(CEstridx), 

aiirib. Horse-fly-weed, Baptisia iinciorta^ also 
called wild indigo. 

Horse-foot. ME. fi, A horse^s foot 
-1597* fa* The plant Coltsfoot -1633. 3. 

A crustacean ot the genus Limulus^ called 
horseshoe-crab 1672, 

HoTsegate, 1619. [f. Gate going.] 
A right of pasturage for a horse, e.g. in a com- 
mon field, 

Horse-gO‘dmotlier. dial and vulgar. 
1569. A large coarse-looldng woman. 

Horse guard (hpus gaud). 1645. i. One 
of a body of picked cavalry for special service 
as a guard ; formerly also collective 1647. b. 
pi. The cavalry brigade of the English House- 
hold troops; spec, the third regiment of this 
body, the Royal Horse Guards 1661. si.pl. 
The barracks, head-quarters or guard-house of 
such cavalry ; spec, a building in London, 
opposite Whitehall, bearing this name 1666. 
3, pi. The personnel of the office of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the military authorities at 
the head of the army 1826. 

2. News that White Hall was on fire ; and presently 
more particulars, that the Horse-guard was on fire 
Pepys. 3. I can’t say that I owe my successes to 
any favour or confidence from the Horse Guards 
Wellikgton.^ 

Horsehair (hp-ishesj). ME. a. A hair 
from the mane or tail of a horse, b. A mass of 
such hair ME. c. attrih. and Comb., as h. 
chair', h.-liclieii = horsetail-lichen ; h.-worm, 
a hairworm or Gordius. 

HoTse-bead. ME. i. The head of a 
horse, or a head like that of a horse. 2. The 
stony inner cast of the fossil Trigonia 1708. 3. 
Zool. — Horse-fish. i'4. Mining, A kind of 
ventilator -1802. 

Ho*rse-boe, sh. 1731. [f. Horse sb. + 
Hoe a frame mounted on wheels and 
furnished with ranges of shares, each of which 
acts like a hoe. Hence Horse-hoe v. to work 
with a horse-hoe. 

Ho*rse-boof, ME. [f. Horse sb. + 
Hoof.] i. The hoof of a horse 1539. a. The 
plant Coltsfoot ME, 3. = Horse-foot 3. 

l^OTseJOiCkey. 178a. One hired to ride 
a horse in a race. (Now simply jockey.) 

Horse latitudes, 1777. [?] The 

belt of calms and light airs which borders the 
northern edge of the N.E. trade-winds. 
Horse-laugb (hp-isilaf). 1713- A loud 
coarse laugh. 

Horse-leech (hpusiUlJ), sb. ME. [f. 
Horse + Leech :-~ 0 E, It^ce, llce^ physician.] 
ti. A farrier, a veterinary surgeon -1653. a. 
A large aquatic sucking worm (Hxmopsis san- 
guisorba) ME. 3. fig. A rapacious insatiable 
person 1546. Hence '(‘HoTse-lee-xhery, -leech- 
craft, veterinary medicine. 


Ho*rse-li-tter. ME. i. A litter hung on 
poles, carried between two horses, one in front 
and the other behind. a. A bed of straw or 
hay for horses. b. The manure consisting 
of such straw mixed with the excrements of 
horses. 1624. 

I Ho*rse-load. ME. A load for a horse ; 

; sometimes, a determinate weight ; cf. Load. 
Also fig. a large quantity. 
fHoTsely, a. Also borsly(e. [-ly 1.] Of 
the nature of a good horse. Chaucer. 
Ho*rse-ma*ckerel. 1705. A name for 
! several fishes allied to the mackerel ; esp. the 
! Cavally or Scad (Caranx vulgaris). 

j Horseman (hpusim^n). PL -men. TvlE. 

I I. One who rides on horseback; one skilled in 

1 riding and managing a horse. spec, a 
j mounted soldier. 2. A man who attends to 

horses 1882. 3. An inferior variety of the 

[ carrier pigeon 1693. 4. Ichihyol. A sciasnoid 

fish of the genus Eques found on the coasts of 
Central America. Hence Ho'rsemanship, the 
! art of riding on horseback, and (formerly) of 
breeding, rearing, and managing horses ; the 
duties of the mankge. 

Horse-marine (hp*isimarrn). 1824. [f. 
Horse sh. + Marine jA] i. A marine 
mounted on horseback, or a cavalryman doing 
a marine’s work 1878. 3. joc. (pl.) An imagi- 

nary corps of mounted marine soldiers, as a type 
of men out of their element 1824. 

Ho*rse-master, 1523. One who owns or 
manages horses ; also, a horse-breaker. 
Ho‘rse-mill. 1467. A mill driven by a 
horse ; usually, by one walking in a circle ; fig. 
a monotonous round. 

HoTse-mint. ME. i. A name of the wild 
mints, esp. Mentha sylvestris and M. aquatica. 
3. Applied in N. America to species of Monarda, 
etc. 

HoTse-nail. ME. i. A horseshoe-nail. 
3. A tadpole {local) 1608. 

Ho*rse-play. 1589. f i. Play in which 
a horse takes part; theatrical horsemanship. 
Also transf. -1668. 3 . Rough, coarse, or 

boisterous play 1589. 

2. He [Collier] is too much given to horse-play in 
his raillery Dryden. 

Ho‘rse-plum. 1530. i. A small red variety 
of plum, 3. ( 6 ^. 6 '.) The common wild plum of 
N. America (prunus americafza). 
HoTse-pond. 1701. A pond for watering 
and washing horses; also, for ducking ob- 
noxious persons. 

HoTse-power. 1806. i. The power or 
rate of work of a horse in drawing ; hence in 
Meek., a unit for measuring the work of a prime 
motor, taken as = 550 foot-pounds per second 
(about i-J times the actual power of a horse). 
Abbrev. H.P. a. transf. Power or rate of work 
as estimated by this unit. Also fig. i860. 3. 

A machine worked by a horse, % which the 
pull or weight of a horse is converted into 
power for driving other machinery 1853. 

Nominal horse-power.. has no fixed relation to 
indicated horse-power 1881. The term ‘ horse-power ’ 
has probably seen its best days Preece. One 25 horse- 
power engine 1872. 2. What is the horse-power of 

the Niagara? Maury. 3. An ordinary horse-power, 
such as is used for thrashing-machines [etc.] Knight. 
HoTse-pox. 1656. [See Pox.] fi. A 
severe or virulent pox, (Used in coarse execra- 
tions ) -1694. 3. A pustular disease of horses 

1884. 

HoTse-race. 1581. [RacejA^] A race be- 
tween mounted horses. Hence Horse-racer, 
-racing. 

HoTse-radish. 1561. [See Horse sh. attrih. 

2 c.] I. A cruciferous plant {Cochlearia Arrno- 
racid), a native of middle Europe and western 
Asia; the thick rootstock of this plant, which has 
a pungent flavour, and is scraped or grated as a 
condiment 1625. 3. attrib. and Comb., as horse- 
radish tree, a tree (Moringa pterygosperma) , 
a native of India, cultivated for its pod-like 
capsules, and for its winged seeds (ben-nuts), 
from which oil of ben is obtained ; the root 
resembles horse-radish in flavour, 

Horse-scorser, -scourser: see Horse- 

CORSER, 

Ho*rse-se*nse. H.S. colloq. 1870. Strong 


common sense, often found in ignorant and 
rude persons. 

Horseshoe,, horse-shoe (hpus,J«), sb. 
ME. I . A shoe for a horse, now usually formed 
of a narrow iron plate bent to the outline of the 
horse’s hoof and nailed to the foot. 2. Any- 
thing shaped like a horseshoe, or a circular arc 
larger than a semicircle 1489. 3. Bot. — 

korseshoe-vetch 1578. 4. Zool. A horseshoe- 

crab 1775. 5- aitrib., as h. arch, bend, table, 

etc. 1796. 

I. A Tradition, that ’tis a lucky thing to_ find a 
Horse-shoe Boyle. 2. 1 be river making a kind of a 
double horse-shoe De Foe. 

Comb.', tu-bat, any species of bat having a nose, 
leaf more or less horseshoe-shaped; -crab, a crab- 
like animal of the genus Limulus, so called from the 
shape of its shell ; a king-crab ; h. head, a disease 
in infants, in which the sutures of the skull are too 
open; h. magnet, one bent so that the two ends 
almost meet ; h.-nail, a nail of soft iron for fastening 
on horseshoes; -vetch, a leguminous plant {Hippo- 
crepis comosa) bearing umbels of yellow flowers, and 
jointed pods each division of which resembles a h. 
Hence HoTSeshoe v. to provide with horseshoes ; 
Arch, to make (an arch^ horseshoe-shaped. HoTSe- 
sho er. Ho*rse-shoeing, the art or craft of shoeing 
horses. 

Horse-tail, hoTsetail. ME. i. A horse’s 
tail b. Used in Turkey as the symbol of war, 
and as an ensign denoting the rank of a pasha; 
see Tail 1613. 3. Name of the genus Eqm- 

setum, a cryptogam oiis plant with leafless 
jointed branches 1538. b. Tree horsetail = 
horsetail-tree 1884. 3. A hippurite. 4. Anat. 

The leash of nerves in which the spinal cord 
ends (in mod.L. cauda equina). 5. aitrib. and 
Comb., as horsetail-tree, a tree of the genus 
Casuarina, esp. the Australian C, equisetifolia. 

r. b. While all Christendom trembled at the sight 
of the horse-tails, Soliman died 1840. 

Horsewhip (h/'js I hwip), jA 1694. A whip 
for driving or controlling a horse. Hence 
Ho'rsewhip v. to chastise with a h. 
Horsewoman (bp‘isiwu:man). 1564. A 
woman who rides on horseback. 

HoTsing, vbl. sb. ME. [f. Horse v. + 
-ING^] I. Provision of horses. 3 . The cover- 
ing of a mare 1523. 3. A mounting as on a 

horse; a flogging inflicted while on another's 
back 1688. Comb.', h.-block, -stone = Horse- 
block. 

Horst (h^jst), 1902. [G.] GeoL A term 
introduced by E. Suess for tracts of the earth’s 
surface which have become immobile and 
formed buttresses against which surrounding 
tracts have been pressed. 

Horsy (hp'Jsi), a. 1591. [f. Horse sb. 
-Y.l I. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a horse or horses. 3. Having to do with 
horses ; devoted to horses or horse-racing ; 
affecting the dress and language of a groom or 
jockey 1852. Hence HoTsiness (esp. in senses). 

Hortation (h^it^i-Jan). 1536. [ad. L. horta- 
tionem^ hortari.'] The action of exhorting or 
inciting ; exhortation. 

Hormtive (hp'jtativ). 1607. {jud. 1^. horta- 
tivus; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. Characterized by exhortation ; serv- 
ing to exhort 1623. 

B. sh. A hortatory speech. 

Hortatoiy (h^utatari), a. 1576. [ad. late 
L. hortatoriusy f. hortari', see -ORY,] Of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by exhortation or 
encouragement ; hortative. 

Hortemsial, a. ? Obs. 1655. [f. L. 

hortensis, -ius (f. hortus) -f -AL.] Of or belong- 
ing to a garden. So Hortemsian. a. ? Obs. 
fHoTticultor. rare. 1760. [f . h. hortus + 
cuUor.'] = Horticulturist. 

Horticulture (hp’jtika? Itiui, -tjai). 1678. 
[f. as prec. + cuUura ; after agriculture.'] The 
cultivation of a garden; the art or science of 
1 cultivating or managing gardens, including the 
growing of flowers, fruit, and vegetables. So 
Horticultural a. of or pertaining to h. Horti- 
culturist, one who practises h, ; es;p. one who 
practises it scientifically as a profession, 
Hortulan (h^*itiz 21 an), a. 1664, [ad. L. 
hortulanusy f. hortulus, dim. of hortus. In 
earlier form Ortolan, from It. ortoiano,] Of 
or belonging to a garden or gardening. 
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|j Hortus siccus (hp*it»s si-kcs). 1687. [L., 
« dry garden.] An arranged collection of 
dried plants; a herbarium. 

The hortiis siccus of dissent Burke. 

fHo'ityard* 1555. [Altered f. orchard 
(OE. ortgeard)t infi. by L. hortus?\ An 
Orchard ; occas. a garden generally -1699. 
Hory, horry, a. Obs, exc. dial. Also 
towry. [OE. hor^g, L horh filth -i'-Yi,'] Foul, 
dirty, filthy; slanderous. Tennyson. 
Hosanna (h<7Z3e*na). OE. [ad. late L. 
osanna, hosanna (V ulg. ), ad. Gr. wcrawd, ojaavva, 
repr, Hebr.] 

A. inter j. An exclam., meaning * Save now ! ’ 
or * Save, pray { *, occurring in Ps. cxviii. 25. 
Used by the Jews as an appeal for deliverance, 
and an ascription of praise to God, and in the 
Christian Church as an ascription of praise. 

And the multitudes.. cried, saying, H. to the sonne 
of Dauid Matt. xxi. 9. H. to the living Lord Heber. 

B. sb. A cry of ' hosanna ’ ; a shout of praise 
1641. 

Hose (h^uz), sb. PL liosen (arch, or dial.), 
thoses ; collect, pi. hose. [OE. hosa ; Com. 
Teut. (wanting in Goth.)] i. An article of cloth- 
ing for the leg, sometimes also covering the foot. 
collect, pi. hose. In mod. use = Stockings 
reaching to the knee. Half-hose, short stockings 
or socks. ME. fa. Occas. = breeches, 
drawers ; esp. in Doublet and h., as the 
typical male apparel 1460. 3. A flexible tube 

or pipe for conveying water or other liquid 
where it is wanted 1495. 4. A sheath ; spec. 

the sheath enclosing the ear or straw of corn ; 
the sheath or spathe of an Arum 1450. 5. A 

socket; in a printing press, a case connected by 
hooks with the platen to keep it in place. 1611. 

X. Hir hoseii weren of fyn scarlet reed Chaucer. 
Hee beeing in loue, could not see to garter his h. 
Two Gent. n. i. 83, 2. i Hen. IV, ii. iv. 239. \Ship- 
man’s hose, wide trousers worn by sailors. 

Comb . ; h.-bridge, -jumper, -protectorj -shield, 
devices for the protection of firemen’s h. lying across 
a street or road ; -hook, a hook for raising the h. of 
a fire-engine. 

Hose (h«?u2), V. ME. [f. Hose sb.'] i. 
trans. To provide with hose, si. To drench 
with a hose 1889. 

Hosed (h/jazd), a. ME. [f. Hose v. or sb. 
+ -ED.] I. Wearing hose. 3. Of a horse: 
Having the lower part of the legs covered with 
white hair 1720. 

Hose-in-hose, a. and sb. 1629. [See 
Hose sb. 4.] Said of flowers which appear to 
have one corolla within another, esp, a variety 
of Primula or Polyanthus. 

Ho’Se-net. Chiefly Sc. 1552. A small net 
resembling a stocking, affixed to a pole (Jam.); 
fig. a jDosition from which escape is difficult. 
Hosier (hiJu'giaj, hifu'ziar). ME. [f. Hose 
sb, + -tER.j One who makes or deals in hose 
(stockings and socks) and underclothing gene- 
rally. ^ 

Hosiery (h^u-gisri, h^u'ziojL. 1790. [f. 
prec.; see -ery.J i. Hose collectively; ex- 
tended to the whole class of goods in which a 
hosier deals. 3. The business of a hosier 1789. 
3. A factory where hose is woven. 

Hospice (hf7'spis). 1818. [a. F., ad. L. 
hospitium, f. hospitem ; see Host jA®] i. A 
house of rest and entertainment for pilgrims, 
travellers, or strangers, esp. that belonging to 
the monks of St. Bernard on the Alps ; also, a 
home for the destitute. 3. A hostel for stu- 
dents. Rashdall. 

Hospitable (h^?'spitab’l), a. 1570, [a. obs. 
F. hospitable, f. hospitare', see Hospitate 
and -BLE.] I. Offering or affording welcome 
and entertainment to strangers; extending a 
generous hospitality to guests and visitors. 3. 
transf. Disposed to receive or welcome kindly ; 
open and generous in disposition 1655. 

*, The savages in America are extremely h. Keat- 
iNGE. His h. gate Drayton, a. The religion of the 
Greeks . , was h. to novelties 1887. Hence Ho'Spi- 
tableness. Ho*spitably adv. 

Hospitage (hp*spit6d^), Obs. or arch. 
1590. [ad. med.L, hospitagium, f. hospitem \ 
see -AGE,] ti. Guestship. Spenser. fa. 
Lodging. Speed. 3. A hospice 1855. 
Hospital (h^-spitai), sb. ME. [a. OF. hospi^- 
tal (mod. hbpital), ad. med.L. hospiiale adj. 


neut. sing, used subst. Cf. Hostel, Hotel, 
Spital ] I. A place of rest and entertainment ; 
a hospice. Hence, one of the establishments of 
the Knights Hospitallers. 3. A charitable 
institution for the housing and maintenance , 
of the needy, infirm, or aged. Obs. exc. in 
Eng. legal use and in proper names. ME. 
b. A univemity hall or hostel 1536. c. A 
charitable institution for the education and 
maintenance of the young 1552. 3. spec. An 

institution for the care of the sick and wounded, 
or of those who require medical treatment. 
(The current use.) ME. t4. A place of lodging 
-1590. 

3. fig. For the world, I count it not an Inne, but an 
Hospitall, and a place, not to live, but to die in Sir 
T. Browne. 

Comb . : b.-boy, a charity-boy ; h. fever, a kind 
of typhus fever arising in crowded hospitals from the 
poisonous atmosphere; h. gangrene, a spreading, 
sloughing, gangrenous inflammation starting from a 
wound and arising in crowded hospitals ; H. Satiu:- 
day, a particular Saturday in the year on which 
collections of money for the local hospitals are or- 
ganized in the streets and elsewhere; h.-ship, a 
vessel fitted up as a floating h. for seamen ; H. Sim- 
day, a particular Sunday m the year on which col- 
lections of money are made in places of worship for 
the local hospitals; h. ulcer = hospital gangrene. 
tHo'Spiteil, a. ME. [ad. L. hospitalis, f. 
hospesy hospitem\ see -AL.] i, = Hospitable 
- 1697. 3. Used as tr. L. hospiialis or Gr. 

^€VLOs * protector of the rights of hospitality as 
in h. Jove, etc. -1807. 

Hospit^sm (h^'spitaliz’m). 1869. [-iSM.] 
The hospital system ; used esp. with reference 
to its hjrgienic evils. 

Hospitality (hpspitse-liti). ME. [a. OF. 
kospitaliti, ad. L. hospitalitas ; see Hospital 
a.] I. The act or practice of being hospitable; 
the reception and entertainment of guests or 
strangers with liberality and goodwill. b. 
with//. ta. Hospitableness -171 1. ts. A 
Hospital (sense 2) -1761. 

X. ‘Old English hospitality’ Smollett. b. In 
convivial and domestic hospitalities Emerson. 3, 
The h. of St. Leonard’s near York Hume. 

Hospitaller, -aler (hp’spitabj). ME. [a. 
OF. hospitaller, ad. med.L. hospitalarius hos- 
pitaller (senses 1 and 2), f. hospitale (see 
Hospital sb.). Hosteler, Ostler are 
doublets.] I. = Hosteler x. 1483. 3. 

spec. A member of a religious order formed 
for the care of the sick and infirm in hospitals. 
Such were orig. the Knights Hospitallers (see 
3) ME. 3. More fully, Knights Hospitallers, 
an order of military monks, which took its 
origin from a hospital founded at Jerusalem, 
c 1048, by merchants of Amalfi, for the benefit 
of poor pilgrims, but subsequently received a 
military organization, and became a bulwark of 
Christendom in the East. They were known 
as Knights of the Hospital of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, etc., and, after the removal of the chief 
seat of the order to Malta, as Knights of 
Malta. ME. 4, In St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal and St. Thomas’s Hospital (orig. religious 
foundations) : The title of the chaplain 1552. 
fHospitate (h^*spit^it), v. rare. 1623. [f. 
L. kospitat-, hospitari to be a guest, med.L. 
hospitare to receive as a guest, f. hospitem.’] 
■fi. trans. To lodge or entertain. (Diets.) ta. 
To lodge, take up one’s abode. Grew. So 
H o’spitator. 

+Hospi*tious, a. 1588. [f. L. hospitium 
(see Hospice) -i- -ous.] Hospitable -1784. 

11 Hospitium (hpspijmm). 1650. [L. ; see 
Hospice.] i. = Hospice 1. 3. A hall or 

hostel for students in a university 1895, 
||Hospodar(h^*sp^dw). 1684. [a. Roumanian 
hospoddr, of Slavonic origin.] A word meaning 
‘ lord a title formerly borne by the governors 
of the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
Hoss (h^s), dial, and U.S. var. Horse. 
Host (hJust), sbJ^ ME. [a. OF. ost, host, 
oost, boost army : — "h. hostem (hostis) stranger, 
enemy.] 1. An armed multitude of men ; an 
army. Now arch, and poet. Also fig. and 
transf 3. transf. A great company; a multi- 
tude 1615. 3. In Biblical uses (see below.) ME. 

X. The sight of the armed h. which surrounded her 
1840, fig. He was a h. of debaters in himself Burke, 
2. A h, of thoughts M. Pattison, of books Jowett, 


3. H. or hosts o heaven, {cC) the multitude of angels 
that attend on God; 0 ) the sun, moon, and stars. 
Lord {God) of Hosts {Jehovah Ts' booth) t an O.T. 
title of Jehovah; app. referring sometimes to the 
heavenly hosts, sometimes to the armies of Israel, 
and hence in mod. use with the sense ‘ God of armies' 
or " of battles *. Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 
Kipling. Hence Ho*sted a. in hosts. 

Host (h^ust), M E. [a. OF. oste, hoste 
(mod, kdte) : — L. hospitem host, guest, etc.] 
I. A man who lodges and entertains another in 
his house ; the correl. of guest. 3. spec. A man 
1 who lodges and entertains for payment; the 
landlord of an inn ME. 3. Btol. An animal or 
plant having a parasite or commensal habitu- 
ally living in or upon it 1857. f 4. A guest 
“^559- 

1. Conduct me to mine H., we loue him highly 

Macb. I. vi 29. 2. Mine H. of the Garter Shaks. 

Phr. To reckon without one's h.', to calculate one’s 
score without consulting one's h. ; to come to con- 
clusions without complete data. 

fHost, me. [? ad. OF. hosti, osii, var. 
of hostel, ostel Hostel.] A hostel, inn -i^go. 

Phr. To be (or he) at h . ; to be put up at an inn ; 
fig. to be at home with. 

Host (hJust), sb.-^ ME. [a. OF. oisU, hoiste 
: — L. hostia. See also Hostie.] f i. A victim 
for sacrifice; a sacrifice [ht. andy^,); often 
said of Christ -1653. 2. Eccl. T he bread con- 
secrated in the Eucharist, regarded as the 
body of Christ sacrificially offered; a wafer 
used in celebrating Mass ME. 
fHost, V. ME. [f. Host sb.^] i, trans. 
To receive and entertain as a guest -1613. 3. 

intr. To be a guest; to put up -1656. 

Hostage (bf^'stedg), sb.l^ ME. [a, OF, 
ostage, hostage (mod. otage) : — pop.L. '^obsida'- 
ticum, f. L. obsidatus hostageship, f. ohses, 
obsidem hostage ; infl. by hospii-, hospes Host 
j 3.2] ti. Pledge or security given to enemies 
or allies for the fulfilment of any undertaking 
by the handing over of one or more persons 
into their power; the state or condition of the 
persons thus handed over. (No pi.) -1731, 3. 

I with pi ) A (person thus given and held in 
pledge ME. 3. gen. A pledge or security 
! ME. t4. A treaty {rare]. Malory. 

[ X. To give the young King .in H. to the Queen 
Tindal. 2. To solicit the exchange of hostages Gib- 
bon. 3. He that hath wife and children, hath given 
hostages to fortune Bacon. Hence Ho’stageship 
= sense x. 

tHo'Stage, sb.^ ME. [a. OF. (h)ostage 
late L. type ^hospitaticum, f. hospes, hospitem 
Host sb.^] i. Entertainment; lodging, resi- 
dence. 3. A hostel, hostelry, ann. Also 
atfrzb. -1852. 

Hostel (hp’stel), sb. ME. [a. OF. ostel, -eil, 
hostel (mod. hStel) -med.L. hospitale (see 
Hospital).] 'Ll. A place of sojourn; a lodg- 
ing. Also transf. and fig. -1610. 3. spec. An 

inn, a hotel. (Revived in 19th c. by Scott.) 
ME. 3. A house of residence for students; 
esp. (in recent times) for students connected 
with a non-resident college ; = Hall sb. 4 a. 

1 536. t4* A town mansion ; Hotel i. -1670. 
5. attrib. 1610. 

2. The h., or inn Scott. 4. His H. at Paris.. was 
then the best House next to the Queen Mothers 
Cotton. 

Hosteler (hp’stelai). Now arch, or Hist., 
ME. [a. OF. ostelier, hostelier (mod. hHelier), 
f. hostel ; see -er. See also Hostler, Ostler.] 
I. One who receives, lodges, or entertains 
guests or strangers; spec, in a monastery, one 
whose office was to attend to guests or stran- 
gers. Obs. exc. Hist. 3. An innkeeper (arch.) 
ME. f 3. A student who lives in a hostel 
(sense 3) -1655. 

Hostelry (h^*st^lri). Now arch. ME. [a. 
OF. [h)osielerie (mod. hdtellerie) ; see prec. and 
-ERY 3, -RY.] I. An inn, a hostel, 3. Hostel 
business (nonce-use) 1855. 

I, A basnful child, homely brought up, In a rude 
hostelrie B, Jons. 

Hostess (h^u'stes), ME. [a. OF. ostesse 
(mod. hdtesse) 1 (h)oste Host sb."^*, see -ESS.] 
I. A woman that lodges and entertains guests. 
3. spec. The mistress of an inn ME, Hence 
Ho*ste8S8liip, the office of h. 

Hostie (hp’sti). Obs. or arch, 1483, [a. F., 
ad. L, hostia.] i. « Host sb.^ i. s. » HOST 
sb.^ 2. 1641. 
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Hostile (h^7'st3il), a. {sh.') 1487. [ad. 

L. hosizlis, f. hostis (see -ile).] i. Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of an enemy; per- 
taining to or engaged in hostilities, b. Unfnend- 
ly 1782. a. Contrary, adverse, antagonistic 1791. 
3. sb. A hostile person; spec* {U,S.) a K. 
American Indian unfriendly to the Whites i860. 

1. The operations of h. armies Wellington*. Men 
of different and h. races Freeman. 2. Princes h. to 
the established faith Macaulay, Hence Ho'stilely 

ctdv., Ho’stileness. 

Hostility (h^sti-liti). 1473. [ad. late L. 
hostilitast f. kosiilis.’l i. The state or fact of 
being hostile ; hostile action ; esp. such as in- 
volves war; pi. acts of warfare, war 1613. a. 
Opposition or antagonism 1632. 

I. Oi>en acts of sedition and h. 1706. A suspension 
of hostilities was agreed on Prescott. 

Hosting (h^u-stig), vbl sb. Obs. exc. arch. 
or Hist. ME. [f. Host e/.] The raising of a 
host or armed multitude; hostile encounter or 
array ; fa military expedition. Also attrib. 

That Angel should with Angel warr, And in fierce 
h. meet Milt. P, L. vr. 93. 

Ho'Stler. ME. [A syncopated form of 
hosteler. The form Ostler is now more preva- 
lent.] A man who attends to horses at an 
inn; a stableman, a groom, b. U.S. The 
keeper of the round-house for sheltering loco- 
motives 1890. 

Ho’StlesS:, a. rare, 1590. [f. Host 

-f-LESS.] Without a host ; f inhospitable . 
Hostry (h^u*stri). Obs. or arch, ME. [a. 
OF. kosterie, hostrie, f. hoste (mod. hbte) Host 
see -ery, -ry.] — Hostelry. 

Hot, hott (hpt), Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[a. OF. hotie a panier or creel; perh. of Ger. 
origin.] i. A kind of basket or pannier for 
carrying earth, sand, lime, manure, etc, n. 
dial. T2. (Also liut(t.) A padded sheath for 
the spur of a fighting cock -1806. 

Hot a. [Com. Teut. ; OE. hdt 
: — OTeut. *haito-z, f. ablaut-stem hit-^ kit-, 
haii-t whence also OE. h^tu Heat.] i. Hav- 
ing or communicating much heat; of or at a 
high temperature; the opposite of cold. (Dif- 
fering from warm in degree.) s. Having or 
producing the sensation of heat (in a high de- 
gree). Usu. in predicate. ME. t3» In the 
physiology of the Middle Ages, expressing one 
of the fundamental qualities of humours, ele- 
ments, planets, and bodies in general; see 
Cold a. -1670. 4. Pungent, acrid, biting; 

corrosive ; ardent 1548. 5. transf. Excited ; 

fervent OE. ; angry, wrathful ME.; lustful; 
'in heat’ 1500, 6- Intense, violent; raging, 

keen. (Chiefly of conflict or the like.) OE. 
b. transf. Uncomfortable i6rr. 7. Hunting. Of 
the scent: Strong, intense 1648. b. Of colour: 
Disagreeably intense 1896. c. Of a Treasury 
bill: Newly issued {colloq.) 1928. d. Of dance 
music: Highly elaborated 1928. 8. That has 

not had time to cool down ; said esp. of acts, and 
of a person fresh from an act ME. fg, absol, 
or as sb. Hot condition, heat -1667. 

X. The wether was boat Hall. Three h. dishes 
Wood. 2. I am h. with haste Shaks. Violent H. 
Pains 1 702, 4. The Mustard is too h. a little Tam. Shr. 
IV. iii. 25. 5. Hotter wex his loue Chaucer._^ She is so 
h. because the meate is colde Com. Err. 1. ii. 47. 6. 

In the hottest of the fight 1845. b, A h. corner 1896. 

Phrases. To blow h. and coldi see Blow v} Hoi 
and hot i said of dishes served in succession as soon 
as cooked ; also absol, as sb. food thus served. Also 
fiS' £i'^^ il (^ person) h. . to administer a severe 
chastisement. So to get or catch it h. (colloq.). To 
make it h. for', to make the position uncomfortable 
for. Too h.for or too h. to hold (a person) : said of 
a place, etc. which is made too disagreeable for him. 

Comb. : b. air, vaporous or pretentious talk ; also 
attrib. ; •drawn 4!., extracted with the application of 
heat (opp, to cold^drawn) j -plate, a heated flat sur- 
face on a stove, etc., for cooking or the like ; h. spot 
spec., (a)^ a spot in the intake manifold of an internal- 
combustion engine specially heated from the exhaust; 
(^) a spot in the combustion chamber which becomes 
overh<^ted and causes preignition ; h. witli {colloq.), 
h. ^irits and water with sugar 3837. 

Hot, adv. ^ [OE. hate ; afterwards levelled 
with the adj.] i. At a high temperature; 
pungently. a./g. Ardently, violently, angrily, 
etc. ; see the adj, ME. 

Hot (bpt), V. [OE. hiUian, f. hit Hot a.] 
fi. tntr. To be or become hot. (Only in OE.) 
a. trafis. To heat. (Now colloq.) late ME, 


: Hot, obs. pa. t, and pple. of Hight. 1 
Ho-tbed, iio*t-bed. 1626. i. A bed of| 
earth heated by fermenting manure, for raising 
or forcing plants, a. Jig. A place that favours ■ 

the rapid ^owth or development of any con- ; 
dition, e.g. of corruption 1768. 3. 'A plat- 

form in a rolling-mill on which rolled bars lie 
to cool ’ (Raymond) 1881. 4. attrib. 1810, 

a. Hotbeds of fever and ague Kingsley. 

Hot blast. 1836. A blast of heated air 
forced into a furnace. Also attrib.. and short 
for hot-blast process, etc. 

Hot“bloo*ded, a. 1598. Having hot blood ; 
ardent or excitable ; passionate. 

Ho*t-brain. 1605. == Hot-head. SoHo-t- 
brained a. having an excitable brain. 
HotCllkiss (hf?'tfkis). 1880. [Inventor’s 
name.] A kind of machine gun and of rifle- 
Hotclipot, hotch-pot (h^^-t/ippt). ME. [a. 
F. hochepot. f. hooker to shake together + pot 
Pot.] 1 .5= Hotchpotch i. s. E?ig. Law. 
The blending or gathering together of properties 
for the purpose of securing equality of division, 
esp. in the distribution of the property of an 
intestate parent; cf. Collation sb. i. 1552. 
Also Jig. 3. transf. = Hotchpotch 2. ME. 

2. Bring the amount of their advancement into h. 
J.Williams. 3, A h.of true religion and poperyeUDAti- 

Hotchpotch, hotch-potch (l3/?*tjipf?tj). 

ME. [A corruption of prec.] i. Cookery. A 
dish containing a mixture of many ingredients 
1583. st^Jig- A confused assemblage, a med- 
ley, jumble, farrago ME. 3. Eng. Law. = 
Hotchpot 2. 1602. 4. adj. Like a hotchpot, 

confused 1599. 

2. A hotch-potch of errors 1728. 4. This h. Religion 
PuRCHAS. 

Hot cockles. Obs. exc. Hist. 1580. [f. 
Hot ^r. + ? Cockle j^.®] A rustic game in 
which one player covers his eyes and being 
struck by the others in turn guesses who 
struck him. Also attrib. 

Hot dog. U.S. colloq. 1908. A hot sausage 
enclosed as a sandwich in a roll of bread. 
Hote : see Right z/.i 
Hotel (h(?te*l, tfte*l). 1644. [a- 

later form of hostel i- (In Fr. use.) a. A 
town mansion. |] b. A public official residence, 
Hdiel de ville. a town hall. H c. H3tel-Dieu. a 
hospital. +2. A Hostel in a university 1748. 

3. An inn ; esp. one of a su;ierior kind 1765. 

1. A few great men still retained their hereditary 
hotels between the Strand and the river Macaulay. 

Ho*t-foot. adv. ME. [f. Hot a. -f Foot 
i^.] With eager pace ; in hot haste ; hastily. 
Also as adj. 1582, as sb. 1869, and as vb. 1896. 
Ho*t(-)liead. 1660. A hot-headed person. 
Hot-headed (h^^*t,he:ded,-he'ded), a. 1641. 

1. Having a hot head (in lit. sense) 1693. 2. Jig. 
Excitable; impetuous, headstrong, rash 1641. 

2. Too hot.headed and violent for a diplomatist 
1887. Hence Hot-hea‘ded-ly adv., -ness. 

Hot-house, hothouse (h^ thaus). 1451. 
ti. = Bagnio i. -1759. +2. A brothel -1699. 
3. A structure kept artificially heated for the 
growth of plants of warmer climates, or of 
flowers and fruits out of season. Also attrib. 
Also fg. 1749. 4. A heated room or building 

for drying something 1555. 

3. The technical system is a E of mendacity Ben- 
tham. 

IlHoti (hf>*ti). PL hoties (bp*tiz). 1638. 
[Gr. on conj., that.] A statement introduced 
by ' that * ; an assertion, or fact asserted (opp. 
to Dioti)._ 

Poor sciolists who scarce know the Hoties of things 
Howell, 

Hotly (hpTli), adv. 1525. [-ly 2.] i. With 
great heat ; so as to be hot or pungent 1592. 
a. Jig. With fervour; ardently, passionately, 
keenly; excitedly, 

2. The King h, retorted [etc,] Green. So Ho*tness, 
heat. 

Ho*t-pot, hot pot. 1700. I, A hot drink 
of ale, etc. local. a. A dish composed of 
mutton or beef with potatoes, or potatoes and 
onions, cooked in an oven in an earthenware 
pot with a tight-fitting cover 1854. Also attHb. 
Ho*t-press, sb. 1631. A contrivance for 
pressing paper or cloth between glazed boards 
and hot metal plates, to make the surface 


smooth and glossy. Also attrib. = hot-pressed. 
So Hobpress v. to subject to pressure in a hot- 
press ; to make smooth and glossy by so doing. 
Usu. in pa. pple., or vbl. sb. Hot-presser, 
one whose occupation is hot-pressing paper or 
cloth. 

Ho’t-short, <2. 1798. [i. Hot a. short, 

after Red-short, etc.] Of iron : Brittle in its 
hot state ; opp. to cold-short. 

Hotspur (h^*tsp27j). 1460. I. One whose 
spur IS hot with impetuous riding; hence, a 
heady or rash person. 3. attrib. or adj. Fiery- 
spinted, hasty, rash 1596. 3. An early pea 

1700. 

1. Herry Percy the yonger, whom the Scottis clepid 
Kerry Hatspore Capgrave. Hence Ho‘t-spurred 
a. — 2. 

Hottentot (hp-t’ntpt). 1677. [a. Du. Hot* 
ientot, said by Dapper to mean ' stutterer ' or 
‘stammerer’.] i. A member of a native S. 
African race of low stature and dark yellowish- 
brown complexion, who formerly occupied the 
region near the Cape of Good Hope. b. transf. 
A person of inferior intellect or culture 1726. 
a. attrib. Of or belonging to this race 1718. _ 

X. b. The utmost I can do for him, is to consider him 
a respectable H. Chesterf. Comb. : HottentotCs) 
bread, Testudinana elephantipes \ H. cherry, 
Cassine maurocenia. Hence Ho'ttentotism, a 
practice characteristic of Hottentots, a species of 
stammering. 

Hot water. ME. I. Water at a high 
temperature. Also attrib. s. fig. A state of 
ferment, trouble, or great discomfort ; a scrape 
{colloq.) 1537. ^ ^ ^ 

2. Always getting into hot water R, H. Dana, 

Hot well, bot-well. ME. i. A spiing of 
naturally hot water. 3. A reservoir in a con- 
densing steam-engine, into which the hot 
water passes from the condenser 1766. 
HoudaH: see Howdah. 

Hough (h^k), sb. [Early ME. ho^, hou^. 
See also Hock sb.^] i. = Hock sb.^ i. 3. 
The hollow part behind the knee-joint in man ; 
the adjacent back part of the thigh. Chiefly 
Sc. 1508. 3. A joint of beef, venison, etc., 

consisting of the part extending from the hough 
(sense i) some distance up the leg ; the ‘ leg ’ 
of beef ME. Hence Hough v. to disable by 
cutting the sinew or tendons of the h. ; to ham- 
string. Hou’gher, one who houghs or ham- 
strings ; in Ireland, one of the Whiteboys, 
Hough, var. spelling of Hoe and v. 
Hough-sinew, (OE.) and v. (1472).= 
Hough sb., v. 

Houlet, obs. f. Howlet. 

Hoult, var. of Holt. 

Hound (hound), sb,^ [Com. Teut.: OE. 
hund : — OTeut. ^kundo-x, taken to be a deriv. 
oihoso^hun-, pre-Teut.^^zcw-, in Gr. kvooUjKvv-; 
cf. also L. canis.'] i. A dog, generally. (Now 
only arch, or poet.) 3. spec. A dog kept or 
used for the chase, usu. one hunting by scent. 
Now esp. applied to a foxhound ; also to a 
harrier; {the) hounds, a pack of foxhounds. 
ME. Also fig. and transf. 3, a. Applied op- 
probriously or contemptuously to a man ; cf. 
Dog sh. OE. b. transf. A player who follows 
the ‘ scent ' in hare and hounds 1857, 4, Short 

for Hound-fish 1603. 5 * attrib. 1483. 

2. Phr, To ride to hounds^ To follow the hounds. 
To hold with the hare and run with the hounds ; 
see Hare, transf. or fig. The h. of hell, Cerberus ; 
Orion*s h., the dog-star, 3. Boy, false H, Cor. v. 
vi. 113. Comb. Ii.-shark, a small species of shark, 
Galeus cants, common on the Atlantic coast of N. 
America. 

Hound (haund), sb.^ i 495 « [app- a cor- 
ruption of an earlier ^houn, early ME. hun, a. 
ON. hdnn ' knob esp. ' the knob at the top of 
the mast-head'. The -d is excrescent.] i. 
Naut, A projection or cheek, of which one or 
more are fayed to the sides of the masthead to 
serve as supports for the trestle-trees. 3. One 
of the wooden bars connecting the fore-carriage 
of a springless wagon, etc., with the spUnter- 
bar or shaft. U.S. and local Eng, i860. 
Hound (hound), v. 1528. [f. Hound j^. 1 ] 
I. trans. To hunt, chase, or pursue with hounds, 
or as a dog does. Also absol. Also fig. and 
transf. 3. To set (a hound, etc.) at a quarry ; 
to incite or urge on to attack or chase anything 


8e(man)* a(pixss). ou (l£>;4d). » (cwt). g (Fx. ch^. o (ev^r). si (/, 4^^). ^ (Fr. eau d<f vie), i (sft). f (Psyche). ^ (whatt). p (g^)* 
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1652. 3. iransf. To incite or set (a person) at 
or on another; also Sc. with out 1570. 

I, iransf. To h. the fugitives from place to place 
1897. 3. To h. the rabble upon them as tjTants 

Motley. 

Hou*nd-fisli, houndfish. IME. fi. «= 
Dog-fish. 2. Applied to : a. species of 
garfish of genus Tylos2irus\ b. Blue hound- 
fish, a former name in Massachusetts of Poma- 
tomus saltatrix, now called the Bluefish ; c. 
Speckled hound-fish^ a former name of the 
Spanish Mackerel 1672. 

Hou'iidmg, sb. i860, [f. Hound 
Naut. The lower part of the mast, below the 
hounds. 

Hounding (hau-ndig), vbl. sb. 1854. [f. 

Hound v.'\ The action of Hound v.\ spec. 
the tracking and driving of a deer, etc., by a 
hound or hounds, until it is brought under the 
hunter’s gun. Also Jig. 

tHou'nds-berry. ME. i. The Black 
Bryony, Tamus communis. 2. The Black 
Nightshade, Solanum nigrum. -1597. 3* The 

Wild Cornel or Dogwood. LytE. 
fHou*ndsfoot. 1710. [ad. Du. kondsz/ot, 
Ger. hundsfottt scoundrel, lit. cunnus canis.\ 
A scoundrel, a rascal. Also attrii. -1814. 
Hound's-tongue. OE. [tr. Gr. KvvbjKtia- 
<roK.] Any plant of the genus Cynoglossum of 
boraginaceous plants, esp. C. officinale. \ 

Hour (ausi). ME. [a. OF. ure, ore^ later 
hure, hore, h)eure, mod.F. heurc : — L. hora 
hour, a. Gr. o/pa season, time of day.] x. The 
twenty-fourth part of a civil day ; sixty minutes. 
2. A short or limited space of time, more or 
less than an hour ME. ; pi. stated time of occu- 
pation or duty 1857. 3. Each of those points 

of time at which the twelve successive divisions 
after noon or midnight, as shown by a dial, 
are completed ; hence, any definite * time of 
day’ ME. b. pi. Habitual time of getting up 
and (esp.) going to bed 1556. 4. A definite 

time in general ; an appointed time ; an occa- 
sion ME. 5. Eccl. pL In full canonical hours 
(see also Canonical) : The seven offices of 
matting (with lauds), prime, terce, sext, none, 
vespers, and compline; a book containing 
these ; sing, any of these. (The earliest recorded 
use.) ME. 6. Mythol. {pi., with capital H, = 
L. Sorx, Gr. ^D.pai.) Female divinities sup- 
posed to preside over the changes of the seasons 
1634. 7. Astr. and Geog. An angular measure 
of right ascension or longitude, being the 24th 
part of a great circle of the sphere, or 15 
degrees 1777. 

X. Sidereal, solar hour, 24th jjart of a sidereal, solar 
day. Thus this battaile continued .in. long houres 
Hall. 2. Sad houres seeme long Rom. ^ Jul. i, i. 167, 
A reduction of hours without any diminution of wages 
Mill. 3. Watchmen, .called the hours of the night 
Serjt. Ballantine. The eleventh h, : see Eleventh. 
Small hours : the hours after midnight numbered one, 
two, etc. b. I keep early hours 1891, 4. Myne 

houre is not yett cgme Tindale yohn iL 4. Phr. Of 
the k . ; of the present hour ; as in * the question of 
the h.* In a good (happy, etc.) h.x at a fortunate 
time ; happily ; so in an evil (iVf, etc.) h. 6, The 
rosy-bosomed Hours Milt. Comns 986. 

Comb. ; b.-angle, Astr. the angular distance be- 
tween the meridian and the declination-circle passing 
through a heavenly body, which is the measure of the 
sidereal time elapsed since its culmination 5 -bell, a 
bell rung every h., or that sounds the hours ; -book, 
jEcc/. a book of hours (sense sb)j -band, the short 
hand of a dock or watch which indicates the hours ; 
-plate, the dial-plate of a clock or watch, inscribed 
with figures denoting the hours. 

HO'txr-circle. 1674. i. Any great circle of 
the celestial sphere passing through the poles ; 
a meridian or declination-circle. Twenty-four 
of these are commonly marked on the globe, 
each distant from the next by one hour of right 
ascension. 1690. 2. A small brass circle at 

the north pole of an artificial globe, graduated 
into hours and divisions of an hour 1674. 3. 

A graduated circle upon an equatorial telescope, 
parallel to the plane of the equator, by means 
of which the hour-angle of a star is observed 

Hou*r-glass. 1515. A contrivance for 
measuring time, consisting of a glass vessel 
with obconical ends connected by a constricted 
neck, through which a quantity of sand (or 
sometimes mercury) runs in exactly an hour. 

6 (Ger. K^ln). 


Often jig. Also attrib. referring to the shape 
of an hour-glass. 

The figure of Time with an Hour-glass in one hand, 
and a Scythe in the other Addison. 

11 Houri (hu»‘ri, hcluaTi). 1737. [a. F. Jiouri, 

a. Pers. hum, f. (ult.) Arab, hawzra to be black- 
eyed like a gazelle.] A nymph of the Moham- 
medan Paradise. Hence, a voluptuously beau- 
tiful woman. 

Hourly (aueuli), 1513. [-lyI.] i. 

Of or belonging to an hour ; of an hour's age 
or duration. 2. Occurring every hour ; done, 
etc. hour by hour; frequent, continual 1530. 
2. This is an accident of hourely proofe Shaks. 
Hourly 1470. [-ly2] i. 

Every hour ; continually, very frequently, -{*2. 
For a short time -1549. 

I. Two spoonfuls E Byron. 

Housage (hau'zedg). 1617. [f. House 
+ -AGE.] I. A fee paid for housing goods. 2, 
The condition of being housed. Coleridge. 
House (bans), sb.^ PI. houses (hau’zez). 
[Com. Teut. : OE. referred by some to 

the verbal root hud-, hUd- of hpdan to HIDE, 
Indo-European stem keudh-i(\ i . A building for 
human habitation ; esp. a dwelling-place, b. The 
portion of a building occupied by one tenant or 
family. Sc. a. A place of worship ; a temple ; 
a church. (Usu. h. of God, of prayer, etc.) OE. 

b. An inn, tavern 1550. 3. A building for the 
keeping of cattle, birds, plants, goods, etc. 1503. 
4. a. A religious house, a convent ; iransf. the 
religious fraternity abiding there ME. b. A 
college in a university (i. e. either the building, 
or the fellows and students collectively) 1536. 

c. A boarding-house attached to a public school; 
the boys lodged there 1857. d. The building 
in which a legislative or deliberative assembly 
meets ; iransf. the assembly itself ; a quorum 
of such an assembly 1541. e. Applied also to 

! other deliberative assemblies ; formerly also to 
a municipal corporation 1562. f. A place of 
business ; iransf a mercantile firm. The H. 
(colloq.) : the Stock Exchange, g. A theatre, 
Playhouse ; iransf. the audience or attendance 
1662. 5. The persons living in one dwelling ; 

a household, family OE. 6. A family includ- 
ing ancestors and descendants ; a lineage, a 
race OE. 7. a. fig. Dwelling-place ; place of 
abode, rest, deposit, etc. OE. b. iransf. The 
habitation of any animal OE. 8. Astrol. a. A 
twelfth part of the heavens as divided by great 
circles through the north and south points of 
the horizon; the whole sky, excluding those 
parts that never rise and that never set, being 
thus divided into twelve houses, numbered . 
eastwards, beginning with the house of the 
ascendant (see Ascendant B. i), each having 
its special signification, b. A sign of the zodiac 
considered as the seat of the greatest influence 
of a particular planet *, each of the seven planets, 
except the sun and moon, having two such 
houses, a day house and a night house, ME. 
tg. Each square of a chess-board 1562-1829. 

I. His_ h. is his castle Mulcaster. The H., a 
euphemism for the workhouse, 2. When my master 
goeth into the h. of Rimmon to worship there 2 Kings 
V. 18. On to God’s h, the people prest Tennyson. 
b. To drink freely,. for the good of the h. Goldsm. 
A tied house, .is one. .owned by a brewer for the sale 
of his goods 1891. 3. Doues with noysome stench Are 
from their . , Houses driven away i Hen. VI, i, v. 24. 

4. b. Heads of Houses 1856. The H., Christ Church, 
Oxford. Peierhottse, St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

[ d, Phr. To make a h., keep a h. (i. e. a quorum), f. 
The Rule of the House is sometimes a great bugbear 
to compositors 1892, g. Acted , .to constantly crowded 
houses Cibber. 5. The whole h. was down with influ- 
enza (mod.), 6. A plague a both your houses I Rom. 

4* yul. in. i. III. 7. a. Yet if some voice that man 
could trust Should murmur from the narrow h. Tenny- 
son. b. The swallow, .to build his hanging h. Intent 
Thomson. 

Phrases. H. of call i a. a h. where journeymen of 
a particular trade a.ssemble, where carriers call for 
commissions, or where various persons may be heard 
of ; b. a h. where one is wont to call. H. of ill {fivil) 
fame {repute) \ a disreputable h. ; esp. a brothel. H. 
and home : an alliterative strengthening of ‘ home 
H. of office’, domesticapartment; fpantry; privy 1419. 
fjY. of religion (also h, of piety) ; a religious house, a 
convent. Keep h. a. To maintain and preside over 
a household ; also fig. b. To manage the affairs of 
a household. (See also Housekeeper, -keeping.) c. 
(Usu. to keep the h.) i To stay indoors; to be confined 


to the b, ; also fig. Like a h. on fire {afire)-, as fast 
as a h. would bum. As safe as houses-, perfectly .safe. 

attrib. and Cotnb. 1. General: as h.‘drain, -rent, -room, 
.•wall, -window, etc j h.-broom, ‘dock, fiamiel, etc. ; k. 
affiairs, h. work ; h .chaplain, folk, etc. ; h.-hunier, 
•hunting, -cnvner, etc. ; h proud adj., etc. 

2. Special : as n.-agent, an agent employed in the 
sale and letting of houses, the collection of rents, etc.; 
-barge = House-boat; -book, a book for household 
accounts ; -boy ; -car ( JJ.S ), ‘ a box-car ; a closed 
railroad-car for carrying fieight’; -chambermaid, 
a servant who is both chambermaid and housemaid ; 
•cricket, the comnion species of cricket (Acheta 
domestica) frequenting houses (asdist. from field- 
cricket) ; -dinner, •supper, (held at a club, school, 
boarding-house, etc., for members and their guests); 
-duty, a tax imposed on inhabited houses in England ; 
•engine {Mech.), a steam-engipe_ structurally depen. 
dent on the building in which it is contained ; -fac* 
tor = house-agent ; -flag, the distinguishing flag 
of a shipping house ; -fly, the common fly {Musca 
domestica) ; -line Naut., a small line of three strands, 
used for seizings, etc. (also called housing); -martin, 
the common martin {jOkelidm urbica); -parlour- 
maid (cf. kcuse-ckambermazd] ; -party, the guests 
staying in a h. ; -physician, a resident phy'sician 
in a hospital ; -shrew, the common shrew-rnouse 
{Crocidura {Sorex^ araned ) ; -snake, OphiBolus 
getulus, found in N. America, also called chain- 
snake ; -sparrow, the common sparrow ^ {Passer 
domesticus) ; -spider, any species of spider infesting 
houses ; -surgeon, a resident surgeon in a hospital ; 
-swallow, the common swallow {Jiirundo rusiica) ; 
-tablemaid (cf. house-ckamberfuaid); -tax = house- 
duty; -waiting-maid (cf. house-chambermaid); 
t-wood, wood for housebote. 

House (haus), sb.^ ME. [a. OF. hucke, 
houce, mod.F. housse, perh. f. Arab.] A cover- 
ing of textile material ; usu. one attached to a 
saddle, so as to cover the back and flanks of 
a horse ; a housing. 

House (hduz), v.^ [OE. hi&sian (in sense 
1), f. hds House 

I. ii-ans, I. To receive or put into a house ; 
to provide with a house to dwell in ; to keep or 
store in a house or building, tb. To drive or 
pursue into a house -1715. 2. To receive, as 

a house does ; to give shelter to 1610. 3. 

iransf, and Jig. To cover as with a roof; to 
harbour, lodge 1577. 4. a. Naut, To place 

in a secure or unexposed position ; to lower 
and fasten 1769 ; to cover or protect with a 
roof 1821. b. Carpentry. To fix in a socket, 
mortice, or the like 1833. c. pass. Of hops : 
To become massed with bines at the top of the 
poles. 

1. To h. plants Bacon, an oat-rick G. White, children 

1832, b. Com. M?t. V. i. 188. 2. Caves That h. 

the cold-crowned snake Tennyson. 4. a. A large 
ship, with her top-gallant-masts housed R. H. Dana, 

n. intr, •f'l. To erect a house; to build 
-1496. a. To dwell in (or as in) a house ; to 
harbour 1591. ta. House in (also in pass .) : 
said of a ship of which the upper works are 
built narrower than the lower -1711. 

2. Graze where you will, you shall not h. with me 
Shaks, Where Saturn houses Dryden. 

I House (hauz), Z /.2 1500. [f. House ; 
cf. F. housser.'] trans. To cover (a horse) with 
a house or housing. 

Hou*se-boat. 1790. A boat roofed over 
and fitted up as a house, tor living in. 
Hou'sebote. [OE. h^sbSt, f. hds House 
-f hdt Boot xA^] Lazo, The repair of a house ; 
wood for this purpose ; the right of a tenant to 
take this from the landlord’s estate. 
Housebreaker (hau'Sibr^koi). ME. 1. 
One who breaks open and enters a house with 
intent to commit a felony. 2. One whose busi- 
ness it is to demolish houses 1875. Hence 
Hou'se-break: v. to break into a house with 
felonious intent. So Hou'sehreaking, the 
crime of breaking open and entering a house 
with felonious intent. Also attrib. 
Hou'se-builder. 1769. One whose busi- 
ness is the building of houses ; a builder. 
House-builder Moth : a W. Indian insect {pike* 
ficus Sandersii), 

Housecarl (hau’Sikail). [Late OE. a, 
ON. hiiskarl (HOUSE, Carl).] Hist. A member 
of the bodyguard or household troops of a 
(Danish or late Old English) king or noble, 
Hou*se-dog. 17 1 1. A watch-dog; a do- 
mestic dog. 

Hou*se-dove. 1530. t. A tame dove or 
pigeon, ti.fig. A stay-at-home 1579. 


b‘ (Fr. p^u), ii (Ger, Mf^ller). fi ^Fr. d«me). § (curl), c (e») (there). (3) (ran), f (Fr. faixe), § (fir, to, ^arth). 
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HoU'Se-fatlier. 1552. [tr. Ger. kausva^er.] 
The father of a household or family; the male 
head of a collection of persons li\ing together 
as a family. 

Household (h.au*S|li5ald). ME. [f. House 
+ Hold 

I. ti. The maintaining of a house or family; 
housekeeping -1576. ta. The contents of a 
house collectively; household goods -1709. 
3. The inmates of a house collecdvely; a do- 
mestic establishment ME. 4. EUipt. for A. 
bread, coal, etc. 1638. 

^ The master of the E should be up early and before 
all his servants Jowett. The housholda of fayth 
Tindale Gal vi. ro. The Household = the royal or 
imperial h. 

n, atirib. {and adj.) a. Of or belonging to a 
household, domestic ME. b. Of or belonging 
to the royal household, as h. troops, troops 
specially appointed to guard the person of the 
sovereign 17 ii. c. Jig* Familiar, intimate, 
homely {arch*) 1450. 

C. Good plain houshold judgment Sterne. 

Comb**, iu bread, bread for ordinary household 
use; now, white bread made of inferior flour; h. 
franchise, suffrage, the right of voting in parlia- 
mentary or other elections, consequent on being a 
householder (see Householder); h. gods {Renn. 
Aniiq.), the Lares and Penates, divinities supposed 
to preside over the h., whose images were kept in the 
atrium or central room of the house; Jig. the essen- 
tials of home life ; h. loaf, a loaf of h. bread ; h. 
servant; h. word, a saying in familiar usej a 
name known to everybody. 

Householder (hau’sjhd'aidai). ME. [f. 
House sbJ + Holder ^ 2.] The person who 
holds or occupies a house as his own dwelling 
and that of his household; esp., one qualified 
to exercise the franchise by the occupancy of 
a house or tenement. Hence, The head of a 
household or family. 

With your head full of ten-pound householders 
Macaulay. So Hou'seholding sb. fhousekeepbg ; 
occupation of a house ; aho attrib. 

Household-stuff, arch. 1511. The goods, 
utensils, vessels, etc. belonging to a household. 
Housekeeper (haius,k?pw). 1440. [f. 

House sbJ + Keeper, i. e, keeper of a house.] 
I, Householder. Now rare or Ohs. fa. 
One who keeps a (good, bountiful, etc.) house ; 
a hospitable person -1707. 3. a, A person in 

charge of a house, office, place of business, etc. 
1632. fb. A watch-dog -1688. 4. A woman 

engaged in housekeeping; esj». the woman in 
control of the female servants of a household 
1607. 5. One who ' keeps the house or stays 
at home 1710. 

». John Barmston..abountlful house keeper Fuller. 
3. b. Jl/acb. ni. i. 97. 4. Cor* i. ni. 55. 
Housekeeping (hau'Sjkfpig), sb. 1538. 
[f. House sbJ + Keeping vb/. sb*] i. The 
maintenance of a household ; the management 
of household aftairs 1550. fa. The keeping of 
a good (or other) table; hospitality -1849. b. 
co/tcr. Provisions for household use (peudo- 
arch.) 1826. 

a. b. ' Tell me. .what is In the pantry? ' * Small h. 
enough,* said Phoebe Scott. 

Housel (hau'z’l), sb* Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 
hilsl.] The consecrated elements at the Eu- 
charist ; the administration or reception of the 
Holy Communion. 

Housel (hau‘z’1), v. Obs. exc. Hist* [OE, 
htlslian, f. hdsl Housed sb.] trans. To ad- 
minister, pass* (and rejl.) to receive, the Holy 
Communion. 

Houseledc (hau’silik), 1440. [OE. type 
^hdUUac, f, htis HOUSE sb.'^ + Uac Leek.] ' 
The plant Sempervivum tectorum, a succulent | 
herb with pink flowers, thick stem, and leaves 
forming a dense rosette close to the root, ! 
which grows commonly on walls aqd roofs, i 
Hence, any species of the genus Sempervivum, 
N.O, Crassulacex. 

Houseless (harsles), a. ME. [-less.] i. 
Not having a house; having no’shelter; home- 
less. a. Destitute of houses to shelter 1586. 

1. Your House-lesse heads Shaks. a. The h. woods 
WoRDsw. Hence HoU'selessness, h. condition. 
Houseling (hau-sUq), sb. Obs. or dial 
1598. [-LING.] A stav-at-home ; also, an ani- 
mal bred up by hand (dial). 

Housding, -Utog (hcLU-z’lig), vil. sb. Obs. 
exc. Hist. OE. [f. Housp:L v. + -ing ^.] i. 


Admimstraiion of the Eucharist; commumon. 

2. atirib. Sacramental 1474. 

2. Phr. Honseling people : communicants. 
Housemaid (hau*S|mlid). 1694. A female 
domestic servant, having charge esp. of the 
reception-rooms and bed-rooms. Also atirib. 

Housemaids knee*, an inflammation of the bursa 
over the knee-cap, induced by kneeling on hard floors. 

Housemaster (han's,mQJstsj). 1878. i. 
The master of a house or household {rare). 
2. {Hou'se-ma'ster.) The master of a boarding- 
house at a public school 1884. 

Housemate (hau^simiit). 1809. One who 
lives in the same house with another. Also 

'M* 

Hou'se-mother, 1837. [tr. Ger. kaus- 
miitier.] The mother of a household or 
family; the female head of a community living 
together as a family. 

Hou*se-place, houseplace. 1812. The 
common living-room in a farm-house or cottage 
{local). 

Hou*se-room. 1586. Room in a house for 
a person or thing ; lodging. Also Jig. 
Hou*se-top. 1526. The top or roof of a 
house, b, fig. A public place (cl Luke xii. 3). 
Hou'Se-warming. 1577. The action of 
celebrating the entrance into the occupation of 
a new house or home with an. entertainment ; 
also, the entertainment. 

I dined at Chiffinch's house-warming Evelyn. Hence 
House-warm v. to give, or take part in, a h. 
Housewife (hau*S|W0if, h2?*zwif, h2?*2if), sb* 
PI. housewives (hau'Siwoivz, h»*z(w)ivz). 
[ME. (i2th c.) kus(e)wif, f, hits HOUSE sb.'^ + wif 
woman, Wife. Elision of w (cf. Chiswick, 
etc.) gave the forms kuzzif, hussive*] 1. The 
mistress of a family; the wife of a householder. 
Often, A woman who manages her household 
with skill and thrift, a domestic economist, 
ta. A light, worthless, or pert woman or girl. 
Usu. huswife*, now Hussy, q.v. -1705. 3. 

(Usu, hD*zif). A pocket-case for needles, pins, 
thread, scissors, eta (Still often spelt huswife, 
hussive.) 1749. 

1. There is. .but An Hour in one whole Day between 
A H. and a Slut 17101, 

Hou’sewife (see prec.), v. Now rare. Also 
-wive. 1566. [f. prec. sb.] i. intr. To act the 
housewife; to manage a household with skill 
and thrift; to practise economy, a. trans. To 
manage with skill and thrift; to economize, 
make the most of. (Cf. to husband.) 1632. 

2. The vndrest Hearth, and the ill house- wif d roome 
1649. I must h. the money De Foe. 

Housewifely (hau-siwoiiii, h27*z(w)ifli), a. 
1526. [las prec. + -LY^] i. Of the character 
of a housewife; skilful and thrifty in the 
management of a house. a. Belonging to or 
befitting a housewife 1560. 

2. A most h. bunch of keys C Bronte. 

Housewifery (hau'Siwoifri, hi?*z(w)i£ri). 
1440. [f. as prec. + -ry.] i.The function or 
province of a housewife; domestic economy; 
housekeeping, a. cosier. Articles of household 
use. ? Obs. 1552. 

Housewright (hau-Siroit). Now rare. 
1549. [f. House sb.'^ -j- Wright.] A builder 
of houses; a house-carpenter. 

Housing (hamzin), sb."^ ME. [f. House 
v.^ or sb,^ + -ingLj I- The action of House 
v.^ a. a. Shelter of or as of a house; lodging 
ME. b. Houses collectively; house-property; 

outhouses or outbuildings ME. fc. A house 
ME. d. Provision of houses 1899. ts- A rch. A 
canopied niche for a statue, eta ;’ also collect, 
tabemacle-work -1521. {Hist.) 4. Naut. a. A 
covering or roofing for a ship when laid up, or 
under stress of weather, b. The part of a 
lower mast between the heel and the upper 
deck, or of the bowsprit between the stem and 
the knight-heads, c. = house-liru (see House 
sb.'^). 1821. 5. Carpentry. A space excavated 

out of one body for the insertion of the extremi- 
ty of another 1823. 6. Mech. a. ‘ One of the 

plates or guards on the railway-carriage or 
truck, which form a lateral support for the 
axle-boxes b, ‘ The framing holding a journal- 
box.’ c. ‘ The uprights supporting the cross- 
slide of a planer.' (Knight.) 1875. Comb. 
h.-box « Journal-box. 


Housing (hau-ziq), sbfi ME. [1 House 
sbJ and v? + -ING^.] i. A covering. (Often 
m pi.) Rare in gen. sense. a. spec. A cloth 
covering put on a horse, etc., for defence or 
ornament; caparison, trappings 1645. b. 
' The leather fastened at a horse’s collar to 
turn over the back when it rams' (Halliwell), 

3. attrib., as in h,*cloth, a cloth used for a 
housing 1607. 

Housling; ~ Houseling. 

House, var. of House sb!^ 

If Houstonia (hT^st^u-nia). 1838. [mod.L., f. 
Dr. W. Houston, a botanist (died 1733).] Boi. 
A N. American genus of plants (N.O. Ruhi- 
acese), with delicate four-parted flowers of vari- 
ous colours ; the best known is H. coerulea, the 
Bluet. 

Hout, var. of HooT. 

Houtdng (hou’tig). 1880. A species of 
whitefish, Coregonus oxyrhynchus, found in 
some freshwater lakes. 

Houve, koove. Ohs. or Sc. [OE. hUfe : — 
OTeut. ^huion wk. fern . Cf . Hive /] A covering 
for the head ; a turban, a coif ; a cap, a skull- 
cap ; in Sc. {how, hoo) a night-cap. 
Houyhnhnm (hwrhn’m, hwi n’m). 1727. 
[A combination of letters to suggest the neigh 
of a horse.] Swift’s name in Gulliver's Travels 
for one of a race of beings described as horses 
endowed with reason and bearing rule over a 
degraded brutish race of men, called the 
Yahoos. Hence /rfzwy/. 
fHove, vj ME. [Deriv. nnkn. In i6th c. 
largely replaced by Hover.] 1. intr. To 
Hover -1590. 2. To wait, linger, stay, re- 
main -1595. 3- To come or go floating or 

soaring; to be borne, move, or pass away 
-1650. 

Hove, v.^ Obs. or dial. ME. f^p. f. 
Heave v. (pa. t. hove, pa. pple. koves^o] f i. 
trans. To lift -1570, a. trans. To swell, in- 
flate, puff up or out. Chiefly in pa. pple 
Hoved = Hoven. 1601. 3. intr. (for reji.) 

To rise; to swell up 1590. 

Hove, v.^ Abbrev. for Behove. 

Hove, pa. t. and pple. of Heave (see also 
Hoven). 

Hovel (h^^Vl, hWl), ^3. ME. [?] i. An 
open shed ; an outhouse used as a shelter for 
cattle, a receptacle for grain or tools. a. A 
rude or miserable dwelling-place ; a wretched 
cabin 1625. 3. The conical building enclosing 
a porcelain oven or kiln 1825. 4. A stack of 

com, etc. 1591. 

Hovel, 1583. [f. Hovel x^.l] a. 

ti'ans. To shelter as in a hovel or shed. b. 
{Archit.) To form like an open hovel or shed ; 
as * to hovel a chimney * 1823. 

a. To houell thee with Swine and Rogues forlorne 
Lear iv, vii. 39. 

Hovel, 1880. [?£ Hoveller, q.v.] 

a. intr. ‘To pursue the occupation of a hoveller. 

b. trans. To bring (a vessel) into harbour, 
moor and unload it, etc. Hence Hovelling 
vbl sb* the business of a hoveller, piloting, 

Hoveller (b^w’bi, hjpw’bi). Also -eler. 
1769. [Of unkn. origin.] i. An unlicensed 
pilot or boatman, esp. on the Kentish coast ; 
often applied to a boatman who goes out to 
wrecks, occas. with a view to plunder. 2. The 
craft used by these boatmen 1880. 

Hoven (h^uw'n), pfil, a. Now dial Also 
hove. 1555. [pa. pple. of Heave z;.] Swollen, 
bloated, puffed out; as cattle with over-feeding. 
Also fig. Cf. Hoove. 

Hover (h^*v3J, h2?w3i), 1513. [f. Hover 

z/.] I. An act of hovering 1893. a. The 
action or condition of remaining in suspense 
1513. 3. Any overhanging stone or bank 

under which a fish, otter, etc., can hide. 
Chiefly s. dial. 1602. 

Como. a dipterous insect of the order Bom- 

hyliidae, which hovers over flowers without settling. 
Hover (hf?*vaj, h»*v9i), v. ME. [In i6tli 

c. repl., and perh. an iterative deriv. of, Hove 

V.] 1. intr. To hang or remain suspended in 

the air over or about a particular spot. a. 
transf and Jig. To keep hanging or lingering 
about (a person or place), to wait near at hand, 
move to and fro near or around 1581. 3. tTo 
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hesitate before taking action; to waver in in- 
decision; hence, to hang on the verge of 1440. 
t4. irans. Of a bird: To flap or flutter (the 
wings) -1687. 5. To brood over; to cover (the 

young) with wings and body 1776. 

I. This hauke hovereth to longe above Palsgr. 
Cloudes alwaies hovering about the tops thereof 1600. 
2, Pestilence was hovering in the track of famine Geo. 
Eliot. 3. A mind hovering on the verge of madness 
i^nod.). S. Capons.. h. chickens like hens G. White. 
Hence Ho’verer, an animal or thing that hovers. 
Ho'veringly adv. 

How (hau), sb^ north. ME. [a. ON. 
/zaug~r mound, cairn, app. related to OTeut. 
han/i- high.] i. A hill, hillock ; as in Great H., 
Silver H., etc. 2. An artificial mound, tumu- 
lus, or barrow 1669. 

How (hau), adv. (sb.^) [OE. hu 
: — OTeut. *hwbf advb. f. interrog. pron. stem 
hzoa- who?] An adverb primarily interrog., 
used also in exclams., and in conjunctive and 
relative constructions. 

1. In direct questions, i. In what way or 
manner? By what means ? 2. In what con- 

dition or state ? ME. 3. To what effect ? With 
what meaning ? Also, By what name ? arch. 
(Repl. by ‘ What? ') ME. 4. ellift. for * How 
is it?’ or *How say you?’ and used inteijec- 
tionally. (Now * What ? ’ or ' What ! ') arch. 
(exc, in how about . . , f) OE. 5, To what ex- 
tent? In what degree? OE. 6. At what rate 
or price ? 1597. * 

I. How schulen deede men ryse a5en ? Wyclif i Cor. 
XV. 35. How saidst thou. She is my sister ? Gen xxvL 
9.^ As how (ellipt.) ; see As adv. How i/C . ? = * How 
will (would) it he if . .? ’ 2. Phr. How are you? Hozo 
do you do ? (formerly How do you f). How’s little 
Miss Sharp ? Thackeray. How's that ? in Crzchet, an 
appeal to the umpire to say whether a batsman is 
* out ’ or jnot. 3. How art thou call’d ? Shaks. 4. 
Howl signior..have you not authority? De Foe, 
Don’t say * How ? ’ for ‘ What V O. W. Holmes. 5 
How old.. are you? 1573. 6. How do you sell the 

plums ? (ptod.). 

n. In direct exclams. In what a way 1 to 
what an extent or degree 1 OE. 

How are the mightie fallen 1 2 Sam, i. 19. 

HI. In dependent questions and exclams. 
X. In what way, manner, condition, etc.; by 
what means OE. 2. Followed by an infinitive : 
In what way ; by what means ME. 3, After 
verbs of saying, perceiving, and the like: = 
That OE. 4« To what extent; in what degree 
OE, 

1. Shakespeare has taught us how great men should 
speak and act Jowett, ^ Be wary how you engage 
Thackeray. 2. There is no better lesson how not to 
do it 1897. ^ 3. Shee had heard.. how that the Lord 

had visited his people Jiutk i. 6. 

IV. Introducing a relative clause. x. In 

what way, manner, condition, etc.; by what 
means ; m the way that; however; as ME. ta* 
To what extent, m what degree (that) ; How- 
ever -1602. tb. Correlative to so : To what 
extent; in what degree; as . . . as -1879. t3- 

With sb. as antecedent: In which (way); by 
which (name) -1690. 

X. Be that how it will 1695. 2. b. Phr. By how 

much ., by so much ^ It. quantum.. tanium. (A 
Latinism.) 

V. With indef. adj. or adv.: In (some, any) 
way or manner (rare) OE. 

He found means, some how or other, to go De Foe. 

Phrase. How so. ME. a. interrog -. ; How is it 
so? How is that? relative fc. 
However much ; although. 

B, sb.‘^ (often in collocation with why.) x. A 
question or query as to the way or manner 
3 ^ 533 - The way or manner (in which) 1551. 

X. Bother your hows and whys 1 {mod.), a. Must we 
in all things look for the how, and the why, and the 
wherefore? Longf. 

How, howe, int. Obs. or dial. 

ME. [A natural utterance.] i. « Ho 
Also sb.^ as name for this. 2. A cry of sailors 
in heaving the anchor up, etc. : usu. with hale, 
heave. Also sb. as name for this. 1450- 
Howbeit (hclU|br*it). ME. [Orig. three 
wds. how be with pa, t. how were it ( = 
however it were),] 

A. adv. However it may be ; be that as it 
may; nevertheless; however (dt^rA.) X470. 

tB. conj. or conj. adv. (orig. with that). 
Though, although -1634, 

IlHowdali (hau'da). E. Indies. Also 
lioii(!la(h. 1774. [Pers, and Urdd haudah, f. 


Arab, haudaj, a litter carried by a camel or an 
elephant.] A seat to contain two or more per- 
sons, usually fitted with a railing and a canopy, 
erected on the back of an elephant, 
How-do-ye, bow-d’ye, bowdy, fhr. and 
sh. Now Obs. or dial. 1563. i. The phr. how 
do ye ? how do you ^ = how are you? 2. sh. — 
next 2. 1575. 3. aitrih. or adj. 1600. 

How-do-you-do, bow-d*ye-do, fhr. and 

sb. 1632. I. A phrase inquiring after the 
health of the person addressed; see Do v. 
1697. 2. sb. Used as a name for the inquiry 

1632, 3. A ‘business'; an awkward state of 

things 1835. Hence How-d’ye-do v. to say 
‘ How d'ye do ? ’ to. 

Howdy, -ie (hau-di). Sc. and n. dial., 
vulgar. 172^. [?] A midwife. 

Howel (hau'el), sb. 1846. [prob. f. LG. ; 
cf. MHG. hovel, hohel, Ger. hobel, etc.] A plane 
with ’a convex sole, used by coopers for smooth- 
ing the^ insides of casks, etc. Hence Howel 
V. to plane or smooth with a h. 

However (hauie'voj); contr. bowe’er 
(hauesu), adv. ME, [f. How GfA/. + Ever 
adv.l I, In whatever manner ; by whatever 
means: to whatever extent, b. However much; 
although. Obs. or arch. 1591. t2. In any 

case, at all events, at any rate. (Now merged 
in 3.) -1790. 3. For all that, nevertheless, 

notwithstanding ; yet ; ~ but at the beginning 
of the sentence 1613. 4. Interrog. (and con- 

junctive) : How, in any circumstances or way 
whatever? (See Ever adv.) colloq. 1871. 

I. I coniure you..(How ere you come to know it) 
answer me Mach. rv. i. 51. His innocence, h. mani- 
fest, could not save him M. Pattison, 3. I, h , Must 
not omit [etc.] Milton. 4. H, did you manage It? 
{modi). 

tHowish (hau'ij), a. colloq. 1694. [f. How 
adv. + -ISH.J Having a vague sense of indis- 
position ; ‘ all-overish ’ -1802. 
tHowitz, haubitz, 1687. [z.GeT. hattbitze, 
earlier kaufnitz, ad. Boh. houfnice sling, 
catapult.! = next. (Usu. unchanged in pi) 
-1781. 

Howitzer (haifitsoi). 1695. [A deriv. of 
prec.] A short, comparatively light gun, which 
fires a heavy projectile at a high angle of eleva- 
tion and low velocity. Comb,, as k.-boai. 

Howker, var. of Hooker 2. 

Howl (haul), sb. 1599. [f- Howl v,"] i. 
The prolonged and mournful cry of a dog, 
wolf, etc., which dwells upon the vowel u ; the 
similar sound of the wind, etc.^ 1605 ; or in a 
wireless receiver during tuning-in 1921. 2. A 

loud wail of pain or anguish j a savage yell of 
rage or disappointment. (Often contempt.) 

I. The Wolfe, Whose howle’s his Watch Mach 
II. i. S 4 - 

Howl (haul) , V. [ME. houlen - MDu. hMen, 
etc. ; echoic. Cf. Gr. ifKav, L. nlulare, etc.] i. 
intr. To utter a prolonged, loud, and doleful 
cry, in which the sound of u (u) prevails. Said 
of dogs, wolves, etc. ; formerly also of the owl. 

2. Of a human being : To utter a similar sound; 
to wail, lament, esp. with pain. Now often 
used contemptuously. ME. 3. trans. To utter 
with howling. Also h. out. 1530. 4. intr. To 
make a prolonged wailing noise. Of an organ ; 
To cipher. 1687. b. Of a wireless receiver (see 
prec.) 1920. 

X. They heard Dogges howle on the shore Pt’RCH\s. 

2. Goo to nowe ye Ryche men. Wepe and howle 
Tindalb fas. V, i. He still howls about the expense 
of printing Scott. 3. Howling certaine Psalmes Pur- 
CHAS. 4. The wind was howlmg 1875. 

Howler (haudoi). 1840. [f. Howl v. + 
-ER^.] I. An animal that howls ; spec, a S. 
American Monkey of the genus Mycetes, 2. 
A person hired to howl at a funeral 1844. 3- 

slang. Something ‘ crying ' ; spec, a glaring 
blunder 1872, 

Howlet (haudet, Sc. dial. See 

also Owlet. 1450, [app. a. F. hulotte ; cf. 
Ger. eule, MLG. me,’] An owl, owlet. 
Howling^///, a. 1605. [f. Howl v. + 
-ING^] I. That howls. 2. Filled with howl- 
ing ; dreary. In the Biblical phr. h. wilderness, 
etc., merely intensive. x6ii, 3. Jig. (chiefly 
slang.) Glaring, * screaming ‘ 1865. 

3, A h. swell Sala. Hence Howlmgly adv. 


Howsoever (hau*s^a,e*v9i). arch. ME. [f. 
how so (see How adv.) + Ever adv.] i. = H ow- 
ever 3. (Sometimes with ellipsis.) 2. With 
adj. or adv.: To what extent or in what degree 
soever 1557. ts. — However 2. -1663. f 4. 
= However 3. -1709. 

2. How low^soeuer the matter Shaks. H. well in- 
structed he might be Bolingbroke. 

Howsomever (hau:some*vai), adv. Now 
dial, or vulgar. ME. [A parallel formation 
with howsoever, with the conj. sum, som ( = 
Da., Sw. som as, that) instead of so.] = 

However i, i b. -1601. 2. = However 3. 

1562. 

fHox, V. Obs. or dial. ME. [Shortened 
from hoxen vb.] irans. To hough, to ham- 
string -1756. 

Hoy (hoi), 1495. [app. ad. MDu. hoei, 
pi. hoeyen, mod. Du. ^heude, heu. Ult. origin 
unkn.] ‘A small vessel, usually rigged as a 
sloop, and employed in carrying passengers 
and goods, particularly in short distances on 
the sea-coast ’ (Smyth). 

Hoy (hoi), intefj. (sb.^) ME. [A natural 
exclam.] i. A cry used to call attention ; 
also to incite or drive hogs, etc. In naut. 
language used in hailing or calling aloft. 2. 
sh. A call of ‘ hoy ! ’ 1641. Hence Hoy v. to 
urge on with cries of * hoy 1' ; to drive with 
shouts ; intr. to call * hoy I ’ 

IlHoya (hoi*a). 1851. [mod.BotL., f. 
'Thomas Hoy, an English gardener (died 1821),] 
Bot, A large genus of dimbing herbaceous 
plants (N.O. Asclepzadacex), bearing dense 
umbels of showy flowers ; commonly known as 
honey'plants , wax-plants, or wax-Jiowers. They 
are cultivated in greenhouses for their beauty. 
Hoyden (hoi*den), sb. (a.) 1593. [? Con- 
nected with Hoit V.] ti. A clown, boor 
-1708. 2. A rude, or ill-bred girl (or woman) ; 
a romp 1676. 3. attrib. or adj. Belonging to, 
or of the character of a hoyden ; inelegant in 
deportment, roystering 1728. Hence Hoyden- 
hood, the condition of a h, Hoydenish a. 
having the character or manners of ah.; char- 
acteristic of a h. Hoydenishness. 

Hoyden, v. 1709. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
pl^ the hoyden, 

fHoyle. 3614. Archery. A mark when 
shooting at Rovers -1845. 

Hoyman (hoi'm^n). 1666. [f. Hoy sb?- + 
Man.] A man in charge of a hoy. 

Hr-, a frequent combination in OE. [: — 
OTeut, hr- Aryan hr-]. In initial hr-, the 
h was lost in the transition to ME. : e.g. OE. 
hrsgfn, hr<ff, etc., now Raven, Roof, etc, 
Huanaco, var. of Guanaco. 

Hub (h»b). 1511. [? same wd. as Hob sb.^] 
fi. The Hob of a fire-place -1825. 2. 

The central solid part of a wheel ; the nave 
1649. 3. transf. and fg. A central point of 

revolution, activity, life, interest, etc, 1858. 4. 
Techn., etc. uses : 

a. Die-sinking. A cylindrical piece of steel on which 
the design for a coin is engiaved in relief 1851. b. 
An ahraptly raised piece of ground, a stumbling-block 
1669. c. A thick sod 1828. d. A block for stopping 
the wheel of a vehicle 1856. 

2. Phr. Up to the k. (U.S.): as far as possible; 
de^ly or inextricably involved, as a wheel in mud. 

3. Boston State-House is the hub of the solar system 
0 . W. Holmes. Comb, h.-band, a metal band to 
reinforce a wooden h. of a wheel. 

Hub a dub. [Echoic.] The noise of beat- 
ii^a drum. Mme D’Arblay. 

Hubble-bubble (h 27 ‘b’libz?‘b’l). 1634. [Re- 
duplication of Bubble, as suggestive of the 
sound.] I. A rudimentary form of hookah in 
which the smoke bubbles through a coco-nut 
shell, or the like, half-filled with water. 2. A 
representation of a bubbling sound; also of 
confused talk 1740. 3. attrib. Of confused 

ideas, speech, etc. 1754. 

2. There was a considerable roll and hubble-bubble 
of the tides as we rounded the point Lady Brassey. 

Hubbub (h 27 *l)»b). 1555. [In i6th c. hoo- 
bouhe, -boobe, often referred to as an Irish 
cry.] X. A confused noise of a multitude 
shouting or yelling. b. The din of a crowd, 
or of a multitude of speakers heard at once 
1779, 2. Noisy turmoil ; confusion, distur- 

bance ; a riot, row 1619. 
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I- b* Tbeli...of Parliamentary discussion Seeley. 
So Hu'bbuboo , -aboo , a confused yelling; esp as 
a savage war-cry ; hence, a tumult, turmoil. 

Hubby, U.S, i860, [f. Hue 4b+-yi.] 

" Full of hubs or projecting protuberances ; as, 
a road that has been frozen while muddy is 
hubby’ (Webster). 

Hubnerite (h^’bnarait). 1867. 
who analysed it,] Min. Tungstate of manga- ; 
nese, found in reddish-brown Waded ciystais. i 
Hubristic (hiz^bri-stik), a. rare, 1831. 
[irreg. (for hybristic) ad. Gr. h^piariKos, f. 
iJ/3pis.] Insolent, contemptuous. 

Huck (h2?k), Ods. exc. dial, 1788. 
(In comb. ME.) [perh. f. Teut. root huk-^ 
kiik-, kukk- to be bent.] The hip, the haunch. 
Comb , : H.-bone = Huckle-bone i. H.- 
backed, b.-sbouldered adjs, hump-backed, 
crump -shouldered. 

Huck, sb.^ 1851. Short for Hucka- 
back CJ V 

Huck (hi?k), V, Obs. exc. dial, ME. [The 
base of Huckster, q.v.] intr. To higgle in 
trading ; to chaffer, bargain. Also fig. 
Huckaback (h27'kabsek). 1690. [9] A 

stout linen fabric, with the weft threads thrown 
alternately up so as to form a rough surface, 
used for towelling, etc. Also atfrib. or as adj, 
Huckle (hz^'kl), sh. 1529. [In form, a dim. 
of Huck i. The hip or haunch. tn. 

? The hock of a quadruped Topsell, Comb . : 
H.-back, a hump-back ; b.-backed a, 
tHuckle, V. 1620. [f. Huck tj, + -le itera- 
tive.] intr. To haggle in bargaining -1655, 
Huckleberry (h27-k’l,beri), U,S. 1670. [? 
corrupt f. Hurtleberry, Whortleberry.] 
The fruit and plant of species of Gaylussacia 
(N.O. Vacciniaoeao), low berry-bearing shrubs, 
common in N. America. Also applied to N. 
American species of the closely allied Vaccinia- 
um^ more properly called hluebtrry. Also 
attrib. 

Huckle-bone (Ii27*k’l|b5’an), 1529. [See 
Huckle j^.] 1. The hip- or haunch-bone ; 

the ischium or whole os innominatum, 3. The 
astragalus in the hock-joint of a quadruped ; 
the knuckle-bone 1542. 

Huckster (h2?‘kstai), sb, ME. [See Huck 
V, The history is obscure.] i. A retailer of 
small goods, in a petty shop or booth, or at a 
stall ; a pedlar, a hawker. b. As term of re- 
proach: A regrater of com, etc.; a broker, a 
middleman 1573. 3. transfi Sindfig. A person 

ready to make his profit of anything in a mean 
and petty way 1553. 

Phr, hucksters bands fondling ) : where it is 
likely to be roughly used or lost; unlikely to be re- 
covered. Hence fHu'cksterage, huckstering, 
haggling. Hu’cksteress, -tress, a female h. 
Hu'ckstery, the business, or place of business, of a 
h. j pi. the goods dealt in by a h. 

Hu'ckster, v. 1593. [f. Huckster sb.^ i. 
intr. To bargain, haggle (lit. and fig . ). 2. 

trans. To traffic in, m a petty way ; to retail ; 
to bargain over (fzY, and figl\ 1642. Hence 
Htrcksterer. 

Hud (li27d). Ohs, exc. dial. ME. [? f. 
Teut. root hud-^ kud-t to cover, whence hide 
vb., etc.] The husk of a seed, the hull or 
shell of a fruit ; a pod or seed-vessel. 
tHudder-mudder, sb. 1461. [A redupli- 
cated compound ; app. related to ME. hoder vb. 
to huddle.] Concealment -1583. 

Huddle (h27*dl), sb. 1579. [app. f. Hud- 
dle V.] I, A mass of things crowded together 
in hurried confusion 1586 ; a confused crowd 
of persons or animals 1642. 3. a. Confusion, 

disorder ; confused utterance. b. Disorderly 
haste, hurry, bustle. 1606. ts. A miserly old 
hunks “I604, 

I. The women, .were all got in a h. together, out of 
their wits 1742. 

Huddle (h2?*d*l), tj, 1579. [? f. as Hud + 

-LE.] 

I. trans. fi. To put or keep out of sight ; 
to hush up -1795* To jumble ; to pile or 
heap up confusedly 1579. b. To draw (one- 
self) together ‘ aU of a heap ’ 1755. 3* To push 

or thrast in a disorderly mass or heap into^ 
out of (etc.) 1655. b. with on : To put on 
(clothes) " all of a heap ' 1697. 4. To drive or 


push hurriedly; to hurry (a person or thing). 
? Obs. 1649. Also with over, through, up. 

1. The matter w’as hudled up, and little spoken of 
1653 a. Hudling iest vpon iest Much Ado n.i. 252. 
Huddled together in a flock GoLDSiL 3. They hud- 
d:ea the king’s body into a postchaise Thackeray. 
b. Hb clothes seem to be huddled on anyhow Helps. 
4. Let him forecast his Work with timely care. Which 
else is huddled Drydesl To h. up a compromise 
Macaulay. 

n. intr. I. To gather or flock in a congested 
mass ; to crowd together unceremoniously ; to 
nestle closely in a heap. Also with together, 
up. 1596. •j's. To hurry in disorder or confu- 

sion -1766. 

1. The cattle huddled on the lea Tennyson. 2. 
F ools h. on, and always are in haste Rowe. 

fHu'ddle, a. and adv. 1564. [f. Huddle 
sb. or t/.] 

A. adj. Huddled, confused, congested -1713* 

B. adv. Confusedly ; in a crowding mass ; 
in disorderly haste -1606. 

Hudibrastic (hi^dibrse*stik), 2. {shd) 1712. 
[f. Hudibras, after fantastic.^ etc.] In the metre 
or after the manner of Hudibras, by Samuel 
Butler, 1663-78; burlesque-heroic, sb. Hudi- 
brastic verse or language 1739. Hence Hudi- 
bra'stically adv. 

Hu'dsoiiite. 1842. [Named from the 
Hudson River, near which it is found.] Min. 
A variety of pyroxene, containing much iron. 
Hue ifiiu), sb.'^ [OE. Mew, Mw : — (ult.) 
01 i&it.*hiwjo‘^.'] fi. Form; appearance; 
species -1653. External appearance of the 
face and skin ; complexion. Also transf. ME. 
3. Colour OE. b. Chromatics. Variety of any 
colour; tint or quality of a particular colour 
1857, 

2. She was not hroun ne dun of hewe Chaucer. 
3. The ashen h. of age Scott, b. The first [crimson] is 
a red with a violet h. 1861. 

Hue, ^^.2 ME. [a. OF. hu, hui^ etc., 
f. huer to hoot, cry, shout, Hue v,^'] Outcry, 
shouting, clamour, esp. that raised by a multi- 
tude in war or the chase. Obs. exc. in Hue 
AND CRY, q.v. 

Hue (hi«), [OE. Mwian, £ Mw, Hue 
sb.^l trans. To form, fashion, figure ; esp. (in 
later use) to colour. Chiefly in pa. pple. Akofig. 
Hue, Now local. ME. [app. a. F. 
huer\ prob. echoic in origin.] i. intr. To 
shout, malie an outcry ; spec, in hunting, and 
now in the Cornish sea fisheries. 3. trans. To 
assail, drive, or guide with shouts 1590. 

Hue and cry, sb. (Often hyphened.) 
1502. [Anglo-Norman hu e rrf.] i. Law, 
Outcry calling for the pursuit of a felon, raised 
by the party aggrieved, by a constable, etc. 
b. A proclamation for the capture of a criminal 
or the finding of stolen goods 1601. 3. The 
pursuit of a felon with such outcry 1648. 3. 

gen. A cry of alarm or opposition; outcry 
1584. Hence Hue-and-cry v. to raise the hue 
and cry ; to pursue with hue and cry. 

Hued (hi^d),^/. <2. OE. [f. Hue z^.i or 

+ -ED.] Having a hue, coloured. 

Hueless (hii^-les), [f. Hue -less.] 
ti. (In OE. and ME.) Formless, s. Colour- 
less, pallid OE. 

Huer (hiz^'si). Now local. 1530. [f. Hue 
z'. 2 +-eri.] ti» One employed to drive deer 
with noise and shouting -1674. 2, Fishing. 

One who directs seine-fishing from high ground 
by the sea, as in the Cornish pilchard fishery. 
Cf. Balker 2 . 1602. 

Huff (h»f), 1599. [See Huff z/.] fi. 

A puff of wind ; a slight blast -1725. a. A 
gust anger or annoyance 1599 ; a fit of petu- 
lance or offended dignity caused by an affront 
1757. t3« Inflated opinion of oneself; arro- 
gance, bluster, bounce -1697. t4. One who 

swaggers ; a hector, a bully -1713. 5. Draughts. 
An act of huffing i860. 

2. She went out of the room quite in a h. Miss 
Burney. 4. Every Silly Huff [is call’d] a Captain 
T. Brown. 

Huff (hz^f ), V. 1583. [Imitative of the sound 
of a blast of air through an orifice.] i. intr. 
To blow, puff. Obs. exc. dial. t®. trans. 
To blow ; esp. to blow or puff up. Also fig. 
-1719. 3. intr. To swell, swell up. Obs. exc. 
dial. 1656. f 4. intr. To puff or swell with 
pride or arrogance; to storm, bluster, talk big; 


to bluff -1734. 5- intr. To swell with anger 
or irritation ; to tie offence 1598. 6. trans. 

To hector, bully ; to chide, storm at (Cf. * to 
blow up ’.) 1674. b. To treat with arrogance 
or contempt 1676. 7- To offend the dignity 

of; to put in a huff. Chiefly in passive. 1814. 
8. Draughts. To remove (an opponent's man) 
from the board as a forfeit for failing to take a 
piece that is en prise. The removal was marked 
by blowing on the piece. 1688. 

5. The.. woman has huffed, and won’t trust me 
M ARRYAT. H ence fHu *ffer, a swaggering, hectoring 
person. Hu'fl&ngly adv. 

Huff-cap (hz?*fjkap). Ohs. or arch. 1577. 
[f. Huff v. -t-CAP sb., i.e. ‘ that huffs or raises 
the cap ’.] A. adj. i . Of liquor ; Heady. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1599. 2. Blustering, swaggering (arch.) 

1597. B. sb. I. Strong and heady ale 1577. 
t2. A swashbuckler -1706. 

Hu'ffisli, a. 1755. [f. Huff sh. -i- -ish.] 
Arrogant ; petulant. Hu-ffish-ly adv., -ness. 

Htffifle (h27*fl), V. Obs. exc. dial. 1583. 
[dim. and freq. of Huff v. : see -LE.] trans. 
To blow, inflate (lit, and fig.) ; also tntr. to 
bluster ; of the wind : to make a sound as of 
blowing in gusts (hence as sb.). 
fHuff-snuff, sb. 1583. [f. Huff v. + Snuff, 
in the sense ‘offence, resentment’.] A con- 
ceited fellow who is quick to take offence ; a 
hector, bully -1653. Also attrib. 

Huffy (hz^'fi), a. 1677. [f. Huff^ 3. + -y 1.] 
I. Windy, effervescent, puffy. Obs. or dial, 
fa. fig. Airy, unsubstantial -1681. +3. Puffed 

up ; haughty ; blustering -1691. 4. ta. Arro- 
gant. b. Ready to take offence 1680. 

I. Champaign, and other h. liquors 1765. 4 She is 
very apt to be h, H ence Hu’ffily adv. Hu'ffiness. 

Hug (h2?g), sb. 1617. [f. Hug v.] i. A 
strong clasp with the arms; an embrace of 
affection ; the squeeze of a bear 1659. 3. A 

squeezing grip in wresthng ; esp. Comiish h . ; 
hence fig. 1617. 

Hug (hz^g), V. 1567. [?] I. trans. To 

clasp or squeeze tightly in the arms ; usu, = 
embrace ; but also said of a bear squeezing a 
man, etc., between its forelegs. Also transf. 
and fig. b. jig. To caress or court, esp. in 
order to get favour or patronage 1622, c. To 
cherish (an opinion, belief, etc.) with fervour 
1649. 2. refl. tTo make oneself snug -1757; 

fig. to felicitate oneself 1622. 3. intr. To lie 

close, cuddle 1595. 4. trans. (orig. Naut.) 

To ding to (the shore, etc.) 1824. 

I. He bewept my Fortune, And bugg’d me in his 
Armes Shaks. To h. ends chains (fig.) i to delight in 
bondage. b. The sordid practice of hugging or 
caressing attorneys Austin. 4. Hugging the Spanish 
coast Marryat. Hence Hji'ggingly adv. 

Huge (hiz^dg), a. [ME. huge, hoge^ app. 
aphet. f. OF. ahuge, ahoge, in same sense. 
Origin unkn.] Very great, large, or big ; im- 
mense, enormous, vast ; transf. of very great 
power, rank, capabilities, etc. 

He . . made an hughe fire Gower. A matter of. .h. 
moment 1680. Hugest Heiress now going Carlyle. 
Hence Hu*ge-ly adv., -ness. var. Hu'geous, -ly, 
-ness. 

Hugger (hjp'gsi), i68a, [f. Hug v. h- 

-ER L] One who hugs. 

tHu'gger, 1576. [Cf. Hugger z/.] 
Concealment. 

Hugger (h2?*g3i), V. Obs. cxc. dial. 1520. 
[? short for Hugger-mugger v."] "|-i. intr. 

To lie concealed, a. trans. To conceal 1600. 
ta- intr. To get into confusion. Skelton. 
Hugger-mugger (hz?*g3j,m2?-g9i). 1526. 
[Earlier kucker mucker. Origin unkn.] 

A. sh. I. Concealment, secrecy ; esp. in phr. 

in h. Now arch, or vulgar. 1529. 3. Dis- 

order ; a muddle 1674. 

I. To clap up the marriage in hugger-mugger Ford. 

B. adj. I. Secret, clandestine 1692. 3. Dis- 

orderly, confused, makeshift 1840. 

C. adv. I. Secretly, clandestinely 1526. 3. 

In a muddle 1880. 

Hugger-mugger, v. late ME. [f. prec.] i. 
trans. To keep secret ; to hush up. 3. intr. 
To proceed in a clandestine manner; to go on 
in a muddled way 1805. 

Huggery (hjp-gori). 1804. [f. Hug v.. 
Hugger sb.'^', see -ery,] The action or prac- 
tice of hugging (see Hug v. 1 b). 
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Httggle (hp *g’l) , z'* Now dial. 1583 . [? iter- 
ative of Hug p .} To hug. 
fHtigmatee. 1699. [?] Cant name of a 

kind of ale -1704. 

Huguenot (hi^-genpt), sd. (a.) 1562. [a, 
F. Huguenot, a popular alteration of Ger. 
eidgenoss, confederate, mil. by the name Hugues 
(Hatz.-Darm.).] i. A French Protestant in 
the i6th and 17th c. In French, ong. a nick- 
name, said to have been imported from Geneva. 
3. adj. Of or belonging to the Huguenots 1682. 
Hence Hu’guenotism, the religious system of 
the Huguenots; Calvinism, 
fHu’gy, a. ME. [f. Huge a. + -t,] =* 
Huge -1728. 

Hull (hp)j interj. 1608. An exclam, of 
suppressed feeling, 

Huia (h27*ia). Also hui (hz?i). 1845. 

[Native Maori; from the bird's whistle,] A 
New Zealand bird, Heteralocha acutirostris, 
the tail feathers of which are prized by the 
Maoris as ornaments. 

fHuislier, tiusher, now as Fr. ||hmssier | 
(v/isje), sb. ME. [a. OF. huisier, htiscier (mod. 
huissier), f. {h)uis door : — pop.L. ^ustium for 
ostium door.] = Usher. Hence tHuisher v. 
trans. to usher, precede. 
llHuitain (wit^un), 1589. [a. F., f. huit 

eight. ] A set of eight lines of verse. 

Huke (hi27k), sb. Obs. exc. Hist* ME. [a. 
OF. h2ique, heuqu&\ in med.L, huca. Ult. 
origin unkn.] A kind of cape or cloak with a 
hood worn by women and afterwards by men. 
Applied also to the Arab hath ; see Haik. I 
fHulcll, sb. {a.) 1611. [?] I. A hump, 

COTGR. 2, adJ. Hunched. Also in comb. E.- 
backed a. hunch-backed; also trans f of round- 
backed tools, -1708, Hence Htulchy a. 
humpy, hump-backed, {Ohs. or dial.) 
IJHuldee, huldi (h2?‘ldJ). E. Ind. 1832. 
[Hindi, etc.] Vernacular name of the plant 
Curcuma longa, the tubers of which yield tur- 
meric; also of the powdered turmeric. 

HuUk (h2?llc), sb. [OE. hulc, ME. hulke, 
conjecturally referred to Gr. 6 \k 6 .s a ship that 
is towed, etc.] i. A ship. Usually, in ME. , 
and later, A large ship of burden or transport, ! 
often associated with the carrack. Now arch. 
« * big, unwieldy vessel fa. The Hull of 1 
a ship -1829. 3. The body of a dismantled j 

ship (worn out and unfit for sea service), re- 
tained in use as a store-vessel, etc. (See also 
Sheer-hulk.) 1671. b. A vessel of this kind 
formerly used as a prison. Usu. fl. 1797. 4. 

transf. and fig. A big, unwieldy person, or 
mass 1597. 

X. The sooty h. Steered sluggish on Thomson. 3. 
Like Drake's old H. at Deptford Cotton, b. The 
sentence of death . . would be commuted for — the hulks 
Medwim. 

Hulk (hi?lk), z/.i 1575. [var, of Holk v. 
to hollow out.] I. trans. To disembowel. 
dial. 2. Mining. To remove the ‘ gouge ’ 
or softer part of a lode before blasting 1881. 
Hulk (h»lk), 1793. [f. Hulk j 5 .] i. 

trans. fa. To condemn to the hulks (see Hulk 
sb, 3 b), b. To lodge (sailors, etc.) temporarily i 
in a hulk. 1827. 2. intr. To act, hang about, | 

or go in a hulking manner {dial.) 1793. 3* 
(With up.) To rise bulldly 1880. 

Hulking (haj'lkii]'), a. colloq. 1698. [f. 

Hulk sb. 4 -f- -ing^.] Bulky, unwieldy; un- 1 
gamly on account of bulk. | 

A great h. son Jowbtt. So Hudky a. colloq. 

HuU (h2?l), sb."^ [OE. huhi husk, from hul~, 
helan to cover.] i. The shell, pod, or husk of 
pease and beans; the outer covering of any 
fruit or seed. 2. transf. andj^g. A covering, 
envelope ; the case of a chrysalis ; pi. clothes, 
garments 1718. 

a. Blankets, and bibs, and other nameless hulls 
Carlyle. 

Hull (hz?!), sb.^ 1556. [? same wd. as prec,] 
The body or frame of a ship, apart from the 
masts, sails, and rigging. Also of a flying boat 
or rigid airship, tb. «« HuLK sb* 3. --1666. ^ 

We discovered by her H, she was a Christian Frigot 
1^6. Phr. To lie at h. « PIull vP x (see Ahull). 
H. downx so far away that the h, is below the horizon 
and invisible. So -a, outi with the h. above the 
horizon. 
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Hull (h2?l), ME. [f. Hull .r3.i] trans. 
To remove the hull, shell, or husk of. Also 
transf. Hence Hu'Uer, spec, a hulling-machine. 
Hull (hz?l), z;,2 1545. U- Hull sb.^] fi. 
intr. Naut. Of a ship : To float or be driven 
on the hull alone; to lie a-hull -1708, Also 
transf. Q.ndfg. 2, trans. To strike (a ship) in 
the hull with cannon shot 1726, 

2. The Phoenix was thrice hulled by our shot 1776. 

Hullabaloo (hz» laba.h7*), xA {int.) 1762. 

[app. a riming duplication of halloo, thus, 
halloo-baloo /\ a. Tumultuous noise ; uproar; 
clamorous confusion. Also fg, b. as int. 1845. 
Hulled (h2?ld), a. 1577. [f. Hull and 2 
4- -ED 2. ] Having a hull (of a particular kind) . 

Hulled Qiv\d\ppl. a. ME. [f. Hull z-.i] 
Stripped of the huE or husk. 

Hullo, bulloa (h^Uw), interj. 1857. A 
call used to hail a person or to excite his 
attention. 

Huloist, Hulotbeism : see Hyloist, 

-THEISM. 

Hulver (htzdvai). Obs. exc. dial. [In late 
ME. hulfere, =: ON. hulfr, explained as ^ dog- 
wood '.] Holly. Knee h., Butcher’s Broom. 
Sea h.. Sea Holly, Eryngo. Also attrib. 

Hum (h2?m), sbX 1469. [Cogn. w. Hum 
7/.^] I. A low continuous sound made by a 
bee, etc., also by a spinning top, machinery in 
motion, etc. (Dist. from a te-sr by not being 
sibilant.) 1601. b. A murmur of many distant 
voices or noises 1599. 2, a. An inarticulate 

vocal murmur uttered with closed lips in a 
pause of speaking, from hesitation, embarrass- 
ment, affectation 1469. b. A like sound uttered 
in approbation, mild surprise, dissent, etc, 
1653. fa. Strong or double ale '-1719. 

X. The h. of the mill Emerson. b. The h. of ex- 
pectation F roude. 2. a. These Shrugs, these Hum’s, 
and Ha’s PFint, T. ii. i. 74. 3, Would I had some h. 

F LETCHER. 

Hum, sb.^ 1751. [Short for Humbug sb.'] 

I An imposition, a hoax {slang or colloq.). 
j Hum (ht?m), z'.l [ME. humme; echoic.] 
I, intr. To m^e a low continuous murmuring 
sound or note, as a bee, etc,; also said of a 
spinning top, etc. ; to sing with closed lips j 
(cf. 4). 3. intr. To make a low inarticu- 

j late vocal sound ; esp. in expression of dis- 
I satisfaction, or tof approbation or applause j 
ME. b. To make an inarticulate murmur in a I 
pause of speaking, from hesitation, embarrass- 
ment, etc. Usu. in phr. to h. and ha {haw) \ 
ME. 3. To give forth an indistinct sound by ' 
the blending of many voices, etc.; hence- 
{colloq.) to be all astir 1726. 4. trans. To sing | 
with closed lips and without articulation 1602, 1 
ts- To greet with a hum (of applause) -1733. 

I. Bees cluster and h. Bowen. a. Upon which 
the Rabble hummed 1687. b. H- and stroke thy 
Beard Tr. «$• Cn i, iii. 165. 3. The whole country was 
humming with dacoits Kipling. Phr, (colloq.) To 
make things hum : to keep in activity. 4. Low hum* 
ming . . Some ancient Border gathering song Scott. 

Hum, 77.2 arch. 1751. [Short for Humbug 
V,'] To hoax, take in, humbug (slang ox colloq.). 
Hum, V? colloq, or slang. 1927. [?] intr. 

To smell disagreeably. Hence as sb. 

Hum (ham), interj. 1596. An inarticulate 
exclam, uttered with the lips closed, either in 
a pause of hesitation, etc., or as expressing 
slight dissatisfaction, dissent, etc. 

Human (hiz7*man), a. (sb.) [ME. hu- 
maynle, humain(e, a. F. humain : — L, huma^- 
nus, 1. same root as komot hominem. Orig, 
stressed and spelt huma'ne. Differentiated 
early in the i8th c.] i. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of man. 2. Of the nature of 
man; that is a man; consisting of men 1484. 
b. Astro 1 . Applied to signs of the zodiac, or 
constellations, figured in the form of men or 
women 1658. 3. Mundane, secular. (Often 

opp. to divine^ 1533. 4. Having the qualities 
or attributes proper to man 1727. 5. sb. A 

human being, a man. (Now chiefly joc. or 
affected,) 1533. With thei The human race 
X841. 

X. The Structure of the h. Body Jos. Butler. a. 
Humane Sacrifices were offered to Diana Purchas. 
3. To err is humane, to forgive divine Pope. In all h. 
probability 1712. 4. He was very h., and sent the 

poor Seamen Presents 1727. 


fHu'manate, a. [ad. med.L. humanaius, 
humanare.] Made human ; converted into 
human flesh. Cranmer. So tHiunana'tion, 
incarnation. 

Humane (hmm<^'n), a. 1500. [Earlier 
spelling of Human, restricted after 1700 to 
particular senses, and assoc, w. L. humamis.] 
I. Characterized by such behaviour or disposi- 
tion towards others as befits a man: tcivil, 
courteous, obliging -1784; kind, benevolent 
1603. b. Applied to certain implements, etc. 
which inflict less pain than others of their kind 
1904. 2, Applied to those branches of literature 
{literse humaniores) which tend to humanize or 
refine, as the ancient classics, rhetoric, and 
poetry; hence, elegant, polite. (See Human- 
ity.) 1691. 

1. H. civility Marvell. To be h. is human Trench. 
H Society' a society for the rescue of drowning per- 
sons 1776. 2. The more h. and polite Part of Letters 
1712. Hence Huma*ne4y adv., -ness- 

Humaniform (hiumse-niffim), a. 1889. 
[f. L. humanus\ see -FORM.] Of human form; 
anthropomorphous. So fHumaiiifo*rinian, 
an anthropomorphite 1550-1624 
Humanly (hi^mse-nifai), v. 1629. [f. 

Human a, + -fy.] To make human. Hence 
Huma.nifica*tion. 

Humanism (hj^*maniz’m). 1812. [f. Hu- 
man a. + -ISM, after humanist.] +1. Belief in 
the mere humanity ot Christ. Coleridge. 2. 
Thequality of being human ; devotion to human 
interests 1836. 3. Any system of thought or 

action which is concerned with merely human 
interests, or with those of the human race in 
general ; the ‘ Religion of Humanity ' i860. 4. 
Devotion to those studies which promote human 
culture; literary culture; esp, the system of the 
Humanists 1832. 

3. Comtism or Positivism, or, as it might be called, 
H. 1876. ^ 4. The h. of Erasmus and More 1885. 

Humanist (hi^*manist). 1589. [ad. F. 
humaniste, ad. It. U 7 nanista\ see Human and 
- 1 ST.] I. A student of human affairs, or of 
human nature 1617. 2. One versed in the 

‘ humanities ’ ; a classical scholar ; esp. a Latin- 
ist (arch.) 1589. 3. Literary HtsL One of the 

scholars who, at the Renascence, devoted 
themselves to the study of Roman, and after- 
wards of Greek, antiquity; hence, applied to 
later disciples of the same culture 1670. Also 
attrib. 

2. I might repute him as a ^ood h., but I should 
ever doubt him for a good devine Harincton. 3. 
Milton was born a h., but the Puritan temper mastered 
him M. Arnold. 

Humani'stic, ~al, a. 1716. [f. prec. 4 
-IC, 4 -ICAL.] Pertaining to the humanists; 
pertaining to classical studies ; classical. 
Humanitarian (hiz^mjsenitea-rian). 1819, 
[f. Humanity, 2StQx Unitarian, etc.] 

A. sb. I. Tkeol. One who affirms the mere 

humanity of Christ. 3. One who professes the 
‘ Religion of Humanity holding that man’s 
duty is chiefly or wholly comprised in the ad- 
vancement of the welfare of the human race 
1831. 3. A philanthropist; esp. one who goes 

to excess in his humane principles 1844. 

3. A map cannot be too really humane, but the 
typical h. is only sentimental 1891. 

B. adj. I. Holding the views or doctrines of 

humanitarians; held or practised by humani- 
tarians 1846. 3. tiaving regard to the inter- 

ests of humanity or mankind at large. Often 
contemptuous or hostile. 1855. 

2. The nonsense of h, sentimentalists 1897. Hence 
HumanitaTianism, the system, principles, or 
practice of humanitarians. 

tHumaoitian (-rjan). 1577. [irreg. f. liu- 
MANi'rY 4 -AN, after logician.] One versed 
in the humanities ; a classical scholar -1691. 
Humanity (hi«<5ms2*mti). ME. [a. F. hu-- 
maniii, ad. L, huinanitaiemA 
I. Conn. w. human, i. The quality or con- 
dition of being human, manhood ; human 
nature ; man in the abstract. b. pi. Human 
attributes; traits or touches of human nature 
or feeling ; points that appeal to man 1800. 3. 
The human race; mankind 1579. 

1. I would change ray H. with a Baboone 0 i%. 
L iii, 3x7, b. The fair humanities of old religion 
Coleridge. a. Their services to h, are very great 
Bancroft, 
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XL Conn. w. humane* u The character or 
quality of being humane : tcivility, courtesy; 
obligingness -1794 ; kindness, benevolence 
ME. b. //. Instances or acts of humanity 
1577. 3. Learning or literature concerned 

with human culture, as grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, and esp. the ancient Latin and Greek 
classics, a, sing. (Still used in the Scottish 
Universities = * the study of the Latin language 
and literature’.) 1483. b. p’. (Usu. with the; 
= Fr. les humanitis^ 1702. Also attrib. c. 
One of the classes in a Jesuit school. 

X. Great tenderness of heart, and h. of disposition 
Burke, b. The courtesies and humaniti^ of generous 
warfare Southey. 2. b. An Eton captain .. critically 
learned in all the humanities Emerson. 

Humanize (hiw’mansiz), v, 1603. [ad. F, 
htimaniser, f. L, humanus; see -IZE.] i, 
irans. To make or render human; to give a 
human character or form to; to conform to 
human nature or use; spec. yo modify (lymph, 
milk) by communicating to it human character- 
istics. s. To make humane ; to civilize, soften, 
refine 1647. 3. intr. iox pass. To grow humane 
1790' 

1. The Fijians humanized their g<^s 1895. a. To 
h. the way in which war is carried on Freeman. 
3. Humanizing by degrees, it [the law of nations] 
admitted slavery instead of death [as a punishment] 
Franklin. Hence Humaniza^tion; Hu’manizer, 
one who or that which humanizes. 

Humankind (Mz^'maniksi-nd). 1645. [Prop, 
two wds.; written as one, after mankind.l 
The human race ; mankind. 

Humanly (hiw'manli), adv. 1485. [f. Hu- 
man a. + -LY 2.] I. After the manner of man, 
in accordance with human nature; by human 
means 1613, a. From the standpoint of man 
1581. 3. With the feelings distinctive of man; 

with human kindness 1485. 

2. [The deed] was thought humanely impossible 
iTc^. 3. Modestly bold, and h. severe Pope. 

Jclu-manness. 1727. [-ness.] Human 
quality. 

Humate (hiwm<?c), sh. 1844. [f. Hum-ic 
• f -ATE *.1^ Chem. A salt of humic acid. 
+Huma‘tion, 1635. [ad. L. humationem., 
f. humare.'] Burial ; inhumation -1661, 
fHum-bird. 1634. [f. Hum sb.'^ or vh.-stem 
+ Bird.] =» Humming-bird -1819. 

Humble (hjp'mb’l), [ME. umhle^ hum- 
ble^ a. OF. umbkt humble : — L. humilem low, 
f, humus ground. The pron. without initial 
aspirate Is still heard.] i. Having a low estimate 
of oneself; not self-asserting or assuming; 
lowly; the opposite of proud. 2. Of lowly 
condition, rark, or estate; modest, unpreten- 
tious ME. ; flow-lying -1729 ; low-growing 
1658. 

I. Christ was h., they are proud 164a Your faith- 
ful h. servant, Wm. Pinkey 180S. a. I am from h., he 
from honored name S haks. The h. Plains below 1729. 
H. plant : the common Sensitive plant. 

Humble, ^.2: see Hummel a. 

Humble, v.x ME. [f. Humble aA] j. 
trans. To render humble or meek; to cause to 
think more lowly of oneself 1591, s. To 
lower in dignity, position, condition, or degree; 
to bring low, abase 1484. 3. refi. To render 

oneself humble; to do obeisance, bow iarch.) 
ME. 

1. Loue*s a mighty Lord, And hath so humbled me 
Two Gent. ii. iv. 137. 2. The prowde shall be allway 

humbled Caxton. 3. The army, .humbled them 
selfes mekely before the crosse Hall. Hence 
Hu'mblingly adv. 

■fHumble, ME. [Cf. Du, hommelen^ 
MHG. hummelu.'] intr. To rumble; to 
mumble; to hum or buzz as a bee -1617. 
Humble, : see Hummel. 

Humble-bee (hz^'mblbr:). 1450. [Perh. 
repr. an OE. ^hnmbot-bio.'] A large wild bee, 
of the^ genus Bombus, which makes a loud 
humming sound; a bumble-bee. 

Humbleness (ho-mb’lnes). ME. [-ness.] 
The quality of being humble; meekness, low- 
Hness ; unpretentiousness. 

Withbated breath, and whispring humblenesse Shaks. 
Hunlble pie. 1648, [For sense i see 
Humbles.] 

fi. = ITiMBLi? pjE, a pie made of the umbles 
of a deer. %.To eat bumble piei to be very 
submissive; to submit to humiliation 1830. 


Humbler (hz^unbloj). 1611. [f. Humble 
-.,1 4. 1.] One who or that which humbles. 

tHumbles, sb.pL 1460. Occas. sp. of Um- 
bles, the inwards of a deer, etc. -1709. 
fHumblesse. ME. [a. OF. {h)umblesse ; 
see Humble a.^ and -ess 2,] Humbleness, 
humility -1736. 

Humbly (h2?-mbli), MK [f. Humble 
< 7.1 -f -ly'A] I. In a humble manner; with 
humility. 2. Modestly ; unpretentiously 1746. 
Humbug (h2?'mb»g), sb. (a.) colloq. 1751. 
[?] fi. A hoax; an imposition -1799. 3. An 

imposture, fraud, sham 1751. 3, Deception, 

pretence ; used inteijectionally = ' stuff and 
nonsense 1 ' 1825. 4. An impostor, a ‘ fraud ’ 

1804. 5. A land of sweetmeat (dial.) 1825. 

6. attrib. Humbugging 1812. 

Humbug (bz?*mbz?g), v. 1751. [f. Humbug 
sb. In i8th c. stressed humbug^ i. trans. 
To practise humbug upon; to impose upon, 
hoax, delude. b. To change or transfer by 
trickery 1821, 2* intr. To practise humbug ; 

to be a humbug; " to fool about * 1753. Hence 
Humbugger, a humbug, impostor. Hum* 
bu'ggery, humbug, imposture. 

Humdrum (h2?*midn?‘m, hz?-mdrz7m). 1553. 
[app. reduplicated f. Hum v.^] 
jL adj. I, Lacking variety; commonplace; 
monotonous, duU. fia. {adj. or adv.) Without 
distinction ; undecided -1710, 

1. A plain h. Sermon J. H. Newman. 

B. sb. I. A duE, monotonous, commonplace 
fellow 1598. 3. Dullness, commonplaceness, 

monotony. Also with a and pi. 1727. Hence 
Hu-mdrurm v. to proceed in a h. fashion. 

Humdudgeon (h27:mdz7*d.:?3n). 1785. [Cf. 
Hum and Dudgeon sb.^l An imaginary 
illness. 

Humect (hi«me-kt), v. Now rare. 1531. 
[ad, L. humectare, f. humecius, f. humere; 
see Humid, Humour.] i. trans. To moisten, 
wet. 3. intr. To become moist 1686. 
Humectant (hiz^me’kt^t). ? Obs. 1659. 
[ad. L. kumeciantem; see prec.] a. adj. 
Moistening, wetting, h.sb. Med. A diluent 1822. 
HumecS-te (hiz<fme’kteit), v. Now rare. 
1640. [f. L. humectat- ppl. stem.] = Humect 
I. So Humecta*tion, the action of moistening; 
the condition of being moistened ; fliquefaction 
1425. f Hume’ctative a. tending to moisten. 
HumC’Ctive, rare. 1633. [irreg. f. Hu- 
mect V. -f -IVE. Cf. adaptive j\ a. adj, Hu- 
mectative. b. sb. = Humectant sb. 1828. 
Humeral (hi5*m&al). 1615. [ad. late L. 
^humeralis, used as sb. neut, (h)umerale, f, 
hu?nerus.^ 

A. adj. 1. Anat. Of or pertaining to the 
Humerus. 2. Of or pertaining to the 
shoulder or shoulders 1853. 

2. H. veil (Eccl.) : ^ oblong vestment of silk worn 
round the shoulders m various rites and enveloping 
the hands when holding sacred vessels. 

B. sb, I. Eccl, fa. A part of the Jewish 

sacerdotal vestment, worn on the shoulder. 
Trapp, b. == Humeral veil (A. 2). ! 

Humero- (hi«*merz»), comb. f. L. humerus 
shoulder, in the sense of * pertaining to the 
humerus and . , as humero^cubiial, etc, 

II Humerus (M^'meri^s). PI. -i. 1666. [L., 

— shoulder, (rarely) upper arm.] Anat. The 
bone of the upper arm, extending from the ! 
shoulder-joint to the elbow-joint ; the homo- j 
genetic bone in other vertebrates, 
f Humet, sb. 1500. [? a. OF. *heaumet dim. 
of heaume the bar of the helm or rudder.] 
Her. A fess or bar so couped that its extremi- 
ties do not touch the sides of the shield -1592. 
Hence Hume’tty a. said of an ordinary of 
which the extremities are couped so as not to 
reach the sides of the escutcheon. 

Humic (hi^'mik), a. 1844. [f. L. humus 
+ -ic.] them. Of or pertaining to humus or 
mould, H. acid, an acid found in humus or 
derived from it by boiling with an alkali. 
Humicubation (hiwmiikii^bli'Jsn). 1656. 
[f. L. humi on the ground + cubatio, f. cubare.'] 
Lying down on the ground, esp, by way of 
penitence or humiliation. 

Humid (Ha^’mid), a. 1549. [a. F. kumide.'] 
Slightly wet as with steam, vapour, or mist; 


1 moist, damp. b. Of diseases : Marked by a 
I moist discharge 1813. 

The h. Flours, that breathd Thir morning Incense 
I Milt. Mouldering walls and h. floor Golds.m. 

: Hence Humi*dify v. to render h. Hu*mid-ly adv.^ 
-ness. 

I Humidity (hiz^mrditi . ME. [a. F. humi- 
dity, ad. L. hunnditaiem , f. humidus HumId.] 
II. The quality of being humid; moistness, 
dampness 1450. 2. concr. Moisture ; damp ; 

pL the humours and juices of animals and 
plants ME. 

I I. Relative H. (of the atmosphere) In Meteor ol , the 
I amount of moisture which it contains as compared 
with that of complete saturation at the given tem- 
perature. 

Httmifuse (hi7J*mifiz7s\ a. 1854. [ad. 
mod.L. humifusus, f. humi on the ground -r 
fusus, fundere.'] Bot. Applied to the stalk of 
vegetables when it stretches over the surface of 
the ground, but without sending out roots. 
Humify (hiz7*mif3i), v. rare. Also hume* 
fy. 1651. [ad, late L. {ji)umijicare^\ trans. 
To render humid ; to moisten. 

Htuniliant (hizmiidiant), a. rare. 1844. 
[ad. L. humiliantemj\ Humiliating. Mrs. 
Browning. 

Humiliate (hizmiidi^t), v, 1533. [f. late 
L. humiliate, humiliarei] fi. trans. To make 
low or humble in position, condition, or feel- 
ing; to humble. Also reji. 3. To subject to 
humiliation; to mortify 1757. 

2. The country was humiliated by defeat Green. 
Hence Humi’Hatingly adv Humi’liator. 
Humiliation (hiz7 mill i^J'sn). ME. [a. F., 
ad. late L. humtliationem!) The action of 
humiliating or condition of being humiliated ; 
humbling, abasement. Formerly often = 
humility. Also with a and pi. 

Where will the h. of this countiy end ? ynnius Lett. 
Incensed by multiplied wrongs and humiliations 
Macaulay. 

j Humility (hiwmiiiti). ME. [a. F. humi- 
liti, ad. L. humilitatem.'] i. The quality of 
being humble or having a lowly opinion of 
oneself; meekness, lowliness, humbleness; the 
opposite of pride or haughtiness, b. With pi. 

\ An act of self-abasement 1612. 2. Humble or 

low condition, rank, or estate ; unpretentious- 
ness 1623. 3. A local name of several N. 

American birds of the family Scolopacidse 1634. 

1. b. With these humilities . . they satisfied the 
young king 1612. 2. The b. of the fare Lamb. 

Humin (hm*min). 1844. [f. Humus + 
-IN.] Chetn. A neutral substance said to exist 
in black humus. 

Hmnite (hiz7*m3it). 1814. [f. Sir Abraham 
Hume, of London.] Min. A duo-silicate of 
magnesium, long considered a variety of 
chondrodite, but now made a distinct species. 
Hummel (hc-m’l), humble (hju’mbT), a. 
Sc. 1474. [Corresp. to LG, hummel, hommel 
hornless beast; ?conn. w. H amble to muti- 
late.] I. Of cattle: Hornless 1536. 2. Of 

com or grain : Awnless 1474, t3. Chapped. 

Holland. 

Hummel, humble, v. Sc. and n. dial. 
1800. [f. prec. adj.] i. trans. To deprive of 

the horns. 2. To remove the awns from (bar- 
ley) 1800. Hence Hu'mmeUed, -eled, btfm- 
bled a. Hu*mmeller, *eler, one who, or a 
machine which, hummels. 

Hummer (h2?-m9i). 1605, [f. Hum w.i + 
-ER i.] A thing or person that hums. i. An 
insect that hums ; also a humming-bird. 2. A 
person or thing marked by extreme energy, 
activity, etc. {colloq. or slang) 1681. 

Humming (hz?*mig), vbl, sb. 1440. [f. 
Hum v.'^ + -ING L] The action of Hum v.^ 
Humming, ppl. a. 1578. [f. as prec, + 
-ING 2.] I. That hums; fthat hums approba- 
tion. Sometimes hyphened to its noun, as h.- 
bee, -topt etc. 3. Of extraordinary activity, in- 
tensity, or magnitude ; brisk, * booming ’ ; 
'thumping*, ‘stunning’ {slang or colloq. \ 
1654. b. Of liquor : Strong ; ? frothing {colloq.) 
1675, 

2. b. A Tub of h. stuff would make a Cat speak 1675. 
Humming-bird. 1637. Any bird of the 

large family Trochilidde, the species of which 
make a humming sound by the rapid vibration 
of their wings. 
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They are all of very small size, and are usually 
brilliantly coloured. They are peculiar to America, 
and most frequent within the tropics. 

attnb. Humming-bird liawk-moth (spMux), a 
species of hawk-moth {.Macroglossa stellatarum\ 
whose flight resembles that of a humming-bird. 

Hummock (hfj-msk). 1555. [Orig. naut; 
source obscure. Not from ktcmp, which is 
much later.] i. A boss-like protuberance, 
rising above the general level of a surface; a 
low hillock or knoll, b. A sand hill on the sea- 
shore 1793. c. Geol. An elevated or detached 
boss of rock 1808. d. A protuberance on an 
ice field or floe 181S. 2. In southern U.S., an 

elevation rising above a plain or swamp and 
often densely covered with hardwood trees; a 
clump of such trees on a knoll. (The local 
form in Florida, etc. is hammock,) 1636. 
Hence Hu’mmocked ppl, a, thrown into hum- 
mocks ; hummocky. Hu'mmockmg, the form- 
ing of hummocks on an ice field. 

Hummocky (h 27 *moki), a, 1766. [f, prec. 
+ -Y.] I, Abounding in or characterized by 
hummocks. 2. Of the form or nature of a 
hummock 1791. 

llHummum (h 27 ’m 2 ?m). 1634. [Corruption 
of Arab, hammam hot bath (Hammam).] An 
Oriental bathing establishment; a Turkish 
bath ; a Hammam. 

Humoral (hiz2*moral), a, 1543. [a, F., f. 
L. humor \ see -al.] i. Med, Of or belonging 
to, consisting of, or containing any of the 
humours or fluids of the body; caused by a 
disordered state of the humours 1547. b. Re- 
lating to the bodily humours ; applied esp. to 
the ancient doctrine that all diseases were due 
to disorder in the humours; as, hzimoral patho- 
logy 1793. f 2. gen. Humid, fluid. TiMME. 
Hence Hu’moralism, h. pathology. Hu-mo- 
ralist, a believer in h. pathology. Humo- 
rali'stic a, of or belonging to the humoralists. 
Humoresque (hiwmore'sk), sh, 1889. [ad. 
Ger. humoreske, f. L. humor \ see -esque,] 
Mm, A humorous or capricious composition. 
Humorism (hiw*m6riz’m). 1831. [f. as 
prec., after humorist^ 1. Med, The doctrine 
of the four bodily humours (see Humour sh.), 
and their relation to temperaments and to 
diseases 1832. 2. The characteristics of a 

humorist (see Humorist 2). Coleridge. 
Humonst, humourist (hi«-m6rist). 1596. 
[a. F. kumoriste, ad. med.L. humorzsta, f, L. 
humor \ see -1ST.] ti. A fantastical or whim- 
sical person ; a faddist “I830, 2. A facetious 

or comical person, a wag ; now esp, one skilled 
in the literary or artistic expression of humour. 
Also fig, 1599. 3. = Humoralist 1846. 

I. A humourist is one that is greatly pleased, or 
greatly displeased with little things Watts. 2. Men 
..prefer the Conversation of Humourists before that 
of the Serious 1707. Hence Humori'Stic a. be- 
longing to, characteristic of, or of the nature of a 
humorist ; {pccasl) humorous. 

Humorize (hiw'morsiz), v, 1598, [f. L. 
humor + -IZE.J ti. inir. To comply with the 
humour of a person or thing. Marston, 2, 
To speak or think humorously 1609, 
Humorous (hiw'mtos), '1578. [With 
sense i cf. late L. (h)umo?'osus moist, wet. In 
other senses f. FIumour ti. Moist, humid, 

damp “I612. f 2. = FIumoral i. -1831. '1"3. 
Full of, or subject to, humours; capricious, 
whimsical ; odd, fantastic -1823 ; moody, 
peevish -1842. 4. Full of, characterized by, 

or showing humour or drollery; facetious, 
comical 1705. 

X. The hum’rous Fogges, night Drayton. 3. Pall’d 
Appetite is h., and must he gratify’d with Sauces 
rather than Food Steele. He is h, to his Wife, he 
beats his Children Penn. 4. The Western American 
is always h. Besant & Rica, lienee Hu*morous-ly 
adv.f -ness. 

Humour, humor yz^-moi), sh, 

MJE. [a. AF. (h)umour, OF. (h)umor, -"Ur, 
mod.F. humeur : — L. humorem, umorem fluid, 
moisture. The form humour is now usual in 
Great Britain, humor m U.S, The pronunciation 
of the initial h is only recent. Cf. PIONOUR.] 

I. Physical senses. +1, Moisture; damp ex- 
halation -1697. 2. Any fluid or juice of an 

animal or plant, either natural or morbid. 
Now rare or arch, ME, b. spec. One of the 
four chief fluids {cardinal humours) of the 


body (blood, phlegm, cboler, and melancholy 
or black choler), by the relative proportions of 
which a person’s physical and mental qualities 
and disposition were formerly held to be deter- 
mined (see Temperament), Obs. exc. Hist. 
ME. 3. One of the transparent fluid or semi- 
fluid parts of the eye, viz. the aqueous humour 
in front of the iris, and the vitreous humour^ 
which fills most of the space between the iris 
and the retina; formerly including also the 
denser crystalline lens ME. 

I. To. .sucke vp the humours Of the danke Morning 
Jul. C, II. i, 262. 2. b. He answered me that cboler 
was the cause of my sicknes 1581, ^Black h , black 
choler or melancholy. 

n. I. Mental disposition (orig. as determined 
by the proportion of the bodily humours; see 
I. 2 b); temperament 1475. fb, transf. 
Character, style; sentiment, spirit (of a writing, 
musical composition, etc.) -1717. a. Tempo- 
rary state of mind; mood, temper 1525; f habi- 
tual frame of mind -1676. 3. A state of mind 

having no apparent ground or reason; mere 
fancy, whim, caprice, freak, vagary 1565. 4. 

a. That quality of action, speech, or writing, 
which excites amusement; oddity, comicality. 

b. The faculty of perceiving what is ludicrous 
or amusing, or of expressing it; jocose imagina- 
tion or treatment of a subject. (Less purely 
intellectual than toii, and often allied to 
pathos.) 1682. 

1. Thus He curbe her mad and headstrong humor 
Tam, Shr, iv. 1. 212. z. Was euer woman in this 
humour woo’d ? Shaks, Every Man in his Humour 
B. Jons, (title), 3. These are complements, these are 
humours L.L.L, in. i. 23. I naue an humor to 
knock® you indifferently well - .and that’s the humor 
of it Hen. F", ii. i. 63. The humors of Election Day 
Hawthorne, 4. The happy compound of pathos and 
playfulness, which we style.. h. 1854. Phrase. Out 
ofh , : displeased; out of conceit Txntk, 

Humour, humor, v. 1588. [f. Humour 
sb.] 1, trans. To comply with the humour of; 
to indulge. 2. Jig, To comply with the pecu- 
liar nature or exigencies of; to adapt oneself 
to; to act in compliance with; to fit, suit {wzi/i 
something) 1588. ts- trazis. To give a particu- 
lar style to. Walton. 

X, To h. the ignorant L,L»L, iv. ii. 52. 2. The 
man That with smooth air couldst humour best our 
tongue Milt. (In wood-carving) to h. the wood. 3. 
This Song was well humor’d by the maker 1653- 

Humoured, humored (hiw’m^id, y«*m9id), 
a, 1598. [f. Humour and v, + -ed.] i. 
Having a (specified) disposition, as Good- 
humoured, etc. f 2. Imaginary, Purchas. 
3. Indulged 1649. 

Hu*mourless, -orless, a. 1847. [-less.] 
Devoid of humour. 

Humoursome, humorsome (hiz 7 *mojsi^m), 
a. 1656. [f. Humour sb, -h -some.] i. = 
Humorous 3. a. Indulgent 1876. 

X. The Divine Will.. not a meer arbitrary, H... 
thing CoDwoRTH. Hence Hu‘moiirsome-ly adv.^ 
-ness. 

Hump (hz^mp), 1708. [First exempli- 
fied, 1681, in the 'comb, hump-hacked — 
earlier crump-hacked. Of uncertain origin.] 

1. A protuberance; esp. a protuberance on the 
back occurring as a normal feature in the 
camel, bison, etc., or as a deformity in man. 

2. transf, A hummock 1838, 3. A fit of ill 

humour; sulks (slang) 1727. 4. aitrih, iZoq, 

Humpi V, 1673. [f. prec.] f i. inir. To have 
a fit of ill humour, sulk. a. trans. To give 
(one) * the hump ’. Thackeray. 3. trans. To 
make hump-shaped; to hunch. Also ahsol. 
1840. 4. To hoist or carry (a bundle) upon 

the back (Austral, slang) 1853. 5. reft. To 

exert oneself, make an effort (£/.*S. slan^ 1835, 
Humpback, hump-back, sh, (a.) 1697. 
[See Hump sh.'] 1. (hu'mp-ba*ck.) A back hav- 
ing a hump, a. (hu'mpback,) A person with a 
humped back 1712. 3. =» h, whale 1725. 4. 

adj. Having a hump on the back 1725. 

4. .Humpback whale, a whale of the genus 
Megaptera,^ so called because the low dorsal fin forms 
a chaiacteristic hump on the back. 

Hump-backed, a, 1681. [See Hump sh. 
The stress varies.] Having a humped or 
crooked back; hunched. Also transf. 
Humped (hz?mpt), a, 1713. [f. Hump sh. 
+ -ED 2.] Having a hump (or humps) ; having 
the back rounded. 


Humph (h2?mf), inter j, (and sh^ 1681. 
The syllable ‘ h'mf ! ’ used as an expression of 
doubt or dissatisfaction. Also sb,. as a name 
for this utterance. Hence Humph v, to utter 
the syllable ‘ h’mf 1 

Hu*mpless, a, 1868. Having no hump. 
fHump-shoulder. 1704. [See Hump sh,'] 
A shoulder raised into^ a hump. Hence 
tHump'shouldered a. having a hump-shoulder. 
Humpty (hz^’m^ti), 1825. [? from next 

wd.] Humped, hump-backed. Also as jA, a 
low padded cushion seat 1924. 
Humpty-dumpty (h2?*mPtidz>*mPti), 1698. 
[In sense i, ? f. Hum sb.'^ 3 ; in sense 2, from 
hump and dump, with intrusive f. ] 

A. sb, I. A drink, ‘ ale boiled with brandy’. 
2. A short, dumpy, bump-shouldered person ; 
in the nursery rime explained as an egg (in 
reference to its shape) ; also allusively 1785. 

B. adj. Short and fat 1785. 

Humpy (h»'mpi), sh, 1873. [Native oompi^ 
infi. by hump^ A native Austr^ian hut. 
Humpy (h2?*mpi), a, 1708. [f. Hump sh. 
+-y^,] Having humps; marked by protuber- 
ances ; humped ; hump-like. 

Humstruin (h2i*mstn7m). 1739. [f. Hum 
v.^ + Strum v.] i, A musical instrument of 
rude construction or out of tune, 2. Indiffer- 
ently played music 1882. 

11 Humus Qxiu'vam). 1796. [L.] Vegetable 
mould; the dark-brown or black substance re- 
sulting from the slow decomposition of organic 
matter. It is a valuable constituent of soils 
Also aitrih, 

Hun (h2?n). 1607. [ad. med.L. Hunni app. 
ult. from Hun-yU, name of a Turkic tribe. (In 
OE. Hdne, Htlzias.)'] j. One of an Asiatic race 
of warlike nomads, who invaded Europe c A. D. 
375, and later, under their king Attila (styled 
Flagellum Dei, the scourge of God), overran 
and ravaged a great part of it. 2. transf. A 
reckless destroyer of the beauties of nature or 
art; cf. ‘Goth’, ‘Vandal’ 1806. b. During 
the war of 1914-18, applied generally to the 
Germans, in allusion to their methods of warfare. 

2. Where furious Frank, and fiery H., Shout in 
their sulphurous canopy Campbell, 

Huneb (h 27 nj), sb, 1630. [In sense 1 from 
next; in sense 2 deduced from hunch-backed,] 

1. The act of hunching ; a push, thrust, shove. 
Obs. exc. dial, 2. A hump 1804. 3. A lump, 
a hunk 1790. 4. U.S. A presentiment 1904. 

Hunch (hz^nj), V. 1581, [First traced in 
the comb, hzinch-hacked, substituted for hunch- 
backed in the second Quarto of Fich. III. iv. 
iv. 81.] I. intr. To push, thrust, shove. Also 
fig. dial. 2. trans. To push, shove, thrust. 
dial, 1659, 3. trans. To compress, bend, or 
arch convexly 1678. 

2. Hunching and Justling one another 1668. 3. He 
sat . . hunched up, with his knees and his chin together 
1892. 

Htmchback, htmch-back. 1712. [f. 

Hunch jA + Back jA] i. (hz>'njibae*k) A 
hunched back 1718. a. (hz^'n/ibsek) == Hump- 
back sh. 2. 1712. 3. attrib. Hump-backed 

1850. So Hu'nchbacked having a protuber- 
ant or crooked back. 

Hundred (hz;*ndred), sb, and a. [OE. hun- 
dred, pi. -red,-redu, hundrad jimt., corresp. to a 
Gothic type^hunda-raj>, lit. the tale or number 
of 100,] I. The cardinal number equal to ten 
times ten, or five score. Symbols 100 or C. 
a. As sb, or quasi-sb. In sing., usually a 
(arch, an) h., emphatically one h, \ in expressing 
rate, the k. In pL, hundreds. After a numeral 
adj., hundred is generally used as a collective 
pi. (Cf. dozen.) OE. b. As adj. or quasi-adj., 
followed immediately by a pi. (or collective) 
noun OE. c. The cardinal form hundred is 
also used as an ordinal when followed by other 
numbers, the last of which alone takes the 
ordinal form; e.g. * the hundred-and-first’, etc. 

2. Often used indef. for a large number ME. ; 

also, for a definite number more than five score 
1469. 3* In England, etc.; A subdivision of a 
county or shire, having its own court ; also 
formerly the court. Chiltern Hundreds', see 
Chiltern. OE. b. A division of a county in 
Delaware 1621. 4. = Hundredweight 1542. 

X. Add one round h. Pope. Tickets fabricated by 
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the h. 1885, Some hundreds of men were present 
(jnod,). Eight h. of the brave Cowper. b. The h. and 
one odd chances {, 77 zod.). Phr. Tiu Hundred Days, 
the period of the restoration of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
after his escape from Elba, ending June 22, 1S15. 

2. Phr. Great or lon^ h . : usu. = 120. 3. It is certain 
that in some instances the h. was deemed to contain 
exactly joo hides of land F, W. Maitland. Coml>. 
Hundred-court, in Enf. Hzst. thfi court having 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within a territorial 
hundred. 

Hundredal (h27'ndredal), a. 1862. [f. 

Hundred 3 + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
territorial hundred. 

Hu-ndredary. 1700. htmdre- 

darius ; see next and -ARY.j = Hundreder i. 
Hundreder, -or (h^rndredoi, -gi). 1455- 
[f. Hundred 3 + -ER2; in med.L. kundreda^- 
rius,2 I. The bailiif or chief officer of a hun- 
dred. 2, An inhabitant of a hundred, esp. one 
liable to serve on a jury 1501. 

Hundredfold (hz^-ndrMf^uld). ME. [f. 
Hundred + -fold.] i. A hundred times 
as much or as many, 2. adv, A hundred times 
(in amount). Now always a {an) h, ME. 3. 
sb. A hundred times the amount or number 
ME. 

z. Annies which outnumbered them ah. Macaulay. 

3. Some [brought forth] an h. Matt. xiii. 8. 

Hundredm (h2?-ndred])), a, (j^.) ME. [f. 
Hundred +-th.] i. Coming last in order of 
a hundred successive individuals. 2. sb, A 
hundredth part 1774. 

^ I. Httndredth part : one of a hundred equal parts 
into which a whole is, or may be, divided. 

Hundredweight (h2?*ndredw^t). 1474. [f- 
Hundred + Weight. The pi. is unchanged 
after a numeral or an adj. expressing plurality, 
as many^ An avoirdupois weight equal to 112 
pounds ; prob. orig. to 100 pounds, whence the 
name. Abbrev. cwt. (formerly C.J. 

^ Locally it has varied from 100 to 120 lb,; in XJ.S. it 
is now usu. 100 lb. 

Hung (h27g), a. 1641. [pa. pple. of 
Hang a^.J i. Suspended ; (of meat) suspended 
in the air to be cured by drying, or to become 
high 1655. 2. Furnished with hanging things 

1648; f having pendent organs -1785. 3. CAiS. 
Of a jury ; see Hang v. I, 6 b. 

Hung, pa. t. and pple. of Hang v. 
fHu»ngar. 1565. OeuUngarJ] i. A 
Hungarian -1606. 2. A gold coin of Hungary, 
worth about 5A -1756. 

Hungarian (h2?qges*rian). 1553. [f. med.L. 
Hnngaria.2 A. a4j. i. Of, belonging to, or 
native of Hungary 1600. ts. Thievish,* needy, i 
beggarly (with play on hungry) -1608. 

I. H. horse, H. leather, z. Merry W, i, iii. 23. 

B. sb, I. A native or inhabitant of Hungary; 
a Hungarian horse ; the language of Hungary 
1553* t2. (With play on hunger,) A hungry 

person, a great eater -1632. 
f HungaTic, a, 1661. [ad. med.L. Hungari- 
cus ,2 — Hungarian a , i. -1694. 

H, /even an old name for typhus fever. 

Hungary (h2?*ggari). 1450. [ad. med.L. 
Hungaria, f. Hungart, Ungari, U?igri, Ugri, 
med.Gr.O077/)ot, Ger. names applied 

to the Magyars.] i. A country of central 
Europe, formerly a part of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, f 2. A Hungarian 1502. 

H, water \ distilled water, made of rosemary 
flowers infused in rectified spirit of wine 1698. 
Hunger (h2?*gg0j), sh, [OE. hunger, ~ur 
: — OTeut. ^huyg 7 'u-.) i. The uneasy or pain- 
ful sensation caused by want of food ; craving 
appetite. Also, the exhausted condition caused 
by want of food. Often personified. 2. Dearth; 
famine. Obs, or arch, OE. 3. transf, and 
fig. Strong desire or craving 1548. 

*. For strong hounguer he criede loude ME. The 
parent of all industries is H. Drummond. 

Comb, !h.«maTch, a match undertaken esp. by un- 
employed to call attention to their condition ; h.-rot, 
a disease in corn or fcattle due to deficient nourish- 
ment ; h..stlike sb., refusal by a prisoner to take 
food, in order to obtain release ; also ^b. 

Hunger (ha^'ggoi), v, [OE- hyngran (later 
hinpian), f. hungr-, HUNGER sb.\ fi. impers. 
as in it hungers me : * there is hunger to me 
I am hungry -ME. 2. infr. To feel or suffer 
hunger, be hungry OE, 3. transf. and fig. 
To long /or, to hanker after 1440. t4. trans. 

To have a hunger or craving for; to desire 


with longing -1563. 5« To subject to hunger ; 

to starve, famish 1575. 

2 , 1 hungerd and yhe me fedde Hampole. 3. Blessed 
are they which doe h. and thirst after righteousnesse 
Matt. V. 6. 

Htrnger-bit, a, ME. = next. 
Hu'iiger-bitten, a, [OE. hungerbitest .2 

Pinched with hunger ; famished, starved. 
Hungered (h2?-gg9id),^.tzroA. ME. [Partly 
aphet. f. A-hungered, partly pa. pple. of 
Hunger v. 5.] Hungry ; famished, starved. 
Hu*ngerer. ME. [f. Hunger +-er1.] 
One who suffers hunger ; one who longs. 
Hu*ngerly, a, Obs. or arch. ME. [f. Hun- 
ger sh, + -LY^.] Hungry-looldng; having a 
famished look. So Humgerly adv. hungrily, 
greedily. Ohs. or arch. 1557. 
tHu-nger-starve, v, ME. [f. Hunger sh, 
+ Starve v.) trans. To star\’e with hunger ; 
to starve -1879. 

Hungry (hi>*qgri), a. [OE. kungrig, ^reg 
: — ^WGer. type ^kungrag-, f. Hunger sb , ; see 
-Y^.] I. Having the sensation of hunger; 
feeling pain or uneasiness from want of food ; 
having a keen appetite. Also transf. 2. a. 
Famine-stricken. ? Obs. ME. h. Of food: 
Eaten with keen appetite. Now rare or Ohs, 
1552. 3. a. Of food, etc.; That leaves one 

hungry. Hencey^. Unsatisfying. Nowr^zr<?. 
1561. b. Inducing hunger {rare) i6ri. 4. 
transf, and fig. Eager, greedy, avaricious ME. 
5. 'More disposed to draw from other sub- 
stances than to impart to them' (J.); esp. of 
land, etc. : Not rich or fertile, poor ; of rivers : 
Not supplying food for fish, -f Applied formerly 
also to hard w-aters, acrid wines, etc. 1420. 

I. Hee hath filled the h. with good things Luke i. 53. 
transf. Yond Cassius has a leane and h.Iooke ful. C- 
I. ii. 194, 2. a. In the sowre h. tyme Chaucer. 3. 

b. A a, sermon Thackeray. 4. The h. flame devours 
the silent dead Pope. 5. Flat tracts of h. pasture 
ground Keatinge. Hence Hu’ngrily adv. Hu*n- 
griness. 

Himk (h27gk), sh. 1813. [Identical with 
West Fiem. hurihe {een hunke brood a hunk of 
bread).] A large piece cut off; a thick or 
clumsy piece, a lump ; a hunch. 

Hunker (lit?‘gk3i), sh. U.S, ? Obs. 1849. 
[app. f. Hunks 53.-f-ER.] In U.S. politics: 
A conservative, one opposed to innovation or 
change ; a nickname first used in the State of 
New York about 1845. Hence Hu’nkerism. 
Hunkers (ho-gkojz), sb. pi. Sc. 1785. [?] 
In the phr. on one's hunkers, in a squatting 
position, with the haunches, knees, and ankles 
acutely bent. 

Hunks (h27gks), sb. Also hunx. 1602. 
[Origin unkn.J A surly, crusty old person ; 
now usu., a close-fisted, stingy man ; a miser. 
They all think me a close old h. Earl Orrery. 

Hunnish (hzj’niJ), a. [f. Hun + -ishL] 
Of, pertaining to, or like the Huns Byron. 
tHunt, jAI [OE. hunta hunter OTeut. 
type '^hunton-l) A hunter ; a huntsman -1807. 
Hunt (h27nt), me. [f. Huntz/.] I. 
The act of hunting; the act of chasing wild 
animals for sport or for food ; the chase. b. 
fig. and gen. Pursuit, as of a wild animal ; a 
search, esp. a diligent search 1605. 2. a. A 

body of persons engaged in, or associated for 
the purpose of, hunting with a pack of hounds 
1579* tb. Game kiEed in hunting. Cyrnh. III. 
VI. 90. c. The district huntea 1857. 3. 

Change-ringing. (Cf. Hunt v. 7.) 1684. 

X. The h. is vp, the morneis bright and gray Tit. A. 
n. ii. I. b. On a h. for lodgings 1852. 2. c. Within 
the Heythrop h. {mod.). 

Hunt (hz^nt), z?. [OE. huniian OTeut. 
type ^huntSjan.) i. intr. To go in pursuit 
of wild animals or game; to engage in the 
chase. Also of animals : to pursue their prey. 
2. trans. To pursue (wild animals or game) 
for the purpose of catching or killing ; to chase 
for food or sport; often spec, to pursue with 
hounds. Also said of animals. OE. 3, (fig. 
and pn.) intr. To search {after or for any- 
thing, esp. with eagerness ME.; trans. to 
search for (esp. with desire or diligence) ; to 
endeavour to capture, obtain, or find ME. ; to 
track 1579. 4. trans. To pursue with force, 

violence, or hostility ; to chase or drive away 
or out ME. Msofig. 5. To scour (a district) 


in pursuit of game ; spec, to make (a district) 
the field of fox-hunting ; fig. to examine every 
comer of 1440. 6. 'To use in hunting 1607, 

7. Change-ri 7 iging. To alter the position of a 
bell in successive changes so as to shift it by 
degrees from the first place to the last {husiting 
up), or from the last to the first {h. down) 1684. 
I The dog kinds love to h. in company Goldsm. 

2. The King he is hunting the DeareZ-.Z../. iv. iii 1. 

3. Sathanas. .dayly hunteth to take thy soule 1526. 
He neuer huntit benefice 1573. I hunted the seams 
still farther up the^ glacier Tyndall. 4 He might 
lay his account with being hunted out of society 
Scott, 5. He hunted the Cottesmore country 1S75. 
6. To rear, feed, hunt, and discipline the pack Somer- 
ville. 

Phrase. To k. counter : see Counter adv. i ; h. the 
slipper, a parlour game in which a ring of players 
passes a slipper covertly while a player in the middle 
tries to get hold of it 1766, 

Htmter (h2?*ntsi). ME. [f. Huntz/. +-er 1.] 
I. A man who hunts; one engaged in the 
chase of wild animals ; a huntsman. b. fig. 
and gen. One who searches eagerly for some- 
thing. (Usu. in comb., as fortune-h., etc.) 
ME. 2. A horse used, or adapted for use, in 
hunting 1655. b. A dog used in or adapted 
for hunting 1591. 3. An animal that hunts its 

prey ; spec. = hunting-spider 1658. 4. = Hunt- 
ifig-watch 1851. 5. attrih. 1483. 

Contb. hunter’s mass, a shortened mass for 
hunters eager for the chase 1595 ; hunter’s moon, 
a name for the full moon next after the Harvest 

MOON. 

Hunterian (hz^ntlsTian), a. 1807. [f. 

+ -IAN.] Of or belonging to John 
Hunter (1728-1793), or his brother William 
Hunter (1718-1783), famous Scottish surgeons. 
Hunting, z;^/. J?. OE. [-ingI.] The action 
of Hunt v. Also Comb. So Hu’nting ppl. a. 

Comb. : h.-box^ a small country-house for h. ; -case, 
a watch-case with a hinged cover to protect the 
glass; -crop, a straight whipstock with a leather 
loop for insertion of a thong or lash ; -dog, a dog 
used for hunting ; also, the Hyena-dog of S. Africa, 
which hunts in packs; -field, the ground on which a 
hunt is going on ; also, the body of mounted huntsmen 
following the hounds; -flaSK; -horn, a horn on 
which signals are blown in hunting ; on a side-saddle, 
the second pommel on the near side ; h. leopard, 
the Cheetah {Eeiis jubata) ; -piece, a picture repre- 
' seating a hunting scene; -seat, a country-house 
occupied only during the hunting season ; -shirt U.S., 
a trapper’s shirt, orig. made of deerskin and orna- 
mented ; -song, a song sung during a hunt, or relating 
to hunting ; -watch, a watch having a hunting-case 
tqprotect the glass. 

Hu’nting-^ound. 1777. [f. Hunting 
vbl. J^.] A district or tract of country adapted 
for hunting, or in which hunting is practised. 
Also/^. 

Happy hunting-ground{s : those expected by the 
American Indians in the world to come ; hence, the 
future state. Also/^. a favourable place for hunting, 
collecting, etc. 

Huntress (h2?-ntres). ME. [f. Hunter + 
-ESS.] I. A woman (or goddess) who follows 
the chase. Also transf and fig, 2. A mare 
used for hunting 1858. 

Huntsman (hzp-ntsman). 1567. [f. hunfs 
genitive of Hunt sb. -i- Man.] i. A man who 
hunts, a hunter. 2. spec. 'The manager of a 
hunt, who takes charge of the hounds and 
directs the pursuit of game 1596. 

Co 7 nh. ]l.’s cup, Sarracenia purpurea, a N. Araer. 
plant so called from its pitcher-shaped leaves. 

Hu’ntsmansMp. 1631. [-ship.] The posi- 
tion, office, or business of a huntsman ; the art 
of hunting. 

Hunt*s-up. 1537. Orig. the hunt is up^ an 
old song or tune sung or played to awaken 
huntsmen in the morning, and also used as a 
dance. Hence : a. An early morning song ; 
tb. a disturbance, uproar. Obs. or dial. 

a. Hunting thee hence, with Hunts-vp to the day 
Shaks. 

Hup, hiupp (h»p), interj. 1733. A call to 
a horse to quicken his pace. Hence Hup v. 
intr. to shout hup, to urge on a horse. 
HuTCkeon. Sc. and north, ME. [OF. heri- 
chon.) A hedgehog. 

Hurden ; see Harden. 

HuTdies, sb. pi. Sc. 1535. [?] The but- 
tocks, the hips. Also fig. 

Hurdle (hfi-id’l), sh. [OE. hyrdel :-OTetit. 
type ^hurdilo-z, f. OTeut, *hurdi-s, pre-Teitt. 
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'^kriis ; cf. L. cratis hiirdle, Gr, KvpTia wicker- | 
work, Skr. to spin, to fasten together.] 

I. A portable rectangular frame, orig. having 
horizontal bars interwoven or wattled with 
withes of hazel, willow, etc. ; = wattle ; but 
now often an open frame, like a field gate ; used 
chiefly to form temporary fences, sheep-pens, 
etc, b. A kind of frame or sledge on which 
traitors used to be drawn through the streets 
to execution ME. c. Foriif, etc. A wattled 
hurdle, used to lay upon marshy ground or 
across a ditch to provide a firm passage, or 
for other purposes ME. 2. Anything formed, 
like a hurdle, of crossing bars or grating ME. 

Comh. h.-race, a race in which the contestants 
have to jump over hurdles ; also iJu hurdles. Hu-rd- 
ier, one who makes hurdles or runs in hurdle-races. 

HuTdle, V. 1598. [f. prec. sb.] fl* trans. 
To construct like a hurdle ; to wattle. 2. To 
enclose or mark (9^with hurdles 1632. ts* To 
bush-harrow 1733. 4* To compete in 

a hurdle-race 1896. 

Hurds: see Hards. 

Hurdy-gurdy (h^-idiig^adi). 1749. [A-PP- 
echoic.] I. A lute-like instrument, having 
strings (two or more of which are tuned as 
drones) ; the strings are sounded by the revo- 
lution of a rosined wheel turned by the left 
hand, the notes being obtained by the action 
of keys which stop the strings. Now applied 
pop. to the barrel-organ. 2. (More fully hurdy- 
gurdy wheel,) An impact wheel driven by a 
tangential jet of water which strikes a series of 
buckets on the periphery, U,S, 1872. 

Hure, ME. [a. OF. hure hair of the 
head, head.] -fi. A cap -1482. 2. The head 
of a boar, wolf, or bear 1844. 

Hurkaru, var. of Hircarra. 

Hurl (hM), sh. ME. [f. Hurl v,'] i. 
The action or an act of hurling 1530. 2. The 

stick or club used in the game of hurling 1791. 
3. Swirl (rare) ME. t4. Strife, contention; 
tumult -1653. 

Hurl (hwl), V* ME. [In early ME. con- 
fused with hurtle, also with harl to drag; 
assoc, later w. whirlJ] i. intr. To move with 
violence or impetuosity; to rush; to dash. 
Obs. or arch, 2. irans. To drive or impel with 
impetuous force or violence ME. 3, trans. To 
precipitate, throw down, overthrow {lit, and 
j^g,) ME. 4. To throw or cast ; to fling; fto 
* throw ' in wrestling ME, b. spec. To play 
the game of hurling 1766. 5. transf. and fig. 

To throw out or forth (words, threats, rays, 
etc.) with force 1590. t6. intr. To roar or 

bluster as the wind; to howl -1598. 

2. Amr hurled his troops, .in vain against the solid 
walls of Babylon 1884. 3. Raised to power and hurled 
from it Macaulay. 4. Hector and Ajax h. their 
lances at each other 1874. g. Hurling defiance toward 
the vault of Heav'n Milt. P,L, i. 669. 

HuTlbat. 1440. [app. f. Hurl v. -h Bat 
sb,^'] fi. ? Some form of club; rendering L. 
aclys a small javelin -1656. f2. Used to 

render L. exstus Cestus 2 -1791. 3. — Hurl 
sb. 2. 1820. 

Hurl-bone, late var. of Whirl-bone. 
f Hurled, a. 1460. [Cf. mod. Du. horrel 
(-voet).'\ Deformed or distorted, as a club-foot 
-1647. 

tHurlement. 1585. [f. Hurl -h-ment.] 
Rush, violence ; confusion -1618. 

Hurler (hiJubr), 1440. [f. Hurl v. -i- 
-ER^,] I. One who throws with violence 
1532. a. spec. One who plays either game of 
Hurling 1602. 3. One who contends or 

strives 1440. 

Hurley (hip*ili). Also burly. 1825. [f. 
Hurl v.'j 1. The Irish game of hurling 
1841. a. The stick or club used in this game; 
a club or cudgel of the same shape 1825. 3. 

The ball used in hurling 1856. 
tHurley-backet. Sc, 1529. [Cf. Hurlz'.] 

I. A sport consisting in sliding down a steep 
place in a trough or sledge, as in tobogganing 
-1810. a. An ill-hung carriage. Scott. 
Hurling (h»-jliq), vdl. sb, ME. [f. Hurl 
V, + -ING^.] I. Throwing; esp. with violence, 
a. a. A game, closely akm to hand-ball, once 
popular in Cornwall 1600, b. In Ireland, a game 


resembling hockey 1366. t3. Strife ; commotion 
-1576. f 4. The violent rushing of wind; the 
sound of this; rolling of thunder -1668. 

2. a. H. taketh his denomination from throwing of 
the ball Carew. 

tHurlpit, -pool, var. ff. Whirlpit Obs., 
Whirlpool. 

tHurlwind. 1509. [f. Hurl v. for Whirl 
z’.] = Whirlwind -1640. 

Hurly (h»uli). 1596. [f. Hurl v.I Com- 
motion; strife. 

Hurly-burly (b 5 *jli,b^-ili), sh., a., and 
adv, 1539. [Formed on the phr. hurling and 
bu7'ling. The simple Hurly is later.] 1. sb. 
Commotion, strife, uproar, confusion. (For- 
merly a dignified word.) 2. adj. Attended 
with commotion or disturbance; tumultuous 
1596. t3* adv. Tumultuously; confusedly 

-1704. 

I. When the Hurley-burley’s done, When the Bat- 
taile’s lost, and wonne Macb, i. i. 3. Hence Hurly- 
burly V. to throw into, or make, a hurly-burly. Obs 
or arch. 

Huronian (hiur^vni^), a. 1862. [f. 

Huron + -IAN.] Geol. Of or belonging to 
Lake Huron ; a term at one time applied to a 
division of the archaean series of rocks as found 
in Canada. 

Hurr (h 5 i, hz^rr), v. Ohs. exc. dial. ME. 
[Echoic.] intr. To make a dull sound of 
vibration or trilling. 

R is the Dogs Letter, and hurreth in the sound 
B.Jons. 

Hurrah (hura‘, h»ra*), hurray (hurfi*, 
hvrei'), int, and sb. 1686. [A later substitute 
for Huzza. The form hurrah is literary and 
dignified; the popular form is hooray?^ 

A. int, A shout expressive of approbation, 
encouragement, or exultation; used esp. as a 
* cheer * at public meetings, etc. 1716. 

Hurrah for brown Autumn I hurrah 1 hurrah ! 1845. 

B. sb, I. A name for this shout 1686. H 2. 
Repr. F, houra, Russian urd'. The shout of 
attack of the Cossacks; hence, an attack 1841. 

Hurrah's nest : a disorderly mass j a state of con- 
fusion or disorder. U. S, 

Hurrah', hurray, v. 1798. [f. prec.] i. 
intr. To shout ‘ hurrah 1 * 2. irans. To en- 

courage with shouts of * hurrah 1' ; to ‘ cheer ’ 

tHurrer, ME. [f. Hure sh, cap -k -er 1.] 
A maker of, or dealer in, hats and caps -1766. 
Hurricane (hzzTikdin, -k^h), 1555. Also 

tfuricane. [a. Sp. huracan^ '^fm'acany from 
Carib.] i. Primarily, one of the violent wind- 
storms or cyclones of the W. Indies; hence, 
any storm in which the wind blows with terrific 
violence. transf . 2x16. fig. fa. A crowded 

fashionable assembly at a private house -1805. 

1. The winds are. . stark mad m an herricano Fuller. 
fig. A h. of cheers 1882. 

Comb. : h.-bird, the^ frigate-bird ; -deck, a light 
upper deck or platform in some steamers j so -decked 
a., having a h.-deck; -house, a shelter at the mast- 
head for the look-out man ; also, a kind of round-house 
on deck ; -lamp, a lamp so constructed as not to be 
extinguished by violent wind. 

Hence Hurricane v. intr, to make a commotion ; 
irans. to blow upon as a h. 

fHurrica'UO, sh. 1605. Also ffuricano. 
I. An early form of Hurricane. 2. Applied 
to a waterspout -1627. 

2. The dreadfull spout, Which Shipmen doe the H. 
call Tr. ^ Cr. v. ii. 172. Hence Hurrica'no v, 
{rare), to whirl or drive as a hurricane. 

Hurried (hzz’rid), ppl. a. 1667. [f. Hurry 
V, + -ED ^.] Driven along, done or performed, 
with a rapidity due to pressure or want of 
time; characterized by hurry; full of haste; 
hasty. 

1. Haste Of midnight march, and h. meeting here 
Milt. P, L. v. 778. A h, moment 1829, embrace rSss. 
Hence Hu'rried-ly adv., -ness. 

Hurrier (hzzTbi). 1611, [f. Hurry v, + 
-ER ^.] One who hurries (see the vb.). 

Hurry (hzz'ri), sb. 1600. [Orig. the sb. is 
identical in sense with Hurly. Senses 2 and 3, 
together with the earliest uses of the vb. , based on 
the element hurr, have a more immediately ono- 
matopoeic origin.] f I. Commotion, agitation; 
tumult -1843 ; excitement, perturbation -1789. 
a. Excited, hasty, or impetuous motion ; rush. 
Now rare or Obs, 1659. 3. Action accelerated 
by pressure or want of time; undue haste; the 


condition of being obliged to act quickly; eager- 
ness to get something done quicldy 1692, 
b. Qualified by no or any (with neg. implica- 
tion) : Need for hurry 1849. 4- ddvb. 1796. 

I. Too much h. of spirits Mme D'Arblay. 2. A h. 
of hoofs in a village street Longf. 3. There is no h. 
in the designs of God 1 879. b. Is there any h. ? {mod.). 
5. as adj. (U.S.), hurried. 

Hurry (lizz-ri), v. 1590. [See Hurry j 3 .] 

1. trans. To carry, convey, or cause to go 
with excessive haste 1592; to carry or dnve 
with impetuosity or without deliberation to 
some action, conduct, or condition of mind 
1595 1* tto drive with impetuous motion -1696. 

2. intr. To move or act with excited haste, 

or effort at speed. Hurry up I make haste 
[colloq.) 1590. ‘fs. trans. To agitate; to 
harass, worry. Obs. exc. dial. --1848. 4. To 

urge to greater speed ; to hasten unduly 1713. 

r. A second fear.. Which madly humes her she 
knows not whither Shaks. To h. you into an act of 
unjust aggression Thirlwall. 2- Nature never 
hurries, never takes leaps 1871. 3. Her form wasted, 
her spirits were hurried Ht. Martineau. 4. H. up 
the tea {mod.). Hence HuTryingly adv. 

Hurrygraph (hcrigrof). U,S, 1861. [f. 
Hurry + graph.] A hurried sketch or im- 
pression. 

Hurry-scurry (h2?*ri,sk»Ti), adv., adj., 
and sb, colloq, 1732. [Reduplicative f. Hur- 
ry V , : cf. Scurry z/.] 1. adv. In disorderly 
haste, pell-mell 1750. ^ 2. adj. Characterized 
by hurry and commotion 1732. 3. sb. The 

hurrying and disorderly rushing of a number; 
a rush 1754. Hence HiiTry-scTi*rry v. intr, 
to run or rush in confused and undignified 
haste. 

Hurst (h^ist). Also birst, etc. [OE. kyrst 
: — OTeut. type ^hursH-z, A freq. element in 
place-names, as in Chislehurst, Amherst, etc.] 

I. I. An eminence, hillock, knoll, or bank, 
esp. one of a sandy nature ; a ford made by a 
bed of sand or shingle. 2. A grove of trees ; 
a copse; a wood ; a wooded eminence OE. 

1. We are bound to drive the bullocks All by hollows, 
hirsts, and hillocks Scott, z. Hursts that house the 
boar 1871. 

II. 1 'echn. senses. (Connexion with prec. is 

doubtful.) 1. The frame of a pair of millstones 
1710. 2. The ring of the helve of a trip- or 

tilt-hammer, which bears the trunnions 1825, 

Comb, : h.beecb, the Hornbeam;; -frame sense 
II. 2. 

Hurt (h^.it), sb."^ ME. [app. a. OF. hurte 
(mod. heurte), f. hurter, heurter\ see Hurt v. 
The sense ‘injury’ is purely Eng.] +1. A 
knock, blow, or stroke causing a wound or 
damage -1844. Bodily injury so caused; a 
wound; a lesion; damage ME, 3. gen. Harm, 
wrong, damage, detriment ME. 

I. Of the great disordering of horses with the hurts 
of our English arrowes 1590. 2. Herbes. .To heele 

with youre hurtes hastily Chaucer. A mortall h. 
Shaks. 3. What h. can it do you ? Dickens. 

Hurt sb.^ 1562. [a. F. heurte,'] 

Her, A roundel azure ; usu. held to represent a 
hurtleberry. 

Hurt (h»jt), sb.^ Now dial. 1542. [Of un- 
certain origin.] 5= Hurtleberry. 

Hurt (hiPit), V. Pa. t. and pple. hurt. ME. 
[app. a. F. hurter (now keurter) to bring into 
collision, knock against, etc. Of obscure 
origin,] 

1. Trans, uses, ti* To knock, strike, dash 

(a thing against another, or two things together) 
-1634. i‘3. To knock, strike, give a blow to 

(so as to wound or injure) -1662. 3. To cause 

bodily or physical injury or pain to ME. 4. 
gen. To injure, do harm to ; to wrong ME. 5. 
To give mental pain to; to distress, vex, offend 
1526. 

2. Whan jjurgh )?e body hurte was Diomede Chaucer. 

3. I haue foughten with a knyght..! am sore huite 
and he bothe Malory. 4. Tres&ilian..had much 
hurt his interest with her Scott. 5 . 1 own I was hurt 
to hear it Sheridan. 

II. Intr, and absol. uses. Ti. intr. To 
strike, dash (gn or against something); to 
come into collision -1622. a. absol. To cause 
injury, do harm ; to cause or inflict pain ME. 

3. intr. for pass. To suffer injury or pain. 
(Now only cot log.) ME. 

a. They shall not h. nor destroy in all »Y 
mountaine Isa, xi, g. 3. Does your hand still h. x 
1898. 
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Hurteri (h^’itsi). 1472. [-erI.] One 
who or that which hurts or injures. 

I shall not be a h. if no helper Beaum. & Fl- 

Htirter 2 ME. [ad. F. hurtoir^ 

f. hurter Hurt z/.] i. The shoulder of an 
axle, against which the nave of the wheel 
strikes ; also, a strengthening piece on the 
shoulder of an axle, », a. A beam fixed on 
a gun-platform, to stop the wheels of the gun- 
carriage from injuring the parapet. b. A 
wooden or iron piece fastened to the top-rails ; 
of the lower gun-carriage or chassis, to check | 
the motion of the gun. 1S28. | 

HiirtM (hfi-itful), a, 1526. [f. Hurt 

jdA + -FUL.]^ Causing hurt or injury ; harmful, 
noxious, noisome. Hence Hti*rtfTil*ly adv*^ 
•ness. I 

Hurtle (h^ut’l), sh, poet, and rhet. 1773. 
[1 next.] The action or an act of hurtling ; 
dashing together, collision, conflict ; clashing 
sound. 

Hurtle (hflutl), V. How only lit or arch. 
ME. [app. a dim. and iterative of Hurt v. 
to " strike with a shock*.] 

I. irans. i, = HURT v. I. i. a. To strike 
or dash against; to come into collision with. 
Also fig. ME. 3. To drive violently or swiftly ; 
to < 2 &sh, dart, shoot, fling, cast. Often con- 
founded with hurl. By Spenser, erron., To 
brandish. 1590. 

3. The Tagged dndery toasses hurtling one another 
in the atmosphere i88i. 3. An arrow, hurtel’d ere so 
high Marvell. 

H, intr. I, To strike together or against 
something, csp. with violence or noise; to 
dash, clash, impinge ; to meet in shock and 
encounter. Also fig. ME. a. To emit a 
sound of collision ; to clatter ; hence, to move 
with clattering; to come with a crash 1509. 3* 
To dash, rush, hurry ; esp. with noise 1509. 

I. Together hurtled both their steedes Fairfax, a. 
The noise of Battel hurtled in the Aj^e JuL C. n. ii. 
23 . 3. Pell mell the men came hurtling out 1873. 

Hurtteberry (hfl*itTberi). 1460. [app. a 
deriv. of Hurt The fruit of Vaccinium 
MyrtilluSf or the shrub itself ; the whortleberry 
or bilberry; also applied to other species of 
Vaccinium, and to the HUCKLEBERRY. 

Hurtless (hfl-itles), a. ME. [f. Hurt sb.i 
-F--LESS.] I. Free from hurt; unhurt. a. 
Causing no hurt; harmless 1549. i 

I. On lionet shalt hurtlesse soe, And on the dragon 
tread 1586. 3. H. blows Dryden, Hence Hu*rt- 
less-ly adv.i ‘ness. ! 

Husband (hz7*zband), sb, [Late OE. hiis- 
honda^ -bunda, f. hits house + late OE. Ihdnda^ 
bunda, a. ON. bdndi, peasant owning his own 
house and land, freeholder, franklin, yeoman ; 
orig. pres. pple. of bda^ bda to dwell, have a 
household,] 

I. +1. The master of a house, the male head 
of a household -ME. 3. A man joined to 
a woman by marriage, Correl, of wife. ME. 
Also transf of animals and 'hplants 1553. 

Thou hast no h.yet, nor I no wife : Giue me thy 
hand Com. Err. iir. h. 68. By marriage, the h. and 
wife are one person in law Blackstone. 

II. f I. One who tills and cultivates the soil; 
a cultivator, farmer, husbandman. In early 
north, use, a manorial tenant, -1697. a. The 
manager of a household or establishment; a 
housekeeper; a steward. Obs. exc. in spec, 
applications, 1450. 3. With qualifying epithet. 
A saving, frugal, or provident man ; an econo- 
mist. (Cf. Housewife.) Now rare or arch, 
1510. 

s..*. He was accounted.. the greatest H., and most 
excellent Manager of Bees in Cornwall 1723, z. 
Ship's hmiotnd'. an agent appointed by the owners 
to attend to the business of a ship while in port; esp. 
to see that the ship is in all respects well found. N ow 
little used. 3. I had been so good a E of ray rum, 
that I had a great deal left Dk Foe. 

Husband (hc’zbflnd), 27 . ME. [f. prec. sb.] 
I. I. irms. To till (the ground), to dress or 
tend (^ees) ; to cultivate. Also jdg. 3. To 

administer as a good householder or steward ; 
to m^age vdth thrift and prudence; to econo- 
mize; also, to save 1440. 

t. Husbandi;^ the Valhes which lie nearest to them 
Hbylih. 3 . We Ware obliged to b. our amimunition 
1748. I 

n. I. trans. To ‘provide or match with a 
husband ; to mate 1565. a. To act the part 


of a husband to; to become the husband of, to 
marry 1601, b. fig. To espouse (an opinion) 
1883. 

X. I am hnsbanded with such a Clowne 1602. 2. 

Husbanding his^ means, with the hope of ultimately 
husbanding a wife 1843. Hence Hu*sbandable a. 
{rare), capable of being economically used; fit for 
cultivation. 

Hu’sbandage. [f. Husband sb. + 

-AGE.] The commission or allowance paid to a 
ship’s husband. 

Hu'Sbandland* ME. [f. Husband sb. -b 
Land.] An old northern term for the holding 
of a husband or manorial tenant, = yardland, 
virgate; the land occupied and tilled by the 
tenants of a manor, in contradistinction to the 
demesne lands. 

Hu'sbandless, a. 1546. [-less.] Unwed- 
ded ; widowed. 

Hu’sbandlike, a. and adv. 1542. [Like a, 
and adv.'] After the manner of a husband. 
Husbandly (hz^-zbandli), a. 1573* [-ly I.] 

I, Belongingtoorbefittingahusband; marital 
i 1581. 2. Pertaining to a husbandman or to 

husbandry. ? Obs. 1573. fs- Thrifty, saving, 

I economical -1734. So Hu'sbandly adv. 
thriftily, frugally, economically. 

I Husbandman (hz?'zbandmmn). -men. 
ME. [f. Husband jA+Man. In early use 
often two wds.] i. A man who tills and culti- 
vates the soil; a larmer. Also fig. ta. = 
Husband sb. I. i. ME. only. fs. = Hus- 
band sb. II. 3. Steele. 

Husbandly (hz^-zbandri). ME, [-RY.] 
ti. Domestic economy. tb. transf. and fig. 

I Management (as of a household) -1658. 3. 

I The business of a husbandman ; agriculture, 

I farming ME. ; Tiiifl^trial occupation generally 
I -1639. t3. concr. Household goods; agri- 

I cultural produce ; land under cultivation ; the 
I body of husbandmen on an estate -1628. 4. 

! (Good or bad) economy ; absol. economy, thrift, 

■ profit ME. 

I ^ I. The h. and mannage of my house Merck. V, in. 
iv. 25. 3. The chief branch of h. is the rearing of 

sheep 1806. 3. Spoones and stooles, and al swich 

‘ housbondrye Chaucer. Ye are goddis husbandrye 
Tindale 1 Cor. iii. 9. 4, Good h. and frugality are 

! quite out of fashion 1745. 

Husb (hzir), sb. 1601. [f. Hush Rare 
bef. 19th C.J Suppression of sound; silence; 
stillness, quiet.^ , 

It is the h. of night Byron. j 

Husb (h2?|), a. arch. 1602. [Modified f. 
Hushto:.] Silent, still, hushed. Haml. ii. ii.508. 
Husb (h2?J), V?- 1546. [app. f. Husht a.] 
I. trans. To make silent, stiU, or quiet ; * to 
silence. 2. transf. andyf^. To suppress ; to 
allay, lull, pacify. Also with up. 1632. 3. 

intr. To become or be silent, quiet, or still. 
Also colloq. with n-p. 1561. 

3. Phr. H. up : to suppress mention of; to keep 
from getting known. 

Husb v.^ dial. 1613. To shoo. 

Husb, 27.3 n. dial. 1750. [Echoic.] trans. 
To send or let forth (water) with a rush ; spec, 
in Lead Mining, to send a rush of water over 
a sloping surface, m order to uncover ore, and 
separate it from earth and stones, 

Htisb. (h 27 j), inf. 1604. [Later form of 
Husht int., orimper. of Hush w.^] A com- 
mand to be quiet ; silence 1 
Hu'sb-boat, -Ship. [Hush z'.i] An 
armed ship disguised as a peaceful vessel to 
lure German submarines in the war of 1914-18. 

Hushed (h 27 jt),/^/. <z. 1602, [Historically 
for Husht, but treated later as pa. pple. of 
Hush Silenced, stilled, quieted. 

N o more ; but hush'd as Midnight Silence go Dryden. 

Husher = usher : see Huisher. 
Hush-hush. 1919. Reduplic. ofHusHiw/., 
used attrib. to denote anything to be kept 
sp^ecially secret. 

Hush-money. 1709. [See Hush z^.i] 
Money paid to prevent disclosure or exposure, 
or to hush up a crime, etc. 

Husht, int. Now dial. ME. s^Hush int. 
Husht (h2?Jt), a. arch. ME. [Varies with 
Hust, and whist, from the interj. forms. It 
was at length felt as a pa. pple., as if hnsh~t, 
whence a new vb. Hush, Now treated as a 


variant spelling of husk'd. Hushed.] Silent, 
stiil, quiet ; later. Rendered silent. 

Euen as the wind is h. before it rameth Shaks. 
Husk (hzjsk), sb.'^ [Late ME. huske\ pos- 
sibly f. OE. hds house.] i. The dry outer in- 
tegument of certain fruits and seeds ; a glume 
or rind ; spec, in U.S., the outer covering of an 
ear of maize or Indian corn. 2. ta. The cori- 
aceous wing-case of an insect ; an elytron, b. 
The shell or case of a chrysalis ; a cocoon (? 
arch,). 1552. 3. techn. ' The supporting frame 
of a run of millstones’ (Knight) 1875. 4» 

transf. and fig. The (usually worthless) outside 
or exterior of anything 1547. 

I, The huskes that the swine did eate LuJce xv, i6. 
2. The dragon-fly-. An inner impulse rent the veil Of 
his old E Tennyson. 4. A few huskes of reason 1644. 

Husk (h2?sk),j^.2 1722. [In sense i ? f. 

prec.; in sense 2 app. f, Husky a.] i. A dis- 
ease affecting cattle ; a short dry cough. 2. 
Huskiness 1816. 

Husk (h 27 sk), 27.1 1562. [f. Husk 

irans. To remove the husk from. 

Husk (h 27 sk), Z/.2 local. 1577. [Goes with 
Husk sb.^] intr. Of cattle : To cough as when 
suffering from the husk. 

Husked (huskt), a. 1583. [f. Husk sb?- 
and w.^] f I. Furnished or covered with a 

husk -1686, 2. Stripped of the husk 1607. 
Husking (h 27 'skig), z'^/. 1721. [f. Husk 

z/.^ + -lNG K] The action of Husk v.'^ spec, in 
C/.S. The removal of the husk from Indian 
corn; hence, a gathenng of neighbours and 
friends to assist a farmer in husking his corn ; 
called also h-bee. 

Fair day; h. at Colo's 1712. 

Husky (hzi'ski), sb. 1864. [Corruption of 
Eskimo.] An Eskimo ; the Eskimo language ; 
an Eskimo dog. 

Husky (h2?*ski), a. 1552. [f. Husk sb}- + 
-yi.] I. Full of, containing, or consisting of 
husks ; of the nature of a husk. 2. Dry as g 
husk ; arid {lit. and fig,) 1599. 3* Of persons 

and their voice : Dry in the throat, so that the 
sound of the voice becomes more or less a 
hoarse whisper 1722. 4. U.S. and Canadian 

colloq. Tough, strong, hefty ; also as sb. 1884. 
3, His voice was h. with an^er Loncf. Hence 
Hu'skily adv. Hu'skiness (in sense 3). 

||Hu'SO. Also huse. 1706. [med. L., a. 
OHG. hiiso ‘t cf. Hausen.] The great sturgeon. 
Acipenser huso, of the Black and Caspian Seas. 
Huss, sb. dial. Also burse, 1440. [?] 

The dog-fish. Also aitnb. 

Hussar (huza'i). 1532. [a. Hungarian 

huszar, orig. ‘ freebooter, free-lance later 
Might horseman’, (ult.) ad. It. corsaro, corsare 
Corsair. Not from Magyar husz twenty.] 
I. One of a body of light horsemen organized 
in Hungary in the 15th c.; hence, the name of 
light cavalry regiments formed elsewhere in 
Europe in imitation of these. 2. transf. and 
fig, A skirmisher ; a free-lance in literature or 
debate 1768. 

1. Black or Death H.„ one of the * Black Bruns- 
wickers ' (hussars with black uniform) who, in the 
war with France, 1809-13, neither gave nor received 
quarter ; hence /%-. I belong to the Black Hussars of 
Literature, who neither give nor receive criticism 
Scott. 

Hussite (h 27 *s 9 it,hu'S 3 it). 1532. [ad.mod.L. 
Hussiia (usu. pi.), f. John Buss, or Bus, orig, 
oiHusinec, in Bohemia.] A follower of John 
Huss, the Bohemian religious reformer of the 
15th c. Also attrib. or (^j. 

Hussy, huzzy (h3t7*zi), 1530. [Phonetic 

reduction of House WIFE, q.v.] ti. =* House- 
wife I. -1800. 2. A rustic, rude, opprobrious, 
or playfully rude mode of addressing a woman 
1650. 3. In some rural districts « Woman, 

lass; hence, A light or worthless woman; an 
ill-behaved or mischievous girl ; a jade, minx. 
Also joc. and in raillery, 1647, f 4. = House- 
wife 3. -1824. 

fHust, interj. [A natural utterance, enjoin- 
ing silence.] A sharp whispered sound enjoin- 
ing silence : = Hist 1 St 1 PIush 1 (Chaucer.) 
So fHust a. silent, quiet, hushed. 

Hustiug (hz7-stig), Usu. in pi, hustings. 
[OE, hdshng,di. ON. hils-jing, house-assembly, 
a council held by a king, earl, etc., as dist, 
from the general assembly of the people (the 
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HYBRIDIZE 


cross-breeding. a. Philol. The formation of | 
a word from elements belonging to two differ- | 
ent languages 1862, So Hybridist, a hybndi- j 
zer. i 

Hybridize (h^rbridaiz, hi 'b-), 1845. [f. 

Hybrid +-1 ZE.] i. trans. To cause to inter- 
breed and thus to produce hybnds. 2. tnir, 

a. To produce a hybrid or hybrids between 
two distinct species or varieties 1853, 

cross or interbreed 1862. Hence Hybridi- 
zable a. capable of hybridization. Hy •bridi^*- 
tiLon, the formation of hybnds ; cross-breeding. 
Hybridizer, one who produces hybrids by 
cross-breeding. 

Hybridous, a. Now rare or Obs, 1691. 
[f. L. hybridan -ovs. (The only word of the 
group in Johnson.)] = Hybrid a, 

Hydage, obs. f. Hidage. 

Hydatic (hsid^’tik), a. 1710. [ad. Gr. 
vdaTLKos watery. Cf. F. hydatique^^ Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of a hydatid ; watery. 
So fHyda*tical a. 

Hydatid (hardatid, hi*d-), sh. (as.) Chiefly 
in pL ; formerly in L. form hydatides (hidse*- 
tidfz). 1683. vdaTis.bdaTid- a (^op of 

water, etc. Cf. F. hydatide!^ Path, r. A cyst 
containing a clear watery fluid, occurring as a 
morbid formation in the tissues of animal 
bodies ; esp, one formed by and containing the 
larva of a tapeworm (esp. of Txnia echinococ^ 
cm) in its encysted state. 3. atirib. or adj. 
Of or belonging to hydatids ; of the nature of 
a hydatid ; containing or affected with hydatids 
1807. 

Hence Hydati’diform (also contr.Hydatifonn) 
flt, having the form or character of a h. 

Hydr-, the usual form of Hydro- bef. a 
vowel. 

Hydra (hai'dra). ME. (first as ydre, idre, 
from Fr.). [a. L., a. Gr. uS/ja.] 

I, I. Gr, Myth, The fabulous many-headed 
snalce of the marshes of Lerna, whose heads 
grew again as fast as they were cut off; at 
length filled by Hercules. 3. transf, 2x16. Jig, 
An evil resembling the Lernsean hydra, esp. in 
the difficulty of its extirpation 1494. 3* 

Any terrific serpent or reptile 1546. 4. A 

water-snake j6o8. 5. Asirotz. An ancient 

southern constellation, represented as a water- 
snake or sea-serpent. Its chief star is Alphard 
or Cor Hydras 1559. 

I. Worse Then Fables yet have feign’d, or fear con- 
ceiv’d, Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire 
Milt. P. L. ii. 628. a. The h. of revolt lay stunned 
and prostrate Merivale, 

H. ZooL (pi. usu. hydrae.) A genus of 
Hydrozoa, consisting of freshwater polyps of 
very simple structure, the body forming a 
cylindrical tube, with a mouth surrounded by 
a ring of tentacles with stinging thread-cells. 
(So named by Linnseus (1756), because cut- 
ting it in pieces only multiplies its numbers.) 

b. The sexual bud or medusa of any hydroid 
hydrozoan ; so called from its resemblance to 
an individual of the genus Hydra 1865. c. 
Hydra tuba : a larval or non-sexual form of 
hydroid in certain Hydrozoa, of a trumpet-like 
form 1847. 

Hydi:acid(h9idrse-sid). 1826. [f. HyDR(o-d 
+AciD. Cf. F. hydracide.'] Chem, An acid 
containing hydrogen, as dist. {xom^xioxyacid, or 
oxacid^ containing oxygen ; now applied esp. 
to the halogen acids, or simple compounds of 
hydrogen with chlorine, bromine, iodine, etc. 
HHydraemia (haidrPmia). Also bydrev 
mia. 1845. [f. Hydr(o- b + Gr. -aijiia, f. af/xa 
blood.] Path, A watery condition of the blood. 
Hence Hydree'mic, ^emic a, of the nature of 
or affected with h. 

Hydrs^gue (hai-drag^g). 1638. [a. F. 

hydragogue, or ad. L., a. Gr. ijdpayooybs convey- 
ing water, i 6Sp- + aytiv,'] 

A. adj.^ Of medicines : Having the property 
of removing water or serum, or of causing 
watery evacuations. 

B, sb. [sc. medicine or drugP^ 1658. 

Hydramide (hai-diamaid). 1865. [f. 

Hydr(o- d + Amide.] Chem, A tertiarjr dia- 
mide formed by the action of ammonia on 
certain aldehydes. 
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Hydramine (hoi’dramsin), 1877. [f. 

Hydr(o- d + Amine.] Chem, An oxethene 
base ; an amine containing hydroxyl substitu- 
tion compounds of ethyl. 

II Hydraiigea (h9idrse*ndg/a). 1753. [mod.L. 
Hydrangea (Linn.), f. Gr. v 5 p- (Hydro-) -i- <17705 
vessel (in allusion to the cup-like form of the 
seed-capsule). Cf. F. hydrangieJ] A genus 
of shrubs^ (N.O. Saxifragacex), with vv’hite, 
blue, or pink flowers in large globular clusters ; 
esp. the Chinese species H. hortensis, com- 
monly cultivated in Great Britain. 

Hydrant (hai-drant). 1828. [Irreg. f. Gr. 
v 5 p- (H ydro-) - b-ANTL Of U.S, origin.] An 
apparatus for drawing water directly from a 
main, consisting of a pipe with one or more 
nozzles, or with a spout or the like. 

Hydranth (hsi’drsenj)). 1874. [f. Hydra 
II -h Gr. av&os flower. ] Zool, One of the non- 
sexual zooids occurring in colonial Hydrozoa. 
Sometimes extended to any hydroid (free or 
colonial). 

HHydrargyrtun (hsidraud^ir^m). 1563. 
[mod.L. hydrargyrum, altered from L. hydrar- 
gyrus, a. Gr. vSpdpyvpos artificial quicksilver, 
f. vSp- (Hydro- j -h apTupos silver.] Quick- 
silver, mercury. Symbol Hg. Hence Hy- 
draTgyral, -ate, -ic, -ous adjs. mercurial. Hy* 
draTg3rrism, jlHydrargyro’sis, mercurial 
poisoning. 

llHydrarthrosis (h9idrai]irFn*sis). 1861. 
[f, HyDR(o-b+ Arthrosis.] Path, Dropsy 
of the joints. 

Hydtastine (haidrse'stain). 1876. [£ mod. 
L. Hydrastis -h-lNR.'] a. An alkaloid obtained 
from the root of Hydrastis Canadensis, a N. 
American ranunculaceous plant, b. A medi- 
cine consisting of this alkaloid mixed with 
berberine and resin. 

Hydrate (hai’dr^^), sb, 1802. [f. Gr. ^ 5 p- 

(HYDRO-)-h-ATEi I c.] Chem, A compound 
of water with another compound or an element, 
e.g. hydrate of chlorine. Formerly, and still by 
some, applied also to a Hydroxide, e. g. 
KOH, potassium hydrate; NH4OH, ammo- 
nium hydrate. Hence Hydrate v, trans. to 
I combine chemically with water ; to convert 
I into a h. Hydrated a, chemically combined 
with water or its elements ,* formed into a h. 
Hydra*tion, the action of hydrating or condi- 
tion of being hydrated; as water of h,, as con- 
trasted with water of constitution. 

Hydraulic (hsidrgdik). 1626. [ad. L. 

kydraulicus, a. Gr. vSpavXixSs, f. USoip, v5p- 
water + avXos pipe. Cf. F . hydraulique. ] 

A. adj. I. Pertaining to water (or other 

liquid) as conveyed through pipes or channels, 
esp. by mechanical means ; belonging to hy- 
draulics 1661. 3. Applied to various mechani- 

cal contrivances operated by water-power, or 
in which water is conveyed through pipes ; e.g, 
a h, crane, engine, machine, motor 1656. 3. 

Applied to substances which harden under 
water and so become impervious to it ; as h. 
cement, lime, mortar 1851. 

1. H, mining: a method of mining in which the 
force of a powerful jet of water is used to wear down 
a bed of auriferous gravel or earth, to carry the 
debris to the sluices where the particles of gold are 
separated. a, H. belt, an endless woollen band 
passing over rollers for raising water by absorption 
and compression. H. block {Shipbuilding), a hy- 
draulic lifting-press made to occupy the place of a 
building-block beneath the keel of a vessel in a re- 
pairing-dock, so as to raise the vessel when needed. 
H. elevator, lift, a lift or hoist worked by h. power. 
H, main, in gas-works, a large pipe containing water, 
and receiving the pipes from the several retorts, which 
dip below the surface of the water so that the raw 
gas is partly purified on its way to the condenser. 
H, press = Hydrostatic press, H, ram, an auto- 
matic pump in which the kinetic energy of a descend- 
ing column of water in a pipe is used to raise some 
of the water to a height above that of its original 
source j also applied to the lifting piston of a hydro- 
static press. H, valve, a valve formed by an inverted 
cup with its edge under water over the upturned open 
end of a pipe, so as to close the pipe against the 
passage of air. 

B. sb, a. Short for h, engine, press, etc. b. 
Applied hydraulic force. 1729, 

Hence tHydrau’lical a, = prec. A. Hy- 
I drau'lically adv, by means of h. power or 
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appliances. Hydrau'licking vbL sb, h. min- 
ing. 

Hydraiilico-, comb. £ Gr. vbpavXiKos Hy- 
draulic. 

IlHydrau-licon. FL -a. 1570. [a. Gr. 

vdpavXifcov {opyavov^ : see HYDRAULIC.] An 
ancient musical instrument in which water was 
used, prob. to regulate the pressure of the air ; 
a water-organ, 

Hydraxilics (hoidrg'liks). 1671. [PI. of 
Hydraulic; see -ics.] The department of 
science which deals with the conveyance of 
water or other liquids through pipes, etc., and 
with the mechanical appheations of the force 
exerted by moving liquids. Often used more 
widely, as = hydrokinetics or hydrodynamics. 
Hydrazine (hsi-drazsin). 1887. [mod. f. 
HyDR(OGEN -h Azo- (for azote) + -ine,] Chem, A 
colourless stable gas, with strong alkaline reac- 
tion, N2H4. Also extended to a class of com- 
pounds" in which one or more of the hydrogen 
atoms in this are replaced fay a univalent radi- 
cal, as Ethyl h. NaHs. C3H5. 

Hydremia, -ic : see Hydilemia, -ic. 
||Hydria (hsi-dria, hrdria). PI. 1850. 
[L., a. Gr. vbpia a water-pot.] A water-pot ; 
in Archxol. a large Greek jar or pitcher for 
carrying water, with two or three handles. 
Hydriad (hsi‘dri®d). 1864. [a. Gr. vlpias 
(yvjjicpr]).'] A water-nymph. 

Hydric (hsi-drik), a. 1854. [f. Hydr(o- 

GEn) + -ic.] Chem, Of hydrogen, containing 
hydrogen m chemical combination; as in h, 
chloride = hydrogen chloride or hydrochloric 
acid. 

Hydride (hsi'drsid). 1849. [£ Hydr(o- d 
-f-iDE.] Chem. fa. = Hydrate in the earlier 
sense. h. Now, a substance formed by the 
union of hydrogen with an element or a radical. 
Hydiiform (hai’drif^im), a. 1822. [See 
Hydra and -form.] Hydra- shaped; having 

the form of the hydra polyp. 
fHydriodate (hsidrsivd^t). 1823. [f. as 
next + -ATE 1 I c.] Chem. A hy driodide -1851. 
Hydiiodic (hoidraiip’dik), a. 1819. [f. 

Hydr(ogen) + Iod(ine) + -IC.] Chem. Con- 
taining hydrogen and iodine in chemical com- 
bination. H. acid, the simple combination of 
hydrogen and iodine, also called hydrogen iodide 
(HI), a colourless very soluble gas, of strongly 
acid properties and suffocating odour. So 
Hydriodide (hsidrsi ‘xjdsid), a compound of 
h. acid with an organic radical (or, formerly, 
with an element). 

Hydro (haidro), bef. a vowel also hydr-, 
= Gr. v5p{o-j comb. £ vdoop water. Hence : 

a. Miscellaneous terms, in which hydro-^ has the 
sense of ‘ water as in hydrography, etc. ; or is loosely 
combined, as in hydrogeology, etc. 

b. In medical and pathological terminology, hydro- 
xy prefixed (a) to names of parts of the body, to denote 
that such part is dropsical or affected with an accu- 
mulation of serous fluid, as hydrocardia, etc. j also, 
in the combination hydropneumo-, to express the 
presence of water and air, as in hydropmumopericar- 
diu 7 n, etc ; {h) to names of diseases or diseased for- 

I mations, denoting the accompaniment of dropsy or of 
an accumulation of serous fluid, as hydrocachexia, 
~y, -diarrheea, etc, 

c. Prefixed to names of minerals, hydro- denotes a 
hydrous compound. 

d. In mod. chemical terms, the prefix hydro- origi- 
nally meant combination with water. Hence, as this 
often implies combination with the hydrogen of the 
water, hydr{o-\a& become the regular combining form 
of hydrogen, like oxy- for oxygen, etc. Prefixed to the 
name of a compound substance hydro- usually means 
the addition or substitution of hydrogen in its constitu- 
tion, e.g. benzoin Ci4Hia02 , hydrvbenzoin Ci 4 :Hu 02 , 
etc. 

e. In mod. zoological terminology, hydro- is used 
in the nomenclature relating to members of the class 
Hydrozoa and their organs or paits. 

f. Derivs. of Gr. iSpcG? ‘sweat’ have been erron. 
written hydro- instead of hidro-, e. g. hydroadenitts 
inflammation of the sweat glands. 

Hydrobaro*meter, an instrument for determining 
the depth of the ocean from the pressure of the super- 
incumbent water. Hydrobraneb [Gr. ^payxto- 
gillsjj Zool. a member of the Hydrobranchiata, a 
division of gastropods containingspecies which breathe 
water only ; so Hydrobra’nchlate a,, pe» taining 
to the Hydrobranchiata. Hydrocau’line [Gr. 
xavAds stem] a,, Zool. pertaining to or characteristic 
of the ||Hy drocaui’lus or main stem of the coenosarc 
of a hydrozoan. i|Hydroce'ptialis [Gr. Ke^ak^], 
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the oral and stomachal regions of a hydroid. Hy- 
drocoTalline [Coralline] a;, Zool, pertaining to 
the Hydrocoretlhns^ an order or sub-order of Hy- 
droidea, the coral-making hydroid hydrozoa ; sh. one 
of this order. Hy drocycle [Cycle i-3.], a velocipede 
adapted for propulsion on the surface of water. 
Hydrocyst [Gr. Kvariq Cyst], Zool. one of the 
tentacles or feelers, resembling immature polypites, 
attached to the ccenosarc in certain Hydrozoa, as in 
the family Physoykoridse\ hence Hydrocystic a. 
Hydroe’Cial pertaining^ to the llHydroe’ciiim 
[Gr. OLKior, f. ol/cos], a sac into which the cosnosarc 
can be retracted in certain Hydrozoa, as the Caly- 
cophoridss. Hydro-extractor, a centrifugal ma- 
chine for drying clothes, etc. Hydroferricya*nic, 
-ferridcyanic a., Che7?t. in h. acid = hydrogen 
femcyanide, H6Fe2Cyi2; hence Hydroferri(d)cy- 
anate, a salt of this acid. Hy droferrocya*nic <*., 
Chem. in h. = hydrogen ferrocyanide, H^FeCygj 
hence Hydroferrocyanate, a salt of this acid. 
Hydrogalva*nic [Galvanic] a .^ pertaining to the 
production of galvanic electricity by means of liquids. 
tHydro'gnosy [Gr. -yj/toata], a history and de- 
scription of the waters of the earth. Hydro, io*dic 
= Hydriodic. Hydroma’gnesite, Min. hydrous 
carbonate of magnesium, found in white silky crystals 
or earthy crusts. Hydromedu'saa [Medusa] zr., 
belonging or related to the HydrotnedusBef now a 
subclass of Hydrozoa (called also Craspedoia), for- 
merly a synonym of Hydrozoa ; s5. a member of this 
subclass. Hydrome'tallurgy [Metallurgy], ‘the 
act or process of assaying or reducing ores in the wet 
way, or by means of liquid re-agents* (Webster). 
Hy drome *teor, an atmospheric phenomenon^ which 
depends on the vapour of water, as rain, hail, and 
snow; hence Hy drometeorolo'gicala., pertaining 
to Hy drometeorodogy, that part of meteorology 
which deals with atmospheric phenomena depending 
on the vapour of water. Hy dromi’ca, Min. a variety 
of potash mica containing more water than ordinary 
muscovite ; hence Hydromica’ceous a. Hy dro- 
peritonse'um, Paih. same as Ascites. Hydro- 
pMd [Gr. o 0 ts serpent], Zool. a venomous sea-snake 
of the genus Hydrojphis or family Hydrophidas^ found 
in the Indian (Dcean. Hydropliyll, Bot. Lindley’s 
name for plants of N.O. HydrophyllausCy of which 
the typical genus is Hydrophyllum^ the Waterleaf of 
N. America, Hydrophyllia'ceous zr., having the 
characters of the HHy dr ophy 'Ilium [Gr. <#)uAAtoi/] = 
Bract 2. Hy dropult {-pult in Catapult], a force- 
pump worked by hand; a garden-pump. HHydro*- 
rachis, -o'rrhacliis, Path, extensive serous accu- 
mulation within the spinal canal llHydrorhi'za 
[Gr. pC^a root], the root-stock or rooting fibres by 
which a colony of Hydrozoa is attached to some foreign 
object ; hence Hydrorhd'zal a. Hydrospire [Or. 
crrrelpa coil, Spire], one of the system of lamellar 
tubes lying between and below the ambulacra in 
blastoids, supposed to have been respiratory in func- 
tion. Hydrota'lcite [Talc], Min, a hydrous oxide 
of aluminium and magnesium, a fibrous white mineral 
of pearly lustre and greasy feel HydrotelluTiczr., 
Chem. formed by hydrogen and tellurium in chemical 
combination; h. acid, telluretted hydrogen, H2Te, 
an offensive gas; its salts are Hydrote'llurates. 
llHydrothe'ca [L. iheca, Gr. $i}Krj r&cept&cle], Zool. 
one of the perisarcal cups or calycles in which the 
polypites in certain Hydrozoa (as the Scriularidas) 
are lodged ; hence Hydrothe'cal ct. 
Hydro-aeToplane. 1914. [See Hydro-.] 
An aeroplane adapted for rising from and land- 
ing on water. 

tHydrobro*mate. 1836. [f. as next-b-ATE^ 
I c.j Chem. A bromide, viewed as a salt of 
hydrobromic acid ; also, a hydrobromide -1876. 
Hydrobromic (hoidn^ibr^wmik), a, 1836. 
[f. Hydro- d + Bromic.] Chem. Containing 
hydrogen and bromine in combination. 

H. acid, also called hydrogen bromide (HBr), a 
colourless gas with a pungent odour and strongly acid 
taste, fuming in the atmosphere and very soluble in 
water. So Hydrobro’mide, a compound of h, acid 
with an organic radical 

Hydrocarbon (hoidrt?ika*jb^n). 1826, [f, 
as prec. + Carbon.] Chem. A chemical com- 
pound of hydrogen and carbon. (These com- 
pounds, the paraffins, olefines, acetylenes, ben- 
zenes, etc., are very numerous, and constitute 
the subject-matter of organic chemistry.) b. 
atirib., as h. radical, series, etc. H. gas: any 
gaseous h. Hence Hydrocarbona'ceous a, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or containing a 
h. Hydrocarbo'nic, Hydroca'rbonous adjs. 
of the nature of a h. 

Hydrocarbonate (-ka-ibonil). 1800. [f. 
Hydro(gen + Carbonate.] Chem. A hydro- 
carbon; fformerly, carburetted hydrogen (CHi). 
tHydroca*rburet. 1815. [f. Hydro- d 4 
Carburet.] Chem. A hydrocarbon; spec, 
carburetted hydrogen gas -1850. 

Hydrocele (hoi'dr^sil). 1597. [a. I-.., a. Gr. 
{ibpoKrfXijf f. i>5po-water + fcfikrj tumour,] Path. 


A tumour with a collection of serous fluid ; 
spec.^ a tumour of this kind in the cavity of the 
tunica vaginalis of the testis; dropsy of the 
testicle or of the scrotum. Hence -ce*lous a. 

Ij Hydrocephalus (hoidr^se-fal^s). 1670. 
[Medical L„ ad, Gr. vbpoKkepdkov^ f. vZpo- + 
K€<paXri,'] Path, An accumulation of serous 
fluid in the cavity of the cranium, resulting in 
^adual expansion of the skull, and finally 
inducing general weakness, with mental failure ; 
water on the brain. The acute form is often 
called tubercular meningitis. 

Children are more liable to hydrocephali than adults 
Chambers. Hence Hydrocepha'lic a. pertaining 
to, or characteristic of, h. ; affected with h. Hydro- 
ce'phaloid a., resembling h.j as in hydrocephaloid 
disease, a condition of coma incident to young chil- 
dren and resulting apparently from cerebral anaemia. 
Hydroce'phalous a. affected with h. var. Hy- 
drocephaly. 

tHydrochlO'rate. 1819. [f. asnext + -ATEi 
I C.J Chem. An old name for a chloride ; also for 
a ^drochloride^ -1880. 

Hydrochloric (hoidr^ikloo'rik), a. 1817. 
[f. Hydro- d + Chloric.] Chem. Containing 
hydrogen and chlorine in chemical combina- 
tion. 

H, acid, called also hydrogen chloride (HCl), a 
colourless gas of strongly acid taste and pungent 
odour, extremely soluble in water. (Earlier names 
were muriatic acid, spirit qp salt, chlorhydric acid.) 

Hydrochloride (hsidrt7|kl5a*r9id). 1826. 
[f. Hydro- d-{- Chloride.] Chem. A com- 
pound of hydrochloric acid with an organic 
radical (formerly, also, with an element), 
fHydrocyanate (h.oidrti,soi'an^t). 1818. [f. 
as next + -ATE ^ 1 c.] Chem. An old name for 
a cyanide, considered as a salt of hydrocyanic 
acid -1854. 

Hydrocyanic (hoidr^)j^s9i,semik), a. x8i8. 
[f. Hydro- d + Cyanic.] Chem. Containing 
hydrogen and cyanogen m chemical combina- 
tion. 

H. acid, or hydrogen, cyanide (HCN or HCy), the 
combination of hydrogen with cyanogen (CN or Cy), 
an extremely poisonous volatile liquid with an odour 
like that of bitter almonds, the solution in water being 
known as prussic acid. 

Hydrodynamic, -al (hoi-dr^^idoi-, -dinse’- 
mik, -2.1), a, 1828. [ad. mod.L. hydrodynami- 
cus\ see next and Dynamic.] Pertaining to 
the forces acted upon or exerted by water or 
other liquids ; belonging to Hydrodynamics. 
Hy dro dynamics(h3i:dri? ,d9i-,-dinse*miks). 
1779. [ad. mod.L. hydrodynamica; seeHYDRO- 
a and Dynamics. The Latin word was first 
used by Daniel Bernoulli.] The branch of 
Physics which treats of the forces acting upon 
or exerted by liquids. Orig. = Hydrokine- 
Tics; now usually including Hydrokinetics 
and Hydrostatics. 

Hydrodynamometer (-doinam^^'mi'toi). 
1890. [f. Hydro- a + Dynamometer.] An 

instrument for measuring the force exerted by 
a liquid in motion. 

Hydro-ele*ctric, a. 1832. [f. Hydro- a + 
Electric.] fx. Of or pertaining to hydro- 
electricity; galvanic -1855, 2. Effecting the 

development of electricity by the friction of 
water or steam 1863. 3, Producing electricity 

by utilizing the motive power of water 1905, So 
Hy • dro-electri'city. 

fHydroflu*ate. 1841. [f. Hydro- d+ 

PXuate.] Chem. An old name for a fluoride 
viewed as a salt of hydrofluoric acid ; also for 
a hydrofluoride. 

Hydrofluoric (h3idr<7fl«i^Tik), a. 1822. 
[f. Hydro- d+ Fluoric.] Chem. Containing 
hydrogen and fluorine in chemical combina- 
tion, 

H, acid, or hydrogen fluoride (HF), a colourless 
gas, fuming in moist air and rapidly absorbed by water. 

Hydrofluosilicic (hoi.-dr^^iflwi^silrsik), a. 
1842. [f. Hydro- d + Fluo- + Silicic.] ^ Chem, 
Containing hydrogen, fluorine, and silicon in 
chemical combination. 

H. acid (HflSiFe), or hydrogen silicofluoride, a 
fuming liquid which gradually attacks glass, esp. on 
heating. So Hydrofluosi'licate, a salt of h. acid ; 
a silico.fluoride. 

, Hydrogen (hoi'dnJdgSn). Also 
gene. 1791. [a. F. hydroghne, f. Gr. i/Scwp, 

I water; see -gen i.] Chem. i. One of the 


elements ; a colourless, invisible, odourless 
gas ; It bums with a pale-blue flame, whence 
Its former name of inflammable air. It is the 
lightest substance known, having a specific 
gravity of about one-fourteenth of that of air. 
Symbol H ; atomic weight i. 

It occurs free in nature m small quantities in cer- 
tain volcanic gases, and is an essential constituent 
of all animal and vegetable matter. It forms two- 
thirds in volume and one-ninth in weight of water 
(H2O), which is the sole product of the combustion of 
h, in ordinary air. It is a constituent of all acids, in 
which it can be replaced hy bases to form salts. 

2, attrib. a. k. lamp, etc. ; h. acid = Hydr- 
acid; th. air, gas, old names for h. b. In 
systematic names of chemical compounds of h. 
with an element or radical = ‘ of hydrogen ' ; 
as h. bromide HBr; h. dioxide H2O2 (oxygen- 
ated water); h. sulphide H2S (also sulphuret- 
ted h.); etc. On the analogy of h. chloride, 
etc., acids are often named as salts of h., e.g. 
h. chlorate HCIO3 (— chloric acid), etc. 

Hydrogenate (h9i*dn7d3&<?it, haidrp*- 

d^enrit), ty. 1809. [f. prec. +- ate 3.] Chem. 

To charge, or cause to combine, with hydro- 
gen ; to hydrogenize. Hence Hydrogena'tion. 
Hydrogemmn (hsidr^idgz"ni^m). 1868. 
[f. as prec. -j--iUM.] Chem. Hydrogen regard- 
ed as a metal. 

Hydrogenize (h9i*dr^>d3en3i'z), v. 1802. 

[f. as prec. -f--lZE.] Chem, To charge, or 
combine with hydrogen. 

Hydrogenous (hsidrp'dgenss), a. 1791. 
[f. Hydrogen -1- -ous.] Chem. Of, pertaining 
to, or consisting of hydrogen. 

Hydrogeology (hakdri^idgzip'lodgi). 1824. 
[f. Hydro- a + Geology.] That part of geo- 
logy which treats of the relations of water on 
or below the earth's surface.. Hence Hydro- 
geological a, relating to this. 

Hydrograptier (hsidrp'grafsi). 1559. [f. 
Gr. u5cup, uSp- water, after geographer,'] One 
skilled in hydrography ; spec, one who makes 
hydrographic surveys and constructs charts of 
the sea, its currents, etc. So Hydro gra'phic, 
•al a. pertaining or relating to hydiography. 
Hydro gra'phically adv. rare. 

Hydrography (hsidrp'grafi). 1559. [See 
prec.] I. The science which has for its object 
the description of the waters of the earth's sur- 
face, comprising the study and mapping of 
their forms and physical features, of the con- 
tour of the sea-bottom, shallows, etc., and of 
winds, tides, currents, and the like. (In earlier 
use, including the principles of Navigation.) 
Also, a treatise on this science. 2, The sub- 
ject-matter of this science 1852. t3. [Gr. 

ypa(pii, -ypai^m.] Writing with water. Also 
fig, “i 659* 

2.flg, In Griefs Hydrography Cleveland. 

tHydro'guret. 1819. [f. Hydrogen + 
-URET (after sulpkuret).] Chem. A hydruret 
or hydride. Hence fHydro'guretted a. 
chemically combined with hydrogen. 

Hydroid (h^i-droid). 1864. [f. Hydra II 
+-01D.I 

A. adj. Zool, Resembling or allied to the 
genus Hydra of Hydrozoa; belonging to the 
order or subclass Hydroidea, of whiclh Hydra 
is the typical genus. 

I B. sh. Zool, a. One of the Hydroidea. b. 

I One of the two forms of zooids occurring m 
Hydrozoa, resembling Hydra in structure, but 
typically asexual ; opp. to Medusa, 1865. So 
Hydroi'dean = prec. B. a. 

Hydrokinetic, -al (-koine'tik, -al). a. 1873. 
[f. Hydro- a + Kinetic -H-AL.] Relating to 
the motion of liquids. So Hydrofcine-tics, the 
kinetics of liquids ; that branch of hydrodyna- 
mics which deals with the motion of liquids. 
Hydrology (hsidrpdodgi). 1762. [ad. 
mod.L. hydrologia, f. Gr. u5po- water ; see 
-LOGY.] The science which treats of water, 
its properties and laws, its distribution over 
the earth’s surface, etc. Hence Hydrolo'gic, 
-al a. pertaining or relating to h. Hydrolo- 
gist, one skilled in h. 

Hydrolysis (haidrp-lisis). 1880. [f. Gr. 
vScwp, ibpo- + \^<rcs, f, kbeiv to dissolve.] A 
decomposition of water in which the two con- 
. stituents (H and OH) are separated and fixed 
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in distinct compounds. So Hydrolytic a. of 
or pertaining to h. 

Hydromaacy (hoi-dr^ym^si). ME. [ad. 

late L. hydromaniia^ f. Gr. vbpo- + pavreia • 
see -MANGY.] Divination by means of water, 
or the pretended appearance of spirits therein. 

Hydromania (hsidrtfm^mia). 1793. [f. 
Hydro- + Mania. J A mania for water ; Path. 
an excessive craving for liquids. 
Hydroinantic(li3idr<3mae‘ntik). 1590. [ad. 
med.L. hydromanticus, f. Gr. v5po- + pavriKos ; 
see -MANTIC,] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to hydromancy 
1651. 

fB. sh. I. = Hydromancy 1590. 2. One 

skilled in hydromancy 1638. 
Hydromectianics (hai dr^imzkae’niksV 
1851. [f. Hydro- a + Mechanics.] The 

mechanics of liquids; hydrodynamics (in its 
wider sense) ; esp. in relation to its application 
to mechanical contrivances. 

Hydromel (hai’dr^mel). ME. [a. L., ad. 
Gr. \)Zp6jjie\i, f. vdpo- + pkXi^ A liquor con- 
sisting of honey and water, which when fer- 
mented is called vinons k. or mead. 
Hydrometer (hsidr^’mi'tsi). 1675, [f. Gr. 
vlpo^ + -METER. F. hydromhtre has commonly 
the sense ' rain-gauge ’.] 1, An instrument for 
determining the specific gravity of liquids, or, 
in some forms, of either liquids or solids. 

The common type consists of a graduated stem 
having a hollow bulb and a weight at its lower end, 
so as to float with the stem upright in a liquid, the 
specific gravity of which is indicated by the depth to 
which the stem is immeised. 

2. An instrument used to determine the velocity 
or force of a current ; a current-gauge 1727. 
Hydrometry (hoidrp’metri). 1727. [ad. 
mod.L.. hydromdriat 1 Gr. {» 5 po- + -/xcrpia.] 
The determination of specific gravity by means 
of the hydrometer; hence, that part of hydro- 
statics which deals with this. (In early use 
app. coextensive with ‘ hydrodynamics ’ in the 
mod, sense.) So Hydrome’tric, *31 a, of or 
pertaining to h. ; relating to the measurement 
of the velocity and force of currents. 

|j Hydroneplirosis (hoi.-dr^inifrJu'sis). 1847. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. vdpo~ + v€^p6s kidney + -osrs.] 
Path. A distended condition of the ureter, the 
pelvis, and the renal calices, caused by an 
obstruction of the outflow of urine ; dropsy of 
the kidney. So Hydronephro'tic a. relating 
to, characteristic of, or affected with h. 
Hydropath. 1842. [f. Hydropathy.] = 
Hydropathist. 

Hydropathy (hoidrp'pajji). 1843. [mod., 
f. Hydro-, after allopathy^ etc., the second 
element being apprehended as == " treatment ’ 
or ‘ cure ’ of disease. ] A kind of medical treat- 
ment, consisting m the external and internal 
application of water; the water-cure. Hence 
Hydropa’thic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of h. ; practising h. Hydro 'pathist, 
one who practises or advocates h. Hydro'pa- 
thize V. to practise h. 

Hydrophane (h3i*dr<5fi?in). 1784. [f. Gr, 
£»5po- + ~<pavifsKp^BJtr^t,<pav6shr\ghX,i.<paiviLv.‘\ 
Min. A variety of opaque or partly translucent 
opal which absorbs water upon immersion and 
becomes transparent. Hence Hydro'phanous 
a. having the property of becoming transparent 
by immersion in water. 

Hydrophobe (hsi’dr^fimb). [a. F., ad.L. 
hydrophoius, a. Gr., f. u 5 po- water + <p6^o% 
dread.] One affected with hydrophobia. 
Hydrophobia (hoidr^ffi'u’Ma). Also 7-8 
hydrophoby (h9idrp*0bi). 1547. [a.L., a. Gr. 
vBpo(f>ofiia; see prec.] i. Path. A symptom 
of rabies or canine madness when transmitted 
to man, consisting in an aversion to liquids, 
and difficulty in swallowing them; hence, 
rabies, esp, in human beings. 2. In etym. 
sense ; Horror of water; fig. Madness 1759. 

a. I am mortally sick at sea, and regard with . , a kind 
of h. ^ jweat gulf that lies between us Hume. 
mnce Hydropho'bial, Hydroplio'bic, Hydro* - 
phobous of or pertaining to h. ; affected with 

h* Hydromliobisti one who treats cases of h. 
Hydrophoraa (hmdrp-foran). [f. mod.L. 
Bydrophora (f. HYDRA+Gr. -^( 5 poy bearing) 
4 -AN.] a. adj. Belonging to the Bydrophora , 


one of the three subclasses of Hydrozoa, com- 
posing Hydra and compound forms bearing 
zooids similar to Hydra. b. so. One of the 
Bydrophora. So Hydro*phorous a. 
Hydrophore (hsi’dr^ifosj). 1842. [ad. Gr. 
v8po(p6pos water-carrying.] An instrument for 
procuring specimens of water from any desired 
depth, in a river, lake, or ocean. 
Hydrophyte (hsi'dr^ibit). 1832. [f. Gr. 

i>5po- + plant.] Sot. An aquatic plant; 
applied esp. to the Algx. Hence Hydrophy- 
to'graphy, the description of aquatic plants. 
Hydrophjrio-logy, the branch of botany which 
deals with aquatic plants. 
jlHydrophyton (haidrp'fit^n). 1885. [f. as 
prec.] Zool. The branched plant-like structure 
supporting the zooids in certain colonial Hydro- 
zoa. Hence Hydro*phytous a. having the 
character of a h. 

Hydropic (h9idrf7*pik). ME. {pi.O¥.ydro- 
pique^ -ike^ ad. L. hydropicus^ a. Gr. vSparn-L/ios, 
f. vSpojjp Hydrops. Subseq. refash, after L.] 

A. adj. I. = Dropsical 1, 2. 1483. +2. 

Having an insatiable thirst, like a dropsical 
person ; hence fig. 13 . .-1763. 3. Charged with 
water ; swollen 1651. t4. Curing dropsy -1710. 

3 . It..swels like an hydropick cloud Jer. Taylor. 

B. sb. I. A dropsical person. Now rare. 

1549. 2. A medicine for the dropsy 1694. 

So Hydro’pical a. (now rare) = prec. A. 
1-3 ; of thirst, unquenchable. Hydro'pically 
adv. with or as with dropsy. 

Hydroplane (hoi-dr^ipl^m). [f. Hydro- 
-f Plane r^.s] I. A plane for lifting a boat 
above the surface of the water; a boat designed 
to skim upon the surface 1907. 2. The bow- 

rudder of a submarine. 1911. 3. — Hydro- 

aeroplane. 1914. 

Hydro-pneumatic (hai dr^^jniz^mae'tik), a. 
{sb.) 1794. [fi Hydro- a + Pneumatic.] Per- 
taining to water and air or gas; applied to 
apparatus involving the combined action of 
water and air. 

}| Hydrops (hsrdrj^ps). Now only Path. 
ME. (ydrope). [L, hydrops, hydropem, a. Gr. 
v8p<up dropsy, f. vBcopy v 5 /)-,] Dropsy. 
Hydropsy (hordrppsi). [ME. id-, ydro- 
pisie, a. OF, 5= med.L. (h)ydropista for L. hy- 
dropisis (Pliny), a. Gr. pinna is , f. v8p(a\p 

Hydrops. Formerly hydro" pesie, hydropsy, 
whence the aphetic dropesie Dropsy.] Dropsy. 
Hence tHydro*psic, -ical adjs. hydropic. 
Hydroptic (hsidrp’ptik), a. Obs. exc. 
arch. 1631. [Enron, f. HYDROPSY, after epilepsy, 
epileptic. ] = HYDROPIC. So fHy dro'ptical a. 
Hydroquinone (hoidrojkwsi'noun). Also 
-chiiioii(e, -kinone. 1865. [f. Hydro (gen + 
Quinone.] Chem. A diatomic phenol, C6H4 
(0H)2, prepared from quinone, CeH^Oa, by 
reduction with sulphurous acid, crystallizing 
from water in colourless rhombic prisms. Now 
used as a developer in photography. 
Hydroscope (h9i*dmiskt?ap). 1678. [ad. 
Gr. vBpocfKbTros water-seeker, and vBpo<TK6Tnov 
water-clock. ] ti. A hygroscope. 2 . A kind of 
water-clock; a cylindrical graduated tube, filled 
with water, which measured time by trickling 
through an aperture in the bottom. Hist. 1727. 
3, A telescope for use under water 1909. 
Hydrosome (hoi-dr^s^am). i86t. [ad. 
mod.L. hydrosoma (also used), f. HYDRA + Gr. 
cQpa,'] Zool. The entire body of any hydro- 
zoan, esp. that of a colonial hydrozoan consist- 
ing of a number of zooids connected by a 
coenosarc. Hence Hydroso’mal, Hydroso’ma- 
tous adjs. of or belong^g to a h. 
Hydrosphere (hai-dr^isfisi). 1887. [f. 

Hydro- a + Sphere, after atmosphere.] The 
waters of the earth’s surface collectively. 
Hydrostat (hsi'dr^taet). 1858. [f. Hydro- 
&+-siat, as in Aerostat,] i. An apparatus 
for preventing the explosion of steam-boilers. 
2. An electrical device for detecting the presence 
of water 1871. 

Hydrostatic (hoidr^istse-tik), a. 1671. 
[Ult. f. Gr. u 5 /)o- water + arariKbs (see Static); 
but cf. Gr, vBpoffr&rrjs a hydrostatic balance, 
which prob, originated mod.L. hydrostaticusd\ 
I. Relating to the equilibrium of liquids, and 


the pressure exerted by liquids at rest ; belong- 
ing to hydrostatics. 2. Used to denominate 
various instruments and appliances involving 
the pressure of water or other liquid as a 
source of pov\er or otherwise i68r. 3- Used 

in reference to certain aquatic animals having 
air-bladders which enable them to float upon 
the surface of the water 1840. 

I. H. paradox \ the principle (depending on the law 
of uniform pressure of liquids) that any quantity of a 
perfect liquid, however small, maybe made to balance 
any quantity (or any weight), however great, z. H. 
balance-, a oalance for ascertaining the specific gravity 
of substances by weighing them in water. ^ H. bed-, a 
water-bed. H. bellows _ a contrivance for illustrating 
the law of uniform distribution of pressure in liquids ; 
it consists of a bellows-like chamber, into which water, 
being introduced by a narrow vertical tube, supports 
a weight placed on the upper board of the bellows. 
B. press: a machine in which the pressure of a body 
of water is transmitted from a cylinder of small sec- 
tional area to one of greater, and thus multiplied in 
accordance w'ith the law of h. pressure. Also called 
hydraulic press or Bramah's press. 

So Hydrosta*tical a. dealing with or referring to 
hydrostatics ; also = prec. Hydrosta'tically adv. 
in accordance with, or by means of hi’^dpostatics. 
Hy drostati'cian, one versed in hydrostatics. 
Hydrostatics (heidmistse'tiks). 1660. [In 
form pi. of Hydrostatic. Cf. Statics.] 
That department of Physics which treats of 
the pressure and equilibrium of liquids at rest ; 
the statics of liquids; a branch of Hydrodyna- 
mics in the wide sense. 

tHydrosiilpliate (hsidr^isz^'lfft). 1828. [f. 
Hydro(gen + Sulphate.] Chem. Now called 
a hydrosulphide or sulphydrate -1872. 
Hydrosulpliide (hsidr^sz^'lfsid). 1849. [f. 
HyDRo(GEN + Sulphide.] Chem. A compound 
obtained by the union of hydrogen sulphide 
(sulphuretted hydrogen) with a metal or radical; 
a sulphydrate. 

tHydrosulpliuret (-s2?*lfiuret). 1800. [f. 

HyDRO(GEN + SULPHURET.] Chcm. An old 
name for a hydrosulphide -1826. So Hydro- 
sulphuretted a. charged or combined with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

tHydrosulplmric (-si?lfiusTik), a. 1823. [f. 
HyDRO(GEN + Sulphuric.] Chem. Contain- 
ing or consisting of hydrogen and sulphur only ; 
as h. acid, an old name for hydrogen sulphide 
(H2S), also called sulphydric acid -1872. 
tHydrostilplltiroits (-s2?*lfiurss), a. 1855. 
[f. as prec. + Sulphurous.] In h. acid, a 
name given first to dithionic acid ; afterwards 
to hydrogen hyposulphite, H2S2O4. 
Hydrotherapentic (hsi dr(?i])erapi^*tik), a. 
1885. [f. Hydro- b + Therapeutic.] Hydro- 
pathic. So Hy:drotherapeu*tics pi. [see -ics] , 
that part of medicine which treats of the thera- 
peutical application of water ; water-cure. 
Hydrotherapy (hsidr^iijie-iapi). 1876. [f. 
Gr. vBpo- + ©eparrefa.] Hydrotherapeutics. 
Hydrothermal (hsidr^^Jfi-jmal), a. 1849. 

\{. Gt. v8po- + $epp6s; see THERMAL.] Geol. 
Of or relating to heated water ; spec, applied to 
its action in bringing about changes in the 
earth's crust. 

11 Hydrothorax (hsidrt^JosT^ks). 1793- 
[Medical L., f. Gr. u 5 po-HYDRO- h + ^cupa^.] 
Path. A disease characterized by an effusion 
of serous fluid into one or both of the pleural 
cavities ; dropsy of the chest. 

Hydrotic (hsidrp’tik). 1671. [Erron. for 
Hidrotic, through confusion with derivs. of 
ifdpo- Hydro-.] a. adj. Sudorific ; also some- 
times, Causing a discharge of water, b. sb. 
A sudorific medicine, or in wider sense, a 
hydragogue. So Hydro’tical a. 1616, -ly adv. 
Hydrotropic (h3idr<?|tr^*pik), a. [f. Gr. 
{fBpo- + -TpoTros turning + -rc. Cf. Heliotro- 
Pic.] Sot. Turning towards or under the influ- 
ence of water. So Hydro'tropism, the property, 
exhibited esp. by roots, of bending or turning 
under the influence of moisture. 

Hydrous (hsi'drss), a. 1826. [f. Gr. ijBwpj 
ufipo- + -ous. j Chem. and Min, Containing 
water, as an additional chemical or mineral 
constituent. 

Hydroxide (haidrp'ksaid). 1851. [f.HvDRO- 
d + Oxide .] Chem. A compound of an element 
or radical with oxygen and hydrogen, not with 
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water ; by some restricted to compounds whose 
reactions indicate the presence of the group 
hydroxyl (OH). (Formerly used interchange- 
ably with Hydrate.) 

Hydro*xy-. Chem, Bef. a vowel hy- 
droX‘. 1872. [f. Hydro(gen-}*Oxy(gen.] An 
element signifying the addition or substitution 
of oxygen and hydrogen or the radical hydroxyl. 
Hydroxyl (hoidr^’ksil). 1866. [f. Hydr(o- 
GEN + Oxy(gen) + -YL, repr. Gr. vk-q matter.] 
Chem, The monad radical HO or OH, consist- 
ing of an atom of hydrogen in combination with 
an atom of oxygen, which is a constituent of 
many chemical compounds. Also att-nb. b. 
in Comb, indicating the addition or substitution 
of the group OH in the compound, as h,- 
b&nzol, etc. 1872. 

Hydroxylamine (hoidr^-ksilamain). 1869. 
[f. prec. + Amine.] Chcm. A basic substance, 
NH2OH, alhed to ammonia, which combines 
with acids to form a well-de&ned series of 
salts. 

llHydrozoa (h3idr/?z<?u*a), sb. jpl. 1843. 
[mod.L., f. Hydro- e, as comb. f. Hydra II 
+ Gr. ZooL A class of Ccelenterate ani- 

mals, chiefly marine. Familiar examples are 
the freshwater Hydra, and the various organ- 
isms called Acalephs, Medusae, or Jelly-fishes. 
Also in sing. Hydrozo’on, one of these. Hence 
Hydrozo’^, -an, -ic adjs. of or belonging to 
this class. Hydrozo’an sb. an animal of this 
class. 

fHydruret (hordruret). 1812. [f. HyDR(o- 
GEN + -URET (taken from sulphuret).^ Chem. 
A compound of hydrogen with a metal or 
organic radical ; a hydride. Hence Hydru- 
retted a. combined with hydrogen. 

IJ Hydrus (hoi'dr^^s), 1667. [L., ad. Gr. vlpos 
water-snake ; cf. Hydra.] i. A fabulous sea- 
serpent. to. A former name for the genus 
Hydro^his of venomous sea-snakes 1838. 2. 

Astron. One of the southern constellations 
1796. 

I. Cerastes hornd, H., and EIlops drear Milt. P.L. 
X. 525. 

Hye, obs. f. Hie. 

Hyemal, etc., var. of Hiemal, etc. 
Hyena, hyaena. (hoi,rna). ME. [a. L. 
hysena, a. Gr. vaiva^ app. a fem. f. Zs, 
pig. Cf. F. hybne.'] i. A carnivorous quadru- 
ped of a family Hyxnidos allied to the Dog- 
tribe, though in the skull approaching the 
Felidx or Cat-kind,* having powerful jaws, 
neck, and shoulders, but poor hind quarters. 

There are three extant species, the Striped H. 
[Hysena striaia)^ inhabiting northern Africa and 
much of Asia; the Brown H. {H. brunnea\ and 
Spotted H. or Tiger-wolf {H. crocuid)^ natives of 
southern Africa.. The extinct Cave H, (Jd. sj>elsa) 
inhabited many parts of the Old World. _ The name 
Laughing H.f orig. applied to the Striped H., is 
considered by some to be more appropriate to the 
Spotted H. 

2. transf Applied to a cruel, treacherous, and 
rapacious person 1671. 3. A name of the 

Thylacine or Tasmanian Tiger 1832. f 4. A 

fabulous stone said to be taken from the eye 
of the hyena ; also called hyseneum -1855. 5. 

attrib., as h.foeman^ latighter 1818. 
a. Out, out, Hyaena Milt. Sams. 748. ^ 
Hye*na-dog. 1837. !• A S. African quad- 
ruped {Lycacn pictus), superficially resembling 
the hyenas. ^*2. The Aard-wolf of S. 
Africa 1838. 

Hyetal (horetal), a, rare, 1864. [f, Gr, 
{i€t 6 s rain -h-AL.] Of or belonging to rain. 
Hyeto- (hsiietf?), comb. f. Gr. verbs rain, 
as in : 

Hyetograph, a chart showing the rainfall {Syd, 
Soc. Lex.) ; hence Hyetogra'phic, -al ; Hyeto- 
gra'phically adv. j Hyeto'graphy, the branch of 
meteorology that deals with the dLstribution and map- 
ping^ of the rainfall. Hyetolo’gical a., of or per- 
taining to Hyeto’logy, the branch of meteorology 
that treats of rain. Hyeto’meter, a rain-gauge 1730. 
Hyetome'trograph, an automatic instrument for 
registering the amount of rainfall during successive 
periods. 

IlHygeia (baid^ri). 1737. [a. Gr. vyeia, 

late form of {jyUia health, *TyieLa the goddess 
of health, f. {/yi'fis. A rare variant liygua 
represents Gr. vyfcm.] i. In Gn Myth, the 
goddess of health, daughter of ^sculapius ; 


health personified; transf . a system of sanita- 
tion or medical practice. 2. Astron. The 
loth asteroid. Hence Hygei’an a. pertaining 
to Hygeia, or to health ; healthy ; sanitary. 
Hygeist, one versed in hygiene. 

Hygiene (h9i*dgi,m, hordgm). 1796. [a. F. 
hygitne^ in mod.L. hygieina, ad. Gr. vyieivri 
{yeyyi)). Formerly used m L. or Gr. form.] 
Knowledge or practice as relating to the main- 
tenance of health; a system of principles or 
rules for preserving or promoting health ; 
sanitary science. Hence Hygie-nic a. belong- 
ing or relating to h. ; sanitary. Hygie-nically 
adv. Hygiemics pi. [see -ics] = Hygiene. 
Hygienist, one versed in h. 

Hygiology (haid^jV-lodsi). 1855. [f. 

Gr. vyeia (see Hygeia) + -(o)logy.J The 
science of health; hygiene. 

Hygrine (hargrsm). 1865. [f. Gr. hypos 

moist + -INE.] Chem. An alkaloid obtained 
from coca-leaves in the form of a thick pale 
yellow oil of a burning taste. 

Hygro- (hsi-gr^?), bef. a vowel liygr-, repr. 
Gr. vypo^j comb. f. vyp 6 s wet, moist, 
fluid. 

Hygrodeik [Gr. SetBrvvmt j, a form of hygrometer 
consisting of a wet-bulb and a dry-bulb thermometer 
together with a jscale on which the degree of humidity 
is shown by an index whose position depends on the 
height of the mercurial column in each, Hy'gro- 
graph. [Gr. ypa<f)o^% an instrument for registering 
automatically the variations in the humidity of the 
air. Hygro'plianous [Gr. vypo(f>avijg] of 
moist appearance ; also, appearing translucent when 
moist and opaque when dry (Syd. Soc, Lex.). Hy- 
gro’plxilous [Gr. <pC\o^] a.y Boi. affecting moist 
places. Hygroplasm [Gr. ttXa.crp.a. a thing moulded], 
a term for the fluid part of protoplasm. tHygro- 
sta'tics, * the art of finding the specific weights of 
moist bodies * (Bailey). 

Hygrology (h9igr^»*lbd3i). 1790. [f. 

Hygro- + -logy. ] That department of physics 
which relates to the humidity of the atmosphere 
or other bodies. HErron. explained in mod. 
Diets. 

Hygrometer (hsigrp'mz'tai). 1670. [f. Gr. 
hypo- + -METER.] An instrument for measuring 
the humidity of the air or a gas, or the ratio of 
the amount of moisture actually present in it to 
that required for saturation. (Formerly often 
applied to a contrivance to which the name 
Hygroscope is more properly given.) 
Hygrometiic (h9igri7me*trik), a. 1794. [f. 
mod.!.,, hygrojmtricus \ see-ic.] i. Belonging 
to hygrometry ; measuring, or relating to, the 
degree of humidity of the atmosphere or other 
bodies 1819. a. = Hygroscopic 2. 1794. 3. 

Said of water, etc. so diffused as to be apparent 
only by the humidity it imparts 1835. So 
Hygrome'trical a., -ly adv* 

Hygrometry (]i9igrp*metri). 1783. [f. Gr. 
vypo- Hygro- + ficr/w'a.] That branch of 
physics which relates to the measurement of 
the humidity of the air. 

Hygroscope (h3i*gr<?sk^up). 1665. [f. as 
prec. + “(XKoiros observing.] An instrument 
which indicates (without accurately measuring) 
the degree of humidity of the air. 
Hygroscopic (h9igr^isk/>*pik), a. 1775. [f. 
as prec. + -ic.] i . Pertaining to the hygroscope 
or hygroscopy ; hygrometric. 2. sjteo. Said of 
bodies which are sensitive to moisture, and 
thus indicate roughly the presence or absence 
of humidity 1790. 3- = Hygrometric 3. 

1862. So Hygrosco’pical, a., -ly adv. Hy- 
groscopi’city, h. quality. 

Hygroscopy (h9igrp*sk<5fpi). 1855. [f. Gr. 
hypo- Hygro- H- -o'/coma.] The observation of 
the humidity of the air or other substance. 
Hyke (hoik), int. ^ Obs. 1764. [Cf. 
Hey and Hi, used in same sense.] A call to 
incite dogs to the chase Scott. Hence 
Hyke v. 

IlHyla (hsi'la). 1842. fmod.L., ad. Gr. vkq 
wood, forest] A tree-frog or tree-toad, as 
Jdyla pickeringi of the U.S. 

Hyla, var. of Hyle. 

Hylactic (hilae*ktik), a. rare. 1861. [ad. 
Gr. hKatcriKbs.'] Of the nature of barking. So 
Hyla*ctism, barking. 

lIHylaeosaiirtia, (h9iiri7s§*ri^s). Also hy- 


lee'osatir. 1833. [mod.L., 1 Gr. hXaios belong- 
ing to forests + cavpos lizard,] Palseont. A 
gigantic fossil saurian, found in the Wealden 
formation of Tilgate forest, chiefly character- 
ized by a dermal ridge of large bony spines. 
fHylaTCtdc, f-al, a. 1676. [ad. Gr. 
'^hXapxiKos — hXdpxtos, f. vXq + dpx^ip}. Rul- 
ing over matter -1713. 

fjiHyla*smiis. [mod.L., f. (ult.) Gr. vXq.'] 
Materialization. H. More. So j-Hyla*stic a., 
-ally adv. 1639. 

tllHyle (hgi'h). ME. [med.L. hykt a. Gr. 
vXq.'] Matter, substance ; the first matter of 
the universe -1774. So Hylic, f-al a. matenal. 
(In Gnostic theology opp. to psychic and pnett- 
matte.) Hylicism, materialism. Hylicist, a 
materialist. 

Hyleg (h9i*leg). 1625. [Origin obscure. 
In Pers. (and Turkish) hatldj\ ‘a nativity’, 
said to be a Greek wd.] Astral. Ruling planet 
of a nativity; apheta. Hence fHylegi*acal a. 
of or pertaining to the h. ; sb. = hylegiacal 
place. 

Hylo- (hsib) = Gr. hXo- (5), comb. f. vXq 
wood, material, matter (see Hyle). 

Hylobate [ad. mod.L. Hylobntes^ a. Gr. uAo/Sanjff 
wood- walker], a long-armed ape or gibbon. Hy lo- 
ide*al a., pertaining to Hy lo.ide'aHsm, the doc- 
trine that reality belongs to the immediate object of 
belief as such; material or somatic idealism; hence 
Hy lo-ide*alist. HylomoTphic, -al ^ pertaining 
to HylqmoTphism [Gr. ^op<f)^], {.a) the doctrine that 
primordial matter is the First Cause of the universe ; 
{b) the scholastic theoiy of matter and form; so 
Hylomo'rphist, _ tHylopa'thian pertaining 
to, or holding the view that all things are affections 
of matter; sb. one who holds this view. fHylo- 
pa'thic rt., capable of affecting or being affected by 
matter. Hylo'pattdsm, the doctrine that matter is 
sentient 5 hence Hylo ’pathist. fHylo’pathy [Gr. 
Tra^os, -ira&eio. affection], a spirit's power of affecting 
matter. Hylo’phagous [Gr. -(fcayos] a,, wood-eating 
(said of certain beetles). tHylosta*tic, -al [Gr. 
orranKos Static] that places or arranges matter. 
Hylo'tlieism [Theism], the doctrine that God and 
matter are identical; material pantheism; hence 
Hylo’tlieist; Hy lothei*stic a. 

IjHylodes (h9il(?a*dfz). 1858. [mod.L., a, 
Gx, hXwdqs woody.] Zool. A genus of Ameri- 
can toads; one of these. 

Hyloist Qi9i*l<?|ist). 1818. [erron. fox hylistf 
f. (5r. VA17.J One who affirms that matter is 
God. 

Hylozoic (hsibzffu-ik), a. 1678. [f. Hylo- 
-I- Gr. (anj life-h-ic.] Of or pertaining to 
hylozoism ; materialistic, 

Hylozoism (hoiLz^ifiz^m). 1678. [f, as 
prec. +-ISM.] The theory that matter has life, 
or that life is merely a property of matter, 
t Hence Hylozo'ist, a believer in h. Hylozo*- 
istic a. 

Hymen 1 (hgrmfin). 1590. la.'L. Byimn^ 
a. Gr. ‘Tftijv.] i. In Gr. and Rotn. Myth. : 
The god of marriage, represented as a young 
man carrying a torch and veil. 2. Marriage ; 
wedlock ; nuptials. Now rare. 1608, 3. A 

hymeneal song (rare) 1613. 

X. Would.. That.. at the marriage-day The cup of 
H. had been full of poison Marlowe. Hymen * s 
temple^ etc., the church at which a marriage is 
solemnized. 

Hymen 2 (barmen), 1615, [a. Gx. vpTjv^ 
vpivos membrane.] i. Anat. The virginal 
membrane, stretched across and partially clos- 
ing the external orifice of the vagina, 2. Conch. 
The ligament between the opposite valves of a 
bivalve shell. 

Hymenaic (hoimen^-ik), a. rare. [ad. L. 
hymenaicum^ f. Gr. hpeyaios^ see ITymen^.] 
lit Of or pertaining to Hymen ; used to invoke 
Hymen. 

H. dimeter^ a dactylic dimeter acatalectic (-w-vw). 

Hymeneal (hgimcnral). 1602. [f. L. 

hymendsus^ a. Gr. vp-hvaios + -At.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to marriage. 

Views of h. connexions Mme, D’Arblav. 

B. sb. I. A wedding-hymn 1717. 2, pi. 

Nuptials 1655. 

a. I will not talk any more politically but turn to 
hymeneals H. Walpole, H ence Hy mencally adv. 
So Hymene*an a. and (in sense B. %). 
Hymenial (hsimrnial), a. 1874. [f. Hy- 
MENiUM-f-AL.] Bot. Pertaining to the hy- 
menium. 
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If Hyinemtim (haimfiiiom). Pi. -ia. 1830. 
j^mod.L., ad. Gr. vfiivLoVf dim. of vp.T)v Hy- 
men^.] Boi, The spore-beanng surface in 
fungi. In the common mushroom it covers the 
gills. Also attrib. 

Hymeno- (hai-men^?), repr. Gr, vfievo-, 
comb. f. vfi-fjv, vfiivos membrane, Hymen 2, as 
in Hymenopterous, 

Hymeno'geny [-geny], the production of mem- 
branes by the simple contact of two liquids. Hy • 
menomyce'te [ad. inod.L. hymeno^zyceies pi , f. 
Gr. fivicfjTGg mushrooms], one of the Hymenomycetes, 
an order of fungi in which the hymenium is on the 
exposed surface of thesporophore; hence Hy meno- 
myce’tal, -tous adjs,^ belonging to or ha\nng the 
nature of a hymenomycete; Hy menomyce’toid 
resembling a hymenomycete. Hymenophore, 
[iHymeno'phonim. [Gr. -^bpo^ carryingjj the part 
of a fungus which supports the hymenium. Hyme- 
no*tom.y [Gr. -To/ita, ro/xif], incision of the hymen. 
Hymenopter(h9imen^*ptai). 1828. [ad.F. 
hymenopUre\ see next.] A hymenopterous 
insect. 

[] Hymenoptera P^- 

1773, [mod.L. (Linn.), a. Gr. vfjLsvSTmpa adj. 
neut. pi.; see Hymenopterous.] Zool. An 
extensive order of insects (including the ants, 
wasps, bees, etc,), having four membranous 
wings (sometimes caducous or absent); the 
females have an ovipositor, which may also 
serve as a sting. Hence Hymeno*pteral a. 
hymenopterous. Hymeno *pteran, one of this 
order. Hymeno 'pterist, an entomologist 
whose specif study is H, 
H3niienopterology (hsiimen^pterpdod^i). 
1855. [f, prec. + -(o)LOGy.] The branch of 
Entomology which deals with Hymenoptera. 
H ence Hymenoptero 'lo gist, Hymenoptero- 

lo’gical a, 

Hymenopterous (h9imenp‘pt^s), a, 1813. 
|[f. mod.L. kymewpierus, a, Gr, ypevoTtripo^ 
(f. ijjL€vo- membrane -f- in^pov wing) + -ous.] 
Having membranous wings ; belonging to the 
Hjmienoptera. 

Hymn (him), sb, OE. [f. L. hymnus^ a. 
Gr. vpvos a song in praise of gods or heroes. 
Late eccl. L. ymnzis was adopted in OE. as 
ymen . ; but ME. forms repr. OF. ymm, finally 
modified under classical influence to Jiym 7 t.\ 
I. A song of praise to God; spec, a metrical 
composition adapted to be sung in a religious 
service; sometimes dist. ixesm. psahn. or anthem, 
as not being part of the tex t of the Bible, 2. A n 
ode or song of praise in honour of a deity, a 
country, etc. 1513. 3. aitnd,, as inli.-book. 

1. The earliest h. of Christian devotion. .Hosanna 
to the Son of David Stanley. 2. Every noone-tide 
they sing Hymnes to the Sunne Purchas. 

Hymn (him), v, 1667. [f. prec. sb.] 

1, irans. To worship or praise in song; to sing 

hymns to. T 2. To sing as a hymn j to express 
in a song of praise 1727. 3. absol. To sing 

hymns 1715, 

X. Hymning th' Eternal Father Milt. P , L . vi. g6. 

2. They h. their praises Jowett. 3. The lark that 
hymned on high 1827. Hence Hynmer (hi’mar, 
hrmnsj), a singer of hymns j8i6. 

Hymnal (hi'mnal), a. (sb,'). ME, [f, L. 
hymnus + -AL. The sb. use repr. a med.L. 
kymnale.'] i. Of or pertaining to a hymn or 
hymns 1644. 2. A collection of hymns ; a 

hymn-book. So Hymnary 1888. 

Hymnic (hi*mnik), a, {sB.) 1589. [f. 

Hymn sb, +-ic.] i. Of, pertaining to, of the na- 
ture of, a hymn or hymns. 2. A composi- 
tion of the nature of a hymn. Lamb. 

Hymnist (hi*mmst). 1631. [f. L. hymnus 
Hymn j‘ 5 , + -ist.] A composer of hymns. 
Hymnody (hrmn<ydi), 1711. [ad. med. 
L. hymnodia, a. Gr, ipyepdia singing of hymns, 
f. 0/iKos + detSciv. Cf. Psalmody.] i. The 
singing, or composition, of hymns. 3. Hymns 
collectively ; the body of hymns belonging to 
any age, country, church, etc. 1864. 

. Tl^e^^foravians being great in h. 1876. a. The 
jewels of German h. Schapf, 

Hynmo-graplier. 1619. [f. Gr. 0/lVO- 

ypac^osr ■+> a composer of hymns. So 
Hymno’graphy, the history and bibliography 
of hymns 1864. 

Hymnology (himnp-lodji). 1638. [Orig. 

ad. Gr. ifivoXoyta the singing of hymns ; but 
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nowapp. f. Hymn jd.-i--{o)LOGy.] ti. The 
singing of hymns -1855. 3. The composition of 
hymns 1839. 3. The study of hymns, their 

history, use, etc.; also, hymns collectively iSrS. 

3. A handbook of tu 1880. Hence Hyinnolo’gic, 
-al a. of or pertaining to h . ; -ly adn. m relation to 
h Hymnodogist, a composer or student of hymns, 

Hynd, hyne, obs. ff. Hind. 

Hynder, obs. fl Hinder a.^ v. 

Hyne (hain), adv. dial. ME. (Sc.) [Contr. | 
form of cf. Syne.] Hence. 

Hyo (haijt?). 1811. [f. Gr. vo- in voctSijs; 
see Hyoid.] A formative element referring to 
the hyoid bone in connexion with adjoining 
parts of the body. 

* Hyobramchial pertaining to the hyoid bone 
and the branchiae. Hy-o-epiglo'ttic, Hy o-epi- 
glotti'dean adjs., connecting the hyoid bone with 
the epiglottis. Hyoga'noid, Hy og^oi*dean 
[Ganoid] belonging to, or characteristic of, the 
Hyeganoidei, a subclass of ganoid fishes, having the 
hyoid ajmaratus like those of the teleosts. Hyo- 
glo*SS^, Hyoglo'ssian. [Gr. y\b>a-adl ad/s,, con- 
nected with the hyoid hone and the tongue. II Hyo- 
jglo'ssuis, a muscle of the hyoid bone and tongue 
Hyomcntal [L. meniuml a,, pertaining to the hyoid 
bone and the chin. [IHyopla’stron [Plastron] = 
Hyosternal sA ; hence Hyopla’stral a. Hyo- 
sca*pular a.. , pertaining to the hyoid bone and the 
scapula. Hyoth3r*roid <*., pertaining to the hyoid 
bone and the thyroid cartilage ; as ^ A = hyothyroid 
muscle. 

Hyoid (li 9 i*oid). 1811. [ad. F. hyoide, 
ad. mod.L. hyoides, Gr. iioet^s, shaped like 
the letter n, Cf. Hyo-] Anat, 

A. adj, I* /A bonci the tongue-bone or or 
lingux, situated between the chin and the thy- 

I roid cartilage. In man it is a horseshoe- or U- 
shaped bone (whence the name) embedded hori- 
zontally in the root of the tongue, with its con- 
vexity pointing forwards. 3. Pertaining to the 
hyoid bone 1842. 

z. H, arch, h, apparatus, the second visceral arch 
in Vertebrates, lying between the hyomandibular and 
hyohranchial clefts. 

B. sb, I. The hyoid bone; see A. i. 1872. 
3. The hyoid artery 1883. 

Hence Hyoi‘dal, Hyoi'dan adjs, = next, 
Hyoidean (hoiioi*dz*,an), a, 1835. [f. mod. 
L. hyoideus (f. hyoides Hyoid B. ) -f- -an. J A nat 
Of or belonging to the hyoid (bone). 

Hyomandibular (hoi t^imasndi'bii^lai). 

1872. [f. Hyo-f Mandibular.] AnaU 

A. adj. Pertaining to the hyoid bone and the 
mandible or lower jaw 1875. 

H, hansj in fishes, the bone of the suspensorium 
which articulates with the cranium. H. clefts the 
cleft between the mandibular and hyoid arches in the 
embryo of Vertebrates. 

B, sb. The hyomandibular bone. 

Hyoscine (hsivssin). 1873. [Arbitrarily 

f. Hyos(cyamus+-ine.] Chem, An amor- 
phous alkaloid isomerous with hyoscyamine. 

Hyoscyamine (h9i,t7S9i*am9m). 1836. [f. 
next+-iNE.] Chem. An extremely poisonous 
alkaloid (C17H23NO,), obtained from the seeds 
oiHyoscyamus nigertand some other Solanacex, 
isomerous with atropine ; used in medicine as 
a sedative. So jJHyioscya'mia. 
([Hyoscyamus(h9i|/7s9rainos). 1799. [ad. 
Gr. ioauvafjios (f. ios, gen. of vs pig -h Kvajxos 
bean).] A genus of plants belonging to the 
N.O. Solanacex- the British species is Hyoscy- 
amus niger, Henbane. Also, the tincture of 
henbane. 

Hyostemal (h9i|t7st9-inal), a. (sb.') 1835. 
[f. Hyo- + Sternal.] i. Pertaining to the 
hyoid apparatus and the sternum or breast- 
bone 1870. 3. sb. Each of the second pair of 

plates in the plastron of a turtle, also called 
the hypoplastron. 

II Hyostemum (hai |dst 5 vnz;in). [f Hyo- + 
Sternum.] = prec. 2, 

Hyostylic (h9i|<?st9i*lik), a. 1880. [f. Hyo- 
+ (Sr. arvhos pillar -I--IC.] Anat, Having the 
lower jaw suspended from the cranium by a 
hyoinandibular bone (opp. to autostylic and 
amphistylic). Also said of the lower jaw itself. 
Hyp (hip). Also byps. coUoq. “iObs, 
1705. [Abbrev. of Hypochondria. Cf. Hip 
jA®, V.**] Usu. the h., the hyps : hypochondria. 
Heav'n send thou hast not got the hyps 1 Swift. 
Hyp-, the form of Hypo- ^sed bef. a vowel. 
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Hypaetbral, -ethral (hsip-, hiprjjral), a. 
1794. [f. L. hypsethrus, hypxtkros adj. and sb., 
ad. Gr. vnatOpos under the sky + -al.] i. Open 
to the sky ; having no roof. 3. Open-air 1879. 

I. The internal colonnade to the hypaethral temple 
is a peristyle 1794. 

llHypallage (holpm’ladgz, hip-). 1577. [L., 
a, Gr. viraWay^ interchange, f. vtto -f dWder- 
(T€tv (stem dAAay-).] A figure of speech in 
which there is an interchange of two elements 
of a proposition, their natural relations being 
reversed. (In Quintihan viii. vi. 23 — Meto- 
nymy.) 

The phrase 'you also are become dead to the law*, 
. .is a h. for ' the law has become dead to you* 1874. 

llHypanttiium(h(9)ip£e*n])ir;m). 1855. [mod. 
L., f. Hypo- 2 + Gr. dvBos flower.] Bot. An 
enlargement or other development of the torus 
under the calyx. Gray. Hence HyparntMal a. 
Hypapopliysis (hsipap^-fisis, hip-). Bl. 
-ses. 1854. [f. Hypo- 2 (b) + Apophysis.] 

Anat. An Apophysis or spinous process on the 
lower or ventral side of a vertebral centrum. 
Hence Hypapophysial a. 

H3^arterial (-aitisTial), a. [f. Hyp(o- 2 
-H Arterial.] Anat. Situated beneath the 
artery or trachea, (Mod, Diets.) 

■ Hypaspist (hoipse'spist, hip-). 1827. [ad, 
Gr. viraaTTLar'qs shield-bearer; see Hypo- i.] 
A shield-bearer; one of a picked body of troops 
in the Macedonian army. 

llHypate (hi*patf). 1603. [L., a. Gr. vrrdrrj 
\ (sc. Chord) uppermost string.] The 

name of the lowest tone in the lowest two tetra- 
chords of ancient Greek music. 

■ Hypaxial (haipse’ksial, kip-), a. 1872. [f. 
Hypo- 2 -h Axis + -al.] Compar. A ?iat. Lying 

; beneath, or on the ventral side of, the vertebral 
axis. 

Hyper (hai'psi), joc. or colloq. abbrev. (a) 
of hypercritic, (h) of hyper- Calvi?nst. 

I Hyper- (hoipsi), prefix, repr. Gr. vnep- 
; (fiir^pprep. and adv., ‘‘over, beyond, over much, 

’ above measure ’). 

! I. Formations with prepositional force of 'over, 
^ beyond, or above* (what is denoted by the second 
element), i. General formations ; a. adjs., as hyper- 
caigelical, etc. b. Rarely in sbs. and vbs. ; e. g. 
hypergeddess, hy/erdeify, 2. Mus, In hypermohan, 
etc., denoting either (a) the acute modes in ancient 
Greek music, which began at a definite interval above 
the ordinary j^ohan, etc., or (b) the ‘authentic* 
modes in mediaeval music (the same as ABohan, 
Dorian, etc.) as contrasted with the ‘ ^lagal ’ modes 
hyposBohatt, etc. 3. In Math., as in hyperconic, 
hyper-elliptic, etc. See also Hyperdeterminant. 

II. Formations with adverbial sense of ‘ over much, 
to excess, exceedingly *. i. General formations : as 
hyperacid, etc. ; hyperacidity, etc. ; hypervitalize. 
a. Spec, and techn. terms, as hyPeralhuminosis, etc. 

III. I. Formations in^ which hyper- qualifies the 

second element adverbially or attributively ,* as in 
Hyperapophysis, etc. ^ 2, In Chem,, hyper- denotes 

the highest in a series of oxygen compounds (cf. 
Hypo* 5); e,g, hyperoxids', now usually expressed 
by Per*. 

Some words belonging to the above groups follow 
here: for the more important see in tlieir alphabetical 
places. 

llHyperalbummo’sis, Path, excess of albumen in 
the blood. Hyperbra'cliycepha’licn:., Craniol. ex- 
tremely bracnycephalic ; applied to a skull of which 
the cranial index is over 85; so Hyperbraeby- 
ce*phaly, h. condition. ^ Hyperbra-ncbial a., 
Zool. situated above the gills or branchiae, HHyper- 
caTdia [Gr. xapiia], Path, hypertrophy of the heart. 
Hjrperchro'matisra, abnormally incense coloration. 
Hyperco’nic a,, Geom. relating to the intersection 
of two conicoids or surfaces of the second order. 
IlHyper^emesis, excessive production or giowth. 
Hypermdro'sis, -idro'sis (erron. -hydrosis). Path. 
excessive sweating. Hyperidea*tlon, excessive 
mental activity or restlessness. Hypermne*sia 
[Gr. fivncrts], unusual power of memory. Hyper- 
nuLtri’tion. Hypertrophy. Hyperorgamic a., 
beyond or independent of the organism. Hyper- 
omiogna'thic a.. Craniol, excessivelv orthognathic; 
applied to a skull in which the cranial index is over 
91 ; so Hyperortho'gnathy, h. condition. Hy- 
perpyre'tlc [Gr. irupeToy] a., Path, pertaining to or 
affected with jlHyperpyre*xla, a high or excessive 
degree of fever ; whence Hyperpyre'xial, Hyper- 

g irre'xic adjs, = hyperpyretic, ||Hypersarco*ma, 
ypersarco'sis. Path, proud or fungous flesh. 
Hyperspace, Geom, space of more than three di- 
meni^ons. 1 1 HypertricIio'' 8 is [Gr, rpCx^at,^, f. rpix-, 
excessive growth of hair. 
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{jHyperaemia (hsipsrrmia). Also -tiaemia, 
-emia. 1836. [mod.L., f. Hyper- II. 2 + Gr. 
-aifita (cf. anaemia), f. aTixa blood.] Path. An 
excessive accumulation of blood in a particular 
part ; congestion. 

Aciiz’e or arterial h.^ congestion arising from in- 
creased flow through, the arteries. Passive or venous 
h., congestion due to obstruction in a vein. Hence 
Hyperae*nuc, -e*inic a. of, pertaining to, or affected 
with h. 

IjHyperaBsthesia (-es-, -?s>rsia). 1849. 
[mod.L., f. Hyper- II. 2 + Gr. -aiaBrjaiaj at- 
Path, Excessive and morbid sensitive- 
ness of the nerves or nerve-centres. Also transf. 
So Hypersesthe*tic a. affected with h. 
Hyperapoptiysis (-ap^-fisis). 1S72. [Hy- 
per- ill. I.] Anat. A process of bone extend- 
ing backward from the neural spine of one 
vertebra to that of another, or developed from 
the postzygapophysis. Hence Hyperapopliy*- 
sial a. 

fHyperaspist (-se'spist). 1638. [ad. Gr. 
vtrepacrinffrrjSj f. vpepaarm^eLV to hold a shield 
over, f. dcrirbi] A defender, champion --1747. 
j| Hyperbaton (haipoubat^n). 1579. 
a. Gr. inrip 0 aToVf lit. * overstepping f. virep- ; 
^aiV€iv.'\ Gram, and Rhet, A Sgure of speech 
in which the natural order of words or phrases 
is inverted, esp. for the sake of emphasis. Also, 
an instance of this. 

The sence. .ys * the fende makethe this ’ for whiche 
Chaucer vsethe . . (accordinge to the rethoricall figure 
Hiperbatone), ‘This makethe the fende* Thynne. 
Hence Hyperba*tic a, pertaining to or of the 
nature of h. ; inverted. Hyperba'ticaily adv. 
Hyperbola (haipSubt^la). 1668. [a. mod. 
L. hyperbola, ad. Gr. u7r<fpj3o\i7, lit. 'excess’, f, 
vTrepj^aXkfLV (yirep over + ^dXXeiv to throw). 
So named because the inclination of its plane 
to the base of the cone exceeds that of the side 
of the cone (see Ellipse).] Geom. One of the 
conic sections j a plane curve consisting of two 
separate, equal and similar, infinite branches, 
formed by the intersection of a plane with 
both branches of a double cone (i. e. two similar 
cones on opposite sides of the same vertex). It 
may also be defined as a curve in which the 
focal distance of any point bears to its distance 
from the directrix a constant ratio greater than 
unity. It has two foci, one for each branch, 
and two asymptotes, which intersect in the 
centre of the curve, midway between the vertices 
of its two branches. (Often applied to one 
branch of the curve.) b. Extended (after New- 
ton) to algebraic curves of higher degrees de- 
noted by equations analogous to that of the 
common hyperbola 1737. Hence tHyperboli- 
form a, of the form of, or resembling, a h. 
(Diets.) 

Hyperbole (hoipoub^z). 1529. [a. Gr. 
{jirep^oXrj excess, exaggeration ; cf. prec.] i. 
Rhei. A figure of speech consisting in exagge- 
rated statement, used to express strong feeling 
or produce a strong impression, and not in- 
tended to be taken literally. Also, an instance 
of this. b. ^en. Excess, extravagance {rare) 
1652. ta. Geom. =: Hyperbola -1716. 

X. Scriptural Examples of H...Deut. 9. i, Cities 
fenced up to heaven.. Job. 21.25, The whole world 
could not contain the books J. Smith, var. fHy- 
pe'rboly (in sense x) 1598. 

Hyperlx>lic (haipaibpdik), a. 1646. [ad. 
Gr. i/7r€p0oXiK6sf f. vTrep^oXij.'j i, Rhel. « 
Hyperbolical I. 3. Geom. Of, belonging to, 
or of the form or nature of a hyperbola ; having 
some relation to the hyperbola 1676. 

3. R. curvature, the same as Anticlastic curvature. 
JR. function ; a function having a relation to a rect- 
angular hyperbola similar to that of the ordinary 
trigonometrical functions to a circle ; as the h. sine, 
cosine, tangent, etc. (abbrev. sink, cosh, tank, etc,), 
H. logarithm', a logarithm to the base e (2-71828.,), 
a natural or Napierian logarithm ; so called because 
proportional to a segment of the area between a hy- 
perbola and its asymptote. H, spiral : a spiral m 
which the radius vector varies inversely as the angle 
turned through by it. 

Hyperbolical (haipaibp'likai), a. ME. [f. 
as prec. + -al.I i. RheU Of the nature of, in- 
volving, or using hyperbole ; exaggerated, ex- 
travagant. fb. gen. Excessive, enormous 
-1859. 3. Geom. w Hyperbolic 2. 1571, 

Hence HyperboTically adv. 
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Hyperbolism (hoipoub^liz'm). 1653. i. 
Rhet. [f. Hyperbole + -ISM.] Use of or ad- 
diction to hyperbole ; exaggerated style, or an 
instance of this. 3. Geom. [ad. mod.L. kyperbo- 
hsmus (Newton).] A curve whose equation is de- 
rived from that of another curve by substituting 
xy for 7, as that of the hyperbola is from that 
of the straight line 1861. So Hype*rboHst, one 
given to the use of hyperbole 1661. HypeT- 
bolize V. to exaggerate {trans. and intr.) 1594. 
Hyperboloid (haipauboloid). 1684. [f- 

Hyperbola + -oiD.] fi. = Hyperbola b. 
-1796. 2. A solid or surface of the second 

degree, some of whose plane sections are hy- 
perbolas, the others being ellipses or circles. 
Formerly restricted to those of circular section, 
generated by the revolution of a hyperbola 
about one of its axes ; now called hyperboloids 
of revolution 1743. 

There are two kinds of h. : the h. of one sheet and of 
two sheets, e.g. those generated by revolution about 
the conjugate and transverse axes respectively. 

Hyperborean (hoipoibosTzan). 1591. [ad. 
late L. hyperboreanus = cl. L, hyperboreus, ad, 
Gr. vveppopeos, -^Spcios, f. imep- Hyper- I - p 
pSpeios northern, 0 oplas Boreas.] 

' A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characterizing 
the extreme north of the earth, or {colloq. or 
joc.) of a particular country; in ethnological use, 
cf. B. b. Of or pertaining to the fabled Hyper- 
boreans 1613, 

Even to the h. or frozen sea 1633. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of the extreme north of 
the earth; in pi. members of an ethnological 
group of Arctic races, loosely and Jig. One 
who lives in a northerly clime. 1601. 

In Greek legend the Hyperboreans were a happy 
people who lived in sunshine and plenty beyond the 
north wind. 

Hypercatalectic (-ksetale-ktik), 1704. 
^d. late L. hypercatalecticus', see Hyper- I. and 
Catalectic.J Pros, Of a verse or colon: 
Having an extra syllable after the last complete 
dipody. Also applied to the syllable. -[For- 
merly also = Hypermetric. 

Hyrpercritic (hoipoikri'tik), sh. (a.) 1618. 
[Hyper- II. i. Cf. F. hypercritique (Boileau).] 
I. tA master critic; a severe critic; an over- 
critical person 1633. ta. Hypercriticism ; also, 
a critique -i7|7. 3. adj. = next. Keats. 
Hypercri'ucal, a. 1605. [Hyper- II. 1.] 
Unduly critical ; addicted to hypercriticism ; as 
h. carpers. Hence Hypcrcri'tically adv. 
Hypercriticism (-kri’tisiz’m). 1678. [Hy- 
per- II. I.] Excessive, unduly severe, or minute 
criticism. So H3rpercri'ticize v. 
Hyperdete-rminant. 1845. [Hyper- I. 
3.] JRath. a. sb. A determinant of operative 
symbols ; a symbolic expression for an invariant 
or covariant ; invented by Cayley, b, adj. Of 
the nature of a hyperdeterminant. 
IIHyperdtilia (hoipoid^bi'a). 1530. [Hy- 
per- II. i.] The superior Dulia or veneration 
paid by Roman Catholics to the Virgin Mary. 
Hence Hyperdu’lic, -al a. of the nature of h. 
Hypergamy (haipo-jgami). 1881. [f. Hy- 
per- III. i + Gr. ya/xos marriage.] Marriage 
with one of equal or superior caste; in refer- 
ence to Hindu customs. 

IIHypericum (hoipe*rik»m, eiym. hipor^i*- 
ki^m). 1471. \jL. hypericum, hypericon, a. Gr. 
viripeiKoVf f. vir€p over + hpdiKrj heath.] i. Bot. 
A large genus of plants (herbs or shrubs), the 
type of the N.O. Hypcricaceae, having penta- 
merous yellow flowers, and leaves usually 
marked with pellucid dots ; commonly known 
as St. John’s-worts. ta. Pharm. (in form hy- 
pericon). A drug prepared from a plant of this 
genus -1691. 

II Hyperinosis (h3i:p9rini?a-sis). 1845. [f. 
Hyper- II. 2 + Gr. h, ivbs fibre +-osrs.] Path. 
A diseased state of the blood in which it con- 
tains an excessive amount of fibrin. Hence 
Hyperino'sed, -o’tic adjs. having excess of 
fibrin. 

Hypennetamorpliosis (h3i:p9i,metamf j- 
^sis). 1875. [Hyper- II. 2.] Eniom. An 
extreme form of metamorphosis occurring in 
certain insects, in which the animal passes 
through two or more different larval stages. 
So HypermetamoTphlsm, the character of un- 


dergoing h. HypermetamoTphic, -morpho*tic 
adis. characterized by h. 

Hypeimeter (hsips’jm^tsi). 1656. [ad. 
Gr. v-rreppLCTpos, f. fjLtrpot/.'] i. Pros. A 
hypermetric verse. 2. joc. A person taller than 
ordinary. Addison. Hence Hyperme'tric, 
deal a. 

Hypermetrope (haipoime’troup). 1864. [f. 
Gr. vtrippLiTpos + diip, Sjva eye.] Path. A 
person affected with hypermetropia. 
IjHypermetropia (hsi psimxtrJu’pia). Also 
-metropy (-me'trdpi). 1868. [mod.L., f. as 
prec. +-ia -i aL ] Path. An affection of the eye, 
usually due to a flattened form of the eyeb^I, 
in which the focus of parallel rays lies behind 
instead of on the retina; long-sightedness. 
Hence Hypermetro *pic a. 

IlHyperoodon (hsipordu'^d^n). 1843. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. virep^os supenor, or {/Trtpcprj palate + 
odovs, 6Sov(t- tooth.] Zool, A genus of Ce- 
tacea, containing the bottle-nosed whales. 

II Hyperopia (-ffa-pia). 1884. [f. Hyper- 

II . 2-f-Gr. wip, (jjira eye+-z<z -iaLj Path.^ 
Hypermetropia. So Hyperopic a. 

\ II Hyperostosis (hanpai^st^u-sis). PI. -oses. 
1835. prec, + Cxr. oerreov, otrro- bone ; 

see -os IS.] Path., etc. An overgrowth of 
bony tissue ; hypertrophy of bone ; exostosis. 
Hyperoxida-tion. 1876. [Hyper- II. i.] 
Excessive oxidation. Harley. 

Hyperoxide (-p-ksaid). 1855. [Hyper- 

III. 2.] C/iem. = Peroxide. 
H3qperoxygenate (-i^-ksidgenisit), v. 1793. 

[Hyper- II. i.] trans. To supersaturate with 
oxygen. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) b. joc. To im- 
part excess of sourness to 1811. 

b. An old huckstering grocer, .whose natural sour- 
ness., is hyperoxygenated by Methodism Southky. 
So Hyperoxygena’tion, the action of hyperoxy- 
genating ; hyperoxygenated condition. ^Hypero'xy- 
genize v. = Hyperoxygenate (chiefly in pa. pple,). 

tHyperoxymuriate (h9i.p9r^ksimui!»’n<^t). 
1794. [Hyper- III. 2.] Chem. A salt of ‘ hy- 
pero-xymuriatic ' (now called chloric) add; a 
chlorate --1854. 

tHyperoxymuria*tic, a. 1794. [Hyper- 
III. 2.] Chem. In R. acid, the old name of 
chloric acid HCIO3 -iSoy. 

Hyperper (hsipsupsi). 1598. [ad. med. 
L. hyperperum, -pyrum, ad. Gr, viripnvpoy, {. 
virep + TTvp ; applied to gold highly refined by 
fire.] Numism. A Byzantine coin ; the gold 
solidus. 

Hyperphysical (haipaifi-zikal), a. 1600. 
[Hyper- I. i.] Above or beyond what is phy- 
sical; supernatural. Hence Hyperpbysically 
adv. So Hyperpbysics, the science or subject 
of the supernatural. 

II Efypei^lasia (h9ipwpl<?i*zia). 1861. [mod. 
L.,f. Hyper- II.2 + Gr. irAacts formation.] Path. 
A form of hypertrophy consisting in abnormal 
multiplication of the cellular elements of a part 
or organ ; excessive cell-formation. So Hyper- 
plasm = prec. Hyperpla’sic, -pla'stic adjs. of, 
pertaining to, or exhibiting h. 

Hypersthene (hd'parsjifn). 1808. [ad. 
F. hypersUne, f. Hyper- II. i + Gr. aBkvos ; 
from its superior hardness as compared with 
hornblende.] Min. A silicate of iron and mag- 
nesium, of the pyroxene group, a greenish- 
black or greenish-grey mineral, closely allied 
to hornblende, often exhibiting a peculiar me- 
talloidal lustre. Also attrib. Hence Hyper- 
sthemic 2.^ related to or containing h. Hy- 
persthemite, a dark granite-like aggregate of 
h. and labradorite. 

l|Hypersttienia(h9ip3j:s|jf-nia). 1855. [mod. 
L., f. Hyper- II. 2 + Gr. aQkvosi] Path. Ex- 
treme or morbid excitement of the vital powers ; 
the opposite of asthenia. Hence Hypersthemic 
a? relating to, characterized by, or producing h. 

Hyperihesis (hoipouf^sis). 1882. _ [a* 

Gr. vwipBeais, f. virip Hyper- + 8^criy placing.] 
Transposition, metathesis. So Hypertbe'tic a. 
pertaining to or exhibiting h, tHyperthe*tlcal 
a. superlative. Chapman. 

Hypertrophiy (h9ip9*itrJfi), sb. 1834. [ad. 
mod.L. hypertropkia, f. Gr. h-ekp (see HYPER- 
11 . 3) + -rpoepta, rpoepi} ; cf. ATROPHY.] Physiol* 
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and Path, Excessive growth or development of 
a part or organ, produced by excessive nutri- 
tion. The opposite of Atrophy, fig. Over- 
growth, Hence Hypertro*phic, ‘al a, of the 
nature of, affected with, or producing h. Hy- 
pe‘rtrop2ious a, characterised by h. HjrpeT- 
trophy t/. to affect with or undergo h. 

HHypha (hsi-fa). P^. -plaae (-fi). 1866. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. v<p‘f] web.] Bof. The struc- 
tural element of the thallome of Fungi, consist- 
ing of long slender branched filaments, usually 
having transverse septa, and together consti- 
tuting the mycelium. Hence Hyphal a, 

Hypliasresis, -eresis (hi-, ii3ifi»Tisis). 
1890. [a. Gr. vcpaipeats • cf. apksercsis,'] Gram. 
The omission of a letter or syllable in the body 
of a word. 

Hyphen (hsiffen), sd, 1620. [a. late L., a. 
late Gr. if<p€Vf subst. use of v<p€v together, in 
one, f. v(p\ vitS under 4- one.] i. A short 
dash or line (-) used to connect two words to- 1 
gether as a compound ; also, to join the sepa- ^ 
rated syllables of a word, as at the end of a ; 
line ; or to divide a word into parts. b. 
Applied to the 'plus' sign (+). D-\ubeny. 
a. iransf. A short pause between two syllables 
in speaking 1868; a connecting link 1868. 
Hence Hyphen v. to join by a h. ; to write 
(a compound) with a h. So Hyphenate v. 

Hyphenated^^^.A (prig. 27. 5.), applied to persons 
whose nationality is designated by a hyphened form ; 
hence, to a person whose patriotic allegiance is as- 
sumed to be divided 1893. So Hyphenate sb, 

Hyphomycetous (hiff-, h3i:f<?im9isi*t3s),«. 

1887. [f. mod.L. Hyphomyccies (f. Gr. v<pr} 

web-f ^t5«7;T€s fungi) -f-OUS.] Bol. Of or be- 
longing to the Hyphomycetes, a group of fungi 
consisting simply of hypbse. 

Hypinosis (hipinja-sis). 1845. [f. Hypo- 
4 + Gr, if, lv 6 s tissue -l- -osrs.] Path, A diseased 
state of the blood in which the quantity of 
fibrin is below the normal. Hence Hypino'tic a. 
Hypnagogic (Mpaagp’dgik), a. 1886. [ad. 
F. hypnagogique,t Gr. uttvos - f dycyyo? leading, 
f. dyctv,] Properly, Inducing sleep ; in use — 
that accompanies falling asleep. 

Hypno- (hi'pn^?), bef. a vowel hypn-, comb, 
f. Gr. vTTvos sleep. Used chiefly in new patho- 
logical terms. 

Hypnobate [Gr. -iSo-Tijs walker], a sleep-walker. 
Hy*pnocyst, Btol, an encysted protozoan which, 
remains quiescent and does not develop spores. 
Hypnoge*nesis, Hypno*geny, induction of the 
hypnotic state ; so Hypnogene'tic, •ge'nic. Hyp* 
no'genous adjs., producing the hypnotic state; 
rarely^ producing sleep. Hypnogene'tically adv., 
by hypnogenesis. Hypno'logy, the science of the 
phenomena of sleep; hence Hypnolo'glc, -al a. 
Hypnodogfist, one versed in hypnology. Hy*pno- 
sperm, -spore, Bot, an oospore or zygospore (in the 
Algae') which, after fertilization, passes through a 
period of rest before germinating ; a resting cell or 
spore j so Hypnospora-nge, Hy-*piiospora*n- 

f ium, BcL a sporangium contmning hypnospores; 
[jn)nospo*ric of the nature of a hypnospore. 

Hypnoid, a }- : see under Hypnum. 
H32pnoid (hi*pnoid), 05.2^ hypnoidal (hip- 
noidai), a. U.S. 1904. [f. Gr. viryo^ sleep -f 
-oiD.] Resembling hypnosis j hypnotic. 
Hypnosis (hipnd‘a*sis). 1876. [f. Gr. 

virvovp to put to sleep.] PAys. 1. The in- 
ducement or the gradual approach of sleep. 
9. Artificially produced sleep; esp, the hypnotic 
state 1882. 

Hypnotic (hipnpffik). 1625. [ad. F. hyp- 
noiique, ad, late L, hypnoiicus, a. Gr, virvcari- 
K 6 si vwovv to put to sleep. In 2, short for 
neiero-hypnotic.’] 

A. ad). I. Inducing sleep; soporific. 9. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of hypnotism or 
* nervous sleep’; accompanied by or producing 
hypnotism 1843. 3. Susceptible to hypnotism 
1881. 1 

X. H, Draughts 1758. a. The h. or so-called mesmeric 
state Haubsley. 3, The trained h. subject 1892. 

B. sb. I. An. agent that produces sleep ; a 
sedative or spporific drug 1681. 3, A person 

under the influence of hypnotism 1888. 
tHypno*tical; a. ==* A, i. Hypno'ticilly adv. 
Hypnotism (hi'imitiz’m), 184a. [f. Hw- 
NOTic + -ISM. First used as a shortened 
form of neitro-Aypmiispi by Dr. James Braid 


of hlanchester, who introduced the term.] i. 
The process of hypnotizing, or artificially pro- 
ducing a state in which the subject appears to 
be in a deep sleep, without any power of 
changing his mental or physical condition, ex- 
cept under the influence of some external 
suggestion or direction. On recovering from 
this condition, the person has usually no re- 
membrance of what he has said or done during 
the hypnotic state. Also, the branch of science 
which deals with the production of this state. 
See Br.^idism, Mesmerism. 

The usual way of inducing the state consists in 
causing a person to look fixedly, for several minutes, 
with complete concentration, at a bright object placed 
above and in front of the eyes at _so short a distance 
that the convergence of the optic axes can only be 
. accomplished with effort. 

j 3. The hypnotized or hypnotic conefftion 1843. 
3. Sleepiness or sleep ardfidally induced by 
any means ; also fig. i860. 

So Hypnotist, a hypnotizer. Hypnotize v. 
to put into a hypnotic state; to mesmerize; 
also aisol. Hypnotiza*tion, the action of 
hypnotizing; hypnotized condition. Hypno- 
tizer, one who hypnotizes. 
llHypnmn (hi‘pn^m). PL -ntims, -na. 
1753. [mod.L., ad, Gr. xynvov ‘moss growing 
on trees ’.] Bot. A large genus of pleuro- 
carpous mosses; feather-moss. Hence Hyp- 
noid belonging or akin to the genus H. 
Hypno philous a, growing among the mosses. 

Hypol (hi*p^). ^.Ohs, 1711. [Abbrev. 
of Hypochondria; cf. Hyp,] Morbid de- 
pression of spirits. 

Hypo 2 (h3i*p<>). r86i. [Abbrev. of 

Hyposulphite.] Photogr. The salt formerly 
called byposulptdte, now thiosulphate, of soda, 
used for fbdng photographic pictures. Also 
attrib. 

Hypo- (haip^, hip^), bef. vowels also hyp-, 
prefix, repr. Gr, fiiro-, iw- (f. hitb prep, and 
adv. ‘under’ = L, sub). /The first vowel in Gr. 
uTTo-, L. hypo-, is short, but y is now usually 
treated in all positions except before two con- 
sonants as (si), against both etymology and 
history. 

X. In w-ords from Greek; as hypochondria, hy- 
pocrisy, hypotenuse, etc. 

2. In modern formations, with sense ‘under, beneath, 
below*; as (a) hypobasal. Hypodermic, etc.; (3) 
Hypoblast, hypozaa (animals low in the scale). 

3. Mus. In ky^oaeolian, -dorian, eta, used to denote 
either (/z) the grave modes in ancient Greek music, 
beginning at a definite interval below the ordma^ 
JSolian, Dorian, eta, or (3) the ‘ plagal ’ modes in 
mediaeval music, each of which has a compass a fourth 
below that of the corresponding ‘ authentic ’ mode. ^ 

4. ‘To some extent’, ‘slightly’, ‘somewhat’ in 
adjs. ; ‘ slight ’ or ‘ deficient ’ in sbs. ; the opposite of 
Hyper. II. 

5. In Chemistry, kyPo- (in contrast with Hyper- 
III. 2) is used to name an oxygen compound lower in 
the series than that having the simple name without 
hypo-; thus sulphurous dscwf = HaSOs, hyposul- 
phurous acid = HaSO*. 

Some words belonging to the above groups follow 
here : for the more important see in their alphabetical 
places. 

{jHypoa*ria pi, [Gr. waptov little eggj, Ickthyol. 
a pair of protuberant oval ganglia developed beneath 
the optic lobes of osseous fishes; hence Hypoa'rian ce. 
Hypoba’sal a., Bot, applied to the lower of the two 
cells or portions of the oospore of vascular cryptogams 
(cf. Epibasal), llHypo'bole [Gr. vtto/So^ij sugges- 
tion], Rhy^t, the mentioning refuting of objections 
which might be brought against the speaker’s case by 
an opponent. l|HypOcath.aTSis, Med, a slight 
purging; so Hypocauia*rtic zr. HHypocli'^um 
[Gr. key], Omith, the interclavicular 

element of the clavicles of a bird, seen in the merry, 
thought of a fowl ; hence HypocU’dian a, Hy- 
pocone, Zool. the sixth cusp of the upper molar 
tooth of mammals of the group Bunodonia. Hypo- 
crystalline a., Min, consisting of crystals contained 
in a non-crystalline or massive mineral substance. 
IlHypoda'ctylum [Gr. dd/erv Aos], Ornith, the lower 
surmce of a bird’s toe. ^ Hy»poderma’toiny [Gr. 
Sepjxa skin ■+■ ropdi cutting], Med. incision of a sub- 
cutaneous part, Hypodermoxlysis [Gr. xAvons a 
drenching], Med, the injection of nutrient fluids under 
the skin in the collapse from cholera, etc. IfHypo- 
dia'stole [Gr. vrro&f.aoroXq'}, Gr, Gram, =» Diastole 
3. Hypodixrotous a., Phys. having a slight 
secondary wave in each pulse-beat. H37po-elli*p- 
soid, Geom. a curve traced by a point in the circum- 
ference of a circle 01 ellipse rolling along the inside 
of an ellipse. Hypog«e*ate, Chem. a salt of hypo- 
gaic acid. Hypogae'ic [f. mod.L. {A rackis) hypogaea 


the earth-nut] a., in k. acid, C 16 H 30 O 2 , discovered In 
oil of earth-nut. Hypo'genous [Gr. pro- 

duced] zz. Bot., (a) growing upon the under surface of 
leaves; (3) growing beneath the surface. Hypo*- 
gnathism, hypognathous conformation. Hypo*- 
gnathous [Gr. yva8o<s jaw] a., Otmth, having the 
under mandible longer than the upper. Hypoby’al 
[see Hvo-, Hyoid] a., Anai, forming the base of the 
hyoid arch; sh., that part of the hyoid arch which 
lies between the stylohyal and basibranchial. Hy- 
po'menous [Gr. fj-eveev] a., Bat, arising from below 
an organ, without adhering to it. Hypomere [Gr. 
/jtepoj], Biol, the lower half of certain sponges ; hence 
llypo-nieral a., pertaining to a h. Hypopho*nic 
[Gr, 4"*^] serving as an acconmaniment or re- 
sponse ; so Hypo'phonotis a, HHypophy Ilium 
[Gr. (pvkXtov little leaf], Bot. a small abortive leaf, like 
a scale, placed below a cluster of leaf-like branches 
or leaves. HypophyUous [Gr. ^vAAov] a., Bot. 
growing under, or on the under side of, a leaf. Hypo- 
physics, matters that he beneath physics. HHypo- 
pla'stroi^ Zool, the third lateral piece of the plastron 
of Chelonia : ss hyposiemal ; hence Hypopla'Stral 
a. IjHypo'ptLlum [Gr. tttLXqv feather], Orniih.^ the 
subsidiary shaft or plume of a feather, which springs 
from the main stem at the junction of quill and rachis ; 
the after-shaft, the hyporachis ; hence Hypo’ptilar 
zr. l|Hy*popuS [Gr. uiroirovs having feet beneath], 
ZooL a heteromorphous nymphal form of certain 
acaroids; hence H3rpO‘'pial a. IjHypopygium 
[Gr. uTTOTTv-ytov rump, tail, buttocks], Bntom., ( 2 ) 
the last ventral segment of the abdomen; (3) the 
clasping organ at the end of the abdomen of many 
male dipterous insects. { j Hypo’rachis (-rrliacliis) 
[Gr, paxts spine], Ormtk. the accessory rachis or shaft 
of a bird’s feather, the hypemtilum; hence HypO- 
rachi* diau (hyporrli-) a, ( j Hypora*dius, Omith. 
one of the barbs of the hyporachis of a feather; hence 
Hypora'dial a, Hyporrhy’thmic a., deficient in 
rhythm ; said of a heroic hexameter when the caesura 
is not observed. Hyposke’letal a., Anat. — Hv- 
PAxiAL (cf. Episkeletal). HypostcTual [Gr. vtto- 
erreppo?: see Sternum] a., Anat., in h, bone, fiso 
hyposiemal as sh., the hypoplastron of a chelonian ; 
also called llHyposte*mura. Hyposti'gma [Gr. 
vTToerTty/x^ a comma], Palaeogr. the comma, which 
anciently had the form of a modern full stop. Hypo- 
stomatous^ hypo'stomous [Gr. oropta, o-ro/ttaT-] 
a., Zool. having the mouth inferior, as certain fishes 
and infusoria {Hypostomatd). ||Hypo*stroplie [Gr. 
vTrocrrpo<pij turning back], (a) Path, a turning or tossing 
as of the sick in bed ; a relapse ; a falling^ back, as of 
the womb; (3) Rhet. reversion to a subject after a 
parenthesis. Hypostyle [Gr. virocrTvKoq : see Style] 
zt., Arck, having the roof supported on pillars. 
Hyposyllogi’stic a.^ having the value, but not the 
strict form, of a syllogism. Hypota’ctic [Gr. vtto- 
TaKToed?] zr,, Gram, dependent, subordinate in con- 
struction. llHypota-rsus, Omith. a process of the 
hinder part of the tarso-metatarsus of most birds ; the 
talus or so-called calcaneum ; hence HypotaTsal a, 
Hypota’xis [Gr. uwoTa^ts], Gram, subordination, 
subordinate construction. JjHypothe’ciliiQ (Gr. 
drjKLov, dim, of 6-qier} case], Bot. the mass of fibres lying 
beneath the sub-hymenial layer; hence Hypothe'cisu 
a. Hypo'theuar [Gr. virodeaap, f. Bivap palm of the 
hand] a., Anat, of or pertaining to the eminence on 
the inner side of the palm, over the metacarpal bone 
of the little finger. jHypo'tricllous [Gr. ^pif,TpiX“] 
a., Zool, of or pertaining to the Hypoiricha, an order 
of the class Ciliataoi Protozoa, having the locomotive 
cilia confined to the ventral surface. Hypotym- 
pa*iiic a., Anat. situated beneath the tympanum; 
applied esp. to the lower bone of the jaw-pier in 
osseous jBsnes ; j 3. the^ quadrate. HHypozeti'i^ina, 
Gram, the combination of several subjects with a 
single verb or predicate. HHypozeU'Xis, Gram. 
the use of several parallel clauses, each having its own 
subject and verb. j|HypozO*a (Gr. ^wov], Zool, « 
Protozoa; hence Hypozo’aa zz. Hypozoric a., 
Geol, lying beneath the strata which contain remains 
of living organisms % Zool, of or pertaining to the 
Hypozoa, 

Hypoblast (bai'pz?-, hi*p^blsest). 1875. 
[Hypo- 2,] i. Bot. The flat dorsal cotyledon 
of a grass. ? Ohs. 1882. 3, Biol. The inner 
layer of cells in the Blastoderm 1875. Hence 
Hypobla'stic a. 

Hypobranchial (haipz?-, hipz?br3e’:gki^l), a, 
1848. [Hypo- 2.] Anat, a. adj. Situated under 
the branchiae or gills, b. sh, pi. The lower 
portion of the branchial arch. 

Hypobromite (haipt?-, hipnbrdu'moit). 
1877. [Hypo- 5.] Ch&m, A salt of hypobro- 
mons add. 

Hypobromous (hoipz?-, hipt^briyi-mas), a. 
1865. [f. Hypo- ^ + Brom(ine -h -ous. ] Chem. 
In h. acid,^ an acid (HBrO) derived from bro- 
mine, having strong oxidizing and bleaching 
properties, 

Hypocaust (hoi’pifkQst, hi'p^?-)- 1678* 

[ad. late L. hypocaustum, -causton, a. Gr. 
vTTomvcTov, lit. room or place ‘heated from 
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below f. vTTo Hypo- i -f Kav-y fcaL€LP to bum.] 
j^am. Antiq. A hollow space extending under 
the floor of the cahdarium, in which the heat 
from the furnace {hypocausii) was accumulated 
for the heating of the house or of a bath. b. 
transf. A stove. ScoTT. 

Hypochlorite (hoip^-, hipi>klo»*r3it). 1835. 
[Hypo- 5 ] Chem, A salt of hypochlorous 
acid. 

Hypochlorous (hsip^?-, hip^klosTos), a. 
1841. [Hypo- 5.] Chem, H. acid, an oxy-acid 
of chlorine (HCIO), which possesses strong 
oxidizing and bleaching qualities. 
Hypoctionder, -cfiondre (hip^^k^mdoi). 
lObs, 1547* [a. F. kypocojidre't see next.] = 
Hypochondrium. Also pi, ~ Hypochon- 
dria I. 

Hypochondria (hsip^pk^-ndria, hip^-). 1563, 
[ad, late L. hypochondria pi., a. Gr. rh, viro- 
Xovdpia, neut. pL of viroxovBpLoSf f. virS 
Hypo- i + cartilage, esp. that of the 

breast-bone.] H i. as pi. of HypocHONDRIUM. 
Those parts of the human abdomen which lie 
immediately under the ribs and on each side of 
the epigastric region, tb. The viscera situated 
in the hypochondria; the liver, gall-bladder, 
spleen, etc., formerly supposed to be the seat 
of melancholy and * vapours' -1652. •fc. 
Erron. as sing. -1727. a. as sing. General 
depression, melancholy, or low spirits, for 
which there is no real cause 1668. 

2. Will Hazard was cured of his h. by three glasses 
1710. Hence Hy^ochomdrial a. 
Hypocliondnac (h9ipi?kf?'ndri^k, hip^-). 
1615. [a, F. kypocondriaque, ad. med.L. hypo- 
chondrtacus; see prec.] 

A. adj, 1, Of states: Proceeding from the 
hypochondria, regarded as the seat of melan- 
choly; hence, consisting in a settled depression 
of spirits. ? Obs, b. Of persons, their dis- 
positions, etc. : Affected by hypochondria 1641. 
2. Anal, Situated in the hypochondria 1727. 
JI. region, the part of the abdomen occupied 
by the hypochondria. 1727. 

1. b. Complaints founded only in an h. imagination 
1782. 

B. sb. 1. A person affected with or subject to 
hypochondria 1639. ta. = PIypochondria 2. 
-1796. 

2. Abbreviations exquisitely refined : as. . Hypps, or 
Hippo, for Hypochondriacks Swift. 

So Hypochondri’acal a. = prec. A. Hypo- 
clioiidrracally, adv. Hypocbondri'acism = 
Hypochondria 2. 

HypocUondriasis (b9i-p£>ik^ndr9i*asis, hi*- 
po-). 1766. [f. Hypochondria + -asis. But 
the suffix -asis is almost entirely limited to 
names of cutaneous diseases.] Path. A dis- 
order of the nervous system, generally accom- 
panied by indigestion, but chiefly characterized 
by the patient's unfounded belief that he is 
suffering from some serious bodily disease. So 
Hypocbomdriasm (in same sense). Hypo- 
cbo-ndriast =■- HYPOCHONDRIAC sb, i. 
Hypoctio’ndric, a. rare. 1681. [f. as prec. 
+ -ic.] = Hypochondriac a, 

II Hypochondrium (li9ip<?k^*ndri;^m, hi*p^?“). 
1696. [mod.L., ad. Gr. vTroxMptov; see Hypo- 
chondria.] Each of the two hypochondriac re- 
gions which are distinguished as * right ' and 
Heft', 

tHypochomdry. 1621. [ad. L. kypochon- 
drium,-ia.^ i. = Hypochondrium. Chiefly 
pi. -1685. a. « Hypochondria 2. -1874. 
fHypocist. 1751. [Cf. F. hypociste."] — 
next. 

tHypocistis. 1425. [a. L., a. Gr. 

vvo/u(TTis^ f. vv6 + KLffTos thc plant Cistiis. 
(The early forms h)ypoquisUd{os represented 
the Gr. genitive.)] Med, The solidified juice of 
Cytmus hypocisiis, a parasitic plant of the South 
of Europe, growing on the roots of Cistus; 
it contains gallic acid, and was formerly used 
as a tonic and astringent -1751. 

Hypocorism (hoip-, bipp*k6riz’m). rare, 
1850. [ad. Gr. {fiT0fe6pf,cFixa, -Kopt(Tfx6s, f. vtto- 
Kopl^€(r6al to play the child, f. {>716 + nSprj.'] 
A pet-name. 

Hypocoristic (haijp^?-, hi.p(?k5ri*stik), a. 

1796. [ad. Gr. ItroKopLariKSs ; see prec.] Of 


the nature of a pet-name; pertaining to the 
habit of using endearing or euphemistic terms. 

Harry.. is the free or b, name for Henry Pegge. 
So tHypocori’stical a. i6og, -ly adv, 1652. 
Hypocotyl (hoip^?-, hip<?ikf7*til). 1880. 
Bot, Name for the hypocotyledonous stem. 
Hence Hypoco*tylous a, 

H^ocotyledonary (hoi po-, hi;p^ik^tiir'- 
donan), a. 1875. [Hypo- 2.] Placed under, 
or supporting, the cotyledons. So Hypocoty* 
le'donous a. 

Hypocraterifonn (hovpo-, hi pi7,krati8Ti- 

ipim), a, 1760. [f. Gr. vnoKparripLOv (f. viro 

Hypo- i + Kpar-qp Crater 1) + -form.] 
Bot. Having the form of a salver raised on a 
support : said of a corolla in which the tube is 
long and cylindrical, with a fiat spreading limb 
at right angles to it, as the periwinkle and 
phlox. So Hypocrate*rimorpbous a. 

II HypO’Crisis. ME. [L . ; see next.] Hypo- 
crisy. 

Hypocrisy (hip^>*krisi). ME. [a. OF. ypo- 
crisie (mod. hypocrisie), f. eccl. L, hypocrisist 
a. Gr. inro/cpuris, f, viroKptvecrBai to answer, 
play a part, pretend, f. vno Hypo- + Kpiveiv 
to decide, judge.] The assuming of a false 
appearance of virtue or goodness, with dis- 
simulation of real character or inclinations, esp. 
in respect of religious life or belief; hence, dis- 
simulation, pretence, sham. Also, an instance 
of this. 

It is the law of goodness to produce b, Mozley. 

Hypocrite (hi*p<7knt). ME. [a. OF. ypo-f 
ipocrite (mod, hypocrite), ad. eccl. L. hypocrita, 
ad. Gr. {rtroKpirr}^ an actor, pretender, f. utto- 
fcpLveaOai ; see prec.] One who falsely professes 
to be virtuously or religiously inclined; one 
who pretends to be other and better than he is ; 
hence, a dissembler, pretender. Also attrib. 
or adj. 

Woe vnto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites 
Matt, xxiii. 13. Her cousins, seeing her with red 
eyes, set her down as a h. Jane Austen, attrib. H. 
fanatics Swift. Hence Hypoxrital a. (now rare), 
hypocritical. fHypocritely a. and adv. 
Hypocritic (hip< 31 tri*tik), 1540. [ad. Gr. 

VTTO/CpLTL/cSs J SCC HYPOCRISY.] 

A. adj. = Hypocritical. 

His silken smiles, bis h. air Churchill. 

B. sb, rare, i. - Hypocrite 1818. ta. The 
art of declamation with appropriate gesture. 
Burney. 

Hypocritical (hip<7kri*tikal), a, 1538. [f. 
as prec. + -al,] Of the nature of, character- 
ized by, hypocrisy; (of persons) addicted to 
hypocrisy. ^ ^ _ i 

They are exceedingly subtill, bypocriticall and 
double-dealing Purchas. Formal or h. professions 
Freeman, Hence Hypocri*tically adv. 1548. 

Hypocycloid (hsipi?-, hipi?s9i*kloid). 1843. 
[Hypo- 2.] Geom, A curve traced by a point i 
in the circumference of a circle which rolls 
round the interior circumference of another 
circle (cf. Epicycloid), tience Hypocycloi*- 
dal a, 

Hypoderm (hsi-pt?-, hrpi?d9im). 1855. 
[ad. next.] = Hypoderma l. 

IlHypoderma (haip^-, hipt7d9'jma). PI, 
-dermata. 1826. [mod-L., f. Gr. iird + Seppa 
skin; cf. Hypodermis.] i. Zool. A tissue or 
layer lying beneath the skin or outer integu- 
ment in Arthropoda and other invertebrates; 

* the subcutaneous areolar tissue of the skin of 
mammals ' (Syd. Soc, Lex.), 3. Bot. A layer of 
cells lying immediately under the epidermis of 
a leaf or stem 18:^7. Hence Hypode*rmal a. 
Hypodermatic (b9i-p^-, hi:pi?id9Jmse’tik), 
a. 1855. [Hypo- 2.] = Hypodermic. Also 
as sb, hypodermic injection. Hence Hypo- 
derma'tically adv. 

Hypodermic (hoipo-, bipodo'imik), a. 
x86^. [f. Hypoderma + -ic.] i. Med, Per- 
taining to the use of medical remedies intro- 
duced beneath the skin of the patient ; esp. in 
k. injection, the introduction of drugs into the 
system in this manner, b. as sh.i A hypo- 
dermic remedy 1875. a- Anat, Lying under 
the skin; pertaining to the hypoderm 1877. 
Plence HypodeTmicaUy adv, subcutaneously, 

II Hypodermis Qx^ipo-, hipi?d9*imis). 1866. 
f. Hypo- 2 + Gr, -d^ppis^ -dermis as in Epi- 


dermis.] I. Bot, The inner layer of the spore- 
case of an um-moss. a. Zool. — Hypoderma 
I. 1874- 

Hypogaeic, etc. : see Hypo-. 

Hypogastric (hgipi?-, hip2gse*strik). 1656. 
[ad. F. kypogastrique, f. hypogastre ; see next.] 
A. adj, Pertaimng to, or situated in, the 
hypogastrium. 

H . region - Hvpocastrium. So fHypoga’stri- 
cal a. 1613. 

tB. sb. pi. The hypogastric arteries [rare) 


1722-1797. 

II Hypo^strium (h9ip^>-, hip^^gse'stri^ym). 
1681. [mod.L,, ad. Gr. inroydarpLOv, f, inb + 
yacTTTjp, yaarp- belly.] The lowest region of 
the abdomen; spec, the central part of this, 
lying between the iliac regions. So Hypoga’s- 
trocele [Path,), a hernia in the hypogastric 
region. 

Hypoge*al, a, 1686. [f. as next + -al.] = 
next. 

(hoipii-, hipiJdgran), a, 1852. 
[f. L. hypogeus, ad. Gr. v-nbyuo^ (f. 7^ earth) 
+ -AN.] Existing or growing underground ; 
subterranean. 

• Hy^Jogene (hai-p^?-, hi*ptfdgfn), a. 1833. 
[f. Hypo- 2 + Gr. yeu-, yiyv^adai. Cf. F, 
hypogJne.] Gcol, Formed under the surface; 
applied to rocks otherwise called primary and 
metamorphic; also, subterranean, hypogean. 
Hence Hjrpogeidc a. 

Hypogeous (hoip^-, hipi^dgros), a. Also 
•gaeous. 1847, [f, as Hypogean -f -ous.] = 
Hypogean. 

IjHypOgeum (hsipi^dgr^m, hipi?-). Also 
-geeum. PI. -gea (-s^'a). 1706. [L. hypogeum, 
hypogseum, ad. Gr. vnby^iov, virbyaiov adj, 
neut. sing, used subst. ; see Hypogean.] An 
underground chamber or vault, var. Hypogee 
[rare) 1656. 

Hypoglossal (hoip^?-, hipi7g]^*sal),2. 1831. 
[f. mod.L. Hypoglossus + -al.] JB, nerve, 
the motor nerve of the tongue proceeding from 
the medulla oblongata and forming the twelfth 
or last pair of cranial nerves. Also absol, — 
Hypoglossus. 

II Hypoglossus (h9i’p'?-, hip<?glp’s:ps). i8ir. 
[mod.L., f, Gr. ijvd + yXuaffa tongue.] Anal, 
j The hypoglossal nerve. 

! Hypogyn (h9i*p<?-, hi’pijd^in). 1847. [ad, 
F. hypogyne.'] Bot. A hypogynous plant. So 
Hypogynic a, « next. 

Hypogynous (hoip-, hipp’dgings), a, 
1821. [f. mod.L. kypogynus (1789), f. Gr, 

hnd -f yvvi] taken as = 'pistil' +-OUS.] 
Bot, Situated below the pistils or ovary; said 
of stamens when these grow on the receptacle 
and are not united to any other organ; also 
of plants having the stamens so placed. So 
Hypo’gyny, h. state. 

Hyponasty (hoi’p^?-^, 1875. [f. 

Hypo- 2 + Gr. vacrrbs pressed + -Y. Cf. Epi- 
NASTY.] Bot. A tendency in plant-organs to 
grow more rapidly on the under or dorsal side 
than on the upper or ventral. Hence Hypo- 
na*stic a, pertaining to or characterized by h. 
tHyponitxic (hoipi?-, hipijnoi'trik), a. 1854. 
[Hypo- 5.] Chem, In h, acid, an old name for 
tetroxide (or peroxide) of nitrogen, pernitric 
acid, NOa or NaO* -1876. 

Hyponitrite (hsipi?-, hip^noi’troit). 1836. 
[Hypo- 5.] Chem, A salt of hyponitrous acid. 
Hyponitrous (h9ip<7-, hip^nortros), a, 
1826. [Hypo- 5.] Chem. In k, acid, an un- 
stable acid (HNO)a, obtained in combination 
as a potassium salt. 


Hypopharynx(h9ip-, hipi^fse'riqks). 1826. 
[a. F., f. Hypo- 2 + Pharynx.] Entom. A 
median projection from the internal surface of 
the lower lip in insects. Hence Hy popharyn- 
geal a. situated beneath, or in the lower part 
of, the pharynx ; belonging to the h. 

Hypoptiospliate (h9ip<?-, hiptfff»-sf/L). 1864. 
[Hypo- 5. j Chem, A salt of hypophosphoric 
acid, 

Hypophospbite (hoipo-, hipi?fp‘sf9it). 1818, 
[Hypo- 5.] Chem. A salt of hypophosphorous 
acid. 
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Hypopliosplioric (haip^-, ]iipi7f^sf^*rik), a, 1817. [Hypo 5.] Ink. add: ta.Theorig. position: Conditional; opp. to Categorical. 
1854. [Hypo- 5.] In A, P202{0H)i, a m.-mQiov ikiosulphuric acid, b. Now, the acid OfasyllogismrHavingahypotheticalproposi- 
tetrabasic acid, obtained as an odourless liquid. HnSsO^; formerly called kydrosulphurous acid tion for one of its premisses. 1588. 2. Depend- 


tetrabasic acid, obtained as an odourless liquid. formeny called hydrosulphurous acid 

H 37 popliosplloroas (hsip^?-, hip^fp-sforas), 1^2. 1 --.s a-. 

a, 1818. [Hypo- 5,] In h, acid, a monobasic Hypoteniisal (hoip-, hip^teni«-sal). Also 
acid of phosphorus. PH3O2. hypothentisaJ. 1571, [ad. late L. hypotenusalis, 

jl Hypophysis (hsip-, hip^^-fisis). 1706. [a. f* hypotenusa,^ ^ 

Gr. V7r(5d)ucris offshoot, outgrowth,! ’\i,Path. A. adj. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
Cataract in the eye. n. Bot. A part of the forming a hypotenuse \so-« rare. 
embryo in angiosperms, from which the root U®- . , 

and root-cap Me developed 1875. 3. Anat. {la Hypotenuse (haip-, hipp-tenu«). Also 
full if. ceredri) The pituitary body of the brain hypothenase. 1571. [ad. late L. hypotenusa, a. 


1872. ing on hypothesis; supposed, assumed 1665. 

Hypoteniisal (hoip-, hip^teni«-sal). Also 3. A hypothetical proposition or syllogism 
hypothenusaJ. 1571, [ad. late L. hypotenusalis, 1654. 

f. hytotenusa. 1 2. It would be . . impossible . . to declare . . what would 

* .*'■* . Ko rtiif /'rttirlnot nn/ir» on.r l-i r'-aco. W-c-t t TKrrtTrivl PIit 


hypotenusa 1 ^ would be. .impossible, .to declare . . what would 

i. aij. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or be our conduct upon any h. case Wellington^ Phr. 

V, w necessity: that kind of necessity which exists 

iming a hypotenuse. Now rare. ^j^jy supposition that something is or is to be; 

TB. so. (sc. line) = HYPOTENUSE —1661. repr. Aristotle’s avayKodop viroSeVeto?. Hence 

Hypotenuse (haip-, hipp’tenij^s). Also H^othe'tic^ly adu.^ 

jTpothenuse. 1571. [a.d.l2Lte L., hypotenusa, a., Hypottietico-disjunctive, <2. 1837. Logic. 


fulliJ. cerebri) The pituitary body of the brain hypothenuse. 1571. [ad. late L. hypotenusa, a. hlypOtneUCO-OiSjunctlve, a. 1837. Lo^c. 
1864. Hence H3^ophysial fz. of or pertaining Gr. v-noT^ivovcra pr. pple. (fern.), (the full ex- Combining the ‘hypothetical’ (conjunctive) 

to the h. of the brain. pression being ^ bpOijv ^caviav viroreivovcfa and disjunctive forms of statement ; applied to 

llHypOSCemuin(hoip<?srni:^m, hipf?-). 1753. (sc. •ypafipL-fi or irAcupa), the line or side sub- 2. conditional proposition of which Ae conse- 

rf. Gr. *L,vo<r/i: 4 «<,v - rd vvcmV'a the parts tending the right angle), i M + to 


[f. Gr. - rd the parts tending the right angle), i M to pmma ’b as Tl 

beneath the stage.] Gr. Antiq. The low wall stretch. The erron. sp. with th was formerly the „ „ qvllnvi.m nf this kind 

supporting the front of the stage in a Greek moreusual.] Thesideofa right-angled triangle * 8^ rr fiwd- 

theatre. which subtends, or is opposite to, the right G . 

II Hyrpospadias (haipi?sp^*di^s, hipo-). 1855. angle. T • -v'' ^ 

[a. Gr., f. vu 6 + cnLv to draw.] Path A |j HypotHaHus (hoip^-, hip^Jae-l^s). 1855. iHypotrachehtm(h(oJip^trakrW^ 

™ oTof Tre «• firrc-rTvc. fTyinH T . * 1 ^/5/ Tbft fihrous or iL., ad. Gr. VTTorpayv^LOv, f. vtto HYPO- I + 


II Hyrpospadias (haipi?sp^*di^s, hipo-). 1855. angle. J T- /V / . • T - 

[a. Gr., f. vu6 -i- anL/ to draw.] Path. A 11 HypotHaHus (hoip^-, hip^Jae-l^s). 1855. liHypotrachelium(h(oJip^trak* 
congenital malformation consisting in a fissure [mod.L.; see Hypo- 2.] Bot, The fibrous or [G.j ad. Gr. vnorpaxy^ioy,!. viro 


of the lower wall of the male urethra, the result filamentary substratum on which the thallus of 
of arrested development. Hence Hy^ospa*- lichens is developed. Hence Hypotha’lline a. 


■paxrjy^os neck.] Arch. The lower part or 


diac, -dial, Hypospa-dic adjs. of the nature of, 
pertaining to, or affected with h. 


lichens is developed. Hence Hypotha*lline a. neck of the capital of a column ; in the Doric 
Hypothec (hoip-, bip^*))ek). Also hypo- order, the groove between the neck of the 
theca (h(3)iptf])2*k3.). 1592. [2L.F,hypothbque or capital and the shaft. 


Hypostasis (hsip-, hipp’Stasis), PL -ses ad, late L. kypotheca, ad. Gr. vttoSti/ct], f, viro- HyTpotroclloid. (h(9)ipi7trJii*koid, h(3)ipp*- 
(siz). 1529. [a. late L., a. Gr. uTrocrracris, lit. rtOeuaL to deposit as a pledge.] ‘A security trokoid). 1843. [Hypo- 2.] Geom.The mrve 
that which stands under; see Hypo- 1,] i. established by law in favour of a creditor over described by a point rigidly connected with the 


that which stands under ; see Hypo- 1,] i. established by law in favour of a creditor ove 
Med. a. Sediment, deposit; spec, that of urine a subject belonging to his debtor, while thi 
1590. h. Hyperasmia in dependent organs of subject continues in the debtor’s possession 


V/* uLi..L**v.. subject belonging to his debtor, while the centre of a circle which rolls on the inside of 
mia in dependent organs of subject continues in the debtor’s possession ’ another circle. Hence Hypotrocboi'dal a. of 
oy subsidence of the blood {Bel Ls Diet, Law Scot.), a. Pom. Law, ‘An the forni of, or ^pertaining to, am ^ 

35. t2. Base, foundation, agreement without delivery ' (Poste), b. Scots II HypOtypOSlS (h(3)ip<7t(9)ip<?ti‘sis). 1583. 

3. Metapk. That which sub- Law. The lien or prior claim of a landlord for a. Gr. viroTvircocris sketch, outline, f. i/Trorvirociv, 
inything; substance: {a) as his rent over the crop and stock of a tenant f. rvrros Type.] Phet. Vivid description of a 


the body, caused by subsidence of the blood {Bell's Diet, Law Scot.), a. Pom. Law, ‘ An 
into these parts 1855. t2. Base, foundation, agreement without delivery ' (Poste). b. Scots 


support -1621. 3, Metapk. That which sub- 

sists, or underlies anything ; substance : {d) as 


opp. to attributes or ‘accidents’; ip) as dist. farmer (but see now Act 43 Viet, c. 12 § i), 
from what is unsubstantial 1605. 4. Essence, and over the furniture and other effects of a 


principle, essential principle 1678. 


tenant in urban property 1730. So Hypo'the- 


scene, event, or situation. 

Hypoxanthine (hsip-, hip^ksaemjjain). 
1850. [Hypo- 5.] Che?n. A nitrogenous sub- 


Personality, personal existence, person: {a) cal (? Obs.), Hypo'thecary adjs., of, pertaining stance, C5H4N4O, found in the muscle, spleen^ 


dist. from nature, as in the one h, of Christ as to, of the nature of, an h. or mortgage. 


dist, from his two natures (human and divine), 
{b) dist. from substance, as in the three ‘ hypo- 


Hypothecate (hsip-, hipp*])2k<?it), v, 1681. 
[f. hypoihecat-, ppl. stem of med.L. hypothecare, 


Stases ’ of the Godhead, which are said to be hypotkeca Hypothec \ see -ate s.] irans. the nature of, h. 

tT-ift CQWitt TTT * crtl'Kp'f-oirtr.ci ’ tr^nr. R Z?/,,* 'T'Ka 'T'.. i-intTm nnrL'r+_ 


heart, etc. of vertebrates, and forming a 
white crystalline powder ; also called sarcine. 
Hence H3rpoxa*nthic a. derived from, or of 


the same in ' substance ’ 1529. 6. Bot. The To give or pledge as security ; to pawn, mort- 

suspensor of an embryo 1866. gage. 

3. Either as a property or attribute or as an h. or He bad no power to h. any part ofthe public revenue 
self.subsistence Coleridge. s* That two natures Macaulay. Hence Hypo'thecator, one who hy- 
could he concentred into one h. (or person) J ek. Taylor, pothecates or pledges something as security. 

So tHypo-stasy = Hypost^is i.^s- . ^ ^ Hypothecation (hoip-, hip^hikn-fan). 1681. 

Hypostasize (hsip-, hipi^'stassiz), 1809. [f, prec. ; see -ation.] The act of pledging as 
prec. -f -IZE.]^ =: Hypostatize v. security; pledging or pawning. In some legal 

Hence Hyposta.siza*tion.^ systems applied only to a lien upon immovable 

Hypostatic (hsipi?-, hipi7stas*tik), a. 1678. property; in others to a lien on any kind of 
[ad. Gr. virocrraTiubs (f. virocTTaTos set under, property. 

supporting); used as adj. to uTrocrratris.] I. Hypothenusal, tLypothenuse, erron. ff. 


Hypothecation (h3ip-,hip^]?ikli*j9n). 1681. | 
[f. prec. ; see -ation.] The act of pledging as ! 


Hypped (hipt), 1710. Now Hipped 
a.^, q.v. So Hy*ppish a. 

Hypsi- (hi’psi), repr. Gr. vpi adv, on high, 
aloft, in comb, also = high, lofty. See also 
Hypso-. 

Hypsiloid (hipssirioid, hi'psiloid), a. 1886. 


security; pledging or pawning. In some legal [ad. Gr. f. v^i\6v UPSILON; see 

systems applied only to a lien upon immovable -OID.] V-shaped or^ U-shaped. 


property; in others to a lien on any kind of 
property. 


Hypsistariaa (hipsistesTian). 1705. [f. 

Gr. 'Tpiffrapios (i. vpLcrros highest) + -an.] 


Theol. Of or pertaining to substance, essence, Hypotenusal, Hypotenuse. 

or personality (see HyposTASis). a. Path Of Hypothesis (hsip-, h^-Wsis). PI. -ses 

“ (-s 4 . 1596. [a. Gr. iitWsoA foundation, f. 
the dependent's of the body 1866. Ld + dints placing.] +i. A subordinate 

I. H. union ; {a) the union of the dmne and human *7 . i *• oiax^wx .xxomw 


Hypothenusal, hypothenuse, erron. ff. Eccl. Hist, a, adj. Belonging to an eclectic 
Iypotenusal, Hypotenuse. sect (4th c.), so called from worshipping God 

Hypothesis (haip-, hipi7*>i'sis). PI. -ses [vpiaros). 

•sfz), 1596. [a. Gr. virbeeais foundation, f. ^ member of this sect, 

irb + 0€(rcs placing.] +1. A subordinate Hypso- (hi-ps^?), repr. rare Gr. used 


naiufesTnTh; ofcld~~n- thesis; a particular Sase of a general proposi- with same force as Hypsi- ; in mod. use, 

substantial union of the three ‘hypostases' in the tion -172I. 2. A proposition or principle put OCCas. as comb. l. v^oy neignt . 

Godhead. So Hyposta'tical on, == prec. sensei 1561; forth or stated merely as a basis for reasoning HypSOmeter (hips^'mitsi). 1840. [f. prec. 
tof or pertaining to the ^entialpri^iples or elements qj. argument, or as a premiss from which to 4 - -METER.] Aninstrumentformeasuringalti- 

draw a conclusion. In Zo^zV, The antecedent tudes, esp. one consisting essentially of a deli- 
Hvwstatize (hain hi’o^’stataiz') v 1820 protasis of a conj'unctive or conditional pro- cate thermometer, by which the boiling-point 
[f. Grt fiTTouTUTi (see prdi) + -iz£] ‘ trani. ^ case or alternative con- of waterjs observed at particular elevations. 


, . ^ - tj ' sidered or dealt with as a basis for action 1794. Hence Hypsometric, -al a. pertaining to 

To make into or treat as a substance. Hence ^ ^ supposition or conjecture put forth to hypsometry or the h. Hypsometrically adv. 

• + -u*. ^ Q£ account for known facts; in the sciences, a Hypso’metry, the measuring of altitudes ; the 

r I002. provisional supposition which accounts for science which treats of this; also, the condition 

k^ostome, inod.L, hypostoma (also known facts, and serves as a starting-point for of a part of the earth’s surface in reference to 

used), f. Hypo- 2 + Gr. crd/ia mouth. J A further investigation by which it may be proved height above (or depth below) the level of 

part of the mouth m some invertebrates ; e. g. or disproved 1646. 4. A supposition in general; the sea. 
the clypeus of dipterous insects, the labium or something assumed to be true without proof ; Hypt, variant of HYPPED. 

TOder hp of tnlobites, the proboscis of Hydro- an assumption 1654. b. Hence spec. A mere Hyptiral (hoip-, hipiue-ral), a. {sb.) 1871. 


the clypeus of dipterous insects, the labium or something assumed to be true without proof 


TOderlip of tnlobites, the proboscis of Hydro- an assumption 1654. b. Hence A mere H^^iural (haip-, hipiue-ral), a. {sb.) 1871. 
+HyposU'Iptiate. 1819. [Hypo- 5.] Chem. ^i!'lf'£etheds be Uue’ the'h. will follow Filmer. 

A salt of hyposulphuric acid, (Now called a 2. Collusion being, by h., out of the question Babbage, oituated beneath the tail; spec, m Ichthyol, 
Dithionate.) b. In each of these last hypotheses, you will observe applied to the bones beneath the axis of the 

Hypostdphite (bsipii-, hipasn-lfait'). 1826.' necessity that we shodd be vit^n reach of each tail, which support fin-rays. Also ahsol. as sb. 
[ad.F. AyA//re:seeHTPo-sandSu£PHiTE.] th*s«Tf nStanSof Hyrad-, hyraco- (bef. a vowel hyra^), 

Chem. A salt of hyposulphurous acid. a. Grig, reasoning., seems plausible; but still it is only h. L. and Gr. comb, forms respectively of Hyrax. 
(and still commercially) applied to the salts now Scott. Hence Hypo’^esizeiz/. zWn to frame ah.; Hyracoid (h9i»Takoid), a. [f. "h. hyrac-^ 
called by chemists b. Now, a to assume 1738.^ ^ ^ stem of Hyrax - f -oiD.] Resembling a hyrax; 


2. Collusion being, by h., out of the question Babbage. Situated beneath the tail , spec, in Ichthyol, 
b. In each of these last hypothes^, you will observe applied to the bones beneath the axis of the 


Hyraci-, liyraco- (bef. a vowel hyrao-), 
L. and Gr. comb, forms respectively of Hyrax. 
Hyracoid (h9i»Takoid), a. [f. L. hyrac-^ 


salt of the acid H2S2O4, formerly called a Hypothetic (hsip-, 1 
hyposulphite 1872. 1680. [ad. Gr. v-aoBerih 

fHyposulphU'iic, a. 1819, [ad. F. hypo- Bems ; see prec,] « next. 

see Hypo- s.] Chem.lah. acid, HypotheUcal (bsipiijM 
an old name of Dithionic add. icrs Ff. r^rec. V -Ii.’l 


to ^sume 1738.^ stem of Hyrax -f -oiD.] Resembling a hyrax; 

Hypothetic (hsip-, mp«2(]7e‘tik), a. (j 5 .) pertaining to or characteristic of the order or 
1680. [ad. Gr. vvoB€tik 6 s pertaining to virb- sub-order Hyracoideat containing the Hyrax 


Hypothetical (hsipi^peffikal, hip^?-), a. (sb.) 
1588. [f. as prec. + -AL.] i. Involving hypo- 


and its congeners. 

i| Hyrax (haia-rseks). 1832. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
vpa^, vpaK- shrew-mouse.] Zool. A genus of 


XT 1 1- -1 I . I piw. T -ja.ju.j A* xuvuiviug nyjjxj- i oxxxv-.vv-ma'Juoc.j .xa gi-xxw.a vx 

•^ypQSmpntirotls (h9ip<>-, hip(;sg*lfiur 9 s), ] thesis; conjectural 1617. b. Logic, Of a pro- 1 small rabbit-like quadrupeds, containing the 

ae (mdfn). a (pass), au (la^d). v (c«t). ^ (Fr. chtff). o (em). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau vie), i (s/t). i (Psyche). 9 (what), g (gat). 
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Daman, cony, or rock-rabbit of Syria, an 
Abyssinian species or sub-species, and the 
Cape Hyrax or rock-badger {khpdas) of S. 
Africa. It is now made the type of an order or 
sub-order Hyracoidea. So Hyra*cid a. belong- 
ing to the family Hyracidx, or its sole genus 
Hyrax. 

Hyrse, obs. f. Hirse. 

Hyrst : see Hurst. 

Hyson (hsi'son). 1740. [ad. Chinese hsi- 
cJdun, in Cantonese ‘bright spring’, 
the name of coarse green tea. Young Hyson is 
yu-cHten = ' before the rains ’ (when picked).] 
A species of green tea from China, You 7 ig H., 
a fine green tea (see above). 

Hy-spy (hsi spsi). Also I spy. 1777. A 
boy's game played by hiders and seekers, in 
which a seeker cries ‘ by spy ! on discovenng 
one of the hiders. 

Hyssop (hi'spp). OE. [ad. L. Jiyssopusj 
hyssopum, ad. Gr. vcrarooiros, vacrconov, app. an 
eastern word.] i. A small bushy aromatic 
herb of the genus Hyssopus (N. O. Labiate) ; 
esp. H. officinalis. St. In Biblical use: A 
plant, prob. the Thorny Caper {Capparzs 
spinosa), the twigs of which were used for 
sprinkling in Jewish rites; hence, a bunch of 
this used in ceremonial purification, and allu- 
sively OE. b. As the type of a lowly plant 
(i Kings iv. 33); whence^^. ME. 3. Applied 
in the western U.S. to species ol Artemisia 1807. 

2. Purgemewithhyssope,and Ishalbecleane/’^-.li. 7. 
b. And hee spake of trees, from the Cedar tree that is 
in Lebanon, euen vnto the Hyssope that springeth out 
of the wall i Kings iv. 33, 

Hyst-: see Hist-. 

Hysteranthous (hister^mjias), a. 1835. 
[f. Gr. vcrrepos later -f- dvOos + -ous.] Boi. 
Of plants : Having the flowers appearing before 
the leaves, (The word should mean the re- 
verse of this.) 

Hysterectomy (histere’ktomi), i88i. [f. 
Hystero- + Gr. Excision of the 

uterus. 

II Hysteresis (histerrsis). i88i. [a. Gr. 

v(rT€p 7 jacs a coming late, f. vcrTepos."] Electr. 
The lagging of magnetic effects behind their 
causes. So Hystere'sial a, 

II Hysteria (histia*ria). i8oi. [medical L. ; 
f. Hysteric.] i. Path, A functional disturb- 
ance of the nervous system, characterized by 
anaesthesia, hyperaesthesia, convulsions, etc., 
and usually attended with emotional disturb- 
ances or perversion of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. (Colloq. called hysterics.) Women 
being more liable than men to this disorder, it 
was originally thought to be due to a disturb- 
ance of the uterus. a. transf and fig. Un- 
healthy emotion or excitement 1839, 

2. A wave of humanitarian h. 1897. 

Hysteric (histe-rik). 1657. [ad. L. hysteri- 

cuSf ad. Gr. vct^pl/cSs (f. vcrripa womb).] 

A. adj. I. = Hysterical A. i, a. == 
Hysterical A. 2. 1751. ts. Of medicines : 
Good for diseases of the uterus -1732. 

3. The united pangs,. produced a sort of h. laugh 
Smollett. 

B, sb. ti. A remedy for uterine disorders 
“I757. 3. One subject to hysteria 1751. 3. pi. 
Hysterics (also smgl). An equivalent of Hyste- 
ria, but chiefly == %sterical fits or convulsions; 
hence in sing. : A convulsive fit of laughter or 
weeping 1727. 

3. Sobs, And indications ofhysterics Byron. Hence 
Hyste*ricism, h, state ; hysteria. 

Hysterical (hxste'rikal). 1615. [f. as prec. 
+ -al.] 

A. adj. I. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of hysteria; affected with hysteria, a. transf. 
and fig. Morbidly emotional or excited 1704. 

B. sb. ti. ~ Hysteric B, i. -1671. a. pi. 
= Hysteric B. 3 (rare) 1834. 

Hence HysteTically adv, 

Hystero 1 (hi’ster^), bef. a vowel hyster-, 
comb. f. Gr. {nrripa womb. Used in recent 
formations with tlie senses : a. Of the womb, 
uterine, as in h.-para lysis, etc. b. Accom- 
panied or associated with hysteria, hysterical, 
as h.-catalefsy, etc, 

Hysterocele [Gr. tumour], Path, a hernia 
containing the uterus or part of it. ||Hystero- 


dynia [Gr. oSuto} pain], PaiJu pain of the womb. 
Hy stero-e‘pilepsy,a form of hysteria characterized 
by the occurrence of epileptiform convulsions ; occur- 
ring chiefly among females; hence Hy-stero-epi- 
le'ptic a, and sb. Hysterophore [Gr. -^opos], 
Surg. a pessary for supporting the uterus. 

Hystero- 2, comb. f. Gr. varepos later. 
Hysteroge'nic, a. 1886. [Hystero- 1.] 
Path. Producing hysteria ; relating to the pro- 
duction of hysiena. So Hystero'genous a. 
Hystero* geny, the production of hysteria. 

Hysteroid, -al (hi ‘steroid, -al), a. 1855. 
[Irreg. f. Hysteria -b -oid + -al.] Resem- 
bling or having the form of hysteria. 
fHysterO'logy 1 , 1623. [a.d.la.teL. hystero^ 
logia, a. Gr., f. varepo- Hystero-^ + X070S*] 
Gram., etc. = Hysteron proteron -1842. 
HysteroTogy^. 1855. [f. Hystero- 1 -b 
-LOGY.] Med. A treatise on the uterus. 

II Hysteron proteron (hi*sterpn pr^^-terpn), 
sb. (a. and adv.) 1565, [late L., a. Gr. varrepov 
irpbrepov, the latter (put as) the former.] i. 
Gram, and Rhet. A figure of speech in which 
what should come last is put first. 2, gen. The 
position or arrangement of things in the reverse 
of their natural or rational order 1589. 3. as 

adj. 1646. t4. as adv. By or with an inversion 
of the natural order of things -1617. 

In these woordes. - ‘ Take ye : Eate ye : This is my 
Bodie', They have founde a Figure called Hysteron 
Proteron Jewel. 3. This hysteron proteron Stuff 
North. 

Hysterophyte (hi-st&^foit). 1855. [ad. 

mod.L. hysteropkytum, f. Gr, varkpa womb + 
(pvTQv plant. ] Bot. A plant of the class Hystero- 
phyta or Pnngi; any fungus growing upon, 
and deriving its nourishment from, organic 
matter. Hence Hystero'phytal a. fungal. 

II Hysteresis (hist&Ju*sis). 1620. [med. or 
mod.L., f. Gr. varepos, after anadiplosis, etc.] 
= Hysteron proteron. 

Hysterotomy (hister^’tomi). 1801. [ad. 
mod.L. hysterotomia, i, Hystero- ^ + Gr. -to- 
pla."] Surg. The operation of cutting into the 
uterus; the Caesarean section; also = Hyster- 
ectomy. So Hysterotome, a knife for per- 
forming h. 

Hys&icid (h’istrisid). [ad. mod.L. Hy- 
stricidse, f. hystrix^i hystricem, a. Gr. varpi^y 
vcTTptX'- porcupine ; see -id.] Zool. A rodent 
of the family Hystricidx; a porcupine. So 
Hystricine a. pertaining to the sub-family 
Hysiricinx 1883. 

Hystricomorph. (lii*striki?m/jf). 1882. [f. 
Gr. vcTTpik, varpix-, L. hystric- (see prec.) -b 
Gr. ..pLopepos."] Zool. A member of the Hystri- 
comorpha, a primary division of Rodents in- 
cluding the porcupine and its congeners. So 
Hy-stricomo*rpliic, -plime adjs. of, belonging 
to, or having the characters of the Hystrico- 
morpha. 


I 

I (91), the ninth letter and third vowel of 
the Roman alphabet, going back through the 
Greek Iota to the Semitic Yod. The Semitic let- 
ter represents a consonant (= English y in. yel- 
low, yoke, etc.); by the Greeks, who had no / 
consonant, it was adopted as the symbol of the 
i vowel. In the Latin alphabet, on the other 
hand, it was used with both values, viz. that of 
i vowel (long and short), and y consonant, as in 
ibidem, ibis ; iacui, louis. When the conson- 
ant sound (y) passed in Romanic into the ' soft 
g' sound (d3), it continued to be symbolized by 
I until the early part of the 17th century, when 
it came to be denoted by J j, a differentiated 
form of I i, which was then confined to the 
vowel-sounds. 

The original value of the Grseco-Roman | 
vowel when long was that of the ‘high-front- 
narrow ' vowel of Bell's scale, as in French ma- 
chine, etc. In Teutonic, the short i has prob. 
always been the corresponding ‘ wide ' vowel (i), 
as in Eng. iinny, mzssfng. Long i, on the other 
hand, has changed into a diphthong with i as its 
second element. The English diphthong is here 
symbolized by (si), the first element being taken 
as the ^ mid-mixed-wide ' vowel of Bell’s scale, 


the general ‘ obscure vowel ’ of English ; but 
it varies locally. Cf. OE., OHG., OLG. min. 
with Eng. mine, Ger. mein, Du. mijn. 

For other values of the letter i see the key to 
the pronunciation. 

_ The dot surmounting the minuscule or ‘small letter* 
i is derived from a diacritic mark, like an acute accent, 
used in Latin MSS. to indicate the i in positions in 
which it might have been mistaken for part of another 
letter. The same cause led finally to the growth in 
English of a kind of scribal canon that z must not be 
used as a final letter, but must in this position be 
changed toy; though in inflected forms, where the i 
was not final, it was retained; hence city, cities; 
holy, holier, holiest, etc. 

I. The letter and its name. (PI. Is, Vs, is, z*s.) I 
per se, or I per se I, the letter I forming a syllable by 
Itself, esp. the pronoun I. Ki&ofig. esp. in To dot the 
iV, etc.; see Dor v.^ 

II. I. Used to denote serial order; marking, e.g., 
the ninth sheet of a book, etc. 2. In Logic, a par- 
ticular affirmative. 3. The Roman numeral symbol 
for One. (This was not originally the letter, but 
a single line denoting unity.) 4. Math, In Higher 


Ajgebra, i or t often stands for VT-i. In Quater- 
nions, i,j, k, are symbols of vectors. 

III. Abbreviations. I (Chem.) = Iodine. I (Zool.) 
= incisor. I.D.B, = illicit diamond buyer, i.h.p. 
(Mech.) =mdic3.ted horse-power. I.L.P. = Independent 
Labour Party. See also IHSj and lOXJ. 

I ( 9 i)j pers. firon., xst sing. nom. [OE. ic 
: — OTeut. ^ek, ik ; cf. L. ego, Gr. Skr. 

ah&m : — primitive type "^egdm, *egb. The 
oblique cases of the singular are supplied from 
a stem 7 ne- common to the whole Aryan family. 
The plural nom. we has a Germanic form *wi-s 
from a primitive stem wei-, Skr. vay-dm; its 
oblique cases are from a stem uns- (: — ^^s), 
co-radicate with L. 7 ws, Skr. nas. The para- 
digm of the pronoun in modern English is : 


Singular. 


Plural 


Horn, I we 

Bat. Acc. me us 

Boss, {absol. mine ours. 

Pron.\adj. my our.] 

I. As pronoun. i. The pronoun by which 
a speaker or writer denotes himself, in the 
nominative case a. Sometimes used for the 
objective after a verb or preposition. (This is 
now considered ungrammatical.) 1596. 

I. I care not, I, to fish in seas 1653. Poor I to be a 
nun Dryden. 2. My father hath no childe but I Shaks. 

H. As substantive. i. The pronoun as a 
word 1599. a. Metaph. The subject or object 
of self-consciousness ; the ego 1710. 

I. Phr. Another / = a second self. 2. A manifesta- 
tion of power from something which is /Carlyle. 

Phrase.^ I AM. the Lord Jehovah, the Self-existent 
(Exod. iii, 14). 

I, obs. f. Aye, yes, and of Eye; var. of 
tHi, they. 


r, i, weakened f. In prep. hef. a cons., as 
in i faith ; now dial, or arch. 

prefix, also written Y-, OE.^<f-, forming 
collective sbs., deriv. adjs., advbs., and vbs.; 
e^. used with the pa. pple. of verbs. 

1 - 2 ^ reduced f. In-3 (q. v.), occurring in 
words of L. origin bef. gn- (later n), as ignoble, 
ignominy, etc. 

-i, suffix : a learned or technical pi. ending, 
as in cirri, foci, radii, banditti, dilettanti, 
literati. It is also freq. (without a sing.) in 
mod.L, names of groups in Nat. Hist., as 
Acanthopterygii, etc. 

-i-, connective or quasi-connective L. -z-, 
being the stem- vowel, as in omni-vorus, or a 
weakened representative thereof, as in herbi- 
vorus (herba-), or merely connective, as in 
gramin-i-vorus (gramin-). So in many English 
words. 


la-: obs. sp. of Ja-. 

-ia, suffix \ a termination of L. and Gr. sbs- 
[ =z-, stem or connective vowel 4-- A 2]. 
Examples in Eng. use are hydrophobia, mania, 
militia, etc.; hence frequent in mod.L. terms 
of Pathology, of Botany, in names of countries, 
and in names of alkaloids (after ammonia), as 
aconitia, atropia, etc,, in which the ending -ittc 
is now preferred. 

4 a, suffix 2 [f. -z- stem or connective vowel 
4- -A suffix 4], forming plurals of L. and Gr. 
sbs. in -ium, -e (-z), -lov, some of which are in 
Eng. use, as paraphernalia, regaliat etc.; 
hence freq. in mod.L. names of classes, etc. in 
Zoology, as Mammalia, etc. 


o (Ger, K^ln), d (Fr. ii (Ger. Miillcx). U (Fr.dwne). (czzrl). e (e») (th<fre). e (ei) (r^m). i (Fr. faixe). § (fei, fexn, eaxth)* 
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-ial, suffix^ repr. L. -zaiis^ •iale^ as in mna- 
lisj etc.; freq. in Eng. to form deriv. adjs. 
from L. adjs, in -is, -lus, as cxlestU, celestial, 
dictaforius, dictatorial. See -al suffix i. 
Iamb (ai'semb). 1842. [a. F. iambe.l Pros, 
= Iambus. 

lambic (siise'mbik). 1575. [ad.L. iambicus, 
a.Gr., £ m/tjSos Iambus. J 

A. adj. Of a verse, rhythm, etc. : Consisting of, 
characterized by, or based on iambuses. Of a 
foot: Consisting of, or of the nature of, an 
iambus. 1586, 3* Of a poet : Employing iambic 
metres 1581. 

I. The feet of our verses are either iambick, as 
* aloft, create * : ortrochaick, as ‘ holy,l(^ty ’ Johnson. 
3. Th* Iambick Muse P. Fletchek, So la'inbical 

a, , 4y adv, 

B. sb, (Usu. pi) An iambic foot or verse. 
Also transf, a piece of invective or satire in 
verse (cf. Iambus) 1575* ^ 

Iambics march from short to l 5 ng Coleridge. 
lajoibist (aiise-mbist). 1839. [ad. Gr. 
lafjL^taTqs, f. ian 0 i^€iv,^ A writer of iambics. 
So la'mbize v, (rare) , to attack in iambic verse ; 
to satirize. 

Iaiiibograpber(9i,3emb^?’grafai). 1625. [f. 
Gr. iafi 0 oypd^os A writer of iambics, 

lllambus (oi|2e*mb^s), 1586. [L., a. Gr. 
tajApos, f. idirreiv to assail (in words); the 
iambic trimeter being first used by Greek satiric 
writers.] A metrical foot consisting of a short 
followed by a long syllable ; in accentual verse, 
of an unaccented followed by an accented syl- 
lable. 

-ian, suffix^ repr. L. ^ianus^ i.e, an original 
or connective vowel -f-, with suflax -anus ; see 
-AN I, *of or belonging to'. In mod. forma- 
tions, esp. from proper names, the number of 
which is without limit, as Addisonian, Bodleian, 
Gladsionian, Wordsworthian ; Aberdonian, 
Oxonian, etc. In sbs, like theologian, -ian is a 
refashioning of F. -ien, 

lantbine (oiisemfin), a, 1609. [ad.L. ian- 
thinus, ad. Gr, IdvBtvos*’] Violet-coloured, 
latraliptic (aijaetrali*ptik). rare, 1656. 
[ad. (ult.) Gr, larpaXHTtriKbSi f. tarpaAewr^s, 
f. larpSs + dAcfVr^y.] a. adj. Relating to the 
cure of diseases by the use of unguents^ b. sb, 
A physician who follows this method, 
latric (9i,9e*trik), a, rare, 1851. [ad. Gr, 
larptfeoSf f. Ido'daL'] Medical ; medicinal. So 
la’trical a, medical 1688 ; la trico*scri*ptural 
1716. 

I.. am,. still under latrical advice Byron. 
latro (giji^-Lr^?, siise'tr^?), repr. Gr. larpo-j 
larpSs physician. 

Iatro-che*irdcal a. = Chemiatric; so latro- 
Clie*mist, one belonging to the iatro-chemzcal school; 
also^^w, one who applies chemistry to medical prac- 
tice. latromathema’ticaltf., tpractising medicine 
in conjunction with astrology ; relating to or holding 
a mathematical theory of medicine; hence la'tro- 
mathema’tically aav, 1603; so la tromatliema- 
ti*cian, one belonging to the iatromathematical school. 
Iberian (oibisTian). 1601. [f. L. Iberia^ 

the country of the Iberi or Iberes, a. Gr. ’' 10 rjp€s 
the Spaniards; also an Asiatic people near the 
Caucasus. See -an, -ian.] 

A adj, I. Of or pertaining to ancient Iberia 
in Europe, or its inhabitants ; hence a, Basque; 

b. Of Spain and Portugal unitedly. 1618, a. 
Of or pertaining to ancient Iberia in Asia, 
corresp. to modern Georgia 1671. 

*. The Hyxcanian cliffs Of Caucasus, and dark I. 
dales Milt. P,R. hi. 318, 

' B. sb, I. a. A Basque; a Spaniard 1623. 
b. The Basque language. 3. An inhabi- 
tant of ancient Iberia in Asia 1601. 

Ibex (9i*beks). PI. ibexes, rarely ibices 
(oi’bisfz). 1607, [L. ibex {ibicem).'] A species 
of wild goat {Capra ibex or Ibex ibex) inhabiting 
the Alps and Apennines, the male of which has 
very large strongly ridged recurved horns, and 
brownish or reddish grey hair; the female, 
shorter horns and grey hair ; also called boti- 
quetin and st&inbock, 

|{ Ibidem (ibai-dem). 1663. [L., f. there 
^-dtm, as in idem, tandem, etc?] In the same 
place. Ahbrev. ibid, or ib. 

Ibis (ai-bis). PI ibises ; also (now rarely) 
ibides (orbidfz), ibes (sibfz). ME. [a. L, ibis 
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(gen. ibis, ibidis, pk iles), a. Gr. T 0 is the ibis, 
an Egyptian bird,] A genus of large gralla- 
torial birds of the family Ibididx, allied to the 
stork and heron, comprising many species with 
long legs and slender decurved bill ; a bird of 
this genus, esp. (and originally) the Sacred Ibis 
of Egypt {Ibis rehgiosa), with white and black 
plumage, venerated by the ancient Eg>’ptians. 
Other species are the Glossy, Scarlet, and \Vhite I. 
-ible, the form of the suffix -BLE, repr. L. 
-ibilis, and -ibilis', as legible, ‘visible, audible, 
etc. Often displaced by -abU in words that 
have come through Fr,, or are formed on an 
Eng. verb, as referable, tenable, dividable, etc. 
Ibsenism (i'bsaniz’m). i8gi. [f. the name 
of Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906), Norwegian dra- 
matist and poet + -ISM.J The dramatic prin- 
ciples and aims characteristic of the writings of 
Ibsen and the Ibsenites, which expose conven- 
tional h5q)Ocrisies. Hence Ibse-nian a. and sb. 
rbsenite, an admirer or imitator of Ibsen. 

Ic, obs. f. \pron, 

-ic (formerly -idc, -ik(e, -ique) suffix, 
primarily forming adjs, , many of which are used 
as sbs. having also the form -ics ; see 2. 

j. In adjs., immediately repr. Y,-ique, ad.L. 
-ic-us, occurringinwordsof L. formation, as civi- 
cus, classicus, or in L. words adopted from Gr., 
as comzcus KosyuKos, This suffix in Gr., formed 
adjs. with the sense ' after the maimer of * of 
the nature of', 'pertaining to', 'of'. In L. it 
was used chiefly in the compound suffix -aticus 
(-ATIC, -age), and in wds. formed from Gr., 
or on Gr. types, b. In Chem., the suffix is 
used to form the names of oxygen acids and 
other compounds having a higher degree of 
oxidation than those whose names end in -ous\ 
e.g. chloric acid HOsCl, chlorous acid HO3CI. 

3 . Already in Gr., adjs. in hkos were used 
absol. as sbs., e.g. in sing, masc., as 'Xtojlhos 
(man) of the porch. Stoic, hence in L. Stoicus ; 
also, in sing, fern., in names of arts (sc. 
or systems of thought, knowledge, or action 
(sc. Qecoptaf <pt\o<ro<f>ia) , e.g. ^ pLovcrifcif music, 
1) rjOi/c-rf ethics, etc.; and in neut. pi., as ri 
olHovofiLKOL things pertaining to domestic eco- 
nomy, a treatise on this, economics. 

In English, words of this class in use bef. 
1500 had the singular form, as arsmetike, 
magike, logike etc. ; this form is retained 

in arithmetic, logic, magic, music, rhetoric. 
Subseq., forms in -ics {piques) occur as names 
of treatises, e.g. etiques =* rd ridind ; and to- 
wards 1600 this form is applied to the subject- 
matter of such treatises, in mathematics, econo- 
mics, etc. From 1600 onward this has been 
the accepted form with names of sciences, as 
acoustics, etc., or matters of practice, as xsihe- 
tics, politics, tactics, etc. The names of sciences, 
even though ending in -ics, are construed as 
singular; while names of practical matters, as 
gymnastics, politics, tactics, remain plural, in 
construction as well as in form, 

3. Besides the preceding, there are many 
other sbs. formed directly from adjs. in -ic 
taken absol., as emetic, cosmetic (pi. emetics, 
etc,); epic, lyric. Anacreontics, iambics; do- 
mestic, rustic, classic, mechanic, lunatic, 

-ical, a compound suffix, f. -ic + -AL, form- 
ing an adj, from a sb, in -ic, as music, musical, 
or a secondary adj., as comic, comical. Many 
adjs. have a form both in -ic and -ical, that in 
-ical being usually the earlier and the more 
commonly used. Often also the form in -ic is 
restricted to the sense 'of' or ‘of the nature 
of’ the subject in question, while that in -ical 
has wider or more transferred senses. 

-icaUy, advb. ending, f. -ical -f* -Ly2, form- 
ing ad vs. from adjs. in -ical, which are used 
also as the advs. from the corresponding adjs, 
in -1C. Thus poetic, poetical, adv, poetically, 
Icarian (aikea-ri^), <af. 1595. [f»L,Icarms 
=» Gr. *lwdpioSy f. Icarus, ‘'l/capos the son of 
Daedalus, in Gr. Myth.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of Icarus, who, in escaping from 
Crete, flew so high that the sun melted the wax 
with which his wings were fastened on, so that 
he feU into the sea ; hence, applied to ambitious 
acts which end in ruin, 

G, Daniel Poems 1639. 


flcasni. [ad. Gr. eiHacrpLal] A figurative 
expression. H. More. 

Ice (sis), [Com. Tent. : OE. OTeut, 
'^tso-.'] 1. Frozen water ; water rendered solid 
by cold, b. With pL : A mass or piece of ice 
OE. 2. The tee : the layer of ice on a river, 
lake, sea, etc. ME. 3. fig. ME. 4. A con- 
gelation resembling ice. Bacon, 5. a. A 
frozen confection. Now with an and pi. An 
ice-cream or water-ice 1773. b. = Icing 1727. 
6. attrib., as zce-beack, -chart, -cutter ^ etc. 1591 
z. Phr. To break the ice', to make a passage for 
boats, etc, by breaking the frozen surface of a river, 
lake, etc- ; jig. to make a beginning ; in mod. usage, 
to break through cold reserve. To cut no icei to 
effect nothing. 3. Tut, tut, thou art all Ice Shaks. 

Comb, i i.-action, the action of ice upon the surface 
of the earth, esp. during the ice-age ; -age, the glacial 
period (see Glacial) ; -anchor, a grapnel for holding 
a ship to an ice-floe ; -apron, ^ a pointed structure for 
protecting a bridge-pier from ice carried down by the 
stream ; -axe, an axe used by Alpine climbers, for cut- 
ting steps ; ;bag, an india-rubber bag filled with ice 
for application to some part of the body ; -beam, a 
beam placed at the stern or bow of a ship to resist the 
pressure of ice; •bearer, a Cryophokus; -bed, a 
stratified glacial deposit; -belt ;= Ice-foot ; -boul- 
der, a boulder conveyed by glacial action; -box, a 
box for holding ice, an ice-chest; -calk = Calk sb. 2; 
•canoe, a canoe with iron runners for use on frozen 
lakes or rivers; -chafr, a sledge-chair; -chamber, 
a compartment containing, or cooled by, ice; a re- 
frigerating chamber ; -chest, a refrigerator ; -claw, 
an iron claw for grappling and lifting blocks of ice ; 
•closet, an ice-chamber or ice-chest ; -creeper = 
ice-calk', -drift, drifted ice in the mass; -escape, an 
apparatus for rescuing persons who have fallen through 
the ice ; -fender, a fender or guard to protect a ves- 
sel from injury by ice ; -ferns, the fern-like formations 
produced on glass by the action of frost ; -fish, the 
capelin ; -flow, an ice-stream : -fox, the Arctic fox ; 
•glass = crackle-glass (Crackle sb.) ; -gull, U.S. 
name for the glaucous gull and the ivory gull ; -lad- 
der = ice-escape ; -ledge == Ice-foot ; -machine, 
a machine for making ice artificially; -mark, a mark, 
scratch, or groove produced by ice-action, esp. during 
the ice-age ; -mill, a §lacier-mill ; -pack, a body of 
separate pieces of dnft-ice closely packed so as to 
form one great ice-field; -pail, a pail for holding ice, 
in which bottles of wine, etc. are cooled ; -paper, 
transparent gelatine in thin sheets ^used in ^copying 
drawings ; -period, the ice-age ; -pit, a pit in which 
ice is stored for preservation ; -pitcher, a pitcher 
with double sides, or the like, for holding broken ice 
or iced water ; -plane, an instrument for smoothing 
ice ; an instrument for shaving off fragments of ice 
for cooling drinks ; -poultice, a bag or bladder filled 
with pounded ice for application to parts of the body; 
•pudding, a frozen confection in the form of a pud- 
ding; -pulse, the throbbing movement which pre- 
cedes an ice-quake; -quake, a convulsion which 
accompanies the break-up oi an ice-field or ice-floe ; 
•raft, a floating sheet of ice ; -river = Ice-stream ; 
-saw, a large saw employed by Arctic voyagers and 
in ice harvesting for cutting ice; -ship, one specially 
built to resist ice-pressme ; -shoe, a spiked shoe for 
walking on ice ; -strise, thin lines of scoring made in 
rocks by ice passing over them; -system, a con- 
nected system or group of glaciers; -whale, the 
great polar whale ; -yacht =* IcE-BOAT i j hence 
•yachting, -yachtsman. 

Ice (sis), V, ME. [f. the sb.] I. trans. To 
cover with ice; to convert into ice. Also fig, 
a. To cover or garnish (cakes, etc.) with a 
concretion of sugar (cf. Icing). Also^^. 1602. 
3. To refrigerate with ice; to cool (esp. wine) 
by placing it among ice 1825. 4. To make 

cold ; to freeze, chill. Chiefly fig, 1804. 5* 

intr. To turn to ice; to freeze. Also fig, 1839. 
-ice, sztffix, in ME. also -is(e, -ys(e, etc, 

1. a. OF. -ice {-ise), of non-popular origin, 
ad. L. -itia, or -itius, or -itium. Thus avarice, 
etc. (ad. L. avaritia, etc.), the later police (ad. 
'L^poHtia), novice, precipice, service (~ L. novi- 
tius, precipitium, servitium). Cf. -ISE 

2. The ending -ice has various other origins, 
partly through assimilation to the preceding ; 
as in {ac)complice, {ap)prentice, bodice, poultice. 

Iceberg (arshsig). 1774. [prob. from Du. 
ijsbergj] f i. An Arctic glacier, which comes 
close to the coast, and is seen from the sea as 
a hill or ‘ hummock ' -1821. 3. A detached 

portion of a glacier carried out to sea ; a huge 
floating mass of ice, often rising to a great 
height above the water 1820. Also fig. 1 

a. Ice-berg. iHote'} This term. . I restrict.. to de- 
tached ice, in contradistinction to the glacier or ice in 
situ Kane, pg. Captain Thelwal is a perfect i. 1840. 
I'Ce-bird. 1620. Ornith. I. The little auk 
or sea-dove. a. The Indian night-jar 1862. 
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IcebHnk (si'sbligk). 1817. [ = Du. ijsblink ; 
f. Ice sb, + Blink sb.^] 1. A luminous 

appearance on the horizon, caused by the re- 
flection of light from ice. See Blink sb."^ 4. 2. 

The name of a range of ice-cliffs in Greenland. 
Also generally : An ice-cliff. ? Obs. 1819. 

I*ce-boat. 1819. i. A boat mounted on 
runners for propulsion on the ice. 2. A boat 
or barge for breaking the ice in a river or canal 
1838. 

I'ce-bolt. 1789. [f. BoltjAI] a. A sudden 
deadly chill, b. An avalanche. 

Ice-bound (oi-si bound),///, a. 1659. U’ 
Ice jr/.] Held fast by ice; frozen in; hemmed 
in by ice. 

I*ce-brea ker. 1838. [f. Ice sb. + Break- 
er I. Anything that breaks up moving ice ; 
spec, an ice-apron. 2. A vessel for breaking a 
channel through ice 1875. 3« A whaler’s name 

for the Greenland whale. 

I*ce-cap. 1854. I. A permanent cap or 
covering of ice over a tract of country, as e. g. 
at either pole 1875. 2. P/ed. A bladder or bag 

containing pounded ice, for application to the 
head in congestion of the brain, etc. 1854. 
Ice-crea*m. 1769. [Earlier zced cream, 
1688.] Cream or custard flavoured, sweetened, 
and congealed. Also attrib. 

Iced (sist),///. a. 1688. [f. Ice sh. or v. + 
-ED.] Covered with ice ; cooled by means of 
ice. Of a cake, etc. : Covered with icing. 
I*ce-faU. 1817. waterfall^ i. A 

cataract of ice ; a part of a glacier resembling 
a frozen waterfall. 2. The fall of a mass of ice 
1861. 

I*ce-field. 1694. A wide flat expanse of ice. 
Ice-floe (9i*S|flJu). 1819. [See Floe.] A 
large sheet of floating ice, smaller than an ice- 
field. 

I*ce-foot. 1856. [ad. Da. isfod, in same 
sense.] a. A belt or ledge of ice extending 
along the coast in Arctic regions, b. Also, the 
margin of an ice-floe 1897. 

I’Ce-bill. 1694. A hill or mound of ice ; an 
elevated glacier ; a slope covered with ice, for 
tobogganing, etc. f Also, a floating iceberg. 
I'Ce-hook. 1694. "l-a. A kind of boat-hook, 
used to push large flakes of ice away from a 
ship, f b. An ice-anchor, c. A hook used in 
hoisting ice for storage. 

I‘Ce-fiouse, 1687. A structure, often under- 
ground, and with non-conducting walls, in 
which/ ce is stored for use during the year. 
Ice-island. 1777. = Iceberg 2. So I'ce- 
isle 1808. 

Iceland I (orsilsend). 1842. A country 
covered with ice ; the region of perpetual ice. 
Iceland 2 (sisland). [ME. Island, Yslond, 
etc,, ad. ON. Island, f. iss Ice + land Land.] 
The name of a large island lying on the border 
of the Arctic Ocean, between Norway and 
Greenland; used attrib. in names of articles 
imported from or peculiar to that country, as 
1 . cur, I. dog (also short I.), a shaggy sharp- 
eared white dog, formerly in favour as a lap- 
dog in England ; I. lichen, I. moss, a species 
of edible lichen, Cetraria islandica, having 
medicinal properties; I. poppy, a variety of 
Papaver midicauU, the yellow Arctic poppy; 
I. spar, a transparent variety of calcite, used in 
demonstrating the polarization of light. 
Icelander (oi-slandsi), 1613. [f. prec. -f- 
-ER 1,] An inhabitant or native of Iceland. 
Icelandic (aisloe-ndik). 1674. [See -ic.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Iceland, or to Icelandic 
(see B.). 

B. sb. The language of Iceland, which in all 
essential points retains the form of Old Norse 
1833. 

Iceman, ice-man (si'smaen). 1855. i. A 
man skilled in traversing ice. 2. A man ap- 
pointed to look after the ice on a skating-pond 
and assist in cases of accident %86o. 3. One 

engaged in the ice trade, or in harvesting ice 
{U.S.) 1864. Hence I'cemanship, ice-craft. 
I‘ce-ma:ster. 1853. A pilot skilled in 
navigating vessels among ice-floes. 
I*ce-mousnt(ain. 1694. « Iceberg. 
I’ce-^plant. 1753. K^^xiX{Mesemhryanthe-> 


mum crystallinum), having leaves covered with 
pellucid watery vesicles looking like ice; a 
native of the Canary Islands, S. Africa, etc. 
I’Ce-plougll. 1858. An instrument used in 
America for cutting grooves in ice, for the pur- 
pose of removing large blocks which are stored 
for summer use. 

I’Ce-stieet. 1873. A sheet or layer of ice 
covering an extensive tract of land ; as e. g. 
during the ice-age. 

^ 1 ‘Cespar. 1816. [ad. Ger. eisspath ; from 
its appearance.] Min. Glassy orthoclase, first 
found in the lava of Vesuvius. 

I’Ce-stream. 1853. i. A stream of ice- 
floes earned in a particular course ; esp. that 
which sweeps round Cape Farewell in Green- 
land 1878. 2. A valley glacier. 

I'Ce-work. 1729. i. Frosted work. 2. 
Geol. Work done by glaciers or icebergs 1843. 
Ick, obs. f. I pron., Each. 

Iclmetimon (ikuiw*m^n). 1572. [a. L.j a. 
Gr. ixv^vpuijv, lit. * tracker *, f, txvevGiy, f. tx^os 
track, footstep.] i. A small brownish-coloured 
slender-bodied carnivorous quadruped, Her- 
pastes (formerly Viverrd) ichneumon, closely 
allied to the mongoose, and resembling the 
weasel tribe in form and habits. It is found in 
Eg’ypti and is noted for destroying the eggs of 
the crocodile, on which account it was venerated 
by the ancient Egyptians. (C^led also Pha- 
raoh* s Rat, and formerly Indian Mouse.) Cf. 
Cockatrice. 2. A small parasitic hymeno- 
pterous insect (family Ichneufnonidx), which 
deposits its eggs in or on the larva of another 
insect, upon which its larvae feed when hatched ; 
an ichneumon-fly 1658. 

1. I., a beaste of Egypte..who creepeth into the 
body of a Crocodyle, when in sleape he gapeth and 
eating his bowels, sleaeth him Bossewell. 

Comb. : I.-fly = 2 ; ti- maggot, the larva of the 
i.-fly. 

Idmetimon-, comb, stem of prec. (in sense 
2), as in Ichneumo'mdan a., pertaining to the 
family Ichneumonidx of hymenopterous insects; 
sb. , an insect of this family 1815. Ichneumo'ni- 
form a., having the form or characters of an 
ichneumon-fly. 

Ictmite (i'knsit). 1854. [f. Gr, txvos track 
•+• -ITE.] Geol. A fossil footprint, 
Ichnograpliy (ikn/*grafi). ^ 1598. [a. F. 
ichnop’-apkie, or ad, late L, ichitographia, a. 
Gr., f, ixyo^ + -ypa^ta.] A ground-plan; a 
horizontal section of a building or of part of it ; 
also, the plan or map of a place. Also transf, 
and Jig, Hence Ichnogra’phic, -al a. pertain- 
ii^ or relating to i. Iclmogra'pliically adv. 
Ictmolite (i'knd-bit) . 1846. [f. Gr. Xxi^^ + 

Xi 0 O 5 , -LITE,] = ICHNITE, 

Icbnolithology (i:lan 7 ili]?f?* 16 d 3 i). 1882. 

[f. as prec. + -LOGY.] « Ichnology. Hence 
lichnolitholo'gical a. 

Ichnology (iknp-lodgi). 1851. [f. Gr. Xgyos 
+ -LOGY.] a. That part of palaeontology which 
treats of fossil footprints, b. The ichnological 
features of a district collectively. Hence Icb- 
nolo’'gical 

jllchoglan (i'tjciglsen). 1677. [obs. Turk., 
f. tch interior -h oyldn young man.} A page in 
waiting in the palace of the Sultan, 

Ichor (si'k^i). 1638. [a. Gr. 

1. Gr. Myth. The ethereal fluid, not blood, 
supposed to flow in the veins of the gods 1676. 

2. transf. and jig. Blood ; a fluid likened to the 

blood of animals 1638. 3, Path. A watery 

acrid discharge from certain wounds and sores 
165X. 

a. The azure i. of this ^lite of the earth Ford 
Handbk. Spain. Hence Ichorous (rikoras), a. of 
the nature of i. ; containing or discharging i. 

Illchorrhasmia (sikbrrmia). Also-emia. 
1854. [f. Gr. ix^P + -aifJi’icL, f. al/ta.] Path, 
Poisoning of the blood from the absorption of 
sanious matter. 

Ichthyic (i*k>i|ik\ a. 1844. [ad. Gr. 
Ix 0 vXk 6 s fishy, f. Of, pertaining to, or 

characteristic of fishes; piscine. So I*ch- 
thyal, Ixhthyan adjs. 

Ichthyo- (i‘kj)i|i7), bef. a vowel ichthy-, 
comb. f. Gr. 

I-chtbydin, Ichthyin (-thin), I’chthylin 


(-ulin), Chem. names of albuminoid substances got 
from the egg-yolk of various fishes. IchthyoCO*- 
prolite [CoproliteI, Palsont. the fossilized excre- 
ment of a fish ; also ichthy ocoprus. I’chthyodo nt 
[Gr. oSovT-], Palssont. a fossil tooth of a fish. Icb- 
thyo’latry [-latry], the worship of fishes, or of a 
fish-god, as Dagon. I*chthyoma ncy [-biancy], 
divination by means of the head or entrails of fishes ; 
so Ichthyomamtic a. IchthyophthiTan [Gr. 
<#>5etp louse] a., Zool, belonging to the crustacean 
order Ichthyophthira, parasites upon fishes; sb. a 
fish-louse. Ichthyo*tomist [Gr. -to/xo? cutting], an 
anatomist of fishes ; so Ichthyo’tomy. I chthy- 
ta'xidermy, the/axidermy or stuffing of the skins 
of fishes as zoological specimens. 

11 Icktliyocolla (ik]jij£»kp‘la). 1601. [L., a. 
Gr., f. Ix^vo- fish -f- KoWa glue.] Fish-glue, 
isinglass. Also attrib. 
Iclithyodorylite,-dorttlite(i:k]3ii^?dpTibit, 
-d^iTlwloit). 1837. [f. ICHTHYO- + Gr. Sopv 

spear + -LITE.] Palmont. A fossil spine of a 
fish or fish-hke vertebrate. 

Ichthyo'graplier. 1677. [f. as prec. + 

Gr. -ypa(pos + -ER^.] A writer on fishes. So 
Ichthyo'graphy. Ichthyogra'phic a. 
Ichthyoid (i-kjiiioid). 1855. £f. as prec. 

-f -OID.] 

A. adj. Fish-like. So Ichthyoi’dal a. 

B. sb. A vertebrate of the fish type ; spec. — 
ICHTHYOPSID 1863. 

I Ichthyol (i*k>i,^l). 1885. [f. Ichthy(o- + 
L. oleum.'] Med. A brownish-yellow Sj^upy 
liquid obtained by the dry distillation of bitu- 
minous rocks containing remains of fossil 
fishes; used as a remedy in skin diseases. 
(Proprietary term.) Hence Ichthyo’lic a. 

Ichthyolite (i-kfii^sit). 1828, [f. as prec. 
+ -LITE.] Palxont. A fossil fish; any fossil of 
ichthyic origin. Hence Ichthyoli'tic a. 
Ichthyology (ik})iip*16d.:5i). 1646. [f. Gr. 

LX^vo- + -LOGY.] The natural history 
of fishes as a branch of zoology, b. The ich- 
thyological features { 0 / 2 ^ district), the fishes (of 
a region) as subjects of scientific study. Hence 
Ichthyolo'gic, -al a. of or pertaining to i. 
Ichthyolo’gically adv, Ichthyodogisi^ an ex- 
pert, or student, in i. 

Ichthyomorphic (i:k])ii^m/Mfik),£z. 1879. 
[f. ICHTHYO- + Gr, ixopcpij + -IC.] a. Having 
the form of a fish, as the fish-god Dagon. b. 
Possessing the zoological characters of fishes ; 
ichthyoid. 

lllchthyophagi (ikjiiif^ffadgai), jA//. 1555. 
[L., pi. of ichthy ophagus, a. Gr., f. Ix^vo^ fish- 
+ -(payos eating.] Fish-eaters. (Rarely in 
swg.) So flchthycphagan (rare), Ichthyo*- 
phagist, -gite, a fish-eater. Ichthyo*phagous 
a. fish-eating. Ichthyo*pbagy, the practice of 
eating fish. 

Ichthyophthalmite(ik])i|^f))3e-lm3it). 1805. 
[f. Gr. lypis 4* 6<p6aXpi6s + -ite.] Min. — 
Apophyllite. 

II Ichthyopsida (ikpi ip'psida) , sb. pL 1871. 
[mod.L., f. ICHTHYO- + Gr. appearance ; 
see -id.] Zool. The lowest of the three prim- 
ary groups of Vertebrata in Huxley’s classifica- 
tion, comprising the amphibians, the fishes, 
and fish-like vertebrates. Hence Ichthyo'psid, 
•o’psidan, -opsi'dian adjs. of or belonging to 
the I. ; sbs. a vertebrate of this group. 

Ichthyopterygian (i-kj^ii^pteri’d^ian) . 
[f. Gr. Ix0vo~ + TTTipvl, TTr€pvy- wing, 
irrep-byiov wing, fin + -AN.] Palxont. a. adj. 
Belonging to the Ichthyopterygia, an order of 
extinct marine reptiles, so named from the 
paddle- or fin-like character of the digits of the 
fore and hind limbs, the type of which is the 
ichthyosaurus, b. sb. An ichthyosaurian. 
Ichthyomis (ik])i|/jnis). 1872. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ix^’^sr fish -h opvty, 6pvL&os bird.] Palxont. 
An extinct order of toothed birds (Odoniornithes) 
belonging to the sub-class Odontotormx, having 
socketed teeth and biconcave vertebrae, the 
remains of which occur in the cretaceous rocks 
of N. America. Hence Ichthyorni'thic a. 
Ichthyorni’thid, a bird of the family Ichthy- 
ornithidx, 

Iclitliyosatir (rk])ii<?sgi). 1830. [See 
next.] « next, b. 

Ictithyosatims (rk>iii?s9T»s). iV. ^ 4 , 
1832, [mod.L., f. Gr. Ix^vo- + cravpos 
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(=* cravpa) lizard.] PalxonL A genus of ex- 
tinct marine animals, combining the characters 
of saurian reptiles and of fishes with some 
features of whales, and having an enormous 
head, a tapering body, four paddles, and a long 
tail. (Found chiefly in the Lias.) h. An 
animal of this genus. Hence Ichtliyosau*rian 
a. of or pertaining to the i. ; belonging to the 
order Ichthyosauria\ an animal of this 
order. Ichthyosairrid, an animal of the I. 
family, Ichtkyosaurid^e, IchthyosauToid 
having the form or characters of an i. 

II Ichthyosis (ikj)ii<?u*sis). 1815. [mod.L.,f. 
Gr. + -osis.] Path. A congenital 

disease of the skin in which the epidermis 
assumes a dry and homy appearance. (Also 
called fish-skin disease and porcupine disease,] 
Hence Ichthyo’tic a. subject to or affected 
with i. 

-ician a compound suffix, in F.-irfm, ‘ 

consisting of -ian (ME. and F. ~ien) added to 
names of arts or sciences in L. -zca, F, -ique, 
Eng, -IC, “ICS, to denote a person skilled in the 
art or science; e.g. aHthmeticiaTi^ politician, 
statistician ; occas. formed by analogy on names 
not ending in -IC, as academician^ etc. ; cf. also 
patrician i f. L. patricius^ 

Ijlcica (rsika). 1865. [Native name in 
Guiana. ] Bot* Name of a genus of S. American 
trees (N.O, Burseracede) , of which /, altissima 
is the Cedar-wood and /. heptaphylla the 
Incense-wood of Guiana. I. resin, a fragrant 
resin obtained from the Incense-wood ; hence 
1‘cican, I'cacin, a ciystalline resin, obtained 
from this. 

Icicle (9i‘sik^l). [OE. ises gicel, f. gen. of is 
Ice -i- gicel Ickle.j i. A pendent rod-like 
ice-formation, produced by the freezing of fall- 
ing or dripping water. Also iransfi 3. Her. 
(See quot.) 1830. 

I. Eaves of snow, from which long icicles depended 
Tyndall, transf.^ Saltpeter in long icicles 1644, 2. 

Icicles, depicted in shape as gutties, but reversed 
Robson, Hence Tcicled a. overhung with icicles ; 
also, tfrozen. 

IcEy (orsili), 1848. [f. Icy<z. + -ly 2 .] 
Freezingly. Also fig. So 1‘ciness, the quality 
of being icy, Chie% fig. 

Icing (si-sig), vhl, sb, 1769. [f. Ice v, + 

-iNG^.] I, The process of encrusting or 
adorning with cryst^lizations of sugar ; concr. 
an incrustation of sugar. 3. The process of 
cooling or preserving by means of ice 1837. 
-icity (i‘siti), a compound suffix, a. F. 
-‘iciti, ad. L. -icitatem (nom. ~icitas), formed 
by the addition of -tdt- (see -ty) to adj, stems 
in ~ic{iy, as rusticitas, f, rusiicns. On the 
analogy of these, abstract sbs. in -iciU in Fr. 
and -icity in Eng. are formed upon adjs. of 
any origin in -zV; e.g, atomicity, electricity, 
publicity, etc. 

Icker (rksi). 1513. Sc. form of Ear ^ 3.2 
Ickle (i‘kl). Ohs, exc. dial. [OE. ^giecel 
{gicel, gycel), f. (ult.) OTeut. ^jekon-, in ON. 
jaki piece of ice.] = Icicle. Also transfi 
ficod (ik^’d), inf. 1697. Var. of ECOD, 
q.v. “I790. 

I-come(n, ME. pa. pple. of Come v. 

Icon (si'k^n). Also ikon, eikon. 
1572. [a, late L. icon (Pliny), ad. Gr. eZ/fwv, 
ci/coj/- likeness, image, picture.] ti. An image, 
figure, or representation ; a portrait ; an illus- 
tration in a book -1727. b. An image in the 
solid; a statue 1577. s. Eastern Ch. A repre- 
sentation of some sacred personage, itself 
regarded as sacred, and honoured with a rela- 
tive worship 1833. ta. Phet. A simile -1676. 

I. _b. The I. of an Elephant Sir T. Herbert. 2. 
Behind them were carried . .six censers, and six sacred 
ikons Pinkerton. 

Iconic (oik^'nik), a. Also eiconic. 1656. 
[ad. late L. iconicus, ad. Gr., f. el/dov.'] Of or 
penainiug to an icon ; of the nature of a por- 
trait; spec, in Art, applied to the ancient 
portrait statues of victorious athletes, and hence 
to memorial statues and busts of a fixed type. 
So Ico*nlcal a. rare 1652. 

+1*00111801. ^ 1656. [ad. late L. iconismus^ a. 
Gr., f. clKovi^ea/i] A representation of some 
image or figure ; imagery; metaphor ~i68o. 


fI*com.ze, V. [ad. Gr. tram. 

To form into an image; to figure, to represent. 
CUDWORTH. 

Icono, Gr. eixovo-, comb. f. el/dcp Icon. 

Iconodu*ly_[see DuLiA3,the veneration of images; 
sol conodu’lic {^dculzc) a.t I'conodule, Iconodu*- 
list, a \ enerator of images. I conomamia, an in- 
fatuated devotion to images; a mama for collecting 
icons or portraits. I’conophile, Icono’philist [ Gr. 
^tA.o«3, a connoisseur of pictures, engravings, book 
illustrations, and the like; hence Icono'philism, 
-pMly, the taste for these. 

Iconoclasm (oikpm^klsez’m), 1756. [f. Gr. 
ei/edjv 4- KXdfffia, f. xXoiv to break ; after next.] 
The breaking or destroying of images ; esp. of 
images and pictures set upas objects of venera- 
tion ; hence transfi and fig. 

Iconoclast (oik^^m^lscst'), sb. {a.') 1641. 

' [ad. late L. iconoclastes, a. late Gr„ f. dtc^jv + 
-KXdarrjs breaker.] i, A breaker or destroyer 
of images; spec, one who took part in the 
movement in the 8th and 9th centuries to put 
down the use of these in religious worship in 
the Christian churches of the East; hence, 
applied analogously to Protestants in the i6th 
and 17th centuries. 3. transfi. and fig. One 
who assails cherished beliefs or venerated in- 
stitutions on the ground that they are erroneous 
or pernicious 1842. 3, attrib. or adj. Icono- 

clastic 1685. 

1. The Puritans . . seem mere savage Iconoclasts 
Carlyle. 2. Kant was the CTeat i. J. Martineau. 
3. An i. riot 1845. Hence Iconocla'stic a. of or 
pertaining to iconoclasts or iconoclasm. Icono* 
cla*stic£lly adv. Iconocla'sticism, the principles 
or practice of iconoclasts. 

IcOTlOgraph. 1884, [f, Gr. dnusv + -7pa<^os 
written, ypatprj writing.] A drawing, engrav- 
ing, or illustration for a book; = ICON i. 
Iconograpliy (oikonp-grafi). 1628. [ad. 
med.L. iconographia, ad. Gr., f. dicmv -f -"Ypatpia 
-GRAPHY.] ti- £oncr. A pictorial representa- 
tion ; a drawing or plan -*1678. s. The de- 
scription of any subject by means of drawings 
or figures ; any book in which this is done ; 
also, the branch of knowledge which deals with 
representative art in general 1678. 

2. The i. of the altar-canopy 1874. Hence Icono*- 
grapher, one who makes figures or drawings of 
oH ects. Iconogra*phic, -al a. of or pertaining to i. 

Iconolater (mkon^-latai). 1654. [f, Gr. 

elfcoJVy after idolater A worshipper of images, j 

So Icono'latry, image-worship, i 

Iconology (aikon^-lod^i). 1730. [f. Gr. 

HKOJv, dfcovo’* ; see -LOGY.] i. That branch 
of knowledge which deals with the subject of 
icons; also icons coUectively, or as objects of 
investigation, etc. 3. Symbolical representa- 

' tion ; symbolism 1849. Hence Iconolo'gical 
a., -lo'gically adv. 1730. Icono’logist. 

: Iconomacliy (oikon^-maki). 1581. [ad. 

' eccl. L. iconomachia, a. eccl. Gr. dKovoiiagia., 
f. A war against images; 

hostility to images in connexion with worship. 
So +Icono*machal [erron. -mical) a. hostile to 
images. 

lllconostas (oik^mostses). 1833. [Russ., f. 
Gr, dfcovocTTaa-Ls ; see next.] = next. 

11 Iconostasis (aikonp-stasis). 1833. [eccl. 
L., a. eccl. Gr. clteovocrracns, f. €lKajv ICON + 
ffraais station.] Eastern Ch. The screen sepa- 
rating the sanctuary or * hema ’ from the main 
body of the church, and on which the icons are 
placed. 

Icos-, icosa-, icosi-, repr. Gr. comb, forms 
of dKoai twenty. 

Icosaco’Uc [Gr. KtUXov member. Colon] a., Anc. 
Pros, consisting of twenty cola or members. Icosa- 
se'jnic [Gr- mark, (nnxdov msalx., mora] a,, 

A nc. Pros, consisting of or containing twenty morse 
or units of time, i.e. the equivalent of twenty short 
syllables. Ico’sian a., of or pertaining to twenty, 
Icosabedron. (3ik<7sahrdr^n, -he*dr^n). 
1570. [a. Gr, ilKocedeSpov adj. nent., used 

subst., f. eiJcoaL-heSpa.’] Geom. A solid con- 
tained by twenty plane faces; spec, the regular 
icosahedron, contained by twenty equilateral 
triangles. Hence Icosahe*dral a. having 
twenty faces. 

lllcosandria (oik^sse'ndria). 1753. 

(Linn.), f. Gr. duoai -f dvrip, dvSp- taken as = 
‘stamen’.] Bot. A Linnsean class, containing 


plants with twenty or more stamens inserted 
on the calyx. Hence Icosa*nder, a plant of 
this class. Icosamdrian, Icosamdrous adjs. 
belonging to this class. 

I:cosite:tralie*dron. 1831. [f. Gr. eUoaL 
-f rerpa- four + chpa base.] Geom. and C^yst. 
A solid figure contained by twenty-four plane 
faces; esp. a deltohedron or trapezohedron. 
I-cried, ME. pa. pple. of Cry v. 

-ics su^x : see -IC 2. 

Icteric (ikte-rik). 1600. [ad. L. ictericus, 

a. Gr., f. f/crepo? (see ICTERUS).] 

A. adj. Belonging to, of the nature of, or 
affected wnth jaundice. So Icte'rical a. b. 
Used for the cure of jaundice 1710. 

/. Oriole : a N. American bird {Icterus vulgaris), 
having black and yellow plumage ; also called trooptal. 

B. sb. I, A person affected with jaundice 

1634. 3. A remedy for jaundice 1727. 

Icteriiie(rkter9in),^. 1855. [f. Icterus + 
-INE.] Zool. a. Yellowish, b. Belonging to 
the family Icteridse or sub-family Jcterinx of 
American passerine birds (typical genus Icterus) 
1884. 

Icteritiotas (-i-Jss), a. 1609. [f. med.L. 

icteritza jaundice + -OVS.] Jaundiced; also 

fig. 

Icteroid (i-kt^roid), (2. 1855. [f* Gr. f/crepos 
jaundice + -OID.] Resembling or characteristic 
of jaundice. 

[j Icterus (i*kter:^s). 1706. [L., a. Gr. f/trepo? 
jaundice; also, a certain yellowish-green bird.] 
I. Path, J aundice. b. Bot, A disease of plants 
in which the leaves turn yellow 1866. 3. Zool. 

A genus of American passerine birds, now 
restricted to the American orioles 1713* 

Ictic (i-ktik), a. rare. 1847. [irreg. f. L. 
ictus (w-stem) ; see -IC.] i. Of the nature of a 
blow or stroke; abrupt and sudden. 3. Pros. 
Pertaining or due to the ictus 1898. 

11 Ictus (i-ktips). 1707. [L., == blow, stroke, 
thrust, f. icere^ i. Pros, Stress on a particu- 
lar syllable of a foot or verse 1752. 2. Med. a. 

The beat of the pulse. b. Ictus solis (L.) : 
sunstroke j8ii. 

Icy (si ‘si), a. OE. [f. Ice sb. + -y^. Formed 
anew in isth c.] i. Abounding in ice; ^covered 
: or overlaid with ice, 2. Consisting of ice 1600. 

3. Resembling ice; extremely cold, frosty; slip- 
pery 1590. Also fig. 

I I. The flowers of the I. Zones 1796. Greenland’s 
i. mountains Heber, 3, An i. current 1886. fig. If 
he be leaden, ycie, cold, vnwillmg, Be thou so too 
Shaks. Comb., as zcy.pearled (having pearls or 
sparkling drops of ice), -wheeled, etc. 

Id (id), 1893, [A German formation.] j 5 zV. 
In Weissmann's theory of heredity : A unit of 
germ-plasm or idioplasm. 

-id, suffix'^, repr. F. -ide, L. -idus, used to 
form adjs., chiefly from verbs with ^-sterns, as 
acidus from acere, etc. ; occas. from verbs with 
z- or consonant stems, and from sbs., as fliiidus, 
f. fluere, morbidus, f. morbus, etc. Not a living 
formative in Eng. 

-id, suffix^, corresp. to Fr, -ide, in sbs- 
derived from L. sbs. in ds, -idem, adopted from 
Gr. sbs. in -ty, -i5a ; as chrysalid, pyramid, 
etc. In botanical terms, as orchid, etc., this 
formative denotes a member of the order 
Orchidacex, etc. 

-vd^suffixK {a) In zoological appellatives, sb. 
and adj.: (i) formed from L. names of Families 
in -idx, pi. of -ides, repr. Gr. 48 ris = 'son of' ; 
asAranezd,ameTnheT of the Family Araneidx. 
(ii) formed from L. names of Classes, etc., in 
-ida, taken as neut. pi. of -ides == Gr. -itris ; 
as Arachnid, a member of the Class A rachnida. 
See -IDAN. {b) Astron. Applied to groups or 
showers of meteors radiating from a constella- 
tion, after which they are named, as Leonid, 
Quadrantid. ' 

-id, suffix \ early spelling of the chemical 
suffix -IDE, still used by some, esp. in U.S. 
-idan, in zoological appellatives, sb. and 
adj,, formed on -id^ with suffix -an, meaning 
‘of or pertaining to', or ‘a member of' the 
group designated by the suffix -ida or -idse ; as 
arachnidan (f. Aracknida) — arachnid, etc. 
Idant (si’dant). 1893. [Arbitrarily f. Id.] 
Biol, One of the chromatin bodies in the 


«e (man), a(pizss). ou (bwd). » (czzt), ^ (Fr* ch^f). a (ever). 9i(/, ej7^). ^ (Fr, eau d<3 vie), i (szt). z (Psyche). 9 (wh<j!t). p (got). 
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nucleus of a reproductive or other cell, regarded 
as consisting of ‘ ids ' (see Id). 

Ide 1 (aid). 1839. [ad. mod.L. idus^ ad. Sw. 

A freshwater cyprinoid fish (Letcciscus idus 
or /. melanotus), of northern Europe. 

Me 2 : see Ides. 

-ide, Chem., a suffix used to form names of 
simple compounds of an element with another 
element or a radical. It is added to the stem 
or an abbreviated form of the word, and was 
first used in ox-ide from oxygen. It sometimes 
displaced other derivs. in -et^ -uret. 

Idea (aidra), sb. Also erron, fidasa. PI, 
ideas; formerly sometimes ideas. 1531. [a. late 
L. idea (in Platonic sense), a. Gr. tSia, f. root 
Xb-, IbeTv to see. Cf. the earlier Idee.] 

I. Archetype, pattern, plan, standard, i. In 
Platonic philosophy : An eternally existing pat- 
tern of any class of things, of which the indivi- 
dual things are imperfect copies, and from which 
they derive their existence 1563. 2. A standard 
of perfection; an ideal. Obs. or ai'ch, 1586. ; 
3. The conception of a standard or principle i 
to be realized or aimed at ; the plan or design 
according to which something is created or con- 
structed 1581. 4. In weaker sense: A notion 

of something to be. done ; an intention, plan of 
action 1617. ts- A pattern, type; a preliminary 
sketch or draft ; an outline; some^ing in an 
undeveloped state -1702. 6. Mus. A musical 

theme, phrase, or figure as sketched 1880. 

z. How widely we are fallen from the pure Exemplar 
and I. of our Nature Sir T. Browne. 3. This new 
created World.. how good, how faire, Answering his 
great I. Milt. vn. 557. 4. The I of short 

parliaments is.. plausible enough Burke. 
fll. A figure, representation, image, symbol 
(0/ something) 1531-1714 ; form, figure (as a 
quality or attribute) ; shape ; aspect ; nature or 
character -1737. 

in. I. 'fa. The mental image of something 
previously seen or known, and recalled by the 
memory --1764. t>. More generally : A con- 

ception 1612. c. Something merely imagined 
1588. 3. More widely : Any product of mental 
apprehension or activity, existing in the mind 
as an object of knowledge or thought; a 
thought, conception, notion; an item of know- 
ledge or belief ; a way of thinking 1645. b. A 
vague belief, opinion, or estimate; a supposi- 
tion, impression, fancy 1712. 

X. Th’ I. of her life shal sweetly creepe Into his 
study of imagination Shaks. b. Then gay Ideas 
crowd the vacant brain Pope. c. Which make. . 
Predestination a meere Idaea Prynne. Phr. In idea 
(==! F. en. idie\ in mind, in thought; opp. to in reality, 
z. To teach the young i how to shoot Thomson, b. 

I had no i. you would be flooded 1866. 

IV. Mod. Philosophy, i, [from III.l With 
Descartes and Locke : The immediate object of 
thought or mental perception 1666. 3. [from 

I. i.J a. In the Kantian and transcendental 
schools : One of the noumena or ultimate prin- 
ciples apprehended by reason. b. In Hege- 
lianism : The absolute truth of which all phe- 
nomenal existence is the expression ; the Idea, 
the Absolute. 1838. 

^ I. The leading doctrine of Locke, as is well known, 
is the derivation of all our ideas from sensation and 
from reflection Hallam. 

Mea^d, ideaed (nidPad), a. 1753. [f. Idea 
sh, + -ED 2.] Having an idea or ideas, esp, of a 
specified kind. 

Ideal (oidral). 1611. [a. F. idial^ ad. late 
L. idealis, f. idea?^ 

A. adj. I, Existing as an idea or archetype; 

relating to or consisting of ideas (see Idea sb, 
I. 1) 1647. 3. Conceived as perfect in its kind. 
Cf. Idea sb. I. 2, 3. 1613. 3. Of, pertaining 

to, or of the nature of an idea or conception 
1611 ; representing an idea 1846. 4* Existing 

only in idea; opp. to real or actual. Hence 
sometimes, Not real or practical; visionary 
1611.^ 5. Philos, Idealistic 1764. 6. Math, 

Applied to a number or quantity which has no 
actual existence, but is assumed in a system of 
complex numbers i860. 

x.^ The Natural existence of things is founded upon 
their I. existence 1691, ». I. perfection Boungbrokb, 
beauty RuskiNj enjoyment i86t. 3. The crucifix.. is 
an i , not a realistic representation 1874. 4. They de- 
spised the i. ten ors ot a foreign superstition Gibbon. 

B. sb, 1. A conception of something, or a 
thing conceived, as perfect in its kind ; a per- 


fect type ; a standard of excellence 1798 s. 
An imaginary thing 1884. 

1. The Chinese i. of making all people alike Mill. 
[Confucius] as the i. of a sage Max Muller. 

^See also Beau-ideal. 

Idealess (oidrajles), a. 1818. [-less.] 
Destitute of ideas ; conveying no idea. 
Idealism (oidPaliz’m). 1796. \pA,Y,ideaU 
isme, or Ger. ideahsmus, f. Ideal.] i. Philos. 
Any system in which the object of external 
perception is held to consist, either in itself, or 
as perceived, of ideas (see Idea sb.). 

Subjective Idealism is the opinion that the object 
of external perception consists, whether in itself or as 
known to us, in ideas of the perceiving mind ; Critical 
or Transcendental /., the opinion (of Kant) that it 
consists, as known to us, but not necessarily in itself, 
of such ideas ; Objective the opinion (of Schelling) 
that while, as known to us, it consists of such ideas, 
it consists also, as it is in itself, of ideas identical with 
these ; Absolute /., (<2) the opinion (of Hegel) that it 
consists, not only as known to us, but in itself, of 
ideas, not however ours, but those of the universal 
mind ; ( 5 ) also applied more generally to other forms of 
idealism which do not suppose an independent reality 
underlying our ideas of external objects, 

3. The practice of idealizing; imaginative 
treatment in art or literature; ideal style or 
character ; opp. to realism. Also, aspiration 
after an ideal. 1829. b. (with 7)/.) An act or 
product of idealizing 1823. 

2. The perfected i. which reigns in his [Titian’s] 
greatest works 1841. 

Idealist (sidralist). 1701. [f. Ideal + -ist.] 

1. Philos. One who holds a doctrine of ideal- 

ism ; see prec, i. 2. One who idealizes ; an 
artist or writer who treats a subject imagina- 
tively. Opp. to realist, 1805. 3. One who 

conceives, or follows after id^eals. Sometimes 
depreciatively, A visionary. 1829. 4. attrib. or 
acj. = next 1875. 

Idealistic (oid/iali’stik), a, 1829. [f. prec. 
+-IC.] Pertaining to or characteristic of an 
idealist ; belonging to or having the character 
of idealism. Hence Ideeili'stical a., dy adv. 
Ideality (aid^i^diti). 1701. [f. Ideal + 
-ITY.] fi. The faculty of forming ideas (see 
Idea sb, I. i). Norris. 2. The imaginative ' 
faculty, (Orig. a term of Phrenology,) 1828. 
3. The quality of being ideal 1817. 4. with 

pi. : Something ideal or imaginary 1844. ^ 

Amiable idealities about ‘ love in a cottage * 1844. ! 
ealize (aidr-abiz), v, 1786. [f. Ideal + 
-IZE. ] trans. To make ideal ; to represent in 
an ideal form or character; to exalt to an ideal 
perfection 1795. dbsol. or intr. To conceive | 
an ideal or ideals 1786. ^ I 

b. [Men’s] natural propensity to i. 1786. Hence 
Ideaiiza'tion. Ide*alizer, 

Ideally (oidrali), adv, 1598. [f. IDEAL a, 
-h-LY®,] fi. In ’idea' or archetype --1701, 

2. Imaginarily 1598, 3. In conformity with 

the ideal 1840. 4. Biol. In relation to a gen- 

eral plan or archetype (of a class) 1859. 

Ideological, etc. erron. ff. Ideological, 
etc. 

Ideate (pidr^it), v. 1610. [f. Idea sb . ; 
see -ate ^.J i. trans. To form the idea of ; 
to imagine, conceive. 3. absol. or intr, a. To 
form ideas, to think, b. To devise something 
imaginary. 1862. 

1. A State which Plato Ideated Donne, Hence 
Id.ea*tion, the formation of ideas of things not 
present to the senses. ^ Idea’tiqnal, Ide'ative 
\rare) adjs, of or pertaining to ideation. 

Ide*ate, a. and sb, 1677. [ad. mod.L. 
ideaius] cf, prec,] 

A. sb. Produced by or deriving its existence 
from a (Platonic) idea; see Idea sb, I. i. 

B. sb. The external object of which an idea 
is formed 1677, 

Idee (oidr)' in vulgar use. ME. 

(Lydgate), [a. F. idle ; see Idea «Idea. 
I|ld6ejfixe(^zd^fzks). 1836, [Fr.] A fixed idea. 

II Idem (ordem, rdem). ME. [L. idem masc,, 
idem neut. ’the same'.] The same word, 
name, title, author, etc., Abbrev. id. 

Indent, -ant, a. Sc. 1567. [Later form of 
Ithand a. : cf. Eident.] Diligent, persistent. 
Plence Tdently adv. 1438. 

Identic (9ide*ntik), a. 1649. [ad. scholastic 
L, identicus (cf. IDENTITY).] I. = IDENTICAL 
I, 2. 2. In diplomacy, applied to action or 

language in which two or more governments 


agree to use precisely the same form, in their 
relations with some other power; esp. in identic 
note 1863. 

Identical (oidemtikal), a. 1620. [f. med-L. 
identicus (see prec.) + -AL.] i. The same; the 
very same. (Often emphasized by same, very.) 
1633. 2. Agreeing entirely in material, con- 

stitution, properties, qualities, or meaning 1677, 
3. Logic. Said of a proposition, the terms of 
which denote the same thing; as man is a 
I human being 1620, 4. Alg. Expressing or 

effecting identity, as i, equation, %. operation 
1875. 

I. In the same identical! path 1633. 2. Crystals,, 

are cases of .cohesion of i. particles i8g6. Hence 
Ide*ntical-ly adv., -ness, 
tidenti-fic, a. 1678. [see Identify.] Do- 
ing the same; concurring in action. Gale. So 
tidenti-fically adv,, identically 1475; tldentifi- 
ca'lity 1716. 

Identification (oidemtifik^-Jsn). 1644. [f- 
Identify; see -fication.] The action of 
j identifying or fact of being identified. 

I The i. of Serbai with Sinai Stanley, of habitual 
^ offenders 18S7. 

I Identify (sidemtifsi), v. 1644. [ad. late L, 
identificare ; see Identity and -fy. J i. trans. 
To make identical {with, f/2 something); to 
regard or treat as the same. b. To make one 
with\ to associate inseparably. Chiefly refl. 
and pass. 1780. fc. inir. To be made, be- 
come, or prove to be the same -1834. 2. To 

determine the identity of ; in Nat. Hist, to re- 
fer a specimen to its proper species 1769. 

X. Osiris, whom he identifies with Serapis Gibbon. 
b. Let us i. . . ourselves with the people Burke. c. 
Your taste and mine do not always i. Lamb. 2. To 
i. stolen goods {mod.). Hence Ide*ntifi.able a. able 
to be identified. 

Identism (aide-ntiz’m). 1857. [f. zdent(iy, 
comb, f. L. idem, +-1SM.] The system or doc- 
trine of jabsolute) identity (see Identity i). 
Identity (oidemtiti). 1570, [ad. F. 
identiti, ad. lateL. identitas, peculiarly formed 
from ident{i)-, f. L. idem-v-tas, ■'tatem\ see 
-TY.] 1, The quality or condition of being the 

same ; absolute or essential sameness ; oneness. 
Also with an and_^/. 2. Individuality, person- 
ality 1638 ; individual existence (? Obs.) 1683. 

3. Alg. An identical equation, i.e. one which 

is true for all values of the literal quantities 
1859. 4. The condition of being identified in 
feeling, interest, etc. {rare) 1868. 5. attrib, = 

’ that serves to identify the holder as identity 
card, disk, etc. 1900. 

1. Absolute identity, that asserted in the doctrine 
of Schelling that mind and matter are phenomenal 
modifications of the same substance. I. of conviction 
F ROUDE. 2. Personal i. : continuity of the personality. 

4. He is . . in visible i. with the age Gladstone. Phr. 
Law or Principle of I. : the so-called principle that 
* Every A is A 

Ideo- ipvM\d)j combining f, Gr. i 5 c-a 
Idea, as in Ideo-motor [Motor] a., applied 
by W. B. Carpenter to automatic muscular 
movements arising from complete occupation 
of the mind by an idea, and to the cerebral 
centres controlling such movements ; so Ideo- 
mo'tion, ideo-motor movement. I'deopbone 
[Gr. a sound or group of sounds denot- 

ing an idea, i.e. a spoken word (A. J. Ellis). 
Ideopra-xist [Gr. irpd^is; see -1ST J, one whose 
practice is actuated by an idea. 

Ideogram (3i*dzV,gr^m), 1838. [f. Gr. 
Idea Idea + -gram.] = next. 

Ideograph (ordz^igraf). Also erron. 
idea-. 1835. [f. as prec. 4 -graph,] A charac- 
ter or figure symbolizing the idea of a thing, 
without expressing the name of it, as the 
Chinese characters, etc. 

, Thus in English, the i. + may be pronounced ‘plus 
1 ‘ added to or ‘ more ' according to the pleasure of the 
reader Sayce. Hence I deogra'pbic a. of the nature 
of an i.; relating to or composed of ideographs; sb. 
an ideographic character ; pi. a method ot writing in 
ideographic chai acters, Ideogra*pMcal 4 y adv. 
Ideography (oidzV*grafi). Also erron. 
idea-. 1836. [f. as prec. 4 -grapiiy.] The 

representation of ideas by graphic signs ; writ- 
ing consisting of ideographs, 

Ideolo'gic, -ical, a. 1797. [f. Ideolog-y 
4 -ic 4 -al.] Belonging or relating to ideo- 
logy. 


o (Ger. Kdln). b (Fr. peu), ii (Ger. Mz^ller). (Fr. dwne). v (cuil). e (e®) (th^re). e(ei) (mh). i (Fr. fazVe). 5 (fzr., ten, ^arth). 
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Ideologist (sidzV lod5ist). Also erron. 
idea-. 1798. [ad. F. idiologisie\ see next and 
-1ST.] I, One versed in ideology (sense i). s* 
A person occupied with an idea or ideas ; esp. 
a visionary, a mere theorist 1818. bo Ide'o- 
logue 1815. 

Ideology (oid^Vdodgi). 1796. [ad. F. idio- 
logic : see Ideo-, -logy. J i . The science of ideas i \ 
the study of the origin and nature of ideas, b. 
^eo. The system of Condillac, which derived all 
ideas from sensations, a. Ideal or abstract 
speculation ; visionary theorizing 1813. 3- A 

system of ideas concerning phenomena, esp. 
those of social life; the manner of thinking 
characteristic of a class or an individual. 

Ides (aids), s5. pL Rarely in sing. ide. 
ME. [a. F., ad. L. Tdus sb. pi.] In the an- 
cient Roman calendar, the eighth day after the 
nones, i.e. the 15th of March, May, July, Octo- 
ber, and the 13th of the other months. 

The days after the nones were reckoned forward to 
the ides ; hence ‘ the sixth of the ides ’ (or * the sixth 
ide’) ‘of June’, loosely rendering L. ante, diem 
seximn Idas Jtmias s= June 8. 

Caesar.. Be ware the Ides of March yul. C» i. iu 17. 
nid est. 1598. [L., = ‘ that is ^] Two 

Latin words, used in Eng. in the sense ‘ that is 
to say’. Abbrev. z, e, (formerly often z,). 
Idiasm (i*di,aez’m). 1868. [ad. Gr. tSta- 
cr/xds.] A peculiarity, mannerism. 

Idle (i-dik), £Z. 1893. [f. ID-I--IC.] Pei- 

taimng to an id or ids. 

Idio- (i’dw), repr. Gr. IBlo-, comb. f. iBlos 
own, personal, private, peculiar, separate, dis- 
tinct. 

Tdioblast [-blast], Sot. an individual plant-cell 
of different nature or content from the surrounding 
tissue. Idiocyclo;phaiious [Cyclo-] <*., = idio- 
pjianous. Idiodi'nic [Gr. uiSCs, wSti/- birth-pains] 
/*., Zool, having a special opening for the ex- 
trusion of genital products. fldio-ele'ctric <2., 
capable of being electrified by ftiedon. ldiogo*na* 
duct, the gonaduct of an idiodinic animal. I'dio* 
graph, one’s private mark or signature ; hence Idio- 
gra’phic a. Idio’meter [-meter], an instrument 
for measuring the personal equation of an observer, 
by observation of the transit of an artificial star whose 
actual motion is exactly known. Idiomu’scular a,, 
Path, a term for the local contraction, under physical 
stimulus, of a muscle which is fatigued or dying. 
Xdio*phanism, idiophanous nature or property. 
Idio’phanous [Gr. <2., exhibiting axial inter- 

ference figures without the use of polarizing apparatus. 
Tdioplasoa, Biol a term for the special portion of 
protoplasm in a germ or cell which is supposed to 
determine the character of the resulting organism; 
hence Idioplasma’tic a, Idiopsychodogy, the 
psychology of one’s own mind ; hence Idiopsycho- 
lo'gical a. Idiorepu'lsive self-repelling. 
ldiosta*tic [Static] not employing any auxiliary 
electrification in the measurement of electricity (opp. 
to Heterostatic). 

IdiO'Crasy. 1654. Now rare. [ad. Gr. IBto- 
Hpaaria, f, lSlo- Idio- 4- -fcpacria, Kpdans mixing.] 
= Idiosyncrasy -1755, Hence ldiocra*tic, -al 
a. idiosyncratic. 

Idiocy (i‘di(?si). 1487. [perh. f. Idiot, as 
frofhecy from prophet^ etc. ] The state or con- 
dition of being an idiot ; extreme mental im- 
becility. 

I. is a defect of mind which is either congenital, or 
due to causes operating during the first few years of 
life Maudsley. 

Idiom (i'diom). 1588. [ad- L. tdioma, Gr. 
IdiojpLaj {. (ult.) fdtos own, private, peculiar.] 

1. The form of speech peculiar to a people or 
country, b. A dialect 1598. a. = Idiotism I. 

2. 1598. 3. A form of expression, construction, 

phrase, etc. peculiar to a language; a peculi- 
arity of phraseology approved by usage, and 
often haring a meaning other than its gram- 
matical or logical one 1628. 4. Specific form 

or property; peculiar nature; peculiarity. Ods. 
exc, as Jig. of 1 or a, 1644. 

1. Our v^ernacular I. Addison, The classics of the 
Tuscan i. Gibbon. a. The I. of it, as to the main, 
appe^ to be Teutonick 1683. 3. Every speech hath 
^rtame Idiomes, and customary Phrases of its own 
Howbxu 4. The idioms of national opinion and 
feeling Macaxjlayl 

Idiomatic (idi^mse’tik), a. 171a. [ad. Gr. 
ldi(Ufmrt,K6sf f. (IStcO/xar-) IDIOM.] i. 

Peculiar to or characteristic of a particular 
language ; vernacular ; colloquial, 9. Given 
to or marked by the use of idioms 1839. 


2. Like most i. . . writers, he [Dryden] knew very little 
about the language historically or critically Lowell. : 
So Idioma*tical a. Hence Idioma*tical-ly adz?., \ 

ItSomorptdc (idwm^'ifik), a. 1887. [f. i 
Idio- 4- Gr. iiop(pri 4 - -IC.] Mm. Havnng its 
owm characteristic form ; spec, having its 
characteristic crystallographic faces: said of 
one of the constituent minerals of a rock. 
Hence IdiomoTphically adv. 

IdiopatMc, (idi^ipae-Jiik, -al), a. i66g. [f. 

lDioPATHy 4 --iC 4 --AL.] 1. Path. Of a disease : 
Of the nature of a primary morbid state ; not 
consequent upon another disease. s. Of the 
nature of a particular affection or susceptibility 
1846. Hence Idiopa'tbically adv. So I dio- 
pathe’tic, -al a, rare. 

Idiopattiy (idi,^*pa])i). 1640. [ad. mod.L. 
idiopaihia, a. Gr. tSiOTra^exa (Galen) ; see IDIO- 
and -PATHY.] ti. A feeling or sensation pecu- 
liar to an in(hridual or class -1688. 2. Path. 

A disease not preceded or occasioned by any ; 
other ; a primapr disease 1640. 

z. This moral u. .this itch for seeing memorable 
places.. is peculiarly English 1833. 

Idiosyncrasy (idi£7si*gk:r^i). 1604. [ad. 
Gr. IBLoavyfcpaalaj also -cvvKpaavs ; see IDIO- 
and Crasis,] A peculiarity of constitution or 
temperament, i. The physical constitution of 
an individual or J^class. Now only Med. a. 
The mental constitution peculiar to a person or 
class; individual bent of mind or inclination 
1665. 3. A mode of expression peculiar to an 

author 1837. 

I. Something in the i. of the patient that puzzles the 
physician Berkeley. z. The pertinacious i. of the 
Gallic genius Stubbs. 3. The style of Bacon has an i. 
1837. Hence Idiosyncra'tic, -al a. pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, L Idiosyncra'tically adv. by 
peculiarity of constitution. 

Idiot (i'dbt), sh. ME. [a. F. idiot., ad. L. 
idioiat ad. Gr. iBiUmjs private person, ‘ lay- 
man*, f. fdios.'] ti. An ignorant, uneducated 
man ; a simple man ; a clown --1722. tb. spec. 
A layman -1660. f c. One not professionally 
learned ; also, a private man -1663. 2. A 

person so deficient mentally as to be incapable 
of ordinary reasoning or rational conduct. 
Applied to one permanently so afflicted. ME. 
b. A term of reprobation: A blockhead, an 
utter fool ME. •fc. A man of weak intellect 
maintained as a professional fool or jester 
-1711. 3. attrib. or quasi-xzd/l, as i. boy, 

laugh, etc. ME. 

I. The bisshop repreuyd hym sore as unconnyng and 
an ydeote Caxton. b. For he would not Take orders 
but remaine an Idiote 1611. 2. Idiots make very few 

or no Propositions, and reason scarce at all Locke, 
b. You i., do you know what peril you stand in ? 
Dickens. Hence Idiot v. trans. to call (any one) i. 
Tennyson, I“diotcy = Idiocy. Idio’tic a. devoid 
of intellect ; utterly stupid, senseless, foolish, fldio- 
tish a. idiotic. 

IdiO'tical, a. 1646. [f. late L. idioticus 4- 
-AL.] ti. Uneducated, plain, ignorant -1725. 
ta. Private, personal (rare) -1660. 3* = 

Idiotic 1656. Hence Idio‘tical-ly adv . , -ness. 
Illdioticon (idi|^u*tik^n). 1842. [a. Gr. 

IBiojriKov.'j A dictionary confined to a par- 
ticular dialect, or containing words and phrases 
peculiar to one part of a country. 

Idiotism (i-did^tiz*m). 1588. [In branch I. 
= F. idiotismet ad. late L. idioHsmus common 
or vulgar manner of speaking, a. Gr. ISicw- 
napLiis. In II., f. Idiot 4- -ism.] 

I. fi. — Idiom i. -1716. ta. The peculiar 
character or genius of a language -1731* 3 - 

ss Idiom 3. 1615. tb. trans f A peculiarity of 
action, manner, or habit -1639. 

H. I. Ignorance ; lack of knowledge or cul- 
ture 1635. a. == Idiocy (now rare) 1611, b. 
Extreme folly, senselessness, or stupidity 1592. 

a. Direct Lunacie and Ideotism 1632. ^ b. What i. 
it would be in me to trust myselfto a ministry capable 
pf such baseness Wilkes. 

Idiotize (i-di^triz), v. 1716. [f. Idiot 4- 
-IZE.] ti. inir. To act in a way peculiar to 
themselves. !|. intr. To become idiotic or 
stupid 1800. 3. trans. To make idiotic ; to 

befool 1831. 

I'diotry. 1494. [f. Idiot + -ry.] a. Sc. 
Law, « Idiocy. b. Idiotic conduct, mad- 
ness 1757. 


Idle (3id*l), a. (sb.) [OE. idel; cf. Ger. 
eiiel bare, etc. The ong. sense was app. 
'empty'.] ti. Empty ; void (x?/) “ME. ^ 2. 

Void of any real worth, usefulness, or signifi- 
cance ; hence, ineffective, vain, frivolous, tnfling 
OE. fb. Void of meaning or sense ; also (of 
persons) hght-headed --1658. c. Groundless 
1590. 3. Of things : Useless OE. 4. Doing 

nothing, unemployed OE. b. Of things, esp. 
time: Unoccupied ME. 5. Of things : Inactive, 
not moving or m operation 1522. 6. Lazy, 

indolent ME. fy. quasi-xz^fz/. = Idly -1633. 

1. I am idel erj^e & voide, til illumyne me 1450. 
2. He is no i. talker 1576. I. conjectures 1S02. c. I. 
or malicious reports Macaulay, hopes Browning. 
3 Vburping luie, Brier, or i. Mosse Shaks. 4. Vaca- 
boundes and ydell persones 1530. b. I. bread == bread 
of idleness (Idleness). Dozing out all his i. noons 
CowPER. Phr. I. "wortns, worms said joc. to breed in 
the fingers of the i. (.Rozn, 4* Jul. i. iv. 65, Qo. 1597)- 
5. We don’t keep the pus i. for the fun of the thing 
1898. I. wheel, i.-wheel, an intermediate wheel 
used for connecting two geared wheels when they 
cannot be brought sufiiciently near to gear directly, 
or when it is necessary that the follower should revolve 
in the same direction as the leader, which it would not 
do if they geared directly. 1 . pulley, the loose pulley 
of the ‘ fast-and-loose-pulley ’ arrangement. 6. -fl. 
belhes, indolent sluggards or gluttons (cf. Titus i. 12), 

Comb. i.-tongs = Lazy-tongs. 
j B. sh. (the adj. used absoL). *f*i. In (earlier 
I on, an) i. : in vain -1500. ts. Idleness -1606, 

! t3. An idler -1709. 

! 1. Euery man that taketh goddes name in ydel 

I Chaucer, 

I Idle (ridT), V. 1592. [f. prec. adj.] i. 

; intr. To move idly. 2. To be idle 1668. _ b. 

I quasi-trans. To i. (time) away, to pass in idle- 
[ ness 1652. 3. tra?is. To cause to be idle 1826. 

fl*dle-liea.ded, a. 1598. [f. idle head.'] 1, 

\ Of little understanding ; silly ; crazy -1631. 2. 

I Off one’s head ; distracted, delirious -1694. 

1 1. The superstitious idle-headed-Eld Shaks. 

I Tdleman. rare. ME. i. One who has no 
occupation; f formerly, in Ireland, a gentle- 
man. 2. One employed to do odd jobs 1845. 

Idleness (oi'd’lnes). [OE. idelnes\ see 
-NESS.] fi. Vanity -ME. 2. Groundlessness, 
worthlessness ; triviality ; ineptitude, futility 
1645. f3. Light-headedness; delirium; also 

folly (rare) -1645. 4. The condition of being 

idle; want of occupation ; habitual indolence; an 
instance of this. (Now the ordinary sense.) OE. 

2. The i. of the proceedings 188^. 4. Bread ofi., 

bread not earned by labour; [She] eateth not the 
bread of i. Proz). xxxi. 27. 

Idler (oi-dbi). 1534. [f. Idle v. 4- -er 1.] 

1 1. One who idles or is idle; one who spends 
I his time in idleness ; an indolent person. 2. 

1 Naut. One of those who, being liable to con- 
J stant day duty on board a ship-of-war, are not 
subjected to keep the night-watch 1794. 3. 

: Machinery. An idle wheel (see IDLE a. 5) 1875. 

! Idlesse (oi*dles). arch. Also idless. 1596. 
[Pseudo-antique f. Idle a. ; see -ESS Idle- 
ness ; dolce far niente. 

Idly (si’dli), adv. OE. [f. Idle a, 4- -ly 2. 
(Formerly idlely.)] i. Vainly, in vain ; use- 
[lessly; carelessly, frivolously, ineffectively, fb. 

' Incoherently, deliriously -1632. 2. In an idle 
or lazy way ; indolently, inactively ME. 

I Ido (z’di?). 1907. [In this language, « off- 
! spring.] An artificial language, based on 
Esperanto. Hence I’doist. 

Idocrase (ai-dejkr^s). 1804. [a. F., f. Gr. 
elSos form 4- icpd<XLs mixture.] Min. = Vesu- 

VIANITE, 

Idol (oi’dal, ai'd*l), sb. ME. [a. OF. idole, 
ad. late L. idolum, a, Gr. eLSojkov, i. etdos 
form, shape.] 

I. From Jewish and Christian use. i. An 
image or similitude of a deity or divinity, used 
as an object of worship ; applied to those used 
by pagans, whence, in scriptural language, =5 
' false god ' (i Cor. viii. 4). b. Applied polemi- 
cally to any material object of adoration in 
a Christian Church 1545. 2. fg. Any thing or 
person that is the object of excessive or supreme 
devotion 1562. 

1, Their dumb idol?, whom they called by the name 
of the holy gods De Fob. b. This mischievous i. 
the mass 1554. 2. Money, the I, of other People, was 
the least of his Care 1737. A hero who was the i. of 
his army Thirlwall. 


se (mm), a (p^^ss). au (l<7«d). z> (cut), ^ (Fr. ch^f). 3 (ev^r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (s^t), i (PsyeW). 9 (what), p(g^t). 
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H. From classical Greek (and Latin) use. 
f I. An image, effigy, or figure of a person or 
thing ; esp. a statue -1605. tb. A counterpart, 
likeness -1667. a. An incorporeal phantom 
1563. 3. A mental fiction ; a phantasy 1577. 

b. Logic. — Idolum 2. 1678. t4. A fictitious 

personation ; a sham ; a pretender -1660. 5. 

attrih, 1585. 

j. b. Th’ Apostat in his Sun-bright Chariot sate I. 
of Majestic Divine Milt. P.L. vi, ioi. 3. Vain idols 
and phantoms of blessedness 1899. b. This is but 
another i. of the Atheists den Cudworth. s* 1* 
shapes Keble. 

Phr. Idol shej>Jierd (Zech. xi. 17) : used in 17th c. 
polemics, sometimes with allusion to idolatry, some- 
times with idol taken as = ‘ counterfeit ' or ‘ sham 
sometimes associated with idle^ ‘ neglectful of duty 
Comb. i.-shell, a tropical mollusc of the family 
Ampullamidz. 

Hence tl’dol v. {rare)^ to make an i. of j to idolize. 

fIdola*ster. ME. [a. OF. idolastre (mod. 
zdoldlre), var. of idol-, ydolatre\ see Idolater.] 
= Idolater i. -1616. 

Idolater (aidp-latsi). ME. [ad. OF. idolatre, 
mod. zdoldlre, shortened f. eccl. L. idololatra, 
earlier -latres, ad. Gr. eidooXokoLrpT^s (N. T.) 
Idololater, q. V.] I. A worshipper of idols ; 
one who pays divine honours to an image or 
representation of a god, or to any natural 
object as a deity. 2. An adorer, devoted 
admirer (of) 1566. 

z. Old covetous men, ydolaters of their treasures 
1566. var. tldo’latrer. Hence Idolatress, a 
female i. Also jig. 

Idolatric, ’[“OX (oid^^lseTrik, -al), a. 1550 
[ad. mod.L. idolatrictis\ see -IC and -AL.] 
Idolatrous. 

Idolatrize (oid^datroiz), v, 1592. [f. Idola- 
try + -IZE.] ti. intr. To worship idols; to 
commit idolatry -1706. 2. trans. To make an 

idol of; to worship idolatrously. Chiefly in 
fig, use. 1615. t3. To render idolatrous. 

Cudworth. Hence Idodatrizer. 

Idolatrous (oid^datras), a. 1550. [f. Idola- 
ter, F. idoldtre-^- -O'us.'] i. Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of idolatry. 2. Used in. idol- 
worship. ? Ohs. 1613. 3* Given to the worship 
of idols or false gods 1600. 

I. I. veneration of the state 1863. 2. He saw an i. 

altar at Damascus Fuller. 3. The Philistines I., 
uncircumcised, unclean Milt. Samson 1364. Hence 
Ido*latrous-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Idolatry (oid^datri). ME. [a. OF, idol-, 
ydolatrie, mod. -dtrie, shortened f. eccl. L. ido- 
lolatria Idololatry ; see Idol and Latria.] 
I. The worship of idols or images * made with 
hands', or of any created object. fb. fl. 
Idolatrous objects. Milt. 2. Immoderate 
attachment to or veneration for any person or 
thing ; admiration savouring of adoration ME. 

I. b. To worship Calves, the Deities Of Egypt. .And 
all the Idolatries of Heathen round Milt, P. R. iii. 
418. 

tl’doHsh, a , 1530. [f. Idol sb. + -ishL] 
Heathenish ; idolatrous -1641. 

Idolism (si’d^liz’m). 1608. [f. Idol sb. + 
-ISM.] I. The practice of idolatry. 2. The 
action of idolizing; an idolization 1825. 3. A 

false mental image or notion; cf. Eidolon 
1671. 

Idolist (oi*d< 31 ist). 1614. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
A worshipper of idols. Also attrib. 

Idolize (si'd^Jdoiz), v. 1598. [f. Idol sb. + 
-IZE.] I. trans. To make an idol of, to render 
idolatrous worship to ; hence, to adore, or love 
to excess. b. To make into an idol. ? Ohs, 
1669. 2. intr. To practise idolatry 1631. 

1. They [my soldiers] do not i. me, but look upon 
the Cause they fight for Cromwell. a. To i. after 
the manner of Egypt 1864. Hence I'doHza’tion. 
X'dolizer. 

Idolo-, comb. f. Gr. etSooXov Idol, as in 
II IdolodoulPa [Gr. dovXeia Dulia], veneration 
of an inferior kind given to idols or images. 
Idologra’phical a. descriptive of idols. Ido’lo- 
mancy [Gr. /.lavreia], divination by idols. 
Idotomamla, tidolo'many, zealous idolatry. 
Idoloclast (aidpd^laest). 1843. [f- Idolo- 
+ Gr. -KX&ffrrjSj after iconoclast, ] A breaker 
of idols ; an iconoclast. Hence Idolocla*stic a, 
fldolo’later. 1608. [ad. eccl. L, idololatres, 
later -/a^fm.] ^IDOLATER. Hence tidolola’tric, 
t-al a, idolatrous. So tldolo'latry [eccl.L. ido- 
lolatria, Gr. elSwXoXarpefa] IDOLATRY 1550. 


Idolothyte (oid^d^ait). ? Obs, 1562. [ad. 
eccl. L. idolothyius, a. Gr., f. eidwXov IDOL + 
$vr6s sacrificed.] A, adj. Offered to an idol. 
B. sb, A thing offered to an idol. Chiefly pi. 
1579- 

Hence Idolothytic a. of or characterized by 
the eating of meats offered to idols. Huxley. 
fldolous, iz. 1546. [f. Idol ^ 3 . + -OUS.] a. 
Of the nature of an idol. b. Idolatrous. -1617. 

I) Idolum, -on (aidJu-li^m, -gd). Pi. idola 
(t-aes, t-ums), 1619. [L., a. Gr. eidcoXov Idol,] 
I, An image or unsubstantial appearance; a 
phantom ; a mental image or idea. 2. A false 
mental image ; a fallacy 1640. 

2. What Bacon expressively termed Idola, empty 
assumptions and misconceptions Sayce. 

Idoneous (sid^u-nzas), a. Now rare. 1615. 
[f. L. idoneus -ous.] Apt, fit, suitable. 

An Ecclesiastical Benefice, .ought to be conferr'd 
on an I. Person^ Ayliffe, So Idonedty, fitness, 
suitableness, aptitude. Idoneousness. 

Idorgan (i-d^agan). 1883. [Arbitrarily f. 
Id-eal + Organ.] Biol, An ideal or poten- 
tial organism. 

Idrialin (i*driMin). 1838. [a. F. idrialin 
(Dumas, 1832), f. as next + -in.] i. Min, 
Original name of Idrialite 1844. 3 - Chem. 

The essential constituent of idrialite, C42H28O, 
forming colourless scales which melt at a very 
high temperature. 

Idrialite (i’drialait). 1849. [f. IdHa in 

Austria, where found in the quicksilver mines; 
see -LITE.] Mzn, A mineral hydrocarbon, 
called also inflammable cinnabar. 

Idyll, idyl (ordil). 1601. [ad. L. idyUium, 
a. Gr. eldvXXtov, dim, of cTSos form, picture.] 

1 , A short poem, descriptive of some picturesque 

scene or incident, chiefly in rustic life. 2. 
trazzsf. An episode or a series of events or 
circumstances suitable for an idyll 1841. 3. 

Mus, A pastoral or sentimental composition. 

t. Phr. Prose idyll, an idyllic composition in prose. 
Those amatorious eidyls and eclogues of Theocritus 
Holland. Auld Licht Idylls Barrie, [in prose.] 

2. The pairing of the birds is an i. Emerson. Hence 

IdyTlian {rare), Idyllic, -al adjs, of, belonging 
to, or of the nature of an i. ; forming a suitable theme 
for an i. Idy llically Ijdyllist. I’dyllize 

V. to make into an i. ; to render idyllic. 

[Ildyllium, -on. PI, idyllia (-urns, -ons). 
1579. [a. L., a. Gr.; see Idyll.] = Idyll. 

le-, former sp. of Je-, as in Jesus, etc.; see 
I, the letter. 

-ie, earlier form of -Y ® suffix ; in mod. use 
chiefly known as the Sc. spelling, now also 
often adopted in Eng., as in birdie, doggie, etc. 

-ier, a suffix forming nouns designating 
position, employment, or profession, deriv^ 
from sbs., rarely agent-nouns from vbs., (i) in 
words of ME. age, in which the suffix is un- 
stressed, and varies with -yer, as^ collier, bow- 
yer, (2) in words of later date, in which the 
suffix is stressed, and varies with -eer, as 
bombardier, cashier, etc. 

1. In words of ME. age, the suffix is of ob- 
scure and app. of diverse ori^n. Cf. cottier 
{cotier — med.L. cotarius), tilier, lawyer, etc. 
In other words, as carrier, couHier, currier, 
soldier, the suffix is really -er (or earlier -our), 
the i belonging to the vb. stem. 

2. In words of later introduction, the suffix is 
the F. -ier (: — L, -ariusi see -ARY^). Many of 
these also occur with -eer, expressing the Eng. 
pronunciation ; in some of these -eer has been 
established, and from them has become a 
living Eng, suffix, as in auctioneer, charioteer, 
etc. 

jjler-oe (zer^a*)* ^ 7 ®^- [Gael.] A great- 

grandchild. 

lt(yi),conj, (sb,) [OE. gif. By many con- 
sidered to represent one or more cases of the 
sb. represented by ON. if, ifi * doubt, hesita- 
tion'; OHG. iba, ‘condition, stipulation, 
doubt’, the conj. thus meaning originally 
‘ on condition ’, ‘on the stipulation (that) ] 

I. Introducing a clause of condition or suppo- 
sition (the protasis of a conditional sentence). 

On condition that; given or granted that ; in 
(the) case that ; supposing that ; on the sup- 
position that. 

I. With the protasis in the indicative. The 
indicative after if implies that the speaker ex- 


presses no adverse opinion as to the truth of 
the statement in the clause ; he may accept it. 

2. With the protasis in the subjunctive, and 
the apodosis in the indicative or imperative. 
The subjunctive after zf implies that the 
speaker guards himseh against endorsing the 
truth of the statement ; he may doubt it OE. 

3. With both protasis and apodosis zn the sub- 
junctzve. Expressing a mere hypothesis, OE. 

4. The conditional clause is often elliptical; 
thus if not (= if a thing is, be, or were not), 
formerly sometimes ~ ‘ unless, except ’ ME. 

5. The conditional clause alone is sometimes 
used as an exclam, to express {a) a wish or 
determination, e.g. If I had only known! (sc. 

I would have done so-and-so) ; {b) surprise or 
indignation, e.g. If ever I heard the like of 
that! OE. 

I. She 's six and fifty if she ’s a day Sheridan. De- 
clare if thou knowest it all yj^xxxviii. i8. 2. If thou 
be the sonne of God, command that these stones bee 
made bread Matt. iv. 3. If euer I were_ Traitor, My 
name be blotted from the booke of Life Rick. II, 
I. in. 201, 3. If I were you, I would not do it {mod.). 
4. He weighed eighteen stone, if a pound 1884. 

Phrases. An if, and if (see An conj. 2) = If. arch. 
As if, followed by a clause containing a past subj. 
(sometimes ellipt.), or an infinitive expressing purpose 
or destination : As the case would be if ; as though. 

If so be (that), if it happen that, supposing that. 
arch, and dial. 

n. Introducing a noun-clause depending on 
the verb see, ask, learn, doubt, know, or the 
like: Whether OE. 

Hee sent foorth a doue from him, to see if the waters 
I were abated Gen. viii. 8. 

B. sb. The conditional conjunction used as 
a name for itself ; hence, a condition, a supposi- 
tion 1513. 

Thou seruest me, I wene, with iffes and with andes 
Sir T. More. 

rfaith. 1420. = in faith : see Faith sb, 
III. 2. 

Ife*cks, rfe*gs, int. Obs, exc. dial. 1610. 
[Perversion of prec.] Used as a trivial oath: 
In faith, by my faith. 

I-fere: see Yfere sb. and adv, 

-iferous, -ific, -ification, -ify, comb. ff. 

-FERGUS, -FIC, -FICATION, -FY, q. V. 

flgad, i'gad (igse-d), int, 1671. Var. of 
Egad -1728. 

Igasiaric (igasiu8*rik), a, 1830. [ad, F. 
igasurique, f. igasur, Malay name for St. Igna- 
tius' Bean : see -iC.] Chem, In i, acid, an 
acid contained in small quantities in St. Igna- 
tius' bean, nux vomica, and the root of Stryck- 
nos colubrina. So IgasuTate, a salt of i. acid. 
IgasuTine, a poisonous alkaloid found in nux 
vomica. 

Igdrasil: see Yggdrasil. 

II Igloo (rglw). 1856. [Eskimo, = house.] i. 
An Eskimo dome-shaped hut, esp. one built of 
snow. 2, The cavity in the snow above a 
seal’s breathing-hole 1882. 

flgnaTO. 1620, [a. It.] An ignoramus 
-1686. 

Ignatian (ign^-fian), a. (sb.) 1605. [f. 
Ignatius (see def.) + -an.] i. Pertaining to 
Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556), or to the Order of 
Jesus founded by him. 2. Of or belonging to 
St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, martyred at 
Rome in the 2nd century; esp. in /. Epistles, 
letters doubtfully attributed to him 1832. 3. 

sb. A follower of Ignatius Loyola; a Jesuit 
1613. 

Ignatius' Bean. 1751. « Bean of St. 
Ignatius, the poisonous seed of Strychnos 
Ignatii, 

Igneous (i*gnz|9s), a. 1664. [f. L. igneus 
+ -ous.l 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of fire; fiery. 2. Resulting from, or produced 
by, the action of fire; esp. in Geol. Produced by 
volcanic agency (opp. to Aqueous)_ 1665. 

X. I. exhalations Lyell. 2. The i. origin of basalts 
1796. 

Ignescent (igne’sent). 1828. [ad. L. igne- 
scentein, ignescere to take fire.] A. adj. Kin- 
dling, bursting into flame ; firing up. B. si. 
An ignescent body or substance 1828. 
IgnicoHst (igni'k^list). 1816. [f. L. ignis 
+ -cola (f. colere to worship) + -1ST.] A fire- 
worshipper. 
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Igniferous (igni-feras), a. i6i8. [f. L. 
ignifer^ f. ignis \ see -ferous.] Producing 
fire. Also Jig, 

flgni'fiuous, a. rare. i6i23. [f. late L. 

ignijluus -h -OUS.] Flowing with fire -1659. 

igniform (i-gnif/jm), a, rare. 1744. L* 
ig^^is -f -FORM.J Of the form of fire, 

Ignify (i-gnifoi), rare. 1586. [f.asprec.; 
see -FY.] irans. To cause to bum. 
Ignigenotis (igni’dgenos), a. rare. 2727. 
[f. L. ignigena fire-born, f. zgnis-h -genus, from 
gen^ {gignere) + -OUS.] Produced by the 
action of fire. 

Ignipotent (i^i*p^t&t), a. 1656. [f. L. 

igziipotentem (epithet of Vulcan), f. Joiens,] 
Ruling or having power over fire. 

Th’ pow’r i. her word obeys Pope* 

Igmptincture (igmpzp'ghtiui). 1886. [f. L. 
igni- + Puncture.] Szzrg, Puncture with a 
white-hot styliform cautery, 
il Ignis fetuus (i'gnis fe'tiT^jOs), 1563. [med. 
or mod.L., = foolish fire.] A phosphorescent 
light seen hovering or flitting over marshy 
ground, supposed to be due to the spontaneous 
combustion of an inflammable gas (phosphur- 
etted hydrogen) derived from deca3dng organic 
matter,* pop. called Wiil-o'-fhe-wisp, Jack-a- 
lantern, etc. b./^. Any delusive guiding prin- 
ciple, hope, aim, etc. 1599. 

An Ignis FcUuus that bewitches And leads Men 
into Pools and Ditches Butler Hud. i. i. 509. 
i-Ignite, a. 1560. [ad. L. ignitus, pa. pple. 
of ignire to set on fire.] In a white or red 
heat ; glowing with heat, fiery -1704. , 

Ignite (ignoi't), v. 1666. [f. prec.] i. trans. ' 
To subject to the action of fire, to make in- 
tensely hot; in chemical use, to heat to the 
point of combustion or chemical change. 2. 
To set fire to. to kindle; also Jig. 1823. 3* 

To take fire ; to begin to burn 1818. 

I. A piece of the substance was ignited to whiteness 
179s. 2. To i. a lamp Tyndall. 3. The gas ignited 
1885. Hence Igni’table, -ible, a. capable of being 
ignited. Igni*ter, one who or that which ignites. 

Ignition (igni'Jan), 1612. [f. med. or 

mod.L. ignitionezn.'] 1. The action of igniting ; 
esp. Heating to the point of combustion, or of 
chemical change; the condition of being so 
heated or on fire. 2. The action of setting 
fire to anything ; the process of taking fire ; 
also, loosely, burning 1816. b. A means of 
igniting. Greener, c. The process or the 
means of igniting the mixture in the cylinder of 
an internal combustion engine 1894, I 

Ignivomotis (ignrvomss), a. 1603. [f. ! 
late L. ignivomtcs, f. ignis + vomere ; see -ous.] 
Vomiting fire ; also Jig. 

Ignobility (ignobi-liti). 1483. [ad. L. 
ignoiiliias, f. ignobilis, after nobility] see -ITY.] 
The quality of being ignoble. 

Ignoble (ignd'u’bl), a. 1494. [a. F., ad. L. 
ignobilis., f. I-® = izt- not +gnobzlis, nobilis 
Noble.] i. Of persons : Not noble in respect 
of birth, position, or reputation; of low birth or 
humble station. Also of animals, things, 
places, etc. 2. Not noble in disposition, 
nature, or quality ; dishonourable 1592. 

1 . 1 was not i. of Descent Shaks. Any i- occupation 
JowETT. The old division of noble and i. hawks R. 
Mudie. {Note. The term * ignoble ’ was applied to 
the short-winged hawks, e.g. the goshawk and the 
sparrow-hawk, which rake after the quarry, as dist. 
from the long-winged falcons, which stoop to the 
quar^ at a single swoop.) This Clermont is a meane 
and i. place Coryat. a. Thus Belial., Counsel’d i. 
ease Milt. P.L. 11. 227. Hence Igno'bleness. 
Imo'bly adv. 

Ignoble (igndu'b’l), v. rare. 1590. [f. 
prec. , as the opposite to Ennoble.] trans. To 
make ignoble or infamous. Also 
IgnomMous (ign^mi'nios), a. 1450. [a. 
F. ignominieux, or ad. L. ignominiosus.~\ i. 
Full of ignominy; involving shame, disgrace, 
or obloquy; discreditable. Also sometimes: 
Lowering to one’s dignity or self-respect. 2. 
Of persons : Covered with, or deserving, igno- 
miny; infamous 1577, 

1. The i, terms of peace were rejected with disdain 
Gibbon, a. Then first with fear surpris'd and sense 
of name, Fled i. Milt. P.L. vx. 395. Hence Igno- 
numiousdy adv., -ness. So tlgno’mious a. 1574. 
Ignominy (i-gn^ini). 1540. [a. F. igno- 
tninie, ad. L. zgnominia, f, 1-2 « in- not + 


Agnomen, nomen i. Dishonour, disgrace, 
infamy; the condition of being in disgrace, etc. 
j2. Ignominious or base quality or conduct; 
that which entails disgrace 1564. 

I. Even his successes had been purchased with i. 
Thirlwall. 2. [Death is] the very disgrace and i. of 
our natures Sir T- Browne. So fl'gnomy 1534. 

Igno*rable, a. [ad. L. ignorabilis.] Capa- 
ble of being ignored; of which one may be 
ignorant. Ferrier. 

Ignoramus (ign6r^*m®s). iV.-uses(-:psez), 
also t*us. 1577. [L., = ^ we do not know ', (in 
legal use) " we take no notice of (it) ’.] ti* 
The endorsement formerly made by a Grand 
Jury upon a bill or indictment, when they con- 
sidered the evidence insufficient to warrant the 
case going to a petty jury. Hence quasi- 
or ellipt. Also transf. an answer which admits 
ignorance of the point in question ; Jig. a state 
of ignorance. (The endorsement now used is 
' not a true bill or ' not found ’, or ' no bill ’.) 
b. attrib. as in i. jury, crew. Whig (alluding to 
the Grand Jury which rejected the bill against 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, 1681). 2. An ignorant 

person, [f. Ignoramus, used as a name for a 
lawyer. See N.E.D.] 1616. 

I. As for Medusa’s brother I return i. 1658. 2. I. 

and Dulman his Clearke 1634, Hence tlgnora'mus’d 
ppl. a. freed from prosecution by the igitorazmis of 
the Grand Jury 1734. 

Ignorance (i*gnorans). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
ignoz'antia, f. ignorantemI\ i. The fact or 
condition of being ignorant; want of knowledge 
(general or special) . Also with an and pi. ( rare) 

\ 1749. +2. With an. and pi. An act due to 

want of knowledge; an offence or sin caused 
by ignorance -16 ii. 

I I, Marvell is the daughter of ignoraunce 1573. 
National i. of decent art Ruskin. 2. Our ignorances 
haue reached vp vnto heauen 1 Esdras viii. 75. So 
fl'gnorancy (in sense i) 1526. 

Ignorant (i'gnorant), a. (s 5 .) ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. igziorans, ignorantem] see Ignore.] 
I. Destitute of knowledge; unknowing, un- 
learned. Also Jig. or transf. of things. 2. 
with of: Having no knowledge of ; hence tun- 
conscious of, innocent of, having no share in 
1483. 3. transf. Resulting from ignorance 
1509. fb. That keeps one in ignorance. 

Shaks. ^4. Of things : Unknown -1634. 5. 

sb. An ignorant person (now rare) 1480. ^ 

I. There were., none so L as not to know his deeds 
Motley. Jig. Cymb. nr. i. 27. 2. Of cards and dice 

I they are happily 5 . 1615. 3. Alas, what i. sin haue I 

! committed Oiji. iv. ii. 70. b. JVini. T. J. ii. 397. 4. 
Whence he is, tis i. to vs Chapman. 5. ^Church 
authorities -.too often entrust their buildings to 
ignorants 1874, 

Ignorantine (ignorse’ntin), a. and sb. 1861. 
[ad. F. ignorazitizi, f. ignorant Ignorant, 
after capzicin, etc. ; see -INE.] /. friars, 
Ignorantines : a name taken by the Brethren of j 
Saint- Jean-de-Dieu, an order founded in 1495 
to minister to the sick poor; they subsequently j 
devoted themselves to the instruction of the 
poor. Hence, the name is given in France to 
the ‘ Brethren of the Christian Schools ' or 
' Christian Brothers a community founded 
c 1680, for the education of the poor. 
I'gnorantism, rare. 1856. [f. Ignorant 
+ -ISM.] = Obscurantism. So Tgnorantist. 
Ignorantly (rgnorantli), adv. X495. [f. as 
prec. + -LY 2,] In an ignorant manner ; with- 
out knowledge. 

Whom ye then 1. worship, hym shewe I vnto you 
Tindale Acts xviL 23. 

Ignoratio elenchi : see next, 3. 
Ignoration (ignor«s^-Jon). 1588. [ad. L. 
ignorationemI\ fi. The fact or condition of 
being ignorant 1612. as. The action of ignoring ; 
the being ignored 1865. 3. Ignoration of the 

Blench, repr. scholastic L. Ignoratio elenchi 
(ignorfi*'Ji(7 fle'qkoi), a logical fallacy consisting 
in disproving some statement different from that 
advanced by an opponent; also extended to 
any argument irrelevant to the object in view 
1588. 

Ignore v. 1611. [ad. F. ignorer, 

or L. ignorare not to know, to disregard, f. 1-2, 
in- not + ignorare, f. stem gno- to know (cf. 
gnarui)J\ i. trans. To be ignorant of. Obs. 
or rare. 2. Said of a Grand Jury: To return 
(a bill) with the endorsement ‘ not found ’ (see 


Ignoramus i); to refuse acceptance of 1830. 
3. To refuse to take notice of; to leave out of 
consideration, shut one’s eyes to 1801. 

I. The little that I know, and they i- Boyle. 3. To 
i. an invitation 1832, an important feature of necessary 
evidence Froude. 

flgnote. 1623. [ad. L. zgnotus.'} a. adj. 
Unknown, b. sb. A person unknown. 

a. Th’ i. are better than ill known Cowley. 

Iguana (igwa*na). 1555. [a. Sp. iguana, 

repr. Carib name iwana.'] A large arboreal 
lizard of the W. Indies and S. Amenca, I. 
tuberculata, which attains to a length of five 
feet or more ; also, in Zool., the name of the 
genus, which includes the horned i. of San 
Domingo, and other species ; loosely applied to 
lizards of allied genera. Hence Igua*nian a. 
resembling an i-, belonging to the i. family 
Iguanidte\ sb. one of this family; also Igua’nid. 
Iguamoid a. and sb. = iguanian. 

Iguanodon (igw^-n^d^n). 1830. [f, prec. + 
Gi . oSous, bhovr-j after mastodon, etc.] Palseont. 
A large herbivorous lizard found fossil in the 
Wealden formation ; it was from 25 to 30 feet 
long, and its teeth and bones resembled those 
of the iguana ; whence the name. So Igua*no- 
dont a. having teeth like those of the iguana ; 
sb. a saurian so characterized ; one of the family 
Iguanodontidx of extinct dinosaurs, typified 
by the i. 

llltiram (ira*m, /xfa*m). Also thir(r)a- 
wem. 1704. [Arab. zArdjw, f. to forbid.] 

I. The dress worn by Mohammedan pilgrims, 
consisting of two pieces of white cotton. 2. 
The state in which a pilgrim is held to be while 
he wears this garb, during which many acts 
are unlawful 1704. 

IHS, in ME., med.L., etc., repr. a Greek 
MS. abbrev. of the word IH(:SOT) 2 , Jesus ; 
also used as a symbol or monogram of the 
sacred name. 

Often looked upon as a Latin contraction, and ex- 
plained variously as standing for lesus^ Homimmt 
Salvator, J esus Saviour of men, In Hoc Signo (pizicesj 
in this sign (thou shalt conquer), or In Hac Salus, in 
this (cross) is salvation. 

Ik, ME. form of I fron. 

Il-l, assim. form of the prefix In-2 before 
initial I, as in il-lation, etc. See IN-^. 

11 - 2 , assim. form of the neg. prefix In -3 
before initial I, as in il-legal, etc. ; also Illogi- 
cal. 

-il, -ile, suffitces, repr. L. -ilis and -tlis, 
forming adjs., and occas. sbs., as in fossilis 
fossil, agihs agile. These suffixes are in origin 
the same, viz. -Its with connective -i-, which 
with -i- stems as civi-s, etc. gave -His. The 
mod. tendency is to pronounce (- 9 il)i with 
some exceptions, in all cases, 
fllef, 1601. [ad. L. He or ileum.'\ = Ileum 
-1656. 

Ile2, var. of Ail sb?^, awn of barley, etc. 
lie, obs. f. Ill, Isle, Aisle. 

1 ‘leac, a. 1822. A refash, of Iliac a. after 
L. ileus, or Ileum, 

Ileitis (ih>r tis). 1855. [f. Ileum + -ms.] 
Path. Inflammation of the ileum. 

Heo-, comb. f. Ileum ; as, 

^ Ileo-C0&*cal a., relating to or connected with the 
ileum and the caecum ; as in ileo-cxcal valve, a valve 
consisting of two semilunar folds at the opening of 
the ileum into the caecum; the name is occas. restricted 
to the lower of these.^ Ileo-co*lic a., relating to or 
connected with the ileum and the colon ; ileo-colic 
valve s= ileo-caecal valve (sometimes restricted to the 
upper fold of this). Heo-coli’tis, inflammation of 
the ileum and colon, 

fTleon. 1495, [med.L. (in Gr. form).] — 
Ileum -1767. 

II Ileum (i*lzi3^m, oi*-). 1682. [Late or med. 
L, CL L. had only ilia (pi. of He or ilium). 
The form ileum {ileon, -os) is app. due to a 
confusion of this with ileus (see next).] Anat. 
The third portion of the small intestine, suc- 
ceeding the jejunum and opening into the 
caecum. 

llHeus (i’lzi^s, 9i'-). 1706. [L. ileus, ileos, a. 
Gr. Ikebs or elXebs colic, app. f. etkeiv to roll,] 
I. Path. A painful affection due to intestinal 
obstruction, esp. in the ileum ; also called iliac 
passion. 2. Anat. = ILEUM 1706. 
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Hex (si-leks), ME. [a. L.] I, The holm- 
oak or evergreen oak {Quercus Ilex), Also 
att'nb. 11 3 . In mod. Botany, a genus of Aqui- 
foliacese, including the common hoUy (/. Aqui- 
folium), and numerous other trees 1565. 

Iliac (i'liffik), a. (sb,) 1519. [a. F. iliaque, 
or ad. late L. -ihacus ; the L. is in form a deriv. 
of ilia, but the suffix is Gr. (~a/c 6 s), and the 
sense goes with L. ileus, Gr. clXeos, ikeos 
colic.] I. Properly, Of the nature of the dis- 
ease called Ileus ; but taken as = Pertaining 
to or affecting the Ileum. 2. Pertaining to 
the flank, or to the ilium or flank-bone 1541. 
3. sb. Short for i. passion (Obs.); also for i, 
artery, etc. 1782. 

1. Iliac passion [late L. passio iUaca\ = Ileus 1. 2. 

l. artery, each of the two arteries, right and left, into 
which the abdominal aorta divides. /. hone, the ilium. 
So fHi’acal a. = Iliac a. 

Hiad (i-liKd). 1579. [ad. L. Ilias, Iliad-, 

a. Gr. ’IXiu?, sc. voiTjcns, the Iliad; f. 

’'Ikiov Ilium, Ilion, Troy.] i. A great epic 
poem of ancient Greece traditionally attributed 
to Homer, describing the ten years’ siege of 
Ilium or Troy by the Greeks. 3. transf. and 
fig. a. An epic poem like that of Homer 1619. 

b. A long series of disasters or the like (Gr. 
IkiQji KaKcbv, Demosthenes) ; a long story 1609. 

2. b. It opens another I. of woes to Europe Burke. 
Hence 1 ‘liadist, a rhapsodist ; a writer of Iliads. 

Hicic (aili’sik), a. 1861. [f. L. ilex, ilicem 
(see Ilex 2) + -ic.] Chem. Of or pertaining to 
the holly; in i. acid, an acid contained in the 
leaves of the holly. So I’licate, a salt of i. 
acid. I-licin, the non-nitrogenous bitter prin- 
ciple of the holly. 

Ilio- (i'Hi>), comb. f. Ilium 3; as, 

^ Ilio-doTsal a., relating to the dorsum of the 
ilium. ]|Iliopso*as, the iliac and psoas muscles re- 
garded as one muscle. Esp. in comb, with adjs. relat- 
ing to other parts of the body with sense * relating 
to or connecting the ilium and..*, as ilio-fe*moral, 
-lti*mbar, -peroneal [Gr.^ irepojTj fibula] (applied 
to muscles connecting the ilium and the fibula ; also 
as sb.), etc. 

Ilion, obs. var. of Ilium. 

-ility, compound suffix (F. -iliti,!^. -ilitas), 
consisting of -ITY added to adjs. in -il {civility), 
-He {servility), or -le {ability). 

Ilium (i'lrz^m). PL ilia. Also formerly 
ilion, ^/. ilia. ME. [L, ilium', in cl. L. only 
in pi. ilia flanks, sides, also entrails. See also 
Ileum.] Aiiat. fi. The Ileum -1827. f 2. 
pi. The flanks (L. ilia) -1706. 3. The ante- 

rior or superior bone of the pelvis, the hip-bone; 
usually (as in man) articulating with the sacrum, 
and anchylosing with the ischium and pubis, 
forming together with these latter the os in- 
nominatum 1706. 

Ilixanthin (siliksse-nfin). 1865. [f. Ilex 
holly yellow + -IN.] Chem. A yellow 
colouring matter obtained from the holly. 

Ilk (ilk), <2.1 {proni) Now i 5 k. [O'E.ilca 

m. , ilce f. and n., app. f. the pronominal stem 
i-, z- (cf. L. i-s, i-dem) -^-Uc == Goth, -leiks (see 
Like).] ix. Same, identical -1556. in. absol. 
The, that ilk : the same (person or persons, or 
thing) -1650. 

Phr. Of that ilk, of the same place, territorial 
designation, or name ; as IVemyss of that i. = 
Wemyss of Wemyss. Sc. Plence ilk is erron. used 
for ‘family, class, set *: any member of that ilk 1845. 

Ilk, <2.2 {pron.) Now Sc, OE. [North, 
and midi, form of ilch, iche = south, xlch, seche, 
Each.] = Each i a; every. 

Ill (il), a. and sb, [Early ME. (a 1200) ill, 
a. ON, illr ill, bad, etc. Ult. etym. unkn. ; not 
conn,, though synonymous, w. OE. yfel Evil. 
Now used less as an adj. than as an adverb; 
and several senses of the adj. survive only in 
arch, use or in particular collocations,] 

A. adj. I. Morally evil; wicked, vicious, 
blameworthy. b. Imputing or implying evil 
1483. 2. Malevolent, unfriendly, unkind, 

harsh, cruel ME. 3* Doing or tending to do 
harm ; hurtful ; dangerous ME. 4. Causing 
pain, discomfort, or inconvenience; offensive, 
objectionable ME. 5. Of conditions, fortune, 
etc. ; Wretched, unlucky ; unfavourable, disas- 
trous ME, 6. Difficult, troublesome. (Usu. 
with dative inf., as ' ill to please ’.) ME. 7. In 

o (Get. K^ln). d (Fr. p^w). ii (Ger, Mwller), 


privative sense : Not good ME. 8. Of health, 
etc. : Unsound, disordered. Hence, of persons, 
etc.: Out of health, not weU; almost always 
used predicatively, (The prevailing mod. 
sense.) 1460. 

I. I. company 1680, actions Butler, habits Landor. 
b. He that hath an yll name, is halfe hangd 1546. 
2. I. tongues Shelley, offices Macaulay. 3. There ’s 
some i. Planet raignes Shaks. I. weeds grow apace 
Provb. 4. Great raine and yll wether Hall. 5. 
Woe vnto the wicked, it shall be i. with him Isa, iii. 
II. It's a7i i. wind that blows nobody good Provb. 
7. I am i. at these Numbers Shaks. I. Manners 
occasion Good laws Fuller. 8, My eye was very red 
and i., in the morning Pepys. Children are well and 

1. in a day 1849. 

Phrases (often unnecessarily hyphened) : 1. desert, 
dement, blameworthiness (so i, deserving) ; i. ease, 
discomfort ; i. fame (see i b.) ; esp. in house of i. 
fame\ i. grace (see Grace sb.)\ i. part (see Part 
sbti ; i, success, imperfect success (sense 6) ; often 
= failure (cf. 5) ; i. temper (see Temper sb.). See 
also Main Words. 

B. sb. [the adj, used absol.] i. — Evil sb. x 
a; the opposite of good ME. 2. Moral evil ; 
wickedness, sin, wrong-doing {arch.) ME. tb. 
A wicked act -1741. 3. Something blameful, 

unfavourable, unfriendly, or injurious. (Perh. 
orig. theadv.) ME. 4, Evil as caused ; harm, 
injury, mischief ME. 5. Evil as suffered ; 
misfortune, disaster, trouble, distress ; (with 
pi.) a calamity, etc. ME. 6. Bodily disorder, 
(Chiefly Sc.) ME. 

I, Great good must have great 1. as opposite 1605. 

2. Forgive. .The i. that I this day have done Kfn. 

3. I can think no i, of him (inod.), 4. Loue worketh 

no i. to his neighbour Tom. xiii. 10. 5. To know if 

good or i. shall befall them 1660. No sense have they 
of ills to come Gray. 6. An i. no doctor could 
unravel Shelley, 

ni (il), adv. [Early ME. ille, f. Ill ^.] 
In an ill manner; badly. 

Phr. To speak, think, &tc.i.{qf)p, to Ukeu,ioiakei, I. 
at ease (see Ease sb.). I. -to-do : in poor circumstances, 
I. -off', badly off (the opposite of well-off', see Off). 
My youth i.-spent 1601. I, fares the land.. Where 
wealth accumulates, and men decay Goldsm. He. . 
behaved extremely i. 1793. We can i. spare him 1832. 

Ill (il), V. 'lAo'^diaL ME. [f. Ill fl.]t I. trans. 
To harm , wrong -1614. 2. To speak ill of 1530. 

ril, formerly file, abbrev. of I will, 1591, 

111-, in comb. 

A. General uses. I. From. Ill a. See III blood, 
III breeding, etc. 

II. From III sb. See Ill-willer, -willing, -wish, 
-wisher, etc. ; also ill-deceived (deceived by evil). 

III, From III c^v, ^ 1. With verbs, as Ill-treat, 
Ill-use. a. With adjs. derived from verbs, as ill- 
via7iagecd}le, etc. 3. With pres, pples., or adjs. of 
ppl. form, forming z.d}S., as ill-according; Ill-faring, 
-JUDGING, -LOOKING, etc. 4. With pa. pples., or adjs. 
of the same form, forming adjs., as Ill-affected, 
-DISPOSED, -GOT, -GOTTEN, etC.J IlL-ADVISED, -BRED, 
-SORTED, etc. 

IV. Parasynthetic combs., in whichz//- Is sometimes 
of adverbial, sometimes of adjectival origin. See Ill- 
conditioned, -FAVOURED, -HUMOURED, -MANNERED, 
-NATURED, -STARRED, -TEMPERED, -TONGUED, CtC. 

B. Special Combs. : ill-accu’stomed a., {a) little 
habituated to something; (b) little frequented by 
customers? ill-born «., of evil birth or origin; ill- 
content, -contented adjs., discontented, +dis- 
pleased ; ill-fashioned a., of an i. fashion, or badly 
fashioned ; ill-friended a., ill provided with friends ; 
ill-live d (-laivd) a., leading a bad or immoral life ; etc. 

tllla*bile, a. rare. 1740. [f. Il - 2 + La- 

bile J Not liable to slip, fall, or err; infalli- 
ble. Cheyne, 

i’llla’borate, a. rare. 1631. [ad. late L. 
illaboraius.) Unlaboured ; unfinished --1751. 
fllla'chrymable, <2. rare. 1633. [ad. L. 
illacrimabilis?) Unmoved by tears ; incapable 
of weeping. (Diets.) 

Ill-advi'sed, 1592. [Ill- III. 4.] Done 
without wise consideration, injudicious; occas., 
fll-counselled, following bad advice. Hence 
Ill-advi*sedly adv. 

Ill-alFe-cted, a. 1596. [Ill- III. 4.] ti. 
Affected with illness ; diseased -1727, 3. Un- 
friendly, disaffected 1596. Hence Ill-affe’cted- 
ness. 

tllla^psable, a. [f. Il- 2 -1- Lapsable.] Not 
liable to fall. Glanvill. 

Illapse (ilse'ps, ill-), sb. Now rare. 16x4. 

ad. L. illapsus, f. illabi to slip, etc. in; see 
and Lapse.] i. The act of gliding, slip- 
ping, or falling in, of gently sinking into or 

a (Fr, dwe). v (c«rl). e (e#) (th^re). 


permeating something. 2. A gentle gliding 
movement {rare) 1835. 

1. Praying for the i. of the Holy Ghost 1881. 
Dlapse (ilse’ps, ill-), v. Now rare. 1666, 
ff. L. illapsus, pa. pple. of zUabi.'\ inir. To 
fall, glide, or slip in. 

The illapsing of Souls into prepared Matter Hale. 
tllla*queable, a. [See Illaqueate and 
-BLE.] Capable of being ensnared. Cudworth. 
Illaqueate (ilse-kwij^it), v. ? Obs. 1548. 
[f. L. zllaqueat-, illaqueare, f. il- (II-^) + laque- 
are, f. laqueus noose, snare.] trans. To catch 
as in a noose ; to ensnare, entangle. 

Let not . his scholastic retiary versatility of logic i. 
your good sense Coleridge. So tHla*queate ppl. a. 
ensnared, lUaquea’tion, the^ action of catching or 
entangling in a noose ; the being ensnared ; also, ‘ a 
snare ’ ( J.), 

Illation (ilifi-Jsn). 1533. [ad. late L. illa- 
tionem, f. inferre, illatum, to bring in. Infer.] 
I. The action of drawing a conclusion from 
premisses; hence, an inference, deduction, or 
conclusion. 2. Eccl, The Eucharistic Preface 
to the Ter-sa?icius. 1863. 

i._ In the process of syllogising there is not really 
an i. or inference Austin. 

Illative (ili'i’Liv). 1591. [ad. late L. illa- 
tivus, f. illai- (see prec.).] 

A. adj. I. Of words: Introducing or stating 
an inference; esp. in illative particle 1611. 2. 
Of the nature of an illation; inferential 1637. 
3. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by illa- 
tion 1870. 

3. The Ratiocinative or I, Sense J. H. Newman. 
tB. sb. An illative particle -1659 ; an illative 
clause -1651. Hence Illa*tively adv. 
Illaudable (ilg'dab’l), <2. 1589. [ad. late L. 
illaudabilis.'] Not laudable; unworthy of 
praise or commendation. Hence lUau’dably 
adv. rare. 

I*ll-being. 1840. [f. Ill adv. + Being vhl. 
sb ] The antithesis of well-being. Carlyle. 

Ill blood, i*ll-bloo*d. 1624. [See III a. 2, 
and Blood sb. II. 2, ] Unfriendly feeling, ani- 
mosity; strife. 

I*ll-bo-ding, a. [Ill- II.] That bodes 
evil ; of evil omen, x Hen, VI, IV. v. 6. 
m-bred, a. 1622. [f. Ill adv. + Bred 
ppl, «.] I. Badly brought up ; unmannerly, 
rude. t3. Of a bad breed, rare, 1796. So 
111 breeding, iTl-bree*ding, bad bringingup; 
hence, bad manners, rudeness. 
Ill-condi*tioned, iz. 1614. \i. ill condition 
+ -ED 2 .] Having bad qualities ; in a bad con- 
dition or state ; now usually, of an evil disposi- 
tion, malignant. In Geometry, applied to a 
triangle which has very unequal angles. 

I n-dee*dy, a. Now Sc, 1460. [f. ill deed 
-k-Y^.] Given to evil deeds ; mischievous. 
IU-dispO‘sed, a, ME. [f. Ill adv. + Dis- 
posed.] I. Having a bad disposition; 
wicked ; malignant, malevolent ; unpropi- 
tious, ta. Unwell, indisposed -1645. 3. 

Badly arranged 1726. 4. Disinclined (to do 

something). GOLDSM. 

flUecebra’tion, rare, 1624. [f. late L. 
illecebrare, f. illecehra charm, lure.] The 
action of alluring ; enticement -1704. So 
fllle’cebrous a, alluring, enticing 1531. 
•fUle’Ct, V. rare. 1529. [f. L. Hied-, Hiker e 
to allure.] trans. To allure, entice -1534. 
Illegal (ilf’gal), <2. 1626. [a. F. ilUgal, or 
ad. med.L. illegalis; see II-^.] Not legal; 
contrary to, or forbidden by, law. 

They have set aside a return as i. Twiius Lett, I. 
commerce 1817. Hence Ille*gal-ly adv., -ness. 
Illegality (ilzgEefliti). 1639. [See prec. and 
-ITY.] I. The quality or condition of being 
illegal ; also, an instance of this. ta. — Il- 
legitimacy. Fielding. 

I. The I. of Ship-money Clarendon. 

Illegible (ile-d^ibl), a. 1640. [f. Il-2 + 
Legible,] Not legible; undecipherable, tb. 
Unreadable, because of language or matter 
-1828. 

I. writing Ruskin. b. Sir Michael Scott, again- 
being all magic, witchcraft, and mystery — is absolutely 
i, 1828. Hence Ille^bi’lity. Ille’^bly adv. 
Illegitimacy (ilMsji’timhsi). 1680. [f. next; 
see -ACY.] The quality or state of not being 
legitimate ; spec, bastardy. 

e (J^) (leia), i (Fr. faire), 5 (fit, fern, tfarth), 
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Hlegitimate (Uzcigi-tim/t), a. (i^.) 1536. 
'f, L. illegiiimus, after Legitimate a."] i. 
STot legitimate, not in accordance with law; 
unauthorized; spurious; irregular, improper 
1645. a. sp£C, a. Not bom in lawful wedlock ; 
spurious, bastard. (The earliest sense in Eng. ) 
1536. b. Not correctly deduced or inferred ; 
illogical 1599. c. Naturally or physiologically 
abnormal 1615. 3. s 5 . A bastard 1583. 

1. I. government Burke, curiosity 1S76. 2. a. I am 
a Bastard.. in euery thing i. Shaks. h. O i. con- 
struction Shaks. c. These i. plants, as they be | 
called, are not fully fertile D^.rwin. Hence me- , 
g;i*tim.ately adv. 1633. Hlegitima’tion, the action, j 
or an act, of declaring i. ; t == Illegitimacy 1553. j 

Illegitimate (ilMgi-tim^it), v. 1611. [f. | 
prec.] trans. To declare or pronounce illegiti- 
mate; to bastardize. So Dlegi’timatize v,, | 
IBegiiimize v. 

nieism (idi'jiz'm). 1809. [f. L. ille he ; 

after egoism,'] Excessive use of the pronoun 
he, Coleridge. So I'Ueist. 
fllle'viable, a, rare. 1642. [f. Il-2 + Levi- 
able.] That cannot be levied -1706. 

Hlfeje (i-lifeai). ME. [f. Ill a. + Fare sd.'^] 
The condition of getting on badly ; the oppo- 
site of welfare, 

in-faring, a:. 1400, [f. Ill + Faring 
P(}' ‘^•1 Faring badly, 

Xll-fa*ted,d:. 1710. I. Having or destined to 
an evil fate. 2. Fraught with bad fortune 1715. 
IU-fa*votired, -ored, a. 1530. Sc, iH- 
fa(u)rd, etc. [f. Ill a, + Favour sh, + -ed 2.] 
Having an unpleasing appearance ; ill-looking, 
uncomely; iransf, offensive ; objectionable. 

The seuen thin and ill fauoured lane Gen,^ xlL 27. 
Democracy is an ill-favoured word to English ears 
1865. Hence Ill-fa*voured-ly iuiv,, -ness. 
Ill-got, a, 1593. [f. Ill adv, ■{■got, pa. pple. 
of Get 'V.] = next. 

Things ill got had ever had success Shaks. 
Ill-gO‘tten, a, 1552. [f. Ill adv, + gotten, 
pa. pple. of Get Gained by evil means; 
esp, in i, goods, 

111 Iiumotir, Ml-liu*mour, 1568. [Prop, 
two wds.: Ill a, + Humour fi. A dis- 

ordered bodily humour (see Humour sh, 2) 
-1665. 2. A disagreeable mood ; crossness, 

sullenness, bad temper. (Often hyphened.) 
1748. Hence I‘ll-hu*motired a,, -ly adv. 
Illiberal (ili’berM, ill-), a, (si>.) 1535. [a. 
F. , ad. L. illiberalis^ f . iU (IL-^) + liberalis,] i. 
Not befitting a free man ; not pertaining to or 
acquainted with the liberal arts (see Liberal), 
unscholarly; ill-bred, ungentlemanly ; base, 
mean, vulgar, rude, 2. Not generous in 
respect to the opinions, rights, or liberty of 
others; narrow-minded, bigoted; opposed to 
liberal principles 1649. 3. Not free in giving ; 
stingy 1623. 4. s&. One who is not liberal ; 

one opposed to Liberalism in politics 1818. 

I. I. Latin Chesterf,, occupation Jowett. 2. Po- 
pery. .of the most. .L kind Robertson. 3. An over- 
sparing or i. Hand 1695. 4. I am a violent 1 . j but it 
does not follow that 1 must be a Conservative Rusicin. 
Hence Hli’beralism, lUi'beralness, illiberality, i. 

S rinciples. Illibera*lity, the quality of being i. Il- 
[•beraJize v, to render 1. Dli*berally adv. 

Illicit (ili'sit, ill-), a. 1652. [a. F. illicite, 
ad. L. illicitnSt f. iU (II- 2 ) + licituSf Ucere to 
be allowed.] Not authorized or allowed ; im- 
proper, irregular ; esp, not sanctioned by law, 
rule, or custom ; unlawful, forbidden. 

I. commerce 1748, love 1806, distillation McCulloch, 
Illicit process (Logic) : the fallacy in which a term 
not distributed in the premisses of a syllogism is dis- 
tributed in the conclusion 1827. Hence Dlixit-ly 
adv., -ness. So flUi’citous a, 1611. 
tIlliga*tion. [ad. L, illigationem, f. (ult.) 
il- ifL‘'^)’¥Ugare to bind.] Entanglement. 
Feltham. 

flUi-gliten, 1555. [^ip^p.vXttiQdLtalighten 
(see Alight v,^), after illuminate, etc.] trans. 
To illuminate, enlighten ijit, andjig,) -1693, 
Illimitable (ili*mitabT, ill-), a, (sh.) 1596. 
[f. Il- 2 -|.Limitable.] I. That cannot be 
limited; haidng no determinable limits ; bound- 
less. 2. sb. That which is illimitable 1884. 

X, The heauens 1. hight Spenser. Hence 
tabi'Uty, IUi*initableness, boundlessness. H- 
H'mitably adv, 

f lUi'Hiifate, a. 1602. [ad. late L. illimita- 
tus, f. il- (II- + limitare.} Unlimited, un- 
bounded -1640, 


Illimitatioil (iiimit^i*Jan). rare, 1610, [f. 
IL- 2 + Limitation.] The condition or fact ot 
being free from limitation. 

Iliimited (ili-mited, ill-), a, 1602. [f. Il- 2 
{■ Limited.] Not limited ; unrestrained. 
Some plead for an i. toleration of all Religions 1645. 
Hence Hli’mited-ly etdv., -ness. 
lUinition (ilmujon). Also e^ron. -ation. 
1678. [f. L. illinlre, late var. of illinere to 
smear.] i, A smearing or rubbing in or on, 
of ointment, liniment, etc. ; concr, that which 
is smeared or rubbed in 1684. 2. transf, fa. 

A calcining process, in which metals w'ere an- 
ointed with certain solutions -1683. b. concr, 
A thin crust or coating of extraneous matter on 
the surface of metals, etc, 1796. 

2. b. A thin crust or i. of black manganese Kirwan. 

tlUiqua'tion. 1612. [f. il- (II- f) + liquatio 
melting.] Ckem, The melting or infusing of 
one substance into another -1678. 

Htiquid (ili'kwid, ill-), a, 1694. [f. Il- 2 -t- 
LiQUiD.] Law. Of a right, debt, or claim : 
Not clear or manifest ; not ascertained or 
legally constituted. Of an asset, etc. ; Not 
easily realizable. Hence Uliqui'dity. 

L’llisti, a, rare. 1637. [-ISH 1 .] Somewhat 
unweU. 

Hlision (ilx*53n, ill-). Now rare, 1603. 
[ad. L. illisioneni, f, illiderel\ The action of 
striking against something. 

Illiteracy (ili*t&asi). 1660. [f. Illiter- 
ate ; see ~ACy.] The quality or condition of 
being illiterate ; iterance of letters ; absence 
of education; esp, inability to read and write, 
b. An error due to want of learning. Pope. 

To reform the L of the clergy Warton. Compara- 
tive i., as tested by marks instead of names 1888. 
lUiter^ (ili*teral, ill-), a, i'] 6 s. [f. Il- 2 + 
Literal.] Not literal. 

Illiterate (ilit^/t), a, (sb,) 1556. [ad. L. 
illitteratus (illit-), f, il- (IL-®) + litteratus (litA 
learned, liberally educated (see Literate).] 
I. a. Of persons : Ignorant of letters or litera- 
ture ; without education ; spec, (in reference to 
census returns, voting by ballot, etc.) Unable 
to read, i.e. totally illiterate. b. Of things ; 
Characterized by ignorance of letters, or absence 
of learning or education 1597. 2. In L. sense : 
Not written upon; not expressed in words 
(rare) 1645. 3. sb. An illiterate, unlearned, or 
uneducated person; spec, one unable to read 
1628. 

1. a. The i. fishermen of Galilee E. Irving. b. 
Bookless or i. religions Max Muller. 3. In Ireland 
the illiterates were 21 per cent, of the electors 1893. 
So flUi'terated a. = prec. x. Hence Illi*terate-ly 
adv.,^ -ness. Hli’terature, illiteracy ; want of 
learning 1592. 

Ill-judged, (2. 1717. \i,'lLL adv. ■{■ judged.] 

Done without judgement, injudicious. 

^ An ill-judged economy 1828 So I*ll-ju*dgtog a. 
judging malevolently; judging mistakenly; uncritical; 
injudicious. 

fill-looked, a. 1636. [f. Ill a. + Look 
sb. +-ed 2 .] Having evil looks; ill-looking, 
ugly -1821. So I'll-loo*king a, of evil or 
repulsive appearance, ugly 1633. 

Ill luck, Ml-lu*ck. 1548. [f. Ill a. s + 
Luck jA] Unfavourable luck ; bad fortune, 
misfortune. Also atirib. Milt. 
IH-ma'iinered, a, ME. [f. Ill a. + 
Manner sb, h- -ed^,] Unmannerly, rude. 
Hence Idl-ma'imeredly adv. Also Idl-ma’nner- 

ly «• 

111 nature, i‘ll-na*ture. 1691. [f. Ill a, + 
Nature.] Malevolent disposition or charac- 
ter; unkindly feeling. 

Ill-na*tured, a, 1635. [f. prec. + -ed 2.] 
ti. Of evil or bad nature or character; 
malignant -1788. 2. Of evil disposition; 

unkindly, churlish, spiteful 1635. 

I. Must the earth, .be sad, because some ill-natured 
star is sullen ? Fuller. 2. People say such ill-natured 
things 1869. Hence I*U-na*tured-ly adv,, -ness 
{^are). 

Hlness (i*lnes). 1500. [f. Ill a, + -ness.] 
ti. Bad moral quality ; badness -1718. t2. 

Unpleasantness; troublesomeness; noxious- 
ness ; badness -1718. 3. Bad or unhealthy 

condition of the body (or, formerly, of a part) ; 
the condition of being ill (III a. 8) ; disease, 
ailment, sickness. Also with an and pi, (The 
only current mod. sense.) 1689. 


1. Ambition, .without Theillnesse that should attend 

it Metch. I. v. 2X. 2. The i- of the Weather Locke. 

3. In the family circle Sir Walter Scott seldom spoke 
of his i. Lockhart. 

Illocal (il^tt-kal, ill-), a, 1601. [ad. late L. 
illocahs ; see II- 2 and Local.] i. Not local, 
having no location in space, f 2. Out of place, 
nonce-use, 1804. Hence IHoca'lity, the condi- 
tion of being i. 1678. ILlo-cally adv. 1678. 
lUogic (ilp'd^ik, ill-). 1856. _ [f. Il -2 + 
Logic, after next.] The opposite of logic; 
illogic^ness. 

Hiogical (ilp*d3ikal,ill-), tz. 1588. [f. Il-2 
+ Logical.] Not logical; devoid of or con- 
trary to logic ; ignorant or negligent of the 
principles of sound reasoning. 

A foolish and i. antipathy 1850. Hence lUogi- 
ca’lity, i. quality or character ; unreasonableness ; 
an instance of this. Hlo'gically Illo*gical- 

ness, illogicality. 

jGll-o*meiied, a, 1685. [f. ill omen + -ed 2.] 
Having bad omens ; ill-starred; inauspicious. 
lUoricated {i]fxi]zeited, ill-), a. 1861. [f. 
lL- 3 -f Loricated.] Zool, Without a lorica 
or hard shell-like covering. So Illo*ricate a. 
Ill-placed, a. 1655. Badly placed ; also, 
misplaced, inopportune. 
lU-soTted, a, 1691. [£ III adv, + sorted,] 
Badly assorted ; ill-matched. 

He and his wife were an ill-sorted pair Byron. 

Hl-starred, a. 1604. [f. Ill a. -f Star 

sb, -h -ED 2 .] Born under an evil star (according 
to astrology) ; unfortunate, unlucky, ill-fated. 
tra?isf. Disastrous 1704. 

How dost thou looke now? Oh ill-Starr’d wench 
Otk. v. ii. 272. 

Ill-te*mpered, a. x6oi. [partly f. Ill 
adv, •{■tempered', partly f. ill temper ■{■ -ED 
ti. Having the ‘humours’ badly tempered 
or mixed; unhealthy, distempered -1685. 
2. Having a bad temper ; morose, cross, 
peevish 1601. 

X. Jul, C. IV. iii. 115. _ 2. You cross-grained, ill- 

tempered, good for nothing whelp 1825. 

Illttl (il». i860, [f. Ill a. + -th.] The 
reverse of wealth or * well-being '. Coined by 
Ruskin. 

Ill-timed, a. 1692. [f. Ill adv. + timed.] 
Badly timed ; unseasonable. 

Hl-tongued, tr. 1300. [f. Ill tz. -t* Tongue 
sb. + -ED 2 .] Having an evil tongue. 

Ill-treat (iilitrrt), v. 1794. [f. Ill adv, + 
Treat v,] trans. To treat badly ; to ill-use, 
maltreat. So Ill«trea*tmeiit 1825. 
tUl-tumed, a. 1637. [f. Ill adv. + turned?^ 
Badly turned, shaped, or expressed ; also, ill- 
disposed “I774. 

lUucidate (iB«‘sid(?!t), v, rare. 1545. 
[After L. elucidare, with prefix II- ^.] trans. 
To shed light upon; to clear up, elucidate. 
Hence lUu’cidative a, 

Hlude (ilixz’d), v. Now rare. 1420. [ad. 
L. illudere, f. zl- (IL-^) + ludere to play.] ti. 
trans. To mock, deride --1704. 2. To trick, 

deceive with false hopes 1447. t3. To evade, 

elude -1820. 

Ulume (iliw‘m), v. 1602. [Short for Illu- 
mine.] = Illumine ; almost exclusively poetic, 
A second sun array’d in flame, To burn, to kindle, 
to i. Shelley, Thou earnest Thy Disciples to i. 
Neale. 

niuminable (iliw'minab’l), a. 1730. [ad. 
L. illuminabilis, f, illuminare to ILLUMINATE ] 
Capable of being illuminated. 
lUtiminant (ili^*minant). 1644. [^-d. L. 

illuminantem.] a. adj. Lighting up, enlighten- 
ing 1677. b. sb. That which illumines or illu- 
minates; an illuminating agent; a source of 
illumination. 

Illuminate (fl'^u'mmdt), ppl, a, and sb. ME. 
[ad. L. illuminatus, illuminare'', see next.] 

A. pa, pple, and adj i. Lighted up ; made 
bright by light (arch,) 2. Enlightened tspiri- 
tually or intellectually 1563. 

2. Speaking to the I. or Baptized 1672. I. by 
learning Bacon. 

B. sb.A spiritually or intellectually enlightened 
person, or one claiming to be so or to have the 
inner light (arch,) 1600. 

Illuminate (ih^'min^it), v. 1335. [f. L. 

illuminat-, illuminare \ i. iL-"^ ■¥ lumen light.] 
I. trans. To light up, give light to. (Hi. and 


as (man), a (pass), qu (li»Md). p (cut), ^ (Fr. chtff). 9 (ever), oi (/, epe), 9 (Fr. eau vie), i (szt). i (Psyche), g (what), p (g^t). 
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pg,) 3. To throw light upon (a subject) ; to 
elucidate. Also absoL 1586. 3. To make 

resplenden* ; to shed a lustre upon 1601. 4. 

To decorate profusely with lights, as a sign of 
festivity or rejoicing 1702. 5. To set alight 

\raj'e) 1658. Also intr. (for refl.) 6. To 
decorate (an initial letter, word, or text) with 
gold, silver, and colours, or with tracery and 
miniature designs, executed in colours ; to 
adorn (a manuscript, inscription, text, etc.) 
with such decorative letters and miniatures. 
(Repl. Enlumine.) 1706. 

1. Two great lights.. To i. the Earth Milt. P.L. 
VII. 350. jig. I. mine eies. .O good Lord T. Bentley. 
Disciplines i. the intellect 1635. 3. yuL C, i. iii. no. 
4. The whole City being, .illuminated 1702. Hence 
jdltl'minated a. in senses of the vb. ; spec, of or 
belonging to the Illuminati (see next). Ultfmi- 
natingly adv. 

II Ultiminati ilwmina-tJ) , sh, pi. 

Also sing, -ato (-k'to ) ; f pi. ‘oes, 1599. [PI. of 
L, illuminatus, It. -ato ‘ enlightened in fig. 
sense.] Persons claiming special enlightenment 
in religious, or (later) intellectual matters, a. 
A sect of Spanish heretics which existed in the 
i6th c. under the name of Alumhrados or 
‘ enlightened ’ ; also, a similar but obscure sect 
of French Familists in Louis XIII’s reign, b. 
As tr. Ger. Illuminaten^ the name of a secret 
society, founded at Ingolstadt in Bavaria, in 
1776, by Prof. Adam Weishaupt, holding 
deistic and republican principles ; hence applied 
to other thinkers regarded as atheistic or free- 
thinking, e.g. the French Encyclopaedists 1797. 
c. gen. Persons affecting to possess special 
enlightenment on any subject; often used 
satirically 1816. 

lUtimiiiation (ibwmin^’Jsn). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. illuminaiioneniA i. The action of 
illuminating; the being illuminated ; a lighting 
up, a supplying of light 1563. Also fig. b. 
Optics. Degree of lighting up 1863. 3. Spiritual 

enlightenment ; divine inspiration ; \spec. bap- 
tism. (The earliest sense in Eng.) ME, 3. 
Intellectual enlightenment ; information, learn- 
ing ; foccas, in pU^ intellectual gifts. Also, the 
doctrines of the Illwninati. 1634. 4. The 

lighting up of a building, town, etc. , in token 
of festivity or rejoicing. Also with an and pi. 
An instance of this ; also pi. the lights them- 
selves. 1691. ts- Elucidation {rare) -1658. 6. 
The embellishment ot a letter or writing with 
colours, etc.; see Illuminate v. 6. b. with 
pk The designs, etc., employed in such em- 
bellishment. 'fc. The colouring of maps or 
prints. 1678. 

2. A praier for illuminadon of mynde 1450.^ 4. 

When London had a grand i. Byron. 6. I. admits no 
shadows, but only gradations of pure colour Ruskin. 

Illuminatism (ili 27 *min<?tiz’m). 1798. [f. 
Illuminati + -ism.] = Illuminism. So IUu*- 
minatist = Illuminist. 

Illuminative (ili«*min<;itiv, a. 1644. 

g , 'L, illuminat-, illuminare’; see - ative.] i. 

aving the property of illuminating or afford- 
ing light. Also fig. 3. Pertaining to the illu- 
mination of writing X870. 

1, Ordinary i. gas fiS* purgative, 5 ., and 
unitive stages of devotion Southey. a, I. art 1870. 
Hence Illu’minatively adv. Nashe. 

Illuminator (iliw*mintfitoi). 1485, [ad. L. 
illuminator^^ i. He who or that which illu- 
minates, an illuminant 1598 ; techn, an instru- 
ment or device for concentrating or reflecting 
the light 1837. 3. One who illuminates spiritu- 
ally. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 1485. _ 3- 

One who illuminates intellectually ; applied 1 
contemptuously to the i8th c. Illuminati 1777 . 1 
4. One who embellishes letters or manuscripts 
with gold and colours : see Illuminate v, 6. 
1699. 

Illu*minatory, a. rare. 1762. [f. L. illu- 
minaU ppl. stem + -ORY.] Illuminative ; ex- 
planatory. 

Illumine (iliw*min), v» ME. [a. F. a 7 /«- 

miner, ad. L. illuminare?^ tss ILLUMINATE v. 

The long-illumined cities Tennyson. What in me 
is dark I. Milt. P. L* i. at$. Sonnets . . illumined with 
letters of gold Pope. 

niuminee*. 1800. [ad. F. illumini ; see 
‘•EE.] One of the Illuminati, 
niuminer (iliiZ'minojt). Also -or. 1450. 
[f. Illumine v. + -er^j r. An illuminator; 


an enlightener (lit. and fig.). f2. A source of 
light ; a luminary -1686. ts. One who illu- 
minates^manuscripts, etc. -1824. 

Il l u mi ni s m (ilw'miniz’m). 1798. [ad. F. 
illu 7 nims 7 net f. illumi?ier\ see -ISM.] The 
doctrines or principles of the Illuminati, or 
of any sect so called ; also gen. 

In Spain, I. associated itself with freemasonry 1840. 
So Illu*minist, one who holds the doctrine of i. 
Also attrib. lUumini'stic a.^ pertaining to i., or 
the illuminists- 

liluminize (ibi^'minoiz), v. 1800. [f. Illu- 
mine V. -f- -rzE.] 1, intr. To be an illuminist. 
Coleridge, 3, trans, * To initiate into the 
doctrine or principles of the Illuminati ’ 
(Webster). 

tniuTninous, 3.1 1485. [f. Il- 1 + Lumi- 
nous.] Bright -1745. 

Uluminous (ili«*minos, ill-), a.^ rare. 
1656. [f, Il-2 4 Luminous.] Non-lummous, 
dark. 

IlDlupi (i‘l«pi). East^Ind. 1832. [Tamil 
iluppai or iruppai?\ An evergreen tree, Bassia 
longifolia (N.O. Sapoiacese), a native of South- 
ern India. /, oil, a fixed solid oil obtained 
from i. seeds. 

fllluTe, IlluTement. Alterations of 
Allure, Allurement, after words having 
prefix il-. -1661. 

Ill nsage, i*ll-u*sage, 1621. [Prop, two 
wds., but commonly hyphened after ill-used.^ 
The action of using ill ; bad or unkind treatment. 

Ill-use (iJljyiS'z), 1841. [Prop, two wds. ; 
see prec.] trans. To use badly; to treat 
cruelly, unkindly, or inconsiderately. 

Ill-used (iiiyi^'zd), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
1594, [Orig. two wds., hyphened when used 
attrib,; now taken as pa. pple. of prec. vb.] 
Badly used ; ill-treated* 

Illusion (ihw'gan). ME. [a. F., ad. L 
illusionem, f. illudere to Illude.] fi. The 
action of deriding or mocking; derision, 
mockery -1567. 3. fa. The action, or an act, 

of deceiving the bodily or the mental eye by 
what is unreal or false; deception, delusion, 
befooling -1695. b. The fact or condition of 
being deceived by false appearances ; a false 
conception or idea; a deception, delusion, 
fancy 1571. 3. A deceptive or illusive appear- 

ance, statement, belief, etc. ; in early use often 
spec. An apparition, phantom ME. 4. Sensu- 
ous perception of an external object, involving 
a false belief or conception ; often including 
hallucination. Also (with pi.) an instance^ of 
this. 1774. 5 * Name of a thin transparent land 

of tulle 1887. 

2. a. Hen. vni, I. ii. 178. b. A sense of universal 
i. . . follows the reading of metaphysics H. Spencer. 3. 
Stay I. : If thou hast any sound, or vse of Voyce, 
Speake to me JHaml, t. i. 127. 4. As distinguished 

from hallucinations, illusions *must always have a 
starting-point in some actual impression, whereas a 
hallucination has no such basis * J. Sully. Hence 
Illu'sionable a. (rare) liable to illusions. Illtt*- 
sionary a. illusory. 

Hlusionism (iliw-^oniz’m). 1843. [f. Illu- 
sion + -ISM.] The theory that the material 
world is an illusion. 

Illusionist (ib«’39nist). 1843. [f. as prec. 
+ - 1 ST.] I. One who holds the theory of 
illusionism. a. A sleight-of-hand performer 
i 1864, 3. One given to iUusion, Webster, 
j Illusive (iliw*siv), a. 1679. [f. L. zllus-, 1 
illudere -f -IVE.] That tends to illude ; pro- 
ductive of illusion or false impression ; decep- 
tive, illusory. 

A vain i. show, That melts whene’er the sunbeams 
glow Scott, Hence Hlu'sive-ly adv., -ness. 
Ulusor (ilti4's9i). rare. ME. [ad. late L. 
illusor, ^orem."] A deceiver, deluder. 

Illusory (iliM-ssri), a, 1599. 
illusorius ; see prec. and -ORY.] Tending to 
deceive by unreal prospects ; of the nature of an 
illusion ; illusive. In first quot. as sh. « an 
illusion. 

To trust him uppon pledges is a meare illusory© 
Q, Eliz. The price given., is i. Rogers. Hence 
lllu'soxily adv. lUti'Soriness. 
j lllu'Strable, a. 1658. [f. L. illustrate ; see 
-BLE,] =: next “I668. 

Illustratable 

1850. [f. Illustrate v. + -able.] Capable 
of being illustrated. 


! Illustrate (i'lffsteit, il 27 *str£‘it), 27. 1526. [f. 
L. illustrat-, illustrare to light up, set off, etc.] 
ti. trans. To light up, illumine -1717- b. fig. 
{Obs. or arch.) 1526. fa. To make lustrous, 
luminous, or bnght; ge 7 t. to beautify, adorn 
-1748. 3. To set in a good light. Now rare. 

4. To shed lustre upon; to make illustrious ; to 
confer honour or distinction upon. Now rare 
or Obs. 1530. 5- To elucidate, clear up, ex- 
plain 1538. 6. To make clear by means of 

examples ; to exemplify 1612. 7. To elucidate 
by means of pictures ; to ornament (a book, 
etc.) with elucidatory designs. Said also of the 
pictures. 1638. 

3. Pitt , . apt enough to take any step to i. his own 
measures BU Walpole. 4. Mr. Wedderburne..who 
now illustrates the title ^ of Lord ^ Loughborough 
Gibbon. s* have, .illustrated it by quotations 
and metaphors 1S74. 6. To i. the advantages of 

vigilance and foresight 1786. 7. To i. the results of 

an expedition with photo^aphs 1873. SotlUu’strate 
ppl. a. illustrated, illuminated, enlightened, etc. ; adj. 
illuminated, resplendent, clear; lustrous, illustrious. 
I'Uustrated ppl. a, fmade bright ; having pictorial 
illustrations \sh. an illustrated newspaper ormagazine. 

Illustration (il:nstr^*j9n). ME. [a. F., ad. 
"L, illusirationem.'] fi. Illumination (spiritual, 
intellectual, or physical) -1764. 3. The action 
of making or fact of being made illustrious ; 
distinction. Also, an example, means or cause 
of distinction. 1616. 3. The action or fact of 

making clear or evident; elucidation ; exempli- 
fication 1581. Also with an and^J/. 4. The 
pictorial elucidation of any subject 1813; an 
illustrative picture, drawing, cut, or thelike 1817. 

Illustrative (il27-str^tiv, id^str^itiv), a. 

1643. [f. L. illustrat-, illustrare + -iVE.] 

Serving or tending to illustrate; explanatory; 
exempli ficatory. Const, of. Hence Ulu’stra- 
tively adv. 

Illustrator (id^str^tsi). 1598. [f. Illus- 
trate w,] One who or that which illustrates 
(see the vb.). So TUustratress. 
lUu'Stratory, a. 1734. [f. L. illustrat- ppl. 
stem + -ORY.] Illustrative, 
flllustre, 2. 1500. [a.F.] Illustrious -1653. 
flllustre, V. 1490. [a. F. illustrer, ad. L. 

illustrare.'] 1. To illumine --1606. 2. 

To render illustrious -1657. 
a. As ye valew your places, i. them 1657. 

Illustrious (il^'striss) , a. 1566, [f. L. 
illustris + -OUS.] f 1. Lighted up, having 
lustre; luminous, shining, bright -1886. ta. 
Clearly manifest -1792. 3- Possessing lustre ; 

distin^ished; renowned, famous 1566. flf. 
Not lustrous (II- 2), Cymb. I. vi. 109. (Some 
read illustrous.) 

3.^ The final cause of uniformity is i. Kames. 3. 
This high i. Prince Lear v. Hi, 135. One leaf of the 
i. folio Lamb. ^ Hence lUu'strious-ly adv., -ness. 

11 Illustrissimo (ilffstri*sim<7, It. ilustrvsimo), 

a. and sb. 1623. Also anglicized -188^(6 1609. 
[It.] a. adj. Most illustrious ; used as a title of 
courtesy in speaking to or of Italian nobles (and 
others), b, sb. A man of noble rank. 

Illustrous : see under Illustrious. 

Ill will, i*ll-wi*ll, sb. ME. [In early 
use northern, corresp. to ON. illvili.'] Evil 
feeling or intention towards another; male- 
volence, enmity, dislike. Hence tUl-wlll 
V. irans. to wish evil to. Tll-wi*Ued a. (Obs, 
exc. dial.) malevolent ; •freluctant. rU-wi’Uer, 
an ill-v^isher. Ill-wi‘lliQg a, wishing ill. 
ni-wislier (isl wi-Jsi). 1607. [f. Ill adv. 
(or sb.) + Wisher.] One who wishes evil to 
another. So LH-wi’sh v. to wish evil to 1865. 
Uly (ii|li), adzf. Now chiefly U'.S. 1549. 
[f. Ill <3!. +-Ly 2,] Badly; ill. 

Hmenite (i-lmenait). 1827. [f. the Ilmen 
Mountains (in southern Urals), where found.] 
Min. Oxide of iron and titanium found in 
brilliant black crystals. 

Ilvaite (rlva|9it). 1816. [f. Ilm, Elba, 
where found.] Mzn. A black crystalline sili- 
cate of iron and calcium, called also lievrite. 
Im- 1 , assim. form of the suffix IN- 2 , before 

b, m, p. Many words taken into ME. from Fr. 
have both em- and im-, and in some, as empanel, 
impanel, the variation still continues ; see Em- 
and In-*. In words more recently derived 
from Latin (or from Italian) is the regular 
formt 
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Im- 2, assim. form in L. of the neg. prefix 
In-s before h, m, p, which retains the same 
form in English, as imummorial, impossible. 
Tm (sim), coUoq. contr. of I am. 

Image (i*medg), sb* ME. [a. F. wiages 

earlier ima’gene, ad. L. imago ^ imaginem; app. 
f. same root as tmitari to Imitate.] 1. An 
artificial imitation or representation of the ex- 
ternal form of any object, esp. of a person, a. 
A statue, effigy, sculptured figure. ^ (Often 
applied to figures as objects of worship.) b. 
(Less usually) A likeness, portrait, picture, 
carving, or the like. (Now rare or Ohs. exc. in 
allusions to Matt. xxii. 20.) ME. fc. Applied 
to the consteUations, as fibres, etc. -1674. 
d. jig. 154S. 3. An optical appearance or 

counterpart of an object, such as is produced 
by rays of light either reflected as frorn a 
mirror, refracted as through a lens, or falling i 
on a surface after passing through a small : 
aperture !ME. b. transf. {a) A collection of 
heat-rays concentrated at a particular point or 
portion of space, analogous to an image formed 
by light-rays, {b) Electr, (See quot.) 1873. 3. 
abstractly. Appearance, form ; semblance, 
likeness. (Now only with reference to biblical 
language, esp. Gen. i. 26, 37.) ME. Also 
concr. { 05 s. or arch.) 1530. 4. A counterpart, 

copy ME.; a symbol, emblem, representation 
2566; a type, tjpical example, embodiment 
1 548. 5. A mental representation of something 
(esp. a visible object) ; a mental picture or im- 
pression : an idea, conception ME. 6. A vivid 
or graphic description 1523. 7. Rhet. A simile, 
metaphor, or figure of speech 1676. 

1. a. An ymage hat hah dui. hedes Maundev. 
The ymage of godde Hamone 1450. b. Whos is 
this ymage, and the wrytyng abone? WyclipAT^/A 
xxii. 20. a. Negative or accidentaZ i . : that seen 
after looking intently at a bright-coloured object, and 
having a colour complementary to that of the object. 
(See also After-image.) Real i. in Optics^ an image 
produced by reflection or refraction, when the rays 
from, each point of the^ object actually meet at a point ; 
when they diverge as if from a point beyond the re- 
flecting or refracting body, it is called virtual i. 

b. (^) An imaginary electrified point, which has no 
physical existence.. but which may be called an 
electrical i,, because the action of the surface on 
external points is ^the same as that which^ would be 
produced by the imaginary electrified point if the 
spherical surface were removed Maxwell, 3. God 
created man in his owne I. Gen. u 27, concT^. Diverse 
ymages lyke terrible develles Hall. 4 Sleepe is the 
1. of death 1620. This Play is the I. of a murder done 
in Vienna Haml. in. ii. 248. An awful i. of calm 
power Shelley. 5. She endeavoured to dismiss his 
L from her mind 1797. 6. Theocritus . .has only given 
a plain i. of the way of life amongst the peasants 1717. 

Comb., as i.-graverj -m anger j etc. 

Image (rmed^), v. 1440. [f. Image sb. ; 
earlier, a. F, imager.’] 1. trans. To make an 
image of ; to represent by an image; to figure, 
portray, delineate. Also jig. 1790. 3, To re- 

flect, mirror 1792. 3. To copy (rare) 1611 ; to 
resemble (rare) 1701. 4. ta. To devise, plan 

-1460. b. To imagine, represent fo oneself 
1708. 5. To describe (esp. vividly or graphi- 

cally) 1628. 6. To symbolize, typify 1816. 

^ I. Shrines of imag’d saints Warton. 2. Structures 
ima^d in the wave Rogers. 4, b. We i. to ourselves 
the Tarpeian Rock as a tremendous precipice 1781. 
6 . O stream 1 . . Thou imagest my life Shelley. Hence 
Pmageable a. capable of being imaged, esp. in the 
mind, 

Image-brea ker. 1596. One who destroys 
images ; an iconoclast. So rmage-breatking 
s 5 . and a. 

Imaged (i'med^d), a. 1718. [f. Image -i- 
-ED.]^ I. [f. the vb.1 Represented by an image 
(physicd or mental). 3. [f. the sb.] Of 
porcelain t Decorated with human figures 1797. 
Tmageless, 3. 1821. [-less.] Without an 
image or images. 

I*inage-ma ker. 1500. A maker of images 
(usu. in sense i a). 

Imager (i-medgoi). [ME. imageour, 
a, OF , imageur^ £ image!] 'j'A sculptor, 

carver -1603; ta painter (rare) 1591, 

Imagery (i-medgori, i*med3,Ti). ME. [a. 
OF. imagerie, f. imagier Imager; see -ERV.] 
_i. Images collectively; image-work. Rarely 
including pictures. Also in pi. fb. Figured 
work on a textile fabric; embroidery -1777. 

c. transf. Scenery; nature’s image-work 1647, 


ts. Idolatry -1624, tg. The art of statuary or 
carving; rarely^ of painting --1611. t4. 

Workmanship, make, figure, form, fashion 
-1667. ts. = Image sb. 4. -1649. 
Imagination, fancy, groundless belief, b. The 
result of this; mental images collectively or 
generally. 1611. 7. The use of rhetorical 

images, or such images collectively ; figurative 
illustration, esp. of an ornate character 1589. 

I. His cup embost with I. Spenser, b. A counter- 
poynt of areas silk with ymagery 148a c. The visible 
scene.. With all its solemn i., its rocks, Its woods 
WoRDSW. 4. Dress your people unto the i. of Christ 
Jer. Taylor. 6. b. Like a dream’s dim i. Shelley. 
7. The glowing L of prophets 185S. 

I*mage-wo:rsiiip. 1628. The worship of 
images ; idolatry. So Lmage-wo-rshipper. 
Image-woTshipping sb. and a. 
fitnagilet. [? for imagelet ; see -let.] A 
statuette. Fuller. 

Imaginable (imse'd^inab’l), a. ME. [ad. 
late L. imaginabilis, i. imaginare\ see -BLE.] 
Capable of being imagined ; conceivable. 

Such a dreadfull noyse, as is scarce i. Sir T. Herbert. 
Guilty of the greatest crimes i. 1692. So Imagina- 
brlify {rare), Ima'ginableness, quality of being 
i, Ima’ginably adv, 

+lma*ginal, aj rare, 1647. [app. f. Ima- 
gine w. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to the 
imagination; imaginable -1658. 

Bnaginal (imssffi^inal), ^.2 1877. [f. L. 
imagin-, stem of Imago + -AL.] Entom. Of 
or pertaining to an insect imago. 

Ij7iaginal disks t certain regularly arranged dis- 
coidal masses of indifferent tissue, which the apodal 
maggot carries in the interior of its body when it 
leaves the egg. These und^go little or no change 
until the larva encloses itself in its hardened last-shed 
cuticle, and becomes a pupa. 

flma-gmaat. 1605. [ad. L. imaginantem.'] 

A. ppU a. That imagines. Bacon, , 

B, sb. One who imagines -1663. j 

Imaginary (imse'dgmari), a. {sbP) ME. ! 

[ad, L, imaginarius, f. imago, imagin- Image ; ; 
see -ART.] I. Existing only in imagination or 
fancy; not really existing. (0pp. to real, 
actual.) b. Said of lines, etc., assumed to be 
drawn through or between certain points i6ox. 
c. Math. Applied to quantities or loci having 
no real existence, but assumed to exist ; e. g. 
the square root of a negative quantity, or any 
expression involving this, or any point, curve, 
etc. denoted algebraically by such an expression. 
Also transf. Relating to imaginary quantities 
or loci, as i. geometry, projection, etc. (0pp. 
to real.) 1706. f 2. Imaginative -1677. fs* 
Of the nature of an image -1669. f 4. Puta- 
tive. Donne, ts. Imaginable -1687. t6. sb. 

An imagination; a fancy -1748. 7. sb. (Math.) 
An imaginary quantity or expression ; see i c 
above 1864. 

1. After giving me 1. wit and beauty, you give me i. 
passions, and you tell me I’m in love Lady M. W. 
Montagu. 2. Shaks. Sonn. xxvii. 3. Shaks. Lucr, 
1.4^2, Hence Ima’ginarily adv. 1593. 
f Ima-gmate, nc. Chiefly ik. 1533. [ad. 

L. imaginatusj] Imagined ; imaginary -i6or. 
Imagination (imsedgin^i'Jon). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. imaginationemj] i. The action of 
imagining, or forming a mental concept of 
what is not actually present to the senses (cf. 
sense 3) ; the result of this, a mental image or 
idea (freq. characterized as vain, false, etc.), 
f 3. The mental consideration of actions or 
events not yet in existence. a. Scheming or 
devising; a device, scheme, plot; a fanciful 
project. Obs, exc. as a biblical archaism. ME. 
b. Expectation, anticipation -1654. 3* That 

faculty of the mind by which we conceive the 
absent as if it were present (freq. including 
memory) ; the * reproductive imagination ' ME. 
4, The power which the mind has of forming 
concepts beyond those derived from external 
objects; the 'productive imagination'. a. 
Fancy ME. b. The creative faculty; poetic 
genius 1509. 5. The operation of the mind ; 

thinking; thought, opinion. Now rare or 
Ohs. ME. 

I. They . , accounted his undoubted divinations, 
madde immaginations 1576. Could such an i. ever 
have been entertained by him ? Hume, 2. a. I., or 
Compassing, .was punishable by our Law 1660, b. 
To tell you truly mine own i., I thought [etc.] 
Marvell. 3. The beauty of her countenance haunt- 


ing his i. 1797. 4. a. Looke how i. blowes him 

Shaks. b. And as i. bodies forth The forms of things 
vnknowne; the Poet’s pen Turnes them to shapes, 
and giues to aire nothing, A_locall habitation, and a 
name Shaks. Hence Imagina'tional a. 

Imaginative (ims’d^in^itiv, -/tiv), a. 
(sb.) ME. [a, OF. imagmattf ad. late L. 
imaginaiivus ; see Imagine v. and -ative.] 

1. Of persons : Given to imagining, fa. Full 
I of thoughts, plans, or devices. b. Full of idle 

fancies, c. Having inventive genius. 3. Of, 
pertaining to, or concerned in the exercise of 
imagination as a mental faculty IvlE. fa. 
Existing only in imagination ; imaginary -1646. 
4. Charactenzed by, or resulting from, the 
productive imagination ; bearing evidence of 
high creative fancy 1829. ts. sb. Imagination 
-1641. 

X. The Witches themselues are I., and heleeue oft- 
times, they doe that, which they doe not Bacon. ^ 2. 
Milton had a highly i,, Cowley a very fanciful 
mind Coleridge. 4. The i. tale of Sintram and bis 
Companions Scott, Hence Ima’ginative-ly adv. 
1^0, -ness 1664. 

Imagine (imse-dgin), v. ME. [a. F. ima- 
giner^ ad. L. imagtitare, •ari, f. imaginem.] 

I. trans. i. To form a mental image of, to 

represent to oneself in imagination, to picture 
to oneself. 3. To create as a mental concep- 
tion, to conceive ; to assume, suppose (a 
mathematical line, etc.) ME. 3. To devise, 
plot, plan, compass. Now a biblical or legal 
archaism. ME. t4. To ponder, meditate 
-1582. 5. To conjecture, suspect, suppose 

ME. 6. To form an idea or notion with re- 
gard to something not known with certainty, to 
suppose, "take into one's head’ (that) 1548.^ 

1. A thing. . that it is not possible for man to ymagine 

the like without seeing 1566. 2. I. your self in the 

same case More. 3. Why do. .the people i. a vaine 
thing? Ps. ii. 1. To i. the Death of the Prince.. is 
made High Treason 1707. 

II. tntr. f I, To meditate ; to form designs 

-1589. 3 . To exercise the imagination 1631. 

3. Imagine of'. — sense I. i. 1586. 

2. Women may be trained to reason and i. as well 
as men 1809. Hence Ima’giner, one who imagines. 

Imagist (i'medgist). 1919. [f. Image sb. 
-h-iST.] One of a group ol modern poets who, 
in revolt against romanticism, seek clarity of 
expression through the use of precise images. 
Also attrib. Hence 1‘magism, the practices 
and work of the imagists. 

Imago (imei'go). PL imagines (-^'dginzz) 
and images. 1797. [An application of L. 
imago Image (Lmn.).] Entom. The final and 
perfect stage or form of an insect after its 
metamorphoses ; the * perfect insect 
11 Imam, imaum (ima’m). 1613. [a. Arab. 
imam, f. amma to go before, precede.] i. The 
officiating priest of a Mohammedan mosque. 

2. A title given to various Mohammedan 
leaders and chiefs ; as, the Caliph, or other in- 
dependent princes, etc. 1662. 

lllmaret (imaTet, i*maret). 1613, [a. Turk., 
a. Arab. Hmdrat "rendering habitable', hence 
" hospice *.] A hospice for pilgrims and travel- 
lers in Turkey. 

Imb-: see Emb-. 

Imba^n, v. [See Im- l and Ban z/.] To 
put under a ban. J. Barlow. 

Imba-nd, z/. [L Im-i + Band To 

form into a band. J. Barlow. 
flmbaTge, z^. 1596. [f. Im- 1 h- Barge jA] 
trans. To embark -1627, 

Imbarge, -bargo : see Embarge, etc. 
Imbark (imbauk), v. 1647. [f. Im- 1 + 
Bark trans. To enclose in or clothe with 
bark. Also_/?,f. 

Imbark, -ation, etc. : see Embark, etc. 
flmba-m, v. 1610. [f. Im- 1 + Barn sb.] 
trans. To gather into a barn or barns ; to 
garner. Also Jig. -1796. 

Imbase : see Embase. 
f Imba’Stardize, v, [f. Im- 1 + Bastard- 
ize.] trans. To render bastard or degenerate, 
Milton. 

Imbathe, -battle, -bay : see Emb-. 
Imbecile (i‘mb/sil, i*mbMl), a. « {sb.) 1549. 
[Earlier imbecill(e, a. F. imbkcitle, now imbiy 
die, ad. L. imbecillus, -is (of unkn. composi- 
tion). The single / is due to an erron, impres- 
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sion that the L. word was imbecilis,'^ i. 
Weak, feeble; esp. of body. a. Mentally 
weak ; of weak character or will through want 
of mental power ; hence. Fatuous, idiotic. 
(The chief current sense.) 1804. b. Of actions : 
Stupid, absurd, idiotic 1861. 3. sb, A person 

of weak intellect 1802. 

2. But he had the misfortune to be ‘imbecile .in 
fact, he was partially an idiot De Quincey. Hence 
1‘mbecilely adv. stupidly, idiotically. 
flmbe*ciie, v. 1539. [Confused with Em- 
bezzle V,, q.v.] I, trans. To make imbecile, 
weak, or impotent -1651. 2. In senses of Em- 

bezzle q.y. 1546. 

I. To i. and hinder health Newton. 2. The dede 
of the foundacion was lost or imbecilled away 1546. 

Imbecilitate (imb/sidit^it), v, 1653. [f. 

Imbecility; see -ate In 17th c. 
trans. = Imbecile v. i. 

Imbecility (imbi'si-liti). 1533. [Earlier 
imbecilhtie, a. F. imbicilUU, ad. L. imbecilli- 
tatem, f. imbecillus. For the single /, see Im- 
becile <2.] 1. Weakness, feebleness, impo- 
tence. Also with an and fl. b. Incompetency 
or incapacity [to do something) 1767. 2, 

Weakness of mind, esp. as characterizing 
action; hence, silliness, absurdity, folly; an 
example of this. (Pathologically, imbecility is 
a defect of mental power of less degree than 
idiocy, and not congenital.) 1624. 

The i. of the Irish administration Macaulay. 2. 

1. is . . weakness of mind owing to defective mental 
development Maudsley. 

Imbed, Imbellisb : see Embed, etc. 
flmbelHc, a. [f. Im- 2 + L. belHcusJ] Un- 
warlike. Feltham. i 

Imber, obs. and var. f. Ember. 

Imbesel(l, etc., obs. ff. Embezzle. ■ 

Imbibe (imbsi-b), v. ME. [Partly a. F. 

partly ad. L. imbibere, f. im- (Im-^) 
+ bibere.'] 

tl. trans. To soak, imbue, or saturate with 
moisture ; o steep. Also Jig. -1804. fb. 
With inverted construction : To instil into 
-1812. 

n. I. trans. To take into one’s mind or 
moral system 1555. 2. To drink in (liquid), 

absorb (moisture) 1621. 3. To take up, absorb, 
or assimilate (a gas, etc.) ; to take (solids) into 
solution or suspension 1626. t4. transf. To 

absorb, swallow up -1712. 

I. They may also herewith i. trewe religion Eden. 

2. So barren sands i. the shower Cowper. To i. 
brandy-and-water 1859, fresh air Helps. 3. Such 
salts are readily imbibed by water Berkeley. The 
heat of the sun’s rays, which the earth imbibes 1834. 
Hence Imbi’ber, one who or that which imbibes or 
drinks. ^ 

Imbibition (imbibijhn). 1471. [a. F., ad. 
L. ^imbibitionem.'\ The action of imbibing 
(see the vb.). 

Phr. fTo lie in z*. : to lie a-soak or a-steep. When 
wood distends on i. 1875. The i. of truth Holland. 
Imbitter, Imblaze: see Embitter, etc. 
Imbody, -bog, -boil, -bolden: see Em- 
body, etc. 

flmbO’nity, [ad, late L. imhoniias (Ter- 
tullian), f. im- (IM- 2 ) + bonitas."] The reverse 
of goodness; unkindness. Burton. 

Imborder, var. of Emborder, 
flmboTdtire, v, i486, [f. Im- 1 + Bor- 
DURE.] irajis. To encompass with a border; 
spec, in Her. to furnish with a bordure of the 
same tincture -1658. 

tlIIaiboscata(imbt 7 ska*ta). Alsoem-. 1595. 
= Ambush, q.v, -1820. 
flmbosk, V. 1562. [ad. It. imioscare^ f. 
im- Hm- 4 - bosco wood. Cf. Emboss 
refl. To hide or conceal oneself --1657. Also 
intr. for refi. 1641. 

Imbosom, -boss(e, -bosture, -bound, 
-bow, -bowel, -bower, -box, -brace, 
-braid, etc. : see Embosom, etc. 
flmbra-nch, v. Also en-, in-. 1577. [f. 
Im- 1 + Branch To graft on the stock 
-1598. 

Irabrangle, Imbrase: see Emb-. 
Imbreafce (imbrr“?S), v, 1574. [f. Im- ^ -f 
Breathe v.\ cf, Embrbathe, Inbreathe.] 
I. trans. To breathe in, inhale. Also Jig. a* 

To inspire, instil; to inspire witk 1601. 
Imbred, -breed : see Inbred, Inbreed. 


Imbreyiate (imbrrvii^fit), v, 1609. [f. 
med.L. imbreviat-, imbreviarc.^ trans. To 
put into the form of a brief ; to enrol, register. 
11 Imbrex (i*mbreks). PI, imbrices (i*ni- 
bnszz). 1857. [L., f. zmbero. rain-shower. J i. 
Archoeol, A curved roof-tile. 2. One of the 
scales of an imbrication 1890. 

Imbricate (i-mbrik^t), a, {sb.) 1656. [ad, 
L. imbricatus, imbricare to form like a gutter- 
tile, f. 'imbrex f imbrice 7 n^ -j*!. Formed like a 
gutter-tile or pantile -1661. 2. Covered with 

or composed of scales or scale-like parts over- 
lapping like roof-tiles; e.g. said of the scaly 
covering of reptiles and fishes, of leaf-buds, the 
involucre of Compositse, etc. 1656. b. Of leaves, 
scales, etc. : Overlapping like tiles 1796. 3.= 
Imbricated 3. 1890. 4. sb, A repule, fish, 

etc. covered with imbricated scales 1862. Hence 
I’mbricately adv, in an imbricated manner or 
order. 

Imbricate (i^mbrik^it), v, 1784. [f. L. 
imbricat- ppl. stem; see prec.] i. trans. To 
place so as to overlap like roof-tiles. 2. trans. 
and absol. To overlap like tiles 1820. Hence 
I*mbricative a. = Imbricate a, 2. 
Imbricated (i*mbrik<fitM), ppl, a, 1704. 
[f. prec.] ti. Of leaves: Hollowed in like a 
gutter-ule -1741. 2, = Imbricate a. 2, 2 b. 

1753* 3* Resembling in pattern a surface of 

overlapping tiles 1875. 

2. I. like the coue of the Scotch fir Geikie. 3. 
[Majolica] ornamented. .with.. i. patterns 1875. 
Imbrication (imbrik^'fon). 1650. [See 
Imbricate v, and ti. ?The dropping of 
water from roof-tiles. Bulwer. f 2. ‘ A cover- 
ing with tile ' -1658. 3. An overlapping as of 

tiles ; a decorative pattern imitative of this 

1713- 

Imbrica'to-, Comb. f. L. zmbruatusj = im- 
bricately-, imbricated and — ; as i.-graziulous. 
tlmbn*er, v, 1605. [f. Im- 1 + Brier 5^.] 
To entangle as among foers -1690. 
*tImbroca*do i; 1600, [Altered f. It. m- 
hroccata : see -ADO.] = Imbroccata -1657. 
f Imbroca*do 2, 1656. [Altered f. It. im- 
broccato,'] =5 BroCADE. (Diets.) 
fImbrocca*ta. 1595. [a. It., f. imbroccare 
* to giue a thrust at fence ouer the dagger f. 
brocco, ^h'occa stud, nail (cf. Broach j^.).] A 
pass or thrust in fencing. 

Imbroglio (imbrnudy^j). Also em-. 1750. 
[a. It., f. broglio confusion; see Broil sb."^ and 
t/. 2 ] I. A confused heap, 2. A state of con- 
fused entanglement; a complicated or difficult 
situation; a serious misunderstanding, em- 
broilment 1818, 3. Mus. ‘ A passage in which 

the vocal or instrumental parts are made to 
sing, or play, against each other, in such a 
manner as to produce the effect of. . confusion ' 
(Grove) 1880. 

1. Papers and books, a huge i. Gray. 2. A financial 

1. 1833. 

Imbrown, obs. f. Embrown. 

Imbrue (imbr^*), v, ME. [Late ME. en- 
browe, -brewe, prOb. a, OF. embroer^ -ouer, -uer 
to cover with mud, sidly, bedabble J f 1. trans. 
To stain, dirty, defile -1593. 2. To stain, dye 

(in QTwith) 1529. b. Said of blood, etc. Now 
rare, 1597. t3- In pregnant sense (with blood 
understood) --1749. +4- soak in^ saturate 

with. Also absol, -1634. ts* pg> To steep in ; 
to imbue with ; to infect -1674, ^6, To pour, 
to emit moisture. Spenser F, Q. 11, v. 33. _ 

2. Wretches, who have imbrued their hands in so 
much innpeent blood Cromwell, 3. absol. What ? 
shall wee haue Incision Shall wee embrew ? Shaks. 
5. Imbrewed with Heresies 1565. Hence Imbnie’d 
ppL a. ; spec, in Her. stained with blood. Imbrue*- 
ment {rare), 

Imbrute (imbrw't), v. Also em-, 1634. 
[f, IM-^ + Brute j^.^] i. trans. To degrade 
to the level of a brute ; to make bestial 1640. 

2. intr. To sink to the level of a brute 1634. 

X, Milt. P. L, ix. 166. a. The soul grows clotted 
by contagion. Embodies, and embrutes Milt. Comus 
468. Hence imbni'tement, brutalization. 

Imbue (imbiw‘)j ^ 555 * [ad. L. imbuere 
to wet, stain, etc. In earlier examples only in 
the pa. pple. imbued answering to the L. pa. 
pple. imbutus.'] i, trans. To saturate; to dye, 
tinge, impregnate (with) ^94. b. To imbrue 
(with blood) 1850. a. To impregnate, per- 


meate, pervade, or inspire (with opinions, etc.) 
I 5 S 5 - , . . 

I. Cere-cloth, imbued with unguents and spices 1878. 
2. Thy words with Grace Divine Imbu’d Milt. P.L, 
VIII. 216. Hence Imbiie*ment, imbuing; the fact of 
being imbued. 

Imburse (imbous), v. Now rare. 1530. 
[ad. late and med.L. imbursare, f. zjw-(Im-^) 
+ purse.] i. trans. To put into one’s 
(or a) purse; to store up. 2. fa. To enrich 

1646. b. To pay, refund 1721. Hence Im- 
buTsement (rare), supplying with money; 
payment 1665. 

fImbU'te, V. 1657. [f. L. imbuU, imbnere.'] 
tra?is. To steep, soak. Tomlinson. Hence 
fImbu*tion, steeping, soaking, 
imide (i’moid, imsi-d). 1850. [Purposely 
altered from Amide.] them. A name for de- 
rivatives of ammonia (NHs), in which two 
atoms of hydrogen are exchanged for a metal 
or organic radical; these being viewed as com- 
pounds of the metal, etc., with a hypothetical 
radical Imidogen (im3i*dt7;d3en), NH. Often 
in comb., as in succinimtde NH.CO. Hence 
Imi'do-, comb, form of prec. 

Imitable (i'mitab’l), a. 1550, [a. F., ad. 
L. imitabilis, f, imitari \ see -able.] i. 
Capable of being imitated 1598. fa. Deserving 
of imitation -1781. 

I. Pindar is i. by none Cowley. 2. The worst of 
times afford i, examples of virtue Sir T. Browne. 
Hence I mitabi'lity, I'mitableness, i. quality, 
fl’mitably adv, 

I*mitancy, nonce-wd. [f. L. imitantem ; 
see -ANCY.] The quality or property of imitat- 
ing; imitativeness. Carlyle. 

Lnitate v. 1534. [f. L. imitaf-, 

imitari.') i. trans. To do or try to do after 
the manner of; to follow the example of; to 
copy in action, b. occas., To mimic, counter- 
feit 1613. 2. To copy, reproduce 1590, 3. 

To be, become, or make oneself like ; to assume 
the aspect of ; to simulate 1588. t4. To make 
in imitation of. 

I. The Children imitating their Parents Dampier, 
b. Of Apes and Monkies there are .that will i, all 
they see 1660, 2. To i. the workes of others 1638, an 
ode Gay. 3. In habite they i. the Italians 1615. 4. 

The counterfeit Is poorely imitated after you Shaks. 
Sonn.Jiii.^ 

Imitation (imit^'Jsn). 1502. [ad. L. imt- 
tationem ; perh. through F.] i. The action or 
practice of imitating. 2. The product of 
imitating; a copy, an artificial likeness; a 
counterfeit 1601. 3. Literature. ‘ A method of 

translating looser than paraphrase, in which 
modern examples and illustrations are used for 
ancient, or domestick for foreign' (J.) ; an 
example of this 1656. 4. Mus. 'The repetition 

of a phrase or melody, usually at a different 
pitch, either with the same intervals, rhythm, 
motion, etc. (exact i.), or with these more or 
less modified (free i.) 1727. 5, aitrib. Made 

(of cheaper material) in imitation of a real or 
genuine article or substance 1858, 

1, I, is the sincerest of flattery Colton. Phr. In 2. 
of. 2. Modern imitations of ancient coins 1876. 3. 

In i, of Horace his second Ode, B. 4. Cowley, s* I. 
tortoise-shell 1895. Hence Imita’tional a. of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by i. ^ Imita'tioxust, 
one who practises i., or gives imitations. 

Imitative (i-mit^itiv), a. (sb.) 1584, [ad. 
late L. imitativus (see -ATIVe). ] i . Character- 
ized by or consisting in imitation. 2. Given to 
imitation ; prone to copy or mimic 1752. 3. 

Simulative; fictitious; counterfeit 1838. f4. 

sb. A verb expressing any kind of imitation. 
Phillips. 

1. Imitative arts, the arts of painting and sculpture. 

I, word, a word which reproduces a natural sound. 
Walking.. in a manner feebly i. of the human gait 
1867. 2. Human beings are very i, Syd. Smith. 

Hence I’mitativedy adv.., -ness. 

Imitator (rmtetoj). 1523. [acl. F. imita- 
feur, ad. L. imitatorem.) One who inaitates 
another; one who produces an imitation of 
anything. Also transf. of things. Hence 
I*mita:torship, the office of an i. So I'mita- 
tress, Imita’trix, a female i. 

Immaculacy (imse'kizSlasi). 1799. [see 
-ACY.] Immaculate condition, or quality. 

* Inm^culate (im0e*ki221<^t), a. ME. [ad. 

L. immaculatus, f. im- (IM-®) + maculatus 
spotted.] I. Free from spot or stain; pure, 

3 (f?r, fom, tf^rth). 
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unblemished, undefiled, a. Free from fault or 
flaw. (Chiefly in neg. or ironical use.) 1833. 
3. a. Spotlessly clean or neat 1735. b. Naf. 
HisL Without coloured spots or marks 1797. 

1. Immaculate Conception^ the conception of the 
Virgin^Mary, as held to have heen free from the taint 
of original sin. /. lamb^ applied to Christ, after L. 
agnus inmiaculat-us (Gr, i/xi'b? a/act)ju.o<j) i Pet. i. 19. 
a. The Scepdcal philosophy is by no means so i. 1S56. 

3, a. A white-glov’d Chaplain., in immac’late trim 
Pope. Hence Imma'CTilate-ly adv., -ness, 
flmmaided, a. [f. Im -1 + Mail sb. + 
-ED.] Clad in mail. W. Browne. 

Irdma*lleable, a. rare. 1675. [Im- 2.] 
Not malleable. 

imma^nacle, v. rare. 1634. 
trans. To put manacles on ; to handcuff ; to 
fetter. Milt. Comus66$. 

Immana’tiOQ. after Emanation.] 

A flowing in. Lamb. 

Immane (imii*n), a, arch. 1602. [ad, L. 
immanis, f. im- (iM--) ^ manus hand.] i. 
Monstrous in size or strength ; huge, tremen- 
dous 1615. 3. Inhumanly cruel or savage. 

1. A man in shape i., and monsterous Chapman. 
Hence Tnimame-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Immanence (i-manens). 1816. [f. Im- 
manent a.; see-ENCE.] The fact or condi- 
tion of being immanent; indwelling. So I’m- 
manency, indwellingness 1659. 

Im manent (rmanent), a. 1535. [ad. late 
L. immaneniem^ immanere, f. im- + 

manereP\ i. Indwelling, inherent; actually 
present or abiding in ; remaining within. 
(Opp. to transcendent.) 2. /. act (action) : an 
act which is performed entirely within the 
mind of the subject, and produces no external 
effect; opp. to a transient or transiivue act. 
Now rare. 1613, 

I. They have not cared to recognize it [the external 
world] as the shrine of i. Deity J. Martineau. 2. A 
tognition is an i. act of mind Sir W. Hamilton. 
Hence I'mmanently adv. Also Immauental 
(imane'ntal), a. pertaining to the doctrine of imma- 
nence 1885; I nmnan eiitisiru the doctrine of imma- 
nence 1967 ; I’mmanentist a. 1917. 
I m ma *ixifest, a. rare. 1646. [Im- 2.] Not 
manifest or evident. 

tlnima*iiity. 1557. [ad. L. immanitas, f. 
immanis.'l The quality of being immane; 
enormity -1667; monstrous cruelty -1669. 
Iroinantle (imaemfl, imm-), v. 1601. [f. 
Im-^ + Mantle.] i. trans. To cover or en- 
wrap with, or as with, a mantle, f 3. To place 
round as a fortification, Holland. 
ImmaTble, v. rare, 1642, [Im- 1 .] trans. 
To convert into marble; to make cold, hard, 
etc., as marble. 

Imm arcescible (imaase’sibl), a. Now 
rare. 1432. [ad. late L, immarcescibilis, f. 
zwat- (I m-®) + marcescere,marcere.'] Unfading; 
imperishable; esp. in i. crown (of glory). Hence 
Immarce’scibly adv. 

Imm a r ginate (imaud^in^ft, imm-), a. 

1826, [f. Im-^+MARGINATE.] Ent0m.lli2.y- 
ing no distinct or separate margin. 
I mm a^rtial, a. rare. [Im-2 .] Unwarlike. 
Chapman. 

tlmma*i^, v. [f. Im- 1 + Mask sb. or 
trans. To cover as with a mask ; to disguise. 
Shaks. 

flmma-tcliable, a . 1596. [Im- 2.] Un- 
matchable -1630. 

Immaterial (imatia-rial), a. {sbl) ME. 
[ad, med,L. immaterialist f. im- (Im-®) + 
materialis,’\ ^ i. Not consisting of matter ; in- 
corporeal; spiritual, h.pl, as sb. Non-material 
things 1661. 2. Having little substance. Tr. 

Cr. V. i, 35. ta- Not pertinent to the mat- 
ter -1632. 4. Of little or no importance 1698. 
That strange i. Power of the Loadstone 1641. 

4. The question of notice becomes i. after my finding 
that thwe was no agreement Chitty, Hence Iin- 
mate'riality, the quality or character of being i. ; 
an I. thmg, existence, or essence. Xmniate*rial-lY 
ado.^ -ness. 

Immatenahsm (imatla'riMiz’m). 17 is- 
P*. prec. + -ISM, after materialising) t. The 
doctnne that matter does not exist m itself as 
a substance or cause, but that all things have 
existence only as the ideas or perceptions of a 
mind. 2. s= Immateriality. BYRON. So Im- 
mate-rialist, one who holds the doctrine of i. 


. immateriaiize (imatio’riMsiz), v. 1661. 
[f. as prec, -h -IZE.] trans. To render im- 
inatenal or incorporeal, 
f ImmateTiate, a. 1626. [Im- 2.] = Im- 
material -1653, 

Immature (imatiu®*i), a. 1548. [ad. L. 
tmmaturus. f. im- (Im- 2 ) + maiurusi) i. Un- 
timely, premature. (Mostly of death.) Obs. 
or arch. 2. Not mature; not perfect or com- 
plete; unripe 1599. 

a. I. fruit Bradley, polypi Darwin, student 1823. 
Hence ImmatuTe-ly ad-v., -ness. ImmatuTity, 
the quality or condition of being i. 

Imme ability (im?,abrliti). 1731, [f. Im- 2 
+ L. meabilis passable ; see -bility.I In- 
ability to pass or flow through a channel. 
Imm e a surable (ime'^turabT, imm-), a. 
1440. [lM- 2 .] That cannot be measured; 
immense. 

The \mst L Aby^ Milt. P.L. vil 211. Hence 
Immea-surabrlify, Immea-surahleness, in- 
capability of being measured^ Immea'surably adv. 
Imm eastired (imcgioid, imm-), a. 1456. 
[Im- ®.] Not measured ; immense, vast. 
tlmmecbaTdcal, a. 1715. [Im- 2] Not 
mechanical -1796. Hence Immecha’iiicaUy 
adv. So flmme’clianism, non-mechanical 
property;^ inertia. 

Irnmediacy (imrdiasi). 1605. [f. next ; see 
- ACY.] I . F reedom from intermediate agency ; 
direct relation or connexion; directness. b. 
Logic, etc. (See Immediate 2, quots.) 1834. 
2. The condition of being the immediate lord 
or vassal (see Immediate 1 b.) 1762. 3. The 

condition Of being immediate in time 1856, 

I. Lear v. iii. 65. x. Varel lost its i. or indepen- 
dency, and stands at present under the superiority of 
Oldenburg 7762. 3. I. of enjoyment 1856. 

Imme diate (imPdi/t), a. {adv.) 1533. [ad 
med.L. immediatus, f. im- (IM-®) + mediatus 
Mediate.] i. That has no intermediary or 
intervening member, medium, or agent ; that is 
in actual contact or direct relation 1548. b. 
spec. In Feudal language, said of the relation 
between two persons, one of whom holds of the 
other directly, as in i. lord, tenant, tenure'. 
also ellipt. == Holding directly of the sovereign 
or lord paramount, spec, in Germany, of the 
Emperor 1543. 3. Acting or existing without 

any intervening medium or agency; involving 
actual contact or direct relation; opp. to medi- 
ate and remote 1533. 3. Having no person, 

thing, or space intervening, in place, order, or 
succession; proximate, nearest, next; close, 
near ; often used loosely, of a distance which is 
of no account 1602. 4. Of time : Present or 

next adjacent ; of things : Pertaining to the 
time current or instant 1605. Taking effect 
without delay ; instant 1568. 5. Having a 

direct bearing 1725. t6. adv. [partly L. immedi- 
ate.'] Immediately 1508-1626. 

1. His [the Emperor’s]^ more i, servants Gibbon. 
The i. object of all art is either pleasure or utility 
Buckle, a. By Our owne ymmediate commaunde 
1625. Phr. Intmediaie inference (Logic) : an infer, 
ence drawn from a single premiss, without the inter- 
vention of a middle terra. I. knowledge (Philos.) : 
knowledge of self-evident truth; intuitive knowledge. 

1. auscultation (Med.) : auscultation performed with- 

out the stethoscopje. 3. You are the most i. to our 
throne Haml. i.^ii, 109, In the i. neighbourhood 
(mod.) 4. The i. future Froude, An i. reply will 
oblige (mod.), $. Destitute of obvious or i. utility 

X896. Hence lmme*diateiiess. 

Immediately (iml'diMi), adv. (con/.) ME. 
[f. L.immediatus -h-LY^, orig. to render L. im- 
mediate adv. (cf, prec. 6)*] i. In an immediate 
way ; by direct agency; directly. 3. With no 
person, thing, or distance intervening in time, 
space, order, or succession ; closely ; proxi- 
mately; directly 1466, 3. Without any delay; 
instantly ME. b. as conj. (ellipt. for immedi- 
ately that). The^ moment that 1839. 

I. Canow..was immediatly vnder the dominion of 
the Tartars Hakluyt, I. holden of the Crown 1647. 
3. He bade me goe immeadiatlye 1500. 

Immediatism (imrdiAiz’m). 1825. [f. Im- 
mediate a. -t* - 1 SM.J I. Immediateness. rare. 

2. The principle of immediate action ; in U. S. 
Hist, the policy of the immediate abolition of 
slavery 1835 I hence Imme*diatist 1835. 

Immedicable (ime*dikab’l), a. 1533. [See 
Im- ® and Medicable.] Incapable of being 
healed, incurable. Also transf. and fig. 


I. wounds 1596, disaffection Milt. Imme'dicably 
adv. 

Immelodious (imi'lJu’dios, imm-), <2. 1601. 
[Im-®.] Unmelodious. 
immemorable (ime*m6rab’l), a. 1552. 
[See Im- ® and Memorable.] i. Not memor- 
able; not worth remembering, f2. = Im- 
memorial -1796. 

Immemorial (imzinosTial), a. 1602. [See 
Im-® and Memorial.] That is beyond 
memory or out of mind; ancient beyond 
memory or record ; extremely old. 

The moan of doves in i. elms Tennyson. /. usage 
(Law) : a practice which has existed time out of mind ; 
custom.; prescription. Hence ImmemoTially 
Immense (imems), a. (sb.) 1490. [a. F., 
ad. L, immensus, f. im~ {Im- ®) + mensus, pa. 
pple. of metiri to measure.] i. Unmeasured ; 
hence, immeasurably large; boundless ; infinite, 
? Ohs. 1599. 2. Extremely great or large; vast, 
huge 1490. 3. slang. Splendid 1762. 4, sb. 

Immensity 1791. 

1. That i- and boundless ocean Of nature’s riches 
Daniel, z. I. Armies 1660. At i. length 1895. An 
i. eater (mod.). Hence Iiame*nse-ly adv.. -ness, 
flmmemsible, a. 1579. [a. F. or ad. L. 

'^immensibilis, i, im- (Im- ®) + mens-, metiri to 
measure; see -ible.] Immeasurable; im- 
mense -1630. 

Imm ensity (imemsiti). 1450. [a. F, im- 
mensitd, OT 2.6., L. tmmensitas.) i. The quality 
or condition of being immense; boundlessness, 
infinity. 3. Vast magnitude; hugeness 1652; 
an immense deal 1778. 3. That which is im- 

mense 1631. 

I. The i. of God Stillingfl. Thou, whose exterior 
semblance doth belie Thy Soul’s i- Wordsw. 2. The 
i. of the disaster 18S3. 3. Thou . . shutt’st in little 
room I. Donne. Yon blue i. Byron. 

timmemsive, a. 1604. [ad. obs. f. im- 
mensif' see -IVE.] Immeasurable, immense 
-1648. 

Immensiirable (imemsiurabT, -Jur-), a. 
1535* [a. F. ; see Im- 2 and Mensurable.] 
Immeasurable, 

What an L space is the Firmament Derham. 
Hence ImmensTirabi’lity, Immemsurableness. 
f lmm emsurate, a. 1654. [ad. late L. im- 
mensuratus, f. im- (IM- ®) + mensziratus.) Un- 
measured, immense -1766. 

Immerd (ims'id), v. rare. 1635. [f. (nit.) 
im- (IM-^) + merda dung.] trans. To bury in 
or cover with ordure. 

Immerge (imaud^, imm-), v. Now rare. 
1611. [ad. L. immergere, f. im~ (IM-^) + mer- 
gere to Merge,] i. trans. To dip, plunge, put 
under the surface of a liquid ; to immerse 
1624. Also transf. and fig. 3. intr. (for 
refil) To plunge or dip oneself in a liquid ; to 
sink. Also transf. and fig. 1706. f b. spec. 
of a celestial body: To enter the shadow of 
another in an eclipse, or to disappear behind 
another in an occultation; to sink below the 
horizon -1787. 

^ I. Toi. birds in spirits 1770. fig. We..i. ourselves 
in luxury Johnson, a. I. up to the Breast in a warm 
Bath Wesley. Hence Imme'rgence, the action of 
immerging. 

flmmergent, a. Erron. sp. of Emergent, 
in sense * urgent ’ -1792. 
tlmme*rit, sb. 1628. [f. Im- 2 + Merit.] 
Demerit -1750. 

tlnmie*rited,///. n:. 1600. [Im- 2 .] Un- 
merited. Hence tlmme*rit v. not to deserve 
or merit (only in pres. pple. 2xAppl, a.). 
flmmeTitous, a. [f. L. immeritus + -ous.] 
Undeserving, without merit. Milton. 
Immerse (iiii6*is), 1605. \i.I,.immers-y 
immergere (see Immerge).] i. trans. To dip 
or plunge into a liquid ; to put overhead in 
water, etc.; spec, to baptize by immersion. 
Also transf and \fig. 3. transf. and fig. To 
plunge or sink into a (particular) state of body 
or mind ; to steep, absorb in some action or 
activity. Chiefly pass, or refl. 1664. 3 - 

for refl. To plunge oneself, sink, become 
absorbed (lit. and fig.). Now rare or Obs. 
1667. 

X. To i. meat in a solution of salt 1879. transf. 
More than a mile immers’d within the wood Dryden, 
fig. Other formes.. are more immersed into matter 
Bacon. a. A youth immersed in Mathematics 
COWPER, 
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royal bodyguard of ancient Persia; also, for 
other troops 1803. b. A person, esp. an author, 
of enduring fame. Usu. in //. 18S2. 3. That 

■which IS immortal ; immortality 1841. 

I. Under yon great city Sght no few Sprung from 
Immortals Cowper. 

Hence ImmoTtalism, a doctrine of or l^lief in 
immortality. Immowtalist, one wno believes in 
immortality. ImmoTtaliy adz-, eternally! per- 
petually; coUoq* infinitely. 

Immortality ME. [a. F. im~ 

morialiUt ad. L. im 77 iortaUtaiem J i. The 
quality or condition of being immortal ; exemp- 
tion from death or annihilation; endless exis- 
tence; eternity; perpetuity, a. Enduring fame 
or remembrance 1535. 

I. Phr. Condiiiotial i, \ the theological doctrine that 
human i. is conditional upon faith in Christ. This 
mortall must put on immortalite Tindale i Cor. xv. 53. 
The Sadducees denied.. the i. of the Soul Baxter. 
X Shakspeare’s i. is secure 1866. 

immortalizatioii (imp italaiz^i -Jan) . 1603. 
[f. next -f -ATioN.] The action of immortaliz- 
ing, or fact of being immortalized. 
Immortalize (imputabiz), 1566. [f. 
Immortal + -ize.] i. imns. To render im- 
mortal ; to e.xempt from death 1633 ; to per- 
petuate 1566; to confer enduring fame upon 
(the prevailing sense); also absol. 1589. 12. 

intr. To become immortal {rare) 1737. 

I. A genius.. who has immortalized Edinburgh, — 
Walter Scott Lo. Cockburn. Hence ImmoTtaJxrer. 
11 Immortelle (impiteT, jiFr. zmmortgl). 1833. 
[Fr. (short for flsur immorielle),] A name for 
various composite flowers of papery texture 
(esp species of Helichrysurrit Kdraiiikemum^ 
etc.) which retain their colour after being dried; 
*= Everlasting. 

Immortificatioa (impatihk^i-Jan). 1626. 
[ad. eccl.L. immortificaiio'y see Im-® and 
Mortification.] AVant of mortification; a 
condition of the soul in which the passions are 
not mortified. 

flmoio te, <2. 1601. 'L, immotus?^ Un- 

moved -1685. 

Immotile (im(Ja*til, -sil), a. 1872. [f. Im-2 
+ Motile.] Not motile* ; incapable of move- 
ment. So Immo’tive a. 1627. 

Immovable (im? 7 *vab’l), a. (an<i sh^ ME. 
[f. Im -2 4 Movable.] 

A. adj. I. lit. That cannot be moved physi- 

cally ; firmly fixed ; incapable of movement. 
Often loosely: Motionless, stationary, fixed, 
a.yfg. Not subject to change; unalterable, fixed 
ME.; steadfast, unyielding 1534 ; emotionless, 
impassive 1639, 3. Law. Not liable to be re- 

moved; permanent; opp. to movable 1449. 

I, I. as Statues 1662. z. Immovable feast \ see 
Feast sb. Resting immooveable in his counsels 1600. 
His features were L Dickens 3. All commodities, 
Moveable and Immoveable Hobbes. 

B. sb. {Law.) A piece or article of property 
that is immovable (see A. 3); usu. in pl.^lm- 
movable property, as land and things adherent 
thereto, as trees, buildings, servitudes 1588. 

Hence Immovabi'Uty, Immowableuess, i. 
quality or condition. Immo’vably adv, in an 
i. manner {lit. andy^.), 

Immund (imz>*nd), a. rare. 1621. [ad. L, 
immundus. Qi.'F. iminonde.~\ Unclean, foul, 
tltnmtmdi’City. 1530. [ad. obs. F. immondi- 
cite^ irreg. f. immondice impurity, ad, L, im- 
munditia.l Uncleanness, impurity ; filthiness; 
in fl. impurities --1660. 

Imnituie (imiw-n) , a. ME. [ad. L. immu- 
nis exempt, f. im^ (IM-^) + munis ready to 
serve, mtmus service, duty.] i. Free {Ji’om 
some liability) ; exempt. Obs. exc. fig. from 2. 
a. sfec. Having immunity from poison, con- 
tagion, etc., esp. through inoculation, etc. 1881 , 
serring to develop immunity 1902. 

Iimnimity (imi? 7 *niti). ME. [ad. L. im- 
munitas, f, immunis Immune; see -ifY, and 
cf. F. immuniUL^ i. Law. Exemption from a 
service, obligation, or duty; freedom from 
liability to taxation, jurisdiction, etc. ; privilege 
granted to an individual or a corporation con- 
ferring particular exemptions. Also less 
strictly : Non-liability, privilege. Also with fl. 
n. spec. {Reel.) Exemption of eccl. persons and 
things from secular or civil liabilities, buMens, 
or duties. Chiefly with and ^ 7 . 1513. t3. 

Undue freedom, licence --1680, 4. Exemption 
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from any usual liability, or from anything in- 
jurious 1592. 5. The condition of being im- 

mune; immunization , see Immune a. 2. 1879. 

I. I. from taxation ■without consent of parliament 
Hallam. 2. The immunite. . of that sacred Sanctuarie 
More. 4. I. from Trouble Hale, from snakes 1894. 
5, Tne i. of vipers from their own poison 18S7, 

Immunize (i'miwnoiz), v. 1892. [f. Im- 

i MUNE -I- -IZE.] irans. To render immune from 
■ poison or infection. Hence Immuiiiza'tion, 
immunizing or being immunized. 

I Immure (imiu^u), v. [ad. med.L. 

I immurare, f. im- (IM- + murus w'all. Cf. F. 
emmurer.^ ti. irans. To wall in, to surround 
with walls; to fortify -1746. 2. To enclose 

within walls ; to imprison ; to confine as in a 
prison 1588. Also traoisf and fig. (now rare). 
3. To build into a wall ; to entomb in a wall. 
Also transf. 1675. 

1. An Altar . .immured by a Square Wall 1698. 2. 

Immur’d (in the Fleet) Howell, ha. the walls of_a 
cloister 1791. fig» Loue. .Liues not alone emured in 
the braine Shaks, refi. To u himself, .in a German 
University 1826. Hence timmu'fe s 5 . something 
that immures ; a wall Shaks. Imm'UTement, im- 
prisonment, confinement. 

IimnU'Sical, a. Now rare. 1626. [Im- 2.] 
Not musical or harmonious. 

Immutable (imii 7 'tab'l), a. ME. [ad. L. 
immuiabilis; see Im-^.] Not mutable; not 
subject to or susceptible of change; unalterable, 
b. teckn. Invariable; used e.g. of the markings 
of a species 1621. 

We speak of eternal and i. justice Jowett. Hence 
Immutabi’lity, Immu-tableness. Immu'tably 
adv. 

Immutate (i*mi2rt<ft), a. rare. 1788. [ad. 
L. hnmntatuSj f. im- (Im-2) .f. mutatus.\ Un- 
changed. So f Immtrte a. 1639. 
flmmuta^tion. 1540. [ad. L. ivimuta- 
tioncm ; see next.] Mutation, change, altera- 
tion, transformation -1704. 
flmmU'te, v. 1613. [ad. L. immutare^ f. 
zm- + mz£tare.~] trails. To produce a 

change in; to alter, transform -1661. 

Imp (imp), [OE. mfia (or ? pi. 
impan^ related to impian to Imp; see next.] 
ti. A young shoot; a sapling; a sucker, slip, 
scion -1672. fa. A graft -1706. 3. Scion (esp. 
of a noble house); oJfspring, child (usu. male). 
Obs. since 17th c., exc. as a literary archaism, 
or as in 5. ME. b. = * Child ’ {fig. and 
transf). Ohs. or arch. ME. 4. spec. A child 
of the devil or of hell 1526; hence, a little devil 
or demon, an evil spirit 1584. 5. A mischievous 

child ; a young urchin; often used playfully 
1642. t6. A youth ; fellow, lad, boy -1889. 

7. A piece added on, to eke out, lengthen out, 
or enlarge something: e.g. fan additional tag 
to a bell-rope ; an addition to a beehive to in- 
crease its height {dial.}; a length of twisted 
hair in a fishing-line {dial.) 1595. 

3. Prince Edward, that goodly ympe Hall. b. 
Art thou.. that Impe of Glory? Quarles. 4. The 
Devil’s Impe the Pope 1648. A scoffing man . .shows 
more of the i. than of the angel Carlyle. Small i. of 
blackness, off at once Locker To Printer's Devil. 
5. I was.. an incorrigibly idle i, Scott. 

Imp (imp), V, [OE. impian (rare) — 
OHG. impfon (G. impfen)^ ? ult, from Gr. 
l}x<pl)€Lv.'] tx. irans. To graft, engraft ~i68i. 
3. transf. and fig. To engraft, implant ; to in- 
I lay, set or fix in {arch.) ME. 3. Falconry. To 
' engraft feathers in a damaged wing, so as to 
restore or improve the powers of fl.ight; hence, 
allusively 1477. 4. To extend, lengthen, en- 

large, add to; to eke out; to repair; to add on 
a piece to 1592. 

2. They weie imped m the wicked family of Ahab 
Trapp. 3. Ymping a father to make me five Lvly. 
Phr. To i. the uuti^s of to strengthen the flight of ; 
Their Buzzard- wings, imp’d with our Eagles^ Plumes 
Drayton. If I imp my wing on thine, Affliction shall 
advance the flight in me Geo. Herbert. Imp’d with 
Wings, The Grubs proceed to Bees with pointed 
Stings Dryden. 4. To i. out unavoidable defects 
with [etc.] Clarendon. 

Imp. Abbrev, of imfierator^ imperial.^ im- \ 
primaUtr^ etc. I 

tlmpaxable, a, 1571. [f. Im- 2 + L. pacare 
-H-ABLE.] Tliat cannot be appeased ; implac- 
able -1602. Hence f Impacabi-lity. 

Impack (impse’k), v. rare. 1590. [f. Im- 1 
-i- Pack v. ] trans. To pack in ; to press 


1 closely together into a mass. Hence Impa*ck' 

I ment, impacking or being impacked. 

' Impact (rmpsekt), sb. 1781. [ad. L. type 
f^impactus, f. ppl. stem of zmpingere.'j The 
act of impinging; the striking of one body 
against another ; collision . Chiefly m Dy?ia- 
mzes, in reference to momentum. Also fig. 

The i. of the vibrations of the luminous ether on the 
retina Huxley. fg. The i. of barbarian conquest 
Stubbs. 

tliiipa*ct, ppl. a. 1563. [ad. L. impactus, 
zmpingere.\ = Impacted. Const. b.s pple. or 
ad]. -1652. 

Impact (impse*kt), z^. 1601. [orig. and u&u. 

. in pa. pple. impacted, f. L. impactus -h -ed ^ ; 
the vb. is from this.] i. Dans, lb press closely 
into or in something ; to fix firmly in ; to pack 
in. 2. To stamp or impress {o7z something). 
Gale. 3. To make impact with 1916. 
Impa*cted, ppl. a. 1683. [See prec.] 
Pressed closely in, firmly fixed. 

Impaction (impse-kfsn). 1739. I^- 

pactionem.'] The action of becoming, or con- 
dition of being, impacted or firmly fixed in. 
So Ioipa*ctmeiit. 

Impaint (imp^irnt), v. 1596. [f. Im- 1 + 
Paint v.I irans. To paint upon something, 
depict. I Hen. IV, V. i. 80. 

Impair (impea*x), sb.'^ Obs. ot arch. 1568. 
[f. Impair v.'\ An act of impairing; the being 
impaired ; impairment. 

I-mpair, (and sb.^). 1606. [Cf. F. zV«- 

unequal.] ti. ('') ‘Unsuitable* (T.), un- 
fit; inferior. (But the reading is disputed.) 
Tr. ^ Or. IV. v. 103. 2. Not paired ; odd 1839. 
b. sb. An unpaired or odd one 1880. 

Impair (impe»z), v. [ME. empaire^ ein- 
peire, a. OF. empeinr to make worse : — L. 
type '^impeiorare, f. zw- (Im- ’vpeior. Refash, 
alter L. in i5tb c.] i. trans. To make worse, 
less valuable, or weaker; to lessen injuriously ; 
to damage, injure, a. intr. (for Togrow 
or become worse ; to suffer injury or loss ; to 
deteriorate ME. 

I. It never wastes nor empairs an Estate Fuller. 
Truth No years i. Young, z. Flesh may empaire.. 
but reason can repaire Spenser. Hence ImjjaiT- 
able a. {rare) that can be impaired. ImpaiTer. 
Impai*rment, the action of impairing; the being 
impaired; deterioration ME. 

Bnpalace (impsedes), v. 1611. [iM-i.] 

trans. To place or install in a palace, 
fimpa datable, a. rare. 1787. [Im- 2,] 
Not palatable ^1814. 

Impale (imp^*l), v. 1530. Also *1 em-. [a. 
F. empaler^ ad. med.L, iinpalare, f. im- (IM-^) + 
palus stake.] i. trans. To enclose ■with pales or 
stakes; to surround with a palisade; to fence 
in. Also transf. and fig. Now rare. fb. 
Mil. To enclose or surround (troops) for de- 
fence, as with other troops, or with wagons, 
etc. (Improp., To set in array.) -1670. 2. 

To surround for adornment; to encircle, as 
with a crown or garland ; to border, edge. Obs. 
or arch. 1553. 3. Her. To marshal (two coats 
of arms) side by side on one shield, divided 
palewise 1605. fb. fig. To place side by side 
-1659. 4. To thrust a pointed stake through 

the body of; to fix upon a stake thrust up 
through the body 1613. -A^Iso transf. 

I. Their country goeth under the tearme of The 
English Pale, because the first Englishmen, .did em- 
pale for themselves certaine limits in the East part of 
the Hand Camden's Brit. 11. 73 (Ireland). D. The 
Legionaries stood, . impal'd with light armed Milton. 

3. b. The Admission of St. Patrick.. to be match'd 
and impaled with the Blessed Virgin in the Honour 
thereof Fuller. 4. Let them.. be. empal’d and left 
To writhe at leisure round the bloody stake Addison. 
transf. The falcon often impales himself on the long 
and sharp beak [of the heron] 1807. 

Impalement (imp^iTment). 1598. Algo 
fem-. [a. 'F.empalement, f. empaler; see -MENT.] 
I. The action of enclosing with pales ; concr. an 
enclosing fence or palisade 1611. Also transf, 
and fig. fa, Bot. Applied to the calyx, and, in 
composite flowers, to the involucre -1799. 3* 

Her. The marshalling of two coats of arms side 
by side on one shield divided palewise ; the ai’ms 
so marshalled 1774, 4. The torture or punish- 
ment of impaling (see Impale v. 4) 1630. 5. 

The act or fact of being impaled upon the 
spikes of a gate, etc. 1887. 
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tlmpa*ler. 1671. [f. Impale z;. + -erI.] 
Applied by Grew to each of the calyx-leaves or 
sepals of a single flower, and the bracts of a 
composite. 

fliipa'llid, z/. rare. [f. Im-'^ + Pallid.] 
trans. To render pallid or pale. Feltham. 
Impalm (impa.*m), z/. ra;e. 1611. [f. Im -1 
-f Palm si>. \ trans. To take or grasp in the 
palm of the hand ; also Jig, 
flmpa-lmed, a. [f. Im- I -f falmed^ repr. 
L. palmatus.] Embroidered with palm- 
branches : said of the tunica worn by Roman 
generals in their triumphal processions. Fel- 
tham. 

Impalpable (impse-lpab’l), a. 1509. [a. 

F.; see and Palpable.] i. Incapable of 
being felt; imperceptible to the touch; intangi- 
ble. Said of things immaterial; also, of very 
fine powder, in which no grit is felt. 3. Jig, 
Not (readily) apprehensible by the mind ; pro- 
ducing no definite impression; ‘intangible' 

1774* 

I. A thing i., A shadow Cowper. An i. transparent 
gas 1873. z. The almost i. beauties of st>le and ex- 
pression 183S. Hence Impalpabi'lity, i. quality. 
Impa'lpably adv. 

Impalsy (imppflzi), v. 1750. [f. Im -1 + 

Palsy J To affect with or as with palsy, to 
paralyse. 

Impaltidism (imp3e*li2^diz’m), 1881. [f. 

Im- 1 + L, pains, palude7n. marsh + -ISM.] The 
general morbid state occurring in inhabitants 
of marshy districts. 

Impanate (imp^-n^, i*mpamT), pph a, 
1550. [ad. med L. impanaiiis; see Impane.] 
Contained or embodied in bread ; see Impan A- 
TION. So Impanate v, {j'are)t to embody in 
bread. 

Impanation (impan<?i‘j9n). 1548. [ad. 
med.L. impanation&m, f. impa7iare\ see Im- 
pane.] In Eucharistic theory: A local pre- 
sence or inclusion of the body of Christ in the 
bread after consecration : one of the modifica- 
tions of the doctrine of the real presence. 
Impanator (i-mpan^itsj). 1855. [ad. med. 
L. impanatorentf f. impatiart (see next).] One 
who holds the doctrine of impanation. 
flmpame, v. 1547. [ad. med.L. impanare,, 
f. m- (Im-^) + panis bread.] ti'ans. To em- 
body in bread ; see Impanation -1548. 
Impamel, impa*nnel, v, 1514. Var. of 
Empanel v . 

Imparadise, em- (impse'radsis, em-), v. 
1586. [See iM-i and Paradise.] i. tra7is. 
To place in, or as in, Paradise ; to transport, 
ravish 1592. 3. To make a paradise of (a 

place or state) 

I. Imparadis’t in one anothers arms Milt. 

flmparalleled (impccTaleld), a, 1604. [f. 
Im--^ ■^paralleled,’] Without parallel, match- 
less --1680. 

tlmpaTdonable, <2. 1523. [Im- 2] Not to 
be pardoned, unpardonable -“1797. FIcnce 
flmpaTdonably adv, 

Iniparidigitate(impoe:ridi’d3il/t), a, 1864. 

[f. L. impar 4 - DIGITATE.] ZooL Having ah 
odd number of fingers or toes on each limb; 
penssodactyl. 

Iniparipimiate (-pi-nA), a. Also -pennate. 
1847. [ad. mod.L, imparipmnatus (Linn.) ; 
cf. prec. and Pinnate.] Bot, Pinnate (as a 
leaf) with an odd terminal leaflet. 
Imparisyllabic (imj:s2;risiUn'bik), a. 1730. 
[f. L. impar 4 - SYLLABIC.] Gram. Aioplicd to 
Greek and Latin nouns which have not the same 
number of syllables in all the cases : e.g. nom. 
Ic^is, gen. lapidis', etc. Also t-ical 1671. 
Imparity (impte'riti). Now rare or Obs. 
1563. [ad. late L. imparllas; see and 
Parity.] i. ~ Disparity i. ts. = Dis- 
parity 2. -1687. j'3. Of numbers: The 

quality of not being divisible into two equal (in- 
tegral) parts; unevenness; an uneven or odd 
number -1659. 

1. That there might he no imparitie nor inequality 
at all among his citizens Holland. 3. By two and 
three, the first parity and i, Sia T. Browne. 
Impark (impark), v. Also i em-. ME. 
[a. AF. enparker, OF. emparguer, i, em- (IM-^) 
4- pare Park.] i. trans. To enclose in a 
park, as beasts of the chase ; hence ge^u to 


confine, shut up. 3. To enclose (land) for a 
park 1535 

I. Their Deer are no where imparked 1665. Hence 
Imparka’tion, enclosure of land for a park (also 
gen.). 

Imparl (impaui), v. Also em-. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1461. [a. obs. F, emparler to speak, 

plead.] ti. intr. To speak together, or with 
another, upon a matter ; to parley -i6co. 3. 
Law. * To have license to settle a litigation 
amicably ; to obtain delay by adjustment ' 
(Wliarton). Obs. in practice; see next, 2. 
1461. f 3. trans. To talk over {rare) -1805. 

Imparlance (impaulans). Obs, exc. Hist. 
^579* [a- AF. '^emparlaunce\ see prec. and 

-ANCE.j ti. Conference, discussion, parleying 
-1828. 3. Law. An extension of time to put 

in a response in pleading a case, on the (real 
or fictitious) ground of a desire to negotiate for 
an amicable settlement; a continuance of the 
case to another day; a petition for, or leave 
granted for, such delay. (Abolished in 1853.) 
Also Jig. 

z. But with rejoinders and replies. .Demur, i., and 
essoign, The parties ne'er could issue join Swift. 

Imparsonee (impajs(Jhr), a. 1607. [f. 

med.L. impersonata, f. im- (IM-^) 4* persona 
Parson ; see -ee 1.] Bed. Law. In phr. 
Parson hnparsonee, a clergyman duly presented, 
instituted, and inducted into a parsonage or 
rectory. 

Impart (impact), v. 1471. [a. OF. em-.^ 

impar Hr, ad. L. impartire (usu. impert-) to 
share, f. im- (IM-^) 4- partire to Part.] i. j 
trans. To give a part or share of; to make 
another a partaker of; to bestow, communicate. 1 
(Usu, (now only) with immaterial object.) Also j 
absol, 1477. 3. To communicate as knowledge j 

or information ; to make known, tell, relate j 
{arch.) 1547. tb. reji. To make known one's 
mind -1653. f 3. To give a share of to each of 
several persons; to distribute -1601. t4. To 

have or get a share of ; to partake -1655. fb. 
ijiir. To partake in -1615. 

I. Thee stars imparted no light 1583. absol. He 
that hath two coats, let him i, to him that hath none 
Lnke iiL ii. 2. When I did first i. my loue to you 
Shaks. b. Imparting himself equally to all Men 
Clarendon. Hence Impa*rtance not on L. 

analogies), Imparta’tion, the action of imparting ; 
communication. ImpaTter, one who or that which 
imparts. 

Impartial (impaMjal),^:. 1593. [Im-2.] i. 
Not partial ; not favouring one more than 
another; unprejudiced, unbiased, fair, just, 
equitable, fs. Not fragmentary; entire, com- 
plete {rare) 1716. Us. Misused for partial. 
R0771. ^ ynl. Qo. 1, 1 . 1856, 

I. An i. Conscience South, Soveiejgn Jwiius Lett ., 
tribunal 1838. z. An i. and universal Obedience 
Blackall. Hence Impa'rtialist {rare), one who pro- 
fesses impartiality. Impa*rtial*ly -ness (rare). 

Impartiality (impaijiise-liti). 1611. [f. 

prec. 4- -ITY.] I. The quality of being im- 
partial; freedom from prejudice or bias; fair- 
ness. ta. Completeness. Blackall. 

I. I. to children Fielding. Atone of historic i, 1836. 

Impartible (impautibT), a.'^ {sb.) 1398. 

[ad. late L. impart ibilis’; seelM -2 and Parti- 
ble.] I. Incapable of being^ parted or divided ; 
not subject to partition; indivisible. Now 
chiefly legal. 3. sb. Something that is indivisi- 
ble 1788. 

1. The question.. whether the estate.. was partible 
or i. 1890. Hence ImpartibiTity h i- qualiLy 1656. 
ImpaTtibly adv. 1631, 

j-Impartible, a.^ rare. 1631. [f. L. impai'- 
tiri ; see -IBLE.] Capable of being imparted. 
Hence Impartibility ^ communicability. 

Imparticipable (impaiti‘sipab’ 1 ), a. {sbP) 
1789. [IM-^.J I. Incapable of being partici- 
pated or shared, 3. sb. An imparticipable 
thing 1789. 

Impartment (impa-atmSnt). 1602. [f. Im- 
part V, 4- -MENT.] The fact of imparting, or 
that which is imparted; communication; a 
communication. 

It beckons you to go away with it, As if it some i. 
did desire To you alone Haml. 1. iv. 59. 

Impassable (impa*saVl), ds. 1568. [Im- 2.] 
la That cannot be passed along, through, or 
across, ta. That cannot pass (away or 
through) -i8$2, 3. That cannot be made to 

pass {rare) 1865. 


I 1. 1. Woods Dampier, bounds 1844. 3. To make 

; half-sovereigns practically i. 18S7. Hence Im- 
passabi’lity, Impa*ssableiiess, i. quality or con- 
dition. Impa*ssably adv. 

I) Impasse (gnpa*s, impo’s). 1851. [F., f. 

im- {Im- 2 ) 4- stem of passer A road or way 
having no outlet; a blind alley, ‘cul-de-sac'. 
Also Jig. 

impassible (imp^-sibl), a. ME. [a. F. ; 
see Im-^ and Passible.] i. Incapable of 
suffering; not subject to pain. a. Incapable of 
suffering injury or detriment 1491. 3. Incapa- 

ble of feeling or emotion; impassive, insensible, 
unimpressible 1 592. ■j•4. Insufferable {rare) 

-1665. 

I. That L state, where all tears shall be wiped from 
our eyes 1667. z. I as air Bailey. 3 He was i. be- 
fore victory, before danger, before defeat Thackeray. 
Hence Impassibi*lity, Iinpa‘ssibleness, the 
quality of being i. Impa’ssibly adv. 

Impassion (impse-Jon), v. Also fern-. 
1591* [a-cl. It. tmpassmiare, f. z;;z- (Im-^) 4 - 
passione PASSION.] trans. 'To fill or inflame 
with passion ; to excite deeply or strongly. 
Also absol. Hence Impa*ssionable a. easily 
roused to passion. (Diets.) 

Impassionate (impse'Jon/t), tz.i Nownzr-?. 
1590. [ad. It. impassionato \ see prec.] == Im- 
passioned. Hence Impa'ssionately adv, 
Impassionate, rz.2 Now?rz?r, 1621. [f. 
Im- 2 -h Passionate.] Free from passion; 
dispassionate. 

Impassionate (impse’Jsn^it), v. 1639. [f. 
Impassion ATE a.‘^\ see -ate 2.] i. trans. = 
Impassion 1641. t2. i'atr. To be or become 

impassioned -1646. 

Impassioned (impse'Jond), ppl, a. Also 
fem-. 1603. [f. Impassion z'. 4- -ED ^.] Filled 
or inflamed with passion ; deeply moved ; 
passionate, aident. 

The Tempter all impassiond thus began Milt, 

IX. 678. Hence Inipa*ssioned-ly adv , -ness. 
Impassive (impse’siv), a. 1667. [Im- 2.] 
I. = Impassible i. 2. Naturally without 
sensation; not susceptible of physical impres- 
sion or injury, invulnerable 1687 1 insensible, 
unconscious 1848. 3. Deficient in, or void of, 

mental feeling or emotion; unimpressionable, 
apathetic; also, in good sense, imperturbable, 
serene 1699. 4. Intolerable {ra}'e) 1828. 

X. Milt. P, L. vr. 455. z. On the i. Ice the 
light’nmgs play Pope. 3. An attitude of i. reserve 
Froude. Hence Impa*ssively adv. 1828, -ness 
1648. Impassi*vity 1794. 

Impastation (impsesti^i'Jsn). 1727. [f. 

next.] The formation of a paste; also concr. a 
sort of mason's-work, made of stucco, or stone 
ground small, and wrought up again in manner 
ol a paste. 

Impaste (imp^’st), v. 1548. [ad. It. 1771- 
pastare, f. im- (IM- ^) 4 - pasta PASTE. Cf. F. 
e 777 pdter,'\ 1, trans. To enclose in or encrust 
with or as with a paste. 3. To make into a 
paste or crust 1576. 3. Pamting, To paint 

by laying on colour thickly 1727. 

z. Ha 7 nl. II. ii. 481. 3, Heavily impasted pictures 

1865. 

Ijlmpasto (impa-st^). 1784. [It., f. impa- 

siare (see prec.).] Pamting. The laying on of 
colour thickly; impasting, as a characteristic 
of style; see prec. 3. Also attrii. 
atirib. It is impossible to clean i. work 1880. 

tlmpa*sture, z/. 1612. [f. Im- 1 4- Pasture 
sb.] I. t 7 'a 7 is. To place in a pasture; to turn 
out to graze -1614. 3- To enclose for pasture. 
Blithe. 

fimpa-tible, a. 1541. [ad. L. mipaiibilisj 
f. ifTi- (Im- 2 ) ■‘rpatlbzlis, f. pati to suffer.] i. •=; 
Impassible i, 2. 3. Intolerable -1659. 

X. The Devil, .is a Spirit, and so i. of materiall Fire 
Fuller. 

Impatience (imp^fjens). ME. [a. OF. un- 
pacicnce, -patience, ad. L. impatientia, f. im~ 
(Im- 2 ) 4 - patientia] see -ENCE.] The fact or 
quality of being impatient. 1.’ Want of endu- 
rance; failure to bear suffering, annoyance, etc. 
with equanimity; irascibility. Often with of, 
or inf. 3 . esp. Intolerance of delay; restless- 
ness of desire or expectation; restless eagerness 
1581. 

X. [Thou] inakest fortune wroth and Aspere by 
thine in-pacience Chaucer. I. of cold and wet Tof- 
SELL, of contradiction DTsraeli. a. I wait with i. 
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for. . your return 1712. So flmpa'tdency i^,esp. as a 
quality or^disposition). 

Im^tient (imp^i’Jent), a. (sb.) ME. [a. 
OF, impacunt, impatient, ad. L. impahentem, 
f. 2z«-(Im- 2) and paii.'\ i. Not patient; not 
bearing or enduring (pain, etc.) uith com- 
posure ; easily provoked. Also transf. of 
action or speech : Indicating impatience. Often 
with of, inf, or dependent clause. 2. That does 
not willingly endure delay; restless m desire or 
expectation. Const, for, or hif 1588. b. 
transf and fig. Characterized by, or attended 
with, impatience of delay 1703. t3« ' Not to 

be borne’ (J.) -1646. 4. sb. An impatient 

person 1502. 

t. An i. Spirit is pever without Woe Steele. I. of 
advice Steele, of heat 1893. 2. I. for the day Pope. 

transf. This one L Minute 1703. 3. Spenser F. Q. 11. i. 
4^ Hence Impa’tiently adv,, t-ness (rare). 
tImpa*tromze, 1577. [a. F. impatroni- 
ser to make master of, f. patron, L. patronus', 
see iM-h] I. trans. To put in possession of, 
usu. ref. -1681. b. transf. To take possession 
of -1799. a. To patronize 1629. 

X. To i. themselves of many Cities and Strong-holds 
1681. Hence flmpa troniza'tiori, absolute seigniory 
or possession ; the act of impatronbing. 

Impave (imp^*v), v. rare. 1833. [Im- 1.] 
To pave in ; to set in a pavement. 

Impaved with rude fidelity Of art Mosaic Wordsw. 
Impavid (impsewid), a. rare. 1857. [ad. 
I.r. impavidus.'] Fearless, undaunted. Hence 
Impa'vidly adv. 

Impawn (imp9-n)j v. 1596. [f. + 

Pawn v. or i. tran^. To put in pawn; to 
pledge. Also fg. a,fg. To risk the safety of 
1613. 

llimpayable (imp^’abT, Fr. ghpgyabl’), a. 
ME. [a. F., f. i7n~ {Im-2) payer. Now often 
treated as Fr.] fi. Unappeasable. Hampole. 
3, That cannot be paid or discharged 1797. 
II3. Beyond price. b. colloq, * Beyond any- 
thing*. 1818. 

3. The cheese, the fruits, the salad . . were impayahles 
Scott. 

Impeach (impz'tj), v. enpechen, 

later empeseke, a. OF. empechier, empescher, 
mod.F. emptcher ; — ^late L. impedicare, f. hn-' 
(Im- + pedica fetter, f. pes, pedem foot. In 
senses 4 and 5 repr. L. impetere. Cf. Impeach- 
ment.] ti. //'rzzjjr.To impede, hinder, prevent 
-1690. f 3. To hinder the action, progress, 
or well-being of; to affect prejudicially; to 
hurt, endamage, impair -1691. 3. To chal- 

lenge, call in question, attack; to discredit, 
disparage 1590. 4. gen. To bring a charge 

against; to accuse of, charge with ME.; to 
‘ peach ' upon 1617 ; to find feult with, to cen- 
sure 1813. 5. spec. To accuse of treason or 

other high crime or misdemeanour (usu. against 
the state) before a competent tribunal 1568. 
Also applied transf. to analogous judicial pro- 
cesses 1734. 

I. A Ditch.. to i. the Assaults of an Enemy 1690. 

3. To i. one's credit 1600, a general rule Fielding, a 

contract Blackstone. 4, Nothing.. that might i. me 
either with error or vntiueth 159a 5. Latimer was 

impeached and accused by the voice of the Commons 
1863. Hence Impeaxh sb. f hindrance, impediment 
1551* tdetriment 1575; challenge, impeachment 1590. 
Impeaxhable a. capable of being impeached ; liable 
to impeachment ; chargeable 1503. Impea'cher, one 
who impeaches 1552. 

Impeacbment (imprtjment). ME. [a. OF. 
empechement, empeschement, mod. emphhement', 
see prec. and -ment.] The action of impeach 
ing. fi. Hindrance, obstruction; impediment 
-1674. ta. Detriment -1648. 3. A calling in 

question or discrediting ; disparagement 1478. 

4, Accusation, charge. Obs. exc. in the soft i. 
ME. 5. The accusation and prosecution of a 
person for treason or other high crime or mis- 
demeanour before a competent tribunal; in 
Great Britain, ‘ the judicial process by which 
any man, from the rank of a peer downwards, 
may be tried before the House of Lords at the 
instance of the House of Commons in U.S., 
a similar process in which the accusers are the 
House of Representatives and the court is the 
Senate 1640. 

F om. .without i. now ascended the throne Milt. 
3. Without an i. to their honour 1658. 4 A consider- 
able 1. of heresy 1865. Phr, Without impeachment 
of •waste C=law L. aisque impetitione vasti): ‘a 
reservation frequently made to a tenant for life, that 
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no man shall proceed against him for waste com- 
mitted ’ (Wharton). 5. The articles of Strafibrd’s 1. 
Hallam. 

Impearl (imp5ul', v, 1586. [ad. F. em-> 
perler\ see Im-^ and Pe.a.el. 1 i. trans. To 
deck with or as with pearls 1591. 3. To make 

pearly or pearl-like 1639. 3. To form into 

pearl' like drops 1586. 

I. The flowTy Meads, Impearl’d with tears Sylvester. 
3. Dew-drops, which the Sun Impearls on every leaf 
and every flouer Milt. P. L. y. 747. 

Impeccable (impe*kab’i), a. {sbP) 1531. 
[ad. late L, impeccabilis, f. im- (Im- ") -rpeccare ; 

: see -ble.] I. Of persons: Not liable to sin; 
exempt from the possibility of doing wrong, s. 

: Of things : Faultless, unerring 1620. 3. sb. 

One who is impeccable 1748. 

I. The Pope is not only infallible, but also i. 1670. 
Hence Innpeccabrlity, the qimlity or character of 
being i. ImpeXcably eutv. without liability to sin. 

Impeccancy (impe*kansi). 1614. [ad. 
eccl. L. impeccantia', see-ANCY.] Sinlessness; 
inerrancy. 

Impeccant (impe*kant), a. 1763. [f. Im- 2 
+ L. peccans, peccantemd] Not sinning; un- 
erring. 

Impectinate (impektin^l;), a. [Im-2.] 
E7itom. Not pectinate; not comb-toothed: 
said of antennse, etc. (Recent Diets.) 
Impecmiious (impikiw'nios), a. 1596. [f. 
Im- 2 -t Pecunious. ] Having no money, 

penniless ; in want of money. 

A poore i. creature Nashe. var. Impecu'niary. 
Hence Impecunio’Sity, lack of money ; penniless- 
ness. 

Impedance (imprdans). 1886. [f. Impede 
z/. +-.A.NCE.] Electr. /f A Hindrance ; virtual 
resistance due to seK-induction in an electrified 
body. 

Impede (imprd), v, 1605. impe- 

dire, f. im- pes, ped- foot.'] irons. To 

obstruct in progress or action ; to hinder ; to 
stand in the way of. 

My load, light as it was, impeded me Tyndall. 
Hence fluipe'dible a. that can be impeded or bin- 
dered. 

Impedient (impPdi&t), a. (sb.) 1596. 

[ad. L. impedie7item] see prec.] i. Obstruc- 
tive, hindering. 3. si, [sc. ag€nf\ 1661. 
Impediment (impe'diment), sb. ME. [ad. 
L. impedimentuni hindrance, pi. -menta bag- 
gage, f. hnpedire to IMPEDE.] i. The fact of 
impeding or condition of being impeded ; concr. 
something that impedes; a hindrance, an ob- 
struction. 3. "f A (physical) defect --1657 ; esp. 
a stammer or stutter 1494. 3. (Chiefly pi.) 

Baggage, esp. of an army; Impedimenta 
! 1540. 4. The impedited condition of a planet; 
see Impedite v. 3. 1819. 

I. Thus farre . . Haue we marcht on without i. Shaks. 
Hence tlmpe*diment v. to obstruct. Impedi- 
mental a. obstructive ; impeditive. 

II Impedimenta (impedime*nta),jA//. 1600. 
[L, ; see prec.] Things which encumber pro- 
gress ; baggage ; travelling equipment (of an 
army, etc.). 

tI*mpedite,//4 a. 1544. [ad. L. impeditusP\ 
Impeded, obstructed, hindered ; having an im- 
pediment. Astral.: see Impedite v. 2. -1671. 
Impedite (rmpzdsit), v. Now rare or Obs. 
1535, [f. L. impedit-, ppl. stem of impedire.'] 

I. = Impede i, 3. Astro I, Said of a planet 
when its influence is hindered by the position 
of another 1647. So flmpedi'tion, hindering ; 
being hindered. Impe*ditive a. of the nature 
of an impediment ; obstructhe. 

Impel (impe'l),z;. 1490. [ad. L. impellere^ 
f. im- {l'iAr^)+pellere to drive.] i. trans. To 
drive, force, or constrain (a person) to some 
action, or to do something; to urge on, incite. 
3, Hi, To drive or cause to move onward ; to 
impart motion to; to propel i6ix. 

I, Human nature will i. him to seek pleasure instead 
of virtue Towett. %. The heart. .impels the blood 
through the arteries Beddoes. Hence Impeller, i 
one who, or that which, impels. 

Impellent (imperient). 1620. [ad. L. im- 
peUentem\ see prec.] a, adf That impels; im- 
pelling. b. sb, A thing which impels 1644. 
flmpem, v, 1627. [f. Im-i + Pen or v.F] 

trans. To shut up in a pen or fold -1661, 
Hence tlmpemt pa. ppU, 1633. 
flmpemd, v}- i486, [ad. L. impendPre, f. 


hn- (IM-^) + pendere to weigh, pay out.] trails. 
To pay ; to expend ; to apply (money) ; to bestow 
-1690. 

Impend (impemd), 1599. [ad. L. iin- 
pendere, f, im- (iM-^) -t pendere to hang.] i. 
intr. To hang or be suspended {ovei) 1780. 
2. transf and fg. Of evil or danger : To hang 
threateningly {over) as about to fall 1599. 3. 

Hence ge7i. To be about to happen; to be im- 
minent 1674. 4. trans. To overhang, hover 

over {rare). 1652. 

2. Barbarism is ever impending over the civilized 
world J. H. Newman. 3. A war which was.. im- 
pending Thirlwall. 

Impendent (impendent), a. Now rare. 
1592, [ad. L. impende 7 item\ see prec.] i. 
Overhanging 1611. 3. Imminent ; near at 

hand. 

2. If.. I. horrors, threatning hideous fall One day 
upon our heads Milt. F. L. ii. 177. So Impending 
ppl. a. Hence Impendence, imminence. Im- 
pemdency, imminent or threatening character ; an 
impending circumstance. 

Impenetrability (impem/trabrliti). 1665. 
[f. next; see -ity.] i. The quality or condi- 
tion of iDeing impenetrable; inscrutability; un- 
fathomableness; ‘unsusceptibility of intellectual 
impression’ (J.) 1706. 3. A^at. Philos. That 

property of matter in virtue of which two bodies 
cannot occupy the same place at the same 
time 1665. 

Impenetrable (impemitrabl), a. 1460. 
[a. F., ad. L, impe 7 ietrabilis see IM-^ and 
Penetrable.] i. That cannot be penetrated 
or pierced; impossible to get into or through. 
Const, to, by. 2. transf and fig. Inscrutable; 
unfathomable 1531. 3. Impervious to intellec- 

tual or moral influences, impressions, or ideas 
1596. 4. Nat. Philos. Possessing impenetra- 

bility (see prec. 2) 1666. 

I. Woods i. To Starr or Sun-llght Milt. P.L. ix. 
1086. I. mist Wordsw. ^ z. An i. secret Lingard, 
countenance 1800. 3. It is the most i curre That 

euer kept with men Shaks. Hence Impemetrable- 
ness, impenetrability. Impenetrably adv. 

Impenetrate, v. 1859. [Im- 1.] trans. To 
penetrate intimately. 

Impenitence (impe*nitens). 1624. [ad. 
late L. iinpceniteTtha", see -ence.] The fact 
or condition of being impenitent ; want of 
repentance; hardness of heart ; obduracy. 

Denouncing wrauth to come On thir i. Milt. P. L. 
XI. 816. So Impe'nitencyj the quality or state of 
being impenitent. 

Impenitent (impenitent). 1532. [ad. L. 
impxnitentem, f. im- (IM- ^) + pX 7 titens PENI- 
TENT.] A. adj. Not penitent ; having no con- 
trition or sorrow for sin; unrepentant, obduiate. 

After thy hardnesse, and i. heart N.T. (Rhem.) Rom. 
Ii. 5. I. Criminals and Malefactors Steele. Hence 
Impe'nitentiy adv. 

B. sb. An impenitent person 1532. 
flmpe*nitible, tr. 1614. [f. 1 m- 2 + stem of 
L. pxnitere + -ible.] Incapable of repentance 
-1637. 

Impennate (impe-n/t), a. and sb. 1842. [f. 
Im -2 + Pennate.] a. adj. Featherless, wing- 
less ; spec, applied to the Impennes, certain swim- 
ming birds which have small wings covered 
with scale-like feathers, as the penguins. b. 
sb. A bird of this kind. 

flmpemnous, a. [f, Im -2 + L. penna + 
-OUS.] Wingless, SiR T. Browne. 

Impeople (impfp'l) v., var. of Empeople. 
fl^mperance. [f. L. imperani-, imp er are ; 
see -ance.] Commandingness. Chapman. 
So fl’mperant a. commanding, ruling 1617. 
tTmperate, ppl, a. 1470. [ad. L. impera- 
tus, imperare.] a, as pa. pple. commanded, 
ruled -1677. b. as adj. ' Commanded ' sc. by 
the will ; opp. to Elicit a., q.v. --1710. 

b. All the actions elicite or i., which a sinner must 
performe . . that God may be pacified 1624. 

fl'mperate, v. 1599. [f. L. imperat-, im- 
perare.'] trans. To command, rule, govern 
-1660. Impera’tion, the action of command- 
ing (rare), Bentham. 

finperative (impe*rativ). 1530. [ad. late 
L. imperativus, f. imperare, impe 7 'at-'; see-lVE.] 

A. adj. I. Gram. Expressing command : 
applied to the verbal mood or forms which ex- 
press a command, request, or exhortation. 2. 
Having the quality or property of commanding; 


» (man), a (pass), au (b»d). p (cut). ^ (Fr. chef). 9 (ev^r)* oi (f eye). ? (Fr. eau dtf vie), i (sft). z (Psyche). 9 (what). ^?(g<?t). 
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commanding, peremptory 1598. 3. Demand- 

ing obedience ; that must be done or performed ; 
urgent ; of the nature of a duty; obbgatory 
1823. 

2. The suits of kings are i. Bp. Hall. 3. The con- 
dition of our sick men made it i. that I should return 
at once Kane. 

B. 1. Gram. The imperative mood, or 
a verbal form belonging to it 1530. 2. An 

imperative action, speech, condition, etc.; a 
command 1606. ^ 

2. The unconditional i. of the moral law Sir W. 
Hamilton. Hence Imperatrval a, ImpeTative- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Illmperator (imperii 1579. [L.] a. In 
Roman History, a word orig. meaning ‘ com- 
mander’, under the Republic, conferred by 
salutation of the soldiers on a victorious gene- 
ral; afterwards, under the Empire, confined 
to the head of the state, in whose name all 
victories were won, and thus = Emperor, q.v. 
b. gen. Absolute ruler, emperor; commander, 
ruler 1588. 

a. Pompeyes souldiers saluted him by the name of 

I. North, Hence Impera’torsliip, the office of i. 
Imperatorial (imperatos-nal), a, 1660. [f. 
L. imperaiorius + -Al,.'] i. Of or pertaining to 
an imperator, emperor, or commander; im- 
perial. +2. Imperative 1690. 

I. A speech of I. grandeur De Quincey. Hence 
ImperatoTially ndv. vars. flmperatoTlau 
1640, tlmperatoTious 1625, tImpe*ratory 1616. 
Imperatoriri (imperatosTin). Also impera- 
trin. 1838. [i.'Bot. "L. Imperatoria + ’-iVi.‘] Chem. 
A neutral substance discovered in the root of 
master wort, Imperatoria Ostruthiu 7 n\ the same 
as peucedanin. 

flmpeTatrice. 1460. [a. F. , ad, L. impera- 
trix, -tricem.] Empress -1542. So Ulmpera*- 
trix. 

Imperceivable (impois* vab’l), a. Now 
rare. 1617. Imperceptible. Hence 

Impercei'vableness. Impercei’vably adv. 
flmperceived, a. rare. 1624. [Im- ^.] Not 
perceived -1691. 

flmpercei-verant, a. [Im- 2.] Not perceiv- 
ing, undiscerning. Cym^. iv. i. 15. 
Imperceptible (impDJse*ptib'l), a. 

1526. [a. F., ad. med.L. impercepHbilis\ see 
Not perceptible, a. Naturally incapa- 
ble of affecting the perceptive faculties, b. So 
slight, gradual, subtle, or indistinct as not to 
be perceptible 1635. 

a. As for the soule, it is . . i. to all the naturall senses 
Holland, b. I. gradations 1853. 

B. sh. An imperceptible thing or creature; 
with the : that which is imperceptible 1709. 

Hence I-mperceptibrlity, incapability of be- 
ing perceived. Imperce'ptibleness. Imper- 
ce'ptibly adv. 

Imperception (imp9Jtse*|3j3n). 1662. [Im- 2.] 
Absence or want of perception. 

Imperceptive (impsjse’ptiv), a. 1661. 

I. Not perceptive; impercipient. 2. 
n pass, sense : Imperceptible {rare). MozLEY. 
Hence Imperce*ptiveness. Imperceptiwity. 
Impercipient (impoisi'pient), d:. 1B13. 

Not perceiving; lacking perception, 
b. sh. One who lacks perception 1898. So 
Imperci'plence, lack of perception, 
f Impe*rdible, a. rare. [f. 1 m- 2 + L. perdere 
+-IBLE.] That cannot be lost or destroyed. 
Feltham. Hence flmperdibiTity, i. quality. 
Imperence (i-mperens). 1766. A vulgar 
corruption of Impudence, So rmperent a. 
Imperfect (impoufekt), a. (sh.) [ME. 
imparfU{e, imperfit{e^ a. F. imparfait : — L. 
imperfectus, f. im- (IM- 2) +perfccttis. Subseq. 
refash, after L.”] 

I. I. Wanting some part ; not fully formed, 
made, or done ; unfinished, incomplete ; defi- 
cient. 2. Not coming up to the standard ; 
defective, faulty ME, +3. Vicious, evil -1630, 
4. Not fully instructed or accomplished m 
1370. 

I. Inperfit cercles Chaucer, a. Your other Senses 
grow i. By your eyes anguish Lear iv. vi. 5. 4. I. in 
the Doctrine of Meteors Sir T. Browne. 

II. Techn. senses. t. Gram. Applied to a 
tense which denotes action going on but not com- 
pleted ; usually to the past tense of incomplete 
or progressive action (* past imperfect ') , as / was 


writing 1530. ^2. Arith. a. Applied to a num- 
ber w’hich is not equal to the sum of its aliquot 
parts ; opp. to perfect, b. Applied to a power 
(square, cube, etc.) whose root is an incom- 
mensurable quantity; opp. to a perfect square, 
cube,^ etc. -1706. 3, Mus. fa. In medieval 

music, applied to a note when reckoned as 
twice (not three times) the length of a note of 
the next lower denomination; and hence to 
‘ modes ’, etc. characterized by such relative 
value of the notes, b. Applied to Plain Chant 
melodies which do not extend through the 
entire compass of the mode in which they are 
written (Grove). c. Sometimes applied to a 
diminished fourth, fifth, or triad ; see Dimin- 
ished 1597. 4. Bot. Applied to flowers in 

which any normal part is wanting 1704. 5. 

Law. (See quots.) 1832. 

3. hnpevfect cadence : one ending not on the direct 
chord of the tonic, but usually on that of the dominant, 
and having the effect of a partial close or stop ; a 
half close. I. concords or consonances : a name for 

the thirds and sixths, major and minor. 5. An i. law 
.is a law which wants a sanction and which therefore 
is not binding Aust in. /. obligations, moral duties, 
which cannot be enforced by law. I. trusts ; exe- 
cutory trusts (Executory a. 3). 

B. 2.ssb, I. Gram. The imperfect (i.e. past 
imperfect) tense 1871. Mus. An imperfect , 
concord 1667. 

Hence Impe’rfect-ly adv., -ness, 
flmpeTfect, v. 1555. [f. prec. adj.] irans. , 
To render imperfect ; to destroy the perfection 
of -1682. j 

Imperfe-ctible, 1869. [Im- 2 ] incapa- j 
ble of being made perfect. Hence Imperfecti- 
bPlity, incapability of being made perfect 1836. 
Imperfection (impajfe'kjan). ME. [a. F., 
or ad.L. imperfection em.'\ i. The condition or 
quality of being imperfect; incompleteness; 
defectiveness, faultiness. 2. (with pi.) A de- 
fect, fault, blemish ME. t3. Mus. The making 
of a note imperfect, or the condition of its being 
imperfect ~i88o. 

I, The necessary i, of language Jowett. 2. Sent to 
my account With all my imperfections on my head 
Shaks. 

Imperfective (impsife’ktiv), a. 1677. 
Imperfect a. + -ive.] fi. Characterized by 
imperfection -1684. 2. Slavonic Grammar. 

Applied to a form or ‘ aspect ’ of the verb ex- 
pressing action not completed (either continu- 
ous, or repeated); opp. \o perfective 1844. 
Imperforable (impo’jforab’l), a. 1658. 
[Im- 2.] That cannot be perforated. 
Imperforate (impo'jfor/t), a. 1673. ^0 

Not perforated; having no perforation, fora- 
men, or opening. Chiefly in scientific and 
technical use. So Impe*rforated a. 1650. 
Imperforation (impsifor^'Jsn). 1656. 
[Im-^.] The condition of being imperforate; 
a case of this. 

Imperial (impl^-rial). ME. [a. OF. em-, im- 
perial, ad. L. imperialis, f. Imperium; see-AL.] 
A. adJ. Pertaining to an empire or emperor. 

I. I. Of or pertaining to the (or an) empire. 

2. Of or pertaining to a sovereign state, 
which in its independence and importance 
ranks with an empire 1532. 3, Of or pertaining 
to the (or an) emperor ME. ; spec, belonging to 
the party of the (Romano-German) Emperor 
1470. 4. jflg. and transf. Of the nature or rank 

of an emperor; commanding, supreme in 
authority ME. 5. Majestic, august, exalted 
ME. ; domineering, imperious 1581. 6, Befit- 
ting an emperor; of special excellence; mag- 
nificent 1731. 

X. Imperial chamber, is a sovereign court, estab- 
lished for the affairs of the immediate states of the 
empire Chambers Cycl. The I. double e.^le 1861. 
2. The imperiall lawes of the Realme of Englande 
1556. The United Kingdom is an ‘Imperial’ 
State — a State exercising ‘imperium’, or dominion 
over the colonies and other dependencies 1888. 3. 

The I. titles and I. pretensions of the English Kings 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries Freeman. A series 
of i. coins from Augustus to Diocletian D. Wilson. 

4. And the imperiall Votresse passed on, In maiden 
meditation, fancy free Shaks. 5. The Lily’s height 
bespoke command, A fair i. flower Cowper. 6, These 
are I, Works, and worthy Kings Pope. 

II, spec. 1. Applied to those weights and 

measures appointed by statute to be used 
throughout the United Kingdom 1838. 2. In 

names of products and commodities of special 


size and quality, as /. tea 1664. b. Name of 
a size of paper : of printing-paper usually 22 by 
32 inches, of writing-paper 22 by 30. 1668. 

Phrases. I. blue : an aniline blue dye, also called 
sptriUblue. /. city : {a) a city that is the seat of 
empire, or that is itself a sovereign state ; (b) any city 
of the old German Empire which owned allegiance to 
the Emperor alone. f/. cro^vn . = Crown Imperial 
{Fritillaria imperialis). I. drink (formerly ff* “watery. 
a drink made of cream of tartar flavoured with lemons 
and sweetened. /. yellow : name of a kind of porcelain 
made in China, having _a uniform yellow glaze, re- 
served for the use of the i. court ; hence transf. 

B. sb. I. = Imperialist i. 1524. b. An 
imperial personage 1588. 2. A Russian gold 

coin, formerly worth 10 silver roubles, now 15. 
1839. 3. A case or trunk for luggage, adapted 

for the roof of a coach or carriage. Also the 
roof itself (F. impdriale). 1794. 4. A trade 

name for articles of special size or quality ; as, 
a large decanter 1858 ; a size of paper (see 
A. II. 2 b) 1712; etc. fs. Short for cloth 
imperial, a textile fabric in use in the Middle 
Ages, with figures woven m gold ; app. so 
c^led as being made at Constantinople -1876. 
6. A small tuft of hair left growing beneath the 
lower lip ; so called because the Emperor 
Napoleon III wore such a tuft 1839. 
Imperialism (impTa-riahz’m). 1858. [f. Im- 
perial a. + -ISM.] I. The rule of an emperor, 
esp. when despotic. 2. The principle or 
spirit of empire ; advocacy of imperial interests 
1881. 

1. L, or, indeed, any worse form of despotism 1869. 

2. I mean the greater pride in Empii e which is called 

1. .a larger patriotism Ld. Rosebery. 

Imperialist (impiaTialist). 1603. [f as 
prec. + -1ST ; cf. F. impiriahsie.'] 1. An ad- 
herent of the (or an) emperor (usu., 1600-1800, 
of the German Emperor) ; one of the emperor’s 
party. 2. An advocate of imperialism 1800. 

3. attrib. or adj. Adhering or pertaining to 
imperialism 1868. Hence Imperiali'stic <z. = 
prec. 3. Imperiali‘stically adv. 

Imperiality (impleriisediti). 1534. [f. as 
prec. +-ITY.J *|‘i. Imperial rank, power, or 
authority -1629. 2. A joc. title for an imperial 
personage ; also collect. = imperial personages 
(cf. royalty) 1870. ^Erron. An imperial right 
or privilege (Diets.). (Based on a mis- 
printed quot. from Tooke ; see Impertalty 2.) 
Imperialize (impie'rialaiz), zi. 1634. [f. as 
prec. +-IZE.] ti. intr. To act imperially. 
Sir T. Herbert. fa. trans. To attach to 
the party of the Emperor (e.g. against the 
Papacy). Fuller. 3. To render imperial 1805. 
Imperially (impieTiali), adv. 1550. [f. 
Imperial a. + -ly i. In an imperial manner, 

a. Her. /. ci^owned : said of charges represented 
with an imperial crown 1823. 

Imperialty (impTo*iialti). rare. 1600. [f. 
Imperial, aker royalty.'] fi. Imperial state 
or government -i6r6. 2. An imperial right or 

privilege ; a tax levied by an emperor or em- 
press. (Cf. royalty.) 1799. 

2. The late empress having, .relinquished her im- 
perialtxes on the private mines W. Tooke. 

Imperil (impcTil), v. Also em-. 1596. [f. 
Em-, 1 m-^ + Peril sb.] trans. To bring in- 
to or put in peril; to endanger. Hence 
Impe'rilled, died ppl. a,; also Impe*rilment, 
imperilling, or being imperilled. 

Imperious (impisTios), a. 1541. [ad. L. 
imperiosns, f. imperium \ see -ous.] fi. Im- 
perial -1703. a. Ruling, sovereign, dominant ; 
commanding ; majestic, stately. Obs. (or merg- 
ed in 3 or 4.) -18 19. 3. Overbearing, dictatorial, 
domineering. (The prevailing mod. sense.) 
^SSS- 4* Urgent, overmastering, imperative 
1541. 

I. King, be thy thoughts I. like thy name Shaks. 

2. It is Emperious, both o’r Love and Hate Drayton. 
The i. Mountaine Taurus Sir T, Herbert, 3. A 
proud, i. aristoci at, contemptuous . . of popular rights 
Froude. 4. The i. necessity which urges us on 1877. 
Hence ImpeTious-ly -ness. 
tlmpeTisti, V., van of Emperish, q.v. 

Imperistiable (impeTiJab'l), a. 1648. 
riM-’'*.] That cannot perish ; not subject to 
decay ; indestructible, immortal, enduring. 

Good deeds Do no i. record find Save in the rolls of 
heaven Wordsw. Hence Impe>risliabl*lity, Im- 
peTisbableness, the quality of being i, Im- 
pe'rishably adv. indestructibly. 


o (Ger. Ktfln). b (Fr. p^w). ii (Ger. Mzifller). ii (Fr. dzme). v (cwrl). e (e») (th<rre). i (i^) (xeid). i (Fr. iahe). 5 (fiV, f^rn, eaxih). 
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llimperium ^^impi»*ri 5 in). 1651. Com- 
mand ; absolute power ; supreme or impenai 
power; Empire. 

lu phr, t/t ijnperie, an empire within an 

empire, an independent authority exercised or claimed 
within the jurisdiction of another authority. 

Impermanent (imps'iminent), a. 1653 
[Im-2.] Not permanent or lastmg. Hence 
ImpeTmanence, the fact or condition of being i. 
Impe*rmanency, the quality or state of being i. 
Impermeable (impoumzab’I), a. 1697. 
fa. F., or ad- L. iinpermeabilis\ see IM-^ and 
Permeable.] Not permeable ; that cannot be 
passed through or traversed ; spec, in Physics, 
that does not permit the passage of v'iater or 
any fluid, liquid or gaseous. 

A bed of hard and I clay 1S27. _ Hence Imper- 

meability, ImpeTmeableness, i. quality. Im- 
pe’rmeably adv. 

Impermi-ssible, iz. 1858. [Im- 2 .] Not 

permissible. 

tImpermi’Xt, a. Also in-. 1500. [ad. L. 
imperjjiixius.] Unmixed, unmingled -1677. 
Imperscri-ptible a. 183a. [f. 1 m- 2 + L. 
^perscriptibihs, f. perscribere to write down.] 
For which no written authority can be adduced ; 
unrecorded ; as, an imperscrtpiibte right. 
tlinperscm*table, a. 1526 [ad. L. imper- 
scrutabilis, f. im~ perscrutare\ see -BLE.J 

Not to be searched out; inscrutable -1681. 
-[■Imperse'Verant, a. [Im-2.] Not perse ver- 
Bp. Andrewes. 

Bnpersonal (impsusanal). 1520. [ad. late 
L. impersonalis \ see Im- 2 and Personal.] 

A. adj. I. Gram. A term applied to verbs 
when used only in the third person singular, as 
it rains, methinks, etc. (Many ordinary verbs 
have impersonal constructions.) 2. Having no 
personal reference or connexion ; said of things 
1630. 3. Not possessing personality 1842. 

3. Slaves being regarded as i. men Poste. 

B. sb. 1. Grain. An impersonal verb 1509. 
2. An impersonal thing or creature [rare) 
1796. 

Hence Impersona'lity, i. quality; an imper- 
sonal being or creation. Impe'rsonalize v. to 
render i. ImpSTsonaliza*tion, the action of 
rendering i. ; an impersonalized condition or 
form. Impe'rsonally adv. in an i. manner. 
Impersonate (imp5*js3ii<?it), v. 1624, [f. 
'L. im- + pei'sona.'] fi. trans. To em- 
body in a person. 2, To invest with a sup- 
posed personality; to personify 1624; to embody 
in one's own person ; to typify 1855. 3. To 

act (a character) ; to personate 1715. 

2. His position was dignified and important, as im- 
personating the unity of the race Stubbs. 3. To i. 
his [Shakspere’.s] characters 1863. Hence IrnpeT- 
senator, one who plays a part. 

Impersonate (impouson^fc), ppl. a, 1820. 
[Short for impersonated ; see -ate ] Embodied 
in a person; impersonated. 

Impersonation (impsjsan^i'Jan). 1800. [f. 
prec. vb.] i. The action of impersonating or 
fact of being impersonated ; personification ; 
Conor, an instance of this, 2. The dramatic 
representation of a character 1825, 
r. The very i. of good-humour Dickens. 

Impersonify (impojs^-nifoi), v. 1804. 
[Im-I.] trans. To represent in personal form ; 
to personify. Hence Impersomifica'tioii 1799. 
tlmpe-rspicable^z. 1665. [Rd.lsitQL.imper- 
spicabilis.'] Not to be discerned ; invisible. 
Imperspicudty. 1659. [Im-2.] The reverse 
of perspicuity; obscurity. So Imperspi’cuous 
a. [rare), obscure. 

Imperspi-rable, a. Now rare. 1684. 
[Im-2.] Incapable of perspiration. Hence 
nnpersplrabhlity. 

Impersua-dable, d:. 1704. [Im-S] Not 
persuadable. Hence Impersua'dableness. 
tlmpersiia-sible, a. 1576. [ad. med.L. 
impersuasihilis.'\ ^ prec. Hence flmpersuasi- 
bhlity 1549. tlmpersua*sibly adv. 1659. 
flmpeTtinacy, erron. f. Impertinency. 
Impertinence (imp9*itin&s), sb. 1603. 
[a. F.,f. impertinent Impertinent ; see -ence.] 
1. The fact or character of not pertaining to the 
matter in hand ; want of pertinence; irrelevance 
1626; (with//,) an irrelevance 1612. 2, Inap- 
propriateness, incongruity; triviality, trifling. 


foiij, aDsurdity 1629; (with pi.) something 
\\hich is inappropriate, etc. 1603. 3. Interfer- 

ence with what lies beyond one's province; 
presumptuous or forward behaviour or speech, 
esp, to a superior ; insolence. (The chief cur- 
rent sense in colloq. use.) 1712. b. (with;>/.) 
An instance of this; a piece of impertinence 
1822. 

2. Unacquainted with the vain i. of forms Juuuis 
Lett. 3._ Masters and mistresses sometimes pro\ oke i. 
from their servants Mrs. Ckapone. b. We resent 
wholesome counsel as an i. Hazlitt. Hence Im- 
peTtinence v. to treat with i. (H. Walpole). So 
impeTtinency (in all senses) 1589. 

Impertinent (impoutinent), a. [sb.) ME. 
[a. F., or ad. L. impertinens, -entem ; see Im- 2 
and Pertinent.] fi. Not appertaining {*?) ; 
unconnected ; inconsonant ? Obs. 2. Not 
pertaining to the matter in hand ; not pertinent ; 
not to the point ; irrelevant Now rare exc. in 
Law. ME. 3. Not suitable to the circum- 
stances ; not consonant with reason; absurd, 
trivial, silly 1590. 4. Const, to (unto): in 

senses 2 and 3. 1532. 5. Of persons, etc.: 

Meddling beyond one’s province; intrusive, 
presumptuous; insolent or saucy in speech or 
behaviour. (The chief current sense in colloq. 
use.) 1681. 6. sb. An impertinent fmatter, or 

person 1628. 

I. I. to each other and to any common pur]0ose 
Coleridge. 2. Temp 1.11^138. 3. In comparison 

of this, all other Knowledge is vain, light and i. Hale. 

4. I thynke it not impartinent vnto this matter 1564. 

5. I have been i. in interrupting you 16S1. ^ 6. An in- 
quisitive i...medling where he has nothing to do 
1710. Hence ImpeTtinently adv. 
tlmpertramsible, di. 1677. [f. lM-2-f.med. 
h. pertransibztis, f. periransire,^ That cannot 
be passed through or crossed. Hence f Imper- 
transibi*lity. 

Imperturbable (imp3Jt5*ibab*l), a. 1450. 
[ad. late L. imperturbabilis\ see Im-^ and Per- 
turbable.] Not liable to be mentally per- 
turbed, agitated, or excited ; serene, calm. 

Great was the embarrassment.. even of the i. Bur- 
leigh Motley. Hence Imperturbability, Imper- 
tuTbableness, i. quality or condition. ImpertUT* 
bably adv. in an i. manner; calmly. 

Imperturba*tion, 1648. [ad. L. imper- 
htrhafionem (Jerome).] Freedom from pertur- 
bation; calmness. 

Impertu-rbed, a. 1721. [f. l-^i-^^per- 

turbcd.'l Not perturbed; undisturbed, un- 
moved. 

Imperviable (impouviab’l), a. 1816. [f. 

L. impei'vius', thy c.oni\'.s\oTLVi\\himpermeahhP\ 
Impervious; impermeable. Hence Impervia- 
biTity, Impe*rviab!eiiess. 

Impervious fimpouviss), a. 1650. [f. as 
prec.; see Through which there is no 

way; not affording passage [to)\ impermeable. 
Also fig. 

I. The western channel into it is i.,^ by reason of 
rocks Pennant, fig. To deal with men i. to argument 
Buckle. Hence Impe*rvious-ly adv., -ness, 
fl-mpery, ME. Var. of Empery -1657. 
Impest (impe’st), v. Also ]'em-, 1618. 

[ad. F, empester, f. em- = Im-^ + peste Pest, 
plague.] trans. To infect with a plague or 
pestilence. Hence Impesta*tion, the action of 
impesting. 

flmpe*ster, v. Also fern-. i6or. [a. OF. 
empesfrer (now empHreT^, f. late L. ^impasto- 
riare, f. im- (IM- T + late L. pastoi’ium, -a, a 
hopple for a horse.] trans. To hobble (a horse) ; 
to entangle, embarrass, encumber -1807. 
Impeticos, v. A burlesque word; cf. im- 
pocket and petticoat. Twel. N. II. hi. 27. 
|llmpetigo(impitoi*g<?). PL-igmes(-rd3inJ2). 
ME. [L., f. impetere to assail ; cf. vertigo.) A 
name for various pustular diseases of the skin, 
and in pi. for such diseases in general. 

The leprosy of the Romans before the time of Cicero 
was the 1. 1803. Hence Impeti’gillous a. pertaining 
to or of the natme of i. ; * scurfy ; covered with small 
scabs' (J.). 

tl’mpetrable, a. 1599. [ad. L. impetrdbilis ; 
see -BLE,] i. That may be obtained by re- 
quest. Hobbes. 2. Capable of effecting some- 
thing, successful Nashe. 
f Tmpetrate, a. 1528, [ad. L. impetra- 

his\ see next.] Obtained by request; im- 
petrated --1722. 


Impetrate (i*mpetr«fT), v. 1533. [f. L. 

impetrat-, impetrarCj f. im- [iM- '^) +patrare to 
effect.] I. trans. To obtain by request or 
entreaty; to procure. Now chiefly Theol. 
(also in Law). 2. To request, beseech, 
ask for. Now rare. 1565. Hence I'mpetrative 
[rare], Pmpetratory adjs. having the quality of 
obtaining by or as by request, var. tlmpetre 
ME, 

Impetration (impetr^-Jan). 1484. [ad. L. 
impetraiionem ; see prec. ] 1 . T'he action of pro- 
curing by request or entreaty. (Chiefly Theol.) 
1518. b. Law. The obtaining (of a writ) 1648. 
c. ‘The pre-obtaining of church benefices in 
England from the court of Rome, which belong- 
ed to the gift and disposition of the king, and 
other lay-patrons of this realm ’ (Tomlins) 1484. 
2. Petition, supplication, request 1618. 

1. c. That.. penalties.. should be attached to all i. 
of benefices from Rome by purchase or otherwise 
Froude. 

Impetuosity (impe-tii^ip-siti). 1585. [a. F. 
tinpituosiU\ see next and -ity.] The quality 
or character of being impetuous ; sudden or 
violent energy of movement, action, etc.; ve- 
hemence; (with pi.) an impetuous movement, 
action, or feeling. 

You know the i. of my brother’s temper Fielding. 
Flames, issued forth with great i- i8ii. 

Impetuous (impe-tiz^i3s), a. ME. [a. F. 
impeiueiix, -euse, ad. L. inipetuosus, f. impetus ; 
see -ous.] 1. Of physical things or actions : 
Having much impetus; moving with great force 
or violence ; very rapid, forcibly rushing, violent 
1489. 2. Of feelings, etc. , and hence of persons: 
Acting with or marked by great, sudden, or 
rash energy ; vehement, violent, passionate 
ME. 

X. Impietouse wyndes 1547; impittious haste Shahs. 
That great and 1. River Ray. 2. The i. vivacity 
of youth Johnson. The i., ready to go at that which 
others are afraid to approach Jovvett. Hence Im- 
pe*tuons-ly adv., -ness. 

Impetus (i mpAi?^). 1641. [a. L., f. impe- 
tere, i, im- [lu.-'^) pefei'e to seek.] i. 'I'he 
force with which a body moves and overcomes 
resistance ; energy of motion ; impulse, im- 
pulsion 1656. b, Gunneiy. The altitude due 
to the initial velocity of a projectile, i.e. the 
space through wdiich it must fall to attain an 
equal velocity ; the force of projection as meas- 
ured by this 1807. 2. In ref, to feelings, 

actions, etc. : Moving force, impulse, stimulus 

2. Fugitive Huguenots gave a fresh i. to weaving 
Yeats. 

Lnpeyan (i'mpian), a. [sb ) Also Impeian. 
1870. [Named in 1787, after Sir Elijah and 
Lady Impey, who tried to naturalize the bird 
in England.] Impey an pheasant : a kind of 
E. Indian pheasant [Lophophorus impey anus), 
with crested head ; the male has plumage of 
metallic hues. Also other species of Lopho- 
phorus, b. Of or belonging to this pheasant 
c. sh. — I. pheasant. 

II Imphtee (rmfz). 1857. [zV;//^, native nanie 
in Natal.] A species of sugar-cane, Holcus 
saccharatus (Linn.), also called African or 
Chinese Sugar-cane, Broom Corn, Sorgho, and 
Planter’s Friend. 

llLmpi. 1879. [Zulu, = body or company, 
esp. of armed men.] A body of Caffre war- 
riors; a force, detachment, army. 

Impicture (impi*ktiiii),z^. 1520. Also fen-, 
em-. [f. Im-1 + Picture.] 1. trans. To por- 
tray. -t“2. To impress as with a picture. 
Spenser. 

ImpieTce, var. of Empierce v. 
flmpieTceable, a:. ME. [Im-2.] Notpierce- 
able; that cannot be pierced -x6gx. 

Impiety (impoi’eti). ME. [a. E, impiHi\ 
see Impious and -ity.] i. Want of reverence 
for God or religion; ungodliness; unrighteous- 
ness, wickedness. Also with an and;)/. 2. 

Absence of natural piety, as of child to parent; 
want of dutifulness; hence, want of reverence 
generally 1588. 

r. The impietie of Arruis and other heretikes 1600. 
When I .. had scene impieties without number 
2 Esdras iii. 29. 2. An instance of filial i, {mod.). 

flmpi-gnorate, /zt. ///<?. 1548. [ad. med.L. 

impignoratus, impignorare, f. im- (IM-^) •+• 
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pigniis^ pigfzor- pledge, etc.] Pledged, pawned, 
mortgaged -1684. So Impi-gnorate v. (chiefly 
Sc.) to place in pawn; to pledge, mortgage. 
Impi gnora*tion, pledging, pawning, mortgage. 
Imping (i*mpiq), vdl. sb, MK. [f. Imp v. 

+ -ING^.J The action of Imp v.; grafting, en- 
grafting; the repairing of a hawk's wing with 
adscititious feathers. Also attrib. 

Impinge (impi nd^), v. 1535. [ad. L. im- 
fingen, f. im- +pangere to fix, drive in.] 

I. irans. To fasten or fi.x: on forcibly (rare). 2. 
To strike, dash, hurl a thing upon something 
else; refl. = 4. 1660. 3. To strike; to collide 

with. Now rare. 1777. 4. tntr. To strike or 

dash ; to come into (violent) contact ; to collide 
1605. Also fig. 5. To encroach or infringe on 
or upon 1758. 

4. A ship that is void of a Pilot, must needs i. upon 
the next rock or sands Burton. Rays of light im- 
pinging on the retina give rise to sensory impulses 
Foster. Hence Impi'ngement, impact, collision 
(///. and fig ) ; encroachment. So Impi’ngent a. 
\rare\ impinging. 

flmpi-nguate, v. 1620. ff. ppl. stem of 
late L. impinguare, f. im- (Im- +pznguis.'\ 
trazis. To make fat ; to fatten -1693. Hence 
flmpin gua* tion. 

Impious (i*mpi9s), a, 1575. [f. L. impius 
{f. im- (lU-^) + pins) + -OVS.'] i. Notpioiis; 
without piety or reverence for God and his 
ordinances; presum Dtuously irreligious, wicked, 
or profane. 2. Wanting in natural reverence 
and dutifulness, esp. to parents (rare) 1613, 

I. Canst thou with i. obloquie condemne The just 
Decree of God? Milt. P.L. v. 813. H’er i. plow to 
wound the earth began T, Brown. Hence I*m- 
pious-ly adv., -ness. 

Impish (i*mpij), a. 1652.^ [f. Imp sb.+ 
-ISH h] Having the characteristics of an imp. 
Hence Tmpish-ly adv., -ness. 

Impiteous (impi'tzhs), a. 1877. [Im- 2.] 
Piti’ess. 

Implacable (implse-kaVl, -pla*kab’l), a. 
1450. [a. F.,ad. L. implacahilis\ seelM-^ and 
Pl.-vcable. By Spenser and Longfellow 
stressed on first (or third) syllable.] i. That 
cannot be appeased ; irreconcilable ; inexor- 
able. ta. That cannot be assuaged or miti- 
gated -1862, 

1. The i, enemy of Bourbon 1769. Sectaries..!, 

to those who differed from them 1785. ^ 2. O how I 

burne wiih_i_fire Spensi;.r F.Q. ii. vi. 44. Hence 
Implacabrlity, the condition of being i. Im- 
pla'cableness. Implaxably adv. 

Lnpla-cement, var. of Emplacement. 
Implacental (implase*ntal), 1839. [Im- 2 ; 
cf. mod.L. Implacezitalia neut. pi., name of the 
group,] Zool. a. adj. Having no placenta, a term 
applied to the group of mammals consisting of 
the marsupials and monotremes (Implacenta- 
lia). b, sb. A mammal having no placenta 
1864. So Implacemtate a. (Diets.) 

Implant (implamt), z/. 1541. Also fern-, 
[a. F. implanter; see iM-i and Plant,] i, 
irans. To plant in, insert, infix. Chiefly pass. 
154.5. 2. To fix or instil (a principle, etc.) in one. 
Chiefly (The ordinary use.) 154T. tb. 
To engraft (a bud). Also fig, rare, “1675. 3. 

To plant. Mzofig. 1610. | 

2. They are both inclinations of nature, implanted 

of God 1541. 3. Those [herbs] which the gaxdiner 

iinplanteth 1753. fig. Mind.s well implanted with 
solid and elaborate breeding Milt. Hence Im- 
plamter. I 

Implantation (implant(?i -Jon). 1578. [a. F., 
f. implanter to IMPLANT.] The action or pro- 
cess of implanting; the fact or manner of being 
implanted. Also attrib, 

Implate (impDi’t), ’v, rare. [f. Im-I + 
Plate j^.] irans. To cover with plates; to 
sheathe (Diets.). 

Implausible (implg'zib’l), a. 1602. f I m- 2.] 
fi. Not worthy of applause; unacceptable. 
Warnek. 3. Not having the appearance of 
truth, probability, or acceptability; not plausi- 
ble 1677. 

a. The art of making plausible or i. harangues 
Swift. Hence Implausibldity, Implau'sible- 
ness, want of plausibility. Implatfsibly adv, 
Impleacb (impirnj), v, poet, 1597. Also 
fern-, [f, Im- 1 + Pleach.] To entwine, inter- 
weave. 

Implead (implPd), v. [ME. emplede, 

5 (Ger. K^ln). 0 (Fr. peu), \l (Ger, Mwller). 


ad. AF. ezi-, e 7 npLede}\ f. em- (Em-, Im- + 
OF. plaidier (mod. plaider) to PLEAD.] l. 
irans. To sue (a person, etc.) in a court of 
justice, raise an action against. Now only 
; arch, or Hist. fa. To arraign, accuse, im- 
peach. Const, of, -1846. 3, nonce-use. To 

plead with 1839. i 

I. To sue or be sued, i. or be impleaded Blackstone. 
Hence tlmplea*dable a..'^ that may be sued (as a 
person) or prosecuted (as a suit) 1570; capable of 
being pleaded 1648. flmplea'der, a prosecutor, 
accuser, or impeacher 1577. 

tlmplea*dable, fz.2 1607. U- Im-2 + 
Pleadable.] Not to be pleaded against, or 
met by any plea -1614. 

tlmplea*sing, a. rare. 1602. [Im- 2 ] Un- 
pleasing -1613. 

Impledge (imple-dg), v, 1548. Also fern-. ' 
[f. Im- 1+ Pledge.] trazis. To pledge, pawn; 
to give as security; to engage. 

Implement (i*mpliment), sb. 1454. [app. 
ad. L. htiplementum. a filling up, taken as = 

' that which serves to fill up or stock (a hou«e, 
etc.) Sometimes referred to Employ v., and 
taken as = * thing employed or used ’.] 

I. t.pl. Things that serve as equipment or 
outfit, as household furniture, ecclesiastical 
vestments, etc. In An article of furniture, 

dress, etc. tb.^^«. Requisites -1752. Q.,pl. 
The apparatus, instruments, etc. employed m 
any trade or in executing any piece of work; as 
agricultural implements, flint implements, etc. 
In siiig, A tool, instrument. 1538. Also fig, \ 

z. fig. Those Sciential rules, which are the imple- j 
ments of instruction Milton. 

n. f I. Something necessary to make a thing ■ 
complete (rare) -1650. 2. Sc. Law. Full per- 

formance 1678. 

Plence Impleme'ntal a. of the nature of an i. 
or implements 1676. 

Implement (rmplzinent), v. Chiefly Sc 
1806. [f. prec. sb.] i. trans. To complete, 

perform ; to fulfil. 2. To complete, supple- 
ment 1843. 3« To piovide with implements 

1886. 

1. To i. an obligation 1806, an order of court 1833. 
The chief mechanical lequisites of the barometer are 
implemented in such an instrument as the following 
Nichol. 2. To i. wages by pauper relief Burton. 

Implete (implx-t), v. U.S. 1862. [f. L. 
iznplet-, implcre\ see Im-^.] trans. To fill. 

Impletion (implrjan). 1583. [ad. late L. 
impletionem ; see prec,] i. The action of fill- 
ing; the being filled ; fiillness. Fulfilment 
(of prophecy) -1716, 

flmple*tive, a. rare. 1647. [f. L. implet-^ 
ppl. stem + -IVE.] Having the quality of 
filling -1677. 

fl*mplex, a. rare. 1710. [ad. L. implexus, 
impleclcre\ see Im-^.] Involved; having a 
complicated plot. Addison Sped. No. 297, 
r 2. So tlinplexed7>7>/. a. 1619. Imple’xion, 
complication, intertwining 1678, 

Impliable (impbi’abT), a.^ rare, 1734. 
[Im-2.] Not pliable; inflexible. 

Impli*able, ^.2 1865. [f. Imply v , + 
-able.] Capable of being implied. 

Implicate (i*mplik/t), a. and 1450. [ad. 
L, implicatus ; see Implicate v.] 

A. adJ. I. Intertwined, twisted together; 
also, wrapped up with, entangled in, ta. In- 
tricate “I637. Hence tl'niplicateness. 

B. sb. 'j'l. Entanglement, confusion. Sander- 
son. a. That which is implied 1881. 

Implicate (i‘mplik<?it), v. 1600. [f. L. tm- 
pllcat-, implicarct f. im-- (Im-^) + plicare to 
fold, twist.] I. trans. To intertwine; to en- 
twine, entangle 1610. 2. To involve; to bring 

into connexion with 1600. 

I. [They] i., and intangle themselves together so, 
as to make, as it were, little knots Boyle. 2. It im- 
plicates a contradiction 1600. In, no conspiracy 
against the government had a Quaker been implicated 
MACAULAY'-. The brain is pathologically implicated 
in insanity 1887. Hence I'mplicative a. having 
the quality of implying 1602; fsb. a statement or 
writing implying more than it expressly states 1:589. 
I-mplicatively lObs. 1579. 

Implication (implik^i-Jsn). ME. [ad. L. 
implicaiionem; see prec.J i. The action of 
implicating; the condition of being implicated, 
Also ^g. 2. The action of implying; the fact 

of being implied or involved, without being 

H (Fr, d«ne), v « (e») (th^re). 


I plainly expressed ; that which is involved or 
implied in something else 1581. 3- The pro- 

cess of involving or fact of being involved in 
some condition, etc. 1873. 

X. The implications of the sinewes of the arme 1578. 
The mystic i. of his nature with ours J. Martineau. 
2, Phr. Ajf z. ; by what is implied, by natural infer- 
ence. Either expressly or by i. 1793. 

Implicit (implrsit), a. 1599. [a. F. impU- 
cite or ad. L, implicitus, later form of imphea- 
tus,'] fi. Entangled, entwined ; involved 
-1803; involved in each other; overlapping, as, 
i. years -1704. 2. Implied though not plainly 

expressed ; naturally or necessanly involved in 
something else 1599. 3. Resting on the autho- 

rity of another without doubt or inquiry; un- 
questioning, absolute; as, i, faith, belief con- 
fidence, obedience, submission, etc. 1610. "fb. 
Hence, erron.% Absolute, unmitigated -1651. 
c. trafisf. Of persons: (Characterized by im- 
plicit faith, credulity, or obedience. lObs. 1694. 

I. The.. bush with frizl’d hair 1. Milt. P.L, vii. 
323. 2. I. threats 1665, Atheists Earl Manch., de- 

sires Geo. Eliot. The undeveloped conceptions that 
lay i. in it Sayxe. 3. b. When the Peace is grounded, 
but vpon an implicite ignorance Bacon. Hence Im- 
pli*c{t-ly zzdTz;., -ness. So tlniplixity, entangle- 
ment, complication, involution. 

Implied (impbrd),///. fit. 1529. [f. Imply 
V, H- -ED ^.] Contained or stated by implica- 
tion; involved in what is expressed; necessarily 
intended though not expressed ; see Imply v, 
Phr. I. contract, trust, warranty, etc. see these 
wds. So ImpU'edly adv. by implication, im- 
plicitly 1400. 

Implode (implc^h'd), v 1881. [f. Im-I + 

L. plodere, plaudere to clap, after EXPLODE.] 

1. iktr, and trans. To burst inwards, a. trans. 
To utter or pronounce by implosion. Hence 
Implo'dent, an implosive sound. 

Imploration (implor^i'Jan). 1577. [ad. L. 
implorationeml] The action of imploring; 
earnest supplication. 

flmplora’tor. [i,'L.implorare.'\ 1602. One 
who implores. 

Meere implorators of vnholy Sutes Hand. i. ill. 129, 
So ImploTatory a {rare), of imploring or beseech- 
ii^ nature 1S32. 

Implore (imploou), v. 1500. [ad. L. im- 
plorare, f. im- (Im- ^) + plorarcS\ i. irans. a. 
To beg or pray^ for (aid, pardon, etc.) with 
touching entreaties; to ask for in supplication; 
to beseech. fEormerly sometimes with two 
objects. 1540. b. To beseech (a person) with 
deep emotion (to do something) 1603. 2. intr. 
To utter touching supplications 1500. 

1. a. Hee might plainely disceine her dolorous 
gesture in the act of imploring his succour 1632. 
Hence fliiiplo’re sb. imploration, entreaty. Im- 
ploTer {rare). ImploTing-ly adv., -ness. 

Implosion (implJa-^on), 1877. [f. Im- 

plode; cf. Explosion.] i. The bursting in- 
ward of a vessel from external pressure 1880. 

2. Phonetics. (See quot.) 1877. 

2. The i, consi.sLs in closing the glottis simultaneously 
with the stop position, and then compressing the air 
between the glottis stoppage and the mouth one 
Sweet. So Iraplo’Sive a. and sb. (a sound) formed 
by implosion. 

Implume (impliw’in), v, rare, i6ia. =» 
Emplume V, 

Implu-med, tz. rarp. 1604. [Im- 2 .] Un- 
feathered, unfledged ; deprived of feathers. 
Impkmge (impk’nclg), v. 1590. [f. Im- l 
+ Plunge «/.] trans. To plunge in or into. 
Now rare, 

llimpluvium (impliaSwizim). r8ii* [L., f. 
impluere to rain into.] In ancient Roman 
houses, the square basin situated in the middle 
of the atrium or hall, which received the rain- 
water from the Compluvium or open space in 
the roof. (But occas. compluvium.) 

Imply (impbi’), v. ME. [a. OF. emplitr 
: — L. iinplicare to enfold, f. im- (iM-^) pli- 
care. See also Employ.) “fi. trans. To en- 
fold, enwrap, entangle, involve; in lit, and fig. 
senses -1823. a. 'To involve or comprise 
logically; to involve the truth or existence of 
(something not expressly asserted or main- 
tained) 1529. b. Of a word or name : To in- 
volve by signification ; to import, mean 1630. 

3. To express indirectly; to insinuate 1581. 

t4. =« Employ v, -1659. 5. To 1 efer, ascribe; 

« Applv V, 1. 9, Oks, 1655. 
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u Phoebus.. His blushing face in fog^y cloud ____ 
plyes Spesses. z. In Job. .mention is made of fish- 
hook.s, whit-h must i. Anglers in those times Walto.v. 
^ere are situations in which despair does not i. 
inactivity Burke. 5. Whence might this distaste 
arise?.. Is it.. your perverse and peevish will, To 
which I most i. it? Webster & Rowley 

Impo-cket, z;. Alsoem-. 1728. 
irans. To put into one’s pocket ; to pocket. 
Impoison, obs. f. Empoison. 
timpo’larily, 1646. [f. Im- s + po- 

LAKY + -LY 2 .] Kot according to polarity. 
Impolder (impju*ld3i\, 1899. [ad. Du, 
hipaiderenz see 1 m- ^ and Polder.] iranu To 
make a polder of ; to reclaim from the sea. 
Impolicy (imp^disi). 1747- [f. Im-2 
Policy, after impolitic?^ The quality of being 
impolitic ; bad policy ; inexpediency. 

An act of such flagrant i. and injustice 1798. 

Impolite (impt7l9i*t), £z. 1612. [ad. L. im 
poliius, f. im~ (Im-2) poHtus polished, Po- 
lite.] Not polished ; wanting polish ; rude, 
rough; discourteous. Impoli*te*ly -ness. 
Impolitic (imp^jditikj, ff. 1600. [Im- 2J 
Not politic ; not according to good policy ; un- 
suitable for the end desired ; inexpedient. 

The most unjust and i. of all things, unequal taxation 
Burke. So tlmpolrtical a. Hence Impoli’ticaily, 
Impoliticly advs. in an i, manner. Impo'litic* 
ness, impolicy. 

Imponderable (imp^-nderab’l). 1 794. 
[Im-2.] a. adj. Not ponderable; spec, in 
Physics, having no weight, as the luminiferous 
ether, b. Having no appreciable weight 1846. 
B. si. An imponderable substance, etc. 1842. 

Hence Imponderabi’lity, i. quality, Im- 
po'nderablensss. Impomderably adv, with- 
out any weight. 

Imponderous (imppmderas), a, rare. 1646. 
[Im- 2.] Without weight; imponderable; 
loosely, extremely light. Hence Impo’nder- 
ousnsss. 

flmpo-ne, v, 1529 [ad. L. imponere, f. im- 
(Im- 1 ) + ponere?[ trans. To place upon some- 
thing ; to impose -1729. b. To May stake, 
wager. (Doubtful. Cf. Impawn.) HamL v. ii. 
155 (1^23). 

Imponent (imptf^-nent). 1842. [ad. L. im- 
ponentem ; see prec.] A. adj. That imposes. 
T, H. Green. B. sb. One who imposes 1842. 
tImpooT, T). 1613. [Im- I.] To impoverish. 
tImpO’pular, iz. 1721. [Im- 2.] Unpopular. 
Hence flmpo’pnlarly adu. 

Imporous (impoa-rns), a. ? Obs, 1646. 
flu- K] Not porous ; having no pores, var. 
tlmporo’se. Hence timporo'sity {rare) 1626. 
Import (i*mpoit, formerly impoa’jt), sb. 
1588. [f. Import v.] 

I. r. The fact of importing or signifying 
something; that which a thing imports; pur- 
port, meaning 1601. a. Consequence, im- 
portance 1588. 

X. Words of dubious i. Byron. 2. Most serious de- 
sign es, and of great 1 . indeed too L. L. L. v. i. 106. 

II. 1. That which is imported or brought in 
from abroad. (Usu. in pi.) 0 pp. to export. 
^so attrih. 1690, a. The action of importing; 
importation 1797. 

1. The Imports exceed the Exports Child. 2. It is 
an error., to look on the balance of trade as a mere 
question of i. and export Goschen. 

Import (impoa-Jt), V. ME. fad. L. hn- 
portare, f. im- (Im-^) + portare. Also, in part, 
ad, F, efnport&r to carry away.] 

I. From cl. L. importare. i. trans. To bring 
in ; to introduce from abroad, or from one use 
or^ connexion to another 1508. a, spec. To 
bring in (goods or merchandise) from a foreign 
country, in international commerce. 0pp. to 
export, 1548. 3. To convey to another, com- 

municate (information). Merged in I. x and ’ 
5. 1565. t 4 * To bring about; to carry with it 

as a consequence or result -1705. 5. To in- | 

volve; to imply 1529: to convey in its meaning; 
to signify, denote 1533; to bear as its purport ; ' 
to express, state, make known ME.; to por- | 
tend 1591. ^ I 

I. They imported with them into England the old 
Runic langiage and letters Warton. 2. We i. things , 
of great value, and, in return, export little or nothing ' 
Burke. 5. Rele^e . . by deed under seal . . imports 
v^uable consideration and creates an estoppel 1884. 
The levee was exactly what the word imports 


; M^caulw. They, .passed a resolution imponing 
[etc.] Macaulay. Comets importing change of Times 
and States Shaks. 

H. From med.L., It. impoi-tare, F. importer. 

1. intr. To involve a considerable result (actual 
or possible) ; to be important, signify, matter. 
(Only in 3rd person.) arch. 1588. 2. trans. To 
concern. (Only in 3rd person.) 1561. 

I. Neither imported it where we lodged Morvson. 

2. A question that imports us nearly 1065. Let me 
say. what it imports thee to know bcoxT. 

m. From Fr. emporitr, *j'i, a. To lead 
(a person to do something). Evelyn, fb* To 
influence in feeling, carry away. Evelyn 
f2. To gain, win (victory), b. intr. To gain 
the victory, prevail, c, trans. To overcome. 
-1624. 

2. b. But Scipio imported and prevailed in the end 
Holland. 

flmportable, ir.l ME. [a. F., ad. L. im- 
poriahihs\ see Im-^ and PORTABLE.] That 
cannot be carried or borne; usu. fig. unendur- 
able -1651. Hence tlmpoTtableness. flia- 
po'rtably ad-v. 

Importable (impoautab’l), /7.2 1533. [f. 
Import v. + -able.] Capable of being im- 
ported or introduced. Hence Importabiriity. 
capability of being imported or introduced. 
Importance (imp^*itans, -pos’j-). 1505 
[a. F,; see Important and -ance.] 

I. I. The fact or quality of being important ; 
moment, significance, gravity, consequence 
1508. b. Personal consequence 1678. t2. An 
affair of consequence -1670. ts* Urgency; 
importunity -1781. 

1. Emploienge treasour..on thynges..of small im- 
portaunce Elyot. b. A family, .of some i. {mod.). 
2. Cymb. I. iv. 45. 3. yohn 11. i. 7. 

tH. I. Income, revenue. Sc. Obs. 1505-33. 
2. = Import sb. x. -1709. b. Bearing 1691. 

3. The wisest beholder . . could not say if th* i. were 
loy, or Sorrow Shaks. So flmpoTtancy, = prec. 1 , 

Important (imp^utant, -p6a*j-), a. 1586. 
fa. F., ad. med.L. impoHans, -tantem, f. ini- 
portare *to be of consequence, weight, or 
force ' ; see Import v. II.] i. Having much 
import or significance; weighty, grave, signifi- 
cant- 2, Having an air of importance; conse- 
quential 1713. f3. Urgent, pressing, impor- 

tunate -1630. 

X. How. L is it to every man to be frequented with 
learning 1586. 2. Discoursing, with i, face, On ribbons, 
fans, and gloves and lace Swift. 3. Much Ado 
II. i. 74. Hence Impo'rtantly adv, weightily; 
consequentially. 

Importation (impojt^’J^n). 1601. [f. Im- 
port V, (Hence in F.)] i. a. Commerce, The 
action of importing goods, etc. from abroad; 
opp. to exportation, b. gen. Bringing in, 
introduction 1666. 2. co 7 icr. •f'lmports collec- 

tively; an imported article 1664. 

2. Solomon’s i., Gold and apes Pope. 

Importer (impoautoi). 1700. [f. Import 
V. 4- -ER 1.] One who or that which imports 
or introduces; esp. a merchant who imports 
goods from abroad. 

ImpOTting, ///. a. 1579. [f. as prec. -i- 

-ING^.] fi. That imports or signifies; impor- 
tant -1654. 2. That imports merchandise 

1812. 

flmpoTtless, a. [f. Import sb, -h -less.] 
Without import; trivial. Tr. 6^ Cr. l. iii. 71. 
flmpOTtunable, a. 1482. [f. Importune 
a. (or }v.) + -ABLE.] I, Burdensome, heavy 
>1611, 2. Troublesome. Drant, 
Importianacy (imp/utizmasi). 1548. [f. 
Importunate a, ; see -acy.] = Importu- 
nity 3. 

Importunate (impputiKnit), a, 1477. [f. 

L. importunus + -ATE 2 ; perh. after obstinate, 
fortunate, etc.] fi. Inopportune, untimely 
-1659. t2. Burdensome; grave -1824; trouble- 
some -1691. 3. Pressing, urgent; busy. Obs. 
or arch. 1542. 4. Persistent in solicitation; 

pertinacious 1477. 

3. I. busines 1542. 4. T. creditors 1863. Hence 

ImpoTtunate-ly adv., -ness. 

Importunate (imp^utizm^it), v. 1598. [f. 

F. impoiduner', see IMPORTUNE v. and -ATE ®.] 
— Importune v, 3. Hence ImpoTtunator, 
one who importunes. 

Importune (imp^iti«*n, imp^*Jii«n), a. (j5.) 
IME. [a. F. importun, -une, ad. L. importunus 


unfit, troublesome, grievous, f. im- (Im-2) 4. 
the same stem as in opportunus OPPORTUNE.] 
ti. Inopportune, untimely; unfit -1704. t2. 

Troublesome, burdensome; vexatious; heavy, 
exacting -1864. t3. = Importunate a. 3. 

-1647. 4. Persistent in solicitation; pertina- 
cious, irksome through importunity 1447. t5. 

sb. One who is importune. [= F. importun.]^ 

-1734- 

1. A Wild Ass, with Brayings I. Swift. 4. Yet 
seynge this weddowe is so 1. vpon me I will deljnitfr 
her CoVERDALE Luhexvni. 5. Hence Importu’nely 
adv. (now rare). 

Importune (imppitiz 7 *n, impp’Jtbm), v. 
1530. [a. F. importuner, f. importunus', see 

prec.] ti. trans. To burden; to trouble, 
worry, pester, annoy -1788. t2. To press, 

urge. Also absol. -1615. 3. To solicit press- 

ingly or persistently; to beset with petitions 
^530* 4‘ To ask for {a thing) urgently and 

persistently 1588. 5. intr. To be importunate 

1548. ^ 6. To import, portend. (A Spenserian 
misuse.) 1590. 

2. Meas.for M. i. i. 57. 3. Ye were importun’d the 
passing it Milt. 5. Too poor for a bribe, and too 
proud to i. ; He had not the method of making a 
fortune Gray. ^ Hence Importuner. 

Importunity (imp/utiw*nlti). 1450. [a. F. 
importunite, ad. L. tmportunitas \ see Impor- 
tune a. and -ITY.] fx. The condition of 
being inopportune ; unseasonableness ; an un- 
suitable time -1589. t2. Burdensomeness, 

trouble -1739. 3. Troublesome pertinacity in 

solicitation 1460. 

3. Because of hys importunite he well ly^se and 
geve hym as many as he nedeth Tindale Luke xi. 8. 

Imposable (impfi'U’zab’l), a. rare. 1660. 
[f. Impose z/. -[--able.] i. That may be im- 
posed or laid on. 2. That may be imposed 
upon; gullible 1734. Hence Impo’sableness. 
Impose (imp Ju*z), z;. 1484. Alsof-em-. [a. 
F. imposer, f. im- (Im- + poser, repr. L. im- 
ponere\ see COMPOSE, Pose.] 

I. trans. i. To lay on or set on; to put, 
place, or deposit {aixh.) 1597. b. Bed, To 
lay on hands in blessing, or in ordination, con- 
firmation, etc. 1582. c. Frintmg. To lay 
pages of type or stereotype plates* in proper 
order on the imposing-stone or the bed of a 
press, and secure them m a chase 1652, 2. 

fi^. a. gen. To put, place ; to place authorita- 
tively 1681. b. To bestow (a name or title) 
upon, on, fto 1500. fc. To put authoritatively 
(an end, conclusion, etc.) to -1611. *(-3. To 

lay (a crime) to the account of ; to impute. 
(I'he earliest use.) -1663. 4, 'To lay on ; to 

inflict (something) on or upon 1581. 5. To 

‘ put ’ (a thing) upon (a person) by false repre- 
sentations ; to palm off 1650. 

I. She impos’d a stone Close to the cauernes mouth 
Chapman. 2. b. The name was imposed antecedent 
to his birth 1774. 4. What Fates i., that men must 

needs abide Shaks. Minos, .imposed upon the 
Athenians a cruef tribute Jowett. To i. duties on 
foreign merchandise 1863. 5. To i. such a Cheat upon 
the World i68i. 

n. intr. I. To put oneself upon (in various 
senses) 1625. 2. To put a tax, to levy an im- 
post {upon), 7 Obs, 1618. 3. To practise 

imposture; also with on, upon 1662. 

X. When it [Truth] is /ound, it imposeth vpon mens 
Thoughts Bacon. To i. upon a generous person 1694, 
on the good nature of others 18S3. a. To restraine 
the Crowne from imposing upon the people without 
their consent 1642. 3. To be imposed upon by fine 

Things and false Addresses Steele. 

Hence flmpO'Se sb. {rare), the imposition of a 
charge,^ duty, or task isgi-idos. Impo’sement 
{rare), imposition 1664. Impo'ser 1597. 

Imposing (imp<7u*zig), vbl. sb. 1610. [f. 
Impose z/. + -ingL] The action of imposing; 
imposition, b. Printing. The arrangement of 
pages of type in a forme 1727. 

attrib. I.-stone, -table, a slab of stone or metal on 
which pages of type or stereotype plates are imposed. 

Imposing (imp^wziq ),///. a. 1651. [f. as 
prec. + -ING 2.] I. That peremptorily enjoins ; 
exacting. 2. That impresses by appearance 
or manner 1786. 3. Using deception; practis- 
ing imposture 1754. 

a. Mountains,.of i. magnitude Tyndall. Hence 
Impo*sing-ly adv., -ness. 

Imposition (impiJ'/i'Jsn). ME. [ad. L. im- 

positionem, f. imponere to IMPOSE.] 1. The 
action of putting, placing, or laying on 1597. 
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b. Spec. The laying on of hands in blessing, 
ordination, confirmation, etc. ME. c. Print- 
ing. The imposing or arranging of pages of 
type in the forme 1824. 2. The action of at- 

taching, affixing, or ascribing ; bestowal {of a 
name, etc ) ME. ts. Accusation. Wint. T. 
I. ii. 74. 4. The action of imposing; the action 
of inflicting, levying, or enjoining 1593; ftaxa- 
tion -1628. 5. Anything imposed, levied, or 

enjoined; an impost; tax, duty 1460; tan 
injunction -1664 ; an exercise or task imposed 
as a punishment at school or college 1746 ; fin 
17th cent. Puritanical use, a dogma or ceie- 
mony imposed without scriptural warrant. 6. 
The action of deceiving by palming off what is 
false or unreal; an instance of this, an impos- 
ture 1632. 

I. The i. of my hand on his forehead, instantly put 
a stop to his spasms Medwin. b. 1 hus . the grace of 
God is given by the i. of hands Jer. Taylor. 4. The 
superstitious impositions of fasts ^Burtov. 6. The 
predictions, .were mere impositions on the people 
Swift. 

Impossibilist (imp^*sibilist). 1900. [f. L. 
impossibilis IMPOSSIBLE + - 1 ST.] One who 
advocates a policy which is impossible of 
realization. So Impo'ssibilism. 
Inipossibi'litate, v. rare. 1633. iiext 
•f-ATE^] trans. To render impossible. 
Impossibility (imp^?sibi*liti). ME. [a. F. 
impossibiliU\ see Impossible and -iiY.] i. 
The quality of being impossible; (with a7t and 
pi.) an impossible thing. ta* Impotence, in- 
ability -1796. 

I. The i. that his Intelligence could be true Claren- 
Dov. Is not evei y genius an i. till he appear? Carlyle. 

Impossible (imp^-sibl). ME. [a. F., or 
ad. L. ijjipossibilis; see and Possible.] 

A, adj. I. Not possible; that cannot be 

done, exist, or come into being; that cannot 
be, in existing or specified circumstances. 
Const, to or fo7\ 2. Math. Having no possible 
or real value, imaginary 1673. 3. In recent 

use, with ellipsis of some qualification implied 
by the context; as, impossible to deal with or 
recognize, etc. ; ‘ out of the question ’ 1858. 

X. They, .laughed therat as at an i. lye More. 
Craggie cliff..!, to chmbe Milt. P. L. iv. 548. 3. 

Oxford.. home of. .i. loyalties! M. Arnold. The., 
ghosts.. made the place absolutely i. 1884. 

B. sb. = Impossibility {rare in shig.) ME. 
With the\ That which is or seems impossible 
1845. Hence Impo’ssibleness {rare). Im- 
possibly adv. 

Impost 1 (rmp<3ust). 1568. [a. OF. im- 
‘post, now imp6t, ad. med. L. impostus or impo- 
stum, from L. impostus^ imposiius, impo7iere 
to Impose.] i. A tax, duty, imposition, 
tribute; spec, a customs-duty levied on mer- 
chandise. Now chiefly Hist. (Diets., follow- 
ing Cowell, make impost a duty on imported 
goods; but this limitation wants evidence.) 3. 
Racwg slang. The weight which a horse has 
to carry in a handicap race 1883. 

X. A bench of Judges. .declared the new i. [ship- 
money] to be legal Green. 

Imposts (i’mp<?usi). 1664. [a. F. im- 

paste, ad. It, imposta, f. as prec.] Arch. i. 
The upper course of a pillar or abutment, 
frequently projecting in the form of an orna- 
mental moulding or capital, on which the foot 
of an arch rests. (Where there is no projection, 
the impost is called coniinmus.) 3. A hori- 
zontal block supported by upright stones, as at 
Stonehenge. Also attrih. 1768. 
flmpO'Sterotis, a. 1562. [f. imposter Im- 
postor, or ? f. Imposture -(--ous.] i. Of the 
nature of an imposture ; false -1665, 3. Hav- 

ing the character of an impostor ““1652. 
finposthume : see Impostume. 

Impostor (impi;»*st3j[). 1586. [a. F. impos* 
teur, ad. late L. impostor, f. imponere (imposit-, 
impost-). At first confused with IMPOSTURE.] 
One who imposes on others; a deceiver, swin- 
dler, cheat : now chiefly, one who passes himself 
off as some one other than he is. Also attrih. 

Being found a meere L, he dyed most miserably 
1624. So tlmpostoTlous X623, Impo'storoua 
K48 adjs. having the character of an i. or imposture. 
Hence Impo'storshilp, the office or character of an 
i. i6ao. timpo'story {rare\ « Imposture 1653. 
Ixnpo’stress *614, flmpcatrijc x6ss (both rare), a 
female i. 


Impostrotis (imp^'stras), a. 1612. [ Abbrev. 
of Imposterous; cf. monster, -trous.'] i. 
Having the character of an impostor. 2. Of 
the nature of an imposture 1635. 

I. An L, pretender to knowledge Grote- I. lies 
i635« 

flmpo-stumate, -tbnimate, ppL a. 1 6or . 

[Altered f. apostumate, Apostemate ppL a., 
after Impostume.] Affected with impostumes; 
of the nature of an impostume. Also Jig. -1764. 
tImpo*stumate,-tliumatez;. 1592. [Alter- 
ed i.apostumate, Apostem.ate v., after Impos- 
tume ; cf. prec.] i. trans. To affect with an 
impostume. -1758. 3. intr. To swell into 

an impostume; to fester, gather. -1762. So 
Impostuma’tion, -thuma’tion (now 7'are), sup- 
puration; = Impostume sb. 1524. 
Impostume, -tliume (impf7*sti^m), sb. 
Now rare. ME. [a. OF. empostume, altered f. 
apostume, aposteme; see Apostem, and N.E.D.] 
I. A purulent swelling or cyst in any part of 
the body; an abscess. ti. 'fig. a. A moral or 
political festering sore; the swelling of pride, 
etc. 1565. fb. Applied to a gathering cloud. 
Drayton. 

I. An Error in the judgment, is like an impostem 
in the Head South. 2. The imposthume I prick to 
relieve thee of, — Vanity Browning. Hence flm- 
po'stume, -tiiume v. — Impostumate v, ME. 
flmpO'Sturage. rare. 1654. [f.next + -age.] 
Imposture -1656. 

Imposture (impp'stiui). 1537. [®* 

ad. late L. hnpostwa, f. impost-, imponereJ) i. 
The action or practice of imposing on others ; 
wilful and fraudulent deception, tb. Illusion 
-1794. ^ cheat, a fraud 1548; a thing (or 

person) which is pretended to be what it is not 
1699. 

1. There 's a sure market for i. Byron. 2. Many of 
the Bones which were carried about by Monks, were 
none of their Bones but Impostures Burnet. 

Imposturous (impi?'stiuros), a. 1608. [f. 
Imposture + -ous.] i. Of the nature of im- 
posture (now rai'e). ta. Given to imposture; 
having the character of an impostor -1697. 

2. The shamefull vntruth of those i. liers Speed. 
tImpO'Stury. [f. asprec. + -Y.] Imposture. 
G. Sandys. 

Imposure (impju-^iui). rare. 1682. [f. 

Impose v. -h-URE.] An imposing, a laying on. 

Impot (i‘mp^7l). Schoolboys' abbreviation 
of Imposition (sense 5). 

Impo'table, a:. 1608. [Im-2.] Undrink- 
able. 

Impotence (i^mpi^tens). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
impotent ia, f. impotens ImpotentT) i. Want 
of strength or power; utter inability^ or weak- 
ness ; helplessness. 3- Want of physical power ; 
feebleness of body, as through illness, etc. ME. 
b. Path. Want of sexual power ; usu. said of the 
male 1655. t3» Lade of self-restraint, violent 

passion -1720. ^ 

X. O i. of mind, in body strong I Milt. 52. a. 

A condition of i. and dotage 1836. 3. Milt. P. L, ii. 

xs6. So I'mpotency ME, 

Impotent (i'mp^ytcnt), a. {sb.) ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. impote7item\ see IM- * and Potent,] 1. 
Having no power or ability to do anything; 
helpless; ineffective 1444. 3. Physically weak; 

without bodily strength; helpless, decrepit ME. 
b. Wanting in sexual power; incapable of le- 
production 1615. ts* Not master of oneself ; 
unrestrained, headlong, passionate. Also with 
of. 1596. 4. sb. An impotent person 1425. 

X. The works of man are i. against the assaults of 
nature Gibbon, a. He was feble and Gold, And in- 
potent Lydg. 3. But Juno, i, of passion, broke Her 
sullen silence Pope. 4. Impotents of all sorts Petty, 
Hence I'mpotently adv. 

flmpO'tionate, v. [f. med.L. impotionat--, 
impotionare, i. im- (IM-^) + potionem (poisoned) 
draught.] trans. To poison. FOXE. 

Impound (impau’nd), z^. 1554- Also fern-, 
[f. Im- 1 + Pound sb.^'] x. trans. To shut up in 
or as in a pound, a. To seize or secure by legal 
right ; to take possession of (a document or the 
like) to be held in custody of the law 1651. 

X, Some cattle.. had been impounded for tithe-pay- 
ment Ht. Martineau. How to i. the Rebels, that 
none of them might escape Bacon. Hence flm- 
pou'ndage, Impou'ndment, the act of impound- 
fiig. Impoii'nder, one who impounds. 

Impoverish (imppwgrij), v. x44o, [ad. 


OF. empoveriss-, empov{e)rir, -pauvrir, f, em- 
: — L. irn- (IM-^) povre, pativre Poor.] la 
traits. To make poor; to reduce to poverty, 
•jb. To make bare of (some form of wealth) 
-1726. 3, To make weak or poor in quality ; 

to exhaust the strength or native quality of 
1631. 

I. Corruption .. impoverishes and enslaves the 
country Junius Lett, 2, To i. the blocd Allbuit. 
Hence Impo’verisher. Impo’verislimeiit, the 
fact or process of impoverishing; impoverished cen- 
dition ; loss of wealth or means. 

Impower, obs. var. of Empower. 
^practicability (imp^ ktikabi-liti). 
1747. [f. Impracticable ; see -ITY.] i. The 
quality or condition of being impracticable ; 
practical impossibility, b. Intractability, stub- 
bornness 1764. 3. with an and pL Some- 

thing impracticable 1797. 

Impracticable (imprss'ktikab’l), a. (sb.) 
1653. [Im-^.] I. Not practicable; that cannot 
he carried out or done ; practically impossible 
1677. 2. That cannot be put to use or practi- 
cally dealt with; unmanageable, intractable, 
unserviceable 1653. 3. sb. An impracticable 

person 1829. 

1. An i. design 1696. 2. Idle and i. wastes W. 

Irving. An i. way Cromwell, pass Grote. A poor 
i. creature ! Goldsm. 3. An utter i. 18.9. Hence 
Irapra'cticableness. Impra’cticably adv. 
Impra*ctical, i^are. [Im-2.] i. Impractic- 
able (now Cl.S.) 1774. 2. Unpractical 1865. 

Imprecate (i-mprik<?Jt), v. 1613. [f. L. 

imprecat-, imprccari', in senses 1 and 2, f. im- 
(Im-*) precari.'\ i. ti-ans. To pray for, 
invoke, b. To beg for {rare) 1636. 2. To pray 

(a deity), supplicate. Now 7 'are or Obs. 1643. 
■f 3. absol, or intr. To pray ; to invoke evil 
-1673. 4 - trans. To invoke evil upon; to 

emse. Now i-are. 1616. 

X. She imprecated a thousand curses upon his head 
Smollett, b. He .would only i. patience till [etc.] 
Lowell. 4. His co-religionists were imprecating him 
as the man who had bi ought this persecution upon 
them 1879, Hence I'mprecatingly adv, in the way 
of a curse 1652. 

Imprecation (imprik^‘Jon). 1585. [ad. L. 
imfrecationein ; see prec.] i. The action of 
imprecating, or invoking evil upon any one, 
ill an oath or adjuration ; cursing 1589 ; (with 
pi.) a curse 1603. f 2. A prayer, invocation, 
entreaty -1631. 

1. At each fierce i. he quenched a light, and dashed 
down a candle Froude, 

Imprecatory (iTnpri'ktfkaii, -k^asri, im- 
prncfii'tsri), a. 1587. [f. L. impi'ccat-, ppl. stem 
•h -ORY. ] Expressing or involving imprecation ; 
invoking evil ; cursing. 

The i. Psalms 1881. Imiprecatorily adv. 
Imprecise (impr/sors), a. rare. 1805. 
[Im-^.] Not precise. So ImprecPsion (r^airt?), 
want of precision ; inexactness 1803, 
Impredicable (impre*dikab’l), a. rare. 
1623. [Im-®,] That cannot be predicated. 
Impregn (imprrn), v. Now only poet. 
1425. [ad. late L. impnegnare, f. ini" (Im- 
-1- proegna)^e to be Pregnant.] = Impregnate 
V. (in all senses). 

Impregnable (impre-gnaVl), a. ME. 
[Corrupted from impr enable, a. F. impr enable, 
f, im- (Im-®) + pren-, stem of prendre to take. 
The ^ is inserted.] Of a fortress, etc. : That 
cannot be taken by arms ; incapable of being 
reduced by force; able to hold out against all 
attacks. Also fig. 

I. The Seas, Which he hath giu'n for fence i. 

3 Hen. VI, IV. i. 44. fig. A man politely i. to the 
intrusion of human curiosity CARL^LE. Hence 
ImpregnabiTity, i. condition or quality. Ini- 
pre*gnablenes3 {^are). Inipre’gnably adv. 
Impregnant (impre'gr.ant), a}- (j 5 .) 1641. 
[In sense 1, f. Im -1 + Pregnant; in sense 2. 
ad. L. imprxgiianUm.) ti. Impregnated, 
pregnant. Also fig. 3. Impregnating. Also 
as sb. That which impregnates. i66x, 
flmpregnant, ^-.2 rai’e. [Im-2 .] Sterile. 
Osborn. 

Impregnate (impre-gn/t), ppl. a, 1545. 
[ad. late or med.L. impi'^egnatus', see Impregn.] 
1. Impregnated {lit. andyf^.). ^2. Erron. for 
Impregnable 1632. 

Impregnate (impre'gn«*t), v. 1605, [f. 
prec.; see -ate 3 .] i. trans. Tomakepreg- 
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nant; to cause to conceive; to fertilize; in Biol., 
also, to fecundate the female reproductive cell 
or ovum 1646. AlsoyT^. b. z?2tr. for pass. To 
become pregnant. Addison. a. To hli wH/i 
some active principle, element, or ingredient, 
diffused through it or mixed intimately wth 
it ; to imbue, saturate. Earl er — to fill. 
(Usu. in/fljj.) 1605. Alsoyf^. 3. Said of the 
active principle or influence To be diffused 
through (something); to permeate, interpene- 
trate, fill, saturate 1664. 

2. Water impregnated with some penetrating Salt 
Akbuthnot, To i, his colleag :es wi.h the same 
loftiness of principle L\ttok. 3. Light impregnates 
air, air impregnates vapour Berkeley. ^ Hence Im- 
pre'gnatory a. having the fum-tion of impregnating. 

Impregnatioil (impregnil'jan). 1605. [f. 
prec. vb.] i. The action or process of making 
pregnant ; fecundation, fertilization. 2. The 
action of imbuing or fact of being imbued with 
something; diffusion of an active element 
through a substance; saturation. Also 
1641. 3. saucr. That with which something is 
impregnated 1713 ; in Geal., a mineral deposit 
consisting of a rock impregnated with ore, not 
forming a true vein 1881. 

3. The I. of the Blood with Air Ray. 
flmpreju-dicate, ppL a. 1640. [f. Im- 2 + 
PREJUDICATE ppL <2.] Unprejudiced -1677, 

Impren(i)a'ble, etc., obs. ff. Impregna- 
ble. 

Imprepara’tion. 1597. [Im-2 .] Unpre- 
paredness. 

•j-Impre*sa. 1589. [a. It. improsa (zmpr^-za) 
undertaking, device, etc. : — late L. ’^hriprensa^ 
see Emprise, etc.] i. An emblem or device, 
usu. with a motto —1653. 3. The sentence 

accompanying an emblem; hence, a motto, 
maxim, proverb -1641. 

I. In an i., the figmres express and illustrate the one 
part of the author’s intention, and the word the other 
Uritmm. of Hawth. var. flmpre'so. 

(j Impresario (impr^zaTm). Also erron. 
impress-. 1746. [It. impresario undertaker, 
f. impresa\ see prec.] One who organizes 
public entertainments; esp, the manager of an 
operatic or concert company. 
Imprescriptible (imprx'skri-ptib’l), a. 1563. 
[a. F.; see IM-* and PRE script: ble.] Not 
subject to prescription; that cannot m any 
circumstances be taken away or abandoned; 
esp. in i, rigkt{s. 

^ The author of an ideal creation . . has an i. property 
in the fame of his work W. J. Courthofe. Hence 
Imprescriptibi'lity {rare), the quality of being i. 
Imprescri'ptibly adv, 

tlmpre-se, i*mprese. 1588. [a. obs. F. 
imprese, ad. It. impresa Impresa.] ^ Impresa. 
“1811. 

Emblazon’d Shields, Impreses quaint Milt. 

Impress (i*mpres), sb."^ 1590. [f. Impress 
v.^ Formerly also stressed impre'ss.'] i. The 


stamp. 2. a. jfig. To stamp (a character or 
quaiuy) npon. anything ME. b. transf. To 
produce or communicate (motion), exert (force) 
by pressure. Const, on, upon. 1717. Z'fiS- 
To imprint (an idea, etc.) on (fzn, to] the 
mmd; to enforce, urge (a rule of conduct, etc.) 
on another •{*4. To print -1781. 

X He did i. On t’ne green moss his tremulous step 
Shelley, a. The image of virtue, wnich Nature had 
impressed upon his heart 1791. b. The force im- 
pressed upon a ship by the wind 1765. 3. A few such 
examples impressed a salutary consternation Gibbon. 

H. trans. 1, To exert pressure upon; to 
press; to mark by means of pressure, esp. with 
a stamp, seal, etc. Const, wii/t. 1528. Also 
pg. 2. To affect or influence strongly. Usu. 
said of the instrument. 1736. 

I. His hart like an Agot with your print impressed 

L. L. L. II. i. 236. Ji^. Real property . , impressed . . 
with an implied trust for sale 1884. 2. The letter . . 

does not i. me favourably Dickens. He tried to i. 
me with his importance {mod.). 

tm. inir. To press in; to throng about 
-1480. 

Impress (impre's], z^.2 1596. [f. Im-I + 
Press trans. To levy or furnish (a force) 
for military or naval service, to enlist ; spec, to 
compel (men) to ser\'e in the army or navy (in 
recent use, only the latter) ; to force authorita- 
tively into service, b. To talce by authority for 
royal or public service 1749. c.pg. or transf. 
1657. 

Yesterday sailed the Diamond, .to i. men 1S03. b. 
I impressed his wagons Washington, c. Hypotheses 
into the service of which Philology was impressed 
18^ 

fImpre*SS, rare. 1665. [Erron, for Im- 

PRESTz/.^] I, z'r/zai’. =Imprestz/AI'-i8i9. 2. 
To charge with a deduction (the pay of an 
officer) in respect to public moneys or stores 
not accounted for by him 1803. 
flmpre'ssal, 1586. Erron. form of Im- 
presa -1656. 

flmpre*ssa 2, Erron. form of Impress sb.'i- 
(2 a) -1647. 

Impre»ssed, ppl. a. ME. [f. Impress v 1 
+ -ED ^.] In the senses of Impress v.^i; in 
Zool. and Bot, having an appearance of being 
stamped in ; sunk in, depressed. 

Impressible (impre*sib’l), a. 1626. [f. as 
prec. 4- -IBLE.] Capable of being impressed 
(on something); susceptible, impressionable. 
Hence Impressibiiity, also -ability, the quality 
of being i, Impre*ssibleness. Impre'ssibty 
Impression (impre'/on), sb. ME. [a. F., 
ad, L, impressionezn, f. imprimere (ppl. stem im- 
press-) ; see Impress z/.i] i. 1 he action or 
process of impressing: esp. a. The action in- 
volved in the pressure of one thing upon or 
into the surface of another; also, the effect of 
this 1444. ib. A charge, onset -1799. c. The 
impact of any atmospheric or physical force. 

2. 


act (^ impressing or stamping; the ' stamp [of ? 1694. td. A stress, emphasis -1824. 

anything); concr. a mark or indentation made A mark produced upon any surface by pres- 

by pressure, e. g. of a seal or stamp 1592. fb. ’ • • ' . ^ 

A cast, mould {rare) 1695. c. — Imprint; 
impression 1877. 3. fg. a. Characteristic or 

distinctive mark; stamp 1590. b. An impres- 
sion upon the mind or senses. Now rare. 

1591. 3- Comb., as i. copy, a press-copy 1885. 

I. The. . I. of thy Feet Watts, b. Having taken the 
Impresses of the Insides of these Shells Woodward. 

2. Lucerne bears most strongly the i. of the middle 
ages 1832. b. Two Gent. in. ii. 6. 

Impress (i*mpres), sb.i^ Now rare. 1602. 

[f. Impress v.^ Formerly stressed impre'ss.) 

Impressment; enforced service in the army or 
navy. Also attrib., as i.-gang = Press-gang. 

We are all much alarmed. . with a military i, 1803. 

Impress (i*mpres), jr ^.3 Ohs. exc. Hist. 

1611. [var. of Imprese. In ifith-iyth c. also 
ii^repss.) « Impresa. 

Their shields broken, their impresses defaced Burke. 

flmpress, sh.^ 1569. [var. of Imprest 
I. = Imprest -1633. attrib, 2. A 
charge made upon the pay of a naval officer 
who has not satisfactorily accounted for public | 
money advanced to him 1803, 

Impress (impre*s), 57.1 ME. \i.L. impress-, 

'^primere, {. im- (Im- i) 4- premere to press. 

Partly answering to OF. empresser.) 

I. trans, i. To apply with pressu: 


, , • app^y with pressure; to pro- 

duce by pressure (a mark on, tm) ; to imprint, 


sure. Hence, a depression, indentation ; also, 
a mould, cast, copy. Also fg. ME. tb. A 
mark, trace, indication -1658. 3. The process 
of printing. Now rare. 1509. b. The result of 
printing; a print; a printed copy 1559. c. 
The printing of one issue (of a book, etc.); 
hence, the aggregate of copies thus printed; 
see Edition 3 b. 157*^- 4* The effective action 
of one thing upon another; influence; the 
effect of such action ME. ^ ts. spec. An atmo- 
spheric influence, condition, or phenomenon 
-1684, 6, The effect produced by external 

force or influence on the senses or the mind; 
a sensation 1632; an effect produced on the 
intellect, conscience, or feelings ME. 7. A 
notion, remembrance, or belief, impressed upon 
the mind; in mod. use, a vague or indis- 
tinct survival from more (iistinct knowledge 
1613. 8. Painting, a. ' The ground-colour 

b. A stratum of a single colour laid upon a wall 
or surface for ornament, or for protection from 
humidity. 1864. 

_ I. a. The i. of order on . . chaos 1875, a. As . a seal 
[is said] to make an i. upon wax Berkeley, fig. The 
stamp and clear i. of good sense Cowper. 3. The i. 
of the fourth volume had consumed three months 
Gibbon. b. Very early impressions of Durer’s en- 
pavmgs i86g. c. Of this translation there were six 
impressions before the year 1601 Warton. 4 One of 
the hardest of the metals; a file can scarcely make 


any i. on it Lmison. 5. Piety impression, a comet, 
meteor, or the like. 6. Ihose perceptions, which 
enter with most force and violence, we may name 
hnpressiotis Hume. An 1. of sound .is carried to the 
brain Bain. His Sermons made no 1 . on bis English 
Auditory Fuller. 7. I have an 1, that I have met 
him before K. 7 nod.) Piir. Under the impreiswn.. 
Hence Impre'SSion z>. {rare), to stamp ; to affect 
with an impression; (in pass.) to be affected 1612. 

impressionable (^impre-Jsnab'l), a. 1836. 

F. ; see -able.] i. Easily susceptible of 
impressions ; sensitive. 2. Capable of being 
impressed 1878. 

I. She had a pretty face and an i. disposition T. 
Hook. 2, Tinfoil thin enough to be i. by the metal 
style 1878 Hence Impressionabi'lity, suscepti- 
bility to impressions 1835. So Impre’ssional a. 
= Impressionable. 

Impre-ssionary, a. 1889. [-ary.] = Im- 
pressionistic. 

Impressionism (impre-Jsniz’m). 1839. [f. 
Impression sh. + -ism.] fi. Applied to the 
philosophy of Hume, nonce-use. J. Rogers. 3. 

after F. tmpressionnisme, 1876 J The theory or 
practice of the impressionist school of painting 
(see next) 1882. 3. The literary presentation of 

salient features, done in a few strokes 1883. 
Impressionist (impre-Jsnist). 1881. [ad. 
Fr. impressionniste 1876; see IMPRESSION and 
-1ST.] A painter who endeavours to express 
the general impression produced by a scene or 
object, to the exclusion of minute details or 
elaborate finish; also, a writer who practises a 
similar method. Hence Impressioni’stic a. of 
or pertaining to impressionism ; in the style of 
the impressionists. Impressioni-sticaily adv. 
Impre-ssionless, a. rare. 1864. [-less.] 
Without impression; unimpressible. 
Impressive (impre*siv), a. 1593. [f. Im- 

press v.'^ 4* -IVE.] ti. Capable of being 
easily impressed ; impressible -1665. 2. 

Characterized by making a deep impression on 
the mind or senses ; able to excite deep feeling. 
Rarely said of persons. 1775. 

X. Men. .of. i. tempers, and weak intellectuals 1665. 
2. An i. actress Lamb, scene Tyndall, Hence Im- 
pre*ssive-ly adv.. -ness. 

rare. 1854. [f. Impress 


Impre-ssmenti. 
z/.i 4- -MENT. In sense 2 for F. empressemeni.'] 
I. Exertion of pressure. Bushnell. a. Earnest- 
ness, ardour 1854. 

Impressmeiit 2 (imprc'sment). 1796. [f. 
Impress v.^ 4- -ment.J The act or practice of 
impressing or forcibly taking for the public 
service. Also fig. 

flmpre’Ssor. rare. 1631. [f. L. imprimere 
to Impress (cf. L. pressor, etc.).] One who, or 
that which, makes impressions -1663. 
Impressure (impie*J*ui). Now rare. 1600. 
[f. Impress v.i 4* -ure, after pressure?)^ i. 
The action of exerting pressure upon 1649. a. 
An impression; an indentation 1600, 3. A 

mental or sensuous impression 1607. 

Imprest (i*mprest), a:, and 1568. [For 
the earlier Prest a. and sb. The tm- may be 
partly due to the phr. in prest [money) ; see 
Prest a.) 

tA. adj. Of money: Lent, or advanced, esp. 
to soldiers, sailors, and public officials -1755. 

B. sh. An advance (of money) made to one 
who is charged with some business by the 
state.^ f Formerly, also, advance-pay of soldiers 
or sailors. 1568. •^h.ge?t. An advance, a loan 

-1704. 

Vpon. euery Contract we make, we glue the Vic- 
tualers_ an i, before hand M orv son. Bili of I, , an order 
authorizing a person to draw money in advance j so 
i.-hill. 

timprest, sb.^ i6ro. [f. Imprest = 
Impressment 2 -1651, 

i-Impre-st, z/.l 1565. [ad. It. (and med.L.) 
imprestare to lend.] i. trans. To advance, 
lend (money) -1810. b. To furnish (a person) 
with an advance of money 1612. 3. To draw 

(a bill or money by a bill) -1661. 
flinpre'St, 1589. [f. imprest, impressed. 
pa. pple. of Impress v.^ trans. To impress 
for the army or navy -1708. 
flmpre'valeiicy. [Im- 2 ] Want of prevail- 
ing power. Bp. Hall. So tlmpre'valence. 
Imprevemtable, a. rare. 1864. [Im- 2.] 
That cannot be prevented. Hence Impre- 
ventaMTity, i. state or quality. 
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Tm prfmatiir (imprim^'tw). 1640. [L. ; == 

* let it be pnnted'.] i. The formula, signed 
by an official licenser of the press, authorizing 
the printing of a book; hence as s 3 . an official 
licence to print, a.jfg. Sanction 1672. 
flmpriine, v. 1575. Also em-. [f. Im- ^ + 
Prime a. or sd., or L. primus. 1. trans. Hunt- 
ing. {^ee quot. ) -1775. 2. To begin. Wotton. 

j. When he is hunted and doth first leave the herde 
we say that he is synced or emprjTOed Turbervile. 
Hence fTmpri'me so. the act of impriming a deer, 
tlmprbming vbl. sb. beginning, commencement. 

fX*nipriinent. [ad. L. zmprimmtcm.] Some- 
thing that impresses or imprints, Sterme. 
flm.pri‘inery. Also -ie. 1663. [a. F. im- 
primei'istf. imprinter \ see -ERY. J i. A print- 
ing-office or printing-house -1696. 2. Printing, 

Wood. 3. A print or impression. Blount. 

II Imprimis (imprsi-mis), adv. or adv. phr, 
1465. [L., assim. form of in primisd] In the 
first place, first. Now unusual. 

Imprint (i*mprint), sb. 1480, [ME. type 
empreynte, -printe, a. F. empreinfe, ppl. sb. 
from empreindre\ subseq. refash, after L. ; see 
next.] I. A figure impressed or imprinted on 
something ; a mark produced by pressure ; an 
impression, stamp 1483. Also fig. a. fa. The 
condition of being printed (in phr. in enprinte) 
-1485. b. The printing of a book, etc. (mod.). 
c. An impression a writing 1882. 3. The 

name of the publisher, place of publication, and 
date, printed in a book, usually at the foot of 
the title-page (publisher's i.) ; also, the name 
of printer and place of printing, printed at the 
end of a book, or on the back of the title-page 
(printers i.) 1790. t4. An onset. Caxton. 

f . Ths i. .‘At the Clarendon Press ’ 1790. 
mprint (imprimt), v. [ME. etnpreynten, 
-prent-, -print-^ a. OF, empreintcr : — (ult.) late 
pop. L. tmpremere, for cl. L. irnprimere ; 
refash, after L.] i. trans. To mark by pres- 
sure; to impress, stamp. ta. To impress 
(letters or characters) on paper or the like by 
means of type; to PRTNT-1822. Z^fig^ a. To 
impress on or in the mind, memory, etc. ME. 
b. To impress (a quality, etc.) on or in a 
person or thing; to communicate, \npass. of 
a quality ; To exist strongly marked in or on 
a person, etc. 1526. 4. tranfi To stamp or 

impress (something) ’with a figure, etc. ME. b. 
fig. To impress with some feeling, quality, etc. 

he Voltq Santo or print of our Saviour’s face, 
which he imprinted in the handkerchief of St. Veronica 
1670. a. Imprinted at London by^Robert Barker 
Bible (1611) titlefi. 3. a. I. this in diy memorie 
iS 76._ b. That wisedoine which the Divine hand hath 
imprinted in his workes G. Sandys. Hence Im- 
printer, one who or that which imprints; -fa. 
printer 1548. 

Imprison (imprrz'n), w. ME. [a. OF. 
emprisoner, mod. emprlsonner^ f. e?i-, in- (In- ^) 
+ prison PRISON.] I, trans. To put in prison ; 
to detain in custody ; to confine. 3. tramf. 
and fig. To confine, shut up; in various con- 
nexions 1533. 

I. Lord, they know that I impiisoned. .them that 
beleeued on thee Acts xxii. ig. Since imprison’d in 
my mother Thou me freed 'st C'tkss Pembroke. 2. 
Try to i. the resistless wind Drvden. ^ Hence Im- 
pri’sonable a. capable of or liable to imprisonment. 
Impri*soner, one who imprisons. 

Imprisonment (impri-z'nment). [ME. en-^ 
emprisonement, a. AF. enprisounement, OF, em- 
‘^risonement, f. emprisoner ■+ -ME NT.] The 
action of imprisoning, or fact or condition of ' 
being imprisoned ; confinement; incarceration. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Imprisonment^ is when a man is by publique 
Authoiity deprived of liberty Hoburs. fig. Into the 
slavishe i. of vices most detestable Fleming, 
Improbability (impr^^bfibi-liti). 1598. [f. 
Improbable; see-ixv.] The quality of being 
improbable; unlikelihood; (with an and pi.) 
something unlikely. 

Improbable (impr/^*bWl), a. 1598. [ad. 
L. improbahilis) see IM-^ and PROBABLE.”] i. 
Not probable ; not likely to be true ; not easy 
to believe; unlikely. 9. In pregnant sense: 
Unlikely to ‘ do suit, etc. 1659. 

I. If this were plaid vpon a stage now, I could con* 
demne it as an i. fiction Shaks. I. of success Ld. 
Orrery, a. In the most i. solle Hammond. Hence 
Impro'bablenesaf. Itnpro’bably adv. 


flmprobate, v. [f. L. improbat-, improbare, 
f. tm- (Im- 2 ) -^probare to make good, approve.] 
trans. To disapprove, disallow. Blount. 
Improbation (^impr^b^i-Jon). 1551. [ad. 

L. improbaiionem; see prec.] ti. Disappro- 
bation, disapprove -1789. ^2. Disproof, con- 
lutation (rare) “I657. 3. Sc. Law. Disproof of 

a writ ; an action brought to prove a document 
to be false or forged 1575. 

Improbative (impr^*bativ), a. 1677, 
'L.improbat-^improbare+-lV'E. j j. Liable to im- 
probation or disproof, 2. = Improb atory 1876, 
Improbatory (impr^-batori), a. i8a8. [f. 
as prec. *f -ORY.] Having the function of dis- 
proving; in Sc. Law, made in improbation of 
a writ. 

Improbity (imprJuffiiti, imprp*biti). ME. 
[ad. L. improhitas, f. tmp'obus.'] i. Persis- 
tency, perseverance. Obs. or nonce-use. 2. 
Wickedness, want of principle or integrity 1594. 
a. The exuberant I. of 111 Men 1695. 

flmprodU'Ction. rare. 1662. [Im- 2 .] The 
condition of not having been produced from 
anything else -1678. 

flmprofi'cience. rare. 1605. [Im- 2 ,] Lack 
of proficiency. So Improfi'ciency (now rare). 
flmpro’fitable, a. ME. [Im- 2.] Unprofit- 
able -1725. 

Improgressive (impr^7gre*siv), a. 1809. 
[Im- 2,] Not progressive ; unprogressive. Im- 
progre*ssive-ly adv..^ -ness. 
tImproli*fic, f-al, a. 1646. [Im- 2.] Not 
prolific -1686. 

flmproli'ficate, v, [Im- 1.] To render pro- 
lific, to fertilize. Sir T. Browne. 
+Impro*mpt, a. [ad. L. impromptus % see 
Im-^ and Prompt.] Not ready; unready. 
Sterne. 

Impromptu (imprj^'mPtiw). 1669. [ad. L. 
in promptu in readiness, written as one word, j 

A. adv. Without preparation ; off-hand. 

This was made almost impromptu Bos we i l. 

B. sh. Something composed or uttered with- 
out preparation ; an extemporaneous compo^ i- 
tion or performance; an improvisation. Also, 
a musical composition having the character of 
an improvisation. 1683. 

C. adp I. Composed or uttered without pre- 
meditation; improvised 1789. 3. Made or 

done on the spur of the moment; extemporized, 
makeshift 1764. 

I. I. poems 1789, replies D’Israeu. 2. An i. visit 
1856. Hence Impro*mptuary <2, =C. i (Benth ^mJ. 
Improper (impr^'poi), 1531. 

Not proper; the opposite of proper. i. Not 
strictly belonging to the thing under considera- 
tion ; not in accordance with truth, fact, reason, 
or rule; abnormal; incorrect, wrong, b. Not 
properly so called 1575. 2. Not in accordance 
with the circumstances or the end in view; un- 
suitable, ill-adapted 1570. 3. Unbecoming; 

indecorous, indecent. ’ Also transf. of a person. 
1739* t4« ?Not peculiar to an individual; 

general, common (rare) 1610. 

X. To eate Christs flesh— to pluck out our right eye 
. . We cannot read any of these literally and properly 
. . therefore we must seek for a spiritual and i. sense 
1649. b. Improper fraction', a fraction whose 
numerator is greater than (or equal to) its denominator. 
/. diphthong', see Diphthong. They are not to be 
adorned with any art but such improper ones as 
nature is said to bestow, as singing and poetry 
Fletcher, [This quot. is taken in sense 4 in recent 
Diets.] 2. As i. to be approached as a rocky lec 
shore 1774. 3. I am too old to be i. H. Walpole, 

Hence tlmpro'perty, impropriety X555-1663. 
flmproper, v. [ME. ^7^-, empropre, app. 
repr. an AFr. var. of OF. aproprier, ad. L. 
appropriare to Appropriate. J= IMPROPRIATE I 
z/. 1, 2. --1642. 

If he would..!., and Inclose the Sun beames, to 
comfort the rich Jewel. 

flmpropera-tioni. 1502. [f. late L. z>;z- 
properare to taunt, upbraid.] The action of 
upbraiding or reviling; a reproach, taunt. 
'I'lmpropera-tion 2 . 1536. Erron. f. Im- 

propriation -1624. 

Improperly (impr^'psaU), adv. ME. [f. 
Improper a. + -ly 2. Occurs once only in 
ME.; then not till 1531.] In an improper 
manner ; wrongly, incorrectly, unsuitably, un- 
i becomingly. 


i Impropi'tiotis, a. [Im- 2,] Not propi- 
tious; unfavourable. Wotton. 
flmpropOTtion. 1450. [1m-2.] Want of 
proportion, disproportion -1675. Hence tlm- 
propoTtionable, f ImpropoTtionate adjs. dis- 
proportionate. 

Impropriate (impr<?u'pri,5it), z^. 1538. [f. 
ppl. stem of med. or mod.L. improprtare\ cf. 
Appropriate.] ti- trans. To make one’s (or 
some one’s) own; to appropriate -1703. 2. 

spec. To annex (an ecclesiastical benefice) to a 
corporation or person, as their corporate or 
private property 1538 ; esp. b. (in later use) to 
place tithes or ecclesiastical pioperty in lay 
hands 1613. 

I. To i. the Preaching of the Gospell to one certain 
Order of men Hobbes. Hence Impro'pi’iator, one 
to whom a benefice is impropriated ; esp. = lay im- 
propriator ; false Impro pria*trix, a female i. 

Impropriate (^imprJ'n*prii/t), a. 1538. 
[ad. med. or mod.L. impropriatus see prec.] 
I. Appropriated to some person or persons. 

? Obs. 1600. 2. Ofa benefice or tithes : Impro- 
priated, 

Impropriation (impr(?npri 1^1 -Jan), 1535. [f. 
Impropriate v. ; see-ATioN.] i. The action 
of impropriating (see Impropriate v. 2). b. 
The proprietorship thus conveyed 1631, c. An 
impropriated benefice 1578. f 2. gen. The 
action of making proper to some person or 
thing; appropriation -1728. tb. Something 
appropriated ; a property “1651. 

r. c. An i. which the Lord Gray of Wilton.. re- 
stored to the Church Fuller. 

Impropriety (impr^^iprai'eti). r6ii. [ad. 
F. impropriiti. or L. improprietas, f. impro- 
prius Improper a.'] i. The quality of being 
improper; incorrectness; inappropriateness 
1697 ; unseemliness ; morally improper con- 
duct 1751. 2. With an and pi. An instance of 

improper language, conduct, etc.; a bieach of 
propriety 1674. 

I. We may . .say, without i., that [etc ] Mill. The i. 
of holding a public discussion with such men Jowett. 
The I of my^ conduct Johnson. 2. Every language 
has likewise its improprieties and absurdities Johnson. 

flmpro'pry, -rie, v. 1526. [f. as inipropre^ 
Improper z/.] tracts. To appropriate, impro- 
priate -1571. 

f ImprospeTity. 1528. [f. L. improsper + 
-ITY. J Want of, or the opposite of, prosperity ; 
unprosperoiisness -1722. 
tlmpro'sperotis, a. 1598. [f. as prec. + 

-ous. 1 I. Not prosperous ; unsuccessful --1829. 
3. Of fortune, etc.: Unpropiti ous -1656. Hence 
f Impro ’sperous-ly adv. 1594, f-ness 1647. 
Improvable (imprzzwab’l), a. Also im- 
proveable. 1646. [f. Improve z /.2 + -able.] 
I. Capable of being turned to profit ; that may 
be taken advantage of ; serviceable. Now rare. 
3. Of land : Capable of being profitably culti- 
vated ; capable of being made more productive 
1659. 3. Capable of being made better 1677. 

1. Finding this project of a pennjr.post. .apparently 

1. North. a. A fine spread of improveahle lands 
Addison. 3. With Moral principles .. i. by the 
exercise of his Faculties Hale, Hence Impro va- 
bi'lity, Impro'vableness, the quality of being I, 
Impro'vably adv. 

f Improve, 1449. [^* iviprover, F. 

tmprouver, ad.L. improbare to condemn, f. im- 
probus."} I. ti-ans. To disprove, refute, confute 
-1678. 2. To disapprove as bad ; to disallow; 
to reprove; to censure, condemn -1642, ^ 

X. We, .will in due place i. their error therein 1606, 

2. When they had improued and disallowed my 
savinges 1551. 

Improve (imprww), v.^ 1509. [Orig. en-, 
improw(e, a. AFr. en-, emprower, a parallel form 
of aprower] f. OF. en into pro, prou, preii, 
oblique case of pros profit ; see Approve 
ti, refi. To i. oneself (of )i to make one’s pro- 
fit (of) -1655. 2. titans. To make good use of, 
turn to profit or good account ; spec, to enlarge 
upon for spiritual edification 1539. t^* To 

invest (money); in N. America, to enclose and 
cultivate (land), c. To employ to advantage, 
as a means or instrument 1529 ; later American: 
spec, to occupy (a place), ts* To enhance 
in monetary value -1750. t4. To make 

greater in amount or degree ; to advance. 
(Now merged in 3.) -1771, fb. To augment 
(what is evil), to make worse -1800. 6* To 


6(Ger. K^ln). « (Fr. p««). U (Ger. M«Zller). w (Ft. d«ne). 5 (c«il). e (eo) (iWe). / (^i) (win). ^’(Fr.fojre). 3 (fir, fem, <arth). 
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advance or raise to a better quality or condi' 
tion,; to make better; to ameliorate. (The pre- 
vailing mod. sense.) 1617. 6. adsoi. To make 

improvements 1699. 7. tnir. To inciease, aug- 
ment, advance, develop. 03s. (esc. as merged 
in 8). 1650. 8. ifiir. To increase in value or 

excellence ; to become better 1727. 

I* The Townsmen . .unconscionably improving them* { 
selves on the Scholars necessities Fuller. 2,^ How 
doth the little busy bee I. each shining huur ! Watts. 
To i, an opportunity LiNCArn, the occasion Frec- 
MW. b. To i. Lancs for the profnt thereof 1633. 
To i., and put it [his Talent] out Bltler. C. 
Places. -improved for Trading and Fishing 1677- 
Every Comer is improved for Cupboards and neces- 
sarys Celia Fieknes. 3. U'bey i. theT commodities 
to a treble price Morysov. 4. b. As wholesome 
Medicines the Disease i., There where they work not 
well Cowley. 5. The habit of attention may beim* 
proved by exercise Sir B. Brodif. 6, Phr. To 2. on 
or tipom to make something better than. We cannot 
i. upon nature iSd;. 8. Trade has improved {mod.). 
flmprove, z'.s 1612. [var. ot aprove, Ap- I 
PROVE v.^'] I. irans. To prove, establish, 
show to be true or real -1670; inir. to prove or 
turn out to be {rare) z6i2. s. trans.. To ap- 
prove, countenance. C. Mather. 
Improvement (impiw-vment). 1453. [a. 
AF. emproweuieni^ f, emprower IMPROVE v?' 4 
-MENT. ] I. The turning of a thing to profit 
or good account ; making the most of a thing ; 
lealization of the profits of anything; concr. 
profit. Obs. in lit. sense, a. spec. tThe turn- 
ing of land to better account; cultivation and 
occupation of land; merged at length in sense 
5. 1549. b. concTn A piece of land improved 
by inclosure, building, etc. Obs, exc, in U.S. 
dial. 1473. c. jig. Bodily or mental cultivation 
or culture; an accomplishment. Obs. exc. as 
merged in 5, 6. 171X. 3. The turning to ac- 

count of any person or thing (now Obs. or U.S. 
dial.)^ or of any event or season 1611, b. spec. 
The profitable spiritual application of a te.xt or 
incident 1655. t4. The action or process of 

enhancing, or an instance of this 1548-1788. fb. 
quasi-ro«r/*. An advanced stage, development 
((^something) -1716. fc. concr. Increase, 
produce -1719. 5. The action or process of 

making or becoming better; betterment, ame- 
lioration 1647. 6. With an and pi.', a. An act 
of making or becoming better; that by which 
anything is made better 1697. b. With on or 
upon : An advance upon (something previous) ; 
hence, a thing that is an advance upon (the 
former thing) 1712. 

a. b. My aunt's bell rings for our afternoon’s walk 
round the improvements GoLDS^^. c. I look upon 
your city as the best place of L South. 3. Prompt i. 
of the opportunity {mod.). 4. This was nothing but 

..an impiouement of his griefe 1617. S* The i, of 
Trade_i662, of body and mind Jowett. 6. It is a 
great i. to add the juice of two Seville oranges Mrs. 
Glasse. b. The sons are no great 1. upon the sires 
Spurgeon. 

Improver (impri/waj). 1647, [f. Improve 
4 -ER^,] I. One who or that which im- 
proves ; fa cultivator, occupier. ». Short for 
dress-improver 1884. 3. A person who works 

at a trade, and accepts the opportunity of im- i 
provement wholly or in part instead of wages i 
1858 ; in the Civil Service, applied to a grade of 
clerks intermediate between boy clerks and 
assistant clerks. 

a. Her ‘improver* was found to be so atxatiged as 
to hold 6 Ib. of smuggled tobacco 1884. 

tlmprovi'ded, a. 1548. [Im- 2 .] i. Un- 
provided ; unprepared “1622. a. Unforeseen. 
Spenser. 

Improvidence (impr;>*videns). 1425. [ad. 
L. improvident ia\ see Im- 2 and Providence.] 
The fact or quality of being improvident ; want 
of foresight ; thriftlessuess. 

Shee’le lift thee to i., And breake tby neck from 
steepe securitie Marston. 

Improvident (impr^wident), a. 1514. [f. 
Im-® 4 Provident; cf. L. improvidus.\ i. 
Unforeseeing; that does not forecast the future, 
a. Not circumspect; heedless; unwary iitoi. 
3. Thriftless 1624. 

1. The i. . .conduct of the German powers 1795. 2. 
Improuident Souldiors, had your Watch been good, 
This sudden Miscbiefe neuer could hauefalne Shaks, 

tIini»roviae'ntially,a.*>. 1797. [Im- 2 ,] = 

next -1819. 

Iinpro*'^dently, adv. 1607. [f. Improvi- 


I DEM a. -r -LV-.j I. In an improvident man- 
j ner; 1 thou t providing for the future. a. In 
an unforeseen manner (rare) 1885. 

1, Agricultural labourers marry early and L iS 63 . 

Improving (impr«-viq), vbl. sb. 1602. [f. 
Improve v.'^ 4 -ing^.] The action of Improve 
v .^ ; improvement. 

Improving^ lease (Sc. Law): a lease granted to a 
tenant for a longer period than the usual one, with 
the object of encouraging him to make permanent 
improvements on the holding. 

Improvisate (impr^>*viz^it), v. 1832. [f. F. 
improviser', see Improvise and -ate®.] = Im- 
provise (irans. and intr.). So Improwisate 
p^. a. (rare), improvised ; impromptu. 

Improvisation (i mprd'vsizFvJsn, imprpvi- 
2£^*pn). 1786. if. Improvise, Improvisate.] 
I. The action of improvising ; also concr. verse, 
music, etc. so improvised. 2. The production 
or execution of anything off-hand; anything 
so produced or executed 1874. 

1. The thrusb-like i ..that charm[s 3 us in our 
Elizabethan drama Lowell. 

Impro'visatiEC, v. rare. 1847. [irreg. f. 
Improvisate 4 -ize.] == Improvisate. 
Improvisator (impipwiz^itoi). 1795. [t. 
Improvisate, after It. and F.] One who 
composes extempore ; an improviser. 

II Improvisatore, -prowisatore (rmpr^jv- 
{v)iza.Xd'Te). PI, -ori (-c'ti), also *ores. 1765. 
[It., f. improv(v]isare to Improvise.] An im- 
provisator (It£dian or of the Italian type). 

Improvisatorial (impr^vizatoa-rial), a. 
1822. [f. Improvisator; see-ORV and -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or having the nature of an 
improvisator; relating to or having the power 
of improvisation. Hence Improvisate *rially 
cdv. So Improvi'satory a. 1806. 
jjlmprovisatrice, -prowisa- (zmprt?v(Y)f- 
zatrf’tj^). PI. -trici (-trf-tjz). 1804. [It., fern, 
of improv(v)isaiore; see -trice.] A woman 
who improvises. 

Improvise (i^mpr^Jivoiz, impr^voi-z), v. 1826. 
[a. F. improviser, ad. It. improv(v)tsare, f. m- 
prov(v)iso Improviso.] i. irans. To compose, 
utter, or perform extempore. 3. To get up on 
the spur of the moment; to provide for the 
occasion 1854. 3. jnir. To compose, utter, or 

perform verse or music impromptu; to speak 
extemporaneously; to do anything on the spur 
of the moment 1830. 

I. The singular faculty of being able to i. quotations 
Disraeli, 2. To i, a dance 1854, a tent Dickens. 
Hence Improvi’se sb. an improvisation 1820, Im- 
provi'sedly adv. Improvi*ser. 
timprovi-sion. 1646- [Im- 2.] Want of 
provision or forethought -1649. 
flmproviso (impr^jvoi-z^), a. 1786. [It., = 
L, improvises, f. im^ (Im-®) provisus, pro- 
videre to foresee.] Improvised, extempore 
-1789. 

Improwisatore, -trice : see Tmprovis-. 

Imprudence (impr^’dens). 1445. L^-d. L. 

hnprudentia, f. imprudens IMPRUDENT; see 
-ence. Cf. F. imprudence (14th c.).] The 
quality or fact of being imprudent; want of 
prudence; rashness; (with an and pi.) an im- 
prudent act. 

Not taking those precautions against the weather. . 
I soon suffered for my i. 1835. Lov e at first sight 
sounds like an i. Lubbock. So flmpru’dency 1576. 

Imprudent (impiz4*dent), a. (sb.) ME. 
[ad. L- imprudens, imprudentem, f. im- (IM-®) 
4 prudens, contracted from providens, provi- 
dere to see before one; see Prudent.] i. 
Not prudent, wanting in prudence or discretion ; 
rash, heedless, indiscreet, incautious, •fa. sb. 
An imprudent person -1767. 

I. I, men are call'd Fools 1710, Loss for the folly 
of i. actions R- Coke. Hence Impru'dently adv. 
flmpnide-ntial, a. [Im- 2.] Not pruden- 
tial. Milt. 

Impuberal (impi«*ber&l), a. rare. 1836. 
[f. L. impubes, impuberem 4 -AL.] Not come 
to puberty or maturity ; immature. So Impu'- 
berate, Impu'bic adjs. (rare). 

Impuberty (impiw'bsjti). 1785, [f. as prec. 
4 -TV, after puberty.'] The condition of not 
having reached the state or age of puberty. 

Impudence (i'mpi«2dens). ME. [ad. L. 
impudenfta, f. impudens\MTt\:si>mtii : ; see-ENCE. ] 
The quality or fact of being impudent. ti. 


Shamelessness ; immodesty -1712. 2. Shame- 
less effrontery; insolence; unabashed presump- 
tion 1611. b. Applied loan impudent person. 
Dryden. 3. In a neutral sense : Freedom 
from shamefastness 1619, 

I, AlTs IVelly II. i. 173. 2. Some with I. Invade the 
Court Drydem. ‘Confound his impudence 1 ' mut- 
tered Squeers Dickens. 3. I had not enterprise nor 
i, enough, to venture from my concealment W. Irving, 
So Tmpndency (now rare), in all senses 1529. 
Impudent (^i’mpizXdent), a. (sb.) ME. [ad. 

L. tmpude?2S, impudentem, f. im- (Im-®) 4 
pudens ashamed, modest, orig. pres. pple. of 
pudere to make or feel ashamed.] ti. Want- 
ing in modesty; shameless, unblushing; in- 
delicate -1732. 2. Possessed of unblushing 

effrontery; shamelessly forward, insolently dis- 
respectful 1563. 3. sb. A person of unblushing 
effrontery or insolence 1586. 

1. Inpudent is he that.. hath no shame of bise 
synnes Chaucer. 2. A wicked, i., bold-faced hussy 
Dickens. An i, reply 1873. Hence I*mpudently 
adv. 

Impudidty (impi«di*siti). 1528. [a. F. 

impudiciU, f. L. type '^impudicitas, for cl. L. 
impudiciiia, f. impudicus shameless.] Shame- 
lessness, immodesty. 

Impugn (impi^-n), v. ME. [a. F. impugner, 
ad. L. tmpugnare to attack,?, im- 4 

pugttare.] fi. trafis. To fight against; to 
attack, assail, assault (a person, city, etc.) 
-1651. fb. To withstand, resist, oppose 
-1660. 2. To assail by word or argument ; 

to call in. question ; to oppose as false or 
erroneous ME, b. To find fault with, accuse 
(now rare) ME. 

2. The saint was scarcely canonised, before his 
claims to beatitude were impugned Disraeli. Hence 
Impu'guable a.'^ {rare'^, Impu’gnant a., opposed 
to. Impugna-tion hlE., Impu'gner, Impu*gn- 
ment. 

Impugnable (impz^-gnabT), a.^ ? Obs. 
1570. {f. + h. pugftare -ABLE.] That 

cannot be assailed or overcome. 

Inipuissance (impiz^dsaiis). 1483. [a. F. ; 
see IM-® and Puissance. (Also impzt\i's- 
sance.)] Impotence, powerlessness, weakness. 
An i. to conserve himself 1602. 

Impuissant (impizJrisant), a. 1629. [a. F. ; 
see Im-® and Puissant.] Impotent, power- 
less, weak. 

Impulse (i-mp 27 ls), sb. 1647. L. im- 
pulsus, f. ppl. stem of impellere to Impel.] i. 
An act of impelling; an application of sudden 
force causing motion ; a thrust, a push 1650. 
Also jig. 2. Dynarnics. a. An indefinitely 
large force enduring for an inappreciably short 
time but producing a finite momentum ; such 
as the blow of a hammer, etc. 1796. b. The 
product of the average value of any force 
multiplied by the time during which it acts 
(Clerk Maxwell) 1875. 3. a. Force or influ- 
ence exerted upon the mind by some external 
stimulus; suggestion, incitement 1G60. b. 
Incitement arising from some state of mind or 
feeling 1647. c. Sudden inclination to act 
without premeditation 1763, 4. The effect 

produced by impulsion ; momentum, impetus 
1715. Also Jig. b. Path, ‘The wave of 
change which travels through nerve and muscle 
in passing from rest into action’ (Syd, Soc, 
Lex.) 1886. 5. aitrib. 1825. 

1. We cannot conceive how any thing but i. of body 
can move body Locke. Jig. The blind impulses of 
Fatality an d^ Fortune Bentley. 3. a. A.. Divine I. 
and Impression 1674. b. Under an i. of curiosity 
1833. c. Guided by i, rather than_by judgement 
F reeman, 4. fig. Orseolo gave a new i, to navigation 
Yeats. 

Impadse, 'Hqvt rare. 1611. [f. the sb.] 
trans. To give an impulse to ; to impel ; to 
instigate. 

Impulsion (imp2?-ljan). ME. [a. F., ad, L. 

impulsiojiem, i. impuls-, impellere'. cf. IMPULSE 
sb.] I. The action of impelling or forcing 
onward; also of striking upon, pushing, or 
pressing against without producing motion ; 
the condition of being impelled. Also transf. 
and Jig. f b. An impelling cause or occa- 
sion. Bacon. 2. a. Instigation, incitement 
^ 533 * h. Determination to action from natural 
tendency or temporary excitement; impulse 
1530. 3. Impetus 1795. 

I. The centrifugal force, or force of i., is still un* 
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known 1794- 2. a- Atreus and Thyestes. .at the i. of 

their mother slew this Chrysippus Hobbes, b. The 
like i. from wh.ch a drowning man catches at a fw'ig 
1793* 3 * Kant had given to philosophy 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

Impulsive (impt?*lsiv), a. {sh^ ME. [a. OF. 
hnpttlsif or ad. med.L. impulsivus, f. L. tmpuls-, 
impellere] see -IVE.] i. Having the property of 
impelling; characterized by impulsion or impe- 
tus 1604. 2. Impelling or determining to action 
1555. 3. Of persons, etc. : Actuated or charac- 
terized by impulse; apt to be moved by sud- 
den impulse or swayed by emotion 1847. t4* 

sb. An impelling agent or cause -1659. 

1. The force Of the i. chariot Chapman, When a 
force produces it’s effect instantaneously, it is said to 
be i. 1S03. 2. The love of God was the i. (= originat- 
ing) cause Horneck. Hence ImpU‘lsive-ly adv , 
-ness. Impudsivist, one who acts on impulse. 
Impulsi'vity, impulsivenes.s. 

TlmpU'lsor. 1653. [a. L.] One who, or that 
which, impels -1700, So Impu’lsory a, (rare), 
that tends to impel 1659. 

Impu*nctate, ppl. a. 1819. [Im- 2 ] Not 
punctate; not marked with points or dots. 
ImpU'iictual, fl!. 1864. [Im-2.] Not punc- 
tual; behind time. So Impunctuadity, want 
of punctuality 1790. 

flmpune (impiwui), a. [ad. L. impunis^ f. 
im- (Im-2) pcsna, pzmire to punish.] Un- 
punished ; enjoying impunity. T. Adams. 
Impunible (impiwmibT), a. rare, 1660. 
[f. Im -2 ^ l^,punire + -IBLE.] Not punish- 
able; unpunishable. Hence Impu'nibly 
Impunity (impiz^-niti). 1532. [ad. L. i? 7 i- 
pimitas', see Impune and -ty.] Exemption 
from punishment or penalty ; exemption from 
injury or loss. 

Delay of punishment is no sort nor degi ee of pre- 
sumption of final i Butler. The venom of the most 
deadly snakes may be swallowed with i. Pringle. 

flmpura-tion. [f. L. huptirus -i- -ation.] 
Pollution (lit. and Bp, Hall. 

Impure (impiuau), a. 1536. [ad. L. ini- 
purus, f, im- (IM- 2) •+• purus, Cf. F. impur(e.'] 

1 . I, Containing some defiling or offensive 
matter; dirty, unclean 1597; not pure ceremoni- 
ally; unhallowed 1612. 2. Not pure morally; 

defiled by sin; unchaste; filthy 1536, 

X. An i. atmosphere 1807. The invader, who had 
touched the hallowed soil with i. feet d’KiRLWALL. a. 
Defaming as i. what God declares Pure Milt. 

n. Mixed with some extraneous matter; con- 
taminated, adulterated 1626. b. Of a language, 
style, etc. : Containing foreign idioms or gram- 
matical blemishes 1613. c. Of a colour : Con- 
taining an admixture of some other colour or 
colouis; also said of a spectrum when the 
colours overlap i860. 

I. mercury i8i6, thought 1704. c. The rainbow 
is an imperfect or i. spectrum Tyndall. Hence 
tImpuTe V. to make, or become, i. 1597. ImpuTe-ly 
adv., -ness. 

ImpuTitan. 1617. [f. Impure a., after 

Puritan.] One who practises impurity; also, 
a dyslogistic term for one opposed to Puritan- 
ism. 

Impurity (impiuoTiti). 1450. [a. OF. im- 
puriU = mod.F, impttreU, ad. L. impuritas] 
see Impure a. and -ty,] 1. The quality or 

condition of being impure, in any sense ; foul- 
ness ; defilement 1548, 2. That which is 

or makes impure ; dirt ; corruption ; foreign 
matter 1450. 

X. The i. of the ayr 1660, of thought 1704. I. or 
heastlinesse is not hard to be defined Healey. a. 
Novels, .full of impurities, impieties 1639. Ashes or 
other impurities 1799. 

Impurpie, obs. f. Empurple v . 

Imputable (impiwtlib’l), a. 1626. [ad. 
med.L. imputabiUs\ see Impute and -ble.] 

1. That may be imputed to or assigned to the 
account of; chargeable, attributable. f2. 
Liable to imputation; open to accusation or 
censure; culpable --1784. 

X. The errour is i. onely to the Transcriber 1626. 

2. Some justly blameable and i. Act Shaftesb. Hence 
Imputabidity, Impii'tableness, the quality of 
being i. Impu'tably adv. 

Imputation (impiz^t^’J^n). 1545. [ad. late 
L. impuiationem.’] i. The action of imputing 
or charging; the fact of being charged with a 
crime, mult, etc.; (with;>/.) accusation, charge 
1581, a. Tkeol. The attributing to believers of 


the righteousness of Christ, and to Christ of 
human sin, by vicarious substitution ; also, the 
imputing of the guilt of Adam’s sin to all his 
descendants 1545. f 3. The making a merit 
of a thing. Earle. 

I. I would humour his men, with the i. of bceing 
neere their Mayster Shaks. The i. of a new violation 
of faith Burke. 2 . 1, is the attributing of a character 
to a person which he does not really possess Hook. 

Imputative (impi«*tativ), a. 1579. 
late L. imputaiivus', see Impute and -ive.] 
Characterized by being imputed; existing or 
arising by imputation, 

A man would think we need no i. wickedness 1691. 
Hence Impu*tative-ly adv., -ness. 

Impute (impi7/*t), v. ME. [a. F. imputer, 
ad. L. imputare, f. im- + pictare to 

reckon.] i. trans. To bring (a fault, etc.) into 
the reckoning against; to lay to the charge of; 
to attribute or assign to. b. Occas. in a good 
sense: To set to the credit of; to ascribe or 
reckon to 1574. 2. Theol. To attribute or 

ascribe (righteousness, guilt, etc.) to a person 
by vicarious substitution 1583. 3. To arraign 

or tax with fault ; to accuse. ? Obs. 1596. f 4. 
To reckon or take into account; to consider 
-1794. ts. To impart -1675. 

1. We usually ascribe good.buti. evil Johnson, b. 
It was imputed to him for righteousnesse Rom. i\’. 22. 

2 . Thy merit Imputed shall absolve them who re- 

nounce Thir own both righteous and unrighteous 
deeds Milt. P.L. hi. 291, 4. [K, Henry VI] for his 

holy life was imputed a Saint Speed. Hence Im- 
pu'tedly adv. by imputation 

Imputrescence (impi«tre*sens). 1658. 
[Im- 2 .] Absence of decomposition. 
Imputre-scible, a. 1656. [Im-2.] Not 
subject to decomposition. Imputrescibidity. 
flmputrid (impiw'tnd), iz. 1684. [Im-2.] 

Not putrid ; applied to a fever -1824. 

In, sb. 1764. [f. In adv?\ i. pi. a. The 
party that is in office, usu. in phr. (the) ins and 
outs. b. In games : The side whose turn it is 
to play 1862. 2. Ins and outs. Windings or 

turnings in and out in a load, a course of action, 
etc. ; sinuous ramifications 1670. b. Those 
who are constantly entering and leaving the 
workhouse 1884. 

X. a. Everything the Ins do the Outs denounce 
Spurgeon. a. The ins and outs of legal method 
R. H. Hutton. 

In, a. 1599. [In adv. used attrib.^ or as 
positive of Inner, Inmost.] That is in ; that 
lies, remains, lives, is situated, or is used in or 
Within ; internal. (Usu. hyphened to the sb.) 

In (in), V. OE. [Conn. w. inn In adv. and 
Inn sb. Cf, OHG. inndn, from the adv. inni] 
I. trans. tTo give or put in; to take in, include, 
enclose; esp. to take in or reclaim (waste land). 
Now dial. 2. To gather into the barn, stack- 
yard, etc. ; to harvest or house ME. 3- To 
get in, gather in, collect 1615. t4. To take m 

mentally. Florio. fs. intr. To go in, to 
enter ; in 17th c. to begin -1639. 

2. He t9.ryed tyll they had inned all their come 
1525. S- We inne diversely, but end alike 1639. 

In (in), prep. [Com. Teut., cogn. w. L. zw, 
Gr. iv. The apocopated i became common in 
early ME. in certain dialects.] General sense : — 
The preposition expressing the relation of in- 
clusion, situation, position, existence, or action 
within limits of space, time, condition, circum- 
stances, etc. In ancient times, expressing also 
(like L. in) motion or direction irom a point 
outside to one within limits (now ordinarily 
in-io, Into). 

I, Of position or location, i. Within the 
limits or bounds of, within (any place or thing). 
t2. == On (of position) -1730. tb. = At --1671. 

3, is now regular with collectives thought of 

as singular (in an army, a crowd) OE. 4. 
With numerals, nouns of quantity, etc., ex- 
pressing ratio or rate 1436, 5. Defining the 

particular part of anything in which it is 
affected ME. 6. Expressing relation to that 
which covers, clothes, or envelopes, its material, 
its colour, etc., == clothed in, wearing, bound 
in, etc. OE. 7. With non-physical realms, 
regions of thought, departments or faculties of 
the mind, spheres of action, etc., treated as 
having extension or content OE. 

X. Summe in ))e Eir, and summe in jje Eor))e, and 
summe in helle deope Langl. In the green woods 


Shelley ; in the East Dickens. With the article 
omitted : In bed, in, chancery, in. church, in school, in 
town; in Capernaum 1526 in Europe 1686. 2. b. 

Ere in the head of nations he appear Milt. F.R. 1. 
98, 4. A debtor.. offered 6s. Zd. in the pound 1892. 

S. A masked battery took them in flank 1795. _ 6. 
Martirs clothed alle in purpul IME. A lady in a 
Gainsborough hat {?nod.) 7. I discover^an arrant 

laziness in my soul Fuller. Opposed in politics 
^Macaulay. 

II, I. Of situation, i.e. kind or nature of posi- 
tion OE. b. bituation within the range of 
sensuous observation or the sphere of action of 
another ME. 2. Of condition or state, physi- 
cal, mental, or moral OE. 3* Of occupation 
or engagement ME. b. In the process or act 
of, in case of ME. 4. Of manner (way, 
mode, style, fashion) ME. b. Of form, shape, 
conformation, arrangement, order OE. c. Of 
manner of speech or writing OE. d. colloq. 
Within the sphere of (a particular class or order 
of things) 1866. 5. Of means or instrumentality 
(now usually with) OE. 6. Of material, con- 
stituents, and the like ME. 7. Of degree, 
extent, measure ME. S. Expressing object, 
aim, or purpose ME. 9. In reference to ; in 
the case, matter, or province of ME. 

I. In the dust, in hot water, etc. ; in chains, in. a 
leash, etc. ; in the sunshine, in all weathers, etc. b. 
In si^ht of God’s high Throne Milt. 2. In a blaze, 
in debt, doubt, sickness, etc. ; in cash, in liquor, in 
tears. 3. In search of plunder Dickens, b. Drowned 
in crossing the river (modi). 4. In confidence, in 
piteous terms, etc. b. Did he. begin in rogue, and 
end in enthusiast? Southey, d. The newest., thing 
in pinnacles Ruskin. 5. A French Ship .ballasted 
in mahogany 1804. Progne, with her Bosom stain’d 
in Blood Dryden. I drinke to you in a Cup of Sack 
Shaks. 6. Half-length portraits, in crayons Dickens. 

7. Differing but in degiee Milt. 8. In afiHrmation, 
memory, recompense, scorn, witness, etc 

III. Of time. I. Within the limits of a 
period or space of time OE. 2. In the course 
of ME. 3. Before or at the expiration of ; 
within the space of ME. 4. Formerly (and 
still occas.) used, where at, on, during, for 
now in use, or where the prep, is omitted OE. 

1. Between.. Twelve and Four in the Morning 
Steele. The prince in his childhood Thirlwall. 
The.. houses >ou see in a railway excursion 1859. *• 
In a moment and in the twincklynge of an eye Tin- 
dale 1 Cor, XV. 52. 3. I rallied in a day or two 1843. 
4. The Duke in Counsell ? In (= at) this time of the 
night ? Shaks. Looke you . . that our Armies ioyn not 
in {=ion)z. hot day Shaks. To Westminster Hall, 
where I have not been . .in (,=for) some months Pepys. 
This engine . set out in ipn now omitted) four hours 
after my landing Swift. 

IV. Pregnant uses ; sometimes due to ellipsis. 

I. With refle.xive pronouns: In himself, in 
itself, etc. : in his or its own person, essence, 
or nature ; absolutely ME. 2. In spiritual or 
mystical union with ME. 3* the person or 
case of ME. 4. Belonging to, as a quality, 
attribute, faculty, or capacity; hence, within 
the ability, capacity, thought, etc. of ME. 5. 
In the hands of; legally vested in 1460. 6. 
Partaking, sharing, associated, or actually en- 
gaged in 1728. 7. Of representative character 

or capacity, as in Name of, in Right of ; see 
the sbs. 8. Ellipt. for *in the character of' 
1831. 

1. Of things absolutely or in themselves Mill. y. 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord Rev, xiv. 
13, 3. Good against fits in women 1707. 4. To pre- 

fer evil to good is not in huinan nature Jowett. 5. 
The minerals, therefore, are in the trustees 1884. 6. 

Phr. To be in it, to be an actual competitor, partner, 
etc, ; to be in the running, to count for something. 

8. I am to come out in Bianca Fr. A. Kemble. 

V. Of motion or direction. See also 11 . 8, 

I. = Into OE. t2. Hence formerly used 
where upon, on, towards, -unto, to are now in 
use -1557- . , . 

I. And broghte hire hoom with hym xn nis contree 
Chaucer. He.. in the Billows plung’d his hoary 
Plead Dryden. 

Phrases, In so far : in such measure or degree 
(as) ; to such extent (that). In that ; in the tact 
that ; in its being the case that ; seeing that ; as, 
because. See also Inasmuch, Insomuch, etc. 

In (in), (fl.) [Com. Teut.; OE. 

See also iNNE.J 

I. Of motion or direction. [OE. inn, 
in.] 1, Expressing motion from a point with- 
out to a place within certain limits (see also 
under Come, Go, Pass, Put, etc.), b. Used 
after tnapt must, shall, etc., or absol. with im- 
perative force, with omission of ' go ‘ enter 
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etc. (cf. In* v, 5). Now chiefly poet, or rhei. | 
OE. Expressing motion m the direction of | 
some central point; hence, in proximity to » 
some point specified or implied ; into or in 
close quarters 1702. 3. Into the bargain; in 

addition (to the legal amount*; over and 
above, besides ; as in to get, give, in 163^. 

I. In comes my nephew De Fo-c. b. The door is 
open ! I’ll in, and take my lea%e of her i 665 . Pbr. 
D ijy 2ft, day ant . continually z. Aisont fi\e yards 
in, it [the path] took a tarn iS 33 . 3. And so you 

have the fight in gratis Dickexs. 

n. Of position, i. Within a certain space; 
esp. inside a house ME. b. On. the inside, 
within ME. 3. In various special senses (see 
quots.) 1588. 

I. Dame, art thow in ? 1475. b. A shsep 4 :m coat 
with the woolly side in z. fa. = Engaged, in- 

volved; All my plots Turn back upon, m^^se’f: but I 
am in, And must go on M '^ssisger. b. = In office, 
in power; Who ’sin, who’s out Leary, iiL 15 C. ~ 
In possession of the field, etc. ; having the turn or 
right to play; He scored 33.. while he was in 1SS4. 
d. In legal po-ssession of fan estatel; In by descent 
Cruise, e. Of fire or light ; Burning, lighted ; The 
law., which orders the Fire to be always kept in 
Addison, f. Of a train, coach, mail, etc, : Come in, 
arrived. g. = In the market, in season ; Savoys are 
in 1891. 

Phrases. la for. a. Engaged or involved in some 
hu-^iness, etc.yi?r a specified time ; finally committed ! 
or destined to do or suffer something, b. in phr. | 
in for it : Committed to a course of action ; also, | 
certain to meet with punishment, etc. C. In the 
competition for something, d. /« for a petiny, in for 
a, pound', see Penny. In. with. a. In agreement 
with ; on friendly terms with. b. ILaut. Close in to, 
near (the land), c. \To come in withy to overtake; 
also = to fall in njlih (see Fall «/.) 

Comhs, I. Pples, and vbl.^sbs., nouns of action, and 
agent-nouns, from vbs. qualified by in, are formed by 
prefixing in-, when, used as adj'>. or sbs. Their num- 
ber is practically unlimited. See In- pref^ 

^ a. With sbs. Usu. opp. to out-, (Cf. In a.) Thus 
i'tt-brotlier, a resident brother of a fraternity or 
guild ; i*il>bnrgess, one resident in the burgh ; rn- 
case, a case of an m-patient ; Pn-patient, one who 
remains in a hospital while under treatment i*H- 
pensioner, one resident in a charitable institution. 

3. With verbs : see In- 

4. With ad vs. and prepositions; as In-between. 

]| In (in). The Latin prep. zVz (with the abla- 
tive case) * in (with accusative) * into occurs 
in many phrases, of which the chief are given 
below. 

r. in ca*pifce, in chief (see Chief s 3 .), holding 
directly from the crown 1558. z- in extemso, at full 
length 1826. 3 in extre*mis, in the last agonies 

1530. 4, in fo'rma paumeris, in the form of a 

poor person (exempted from liability to pay the costs 
of an action ; see Pauper s 3 .) ; hence, in a humble or 
abject manner 1592. 5. in infinPtum, to infinity, 

without end 1564. 6, in li‘iniiie, on the threshold, 

at the very outset 1S04. 7. in lo*co, in the ^lace of ; 

esp. in loco parentis, in the place or position of a 
parent 17x0. 8. in ine*dias res, into the midst ^of 

affairs, injto the middle of a narrative 1786. 9. in 

memoTiam, to the memory of. Hence as = A 
memorial poem or writing. 1850. 10. in nii'bibus, 

in the clouds; not yet settled ; also, incapable of being 
carried out 1583. ii. in pa*rtibus (infilde’liuin), 
in parts inhabited by unbelievers. In Jl. C. Ch, de- 
scribing a titular bishop in an uncivilized or a heretical 
country 168^. iz. in perpe'tumn, to all time 1642. 
13. inpontifica*libus, in pontificals, in the proper 
vestments of a pope, cardinal, etc. 1494. 14. in 

pro'pria perso'na, in his (her, etc.) own person 
1654. 15. m si'tu, in its (original) place ; in position j 
1817. 16. in sta’ta quo* (ante, prins, or nunc), ^ 

in the same state (as formerly or now) 1602. 17. in | 

terro*rem, as a warning, in order to terrify others 
1612. 18. in to*to, as a whole, absolutely, com- 
pletely 1798. 19. in tra'nsitu, in passingji on the 

way. 20. in va*ctLo, in a vacuum or empty space 
1660. 

the prep, and adv. In, in comb, 
with vbs., vbl. derivs., and other words. In 
OE. the adv. inn, in, was freely used in collo- 
cation with vbs. of motion or change of state. 
In the infinitive the adv. generally stood before 
the vb., and in derived vbl. sbs. and adjs. 
always so. In this position the adv. came at 
length to be written in comb, with the vb.; 
hence, many re^ar compounds with strefis on 
in-y thus incoming, income, incomer, indweller, 
inlet, insight, etc. Other formations, in which 
the prefix usually has the sense * in, within, in- 
ternal *, are inhom, inside, inward, etc. 

repr. L. in- adv. and prep., used 
in comb, with Vbs. or their derivatives, less 
commonly with other parts of speech, with the 
senses ‘into, in, within; on, upon; towards, 
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against ’, sometimes expressing onward motion 
or continuance, sometimes intensive, sometimes 
transitive, and in other cases with no appreci- 
able force. For Form-history, see En-, II-^, 
IM-^ IR-^. 

In-^ffrej. 3 , the L. in-, cogn. w. Gr. a-,av-, 
Com. Teut. nn-, prefixed to adjs. and their de- 
rivatives, rarely to other wds., to express nega- 
tion or pnva’tion. In Eng. the modern 1 
tendency is to restrict iot- to words obviously 
answering to Latin types, and to prefer the 
OE. negative 2/;z“ in other cases, as unavailing, 
uncertain, undevout. 

In-ypref.^, of Teut. origin, prefixed to OE. 
and !ME. adjs., with the sense ‘inly*, ‘in- 
timately ‘ thoroughly *, and hence ‘ exceed- 
ingly', ‘very’. 

-ia, suffix I. Ckem, A modification of the 
chemical suffix -ine used for the names of 
neutral substances, such as glycendes, gluco- 
sides, bitter principles, colouring matters, w'hich 
are thus distinguished from names of alkaloids 
and basic substances in -ine. Some of these 
: w’ere formerly spelt with -ine, esp. dextrine, 
gelatine, margariTte, and are still so spelt in 
non-scientific use. 

-in, suffix 2, obs. var. of -ine I in adjs., as 
feminin, genuin, etc.; also occas. var. of -INE ^ 

: — L. -ina, as in ruin. 

-ina, suffix'i, L. fern, suffix found in regina 
queen, extended in It. or Sp., and thence in 
Eng, use, to form feminine titles, as czarina, 
and female Christian names, as Alexandrina, 
etc. It occurs also in cojicertina, seraphina, 
etc., names of musical instruments. 

-ina, suffix 2, in wds. which are the neut. 
pi. of L. adjs. in "inus, and in mod.L. wds. 
formed after them, used (in agreement with 
animalia, understood) to form names of groups 
of animals related to some tjTpical genus, as 
Bombycina (genus Bomhyx), etc. 
inability (inabi'liti). ME. [a. OF. in- 
kabilifeoTSid.. med.L. inkabiliiasi see In-® and 
Ability.] The condition of being unable; 
want of ability, physical, mental, or moral; 
lack of power, capacity, or means. tb. spec. 
Bodily infirmity -1834. 

]My distressing i to sleep at night Dickens. 

Inable, -ment, obs. ff. Enable, -ment. 
Ina*bstinence. 1667. [In- s.] Want of 
abstinence; failure to abstain. Milt. P. L. 

XI. 476. 

tlnabstra*cted, ///. . rare. 16.. [IN-^.] 
Not abstracted. 

flnabu-sively, 1677. [In- 3 ,] Not 
abusively, properly. Ld. North. 
Inaccessible (in^kse*sib’l), a. fAlso 
erron. -able. 1555. [a. F., ad. late L. inaccessi- 
bilis ; see In- J i. That cannot be reached, 
entered, or got to; that cannot be scaled or 
penetrated, Unapproachable 15S3. +3. 

(tr. Gr. aaiTToj.) ‘ Not to be touched, resistless, 
invincible’. Chapman. 

I. Its i. acropolis defied them Grote. 2. This 
savage hero was not i. to pity Gibbon. Hence I>n- 
accessibi’lity, quality or condition of being i. ; un- 
approachableness. ]jiacce*ssibleness. Inac- 
cessibly adv. 

InaccoTdaat, a. 1822. [In- 3 .] Not ac- 
cordant ; inharmonious. So Inacco'rdance, 

I -ancy, i. quality. InaccoTdaiitly adv. 
Inaccuracy (inse-kiurasi). 1757- [f* »* 

see -ACY, and cf. accuracy. The quality or 
condition of being inaccurate ; want of accu- 
racy ; also with an and pi. 

An aj^pearance of L in the use of terms 1772. His- 
torical inaccuracies 1883. 

Inaccurate (inae'kiur^), a. 1738. [In- 3 .] 
Not accurate; inexact, incorrect, erroneous. 

I. modes of expression Jowett. Ina'ccurate-ly 
adv. 1669, -ness. 

Inacquai'iitance. 1607. [In- 3 .] The 
being unacquainted ; want of acquaintance. 
Laacquie'seent, a. [In- 3 .] Not acqui- 
escent. Scott. So tinacqtde'scency 1647. i 
•fliiact (inae’kt), v?- 1647. [f. In- 2 + Act | 
v."] trans. To actuate —1662, 

Laact, ».s, obs. f. Enact. 

Inactioa (inae*kjan). 1707. [f. In- ^ + 

Action sbi] Absence of action or activity; in- 
ertness, supineness. 


Inactive (inm-ktiv), 2. 1725. [In- 3 .] Not 
active; not disposed to act; inert, indolent, 
sluggish; passive, quiescent. 

The seeming Charms of an idle and i. life Pope. A 
converter of i. or free, into active or combined oxygen 
Odling. An i. market iSSs, Hence Ina*ctively 
adv. So Ina*ctiveness 1678. 

Inactivity (^msektrviu . 1646. [In- 3 .] 

The quality or state of being inactive ; want of 
activity; inertness, sluggishness; passiveness, 
quiescence. 

Poor Fenton .died .of Indolence and I. Pope.^ The 
Government should be taught that the highest wisdom 
of a state is a wise and masterly 2. Ca.lhoiin, 

flnactuate (in^*ktiz^i<2it), v. 1651. [In- 
titans. To make active, put in action -1662. 
Hence Inactuaiaon. 

Inadaptability. 1840. [In-^.] Want of 
adaptability. 

So Inada‘ptable a., Inadapta’tioii, Inada’p- 
tivea. 

Inadequate (in^'dzlcw/t), 1675. [In- 3 .] 
Not adequate; not equal to requirement; in- 
sufficient. 

I. conceptions Boyle, terms 1792, remuneration 
1880. Resources..!, to meet the expenses of wax 
Green% Hence Ina'dequai^, insufficiency. In- 
a*dequate*ly adv., -ness, fiiadequa'tioii arch 

iSadbe-rent, 1855. [In- 3 .] Not ad- 
herent ; free. So Inadhe'sion, non-adhesion 
1796. Inadhe*sive a. not adhesive 1811. 
Inadmissible (in^dmi-sib’l), a. 1776. 
[In- 3 .] Not admissible; not to be admitted, 
entertained, or allowed. 

Tea, coffee, and alcohol are i. Allbutt. ^ Hence 
Inadmissibility, the fact or quality of being i. 
tlnadu'lterate, a. [In- 3 .j Unadulterated. 
Herrick. 

Inadventurous (in^dventiurgs), a„ 1853. 
[In-®.] Not adventurous; unenterprising. 
Biadvertence (in^dvoutens). 1568. [ad. 
Schol. L. inadverientia', see next and -ence.] 
The fact or habit of being inadvertent ; failure 
to observe or pay attention ; inattention ; also 
== next. b. with an and pi. An act or fault of 
inattention ; an oversight 1725. 

The said letter.. was, through i., hid before the 
hoard Burke. Marriage is one of those inadvertences 
which can hardly go for nothing even in the easiest 
life 1876. 

Inadvertency (in^dvoutensi). 1592. [ad. 
Schol. L. inadvertentia ; see In- ® and Ad- 
vertency.] The quality or character of being 
inadvertent; also = prec. 

Inadvertent (in^dv§*itent), a. 1653. 

[In- \] I. Not properly attentive ; inobservant, 
negligent; heedless. 2. Of actions, etc. : 
Characterized by want of attention ; hence, un- 
intentional 1724. 

z. An i. step may crush the snail, That crawls at 
evening in the public path Cowper. Hence In- 
adve*rtently adv. 

tinadve-rtisement. [f. In- 3 + Adver- 
tisement 1.] Want of attention ; inadver- 
tence. Sir T. Browne. 

Inadvisable (inffidvoi-zab’l), a. rare. 1870. 
[I n- ®.] U nadvisable. Hence Inadvisabi* lity, 
unadvisableness 1864. 

Inadvisedly (in^dvoi'zedli), adv. rare. 
1894. [In- 3 .] Unadvisedly. So Ihadvi'sed- 
ness 1652, 

-inae, suffix, in wds. which are the fern. pi. 
of L. adjs. in -inus, used (in agreement with 
hestioe, understood) to form names of sub- 
families of animals, as Caninx (L. caninus 
canine), Felinoe (L. felinus feline). 

Ih^stbetic (ini's J>e*tik), a. 1846. [In- 3 .] 
Not aesthetic ; void of taste, 
flna-flfable, tr. 1656. [In- 3 .] Not affable. 
So tinaffabi’lity 1611. 

flnaffe'Cted, ppl. a. rare. 1617. [In- 3 .] 
= Unaffected. Hence finaffe’cted-ly adv., 
t-ness. 

finai’dible, a. [In- 3 .] That cannot be 
assisted; helpless. All's Wellii.i. 122. 
Inalienable (in^'li&ab’l), a. 1645. [In- 3,] 
Not alienable; that cannot be transferred from 
its present ownership or relation. 

The i. character of alimony 1884. Hence Ina’liea- 
abidity, i. quality. Ina*lieiiably adv. 
Iaalime*ntal, a. rare. 1626. [In- 3 .] Not 
affording aliment or nourishment. 
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Inalterable (in 2 ’Itsrab’l), 1533. [In-S.] 
Not alterable; unchangeable, immutable; un- 
alterable. Hence Inalterabi'lity, unchange- 
ableness. Inalterably adv, 

Trt amis sible (inami*sib’l), a. Now rare, 
1649. [In- 3 .] Not liable to be lost. Hence 
Inamissibi’lity, Inami'ssibleness. 
Inamorata (intemora-ta). Also en-. 1651. 
[a. It. in{n)amorata, fern. pa. pple. of 
morare ; see Inamorato.] A female lover, 
mistress, sweetheart. 

The faire I. who from farre Had spy’d the Ship 
which her hearts treasure bare Sherburne, 
3 iia*morate, a. ard sh, 1602. [ad. It. 
m{7i)amoraio; see below.] a. adj. Enamoured, 
in love. tb. jA One in love, a lover -1612. 
Hence flna'morately adv. lovingly 1599. 
Inamorato (insemoraT^?). Also en-. 1592. 
[a. It. in[n)amoraio lover, masc. pa. pple. of 
in{n)amorare ‘to enamour, to fall in loue’ 
(Florio), f. (In- 2 ) + amored\ A lover. 
Inamour, -ed, obs. ff. Enamour, -ed. 
Inamo'vable, <r7. rare. 1851. [In- A] Not 
removable. Hence Inamovabi'lity, the quality 
of being i. 1849. 

In and in, in-and-in. 1630. [In adv.'\ 

A. adv. Further and further in; continually 
inwards. Also attrib. (in quasi-^i^'. use). 

Phr. To breed in and in^ to breed always within a 
limited stock 1765. So to many in and in. 

B. sb. ti. The name given to a throw made 
with four dice, when these fell all alike or as 
two doublets -1668. tb. A gambling game 
played with four dice ; the player who threw tn 
and in (see above) took all the stake -1674. 2. 
A space which opens up and ever discloses 
something further in 1890. 

In and out, in-and-out, adv. ME. [Cf. 
also ins and outs. In sb. 2.] i. Alternately in 
and out ; now in, now out. f 2. Inside out 
-1591. 3. Both in and out 1895. 4. attrib. 

(quasi-iztf/.) in various senses 1640. 

X. Her feet beneath her petticoat Like little mice 
stole in and out Suckling. He was much in and 
out 1855. 3. To know a man in and out 1895. 4. 

In-aud-out cottage, a cottage of irregular plan. In. 
and.oiit running^ alternate winning and losing of 
races, 

Inane (in^*n). 1662. [ad. L. mams."] 

A. adj. I. Empty, void. 2. Of persons, etc. : 
Destitute of sense; silly; empty-headed. 

i.^ Vast i. infinities Kingsley. 2. Some i. and vacant 
smile Shelley. 

B, sb. I. That which is inane; void or empty 

space ; vacuity ; the ‘ formless void ’ 1677. 2. 

An empty-headed person. Pope. 

I. Atoms,. dispers’d and dancing in the great I. 
1700. Hence Ina*nely ado. emptily, senselessly, 
tlnamgular, a. 1646. [In- 3 ,] Not angular. 
Inanimate (inmTiim-^L),fli. (sb.) 1563. [ad. 
late L, iiianimaius lifeless; see In-^ and 
Animate.] i. Not animated; lifeless; spec. 
not endowed with animal life, as in inanimate 
nature, i.e. all outside the animal world. 2. 
Without the activity of life (lit. and fig.) ; spirit- 
less, dull 1704. 3. sb. An inaniniate thing 

1652. 

X. And Ardennes waves above them her green 
leaves. Dewy with^ nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught i. e'er grieves, Over the unreturn- 
ing brave Byron, 2, The stock markets were quite i. 
1893. So tlna'nimated a. 1646-1826, Hence In- 
amimate-ly ado., -ness. 

fina-nimate, v. 1600. [f. ppl. stem oflate 
L. inanimarc', see In-® and Animate v,"] 
irans. To put life into [Ut, and fig.) -1689. 
Hence iTnanima’tion ^ infusion of life, spirit, 
or vitality 1614-1647. 

In^ima-tion 2 . 1784. [In- 3.] Inanimate 
condition; absence of life or liveliness. 
Inanition (in^ui’Jon). ME. [ad. Xj. inanu 
iionem, i. inanire to make empty, f. inanis 
empty.] The action or process of emptying ; 
the condition of being empty, or (spec.) ex- 
hausted from want of nourishment. Also fig. 

Hunger and thirst are inanitions of the body Jowett. 
fi^. Anarchy.. usually.. perishes of i. Froude. 
Inanity (inas-mti). xgoi. [ad. L. inanitas, 
i, inanis INANE.] i. The quality or condition 
of being empty or void ; emptiness 1607. 2. 

fig. a. Want of substance or solidity ; imsatis- 
factoriness ; vanity ; hollowness 1603. b. Lack 
of ideas or sense ; frivolity, senselessness, silli- 


ness 1753. c. Vacuity of existence ; idleness, 
inaction 1782. 3, with an and pi. An inane 

remark or practice i66x. 

1. What shall fill, .the I. and Vacui^of the heart 
of man ? 1631. 2. b. To treat a topic with i. 1803. 3. 
'1 he vanities and inanities of fashion Holland. 
Ina’patbiy, rare. 1846. [In- 3 .] The 
opposite of apathy. 

flnapo-state, a. [In- 3 .] Not apostate ; 
loyal. Herrick. 

tlnappa*rent, 1626. [In-S.] Not appa- 
rent; invisible; latent -1753. 
flnappea-lable, tz. 1651. [In- 3.] = In- 

APPELLABLE. 

Inappea*sable, «. 1840. [In-S.] Not to 
be appeased. 

Inappellable (inape-labT), a. 1825. [f. 
In- 3 + L. appellare + -BLE.] From which 
there is no appeal. Hence Inappellabi'lity. 
Inappetent (mse-p^ent), a. 1796. [In- 3.j 
N ot appetent; without desire or longing. So 
Ina*ppetence 1691, -ency 1611, lack of appe- 
tence. 

Inapplicable (in3e*plikabl),fl5. 1656. [In- 3 .] 
Not applicable; incapable of being applied (to 
some case); unsuitable (to the purpose). 

Doppler's method was practically i. Lubbock. 
Hence Ina pplicabrlity, the quality of being i. 
Ina'pplicably adv. 

I InappHcation (inaeplikAuJbn). 1721. [In- 3 .] 
I. Want of application, e.g. to one’s duties. 2. 
Inapplicability 1784. 

Inapposite (mm-p^zit), a. 1661. [In- 3 .] 
Not apposite, not to the point, out of place; 
impertinent.^ Hence Ina*ppositely adv. 
Inappreciable (inapirjiab’l), a Also 
j -tiable. 1787. [In- A] Not appreciable ; tprice- 
j less -1868 ; too inconsiderable to be estimated ; 
imperceptible 1802. 

A barrier of i. value Scoit. An inappretiable 
i quantity 1802. Hence Inappre‘ciably adv. 

Inappreciation (maprfji,ei*j3n). 1864. 
[In- 8. 1 Want of appreciation ; failure to esti- 
mate duly. 

Inappreciative (inaprJ-Jiaiv), a. 1868. 
[In-^,J Wanting in appreciation. Flence 
Inappre*ciative*ly adv., -ness. 
Inapprehensible (intepriliemsibl) , 2. 1 64 1 . 
[In- 3.] Not apprehensible; that cannot be 
I grasped by the senses or intellect. 

I Inapprehension (insepriliemjsn). 1744. 
[I n- 3 . ] Want of apprehension. 
Inapprehe-nsive, ^z. 1651. [In-®.] Not 
apprehensive; without apprehension; uncon- 
cerned. Hence Inapprehemsiveness. 
Inapproachable (inapmu-tjab’l), a. 1828. 
[In-^.] That cannot be approached; inaccessi- 
6le, unapproachable. Hence Inapproa*chably 
adv. 

Inappropriate (inaprJu’p^i^)> 1804. 
[In-®.] Not appropriate; not suitable to the 
case ; unfitting, improper. Hence Inappro’- 
priate-ly adv., -ness. 

Inapt (inse-pt), a. 1744. [In- ®. Cf. In- 
ept.] I. Unsuitable, inappropriate, inappo- 
site. 2. Not apt; unskilful, awkward i860. 
Hence Ina*pt-ly adv,, -ness. 

Inaptitude (inas’ptitbzd). 1620. [In- 3 .] 
Want of aptitude. 

fina'quate, ppL a. 1550. [ad. L. {7taqua- 
tus, inaqua 7 ’e to turn into water; see IN-^.] 
Converted into water. Hence fInaqua*tion, 
conversion into water. 

Inarable (inssT^bl), a. 1656. [In- 3 .] 
Not arable. 

Inarch (ina*itj), 77.1 1629. [f. In- ^ + 
Arch v,] trans. To graft by connecting a 
growing branch without separating it from its 
parent stock; to graft by approach; see Ap- 
proach sb. 7. Hence InaTchlng vbl. sb. graft- 
ii^ by approach; trans/. = Anaplasty (rare). 
InaTCh, v.^ rai'e. 1883. [f. In- 1 4- Arch 
77.] To arch in, encompass like an arch. 
tInaTk, V. rare. 1595. [f. In- 1 or 2 + 

Ark trans. To put or enclose in an ark 
“1646. 

Inarm (inaum), v. Also en-. 1613, [f. as 
prec, + Arm cf, F. embrasser?\ tra7is. 
To clasp within or as with the arms; to em- 
brace; to throw the arras round. 


Inarticulate (inaiti*kizzl/t), a. 1603. [ad. 
L. inarticulatus', see In-® and Articulate.] 
Not articulate; the opposite of Articulate. 
I. Not jointed or hinged; esp. in Zool. and 
Bot. Not composed of segments united by 
joints 1607. b. Of or belonging to the division 
Inarticulata of Brachiopods, now called Ecar- 
dines (mod.). 3. Of sound or voice: Not of 

the nature of articulate speech; not utteied 
with intelhgible modulations. Also, indistinctly 
pronounced. 1603. b. Not able to use articu- 
late speech ; dumb 1754. c. ii-ansf. Having no 
distinct meaning 185^. 

2. Solemn Musit-k, which is i Poesie Dryden. b. 
The poor Earl, who is i. with the palsy H. Walpole. 
c. I, gibberish 1855. So Inarti*culated ppl. a. 
Hence Inarti*culate-ly adv., -ness, 
tlnarticula-tion 1. 1578. [In- 2.] = En- 

ARTHROSIS -1634 

Inarticuia'tion 2 . rai^e. 1765. [In- 3 .] 
Absence of distinct articulation ; inarticulate 
utterance. 

Inartificial (inaitifi'Jal), a. 1588. [ad. L. 
inartificialis (Quintilian) ; see In- ® and Arti- 
ficial (as tr. Gr. arexi^oy).] Not artificial. 
I. Not produced by art or constructive skill; 
natural. Now rare. 1656. 3. Rude, clumsy; 

inartistic 1613. ts* Ot an argument: Not 
according to the art of Logic, but derived from 
testimony or authority -1725. 4. Artless, un- 
affected, natural 1664. 5. Plain, simple, 

straightforward 1823. 

2. Unskilfull and i. buildings 1671. An i. classifi- 
cation Herschel. 3. An i. Argument is the Testi- 
mony of another Watts. Hence Inartificia’lity. 
Inartifi|cially adv., -ness. 

Inartistic, -al (inajti*stik, -al), a, 1849. 
[In- ®.] Not m accordance with the principles 
of art; also, having no appreciation for art. 
Inarti'stically adv. 

Inasmuch, (in^zmn-tj]), adv. ME. [orig. 
in as much, occas. later tn asmuch, now written 
as one wd.] 

1 . In phr. Inastnuch as. 1. In so far as, to 
such a degree as, according as. 2. In that ; 
seeing that; considering that ; since, because. 

X. In as much as ye haue done it \nto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye haue done it vnto me Matt. 
XXV. 40, 2. I. as ‘ he was delivered for our sins ' 

Wesley, 

tll. Without as\ In an equal degree, like- 
wise. Swift. 

Inattention (in^temjon). x7ro. [In- 3 .] 
Want of attention ; failure to attend ; want of 
observant care or notice; heedlessness, negli- 
gence. b. Want of courteous personal atten- 
tion 1792. 

The universal Indolence and I. among us 1710. 
Inattentive (inatemtiv), a. 1741. [In- 3 .] 
Not attentive ; not applying the mind steadily; 
not observant; negligent. 

All unsteady and i, Jiabit of mind Watts. Hence 
Inatte*ntive-ly adv., -ness. 

[ Inaudible (m^-dib'i), a. i6or. [ad. L. zVz- 
audibilis; see In- ® and Audible.] Not audi- 
ble ; not capable of being heard. 

Th’i., and noiselesse foot of time Shaks. Hence 
InandibiTity, the quality or condition of being i. 
Inau'dibly adv. 

Inaugur (inp'g^i), v. Now rare. T555. 
Also -ure. [a. F. inaugurer, or ad. L, inaugu- 
rare to Inaugurate.] ti. irans. *= Inaugu- 
rate V. I. -1706, 3.= Inaugurate v. 5. 1890. 
Inaugural (ing-giural), a. (sb ) 1689. [a. 
F., f. inaugurer, after L. auguralis/\ i. Of or 
pertaining to inauguration ; forming part of 
the formal commencement of any course or 
career. 3. sb. An inaugural speech or addiess. 
U.S. i860. 

1. Mr. Thwaites Greek Professor made bis I. Speech 
X708. 

flnau'gurate, a. 1600. [ad. L. inaugura- 
tus; sec next.] Inaugurated, formally installed 
into office -1681. 

Inaugurate (ing'giiirdJt), v. 1606. [f. L. 
inaugural-, maugurare to take auguries from 
the flight of birds, to install after taking 
auguries, f. w- (In-®) + augurctre to take 
auguries; see Augur sb. and t;.l 1. trans. 
To admit or induct to .nn office or dignity by a 
formal ceremony ; to consecrate, install, invest. 
t3. To invest with a sacred character, etc. F. 
Junius, a* To make auspicious; to sanctify, 


6 (Ger. K^n). S (Fr. ^m). ii (Ger. Mz;^ller). il (Fr. d«ne). ^ (cwrl). e (eo) (thdre). i (a) (tem). | (Fr. fazre). 5 (fzr, fom, ^arth). 
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consecrate ^ 1639. 4. ‘To begin with 

good omens ' (J.); to begin wth some formal 
ceremony or notable act, to enter upon; to 
usher in; to initiate. (Sometimes merely 
grandiose for ‘ begin '.) 1755 5. To introduce 

into public use by a formal opening ceremony 
1852. 

1. To i. a King Dr\ytok,^ a bishop 1637, a Caliph 
1703. 4. To i. the revolution 1851, a new era iSds, 

the daily work of a school Grant. 5. To i. a statue 
1S52. Hence Inatfgurator, one who inaugu- 
rates ; an initiator. Inatfgttratory a- — Inaugur ^iL 

Inauguration (inggiur^rl^n;. i5^9' 

L. inmigurationeni ; see prec. j ^ The action of 
inaugurating, i. Formal induction, institution, 
or ushering in with auspicious ceremonies, s. 
The formal commence.ment or introduction of 
a course of action, an important era or period 
of time, etc. 1856. 3. aitiib. = Inaugural. 

1686. 

I. The King’s Anniversary I. 1627. 2. The i. of : 

privateering Yeats. 3. An i.-speech 1772. 

Inaunter, var. of £n aunter, in case (that). 
Inaurate (in9'r<?T)j a. rare. 1826. [ad. L. 
inauraim.'] a. Gilded, covered with gold. b. 
Eniom, Applied to parts having a metallic 
lustre. 

i'InauTate, v. rare. 1623. [f- PP^- stem of 
L. inaurare.'] irans. To gild. Hence tlnaura*- 
tion, gilding. 

flnaU'Spicate, a. 163a. [ad. L. inauspica- 
ius\ see In-^ and Auspicate.] Ill-omened, 
inauspicious -1668. 

Inauspicious (ingspi-Jos), 1592. [In-s.] 
Not auspicious ; ill-omened, unlucky, unfortu- 
nate. 

The yoke of i starres Shaks. A tardy and i. season 
Kane. Hence Inausprcious-ly adz>.^ -ness. 
Inautlie-ntic, n. rare. i860. [In- 8.] Not 
authentic. Hence Inauthenti'city. 
InauthO'ritative, a. 1659. [In- 3 .] Not 
authoritative ; having no authority. 

In banco : see Banco sh. 

Inbardge, var. of Embarge v. 

I*n-bea ming, vbl. sh. 1662. [f. In adv. -f 
Beaming vbl. j< 5.1 A beaming or shining in. 
In-being, inbeing (rnbfiq). 1587. [f. In 
adv. 4 - Being vbl. i. Inherence, imma- 

nence 16x7. 2. Inward or essential nature 1661. 
t3. An indwelling being : applied to the ‘per- 
sons ' of the Trinity -1043. 

3. In the same most single essence are three Persons 
or In-beings Golding. 

Inbe-nt, ppl. a. 1586. [f. In adv. + Bent 
p^U ^.] Bent or curved inwards; turned or 
directed inwards. 

In-betwee*n. 1815. [Phi. in between \ 
subst. or attrib.] a. quasi-j 5 . An interval; also, i 
a person who intervenes, b, c^zsX-adj. Placed 
between, 

finblow*, V. [OE. inbldwan, f. iN-li- + 
Blow 7;., tr. L. infiare, msptrare.^ irans. To 
blow or breathe into; to inflate; to inspire 
-1678. Hence flnblown ppl. a. 

Inboard (imbosid). 1850. [Prop, a phr., 
l^prep. 4- Board sh. V.] 

Natit. A. adv. Within the sides of a ship or 
vessel 1853. 

Luckily, those who were upset managed to fall i. 
1863. 

'E.prep. Inside, within (a vessel) 1864. 

C. adj\ Situated within or towards the centre 
of the vessel 1850. 

Inbond (i*nVnd), a. 1842. ff. In-1 4- 
Bond Building. Said of a brick or stone 
Idd with Its length across a wall (also called a 
header^ ; also of a wall built of these. Opp. to 
ouibond. 

Xuborn imbpin), ppl. a. OE. [f. 

In adv. 4- Born ppl. a."] f i. Born in a 
place aboriginal -1875. 2. Of a quality, etc. : 
Bom in a person ; innate 1513. b. transf. Of a 
person: That was born such (rare) 1818. 

», Some i. sense Of courtesy Palgkave. b. The 
Amb is..an i. gentleman Bosw. Smith. 

+Inbow, V. ME. [f. In- 1 + Bow z^.i] i. 
irons. To bend into a curved or arched form; 
to incurve, arch -1625. 2. To bow or bend 

(towards) ; to incline. WrcLiF. 
fl'nbowed, in-bowed, a. 1586. [f. In adv. 
4- howedl) Bowed or bent inwards or con- 
cavely; as, ^ninhemedhonu-^iJh^. 


Inbreak (imbr^k). rare. 1837. [f. In adv. 
4- Break after outbreak^] A breaking in, 
invasion, forcible incursion. So Imbreaking 
vbl. sb. 1652. 

Inbreathe (mbrr?i), v. ME. [f. In- 1 -f 
Breathe v., after L. inspirare.'] i. irans. To 
breathe (something) in (/fL and fig.)> 2. To 
inspire (a person) 1851. Hence Inbrea'ther, 
Inbred (rnbre*d,i*nbied)j7^/.a. Also fim-. 
1592 [f. In adv. 4- Bred.] i. Bred within ; in- 
nate. fa. Bred in a place, native 1638. 3 * 

(Prop, in-bred.) Bred in-and-in. Stevenson. 

J. Your i. Curiosity, and love of Experimental 
Learning Boyle. 

Inbreed (inbrrd), v. Also im-. 1599. [f. 
In-^ -r Breed 2^.] i. irans. To engender or 
produce within, fa. To breed or bring up in 
a course of action. Holland. 

1. To i. and cherish in a great people the seeds of 
vertu Milt 

In-breeding (i-nbrfidig), vbl. sh. 1842. [f. 
In adv. 4- Breeding vhl. sb.] Breeding in- 
and-in. 

In-breeding, generally results mischievously 1881. 

Inbri*iig, i n-bii-ng, v. Now rare or Obs. 
Chiefly Sc. [OE., f. In- 14- Bring v.] irons. 
To bring in ; to introduce ; esp. in Sc, Law. to 
bring in by legal authority. So I'nbrimging 
vbl. sh. 

Inbuming ppl. a. [f- In adv. 

4- Burning ppl. aS] Burning internally. 
Spenser. 

Inburst (i*nb£?ist), rare. 1837. [f. In 
adv. 4- Burst sb.\ cf. outburstT] A bursting 
in, irruption. So Labu^rst v. (rare), to burst 
in 1540. 

IjInca (i-qka). 1594. [Peruvian, ‘ lord, king, 
emperor also, ‘ man of the blood royal 
The title of the emperor or king of Peru before 
its conquest by the Spaniards ; also, one of the 
ro3'al race of Peru. 

aiirib. L Cockatoo, an adaptation of Ger. Inka 
KakadUy name of the Pink or Leadbetter’s Cockatoo 
of Australia. I. tern, a species of tern (N'zma inca), 
the Bearded Tern. 

Inca*ge, etc., obs. var. of Encage, etc. 
Incalculable (inka-lki^l^lab’l), a. 1795. 
[In- 3 .] 1. That cannot be calculated, com- 

puted, or forecast. 2. Of a person, etc. : That 
cannot be reckoned upon 1876. 

1. 1 . mischiefs Burke. An i. course Burke. *. 
An i. tenmer 1879. Hence Inca Iculabi’Iity, i. 
quality. Incariculableness. Incalculably adv. \ 
tlixcadendared, pa, pple. 1622. [f. In- 2 i 
+ Calendar v, or sd, 4- -ed 1.] Canonized. 
Incalescent (inkMc'sent), a. Now rare. 
1680. [ad. L. incalescentemy incalescere, f. in- 
(In- 2 ) 4- calescere to grow warm.] Becoming 
hot or warm; increasing in warmth (lit. and 
fig.]. Hence Inc£Lle*scence 1646, tincale's* 
cency 1658, the action or process of becoming 
j i. ; rise of temperature; heating. 

[ In-calf (iHjka’Oj [pbr. in calf 

1 used attrib.] Of a cow: That is in calf. So 
Inca'lver, a cow in calf. 

[ tlncameration (inksemer^’Jsn). 1670. [a. 
F,, f. in- (In- 2 ) 4- It. camera chamber, the 
‘ papal treasury ; see Camera,] Annexation to 
! the papal domain -1741. 

I Incamp, -ment : see Encamp, -ment. 
Incan (rgkan), a. 1885. [f. Inca 4 - -AN.] 
Pertaining to the Incas of Peru. 

! Incandesce (inkgende*s), v. 1874. [ad. L. 
incandescere, f. in- (iN-®) 4 * candescere to be- 
come white.] I. inir. To be or become in- 
candescent; to glow with heat. Chiefly in 
pres. pple. 2, irans. To render incandescent 
1883. 

Incandescent (inkaende’sent), a. 1794. 

I [ad. L. incandescentemy see prec.] i. Lumi- 
nous or glowing with heat. b. geft. Glowing, 
brilliantly luminous 1867. c, iechn. Applied to 
that form of electric light produced by the in- 
1 candescence of a filament or strip of carbon; 
the glow-lamp as dist. from the arc light. 
Hence transf. of gas and other lamps. 188 x. 
Vi. fig. Ardent, fiery; ‘flaming up] 1859. 

». The hypothesis of an originally i. globe Page. 
b. The i. snow 1872. 2. The ‘incandescent passions ’ 
of the Anti-Semites 1894. Hence Incande’scence, 
the state of being i. {Jit. axid fig.'). Incande’scency, 
the quality or state of being i. 


j Incanescent (uikane'sent), rare. 1866. 
Tf. L, zncanesccjiiem, ificanescere to become 
white.] = Canescent. 

; Incanous (mk^fi-nos), a. 1864. [f. L. in- 
canus hoary -r -ous.] Bot. Hoary with white 
pubescence, 

flncamt, v. 1546. [ad. L, incaniare.] a. 
%ntr. To use incantation or enchantment. b. 
irans. To enchant, charm. -1665. 

Incantation (inkmntifi'Jsn). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. %ncantaho 7 iemy f. mcantare\ see prec.] 
The useof a formula of w ords spoken or chanted 
to produce a magical effect ; the utterance of a 
spell or charm ; more w idely, The use of magical 
ceremonies or arts ; sorcery, enchantment, b. 
with pi. An instance of this; concr. a spell, 
charm ME. 

Like the demons of old summoned by i. Burton. 
So I'ncanta tor {rare\ one -who uses i. Inca’iita- 
tory a. {rare), using, or of the nature of, i 

Incanton (inkssmtpn), v. 1705. [f. In- 2 + 
Canton irans. To make into or admit as 
a canton. 

Incapable (ink^-pab’l), fl. (j^.) 1591. [ad. 
med. L. incapabilis ; see IN- ^ and Capable.] 

I. Not capable; the opposite of capable, ti . 
Unable to take in, contain, hold, or keep 
--1841. tb. Unable to put up with ; impatient 
of -1712. 2. Not open to or susceptible of ; 

insensible to. Const, of. Ohs. or arch. 1601. 
3. Of such a nature, or m such a condition, as 
not to allow or admit of; not susceptib’e of. 
Const, ofy or (formerly) with inf. 1712. 4. Not 
having the capacity, pow'er, or fitness for; un- 
able. Const, of or (iormerly) with tnf. 1610. 
b. In a good sense: Not having the depravity, 
moral weakness, etc for 1755. 5* ahsol. In- 

competent; without ordinary capacity 1594. 
6. Not (legally) qualified or entitled; disquali- 
fied. Const, of or (formerly) with tnf 1651. 

1. 1 , of more Shaks. Sonn.j::d\\\, as. As one i. of her 
owne distresse Haml. iv. vii. 179. 3. Not i. to be 

beloved 1712. 4. Growne incapeable Of reasonable 

affayres Shaks. I. of much exertion 1842. b. My 
foes, .have laid things to my charge whereof I am i., 
even in thought Scott. 5. Fhr. Drunk and i y i.e. 
so drunk as to be incapable of taking care of himself. 
6, I. of holding any public employment Macaulay, 

tn. In passive sense: That cannot be re- 
ceived or apprehended (7'are). Const, to. 
-1625. 

B. sb. A thoroughly incompetent person 
1809. 

Hence Incapabi’lity, the quality or condition 
of being i. Inca’pableness. Inca’pably adv. 

Incapacious (mkap^i'J^s), t?, 1617. [f, L. 
incapaxy incapaci- + -OUS.] i. Not of suffi- 
cient size to take in. something, b. N ot able to 
contain much; narrow, limited. (Hi. and fig.) 
1635, 2. Not having mental capacity for some- 

thing. Const, ofy or (formerly) with hif Also 
absoL 16x7. 

2. Buzzing them into popular cares and capacities, 
X. of them Bp. Mountagu. 

Incapacitate (inkapse'sit^it), v. 1657. [f. 
Incapacity 4 - -ate \] j, t^ans. To deprive 
of capacity; to disqualify, unfit i66x, a. To 
disqualify in law. 

I. My lameness does not i. me . . for the work of the 
day school 1882. 2. You have incapacitated public 

Preachers from sitiing in Pailiainent Cromwell- 
Hence Incap aclta’tion, the action of incapacitating 
or fact of being incapacitated; disqualification. 

Incapacity (inka])£e*biii). i6ix. [ad. med. 
L. incapacitaSy F. i 77 capaciU\ see In-® and 
Capacity.] i. Want of capacity; inability, 
powerlessness; incompetence ; (with an and//.) 
an instance of this. b. Inability to take, receive, 
or deal with in some way. Const, of for. 1655. 
2. Legal disqualification, disability; an instance 
of this 1648. 

I. His i. and ignorance were equal to his presump- 
tion Gibbon, a. Persons. .l>ing. .under an I. c 1680. 

Incapsulate (ink^’psi22kit), v. Also en-. 
1874. [f. In- ^ 4- L. capsula 4 - -ate ®.] irans. 
To enclose in a capsule. Hence Inca’psulat- 
ing ppl, a. ; applied fig. to certain languages in 
which modifying elements are inserted in the 
body of a word 1868. Hence Incapsula'tion, 
the action or process of incapsulating x86o. 
Incarcerate (inka'iser/^), ppl. a, arch. 
1528. [ad, med,L. hicarceraius, incarccrarCy 
f. in- (In-®) 4* career prison.] Incarcerated; 
confined, shut in. 


ae (rajn). a (pass), au (U«d), v (cut). ^ (Ft. chef). 9 (ev^r). mil, eye). ? (Fr. eau vie), i (sft). /(Psyche), 9 (wkflt). (g^t). 
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Incarcerate (inkauser^U), v. 1560. [f L. 
incarcerate % 7 icarcerare ; see prec* and -ATE * 
irans. To shut Up in, or as in, prison; to con- 
fine. 

What is it to i, the Liberty of the Subject under 
the Iron and weighty Chains of an Arbitrary Govern- 
ment ? 1640. Hence IncaTcerated ppl a. ; spec, in 
Paihi \anously used of a strangulated, obstructed, 
or otherwise ii reducible hernia and of a retained 
placenta. Incarcera‘tion, imprisonment 1536. 
IncaTCerator, one who incarcerates or imprisons. 

flnca*rdinate, a. Used joc. for incarnate. 
Hee’s the verie diuell i. Twel N. v. i. 185. 
Incardinate (mkaudin^jit), v. i6o9._ [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L. incardmare to institute 
into an ecclesiastical benefice, f. z«- (In- + 
cardo, cardinem hinge, cardinalis a chief pres- 
byter, a Cardinal.] irans. a. To institute 
as principal priest, deacon, etc at a particular 
church or place, b. To institute to a cardinal- 
ship. So Incardina-tion. 

Incardinated . . that is Mortized or rlueted to a 
Church, as a hinje to a dore 1609 _ _ _ 

Incarn (inka'in), z/. Also fen-. ME. [a. F. 
incarner. ad, L. incarnare to make flesh, f. 
zzz- (In- 2 ) -H caro, earn-.'] i. irans. To cover 
with flesh, heal over (a wound, etc); ahsol. to 
cause flesh to grow 1541. b. intr. To become 
covered with flesh, to heal 1689. To in- 

carnate {rare) 1563. 

Incarnadine (inka-jnadin, -oin). 1591. 
[a. F. incaniadmt -me, ad. It. incarnadmo, 
Wr. of incarnatuio flesh-colour, deriv. of in- 
carnato Incarnate.] 

A. ad]. Prop., Flesh-coloured, carnation, 
pale red or pink; also, crimson or blood-red 
(cf. Carnatio n 2 ) ; in mod use occas, «= Blood- 
stained (from Shaks. ; see Incarnadine v.) 

you’ll.. calmly wash those hands i. Byron. 

B. si. Flesh-colour, blush colour; also, a 
crimson or blood-red colour 1622. 

jnea-rnadine, v. arch. 1605. [f. prec ] 

trans. To dye or tinge with incarnadine ; to 
redden, (From Shaks, onward associated with 
the colour of blood.) 

This my Hand will rather The multitudinous Seas 
incarnardine, Making the Greene, one Ked Mad. 
II. ii. 62. 

Incarnate (inka-m^t), a. ME. [ad. L. 
hicarnatus made flesh; see Incarn. In sense 
2 ^ Fr. incamat, 1. Clothed or invested 

with flesh; embodied in flesh, in a human (or 
animal) bodily form. b. Of a quality, etc. : 
Impersonated 1532. a. Flesh-coloured ; light 
pink or crimson. Obs. e.xc. in Bot. 1533. 

I. And slay th’ i. Deity Wesley. Phr. Devil in- 
carnate'. applied hyperboHcally to a person, but the 
adj. often becomes nearly = ‘ out-and-out arrant 
b. The quack is^ a Falsehood I. 1839. a. The 
common red and i. clovers Darwin. 

Incarnate (inka-wit), v. 1533. [f. prec.] 
I. irans. To render incarnate; to embody in 
flesh, a, transf. and fig, a. To actualize, em- 
body (an abstraction) 1591. b. To imperso- 
nate (a quality, etc.) 1806. t 3 * *= iNCARN i. 

-1725. Tb. in.tr. for ;r/.=rlNCARN i b. -1759. 
f4. To make carnal ; to despiritualize -1683, 
5. To convert (vegetable matter) into flesh. 
Playfair. ^ . 

X. I must not ask why God took this way to i. his 
Son Donne. 2. b. This friar incarnated the Venetian 
spirit Symonos. 3. b. My uncle Toby’.s wound was 
near well . . 'twas just beginning to i. Sterne. 5. To 
' 1. “ Indian corn [i. e. by feeding cattle with it] 1882. 

Incarnation (inkajn^i‘/an). ME. [a. F., 
ad. late L, incarnatiomm*, see Incarn. j i. 
The action of incarnating or fact of being in- 
carnated or ‘ made flesh ' ; assumption of, or 
existence in, a bodily (esp. human)_ form. a. 
spec, of* Christ, or of God in Christ. Often 
absol. The Incamatmi. (The earliest sense. 
In early use often in reference to the date of the 
incarnation or birth of Christ.) b. fig. Em- 
bodiment. ? Obs. 1615. a. cencr. a. An in- 
carnate or embodied form (of) 1742. _ b. A 
living type or embodiment {of a quality, etc.) 
1833. c. Eoosely ; A thing which is an em- 
bodiment (of) 1831. 3. The formation of new 

flesh tipon or in a wound or sore ; healing up ; 
granulation; concr. a growth of new flesh 1544. 
4. Flesh-colour, carnation; a pigment or dye 
of this colour. Obs. or arch, 1485. b. attrib, 
eras ad], « INCARNATE a, a. 1502. 

I. He was borne after the Incarnaciou of cure lord 


ij. c. yere^ i477. * n. His [V'lshn'u’s] first i. was that 
of a fibh 1843. b. William Rufus, ,a loui i. of selfish- 
ness Stubbs. 

tliicamative(inka*jnativ). ME. [a. obs, F. 

i}icamatif, -ive: see Incarnate v, and -ive.] 

A. adj. I. Promoting the growth of flesh in 
a wound or sore -1694. s* Used joc. for in- 
carnate f = ‘arrant’), Greene & Lodge. 

B, sb. [sc. medicine, apphcaiion'\ 1568-1720. 
tlnca*rve, v. rare. Also en-. 1596. [In- ^ 
= En- ^ B. 3.] irans. To carve or engrave in or 
upon something -1615, 

Incase, -ment, vars. of Encase, -ment. 
flnca*sk, v. 16 n. [f. In- 1 or - + Cask sb.'] 
irans. a. To put into a cask. b. To cover 
with, or as with, a casque or helmet. Shelton. 
■tlnca'stellate, en-, v. 1538. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. incasteUare\ see In-^ and -atE“.] 
irans. To make into a castle ; to fortify ; to 
enclose with masonry -1601. So tinca-stle w, 
tinca-stellated,///. <r. 1611. [ad. It. zw- 
casfellato 'hoof-bound' (Florio).] Hoof-bound 
(as a horse). (Diets.) So tlnca*stled, in- 
ca‘stelled ppl, a, in same sense. 

Incatenation (ink0etfn<?i*/an). 1762. [f. 
med.L. incatenare to enchain.] Putting in 
or fastening with chains; harnessing; a linking 
or being linked together. So Inca*tenate v. 
1839. 

f Incan ‘teloias, a. 1610. [In- 3 .] Incautious 
-1734- 

Incatition(ink§-Jon). 1715. [IN-^.] Want 
of caution. 

Incautious (inkg-Jas), a. 1703. [In- 3; 
after L. incatitusj\ Not cautious ; wanting in 
caution ; heedless, unwary, rash. 

An i. moment i8qo, employment of language Lewis. 
Hence Incau’tious-ly adv., -ness. 

Incavate (rnkav/t), a. rare. [ad. L. z;z- 
cavatus.'\ Hollowed, bent inwards. (Diets.) 
Incavation (inkav^i-fsn). 1799. [f. L. in- 
cavare.'] The action of making hollow ; also, 
a hollow on a surface; a hollowed place, 
flncawe, [ad. L. mcavare., i. in- (In- 2) 
4 cavarc.\ To make hollow ; to bend inwards. 
Sidney. 

Incave, encave (ink^i-v, en-), 1604. 

[f. In- 2, En-1 + Cave sb. Cf. Y. encavcri] 
irans. To enclose or shut up in, or as in, a cave. 
So Inca*vern, encavem v, 1611. 

Incede (ins? d), v. rare, 1669. [ad. L. in- 
cedere to go on, see In-®] intr. To move on, 
advance; to move with measured or stately 
pace. Hence Ince'dingly adv. (often with 
allusion to Virgil, l. 46). 

Incele’brity. 1803. [In- 3 .] Want of 
celebrity. 

Incend (inse-nd), v. Obs. (exc. as nonce-wd.) 
1502. [ad. L, incendere to set on fire.] 1. irans. 
To set alight 1597. fa. To engender (bodily 
heat); to heat, inflame -1621. ts- To inflame, 
excite (the mind, passions, etc.); to incite to 
action -1684. 

Incendiarism (inse-ndiariz’m). 1674. [f. 
Incendiary 4 -ism.] The practice or com- 
mission of arson, fig. Inflammatory agitation. 
Incendiary (inse-ndiari). 1606. [ad. L. 
incendiarius^ f. in-cendium conflagration; see 
-ARY.] 

A. adj. I. Consisting in, or pertaining to, 

the malicious setting on fire of buildings or 
other property i6ii. b. Mil. Adapted for | 
setting on fire an enemy’s buildings, ships, etc. j 
1871. 3. fig. Tending to stir up strife, violence, 

or sedition; inflammatory 1614. 

r. An i. outrage at Norwich Speed, b. A shower 
of i. shells 1871. a, I. publications 1853. 

B. sb, 1. One who wilfully or criminally 

causes a conflagration; one who commits arson 
3606. 3. fig. One who stirs up civil strife or 

violence; an inflammatory agitator; a firebrand 
1631. tb. An incentive to evil --1726. 

2. The Jesuits had been the incendiaries of the late 
insurrection H. Walpole. 

flnce-ndious, tz. 1833. \zA,\uincendtosus\ 
see -ous.] == Incendiary a. Hence tlnce-n- 
diously adv. rr , 

Inceiisation (insens^-Jan), 1853. [f. med, 
L. incensare to Incense. J The action of 

censing. 

Incense (i*nsens), sb. [ME. ansens^ encem, 


o(Ger. Mft). SiTx.-pat). U (Ger. Mjiller). tf(Fr. clwne). v(curl). e (e») (thwe). i (P) (tan). / (Fr. fere). 


a. OF, encens, ancens, ad. eccl. L. incensum 
incense, lit. ‘ that which is set on fire f. incen- 
dere. Altered after L.] i. An aromatic gum, 
etc., or a mixture of fragrant gums or spices, 
used for producing a sweet smell w'hen burned. 

3. The smoke or perfume of incense, esp. tvhen 
burned as an oblation or in religious ceremonial 
ME. 3. iransf and fig. ME. 

1. And moore encens in to the fyr he caste Chaucer. 
z. A thicke cloud of i. went vp Ezek. viii ii 3. 
iransf. The humid Flours, that breathd Thir morning 
I. Milt, P. L, ix. 194. fig. Offer pure i. to so pure a 
shrine Shaks. A 194. 

Comb . : i.-boat, a boat-shaped vessel used to hold 
i. for transfer to a censer; t-brass, tr. Gr 
Ki^avov in Rev. i. 15 (i6ji ‘fine brass but also ex- 
plained as ‘ yellow frankincense ’) ; -breathing a., 
exhaling fragrance; -cedar, the genus Lihocedrus, 
esp. the White Cedar (A. decuriens)', -tree, a name 
for various trees yielding i., esp. of the genera Eos, 
ujellta and Icua ; also applied to a species of Piitc- 
sporujn, from its flagrant flowers; -wood, the wood 
of Idea heptaphylla. 

lacense (rnsens), v?- ME. [a. F. encenser, 
{, encens INCENSE 5^.] I. irans.^ To fumigate 
or perfume with incense, esp. in connexion 
with a religions ceremony; to burn or offer in- 
cense before, or to; to cense. Also tiansf. and 
fig. a. To burn or offer as incense (hi. and 
fig.) 1605. 3. mtr. To bum or offer incense 

ME. 

I. To i. Idols r7og. iransf Wild roses incensed the 
fresh air 1861. 3. To i. unto Idols 1638 
Incense (mse ’ns), ^7.2 ME. \p,OY, incenser 
(? encenser), f. L. incens-, tncendere', ^ see In- 
cend.] 1 * 1 . irans. To set on fire, kindle; to 
consume with fire, burn -1700 ts. Toinflame 
(passion, etc ) -1809. 3. tTo fire (a person 

with passion, etc.) -1664. b. sfec. To inflame 
with wrath, excite to anger, enrage, exasperate. 
(The current sense.) 1494. Alsoyfg. t4- To 
incite to some action ; to stir up, set on 
-1639. 

X. Like pretions Odours, most fragrant, when they 
are incensed, or crushed Bacon. z. Will God i. his 
ire For such a petty Trespass? Milt. P, L, ix, 692. 
3 b. This so incensed her father, that [etc,] Fielding. 
fig. Winds wrastling with great fires, 1. the flames 
Dekker. Hence Incensed (mse mtfoet. inse'nsed) 
fpl. a. kindled {.lit. and figl ) , inflamed with wrath ; 
in Her. said of an animal depicted with fire issuing 
from mou th and ears. Ince*nsement (now rat e), 
anger, exaspeiation. 

filcenseri- (rnsenssj). 1555* T. en- 
cetisetir', see INCENSE and -ER^ 2.] One 
who burns or offers incense; also fig. 
fiicenser ^ : see In cen sor. 
lTnce*iision. ME. [ad. L. incenstonem^ 
tnemdere to Incend.] i. Burning ; setting on 
fire ; conflagration -1656. 3. Bodily inflam- 

mation -1745. 3. Incensement. Baxter, 
flnce-nsive, a. (sb.') rare. 1563. [^a. obs. 

F. incmsif, -ive ; see INCEND and -iVE.] i. 
Of inflamed disposition, full of rage. Foxe. 
3. Inflammatory -1677. 3 * sb. — Incentive 

sb. Raleigh. 

flnce-nsor, -er. 1555. [a. L. incensory see 
Incend v,~^ One who kindles, inflames, or 
incites; an instigator -1627. 

Incensory (imsensori). 1611. [ad. med.L. 
incensorium, f, incensum Incense sb. i see 
-ORY.] ti,? A burnt offering. Chapman. 3. A 
censeri645. .v -.lm s 

Incensttrable (insemsiurab 1 , -J'ur-), a. 
rare. 1846. [In-®.] Not censurable. Hence 
Incemsurably adv. rare. 

Incentive (insemtlv). ME. [ad. L. %ncenii- 
vus setting the tune, inciting, f. mcinere to smg 
to. In sense 2, app. confounded with Incen- 

SIVE.] ^ . . . 

A. adj. 1, Having the quality of inciting ; 
provocative 1603. -[a. Having the property of 
kindling -1708. 

3t. An i. speech in the House of Lords North. 2, 
Part i. reed Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire 
519- Hence Ince-nuvelyy». 

B, sb, [L. inceniivtim,^ Something that 
arouses feeling, or incites to action; an excit- 
ing cause or motive ; an incitement, provocation, 

spur ME. ^ o 

An 1 . to the Love of our Country SteelE. 
Incentor (inse'ntoi). Now rare. 1563. 
[a. L., f. incinere to sing to,]^ _ i« One who 

excites (strife, etc.) ; one who incites to action, 
ta. ' He that singeth th e descant'. BlquNT. 

§ (fir, fern, earOi), 
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Incentre, en- (in-, ense'ntsi), v. rare, 

1611. ff. In-% En-^ 4 - Centre.] trans. To 
centre in something; to fix in the centre. 

incept (inse'pt), v, 1569. [f, L. huepi-^ 

ineipere to begin.] i. irans. To under- 
take; to begin, enter upon, 2. inir, — COM- 
MENCE V. 4. (A term retained at Cambridge.) 
Hence to enter upon one's career or office. 
1S52. 3. irans. [Biol.) To take in, as an organ- 

ism or cell 1853. 

a. The ‘Licentiate* was not regarded as a full 
‘ ]\Iaster ' or ‘ Doctor ’ till he had ‘ incepted ' Rash- 
OALU 

Inception (inse'pjsn). 1483. [ad. L. incep- 
iionem, f. ineipere to begin ] i. Origination, 
beginning, commencement. 2. In Univ. use: 
The action of incepting (cf. Commencement 
2) 1680. 3. The action of taking in, as an 

organism 1849. 

I. Between the I and the execution of the project 
Lecky. 

Inceptive (inse-ptiv). 1612. [a, obs. F. 

inceptift ~ive, f. incept- ^ inapere to begin; see 
-IVE.] 

A. ad], 1. Beginning, incipient ; ^ initial 

1662. 2. Gram, and Logic, Expressing the 

beginning of action, as i, verb, proposition^ etc. 
1655. Hence Ince'ptively ad-u, in an L way. 

3. Verbs I., the same as Inchoatives 1706. 

B. sb. I. An inceptive verb or proposition 

1612. j'2, (^/.) Initial circumstances; begin- 
nings ■-I734- 

Inceptor (inse-ptoi, 1479. [a. L,, f. 

ineipere to begin.] i. One who incepts at a 
University. 2. gen, A beginner (rare) 1706. 
fl-ncerate, v, rare, 1623. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. incerareP\ To cover with wax -I'pSL’j. Hence 
tlncera'tioii, the action of covering with wax, 
or of making a substance like moist w'ax. 
tlnceTtain. 1491. [a. F., f. in- (In- 3 ) h- 
certain, after L, incerius,'] A, adj, == Uncer- 
tain -1741. B. sb, I. Uncertainty 1502. 2. 

An obs. game at cards. Shadwell. So fin- 
ceTtainly adv, 

flnceTtainty. 1484. [a. OF. ince7dainetiP\ 
— Uncertainty -1792. 

Incertitude (mssutiti^d). 1601. [a. F., f. 
L. in- (In- 2) -f ceriifudo,'] i. Subjective un- 
certainty. 3. Objective uncertainty; insecurity 
1603. 

X. Thus we were brought back to our old i. Burke. 
3. The i. and instabilitie of this life Holland. 
Incessable (inse-sab*!), £Z. 1545. 

[ ad. L. incessabilis, f. in- (IN- 3) + cessare to 
Cease. Formerly assim. to Ceaseless, 

incessant. Hence Ince'ssably adv. ME. 
Incessancy (inse-sansi). 1615. [f. next + 
-ANCY.] The quality of being incessant or 
unceasing; unbroken continuance. 

Incessant (mse*sant), a, 1532. [prob. a. F. 
incessant, i, L. zn- (In-^) + cessantem, cessare 
to cease.] i. That does not cease ; unceasing, 
ceaseless, continual, either in duration or repeti- 
tion. fa. Unending, endless, everlasting -1564. 
3. quRsi-adv, Without intermission or pause 
^557- 

X. The I weepings of my wife Shaks, The rude 
flint Yields to the i. drop Smollett. 3. Do they not 
. -Call I. on his tardy Vengeance 7 Rowe. Hence In- 
ce*ssantly ado, unceasingly ; instantly ME. In- 
ce’ssantness. 

fInce*Ssiou. rare, 1651. [ad. L. incessionem, 
f. incedere to go on, walk. ] Onward motion ; 
progression -1845,^ 

The L or locall motion of animals Sir T. Browne, 
Licest (i*nsest). ME. [ad. L. incestus (u 
stem) or incestum adj. neut., f. in- (In-®) •+ 
castus chaste.] The crime of sexual intercourse 
or cohabitation between persons' related within 
the degrees within which marriage is prohibited 
by law. 

Spiritual i, (in R. C, Cb ,) : (at) Marriage or sexual 
connexion between persons related by spiritual 
affinity, or with a person under a vow of chastity, 
etc ( 3 ) The holding by tbe same person of two 
benefices, one of which depends on the collation of 
the other. 

Incestuous (inse*sti«|3s), a. 1533. [ad, L. 
incestuosus; see -ous.] i. Guilty of incest 
1552. fb. Loosely : Adulterous -1681, 3. 

Of the nature of or involving incest 1532, f 3. 
Begotten of incest -1621. 

X, Caius Caligula, that wicked and i. emperor 1592. 
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i 3. He had even trampled on the laws of Persia by an 
1 1. union witn his sisters Thirlwall. Hence In- 
ce*stuous-ly a,:v., -ness. 

Incll tinj;, sbJ- [OE. yftea : — ^unkja,, a. L. 
nncia twelfth part, inch (cf. Ounce). Not in 
other Teut, langs.] i. A measure of length, 
the twelfth part of a foot. Hence, a measure 
of surface and of solidity (explicitly square or 
superficial, cubic ov solid inch). Used also as 
the unit of measurement of rainfall, of atmo- 
spheric pressure, and of the flow of w ater. 3. 
transf, and fg. The least amount or part (of 
space, time, material orimmaterial things) ; avery 
little; a bit ME. 3. See quots. 1646. 

1. The gUl contains 8-665 cubic inches {modli. Inch 
ofraiui that quantity which would cover a surface 
to the depth of an i. ; = 3,630 cubic feet on an acre. 
I, cf pressure : that amount which balances the weight 
of a column of mercury, an inch high, m the mercurial 
barometer. Miner's i. cf ‘waierz that amount that 
will pass in 24 hours through an opening of i square 
inch under a constant pressure of 6 inches. a. I’ll 
flog you within an i- of your life Dickens. 3-^ (or) Of 
the length, thickness, etc. of an inch ; as i,-board 
(board an mch thick) ; of the focal length of an inch, 
as i. object-glass. ( 3 ) With prefbeed numeral [t'wod,, 
etc.) ; Of the length, diameter, etc. of (so many) inches. 

Phrases. By inches, i, by i , : by small degrees, very 
gr.'xduaily. — stature; I would I had thy 

inches Shaks, Give him an i. and he'll take an eil ; 
undue advantage will be taken of slight concessions. 

Comh, \ i,-meastire, etc., one divided ynto inches ; 
-pound {Dy 7 iamics), the work done in raising a 
pound weight vertically through an i. (cf. foot- j 
powids.-v, FooT.r 3 .); -worm, a geometer caterpillar. 1 

Inch (inj), sb,^ ME. [a. Gael, mnis (inij), 
gen. innse {i"sx^e) island.] A small island ; also, 
locally, a meadow by a river (as the Inches of 
Perth). ; 

Inch (inJ), V. 1599. [f. Inch i- | 

i?iir. To move, advance, or retreat by inches or 
small degrees. s. trans. To drive by inches i 
or small degrees 1667. 3. To measure or 

compute the number of inches in 1673, 

^ I. With slow paces measures back the field, And 
inches to the wails Dryden. 2. And so L him and 
shove him out of the world Dryden. 

Phr. I, out\ to eke out by small amounts! fto deal 
out sparingly. 

Incha-mber, v, rare. 1611. [In- 2.] 
irans. To lodge in or as in a chamber, 
tlncha*ngeable, a, rare. 1583. [In- s.] 
IJnchangeable -1654, So flncliangeabi’lity, 
unchangeableness. 

Inchant, etc. : see Enchant, etc. 
flnchaTitable, a. 1496. [In- 3 .] Not 
charitable; uncharitable -1670. 
tlncha*rity. 1589. [In- 3 .] Want of charity 
'■1679. 

Inchase : see Enchase w.2 
tlncha*stity. 1586. [In- 3.] Unchastity 
-1671. * 

Inched (injt), a. 1605. [f. Inch sb.^ or v. 
4- -ED.] Containing (so many) inches in length 
or other dimension. 

Inchest, var. of Enchest w. 

Inchmeal (imjimfl), adv. (j^.) 1530. [f. 
Inch + -meai*] By inches; little by 
little, ^ Also with by. 

To die, as it were, by inch-meal Flavel. 

Inchoate (i*nk^i/t), a, 1534. [ad. L. tn- 
choatus {zneokatus), pa. pple. of inchoare {in- 
coJiare) to begin.] Just begun, incipient; in 
an initial or early stage; hence elementary, j 
imperfect, undeveloped, immature. 

It was a Church i., beginning, not perfect 1581. 
Hence I’nchoate-ly adv,, -ness. 

Inchoate (i*nki7|^it), v. 1612. [f. L. in- 

choatus\ see prec.] i. trans. To begin ; also, 
to cause to begin, bring about. 3. intr. To 
make a beginning 1654. 

Inchoation (ink^7,^‘J'3n). 1530, [ad, late L. 
inchoaiionem (prop, tneohaiionem^ Begin- 
ning, commencement; origination; early stage, 
tb. pi. Beginnings -1660. tc. A prefix 1661. 

But the i. of those graces, the consummation where- 
of dependeth on mysteries ensuing Hooker. 

Inchoative (inkJw^tiv, rnkt^i^suiv). 1530. 
[See Inchoate v, and -ive.] 

A. adj. I. That is hi an incipient stage; 

rudimentary, inchoate ; initial 1631. 2. Grain. 

Of verbs: Inceptive 1530. Hence Incho*a- 
tlvely adv. in an i. manner. 

X, The solution . .is still in its j. stages Carlyle. 

B. sb, (Gram.) An inchoative verb 1530. 


fl-nchpin. 1571. [app. f. Inch -f Pin 
sb . ; or (m sense i) a corruption of some other 
word.] I. The sw'eetbread of a deer; also ex- 
plained as ' the lower gut etc. -1688. 2. ? A 

pin an inch long. Golding. 

InchuTch, obs. var. of Enchurch v. 
finci-curabie, a. rare, 1657. [ad. mod.L. 

zncicurabilis, f. in- (In-"*) -f clcurareto tame; 
see -ABLE.] That cannot be tamed ; hence, of 
plants, that cannot be naturalized -1776. 

Incide (mssrcH, vP- ? Ohs, 1597. [ad. L. 
incidere to cut into, f. in- (In- ®) -r csedere ; cf. 
Incise v.'] 1, Su7-g. To cut into, make incision 
(trans, or intr.). ta. A/ed. To sever, loosen, 
disperse, resolve (a viscid humour, phlegm, 
etc.) ; = Cur z'. II. 4. -1797. 

Incide (insoi’d), v.^ rare. 1774. [ad. L. 
incidere, f. in- (IN-®) + cadere to fall; cf. 
Incident a.'] intr. To fall npon\ to have 
incidence. 

Incidence (i*nsid&s). ME. [a. F., f. in- 
cident', see-ENCE.] f I. = Incident sb. i. 
“1 651. 2. The act or fact of falling upon, or 
coming in contact with 1656, 3. Physics, The 

falling of a line, or anything moving in a line 
(as a ray of light, etc.), upon a surface; the 
manner of such falling 1625. 4. Astron. = 

Immersion 3. 1727. 5. The range or scope of 

a thing, the extent of its influence or effects 
1825. 

1. Many operations have been invented sometimes 
by a casual i. and occurrence Bacon. 3. The i. of a 
hea\y gale Kane. 3. Atigle oflncidetice, the angle 
which the incident line, ray, etc. makes ^with the 
perpendicular to the surface at the point of i. Axis 
ofi., tbe perpendicular to the surface at the point of 
i. 5- The i. and effect of taxes and regulations 
McCulloch. 

fl'DCidency. i6ir. [See prec. and -ency.] 

1. An incident -ryoi. 2- The quality of being 
liable to fall to ; (wdth pi.) a thing incident to 
“1683. 3. Physics. ~ Incidence 3. -1704. 4. 
The meeting of lines. Morse. 

Incident (imsident), sb. ME. [a. F. in- 
cident adj. used subst.] 1. Something that 
occurs casually in connexion with something 
else; an event of accessory or subordinate 
character. 2. An occurrence viewed as a 
separate circumstance 1462. tb. A matter, an 
affair (rare) -1761 . 3. A distinct piece of action 

in a play or poem 1695; a single feature in a 
picture 1705. 4. fAn accessory circumstance 

-1755; in Lazo, a privilege, burden, custom, 
etc. commonly or invariably attaching to an 
office, estate, or the like 1628. tb. An in- 
cidental expense -1776. 

3. No person, no i. in the play, but must be of use 
to carry on the main design Drydfn. A sweet piece 
of rock i. Ruskin. 4. The ‘ incidents ’ of tenure by 
knight-service Digby, 

Incident (i'nsid&t), flj, 1488. [a. F., or ad. 
L. incidentem, incidere, i. in- (IN- 2) + cadere 
to fall.] I. Liable to befall or occur to ; likely 
to happen; hence, naturally attaching. 2. 
Law, Attaching itself, as a privilege, burden, 
or custom, to an office, position, etc. 1491. 
tS, Relating or pertinent to -1614. t4. Apt 

to fall into; liable to\ subject to -1767. 5. = 

Incidental r. Now rare or Obs, 1523. 6. 

Subordinate, subsidiary, accessory 1725. 7. 

Falling or striking upon or against, as light 
upon a suiface. ^ Const, upon. 1667. 

I. The fallacies i. to categorical syllogisms Reid. 

2. Fealtie is incydent to everye manner of Service 

1374. 5. By occasion i. there was talke of a text of 

Scripture 1581. With all the Charges i. Butler. 6. 
l?hx, f Incident proposziion, a proposition inserted in 
a principal one, and introduced by a relative pro- 
noun J a subordinate relative clause. 

Incidental (inside *ntal), a, (sb.) i6i6. [f. 
Incident jA 4- -al.] i. Occurring or liable 
to occur in fortuitous or subordinate conjunc- 
tion with something else; casual 1644. b. Of 
a charge or expense: Such as is incurred 
apart from the primary disbursements 1739. 

3. Casually met with (z'are) 1856. 3. sh. An in- 
cidental circumstance, event, charge, etc. 1707. 

I. Those i. discourses which we have wandered into 
Milt, b. The house rent, and the i. charges of a 
family 1804. Phr. Incidental images, colours : such 
as are perceived by the eye as a consequence of visual 
impressions no longer present. Incidental music, 
marches, dances, songs, etc. introduced during the 
action of a play. Hence Incidemtal-ly adv., -ness. 


ae (man), a (pass), au (loud), p (cut), { (Fr. ch^f). s (ev^r). (J, ey^e). (Fr. eau d<f vie), i (sft). f (Psyche). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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fl*ncideiitly, adv. 1529. [f. Incident a. 
-I- -LY^.] Incidentally -1824. 

Incinerable (insrnerab’l), a, rare. [f. 
med.L. zncinerare -r -ABLE.] Capable of 
being burnt to ashes. SiR T. Browne. 
f Inci*nerate, a. 1471. [ad. med.L. in- 

cineratus\ see ne-\t.] Incinerated -1626. 
Incinerate (insi-ner^it), v. 1555. [f. ppl. 

stem of med.L. ificinerare, f. zV/- (In- 2) + 
cinis, cinerem see -ATE ] i. trans. 

To reduce to ashes, consume by fire. 3 . intr. 
To become reduced to ashes 1800. 

1. It is the Fire only that Incinerates Bodies Boyle. 
Hence Incineration, reduction toa^hes 1529 ; Sj^tec. 
(esp. in U.S.) the cremation of the dead. 

Incipience (insi*picns). 1864. [f. Incipi- 
ent; see -ENCE.] Beginning, commence- 
ment; the fact or condition of being incipient; 
with pi, A beginning. So Inci'piency, the 
quality or state of being incipient 1817, 
LQcipient (insi*pi^nt). 1589. [ad. L. in- 
cipientem, incipere to begin. ~| 

A. adj. Beginning; coming into, or in an 
early stage of, existence; in an initial stage 
1669. Hence Inci'pisJitly adv. 

I. madness Johnson, fermentation Sir H. Davy. 

B. sb, fi. = Inceptor -1598. 3 . Heh. 

Gram, The verbal ‘ tense ’ or form with pre- 
fixed servile letters, variously called Future, 
Present, and Imperfect 1866. 

Ilincipit (imsipit). [L., «= begins: used, as 
in old MSS., to introduce the title of a literary 
work.] The opening words of a poem or other 
piece. Cf. Explicit. 

Incircle, obs. f. Encircle v. 
fLici-rclet. [f. In- 1 or 2 + Circlet.] A 
little circular curl or spiral. Sidney. 
tlncircumscri*ptible, a. 1550. [ad. med.L. 
tncircumscripHbiUs] see lN-^,J Incapable of 
being circumscribed or limited -1652. 
Incircumscri'ption. rare. 1651. The con- 
dition of being un circumscribed; boundlessness, 
tlncircumspe'ct, 1531. [In- 3 .] Not 
circumspect; incautious, heedless -1651. 
tIncirctimspe*ction. 1646. [In- 3 .] Want 
of circumspection; heedlessness, unwariness 
-1683. 

Incise (ins3i*z), v. 1541. [a. F. inciser^ for 
OF. ezteiser, f. L. incis^^ incidere ; see Incide 

I. trazjs. To cut into, make an incision 
in; to cut marks upon, engrave with figures. 
Also absol. 3. To form by cutting; to carve, 
engrave 1631. 

z. I on thy Tombe this Epitaph i. Carew. 

Incised (inssi'zd), ppl. a. 1597. [f. In- 
cise V. +-ED^.] I. Cut into; marked by 
cutting. b. Bot. and Zool. Having marginal 
notches; as a leaf or an insect’s wing 1826. 3. 
Produced by incision; engraved 1807. 
Incision (insr^on). ME. [a. F., ad. L. in- 
cisionem, f. mciderel'^Ql'D^ z/.^] i. The action 
of cutting into something 1474. 3. The effect 

of cutting into something; a division produced 
by cutting; a cut, a gash ME. b. Bot, and 
Zool. A deep indentation or notch 1578. t3. 

Med. The loosening and removal of viscid 
humours; cf. Incide z/.^ 2. Bacon. 4. Jig. In- 
cisiveness 1862. 115, Used erron. for Insition, 
engrafting 1601. 

Incisive (insoi’siv), (sh.) 1528. [ad. 

med.L. mcisivus; see Incise v. and -ive, J i. 
Having the quality of cutting into something; 
cutting, penetrating with a sharp edge 1597. 
3. Anat, Applied to the incisor teeth; and 
hence to the incisive hones *=* the premaxillary 
bones 1804. ts* Cutting, piercing; " cutting ' 
viscid humours (see Incide v.^ 2) -1694. 4. 

fig. Sharp or keen in mental qualities; pene- 
trating, acute, trenchant 1850. 5. sh. An in- 

cisor tooth 1804. 

4. Her i. smile Mrs. Browning. An i. and pungent 
style 1880. Hence Inci*sive»ly adv., -ness. 
Inciso- (insarsi?), comb. advb. f. L. incisus, 
used in the sense Mncisedly— * incised and 
— as i,-deniate, etc. 

Incisor (inssi'sai, -^i). 1672, [a. med. and 
mod,L. incisorWt. 'cutter', f. incidere INCIDE z/.^ ] 
Anat. and Zool. A tooth adapted for cutting; 
any one of the front teeth in either jaw, situated 
between the canine teeth on each side. b. 


attr^b. Adapted for cutting, as i, forceps, tooth', 
connected with the incisor teeth, as i. artery, 
etc. 1837. 

Incisory (insai-sori), a. 1594. [^- ^.s In- 
cisor; see -ORY.] Having the property of 
cutting, incisive; apphed to the incisor teeth. 

Incisure (insi *51111). 1597. [ad. L. zneisura, 
f. zncis-, incidere Incide z/.^; see -URE.j A 
cut, notch, slit, cleft. 

Incitable (insoiTab’l), a. rare. 1800. [f. 
Incite v. -t -able.] Capable of being incited 
or urged to action. Hence Incitabi-lity. 

Incitant (i*nsit^t, insoi't^t). 1802. [ad. 
L. incitantem, f. incitare to INCITE.] A. adj. 
That incites, stimulating 1886. B. sb. That 
which incites. 

fl’ncitate, v. 1597. [f. L, incitat-, incitare.'] 
trans. To incite -1623. So f I*ncitate ppl. a. 

Incitation (insoit^*Jan, insit^'Jan). 1477. 
[a. F., ad. L. inciiationem.] 1. The action of 
inciting; incitement, stimulation. fs. That 
which incites; a stimulus, incitement -1709. 
ts. Power of inciting -1684. 

2. This passion.. the. .noblest I. to honest Attempts 
I Steele. 

ilnci'tative, and.r3. rare. 1490. [a. obs. 
F. incitatij -ive.] = Incitant a. and sb. 
-1620. 

Incite (inssi't), zi. 1483. [a, F. 2WzV(?r, ad. 
L. incitare, f. in- (In- 2) -f cita 7 'e, freq. of 
ciere, citzim to put in motion; see Cite.] 
trans. To urge or spur on; to stir up, in- 
stigate, stimulate. Const, to, unto', to dozomor 
I thing. 

The Pope incited the King of Spain to make war 
I against the Republick Bramhall. Manufactures 
were incited 1812. Hence Inci'ter. Inci’tingly 
adv. 

Incitement (insoi'tment). 1594. [f. Incite 
V. + -MENT.] I. The action of inciting. 
tAlso, the condition of being incited. 2, That 
which incites or rouses to action ; an exciting 
cause; a stimulus, incentive, spur 1600. 

I. Chiefly by the i. of the Cardinal 1647. z. Pleasure, 
the greatest i. of evil Jowett. 

Incito-motor (ins3i-t<7m<2u*t3i, -ox), a. rare, 
1886. [f. Incite v, + Motor, after Excito- 
MOTOR, q.v.] Inciting to motion or muscular 
action; applied to the action of the nervous 
centres which determine the contraction of the 
muscles through the intermediation of the 
motor nerves. Also erron. identified with 
excito-moior. So inetto-mo'tory a. 1884. 
flnci'vil, a. 1586. [a. F., ad. late L. in- 
civ llis] see In-^ and Civil.] i. Not accord- 
ing to civil law. Daniel. a. Savage, barba- 
rous. Marlowe. 3. Rude, clownish -1707. 

Incivility (insividiti). X584. [ad. F. in- 
civiliti, ad. late L. incivilltatem; see prec. and 
-ITY.] The quality or condition of being in- 
civil or uncivil. fi. Want of civilization; 
savageness, barbarism -iSii. ta. Want ot 
good manners or good breeding -1673. 3. 

Want of civility or politeness; discourtesy, 
rudeness. Also with an and pL 1612. ^ 

X. That barbarous relic of feudal i., duelling 1811, 

3. [Guildford] was treated by Jeifreys with marked i. 
Macaulay. N o person offered me the least i. Ludlow. 

Incivilization (insi-viliz^-Jon, -oiz-). 1823. 
[In-®.] Uncivilized condition; want of civili- 
zation. So tlnci’vilize v, 1603. 

Incivism (i-nsiviz’m). 1794. [ad. F. in- 
civisme', see In-® and CiviSM.] The opposite 
of Civism; want of good citizenship; orig., 
want of loyalty to the principles of the French 
Revolution: regarded as a crime against the 
Republic.^ 

Socrates is to be. .exculpated from the charge of i. 
Grote. 

tInclama*tion. rare. 1612. [ad. late L. 
inclamationem', see In-®.] A calling upon, 

I invocation. Also, a cry, aloud call. -1613. 
Inclasp, obs. f. Enclasp v, 

Inclamdent, cz. [In- 3.] Not closing. 

Paxton. 

flncla*vate, v, rare. 1666. [f. med.L. in- 
clavat-, inclavare ; see -ate ®.] trans. To 
nail or bolt in, fix firmly. 

Indave, obs. 1 Enclave a. Her, 

Incle, var. of Inkle sh, and v. 


I*n-clea ring, 1872. [In advl] The 
cheques, bills of exchange, etc., collectively, 
payable by a bank, and received through the 
Clearing-house for settlement; also atinb. 
Inclemency (inkle-mensi). 1559. [ad. L. 
inclenientia ; see nextand -ency. ] The quality 
or condition of being inclement, i. Seventy of 
weather; (with pi.) an instance of this 1699. 
ts. Want of kindliness of disposition; pitiless- 
ness, unmercifulness -1658. 

1. The I. of the weather 1725 The inclemencies of 
a cold climate 1748. 2. The inclemencie of the late 

Pope laboring to forestall him in his just throne 
Bp. Hall. 

Inclement (inkle*ment), a. 1621. [ad. L. 
incleme?ztem', see In-® and CLEMENT.] Not 
clement, i . Of climate, etc. : Not temperate; 
e.xtreme; severe 1667. ts. Not kindly; pitiless, 
harsh, severe, cruel -1725. 

X. To shun Th’ 1- Seasons, Rain, Ice, Hail and 
Snow Milt. P.L. x. 1063. 2, Pope Clement the 

fift, was i. and cruel! 1621. Hence Iucle‘ment-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Inclinable (inkbimabT), a. 1449. [a. OF. 
enclinable, f. enclhter, later hicliner, ad. L. 
inclinare', see INCLINE v. and -ABLE.] i. 
Having a (mental) leaning in some direction ; 
inclined, disposed 1494. 3. Favourably dis- 

posed; favourable; amenable 1449. 3. Having 
a tendency to some physical quality, character, 
condition, or action 1607. 4. Capable of being 

inclined 1766. 

X. Of a Noble Nature, and i. to mercy Feltham. 
Too i. for factions 1634. An argument that the 

nabob is i. to the French W. Hastings. 3. Kis Hair 
i. to Red 1683. Hence flucli'iiableness. tlu- 
cli’nably adv. 

Inclination (inklinei-Jsn). 1483. [ad. F., 
ad, L. inclznationezn, f. zziclinareXo INCLINE.] 
1. I. The action or an act of inclining. fb. 
Decantation, or tilting a vessel for pouring 
--1758. 3. The fact or condition of being in- 

clined; deviation from the normal vertical or 
horizontal position or direction ; leaning or 
slanting position; slope, slant 1530. b. The 
amount ot slope or deviation from the hori- 
zontal position 1799. c. Dialling. The amount 
by which the plane of an inclining dial deviates 
from the vertical 1593. d. The dip ol the mag- 
netic needle, Plence attrib. in i.-chart, etc. 
1678. 3. gen. (chiefly in Geom.) The direction 

of a line, surface, or body, with respect to 
another line, surface, or body which has a 
different direction; the difference of direction 
of two lines, etc. regarded as tending towards 
each other; usually, the amount of such differ- 
ence measured by the angle of inclination. In 
Astron. occas. spec, the position of the plane of 
a planet’s orbit in relation to that of the eclip- 
tic, measured by the angle between them 1570. 

1. A courteous i. of the head 1850. 2. b. The drain 
has an i. of one foot in 100 yards 1799, 

II. I, The action of inclining, bending, or 
directing the mind to something. ? Ohs. 1509. 
3. Disposition, propensity ME, ; liking, affec- 
tion 1647; f natural disposition; nature, charac- 
ter -1713. 3. Formerly, the general character 
or nature (of a thing) ; now only as fig. from 
prec. 1593. 4. transf. An action or practice to 
which one is inclined 1526; ta person for 
whom one has a liking -1712. 

2. Each his several way Pursues, as i. or sad choice 

Leads him perplext Milt. P.L. 11. 524. 3. The whole 
i. of the War depending on him 1653. 4. Thieving 

is a very prevaleiit i, among them Morse, Jack had, 
of late, been her i, Arbuthnot. 

III. Gr. and L. Grant. The throwing of the 
accent of an enclitic upon the last syllable of 
the word to which it is attached 1842. 

Inclina'tional, a. rare, 1821. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] a. Relating to inclination to the horizon 
1879. b. Of or pertaining to mental dis- 
position. 

Inclinatory (inkbrnatari), a. ? Ohs. 1613. 
[f. L, incliiiat-, z/z^r/m^re to INCLINE + -ORY.] 
Relating to or characterized by inclination or 
dip. 1 . needle » Dipping-needle. Hence 
Incli’natorily adv. 

Incline (inkbim, i*n|kbin), sh. 1600. [f. 
the vb.] fi. » Inclination II. 2, 3. An 

inclined plane or surface; a slope, declivity; 
an inclined roadway along which mineral is 
conveyed 1846, 


6 (Ger - d (Fr.p<f«). ii (Ger. Mwller). ii (Fr, d«ne). v (cwrl). e (e®) (th<fre). (rm). |(Fr, iaitd). 5 (f/r, to, ^zzrth). 
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Incline (iiiklai*n), v. [ME. endim, a. OF 
^ndiTter, t (ult.) L. inclinarc to bend inwards 
or towards; see 

I. irans. i. To bend or bow (the head, the 
body, etc.) towards a person or thing, and 
hence forward or downward. fAlso fg, 2. 
To give a tendency to (a person, the mind, 
wdll, etc.) ; to dispose ME. 3. To cause^ to 
lean; to slope, tilt 1590; fto direct (something 
immaterial) towards a particular object -1626, 
4, Gr, and L. Gram. To cause (a dependent 
word) to lean its accent upon the preceding 
word (see Enclitic <z.) 1751. 

1. Thou ou^htest to end) ne and bovve thy kne 

Caxton. Encl>*ne thine eareh to me Coverdale 
Ps, xvifi], 6. 2. Such at' vice as God shall i. him., 

to propound Mkt. 3 Just as the Twig E bent, the 
Tree‘s indm’d Popu. Cure God.. hath endyned 
mercy vnto vs Coverdale Ezra ix. 9. 

II. intr. I. To bend the head or body for- 

ward or downward ; to bow. ? Obs. ME. 2. 
fig. To bow, submit, yield to ; to condescend ; 
to accede [to) 1440. 3. To turn in mind, etc. 

in a given direction; to apply oneself [io). 

{ Now mostly with mixture of next.) ME, 4. To 
have a mental leaning towards something ; to 
be disposed or inclined ME. 5. To slope, 
slant, bend downwards Const, to, towards. 
1568. b« Dialling. Said of a dial the plane of 
which leans forwards ; opp. to redine 1593. 
6. gen. To have an oblique position or direc- 
tion, so as to make angles with something else 
1553. b. Mil. To move in a direction at angles 
with the front, so as to gain ground to the 
flank while advancing 1796. 7. fig. To have 

a tendency, tend [to) 1509; to have some 
quality in an incipient degree 1589. 

2. To enclyne to theyr^desyre More. 3. To ,i. to 

virtue 1580. 4. Their hearts inclined to. follow 

Abimelech: for they pid, He is our^ brother Judg. 
ix. 3. 6. A course directly East, or inclining to the 

South PuRCHAS. 7. Victory inclined to theside^of 
the allies Gibbon. He was stout and well-built, in- 
clining to corpulence Marryat. 

Inclined Qinklsi-nd), ^pl. a. TslE, [f. In- 
cline V. + -ED A ] I. Leaning or falling away 
from the vertical or horizontal ; sloping, slant- 
ing 1541 ; making an angle with something 
else (const, to) 1813. 2. Disposed; in the 

mood or mind for something ME. fs. Hav- 
ing a particular disposition, character, or nature 
-1616. 

z. Phr. Inclined platie^ a material plane surface Jn- 
clined at an acute^ angle to the horizon, constituting 
one of the mechanical powers. 2. Every Ryver to 
the see Enclyned ys to goo by kyiide Chaucer. Dis- 
honestly 'well-inclined. 

Incliner (inklornoj). 1609. [f. asprec. + 
One who or that which inclines; an 
inclining dial. 

Xaclining (inkloimig), vhl. si. ME, [f. as 
prec. 4*-lNG^.] I. A bending forward or 
downward ; a bowing of the head or body ; a 
slope, declivity. fAlso fig. 2. Tendency, 
bent ME. ; party, following {Obs. or archi) i 
1604. 

2. Hold your hands Both you of my i. and the rest 
Shaks. 

Inclinometer (inkHn^‘m2toi). 1842. [irreg. 
f, L. indinare + -meter; cf. Declinometer.] 
An instrument for measuring the vertical in- 
tensity of the earth’s magnetic force, as shown 
by the inclination or dip of the magnetic 
needle. 

Inclip (inkli'p), ». arch. 1608. [f. In -1 

+ Clip irans. To clasp, enclose. 

What ere the Ocean pales, or skie inclippes Shaks. 

Incloister, var. of Encloister v. 

Inclose (inkDu’z), v. ME. Var. form of 
Enclose, being the legal and statutory form, 
in reference to the inclosing of common and 
waste lands; still occas. in other senses; see 
Enclose. 

Inclostire -501). 1517. Var. 

form of Enclosure, being the statutory form 
in reference to the inclosing of waste lands, 
commons, etc. ^ Formerly also in other senses. 

Your letter^. with the i., was duly received 1776. 
The I. Commissioners for England and Wales 1845. 

Incloiide, Towd, obs. ff, Encloud. 

Inclnde (inklw-d), ME. [ad. L. zWw- 

dere, f. in- (In-®^) + claudere.’) i. trans. To 
shut or close in; fto shut up, confine. Now 
only in pass. Also fig. b. To enclose (in 


an area) 1662. 2. To contain, comprise, em- 

brace : a, as a member of an aggregate, or a 
consutuent part of a whole ME.; b. as a sub- 
ordinate element, corollary, or secondary feature 
1526, 3* 'Fo place in a class or category; to 

embrace in a general survey; to reckon in a 
calculation, etc. 1560. f 4. To bring to a close. 
Shaks. 

1. He (Ashmole] shew‘d me a toade included in 

amber Ex-elyn. b. It was after included in its circuit 
Stiluxgfl. 2. a. Dispersed are the glories it in- 
cluded Shaks. It includes. .the Pie, Jay, Nutcracker, 
etc. Bewick. b. The losse of such a Lord, includes 
all harmes Sh.aks. ^ 3. Men of feeble parts .are not 
to be included in this number 1794- 4 Two Gent. 

V. iv, 26a Hence Inclu’dible, -able a. capable of 
being included. 

Included i^inkb^-ded),^?^?/. a. 1552. [f. prec. 
+ -ED L] Shut in, enclosed, contained, com- 
prised. b. Bat. Said of parts (esp. the style 
or stamens) which do not protrude beyond the 
corolla 2S47. 

Including (inkl«*dig),7J//.^z. 1670. [-ing^.] 
I. That includes (see the vb.). 2. Often = In- 
clusive of. (Syntactically, it agrees sometimes 
with the word for the group previously (or after- 
wards) mentioned, but oftener with an indef. 
pron. one, we, yon understood.) 1853. 

2, These premises. .were. -in the occupation of 
several other w^ehousemen, i. Mr. T. Tapling 1864. 
Hence Inclu* dingly adv. 1449. 

Incluse. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [ad. L. 
indmtcs, indudered) A. adj. Enclosed. B. 
sb. An anchorite. So •f-Inclmse v. trans. to 
enclose, shut up. 

Inclusion (inklz? gsn). 1600. [ad. L. in- 
dusionem, f. includere to INCLUDE.] i. The 
action of including; the fact or condition of 
being included ; an instance of this. 2. coiicr. 
That which is included ; spec, in Min., A gase- 
ous or liquid substance, or a small body, con- 
tained in a crystal or a mineral mass 1839. 

1.^ In this Kingdome the name of Frenchman hath 
by i. comjDrehended all kind of Aliens Selden. 

Inclusive (inklw*siv), a. {sbl) 1515. [ad. 
med.L. tnclusiims, f. inclus-, includere to In- 
clude : see -IVE. Cf. F. inclusifi -ivel] i. In- 
cluding. enclosing, comprehending 1594 ; com- 
prehensive 1601 ; characterized by including or 
taking in, as opp. to excluding or leaving out 
1651, fa. Characterized by being included in 
something else -1735. 3 » quasi-ayz;. — Inclu- 
sively 2. 1515. 4. si. An inclusive proposi- 

tion or particle 1533. 

I. The inclusiue Verge Of Golden Mettall, that 
must round my Brow Shaks. Phr. 1 . terms, payment, 
etc. : such as include all accessory payments. /. of, 
including or embracing. 3. From Monday till Satur- 
day i. 1875. Hence Inclu‘siveness. 

Eadusively (mklz2*sivli), adv. 1578. [f. 
prec. + -lyS.j 1. In a way that includes ; so 
as to include or be included. 2. With inclu- 
sion of the term or limit mentioned; one or 
both extremes being included 1597- 
flncoa'ctied, ///. a. Also en-, 1599. [f. 
In- ^ -f Coach ■+ -ed *.] Conveyed in a coach 
or carriage ~i6i8. 

flncOia^cted, a. rare. [f. L. ittcoacftcs -t- 
-ED 1.] Uncompelled, unconstrained. Hale. 
Incoagpilable (mk<?i3e'gi^labT), a. 166']. 
[In- A] Not coagulable ; incapable of coagu- 
lation. 

Inco,ale‘Scence, rare. 1846. [In- 3 .] Non- 
coalescence. 

i'liico'cted, a. 1645. [f. L. incoctus 

-ED ^ 2.) Uncooked, raw; hence, indigestible 
-1657. So tinco'ctible a. 1684. 

Incoercible (ink(?i3usibT), a. 1710. [In- 3 ,] 
I. That cannot be coerced, restrained, or over- 
powered by force 1756. 2. That cannot be 

confined; volatile 1710. tb. Incapable of 
being liquefied by pressure ; formerly said of 
some gases i86r. 

Incoexistence (in ik^u , egzi*stens) . [In- ®.] 
Absence of coexistence; the fact of not existing 
together. Locke. 

Incoffin (ink^'fin), 1570 [In- 2.] trans. 
To enclose in, as in, or like, a coffin. 

Incog (inkp’g). 1700. [Colloq. abbrev. of 
Incognito, Incognita.] A. adj. « Incog- 
nito, Incognita ad/s. 1705. B. adv. = Incog- 
nito adv. C. sb. - Incognito sb., Incognita 
sb.^ 


Incogitable (inkfp-dgitab’i), a. 1522. [ad. 
late L. incogitabiCis', see In- ® and COGITABLE.] 
Unthinkable, inconceivable. Hence Incogita- 
bidity [rare), the quality of being i. 
tIncO'gitance. rare. 1637. [f. as next ; 

see -ANCE.] = next -1659. 

-flnco'git^cy. 1612. [ad. L. incogiiantia, 
f. incogiiantem] see next.] i. Want of thought 
or reflection; thoughtlessness; inadvertence 
-1759. Want of the faculty of thought 

1. Infirmities are, vsually, sins of incogitancie 1612. 

Incogitant (mk^'dgitant), a. 1628. [ad. 
L. incogitantem, f. in- (In-^) + cogitans, cogi- 
iare to think. ] That does not think ; thought- 
less ; without the faculty of thought. 

A light i. young man 1679. Hence Inco’gitantly 
adv. 

Incogitative (ink/? d^itfidiv), a. rare. 1690 
[In-^.] Unthinking; without the faculty of 
thought. 

A mere, bare, pure, 1. Matter Clarke.^ Hence In- 
co gitatuvity iyare), the quality of being i. 

II Incognita (inkp-gmta), a. and ji^.I 1668. 
[It., fern, of incognito unknown.] 

A adj. Of a female : Unknown or disguised ; 
having one’s identity unavowed. 

She would go to Naples incognita 1884. 

B. sb. 1. An unknown or disguised woman ; 
one whose identity is not made known 3718. 
2. Unknown or unavowed character (of a 
woman) 1882. 

2. The Queen will not assume her i. until [etc.] 1882. 

Illnco-gnita, sb.^ pi. 1846. [L., adj. neut. 

pi.] Unknown things or places. 
tIncO'gnite, a. 1609. [ad. L. incognitus.'] 
Unknown -1678. 

IncO'gnitive, a. [In- S.] Destitute of the 
faculty of cognition. F. Hall. 
lllncognito (ink^*gnilt?), a., adv,, sb. PL 
-ti {-u). 1638. [It. incognito adj’., adv., ad. L. 
incognitus j\ 

A. adj. Unknown; whose identity is con- 
cealed or unavowed ; concealed under a dis- 
guised or assumed character 1649. 

A Fool is very troublesome, when he Presumes he 
is 1. 1676. 

B. adv. With one*s real name, title, or 
character undisclosed or disguised ; used esp. 
in reference to royal or dignified personages 
who wish not to be openly recognized 1649. 

’Twas long ago Since Gods came down Incognito 
Prior. 

C. sb. I. An unknown man ; one who con- 
ceals his identity 1638. 2. The condition of 

being unknown, anonymity; fictitious character; 
disguise. 

2. F ew writers would have preserved their i. so long 

ilcognizable, -isable (ink^*gni-, -k/^niz- 
ab’I), a. 1767. [In-U] Not cognizable; in- 
capable of being known, perceived, or appre- 
hended ; incapable of recognition. 

On life’s incognisable sea M. Arnold. 

Incognizance (ink/>*gni-, -kp-nizans). 1856. 
[In- K] Want of knowledge or recognition. 
Incognizant (inkF’gni-, -kp*nizant), a. 1837. 
[In-^.] Not cognizant; without knowledge 
or apprehension cf; unaware, unconscious of. 

A man.. is never altogether incognisant . , of himself 
Ferrier. 

Incognoscible (ink^gn/?*sibT), a, 1691. 
[In- 3 .] Unknowable, beyond cognizance. 
Hence Incognoscibidity, the quality or condi- 
tion of being i. 

Incoherence (inkt?hp*rens). 16 ii. [In- 3 .] 
I. lit. Want of cohesion 1672. 2. Want of 

connexion; incompatibility, incongruity of sub- 
jects or matters 1665. 3. Want of coherence 

in thought or language; incongruity, inconsis- 
tency. Also with an and pi. 1611, 
t. The.. shale. -from its i. has been denuded for the 
most part Murchison, 3. A Petition fraught with 
Nonsense and I., Confusion and Inipertinence South. 
This mythic theory is a mass of incoherences 1859. 
So Incohe*rency (in senses 2, 3). 

Incoherent (ink^?hi»*rent), a, 1626. [IN-^.] 
I. Without physical coherence or cohesion; 
unconnected, disjoined, loose 1695. Also 
fransf, and fig. 2. Of abstract things, actions, 
thought, language, etc. : Consisting of incon- 
gruous parts ; not logically connected or unified ; 
inconsistent, uncoordinated ; disjointed 1626. 
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3. Incapable of cohering or coalescing; natu- 
rally different ; incongruous 1643. 

2. An i. fortuitous system, governed by chance 
Berkeley. She muttered an i. sentence 17Q1 3. 

His armour was patched up of a thousand 1. pieces 
Swift, Hence Incolie*rent*ly adv., ‘ness {rare). 
Incohesive (inkt?hrsiv), iz. 1846. [In- 3 .] 
Not cohesive. 

Incoincident (inki 7 ii-nsident), a. 1636. 
[In-^.] Not coinciding ; not necessarily exist- 
ing together; not identical. Hence Incoii'nci- 
dence, want of coincidence or agreement. 
fIncolu*mity. 1533. [a. OF. zncolumiti, 

ad. L. incoluviitasy f. incohnnis safe, sound ; 
see -TV.] Safety, soundness, freedom from 
danger -1672. 

Incomber, obs. var. of Encumber. 
flncombiming, a. [In-S.] Not combin- 
ing; incompadble. Milt. 
fiicombustible (ink^mbystib’l), a, {sb^ 
1460. [See In - 3 and Combustible.] i. In- 
capable of being burnt or consumed by fire. 
2. sb. That which is incombustible 1807. 

1. An infusible and i. substance, as chalk or magnesia 
1874. Hence Incombustibrlity, Incombu'sti- 
bleness. 

Income (i‘nki?m), sb.'^ ME. [f. In adv. + 
Come v.; cf. Income z/.] i. Coming in, en- 
trance, arrival, advent ; beginning. Now rare. 
b. spec. Spiritual influx or communication. 
(Now Ohs. or raz-e.) 1647. t2. A fee paid on 

coming in; entrance-money -1712. ^3. A 

new-comer, immigrant -1804. t4. Something 

added or incidental -1602. 5. spec. That which 
comes in as the periodical produce of one's 
work, business, lands, or investments (com- 
monly expressed in terms of money); annual 
or periodical receipts accruing to a person or 
corporation; revenue. Formerly also in pi. == 
Receipts, profits 1601. National income, the 
income of a nation as a whole. 

I. Pam pays the i of each precious thing ^S haks. 
b. The pure Incomes of his holy Life, flow in upon 
them R. Barclay. 5. No Fields afford So large an 
I. to the Village Lord Dryden. The incomes of the 
poor clergy Geo. Eliot, attrib. Income bonds, 
bonds of a corporation or company, the interest of 
which Is not cumulative, secured by a lien upon the net 
income of each year, after payment of prior charges. 

Income (rnk:i?m), sb.*i Sc. and n. dial. 
1808. r.f. In adv. + Come. Cf. Ancome.] 
morbi’d affection of any part of the body, a 
swelling, impostume, or the like, 
flnco'me, v, [OE. incuman ; a collocation 
of In adv. -h Come v. Now repl. by come in.'\ 
mtr. To come in, enter "-1565. 

Incomer (imkt^imoi). 1514. [f. In adv. + 
Comer.] One who comes in; opp. to outgoer\ 
also spec, a. a visitor, immigrant, or foreign 
resident ; b. an intruder ; an invader ; c. a suc- 
cessor; d. Sport, a bird that flies towards the 
sportsman. 

Imcome-tax. 1799. [Income 5.] A | 
tax levied in some countries on incomes. 

In Great Britain first introduced as a war-tax in 
1799 ; re-introduced in 1842, and maintained since. 
Assessed at a rate annually fixed by Parliament. 
The existing income-tax, .certainly is a tax that 
should not be retained a moment after it can be dis- 
pensed with McCulloch. 

Incoming (i*nkz?:mig), vbl, sb. ME. [f. In 
adv, + Coming vbl. sb.] 1. The action or fact 
of coming in; entrance; arrival. (Opp. to out- 
gohig.) 2. « Income sb."^ 5. (Usu. in pi.) 

1596- 

1. The i. of spring 1825. a. The nominal incomings 
are 900 /, {mod.). 

Imcoming, ppl. a. 1753. [f. In adv. 4- 
COMING ppl. ^.] That comes in or enters; 
also spec. a. succeeding; b. immigrant; c. 
coming in as profit ; d, (of a period of time) 
about to begin, 

tIncomme*nd, v. 1574. " Com- 

mend V. I “I621. 

In commendam: see Commendam. 
Incommensurable(ink^ine msiurabl ,-Jur-), 

a. {sb.) 1557. [0.d. med.h, incommensnrahilis; 
see In- 3 and Commensurable.] 1. Math. 
Not commensurable; having no common mea- 
sure (integral or fractional). Said of two or 
more quantities or magnitudes, or of one in rela- 
tion to another ; also sometimes absol, « incom- 
mensurable with ordinary or rational quantities, 


as the natural numbers 1570. b. (in Arith.) 
Having no (integral) common measure except 
unity 1557. 2. gtn. Having no common 

standard of measurement 1660. b. spec. Not 
worthy to be measured with\ utterly dispro- 
poruoned to 1799. 3. sb. An incommensur- 

able quantity, etc.; usu. in pi. 1741. 

I. That the Diameter of every Square is I. with the 
Sides CuDwoRTH. 2. b. Solutions, which I still dis- 
missed as i. with the facts 1892. Hence Incom- 
me nsurabi'lity, Incommemsurableness {rare) 
i. quality. Incomme*nsurably adv. 
Incommensurate (mkpme nsmr^t, -Jur-), 
a. 1650. [In-^J I. Not commensurate ; not 
of corresponding measure or degree ; out of 
proportion, inadequate. Const, with, to. 1684. 
tb. Disproportioned. Bulwer. 2. = Incom- 
mensurable 1687. 

X. Power, unfortunately, i. with good will 1856. 2. 

Difficulty and doubt are 1. J. H. N ewman. Hence 

Incommemsurate-ly adv., -ness. 
Incommiscible (ink^mi*sibl), a. rare. 
1620. [In-^] Incapable of being mixed to- 

gether. Hence Incommiscibi'lity. 
tlncommi'xed, -mi'xt, «. 1513. [In- 3 .] 

Not mixed together, or with something -1660. 
So tlncommi'xture, unmixed condition, 
flnco-mmodate, v, 1555. [f. L. incommodat-, 
inco7nmoda7-e\ see Incommode a.] = Incom- 
mode V. -1693. So flnco*mmodate ppl. a. 
incommoded. Inconimoda*tion (now rare), 
inconvenience. 

flncomLmo'de, a. {sb^ 1518. [a. F., ad. L. 
incommodus', see In-^ and CoMMODE a.'\ i. 
= Incommodious i, 4. -1771. 2. sb. ‘An in- 

convenience. WOLSEV. 

Incommode (inkpmffu'd), v. 1598. [a. F. 
incom 772 oder, ad. L. incomvtodare.'] i. tra7is. 
To subject to inconvenience or discomfort ; to 
trouble, annoy, molest, embarrass. 2. To 
hinder, impede, obstruct (an action, etc.) 1702. 

I. At first, the confinement of a chamber incom- i 
moded us W. Irving. So tincommo'dement, con- 
dition of being incommoded. 

Incommodious (mk^mffa-diss), a. 1551. 
[In- 2.] I. Causing inconvenience or discom- 
fort; troublesome, disagreeable, fa- Hurtful, 
injurious -1655. ts. Unprofitable, unfit, un- 
suitable; unbefitting -1714. 4. Of places, etc. : 

Not convenient for shelter, travelling, etc. ; in- 
conveniently small, narrow, etc.; uncomfortable 
1615. 

I. Their life is nothing hard or i. XS51. 4. An i. 

port Pope, prison Howard. Hence Incommo'- 1 
dious-ly adv , -ness. 

Incommodity (mk/ro^'diti). ME. [a. F. 
incommoditi, ad. L. incommodiias \ see In- | 
COMMODE a, and -ITV.] i. Incommodious 
quality, condition, or state of things; incon- 
venience, disadvantage, discomfort. 2. With 
pi. An incommodious thing or circumstance 
ME. 

I. Moche teene and incommoditi Foloweth age 
1500. a. The Incommodities and Commodities of 
Vsury Bacon. 

IncommunicalDle (ink^mi? 7 ’nikab’l), a. 
1568. [In-^] I. Not communicable; incapa- 
ble of being imparted or shared 1577. a. In- 
capable of being told or uttered ; ineffable, un- 
speakable 1664. 3. Not communicative 1568. 

4. Not in communication (with others or with 
each other) ; without intercourse 1646. 

X. The i. power of the ciown 1760. 3. Terrible 

iudges, seuere, intractable, collerick, L North. 4. 
The two worlds.. were not i. Grote. Hence In- 
commu'nicabiTity, Incommumicableness, the 
quality of being i. Incommu'nicably adv. 
flncommu-nicated, ///. <2. 1646. [In- 3 .] 
Not communicated; that is without communi- 
cation --1664. So Incommu*nicating a. not 
communicating, without communication, tln- 
communica*tion, absence of communication or 
imparting 1611. 

Incommunicative (ink^miw*nik/tiv), a. 
1670. [In-®.] Not communicative; not dis- 

posed for intercourse or conversation; uncom- 
municative. 

A silen t and i. sort of character Hawthorne, Hence 
Incommu*nicative-ly adv., -ness. 
Incommutable (ink^mix4*tabT), a. 1450. 
[ad. L, incommutabilis. In sense 2 f. In-® + 
COMMUTABLE.] I. Not changeable; not 
liable to alteration; immutable. 2. Not corn- 
mutable; unexchangeable 1775. 


I. The giver of a perfect and i. law Chalmers. 
Hence Incommutabrhty, Incommii’tableness. 
Incommu'tably adv. 

Incompact [mk^mpse*kt)j 1616, [In- 3 .] 
Not compact ; loosely put together ; of loose 
consistency. Also transf. and fig. 

transf. The empire of the Czars being already h 
and vast Landor. Hence Incompa*ct-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Incompa*cted, a. 1680. [In- 3 .] Incompact. 
Incomparable (ink^*mpai2.b’i), a. {adv., 
sb.) ME. [a. F. ; see In-® and Comparable.] 
I. With which there is no comparison; match- 
less, peerless, transcendent. 2. Not to be com- 
pared {with or to) 1614. 

1. She was afterwards his i. wife Fuller. 
tB. adv. Incomparably -1664. 

C. sb. An incomparable person or thing 1704. 
Such a succes-ion of incompai ables Penn. Hence 
Inco mparabi‘lity, Inco’mparableness, the 
quality of being 1. Inco*mparably adv. ME. 

flncompaTcd, a. [In- 3 .] Unmatched. 
Spenser. 

1 1 ncompa*ssion. 1625. [In-S,] Absence of 
compassion or pity -1675. 
flncompa’ssionate, a. 1611. [In- 3 .] Not 
compassionate; void of compassion or pity 
-1679. Hence fIncompa*ssionate*ly adv,, 
f-ness. 

Incompatible (ink^mpsedibT), a. (sb.) 
1563. [ad. med.L. incompatibilis (said of bene- 
fices); see In-® and Compatible.] Not com- 
patible. 1. Of benefices, etc.: Incapable of 
being held togethei. 2. Mutually intolerant; 
incapable of existing together in the same sub- 
ject ; discordant, incongruous, inconsistent 
1592. f3. Unable to ‘get on' together; at 

variance -1722. t4. Irreconcilable -1635. 5. 

sb. An incompatible person or thing 1711. 

z. The use of the shield is i. with that of the bow 
Gibbon. He felt that to he a politician and a preacher 
of righteousness was to combine two vocations practi- 
cally i. 1871. Hence Incompatibrlity, Incom* 
pa*tibleness. Incompatibly adv. 
Incompetence (inkf>*mpftens). 1663. [a. 
F. inco777pitence\ after Incompetent.] ti* 
Inadequacy. 2. The fact or condition of being 
incompetent; want of the requisite ability, 
power, or qualification ; incapacity 1716. 3. 

Of a logical conclusion : Want of legitimacy ; 
faultiness 1837. 

2. I. of the aortic and mitral valves 1876. 3. The 

competence or i. of any Conclusion Sir W. Hamilton. 

Incompetency (ink^ mpi't&si). 1611. [f. 
prec. or next; see -ency.] i. The quality of 
being incompetent; = Incompetence 2. Also, 
with pi., an instance of this. 2. Legal in- 
capacity or disqualification 1650. 3. Logical 

illegitimacy 1837. 

I. [The] utter i. of the bishops Priestley. 2. The 
testator’s alleged i. to enter into the agreement 1833. 

Incompetent (ink^^ mpAent), a. (sbP) 1597. 
[a. F. 17100777 pitent, ad. late L. incompetentem', 
see In-® and Competent.] fi. Inadequate 
-1823. 2. Of inadequate ability or fitness; not 

having the requisite capacity or qualification; 
incapable. Rarely of things. 1635. 3. Not 

legally competent or qualified 1597. 4. Logic- 
ally illegitimate 1835. 5. sb. An incompetent 

person 1866. 

I. A purse i. to this demand Lamb. 2. The Nabob, 
who was totally i. to his own defence Jas. Mill. 3. 
Subjects.. judges i. To judge their king Daniel. 
5. A dauber, an i., not fit to be a sign-painter Steven- 
son. Hence Inco’mpetent-ly adv,, -ness. 
tIncompe*tible, a, 1513. [f. In- 3 4- Com- 
PETIBLE.J I, Incompetent. 2. Not compeii- 
ble; not within one’s competence or capacity; 
not properly applicable inappropriate, 1533. 
Occas. confused with incompatible. -1684. 

Puffed vp with incomparable and i. Titles of Learn- 
ing Bp. Mountagu. Hence flncompetibi'lity, 
incompetency, incapacity. 

Incomplete (ink^mplit), a. ME. [ad. L. 
incompletvs ; see IN- ® and Complete.] Not 
complete; not fully formed, made, or done; 
not whole or thorough ; wanting some part; 
unfinished, defective. 

It pleaseth him in mercy to account himself i. and 
maimed without us Hooker. Incomplete fiower, 
a flower wanting one or more of the normal parts 
(calyx, corolla, stamens, or pistils). I. metamorphosis 
(in insects, etc.), imperfect metamorphosis. Hence 
Incomple’te-ly adv., ‘iiess. 
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incomple*tion. 1804. ^-3 Incomplete 

condition. 

Incomplex formerly inl'/m- 

ple*ks), a. 1658. [ad. late L. incomplcxiis\ see 
In- ^ and Complex.] Xot complex; not in- 
volved ; simple. Hence tIncomple*xly adv, 
flncompli'able, a. 1625. [In- s.] Not able 
or ready to comply or act in concord ; uncon- 
formable -1664. 

Incompliance (inkpmpbi'ans). Now rare. 
1655. [In-®.] 'fi. Want of conformity.^ 

ta. Unaccommodating disposition; want of 
complaisance -1805. 3. Failure to comply; 

non-compliance 1708. 

a. A martial man .is apt to^ have a tincture of 
sowemess and incomplyance in his behaviour Collier. 

IncompHant (ink^mpbrant), a. Now rare. 
1647. [In-^.] Not compliant. i. Not yield- 
ing to the desires or requests of others; un- 
accommodating X707. a. Of things: a. In- 
compatible. h. Unpliant, unyielding. 1647. 
Hence IncompE*ancy (rare), i. character. 
Incompli'antiy adv. 

tlncompo'rtable, tr. [In-S.] Not to be 
borne. North. 

fincomposed (inkpmp^u'zd), a. 1608. 
[In-®; cf. L. incomposit2isr\ 1. Not com- 
posite; simple, uncompounded -1683. 2. 

Wanting in composure or orderly arrange- 
ment; disordered; agitated, discomposed 160S. 

3. Indisposed (to) 1660. 

X. The Anarch old With faultring speech and visage 
incompos’d Milt. P. L, ii. 989. flncompo'sed-iy 
adv, 1612, t-ness. 

Inconiposite (mkp*mp<j2it), a. (sbd) 

[ad. L. incomposiius; see In- ® and Composite.] 
I. Not composite; simple, uncompounded. As 
sd. Something uncompounded. 2. Not pro- 
perly composed or put together 1879. 

I. Incomposite nutnher{Ax\ih..)x a prime number. ? OBs. 

Licompossible (inkpmp^'sibl), a. Now 
rare. 1605. [ad. schokL. incomposdbilis; see 
In-® and Compossible.] Not possible to- 
gether; that cannot exist or be true together; 
wholly incompatible or inconsistent. 

To adopt the Hamiltonian word, the two Judgments 
are i. Bowen. Hence Incomp ossihi’lity, u quality ; 
also, with pi., an instance of this. 

flncompo’sure. 1644. [In- 3 .] Discompo- 
sure, disorder -1706. 

'j-Incomprelie'iise, a. [ad. L. incompre- 
hensus.l Not comprehended within limits; 
boundless. Marston. 

Incomprelieiisible (i:n]cf7mpn‘he'nsib'’l), a. 
(sd.) ME. [ad. L. incomprehe 7 isibilis', see IN-® 
and Comprehensible.] i. That cannot 
be contained within limits. (Chiefly Theol.) 
arch. 2. That cannot be grasped by the un- 
derstanding; beyond the reach of intellect. Obs. 
or arch. exc. as in b. ME. b. That cannot be 
understood ; inconceivable, unintelligible 1604. 
ts- That cannot be grasped (physically) ; im- 
palpable (rare) -*1745. 4. sb. An incompre- 

hensible being or thing (in sense i or 2) 1548. 

X. The father i., the sonne i. : and the holy ghost i. 
Athan. Creed. The Firmament ,. And all her num- 
berd Starrs, that seem to rowle Spaces i. Milt. P. L. 
viir. 20. a. b. She was perfectly i. to me Dickens. 

4. That notion, .is nothing but a bundle of incompre- 
hensibles Cudworth. Hence Incomprehensibi*. 
lity, Incomprehemsibleness. Incomprehemsi- 
bly adv. 

Incomprehension(i nk^mpri'he-njan') .1605. 
[In-®.] The fact of not grasping with the 
mind; want of comprehension; failure to 
understand. 

Our ignorance and i. of the least things in Nature 
Gale. 

Incompretiensive (inkpmprihe-nsiv), a. 
1652. [In-®.] I. Not comprehensive; not 
understanding. 2. Not inclusive 1774. tg. 
Incomprehensible -1791. Hence Incompre- 
be*nsive-ly adv., -ness. 

Incompressible (ink^mpre-sib’l), a. 1730. 
[In-®.] That cannot be compressed or squeezed 
into smaller compass ; incapable of compression. 
Al so Jig. 

general are treated in hydrostatics as i. 
hodi^ Lardner. Hence Incompressibi’laty, the 
quality of being L 

*t*Inco*mpt, a. 1631. [ad. L. incom{p)tus 
unadorned, rough.] Void of neatness; in- 
elegant -1669. Hence tlnco'jnptness. 


Incomputable (inkfiCmpb/'tab’l, ink^’m- 
pk/tabl), 1606. [In-®.] That cannot be 

computed, 

finconcea-lable, [In- 3 .] That cannot 
be concealed. Sir T. Browne. 
Inconceivable (ink^nsrvab’l), a. (sb.) 
1631. ^In-®.] I. That cannot be conceived 

or reahzed in the imagination; unthinkable. 
Often merely = ‘ hardly credible ‘ extra- 
ordinary 2. spec. As a philosophical term. 

ia) Opposed to the fundamental laws of thought, 
self-contradictory. ib) Repugnant to recognized 
axioms or laws of nature, (c) Involving a combination 
of facts which appears incredible. ijd) Incapable of 
being represented by a mental image 1655. 

z* With an i. dexterity 1646. a. What is i. or con- 
tradictious, is nothing at all to us H. More. Power 
without substance is inconceiveable Reid. The 1. 
qualities of space 1875. Hence Inconceivabi'lify, 
the quality of being i. ; something that is i. Incoil- 
cervableness. Inconceivably adv. 

B. A thing or quality that cannot be con- 
ceived 1706. 

tIiiconce*ptible, a. [In- 3 .] Inconceivable. 
Hale. 

tIncoELce*ming, a. rare. 1642. [In- 3 .] 
That does not matter; unimportant -1650. 
flnconci'liable, a. rare. Also -cuable, 
-cileable. 1643. [f. In-® + Conciliable. ] 

Incapable of being conciliated; irreconcilable 
-1694. 

tlncoiiciTin, -e, a. rare. 1660. [f. In- 3 + 
CONCINNE.] Not adjusted or adapted ; in- 
congruous -1678. So flnconci’nnate a. awk- 
ward; not adapted; unsuitable 1533. flu- 
concimnately adv. inelegantly. 
Inconcinnity. Obs. or arch. 1616. [ad. L. 
inconcinnitas \ see Inconcinn and -ITV.] 
Want of concinnity; inelegance; impropriety, 
unsuitableness, 

tlnconci-nnotis, a. 1662. [f. L. inconcin- 
nus + -ous.] I. Incongruous. 2. Mus. In- 
harmonious -1 81 1. 

tinconclu-dent, a. 1671. [f. In- s + Con- 
CLUDENT.] = next. So tiaconclu’dency 1654. 
flnconclu'ding, a. 1644. [In- 3 .] incon- 
clusive -1677. 

IncondU'Sion. 1847. [In- 3 .] The con- 
dition of reaching no conclusion; an inconclu- 
sive result. 

Inconclusive (ink^nkl/ 7 *siv), a. 1690. 
[In- .] I. Not conclusive in argument or 
evidence; that does not bring to an end (a 
doubt, dispute, etc.); not decisive. b. Given 
to inconclusion. SiR H. Taylor. 2. Not con- 
clusive in action 1841. 

I. Long and i. debates . . on the legality of a Papal 
abdication Milman. a. The i. nature of his Indian 
operations 1841. Hence Iiiconclu*sive*ly adv., 
-ness. 

fInconco'Ct, a. 1596. [In- 3 .] = next 

-1626. 

flnconco'cted, IT. 1605, [In- 3 .] Not con- 
cocted; not fully digested or matured; not 
softened by ripening; raw -1677, 
flnconco'ction. 1626. [In- 3 .] The fact or 
condition of being un concocted or undigested. 
Inconcre'te, a. Now rare. 1626. [ad. late 
L. inconcretus', see In- ® and Concrete.] Not 
concrete; abstract; immaterial. 
tlnconcuTrent, 1651. [In- 3 .] Not con- 
current. So tlnconcwning a. 1646. 
flnconcu'ssible, a. Also -able. 1589. [a. 
obs. F. inconcussihle, f. in- (In-®) + L. con- 
cuss-, concufere', see -ible.] That cannot be 
shaken; firmly fixed, stable -17 15. 
Incondensable (ink^ndemsab’l), a. Also 
erron. -tHoXo. 1736. [f. In-® + CONDENSABLE.] 
That cannot be condensed; incapable of 
being made more dense or compact ; spec, in- 
capable of being reduced to the liquid or solid | 
condition. Hence Incondensabi'lity (erron. \ 
-ibility), i. quality. 

Incondite (inkpmdit), a. 1539. [ad. L. in- 
conditus, f. in- (In- ®) + condiius, cojidere to 
put together.] i. Ill constructed, ill composed: 
said esp. of literary and artistic compositions 
1634. 2. Unformed; rude, unpolished, un- * 

refined 1539. 

1, An i. collection.. of.. rules Austin. a. The 
Negresses, .forgot themselves, .and were altogether i. 
Kingsley, Hence Incomdltely adv. 


flncondi'tional, a. [In- 3 .] Unconditional. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Inconditionate (ink^ndi*j3n/t), a. (r 3 .) 
1654. [In-*^; cf- F. tncondiitonni.'] i. Not 

limited by condiuons ; unconditioned. 2. sb. 
(Philos) An entity which is unconditioned; a 
form under which the Unconditioned is con- 
ceived 1829. 

I. The power of Government is. noth 1654. a. 
The Unconditioned and the species, or Inconditionates 
which it contains — \iz , Absolute and Infinite Veitch. 
flnconfiTmed, a. [In- 3 .] Not become 
firm or strong. Sir T. Browne. 
tluconfOTm, a. 1659. [In- 3 .] Not con- 
formed to -1663. So InconfoTmable a. not 
conformable; unconformable 1612. tlncon- 
fo*rmist= Nonconformist. 

Inconfonnity (ink^nfpumiti). 1594. 
[In-®.] Want of conformity, b. spec. = Non- 
i conformity 1633. 

Inconfused (ink^nfifZ-zd), 1626. [In- 3 ; 
cf. L. inconfusus.~] Not confused; free from 
mixture of the elements, 
f InconfU'Sion. [In- 3 .] Unconfused con- 
dition. Bacon. 

flnconfu'table, a. [In- 3 .] Not confutable. 
Penn. Hence flnconfu'tably adv. 1664. 
Iricongealable (mkpnd^z lab’l), a. ? Obs. 
1623. [In- ®.] Incapable of being congealed, 
tinconge'iierous, 2. [In- 3 ] Not of the 
same kind; the opposite of Congenerous. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Incongenial (ink^nd^fnial), a. 1797. 
[In-®.] Not congenial; uncongenial. Hence 
Incongenia'lity. 

Incongruent (inkp*qgr«ient), a. 1531. [ad. 
L. incongruenteni', see In-® and CONGRUENT.] 
Not congruent; disagreeing, unsuitable, in- 
congruous. Hence incomgnience, Inco*n- 
gniency (? Obs.), want of congruence; incon- 
gruity. Incomgruently adv. 

Incongruity (ink^igr^-iti). 1532. [ad. 
med.L. incongruiias', see In-® and Congru- 
ITY.] I, The quality, condition, or fact of 
being incongruous ; want of accordance or 
I harmony; inconsistency. Also with an and 
' pi. 1610. 2. Want of accordance with what is 

reasonable or fitting; unsuitableness, inappro- 
priateness, absurdity. Also with an and pi. 
1597- 3 ‘ Want of harmony of parts or ele- 

ments ; incoherence. Also with ati and pi. 
1532. t4* Gram. Grammatical incorrectness ,* 

solecism -1612. 

I. Such I. and Nonconformity in their furniture 
Marvell. 2. Without 1... we cannot speak of geo- 
metrical beauty Johnson. 3. The i. of the clerk’s 
apparel Scott, 

JUicongruous (ink^^-ggrz^ios), a. 1611. [f. 
L. incongrtms (see IN-^ and Congruous) -h 
-ous.] Not congruous. i. Disagreeing in 
character or qualities ; not in keeping ; dis- 
accordant, inconsistent, inharmonious, unsuited. 
Const, with, to. (Often with a mixture of 
sense 2.) 2. Unbecoming, unsuitable, in- 
appropriate, absurd, out of place 1623. 3. 

Not self-consistent ; incoherent 1658. f 4. 

Gram. Grammatically incorrect -1678, 5. 

Theory of Number's. Of two numbers : Not 
congruent ; giving different remainders when 
divided by the modulus (see Congruence 3) 
1864. 

X. The cart way of the village divides, .two very i. 
soils G. White. 2. How i. and irrational the common 
Temper of Mankind is De Foe. 3. Of all human 
characters a fanatic philosopher is the most i. H. 
Walpole.^ Hence Incomgruous-ly adv., -ness, 
flnconjunct (mk^nd3»*gkt), a. 1603. [In- 3 .] 
Not in conjunction; spec, in Astrol., said of 
two planets or their positions when neither 
affects the operation of the other -1819. 
Inconne-cted, a. rare. 1732. [In- 3 .] Not 
connected ; disconnected. Hence Incon- 
ne*ctedness. 

Inconnexion, -ection (ink^ne-kjon). ? Obs. 
1620. [In-®.] Want of connexion; uncon- 

nectedness ; an instance of this. 

Inconscient (ink^mjient), a. rare. 1885. 
[In-®.] Unconscious. 

Whether you believe that Creation was the work of 
design or of i. law Ld. Salisbury. 

tInco*nscionable, tz. 1596. [In- 3 .] Not 
having, or not regarding, conscience; uncon- 
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scionable -1800. Hence ■fInco*nscioiiable- 
ness. tiDco'nscionably adv. 

Inconscious (^ink^njss), a. Now rare 
1670. [f. late L. tnconscius + -ous.l i-i. Not 
privy to some deed. Milt. 2. Not'conscious; 
unconscious 1678. Hence Inco’nsciously 
Jilconsecutive (ink/nse*kiz^tiv), a. 1836. 
[IN'^.] Not consecutive; inconsequent. 
Hence Inconse’cutive*ly adv., -ness. 
Inconsequence ('mk^ms/kwens). 158S. 
[ad. L. inconseguentia, f. inconsequenteni ] i. 
Want of logical sequence; inconclusiveness, 
illogicalness ; an instance of this. 2. Want of 
natural connexion of ideas, actions, or events ; 
an irrelevant action or circumstance 1842. 3. 

The practice or habit of drawing inconsequent 
inferences, or of speaking or acting discon- 
nectedly 1817. t4. The being of no conse- 

quence -1812. 

I. Mr. S. himself could not but see the i. of his own 
argument Gataker. 3. That mingling of i. which 
belongs to us all, and not unhappily Geo. Eliot. So 
tlnco'nsequency. 

Inconsequent (ink^^-nsi'kwent), a. (sb.) 
1579. [ad. L. inconsequentem', see In-^ and 
Consequent.] i. Not following as a logical 
conclusion; falsely inferred 1627. b. Not 
following in the natural order of events; irrele- 
vant i88r. 2. Wanting in logical reasoning; 

involving erroneous inference 1579; discon- 
nected, inconsecutive; irrelevant 1869. 3. 

transf Of a person : Characterized by inconse- 
quence 1794. 4. Of no consequence (rare). 

Sterne. 1*5. sb. An illogical inference; a non 
sequitur. Prynne. 

1. His illation from thence deduced [is] i. H akewill 

2. Confused thought and i. reasoning 1877. 5. A 

meer i. 1643. Hence Inco’nsequentdy adv., -ness 
irar'e). 

Inconsequential (ink^?ns»kwenjal), a. 
162 1, [iN-s J = Inconsequent. Hence 
Inconsequentiadity, i. quality or character. 
Inconseque*ntially adv. 

Inconsiderable (mk^nsi-darab’l), a. 1598. 
[a. F. hicoTisidirable.'] Not considerable, fi. 
Incalculable [rare) -1631. 2. Not to be con- 

sidered; beneath notice; insignificant 1637. 
b. Hence, of very small value, amount, or size 
1648. ta* Inconsiderate, thoughtless (rare) 
-1726. 

2. I never heard of the fellow. He is i. 1658. b. 

1. sums 1634. An i. stream Morse. I. in numbers 
i8i2. Hence InconsPderableness, i. quality. 
Inconsi'derably adv. 

flnconsi'deracy. rare. 1748. [f. Incon- 
siderate ; see -ACV,] Inconsiderateness 
-•1847. So tlnconsi'derance (rare) 1549. 

Inconsiderate (ink^nsrcbr/t), a. {sb.) 1450. 
[ad. L. inconsideratus; see In- “ and Consider- 
ate.] I. Not properly considered; thought- 
less, unadvised, precipitate, rash. 2. Of 
persons, etc.: Acting without deliberation; 
thoughtless, imprudent, indiscreet 1595. 3* 

Without consideration for others 1842. t4. 

Of no importance *-1703. 5. sb. An incon- 

siderate or thoughtless person 1588. 

X. Sauls i. and rash oath 1612. 2. The i. multitude 

Milt. ^ They are younger and more i. Jowett. 3. 
Of an i. temper 1842. So Iiicoiisi*derate-ly adv. 
1460, -ness. Inconsi'dered a. (in sense i). 
Inconsideration (ink^nsidsr^'/on). 1526. 
[a. F., or ad. late L. incon 5 iderationem.~\ 1, 
Want of consideration; indiscretion. 2. Ab- 
sence of consideration for others 1872. 

I. Faults of i, and thoughtlessness Jane Austen, a. 
[Nature's] merciless i. for the individual where the 
interests of the I^ace are in question W. R. Greg, 
Inconsistence (ink^nsi'stens). Now rare 
or Obs. 1643. P* Inconsistent (after con- 
sistence); see-ENCE.] *= Inconsistency. 
Inconsisteacy (ink/nsi-st2asi). 1647. [f. 
as prec. (after consistency); see -ENCY.] i. 
Want of consistency; lack of accordance or 
harmony (mVA something, or between things); 

contrariety, opposition 1699. 

2. Want of agreement between two things or 

parts of a thing; a discrepancy, an incongruity 
1047* 3- Of persons : Want of consistency in 

action; an inconsistent act 1665. 

1. Ihe i. of our Religion with Magic Addtson. a. 
Nor IS there any i. in wise and good fathers having 
foolish . , sons J 0 wktt. 3. I, — the on ly thing in which 
men are consistent Hoa. Smith. The inconsistencies 
of which Pitt had been guilty Macaulay, 


Inconsistent (ink^nsi‘st&t), a. {sb.') 1646. 
[In-^.] Not consistent. i. Of a substance: 
Without consistence; of incoherent nature 
(rare) J-Syg. 2. Not consisting ; not agreeing 
in substance, spirit, or form; not in keeping; 
at variance, discordant, incompatible, incon- 
gruous 1646. 3. Wanting in harmony ; self- 

contradictory ; involving inconsistency 1651. 
4. Of a person: Not consistent in thought or 
action. Const, with, "\to, or absol. 1709. 5. 

sb. (pi.) Things, statements, etc. which are in- 
consistent with each other or with something 
else 1652. 

1. The parts, .of dust [are] i. Ruskin. 2. Resent- 
ment is not i. with good-will Butler. 4, You.. are 

1. with your own principles Junius Lett. absol. 
Thoughtless, thankless, i. man ! Young. Hence In- 
consi-stent-ly adv.^ -ness [rare). 

Inconsolable (ink^nsJu-labl), a. 1596. 
[ad. L. incotisolabilis; see In-^ and CON- 
SOLAble.] Not admitting of consolation ; 
that cannot be consoled, alleviated, or assuaged. 

1. woe 1862. Still 1. for his loss C. Bronte. Hence 
Inconso labi'lity, Inconsodableness, i. condi- 
tion. InconsoTahly adv. 

Inconsolate (mk^-ns^Jl/t), a. rare. 1656. 
[In- 3 .] Unconsoled, disconsolate. Hence 
Incomsolately adv. 

Inconsonant (ink^^msdhant), a. , 1658. 
[In- ®.] Not consonant or agreeable to, ^unto ; 
not agreeing with. 

A Fiction utterly i. to the whole Method of Nature 
Hale. Hence Inco'nsonance, tinco'nsonancy 
[rare) 1650, want of consonance or agreement. In- 
comsonantly adv. 

Inconspicuous (ink^nspi'ku^jss), a. 1624. 
[f. late L. inconspicMus + -ous ; see In- ^ and 
Conspicuous.] fi. That cannot be seen or 
discerned -1793. 2- Not readily seen; not 

prominent or striking 1828. 

2. Small and i. flowers 1845. Inconsprcuous-ly 
adv.t -ness. 

tInco*nstance. ME. [a. F., ad. L. incon- 
stantia, f. inconstantem INCONSTANT : see 
-ANCE.] = Inconstancy -1712. 
Inconstancy (inkpmstansi). 1526. [ad. L. 
inco 7 istantia; see prec. and -ancy.] Want of 
constancy. 1. Fickleness; changeableness; an 
instance of this. 2. Mutability ; irregularity ; 
absence of uniformity 1613. f 3. Inconsistency 
(in statements, etc.); an instance of this -1605. 
X. Lightnesse and inconstancie in love Spenser. 

2. The silent Moone.. constant image of the worlds 
inconstancie Purchas. 

Inconstant (ink^mstant), a. (sb^ ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. inconstantem.'. see In-® and CON- 
STANT.] Not constant. i. Not steadfast; 
fickle, changeable. 2. Of things : Frequently 
changing; variable, irregular 1526. 3. sb. An 

inconstant person or thing 1647. 

1. The fickle, i., volatile temper of the people 1844. 
2. Th' i. Moone, That monethly changes Shaks. 

, Let us eliminate the inconstants Ruskin. Hence 
nco’nstant-ly adv., f-ness. 

Inconsumable (mk^nsi^-mab’l), a. 1646. 
[In- ®.] I. Not consumable by fire, etc. 2. 
Pol. Boon. Not consumable in use 1785. 

2. The X. things, like machinery, leather, coin 1884. 
Hence Inconsu*mably adv. 
flnconsu-mmate, a. rare. 1641. [ad. late 
L. inconsttmmatusf\ Not consummated or 
completed ; unfinished -1695. 
flnconsu'mptible, a. 1579. [ad. late L. 
i 7 ico 7 isuinptihiHsd\ Incapable of being con- 
sumed -1708, So tlnconsu'mptive 1513. 

Inconta*minate, a. 1508. [ad. L. incon- 
taminatus^ Uncontaminated, undefiled. 
Incontestable (ink^nte'stabT), a. Also 
erron. -ible. 1673. [^* (In-®) +• contest- 

able,) That cannot be contested or disputed ; 
unquestionable, incontrovertible. 

I. proof 1748, beauty Scott, evidence 1885. Hence 
Incoiite»stabi*lity, i. quality. Inconte'stable- 
ness. Incontestably adv. 
flnconte-sted, 171a. [In- 3.] Undis- 
puted -'I794* 

tlnconti’^ous, a. rare. 1660. [f. late L. 
incontiguns + -OUS.] Not in contact ; uncon- 
nected -1685. Hence fluconti'guously adv. 
Iiicontinence (ink^-ntinSns). ME. [a. F., 
or ad. L. incontinentia; see In-® and CON- 
TINENT a.) I. Want of continence or self- 
restraint ; inability to contain or restrain : a. 
Unchastity. b. gcTt. (Const, of.) 1836. 2. 


Path. Inability to retain a natural evacuation 
1754- 

X. b, [They] do not waste themselves by i. of tongue 
Carlyle. ^So flnco’ntiiiency 1485. 
Incontinent i^ink^?‘ntinent a. {sb.) ME. 
[a. F., or ad. L. inco 7 iiine 7 tte 7 n; see In-® and 
Continent.] i. Not continent ; wanting in 
self-restraint, esp. with reference to sexual 
appetite. 2. Unable to contain or retain. 
Usu. with of. 1641. 3. Unable to retain 

natural evacuations. Webster. 4. sb. An 
unchaste person. B. Jons. Hence Inconti- 
nently adv.^ in an i. manner. 

Incontinent (mkp'ntineiil),fl^z/ arch. ME. 
[a. F., ad. late L. in continenii (sc. tern fori) in 
continuous time, without any interval.] Straight- 
way, at once, immediately. 

The Lords will be heie i. Scott. So Incontinent- 
ly adv? 1484. 

^contimuous, a. rare. 1862. [In- 3.] 
Not continuous. So Incontina*ity. 
Incontrollable (ink^ntr^iulab’l), a. 1599. 
[In-®.] I. That cannot be controlled ; uncon- 
trollable. '1-2. That cannot be interfered with; 
fixed, unchangeable -1646. ts. Incontro- 
vertible -1646. Hence Incontro'llably adv. 
Incontrovertible (ink^mtr^?v9utib’l), a. 
1646. [In-®.] That cannot be controverted ; 
i ndisputable. H ence Incontrovertibi’lity, In- 

controve*rtibleness. IncontroveTtibly adv. 
Inconvenience (ink^nvrmens), sb. ME. 
[a. OF. inconvenierice (mod. inco 7 zvenance), ad. 
late L. inco 7 ivenientia inconsistency, f. inconve- 
Inconvenient : see -ence.] The fact 
or quality of being inconvenient, fi . Want of 
agreement ; inconsistency with reason or rule, 
absurdity; an instance of this -1706. tb. Un- 
suitableness-1684. ta. Moral unsuitableness ; 
unseemly behaviour ; impropriety; also with aw 
and pi. -1560. ts. Harm, injury, mischief ; 

misfortune, trouble. tAlso with a 7 i and fl. 
-1796. 4. Want of adaptation to personal 

ease ; discomfort ; incommodity. Also with 
an and pi. 1578. 

2. They fall . . sometime from hot^words to further i. 
Honiilies. 3. Rapine, ruine, and a thousand in- 
conveniences,^ follow Akmin. 4. She could have 
spared him without the smallest i. Dickens. Hence 
Inconve'nience v. to cause i. to j to put to i. ; to 
incommode. So Inconve’Jiieiicy *= Inconvenience, 
Inconvenient (mk^nvrnient). ME. [a. F. 
inconvinie 7 tt; see In-® and Convenient.] 

A. adj. ti. Not agreeing or consonant ; in- 
congruous ; absurd -1674. t2. Unsuitable, 

inappropriate, out of place-1840. t3* Morally 
unsuitable; unseemly, improper -1694. 4. 

Unfavourable to comfort; incommodious, em- 
barrassing, disadvantageous, awkward 1651. 

2. If it appeare not inconuenient to you A.Y.L. 
V. ii. 73. 4. A good choice of i. lodgin€;s Dickens. 
f B. sb. That which is inconvenient -1658. 
Hence InconveTdent-ly adv., f-ness (rari). 
Inconversable (inkpnvs-jsab’l), a. ? Obs. 
Also erron. -ible, 1577. [f. In- ® 4 - Converse 
V. + -ABLE.] Not conversable ; tunsociable ; 
uncommunicative. 

Inconversant (ink^mvaisant), a. rare. 
1679. [In-®.] Not conversant ; not versed in 
or familiar with. 

flnconvcrted, a. [In- ®.] Not turned or 
changed ; unconverted. SiR T. Browne. 
Inconvertible (ink^nvautib’l), a. 1646. 
[In-®.] I, Incapable of being changed into 
anything else; ^spec. indigestible. 2. Not 
interchangeable. Usu. of terms : Not equiva- 
lent. 1706. b. Logic. Of a proposition : That 
cannot be converted 1864. 3. Not exchange- 

able for something else. spec, of paper money. 
That cannot be converted into specie. 1833. 

3 L hank paper would have been everywhere re- 
fused 1833. Hence Inconvertibility, Incon- 
veTtibleness. Inconve*rtibly adv. 
Inconvincible (ink^nvi'nsib'l), a. 1674, 
[In-®.] Incapable of being convinced; not 
open to conviction. 

N one are so i. as your half-witted people 1674. H ence 
Inconvincibi'lity, Inconvlmcibly adv. 1646. 
tInCO*ny, a. 1588. [A cant word that rimed 
with money. Origin unkn.] ? Rare, fine, deli- 
cate, pretty, nice. L. L. L. HI. i. X36. -1633. 
Incoordinate (inkaip'adin^t), a. 1889, 
[In-®.] Not co-ordinate. So Incoo'rdinated ; 
incoordina’tion, want of co-ordination; esp 
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in Phys. in reference to muscular action (see 
Co-ordination) 1876. 

fIncOTd, rare. 1611. hicordare.'^ 

Tiicordare^ .to incord or burst as a horse Florio. 
So flncoTded ppL <z, (of a horse) ruptured ; suffering 
from hernia 1607. tlucoTding vbl sb. rupture or 
hernia in a horse 1598. 

ilaco-mished, ///. a. rare. [f. In-2 4- 
comhkQo^'^lCE. -}- -ED ; after It. incormdart.l 
Furnished with a cornice or cornices. EvEL'k’N. 
Incoronate a, 1867. [ad. It. 

incoronatoj cf. CORONATE.I Wearing or hav- 
ing a crown; crowned. "So Incorona*tion, 
coronation, crowning 1470, 

IncOTporable, <3. 1607. [f. L. incorporare 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being incorporated. 

flncoTporal, a, (i-3.) 1551. [ad. L, in- 
corporalis; seeLs-® and Corporal.] i. = 

Incorporeal; immateriai -1646. 3, sb . An 

incorporeal thing or place. Cudworth. Hence 
tIncoTporality, the quality of being incorpo- 
real, tlncoTporally adv, immaterially. 
iaCO'rporate, a. rare. 1540. [ad. rare L. 
incorporates not embodied ; see In- ^ and COR- 
PORATE.] Without body or material sub- 
stance ; unembodied. 

Incorporate (inkpupor/t), ppL a. ME. 
[ad. late L. incorporaius\ see the vb.] i. 
United in one body (/zV, and fig.)* Now 

3. Of a company, etc, ; Formally constituted 

as a corporation. Also of persons ; United in 
a corporation. 1480. tb. Associated with 
others, as members of the same corporation 
-1684. 3. Having a bodily form ME. 

1. It is Caska, one i. To our Attempts Shaks. 2. 
b. The Welshmen our neighbours, or rather our i. 
countrixnen Camden. 3. Ideals never yet i. Geo. 
Euot. 

Incorporate (ink^upordit), v. ME. [f. late 
h* incorporate incorporare; see In-^ and Cor- 
porate vi ] 

L trans. i. To combine or unite into one 
body or substance; to mix or blend thoroughly 
together (a number of things or one thing wit/i 
another). Also fig. 1544. 2. To put into or 

include in the body or substance of something 
else; to embody, include ME. b. To include 
as a part or parts of itself {esp^. of literary 
material) 1824. 3. To combine into a society 

or organization; esp. to constitute as a legal 
corporation 1460. b. To admit (a person) as 
member of a company or association 1530. 

4. To furnish with a body; to embody (rare) 
1623. 

I. A melted Cement, made of Pitch, Rosin, and 
Wood-ashes, well incorporated Boyle. irctnsf. You 
shall not stay alone, Till holy Church u two in one 
Shaks. a. b. The best edition, incorporating all the 
works of the author DiBDiisr. 3 b. Yesterday was in- 
corporated A. M. Mr. Stevens Hearne. 

n. inir, i. Of one thing : To unite or com- 
bine with something else so as to form one 
body. Const, with., occas. into. 1594. 2. Of 

two or more things : To unite so as to form 
one body ; to grow into each other ; to form : 
an intimate union (//A and yf^.). 1625. 

I. Grace can no more i. with sin, than oyle with , 
water Flavel. 2. Truth and Falshood-.may Cleaue, 
but they will not I. Bacon. Hence IncoTporated 
ppL a. in senses of the vb. ; fembodied 1644; consti- 
tuted as a legal or formal coiporation 1677. In- 
co*rp orating a. j as /. zinion (said orig. of the 
Union between England and Scotland in 1707). 

lacorporation (inkpipor^'Jbn). ME. [ad. 
late L. incorporationem,'] i. The action of 
incorporating; the being incorporated. b. 
PhiloL The combination of two or more parts 
of speech in one word. Sayce. a. The action 
of forming into a community or (legal) corpora- 
tion 1460. fb. The document creating or 
legalizing a corporation; a charter -1605, 3. 

An incorporated society or company 1530. 4. 
Embodiment {rare) 1645. 

I, The i. of two independent legislatures 1812. 2. 

The Patent for the I. of the Parish Clerks 1640. 3. 

An eminent member of the Goldsmiths’ I, Scott. 
Incorporative (inkp’ip6r/tiv), a. 1592. 
[f. Incorporate v* -i- -ive.] Characterized 
by or tending to incorporation. 

Incorporator (inkp*ip6reit3i). 1670. ff, as 
prec.] I. One who incorporates, or combines 
into one body or substance 1829. 3. One who 
takes part in the formation of an incorporated 
company ; one of the original members of an 


incorporated company 1670. 3. A member 

of one University who is incorporated in 
another iSSy. 

Incorporeal (ink^ipo^'rzal , a. 'shP 1532. 
[f. L. tncorporeus (Macrobius) -f -al ] Not 
corporeal. i. Having no material structure ; 
not composed of matter; immaterial. 2. Of, 
pertaining to, or charactenstic of immaterial 
beings 1667. 3- Law. Having no material 

existence in itself, but attaching as a right or 
profit to some actual thing; esp. i. keredita- 
vient 1628. 4. sb. (pi.) Things incorporeal 

162S. 

I. Two active i. principles, heat and cold Hallam. 
2, Milt. P.L. mii. 37. 3. Property called i., such as 
an annuity Bentham. Hence flncorpOTealism, 
the doctrine that i. spirit or substance exists. tin- 
corpoTealisL one who holds this view. Incor- 
porea’lity. Incoi^o'reaJily adv. 
Incorporeity (inkpjporz'itib i6or. [ad. 
med.L. incorporeitas, f. L. incor porcus; see 
-ITY.] The quality of being incorporeal ; im- 
materiality; with pL, an incorporeal quality. 
Incorpsed (inkpupst^, a. rare. 1602. [f. 
In- 2 + Corpse -h -ed 2.] Made into one body 
(with something). 

, Incorrect (^inkpre'kt), a. 1432. [ad. L. in- 
‘ correctus; see In- ^ and Correct,] fr. Un- 
I corrected ; unchastened -1602. 2. Of a book: 

; Containing many scribal or typographical 
i errors 1484. 3. Not in conformity with a 

I recognized standard ; faulty 1672. 4. Not in ac- 
I cordance with fact; erroneous, inaccurate 1828. 

X. Hayjtl. 1. ii. 95. 3. The Wit of the last Age was 
yet more i. than their Language Dryden.^ A practice 
that was considered I 1883, 4, An i. statement, 

nan’ation or calculation 1828. Hence Incorre'ct-ly 
adv.j >1X688. 

flncorre'ction. rare. 1598. [In- 3 ; cf. F. 
incorrectio7i.'\ i. The action of making in- 
correct. 3. The condition of being iincor- 
rected 1649. 3. Incorrectness, faultiness. H. 

Walpole. 

IncorrespO'ndence. rare. 1667. [In-^.] 
Want of correspondence or harmony. So 
Incorrespomdency {rare). 
flncorrespo’iident, a. rare. 1599. [In- 5.] 
Not in agreement or harmony -1667. So In- 
corresponding a. 

Incorrigible (ink^Tidgib’l), a. (sb.) ME. 
[a. F.; see In- ^ and Corrigible.] i. Bad 
beyond correction or reform, fa. Of something 
faulty : That cannot be set right. Of disease : 
Incurable. -1804. 3* Is incor- 

rigible 1746. 

1. An habituated, infatuated, i., cauterized Drunkard 

1635. 2, An i. ulcer Abernethy. Hence Inco:r- 

rigibi’lity, Inco*rrigibleness. Inco’rrigibly 
adv. 

Incorro*dible, a. 1855. [In- 3.] inca- 
pable of being corroded. 

Incorro'sive, zz. 1871. [In- 3.] Hav- 
ing no tendency to corrosion, 
fiicormpt (ink^r27"pt'), a. Now rare. M E. 
[ad, L. incorruptus; see In- ^ and CORRUPT a:.] 
Not corrupt ; free from corruption. i. Of 
organic matter: Free from decomposition or 
putrefaction ; not decayed ; not infected with 
decay. a. Not debased or perverted ; pure, 
sound 1550. b. Of a text, etc.: Not affected 
by error or corruption. 1624. 3. Morally un- 

corrupted; pure in life; esp. not to be bribed 
into wrong-doing 1545. 

2. The fiist churche of the Apostles, .was moste 
pure and incornmteCRANMER. 3. The most juste and 
I. juge 1545. So flncorru’pted a, (in all senses). 
Hence jGicorru’pt-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Incorruptible (inkpr»*ptibT), a. (sd.) ME. 
[a. F.; see In- 2 and Corruptible.] i. Not 
corruptible; that cannot decay or perish; ever- 
lasting, eternal, a. That cannot be perverted 
or bribed 1667. 3. sb. {pi.) An ancient Christian 
sect, the Aphthartodocetse, w'ho maintained 
the incorruptibility of the body of Christ 
1727. 

X. The deed shall ryse i. Tindale x Cor. xv. 52. 2. 

Suppos’d Not i. of Faith, not prooff Against tempta- 
tion Milt. P, L. ix. 298. Hence Incorruptibrlity, 
Incorru'ptibleness. Incorru'ptibly adv. 
Incorruption (ink^riJ'pJ’an). arch. 1526, 
[a. F. ; see In-® and Corruption.] i. Free- 
dom from physical corruption. Now arch, and 
only in reference to i Cor. xv. 42, etc. +a. 


Freedom from corrupt conduct -1677, fs. Cf 
texts : Freedom from erroneous alterations 
-1662. 

1. Hit is sowen in corrupcion and rj’seth in incor- 
rimcion Tindale i Cor, xv. 42. 

fIncoiTU-ptive, a. Not liable to 

decay. Akenside. 

flncourse, rare. 1440. [ad. L. incursns, 
after conconrse, etc.] Running in ; inrush ; as- 
sault, attack -166S. 

Incrassate (inkrse-s/c), a. 1608. [ad. L. 
incrassatus; see next.] ti. Thickened (in 
consistence) ; condensed -1685. fa. fig. Of 
the mind: Dulled --1660. 3. Zool. and Bot. 

Of a thickened or sw ollen form 1760. 

3. Peduncle.. I., thickened towards the Flower 1760. 

lacrassate (^inkrse's.jit'', v. i6oi. [f L. 

incrassat-, incrassare, f. in- (IN-^) + crass are, 
f. crassus CRASS.] i. trans. To thicken in 
consistence ; to condense, inspissate. Now 
7 are. Also absol. and fintr. fa. fig. To 
make gross (the mind, etc.) ; to dull -1666. 3. 

To thicken in j*sound or form 1668. 

I. Liquors, which time hath incrassated into gellies 
Sir T. Browne, intr. These naturally subtile Parts 
. i. and grow clumsy (jnEYNE. 

Incrassated (inkrse-s^ited), ppl. a. 1657. 
[f. prec. + -edL] Thickened, fb. Used as 
— aspirated -i6gi. 

Incrassation (inkrses^-Jsn), 1633. ^ [f. L. 
incrassaj'e.] 1. The action of incrassating, or 
condition of being incrassated; thickening; 
conc7'. a thickened formation 2822. fa. Pho- 
netic thickening; aspiration. Wilkins. 

Incrassative (inkrse-sativ). ? 03 s. 1666. 

[f. L. inc^assat-, hicf-assare + -IVE.] A. adj. 
Ha\ingthe quality of incrassating the ‘ humours’. 
B. sb. [sc. medicine, etc.] 

Increasable (inkirsab’l), a 1534. [f. In- 
crease V. -i- -ABLE.] Capable of being in- 
creased, 

A low quit-rent, i. at definite pei iods 1806. Hence 
Increa’sableness. Increa'sably adv. 

Increase (i-nkizs, formerly inkrrs), sb. 
ME. [f. Increase v.\ 

I. The action of increasing, i. The action, 
process, or fact of becoming or making greater ; 
augmentation, growth, enlargerrent, extension, 
tb. spec. The advance of da> light from sunrise 
to noon; the waxing of the moon -1665. a. 
The becoming numerous or more frequent ; 
multiplication ME. b. spec. The multiplica- 
tion of a family or race; the production of off- 
spring; reproduction, procreation, propagation, 
breeding ME, fa. spec. Advancement, pro- 
gress -1719. 

X. As if encrease of Appetite had growne By what 
it fed on Shaks. With i. of business came i. of ex- 
pense 1870. b. Seeds will grow soonest . . if they be 
Set , in the I. of the Moone Bacon. 2. b. Drie vp in 
her the Organs of i. Shaks. Phr. On the increase'. 
becoming greater or more frequent. 

H. fi. The result of increasing; an increased 

amount, addition, increment ME. 3. Off- 
spring, progeny, brood. Properly collective. 
1552. 3. Vegetable produce, crops {arch.). 

Also transf. and fig. 1535. 

X. Thou wilt but adde encrease vnto my Wrath 
Shaks. z. And all the i. of thine house shall die in 
the floure of their age i Sam. ii. 33. 3. The teeming 
autumn, big with rich i. Shaks. transf. Behold., 
the Seas -with her merveilous increse 1559. fig. Thou 
shalt not.. lend him thy victuals for 1. Lev. xxv. 37. 

Increase (inkif-s), v. [ME. encres^sCf a. 
AF, encres-f encress- - OF. encreis{s)-, encreistre, 
later encroistre : — L. increscere, f. in- (IN- ^) + 
crescere to grow. The ea represents ME. open 
e.l 

I. intr. I. To become greater in size, amount, 
duration, or degree; to wax, grow. Also with 
in. a. To grow in numbers, to multiply; esp, 
by propagation ME. 3. To advance in wealth, 
fortune, power, influence, etc.; to thrive; to 
prosper. Ohs. or arch . ME. 4. Lat. Gram. 
Of a noun, etc. : To have one syllable more in 
the genitive 1612. 

I. The Poo.. That Estward ay encresseth in his 
cours Chaucer. He. .enci eased in stature and in 
wisdom 18x4. a. And bad euery creature in his 
kynde encrees Langl. 3. He must increace ; and I 
muste decreace Tindale John iii, 30. 

II. trans. i. To cause to wax or grow; to 
make greater in amount or degree. Also with 
in. ME. 3. To make more numerous, multi- 
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ply ME. tb. To cause to yield increase. 
Dryden. 3. To make more wealthy, pro- 
sperous, or powerful ; to cause to thrive ; to 
promote. Obs, or g.rch. ME. 

I. Ihou shalt encrease the price thereof Lev, xxv. 
16. 2. Take ye wiues..that ye may bee increased 

there Jer, xxix. 6. 3. Cicero . . increased the latine 

tounge after another sorte Ascham. Hence In- 
crea’sedly adv (rare), in an increased degree. 
Increa’singly adv, more and more. 
flncrea*seful, a, rare. 1593. [f. Increase 
4. -FUL,] Full of increase ; productive, fruitful 
-1599. 

Tin nr easement (mkrrsment). Now rare, 
ME. [f. Increase z^. + -MENT,] i. = Increase 
sh. I. I, 2. 1509. a. = Increase sb, II. 1-3. 

Increaser (inkrrs9.i). 1528. [f. Increase 
V, + *ER^,] One who or that which increases 
(see the vb.). 

Increate (inkrz\^‘t), a, ME. [ad. med.L. 
increatus,'] Not created, uncreated ; said of 
divine beings or attributes. 

Bright effluence of bright essence i Milt, P. L. 
in. 6 So flncreated a. in same sense. 

Incredible (mkre'dib’l), a. ME. [ad. L. 

incredihilis\ see In-^ and CREDIBLE.] i. Not 
credible; that cannot be believed. b. In 
weakened sense : Inconceivable 1482. c. Of 
a person Bentham. ta. Unbelieving 

{rare) -1761. 

I. Why should it be thought a thing i. with j^ou, 
that God should raise the dead ? Acts xxvi. 8. b. 
These stories do i. mischief Burke. ^ Hence In- 
credibility, the quality or fact of being i. ; that 
which is i. Incre’dibleness. Incre*dibly adv. 
in an i. manner or degree. 

flncre-ditable, a, 1695. [In- 3 .] Discredit- 
able. -1732. 

flncre-dited, <2. 1633. [In- 3 .] Disbelieved. 

Incredulity (inkri'dizzditi). [Late ME., a. 
F. incriduhii, ad. L. increduliiatem.'\ i. A 
disbelieving frame of mind ; unwillingness to 
believe ; disbelief, ta. Want of religious faith ; 
unbelief -1619. 

X, The i. of St. Thomas H. Walpole, a. Either in 
the faith of Christ or. .in i. 1560. 

Incredulous (inkre’dizSlss), a. 1579. [f. 

L. incredulus -b -OUS.] i. Unbelieving; not 
ready to believe; sceptical. Not now used of 
religious unbelief, b. Of action, etc. : Indicat- 
ing or prompted by incredulity 1613, -ffl. — 
Incredible --1750. 

They call it philosophical to be i. on holy things 
Landor. b. I. smiles Purciias. a. Miracles., 
will be thought i. in this age 1631. Hence Incre’du- 
lous-ly adv.^ -ness. 

■[I-ncremable, a, rare, [f. In- 3 + L. ere- 
mare + -ABLE.] That cannot be consumed by 
fire ; incombustible. Sir T. Browne. 
Incremation ( inkrz m ^ -Jon) . Now ra 7 'e or 
Ohs. 1826, [f. In- 2 + Cremation.] = Cre- 
mation (now the usual word). 

Increment (i-nkrihient). ME. [ad. L* hi- 
crementum, f. stem of increscere \ see INCREASE 
and -MENT.] I. The action or process of be- 
coming greater, or (with pl^ a case of this ; in- 
crease, augmentation, growth. b. Advance- 
ment. Obs. or arch, 1609. c. The waxing of 
the moon ; spec, in Heraldry 1610. d, Rhet. 

‘ An ascending towards a climax ' { = L. in- 
crementum in Quintilian) 1753. a. Amount of 
increase ; an addition ; an amount gained, 
profit 1631. b. Math, and Pkys, A small (or 
sometimes infinitesimal) amount by which a 
variable quantity increases {e.g, in a given 
small time); spec, the increase of a function 
due to a small increase in the variable, as in the 
Method of Increments^ now called the Calculus 
of Finite Differences (see Difference sb.) 
1721. 3. A quantity obtained from another by 

increase or addition. Const, of. {rare.) 1864. 

X. We add daily increments to our knowledge and 
science Kirby. d. Increment .. {Rhetb^ An 
amplification without strict climax, as in the follow- 
ing passage ; * Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true . Phil. iv. 8 . Wkbster. 2. Unearned in< 
cremeni : see Unearned. Hence Incremental a. 
of or relating to an i. or increments. 

flmcrepate, v. 1570. [f, L. increpat-^ in- 
crefare, f. in- (IN-^ + crepare to make a 
noise, etc.] irans. To chide, rebuke, reprove 
-1657. So Increpa’tion (Ohs. or arch,), chid- 
ing, reproof, rebuke ; with pi, a reproof 1502. 


Increscent (inkre*sent). 1572. [ad. L. in- 
cresceniem. increscere\ see -ENT.] 

A. adj. Increasing, becoming greater. Chiedy 
of the moon : Waxing, in her increment 1658. 

B. sb. (Chiefly Her.) The moon in her incre- 
ment, represented as a crescent with the horns 
towards the dexter side. (Opp. to decrescent.) 
So flncre’scence, increase 1533. 
flncre-st, Z'. rare. Ahoen-. i6ri. [f. In -2 
-i- Crest jA] trans. To adorn with or as with 
a crest -1616. 

Incriminate (inkrrmin<?ft}, v. 1730. [See 
In-^ and Criminate; cf. F. inerhuiner."] 
trans. To charge with a crime; to involve in 
an accusation or charge. So Incrimina*tion 
{rare)f the action of incriminating; the fact or 
condition of being so incriminated 1651. In- 
cri’minator, an accuser. Landor. Incri*mi- 
natory a. tending to 1. 

Incro*tcliet, v. rare. Also en-. i8o6. [f. 
In- 2, En- ^ + Crotchet trans. To en- 
close within crotchets or brackets. 
Ilincroyable (ghkrwayab’l). 1797. [F. in- 
croyable incredible.] Name for the French fop 
or dandy of the period of the Directory. 
fl*ncruent, a. rare. 1624. [ad. L. incruen- 
tus.'] Bloodless; not attended with shedding 
of blood -1660. So flncruemtal, flncruem- 
tons adjs. 

Incrust, etc., var. of Encrust, etc. 
Incrustate (inkrz? ‘sUt), a. 1626. [ad. 

L. incrustatus, f. in- (In- 2 ) + crusfa 7 e, f. 
crusta Crust.] +1. Formed or hardened into 
a crust “I731. a. Enveloped with a crust. 
Obs. exc. Bot. 1671. 3, Zool. and Bot. Having 

the form of a crust, as a polyzoan or lichen ; 
spec, of or pertaining to the Incrustaia. a divi- 
sion of cyclostomatOLis Polyzoa. 

Incrustate (rnkr 27 st^it), v. Now ra^^e. Also 
en-. 1570, [f. L. incrustat-. incrustare\ see 

prec.] I. Encrust 2. ta. In the arts : a. 
= Encrust i. b. To attach as or like an in- 
crustation. -1764. 

Incrustation (inkrz7st^*j3n). Also en-. 
1607. [ad. late L. incrtatatiojiefn.'] 1. The 
action of encrusting; the formation of a crust, 
the fact or condition of being encrusted 1656. 
2. A facing of marble, mosaic, etc. on a 
building. tAlso fig. 1607. 3- A crust or hard 

coating formed naturally on an object; esp. a 
calcareous or crystalline concretion or deposit 
1671, Also fg, 4. A scab or eschar on the 
suiface of a body 1656, 
a. Jig-. The old popishe ceremonies . . are, as it were, 
an I. both vnlawful_ and vnseemly 1607. 3. fg. 

Hidden under the incrustations of sense and evil 
habit J. Martineau. 

I'Incrystal, v. 1611. [f. In- 2 + Crystal 
sb,'] I. trans. (and i?itr.) To Crystallize. 
2. To enclose in crystal 1648. 

a. The humour was.. But lovers tears inchristalled 
H rrrick. 

Incrystallizable, a. rare. 1807. [In- 3 .] 
Incapable of being crystallized; uncrystalliz- 
able. 

Incubate (imkizzbizit), v, 1641. [f. L, in- 
cubat-t incubare^ f. in- (In- 2 ) -1- cubare to lie ; 

I see -ATg: 3 .] i. huns. To sit upon (eggs) in 
I order to hatch them; to hatch (eggs) thus or 
by some equivalent process 1721. Also fig. 
2. intr. To sit upon eggs, to brood 1753. Also 
fig. 3. a. i?itr. Path. Of a disease : To pass 
through the process of TnCUBATION. b. trans. 
Biol. To place in an incubator (for developing 
bacteria). 1896, 

Incubation (inki«b^*Jan). 1614. [ad. L. 
meubationemx see prec.] i. The action of sit- j 
ting on eggs in order to hatch them; the hatch- 
ing of eggs by sitting on them 1646. Also 
transf. and fig. 2. Path. The process or phase 
through which the germs of disease pass be- 
tween contagion or inoculation and the develop- 
ment of the first symptoms 1833. 3- 

Antiq. The practice of sleeping in a temple or 
sacred place for oracular purposes 1871. 4. 

attrib.. as i.-period. etc. 1858. 

x. fig. He who, by his i. upon the waters of the 
creation, hatched that rude mass into the beautiful 
form we now see Gurnall. a. Phr. Period of 1., 
the space of time^ occupied by this process, which 
varies greatly for different diseases. Hence Incuba*- 
tional a. 
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Incubative (imkittbtjitiv), a. 1835. [See 
Incubate and -ive.] Of or pertaining to in- 
cubation, esp. the incubation of disease ; 
characterized by incubation. 

Incubator (i'nki^b^itsj). 1854. [a. L., f. 
inctibare.'] 1. A bird which incubates. Also 
fig. 18^8. 2. An apparatus for hatching birds 

by artificial heat 1854. b. An apparatus for 
rearing children born prematurely. 3. An ap- 
paratus for the artificial development of bacteria 
1896. 4. fig. and transf. A breeder, author, 

source 1864. 

Incubatory (iuikizzbifitsri), a. 1877. [See 
Incubate and -dry.] Incubative. 

+Incu*be, v. [f. In- 2 + Cube sb.'] To infix 
like a cube. Milt. 

tl-ncubee. A distortion of Incubus. B. Jons. 
flncu'biture. 1653. [f. L. incubit-^ meu- 
bare + -URE.] « INCUBATION I. --1743. 
Incubous (mkiwbos), a. 1857. [f. L. in- 
cubare + -OUS.] Bot. Having the leaves so 
disposed that the tip of one leaf or other part 
lies flat over the base of the next above it. 
il Incubus (i*nkizzb:^s). PI. -bi (-bai) ; also 
•buses, etc. ME. [late L. (Augustine) = cl.L. 
incubo nightmare.] i. A feigned evil spirit or 
demon, supposed to descend upon persons in 
their sleep, and especially to seek carnal inter- 
course with women. In the Middle Ages, 
their existence was recognized by law. 2. 1 he 
nightmare 1561. 3. A person or thing that 

weighs upon and oppresses like a nightmare 
1648. 4. Eniom. Name of a parasitic genus of 

hymenopterous insects. 

X. Belial the dissolutest Spirit that fell The 
sensuallest, and after Asmodai The fleshliest 1 . Milt. 
P, R 11, 152, 3. The many years preaching of such 

an Incumbent, 1 may say, such an I, oft-times Milt. 
The i. of evil habits M'-’Laren. 

flncudcate, ///. zz. 1608. [yd.'L. inculca- 
tus) see next.] Inculcated, taught -1653. 
Inculcate (imk^lk^it, inkicdk^it), v. 1550. 
[f. L. inculcai-. inculcare to stamp in, tread 
in, f. in> (In- ^) + calcare, f. calc-, calx heel.] 
trans. To endeavour to force (a thing) into or 
impress (it) on the mind of another by em- 
phatic admonition, or by persistent repetition; 
to urge on the mind; to teach forcibly. 

That commandement which Christ did so often i. 
vnto Peter Hookkr. An opinion, .difficult to i. upon 
the minds of otheis 1802. ^ Hence tinculcatedly 
adv, by impressive repetition. ^ Inculca'tion, the 
action of impressing on the mind by foicible ad- 
monition or fiequent repetition. tlncu’lcative a. 
{rare), tending to i. ; impressive. Inculcator (see 
the vb.), one who inculcates. lucu’lcatory a, {rare), 
fitted or tending to i. 

flncu’lk, V. 1528. [ad. L. inculcare.] = 
Inculcate v. -is 7 ^- 

fIncU'lp, V. [ad. L. inculpare.] « Incul- 
pate V. Shelton. 

Inculpable (inkz7*lpaVl), a. Now rare. 
1491. [See In- 2 and Culpable.] Not cul- 
pable; free from blame. 

Suche personages, .whose lyues be i. Elvot. Hence 
Inculpabi’lity, Incuipableness, blamelessness. 
Incuupably adv. 

-flncU’lpate, a. rare. 1612. [ad. L. in- 
culpatus, f. in- (In- ^) + culpatus, culpare to 
blame,] Unblamed, inculpable -1647. 
Inculpate (i'nkz^lp^it, ink^dp^tt), v. 1799. 
[f. med.L. inetdpat-, hiculfare, f. in- (In- 2) + 
cnlpare ; cf. exculpate!] i. trans. To bring a 
charge against ; to accuse; to blame, a. To 
involve in a charge ; to incriminate 1839. 

X, We should be slow to i. motives 1833. 2. At- 

tempting to exculpate himself and i. Dr. Nassau for 
[etc.] 1897. Hence Inculpation, blame, censuie, 
incrimination. Incu’lpative, Inculpatory adjs. 
tending to incriminate ; attributing fault or blame, 
iacult (inkz>*lt), a. Now rare. 1599, [ad. 
L. incultus. Cf. F. inculte,] i- Uncultivated, 
unfilled 1621. a. Unpolished, untrimmed, in- 
artistic, rude. 3. Of persons, etc. : Wanting 
in culture ; inelegant, rough, coarse 1621. ^ 

I. Germany then, saith Tacitus, was i. and horrid, 
now full of magnificent Cities Burton. 2. His style 
is diffuse and i. 1851. 3. He is i., hut clever 1862. 

flncuitivated, a. 1665. [In- 3 .] Unculti- 
vated; unpolished, rude -1716, So Incultlva*- 
tion 1784. 

fincu'lture. rare. 1627. [In- ®.] Want of 
culture or cultivation -1867. 

S if) (rzftn). i (Fr. iaixt). 5 (f*r, firm, eaxth). 
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tlncu'inbence. 1677. ff. Incumbent ; see neg'.igent, heedless ; untroubled a. | 

-ENCE.l a. The fact of being mcnmbent. b. Devoid of ctmosity 1613.^ 3. Inattentive, 

A matter that is mcumbentfa duty or obliga- less 1691. t4. ^ot precise; uncritical, undis- , 

tion -1-768 , cnminating , 

T- Tv I- 1^2 his Cloaths and Habit .he was not now oniy * 

XllCtllXlbency (ink?? mbens^, l6o • , * 1--" but too negligent Clapevdow z. 1. and indifferent , 

CUMBENT; see -ENCy.J I. The condition Oi ^ Xhe more careless and i- 

lying or pressing upon something; brooding; observer Ray. I 

a spiritual overshadowing. Now rare or Oas, t jx. Objectively, fr. Not carefully prepared, | 
1651. b. With an and pi . : An incumbent made, composed, or done -1824. 2. Un- . 

weight or mass 1679. quality of being w'orthy of careful notice; not curious. (Esp. i 

incumbent as a duty; an incumbent duty or . in neg. forms of expression.) 1747. I 

oblio'ation Now rare. 1608. 3 . The position , 2. The inscriptions.. are not i. Twiss. Hence In- 

or o%ce of an incumbent; now only Eccl. (or ; ciirio;sity,,IncuTioiisness, 
transf. from this). Also, the sphere, or penod i een osity o r ■ntere.i in thm^ _Incu nonsly air-. 


of tenure, of an incumbent 1656. 

2. All the incumbencies of a family Donne. 3 He 
has retired from his i. and given up his benefice 1886. 

IncuintNSGt (inkz?'inbeat), sb. MK. [ad. L. 
incumbentem ,* see next. App. from a med.L. 
sense of L. incumhere=^* possidere*.3 

The holder of an ecclesiastical benefice; hence 
gen. , of any office (now rari) 167^. 

The I. lent me the Church WaiTEFiEnt). The i. of 
the coronership 1884. 

Incumbeiit (inkff*mbent)j 4z. 1548. [ad. L. 
incumbentem, incumhere^ f. z«- (In- + cutfibere 
to lie.] I. That lies, leans, rests, or presses 
with its weight upon something else 1624. 2. 

spec. a. Physics. Of air, fluid, or other weight, 
as exerting downward pressure 1660. b. Oeol. 
Superincumbent, as a stratum 1789. c. Boi, 
Said of an anther when it lies flat against the 
inner side of the filament; of cotyledons when 
the back of one is applied to the radicle 1760. 
d. Zool. Of hairs, spines, etc. : Lring along 
the surface on which they grow. e. Ornitk. Of 
the hind toe of a bird : Resting on the ground 
with its whole length, its insertion being on a 
level with the anterior toes. 3. Resting or fall- 
ingupon aperson asaduty or obligation. Const. 

upon. 1567. 1*4. Impending, imminent, 

threatening -1793. fS- Bending one's energies 
to some work -1814. ^6. In occupation of 

a benefice. Const on. -1661. 

X. He stears his flight Aloft, I on the dusky Air 
Milt. P. L, i. 226. 3. That there was a duty i. upon 
us Cromwell. 5. Habit-? of firm, and i. application 
Scott. Hence Incu’mbently adv. 

iactimber, Inctimbrance, etc., var. En- 
cumber, Encumbrance, etc. 
flnctiinbi'tion. [irreg. f. L. incumhere.'\ 
The action of lying or pressing upon ; also _fig. 
Sterne. 

}f incunabula (inkiz^nm'bizna), sb. pi. 1 824. 
[L. (neut. pi ), f. cunx cradle.] i. The earli- 
est stages in the development of anything. 2. 
(With sing, incunainlum) '* Books produced 
in the infancy of printing; spec, those printed 
before 1500, var. Tacumable. 1861. 3. Omiik, 
The breeding-places of a species of bird. 
Hence Incuna'bular a. of or pertaining to early 
printed books . Inctma-bulist, one who collects 
or is interested in incunabula. 

Incur (inkg*u), v. ME. [ad. L. incurrere., 
f. iu' (In- 2] 4- currere to run, ] 

I, intr. f I. To ran, flow, fall, or come to or 
into -1677. tb. To come in. so as to meet the 
eye, etc. -1692. ‘fa. To run into (danger, 
etc.); to render oneself liable /c? (damage) -1620. 

X. b. They are Inuisible, and incurre not to the Eie 
Bacon. 

n. irons . f i. To run into; to come upon, 
meet with -1680. 2. To run or fall into (some 

consequence, usu. undesirable) ; to bring upon 
oneself ME. tS- To cause to be incurred ; to 
entail -1784, 

a. I should haue._. incurred the suspicion of fraud 
Lvly. 3v This sickness has necessarily incurred 
e^ences 1784. 

Incurable (inkiu^Tab’i), a. {sbP) ME. [a. 
OF. ; see In-^ and Curable.] i. That can- 
not be cured; incapable of being healed by 
medicine or medical skill. s. transf, and fig. 
Not admitting of remedy or correction ME, 
3. sh. A person suffering from an incurable 
disease. Usu, in 1652. 

I. God..hiin,,smoot With invisible wounde, ay i. 
Chaucer z. Ignorance is not so i. as error Berkeley. 
I^nce Incurability, IncuTableness, IncuT- 
ably adv, in an i, manner ; to an i. degree. 

Incttrious (inkiu^-xias), a. 1570. [ad. L. 
incnriosus', see In- ® and Curious.] 

L Subjectively. 1. Without care or concern; 


InctJrreilt (mkaj-reat), a. 1563. [ad. L. 
incurrentemx see INCUR and -ENT. 1 Running 
in ; penetrating into the interior ; tfalhng 
within (a period). 

The most principal matters in his time i. Foxe, 
Hence IncUTrence, the action or fact of incurring, 
e.g. liabilities; the entrance of sensations or im- 
pressions. 

Incursion (inkfiujon'). ME. [ad. L. 
cursioneinl\ i. The action of running in or of 
running against 1615. 2. A hostile inroad or 

invasion; esp. a sudden attack ME. Also 
transf. and fig. ts- The action of incurring 
(blame, etc.) Healey, 

I. The inevitable 1 . of new images Johnson. 
Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild Have 
wasted Sogdiana Milt. P. R. in, 301.^ Phr. \Shts of 
daily inctirsionx the small sins which make daily 
inroads upon a holy life. 

Incursive (inkfiusiv), a. 1592. [f. L. 

incurs-^ incnrrere -i- -IVE.] Given to msking 
incursions; aggressive, invasive, 
lacurtain, obs. var. of En curtain v. 
lncuTV3.te (iiikp'ivet), ppl. a. 1647. [ad. 
L. i?TCurvatus.] = INCURVED. 

Incurvate (inkSw^t, i*n-), z?. 1578. ^ [f. 

L. incurvat-. i72curvare.'\ i. tra7is. To bring 
into a curved shape; to bend; to crook; now, 
spec., to bend or curve inwards, "ta. mtr. To 
take or have a curved shape -1697. 
Incurvation (ink27jv^ijhn). 1607. [ad. L. 
incuT^jaiioneTn.^ i. The action or process of 
bending or curving; an instance of this 1608. 
•fb. spec. Bowing in reverence or worship -1702. 

2. The condition of being bent; curvature; a 
curve or bend. Also fi^. 1647. 3* A curving 
inwards, or the condition of being curved in- 
wards 1822. 

1. b. Must i. towards the East he still continued? 
1607. 2. The incurvations of practice, .when 

compared with the rectitude of the rule Blackstone. 

3. It [whitlow] IS also occasioned by an x. of the nails 
1822, So IncuTvature (rare), in sense 3. 

Incurve (mk^-jv), w. 1610. [ad. L, m- 
curvare] see In-® and Curve v.] i. irans. = 
Incurvate v. i; in mod. use, To curve or 
bend (something) inwards. 2 . intr. To curve 
or bend inwards 1704. 

z. Those fair open fields that i. to thy beautiful 
hollow Clough. 

Incurved (ink^*jvd), ppl. a. 1623. [f. 

prec. + -ED 1.] Bent into or having a curved 
form; in mod. use, Having an inward curva- 
ture. (Now chiefly in Zool. and Bot.') 
flncuTvity. [f. L. incurvus + -xty ; cf. L. 
curvitas.'\ The quality of being incurved ; in- 
ward curvature. Sir T. Browne. 

[(Incus (i'qk^s). 1669. [L., f. incudere ; see 
Incuse w.] Anat. and Zool. 1. The middle 
one of the three small bones of the ear {mal" 
leuSf incus, and stapes). 2. A part of the mouth- 
apparatus in RoHfera, upon which the two 
mallei work 1877. 

Incuse (inkiw'z). 1818. [ad. L. mcttsus, 
incudere (stQUQKt),] adj. Hammered orstamped 
in ; said of a figure or impression upon a com or 
the like. sb. A figure stamped in; an im- 
pression in intaglio upon a coin, etc. 1818. 

sh. The head of Proserpine in an i. surrounded by 
dolphins iS/q. 

Incuse {mklu'z), v. 1864. [f L. incus^^ 
incudere to work on the anvil (incus).'] irans. 
To impress by stamping ; to mark with an im- 1 
pressed figure. Chiefly m pa. pple. , 

flncuss, V. 1527. [f. L. incuss', incutere, i. 
in- (In- 2) + quaierc to shake, etc. Cf. CON- 
CUSS.] irans. To strike in, impress ; to strike 
(terror, etc.) into the mind; to inspire a person 
with (some feeling) -161:3. 


Incut ;^i*nkx?c ppl. a. 1888. [f. In adv. + 
Cut ppl, a.'\ Set m by or as by cutting; spec. 
in Pritziing, inserted in a space left in the out- 
side of the text, instead of m the margin; also 
called ctd-hi. 

fincu'te, V. 1542 [ad. L. incutere; see 
INCUSS vl] - InCUSS. 
iacysted, obs. f. Enxysted. 

Ind (ind). ME. [a. F. Inde : — L. Indial] 
1. — India. Now arch, or poet. t2. pL 
Indians -1526, 

z. From the east to westeme Inde A.Y.L. iii. ii, 93. 
Ind-, Che77i . : see Indi-, Indo-. 

||Indaba unda*ba). 1894. [Zulu in-daba 
subject, topic, matter, business.] A communi- 
cation or transaction of affairs, a conference 
between or with South African natives. 
Indagate (rndag^it), z?. Obs. 1623. [f. L. 
indagat-, indagarel] irans. To search into, 
investigate, bo Indaga*tioii Obs.), the action 
of tracking out; investigation 1589. flndaga- 
tive a. inclined to seek (JER. Taylor). Im- 
dagator (now rare), a searcher, investigator. 
Indain(m)age, obs. var. Endamage. 
Indart (indaut), 1598. [In- 1.] trans. 
To dart in. 

finde, ME. [a. F. inde^ AE.ynde, ad. L. 
*'i7idium = indictiTit, lit. Indian, as sb in- 
digo.] A blue dye obtained from India, now 
called Indigo ; the colour of this, or a fabric 
dyed w'ith it -1658. b. attrib. or as adj. Blue. 
ME. only. 

Indear, obs. var. of Endear. 

Inde’bt, V. Now rare. 1565. [Inferred 
from Indebted, p^erh. after F. e7zdet£e7\'\ 1. 
trans. To involve in debt. 2. To bring under 
an obligation 1603. 

2. Thy Fortune bath indebted thee to none Daniel, 
indebted (inde'ted),///. a. {ME.endettedy 
after OF. endetti\ see En- and Debt sbl] 1. 
Owing money; in debt. 2. Under obligation 
to another on account of some liability incurred 
or claim unsatisfied; bound. Obs. or arch. 
AIE. 3. Owing gratitude; beholden 1561. 

I. Hebein^. .gretly endetted ME. z. When I have 
promised, I am i. ; and debts may be claimed, must 
be paid Bp. Hall. 3. For this observation I am i. to 
an ingenious and worthy friend Priestley. ^ Hence 
Indebtedness, the condition of being indebted; 
the sum owtd ; debts collectively, Inde’btment 
(rare), indebtedness. 

flnde'cence. rixm 1714. '[fa.F.indicence.] 
~ Indecency i. '"1797- 
Indecency (infirs&si). X589. [ad. L. in- 
decentia, f. indecentem', see next and -ency.] 
1. Unseemliness; unbecoming or outrageous 
conduct ; an instance of this. t2. Uncomeli- 
ness of form -1648. 3. Immodesty ; a quality 

savouring of obscenity; an indecent act 1692, 

I. These Bishops.. were fain to descend to many 
indecencies and indignities to suppoit themselves 
Fuller. 3. The hatred of i...is a modern virtue 
Darwin. 

Indecent (indf-seut), a. 1563. [a. F. in- 
; see In- ^ and Decent.] i. Unbecom- 
ing; in extremely bad taste; unseemly. t2. 
Uncomely -1743. 3* Offending against pro- 

priety or delicacy; immodest; suggesting or 
tending to obscenity 1613. 

I. ^ With i. haste 1839. ^ 3. Their Dances were 

lascivious, their Gestures i., and their Songs immodest 
1676. Hence Inde’cent-ly adv., .ness. 
Indeciduate (ind si*diMi<?1:), a. 1879. 

[In-®.] Not deciduate, as a placenta; not 
having a decidua; belonging to the hideciduata 
(a division of mammals comprising the Rumi- 
nantia, Edentata, and Cetacea). 

Indecidtious (indlsi'diwios), a. 1646. 
[In-®.] T^* Ffot liable to fall off or be shed 

-1656. 2. Bot. Of a leaf : Not deciduous. Of 
a tree or plant : Not losing the leaves annually; 
evergreen. 1^55, 

I. The indiciduous and unshaven locks of Apollo 
1646- 

flttde’dmable, a. [f. In-S + L. decimare 
to tithe + -ABLE.] Not decimable ; not liable 
to pay tithe. Coke. 

Indecipherable (indi'saiffarab’lb a. 1802. 
[In-®.] Incapable of being deciphered or 
made out. Hence Indeci-pberabl'Hty, Inde- 
ckpherableness . 
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Indecision (indi'si*,:53n). 1763. [a. F. in- 

dicision\ see In-^ and Decision.] Want of 
decision; inability to make up one’s mind; 
hesitation. 

The term i... implies an idea very nicely different 
from that of irresolution ; yet it has a tendency to 
produce it Shenstone. 

Indecisive (indzs9i*siv), tz. 1726. [In- 3.] 
I. Not decisive ; not such as to settle (a ques- 
tion, contest, etc.); inconclusive. a. Charac- 
terized by indecision; undecided; hesitating; 
irresolute 1787. 3. Uncertain; not definite, 

indistinct 1816. 

I An i. predatory war Maovulay, a. Perplexed 
and i. whether to go forwards or backwards Mozlev. 
Hence Indeci*sive-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Indeclinable (mdzklai'nab’i), a, {sbi) ME. 
[a. F. tndiclinable\ see In- ^ and Declinable.] 
f I. Incapable of declining, or being caused to 
decline; undeviating, fixed, constant -1637. 
ta. That cannot be turned aside from; inevit- 
able -1660. 3. Gram. Incapable of being 

declined grammatically; having no inflexions 
1530. sb. An indeclinable word 1530, 

3 Adjectives are i., having no variation either of 
Gender, Case, or Number 1748. Hence Indecli’n* 
ably adv. 

Indecomposable (indnc^mp^a*zab’l), a. 
1812. [In-^] Incapable of being decomposed 
or resolved into constituent elements. 
Indecorous (mdiko^Tas, -de*k6ros), a. 1680. 
[f. L. mdecorus (see In-® and Decorous) + 
-OUS.] ti. Unbecoming -1692, a. Contrary 
to, or wanting, decorum or propriety of be- 
haviour; in bad taste 1682; indecent {rare] 1829. 

a. Among savages especially haste is i- Kane. I. 
statues Macaulay. Indecorous*ly adv.^ -ness. 
Indecorum (ind/ko3*rz;m). 1575. [a. L. in- 
decorum adj. neut. sing, used subst.] i. An 
indecorous or unbecoming action or proceeding; 
an impropriety. a. The quality of being in- 
decorous ; impropriety, now esp. of behaviour 
1664. 

z. The charge is not.. for z‘, or indiscretion, but for 
falsehood Burke, 

Indeed (indrd), adv. phrase. ME. [f. In 
frep. + Deed sb. ; written as two wds. till 1600.] 
I. In actual fact, in reality, in truth, b. Freq. 
placed after a word in order to emphasize it 
1575. a. In reality, in real nature or essence 
ME. 3. With confirming and amplifying 
force : In point of fact, as a matter of fact 1535. 
4. With concessive force = It is true, it must 
be admitted 1563. 5. In dialogue, used to 

emphasize the reply to a question or remark 
1583; also in echoing the question asked by 
another speaker 1766. 6. Interrogatively = 

Ms it so ? ' ‘ Really ? ' 1598. 7. As an exclam., 

expressing irony, contempt, amazement, in- 
credulity, or the like 1710 Swift. 

I. The lorde is risen in dede Tindale Lithe xxiv, 
34. b. This IS Musick i. Walton. Marvellous 1. 
1742. ^ 3. I am. .a cautious man, i. a timid one 1885. 
4. Latin, not classical i., but good of its kind i8g^. 
5- Can you tell me? I. I cannot Jowett. ‘ Who is 
this Mr. Grey ? ’ * Who, i. 1 ' Disraeli. 6. * That ’s 
Tars^er’s.' ‘I.?’ said Mr. Datchery Dickens. 7. 
* 0 , i.’, I said, ‘what a wonderful thing !’ J owett. 
Phr. Indeed and indeed, really and truly ifioUo^,). 

Indefatigable (indfe-tigabl), a. 1586. 
fa. obs. F. indefatigable, ad. L. mdefatigabilis, 
i i?i- (In- ®) + defatigare to wear out ; see 
-BLE.] Incapable of being wearied ; that can- 
not be tired out; unremitting in labour or 
effort. 

Upborn with i, wings Oyer the vast abrupt Milt. 
P. L. u, 408. A man of .industry i. Sir T. Browne, 
Hence Indefa«tigabi*lity, Indefa'tigableness, 
the quality of being i. Indefa’tigably adv. 
Indefeasible (indrfrzib'l), a. 1548. 

[In-®.] Not defeasible; not liable to be made 
void, or done away with; that cannot be for- 
feited. 

A good and indefeisible estate Blount. The great 
wiiter.s. .have mostly asserted freedom of conscience 
as an i. right Mill. Hence IndefeasibWity, 
Indefea’sibleness. Indefea'slbly adv. 
Indefectible (indffe-ktlb’l), a. 1659. 

[In-*.] Not defectible. i. Not liable to 
milure, defect, or decay; unfailing, a. Fault- 
less 1833. 

I. The burning, and not consuming bmh. signifies 
the 1, splendor of the church 1736. a. An i. wisdom 
1852. Hence Indefectibl'lity, quality of being i. 
1624. Indefe’ctibly 


Indefective (mdrfe-ktiv), a. ? Obs. 164.1. 
[In-®.] Not defective; free from defect; fault- 
less, flawless. 

Upon Condition of absolute i. obedience South. 

Indefensible (mdilemsibn), a. 1529. 
[In-®.] Not defensible; admitting of no de- 
fence. 

I. small townes and villages 1569. An i. hypothesis 
1799, quarrel Froude. Hence Indefensibrlity, 
Indefemsibleness. Indefemsibly adv. 
flndefe-nsive, a. 1586. [In- Defence- 
less -1634. 

The sword awes the i. villager Sir T. Herbert. 
tlndeficient (mdrfi-Jent), a. 1508. [a. OF. 
indificient', see In-® and Deficient.] Un- 
failing, exhaustless -1851. 

The Lamb His people feeds from {.streams Trench. 
Hence Indefi'ciency. tlxidefi’ciently adv. 

Indefinable (indzTsimab’l),^?. 1810. [In- 3.] 
That cannot be defined or exactly described. 
Hence Indefimableness. Indefimably adv. 

Indefinite (mde’finit), a. (sb.) 1530. [ad. 
L. hidejinitus \ see In- ® and DEFINITE.] Un- 
defined, unlimited. 

I. gen. I. Without distinct limitation of 
being or character; indeterminate, vague, un- 
defined 1561. 3, Of indetermined extent, 

amount, or number 1594. fb. Formerly occas., 
Boundless, infinite -1745. 

I, Some generall i. promises 1651. A fine, though 
i., emotion 1885. z. Commodities that admitted of L 
multipjication t884. b. I. and omnipresent God, 
Inhabiting eternity ! 1745. 

n. spec. I. Gram. Applied to various adjs. , 
pronominal words, and advs. ; as any, other, 
some, such, anyhow, etc.; esp. in indefinite 
article, the individualizing adj. a, an (A adj.^), 
or its equivalents in other langs. 1530. 2. 

Logic. Applied to propositions m which the 
subject has no mark of quantity 1697, 3. Bot. 

a. Said of inflorescence; also called Centri- 
petal (q.v.), or indeterminate 1876. b. Said 
of the stamens or other parts of the flower 
when numerous and not clearly multiples of the 
number of the petals, etc. 1845. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) An indefinite 
thing, word, statement, etc.; something which 
cannot be definitely specified, described, or 
classed 1591. 

So Inde‘finite-ly adv. 1471, -ness 1589. 

Indefinitive (ind/fimitiv), a. rare. 1580. 
[In-®.] Not definitive; not characterized by 
definition; indefinite. 

A school of opinion, .fixed in its principles, i. and 

f regressive in their range J. H. Newman. Hence 
iidefi*nitive-ly adv., -ness. 
Indefinituae(lndi'fl*niti«d). 1677. [In- 3.] 
fi. The condition of having no known limit; 
undefined or undefinable number or amount. 
Hale. 3. Indefiniteness, undefined state 1827. 
So Indefi*nity (rare), in both senses 1623. 
Indehiscent (ind/hi'sent), iz. 183a. [In- 3.] 
Bot. Not dehiscent; said of fruits which do not 
split open when mature, but liberate the seed 
by decay. Hence Indehi'scence. 
Indele*ctable, a. rare. 1585. [In- 3.] Un- 
pleasant. 

Indeliberate (indHi*ber/t), a. 16x7. 
[In-®.] fi. Of persons, etc.: Wanting in 
deliberation; hasty or rash -1677. 3. Done 

without deliberation; unpremeditated. Now 
rare, 1655. So flndeli'berated, a, (in sense 2), 
Hence Indeli’berate-ly adv. (rare), -ness 
(raj'e). Indelibera*tion, want of deliberation 
or forethought 1614, 

Indelible (inde-lTbl), a. 1529. [In i6-i7th 
c. indelebUf ad. L. indelebilis, f. in- (In- ®) -f 
delebilis Delible.] That cannot be deleted, 
blotted out, or effaced; ineffaceable, permanent. 

Phr. Indelible ink, ink which makes i. marks. An 
indeleble note of infamy Sanderson. Man still bears 
in his bodily frame the i. stamp of his lowly origin 
Darwin. An i. impression Disraeli. The i.(= in- 
defeasible) rights of mankind Blackstone. Hence 
IndeTibleness. Indedibly adv. 

Indelicacy (inde'likasi). 1712. flN-S; see 
next and -ACr.J Want of delicacy; want of a 
nice sense of propriety, refinement, or good 
taste ; coarseness of character, manners, etc. 

Your Papers would be chargeable with something 
worse than I., they would be Immoral Steele. The 
i. of the Hindus 1018. 

Indelicate (indedik/t), a. 1742. [In- 3.] 


I. Wanting in, or offensive to, delicacy or pro- 
priety ; coarse, unrefined. 2. Wanting in fine 
tact 1800. ts. Of food : Coarse -1777. 

I. The.. most i. sarcasms 1804. z. She felt that.. it 
would be i. to attempt more 1800. Hence Inde'li* 
cately adv. 

Indemnification (inde-mnifika-Jan). 1732. 
[f. Indemnify; see -fication,] i. The action 
of compensating for actual loss or damage sus- 
tained; also the fact of being compensated; 
concr. the payment made with this object, b. 
The action of compensating for trouble, annoy- 
ance, etc. ; concr. the recompense so rendered 
1774. t2. Indemnity. 

I. Giving him a full i. and equivalent for the injury 
thereby sustained Blackstone. 

Indemnify (mde'mniloi), v}- 1611. [f. L. 
indemnis unhurt + -fy.] i. irans. To keep 
free from, secure agamst (any hurt, harm, or 
loss); to give an indemnity to. 3. To com- 
pensate j^rloss suffered, expenses incurred, etc. 
1693. b. To compensate disadvantages, an- 
noyances, hardships, etc. 1707. 

1. The fact indemnified the peace officers.. if they 
killed any of the mob in endeavouring to suppress 
. .riot Blackstone. z. b. The high price of pro- 
visions indemnifies the cultivator for the hard life 1836. 
i-Inde'mnify, z;.2 rare. 1583. [f. In- 2 + 

Damnify.] trans. To hurt, harm -1593. 
Indemnity 1 (inde'mniti), 1467. [a. F. 
demnite, ad. late L. indemnitas, f. indemnis. 

1 . Security orprotection against contingent hurt, 
damage, or loss ; safety. 2. A legal exemp- 
tion from the penalties or liabilities incurred by 
any course of action 1670. 3. Compensation 

for loss, etc.; indemnification 1793; ^ sum 
paid by way of compensation 1872. 4. atirib., 
as i, bill, etc. 1818. 

I. Thei would prouide sufficiently for thindemnity 
of the wytnes in that behalfe More. Insurance ought 
to be a contract of i. Lubbock. 2. Receiving before- 
hand an i. for every e.xcess Buckle. Act (or Bill) of 
Indemnity, an act of Parliament or other authority 
granting exemption from the penalties attaching to 
any unconstitutional or illegal proceeding. Also fig. 
3. Within four years, Fiance had to pay to Germany 
a war i. of 240,000, 000 Fawcett. 

flnde'Hmity 2, rare. 1556. [ad. OF. in- 
dampniti, f, in- (In-®) -I- L. damnum loss.] 
Damage, hurt -1629. 

Indemonstrable (indi'mp'nstrab^l), a. 1570. 
[In-®.] Incapable of being demonstrated or 
proved. (Said esp. of axiomatic truths, princi- 
ples, etc.) Hence Indemomstrabi’lity, In- 
demo'nstrableness. Indemomstrably adv, 
Indenize, etc. : see Endenize, etc. 

Indent (Indemt, imdent), sb.'^ 1589. [f. 
Indent v .^ i. An incision in the edge of a 
thing; a deep recess; an indentation 1596. 3. 

Printing. = INDENTION 2. 1884. 3. = IN- 

DENTURE sh. 2, 1551. b. A ceitificate of a 
money claim; spec, an indented certificate is- 
sued by the U.S. Government, at the end of 
the War of Independence, for the principal or 
interest due on the public debt. Obs. exc. 
Hist, 1788. 4. An official requisition for stores. 
(Orig, by a covenanted servant of the E. I. 
Company.) 1772. 5. Comm, An order for 

goods, esp. one sent to England from abroad 
1800. 

Indent (imdent), sh.^ 1690. [f. Indent 
v,^'\ A dint or depression in the surface of 
anything; an indentation. 

Indent (indemt), sy.I [ME. endent, ad. F. 
endenter, f. in- (In-®) + L, type ^dentare to 
furnish with teeth, f. dens, dentem.'^ i. To 
make a tooth-like incision or incisions in the 
edge or border ot; to notch or jag; now, 
chiefly, to give a strongly serrate outline to. 
b. To penetrate deeply (a coast-line, etc.). Also 
transf. 1555. c. intr. To form a recess 1784. 

3. trans. To sever the two halves of a docu- 
ment, drawn up in duplicate, by a toothed, zig- 
zag, or wavy line, so that the two parts exactly 
tally with each other; hence, to draw up (a 
document) in two or more exactly correspond- 
ing copies. See Indenture sb. 3. ME.^ t3- 
intr. To enter into an engagement by inden- 
ture; hence, to covenant ; to engage. Also/g. 
“■I7S9* t4. trans. a. To covenant, stipulate, 

agree about, promise -1631. tb. To engage 
(a person) as a servant, etc. by or as by in- 
dentures -1804. 5. intr. To make out a 
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written order with a duplicate or counterfoil ; 
hence, to make a requisition on or tspon. (Ong. 
Anglo-Indian,) Also, later, to draw’ upon. \ 
1829. 6. trans. To make an incision in (a 

board, etc,) for the purpose of dovetailing, etc.; ^ 
to join or joint together by this method 1741. • 
7. Printing, To set back (from trie margin) j 
the beginning of (one or more lines) ; to insert j 
(notes) in the text 1676. tS. znir. To move j 
in a zigzag or indented line ; to double -1643. j 
•fb. trans. To i. the -way : in same sense -1622. ! 

I. b. Lochleven, an arm of the sea which deeply { 
indents the western coast of Scotland Macaulay, 3. 
He indented not what reward he should have Abp. 
Sandys. s- I have indented largely, (to use our In- 
dian official term,) foqthe requisite books Macaulay. 

7. You must i, your Line four Spaces at least Moxon. 

Indent (mde*nt), ME. [f. In- 2 + 
Dent v. In actUcil use not regarded as dis- 
tinct from prec.] fi. trans. To inlay, set, 
emboss -1730. 2. trans. To form as a dint, 

dent, or depression; to impress ME. 3. To 
make a dint or dints in (a thing) with or as with 
a blow; to dint or dent 1586. 4. inir. To 

become indented or furrowed 1653. 

a. Deep Scars were seen indented on his Breast 
Dryden. 3. Shields indented deep in glorious wars 
Pope. 

Indentation (indentiji-pn). 1728. [f. In- 
dent z/A and see -ation.] 

I. f. Indent v.^ 1. The action of indenting; 
the condition of being indented ; denticulation ; 
toothing 1836. 2. A cut, notch, or angular 

incision in anything; a deep recess in a coast- 
line, or the like 1728. 3. Printing. = Inden- 
tion 1. 2. 1864. 

a. The Greek coast is full of indentations Buckle. 
n. f. Indent v.^ The action of impressing 
so as to form a dent or dint ; the dent, hollow, 
or depression thus formed ; any depression in 
a surface 1847. 

Indented (indented), ppL ME. [f. In- 
dent 4- -ED L] 1. Having the edge deeply 
cut with angular incisions ; serrated 1440. b. 
Having a serrated or zigzag figure, direction, or 
course ; constructed with salient and re-entrant 
angles, as a battery, parapet, etc. 1600. 2. 

Her, Of an ordinary, etc.: Having a series of 
similar indentations or notches ME. 3. Of 
a legal document : Cut zigzag or wavy at the 
top or edge ; having counterparts severed by 
a zigzag line ME. 4. Bound by an indenture 
1758. 5. Printing, Set in, so as to break 

the line of the margin 1840. 

I. Indented Line (in Fortif.)^ a serrated line, form- 
ing several angles, so that one side defends another. 
3. Deeds are divided into two sorts ; deeds poll, or 
cut in a straight line? and deeds indented Cruise. 

Indented (indent^), ppl. a.^ 1635. [f. 
Indent v.'^ + -ed ^.] Impressed, struck, or 
dinted in, so as to make a depression in a sur- 
face. b. Marked with sharp depressions on 
the surface, as if caused by blows. Hence 
Indemtedly adv. 

Indentee (indents), a. 1727. [ad. F. <?«- 
dentd, ad. med.L. indentatus; see Indent v.^'] 
Her, Having indents not joined to each other, 
but set apart. 

Indenting (indemtig), vbl. ME. [f. 
Indent v.^ + -ing K] The action of Indent 
vP, or its result, a. = Indentation I. i, 2, 
b. The making of an Indenture (I. 2) or In- 
dent 3-5) 1472. 

Indenting (indemtig), vbl. sb.^ 1580. [f. 
Indent v,'^ y -ing^.] ~ Indentation II. 
Indention (indemjan), 1733. 

Indent v.i and » ] 

1 . f. Indent z/.i i. =: Indentation I. i, 2. 

2. Printing, The indenting of a line in printing 
or writing ; the leaving of a blank space at the 
beginning of a line at the commencement of a 
new paragraph, etc.; the blank space so left 
1824. 

*• Hanging- or reverse i., the projection of the first 
line of a paragraph, etc., beyond the vertical line of 
those that follow. 

n. f. Indent v,^ - Indentation II. 1839. 
flndcntment. 1597, [f. Indent + 
-MENT.] 1. Indentation -1713. 2. An in- 

denture, covenant 

Indenture (inde-ntiSi), si. [ME. enden- 

ture, a. OF. endentmre (later ad. L. type 


^zndeniaiura; see Indent v.'^ In sense repr. 
also Indent t/.=] 

L f. Indent v.'^ i. The action of indenting; 
an indentauon 1671. 2. A deed between t%vo 

or more parties with mutual covenants, execu- 
ted in two or more copies, all having their tops 
or edges correspondingly indented lor identifi- 
cation and security. Hence, any deed or sealed 
agreement between two or more parties. ME. 
b. spec. The contract by which an apprentice 
is bound to a master 1463. c. An official list, 
inventory, certificate, etc., prepared (orig. in 
duplicate) for purposes of control, as a voucher, 
etc. ME. d. Contract, mutual engage- 
ment 1540. t3‘ A zigzag line or course ; a 

doubling -1781. 

2. And our Indentures Tripartite are drawne Shaks. 
b. To take up one's zjulentures, to receive the i. back 
from the master in evidence of the completion of ap- 
prenticeship or service. d. My heart hath past 
Indentures with mine eye, Not to behold a Maid 
Quarles, 

n. f. Indent v.^ i-i. An inlaying or em- 
bossing 1664. 2. = Indentation II. 1793. 

Inde-nture, v. 1631. [f. Indenture sb.'] 
ti. inir. To enter into an indenture. R. 
Franck. 2. trans. To bind by indentures 
1676. ts. intr. To move in a zigzag line 

-1635. 4. trans. To indent, furrow 1770. 

4 Age may creep on, and i. the brow Woty. 

I'lidentwise, adv. 1758. [f. Indent 
- f -WISE.] After the form of an indenture, 
with a counterpart. 

Independence (indipemd^s). Also 
t-ance. 1640. [f. Independent; see-ENCE, 
Cf. F. i7idipendanceL\ i. The condition or 
quality of Ijeing independent ; the fact of not 
depending on another (see the adj.); exemp- 
tion from external control or support ; individu- 
al liberty of thought or action. Rarely in bad 
sense : Insubordination. 2. concr. A com- 
petency; - Independency 3 c. 1815. z.attrib. 
i860. 

1. The charms of i. let us sing Shenstone. The 
dignified clergy ..pretended to a total i. on the State 
Hume. 3. JndependeTtce Day, July 4, the day on 
which, in 1776, the Declaration of I. was made j 
celebrated annually in U.S. as a national holiday. 

Independency (indi'pemdensi). Also 
t-ancy. 1611. [f. as prec. + -ency.] i. = 
prec. I. Now rare. 2. = Congregational- 
ism I. 1642. 3. concr. pi. Independent things 

1659. b. An autonomous state 1818. c. A 
competency; a fortune on which the possessor 
can live without earning his bread 1748. 

3. ^ C. The deceased had something in the nature of 
an i., however modest 1886. 

Independent (indi'pemdent). Also f-ant. 
1611. [f. In- 3 + Dependent; cf. F. indipen- 
dani.'] Not dependent. 

A. adj, I. Not depending upon the authority 

of another; not in position of subordination ; 
not subject to external control or rule; self- 
governing, free. 2. (with capital /.) = Con- 
gregational 2. 1642. 3. Not contingent on 

or conditioned by anything else 1614; not de- 
pending on the existence or action of others, or 
of each other 1790. 4. Not dependent on 

another for support or supplies 1670. b. 
simply, {a) Not dependent on any one else for 
one’s living ; (b) not needing to earn one’s 
living. 1732. c, transf Constituting a com- 
petency 1790. 5. Not influenced or biased by 

the opinions of others ; thinking or acting for 
oneself 1735. b. (cf. 4), Refusing to be under 
obligation to others {mod.). 6. Math. Not de- 
pending on another for its value. I, variable : 
a quantity whose variation does not depend on 
that of another. 1852. 

X. An i. workman, such as a weaver or shoemaker 
A. Smith. It has been said . . that the church is i. on 
the state 1785.. ""S. Beauty and Merit are Things 
real, and i. on Taste and Opinion Steele, An i. 
inquiry has been instituted by the Local Board of 
Health (mod,). Phr, Independent of {pan, ffrom) : 
= Independently of, without regard to, irrespective 
of. 4. b. transf. A dry but i. crust Cowper. c, A 
person of i. means 1885. 5. A person capable of 

taking an i. stand Hawthorke. ^ /. Labour Party 

(see Labour), b. The widow.. is very i., and refuses 
all pecuniary aid {modi). 

B. sb. I. An adherent of Independency; a 

member of an Independent church; a Con- 
gregationalist 1644. 2, A person who acts in- 

dependently of any organized party; also, a 


member of any organized party called Indepen- 
dent 1808. 

Hence Indepemdentism: fa. = Indepen- 
dency 2: b. the pnncipies of any party called 
Independent. Indepemdently adv. 
flndepe-nding, a. 1604. [f. In- 3 + de- 

pending adj.j = Independent a. -1675. 

IndepO'sable,"^. rare. [In- 3 .] That can- 
not be deposed. Stillingfl. 
flnde’pravate, a. 1609. [ad. L. indepi'a- 
vaius.] Uncorrupted. 

flQdeprehe'nsible, a. 1633. [ad. L. hide- 
prehenstbilis (Quintil).] Incapable of being 
mentally apprehended; undisco verable -1652, 
Indeprivabie (indxprsi*vabT), a. Now 
rare. 1585. [In-®.] i. Incapable of being 

taken away. 2. That cannot be deprived of 
something. Webster. 

Indescribable (mdxskroi'bab’l), a. {sbP) 
1 794. [ In- ®.] A. adj. That cannot be described ; 
indefinite, vague ; transcending description. 
B. sb. [pi.) Things which cannot be described ; 
[slang] trousers 1794. Hence Indescribabi*- 
lity, incapacity of being described; something 
that cannot be described. Indescri'bably adv. 
Indescri'ptive, a, rare, 1828. [1n-^.] 
Not descriptive. 

Indesert (md/zs-it). Now rare. 1612. [f. 
In- 2 + Desert sb. ^] Absence of desert 1646. 
pi. Demerits, faults. 

Indesignate (mde-zign/t), a. 1844. 

In- 2 + Designate ppl. a.] Logic. Not quanti- 
fied, indefinite. Also as sb. 

The I. is.. often not thought in any relation of 
quantity at all Mill. 

finde'sinent, 1601. [See In- ® and De- 
SiNENT,] Unceasing, perpetual “I799. Hence 
flnde'smency. f Inde*sinently adv. 
flndesrrable, a. 1846. [In- ^.] Undesir- 
able. 

Indestructible (indxstrz^'ktibT), a. 1674. 
[In- ®.] That cannot be destroyed ; incapable 
of destruction. Hence Indestructibi'lity, In- 
destru‘ctibleness. Indestru‘ctibly adv. 
Indeterminable (indilfi-iminabT), a. {sb.) 
i486, [ad. L. indeterminabilis (Tertullian).J 
fi. Not capable of being limited in respect of 
range, number, etc. [ra^-e) -1690. 2. Of dis- 

putes, etc.: Incapable of being settled 1611. 

3. Incapable of being definitely fixed; spec, in 
Nat. Hist, 1646. 4. sb. An indeterminable 

point or problem. SiR T. Browne. Hence 
IndeteTminableness. Indete'rminably adv. 
Indeterminate (indzt9*imin/t), a. (sb.) 
ME. [ad. L. indeierminatus (Tertullian).] 
Not determined ; undetermined. fi. Not 
definitely set down. Chaucer. 2. Not fixed 
in extent, number, character, or nature ; in- 
definite, indistinct, uncertain 1603. b. Of 
statements, words, etc. : Wanting in precision, 
vague 1774. c. Math, Of a quantity: Not 
limited to a fixed value or number of values. 
(Also as sb.) Of a problem: Having an un- 
limited number of solutions. 1706. d. Bot. [a) 
= Indefinite II. 3 a, 1731 ; (b) of aestivation ; 
Having parts which do not come into contact in 
the bud 1842. 3. Not established ; uncertain 

1626. 4. Not decided; left doubtful 1656. 5. 

Not determined by motives (regarded as ex- 
ternal forces) ; acting freely 1836. 

2. Empires of great extent but i. limits 1782. b. 
Some is an i. adjective Jevons. ^ c. I. analysis, the 
branch of analysis which deals with the solution of i. 
problems. Method of i. coefficients (more prop, of 
undetermined coefficients), a methodi of analysis in- 
vented by Descartes. /. equation, an equation in 
which the unknown quantities are i. I. form, a form 
consisting of two L quantities. I, series, a series 
whose terms proceed by the powers of an i. quantity. 

3. An i. future Geo. Eliot, $. In positive moralit;7, 
the mandate is conceived as emanating from an i. 
superior Grote. Hence IndeteTminacy {7'are), 
IndeteTminate-ly adv., -ness. 
Indetermination (indi'tfiimin^’Jan). 1619. 

[f. prec.; see -ATION, J ^ Absence of determina- 
tion; the fact or condition of being undeter- 
mined or indeterminate 1649. fb. An indeter- 
minate number or quantity. Fothekby. 
Indetermined (indftfi'imind), a. Now 

7 'are. 1611. [f. In-® + DETERMINED 7)//. o'.] 

Not determined. Undetermined, fb. Math, 
« Indeterminate 2 c. -1743. 
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Indcteniiinism (inditSuminiz’m). 1874. 
[f. In- 2 -h Determinism.] The theory that 
human action is not necessarily determined by 
motives, but is in some sense free. So In- 
dete*nninist, one who holds the doctrine of i. 
flndevi-rginate, <rz, rare. 1616. [In-®.] 
Undefiowered. Also fig. Unsullied. --1822. 
flndevO'te, a. rare. [ad. late L. hidevotus?\ 
= Indevout. Bentley. 

flndevo’ted, a. 1647. [In- ®.] Not de- 
voted ; disaffected or disloyal -1759. 
Indevotion (indA^u Jan). 1526. [In- ®.] 
Want of devotion; indevout feeling or action. 
The sloth and i. of the clergy 1866. 

Indevout (indzVau*t), a. 1450. [In- ®.] 
Not devout, irreverent, irreligious. Hence In- 
devou*t-ly adv..^ -ness. 

Indew, obs. f. Endue. 

Index (imdeks), sh. PL indexes and 
indices (imdisfz). ME. [a. L., f. hi- (In-^) 
4- '^dic- to point out; see Indicate. The pi. 
indexes is usual in sense 5 only.] i. The fore- 
finger; so called because used in pointing. 
Now chiefly Anat. 3. A piece of wood, metal, 
etc., which serves as a pointer; esp. in scienti- 
fic instruments, a pointer on a graduated scale, 
which indicates movements or measurements 
1594. b. An alidade 1571. 3. The hand of a 

clock or watch ; also, the gnomon of a sun- 
dial. Now rare. 1594. 4. That which serves 

to direct to a particular fact or conclusion; a 
guiding principle 1598. b. A sign, token, or 
indication ^/something 1607, 5. ta. A table 

of contents prefixed to a book, an argument; 
also, a preface, prologue, b. An alphabetical 
list (usually) at the end of a book, of the 
names, subjects, etc. occurring in it, with in- 
dication of the places where they occur 1580. 
Also fig. 6. spec, (short for Index librorum 
prohibitorum). The list, published by autho- 
rity, of books which Roman Catholics are 
forbidden to read, or may read only in ex- 
purgated editions 1613. b. IJ hidex expurga- 
torius (L.), Expzirgatory an authoritative 
specification of the passages to be expunged or 
altered in works otherwise permitted. Also 
trajisf. and fig. 1611. ty. Mus. = Direct 
sh. 2. -1869. b. Printing, = Hand sh. IV. i. 
? Ohs, 1727. 8. Math. a. Alg. — Exponent sh. 
2. 1674. tb. The integral part, or characteristic, 
of a logarithm -1828. 9. In various sciences, 

a number or formula expressing some property, 
form, ratio, etc. of the thing m question. See 
quots. 1829. 

4. Lest when my lisping guiltie Tongue should 
hault, My Lookes might piove the I. to my Fault 
Drayton, b. That olde saying is vntiue ‘ the face Is 
i. of the heart ' 1616. 9. /. of redaction or refractive 

i. (of a medium), in Optics, the ratio between the 
.sines of the angles of incidence and refraction ofaray 
of light passing from some medium (usually air) into 
the given medium. In Craniometry a formula ex- 
pressing the ratio of one diameter, etc. of the skull to 
another, as alveolar or basilar, cephalic, etc., i. In 
Czysi., each of the three (or four) whole numbers 
■which define the position of a face of a crystal. X, of 
f fiction, in Dynamics, the coefficient of friction; see 
Coefficient. 

Comb, : i.-arm = sense 2 b ; -correction, a cor- 
rection for i.-enor; -digit = sense i; -error, the 
constant error in the reading of a mathematical in- 
strument, due to the zero of the i. not being exactly 
adjusted to that of the limb ; -fing;er, {d) « sense i, 
(< 5 ) ~ sense 2 ; -gauge, a measuring instrument in 
which the distance between the measuring-points is 
shown by an i. ; -glass, a mirror at the fixedf point of 
the i.-arm in an astronomical or surveying instrument, 
from which the light is reflected to the horizon -glass; 
-baud M senses a and 5 ; i. machine,^ a machine 
for fancy weaving, being a modilication of the 
Jacquard loom. 

Index (i’ndeks), 1720. [f. prec. sb.] i, 
trans. To furnish with an index, a. To enter 
(a word, name, etc.) in an index 1761. 3. To 

place on the Index {sh. 6) 1791. 4. To in- 

dicate 1788. Hence I’udexer, one who com- 
piles an index. 

Indexical (inde'ksikal), a. 1828. [irreg. f. 
Index sb. + -ical.] a. Arranged like an 
index, b. Relating or pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, an index. So Inde*xically adv, in 
the manner of an index, alphabetically 1728, 
IndextCTity. rare. 16x1. [In-®.] Want 
of dexterity; awkwardness, 


Indi-. Chem. [f. L. Indus, as root of in- 
die um, indigo I\ A comb, element used in 
naming substances denved from or related to 
indigo, as indifulvin, etc. 

^ India (i-ndia). OE. [a. L. India, a. Gr. 
TvSia, f. TvSos the (river) Indus, a. Pers. hind, 
OPers. kifid*u, Skr. sindhu ‘river', spec, the 
river Indus ; hence, all the country east of the 
Indus.] I, A country of Southern Asia, lying 
east of the river Indus and south of the Hima- 
laya mountains (also called Hindustan ) ; also 
extended to include Farther or Further India, 
between this and China. See also E.\st 
India. ta. Formerly applied to America, or 
some parts of it; cf. Indies, West Indies 
- 1772. t3, pi. = Indies -1604. 4. Short for 

India silk, paper, etc. 1712. 5, attrib., as 

India cloth, muslin, silk, etc. ; also India 
bonds, stock, etc. 1658. 

Comb. I I. Docks, docks in East London, formerly 
appropriated to vessels trading with the East and 
West Indies; fl. HousCj the office of the E. 1 . 
Company m London; I. ink (see Indian ink); I. 
Office, that department of the British Government 
which deals with Indian affairs; I. proof = I. paper 
proof', see India paper i ; I. red = Indian red (see 
Indian A.); fl. 'wood, logwood. 

Indiademed (indsi’ademd),///. a. [f. In- ^ 
or 2.] ^ Set in a diadem. Southey. 

Indiaman (imdiam^n). PI. -men. 1709. 
[f. India -f Man, as in man of war, etc.] A 
large ship engaged in the trade with India. 
Indian (Pnd lan). 1390. [f. India : cf. - an.] 

A. adj. I. Belonging or relating to India, or 
the East Indies, or to the British Indian Em- 
pire; native to India 1566. b. Of Indian 
manufacture, material, or pattern 1673. 2. 

Belonging or relating to the original inhabi- 
tants of America and the West Indies 1618. 
3. Made of Indian corn or maize, as /. bread, 
I. 7 jieal, I. dumplhig 1635. 

I. Ganges or Hydaspes, I, streams Milt. P.L. hi. 
436, 2. /. house, a wigwam. 

Special collocatiotis. a. of India or the East Indies 
(sense i), or so oiiginally supposed: 1. almond, a 
large tree {Terminalia Caiappd), the seeds of which 
resemble almonds ; I. berry = Cocculus Indicus, or 
the plant whicli yields this; I. blue, indigo ; 1 . cane, 
the Bamboo ; 1 . cl'ub, a club of varying weight, for 
use in gymnastic exercises; fl. cock, the turkey 
(but the bird is a native of N, America) ; I. crocus, 
a name for the dwarf orchids of the subgenus Pleione 
(genus Coslogyne') ; I. eye, a species of pink {Dianihus 
plumarius), so called from the eye-shaped marking 
on the corolla; I. fire, a composition of sulphur, 
realgar, and nitre, buining with a brilliant white 
flame, used as a signal-light ; I. geranium, a grass 
of the genus Andropogon, which yields a fragrant oil 
used in perfumery ; tl* grass, an old name of silk- 
worm gut used byangleis (see also in b below); I. 
heart, a plant of the genus Cardiospermvm', I. 
hemp : see Hemp s (see also in b below) ; I. hog, 
the Bablroussa ; I. leaf, the aromatic leaf of a species 
of Cinnamomum ; I. light = Bengal light’, I. oak, 
the teak-tree; I. Ocean; I. red, a red pigment orig. 
obtained from the East Indies in the form of an earth 
containing oxide of iron ; now prepared artificially 
by roasting iron sulphate ; I. reed = next (see also 
In b below) ; 1 . shot, the plant Canna indica (N.O. 
Marantaceae), so called from its round hard black 
seeds ; I. yello'W, a bright yellow pigment obtained 
from India, consisting mainly of euxanthate of 
magnesium. 

b- of North America or the West Indies : I. balm, 
the purple Trillium or Birth-root {frilHum erectnm 
or T. pendulum ') ; I. bean, Catalpa bignonioides ; 
I. bread, t(«) the Cassava ; (h) bread made from I. 
coin; I. cress, cresses, the Nasturtium, so called 
from the flavour of the leaves; fl- drug, tobacco; 
I. file, the same as single file, so called because the 
N. Amer. Indians usually march in this order ; I. gift, 
a gift for which an equivalent return is expected ; I. 
grass, Sorghum nutans and Mohnia coerulea% I. 
hemp, Apocynum cannabinum, a plant having a 
fibrous integument used by the N. Amer. Indians 
for the same purposes as hemp; fl. herb, tobacco; 
I. path, a footpath through the woods, such as is 
made by N. Amer, Indians; 1 . physic, Gillema 
irifoUata, a N. Amer. rosaceous plant with a medi- 
cinal root; L pipe, Monotropa, unifiora, a leafless 
plant with a solitary drooping flower, of a uniform 
pinkish-white throughout, parasitic on the roots of 
trees ; I. plantain, the ^enus Cacalia of composite 
plants; 1 . poke, the White Hellebore of N. America, 
y'erairum viride ; 1. pudding, a pudding made with 
I. meal, molasses, and suet; also, the same as hasty- 
pudding’, I. reed, a blow-pipe such as the N. Amer. 
Indians use for shooting arrows ; I. rice = Canada 
rice ; I. shoe, («) a moccasin ; {Jh) an American name 
for the plant Cyprtpedium or Lady's Slipper; I. 
tobacco. Lobelia infiata ; I. turnip, (a) the tuber- 


ous root of Arismna triphyllum (N.O. Aracex), or 
the plant itself; (b) the edible tuberous root of 
Psoralea escuienia ; I. weed, tobacco ; fl. wheat, 
an old name for Indian corn. 

B. sb. I. A native of India or the East Indies; 
an East Indian. Now rare; usu. repl. by 
Hindoo, b. An Anglo-Indian 1751. 2. A 

member of any of the aborigin^ races of 
America or the West Indies; an American 
Indian 1553. 3. Name of a constellation 

{Indus} lying between Sagittarius and the 
south pole 1674. 

2. Fed Indian', one of the aboriginal race of N. 
America ; so called from the coppery colour of their 
skin. 

Indian com. 1621. [Indian a. 2.] The 
common name of Zea Mays, or of the grain 
produced by it; cultivated by the Americans at 
the time of the discovery of America. Also 
called Maize, and in U.S. simply Corn. 
Indian fig. 1594. i. The Prickly Pear 
1712. 3. Indian fig-tree. a. The Banian tree 
1594. tb. The Banana 1613. 

Indian ink. Also India mk. 3665. A 
black pigment made in China and Japan, sold 
in sticks; it consists of lampblack made into a 
paste with a solution of gum and diied. Called 
also China ink (China ^ I). 

Indianist (imdianist). 1851. [-ist.] One 
versed in the languages, history, etc. of India. 
Indian summer. 1794. [Indian a. 2.] 
A period of calm, dry, mild weather, with 
hazy atmosphere, occurring in the late autumn 
in the Northern U.S, Also Jig. 

India paper. 1768. {Indian p. 1750.) i. 
A soft absorbent paper of creamy-yellow or pale 
buff colour, imported from China, and used for 
the proofs of engravings. Also used loosely of 
similar papers. Hence India paper proofs (also 
India proofs). 2. {Oxford India paper,) A very 
thin tough opaque printing-paper made by the 
Oxford University Press in imitation of paper 
from the East 1875. 

I ndia-ru‘bber, India rubber. 1799. i. 
= Caoutchouc, q. v. In later use shortened 
to rubber. 3. attrib,, as india-rubber hall, 
hand, etc.; mdia-rubher plant, tree, vine; 
india-rubber works 1833. 
flmdiary, a. [f. India -f -ary.] Relating 
to India. Sir T. Browne. 
flmdical, a. 1661. [f. L. indicetn Index + 
-AL.1 Pertaining to an index or indexes. 
Indican (i*ndik^n). 1859. [f. L. indicum 
Indigo + -an I. 2; cf. Alloxan.] Chem. 
The natural glucoside (C26H31NO17) formed in 
plants which yield indigo, by the decomposi- 
tion of which indigo-blue is produced; it forms 
a light-brown syrup, of bitter taste, and slightly 
acid reaction, b. Indica?i of urine : an incorrect 
name for the potassium salt of indoxyl sul- 
phuric acid, a normal constituent of the urine 
of animals. 

Indicant (i*ndikant). 1607- [ad. L. in- 
dicaniem.'] A. adf That indicates; indicative. 
B. sh. {Med.) That which indicates the remedy 
or treatment suitable 1623. 

Indicate (rndik^it), v. 1651. [ad. L. zn- 
dicat-, indicare; f, in- (In-®) •+• dicar&X.QiXi2ikQ. 
known; cf. Index.] i. trans. To point out, 
point to, make known, show (more or less dis- 
tinctly). In Med. to point out as a remedy or 
treatment. a. To be a sign or symptom of ; 
to betoken 1706. 3. trans. Of persons : To 

point out, direct attention to. Occas,, To point 
to with the hand or by gesture. 1808. 4. To 

state or express; esp. to express briefly, lightly, 
or without development; to give an indication 
of 1751. 

I. Above the steeple shines a plate, That turns and 
turns, to i. From what point blows the weather Cow- 
PER. 2. Large noses, .were considered as indicating 
prudence 1798. 4. The waves are indicated on the 

plinth Ellis. 

Indication (indik<?i -Jan). 1541. [a. F., ad. 
L. indifiationeml} i. The action of indicating ; 
that in which this is embodied; a hint, sugges- 
tion, etc. 1626. b. spec, in Med. A suggestion 
or direction as to the treatment of a disease, 
derived from the symptoms 1541. a. A sign, 
token, or symptom; an expression by sign or 
token 1660, 

t. The indications of the senses are alway.s imperfect, 


6(Ger. KMn). ii (Ger. M/^Uer). (Fr, dwne). n {curl), e(eo) (there), e {a} {rein). HFt. faive). s {fir, fern, earth.}. 
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and often misleading Tait. 2- Modesty is the certain 
L of a great Spirit Steele. 

Indicative (indi’kativ, i-ndik^Jtiv), a. (sk) 
1490. fad. F. zndzcatif -ive, ad. L. izidicativus] 
see Indicate and -ns. The first pronuncia- 
tion IS that used in senses i and 3.] i. Gram. 
That points out, states, or declares: applied to 
that mood of a verb which states a relation of 
objective fact between the subject and predi- 
cate 1530. 3. That indicates, points out, or 

directs; that hints or suggests; also with 0/1450. 
Z^sb. Gram. The indicative mood; a verb in the 
indicative mood 1530. 

I. The I. Mood sheweth or declareth, laudo I 
praise Milt. 2. I. Signs of any changes in States 
and times 1663. Hence Indicatively 

Indicator (i’ndik<?'t9j). 1666. [a. late L, ; 
cf. F. indicateur.'] i. One who or that which 
points out, or directs attention to, something 
1831. to. Anat. The muscle which extends the 
index or forefinger; the extensor indicts 1696. 
c. In a microscope, A pointer which indicates 
the position of an object 1837. a. That which 
serves as an indication <7/ something 1666. b. 
Anything used in a scientific experiment to in- 
dicate the presence of a substance or quality, 
change in a body, etc. ; esp, a chemical reagent 
1842. 3. techn . : 

a. An instrument which Indicates the pressure^ of 
steam on the piston of a steam-engine at each portion 
of its stroke. b. In a blast-furnace, a gauge which 
indicates the proper height of a charge, c. The dial 
and mechanism, by which messages are indicated in 
a dial-telegraph, d. .iGi instrument which indicates 
at any moment the position of the cage in the shaft 
of a mine. e. A contrivance in a lending library for 
showing what books are out or in. 1839. 

4. Ornith. A honey-guide, a bird of the genus 
indicator^ or family Indicatoridx 1835. 

t. Birds.. were celestial indicators of the gods’ 
commands Froude. 

Comb. : i.-card, the card on which an i.-diagram is 
traced ; -cyliiider, the cylinder of a steam-engine i. j 
-diagram, a figure traced by the i. of a steam-engine, 
showing the pressure at different points of the stroke; 
-muscle ~ sense r b ; -pointer, the pointer in a 
telegraph i. ; -telegraph, a form of telegraph in 
which the letters of a message are indicated by a 
pointer on a dial-plate. 

Indicatory (imdikatsri, i'ndik<?it3ri), a. 
1590. [f. L. indicat-, ppl. stem; see Indicate 
and -ORr.] fi. Med, Symptomatic; cf. In- 
dicant a. -1624, 3. Serving to indicate or 

point out something. Also with of. 1734. 
Indicatrix (indik^jlTriks). 1841. [mod.L., 
fern, of Indicator; see -trix. Cf, Direc- 
trix.] I. Geom. The curve in which a given 
surface is cut by a plane indefinitely near and 
parallel to the tangent-plane at any point; so 
called because it indicates the nature of the 
curvature of the surface at that point. 3. 
Optical indicatrix'. L. Fletcher’s name for a 
surface (sphere, spheroid, or ellipsoid) devised 
to indicate by its geometrical characters the 
optical characters of rays of light refracted 
through a crystal of any land 1893, 
llindicavit (indik<?i*vit), sb. 1607. [L. ; — 

' he has pointed out 3rd sing. perf. ind. used 
subst.] Law. A writ of prohibition, by which, in 
certain cases, a suit might be removed from the 
eccl. court to the king’s court at the instance of 
the patron of the defendant. 
tl'Qdice. rare. 1595. [a. F.] An indication, 

;&idic^^ Indicia, pi. of Index, Indicium, 
•f'lndi'Cible, a. 1480. [ad. med.L. indicihilis ; 
see In-®.] Unspeakable, inexpressible --1685. 

O vnparaleird loss 1 O griefe i. Evelyn. 
yindicium (indi'Jiz7m). PL indicia. 1625. 
[L.] An indication, sign, token. Chiefly 
in pi. 

Indicolite (indi-k^sit). 1808. [f. Gr. IvSi- 
k 6 v Indigo + -lite. ] Min. An indigo-ooloured 
variety of tourmaline. 

Xn^ct (indsi-t), z-.l [ME. endiien, a. AF. 
endtt^, corresp. in form to OF. enditer, an- 
swering to^ a late L. type ^indiciare, {. in- 
(In-2) + dictwre to declare, Dictate. Refash, 
after L.,, and (since 1600) written indict, though 
pronounced indiie.'\ i. trans. To bring a 
cha^e against ; to accuse (a person) for (+«/) 
a crime, as {^for) a culprit. a. To make (it) 

matter of indictment (rarA 1670. 

1. They indicted our frimds as rioters Ellwood, 


Hence Indictable a. liable to be indicted; on 
account of which an indictment may be raised. In- 
dictee*, a person inaicted, Indi*cter, one who 
indicts. 

flndi’Ct, Z7.2 1538. [f. L. indict-, indicere, 
f. in- (In- 2) .5. dicere to say, tell, declare.] To 
declare authoritatively, announce, proclaim 
-1720. 

To i. a new Parliament 1648, a day for prayer with 
fasting C. Mather, war Evelyn. 

Indict,^ obs. erroru f. Indite. 

Indiction (indi-kjan). ME, [ad. L. m- 
dictiosienn', see Indict i. The action of 

announcing authontatively and publicly; an 
appointment, declaration, proclamation 1563. 
2. The decree of the Roman Emperors fixing 
the valuation on w'hich the property-tax was 
assessed at the beginning of each period of 
fifteen years ; hence, the amount paid on this 
basis. Also transf, 1586. 3. The fiscal period 

of fifteen years, instituted by the Emperor 
Constantine in A. d. 313, and reckoned from 
the ist of Sept. 312, which became a usual 
means of dating ordinary events, etc. Also 
called Cycle or Era of i. or indictions. ME. 
Also transf. 4. A specified year in the cycle of 
fifteen ^ears, counting from A.D. 312-13, in- 
dicated by its numerical position in the cycle ; 
the number thus indicating a year ME. fs- 
An eccl. observance authoritatively enjoined, 
or the period of it ; esp. a public fast -1685. 

1. The cniell indictions of warres Fekne. 5. The 
frequency of our Theatrical pastimes during that I. 
[L^nt] Evelyn. Hence Indi'ctional a. of or per- 
taining to an i. or cycle of years. 

flndictive (indi-ktiv), a. rare. 1656. [ad. 
L. indictivus ; see Indict and -ive.] Pro- 
claimed or appointed by authority -1741. 
Indictment ([ind9i*tm&t). ME. [a. AF. 
endiiement, endictemeni, f. enditer Indict “y.!] 

1. The action of indicting or accusing; spec, in 

Eng. Law, the legal process in which a formal 
accusation is preferred to and presented by a 
Grand Jury. b. The legal document contain- 
ing the charge 1506. 3. Sc, Law. A form of 

process by which a criminal is brought to trial 
at the instance of the l,ord Advocate ; the for- 
mal written charge 1773. 

Phr. Bill ofi., the written accusation as preferred 
to the Grand Jury, before it has been by them either 
found a true bill or ignored, 

Indies (i*ndiz), sb. pi. 1555. [PL of Indie 
or Indy, adaptation of L, India.'] i. A name 
given to the lands and regions now distinguished 
as East and West Indies, q.v. fs. Used 
allusively for a region or place yielding great 
wealth -1742. 

2. They shall be my East and West Indies Shaks. 
Indifference (indrf&ens). 1533. [f* 3 -s 

next; see -ence.] fi. = Indifferency i. 
-1754, 3. Absence of feeling for or against ; 

hence esp. Absence of care for or about a 
person or thing ; unconcern, apathy. Const. 
to, towards. 1659. 3. Indetermination of the 

will, or of a body to rest or motion ; neutrality 
1728. 4, t The quality ot being neither good nor 
bad (Tillotson) ; mediocrity 1864. 5. = In- 

differency II. 1. 1656. 6. The fact of making 
no difference; unimportance; a thing or matter 
of n o importance 1644. 7 - Magnetism. I. point, 
point of i. : the middle zone of a magnet 
where the attractive powers of the two ends 
neutralize each other 1886. 

2. The human mind is often.. in a state neither of 
pain nor pleasure, which I call a state of i. Burice, 
6. The Necessity or I. of observing the Mosaic Rites 
1708. 

Indifferency (indi*fer&si). late ME. [ad. 
L. indifferentia ; see Indifferent and -ency.] 
I, I. Absence of bias, prejudice, or favour; 
impartiality, equity. Now rare. 3. = In- 
difference 2. Now rare. 1623. fa. In- 
determination of the will; freedom of choice 
-•1699. 4. Of a word: Capability of being 

applied to different things ; neutral or equivo- 
cal sense. Now rare or Obs. 1596. -fs. Of a 
place : Neutrality in point of advantage -1645. 
t6. The condition of being neither good nor 
bad -1692. 

How long will you halt in this I. ? Bp. Hall. 3. 
This I. to do or not to do, cannot be the true Notion 
of Liberty Burnet. ' 

n. I. Want of difference in nature or charac- 
ter; substantial equivalence. Now rare. 1568. 


2. Absence of difference in respect of con- 
sequence, effect, meaning, or importance; the 
fact of Its being of no consequence either way 
1564. tb. A matter of indifference ~i668. 

I. You have arrived at a fine Pyrrhonism, at an 
equivalence and i. of all actions Emerson. 2. It is a 
matter of meere i, Fulke. 

Indifferent (^mdrfeient), a. (sb. and adz^.) 
ME. [a. F., or ad. L. tndiffere?item, f. in- 
(In-®) + diffei’entem DIFFERENT.] 

L I. Without difference of inclination; un- 
biased, impartial, disinterested ,* fair, just, 
even-handed, arch. 3. Having no inclination 
or feeling for or against a thing ; hence. Un- 
concerned, apathetic, insensible. Const, to. 
I5I9- ts- Of neutral disposition; equally dis- 
posed or indisposed to -1690. t4. Having a 

neutral relation to (two or more things); im- 
partially pertinent or applicable -1678. ts- 
Not more advantageous to one person or party 
than to another -1655. 6. fOf medium quality 
or character -1699 ; fairly large; tolerable (C^x. 
or arch.) 1346. 7. Of neutral quality ; neither 

good nor bad 1532. b. Hence, by euphemism : 
Not particularly good. (Often preceded by 
hut or vety.) 1638. c. In poor health. Obs. or 
dial. 1753. S' scientific use : a. Neutral in 
chemical, electrical, or magnetic quality, as i. 
point. b. Undifferentiated, as 2. cell, tissue, 
etc. 1855. 

I. 1 leave to all worthy and i. men to judge Raleigh. 
Phr. I. justice, impartial or even-handed justice. 2. 
These mighty cliffs . . I to the sun or snow Scott. 6. 
I. wealth to mamtaine his family , .nothing superfluous 
Lyly. 7. Balds and bardlings, good, bad, andi. 1S21. 
b. After an ill supper, he was shewed an i. bed 
Clarendo.n. 

II. ti. Not different; equal, even; identical, 

the same -1721. 3. Regarded as not mattering 

either way. Cf. 1 . 2. 1513. b. Of no conse- 
quence either way ; immaterial 1611. c. spec. 
Of an observance, etc.: That may be equally 
well observed or neglected; non-essentiM 

t^' am arm’d. And dangers are to me i. Jul. C. 

1. ill. 115. ^ b. Many baue sinned for a smal matter 
[mar^. thing iJ^Ecclus. xxvii. i. 

Hence Indi*nerent-ly adv. ME., -ness. 

B. sh. ti. One who is disinterested -1602. 

3. One who is neutral or unconcerned, esp. in 

religion or politics 1556. 3. pi. Things in- 

different; non-essentials (rare) i 6 st 6 . 

tC. adv. To some extent; moderately, toler- 
ably, fairly -1826. 

You have seen me act my part i. well Scott. 

Indiffere-ntiated, a. rare. 1878. [In- 3 .] 
Not differentiated ; not specialized. 
Indifferentism (indi-ferentiz’m). 1827. [f. 
Indifferent a. + -ism.] i. A spirit of in- 
difference professed and practised 1831. b. 
esp. Adiaphorism ; absence of zeal or interest in 
religious matters 1827. 2. Philos, A theory in 

which the characteristic differences of mind and 
matter are supposed to disappear 1866. Also, 
= Adiaphorism, Identism. 

I. b. His anxiety to promote Christian charity con- 
verted into i. PusEV. ^ So Indi'fferentist, one who 
professes or practise.s indifference, neutiality, or un- 
concern. 

Indifulvin (indi£y*lvin). 1865. [f. Indi- 
+ L. fulvus yellow + -IN.] Chem. A brittle, 
friable, reddish-yellow resin (C52H20N2OS), ob- 
tained from mdican. 

Ihdifuscin (-fz7*sin). 1859. [f. Indi- + L. 
fuscus dark -f -in.] Chem. A brown powder 
(C24H20N2O9) obtained from indican. 

Indigen, var. of Indigene. 

IJ Indi’gena. FL -nae. 1591. [L., f. indu- 
in, within + -gena ivorngen-, stem of gignere to 
beget. ] = Indigene sb. Hence Indi*genal a. = 
Indigenous ; sb. - Indigene sh. 

Indigence (i-ndid^ens). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. indigeniia; see INDIGENT and -ENCE.] ti. 
The fact or condition of wanting or needing (a 
thing); lack, deficiency; requirement -“1775* 

2. spec. Want of the means of subsistence; 
poverty, penury, destitution ME. ts* A want, 
a need -1694. 

a. As they bad before been reduced from affluence 
to i. Burke. So I'ndigency (In all senses). 

Indigene (i*ndidgfn). 1598. [a. F. indi- 

gene, ad. I^. indigena, i. indi- (indn-), ancient 
deriv. form of in prep. + gen-, gignere, in 


a (pass), ou (l<?«d). v (cut), g (Fr. ch^f). 9 (ever), si (/, eye). ^ (Fr. ean vie), i (sft). i (Fsyche). g (what), a (gt^t)^ 
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passive ‘ to be born tA. adj. = INDIGENOUS 
-1697. B. sb. Anative 1664. 

Indigenous (^indi*d2iii3s), a. 1646. [f. late 
L. indtgenus (f. tndigena : see prec.) + -OUS.] 
I. Born or produced naturally in a land or 
region; native to (the soil, region, etc.). b. 
transf. and fig. Inborn, innate 1864. 2. 

Native, vernacular 1844. 

1. Yet were they [Negroes] all transported from 
Africa.. and are not i. or proper natives of Ameiica 
Sir T. Browne, b. Joy and hope are emotions i. to 
the human mind 1864 2. I. schools H. H. Wilson. 

Hence Indi*genous-ly euiv., -ness. 

Indigent (rndid5ent), a. {sbd) ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. indigentem^ indigere to lack, f. indu^- 
(In- 2 ) + egere to want.] i. Lacking in what 
is requisite; wanting, deficient {arch.). Also 
with of. 2. spec. Lacking the necessaries of 
life; needy, poor ME. 3. sb. An indigent 
person 1563. 

I. How low, how little are the Proud, How i. the 
Great CR^Y. 2. I. faint Soules, past corporall toyle 
Shaks Hence I*ndigent-ly adv.^ -ness. 
■fLidige'St, a. {sb.) ME. [ad. L. indigestus 
unarranged, f. in- (In- 3) + digestus^ dlgerere.'] 
I, Undigested ; crude ; shapeless, confused ; 
unarranged -1806. 2, sb. A shapeless mass 

1595* 

I. A chaos rude and i. W. Browne. 2. yo/in 
V. vii. 26. 

Indigested (indid^e-sted), a. 1587. [f. 

In-® + Digested;)//, tz.] i. Not arranged; 
without form; shapeless, chaotic 1593. b. Not 
ordered in the mind; ill-considered 1587. 2. 

Not digested in the stomach 1620. ts- Not 
purified or rectified by heat ; crude, raw. 
WOTTON. t 4 - ‘ Not brought to suppuration ’ 
(J.) 1676. 

I. A rude and i. Chaos, or confusion of matters 
PuRCHAS. b. The wild and i. Notion of raising my 
Fortune De Foe. 

Indigestible (indid^e'stibl), a. 1528, 
(Earlier •f-abie.) [ad. L. hidigesiibilis ; see In- ^ 
and Digestible.] Incapable of being digest- 
ed, or difficult to digest ; not easily assimilated 
as food. ^ Also fig. and irons f. 
fig. Indigestable malice Purchas. Hence Indi- 
gestibrlityj Indige'stibleness. 

Indigestion (mdid^e’stysn). 1450. [a. 

F., ad. late L. indigesiionem; see In-® and 
Digestion.] i. Want of digestion; incapa- 
city of or difficulty in digesting food. Aho fig. 
b. with pi, A case or attack of indigestion 
1702. 2. Undigested condition ; disorder, im- 
perfection. Also, an instance of this. 165^ 

X. I. is learnedly spoken of as dyspepsia Beale. 
Indigestive (indidge'stiv), a. 1632. 
[In- 3 .] I. Suffering from indigestion ; tending 
to indigestion ; dyspeptic. ta. Not ready to 
digest offences. CoTTON. 

Indigitate (indi'dgit^it), v. 1617. [f. L. 
indigitai-t indigitare to call upon, invoke (a 
deity), etc. ; of obscure origin, erron. associated 
w. digittis finger.] fi. irons, a. To call, to in- 
dicate by a name. b. To pioclaim, declare. 
-1680. f 2. To point out with or as with the 
finger; to indicate -17x6. 3. mtr. To inter- 

lock like the fingers of two hands. 1835. 

I. b. The Scriptures did i. he would rise again the 
third day FIacket. a. Their lines did seeme to i. and 
point at our times Sir T. Browne.^ Hence Indigi- 
ta’tion, fthe action of indigitating; in Anat., in- 
terlocking of the fingers of two hands; hence, the 
mode of junction of muscle and tendon. 

Indiglucin (indiglz 7 ’sm). 1865. [f. Indi- 
+ Gr. y\vfcvs + -IN.] Chem. A light yellow 
‘sugar’, CflHioOc one of the constituents of 
indican. 

Indign (indoi'n), a. Now only ^oet. 1450. 
[a, F. indigne^ ad. L. indignus, f. (IN-*)^ -I- 
dignus worthy.] i. Unworthy; undeserving 
(arch.). 2. Unbecoming; fraught with shame 
or dishonour; 'disgraceful 1545. 

X. A cursyd foole and Indygne hounde Caxton.^ a. 
All indigne, and base aducrsities, make head against 
my Estimation Shaks. Hence +Indi*gn,ly adv. 
Indi'gnance. rare. 1590. [f. Indignant ; 
see -ANCE.] Indignation; the being indignant. 
So IndPgnancy (ran). 

Indignant (indi^gn^nt), a. 1590. [ad. L. 
indignantem, indignari to regard as unworthy, 
i.mdignus ; see Indign.] Affected with in- 
dignation; provoked to wrath by something 
unworthy, unjust, or ungrateful ; ‘ inflamed at 


once with anger and disdain ' (J.). Also fig. 
of things. 

Full of fiers fury and i. hate To him he turned 
Spenser. Jig. His seat. .1. spurns the cottage from 
the green Goldsm. Hence Indi'gnantly adv. 
Indignation i^indign^i-Jan). ME. [ad. L. 
indign ationem, or immed. a. F.] fi- The 
action of counting or treating as unworthy of 
regard ; disdain, contempt -1530. 2. Anger 

at what is unworthy or wrongful ; wrath ex- 
cited by a sense of wrong, or by meanness, in- 
justice, wickedness, or misconduct ; righteous 
or dignified anger ME. ts- The turning of 
the stomach against unwelcome food, etc. 
-1668. 

2. Go, my puple .be hid a Util while, to the tyme 
that passe myn indignacioun Wyclif Isa. xxvi. 20. 
So great was the i. against Wolsey Froude. fig. 
Ready mounted are they to spit forth Their Iron i. 
’gainst^your walles Shaks. 

tlndi'gnify, v. 1595. [f. L. indignus + 

-FV.] To treat with indignity ; to dishonour ; 
to represent as unworthy -1743. 

Indignity (indi*gniti). 1584. [ad. L. in- 
digniiaiem, f. indignus f\ ti- The being un- 
worthy; unworthiness. In //., Unworthy 
qualities. -1677. t2. The quality of being 

unbecoming, dishonourable, or disgraceful ; 
want of dignity or honour. b. Disgraceful 
conduct ; a disgraceful act. -1766, 3. Un- 

worthy treatment; contemptuous or insolent 
usage. With an and pi. : A slight ; an insult 
or affront. 1584. t4. = Indignation 2. 

-•1784, 

I. Accept my Zeale, and pardon mine Indignltie 
Sylvester, 2. Oh, x. ! oh, blot To honour and religion! 
Milt. Sams, 411. 3. Their contempts and indignities 
offered to our Countrey and Prince Hakluyt. 4. 
God . . took this their affront in high i, F uller. 

Indigo (i-ndig^), sb. {a.) 1555. [Occurs 
from i6th c. in two forms indico, indigo ; f. L. 
indicum (Pliny), a. Gr. Iv 8 ik 6 v the blue Indian 
dye, lit. ‘ the Indian (substance) adj. neut, 
used subst.] i. A substance obtained in the 
form of a blue powder from plants of the genus 
Indigofera, N. O. Legummosx, and largely 
used as a dye. 

It is produced by the decomposition of the glucoside 
Indican, which exists also in woad and various other 
plants. Its essential constituent is indigo-blue; be- 
sides which, however, commercial or crude indigo 
contains indigo-red, indigo-brown, and some earthy 
matters (indigo-gluten). 

b. pi. Sorts or samples of indigo 1609. 2. 
A plant from which indigo is obtained. In DIGO- 
PLANT, including several species oilndigofera\ 
esp. /, iincioriOt I, Anil, and /. floribunda 
1600. 3. The colour yielded by indigo, 

reckoned by Newton as one of the seven pris- 
matic or primary colours 1622. 

B. adj. (attnb. use of 3.) Of a deep violet- 
blue colour 1856. 

A sky of. .a streaky i. hue H. S. Wilson. 

Comb. ; i.-berTy, the fruit of Randia latifolia and 
R. aculeata, fiom which a blue dye is obtained; 
-brown, a brown resinous substance, a mixture of 
inUihumin and indiretin, existing in ail kinds of com- 
mercial i.; -carmine, indigo-disulphonate of sodium 
or potassium, used for dyeing silk and as a w-ater- 
colour; -copper, the mineral Covelline ; -jfincb = 
Indigo-bird; -gelatine, -gluten, the glutinous 
matter found in commercial i. ; -green, a green sub- 
stance obtained from i. by adding potash to an 
alcoholic solution of an alkaline hyposulphmdigotate ; 
■purple, purple obtained from i. by the action of 
fused sodium sulphate; -pnrpurin, -red, synonyms 
of Indirubin; -snake (//.i*.), the gopher-snake; 
-yellow, ‘ a substance produced by heating hypo- 
sulphindi^otate of calcium with lime-water in contact 
with air ; it is a transparent yellow mass (Watts), 

I*ndigo-t)i rd. 1864. A N. American bird, 
a specie.^ of finch, Cyanospiza cyanea., family ' 
Fringillidx, the male of which has the head 
and upper parts of rich indigo-blue. 

Indigoblue. 1712. A. sb. i. The blue- 
violet colour of indigo. 2. The blue colouring 
matter of indigo, also called indigotm, crystal- 
lising in fine right rhombic prisms of blue colour 
and metallic lustre; pure indigo 1838. B. adj. 
Of the blue colour of indigo 1836. 

Indigogen (i ndig^^idzan'). 1838. ff. Indi- 
go -I- -GEN ‘producing’.] Chem. Anobs. name 
for Indigo-white. 

Indigometer (mdig^?'m/'t9x). 1828. [f. as 
prec. Hh -METER.] An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the strength of indigo, So Indigo*metryi 


the art or method of determining the colouring 
power of mdigo. 

Indigo-plant. 1757. A plant yielding 
indigo; spec, a plant of the genus Indigofera. 
I*ndigotate. 1838. [f. as next + -ate. 1 ] 
Chem. A salt of indigotic acid ; a nitrosali- 
cylate. 

Indigotic (indig/*tik), a. 1838. [f. as In- 
DIGOTin + -IC.] Of, pertaining to, or pro- 
duced from indigo. 

I. acid, = Anilic acid. 

Indigotin (i-ndig<9tin). 1838. [f. Indigo + 
t euphonic + -IN.J Chem. = Indigo-blue. 
Also attnb. and Co 7 nb. 

Indigo-white. 1874. Chem. Reduced or 
deoxidized indigo, also called leucindigo, a 
white crystalline powder obtained by reduction 
from commercial indigo; it is re-converted 
by oxidation to indigo-blue. 

Indilitimin (indi,hiw*min). 1865. [f. Indi- 
+ L. humus soil -f- -IN. ] Chem. A product of the 
decomposition of indican, which occurs with 
indiretin in indigo-brown, 
findidatory, 2. rare. 1654. [In- 3 .] Not 
dilatory. 

flndi'ligence, 1496. [ad. L. indiligeniza; 
see In-® and Diligence.] i. Want of dili- 
gence -1658. 2. Want of attention -1651. So 
tIndiTigent a. idle, slothful ; inattentive, tin* 
di'ligently adv. 

Indiine*nsional, a. [In- 3 .] Having no 
dimensions. Tait 

tindimi-nisbable, it. 1641. [In-S.] 

That cannot be diminished or lessened -1799. 
Indin (i*ndin). 1845. U- Ind- indigo- + 
-IN.] Chem. A crystalline substance of a beau- 
tiful rose-colour, isomeric with indigo-blue. 
Indirect (indire*kt), a. ME. [a. F., or ad. 
L. indirectus; see In-® and Direct.] Not 
direct. i. Of a way, etc. : Not straight ; 
crooked ; devious ; of a movement : Oblique. 
(Chiefly fig.) 1474. b. Of actions, etc. : Not 
straightforward ; not fair and open ; crooked, 
deceitful, corrupt 1570. 2. Not taking the 

straight or nearest course to the end aimed at ; 
roundabout 1584. b. Logic. 1727. c. Pol. 
Eco 7 i. Of taxation : Not levied directly upon 
the person on whom it ultimately falls i8or. 

3. Gram. Of speech or narration : Put in a 

reported form, not in the speaker’s own words; 
oblique ; opp. to direct 1866. 4. Not directly 

aimed at or attained ; not immediately result- 
ing from an action or cause 1823. 

1. Heauen knowes..By what by-pathes, and i. 
crook’d- ways I met this Crowne Shaks. b. Livings 
. . may not by corrupt and i. Dealings be transferred 
to other Uses 1570. 2. Implicite or i. proofs Water- 
land. b. /. Modes, of syllogisms, .are the five last 
modes of the first figuie. .It is the conveision of the 
conclusion which renders the modes i. 1727. Showing 
that something impossible or absurd follows from 
contradicting our conclusion is called i. demonstration 
Abp. Thomson, c. They [i. taxes] consist in the levy 
of imposts on articles of consumption [etc.] Rogers. 

4. Happiness is not the direct aim, but the i. con- 
sequence of the good government Jowett. Hence 
Indire*ct-ly adv., -ness. 

Indire*cted, a. rare. 1601. [In- 3 .] Not 
directed or guided -1819. 

Indirection (indire^kjan). 1595. [f. In- 
direct, after Direction.] i. Indirect move- 
ment or action; roundabout means or method 
1602. 2. Want ofstraightforwardness in action; 
deceit; malpractice. 

X. And thus doe we.. By indirections finde directions 
out Hand. ii. i. 65. 2. JtU. C. iv. iii. 75. 

Indiretin (indirrtin). 1865. [f. Indi- + 
Gr. ftrjTLvrj resin + -IN.] Che 7 }i. A dark-brown 
shining resin, one of the components of indigo- 
brown, obtained from indican. 

Indirubin (indirw*bin). 1859. [f. Indi- h- 
L. ruber red -h -IN.] Chem. A substance, iso- 
meric with indigo-blue, obtained by decomposi- 
tion of indican. Also called indigo-purpurin 
and indigo-red. 

Indiscernible (indiz 5 -jmbT). Also 
1635. [f. In-® + Discernible; cf. Y.indiscern- 
ahltf\ A. adj. i. Incapable of being discerned ; 
imperceptible, undiscoverable. 2. Indistin- 
guishable, Ohs. or arch, 1646. 

1. A rapid look, i, by male eye Read®. 

B. sb. I. An animal, etc. that cannot be 
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discerned by the senses. Kirby, a, Metafh. A 
thing that cannot be distinguished from some 
other thing or things 1717. 

2. Where there is no difference, there is no activity, 
and hence no substance or individuality. ^ This is the 
meaning of the celebrated ‘ iaentity of indiscer.nibles ’ 
E. Cairo. Hence IndisceTnibleness. Indis- 
ce'mibly adv . 

tlndisce-rpible, tr. 1659. = Indis- 

CERPTIBLE -1839. Hence flndiscerpibi lity, 
tlndisceTpibleness. flndisceTpibly adv. 

indiscerptible (indiso-jptib'l), a. 1736. 
[In- 5 .] Incapable of being divided into parts; 
not destructible by dissolution of parts. 

The soul has no parts to he separated ; in Butler’s 
phrase, it is i. 1848. Hence Indiscerptibi'Hty, 
Indisce*:^tibleness. Indisce*rptibly adv, 
IndiscipHnable (indi-siplmabT), a. 1600. 
[In- 3 .] Incapable of being disciplined; in- 
tractable. 

Indiscipline (indi’siplin). 1783. [In- 3 ,] ^ 

Absence or lack of discipline; want of the 
order and method acquired by training. 
Indiscoverable (indisko'varabl), a, 1640. 
[In- Not discoverable; tmdiscoverable. 
fiidiscovered, a. [In- s.] Not discovered. 
Cowley. 

flndiscO’Very. 1629. [In- 3 .] Non-dis- 
covery -1646. 

Indiscreet (indiskr^t), a. ME. [prob. a. F. 
indiscrete •Crete, or ad. L. indiscreius, in a 
med.L, sense; see Discreet a. Cf. Indis- 
crete.] ti. Without sound judgement -1675. 
3. Imprudent in speech or action; inconsider- 
ate; unadvised 1588. 

I. I. chroniclers 1617. 2. It would ill become me 

to be vaine, i., or a foole iv, ii. 31. Hence 

Indiscree‘t-ly adv., -ness. 

Indiscrete (indiskrf't), a, 1608. [ad. L. 
indiscretus unseparated; see In-^ and Dis- 
crete, and cf. prec.] ti. Not distinctly dis- 
tinguishable from contiguous objects or parts 
-1661, a. Not divided into distinct parts 
1782. 

a. Next all was water, all a chaos i.^ 1883. _ Hence 
Indiscre’tely adv. without separation or division. 
Indiscretion (iudiskre'Jon). ME. [a. F., 
ad. late L. indiscretionem\ see In-® and DIS- 
CRETION.] I. Want of discretion; in early 
use, chiefly, want of discernment or discrimina- 
tion; in later, want of judgement ; imprudence. 
3. An indiscreet act or step. (Sometimes 
eupkem., for an immoral act or practice.) 1601. 
a. A youth, gu'Ity only of an i. Macaulay. 

Indiscriminate (indiskri’min/c), a. 1597. 
[In-®.] I. Of things: Not marked by dis- 
crimination or discernment ; done without mak- 
ing distinctions ; confused, promiscuous 1649. 
3. Of persons: Undiscriminating; making no 
distinctions 1792. 3. quasi-tzifz/. Indiscrimi- 

nately 1597. 

I. I. vengeance 1777, slaughter Thirlwall, censure 
and applause Stanley, a. An i, admirer 1840, Hence 
IndiscriTninate-ly adv., -ness. 
Indiscriminating (indiskri'min<?itig), a. 
1754. [In- ®.] Not discriminating. Hence 
Indiscri'minatingly adv. 

Indiscrimination (ind iskrimin^'Jbn). 1649. 
[In-®.] The fact of not discriminating; the 
condition of not being discriminated; absence 
of distinction; want of discernment. 
Indiscriminative (mdiskri*minfitiv), a. 
1854. [In-®.] Not characterized by, or in- 
clined to, discrimination. So f Indiscri’mina- 

lively adv. 1684, 

flndiscii'ssed, a. rare, 1534. [In- 3 .] Un- 
discussed -1631. 

tl^ndlsh, a. 1548. [f. Ind + -rsH^.] = 
Indian a. -1601. 

Indispensable (indispe'nsab’I), a. (s3.) 
Also t’ible. 1533. [ad. med.L. indispensahilis ; 
see In-® and Dispensable.] Not to be dis- 
pensed with. •f'l. Not subject to eccl. dispen- 
sation; not to be permitted, allowed, or con- 
doned -1654. a. Of a law, duty, etc. : That 
cannot be remitted, set aside, or neglected 
$. That cannot be done without ; 
absolutely necessary or requisite. Const, to, 
for. 1696. 4. si. An indispensable thing or 

person 1681 ; pU (colloq. euphemism) Trousers 


cesmous and l Bp. Hall. 2. Our obligations to obey 
ad God’s commands . .are absolute and 1. Butler. 3. 
The knowledge of anatomy is i. to him 1793. Hence 
Indispensabi'iity, Indispemsableness. In- 
dispensably adv . 

tliidispe*rsed, a. rare. 1647. [In- 3 .] Un- 
dispersed -1685. 

Indispose (indispd’a-z), v. 1657. [f. In-^ 
4* Dispose ■&.] i. To put out of the proper 
disposition for some action or result ; to render 
unfit or incapable; to disqualify. 2. To put 
outof health, disorder. (See Indisposed.) 1694. 
3. To affect with mental indisposition, dis- 
incline, render averse or unwilling 1692. 4. 

To cause to be unfavourably disposed ; to set 
at variance. (Now unusual) 1748. 5. I’o 

render not liable or subject {to something) 
1822. 

I. Not to get one’s Sleep. .indisposes one.. for the 
Day 1863. 3. Indisposing landlords to let long leases 
of farms Malthus. 4. Polemical conversations., 
certainly do i., for a time, the contending parties to- 
wards each other Chesterf. 5. Inoculation indisposes 
the constitution to infection 1830. 

Indisposed (indispJn'zd), ppl. a, late ME. 
[f. In-® -t Disposed.] f i. Not put in order, 
out of order -1691. T3. Unfitted, unqualified 

-1646. ts- Evilly disposed, ill-conditioned 
1464-1597. 4, Out of health, unwell ; not very 

well (Mostly predicative.) Shaks. 5. Not 
disposed or inclined mentally or physically; 
unwilling, unfriendly (now rare) 1646. t6. 

Not disposed ofx66g. 

Hence Indispo'setoess (now rare or Oh.), the 
condition of being indisposed ; indisposition, 
Indispositioii(i;ndispJ2i*j3n). 1440. [In - 3 .] 
The fact or condition of being indisposed, ti. 
Want of adaptation; unfitness; incapacity , 
-1750. fs. Want of apt arrangement; dis- 
placement or misplacement ; disorder -1677, ' 
f 3. Evil disposition 1553. 4. Disordered bodily 
condition ; ailment ; esp, of a slight character , 
1598, 5. Disinclination, unwillingness 1594. 

6 . The state of being unfavourably disposed to 
or towards 1647. 7- The condition of not being 
liable or subject (mod.). 

4. .A long i. of Health hath much hindred . . me Hale. ■ 
S. A great i. to praj'er 1628. 6. An i. to the interests ' 
of Ireland Burke. 7. The two substances showed an 
I to combine {mod.). 

Indisputable (indi'spiwtab’I, indispiw'tab’I) , 
a. 1551. [ad. late L. indisputabilis; see In-® 
and Disputable.] i. That cannot be dis- ; 
puted ; unquestionable. fs. Undisputing. ^ 
Richardson. Hence Indisputability, In- 
disputableness. Indisputably adv. 
flndispa’ted, a. 1643. [In- 3 .] Not dis- ^ 
puted -1804. ' 

Indissociable (indis^u’JiaVl), a. 1855. 
[In- ®.] Incapable of being dissociated. 
Indissoluble (indi*s/li/?b’l, indi?^-li?^b’l), 
a. 1542, [ad. L. see In-® and 

Dissoluble.] Not dissoluble, i. That can- 
not be dissolved or decomposed ; that cannot 
be destroyed, put an end to, or abolished ; in- 
destructible 1568. ta. That cannot be dis- 
solved in a liquid. (Repl. by Insoluble.) 
-1794. b. That cannot be melted or liquefied. 

? Obs, 1751. 3. That cannot be dissolved, un- 

done, or broken; firm, stable, lasting. (The 
prevailing sense.) 1542. 

r. Well fenced with* an i. wall Hollakd. 2. b. 
Some bodies, L by heat, can set the furnace and 
crucible at defiance Johnson. 3. An i. tye Shaks., 
chain of circumstances Prieotley. ^ Hence Indis- 
solubility (indi*Sj^l-, indis^ liwbiiiti), Indissoluble- 
ness, the quality of being L Indissolubly adv, 

flndissodvable, a. Also f-ible. 1531. 
[In-®.] = Indissoluble (in all senses) -1788. 
Hence tIndissolvabPlity, •flndissodvable- 
ness, tindisso’lvably eidv. 
tlndi’Stance. 1624. [ad. med.L. indistan- 
tia\ cf. In-® and Distance.] The quality or 
character of being ‘indistant’. So tlndi*stancy. 
-1659. 

tladi'Stant, a. 1644. [ad. late or med.L. 
indistans, -stantem, tr. Gr. aSidcTTaTos ; see 
In-® and Distant.] i. Not distant, not 
separated by an interval ; continuous. 3. With- 
out material extension. Cud worth. Hence 
fIndPstantly adv, 

ladistinct (indistrgkt), a. late ME. [ad. L. 

see In-® and Distinct.] i. Not 


seen or heard clearly; confused, blurred ; hence, 
faint, dim, obscure. Also transf. Also of the 
act of perception, or a perceiving faculty, 2. 
Not distinct ; not kept separate or apart in 
the mind or perception ; not clearly defined 
or marked off 1604. 3. Of judgement or action ; 
Not distinguishing between ditterent things; 
undiscriminating, indiscriminate. Now rare 
or Ohs. 1650. 

I. The public haunt.. Hums i. Thomson. An i. 
recollection Jowett. 2. Three sacred persons in 
Trinitie, distinguished really, and yet L essentially 
1604. 3. Some in an i. voracity eating almost any Sir 
T. Browne. So Indistinctly adv . 1420. 

flhdisti*nctible, a. [f. In- s + distinctible, 
f. L. distinct-, distingueie + -IBLE.] Undis- 
tinguishable. Warton. 

Ind^tinction (indisti*gkJon). Now rare. 
1624. [In-®.] I. The fact of not distinguish- 
ing. 3. The condition or fact of not being 
distinct or different ; undistinguishableness 
1644. ts. Indistinctness, obscurity, dimness 
“I 79 S« 

I, That scandalous i. between the worthy and the 
worthless 1768. 2. In a body there cannot be i. of 

parts, but each must possesse his own portion of parts 
Jer. Tavlor. 

j Indistinctive (indisti'qktiv), a. 1699. 

I [In-®.] 1. Not distinguishing; undiscnmi- 

nating. 2. Without distinctive character or 
features 1846. Hence Indisti*nctive 4 y adv., 

\ -ness. 

i Indisti-nctness. 1727. [f. Indistinct a. 
4* -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
indistinct; obscurity, dimness. 

The ambiguity or i. of terms Whately. I. of outline 
z88o. 

Indistinguishable (indisti-qgwijab’l), a. 
1606. [In-®.] I. Incapable of being discrimi- 
nated or recognized as different from something 
else, or from each other 1658. b. transf. Of 
which the parts are not distinguishable 1606. 
2. That cannot be clearly perceived; not dis- 
cernible; imperceptible 1642. 

1. The true seeds of Cypresse and Ramplons are i. by 
old eyes Sir T. Browne. b. You whorson i, Curre 
Shaks. a. The.. i. lapse of time Coleridge. Hence 
IndistinguisbabMity, Indisti’nguisbiableness. 
Indisti'nginsbably adv . 

! Indisti’Uguislied, a. Now rare, 1605. 
[In-®.] Not distinguished; undistinguished, 
tlndisti-nguishing, a, 1828, [In- 3 .] Un- 
discriminating; as, i, liberalities. (WEBSTER.) 
Indistiibutable (indistri’biwtab’l), a:. 1847. 
[In- ®.] That cannot be distributed, 
i ladisturbable (indist^ubab’l), a, 1660. 

i [In- 3.] Incapable of being disturbed. 
Indisturbance (indistoubans). Now rare, 
1659. [In-®.] Absence of disturbance; quiet- 

ness, tranquillity. 

flndi'tcli, V, 1597. [f. In- 1 or 2 4. Ditch 
sb.~] I. trans. To cast into or bury in (or as in) 
a ditch -1630. 3. To surround with a ditch; 

I to entrench -1610. 

Indite (indai't), v, [ME. endite, a. OF. 
endiier ; — L. type Hndictare ; see Indict v.'^'] 
ti. trans. == DICTATE v, i. Also absol. -1815. 
t3. = Dictate v. 2. -1709. 3. To put into 

words, compose (a poem, etc.); to express or 
describe in a literary composition ME. Also 
I absol, or intr, 4. trans. To put into written 
words, to pen ; to set down in writing. In 
later use, passing into 3. ME. TJs. Catachr, 
for invite, Rom, 6* ful. II. iv. 135. 

3. He hadde demised his artycles so wysely, and 
endicted the[m] so well More. My heart js inditing 
a good matter Ps. xlv. 1. 4. To endite Tickets for 

the Bear-garden Marvell. Hence Indi’tement, 
composition in prose or verse. Indi'ter, one who 
indites, composes, or dictates ; an author, writer, etc. 

Indium (i’ndinm). 1864. [f. radical of 

ind-icum Indigo + -ivm, after sodium, etc. ; 
in reference to the two indigo lines which form 
the characteristic spectrum of the metal.] 
Chem, A soft silver-white metal ^ of extreme 
rarity, occurring in association with zinc and 
other metals; discovered by means of spectrum 
analysis in the zinc-blende of Freiberg. Symbol 
In. Also attrib. 

Indivertible (indivSut^b’l), a, 1821. [f- 
In- * + divertihlel\ Incapable of being diverted 
or turned aside. 


»■ [He] absolutely conde mnes this marriage as in- 
ae (man). ^ a (ptiss). an (bwd). v (cwt), e (Fr. ch^f). » (evdr). ri (/, eye)* 9 (Fr. eau vie), i [szt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), g 
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flndivi’dable, a. 1602. [In- s.] Indivisible 
-1637. 

findivi'ded, a. 1563. [In- 3.] Undivided 
-1695. 

Individtial (indivi'diz^ial). ME. [f. med.L. 
i-ndividualis, f. i7zdividuusmd.vnsih\Q, insepara- 
ble (see Individuum) + -al ; cf. F. indivi- 
duel^ 

A. adj. f X. One in substance or essence; in- 
divisible -1678. ta. Inseparable -1667. 3* 

Existing as a separate indivisible entity; nu- 
merically one, single ; particular, special 1613. 
fb. Identical, selfsame, very same -1804. 4. 

Distinguished from others by attributes of its 
own 1646. 5. Characteristic of an individual 

1605. 

1. The holy and indiuiduall Trinltie 1623. a. To 
have thee by my side Henceforth an i. solace dear 
Milt. P, L. iv. 486. 3 Every man in his physical 

nature is one i. single agent Butler. A determination 
in each i. man to go his own way Froude. b. Which 
I do believe to be this i. Book 1701. 4. He is so 

quaint and so i. in his views 1894. 5. As touching the 
Manners of learned men, it is a thing personal! and 
individual! Bacon. 

B. sb, ti. Inseparable things ; see A. 2. 

-1661. 3. A single object or thing, or a group 

of things regarded as a unit; a single member 
of a class, group, or number 1605. b. Logic 
and M&taph, An object which is determined by 
properties peculiar to itself and cannot be sub- 
divided into others of the same kind ; spec, in 
Logic, An object included in a species, as a 
species is in a genus 1628. c. Zool. and BoU A 
single member of a species ; a single specimen 
of an animal or plant 1859. Biol, An 

organism regarded as having a separate exis- 
tence 1776, 3. A single human being, as opp. 
to Society, the Family, etc. 1626. b. A human 
being, a person. (Now chiefly vulgar or dis- 
paraging.) 1742. t4. Short for i, person ; 

person, personality, self-^iSoo. 

%. That individuals die, his will ordains Dryden. 
3. b. The i. whom I desired to meet Kane. 

Individualism (indivi‘di«ializ’m). 1835. 
[a, F. individitalisme, or f. Individual + 
-ISM.] I. Self-centred feeling or conduct as 
a principle; free and independent individual 
action or thought; egoism. 3. The social 
theory which advocates the free and indepen- 
dent action of the individual. Opp. to Col- 
lectivism and Socialism. 1884. 3. = In- 
dividuality 2, 3. 1854. 4. Philos, a. The 

doctrine that reality is constituted of individual 
entities, b. The doctrine that the self is the 
only knowable existence ; egoism 1877. 

Indivi'dualist. 1840. [f. Individual + 
-1ST.] An adherent of individualism. Also 
attrib, or as adj. Hence Indivi duali’stic a, of 
or pertaining to individualism or individualists. 

Individuality (individi«<,3e*liti). 1614. [f. 
as prec. + -ITY.] i. The state or quality of 
being indivisible or inseparable ; an indivisible 
or inseparable entity 1645. a. The fact or con- 
dition of existing as an individual; separate 
and continuous existence 1658. 3. The aggre- 
gate of properties peculiar to an individual; the 
sura of the attributes which distinguish an 
object from others of the same kind ; individual 
character, b. Idiosyncrasy. 1614. c. fl. In- 
dividual characteristics 1647. 4. An individual 
personality 1775. 

t. There ou;§:ht to be an i. in Mariage Milt. jj. 
The Puritan 1. is nowhere so overiiowerin|f as m 
Milton 187^, 4. Here sit poor I, with nothing but 

my own solitary i. Johnson. 

Individualize (indivi •diwi^biz), v. 1637. 
[f. as prec. + -IZE.] i. trans. To render in- 
dividual; to characterize by distinctive marks 
or qualities ; to mark out from other persons 
or things. Also absol, 3. To specify, particu- 
larize. Also absol, 1656, 

t. The peculiarities which i. and distinguish the 
humour of Addison 1805. Hence I'ndividiiallza*- 
tion. 

Individually (indivrdiwjMi), adzf. 1597* 
[-I-Y 2.1 ti. Indi visibly ; inseparably, un- 
dividedly -1627. 9. In individual identity. 

? Obs, 1624. 3. Personally; in an individual 

capacity 1660. 4. In an individual or distinc- 

tive manner ; as single persons or things ; each 
by each, one by one ; opp. to collectively 164.x. 

t. An attribute . . i. proper to the Godhead Hakewill. 


2 . Phr. I. the same, identically the same, 7. different, 
diiferent as individuals (though possibly of the same 
species). ^ 4 . The sacrifice which they collectively 
made was i. repaid to them Jowett, 

Indivi'duate, ppl, a. 1606. [ad. med.L. 
ifidividuatus', see next.] •j-io Undivided, in- 
divisible, inseparable -1751. 3. Rendered in- 

dividual ; individualized [arch.) 1606. 
Individuate (indivi-dm,eit), v, 1614. [f. 
med.L. individuare to render individual, f. L. 
hidividuus', see -ATE®.] i. trans. To form 
into an individual entity 1646. 3. To give an 

individual character to ; to distinguish from 
others of the same species; to individualize; to 
single out 1614. ts. To appropriate to an in- 
dividual, Trapp. 

1, There was a semlnality and contracted Adam in 
the rib, which.. was individuated into Eve Sir T. 
Browne. 2 . Circumstances i. actions 1641. _ Hence 
Indivi’dnatorj one who or that which individuates. 

Individuation (i:ndividi«i^i*j3n). 1628. 
[ad. med.L. individuationem\ see prec.] i. 
The action or process of individuating, spec. 
in Scholastic Philosophy, The process leading 
to individual existence, as distinct from that of 
the species. 2. The condition of being an in- 
dividual; individuality, personal identity 1642. 

3. a. Biol. The sum of the processes on which 

the life of the individual depends 1867. b. The 
unification of parts or forces necessary to con- 
stitute an individual or organic unity. Mivart. 
fladividudty. 1605. [ad. med.L. individui- 
tatem, f. L. indvviduus.'\ i. The quality of 
being indivisible -1695. 3. The quality that 

constitutes an individual -1656. 
flndivi’duous, a. 1642. [f. L. individuus 
undivided, indivisible + -OUS,J Of undivided 
nature; indivisible. More. 

II Individuum (indivi*di^^iium). PI. -a, -urns. 
1555. [L., adj. neut. sing, used subst. ; see 
In- ® and Dividuous.] 1. The indivisible; an 
indivisible entity 1599; tan atom -1706. 3, 

Logic. A member of a species 1555. 3. An in- 
dividual person or thing 1591. 

2 . Phr. /. vagumx something indicated as an in- 
dividual, without specific identification; From par- 
ticular propositions nothing can be concluded, because 
the Indivtdua vaga are. .barren Pope. 
flndivi’nity. [In- 3.] Absence of divine 
character. Sir T, Browne. 

Indivisible (indivi *zi VI). ME. [ad. late 
L. indivisibilis\ see In-® and Divisible.] 

A. adj. Not divisible; incapable of being 
divided, distributed, or tseparated. 

Dominion (that is) supreme power is i., insomuch 
as no man can serve two Masters Hobbes. 

B. sb. That which is indivisible; an infinitely 
small particle or quantity 1644. 

One instant or i. of time Digby, Method ofir^ 
divisibUs : a method of calculating^ areas, volumes, 
etc., based on the conception of indi visibles, published 
by Bonaventura in 1635. Hence Indivisibi'lity, 
Indivi'sibleness. IndivPsibly adv. 
Indivision (indivi’jan). 1624. [ad. late L. 
zndivisionem.'] Absence of division; undivided 
condition, 

Indo-1 (iradtf), comb. f. Gr. *lvB6s, L. 
Indns, employed in modem compounds, in 
which it qualifies another word, sb. or adj., or 
denotes the combination of Indian with some 
other characteristic (chiefly ethnological) ; as 
I.-Britisht -Briton, -English, etc. ; I.-Chinese, 
belonging to Further India, or the region 
between India and China; etc, 

Indo- 2. Bef. a vowel ind-. [f. Gr. Ti'Sus, 
L. Indus, as root of itidicutn, Indigo.] Chem. 
A formative of names of compound bodies re- 
lating to indigo, or belonging to the Indole 
group ; see Indogen, etc. 
tIndO'Cible, a. 1555. [In- s.] Incapable of 
being taught or instructed ; unteachable -1774. 
Hence flndocibi'lity, tlndo'cibleness. 
Indocile (indJa-sail, -d^’sil), a. 1603. [a. 
F., or ad. L. indocilisI\ Unwilling or unapt 
to be taught; not readily submitting to in- 
struction or guidance; intractable. Hence In- 
docility (ind<?si*llti) 1648. 

Indoctrinate (ind^-ktrin^^t), v. Also fen-. 
1578. [f, L. type *indoctrinare, -inat- ; see In-® 
and Doctrine.] i. trans. To imbue with 
learning, to teach, b. To instruct in a subject, 
principle, etc. 1656. c. To imbue with a doc- 
trine, idea, or opinion 1832. d. To bring into 


a knowledge of something 1841. 3. To teach, 

inculcate (a subject, etc.) [rare) 1800. 

I. They axe altogether unlearned, even the Priests 
meanly indoctrinated Heylin. c. Fully indoctrinated 
with a sense of the magnitude of their office M. Arnold. 
Hence Indo ctrina*tion, instruction ; formal teach- 
ing. var. tIndo*ctrine v. 1450. 

Lndo-Europe'an. 1813. [f. Indo- 1 + 

European.] 

A. adj. Common to India and Emope; 
appHed to the great family or class of cognate 
languages (also called Indo-Germanic and 
Aryan, q. v.) spoken over the greater part of 
Europe and extending into Asia as far as 
northern India, and to the race or its divisions 
using one or other of these languages, b. Per- 
taining or belonging to the Indo-European 
family of languages or peoples, as Indo- 
European root, philology, culture, etc. 

B. sb. A member of the Indo-European race ; 
an Aryan 1871. 

Indogen (i-nd^d^^). 1886. [f. Indo- 2 + 
-GEN I.] Chem. A name for the group 

the double molecule of which 


(di-indogen) constitutes indigo-blue. Indo*- 
genide, any compound of i. with another 
radical. 

I ndo-Ge*nnan, a. rare. i8a6. « next. 
I-ndo-Genna-nic, a. 1835. [f. Indo- ^ + 
Germanic, ad. Ger. indogermanisch.'\ — 
Indo-European a., Aryan a. (The term is 
faulty as not including Celtic.) Hence Imdo- 
Ge*rmanist, a student of Indo-(^rmanic philo- 
logy. 

Indoin (i*ndi?iin). 1884. [f. Indo - 2 4. -in.] 
Chem. A blue dye-stuff, related to indigo. 

Indole (i’ndM). Also {improp.) indol. 
1869. [f. Ind(o-® + -OLE, from L. oleum.'] 

Chem. A cryst^izable substance, also called 
keiole, formed in large shining colourless 
laminse, having a pecuhar odour; it is obtained 
artificially by reduction of indigo-blue; pi. 
alkylated derivatives of indole. 

J. group, the group including indole, isatin, indigo, 
and related compounds and derivatives. 

Indolence (i*nd^lens), 1603. [a. F., or ad. 
L. indoleniia freedom from pain.] ti. In- 
sensibility to pain; want of feeling -1723. fa. 
Freedom from pain ; a neutral state, in which 
neither pain nor pleasure is felt “1751. 3* The 
disposition to avoid trouble ; love of ease ; lazi- 
ness ; sluggishness 1710. 

2. 1. is like the state of a sleeping Man Stanley. 

3. Some men fail as preachers through intellectual i. 
1^8. So tl'xidolency, in all senses. 

Indolent (imd^lent), a. (sb.) 1663. [ad. 

late L. indolentem, f. in- (IN- ®) 4- dolens 
grieving.] i. Path. Causing no pain, painless; 
esp. in i. tumour, ulcer, a. Averse to toil or 
exertion ; slothful, lazy, idle 1710. f 3. sb. An 
indolent person -1810. 

2. A good-natured i. Man Steele. Hence I*n- 
dolent-ly adv., -ness. 

||Indoles (rnd<7lfz). rare. 1673. \h.,i.tndu- 
in, within 4- to grow (cf, ADULT, etc.).] 
Innate (quality or character. 

Indolme (imd^loin). 1884. [f. Indole 4- 
-ine.] Chem. A polymer of indole, formed by 
heating leucindigo with barium hydrate, zinc- 
dust, and water, crystallizing in long bright 
yellow needles. 

tIndo*mable, a. rare. 1450. [ad. L. in- 
domahilis, f. in- (In-®) + domare to tame.] 
Untameable -1728. 


Indomitable (ind^^'mitab’l'), a. 1634. [ad, 
late L. indomitabilis, f. in- (In- ®) 4- domitare 
to tame.] i. Untameable. ? Obs. 3. That 
cannot be overcome or subdued by labour, 
difficulties, or opposition; unyielding. Usually 
approbative. (The ordinary use.) 1830. 

I. I. pride Scott, a. I. strength 1830, energy 1865. 
Hence Indomitabi'lity, Indo'mitableness, the 
quality of being i. Indo'mitably adv. 
Indonesian (xndnn7*Jian), 1881. [f. Indo -1 
4- Gr. vTfaos island + -IAN.] a. adj. Of or 
belonging to the East Indian islands. b. sb. 
An inhabitant of these islands. 


Indoor, in-door (i-ndSa.i), {adv.) 1711. 
[For earlier within-door (Bacon),] t. Pertain- 
ing to the interior of a house, etc. ; situated or 
done within doors or under cover, b. Within 


SCGer.Kffln). ^(Fr.iww). fl (Ger. «(Fr. d«ne). »(c«rl). e (e.) (thore). e (reia). ^(Fr.faire). 5 (ftr, fern, rarth). 
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the workhouse or poorhouse 1864. a. adv. = 
next, Tennyson. 

X. b. I. and outdoor poor 1864* I. relief Fawcett. 

Indoors, in-doors (ijndSs'jz), aJz^. 1799* 

[repr. earlier within doors^ \\ ithm or into 
a house, etc. ; under cover, fb, atirib, = In- 
door a(h\ Washington. 

Indopnenol (-frnpl). 1892 [f. Indo-2 + 
Phenol.] Chem, A coal-tar colour used in 
dyeing, produced by the simultaneous oxida- 
tion of a phenol and a paradiamine ; one of its 
commercial forms is naphthol blue. 
Indorsation (ind/is^i*Jm> 1540. [f. in- 
dorse, Endorse r.; chiefly 5 ^:.] Indorsement. 
iadOTse, etc., variant of Endorse, etc. 
Indorse is the form found in legal and statutory 
use; it is also approved in all American Diets. ; but 
Endorse is now almost universal in Eng. commercial 
use, 

Indow, -ment, obs. if. Endow, -ment. 
Indoxyl (ind^'ksil). 1886. [f. Indo -2 + 

OxYL.] Chem, A brownish oil, isomeric with 
oxindole, formed when indoxylic acid is heated 
above its melting-point. Hence Indoxylic <7., 
in /. acid, a white crystalline precipitate, slightly 
soluble in water ; its salts are Indo'xylates. 
flndrape, zf, 1622. [f. In- 2 + Drape v.'] 
irans. To make into cloth ; to weave -1843, 
Indraught, indraft (i-njdraft). 1570. [f. 
In adv, + Draught ; cf. indrawn, etc.] i. 
The act of drawing in ; inward attraction 1682. 
3. An inward flow, stream, or current, as of 
water or air ; esp, a current setting towards the 
land or up an estuary, etc. Also iransf, and 
Jig, 1594. fs. A place where the water flows 
into the land ; an inlet ; inward passage. Also 
Jig. -1706. 

a. To avoid the I. of the Bay or Gulf of Mexico 
De Foe. 

Indrawal. 1869, [f.lN adv, + Draw v., 
after withdrawal, '\ = prec, 
I-ndrawsingj/jj/.^z. 1598. [Is adv.'] That 
draws in or inward. 

Like some old wreck on some i. sea Tennyson. 

Indrawn, 7575/. 2. 1751. \lsadv.] Drawn 
in, a, as adj,t or bef. sb. (i*n|dr^n). b. as 
pple., or after sb, (inidr^m) 1S65. 
flndre*ncli, v. Also fen-, 1593. [f. In- 2^ 
En-^ + Drench v.] irans. To drench or 
drown in something ; to immerse -1609. 
jlindri (i*ndri). Also indite. 1839. [A 
Malagasy exclam, indry / ‘ lo ! behold i mis- 
taken by Sonnerat for the name of the animal ; 
the only Malagasy name is babakoto, lit. 
'father-child'.] A name given to the Baba- 
COOTE, a lemurine animal of Madagascar 
(Indr is or Lichanoius brevicaudatus), living in 
trees, with soft woolly hair, very long hind legs, 
and very short tail, 

InduDious (mdi«*bi3s), a, 1624. [In- 3 .] 
I. Not admitting of doubt ; indubitable. *[3, 
Feeling no doubt; free from doubt 1665, 

X, Am I not free to attend for the ripe and i. instinct ? 
Clough. 

Indubitable (indi« bita VI), (sb.) 1625. 

F., or ad. L. induhitdbilis \ see In-® and 
DUBITABLE.] That cannot be doubted; per- 
fectly certain or evident. As sb. An indubitable 
thing or fact. Watts. Hence Indwbitable- 
ness. Indu’bitably adv, unquestionably. 
flndU'bitate, 2, 1475. [ad. L. indnhitatus^ 
f. in* (In-®) + duhitare to DouBT.] Un- 
doubted ”1678, So tludirbitated 1641. 
tlndu'bitate, v, rare. 1646. [f. In- 2 + L. 
dnbitatus doubted,] irans. To render doubt- 
ful or uncertain; to call in question -1660. 

To i* a thing of so constant credit 1660. 

^duce (indiw’s), v. ME. [ad, L, inducere, 
f. in- + ducere to lead.] 1, irans. To lead 
(a person) by persuasion or some influence to 
{finiOf iunio) some action, condition, belief, 
etc.; to move, influence, prevail upon (any 
one) io do something. a. To bring in, intro- 
duce. Obs. or blended with 3. ME. 3, To 
bring about, bring on, produce, cause, give 
rise to ME. b. spec. To produce (an electric 
curr^t or magnetic state) by induction 1812. 

♦ (something) as a conclusion or 

inference ; to suggest, imply -1646. 5. To infer ; 
esp. in recent use, to derive as an induction 
* 5 ^ 3 * t6« To draw (something) on or over --1784. 


I. If he coulde not by fayre and gentle speche I 
them -v-nto his opinion 1551. These considerations i. 
me to believe [etc.] 1796. a. To L peace Hall, doubt 
into a question Paley. A thinge written by me to i. 
children to the latin tongue With als. 3. Gentle 
walking without indudng fatigue 1780. ^ 5- From a 

sufficient number of results a proposition or law is 
induced i838. Hence Indu’cer. 

Induced (indi«- St), 1585. [f. prec. 
■f -ED^,] In the senses of the vb. (see esp. 
Induce t'. 3 b). 

Induced current^ an electric current excited by lN- 
DUCTioN. /. magnet i a magnet affected by induction. 

Inducement (iiidi«*sment), 1594. [f. as 

prec. + -MENT.] ti* The action of inducing 
-1648. 2. That which induces; something 

attractive by which a person is led on or per- 
suaded to action 1594; tan incentive -1691. 
t3. A preamble or introduction to a book or 
subject -1617. b. Law, (See below.) t4. A 
leading to some conclusion or inference ; that 
which leads to a conclusion. Sir T. Browne, 
a. Inducements to foreign artisans to come over and 
settle in this country Smiles. 3. b. Maitersofi, (Law): 
introductory averments stating the circumstances, eta, 
leading up to the matter in dispute, but not stating 
such matter. 

IndU'Cible, a. rare. 1643. [f. Induce v. 
+ -IBLE.] I. Capable of being brought on, 
brought about, or caused 1677. ta. Capable 
of being inferred. Sir T. Browne. 

Induct (indzz'kt), v. ME. [f. L. induct*^ 
inducere.] i. irans. Eccl. To introduce for- 
mally into possession of a benefice or living, 
b. To introduce into oflBice 1548. c. To install 
in a seat, room, etc. 1706, a. To lead, conduct 
into {lit. and Jig,') (rare) 1600. 3. To intro- 
duce (to); to initiate (into) 1603. 4. ahol. 

To form an induction Whewell. 5. Elecir, 
= Induce v. 3 b. 1839. 

I. c. Inducting himself into the pulpit Scott. 
Inductance (ind2?*ktans). 1888. [f. prec. 

+ -ANCE.] Electr. Capacity for magnetic in- 
duction ; mso, self-induction, or the coefficient 
of self-induction, ellift. »= i. coil. 

atirib, i. coil, a coil of large inductance ; spec, a 
wireless tuning coil. 

Inductile (indjp’ktil, -tail), 2. 1736. [In-S.] 
Not ductile ; not pliable ; unyielding to influ- 
ences. Hence Inducti‘Uty. 

Induction (indc’k/on). ME. [a. F., or ad. 
L. inducHonem.] fi The action of inducing 
by persuasion; inducement -1588. a. The 
action of initiating in the knowledge of some- 
thing; the processor being initiated; introduc- 
tion, initiation. Now rare. 1526. 3. An in- 

troduction; a preface, preamble (arch.) 1533. 
f b. An initial step in any undertaking. Shaks. 
4. Eccl. The action of formally introducing 
a clergyman into a benefice, together with all 
rights, profits, etc. pertaining to it ME. b. gen . , 
The formal introduction to an office, position, 
or possession ; installation 1460. 5. The action 
of introducing (a person, custom, etc.), rare. 
1604. 6. The adducing of a number of sepa- 

rate facts, particulars, etc., esp. for the purpose 
of proving a general statement 1551. 7. Logic, 
The process of inferring a general law or princi- 
ple from the observation of particular instances 
(opp. to Deduction, q. v.) 1553 ; a conclusion 
derived from induction ; formerly used in the 
wider sense of 'inference' 1440. 8. Math, 

The process of proving that a theorem is true, 
because it is true in a certain case, and there- 
fore in the next case, and hence in the next but 
one, and so on 1838. 9. Electr. and Mag?iei* 

ism. The action of inducing or bringing about 
an electric or magnetic state in a body by the 
proximity (without contact) of an electrified or 
magnetized body 1812. 

a. I have never yet seen any service, and must have 
my i. some time or other De Foe. ^ 3. That which 
hee takes for the second Argument.. is no argument, 
but an i. to those that follow Milt, b. These pro- 
mises are faire, the parties sure. And our i. full of 
prosperous hope Shaks. 7. You must take up with 
I., and bid adieu to Demonstration Berkeley. The , 
contrast between his wide inductions and the ap- 
parently flimsy foundation on which they are made to 
rest 1868. ^ 9. Phr. Electrodynamic or voltaic f., 
the production of an electric current {induced current) 
by the influence of another independent current. 
Mtectromagnetic 4, the production of a state of mag- 
netic polarity in a bodyinear or round which an 
electric or galvanic current passes, or the generation 
of an electric current by the action of a magnet 


(the latter called more properly nta^neto^electric i ). 
Electrostatic the production of an electrical charge 
upon a body by the influence of a neighbouring body 
charged with statical electricity, as exemplified _ in 
Volta’s electrophorus. Magnetic the production 
of magnetic properties in iron or other substances 
when placed in a magnetic field. Mutual /., the re- 
action of two electric circuits upon each other ; self*i., 
the reaction of different parts of the same circuit upon 
each other. 

Comb. : (sense 9) i.-balance, an electrical appara- 
tus so contrived that the cunents induced in the 
secondary wires of two induction-coils balance each 
other; -coil# an apparatus for producing electric 
currents by induction, consisting of two separate coils 
of wiie generally sunounding a soft-iron core, the 
primary coil being connected with an external source 
of electricity, and having an arrangement for causing 
the electric current to vary in intensity, the effect of 
which is to produce a current of diffei ent character 
in the secondary coil; (sense 3) -pipe, the pipe 
through which the live steam is introduced into the 
cylinder of a steam-engine ; -port, the opening by 
which steam passes from the steam-chest into the 
cylinder; -valve, the valve which controls the passage 
of steam into the cylinder. Hence Indu’ctional a. 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of i. 

Inductive (ind2?*ktiv), a. 1607. [ad. L. in- 
duciivus, f. induct-, inducere ; see -IVE,] ^ i . 
Leading on (to some action, etc.); inducing, 
ta. Productive of -1772. 3-^ Logic. Of the 

nature of, based upon, or using induction 1764. 
4. Of Ihe nature of, pertaining to, or due to elec- 
tric or magnetic induction 1849. 5. Introduc- 

tory 1868. 

X. Ungovem’d appetite, .a brutish vice, 1. mainljr to 
the sin of Eve Milt. P. L, xl 519. 3* The i. mind 

of a Davy or a Faraday 1842. 4. I. retardation in 

long ocean cables 1879- Hence Indu*ctive-ly adv. 
by i rea'soning ; by electric induction ; -ness. In- 
ducti'vity, inductive quality 1888. 

Inducto- (ind 27 *kt 2 ), comb, form of Induc- 
tion ; as in : 

Indncto’meter, an instrument for ascertaining the 
force of electrical induction X839. 

Inductor (^md3t?*ktai). 1652. [a. L. ; see 

Induct v.] 1. One who introduces or initiates 
(rare). a. One who inducts a clergyman to a 
benefice 1726. 3. Any part of an electric 

apparatus which acts inductively on another 
1849. 

Inductorium (ind27kto9*ri:2m). 1875. [mod, 
L., neut. of late L. inductorius Inductory; 
see -ORIUM.] A name for the induction-coil as 
adapted for the display of the electric spark. 

IndU’Ctory, a. 1632. [ad. late L. indue* 
torius^ f. inducere to INDUCE : see -ORV.] In- 
troductory. 

tlndu-ctric, a. 1849. [irreg. f. Induction, 
after electric ] Electr. Operating by induction. 
So Indu'ctrical a. 

Indue, etc., var. of Endue, etc. 

Indulge (md 27 *ld 3 ), v. 1638. [ad. L. in- 
dulgere. (Indulgence, Indulgent are earlier.)] 

I, irans. i. To treat (a person) with com- 
plaisance ; to gratify by compliance, or by 
absence of restraint or strictness ; to humour. 
Const, in. 1660. Also fg. b. refl. To give 
free course to one's inclination ; to take one’s 
pleasure. Const, in. 1659. c. To gratify (a 
person) with something given or granted 1790, 
a. To grant an indulgence to ; see Indul- 
gence sb. II. 1662. 3. To gratify (a desire or 
inclination) ; to give oneself up to, yield to. 
Occas. merely : I'o entertain, cherish. 1656. 4. 
To bestow or grant (something) as a favour, or 
as a matter of free ^ace ; to concede as an in- 
dulgence. Now rare. 1638. 5. Comm. To 

grant an indulgence on (a bill). Cf. Indul- 
gence sb. 11. 3. 1766. 

X. b. Pleasing anticipations in which he indulged 
himself Mar. Edgeworth. 3. To i. my own fancy, 

I be^an to compile this work Blount. 4. Scarce in- 
dulging himself necessary Relaxations 1648, 
n. intr. (with prep.) f i. Indulge io : to 

grant indulgence to, to give way to, gratify (a 
propensity « I. 3 ; rarely a person I. i) 
-1790. 2. Indulge in (ellipt. for indulge oneself 

in, I. lb); To give free course to one's in- 
clination for ; to take one’s pleasure freely in 
1706. 

a. Any little amusement in which be could i. 
Dickens. Hence tlnduTgement, indulgence. 
Indu'lger. Indmlgingly adv. 

Indulgence (ind^dd^ens), sb, ME. [a. F., 
or ad. L. indulgentia, f. indulgentem; see 
-ENCE.] 

vie), i (sft). i (Psyche). 9 (what), g (gtft). 


se (man), a (pass), au (D«d). p (c«t). g (Fr. chtff). o (ev^r). oi (/, eye), a (Fr, eau d^ 
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L gen» I. The action of indulging (a person), 
or the fact of being indulgent ; favouring for- 
bearance or relaxation of restraint. Sometimes 
dyslogistic : Over-lenient treatment, b. With 
an and//. An instance of this 1591. 2. The 

action of indulging (desire, inclination, etc.) ; 
the }ielding to some propensity (const, of, in , 
\io) ; the action of indulging in some practice, 
luxury, etc. 1638. Also aisol. 

1. Left to her self. . Shee first his weak i. will accuse 
Milt. Ax. IX. 11S6. b. He.. supplied [them] with 
every i. Macaulay. 3. The i. of private malice 1769. 
I. in sin 1843. ahsol. To grow Rich, that he may 
live in figure and i. Law. 

H. spec, (from I. i b). i. /?. 0 . Ch. A re- 
mission of the punishment which is still due to 
sin after sacramental absolution, this remission 
being valid in the court of conscience and 
before God, and being made by an application 
of the treasure of the Church on the part of a 
lawful superior ME. 2. Eng. Hist, Applied 
to the grant or offer to Nonconformists, in the 
reigns of Charles II and James II, of certain 
religious liberties as special favours, but not as 
legal rights 1672. 3. Comm. An extension, 

made as a favour, of the time within which 
a bill of exchange or a debt is to be paid 1827. 

1. Among others he had recourse to a sale of In- 
dulgences Robertson, a. Declaration of I ndulgence, 
a royal proclamation, e.g. that^ of Charles II in 1673, 
offering certain religious liberties. 

InduL'lgence, v. 1599. [f. prec. sb.] fi. 
trans. = INDULGE v. I. 4. 2. R. C. Ch. To 

attach an indulgence to (a particular act or 
object) : see next 1866. 

Indulgenced (ind^ridgenst),///. a. 1841. 
[f. prec. sb. or vb. + -ED.] R. C, Ch. Having 
an indulgence attached to it ; applied to prayers, 
material objects, etc., the use of which is 
declared to convey an indulgence. 

Indtilgency (indy-ld^ensi). Now rare. 
1547. [ad. L. indulgentia \ see -ENCY.] = IN- 
DULGENCE sb. I. I, 2, II. I. 

Indulgent (ind^-ldi^ent), a. 1509. [ad, L. 
indulgentem.'] i. That indulges or tends to 
indulge; disposed to comply with desire or 
humour or to overlook faults or failings ; not 
strict or severe ; not exercising restraint. Often 
dyslogistically, Not exercising due restraint, 
weakly lenient. Also fg. of things, fa. Self- 
indulgent -1705, 

X. Such in thy behalf shall be Th’ i. censure of 
posterity Waller. The most i. of landlords 1S39. - 
fg. I. summer i860, a. The feeble old, i- of their case 
Dryden. Hence InduTgent-ly adv.^ -ness, 
f Indulge*ntial, a. [f. L. indtilgeniia + -al,] 
Of or pertaining to indulgences ; see Indul- 
gence j/- II. I. Brevint. 
flndu’lgiate, v. rare. 1615. [irreg. f. In- 
dulge V. + -ATE ®.] trans. « INDULGE V. -1628. 

Induline (imdiidoin). 1882. [f. Ind(o- 2 
+ -w/- dim. -I- -INE.] Chem, A general name 
for a series of compounds related to aniline, 
yielding blue-black, blue, and greyish dyes, 
known in commerce as nigrosine, violaniline, 
Elberfeld blue, aniline grey, etc. 

Indtilt (md 27 *lt). 1535. [a. F., or ad. L. 

indultum, pa. pple, neut of indulgere used 
subst] fi. A special privilege granted by 
authority -1625. a. R. C. Ch. ‘ A licence or 
permission granted by the Pope . . authorising 
something to be done which the common law 
of the Church does not sanction ' [Cath. Diet.) 
^ 53 ^- 3- ddist. A duty paid to the king of 

Spain or Portugal on imported goods. (Diets.) 
So II Indulto [Sp. and Pg.], in all senses 1645. 
findument. 1494. [In I, ad. L. indumen- 
tum garment ; in 11 *=s Enduement, Endow- 
ment,] 

I. I. Clothing, investiture ; a garment, robe, 
vesture. Also fg. -1684. a. Nat. Nisi. A 
covering, as of hair, feathers, etc.; an integu- 
ment; an investing membrane. (Also in L. 
form indumentum.) -1864. 

II . 1.^ Enduement -1659. a. = En- 
dowment 1602, 

llinduna (indw’na). 1875. [Zulu.] An 
officer under the king or chief of the Zulus, 
Matabele, and other S. African tribes. 
Induplicate (indi«*plik<^l), a. 1830. [In- 2.] 
Bot. Folded or rolled in at the edges, without 
overlapping ; said of leaves and petals in verna- 


tion or aestivation So IndupUca’tion, folding 
or doubling in ; an example of this. Indnpli- 
ca'tive a. Induplicate. 

Indurance, obs. f. Endurance. 

Indurate (rndiur/t), fpl. a. Now rare. 
ME. [ad. L. induratus, indurare, f. in- (In--) 
+ durus hard. Formerly stressed indu'rate.'] 
I. Made hard, hardened 1530, 3. Of persons, 
etc. ; Morally hardened, rendered callous ; also, 
stubborn, obstinate, 
a. They are as indurat as Pharaoh 1667. 

Indurate (i-ndiur^it), v. 1538. [f. L. 
ppl. stem; see prec. Formerly stressed 
indii'rateC\ 1, trans. To make hard or hardy ; 
to harden, a. To harden (the heart, etc.) ; to 
render callous or unfeeling ; to make stubborn 
1533- 3- intr. To become or grow hard ; (of 

a custom) to become fixed 1626. 

I. They [slaves] had been indurated to want, ex- 
posure and toil Tourgee. 2. More like to i. than 
to mollify Latimer, ^ 3. The prescription will soon 
grow, and begin to I 1881. Hence Imdurative 
a. of hardening tendency or quality 1592. 

Induration (indiur^-Jhn). ME. [a. F., or 
z.d. vciQd.'L. induraiione 7 n\ see prec.] i. The 
action of hardening; the process of being 
hardened or becoming hard ; also, hardened 
condition. Now chiefly in Geol. or Path. a. 
A hardening of character or feeling ; stubborn- 
ness; callousness 1493 

a. To what a degree of i. and scaredness must you 
have brought yourself 1873. 

Indusial {mdiu'zml), a. 1833. Indu- 
siUM + -AL,] Geoi. Containing, or composed 
of, indusia or larva-cases. 

/. limestone, a form of freshwater limestone in 
Auvergne, so called from the cases of the larvae of 
Phryganea, great heaps of which have been encrusted, 
as they lay, and formed into a rock. Lyell. j 

Indusiate (indi7l*zi/t), ppl. a. 1830. [ad. * 
L. indusiatus\ see Indusium and -ate 2.] Bot. 
Furnished with an indusium. So Indu*siated. 
Indusiform (indizrzif/Jm), a. 1857. [^* 

Indusium + -form.] Bot. Having the shape 
of an indusium. 

II Indusium (indiw’zwm). PI. -ia, 1706. 
[L., app. f. indue 7 ‘e to put on; see Endue.] 
I, Aiiat. The amnion of the foetus. a, Bot, 
a. The membranous scale covering the sorus | 
of a fern 1807. b. A collection of hairs united 
into a sort of cup, and enclosing the stigma in | 
the Goodeniacex. Lindley. 3. Eniom. The 
case of a larva Z832. 

Industrial (ind»*strial). [Occurs 1590; 
then app. not till late in 18th c. Orig. f. L. 
indust 7 ‘ia + -AL. In 19th c., ad. mod.F. 
industrielC\ 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
industry or productive labour ; resulting from 
industry. Of persons: Engaged in or connected 
with an industry or industries, b. Of a quality 
suitable only for industrial use 1904. 

Indtistrial school : a school for teaching one or more 
branches of industry ; spec, a school established for 
the compulsory attendance of neglected children, 
where they are instructed in some industry or trade. 

B. sb. 1. One engaged in industrial pursuits 
1865. a. pi. Shares in a joint-stock industrial 
enterprise 1894. 

Hence Indu'strialize v,, Indii’strially adv. 
Industrialism. 1831. [f. prec. + -ism.] 

A system of things arising from or involving 
the existence of great industries ; the organiza- 
tion of industrial occupations. So Indu’stri- 
alist, a worker or manufacturer 1864. 
Industrious (indt^-strios), a. 1523. [ad. 
post-cl.L. mdustriosus (see-OUS), or F. indus- 
trieuxi] Characterized by industry, fi. Skil- 
ful, able, clever, ingenious -1687. Charac- 
terized by application; painstaking, zealous, 
attentive, careful 1552. t3* Intentional, design- 
ed, purposed, voluntary -1817. 4. Character- 

ized by or showing assiduous and steady work. 
(The prevailing sense.) 1591. 

3. 1 , to seek© out the trueth of these thinges Spenser. 

I. after wisdom Milt., of the common good Bryden. 

4. Solomon seeing the young man that he was i, 

I Kings xi. 28. I. habits Goldsm., toil Cowpkr. 
Hence Indu’strious-ly adv., -ness. 

Industry (rndi^stri). 1477. [a. F. Industrie, 
or ad. L. industria diligence.] fi. Intelligent 
or clever working; skill, ingenuity, dexterity 
--1613. ta* A device, contrivance ; a crafty 


expedient -1621. 3. Diligence or assiduity in 

any task or effort; close and steady application 
to the business in hand 1531, 4. Systematic 

work or labour ; habitual employment, now esp. 
in the productive arts or manufactures 1611. 
5. A particular branch of productive labour ; 
a trade or manufacture 1566. 

3. By Industrie and diligence any peifection may 
he attained 1576. 4. The Leaders of I,, .are virtually 
the Captains of the World Carlyle. House ofi , a 
workhouse. School ofi., an industrial school. 5. 
The rights and properties of our national industries 
Disraeli. 

Phr. \ 0 f industry, on purpose (after L. de or ex 
industria) 1613, 

Indutive (indiwTiv), a. 1866. [f. L. mdut-^ 
induere to put on + -IVE.] Bot. Of seeds : 
Having the usual integument or covering. 
Ijlnduvise (indi/ 7 *viif), sb.pl. 1835. [L. m- 
duvix clothing, f. induere to put on.J Bot. 
Leaves which not being articulated with the 
stem cannot fall off but decay upon it, Lindley. 
Hence Indu'viate a. clothed with i. 

Indwell (imidwei), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
indwelt. ME. [f. In- 1 + Dwell.] 1. trans. 
To dwell in, inhabit, occupy as a dwelling. 
Nso fg. a. i 7 itr. To dwell, abide, have one's 
abode {m). Also fg. 

I. fg. The Holy Ghost became a Dove, not as a 
symbol, but as a constantly indwelt form Milman. 
Hence Indweller, in-dweller (in, dwelai). one 
who dwells in a place ; an inhabitant ; a sojourner. 

Indwelling (i-ndwedig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
In adv. + Dwelling vbi. sb.; cf. prec.] The 
action of dwelling in a place. XJsu.fg. 'The 
abiding of God or the Divine Spirit in the heart 
or soul. 

By the i. of God all objects are infused, and con- 
tained within Traherne. 

tindy, Indie. 1509. [ad. L. India; cf. 
Italy, etc.] = India -1647. 

“ine, sufix I, forming adjs., repr. L. -intis, 
-tna, -inum, with the sense ‘ of ’ or ‘ pertaining 
to’, ‘of the nature of’. Examples are L. 
aduUtrinus adulterine, divbius divine, femmi- 
nus feminine, etc.; also, Alpinus Alpine, etc. 
The termination is now greatly used in Nat. 
Hist, in forming adjs. on the names of genera, 
as acarine, accipitrine, etc. In these Nat. 
Hist. adjs. the pronunciation is (-oin), usually 
unstressed ; but in other words it is very vari- 
ous; cf. divine (-oi’n), marine (-fn), fe 7 ?iinine 
(-in), lemine (-oin). Also riverine. 

-ine, suffix*^, forming adjs., repr. L. -bins, 
a. Gr. -wos, as adamantinus adamantine, 
pidstmus pristine, etc. The etym. and histori- 
cal pronunciation is (-in), e.g. (pri’stin), (aeda- 
mamtin) ; but cf. crystalline (-sin), etc. 

-ine, suffix 3 , repr. F. -ine, L. -ina.^ Gr. 
forming lem. titles, as in Gr. ripojlvri, L. he 7 ‘oina, 
F. hiroine heroine. See also landgravine, 
mai'gravine. 

-ine, sufix\ forming sbs., repr. F. -ine 
{-in), L, -ina (-inus), in origin identical with 
-INTE^, The adjs. in -inus, -ina were also used 
subst., as in concubinus, -ina concubine, Anto- 
ninus Antonine, etc. 'The Eng. form of those 
in -ina is -ine, occas. -in ; those in -inus give jP. 
and Eng. -in, but in Eng. often -ine. 

In Romanic, and hence in Eng. in the P. 
form -ine (-?'n), this suffix is greatly used in 
forming names of derived substances, similative 
appellations, diminutives, etc.; e.g. dentine, 
grenadine, etc, 

-va&f suffix^, Chem.j in origin an offshoot 
of -INE as occurring in the names of some 
derived substances ; see Gelatin, -ine. At 
first the ending -ine was by some reduced to 
-in; but recently, in systematic nomenclature, 
-ine is now used (i) in forming names of alka- 
loids and basic substances, as aco 7 iiiinc, etc., 
which are thus distinguished from^ names of 
neutral substances, proteids, etc., in -in (see 
-IN^); and (2) in Hofmann’s systematic names 
of hydrocarbons of the form CnH2n-2» as ethine 
or acetylene, C2H2, etc. In the names of the 
elements, etc., -ine is retained. In pop. and 
commercial use, -ine is still current in some 
j cases where systematic nomenclature requires 
-in ; see -IN 

-ine, as used to form the names of minerals, 

1 has in later use been changed, in the names of 


6 (Get, Kpln). b (Fr. p^w). ii (Ger. Mwller). u (Fr. d«ne). v (cwl). e (e®) (th^re). e {fi) (r^fn). I (Fr. fo/re). 5 (f/r, f^m, ^^irtK). 
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species, to -2V<f; thus chalcosim^ trythrine are 
in Dana chalcociity erythrite. 

IneartJi (in 5 *j]>), v. 1801. [In- ^.] To 
inter. Chiefly 

Inebriant (inrbriant), i8ig. [ad. L. ht~ 
ehHantem\ see Inebriate v.] a. adj. In- 
toxicating. b. s 5 . An intoxicant. 

Inebriate (inz-briit) , a, and sk 1497. 
[ad. L. inehriaiusx see next. 1 i. ppU a. In- 
ebriated; intoxicated {lit. and Jlgl). s. An 
intoxicated person; now only, a habitual drunk- 
ard 1794. 

X. Thus spake Peter as a man t. and made drounken 
with the swetenesse of this vision Udali- a. An 
Asylum for Inebriates 1864, 

Inebriate (mrbri^it), z;. 1497. [f, ppl. 
stem of L. inebriare, f. 2??- (IN- -i- elriare to 
intoxicate, f. ^brlm drunk.] i. trans. To make 
drunk; to intoxicate. Also abscl. 1555. a. 
iransf. and fig. a. To excite or stupefy, as with 
liquor 1497. fb. To refresh as with drink ; to 
drench -1649. fa. intr. To become intoxicated. 
Bacon. 

I. The cups That cheer bat not L Cowper. *. a. 
A sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the exuber. 
ance of his own verbosity Disraeli. 

Inebriation (infbrii^'Jan). 1526. [ad. L. 
inebriationem (Augustine) ; see prec.] The 
action of inebriating, or condition of being in- 
ebriated ; intoxication 1646. b. fig. Intoxica- 
tion of the mind or feelings; excitement or 
emotion such as to cause loss of ment^ or 
moral balance. 

b. They did not preserve him from the I of prosperity 
1828. 

tlne»briative, a. 1615. [f. Inebriate v. 
+ -IVE.] Intoxicating ; of or pertaining to in- 
ebriation -1628. 

Inebriety (inibroi'eti). 1775. [f. In- 2 + 
Ebriety.] The state or habit of being in- 
ebriated ; drunkenness ; esp. habitual drunken- 
ness, regarded as a disease. Alsoy^, 
Inebrious (inrbrias), a. rare. 1450. ff. L. 
type *inebriosiiSy after L. ehriosus (see Ebri- 
ons).] ti. Inebriating, intoxicating -1704. 
a. Drunken ; addicted to drunkenness 1837. 
Inedible (ine'dib’l), a. 1822. [In- s.] Not 
edible ; unfit to be eaten. Hence Inedibility. 
Inedited (ine*dited), a. 1760. [In- 3 .] 
Not edited ; unpublished ; not described in any 
published work. 

Her letters, still extant although L 1855. 

Ineffable (ine’fab’l), a. (sb.) 1450. [a. F., 
ad. L. ineffahilis unutterable, f. in- (In-^) 4- 
effahilis.l i. That cannot be expressed in 
words ; unspeakable, unutterable, inexpressi- 
ble. a. That must not be uttered 1597, t3. 

Math. Irrational, surd -1729. 4. sb. pi. 

{coUoql\ Trousers 1823. 

I. Thankes be vnto God for his i. gyfte Tindale 
a Cor. ix. 15. a. To thee, the i. Name Browning. 
Hence Inefifability, Ine*ffableness, Ine’flfably 
adv. in an L manner, or to an 5 . extent or degree, 

ineffaceable (ine£?t*sab’i), a. 1804. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be effaced or obliterated; in- 
delible [lit. s.n& fig.). Hence Ineflfaceabi*lity, 
i. quality, Ineffa*ceably adv. 

Ineffectible (inefe*ktib’l), a. rare. Also 
•able. 1649. [In-®.] ti. Ineffectual, ineffec- 
tive. Bp. Hall, t». Not to be effected by 
ordinary means ; supernatural. Bp. Hall, 3. 
Impracticable 1806. 

Ineffective (inefe*ktiy), or. {$bl) 1651. [In- 3 .] 
t. Insufficient to produce any, or the intended, 
effect ; hence, ineffectual ; inoperative, a. Of 
a person ; Inefficient 1:633. sb. A person 
unfit for work or service 1856, 

X. I, remedies 1651. I. architecture 1858. An i. 
appeal 1898. a. I. age Southey. Hence tneffe'C- 
tive^ly *11688. 

Ineffectual (inefe-ktiz^al), 05 . ME. [In- 3.] 

Not effectual; without any, or the intended, 
effect; unavailing, b. Of things : Not produc- 
ing the usual effect ; weak or tame in effect 
1784. ^ c. Of a person: That is a failure 1865. 

^ All his efforts were i. 1704. b. A white face,— shiver- 
ing, i, lips Mrs. Browning, c. Pope Stephen HI.. . a 
weak and i, man 1897. Hence Ineffectua’lity, 
Xneffd’ctnaliiess. Ineffe'ctually adv. 
IhefGervescen.ee (inefarve'sensV rare. 
1794. [In-®.] The fact of not effervescing; 

absence of effervescence. So inefferve'seent 


a. {rare), having the quality of not effervescing. 
Ineffervescibi*lity, incapability of effervescing. 
Inefficacious (inefikii’Jos), 2. 1658. [In- 3.] 
Of a remedy, treatment, etc, : Not efficacious , 
without efficacy. ^ 

The precaution.. is quite i. Dickens. Hence In* 
effica*cious-ly adv., 'ness 1646. 

Ineffica-city. 1721. [ad. F. -tV/.] * next. 
Inefficacy (ineffikasi). 1612. [ad. late L. 
inefiicacia, f. inefficax, -cac-l\ Want of efficacy ; 
incapacity to produce the desired effect. 

The i. of advice is usually the fault of the counsellor 

^efficiency (inefi*Jeasi). 1749. [f. as next 
+ -ency.] Want of efficiency; inability to 
effect something; ineffeedveness, inefficient 
character. 

The scandalous L of the Government Lecky. 

Inefficient (inefi'Jent), 2. isb.') 1750. [In- 3 .] 
I, Not efficient ; faihng to produce, or incapa- 
ble of producing, the desired effect; ineffective. 
Of a person: Not effecting something; not 
having the ability or industry required for what 
one has to do ; not fully capable. 2. sb. An 
inefficient person 1898. 

I. Ploughs of an i. structure 1804. He.. rarely 
promoted an i person Keichtley. a. * Inefficients ’ 
by birth 1898. Hence Xnefifixiently adv. 

Inelaborate (inflse*bor/t), 2. 1650. [In- 3 .] 
Not elaborate; not having much labour ex- 
pended on it; simple or slight in workmanship. 
Hence Inela'borately adv. 

Inelaborated (inilae*b6r<?itM), 2. 1623. 

[In-®.] Not laboriously worked out; not 
thoroughly formed by natural or chemical pro- 
cess. 

Inelastic (intlis’stik), 2. 1748. [In- 3 .] 
Not elastic ; void of elasticity or springiness. 

/. fluids, ■&. name for liquids, as being void of 
* elasticity ’ in the older sense (see Elastic A. 2), So 
I nelasa.‘city, absence of elasticity s rigidity. 
Inelegant (ine-lfgant), 2. 1509. [a. F. 

inilSgant, ad. L. inelegantem\ see In-® and 
Elegant.] i. Wanting in grace of form or 
manner; unrefined; clumsy, coarse, unpolish- 
ed. Used esp. of language and literary style, 
a. Wanting in assthetic refinement or delicacy 
1667. 3* (nonce-use from late L.) Not in har- 

mony with the main body of the Law. Austin. 

X. When the forms.. are i., that is, when they are 
composed of unvaried lines Hogarth. His imitation 
of Horace on Lucilius is not i. Johnson. a. Order, 
so contriv’d as not to mix Tastes, not well joynd, i. 
Milt. P. L. v. 335. Hence Inelegance, Ineue* 
gancy. Inelegantly offer. 

Ineligible (ineTidgib’l), 2. 1770. [In- 3 .] 
I. Incapable of being elected ; disqualified for 
election to an office or position. b. Hence, 
Unfit to be chosen 1828. fa. Of actions: 
Such as one would not choose to do; inexpedi- 
ent ; undesirable -1797. 3. absol. with pi. as 

sb. One not eligible as a suitor or husband 1896. 

r, b. As a son-in-law he was quite i. Trollope. 
Hence Ine*Hgibi*Hty, Xae*ligibleness, the quality 
or fact of being i. Ine'ligibly adv. in an i, manner, 
laeloquent (inel^went), a. 1530. [In- 3 ,] 
Not eloquent ; void of eloquence. 

The i. Brindley, behold he has chained seas together 
Carlyle. Hence Ineloquence, Ineloquently 
adv. 

Ineluctable (milt?*ktab*l), a. 1623. i^ad. 
L. ineluctabilis, f. in- (IN-®) + eluciari to 
struggle out.] From which one cannot escape 
by struggling; inescapable. 

Struggling in the grip of some force outside them- 
selves, inexorable, i. Mrs. H. Ward, Hence In- 
elu'ctably adv. 

Ineludible (ini'bi^’dibl), a. Also -able. 
1662. [In-®.] That cannot be eluded or 
escaped. Hence inelu'dibly adv. 
Inembryonate (ine-mbriidn^), a. 1846. 
[In-®.] Biol. Not embryonate; having no 
embryo. 

flne’narrable, a. 1450. [a. F. ininarrahU, 
ad. L. inenarrabilis, f. in- (In- ®) -f enarrare 
to narrate.] That cannot be narrated, told, or 
described ; unspeakable --1716, 

Earth's i, continent Charman. 

Inept (ine-pt), a, 1561. [ad. L. ineptus ; 
see In- ® and Apt.] i. Not adapted or adap- 
table; without aptitude; unsuitable, unfit 
{arch.) 1603. b. Inappropriate 1675. **• 

Absurd ; silly, foolish 1604. 3 « Aaw. Void, of 

no effect 1561. 


I. The differences between apt and inept Coun- 
sellours Hobbes, b. I. words, which do not affect the 
..absolute gift 1S83. 2. She look’d on you as an I. 
Animal 1710. So Ine*pt-ly adv. 1523. Die*ptness. 
Ineptitude (me'ptiti^^d). 1615. [ad. L. m- 
eptitudo, f. ineptus \ see -TUDE.] 1. Want of 
aptitude ; inaptness, unfitness ; incapacity. 2. 
Want of mental capacity ; siUmess ; a silly act 
or remark 1656. 

1. That I. for Society, which is frequently the Fault 
of us Scholars Steele, 2. The i. of statesmen 1885, 

Inequable (infk-, -e*kwab’l), a. ran. 
1717. [ad. L. inxquabilis ; see IN- ® and 
Equable.] Uneven; not uniform. So tlu- 
equabi'lity {rare) 1581. 

Inequal (mrkwal), a. ME. [ad. L. m- 
sequalis ; see In- ® and Equal.] = Unequal. 
b. Of a surface : Uneven 1661. Hence In- 
e*qnal-ly adv., -ness. 

Inequality (inikwg-liti). 1484. [a. OF. 

inequaliti, ad. med.L. insequalitas, f. mxquahs 
Inequal.] The condition of being unequal; 
want of equality, i. Want of equality between 
persons or things ; disparity ; as in physical 
qualities; in dignity, rank, or circumstances, 
etc. b. A condition of superiority or inferiority 
in relation to something, esp. the being unequal 
to a task, insufficiency 1553. 2. fa. Of per- 

sons: Unequal treatment of others ; partiality, 
b. Of things: Want of due proportion, uneven 
distribution. 1538. 3. Want of uniformity : a. 

m surface or outline 1607; b. in motion, action, 
or condition; in duration or recurrence; in 
rate or proportion ; in manner, quality, degree, 
etc. 1626. 4. Astron. A deviation from uni- 

formity in the motion of a heavenly body 1690. 
5. Math. a. The relation between quantities 
that are unequal in value or magnitude. Sigft 
of i., either >• (' is greater than ') or < (‘ is 
less than ’). b. An expression of this relation ; 
dist. from equation. 1875. 

1. Inequalities in the wa^es of labour and profits of 
stock Adam Smith. The i. between the rich and the 
poor 1802, b. Conscious of the I, of a Female Pen 
to .so Masculine an Attempt Mrs. Centlivre. a. 
Inequalities in the pressure of the income-tax 1858, 
3. a. Fine inequalities of hill and dale 1801. b. The i. 
of the Pulse Salmon, of our climate Hanway. In 
Wordsworth there are no inequalities Coleridge. 

Inequation (inHcw^'/sn). 1855. [f. L. in- 
xquatus, after EQUATION.] A formula ex- 
pressing inequality ; — Inequality 5 b. 
Ine*qm-, combining element, in sense *• un- 
equal ’ unequally ’, not of L. formation, but 
f. In-® + Equi-: e.g. 

me«qma*xed, ine quia*xial a. having unequal 
axes ; me;quidi*stant a. not equidistant ; ine qui- 
lo’bate, ine’qtiilobed a. having unequal lobes. 
Inequilateral (infkwilse-teial), a. 1662. 
[In-®.] Having unequal sides. 

/. shell: one in which a transverse line drawn 
through the apex of the umbo divides the valve into 
two unequal and unsymmetrical parts. 

In equilibrio: see Equilibrium. 
Inequitable (ine-kwitab’l), 2. 1667. [f. 
In-® h- Equitable.] Not equitable; unfair, 
unjust. Hence Ine'quitably adv. 
flncquitate, v. [f, L. inequitat-, inequi- 
tare to ride on or over.] trans. To ride over 
or through j hence, to pervade, permeate. H. 
More, 

Inequity (ine;kwiti). 1556. [In- 3 .] Want 
of equity or justice; the fact or quality of being 
unfair ; unfairness, partiality. b. with pi. An 
unfair or unjust matter or action 1857. 

Many of her statesmen confess its i. and inexpediency 
Bancroft. 

Inequivalve (inrkwivalv), a. 1776. [f. 
Inequi- + Valve,] Conch. Having valves of 
unequal size. So Ine-quivalved, Ine:quiva*I- 
vular a. 

Ineradicable (in^'rse-dikab'l), 2. 1818. 

[In-®.] Incapable of being eradicated or’ 
rooted out. Also fig. 

This i, taint of sin Byron. Hence Inera'dicably 
adv. 

Inerasable (inrr^-sab’l), a. Also 4ble. 
1811. [In-®.] That cannot be erased. Hence 
Inera’sably, dbly adv. 

flnerge-tic, t-al,2. 1691. [f. In - 3 + (En)- 
ergetic(al,] Without energy ; inactive, slug- 
gish -1852. 


Be (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (c«t). g (Fr. chef), a (ev<?r). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sft). *(^sycb^). 9 (what), q (g<»t). 
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Inerm (m5*jm), a. 1760. [ad. L. inermis^ 
f. 2/2- (In-^) + armai^ Bot, Destitute of 
prickles or thorns; unarmed. So IneTmous 

a, (Diets.) 

Inerrable (ineTab’l), a. 1613. [ad. post- 
cLL. inerrabihst f. zw- (iN-^) -f errare^^ In- 
capable of emng ; infallible. 

Catholic Christianity rested on an i. Church as the 
teacher of truth 1879. Hence Inerrabi’lity, In- 
e'lxableness, infallibility. IneTrably adv. 
Inerrant (ine'rant), a. 1652. [f. L. zVz- 

erra?item, f. in- (In-^) -f errarei] *f*i. Astron. 
Of a star: Fixed ; not planetary. Gaule. a. 
That does not err; unerring 1837, So In- 
e*rrancy, the quality of being i. 

Inerratic (iners-tik), a, 1655. [In- s.] 
Not erratic or wandering; fixed (as a star); 
following a fixed course. 
tlneTiing, <z. [In- 3 ,] = Unerring. 

Howell. So f IneTringly adv, unerringly. 
Inert (insut), a. 1647. [ad. L. inertem un- 
skilled, inactive, f. in- (In-®) -h artem Art.] 
I. Having no inherent power of action, motion, 
or resistance ; having the property of Inertia, 

b. Without active chemical, physiological, or 

other properties ; neutral 1800. 3. Of persons, 

animals, and (/mzz^) moving things: Inactive, 
sluggish, not inclined for or capable of action. 
Also of mental faculties. 1774. 

I. Matter is said to be passive and i. Berkeley. 
fig. The i. mass of accumulated prejudices Hazlitt. 
b. Carbon, .is totally i. at ordinary heats H. Spencer. 
L gas (Chem.), a gaseous element such as helium, 
argon, neon, krypton, and xenon which are chemically 
inactive ; also eltipt. as sb, 2, Timid as a Minister and 
i. as a statesman Bright. An i. little town Dickens. 
Hence IneTtion, i, condition; inactivity; sloth. 
Ine*rt-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Inertia (ina-jjia). 1713. [L., f. iners^ iner- 
tem. The L. term was introduced into physics 
by Kepler.] i. Physics. That property of 
matter by virtue of which it continues in its 
existing state, whether of rest or of uniform 
motion in a straight line, unless that state is 
altered by external force. Also called vis in- 
ertix. Also fig. 2, transf. Inactivity ; disin- 
clination to act ; inertness, apathy 1822. 
Ine'rtial a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of i. 

Inerudite (ineTz^doit), i8oi. [ad. L, zw- 
eruditus ; see In- ® and Erudite.] Not eru- 
dite; unlearned, uninstructed. So flnerudi*- 
tion, want of erudition 1685. 

Inescapable (ineskli‘pab’1), a. 1792. [In- 3.] 
That cannot be escaped or avoided ; inevitable. 
iTne*scate, v, 1602. [f. L. inescat-^ inescare 
to allure with bait, f. in- (In- 2) + esca food, 
bait.] trans. To allure with or as with a bait ; 
to entice. 

They i, and circumvent poore silly Soules 1602. So 
flnesca'tion, alluring ; an allurement. 
Ine*sculent, a. 1831. [In- 3 .] Inedible. 
Inescutcheon (inesk27'tj3n). i6io. [f. In 
adv. + Escutcheon.] Her. An escutcheon of 
pretence, or other small escutcheon, charged 
on a larger escutcheon. 

In esse : see Esse i. 

Inessential (inese'njal), a. (sb.) 1677. 
[In- ®.] I. Devoid of essence ; unsubstantial, 
immaterial. 3. Not of the essence of a thing ; 
not necessary to the constitution or existence 
of any thing 1836. 3. sb. That which is in- 

essential 1778. 

X. His i. figure cast no shade Upon the golden 
floor Shelley. Hence Inessemtiality, i. quality. 
Inestimable (ine'stimab’l), a. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. inassiimabilis; see In-® and Estimable.] 
I. Incapable of being estimated; too great, 
profound, or intense to be computed. b. 
Priceless ; invaluable 1579. fa. qusLsi^adv, In- 
estimably -1581. 

X. The wealth consumed was i. De Foe b. This 
charter, the i. monument of English freedom Burke. 
tIne»stimabi*Hty, -ableness. Ine'stiniably adv, 
Ineunt (i*nz|2?nt). 1836. [ad. L. ineuniem 
entering, beginning, f. inire.j A. adj. Enter- 
ing. B. sb. A point of a curve. Also i.’-foint, 
1859. 

Ineva’sible, a. 1846. [In- 3,] Not evasi- 
ble ; that cannot be evaded. 

Inevldence (ine*videns). Now rare. 1654. 
[In-®,] Lack of evidence; obscurity (rare) 
xdyt ; f uncertainty -1677. 


Inevident (ine*vid&t), <2. Nowrizzi?. 1614. 
[ad, late L. tnevidmiem (Boeth.); see In-® 
and Evident.] Not evident; not clear or 
obvious ; obscure. 

Inevitable (ine-vitab’l), a, ME. [ad. 

L. inevitabilis \ see In-® and Evitable.] 
That cannot be avoided ; not admitting of escape 
or evasion ; that cannot fail to occur, etc. 

All . . Await alike th’ i. hour Gray. The u (absoL), 
what cannot be avoided or escaped ; There is no 
good in arguing with the i. Lowell. Hence In- 
e^vitabiTity, Ine'vitableness. Ine*vitably adv. 
inexact (inegzse-kt), a. 1828. [iN- 3 .] 
Not exact ; not strictly correct or precise, b. 
Of a person; Characterized by inexactness 
1849. Hence Inexa^cMy adv., -ness. 
Inexactitude (inegzse-ktitiwd). 1786. [In- 3 .] 
The quality or character of being inexact; 
want of exactitude, accuracy, or precision ; in- 
exactness. Also, an instance of this. 

The author’s i. of thought and expression iS6g. 
Inexcitable (ineksoi’taVl), a. rare. 1616. 
[In sense 1 (stressed ine'xcitable), ad. L. in- 
exciiabilisi in 2, f. In-® + EXCITABLE.] fi. 
From which one cannot be roused -1651. 2. 

Not excitable ; not liable to excitement 1828. 

X. In this i. sleepe Chapman. Hence Inexcv- 
tabklity irare\ the quality of being i. 

Inexcommu*nicable,«. rare. 1610. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be excommunicated. 

A multitude is i. 1617. 

Inexcusable (inekskizz'zabl), a. late ME. 
[ad. L. inexcusabilis ; see In- ® and Excusa- 
ble.] Not excusable; incapable of being 
justified. 

Therfore arte thou i. o man Tindale Rom. ii. i. 
An i. ajffront Lytton. Hence Inexcu sabi'lity, 
Inexcu'sableness. Inexcu’sably adv. 
i Ine*xecrable, a. ? An intensive of Exe- 
crable , or a misj^rint. 

O be thou damn’d, i. dogge Merck. V. iv. i. 128. 
Inexecutable (inekse’kizztab’l), a. 1833. 
[In- ®.] That cannot be executed. 

The aibitrary.. provisions of this edict made it i. 

M. Arnold. 

Inexecution (ineksikizz ’Jon). 1681. [In- 3 .] 
Lack or neglect of execution ; non-perform- 
ance. 

His i. of orders baffled that eflfort Jefferson. 
Inexertion (inegzoujan). 1794. [In- 3.] 
Want of exertion ; failure to exert (oneself) or 
exercise (a faculty) ; inactivity, 

Inexha*lable, a. [In- 3 .] Not exhalable ; 
that cannot be evaporated. Sir T. Browne. 
tlnexhiau’st, a. 1612. [ad. L, inexhaustus ; 
see In- ® and Exhaust ppl. a.'] = next -1665. 
Inexhausted (inegzg’sted), a. 1626. [In- 3 ,] 
Unexhausted. 

I. Sources of Perfection Addison. Hence Inex- 
hau'stedly adv, without exhaustion. 

Inexhaustible (inegz^-stibl), a. Also 
•able. 1601. [In-®.] Not exhaustible. 1. In- 
capable of being consumed or spent; exhaust- 
less 1631. a. Incapable of being emptied of 
contents 1601. 3* Incapable of being worn out 
in strength or vigour 1762. 

X, Our inexhaustable strata of coal Pennant, a. 
An i. purse 1646. 3. Almost i. by toil 1848, Hence 

Iiiexfiau*stibi’Hty, Inexhau'stibleness, In- 
exhaus*tibly adv. 

Inexhaustive (inegzj-stiv), a. 1728. 
[In-®.] Not exhaustive ; exhaustless. Hence 
Inexhawstively adv. 

Inexhau'stless, a, 1739. [Confusion of 
inexhaustible and exhaustless,'] Exhaustless. 
Inexist (imegzrst), v. 1678. [f. In adv. + 
Exist v,] intr. To exist or have its being in 
something else. 

The roundness incxists in the clay, and the thought 
of it inexists in my understanding Tucker. 

Inexistence 1 (inegzrstens). 1635. [In- 2.] 
The fact or condition of existing in something ; 
inherence. 

Inexi'Stence 2. Now ra 7 'e. 1623. [In- 3.] 
T'he fact or condition of not existing; non- 
existence. 

flnexi'Stency 1. 1674. [In- 2.] == Inex- 
istence ^ ; also (with pi.) something inexistent 
or inherent -1774. 

flnexistency 2. 1659. [In- 3 ]. « Inexis- 
tence 


I Inexistent (i negzi'stent), a?- Also f-ant. 
1553. [ad. late L. inexisteniem (Boeth.), f, in- 
(In-®) -f- ex(s)isfeniem.] Existing or having its 
being in something else ; inherent. 
Inexi?stent, a:^ ’ Obs. 1646. [In- 3.] Not 
existing ; not having existence. 

Inexorable (ine*ks6rabl), a, 1553. [ad. 
L. inexorabilis \ see In-® and Exorable.] 
Incapable of being persuaded by entreaty ; not 
to be moved from one's purpose or determina- 
tion ; relentless, rigidly severe. 

More i. farre. Then emptie Tygers, or the roaring 
Sea Shaks. Lawes . . are things deafe and i. Holland. 
How entirely i. is the nature of facts 1858. Hence 
Ine-xorabi*Hty, Ine*xorableness, the quality of 
being i. Ine*xorably adv. relentlessly. 
Inei^ansible (ineksp^-nsibl), a. 1878. 
[In- ®.] Not expansible ; incapable of being 
expanded. 

mexpectable (inekspe*ktabH), a. [In- 3.] 
Not to be expected. Bp. Hall. 

Inexpe*ct^t, a. 1853. [In- 3.] Devoid of 
expectation. So Inexpe*ctaiicy, absence of 
expectancy 1643. Inexpecta’tioii, absence of 
e:^ectation 1627. 

fliiexpe’Cted, a. 1586. [In- 3.] Not ex- 
pected; unlooked-for -1651. Hence flnex- 
pexted-ly adv., tmess. 

Inexpedience (inekspPdiens). Now rare. 
1608. [See next and -ence.] = next. 
Ines^ediency (inekspr*diensi). 1641. [f. 
Inexpedient ; see -ency.] The quality of 
being inexpedient; disadvantageousness, im- 
policy. 

The I of attempting to raise any considerable revenue 
by means of mcome-taxes McCulloch. 

inexpedient (mekspz~*di&t), a. 1608. 
[In-®.] Not expedient; disadvantageous in 
the circumstances ; unadvisable, impolitic. 

Nothing could be more correctly lawful ; but.. few 
things would be more manifestly i. Bentham. Hence 
Inexpe'diently adv. 

Inexpensive (inekspemsiv), a. 1837. [In- 3.] 

1. Not expensive or costly ; cheap. 2. Not 
given to expenditure 1859. Hence Inexpem- 
sive^ly adv., -ness. 

Inexperience (inekspTs’ri^ns). 1598. [a. 

F., ad late L. inexperientia ; see In-® and Ex- 
perience.] Want of experience ; hence, 
want of adequate knowledge or skill. 

Those Failings which are incident to Youth and I. 
Dryden. 

Inexperienced (inekspi»*rienst), a. 1626. 
[In-®,] Not experienced ; having no (or little) 
experience ; lacking the knowledge or skill de- 
rived from experience. Const, zw. 

We were not i. in sledging over the ice Kane. 
Inexpert (inekspfiut), a. 1450. [a. OF. 
inexpert, -e, ad. L. inexpertus ; see In- ® and 
Expert a.] ti. Not experienced ; having no 
(or little) experience. Const, in, of. -1697. 

2. Wanting the aptitude or dexterity derived 
from experience; unskilled 1597. Hence In- 
expe*rt-ly adv,, -ness. 

Inexpiable (ine‘kspiab’1), a. 1570. [ad. L. 
inexpiabilis; see In-® and Expiable.] i. Of 
an offence : That cannot be expiated or atoned 
for. 2. Of a feeling, etc.: That cannot be 
appeased by expiation ; irreconcilable, (Also 
transf of an action.) 1598. 

z. His mirth is an 1. sin 1728. a. To raise in me i. 
hate Milt. Sams, 839. I. war Burke. Hence 
Ine*xpiableness, Ine’xpiably adv. 

Inexpiate (ine*kspi(?t), a. 1611. [ad. late 
L, inexpiatus (Augustine).] i. Not expiated 
or atoned for 1819. t2. Unappeased, 
a. To rest i. were much too rude a part 1611. 

Inexplainable (inekspl^i'nab’l), a. rare. 
1623. [In-®.] That cannot be explained ; in- 
explicable. 

flncxpleble, a. Also erron. inexpleable. 
1569. [ad. L. inexplebilis, f. zVz- (In-®) + cx- 
see Explete v.] That cannot be 
filled ; insatiable -1788. Hence tine'xplebly 
adv. (erron. Inexpleably), insatiably. 
Inexplicable (incksplikaVl), a, (adv.) 
late ME. [a. F. , ad. L. inexplicahilis ; see In- ® 
and Explicable.] ti. That cannot be un- 
folded, untwisted, or disentangled; inextricable; 
very complex -1656. f b. as adv. Inexplicably. 
Caxton. ta- That cannot be unfolded in 
words ; inexpressible -1691. 3. That cannot 
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be explained ; unintelligible ; (in recent use) 
unaccountable 1546. 

X. Mazes.. of knottes i. Edck. a. The k benefite of 
knowledge 1551, 3. I. dumbe shewes Shaks., mys- 

teries Madry. Hence Ine-xplicabi'lity, Ine’x- 
plicableness, Iiie*xplicably adv. 

Inexplicit (inekspli*sit), df. 1802. [In- 3 ,] 
Not explicit ; indefinite ; not clear in terms or 
statement. So InexpE*cit-ly adv» I 7 S 7 > 
InexploTable, a. 1646. [In- 3 .] That can- 
not be explored ; inscrutable. 

Inexplo-sive, a. 1867. [In- 3 .] Not liable 
to or capable of explosion, 
Inexpressible^inekspre’sibT). 1625. 

A. adf. That cannot be expressed in words; 
unutterable, unspeakable, indescribable. (Often 
as an emotional intensive.) 

Ere mid.day arriv’d In Eden, distance i By Numbers 
that have name Milt. P.L, viii. 113. Its seclusion 
gives it an L charm Tyndall. 

B- sd. I. Something inexpressible 1652. 2. 

pi, [colloq.) Breeches or trousers 1790. 

Hence Inexpressibi'Ety, Inexpre*ssibleness, 
Inexpre’ssibly adv. (as an emotional intensive). 
Inexpressive (ineksprc*siv), a, 1652. 

I. = Inexpressible ni. (<zrdi^.). 2. 

Not ex|Dressive; wanting in expression 1744. 

js. His i, eye i860. Hence Inexpre'ssive-lyAsfz'., 
•ness. 

Inexpugnable (ineksp27*gnab’l), a, 1490. 
[a. F., ad. L. inexpugnahilis\ see IN-^ and 
fexPUGNABLE.] That cannot be taken by 
assault or storm ; incapable of being overthrown 
by force ; impregnable, invincible, lit. andyig. 
How the i. w^les of Jerico were ouerthrowen More. 
An i. desire of sleeping 1590. Hence Inex- 
pu'gnably adv. 

finexsu-perable, a. 1623. [ad. L. inex- 
sup&rahilis ; see In- ® and Exsuperable.] 
That cannot be overcome. 

Inexte*nded, a. rare. 1739. [In- 3 .] 
Without extension. 

Inextensible (inekstemsibl), a. 1840, 
[In- 3 .] Not capable of extension ; that can- 
not be stretched or drawn out in length. _ 

The assumption, .that the ether is^ i. and incom- 
pressible i88r. Hence Inextensibi'Iity, the quality 
of being z. 

Inextc'iisioii. 1827. [In- s.] Want of ex- 
tension ; unextended state. 

In extenso : see In Lot. ^np. 
Inexte*rminable, a. rare. 1586. [ad. 
post-cI.L. inexterminabilis \ see In-® and Ex- 
TERMINABLE.] fi. Having no possible end ; 
interminable -1668, 2, That cannot be ex- 

terminated 1828. 

Inexti*nct, a. rare. 1623. [ad. L. inex- 
stinctus\ cf. In-® and Extinct.] Unex- 
tinguished, 

tlnexti*ngiiible, a. ME. [a. F. or ad. L. 
i?icxtinguibilis\ see In-®.] =5 next -1677. 
Inextinguishable (ineksti-ggwijab’l), a. 
1509. [In-®.] That cannot be extinguished 
(see the vb ) ; unquenchable, indestructible, etc. 

I. rage Milt., laughter Cowper, hope Southey. 
Hence Inextinguishably adv. 
Inextknguished, a. 1746. [In- 3 .] Not 
extinguished; still burning; unextinguished. 
Inextirpable (inekstoupab’l), a. 1623. 
[ad. L, inexstirpaiilis (Pliny), f, zVz- (In-®) + 
cxstirpare to Extirpate.] That cannot be 
extirpated or rooted out. 

In extremis : see In Lat prep. 
Inextricable (ine*kstrikabl), a. late ME. 
[ad. L. inextricatilis, f. (In- ®) extricare to 
Extricate,] i. From which one cannot ex- 
tricate oneself {lit. and fig.). a. Of a knot, 
etc. : That cannot be disentangled or untied. 
Also trafis/. 1610. ta* Of a problem: That 
cannot be solved -1664. 4* Intricately in- 

volved, confused, or perplexed; incapable of 
being put straight 1655. 5. Intricate, elabo- 

rate, exquisitely wrought (rare) 1691. 

*• We.. lose ourselves in i, Mazes *720. Struggling 
V ith an i. trouble Hawthorne. 4. The ecclesiastic^ 
9 ^ the realm, was in i, confusion Macaulay. 
S- The i. richness of the fully developed Gothic jamb 
and wch Ruskin, Hence Ine»xtricabi*Hty, In- 
e*xtrlcableness. Ine’xtricably adv, 
tlneye _(m,3i'), zi. ME. [f. In - 2 + Eye, 
after L. inoculare,'] trans. To put an eye or 
bud into (the bark of a tree); to inoculate 
-1708. 


Infell (i’nfpl). 1645. [f. In adv. + Fall 
sb.i^Ger. einfall.'] An inroad, attack, in- 
cursion, or descent {upon or into). Now rare. 

Infallibilism (infseriibiliz'm). 1870. [f. as 
next + -ISM.] The principle of the infallibility 
of some person or thing, esp. of the Pope. 

InfeUibilist (infsedibilist). Also -blist. 
187a [f. L. infallibilis + - 1 ST.] One who 

upholds the infellibility of some person or 
thing, esp. of the Pope. Also aitrib. 

InfeUibility (infselibiditi). i6ir. [f. as 
Infallible + -itv.] i. The quality or fact 
of being infallible or e.xempt from liabihty to 
err. 2. The quality of being unfailing ; un- 
failing certainty 1631. 

t. The Pope sitting in his Chaire, . . may yet erre for 
all his i. Gatakbr. His I. ^ 3. title given to the Pope; 
also, a mock title, z. The i* of a gun Kane. 

lofallible (infssdib’l), a. isb.) late ME. [ad. 
med.L. ittfallibilis (in Basda), f. hi- (In- ®) -f 
fallihilis Fallible.] Not fallible. i. Not 
liable to be deceived or mistaken ; incapable of 
erring. 2. Not liable to fail; unfailing; sure; 
certain 1526. 3. sb. One who or that which is 

infallible 1816. 

1, Parliaments are not i. Tfuniits Lett. z. An i. 
Maxime 1651, ointment and plaister Arbuthnot, fruit 
of Unwisdom 1843. Hence Infa’UiblenesSj infalli- 
bility. Infa'llibly adv. indubitably ; unerringly. 
flSfa’llid, a. 1635. [f. In- 3 + (app.) an 

assumed ^fallid, or L. ^fallidus, from fallere 
to deceive.] = Infallible 2. 
tlnfama^uon. 1533. [a. F., ad. L. in- 
famationem ; see Infame -z/.] ^ The action of 
holding up to infamy; defamation -1651. 

Infa*matory, a. rare. 1612. [ad. med.L. 
infamaioHus\ sec -ORY.} = DEFAMATORY, 
b. Bringing infamy. 

flnfa'me, sb. ME. [a. OF. infame late 
L, infamium — L. infa7nial\ =» Infamy --1616. 
So tinfa’me a. *= Infamous 1572. 

Infame v, arch. ME. [a. F. in- 

fainer, ad, L. infamare, f. infamis.) i. t7'ans. 
To render infamous; to reprobate. t2. To 
defame -1604. t3. To accuse of something 

infamous -1797. 

I. This inhuman Practice will L your Government 
Penn. 

Infamixe (irnfam^iz), v. 1596. [f. L. ht- 
famis -i- -IZE .] = Infame v. r, 2. Hence (by per- 
version) tInfa*monize v. {L. L. L. V. ii. 684), 

Infamous (imfamss), ME. [Corresponds 
to rare OF. infameux^ med.L. infamosus — L. 
inf amis. Formerly stressed infa'fnous.'] i. 
Of ill fame or repute; notorious badness of 
any kind ; held in infamy or public disgrace. 

2. Deserving of infamy; of shameful badness, 
vileness, or abominableness ; of a character or 
quality deserving utter reprobation, (A strong 
“ ^ w.Oi i 


son: Deprived of civil rights, in consequence 
of conviction of certain crimes 1548. b. Of a 
crime or punishment; Involving or entailing 
infamy 1555. 

I. Those that be neere.. shall mocke thee which art 
i. Ezek. xxii. 5. The high-way betwixt Jericho and 
Jerusalem is i. for theeving Fuller, 2. False erraunt 
knight, i., and forswore Spenser. ^ Detest the very 
ground on which was acted such an i. Treachery 1703, 
^ They are condemned to lose the Franchise or 
Freedom of the Law, that is, become I,, and of no 
Credit 1707. b. And so had two wives at once, which 
is by the civil law a thing i. 1555. Phr, I. crime, a 
terra now chiefly applied to sodomy and kindred 
offences. Hence I*njamous-ly adv., -ness. 

Infamy (i-nfami). 1473. [a. F. infamie, 

ad. L. infamia.) i. Evil fame or reputation ; 
public reproach, shame, or disgrace. Also 
with an and pi, 2, The quality or character 
of being infamous or of shameful vileness; 
(with pi.) an infamous act, 1513 3. Law. The 

loss of all or certain of the rights of a citizen, 
consequent on conviction of certain crimes; see 
Infamous 3. 1609. 

X. Ye arc taken vp in the lips of talkers, and are an 
i. (=s an object of public reproach) of the people 
xxxvi. 3. a. The i. of the peace was more deeply, . 
felt Gibbon. 

Infancy (imfansi). 1494. [ad. L. infaniia 
inability to speak, f. infantein Infant sb.^; 
see -ANCY.] 1. The condition of being an in- 
fant; early childhood, babyhood. 2. Law, The 
condition of being a minor; the period of life 
during which a person remains under guardian- 


ship (extending, in common law, to the end of 
the twenty-first year); minority, nonage 1658. 

3. fig. The earliest period in the history of 
anything ; the rudimentary stage in any process 
of growth 1555. 4. concr. (chiefly rhei.) In- 
fants collectively 1598. i-5. In etym. sense: 

Speechlessness ; silence. Milt. 

I. Heaven lies about us in our i. Wordsw. 2. The 
defendant pleaded i,, the goods having been supplied 
before he was of age (mod.). 3. Thrice happy was the 
worlds first infancie P. Flftcher. 4. Old age and i. 
Promiscuous perished Shelley. 
lufamd, a. Obs. exc. as nonce-wd. 1608. 
[ad, L. infandm.'] = next. 
flnfemd-OUS, a. 1644. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Unspeakable, not to be spoken of ; nefarious 
-1708. 

I-ufangtllief. [OE. infangen}eof, f. In 
adv, + fangen, pa. pple. of fon to seize (see 
Fang v^.) + thief ; lit. ‘ thief seized within'.] 
0 . E. Law. The right of the lord of a manor 
to try and to amerce a thief caught within its 
limits. 

Infant (imfant), ME. [a. OF. enfant, 
-aunt (F, enfant) child : — L. in fans, infantem, 
sb. use of in fans unable to speak, f. in- (In-®) 
-}- fans,fari to speak.] i. A child during the 
earliest period of life (or still unborn) ; esp. a 
child in arms; often, any child under seven 
years of age. Also fig, and iransf. 2. A per- 
son under (legal) age ; a minor. In common 
law, a person under the age of twenty-one 
years ; in the case of a ruler, one under the age 
at which he becomes constitutionally capable 
of exercising sovereignty 1513. fs. A youth 
of noble or gentle birth -1600. 4. Applied joc. 
to various productions of exceptional size, 
strength, etc, 1832. 5. aitrib. {ox ad j.) a. That 
is an infant or like an infant, as z. heir, maidyr, 
etc. 1595. b. In its earliest stage, undeveloped, 
nascent, incipient, as i. blossom, civilization, 
navy, etc. 1593. c. Of or belonging to an in- 
fant or infants, proper to or intended for infants; 
infantile; as 2, class, years, etc. 1586. 

t. An i. crying in the night : An i. crying for the 
light : And with no language but a cry Tennyson, 
iransf. The Canker Galls, the Infants of the Spring 
Shaks. 3. The noble I, [Rinaldo] stood a space Con- 
fused, speechless Fairfax. 4. The heaviest gun. the 
Woolwich I. . . weighs 35 tons 1874. Comb, i,-baptism, 
the baptism of infants, paedobaptism. 

Infant (i-nfant), sb.^ i555- [ad. Sp., Pg. 
infante’, see INFANTE.] A prince or princess 
of Spain or Portugal ; = Infante, Infanta. 
f I’nfant, v. 1483, [a. F. enfant er, f. enfant. ] 
trans. To bring forth (a child). Also fig. -1642. 

This worthy Motto, No Bishop, no King is of the 
same batch, and infanted out of the same feares Milt. 

Ij Infanta (infa-nta). 1601. [Sp., Pg., fem, 

of Infante.] A daughter of the king and 
queen of Spain or Portugal; spec, the eldest 
daughter who is not heir to the throne, f Also 
iransf. and fig. of other young ladies. 

iransf. Lady Catherine grew frightened, lest her i. 
[her daughter] should vex herself sick H. Walpole. 

II Infante (infa*nt<f). 1555- [Sp., Pg. infante 
: — L. infantem INFANT A son of the king 
and queen of Spain or Portugal other than the 
heir to the throne (who is called principc ) ; spec. 
the second son, 

1 ‘iifanthood. 1862. « Infancy. 

Infa*ntici:dal, -2. 1835. [f. Infanticide 2 
+ -AL.] Of or practising infanticide. 
Infanticide 1 (infje-ntisaid). 1680, [a. F., 
ad. late L. infanticida, f. infantem + coedere, 
“Cidere ; see -CIDE i.] One who kills an infant. 
Infanticide 2 (infse'ntisoid). 1656. [a. F., 
ad. late L. infanticidium ; see piec. and 
-CIDE 2.] The killing of infants, esp. the kill- 
ing of new-born infants, as a custom among 
savages, and in the ancient world, b. spec. 
The crime of murdering an infant after its birth, 
perpetrated by or with the consent of its 
parents, esp. the mother 1789. 

Infantile (imfantail, -til), a. 1696. [ad. late 
L. infantilis, f. infantem.'] Of or pertaining to 
an infant, infants, or infancy: belonging to a 
person when an infant; existing in its infancy, 
b. Infant-like 1772. 

I. diseases^xSoo, literature 1864. 

Infantilism (infse’ntiliz'm). 1895. [f. prec. 
+ -ISM.] Path. The state of being mentally 
or physically undeveloped. 
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Infantin e (i'nllntain), a, 1603. [a. F. in- 
faniin, -inf, var. of erifantin, ~ine ; see Infant 
and -iNE^.] = Infantile. 

A degree of credulity next to i. Burke. 

•j-I'iifantly, t?. 1618. [-lyI.] Infant-like. 

Infantry (i-nfantri). 1579. [a. F. infanie^ie^ 
ad. It. infanferia foot-soldiery, f. infanU a 
youth, foot-soldier : — L. infanismi] . i. The 
body of foot-soldiers ; foot-soldiers collectively ; 
that part of an army which consists of men who 
march and manoeuvre on foot and carry small 
arms, now a rifle. 2. Infants collectively. ' 
Now/h^:. 1613. 3. atirib.t as i. brigade, etc. 

1813. 

I. Mounted .soldiers mounted for the sake of 
transit but who fight on foot. 

iTtrantryinan. 1883. A soldier of an 
infantry regiment. 

I*nfant-sclioo*L 1833. A school for young 
children (usually under seven years of age). 

Infarce, -se, var. of Enfarce v. Obs, 

Infarct (infaukt), sb, 1873. [ad. med, or 
mod.L. irzfarctus, f. ppl. stem of infarcire, 
f. iiz- (In- +> farcire to stuff.] Path, A por- 
tion of tissue that has become stuffed with 
extra vasated blood, serum, or other matter ; the 
substance of an infarction. So lufa'rct v. 
trans. to affect with infarction 1822. 

Infarction (infaukjhn). 1689. [f. I., in- 

farcired\ Path. The action of stuffing up or 
condition of being stuffed up, obstruction; 
concr^ - Infarct sb. Now usually restricted 
to morbid conditions of the tissues resulting 
from obstruction of the circulation, as by an 
embolus. 

Infare (i-nfeai). [OE. innfitr^ f. mn. 
In adv. + going. Fare sb}, f, faran to go.] 
fi. (OE. and early ME.) The act of going 
in ; an entrance, way in. 2. Sc,, n, dial,, and 
U.S. A feast or entertainment given on entering 
a new house ; esp. at the reception of a bride in 
her new home ME. 

flnfa-shionable, a, rare, 1635. [In- 3 .] 
Unfashionable -1787. 

flnfa-tigable, a, 1510. [a. F., ad. L. in- 
fatigabihs ; see In- ^ and Fatigable.] - In- 
defatigable -1713. 

Infatuate p-pL a, [ad. 

L. infatuatus, infatuare ; see next.] Infatu- 
ated. 

Infatuate (infsetiwisit), v, 1533. [f. L. in- 
fatuat-, infatuare^ f. in- (In--) •¥ fatuus fool- 
ish.] fi. tra/TS, To turn (counsels, etc.) into 
folly, to exhibit the foolishness of ; to confound, 
frustrate, bring to nought -1724. 2. To make 

(a person) utterly foolish or fatuous ; to inspire 
with an extravagant passion 1567. 

1. God hath infatuated your high subtle wisdom 
Tindale. a. The short-lived joy that infatuated the 
public Boswell, Hence Infa*tuatedly adz', 

liifatuation (infseti^i^ifon). 1649. [f. L. 
infaiuare,'] The action of infatuating or con- 
dition of being infatuated; an extravagantly 
foolish or unreasoning passion. 

The I. of the Enthusiast, sets him above the Fear 
of Death xpS. Your i. about that girl blinds you 18x5. 

Infaust (infj'st), a, rare. 1658. [ad, L. 
infaustus.'] Unlucky, unfortunate, ill-omened. 
So flnfau'sting, a rendering i., a boding of 
ill-luck 1622. 

Infeasible (infrzib’l), a. Now rare. 1533. 
[In- 3.] Not capable of being accomplished or 
carried out ; impracticable. So Infeasibidity, 
Infea'sibleliess, the quality of being i. 
tlnfect, ppL a, ME. [a, F., or ad. L. in- 
feefus, inficere', see next.] Infected. Often 
construed as pa. pple. of next. -1617. 

Infect (infe-kt), v. ME. [ad. L. infect-^ 
ppl. stem of inficert to dip in, stain, spoil, etc., 
f. in- (In- 2 ) + facere to make, do, put.] i. 
trans. To affect, influence, or imbue with some 
quality or property by immersion or infusion. 
Ohs. or rare, 1495. ta. To spoil or corrupt by 
noxious influence, admixture, or alloy; to adul- 
terate -1693. 3. To fill (the air, etc.) with 

noxious corruption or the germs of disease 
ME. 4. To affect with disease; to act upon 
by infection or contagion. Also absol, ME. 
Also iransf, and fig. 5. To taint with moral 
corruption; to deprave ME. 6. To taint with 
crime; to involve in crime or its penalties 1580. 


b. Internat. Law. To taint with illegality 1758. 

7. 'lo imbue with an opinion or belief, esp. 

heresy or seditious view's. Also said of the 
opinion. 1483, 8. To affect (a person) with 

some feeling. Also of feelings : To take hold 
of. 1595* 9« To affect or influence with some 

quality or by introducing something extraneous 
1605. b. spec. Of a sound: To affect and 
alter the sound in a neighbouring syllable 1872. 
fio. To infest -1712. 

3, If her breath were as terrible as [her] terminations, 
.she would i. to the north, starre Shaks. 4. Persons 
infected with plague De Foe. fii^. With a Son's 
death t’i. a Fatner*;, sight Dryden. 7. \Vhan the 
heresye of the arryans had enfected al ItalyeCAXTOX. 

8. Twas a feare Which oft infects the wisest Shaks. 
10. Much infected with serpents, moskittos [etc 1 1712. 
Hence Infe’cter QObs,\ •or, one who infects. In- 
fe'ctible a. {rare), capable of being infected. 

Infection (infe-kjan). ME. .infection, 
ad. late L. infectionem, f. wficere\ see prec.] 
ti. The action or process of affecting injurious- 
ly, or the fact of being so affected ; coirupt 
condition -1621. t2. Contamination of air or 
water, etc. -1801. 3. The agency, substance, 

germ, or principle by which an infectious dis- 
ease is communicated or transmitted ME. b. 
pi. Morbific influences, principles, or germs 
1533. 4, The communication of disease, esp. 

by the agency of the atmosphere or water 
(hence, strictly, dist. from contagion) ; the action 
or process of infecting; the fact of being infected 
1548. 5. Disease caused by infection ; a 

plague, epidemic, pestilence; ’^occas.,Pi. disease, 
a seizure with disease 1563. ^ 6. Moral con- 

tamination; an instance of this 1529. 7. Com- 
munication of harmful opinions or beliefs 1529* 
8. Internat. Law. Contamination by illegality : 
see Infectious 6. 1879. g. The contagious or 
* catching ' influence or operation of example, 
sympathy, etc. 1616. tio. The process of 
moistening, colouring, etc. by immersion or 
infusion [gari) -1686. ii. Celt* Gram. Altera- 
tion of a sound under the influence of a neigh- 
bouring sound 1872. IT 12. Misused joc, for 
affection, liking. Shaks. 

3. The i. may be in the very air De Foe. b. All 
the infections that the Sunne suckes yp From Bogs, 
Fens, Flats, on Prosper fall Temjf. n. ii. i. ^ 4. As a 
man suspected of i, is refused admission into cities 
Johnson. He found himself shunned in public 
places as an i. Thirlwall. 7. A heart that, .throws 
off the i. of these times Young. 9. The i. of his , . en- 
thusiasm 1873. Hence Infe'ctionist {rare), one 
who lays stress upon i. as a cause of disease. 

Infectious (infe’kjos), a. 1542. [f, In- 

FECT-ION -h -lOUS.] 1. Having the quality or 
power of communicating disease by infection ; 
infecting with disease; pestilential, unhealthy. 
2. Of diseases: Apt to be communicated by in- 
fection (dist. from Contagious) 1592. b. 
transf. Of or for infectious diseases 1887. ts. 
Infected with disease -1727. 4. Tending to 

contaminate character, morals, etc. Now rare. 
^ 547 * 5 * Of actions, emotions, etc. : ' Catch- 
ing contagious 1611. 6, Inte7’nat, Law, 

Tainting with illegality (said of contraband or 
hostile goods in their effect on the rest of a ] 
cargo, or on the ship) 1878. | 

X. There is something I in the atmosphere Lytton. 
2. The fever was highly i. 1770. b. The i. ho.spital 
1887. 3. 0 th. IV. i. 21 [Qos. infected]. S- An 1. good 
humour and urbanity 1899. Hence Infe*ctious-ly 
adz/.y -ness, var. tinfe'ctuous 1495- 
Infective (infe*ktiv), a. ME. [ad. L. zn- 
fectivus\ see Infect v. and -IVE.^ Recently | 
revived in medical use.] i. Infectious. 2. 
Producing moral infection 1576. +3. Produc- 

ing an emotion, feeling, etc. by infection 
-1703. 

X, The i. matter shown to exist in the blood serum. 
1883. Hence Infe’ctiveness, Infecti'vity. 
Infecund (infe*kzmd), a, ME. [ad. L. in- 
fecundus, f. in- (In-®) + fecundus Fecund. 
Formerly infeewnd.'] Not fecund ; barren, un- 
productive. So 'flufecu'iidous a. rare. 
Infecundity (inffk^’nditi). 1605. [ad. L. 
infecunditas] see prec. and -ITY.] Unfruitful- 
ness, barrenness {Hi, andyf/.). 

Infeeble, obs. f. Enfeeble v, 

Infeft (infe'ft), v. Sc. Law. 1462. Variant 
of Enfeoff. So Infe*ftment 1456 = Enfeoff- 
ment. 

Infelicific (infflisi-fik), a, 1874. [f. L. in- 


felix, infelici-, after FelicIFIC.] Ethics, Pro- 
ductive of unhappiness. 

Infelicitous [infflrsitss), a. 1835. [In- 3 .] 
Unhappy, unfortunate; esp. not apt or appro- 
priate ; the opposite of Felicitous, 

An i. idea 1857, illustration 1884. Infeli'citously 
adv. 

Infelicity (inf^li*siti). ME. [ad. L. infeli- 
ciias, i. infelix.'] i. The state of being un- 
happy or unfortunate; an unhappy condition; 
unhappiness ; bad fortune, ill luck, misfortune, 
b. An instance of bad fortune ; a misfortune ; 
a cause or source of unhappiness iS77* 3 * 

Unlucky inaptness or inappropnateness ; with 
pL an inapt expression or detail of style 1617.^ 

1. That pure i. which accompanies some people in 
their walk through life Lamb. 2. With how great i. 
or incongruity soever it be Hales. 

Infelo*nious, a. [In- 3 .] Not of the nature 
of felony. Geo, Eliot. 

Infelt, ppl. a. 1586. [f. In adv. ■¥ fell 
ppl. adj.] Inwardly felt or experienced 
Infeodation; see Infeudation. 

Infeof(;f, -ment, obs. IF. Enfeoff, -ment. 
Infer (infau), v. Inflected inferred, etc. 
1526. [ad. L. inferre, f. in- (In- 2 ) 4 - ferre to 
bear. Cf. F. inferer (i6th c.).J fi. trans. To 
bring on, bring about, induce, occasion, cause, 
procure —1754, Fh* To confer —1614. * 1 * 0 . 

To cause to be. Milt. P, L, vii. 116. t2. To 
bring in, introduce; to mention, report; to 
adduce, allege -1710. 3* To bring in or draw 
as a conclusion; in Logic, To derive by deduc- 
tion or induction from something known or 
assumed ; to accept from evidence or premisses; 
to conclude 1529. Also absol, 4. To lead to 
as a conclusion; to involve as a consequence; 
to imply. (Said of a fact or statement.) 1^30. 

I. Inferre faire Englands peace by this Alliance 
Shaks. a. Full well hath Clifford plaid the Orator, 
Inferring arguments of mighty force Shaks. 3. What 
I never meant Don’t you i. Prior. absol. To infer 
is to be regarded as the proper office of the Philoso- 
plTier ; — io prove, of the Advocate Whately. 4. Con- 
sider first, that Great or Bright inferrs not Excellence 
Milt. P,L. viii. 91. Hence Inferable, «ible (in- 
fS'rab’l, i'nferib’l) a, that may be inferred; deducible, 
Infereace (imferens). 1594. [ad. med.L. 
mferentia (Abelard), f. infereniem, inferred 
used instead of cl. L. illatio.'] i. The action 
or process of inferring; esp, in Logic, the form- 
ing of a conclusion from premisses, either by 
induction or deduction; = Illation i. Also 
(with pi.), an act of inferring; the logical form 
in winch this is expressed. 2. I'hat which is 
inferred, a conclusion drawn from data or 
premisses 1612. 

X. Religion is ..a matter of deduction and L Butler. 
In any i., we argue either to something already im- 
plied m the premisses or not ; if the latter, the l is 
inductive, if the former, deductive. _ If the deducti\y 
i. contain only a single premiss, it is immediate ; if it 
contain two premisses, and the conclusion be drawn 
from these jointly, it is mediate, and is called a syl- 
logism Fowler. 2. To draw inferences has been said 
to be the gieat business of life Mill. 

Inferential (infercnjal), a, 1657. [f. med. 
L. inferentia + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or 
depending on, or of the nature of inference. 

The belief was, probably, i. 1854. Hence Inferem- 
tiaJly adv. in an L manner; in the way of inference ; 
occas. (qualifying the whole statement) = as may be 
inferred. 

Inferior (iiifi»*ri9i). ME. [aX., comp, of 
inferus.'] Lower; opj). xo superior. 

A. adj. I. Lower in position; nether, siib- 
ja''.ent, (Now chiefly techn.) 2. Lower in 
degree, rank, importance, quality, amount, 
etc.; ofless value or consideration; lesser; sub- 
ordinate 1531. 3- Of low degree, rank, etc. ; 

in mod. use esp. : Of no great value or excel- 
lence; comparatively bad, poor, mean 1531. 
4. Astron, a. Applied to Venus and Mercury, 
whose orbits lie within that of the earth (orig., 
according to Ptolemaic astronomy, as having 
their spheres below that of the sun), b. 1 . con- 
junction : that of an inferior planet with the 
sun when between the earth and the sun. c. /. 
meridian : that part of the celestial meridian 
which lies below the pole; so i. passage (of the 
meridian), etc. 1658, 5. Bot. Growing below 

some other part or organ; said of the calyx 
when growing below or free from the ovary, and 
of the ovary when adherent to the sides of the 
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calyx SO as to be below the lobes of it 1785. 6. 

AnaL and Zool. Applied to parts or organs situ- 
ated below others of the same kind, or beiow 
the nsnal or normal position 1826. 7. Print- 

ing. Applied to small letters or figures cast or 
made to range at the bottom of the ordinary 
letters in a line of type, as in Hg, C„Hon-.2. 
Jacobi. 

X, The old Glacial drift, .being observed in several 
places as an i. deposit Dana. 2. The labours of in. 
feriour ten;^ts 1^7. The body, or, as some love to 
call it, our inferiour nature Burke. I feel myself in. 
feriour to the task Boswell, 3. The country with 
which he shows so u an acquaintance 1878. 

B. I. A person inferior to another (in 
rank, etc.); one of less consideration, attain- 
ments, etc, ; a subordinate 1502. 2. A thing 

inferior to another; falso formerly (in pi,), 
things of this lower world, sublunaiy affairs or 
events 1589. 3. Printing, An inferior letter ; 

see A. 7. 1884. 

I. Love towards Inferiors is Courtesy and Con- 
descension Sherlock. 

Hence InferioTity, InfeTiorly ado. 
Infernal (infs'inal). ME. [a. E., ad. L. 
infemalis, f. infemns adj.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or relating to the world or 

regions below, i.e. to the realm of the dead in 
ancient mythology, or the abode of evil spirits 
in Jewish and Christian belief; of, pertaining 
or relating to, hell, a. Like that of hell ; hellish 
1562. 3. Of the nature of the inhabitants of 

hell; diabolical, fiendish 1603. 4. colloq, 

* Confounded ’ ; execrable, detestable 1764. 

1. The court© of i. Pluto Eden. The docking 
shadows pale, Troop to th’ infcrnall jail Milt, a. The 
i. hiss and crackle ofthe flame Kingsley, 3. Voltaire, 
With an i. sneer upon his lips 1827. Phr. f/. stone ; 
an old name for lunar caustic 1706. I, macMne : an 
apparatus (often harmless in appearance) contrived to 
produce an explosion and criminally destroy life or 
property; formerly, an explosive machine used in 
war 1810. 4. An i. ass 1897. 

B. sh, I. An inhabitant of the infernal regions 
or of hell. (Usu. in ^/,) 1582. fa. 7)/. The 
infernal regions -1673. 

Hence lafeTnally adv. (Usu. colloq^ 
llinfemo (infa-Jim). 1834. [It, late L. 
inf emus h^.] Hell; a place compared to 
heU, or to Dante’s Inferno, 

Infero- (hnfero), mod, comb, form of L, 
inferus low, used in Zool,^ etc. to designate 
parts situated low down or on the under side ; 
as : 

infero-ante'rior situated below and in front ; 
-fromtal in the lower part of the forehead; 
•lateral <*., below and on one side; -me*dian a.^ 
in the middle of the under side; -poste'rior a. 
below and behind. 

Irtferobrarich (rnf&Ojbrseigk). 1836. [f. 
Infero- + L, branchix gills,] Zool. One of 
the order or sub-order Inferobranchiata of 
gastropod molluscs, originally comprising those 
in which the gills are situated under the pro- 
jecting border of the mantle, now including 
also allied forms without gills. So I-*nfero- 
bra'ncliiaii, -bramchiate adjs. belonging to 
the Inferobranchiata ; sbs. = Inferobranch, 
Inferrible, -able (info rib’l, -abl), a, 1646. 
[f. Infer v . + -able; the sp. inferrible is of 
mongrel character between L. Hnferibilis and 
Eng. infe'rrable ; see -BLE.] That may be in- 
ferred ; deducible. „ Hence Bafe'rribly adv, 

Infeitile (inf§*jtoil, -til), a, 1597. [a. F.. 
ad. late L. infertilis\ see In-® and Fertile.] 
Not fertile ; unproductive, barren, sterile. 

To sowe the same in an infertile grownde 1507. 
Hence IhfeTtilely adv. Iiiferti'lity. 
tlnfe*st,a. 1513. [p.d.'L.infesius.'] Hostile 
-1641. 

Infest (infe’st), v. 1477. [a. F. infester ^ or 
ad, L. infestare, f. infestus^ i, trans. To 
attack, annoy, or trouble in a persistent man- 
ner ; to molest ; to harass. a* To trouble (a 
country or place) with hostile attacks ; to visit 
persistendy or in large numbers (or even singly) 
with evil intent ; to swarm in or about, so as to 
be troublesome 1602. 

X, He all manner of ways to i. the Emperor 
Foxe. That complication of political diseases which 
infests the nation Fielding, a. The Turkish Pyrats, 
which . .infested ^ those Seas Purchas. Wasps i, the 
C^mp with loud Alarms Dryden. Hence Inle'Ster 
so. (rare), one who, or that which, infests. 

Infestation (infestgijffl). 149a. [ad. late 


L. infestationem (TertuUian), f. infest are. Cf, 
F. infestation.'] The action of infesting; now 
used esp, of insects which attack plants, gram, 
etc., usu. in large swarms. Also, an attack or 
assault of this land. 

The i. did much harm in young Fir woods Miss 
Ormerod. 

flnfe’ster, v, rare, 1563. [f. In- 2 

Fester v .] trans. To render (a sore) festered, 
to cause to rankle. Also fg. -1611. 
flnfe^stioiis, a. 1593. Also -uotis. [irreg. 
f. L. infestus or Infest v ,, after adjs. in -ious, 
-nous.] Hostile -1709. So flnfe'stive al 
flnfe’Stive, a.^ 1623. [ad. L. infesiivus ; 
see In- ® and Festive.] * Without mirth or 
pleasantness'. (Diets.) So Infesti'vity {r<2:r<?), 
absence of festivity; dullness 1727. 
Infeudation (mfirrdiijbn). 1473. [ad. 
med.L. infeudationem ; see Feud 2, Fee sbj^ 
Cf. F. infiodation, formerly infeudation i. 

a. The granting of an estate to be held in fee ; 
enfeoffment. b. /. of tithes, the granting of 
tithes to laymen. 2. A deed of enfeoffment 1647. 

Infibulate (infi'birrldt), V. rare. 1623. 
[f. L. infibulat-, infibulare, f. in- (In- 2) 4 fibula 
a clasp, etc.] trans. To fasten with a clasp or 
buckle. Hence Infibula'tion, the action of in- 
fibulating: spec, the fastening of the sexual 
organs with a fibula or dasp. 

Hifidel (rnfidS). 1460. [a. OF. injidble, ad. 
L. infidelis, f. in- (IN-®) fidelis faithful.] 

A. r A f I. An unbeliever 1526. 2. spec, a. 

An adherent of a religion opposed to Christian- 
ity; esp. a Mohammedan, a Saracen (the earli- 
est sense in Eng.) ; also, occas,^ a Jew or a 
pagan. Now chiefly Hist, 1470. b. From a 
non-Christian point of view: == Gentile, Giaour, 
etc. 1534. 3. A disbeliever in religion gener- 

ally; esp, one in a Christian land who denies 
the divine origin and authority of Christianity; 
a professed unbeliever. Usu. a term of oppro- 
brium. 1526. 4. gen. One who does not believe 
in something specified. (Freq.yfg, from 3.) 1606. 

2. a. Two honderd sarasyns or Infydeles Malory. 

b. I sought to wed The daughter of an I. Milt. 

Saws, 221, 4. Spiritual communications, as regards 

which Mrs. Browning is a believer, and her husband 
an i. 1858. 

B. adj, I. Unbelieving; pagan, heathen, etc. 

1460; fincredulous, sceptical (rare) -1704. 2. 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of, infidels i 
or infidelity 1742. I 

Infidelity (infide-liti). ME. [ad. L. in- 
fidelitas, f. infidelis, Cf. F. infid£liUf\ i, I 
Want of faith ; unbelief, esp. disbelief in the 
truth or evidences of Christianity; the attitude 
of an infidel, fb. Mohammedanism ; Heathen- 
ism (rare) -1613. q. gen. Disbelief, incredulity 
^579- 3* Unfaithfulness or disloyalty to a 

person; esp., in mod. use, to a husband or 
wife 1529 ; an act or instance of this 1714. t4. 
Untrustworthiness ; an instance of this -1785. 

X. I. js the proper opposite of faith Manning. 3. 
Mischiefs arising from conjugal i. and impunity 1700. 
4. The i. of that conveyance [the post] Burke. 
Xofield, in-field (imiffld), sb, 1551. [f. In 
adv, + Field sb.] 1, The land of a farm 
which lies around or near the homestead; 
hence, arable land as opp. to pasture; land 
regularly manured and cropped 1733; orig. 
attrib., in i. land 1551, a. Base-ball, The 
diamond, b. The four fielders placed on the 
boundaries of the in-field. 3. Cricket. The 
part of the ground near the wicket, or the fields- 
men stationed there (hence In-fieldsman) 1910, 

X . I nfield and outfield, a system of husbandry which 
confines manuring and tillage to the infield land. 

Infie-ld, z;. 1856. [f. In- 2 4 Field jA] 
To enclose, as a field, 

I*n-fi:gliting, vbl. sb, 1812. [In adv,] 
Pugilism. Fighting dr boxing at close quarters ; 
the practice of getting close up to an opponent 
hj£*gured,pp/,a, Alsoen-. 1611. [In- 2, 
En-i.] Marked or adorned with figures. 

Infile, obs. var. of Enfile v, 

Infilm, 1864. [f. In- 2 4 Films?.] To 
cover with a film ; to coat thinly. 

Infilter (infi-ltoi), v, 1846. [f. In adv, 4 
Filter v., or ad. F. infiltrer.] = next, i. 
Infiltrate (iufidtr^it), v, 1758. [f. In- 2 4 

. z,.] * -- - - 


Filtrate 


I. trans. To introduce by 


filtration ; to cause (a fluid) to permeate through 
pores or interstices. Also fig. 2. To pass 
into or permeate by filtration 1758. 3. inir. 

To pass through or into a substance by filtra- 
tion : to percolate through pores or interstices 
1S28. Also fig. 

z. Carbonized remains, often infiltrated with mineral 
matter Huxley. 3. Education infiltrates from the 
upper and governing classes to the lower 1S61. 

Infiltration (infiltr^ij-sn). 1796. [f. In- 
filtrate 7/.] I. The action or process of in- 
filtrating ; percolation. Also fig. b. The pene- 
tration by settlement, etc. of one people into 
another 1904. 2. The action of infiltrating a 

substance with something ; the process, fact, or 
condition of being infiltrated or permeated 
1830. 3. An infiltrated deposit 1812. 

I. The i. of sea-water through lavas Kirwan. fi ^. 
The i. of tribal ideas Maine. 2. Fatty I. — which is 
often described as ‘fatty degeneration’ — consists in 
the i. of the tissues with fat, which is deposited in 
them from the blood 1873. 3. Calcareous infiltrations 
filling the cavities of other stones Kirwan. 

In fine, adv, phr , ; see Fine I. i. 
Infinitary (infi-nitari), a. [= Ger. infini- 
idr, as in infinitarkalkul (Du Bois Raymond) ; 
see -ARY ^.] Math, Relating to infinity, or to 
an infinite value of a quantity. 

Infinltate (infimit^it), v, 1864. [f. ppl. 

stem of Schol.L. infitiitare (Abelard), f. infini- 
tus ; see -ate ®.] trans. To render infinite; in 
Logic, to make (a term, or predicate) ‘ infinite ’ 
or indefinite in extent, by prefixing a negative. 
Hence Infinita’tion, the action of infinitating; 
the condition of being infinitated ; hence, 
applied to permutation or ohversion 1652, 
Infinite (i'nfinit), a. (adv.) and sb. ME. 
[ad. L. infinitus unbounded, f. in- (lN~®) 4 
finitus Finite. In hymns occas. rimed with 
(“®it).] 

A. adj. I. Having no limit or end ; bound- 
less; immeasurably great in extent, duration, 
etc. Chiefly of God or His attributes ; also of 
space, time, etc. h. Loosely : Exceedingly 
great; immense, vast ME. tc. Immensely 
long, ‘ endless ’ -1638. 2. with sb, pi. Un- 

limited in number; very many, ‘no end of’. 
Now arch, or rare. ME. •fa. Indeterminate 
in nature, meaning, etc. -1663. 4. Math, ta. 

Of indefinite length or magnitude. Barrow. 
b. Having no limit; opp. to finite, also to 
closed 1692. 5. Mus. Of a canon : Made con- 

tinually to recur to the beginning, so as never 
to come to a regular close; circular 18x1, 6. 

Gram, Applied to those parts of the verb 
which are not limited by person and number 
Opp. to finite, 1871. 7. Logic, Infinitated 

18^. 

I, Create is cure Lorde,..yee his wyszdome is i. 
CovERDALE Ps. cxlvifi]. 5. No man can have in 
his mind an image of i. magnitude Hobbes. b. 
Gratiano speakes an i, deale of nothing Shaks. z , I. 
other Instances of like nature may be given Hale. 
4. /. series (Math.) : a series of quantities or ex- 
pressions which maybe indefinitely continued without 
ever coming to an end 1706. So i, decimal 1796. 

tB. adv. Infinitely; in hyperbolical sense = 
very greatly -1673. 

C. absol, or as sb. 1. That which is infinite; 
an infinite being, thing, quantity, extent, etc. 
Now usu. in sing, with the, esp. as a designa- 
tion of God 1587. 2. In hyperbolical use : A 

very great amount or number ; very much or 
many; ‘ no end ' 1563. 3. Math, An infinite 

quantity : see A. 4 b. 1656. 

X. The Presence-chamber of the I. J. Martineau. 
2. There was i. of new cakes placed Pepys. That 
Calais tower has an i. of symbolism in it Ruskin. 

Infinitely (i-nfinitli), adv, ME. [-ly2.] 
I. In an infinite degree, or to an infinite extent, 
b. Loosely, Exceedingly, immensely, vastly 
1584. f 2. To an indefinite distance or extent 
-1695. ts. In an indefinite manner or sense ; 
generally -1591. 4, Math, Without limit 1692. 

X. Every particle of matter is i. divisible Priestley. 
b. Dear Prue — I have yours of the 14th, and am i. 
obliged to you for the length of it Steele. 
Tnfiniteness. Now rare, 1534. [f. In- 

finite a, 4 -ness.] The quality or condition of 
being infinite ; infinity; immensity, vastness. 

The Schools talk of the I. of Space X700. The i. of 
her sensuality Ford. 

Infinitesimal (infinite’simal). 1655. [f* 
mod.L. infinitesimus, i, L. infinitus (cf. cente- 
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simust etc.). Orig. an ordinal^ viz. the "in- 
finiteth ' in order; but, like other ordinals, also 
used to name fractions, thus i, part or i. came 
to mean unity divided by infinity {—), and 
thus an infinitely small part or quantity. 

A- 5/5. {ox absol.) fi. As ordinal: The * in- 
finiteth' member of a series. H. More. 2. 
(Chiefly Matk,) As a fraction. The inverse or 
reciprocal of an infinite quantity; i“an in- 
finitely small fraction of anything. Hence b. 
{Math.) An infinitely small quantity, a quantity 
less than any assignable quantity. 3. Loosely^ 
An extremely small quantity or amount 1840. 

B. adj. I. (Chiefly Math,) a. Infinitely or 
indefinitely small. (Correl. to infinite^ and, 
with it, opp. to finite. ) b. transfi Relating to 
infinitesimal quantities ; esp. in i. calculus^ a 
name for the differential and integral calculuses 
considered as one. 1710. s. Loosely, Too 
small to be measured or reckoned ; extremely 
minute or insignificant 1733. 

2. The L Vessels^ of the Nervous System Hartley. 
Hence Infinite’simally adv. in an i. degree ; usu. 
qualifying small, 

Infinitetli, nonce-wd, 1708. [f. Infinite 
+ -TH, termination of ordinal numerals.] Math, 
The ordinal numeral corresponding to infinite, 
E. Halley. (Infirdtietli, from infinity, is now 
in oral use.) 

Infinitival (infimitoi'val), a, 1869. L. 
infiniiivus -f- -AL.] Gram, Of or belonging to 
the infinitive. 

Infinitive (infimitiv). 1470- [ad. L. infini- 
tivtis, f. in^ (In- + finitivus defining, de- 
finite,] 

A. adj. I. Gram. The name of that form of 
a verb which expresses simply the notion of the 
verb without predicating it of any subject. 
Usu. classed as a mood, though strictly a sub- 
stantive with certain verbal functions, esp. 
those of governing an object, and being quali- 
fied by an adv. 1^20. 

(Called by Quintilian and Priscian infinitus modtts, 
by Diomedes infiniiivus ‘ because it has not definite 
persons and numbers *.) 

In mod. Eng., the infinitive has the simple unin- 
flected form of the vb. In OE., the infinitive had (in 
the nom..acc. case) the suffix -an, ME. -e j it had 
also a dative form in -anne, ME. •enne, •ene^ -en, •<?. 
The latter is sometimes called by mod. grammarians 
the gerundial or gerundive infinitive, (It answers 
more to the L. supine.) The OE. nom.-acc. infinitive 
is_ the source of the simple infinitive, as in ‘we saw 
him come ’. etc. The dative infinitive is formally the 
source of tne infinitive with to ; but io is now prefixed 
ajso to the nom.-acc. infinitive, where OE, had the 
simple form in -cut, as in ‘ to see is to believe etc. 
fa. Infinite, endless. Also as adv. Harding. 

B. sb. I. Gram. The infinitive ‘ mood ’ or 
form of a verb 1530. fa. An infinite amount ; 
an infinity. Markham. 

I. Spin (or cleft) i., an i. with an adv, between io 
and the verbal part. The following is an example : — 
To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene. 

Byron, Ch. Harold ir. xxv. 
Hence Infi’nitively adv, in the i mood ; finfinitely 
(rare). 

Infinito- (infinoiTt?), comb. f. L. infinitus 
Infinite, with the sense ‘infinitely, to an in- 
finite degree’, as in i.-infinitesimal (used by 
Hartley to describe an infinitesimal of the 
second degree). Also loosely with sense ‘in- 
finite and’, as in i.-absolute. 

Infinitude (infimitir/d). 1641. [f, L. type 
^hifinitudo (after multitudo, etc.). Cf. Fini- 
'CUDE.] I. The quality or attribute of being 
infinite ; boundlessness. Also, loosely. Im- 
mensity, vastness. a, (with fl.) Something 
that is infinite (or, loosely, indefinitely great); 
a boundless (or vast) extent, space, amount, 
number, etc, ; infinity 1667. 

X. The universe fatigues with its i, Garnett, a, I 
am who fill I, Milt. P.L. vii, 168. An i. of complex 
relations Darwin. 

Ij Infinitum (infinoi’tiJm). 1682. [L. ; = 

Infinite ; also as sb.] =» Infinity ; see Ad 
INFINITUM, etc. 

Infimtuple (infimitiMpl), a, 172a. [f. L. 
infinitus, after centuple, etc.] Infinitely as 
much or as many ; an infinite number of times 
(something else). Wollaston, 

Infinity (inft’nfti). ME. [a. F. infinite^ ad. 
L. infinitas, f. infinitus ; see -ITY.] 1. The 
quality of being infinite or having no limit; 


boundlessness (esp. as an attribute of Deity), 
a. Something that is infinite; infinite extent, 
amount, duration, etc.; a boundless space; an 
endless or unlimited time ME. 3, Loosely 
(from I and 2) ; Immensity, vastness ; a very 
great amount or number, * no end ’ {of) ME. 
4. Math. a. Infinite quantity (see Infinite A. 
4 b) : denoted by the symbol od . Also, an in- 
finite number (^something) 1692. b. Geom. 
Infinite distance, or that region of space which 
is infinitely distant; usu. in phr. at i. 1873. 

j. One whose..!, passeth all nombre, that is al- 
mightye God himselfe More. 2. There cannot be 
more infinities than one ; for one of them would limit 
the other Raleigh. Man’s point of life ‘ between 
two infinities * (of that expression Marcus Aurelius is 
the real owner) M. Arnold. 3. An i. of pains Jowett. 
Phr. TV z. (=L, ad or in infinitum)', endlessly, 
without limit. 

Infirm (info'im), a. ME. [ad. L. infir mus, 
f. in'- (In- ®) + firmus Firm.] 1. Of things : 
Not firm or strong; weak, imsound; frail, 
shaky, feeble. Also transfi of arguments, 
titles, etc. Now rare, a. Of persons, etc. : 
Not strong and healthy; physically weak or 
feeble, esp. through age. Also transfi. of age. 
1605. 3. Not firm or strong in character or 

purpose; weak, irresolute 1526. 

X. Those that build on sandie or mfirme ground 
1624. The i. title of the House of Lancaster Ld, 
Brougham. 2. A poore, infirme, weake, and despis’d 
old man Lear iii. li. 20. What is infirme, from your 
sound parts shall fiie Shaks. 3. Infirme of purpose : 
Glue me the Daggers Shaks. Hence Infi*rm-ly 
adv., -ness (now rare). 

Infirm (inffi’am), v. Now rare. 1449. [ad. 
L. infirmare to weaken, etc., f. infirmz^s In- 
firm a.'] To make infirm ; to weaken ; to in- 
validate (a law, custom, etc.). 

The bad faith of the Habsburgs could not i. Magyar 
rights 1890. 

Infirmarer (info'imarsi), ME. [a. OB', en- 
fermerier't app. f. e 7 ifermeHe Infirmary.] 
Hist. In mediaeval monasteries, the person 
who had charge of the infirmary. So InfiT- 
maress [-ESS^j. Infirma*rian, in same sense. 
Infirmary (infoumari). 1451. [ad. med.L. 
infirmaria, f. ir^rmus', see -ARY^ B. 3. See 
also Fermery.J i. A building or part of a 
building for the treatment of the sick or 
wounded ; a hospital. Also fig. ta. A con- 

servatory. Sloane. 

Infirmation (infmme'-Jon). [ad. L. in- 
firmationemj\ The action of weakening or in- 
validating (evidence). 

Infirmative (inli*imativ), a. {shj) rare, 
1611. [a. F. infirmatif, -zW.] Tending to 

weaken or invalidate. As sb. That which 
tends to weaken. 

tInfi*rmatory. rare, 1598. [ad. med.L. 
infirmatorium^ = Infirmary -1678. var. 
flnfiTmitory 1538-1645. 

Infirmity (inf 5 *amiti). ME. [ad. L. in- 
firmitatem, f. irfirmus INFIRM a, (see -ITy). 
Cf. F. infirmiti.) The condition of being in- 
firm. I, Weakness or want of strength ; in- 
ability; an instance or case of this. b. Of an I 
argument or title : Want of validity 1614. a. 
Physical weakness, debility, frailty, feebleness 
of body, resulting from some defect, disease, or 
(now mostly) old age ME. 3. A special form 
or variety of weakness; tan illness, disease; 
now esp. a failing in some faculty or sense 
ME. 4. Weakness of character ; moral weak- 
ness or frailty; also 'with an eixidpl. ME. 

X. When I could no longer hurt them, the revolu- 
tionists have trampled on my i. Burke. 2. I. that 
decaies the wise TweUN. i. v. 82. 3. He is a little 

deaf and has a similar i. in, sight Jowett. 4. The 
head of the house, .was a bjrword for i. of purpose 
Burton. Fame. .(That last i. of Noble mind) Milt. 
Lycidcts 71, 

Infix (imfiks), i88r. [f.L. see 

next.] Gram. A modifying element inserted in 
the body of a word. 

Infix (infi*ks), V. Also en-. 150a. [Partly 
f. L. infix-, infigere to fix in; partly f. In-^ or 2 
-I- Fix v,] I. trans. To fix or fasten in ; to 
implant or insert firmly. Also fig. b. To fix 
or fasten on something 1601. a. To fix (a 
fact, etc.) in the mind or memory ; to impress 
1542. 3. Gram. To insert (a formative ele- 

ment) in the body of a word (iff. prec.) 1868. 

^ X, Infixing their Nailes in the Fronts of them, they 


claw off the skin 1650. fig. The vices which they 
introduced, and the habits they infixed Lamb, 2. 
First soundly i. in thy mind what thou desirest to 
remember Fuller. Hence Iiifi*xion. (rare), the 
action of infixing ; the condition of being infixed. 

Inflamable, obs. var. of Inflammable. 
Inflame (mfl(?i*m), v. Also en-. [ME. en- 
flamme, a. ( 3 F. enflammer : — L. tnfiammare, i. 
in- (In-‘^) -f flamma Flame.] 

I. irans, 1. To cause to blaze; to set on fire; 
to kindle, b. transfi. To light up or redden as 
if with flame 1477. a. fig. To fire with passion, 
strong feeling, or desire; to kindle (passion, 
etc.) ME. 3. To heat, make hot ; esp. to raise 
(the body or blood) to a feverish heat ; to 
excite inflammation in 1530. 4. To add heat 

or fuel to, to aggravate 1607 ; f to augment (a 
price, etc.) -1773. 

X. Gardiner had inflamed many Martyrs, and hath 
now his body inflamed 1631. b. The red, reflected 
sky Inflames the river 1892. 2. Having their minds 
I enflamed wkh passion 1726. 3. My father’s face.. 

Inflamed with wrath Tennyson. 4. To i. an animosity 
1879, a reckoning Goldsm. 

n. intr, I, To burst into flame; to catch 
fire 1638. a. To become hot with passion ; to 
glow with feeling 1559. 3. To be affected with 
inflammation 1607. 

Hence Infla*med ppl. a, set on fire, etc.; 
Her, depicted as in flames. Infla'mer, one 
who or that which inflames ; an instigator. 
Infla mm able (inflse*mab’l), a. (sb.) Also 
finflameable. 1570. [See Inflame and -ble. 
Cf. F. infiammable.'] i. Capable of being in- 
flamed ; susceptible of combustion ; easily set 
on firei a. Excitable, hasty-tempered, pas- 
sionate 1800. 3. sb. An inflammable substance 
1770. 

1. Alcohol is very i. Roscoe, /. air, old name for 
hydrogen gas. 2. A sanguine and i. disposition 1845. 
Hence Inflammability, Infla*mmableness, i. 
quality. Infla’mmably adv. 

Inflammation (mliam^i-Jsn). 1533. [ad. 
L. infiammationem.'] i. The action of inflam- 
ing; setting on fire or catching fire; the condi- 
tion of being in flames 1563. tb. concn Some- 
thing in flames -1772. 2. The action of 

inflaming mentally; the condition of being 
so inflamed ; excitement, fervour. Also, an 
instance of this. 1597. 3. Path, A morbid 

process affecting some part of the body, char- 
acterized by excessive heat, swelling, pain, and 
redness; also, an instance of this 1533. t4. 

Augmentation of charge 1821. 

t. The i, of the Cities of the Plain 1650. 2. The 

means of calmin|: a people in a state of extreme i. 
Burke. 4. The 1. of his weekly bills Byron. 
Inflammative (infl^'mativ), a. and sb. 
ra 7 'e, 1685. [f, ppl. stem of L. injlammare ; 
see -ive.] « Inflammatory a. and sb. 
Inflammatory (inflse’matori), a. and sh. 
1681. [f. as prec. 4 -ORY.] ti. Of, pertain- 

ing to, characterized by, or causing a blazing 
condition -1796. a. Tending to excite desire, 
passion, anger, or animosity. (Now usu. in 
a bad sense.) 1711. 3. That tends to inflame 

the blood ; exciting the brain or senses ; stimu- 
lating 1733. _ 4. Path. Of the nature of, per- 

taining to, indicative of, or characterized by 
inflammation 1732. 5, sb. That which inflames, 
excites, or rouses feeling or passion 1681. 

2, I, libels 1767, powers of art Gibbon, speeches 

1834. 4. I. Distempers Arbuthnot. Hence In- 

fla*mmatorily adv. 

Inflate (infl<?i*t), ppl. a. ? Ohs. 1380. [ad. 
L. infiatus; see next,] = Inflated. 

Inflate (infl^*t), to. 150a. [f. L. infiat-y 

inflare, f. hi- (In- 2) 4 flare to blow.] i. trans. 
To blow out or distend with wind or air ; to 
fill with air or gas ; also absol. to cause flatu- 
lence 1533* 3 - To puff up (a person) with 

high spirits, pride, etc.; to elate. Also absol. 
1502. 3. To dilate, distend, or swell; to 

enlarge 1705. 4. To swell or expand artifi- 

cially or unduly 1843. 

I. To i. the lungs 1834, a balloon Roscok, (figl) 
vanity 1870. 2. Character that prosperity could not 

i. 1803. 3. When Passion's tumults in the bosom rise, 
I. the features, and enrage the eyes J. Scott. 4. We 
i. our paper currency Emerson. Hence Inflatable 
a, that can be inflated. Inflatixigly adv. In- 
flater, -or, one who or that which inflates. 
Irifiated (infl^ited), ppl, a. 165a, [f. ijrec. 
4 -ED ^.] I. Puffed out or swollen by air or 
gas 1681. a. Of language : Turgid, bombastic 
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1652. 3. Expanded, as if by inEation 1726. 

4, Elated with vanity or false notions 1784. 5* 

Raised in price artificially 1881. 

X. Bridges on..i. skins 1853. a. The account.. Is 
long and i. Goldsm. 4. I. and astrut with self-con- 
ceit, He ^Ips the windy diet Cowper, 5. An L 
state of prices that could not possibly be maintained 
Gladstoub. 

Inflation ME. [ad. L. injia- 

tiommt, Cf. obs. F. inflation, i. The action 
of inflating with air or gas 1601. s. I he 
condition of being inflated with air or gas, or 
of being distended as if with air ME. ^ 3* 
The condition of being puffed up with vanity, 
pride, or false notions 1526 4. I'nrgidity, 

bombast 1603. 5. Increase beyond proper 

limits ; esp. of prices, the issue of inconvertible 
paper money, etc, 1864. Hence Inflla*tionary 
Of., marked by inflation of prices ; Infla-tioiiist, 
one who advocates an increase of the paper 
currency ; also ait rib. ; so Infla'tionism. 
Ijinfiatus (infl/fl-tiJs). [L. ; cf. prec.] A 
blowing or breathing into ; inflation ; inspira- 
tion. Mrs. Browning. 

Inflect (infle'kt), v. ME. [ad. L. inJlecUre^ 
f. in- (In- 2 ) + flecUre to bend.] i. irans. To 
bend inwards; to bend into a curve or angle; 
hence, to bend, to curve. Also flg. ta. Optics. 
^ Diffract v. -1811. 3. Gram. To vary 

the termination of (a word) in order to express 
different grammatical relations 1668. 4. To 

modulate (the voice) ; spec, in Music, to flatten 
or sharpen (a note) by a chromatic semitone 
1828. 

a. Are they [rays of light] not reflected, refracted, 
and inflected by one and the same principle 1 Newton. 

Inflected [infle'kted),^//. a. 1646. [f. prec. 
+ “ED I, Bent or curved ; bent inwards, 

a. Gram. Having inflexions; characterized by 
grammatical inflexion 1775, 

Inflection ; see Inflexion. 

Inflective (infle*ktiv), a. 1666. [f. Inflect 
v,+ “IVE.] I, Inflecting; tending to inflect, 
a. Pertaining to or characterized by gram- 
matical inflexion 1799. 

a The glories of a completely i. language Whitney. 

Inflesh, obs. f. Enflesh v. 
flnfle-x, a. 1753. [ad. L. znflexus.’] Bot. 
tea INFLEXED -1794. 

Inflexed (infle-kst), flpl. a. 1661. [f. as 

prec. + -ED 1.] Bent inwards; incurved. 
Inflexibility! (infleksibi'liti). t6ti. [f. 
Inflexible 1 t- -ity.] The quality or condi- 
tion of being inflexible ; incapability of being 
bent; unyielding stiffness, rigidity; firmness 
of purpose, obstinacy. 

Features arranged into the utmost i. of expiession 
Scott, Bone, .cannot swell, in consequence of its i. 
1876, Hence Infle'xibleness {rare). Infle'xibly 
adv. 1534. 

Inflexibility 2 ; see Inflexible 2. 
Inflexible (infle-ksib’l), «.i ME. [ad. L. 
inflexibilis\ see In-^ and Flexible.] Not 
flexible. 1. Incapable of being bent ; not 
pliant; rigid, stiff. a. Unbending in temper 
or purpose; immovable, inexorable ME. 3. 
Unalterable, rigidly fixed 1693. 

a. He is i., stedfast, and failej? not Trevisa. 3. 
Nature’s laws axe more i. than iron 1871. 
tlnflC'Xible, a. 2 ME. [f. L. inflex- 

(see iNFLEX a.) -h -IBLE.] Capable of being 
inflected ; in Optics, diffrangible -1857. Hence 
flnflexibi'lity^. 

Inflexion, inflection (infle-kjan). 1531. 
^d. L. inflexionem. As to the spelling efi 
Connexion, etc.] i. The action of inflecting; 
the condition of being inflected; concr, abend- 
ing, bend, curvature, or angle. Also flg. fa. 
Optics. =s Diffraction -1831. 3. Geom. 

Change of curvature from conve.x to concave at 
a particular point on a curve; point ofi.^ the 
point at which this takes place 1721, 4. Gram. 

The modification of the form of a word to ex- 
press different grammatical relations ; includ- 
mg the declension of sbs., adjs., and pronouns, 
the conjugation of vbs., and the comparison of 
aajs. and advs. 1668. b, concr. An inflected 
the inflexional suffix 1668. <. 

Modulation of the voice; in speaking or sing- 
ing, a change in the pitch or tone of the voice 
1600. 

Hence Infle*:gioiial» inflectional a. pertain- 


ing to or characterized by grammatical in- 
flexion - 

Inflexive (infle'ksiv), a)- [fi L. inflex-y 

inflectere -h -iVE.] = INFLECTIVE. (Diets.). 

f Inflexive, [In- s.] Inflexible. Chapman. 
tliifle*xtire. 1578. [f. L. inflex-, inflectere, 
after Flexure.] A bend, curve, or turn in- 
wards -1658. 

Inflict (infli'kt), v. 1566. [f. L. inflict-, 
infligere.~\ i, irans. To lay on as a stroke, 
blow, or wound ; to impose ; to cause to be 
borne 1593. a. With inverted construction : 
To afflict (a person) with something painful or 
disagreeable. (Now rare.) 1566. 

I. To i, paine, lasting shame Shaks., a penalty 
Hobbes. 3. We should be inflicted with less . twaddle 
1S83. Hence Infii'ctable a., that can or may be in- 
flicted. lufli’Cter, -or, one who inflicts. Injai’Ctive 
a. tending to L ; pertaining to infliction. 

Infliction (infli-kjan). 1534. [ad. late L. 
inflictionem.'^ The action of inflicting (pain, 
punishment, annoyance, etc.); the fact of being 
inflicted {Meas.forM. l. iii. 28). b. Something 
inflicted, as pain, punishment, etc. ; an annoy- 
ance, a ‘ visitation * 1586. 

b. Such Persecutions, as seem to be Divine Inflic- 
tions 1665. 

Inflood (inflip'd), v. 1855. [f. In- ! or 2 + 
Flood 2/.] intr. To flow in, to enter as a 
flood. 

The silent inflooding of the day Stevenson. 
Inflorescence (mflore-sens). 1760. [ad. 
mod.L. inflorescentia (Linn.), f. L. inflorescere 
to come into flower.] Bot. i. The mode in 
which the flowers of a plant are arranged in 
relation to the axis and to each other ; the 
flowering system, b- The collective flower or 
blossom of a plant 1851. a. The process of 
coming into flower; blossoming. Also flg. 
1800. 

X. I. affords the truest, and.in most Genera the most 
elegant Distinction 1760. 

Inflow (i'uflffu), sb. 1839. [f. In adv. + 
Flow sb .^] « Influx. 

Inflow (inflifw)? v. 1651. [f. In-! + Flow 
V.] f I. intr. Asirol, Influe v. -1670, a. 
To flow in 1882, -j-s. irans. To cause to flow 
in. Hobbes. 

tlnflne, v. rare. 1426. [a. F. influer, ad. - 
L. influere to flow in,] intr. To shed (heaven- 
ly) influence ~i6i8. 

Influence (imflw^ns), sh, ME. [a. F. in- 
fluence emanation from the stars (also inflow of 
water; affluence), f, L. influentem, influere. 
The astrological sense was common in med.L,] 
ti. The action or fact of flowing in ; inflow, 
influx “1702, 2. spec, in Astral. The supposed 
flowing from the stars of an ethereal fluid acting 
upon the character and destiny of men, and 
affecting sublunary things generally. In later 
times taken as an exercise of occult power. 
ME. b. transf. The exercise of analogous 
power by human beings. Now only poet. ME. 
f c. Disposition, or temperament, as held to be 
due to astral influence -1663. ts. The inflow- 
ing or infusion [into a person or thing) of any 
kind of divine, moral, or other secret power or 
principle; that which thus flows in or is infused 
-1677, 4. The exertion of action of which the 
operation is unseen, except in its effects, by 
one person or thing upon another ; the action 
thus exercised. Orig. const into\ now on, 
upon, in, 1588. 5. The capacity of producing 

effects by insensible or invisible means ; ascen- 
dancy of a person or social group; control not 
formally or overtly expressed 1652. 6. A thing 
or person that exercises influence 1736. 7. 

Electr. « Induction 9, 1870. 

*. Canst thou bind the sweete influences of the 
Pleiades ? Job xxxviii. 31, ^ What euill starre On you 
hath frownd, and pourd his i. had ? Spenser i?*. Q, i. 
viii. 42. b. Ladies, whose bright eyes Rain i. Milt. 
c. Germans and Bohemians, nations by i. heavie, 
slowe 1601. 3. Milt. P . L . v . 695. 4. Before they 

had much i. on my thoughts Johnson. Phr- Undue 
i. : see Undue, 5 To owe a position to i., not to 
merit {mod.). 

Influence (rnflz^ens), v, 1658. [f, prec.] 

1. irans. To exert influence upon, to affect by 
influence. Sometimes esp. to move by undue 
influence; f formerly spec, of astral influence, 
a. intr. To exert influence 1670. ts. trans. 
To cause to flow in; to infuse, instil -1705. 


I. The Sovereign can i. the conduct of public affairs 
Ld. Brougham. Expenditures to * influence ’ city 
council 1891. Hence Tnfluencer, one who or that 
which influences. Pnfluencive a. {rare), having 
the quality of influencing. 

Hmuent (mfl^ent), a, {sb.) ME. [ad. L. 
influentem.'] 1. Flowing in. Also transf. and 
fig. 1445, tu. Exercising astral influence or 
occult power -1856. t3. Influential “1657. 

4. sb. A tributary, an affluent 1859. 

1. Thames, with i tide Cowper, a. Multitudinous 
mountains.. panting,. Beneath the i. heavens Mrs. 
Browning. [Humility] is more..i. upon others, then 
a^ other vertue 2654. 

Difluential (infl^^e'njal), a 1570. [f. med. 
L. influeniia INFLUENCE + -AL.] f i. Asirol, 
Possessing or exercising astral influence ; of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of such influence 
“1664, fb, transf. Working by hidden pro- 
cesses -1745. 2- Having or exerting influence, 
power, or effect 1655. s. Having great influ- 
ence; powerful 1734. 

2. Hurtful errours, i on practice Barrow. 3 Very 
i. among the Citisens North. I precepts H. Sbencer. 
Hence Influemtially adv. with influence ; in an 1. 
manner ; Electr. by induction. 

Infiaenza (infi2^,enza), 1743. [a. It. in- 

fluenza, lit. ‘influence’ : — med.L. influeniia. 

It. influenza has the sense (developed, app., from 
the notion of ‘astral ’ or ‘ occult influence ') of ‘ visita- 
tion * of any epidernic disease; hence, absoh, that of 
* an epidemic ‘ ; applied spec- to the epidemic of 1743 
(called also la grippe), for which it became the 
English specific name.] 

A specific febrile zymotic disorder, highly 
contagious, and occurring usually in widespread 
epidemics. Its symptoms and sequelas include 
rapid prostration and severe catarrh. Applied 
loosely to any severe catarrh of the respiratory 
mucous membrane, esp. to an influenza-cold. 

attrib. and Comb., as i, bacillus, etc. ; i.*cold» a 
severe cold with symptoms resembling those of i. 

Influx (imflzpks). 1626. [a. F., or ad. late 
L. influxus, f. influere to flow in.] i. The act 
or fact of flowing in ; an inflow, b. The mouth 
of a river 1652. 2, transf. The continuous 

ingression of persons or things into some place 
or sphere 1652, t3* = Influence 2. “1650. 

t4. =* Influence 3“5. -1703. 

1. A strong i. of light 1823. b. The Kennet, near 
its I. into the Thames 1675. a. An i. of unruly people 
1652, of new opinions 2775, of Greek Earle, of settlers 
from the Slave States Bryce. 

Infltixion (iDfl2?’kj3n). Now rare. 1605. 
[ad. late L. influxionem.] z. Inflow, influx, 
ta. — Influence 2. “1642. 
f Infiu'Xious, u:. [f. prec.; see-OUS.] Shed- 
ding (astral) influence. Howell, 
flmu’xive, a. 1624. [f. L. influx-, influere 
+ -IVE.] Infusing or communicating influence; 
influential “1657, Hence tluflu'xively adv. 
by influxion, 

Info-ld, obs. var. of Enfold. 
f InfO’liate, v. rare. 1640. [f. In- 2 + L. 
folium leaf, after It. infogUare. See -ATE 
intr. To put on leaves, to become leafy -1656. 
Inform (inf^-jm), a. 1555. [a. F. info7'me, 
ad. L. informis shapeless, f. in- (In-®) + forma.] 
I, Having no regular form; unshapen, mis- 
shapen (arch.). St. Without form ; formless; 
of the nature of matter unendowed with ‘ form * 
1654. 

Inform (inff-im), v. [ME. enforme, a. OF. 

tv former (mod- hiformeo-), ad. L. informare to 
give form to, f. in- (In- 2 ) + forma FORM.] 

I, f I. trans. To put into form or shape ; to 
shape -1643 ; to arrange; to compose -1666. 
t2. intr. To take shape ; to form “I652. 

*. It is the bloody Businesse, which informes Thus 
to mine Eyes Macb. ii. i. 48. 

^ n. irans. To give ‘ form ' or formative prin- 
ciple to; hence, to stamp, impress, or imbue 
with some specific quality or attribute ; to 
inspire, animate ME. 

The God of Souldiers.-informe Thy thoughts with 
Noblencsse Cor. v. iii. Long as Breath informs 
this fleeting Frame Prior. 

III. I. trans. To form (the mind, character, 
etc.), esp. by imparting learning or instruction; 
hence, To instruct, teach; fto advise. Now 
rare, ME. tb. To direct, guide “1846, a. 
To impart knowledge of some particular fact or 
occurrence to ; to tell (one) of something ; to 
apprise. The prevailing mod. sense. ME, 
Also refl. 3. absol. or intr, fa. To give in- 
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formation; to report -1683, be To lay or 
exhibit an information, bring a charge or com- 
plaint {against, rarely on) 1586. 

1. Nor are we informed by nature, in future con- 
tingencies and accidents Butler, b. Milt. Comus 180. 
2. Some have enformed me that my realme was never 
so riche Hall._ 3. a. Macb. i. v. 34. b. You must 
not i. against him Goldsm, 

IVo ti. irans. To impart the knowledge of ; 
to instruct in, to teach --1621. ta. To make 
known, report, relate, tell -1810. 

I. To i. religion Bacon. 2. It is informed us that 
your young and ryotous people will ryse Hall. 
All's IFell iv- i. 91. 

Informal (inf^-jmal), a. 1584. [In- 3 .] Not 
formal. la Not done or made according to a 
regular or prescribed form; not observing 
forms ; not according to order ; irregular ; un- 
official, disorderly. b. Unceremonious 1828. 
t2. ? Disordered in mind 1603. 

1. An L overture W. Irving, b. An i. visit {mod.). 

2. These poore informall women Shaks. ^ Hence 
Informa’lity, the quality or fact of being i. ; absence 
of formality ; an instance of this. InfoTmally adv. 

Informant (infjpumant). 1661. [f. L. in- 
formant cm, inf or mare to INFORM.] 

A. adj\ Metaph. Informing; giving form; 
actuating ; see Inform v. II. 

B. sh. ti. That which informs, animates, or 
actuates Glanvill. a. One who gives in- 
formation of some fact or occurrence 1693. b. 
Law. One who lays an information against a 
person; an informer 1783. 

2. b. It was the last evidence of the kind. The i. 
was hanged Burke. 

In forma pauperis : see In Lat. prep. 
Information (inf/im<?i Jan). [ME. en- 
formacion^ a. OF. enfo’rmacion (mod. infonna- 
iion), ad. L. informationem, f. informare to 
Inform.] 

I. I, The action of informing (in sense III. i 
of the vb.) ; training, instruction ; communica- 
tion of instructive knowledge. Now rare or 
Obs. fAlso with an and pi. An instruction 
-1760. a. The action of telling or fact of being 
told of something ME. 3. That of which one 
is apprised or told; intelligence, news 1450. 
tAlso with an and pt. 1527. 4. The action of 

informing against, charging, or accusing (a 
person). Now Obs., exc. as transf. from 5. 
1480. 5. Law. a. A complaint or charge 

against a person lodged with or presented to a 
court or magistrate, in order to the institution 
of criminal proceedings without formal in- 
dictment (The original object of this proce- 
dure was to dispense with the previous finding 
of a grand jury.) 1467. b. A complaint of the 
Crown in respect of some civil claim, in the 
form of a statement of the facts by the attorney- 
general or other proper officer, either ex officio, 
or on the relation of a private individual 1624. 

X. For the i. of our judgment and the conduct of our 
lives Butler. 2. This 1 have by credible informacion 
learned More. 3. Some informations^^ from an 
eminent person Swift, 4. Hen. VII I, v. iii. no. 

fll. The action of informing with some active 
or essential quality (see Inform v. II) ; inspira- 
tion, animation (e. g. of the body by the soul) 
-1870. 

That.. no i. of pride may enter into us Clarendo? 4 . 
Hence lnforma*tional a. of, pertaining to, or con- 
v^ing i. 

Informative (inf/'imativ), a. 1626. [f. L. 
informat-, informare + -IVE.] Having the 
quality of informing; animative 1647 I instruc- 
tive 1655 ; of the nature of legal information. 
Hence HifoTmatively adv. 

Informatory (infpumatori), a. 1881. [f, as 
prec. + -ORY.] Having the quality of in- 
structing or communicating information, 
flnfo'rmed, a. 1526. [f. In- s + Formed, 
after L. informis.'] i. Of faith : Not vitalized 
or animated by charity. (An awkward use.) 
-■1630. a. Unformed; imperfectly formed -1686. 
InfoTmed, ///. a. 1549. [f. Inform v. + 
-EDk] Instructed; enlightened; now usu. 
well-, ill-informed. 

Informer (infF’imoi). ME. [f. Inform v. 
+ -ER^.] ti. An instructor, teacher -1662. 
a. One who communicates information ME. 

3, One who informs against another, or lays an 
information ; spec, one who makes it his busi- 
ness to detect offenders against penal laws and 
to lay informations against them; a common 


informer 1503. 4. An inspirer, animator, 

vitalizer (see Inform v. II) 1727. 

^ Nature I I of the Poet’s art Pope. 

Informidable (inf/umidabl), a. rare. 1667, 
[In-^o] Not formidable; not to be dreaded. 

Of hmb Heroic built. .Foe not L Milt. P. L. ix. 486. 
Informity (inf^-imiti). Now rare or Obs. 
1583. [ad. late L. informitatem, f. informis*, 
see -ITY. ] U nformed condition, shapelessness ; 
deformity. Also fig. 

tInfo*rmotiS, a. 1610. [app. f. L. informis 
-I- -OUS.] Having no definite form, shapeless; 
unshapely -1701. 

flnfOTtunate, a. ME. [ad. L. infortunatus 
(see In- Fortunate).] Unfortunate -1682. 

The day i. that I was bore 1440. An i. dream 
PoRCHAs, planet 1671. Hence flnfoThmate-ly 
adv., t'Uess. 

Infortune (infputiiSfn). ME. [a. F. ; see 
In- Sand Fortune.] ti. Want of good for- 
tune ; ill fortune, ill luck. tAlso with an and 
pi. -1653. 2. Astro 1 . A malevolent planet or 

aspect 1632. So tlnfoitimed ppL a. unfortu- 
nate. Chaucer. 

tInfortu*nity. 1477. [a. OF, inforiunite, 
ad. late L. infortunitas.\ Unfortunate con- 
dition ; misfortune ; a misfortune -1720. 
flnfou'nd, v. ME. [ad. obs. F. infondre, 
-fundre, or ad. L. infunderef\ trans. I'o pour 
in; to infuse. (Usu. in fig. sense.) -1589. 
Infra- (i-nfra), prefix, repr. L. infra adv. 
and prep. * below, underneath, beneath*. 
Regularly opposed to supra- (or super-). 

A- In prepositional relation to the sb. repre- 
sented in second element. i. Denoting 
‘ below * beneath ’ (i. e. * lower down than *) 
in respect of local situation or position. s. 
Denoting ‘ below ’ or * beneath ' in respect of 
status or condition, as infrabesiial, etc. 3. 
Denoting ‘within* (as in med.L.), as infra- 
territorial, etc. 

B. In attrib. or advb. relation to the second 
element : ‘ lower *, ‘ inferior * under- ’, as 
infraposition, etc. 

The use of the hyphen is practically optional, though 
it is usually omitted in recogn^ed terms, except when 
the second element begins with a vowel ^ infra- 
axi'Uary a., Anat. lying below the armpit; Bot. 
situated below the axil of a leaf or branch ; infra- 
bramchial a., Zool. situated below the branchiae or 
gills; Infraclavi’cttlar a.,^ Anat. situated below 
the clavicle or collar-bone, as in i. hone ; also as sb. ~ 
in/raclavicular bone; infrahxi’man a.; infra- 
hyoid a., Anat. lying below the hyoid bone ; in- 
frala'bial a., Anat. situated below the lips; infra* 
li*ttoral a., pertaining to the zone of the sea below 
the littoral region; inframa'rginal a., situated 
beneath the margin or border, as in i. convolution, the 
superior temporal convolution ; inframaxi'Uary a,, 
situated below the jaw, as in z. nerve ; sb. the lower 
jaw-bone ; inframe’dian a., applied to the zone of 
the ocean below the median zone | iofrana'tural 
below what is natural; hence infrana'tnrallsm ; 
iiifra*o*rbital a., Anat. situated below the orbit of 
the eye; infrapo'sed a., placed below something 
else (cf. superposed); so infraposrtion ; infra- 
sca’pnlar a., Anat. situated below the shoulder- 
blade; infraspi*nal a., Anat. situated beneath the 
spine of the scapula ; so infraspi'nate, -spimous 
adjs. ; infrastape*dial a., situated below the axis of 
the stapes of the middle car in birds ; infraste’mal 
a., Anat. situated below the sternum or breast-bone; 
infrate*mporal Anat, situated below the tem- 
ples ; InfraterritoTial a. , lying within a territory ; 
tafratro*chlear a., Anat. situated beneath the 
trochlea of the trochlcaris muscle in the eye. 

flnfract, a. 156$. [ad. L. infractus, f. in- 
(In-*) + fractus, frangere,'\ Unbroken; un- 
weakened; whole -1613. 

Infiract (infrge*kt), v. 1798. [f. L. infract-, 
inf ringer e!\ trans. To break; to violate, in- 
fringe. Chiefly U.S. So Infra'ctible a. capa- 
ble of being infracted or broken. 

Infraction (infrse'kjan). 1623. [ad. L. in- 
fracHonem.'\ i. The action of fracturing ; 
concr. a fracture. a. The action of infringing 
(a bond or obligation); breach, violation 1673. 
T3. Optics, ss Refraction 1635. 

Infi'actor (infrse-ktw). 1524, [a. med.L. 
infractor, f, infringere', cf. F. infracteur.'] 
One who breaks or infringes ; a violator, in- 
fringer. 

[[Infra dig. (imM di'g), adj. phr. 1824. 
[Colloq. abbrev. of L. infra dignitatem.^ Be- 
neath one’s dignity; unbecoming one’s posi- 
1 tion ; undignified. 


Infragrant (infr<?i ’grant), a. 1813. [In- 3 .] 
Malodorous. 

Infiralapsarian (infralsepse^’rian). 1731- 
[f. L. infra under -f laps2is fall + -arian, as in 
' Trinitarian, etc.] Theol. A. sb. A term applied 
' in the 17th c. to Calvinists holding the view that 
God’s election of some to everlasting life was 
consequent to his prescience of the Fall of 
man, or that it contemplated man as already 
fallen, and was thus a remedial measure ; opp. 
to SuPRALAPS ARIAN. B. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the Infralapsarians or their doctrine. Hence 
InfralapsaTianism, the doctrine of Infralap- 
sarians. 

Sublapsarian is, in English writers, more usual than 
Infralapsarian. But some distinguish the two, 
associating Sublapsarian with the view that the Fall 
was foreseen, and In/ralapsarioJi with the view that 
it was permitted, by God. 

Infrancliise, etc. obs. ff. Enfranchise, 
etc. 

Infrangible (infrse-ndgib’l), a. 1597. [In-^*] 

1. That cannot be broken ; unbreakable. Also 
fig. 2. That cannot be infringed ; inviolable 

1834- 

I. I. Atomes 1603. And link’d their fetlocks with a 
golden band, I., immortal Pope. Hence Infrangi- 
bi'lity, Infra’ngibleness. Infrarngibly zic/w. 
Infrequence (infri kwens). rare. 1644. [f. 
as next ; see -ence.] s= next. 

Infrequency (infrrkwensi). 1600. [ad. L. 
infrequentia, f. infrequentem\ see-ENCY.] fi. 
The fact or state of being unfrequented ; also, 
Small attendance; paucity, fewness -1658. 2. 
The fact or state of rarely occurring ; uncom- 
monness, rarity 1677. 

1. The solitude and i. of the place Holland. 2. 
The i. of marriage Gibbon. 

Infrequent (infrz’k went), <2. 1531. [ad.L. 
infrequentem, f. in- (IN-®) frequentem, Cf. 
F. infriquenif^ Not frequent ; 'fiirile used 
(Elyot); not occurring often 1612; (qualifying 
an agent-noun) that does something rarely 
1722 ; not plentiful 1682. 

Words of i occurrence Johnson. A sparing and i. 
worshiper of the Deity Wollaston. Hence In* 
fre’Quently adv. 

Infrigidate (infri’d^id^it), v. Now rare. 
1545. [f. late L. infrigidai-, infrigidare, f. in- 

(iN- ^) + frigid'us cold. J trans. To make cold ; 
to chill, cool. Hence Infrigida’tion, the action 
of cooling or condition of being cooled ; re- 
frigeration. 

fiifringe (infrirndg), v. 1533. [ad. L. in- 
fringere, i. in- (In- 2 ) -f frangere.'] fi. trans. 
To break, shatter {rare in physical sense); to 
crush; to defeat, frustrate; to invalidate -1671. 

2. To violate or break (an oath, pledge, treaty, 

etc.); to contravene 1533. t3. To refute; to 

contradict -1660. f4. To weaken, impair; to 
mitigate -1694. 5. intr. To break in or en- 

croach on or upon 1760. 

2. loue for y^our Loue would i. an oath Shaks. ^ 5. 
They did not i. upon this boundary for some time 
Cook. Hence Infri’ngement, the act or fact of in- 
frin^ng ; breach^ violation ; encroachment ; j-con- 
tradiction. Infnmger, one who infringes. 

i Infri’ngible, a. Also -eable. 1548. [var. 
of Infrangible, after L. infHngere.’\ *rhat 
cannot be infringed or broken ; unbreakable 
-1642 ; irrefragable -1629. 

Infructuose (infro-ktiwidus), a. 1727. [ad. 
L. infructuosus ; see In- ®.] = next. 
Infructuous (infr 27 *kti 3 ^i 9 s), «. 1615. [f, as 
prec.; see In-® and Fructuous.] Not pro- 
ducing fiuit, unfruitful, unprofitable {lit. and 
figl). Hence Infruxtuously adv. 

[[Infula (i’nfixria). 1610. [L. (in sense i).] 
I. JRom. Antiq, A sort of fillet of red and white 
wool, worn on the forehead by priests, worship- 
pers, and suppliants, or similarly placed on 
victims for sacrifice, etc. 1727. 2. Eccl. Each 

of the two lappets of a bishop’s mitre. Also in 
Her. var. tlmfiale (in sense i). 

Infumate, v. rare, 1721. [f. L. infumai-, 
infumare (Pliny), f. in- (In-*-^) -^fumare, f. 
fumus,'] trans. To smoke, to dry by smoking. 
Hence Infumate d 7)//. (7. Infuma’tion. (Diets.) 
flnfu'me, v. 1601. [ad. L. infumare \ see 
prec.] — prec. -1623. 

jllnfundibuluHi (infiPudi'biz^li^m). 1706. 
[L., — funnel, f. infundere + -bulum, suffix 
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forming names of instruments.] ti, A funnel 
(rare). u. Anat. Applied to various funnel- 
shaped cavities or structures of the body; as, 
2. of ike brain {i, cerebri), a funnel-shaped pro- 
longation downwards and forwards of the third 
ventricle of the brain, at the extremity of which 
is the pituitary body; i. of ike lungs, the 
funnel-shaped sacs in which the air-passages 
terminate 1799. b. ZooL {a) A tubular organ 
in the Cephalopoda through which the water 
is driven from the gills. (b) The gastric 
cavity of Ctenophora with which the cesopha- 
geal tube communicates, (c) The dilated upper 
extremity of the oviduct of a bird. 1877. Hence 
Infundi'bular a. funnel-shaped. lafiindi’ 
bulate a, having an i.; funnel-shaped. la- 
fimdi’buliform a. funnel-shaped, 
tiafu*neral, v. [f. In-2 + Funeral sb. or 
v.] tram. To entomb. G. Fletcher. 
Infuriate 1667. [ad.med.L. 

infuriatus, infitriare, f, in- (In- 2) + furiare, 
f. furia.'] Excited to fury ; maddened ; raging, 
frantic, furious. Alsoj^^t of things. 

Th* i. hil that shoots the pillar'd flame Thomson. 
Infuriate (infi.i3»Ti«i't), v. 1667. [f. med.L. 
hifuriat-, infuriare\ see prec.] trans. To fill 
with fury; to render mad with anger; to en- 
rage. 

This insulting allusion to his dark skin infuriates 
Neville Dickens. Hence InfuTiatingly euiv, 
•flnfu’Scate, v, 1650. [f. L. infuscat-, in- 
fuscare, f. (ult.) in- (In- 2) + fuscus.'] trans. 
To make dark-coloured or dusky; to darken 
-1727. Hence Infasca*tioii, the action of 
darkening; darkened condition. 
tlnfu’Se, sb, 1568. [ad. L. infusus a pour- 
ing in.] = Infusion -1596, 

Infuse (infiw’z), v, ME. [f. L. inf us- ^ in- 
fimdere to pour in.] i. tram. To pour in ; 
fto pour into \ to introduce (a liquid ingredi- 
ent). ^ 2. transf, and fig. To introduce as by 

pouring ; to instil, insinuate 1526. fS* 
pour on or ufon ; to shed, diffuse -1672. 4. 

To steep or drench in a liquid, so as to extract 
the soluble properties ; to macerate 1533. b, 
intr. To undergo infusion or maceration 1615. 
5. With inverted construction; To affect (a 
liquid) by steeping some soluble substance in 
it; hence, to imbue or inspire (a person) uoith 
some infused quality. In wider use, to impreg- 
nate {with some quality, opinion, etc.). 1560. 

I- ‘TIs of great consequence, what is infus'd Into 
a Vessell when it first is vs'd Heywood. a. These 
words, these lookes, I. new life in me Shaks. He 
infused his own intrepid spirit into the troops Gibbon 
4. While l am infusing my tea Barrie. 5, Thou 
didst smile, Infused with a fortitude from heauen 
Temp. I. ii. 154. Hence Infu’ser, one who, or that 
which, infuses ; ^spec. a retort. 

Infusible (infi^-zib’l), 1555. [f. In- s + 
Fusible.] Not fusible; incapable of being 
fused or melted. 

Pure lime, except placed in clay, is i. Kirwan, 
Hence Iiifusibi*lity \ Infu.*sibleness, L quality. 
Infii*sible, a.^ rare. 1660. [f. L. infus - ; 
see Infuse v.] Capable of being fused. 

The doctrines being i. into all Hammondu Hence 
Infusibi-aty 2 . (Diets.) 

Infu*sile, 1825. [In- 3.] Not fusile. 
Infusion 1425. [a. F., or ad. 

L. infusionem.'] i. The action of pouring in, or 
fact of being poured in ; that which is poured 
in.^ Now chiefly fg. 1532. b. spec, in Surg, 
Injection 1601. a. The process of pouring 
water over a substance, or steeping the sub- 
stance in water, in order to impregnate the 
liquid with its properties or virtues 1573. b. A 
dilute liquid extract obtained from a substance 
by soaking it with, or steeping it in, water; 
also any water containing dissolved organic 
(esp. vegetable) matter 1550. 3. An infused 

element, admixture, tincture 1626. 4. = 

Affusion 1751. 

*• h—the doctrine which regarded our a priori 
^infused mto^the Intellect by an act oT God 
?°S7* The continual i. into it of new blood to perform 
Its fimctions J. R Newman. a. Oil of Ivy-berries, 
«xe«ssion or x. Walton. b. Spunges 
wetted m I. of Tobacco Boylk. 3. He ., was a gentle- 
man mth a slight x, of the footman Lamb. 4. Baptism 
Lafu’sionism, the doctrine 
mat the soul is a divine emanation, infused into the 

^Lnt If an 


Inftasive (infi«*siv), a, 1630. [f. L. inftes-^ 
j znfundere -j- -IVE. j i. Having the quality or 
I power of infusing 1728, fa. Naturally or 
j divinely infused ; innate. Brathwait, 

1. Th’ i. force of Spring on !Man Thomson. 

II Infusoria (mfi2^soa*na),jA//. 1787. [Neut. 
pL (sc. animalcula) of mod.L. infusonus IN- 
FUSORY.] A class of Protozoa, comprising 
ciliated, tentaculate, and flagellate anin^cuia, 
essentially unicelluW, free-swimming, or seden- 
tary; so called because found in infusions of 
deca>ing animal or vegetable matter. 

Orig. the infusoria^ comprehended an assemblage 
of minute, usu^Iy microscopic, organisms, of many 
diverse kinds, including some now classed as vege- 
tables, as the Diatomaceae 2Jid the Desrnidiaceae. As 
now constituted, the Infusoria are Protozoa charac- 
terized by a half-liquid endosarc, a firm cortical ecto- 
sarc, an outer membraneous cuticle, a mouth and 
anus, and a contractile vesicle which injects fluid. 

Hence InfusoTial a, of or Mitaming to the I. ; 
consisting of or formed by I. InfusoTian a, of or 
pertaining to the L ; a member of the I, 

jlIiifuso*ritiiru 1876. [mocLL., sing, of 
prec.] An individu^ animalcule of the In- 
fusona. 

Infusory (infi^’sari). 1684. [f. L. inf us-, 
infundere ; see -ory.] 

A. adj, 41 Of or pertaining to (surgical) in- 
jection. 2. = Infusorial, 1826. 

B. sb, A member of the Infiisoria 1835. 
lag (ig). local, ME. [a. ON. eng f., enge, 

engi neut., meadow, meadow-land, MDu. enc, 
enge, (Notin OE.)] A meadow ; esp. one by 
the side of a river, and low-lying. Also attrib. 
-ingl, suffix forming verbal derivs., orig. 
abstract nouns of action : OE. -ung, -ing ; — 
OTeut. type ^-ityga. (and 7 ^-i^gd) str. fern.; 
not identified exc. in Teut. In ME. -ing 
{-inge) became the regular form. 

X. The original function of the suffix was to form 
nouns of action ; as desung^ Asking, fedi?^ Feeding. 
Originally abstract, these sbs., even in OE.j came to 
e.xpress a completed action, a process, habit, or art, 
as leornting Learning, Tidings, etc., and 

sometimes became concrete, as in bedding, etc. By 
extension, similar formations have been made from 
sbs , as ballooning, eta, and, by ellipsis, from ad vs., 
as outing, etc. 

2. Tfae^ vbl. sb. xn -ing came also to be used as a 

gerund,^ i, e, a sb, with certain verbal functions ; e. g. 
the habit of sneaking loosely (= loose speaking) ; he 
practises (= the writing of) leading articles \ 

etc. This use is peculiar to English 1 it was unknown 
to OE. and early ME. 

3. In Wyclif, etc., the form in -inge, -ynge also 
appears for the Dative Infinitive, _OE. -enne, ME. 
-ene, -en. This is a case of phonetic confusion. See 
N.E.D. 

-ing 2^ suffix of the pr. participle, and of adjs. 
thence derived, or so formed ; an alteration of 
OE. -ends — L, -ent-, Gr. -ovt-, Skr, -ant-, 
-ing 3, a suffix forming derivative masc. 
sbs., with the sense of ‘one belonging to or 
‘ of the kind of, hence ‘ one possessed of the 
quality of, and also as a patronymic = 'one 
descended from, a son of*, and as a diminutive. 
See also -ling (^ -/ + -ing), 

Ingan (i*g9n)* 1725. Dial, f. Onion. 
•f^ganm-tion. 1646. [ad. It. inganneo- 
zione, f. ingannare, f. inganno fraud, deceit; 
see -ation.J Deceiving ; deception -1658. 
Ingate (i*ng<?it), sb)- n. dial. 1496. [f. In 
adv, + Gate J(5,2 ] i. The action or faculty of 
entering; ingress. 2. An entrance 1591. ts- 
concr. That which enters. Usu. in pU : In- 
goings, incomings, imports ; also import duties 
or dues -1714. 

1 ‘ngate, j^.2 1858. [f. In adv, + Gate 
j^.^] Foundi?ig. An aperture in a mould for 
pouring in metal. 

Ingatlier (imgae-tJw), v, 1575. [f. In adv, 

+ Gather v."} tram. To gather in. lit, and Jig. 
Ingathering (i-ngse^tJorig), vbl. sb, 1535. 
[f. In adv. + Gathering The action 

of gathering in or collecting (esp. the harvest) ; 
a gathering in. 

Feast of I . = Feast of Tabernacles. 

Ingem (ind^e'm), v. 16 ii. [f. In- 2 + 
Gem sb , , chiefly after It. ingemmarei] To set 
or adorn with gems. 

flhge’minate, fpl, a, rare, 1637. [f. L. 
ingeminatus, ingeminare, f. in- (In- 2) + gemi- 
nare,"] Doubled, redoubled ; repeated -1676. 


Ingeminate (indge-min/fit), v, 1594. [f. L. 
ingeimnat-', see prec.] i. trans, T'o repeat, 
reiterate ; to emphasize by repetition, ta. To 
double (a thing); to repeat (an action) {rare) 
-i636. 

I. [Falkland] often. .would with a shrill and sad 
accent, I the word. Peace, Peace Clarendon; Hence 
Ingemina'tion, the action of ingeminating ; a repe- 
tition (arch.) I duplication {rare) 1576. 

Ingender, obs. f. Engender. 
tinge nerabi-lity. 1598. [f. Ingenerable ; 
see -ITY.] I'he quality of being ingenerable 
-1691. 

Ingenerable (indgemerabl), a. Now rare. 
ME, [ad, ingeiierabilis’, see In- ^ and 

Generable.] Incapable of being generated. 
(Chiefly in 17th c. phr. i. and incorruptible.) 
Hence Inge*nerably adv. 

Ingenerate (indgemer/t), a. 1656. [ad. 
late L. ingeiieratus \ see In- ^ and Generate 
ppL a.'] Not generated ; self-existent. 

The Soul is Incorruptible, I., and Immortal 1656, 
Hence flngemerateiiess. Cudworth. 
Ingenerate (indgemer^t), ppl. a, 1531. 
[ad. L. ingeneratus', see next.] i. Inborn, in- 
nate ; (of diseases) congenital {rare), t2. En- 
gendered, begotten {ht. axidfig.) (rntr^) ~i6ii. 

I. That gravitie and sternesse, whiche is in you as 
it were by nature i. Elyot. 

Ingenerate (ind^e-nerifit), v. Now rare, 
1528. [f. L. ingenerat-, ingenerare, f. in- (In- ^) 
+ generare.] trans. To generate within, en- 
gender, produce. 

To shew.. how these opynyons were ingenerated 
Fox. Hence Ingenera'tioxi {rare), the action of 
ingenerating. 

flnge^niary, a, [ad. med.L. ingeniarius, f. 
L. ingenium.'] Inventive. Evelyn. 
•flnge'niate, v. rare, [f. med.L. ingeniat, 
ingeniare, f. L. ingenium', cf. F. ingeniei'^ trans. 
To devise, contrive, plan, design. Daniel. 
Ingenie, var. of Ingen y Obs. 
flngenio (ind^f-ni^?). 1600. [a. Sp. L. 

ingenium Engine.] A sugar-mill or -works in 
the West Indies. -1722. 

Ingeniosity (indy/nii^’siti). Now Obs. or 
rare. 1607, [a, F. inginiosiii, i. L. ingen iosus ; 
see next and -ity.] The quality of being in- 
genious ingenuity. 

Ingenioiis (indgfnios), a. late ME. [a. F. 
ingenieux, -euse, or ad. L, ingeniosus, f, inge- 
nium', see -ous.] 

I. ti. Having high intellectual capacity; 

able, talented, possessed of genius. Obs, in 
gen. sense. >-1807. tb. Of a composition, etc. : 
Showing these qualities -1809. fa. Intelligent ; 
sagacious -1824. 3. Having an aptitude for 

invention or construction ; skilful (now usually 
in a light sense) 1576 ; of things, actions, etc. : 
Showing cleverness of invention or construction. 
(The current sense.) 1548. 

t. Wine gives all things, it makes the dull i. 
T. Brown, b. A good L Sermon Hearne. 3. I. in 
tormenting ourselves 1885. An i. contrivance Maury. 

II. Used by confusion for Ingenuous -1776. 
Tam. Skr. 1. i. 9. 

Inge'niously adv. in an i. manner; with skilful 
contrivance ; tlNGENuousLv. Ingenious ness. 
tlnge*nit, -ite, 1604, [ad. L. ingenitus 
inborn.] Inborn, innate ; native -1728. 

An ingenite ardor of Navigation Gale. 
tingenit, -ite, a. 2 1677. [ad. late L. in- 

genitus unborn, f, in- ifN-'^)-¥genitus, gignereJ] 
Not born or begotten ; not made or produced ; 
uncreated ‘-1678. 

As the Monad is Ingenit or Unmade Cudworth. 
j} Ingenue (geng^jnw). 1848. [Fr., fern, of 
inginu Ingenuous.] An artless innocent girl, 
esp. of the type represented on the stage. 
Hence Ingdnueism, 

Ingenuity (indgfniMti). 1592. [ad. L. 
genuitas, f. ingenuus Ingenuous; cf. F. in- 
ginuiti. The use of the word as the abstract 
sb. from ingenious is Eng. only,] 

I, f 1. The condition of being free-born or 
well-born -1658. fb. Liberal quality (of educa- 
tion) ; hence, Liberal education -1662. 

Nobility of character or disposition; high- 
mindedness, generosity -1716. 3. Freedom 

from dissimuMon; honourable dealing; open- 
ness, candour, frankness. (Now usu. ingenu- 
ousness.) 1614, 
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I. b. A seminary of religion and i. Fullek. 3, Mel- 
chior Canns . . for a Papist a man of singular i. Jackson. 

n. Senses conn. w. Ingenious, fi. High 
intellectual capacity; genius, talent, wit. Obs. 
in gen. sense, -1795, ta. Intellectual capacity ; 
intelligence; (one's) senses or wits -1675. tl 3 - 
transfn Wisdom -1660. 3. Capacity for inven- 

tion or construction. Also an attribute of the 
thing, action, etc. : Skilfulness of contrivance 
or design. (The current sense.) 1649. Also 
with an and pi. 1650, 

3. The L of his knavery 1664, of our weavers Pen- 
nant. [A] kind-hearted schemer.. rich in petty in- 
genuities 1829. 

Ingenuous (indgemiz^i^s), a. 1598. [f. L. 
ingemms (f, in- (In- + gen-, stem of gignere 
to'beget) -f- -ous.] 1 . Of free or honourable birth. 
(Chiefly in references to Roman History.) 1638. 
3. Noble in nature, character, or disposition ; 
generous, high-minded. Obs. or arch, 1599. 
tb. Also of animals or things -1664. "tS* Be- 
fitting a free-born or high-bom person ; liberal 
-1757, 4. Honourably straightforward; open, 
candid, frank. (The current sense.) 1598. b. 
Guileless, innocent ; artless. ( = F. inginu, 
-tie.) 1673. ^5* ^7^^ c. freq. misused for in- 

genious. Obs. -1795. 

a. They scoffe him ; an iniury hardly indured by 
any i. man 1631. b. An i. soil 1664. 3 * That great 

opener of the mind, i. science Burke.^ 4. An i. con- 
fession 1621. Language, .well weighed and well 
guarded, but clear and i, Macaulay,^ 5. Cgmh. iv. ii. 
186. Hence Inge*miously adv. in an i. manner ; 
fliberally. _ Ingenuousness, the condition or 
quality of being 1. ; t(by confusion) ingeniottsness. 

•fl*ngeny, 1474. [ad. L. ingenium., f. in- 
(In-2) .{.gen-, stem of gignere to beget.] x. 
Mind ; mental tendency, disposition -1708, 3. 

Mental ability, genius -1697, 

Iiige‘rminate, v, i860. [In- 2.] To cause 
to germinate. (Diets.) 

Ingest (indge'st), 1617. \J, "L. ingest-, 
ingerere, f. in- (In- 2) -|- gerere to carry, bear ; 
cf. digest.'] *fi. trans. To put in, thrust in. 
Collins, a. spec. To introduce (aliment) into 
the stomach (or mouth) ; to take in (food) 1620. 
Hence Inge’stive a. having the function of 
taking in aliment. 

llIngesta(ind5e*sta),.fA^/. 1727. [L., neut. 
pi, of itzgesius; see prec.J Phys. Substances 
introduced into the body as nourishment. 
Ingestion (indge'styon). 1597. [ad. late L. 
ingestionem, f. ingerere, Cf. F, ingestion,] 
fi. Introduction, a. The action of ingesting or 
taking in aliment 1620. 

Inghamite (i'qsmoit). 1820. A member 
of the religious body founded in 1742 by Ben- 
jamin Ingham, on principles resembling those 
of Moravians and Methodists. 

Ingine, Sc. f. Engine. 

Ingirt, van of Engirt v, 

Ingle (i'qg’l), sb."^ Orig. Sc. 1508. [?] I. 
Fire; a fire burning upon the hearth; a house- 
fire. ITa* erron. An open fireplace 1841. 3. 

attrib, 1853. 

*. His wee bit i., blinkin bonilie Burns. Comb . : 
i.-bench, a bench beside the fire; -cbeek (.Sc.), the 
jamb of a fireplace ; -nook (orig. 6’c.), the chimney- 
corner ; -side, a fireside. 

tingle, 1592. [?] A catamite. H Mis- 
used for ‘ familiar friend Scott. 
tingle, V. 1595. [f. prec.] I. trans. To 

fondle, caress -1631. a. To wheedle, coax 
-1602. 3. int7% To fondle with 1611. 
Inglobate(ingl<7a*b/t),<3:. rare, 1852. [In-2 .] 
Formed into a globe or globular mass. 
Inglobe, obs. f. Englobe. 

Inglorious (ingloo-rios), a. 1573. [ad. L- 
ingloriosus (Pliny); see In-® and Glorious.] 

I. Not glorious; not known to fame; humble, 
obscure. Now rare, 1591. tAlso with of. 
Gibbon. 3. Bringing no glory (to a person) ; 
hence, shameful, disgraceful, ignominious 1573. 

^ X. I. may they Hue, i. die, That suffer learning Hue 
in misery 1602. Some mute i. Milton here may 
rest Gray. 3. The victory over the senate was easy 
and i. Gibbon. Hence IngloTlous-ly adz/., -ness. 
Inglut, -glutte, obs. ff. Englut v, 
llingluvies (mgb 7 *vi|Tz). 1727. [L., prob. f. 

to swallow.] Attat. The crop of a bird, 
the first stomach of a ruminating animal, an 
insect, etc. Hence In iglu* vial a, (rare), of or 
pertaining to the i, or crop, 

^ (Ger. K^ln). d (Fr. pcu )» ii (Gcr. Mwller) 


tIUiglU'Vious, a, 1569, [ad. L. ingluviosus ; 
see prec. and -ous,] Greedy, gluttonous 
-1659. Hence flnglu-viously adv. 

I’Uigo ing, vbl, sb. Now rare. ME. [f. the 
phr. go in (see In- i) -f- -ing K] A going in ; 
entrance ; way in. b. The sum paid by a 
tenant or purchaser for fixtures, etc. on taking 
over business or other premises 1905. 
I-n-g0.ing, ///. a. 1835. [f. as prec.+ 
-ING 2. ] That goes in or mw ards ; that enters ; 
as, an 2. tenant, b. Penetrating, thorough 1928. 
Ingorge, Ingrace, etc., var. Engorge, etc. 
Ingot (i'gg^t). ME. [Of uncertain origin. 
F. hngot is app. adopted from Eng., with 
coalescence of the article, for V ingot. Cf. 

Lingot.] f I. A mould in which metal is cast ; 
an ingot-mould -1799. ^ mass (iisu. oblong 

or brick-shaped) of cast metal, esp. of gold, 
silver, or (now) of steel 1547. 3. attrib. 1558. 

I. And fro the fir he took vp his mateere And in 
thyngot putte it Chaucer, z. Not, like a Miser, to 
gaze only on his Ingots Steele. 

f Ingra*cious, 1600. [In- 3 ,] Ungracious 

-1676. 

I*ngrain, a. (sbl) 1766. [f. the phr. in 
grain ; see (Grain sb. ^ III. i. Now usu. i'n grain 
bef. a sb., ingrai'n after it or in the predicate.] 
I. Dyed in grain ; dyed with fast colours before 
manufacture; dyed in the fibre; thoroughly 
dyed. b. (U.S.) Ingrain carpet, a two-ply 
carpet, in which the pattern goes through and 
through and appears on both sides 1836. Also 
ellipt. as sb, 3. Of qualities, habits, etc, : In- 
born, firmly fixed, inveterate, ingrained 1852 ; 
thorough 1865. 

Ingrain, obs. or arch. var. of Engrain v. 
Ingrained (ingr^nd),///. a, 1548. [app. 
orig. a var. of engrained ppl. a. ; but now taken 
as if from in adv. -l- grained. Stressed i'n- 
grained bef. a sb., otherwise ingrai'ned,] 
f I. Dyed in grain. s. Jig, Wrought in the 
inmost texture; deeply rooted, inveterate 1599. 
b. Of persons : Out-and-out 1630. 

2. 1, wickedness 1855. He is an i, sceptic Lowell, 

tln,gra*pple, z/. 1597. [f. In- 2 + Grapple 
V.] To join in grappling ; to grapple together 
{intr. and trans,) --1661. 

Then shall young Hotspur. . I. with thy sonne 1597. 

Ingrate (ingr^’t), a. (sb,) ME. [ad. L. in- 
gratus, f. in- (IN-®) grains, Cf. F, ingrai,] 
X, Not grateful; f unpleasant -1702; fun- 
friendly -1563 ; unthankful (arch.) 1328. 3. sb. 

An ungrateful person 1570. Hence flur 
gra’tely adv, 

tin,gra*teftll, a. 1547. [In- 3 .] i. Dis- 
pleasing, disagreeable -1754. 3. Not feeling 

or showing gratitude -1759. 

I. The Oil is of an i. Odor 1694. 2. Desirous of 

pleasures, and ingratefull for benefits 1547. Hence 
tln,gra*teful-ly adv., t-ness. 

Ingratiate (ingrI?l*ji|^fIt), v, 1622, [app. f. 
i6th c. It. ingratiare, f. phrase in gratia (now 
grazia), L. in gratiam into favour.] ti. trans. 
To bring into favour with ; to render agreeable 
to -1755, 2. rejl. To get oneself into favour 

with', to render oneself agreeable to 1622. 
f Also intr, for reJL, ts- trans. To make (a 
thing) pleasant, agreeable, or acceptable (to or 
with) -1748. 

I. All this would not i. this Usurper with them 
Fuller, a. If he did not do somewhat to i. himself 
to the People Clarendon. 3. Things, when wanted, 
are ingratiated to us, as warmth after cold 1656. 
Hence Ingra*tia«tingly adv. in an ingratiating 
manner. Ingratia'tion, the action or process of in- 
gratiating oneself. Ingra'tiatory a, that tends to i. 
Ingralittide (ingrse’titiwd). ME. [a. F., 
ad. lateL. ingratitudo, f. L. GRATI- 

TUDE.] I. Want of gratitude ; indisposition 
to acknowledge or reciprocate benefits received; 
ungratefulness. f3. Unfriendliness, unkind- 
ness -1566. 

X. I. is monstrous Cor. ii, iii. 10. I, to benefactors 
is the first of revolutionary virtues Burke. 
tlnigra‘ve, •v. Also fen-. 1535. [f. In- 1 or 2 
+ Grave sb,^ or trans. To put in a 
grave; to bury -1683. 

Ingrave, etc. obs. f. Engrave v., etc. 
Ingravescent (ingr^ve’sent), a, 1822. [f. 
L. ingravescentem, ingravescere to grow worse.] 
Increasing in gravity or severity. Hence In- 
grave’scence. 

. ii (Fr. dum). v Cc«rl). e (e®) (th«e). e 


Ingravidate (ingree-rid^nt), v, 1642. [f. 
late L. ingravidat-, ingravidare, f. in- (IN-^) 
+ gravidus heavy, Gravid.] i. trans. To 
load or weigh ; to render gravid, to impregnate. 
3, intr. To become heavy. Tomlinson. Hence 
Ingravida'tion, the action of mgraridating or 
state of being ingravidated ; pregnancy 1615. 

Also 1619. [f lN- 2 -f- 

(3reat a.] trans. To make great, to magnify 
-1627. 

tlngre*dience. 1526. [f. as Ingredi- 

ent; see -ENCE, In sense i, orig. a mis- 
spelling of ingredients, and subseq. confused 
with the sing, ingredient.] i. That which 
enters into a mixture, a. The ingredients, 
separately or collectively -1694. b. (with pi.) 
A single ingredient -1661. 2. The fact or pro- 

cess oi entering in -1677. 

I. a. This euen-handed Justice Commends th’ I. of 
our poyson'd ChalHce To our owne lips Shaks. b. 
Ale requireth two ingrediences Cogan, So fln- 
gre’diency. 

Ingredient (ingij-di&t). 1460. [ad. L. in- 
gredientem, ingredi to enter, f. in- (IN-^) + 
gradi to step ; cf. F. ingredient sb.] 

A. adj. That enters in ; entering into a thing 
or place (Obs, or archl) 1611. 

The generosity that is i. in the temper of the soul 1713. 

B. sb, tx- One who, or that which, enters in 

-1624. 2. Something that enters into the 

formation of a compound or element ; a com- 
ponent part, constituent, element. Primarily 
used of medical, etc. mixtures. 1460. tb. 
Chief ingredient. 0th, ll. iii. 3CI. 

1. [The air] being^ a perpetual ambient and i. 
WoTTON. 2, Stupidity, I told you, is no i. in piety 
Gauden. 

Ingress (i*ngres), sh, ME. [ad. L. ingres- 
sus entering, f. ingredi see prec.] i. The 
action or lact of entering. Also, Capacity or 
right of entrance, esp. in legal phr. i,, egress* 
and regress 1543. b. A place or means of en- 
trance ME. 2. The action of entering upon a 
thing ; a beginning, an attempt ; also, The 
beginning of an action, period, etc. (arch.) ME. 
3. a. Astrol, The arrival of a planet at that 
part of the heaven occupied by another planet, 
or at the ascendant, or the mid-heaven 1603. 
b. Astron. The entrance of the sun into a sign 
of the zodiac. ? Obs. 1652. c. The first con- 
tact of an inferior planet with the sun, or of a 
satellite with its planet, at a transit 1751. 
ftigre'SS, V, ME. [f. L. ingress-, ingredi \ 
see prec,] To enter (trans, and intr,) -1817. 
digression (ingre’Jon). 1470. [ad. L. in- 
gressionezn', see INGRESS j^.] The action of 
goingin; entrance: invasion. 

Ingreve, -grieve, -groove, -gross(e,varr. 

Engrieve, etc. 

Ingrowing ppl. a. 1869. [In 

adv.] Growing inwards or within something; 
spec, of a nail : Growing into the flesh. 
Ingrown (imgrffun), 1670. \ls<{advl\ 

That has or is grown within something; native, 
innate, b. Of a nail : That has grown into the 
flesh 1878. 

Ingrowth (i’ngrdhj)). 1852. [In adv.] a. 
The action of growing inwards, b. That which 
grows inwards. (0pp. to outgrowth.) 1877. 

!1 Inguen (i-ggwen). 1706. [L.] The groin. 
Ingmlty, erron. f. Unguilty. 

Inguinal (rggwinal), a. 1681. [ad. L. in- 
guiiialis (Pliny), f. inguen, ingtnn-,] Anat., 
etc. Of, belonging to, or situated m the groin. 

Inguino- (i*ggwin<7), comb- f. L. inguen^ 
inguin-\ as in i.-scro*tal a., belonging to the 
groin and the scrotum ; etc. 

Ingulf, etc., var. of Engulf, etc. 
Ingurgitate (ing^-idgitfiit), v. 1570. [f. L. 
ingurgitat-, ingurgitare to pour in (like a flood), 
f. m- (In-®) +gurges, gurgitem a gulf.] i. 
trans. To swallow greedily or immoderately, 
Also pg. Also absol, b. To gorge, to cram 
with food or drink 1583. 2. trans. To swallow 

up as a gulf or whirlpool ; to engulf (lit, and 
pg.) 1619. . 

2. Bankers who. .do not absorb and i. your principal 
1849. 

Ingurgitation (ingwdgit-fi' Jan). 1530. [ad. 
late L. ingurgitationem; see prec.] i. The 
action of ingurgitating; guzzling or swilling. 

(ei) (xein), i (Fr. laiic), 5 (fir, fm, tfartb). 
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b. Engulfment 1826, Ha. erron. A gurgling 
noise. Hawthorne. 

X. A large draught and i. of wine Bacon. 
ting^’StaMe, a. Also erron. -it)le. 1623. 
j^d. L. ingmtabilis ; see In- ^ and Gustaele.] 
Tasteless ; not perceptible by the sense of taste 
-1656. 

flnhabile, a. i 6 -jB, [a. F., or ad. L. inha- 
Hlisy see In-® and Able, Habile.] Unfit, 
unable; unqualified -1830. So flubabi’Hty 
(doublet of inabiliiy)t incapacity, disability; 
Inability 1488. 

Intiabit (inhse-bit), v. Fa. pple. inhabited, 
tinliabit. [ME. enhahit{ey a. OF. cnhahiter, 
ad. L. inhahitare, f. in- (In- 2) + habiiare to 
dwell; see Habit i. trans. To dwell in, 
occupy as an abode. Said of men and animals. 
Also iransf and pg. 2. iiiir. To dwell, live ; 
to have one’s abode; to abide, lodge {arch.) 
ME. Also iransf. and fg. ts* trans. To 
occupy or people (a place) -1651, t4. To 

settle (a person) in a place; to locate, house; 
ref. to take up one’s abode ; ;pass. to be domi- 
ciled or resident -1600. 

1. They shall builde houses, and i. them Isa. Ixv. 21. 
The.. fishes.. which i. the mid ocean 1881. fg. The 
High and loftie One that inhabiteth etemitie Isa. 
IviL 15. 3. To learn What creatures there i. Milt. 

P. L. II. 355. fig. See, on the Shoar inhabits purple 
Spring Dryden. 4. O knowledge ill inhabited, worse 
then loue in a thatch’d house Shaks. 

Inha’bitable, aP i6or. [f. prec. + -able,] 
Capable of being inhabited. 

Hence Inha bitabblity 1, Inlia'bitableiiess, 
flnlia’bitable, a.^ ME, [a. F., ad. L. in- 
kahiiahilis\ seeiN-® and Habitable.] Not 
habitable, uninhabitable -1742, b. Uninhabited 
1529. 

The frozen ridges of the Alpes, Or any other ground 
i, Shaks. Hence Inha bitabi'lity 2, 
tlQlia*bitance. 1482. [f. as Inhabitant 
+ -ANCE,] I. An inhabiting ; inhabitation ; 
residence -1630. a. An abode, dwelling -1611 . 

I. The mines yet resting in the wilde Moores, which 
testifie a former i. Carew- 

Inhabitancy (inh^-bitansi). 1681. [f. In- 
habitant; see -ANCY.] I. The fact of in- 
habiting or of being an inhabitant ; occupation 
by an inhabitant or inhabitants ; residence as 
an inhabitant, csp. during a specified period, 
so as to gain the rights and privileges of an 
inhabitant, a. A place of habitation. Grote. 
Inliabitant (inh»*bitant). 146a. [a. AF. 
and OF. inhabitant, ad. L. inhabiiantem.'] 

A. adj. Inhabiting, dwelling, resident {arch. 
or Ois.) 1526. 

Specially if he be there i. 1625. 

B. sb. One who inhabits ; a human being or 
animal dwelling in a place ; a permanent resi- 
dent. (In early use only in pi.) 

Leopards, Bores, laccalh, and such like sauage 
inhabitants 1613. Without the good will of a single 
English-horn i. of England Freeman. 

tlnlia*bitate, v. 1600. [f. L. inhahitat- 

ppL stem.] To inhabit -1720. 

Intiabitation (inhse^bitei’Jbn). ME. [ad. 
late L. inhabitationem.'] i. The action of in- 
habiting; the being or becoming inhabited, b. 
fig. Spiritual indwelling 1615. t2. A place of 
dwelling; an inhabited region or building; an 
abode -1639. 1 * 3 . A collection of inhabitants-; 
population; settlement {rare) -1818. 

X. The first i. of this Realme Grafton. b. The i. 
of the Holy Spirit Gale. 3. Or universal groan As 
if the whole i. perish’d Milt. Sains. 1512, 

Inbabita'fiveness. 1838. [fi as Inhabi- 
TATE -I- -IVE + -NESS.] Phrenology. = In- 
HABITIVENESS. 

i-Inlia'bited, t*. 1614. [In- 3 .] Uninhabit- 
ed -1621. 

Inlia'bited,///. df. 1570. [f. Inhabit 
+ -edL] Dwelt in; having inhabitants, 
inhabiter (inhae'bitsi). arch, ME. [f. as 
prec. 4 * -er ^.] One who inhabits, an inhabi- 
tant ; ta colonist. 

Inbabitiveness (inhae*bitivnes). 1815. [f. 
Inhabits, -h -ive +-ness.] Phrenology. The 
disposition to remain always in the same abode; 
attachment to country and home. 

You know my (what the phrenologists call) i. 
Lowell. 

Inbalaat (mh^i-lant), a. (sb.) 1822. [ad. 

L. inhalanientf inhalare to Inhale.] i. In- 


haling; serving for inhalation 1825. 3. sb. An 

inhalant opening or pore 1822; an apparatus 
for inhaling ; a medicinal preparation for in- 
halation {mod.). 

Inbalatioii (inhal^-Jbn). 1623. [f. L. in- 
halare.} i. The action, or an act, of inhaling; 
spec, inhaling of medicines or anassthetics in 
the form of gas or vapour. 3. Pled. A pre- 
paration to be inhaled 1882, 

Inbale (inh?**!), v. 1725, [ad. L. inhalare 
to breathe upon, f. in- (IN-^ -^halare to breathe 
out. Taken in Fr. and Eng. as the opposite of 
exhale*, hence the current sense.] i. trans. 
To breathe in; to take into the lungs. Also 
fig, 2. loosely.^ To absorb (fluid) 1841. 

I. We are continually inhaling and exhaling atmo- 
'^^eric air Tyndall. 

Inlialer (inh^doi). 1778. [f. prec. + -erI.] 
I. One who inhales 1835, 2. A contrivance 

for inhaling, a. An apparatus for administer- 
ing a medicinal or ansesthetic gas or vapour by , 
inhalation 1778. b. An appliance for enabling 
a person to breathe with safety in a deleterious 
atmosphere or under water 1864. 

Inhancei inHanse, obs. ff. Enhance v. 
Inbarmoiiic, -al (inhajm^mik, -al), 
1674. [In-®.] Not harmonic; dissonant, in-j 
harmonious ; not according to the principle of ! 
harmony. j 

InharmOHiotis (inhajmJamiss), a. 1711. | 

[In-®. a.Y. inharmonieuxP^ i. Of sound : j 
Not in harmony; sounding disagreeably ; dis- ! 
cordant, untunefuL 2. Not harmonious in I 
relation, action, or sentiment; disagreeing ; I 
conflicting 1748. | 

z. Sounds i. in themselves and harsh Cowper. j 
Hence Iiiliarmo*iiious*ly adv., -ness. 
Ixiharmoay (inha*jm6ni). rare. 1799. 
[In-®.] Want of harmony; discord. 

InliatLl (imhpl). i860, [f. In adv. -f Haul 
sb."] Naui. — next. 

Inhattler (i-nhpdoi). 1793. [f. In adv. -i- 
Hauler.] An appliance for hauling in ; spec. 
{Naut.) * the rope used for hauling in the clue 
of a boomsail, or jib-traveller * (Smyth). 
Inhaust (inhg-st), v. rare. 1547. [f. In- 2 
-h L. haust-, haurire to draw; cf. exhaust.'] 
trans. To draw or suck in ; to inhale ; to im- 
bibe. So Inhau-stion, inhalation. 

Inliearse, obs. f. Enhearse. 

Inhell (inhed), v. i 6 qt. [f. In - 1 + Hell 
jA] trans. To put into or confine in helL 
tinherce, obs. f. Enhearse v. i Hen. VI, 
IV. vii. 45. 

Inhere (inhl»u), 2^. Also f inhsere. 1586. 

[ad, L. inhxrere, f. in- (In-*) -t- hxrere to stick; 
cf. adhere, etc.] i. intr. To stick in', to be 
or remain fixed or lodged in something {rare 
or Obsl). K^oftg, 1608. 3. To exist, abide, 

or have its being, as an attribute, quality, etc., 
in a subject or thing, (The current sense.) 
1586. b. To be vested or inherent in, as a 
right, power, etc. 1840. 

X. fig. So strongly does it i. in our constitution, that 
very few are able to conquer it Burke. 2. Knowledge 
and perception i. in mind alone Bain. 

Inherence (inhi9Tens). Also finhaerence. 

1577. [f. med.L. inhoerentia, f. inhxrentem', 
see -ence . ] The fact or condition of inhering ; 
the state or quality of being inherent ; perma- 
nent existence (as of an attribute) in a subject ; 
indw^elling. So InheTeiicy (in mod. use chiefly 
as a quality). 

Inherent (inhiaT^nt), a. Also finhserent. 

1578. ' [f. L. inhoerentem.] i. Sticking in; 

fixed, situated, or contained in something (in 
physical sense), Alsoy^. (Now rare or Obs.) 
3. Existing in something as a permanent attri- 
bute or quality; forming an element, esp. an 
essential element, of something ; intrinsic, 
essential 1588. 3. Vested in or attached to a 

person, office, etc., as a right or privilege 1628. 

i.fig. Least I,. teach my Minde A most i. Base- 
nesse Shaks, a. The melancholy i. in his constitution 
Johnson. 3. The legislative authority was i. in the 
general assembly Gibbon. Hence InheTent-ly adv. 
Inherit (inhe*rit), v. [ME. enherite, a. OF. 
enheriter to put (one) in possession as heir, f. 
en- (En- In- + heriter late L. hereditare ; 
see Herit v, Cf. F. hdriter for the change of 
sense.] ti. trans. To make heir, put in pos- 


session. (Cf. disinherit.) -1593. 2, trans. 

To take or receive (property, esp. realty or a 
right, title, etc.) as heir of the former possessor 
(usu. an ancestor) at his decease; to get by 
legal descent or succession ME. b. To derive 
(a quality, etc., ph}sical or mental) from one’s 
progenitors by natural descent ; to possess by 
transmission from parents or ancestry 1597. 
c. To receive from a predecessor in office. 
Chiefly Jig. 1847. 3. iransf. To receive, 

obtain, have, or hold as one's portion ME. 4, 
To succeed as heir 1533. 5- absol. or intr. To 
succeed as an heir ; to come into or take pos- 
session of an inheritance. Also fig. 1533. 

I. Rick. II, I. i. 85. z. Lat him as ayre, quen I am 
er]7cd, enherit my landis ME. b. The cold blood 
bee did..inhcrite of his Father Shaks. 3. Good 
ma-ster, what shall I doe tox. eternall life? Luke xviii. 
18. 4. Our sons i. us Tenni’SON. 5. His Issue [were] 
barred from Inheriting Tyrrell. Hence InheTitage 
{rare), a heritage, inheritance, ^he'ritor, one who 
inherits, in various senses ; an heir. Inlie*ritress, 
t-trice, t-trix, an heiress. 

Intieritable (inheTitab’T, <2. Also fen-, 
1470, [a. AF. en-, inheritable, able to be made 
heir, f. enheriter', see Inherit and -ABLE.] i. 
Capable of inhenting (see the vb.). 2. Capable 
of being inherited. a. lit. *= Heritable i. 
1483. b. fig. = Heritable 2. 1828. 

X. In England.. upon deficiency of 1. Blood, Lands 
escheat to the Crown 1774. a- a. The British Crown 
was in those early days i. by females Svd. Smith, b. 1. 
deviations of structure Darwin. Hence Inhe rita- 
bi’lity, InbeTitableness, i. quality. InlieTita- 
bly adv. so as to be L, by inheritance. 

Inlieritance (inhe'ritans). ME. [a. AF. 
enheritance being admitted as heir, etc.; see 
Inherit v. and -ance.] 

I. 'The action or fact of inheriting. i. lit. 
Hereditary succession to property, a title, etc. ; 

‘ a perpetual or continuing right to an estate, 
vested in a person and his heirs ’ (Wharton), 

2. iransf. and fig. a. Possession, ownership, 
of something as one’s birthiip;ht ; right of pos- 
session 1535. b. Natural derivation of qualities 
or characters from parents or ancestry 1859. 

I. The realme of Fraunce to him.. by l>neall en- 
heritaunce aperteynmg Hall. a. a. But you hath 
the Lorde taken . . that ye shulde be the people of his 
enheritaunce Coverdale Deut. iv. 20. b. These 
characters may be attributed to i. from a common 
progenitor Darwin. 

n. That which is inherited. i. lit. Pro- 
perty, or an estate, w hich passes by law to the 
heir on the decease of the possessor 1473. Also 
fig. 3. iransf. and fig. Something that one 
comes into possession of by right or dirine 
grant ; birthright. In biblical use applied to 
persons, etc., as God’s possession (/cXi^pos), 
and to possessions or blessings as leceived or 
enjoyed by such persons. (Cf. Heritage sh.) 

1535- 

I. He [the minister] is the tenant of the day, and 
has no interest in the i. Junius Lett. fig. His name, 
The sole i. he left Byron. a. O helpe thy people, 
geue thy blessynge vnto thy enheritaunce Coverdale 
Ps. xxviiCi]. 9. 

Inhesion (inhrgon). Also tinhaesion. 
1631. [ad. late L. inksesionem; see Inhere.] 
The action or fact of inhering, esp. as a quality 
or attribute; inherence. 

Phr. Subject of i., that in which a quality or attri- 
bute inheres. 

flnlie*sive, a. rare. 1639. [f, L. inhses-'; 

see Inhere and -ive.] Having the quality of 
inhering ; inherent. Hence ‘j-Inbe'sively adv, 
inherently 1600. 

Inhiate (i*nh9ii<fit), v. 1543. [f. L. inhiat-^ 
inhiare; see lN-*and Hiate.] intr. To gape, 
open the mouth wide. Hence f Inhia'tioii, the 
act of gaping after. 

Inhibit (inhibit), v. Pa. pple. inhibited ; 
also ■finMbit(e. 1460. [f. L. inhibit-, inhibere, 
f. in- (I n- ^) -h habere to hold.] i. trans. To 
forbid, prohibit, interdict (a person); b. with- 
out const.: esp. to forbid (an ecclesiastic) to 
exercise clerical functions 1531. 2. To forbid, 
prohibit (a thing, action, etc.). Nowrozr. 1494. 

3. To restrain, check, hinder, prevent, stop 1535. 

I. The said Peckam inhibited all from selling 

victuals to him or his family Fuller. b. He did 
never i. me in my life Latimer. 2. Burial may not 
be inhibited or deny’d to any one Ayliffb. Hence 
lohi'biter^ -or, one who inhibits. 

Inhibition (inhibijbn). ME. [a. OF. inibi- 
cion, later inhib-, ad. rare L. inhibitionem. ] ' 


»(man). a (pass), an 0«d). o(cwt). {(Fr.chef). 3 (ev«-). 9i{I,eye). , (Fr. ean d« vie), i (sft). , (Psyche), p (what), p (gat). 
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The action of inhibiting or forbidding; a pro- 
hibition. 3 . spec. fa. In Eng, Law, formerly 
= Prohibition, b. In EccL Law, The order 
of an eccl. court, stopping proceedings in in- 
ferior courts ; also, now esp., the command of 
a bishop or eccl. judge, that a clergyman shall 
cease from exercising ministerial functions. 
1532. 3. The action of preventing, hindering, 
or checking. Now esp. in Physiol. 1621. 

3. By L we mean the arrest^ of the fxmctions of a 
structure or organ, by the action upon it of another, 
while its power to execute those functions vs still 
retained L. Brukton. 

loMbitOiy (inhrbit 3 ri),( 2 :. 1490. [ad. med. 
L. inhibitorius (see Inhibit v, and -ory).] 

1. Of the nature of an inhibition ; prohibitory. 
3. Physiol. That restrains, checks, or hinders 
action 185^. ^ 

I. This Original Right of the Archbishop, I. of our 
Liberty, .is the very Point in Question 1701. 2. /. 

nervCi a nerve of which the stimulation represses or 
diminishes action ; The bypothe.sis that alcohol nar- 
cotises the i. nerve of the heart 1882. 

f Inlli've, z/. rare. 1611. [In- lor 2 .] trans. 
To put into a hive ; to Hive -1622. 
fiiho-ld, V. 1614. [f. In -1 + Hold ??.] i. 

trans. To hold within; to contain, enclose 
-1628. 3. intr. To contain oneself, keep from . . 

Fuller, 

flnhodder. 1599. [f. prec.,orasprec.] i. A 
tenant. Spenser. a. That which holds or con- 
tains -1674. 

flntioo'p, V. [f. In- 1 or 2 + Hoop sb. or 
V.'] trans. In Cockfighting x To place or en- 
close m a hoop, to surround with a hoop. Ant. 
( 2 ^ Cl. II. ill. 38. 

Inhospitable (inhp’spitabT), a. 1570. [a. 
OF., ad. med. or mod.L. inhospitabilis ( =* L. 
inhospitalis) ; see In- ® and Hospitable.] 
Not hospitable, i. Not disposed to welcome 
and entertain strangers; withholding hospi- 
tality from guests or visitors, a. transf. Of a 
region or coast : Not offering shelter or enter- 
tainment i6i6. 

X. Jael, who with i, guile Smote Sisera sleeping 
through the Temples nail’d Milt. a. The Coast is i. j 
as well as the People X727. Hence Inhospitabi'lity, ’ 
Inlio'spitableness. Inho’spitably adv. var. 
tInbo*spital a. 

Inhospitality (inh^^spitsediti). 1570. [ad. 
L. inhospitalitas, f. inhospitalis*, see -ITY.] 
The quality or practice of being inhospitable; 
want of hospitality. 

Inhuman (inhi2^‘man\ a. 1481. [ad. L. 
inhumanus, f. (IN-^) + humanus. The 
spelling was inhumane till after 1700. The 
stress was orig. on the final syllable.] i. Of 
persons : Not having the qualities proper or 
natural to a human being; esp. destitute of 
natural kindness or pity; brutal, unfeeling. 
Also fig. of things. b. Of actions, etc. : 
Brutal, barbarous, cruel 1489. a. Not of the 
ordinary human type 1568. 

1. E'er sounding Hammers forg’d^ th' inhumane 
Sword Dryden. d. Inhumane Cruelties Clarendon. 

2. The human and i. wondeis painted thrice the size 
of life D. J ERROLD. Hence Inhu'man-ly adv., -ness. 

Inhumane (inhiMm^ n), a. 1598. [ad. L. 
inhumanus ; see prec. In later use f. IN- ® + 
Humane.] ti. = Inhuman i. -1777. ta. 
Uncivilized, uncultured, impolite. Butler. 

3. Not humane; destitute of compassion for 
suffering 1822. Hence Inbuma’nely adv. 

Inhumanity (inhi^^msemiti). 1477. [a. F. ! 
inhumaniti, or ad. L. inhumanitatem , f. in'- 
humanus.'] i. The quality of being inhuman 
orinhumane; wantof human feeling; brutality, 
barbaious cruelty, b. With an and//. An in- 
human or cruel deed 1647. ts. Want of 
politeness or courtesy -1648. 

1. Man's i. to Man Makes countless thousands 
mourn Borns. 

Inhumate (inhiM*m«fr, imhiMm^it), v. rare. 
1612. [f. L. inhumat-, inhumare to INHUME.] 

trans. To inhume, bury. 

Inhumation (inhiz/m^’Jsn). 1612. [f. L. 
inhumare (see prec. and -ATION).] i. The 
action or practice of burying in the ground ; 
the fact or condition of being buried; inter- 
ment 1636. a. The burying of a thing under 
ground. Also fig. 1658. ta- An obsolete 
chemical process, in wl&ich vessels were buried 


in earth, within a circular fire, for purposes of 
distillation -1650. 

Inhume (inhi«*m), v. Also fen-. 1610. 
[ad, L. inkujnare{^^nf), f. in- (In- humus 
ground.] i. trans. To inter, bury (the dead) ; 
to lay in the grave. Also fig. b. transf. Of 

the earth or tomb : To cover (the dead). 

? Ohs. 1621. 2. To bury in the ground ; to 

cover with soil. Now rare. 1621. 

t. Here ’s a storm Able to wake all of our name in- 
humed Middleton. 2. By which the Cities were 
inhumed Lyell. 

Inial (rnial), a, 1803. [f. Ini-on + -al.] 
Anat. Of or belonging to the inion. So Tniad 
adv., towards the inial aspect, 
flnima-ginahle, a. 1533. [ad. mod.L. in- 
tmaginabilis (Erasmus); see In-® and Imagi- 
nable,] Unimaginable -lysg. 

Inimical (inrmikal), a. 1513. [ad. late L. 
inimicalis, f. in- (In- ®) + a^nicus friend ; see 
-AL.] I. Having the disposition or temper of 
an enemy ; unfriendly, hostile. Const, to. 

a. Adverse or injurious in tendency or influ- 
ence ; harmful, hurtful. Const, to. 1643. 

I. A ijrince i. to civil and religious liberty 1765. 
2. Practices i. to health Jowett. Hence Irdmica*lity, 
Ini'micalness. Ini'imcally adv. 
flnimici'tious, a. Also fen-. 1641. [f. L. 
inimicitia + -OUS.] = INIMICAL -1761. So 
tini'micous a. 1597; finimicity, hostility 1561, 
Inimitable (mi*mitab’l), a. 1531. [ad. L. 
inimitahilis ; see IN- ® and Imitable.] i. In- j 
capable of being imitated ; surpassing or defy- 
ing imitation; peerless, a. Not to be imitated. 
Washington. 

X, I. eloquence Elyot, stile Holland,^ The i. 
chemistry of nature 1756. Hence Ini mitabfrlity, 

Ini'mitableness. Ini*mitably adv. 
Ini-mitative, a. 1836. [In- 3 ,] « prec. 
In infinitum : see In Lai. prep. 

Inion (imit^n). 1803. nape of 

the neck.] Anai. A ridge of the occiput ; spec, 
the external occipital protuberance, 
flnique, a. 1521. [ad. L. iniquus, f. in- 
{iN- ^) + xquus equal, just, fair.] Unjust; 
iniquitous. -1730. 

tlni*quitable, a. 1734. 3 + Equita- 

ble, after iniquitous, etc.] Unjust; iniquitous. 
Iniquitous (ini-kwitas), a. 1726. [f. Ini- 
quity + -OUS ; cf. felicitous.] Characterized 
by iniquity; grossly unjust ; wicked. 

I. opinions Swift, prosecutions 1770. I. in price 
Ruskin. ^ Hence Inrquitous-ly adv., -ness. 
Iniquity (ini'kwiti). ME. [a. OF. iniquiti, 
ad. L. iniquitas, f. iniquus, Inique.] i. The 
quality of being unrighteous, or (more often) 
unrighteous action or conduct ; wickedness, 
sin ; occas., esp. in early use. Injurious or 
wrongful action towards another ; now gener- 
ally connoting gross injustice or public wrong. 

b. pi. Sins ; wrongful acts, injuries 1477. fa. 

Want of equity; injustice, unfairness. Obs. 
exc. as implied in i. 1587. 3. The name of a 

comic character in the old morality plays, also 
called the Vice, representing some particular 
vice, or vice in general, 1594. +4. Unfavour- 

ableness, adverse operation. (A Latinism.) 
-1619. 

X. Depart© fiom me all ye workers off iniquytie 
Tindale Luke xiii. 27. b. The oppressions and 
iniquities of the Oude government 1804. 3. Thus, 

like the formall Vice, Iniquitie, I morallize two mean, 
ings in one word Shaks. 4. They all were destroyed 
by the iniquitie of Fortune 1619. 
flni'quous, a. 1654. [f. L. iniquus (see 

prec.) + -OUS.] Unjust, unfair ; wicked, ini- 
quitous -1724. 

Inirritable (iniTitabl), a. 1794. [In- 3 .] 
Not irritable or susceptible of excitement. 
Hence Ini'rritabWity. 

Inidrritative, a. ? Obs. 1796. [In- 3 .] 
Characterized by absence of irritation, as i. 
debility. 

Inisle, var. of Enisle v. 

Initial (ini'Jal). 1536. [ad. L, initialise f. 
initium beginning ; see -AL.] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to a beginning ; 
existing at, or constituting, the beginning; 
primary ; occas. « elementary, rudimentary, 
a. Standing at the beginning of a word, etc., 
or of the alphabet ; as i. letter SiR T. More. 

X, The square of the i, velocity Playfair. The i. 
stage of mental disease 1880. The cells from which 


these . . masses of nascent tissues arise are known as 
£. cells Goodale. 

B. sb. ti. A beginning of something -1839. 
a. An initial letter; esp. (in //.) the initial letters 
of a person’s name and surname 1627. 3. 

Mus. Each of the prescribed notes (usu. called 
absolute initials) on which a Plain-song melody 
may begin in any given mode. W. S. Rocksteo. 
Initim (ini Jal), v. 1864. [f. prec. B. 2.] 

trans. To mark or sign with initials; to put 
one's initials to or upon. Hence lai'tialed 
(-ailed) ppl. a. Ini’daling (-ailing) vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

Initially (ini -Jali), 1628. [f. Initial 
a. + -ly '^.] In relation to, or in the way of, a 
beginning; at the outset, at first. 

Initiate (ini*Jii/?it), v. 1603. [f. L. iniHat-, 
initiare to begin.] i, trans. To begin, com- 
mence, enter upon ; to introduce, set going, 
originate 1604. b. intr. To commence. ? Ohs. 
1618. a. trans. To admit with proper intro- 
ductory rites or forms into some society or 
office, or to knowledge of or participation in 
some principles or observances, esp. of an 
occult character ; hence. To instruct in the ele- 
ments of any subject or practice. Const, into, 
in (‘\to). 1603. 3. intr. a. To perfoim the first 

rite. Pope, b. To undergo initiation 1896. 

I. They feared (for the present) to i. their attempt 
Speed, a. Our author in his old age.. initiated him- 
self in the sacred rites of Delphos Dryden. To i. 
young people in the elements of Physical Science 
Huxley. Hence Ini’tiated ppi. a. (often absol. in 
pi. sense ; rarely as sb. sing.). 

Initiate (ini *Ji,/t),///.tf. and 1605. [ad. 
L. hiitiatus, initiare ; ^ also as short for 
initiatedi\ 

A. ppl. a. Initiated, i. Admitted into some 
society, office, or position ; instructed in some 
secret knowledge 1610. tb. transf Pertaining 
to a novice. Mach. Hi. iv. 143. 2. Begun, com- 
menced, introduced 1767. 

X. We. . that are i. Divines Burton, a. As soon, .as 
any child was born, the father began to ha\e a per- 
manent interest in the lands.. and was called tenant 
by the courtesy initiate Blackstone. 

B. sb. A person who has been initiated; 
hence, a beginner 1811. 

Initiation (inijii^’Jsn). 1583. [ad. L. ini- 
tiatiomm ; cf. F. initiation^] i. The action 
of initiating, or fact of being initiated ; begin- 
ning, origination 1641. a. Formal introduction 
by preliminary instiuction or initial ceremony 
into some office, society, etc., or to paiticipa- 
tion in some principles or observances; hence. 
Instruction in the elements of any subject or 
practice 1583. 

^ 1. The Church of Germanic had^ its i. or beginning 
in Mai tin Luther 1641. The i. of Parliamentary 
measures 1863. 2. A large school Is a most valuable 

i. into actual life 1876. 

Initiative (iiii‘Ji/tiv), sb. 1793. [a. F., f. as 
Initiative a.] i. That which initiates, 
begins, or originates ; the first step ; hence, the 
act, or action, of taking the first step or lead ; 
beginning, origination. 3. The power, right, 
or function of initiating something. Hence to 
possess or have the i. 1793. b. spec, Pol, Set. 
The right of a citizen or defined number of 
citizens, outside the Legislature, to initiate 
legislation, as in some of the Swiss cantons, 
and in Switzerland as a Federal Republic 1889. 

X. Phr. On onds own i., by one’s own origination. 
To take thei. {Id. prendre P imitative)', to make the 
first step, originate some action. 2. b. Both Referen- 
dum and I. are institutions which have grown up 
gradually in the Cantons, spreading from one to 
another 1889. 

Initiative (inrji<?tiv), a. 1642. [f. L. ini- 
tiat-, initiare + -IVE.] Characterized by 
initiating ; having the function, power, or 
faculty of beginning or originating something ; 
initiatory. 

Initiator (ini-jli^iloi). 1676. [a. late L.] 
One who or that which initiates. So Ini'tia- 
tress, -atrix, a female i. 

Initiatory (ini*ji<^^tari), a. (sh^ i6ia. [f. L. 
initiai-, initiare + -ORY.] i. Such as pertains 
to the beginning or first steps ; initial, intro- 
ductory. a. Pertaining or tending to initiation ; 
serving to initiate (see Initiate v, 2) 163a. 3. 
sh. An initiatory rite 1675. 

^ I. The i. stage of legal proceedings Stubbs, 2. The 
i. Rite of water-baptism Warburton. 
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Ihition (ini-Jsn). rare. 1463. [a. OF., ad. 

L,. type ’^initwTum^ f. inire to eater.} 
trance, beginning, initiation. 

Inject (indge*kt), v. 1599. [f. L. inject--, 
injicere, f. in- (In-^) + jacerc to throw'.] i. 
irans. To throw in, Obs, in general sense. 
-1646, b, sjiec^ To drive or force (a Unid, etc.) 
into a passage or cavity; cf. Injection i b. 
1601, 2. jig. To throw in, as a thought or 
feeling into the mind, etc. ; to suggest; to inter- 
ject. Now rare, 1639. 3, transf. To fill or 

charge (a cavity, etc., or an animal bod>) by 
injection. Const, with, 1731. t4* *^0 throw 

on something -"1725. 

X. b. I., injected Barley Water up the Nose 1758. 
a. Our Adversary injects.. bad motions into our 
hearts Fuller, 3. To i. the bladder with warm water 
X844. 4 * Iniect the same on hot coaies, and sijtt 

therover 1599. Hence Inje*cted^j 5 /, <*. ; sj>ec, in 
Path, having the capillaries or small vessels distended 
with blood, bloodshot 

Injection (indge'kjan). 1541. [ad. L. z«- 
jectionem\ cf. F. injectian,'\ i. The action of 
injecting. Obs, in general sense. --1686. b, 
sjee. The action of forcing a fluid, etc. into a 
passage or cavity, as by means of a syringe, 
pump, etc.; esj, the introduction in this way 
of a liquid or other substance into the vessels 
or cavities of the body, either for inedicin<al, or 
(in a dead body) preservative purposes 1541. 
a. Path, The fact of being charged with in- 
jected matter; injected or bloodshot condition 
1806. 3. concr. That which is injected ; sjec, a 
liquid or solution injected into an animal body, 
for medicinal or other purposes, as an enema, 
etc, 1607. 4. jig. The throwing in of some- 

thing from without, as of an idea into the 
mind, etc. ; a suggestion, a hint. Now rare, 
1622. 5. aifrii,, as i, -powder, syringe, theory’, 
i,-cock, -condenser, -engine, -pipe, -valve, -water, 
etc. (in relation to condensing steam-engines in 
which the steam is condensed by the injection 
of a jet of cold water) 17^2, 

4. Satans Injections are like Weeds that fall Into 
tl^ Garden, darted or’e the Wall Quarles. 

Injector (indge-ktsi). 1744. [f. L. injicere,'] 
I. A contrivance for injecting ; an apparatus for 
injecting water into the boiler of a steam- 
engine. a. A person who injects 1897. 

Injelly (indgedi), v, rare. 1842, [In- 1 or 
M To set or enclose in jelly. 

Injoin: see Enjoin. 

flnjoint, z/.l- [In- 2.] intr. To unite, join. 1 
0 th. I. iii. 35. 

fInJoi*nt, [In- 3 .] trans. To unjoint, 
disjoint. Holland. 

Injacu*ndity. rare, 1633. [ad. L. i?^u- 
cunditas, f. injucundus', see In- 3 and -ITY.] 
Unpleasantness, disagreeableness. 


Injtidi'Cial, a. rare, 1607. [In- 3 .] Not 
judicial; finjudicious ; not according to the 
forms of law; not becoming a judge. Hence 
Injudi'cially adv. 


Injudicious (indg«dijos), 3. 1649. [In- 3 .] 
Not judicious, ti. Wanting sound judge- 
ment ; deficient in the power of judging aright 
-1694. 2. Not manifesting practical j udgement 
or discretion; showing want of judgement; 
unwise, ill-advised, ill-judged 1710. 

z. The hearts of the in-judicious multitude 1654, 
a. To vindicate a man., against an z. biographer 
1792. Hence Injudi*cious-ly adv., -ness. 
Lijunction (indgp*gkjbn). 1480. [ad. late 
L,. injunctionem; cf. F. injonction,'] x. The 
action of enjoining or authoritatively directing; 
an authoritative or emphatic admonition or 
order. 2. Law. A judicial process by which 
one who is threatening to invade or has in- 
vaded the legal or equitable rights of another 
is restrained from commencing or continuing 
such wrongful act, or is commanded to restore 
matters to the position in which they stood 
previously to his action 1533. ta* Conjunction, 
union. Milt, 


z. TheHgh L not to taste that Fruit Milt. P.L. 
*0 of his Mother’s parting injunctions 

1898. a. He may with an I., out of the Chancery 
stop their proceedings Fuller. 

Injtve (imdgux), v, 1583. [C Injury sb . ; 
repl. Injury v.‘\ i, trans. To do injustice to ; 
to wrong 1592, fa. To do outrage to in 
speech; to insult, revile, calumniate -1659. 3. 


To do hurt or harm to ; to damage ; to impair 
1586, Also intr. for red. 1848. 

I. When haue I iniur'd thee? when done thee 
wrong ? Shaks, 3, He had - . injured himself in cross* 
ing the Gemmi Tystdall. Hence Imjurer. 
tojurioias (indgua-ri^s), a. 1480. [a. F. in- 
jurkux, ad. L, injuriasus, f. injuriai\ i. 
Wrongful ; hurtfifl to the rights of another ; 
wilfully in^cting injury or ^vrong 1494- s»* 

Wilfully hurtful or offensive in language ; in- 
sulting ; calumnious. (Now only of words or 
speech.) J480. 3. Tending to hurt or damage ; 

harmful, detrimental, deleterious 1559. 

1. A wronged servant shall bave^ right . . from his i. 
master 1634. a. Cali me their Traitor, thou injurious 
Tribune Shaks. 3. It would be i. to the public trade 
of England x8r7. Hence Inju*rious-ly adv., .ness. 
Injury (indguri), sb. ME. [ad. L. injuria, 
sb, use of fern, of injurius unjust, wrongful, f. 
in- (IN-^) + jus, jur- right] i. Wrongful 
action or treatment ; violation or infringement 
of another’s rights; suffering or mischief wil- 
fully or unjustly inflicted. Also, A wrongful 
act ; a wrong inflicted or suffered. fa. In- 
tentionally hurtful or offensive speech or words ; 
insult, calumny; a taunt, an af&ont -1710. 3- 
Hurt or loss caused to or sustained by a person 
or thing ; harm, detriment, damage ; an in- 
stance of this ME. 

X. By [wholesome laws].. we^ are bridled. .from 
doing of iniuries i6xi. I., as distinct from harm, may 
raise sudden anger Butler », He^ began to 
raile upon them with a thousand injuries Florio. 
3. Having sustained a heavy blow without i, Scott, 
fl’iijury, V. 1484. [a. F. injurier, ad. late 
L. injuriare, f. injuria, Repl. c 1600 by In- 
jure.] = Injure -1651. 
tlnju*st, a. ME. [a. F. injustei] * Unjust 
-1711. Hence flnju'stly adv. 
liijustice (indg2?*stis). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
injustiiia, f. injustus Unjust.] The opposite 
of justice; unjust action; wrong; unfairness. 
Also, An unjust act. 

The many iniustices of yc? last edict 1601. All 
briberie and iniustice shall be blotted out Bechts. xl. 12, 
flhju'Stifiable, rare, 1646. [In- 3 .] Un- 
justifiable -1714. 

Ink (iqk), sb.'l [ME. eftke, a. OF. enque 
(mod. encre) : — ^late L. encaustum, a. Gr. 
tynavcfrov the purple ink used by the Greek 
and Roman emperors for their signatures, f. 
kyuaUiv to bum in (see Encaustic).] The 
coloured (usually black) fluid ordinarily em- 
ployed in writing with a pen on paper, parch- 
ment, etc. (writing ink), or the viscous paste 
used in printing (printing or printers ink). 
Also Jig. and transf. 

The word without qualification commonly means 
black writing ink. Inl« are distinguished by their 
colour, as black, red, blue, gold ink. etc. ; by the pur- 
pose which they serve, as copying, liihographic, 

\ marking, gfiniing (or printer's), writing ink j by 
some special quality, as indelible, invisible, sym- 
pathetic ink ; by the place of manufacture, as China, 
Indian ink, q.v. 

Deformed monsters, fowle, and hlacke as inke 
Spenser. Battles. .fought only by i, Carlyle. 

h. The black inky liquid secreted by the cuttle- 
fish and allied cephalopods, and stored in a sac 
or bladder 1586. 

Comb, X. General : as i.-drop, .maker, -stained, 
etc, ; i.-bottle, -case, -reservoir, etc. 

a. Special ; i.-bag, the bladder-shaped sac in the 
cuttle-fish, etc. containing the ‘ ink ’ ; -ball, {a) » 
Ball sb.^ 12 ; (b) a kind of oak-gall used in making i. ; 
-eraser ; -fish, a cuttle-fish or squid ; -gland = ink- 
hagi -nut=MYROBALAN; -pad; -pencil; -plant, the 
European shrub Corzaria myritfolia, or N. Zealand 
species C. ikymifolia ; -powder, the powdered in- j 
^redients of i- ; -sac = ink-bag % -spot, (a) a stain of 

i. ; ( 5 ) a dark spot on the sfin j -well, an xnk-cup 
adapted to occupy a hole in a desk; -writer, a tele- 
graph instrument which records messages in i. 

Ink, sh.^b 1572. [?] fl, orig. A mill-rind. 
Used as a charge in Her. a. Now, 'The 
socket which holds the toe of a vertical shaft or 
spindle ’ (Knight) 1875. 

Irik (i^k), V. 1562. [£. Ink tram. To 
mark, stain, or smear with or as with ink. b. 
To cover types with ink 1727, 

I'nk-bejriy. 1716. A name given, from 
their colour or juice, to various shrubs, and 
their berries; esp. a. A small shrub of the holly 
family (Prinos glaber ox Ilex glabra), a native 
of the Atlantic coast of N. America. b. The 
W. Indian indigo-berry (Randia aculeaid). 


Inker (rqksj). 1882. [f. Ink 2;. + -er 1 ] 
One who or that which inks. i. A tele^a.ph- 
iastniment which records the message in ink. 
2. Printing. An inldng-roller 18S4. 

I'rik-tioni. ME. [f. Ink sbj + Horn jd.] 

I I, A small portable vessel (orig. made of a 
horn) for holding writing-ink; now seldom 
used. 2. atirib. a. fink-horn mate, varlet, a 
mere scribbler. Shaks. b. ink-horn term, a 
learned or bookish word (arch.) 1543. 

1. The man that..hadde an enk-hom in his rigge 
Wyclif Ezek. be. ii. 2. h. Soche are your Ynke- 
horne termes Bale. Hence fl’iikhomism {rare), 
an ink-born term. 

IiiMng (i-qkiq), 1818. [-INgI.] 

The action of Ink z/. ; spec, the covering of type 
with ink. b. attrib., chiefly in terms relating 
to printing or to inking the type, as i.-roller, 

etc. 1790. 

Inkle (i*qk’l), sb. Now rare. 1532. [? Not 
conn. w. lingle.] A kind of Imen tape, or the 
thread or yam from which it is made. 

Inkle (i'qk’l), 2^. rare. ME. [Cf. I nkling.] 

1. trans. To utter in an undertone, to hint. (In 
later use a back-formation from Inkling 2.) 

2. dial. To get an inkling of 1866. 

2. She inkled what it was Blackmore. 

Inkling (I'gkliq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Inkle 
V. + -ING k] I. Mentioning in an undertone; 
a faint or slight report or rumour. Obs. exc. 
dial. 2. A hint, a slight intimation 1531. 3* 

A hint received; hence, a vague notion; a 
suspicion 1546. 4. dial. An inclination 1787. 

t. There was an ynkling, that it wold not be long er 
you came 1576. 2, Geuyng an incklyng of his secound 
cummyng U D all. 3. I f he gets but an 1., . . our proj ect 
is marr’d Foote. 

In-kneed (inin?*d, i*njnfd), a. 1724. [f. In 
adv. -t- Knee sb. -f -ed 2.] Having the legs 
bent inwards at the knees. 

fin, knit, v, [f. In-I + Knit v.) trans. 
To knit up, draw close together. Chaucer. 

Inknot (imnp’t), z/. rare, i6ir, [f. In-I + 
Knot v.) To include in or with a knot; to tie 
in ; also, = Innodate v. 

Inkpot (rqkippt). 1553. [Ink X( 5 . 1 ] 1. A 
' small pot for holding writing-ink. 2. atirib. 
inkpot term = ink-hom term (see Ink-horn 
2 b) 1553. 

Inkshed (i'gkijed). joc, 1672, [f. Ink sb^ 

-h -shed, after BLOODSHED.] The shedding or 
spilling of ink ; consumption or waste of ink in 
writing. 

With no bloodshed, .but with immense beershed 
and i. Carlyle. 

Inkstand (i'gkistsend). 1675. A stand for 
holding one or more ink-bottles or ink-glasses 
(often with a tray, etc.); occas. applied to an 
inkpot. So tl'nk'Stamdish, 

I*iikster. [f. Ink v. or sbj + -ster,] A 
scribbler, Reade. 

Inky (i*gki), a. 1581. [f. Ink sb.l -h -y.] 
I, Of or pertaining to, wiitten with, using ink ; 
literary. 2. As black as ink ; very black or 
dark 1503. 3. Stained with ink, inked 1683. 

X. England.. is now bound in with shame, With I. 
blottes, and rotten Parchment bonds Shaks. ». A 
little L tarn Haughton. 3. I. fingers X894. 

Inlace, var. of Enlace. 
tlnla*gary* 1607. [ad. med.L. inlagaria, 
f. ME. intake Inlaw; see -ary^.] The 
restitution of an outlaw to the benefit and pro- 
tection of the law. So tlnlaga'tioja, in same 
sense. 

Inlaid (i'nlxid, inl/i*d), pa.pple. of Inlay v. 
Inland (i*nland, imlsend). OE. [f. In adv, 
-f- Land sb.'] 

A. sb. I. The inner part of an estate, feudal 
manor, or farm; in OE, and feudal tenure, the 
land around the house occupied or cultivated 
by the owner, not held by any tenant (cf. 
Demesne II. i.). 3. sing, and pi. The inland 
country, the interior. fFormerly, also, the in- 
lying districts near the capital and centres of 
population, 1573. 

B. adj. (attrib. use of sb.) 1. Of or pertaining 

to the interior part of a country or region ; re- 
mote from the sea or border 1456. 2. Carried 

on or operating within the limits of a country, 
0pp. to foreign. 1546. 

z. /. sea, a Targe body of salt water, entirely or 
nearly severed from the ocean ; applied also to large 
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lake*;. The improvement of our 1. navigation 1792. 
2. The i, trade of England 1745. Phr. J. bill ofex- 
cluinge. /. didy^t a duty on 1. trade, etc., as the excise 
and stamp duties. /. revemte, the part of the national 
revenue consisting of taxes and i. duties. 

C. adv. In or towards the interior or heart of 
a country, as opp. to the coast or border, or to 
wild outlying districts 1600. 

Yet am I in-land bred. And know some nourture 

^Inlander (i-nlandoi). i6ro. [f. as prec. + 
-ER^,] One who dwells in the interior of a 
country. 

Inlandisll (i-nlse’ndij), a. 1657, [f. as prec. 
+ ti. Home, domestic, native ; opp. 

to outlandish. Reeve. 2. Of an inland nature 
or character 1849. 

tlnla*pidate, v. [f. In- 2 + L. lapidem + 
-ATE 3 .] tra 7 is. To convert into stone, to 
petrify. Bacon. 

Inlard, var. of Enlard v. 

Inlaw (i'nip), sb. [ME. inla^e, f. In- ^ + 
la^e Law, after ullage outlaw.] One who is 
within the domain and protection of the law ; 
opp. to outlaw. Now Hist. 

Imaw (inl§*), v. [OE. inlagian, f. In- I + 
lagu Law; cf. dtla^ian to outlaw.] trans. To 
bring within the authority and protection of 
the law, to reverse the outlawry of (a person), 
-in-law. [f. In prep. + Law A 

phrase appended to names of relationship, as 
father, mother, son, etc., to indicate that the 
relationship is not by nature, but in the eye of 
the Canon Law, with reference to the degrees 
of affinity within which marriage is prohibited. 
These forms can be traced back to the 14th c. 
Formerly -in-law wsls also used in the sense of 
step-. 

I-nlawry. [f. Inlaw v. + -ry; cf. In- 
lagary.] == Inlagary. Lytton. 

Inlay (i*nl^, inli^*), sh. 1656. [f. next.] 

1. The process or art of inlaying {rare). 2. 
Material inlaid or prepared for inlaying; in- 
laid work 1697. Also fig, t3. The layering 
of plants. Sir T. Browne. 

a. With rich L the various floor was graced Pope. 
fig. Violet, Crocus, and Hyacinth with rich i. 
Broiderd the ground Milt. P.L. iv, 70X. 

Inlay (inl^*), v. 1596. [f. In- i + Lay z^.] 
ti. trans. To lay in, or as in, a place of con- 
cealment or preservation. Donne. 2. To lay 
or embed (a thing) in the substance of some- 
thing else so that its surface becomes continu- 
ous with that of the matrix 1598. b. To insert 
a page of a book, a plate, or a cut, in a space 
cut in a larger and stouter page, for its preserva- 
tion, or to enlarge the margin, and thus the 
whole size 1810. 3. To furnish or fit with a 

substance of a different kind embedded in its 
surface ; to diversify or ornament (a thing) by 
such insertion of another material disposed 
decoratively 1596. Also fig. b. transf. Said 
of the material embedded 1784. 

2. The moorstone courses, inlaid into the frame of 
the building Smeaton. 5. Looke how the floore of 
heauen Is thicke inlayed with pattens of bright gold 
Shaks. fig. But these things are. .thence borrow’d 
by the Monks to i. thir story Milt. b. The stream, 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale Cowper. 

Inlayer (i‘nl^i:9j). 1660. [f. Inlay v. + 
-ER K] One who inlays (see the vb.). 
Lileagiie, obs. var. of Enleague zf. 
tlnlea’guer, v. [f. In- i + Leaguer 
camp.] mtr. To encamp with a besieging or 
beleaguering force. Holland. 

Inlet (imlet), sb. ME. [f. In adv. + Let 
z'.^] I. Letting in, admission. Now rare, 

2. A way of admission; an entrance 1624. 3. 

A narrow opening by which the water penetrates 
into the land; a small arm of the sea; an in- 
dentation in the sea-coast or the bank of a lake 
or river ; a creek 1570. 4. A piece let in or 

inserted 1798. 5. attrib,, as i. area, valve, 

etc. 1882. 

a. These In-lets of Men and of Light [i. e. doors 
and windows) Wotton. fig,^ An increase of our 
possessions is hut an i. to new disquietudes Goldsm, 

Inlet (in.le-t), 57. ME. [f. In -1 + Let ».i 
Orig. two wds. » let f«.] To let in. ti. trans. 
To allow to enter -1661. 2. To let in or in- 

sert (one thing) in another i860. So f I*nle;tter 
igare), one who gives admittance. 


Inlighten, -Hst, etc. : see Enlighten, etc. 
In loco : see In Lat. prep. 

Inlook (i’nluk). 18^. [f. In adv. + Look 
sb., after Outlook.] Looking within, intro- 
spection. 

fi'nly, a. [OE. in{n)lic, f. inn, In adv. + 
lie, -LY App. re-coined from next in 15th a] 
Inward, interior; inwardly felt -1612. 

Didst thou but know the i. touch of Loue Shaks. 
Inly (i*nli), adv. ( OE. in{n)Uce, f. in{n)lic ; 
see prec. and -LY 2. J a. Inwardly ; in the 
heart, spirit, or inner nature; in regard to the 
inner life. b. In a way that goes to the heart ; 
heartily; thoroughly, extremely. 

Friends year by year more x. known Emersok. 

vbl. sb. 1734. = Lying-in. So 
Pnlying7>//. a.,\ymg inside 1844 ; lying in 1864. 
Inmate (imm^it), sb. (a.) 1589. [f. In adv. 
(or perh. orig. Inn sb. 1) + Mate j^.] i. One 
who dwells with others in the same house (now 
rare). In early use, A lodger or subtenant, 
b. Sometimes, A foreigner, stranger. Often 
fig. 1600, 2. In relation to the house : An 

occupant along vdth others; hence, occas., — 

; Indweller, inhabitant, occupier. Const, of. 
(lit. and fig.) 1597. 3. attrib. or adj. That is 

an inmate (lit. and fig.)\ dwelling in the same 
house with, or in the house of, another ; in- 
dwelling. ? Obs. 1630. 

I. Taking an i. in to his hous 1601. b. He is but 
a new fellow, An in-mate here in Rome B. Jons. 2. 
So spake the Enemie of Mankind, enclos’d In Ser- 
pent, I. bad Milt. P.L. ix. 495. An i. of a lunatic 

asylum Medwin. 3. I. guests Milt. Hence I*n- 
matecy [irreg. : see -cv], the position of an i. 1806. 
lameat (immrt) ; usu. in pi, inmeats. 
Now rare exc. dial. 1616. [f. In adv. + 

Meat j^.] Those internal viscera of an ani- 
mal which are used for food ; hence gen. En- 
trails, inwards. 

In medias res, In memoriam : see In 
Lat, prep. 

, Inme*sh, var. of Enmesh v. 
flnmew, v. [? f. In- i + Mew v.'] trans, 
? To mew or coop up. Beaum. & Fl. 
fin mid, prep. ME. only, [Analytical 
var. of ME. on midde, amidde, Amid.] Amid, 
in the middle or centre of. 

Inmost (i*nm^?ust, -m^st), a. (sb., adv.) 
[OE, innemest (f. Hnnem-a, -e + -est), double 
superl. of inne In adv. ; see -MOST.] i, lit. 
Situated farthest within, most inward, most 
remote from the outside. Also fig, a. absol, 
or sb. That which is inmost ; the inmost part 
(lit. and fig.)* Rarely in//. OE. 3, adv. Most 
inwardly (rare) OE, 

X. Into thir i. bower Handed they went Milt. P.L. 
IV. 738. fig. In the inmoste affeccion of their hertes 
Udall. 2. Lodge it in the i. of thy bosom Ford. 3. 
Thro’ all their i.-winding caves Pope. So tl'nmore 

a. inner, Holland. 

Inn (in), sb. [OE. Inn neut. : — OTeut. 
'^inno ’^ ; agreeing, exc. in stem suffix, with ON. 
inne, inni (: — OTeut. Hnnjo'^), i. inn, inne IN 
adv.l fi. A dwelling-place, habitation, lodg- 
ing ; a house (in relation to its inhabitant). t2. 
* Dwelling-place ‘ abode ', ‘ place of sojourn 
in fig. uses --1615. 3. A public house for the 

lodging and entertainment of travellers, way- 
farers, etc.; a hostelry or hotel; occas., erron., 
a tavern which does not provide lodging ME. 

b, fig. esp. A temporary lodging as opp, to a 

permanent abode 1529. 4. A lodging-house 

or house of residence for students (cf. Hostel 

fib.); now Obs., exc. as in b and c. ta. At the 
Universities. 1346. (Preserved till 19th c. in 
New Inn Hall, Oxford.) b. Inns of Chancery : 
certain sets of buildings in London, orig. 
places of residence and study for students and 
apprentices of law; also the societies by which 
they were occupied 1458. c. Inns of Court ; 
the four sets of buildings in London (the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Gray's Inn) belonging to the four legal 
societies which have the exclusive right of ad- 
mitting persons to practise at the bar; hence, 
these four societies themselves. (Formerly 
also colloq. inns a court.) 1396. d. Serjeants* 
Inn : a collegiate building of the now extinct 
order of Serjeants-at-Law, esp. that in Chancery 
Lane, sold in 1877. 164^ 5. attrib. as H.- 

house = sense 3; etc. 1694. 


I. To let the world wag, and take mine case in 
mine in Hkvwood. Phr. \To take {up) one's i. (or 
inns ) ; to take up one’s residence, quarters -1647 ; 
With me ye may take up your In For this same night 
Spenser, 2, My people sbal dwel in the ynnes of 
peace Coverdale Isa. xxxii. 18. 3. He still has found 
The warmest welcome at an L Shenstone. b. To 
that dark i., the grave Scott. 

Iim (m), z'. Now rare. [f. Inn sb. (In 
OE. and ME. inseparable in form from In v., 
q.v.)] I, trans. To lodge, house. Often 
refi. 2. intr. (? for refi.) To lodge, sojourn ; 
now, to put up (at an inn or hostel) ME. b. 
Of a coach : To stop or put up (at an inn] 
1748. c. fig. and trartsf. 1591. 

X. Whan he had broght hem in to his Citee And 
Inned hem euerich in his degree Chaucer. a. b. 
You had better send for them where the machine 
inns H. Walpole. 

Inn, obs. f. In prep., adv., and v. 

Innascibility (insesibiditi, inn-). 1602. 
[ad. late L. innascibilitas.) The attribute of 
being independent of birth : said of God the 
Father. 

Innate (i*nn^t, inn^'t, in^*t), a. ME. [ad. 
late L. innatus (TertuUian), f. in- (IN-^) + natus, 
nasci to be bom.] 1. Existing in a person (or 
organism) from birth ; belonging to the original 
or essential constitution (of body or mind); 
inborn, native, natural. a. Of qualities, 
principles, etc. (esp. mental) ; opp. to acquired, 
esp. in innate ideas, b. Of a vegetable forma- 
tion : Originating within the matrix or sub- 
stance of the plant. Of a mineral : Originating 
within the matrix ; native. 1887. 2. transf. 

Inherent. ? Obs. 1600, 3. Bot. Said of a part 

or organ borne on the apex of another; as, an 
i. anther 1830. 

1. a. It is an establish’d Opinion amongst some 
Men, That there are in the Understanding certain I. 
Principles, .which the Soul receives in its very first 
Being, and brings into the World with it Locke. 
It has been disj)uted whether there be any i. ideas, 
or whether all ideas be derived fiom sensation and 
reflexion Hume. var. flnnaried Hence In- 
na*te-ly adv., -ness. Inna*tive a, (now rare or 
Obsl)^ innate, native 1513. 

f Innate, v. rare. 1602. [f. prec.] trans. a, 
'To make innate; to produce within something, 
b. (In Fuller) To imbue or endow by nature 
{goith something) ; usu. in pass, 

Innato-, comb. f. L. innatus Innate a., 
forming adjs. in which it adverbially qualifies 
the second element, as ixmaito-se’ssUe, in- 
nately sessile; etc. 

Innavigable (inse-vigaVl, inn-), a. 1527. 
(‘s.^.'Lt.innavigabilis; seelN-^ and Navigable.] 
Not navigable; that cannot be navigated. 

There is no.. Sea innaulgable 1527. When a Ship 
. .is rendered i. [etc.] Magens. Hence Inna>vi- 
gabPlity, Inna'vigableness. Inna*vigably adv. 
fl*nne, adv, and prep. OE. [f. OE. in IN.] 

A. adv. I. Of position : In, within, inside, 
indoors -1470. 2. Of motion : In (to a place). 
Not in OE. “-1486. 

B. prep. 1. (Df position : In, within. Not in 
OE. -1450. 2. Of motion : Into. ME. only. 

Inner (i*noi), a. (r/.) [OE. inne(f)r-a, 
in{n)r-a, -e adj. (compar. of inne, inn, In advl). 
Only used attrib., and not followed by than.~\ 
I. Situated more within; more or further in- 
ward; interior. Often with a positive force, 
antithetical, not to in, but to outer : Situated 
within ; inward ; internal , Also fig. and transf. 
b, Mus. Applied to parts or voices intermediate 
between the highest and lowest of the harmony 
(also called middle). a. Mental or spiritual 
OE. 3. sb. That division of a target next out- 
side the bull’s-eye, or, in some targets, the 
division immediately outside the centre; also, 
ellipi. a shot which strikes this 1887. 

I. Into an L chamber ME. An inner tube of india- 
rubber . .separate from the outer cover 1902. 2. The 

sense By wnich thy i. nature was apprised Of outward 
shows Shelley. Phr. The i. man, the i. part of man ; 
the soul or mind ; joc. the stomach or inside, esp. in 
reference to food. /. Temple : see Temple sb.^ 

I*nnerly, adv. Obs. or rare. ME. [f. In- 
ner a. + -LY 2,] fMore within ; inwardly, 
internally. 

Innermost (rnoimo'ast, -m^^ist). ME. [f, 

I Inner a. + -most,] A, adj. Inmost. B. sb. 
The inmost part 1074, Hence Imnermostly 
1 adv. Mrs. Browning. 
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Innemess 1880* [f. Inner a, 

+ -NESS.] Inwardness. 

Innervate (ina'iv^it, inn-), v. 1870. [f. 
lN- 2 -f.L. 7?(fryzcj + -ATE®; ct euerz'aie.l Physio L 
To supply (some organ or part) \vith nerve- 
force, or with nerves. 

The ganglionic mass, whence the jaws and foot- 
jaws are innervated Rollestox. 

Lmervation (inoiv/s'Jsn). 1832. [f. as 
prec. -f -ATION,] The action or process of in- 
nervating; the fact of being innervated ; supply 
of nerve-force from a nerve-centre to some organ 
or part by means of nerves; stimulation of 
some organ by its nerves, 

Lmerve (insrv, inn-\ v, 1828. [f. In - 2 + 
Nerve sb, or vi] = Innervate ; also Jig. to 
animate. 

Inness (imjnes). rare. 1866. [f. In adv. or 

a. + -NESS.] a. The quality of being in (some- 
thing). b. Inner quality or state. 

Innholder (rnh^uddai). Now rare. 1464. 
[f. Inn sb. + Holder^], = Innkeeper. 
Inning (imig), vbL sb. [OE. innung\ f. 
In V ., or Inn v. + -ing^.] 

I. From In v. fr. A putting or getting in ; 
what is put or got in ; contents ; income. OE. 
only. a. The action of taking in, inclosing, 
etc.; esp. the reclaiming of marsh or flooded 
land 1530. b. pi. Lands taken in or reclaimed 
1706. 3. The action of getting in ; ingathering, 
harvesting 1522. 4. In Cricket^ Base-ball, etc. 

(in Great Britain always in pi. form innings, 
whether in sing, or pi. sense): That portion of 
the game played by either side while ' in ’ or at 
the bat. In Cricket also used of the play of, 
or score of runs made by, any one batsman 
during his turn 1746. b. iransf. (in Great 
Britain always in pi.) The time during which 
a person, party, principle, etc, is in power ; a 
turn 1855. 

4. b. The new ideas of * peace, retrenchment and 
refonn ’ got their innings W, R. Greg. 

H. The action of Inn v. ; lodging, housing ; 
cancr, a lodging, house OE, 

Innkeeper (rnik/jpoi). 1548. [f. Inn sb. 
3 + Keeper,] One who keeps an inn or 
public house ; an innholder, taverner. Hence 
Tnnkee.ping sb. the keeping of an inn (also 
atfrih .) ; adj. that keeps an inn. 

Innocence (i‘n< 3 sens). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
innocentia; see next and -ENCE.] i. Free- 
dom from sin, guilt, or moral wrong in general ; 
moral purity. 3, The fact of not being guilty 
of that with which one is charged ; guiltless- 
ness 1559. 3. Freedom from cunning or arti- 

fice; guilelessness, simplicity; hence, ignor- 
ance, silliness ME. 4. Of things : Innocuous- 
ness 1828. 5. concr. An innocent person or 

thing ME. 6. U.S. A popular name of Hous- 
fonia cxruka, which has small blue flowers 
1845. 

1. How came our first Parents to sin, and to lose 
their Primitive 1 . ? South. ^ 2. Where the guilt is 
doubtful, a presumption of It should in general be 
admitted Junius Lett. 3. The servants, who had 
traded on my i. 1883. 5, Well said, 1. 1 Sheridan. 
Innocency (im^sensi). Now rai'e or arch. 
ME. [ad. L, innocentia, f, innocentem ; see 
next and -encv.] = prec. 

Innocent (im^sent). ME. [a. F. innocent^ 
OF. pi. -enz, -ens, ad. L. innocentem, f, in- 
(In-^) + nocentem, nocere to hurt.] 

A, adj. I , Doing no evil; free from moral 
wrong, sin, or guilt ; pure, unpolluted. Now 
always implying * unacquainted with evil ' ; but 
formerly sometimes (e.g. of God or Christ), 
Sinless, holy. Also transf. and Jig. 2. Free 
from specific wrong or guilt ; not deserving of 
the suffering inflicted; not guilty, guiltless, un- 
offending ME. b, colloq. with of\ Free from; 
devoid of 1706. 3. Simple, guileless, un- 

suspecting ; hence, naive, ingenuous ME. b. 
SiHy, half-witted. Now dial. 1548. 4. Of 

actions, etc, : Free from guilt or moral evil. 
(Often blending with 5.) 1514. 5. Of things : 

Doing no harm ; not injurious ; harmless, in- 
nocuous. (In Path. opp. to malignant.) 1662, 

b. Lawful 1828. 

», When we say that God made man i., What do we 
mean? Maurice. Ji^. She woos the gentle air To hide 
her guilty front with L snow Mu x. a. /. blood, the 
blood (or life) of the 1, j I haue sinned, in that I haue 


betraied the i. blood hlait, xxviL 4. The Peasant, 
i. of all these Ills Dryden. b. The Sermon .. w'as 
^uite i. of meaning Wesley. 3. For all she looks so 
i. as It were, take my Word for it she is no Fool 
Steele. 4. I think no pleasure i., that is to rnan 
hurtful Franklin, s. His Powder upon Examination 
being found very L Budgell, 

B. sb. I. a. An innocent person ; one not dis- 
posed to do harm, or unacquainted with evil 
ME. tb. A guiltless person -1748. 3. esp. A 

young child; spec, in pi. (with capital), the 
young children slain by Herod after the birth 
of Jesus (Matt. ii. 16), reckoned from early 
times as Christian martyrs (also called the 
Holy Innocents) ME. 3. A guileless, simple, 
or unsuspecting person ; hence b. A simpleton ; 
a half-wit, an iaiot ME. 

I. Thou hast kiH’d the sweetest i., That ere did lift 
vp eye Oih. v. ii. 199. z. {Holy) Innocents' Day, the 
28th of December, observed as a church festiv^ in 
commemoration of the slaughter of the Innocents. 
(Formerly called Childermas.) 3. In Scotland.. a 
natural fool [was called] an i, Scott. 

Hence Pnnocently adv. in an i. manner ME. 

Innocuity (m^?kiw*iti). 1855. [^* L. in- 
nocuus -i- -ITY ; cf. F. innocuiie,^ The quality 
of being innocuous. 

Innocuous (in^-kij^iss), a, 1598. [f. L. 

innocuus (f. in- (IN-®) + nocuus (rare), f. root 
cf nocere to hurt) + -ous.] Not hurtful or in- 
jurious ; harmless. In Zool. applied spec, to 
the non-venomous snakes (constituting the 
order Imwcua). 

But over Diomedes’ left shoulder passed The point 
i. CowpER. Hence Iimo*cnous*ly adv., -ness, 
fl-nnodate, v. 1635. [f. L. innodat-f in- 
nodare, i. in- (In- 2) nodare to knot, f. nodus 
Node.] trans. To fasten in or with a knot ; 
spec, to include or involve in an anathema or 
interdict -1655. Hence flnnoda tioa. 
Inno*minable, a. arch. ME. [ad. L. in- 
nominahilis ; see In- ® and Nominable,] In- 
capable of being or unfit to be named. 
Innominate (in(ny*min/t), a. 1638. [ad. 
late L, innominaius (Boeth.), L in- (IN-^) + 
nominains.] i. Not named, unnamed, anony- 
mous. 3. Pom. Law. Of a contract : Un- 
classified 1774. 3 * Anat, I. hone (os innomina- 

tum), the hip-bone, a union of three original 
bones, ilium, ischium, and pubis. I. artery 
(arteria innominata), a large artery given off 
from the arch of the aorta, just befoi e the left 
carotid artery. I. vein (vena innominata), 
each of the two veins formed by the junction of 
the subclavian and the internal jugular veins 
behind the inner ends of the clavicle. 1866. b. 
absol, as sb, (also in L, form innominatum, 
-ata) : ~ i. bone, arieiy, or vein, 1879, 
Innovate (imJv^Jt), v. 1548. [f. L. in- 

novat-, innovare, f. in- (IN-^) 4 - novare to 
make new, f. novusj\ fi. trans. To change 
into something new ; to alter ; to renew -1818. 
t3. To bring in (something new) ; to introduce 
as new “I738, 3- intr. To bring in or intro- 

i duce novelties ; to make changes in something 
established ; to introduce innovations. Occas. 
const, on or upon. 1597. 

: I. Attempts to i. the constitutional or habitual 
character Johnson. a. Some words which I have 
innovated .. upon his Latin Dryden. 3. To i. is not 
to reform Burke, So tinnovate a. newly intro- 
duced 1600. Hence I’nnovative a. having the 
character of innovating j trevolutionary. I'nuo- 
vator, one who innovates; fa revolutionist 1598; 
I’lmovatory a. 1853. 

Innovation 1548. [ad. L. in- 

novationem'f see prec.J i. The action of in- 
novating ; the introduction of novelties ; the 
alteration of what is established, fFormeily 
const, of. 1553. tb. Revolution (= L. novx 
res) -1633, 3. A change made by innovating ; 

something newly introduced ; a novel practice, 
method, etc. 1548. tb. A rebellion or in- 
surrection -1726. 3, Bot. The formation of a 

new shoot at the apex of a stem or branch ; 
esp. that which takes place at the apex of the 
thallus of mosses ; also (with pi.) a new shoot 
thus formed 1835. 

I. The innouation of new honors Selden. 2. The 
tribute you demand from the Hmdfis..is an i, and 
an infringement of the laws of H Indus t8n 1800. 
Hence Innova'tioiial a. of, pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by i. 1817. Innova’tionist, one who favours 
innovations. 


Innoxious (m(n)^-kj9s), a. 1633. [ad. L. 
innoxius', see In-®, Noxious, and -ous.] i. 
Not noxious ; harmless, innocuous 1638. ta. 
Innocent, blameless. 

1. Even lions, when surfeited, are i. 1S31. 2. The 

good man walk’d L thro’ his age Pope. Hence In- 
ncxious-ly adv., -ness. 

flnnu'bilous, a. rare. 1656. [f. L. innu- 
hilus + -OUS. ] Cloudless -1708. 

Innuendo (ini«,e’ncL). Also er^'on. inu- 
endo, PI. -does (f-do’s, t-dos). 1564. [L., = 

‘ by nodding at, pointing to, intimating .] i. 
The med.L. formula used to introduce a paren- 
thetical explanation ; = meaning, to w it, that is 
to say. 3. Hence, as sb. The parenthetical 
explanation itself; esp. the injurious meaning 
alleged to be conve} ed by words not per se in- 
jurious or acdonable, which, in an action for 
libel or slander, is usually introduced into the 
record and issue by the words ‘ meaning 
thereby after the expressions alleged to ha\e 
been used 1701. b. The words or expressions 
thus explained or needing explanation ; a 
blank to be filled up with the name of the per- 
son to whom it is alleged to refer 1755. 3- An 

oblique hint or suggestion; an insinuation, 
esp. one of a depreciatory kind 1678. 

2. No /. can make such Words actionable Scroggs. 
b. An indictment for a libel, with all the inuendos 
filled up 1 802. 3. [He] sought by nods and w inks and 
inuendoes to intimate his authorship W. Irving. 

Iimue*ndo, 1705. [f. prec. sb.] l.intr. 
To utter or make innuendoes. 3. Law, To 
interpret or construe by attaching an innuendo 
1851. 

Inntmierable (in(n)iw*merab’l), a. ME. 
[ad. L. innumerabilis ; see IN- ® and Numer- 
able.] Incapable of being numbered or 
reckoned; not to be counted for multitude; 
numberless. Often with exaggerative force, 
a. With sing. sb. ; now only with host, multi- 
tude, etc. b. Now usu. with pi. sb. 1450. 

a. An i. company of Angels Heh. xii. 22. An i. 
flight Of harmeiuil fowlcs Spenser.^ b. Cedars, with 
i. boughs Milt. Mui muring of i. bees Tennv'son, 

Hence Inim merabMity, Innu*merableness, the 
quality of being i. Inmi*merably adv. 
Inmamerous (m(n)i«*mer9s), a. arch. 
1536. [ad, late L. innumerosus ; see In- ® and 
Numerous.] i. Without number; innumer- 
able, countless. Now only poet, or rhet. 3. 
Void of metrical or rhythmical number (rare) 

i£86. 

Iimutrient (in(D)iw trient), a. 1822. [In- 3 .] 
Not nourishing. 

Innutrition (in (n)iz^tri'j3n). 1796. [In- 3 .] 
Lack of nutrition, failure of nourishment. /. 
of the bones = RICKETS. 

Innutritious (inCn;iwtri*j9s), a. 1796, 
[In- j Not nutritious. 

1 Ino- (si’nc), comb. f. Gr. h, lv6s muscle, 

I fibre, nerve, strength, as in Inogen, q, v. 

I f Inobe'dience. ME. [a. OF., or ad, late L. 
inobedientia (Augustine) ; see IN- ® and Obedi- 
ence.] = Disobedience -1684. 
flnobe’dient, a. ME. [a. OF., or ad. late 
L. inohedientem (Augustine) ; see In- ® and 
Obedient.] = Disobedient -1803. Hence 
Inobe’diently adv. 

Inobno*xious, tz. rare. 1659. [In- 3 .] Not 
obnoxious ; not exposed to ; inoffensive. 
Inobservable (in^bzouvab’l), a. Now 
rare. i6oo. [ad. L. inobservabilis see In-® 
and Observable.] Incapable of being ob- 
served ; not noticeable. 

Inobservance (in^zouvans). 16 ii. [a. 
F., ad. L. inobservantia ; see next and -ance.] 
r. Failure to observe or notice ; inattention. 

3. The not keeping of a law, custom, bond, 
promise, etc. 1626. So Inobse'rvancy (rare). 
Inobservant (in^zou'v ant), a. 1663. [ad. 
L. inobservaniem ; see IN- ® and Observant.] 
That does not observe or notice. Hence In- 
obse'rvantness, inobservance 1659. 
Inobservatioii(inpbzaivli*j3n). rare. 1579. 
[In-®.] ti. The non-observance <?/ a law, 
promise, etc. -1653. 3. Want of observation 

or attention ; inobservance 1727. 

Inobtrusive (inpbtrzZ'siv), a. rare. 1796. 
[In-®.] Not obtrusive; modest, retiring. 
Hence Inobtra*sive-ly adv., -ness. 
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InocaTpin. 1865. [f. mod. Bot.L. Ino- 

carpus (f. INO- fibrous + Gr. Kapncro^ fruit) +-IN.] 
Chcm, A red colouring matter contained in the 
juice of Inocarpns edulis^ a tree of Asia and 
the E. India islands, 

Inoccupa'tion, 1786. [Ix- 3 ,] Want of 
occupation ; unoccupied condition. 

Inoculable (inp-kizJ^labl), a, 1847. [f. L. 

inoculare to INOCULATE ; see_-ABLE.] Of a 
person: Capable of being infected -with a 
disease by inoculation. Of a disease •. Capable 
of being communicated by inoculation. Of^ 
matter or virus : That may inoculate a person 
or transmit a disease. Hence Ino culabi'lity. 
Inocular (inp'kiiXlai), a. 1826. [In- 2.] 
Entojti, Of an antenna : Inserted in a sinus^ in 
the inner margin of the compound eye, which 
thus partly surrounds its base. 

Inoculate (inp-kizlJkit), v. ME. [f. L. in- 
oculat-t inoculare to engraft, implant, f. in- 
(IN-") + oculus eye, bud.J r. trans* (Hori.) 
To set or insert (an eye, bud, or scion) in a 
plant for propagation ; to subject (a plant) to 
the operation of budding ; to propagate by in- 
oculation ; to bud (one plant) info, on, or upon 
(another). Also absoh Also fig, fa. transf 
To join or unite by insertion -1668. b. infr. 
To become joined or united ich continuity of 
substance -1720. 3. irans. (Path.) To engraft 

or implant (a disease, or the germ or \dnis) 
upon a person by Inoculation, q,v. 1722. 
b. To impregnate (a person or animal) with the 
virus or germs of a disease ; spec, for the pur- 
pose of inducing a milder form of the disease 
and rendering the subject immune 1722, c. 
absol, or intr. To perform inoculation 1765. 
6.. fig. (trans.) To imbue (a person) Tuith 1824. 

1. fig. The Pelhams., always inoculated private 
quarrels on affairs of state H- ^Walpole. 3. d. My 
parents had tried in vain to i. me with wisdom W, 
Irving, Hence Ino'culative a characterized by or 
pertaining to inoculation, Ino'culator. 

Inoculatiou (inpki«yi'j3n), late ME. [ad. 
L. inoculationem j see prec.] i, Horf. Grafting 
by budding ; an instance of this. Also transf. 
2. Path. The introduction into the body, by 
puncture of the skin, or through a wound, of 
the virus or germs of an infectious disease. 
(Orig, applied, after 1700, to the intentional 
introduction of the virus of small-pox, but now 
also to the introduction (accidentally or other- 
wise) of the virus or germs of any bacterial 
disease into the body through a wound.) 1714. 
"h.fig. The imbuing of a person •with feelings, 
opinions, etc. 1824. 

2. b. The popular pursuit of natural beauty, the x. 
of the crowd with it Mozley. 

fino'diate, 1657. [f. L, 

(f. in- (In- 2) + odiirni) + -ATE®.] trans. To 
render odious or hateful --1721, 
flno'dorate, a. [In- 3 .] Unscented. 

Bacon. 

Inodorous (in<?i*d6r3s), a. 1666. [f. L. in- 
odoms + -ous,] Destitute of odour ; without 
smell or scent. Hence Ino*d.orous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Inoffensive (in^femsiv), a. 1598. [In- 3 .] 
I, Doing or causing no harm; harmless, un- 
offending. 2. Not objectionable ; not offend- 
ing the senses ; not a cause of offence 1622, 
i.^ An i. man for life and conversation.. nothing of 
viciousness could be charged upon him ^Fuller. 
Useful and 1. animals xyga a. An i. medicine 1744. 
Hence Inoffemsive-ly adv., -ness. 

Inofficial (in^fi'Jal), (2. rare. 1632. [In- 3 .] 
Not official ; unofficial. 

Inofficious (in^d-Jas), a. 1603. [ad. L. in- 
officiosus, i. in- (In- ®) + ojficiosus obliging, 
officious; see -otJS.] ti. Not ready to do 
one’s duty or office ; not inclined to do good 
offices ; disobliging -1706. b. Law. Not in 
accordance with moral duty 1663. 2. Without 
office, function, or operation 1884. 

I. Thow drown ’st thy selfe in i sleep 1603. 1 ^. /. 

testament, a will not in accordance with the testator's 
natural affection and moral duties Wharton, a. 
Where the operative part and the recital are at vati- 
ance, the recital must he treated as i. x88s. Hence 
Inof 0 L*cioas 4 y adv., -ness. 

Inogen (sim^gen). 1889. [f. Ino- + 

-GEN !."[ Physiol. Hermann’s term for a 
hypothetical complex substance supposed to 


exist in muscular fibre and to be the energy- 
yielding substance of muscle. Hence Ino- 
ge*nic a. of or pertaining to i. 
i-Inopera*tion. 1620. [ad. late L. inofera- 
tionem (Hilary), f, inoperare,^ A working 
within ; inworking -1645. 

Inoperative (inp‘perdtiv), 12. 1631. [In- 3.] 
Not operative; not \\ 01 king; in Law, without 
practical force, invalid. 

The resolutions.. not having been so ratified, were 
i. 1885. Hence Ino'perativeness. 
InopeTcular, a. rare. 1S64. [In- 3 .] 
Conch. — next. 

Inoperculate (int?p5*iki2?l?t), a. 1835. 
[IN--^.] Not having an operculum or lid; 

I spec, in Conch., of or belonging to the Inopercu- 
lata, a division of Pulmonifera containing 
those univalves, such as snails, whose shell has 
no operculum. So InopeTculated a. 
flno'pmable, a. ME. [ad. L. inopinabiUs, 
f. in- (iN-^) -i- opinabilis opinable.] Not 
opinable; unthinkable, inconceivable; not to 
be thought of -1581.^ 

This. .IS inopynable, incredible and a very paradox 

&0'pinate, a. 1598. [ad. L. inopinatus, 
f. in- (In- ®) •+• opinatus, opinari to think.] 
Not thought of; unlocked for; unexpected 
“1807. 

Inopportune Qxip-^gitiu'n), a. 1533. [ad. 
late L. inopporiunus unfitting ; see In- ® and 
Opportune. Rare till 19th c.] Not oppor- 
tune ; inappropriate or inconvenient, esp. with 
regard to time ; unsuited to the occasion ; un- 
seasonable. 

No visit could have been more u T. Hook. Tur- 
bulent and i. in their demands Lecky. Hence Ift- 
0 pportu’ne-ly -ness. 

Inopporturust (inf7-p/iti«-nist), sb. (a.) 
1S80. [f. Inopportune + -ist, after oppor- 
tunist,'] I, One who believes a policy or 
course of action to be inopportune; esp. one 
who, on that ground, opposed the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility at the Vatican Council, 1870 ; 
one opposed to the Opportunists. 2. adf. 
Of or belonging to the inopportunists 1888. 
Inopportunity 1500. [ad. 

late L. inopportunitas.] The quality or fact of 
being inopportune ; unseasonableness. 
Inoppressive (in^pre'siv), a, rare^ 1627. 
[In- \] Not oppressive ; unoppressive. 
flno'pulent, tr. [In- 3 ,] Not opulent; poor. 
Sherley. 

Inorb (in^ub), v, 1847. [In- 2.] trans. 
To place in an orb or sphere ; to surround 
with or as with an orb ; to encircle, 
Inordinacy (in^udinasi). ow rare. 1617. 

[f. Inordinate ; see -acy.] The quality or 
condition of being inordinate ; inordinateness ; 
also, an inordinate act. 

That wantonness of power, and i. of ambition 1785. 

tlnOTdinance. 1638. [In- 3 .] An in- 
ordinate action or practice ; an excess -1799. 
Inordinate (inp*idin/t), a. ME. [ad. L. 
inordinatus disordered, irregular, {. in- (In- ®) 
ordinatus, ordinare,] i. Not ordered; 
irregular, disorderly; not controlled or re- 
strained. 2. Not kept within orderly limits, 
immoderate, excessive ME. 3. Of persons : 
Not conforming or subject to law or order, dis- 
orderly ; immoderate, intemperate 1450. 

I. To keep i. hours 1625. A rude and L heap Rat. 
a, I. drinking 1665, vanity Burke, paces 1872. 5. 

I. admirers of antiquity Buckle. Hence Ino'rdi- 
nate-ly adv., -ness. 

fInordina*tion. 1612. [ad. late L. in- 
ordinationem ; see In-® and Ordination.] 
The condition of being inordinate (in conduct, 
etc. ) ; an instance of this -1788. 

That intrinsick L, and Deviation from right Reason 
inherent in it [a Lye] South. 

Inorganic (in^igsemik), a, 1794. [f. In - 3 
+ Organic.] x. Not characterized by having 
organs ; not formed with the organs of life; 
destitute of organized physical structure ; said 
of inanimate matter and bodies formed of it 
without vital action. b, Chem. Of elements, | 
compounds, etc. : Not entering into the com- 
position of organized bodies ; not formed under 
the action of the vital forces 1831. 2. = IN- 
ORGANIC al 1. 1821, 3. Not belonging to the 

organism or structure ; that does not arise by 


natural growth ; spec, in Philol. of sounds or 
forms not arising from regular phonetic de- 
velopment 1843 ; Path, of abnormal heart- 
sounds not due to disease of the heart sub- 
stance. 4. Without s>stematic arrangement. 
Carlyle. 

X. I. world, nature, the material world outside the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms ; the world of matter, 
with its forces, b. /. Chetmsiry, that branch which 
investigates i. compounds; the chemistp^ of mineral 
substances. 3. The yoke of an i, and alien despotism 
Merivale. These languages wall hardly ever agree 
in what is anomalous or i. Max Muller. 
•flnorga-mcal, er. 1621. [In- 3 .] i. Without 
organs or instruments ; not having, or not 
acting by, organs. Said of the soul or mind. 
-1688. 2. - Inorganic i. -1690. Hence 

Ixiorga*jaicaIly adv. without organs or organi- 
zation, 

flnorgaTiity. rare. 1643. [f. In- 3 + L. 
organum, Gr. opyavov -f -ITY.] The condition 
of being without organs -1727. 

The i. of the Soul Sir T. Beowne. 

InoTganiza-tion. 1839. [In- K] Ab- 
sence of organization ; unorganized condition. 
InoTganized, a. 1649. [In- 3 .] Not 
organized ; not having organization, 
fiiornate (ir^jn<fi), a. 1510. [ad, L. in- 
omaius.] Not ornate ; unadoiiied, plain, 
tlnortbo-graptiy. 1779. [In- 3 ] in- 
correct spelling. 

Inoscillate (in^'skiz^I^it), Z/. 1671. [f.lN-2 
+ L. osculare to furnish with a mouth or out- 
let, f. osculum, dim. of os mouth.] i. intr. 
Of blood-vessels, etc.: To open into each 
other ; to have connexion terminally ; to anasto- 
mose 1683. 2. Of solid parts : To unite by 
interpenetrating or fitting closely into each 
other 1713. 3, t 7 'ans. To cause (blood-vessels, 
or the like) to open into each other ; to connect 
by anastomosis 1734. 4. To cause (fibres, or 

the like) to pass into each other 1671. 5, 

transf. and fig. a, intr. To join or unite so as 
to become continuous; to blend 1836. b. 
irans. To cause to grow together or unite so as 
to become continuous 1829. 

Inosculation (in^^ski:^l<fi‘j3n). 1672. [f, 
prec.] The action of inosculating ; the open- 
ing of two vessels of an animal body, or of a 
vegetable, into each other ; anastomosis ; 
junction by insertion ; hence, applied generally 
! to the^ passing of one thing into another, 
j The i. of veins 167a. 

I Inosite (oim^soit). 1857. [f. a potential 
Hnose (f, Ino- muscle + -ose) + -ITE.J Chcm. 

A non-fermentable saccharine substance 
(CeHijOe +2HaO), isomeric with glucose, dis- 
coveied by Scherer (1850) in the fluid contained 
in the cardiac muscular tissue of the ox, and 
since found in other parts of the body and in 
plants. 

Inoxidizable (inpksidoi'zabT), o. 1864. 
[In-®.] Not oxidizable; incapable of rusting. 
Ino'Xidize, z/. 1881. [In- 3 .] trans. To 
render not liable to oxidize. 

Inp- : see Imp-, as in inpale, etc. 

In partibus, etc. : see In Lat. prep. 
I*ii-pa.tient. 1760: see In Combs. 2. 
I’n-pbase. 1916. [attrib. use of phr. in 
phase.] Elcctr^ Of the same phase. 

Input (rnput), xA 1753. [In ^ i/z>. Combs, i.] 

I, A Sum put in (Sc. ). 2, That which is put or 
taken in; esp. of electrical apparatus 1893. 
flnput, V. late ME. [In- I.] I. trans. 
To put on, impose. 2. Sc. To put in, set (in 
some position) 1557-1839. 

Inquarta’tion. rare. 1881. [? a. F. in- 
quartation (Littr^).] A process of separating 
gold and silver ; see Quart ation. 

Inquest (imkwest). [ME. enqtteste, a. OF. 
enqueste = Rom. and med.L/. inquest a, sb. from 
fem. pa. pple. of Com. Rom. ^tnquerere to In- 
quire. Pronounced inque'st (whence aphetic 
* quest) till end of 17th c. j i. A legal or judicial 
inquiry to ascertain or decide a matter of fact, 
esp. one made by a jury in a civil or criminal 
case. Formerly, a general term for all formal 
or official inquiries. Now mostly » ‘ coroner’s 
inquest’ (see Coroner). Alsoy?^. 3. The 
body of men appointed to hold a legal inquiry ; 
a jury ; now esp. a coroner’s jury ME. 3* 

5 (for, fern, earth). 
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tAn inquiry or question ; a questioning -1853 ; 
ta pursuit, a research ; ta. quest -1667 ; inquir>’ 
or investigation (now rar£) 1625. 

1, Great /., an occasional name for the Domesday 

inquiry and valuation. /. of Office^ an inquiry made 
by the king’s officer, or by commissioners appointed 
for the purpose, concerning any matter that entitles 
the king to the possession of lands or tenements, 
goods or chattels. fig. Great ^ gefteral £ , the 

last Judgement. 2, Grand or great £.=■ Grand Jury. 
Grand (or great) L of tlie nation, applied to the House 
of Commons. 3. This is the laborious and vexatious 
Ljthat the soul must make after science South. 

Inqiiiet (inkwsret), ^z. ME. [ad. L. in- \ 
quietus t f. in- (IN- 4* quietus^ Not quiet ; 
frestless, troublesome ~i552 ; uneasy, anxious | 
{rare) 1502. Hence tlnqui'etness. 1 

Inqtdet (inkwai-et), v. Now rare. ME. 
[a. F. inquiiter, ad. L. inquieiare, f. inquieius.'] 
frans. To destroy the quiet of ; tto disquiet, 
disturb (in mind) -1828. 
laqtiietation (inkwoiiet/i jan). arch. 1461. 
[a. OF., ad. med,L, inqutetationemP\ The 
action of disturbing or molesting j the con-* 
dition of being disturbed or disquieted. 
Liqnietude (inkwsretiwd). 1440, [a. F. 

inquiitude^ or ad. late L. inquietude,^ ti* 
Disturbed condition ; disturbance -1797. a. 
Med. Restlessness (of the body), caused by 
pain, uneasiness, or debility 1597. 3. Dis- 

turbance of mind ; disquietude 1658. b. fl. 
Anxieties 1652. 

Inquiline (imkwibin), sh. (ai) rare. 1641. 
[ad. L. inquilinus an indweller in a place not 
his own, f. in- (In-^) + colere to dwell. I ti. 
A sojourner, a lodger, an indweller. Bp. Moun- 
TAGU. a. Zool. An animal which lives in the 
nest or abode of another; a commensal or 
guest 1879. 3. attrib. or as adj. 1716. 

2. There axe several genera of gall-flies which.. are 
known as guest gall-flies or inquilines 1884. 
fLnquinate, v. 1542. [f. L. inquinaf-, in- 
quinare to pollute, etc.] trans. To pollute, 
defile, corrupt -1682. So Inquina'tion [ad. 
late L. inquinaiion-em\ (now rare), pollution ; 
polluted condition ; a defilement ; a defiling 
agent (/it. and fig:) 1447. 

Inqtiirable, enquirable (in-, enkwaia-ra- 
b’l), a. Now rare. 1485. [f. Inquire z/, -i- 
-ABLE,] That calls for inquiry ; open to in- 
quiry. (Chiefly in legal use.) Also with inte. , 
flnquirance, enqtiirance. [ME. enquer- 
a-nce (prob. OF, or AF.), f, enquerant, enquerre 
to Inquire ; see -ance.] Inquiry -1567. 
Inquire, enquire (in-, enkwsiau), v. [ME. 
enquere{n, a. OF. enquerre, mod.F, enquirir 
: — Common Romanic ^inquerere for inquxrere 
(analytical for cl.L. inquirere), f. in- (In-^) + 
quxrere to ask. Refash, after cl.L. in 15th c., 
but the half-latinized enquire still subsists be- 
side inquire^ fi. trans. To search into, seek 
knowledge concerning, investigate, examine 
-1787. a. To seek knowledge of (a thing) by 
putting a question; to ask about; to ask 
(something) of. Sc. at (a person) ME. h. with 
interrog. clause as object : To ask ME. t3. 
To address a question to, question, interrogate; 
to ask (some one) -1682. 4. intr. To make in- 
vestigation ; to search, seek ; to make inquisi- 
tion. Const, into, ’\of, Rafter, ME. 5. intr. 
To seek information by questioning ; to put a 
question or questions ; to ask. Const, of, also 
(now Sc.) at, about, after. ME. b. To make 
request for a thing ; to ask to see a person. 
Const, for. 1500. t6. trans. To seek, search 

for, try to find* With out (rarely Jhodh ) ; To 
seek till one finds; to seek out, find out by 
seeking (often including the notion of asking). 
-1790, ty. trans. (or absol.) To ask for, de- 
mand {rare) -1656. US. ei^ron. To name. 
Spenser F . Q . ii. x. 12. 

X. A Probe.. to enquire the depth of a wound 
WoODAix. ^ a.^ You must enquire your way Cor. in, i. 
54. b. I will i. , rif he gone out Galt. 3. Thou 
no more.. Shalt be enquir’d at Delphos Milt. P.R. 

*• 45 ^ 4 * Of faery lond yet if he more inquyre . . He 

Spbkser. 5. Goe and i. diligently of the 
childe N.T. (Rhem.) Matt. ii. 8. Dauid enquired of 
the I Sam. xxlii. 2. b. Hath aiw body en- 
quir d for raee here to day? Shaks. 6. Enquire the 
I^es hor^ out Shak& Hence InquiTer, en-, one 
T ° » investigator ; a questioner. 

InqniTingl}^ eu-, exdv. m an inquiring manner. 

Illnqmreado (inkwaiie-ndo)* 1607. [L., « 


*by inquiring'.] Lazo. ‘An authority given 
to some official person to institute an enquir>’ 
concerning the Crown’s interests’ (Wharton), 
b. An investigation 1846. 

Inquiry, enquiry (in-, enkwsis'ri). 1440. 
[Earlier enquery, f. enquere. Inquire v. 
subseq. refash, after the vb. j The action, or 
an act or course, of inquiring, i. The action 
of seeking, esp. (now always) for truth, know- 
ledge, or information concerning something; 
search, research, investigation, examination, 
b. (with pld) A course of inquiry, an investiga- 
tion 1512. 2. The action of asking or question- 
ing ; interrogation. {Comm. — Demand sb. 4.) 
1565, b._ A question ; a query 1548. 
r. To reject^ the Christian religion without i. 1743. 

b. Enquiri^ into Antiquity Steele. z. We coulde 
leame nothinge therof by enquiry 1565. b. Our 
reply to this reasonable enquiry is simple Scrivener. 

Phr. Court of I., a court legally constituted to in- 
quire into and investigate any charge against an 
officer or soldier of the army, or any transaction which 
may possibly be found to call for proceedings before 
a court-martial. Writ of I., a wnt directing an L or 
inquest. ^ ^ 

flnqui'Sible, a. [irreg. f. inquisite^ inquisi- 
tion -r -IBLE.] Capable of being inquired 
into ; subject to inquisition. Hale. 
flnquisite, v. 1639. [f. L. inquisit-, in- 
quirere ; perh. f* next.] i. trans. To inquire 
into, investigate, examine. Also absol. -1734. 
2. To proceed against (a person) by inquisition 
or by the method of the Inquisition -1736. 

1. ahsol. He mquisited with justice and decorum 
North. 

Inquisition (inkwizi’Jon), sb. ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. inquisitionem,'] i. The action or pro- 
cess of inquiring or searching into matters; 
search, investigation, examination ; fscrutiny, 
inspection. aSo with an and fl. a. A judicial 
or official investigation or inquiry, an inquest ; 
also the document recording such inquiry and 
its result ME. 3. R. C, Ch. (with capital /.) 
An ecclesiastical tribunal (officially styled the 
Holy Office) for the suppression of heresy and 
punishment of heretics, organized in the 13th 

c. under Innocent III, under a central govern- 
ing body at Rome called the Congregation of 
the Holy Office 1502. 4. attrib. 1612. 

I. To make 1. of the truth 1570. The i of the 
curious F. Hall. I heartily abhor an i. in faith 
Berkeley. 2. R. became a lunatic, and was so found 
by L 1896. ^ 3. By Order of the Tribunal of the I. at 
Toledo. . Eight Jews were burnt alive i6gi. _ 4. If I 
left them., To these I. dogs and the devildoms of 
Spain Tennyson. Hence Inquisi'tional^ a. of or 
pertaining to the I. or to inquiry ; inquisitorial 1644. 
r So Inquisi'tionary a. (rare), 

Inquisi'tion, v, 1644. [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
To make inquisition or investigation ; trans. to 
proceed against by the Inquisition. 
Inquisitive (inkwi*zitiv), a. (sb.) ME. [a. 
OF. inquisitif, -ive, ad. late L, inquisitivzis 
(Boeth.), f. L. inquisit-, inquirere to Inquire ; 
see -IVE.] 1. Given to inquiry, questioning, or 
research ; desirous of, or eager for, knowledge ; 
curious ME. b. Now usu. in bad sense : Un- 
duly or impertinently curious; prying 1529. 
2, sb. An inquisitive pepon 1589. 

I. So many learned, wise and i. men Berkeley. 
b. I. Persons.. who have a Mind to pry into the 
Thoughts and Actions of their Neighbour South. 
Hence Inqul’sitive-ly adv., -ness. 

Inquisitor (inkwi’zitoi). 1504. [a. OF. in- 
quisiteur, in AF. -Hour, ad. L. inquisiiorem, f. 
inquirere.'] i. One who makes inquisition or 
inquiry ; an investigator ; an inquisitive person. 
Const, of, into. 2. One whose official duty it 
is to inquire, examine, or investigate, in matters 
of crime, taxation, etc. 1513. tb. A detective, 
informer, or spy --1797. c. transf. and fig. 
1734. 3. An officer of the Inquisition ; see 

Inquisition 3. 1545. 

I, Curious Inquisitors of the causes of all naturall 
things X586. 2. c. What's that to you, brother? 

Who made you the i. of my actions? Fielding. 
Inquisitorial (inkwizito9Tial), a. 1761. 
[f, med.L. inquisitorivs ^ -AL.] i. Of or per- 
taining to an (official) inquisitor or inquisitors; 
having or exercising the function of an inquisi- 
tor. 2, Of the character of an inquisitor; 
prying 1796. 

I. An i. tribunal . . was erected in the kingdom Hume. 
The Cruel and Dangerous I. System of the Church 
of Rome in Ireland 1821. a. The i. or secret system tof 


criminal procedure] 1900. Hence InquisitoTial-ly 
adzK, -ness. So flnquisitoTious a. (in sense zj. 
Milton. 

Inqtii*sitory a. 1639. — Inquisitorial. 
tInquisituTient, a. [f. L. type *znquisi- 
iurientem, f. (ult.) inquirere to Inquire,] 
Eager to play the inquisitor. Milton. 
Inra*ciiiate, v. rare. 1882. [f. F. enra- 
ciner -f -ATE after DERACINATE.] trans. 
To enroot, to implant. 

flnrai*!, v. 1594. [f. In- ^ + Rail vi] 

trans. To rail in, inclose with a railing -1724. 
![Ia re. [See In Lat. p^ep. and Re sd.^]. a. 
in fact, in reality 1602. b. In the matter or 
case of 1877. 

Inregister, obs. f. Enregisteb v. 

Inroad (i-nmud), sb. 1548. [f. In adv. + 
Road sb., in sense ‘ riding '.] i. A hostile in- 
cursion into a country ; a raid or foray. 2. 
transf. or fig. A powerful or sudden incursion ; 
a forcible encroachment 1637. ‘[‘S* An open- 

ing or passage in -1697. 

I. Aggressive war, as distinguished fpm mere plun- 
dering inroads Freeman. 2. Papal inroads on the 
liberties of the Church Green. 

Inroad, v. Now rare. 1625. [f. prec. sb.] 
itrans. To invade; to make an inroad into 
-1656. Also intr. 

The Saracens.. inroded Aquitain Fuller. 

Inrol(l, obs. ff. Enroll. 

I*nro.lling, ppl. a. 1851. [In advd] That 
rolls in (like a wave). 

I nru*miing, vbl. sb. ME. [In adv.] fa. 
Incursion, attack (tr. L. zncursus). Wyclif. 
b. Inflowing, the place of inflowing. Tennyson. 

inniption (mr27*pj*3n). 1809. [Refash. of 

Irruption, emphasizing in-.] A breaking or 
bursting in. 

Inrush (i‘nrz>f), jA 1817. [Im adv.] A rush- 
ing or pouring in; inflow, influx {/it. and fig.). 

The . . I. of tourists 1883. So fl nru’sh v. to rush m 
1610-1773. 

tlnsa*bbatist, rare. 1634. [f. F. insabbati, 
or med.L. imabbaius^ -sab{b)atatus ] see -IST. 
But now referred to the peculiar shoe {sabate = 
F. sabot, savate) worn by the sect. ] A member 
of the sect of the Waldenses. 

They were supposed falsely to neglect the Sabbath, 
and called Insabbathists Ranken. 
fLisa'fety* 1635. [In- 3.] Unsafeness ; risk. 
Insalivate (insseiivijit), v. 1855. [In- 2.] 
trans. To mix or impregnate (food) with saliva 
in the act of mastication. So Insaliva'tion 1833. 
Insalubrious (insali^'brios), a. 1638. [f, 
L, insalubris + -OUS.] Not sffiubrious ; detri- 
mental to health. (Now chiefly of climate or 
surroundings.) 

insalubrity (insah^-briti). 1663. [a. F. 

insa/ubriti\ see prec. and -ITY.] Unhealthy 
character (of locality, climate, etc.); funwhole- 
someness (of food). 

Insalutary (ins3e*li«tari), a. 1694. [ad. 
late L. insa/utaris, i. in- (In- ®) + sa/uiaris.] 
Not salutary, ti. Injurious to health; insalu- 
brious -1773. 2. Not having a healthy mental 
or social influence or effect, Lytton. 
Insa’iiable, a. rare. 1547. [ad. L. insana- 
bi/is, f. in- ifi)H-^)’^sa?iareXo heal.] That can- 
not be healed, cured, or remedied ; incurable. 
Hence tinsanabi’lity, flnsa*nableness, i. 
quality. ^Insamably adv. 

Insane (ins(?i*n), a. (sb.) 1560. [ad. L, 
insanus, f. in- (In-®) + sanus Sane.] i. Of 
persons ; Not of sound mind, mad, mentally 
deranged. Also of the mind : Unsound. b. 
abso/. An insane person. Hence (attrib. use 
of the p/.). Set apart for the insane, as i. 
asylum, ward, etc. 1786. 2. Of actions (also 

colloq. of things) : Mad, idiotic, irrational 
1842. fa* Causing insanity. Shaks. 

2. The i. and excessive passion for athletics 1869. 

3. Haue we eaten on the i. Root, That takes the 
Reason Prisoner? Shaks. Hence Insa*lie-ly adv.^ 
•ness. 

tlnsa*niate, v. [irreg. f. L. insania -1- -atk 3 .] 
trans. I'o make unsound or insane. Feltham. 
flnsa’Uie. rare. 1572. [a. obs. F. ins ante, 
ad. L. insania, f. insanus.] Madness. 
Insanitary (insaemitari), a, 1874. [In- 3.] 
Not sanitary or healthful ; injurious to health. 
Hence Iasa*nitariaess. 
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insanitation (inssenitli’Jsn). 1884. [In- 3 .] 
Want of sanitation ; insanitary condition ; ab- 
sence of sanitary requirements. 

Insanity (insse-mti). 1590. [ad. L. in- 
sanitaiem, f. insanus; see -ITY.] i. The con- 
dition of being insane; unsoundness of mmd 
as a consequence of brain-disease; madness, 
lunacy. Orig. called z. of mind. 2. Extreme 
folly; an instance of this 1844. 

I. D. Skae’s. .definition of i. as ‘a disease of the 
brain affecting the ^ mind* is not disputable 1897. 
2 The insanities of idealism H. Spencer. 
flnsa’pory, a. rare, [irreg. f. In- 3 + L. 
safortSiste + -Y.'] Unsavoury. Sir T. Herbert. 
insatiable (ms<?-JiabT), a. ME. [a. OF, 
insaciable (mod. insatiable), or ad. L. insatia- 
see -ABLE.] Not satiable; that cannot 
be satiated, satisfied, or appeased ; that always 
craves for more. Const, of rarely with. Also 
fg. of things. 

1. of antiquity Milt., with war Cowper. In- 

saciable whyrlepoles More. Hence Insatiabrlity, 
Insa'tiableness. Insa’tiably adv. 

Insatiate (ins^i’Ji/t), a. 1509 [ad. L. in- 
saiiatus (Statius), f. in- (In- 2) + satiatus, 
satiare.'] That is not satiated or satisfied ; 
never satisfied ; insatiable. Const, of, yor. 

Satan..! to pursue Vain Warr with Heav’n Milt. 
F. L, n. 8. I. of battle 1848. fig. I. hell, still crying, 
More Marston. So Insa'tiated a. {rare). Hence 
Insa‘tiate-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Insati-ety. rare. 1578. [a. obs. F. in- 
satieU (Godef.), ad. L. insatietas\ see iN-^i 
and Satiety.] The condition of being in- 
satiate; unsatisfied desire or demand, 
tinsatisfa-ction. 1568. [In- 3 .] Absence 
of satisfaction; dissatisfaction -1682. 
flnsa’tarable, a. ME. [ad. L. insatura- 
bilis insatiable, f. in- (In- 3 ) + saturare to 
Saturate.] Insatiable -1755. 

Inscience (imjiens). Now rare. 1578. 
Jad. L. inscientia^ f. inscieniem, after scientia.'] 
The condition of not knowing; want of know- 
ledge ; ^ignorance. 

Insdent (i*nji&t), tz.I Now rare. 1578. 
[ad. L. inscientem, f. in- (IN-®) ’{■sciens, scient-, 
scire.^ Not knowing; lacking knowledge; 
nescient, ignorant. So tl’Bscious a. 1633. 
I'nscient, ^,2 [f. In- 2 4. l, scientem.'] 

Having inward knowledge. Mrs. Browning. 
Insconce, obs. f. Ensconce. 

Inscribable (inskroi*babl), a. 1846. [f. 
next + -ABLE.] Capable of being inscribed. 

No rectangular parallelogram is i. in a circle (mod,). 

Inscribe (inskrai'b), 1552. [ad. L. m- 
scribere, f. in- (IN-^) + scribere.'\ i. trans. 
To write, mark, or delineate in or on some- 
thing, e.g. on a monument, tablet, etc. Alsojf^, 
b. To enroll on an official document or list 
1605. c. Comm, To issue a state (or other) 
loan in the form of shares with registered 
holders (see Inscribed) 1884. 2* To mark 

(a surface, column, etc ) with writing or other 
characters 1637. b. To dedicate to a person 
by a short inscription less formal than an 
ordinary dedication X645. 3. Geom. To 

delineate or trace (a figure or line) within a 
figure, so that some particular points of it lie 
in the boundary or periphery of that figure 
1570. 

An an p:ular figure (polygon or polyhedron) is said to 
be inscribed in another figure when the angular points 
of the former lie in the bounding line or lines, or surface 
or surfaces^ of the latter. A curved figure (plane or 
solid) is said to be inscribed in an angular figure when 
the former touches each of the bounding^ lines or 
surfaces of the latter. More rarely, a line is said to 
be inscribed in a figure when its extremities lie in the 
boundary of that figure. 

I. We raise the marble and i. the flattering epitaph 
1864. a. Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with 
woe Milt. b. An author may with great propriety 
i. his work to him by whose encouragement it was 
undertaken Johnson. Hence Inscri’ber, one who I 
inscribes ; the writer of an inscription. So Imscript, 
something inscribed ; an inscription. Inscri’ptible 
a. {rare) = Inscribable. 

Inscrilied (inskrai-bd), a. 1571. [f- 
prec.] In the senses of Inscribe v. b. Of 
a state (or other) loan : Issued not in the form 
of bonds passing from hand to hand, but as 
shares of which the names of the holders are 
registered or entered in a list kept at the head 
office of the issuing state or company 1882. 


Ii^ription (inskri-p/an). ME. [ad. L. in- 
scriptionemj] i. The action of inscribing. 
Also^^. rare. 1652. 2. concr. That which is 

inscribed ; a piece of writing or lettering upon 
something; a legend, description, or record 
traced upon some hard substance for the sake of 
durability, as on a monument, building, stone, 
tablet, medal, com, vase, etc. 1538. Also fig. 

3. spec. a. A title, heading, superscription. 
(Novy rare or Obs, as dist. from 2.) ME. b. 
A brief dedication of a book or work of art to 
a person ; the superscription of a letter 1742. 

4. Anat. A marking upon some organ or part 
produced by another in contact with it ; esp. on 
the fleshy part of a muscle where a tendon 
crosses it 1578. ^ 5. Ccnnm. The action of in- 
scribing stock; in pi. inscribed stocks (see 
Inscribed) 1797. Hence Inscri*ptional a. 
tbearing an inscription; characteristic of, or 
of the nature of, an i. or inscriptions. 

Inscriptive (inskri*ptiv), a. 1740. [f. L. 
htscript-, inscribere + -IVE.] i. Of the nature 
of an inscription ; belonging to or used in in- 
scriptions. f 2. Bearing an inscription. Dyer. 
Inscroll (inskr< 7 u‘l), v. 1596. [f. In- 1 or 2 
+ Scroll.] trans. To inscribe or enter upon 
a scroll. Merck. V. II. vii. 72. 

Inscrutable (inskr^’tab’l), a. (s^,) 1450. 
[ad. late L, inscrutahilis, f. in- (In- ®) + sc 7 ‘ti- 
tari; see -ABLE.] i. That cannot be searched 
into or found out by searching ; impenetrable, 
unfathomable ; entirely mysterious. Rarely of 
things physical, as an abyss. 2. sb. pi. In- 
i scrutable things 1663. 

1 I. The herte of man is L, and onely god knoweth it 
1526. As i. a mystery as the origin of Life 1^4. 
Hence Inscnitabrlity, Inscru'tableness. In- 
scni’tably adv. 

I Insculp (insk2?*lp), v. Now rare or Ohs. 
Pa. pple. insculped, insculpt. ME. [ad. L. 
insczilpere, f. in- (IN-^) + sculpere to carve, or 
F. insculper. Used first in pa. pple. insculpt, 
ad. L. msculptus ; whence perh, the finite vb.] 

I I. trans. To carve, engrave, or sculpture 
(upon something). Also fi^ 2. a. To shape 
artistically by cutting, b. To sculpture (stone, ' 
I etc.); to Carve. Also fig, 1578. 1 

I. Which he insculped in two likely stones Drayton. 
i 2. b. The sacred Tables., insculpt of God's own hand 
1830. So tlBscnTpt V. 1487. tinscu'lption, the j 
action of carving or sculpturing upon somethings a 
carved figure or inscription. AlsoJ^. 

I Inscu'lpture, sh. ? Ohs. 1607. [a. obs. F. 
insculpture, i. 'L,.i 7 isculpere\ see-URE.] A figure 
or inscription carved or sculptured upon some- 
thing. 

On his Grauestone, this I. Thmn. v. iv. 67. 

Inscu'lpture, Alsoen-. 1787. [f.lN -2 
= En- + Sculpture.] trans. To carve or 
sculpture upon something. 

Shapes. .That yet survive ensculptured on the walls 
WORDSW. 

tliiscutcheoii. 1562. = Tnescutcheon. 
Inseam, obs. f. Enseam vfi 
Insearcli(e, -er, var. of Ensearch, -er. 
finsecable, a. rare. 1623, [ad. L. inseca- 
bilis.'] Incapable of being cut -17 . , 

Insect (i'nsekt), sb. 1601. [ad. L. insecium, 
ellipt. for animctl insectum animal notched or 
cut into (Pliny), f. insectus, insecare ; tr. Gr. 
fVTOjjLov ; cf. Entomo-.] I. A small inverte- 
brate animal, usually having a body divided 
into segments, and several pairs of legs, and 
often winged ; in pop. use comprising, besides 
the animals scientifically so called (see 2), many 
other arthropods, as spiders, mites, centipedes, 
wood-lice, etc., and other invertebrates, as 
the * coral-insect * ; still applied by the unedu- 
cated to earthworms, snails, etc., and even 
some small vertebrates, as frogs and tortoises. 
2. Zoo I, An animal belonging to the class In- 
secta of Arthropoda \ see Insecta 2. 1601. 3* 
fig. Applied to any insignificant or despicable 
person 1684. 

3. He, the little was recommended to King 
William Hkarne. 

attrib. and Comb. x. General ; as *. pest, vermin, 
etc.; i. quire, race, etc.; i. understanding*, i. egg, 
larva, etc. ; u-box, •cabinet, drap. 

a. Special ; as i.-beds, the calcareous bands of the 
Britisn Lias, in which the relics of i.-life are very 
abundant ; -feeder, a creature that feeds on insects ; 
-powder, a powder (usually prepared from the dried 


flowers of species of Pyrethrum) used to kill or drive 
away insects. 

flnsect, a. 1589. [ad. L. insectus, 
see prec.] Having the body divided into 
segments ; chiefly in i, animals = L. animaha 
znsecta ; see Insecta. 

Ijlnsecta (inse*kta), sh. pi. 1609. [L., pi. ot 
insectum Insect; formerly also insecta ani- 
maha 'cut-waisted animals*.] Former 

pi. of Insect, as used pop. -1651, tb. Also 
erron. insectx, insecta' s. Also fig. -1658. 2. 
Zool. A class of invertebrate animals ; formerly 
comprising the whole of the Arthropoda, or 
all these except the Cfnisiacea and Aracknida j 
now restricted to the Hexapoda, having the 
body divided into three regions (head, thorax, 
and abdomen), with six legs (all borne upon 
the thorax), and usually two or four wings (but 
in some cases none) ; constituting the largest 
class of Arthropoda 1727. 

Insectarium (insekte»’ri:pm). Also Insek- 
tary (i*nsektari). 1881. [f. Insecta + -arium.] 
A place for keeping and breeding insects; an 
entomological vivarium, 
flnsecta^tion. rare. 1535. [ad. L. insecta- 
tionem pursuit, f. insectari to pursue, rail at.] 
Railing, calumniation -1658. 

Insected (inse*kted), ppl. a. rare. 1645. 
[f. L. insectus (see Insect + -ed ^.] Cut 
into ; divided, as it were, into segments, as an 
insect. 

Insecticide 1 (inse'ktisoid). 1865. [f. L. 
insectum Insect -h -dda, -cide killer.] One 
who or that which kills insects ; spec, a prepaia- 
tion used for destroying insects, b, attrib. or 
as adj. Having the property of destroying 
insects. So Insectici'dal a. 1857. 
Inse-cticide 2 , 1865. [f.aspiec. + -ciDE 2 .] 
The killing of insects. 

Insectile (inse-ktil, -tail), and sb, 1615. 
[f. L. insectum*, cf. L. sectilis, f. sectus 7 \ 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of an insect ; consisting of insects ; also fig, in- 
festing like insects. Now rare, 1626. 

tB. sb. — Insect sb, --1666, 
flnse-ctile, ar .2 rare. [In- 3 .] Incapable of 
being cut or divided -1683. 

Insection (inse-kjon). 1653, [f. L. insect-, 
insecare*, cf. dissection The action of cutting 
into, incision; division into sections; concr. an 
incision, division, indentation. 
j| Insectivora (insektiwdra), //. 1836. 
[mod.L., neut, pi. of insectivorus insect-eating 
(sc. ammalia).'j Zool. i. An order of Mam- 
malia, comprising numerous small quadrupeds, 
as the mole, shrew, and hedgehog, most of 
which feed on insects, b, A group of Cheiro- 
ptera*, the insectivorous Bats. 2. Entom. A 
group of Hymenoptera which feed on other 
insects (Westwood). 

Insectivore (inse-ktivoaj). Also -vor. 
1863. [a. mod.F, insectivore (Cuvier), ad, L. 
insectivorus,'] An insectivorous animal or 
plant ; spec, one of the Insectivora, 
Insectivorous (insekti'vorss), a. 1661. [f. 
mod.L, insectivorus + -ous.] Feeding on 
insects; applied to the Insectivora among 
mammals, and various birds, such as swallows; 
also to those plants which capture and absorb 
insects, as the sundew, Venus’s fly-trap, etc. 
Insectology (insektp’lodgi). 1766. [a. F. 
insectologie, f. L. insectum + -(o)logy.] A 
term formerly used as = Entomology ; but 
now usually applied to the study of insects in 
their economic relations to man, as producers 
of silk, cochineal, etc., and as agricultural pests 
or benefactors. Hence Insectodoger, Insecto*- 
logist, a student of I 

Insecure (ins^kifl#*j), a. 1649, ined.L. 
insecurus; see In-® and Secure.] Not secure, 
f r. Wanting assurance, confidence, or certainty; 
uncertain ; without certainty of -1807. 2. 

Unsafe; exposed to danger; liable to give way, 
fail, or be overcome 1654. 

I. Troubled with sorrow and i. apprehensions Jer. 
Taylor, a. So in-secure did overmuch security make 
them 1654* Hence flnsecuTe v. {rare), to render i, 
InsecuTe-ly adv., -ness. 

Insecurity (insikiuo-riti). 1646, [ad. med. 

[ L. insecuritas, i. in- (In- 3 ) + securus,] fl* 

1 The condition of not being sure; want of con- 

d (fix, fern, ^dirth). 
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fidence ; (subjective) uncertainty. Sir T. 
Browne. 2. The state or quality of being 
unsafe ; liability to give v.ay, fail, or suffer loss 
or damage; want of firmness; a condition of 
danger. With pi. An instance of this. 
1649. 

X The I of all human acquisitions Johnson*, of titles 
1822, of great prosperity J. H. Newman*. 

finsecU'tion. [ad. kte k insecutlonem^ f. 
insequi, f. in- (In- 2 ) + sequi to follow.] The 
action of following closely upon ; close pursuit. 
Chapman. 

Inseminate (inse-min^Jt), z'. 1623. [f. L. 
inseminat-, inseminare, 1 (In**") + seminars 

to sow.] trans. To sow in ; to cast in as seed. 
Also Jig, Hence lasemina^tion. 

Insensate (mse-ns/c), a, {sbj 1500. [ad. 
late L. insensaius (Tertull.), f. in- (In-®) -f 
sensaius gifted with sense, f. sensus j see -ate 2 
2.] I. Without sensation, senseless, inanimate. 

a. Wanting in mental or moral feeling; 

devoid of sensibility 1553. fb. With of, to : 
Not feeling; unconscious of; unaffected by 
-1813. 3- Lacking sense or understanding ; 

unintelligent, senseless, foolish 1529. 4. sb. 

An insensate person. [= F, insensli] 1S77. | 

I. The silence and the calm, Of mute things ; 
WoRDSW, X b. The Suitors souls, i. of their doom 
Pope, 3. Projects the most L [were] formed Auson. 1 
Hence Inse’nsate-ly adv.^ -ness. | 

Lasense (inse'ns), v, Obs. exc. dtcCi. \ 
[ME. ensens[e, a. OF. ensenser to enlighten, f. I 
en- in, into + sens] subseq. assim. to L. type 
*insensare,] trans. To cause (a person) to 
understand^ or know; to inform. 

Insensibility (insensibrlati). 1510. [ad. 
late L. insensibilitas, f. insensibilis \ see -rnr.] 
The quality or condition of being insensible. 

I. In passive sense. The quality of being 
imperceptible, or not appreciable by the senses 
[rare) 1635. 

H. In active sense, i. Incapability, or de- 

privation, of (physical) feeling or sensation; 
unconsciousness ; a swoon 1510. b. Physical 
insensitiveness (to something) 1808. 2. In- 

capacity of mental feeling or emotion ; want of 
moral susceptibility ; apathy, indifference 1691, 

I. I fell from my horse in a state of i. 1841. b. I. 
to the changes of the seasons W. Irving, x I. to the 
goodness of the Creator Paley. 

Insensible (xnsemsib'l), cz. (sb,) ME. [ad. 
L. insensibilis, f. in- (In- ^) + sensibilis, f, 
seniire, sens- to feel,] 

1. Passively, i, a. Imperceptible by the 
senses ; non-material (now rare) ME. b. So 
small, slight, etc. as to be inappreciable by the 
senses or by the mind. (The prevailing sense.) 
1584. ta. Unintelligible; without sense or 
meaning. (Chiefly in legal use.) -1884. 

I. a. The names which stand for L actions and 
notions, are derived from sensible objects Mansel. 

b. There is an i. transition H. Spencer. x The 
words are i, and uncertain words 1657. 

II. Actively, i. a. Not having the faculty of 
sensation. Nowrar^. ME. b. Deprived of 
sensation ; unconscious ME. c. Incapable of 
physically feeling or knowing (something 
specified). Const, of, to, 1526. 2. a. Incapable 
of mentally feeling, perceiving, or being 
affected by (something specified) ; unconscious ; 
unsusceptible, indifferent. Const, of, to, etc. 
1612. b. Incapable of feeling or emotion; 
callous, apathetic 1617. t3. Destitute of sense 
or intelligence ; irrational “1794. 

1. a. The i spot on the retina Brewster. b. He 
fell down in a fit, and remained long i. Macaulay. 

C. I. to wounds Geo. Eliot. 2. a. I, of your kind- 
ness 1802. Hence flnsemsibleness, the quality or 
condition of being i. Inse*iisibly adn. 1425. 

Insensitive (insemsitiv), 05 . 1610. [In- 3 .] 
Not sensitive ; destitute of feeling or sensation ; 
not susceptible of impressions. Also transf. 

One spot on the retina, not very far from the most 
sensitive portion, is entirely i. to light Harlan. 
Hence Insemsitiveness. 

Insensuous (inse*nsiz^|9s), a, rare, 1861. 
[In- A] Not sensuous; that is not an object 
of sense. Mrs. Browning, 

Insentient (insemjignt), a. 1764. [In- 3.] 
Not sentient; destitute of sensation or con- 
sciousness ; indifferent (rare). 

An i, ine/t substance Reid. Shall I return it [a 
stone] thanks, the i. thing? Browning. Hence In- 
semtieiice. 

se (man), a (pass), au (la«dV a? (c«t). 


Inseparable (inse*parab’l), a. (sb,) ME. 
h[ad. L. inseparabilis, f. in- separa- 

I. Not separable ; incapable of being 
separated or disjoined. ». sh, Usu, pL Things 
or persons that cannot be separated ; insepara- 
ble companions 1520, 

1. An L union 1662. My 1 . companion during 
eleven years Mbs, Carl\xel /. accident, atiribuie, 
quality, etc. {Logic), an accident, etc., that cannot be 
separated from its subject. /. prefix ox preposition 
{Gram ), a prefix found only in combination, and in- 
capable of being used as a separate word ; e. g. mis-, 
un-. Hence Inseparabi’lity, Inse‘parabieness. 
Inse'parably adv. 

Inseparate (inse'par/t), a. 1550. [ad. L. 
inseparatus (Tertull.) ; see In- ^ and Separ- 
ate.] Not separate from ; undivided ; hence 
I often =s Inseparable. 

! We live linked, i. — heart in heart Swinburne. 
f Hence Inse'parately adv. 

: Insert (imsait), sb, 1890. [f. next.] An 
I insertion ; a rider on a proof ; U,S, a circular 
or the like placed between the leaves of a 
magazine or the folds of a newspaper. 

Insert (inssut), v. 1529. [f. L. insert-, in- 
serere, f. in- (In--) + serere to join together, 
put into.] I. trans. To set, put, or place in ; 
to push or thrust in ; to fit or fix in ; to intro- 
duce ; to engraft. Said primarily of putting 
any solid object into a space which it fits, or 
fills up. b. To put in or introduce ; to include 
^ 533 - 3. Anai., ZooL, Bot, To attach ; to 

join at a specified point of attachment. Only 
I in pa, pple, 1828. 

It inserts its long tongue into the hol^ through 
I which the ants issue Bewick. To i. vaccine matter 
, in the arm lygg, a key in a lock Dickens, b. Some- 
: thing he had inserted into the Magazine J. H. N ew- 
j MAN. To i. an advertisement in a newspaper {mod.). \ 
Hence Inseiter. 

I InseTted, ppL a, 1598. [f. Insert v. + 
i -ED ^.] Set or put in ; fitted in, engrafted, b. 

! Entom, Set deeply ; not free 1826. 

! Insertion (inssujan). 1578. [ad. L. in- 
sertionem, f. inserere,'] i. The action of in- 
serting ; see Insert v. 1598. a. That which 
is inserted; an inserted addition, piece, or 
part 1624. b. Needlework. Embroidery or 
ornamental needlework, made to be sewed 
into plain material, for decorative purposes ; a 
piece of such work 1858. 3. Anat., etc. The 

attachment of a muscle, external organ, etc,, 
as to place and manner 1578. 

X. The J. of artificial teeth 1878, of trade notices, 
advertisements, etc. in a newspaper {mod,). 2. b. A 

white straw hat, trimmed with buff” i. i88r. 3. 

Anthers erect, i. basal Hooker. 
fInseTve, v. rare, 1683. [ad. L. inservire, 
f. in- (In- 2} 4- strvireP\ intr. To be of service or 
use to ; to conduce to. 

flnse-rvient, a. 1646. \pA.'h.inservientem’, 
see prec,] i. Serving, servile. Sir T. Browne. 

2. Subservient to some end ; serviceable, con- 
ducive, assisting -1802. Hence flnseTvience 
1657. 

I. The L and brutall faculties 1646. 

-[Iiise'Ssion. 1559. [ad. late L. insessionem, 
f. insidere, f. in- (IN-^) + seder e to sit.] The 
action of sitting in a bath -1684. b. A hip- or 
sitz-bath 1559-1657. 

b. be bathing tubs,. wherein the patient 

may sit vp to the middle or aboue Holland. 

Insessor (inse*s3j). rare, 1835. [a, L., f. 
insidere ; see prec.] One who sits in or on. 

The I. of the chariot of the cherubim 1835. 
jllnsessores (inseso»T»z), sb. pi. 1823. 
[mod.L,, pi. of prec.] Omith, The Perchers 
or Perching birds, having feet with three toes 
in front and one behind, adapted for perching 
on trees. (The composite character of the 
group has caused the use of the name to be 
given up.) Hence Insesso’rial a. of or per- 
taining to the Insessores, or Perchers. 

Inset (i*nset), sb. 1559. [f. In adv. + Set 
I. A setting in, inflow, influx (of water) ; 
hence, fa. channel. Also aitrib. 3. That 
which is set in or inserted, a. A folded section 
of paper placed within another, completing the 
sequence of pagination ; an extra page or set 
of pages inserted in a sheet or book ; an ad- 
vertisement on a separate leaf inserted in a 
magazine, etc. 1875. b. A smaller map, picture, 
etc. inserted within the border of a larger one 
i88i. c. A piece of cloth let into a dress 1894. 

i (Fr. chtff). 9 (ev«). ol (/, eye), a (Fr. eau de vie). 


I. There are tidal influences combined with the 
genera! insets from the Atlantic Lyell. 

iase*t, V. Pa. pple. inset ; also insetted. 
ME. [f. In-^ or In adv. -f Set z'.] ti. To 
insert, engraft. Const, to. ME. only. 2. To 
set m, insert ; spec, to insert as an inset (Inset 
sb. 2 a) 1890. Hence Insetter, one employed 
to inset sheets. 

Inseverable (inse'vorab’l), <2. i66r. [In- 3 ,] 
Incapable of being severed or broken; insepar- 
able, Hence Insewerably adv. 1640. 
tinslia'de, v. [f. In- 2 + Shade v ] trans 
To shade; to tint or vary one colour with 
another. W. Browne. 

Inshave (rnij<?iv). 1875. P- + 

Shave.] A tool used by coopers for shaving 
or planing the inner face of staves. 

Insbeath, obs. f. Ensheath. 

Insbell, ensbell (inijeti, en-), v, rare. 
1607. [f. IN-^ En- 1 -f Shell .r 3 .] trans. 

To withdraw within the shell. Also^^. 
tlnship, V . 1591. [f. In- I f Ship sb.'\ 
trans. To put into a ship ; to embark -1615. 
In shore, i*n-^OTe, adv. phr, (adj.) 
1701. [f. In adv, + Shore.] i. adv. From 

seaward in towards the shore; close to the 
shore 1748. 2. attrib. or adj. Lying, situated, 

or carried on near or close to the shore 1701. 
b. Moving in towards the shore 1882. 

1. She was driven inshore by some boats 1812. The 

Havilah passing in-shore of the Bombay 1859. 2. 

The L fishing 1855, waters 1885. b. An L wind 1882- 

Inshrine: see Enshrine. 

Inside (rnssi'd, insard, i*ns9id), sb., adj., 
adv., and prep. 1504. [f. IN adj. (adv. used 

ailmb.) + Side. The opposite of outside.'] 

A. sb, I. The inner side or surface ; that side 

which is within, or nearer to the centre, or 
farther from the outer edge or surface. 2. The 
interior 1550. b. spec. (rnissi*d) The interior 
of the body; the internal organs, esp. the 
stomach and bowels ; the entrails. (Also in 
pi. in same sense.) colloq, and dial. 1741. c. 
Inward nature, mind, thought, or meaning 
1599. d. The middle or main portion of a 
period of time, exclusive of the beginning and 
end 1890. 3. (adj. or adv. used ellipt.) An in- 

side passenger or place in a coach or other 
vehicle (colloq.) 1798. 4. In advb. phr. hnside 
ou't : so that the inner side becomes the outer. 

; I. Look’d he o’ th’ i. of the Paper? Shaks. The i. 
of the pavement 1894. *, Shew the in-side of your 

Purse to the out-side of his hand, and no more adoe 
Shaks. b. IMy i. cries cupboard Kingsley. c. 
Here’s none but friends here, we may speak Our 
insides freely Massinger. d. Home for the i. of a 
fortnight T. Hardy. 3, The four insides of a Dover 
coach are taken for to-morrow morning Southey. 

B. adj. (i'nsoid). Situated on or in the in- 
side ; of, belonging to, or used for the inside 
(lit. and fig.) ; interior, internal 1611. b. U.S. 
Of a person : Working indoors 1892. c. fig. 
Coming from ‘ the inside ’ ; not generally avail- 
able 1888. 

Is whispering nothing?.. Kissing with in-side hip? 
Shaks. /. cylinder, framing, gear, used techn. in 
reference to locomotive engines having the driving- 
gear within the main frame. /. callipers, etc., i.e. 
used for the interior of cylindrical or hollow work. 
{To cut, do) the i. edge {Skatings : a particular form 
of fancy skating on the inner edge of the skate-iron. 
/. track', in Racing, the inner, and therefore shorter, 
side of a curved track; hence Jig. a position of 
advantage, c. Inside information 1888. 

C. adv. (inssi’d). On or in the inside, i. 

On the inner side 1803. 2. In or into the inner 

part; internally 1851. 

2. Full, i., sir 1851. Now then, ladies and gentlemen, 
walk i. ! 1866. 

Phr. /. of (in reference to time) ; Within the space 
,of ; before the end of. U,S. and Colonial colloq. 

B. prep. Inside of; on the inner side, or in 
the inner part, of; within 1791, 

To run i. the Bermudas R. H. Dana. 

LnsLder. 1875. [f. Inside -i--er 1 .] One 
who is inside ; a person who is within the 
limits of some place, society, etc. ; hence, one 
who is in possession of special information, 
flnsi'diate, v. 1624. [f. ppl. stem, of L. 
insidiari to lie in ambush, f. insidise ambush.] 
I. trans. To lie in wait for; to plot against 
--1656. 2. intr. To lie in wait ; to plot -1639, 

So flnsidia'tion 1612. flnsi’diator 1539. 

i (szt). i (Psychtf). 9 (what), g (gat). 
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Insidious (insi-diss), a. 1545. [ad. L. in- 
sidiosus^ f. insidix^ see -OUS.] Full of wiles 
or plots ,* lying in wait or seeking to entrap or 
ensnare ; sly, treacherous, deceitful, underhand, 
art'Dl, cunning. (Of persons and things.) 

A false, i. Tongue, may whisper a Lye so close, and 
low South. A more powerf^ul and i. enemy J. H. 
N EWMAN. A victim to an i. disease (mod.). Hence 
Insi*dious-ly adt^., -ness. 

InsigHti t^rnsoit). ME. [f. In + SIGHT 
sd, Orig. = ^ internal sight i.e. with the eyes 
of the mind ; but subseq. an^ysed as sight or 
seeing into a thing or subject.] fi. Internal 
sight, mental vision or percepdon, discern- 
ment; in early use occas., Understanding, 
wisdom -1647. 2. A glimpse or view beneath 

the surface ; the faculty or power of thus seeing 
1580. ts. A mental looking to or tipon some- 
thing ; consideration ; respect, regard -1491. 
f 4. Sight (of the bodily eyes) ; looking ; look- | 
ing in, inspection ; a look -1663, 

1. Much better is . . the i. of the mind than the light, 
or eyesight, of the body 1578. 2. This thorough I. 

into the Man . .makes me disesteem him 1718. Hence 
tlmsighted a. having i. 1602. 
i Insigllt 2, north, and Sc. Obs. 1522. [?] 
Goods, €s^. household furniture. 

II Insignia (insi’gnia), sb. pi. Less freq. in 
sing, insigne (insi’gnf). 164S. [L., pi. of in- 
sigm mark, sign, badge of office. See Ensign 
sb.'] I. Badges or distinguishing marks of 
office or honour ; emblems of a nation, person, 
etc. b, Erron. used as sing., with pi. -as 1774. 
2. (usu. Jig.) Marks or tokens indicative of 
anything 1796. 

1. The insignia of the Order of the Bath Welling- 
TON._ b, A slender white wand, the dreaded insignia 
of his office W, Irving. *. The i. of immortality 
Brewster. 

Insignificance (insigniffikans). 1699. [f. 
Insignificant ; see -ance.] The fact or 
quality of being insignificant. i. Want of 
signification or meaning 1754. 2. Want of 

significance; unimportance; contemptibility. 

2. A sufficient apology for a whole life of 1 Scott. 
So Insigni’ficancy 1651. 

Insignificant (insigni-fikant), a. (sb.) 
1627. [In- 2 .] I. Devoid of signification; 
meaningless 1651, 2. Devoid of significance, 

weight, or force; tmeffective; immaterial* 
trivial ; contemptible 1627. 3. Small in size; 

petty 1748. 4. sb. a. A word or thing without 

signification, b. An unimportant or contempti- 
ble Pierson. 1710. 

1. The frequency of i. speech Hobbes. 2. An i. 
blockhead 1751. The Roman loss was i. in this battle 
Froude, 3 Thebes had sunk to an L village Thirl- 
WALL. Hence Insignificantly adv. 
tlnsigni'ficative, a. 1660. [ad. late L. in- 
significativus, f. hi- (IN-^) + signijicarej) Not 
significative, not denoting by external signs 
-1751. 

Insignment, obs. f. Ensignment, 
flnsi*mulate, v. 1532. [f. L. inshnulai-, 

insimulare to bring a plausible charge against, 
accuse, f. in- (In-®) + simulare to Simulate,] 
trans. To charge, accuse -1663. So tlnsimnla*- 
tion, accusation 1586-1604. 

Insincere (insinsio'j), a. 1634. [ad. L. in- 
sincerus not genuine, f, in- (In-®) -t* sincerusl] 
Not sincere or genuine ; assuming a false guise 
in speech or conduct; dissembling, disingenuous. 

Things stand.. but ticklish and i. betwixt us and 
Holland Marvell. Hence InsinceTely adv. 1625. 
Insincerity (insinse'riti). 1548. [f. L. in- 
sincerus + -IIT.] f i. Want of purity, corrup- 
tion. Udall. 2. The opposite of sincerity ; 
the quality of being insincere ; dissimulation ; 
an instance of this 1699. 

2. Manfred), a statesman of the Italian school, who 
takes i. for wisdom Gouv. Morris. The fashionable 
insincerities of his day A. Dobson. 

‘jTnsi'new, v. Also en-. 1597. [f. In- 2 + 
Sinew.] trans. To furnish with sinews; to 
innerve; to inspire with vigour or strength 

All members of our Cause.. That are insinewed to 
his Action 2 I/m, I K, iv. i. 172. 

Insintiant (insi*ni«iint), a. ran. 1639. 
[ad. L. insinuantem^ inshmareXo INSINUATE.] 
I. Insinuating; wheedling, ingratiating, a. 
That ^steals its way in 1877, 

Insinuate (msi*mwi<?it), v* 1529. [f. L. in- 

simiat-t insinmre, f. in- (In-®) + sinuare to 


curve.] I. trans. To introduce tortuously, 
sinuously, indirectly, or by devious methods ; 
to introduce by imperceptible degrees or subtle 
means 1647. ^ Also rejl. and ^intr. (tor reJL.). 
2. trans. To introduce (a person) by sinuous, 
stealthy, or artful wajs into some position or 
relation; esp. refi. to worm oneself into the 
favour, etc. of another 1579. f Also intr. (tor 
rcfl.). ^ 3. refl. Of an immaterial thing: To 

instil itself subtly ; to win its way into men’s 
minds, favour, or notice 1594. t4. trans. To 

draw, win, or attract (a person, etc.) subtly 
or covertly to or unto something -1677. 5. To 

introduce to the mind indirectly, covertly, or 
privily ; to infuse or instil subtly or impercep- 
tibly 1529. 6. To convey indirectly ; to hint 

obliquely ; now generally with implication of 
cunning or underhand action 1561. Also absol. 
7. To signify indirectly ; to suggest, imply. Obs. 
or arch. 1533. 8. Law. To register (a deed or 
document) ; to lodge for registration 1529. 

I. Trees, which i. their roots into the fissures Ken- 
D^LU 2. refl. They insinuated themselves into 
families to betray the.n 1832. 3. A pure and humble 

religion gently insinuated itself into the minds of men 
Gibbon. 5. In which wisdom was to be insinuated 
not enforced Maurice. ^ 6 . Hints and allusions, ex- 

pressing little, insinuating much Berkeley. 7. He 
did i, with his eyes, unto me, I should depart and 
leave them 1641. 

Insrnuating, ppl. a. 1591. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ING ®.] I. That penetrates sinuously between 
the particles of a body ; subtly penetrating 
1615. 2. That artfully works his way into 

company, position, favour, etc.; wily, whee- 
dling, ingratiating. 

1. Black smoak..of the most subtile and i. nature 

1799. *• [An] i. Hypocrite H. More. Englishmen 

of honourable name.. and i. address Macaulay. 
Hence Insinuatingly adv. 

Insinuation (insini«,^*Jon). 1526. [ad. L. 
insinuatiomin ; cf. F. insinuation^] The action 
of insinuating, i. A winding or twisting 1661. 

2. Introduction or entrance by winding, in- 
direct, or stealthy motion ; stealing in 1614. 

3. The action of stealing into the favour of any 

one by winning, persuasive, or subtle means ; 
a winning or ingratiating action or speech 
^553* 4* The subtle or insensible instilling of 

anything into the mind 1526. 5. The sugges- 

tionorhintingof anythingindirectly or covertly ; 
(with pi.) an indirect or covert suggestion 1532. 
t6. Law. The production or delivery of a will 
for official registration, as a step towards pro- 
curing probate -1726. 

2. The resistance of adamant is insufficient to defeat 
the i. of a fibre 1806. 3. I never advanced a Step by 
way of I., to curry Favour or Affection, as they say, 
on any Side 1728. 4. The i. of divine truth Cudworth- 
5. A modest title should only informe the buyer what 
the book containes without furder i. Milt. 

Insinuative (insirniwi^itiv, -/liv), a. 1592. 
[f. L. insinuat-t insinuare + -IVE.] i. Having 
the property of stealing into favour or con- 
fidence ; subtly ingratiating. 2. Tending to in- 
sinuate into the mind 1786. 3. Characterized 

by or involving insinuation or suggestion; 
given to insinuations ; suggestive, hinting 
1648. 

X. His Discourse [was] plausible and i. 1683. Hence 
Insi'nuative-ly adv,, -ness. 

Insinuator (msi'niw|<?itoi). 1598. [a. L.] 
a. One who artfully creeps into favour; b. One 
who hints subtly. 

Insi’iiiaatory, a. 1871. [{. L. insinual-, 
ppl. stem + -ORY.] Insinuative. 

Insipid (insi*pid), a. (sb.) 1620. [ad. late 
L. insipidus, f. in- (In-^) +sapidus Sapid ; cf, 
F. insipide.'] i. Without taste; having only a 
very slight taste ; without perceptible flavour. 
ti.flg. Wanting the qualities whichexcite interest 
or emotion ; lifeless, dull, flat 16 . . t3* Devoid 
of taste, intelligence, or judgement; stupid, 
foolish, dull -1784. t4* sb. An insipid person 
or thing -1834. 

I. No water can he pure that is not quite i. 1756. 
A diabetes {diabetes insipidus\ a form of diabetes 
(list, from saccharine diabetes {diabetes meliiius) : 
see Diabetes. 2. I. compliments Disraeli, 3. To 
church, where a most i. young coxcomb preached 
Pepvs. Hence Insipi’diw, the quality ofbcing i. ; 
an i. person, remark, etc, Inshpid-ly adv,, -ness. 
j Insipient (insrpxent). 1494. [ad. L. in- 
sipkntem\ see In-® and S\pient.] A. adj. 

\ Void of wisdom ; foolish. (Now mostly disused 


to avoid confusion with incipient^) 1528. tB. 
sb. An unwise or foolish person. -1633. So 
Insi’pience, the quahty of being i. 1422. 

Insist (insrst), v. 1586. [ad.*L. insistere, 
f. in- (In- 2 ) + sister e to stand; cf. F. insister.] 
I. iiiir. To stand or rest on or upon. ? Obs. 
1598. 2. To continue steadfastly in a course 

of action, to follow steadfastly %n (on) a per- 
son’s steps, etc. ; to continue with urgency ; to 
persevere (arch.) 1586. 3. To dwell at length 

or with emphasis oti or upon (\of, fm) a matter; 
hence, to i. on =* to assert or maintain persist- 
ently 1596. 4. To make a demand with per- 

sistent urgency ; to take a persistent or peremp- 
tory stand (on, upon, ^for, ^against, etc.) 

1623. 

1. Angles likewise which i. on the Diameter, are all 

Right Angles 1709. 2. To caste our eyes upon Nature, 
and to I in her steps 1638. 3. I cannot now i Upon 

particulars B. J ons. Protarchus . . insists that . . all 
pleasuies are good Jowett. 4. To i. on the.. ap- 
pointment being made 1806. Hence Insi*ster, one 
who insists. Insrstmgfy adv. 

Insistence (insi siens). Also f-ance. 

1611. [f. prec, + -ENCE. The sp. in -ance 

follows assistance, etc.] The action of insist- 
ing ; the fact, or quality, of being insistent, 
fiisistency (insi*stensi). Also +-ancy. 

1859. [f. as prec.; see -ency.] The quality of 
: being insistent ; urgency, pertinacity ; an in- 
stance of this. 

Insistent (in si ‘Stent), a:, (sb.) Alsof-ant. 

1624. [ad. L. insistentem, insistere.'] i. Stand- 

ing or resting on something (rare), 2. Dwell- 
ing firmly on something asserted, demanded, 
etc.; persistent, urgent. Hence, Enforcing 
attention. 1868. 3, Ornith. [F. insisiant.] 

Applied to the hind toe of birds when it is in- 
serted so high that it touches the ground only 

■ with its tip ; opp. to incumbent 1886. 4. sb. 

. An insistent person 1868. 

2. The I facts of sin, suffering, and misery 1888. 

; Hence Insrstently adv, in an i. manner. 

tlnsi*sttire. [f. Insist v. 4 -ure.] Con- 
tinuance, persistence. Tr. dr» Cr. i. iii. 87, 
flnsMiency. 1701. [f. In -3 + L. sitieniem, 
sitire to thirst; see -ENCY.] Freedom from 
thirst.^ 

flnsi'tion l. 1589. [ad. L. insitionefu, in- 
serere,] The action of engrafting, engraftment ; 
concr.^ a graft. Also transf. and Jig, -1855. 
f Insition 2, obs. erron. f. Incision. 
Insititious (insiti’^os), a. 1639. [^* T. 

insiticius (erron. -itius) engrafted ; see In- 
sition ^ and -iTious.] Of engrafted or in- 
serted nature ; introduced from without. 

In situ (1803) ; see In Lat.prep. 

Insnare, Insnarl, obs, ff. Ensnare, etc. 
Insobriety (ins<?br3i‘eti). 1611. [In- 3 .] 
Want of sobriety ; intemperance (either gener- 
ally, or spec, in drinking). 

Insociable (ina?Ti*Jiab’l), a. Now ra7'e. 
1581. [ad. L. insociabihs'f see In-® and 
Sociable,] ti* That cannot be associated or 
combined; incompatible -1678. 2. Unsociable 
1588. 

X. Lime and wood are i. Wotton. 2. This austere 
i. life Shaks. Hence Insociahi’lity, Inso‘ciahIe- 
ness, i. disposition or state. Inso’ciably adv. 

tInso*ciate,a. [f. In - 3 + L. Not 

associated ; solitary. B. J ons, 

Insolate (rns^l£it),z'. 1623. {i.L.insolat-, 
insolare to place in the sun, f. in- (In- ®) 4 sol.] 
trans. To place in, or expose to the rays ot, 
the sun 

Insolation (ins^?l^*f3n). 1612. [ad. L- in- 
solationem ; see prec.] The action of placing 
in the sun ; exposure to the sun’s rays ; occas,, 
the effect of this. i. gen. 1634. 2, spec. a. 

Exposure of some substance to the sun’s rays, 
as for the purpose of drying, bleaching, or 
maturing 1612. b. Exposure of the body to 
the sun’s rays for medical treatment 1626. c. 
Injurious exposure to the sun’s rays or to ex- 
cessive heat ; sunstroke 1758. 

Insole (i'nsfJul). 1851. [f. In a. 4 Sole 
a. The inner sole of a boot or shoe. b. 
A flat piece of warm or waterproof material 
laid inside the shoe. 

Insolence (rnsi^lens). ME. [ad, L. »«- 

solentia, f. insolentem INSOLENT,* see -ENCE.] 
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1, The quality of being insolent, esp. as mani- 
fested in action. fa* Pride ; arrogance, con- 
tempt for inferiors. b. Offensive contemptu- 
ousness of action or speech due to presumption ; 
sauciness 1668. c- An insolent act ; a piece of 
insolence (now rare) 1491. fa. Exultation, 
Spenser, ts* Inexperience -1500. t4. The 

quality or character of being unusual ; unac- 
customedness 163X. 

I. a* I do^wonder, his L can brooke to be commanded 
vnder Cominius Shaks. Cor. i. i. 266. I'he rich IMan’s 
I. Rowe. b. When their I. was such, as to make 
Kings the Instruments of their Ambition 16S3. c. 
The Assaults and Insolences of Night Robbers 16S0. 
I*nsolency. Now rare. 1494. [ad. L. tn- 
sohniia ; see prec. and -ENCY.] — prec. 

Insolent (i’nstll&t), tz. {sb.') ME. [ad.L, in- 

unaccustomed, f, in-' (IN-^) 4. solere to 
be accustomed.] 

A. adj. I, f I, Proud, disdainful, arrogant, 
overbearing; offensively contemptuous of the 
nghts of others. 12. Contemptuous of rightful 
authority; presumptuously contemptuous; im- 
pertinently insulting 1678. ts- Immoderate, 
going beyond the bounds of propriety -1712. 

X. How i. is upstart pride I Gay. 2. God will not 
g;ratifie their i demand Baxter. An idle, dmnl-en, 
i. fellow 1884. 3. All the Extremities of Houshold 

Expence, Furniture, and i. Equipage Steele. 

n. ti. Unaccustomed, unusual -1665. •fs. 
Unused to a thing ; inexperienced -1598. 

B. sb. An insolent person 1595. 

Out L yokn II. 1 122. 

Hence Imsolenbly adra.^ t"iiess. 

Iiisoli(iity(inst;li-ciiti). 1578. [In- a.] 
Absence of solidity ; want of firmness or sta- 
bility ; frailty, fiimsiness, weakness. 
In^lubility (ins^liwbi-liti). 1620. {i.'L.in- 
solubilis^ see -ITY.] The quality of being 
insoluble, f i. Indissolubility. Brent. a. 

Incapability of being solved ; also, an insoluble 
problem 1837. 3. Incapability of being dis- 

solved in a liquid 1791, 

I. The i of Marriage 162a 2. The x. of this 

problem 1837. 

Ii^oluble (insp*li«b’l), c. {sb.') ME. [ad. 
L. imolubilis'^ see In-® and Soluble,] i. 
That cannot be dissolved, undone, or loosed ; 
indissoluble. Now rare, fb. Of arguments ; 
Irrefragable {rare) -1676, a. That cannot be 
solved or explained, as a difficulty, problem, 
etc. ; unsolvable ME. 3. Incapable of being 
dissolved in a liquid 1713. 4. sb. Something 

insoluble j a difficulty or problem that cannot 
be solved or explained ME. 

1. Like a strong and i. wall Holland. a. An i. 
question concerning the origin of evil Warburton. 
3. The i, salts 1857. Hence Insodubleness. In« 
so-lubly adv. ] 

Insolvable (insp-lvab’l), 1652. [lN-3.]j 
I. = Insoluble a. fa. Of a debt: ‘That 
cannot be paid ’ (J.) 1755. Hence Insolva- 
bi*lity, Insolvableness, InsoTvably adv. 
losolvency (ins^^ivensi). 1660. [f. Insol- 
vent a. ; see -ENCY.] The condition of being 
insolvent ; the fact of being unable to pay one’s 
debts or discharge one's liabilities ; an instance 
of this. Also transf, and Jig, 

Prisoners.. who intend to take the Benefit of the 
Act of 1. 1725. 

Insolvent (inspdvent), a, (jA) 1591. 
[In-®,] Not solvent, i. Unable to pay one's 
debts or discharge one's liabilities ; bankrupt, 
fa. Not able to be cashed or realised -1728. 

3. Pertaining or relating to insolvents or insol- 
vency 1837, 4, sb. An insolvent debtor 1725. 

X. The cruel treatment of the i. debtors of the state 
Gibbon, 3. He had been through the I. Court 
Thackeray. ^4. An L as distinguished from a bank- 
rupt, was an i. who was not a trader; for originally 
only a trader could be made bankrupt Wharton. 

11 Insomnia (insp-mnia). 1758. [L., f. in- 
somnis sleepless, f. in- (In-®) + somnus,'] In- 
ability to sleep ; sleeplessness. Also tlisomnie 
1623, tBnsomninm. 1694--1856, 

InsomMotis (in^'mnios), a, rare, 1658. 
[ad. L. insomniosust f. prec. ; see -ous.] Af- 
fi^ted with insomnia 5 sleepless. 

Insoimolence(ins^-mn^ens). 1822. [In- 3.] 
Insomnia. So Inso’mnoleiicy 1843, Inso'ia- 
nolent^ 1840. (Allrcrr^,) 

Insomndi (insdittp-tj), adt>, ME. [The 
three words in so much, how usu. written as 
absol. So much, so far, 2. Inso- 


much as. a. Inasmuch as. seeing that, since 
1485. fb. = sense 3. -1658. c. To such an 
extent as, so as 1651. 3. Insomuch that : To 

such an extent that, so that. (The most usual 
construction.) t4. With ellipsis of : == 2 a. 
-■1605. 

2. a. In so much as I am not French by birth, but 
born.. in the city of Marseilles Caxton. c. In so 
much and in so far as they are susceptible of becoming 
[etc.] Bentham. 3. The rain fell m torrents, 1. that 
. . the soldiers were often ankle-deep in water Alison. 
4. A, y, L, V. ii, 60, 

Insonorous (ins^noa-ras), a, rare. 1795. 
[In-®.] Not sonorous; giving a dull or muf- 
fled sound. 

insooth, adv^^ for in sooth ; see SoOTH sh> 
Insorb (inspub), z;. rare. 1878. [f. iN-I-h 
'L,, sorhcred\ trans, 'Ho dbsfydo into. Sola* 
soTbent a, absorbent 1756. 
jllnsotidlance (ghs«sya*fis, occas, ins^*sians), 
] 799 - [F., f. next ; see -ANCE,] Carelessness^ 
indifference, unconcern. 

\\ IrLSOnciant (insw*siant, Fr. ^susynh) . 1 829, 
fF., f. in- (In-®) + souciant, soucier to q.2ltq 
L. so Hid tare to disturb, agitate.] Careless, 
indifferent, unconcerned. 

Insoul, van of Ensoul v . 

Inspan (inspsem), 2^. S.Afr, 1850. [a. Du. 

inspan 7 ieny f. in adv. - 4 * sjannen to stretch, 
tighten.] trans. To yoke (horses, oxen, etc.) 
in a team to a vehicle ; to harness (a wagon), 
fl’nspect, sb, 1489. [app. ad. L. inspec- 
ius, (Stress orig. inspe^ci, in i8th c. inspect 
The act of looking into a matter; inspection^ 
examination -1746, 

Inspect (inspe*kt), v. 1623. [f. L. inspect-, 
ppl. stem of inspiccre, and its freq. inspectare.'] 
I. irans. To look carefully into; to view 
closely and critically; to examine; now spec, 
to investigate or oversee officially. t2, iittr. 
To look closely or carefully ; to examine into 
or among -lygg. 

1. He inspected nature with the close eye of a 
naturalist D'Israeli. 2, That, .you would please to 
L among your father's papers Swift. 

Inspection (inspe-kfsn). ME. [a. F. in- 
spection, -cion, ad, L. inspectionem, f. inspicere 
to Inspect.] i. The action of inspecting or 
looking narrowlj^ into; careful scrutiny or sur- 
vey ; close examination ; spec, official investiga- 
tion or oversight. t2. Insight, perception 
-17^. fa. A plan of a piece of ^ound, etc. 
which has been inspected ; a design, survey, 
view -1795. 

I. The I, of the Intrails of Beasts, to learn the will 
of Heaven Bo’vxe. ^ 'Trialhg I,,^ mode of trial in 
which some point or issue, being evidently the object 
of sense, was decided by the judges of the Court upon 
the evidence of their own senses. Hence Inspe*c* 
tional a. of, pertaining or relating to L; spec, that 
can be read or understood at sight. 

Inspective (inspe-ktiv), 1609. [ad. late 
L. inspcctivus, {. inspect-, inspicere*, see -IVE,] 

I, Given to inspection; watchful, attentive 
1684. fa. Concerned with investigation ; 
theoretical -1660. 

Inspector (inspe*ktej). 1602. [a. L., from 
inspicerei] ^ i. One who inspects or looks care- 
fully at or into ; an overseer, a superintendent; 
spec, an officer appointed to examine into, and 
supervise or report upon, the working of some 
department orinstitution, or the due observance 
of certain laws and regulations, as /. of schools, 
of weights and measures, ofmbies, etc. b. One 
who looks into something for information, from 
cariosity, etc. 1667. c. An officer of police 
ranking next below a superintendent and above 
a sergeant 1840, 2. Gr. . 4 »/f^,=EPOPT 1818. 

3. Inspector-General; An officer at the head 
of a system of inspection, having under him a 
body of inspectors 1702. Hence Inspe*c- 
toral a. 

Inspectorate (inspe*kt6r<^). 1762. [f. prec.; 
see -ATE ^.] I, a. The office or function of an 
inspector ; supervision by inspectors. b. A 
body or staff of inspectors. Also attrib, 3. 

A district under official inspection 1853. 

Inspectorial (inspekt5®-rial), 2. 1753. P- 
Inspector + -ial ; after words from L. -orius 
+ -AL.] Of, pertaining or belonging to in- 1 
spectors ; having the rank or position of an in- 
spector. j 


I inspectorsliip (inspe'ktaijip). 1753. [f, as 
prec. -f -SHIP.] The office or position of an 
inspector ; inspectorate. 

Inspectress (inspe-ktres). 1785. [f. In- 

spector -}- -ESS.l A female inspector. 
flnspe*rge, v. 1599. [ad. L. inspergere^ f. 
in- (In-®) + sparger e to scatter.] trans. To 
sprinkle on ; to scatter on or in ^1683. 
•flnspe*rse, v. rare. 1577. [f. L. znspers-, 
inspergere.~\ = prec. -1721. So flnspeTsion, 
the action of sprinkling on; that W'hich is 
sprinkled^ on 1568. 

Ijihspeximus (inspe'ksimi^s). 1628. [L., = 

* we have inspected ' ; the first word in recital 
of the inspection of charters, etc.] Law. A 
charter m which the grantor avouches to have 
inspected an earlier charter which he recites 
and confirms. Also attrib. 

Insphere, -spheare, var. of Ensphere v, 
Inspinne, var. of Inchpin (sense i). 
Inspirable (inspsioiaVl), a. 1656. [f. In- 
spire V, + -ABLE.] Capable of being inspired 
(see the vb.). 

flnspirate (imspirdit), v. 1615. [f. L. in- 
spirat-, inspirare.\ = Inspire v, ~i8io. 
Inspiration (inspir^*Jon). ME- [a. OF., 
ad. L. inspirationemI\ 

I. Lit. senses, fi. The action of blowing on 
or into {rare) -1710. s. The action, or an act, 
of inhaling ; the drawing in of the breath into 
the lungs in respiration. ( 0 pp. to Expira- 
tion.) 1564. Also transf, 

2. In I. the lungs are passive Todd. 
n. Fig. senses, i. The action of inspiring; 
the fact or condition of being inspired ; a breath- 
ing or infusion into the mind or soul, a, spec. 

{ TheoU, etc.) A special immediate action or in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God (or of some divine 
or supernatural being) upon the human mind 
or soul ; said esp, of that divine influence under 
which the books of the Bible are held to have 
been witten ME. b, gen. A breathing in of 
some idea, purpose, etc. into the mind; the 
suggestion of some feeling or impulse, esp. of an 
exalted land Shaks. c. The prompting (from 
some influential quarter) of the utterance or 
publication of particular views or information 
on some public matter 1880. 2, transf. Some- 
thing inspired ; an inspired utterance or pro- 
duct 1819; an inspiring principle 1865. 

i.^ a. Verbal z. of the Bible, the view according to 
which every word written was dictated by the Spirit 
of God. Plenary z., the view that the inspiration of 
the writers extends to all subjects treated of, so that 
all their statements are to be received as infallibly 
true. The Prophets, who teach us by diuine i. Bible 
Transl, Pref. 3. b. There is i. in numbers, in men 
acting at once and together Mozley. 2. Whatever 
motive your own souls supply As i. Browning. 
Hence Inspira'tional a, of or pertaining to i. ; in- 
spired inspiring. 

Inspira*tioiiist 1846. [f. prec. + -iST.] 

A believer in a theory of inspiration ; sls plenary 
i,, a believer in plenary inspiration. 

Inspirator (imspir^itsj). 1624. [a. L.] fi. 
One who or that which inspires -1848. 2. a. 

A kind of injector in a steam-engine 1890. b, 

A kind of respirator 1898. 

Inspiratory (inspsiaTatari, imspirfiitsri), 

'• 1773* [f* L. inspirat-, inspirare + -IVE.] 

Belonging to inspiration or inhalation; serving 
to draw in the air in respiration. 

Inspire (inspsio-j), v, ME. [a. OF. en- 
spirer, inspirer, ad. L. inspirare, f. in- (In-®) 

+ spirare to breathe.] 

I. Lit. senses, i. trans. To breathe or blow 
upon or into, Obs, or arch, f Also intr, t2. 
trans. To blow or breathe (air, etc.) upon or 
into -1697. b. To breathe (life, a soul) in or 
into. In later use, fig, ME. 3. trans, 'To take 
into the lungs by breathing, inhale. (0pp. to 
Expire.) 1528, b. intr, or absol. To draw in 
the breath 1661. 

^•Descend, ye Nine The breathing instruments 
^ Pope. z. Milt. P,L, iv. 804. 3. The Air we walk 
m and l 1761. 

n. Fig. senses, i. irans. To infuse some 
thought or feeling into (a person, etc.), as if by 
breathing; to animate by some mental or 
spiritual influence. a. spec. {Theol,, etc.) To 
influence or actuate by special divine or super- 
natural agency ; used esp. in reference to the 
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prophets, apostles, and Scripture writers ME. 
b. gen. To influence, animate, or actuate (a 
person) with a feeling, idea, impulse, etc. 
Also said of the feeling, influence, etc, ME. 2. 
To breathe in or infuse (a feehng, thought, 
principle, etc.) into the mind or soul IME. 
Also absoL 3. ira7tsf imns. To suggest or 
prompt the utterance of particular views or in- 
formation on some public matter, or to prompt 
a speaker or writer to such utterance 1S83. 

I. a. As god inspired hit forth sho went 1450. b. 
Poverty inspires necessity with daring J owett. What 
zeale, what furie, hath inspir’d thee now? Shaks. 2. 
Al scripture of God ynsp^nrid is profitable to teche 
Wyclif. He inspired terror to the enemy and a just 
confidence to the troops Gibbon. Hence ^^InspiTer, 
one who or that which inspires. Inspi'ringly aetv. 
Inspired <2. 1450. [f, prec. 

+ -ED^.] I. Blown on or into ; Mated. Obs. 
or arch, 1649. 2. Breathed in; inhaled. 

( 0 pp. to expired.) 1649, 3. Actuated or ani- 

mated by divine or supernatural influence 1667. 
4. Infused or communicated by divine or super- 
natural power; having the character of in- 
spiration 1450. 5. transf. Prompted by, or 

emanating from, an influential (but unavowed) 
source 1887. 

3. Th’ inspir’d Castalian Spring Milt. P, L, iv, 273. 
4. These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the 
i. guift of God Milt. 5. An i. paragraph, journal 
{mod.), ^ Hence InSpiTedly adv. by or as by 
inspiration. 

Inspirit (insprrit), v. 1610. [f. In- 2 + 

Spirit i. trans. To put spirit, life, or 
energy into ; to animate ; to encourage ; to in- 
cite (ift?, or to do something). 2. To fill with, 
or cause to be possessed by, a spirit or super- 
natural being 1675. 

I. To i. the doubtful courage of his soldiers Scott. 
fInspi'Ssate,///. a, 1603. [ad. late L. in- 
spissatm, insphsare) see next.] Inspissated, 
thickened -1720. 

Inspissate (inspi*s^it, imspis^it), v, 1626. 
[f. late L. inspissare (Boeth.), f. in- (In- 2 ) 4. 
spissare, spissus thick.] i. irons. To thicken, 
condense. Also jig, 2. zntr. To become thick 
or dense 1755. 

I. Pitch is tar inspissated Berkeley, 
Inspissation (inspis^'Jsn). 1603. [ad. 
med.L, inspissationem. ] The action of making, 
or process of becoming, thick or dense ; thicken- 
ing, condensation ; an instance of this. So In- 
spissative a.', producing inspissation 1425. 
Instability (instabiditi). ME. [a. F. in- 
stabiliti, ad. L. instabilitaiemt f. instabilis.'] 
The quality of being unstable ; lack of stability 
in regard to position, condition, or moral 
qualities ; want of steadiness, fixity, or firmness 
of purpose or character. With an and pL, an 
instance of this. 

Some lamentyng the instabilitee of the Englishe 
people, iudged thim to be spotted with perpetuall 
infamie Hall. 

Instable (inst^’bfl), a. Now rare, 1483. 
[ad. L. instabilis , f. in- (In- ‘^) + stabilis Sta- 
ble.] Not stable ; . lacking in stability ; un- 
stable. Hence tlnsta'bleness, instability 1460. 
Install (instp-l), v. Also instal. 1483. 
[ad. med.L. installare, f. in- (lN-“) + siallum ; 
see Stall. Cf. F. installer. i. trans. To 
invest with an office or dignity by seating in a 
stall or official seat. Hence, To instate in an 
office, rank, etc. with the customary ceremonies 
or formalities. b. To place in any office or 
position, esp. one of dignity ; to establish in 
any place or condition 1647. 2, To place (an 

apparatus, a system of lighting, heating, or the 
like) in position for service or use 1867. 

I. The Bishop of Ostia.. consecrates and instals the 
Pope Howell, b. What station charms thee ? I’ll 
i. thee there Young. Hence Instatilant, -er. 
Installation (instpUi-Jon). 1606. [ad. 
med.L. installationem, f. tnstallare ; see prec.] 

1. The action of installing or fact of being in- 
stalled ; the ceremony of formally inducting (a 
person) into an ecclesiastical dignity, an order of 
knighthood, or an official position ; hence, 
formal establishment in any office or position. 

2. The action of setting up or fixing in position 
for service or use (machinery, apparatus, etc.); 
a, mechanical apparatus set up or put in posi- 
tion for use; spec, used to include all the 
necessary plant, materials, and work required 


to equip rooms or buildings with electric light 
1882. 

I, The ceremony of his [the Nizam’s] i. Macaulay. 

Instalment 1, installment (mstp-lm&t). 
1589. [f. Install v, + -ment.] i. The 

action of installing or fact of being installed ; 
installation, b. Estabhshment in any position, 
seat, or place 1646. fa. A place or seat 
wherein some one is installed {rare) -1610. 

z. The instalement of this noble Duke, In the seate 
royall of this famous He Shaks. z. Each faire L, 
Coate, and seu rail Crest, With loyall Blazon, euermore 
be blest Shaks. 

Instalments (instg-lment). Also install-. 
^732- [fl In- 2 4- Stalment.] ti. The arrange- 
ment of the payment of a sum of money by 
fixed portions at fixed times -1775. 2. * The 

payment, or the time appointed for payment, 
of different portions of a sum of money, which, 
by agreement . . is to be paid in parts, at cer- 
tain stated times * (Tomlins) 1776. 3. Each of 

several parts intowhichasum payable is divided, 
in order to be paid at different fixed times ; a 
part of a sum due paid in advance of the re- 
mainder 1776. Also attrib, (freq. in recent use). 

3. fig. His conclusion may be accepted as a large i. 
of the truth H. Spencer. 

Instamp, obs. f. Enstamp. 

Instance (i*nst^s), sb, ME. [a, F.. ad. L. 
instantia presence, urgency, etc., in med. 
Schol.L. transL Gr. eyaracTLs; i. insiantem 
Instant a,'\ 

I. I. Urgency in speech or action; urgent 
entreaty; earnestness; persistence, {arch. 
exc. in phr. at the i, of.) fb. Chiefly pi. An 
uigent entreaty, repeated solicitation -1862. 
f 2. Impelling motive ; cause -1665. 
z. Tell him his Feares are shallow, without i. Shaks. 
n. Instant time. ti. A being present, 
presence; the present time -1597. t2. An 

instant, a moment -1674. 

t.^ 2 Hen. /K, IV. i. 83. 2. Those continued instances 
of time which flow into thousand yeares Sir T. Browne. 

in. In Scholastic Logic, etc. ti. A case 
adduced in objection to or disproof of a uni- 
versal assertion (= med.L. instantia, Gr. 
tvaraaid) -i 6 g 6 . 2. A fact or example brought 
forward in support of a general assertion or an 
argument, or in illustration of a general truth. 
Hence, a case, an illustrative example. Also, 
in broader sense, a case occurring, a recurring 
occasion. 1586. tb. A detail, circumstance 
-1745. t3* Something which proves or in- 

dicates ; a proof, evidence ; a sign, token, 
mark -1791. 

I. To conclude upon an enumeration of particulars, 
without i. contradictory, is no conclusion, but a con- 
jecture Bacon. 2. Noy .is an i. that mere knowledge 
is not true wisdom DTsraeu. Phr. \To make or 
give i, {in) : = Instance v, 2. 1614. For i , : for ex- 
ample 1657. 3. Shaks. Lncr. 1511. 

IV, In legal use, etc, [From L. instantia in 
Ulpian. ] I . A process or proceeding in a court 
of justice, a suit 1661. 2. Hence, In the first 
i. : as the first step in proceeding ; in the first 
place 1676. 

1. Court of first i., court of primary jurisdiction ; 
The loser is seldom satisfied with the decision of a 
Court of first i. 1865. /. court, jx branch of the former 
Admiralty Court, having jurisdiction in cases of 
private injuries to private rights occurring at sea or 
closely connected with maritime subjects and in con- 
tracts of a maritime nature 1802. a. The penalty is 
in the first i., corrective not penal 1850. 

Instance (i-nstans), w. late ME. [f. prec.sb.] 
f I. trans. To urge, entreat urgently, importune 
-1736. 2. intr. To cite an instance, to adduce 

an example in illustration or proof. Const, in 
(the example adduced). Now rare, 1601. tb. 
Of a thing : To be exemplified 1667. 3. trans. 
To illustrate, prove, or show, by means of an 
instance ; to exemplify. Now rare, 1608. 4. 
To cite as an instance or example. In imper. 
— ‘ Take as an instance' ; cf. Witness. 1622. 

2. It would be needless to i. in sheep which con- 
stantly flock together G. White, b. This story doth 
not only i. in kingdoms, but in families^ too Jer. 
Taylor. 4, I may i. olive oil, which is mischievous 
to all plants Jowett. 

Instancy (rnstansi). 1515. [ad. L. in- 
stantia ; see -ancy.] i. The quality of being 
instant ; urgency, earnestness, solicitation ; 
pressure, pressing nature. 2. Imminence {rard) 
1658. 3. Instantaneity {rari) 1851. 7-4. = 

Instance III. 2. Jackson. 


X. Those heauenly precepts, which our Lord and 
Sauiour with so great znstancie gaue as concerning 
peace and vnitie Hooker. 

Instant (imstant), sb. ME. [ellipt. use of 
Instant a.'\ i. The time now present, or re- 
garded as present; hence, point of time, 
moment 1500. 2. An infinitely short space of 

time ; a moment ME. f 3. = Instance sb. 
HI. 2. Jewell. t4* = Instance sb, 1 . i. 
Holland. 

1. Of all the extent of time, onely the 1. is that which 
we can call ours Fuller. 2. He was not an i. too 
soon 1891.^ Phr. In an on {^upon, 'fin) ike i , etc. 
The i., ellipt — * the very moment that * as soon as 
ever ’. 

Instant (imstant), a. (adv.) 1477. [a. F. 
instant, ad. L. instantem, instare, f. in- (In- 2) 
4- stare to stand.] i. Pressing, urgent ; im- 
portunate. Obs, or arch, 2. Now (or then) pre- 
sent, existing, or happening (arch.) 1527. b. 
Said of the current calendar month ; now ellipt. 
as in the xoth instant. Abbrev. inst. 1547. 3. 

Close at hand, imminent 1520. 4. Following 

immediately 1596. 5. adv, (poet.) Instantly, at 
once 1602. 

I. They were i. with loud voyces, and required that 
he might be crucified Bible (Genev.) Luke xxiii. 23. 
He has i. need of you 1856. 2. b. The 20 or 21 of 

that i. 1583. The 3d of this 1. March 1796. 3. The 

abrupt Fate’s footstep i. now Browning. 4. The 
shame it selfe doth speake For i. remedy Lear i. iv. 
26S. 5. You my sinnewes, grow not i. Old Haml. 

\ I. V. 94. 

Instantaneous (instant^mfas), a. 1651. 
[f. L. insiantem, after momentaneus see 
-ecus.] I. Occurring or operating in an in- 
stant; done without any perceptible lapse of 
time. 2. Existing at or pertaining to some 
particular instant. Chiefly m Dynamics, as i, 
axis, i. centre of rotation 1837. 

z. justification is a continued Act, and not any I, 
Act Baxter. The motion of electricity, appears to 
be i. Imison. Hence Instantanetity, Instanta*- 
neousness. Instantaneously adv. 1644. 
Illnstanter (mstsemtsj), adv. 3688. [L. 

adv.] Immediately, forthwith, at once. (Orig. 
a law term, but now chiefly emphatic for in- 
stantly.) 

He was at your service instanter 1883. 

Insta*ntial, a. rare, 1647. [f* instantia 
Instance sb. + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or 
furnishing an instance or instances. 

Instantly (i*nstantli),trfl?'27. 1477. [f. Instant 

a. + I. U rgently, with importunity (arch.), 

t2. At this or that very moment; now, just 
now, just -1632. 3. In a moment ; forthwith, 

at once 1552. b. conjunctively. The moment 
that, as soon as 1793. 4. Immediately (in 

position). Ruskin. 

I. They, .besought him i. Tindale Luke vii. 4. 3. 

b. He ran across the grass i. he perceived his mother 
Thackeray. 

Instar (instau), 1592. [In- 1 .] 1, trans. 
To set as a star ; to make a star of. 2. To set 
or adorn with or as with stars 1652. 

I. Our heart is high instarr'd in brighter spheres 
Ford. 

Instate (inst^’t), v. Also fen-* 1603. [f. 
In- 2 4. State sb, Cf. reinstate.'] i. trans. 
To put (a person) into a certain state or con- 
dition ; to install, establish. Const, in (into, 
to). 1613. f 2. To endow or invest (a person) 
with -1659. 

X. It will not be my fault if she is not at once in- 
stated in her rights 1864. 2. Meas.f^ M. v. i. 429. 

Hence Insta’tement (now rare), instating; es- 
tablishment. 

fInstauTate, v, 1583. [f. L. instaurat-, in- 
staurare\ see INSTORE.] ~ Instore 

-1666. 

Instauration (instgr^ijon). 1603. [ad. L. 
instaurationem', see Instore v.] 1 . The 

action of restoring or repairing; renovation, 
renewal, fa. Institution, founding, establish- 
ment -"lyyS, 

z. His [Bacon’s] grand i. of the sciences 1761. 2. 

The i. and advancement of states Bp. Lowth. 
Instaurator (imstgr^itai). 1660. [a. late 
L., f. instaurare.] a. One who restores or 
renews, b. A founder. 

The great i, of all knowledge, Bacon M. Pattison, 

Instead ME. [The 

two words in stead == ‘ m place ' ; before 1620 
usu. written separately, but after <71640 con- 


6 (Ger. K^ln). b (Fr. ^m), il (Ger. Mz^ller). u (Fr. d«ne). v (cwrl). e (e») (thtfre). e (^) {xeid). ^ (Fr, faixt), § (fix, fern, taxth), 
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junctly. See Stead 53 .] i. Phr, Instead of, 
•\in stead ofiln place of, in lieu of, in room 
of; for, in substitution for. Also used^eliipt. 
bef. a prep., adv., adj., or phrase. 3. Without 
ofi In its stead, in place of the tiling men- 
tioned ; as a substitute 1667. 

I. Catholicon the drugge, that it is in stead of all 
purges Bible TransL Pref 3. I. of money he gave 
promises Goldsm, ellipt. 1 found the pat.ent worse 
1. of better {niod^. 2, To rase Quite out thir Native 
Language, and i. To sow a jangling noise of words 
unknown Milt. 

Insteep (mstrp), d. Xow rare. 1599. [f. 
In-1 + Steep v., after L. immerge?‘e,] trans. 
To immerse ; to steep or soak in ; to imbrue. 
Where in gore he lay insteeped Hen. iv. vi. 12. 

Instep (^i'Dstep). 1530. [app. f. + 
Step.] i. The upper surface of the human 
foot between the toes and the ankle. 2. That 
part of the hind-leg of a horse which extends 
from the hock to the pastern-joint. Also the 
corresponding parts in birds, etc. 1720. 3. 

That part of a shoe, stocking, etc. fitting or 
covering the instep 1599. 4. A part of a hill, 

a tree trunk, etc., resembling the human instep 
in shape or position 1681. 

Instigate (rnstig^tt), v. Pa. pple. -ated ; 
also t-at. 1542, [f. L. instigai-^ insiigare^ f. 

in-' ^siigare\ cf. Gr. (root 

cny-) to prick.] i. trans. To spur, urge on ; 
to stir up, stimulate, incite (now mostly to 
something evil). s. To stir up, foment, pro- 
voke 1852.^ 

I. To i. Princes to warre upon one another Hobbes. 
a. What he and they called levying war was, in truth, 
no better than instigating murder Thackeray. Hence 
Imstigatingly adv. Imstigative a. tending to 
i. ; stimulative 1642. I'nstigator 1598, Instiga*- 
trix 1611. 

Instigation (instig3t*j9n). ME. [ad. L. zn- 
strgaiionem.'] The action of instigating or 
goading ; incitement, stimulation ; an incentive, 
stimulus, spur. 

That this foul deed was done by the i... of his step- 
mother Freeman. 

Bistil, instill (instid), v- 1533. [ad. L. zw- 
siiUare, f. z«- (In- 2) + siillare to drop ; cf. F. 
instillerJl i. irons. To put in by drops ; to 
introduce in small quantities 1547. 2. To in- 

troduce little by little into the mind, soul, 
heart, etc. ; to cause to enter by degrees ; to 
infuse gradually; to insinuate 1533. tb. To 
teach or urge stealthily -1807. ts. To imbue 
with. Milt. 

I. Michael, .from the Well of Life three drops In- 
still’d Milt. P. L. xr. 416. z. How hast thou instill’d 
Thy malice into tbou'^ands Milt. P.L,^\"i. 269. 
Hence Imstillator, Insti’ller, one who instils or 
infuses. Instrlment, the action of instilling. 
Instillation (instilli-Jon). 1540. [ad. L. 
instillationem.'] The action of instilling ; that 
which is instilled, 

flnsti-nmlate, v, 1570. [f. L. insiimulat-^ 
instim.ulareP\ trans. To incite, instigate, 
stimulate -1670. Hence tlnstimula’tion. 
Instinct (rnstigkt), sh. ME. [ad. L. z«- 
siinefuSt f. instinguere, f. in- (In- 2 ] 4 - siinguere 
orig. to prick, stick ; root stig- as jn instigate. 
Formerly stressed instrnci.'\ fi. Instigation; 
impulse ; prompting -1730. 2, Innate impulse; 
natural or spontaneous tendency or inclination. 
In mod. use assoc, w. sense 3. 1568. 3. spec. 

An innate propensity in organized beings (esp. 
in the lower animals), varying with the species, 
and manifesting itself in acts which appear to 
be rational, but are performed without con- 
scious adaptation of means to ends. Also, the 
faculty supposed to be involved in this opera- 
tion. 1596. b. Any faculty acting like animal 
instinct; intuition: unconscious dexterity or 
skill 1597.^ 

a. There is a natural t in aU heavy bodies to lean 
and press upon the lowest parts 1726. Our love of 
the Alps is.. a Teutonic i. Symonds. Edward washy 
i. a lawgiver Stubbs. 3. The operation of i. is more 
sure and simple than that of reason Gibbon. The 
very essence of an u is that it is followed inde- 
pendently of reason Darwin. b* Ihe true i, of 
genius Samkrton. 

Instinct (instimkt], pp. a. XJsu. const, as 
f a, pfle, 1538, [ad. L. instinctns, pa. pple. of 
instinguere prec.) Revived about 1800 in 
sense 3, winch is app. due to a misunderstand- 
ingof sense a.] fi. Implanted naturally; in- 


nate --1628. t2. Impelled, moved, excited, 

inflamed, animated -1720. 3. In recent use : 

Imbued or charged with something, as a 
moving or animating force or principle 1797. 

2. Forth rush’d.. The Chariot.. undrav.n, It scl(i. 
with Spirit Milt. P,L,\\. 752, 3. I, with life to its 

fi^er-ends Capl^le. 

f Insti ‘net, zi. 1 538. [f. L. instinct - , insiin - 
guere to instigate ; see INSTINCT r^.] i. trans. 
To instigate, prompt, impel internally -1694. 
2. To implant naturally or as an instinct ; to 
infuse as an animating principle -1732. 
tInsti‘nction. 1440, [L (ult.) L. instin- 
guere to instigate; see Instinct jA] i. In- 
stigation ; prompting ; inspiration -1670. 2. 

Innate impulse ; instinct -1753. 

Instinctive (insti^gktiv), a. {advi) 1649. 
[L L. instmei-, instinguere ■¥ -IVE ; see In- 
stinct jA, and cf. F. insHnctzfi] Of the 
nature of instinct; operating by or resulting 
from innate prompting, b. poet, as adv. 171$. 

1, intimations of the death of some absent friends 
Bp, Hall. The i, fondne<;s natural to parents 1718. 
The alternation of the lower limbs is i. in man Bain, 
Hence Insti’nctively adv, in an L manner ; by in- 
stinct 1610. 

Instincti’vity. [f. prec. 4 * -ity.] The 
quality of being instinctive ; proneness to in- 
stinctive action. Colekidge. 

Instipulate (instrpiz^l^t), 1847. [I^f-S.] 
Bot. Not stipulate, having no stipules, ex- 
stipulate. 

liistitor (imstitpi). 1657. [a. L., f. in- 
sisfere; see Insist.] A factor or agent; a 
broker ; a retailer, huckster, vendor. (Chiefly 
in Pom, and Sc, Law.) So lastito'rial a. of 
or pertaining to an i. 

Institute (imstitiSt), s 3 .^ 1520. [ad. L. zn- 
stiiidum purpose, design, plan, etc., sb. use of 
neut, of insiifuinSt instituere to Institute, In 
sense 3, corresp. to F. institute, -s, ad. late L. 
instiiuta pi., in sense of cl, L, insiitutiones.'] 
fi. Purpose, design -1670. 3. Something in- 

stituted ; an estabSshed law, custom, usage, or 
organization ; an institution 1546, tb. The 
act of instituting -1657. 3. A principle or 

element of instruction; usu. in pi., a digest of 
the elements of a subject, csp. of jurisprudence. 
(So in F.) 1579. 4. A society or organization 

instituted to promote literature, science, art, 
education, or the like; also, the building in 
which such work is carried on. Often special- 
ized as Literary, Philosophical, Meckaziics' I. 
1829. 

2. The institutes and customs of civil life Milt. 
b. Water, sanctify’d by Christ’s 1 Milt. ^ 3. In- 
stitutes of yustznian {JnstiUi Hones yustiniani), an 
elementary treatise on Roman Law, compiled by 
erder of the Emperor Justinian in a. d. 533. iTtsti- 
iuUs of medicine, the statement of the principles on 
which medicine is based, 4. The title of Member of 
the I. is the highest distinction to whicha Frenchman 
of culture can aspire 1889. 

I-nstitute, sd.^ 1681. [ad. L, instiiutus 
(person) instituted (as heir}.] Pom. and Sc. 
Law. The person to whom an estate is first 
given in a testament or destination, 
f institute, ppl, a, ME. [a. AF. insiiint 
(Britton), ad. L. institutus, instituerei\ In- 
stituted -1671, 

Institute (imstitij^), v. ME. [f. L. in- 
siiiut-, instituere, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- statuere to set 
up ; see Statute.] i. trans. a. To set up, 
establish, found, ordain; to introduce, bring 
into use or practice r483. fb. To order, ar- 
range, put into form, frame -1745. c. To set 
on foot, initiate, start (an inquiry, etc.) 1797. 
2. To establish in an office, charge, or posi- 
tion ; to appoint ; now only, to place in a 
spiritual charge. Const, to, into (in), or adsol. 
ME. b. Pom, Law. To appoint as heir or 
executor 1590. t3. To ground or establish in 

principles ; to train, educate, instruct -1831. 

I. The artists have instituted a yearly exhibition of 
pictures and statues Johnson. c. Mythological 
compai isons instituted by scholai'S Max Muller. 2. 
Cosin of Yorke, we i. your Grace To be our Regent 
in these parts of France Shaks. Young., was in- 
stituted to the united vicarages of St. Peter and St. 
Mary Masson. 3. Instituted, .in all the learning of 
Greece and Rome Middleton. Hence TnstiLttiter 
5 =s Institutor. 

Institution. (iDstiti«*Jon). late ME. [a. OF. 
institution^ ad. L. insfitutionem ; see prec.] 


I. The action of instituting or establishing; 
foundation; ordainment; the fact of being in- 
stituted 1450. b. spec. The establishment or 
ordination of a sacrament of the Christian 
Church, esp, of the Eucharist, by Christ. 
Hence, that part of the office of Baptism, and 
of the prayer of consecration in the Eucharist, 
which consists in reciting the words used in in- 
stitution (more fully words, commemoration, 
or recital ofz.) 1538. i-3. The giving of form 

or order to a thing; orderly arrangement; 
regulation. b. System ; constitution. -1821. 
3. Establishment in a charge or position. a. 
Eccl. In Episcopal churches, the establishment 
of a clergyman m the office of the cure of souls, 
by the bishop or his commissary. In the 
Church of England, the investment of the pre- 
sentee to a living with the spiritual part of his 
benefice. ME, b. Pom, Law. The appoint- 
ment of an heir 1880. t4. Training, instruction, 
education, teaching -1790. fs. Usu. in pL 
a. Elements of instruction ; first principles, b. 
An elementary treatise ; = Institute 3. 
-1800. 6. An established law, custom, usage, 

practice, organization, or other element in the 
political or social life of a people 1551. b. 
colloq, A well-established or familiar practice or 
object 1839. 7. An establishment, organiza- 

tion, or association, instituted for the promo- 
tion of some object, esp. one of public utility, 
religious, charitable, educational, etc. The 
name is often popularly applied to the building 
appropriated to the work of a benevolent or 
educational institution. 1707. b. Often = In- 
stitute sb.^ 4. 1800. 

1. The i of coined money Adam Smith. 3, a. The 
i. by the bishop enables the clerk . . to enter into ^his 
parsonage-house and take his tithes or ecclesiastical 
dues ; but previous to induction he cannot lease them 
1845. The i. of property 1871. b. The pillory 
was a flourishing i. in those days Thackerav. 7. 
The testator leaves 10,000 in charitable legacies to 
various institutions {mod.), b. The Royal I. of Great 
Britain (incorporated 1800); the Smithsonian I. at 
Washington, tJ.S. (1830), etc. 

Institutional (institizz-Jbnal), a. 1617. [f. 
prec. 4* “AL.] i. Of. pertaining to, or origi- 
nated by institution ; having the character of an 
institution ; furnished with institutions, b. Of 
religion: Expressed by means of or taking shape 
in definite institutions, as a church, a hierarchy, 
sacramental ordinances. a. Dealing with or 
pertaining to legal institutes or the elements of 
a subject 1765. 3. Of or pertaining to an organ- 

ized society, or the building in which its work 
is carried on 1882, 

3. The dull monotony of i. life 1896. Henc^ In- 
sUtu’tionalism, the system of institutions ; spec the 
principles of institutional religion ; the system of hous- 
ing people in institutions. Iustitu*tionalist, one 
who writes on legal institutes, or on the elements of 
a science or art. Institu'tionalize v., to render 
institutional; to bring up in an institution. 

Institutionary (institiz^-Jonari), a. 1646. 
[f. as prec. 4- -aryL] ti- Of or pertaining to 
instruction or elements of instruction ; educa- 
tional -1734. 2. Of or pertaining to legal in- 
stitutes 1734. 3. Relating to ecclesiastical 

institution 1814. 4. Of or pertaining to insti- 

tutions 1882. 

Institutive (imstitiwtiv), a. (sifi), 1627. 
[f. as Institute v. 4- -ive.] i. Having the 
quality of instituting ; pertaining to the institu- 
tion of something. t2. Chat acterized by being 
instituted --1651. t3. sb. A person or thing 

that institutes 1644. 

2, An i. decencie Milt. Hence 1 ‘nstitutively adv. 

Institutor (i-nstitiz/tsu). 1546. [a. L. ; cf. 

F. instiiuteur.'] i. One who institutes or 

establishes ; a founder ; an organizer, ta. An 

instructor -1822. 3. U.S. In the American 

Episcopal Church : A bishop, or a presbyter 

acting for him, who institutes a minister into a 

parish or church 1804. So Imstitutress 1786, 

Institu'trix 1706, a female i. 

tInsto‘p, V. [f. In -1 4- Stop v.’] trans* To 

stop, clo^e up. Dryden. 

flnstOTe, V. Also instaur(e. ME. [ad. 

L. instaurare *, OF. instaurer.'] 1. trans. To 

restore, repair, renew ■'I563. 2. To erecti 

establish, institute, commence -1450. 3» To 

furnish, provide, supply ; to store with (of) 

-1633. 


se (man), a (pass), au (l<?zzd). » (c«t). g(rr. ch^. a (ev«). ai (/, p (Fr, eau vie), i (szt). i(?sychd). 9 (what). (g<?t). 
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Instra-tified, ppl a, 1828. [In adv.'\ 
‘Stratified within something else’ (Webster). 
flnstril'Ct, ppL a. 1440. [ad. L. insiructus^ 
pa. pple. of instrusre.l i. Educated, taught, 
informed -1671. 2. Furnished or equipped 

wiih something -1615. 

2. Neither ship L with oars, Nor men Chapman. ^ 

Instruct (instr2?*kt), v. 1477. [f. L. in- 

struct-y instyniers, f. in- (In- 2} + struere to pile 
up, build, etc.; see Steuctuee and cf. F. in- 
struire^ 

L i< inans. To furnish with knowledge or in- 
formation; to teach, educate 1526. tb. To 
teach (a thing) -1670. 2. To apprise, inform 

concerning a particular fact or circumstance 
1500 ; also ‘fnbsoL b. Eng. Law. To give in- 
formation as a client to a solicitor, or as a soli- 
citor to a counsel ; to authorize one to appear 
as advocate 1836. 3. To furnish with authori- 

tative directions as to action 1557. b. U.S. To 
direct (a representative) how to vote, etc.^ 1841. 

1, If we be ignorant, they [the Scriptures] will i. vs 
Bible Trafisl. Pref. 3. A teacher to i. me in latin 
Borrow. 2. Being instructed in the precise time of 
his Nativity, calculates his fortunes Sir T. Herbert. 

3. And she, being before instructed of her mother, 
said, Giue me heere lohn Baptists head in a charger 
Matt. xiv. 8. I instructed him to take two grains 
only of the Digitalis daily iSoo. 

II. f I. {Chio&Y poeL) To put in order; to 
form ; to ‘ inform ’ ; to make ready, prepare, 
equip, furnish -1774. 2. Sc. Law. To furnish 

(a statement) with evidence or proof ; to vouch, 
verify ; to prove clearly 168 r. 

Hence Iiistnfcter, one who instructs (now 
usu. Instructor). Instru'ctible a. (rare), 
open to instruction. 

Instruction (instrz^’kjan). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. insiructionenit f. inst 7 ntereL[ i. The 
action of instructing or teaching ; the imparting 
of knowledge or skill ; education ; f informa- 
tion 1506. 2. The knowledge or teaching 

imparted. With an and pt. An item of know- 
ledge imparted ; a precept, a lesson. ME. ta. 
Information, With an and pi. An item of 
information imparted or acquired, an account, 
a narrative. *-1655. 4- A making known to a 

person what he is required to do ; a direction, 
an order, a mandate. Now usu. pU ME. b. 
Direction given to a solicitor or counsel 1734. 

2. To profit by the instructions of the pulpit 1873. 

4. Some of the company had. ..^lecret i. ..to take^hym 
More. Hence Instru*ctionaI a. of or pertaining 
to i. or teaching? conveying information. 

Instructive (instrz^-ktiv), a, i6ii. [f. L. 
instruct-, ppl. stem (see Instruct v.) + -ive.] 
Having the character or quality of instructing ; 
conveying instruction. , 

Essays and Characters Ironicall and I. J. Stephens 
{title). Hence Instru’ctive-ly adv., -ness. 
Instructor (instr2?*kt9i). 1460. [a. L., f. in'- 
struereP^ One who instructs ; a teacher. b. 
spec, in Amer. colleges : A college teacher in- 
ferior in rank to a professor. So Instru’ctress, 
t-trice, a female i. j alsoyf^. 

Instrument (imstraJ^ment), si. ME. [a.F., or 
ad. L. instrumentum, f. tnstruere to instruct.] i . 
A thing with or through which something is done 
or effected ; a means. b. A person made use 
of by another person or being, for the accom- 
plishment of a purpose (cf. tool) ME. 2. A 
tool, implement, weapon. (Now usu. dist. 
from a tool, as being used for more delicate 
work or for artistic or scientific purposes.] 
ME. fb. collect. Apparatus. (A Latinism.) 
Milt. 3. spec. A contrivance for producing 
musical sounds ME. (in early 19th cent, spec. 
the pianoforte]. t4. A part of the body hav- 
ing a special fiinction ; an organ -1718. 5. 

Law, A formal legal document whereby a right 
is created or confirmed, or a fact recorded ; a 
formal writing of any kind, as an agreement, 
deed, charter, or record, drawn up and exe- 
cuted in technical form 1483. 

I. The Gods are iust, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague vs Siiaks. Among the 
Tai tars.. cattle are the instruments of commerce 
Adam Smith. b. God used him as an i. to reform 
his Church Bsamhall, a. Threshing instruments 
161 r, Instiuments of torture 1843. Mathematical 
instruments iptodl). b. Much L of war Milt. P. R. 
III. 388, 3. I am a mynstrell as thou seest here by 

myne instrumentes Ln. Berksrs. 

lastniment (i'nsWm^nt), t}. 1719. [f. 


prec. sb.] 1. Law. a. To draw up an 
instrument (see prec. 5). b. trans. To petition 
by means of an instrument. 2. Mus. To ar- 
range or score (a piece of music) for instruments, 
esp. for an orchestra 1822. 

Iiistrtiinental (mstr2!fme*ntS.l). ME. [a. F., 
ad. med.L, instmmenfalis\ see Instrument 
sb. and -AL.] 

A. adj. 1, Of the nature of or serving as an 

instrument or means. b. Serving well for the 
purpose; useful; effective, efficient. Now 
rare or Ols. 1602. 2. Of, pertaining to, per- 

formed with, or arising from a material instru- 
ment ; due to the instrument (as i. error) 1644. 

3, Of music : Performed on, or composed for, 
an instrument or instruments. (Opp. to vocal!) 
1509. b. Of the nature of, or belonging to, a 
musical instrument (rare) 1683. t4. Old 

Physiol. Serving for some special vital function ; 

I organic -1607. 5. Gram. The name of a case 
; in Sanskrit, Slavonic, 'etc., denoting that with 
or by which something is done 1806. 

! 1. I, in bringing about revolutions Butler, b. The 
Head is not more Natiue to the Heart, The Hand 
more Instrumental! to the Mouth Shaks. 2. To 
have recourse to i. aids Herschel. 3. Rare music, 
vocal and i. Evelyn, b. The nightingale, breathes 
such sweet loud music out of her little i. throat 
Walton. 

B. sb. fi. That which is instrumental; an 

instrument, means -1643, fa. A bodily organ 
-1564. 3. Gram, The instrumental case, the 

* ablative of the instrument * 1806. 

Hence Instrumentalist, a performer of i. music 
(opp. to vocalis^ 1823. ^ I-nstrumentadity, the 
quality or condition of being i. ; agency; (with pll) a 
means, an agency. Instruinentaliza‘tion, (mere) 
execution of music on an instrument 1872. ftnstru- 
me'ntalize v. to make i. to some end 1594 ; to make 
an instrument of ; to measure by means of instruments. 
Instrume*ntally adv, in an i. manner; as an instru- 
ment or means 1^81 ; by an instrument or means ; with 
or upon a musical instrument 1716; in the instru- 
mental case 1846. flnstrume-xitalness, instrumen. 
i tality, 

flnstnimentary (instr^memtari), a. 1564. 
[f. Instrument + -ary.] i. = Instrumen- 
tal a, I. —1657. 2. = Instrumental a, 4. 

-1638. 

Instrmnentation (imstr^ment^-Jsn). 1845. 
[a. F.; see Instrument v. and -ation.] i. 
Mus. The composition or arrangement of 
music for instruments, esp. for an orchestra ,* 
orchestration. Ifb, Erron. used for : Playing 
on instruments (with reference to style) 1856. 
2. The use of a scientific, surgical, or other in- 
strument 1874. 3. Operation, or provision, of 

instruments or means; instrumental agency, 
instriiraentallty 1858. 

t. The cantatas . . possess . . an i. far more brilliant and 
spirited 1845. 2. The first principle of 1 in the ui ethra 
is to avoid the use of force Van Buren, 3. If I am 
caught, whether by your i. or not [etc.] 1883. 

Instnime-ntist. rare. [f. Instrument + 
-1ST.] Instnimentalist. Douland. 
flnstyle, v. 1596. [f. In- 2 + Style si. or 
t/.] trans. To style, denominate -i7S9* 
Insuavity (inswsewiti). rare. 1621. [ad. L. 
insuavitas; see IN-^ and Suavity.] Lack 
of suavity or sweetness ; unpleasantness. 
Insubjection (ins^bdge'kjsn). rare. i8i8. 
[In- ®.] Want of subjection ; the state of not 
being subject to authority or control. 
Insubmergible (insi^maudgiNl), a. 1808. 
[In- 3] That cannot be submerged or sunk 
under water. So InsubmeTsible a. 
Insubmi'ssion. rare. 1828. [In- 3.] Want 
of submission ; insubordination. Webster. 
Insubmi’ssive, a. 1841. [In- 3,] Not ; 
submissive ; unyielding to power or authority ; 
unsubmissive. 

Insubordinate (ins^^udinA), a. (si!) 
1849. [IN-^] I. Not subordinate; not 

obedient to the orders of superiors. q, 

One wha is insubordinate 1886. Hence In- 
suboTdinately adv. 

Insubordination (ins^b^idin^-Jsn). 1790. 
[In-®.] The fact or condition of being insub- 
ordinate ; resistance to or defiance of authority ; 
disobedience. 

Insubstantial (inswbstaemjSl), a. 1607. 
[ad. late and med.L. insulstaniialis, f. m- 
(IN-®) + sulstantialis!\ x. Not existing in 


substance; not real; non-substantial 1610. 3 . 
Void of substance ; not of stout or solid sub- 
stance. Also p£. 

I. This insubstantiall Pageant Temp, iv, l 155. 
Hence Insubstantia'Hty, unsubstantiality. 
•f-filStfCCate, V. rare. 1623. [f. L. insuccare, 
prop, insucare, f. in- (In-®) + svccus, suciis 
juice; see -ate®.] trans. To soak, steep. 
(Diets.) So f Insucca'tion, the action of soak- 
ing or steeping. 

msuccess (inss^se’s). 1646. [In- 3.] 
Want of success. So flnsucce'ssfal a. 
Insucken (rns 27 k n), Sc. Law. 1546. [f. 
In prep. + SuCKEN.l Situated within a certain 
sucken or jurisdiction having its own mill ; 
astricted to a certain mill. 

Imsue, obs. f. Ensue. 

Insuetude (i*nsw2ii«d). rare. [ad. L. m- 
suetudo (post-cL), f. insueius unaccustomed,] 
The quality of not being in use. Landor. 
Insufferable (instrfarab’l), a. 1533. [lN- 3 .] 
Not sufferable ; intolerable, unbearable. 

A vain Person is the most i. Creature living in a 
well-bred Assembly Steele, Hence Insu'fferably 
adv. 

Iasufficience(ms:pfif&s). ISo^rare. ME. 
[a. OF. ins-ufficience, ad. late L. insufficientia ; 
see next and -ence.] = Insufficiency, 
Insufficiency (ins2?fi'Jensi). 1488. [ad. late 
L. insufficientia, f. insufficientem ; see next and 
-ENCY.J I. Of a person : Inability to fulfil 
lequirements ; incapacity, incoinpetence. Obs. 
or arch. Also with an and//. 2. Of a thing: 
Deficiency, inadequacy 1488. 3. Physical in- 

capacity or impotence; inability of a bodily 
organ to do its work 1714, 

I. A due sense of his ov n faults and in'^ufficiencies 
1773. 2. An i of data Chai meks. 3. The marriage 
afterwards being declared Null, by Reason of his I. 

Insufficient (inszifi'Jent), a. ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. L, insufficientem ; see In- ® and SuFFl- 
‘ CiENT.] Not sufficient, ti* Of a person : Of 
inadequate ability ; unfit ; incompetent -1657, 

2. Of a thing : Deficient in force, quality, or 
amount ; inadequate 1494. 

1. Some of those that were ministers were much t. 
Bacon. Hee is i. in lands 1620. 2. But a single 

hand is i. for such a harvest Dryden. Hence In- 
snflEL'cientdy adv., t-ness. » 

Insufflate w. 1657. [f. L. in- 

suffiat-, insuffiare (post-cl.), f. i 7 i- (IN- ^ + suf- 
flare to blow upon.] i. trans. To blow or 
breathe in. Evelyn, h. spec. To breathe upon 
catechumens, or on the w'ater of baptism. 2. 
Med. To blow (air, gas, etc.) into some open- 
ing of the body ; to treat by insufflation 1670. 
Hence Insuffla*tor, a contrivance for insufflat- 
ing. 

Insufflation 1580. [ad. L. 

insufflationem (post-cl.) ; see prec.] i. The 
action of blowing or breathing on or into 1621. 
b. spec. Blowing or breathing upon a person 
or thing to symbolize the influence of the Holy 
Spirit and the expulsion of evil spirits ; a rite 
of exorcism used in some churches 1580. 2. 

The blowing or breathing (<?/ something) in; 
in Med. of air, etc. into the lungs, or of gas, 
vapour, or powder into or on some part of the 
body 1823. 3. The condition of being inflated 
1866. 

finsui’table, rare. 1612. [In- 3.] Un- 
suitable -1692. Hence tlnsuitabi’lity, 
{{Insula (rnswU). PI. 1832. [L., an 
island, etc.] i. Rom. Antiq. A block of build- 
ings ; a square or space mapped out or divided 
off, 2. Anat. a. The central lobe of the 
cerebrum; the lobule of the corpus striatum or 
Sylvian fissure, the Island of Reil. b. A term 
applied to a clot of blood floating in serum. 
1886. 

Insular (rnsizHii), a. (si!) 1611. [ad. L. 
insularis, f. insula ; see -AR ^.] ii Of or per- 
taining to an island; inhabiting or situated on 
an island. 2. Of the nature of an island ; com- 
posing or forming an island 1662. Also transf, 

3. Having the characteristic traits of islanders; 
esp. isolated ; self-contained ; narrow or pre- 
judiced in feelings, ideas, or manners 1775. 4« 
sb. An inhabitant of an island 1744. 

I, Our i. feuds Burke. The west coasts of continents 
enjoy i. . .climates R. H. Scott. 3. The penury of I 
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conversation Johksox. Witiioat ceasing to be English, 
he has escaped from being i. Loweu-. Hence I’H- 
srilari sm, the qtiality of being i. ; esp. narrowness 
of ideas, feelings, or outiook. I*nsiilarly var. 
I'nsulaxy a. and s6, (now rare or OSs.) 1535. 
Insolarity (insi«lse*nti). 1755. [f. prec. + 
-ITY. ] I. The state or condition of being an 
island, or of being surrounded by water 1790, 
3, The condition of living on an island ; hence, 
narrowness of mind or feeling, contractedness 
of view 1755. 

I. The i. of Britain was first showm by Agricola, 
who sent his fleet round it Pixkkrtos. z. The pro- 
verbial i. of the average Briton E.^l Dunmore. 
Insulate (rnsitJfl/t), a. Xow rare, 1712. 
[ad. L. insulaius, f. insula \ see -ATE 2 2. j | 
Detached, isolated, insulated. I 

Insulate v. 1538. [f. L. insula \ 

+ -ATe3, or insulatus adj.J 1 . tram. To | 
make into an island by surrounding with water ; i 
to convert into an island. 2. iransf, andyf^. I 
To cause (a thing, person, etc.) to stand de-| 
tached from its surroundings ; to separate i 
from the rest; to place apart ; to isolate 1785. 
3. Electr. and Heat. To cut off or isolate from 
conducting bodies by the interposition of non- 
conductors, so as to prevent the passage of 
electricity or heat 1755. t4* Chem. and Fkys. 

To free from combination with other elements ; 
to isolate -1834. 

I. Trent.. turneth aside his streame Northward. - 
and so almost insulateth or encompasseth Burton 
Holland. Phr. Insulating stools one with glass 
legs, or other non-conducting supports, to i. a body 
placed on it. 

Insulated (i-nsiil^kited), ///. u:. 1727- [f. 
prec. + -ED ^ J I. Made into an island ; sur- 
rounded by water 1776. a. iransf. and 
Placed or standing apart ; separated from 
intercourse with others ; solitary, isolated 1727, 
3. Electrically cut off from (the earth or other 
conducting bodies) by being surrounded with 
non-conductors 1791. 

X I, pyramidal hills Pennant. An i. life Cowper. 
Lis^ation (insiwl^ jbn). 1798. [f. Insu- 
late V. ; see -ation.J i. The action of in- 
sulating; the fact or condition, of being in- 
sulated ; Conor, an insulated object, 3. The 
action of insulating electrically or physically ; 
the condition of being isolated by non-conduc- j 
tors so as to prevent the passage of electricity | 
or heat 1822. b. concr. Insulating material 1870. ! 
Insulator (rnsiz^kitai). 1801. [f. Insulate 
V. ; see -or.] One who or that which in- 
sulates; spec, a contrivance, usu. of glass or 
porcelain, for supporting or carrying telegraph- 
wires without carrying off the current. 

Insulin (rnsialin). 1922, [f. L. insula is\t\ 
+ -IN 1.] Pharm, A drug extracted from the 
islets ot Langerhans in the pancreas, used in 
the treatment of diabetes. 

IrisU'lse, a. Now rare. 1609. [ad. L. in- 
sulsust f. in.- (In-®) witty, lit. salted, f, 
(nit.) sal salt.] i. Lacking wit or sense; dull, 
stupid; absurd. 3. lit. Tasteless, insipid 1675, 
IhsU’lsity. Now rare. 1633, [ad. L. in- 
snlsitas] see prec.] The quality of being in- 
sulse ; stupidity, senselessness. Milton, 
Insult (rns»It), sb, 1603. [a. F. insult^ 
now insultey or ad. late L. insultus, f. in- (In- 2] 

+ salius leap ; cf. next.] i. An act, or the 
action, of attacking or assailing ; attack, 
assault, onset (lit. and /ig.). arch. fb. Mil. 
An open and sudden attack, without prepara- 
tions. 3, An act, or the action, of insisting (in 
sense 1 or 2 of vb.) ; injuriously contemptuous 
speech or action ; an affront 1671. fa. The 
act of leaping upon ; * covering h Dryden, 
a. The ruthless sneer that i. adds to grief Savage. 
Phr. To add insult to injury. 

Insult (ins»*lt), 1570. [ad. L. insultare 
to leap at or on, etc. Cf. F. insulter.'] f i. intJ‘. 
To manifest arrogant or scornful delight by 
speech or behaviour; to exult proudly or con- 
temptuously ; to vaunt, glory, triumph -1857. 3. 
trans. To assail with scornful abuse or offensive 
disrespect ; to offer indignity to ; to affront, 
outrage 1620, tS- intr. To make an attack or 
assault (tit. and figl) -1670. 4, trans. To 

attack, assault, assail (now only fig. in general 
sense), fb, spec. (MUl\ To attack openly and 
suddenly without preparations. 1697. fs. intr. 
To leap wantonly. Gaule. 


r. They know how, The Lyon bein^ dead euen 
Hares i- Daniel. The Dutch do mightily i. of their 
victory Pepys. Whilst the infidel, .insults over their 
credulous fears Paley. 2. Whatever the canting 
Roundhead had regarded with reverence was insulted 
Macaulay, 4. Having no Fleet at Sea, the Portu- 
gneze insulted his Sea-coasts 1727. Hence Insudt- 
able a, {rare), capable of being insulted. Insudter. 
Insultingly adv. 

Insultation ‘fnszzlt^i'Jan). Obs. or arch. 
1513* [a. F., or ad. L, insultaiionem. Com- 

mon in 17th c.] I. The action, or an act, of 
insulting (in sense i or 2 of vb.) ; injuriously 
contemptuous speech or behaviour; insult. 
t2. Attack, assault -1657. 
finsultment. [f. Insult v. -i- -ment.] 
The action of insulting; contemptuous tri- 
umph ; insult. Cymb. iii. v. 145. 
f Insu*me, v. 1675. [f. In- + L. sumere ; 
cf. assume^ etc.] trans. To take in, absorb 
-1^3. So tlnsu'mption, absorption, 
f !i Msuper, in super (insiM-psi), adv. 1624. 
[L. , f. in in +5«;)5rabove.] Over; to stand in super, 
to stand over as a balance or unsettled claim. 
Insuperable (insiz2*p9raVl), a. (sbl) ME. 
[ad. L. imuperabilis, i, in- (IN- ®) 4 - snperare 
to overcome. Cf. obs. F. insuperable, j ^ i. 
That cannot be overcome ; unconquerable, in- 
vincible. Ohs. or merged in 3. 3. That can- 
not be surmounted or passed over i 65 o. 3. 

fig. Of difficulties, etc. : That cannot be got 
over or overcome ; invincible ; insurmountable 
1657. 4, Unsurpassable. Ruskin. 

I. Invincible soldiers, and appointed with armes i. 
Holland. *. I. highth of loftiest shade, Cedar, and 
Pine, and Firr Milt. AX. iv. 138. 3. His i. dis- 

inclination to entering into holy orders 1744. Hence 
Insu perabPHty, Insu*perableiiess, the quality 
of being i. Insu’perably adv. 

Insupportable (ins^poautabT), a. 1530. [a. 
F., or ad. eccl. L. insupporfabilisfi. in- (In-®) 
+ s2ipportare\ see Supportable.] i. That 
cannot be supported; unendurable; unbear- 
able. b. Unjustifiable, indefensible 1649. ta. 
That cannot be sustained ; irresistible -1697. 

X. I. Insolence Cowley, distress 1791. a. He gan 
advaunce With huge force and L majme Spenskr. 
Hence InsuppoTtableness. InsuppoTtably 
Insupposable (ins^pou'zabl), a. 1668. 
[In- ®.] That cannot be supposed, 
losuppressible (ins^pre*sxbT), a. i6io. 
[In-®.] That cannot be suppressed; irre- 
pressible. Hence InsTippre*ssibly adv. 
lusuppressive (ins:^pre’siv), a. rare. 1601. 
[In-®.] Insuppressible. Jul. C. 11. i. 134. 
Insurable (mju«*rabT), a. 1810. [f. In- 
sure V. + -ABLE.] Capable of being, or 
proper to be, insured; sufficient to form a 
ground for insurance. Insurabi-lity. 
insurance (inJusTans). 1553. [Var. of en- 
sura 7 ice (a. OF. enseurance), with In- ^ for En-^.] 
f I, The action or a means of insuring or making 
certain -1788. fs. == Assurance 3. 1706. fa. 
Betrothal, engagement to marry. Udall. 4. 
Comm. The act or system of insuring property, 
life, eta ; a contract by which the one party 
undertakes, in consideration of a payment 
(called a premium), to secure the other against 
pecuniary loss, by payment of a sum of money 
in the event of destruction of or damage to pro- 
perty (as by disaster at sea, fire, etc.), or of the 
death or disablement of a person ; the depart- 
ment of business which deals vrith such con- 
tracts. Also called Assurance (and in 17th c. 
occas. ensurance). 1651. 

Assurance, the earlier term, is now rarely used of 
marine, fire, or accident insurance, and is retained in 
Great Britain in the nomenclature and use of most 
life insurance companies. But in general popular 
use, insurance is the prevalent term, 
b. The sum paid for insuring ; the premium 
x666. c. The amount for which property or 
life is insured X838. d. The act or system of 
insuring employed persons against sickness or 
unemployment, esp. in accordance with the 
Acts of 1911 and 1920* 5. attrih., as i. com- 
pany, policy, etc. 1651. 

4. Money was taken up upon bottomary and i., and 
the ship left by the master and seamen upon rocks 
where, .she must perishPEpys. Hence tinsu'rancer, 
one who gives i. or assurance: one who insures or 
makes sure. 

Insurant. 1858. [f. Insure -ant 1.] 
One who effects or obtains an insurance. 


1 Insure v. 1440. [Var. of En- 

" SURE (with In- 2 for En -^).1 ti, trans. To 
\ make (a person) sure (of a thing) -1686. fs. 
[ Ensure 2, 3. --1560. 3. Comm. To secure 

. the payment of a sum of money in the event of 

■ loss of or damage to property (esp. by casualty 

■ at sea, by fire, etc.), or of the death or disable- 
ment of a person, in consideration of the pay- 
ment of a premium and observance of certain 

1 conditions ; to effect an insurance upon. Said 
• either of the person who pays the premium, or 
of the office or underwriters \vho undertake the 
risk. For the latter many offices and writers 
prefer assure (esp. in reference to life insurance). 
1635. b. absol. or intr. To undertake insur- 
ance risks ; to effect an insurance 1651. 4. 

trans. To make certain, to secure, to guarantee 
(some thing, event, etc.) 1681. 5. To make 

safe, to secure (against, from) 1724.^ 

3. As much more insured upon his ship and goods 
as they were worth Pi i-ys. To i. his House Addison. 
a life 18S3. c. (Cf. Insurance 4d). 4. An ardour 
which could hardly fail to i. success Buckle, $. The 
evidence of trials past does not i. them against trials 
that may come 1S64. 

Insurer (injus-roj). 1638. [f. Insure + 
-ER^.] One who or that which insures; esp. 
Comm. One who contracts, for a premium, to 
indemnify a person against losses ; an under- 
writer. Also called Assurer (Assuror). 
Insurge (insi^udg), v. Now rare. 1523, 
[ad. L. insurgere, f. in- (In- 2) 4. surgere to 
rise.] fi. intr. To arise, spring up -1576. 
ta. To rise in opposition against ; to make in- 
surrection, revolt “I610. 3. trans. To stir up ; 

to raise in insurrection. Obs. exc. as nonce- 
wd. 1796. 

Insurgent (insoud^ent). 1765. [ad. L. in- 
surgentem, i 7 isurgere\ see prec. and -ENT.] 

A. adj. I. Rising in active revolt. Also fig. 
1814. 2. Of the sea or a flood Surging up or 
rushing in 1849. 

X. The i. barons 1845. z. The broad volume of the 
i. Nile M. Arnold. 

B. sb. One who rises in revolt against con- 
stituted authority; a rebel who is not recog- 
nized as a belligerent 1765. 

The colonial insurgents 1812. Hence InsuTgence, 
a rising, revolt, InsuTgency, the quality or state 
of being L 

Insurmountable (inswmau*ntab’l), a. 
1696. [In- ®.] That cannot be surmounted, 
overcome, or passed over. 

This difficulty is i. Locke. Hence Insurjnount- 
abi’Hty, Insurmoirntableness. Insurmonnt- 
ably adv. 

Insurrection (insfe’kjsn). 1459. [s- 
ad. rare L. imm'recHonem, f. insurgere ; see IN- 
suRGE.] I. The action of rising in arms or 
open resistance against established authority 
I or governmental restraint ; with pi., an armed 
I rising, a revolt ; an incipient or limited rebel- 
lion. Also fig. a. Upheaval. Ruskin. 

1. He [Jack Cade]., wrote letters to many Citees-. 
to have made a comon i. 1459. Insurrections are 
generally wrong; revolutions are alway^right Buckle. 
fig. It is not the insurrections of ignorance that are 
dangerous, but the revolts of intelligence Lowell- 
Hence Insurre'ctional a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of i. Insurre'ctionary a. insurrectional ; 
addicted to i. InsuiTe’ctionist, one who takes 
part in an i., or who advocates revolt against authority. 

Insusceptible (ins^se*ptibT), a. 1603. 
[In-®.] Not susceptible; not able or apt to 
receive impressions; not liable to be affected 
by something or in some way. 

I. of mutation Holland, to the infection of the small- 
pox 1808. I. or, as I may call them, not poisonable 
people MacCormac. Hence Insusceptibrlity, So 
Insusce'ptive a. 

tlnsus]^*ct(ed, a. 1606. [In- 3 .] Un- 
suspected -1646. 

Insusurra*tion. rare. 1614. [ad. L. in- 
susurrationem, f. insusurrare, f. in- (IN-^) + 
susurrare to whisper.] A whispering in the 
ear ; an insinuation -1653, 

Inswathe, var. of En swathe v. 

In't, arch, abbrev. of in it. I'n't, i*nt, obs. 
abbrev. of isn't, is not. 

Intablature, obs. f. Entablature. 

Intact (intse'kt), a. 1450. [ad. L. iniacius^ 
f, in- (In-®) + tactus, tangere.'\ Untouched; 
kept or left entire ; unblemished ; unimpaired, 
■flnta'ctible, a. [In- 3 .] next. (Diets.) 
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Inta'Ctile, a, rare. 1659, [ad. L. iniactilis ; 
see iN-s and Tactile.] Not tactile; in- 
tang:ible. 

Intagliated (intse-ly^Ued), ppL a. 1782. 
ff. It. mtagliaio^ intagliare to engrave (f. 

(lN> 2 ) -r tagliare to cut) -f -ED 1.] Carved on 
the surface ; engraved in or as in intaglio. ^ 

II Intaglio (intse-ly^), sb. PL intaglios, 
rarely intagli (inta'lyz). Also erron. tintaglia ; 
pi. -as. 16^. [It., = engraving, engraved 

work, a carving (pi. iniagh), f. iniaghare ; see 
prec.] I. A figure or design incised or en- 
graved; a cutting or engraving in stone or 
other hard material. Also fig. and iransfi b. 
The process or art of carving or engraving in a 
hard material ; incised carving ; the condition 
or fact of being incised. Chiefly in phr. in 
iniaglio, as opp. to in relievo or in relief. 
Also fig. 1762. 3. Anjrthing ornamented with 
incised work % esp. an incised gem. Opp. to 
cameo. 1654. b. A countersunk die 1825. 
Hence Inta'gKo v. trans. to engrave with a 
sunk pattern or design ; to execute in i. 

Int^> obs. f. Entail sb. and v. 

Intake Chiefly Sc. and dial. 

1523. [In adv. ; cf. take in. Take v."] i. 
The act of taking in from outside; the 
quantity taken in 1808. a. (Chiefly n, dial.) 
An inclosure 1523. 3, The place where water 

is taken into a channel or pipe 1559. 4. 

Mining. The airway of a mine. Also atirib. 
1851. 5. A narrowing or abrupt contraction 

made in the width of a tube, a stocking, etc. ; 
the point at which this is made 1808. 

a. When horses in the sunburnt i. stood Wordsw, 
flntaTcdnated, a. [f. medX. iniaminatus, 
iniaminare + -ED ^,] Uncontaminated, un- 
corrupted, pure. Wood. 

Intangible (intasmd^ibl), a. 1640. [ad. 
med.L, intangibilisy f. in- (IN-^) + L. tangi- 
bilis Tangible.] Not tangible ; incapable of 
being touched ; not cognizable by the sense of 
touch; impalpable. Alsoy?^. 

This wonderful i. aether Tyndali, Hence In- 
ta ngibi'lity, -tangibleness. Intangibly adv. 
tlnta*ngle, etc., obs. ff. Entangle, etc. 
•f-Inta'Stable, tz. [In-S.] Incapable of being 
tasted. Grew. 

Integer (rntz^dgoi). 1509. [a. L., f. in- 
(In-®) + iag-^ teg-, root of tangere to touch. 
Cf. Entire,] 

A. adj. (Now rare or Ohsl\ fr. Whole, 
entire, Wolsey. ta. Marked by moral in- 
tegrity ; upright. Vicars. 3- Math. ;=: In- 
tegral A. 4 a. 1660. 

3. A whole or i. number Hutton, 

B, sh. I. Math. A number or quantity denot- 

ing one or more whole things or units ; a whole 
number or undivided quantity. Opp. to frac- 
tion. 1571. a. A particular quantity of any 
kind (as money, weight, etc.) taken as the unit 
of measurement. Now rare or Ohs. X822. 3. 

gen. A whole or entire thing or entity 1848. 

2. The Carat serves as the 1 . 1868. 

Integrable (i-nt^grabT), a, 1727. [f. L. 

integrare to make whole + -able.] Capable 
of being integrated (see Integrate v. 2, 3). 
Hence Imtegrabi’lity. 

Integral (imt^lgral). 1551. [ad. late L. in- 
tegralist f. integr-\ see INTEGER and -al.] 

A. akj. 1. Of or pertaining to a whole. Said 
of a part or parts : Belonging to or making up 
an integral whole ; constituent, component ; 
spec, necessary to the completeness of the whole, 
a. Made up of component ppts \yhich together 
constitute a unity ; in Logic, said of a whole 
consisting of or divisible into parts actually 
(not merely mentally) separable, rare or Ohs, 
exc. in techn. use. 1588. 3. Having no part 

or element lacking; unbroken, whole, entire, 
complete. Now somewhat rare. 1611. 4. 

Math. a. Consisting of a whole number or un- 
divided quantity ; not fractional, or not involv- 
ing a fraction 1658, b. Relating to, or involv- 
ing integrals; obtained by, belonging to, or 
proceeding by integration 1727. 

I. The arms, legs, etc. are integral parts ; body and 
soul essential parts of a man Chambers. 3. Excerpta 
of Writers whose i. works are lost for ever Mathias. 
Repent with an i... repentance Jer. Taylor. 4. b. 
Integral calculus i the calculus of integrals; that 
branch of the infinitesimal calculus which deals with 


the finding and properties of integrals of functions, 
aUo used to include the solution of difierential equa- 
tions, and parts of the theory of functions, etc. 

B. sb. I. Something entire or undivided ; a 
whole. Obs, exc. as transf. from 3 = total sum. 
1620. fa. An integral part or element ; a con- 
stituent, component -1685. 3. Math. 

a. (of a function) : That quantity of which the given 
function is the differential or differential coefficient ; 
so called because it may be regarded as the whole 
sum of a series of consecutive values assumed by an 
infinitesimal function (differential) of the variable 
while the latter changes continuously from any one 
value to any other. When such limits of variation 
fixed or determinate, it is called a definite i. An 
i. is denoted by the sign J (orig. a long s, for L. summa 
sum) ; in a definite L the inferior and superior limits 
are indicated at the bottom and top of the sign, thus 

J'^. b. (of a differential equation, or a system of 

such equations) ; An equation or system of equations 
from which the given equation or system can be 
derived by differentiation. 1727. 

Iiitegrality (int^grsediti). 1611. [f. late L; 
Integra Hs Integral; see -ity. Cf. F. in- 
tigraliti.l The condition of being integral ; 
wholeness, entirety, completeness. 

Integrally adv. 1471. [f. as 

prec. + -Ly 2 .] In an integral manner; as a 
whole; entirely. 

Integrant (i-ntigrant), a. {shl) 1637. [ad. 
L. iniegrantem, integrare\ see Integrate z/.] 
Of parts : = Integral A. i. a. sb. That 
which integrates ; a component 1824. 

I. The Church consisteth of two i, parts, wjs. Pastors 
and Sheepe Gillespie. 

Integrate (imtzgr/t), a. 1485. [ad. L. in- 
tegratus\ see next,] = Integral A. 2, 3. 
jCntegrate (i-nt/gr^fit), v. 1638. [f. L. in- 
tegrat-, integrare to mskQ'wh.olQ.'l i. trans. 
To render entire or complete; to make up (a 
whole) ; said of the parts or elements. ? Obs. 
b. To complete (what is imperfect) by the 
addition of the necessary parts 1675. a. To 
combine (parts or elements) into a whole 1802. 
3. Math. To find or calculate the integral of ; 
see Integral B. 3. Also absol. to perform 
the operation of integration. 1727. b. transf, 
^.TA fig . ; spec, to indicate or register the mean 
value, or the total sum of all the portions or 
elements, of some physical quantity 1864.^ 

X. The particular doctrines which i. Christianity 
Chillingw.’ b. The fragmentary contribution of 
one being integrated by the fiagmentary contributions 
of others Db Quincey. 3. b. Iniegraiing spectro- 
scope, a spectroscope in which ffie slit receives light 
from all parts of a luminous object and blends it all 
together to form a single united spectrum ; opp. to 
analysing spectroscope. Hence I'ntegprative a. in- 
t^rating: tending to i. 

lategration (intz'gr^-Jon). 1620. [ad. L. in- 
tegrationem (in L. only in sense ‘renewal, 
restoration to vrholeness ’),] The action or 
process of integrating. i. The making up of 
a whole by adding together or combining the 
separate parts or elements; a making whole or 
entire, (Often opp. to differentiation.) 3. 
Math. The operation of finding the integral of 
a given function or equation; the inverse of 
differentiation 1727. 

a. /, hy parts : i. by means of the formula ^udv s= 
uv—^vdu, where u and v are any functions of the 
same variable. Constant ofii , : an arbitrary constant 
which must be added to get the complete expression 
for an integral. Sign ofi.x the sign J denoting an 
integral (see Integral B. 3 a). 

Integrator (inti'gTijitoi). 1879. [a.L., f. m- 
tegrarel) One who or that which integrates ; 
spec, an instrument for indicating or registering 
the total amount or mean value of some physical 
quantity, as area, temperature, etc. ; see In- 
tegrate V. 3 b. 

Integripallial (int/gripse*lial), a. Also 
integro-. 1862. [f. L. integri-, comb. f. integer 
+ pallium cloak + -AL. The form integro- 
is not analogical.] Zool. Having the pallial 
line not broken or indented; applied to a 
division of lamellibranchiate molluscs, in which 
the siphons are small or absent. Also Inte- 
gripa’lUate a. (Opp. to sinupallial, -aie.) 
Integrity (inte*griti). 1450. [ad. L. in^ 
tegritas, f. integer, integr. whole, INTEGER.] 
1. The condition of having no part or element 
wanting; unbroken state ; material wholeness, 
I completeness, entirety, a. Unimpaired or un- 
I corrupted state; original perfect condition* 


soundness 1450. 3. ta. Innocence, sinlessness 
-1678. b. Soundness of moral principle; the 
character of uncomipted virtue; uprightness, 
honesty, sincerity 1548. ^ ^ 

I. The walls were standing .. though not in their 1. 
1870. 2. He did but restore the law to her integritie 

1561. 3. b. Better is the poore that walketh in his 

i., then he that is peruerse in his lippes, and is a foole 
Frav. xix. I. 

tlnteguina'tioii, rare. 1803, [Short for 
iniegumentation.l The formation of integu- 
ments -1828. 

Integument (inte'gi^ment), 16 rr. [ad, 
L. integumenium covering, f. integerel) That 
with which anything is covered, enclosed, or 
clothed; spec, the natural covering or invest- 
ment of the body, or of some part or organ, of 
an animal or plant; a skin, shell, husk, rind, 
etc. Hence Integume’ntal a. of or belonging 
to the i. ; Integiune-utary a. integumental, of 
the nature of an i. ; cutaneous. Integumenta*- 
tion (rari), the action of covering or condition 
of being covered with an i. 

Intellect (i-ntelekt). ME. [ad. L. intellec- 
tus {u stem), f. ppl. stem of intellegere; see In- 
telligent.] I. That faculty, or sum of 
faculties, of the mind or soul by which one 
knows and reasons (excluding sensation, and 
sometimes imagination ; dist. from feeling and 
will) ; power of thought ; understanding, Rare- 
ly in reference to the lower animals. 2. transf. 
fa. An intellect embodied ; an ‘ intelligence 
a spirit, b. Intellect embodied; also, intellec- 
tual persons collectively. 1602. 3. pi. Intel- 

lectual powers ; ‘ wits ‘ senses Now arch. 
or vulgar. 1698. 4. That which one is to 

understand by something ; the sense, purport 
(of a word or passage) -1588. 

1. Hath Bullingbrooke Depos’d thine I. ? Shaks. 2. 
It walked the town awhile, Numbering good intellects 
Milt. 3. A man of sound intellects Smollett. 4. I 
will looke againe on the i. of the Letter L.L.L. 
iv. ii. 137. 

Imtellected, a. rare. 1791. [f. prec, + 
-ED 2.1 Endowed with intellect. 
Intelle'Ctible, a. 1557. [ad. med.L. in- 
teUeciihilis.'] fa. = INTELLECTIVE t. b. 
= Intelligible 3. 

Intellection (intele’kjan). 1449. [ad. late 
and med.L. intellecHooiem, f. intellegere', see 
Intelligent,] i. The action or process of 
understanding simple apprehension 1614. 
b. (with pi.) A particular act of understand- 
ing ; occas., the permanent result of such an 
act ; a conception, notion, idea 1579. tc. The 
faculty of understanding ; intellect -1797. fd. 
Understanding, information -1509. fa. Gram. 
and Rhet. The figure Synecdoche -1553. 
Intellective (intele*ktiv), 3. 1477. [ad. late 
L. intelleciivus, f. intellect-, mtellegere + -IVE, 
Cf. F. intellectifl i. Having the faculty of un- 
derstanding; possessed of intellect. Applied, 
after Aristotle, to one of the parts of the soul 
^ 4 ^®* t®* - Intellectual a. 3 b 
-1632. 3. = Intellectual A. 1. 1477. f 4. 

= INTELLECTIBLE b -1656. 

I. The Greek philosophers acknowledged several 
kinds of the nutritive, the sensitive, and the i. 
Mill. Hence Intelle'ctively adv. 
latellectnal (intele*ktizz|fil). ME. [ad. L. 
intelleciualts, f. intellectus INTELLECT.] 

A. adj. I* Of, or belonging to, the intellect 
or understanding. b. That appeals to or en- 
gages the intellect 1834. fa. Apprehensible 
or apprehended only by the intellect; non- 
material, spiritual; ideal -1711. _f 3 « Charac- 
terized by or possessing intellection or under- 
standing; intelligent -1797. b. Possessing 
a high degree of understanding; given to 
pursuits that exercise the intellect 1819. 

I Easy Credulity, which is the third cause of In- 
teliectuall slavery 1634- b* The more I branches of 
warfare Freeman. 3. Who would loose, Though full 
of pain, this i. being ? Milt. P- L. 11. t 47 - h. But— oh I 
ye lords of ladies I, Inform us truly, have they not 
hen-peck’d you all 7 Byron. Hence Intelle'ctuaMy 
-ness. 

B. sb. ti. The intellectual faculty; the in- 

tellect, mind -1667. a. pi. = Intellect sh. 
3. {arch.) 1615. 3 - Things pertaining to 

the intellect 1650. 4. An intellectual being; a 

person having superior powers of intellect 

j. The Woman, opportune to all attempts, Hex 
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Husband, .not nigh, Whose higher i. more I shun 
Milt. F.L* ix. 4S3. *. Your fear for Hartley’s in- 

tellectuals is just and rational Lamb. 4. A dinner of 
intellectuals 18 34. 

InteUecttiaiisin (mtMe'ktir/aliz’m). 1829. 

[f, prec. -f I, Philos, The doctrine 

that knowledge is wholly or mainly derived 
from the action of the intellect, i.e. from pure 
reason, 3. Devotion to merely intellectual 
culture or pursuits 1838, 

Intelle'ctualist. 1605. [f. as prec, -i- -IST.] 
A devotee of the intellect or understanding: 
in Philos.^ one who holds the doctrine of in- 
tellectualism. 

Intellecttiality (intc*lekti//ise liti). 1611. 
[ad. late L. infelleciuahtas (Tertullian),] The 
quality or state of being intellectual ; intellec- 
tual power or ability. 

Intellectualize (mtele-ktiwialaiz), i}. 1819. 
[f. Intellectual a, + -ize.] 1. trans. To 
render intellectual ; to give an intellectual char- 
acter or quality to. Also absoL 2. intr, [after 
moralize,] To exercise the intellect ; to or 
write intellectually; to philosophize 1827, 

I. It. .refines and intellectualizes life 1821. Hence 
Intellextualiza-tion 1S21. 

Intelligence (intedid^&s), sb, ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. intelUg-^intelligentiax see INTELLIGENT 
and -ENCE.] 1. The faculty of understanding; 
intellect, 2. Understanding as a quality 
admitting of degiee; spec, superior understand- 
ing ; quickness of mental apprehension, saga- 
city ME. 3. The action or fact of mentally ap- 
prehending something ; understanding, know- 
ledge, comprehension {of something). Now 
rare or Ohs, 1450. 4. An impersonation of 

intelligence ; an intelligent or rational being ; 
esp. a spirit 1589. 5. Mutual conveyance 

of information ; communication, intercourse. 
Now rare or Ohs, 1531. t6. A relation of 

intercourse between persons or parties. Also 
Jig, -1827. 7, Information, news, tidings 

1450, tb. pi, A piece of information or news 
-1750. c. xhe obtaining of information ; the 
agency for obtaining secret information; the 
secret service. 1697. (Revived in modern wars.) 

X. He is led to the conception of a Power and an I. 
superior to his own Herschel. a. Some learned 
Englisheman of good i. Grafton. 3. I write, as he 
that none i Of metres hath, ne floures of sentence 
1530. 4. How fully hast thou satisfi’d mee, pure L of 
Heav'n, Angel serene Milt. P. L. vm. 181. 5. They 
took it into their heads.. that he was of i. with the 
enemy 1717. 6. He sent an embassy.. to renew the 

good i. between them 1734 7. 1 poured in from all 

quarters, that one place after another was assailed 
Jas, Mill. c. Comb., as i , department ^ 7 nan ^ officer , 

flnte'lligence, v, 1593. [f. prec.] i. trans. 
To bring intelligence of {an event, etc.); to 
inform (a person) -1642. 2. intr. To convey 

intelligence; to tell tales 1616. 
Intelligeiiced(-enst,75^?tf/. -ensed), a. 1602. 
[f. prec. sb. + -ed®.] a. Having understana- 
ing. b. Informed. 

iiitelligencer (intedidgensw). 1581. [f. 
Intelligence sb, + -er ; cf. obs. F. intelli-- 
gender?^ One who conveys intelligence or 
information; an informer, a spy, a secret 
agent 1581 ; a bringer of news 1632. b. Jig. 
Applied to things 1586 ; fas the title of a news- 
paper, etc. 1641-1801. 

An 1 ., which in real truth is no better than a Spie 
1658. 

ffiite*lligencing,///.£r. 1608. [f. Intelli- 
gence V, or sb, + -ING K\ Conveying intelli- 
gence or information ; playing the spy -1711. 
Wini, T, ir. iii. 68. 

Intelligency (intedidgensi). Now rare, 
1598. lsid,L.zntellzgentza; sae “ENCY.] i. = 
Intelligence sb, i. Browning. 2, = Intel- 
ligence sb, 4. 1652. ta. Intelligence sb . 5. 
-1711. t4. = Intelligence sb, 7 b. -1748. 
Intelligent (intedidgent). 1509. [ad. L. 
infelUg-^ intelligentem, pr. pple. of intellegere 
(later intelligere), f. inter between, within + 
legere to bring together, choose, read, etc. Cf. 
F. intelligent,'] 

A. adj, I. Having the faculty of understand- 
no- ^ possessing intelligence or intellect 1598. 
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ing; 


3. Having or showing a high degree of intelli- 
g^ce ; knowing, sensible, sagacious 1509. 3. 
That understands (a particular thing, etc.) ; 
cognizant cj] acquainted with; versed in 


1546. t4. ‘ Bearing intelligence, giving informa- 
tion, communicative* (Schmidt Shahs Lex.), ^ 

I, The work of an L mind Butler. 2. It is.. in 
order of nature for him to govern that is the more 
i. B\con. 3. I. of seasons Milt. 4. Our Posies 
shall be swift, and i. betwixt vs Shaks. 

B. sb, 1 . An intelligent or rational being, b. 
A person of intelligence. Now rare. 1601. 
f 3. An intelligencer, a spy -1751. 

I. God . . must of necesdtie. .be the first i. Gale. 

Intelligential (intelidge-njab, a. 1611. 
[f. L, inielligeniia 4 -AL.] 1. = INTELLEC- 
TUAL A. 1. 3. Possessing, or of the nature of, 

intelligence 1646. 

1. The Devil enterd, and his brutal sense.. soon 
inspir’d With act i. Milt. P. L, ix. 190. 2. An i. 

creature 1646. 

flntellige^ntiary. 1577. [f. as prec. 4 
-ARY.] I. adj. Relating to or conveying in- 
telhgence or news. Wotton. 2. sb, — In- 
telligencer. 

Intelligently (inte-lid^entli), adv, 1671. 
[fi Intelligent a, 4 -ly 2 .] in an intelligent 
manner ; sagaciously, sensibly. 
Ilinteiligentsia, -tzia (intelidge-ntsia). 1920. 
[Russian, f. L, intelligcntia INTELLIGENCE.] 
The class consisting of the educated portion 
of the population and regarded as capable of 
forming public opinion. 

Inteuigible (intedid^ib’l), a. {sb,') ME. [f. 
L. intellegi'-, intelligibilis, f. intellegere 4 -IBLE, ] 
fi. Capable of understanding ; intelligent 
-1777. Capable of being understood ; com- 
prehensible 1509. b. Of a person in reference 
to his words 1655. 3. Philos, Capable of being 

apprehended only by the understanding (not 
by the senses) ; objective to intellect. (0pp. to 
sensible.) ME. 4. sb. That which is intelligible ; 
an object of intellect or understanding; spec, in 
Philos, (see sense 3) 1601. 

1. A meere Scholer is an i. Asse Overbury. 2. 
What you say now is very i. Berkeley, b. He spoke 
so fast as to be har^y i. {niodl).^ ^ 3. The I, world.. is 
..a world of a nature purely spiritual and intellectual 
1701. Hence Inte lligibWity, Inte'Uigibleness, 
the quality of being i. ; tranffl an L thing. 

Intelligibly, adv. 1607. [f. prec. 4 -ly 2.] 
I. In an intelligible manner ; comprehensibly, 
t2. In relation to the imderstanding ; as an 
object of intellect (0pp. to sensibly^ -1701. 
Litemerate (inte-mer/t), a. 1491. [ad. L. 
intemeratus, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4 temeratus^ temerare 
to violate.] Inviolate, undefiled, unblemished. 
So tlnte*merated a. Hence Inte*iaerate-ly 
adv., -ness, tlntemera'tion, inviolate condition, 
latemperament (inte*mperam&t). rare. 
1698. [f. In- ^ 4 Temperament.] An un- 
tempered or distempered condition (esp. of 
the body, blood, etc.). 

Intemperance (inte’mp&ans). ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. iniemperantia, f, in- (In-®) 4 tem- 
perantiaj] Want of temperateness. *|-i. In- 
temperateness, inclemency, severity of the air, 
weather, or climate -1707, a. Lack of modera- 
tion or restraint ; excess in any kind of action ; 
spec, excessive indulgence of any passion or 
appetite 1547. b. with pi. An instance of this 
1613. 3. spec. Immoderate indulgence in in- 

toxicating drink ; addiction to drinWng 1617. 

2. Some.. by violent stroke shall die, ..by I, more 

In Meats and Drinks Milt. P, L. xi. 472. 3. [In- 

difference] to the crying evils of intemperance 1841. 
So tlnte*mperancy (in all senses) 1532. 
flnte^mperaiit, a. rare. 1542. [ad. L. in- 
temperantem^ f. in- (IN- ®) 4 temperantem, 
temperare to qualify, etc. ; see -ANT.] Want- 
ing moderation or self-restraint ; incontinent, 
intemperate -1598. 

Intemperate (intemper/t), a, ME. [ad, 
L. intemperatus, f. in- (In-®) 4 temperatus, 
temperare.] i. Not temperate, excessive, ex- 
treme; esp., of climate or weather, inclement, 
severe. Now rare. 1526. 2. Of persons, etc. : 

Without temperance or moderation ; immoder- 
ate, unbridled ; violent 1^08. 3. Characterized 

by excessive indulgence in a passion or appe- 
tite ME. b. spec. Given to an excessive use 
of intoxicating drink 1677. 

1. /. zonct the Torrid or Frigid zone, as opp. to the 
Temperate zone. %. Many t Speeches and passages 
happend 1688. The i. zeal of the reformers 1777. 

3. His concupisdble i. lust Shaks. Hence In- 
te*mperately adv, 

Inte*mperateness. Now rare, 1555. [f. 


prec. 4 -NESS.] The quality of being intem- 
perate. 1. = Intemperance i, 2. = In- 
temperance 2. 2571, 

X The intemperatenes of the ayer and region of 
Dariena Edek. 2 I. of language 1653. 

tlQte*mperature. 1559. [a. cbs. F. intem- 
pSraiure^ f. in- (In-®) 4 iempirature,] i. == 
Intemper-\nce I. -1820. 2. Abnormal or 

distempered condition of the body ; intempera- 
ment -1799. 

illntemperies (intempeTiifz). 1676. [L., f. 
in- (In-“) 4 temperies temperature, temper.] 
Disordered condition of the body, dyscrasy; 
rarely, of the weather, 

Idtempestive (intempe'stiv), a. 1548. [ad. 
L. intempestivus, f. in- (In-®) 4 iempcstivvs 
seasonable.] Untimely, unseasonable, in- 
opportune. 

Loud and i. laughter 1S91. Hence Intempe's- 
tively adv. So flntempesti’vity, unseasonable- 
ness, untimeliness. 

flnte-nable, a. 1650. [In- 3 .] That cannot 
be held or maintained ; untenable 

Intend (inte-nd), v. [ME. eniendie^ a. F. 
entendre : — L. intendcre to stretch forth or out, 
etc., f. in- (In- 2 ) -^tendere to stretch, Tend.] 

1 . fi. trans. To stretch forth, extend; to 
point forwards -1633. f 3. To stretch, strain, 
make tense; to expand, dilate {lit, and yf^.) 
-1837. ts* To intensify (trans, and intr.) 
-1705. 

2. As when a bow is successively intended and re- 
mitted CuDWORTH. 3. The Church hath power to i. 
our Faith but not to extend it J er. Taylor. 

n. I. trans. To direct (the eyes, mind, etc.) 
to, into, towards something. Now a conscious 
Latinism. ME. s. intr. and trans. To direct 
one’s course; to proceed on (a journey, etc.), 
(L. intender it intendcre iter.) Obs. or arch. 
ME. i-b. intr. To start on a journey, to set 
out; occas.^ ellipt. for ‘intend to go or start’ 
-1817. ta. trans. To refer, attribute, ascribe 
(a thing) to some one 1615. 

I. I. thine eje Into the dim and undiscovered sky 
Patmori', 3. Per, i. ii. 116 b. I i. for England this 
spring, where I have some afiairs to adjust Byron. 

TIT. [Ult. f. L, intendcre — tziiezidere animumj] 
f I. intr. To direct the mind or attention ; to 
pay heed ; to apply oneself assiduously. Const. 
to, unto, rarely about, on, at, --1613. i'b. reji. 
To devote oneself -1627. fc. absol. -1603. 
f 3. To apply oneself to do something ; to en- 
deavour, strive -1674. f 3* i^lr. To give ear, 
hearken •“I568. 'fb. trans. To hearken to. 
Latimer. t 4 * To be in attendance or 
waiting; to attend -1644. "tb. trans. To 
attend on or to --1633. tS* To turn 

one’s thoughts to ; to occupy oneself with ; to 
look after “I784. 

1. Eche to his owene nede gan entende Chaucer. 
c. But loe the eyes of God entend And watch to ayde 
the iust Sternhold & H. 4 I wish that one of your 
number, .may i. and appear at that Committee Crom- 
well. s. I. at home . . what best may ease The present 
misery Milt. 

IV. fi, trans. To have understanding of 

(something) ; to apprehend that something is 
-1620. f 2, intr. To have or come to an 

understanding ; to agree ; to be in accord. [F. 
s*entendre,] -1509. fs. To apprehend, con- 
ceive ; to think ; to judge -1638. -[4. trans. 

To construe, interpret, or hold legally -1798. 

4. The law will i. it to be so Blackstone. 

V. I, intr. To have a purpose or design ; to 

be minded. Obs., exc. as absoL use of 2. ME. 
3. trans. To have in the mind as a fixed pur- 
pose ; to purpose, design. (The chief current 
sense.) ME. 3. To design (a thing) for some 
purpose; to destine (a thing or person) to a 
fate or use ; to purpose to bestow ; to mean (a 
thing) to be or to do something 1590. 4. To 

design to express; to mean 1572. +b. To 

designate as something; to call (rari) -1605. 

3. 1 know not Gentlemen what you i. Shaks. He 

intended his son should have it in remainder for his 
life only Cruise. 3. A Play, Intended for great 
Theseus nuptial! day Shaks. The second son is in- 
tended for the army {mod.). 4. By Profit I i. not 

here any Accession of Wealth Hobbes. 

VI. Senses of uncertain position or origin. 

fi. trans. To expect. [OF. entendre *= F. at- 
tendre.] -1485. fa. To assert, maintain ; to 
pretend ; to claim -1634. fs* To tend 
or incline -1640. 4. trans, 'To superintend, 

direct. Cf. Intend ant. 1791. 


5e(nwn). a (pass), au (tod)., v (cut), g (Fr. chtff), a (evirr), di (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eaudtf vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g^^t). 
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4- Nine arbiters, appointed to i. Tbe whole arrange- 
ments of the public games Cowper. 

Hence Inte'iider, one who intends or purposes ; fa 
pretender. 

f Inte*ndance ME. \2i.,0¥, e?zie?zdance,'] 

Application of the mind; attention -1611. 

Intendaiice 2 (intemdans). 1739. [a. F., 
f. intendant Intendant sb . ; see -ance.] 
The function of an intendant ; superintendence, 
direction ; intendancy ; spec, a department of 
the French public service, or the officials con- 
ducting it, as the war commissariat, etc. b. The 
official quarters or office of an intendant 1895. 

intendancy (mtemdansi). Also 7 -9 -ency. 
1598. [f. Intendant sh , ; see -ancy.] i. The 
office, position, or function of an intendant ; a 
body of mtendants. b. fig. Superintendence. 
WARBVRTOt^. 3. A district in Spanish 
America under an intendant {inten iente) 1810, 

Intendant (inte-ndant), sh. Also 7-9 -ent. 
1652. [a. F., ad. L. iniendentezzi, i?ttendere\ 

see Intend One who has the charge, 
direction, or superintendence of a department 
of public business, the affairs of a town or 
province, the household of a prince or noble- 
man, etc. ; a superintendent, a manager. 
Used orig. and chiefly as the title of certain 
public officers in France and elsewhere. 

The Marquess., appointed him.. I. of his household 
Disraeli. 

flatcndant, a. Also 4-5 en-, ME. [a. 
F. entendant^ pr. pple. of entendre to Intend. ] ' 
Attentive -1581. 

Intended (intended), ppL a. (i* 3 .) 1576. ' 

[f. Intend v, + -ed 1.] i. Purposed ; de- ' 
signed, meant ; intentional 1586. ts. Stretched 
out or forth ; extended ; increased in force or 
intensity, strained -1667. ts. Minded, re- ‘ 
solved -1657. 4. sh, colloq. An intended hus- 
band or wife 1767. , 

1. Your entended iourney 1594. a. With sharpe i. ' 
sting Spenser. Hence Iixtemdedly^z?. designedly. 1 

Intendence (intemdens). arch, 1687. [f. i 
Intend v, ; see -ence.] The paying of atten- 
tion, attendance. | 

Writ ofi. and respondence., a writ under the Great ' 
Seal in favour of one who received an appointment 
from, the king, ordering all persons to attend and 
respond to his requests. I 

Intendency, etc. : see Intendancy, etc. | 
flnte*ndiment. 1528. [ad. med.L. intendi- 
mentum,'] i. = Intendment i. -1590. 3. 1 

Intention, purpose -1628. 3. Attention. 

Spenser. 

Intending (inte’ndig),///. a. 1660. [-ing2.] 
That intends. b. Qualifying an agent-noun : 
Purposing to be, that is (such) in intention 
1788. 

b. I. subscribers should communicate [etc.] 1884. 

Intendment (interndment). ME. [a. F. 
tezidement understanding, f. entendre \ see 
Intend v.] fi. The faculty or action of 
understanding -1601. -fs. Way of under- 
standing (something) ; interpretation ; view 
-1630. 3. Signification ; import. Now rare 

or Ohs, ME.^ 4. Law, The construction put 
upon anything by the common law; true 
meaning^ as fixed by law 1574. ts* The act or 
fact of intending; intent; that which is in- 
tended ; a design, project -1804. fb. The 
purpose or object of anything ”1732. f 6. 

Tendency, inclination -1620, ty. An office of 
supervision. Ford. 

1. Maister Chaucer.. Mirour of fructuous entende* 
ment Hoccleve. 3. A phrase of sinister and odious 
i. 1S79. ^ 4. Com77zon i., customary or reasonable in- 
terpretation, as determined by the law. The Ordinary 
(which is the Bishop by common i.) 1577. 

Intenerate (inte’ner<?it), v. Now rare, 
^S9S* y* E. in’- (In-*) + fener tender ; see 
-ate ®.] tz'ans. To make tender, soften, 
mollify (//A and fig.). 

Feare intenerates the heart, making it fit for all 
gracious impressions Bp. Hall, So Inte'nerate 
ppl a, intenerated. Hence Intenera'tion, the action 
of intenerating, or fact of being intenerated. 
flntemible, a, [f. In -3 + l. type *teni- 
bills, f. ten ere to hold.] Incapable of holding 
or containing. AlVs Weill, in, 208. 

Intensate (intemstfii), v, rare, 1831. [f. L. 
type Hntensare (f. intensus) + -ATE ®.] trans. 
To make intense; to intensify. Hence In- 
tensa'tlon 1826. 


Intensative (inte*nsativ). rare, 1853. [f. 
L. ^iniensat-, '^iniensare -f* -IVE.] a. adj. — 
Intensive 4, 1870. b. sb. = Intensive 7. 

Intense (inte'ns), a. ME. [a. F. intense.^ 
ad. L. intensus, iniendere‘, see Intend v, Cf. 
Intent a.] Etymologically, Stretched, 
strained, high-strung. Hence : i. Of a 
quality or condition : Raised to or existing in 
a very high degree ; violent, extreme, excessive ; 
of colour, very deep; of a feeling, ardent. 
Also iransf. of a thing 1653. 2. Of personal, 

esp. mental, action, etc. : Strenuously directed 
to some end ; intent, eager, earnest, ardent 
1645. 3. Of a person : ta. Intent upozi {about) 

something -1724. b. Feeling, or susceptible 
to, intense emotion 1830 ; often in trivial sense, 
highly sensitive or impressionable 1878. Also 
transf, of language, aspect, etc. 1684. 

1. cold Evelyn. iransf. The 3'ellow stars grew 
more i- overhead Black, a. Somtime slackning the 
cords of i. thought and labour Milt. 3. b, ‘ The 
intense school * may be defined as always using the 
strongest possible word on every possible occasion 
M \CKiNTOSH. transf. The expression . . L and stern 
1838. Hence Inte’nsely adv,, Intemseness. 

Intensification (mtemsifikiffjan). 1847. 
[f. Intensify; see - fication.] The action 
of intensifying; intensified condition; spec, in 
Photogr., the thickening or increasing of the 
opacity of the film of a negative. 

Intemsifier (-faiioj). 1835. [f. next + 

-ER^.] Something that intensifies; spec, in 
Photogr, (see next, 1 b). 

Intensify (intemsifsi), v. 1817. [f. L. in- 
tensus 4 - -FY.J i. trans. To render intense ; to 
augment, strengthen, heighten, etc. b. Photogr. 
To make the chemically affected parts of (a 
negative) more dense or opaque, so as to pro- 
duce a stronger contrast of light and shade 
1861. 2. intr. To grow in intensity 1853. 

I. Her uneasiness will be gieatly intensified Dickens. 

2. There is no relief: the action intensifies 1896. 

Intension (inte'njhn). 1603. [ad. L. inten- 

sionem ; see Intend, Intense, and cf. Inten- 
tion, a doublet of this.] i. The action of 
stretching, tension ; straining. ? Obs. 3. In- 
tentness ; resolution, determination 1619. 3. 

Intensification. ( 0 pp. to remission.) 1610. 4. 
Degree, esp. notable degree, of some quality, 
etc. ; intensity, depth, strength, force. (Often 
contrasted with extension.) 1604. 5. Logic, 

The Comprehension of a notion or concept ; 
the Connotation of a term. ( 0 pp. to Ex- 
tension.) 1836. 

a. I found myself, .listening with an agony ofi. i860. 

3. Brightness is the I. of Light 1658. 4. The essence 
of farming on virgin soils is extension ; on old land it 
is i. 1888. 

Intensitive (inte*nsitiv), a, {sbd) rare. 
1817. [irreg. f. Intensity + -ive.] = In- ; 
tensative, Intensive. 

Intensity (inte-nsiti). 1665. [f. Intense + 
-ITY. ] I. The quality of being intense ; ex- 
treme force, strength, depth, brightness, etc. 
3. The degree or amount of some quality, con- 
dition, etc. ; force, strength, energy, etc. ; 
degree of some characteristic quality; esp, in 
Physics, as a measurable quantity 1794. b. 
Photogr. = Density 4. 1855. 

1. Such an i. of cold Boyle. ^ He . . looked at the 
stranger for several seconds with a stern i, Dickens, 
2. Denoting the degrees of i, of some particular 
qualities by figures 1796, 

Intensive (intemsiv), a, {shd) 1450. [a. 

F. iniensif, -ive = med, or mod.L. mtensivus, 
f. intens-, intendere to stretch, strain ; see IN- 
TEND, Intense.] fi. = Intense a. i. -1687, 
tn. = Intense a. 2. -1669. 3. Of, relating, 

or pertaining to intensity, as dist.from external 
spatial extent or amount ; of or pertaining to 
logical intension 1604. b. Having the quality 
of intensity 1836. 4. Having the property of 

making intense ; intensifying ; esp. in Gram., 
expressing intensity ; giving force or emphasis 
1608. 5. Econ, Applied to methods of ciiltiva- 1 
tion, fishery, etc. , which increase the productive- 
ness of a given area ; opp. to extensive 1832. 6. 
Characterized by being intensified 1888. 7. sb. 

Something that intensifies ; spec, in Gram, an 
intensive word or prefix 1813. 

2. I. thinking is tedious, and tires^ 1669. 3. The 

record of an 1. as well as extensive development 
Trench. Hence Intensively adv, intensely (now 


Tars') ; fintently ; in relation to intensity or to logical 
intension. Intensiveness. 

Intent (intent), sb. [ME. had two forms ; 
(i) entent, intent : — L. intciiius a stretching 
out ; (2) entente, inienie, a. OF. entente : — pop. 
L. ^intenta sb., fiom fem. of intcntus pa. pple. 
The form with in- is rare bef. 1400. with en- 
after 1550.] i. The act or fact of intending or 
purposing; intention, purpose (formed in the 
mind) ; design. Formerly also, Will, inclina- 
tion ; that which is willed, pleasure, desiie. 
Now chiefly in legal use, 1*2. Attention, heed 
-1704. f3. Intent effort, endeavour -1483. 

t4. Mind, or an act of the mind ; understand- 
ing ; frame of mind, spirit ; perception ; notion, 
opinion, or thought of any kind -1623. tfi. 
Meaning ; purport -1676. i-b. Law. = In- 
tendment 4. -1767. 6. An end purposed ; 

aim, purpose. I'are or Obs. exc. in phr. To 
(for) all intents and purposes. ME. f 7. In- 
tended subject or theme -1670. 

1. The bare i. to commit treason is many times 
actual treason Blackstone. 4. She taketh in good 
entente The wyl of Crist Chaucer. 6. I highly 
recommend the end and i. of Pythagoras’s injunction 
Chatham. 

Intent (inte'nt), a. 1606. [ad. L. infentus, 
intendere. A doublet of intense, but differen- 
tiated in sense.] i. Having the mind strenu- 
ously bent upon something ; eager, assiduous ; 
bent, resolved 1610. 2. Of the faculties, looks, 
etc. : Directed with strained attention ; eager, 
keen ; intense 1606. f 3. Intensely active, Sir 
T. Browne. 

I. I. our prayers to heare 1610, ^on high designs 
Goldsm. 2. The i. Application with which he pur- 
sues Trifles Steele. Hence Inte'ntly adv. in an i. 
manner. Inte’ntness. 

tIntenta*tion. rare 1612 [ad. L. inienia- 
tionem.~\ An accusation ; a threatening -1656. 
Intention (intemlon). ME. [a. OF. en-^ in- 
tention, ad. L, intentionem.] 

I. General senses, f r. The action of stiain- 
ing or directing the mind or attention to some- 
thing -1749. fa. The action or faculty of 
understanding ; way of undei standing (some- 
thing) ; notion. Also, the mind generally. 
-1526. t3. Meaning, import -1668. 4. The 

action of intending ; volition ; purpose ME. 

5. That which is intended ; a purpose, design 

ME. b. pi, {colloq.) Purposes in respect of a 
proposal of marriage 1796. 6. Ultimate pur- 

pose ; aim of an action ME. ty. — Inten- 
sion I. -1654. b. Forcible application or 
direction {of the mind, eye, thoughts, etc.). 
(With more of the notion of tension than in 
sense i.) 1638. f 8. = Intension 3. -1758. 

4. You never open your mouth but with i. to give 
pain Johnson. 5. Sir, Hell is paved with good in- 
tentions Johnson, b. Colonel FitzwilHam had made 
it clear that he had no intentions at all, and.. she did 
not mean to be unhappy about him Jane Austen. 

6. To..loke wel to what entention the yeft gyuen 
Caxton. ^ 7. b. The toil and labour, and racking i. 
of the brain South. 

n. Spec. uses. i. Surg. and Med. An aim 
or purpose in a healing process ; hence, a plan 
or m^od of treatment (arch.) ME. 3. Logic. 
The directioii of the mind to an object ; a con- 
ception formed by directing the mind to some 
object; a general concept 1532. 3. 7 'heol. 

One of the three things necessary, according to 
the Schoolmen, to the effectual administration 
and validity of a Sacrament, the others being 
Matter and Form 1690. 4. {Special) i., a 

special direction of prayer at mass, etc., to a 
certain object 1594. 

X. Healing by first mteniion, the healing of a lesion 
or fracture by the immediate reunion of the severed 
parts, without gianulationj by second i., the healing 
of a wound by granulation after suppuration. a. 
First inie 7 iiions (Logic), primary conceptions of 
things, formed by the direct application of the mind 
to tbe things themselves; e.g, the concepts of a tree, 
an oak. Seco 7 id intezitions, secondary conceptions 
i formed by the application of thought to first intentions 
in their relations to each other ; e. g. the concepts of 
g-enus, species, differe 7 tce, etc. Logic was said (by 
Avicenna] to treat of second mte 7 iiions applied to 
first Mans EL. 

Intentional (intemjbnal), a. 1530, [ad. 
med.L, intentional Is, i. intentionem,^ 1. Of 
or pertaining to intention or purpose ; existing 
(only) in intention. 3. Done on purpose ; in- 
tended 16 . . 3. Schol. Philos, Pertaining to 
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the operations of the mind ; mental ; existing 
in or for the mind 1624. 

2. An L insult Scott. _ 3. I. species H. More.^ Hence 
Intentionally adv. in an i. manner or relation. 

IntentionaHty (^inte nJonse'Hti). 1611. [ad^ 
Schol.L. intentionalitas \ see prec. and -ITY.] 
The quality or fact of being intentional. 
Intentioned (inte-njsnd), a. 1647. [f. In- 
tention + -ED 2.] Having intentions (of a 
specified kind) ; as, equitably i. 

Intentive (inte-ntiv), a, Obs. or arch. ME- 
[a. OF. en-, inientif^ -ive, ad. late L, hitenii- 
vus^ f. intent-, intendere; see -iVE,] i. Of 
persons ; Attentive, heedful, intent. 2. Of the 
faculties, etc. : Intently bent or directed ME. 

2. His too L trust to flatterers 1592. Inte*ntive 4 y 
adzf., -ness. 

Inter (into* j), S'. ME. [sl. OF. enterrer, sid, 
prob. late pop. L. interrare, f. in- (In-2] 4. 
terra, for cl.L. tnhumare^ 1, trans. To de- 
posit (a corpse) in the earth ; to inhume, bury. 
Also iransf, and j^g. ta- Said of a tomb : To 
enclose the corpse of 1631. ts- — Bury v. 3. 

-1741- 

I. Dead and enterr d Donne. ^ 2. This rich marhle 
doth i. The honoured wife of Winchester Milt, 
li later (imtoi), the L. prep. = ‘between*, 
"among’, occurs in L. phrases occasional in 
Eng., e.g. inter alia, amongst other things 
(less usu. inter alios, amongst other persons) ; 
inter nos, between ourselves ; inter se, between 
or among themselves. 

Inter-, prefix. The Latin prep, and adv., 
inter * between, among, amid, in between, in 
the midst used as an Eng. formative element. 

L In adverbial or adjectival relation to the 
second element. 

I, Prefixed to vbs., pples., vbl. sbs., and ppL adjs., 
to form verbs, etc. ; as in : a. inUrbreathe, -cloud, 
-dash, -distinguish, -lie, -mention, -receive, -set, etc. ; 
1 ). inieraccuse, -arch, -balance, -chase, -grapple, 
-jangle, -oscillate, -talk, -vary, -wed, -wish, etc. 2. 
Prefixed in adjectival relation to sbs., or in adverbial 
relation to adjs, ; as in : a. inter-absorption, -coloni- 
zation, -combat, -combination, -comparison, -mobility, 
-mutation ; inter-comparable, -repellent, -visxole, 
adjs., etc, } b, intercaXm (an interval of calm), -canal 
(a canal connecting two others), etc. 

n. In prepositional relation to the sb. ex- 
pressed or implied in the second element. 

I. Prefixed to sbs., forming sbs. ; as in : a. inter- 
joist, inier-modillion, interspiral, etc.; also inter- 
world', b. inierpapacy, int^-parliament. Inter- 
regnum, 2. Prefixed to adjs., in prepositional relation 
to the sb. implied (as inieracznous, ‘that is inter 
acinos, between the acini ') ; as in : a. Interalveolar, 
-articular, -cellular, -epimeral, -mandibular, 
-peduncular, -sternal, etc. ; b. inter-equinociial, 
-sessional, etc. ; c. inierclerical (between clergymen), 
-collegiate, -departmental, etc. ; d. intercranicil 
(prop. inU t^raniaX), -ivtperial, -trinitarian, etc. 3. 
Prefixed to sbs., forming adjs. ; as in tnter-club 
(between different clubs), -county, -empire, -school, 
-town, -university i-'varsiiy), etc. 

The main stress is on the radical word, exc. in I. 
2 b ; but, when this is a monosyllable, it tends to 
shift to inter-. 

The following adjs., mostly belonging to II. 2, are 
given as being of subordinate importance, _ but not 
quite self-explanatory. Intera’cmous, situated or 
occurring between or among the acini of a ..gland. 
Interamri'Ctllar, ‘ situated between the auricles of 
the heart ’ {.Syd. Soc. Lex.). Intercaro'tic, Inter- 
caro'tid, situated between the two carotid arteries. 
XntercaTpal, situated or occurring between the 
bones of the carpus. Interco’smic, -al^ situated or 
existing between worlds. Intercra*iual, situated 
within the skull (prop, intracranial). Interim- 
pe*rial, carried on between or connecting the various 
countries of the (British) Empire. Interme'mbral, 
subsisting (as a relation) between members or limbs, 
as z. homology. IntermercuTial (prop, intro-), 
Asiron. situated within the orbit of Mercury. Inter- 
xnetaca'rpal, situated between the bones of the 
metacarpus; so also IntennetataTsaJL Inter- 
mo*ntajae, situated between mountains. Inter- 
o‘Ctllar, situated or occurring between the eyes. 
Iliterpe*talary, J 3 oi, situated between petals, 
lateirplialamgeal, situated between two successive 
g«of a finder or toe, latertaTsal, 


si^t^ between the bones of the tarsus. Interti'dal, 
mnabiting the sea-shore between the limits of high 
and low tide^ IiitertroclianteTic, situated be- 
tween two trochanters; spec, applied to a line or 
ridge between the greater and lesser trochanter of 
the femnn Xntertu^btdar, situated between tubes 
or tubuli. Intemmgtdar, Intenirngulate, 
situated between the hoofs (e.g. in sheep). 

Interact (imtarise:kt),,y^. 175a [f. Inter- 
II, I + Act sd., after F. enir^acte.'] The in- 


terval between two acts of a play ; an inter- 
lude ; hence, an intermediate employment. 
Interact (intsii^ kt), 2^. 1839. [Inter- L 
I b.j int?\ To act reciprocally, to act on each 
other. Hence Intera’ction, reciprocal action ; 
action or influence of persons or things on 
each other 1832. Intera*ctive a, reciprocally 
active. 

Interadditive (intar i3e*ditiv). 1819. [f. 

Inter- 1 . 2 a + Additive. ] Something added 
or inserted between or among other things. 
Inter-agent (intari^'d^ent). 1728. [f. as 
prec. -r Agent.] An intermediate agent ; a 
go-between. So Inter*a*gency. 

InteraU, obs. f. Entrail. 

Interalveolar (intar, selvr^Iar), a. 1834. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Anal. i. Situated between 
the alveoli or air-cells of the lungs. s- Situ- 
ated between the alveoli or sockets of the teeth 
of a sea-urchin 1877. 

jj Interarntjnlacnim (-ji*kr^m). PI. -acra. 
1870. [Inter- II. i.] Zool. One of the im- 
perforate plates occupying the intervals of the 
ambulacra or perforate plates in the shells of 
echinoderms. Hence Interambula'cral a. of 
or pertaining to interambulacra ; situated be- 
tween ambulacra, 

Interamnian (intorise-mni^), a. 1774. [f. 
L. interamnus lying between two rivers ^ (f. 
inter lliTER- II. 2 a + amnis) + -lAN.] Lying 
between rivers, like Mesopotamia; enclosed 
by rivers. 

Intera*nimate, v. rare. [Inter- I. i b.] 
irans. To animate mutually. Donne, 
fIaterarbora*tioa. [f. Inter- I. 2 a + L. 
irr^^r+-ATiON.] Intermixture of the branches 
of trees on opposite sides. SiR T. Browne. 
Interarticdilar (imtoriajti-kiwlai), a. 1808. 
[f. Inter- II. 2 a -b L. articulus joint.] Lying 
or prevailing between the contiguous surfaces 
in a joint. 

Interatomic (imtoriat^-mik), a. 1863. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Existing or acting between 
atoms. 

Interatdic (intarip'lik), a. nonce-wd. 1864. 
[f. Inter- II. 2 a-f L. aula court; see Aulic.] 

‘ Existing between royal courts * (Webster). 
Interauri'cular, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Interasds (intsiise-ksis). PL -axes 

(-ae*ksfz). 1842. [Inter- II. i.] Arch. The 
space between the axes. So Intera’xal a. 
pertaining to the i., situated between the axes, 
fliiterba'state, v- rare. 1657. [f. F. in- 
ierbasfer to quilt ; see -ATE s.] trans. To 
sew between (cotton, etc.) so as to keep in 
place; to quilt. Hence tlnterbasta’tion, 
quilting. So tinterba’ste zf. (rare) i6ix. 
Interbed (intexbe*d), v. 1858. [Inter- I. 
I a.] trans. To embed amongst or between, 
to interstratify. 

Interbracbial (-br^'kial), a. (sb.) 1877. 

[f. Inter- II. 2 a + L. brachium arm.] i, 
Zool. = Interambulacral, Interradial. 
2. sb. An interbrachial part or member. 
Imter-brain. 1887. [Inter- I. 2 b.] 
Anat. = Diencephalon. 

Interbrancliial (-brse’gkial), a. 1880. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Zool. Situated between the 
branchise or giUs. 

Interbreed (intsibrrd), v. 1859. [Inter- 
I. I b.] I. intr. Of animils of different race or 
species : To breed with each other 1864. 2. 

intr. or absol. To cause animals to interbreed 
1859. 3 trans. To cross-breed. Also fig. 1865. 
flnteTcalar, a. 1533. [ad. L. intercalarisl] 
== Intercalary 1.-1699. 

Intercalary (into'ikilari), a. 1614. [ad. 
L. intercalarius or iniercalaris, f, intercalare 
to Intercalate.] i. Of a day, days, or 
month : Inserted at intervals in the calendar in 
order to bring an inexact reckoning of the year 
into harmony with the solar year, b. Of a 
year: Having intercalated days or an addi- 
tional month 1648. t2. Of a line or stanza ; 

Inserted at intervals in a composition ; of the 
nature of a refrain -1803. 3* Of the nature of 

an insertion ; interpolated, intervening 1798. 

X. Since the reform of the csJendar by Julius Caesar 
(B.C. 46), an i. day (now Feb. 29) is required only once 
in four years; see Bissextils and Leap-year. 2. 


Having a double burthen or i. verse oft recurring 
Hammond. 3. 1 , spines Owen. Last of the I. Kaisers 
Carlyle. 

Intercalate (int9*ikakJt), v. 1614. [f. L. 

intercalat-, intercalare to proclaim the inser- 
tion of (a day, etc.) in the calendar, f. inter -f- 
calare to proclaim solemnly; cf. Calends.] 
I. trans. To insert (an additional day, days, 
or month) in the calendar. Also absol. 2. 
transf. To insert or interpose something addi- 
tional, extraneous, etc. among other things ; to 
interpolate. Chiefly in pass. 1824. b. Geol, in 
pass. pple. Interstratified, interbedded with the 
originM series 1833. 

2. b. Harder beds of rock, intercalated with the 
softer ones H. Miller, var. flntercale v. 1613. 

Intercalation (intsjkali^-Jan). 1577* ^ [ad. 
L. intercalationeni ; see prec.] i. The inser- 
tion of an additional day, days, or month into 
the ordinary year ; an intercalated day or 
space of time. 2. transf. The insertion of any 
addition between the members of an existing or 
recognized series ; the occurrence of a layer or 
bed of a different kind between the regular 
strata of a series ; (with an and pi.) the thing 
or matter thus interjected 1648. 

a. Successive intercalations indicative of more than 
one period of glaciation A. R. Wallace, 

liitercartilaginotis (-kaitilse-dginss), a. 
1872. [Inter- II. 2 a.J Anat. Situated be- 
tween cartilages. 

Intercede (^intoisf-d), v. 1578. [ad, L. in- 
tercedere, f. inter between 4- cedere to go. Cf. 
F. intercederj\ i. intr. Rom. Hist. Of the 
tribunes : To interpose a veto 1581. _ +2. To 

come between in time, space, or action ; to 
intervene -1799. t3- trans. To come, pass, or 

lie between ; to intervene between -1799. t4. 

intr. To come in the way -1673. 5. intr. To 

interpose on behalf of another or others 1606. 

4. Subjects are bound.. to obey the Magistrate 
Actively in all things where their Duty to God inter- 
cedes not Marvell. 5. I heare not one man open 
bis mouth to i. for the offender Bp. Hall. Hence 
Interce'der, 

flnterce’dent, a. 1578. [ad. L. iniercedefi- 
tern ; see prec.] Coming between ; interven- 
ing -1683. Hence tlnterce*dence (rare), 
intervention 1640. 

Intercellular (intsjsediilflai), a. 1835. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Situated between or among 
cells. 

Only two cells form an i passage, not three or four 
Lindley. So I*nterce 11 , Intercedltdary adjs. 
Intercensal (intoise’nsal), a. 1887. [Im- 
prop. f. Inter- II. 2 b 4 - L. census 4- -al ; see 
Censual.] Of or belonging to the interval 
between two censuses, occurring between two 
censuses. 

Intercentral (intojse'ntral), a. 1870. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Phys. a. Situated between 
the centra of the vertebrae ; see Centrum. 
b. Connecting, or relating to the connexion of, 
nerve-centres. 

lllaterce*ntrtim, 1878. [f. Inter- IL i + 
Centrum. ] Comp. Anat. A wedge- or chevron- 
shaped process, generally situated between the 
centra, occurring on the ventral aspect of the 
vertebral column in many Vertebrates, and 
e^. in Reptiles ; = Hyp APOPHYSIS. 

Intercept (imtojsept), sb. 1821. [ad. L. 
interceptum, intercipere ; see next.] i . An in- 
terception. 2. Math. The part of a line lying 
between two points at which it is intersected 
by lines or planes 1864. 

Intercept (intsise'pt), v. 1545. [f- L. in- 
tercept-, intercipere, f. inter 4- capere to take, 
seize.] i. trans. To seize, catch, or carry off 
on the way from one place to another ; to cut 
off from the destination aimed at 1548. b. To 
stop the natural course of (light, heat, etc.) ;_to 
cut off (light) from anything 1545, fc. To in- 
terrupt -1759. d. To check, cut off (passage 
or motion) from one place to another 1596. 
te. absol. or intr. -1682. 2. To prevent, check, 
stop, hinder 1576. 3. To mark off or include 

(a certain space) between two points or lines ; 
hence, to contain, enclose, spec, in Math, (see 
Intercept sb. 2). 1571. 4. To cut off (one 

thing) from another, or (ellipt.) from sight, 
access, etc. 1662, 

1, I..Marcht toward S. Albons, to i. the Queene 
Shaks. To i. Ships Steele, supplies X847. b. God 
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will shortely i. your brethe..if ye repent not Joye. 
d. Vessels, sent out . . to i. his passage 16S3. a. Causes 
less excusable also L its influence J. Martikeau. 4. 
The glass which now intercepts from the eye of the 
mind the realities of the future world Chalmers. 
Hence tlnterce*pter {rare), -or, one who or that 
which intercepts. _ Interce’ptiony the action of 
intercepting; ^spec. in Med. the interruption of the 
motion or passage of bodily humours. Interce*ptive 

a. having the quality of intercepting. 

latercession (intsjse’Jaa). 1500. [ad. 
L, iniercessionem .] i . The action of interceding 
or pleading on behalf of {rarely against) ; en- 
treaty, solicitation, or prayer for another ; 
mediation 1534; ta petition or pleading on 
one’s own behalf -1742. 3. Rom. Hist. The 

action of interposing a veto 1573. ts. Inter- 
position, intervention -1638. II4. Intermission 
-1683. 

I. I will send to the kyng, and make humble I. for 
your pardon Hall. Hee euer liueth to make i. for 
them Heb. vii. 25. Hence Interce'ssional a. of or 
pertaining to u 

flnterce'ssionate, v. 1593. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE^] I. twifr. = Intercede v. -1598. 
3. trans. To entreat. Nashe. 

Intercessor (intoise'soi). 1482. [a. L., f. 
ini&rcedere.'\ 1. One who intercedes on behalf 
of another ; a mediator. b. In religious use : 
A Mediator 1526. ta. An intermediary ; a go- 
between -1598. 3. Reel, A bishop, who, during 
a vacancy, administered the see, until a suc- 
cessor had been elected 1727. 

Intercessorial (intoisesSa-rial), a. 1776. 
[f. as next + -al.] Of or pertaining to an in- 
tercessor. 

Intercessory (intoise'sori), a. [f. L. 

intercessory see-ORY.] Having the function or 
purpose of intercession; that intercedes for 
others ; as, an i. prayer. 
flntercliain, v. rare. 1590. [Inter- T. i 

b. ] trans. To chain or link one to another 

-1649. Mids. N. II. ii. 49. 

Interctiange (imtsitpind^), sh. 1548. [a. 
OF. entrechange, f. entrechangiery see next."] i. 
Giving and receiving with reciprocity ; recipro- 
cal exchange between two persons or parties. 
3. The change of each of two (or more) things, 
conditions, etc. for the other, or of one thing, 
etc. for another; the taking by each of the 
place or nature of the other 1581. 3. Alternate 
or varied succession in time, order, or space ; 
alternation, vicissitude 1559. 4. attrib., as in 

i. service, station, etc. (for the passage of traffic 
from one railway line to another) 1887. 

I. Enter-change of Gifts, Letters, louing Embassies 
Shaks. An i. of commodities betwixt two countries 
1804. 3. Enterchange of war for peace Drumm. of 

Hawth. 3. Sweet i. Of Hill and ValUe, Rivers, Wood 
and Plaines, Now Land, now Sea Milt. 

Interchange (intojtJ^i-nd^), v. Also 
tenter-. ME. entrechangierXo 

disguise, f. entre- (Inter- I. 2) + changier, 
changer to Change.] i. trans. To exchange 
mutually ; to give and receive in reciprocity, 
b. Of one person or party: To exchange 
(something) with another person 1566. s. To 
put each of (two things) in the place of the 
other; to exchange (one thing) for 

another; tto change (clothes) ME. 3. To 
cause (things) to follow each other alternately or 
in succession 1561 ; intr. to alternate with ; to 
become by turns 1483. 

I. To i. presents 1624, opinions Macaulay. b. 

I interchanged signals with His Majesty’s Ship, 
L’Aimable 1805. a. Once more I shall enterchange 
My wained state, for Henries Regall Crowne Shaks. 
3. intr. Those [Insecta] that Enterchange from 
Wormes to Flyes Bacon, 

Interchangeable (intoitjamdgab’l), a. 
(adv.) 1450. [z.OF.entrechangeabley see prec. 
and -ABLE.] ti. Mutual, reciprocal -1665. 
fh. as adv. Mutually -1644, ta. a. Of two 
or more things : Coming or following in place 
of each other -1783. tb. Of one thing: 
Changeable -1749. 3. Admitting an exchange 
of place or function 1569. 

a. a, Darknesse and light hold 1. dominions Sir T. 
Browne, b. I. Weather 1749. 3. Not one.. recog- 
nizes it [for the nonce\ as i. with ‘ for the occasion ' 
F. Hall, Hence Interchangeability, Inter- 
cha*ngeablene8s. Intercha*ngeably adv. 1375. 
flatercha-ngement. 1601. [f. prec. vb. + 
-MENT.] Interchange si. i. -1796. 


tInteTcident, a. 1603. [ad. L. interdden- 
tern falling between.] Med. Of days in an 
lUness : Falling between the critical and judicial 
days -1685. 2. Path. Of the pulse : character- 
ized by irregular rhythm. Harvey. Hence 
tInteTcidence, the fact of being L Holland. 
tinterci'pient. 1656. [y.d. L,. intercipientem 
intercepting.] A. adj. That intercepts or stops 
the flow of humours 1684. B. si. An applica- 
tion which does this -1684. 
fInterci'Sion. 1578. [ad. L. tnterctszonem, 
f. intercidere to cut through.] i. The action of 
cutting through ; section, intersection. Also 
with an : A cross-section. -1726. 3. The 

action of stopping or interrupting, esp. tempo- 
rarily ; the fact of being interrupted or ceasing 
for a time -1660. Also with an and pi. -1813. 
3. FaUing failing -1651. 

Interclavicle (intojt|kl3e*vikl). 1870. [f. 
Inter- II. i + Clavicle.] Anat. A bone 
occurring between the clavicles in certain ver- 
tebrates. So Imterclavi'cular a. lying between 
the clavicles; esp. in i. bonct ligament^ notch 
1831. 

+Interclo*se, v. rare. 1457. [f. Inter- I. 
I a + Close v.'] trans. To shut up ; to en- 
close within ~i68o. 

tinterclu'de, v. 1524. [ad. L. interdudere, 
f. inter -H claudere to close.] i. trans. To 
close, shut up, block (a passage); to prevent 
the passage of -1683. a To shut up, confine 
within bounds -1806. 3. To shut off, cut off 

from -1621. 

I. Like as the voice is sometimes intercluded by a 
hoarseness 1669. So +Interclu*sion, shutting up. 

Intercolline (intaik/y-lom), a. 1858. [f. 
Inter- II. 2 a -b L. collis a hill, collinus relat- 
ing to a hill.] Geol, Lying between hills ; 
applied by Sir Charles Lyell to the hollows 
lying between hills formed by accumulation of 
erupted volcanic matter. 

Intercolonial (imtoik^Ja'nial), a. 1855, 
[f. Inter- II. 2 c + Colonial.] Existing, 
carried on, etc. between different colonies. 
Hence Intercolo'nially adv. 

Intercodtmm. ? Obs. 1665. L. inUr- 
columnium (f. inter + columna).'\ Arch, The 
space between two columns, 
intercolumnar (i-ntojk^z?*mnai),flf. 1842. 
[f. Inter- II. 2 a + L. columna ; cf. F. inters 
columnaire.] i. Arch. Lying or placed be- 
tween two columns 1862. a. Anat, Extending 
between the columns of the external abdominal 
rings. So Intercolu'mniary a. in sense 1. 1663. 
flntercolumna'tion, 1664. = next -1757. 
Intercolumniation (imtoik^jpmni^'Jon) . 

1624. [f. L. iniercolumnium -b -ATION.] 1. = 
Intercolumn. 3. The placing of columns, 
with reference to the space between them 1847. 
Interco’inmon, v, [ME. entrecomon^ ad. 
AF. entrecomuner, f, entree (INTER- I. i b) + 
comuner to COMMON, COMMUNE.] ti. intr. 
To have intercourse with others ; to associate 
with or together -1675. 3. intr. To share in 

the use of the same common 1598. ta* intr. 
To share or participate others, or mutually 
-1661. t4. trans. Sc. Law. To denounce by 

" letters of intercommuning ’ ; hence, to outlaw 
-1717. ^ ^ 

3. He and hogs did m some sort entercomraon both 
in their diet and lodging Fuller. 4. The numbers 
and desperate tempers of those who were intercom- 
moned Burnet. Hence Interco'mmonage, the 
practice of sharing with others, esp. of using common 
pasture. Interco*mmoner, one who participates 
with others, esp. in the use of common pasture. Chiefly 
in pi. 

faterconmiune,?^. ’Novrrare or Obs. ME. 
[a. AF, enirecomunery see prec., and cf. COM- 
MUNE V. Stressed at first co'mmune, later 
prob. commu'ne^ i. intr. To have mutual 
communion ; to hold conversation with each 
other or with another, ta. To have intercourse, 
relations, or connexion, esp. in Sc. Law, with 
rebels or denounced persons -1828. ta* To 
participate in the use of the same pasture or 
the like. Holland. t4. trans. Sc. To de- 
nounce bj^ letters or writ of intercommuning ; 
to prohibit ‘ intercommuning with ’ -1730. 
Interco’mmimer. 1620. [f. prec. (sense 4) 
4- -ER 1.] Sc. Law. One who holds intercourse 


or correspondence with a person denounced by 
law. Now Hist, 

intercommu'nicable, iz. 1822. [f. Inter- 
communicate V., after Communicable.] 
Capable of or suitable for intercommunication. 
Intercommunicate (i-ntojkpmiw-nik^it), v. 
1586, [f. Anglo-Lat. iniercommunicat-, -com- 
municarey see Inter- I. i b and Communi- 
cate.] I. intr. To communicate mutually; 
to have mutual intercourse ; to have free pas- 
sage into each other. 3. trans. To communi- 
cate, impart, or transmit to and from each 
other 1603. 

X. The branchial chambers L both above and below. 

Intercommunication (-k^miz^nik^i- fen) . 

1586. [ad. Anglo-Lat. intercommunication i. 
Intercourse. 3. Interchange of speech; mu- 
tual conference 1603. 3. Passage to and fro 

by channels or lines of communication 1866. 
intercommunion (-k^mi«*ni3n, -yen). 
1761. [Inter- I. 2 a.] i. Communion with 
one another; intimate intercourse, s. The 
mutual action or relation between things in 
regard to functions 1817. 

a. When all these studies reach the point of i. and 
connection with one another Jowett, 
Intercommunity (-k/miz 7 -niti). 1587. 
[Inter- I. 2 a.] The quality of being common 
to various parties; the condition of having 
things in common. 

Intercomparison, etc. : see Inter- 
Intercondylar (-k^-ndilai), a. 1884. [f. 

Inter- II. 2 a + L. condylus, a. Gr. uSvdvkos 
knuckle.] Situated between condyles or round- 
ed bone-ends. So Interco’ndylold 1836. 
Interconnect (-k^ne*kt), v. 1865. [Inter- 
I. I b.] trans. To connect each with the other. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 

Interconnexion, -connection (-k^ne-k- 
Jsn). 1832. [ Inter- I. 2 a,] Mutual connexion. 
Intercontinental, a. 1855. [Inter- II. 

2 c.] Situated or subsisting between, or con- 
necting, different continents ; including persons 
of different continents ; as i, railways. 
Interconvertible (-k^nvoutib’l), a, 1802, 
[Inter- I, 2 a.] Mutually convertible ; inter- 
changeable ; as, i. expressions. Hence Inter- 
convertibPlity. Interconve*rtibly adv. 
Intercostal (-k^-stal). 1597. [ad. mod.L. 
intercostalis, f. INTER- II. 2 a + L. costa rib ; 
see Costal.] A, adj. Situated between the 
ribs of the body ; also trans f 
trans/. A keelson with i. plates Sir E. E.eei>. 

B, sb. pi. Intercostal parts 1681. 

Two sets of muscles, called intercostals Huxley. 
Intercourse (i-ntojkows). Also tenter-. 
1467. [a. OF. entrecours exchange, commerce, 
f. entrecorre : — L. intercurrere.\ i. Com- 
munication to and fro between countries, etc. ; 
mutual dealings between the inhabitants of 
different localities. In early use only with 
reference to trade. a. Social communication 
between individuals ; dealings ; discourse 1547, 
b. With of {—in respect of) 1613. c. Sexual 
connexion 1798. 3. Communion between man 
and that which is spiritual or unseen 1561. 
t4. Intercommunication between things or parts 
-*1787. fs. Passage in; entrance -1658. 6. 

Continuous interchange of (letters, etc.). Now 
rare. 1576. ty. Alternation -1655. f 8. Inter- 
vention; an intervening course or space; an 
interval -1646. 

X, They had free entercourse^ of trade one with 
another Bingham. ^ a. Those with whom time and i. 
have made us familiar Johnson. 3. A devout i. with 
God PusKY. 6, This sweet i. Of looks and smiles 
Milt, 

Intercross (imtojkr^s), sb. 1859. [Inter- 
I. 2 a.] An instance of cross-breeding or cross- 
fertilization. 

Intercross (intoikr^-s), v. 1711. [Inter- 

I , I b.] I. trans. a. To cross each other (also 
intr. for rejl,). b. To lay or place across each 
other. 3. intr. Of plants or animals of differ- 
ent stocks or species : To breed or propagate 
with each other. Also trans. in pass, 1859. 

a. The almost universal sterility of species when 
intercrossed Darwin. 

Intercrural (int9jtkru»Tai), a. 1693. [Inter- 

II. 2 a.] Anat. Situated between the crura, 
legs, or limbs, of the body, or of some part of 
it ; see Crus 2. 
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flntercaT, 1527. [ad. L. iniercurrerer\ 

I. inir^ To run, come, or pass between persons 
or tilings “1623. To interv'ene, come in the 
way -1677. 

Interctirrence (int 3 ik 27 *rens). 1603. [f. 
next ; see -ence.] Intervention ; an interven- 
occtirreiice. 

Interc-uiTent (int3jk2?*r&t)j 42:. (sL) 1611. 
[ad. L. iniercurreniem,'] That runs or comes 
Between. i, f Lying or situated between 
-1685; intervening 16 ii. 2. spec, in Med, a. 
Of a disease : Occurring dunng the progress of 
another disease. Also, Recurring at intervals. 
Formerly (of a fever]. Happening at any period 
of the year. 1684. b. Of the pulse : Having an 
extra beat 1707. f 3. sb. An incident. Holland. 
Hence IntsrcuTrently adv, 
tInterciita*neous, a, 1651. [f. late L. iu'- 
tercuianeus + -ous. Cf. F. intercut ani,'\ Sub- 
cutaneous. Also, lying between the bark and ! 
stem of a tree -1664. ^ I 

fTnterdeal, $b, 1591. [f. Inter- I, ja’a -{- I 
De al sbP- ] Mutual dealing, negotiation ; inter- 
course ; ado -1612. 

laterdead, v, 1601. [f. Inter- I. i b + 
Deal x/.l intr. To deal or negotiate mutually. 
I:nterdeaomiiia*tional, o. 1877, [Inter- 
n, 2 c.] Common to several religious de- 
nominations. 

Interdental (int3ide’ntal),4Z. 1874. [Inter- 

II . 2 a.] I. Situated or placed between the 
teeth (of a person or animal, or of a toothed 
whe il). a. Phonology,, Pronounced by placing 
the tip of the tongue between the teeth X877. 

a. French (t) and (d) are dental, oftenalsoi. Sweet. 

Interdepend (imtaidi'pemd), v, 1848. 
[Inter- L r b.] intr. To depend upon each 
other mutually. 

Interdependence (imtsidipemdens). Also 
“ance. 1822. [Inter- I. 2 a.] Mutual de- 
pendence. So Interdependency 1838. 
Interdependent (imtord^pemdeiit),^?. 1817. 
[Inter- I. 2 a.] Dependent each upon the 
other. Hence Interdepe'ndeiitly adzf^ in 
mutual dependence. 

Interdict (i-ntoidikt) , ^ 3 . [ME* enfredzi, 

a. OF. entredif, mod. inierdit, ad. L. inter - , 
dictum, pa, pple. neut. of inierdicere to INTER- 
DICT.] I. gen. An authoritative prohibition ; 
an act of forbidding peremptorily 1626, a. j 
Law, a. Rom, Law. A provisional decree of 
the prsstor, in a dispute of private persons ! 
relating to possession, commanding or (more 
usually) forbidding something to be done i6ri, 

b. Sc. Law, An order of the Court of Session, 
or of an inferior court, corresponding to an 
Injunction in English Law 18x0. 3. R, C.Chr 
An authoritative sentence debarring a particular 
place or person (esp. the former) from ecclesias- 
tical functions and privileges ME. 

I. These are not Fruits forbidden, no i. Defends 
the touching of these viands pure Milt. P. R. ir. 369. 

Interdict (intwdi'kt), v, [ME. enirediU-n, 
f. entredit Interdict sb , ; subseq. refash, after 
L. interdict- i, tz^ans. To declare 
authoritatively against the doing of (an action) 
or the use of (a thing) : to forbid, prohibit ; to 
debar by or as by a command 1502, 3. To 

restrain (a person) by authority from the doing 
or use of something ; to forbid to do something 
^ 575 * 3* PccL To lay under an interdict (see 

Interdict sb. 3) ME.^ j 

1. Firm wisdom interdicts the softening tear Pope. 
a. 'Who,, will thee his tabernacle Abp. Sandys. , 
laterdiction (int^rdi-kjan). 1494. [ad. L. 
interdictionemd\ The action of interdicting, or 
fact of being interdicted. i. Authoritative or 
peremptory pmhibitiou 1579. 3. Peel, The j 

issuing of an interdict ,* the action of laying, or 
condition of being laid, under an interdict 1494. 
3. a. Sc, Law, A restraint imposed upon a 
person incapable of managing his own affairs 
on account of unsoundness of mind, etc. b. 
Law, ^ Interdict sh, 2 a, b. 1575. 

I. This I. of sepulchral Rites Warburtom. 
imterdi*ctive, a, rare. 1609. [f. L. htter- 
diet- ppl. stem + -m.] *= Interdictory. 
l3:iterdictar(int9xdAtai,.pj). 1681. fa. late 

L, interdicior, f. interdicere to interdict.] One 
who interdicts r esp. in Sc, Law (see Interdic- 
tion 3 a). 


Interdictory (intoaditori), a. 1755. [ad. 
late L. interdiciorius ; see -ORY.] Having the 
quality or effect of interdicting; prohibitory, 

InterdiSiise(int3Jdifi«*z),«:^. 1882. [Inter- 
I. 1 a.] trans. To diffuse between or among 
other tnmgs. So Interdiffti*sion, mutual diffu- 
sion 1864. Interdiffifsive a, tending to mutual 
diffusion 1859. 

Interdi^t^ (intoadi-dgital), a. 1836. [ad. 
L. inierdigitali$l\ Situated between, or con- 
necting, digits (fingers or toes). 

Interdigitate (intoidrd^itifit), v. 1847. 
[f. Inter- I. x b + L, digitus + -ate s.] i. 
inir. To interlock like the fingers of the two 
hands when clasped; to inosculate by recipro- 
cal serrations. 2. irans. To cause to interlock 
or inosculate in this way (rare) 1864. ^ Hence 

I'ntsrdigita*tion, the action or condition of 
interdigitating ; concr, an interdigitating struc- 
ture or process. 

i-Iiitere*mption. rare, 1656. [ad. late L. 
interempiionem, f. inierimert to destroy.^ He- 
stniction, slaughter -1664. 

•flnteress, $b, [ME. and AF. interesse, a. 
nied.L. interesse compensation for loss, sb. use 
i of L, interesse to be between, etc. Cf. Pr., It., 
Ger. interesse.'] = INTEREST sb. -1716. 
tlntere*ss, v. Pa. j>ple. interessed, -est. 

1570. [f. prec. sb. ; cL F. iniiresser to invest 

with a share, etc.] i. trans. *= Interest v. i. 
Chiefly in pass,, to be interessed, to have a right 
or share. -1674, 2. ~ Interest v, 2. Chiefly 

! in pass, -1663. 3, To affect injunously ; to 

endamage -164X. 4. = Interest v, 4. -1711. 

5. To affect with a feeling of concern ; re^. To 
concern oneself. -1697. Hence Interessee* 
{rare)y an interested party. 
jjlatere*sse termini. 1658. [med.L., = 
interest of term or end.] Law, A right of 
entry on a leasehold estate, acquired through 
a demise, 

flntere^ssor. [a. ined.L., f. interesse to he 
among.] A partner, Petty. 

Interest (interest), sb, 1450. [An altera- 
: tion of Interess, app. after OF. interest, mod. 
iniSret, app. a sb. use of L. interest it makes a 
difference, etc.] 

L I. The relation of being objectively con- 
cerned in something, by having a right or title 
to, a claim upon, or a share in. a. Legal con- 
cern in a thing ; esp. right or title to property, 
etc. Also fig, b. Right or title to spiritual 
privileges 1607. c. Share, part 1586. ^ d. esp. 
A pecuniary share or stake in, or claim upon 
anything 1674. s** The relation of being con- 

cerned or affected in respect of advantage or 
detriment; esp. an advantageous relation of 
this kind 1533. b. Good, benefit, profit, 
advantage 1579. 3. A thing in which one has 

an interest or concern 1618. 4. A business, 

cause, or principle, in which a number of per- 
sons are interested ; the party interested ; a 
party having a common interest 1674. 5. = 

Selr-interest 1622. 6. Influence due to 

personal connexion ; personal influence with 
(iin) a person or body of persons 1600. 7. 

The feeling of one who is concerned or has a 
personal concern in any thing ; hence, the state 
of feeling proper to such a relation ,* a feeling 
of concern for or curiosity about a person or 
thing 1771. b, transfi Power of exciting this 
feeling, interesting character or quality 1821. 
8. The fact or quality of mattering ; concern- 
ment, importance 1809. 

X, a. All your I, in those Territories Is vtterly bereft 
you Shaks. c. Ah so much i. haue [I] in thy soixow, 
As I had Title in thy Noble Husband Shaks. d. 
Those fractional and volatile interests in trading 
adventures whichi goby the name of ‘shares* King- 
lake. a. To have an i. in the welfare of a country 
Burke, b. One who has our i. at heart Burke. In, 
the interest{s) ofx on the side of what is beneficial or 
advantageous to. Shaks. Lear v. iii. 85. Mod, He 
represented Ipswich m the Liberal i. ^ 4. The notion 
of creating a new, that is, a moneyed i., in opposition 
to the landed i. Bolingbroke. 6 . To raise the people 
in the counties . . where his i. lay Hume. 7. A man 
with wide interests 1898. b. Questions of great i. 
JowETT. 8. Matters of subordinate i. 1845. 

H. Senses related to ined.L. interesse, as used 
in the phrase damna ei interesse, Fr. dommages et 
intirtts, the indemnity due to any one for the 
damage done to him. Cf. OF. interest in sense 


‘ damage also ‘ damages ’. f i. Injury, detri- 
ment. b. Compensation for injury, damages 
{rare). -1607. 2. Money paid for the use of 

money lent (the principal), or for forbearance 
of a debt, according to a fixed ratio {rate per 
cent.) 1545. b. fig, esp. in. phr. with interest, 
with increase or augmentation 1589.^ 

2. Simple X.J the i. pa^d on the principal lent. 
Compound [pcompoundeii) i. (/. upon i.), the i. even, 
tually paid on a principal periodically increased by 
the addition of interest remaining unpaid. b. The 
latter . .returned the blows with i W. Ieving, 

Interest (rnterest), v. 1608. [Altered f. 
Interess v,, after Interest sb.] i. trans. To 
invest with a share in or title to something, 
esp, a spiritual privilege. Const, in, 1610, a. 
To cause to have an objective interest or con- 
cern in the progress or fate of a matter ; to in- 
volve ; chiefly in pass. 1608. 3. Of a thing : 

To concern ; to affect ; to relate to. rare or 
Obsol, 1638. 4. To cause to take a personal 

interest, share, or part in; to engage m. 
refi. To take active part in. 1630. 5. To affect 

with a feeling of concern ; to excite the curiosity 
or attention of 1780, 

X. By faith we become interested in the propitiation 
1864, 3. Their private opinions . . doe not 1. our beliefs 
1638. 4. They seek to i. in their design the City of 

London 1647. ^ called upon to i. myself in 

his behalf {mod.). 5. Your account of the first night 
interested me immensely Dickens. 

Interested (interested), ///. ix. 1665. [f. 
prec. + -ED K] I . Concerned, affected ; having 
an interest or share in something 1828. a. 
Self-seeking, self-interested. (The opposite of 
disinterested.) 1705. 3 * Characterized by a 

feeling of concern, sympathy, or curiosity 1665. 

X, An i. witness 1828. 2. The wretched conse. 

quences of i. marriages Thackeray. 3. An i. auditor 
{mod.). Hence Tnterested-ly adv., -ness, 
lateresting (i-nterestig ),///, a. 1711. [f. 
Interest v, h- -ing 2. Formerly (and still 
; dial.) interesting.] ti. That concerns, 
touches, or affects ; important -1813. 2. 

Adapted to excite interest ; of interest 1768. 

I. In defence of what they thought most dear and L 
to themselves 1769. z. An i, conversation 1843. All 
knowledge is i. to a wise man M. Arnold. In an. 
i. condition {situation) : pregnant 1748, Hence I’n- 
teresting-ly adv., -ness, 

Ihterfacial (mtwfji J^al), a, 1837. U- Inter- 

I II. 2 a + L. facies \ cf. FACIAL.] Included 
between two faces of a crystal or other solid ; 
as in i. angle, 

‘ Interfascictdar (-:^si*ki^lax), a. 1836. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Anat. and Bet. Situated 
between fascicles or bundles of tissue. 
Interfemoral(-fe’m6ral), a, 1828. [Inter- 
II. 2 a.] Anat, Extending between thefemora 
or thighs ; as, the i, web of a bat. 
Interfenestration (i:nt9xfene5tra*Jf3n). 1823. 
[Inter- L 2a.J Archit. The spacing of the 
windows of a building. 

flnterfeTe, late ME. [a. obs. F. '^entre-, 
interferer to introduce, app. f. L. inter -1- ferre 
to carry.] trans. To interpose, intersperse ; 
intr, to be intermingled with. 

Interfere (intoifi®'!), 1530. [a. OF. 
ientrcfdrir to strike each other, f. entre- Inter- 
I. I b + firir ; — L. feHre.] i. tnti\ Of a 

horse : To strike the inside of the fetlock with 
the shoe or hoof of the opposite foot ; to knock 
one leg against another. Said also of the feet. 
(Rarely of persons.) a. intr. Hence, of things 
generally: To strike against each other; to 
come into collision ; to clash ; to get in each 
other’s way. Now chiefly in Physics, of waves 
of light, heat, sound, etc. : To exercise recipro- 
cal action, so as to increase, diminish, or 
nullify the natural effect of each. •fAlsoyf^. 
1613. t3. intr. To run into each other ; to 

intercross, intersect -1725. 4. a. Of things, 

actions, etc. ; To come into collision or opposi- 
tion, so as to affect the course of 1662. b. Of 
persons : To meddle with ; to interpose in 
something, esp. without having the right to do 
so 1632. 5. To interpose, so as to affect some 
action ; to intervene. Const, in. 1743. 

I. She [a mare] enterfears a little behind 1684. a. 

When public duty and private feeling i...then 
justice calls for punishment X836. 4 a. No scruples 

of conscience to i. with his morality Junius Lett. 

I S. tr.S„ Football. To interpose between the player 
with the ball and a would-be tackier so as to help the 


a (man), a (pass). QtL(l<7«d). v {cut). g(Fr.chirf). s(ev«:). si{/,eye). ^ (Fr. eaud/vie). i (sft). t (Psyche). 9 (whrtt). e (got). 
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former igeo. Hence Interfe’rer. Interfe'ringly 

adz\ 

Interference (intsiflaTens). 1783. [irreg. 
f. prec. -r -ENCE, after denvs. of L. ferre, e. g. 
difference^ i. The action or fact of interfering 
or intermeddling. 2. Physics. The mutual 
action of two waves or systems of waves, in re- 
inforcing or neutralizing each other, when their 
paths meet or cross 1830. 

Orig. introduced to designate phenomena observed 
in the mutual action of two rays of light, before the 
establishment of the undulatory theory ; subseq. 
extended to sound-waves, the undulations on the 
surface of \yater, etc. b. Wireless. The intrusion of 
electrical disturbances which interfere with reception 
1902. 

3. The action of interfering (of a horse). 
(Diets.) 4. [/.S. The conflict of claims arising 
when two applications are made for a similar 
patent 1888. 5. U.S. Football’, see prec. 6. 

I. Active i. in the struggles of the Continent 1874. 
Comb. ; i. figure, the figure produced when a section 
of crystal, appropriately cut, is view'ed in converging 
polarized light ; i. fringe, one of a series of alternate 
light and dark bands produced by a diffraction- 
grating. Hence Interfere 'ntial a. of, pertaining 
to, or operating by, wave-interference. 
Interferometer (i 1899. 

[f. Interfere + -(o)meter.] An instrument 
lor measuring lengths by means of the inter- 
ference phenomena of two rays of light. 
Interflow (int3ifl<?a*), v. 1610. [f. Inter- 
I. I -b Flow v.] 1. intr. To flow between 

[rare). 2. intr. To flow into each other ; to 
intermingle 1844. So Imterflow sb. 1610. 
Interfluent (intouflz/ lent), 1651. [ad. 
L. i7iterffuentem, interjluere.'] i. Flowing 
between. Now rare. 2. Intermingling ; in 
which there is an interflow 1872. So lhte*r- 
fluence 1817. InteTfluous a. 1656. 

Interfold (intaiftfhfld), v. 1579. [f. Inter- 

1. I b + Fold 77.] trans. (and rejl.) To fold 
together or within each other; to involve in 
common folds, 

Interfoliaceous (-D’uli^‘j3s), a. 1760. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Bot. Situated alternately 
between a ]Dair of opposite leaves. 
Interfodiate, v. 1696. [f. Inter- I. i a + 
L. folimn 4 * -ATE 3 .] trans. To interleave. 
Interfre*tted, ppl. a. 1828. [Inter- I. 

1 b.l Her. Interlaced. 

Inierfulgent (-f 27 'ld 2 &it), a. rare. 1721. 
[ad. L. interfulgentem (Livy).! Shining 
among or between. 

Interfuse (intoifizrz), v. 1593. [f. L. 

interfuse t interfundere, f. inter + ftmdcre to 
pour.] I. trans. To permeate or intersperse. 

2. To pour in, infuse 1667, 3. To fuse or 

blend {trans. and intr.) 1851. 4. trans. Of 

one thing : To penetrate or permeate and 
blend with 1876. 

I, Abundantly irlterfused with Greek and Latin 
quotations Hawthorne, a. The ambient Aire wide 
interfus’d Imbracing round this florid Earth Milt. 
P. L, VII. 89. 4. The genius which interfused the 

plays 1876. 

Interfusion (-fiw*39n). 1817. The 

action of interfusing or fact of being interfused. 
Interganglio*nic,tz. 1835. [Inter- II. 2 a.] 
Anat. Situated between or connecting ganglia, 
as the nerves of the sympathetic system, 
flnte-rgatory. Syncopated f. Interroga- 
tory. Merck. V. v. i, 298. 

Interglacial (-gUi-Jial), a. 1867. [Inter- 
II, 2 b,] Geol. Lying between glacial periods ; 
formed or occurring between two such periods. 
Intergla*ndular, a. 1873. [Inter- II. 2 a.] 
Anat. Lying between glands. 

Interglobular (-gl^z-bi^zlai), a. 1859. 
[Inter- IL 2 a .1 Anat. Lying between glo- 
bules (of dentine). 

Imtergrowth. 1844. [Inter- T. 2 a.] 
The growing (of things) into each other. 
Intertise*mal. 1846. [Inter- II. 2 a.] 
Anat. A. adj. Situated between haemal spines. 
B. sb, An interliaemal bone or spine 1880. 
interhyal (-hai*M). 1884. [f. Inter- II. 

2 a + HY{OiD)-i--AL.] Anat. A. adf. Situated 
between two parts 01 the hyoid arch of a fish. 
B, sb. An intermediate bone or cartilage in the 
hyoid arch 1888. 

Interim (imtarim). 1548. [L. adv., 

f, ifiter + advb. ending -im,'] 


II A. adv. In the meantime, meanwhile 1580. 
I., take courage, and make your calculations anew 
1804. 

B, sb. 1. An intervening time ; the meantime ; 

now usu. in phr. in the i. — A. 1563. 'j'2. 

Something done in the interim ; an interlude 
-1633. 3. A provisional arrangement, adopted 

in the meanwhile 1558, b. Ch. Hist, (with 
capital I.) Each of three provisional arrange- 
ments for the adjustment of religious differ- 
ences between the German Protestants and 
the Roman Catholic Church, promulgated, one 
in 1541 and two in 1548, pending a settlement 
by a General Council 1548. 

1. Betweene the acting of a dreadfull thing, And 
the first motion, all the I. is Like a Phantasmaj or a 
hideous Dreame yul. C. il i. 64. 2. L. L. L. 1. 1. 172. 

C. adj. Done, made, occurring, etc. in or for 
the meantime ; provisional. Formerly also of 
time: Intervening. 1604. 

I. orders for payment of alimony 1858. I. dividend 
1882. 

i Hence I*nterimist, one who accepted or advocated 
one of the Interims (B. 3 b) 1560. I nterimPstic 
(t-ical 1643) flL = Interim C. ; also, belonging to 
the Interimists; pertaining to or in accordance with 
the Interim 2859, 

Interior (intioTisi). 1490. [a. L. interior.^ 
compar. adj. from inter (superl. intinms).'\ 

A. adj. 1. Situated more within, or (simply) 

within something ; internal. b. Inland ; be- 
longing to the interior 1777. 2. Existing within 

limits figured as spatial : a. Internal, domestic ; 
as opp. to foreign 1768 ; b. Inner, as distinct 
from what appears on the surface or is publicly 
declared 1775. 3. Mental or spiritual ; * in- 

ward ' 1513. b. Devoted to spiritual things ; 
pious, devout 1756. 

I. I. angle (Geom.) : any one of the angles included 
between the sides of a rectilineal figure within the 
figure; also, an angle included between a straight 
line falling upon two other straight lines and either of 
the latter on the side towards the other. ^ /. planets ; 
Mercury and Venus, whose orbits are within that of 
the earth (more usu. called Inferior). I. screw^ one 
cut on an i. or hollow surface, as of a nut, burr, or 
tap-hole. b. In the interiour parts of the empire Sir 
W. Jones. a. a. The i. trade, or that from place to 
place within the country Jas. Mill. b. There was 
to be no i. cabinet Macaulay. 3. b. Difference., 
between the i. and the worldly man W. G. Ward. 

B. sb. I. The interior part of anything ; the 

inside 1828. b. The inland parts of a country, 
island, or continent ; an inland region 1796. 
c. The inside of a building or room; also, a 
picture of this. (Usu. with an or in pi.) 1864. 
2. Inner nature or being ; inward mind ; soul, 
character 1596. 3. The internal or home 

affairs of a country or state ; the department 
concerned with these ; in the titles Secretary, 
Department of the /. (U.S. and Canada), and 
Minister of the /., used in reference to France, 
Germany, Italy, etc. 1838. 

I. In the i- of the earth Huxley. C. A photographer 
noted for his interiors (mod.), 2. Merck. V. u. ix, 28. 
Hence Inte'riorly add. internally; inwardly. 

Interiority (intiariipTiti). rare. 1701. [ad, 
med.L. i?iterioritas; see -ITY.] The quality 
or state of being interior ; inner character or 
nature ; an inner element 
Inteija*cence. rare. 1864. [f. Inter- 
jacent; see -ENCE.] The fact of lying 
between. 

Interjacency (intojdgii-sensi). 1646. [f. 
as prec. + -ency.] The quality or state of 
lying between ; also, something lying between. 

The I. of two Provinces between your Seat of 
Government and the Places to which you would now 
extend your Jurisdiction 1773. 

Interjacent (intoid^^'sSnt), a. 1594. [ad. 
L. inter jacentem^ interjacerej\ Lying or exist- 
ing between ; intervening ; as, i. nations, 
Lciterja-culate, v. [f. Inter- I. t a -p 
jaculat-f jaculari to throw. ^ To interject (an 
ejaculation). Thackeray. Hence Interja*- 
culatory a. expressed in parenthetical ejacula- 
tions 1827. 

Interject (int3id5e*kt), v. 1578. [f. L. in- 
terject- » inter jicere (-jacere)^ f. inter -f jacere to 
throw.] 1. trans. To throw in between ; to 
introduce abruptly; to insert, interpose, b. 
To remark parenthetically or as an interrup- 
tion 1791. ta. intr. for refl. a. To cross one 
another, as two lines. b. To come between ; 
to intervene, interpose -’1676. 


Interjection (intaidge’kjan). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. interjectionem ; see prec.] i . The 
utterance of ejaculations expressive of emotion; 
an exclamation. 2. Gram. A natural ejacula- 
tion expressing emotion, viewed as a Part of 
Speech 1530. 3. The action of interjecting 

or interposing anything ; also, that which is 
interjected 1598. t4- Rhei. = Parenthesis 

1678. 

1. The I. of Laughing Bacon. 2. How now ! in- 
teriections? why then, some be of laughing, as ha, 
ha, he Shaks. The i. may be defined as a form of 
speech which is articulate and symbolic but not 
grammatic^ Earle. Hence Interjextionary, 
Interje'ctory adjs. characterized by i. 

Interjectional (intojd3e*kj3nal), a. 1761. 
[f. prec. + -AL.] I. Of the nature of something 
thrown in between or among other remarks 
1788, 2. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of 

an interjection in language. 

2. A number of i. sounds uttered with a strange 
variety of intonation Scott. Hence Interje'ction- 
ally adv. 

Interje*ctionalize, v. [-ize.] trans. To 
make into an interjection. Earle, 

Interjextural, a. [f. L. interjectnra an 
insertion + -AL.] Of the nature of what is 
interjected ; interjectional. 
fInterjoi*n, v. [Inter- I. i h.] trans. To 
join reciprocally. Cor. IV. iv. 22. 

Interju*nction. rare. 1836. [f. L, inter- 
jungere,'] A mutual joining. 

Interknit (intoini-t), v. 1805. [Inter- I. 

I b.] I. h’ans. To knit each into the other; 
to intertwine. 2. ifitr. To intertwine. Keats, 
flnterknow, v. Also en-. 1603. [Inter- 
I. I b.] To know mutually -1652. Hence 
tinterknowledge, mutual or reciprocal know- 
ledge. 

Interlace (intail^’s), v. [ME. entrelace, a. 
F. entrelacer, f. entre- (Enter-, Inter- I. i) + 
lacer to Lace.] 1. t^’ans. To unite two (or 
more) things by intercrossing laces, strings, 
etc. ; hence, to connect intricately ; to entangle, 
involve. {ra?’e in physical sense.) 2. To 
intercross two series of threads, etc. with con- 
stant alternation 1523. h.fg. To alternate, to 
interweave 1576. interweave ; to in- 

troduce as by interweaving ; to insert, inter- 
polate. Chiefly fig. or transf. -1677. 4. To 

intersperse, vary, mingle, or mix with. Chiefly 
transf. and fig. 1531. 5. intr. for refi. To cross 
each other intricately, as if woven together ; to 
lie like the fingers of two interlaced hands 1596. 

I. Ice. .is built up of crystalline particles interlaced 
together Huxley. 2. Trees.. Now i. your trembling 
tops above Drumm. of Hawth. jig. Interlacing of 
talke and communication 1576. 3. Shaks. L-ucr. 1390. 
5. Through boughs that i. 1855. Hence Interla’ced 
ppl. a . ; spec, in Her. applied to annulets, rings, ^ etc. 
that are linked together as are the links of a chain. 

Interlacement (intail^-sment). 1603. [f. 
prec, + -MENT.l I. The action of interlacing 
or condition of being interlaced ; concr. an 
interlaced arrangement or structure, 2. In- 
tricate intermingling 1872, 

Interlamellar (intoffse’melai), a. 1846. 
[Inter- IL 2 a.] Zool. Situated between or 
among lamellae \e.g, of the gills). 

Interlaminar (intoilae-minAi), a. 1831. 
[Inter- IL 2 a.] Anat. Situated between 
laminae or plates. 

Interlaminate (intsilse’min^it), v. i8i6. 
[Inter- I. i a.] trans. To insert in or be- 
tween alternate laminae or plates. Hence 
Interlamina*tion, the action of interlaminating; 
an interlaminated formation 1833. 

Imterlapse. 1658. [Inter- 1 . 2 a.] The 
lapse of time between any two events, 
interlard (intailaud), v. 1533. [a. F. 

entrelardert f. entre- (Inter- I. 1 a) + larder 
to Lard.] ti. trans. To mix with alternate 
i layers of tat ; in Coqkery, to insert strips of fat» 
bacon, etc. into (lean meat) before cooking ; tO' 
lard -1741. f Also transf. a. fig. To mix, 
mingle, or intersperse with 1563. t3« To inter- 
pose, interpolate -1755. 

*. transf. Grey Marble, interlarded with white 
Alabaster 1632. a. To i. talk with oaths English 
composition with foreign words 1872, 3, Speeches in 
which he often interlarded the words O tempora, 0 
mores 1755. 


0 (Ger. lO’ln). 0 (Fr. p^w). ii (Get, MiJ^Uer). U (Fr. d«ne). d (cwrl). e (e») (th^re). ? (41) ^(Fr* faito'), 5 (ffr, fem, ^arth)* * 
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Interlay v. Pa. t. and ppIeJ 

•laid. 1609. [f. Inter- I. i a 4- Lay z-.] trans. 
To lay or place between or among. Also 
Interleaf (i-ntajljf). PI. -leaves. 1741. 
[Inter- I. 2 b.] A leaf inserted between the 
ordinary leaves of a book, usu. blank; also 
iransf, 

Interleagtie (intsilf'g), v. Now rare, 
1590. [f. Inter- I. i b + League or ? f. 
phr. to enter league*\ intr, and rejt. To enter 
into a league with another, or with each other. 

Interleave (int^ilj-v), z/. 1668. [f. Inter - 
1. 1 a 4- LeaFiA (pi. leaves).] trans. To insert 
leaves, usu. blank, between the ordinary leaves 
of (a book). Also iransf. and 
Jig, To i, days of hardship with days of ease 
De Quincey. 

flnterH'bel, v. rare. 1626. [f. Inter- I. 

I b + Libel v.] trans. To libel (one another). 
Interline (int^jlaim), [ME. ad. med.L. 
interlinearet f. inter + Ihiea Line sh} Cf. F. 
inter Ugner vb.] i. trans. To insert additional 
words between the lines of (a document). 
Chstfiy pass. t doxisX* with. PAzo Jig. 3. To 
insert (a word or words) between the lines in 
a written document 1589. 3. ad sol. or intr. a. 
To make interlinear insertions 1576, 

To come between the lines -1655. t4. trans. 

To write or print in alternate lines. Locke. 
ts. To mark with lines, esp. of various colours 
-i66r. f 6. To place or insert something in 
lines between or among something else. 
Const, with. -1736. 

I. The coopie . . -was interlined and sumwhear blotted 
156:?. 3. Words accidentally omitted were also placed 
in the margin, or interlined 1882. 3. b. As in night's 
gloomy page One silent star may i. H. Vaughan. 6 . 

1 saw the Joot. .interlined among the horse De Foe, 
Interline (intaibi-n), 1480. [f. Inter- 

I. 1 a -h Line trans. To insert a second 
or inner lining between the stuff and ordinary 
lining (of a garment). 

Interlineal (-IPnzll), a. 1526. [Inter- 

II. 2 a.] ti. « Interlinear i. -1826, 3. 

Disposed in alternate lines. Ruskin. 

Interlinear (-li*nf^), a. 1440. [ad. med. 
L. interlinearis, f. Inter + linea Line, Cf. F. 
inUrliniaire^ i. Written or printed between 
the lines. 3. Of a book : Having the same 
text in different languages printed in alternate 
lines. ? Obs, 1624. 

I. /. Gloss^ Anselm’s gloss on the Vulgate, placed in 
MSS. between the lines of the Latin text. /. system : 
see Hamiltonian et. 3. The I. Bible Bedell. Hence 
Interli’nearly adv. 

Interlineary (int^ilimzari). 1605. [See 
prec. and -ary Cf. late ME. entirlynarie!] 

A. adj. Interlinear. 

B. sh, 1, An interlinear version. Also Jig. 

1644. 3. ellipt, for (a.) the Latin Interlinear 

version of the Bible by Arias Montanus (isdS- 
72) ; (b.) the Interlinear Gloss on the Vulgate. 

1659* 

Hence Interli'nearily adv. between, or as 
between, the lines, 

Interlineate (-IrnzV^t), v. rare. 1693. [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L. inferlineare. In mod. use, 
perh. f. next.] irasts. and adsol. « Interline 
A lso Jig. 

Interlineation (-linzj^'jan). 1602, [f, prec,; 
see -ation.] The insertion of a word or words 
between the lines of a writing ; that which is 
so inserted. 

Interli-ning, vhl. sb. 1467. [f. Interline 
v.^ 4 - -ING K ] « Interlineation. 

Interlink (imtailigk), sL 1634. [Inter- 
I. a b.] An intermediate or connecting link. 
Interlink (intsilrgk), v. 1587. [Inter- 

I . 1 b.] trans. To link (two or more things) 
to one another, or (one thing) with something 
else. Often Jig. 

These are two Chains which are interUnk’d Dryden. 

Interlobate (-l^u-ba), a. 1881. [Inter- 

n, 3 a.] Situated between loops or lobes, esp. 
in Geol. between the terminal lobes of a glacier- 
mormne. 

Interlobular a. 1834. [Inter- 

II. 3 a, Cf. F. inierlobitlaire (Littr6).j Anat, 
and Paik, Situated or occurring between the 
lobes of any organ. 

Intcrlocation (-Dkei'Jsn), rare. i6ii. 


[Inter- I. 2 a.] A placing between, inter- 
position ; also, something placed bet^veen. 
Interlock (intojlp*k;, v. 1632. [Inter- I. 
1 b.] 1. intr. To engage with each other by 
partial overlapping or interpenetration of alte>'- 
nate projections and recesses. Also fig., oi im- 
material tiuDgs. 2. trans. To lock or clasp 
within each other. Chiefly pass. 1807. 

1 . 1 felt my fingers work and my hands i. C. Eponte. 
a. Fibres. -inextricably interlocked 1S79. 

Interlocution (-lokiw-J^n). 1534. [ad. L. 
hiierlocntionem^ f. inferloqui, £ inter -f loqui.] 
I, The action (on the part of two or more 
persons) of talking or replying to each other, 
a. Talk, discourse, dialogue, tb. An alternate 
reading or speaking, as In making responses, 
etc. -1643. fa. The action of replying; a 
reply, response -1782. +3. The action of 

interrupting speech ; an interruption ; a paren- 
thetical utterance -1683. t4. Law. An inter- 

mediate decree before final decision -1726. 
laterlocutor 1 (-Ip-kiz^toi). 1514. [f. L. 

interlogui\ see iNTERLOCtrriON, and cf. F. 
interlocuieurj] One who takes part in a dia- 
logue, conversation, or discussion. In pi. the 
persons who carry on a dialogue. b. With 
poss, pron. One who takes part in conversation 
with another 1848. 

b. Your true rustic turns his back on his i. Geo. 
Eliot. 

InterlcxNitorS 1533. [a. F. 

inierlocuioirei ad. L. interlocutoHum. Occas, 
spelt interloquiiur.] Sc. Law. A judgement 
or order of a court or of the Lords Ordinary, 
signed by the pronouncing or presiding judge. 
Interlocutory (-lp*kiz2tori). 1590. [See 
Interlocution and -ory.] 

A, adj. I. Of the nature of, pertaining to, 

or occurring in, dialogue or conversation 1597. 
3. Spoken intermediately 1821, 3. Law, Pro- 

nounced during the course of an action; not 
finally decisive; esp. in z. decree, injunction, 
judgement, order 1590. 

r. He knowes that interloquutory swearing is a 
sitine 1626. 3. I. observations 1864. 

B. sh, I. Law. An interlocutory decree, 
fa. A discussion. Motteux, 

Interlocutress (-V'kiwtres). 1858. [f. In- 
terlocutor 1 4 “ -ESS.] A female interlocutor. 
So Interlo’cntiice, -trix 1848. 

Interlope (int3ild‘u»p), v. 1603. [f. Inter- 
I. 1 4- lope, dial, form of Leap v., as in land’‘ 
loper.] I. intr. * To run between parties and 
intercept the advantage that one should gain 
from the other; to traffic without a proper 
licence ; to forestall ; to anticipate irregularly ’ 
(J.); to intrude. ts. trans. To foist in; to 
intercalate -1659. fa. To intrude upon {?'are) 
1701. 

3 . Grotius interlopes the following passage Heylin. 

Interloper (imtarld’upgijintsil^a'poi). 1590. 
[See prec. Fr. is from English. ] i. 

a. orig. An unauthorized trader; one who 
trespasses on the rights of a trade monopoly; 
ta ship engaged in unauthorized trading, b. 
transf. One who thrusts himself into any posi- 
tion or affair, which others consider as pertain- 
ing solely to themselves 1632, fa- An inter- 
cepter (^something). Milt. 

X. b. He was a mere i.,and we were entitled to use 
force to keep him, out of our premises 1884, 
flnterlU'Cate, v. rare, 1623. [f. L. inters 
lucat-, interlucare, f. inter 4- lux, lucent light.] 
To lop or thin a tree. (Diets.) So Interluca*- 
tion, the action of thinning a tree or wood 1656, 
Int:erlucent(-liw’sent), fli. rare. 1727, [ad. 
L. interlucentemj\ Shining between. 
Interlude (i-nteiliwd), sb, ME. [ad. med. 
(Anglo-) Lat. interludium (Du Cange), f. inter^ 
(Inter- I. 2) 4- Indus.'] i. A dramatic or 
mimic representation, usually light or humor- 
ous, such as was commonly introduced between 
the acts of the long mystery-plays or moralities, 
etc, ; hence, a stage-play, a comedy, a farce. 
Now (after Collier) applied as a specific name 
to the earliest form of the modern drama, as 
represented by the plays of J. Heywood. tAlso 
transf. or Jig. s. An interval in the perform- 

ance of a play ; the pause between the acts, or 
the means employed to fill this up. Also Jig, 
1660. b. Mus. An instrumental piece played 
between the verses of a psalm or hymn, or in 


the intervals of a church-service, etc. 1838. 3. 

transf. An interval in the course of some action 
or event ; an intervening time or space of a 
different character 1751. 

X. John Heywood ’s dramatic productions . . are 
neither Mirade*plays nor Moral-plays, but what may 
be properly and strictly called Interludes . J. P. 
Collier. 2. Dreams are but interludes which fancy 
makes; When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic 
wakes Dryden. 3- We were confined to the inn, 
e\cept for the i. of the custom-house Mme. D’Arblay. 
Literlude (intojbwd), v. 1608. [t. prec.] 
ta. intr. To perforin a play, b, zntr. To come 
between, as an interlude. c. trans. To inter- 
rupt, as with an interlude. Hence tluterluder, 
a player in an interlude, 
flnteriu'ency. [f. L. inierhtentem, inter- 
lucre to flow between ; see -ency.] A flowing 
between. Hale. 

Iiiterlunar(int 9 ili«*nar),t 2 . 1598. [Inter- 
II, 2 b; cf. F. inierlunaire.] Pertaining to 
the period between the old and new moon. 

The moon. .Hid in her vacant i. cave Milt. So 
tlnterlumary a. 1594, 

Interlunation 1813. [See 

prec. and Lunation.] The period between 
the old and the new moon ; Jig. a blank or dark 
interv^al. So Interlnne {rare) 1561. 
Intermarriage (intsimse-redg). Also fen-. 
1579. [Inter- I. 2 a.] i. The action or fact 
of intermarrying; union in or connexion by 
marriage, a. Of two persons, or of one person 
with another. Now only in legal phraseology, 
b. Marriage between members of different fami- 
lies, castes, tribes, nations, or societies 1602. 

2. loosely. Marriage between persons (or inter- 
breeding between animals) nearly related 1882, 

Intermarry (intsimse-ri), v. Also ien-. 
1574. [Inter- I. i b.J i. intr. To contract 
matrimony, to marry, a. Said of couple; hence 
of one person {with another). Now only in 
legal phraseology, b. Of members of different 
families, castes, tribes, nations, or societies 
1611. 3. trans. To join in marriage; alsoyf^. 

[rare) 1863. 

I. b. The Hollanders obtaining a garrison there, 
intermarried with the Native Women 1665. 

II Intermaxilla (imtsimseksida). PI. -ge. 
1S82, fmod.L., f. Inter- II. i 4 - Maxilla.] 
Anat. Each of two bones situated between the 
maxillary bones of the upper jaw, in man small 
and soon fusing with these, but in most mam- 
mals large, distinct, and situated in front of 
them (thus usu. called pretnaxillJ). 
Intermaxillary (i-ntsimseksildii, -mseksi*- 
ISri), «z, [sh.) 1826. [Inter- II, 2 a.] Anat. 
and Zool, 1, a. Situated between the maxillae; 
as in i. hone (=^ prec.), i. apodeme, b. Belong- 
ing or attached to the intermaxilla ; as i. teeth. 
2. sh. Short for i, hone, etc. 1834. 
tlntermea-n. rare, 1599. [f. Inter- I. 

2 b 4- Mean sh. An intermediate part, act, 
eta ; an interlude -1834. 

Intermeddle (intsime’d’l), v. [ME. entre- 
medle, a. AF. entremedler =« OF. entremesler, F. 
entremUer, f. eiitrC'-, L. inter’--^ AF. medler, OF. 
mesler to Meddle.] ti. trans. To meddle or 
mix together ; to intermix. Const, with. -1733. 
fs. r^. = next -1594. 3. intr. To concern 

oneself with or in ; to have to do with ; to 
meddle, interfere (esp, in what is none of one's 
business) 1477. 

3. The see of Rome was alway ready to entermedle 
1561. To i. in a business Burke, with a department 
1834. 

Intermeddler (intsime'dlai). 1576. [f. 
prec. + -ER^.] *fa. One who concerns him- 
self or has to do with something -1577. b. 
spec. One who meddles with what is none of 
his business ; an early use = Interloper 1601. 
Intermediacy (intoimPdiasi). rare. 1713. 
[f. Intermediate a.\ see -acy.] The state of 
being intermediate ; intervention. 
tlnterme*dial 1599. [f. L. intermedius + 
-AL.] A. adj. I, « Intermediate a. -1852. 
2. « Intermediary a. x. -1846. B. sh. = 
Intermediate sh. --1654. 

Intermediary (intaimrdi&ri). 1788. [£ L 

intermedium', cf. F. intermidiair ej\ 

A. adj. I. Acting or of the nature of action 
between two parties ; mediatory 1818. 2. 


(man), a(pas^). nu. ^ (Fr. ch^f), a (ev^r). 9x{T^eye). a (Fr. eau d# vie), i (s/t). * (Psyche), p (what), p (gat). 
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Situated or occurring between two things; 
intermediate 1788. 

z, I. agents 1869. a. This i. stage of her life 1882. 
B. sb. 1. One who acts between others; a 
go-between, mediator 1791. 3. Something 

acting between persons or things, a medium, 
means ; also abstr. Agency (t?/ something) 1859. 
3. An mterm^ediate form or stage 1865. 
Intermediate (intoimrdi/t), a. and sb. 
1567* [ad. med.L. inter mediatus, f. L. inter- 
medius!] 

A. adj. Coming or occurring between two 
things, places, times, numbers, members of a 
series, etc. ; ‘ holding the middle place or 
degree between two extremes' (J.); inter- 
posed, intervening. 

I. points 1665, events Hartley, steps Paley, stature 
1823, agents Macaulay. Phr. /. state (Theol.) : the 
condition of souls between death and the resurrection 
or the last judgement 1777. 

B. sb. Something intermediate or interven- 

ing; a middle term; a nexus between two 
things 1650. 3. A person who intervenes 

between others 1879. 

Intermediate (int9irardi<?ft), v. 1610. [f. 
Inter- L i + Mediate v.] fi. intr. To 
intervene. French, f 3. To interfere, inter- 
pose -1716. 3. To act between others ; to 

mediate 1624. 4. trans. To join by interme- 

diate parts 1880. 

Intermediately (intsjmrdi/cH), adv. 1730. 
[f. Intermediate a. -h -ly 2 .] i. in an inter- 
mediate position or relation. 3. By intermedi- 
ate agency; indirectly; opp. to immediately 
1755. 

IntermediatioQ (intaimzdii^-Jan). 1602. 
p. prec. vb., orf. Inter- 1 . 2 a -f- Mediation.] 
The action of intermediating; interposition, 
intervention.^ 

Intermediator (intaimrdiiitai). 1522. [f. 
Intermediate v., after mediator. '\ One who 
or that which intermediates ; a mediator. 
tInterme*dioiis, a. rare. 1657. [f. L. 

ZM^5/-;/Ztf£f2WJ-f*-OUS,] = lNTERMEDIATE a. -1678. 
Intermedium (int^imrdinm). PL -ia, 
-iums. 1589. [a. L. intermedium adj. neut., f. 
inter medius\ cf. Medium.] i. Something 
intermediate in position ; an interval of space. 

? Ohs. 1611. 3. Something intermediate in 

time; tan interlude ; an interval of time (? Obs.) 
1589. 3. An intermediate agent, intermediary, 
medium ; also abstr. intermediate agency, medi- 
ation (0/) 1660. 4. Comjb. Anat, [sc. os.] A 

bone of the carpus, situated between the ulnare 
and the radiale, or the corresponding bone of 
the tarsus between the tibiale and fibulare 1878. 
flatermedl, v. Obs. (or rare archaism). 
ME. [a, OF. entremeller, var. of entremesler^ 
mod.F. etitremUer to Intermeddle.] = In- 
termeddle. 

Intermembral, etc. : see Inter.- p7'ef. 
Interment (into’iment). ME. [f. Inter v. 
+ -ment.] The action of interring or burying 
in the earth. 

II Intermezzo (intoime’dz^?). PI, -i (-?), -os 
\oz), 1834. [ It. intermezzo, pop. form of inier- 
medio, ad. L. intermedium^ i, a. A short 
dramatic, musical, or other performance, of 
a light and pleasing character, introduced 
between the acts of a drama or opera. b. A 
short movement connecting the main divisions 
of a large musical work, instrumental or vocal, 
a. transf. An interval ; an episode 1851. 
a. The purgatorial i. of the Catholic church X87S. 

flntermi’ddle, a. 1613. [f. Inter- I. 3 c + 
Middle a.] « Intermediate. 
Intermigration (-moigr^'Jan). 1677. [In- 
ter- I. 2 a.] Interchange of abode or habitat; 
reciprocal migration. 

Interminable (int 5 *imin^b’l), a. ME. 
a. F., or ad. late L. interminabilis (TertulL), 

. in- (In-®) + ierminare\ see -ABLE.] That 
cannot be bounded or ended ; boundless ; end- 
less. (In mod. use freq. implying impatience 
at the length of something.) 

Possession . . of lyf Intermynable Chaucer. An i. 

controversy B’Israeli. Hence Inte>rmiiiabMity, 
]&ite*rminableness. InteTuiinably adv. 
Interminate (ints jmin/t), a. Now rare. 
^ 533 * I-^* i^terminaius, f. in- (In-®) + 

terminaius ended.] i. That is without end or 

0 (Ger. K^ln). d (Fr, p<fw), ii (Ger. Mwller). 


hmit; infinite. fa. qaasi-adv. Without end, 
always. Abp. Parker. So flnte-rminated a. 
f Interminate, v. 1631. [f. L. interminat-, 
interminarz, f. inter +• minari to threaten.] 
trans. To threaten, menace (a thing) -1656. 
fl ntennma’tion. 1526. [ad. L. intermina- 
tionem; see Interminate z/.] Commination ; 
a threat or menace -1684. 

Intenni*ne, v. rare. 1622, [f. Inter- I. 

I f Mine v. or jA] trans. To intersect with 
mines or veins. 

Intermingle (intaimi'ggT), v. 1470. [f. 
Inter- I. i -{* Mingle v.] i. trans. To 
mingle (two or more things) together; also, to 
introduce and mix (an element) with or among 
other things. 3. To intersperse with ; tto 
variegate 1553. 3. mtr. To mingle together 

or with something 1626. 

I, Fuller has intermingled a great deal of gossip 
and rubbish with his facts 1842. 3. Shadow and sun- 

shine intermingling quick Cowper. 

lllnterministerium (-mimstla'rmm). rare. 
[f. Inter- II. 1 + L. ministerium ; formed by 
Walpole, after Interregnum.] The period 
intervening between two ministries. 

The I, still exists ; no place is filled up H. Walpole. 
flntermi‘se. 1612. [var. of Entermise.] 
Intervention,^ mediation, agency -1715. 
Intermission 1 (intsjmi’Jsn). 1426. [ad. 
L. intermissionem, f, intermittere^ i. The 
fact of intermitting, giving over, or ceasing for 
a time; a temporary pause, cessation, etc. 
spec, in Path, of a fever or the pulse, b. Tem- 
porary cessation, respite, relief, rest, pause. 
CoTizt. from. Now 1576. 2. The lapse 

of a space of time between events or periods of 
action; the time during which action tempo- 
rarily ceases ; interval; f vacation, recess 1563. 
3. An interruption or break of continuity in a 
wall, line of cliffs, or the like 1624. 

1. I did laugh, sans i., An houre by his diall Shaks. 
Phr, Without i. b. Rest or i. none I find Milt. 
P.L. II. 802, z. Chusing their Time in those Inter- 
missions while the Preacher is at Ebb Swift. 
tInteniii*ssion2. rare. 1628. [f. Intermit 

after prec.] 1, = Intermise -1670. 3. 

Interposition, intervention (of a thing) -1667. 

2. The third day that the Lords have, without i. of 
any other businesse, continued upon the question 
Marvell. 

Intermissive (intarmi’siv), a. 1586. [f. L. 
inter miss-, intermitiere to Intermit + 
-IVE,] Of the nature of, pertaining to, inter- 
mission ; intermittent ; coming at intervals. 
Make Pleasure thy..L Relaxation Sir T. Browne. 

Intermit (intsimi't), 1542. [ad. L. 
intermitiere, f, inter + mittere to send, let go, 
put,] I, trans. To discontinue for a time ; to 
suspend 1576. tb. To interrupt, cause inter- 
mission to -1704. tc. To omit, pass over ‘-1692. 
3. intr. To cease or stop for a time ; to be 
intermittent 1571. b. spec, in Path, of a fever 
(pain, etc.) or of the pulse 1626. 

1. To i. it. , for a year or two, . .and then to return to 
the use of it Boyle, 2. Let me know the exact time 
when your Courts i, Johnson. 

tintermit, v.^ ME. [Refasb. of Enter- 
mete, after L. intermitiere^ i. refl. = Enter- 
METE I. -1548. b. intr. = Intromit 3. -1548. 
3. traTis. = Intromit 1, -1676. 

Intermittence (intoimi-t^ns). Also -ance. 
1796. [a. F. ; see Intermittent and -ence.] 
I. The fact of intermitting ; discontinuance for 
a time. 3. Intermittent sequence, Tyndall. 
So Intermi'ttency, intermission 1662. 
Intennittent (intsimi’tent), a. {sh.) 1603. 
[ad. L. intermittentem.] i. That intermits or 
ceases for a time; coming or operating at 
intervals, spec, in Path, of the pulse, a fever, etc. 
3. sb. Path. An intermittent fever. Also fig. 
1693. 

I. This disorder was not in its nature i. Burke. 
Hence Intermittently adv. in an i. manner, 
Intermittingly (-mitiigli), adv. 1654. 
[-ly 2 .] In an intermitting manner; inter- 
mittently. 

Intermix (inteimi'ks), v. 1562. [f. Tnter- 
mixt, taken as pa. pple. of an Eng. vb, ; see 
Commix, Mix.] 1. trans. To mix together, 
intermingle. 3. intr. To be or become mixed 
together; to blend or associate intimately 
1 1732. 

il (Fr, dime), p (cwrl). e (e») (thm). < 


I. Hee, she knew would i. Grateful digressions, 
and solve high dispute With conjugal Caresses Milt- 

Intermixed, intermixt (int3Jmi*kst),j5^/. 
I 5 SS‘ [orig. intermixt, ad. L. intermixtus, 
intermiscere, f. inter -f miscere to mix. The 
form intermixed followed the formation of the 
vb. intermix^ Mixed together, intimately 
I mixed. Hence Intermi'xedly, intenni'xtly 
adv. with intermixture, promiscuously. So 
; tlntermi-xtion == next 1520. 

' Intermixture (intojmi’kstiui'). 1586. [f. 
L. intermixt- ppl. stem + -URE,] i. The 
i action of intermixing or fact of being inter- 
mixed ; intimate mixture 1592. 2. concr. or 

q3.2&\-concr. Something, or a quantity or por- 
tion 1?/ something, intermixed with or added to 
something else. 

_ t. From the i. of its houses with trees, it [Norwich] 
is called a city m an orchard 1778. 

Intermobility, etc.: see Inter- 
Intermolecular (int3jm<?le'ki221ai), a. 1843. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Existing, or occurring be- 
tween the molecules of a body or substance. 
Intermundane (int9jm2»*ndfin), a. 1691. 
[f. Inter- II, 2 a + L. mundus, mundanus.] 
I. Situated, or present, between different 
worlds. 3. Existing between worlds recipro- 
cally 1858. 

1. The vast distance, between thfse great bodies, are 
call’d i. spaces Locke. So tlntermumdial, fln- 
termu'ndian. 

II Intermu*ndium. 1817. [A mod. sing, of 
L. iniermundia (pi.) the spaces between the 
worlds.] A space between two worlds, 
flntermu're, v. 1606. [f. Inter- I. i a + 
L. mums wall.] trans. To inclose between 
walls, to wall in -1628. 

Intermuscular (int9Jm2?‘ski22laj), a 1822. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Anat. Situated between 
muscles, or between muscular fibres. 
Intermutation; see Inter- I. 2 a. 
Intermutual (intsamiw'tiwial), a. 1595. 
[Inter- L 2 a; pleonastic for mutual,] Mu- 
tual, reciprocal. Hence Intermu’tually adv. 
Intern (hits in). Also tinteme. 1578. [a. 
F. interne = It. intemo, ad. L. tniemus, f. in 
adv. 4- -ternus suffix, as in sempiternvs, etc.] 

A. adj. (NowjzJtJ^A or = INTERNAL a, 

B. sb, (Also interne after Fr.) An assistant 
resident physician or surgeon in a hospital 
1891. U.S. 

Intern (into'in), v. Also tiLiteme. 1606. 
ff. (ult.) It. intemo, F. interne', see prec.] 
Ti- intr. To enter or pass in; to become 
incorporated or united with another being. 3. 
trans. To confine within the limits of a country, 
district, or place ; to oblige to reside within 
prescribed limits. Also Jig. 1866. 3. To send 
(goods, etc.) into the interior of a country. 
U.S. 

2. To disarm troops crossing theneutial frontier and 
to i, them till the conclusion of peace W. E. Hall. 

Internal (intO’infil). 1509. [ad. late med.L. 
internalis (f. internus) ; see -AL. Opp. in all 
senses to external?] 

A. adj. I. Situated or existing within some- 
thing ; of or pertaining to the inside ; inward 
1590. b. Anat. Situated away from the surface 
of the body, or nearer the median line 1719. 
3. Pertaining to the inner nature or relations of 
anything ; belonging to the thing or subject in 
itself ; intrinsic 1607. b. Of or pertaining to 
the domestic (as dist. from the foreign) affairs 
of a country 1795. 3. Of or belonging to the 
inner nature or life of man ; mental or spiritual ; 
inward; subjective 1509. 

z, I, navigation 1804, /. angle (Geom.) — interior 

angle (see Interior A. 1). I. conihusiion^ (a) sec 
Combustion 2b; 0 ) applied to gas and oil engines, 
in which the energy necessary to produce motion is 
developed in the engine cylinder and not in a sepa- 
rate chamber 1888. a. The i. evidence for some state- 
ments renders them highly probable Freeman. _ b. 
The maintenance of i. peace Stubbs. 3. Sensations 
and ideas are both i. x86g. 

B. sb. i. pi. The inward parts or organs ; in- 

wards, entrails 1764. +3. Med. (usu. in pi.) A 
medecine or remedy to be taken internally 
-1704. 3. Something belonging to the thing 

in itself. (Now always in pi.) 1652, 

(Usu. in pi.) The inner nature, soul, spirit 
-17.. 

3. To Guard the Internals of Religion Sachevkrbll. 

- (ef) (rein). ^ (Fr. faird). d (fir, f.?rn, ^arth). 
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Hence Intema’lity, tbe quality or fact of beins i. ; 
also with an and //. 

Intemally (ints-jnali), adv, 1597- [f* 

prec. + -ly'*®.] I. In, on, or with respect to, 
the inside or interior. a. With respect to the 
inner nature or relations of anything, esp. the 
internal affairs of a country, etc, 1791. 3* 

Mentally, spiritually 1646. 
intema'sal, a, 1866. [f. Inter- II. 2 a 
+ L. nasus.'\ « intranasal (see Intra-). 
Internatibnal (mtomse’Janal). 1780. [In- 
ter- II. 2.] A. adj. Existing, consdtuted, 
or carried on between different nations ; per- 
taining to the relations between nations, b. 
(with capital /.} Belonging to the International 
Working Men’s Association, a society of work- 
ing-men founded in. London in 1864 (and dis- 
solved in 1874), the objects of which were 
identified with those of the socialism, of Marx. 

The great science of i. law, the determining authority 
in questions of right between independent states 1 
Hallam. An I. Exhibition j86i, yacht race 1888. 

B. sh. a. A person belonging to two different 
nations native of one and resident in 

another) 1870; one who takes part in an inter- 
national contest 1895. fwith capit^ /, 
and sometimes in Fr. form -ali) = International 
Working Men’s Association (see A. b) ; also, a 
member or adherent of this. 

b. First that of 1864-74; Second /I, formed in 
iSSg at Paris and having later its seat in Brussels; 
Third /., formed in rgig by the Russian communists 
(Bolsheviks) on a revolutionary basis. 

i| Internationale (-ngsjidha-i, {{seht^ma- 
syonal). [Fr. (sc. chanson song].] A revolu- 
tionaiy hymn composed by Eugene Pettier in 
1871 and adopted by French socialists and 
later by others. (See also prec. B. b.) 
Intema*tionaIisiii. 1877. [f. Interna- 
tional -h -ism.] International character or 
spirit ; the principle of community of interests 
or action between different nations ; spec, (with 
capital /.) the doctrine or principles of the In- 
ternational Working Men’s Association. 
Intema-tionaliS. 1864. [f. as prec. + 

-1ST.] a. An advocate of or believer in inter- 
nationaiLsm ; spec, a member of or sympathizer 
with the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion. b. One versed in international law. c. 
-One who takes part in an international contest. 
Intemationa'lity. 1864. [See -ity,] 
International quality, condition, or character. 
Iritema-tionalize, v, 1864. [See -ize.] 
irons. To render international in character or 
use; spec, to bring (a country, territory, etc.) 
under the combined government or protection 
of two or more different nations. Hence Inter- 
na:tionaliza*tion. 

Interna*tionalIy, adv, 1864. [See -ly 2.] 
In an international manner j between or among 
different nations. 

Interne : see Intern. 

Internecine (intaanf’soin), a, 1663. [ad. 
L. internecinus, f. internecium. slaughter, 
destruction, f. iniernecare\ see next. The 
etym. pronunc. would be inte'rnecine,~\ i. 
ong. Deadly, destructive, characterized by 
great slaughter. 3. esp. (In mod. use.) Mutu- 
ally destructive, aiming at the slaughter or de- 
struction of each other 1755. 

X, I, war, war for the sake of slaughter, war to the 
death, z. Eight thousand Zealots, who stabbed each 
other in i. m^sacre Faurar. 

Intemecion (intojnrjon). rare, 1610. [ad. 
L. inUmecionem massacre, etc,, f. intemecare 
to kill, destroy, f. inter (as in interficere) + 
necare to IdU.] Destruction, massacre. 
Intemedve (intomrsiv), a. rare, 1819. 
f ad. L, internedvus, (scribal) var. of interned- 
nus .'] « Internecine 2. 
tBiteme’Ct, v, 1694. [ad. L. inUmeden to 
bind to each, other, f. inter + nectere.'\ trans. 
To interconnect. So f Interne *xion, -ne’ction, 
mutual connexion 1654. 

Internee*. 1920. [f. Internz', a4-EEi.] 
An interned person. 

Sinn Fein internees. 

Intemeural (intomiua-ral), a, (s 3 .) 1846. 
[f. Inter- IL 2 a + Gr. vevpov nerve ; see 
INeukal.] Anat, and Zool, Situated between 
nerves, or between neural spines or arches; 
applied spec, to the dermal spines or bones 


supporting the dorsal fin-rays in fishes (cf. 
INTERSPINAL), b. as sh, (pi,) = Intemeurai 
spines 1880. 

fliiteTnity. rare, 1760. [f. L. internus -r 
-ITY.] The quality of being internal, inward- 
ness ; something internal. H, Brooke. 
laterrmient (intounment). 1870. [f. In- 

tern t/. 2 + -MENT.] The action of interning; 
confining within prescribed limits. 

Intemo-, comb. advb. form of L. internus 
Internal; as in inte-mo-me'dial, -me'dian 
adjs., Entom, situated within the median line 
or nervure, or between the internal and median 
nervurcs, of the wing 1826. 

Intemodal (intern Ji-dM), a. 1835. 
Inter- II. sa -h L. nodus\ cf. nodal,'\ Bat. 

I and Zool, Situated between nodes ; belonging 
to or constituting an intemode. 

Intemode (imtomdud), 1667. [ad. L. inter- 
nodium (see below).] i* Bot. That part of a 
stem or branch intervening between two of the 
nodes or knots from which the leaves arise. 
2. Zool, and Anat, A slender part intervening 
between two nodes or joints; each bone of a 
finger or toe 1722. 

tIntemo*ciim, a, [f. next + -al.] = Inter- 
nodal. Sir T. Browne. 
iiintemodimn (intemou*dinm). PI. -ia. 
Now rare, 1644, C^*» "F nodus ; see 

Inter- II. i.] = Internode, (erron, A joint.) 
fl'iitemtince. Also -nonce, 1647. [a. P- 
intemonce, ad. L. iniemtiniius (-nuncius ) ; see 
Internuncxus.] = Internuncio. -1847. 
Interntancial (intemnmji^), a, 1845. [f. 
L. internuniius (set below) + -AL.] Having 
the function of conveying messages between 
two parties, etc. ; used jSg, of the nerves, 
finternu’nciess. rare, [irreg. f. Inter- 
nuncio ri- -ESS.] A female internuncio or 
messenger. Chapman. 

Intennincio (intejnzrnji^?). Also f-tio. 

1641. []ad. It, hiiemunziot ad. L. internuntius 
(-nuncius ) ; see next.] 1. A messenger between 
two parties. 3. A representative or ambassador 
of the Pope at a foreign court while there is no 
nuncio, or at a minor court to which no nuncio 
is sent 1670. 3. A minister representing a 

government, esp. that of Austria, at the Otto- 
man Porte 1700. Hence Intemu'ncioship, 
the office or function of an i. or go-between. 
Ilinteniu'iicitis. 1675. [L. in med. spelling, 
for cl. L. internuntius, f, inter between 
nuntizes a. messenger,'] == prec. i. 
Intemuptial (intemi^'pj^l)? 1850. [f. 
Inter- I. 3 or 11. 2 + L. nuptix ; cf. nuptialJ] 
I, Pertaining to intermarriage. 2. Intervening 
between two marriages or married states 1885. 1 
Interoceanic (i:nt3ri^ujf,se*nik), a. 1855. ! 
j [Inter- II. 2 b.] Situated between oceans; 

I connecting two oceans, as a strait or canal. 

I Interocular, etc. : see Inter- 

I Interoperctilar (i:nter,d;pouki?aai), a. 
1854, [f. next + -ar; cf. opercular,] Ichthyol. 
Belonging to, or of the nature of, an interoper- 
culum ; chiefly in i, hone ~ next. 

II Interoperculum(i:nter,(7p§*iki2:fl^m). 1834. 
[Inter- I. 2 b.] Ichthyol, One of the bones 
forming the gill-cover ; usually situated below 
the praeoperculum, and partly between this and 
the operculum and suboperculum. 

Interorbital (int3r,fibital), a. 1:852. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Anat, Situated between the 
eye-sockets. 

Interosculant (inter, ^‘skiz^Iant), a. 1855. 
[Inter- I. 2 a; cf. next.] Interosculating ; 
forming a connecting link. 

An ‘ i.’ group,— a party of genera and species which 
connect families scientifically far apart Kingsley. 

Interosculate (inter)^*ski^kit), v. 1883. 
[f. Inter- I. i b + Osculate.] intr, a. To 
interpenetrate or inosculate with each other, 
b. To form a connecting link between two 
groups. Hence Interoscula'tion, 
Intero’sseal, a, 1805. [f. as next + -al.] 
=« next. 

Iriterosseotis (interi^'sfbs), a, 1745. [f. 
Inter- II, 2 a + L. os, oss'^ bone, osseus bony 
+ -ous.] Anat, Situated betw'cen bones ; 


said of various ligaments, muscles, nerves, and 
vessels. 

flnterpade, v, 1553. [f. Inter- I. i + 
Pale v.] 1, irons. To divide by pales, as in 
Heraldry ; to alternate in vertical divisions. 
Brende. 2. =: Impale v. 2. Lovelace. 
Interparietal (-parai’i’tal), a. (sb,) 1835. 

[Inter- il. 2 a.] A?iat. i. Situated between 
the parietal bones of the skull, 2. sb. The 
interparietal bone. 

tliiterpau*se,z;. 1534. [f. Inter- 1. 1 + Pause 
V.] intr. To pause in the midst of something. 
More. So timterpause sb, a pause betw’een 
or in the course of something 1599. 

Interpel (intajped), v. Now only in Sc. 
Law, ME. [ad. L. interpellare, f. inter 'i- 
pellare, secondary form of pellere to drive. Cf. 
F, interpellez'.] •fi, trans. To appeal to ; to 
petition -1591. t2. To interrupt (a person) in 
speaking ; to break in on or disturb -1647. 3, 

Sc. Law. To intercept, cut off, prevent 1722. 

*. No more now, for I am interpell’d by many 
businesses Howell, 

Interpellant (inteipedant). 1869. [a. F. 
inierpellant, pr. pple. of interpeller, ad. L. zn- 
terpellare\ see prec.] One who addresses an 
interpellation (e. g. in the French Chamber). 
Interpellate (inteipe-kit), v. 1599. [f. 
ppl, stem of L. hiterpellare,] fi. iz'ans. To 
interrupt or break in upon. 3. To address an 
interpellation to (a minister in the French or 
other Chamber) 1874. 

Interpellation (i:ntoipeI<?i*j3n). 1526. [ad. 
L. inierpellaiionem.. Re-introduced from Fr. 
in sense 5 in 19th c.] fi. The action of 
appealing to or entreating ; intercession -1670. 
t2. A summons, citation -1726. ts* The 
action of breaking in upon ; interruption -1834. 
4. Sc, Law, Prevention, hindrance 1814. 5. 

The action of interrupting the order of the day 
(in a foreign legislative Chamber) by asking 
irom a minister an explanation of some matter 
belonging to his department 1837. 

I. By the importunity of her i. Becon. 3. Sophistic 
reasonings, and sarcastic interpellations Landor. 5. 
An incessant fire of questions, interpellations, ob- 
jurgations Carlyle. 

Interpenetrate (inte.Tpe*nitr^it), v, 1809. 
[Inter- I.,i.] 1. trans. To penetrate between 
the parts or particles of (anything) ; to pass 
through and through, permeate, pervade 1818. 
Also znir, 2. intr. 'To penetrate each other ; 
to unite or mingle by mutual penetration 1809. 
b, trans. To penetrate reciprocally 1843. 3. 

Arch, [trans. and intr.) To appear as if pene- 
trating or passing through a moulding, etc, 
1840. 

1. The water is everywhere interpenetrated by air, 
wbich the fishes breathe Medwin. ^ *, Law and 
religion thus interpenetrating neutralized each other 
Coleridge. 3. Their shafts interpenetrating the 
mouldings of the panels and tracery Boutell. 

Interpenetration (rntajpeni’tr^'Jon). 1809. 
[Inter- I. 2 a.] i. The action of penetrating 
between or among ; thorough penetration 1822. 
3. Mutual penetration 1809. 3, Arch, The 

intersection of two forms ; spec, an independent 
^ continuation of mouldings or other members 
past their intersection, so that the identity of 
a member is preserved after it has partly co- 
incided with another or has been swallowed up 
in it 1840. 

Interpe'netrative, a. i860. [Inter- I. a 

a. ] Intimately or reciprocally penetrative. 

Hence Interpemetratively adv. 1834. 

Interpetiolar (intsipctit^laj), a. 1830. 
[Inter- IL 2 a; see Petiolar.] Bot, Situa- 
ted between petioles, or between a petiole and 
the axis. Also Interpe'tiolary a. 
Inteiplialaiigeal : see Inter- pref. 
Interpilaster (i.nteipilse’stsi). 1823. [In- 
ter- II. I.] Arch, The space between two 
pilasters. 

tlnterpla*ce, v. 1548. [Inter- L i a, b.] 
trans. a. To place between or in the midst of, 

b. To place between each other or alternately, 
(Only \npass.) -1678. 

Interplait (inteiplae't), v. Also -plat, 
1822. [Inter- 1. 1 b.] To plait together; 

to intertwine, interweave. 

Interplanetary (-plse-n^tari), a. 1691. 
[Inter- 11.2 a.] Situated between the planets. 


^ (m^u). a (p<zss). au (bwd), 2? (c«t). g (Fr. 9 (eyet), n (I, eye), 2 (Fr. eau vie), i (sft). f (Psyche?) . q (yihat), p (get). 
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Interplay (rntajpLfi). 1862. [Inter- I. 
s a. 1 Reciprocal play, free interaction. 
Interple^ (intsiplrd), v. Also f enter* 
ple(a)de. 1473. [ad. AF. enUrpleder% see 
Inter- I. i a, b and Plead i* intr» In 
Law : To litigate with each other in order to 
determine some point m dispute in which a 
third party is concerned, f 2. irans. To raise 
as a plea -1716. 

Interpleader (intoiplrdsi). Also fenter-. 
1567. [a. KYunterpkder{^^t'^rQ.<i.) inf. as subst.] 
Law» A suit pleaded between two parties to de- 
termine a matter of claim or right, on which the 
action of a third party depends, esp. to deter- 
mine to which of them livery or payment ought 
to be made. 

Interpleural (-plua*ral), a, 1879. [^* Inter- 
II. 2 + Gr. TrXevpd ribs.] Situated between the 
pleurse of the right and left lungs. 

Interpoint (intojpoi-nt), v. 1595. [Inter- 

I. I a.] a. trarzs. To put a point or points 
between (words) ; to punctuate. b. znir, or 
aSsoI. To insert a point or points. 

Her sighes should i, her words Daniel. 

Interpolable (intoup^ab’l), a, [f. L. infar- 
folare to Interpolate + -able.] That may 
be interpolated ; suitable for interpolation. De 
Morgan. 

Interpolar a. (jA) 1870. [Inter- 

II. 2 a.] Situated between the poles (of a 
galvanic battery, etc.), b. as sh. An interpolar 
wire 1882, 

tInte*rpolate,jjJ//. «z. late ME. [ad. L. zV 
terpolatus, pa, pple. of interpolare^ Intermit- 
tent (esp. of fever) ; interpolated -1669. 
Interpolate (intoup/Sa^it), v, 1612, [f, ppl. 
stem of L. interpolare to furbish up, to alter, f. 
zzzkr (Inter- I. i a) + -polare, related to polire 
to Polish.] ti. trans. To polish up; to put 
a fresh gloss on (rare) -1706. 2. To alter or 

enlarge (a book or writing) by insertion of new 
matter j esp. to tamper with by inserting new 
or foreign matter 1612. Also transf 3. To 
introduce (words or passages) into a pre-exist- 
ing writing ; esp. to insert (spurious matter) in 
a genuine work without note or warning 1640. 
b. tran^. To intercalate 1802. 4. inir. or 

adsaL To make insertions or interpolations 
1720. ts. trazzs. To interrupt by an interval. 
(Only in pass.) Hale. 6. Math. To insert an 
intermediate term or terms in a series 1796. 

2, A Manuscript of Sir Ralph. Hoptons .. inter- 
polated with his own hand Fuller. 3. Words which 
no Vedelius can carp at as interpolated Bp. Hall. 
b. By interpolating a month of 30 days Whewell. 

Interpolation (intoap^J^l^-Jon). 1612. [a. 
F., or ad. L, interpolationem^ see prec. and 
-ATION.] f I. The action of furbishing or 
polishing up -1678, 2. The action of inter- 

polating a writing, or a word, etc, therein (cf. 
senses 2 and 3 of the vb.); the condition or 
fact of being interpolated 1612. b. With pi. 
An interpolated word or passage 1675. 3. The 
action of introducing or inserting among other 
things or between the members of any series. 
Also with an and pi. An insertion. 1849. b. 
Math. The process of inserting in a series an 
intermediate number or quantity ascertained 
by calculation from those already known 1763. 
t4» Interposition of time ; interval. Crooke. 

X. Refinement and I. of Paganism Cudworth. 
a. This end was carried out by interpolations and 
falsification of ecclesiastical documents Hussey, 3. 
The i. of fossiliferous. .rocks MuRCHrsoN. 

InteTpolator. 1659. [a. L.] One who 
interpolates. 

Interpodisli, v. rare. 1609. [Inter- I. 

I a.] To polish here and there or at intervals. 
Interpone (int9jp/?u*n), v. 1523. [ad. L. 
interponere, f, inter + po 7 ure?\ trans. and refl. 
= Interpose v. So flnterpoment {rare), one 
who or that which interposes 1592. 

Interposal (intoip<?ii*zal). 1607. [f. next F 
-AL.] *= Interposition i, 2. 

Interpose (int9jp^a*z), v. 1582. [a. F* 
interposer ^ f. L. inter + F. poser (see PosE) ; 
substituted for L. interponere (see Tnterpone), 
by form-assoc. with interposition, etc. Cf. 
compose, dispose, etc.] i, trans. To place 
between, in space or time. Often with implica- 
tion of obstruction or delay. 1599. 2. ’\refl. To 


place oneself between; to stand in the way 
-1745. zntr. {iorre^.). 3. trans. To put 

forth or introduce in the way of interference or 
intervention 1606. 4. intr. (and irefl.) To put 
oneself forward or interfere in a matter; to 
intervene 1603. 5* irazts. To introduce, esp. 

in the midst of other matters as an interruption 
or digression 1582. b. absol, or intr. To 
interrupt, make a digression 1667. t68 trans. 

To come or be in the way of ; to obstruct -1671. 

1. Only a small part of the convexity of the globe 
is interposed between us and the sun Morse. 2. 
What watchful! Cares doe i. themselves Betwixt your 
Eyes, and Ni^ht? Shaks. 3. To i. arbitration 1798. 
4. I shall not l in their Quarrel Addison. $. To i. a 
jocular, and perhaps ndiculous digression Petty. 
Hence flnterpose sb, interposition. Xnterpo’ser. 

Interposition (i-ntsip^zi*j9a), ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. inierposiiionemt f. interponere. Not 
derivationally related to Interpose.] i. The 
action of placing something or oneself between; 
the fact of being placed or situated between ; 
intervention, b. An instance of this ; occas., 
that which is interposed 1650. 2. Interference, 
mediation ; also, an instance of this 1461. t3. 
A parenthesis ; a digression 1 553. 

2. By the immediate u of Providence Junius Lett. 

flnterpo'sure. 1627. [f. Interpose v. + 
-URE ; cf. composure, etc.] Interposition -1733. 
Interpret (into’ipret), v. ME. [a. F. ifzier- 
priter. Or ad. L. interpretari, f. interpres, -pret- 
em, {. inter F root corresp. to Skr. prath- to 
spread abroad.] i. trans. To expound the 
meaning of; to render clear or explicit; to 
elucidate; to explain. tFormerly also, To 
translate, b. To explain to oneself 1795. c. 
In recent use : To give one’s own interpreta- 
tion of (a musical composition, a landscape, 
etc.); to render 1880. 2. To expound or take 

in a specified manner ME. 3. absol. or inir. 
To make an explanation ; to give an exposition ; 
spec, to act as an interpreter or dragoman. 
tFormerly also, To translate. ME. t4. intr. 
To signify, to mean. Selden. 

X. And they shall call his name Emmanuel, which 
being interpreted is, God with vs Matt. i. 23. ^ The 
law interprets, .his wishes with regard to the disposal 
of his property Fawcett. 2. As thou wouldst be well 
interpreted by others i. others well Donne. This 
transaction was interpreted into a bribe Smollett. 
3. Unskilful with what words to pray, let mee I. for 
him Milt. P.L. xi. 33. 

Interpretable (int5*ipretab*l), a. 1611. 
[ad. late L. interpretahilis (Tertull.), f. inter- 
pretari to Interpret ; see-BLE.] Susceptible 
of interpretation, explicable, 
tlnte-rpretament. rare. Ahoerron. inter* 
prement. 1645. F>. interpreiamentum, f. 

interpretari', see-MENT.] Interpretation -1802. 
InteTpretate, v. Now rare or Ohs. 1522. 
[f. L. interpretat-, interpretari.'] = Interpret v. 
Interpretation (intStipri't^'pJon). ME. [a. 

F. intei’pritation, or ad. L. interpreiaiionem.] 
I, The action of interpreting; explanation, 
exposition, tb. The faculty or power of inter- 
preting ^1552. 2. An explanation given ; a 

way of explaining ; fa comment ME. b. The 
representation of apart in a drama, or the 
rendering of a musical composition, according 
to one's conception of the author's idea 1880. 
3. The way in which a thing ought to be inter- 
preted; proper explanation; hence, Significa- 
tion, meaning ME, f 4. The action of trans- 
lating; a translation -1646, 

1. I. 0/ Nature, Bacon’s phrase to denote the dis- 
covery of natural laws by means of induction. The 
just j. of geological phenomena Huxley. b. To 
another [is geven] the interpretacion off tonges Tin- 
dale T Cor. xii. xa a. The ambiguity of oracles, and 
their ambodextrous interpretations Lilly. They give 
mean Interpretations.. to the worthiest Actions Addi- 
son. 4. Cephas : whidh is by interpretacion, a stone 
Tindale John i. 42. 

Interpretative (intSupr^t^tiv), a. 1569. 
[f. L. interpretat-, interpretari F -IVE. Cf. F. 
mterpr^taiifl] x . Having the character, quality, 
or function of interpreting; explanatory, ex- 
pository, 2. Deduced or deducible by inter- 
pretation; inferential, constructive {arch, or 
Obsl) 1610. 

X. I. lexicography Johnson, a. Constructive, or i. 
treasons 1798. Hence InteTpretatively adv. by 
way of interpretation {.rare); fby inference, con- 
. scructively. 


Interpreter (intsupretoi). [ME. inierfre’ 
tour, AF. form of OF. znterpz-eieeur, -teur, ad. 
late L. interpretatorem. In i6th c. reifesh. 
after agent-nouns in -er', see -ER L] i. One 
who interprets or explains ME. 2. One who 
translates languages ME. ts* One who makes 
known the will ot another ; a title of Mercury 
as messenger of the gods. (L. interpres dzvuvz 
Virgil.) -1678. t4. Rhet. = Synonymy 1589. 

I. Then said Christian to the I., Expound this 
matter more fully to me Bunyan. 2. Hee [Joseph] 
spake vnto them by an i. Gen. xhi. 23. 3. Milt. 

P. L. III. 657, Hence Inte*rpretership. 
Interpretress (into*jpietres). 1775. [f. 
Interpreter f -ess.] A female interpreter, 
var. finte'rpretess 1717, 

Interprovi'ncial, a. 1839. [Inter- II. 
2 b.] Lying, extending, or carried on, between 
different provinces; pertaining to the mutual 
relations of provinces. 

Interpubic(intsjpi^*bilc),<z. 1836. [Inter- 
II. 2 a.J Situated between the pubic bones. 
Interpunction (int3jp27*qkj3n). 1617. [ad. 
L. interpunctionem, f. mt&rpungere, f. inter + 
pungere to prick, etc.] The insertion of points 
between words, clauses, or sentences; punctua- 
tion. concr. A point inserted. 
Interpunctuate (mt3jp27'qkti2^i<?it),z'. 1850. 
[Inter- I. t a.] To insert the points between 
words and clauses; to punctuate. Also Jig. 
So Interpunctua'tion = prec. sb. 1717, 
Interradial (intoijr^i*dial). 1870. [Inter- 
II. 2 a.] _ Zool. adj. Situated between radii or 
rays, as in an echinoderm. sb. An interradial 
part. 

Interramal(mt9iir^‘mal),a:. 1874. [Inter- 
II. 2 a.] Ornith. Situated between the rami 
or branches of the lower jaw. 
tlnterire*gency. rare. 1600. [f. next; see 
-ENCY.] The tenure of an interrex or interre- 
gent -1674. 

tlnterirc'gent. rare. 1600. [Inter- L ab; 
after interrex.] = Interrex. 

II Interregnum, (intoi 1 re* gnnm) . /7. -regna, 
-regnums. 1579, [L., f. inter (Inter- II. i) F 
regnwn ; cf. next.] f i. Temporary authority 
or rule exercised during a vacancy of the throne 
or a suspension of the usual government -1770. 

2. The interval between the close of a king’s 
reign and the accession of his successor 1590. 

3. A cessation or suspension of the usual ruling 

power. Also Jig. 1648. 4. A breach of con- 

tinuity ; an interval, pause, vacant space 1659. 
Hence Interire'gnal a, 

Interreign (rntsjjr^n). Now ran. 1533. 
[f. Inter- II, 1 f Reign, after prec.; cf. F. 
mterrbgne.] f i, *= Interregnum i. -1611. 

2. = Interregnum 2. 1586. 

Interrelated a. 1827. 

[Inter- I. i b.J Mutually related or con- 
nected. 

Interrelatioa(i:nt9i|ri'l(fi*f9n).i848.[lNTER- 

I. 2 a.] Mutual or reciprocal relation. So 
Interirela*tionsliip. 

Interrenal (mtoiirfnal). 1893. [f. Inter- 

II, 2 a F L. renes'kidnQys', see Renal,] Anai. 
a. adj. Situated between the kidneys, b. sh 
An interrenal body. 

Inte*rrer. 1611. [f. Inter z'.f -er^.] One 
who inters. 

II Interrex (imtsiireks). RL -reges . 

1579. [L., f. inter (Inter- I. 2 b) F rex.] One 
who holds the supreme authority in a state dur- 
ing an interregnum. 

The regents at that time called Interreges North, 

flnte rrogate, sh. rare. Also -rogat, 1633. 
[ad. L. interrogatum, or a. F. interrogate] A 
question ; an interrogation -1661. 

Interrogate (inte-r^yggit), v. 1483. [f. L. 
interrogat-, tnterrogare, f. inter between, at 
intervals F rogare to ask.] i. trans. To ask 
questions of, to question, esp. formally; to 
examine by questions. Also Jg. ta. To ask 
about (something) {rare) ”1698. 3. absol. or 

intr. ‘To ask questions ; spec, in Law (see IN- 
TERROGATORY B. i) 1622. 

X. Jig. To i. Truth 1701, nature 1794, one’s memory 
Heli?s. a. Interrogating the State ot Europe Fryer. 
The leave of the court to i. must be obtained 1883. 
ence Intcrrogatee*, one who is interrogated. 
InteTrogatingly adv. 
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INTERWORK 


INTERSTRATIFICATION 

Interstratification (-stras 1855. 

[Inter- 1.2 a,] The condition or fact of being 
mterstratified ; an interposed formation or 
deposit. 

Interstratify (-stras'tifoi), v. 1822, [Inter- 

I. I b.] I. in j>ass. Of geologic^ strata: 

To be alternated or interspersed other 

strata, s. zn/K To lie as strata between, other 
strata 1880. Hence Interstra*tified ppl. a, 
placed as a stratum between other strata 1839. 

Intertangle (intojtas*qg’i), v. 1589- 
[Inter- I. i b.] trans. To tangle together ; 
to intertwine confusedly. Hence Interta’iigle- 
ment, intertangled state or condition. 
Litertarsal: see Inter- 
flnterte’X, v, 1578. [ad. L, intertexere, f. 
inter + iexere to weave.] trans. To weave to- 
gether, intertwine -1666, 

Intertesture (intoite’kstiui). 1649. [f. L. 
intertext-^ ppl. stem of interiexere (see prec.) 
+ -URE.] I. The action of interweaving ; the 
fact or condition of being interwoven. 3. 
qna^i-concr. An intertwined or interwoven 
structure 1651. 

2. I. firm Of thorny boughs Cowper. 

Intertie (i-ntoitoi). 1703. [Inter- 1 . 2 b ; 
but orig. a var. of interdicei\ A horizontal 
piece of timber connecting two vertical pieces, 
Intertissued (intaiti'Jiz^d), ppl, a. 1599. 
[f. OF. entretissu interwoven + -ed ^.] Inter- 
woven, 

tintertra-ffic. 1603. [Inter- I. 2 a.] 
Traffic between two or more persons or places ; 
reciprocal commerce -1640. 
Intertranspi'cuous, a, [Inter- I. 2 a.] 
Transpicuous between or through each other, 
Shelley. 

Intertransve-rse, tr. 1831. [Inter- IT. 

2 a.] Anat Situated between the transverse 
processes^of the vertebras. 

Intertribal (int3itr3i*bal),fl. 1862. [Inter- 

II. 2 c.] Existing or carried on between differ- 
ent tribes. 

Ij Intertrigo (intaitrorg^?). 1706. [L. (for 
interterigo), f. ^interterere to rub against each 
other.] Path, Inflammation caused by the 
rubbing of one part of the surface of the skin 
against another. 

Intertrochanteric : see Inter-. 
Intertrochlear (-trg^'kkai), a. 1870. 

S nter- II. 2 a,] Situated in the middle of 
e trochlear surface of a joint, 

Intertropical (intsitrp’pikal), a. 1794. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Of or pertaining to regions 
between the tropics ; tropical. 

Intertubular : see Inter-. 

Intertwine (int9itw9i*n), z'. 1641. [Inter- 
I. I b.] I. irans. To twine (things) together; 
to interlace, intertwist, interweave. Also intr. 
for re^. 2, irans. To twine round and involve 
(rare) 1717, Hence Tntertwine sb., Inter- 
twi’nement, the fact of intertwining; inter- 
twined state; an intertwined formation. Inter- 
twl’ningly adv, so as to i. 

Intertwist (intsjtwi-st), v. 1659. [Inter- 
I. I b.] irans. To twist one within another; 
to intertwine, intertangle. Hence Intertwi’at- 
ingly adv, 

Internngular, -ungtilate: see Inter-. 
Intenirban (intoriff'iban), a. 1883. [f. 

Inter- II. 2 b + L. urh-^s city + -an.] Carried on 
between, or connecting, cities. 

Interval (rntaival), sh. [ME. mUrval^ 
iniervaU{e, ult. (partly through Fr.) ad. L. in- 
tervallum, orig, ‘ space between ramparts ', f. 
inter + vallum rampart.] i. The period of 
time between two events, actions, etc., or be- 
tween two parts of an action, etc.; a period 
of cessation; a pause, break. b, spec. The 
space of time intervening between two febrile 
paroxysms, or between any fits or periods of 
disease 1634. 3. The space of time intervening 
between two points of time; any intervening 
time 1616. 3. An open space lying between 

two things or two parts of one thing ; a gap, 
opening 1489, 4. In N. America : « Inter- 

vale 3. 1684. 5* The difference of pitch 
between two musical sounds or notes 1609. I 
6, fig. Distance between persons in respect 
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of position, beliefs, etc., or between things in 
respect of their qualities 1849. 

1. The intervals of the play Pepys. b. The internals 
or good dayesofa Tertian Ague 1634. Phr. Luczdi, : 
see Lucid. 2. An L of more than sixty years Grote. 
Phr, At (t 4 y) intervals. now and again, not con- 
tinuously. 3. *Twixt Host and Host but narrow 
space was left, A dreadful L Milt. P. L, vi. 105. 
Short intervals of still water 1791. Phr. A t intervals. 
here and there. ^ Hence Interva*llic a. 1847. 

Interval (imtarval), v. rare. 1630. [f. 

prec. sb.] ’fi. intr. To come between or in an 
interval ; to form an interval -1632. a. irans, 
(in pass.) To break or interrupt at intervals 1883. 

2. _A march of infinite light., intervaled indeed with 
eddies of shadow Ruskix, 

Intervale (i-nt^jv^d). Now Amer. ME. 
[In former Eng. use, a var. of Interval. 
Later, esp. in New England, assoc, w. vale 
(see sense 3).] ti. Of time : = Interval sb. 

1. -1682. fa. Of space : = Interval sb. 3. 
-1684. 3 * N- America : A low level tract of 
land, esp. along a river; = Interval sb. 4. 
Also atirib. 1653. 

3. By intervales we mean those lowlands which are 
adjacent to the rivers S. Williams. 

i lllntervadlimi. PI, -valla, -valiums. 
1574. [L. ; see Interval sb.'] — Interval 

sb. I, 2. -1647. 

He shall laugh without Interuallums Shaks. 

Inter-Varsity, -vary: see Inter- pref. 

\ Intervein (intaiv^m), v. 1615. [f. Inter- 
l. I a + Vein sb. or v.] i. irans. To intersect 
with or as with veins. 2. (In pass.) To place 
in alternate veins i8ir. 

X, White the rest With vermeil interveln’d Cary. 

Intervene (intsivrn), v. 1588. [ad. L. 
intervenire, f, inter -f venire. Cf. F. inter- 
venir.] 1. intr. To come in as something ex- 
traneous 1605. 3. To happen or take place 

between other events, or between points in 
time 1610. 3. To come in or between; to 

interpose (spec, in Law. cf. next) 1646. 4. To 

come, extend, or lie between 1621. f 5. trans. 
To come between; to intercept; to prevent, 
hinder --1839. 

X. What wonder if so near Looks i. and smiles Milt. 
P. L. IX, 222, 2. Some argument had intervened 

between them Lamb. 3. In all the Negotiations 
where he has intervened Temple. 4.^ No clouds, no 
vapours i. Dyer. 5. Woodlands of birch, .and hazel 
, . intervening the different estates with natural sylvan 
marches De Quincey. 

Intervener 1 (intoivmoi). Rarely -on 
1621. [f. prec. vb. + -erI.] One who inter- 

venes ; spec, in Law. one who intervenes in a 
suit to which he was not originally a party, 
Interve*ner 2 . 1847. [f. Intervene w., 

after interpleader, etc.] Law. The interposition 
of a person in a suit in an ecclesiastical court 
in defence of his own interest, 

Intervenient (intojvrnient), a. (sb.) 1605. 
[ad. L. intervenientem, intervenire.] i. That 
intervenes ; that comes in as something ex- 
traneous. 3. Intervening in space, time, or 
action 1618. 3. sb. One who intervenes 1620. 

2. On the horizon’s verge, O’er i, waste Wordsw. 
Hence tinterve’nience, f-eucy, intervention, 
flntervemt, v. rare. 1593. [f. L, inters 
vent-, iniervenire.] trans. To come between, 
obstmet, thwart -•1647. 

Intervention (intoivemjon). ME. [ad. 
late L. inUrventionem. Cf. F, intervention.] 
I. The action of intervening, ' stepping in or 
interfering in any affair, so as to affect its 
course or issue. 3, Intermediate agency ; the 
fact of coming in as an intermediary 1659. 3, 

The fact of coming or being situated between 
in space, time, or order 1645. 

X. The i. of the allied powers between Greece and 
Turkey in 1827 Brands « Cox. 2. Adam was fiamed 
immediately by God, without the i, of man or woman 
Pearson. 3, Trade Winds.. are frequently impeded 
by the i. of Islands 1671.^ Hence Interventionist, 
one who favours i., esp. in international affairs 1839, 

Interventor (intoivemtsi). 1727. [a. L.] 
I. JSccl, Intercessor 3. a. 1 /.S. A mine- 
inspector. 

Interventricular (imtwventri'kiiS^lai), a, 
1836. [Inter- II. 2 a.] Anai. Situated be- 
tween tfie ventricles (of the heart or brain), 
flntervenue. [a. obs. F. inUr", entrevenue, 
f, inter-, entrevenir to Intervene ; cf. avenue. ' 
revenue.] Intervention. SiR H. Blount. 


flnterve-rt, v, 1600. [ad L. intei'verterct 
f. inter + vertere to turn.] i. To divert 
another way; to alienate, misapply, misuse 
--1648; esp. to appropriate, embezzle -1850. 
2. To give a different turn to -1825. 

1. Interverting, embezelin^ their masters estates 
Trapp. Hence flnterveTSion, embezzlement X676. 

Intervertebral (mtsivo'jribral), a. 1782. 
[Inter- II, 2 a.] Anat. Situated between 
vertebras. Hence InterveTtebrally adv. be- 
tween vertebrse. 

Interview (intoivi^), sb. 1514, [a. F. 
entrevue, vbl. sb, from esitrevoir to have a 
glimpse of, s'enirevoir to see each other, f. 
eiitre- (Enter-) + voir : — L. videre.] 1. A 
meeting of persons face to face, esp. for the 
purpose of formal conference on some point, 
b. spec. A meeting between a representative of 
the press and some one from whom he seeks 
to obtain statements for publication i86g. * 1 * 3 . 

Mutual view (of each other) (rare) -1667. ts* 
Inspection -1586 ; a view, glance, glimpse (of 
a thing) -1719. 

I. Of Ceremonies in the entervlew of Kings Florio. 
b. It is claimed for him [Joseph M*Cullagh, of St. 
Louis] that he was the inventor of the modern news- 
paper i. 1897. 2. At i both stood A while Milt. 

P.Z.VZ. sss. 

finterview, vA 1548. [ad. F. eftirevoir. 
s'enirevoir, pa. pple. enirevu, after View v.] 

1, a, trans. To have a personal meeting with 
(each other), b. intr. To meet together in 
person. Hall. 2. trans. To get a view of ; 

' to glance at -1624. 

Interview (intaivi^), z?. 2 1869. [f. Inter- 
view j 3 .] trans. To have an interview with 
(a person,; spec. To talk with so as to elicit 
statements for publication. 

A northwest newspaper, in which I have been * inter- 
viewed', and private conversation reported to the 
public Longf. Hence Interviewing vbl. sb. In- 
terviewee*, one who is interviewed. 

Interviewer (i*nt3ivi«|3i), 1869. [f. prec. 
-h -ER 1.] One who interviews ; spec, a journal- 
ist who interviews a person with the object of 
obtaining matter for publication. 

Intervisible : see Inter- pref. I. 2 a. 
Intervisit (intsivi'zit), v. 1609. [ad. F. 

I enirevisiter. f. entre- (INTER- I, i b) + visiter,] 

I intr. To exchange visits. 

Intervital (intaivai'tal), a. rare. 1850. 
[Inter- II. 2.] Existing between two lives or 
stages of existence. 

[There] comes no faintest whisper from the i. gloom 
Farrar. 

Intervocal (intsiv^a'kM), a. rare. 189T. 
[f. Inter- II. 2 a + L, vocalis vocal, a vowel.] 
Occurring between vowels. So Intervoca*lic 
a, (more usual) 1887, 

Intervolution Cintojv^?lb 7 *Jon). 1850. [f. 
next.] Intervolved condition ; a winding, 
Intervolve (intwv^lv), v, 1667. [f, L. 
inter (Inter- I. i) + volvere to roll, wind ; cf. 
involved] trans. To wind or roll up (things) 
within each other ; to wind or involve (some- 
thing) within the coils of something else* Also 
intr. 

Mazes intricate, Eccentric, intervolv’d Milt. 

Interweave (intsiwf-v), v. Pa. t -wove, 
pa. pple. -woven (t-wove); also f -weaved. 
1578. H. Inter- I. i b + Weave ti.] i. 
trans. To weave together, as the warp and 
woof of a fabric ; to interlace ; to intertwine. 

2. trans f and fig. To intermingle as if by 
weaving; to intertwine intricately; to blend 
intimately 1589. 

I. Two Olives.. With roots in twin’d, and branches 
interwove Pope. A . . method of interweaving gold 
with wool or linen 1870. a. The moral law is.. inter- 
woven into our very nature Butler, 

Interwind (intaiwsi-nd), v. Pa. t. and 
pple. -wound (waund). 1693. [Inter- I. i b.] 
trans. To wind (things) into or through each 
other; to wind together; to intertwine, inter- 
twist. Also fig. Also intr, (for refi.) 
Interwish, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Interwork (intsiwn’ik), v. Pa. t, and pple. 
•WTOTiglit (-r^*t), -worked (-w»ukt). 1603. 

[Inter- I. i b.] trans. To work one thing 
into and through another ; to combine by inter- 
penetration. b. intr. To interact 1855. 
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INTERWOVEN 

^Interwoven (intsiw^aw’nX ppL a. 164.^. | 
[pa. ppie. of Interweave Woven together; ( 
interlaced ; intricately entangled. j 

Inteiwxeatlie (-rz"*?S), v. 1658. [Inter- 1 . 1 
lb.] irans. To wreathe together ; to intertwine > 
into, or as in, a wreath. 
tlnte*stable, a. 1590. [ad. late L. int&sta^ 
bilis, f. in- (In-®) -y tcstahilu, f. iestari; see 
Intestate.] i. Legally incapable of making 
or of benefiting by a will -1767. s. Disquali- 
fied from being a witness or giving evidence 
-1656. Hence tlntestabrlity. 

Intestacy (inte*stasi). 1767. [f. Intestate 
a.; see-ACV.] Law. The condition or fact of 
dying intestate or without having made a will. 
Intestate (inte-st/t). ME. [ad. 

L. intestatus, f. in- (In- -f- iesiatus, iestari to 
bear witness, to make a will.] A. adj» i. Of 
a person : Not having made a will. a. Of 
things : Not disposed of by will 1538. 

z. He.. died i. Johnson. 7%; Rich. JII ^ iv, iv. 128. 

2. The admynystratyon of i. godys 1538. 

B. j^.^One who dies intestate 1658. 
Intestinal (inte'stinal, intestoimal), a, 1599. 
[ad, med. or mod.L, intestinalis., Cf. F. intes- 
tinal.'] I. Of or pertaining to the intestines ; 
found in or affecting the intestines, b. Having 
an intestine or enteron ; opp. to Anenterous. 
a. - Intestine a. i. Mrs. Browning. 

I. I. worms 1797. The i. tube 1851, 

Int^tine (mtcstin), sb. 1533. [ad. L, 
intestinum (also used), adj. neut, used subst. ; 
see next. ] i , The lower part of the alimentary 
canal, from the pyloric end of the stomach to 
the anus, called pop. the bowels or guts. In 
ordinary use, commonly pi.; the singular is 
applied to each of the two distinct parts, the 
sjTiall intestine (comprising the duodenum, 
jejunum, and ileum), and the large intestine 
(comprising the caecum, colon, and rectum), 
and also, in scientific use, to the canal as 
a whole; in biology, it often includes the whole 
alimentary canal from the mouth downward 
1597. ta. fig. The inmost part or member. 
Ld. Berners. 

Intestine (inte'stin), a, 1535. [ad. L. 
iniesHnus, t inius CL Y. iniestinL] 1. 
Internal with regard to a country or people ; 
domestic, civil. Also fig. fia. Internal with 
regard to human nature or the nature of things; 
inward, innate (rare) -1678. f 3. Seated in 
the bowels ; intestind -1727. 4. Internal with 

reference to anv thing or place. (Obs. exc. as 
fig. from I or 3.) 1664. 

I. The i. shocke, And furious cloze of ciuill Butchery 
Shaks. I. feuds Prior, foes 1764, division i86g. 4. 

All i. Works as Wainscot, floors [etc.] Evelyn. Phr. 
/. motion: motion entirely within, or among the 
molecules of, a body. 

tl*ntext. [?ad. L. intextus an interweav- 
ing, or ? f. In adv. + Text The text or 
matter of a book. Herrick. 

Intextine (inte-kstin). Also intexine. 
1835. [f. L. infus + Extine.] Bot. An inner 
coating of the pollen grain within the extine. 
Inte*xture, v. rare. 1856. [f. L. intexi-^ 
ppl. stem of intexere to weave in + -URE,] 
irans. To weave or work in. Hence Inte'x- 
tured fpl. a. 

Iiitliral(l, etc. : see Enthral(l, etc. 
tlatliro’ng, v. 1600 [f. In- f + Throng 2/.] 
intr. To throng, press, or crowd in. Fairfax. 
tIhthro*iiizate,jz 5 //. Also-tron-. 1470. 
[ad. late L, int{fi)romzatus^ ini(k)ronizare.'] 
trans. To enthrone -1577. Hence flnthroni- 
za^tion, obs. var. of Enthronization. 

Intice, etc., obs. var. Entice, etc. 

(ME.), Sc. and n. dial. ff. Into. 
Intimacy (imtimasi). 1641. [f. Intimate 
I “Acy.J j. The quality or condition of 
being intimate ; close familiarity ; euphem. for 
illicit sexual intercourse 1676, b. Closeness of 
ob^rvation, knowledge, or the like 17x4. 3, 

Intimate connexion or union (rare) 1720. 

J. Sir Thomas, drawing back from intimacies in 

f eneral Jane Austen. *. The Union and I. between 
ather and Son Waterland. 
f l ii t iinad Q (intima'di)). 1682. [Altered f. 
Intimate sb.; see -ado. 1 *= Intimate sb. 

His tniinutdos..'tNtx^ in the world's eye a ragged 
regiment Lamb, 
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j Intimate (i-ntirrnft). 163a. [ad, L. intzmaiuSi 
I intimare, f. zVzz'zjwz/r inmost, as sb. a close friend, 
j f. intus viihin; see Intimate v.I 
\ A. adJ. I. Inmost, most inward, dee|>seated ; 

. hence. Essential, intnnsic. Now chiefly in i 
scientific use, 2. Pertaining to the inmost ^ 
thoughts or feelings 1671. 3, Close in acquain - 1 

tance or association ; charactenzed by famili- | 
arity ; very familiar. Also transf. of things : j 
Pertaining to or dealing with such close personal 
relations. 1635. b. euphem. of illicit sexual 
intercourse 1889. 4. Of knowledge or acquain - 1 
tance : Close 1680. 5. Of a relation between 

things : Very close 1692. 

X. The L structure of matter and ether 1878. ^ 2. I i 
knew From i. impulse Milt. Sofns. 223. 3. A Knight 
who was an i. friend of his 1635. 4. An i- knowledge 
of his character Junius Lett. 5. Pride. . is of such 
I. . . Conne.'cion with Ingratitude South. Hence I*ii- 
timatedy adv. 1637, -ness {rare) 1642. 

B. sb. A person with whom one is intimate ; 
a very close friend or associate 1659. 

Intimate (i-ntim^T), v. Pa. pple. intimat- 
ed ; also Untimate. 1538. [f. late L. iniimat-^ 
intimare to put or bnng into, drive or press 
into, to make known, announce, notify, f. inti- I 
inusL\ 1, trans. To make known formally, 
to notify, state; fformerly, to proclaim, to de- 
clare (war). 2. To m^e known indirectly ; 
hence, to signify, indicate ; to imply, to hint at 
1590. b. To mention indirectly 1634. “ts. To 
m^e intimate, familiarize -1654. 

I. He incontinente did proclaime and L open wane 
Hall. This resolution, she intimated to the leaders 
of both factions Robertson. 2. The Apostle expresses 
one duty and intimates another Jer. Taylor. 
Intimation (intim^-Jon). 1442. [a. F., ad. 
late L. intimatione7n\ see prec.] ^ i. The 
action of intimating ; formal notification ; tfor- 
merly, declaration (of war), h.Law. Notification 
of a requirement made by law, and of the 
penalty in case of default. ? Obs. 1632. ^ a. An 
expression by sign or token ; an indication ; a 
suggestion, a hint 1531. 

X. They made an edict, with an L, that whosoever 
killed a storke should be banished Holland. 2. I ! 
have often had intimations in dreams J owett. 
flmtime, a. i6i8. [a. F. hztime^ or ad. L. 

intimus.] =» INTIMATE a. -1678. 

Intimidate (mtrmidi?Jt), v. 1646. [f. med. 
L. intimidaf-, iniintidaref f. in- (In- 2 ) -f timi- 
dus] see -ATE®, and cf. F. intimider.} trans. 
To render timid, inspire with fear ; to overawe, 
cow ; now, esp. to force to or deter from some 
action by threats or violence. 

Unless you can find means to corrupt or i. the iury 
Junius Lett. Hence Inti’inidator. Inti*mida- 
tory a. of intimidating nature or tendency. 
Intimidation (intimid^'Jan). 1658. [n, of 
action from prec.] The action of intimi- 
dating or making afraid ; the fact or condition 
of being intimidated; now, esp. the use of 
threats or violence to force to or restrain from 
some action. 

What was denied to reason and policy is surrendered 
to i. T. W. Croker. 

lalimity (intrmiti). 1617. [f. L. iniimus 
+ -ity; cf. F, intimitiL\ fi. — Intimacy 
I. Collins. 2. Intimate quality or nature; 
inwardness ; piivaicy 1889. 
flmtimotis, a. 1619. [^- intimus + 

-ous.] =: Intimate a, -1665. 

Intmction (inti’gkjhn). 1559. [^‘^^ 
intinctionem^ inting(u)ere.'] ti. The action of 
dipping in; a dyeing; that in which something 
has been dipped, an infusion -1658. a. Bed. 
The action of dipping the bread in the wine at 
the Eucharist, so that the two kinds may be 
administered conjointly 1872. 
flntincti-vity. 1794, [f. In - 3 + L. tmet-, 
tingere to dye + -ive + -ity ; prob. after in- 
activity The quality of not communicating 
colour. 

Intine (i*ntiu). 1835. [f. L, int-us + -ine.] 
Bot. The inner membrane of the pollen grain. 
Intire, Intitle, obs. ff. Entire, Entitle. 
Intitulation (intiti«l?i*j3n). Also fen-. 
1456. [?a. obs, F., or ad. med.L. or L. type 
HntUutationeni.'\ x. The action of entitling ; a 
superscription, title, a. The action of bestow- 
ing a title ; a designation 1586. 
filtitule (intitiwl), z'. Also fen-. 1483. 

I [a. OF. en-^ intituler, ad, late L. inttttdare, f. 


intolerant 


z«-{In- 2 ) ^ iiiulus'Vvnj£.r\ I. — Entitle v., 
in various senses, to. To prefix to a book the 
name of a person to whom it is dedicated —1691. 
f 3. To dedicate to by name or title -1707. 

2. I intituled Your Majesty to a Work Eveli^n. 3, 
The Society [of the Garter] is entituled to St. George 
1707. 

Into (imtzz), prep. OE. [Orig. the two 
words, in adv., to prep., in which the adv. ex- 
presses general direction, and the prep, has 
reference to a particular point or place.] Gen- 
eral sense : — The prep, expressing the motion 
w'hich results in the position e.xpressed by In, 
or which is directed towards that position. 

X Of motion or direction ; ordinary uses. i. 
Expressing motion to a position within a space 
or thing. Regularly after verbs of going, com- 
ing, bnnging, putting, and the like. 2. In 
reierence to non-ph>sical things, treated as 
having extension or content OE. 3. a. Intro- 
ducing the substance or form into which any- 
thing turns or grows, or is changed, moulded, 
fashioned, or made ME. b. Introducing the 
condition or result brought about by some 
action 1540. 4. Introducing the parts pro- 

duced by division, breaking, folding, and the 
like ME. 5. Used techn. with the vb. Multi- 
ply. 6. As an addition or accession to ; as 
into the hargzzn. [Perh. s= in, to the bargain ; 
cf. In adv. 1 . 3.] 1646. 7. Expressing direction 
without actual motion, after turn, look, search, 
etc, 1605. 8. Introducing a period of time to 

the midst of which anything advances or con- 
tinues 1594. 

X. Come into the garden, Maud Tennyson. A., 
limitation which can easily be read into deed or will 
1895. ellipt. At dawn he is into Bonair Kipling. 2. 
These things..beaing beaten into the Dukes minde 
More. To fall into errour 1551. What Measures the 
Allies must enter into Steele. 3. a. The twilight 
thickened into night W. Irving, b. Persecuted into 
insurrection 1849. 7. If you can looke into the Seedes 
of Time Shaks. 8. We had now got into the month 
of March Dickens. 

n. Obs. senses, ti. Unto, even to ; to the 
very.. -1548. fa. Towards -1652. ts- Until, 
on to, up to (a time or date) -1534. f4. Unto, 
to (a thing or person) -16 ii. f 5. Defining 

the part of anything in which it is penetrated, 
pierced, etc. -1788. 

4. That he enchants Societies into him Cymh, i. vi. 
167. 5. I. - fired again, and shot him into the head 

De Foe. 

m. Of position : = In. (After 1400, Sc.) 

To laugh wi’ tears into its een Ramsay. 

In-toed (stress variable), a. 1824. [In 
adv.] Having the toes turned inwards. 

Intolerable (int^^-lerab’l), a. (adv.) ME. 
[ad. L. into lertzb ills', see IN-® and Tolerable.] 
I. That cannot be tolerated, borne, or put up 
with ; unendurable, insupportable, insufferable, 
tb. Loosely, as a strong intensive : Excessive, 

I extreme, very great, (Cf. awful.) -1725. 2. 

That cannot be withstood ME. 3. adv. In- 
tolerably; also, Exceedingly, extremely --1716. 

I. A cloudless, i. sun i86r. I. conduct Froude. 
b. But one halfe penny-worth of Bread to this in- 
tollerahle deale of Sacke ? Shaks, 3. Her onely fault 
. .Is, that she is intollerahle curst Tam. Shr. i. ii. 89. 
Hence Into lerabi'Uty, Intotierableness. In- 
tolerably adv. 

Intolerance (intptierans). 1765. [ad. L 
intolerantia, f, intolerantem,’] i. The fact or 
habit of not tolerating (something) ; inability, 
or unwillingness, to tolerate or endure some 
particular thing. Const, of. 2. spec. Absence 
of tolerance for difference of opinion or practice, 
esp. in religious matters ; denial of the right to 
differ 1790. 

I. I. of official peculation 1844. a. The great an- 
tagonist of i. is not humanity, but Knowledge Buckle. 
So flntotierancy 1623. 

Intolerant (intf^tier^nt), a. (sb.) 1735. [ad,. 

L. intolerantem, f. in- (In-®) + iolerantem, 
tolerare to Tolerate.] i. Not having the 
habit or capacity of tolerating (something); 
unable, or unwilling, to endure (something 
specified). Const, of. b. Forest7y. Incapable 
of enduring shade. U.S. 1898. 2. spec. That 

does not tolerate opinions or practices different 
from one’s own, esp. in religious matters ; that 
denies the right to differ; disposed to persecute 
those who differ 1765. 3. sb. An intolerant 

person 1765. 

I. The powers of human bodies being limited and i. 
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of excesses Arbuthnot (J ). Some patients are very 
L of arseiJic i38o. z. The national temper of the 
Jews was L Paley. Hence Into’lerantly So 
tlnto’leratmg 1710, 

Intoleration (intpler^Jan). 1611. 

[In- 2.] Want of toleration ; intolerance. 
intomb(e, obs. f. Entomb. 

|{Intonaco, -ico (int<?'nak<5>, 1806, [It. 

intonico, ^intonaco plaster, f. inionicare, L. 
type ^intumcare, f, tunica coat, TUNIC .3 The 
final coating of plaster spread upon a wall or 
other surface, esp. for fresco painting. 
fI*ntonate, v)- rare. 1626. [f. L. intonaU^ 
inionare, f. in- {In- 2) + tonare to thunder.] 
irans. To thunder forth -1739. 

Intonate (i*ntt;n£it), 1793. [f. ppl. 

stem of med.L. infonare, f. 2V2-(1 n--) + tonus 
Tone.] i. trans. To Intone, a. To utter or 
pronounce with a particular tone 1823. 3, 

Phonetics. To emit or pronounce with sonant 
vibration; to voice. Whitney. 

t, Savonarola . . intonating . . the psalm Exurgat 
Deus Roscoe. 

Intonation (int£?n?i*j3n). 1620. [f. med.L. 
intonare to Intone.] i. In Church Music. 
The opening phrase of a plain-song melody, 
preceding the reciting-note, and usually sung 
either by the priest alone, or by one or a few 
of the choristers; the recitation of this. a. 
The action of intoning, or reciting in a singing 
voice 1788. 3. The utterance or production of 

musical tones ,* in reference to manner or style, 
esp. to exactitude of pitch 1776. 4, Manner of 
utterance of the tones of the voice in speaking ; 
accent 1791. 

4. That unfortunate i. of Aberdeenshire lygt. 

Intonator (imt^n^toi). 1875. [f. as In- 
tonation.] A monochord or single string 
stretched across a flat sound-board, for the 
study of musical intervals. 

Intone (inti'll *n), v. Also en-. 1485, [ad. 
med.L. intonare \ in form entone, prob. a. OF, 
entoner.’] 1, trans. To utter in musical tones ; 
to chant ; spec. To recite in a singing voice ; 
usu. to recite in monotone. Also adsol, or 
intr. a. To sing the opening phrase of a 
plain-song melody at the beginning of a chant, 
canticle, etc. 1880. 3. = Intonate 2. 

i860. 4. intr. ‘To make a slow protracted 

noise’ (J.) 1728. 

I. The Clergy began m i. their Litany Milman, 
4. So swells each wind-pipe j Ass intones to Ass 
PoPK. Hence Intomement, en- (rare), intonation. 
Intorsion (int^Mjon). 1760. [a. F., ad. L. 
intorsionem, f. iniorquere\ see next.] The 
action of twisting ; spec, in Bot. the twisting of 
the stem of a plant. 

Intort (intput), z;. ’^ovr rare, 1615. [f. L. 
intort-', iittorquere, f, in- (In- 2 ) + torquere to 
twist.] trans. To twist or curl inwards. Perh, 
only in the pa. pple. Into'rted. 

In toto : see In Lat, prep. 

I*ntouTist. 1930. [In adv^ The name 
of the State Travel Bureau of the U.S.S.R. 
IntO'xicant. 1863. [ad. med.L. intoxican- 
tern ; see -ant.] a. adj. Intoxicating 1882. 
b. sb. An intoxicating substance or liquor. 
Intoxicate (int^’ksik^), ppl. a. (sbi) ME. 
[ad. med.L. intoxicatus; see next. In later 
use taken as short for intoxicated.'] fi. Ren- 
dered poisonous; empoisoned -1637, killed 
by poison -1607, 2. Intoxicated, inebriated 

{lit. and /^.) 1500. 3. sb. One who is intoxi- 

cated. H. Walpole. 
a. The mind i. With present objects Wordsw. 

Intoxicate (int^*ksik^*t), z/, 1529. [f. med.L, 
inioxicai-, intoxicare, f. in- (In- 2) + toxicare 
to poison, f. toxicum — Gr. to^ikSv poison.] 
ti. trans. To poison -1684, 3. To stupefy 

or render unconscious or delirious, madden 
with a drug or alcoholic liquor ; to inebriate, 
make drunk 1598. Also ahsol 3. Jig. fa. To 
‘ poison ' ; to corrupt morally or spiritually 
“i860, b. To stupefy or excite as with a drug 
or alcoholic liquor 1591. 

a. It.,gqeth downe very pleasantly, intoxicating 
weake braines Hakluyt, absot. Cordials, which heat 
and 1. Berkeley. 3, b. So new a Power will un- 
doubtedly i. Persons who were not torn to it Chas. I. 
Hence Into'xicated (with alcoholic liquor 1576, Jig. 
1692). Into*xicatingj^//. -ly adv. 


Intoxication (mtpksik#i*Jon), Lydgate, [f. 
Intoxicate z/.] i. The action of poisoning ; 
the state of being poisoned ; an instance of this. 
Obs. exc. Med. 2. The action of stupefying 
with a drug or alcoholic liquor ; the making 
drunk or inebriated ; the condition of being so 
stupefied or made drunk 1646. Z'fig* fa. The 
poisoning of the moral or mental faculties ; a 
cause of this -1728. b. The action or power of 
highly exciting the mind ; elation beyond the 
bounds of sobriety 1712. 

^ b. The i. of wealth and power Thirlwall. 
Intra- (mtra), prefix, repr. L. intr a ^ on the 
inside, within’. Sometimes confused with 
Inter-. Chiefly in adjs., in which it stands in 
prepositional relation to the sb. implied in the 
second element, 

Intra-a'cmous, occurring ■within an acinus or 
racemose gland. IntracaTpellary, Bot. situated 
within a carpelj also (erroni) between or among 
carpels (-gro^.intercarpeltar)'). Intrace’Uular, Biol. 
situated or occurring -within the substance of a cell (as 
digestion in Protozoa) ; hence Intracedlnlarly 
Intra-ecclesia*sticaL existing or occurring within 
a church. Intralo*CTiIar, situated within the loculi 
or chambers of some structure. IntramaTginal, 
situated on the inner side of the margin, of a leaf. 

Intxamercu'rial, -ian, Astron. situated within the 
orbit of M ercury. Intrana*sal, situated or occurring 
within the nose. Intranu'clear, situated within 
the nucleus of a cell. Intr;^aro*chial, existing or 
occumng within a parish. Imtrastro’mal, situated 
within the stroma or connective tissue of an organ or 
structure. IntraterritoTial, situated or contained 
within a territory. Intrathora'cic, situated or 
occurring within the thorax. Intra-u*rban, carried 
on within a city. Intra'vaTvTilar, situated within 
or between valves (prop, intervalvular). ^ Intra- 
vite*lliiie [L. vitellus yoke], occurring within the 
yolk of an egg. 

Intracranial (-kr^mial), a, 1847. [f. 

Intra- + L. cranium ; cf. cranial?] Situated 
or occurring within the cranium or skull. 
Intractable (intrse'ktab’l), a. {sb?) 1545. 
[ad, L, intractabilisx see IN-S and Tracta- 
ble.] I. Of persons, etc. ; Not to be guided ; 
uncontrollable, refractory, stubborn. 3. Of 
things : Not easily treated or dealt with ; re- 
sisting treatment or effort 1607. 3. sb. An un- 
manageable person 1883. 

1. An i. people 1548, animal 1837, will 1878, a. 
Lands.. of a bog^ u character 1861. Hence In- 
traxtabi’lity, Intra’ctableness, the quality of 
being i. Intractably adv. 

Intractile (intrse’ktil, -oil), a. rare. 1626. 
[In- 3 .] f I. Not tractile ; incapable of being 

drawn out in length ; not ductile. Bacon. 3, 
= Intractable a, 2. 1880. 
fintra’do. 1640. [ad. Sp. enirada entry ~ 
late L. intrata \ see Entrada and -ado 2.] 
I. A formal entry -1716. 3. Income ; revenue 
-1672. 3. An entering upon. H. L’Estr ange. 

2. Their Intrado would never support their ordinary 
charges 1672, 

I Ihtrados (mtr<?i"dps). 177a. [a. F., f. L. 
intra + F. dos the back.] Arch. The lower or 
interior curve of an arch; spec, the lower curve 
of the voussoirs or stones which immediately 
form the arch. Cf. Extrados. 
Ihtrafoliaceous (-f^ali|^*Jos), a, 1760. [f. 
Intra- + L. folium ; see Foliaceous.] Bot. 
Situated on the inner side of a leaf, 
i Intralobular (intral^*biz^laj), a. 1839. [f. 
Intra- + Lobule ; cf. lobular?] Anat. Situ- 
ated or occurring within the lobes of an organ 
or structure ; as, the i. bile-ojessels, the biliary 
capillaries. 

Intramolecular (-mt?le-kiz^ai), a. 1884. 
[Intra- pref.] Situated, existing, or occurring 
within a molecule or the molecules of a body 
or substance. 

Intramundane (-mspmd^n), a. 1845. [f. 
Intra- -+■ L. mundus ; cf. mundane?] Situated 
or existing within the world (i. e. this world, or 
the material or created world). 

Intramural (intramiu»T&l), a. 1846. [f. 
Intra- + L. murus; cf, mural?] i. Situated, 
existing, or performed withiu the walls of a 
city or building. 3. Anat., Path., sxid?Biol. 
Situated within the substance of the wall of a 
hollow organ, or of a cell 1879. 
Intranscalent (intrdnska-l^nt), a. 1846. 
[f. In- ® + Transcalent, after transparent.] 
Impervious to heat. Hence Intranscariency. 


Intransferable (intra-nsfSrab’l, intrans- 
fs-rab’l), 1853. [IN-^J Incapable of being 
transferred. 

Intransgressible (intrcmsgre*sib’l), a. 
1603. [In-®.] That cannot or may not be 
transgressed. 

flntra-nsient, f2. 1650. [In-S.] Not passing 
over; not passing to another by succession 
-1717. 

mtransigent (intra’nsid^ent). Also -cant. 
1879, [2- F, intransigeant (^ritranzi3an), from 

Sp. los intransigentes, the party of the Extreme 
Left in the Spanish Cortes, and in 1873-4 
extreme Republicans in Spain ; f. L. in- (In- 
+ transigentem, transigere to come to an under- 
standing, f. trans across + agere to act.] 

A, adj. That refuses to come to terms ; un- 
compromising, irreconcilable 1881. 

The advancing tide of intrans^eant radicalism 18S3. 

B. sb. An irreconcilable (in politics] ; an un- 
compromising Republican 1879. 

Certain of the Intransigents.. are averse to a 
reconciliation between Italy and the Papal See 1899. 
So Intra'nsi^ence, -e*ance 1882. 

Intransitive (mtra-nsitiv), a, (sb.) 1612. 

[ad, L, intransitivus not passing over (Pris- 
cian), f, in- (In-^) + transire.] i. Gram. Of 
verbs and their construction : Expressing action 
which does not pass over to an object; not 
taking a direct object. (See Transitive, 
Neuter.) b. as sb. An intransitive verb 1824. 
3, That does not pass on to another person, or 
beyond certain limits {rare) 1641. 3. Math. In 
the theory of groups, opp. to Transitive, q.v. 
1902. 

2. And then It is for the image sake, and so far is 1 . ; 
but whatever is paid more to the image is transitive, 
and passes further Jer. Taylor. Hence Intransi- 
tively adv. in an 1, manner. 

In transitu : see In Lat. prep. 
Intransla’table, a. 1690. [In- KJ Un- 
translatable. 

Intransmi‘ssible, a. 1656. [In- 3 .] Not 
transmissible. 

IntransmU'table, a, 1691. [In- 3 .] Not 
transmutable or changeable into something 
else. Hence Intransmutabi’lity. 

Intrant (imtrant). 1560. {j.d.'L.inirantem, 
intrare to enter.] A. sb. i. One who enters ; 
an incomer {rarq. b. One who enters into 
holy orders 1637. c. One who makes legal 
entry 1592. ta. Formerly, in the Universit)r of 
St. Andrews, a student chosen by each nation 
for the election of the Rector -1819. 

I, The school in which the i, had been previously 
educated is specified Masson. 

B, adj. Entering ; that enters 1803. 
Intra-ocular (intraip*kizl?lai), a. 1826. [f. 
Intra- + L. oculus ; cf, ocular^ Situated or 
occurring within the eyeball. (Also erron. for 
inierocular.) 

Intrap, obs. f. Entrap v. 

Intrapetiolar (intrape‘ti<?lai), ^r. 1864. [f. 
Intra- + Petiole ; cf. petiolar.] Bot. Situ- 
ated within, or on the inner side of, the petiole 
or leaf-stalk; applied a. to an axillary bud 
formed immediately under the base of the 
petiole and surrounded by it so as not to 
appear until the leaf has fallen ; b. to a stipule, 
or pair of confluent stipules, between the peti- 
ole and the axis. 

Intratropical(-tri?-pikal),f3:. 1811. [Intra- 

pref.] Situated or occurring within the tropics. 
Intra-uterine (intra, yw*terin, -sin), a. 
1835. [f. Intra- + L. uterus'; cf. uterine,] 

Situated, occurring, or passed within the 
uterus or womb; relating to this stage of an 
animal’s life. 

Intravenous (intravf'ngs), a, 1847. U- 
Intra- + L. vena vein ; cf. venous.] Existing 
or taking place within a vein or the veins. 
Intraventricular (-ventrrkia^lai) , a, 1882. 
[f. Intra- + L. ventriculus, -um Ventricle ; 
cf. ventricular.] Anat. Situated or contained 
within a ventricle of the brain or heart 
Intreasure, etc. : see Entreasure, etc. 
flntreatable, a. 1509. [ad. F. intraitahh, 
f, traiter to treat, after L. intractalilis; see 
Intractable.] That cannot be treated with; 
inexorable “1598. 
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liltrencll (intre-nj), U, 1-754. [f. In -1 + ' not greaaJy i. us 1905. 3. He had. i itrigued ! 

1 ^ Vestal virgin Froude. 4, c. Rigby.. had 

Trench. J I* trans ,^0 make a trench in , already intrigued himself into a subordinate office « 
3. Var, of Entrench Disraeli. Hence Intri*gtier. Intrrguerjr, the | 

fjultre-licliailt, a, rare, [f. In- 3 + TrEN- practice of intriguing, tlntri’gtiess, a female intri- | 
CHANT <r.l Used passively: Incapable of ; guer ^tri-giilngly with secret machinations - 
being cut. Mach. v. viii. 9. ! tintri'iice, a* Also intnnse* [? short for j 

Bitrencimiexit ; see Entrenchment. : Intrinsicate.] Intricate, involved, ii. | 

Intrepid (intremid), <2. 1627. [ad, L. in- \ .... r-r-’ 

trepidus, f. in- -k- trepidus alaxmed.J s .iHtri^lC (intrrnsik), (j 3 .) 1490, [a. F. 

Fearless r undaunted; daring; brave. intrinse^ue, ad. 1ned.Schol.E4 intrinsecns 

Is there to be no pride in i. patriotism? 1S33. Hence 1 f. L. intrinsecus adv. mwardiy, imvards. Opp. 


Intre’pidly adv.^ 'ness. 

Intrepidity (intripi*diti). 1704. [f. as | 

prec. + -ITY.J The quality of being intrepid ; i 
fearlessness ; firmness of mind in the presence ; 
of danger ; courage. ! 

I. in the discharge of professional duty Mackintosh. 
fl-ntricable, a. 1540. [f. L. intricare to en- 
tangle ; see Intricate a* and -able.] En- 
tangling, perplexing ; entangled -1621. 
Iiitricacy (rntrikasi). 1602. [f. next, ‘see 
-ACT,] I. The quality of being intricate ; 
complexity ; complicated condition, a. quasi- 
concn A complication ; a perplexing difficulty 
1611. 

1, A bulsines of much intricasie idrp. The beauty 
of a composed i. of form Hogarth, 2. A long i. of 
passages Scott, 

Int5ieate (rntrikit), a, 1470. [ad. L. in- 
tricatuc, intricare ^ f. in- (IN-^) + iricx trifles, 
tricks, perplexities, tricarz to raise difficulties, 
etc.] I. Perplexingly entangled or involved; 
complicated 1 579. q. Of thoughts, statements, 
etc. : Perplexingly complicated in meaning ; 
involved; obscure 1470. t3. Ensnared, en- 

tangled -1528. 

I. Wrestling amongst i. paths of Rockes 1632. A 
Face I, as the Law Cowley. I. and narrow lanes 
Scott, a. He. .could . . make the intricat’st anigm^ 
plain 1683. The i. and subtle rule which was then in 
force 1849, Hence Imtiricate-ly adv,^ -ness. 
Intricate (irntrik^it), v. Now rare, 1548. 
[T. L. intricat- 1 intricare % see prec.] 1. trans. 
To render intricate; to make involved; to 
complicate 1564. a. To entangle or ensnare ; 
to involve in toils ; to perple.x. 

1, How ever the matter may he intricated by passing 
through many perhaps unknowing hands Bp. Hall. 
flnmca’tioii. ME. [ad. med.L. intrica- 
tionem (see Intricate a.),’] The action of 
intricating ; intricated condition ; complication, 
entanglement -1773. 

tljlhfri'gO. 1648. [It.] « iNTRIGtlE Sh, 

-1676. b. spec. The plot of a play -1672. 
Intriguaiit, -gant (rntrigant, F. ^tr%an). 
1781. [a. F. intriguant, intriguer to Intrigue; 
also intrigant, ad. It, intrigante^ An in- 
triguer. So 11 Intriguante, -gante (intrigamt, 
F. frntMga'nt) , a female intriguer. 

Intrigue (intrrg), sb, 1647, [a. F., ad. It. 
intrigo, -ico, f. intrigare, -care L. intricare* 
see Intricate «.] ti. Intricacy, complexity ; 
something complicated; a maze, a labyrinth 
-1686. -f Also fig. a. The exertion of tortuous 
or underhand influence to accomplish some 
purpose ; underhand scheming 1664. b. (with 
pU) A plot to accomplish a purpose by such 
influence 1647. t3. The plot of a play, poem, 
or romance -1725, 4. Clandestine illicit inti- 

macy between a man and a woman 1668. b. 
iransf. The combination of queen and knave 
in ceitain games of cards 1830. 

2. A complicated scene. . of plotting and i. Jas. Mill. 
b. He was made Cardinal by Intrigues, Factions, 
and Tumults Dryden. 4. L, Philotis 1 . .1 have laid 
that word by; amour sounds better Dryden. Hence 
Intri*guisn a, somewhat of the nature of i. North, 

Intrigue (intrz*g), v, 1613. [a. F. in- 

triguer^ ad. It. intrigare t— L. intricare ; see 
Intricate a."] x, trans. To trick, deceive, 
cheat ; to perplex.^ Now rare, b. As a recent 
gallidsm : To excite the curiosity or interest of. 
a. To entangle, involve; to implicate. Now 
rare. 1677.^ , 3» intr. To carry on a secret 
amour or illicit intimacy; to have a liaison 1660. 
•4. To carry on underhand plotting or 
scheming; to employ secret influence for the 
accomi^hment of designs; to make an in- 
^714* th. trans. To scheme for. H, 
v^LPOLE, c. To bring or get by intrigue 

2. It doth not seem worth the while.. mth more 
subtilty to i. the Point Barrow, b. The story itself 


to Extrinsic.] ti- Situated within ; interior, 
inner -1665. b. Anai. Applied to a muscle of 
a member or organ which has its origin and 
insertion, within that organ ; so in Pain, to a 
morbid growth arising in the part or tissue in 
which it is found 1839. fl-a. Inward, internal 
(in fig, sense) ; secret -1689. Intimate 

“1651. 3. Belonging to the thing in itself; 

inherent, essential, proper 1642. Const, to, 
t4. sb, {ellipt, for ‘inmost part', ‘intrinsic 
v^ue * intrinsic quality ’) -1751. 

3, The intrinsidc Value of Silver consider'd as Money 
Locke. Confirmed.. by i. probability ^Thirlw'all. 
The flower has no beauty.. that is not i. and native 
to it 1873. /. equation of a curve (Math.) : an equa- 

tion expressing the relation between its length and 
curvature (and so involving no reference to external 
points, lines, etc., as in equations referred to co- 
ordinates). So Intri'iisical, t-ecal a. (fk) Now 
rare. Hence Intrinsica'lity, Intri'nsicalness 
{rare). Intrinsically adv, 
tlntri'Dsicate, a. Also -secate. 1560. 
[app. £, It inirinsecato, -sicaio familiar, con- 
fused in sense with iniricato,'] — Intricate, 
involved, entangled. Ant, Cl, V, ii. 307. 

Intro- (intr^i),^;*^;^^:. L. intro adv. * to the 
inside used with vbs. and their derivatives, as 
introducere to lead in. Hence in English words 
derived from L. or formed of L elements. 

Intro-a’ctive a, internally active? also, loosely, 
mutually active. Introce;ssion {rare), a depression 
or sinking of any parts inwards. Introfie'xed 
ppl. a., bent or curved inwards ; so In.trofle*xion, 
Introgre’SSion, a going or coming in, entrance, in- 
coming. Intromole'cnlar a, subsisting within a 
molecule, or between its constituent atoms (disL from 
intertnoleeular). flntropre’ssion, pressure in- 
wards. Intropuflsive a. ppl. stem], haying 

the quality of driving inwards, Iiitrorece*ption, 
the action of receiving within. 

Introduce (intr^di^’s), 0. 1475. [ad. L. 
introducere to lead or bring in, f. intro + 
ducere, Cf. F. miroduire,'\ 1, trans. To lead 
or bring into a place, or into the inside or 
midst of something; to bring in, conduct in- 
wards 1639. b. To put in from without ; to 
insert 1695. c. To usher or bring (a person) 
into a society or body 1766. s. To bring (a 
thing) into some sphere of action or thought ; 
to bring in in the course of some action or in 
a composition ; to add or insert as a (new) 
feature or element 1559. 3- To bring into use 
or practice, vogue, or fashion ; to institute (a 
law, custom, etc.) 1603. i‘4* To bring on, 

bring about, give rise to, occasion, induce 
-1692. 5, To usher in (a time, action, matter, 
etc.); to start, open, begin 1667. t6. To 

bring (a person) into the knowledge of some- 
thing ; to teach, instruct -1500. 7. To bring 

into personal acquaintance ; to make known to 
a person or to a circle 1659. b. To present 
formally, as at court, etc. 1685. c. To bring 
out into society 1708. 8, To bring to the 

notice or cognizance of a person, etc. ,* to bring 
a bill or measure before parliament, etc. 1766. 

I. Byron gave orders to Tita to i. the monkey and 
bulldog Medwim. b. To L metals into a flame Tyn- 
dall. c. On the same day. . Bute was. .introduced 
into the Cabinet Macaulay. a. To i. amendments 
into a bill 1849 3 - The Julian calendar was intro- 

duced in the year 44 b. c Lockyer. 4. Whatsoever 
introduces habits in children deserves the care and 
attention of their governors Locke. S This dis- 
cussion served to 1. the young soldier's experiences 
Scott, 7, He introduced himself to my acquaintance 
Sterne, b. The Chevalier.. begged to i. us at court 
1718. 8. To i. to the company a ballad Goldsm. 

Hence flntrodu'cement, Introdu'cer, Intro- 
dtfcible, -eable a, 

flntrodU’Ct, v, 1481. [f. L. introduct-^ 
introducere', see prec.] x. trans. To teach, 
instruct -1500. a. To introduce ; to bring in 
-1670. 

Introduction (intriJ^dsp kJon). ME. [a. F., 
I ad. L. introducHoneml\ x. The action of intro- 


ducing or bringing in, etc. 1651, b. Something 
introduced ; a practice or thing newly brought 
in, etc. 1603. t2. The action or process of 

leading to something; a preliminary step or 
stage -1660. t3. Initiation in the knowledge 

of a subject ; elementary instruction -1702. 4. 

That which leads to tne knowledge or under- 
standing of something 1529. 5. The action of 

introducing or making knowm personally; ep. 
formal presentation of one person to another, 
or of persons to each other, with communica- 
tion of names, etc. lyir. 

I. The i. of a digression Jow'ett, of metal Lubbock. 
b. This fish was a late 1. Rogers. 4. His introduc- 
tions or &st lesson Sir T. Browne. The I. to the 
Work Fielding. An I. to the Study of Electricity 
Priestley {title). The study of Etruscan art is a 
necessary i. to that of Roman ]. Fercusson. 5. To 
you.. I owe my i. to a large circle of friends J. H. 
Nf.wm\n. Phr. Letter of i. 

Introductive (intrJd2?‘ktiv), a. 1631. [f. 
'Ll, introduct-, introducere', see-IVE.] = INTRO- 
DUCTORY. Hence Introdu'ctively 
IritrodU'Cton arch, 1638. [a. late L. ; cf. 
F. introducteur,'] One who or that which 
introduces ; an introducer ; esp. an z. of ambas- 
sadors. Hence Introdu’ctress 1657, 
Introductory (intr^dt^-ktari). ME. [ad. 
late L. introductorius, f. infroduct-, introducere', 
see -ORY.] A. adj, x. Serving to introduce; 
introductive of 1605. 3. Leading up to or on 

to something; preliminary 1660. Hence In- 
trodu'ctorily adv. 

X. I. letters 1787. Testimony- .1. of fraud 1800. 2 
I place Schools before Colledges, because they are u 
thereunto 1661. 

B. sb. 'fi. An introductory treatise 139 
1552, 2. A preliminary step 1646. 

Introit (i'Dtiuuit, i-ntroit). 1481. [a. F. 
troit, f-zte, ad. L. introitus, f. miroire.'] ti- A 
going in ; entrance -1716. s. Eccl. A psalm, 
etc. sung by the choir as the priest approaches 
the altar to celebrate the Eucharist ; a variable 
part of the Mass consistingof an antiphon with 
verses of a psalm and Gloria Patri, said by the 
priest before the Kyrie eleison 1483. 
Intromission (mtr^mrjsn'). 1545. [f. L 

iniromiitere, or Pimmed. a. F,] I'he action of 
intromitting, i. The action of sending, letting, 
or putting in; insertion; admission, admittance 
1601. 3. Intermeddling, interference ; esp. in 

or from Sc. Law, intermeddling with the effects 
of another, either with or without legal autho- 
rity ; in the latter case called vicious i, 1545. 
uitromit (intr^mi-t), v, ME. [ad. L. intro- 
mittei'e, f. inU'o + miitere to send.] i. trans. To 
cause or allow to enter ; to put in, insert, in- 
troduce ; to send or let m, admit. Now rare 
1582. f 3. refi. To interfere {with or in) -1657. 
3. intr. for refi. To interfere, intermeddle, 
have to do with. (Now only Sc.) ME. b. Sc. 
Law. To deal with ; esp. to deal with property 
or effects ; either legally, or vicioztsly without 
legal right 1522. 

I. Whether our reasons eye be clear enough To I. 
true light H. More (1647). 

Intromittent (mtr<?mi*tent), a. 1836. [ad. 
L. intromittentem', see prec,] That intromits 
or introduces ; having the function of intromis- 
sion. 

Chiefly in Zool. and Physiol, i. apparatus, organ, 
the male copulatory organ. 

Intromitter (intr^mi*tw). 1507, [{.Intro- 
mit -1 - -ER L] One who intromits ; spec, in 
Sc. Law, one who interferes or deals with the 
property of another. 

Introrsal (intrpasal), a. 1831. [f. as next 
+ -AL.] ~ next. 

Introrse (intr/ua), a, 1842. [ad. L. in- 
trorsus, from introversus (turned) inwards.] 
Bot. Turned or directed inwards ; of an anther 
which opens towards the centre of the flower. 
Hence IntroTsely adv. 

Introspect (intr^jspe'kt), 0. 1683. [f. L. 

introspect-, introspicere, or f. L. introspectare,'\ 
trans. To look into, esp. with the mind ; to ex- 
amine narrowly or thoroughly. Now rare. 
Introspection (intr4>spe*kj3n). 1677. [f. L. 
introspicere (see prec.).J i. The action ot 
looking into, or under the surface of, things, 

1 esp. with the mifid. ? Ohs, exc. as in 2. 2. 
1 spec, (with no object expressed) ; The action of 
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INTROSPECTIVE 

looking within, or into one’s own mind ; exami- 
nation or observation of one’s own thoughts, 
feelings, etc. i3o7. 

2. In Homer's time. .i. had not begunits work 1850. 
Hence Introspe'ctionist, one who practises I ; one 
who adopts the psychological method of i. 

Introspective (intr^7spe*ktiv), a. 1820. [f. 
L. introspect-, introspicere + -IVE,] Having 
the quality of looking within ; examining into 
one's owm thoughts, feelings, etc., or expressing 
such examination ; of, pertaining to, character- 
ized by, or given to introspection. 

Whom I.. remember as a mild, melancholy, I, man 
SouTHr.y. Hence Introspe*ctive-ly adv,^ -ness. 
Introspe'ctor. 

flntrosu'me, v. 1657. [f. Intro- + L. 
sumere to take.] trans. To take in; to talce 
(medicine) internally; to absorb (nutriment) 
-1664. So tlutrosTi'niption, tIntrosTi*mptive a, 
IntrosTisception (imtr/jscse’pjon), 1794. 
[f. Intro- + L. suscepHonem, f. stcscipere.'] 
The action of taking up or receiving within ; 
s= Intussusception. Introsusce*pted;!^/. a. 
tlntrovcnient, a* [ad. L. introvenientem.'] 
Coming in. Sir T. Browne. 

Intro versible (intr^ve*isib’l), a, 1883. 
[See Introvert v, and -ible.] Capable of 
being introverted, as the finger of a glove. 
Introversion (intr^vavjan). 1654. [ad. 
modL. iniroversionem ] see below.] i. The 
action of turning the thoughts inwards. 2, The 
action of (physically) turning inwards, esp. of 
withdrawing an outer part into the interior; 
the condition of being so turned inwards 1794. 
So Intro ve*rsive a, 1866. 

Lntrovert, sb, 1883. [f. next.] i. Zool. 

A part that is or can be introverted- 2. Psychol. 
A person characterized by introversion 1916. 
Introvert (intr^v9*jt), v. 1669. [f. L. type 
Hnirovertere, f. Inteo- + to turn; cf. 

L. introversus adv,] i. trans. To turn (the 
mind, thought, etc.) inwards upon itself. 2. 
To turn or bend inwards (physically) ; in Zool. 
to turn (a part or organ) inwards upon itself ; 
to withdraw within its own tube or base 1784. i 
2. His awkward gait, his introverted toes Cowper. 
Hence IntrovcTtive a. 1855. 

Introvolution(i:ntr<?,v<?l'«-j3n). rare. 1829. 
[f. Intro- + in evolution, etc.] The 
process of involving one thing within another. 
Intrude (intr«‘d), v. 1534. [ad. L. intru^ 
dcre, f. in- (In- 2) + irudci'e to thrust.] i. 
trans. To thrust, force, or drive (any thing) in 
1563. 2. trans. To thrust or bring in without 

leave; to force on or upon a person 1586. ts. 
rejl. and intr. To thrust oneself into any j 
benefice, possession, office, or dignity to which ' 
one has no title or claim; to usurp on or upon \ 
-1682. 4. To thrust oneself in without war- | 

rant, leave, or welcome. Also transf. and Jig, 
of things, etc. 1573. t5. trans. To enter 

forcibly. Shaks. Lucr, 848. ^ ^ I 

t. Their parts are wedged and intruded one into ] 
another Grew. z. The tendency which intruded 
earthly Madonnas and saints between the worshipper 
and the spiritual Deity Bryce. 4. Thy wit wants 
edge And manners, to intru'd where I am grac'd Shaks. 
To what end shouldst thou i. thy self unwarrantably 
into tlieir companies? 1659. Hence Intru*ded ppi. 
a , ; spec, in Geol. « Intrusive 2 b. 

lutruder (mtr 27 *d 3 J[). 1534* [f. prec. + 
-ER ^.] I. One who intrudes into an estate or 
benefice or usurps on the rights or privileges 
of another. Now only in legal use. 2. One 
who thrusts himself in. without right or welcome 
1588. 

2, Vnmannerly I. as thou art Tit. A. ir. iii. 63. 

Intru'dress. [f. prec. + -ess.] ' A female 
intruder. Fuller. 

tlntru’uk, v. [f. In- 2 + Trunk sb.'] trans. 
'To enclose in or as in a trunk. Ford. 

Intruse (intrit's), a. 1870. [ad. L. intrusus^ 
intrudere.~\ Bot. Having a form as if pushed 
or thrust inwards. 

Intrusion (intrz5*53n). ME. [a. OF. intru- 
sion, med, L. intrusio, f, inirudere to IN- 
TRUDE.] I. The action of thrusting or forcing 
in, or fact of being thrust in ; also concr. some- 
thing thrust in 1639. b. spec, in Geol. The 
influx of rock in a state of fusion into fissures 
or between strata; a portion of intruded rock 
1849. 2. The action of thrusting oneself into 

a vacant estate or benefice to which one has no 
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j tide or claim; spec, the entry of a stranger 
after the determination of a pardcular estate of 
freehold before the remainder-man or rever- 
sioner; also, a trespass on the lands of the 
crown. Hence, invasion; usurpation. (Now 
only in legal use.) ME. b. The settiement of 
a minister of the Church of Scodand without 
the consent of the congregation 1849. 3. The ; 

action of thrusting oneself in without right or 
welcome ; encroachment on sometiiing pos- | 
sessed or enjoyed by another 1592. I 

3. [George Fox’s] i. of himself in to assemblies where 
be was not wanted 1896. Hence Intru*sional a.. 
Intru'sionist 1849. [f.prec. + -ist.] One 
who practises or supports intrusion (see Intru- 
sion 2 b). So Intru'sionism 1841. 

Intrusive (intrz2*siv), a. 1401. [f. L. 
intrus-, intrudere + -iVE.] i. Of intruding 
character; coming or entering without invita- 
tion or welcome. 2. That has been intruded 
or thrust in 1847. b. Geol. Of an igneous rock : 
Forced, while in a state of fusion, into cavities 
or fissures of other rocks 1844. 

I. Truth's i. voice severe Scott. Hence Intru*- 
; sive-ly adv., -ness. 

i Intrust, var. f. Entrust. 

Intubate (rntiuheit)^ v. 1612. [f. In- 2 + 
L. tuba Tube -f -ate ®.] fi. trans. To form 
into tubes. Sturtevant. a. Med. To treat 
by inserting a tube into an aperture, esp, into 
the larynx (see next). Also absol. 1889. 
Intubation 1887. [f. prec. ; 

see -ATION.] The insertion of a tube; esp. 
i. of ike larynx, the insertion of a tube into the 
glottis to keep it open, in diphtheria, etc. 
Intuent (rnti«ient), a. 1865. [ad. L. in- 
iuentem, intueri."] That knows by intuition. 
Intuit (i'ntiz^iit), v. Also 4 te. 1776. [f. 
L. intuit-, iniueri', see Intuition.] ti* trans. 
To instruct. 2. Bttr. or absol. To receive 
knowledge by direct perception 1840. b. trans. 
To know by intuition 1858. 

z. b. He is a being.. who by the eternal necessity 
even of his nature, intuits everything Bushnell. 

Intuition (intiz^ii'Jsn). 1497. [a. F., ad. 
late or med.L. intuitionefn, f, intueri, f. in- 
(In- 2) + tueri to look. Cf. L. intuztus.'] ti . 
A looking upon or into ; inspection; a sight or 
view, { « L. intuitus.) -1664. ta. The action 
of mentally looking at; contemplation; percep- 
tion, recognition; mental view -1755. t3. 

Ulterior view; regard, respect, reference *-1718. 

4, Schol. Philos. The immediate knowledge 
ascribed to angelic and spiritual beings, with 
whom vision and knowledge arc identical 1652. 

5. Mod. Philos. The immediate apprehension 

of an object by the mind without the interven- 
tion of any reasoning process; a particular act 
of such apprehension 1600. b. Immediate 
apprehension by the intellect alone; an act of 
such apprehension 1659. c. Immediate ap- 
prehension by sense; an act of such apprehen- 
sion 1819. 6. Direct or immediate insight ; 

an instance of this 1762.^ 

^ 3. Phr. With i, to {o/), with reference to. In i, to, 
in respect to, in view of. 4. Our Superiors are guided 
by L, and our Inferiors by Instinct Addison, ^ 5. 
What we feel, and what we da, we may be said to 
know by i. Priestley.^ b. The truths known by i. 
are the original premises from which all others are 
inferred Mill, c. All our L however takes place by 
means of the senses only Richardson tr. Kant's 
Pro leg, to Metaph. 6. The intuitions of genius un- 
conscious of any process x 866 . 

Intuitional (inti«ji*j3nal), a. i860, [f. 

prec. -h -AL,] I. Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from intuition; of the nature of intuition. 2. 
Pertaining to that theory, or philosophical 
school, which bases certain elements of know- 
ledge on intuition (see prec. 5 b) 1865. 
Intui'tionalism. 1850. [f. prec. + -ism,] 
The theory of the intuitional school ; the doc- 
trine that the perception of truth, or of certain 
truths, is by intuition. So Intui’tionalist — 
Intuitionist (in both senses). 

Intuitionism (inti^ii'/aniz’m). 1847. [f. 
Intuition + -ism.] i. The doctrine of Reid 
and others, that in perception, external objects 
are known immediately, without the interven- 
tion of a vicarious phenomenon. 2. = Intui- 
tionalism 1874. So Intui*tionist, one who 
holds the theory, of i. (in either sense). 
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Intuitive (intiz 7 *itiv), a. 1594* [ad. med.L. 
iniuitivus, f. intuiinsi] fi. Beholding. BUL- 
WER. tb. Of sight or vision : That consists in 
immediate looking upon an object, and sees it 
as it is -1656. 2. Of knowledge or mental 

perception : That consists in immediate ap- 
prehension, without the intervention of any 
reasoning process 1645. b. Of a truth : Appre- 
I bended by intuition 1872. 3. Of the mind or 

reason, or a mental act, etc.: That acts by in- 
tuition or immediate apprehension; opp, to 
discursive 1667. 4. Oi persons : Possessing 

intuition 1652. 5. Of or pertaining to the 

school of moral philosophy that holds the first 
principles of ethics to be apprehended by intui- 
tion 1861. 

2. The i. vision comes like an inspiration 1849. 3* 

Whence the soule Reason receives, and reason is her 
being, Discursive, or I. Milt. P.L. v. 488. 5. The 

i. moralist.. believes that the utilitarian theory is 
profoundly immoral Lecky. Hence Intlldtive-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Intuitivism (intiw-itiviz’m). 1874. [f. prec. 
+ -ISM.] The doctrine that the fundamental 
principles of ethics are matters of intuition. 
So Lituritivist, one who holds this doctrine ; 
attrib. holding, or pertaining to, this doctrine. 
Intumesce (mti«me*s), v. 1796. [ad. L. 
intumescere, f. in- (In- + tumescere, inceptive 
of tttmere to be tumid, to swell.] intr. To 
swell up, become tumid ; to bubble up. 
Intumescence (intiz^me'sens). 1656. [a. 
F., f. L. intumescere', see prec. and -ENCE.] 
I. The process of swelling up. Also in 
reference to language. 2. Physiol, A swelling 
of the tissue of any organ or part of the body, 
or of a plant. Also concr. 1822. 3, The 

bubbling up of a fluid, etc. 1661. Also fig. 

X. The i. of the tide J ohnson. 3. T he mixture melted 
without i, J796. fig. The i. of nations would have 
found its vent Johnson. ^ So tlutume'scency, 
intumescent quality or condition 1650. 

Intumescent (intiwme'seni), a. 1870. [ad. 
L. intumescentem.'\ Swelling up ; becoming 
tumid, 

, tlutu*mulate, v. Pa. pple. -at(e and 
-ated, 1535. [f. (ult.) L. in- (In- ^) + tumulus."] 
trans. To place in a tomb ; to bury -1606. 

I Intune, var. of Entune v. 

I flntuTbidate, v, rare. 1684. [f. In- 2 + 
late L. turhidat-, turbidare to confuse, ^ f. 
turbidus.] trans. To render turbid ; to dis- 
turb, confuse -1834. 

The confusion of ideas and conceptions under the 
same term painfully inturhidates his theology Cole- 

KIDGE. 

Intmrgescence (inteid^e'sens). 1755. [f. 
late L. mtu?‘ges€ere to swell up-f-ENCE,] The 
action of swelling up; a swollen condition. 
(Diets.) So flnturge^scency 1650. 

Intum (imt^an). 1599. [In adv."] fi. 
An inward turn, bend, or curve 1690. 2. The 

turning in of the toes ; also, a step in dancing 
1599. f3. In wrestling : The act of putting a 
leg between the thighs of an opponent and 
lifting him up. Also fig. 1602. 
flmtuse. [f. L. intusum^ intundere.] A 
bruise, Spenser. 

Intussuscept (i:nt3^sist?se*pt), v. 1835. 

L. intus -f suscepi-, suscipere to take up ; after 
next.] trans. To take up within itself or some 
other part ; to introvert, to invaginate ; said 
spec, of part of a bowel. So I ntnssusce'p- 
tive a, characterized by intussusception, 
latussusception (i:nt^SiS^se*p|9n). 1707. 
[f. L. mtus + susceptionem a taking up,] i. 
A taking within ; absorption into itself. Also 
transf. and fig. 2. Phys. and Biol. The taking 
in of foreign matter by a living organism and 
its conversion into organic tissue. In Veg. 
Phys. opp. to apposition, 1764. 3, Path. The 

inversion of one portion of intestine and, its 
reception within an adjacent portion ; invagina- 
tion ; introversion ; an instance of this 1811. 

X. A particle of dry gelatine may be swelled up by 
the i. of water Huxley. 2. Some will have them 
[shells] increase by i., and others by juxtaposition 

1771- 

lutwine, etc., var. Entwine, etc. 

11 Inula 1822. [L., see Elecam- 

pane.] A plant so called by Roman writers ; 
identified by mediaeval herbalists with Ekcam- 
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pane {Inula Helenium Linn.); hence, in Boi., 
the name of the genus of Com^osiix to which 
Elecampane belongs. 

Hence I'nuHix [-in i] Chem., a white starchy 
substance (QH10O5}, obtained from the roots 
of Elecampane and other Com posiias. I'niHoid, 
a soluble modification of inulm, occurring in 
the roots of Jerusalem artichoke, dahlia, etc, 
flnu'inbrate, v. 1623. [f. L. inumhrat-. 

innmbrare^ f, in-- (In- 2) -r wnbrare to shade, 
f, timbral\ trans. To cast a shadow upon ; to 
shade ; to put in the shade -1822. 
iaunct (inzj-gko, v. rare. 1513. [f. L. 

inunct-^ inun^uere, f. in- (In- 2) + tinguere to 
anoint. 1 t 7 ’ans. To anoint ; to smear. 
Ininictioil (ins ^kjhn). 1483. [ad. L, zVr- ^ 
unciionem ; see prec.] i* The action of 
anointing ; smearing with, or rubbing in of, oil 
or ointment 1621. b. The anointing with oil 
in religious rites. Cf. Unction. 1483. a. 
concr. An ointment, liniment, or unguent 1601. 
flQtfiictnous, a. 1634. [In- 3.] Kot 
unctuous ; without oil or grease. So fln- 
imctuo'sity 1794. 

Inundant (in2?*ndant), a. 1629. [ad. L. 
inundanUtn ; see next and -ANT,] Overflow- 
ing, inundating. 

fiitindate (imzynd^it, m2?*nd5it), •o. 1623. 
[f. L. inundat-t inundare, i, in- (In- 4* -un- 
dare to flow ; see -ate The stress is now 
mostly on the first syllable.] i. trans. To 
overspread with a flood of water ; to overflow, ! 
flood 1791, 2. iransf. and fig. To fill wdth an , 

overflowing abundance or superfluity 1623. 

X. The period when the Nile inundates .ffigypt ! 
1791. 2. I was inundated with letters Washington. : 

Iiniiidatioa (in^ndei-Jan). ME. [ad. L. | 
inundationem ; see prec. and -ATION.] i. 
The action of inundating ; the fact of being in- 
undated with water ; an overflow of water ; a 
flood, a. iransf. and fig. An overspreading or 
overwhelming in superfluous abundance ; over- 
flowing, superabundance 1589. 

X. This place hath a great pond caused by the i. 
of Nilus Hakluyt, a. An I. of impertinent Visitors 
1767. 

flntmdersta'iiding, a. [In- 3.] Not under- 
standing; without apprehension. Pearson. 
inurbane (inwb^’n), a. 1623. [ad. L. in- 
urbaniis\ see In-® and Urbane.] Not 
urbane ; unpolished ; esp. impolite. Hence 
Inurba'iie-ly adv. 1610, -ness 1727. 
Inurbanity (mmb^miti). 1598. [In- 3.] 
Lack of urbanity ; unpolished manner or i 
deportment; esp. incivility.^ 

The proverbial i. of these official Cerheri 1825. 

laiire, entire (iniua’j, eniu»‘i), 1489. [f. 
In-®, En-^ + Ure, work, operation, etc., a. 
F. ceuvrel\ i. trans. To bring by use, habit, 
or continual exercise to a certain condition or 
state of mind ; to accustom, habituate. ta. 
To put into exercise or operation j to exercise, 
to practise, to commit (a crime). (Chiefly in 
form mure.) 1549. 3. inir. Cfaefly Law and 

U.S. To come into operation ; to operate ,* to 
take or have effect 1589. _ 

I. We see to what easie satisfactions.. he had 
inur’d his conscience Milt. The poor, inured to 
drudgery and_ distress Cowper. a. Milt. P.L. vui. 
239. 3* This shall enure by force and way of grant 

Coke. A burial dress that shall i. for salvation in the 
realms of death Kisglake, 

+IntlTe, vfi 1619. [ad. L, inurere^ f. in- 
(In- 2) 4. -urerc to bum,] i. trans. To bum in, 
brand -1679. a. To bum in a flame 1709. 
Inurement (iniu«umeat). Also ten-. 
1586. [f. Inure t'.i + -ment.] The action of 
inuring or state of being inured ; habituation. 
Inum (inffun), V. Also fen-. 1602, 
[In-®.] trans. To put (the ashes of a 
cremated body) in an urn ; hence transf. to 
entomb, inter. Also fig. 

The body was sometimes burnt and inurned, but 
sometimes buried 1861. 

Inusltate (iiiiw*nttfit), a. Now rare, 1546. 
[ad. L. inusitaitiSf f. in- (In- + usitaius, 
usitari to use often.] Unwonted, unusual, 
out of use. So Inusita*fion (rare), disuse. 
tiOlU'Stj 2. rare. 1634. [ad. L. inttsius, in- 
•urerc (see Inure t'.®).] Burnt in, branded 
-1647. 


tIntfStiOEU 1618. [f. L. inurere, inusi- ; 

see prec. and -tion.I i. Burning. T. Adams. 
2. The action of burning in or bmnding with 
fire, H. More {1647). 3. Cauterization -1834. 
Inutile (ini«*til), a. 1484. [a. F., ad, L. 
inutilis, t in- (iN-®) 4 utilis useful. Recently 
re-adopted firom Fr,] Useless, of no service, 
unprofitable. 

Inutility (inii^ti'liti). 1598. \p&..Y.inuiiliti, 
ad. L. inutilitas\ see prec. and -ity,] The 
quality or state of being useless; want of 
utility ; unprofitableness. b, A thing or 
person that is useless 1802. 

To find nothing in knowledge but its L Lytton, 
inu-tterable, a. Now rare. 1603. [iN- 3.] 
That cannot be uttered ; unutterable. 

In vacuo; see In Lat.prep. 

Invade v. 1491. [ad, L. in- 

vadere^ f. in- (In-®) 4 vadere to go, walk.] i. 
trans. To enter in a hostile manner, or with 
armed force 1494. iransf. and fg. To enter 

or penetrate after the manner of an invader 
1548. 3. intr. or dbsol. To make an invasion 

or attack 1491. 4. iraTis. To intrude upon, in- 

fringe, encroach on, violate 1514. tb. To 
usurp, seize upon -1712. fs. To make an 
attack upon (a person), lit. and fig. -i753- 
t6. (Latinisms) : a. To enter {lit. and figi). 
Spenser, b. To go; traverse. Grenewey. 

1. j^serhadon invades Babylon Newton. 2. The 
I deer i. the crops Tennant. A sense of loss, of loneli- 
! ness invades her M. Arnold. 4. You did their 

Natural Rights L Cowley. ^ Hence Inva*der, one 
who invad^, intrudes, or seizes. i 

Inva*ginate, a. rare,. 1887. [ad. mod.L. | 
type *znuaginatus ; see next] Invaginated. ' 
Tavaginate (invas-d^in^tt), 1656. [f. j 
mod.L. type *invaginare, f. L, in- (In-®) 4 
vagina sheath ; see -ate ®.] i. trans, a. To 
put in a sheath, b. To turn (a tubular sheath) 
back within itself; to introvert. 2. inir. To 
become invaginated 1887, 

Invaginated (invse'dsmg^ted), ppl. a. 
1835. [1* ^0 Sheathed ; turned 

into a sheath ; introverted. 

Invagination (invsedgin^ijhn). 1658. [f. 
as prec.] The action of sheathing or intro- ' 
verting ; the condition of being sheathed or 
introverted; intussusception. _ ^ : 

The Gastnila.. was originated by an inversion or i. 
of the Blastula tr. HaeckeVs Evol. Man. 
Invalescence I (invale*sens). rare. 1730.! 
[f. IN-^ 4 -valescenee in convalescence^] 111 < 
health. 1 

j Ihvalescence 2 (invale'sens). rare. \ 

I [f. L. invaUscere to grow strong; see -ence.] I 
I Strength; health; force (Diets.). i 

Jlnvaletu-dinary, a. rare. 1661. [ad. | 
med.L. invaletudinarius, f. invaletudinem, f. i 
in- (In- ®) 4 valeiudo health.] Wanting health 
or strength ; infirm, invalid -1661. 

Invalid (invse-lid), 1635. [ad. L. in- 
vahdus, f. in- (In-®) 4 validus strong.] Not 
valid, tr. Without power or strength ; weak, 
feeble -1834. ^ 2. Of no force; esp. without 
legal force, void 1635, 

2, That which was i. from the beginning, cannot 
become valid hy prescription or tract of time Bbam- 
HALL. 

Invalid (invSlfd, -lid, invalrd), a.^ and 
sb. Also -ide. 1642, [f, as prec., with pronunci- 
ation after F. invahde. Grig, only a special 
sense of prec.] 

A. adj. Infirm from sickness or disease ; en- 
feebled or disabled by illness or injury. Now 
only an attrib, use of the sb. 

His invalide and suffering sister 1869. 

B. sb. I. An infirm or sickly person 1709. 2. 

A soldier or sailor disabled for active service 
1704. 3» attrib. a. (See A.) b. Of or for 

invalids. 1845. 

2. Invalides. Hbtel des Invalides, a hospital or 
home for old and disabled soldiers in Paris. 

Hence I'nvalidish i8s5», Imvalidy 1894 adjs. 
eclloq.^ somewhat of an invaud. 

Invalid (invseflid), vX Now rare. 1626. 
ff. Invalid aX ; cf. Invalidate v.] trans. 
To render invalid ; to invalidate. 

Invalid (imvalfd, invaird), v.^ Also -ide. 
1787. [f. Invalid aX] i. trans. To make an 
inv^id; to lay up or disable by illness or 
injury. (Chiefly in pass.) 1803. 2. To enter 


on the sick-list ; to report as unfit for active 
service 1787. 3. intr. To become an invahd ; 

of a soldier or sailor : To go on the sick-list; 
to leave the service on account of illness or 
injury 1829. 

I. The Queen .. was invalided at Windsor 1837. 2. 

He was invalided home, sorely against his will^ 1S82. 
3. The conscripts die first, they i. at an inexplicable 
rate 1885. 

Invalidate (mvss-lid^it), v 1649. [f. L. 

t>p)e *invahdare, perh. after F. invahder; see 
-.A.TE®,] trazis. To render invalid ; to render 
of no force or effect ; esp. to deprive of legal 
efficacy. 

To 1. an Obligation 1651, an argument 1674, evidence 
iSor. Hence tlnva’lidable a, ineffective 1634. 
Invalidation (mv£elid<?*j5n). 1771. [f. 

prec. 1 The action of invalidating or rendering 
invalid. 

It is no i. of this high claim 1863. 

Invalidism (i-nvalldiz’m, invalPdiz’m). 
1794. [i"* Invalid sb. 4 -ism.] The state of 
being an invalid ; chronic infirmity or ill health 
that prevents activity. 

In^idity (invalrditi). 1550. [f. L. type 
HnvaUditas^ f. invalidus\ cf. validity.] i. 
[Related to Invalid ^z.^] The qi^ty of 
being invalid ; esp. wsmt of legal validity. t2. 
Want of strength or efficacy; weakness, in- 
capacity -1698. 3. [Related to Invalid a.^] 

Want of bodily strength or health ; condition 
of being an invalid ; bodily infirmity 1698. 

I. The I. of their Passports 17^11, of the evidence 
1841. 3. Allowances for both i. and old age 1S91. 

So Inva'iidness. 

Invalorotis (inv^rior^s), a, rare. 1846. 
[In-®.] Not valorous, cowardly. 

Invaluable (invse'liz^iab’l), a. 1576. [In- 3.] 

1. That cannot be valued ; above and beyond 
vduation ; inestimable. 2. Without value, 
valueless 1640. 

1, A free government.. is an i. blessing Butler. 
Hence Inva'luableness. Invaluably adv. 
flnvadued, a. poet. rare. 1603. [In-®.] 

Invaluable -1806. 

Invar (rnvai). 1902. [abbrev. of Invari- 
able.] An alloy of nickel and steel in which 
the coefficient of expansion is negligible. 
Invariable (invea’riabT), a. {sbl) 1457. 
[f. In-® 4 Variable, ora F.] K.adj. Not sub- 
ject to variation or alteration ; unchangeable ; 
constant ; unvarying, b. Math. Of a quantity s 
Constant. Of a point, line, etc. : Fixed. 1704. 
B, sb. Math. An invariable quantity, a con- 
stant 1864. Hence Invariabi'lity, Inva'riable- 
ness, unchangeableness. Inva-riably adv. 

A. The value of gold and silver is certainly not i. 
M'^Culloch. 

Invariance (invesrians). 1878. [f. next; 
see -ANCE.] Math. The character of remain- 
ing unaltered after a linear transformation ; the 
essential property of an invariant. So In- 
va-riancy. 

Invariant (inveaTiant). 1851. [In- 3.] 

A, adj. Unvarying 1874. 

B. sb. Math. A function of the coefficients of 
a quantic, such that, if the qiiantic be linearly 
transformed, the same function of the new 
coefficients is equal to the first function multi- 
plied by some power of the modulus of trans- 
formation. Hence Inva*riantive a. belonging 
to an i. InvaTiantively adv. 

Invaried (mvea*rid), a. rare. 1677. 
[In- ®.] Unvaried. 

Invasion (inv^'^sn). 1508. [a. F., ad. 

late L, invasionem, f. invadere.] 1. The 
action of invading ; an entrance or incursion 
with armed force; a hostile inroad. Also 
fig. 2. Infringement by intrusion ; encroach- 
ment upon the property, rights, privacy, etc. 
of any one 1650. •f^s. Assault, attack (upon a 
person, etc.) -17^7. 

X. fig. An i. of Disease Boyle, of doubt 1847. 

Invasive (inv^i*siv), a. 1456. [a. F. in- 
vasif -ive, in med.L, invasivus, f. invas-, in- 
vadere ; see -ive.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, invasion; t(of weapons) offensive. 

2. Characterized by invasion 1598. Also transf 
and fig, 3, Intrusive, encroaching 1670. 

I. An i. war 1788. 2. Th’ i. foe’s designs Shenstone. 

Invecked (inve'kt), ppl, a. 1496, [f. in- 
veck for invect^ L. invectus^ invehere (see IN- 
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VEIGH) + ‘ED.J Bordered by or consisting (as 
an edge) of a series of small convex lobes. 
Chiefly in Her^ 

-fliive’Ct, 1). 1548. [f. L. invect-^ invekere 

(see Inveigh).] i. trajzs. To bring in, im- 
port, introduce. Udall. 3. i7iir. To inveigh 
-1625. 

Invected(inve*ktM),/^/. 1641. [f. L. 
invectus^ invshere -f- -ED Brought in, intro- 
duced ; spec, in Her, = Invecked. 
tInve*ction. 1450. [ad. L. invecHonem, f. 
invekere. 1 i. The action of inveighing; an 
invective -1651. 3. Importation -1658. 

Invective (inve-ktiv), ME. [a. F. invectif, 
-ive adj., invective sb., ad. late L. invectivus 
‘reproachful, abusive’; see Invect and -ive.] 

A. adj. I. Using or characterized by de- 
nunciatory or railing language; inclined to 
inveigh ; vituperative, abusive. Now rare. 
fa. Carried or borne in (against something). 
FLORIO. 

I. Divers i. speeches.. had passed in the same 1576. 

B. sb. I. A violent attack in words ; a de- 

nunciatory or railing speech, writing, or ex- 
pression 1523. 3. (Without pi.) Vehement 

denunciation ; vituperation 1602. 

I. This it is that fills. Pamphlets with spightfull 
invectives Bp. Hall. 2, A torrent of i. 1839. 

Hence^ Inve’ctively adv. (now rare). 

Inveigh (inv^*), v, i486, [ad. L. inveherc 
to carry or bear to or into, invehi to be borne, 
carry oneself, or go into, to attack, f. in- 
(In- 2 ) + vehere. For the spelling cf. weigh,'\ 

I. ti. trans. To introduce {rare) -1550. f 3. 
To entice, inveigle -1680. T3. To carry away 

(to a place) 1878. 

n. I. zntr. To utter vehement denunciation, 
reproach, or censure; to rail loudly. Const. 
against (f^z^, of, on, nponf (The current 
sense.) 1529. f 3. trans. To attack or assail 
with words 1670. 

I. Williams inveighed against Laud as a Papist 
D ’Israeli. Popular orators, who rose to power by 
inveighing against property Froude. Hence In- 

vei'gher. 

Inveigle (invf'gT), v, 1494. [In ig-idth 

c. envegle (occas. enveugle), app, a corruption 
of an earlier *avegle, aveugle, a. F. aveugler to 
blind, f. aveugle : — ^late pop, L. ahoculuntt f. 
db- without + oculus eye. Cf. enhraid = 
abraid, etc.] fi. trans. To blind in mind or 
judgement ; to beguile, deceive -1709. 3. To 

gain over by deceitful allurement ; to entice, 
seduce 1540. f b. To entrap, ensnare, entangle 
-1707. 

X. The subtiltie of Satan inueagling vs, as it did 
Eue Hooker. 2. Yet^have they many baits, and 
guilefull spells To i. and invite th’ unwary sense Milt. 
Comus 538. b. To enveigle and entangle his neces- 
sitous neighbour.. till he have got a hank over his 
estate Sanderson, Hence Invei'glement, cajolery, 
allurement, enticement. Invergler. 
flnveM, V. 1592. [f. In -1 or 2 + Veil v."] 
To cover with or as with a veil -1763. 1 

Invendihle (invemdibU), a, rare.. 1706. 
[In- 3.] Not vendible; unsaleable. Hence 
Invemdibidity, unsaleableness. ! 

Inveneme, etc., obs. ff. Envenom, etc. i 

Invent (inve-nt), v. 1475. [f. L. invent-., 
invenire, f. in- (In- 2) + venire to come. Cf. F. 
inventer I\ i. trans. To come upon, find; to 1 

discover. {Obs. exc, in reference to the Inven- 
tion of the Cross: see Invention 1. 1.) 3. To 
find out or produce by mental activity; fto ! 
devise -1821; to fabricate, feign, ‘make up’ I 
^535* 3‘ find out in the way of original 

contrivance; to devise first, originate (a new 
method, instrument, etc.), ^ The chief current 
sense. 1538. t4. To bring into use formally or 

by authority; to found, establish, institute, 
appoint -1692. t$. With inf,: To devise, 

contrive, find out how (to do something) -172^, 
1. It was in a bed of this tender herb [sweet basil] 
that Our Lord’s Cross was invented 1887. ^ a. For 
laboured impiety, what apology can he^ Invented ? 
Tohnson. The calumnies which . he had invented to 
blacken the fame of Anne Hyde Macaulay. 3. 
They invented the arte of printing 1601. Galileo in- 
vented the telescope 1783. I only said I invented the 
word ‘ agnostic ’ Huxley. 5. They will i. to engage 
your attention Butler. 

fl^aventary, -arie. 1459. [var. f. Inven- 
tory sb., after L. inventarium.j = Inventory 
sb, -1763. 


Inventer : see Inventor. 

Inve-ntM, a. rare, 1797. [f. Invent v. 
+ -FUL. ] Full of invention, 

Inve-ntible, -able, a. rare, 1641. [f. In- 
vent V, -r -IBLE (on L. analogy), -able.] 
Capable of being invented. Hence Invemtible- 
ness. 

Invention (invemjan). [ME. a. OF. in- 
vencton, envention, ad. L, inventionem\ see 
Invent v.'] 

L I. The action of coming upon or finding ; 
discovery. Obs. or arcA. b, J^ket. Selection 
of topics or arguments 1509. 3. The action 

of devising, contnvmg, or making up; fabrica- 
tion 1526. 3. Contrivance or production of 

a new method, of an art, kind of instrument, 
etc. previously unknown; origination, intro- 
duction 1531. b. In art and hterary composi- 
tion ; The devising of a subject, idea, or method 
of treatment, by exercise of the intellect or 
imagination 1638. 4, The faculty of inventing 
or devising; inventiveness 1480. ts. Invented 
style, fashion, design -1715, 

X. The i. and use of the four metals in Greece 
Newton. Invention cfihe Cross z the reputed finding 
of the Cross by Helena, mother of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, in A.D. 326; hence, the church festival ob- 
served on the 3rd of May in commemoration of this. 

2. This proceeding is not of my own i. Swift. 3 
The first inuention of Tobacco taking Jas. I. 4. He 
was not a man of much i. Smeaton. 5. Guns of 
several Sizes and Inventions Addison. 

n. I, Something devised ; a device, contri- 
vance, design, plan, scheme 1513. ts. A 
literary composition -1601, 3. A fabrication, 

fiction, figment 1500. 4. An original contri- 
vance or device 1546, 5. Mus, A short piece 

of music in which a single idea is worked out 
in a simple manner. GrovE. 

I. God hath made man vpright:^ but they haue 
sought out many inuentions Arc/, vii. 29. z. Tivel. 
xV. V. i. 341. 3. The Story., was all meer 1 . 1748. 4. 

Tyle and slate to couer houses were the inuencion of 
Sinyra 1546. 

tin. Coming in, amval. Drayton. 

Hence Invemtional a. (rare), of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of i. (Diets.) tl^^ve'ntious 
a. *= Inventive 1, 2. 1591-1656. 
laventive (invemtiv), a. 1450. [a. OF. 
inventif, -ive == It. inventivo\ ad. L. type ^in- 
ventivus\ see Invent and -ive,] i. Having 
the faculty of invention; original in contriving 
or devising. 3. Produced by or showing 
original contrivance 1601. fs. Invented, 
fictitious -1673. ^ ^ I 

I. Those that haue ye inuentiuest headcs Ascham. ! 

2. 1 . mockeiy and insult Scott. Hence Inve'ntive- 
Vvadv,, -ness. 

Inventor (invemtoi). Also f-er. 1490. [a. 
L., f. invenire to come upon,] One who in- 
vents. ti, A discoverer. 1509-1744. 3. One 

who devises something fictitious or false 1513. 

3. One who devises or produces something new 
(as an instrument, art, etc.) by original contri- 
vance ; ‘ the first finder-out (The prevailing 
sense.) 1490. 

Inventorial (inventoa*rial), a, rare, [f. L. 
type ^inventorius (f, inventor) Hf- -AL.] Per- 
taining to, or having the character of, an 
inventory; detailed. Hence Invento’rially 
adv, in detail 1604. 

Inventory (i-nventori), sb, 1450. [ad. med. 
L. inventorium, for cl, L. inventarium (see IN- 
VENT ARV).] I. A detailed list of articles, such 
as goods and chattels, or parcels of land, found 
to have been in the possession of a person at 
his decease or conviction, sometimes with a 
statement of the nature and value of each; 
hence any such detailed statement of property, 
goods or furniture, or the like. 3. gen. or fig. 
A list, catalogue; a detailed account 1589. 3. 

ira^tsf. The lot of goods, etc. , which are or 
may be made the subject of an inventory 
1691. 4. C/.5 . Stock-taking. 

X. There take an Inuentory of all I haue Shaks, z. 
What sects? What arc their opinions? give us the I. 
Milton. 

Inventory (imventari), v. 1526. [f. prec. 
sb.] trans. To make an inventory or descrip- 
tive list of; to catalogue (goods, etc.). Also 
gen, or fig. 

fig. It [my beauty] shal be inuentoried and euery 
particle and vtensile labell'd to my will Shaks. 

Inve*ntress. 1586. [-ess.] A female 


! inventor. So tluventri'ce 1509-1546, Invem- 
i trix 1604 (? Ods.). 

I Inveraciotis (inver^*j9s\ a. 1885. [In- s.] 

: Untruthful. So Inveraxity 1864. 

! Inverisimilitude(mveTisimrlitiMd). 1818. 
[In-®.] Lack of verisimilitude ; unlikelihood; 
improbability. 

Invenninate (invoumin^^it), v. 1830. [f. 
In- ^ + L. verminare to have worms.] trans. To 
infest like worms; to swarm or burrow in. Cole- 
ridge. So InveJTinina’tion, the condition of 
being infested with (intestinal) worms 1808. 

Inverness (invome-s). 1865. [a. Gael. 

bibhir-nis mouth of the (river) Ness.] A 
town in the Highlands of Scotland. Hence 
: / . cloak, overcoat, name of an overcoat with a 
I removable cape (/. cape). 

I Inverse (mvs'is, imvois). 1658. [ad. L. 

I inversus, invertere, f. hi- (In- 2 ) veriere ; orig. 

sense app., To turn outside in.] 

A. adj. I. Turned upside down; inverted. 

3, Inverted in position, order, or relations 
1831. 3. Math. a. Aritk. Alg. Of such 

a nature in respect to another operation, rela- 
tion, etc. that the starting-point of the one is 
the conclusion of the other, and vice versa ; 
opposite in nature or effect. 0pp. to direct. 
1660. b. Geoni. hiverse point, line, curve, etc,, 

; one related to another point, line, curve, etc., 
in the way of geometrical inversion (see In- 
version I. 3 b) 1873. 4. Cry St. 0 pp. to 

direct 1878. 

1. Make from these Piers i. Arches Moxon. z. Go 
on.. Seeking, an i. Saul, a kingdom to find only asses 
Clough. 3. a. Inverse ratio : (a) a ratio in which the 
terms are reversed; ( 3 ) the ratio of two quantities 
which vary inversely, i. e. one of which increases in 
the propoition in which the other decreases, and vice 
versa: ^0 i. proportion. ^ I. square', often used for 
the relation of two quantities one of which varies in- 
versely as the square of the other. Rule cf Three i. ; 
that case of the Rule of 1 hree in which the antecedent 
of each of the ratios corresponds to the consequent of 
the other. 

B. sb. 1, An inverted state or condition; 
thus CBA is the inverse of ABC 1681. 3. The 
result of inversion: a. Math. A ratio, pro- 
portion, or process in which the antecedents 
and consequents are interchanged. Also, short 
for inverse function. 1695. b. Geom. Short for 
inverse curve, point, etc. 1873. c* Logic. The 
proposition obtained by inversion 1896. 

Inverse (invous), v. Now rare. i6n. [f, 
prec.] ii'ans. To turn upside down; to invert; 
to reverse in order or direction. 

Inversely (invousli), adv. 1660. [f. In- 
verse a, + -LY 2.] In an inverse manner or 
order; as the inverse; by inversion. b, In- 
vertedly; upside down 1776. 

Inversion (invo*i]on). 1551. [ad. L. in- 
versio7iem ; cf. F. inversion.] 

I. I. A turning upside down 1598. b. Geol. 
The folding back of stratified rocks upon each 
other, so that older strata overlie the newer 
1849. 3. A reversal of position, order, sequence, 
or relation 1599. f b. Rket. = Antistrophe 
3 b. -1657. c. Gra^n. — Anastrophe 1586. 

d. Mus, The action of inverting an interval, 
chord, phrase, or subject (see Invert v, 1 . 3 e) ; 
also, the interval, chord, etc. so produced 1806. 

e. Logic, An immediate inference in which the 

new subject is the negative of the original one 
1896. 3. Math, a. Arith. and Alg. The re- 

versal of a ratio by interchanging the positions of 
the antecedent and consequent 1660. b. Geom, 
A transformation in which for each point of a 
given figure is substituted another point in the 
same straight line from a fixed point (called 
the origin or centre of inversion), and so situated 
that the product of the distances of the two 
points from the centre of inversion is constant 
(cyclical or spherical inversion^. Also extended 
to similar transformations involving a more 
complex relation of corresponding points or 
lines, as quadric inversion, tangential inversion. 
1873. 4* evolution by which ranks 

are converted into files 1635. 5 * Chem. A 

decomposition of certain carbohydrates into 
two diferent substances, as of cane-sugar into 
dextrose and laevulose, whereby the direction 
of the optical rotatory power is reversed 1864. 
t6. « Metaphor -1589. 

z. When we dress by a mirror we perform a series 


6 (Ger. K^ln). d(Fti'peu), ii (Ger. Msfi^ller). // (Fr, d«ne). ^ Cc'*#rl). e (e») (tlwre). ^ (rwh). ^ ([Fr. fafre). 5 (ffr, forn, 
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of inversions, very difficult at first Bain. b. You 
mays confute the same by inuersion, that is to saie, 
toumyng his taile cleane contrary 1551. 

H, I. Her, See Inverted II. i. 1638. a, 
A turning outside in, introversion; a turning 
inside out. spec, in Path, 1598. 

fin. Diversion to an improper purpose; per- 
version -1755. 

Invert (i-nvsit), sb, 1838. [f. Invert z^.] 

1. An inverted arch. 2. PsyckoL One whose 
sex instincts are inverted 1897. 

Invert (inva-Jt), v, 1533. [f. L. invertere, 
f. in- (In- 2) + verfere ; hi . to turn in, to turn 
outside in, hence to turn the opposite way,] 

L I, trans. To turn upside down 1613. tb. 
fig. To overthrow, upset; to subvert -1706, 2. 

To reverse in position, order, or sequence ; to 
turn in an opposite direction 1533. b. 
1552. tc. Phet. To retort an argument upon 
an opponent --1796. td. To use (words) in 
a non-literal sense. Puttenham. e. Mtis, To 
change the relative position of the notes of (an 
interval or chord) by placing the lowest note 
higher, usually an octave higher ; also, to 
modify (a phrase or subject) by inverting the 
intervals betiveen the successive notes, i.e. by 
reversing the direction of its motion 1838. f. 
Logic. To obtain the inverse of (a proposition) 
iSg6. g. Math. To transform by inversion, 
obtain the inverse of. 3, Mil. Cf. Inversion 
1 . 4. 1832. 4. Chem. To break up (cane-sugar) 
into dextrose and Isevulose 1864, fs. intr. 
To change to the opposite -1813. 

X. Again thejab’ring hind inverts the soIIShenstone. 
z. The way is the same, but the order is inverted 
Hobbes. b. Thus is all inverted, many Kings, and 
few subjects Purchas. c* They inverted, and re- 
taliated the impiety Burke. 

•fll. iraTts. To divert from its proper pur- 
pose; to pervert to another use -1678. 
in. ti. irans. To turn in or inward -1646. 

2. To turn outside in, or inside out ; spec, in 
Path. 1615. 

iTlvert, a. 1880. [Short for INVERTED.] 
In I. sugar: Sugar formed by the breaking up 
of cane-sugar into dextrose and Isevulose. 
Invertaat (invsutant), 1828. [f. Invert 
V. + -ANT^.] Her. — Inverted II. i, 
Invertebral (inv§*iti'bral), a. rare. 1816. 
[In- s.] -= Invertebrate a. 

Illnvertebrata (invsiti'br^Ta), sh. pi. 1828. 
[mod.L., = animalia invertebrata ; see IN- 
VERTEBRATE.] A name for all animals except 
the Vertebrata or back-boned animals; now 
only a convenient negative term for all groups 
below the Vertebrata. 

Invertebrate (inv^^itibr/c). 1826. [ad, 

mod.L. invertehratus^ in neut. pi. ImTlRTE- 
BRATA, f. L. in- (In-*) -f vertebra joint, esp. of 
the spine; see Vertebrate,] 

A, adj. Not having a backbone or spinal 
column. t). fig. Without ‘backbone’ 1879. 
B. sb. One of the Invertebrata 1826. Also fig. 
Inverted (invs'ited),^/. a. 1598. [f. In- 
vert V. 4 -ED K] 

I. I. Turned upside down, b. Mns, Of 

chords or intervals : Having the lowest note 
transposed an octave higher 1811. 2. Reversed 
in position or order ; turned in the opposite 
direction 1602. 3. Reversed in relations 1702, 

b. Reversed in meaning 1646, 4, Mit. Cf. 

Inversion 1 . 4, Invert v. 1 . 3. 1832, 5. Math. 
s= Inverse a. I. 3. 1885. 6. Chem. Of cane- 

sugar : Exhibiting Isevorotatory power 1857. 

1. They had no covering but an i. boat 1806. a. 1 
live in an i. order. They who ought to have succeeded 
me are gone before me Burke. 3. This i. Idolatry, 

wherein the Image did Homage to the Man Steele, 
II. 1. Her. Turned inwards or towards the 
middle of the field : said of animals or their 
members i6ia a. Path. Introverted ; turned 
inside out 1787. 

Hence Inve*rtedly adv. in an i. manner, 
tlnyertible (mv9*itib'l], a.! 1534. [ad. late 
L. invertibilist f, in- (In-*) + vertere ; see 
-BLE.] That cannot be turned or reversed 
-1633. 

An indurate and i. consdence Crakmer. 

InvcTtible, a.^ 1881. [f. Invert v. + 
-IBLE.] a. That can be inverted. b. That 
tends to invert the usual order, 

Invertin (inv 5 *itin, rnvsjtin). 1879. [f. 


Inv'ERT V. X -IN j Chem. A chemical ferment, 
obtained as a white powder from yeast desic- 
cated in air; it is the constituent which pro- 
duces the in\ersion of sugar. 

Invertor (invautai). [f. Invert v. x -or 
(here irreg.), J An instrument for reversing an 
electric current ; a commutator. (Mod. Diets.) 
invest (invest), v. 1489. [ad. L. investire, 
f. in- (In- 2 ) -f- vestire to dress, clothe.] 

L I. trans. To clothe; to dress or adorn 
1583; to put on as clothes or ornaments 1596. 
2. iransf. To cover or surround as with a gar- 
ment. Const, with, 1548. b. To cover as a 
garment does 1632. 1604. 4. To 

clothe with or in the insignia of an office; 
hence, with the dignity itself ; to install in an 
office or rank with proper rites 1489. 5. To 

establish in the possession of any office, posi- 
tion, property, etc.; to endow with power, 
authority, or privilege. Const, zn, with. 1564. 
6. To settle, sectire, or vest (a right or power) in 
(a person) 1590. 7. Mil. To enclose or hem 

in; to besiege, beleaguer; tto attack 1600. 

1. lie show you, how the Bride, faire Isis, they L 
Drayton. So faire a crew.. Cannot find one this 
girdle to inuest Spenser. a. b. Thread-like down 
which invests the plant 1861- 4. The lord Thorny 

Stanley he inuested with the swoorde of the countie 
of Darby Hall. 5. To i. a person with lands 1861. 
6. The powers invested in Congress 1794. 7. Astorga 
is invested Wellington. 

It, [after It. investire (i3tbi cent.).] To em- 
ploy (money) in the purchase of anything from 
which interest or profit is expected 1613. b. 
absol. or intr. To make an investment ; coUoq. 
to lay out money 1864. 
b. collaq. To i. in a penny time-table (^mod). 

tlnve-stient, a. 1695. [ad. L. investientem., 
investire \ see -ENT.] Investing, coating, en- 
veloping -1762. 

Investigable (inve*stigab’l), a.i I594* 
[ad. late L. investigabilis ; see Investigate 
and -ABLE.] Capable of being investigated, 
traced out, or searched into; open to investiga- 
tion. 

flave’Stigable, a.^ 1510. [ad. late L. iu- 
vestigabilis (Vulg.), f. in- (IN-S) 4 vesiigare to 
track, trace.] Incapable of being traced ; un- 
searchable -1701* 

Investigate (inve*stig<?it), v. 1510. [f. L. 
invesiigai-, investigare. f. in- r vesiigare.^ 
1, trans. To search or inquire into ; to examine 
systematically or in detail. 2. intr. To make 
search ; to reconnoitre, to scout ; to inquire ! 
systematically, to make investigation 1510. 

I. To L a question of law yunius Lett. z. To i. 
into the nature of Society Mandeville. Hence In- 
ve'stigatingly adv. Iave*stigative a. In- 
ve’stigator. 

Investigation (investig^i'Jbn). late ME. [a. 
F., ad. L, investigationem^ see prec.] i. The 
action of investigating; search, inquiry; syste- 
matic examination; mmuteand carefulresearch. 
Also with an and pi. a. The tracking of (a 
beast). T. Taylor. 

X. I. of the truth 1602. Characters which require a 
long i. to unfold Burke. 

flnve’Stion. rare. 1586. [ad. med.L. in- 
vestioziem, for ^investitzontml\ The action of 
investing ; investment -1632. 

Investitive (inve*stitiv), a. 1780. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. investire 4 -IVE.] Having the pro- 
perty or function of investing. 

Investiture (inve’stitiuj). ME. [ad. med.L. 
invesHtura, i. investire \ Fr. investiture.^^ 1. 
The action of clothing or robing ; concr. that 
which clothes or covers. Chiefly fig. 1651. 2. 
The action or ceremony of clothing in the 
insignia of an office ; the formal investing of a 
person with an office or rank ; the form^ put- 
ting (a person) in possession of a fief or bene- 
fice. Often, spec., the livery and seizin of the 
temporalities of an eccl, dignity. ME. 3. 
Clothing in attributes or qualities ; establish- 
ment in any state of privilege or honour 1626. 
4. Investment 4. Now rare. 1649. ts. — 
Investment 5. -1845. 

X. The darkness of clouds is the accustomed i. of 
the Divine presence 1871. a. The king.. gave the 
bishop the i., or livery and seizin of his temporalities, 
by the delivery of a ring and stafif Burke, 3. One 
incapable of i. with any grandeur Lamb. 
Investment (inve’stmfint). 1597. [f. In- 


vest V. 4 -MENT.] I, The act of putting 
clothes or vestments on ; concr. clothing ; 
vestments. Also fg. s. iransf. An envelope ; 
a coating 1646. 3. = Investiture 2, 3. 1649. 
4. Mil. The surrounding or hemming m ^ a 
town or fort by a hostile force; beleaguerment ; 
blockade. Also aitrib. 1811. 5. Comm. The 

invesUng of money or capital ; an amount of 
money invested in some species of property. 
Also aitrib. 1615. b. A form of property 
viewed as a vehicle in which money may be 
invested 1837. 

I. You, Lord Arch-bishop .Whose white_ Inuest- 
ments figure Innocence Shaks. 3. The 1, of the 
powers of nature with personal life and consciousness 
Clodd, 4. To draw the i closer Kinglake, 3. 
Before the i. could be made, a change of the market 
might render it ineligible A. Hamilton. b. ‘ 1 do 
not put myself in the way of hearing about profitable 
investments ’ 1837, 

Investor (inve-stsi). Also t-er. 1586. [f. 
Invest v. + -or.] One who invests. 
Investtire (inve-stiiij), sb. 1577. [f. In- 
vest 4 -URE. Not on L. analogies,] = In- 
vestiture, Investment. 
flnve’Sttire, v. rare. 1552. [Partly f. 
prec. ; partly f. In- 1 or 2 4 Vesture.] i. 
tj'ans. To invest in an estate or dignity. 
Ascham. a. To clothe, to vest -1661. 

*. Our monks investured in their copes Fuller. 
Inveteracy (inve’terasi). 1691. [f. next ; 
see -ACY.j I. The quality of being inveterate ; 
the state of being strong or deep-seated from 
long persistence 1719. 2. Deep-rooted preju- 

dice, hostility, or hatred; enmity of old 
standing 1691. 

X. The i. of the people’s prejudices^ Addison. z. 
The I. of the Jews against the Christians 1703, 

Inveterate (invc'ter/t), late ME. [ad. L. 
inveteratus become old, pa. pple. of mveterarct 
I f. zn- {la-^) r veterare to make old.] i. 
Of old standing; aged. 2. Firmly estab- 
i lished by long continuance ; long-established ; 

' deep-rooted ; obstinate. (Now ^ mostly of 
^ things evil.) 1563. 3. Full of obstinate preju- 

dice or hatred ; embittered, mahgnant ; viru- 
lent. (Now vulgar.) 1528. 4. Settled or con- 

firmed in habit, condition, or practice ; 
hardened, obstinate 1734. 

x.^ An I. willow-tree Evelyn. a. An Extirpation 
of i., sinfull ^Habits South. I, diseases Cowley. 
His old and i. enemies Alison. 3, I felt i. against 
him Dickens. 4. An i. smoker 1859. Hence 
lnve*terate-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Inveterate (inveier^it), v. Obs. or arch. 
1574. [f. 'L.inveterat-,inveterare\ or f. prec.] 

I. To make old; to establish or confirm by 
age or long continuance; falso, to harden 
(the bowels). 3. To render inveterate in 
enmity. J. Harrington. 
tInve*teration. rare. 1631. [ad. L. in- 
veteraiionem ; see INVETERATE and -ATION,] 
The action of rendering, or process of becom- 
ing, inveterate -1721. 

flnvi'Ct, a. 1494. [ad. L. invictus^ f. in- 
(In- ®) 4 viciust vincere.j U nconquered -1678. 
So flnvi’cted a. 1600. 

Invidious (invi'dios), a. 1606. [ad. L. in- 
vidiosus (see -ous), f. invidia ill will. Envy.] 
I. Tending or fitted to excite ill will or envy, 
a. Of an action, duty, topic, etc. ; Entailing 
odium or ill will upon the person performing, 
discharging, discussing, etc. ; giving offence to 
others 1701 ; of a distinction, etc. : Offensively 
discriminating 1709. 3. That looks with an 

evil eye; envious, grudging, jealous. Now 
rare. 1668. t4. Odious to a person (rare) 

“I720. 

I. Ani, Pamphlet 1755, His revenue,. was ample 
without being i. Burke. 2. The laws against the 
combinations of labourers, .were seen to be unjust 
and i. Rogers. 4. Josg^h. .became i. to his elder 
Brethren Steele. Hence invi’dious-ly^z^fz;., -ness. 
Invigilancy (invi'dgilansi). rare. 1611. 
[f. L. in- (In- *) 4 vigilaniia ; see -ANCY.] 
Absence of vigilance or watchfulness. So In- 
vi’gilance (rare) 1828. 

Invigilate (invi-dgik/t), v. 1553. [f. L. 

invigilat-t invigilare, f. in- (IN-*-^) 4 vigilare 
to watch.] I. intr. To keep watch. Now 
spec. To watch over students at examination, 
ta. trans. To arouse ; to make watchful (rari^ 
-16 . . Hence Invi’gilator. Invigilsi'tioxi. 
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Invigorate (invi’gortfit), v. 1646. [f. L. 

type ^hivigorare — OF. envigorer ; see -ATE ®.] 

I. irans. To impart vigour to ; to fill with life 
and energy ; to strengthen, animate, a. 

To become vigorous 1759. 

I. Their minds and bodies were invigorated by 
exercise Gibbon. ^ Hence Invigora’uon. In- 
vi'gorative a. invigorating. 

Invigour (invi'goj), z/. rare. Also fen-. 
1 61 1. [In form envigoiir, a. OF. envigorer, -oarer, 
£. en- (In--) +vigneiir; subseq. refash, after L.J 
irans. To invigorate, 

finvi’le, V. rare, [f. In- 2 + Vile <z.] To 
render vile. D.^niel. 

finvi’llage, v. 1613. [f. In- 2 + Village.] 
irans. To make or reduce into a village. 
Invincible (invi*nsib’l), a, (sb.') MK. [a. 
F., ad. L. invincihilis, f. in- {^'iik-'^)->rvincLbilh, 
f. vincere to conquer.] 

A adj, I. That cannot be vanquished, over- 
come, or subdued ; unconquerable, b. transf, 
and Jig, 1482. t2. Unsurpassable -1617, 3. 

Cf or pertaining to the Invincibles (see B. b) 
1885. 

X. /. A rmada : see Armada. The name ‘ Invincible *, 
so commonly given to this fleet, was not official 

J. K. Laughton, b. An i. reason and an argument 
infallible Hall. 

B. sb. One who is invincible 1640. b, A 
member of an Irish assassination society so 
called, developed from the Fenians about 
1881-2, 

Hence Invincibi’lity 1601, Invimcibleness. 
Invi'ncibly adv. 

Inviolable (invoi'^abT), a, 1530, [ad. L. 
inviolabilis, or a, F.] i. Not to be violated; 
not liable or allowed to suffer violence ; to be 
kept sacredly free from profanation, infraction, 
or assault 1532. ta. That cannot be violated, 
broken, forced, or injured -1719. 

I. Styx is the i. oath Cowper. Jove’s i. altar Pope. 
A humble i. English home 1863. a. Th’ i. Saints In 
Cubic Phalanx firm advanc’t entire Milt. P.L. vi. 
398. The strict and i. Harmony of the three Persons 
w aterland. Hence Invi olabi’lity, Invi*olable- 
ness (now rare), Invi'olably adv. 

Ihviolacy (invoi-^yiasi). 1846. [f, next; 
see -ACY. ] The condition of being inviolate ; 
inviolateness. 

Inviolate (inv3r<3Qift), a, ME. [ad. L. in^ 
violatus, f. in-- violatus^ violare.'] 

Not violated ; free from violation ; unhurt, un- 
injured, unbroken; unprofaned, unmarred; 
intact. 

With, .fayth inuyolate Lydg. Clement VIII or- 
dered that the relics should remain untouched, i. 
1848. SoIn,vi*olated«. 1548. Hence Invi*olate-ly 
adv., -ness. 

fl-nvious, a, 1622. [f. L. invius (f. in-, 
In-® + via) + -OUS.] Having no roads or 
ways ; pathless, trackless -1681. 

Invi*rile, a, [In- 3 .] Unmanly, effeminate. 
Lowell, So tlnviri*lity, effeminacy 1628- 
Inviscate (invi'sk<jit), v. ME, [f. L. in- 
viscat-, inviscare to smear with, or snare in, 
bird-lime, f. in- (In- 2) + viscurn ; see Viscid.] 
I. irans. To render viscid or sticky ; to mix or 
cover with a sticky substance. 2. To catch in 
some sticky substance (rare) 1646. 1 

a. A. .clammy substance like tar, in which, .insects 
are inviscated Withering. Hence Invisca’tion. 
flnvi'scerate, v. 1626. [f. ppl, stem of L. 
inviscerare, f. in- (li^-^) + viscera entrails.] 
irans. To put into the ‘ bowels ' or heart -1648. 
Hence tinviscera'tion. 

Invisible (invi*zib’l). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
invisibihs; see In-® and Visible.] 

A. adj\ I. That cannot be seen ; that by its 

nature is not an object of sight. 2. Not in 
sight ; not to be seen 15^5. 3. Too small to 

be discerned ; imperceptible 1665. b. /. green ; 
a very dark shade of green, not easily dis- 
tinguishable from black 1844. 

I. 7 , mJk (called also symjatheiic ink), an ink which 
requires heat,^ vapour, or the like to make visible what 
is written in it, a. Langham called every day . . but 
I was i. 1840. 

B. sb, I. An invisible thing, person, or being 

1646, 2, One who denies the visible charac- 

ter of the Church ; spec, in pi, certain German 
Protestants of the idth c. 18 1 8. 

1. Swedenborg, .with his invisibles Lamb. Tke i., 
the unseen world; the Deity; The I. in things scarce 


seen reveal’d Cowper. Hence Invisibi’lity, In- 
vi'sibleness. Invi*sibly adv, 
flnvi'Sion. [In- 3 .] Want of vision j bli.nd- 
ness of young animals. Sir T. Browne, 
Invitation (invit^fjan). 1598. [ad. L. in- 
viiatiojiem,'] i. The action of inviting to 
come, attend, or take part in something 1611. 

b. The spoken or written form in which a 

person is invited 1615. c. In the English Com- 
munion Service, the exhortation beginning 
^ Ye that do truly ’ 1883. 2,^^. The presenting 
of attractions or inducements to come or ad- 
vance ; an instance of this ; attraction ; induce- 
ment 1598. 3. attrib,, as i.-performance, one 

attended only by people invited 1808. 

I. b. The invitations are out 1864. 2. I spie enter- 
tainment in her;. .she giues the leere of inuitation 
Merry W. 1. iii. 50. 

Invitatory (mvai-tatsri). ME. [ad. L. iti- 
vitaiorius inviting. ] A, adj. That invites or 
tends to invite ; containing or conveying an in- 
vitation. B, sb, I. [ =med.L, invitaiortum,'\ An 
invitation 1666. 2. Eccl, A form of invitation 

used in religious worship ; spec, in the breviary, 
the antiphon to Venite exultemus at matins ; in 
the Prayer Book, the invitatory psalm or 
Venite 1450. 

I. psalm {Eccl.) : the Venite, Psalm xcv. 

Invite (i*nv9it), collog, ox vulgar. 1593. 
[f. next ; cf. request, etc.] The act of inviting ; 
an invitation. 

Invite (invsi't), v, 1533. [a. F. inviter, 
ad. L. invitare.'] i. tram. Of a person; To 
ask (a person) graciously, kindly, or cour- 
teously, a. to come to (into, etc.) a place or pro- 
ceeding I5S3. b. to do something assumed to 
be agreeable 1583. c. To request 1854. 

To try to attract or induce -1617. Un- 

intentionally to encourage (something) to come 
1650. 2. Of a thing : To present inducements 

to (a person) to do something or proceed to a 
place or action 1533, b. To tend to bring on 
1599, '{'C. To attract physically -1800. 

1. If thou be inuited of a mighty man, withdraw 
thy selfe, and so much the more will he inuite thee 
EccLus. xiii. 9. b. She did not i. him to enter 1797. 

c. I never i. confidences Black. e. You threaten 
Peace, and you L a War Dryden. 2. The exemples 
of owre fathers, doo inuite vs hereunto Eden. b. 
It seemed to i. discussion Burke. 

Invitee (invaitp). 1837. [f. Invite v, + 
-EE.] One who is invited. 

Invitement (inv9i*tment). '^ovfrare. 1599. 
[ad. L. invitamentum.'] +1. Inviting; an in- 
vitation -1639. 2. Inducement; allurement 1627. 
Inviter (invsi-tai). Also f-or. 1586. [f. 
Invite v. + -er L] One who invites. Hence 
Invi’tress, a female i. 1617. 

Invitiate (invi*Ji/t), a. rare, 1590. [In- 3 .] 
Without blemish. 

Invi'ting, ppl. a, 1600. [f. Invite v. + 
-ING®.] I. That invites. 2. Attractive; 
alluring; tempting 1604. 

2. This Fruit Divine, Fair to the Eye, i. to the 
Taste Milt. F. L. ix. 777. Hence Invi'ting-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Invitrifiable (invi*trif3i,ab*l), a. 1796. 
[In- ®.] That cannot be vitrified or converted 
into glass. 

Invocate (rnv8(k^it), v. Now rare, 1526. 
[f. L. invocat-, invocarei] i. trans. — IN- 
VOKE. t2. intr. To make invocation -1802. 

X. Those old nine [Muses] which rimers inuocate 
Shaks. 

Invocation (invdlc^fjan). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L, invocationemd] i. The action or an 
act of invoking or calling upon (God, a deity, 
etc.) in prayer or attestation ; supplication for 
aid or protection, b. Eccl. A form of invoca- 
tory prayer. Also, The name or appellation 
used in invoking a divinity, etc. 1827. 2. The 

action or an act of conjuring or summoning a 
devil or spirit by incantation; a charm, spell 
ME. 3. Admiralty Prize Procedure, The 
calling in of papers or evidence from another 
case 1806. 

X. I well make i.,.Unto the god of sleepe anone 
Chaucer. 2. 'Tis a Greeke muocation, to call fools 
into a circle Shaks. 

Invocatory (invf?*kat9ri, i'nv^^tsri), a, 
1691. [f. L. invocare, invocat- + -ORY.J Of 
the nature of, characterized by, or used in, in- 
vocation. 


Invoice (i*nvois), sb. 1560. [app. orig. » 
invoyes, pi. of INVOY = i6th c. F. envoy (now 
envoi), f. envoyer to send.] A list of the par- 
ticular items of goods shipped or sent to a 
factor, consignee, or purchaser, with their 
value or prices, and charges. Also, loosely, A 
consignment of invoiced goods. Also attrib, 
invoice (rnvois), v. 1639. [f. prec. sb.] 

irans. To make an invoice of, to enter in an 
invoice. 

They should be invoiced at a reasonable and just 
price 1800. 

Invoke (mv<?u*k), v. 1490. [a. F. invoquer, 
ad. L. invocare, f. in- (In- 2 ) + vocare to call.] 
1. irans. To call on (God, a deity, etc.) in 
prayer or as a witness ; to appeal to for aid or 
protection ; to summon or invite in prayer. 2. 
To summon (a spirit) by charms or incanta- 
tion ; to conjure ; also Jig. 1602. b. To utter 
(a sacred name) in invocation 1698. 3. To 

make supplication for, to implore 1617. 4. 

Admiralty Prize Procedure. To call in evidence 
from a parallel case, or from the papers of a 
sister ship of the same owners, etc. 1802. 

X. In witness of this our league, we i. the holy name 
of the liying God 1777. 2. Thou shalt stand by my 

side while I i. the phantom Lytton. 3. The spirits. . 
who..i. the vengeance of Heaven on their destroyer 
1^2. Hence Invo’ker, one who invokes, 

Involucel (inv^/Ti^^.sel). 1804 [ad. mod.L. 
involucellum (also used), dim. of InvoLU- 
CRUM.] Bot. A whorl ot bracts surrounding 
one of the divisions in an inflorescence; a 
partial or secondary involucre. So Involucel- 
late a. furnished with involucels. 

Involucre (x'nv<?b«k9j). 1578. [a. F., ad. 
L. involucrum,'] 1. That which envelops or 
enwraps ; a case, covering, envelope ; spec, in 
Anai,, a membranous envelope, as the peri- 
cardium. Also pg, 2. Bot. A whorl or rosette 
of bracts surrounding an inflorescence, or at 
the base of an umbel. Also b. In ferns, some- 
times applied to the indusium. c. In f^ungi, 
the velum. 1787. 3. Zool. = Involucrum 3. 

So Involu’cral a. of or pertaining to an i. 1845. 
Involu’crate{d 1830, I’nvolucred 1806 adjs. 
furnished with an i. Involu’criform a, having 
the form of an i. 1851. 

II Involucrum (invi 3 lJ«‘kr:pm). PI. -a. 1677, 

[L., f. involvere to INVOLVE. ] i . = I N VOLUCRE 
I. 2. Bot. •« Involucre 2. 1753. 3. ZooL A 

kind of sheath about the base of the thread- 
cells of acalephs. Huxley. 

Involuntary (inv/>*l55ntari), a, 1531. [ad. 
L. involuntariusx see In-® and Voluntary.] 
I. Not voluntary; done or happening without 
exercise or without co-operation of the will; 
not done willingly or by choice; unintentional, 
b. Physiol. Concerned in bodily actions or 
processes which are independent of the will 
1840. 2. Unwilling 1597. 

X, The i. closing of the eyelids when the surface of 
the eye is touched Darwin. 2. A vast i. throng Pope. 
Hence InvoTuntarily adv, InvoTuntariness. 
Involute (i'nv<?liwt). 1661. [ad. L. involu- 
tus, -urn, pa. pple. of involvere to Involve.] 

A. adj. I. Involved; intricate; tobscure 
1669. 2. Rolled or curled up spirally ; spiral ; 
spec, in Conch. Having the whorls wound 
closely round the axis, and nearly or wholly 
concealing it 1661. 3. Bot. Rolled inwards at 
the edges 1760. 4. Geom. f/. figure or curve 

B. 2. -1796. 

I. This most i. of Lies is finally winded off Carlyle. 
B. sb. 1. Something involved or entangled 
(rare) 1845. Geom. A curve traced out by 
the end of a flexible inextensible string if un- 
wound from a given curve in the plane of that 
curve; the locus of a point in a straight line 
which rolls without sliding on a given curve. 
Correl. to Evolute. 1796. 

Involuted (imvJliwted), a. [f. prec. 

+ -ED 1.] 1, — Involute a. 2, 3. a. Phys. 

That has passed through the process of involu- 
tion (see Involution 4) 1898. 

Involution (inv^iw’Jdn). 1611. [ad. L. 

involutionem, f. involvere', cf. F. involution^] 
I. The action of involving or fact of being in- 
volved; implication; also, qu&si-concr., that 
which is involved. b. concr. Something that 
involves or enwraps; a covering, etc. SiR T. 

I Browne. 2. An involved or entangled con- 


o (Ger. Kiiln). d (Fr. pm), ii (Ger. Mz^ller). H (Fr. dwne). v (cwrl). e (e») (tWre). i (ri) (rffm). f (Fr. ftfzre). 9 (fzr, fern, tfarth). 
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dition; complication; also something j 

complicated; an intricate movement, etc. i6ji. 
3, Anai, A rolling, curling, or turning inwards; I 
concr. a part formed by this action 1851. 4« 

Pkys, The retrograde change which occurs in the 
body or in some organ in old age. Also aiirib , 
i860. 5. Math. a. Ariih. and Alg. The multi- 
plication of a quantity into itself any number of 
times, so as to raise ’it to any assigned^power 
1706. b. Geom, A system of pairs of points on 
a straight line, so situated that the product of the 
distances of each pair from a fixed point on the 
line (the centre of i.) is constant 1847. 

X. The i or comprehension of Presbyter within 
Episcopus Jer. Tailor. 2. The style of the first act 
li^..more 1 , than the general style of Fletcher 
Hazutt. The involutions of an intricate dance 1S5S. 

Involve (invpiv), v. Also fsn-. ME. 
[ad. L, involvcre, f, in- (In-*) + volvere to 
roll.] I. ira 7 ts. To roll or enwrap in anything ; 
to enfold, envelop. Const, in, -fwith. ME. 
3. To wind in a spiral form; to wreathe, 
coil, entwine 1555. 3. To envelop 

within the folds of some condition or circum- 
stance ME.; to entangle, to render intricate 
1533* 4 * entangle (a person) in trouble, 

difficulties, perplexity, etc. ; to embarrass. 
Const. "^with, '\into. ME. 5. To im- 
plicate in a charge or crime 1655. 6. To 

include; to contain, imply; esp, to contain 
implicitly 1605. 7. To roll up within itself; 

to overwhelm and swallow up 1605. 8. Math. 

To multiply {a quantity) into itself any desired 
number of times ; to raise to a pow'er. Now 
rare or Ohs. 1673. 

X. I saw Fog only, ..I. the passive city Mrs. 
Browning. a. Some of Serpent kinde, ..involv’d 
Thir Snakie foulds Milt. Ji ^. He knows His end 
with mine involvd Milt. 3. This passage is involved 
in great obscurity Paley. 4. Involved in financial 
difficulties 1898. 5. Let not my Crime i. the Innocent 
1693. 6. Mighty mysteries^ involved in numbers 

Berkeley. Every argument involves some assump- 
tions Westcott. when the safety of the nation was 
involved U. S. Grant. 7. The gathering number, 
as it moves along, Involves a vast involuntary throng 
Pope. 8. Let a^x be involved to the 5th power 
Hutton. 

Involved (invp-lvd), fpL a. 1607. [f* P^ec. 
+ -ED ^.] I, In senses of prec. fa. Of 
persons, their actions, etc.; Not straightfor- 
ward and open ; underhand, reserved -1713. 
Hence Invodved-ly adv.^ -ness, 
lavolvement (invf?*lvment). 1630. [f. as 
prec. + -MENT.] I. The action or process of 
involving ; the fact of being involved 1706 ; that 
which is involved 1821. f 2. A covering 1630. 
fI*nvoy. [Var. of Envoy An In- 

voice. MORYSON. 

flovu-lgar, 1604. [In- 3 .] Not vulgar; 
refined; unusual -1627. 
flnvii-lgar, v. 1599. [In- 2.] trans. To 
divulge to the common people ; to vulgarize. 
Invu-lnerable, a. 1595. [ad. L. invtiU 
nerabilis\ see IN-^.] Incapable of being 
wounded, hurt, or damaged [Hi. and/^.). 

Hence Iiivu»lnerabi*lity, Invu'lnerableness. 
Invu'lnerably ad-v. 

fliivti’lnerate, a. 1680. [ad. L. inmdnera- 
tus."] Unwounded. So flnvtflnered^. 1613-35. 
InvtiItuatioii(invz7lti«|di*j3n). 1856. Also 
invultation. [n. of action f. med, L. invul- 
iuare, invultare to make a likeness, f. in- 
(In- 2 ) 4 , vultus countenance.] The making of 
a likeness, esp. the waxen effigy of a person for 
purposes of witchcraft. 

Inwall (rnwgl), sb. i6ir. [In adv^ An 
inner or inside wall. 

Inwall, t;., var. of En wall. 

Inward (imw^id). Comp, finwarder, 
superl, ixiwardest (now rari)., [OE. innan- 
weardi inneweard, inweard, f, innan^ inne^ 
inn adv. and prep.^ + ^weard (see -ward).] 

A. adj. I. I. Situated within; that is the 
inner or inmost part ; that is in or on the inside, 
b. Of the voice or a sound : Uttered without 
due opening of the mouth; muffled, indistinct. 
Also transf. of the utterer. 1774. 3 . Applied 

to the mind, thoughts, and mental faculties as 
located within the body ; hence = mental or 
spiritual ME. fb. Deeply felt ; hence, earnest, 
fervent -1627. c. Spiritually minded (? Obs. ) 
1450* ^3. Intimate, familiar, confidential 


I -1675. tb. Of a bi.^d or beast : Domesticated, 
tame -1643. t4. Secret; private -1611. 5. 

i Domestic, intestine. Obs. or arch. 1513. t6. 

Intrinsic --1620. 

I. b. The marten.. when it sings, is so i. as scarce 
to be beard G. White, ^ a. Behold, thou desirest 
trueth in the i. parts Ps . IL 6, ^ In-jiard man = inner 
man (see Inner a . 2). 3. Frienc.Iy to all men, L but 

with fbw Quarles 4. All L grudges and open dis- 
cordes Halu 5. L war amongst our selues ^Iore. 

IL [From the adv.] Directed or proceed- 
ing towards the inside, as i, postages 1849. 

B. sb. [absol. use of the adj.] i. The in- 
ward part, the inside ; usu. spec, the interna! 
parts or organs of the body, the entrails. ( Now 
rare in sing.) OE. 3 . The inner nature or 
essence of a thing or person; that which is 
within ; the interior character, qualities, 
thoughts, etc. {rare in smg.t Obs. in pj.) OE. 
t3. = Intimate sb. -1607. 4* Articles im- 
ported, or dues on such articles. Also attnb. 
1761. 

I, The intrailes or L of beastes Cogan. The fat of 
the inwardes Tindale. 3. Sir, I was an i of his 
Shaks. 

Inward (i-nw^id), adv. [OE. innan-^ 
inne-, inweard ; see prec,] i. Towards the in- 
side or interior, a. Of motion OE. b. Of posi- 
tion ME, 3 - 7 ?/. Towards that which is within ; 
into the mind or soul ; into one’s own thoughts 
ME. b. « Inwardly adv. 3. OE. 

1. a. Pathes..leadingi. fair Spenser, z. Satiated 
with external pleasures, she turns i. 1766, b. Wei. 
bled Dsyden. 

Inwardly (imwgjdli), a, rare. [OE. in- 
•weardliCf f. inweard + -lie, -LY 1,] 'fa. = In- 
ward a. -1504. b. Relating to what is inward 
or spiritual. COLERIDGE. 

Inwardly (i-nwQjdli), adv. [OE. inwear d- 
Uce ; see prec. and -LY 2.] 

L I. In, on, or in reference to the inside or 
inner part ; within 1483, b. With a voice that 
does not pass the lips; not aloud 1530. 2. 

Intimately, thoroughly; closely ME. 3. In 
heart ; in mind or thought ; in spirit ME. tb. 
In or from the inmost heart; fervently, earnestly 
-1632. 

1. Therefore let Benedicke like couered fire.. waste 
i. Much Ado in. L 78. b. Half i., half audibly she 
spoke Tennyson. 3. They blesse with their mouth, 
but they curse i. Ps. Ixii. 4, 

n. Towards the inside or inner part; fg. 
towards that which is within; into the mind or 
soul (now rare) Z667. 

Inwardness (imwpjdnes). ME. [f. In- 
ward a. + -NESS.] t*i. The inner part or 
region; pi. Inward parts, entrails. Usu, fig. 
-1530. 2. The inner nature, essence, or mean- 
ing 1605. 3. The quality of being inward to 

something else {lit. or Jig.) 1611. t4. Intimacy, 
familiarity -1715. 5. Depth or intensity of 

feeling or thought 1836; spirituality 1859. 

2, Sense cannot arrive to th* inwardnesse Of things ' 

H. More (1647). 4. In the. .i. of conjugal conference 

Steele, 5. This i. of the words of Christ Jowett, 

I Inwards (i-nw^idz), adv, [ME. inwardes i 
f. inward adv., with advb. gen. -es, -s, as in 
besides, etc,] « Inward adv. 

Inweave (inwrv), enweave, v. Pa. t, 
-wove. Pa. pple. -woven (also t-weav d, 
•wove). 1578. [f. In -1 (or®), En-i 4 - Weave 
V. Chieiiy in pa. pple.] i. iraits. To weave 
in; to weave (things) together; to interweave. 
Also fig, 3 . To insert (one thing) in or into 
another by weaving in or entwining. Const. 
in, into {among, through). 1596. Also fig. 3. 
To combine with something inserted or en- 
twined 1591. 4. To form by weaving or 

plaiting 1667. 

X. A living link in that Tissue of History, which in- 
weaves all Being Carlyle. 4. Down they cast Thir 
Crowns inwove with Amarant and Gold Milt, 
Inwlieel, var. of Enwheel v. Obs. 
firiwit. ME. [f. In adv. + Wit sb. Not 
related to OE. inwit, inzoid deceit] i. Con- 
science; inward sense. Also elean i, — * a. 
clean heart*. ME. only. 2. Reason, under- 
standing; wisdom -1587. 3. (tr. L. animus) 

Heart, soul, mind ; cheer, courage. Wychf, 
Inwith (imwi])). Obs. exc. Sc. ME. [f. 
In adv. + With prep.] A. prep. Within, inside 
of. ti; Of place-1513. t2. Of time. ME. only. 
1. This purs hath she i. her bosom hyd Chaucer. 

B. adv. ti. Denoting position : Within, in- 


wardly -1565. 2, Denoting direction ; In- 

I wards. Sc. 1768. b. Hence as adj. Sc. 1768. 

I iDWOrk (1 nw 5 *ik), V. rare. 1681. [In- 1 
I or In adv. See also Inwrought.] To work 
in or within {trans. and inir.). 

hmora, ppl. a. 1641. [In adv.] a. as pa. 
pple. ot wear in : Worn or pressed in. b. as 
adj. inveterate, 

Inwrap, -wreatlie, etc. : see Enwrap, etc. 

Inwrought,///, a:. Also en-, 1637. [f. 
In adv, -h wrought, pa. pple. of work vb.] 

I. a.spa,pple. (inr^-t). i. Of a fabric: Hav- 

ing something worked in by way of decoration 
{izt. and fig). 2. Of a pattern, etc.: Worked 
into a fabric. Also transf. 1740. 3. Worked 

together with something 1824; worked into 
anything as a constituent 1734. 

X, His Mantle hairy, and his Bonnet sedge, 1 . with 
figures dim Milt. 2. Flowers en wrought On silken 
tissue WoRDSW. 

II. as adj. (i'nrQt). (In senses as above.) 
1830. 

IJlnyala (inya*la). 1848. [Native name.] 
An antelope of S. Africa, Tragelaphus angasi, 
ranging from Nyasaland to Zululand. 

iayO’ke, v. rare. 1595. [In- I.] trans. a. 
To yoke or unite to something, b. To yoke in 
a wagon, etc. 

lo 1592. [a. L. io, Gr. iw.] (Also 

lopsean) An exclam, of joy or triumph ; occas. 
as sb., an utterance of ' Io ! an exultant 
shout or song. 

I0-, earlier spelling of JO- ; see I, J, the 
letters. 

lod- (sii^id), comb. f. mod.L. iodum Iodine, 

I used (chiefly before a vowel) in forming names 
i of iodine compounds ; as iodbydiin, an iodine 
I ether of glycerine ; etc. Before a cons, usu, 

I I0D0-, q, V. 

lodal (si-^dal). 1838. [f. loD- + Al(cohol), 

' after CHLORAL.] Chem. A compound of 
I iodine, an oily liquid, analogous to chloral. 

I lodate sb. 1826. [f. Iodic -f 

-ATE *.] Chem, A salt of iodic acid. So 
Todate v. to impregnate or treat with iodine, 
flode. 1826. [a. F. iode Iodine.] i. — 
Iodine 1830. a. = Iodide. 

Iodic (sijp’dik), a. 1826. [f. loD- + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to iodine, i. Chem. Contain- 
ing iodine in union with oxygen ; as in i, acid 
{hydrogen iodate), an oxygen-acid of iodine. 
Also Min. in i. silver — loDYRiTE. 2, Path. 
Caused by administration of iodine 1887. 
Iodide (oi*^daid). 1822. [f. Iod- + -ide.] 
Chem. A binary compound of iodine with a 
more positive element, or an organic radical. 

Iodine fri'i^din, -oin). 1814. [f. F. iode 

(ad. Gr. imujs violet-coloured) from the colour 
of its vapour + -ine®, as in chlorine.] Chem. 
One of the non-metallic elements belonging to 
the halogen group ; at ordinary temperatures a 
greyish-black soft brittle solid with a metallic 
lustre, volatilizing into a dense vapour of a deep 
violet colour; in chemical properties resembling 
chlorine and bromine, but less energetic. Sym- 
bol I; atomic weight 127. Also attrib,, as in 
i. fluid, i. injection, i, poisoning. 

Iodine exists in sea-water and mineral springs, and 
in sea-weed and many marine animals, and is^ ex- 
tensively obtained from the mother-liquor of Chilian 
sodium nitrate. 

lodism (3fc»diz’m). 1832. [f. Iod- + -ism.] 

ath. A morbid state induced by excessive or 
long-continued medicinal use of iodine (or its 
compounds). 

Iodide (orddaiz), 1841. [f. I0D-+ -ize.] 
trans. To treat or impregnate with iodine or an 
iodide. (Chiefly in Photogr. and Med) Hence 
Todizer, one who or that which iodizes. 

lodo- (oi^dt?), used as combining form of 
mod.L. iodum Iodine (chiefly bef. a cons,). 
Iodoform (3iidu*dt?fpjm, svddofpjm), sb. 

1835. [f. lODO- + FORM(yL); cf. chloroform.] 
A compound ofiodine (CHI3) , analogous to chlo- 
roform, obtained in light yellow scaly crystals, 
having an odour of saffron and a sweet taste ; 
used medicinally, and as an antiseptic, esp. in 
surgical dressings. Hence lo’doform, lodo* 
foTmize vbs. to treat or impregnate with i. 
lodofoTmism, poisoning by the medical use 
of iodoform. 


a (pass), au (h>«d), v (cx^t). g (Fr. ch^f). o (ev«% ai (/, eye), ? (Fr. eau de vie), i (s*t). i (Psyche). 9 (wha^t). p 
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l-odous, a, 1826. [f. lOD- + -OUS.] I. 

Chem, Applied to compounds containing iodine 
in greater proportion to oxygen than those 
called iodic \ e.g. a hypothetical iodous acid, 
HIOo. 2. Having the quality of, or resem- 
bling, iodine. 

lodynte (9i|p-dir3it). 1854. [f* Iodine, 

after argyrited\ Min, Native iodide of silver, 
a sectile mineral, usu. of a yellow colour, 
lolite (9i-<?bit). 1810. [= Ger, iolith,, f. Gr. 
'iov violet -i- Xid os; see -Lite.] Min, A sili- 
cate of aluminium, iron, and magnesium, oc- 
curring in short orthorhombic crystals, or 
granular, of various shades of blue or violet- 
blue. Also called Cordierite or Dichroite. 

Ion (si'^n). 1834. [a. Gr. I6p, neut pr. 

pple. of Uyac to go.] Either of the products 
(see Anion, Cation) which appear at the 
respective poles when a substance is subjected 
to electrolysis ; hence, any of the electrically 
charged particles which are released by dissocia- 
tion in an electrolyte ; a molecule or atom con- 
sidered electrically ; a gaseous particle electric- 
ally charged by the action of Rontgen or other 
rays, etc. 

-ion, suffix^ repr. F. L. -tonem,^ 
a suffix forming sbs. of condition or action 
from adjs. or sbs., occas. from the vb.-stem, 
but chiefly from the ppl. or supine stem in 
J-, e.g. damnationem condemning, mis-' 
sionem sending, co{n)nexion£m close union. 
Examples of all these occur in English, but 
chiefly those in -izon {-sion, ^xion ) ; the form in 
-ATION (q.v) is the most frequent, and has be- 
come ^a living formative. 

Ionian (3i,^a*nian). 1563. [f. L. loniuSj a. 
Gr. ^lojVLOS + -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Ionia or to the lonians ; Ionic 1594. 

Ionian mode (Mus.) a* A mode in ancient Greek 
music, characterized as soft and effeminate, b. The 
last of the ‘ authentic ’ ecclesiastical modes, having C 
for its final, and G for its dominant, corresp. to the 
modern major diatonic scale, 

B. A member of that division of the 
Hellenic race which occupied Attica and the 
northern coast of the Peloponnesus, and 
established colonies, esp. in Asia Minor, where 
a large district was named from them Ionia. 
Ionic (siip-nik), a,^ and jA 1579. [ad. L. 
lonicus, a. Gr. ^IcaviKos."] A, adj, 1. = Ionian 
a. n. Arch, Name of one of the three orders 
of Grecian architecture (Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
thian), characterized by the two lateral volutes 
of the capital 1585. 3. Mus, (See Ionian mode, 
a, above.) ? Obs, 1579. 4. Gr, and Lai. Pros. 

Name of a foot consisting of two long syllables 
followed by two short (‘ ionic a majore ’), or two 
short followed by two long (‘ionics minors'), 
I, metre, a metre consisting of Ionic feet. So 
f Io*nical a, 1624. 

X. /. dialect, the most important of the three mam 
branches of ancient Greek, of which also the Attic 
was a development. /. School or Sect of philosophy, 
that founded by Thales of Miletus in Asiatic Ionia. 

B. sb, 1 1. a= Ionian a member of the 
Ionic School of philosophy -1613, a. The 
Ionic dialect of ancient Greek 1668. 3. Gr, 

and Lat, Pros, An Ionic foot or verse ; Ionic 
metre ; see A. 4. 1612. 

Hence lo’nicixe v. intr. to use Ionic; trans, 
to render Ionic (in style or dialect), 
lo’nic, a,^ 1890. [f. Ion + -IC.3 Physics, 
Of or pertaining to ions. 

Tonize, v. 1898. [f. Ion •+ -ize.] i. intr. 
Of an electrolyte : To split into ions 1899. 2. 

trans. Of X rays, cathode rays, etc. : To pro- 
duce ions in a gas and so make it a conductor. 
So loniza’tion, 

-ior, suffix^ repr. L. 4or of comparatives, as , 
inferior, etc. ; formerly -iour = F. -isur. 

Iota (oij^ivta). 1592. [a. Gr. libra,] I. 

The name of the Greek letter I, t, corresp. to 
the Roman I, i, the smallest letter in the Greek 
alphabet 1607. a. fg, (after Matt. v. 18 ; see 
.Jot) : The least, or a very small, particle or 
quantity ; an atom. (Usu. with negative.) 

I. Iota subscript , a small iota written beneath a long 
vowel, forming the second element of a diphthong, as 
in a, % <i»* *• Not an i. should be yielded of the prin- 

ciple of the bill Burke. 

lotacism (oii^a-tasiz’m). X656. [ad. U. 
iotacismus, a. Gr. IcuraKLcrfiSsy a laying too 


much stress upon the t, f. Iwrai] Excessive 
use or repetition of the letter iota or I ; spec, 
the pronunciation of other Greek vowels like 
iota (i. e. as Latin f or mod. Eng. ee), as in 
mod. Greek. So lo'tacist. 

I O U (9r^a:y^-). 1795. [= 'I owe you’. 

The abbreviation occurs 1618.] A document 
bearing these three letters followed by a 
specified sum, and signed, constituting a 
formal acknowledgement of a debt. 

An 1 . O. U. is admissible evidence of a debt without 
a stamp Espinasse. 

-iotiT, a compound suffix, viz. -OUR (OF. 
'ur, -or, F. ~eur), preceded by an i representing 
z, ei, e, of another element ; as m saviour, ME. 
and AF. sauveour, OF. sauve-ur, -e-or, early F. 
salvedur : — L. scdvatorem ; see also Haviour 
and -OUR. Sometimes now written -ior (as 
warrior), -ier (as soldier), 

-ions, a compound suffix, viz. -ous, added 
to an i which is part of another suffix, repr. L, 
-iosus, F. -ieux, with sense ‘ characterized by, 
full of See -iTious and -ous. 

Ipecac, shortened form of next. 1788. 
Ipecacuanha (ipiksekiwjse'na). 1682. [a. 
Pg. ipecacuanha (^p^kakwam^a.), ad. Tupi- 
Guarani ipe-kaa-guins, said to mean *low or 
creeping plant causing vomit *.] i. The root 
of Cephaelis Ipecacuanha, N.O. Cinchonacex, a 
S. Amer. small shrubby plant, which possesses 
emetic, diaphoretic, and purgative properties ; 
also applied to the forms in which the drug is 
employed, a. The plant itself 1788. 3 * Trans- 

ferred to other plants whose roots have emetic 
properties, e. g. 

Bastard or Wild I. {Ascleptas curassamca)', 
Peruvian, Striated, or Black I. {fsychotria 
emeticd) ; White I. {Richardsoma. scdbrd), 

\. fg. Something that produces nausea 1763. 

5, attrib,, as i. wine, the filtered infusion of 
the root in wine 1761. 

4. An author, talking of his own works, .is to me a 
dose of i. H. Walpole. 

Ipocras, obs. f. Hippocras, 
lllpomcea (3ip<?mra), Also ipomsea, 
ipomea. 1794. [mod.L. (Linn.), f. Gr. h-, 
stem of tif a worm + ojjloios like.] Bot, A 
genus of twining or creeping plants, mostly 
tropical, N.O. Convolvulacex, with trumpet- or 
salver-shaped corolla ; many of the species are 
cultivated as flowering plants, and one, I, 
Batatas, furnishes the sweet potato. Hence 
Ipomoedc a, of Ipomoea, in i, acid, named 
from Ipomxa Jalapa, jalap. 

[jlpse dixit (i-psz di'ksit). PI. ipse dixits. 
1572. [L., == Gr. avrhs ‘he himself (the 
master) said it*.] An unproved assertion 
resting on the bare authority of some speaker ; 
a dogmatic statement ; a dictum. 

The capricious ipse dixit olzxisAi.ot\ty J« H. Newman. 
Ipseity (ipsriiti). 1659. P- self+ : 

-ITY,] Personal identity and individuality ; 
selfhood. i 

[I Ipso facto (i’pstfu advh.phr, 1548. 

^[L. ] By that very fact ; by the fact itself. 

Ir-I, assimilated form in L. of In - 2 bef. 
initial r, used in the same way in Eng., as in 
ir-radiaiCt etc. 

It- 2 , assimilated form in L. of In- 3 bef, 
initial r, used in the same way in Eng., as in 
ir-rational, etc. 

Iracund (9i®*rak3OTLd), 1821. [ad.L.2m- 
cundus, f, ira + -cundus ‘inclining to'.] In- 
clined to wrath ; choleric, passionate. So 
J'lracu’iidious a, I49i~i662. Iracu'ndity 1840, 
lllrade (zra-d^). 1883. [Turk., a. Arab. 

irddah will, desire.] A written decree issued 
by the Sultan of Turkey, 

Iranian (sir^mian), 1789. [f. Pers. Iran 
Persia + -lAN.] A. adj. i. Of or pertaining to 
Iran or Persia ; in Comfar. Philol, applied to 
one of the two Asiatic families of the Indo- 
European languages, comprising Zend and 
Old Persian and their cognates. t2. a. Aryan, 
b. Indo-Iranian. -1850. So Iramic a, 

B. sb. A member of the Iranian race; a 
speaker of an Iranian language 1789. 

Irascible (sirse-sibT, irse's-), a. ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. irascihilis, f. irascil] Easily pro- 
voked to anger or resentment ; prone to anger ; 


irritable; choleric, passionate. b. Character- 
ized by or arising from anger 1659. 

A solitary and i. old gentleman 1873, b. L, and 
objurgatory speech 1659. Hence Irascibi’lity, 
Ira'scibleness. Ira*scibly adv . 

Irate (sii /'•!), a, 1838. [ad. L. iratus, 
pa. pple. of *irari, inceptive irasci to be or 
become angry.] Excited to ire; incensed, 
enraged, angry. 

He was at once hauled up before the i. Commandant 
Livingstone. Hence Ira’tely adv . in an i, manner. 

Ire ME. [a. OF. ire, yre^ ad. L. 

ira.] Anger; wrath. Now chiefly and 
Ireful (^9i»*jful), a, ME. [f. Ire + -ful.] 
I. Full of ire; angry, wrathful. 2. Choleric, 
passionate ME. Hence I'reful-ly adv., -ness. 

Irenarch (sie-rmaik). 1702. [ad. late L. 
irenarcha, a. Gr. elprjpdpxV^ J seeElRENARCH.] 
An Eastern provincial governor or keeper of 
the peace, under the Roman and Byzantine 
empires. Now Hist. 

Irenic (siremik, sirrnik). 1864. [ad. Gr. 
eipTjytKos, f, dprjvrj peace.] adj. Pacific, non- 
polemic. sb, pi, Ireuics: irenical theology 
1882. 

Irenical (siremikal, sirrnikal), a, 1660. 
[f. as prec. + -AL.] Peaceful, pacific ; tending 
to promote peace, esp. in relation to theological 
or eccl. differences. 

Ilirenicon (oirf'nik^n, sire-nik^n). 1618. [a. 
Gr. elpfjviKov adj. neut.; see Irenic. Also 
spelt Eirenicon, q. v.] A proposal designed 
to promote peace; esp. in a church or between 
churches. So Ulre’nicum. 

Irian (sio-rian), a. 1857. [f. Iris + -AN.] 
Anat. Belonging to the iris of the eye. 

Iricism (9i»*risiz’m). 1743. [irreg, f. Irish, 
after Scotticism.'] An Irishism. 

! Irid (9ia*rid). rare, 1822. [f. L. irid-, Gr. 
ipid-, stem of iris, tpcs IRIS.] i. The iris of 
the eye. 2. Bot, A plant of N.O. Iridacex 1866. 
Iridaceous(9i»rid^j3s,iri-), 1851. [f.L. 
irzd- (see prec.) + -aceous.] Bot, Related to 
plants of the genus Iris\ belonging to the 
N.O. Iridacex, 

Lridal (9i»Tidal),fl!. rare. 1837. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] Of or belonging to the rainbow. 
Iridectomy (oi^ride-ktomi, iri-). 1855. _[f. 
as prec. + Gr. k/cropp + -Y.] Szzrg, Excision 
of a portion of the iris. Also attrib. 
Iridescence (iride'sens). 1803. [f. Iri- 

descent ; see -ence.] The quality of being 
iridescent ; the interchange of colours as in the 
rainbow, mother-of-pearl, etc. ; a play of 
glittering and changing colours. Alsofg, 

A rich metallic i. Coues. fg. Frequent iridescences 
of fancy 1803. So Iride’scency (? Obs.) 1799. 
Iridescent (iride‘s&t), a. 1796. [f. L. 

irid- Iris + -escent.] Displaying colours 
like those of the rainbow, etc. ; glittering or 
flashing with interchanging colours. _Also/^. 

The i. colours produced by heat on polisbed steel 
and copper Mrs. Somerville. Iride'sceutly ady . 
Iridian (sirrdian), a. 1864. [f. L. irid- 

Iris + -IAN.] I. Pertaining to the iris of the 
eye. 2. Rainbow-like 1884. 

Iridic (9iri-dik), a. 1845. [f. Iridium + 
-IC.] Chem, Containing iridium ; applied to 
compounds in which iridium is quadrivalent. 
Iridious (3iri*di9s)_,<z. 1865. [f. Iridium + 
-ous.] Chem. Containing iridium ; applied to 
compounds in which iridium is trivalent. 
Iridium (siri ‘diem). 1804. [f, L. mtf- Iris 
2 + -lUM.] A white metal of the platinum 
group, resembling polished steel, and fusible 
with great difficulty, found (usu. with osmium) 
in native platinum, and in the native alloy 
Iridosmium. Chemical symbol Ir; atomic 
weight 193. 

I should incline to call this metal Iridium , from the 
striking variety of colours which it gives, while dis- 
solving in marine acid Tennant. ^ 

Iridize (it-, aia Tidaiz), v, 1864. [f. L. trtd' 
Iris, or Irid-ium + -ize.] x. trans. To make 
iridescent 1874. 2. To cover or tip with iri- 

dium. Hence Tridiza'tion, irisation;^ in 
Path., the coloured halo seen round a light 
by persons affected with glaucoma. 

Irido (sioTid^j, rrid^i), a. Gr. *lpiSo-, comb, 
form of fpis Iris, used in forming pathological 
and surgical terms, chiefly denoting diseases of 
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the iris and operations upon it ; as Tridodia*- 
lysis, the artificial separation of the ins from 
the ciliary ring ; I-ridodoiie*sis [Gr. ZovUiv to 
shakel, tremulousness of the iris ; etc. 
Iridodesis (oi9ridf?*di'sis). 1858. [f, Gr. 
Tpts, lpi$- (Irido-) + S^crts binding.] Surg, 
An operation in vi^hich the iris is secured in a 
certain position by a ligature. 

Iridolme (airi'd^^bin). 1863. [f. L. irid- 

Iris 4 - oleum oil -i- -INE,] Chem, A base 
(CioHgN) occurring in coal-tar oil 
Iridosmine (aisridp'smoin, iri-). 1827. [f. 
Irid-ium + OsM-iuM 4* -ine5 ] A native 
alloy of the metals iridium and osmium, usually 
occurring in flattened grains vith platinum. 
Also Irido ‘smium, and osmiridiu 7 nn 
Iridotomy (oisridp-tdmi, iri-). 1855. [f. 
Irido- 4* Gr. -rofua ; cf. lzthotoinyd\ Section 
of the iris. 

Iris (3i»*ris), sK PL mdes (9i»Tidfz\ 
irises. ME. fa. Gr. 7 pfs, stem iptS-, The pi. 
irides is chiefly used in sense 4.] i. Gr* 
Myth* The goddess who acted as the messen- 
ger of the gods, and displayed as her sign the 
rainbow; hence, allusively, a messenger 1593. 
2. A rainbow; a many-coloured refraction of 
light from drops of water 1490. b. transf* A 
rambow-like appearance; a circle or halo of 
prismatic colours 1601. c^fig* 1821. 3, a, A 

hexagonal prismatic crystal (Pliny Nai, Hist. 
xxxvir. ix. 52). b. A variety of rock crystal, 
having the property of reflecting the prismatic 
colours by means of natural flaws in its interior 
ME. 4. Anat. A flat, circular, coloured mem- 
brane suspended vertically in the aqueous 
humour of the eye, and separating the anterior 
from the posterior chamber ; in its centre is a 
circular opening called the pupil 1525. b. 
(transf.) Eniom* The inner ring of anocellated 
spot on an insect’s wing 1826. 5. BoU A 

genus of plants, the type of the natural order 
Iridacexi most of the species have tuberous 
(less commonly bulbous or fibrous) roots, 
sword-shaped equitant leaves, and showy 
flowers; formerly often called Fleur-de-lis or 
Flower-de-luce. Also, a plant of this genus. 
1578. 

X. 2 Hen, F 7 , in. ii. 407. z. His Crest, that prouder 
then blew 1 . bends Shaks, b. In tbe Spring a livelier 
i. changes on the burnish’d dove Tennyson. ^ c. Is 
Virtue but a shade? And Freedom but the x. of a 
storm? Disraeli. 

Comh.i i.-diapbragra, a contractile diaphragm for 
lenses, contrived so as to imitate tbe action of the i. ; 
-disease, a form of herpes, generally affecting the 
back of the hands ; -root, the root of Iris Jioreniina^ 
orris-root. 

Iris (aia'ris), v, 1816. [f. prec.] trans. To 
make iridescent; to form into, or place as, a 
rainbow. Only in ppU. 

Irisate (ma’ris^it), v, 1828. [irreg. f. Iris 
sb* 4- -ATE®.] trans. To render iridescent. 
Hence Drisated ppU a., Irisa'tion. 

Iriscope (si^-risk^up), 1841. [irreg. f. 
Iris sb, 2 + -scope.] A device for exhibiting 
the primary colours by the action of the 
breath on a specially prepared plate of highly 
polished black glass. 

Irised (aiaTist), a, r8i6. [f. Iris sb, or v."] 
I. Having the colours of the rainbow. 2. 
Having an. iris or irises; as large-irised 1879. 
Irish (aia'rij). [Orig. EHsc^ f, /V-, stem of 
OE. Tras the inhabitants of Ireland + -xV, 
-ISH. The stem /V- is obscurely from Olr. 
Enu Erin (see Hibernian).] 

A. adj, I. Of persons; Of, belonging to, or 
native to Ireland; orig. and esp. used of the 
Celtic inhabitants ME. fb. Belonging to the 
Scottisb Highlands or the Gaelic inhabitants of 
them -1652, 2. Of things : Of or pertaining 

to Ireland or its inhabitants (freq. denoting a 
species, variety, or quality peculiar to Ireland) 
ME. ^ 3. Epithet of the language of the Celtic 
inhabitants of Ireland. Hence applied to 
words, idioms, etc. belonging to that language, 
and to anything composed or written in it 
1547. 4. Having wto are considered Irish 

characteristics 1589, 

X. Irish Free State : see Free state 3 , z. 1. car^ 
fHesCt 'whishy^ etc.; also 7. elh* greyhound^ wolf^ 
wolf-honnd^etc. t daisy, tbe dandelion. I. moss, 
the edible seaweed Chondrtts crispus^ also called 


carrageen. I. blackguard, buU, stew (see the 
sbs.). I. diamond, rock cr^-stal 4- They laugh’d at 
such an i. blunder. To take the noise of brass for thun- 
der Swift. 

B. sb, (The adj. used ellipt.) i. a. as pL 
The inhabitants of Ireland, or their descen- 
dants, esp. those of Celtic race ME. b. In 
sing, (with pi. Irishes). An Irishman. (Chiefly 
F^.) 1613. 2. The Irish language ME. 

tb. Scottish Gaelic; Erse -1723. fs- An 
old game resembling backgammon -1664. 
4. ellipi,, e. g. for Irish linen, snuff, whisky, 
etc. 1799. 

iTo weep to shed crocodile tears. 

Irishism (risTi/iz’m). 1734. [£. Irish 4 
-ISM.] An Irish peculiarity, esp. of ex- 
pression ; a Hibemicism ; an Irish bull. 
Irishman, (oisrijmmn). PI, -men. ME. 
[f. Irish +Man.] A native of Ireland; a 
man of Irish race. So iTisiiwoman. ME. 

Irishry (si&rijri). Hist, or arch, ME. [f. 
Irish a. + -RY.] i. collect. The native Irish. 

2. Irish character or nationality ; an Irish trait 
1834. 

1. They that refuse to be under lawes. .are tearmed 
the I,, and commonly the Wilde Irish Holland. 

Iritis (oiroi-tis). 1818. [f. Iris + -iTis.] 
Path, Inflammation of the iris. Hence Iri'tic 

a. pertaining to or affected with i.; affecting 
the iris. 

irk ( 3 ik), 7}, arch, [ME. irken, yrke^i, 
orig. n, and n. midi.; of uncertain origin.] ti. 
intr. To grow weary or tired; to feel dis- 
gusted; to be loath -1797. i*2, trans. To be 

weary of or disgusted with; to loathe -1628. 

3. Of a thing : To affect with weariness, dis- 
like, or disgust; to bore {arch.) 1513. b. 
impers. It irks {me), it W’earies, annoys, 
troubles me ; = L. piget 1483. arch, 

^ 3. Irks care the crop-full bird? Browning, b. It 
ixk*d him to be here, he could not rest M. Arnold. 

fSo Irk a,, weary, disgusted. ME, 

Irksome (s'lks^m), a, ME. [f. Irk v, + 

-SOME.] fi. Tired ; disgusted ; bored. Const. 
of, -1590. 2. Wearisome, tedious; burden- 

some, annoying. Formerly also, Distressing ; 
in early use. Loathsome 1513. 

z. Not to irksom toile, but to delight He made us 
Milt. F,L, ix, 242. I*rksome«ly adv., -ness. 

Iron (si’am), sb?- [OE. {ren^ used beside 
isern, isen ; — OTeut. type ^isamo'’^', cogn. w. 
OCelt. ^tsamofn (whence Olr. iarn, etc.) ; ult. 
etym. unkn. The Eng. type iren became the 
standard form in ME. The form iron became 
universal about 1630.] i. A metal, the most 
abundant and usefifl of those used in the metal- 
lic state; very variously employed for tools, 
implements, machinery, constructions, and in 
many other applications. 

Pure iron is soft and of a silver-white colour, but is 
scarcely known; the metal as commonly used has 
usually an admixture of carbon, and varies in colour 
from tin- white to dark grey. It is of three kinds, 
differing in the amount of carbon present : malleable 
iron, or Wrought IRON, which is compamtively soft, 
very tenacious, fusible only at a vej^ high tempera- 
ture, and capable at a red heat of being hammered or 
rolled into any required shape j Cast iron, which is 
hard and brittle, and fusible at a lower temperature ; 
and Steel, which partakes of the properties of both. 
Iron is very rarely found native, but is obtained from 
its ores, which are^ chiefly oxides or salts of the metal. 
Chemically, iron is a metallic element; symbol Fe 
{ferrum)i atomic weight, 56. In alchemy it was 
represented by the sign for the planet Mars (8). 

b. With an and pL A variety or sort of iron 

1858. c. Med, A preparatioti of iron, used in 
medicine as a tonic 1803. 2. With defining 

attribute; see also Bar {sb,'^). Bog (sbi^). Cast-, 
Pig-, White, Wrought-iron, etc. 1632. 3. 
In fig, uses, as a type of extreme hardness or 
strength 1612. 4. An instrument, utensil, or 

part of one, made of iron. (Curling-?>^^/, etc.) 
OE. b. esp. A brand-iron ME. tc. pi. Dies 
used in striking coins -1848. d. Golf. A golf- 
club having an iron head with an angle of 
loft between that of a mashie and that of a 
cleek 1857. e. slang, A portable fire-arm ; 
a pistol 1836. f. pi. Iron supports for the legs, 
etc, 5. esp. An implement of iron used when 
heated to smooth out linen, etc. ; usu. defined, 
as Box-fw7z, Flat-iron, etc. ME. 6. ta. 
An iron weapon ; a sword, b. Used (without 
an and pi.) with reference to warfare or 
slaughter. OE. 7. An iron shackle or fetter; 


usu. in pi, OE. 8. attrib. Of or pertaining 
10 iron 1530. 

3. Beare wltnesse,_all that haue not hearts of I. Shaks. 
4. b. Haumg their conscience seared with a bote i 
I Tim. iv. 2. 6. Meddle you must that ’s certain, or fop 
sweare to weare i. about you Shaks. Bismarck.. is 
known throughout the w’orld as * tbe man of blood and 
iron* 139S. 7. In irons, said of a person having the 

feet or bands fettered. Also f g. {Naut ) A square- 
rigged vessel is said to be in irons when, the yards 
beingso braced that some sails are laid aback in coming 
up into the wnnd, she will net ‘cast ’or turn either 
way. Phr. The 2. entered into his sotil, Ps. cCiJv. 18, 
a mistranslation of the Heb. {Ht. ‘his person entered 
into the iron’, i.e. fetters, chains), now used ^fig. to 
express the impression made by captivity, affliction, or 
hard usage, upon the inmost being of the sufferer. 

Phrases. To strike while the i. is hot-, to act at 
the appropriate time. To have ior put) many {too 
jnany, etc.) i7-ofts in the fire : (a) to have or he engaged 
in (too) many occupations or underteldngs; {&) to 
have or use several expedients to attain a purpose. 

Combs, j. General ; bs in i.-fi lings, furnace, etc. ; 
i.-usiTig adj.; t.-smelting sh. ; i.,brafided adj,; z,- 
black ; i.~brownt -red adjs. 

2. Special: i.-ceinent^ a kind of very hard cement; 
-clay a., of mixed iron and clay ; -cloth, chain-mail ; 
i. cross, a Prussian order, conferred for bravery ]n 
war ; -fall, a fall of meteoric L ; -free a., free from i. ; 
tproof against the force of i. ; i. period {Arckasoip = 
Iron age 2 ; -sponge, i. in a loose state with little 
cohesion (see Sponge) ; -staiin, a stain produced by 
iron-rust or tincture of i., or on a plant by a fungus j 
-yellow, hlars yellow. 

b. Esp. m names of chemical compounds and 
minerals; as i.-clay, same as clay ironstone (see 
Clay sb.)’, -flint, ferruginous quartz; -glance, 
specular iron-ore (see Glance sb.^)i L pyrites, native 
bisulphuret of i. (see Pyrites). 
flron, sbf 1623. [app. a var. of eren, Erne, 
eagle.] In 17th c. diets., A male eagle -1688. 

Iron (si’aan), a, [OE. isern, ism, iren, f. 
Hsern-en, etc. In most mod. uses indistin- 
guishable from the sb. used attrib.] i. Of iron ; 
consisting or formed of iron. (L. ferreus.) 2. 
Having the appearance of iron; of the colour 
of iron (or iron-rust) 1613. 3- Resembling 
iron in some quality, esp. hardness. a. Ex- 
tremely hard or strong ME. b, Extremely 
hardy or robust ; enduring 1617. c. Firm, in- 
fle.xible; unyielding 1602. fd. Unimpression- 
able -1651. e. Harsh, cruel, merciless; severe 
1591. f. Of or pertaining to the Iron AGE 
(q.v.); debased; wicked. (Sometimes mixed 
with prec. sense.) 1592. g. In phr. i, sleep or 
slumber, tr. L. ferreus somnus (Virg. ABn. X 
745). (ihiefly poet, 1624. 

X. Luke’s L crown, and Damien’s bed of stee\ 
Goldsm. 2. A Knifcht of. i. hue 1632. 3. a. Thy 

necke is an yron Sinew Isa. xlviii. 4. b. The 1. 
frame wasted hy inward trouble 1864. c. Their ever- 
loyal i. leader Tennyson, e. Her 1, yoke Burke, f. 
The bigots of the i. time Scott. 

Phrases with specialized sense; 1 . Crown, the 
ancient crown of the kings of Lombazdy, so called 
from having a circlet of i. inserted (1 eputed to have 
been made from one of the nails of the Cross) ? i. 
horse, a locomotive steam-engine; i, walls, the 
ironclad ships of the British navy, regarded as a de- 
fence to the country (cf, wooden waits). 

Iron (ai-9jn), V. ME. [f. Iron .y-^.l] i. 
trans. To fit, furnish, cover, or arm with iron. 
{Chiefly in pa. pple.) 2. To shackle with 
irons; to put in irons 1653. 3. To smooth or 

press with a heated flat-iron, as cloth, etc. 1680. 
b.y?^. esp. with out 1863. 

z. The miserable victimes were imprisqnedj, ironed, 
scourged Burke. 3. The servants are all ironing X789. 
b. The differences [are] amicably ironed out 1905. 

Iron age. X592. [See Iron a. 3 f.] i. Gr. 
and Roman Mythol, The last and worst age of 
the world, succeeding the Golden, Silver, and 
Brazen Ages. Hence allusively, An. age or 
period of wickedness, debasement, etc. 2. 
Archxol, That period, subsequent to the siottc 
age and bronze age, in which iron weapons and 
implements were or are used by mankind. 
Hence transf, a period characterized by the 
general use of iron. 1879. 

iTOri-bark, i8oa. [Austral-Eng., f. Iron 
a. or sb, ^ 4- Bark.] Any species of Eucalyptus 
having solid bark, as E, resinifera, paniculaia, 
Leucoxylon, etc., trees valued for their timber. 
Also, the wood of any of these. Also attrib, 
Iron-tx>iin<i, a, ME. [f. Iron sb,^ + pa. 
pple. of Bind v. (With shifting stress.)] i. 
Bound with iron ; also, fettered, 2, transf. 
Of a coast : Rock-bound 1769. 3. fig, Rigor- 


« (man), a (pass), au (ba<d). n (c«t). ^ (Fr. chrf). o (evfl-). 9i(/, ^ (Fr. eau d<f vie), i (sft). z (Psyche). 9 (what), f (g^t). 
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ously confiEed or restricted ; unimpressionable ; 
hard and fast 1807* 

I, Yren-botinde coffres ME. z. An iron-bound 
coast 1S52. 3. The old iron-bound, feudal France 

Emerson. ^ ^ _ 

I-ron-cased(-kast), iz. 1859. [f. Ironj^^.i 
+ cased, pa. pple. of Case vd] Cased in iron; 
applied to ships of war, now called Iron- 
clad. 

I-ronclad, iron-clad. 1852. 

A. adj. I. Clad in iron ; protected or covered 

with iron; esp. of a ship of war : Cased wholly 
or partly with thick plates of iron or steel, as a 
defence against shot, etc. 1859. (Chiefly 

U. S.) Of an extremely strict or rigorous char- 
acter, as a regulation, agreement, etc. 1884. 

X. Two powerful iron-clad rams 1878. 2 /, oatJix 

an oath characterized by the severity of its require- 
ments and penalties. Bills . . full of the most arbi- 
trary and ‘ iron-clad ’ provisions 1887. 

B. sb. An ironclad ship : see A. i. 1862. 
Ironer (oi-omai). 1857. [f. Iron v, + -erI.] 

One who irons; spec, one whose occupation it 
is to iron clothes, etc. 

iTon-fou nder. 1817. [f. Iron s&A + 

Founder sb.^] One who founds or casts iron. 
So rron-fou nding; iTon-fou-ndry 1784. 
Iron-grey, -gray, [OE. 

A. adj. Of the grey colour of freshly broken 
iron, or of dark hair when turning grey. B. 
sb. I. An iron-grey colour 1552. 2. An iron- 

grey horse or dog 1523. - 

Iron-lianded, a. 1768. ff. iron hand + 
-ED 2.] Having a *hand of iron’; inflexible; 
severe, rigorous, despotic. 

The Iron-handed goddess, Necessity Tucker. 
I-ronheads (-hedz). 1863. A local name of 
the Knapweed (Centaurea nigra), from its hard 
involucre. 

I*ron-liea;rted, a. 1618. Extremely hard- 
hearted ; unfeeling ; cruel. 

Ironic (sir^^mik), a. 1614. [ad. late L. 
ironicus, a. Gr. eipooviKos, f. elpoovtia dissimula- 
tion, Irony.] Pertaining to irony; uttering 
or given to irony; of the nature of or contain- 
ing irony. 

An i. man., more especially an i. young man.. may 
be viewed as a pest to society Carlyle. 

Ironical (3ir^?*nikal), a. 1576. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] I. Of the nature of irony; meaning 
the opposite of what is expressed. a. That 
uses or is given to irony 1589. fa. Dissembling; 
feigned, pretended {rare) -1727. 

I. A bitterly i, compliment to Bentley's^ courtesy 
1833. 2. Socrates, .got the name of. .the i, philoso- 

pher 1793. Hence Iro*nical-ly adv., -ness. 
Ironing (ai-oinig), vbl, sb. 1710. [f. Iron 

V. +-ING^.J I. The pressing and smoothing 
of clothes, etc., with a heated iron. Also 
attrib. a. The putting persons) in irons 
{rare) 1820. 

iTonisti, a. Now rare. 1450- [f. Iron 
sb."^ + -ISH.] fi. Of iron. a. Partaking of 
the qualities of iron; irony; ferruginous 1641. 
Ironist (oioT^nist). 1727. Gr. dCp<av 
dissembler, user of irony + -IST. J One who 

uses irony. 

lTonma:ster. 1674. The master of an 
iron-foundry or ironworks; a manufacturer of 
iron, esp. on a large scale. 

I*ron-mine. 1601. i, A mine from which 
iron-ore is obtained, a. Iron-ore. Now dial. \ 
1645. 

Ironmonger (oi*3mmi£?'qg9i). ME. [f. Iron 
sb,^ + Monger.] A dealer in ironware; a 
hardware merchant. 

Ironmongery (ai-oinmjp-.qgsri). 1711. [f. 

prec.; see -ery.I 1, Hardware; a general 
name for all articles made of iron. b. An iron- 
monger's shop 1841. 2. Smith’s work 1871. 

3. atirib. 1769. 

Iron-mould, -mold (ai'amm^fuld) , sb. i6or. 
[f. Iron sbj + Mould, earlier mole, OE. mdl 
mole, spot, mark.] A spot or discoloration on 
cloth, etc., causea by iron-rust or an ink-stain. 
Also fig. Hence iTon-moudd, -mold u. to 
stain or become stained with iron-mould. 
iTon-OTC, iron ore. i6ot. The ore of 
iron ; any crude form in which iron is found in 
the earth. Also atirib. 


lTOn-sa:nd. 1876. Geol. Sand containing 
particles of iron-ore, usually either magnetite 
or titaniferous oxide, 

I*ron-si:ck, a. 1626. Said of a wooden 
ship when her bolts and nails are so corroded 
wnth rust that she has become leaky. Now 
rare or Obs. 

Ironside (si'sinsaid). Also {sing.) Iron- 
sides. ME. 1. sing. A man of great hardihood 
or bravery. 2. pL {Ironsides.) Applied to 
Cromwell's troopers in the Civil War; hence 
I allusively. The smg. is sometimes used of one 
j of these ; a Puritan warnor. 1648. 3. An iron- 

clad 1861. 

1. Is eldoste sone, Edmond j-rene syde R. Glouc. 

I Lieutenant General Cromwell alias Ironside 1644. 
Hence he [Cromwell] acquired that terrible Name of 
' Ironsides 1663. 

I I*ron-sided, ^z. 1825. [{. iron side i- 
I Having sides made of or resembling iron ; 
ironclad. 

I*ronsmitll. Now rare or Obs. ME. [f. 
Iron sb,^ + Smith.] i. An artificer in iron ; 
a blacksmith. 2. As a rendering of the native 
! name of a bird, a species of barbet {Megalsema 
\faber) 1885, 

Ironstone, iron-stone (si-amstoun, -st^n). 
1522, The name given to various hard iron- 
ores containing admixtures of silica, clay, etc. 

attrib. Ironstone china, i. ware, a hard kind of 
white pottery. 

Tron-tree. 1719. A name (more or less 
local) for various trees and shrubs with very 
hard wood, as Ixora ferrea of the W. Indies 
(also called hardwood), etc. 

Ironware (si'amweai). 1447. Ageneralname 
for all light articles made of iron ; hardware. 
Tronweed. 1827. [f. Iron sb. ^ + Weed 
sb. ; so called from the hard stem.] The Knap- 
weed {Centaurea nigra), and the N, Amer. 
species of Vernonia. 

Ironwood, iron-wood (si’smwnd). 1657. 
A name (more or less local) for the extremely 
hard wood of various trees ; also for the trees 
themselves. 

Among these are the genus Sideroxylon (chiefly 
tropical) ; several species of Diospyros or Ebony 1 
Ostrya virginica, Bwnelia lycioides, Carpinus 
americana, etc. of N. America ; JEryihroxylon areo^ 
iaiuftt, etc. of the W, Indies ; Xylia dolabri/ormis, 
Mesua fierrea, Metrosideros vera, etc. of the^ E. 
Indies ; Olea capensis and O. itndulata of S. Africa J 
Hotelsea ligusirina of Tasmania and N. S. Wales ; etc, 

iTon work, iron-work (-wwk). 1451. i. 
Work in iron; usu, concr. parts of things made 
of iron, or articles made of iron collectively, 
2. An establishment where iron is smelted, or 
where heavy iron goods are made. Now 
always in pi. form ironworks (sometimes con- 
strued as a sing.) 1581. 
iTonwort (-w 5 jt). 1562. [f. Iron sbl^ + 
Wort, tr. L. sideritis (Pliny), a. Gr. ai^Tjpiris, 
a herb that heals swordrwounds, f, aidrjpo^ 
iron.] Name for plants of the labiate genus 
Sideritis ,* also for species of Galeopsis, 

Irony (sis’nJbi), sb. 1502. [ad. L. iroftia 
(also used), a. Gr. dptavdia 'dissimulation, 
ignorance purposely affected Cf. F. ironie,^ 
I. A figure of speech in which the intended 
meaning is the opposite of that expressed by 
the words used; usually taking the form of 
sarcasm or ridicule in which laudatory expres- 
sions are used to imply condemnation or con- 
tempt. Also with an z.n6.pl. ^.fig. A contra- 
dictory outcome of events as if in mockery of 
the promise and fitness of things. (In F. if'onie 
du sort.) 1649. 3. In etym. sense : Dissimu- 

lation, pretence; esp, in reference to the ignor- 
ance feigned by Socrates as a means of confuting 
an adversary {Socratic i.) 1502. 

1. A drayman, in a passion, calls out, 'You are a 
pretty fellow*, without suspecting that he is uttering 
1. Macaulay. Dramatic or tragic z., use of language 
having an inner meanin)^ for a privileged audience, 
an outer for those immediately concerned, a. The i. 
of time 1884. 

Irony (srsmi), a. ME. [f. Iron sb. 1 + 
-Y.] Of iron ; of the nature of iron ; resem- 
bling, abounding in, or containing iron. 

I. quartz i843« Crystals of a clear i. brown 1875. | 

flTOUS, a. ME. [a. AF. irous^ OF. iros, 
irus, later ircux pop. L. type Hrosus, f. ira.'W 


IRRATIONALITY 


I I, Given to anger, irascible -1574. 2. Angry, 

enraged -1500. Hence flTously adv. 
flri^, sb. 1599. [?] Some kind of gesture : 
? a toss of the head, the act of perking. 

From Spanish shrugs, French faces, smirks, irpes, 
and all afected humours, Good Mercury defend us 
B. Jons. So flrpe ?« , ? perk, smart B. Jons. 
Jrradiance (iri* dians). 1667. [f. Irradi- 
ANT; see -ance.] The fact of irradiating; 
emitted radiance. Also fig. So Irra'diancy, 

the fact or quality of being irradiant 1646. 
Irradiant (ir^'di^t), a. 1526. [ad. L 
irradiantem, irradiare.^ Emitting rays of 
light ; shining brightly. Also fig. 

As Fire extinguislrd by th’ I. Sun 1710. 

Irradiate (irli*di/t), Ji//. a. 1526. [ad. L. 
irradiatus, irradiare (see next).] Illumined; 
made bright or brilliant. Const, as pple. 
or adj. 

The sky Erewhile i. only with his beam Cary. 

Irradiate v. 1603. [f. L. ir~ 

radiaU, irradiare, f. ir- (Ir- ^) + radiare to 
shine, f. radius xz.yj\ 1. trans. To direct rays 
of light upon; to shine upon; to illumine 1623. 
fb. To influence with or as with rays of heat 
or anything radiant -1677. 2. Jig. and transf. 

To illumine with spiritual or intellectual light 
1627; to brighten as with light 1651. 3. To 

radiate; to send forth in or as in rays 1617. 
t4. intr. To radiate ; to diverge in the fonn of 
rays -1794. 5* inir. To emit rays, to shine 

{on or upon) 1642. 6. intr. To become 

radiant 1800. 

I. The midnight lightnings.. That with their awful 
blaze, i. heaven Southey. 2. The priest's jovial good 
humour irradiated his happy _ countenance Lever. 
6. Lamb every now and then irradiates Coleridge. 
Hence Irra'diative a. ^ of which the tendency or 
property is to i, Irra'diator. 

Irradiation (ir^dii^i-Jsn). 1589. [a. F., 

ad. L. ^irradiationem’, see prec.] 

I. I. The action of irradiating; shining 1599. 
b, A ray of light, a beam 1643. 2. fig. a. A 

beaming forth of spiritual light 1633. b. In- 
tellectual illumination 1589. 3. Optics. The 

apparent enlargement of the edges of an object 
strongly illuminated, when seen against a dark 
ground 1834. 

3. People look larger in light clothes than in dark, 
which may also be explained as the effect of i. 
Bernstein. 

n. I. The emission of heat-rays 1794. ta. 
In older Physiology ; The emission or emana- 
tion of any fluid, influence, principle, or \irtue, 
from an active centre -1706. tb. The (fancied) 
emission of an immaterial fluid or influence 
from the eye -1696. 3. Physiol. The trans- 

mission of excitation from a nerve-centre out- 
wards 1847. 

Irradicate (ir8e*dik<?it), v. rare. [f. Ir- ^ + 
radicare^ -ari to take root.] trans. To fix by 
the root, to enroot. Sir W. Hamilton. 
Irrationable (irse’Jonab’l), a. Obs. or arch. 
1583. [ad. late L. in-ationabilis, f. zV- (Ir- “) + 
rationabilis.] == IRRATIONAL a. I, 2. -1832. 
So tIn*ationabi*lity. 

Irrational (irse'Jsnal). 1470. [ad. L. irra- 
tionalis, f. ir- (Ir- ^) + rationalist 

A. adj. I, Not endowed with reason. 2. 

Not in accordance with reason; illogical, absurd 
1641. 3. Math. Not rational ; not commen- 

surable with ordinary quantities such, as the 
natural numbers; not expressible by an ordinary 
(finite) fraction, proper or improper. Usually 
applied to roots ; the same as surd. ISS^* 4- 
Gr. Pros. Said of a syllable having a metrical 
value not corresponding to its actual time- 
value, or of a metrical foot containing such a 
syllable i844._ 

1. The more i. kinds of animals Scott. 2. Incon- 
siderate courage has given way to i. fear Burke. 

B. sb. I. A being not endowed with reason ; 

one not guided by reason 1646. 2. Math. An 

irrational number or quantity; a snrd 1571. 

Hence Irra’tionalism, a system of belief or 
action that disregards or contradicts rational 
principles. So Irra'tionalist, Irrationali’stic 
a, Irra'tionally adv. 

Irrationality (irasjsnte’lxti). 1570. [f.prec. 
+ -ITY.] I. The quality of being irrational 
(see Irrational a.) 2. Optics, The in- 

equality of the ratios of the dispersion of the 


8 (Ger. lOln). ii {^r.-peu). 8 (Ger. Mwller). « (Fr. d«ne). » (cKrl). e (e.) (there), e(fi)(rem). f (Fr. faire). 5 (ffr, fern, eiirth). 
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various colours in spectra produced by refrac- 
tion through different substances 1797. 

I. Proof of the i. of mankind 1717. 

Irrealizabie (irrabizab’l), a:. 1853. [Is.--*] 
That cannot be realized ; unrealizable. 

Irrebtit±able (iri:b 27 -tab’i), a. 1834. 

That cannot be rebutted. 

Irreceptive (irise'ptiv), 1846. [IR-^.] 
Not receptive ; incapable of receiving. 
Irreciprocal (ir/si*pr^al), a. 1886. [*Ir- 2.] 
Not reciprocal; as, i. conduction (Electr.), 
unipolar conduction. So Irrecipro'city. 
Irreclaimable (ir;“kl^*inab’i), a. i6og. 
[Tr- 2.] fi. Uncontrollable. Holland. a. 
That cannot be reclaimed 1662 ; of land 1814. 
3. Irrevocable 1834. Hence Irreclai*mably adv» 
Irrecogaition (irekpgni-Jsn). 1820. [IR- 2.] 
Absence of recognition ; non-recognition, 
Irrecognizable (ire-kpgnairzabl), a, 1837. 
[Ir- 2.] Incapable of being recognized ; un- 
recognizable. Hence IrrecognizabPlity, -re** 
cognizably adv. 

Irreconcilable (ire^kpnssilab’l, ire:kpns3i'- 

lab’l), iz. (j 3 .) Also -cileable. 1599. 

I. That cannot be reconciled; implacably 
hostile. Const, io. a. Incompatible. Const. 
to^ ’with, 1646. 3. si, A person who refuses to 
be reconciled; esp. One of a political party 
who refuses to come to any agreement or make 
any compromise 1748. b. pL Principles, ideas, 
etc. which cannot be harmonized with each 
other 1895. 

I. I, enemies Green. 2. Creeds..!, with salvation 
1866. 3. From Oxford graduates down to Irish ir- 

reconcilables 1884. Hence 3 tare concilabi‘lity, 
Irreconcilableness, the quality of being i. Ir* 
reconcilably ad-o. 1398. var, IrreconcPliable a, 
rare, 

flrre'concile, v, 1647. [Ir- 2.] trans. To 
render unreconciled ; to make antagonistic ; to 
estrange -1670. Hence Irre'concidement 
tlrrexonciled, a, 1599. [Ir- 2.] Not re- 
conciled ; sp&c* in a state of variance with God 

flireconcilia'tion, 1650. [Ir-^.] The fact 
or condition of being unreconciled -1678. 
Irrecoverable (irzltz^warabl), a, 1533. 
[f. Ir-^ + Recover v, + -able.] That can- 
not be frevoked, got back, restored to health 
or life ; jig, not capable of being remedied or 
rectified, fb. That cannot be recovered from 
-1674. 

An i. sentence of death Tucker. I. debts 1782, ill 
health 1809. jig. A final and L fall 1679. Hence 
Irreco'verableness, Irreco’verably adv. 
flnrecuperable (irikiw*p^^^^’^)j [s- 

OF., ad. late L. irrecuperaiilis^ f, ir- (IR-^) + 
recuperare; see -able,] i. That cannot be 
recovered or regained -1644. 2. That cannot 

be recovered from ; incurable -1626. 

1. Teares be lost upon a thing i. Hacket. 
ffaecu’rable, a. rare. 1548. [f. Ir-2 4- 
Recure V. 4* -ABLE.] Incurable ; irremedi- 
able -1579. So tIrrecuTed a, [7'are), in- 
curable 1598. 

Irrecusable (irikiiB*zaVl), a, 1776. [a. F. 
irricusaile, or ad. late L. irrecusaiilis see 
Recusant and -able.] Incapable of being 
refused acceptance. 

I will give him an i. proof H. Walpole, Irre- 
cu'sably adv. 

Irredeemable (iri'df'mabff), a. 1609. 
[Ir-2; prob. after OF. (legal) irredimible,'] 
I. Incapable of being redeemed or bought 
back. b. Of paper currency : Not convertible 
into cash 1850. 2. jig. That admits of no 

release or change of state ; absolute, hopeless 
1839. 3. Beyond redemption; utterly de- 

praved 1834. 

I, The debt., for which annuities have been granted 
for a limited period is called the I. debt 1820. a. He 
. .Wrought for his house an i. woe Tennyson. Hence 
Irredeemability, Irredee*mableness, the qual- 
ity of being not redeemable. Irredee*mably adv, 

Irredentism (irfdemtiz’m). 1883. [See 
next and -ism.] The policy or programme of 
the Irredentists, 

Irredentist (iridemtist). 1882. [ad. It. 
irredentista, f. {jtalia) irredenta unredeemed, 
unrecovered (Italy).] In Italian politics (since 
1878), an adherent of the party which advocates 
the recovery and union to It^y of all Italian- 


speaking districts now subject to other coun- 
tries. Also attrib, as adj. 

Irreducible (irrdiw-sibT), a:. 1633. [Ir- 2 .] j 
I. That cannot be reduced to a desired form, ; 
state, condition, etc. b. spec. That cannot be | 
reduced to a simpler or more intelligible form 1 
1753- 2, Path. That cannot be reduced by ! 

treatment to a desired form or condition 1836. i 
3. Incapable of being reduced to a smaller 1 
number or amount i860. 4. Inrincible, ^ 

insuperable 1S58. i 

I. Fashions. .i. to rule Hallam. b. I, case (Alg.) : j 
that case of cubic equations where the root., appears i 
under an impossible or imaginary form, and yet is 
real Chambers. a. An i. tumour in the right groin I 
1S59. Hence Irrediicibrlity, Irredu’cibleness. 
Irreduxibly adv, var. Irredu'ctible a, (rare). 
Irreflection, -flexion (iri’fle‘kj3n). i86r. 
[Ir-2.] Want of reflection; unreflecting 
action or conduct. 

Irreflective (irzfle-ktiv), a. 1833. [Ir- 2.] 
Unreflecting, Hence Irrefl.e*ctive-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Irrefonnable(irffp‘jmabl),tf. 1609. [Ir- 2 .] 
I. Incapable of being reformed. 2. Incapable 
of alteration 1812. 

X, She was unteachable, L 1892. 

Irrefragable (ireffragabl), a. 1533. [ad. 

late L. irrefragabilis, f. ir- (IR- 2 ) 4. rejragari ; 
see -ABLE.] I. That cannot be refuted or 
disproved; incontrovertible, indisputable, un- 
deniable, 2. That cannot or must not be 
broken ; indestructible ; inviolable ; irresistible. 
Now rare, 1562. +3. Of persons : Obstinate, 

inflexible -1621. 

I. Alexander of Hales, the L Doctor Camden. An 
i. answer to the popular theories Stubbs. 3. He is i. 
in his humour Burton. Hence Irre-fragabi*Hty, 
Irxe'fragableness. irre’fragably adv. 
Irrefiraiig^ble (ir^frsemdgibT), a. 1719. [f. 
Ir- 2 4- Refrangible (iixeg. for refringiiU, 
after re fraction). "I i. That cannot or must not 
be broken; inviolable. 2. Optics, Not re- 
frangible; incapable of being refracted {mod.). 
Irrefutable (irzli^*tabT, ire'fi^ztabl), a, 
1620. [ad. L. irrefutahilis, f, zV- (iR- ') + 
rejutaiihs, f. refutare to Refute.] That 
cannot be refuted or disproved ; incontrover- 
tible, irrefragable. Hence Irrefutabi*Jity9 the 
quality of being i. Irrefutably adv, 
Irregenerate (iridge-ner^^), a. rare, 1657. 
[Ir-2.] Not regenerate; unregenerate. Hence 
flrregemeracy, t-genera’tion, unregenerate 
state. 

Irregular (ire'gizHai). [ME. irreguler{e^ 
a. OF, irreguler, ad. med.L. irregularis^ f. tr- 
(Ir-2) 4- L. regularis\ see Regular.] 

A. adj. Not regular. I. i. Of things : Not 

in conformity with rule or principle ; contrary 
to rule ; disorderly in action or conduct ; ano- 
malous, abnorm^ b. Unregulated ; 

morally disorderly. ? Ohs, 1608. 2. Of 

persons: Not conforming to rule, law, or 
moral principle ; lawless, disorderly ME. 3. 
Not of regular or symmetrical form ; unevenly 
placed 15S4. 4. In reference to time or motion : 

Unequal or uneven in continuance, occurrence, 
or succession. Hence of an agent: Doing 
something at irregular intervals or times. 1608. 

I, The efforts of their i. valour Gibbon. An i. order 
1894. b. I. appetite 1746, conduct 1804. 2. The i. 

and wild© Glendower Shaks. 3, Two i. rows of tall 
meagre houses Dickens. 4. I. breathing 1794. An 
i. attendant (mod.), 

n. Techn. senses. 1. Peel, Disqualified for 
ordination, or for exercise of clerical functions 
ME. 2. Gram, Inflected not according to the 
normal method. Said also of the inflexion. 161 1. 
3. Math, Having unequal sides 1700. 4* Bot, 

and Zool, a. Abnormal in form, b. Not sym- 
metrical or uniform in shape or arrangement ; 
spec, of a flower. Having the members of the 
samecycle (esp. the petals) unlike in form or size. 
1794. 5. Mil, Of troops : Not belonging to the 
established army organization ; not forming an 
organized military body^ 1856.^ 

, $• The Danes.. put the x. English levies to flight 
Freeman. 

B. sb, I. Gram. An irregular noun, verb, 

etc. (rare) 1611. 2. One not belonging to the 

regular body ; one not of the regular clergy ; 
an irregular practitioner, attendant, etc. 1534. 


b. Mil. A soldier not of the regular army ; 
usu. m pi. = irregular troops 1747. 

2. b. w 7 th this small company of iiregulars. .we 
sec out 1756. Hence Irre*gular-ly adv,, t*ness, 
irreguiarity (iregiz^ise-riti). ME. [a. F. 
irrigulariti, ad. med. L. trregulariias, f. irregu- 
laris', see -IT Y.] The quality or state of being 
irregular ; something that is irregular ; spec, in 
Eccl, Infraction of the rules as to entrance 
into or exercise of holy orders ; an impedi- 
ment or disqualification by which a person is 
debarred from ordination, exercise of clerical 
functions, or ecclesiastical advancement, 
firre’gulate, a. 1579. [ad. med.L. irregu- 
latus; seeiR--.] Unregulated ; irregular, dis- 
orderly -1650. So Irre*gulated a, rare, 1660 
Irre*giilate, v. 1600. [f. prec.] tf-ans. To 
render irregular ; to disorder, 
tlrre'gulotis, a. [f. Ir- 2 4- L. regula + 
-OUS.] Unruly, lawless, Cymb. IV. ii. 315. 
flrreje‘ctable, a. [Ir- 2.] That cannot be 
rejected, Boyle. 

f Iixela-psable, 1660. [Ir- 2 .] Not liable 
to relapse, H. More. 

Irrelate (irz'Ui-t), a. rare. 1845. [f. iR- 2 
4- L. relatus, refer re.'\ Not related, unrelated. 
Irrelation (irz'l^i'Jsn). 1848, [Ir- 2 .] Ab- 
sence of relation, want of connexion. 
Irrelative (iredativ), a. 1640. [f. Ir -2 4- 
Relative,] Not relative; uni elated, uncon- 
nected; hence, in Meiaph., without relations, 
absolute, b. Irrelevant 1649. c. Mus, (See 
quot.) 1811. 

It seems evident,_that they [colours, odours, etc.] 
have an absolute Being i. to Us Boyle. C. Irrelative, 
a term applied to any two chords which do not contain 
some sound common to both Busby. Hence Irre'la- 
tive-ly adv., -ness. 

Irrelevance (iredzVans). 1561. [Ir- 2 ; cf. 
Relevance, -ancy.] The fact or quality of 
being irrelevant; want of pertinence. Also 
with an and pi, 

A second i. foisted in upon the hack of the first 1872. 
So toedevancy 1592* 

Irrelevant (iredi'vant), a. 1786. [Ir- 2.] 
Not relevant or pertinent to the case ; that 
does not apply ; said orig. of evidence or argu- 
ments. 

No accumulation of facts can establish an 3 . con- 
clusion 1877. Hence Irredevantly adv, 

Irrelievable (iri'lfwab’l), tt. 1670. [Ir- 2 .] 
Not relievable, that cannot be relieved. 
Iixeligion (irili-dgon). 1592. [ad. L. ir- 
religionem, f. ir- (IR-^) + relzgionem,'] i. 
Want of religion ; hostility to or disregard of 
religious principles; irreligious conduct 1598. 
t2. A false or perverted religion -1655. Hence 
Irreli'gionist, one who supports or practises i. ; 
a professed opponent of religion. 

Lreligious (irzTi'dgos], a. 1561. [ad. L. 
irreligiosus, f. ir- (IR-^) + i-eligiosus RELIGI- 
OUS.] 1. Not religious; hostile to or without 
regard for religion ; ungodly. Also transf. of 
things. f 2. Believing in, practising, or per- 
taining to a false religion -1634. 

I. I. men, whose short prospects are filled with 
earth, and sen«;e, and mortal life Berkeley. 2. The 
issue of an I. Moore Shaks. Hence Irreli’gious-ly 
adv.f -ness. 

Irremeable (ire’mziab’l, irf-m^iabT), a, 

1569. [ad, L. irremeabilis, f. ir- (IR-^) + 
remeare to go back, f, re- 4- meare; see -ABLE. 
Cf. permeable.^ Admitting of no return. 

The dark i. way Pore. Hence Iire'meably adv. 
Irremediable (ir/mrdiabd), a. 1533. [ad. 
L. irremediahilis\ see Ir-^ and Remediable.] 
Not remediable; that does not admit of remedy, 
cure, or correction ; irreparable. 

A person of a desperate fortune, i.and irrecoverable 
Jer. Taylor. Hence Irreme’diableness. Irre- 
me'diably adv, 1601. 

Irremissible (iriini’sib’l), a. Also erron^ 
t-able. ME. [a. F. irremissible, ad. L. irremis- 
sibilis; see iR- 2 and Remissible.] Not remis- 
sible; for or of which there can be no remission. 

An irremissable sin Hales, annual Tribute 1728. 
Hence Irremissibi’lity, Irremi'ssibleness, the 
quality or condition of being i. Irremi'SSibly adv. 
flrremi’ssion. 1631. [Ir- 2,] Non- remission, 
Irrembssive, ^r. 1817, [Ir- 2 .] Unremitting, 
'i lrremi'ttable, a, rare, 1587. [Ir- 2.] » 
Irremissible --1635. 
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Irremovable (irimw'yabl), a. (sd,) 1597. 
[Ir- 2 .] I. Not removable; not subject to 
removal; permanent 1598. fz. Immovable, 
inflexible {hf. and jf^.) -1822. 3. sd. One 

whose position is permanent 1848. Hence Ir- 
removabi'lity, “mo’vableness, -mo'vably adv. 
Irremumerabie, a, rare. 1623. [Ir- 2,] 
That cannot be remunerated or paid, 
f Irrenowmed, a. [Ir- 2.] Unrenowned. 
Spenser. 

Irrepair (ir^'peau). rare. 1822. [Ir- 2.] s= 
Disrepair. 

Irreparable (ire*parab’l), a. ME. [a. F. 
irriparabUf ad. L. irrefarabilis ; see IR- 2 and 
Reparable.] Not reparable; that cannot be 
rectified, remedied, or made good, 

I. is the losse, and patience Saies, it is past her cure 
Shaks. Irre-parabi’lity, Irrejparableness. Ir> 
re'parably adzf, var. Irrepai*rable (now rare). 
Irrepealable (iriprlabU), tz. 1633. [Ir- 2.] 
Incapable of being repealed or annulled; ir- 
revocable.^ 

Let. this inhibitory Statute .stand.. 1 . 1642. Irre- 
pealabi’lity, Irrepeadableness. Iirepeadably 

adv, 

Irrepemtant, tz. rare. 1573. [Ir-S.] Not 
repentant ; impenitent. So Irrepemtance 
{rare), non-repentance. Irrepemtantly adv. 

Irreplaceable (iri‘pli=^*sab*i),tz. 1807. 

Not replaceable ; that cannot be replaced. 
Irrepleviable (iriple’viab^l), a. 1543. [ad. 
med.L. irrepleviabilis\ see IR- 2 and Reple vi- 
able.] Law, — next. 

Irreplevisable (ir/ple-vizabT), a. 1621. 
[f. Ir -2 + Reple VIS able.] Law. Not re- 
plevisable; that cannot be replevied or delivered 
on sureties. 

Irreprehensible (ireprihemsib’l), a. Now 
rare., ME. [ad. late L. irreprehensibilis\ see 
Ir- 2 and Reprehensible.] Not reprehensi- 
ble or blameworthy; irreproachable. Hence 
Irreprehe'nsibleness. Irreprehemsibly adv. 
Irrepresentable (ireprizemtabl), a. 1673. 
[Ir- 2.] Incapable of representation. 

Progressive actions, as such, are i. by painting 
Be Quincey. ^ Hence Irrepresemtableness. 
Irrepressible (iri'pre’sibl), a. {sb.) 1818. 
[f. Ir-* + Repress + -ible.j i. Not repres- 
sible; that cannot be repressed, restrained, or 
put down. (Of persons, often Joe.) a. sb. An 
irrepressible person 1890. 

1. The . . uproar of the i. undergraduates 1 879. Irre- 
pressibPlity, -pre'ssibleness. Irrepre’ssibly 
adv, 

Irrepre'SSive, a. 1856. [Ir- 2.] « prec. 
Irreproachable (irijprJu'tJab’l), a. 1634. 
[a. F. irriprochable\ seelR-'^and Reproach- 
ABLE.] Not reproachable ; free from blame, 
faultless. 

An exact and i. Piece of Architecture Evelyn. 
Hence Irreproachabi'lity, Irreproa^chable- 
ness, the quality of being i. Irreproaxhably adv. 
Irreprovable (ir/pr^-vab’i), a. 1504. 
[Ir-*.] I. Not reprovable; blameless, ir- 
reproachable. Now rare. ta. That cannot 
be disproved ; irrefutable -1646. Hence Ir- 
reprowableness. Irrepro*vably adv. 
Irreption (ire'pjon). 1598. [ad. late L. 

Creeping or stealing in. 

Irreptitiotis (irepti’Jas), a. 1673. [f. L. 
irrept-^ irrepere to creep in or on + -OUS.] 
Characterized by creeping in or having crept 
in, esp. into a text. 

tlrrc'putable, a. 1709. [Ir- 2.] Not repu- 
table -1749. 

Irresilient (ir/z-, iii'srlient), a. [Ir- 2 .] 
Non-resilient ; that does not spring back or 
rebound. H. Spencer. 

Irresistance (iri'zi’stS.ns). 1643. [Ir- 2.] 
Absence of resistance ; non-resistance. 
Irresistible (ir^zi*stib’l), a. {sb.) Also 
f-ahle, 1597. [ad. late L. irresisiibilis, f. tr- 
+ restsiere; see -IBLE.] i. Not resisti- 
ble ; too strong, weighty, or fascinating to be 
resisted. fa. Not to be resisted lawfully. 
Prynne, 3, sb. An irresistible person 1774. 

I. That Heroic, that Renown’d, Irresistible Samson 
Milt. The power of opinion is i. Gibbon. Irresis- 
tibPUty, Irresi'stibleneas. IrresPstibly adv. 
flrre^'stless, a. 1669. [Err on. blending of 
irresistible and resistless.'] Resistless, irresisti- 
ble -1796, 


Irresoluble (ire-zdl‘«b’l), a. 1646. [ad. 
L. irresolubilis; see Ir-* and RESOLUBLE.] 

1. Incapable of being resolved into elements; 
indissoluble ; insoluble 1666. 2. Incapable of 
being loosened and dispelled or relieved 1646. 
3. Incapable of being solved 1868. 

2. With many moe almost i. scruples Gaule. Hence 
Irre'solubleness, the quality of being I 
Irresolute (ire-2oTi«t), a. 1573. [ad. L. 
irresolutus\ see Ir-* and Resolute.] fi. 
Not resolved ; left ambiguous or obscure --1603. 
a. Unresolved as to a course of action. Also 
fiS' ^ 579 - 3. Wanting in resolution ; infirm 

of purpose ; vacillating 1600. 

2.^ I. what part to take Franklin. 3. Cicero.. was 
i., timid, and inconsistent J. H. Newman. Hence 
Irre*solute-ly adv.^ -iiess. 

Irresolution (irezJli«*j3n). 1592. [prob. 
a. F, irresolution, f. zV- (Ir- 2 ) + resolution.] 
Want of resolution, fi. The condition of not 
having arrived at a settled opinion on some 
subject; uncertainty, doubt. With pi. An 
instance of this. -1813, 3. The condition of 

being irresolute ; indecision of character ; vacil- 
lation, With an and pi. An instance of this. 
1601. 

2. His i. of mind, .induced him to listen to the 
suggestions of the French ambassadors 1823. 

Etresolvable (ir^^^TvabT), a. 1660. [Ir- 2.] 
Not resolvable, i. Incapable of being solved. 
2. That cannot be resolved into elements or 
parts 1785. 3, That cannot be disentangled 

1886. 

2. /. nebulae^ nebulae that cannot be resolved into 
stars by telescopic examination. Hence Iiresolva* 
bi'lity, IrresoTvableness. 
f IrresoTved, ^z. 1621. [Ir- 2.] Not resolved; 
not settled in opinion ; undecided ; irresolute 
-1864. Hence IrresoTvedly adv. 
Irrespective (irikpe-ktiv), a. and adv, 
[Ir- 2 .] Not respective. fi, Disiespectful 

-1654. 3. Characterized by disregard of 

particular persons or circumstances. Now 
rare. 1650. 3. Existing or considered without 
respect or regard to something else ; indepen- 
dent of 1694. b. Now chiefly advb. ; = Irre- 
spectively. Const, 1839. 

2. He. .oversteps, in his Lzeal, every decency and 
every ri^ht opposed to his course Coleridge. 3. A 
speculative interest, which is i. of all practical con- 
siderations Buckle. 

Irrespectively (iri’spe’ktivli), adv. 1624. 
[f.prec. + -LY^.] ti. Disrespectfully. Featly. 
fa. In a manner showing disregard of particu- 
lar persons or circumstances -1716. 3. With- 
out regard to other things; independently 
1648. 

3. Prosperity, considered absolutely and L, is better 
and more desirable than adversity South. 

Ifrespirable (ir/spoioTabl, ire*spirab’l), a. 
1822. [f. Ir-2 + Respirable, or a. F.] Not 
respirable ; unfit for respiration. 
Irresponsible (irisp^-nsib’l), a. Also 
t-able. 1648. [f. Ir-2 + Responsible. Cf. 
F, irresponsable^ i. Not responsible; not 
answerable for conduct or actions ; not liable 
to be called to account ; incapable of legal 
responsibility. Also, Acting or done without 
a sense of responsibility, a. Insolvent 1890. 

They left the crown.. perfectly i. Burke.^ The 
prisoner was idiotic and L 1890. Irresponsibility, 
Irrespo’nsibleness, Irresponsibly adv. 
Irresponsive (iri'sp^msiv), a. 1846. [Ir- 2.] 
Not responsive ; not responing to a force or 
stimulus ; giving no answer to a question or 
inquiry. Hence Irrespo’nsiveness. 
Itrestrainable (iristr^-nab’l), a. 1643. 
[Ir-*.] Not restrainable ; that cannot be held 
in check. Hence Irrestrainably adv. 
Irrestfscitable, a. ' [Ir- 2.] Not resusci- 
table; that cannot be restored to life. Carlyle. 
Irretention (iri'te*nj9n). [Ir- 2.] Lack of 
retention; irretentiveness. De Quincey. 
Irretentive (iritemtiv), <z. 1749. [IR-^,] 
Not retentive; lacking the power of retention. 
Hence Irrete'ntiveness, 

Irretraceable (irAr^i'sabl), a. 1847. 
[Ir-*.] That cannot be retraced, 
toetractile (irilrse-ktil, -toil), a. [Ir- 2.] 
Not retractile; incapable of being drawn back. 
H. Spencer. i 

Irretrievable (ir^’trz-vabT), a. 1695. [Ir- 2.] 


IRRISIBLE 

That cannot be retrieved ; irrecoverable; ir- 
reparable. 

The i. decline of his brother’s health Gibbon. Irre* 
trievabi'lity, Irretrie’vableness, Irretrie*v- 
ably adv, 

tlixetu'mable, a. 1563. [f. Ir- 2 + Return 
V. + -ABLE.] That cannot be turned back ; 
admitting of no return -1600. 

Irrevea*lable, a. [Ir- 2.] That cannot be 
revealed. So Irxevea'lably adv. (Diets.) 
Irreverence (irewerens). ME. [ad. L. zV- 
reveretitia. f. irreverentem ; see -ENCE,] i. 
The fact or quality of being irreverent; dis- 
respect to a person or thing held sacred or 
worthy of honour. b. with an and pi. An 
instance of this 1744. condition of not 

being reverenced. CLARENDON. 

Irreverend. (irewerend), a. 15^6. [Ir- 2 .] 
I. Not reverend ; unworthy of veneration 1748. 
1)2. Formerly confused with Irreverent. 

as. I. Gesture or Behaviour Grindal. Irre*ver- 
endly adv. 

Irreverent (irewerent), a. Also 
1494. [ad. L. in-, irreverentem, f. in-, ir- (IR- *) 
4 reuerentetn., revereri to Revere. Cf. F. 
irreverent. In OF. reverent represented L. 
reverendus*, whence sense i.] ti.= Irrever- 
END. Fabyan. a. Not reverent; wanting in 
reverence; showing disrespect to a sacred or 
venerable person or thing 1550. 

2. Th’ i. Son Of him who built the Ark Milt. P.L. 
XII. loi. The i. irony of Mephistopheles B. Taylor, 
Irreverently adv. 

irreversible (iifvousib'l), a. Also f-able. 
1625. [Ir-*.] That cannot be reversed, i. 

I That cannot be undone, repealed, or annulled; 
i irrevocable. a. That cannot be turned back- 
wards, upside down, or in the opposite direction 
1821. 

1. The irreversable Decree of Fate 1728. Irrever- 
sibility, IrreveTsibleness. IrreveTsibly 

Irrevocable (ire*v^kab’l), a. Also Hrrevo*- 
kable. ME. [ad. L. irrevocabihs, f. ir- (IR- *) 
4 revocabilis, f. revocare. Irrevokable follows 
Eng. revoke,] That cannot be recalled. i. 
That cannot be called, brought, fetched, or 
taken back ; that is beyond recovery, a. That 
cannot be revoked, repealed, annulled, or un- 
done; unalterable, irreversible. (The prevail- 
ing sense.) 1490. 

^ I. The i. yesterday Kingsley. 2. Bi the sentence 
irreuocahle of theym [the gods] Caxton. Irrc'VO- 
cabi'lity, Irrewocableness, Irrevocably adv. 
Irrevoluble (ire*vt 3 (li«bT), a. rare. 1641. 
[f. Ir -2 4 Re VOLUBLE, ad. L. revolubilis.] 
That has no finite period of revolution ; of in- 
finite circuit. 

The datelesse and i. Circle of Eternity Milt. 
Irrigable (rngab’l), a. 1844. [f. L. irrigare] 
see -BLE.] Capable of being irrigated. 

Irrigate (i'rig^s’t), v. 1615. [t. L. irrigate, 
irrigare, f. ir- (IR- 4 rigare to w^ater.] i. 
trans. To supply with moisture ; to moisten, 
wet. 3, spec. To supply (land) with water by 
means of channels or streams passing through 
it; to water. (The prevailing sense.) 1623. 
b. Med. To supply (a part, a wound, etc.) 
with a constant flow or sprinkling of some 
liquid, for cooling, cleansing, or disinfecting 
1876. To refresh or make fruitful as 

with moisture 1686. 

2. Country.. artificially irrigated by a network of 
canals Yeats. 

Irrigation (irig^Jbn). 1612. [ad. L. irri- 
gationem ; see prec.J The action of supplying 
or fact of being supplied with moisture ; spec. 
the action of supplying land with water by 
means of channels or streams. Also attrib. 

The Sixth Helpe of Ground is by . . I. Bacon. 
Irrigator (rrigeitoi). 1829, [a. late L.] 

1. One who or that which irrigates, a. Med. 
A contrivance for irrigating (sense 2 b) 1887. 
Iniguous (iri*gi«i3s), a. Now rare. 1651. 
[f. L. irriguust f. ir- (IR-^) 4 riguus watered, 

1. stem of rigareP) i. Irrigated ; moistened, 
wet ; esp, of a region or tract of land : well- 
watered, moist, watery. 3, Having the quality 
of irrigating; watering, bedewing 1684. 

X. The flourie lap Of som i. Valley Milt. P.L. iv. 
2SS* a- A lordly river , . Through the meadows sinuous, 
wandered i, Clough. Hence Irrl*guousness. 
flrrisible (irrzib’l), a. [ad. late L. irrisi- 
bilist i, irridere.] Ridiculous. A. Campbell. 
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Inision (iri-jan). Now rare or arch. 1506. 

[ad. L, irrisionem, £ irridere.l The action of ^ 
laughing at a person or thing in dension or 
contempt; mockery. 

Appellatives of scome, or L Jer. Taylor. 

Indsor (irsl'spi). rare. 1739. [a, L. ; see 
prec.] I- One who laughs at another; a 
mocker, a. ZqoI. A bird of the genus Irrisor 
or family Irrisoridx^ so called from their cry ; 
a wood-hoopoe. Hence Irri'sory a. 

Irritability (i ritabrliti). 1755. [ad. L. 

irriiahilitas^ f. irritabilis ; see next and 
-ITY.I The quality or state of being irritable. 

I. The quality or state of being easily an- 
noyed or excited to anger ; proneness to 
vexrtion or annoyance ; petulance 1791. a. 
Path. Of a bodily organ or part : The con- 
dition of being excessively or morbidly exci- 
table or sensitive to the contact or action of any- 
thing 1785. 3. Physiol, and BioU The capacity 
of being excited to vital action (e.g. motion, 
contraction, nervous impulse, etc.) by the ap- 
plication of an external stimulus ; a property of 
living matter or protoplasm in general, and 
esp. of certain organs or tissues of animals and 
plants, particularly^ muscles and nerves 1755. 

I. The gloomy i. of his [ J ohnson’s] existence Boswell, 

Irritable (i*ritabl), a. 1662. [ad. L. irrita- 
bzliSf f. irrztare; see -BLE.] Capable of being 
irritated ; susceptible of irritation, i. Readily 
excited to anger or impatience; easily ruffled 
or annoyed. 3. Readily excited to action; 
highly responsive to stimulus ; (of a bodily 
organ or part), Excessively or morbidly exci- 
table or sensitive (see Irritate v.^ 3) 1791. 3. 
Physiol, and Biol, Capable of being excited to 
vital action by the application of some physical 
stimulus; said esp, of muscles and nerves, as 
subject respectively to contraction and to 
motor or sensory impulse under the influence 
of the proper external forces 1793. 

I. His ill health made him more suspicious and i. 
than ever Elphinstone. Hence iTXitably adzr, 
Tnitament. Now rare or Obs. 1634. [ad, 
L. irritainentum a provocative; see Irritate 
z/.i and -KENT.] Something that excites or 
provokes an action, feeling, or state ; a provo- 
cative, an incentive ; an irritant. 

Irritancy 1 (rritansi). 1831. [f. Irritant 
a.^; see -anCV.] Irritating quality or charac- 
ter; irritation. 

I*rritancy 2 . 16S1. [f. Irritant ^r. 2 ; see 
-ANCr.] Potn,, Civil, and Sc. Law. The fact 
of rendering, or condition of being rendered, 
null and void. 

Irritant (i*ritant), a.l and sb, 1636. [ad. 
L. irritantem, irritare IRRITATE 

A. adj, f I. That irritates or stirs up; excit- 
ing, provocative. 3. Causing irritation, physi- 
cal or (rarely) mental ; irritating 1828. 

z. I. poisons 1834. I. or factious opposition 1885. 

B, sb. An irritant substance, body, or agency; 
in Path, a poison, etc. which produces irrita- 
tion; in Physiol, and Biol, anything that 
stimulates an organ to its proper vital action. 
Also fig. 1802. 

fig, A ;jersecution which pinches, hut does not 
s^press, is merely an i., and not an absorbent Helps, 

I*rritant, a. 2 1592. [ad. L. irritantem^ 
irritare Irritate v.^] Pam., Civil, and Sc, 
Law, Rendering null and void. 

The States elected Henry Duke of Anjowe for their 
Hng, with this clause i, ; That if hee did violate any 
point of his oath, the people should owe him no alle- 
geance Hayward. 

Irritate (i*rit<fit), v,^ 1531. [f. L. irriiat-, 
irritare to incite, excite, provoke,] fi. traits. 
To stir up, excite, provoke (a person, etc.) to 
some action. Const, to, into, or inf, -1841. 
fb. To stir up, give rise to (an action, feeling, 
etc.) ; to heighten, aggravate -1824. 3. To 

exasperate, provoke ; to vex, fret, annoy 1598. 
3. Path. To excite (a bodily organ or part) to 
morbid action, or to abnormal condition; to 
produce irritation in 1674. 4. Physiol, and 

Bwl, To stimulate (an organ of an animal or 
plant) to some characteristic action or condi- 
tion, as motion, contraction, or nervous im- 
pulse 1803. 

j. C^d maketh the Spirits vigorous, and irritateth 
e ^*’ drink irritates quarrels 

Sir T, Herbert, a. Dismiss the man, nor i. the god 
Pope. 4. Irritating the soles, hy tickling or other- 


wise CiRPESTER. So tl'iritate ppL a, irritated. , 
Trritatedly, luritatingly advs. 
iTiitate, a- 1605. [i* L- irritat--, irritare 
to make void, f. irritus invaJid ; see Isrite a.j 
Pom,, Civil, and Sc. Law, irans. To render { 
void, nullify; = Defeat v, 5. 

Mtation (irit^-Joa). 1589. [ad. L. irrita- 
tionem.'\ The action of irritating, or condition 
of being irritated. f i. The action of stirring 
up or provoking to activity; incitement -1859, 

2. Exasperation, provocation, vexation, annoy- 
ance 1703. 3, Path, (and Med.) Excitement 

of a bodily part or orgait to excessive sensitive- 
ness or morbid action; the resulting condition 
1685. Physiol, axid Biol. The inducement 
of some vital action or condition (as motion, 
contraction, or nervous impulse) in an organ, 
tissue, etc. of au animal or plant by application 
of a stimulus 1794. 

1. The whole b^y of the arts and sciences com- 
poses one vast machinery for the i. and development 
of the human intellect De Quincey. 2. Jacobinism 
which arises from penury and 1. Burke. 

Irritative (i-nbeitiv), a. 1686. [f. as Irri- 
tate v.^ + -IVE.I I. Having the quality of 
stirring up or exciting to action ; no w in Physiol. 
or Biol. Having the property of stimulating to 
vital action. 3. Tending to irritate; annoying 
1878. 3. Path, Characterized by or accom- 

panied with irritation of the system or of some 
organ 1807. 

3. I. fever 1807, conditions of the bone 1873. 

Irritatory (rrit^itori, -atari), a, [f. as prec. 
4 - -ORY.] Irritative. Hales. 
flrrite, a. Also irrit, 1482. [ad. L. irritus 
\ invalid, f. zV- (Ir- 2) + ratus established, valid.] 

I Void, of no effect -1741^. 

I flrrite, v, 1450. [a. F. irriter."] = Irritate 
I -1661. 

Irrorate (rror^^t), a, 1826. [ad. L. trro- 
\ ratus bedewed.] Irrorated (see next 2). 
Irrorate (iior^^t), v, 1623. [f, L. irrorat-y 
irrorare, £ ir- (IR- ^) + rorare to drop dew, f. 
ros, roremL\ fi. irans. To wet or sprinkle as 
with dew; to bedew, besprinkle; to moisten 
-1676. 3. Zool., esp. Eniom, In pa, pple, 

= sprinkled minutely {yssith dots) 1843. 
irroration (irorJ^i’jan). 1623. [f. Irrorate 
V,'] f I. A sprinkling or wetting as with dew ; 
a moistening -1784. 3. Zool, A sprinkling of 
minute dots or spots of colour 1843. 
Inrotational (ir^utii-Jon^), tz. 1875. [Ir-2 .] 
Dynamics. Not rotational; characterized by 
absence of rotation; said of fluid motion. 
Imibrical (irw-brikal), a. 1846. [Ir- 2.] 
Not rubrical ; contrary to the rubric. 
flTTUgate, V, 1566. [£ L. irrugat-, irru- 
gare, £ ir- (IR-*) + rugare, f. ruga a wrinkle.] 
traTis. To wrinkle. So f Trrugation. 

Irrupt (irz7*pt), v. rare. 1855. [f. L. irrtipt-., 
irrumpere, £ ir- (IR- + rumpereC^ 1, irans. 
To break into. a. intr. To burst in, break in, 
make an jmiption 1886. 

Irruption (ir 27 ‘pf 5 n). 1533. [ad. L. irrup- 
tionem ; see prec.] i. The action of bursting 
or breaking in; a violent entry, inroad, in- 
cursion, or invasion, esp. of a hostile force or 
tribe, Ha. Confused with Eruption. 

I. As if Nature made recompence for the irruptions 
of the seas Holland. 2. Vesuvius had lately made 
a terrible lLuttrell. Feverish Irruptions Arbuthnot, 

Irruptive (ir2?*ptiv), a. 1593, [f. as Irrupt 
+ -IVE.] Making or tending to irruption. 
Irvingite ( 5 ‘jvigsit). 1836. [£ surname 

Irving + -ITE.] A member of a religious body 
founded about 1835 on the basis of principles 
promulgated by Edward Irving (1792-1834), 
a minister of the Church of Scotland, settled 
in London, and excommunicated in 1833, (Th e 
body itself assumes the title of Catholic Apostolic 
Church.) Also attrib. or adJ, So iTvingism. 
Is (iz), V. 3 sing. pres, indie, of vb. Be, q.v. 
Is-: see Iso-. 

-is (-ys), ME. and esp. Sc. var, of the gram- 
matical inflexion -es, -s, of the gen. sing., and 
the pi. of sbs., and of the 3rd pers. sing, of 
verbs. In MSS. sometimes treated as a sepa- 
rate word or element. 

My Lord of Caunterbury is avis and agreement 1456. 
Isabel (i*zabel). 1828. [a. F. isahelle « 
Isabella.] i. =* Isabella 1. a. A small 


variety of the Pouter pigeon; so called from its 
colour 1867. 3. A X. Amer. grape. Longf. 

Isabella (izabeda), a, (sb.) 1600. [From 

the name Isabella, Fr. IsabellelX i. Greyish 
}eIlow; light buff. Also used as sh. (Not 
assoc, w. the Archduchess Isabella and the 
Siege of Ostend, 1601-1604-) 3. Applied to 

varieties of fruits ; a. A kind of peach, b. A 
species of N. Amer. grape {Hits Labrusca) 
with large fruit, sometimes purple, often green 
and red. 1664. 

Isabelline (izabedin, -sin), a. 1859. [f. 

prec. 4- -ine.] Of an Isabella colour, greyish 
yellow. 

Isagoge(3isagJ'u*d3z‘, -gdu'gz). 1652. [a. L.. 
a. Gr, ucrayarflj introduction, f. ds + aycoyr) 
leading.] An introduction. 

IsagOgic (3isag^'d3ik), a. {sb.) 1828. [ad. 
L. isagogicus, a. Gr. ; see prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Isagoge ; intro- 
ductory to any branch of study. 

The formal, introductory or i., studies 18S7. 

B. sb. (usu. in pi. isagogics). Introductory 
studies; esp. that part of theology which is 
introductory to exegesis 1864. 

So *|'Isago‘gical a, introductory 1529. 

I^gon, -ic, erron. forms of ISOGON, -ic. 
Isapostolic (rissep^st^dik), a. i860, [f. 
eccl. Gr. laaTToarohos equal to an apostle 4 - 
-IC.] Equal to, or contemporary with, the 
apostles ; a name given in the Greek Church to 
bishops consecrated by the apostles, and to 
other persons eminent in the primitive church. 

Isat-, an element derived from L. isatis (Gr. 
loans) woad, used in Chem, to form the name 
of ISATIN, etc. 

Isatic (risas’tik) otfzTf, CsHjNOs (= isatin + H.^O) ; 
the salts of which are Isatates (si'sSt^'ts). Tsa±yde 
(fisatliyd), a substance bearing the same relation to 
isatin that indigo-white bears to indigo-blue, being 
formed from it by the addition of one atom of hydrogen. 

Isatin (ai'satin). Also -ine. 1845. [f. L. 
isatis, a. Gr. ladus the plant woad, whence a 
blue dye is obtained 4 * -in ^.] Chem. A crystal- 
line, reddish-orange substance (CgHsNOs), of 
brilliant lustre, obtained from indigo by oxida- 
tion. 

-isation, freq. var. of -ization. 

Isatis (9i ’satis). 1774. [from some northern 
native name.] The white or Arctic fox, Canis 
Ic^opus. 

ficariot (iskEe-ri^c). 1581. {jad.lj. Iscariota, 
a. Gr. *lffKapiLn^5, ?ad. Heb. ish-q' riyoth man 
of Kerioth (a place in Palestine).] The sur- 
name of Judas, the disciple who betrayed Jesus 
Christ. Hence, = an accursed traitor. Also 
attrib. Hence Iscario’tic, -ical a, of or relat- 
ing to Judas Iscariot. 

Isctiiadic (iskii^’dik), a. 1727. [ad. L. 
ischiadicus, a. Gr. lcrxjci.UK6s, f, ia^ids, Icrx^uS- 
pain in the hip, £ lagLOv hip-joint. J Of or per- 
taining to the ischium; ischiatic. So rschial ^z. 

Iscbiatic (iski,se’tik), a. 1656. [ad. med.L. 
ischiaticus, altered from ischiadicus (see prec.).] 
I. Of or pertaining to the ischium or hip; 
sciatic 1741. 3. Affected with sciatica. 

Iscbio- (hskw), ad. Gr. Icrxto-, comb. f. 
Icrx^oy Ischium, with sense ‘ pertaining to or 
connecting the ischium and , . as iscbio- 
re’ctal, etc. 

Hence also Iscbio-ca’psular a,, relating to 
or connected with the ischium and the capsular 
ligament of the hip-joint. Ischio’cerite [Gr. 
/eSpas horn], Zool. the third joint of a fully 
developed antenna of a crustacean. Ischio’po- 
dits sb. [Gr, ttovs, iro 5 - foot], Zool. the third 
joint of a fully developed limb of a crustacean, 
(llscliium (i-ski^m). PI. isebia (erron. 
t-ias). 1646. [L., a. Gr. taxiov hip-joint ; later 
as now used.] The lowest of the three parts of 
the'^7j innominatum, the bone on which the 
body rests when sitting. 

Ischiiretic (iskiure*tik). 1706. [f. Gr. 

to suffer from retention of urine; cf. 
next and diuretic.'] A. adj. Having the property 
of curing ischuria. B. sb. A medicine that cures 
ischuria. 

I] Isclliiria (iskiua'ria) , Also ischury (i -skiu- 
ri). 1673. [L. ischuria, a. Gr. i<rxoup(a reten- 
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tion of urine, f. to hold + ovpoyj] Diffi- 

culty in passing urine, due either to suppres- 
sion or retention. Hence IschuTic a, 

Ise, I’se, dial, or arch, abbrev. of / s/iall or 
/ is ( = 1 am). 

-ise freq. spelling of -IZE, q. v. 

-ise suffix of sbs., repr. OF. -zV^, properly 
: — L. -liia, but also, in words of learned forma- 
tion, put for L, -icia, ~icium, •itium. 

Hence it became a living suffix, forming ab- 
stract sbs. of quality, state, or function, as in 
couard-ise^ gatllard-ise, etc. In the words 
from L., -ise was subseq. changed in F. to -ice, 
as in justice, service, in which form the suffix 
mostly appears in Eng. 

Isentppic : see Iso-. 

Isetllionic (oisz^iip-nik), a. 1838. [f. Iso- 
4 - EthioniC.] Chem. In isethionic acid, a 
monobasic^ acid, C2H0SO4, formed by boiling 
ethionic acid with water. Hence Ise*thionate. 
Istl (ij). Sc. 1375. [f. ish vb. (ME. and 
later Sc., a. OF. issir : — L. exire to go out).] 
a. Exit, as in zs/i and entry. b. Expiry of a 
legal term. 

-ish^, a suffix forming adjs., of Com.Teut. 
origin ; cogn. w. Gr. -kxk-os dim. suffix of sbs. 
Sometimes syncopated to -sh (spelt also -ck)\ 
in Sc. -ish becomes -is and -s. Old forma- 
tions have vowel-mutation, as English (cf. ; 
Angle], French (cf. Fraztk), Welsh (cf, Wales). \ 
X. In OE. and the cognate langs., chiefly forming 
gentile adjs. from national names; e.g. British (OE. 
Brittisc), English (O E. Englisc, Sc. ilngUs), Scottish, 
Scotch (OE, Scyttisc', Sc. \Scottis, later Scots], 
etc. 2. Added to other shs., with the sense ‘Of 
or belonging to a person or thing, of the nature 
or character of These were not numerous in OE., 
but in later times the ending is common, chiefly in a 
derogatory sense, ‘ Having the (objectionable) quali- 
ties of*; as in apish, currish, womanish, etc. Also 
from^ names of things, with sense ‘ Of the nature of, 
tending tOi*, as bookish, freakish, etc. ; or from other 
parts of speech, as stand-ojffish, etc. 3. Added to 
adjs. with the sense * Of the nature of, approaching 
the quality of, somewhat’; e.g. bluish {a 1400), 
blackish {a etc. Now, in colloq. use, possible 
with nearly all monosyllabic adjs., and some others, 
e.g. brightish, loudish, narrowish, etc. 4. Added to 
names of hours of the day or numbers of years to 
denote : Round about, somewhere near. 

Hence advs. in •ishly and sbs. in •ishness* 

-istl 2, a suffix of vbs., repr. F. -iss-, ex- 
tended stem of vbs. in -ir, e.g.pbrir, perissant. 
The F, -tss- originated in the L. -isc- of incep- 
tive vbs. Examples are abolish, blemish, nour- 
ish, vanish, etc. See also Admonish, etc. 
Isluiiael (i*Jm<5|el, i’Jme-). [Heb. proper 
name ; = ‘ God will hear ’.] Proper name of the 
son of Abraham by Hagar ; hence. An outcast ; 
one ‘ whose hand is against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him ' (Gen, xvi. 12), 
one at war with society 1899. 

Hence Tshmaelite (a descendant of I., as 
the Arabs claim to be) ; fig. = Ishmael ; Ish- 
maelitic (-rtik), I'shmaelitisli (-ai-tij), adjs. 
Isiac (oi'si^k, i’siak). 1694. [ad. L. ikacus, 
a. Gr. l(naK6s, f. Isis.'] A. adj. Of or relating 
to Isis, the principal goddess of ancient Egyp- 
tian mythology 1740. B. sb, A priest or 
worshipper of Isis. 

I. table, a copper tablet, now in Turin, containing 
figures of Egyptian deities with Isis in the middle. 
Hence Isiacal (aisai'akal) a, 1613. 

Isicle, isi(c)kle, obs. ff. Icicle. 

Isidorian (isido»*rian), a. 1882. [f. Isido- 
rus proper name; see -ian.] Of or pertaining 
to Isidorus or Isidore; spec, to St. Isidore, 
archbishop of Seville 600-636, author of several 
historical and cccl. works, and of twenty books 
of Origines or Etymologies. 

In the Middle Ages his name was attached to 
various other works, particularly to a collection of 
canons and decretals. « 

Isinglass (oi*zigglas). 1528. [Said to be a 
corruption of an obs. Du. huisenhlas, Ger. 
hausenblase isinglass, lit. ' sturgeon’s bladder ' ; 
see Hausen and Huso.] i. A whitish, semi- 
transparent, and very pure form of gelatin, 
obtained from the sounds or air-bladders of 
some freshwater fishes, esp. the sturgeon; 
used for making jellies, for clarifying liquors, 
etc. Also extended to similar substances made 
from hides, hoofs, etc. a. A name given to 
mica, from its resembling in appearance some 


kinds of isinglass 1747. 3. attrib. and Comb., 

as i. glue, szze\ i.-stone, mica 1688. 

Islam (i'slam, i'z-, islaun). 1613. [a. Arab. 
isldm lit. ‘resignation, surrendering (to God)', 
inf. noun of aslamai) The religious system of 
Mohammed, Mohammedanism; the body of 
Mohammedans or Mussulmans, the Moham- 
medan world 1818. tb. An orthodox Moham- 
medan -1814. 

Poor faint smile Of dying I. Shelley. Hence 
Islamic (islas’mik, isla*mik), Islami'tic adjs. Mo- 
hammedan, Moslem. I’slamism, Mohammedanism, 
Tslamite, a Mohammedan ; also attrib. X'Slam- 
ize V. to convert or conform to Mohammedanism ; 
also inir. 

Island (oMsnd), sb. [OE. igland (legland), 
Hand, a compound of OE. ieg, ig ‘isle’ + 
Land. The simple form ieg corresponded to 
Gothic type ^ahwio, aujb, a substantivized fern, 
of an adj. derived from /zAze/jj ' water ’ (OE. /a), 
with sense of ‘ watery ‘ watered and hence 
* watered place, meadow, island *. The ordi- 
nary ME. and early mod. Eng. form was 
Hand, yland. In 15th c. the first part of the 
word began to be assoc, w. He, yle (of Fr. 
origin); and when He was spelt isle, Hand 
erron. followed it as isle-land, island.') i. A 
piece of land completely surrounded by water. 
(Formerly including a peninsula, a place insu- 
lated at high water or during floods, or begirt 
by marshes.) b. = Isle sb. i b. 1535. fc. In 
full, island of ice : an iceberg, or the like -1769. 
3. transf. Something resembling an island in 
position; an elevated piece of land surrounded 
by marshland ; a piece of woodland surrounded 
by prairie; a block of buildings [= L. insula] 
1620. b. Anat. A detached or insulated 
portion of tissue or group of cells, entirely sur- 
rounded by parts of a different structure; I. of 
Eeil, the central lobe of the cerebrum 1879. 
c. = Refuge sb. 2 b. 1876. 3* 1613. 

^ I. The Hand was called Melita .^r^xxxviii. i. The 
i. [Britain] has produced two or three of the greatest 
men that ever existed Emerson. 2. A small hill, or 
iland, in the meddow on the west side of Charles 
Riuer 1650. ^ 3. The i.-fishing Drumm. of Hawth. 

Our rough i.-story Tennyson. The i.-home they 
won for us Geo. Eliot. I.-belted shores 1884. 

Comb, • i.-contment, an i, approaching the size of 
the continents, or containing several states, as Aus- 
tralia or Greenland ; -platform, a platform at a 
railway station, with lines on each side of it. 

Island (aid^nd), v. 1661. [f. prec. sb.] 
I, trans. To make into or as into an island ; 
to place as an island ; to place or set on, or as 
on, an island ; to insulate. 3, To set or dot 
with or as with islands 1805. 

I. Billowy mist.. islanding The peak whereon we 
stand Shelley. %. The waveless plain of Lombardy 
. . Islanded by cities fair Shelley. 

Island, obs. f. Iceland 2. Island crystal., 
Iceland spar. 

Islander (aM^ndai). 1550. [f. Island sb. 
+ -ER 1.] A native or inhabitant of an island. 
I'slandman. Now rare or local, 1577. — 
Islander. 

At Belfast applied to the ship-builders on Queen's 
Island, more fully Queen's Islandmen, 

Isle (ail), sb. [ME. He {ilde\ a. OF. He (AF. 
ildi), earlier isle, mod.F. He : — L. insula is- 
land. In 15th c. Fr. again often spelt isle 
(after L.), whence in Eng.] i. An island; 
now more usually one of smaller size. Also 
fig, b. In O.T., after the equivalent Heb,, 
applied to the lands beyond the sea; esp. in 
phr. isles of the Gentiles ME. 2. A building, 
or block of buildings, surrounded by streets. 
[L. insula.] 1670. 

X. Great Ladie of the greatest I. Spenser, b. The 
yles shall waite for his lawe Isa, xlii. 4. 

Isle (ail), V. 1570. [f. prec. sb.] I. trans. 
— Island v. i. 3. intr. To remain or lodge 
on an isle. Tennyson. 

X, Thank Him who isled us here Tennyson. 
I*sleman. rare, 1814. [In AF. context 
yleman (14th c.).] « Islesman, Islander. 

Islesman (aidzim^n). 1578. [Earlier Sc. 
yllis(ch)man.] An inhabitant or native of any 
group of isles, esp. the Hebrides, Orkneys, or 
Shetland Isles. 

Islet (ai'let). 1538. [a. F. zslette, mod. 
Hette, dim. of IsLE sb.; see -ET.] 1. A little 

island, an eyot or ait. 3. transf. ^ Island 


sb. 2. 1645. b. An isolated piece of animal or 
vegetable tissue 1851, 3. attrib. 1810. 

I. Where there is an 1. in the stream Goldsm. 2. 
Islet .a spot of a different colour, included in a plaga 
or macula Kirby & bp. 3. That 1. angle of the west 
R. Ellis. Hence 1 ‘sletedi?^/. a, placed like an i, j 
studded with islets. 

Islot, ilot (si-lpt). 1772. [a. F. islot, now 
Hot, dim. of isle, Ue, Isle j 3 ,] An islet. 

-ism, suffix, repr, F, -isme, L. -ismus, a. Gr. 
•LOfibs, forming nouns of action from vbs. in 
-L^eiv, e.g. ^aiTTL^uv, ^amioizos the action of 
dipping, baptism. An allied suffix was -lajiair-), 
expressing the thing done, and which in some 
cases is the source of modern -ism. The fol- 
lowing are the chief uses of the suffix : 

I. Forming a simple noun of action, naming the 
process, or the completed action, or its result (rarely 
concrete) ; as in agonism, aphorism, baptism, organ* 
ism, syllogism, etc. b. Expressing the action or 
conduct of a class of persons, as heroism, paimotism, 
priggism, scoundrelisnz, etc. ; also the condition of a 
person or thing, as barbarism, orphanism, parallel- 
ism, etc. ; also Daltonism. 

9. Forming the name of a system of theory or 
practice, as Arianism, Brahmanism, Chartism, 
Conservatism, Puseyism, Quietism, etc. b. More 
of the nature of class-names or descriptive terms for 
doctrines or principles, are agnosticism, altruism, 
himeiallism, jingoism, sansculottism, stoicism, etc. 

3. Forming a term denoting a peculiarity or char- 
acteristic, esp. of language, e.g. Americanism, 
Grascisin, Orientalism, etc. To these add such as 
archaism, colloquialism, modernism, solecism. 

Ism (i'z’m), quasi-sb. 1680. [The prec. 
suffix used generically.] A form of doctrine, 
theory, or practice having a distinctive charac- 
ter or relation; chiefly disparaging. 

He is nothing, — no ‘ist’, professes no ‘-ism' but 
superbism and irrationalism Shelley. 

Ismaelian, Ismailian (ism^iMian, -Mian), 
sb. and a, 1839. [f. proper name Ismael or 
1 small.] A member of a sect of the Shiite 
branch of Islam which held that, at the death 
of Djafar Madeck, the Imamship ought to have 
descended to the posterity of his deceased elder 
son Ismail, and not to the surviving younger 
son Mousa, to whom he left it. b. as adj, 
I’SmaeHte, sb, (tr.) Also (in sense c) 
Tsmailite, 1571. a. Another form of ISHMAEL- 
ITE. b. A name formerly sometimes given 
(esp. by Jews) to the Arabs as descendants of 
Ishmael, and so to Mohammedans generally, 
c. spec , « Ismaelian. 

Isn't, colloq. f, is not. 

Iso- (ais^), bef. a vowel occas. is-, comb. f. 
Gr. icroY equal, used in numerous terms, nearly 
all scientific, the second element being pro- 
perly and usually of Gr, origin, rarely of Latin 
^he proper prefix in the latter case being Equx-), 
Some of the less important of these are : 

Isentro'pic <r. ^.ndsb. Physics, of e^ual entropy; 

(a line on a diagram) indicating successive states of a 
body in which the entropy remains constant. I*so- 
bath (-baehljGr- depth), an inkstand with a 
float so contrived as to keep the ink in the dipping- 
well at a constant level. Isobatby therm (-bse’jji- 
jjoim) [Gr. deep 4- heat], a line connecting 
points having the same temperature in a vertical 
section of any part of the sea; so IsobathytheTmal, 
•theTmic adjs, Isocephaly (-se’fali), -kepbaly 
(-ke'fali) [Gr, Ke(i>a\rj head], the principle observed in 
some ancient Greek reliefs, esp. in friezes, of repre- 
senting the heads of all the figures at nearly the same 
level. Tsochasm (-kaz’m) [Gr. yo.<Tfj.a. gap], a line 
on a map, etc. connecting places having equal fre- 
quency of auroral displays; so Isocha'smic a. (lines 
or curves) bounding zones of equal auroral frequency, 
Isocbroous (3is^*kr<7j0s) [Gr, xPO“ colour] a., of the 
same colour throughout. Isodimorpllism (ai so- 
daimliufiz’m) [see Dimorphism], Cryst. ‘isomorphism 
between the forms severally of two dimorphous sub- 
stances ’ (Webster) ; so IssodimoTphous a., exhibit- 
ing isodimorphism. Isohyetal (-hsi'ftal), -hyetose 
[Gr. veTos rain] adjs. {sbs.), (a line on a map, etc.) 
connecting places haying equal annual or seasonal 
rainfall. Isonepb (ai*stfnef)l[Gr, ye(f>ot cloud], a line 
on a map, etc. connecting places at which the amount 
of cloud for a given period (e, g. a year) is the same ; 
so Isonephelic (-nffelik) [Gr. vc<|)«A.r)] a., indicating 
equality in respect of cloudiness. Xsopiestic 
(-p9i,e*stik) [Gr. irie^«ii/] a , denoting equal piessure. 
isoseismal (-sai’smal) [Gr. <rec.cr/bio? earthquake] a, 
and sb., (a line on a map, etc.) connecting points at 
which the intensity of an earthquake-shock is the 
same ; so Isosei'smic a. Isosporous (ais(»*sp 3 ras) 
[Gr, crrrtipo^ Seed] a., Bot. producing spores all of the 
same size or kind (opp. to heterosporou^ ; so Isospore 
(8i*s<?spoaji). one of such spores. Isostemohoiis 
(-stx'mcSnas) [Gr. aryitxmv in sense ‘stamen 
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having the stamens equal in number to the parts of * 
the perianth ; also __said of the stamens : so Iso- • 
stemony C-stfrauni), the condition of helaq iso- . 
stemonous. Isotrimorpllism (ol 
CrysL^ isomorphism between the forms, sevexaiiV, of j 
two trlmorphous substances* (Webster); so I sotri- ' 
moTpliOTis <x., exhiljiting isotrimorphism. 

b. In Chem, sometimes prefixed to the name 
of a compound substance to denote another 
substance isomeric with it. The number of 
such names is unlimited. 

Isobar (si'st^bai). Also isobare. 1864. 
[f, Gr. t(xo0ap^s of equal •weight, f. icro~, Iso- 
+ jSape-, jSapo? 'weight, ^a/)us heavy.] Pkys. 
Geog, and MeteoroL A line (drawn on a map, 
etc., or imaginar}’) connecting places on the 
earth's surface at which the barometric pressure 
is the same (at a given time, or on the average 
for a given period] ; an isobaric line. 

Isobaric (pis^jbse’rik), a, 1878. [f. prec. 

-IC, (Not on Gr. analogies.)] Indicating equal 
barometric pressure ; containing or relating to 
isobars. 

I^barism (sisfr'bariz’m). 1882. [f. as prec. 

+ -ISM,] Equality of weight. (Diets.) 
Isobarometric (oisobaer^metrik'), a, rare. 
1864. [ f. Iso- + Barometric.] = Isobaric. 
Isodieim (oi's^koim). Also -chime. 1864. 
[{. Gr. Iso- + winter-weather.] 
Pkys, Geog An isochimenal line. 

Isocheimal (oisokai’mal), a. and sb. Also 
-cMrnal. 1839. [f. prec. +-AL.] = Isochime- 
NAE. 

Isochimenal (-ksi'mihal). Also -chei- 
menal. 1846. [f. F. isockimhne (Humboldt), f. 
Gr. iVo-, Iso- -f* wintry, f. 

Xetjfjca winter-weather, storm.] A. adj. Indicat- 
ing equal mean winter temperatures; said of 
lines on a map, eta B. sh. An isochimenal 
line, an isocheim. 

Isochromatic (3i:s47ikr<?mse’tik), a. 1829. 
[f. Iso-+Chrom.\tic.] 1. Optics. Of the same 
colour or tint, as two lines or curves in an inter- 
ference figure of a biaxial crystal, a. Photogr. 
ss orthochromatic. 

Isoclironal (ais^^'kronal), a. fAlso erron. 
-cronal. 1680. [f. mod.L. (Leibnitz), 

a. Gr. iaoxpovos (f. lao-, Iso- -b xpSvo^ time) + 
-AE.] = Isochronous. 

So Isocbro'nic, -al a. 

Isochronism (sis^-kroniz’m). 1770. [f. as 
prec. + -ISM.] 'The character or property of 
being isochronous, or of oscillating or taidng 
place in equal spaces of time. 

Isochronous (ois£?*kr6nas), a. 1706, [fi as 
Isochron AE -f -ous.] Taking place in or 
occupying equal times; equal in metrical length; 
equal in duration, or in intervals of occurrence; 
characterized by or relating to •vibrations or 
motions of equal duration; vibrating uniformly, 
as a pendulum. b. Equal in duration (vibra- 
tion-period, etc.) fa or with something 1776. 
Hence Iso’cbrouously adv. 

Isoclinal (oisz^kbrnal), a, (sb.) 1839. [f. 
Iso- 4- Gr. KXeiveiv to hend, slope.] i. Phys. 
Geog. Indicating equal magnetic inclination; 
applied to lines connecting points on the earth’s 
surface at which the magnetic inclination or dip 
is the same ; relating to or containing such lines. 
3. Geof. Of strata: Dipping all in the same 
direction 1882. 3. s3. An isoclinal line : see 

sense 1. 1889. So Isocli’nic a, and sb, 
Isocracy (oi^'krasi). 1652. [ad. Gr, Icro- 
Kparia equality of power or political rights, f. 
l(ro-, Iso- + /cpdros, KpaTG- strength, power; 
see -CRACY.] Equality of power or rule; a 
system of government in which all the people 
possess equal political power. 

A debasing: L, which already vie'ws with suspidon 
the cultivanon of the highest literature 1895. 

Isocrymal (3ia>lcr3i*mal). 1852. [f. Iso- 
+ Gr. «puju( 5 y cold 4- -al.] Phys. Geog. A. adJ. 
Applied to lines on a map, etc. connecting 
places at which the temperature is the same 
during a specified coldest part {e,g. the coldest 
30 consecutive days) of the year. B. sb. An 
isocrymal line; also I^socryme, 

Isodiabatic (3i:s<>d9i,^b£etilc), a. 1859. [f. 
Iso- + Gr, ^la^aTucbf able to pass through ; 
cf. Adiabatic.] Physics. Relating to or in- 


dicating the transmission of equal amounts of ; 
heat to and from a body or substance. ! 

Isodiametric, -al (ois^^doiiame'trik, -al), \ 
a. 1884. [f. Iso- -r Diametric.] Having 
equal diameters ; spec, applied in Boi. to cciis 
of rounded or polyhedr^ form ; in Cryst. to 
cn’Stals having equal lateral axes. J 

Lsodynamic (oz.'sz?dinse*mik), a, {sb.) 1832. ^ 
[f, Gr. laohvvapLos 4 - -ic ; after dynamic.} Of ] 
or pertaining to equal force. ^ i. Phys. Geog., ‘ 
etc. Indicating equal (magnetic) force ; applied ! 
to lines connecting points at which the intensity | 
of the ma^etic force is the same ; or to a chart, • 
etc. exhibiting these. Also as sb. An isodyna- i 
mic line. a. Of equal force, value, or efficacy 
1842. So Isodyma-mical a., in sense i. 
Iikidynamous (ois^Tdimamos), a. 1835. [f. 
as prec. + -ous.] Bot. Growing with equal 
vigour on both sides. 

!&ogeotIierm (oisf^jdgr^jioimh 1864. [f. 
Iso- 4- Gr. 7c<w- earth 4- Oipptrj, Beppo^.} Phys. 
Geog. A line or surface (usu. imaginary) con- 
necting points in the interior of the earth having 
the same temperature. Hence IsogeotlieTmal, 
-tbeTinic adjs. of the nature of an i. 

Isogonal (ois^-gonal), a. {sb.) 1857. [f. 

Gr. iffoywvios equiangular 4 - -AE.] i. = 
ISOGONIC a.^ and sb, 3. Equiangular 1878. 
Isogonic (ois/ 3 g^‘nik), a.^ (sb.) 1851. [f. as 
prec. 4--IC.] Phys. Indicating equal angles 
(of magnetic variation) ; applied to lines on a 
map, etc. connecting joints of the earth’s sur- 
face where the magnetic declination, or varia- 
tion from the true north, is the same ; or to a 
map, etc. exhibiting these. Also as sb. An 
isogonic line. 

IsogOTiic, a.^ [f. as next 4 - -IC.] Bzol. 
Characterized by isogonism. (Mod. Diets.) 
Isogonisiii(3is^?*g6niz’m). 1884. [f. Iso- 4* 
Gr. yovoSf 70V77 offspring + -iSM.] Biol* The 
production of sexual indiiriduals of the same 
structure from different stocks, occurring in 
some Hydrozoa. 

Isographic (sis^^grseffik), a. iB^a. [f. Iso- 
4- -graphic.] = Homalographic. Isogra'- 
pbically adv. in the way of i. projection, 
Isolahle (oi*s^ab’l), 1855. [f. Isolate 
4- -ABLE.] Capable of being isolated. 

Isolate (si-s^it), v. 1807. [f. Isolated, 
or f. F. isoler^ nd. It. isolare (: — L. insu- 
lare) 4* -ATE ®.] i. trans. To place apart or 
alone; to cause to stand alone, separate, de- 
tached, or unconnected with other things or 
persons; to insulate, 3 . Chem. To obtain as 
a separate substance 1836. 3. Elecir. = IN- 
SULATE V. 3. 1S55. 4. To cut off (an infected 

person or place) from all contact with others 
^^90. 

X. Whatever isolates people from people is a mis- 
chievous partitioa wall 1845. High culture always 
isolates 1873. 

Isolated (or iz. 1763. [f. F. 
isoU, ad. It. isolato : — L. insulatus insulated, 
f. insula. Now ranking as pa. pple. of prec. 
vb.] Placed or standing apart or alone; de- 
tached or separate from other things or persons ; 
unconnected with anything else ; solitary. 

Collective action is more efficacious than i. indi- 
vidual effort IVt. Arnold. Hence I'solatedly adv. 
I'solating, ppl. a. 1861. [f. Isolate v. + 
-ING 2.] Philol. Applied to languages of which, 
each element is an isolated or independent 
word, none being compounded or inflected. 
Isolation (aisdl^'Jhu). 1833. [a. F., f. 
isoler.} The action of isolating; the fact or 
condition of being isolated; separation from 
other things or persons; solitariness, b. attrib. 
in i, hospital, camp^ etc., that by which isola- 
tion is effected 1891. 

1 ‘solative, a. 1888. [f. Isolate v. -f -ive.] 
In Phonetics, said of sound-changes which take 
place without reference to neighbouring sounds. 
Tsolator. 1855. [f. Isolate v. ; see -OR.] 
One who or that which isolates; an insulator. 
Isologous (di^’logss), a. 1857. [f. Iso- 4- 
Gr, + -ous.] Chem. Having equality 

or parallelism of relations ; applied to two or 
more hydrocarbon series, of each of which the 
members are related to each other in the same 
way. 


The allylic, the benzoic, and the cinnamic series, 
are f, witu that of alcohol W. A. Miller. 

;^mer 1866. [f. Gr. 

sharing equally, f. iuo- Iso- -r ju€pos part, share; 
in F. isovihre.} Chem. A substance isomeric 
with another; any one of a number of isomeric 
compounds. 

Isomeric (ois^me-rik), a. 1838. [f. as ISO- 
MER -r -ic; after Ger. isomemch (Berzelius).] 
Chem. Composed of the same elements in the 
same proportions, and (ordinarily) having the 
same molecular weight, but forming different 
substances, with different properties (owing to 
the different grouping of the constituent atoms). 
Isomeiide (oisp meraid). 1857. [f. as Iso- 
mer 4- -IDE.] Chem. — Isomer. 

Isomerism (ais^'meriz’m). 1838. [£ Iso- 
mer 4- -ISM.] Chem. The fact or condition of 
being isomeric; identity of percentage com- 
position in compounds differing in properties. 
Bodies may conduct themselves chemicaliyjn exactly 
the same way, and yet differ in some of their physical 

P roperties, as in their action towards polariz^ light, 
o distinguish this kind of i.. .it is called physical i. 
1^6. 

Isomeromorptiism (ais^imer^Jimpufiz’m), 
1864. [f. isomero-, comb. f. next 4 - Gr, popepr] 

form 4- -ISM.] Cryst. Isomorphism between 
isomeric substances. 

Isomerous (ais^-meras), a. 1857. [f. as 
Isomer 4- -ous.] i. Boi. Of a flower : Having 
the same number of parts in each whorl. (Said 
also of the whorls.) Opp. to Heteromerous 
2. 2. Chem. = Isomeric 1864. 

Isometric (ais^Tme'trik), a. 1840. [f. Gr. 

loop€Tpta (f. laos 4- perpos) 4 - -IC.] 1. Of 

equal measure or dimensions 1855. 2. Applied 
to a method of projection or perspective, in 
which the plane of projection is equally in- 
clined to the three principal axes of the object, 
so that aU dimensions parallel to these axes 
are represented in their actual proportions; 
used in drawing figures of machines, etc. 1840. 
3. Cfyst. Applied to that system of crystalline 
forms characterized by three equal axes mutu- 
ally at right angles (also called oz^bic, tesseral, 
etc.) ; belonging to this system 1868. So Iso- 
me’trical a. 1838. Isome’trically adv. 
Isomorph (9i*smpjf). 1864. [f. Gr. Icro-, 
Iso- 4* popeprj form.] Chem. and Min. A sub- 
stance or organism isomorphous with another. 
Isomorpfic(3isz?mp'jfik), a. 1862. [f. as 

prec. + -IC.] I. Chem. and Min. Exhibiting 
isomo^hisra, isomorphous; pertaining to or 
involving isomorphism. a. Math. Said of 
groups corresponding to each other in form, 
and in the nature and product of their opera- 
tions 1897. 

Isomorphism (oisz^m^ufiz’m). 1828. [f. as 
prec. 4- -ISM.] The character of being isomor- 
phous. I. Chem. and Mhi, The property of 
crystallizing in the same or closely related 
forms, esp. as exhibited by substances of analo- 
gous composition. 2. Math. Identity of form 
and of operations between two or more groups, 
X. The discovery by Professor Mitscherlich, of what 
is called the isomorphism of crystals, diminishes in 
some degree the value of crystalline form as a dis- 
tinctive character Trimmer. 

Isomorphous (aism/’ifos), a, 1828. [f. as 

ISOMORPH + -OUS.] I. Chem. and Min. 
Having the property of crystallizing in the same 
or closely related geometric forms; said esp, of 
two compounds or groups of compounds of 
different elements, but of analogous composi- 
tion. 2. Math. = Isomorphic 2. 

-Ison, suffix of sbs., repr. OF. •aison, -eisoHf 
~eson, -ison : — L. -ationem (adopted later in the 
learned form •atwn^ which is thus a doublet of 
dson), ’etionem, '-itionem. Examples compari- 
son, garrison, jettison, venison, etc. 

Isonomic (oisiJnp-mik), a. 1864. [ad. Gr. 
laovopuKbs * devoted to equality f. loovopia : 
see IsoNOMY.] x. Having equal laws or rights 
{rare). 3. Chm. Having the same or a similar 
arrangement of elements; involving analogy of 
composition, as isomorphism in the stricter 
sense 1864. 3, Of the same or like polarity ; 

applied to contact of parts of the body in ex- 
periments on animal magnetism ; opp. to 
Heteronomic, q. V. 
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Isonomy (si^’nomi). 1600. [ad. It. isono- 
mia, a. Gr. Icrovofiia, f. (nit.) Icrc-, Iso- + voi^os 
law.] Equality of laws, or of people before 
the law. 

Isopatby (3is^*paj?i). mr^. 1855. [f. Iso- 
+ -P.^THY.] a. The theory that disease 

may be cured by a product of the disease, as 
sraall-pox by variolous matter, b. The popular 
notion that disease in a particular organ may 
be cured by eating the same organ of a healthy 
animal. 

Isoperimeter (oi s^perrmi'tsi). 1674. [ad. 
Gr. icroTrepi/jierpos : see Iso- and Perimeter.] 
Geom, A figure having a perimeter equal to that 
of another; usu. fl. Figure of equal perimeter. 
Isoperimetrical (si s^perime-trikal), 
1706. [f. Gr. l{ro 7 r€pif^€Tpos (seeprec.) + -rCAL.] 
Geom. I. Of figures : Having equal perimeters. 
3. Relating to or connected with isoperimetry 
1743. So tisoperi’metral a. 1625. 
Isoperimetry (ois^peri*metri). 1811. [f. as 
Isoperimeter + -y^. J Geom. That branch of 
geometry which deals with isoperimetrical fig- 
ures and problems. 

Isopleural (^is^?plu^*^al), a. [f. as next + 
-AL.] Having equal sides, equilateral; spec. 
in Zool. belonging to the sub-class IsopUura of 
gastropods, which have the body bilaterally 
symmetrical, as in the chitons. Isopleu'rous a. 
tl'sopleure. Also isopleuron. 1592. [ad. 
Gr. iffoirXevpos equilateral, f. iffo-, Iso- + 
TrXevpd rib, side.] An equilateral figure -1674. 
Isopod (oi-s^p^d), sd. (a.) Also isopode. 
PI. isopods ; also freq. in L. form iso*poda. 
1835. [^- mod.F. isopode, f. mod.L. Isopoda 

neut, pi, f. Iso- -h Gr. Trouy, ttoS-.] Zoo/. An 
animal of the order Isopoda of sessile-eyed 
Crustaceans, characterized by seven pairs of 
equal and similarly placed thoracic legs ; com- 
prising marine, freshwater, and terrestrial 
species, some being parasitic. Also as adj. 

So Iso*podan a. and sh. = prec. Isopo'di- 
form a. having the form of an i., as certain 
insect larvae 1826. Iso*podous a. belonging 
to, or having the characters of, the Isopoda. 
Isopolity (oisi^p^diti). 1836. [ad. Gr. Ico- 
rroXLTela.'] Chiefly .kne, Hist. Equality of 
rights of citizenship between different com- 
munities or states; reciprocity of civic rights. 

^ Between America and Eng^Iand. .one would be glad 
if there could exist some i. Clough. 

Isosceles (sisp'szifz), (sb.) 1551. [a. late 
L., a. Gr, iffoffxeXrjs eqnal-legged, £. tcro- + 
(r/c6/\os, ffKeXe- leg.] Geom. Of a triangle : 
Having two of its sides equal. (Formerly 
occas. as sb.: An isosceles triangle.) 

Also Isosce/e (ai*s<?szl) sb. Browning.’ 

Isospondylous (ois^jsppmdibs), a. [f. 
mod.L. Isospondylus (in pi. -yli) (f. Iso- + Gr. 
(TrrovdvXoSf (Kpbv- vertebra, joint) 4--OUS.] Ich~ 
ihyol. Belonging to, or having the characters of, 
the Isospondyli^2JX order ofphysostomous fishes, 
including most of the malacopterygians. 
Illsoteles (pisp‘tz\Tz). 1849. [ a. Gr. iaonXrjs^ 
f. iVos equal + reXoSj reXe- tax, etc.] Anc. 
Gr. Hist. One of a class of metceci or resident 
aliens at Athens, ‘ who enjoyed all civic rights 
except those of a political nature' (Liddell & 
Scott). So Iso*tely, the condition of an i. 

Isotheral (sisp-J^eral, oi*s^]?Iaral). 1839. [f. 
next + -AL.] A. adj. Applied to lines on a map, 
etc. connecting places having the same mean 
summer^temperature. B. sb. An isotheral line. 
Isottiere (3i*S£?])i0j). 1852. [a. F. isothlre 
sb. (s» ligne isot/i/re), a. Gr. i(ro- Iso- + Oepos, 
&(p€- summer.] F/iys. Geog. An imaginary 
line passing through points on the earth’s 
surface that have the same mean summer 
temperature. 

Isotlierm (oi‘s<7])3im). i860. [f.F. isotJiermey 
i. Gr. Zo"©- Iso- + 0 €pfjLr] heat, BepfxSs hot.] 
Pkp. Geog. An imaginary line passing through 
points on the earth’s surface that have the 
same mean temperature; an isothermal line- 
Isothermal (oisf?]?3*im3.1). 1826. [f. F. 
isotherme (see prec.) + -AL.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, indicating, or 
corresponding to equal temperatures ; a. esp, in 
Phys. Geog. applied to a line connecting places 


on the earth’s surface at which the temperature 
for a particular period (e.g. a year) is the same ; 
also to a map or chart exhibiting such lines, 
b. Applied to (imaginary) lines or surfaces of 
equal heat in a crystal or other body when 
heated 1854. An isothermal line or sur- 

face; an isotherm 1852. 

Hence IsotheTmobath [Gr. ^6.605 depth], 
a line connecting points of equal temperature 
at various depths in a vertical section of the sea. 
Isothe*rmous a. = Isotherm.al a. 

!feotope (9i*s^7fi7up). 1913, [f. Iso- + Gr. 
TOTTOs place.] Ckem. A chemical element 
possessing the same chemical character as 
another element occupying the same place in 
the periodic table, but distinguished from it 
in other ways, as by its radio-activity or the 
differing mass of its atoms. Soddy. Hence 
Isoto'pic a., I*sotopism, Iso*topy. 

Isotoyic was used by Cohen and Miller in a different 
sense in 1904. 

Isotropic (9is^?trp*pik), a. 1864. [f. Iso- + 
Gr. TpoTTos turn, etc. + -IC.] Physics. Ex- 
hibiting equal physical properties or actions in 
all directions; opp. to seoloiropic or anisotropic. 
So Tsotrope, Iso*tropous adjs. in same sense. 
Iso’tropy, the condition or quality of being i. 
Israel {vzyciB, i-zre-). OE. [a. L. Israel, 
Gr. \0paAjX, a. Heb. yisrdel, lit. ^he that striveth 
with God’, symbolic proper name conferred 
on Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 28.] 1, The people 

descended from Israel or Jacob, the ‘ children 
of Israel' collectively; the Jewish or Hebrew 
nation or people. 3. In^g., uses; esp. the 
chosen people of God, the elect ; the Christian 
Church, or true Christians collectively ME. 

2. The greatest Troublers of our Israel 1692. 
Israelite (i-zr^ielsit, i'zre-). ME. [ad. L. 
Israelita. ad. Gr. *lcpa7iXiT7is ; in Hdb.yisreell ; 
see prec. and -ite.] A. sb. i. One of the 
people of Israel; a Hebrew; a Jew. Yi. Jig. 
One of God’s chosen people ME. 

I. Behold an I. indeed in whom is no guile John i. 47. 
B. adj. Pertaining to Israel ; Jewish, Israelit- 
ish 1851. 

So I:sraeli*tic, t*al,rsraeU tish adjs. belong- 
ing to the Israelites ; Jewish. 

Issuable (i'p^iab’l, rsiz4-), a. 1570. [f. 
Issue sh, and V. + -ABLE.] I, Law. In regard 
to which or during which issue may be joined. 
Also transf. 3. That may be issued, as a writ 
or summons; authorized to be issued 1642. 
3. Liable to issue as the proceeds of any pro- 
perty, investment, or source of revenue 1674. 

I, His Lordship held that there was no issueable 
matter in the paiagraphs complained of 1890. Hence 
I'ssuably adv. so as to raise an issue. 

Issuance (i*JiW|ans, U.S. 1865. 

[f. next ; see -ance.] The action of issuing ; 
= Issue sb. 

Issuant (iji^i^t, i’siw;-), <z. 1610. [f. Issue 
V. + -ANT^, after F. pr. pples. in -ant. Super- 
seding earlier issant.j i. Issuing or proceed- 
ing from a place or source. Now rare. 1634. 
3. Her. Emerging from the bottom of a chief, 
or (less usually) rising from another bearing or 
from the bottom of an escutcheon. Said esp. of 
a beast of which the upper half alone is visible. 
Issue (i'Jf«, sb. ME. [a. OF. zsstee, 
eissue, etc. (mod.F. issue) : — pop.L,. ^exuta sh., 
from fern, of *exuizes pa. pple., ford L. exitus, 
f. L. exire to go out.] 

I. I. The action of going, passing, or flow- 

ing out ; power of egress or exit ; outgoing, 
outflow. Also Jig. th. A sortie -1685, 3. 

Outgoing, termination, end, close 1483. 3. 

Med. A discharge of blood or other matter 
from the body, either due to disease or pro- 
duced surgically by counter-irritation 1526. b. 
An incision or artificial ulcer made for the pur- 
pose of causing such a discharge 1607. 

X. The Lord thin entre and thi issu Wyclif 
Ps. cxx[i]. 8, To make i, Holland. Place of i. 
Tyndall. 7!^. Vnto God the Lord belong the issues 
from death Ps. Ixviii. 20. 3. b. He had a blister, or 
i., upon his neck Pepvs. 

II. A place or means of egress ; outlet ME. 
This Sea [the Caspian] is.. without any i. to other 

Seas PuRCHAS. 

III. I. Offspring; a child or children; a de- 
scendant or descendants. Now chiefly in legal 
use. tFormerly occas. with pi. issues. ME. 


Also jdg. fb. A race, stock; also jig, -1680. 
2. Produce, proceeds ; profits arising from 
lands, tenements, amerciaments, or fines. Now 
only in legal use. ME. tb. A fine, an amercia- 
ment ; an order for levying such -1752. 3. 

Outcome, product 1601. fb. An action, a 
deed (in relation to the doer). Shaks. 

1. No i. from this marriage survived 1850. a. 
Profytes and issues of the maners ME. 3. b. Jul. C. 
iiL i. 294. 

IV. Event, result, consequence. Also in pL 
In the i., in the event ME. fb. Luck in an 
undertaking -1639. f c. Decision, conclusion 
-1719. d. The upshot of an argument, evi- 
dence, etc. 1604. 

_The i. of a combat Gouge, b. Ant. <$• Cl. 1. ii. 97. 
d. Ot/e. HI. iii. 219. 

V, Law. The point in question, at the con- 
clusion of the pleadings in an action, when one 
side affirms and the other denies 1511. b. 
transf. A point on the decision of which some- 
thing depends or is made to rest ; a point or 
matter in contention; the point at which a mat- 
ter becomes ripe for decision 1566. c. A matter 
or point which remains to be decided 1836. 

Issue of law, an issue raised by a demurrer or 
analogous proceedings, conceding the fact alleged, 
but denying the application of^tne law as claimed. 
General 2., an issue raised hy simply traversing the 
allegations in the declaration, as in the plea ‘not 
guilty I b. Phr. To put to {\on, upon, an, the) i. : 
to bring to a point admitting of decision. c. There 
is a mighty i. at stake, .the good or evil of the human 
soul JOWETT. 

^ Phrases. At i, a. In Law: The term used, when, 
in the course of pleading, the parties come to a point 
which one affirms and the other denies. Hence £en. 
of persons or parties: In controversy; at variance. 

b. Of a matter: In dispute ; in question. To join i. 

a. law. To submit an issue jointly for decision ; 
also, of one party, To accept the issue tendered by the 
opposite party, b. transf. To accept or adopt a dis- 
puted point as the basis of argument in a controversy. 

c. To take up the opposite side of a case, or a con- 
trary view on a question, 

^VI. From Issue z'. The action of sending or 
giving out officially or publicly; an emission of 
bills of exchange, notes, bonds, shares, postage- 
stamps, etc. b. The set number or amount 
(of coins, notes, copies of a newspaper, etc.) 
issued at one time, or distinguished in pattern, 
etc., from those issued at another time 1835. 
c. An item or amount given out 1861 (orig. U.S.), 
Bank of issue ; see Bank sb.^ The first small i. of 
the French assignats Jevons. 

Comb, i, pea,^ a pea or other small globular body 
placed in a surgical issue (I. 3 b), to keep up irritation. 

Issue i*si2^), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. intr. I. To go or come out ; to flow out ; 

to come forth, sally out. b. To start forth, to 
branch out ; tto stick out 1533. c. transf. and 
fig. To emerge 1481, 2. To be born, or de- 

scended, Now only in legal use. 1450. 3. To 
come as proceeds or revenue ; to accrue 1443. 
4. To take origin, be derived, spring 1481. b. 
To result 1576. 5. To turn out (in a specified 
way) ; to end or result in 1665. 6. To be pub- 
lished or emitted 1640. 

X. Let's..!, forth, and bid^thera Battaile straight 
Shaks. b. From his head i. fouie great homes Sir 
T. Herbert. ^ ^ A fee farme rent issuing out of white 
acre of ten shillings Bacon. 4. It issues from the 
rancour of a Villaine Shaks. 5. A philosophy which 
issues in such conclusions Froude. 6. Before money 
can legally i. from the Treasury [etc.] 1795. 

II. trans. i. To give exit to; to send forth, 

or allow to pass out ; to let out ; to emit ; to 
discharge 1442. f 3. To give birth to ; to bear 
(offspring), have issue -1672. 3. To give or 

send out authoritatively or officially; to send 
forth or deal out formally or publicly ; to emit, 
put into circulation 1601. t4. To bring to an 

issue; to settle, terminate. Chiefly Amer, -1706. 

b. To cause to end in something (now rare) 
1676. 5. To supply (an army, etc.) with 1925. 

I. A gaping wound Issuing life blood Shaks. a. 
Temp. 1. 11. 59. 3. To i. process Blackstone, writs 

Burke, tickets Dickens, parts of a Dictionary 1897, 

Issueless (i-JJwles, i'sMes), a. 1447. [-less.] 
Without issue ; without offspring. b. With- 
out result 1611. 

Both their daughters i. 1791. 

Issuer (ijittiw, rsm,9i). X757. [f, Issue z'. 
+ -ERl] One who issues; see the vb, 
X‘SSohig, vbl. sb. 1481. [f. as prec. + -ingVJ 
I. The action of Issue v. ts. concr, A place 
1 or point of issue; an outlet -1712. 
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-ist, sujfixy corresp. to F, -isUy L. Gr, 
•laiTiSy forming agent-nonns from verbs in 
(see -I2E), consisting of the agential -rijs added 
to the vb.-stem, as in jSairri^'eiy, ^Trriarqs, L. 
bapiistay F, haptisie baptist* Cognate to the 
suffix -IffjXOS, -ISM. 

In Eng- the suffix is used also in a raukitude of 
terms having no corresponding words in -ize or •isnty 
which denominate the professed followers of some 
leader or school, the professional devotees of some 
principle, or the practisers of some art. In some 
cases the form in -ist is distinguished from the agent- 
noun in -tfronlyby the more professional or systematic 
sense which it implies: cf. cepiery ccpyisi% cy clary 
cyclist ; phUologery ph flclogisi. 

1 st, quasi-j 5 . i8ii. [The suffix -ist used 
generically.] A professor of some ism.\ a 
holder of some special doctrine, or adherent of 
some system; a votary of, or expert in» some 
science, art, or pursuit. Often disparaging 
or joc. 

Is’t (ist), arch., poet., colloq., or dial, 
abbrev. of ts it. 

"ister, t-istre, suffix repr. OF. -istrCy a by- 
form of ~isU, - 1 ST, said to have arisen through 
false analogy with words like ministre. Hence 
evangelisire, beside cz'angelista ; so chorisircy 
etc. From OF., these forms passed into Eng- 
lish, where they were spelt first -isfrty as in 
queristre, etc. ; ^terwards -istery as in chorister. 
flstliin(e. 1609. [a. F. isthme, ad. L. 

isthmus.^ = Isthmus -164S. 

I^sttimian (see Isthmus), a. (5^.) 1601. 

[f, L. isthmiuSy a. Gr. XcBy-ios + -an.] i. Be- 
longing to, situated upon, or forming, an isth- 
mus or neck of land 1654. a, spec. Belonging 
to the Isthmus of Corinth ; esp. in Isthmian 
gameSy one of the national festivals of ancient 
Greece* celebrated in the Isthmian sanctuary 
in the first and third years of each Olympiad 
1603. 3. sB. An. inhabitant of an isthmus, e.g. 
of the Isthmus of Corinth i6ox. 

Isthmus (i*sj)m2?s, i*stmi?s, i*smns). PL 
isthmuses (-i&sez), rarely isthmi (-si). 1555. 
[a. L. isthmus, a, Gr. IcBfios neck, narrow pas- 
sage, etc.] I. Geog. A narrow portion of land, 
enclosed on each side by w'ater, and connect- 
ing two larger bodies of land; a neck of land. 
Alsoy^- 3. Anat., ZooL, and Bot. A narrow 
part or organ connecting two larger parts ; esp. 
the narrow passage connecting the cavity of the 
mouth with that of the pharynx (more fully 
i. of the fauces or throat) 1706. 

-istic, double suffix of adjs. and sbs., corresp. 
to F. -isfique, L. -isiicus, Gr. -.icriKos, viz. the 
suffix -f/foy, -ic, added to sbs. in iLor-qs, -ist. 
In Eng,, supplying a derivative adj. to sbs, 
in-zV/; e.g, altruistic, atheistic, realistic, etc. 
Words in -istic are essentially adjs,, but like 
other adjs. in -ic, they are sometimes used as 
sbs. Sometimes also, like other adjs. in -ic, 
they have a secondary form in dstical. 

Istle (i'stU*, improp. i’st'l). Also ixtle, 
ixtli. 1883. [Corruption of Mexican ixtli.] 
A valuable fibre obtained from Bromelia sylve- 
stris and species of Agave, as A. Ixtli, and 
used for cordage, nets, carpets, etc. attrih. 
i.>grass, a name for Bromelia sylvestris. 

It (it), pron. [OE. Mty the neuter nom. 
and acc. of the stem hi-, the nom. masc. of 
which is He, q.v.^ The dative and genitive 
were him, his, as in the masc. During the 
ME. period, hit lost its initial h, first when un- 
emphatic, and at length in all positions, in 
standard English. In the 16 th c. the tendency 
arose to restrict the genitive to the male sex. 
For the neuter was substituted at first thereof 
or of it, etc., and finally a new factitious geni- 
tive (possessive) it's. Its,] 

I. As nominative, i. The proper neuter pro- 
noun of the third person sing. Used orig. of 
any neuter sb. ; now only of things without life, 
and of animals when sex is not particularized ; 
hence ^usually of all the lower animals, and 
^metimes of infants. b. It may refer to a 
matter repressed or implied in a statement, or 
occupying die mind of the speaker OE. Hence 
mod, colloq. pr^icatively, the supremely im- 
portant or conymtionally proper thing. 3. 

of the vb, to h&, it refers to the subject 
of thought, attention, or inquiry, whether im- 


' personal or personal, in a sentence asking or 
statingwhat or who this is; as What zs it? 
It is /. Often with a relative clause implied, 
as JFho is it (that knocks) ? So Fr. ce, Ger. es, 
tb. Used where there is now subsututed. (Cf. 

; Ger, cs ist, es sind,) -1617. c. In archaic 
; ballad style, the introductory it is sometimes = 

' there 1603. td. Used for he, she, or that, Cf. 

I F. cest, Ger. es ist, -r68-^ 3, As the subject 

' of an impersonal verb or impersonal smtement, 
expressing action or a condition of things sim- 
ply, without reference to any agent OE. 4. 
When the logical subject of a verb is an in- 
finitive phrase, a clause, or sentence, this 
usually follows the verb, and its place is t^en 
by it as * provisional ' or * anticipatory subject ' 
OE. b. So also sometimes when the logical 
subject is a sb. OE. c. Also in a periphrastic 
construction; as it was on a Monday that I met 
him ME. 5. The pronoun is also used pleo- 
nastically after the noun subject; now esp. in 
ballad poetry, or, in an interrog* sentence, in 
rhetorical prose, for the sake of emphasis ME. 

I. And he was casting out adeail, and it wasdumbe 
Luke xi. 14. It is a hearty child Batn. b. Sir, you and 
I must part, but that’s not it Shaks. c. slang. The 
nepjus ultra tgoo. d. Sex appeal 1937. 2. c. It isan 
ancient mariner, And he stoppeth one of three Cole- 
ridge. d. 'Tis a Good Boy, said his Master Bunyan. 
3. Phr. It raiiiSy it is vsry late, it is Christmas day. 
It is a far cry to Lochow Scott. O heart, how 
fares it with thee now ? Tenxyson. In a cronique 
it telleth thus Gower. It tells in the Bible how 
David slew Goliath {mod.), 4. It was necessary 

to make a choice Macaulay, It appears that you 
were present {mod.), b. \VTiat may it be, the heavy 
sound ? Scott, c. It was by him. that money was coined 
Macaulay. 5. The deck it was their field of fame 
Campbell. 

n. As objective case (accus. and dat.). i. 
The neuter accusative or direct object after a 
verb ; having the same range of reference as 
the nominative OE, b. Also used as an anti- 
cipatory object. Cf. L 4. 1596. 3. After a 

prep. (In OE, hit or him, according to the 
regimen of the prep.) ME. 3. As simple dative 
s= ‘ to it (In OE. him.) ME. 4. Often used 
as an indef. object of a verb ; so in imprecations. 
And in this way verbs are formed for the nonce 
upon nouns ; e.g. to king it, queen it, cah it, 
etc. The use is now colloq. 1548, 

l. Let it he neither mine nor thine, but diuide it 
I Kings iii. 26, b. Publish it that she is dead Much 
Ado IV. I, 206- 2. I to my office, and there hard at it 
till almost noon Pepvs. 3. It grandame w’ill Gi.ie 
yt a plum Shaks, 4. He Queene it no inch farther 
Shaks. 

m. As possessive ; = Its. Now dial, ME. 
It’s had it head bit off by it young Shaks. That 

which with it owne glory can make them happy 
Bp. Hall. 

IV, As reflexive pron. i. In accus. and 
dative ^ Itself 1595. 3. As possessive = Its 
(L. suus) X548. 

I. My heart hath one poore string to stay it by 
SHAItS. ' 

V. I. As antecedent pron. followed by rela- 
tive expressed or understood. (Rare; usu. 
that which, the one that, what.) 3, When the 
antecedent is the subject of a clause which pre- 
cedes the relative, it maybe used of persons as 
well as things 1596, 

I. An if it please me which thou speak’st Shaks, 
2. It is a good Diuine that folio wes his owne in- 
structions Shaks. 

Itacism (?*tasiz’m). 1854, [f, Gr, ijra, the 
name of the letter rj ; cf. Iotacism.] The giv- 
ing to the Greek vowel 7 the sound-value f, like 
Eng. ee (opp. to Etacism, in which it has the 
original value e ) ; also, reduction in pronuncia- 
tion of different Greek vowels and diphthongs 
to the sound f (represented in ancient Greek by 
the letter t, iota); hence the substitution in 
MSS. of I for any of these vowels or diph- 
thongs. So 1‘tacist, one who favours i, 1837, 
ItacoltlDiite (itak^*li»moit). 1863. [f. Ita- 
columi, a mountain in Brazil + -ITE.] Min, A 
granular,^ quartzose, talcomicaceous slate. 
Itaconic (itak^mik), a, 1865. [f. Acont- 
Tic, by transposition of letters.] Chem, Of, 
pertaining to, or derived from aconitin. 

/. acid, CsHaOi, an acid isomeric with citraconic 
and mesaconic acids, obtained in the dry distillation 
of citric acid. ^ Its salts are Ita*conates. 

Italian (itseriiin). ME. [ad. L. Italianus, f. 
Italia, 1 A. adj. i. Of or pertaining to Italy or 


• Its people; native £0 or produced in Italy 1547, 

] tb. Printing = ROMAN (type). Strype. tc.= 

f Italic a, 3. --1723. 2. As the designation of 

\ the modern language of Italy 1530, 3. Ap- 

I plied to the form of handwriting developed m 
! Italy, and now used in Great Britain, America, 

I etc., wffiich approaches in form to italic printing; 
i opp. to the Gothic hand 1571. 

> t. Adde thus much more, that no L Priest Shall 
i tythe or toll in our dominions Shaks. Phr. I. clotll, 

* a kind of linen jean with satin face, largely used for 
linings. I. roof, a hip-roof. ^ I. sixth {Mus.), a 
chord consisting of a note with its major third and 
augmented sixth. I. warehouse, a shop where I. 
groceries, fruits, olive oil, etc. are sold. 

B. sB. 1, A native of Italy ME. s. The 
Italian language 1485. fs. An Italian scholar. 
Florid. 

I. The great merchants of Europe were the Italians 
i8i3. 

Italianate (it2e*lian<?T), a. 1572. [ad. It. 
Italianato\ see -ATE 2.] 1. Rendered Italian ; 

see Italianate v, 3. Of Italian character, 
form, or aspect 1592. 

1. An Englishman Italionat is a Devill Incarnat 
Howell. 

Italianate (itserii^^it), v. 1567. [Found 
first in pa. pple. Italianated, f. It. Italianaio, 
whence the vb.] trans. To render Italian ; to 
give an Italian character to. (Usu. deprecia- 
tory.) Ita-lianated ppl. a, = ITALIANATE a, 
1553. 

Ita-lian i*ron, 1833. A hollow cylindri- 
cal iron and heater, used for fluting and crimp- 
ing lace, frills, etc. Hence as vb. 

Italianism (it35*lianiz’m). 1594. [f. Itali- 
an -f -ISM.] I, An Italian practice, feature, 
or trait; esp, an Italian expression or idiom. 
3. Italian quality, spirit, or taste ; attachment 
to Italian ideas; sympathy with Italy 1824. 
Italianize i^itEe-lianaiz), 1611. [a. F. 
italianiser; cf, Italian and -IZE.] i. intr. 
To practise Italian fashions or ha*bits ; to be- 
come Italian (in character, etc.). 3. trans. To 
make Italian in character or style 1673. 

z. Nol’s Latin clerks were somewhat Italianiz’d 
1^3. Hence Ita'lianizer. 

Italic (itffiTik). 1563. [ad. L. Jtalicus, a. 
Gr. IraAtKoy, f. TraXia, L. Italia Italy.] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to ancient Italy or 

its tribes; spec, in Rom. Hist, and Law, per- 
taining to parts of Italy other than Rome 1685. 
b. Pertaining to the Greek colonies in southern 
Italy; said of the school of philosophy founded 
in Magna Grsecia by Pythagoras. (Occas. used 
to include the Eleatic school.) 1662. c. Arch, 
A name for the fifth of the classical orders, the 
Composite 1563, = Italian a, i. -17 34- 

3. (with small i) Applied to the species of 
printing type introduced by Aldus Manutius of 
Venice, in which the letters slope to the right. 
In early use also Italica (sc. littera). 1612. 

2. The I. caution of the ambassador North. 3. 
Documents . . profusely underlined . . in which the 
machinations cf villains are laid bare with i. fervour 
Thackeray. 

B. sb, I. A member of the Italic school (see 

A, I b) 1594. 3. (with small i) pL (rarely sing^ 

Italic letters : now usually employed for em- 
phasis or distinction. See A. 3. 1676, 

2. We quote the passages the italics are ours {ynodl). 
Hence tltalic v,, to italicize 1683. 

Italicisin (itsedisiz’m). rare. 1773. [f. 

Italic a, + -ism.] An Italian expression or 
idiomj an Italianism. 

Italicize (itse’lisaiz), z/. 1795. [f. Italic + 
-IZE.] trans. To print in italics. 

The lines we have italicized are lines of very great 
beauty 1863, 

Italiot,-ote (itaslipt, -£?ut). 1660. [ad. Gr. 
TToAfcuTT/s, f. ’IraAta Itiy.] A. sb. A person of 
Greek descent dwelling in ancient Italy ; an in- 
habitant of Magna Grsecia. B. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Greek colonies in southern Italy. 
Italo-, used as comb. f. Italian, as in Italo- 
Byzamtine a,, pertaining to Byzantine art as 
developed in Italy; Ttaloma'nia, mania for 
things Italian. 

Ita-palm (i’taipam). 1866. [f. ita, native 
Brazilian name + Palm ^.] A palm-tree (Mau- 
ritia fiexuosd) of tropical S* America. 

Itctl (itj), $h. [OE, gicce, sb. from stem of 
pecan; see Itch v.^'] i. An uneasy sens,a- 
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tion of irritation in the skin ; spec, a contagious 
disease, in which the skin is covered with 
vesicles and pustules, accompanied by extreme 
irritation, now known to be produced by the 
itch-mite; scabies, b. Applied, with qualifica- 
tion, to forms of eczema and other skin dis- 
eases, as hakcrs\ h 7 'icklayers' , grocers' i, Jig- 
An uneasy or restless hankering after some- 
thing; iisu. spoken contemptuously. Const. 
of, for, after (fat), or i?zf 1532. 

2. The i. of originality infects his thought and style 
Lowell, Coznp . : i.-aeaxus, -insect, -mite, -tick, 
a small parasitic arachnid {Sarcoptes scabiei) of the 
family AcariJar, which burrows in the human skin, 
and gives rise to the disease called i. or scabies. 

Itch (itj), vJ [OE. pcc(e)an : — WGer. 
^jukkjazi, Goth, jukjan, from stem juk-. In 
i4-i5th c. the form fcch-, ^itch-, lost its initial 
3 before i, whence itch.'\ i. mtr. To have or 
feel irritation of the skin, such as causes an in- 
clination to scratch the part affected ; said of 
the part ; also of the person affected. 3. fig. 
To have an irritating desire or uneasy craving 
provoking to action. Const, with inf ; also 
for. ME. 

1. Socrates dilates on the ^pleasures of itching and 
scratching Jow'ett. 2. His tongue itch’d to be let 
loose 1622. Hence I'tchingly adv, 
fitch, Z/.2 1579. [app. identical with Hitch 
V. and early ME. iccheJ\ — Hitch v. 2. -1621. 
fl'tchless, a, 1635. [-less.] Free from 
itching or the itch ; incorruptible -1648, 

Itchy (i*tji), Now co//o^, 1530. [-y^.] 
Affected with itching or the itch ; of the nature 
of^the itch. Hence TtcMness 1822. 

-ite, suffix 1 , corresp. to F. -He, L. ^ita 
ad. Gr. forming adjs. and sbs. (of adj. 
origin) with the sense ' (one) connected with or 
belonging to ^ a member of’, as in ottKIttis 
adj, heavy-armed, sir. a heavy-armed soldier. 
In English : 

1. ^ Used to form names of persons (also adjectively\ 
as in Sybarite', Israelite, Sodomite, etc. j eremite, 
Monophysite, etc. ; also Clapkamiie, etc. ; Wycliffiie, 
Puseyite% Shelleyite\ Jacobite, Luddite, PeeUie,tt<:.. 

2. a. Palseont. Used to form the names of fossil 
organisms; as atnmoniie, dendrite, lignite, etc.^ b. 
Min, The systematic ending of the names of mineral 
species, as anthracite, etc.; chlorite, hepatite, etc; 
azurite, graphite, syenite, wemerite, etc. 

3. Anat. and Zool. Used to form terms denoting 
one of the constituent parts, segments, or joints of a 
body or organ ; as in somite a segment of the body ; 
so pieurite, podite, etc. 

4. Chsjtt, Used to form the names of some saccharine 
substances, glucoses, and other organic compounds, 
as dulcite, etc. ; also of explosives, as cordite, dyna- 
mite, etc. ; and of commercial products, as vulcanite, 
etc. b. In Inorganic Chemistry, -ite is the systematic 
termination of the salts of acids denominated by adjs. 
in -ous', e.g. nitrite a salt of nitrous add. 

A few of the words in -ite have derivative adjs, in 
•itic, as”.V^w/V«r, etc. ; many of those in group i have 
adjs. in -itish, as Israelitish, etc 
-ite, suffix^, an ending of adjs. adapted 
from L. pa. pples. in -iins, of vbs. in -ire, -ere, 
-ere, as in erudite, composituscompositQ, 

etc,; of sbs. derived from the same or from 
the cognate L. sbs. in -us, as appetiius 
of verbs formed from the same ppl. stems, 
as expedite, unite. 

Item (oitem), adv. and sb, ME. [a. L. 
item adv., just so, in like manner, moreover, f. 
i-s, i-d he, it + advb. ending -teml\ 

II A. adv, Likew'ise, also. 

It shalbe Inuentoried..As, I. two lippes indifferent 
redde, I. two grey eyes, with lids to them Shaks. 

B. sb, I. A statement, maxim, or admonition 
such as was commonly introduced by the word 
item. Hence, generally, an intimation, a hint. 
Now V.S, local. 1561. 3. An article or unit 

of any kind ; an entry in an account, a clause 
of a document, etc. 1578. b. A detail of in- 
formation or news 1819. 

X. Getting i. thereof, he departed to the sea Hearne. 
a. Tauern items Uekker, b. The items in a news- 
paper 1865. 

Item (oi*tem), v, 1601. [f. prec.] trans, 
Tp set down by items ; to enter as an item. 

I have^ Item’d it in my memory Addison, 

Itemize (oitemoiz), v. Chiefly U,S, i860, 
[f. Item sb. + -ize.] trans. To set down by 
Items or enter as an item; to specify the items 
of (an account, etc.). 

Iter (i'tPi, 3i*t9i). PL iters, ijitimera. 
1598. [a. L.; in sense 1, med.L.] i. Hist, » 




Eyre i. Also transf. 1647. b. The record 
of proceedings during a circuit 1598. 3. A 

Roman road or line of travel 1751. 3. Anat, 

A way or passage; spec, the tubular cavity 
leading from the third to the fourth ventricle of 
the bram 1897. 

flterable (iTerab’l), a, rare. [ad. late L. 
iterabilis^ (Tert.), f. iterare', see -ABLE.] Capa- 
ble of being iterated or repeated -1682. 
Iterance (i-terans). 1604. [f. Iterant; 
see -ANCE.] Iteration. So I-terancy 1889. 
Iterant (rterant),^:. 1626. [p.di.'L.iterajitem, 
iterare . 1 ^ That iterates ; repeating, echoing. 

A Reflexion L, which we call Eccho Bacon. 
fl'terate, ppl. a. 1471. [ad. L. iteratus.'] 
Iterated -1657. •[Tterately adv. repeatedly. 
Iterate (i-ter<?tt), v. 1533. [f. L. iterat-, 

iterare to do again, f. iterum again.] i. trans. 
To do over again; to perform a second time ; 
to repeat ; to renew. Now 7 'are, 2. To say 
or assert again or repeatedly ; to repeat 1533, 

1. To i. an experiment 1682. 2. Wei. the Psalms 

oftener then any other part of Scripture Hooker. 

Iteration (iter^'Jon). 1450. [ad. L. itera- 
tionem, Cf. F. iteration 1. Repetition of an 
action or process (now usu. implying frequency 
or long continuance) ; an instance of this. 3. 
The repetition of something said 1530. 

2. Tedius I, therof I let passe 1556. 

Iterative (i*ter^\iv),tz. 1490. [a. F. zVAvz- 
tif -ive, ad. late L. iterativus, f. ppl. stem of 
iterare ; see -iVE.] i. Characterized by repeat- 
ing or being repeated, 3. Gram. Frequenta- 
tive 1827. Hence I*terative-ly adv,, -ness, 
flthand, a. Sc. and north, dial, ME. [ad. 
ON. i^inn assiduous, diligent. Cf. Eident 
and Ident,] i. Assiduous, diligent -1570. 2. 
Constant, continual -1536, Hence fltbandly 
adv, 

Itliypliallic (ijiifsedik). 1614. [ad. L. 
ithyphallicus, ad. Gr. ievtpaWi/cSs, f. I 6 vs 
erect + <i>aX.\ 6 s Phallus; in neut. as sb., 
ithyphallicum sc. carmen,"] 

\ A. adj. Pertaining to the phallus carried in 
: procession at the Bacchic festivals ; spec, com- 
posed in the metre of the Bacchic hymns (the 
trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic) 1795. b. 
Grossly indecent 1864. B. sb, A poem in 
ithyphallic metre ; also, an indecent poem. 
Itineracy (oiti-nerasi, it-). 1827. [f. late 
L. itmerat- ; see -ACY 3.] = Itinerancy.] 
Itinerancy (oitrnerSnsi, it-). 1789. [f. 
next; see -ancy.] i. The state or condition 
of being itinerant; the action of itinerating, 
esp. for a specific purpose, as preaching or 
public speaking ; a journey from place to place 
1802. b. A body of itinerants 1836. 3. Itine- 
rant preaching ; spec, the system in practice in 
various Methodist churches, according to which 
the regular ministers are appointed not to a 
congregation, but to a circuit, which is changed 
triennially 1789. b. Itinerant ministry 1809. 
Itinerant (oitimer^t, it-). 1570. [ad. late 
and med.L. itinerantem, pr. pple. of late L. 
itinerari, med.L. itinerate to travel.] 

A. adj. Journeying; travelling from place to 
place; not fixed or stationary; travelling on 
circuit, b. Journeying or travelling in con- 
nexion with some employment or vocation; 
preaching in a circuit ; of or pertaining to the 
regular Wesleyan ministry 1661. c. fig, and 
transf, 1634. 

1. Such i. judges as go Oxford Circuit Fuller, b. 
To appoint to a Circuit as an I. Preacher 1829. 

B. sb. One who travels from place to place, 
esp. in the pursuit of a trade or calling; a 
travelling preacher, etc. 1641. 

Glad to turn i., To stroll and teach from town to 
town Butler, Hence Itimerantly adv, 
llltinerariunx (itinere»*ii©m). 1747. [late 
L,, sb. use of neut. of itinerarius adj.; see 
Itinerary a.] « Itinerary sb, 2, 3. 
Itinerary (aitimerari, it-), sb. 1450. [ad. L. 
itinerarium, sb. use of neuter of itinerarius \ 
see next.] i. A line or course of travel ; a 
route. 3, A journal of travel ; an account of 
a journey 1483. 3. A road-book, a guide- 

book 1538. b. transf, A sketch of a proposed 
route 1856. 4. An itinerant (rare) 1709. 

2, Many may rede the itineraryes of them that hath 
ben at lerusalem 1526. 


Itinerary (oiti-nerari, it-), a. 1552, [ad. 
late L. itinerarius, f. iter, itiner- ; cf. F. itinS- 
raire adj.] i. Of or pertaining to a journey, 
travelling, or a route, b. Pertaining to roads 
(esp. Roman roads) or the description of roads 
1552. 3. = Itinerant a. 1617. 

I. b. The j. system^ of the Romans was . an effective 
instrument of centralization Merivale. 

Itinerate (3itrner<?it, it-), v, 1600. [f. late 
L. itinerat-, itinerari to travel. ] i. intr. To 
travel or journey from place to place. b. To 
travel from place to place preaching ; spec, of 
a Methodist minister (cf. Itinerancv 2) 1775. 
2, trans. To journey through, traverse 1830. 
Hence Itinera*tioii, the action of itinerating ; 
a preaching or lecturing tour 1623. 

-ition, suffix, repr. F. -ition, L. -itionem, 
forming nouns of action from vbs. with ppl. 
stem in -it-, as in position from positus, audi- 
tion from auditus. It is really a case of the 
suffix -ION, q.v. 

-itioiisl, compound suffix of adjs., f. L. 
-ici-us + -ous. These L. endings, from the 
confusion of c and t in late and med.L. MSS., 
were formerly written -itius, whence the current 
Eng. spelling. Examples are ascriptitious, 
factitious, etc. 

-itious 2, a combination of the suffix -ous, 
repr. L. -osus, with derivs. containing ifi-, 
chiefly sbs. in -itionem ; e.g. ambition, ambi- 
tious, L, ambitiosus, etc. ; see -lous, -ous. 

-itis, suffix, a. Gr. -fTts, properly forming 
thefem. of adjs. in -it?;?; already in Gr. used 
to qualify p 6 cros disease, expressed or under- 
stood, e.g. dpBpLTLs (disease) of the joints, gout, 
arthritis. On the analogy of these, -itis 
has become in mod. medical L., and in Eng., 
the regular name for affections of particular 
parts, and spec, (though not etymologically) for 
inflammatory disease or inflammation of a part. 
Examples are appendicitis, bronchitis, tonsilitis. 
Often jocularly used to denote something that is 
conceived as adisea<;e; e %. sufiragiiis — exaggerated 
advocacy of (woman’s) suffrage, 

-itous, compound suffix, containing the 
-it- of sbs. in -ITY, and the adj. ending -ous ; 

; corresp. to Fr. -itenx, L. -itosus, contr. for 
-itatosus, as in calamitosus for calamitaiosus ; 
so felicitous, etc. 

Its (its) poss. pron. [Formed c 1600 from 
It + -s of the possessive or genitive case, and 
at first commonly written it's. See It III.] 

A. As adj. poss, pron. Of or belonging to it, 
or that thing (L. ejus)\ also refi.. Of or belong- 
ing to itself, its own (L. suus) 1598. 

From translation all Science had it’s of-spring 
Florid. The Gospel has its mysteries J. H. Newman. 

B. As absolute possessive. Its own. rare. 

It's, its, contraction of it is. 

Itself (itsedf), pron, OE. [orig. two words, 

It pron, and Self. In ly-iSth c. often treated 
as Its + Self ; as still in its own self, and the 
like.] 

I. Emphatic or limiting use. Usu. in ap- 
position with a sb. in nom. or obj.; Very, the 
very, that very; alone (L. ipsum). Rarely 
alone as subject, b. Used alone in predicate, 
emphatically 1600, 

The earth and tyme it selfe is6a Or joy itself 
Without the touch of sorrow Shelley. b. An eye 
all pale Striving to be itself Keats. 
n. Reflexive use. = L. sibi, se ; Ger. sich OE. 
Th’ offence pardons it selfe Shaks. His heart 
gathereth iniquitie to it selfe Ps, xli. 6, The child 
will do itself a mischief {mod.). 

Ittria, Ittrium, Chem,: See Yttria, etc. 
4 ty [ME, -ite, a. F. -US, L. -itaiem], the 
usual form in which the suffix (L. -tas, -tatem, 
expressing state or condition) appears, the 
-i- being orig, either the stem vowel of the 
radical (e.g. L. suavi-tas suavity), or its weak- 
ened repr. (e.g. L. puro-, puri-tas purity), 
rarely a mere connective (e.g. L. auctor-intas 
authority). Hence many playful or pedantic 
nonce-wds,, as between-ity, woman-ity. 

Illtzebu, -Ixx) (itsibz?). 1616. [Japanese; 
two words. Use, itche one, hH division, quarter.] 

A Japanese phrase meaning 'one quarter , 
commonly applied to a silver coin in use before 
1871 ; it was worth about xs. sterling, 
lu-, earlier spelling of Iv-, and of Ju-. 


0 (Ger. lOln). d (Fr. ^eu), ti (Ger. M/kller). ii (Fr. d«ne). v (c«rl). e (e®) (th<?re). e (H) (rein), i (Fr. faire), d (fzr, frm,^tfrth), 
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lulidan (aiyj^iidan). 1885. [f. mod.L. 

lulida^ -isiXf f. lulus (see next).] ZasL A 
n^riapod of the family lulzdx (see nest 2). 
fltilus ( 9 iy«*i 5 s). 1658. [f. Zulus y a. Gr. 

lovko^ down, a catkin, etc.] ti. A catkin 
“I757. 3. A genus of animals of the class 

Myriapoda, order Ckilognatha [ptplo^oda]\ a 
millepede. 

-itam, suffix, Chem.y used to form the names 
of metallic elements, as cadmium, iridzum. 
I’ve, colloq. contr. of I have, 

-ive, suffix y forming adjs. (and sbs.) For- 
merly also -2/, -iff ; a. Fr. -if, fem. -ive : — L. 
-ivus. Largely used in Eng. to adapt L. words 
in -ivus, or form words on L. analogies, with 
the sense ‘ having a tendency to, having the 
nature, character, or quality of, given to (some 
action) Already in L. many of these adjs. were 
used subst. ; hence in Eng. ; e.g. adjective, cap- 
tive, derivative, etc. Hence advs. in -ively, 
and abst. sbs. in -iveness, -ivity. 

In the 17th cent, -ive is sometimes synonymous 
with 4 ble, as extensive = extensible, inexpressive — 
inexpressible- 

Ivied, ivyed (si-vid), a, 1771. [f. Ivy + 
-ED 2.] Overgrown or clothed with ivy. 
Ivorine (ai’vdrfn). 1897. [f. Ivory -f 

-IXE *.] Trade-name for a substance imitating 
ivory. 

Ivory (srvori). ME. [a. OF. yuoire (mod. 
ivoire) : — L. ehoreussid.]., from ebur, ebor- ivory ; 
cf. Skr. ibhas elephant,] 1. The hard, white, 
elastic, and fine-grained substance (being den- ■ 
tine of exceptional hardness) composing the 
main part of the tusks of the elephant, mam- 
moth [fossil z.). hippopotamus, walrus, and 
narwh^ ; it is employed as a material for many 
articles of use or ornament. a. A substance 
resembling ivory, or made in imitation of it 
1842. 3, Black i, : African negro slaves as an 
object of commerce, slang, 1873. 4* The 

colour of ivory ; ivory-white ; esp. whiteness of 
the human slan 1590. 5. An article made of 

ivory, esp, a carving in that material, h. slang 
(usu. pi.) Dice ; also billiard balls 1830 ; piano 
keys 1855, 6. A tusk of an elephant, etc. 1894. 
7. slang, [sing, and pi.) The teeth 1782. 8 , 

atirib, a. Made or consistingof ivory ME. b. 
White or smooth as ivory 1586. I 

X. The tooth of an olyfaunt is yuorye Caxtom. 2. 
Vegetable z., the hard albumen of the nut or seed of 
a S. Amer. palm, Phyielephas ■anacrocarpa, which 
resembles i. in hardness, colour, and texture, and is 
used for ornamental work, buttons, etc. 5. b. Suppose 
we adjourn to Fish Lane, and rattle the ivories 
Lytton. jS. a, see Gate 4. 

Comb , ; i.-bill, a species of woodpecker, Picus or 
Caittpephtlus principalis', "gull, a small white arctic 
gull, Pagophtla alba', -nut, the seed of the palm 
which yields vegetable ivory (see above) ; theCorozo- 
nut; hence -(nutOpalni, -plant; -paper, a thick 
Ijaper or thin cardboard with a finely prepaied po- 
lished surface, used by artists; -shell, a univalve 
of the genus Ebuma, of an i. colour. 

Ivory-black. 1634. A fine soft black pig- 
ment, obtained by cdcining ivory in a closed 
vessel. 

Ivory-tj^e. 1875. Photogr, A picture pro- 
duced by placing a photograph, light in colour, 
made translucent by varnish, tinted on the back, 
over a stronger picture, so as to give the effect 
of a photograph in natural colours. 

Ivy (ai-vi). PI, ivies (ai-viz). [OE- 
ifil, obscurely related to OHG. ebahewi, ebawi, 
ebahl] i, A climbing evergreen shrub [Hedera 
Helix), indigenous to Europe and Asia, having 
dark-green shining leaves, usu. five-angled, and 
bearing umbels of greenish’-yellow flowers, suc- 
ceeded by dark berries ; it is an ornamental 
covering of walls, ruins, etc. The plant was 
anciently sacred to Bacchus. 3. Applied, with 
distinctive addition, to plants of other genera 
1588. 3. attrib, OE. 

I. Black, English i., the common i., also termed H, 
nigra, from its black berries. Here are cool mosses 
deep, And thro’ the moss the ivies creep Tennyson. 

X American or Five-leaved i., Virginia creeper, 

A mpe^sis hederacea or qmnqwfolia, German i., 
Senedo amkanoides, a variety of Groundsel, Japa- 
nese L, Ampelopsis tricuspidata. W est Indiaii i., 
Marcgraviaumbellcda, 3.1.-crowned Bacchus Milt. 

L-garland, a garland of L, formerly the 
sign of a house where wine was sold ; -leaf, a leaf of 
i. , ta thing of little value ; fTo pipe in {with) an ivy. 


leafing.), to console onese.f with some fri\ clous em- 
ploymeri ; -tod {arch.} = Ivw-JbuSH. 

I-^’-busb. 1576. A bushy branch of ; 
fg. a pLce of concealment or retirement, fh- ; 
^pec. A bush of ivy, or a picture of it, placed ! 
outside a tavein as a sign that vine \\as sola ‘ 
there ; hence, the tavern itself. -fHence Jig. 
A si^ or display (of anything). 

Iwis, ywis (iwi*s',£Z^',, cuiv., and sb, arch. 
[OE. gewis adj. ( := MHG. gevois, Ger. gewiss 
certain), of which the neut. was used ad\erbially 
in ME.] A. adj. (gewis) Certain (subjectively 
and objectively). Only in OE. B. adv. 
[gewis, iwis, and iwzsse) Certainly, assuredly, 
indeed. (The writing with capital I, and 
separation of the two elements, have led later 
authors to use it erron. as = / wot, I know, as 
if a present of I wist) ME. fC. sh, [the adj. 
used absol.] Certainty -ME. 

Ixia (i’ksia). 1794. [L., a. Gr. tfia,'] Bot. 
A genus of S. African iridaceous plants, with 
large showy flowers, 
ixtie, mli: see Istle. 
ij Izar (i'zar], 1836. [Arab. izarj\ The outer 
garment of Moslem women, a long cotton 
mantle covering the whole figure, 

Izard (i-zard, jj zzar) . Also isard, izzard. 
1791. [ad. F, isard, Gascon isart,‘\ A capri- 
fonn antelope allied to the chamois, found in 
the Pyrenees. 

-ization, suffix forming nouns of action 
from vbs. in -IZE : see next. 

-ize (also written -ise), suffix forming vbs. 
=: F, -iser. It. -izzare, Sp. -izar, ad. late L. 
-izare,i. Gr. formative derivative of verbs. 

The suffix, whatever the element to which it is 
added, is in its origin the Gr. L. -izare ; 

and, as the pronunciation is also with z, there 
is no reason why in English the special French 
spelling m -iser should ever be followed. H ence 
here the termination is uniformly written -ize. 
In current English the following are the chief 
groups : 

1. Words from Greek, or formed on Greek elements; 

a. with the traas. sense of * make or conform to, or 
treat in the way of, the thing expressed by the deri- ; 
vation as baptize, anathematize, anonupolize, etc. ; | 

b, with the intrans. sense ‘to act some person or 
character, do or follow some practice ’, as apologize, 
philosophize, etc. 

2. Words formed on Latin adjs. or sbs., mostly with 
the trans. sense ‘ to make (that which is exiDressed by 
the derivation) ', as actualize, colonize, satirize, etc. ; 
trans. or intrans., as cicatrize, moralize, eta ; occas. 
only intrans., as temporize. 

3. Words from later sources, as bastardize, jeopar- 
dize trans., gormandize intr. 

4. Words formed on ethnic adjs., and the like, chiefly 
trans., as Aznericattize, Anglicize, eta 

5. Words formed on names of persons, sometimes 
with the intrans. Gr, sense of ‘ to act like, or in ac- 
cordance with ’, as in Calvinize, but usu. in the trans. 
sense of ‘to treat like, or after the method of, or 
according to the (chemical or other) process of as 
in Boucherize, Bowdlerize,galva 7 iize, etc.; with other 
terms, and nonce-words such as Gladsionize, eta, with- 

I out limit. 

^ 6 . From names of substances, chemical and other ; 

! in the trans. sense of ‘ to charge, impregnate^ treat, or 
affect with * ; as alcoholize, oxidize, etc. ; so in nonce- 
words, as Londonize to m^e like London, etc. 

-izer, suffix of agent-n, from vbs. in -IZE. 
Izzard (i*zAid). arch, or dial. Also 
izzet, izzart, uzzard. 1738. [app. in origin the 
same wd. as zed.'\ Old name for the letter Z, 
Izzard, van of Izard, 

J 

J the tenth letter of the English 

alphabet, is, in its origin, a comparatively late 
modification of the letter I. From the nth to 
the 17th c., the letter I i represented both the 
vowel sound of i, and a consonant sound (dg). 
To keep the inconspicuous small a distinct, esp. 
in cursive writing, various scribal expedients 
were employed (see I) . Among these, an initial 
1 was often prolonged above or below the line, 
or both : a final i was generally prolonged 
below the line, and in both cases the ‘ tail ' in 
cursive writing at length became a curve. The 
‘ dot ’ was also used with the tailed form, and 
thus arose the modem j, j. But this was at 


first merely a fin.'l form of i, used in Latin in 
such forms as ‘ fii:j and m numerals, as j, ij, 
x:j. It ^\as in the 17th c. that the differenti- 
ation of tne two forms of the letter took place, 
[ 1, 1 remaining ior the vowel, and j, j being used 
for the consonant, and the capital forms of the 
.alter, J, J, being introduced. 

The sound regularly denoted by the letter J 
in Engiisn is the consonant (d^). In halle- 
lujah It has the sound of the Roman i-conso- 
nant (y). So in proper names or alien terms 
from German and other languages in which 
the Roman value of j is retained, as Jena 
[\e-D§.), Jaeger, etc. In a few French words, 
uistinctly recognized as alien, j has the French 
sound (3), as dejeuner, etc. In the translitera- 
tion of Oriental names, as Jdt, Jenghiz, etc., 
] is used with its English value. 

1. X. The letter, (pi. ^s, J’s./s, j’s.) 2. Short for 
J-pen, a broad-pointed pen, stamped with the letter J. 

II. I. Rarely used to express serial order. In the 
alphabetical designations of the batteries of the Royal 
Ariiilery, A, B, C, etc., J is used for the tenth. 2. 
As a Roman numeral j was formerly^ used_ as a final 
form, of i in j, ij, vj, etc, ; this is retained in medical 
prescriptions. 3. In Math, and Physics, f is used 
to denote the Jacobian; also Joule’s mechanical 
equivalent of heat. 

III. Abbrevs. J. stands for various proper names, 

as fohu, Jane, etc. ^ J.P., Justice of Peace; Jr., jr., 
Junior. J.C.R., junior Common-room. 
i!jaal-goat ya-al,g(Ja-t). 1838. [ad. 

Heb.] The wild goat of Mount Sinai, Upper 
Egypt, Abyssinia, etc. [Capra jaala). 

Jab (d^seb), v. colloq, and dial. 1825. 
[var., orig. Sc., of Job v.^\ trans. To thrust ; 
to poke roughly ; to stab. Also absol. or inir. 
Hence Jab sb, [colloq. or dial.), an act of jab- 
bing wuth something pointed, or with the fist. 
Jabber (d^se-bsa), sb, 1727. [f. next.] 

The act of jabbering; gabble, chatter; gibberish. 
Jabber (dg^'bsi), v, 1499. [app. onoma- 
topceic, with frequentative form ; cf. gab, 
gabber, gabbled) i- intr. To talk rapidly and 
indistinctly or unintelligibly ; to speak volubly 
and with little sense. 3. trans. To speak or 
utter rapidly and indistinctly ; to express by 
jabbering. Often contemptuously. 1532. 

2. To j. French Addison. Hence Ja’bberer, one 
who jabbers 1678. Ja*bberingly adv, m a jabber- 
ing manner. Ja'bberment, jabbering Milton. 

Jabbemowl, var. of Jobbernowl. 
i! Jabiru (d^ss-bir^). Also jaburu. 1774. 
[Tupi-GuaraniyV^frz^.] A large wading bird 
of tropical and subtropical America [Mycteria 
americana), of the stork family. iMso applied 
to the allied Xenorhynchus australis and indi- 
cus, and Ephifpiorhynchus senegalensis, of the 
Old World. 

' II Jaborandi (djseborsemdi, prop, dgaboran- 
df), 1875. [Tupi-Guarani jaburaaidi, also 
' jaburandtba [iba plant, tree).] The dried 
leaflets of a Brazilian plant Pilocarptis pinnati- 
folitis, N.O. Rutacex, having diuretic and 
sudorific properties. 

Jaborme (dgse-borsin). 1887. [f. prec. + 
-INE®.] Chem, An alkaloid contained, together 
; with pilocarpine, in the leaves of jaborandi. 

! J1 Jabot (gabo). 1823. [F. ; origin unkn.] 
I. A frill formerly worn by men on the front of 
' a shirt, edging the opening. 2. An ornamental 
frill on a woman’s bodice 1881. 

II Jacamar (d50e*kamaj). 1825. [a. F.,ad.. 
Tupi-Guarani Jacama-cirid\ Any bird of the 
family Galbulidx, natives of South America, 
somewhat resembling the bee-eaters in appear- 
ance, and the kingfishers in habits. 
IlJacana(d5je*k^a). 1753. [ad. 
ad. Tupi-Guarani jasandd) Any bird of the genus 
Parra [Jacand) or family Parridx [Jacanidx), 

\ consisting of grallatorial aquatic birds inhabiting 
^ the warmer regions of the world, having enor- 
mous straight claws, which enable them to 
[ walk on the floating leaves of aquatic plants. 

Ij Jacaranda (djsekarsemda, prop, dgaka- 
randa*). 1753. [Tupi-Guarani.] Name given 
1 to various trees of tropical America yielding 
I fragrant and ornamental wood ; esp. to those 
of the genus Jacaranda (N.O. Bignoniacex)^ 
b. The wood of any of these. c. A drug ob- 
j tained from a tree of this genus. 


» (man), a (pass), au (L«d). 2; (c«t). ^ (Fr. ch^f). 9 (ev^r), 9 i( 7 , ^/e), ^ (Fr. eau vie), i (s?t). « (Psyche). 9 (what), i? (g^t). 
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JACARE 

[( Jacare (d^se'kar*?). 1753. [Tupi-Guarani.J 
A South American alligator. 

Jacent (d^iTi-sent), a. ? Obs. 1602. [ad. L. 
jaceniem^ jacere to He.] Lying ; recumbent ; 
jfig. sluggish. 

Jacintli (d^s’sin]), d^ri-sin]?). [ME. tacynf, 
iacuict, a, OF. iacinte or late L. iacint{k)us^ 
-incius, an alteration of kiacini[h)2is, L. /v<2- 
cintkus,2u, Gr. td/fiv0os Hyacinth ; the/^i being 
lost and the initial i made consonantal.] i. a. 
Among the ancients, a gem of a blue colour, 
prob. sapphire, b. In mod. use, a reddish- 
orange gem, a variety of zircon. = Hy.a.CINTH 
I. c. The colour of the gem (see b) 1572. 
fa. = Hyacinth 2. -1760. 3. attnh. 1526. 

Jack (d^cek), sbX [A pet-name or by- 
name, familiar for John ; in ME. Jakke, Jacco, 
Jacke^ a disyllable.] 

I. Applied to a man, or the figure of one. 
I. (As proper noun.) A familiar by-form of 
John ; hence, a generic proper name for a man 
of the common people, b. Cousin Jack', a 
familiar name for a Cornishman. fa, (As a 
common noun.) A man of the common people; 
a lad, fellow, chap ; esy. an ill-mannered fellow, 
a ‘ knave * -1746. 3. (As proper or common 

noun.) A familiar appellation for a sailor. Also 
Jack-tar, q. v. 1659. 4, Variously applied 

to a serving-man, a labourer, one who does 
odd jobs, etc. See also Cheap Jack, Steeple 
Jack, etc. 1836. 5. Cards, The knave of 

trumps in all-fours ; hence gen. any one of the 
knaves 1674. 6. A figure of a man which 

strikes the bell on the outside of a clock 1498. 

I. And hee 's now tut Jacke Foord, that once were 
John Heywood. A good J. makes a good Gill Ray. 
z. A mad cap ruffian and a swearing lacke Shaks. 
Phr. fTo play the j. : to play the knave. Every man 
j . ! every individual man (jsollog). 6. Eich, III, 
IV. ii. 1 17. 

n. Applied to things which take the place of 
a lad or man, or save human labour ; also 
more vaguely. *2V sepai'ate contrivances, 
machines, utensils, etc. i. A machine for turn- 
ing the spit in roasting meat ; a bottle- jack or a 
smoke-jack 1587. a. A name for various con- 
trivances consisting (solely or mainly) of a 
roller or winch 1572. 3. A wooden frame for 

sawing wood upon 1573 . 4. A machine, usually 
portable, for lifting heavy weights by force 
acting from below; in the commonest form, 
having a rack and a pinion wheel or screw and 
a handle turned by hand 1703. 5. A con- 

trivance for pulling off boots; a boot-jack, 
rare or Ohs, (qxc. in the compound). 1679. 6. 
Mining, a, ‘ A kind of water-engine, turned by 
hand. Staff.' (Halliwell.) b. ' A wooden wedge 
or gad used in mining to assist in cleaving 
strata, 1858, parts of instTntments or 

machines. 7, In the virginal, spinet, and harpsi- 
chord : An upright piece of wood fixed to the 
back of the key-lever, and fitted with a quill 
which plucked the string as the jack rose on 
the key being pressed down, (By Shaks. and 
others erron, applied to the key.) 1598. 8. In 

various machines. 

a. An oscillating lever, e. g. in a stocking-frame or 
knitting-machine 1764. b. Weaving =s Heck-box 
(see Heck) 1844.^ C. Spinning. A coarse bobbin and 
fly-frame operating on the sliver from the carding- 
machine X87S. d. Telegr., etc. A terminal in a tele- 
graph or telephone, consisting of a spring-clip by 
means of which instruments can he expeditiously 
introduced into the circuit. 

9. In carriages : A small engine fixed to the 
bottom of the spring, and used to heighten or 
lower the body 1794. To things of smaller 
than the normal size, 10. The least bit ; a whit, 
Obs, colloq. 1530. II. Bowls. A smaller bowl 
placed as a mark for the players to aim at 
1611, I a, slang, a. A farthing. b. A 
counter made to resemble a sovereign; so 
half-j. 1700. 13. A quarter of a pint {local) 

1736, 14, Naut. Short fox jack cross-tree (see 

IV, X b) 1840. other things, 15. A 

post-chaise (slang or colloq^ 1812. 16. A 

portable cresset or fire-basket used in hunting 
or fiishing at night. U.S, 1895. 

HI, In names of animals, i. Applied to the 
male of various animals, chiefly in comb. ; also 
simply: a, A male hawk, esp. merlin (*= jack- 
merlin) 1623. b. (Short for Jackass i.) A 
male ass, esp, one kept for breeding mules. 


U.S, 1799. 2. Name for various birds, a. 

Short for Jackdaw, Jack-curlew, Cornish 
jack, the Cornish chough, Jack snipe, b. In 
Cu^US.VN-jack, JUMPING-y<zr>&, WHISKY JACK: 
see these wds. 3. Name of various fishes, etc. 

a. A young or small pike 1587, b. Also 
appHed to several American fishes ; as the 
pike-perch, Siizosiedium vitreum', a scorpsenoid 
fish, Sebasiodes paucispinis ; several carangoid 
fishes, esp. Caranx pisquetos 2cc\.^ Seriola caroli- 
nensis ; and the pampano, T rachynoius caroh- 
nus. c. Poor Jack (also dry or dried Jack), 
dried hake ; also called Poor John 1667, 

, IV. Co 7 nbs., etc. i. Combs, denoting things, etc. : 
j.-back [Back ^ 3 .“], {a) in Brewing, a vessel with a 
peiforated bottom for straining the wort from the 
hops (also called ( 3 ) *a tank which receives 

the cooled wort in a vinegar-factory ’ (Knight) ; -en- 
gine {CoaLfninjng), a donkey-engine ; -fishing, {cC) 
fishing for jack ; U.S., fishing at night by means 

of a j. or cresset ; -hunting U.S,, hunting by means 
of a jack-light (see II. i6); -ladder iVTx?#/., ‘one with 
wooden steps and side ropes’ (Knight)^ = Jacob’s 
Ladder 2; -lamp, («) a Davy-Iamp with a glass 
cylinder outside the gauze; (b) U.S. = sen-.e II- 
•pin Naut., a belaying-pin ; -pot, in draw-poker, a 
pot or pool that has to accumulate until one of the 
players can open the betting with a pair of jacks or 
better ; hencey ?^. ; -roll, a winch or windlass turned 
directly by handles; -sinker, each of a series of thin 
metal plates suspended from the front end of the jacks 
in a stocking frame or knitting-machine, and serving, 
in conjunction with the lead-sinkers, to form loops 
upon the thread ; -towel, a long towel with the ends 
sewed together, suspended from a roller. 

b. In some uses jack has a diminutive force or 
meaning ; as j.-arch, an arch whose thickness is 
only of one brick; -block Naut., a small block 
seized to the topgallant-mast-head, for sending the 
topgallant-yards up and down; -cross-tree A' 

an iron cross-tree at the head of a long topgallant 
mast, to support a royal or skysaal mast; -rafter, 
•rib, -timber, one shorter than the full length. 

2. Prefixed^ to another noun denoting a person, a 
thing personified, a trade, or a quality, so as to form 
a quasi-^TO^ex name or nickname ; as Jack Blunt (a 
blunt fellow); Jack baaiis (the ‘Boots’ at an inn), 
Jack Presbyter, Jack Priest ; Jack Frost, frost or 
frosty weather personified; +Jack-sauce, a saucy 
or impudent fellow ; Jack sprat, a little fellow, a 
dwarf. 

3. Substantive phrases with specific senses. Jack 
at a pinch, one who is ready for any emergency ; ‘ a 
poor Hackney Parson ’ ; Jack in office, a pretentious 
petty official ; also aiirib, ; Jack of (,ai) all tr^es, 
a man who can turn his hand to any kind of business ; 
Jack of {fin, o') both sides, a person who sides first 
with one party and then with the other, a trimmer; 
fjack of the clock, or clock-house = sense I. 6 ; also 
iraiisf. of a person {Rich. 11 , v. v. 60) ; fjack out of 
office, a person who has been dismissed from office; 
one whose ‘ occupation is gone ’. 

4. In names of animals (sometimes signifying male, 
sometimes sjnall, half-sized), a. Denoting male, as 
jacEhare ; esp. of falcons, as jack hobby, -kestrel, 
-merlin, b. Jack crow, Ficathartes gyinnoce- 
Phalus, a W, African corvine biid; Jack curlew, 
name for two small species of curlew: (a) the whim- 
brel, Numenius phmopus ; (< 5 ) the N. hudsonicus of 
N. America; Jack-fish, the pike; also a name for 
other carangoid fishes ; Jack-salmon, a pike-perch ; 
Jack-spaniard, a large W. Indian species of wasp. 

5. In popular names of plants. Sometimes denot- 
ing ‘dwarf, undersized’, as Jack-by-the-hedge, 
the hedge-garlic. Sisymbrium Alliaria; Jack-in- 
the-bush, local name for hedge-garlic ; Jack-in- 
the-pulpit {US.), a N. American araceous plant, 
Arissema iftphyllum, so called from, the appearance 
of the upright spadix partly surmounted by the en- 
closing spathe; Jack oak, a N, Amer. species of 
oak (Quercus nigra) ; also called black jack. 

Jack, Now arch, ME. [a. 'F.jaque, 
in OF. also jaques. Ult. origin uncertain.] 
ti. a. A short and close-fitting jacket. ME. 
only, b. A coat of fence, usually of leather 
quilted, and in later times often plated with 
iron; occas., a coat of mail (arch.) ME. a. A 
vessel for liquor; orig. of waxed leather coated 
outside with tar or pitch (= Black Jack i) ; 
a (leathern) jug or tankard (arch.) 1573. 

*. b. Like, .the yron plates of a iacke, one lying on 
an other 1578. Phr. fTo be on (a person's) J , : to lay 
blows on him ; to be down upon him. 

Jack (d3£ek), sbJ^ 1633. [Prob. a use of 
Jack as if short for ‘jack-flag i. e. small 
flag (as dist. from the ensign),] A ship’s flag 
of smaller size than the ensign, used at sea as 
a signal, or as a mark of distinction ; spec, the 
small flag, indicating nationality, which is 
j flown from the jack-staff at the bow of a vessel, 

[ as in British jack, Dutch jack, etc. 


In British UbC the jack has been since the i7Ch e 
(except under the Commonwealth) a small-sizec 
‘Union Flag’ of the period (Union Jack), which hai 
also been, since 1707, inserted in the upper canton o- 
the ensign; hence, the name ‘union jack’ is ofter 
improperly applied to the union flag itself, when thh 
is not carried or used as a jack. 

In the United States naval service the j. is a blue 
flag with a white five-pointed star for each State in 
the Union, 

Jack, 1613. [ad. Pg./tzr^z, ad. Malaya- 
1 am chakka.'\ The fruit of an East Indian tree 
(Artocarpus integnfolia), a large and coarse 
kind of bread-fruit. Also the tree itself, 
fjack, sb.^ 1695, Colloq. abbrev. of Jacob- 
ite -1732. 

Jack (dgaek), v. 1873. [f, senses of Jack 
sb .'^ ; in sense 3 of obscure origin.] i. 
trans. To jack up : To hoist with a jack (see 
Jack sb.'^ II. 4) 1885. a, intr. To hunt or fish 
at night with a jack (see Jack sbP II. 16). 
U.S. 2881. 3, dial, or colloq. To jack up : a, 

irons, (a) To do for, ruin 1873. (^) throw 

up, give up, abandon 1880. b. absol. or intr. 
IlO give up suddenly or promptly 1873. 
Jack-a-dandy (dgae-'kadse’ndi). 1632. [See 
J ACK sb.^ IV and cf. Dandy .tA^] A little pert 
or conceited fellow ; a beau, fop, dandy. 
Jackal (d.^se'kgl). 1603. [Corruption of 
Turkish chakdl, ad. Pers. shagdl, cogn. w. Skr. 
s'rgdla, q'rgala jackal. Formerly stressed on 
the second syllable.] i. An animal of the dog 
kind, about the size of a fox ; one of various 
species of Canis, as C, aureus or C. anthus, in- 
habiting Asia and Africa, hunting in packs by 
night with wailing cries, and feeding on dead 
carcases and small animals ; formerly supposed 
to hunt up prey for the lion, hence termed ‘ the 
lion’s provider *. 2. fig. A person who acts 

like a jackal, esp. one who does mean work for 
another, or ministers to his requirements 1688. 

1, lamabrothertojackalsR.V. ^ob xxx.sg. Hence 
Ja'ckal V. httr., to act as jackal {Jor). 

Ja*ck-a-Le*nt, arch. Also -oLLent, of 
Lent. 1598. [See k.pi'epj\ i. A figure of a 
man, set up in Lent to be pelted. Hence fig. 
a butt for every one to throw at. 2. iransf, A 
puppet ; an insignificant person 1598. 

Jackanapes (dg^-kan^ips). FI. -apes, 
•apeses, (t*aps's). 1450. \_ 0 x\%. Jack Napes, 
perh. a playful name for a tame ape, with n- as 
in Ned, Nell, etc., and -s as in Hobbes, etc.] 
I. Name for a tame ape or monkey 1526. 2. 

A ridiculous upstart; a pert, impertinent fellow; 
a coxcomb. (The current use.) 1555. 

2, That Iacke an-apes with scarfes Shaks. atirib. 
A scuruy lack a-nape Priest Shaks. 

Jackaroo (dgse’karw). Austral. 1880. [f. Jack 
sb + kang)aroo,'\ An inexperienced colonist. 
Jackass (d3je*k,»s). X727. [f. Jack sb> + 
Ass.] I. A male ass, a he-ass. 2. = Ass 2. 
1823. 3. Laughing Jackass : the Giant 

Kingfisher of Australia (Dacelo gigas), so 
called from its cry 1798. 4. Naut. a kind of 

heavy rough boat used in Newfoundland. 

Comb. : j.-copal, the raw copal of Zanzibar ; -deer, 
an African antelope, the sing-sing; -fish, an Aus- 
tralian fish {Chilodactylus ?nacropUrus), esteemed 
as food ; j. penguin, a common species of penguin 
{Spheniscus demersw), so called from its cry; j. 
rabbit = Jack-rabbit. 

Jack-boot, ja-ckboot. 1686. [?] A large 
strong boot, the top of which came above the 
knee, orig. worn by cavalry soldiers ; later, by 
fishermen and others. 

tJa‘ck-boy. 1573. [f. Jack + Boy.] 
A boy employed in menial work ; spec, a stable- 
boy, groom, or postillion -1849. 

Jack-chain. 1639. [f. Jack II. i ; 
because used in roasting-jacks.] A chain each 
link of which consists of a double loop of wire, 
resembling a figure of 8. 

Jackdaw (dgse’kdg). 1543. [f. Jack sb?- 
+ Daw.] I. The common name of the Daw 
(Corvus monedula), which frequents church 
towers, old buildings, etc.; noted for its 
loquacity and thievish propensities. a, fig. 
Applied contempt, a loquacious person 1605. 

I. lack dawes; the veriest theeves. .especially for 
silver and gold Holland. 

Jackeen (dgmkPn). Anglo-Irish. 1840. 
[Irish dim. of Jack A self-assertive, 

worthless fellow. 
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Jacket (dgse'ket),^^. 1462. [^0¥,jaquei^ 
jacquct, dim, Jack i. An outer 

garment for the upper part of the body : the 
same as the jack ; now, an outer garment with 
sleeves, reaching no lower than the waist ; also 
a short coat without tails (as a dinner jacket). 
b. That worn by a jockey in horse-racmg ; now 
a loose-fitting blouse of silk or satin, of the 
owner’s distinctive racing colours 1856. c. 
Applied to something worn round the body for 
other purposes than clothing ; as a strait- 
jacket, etc, 2, An outer covering for anything, 
esp. one placed round a pipe, steam-cylinder, 
or boiler, to protect it, prevent escape or access 
of heat, etc, 1815. b. A paper wapper in which 
a bound book is issued. 1894, 3, a. The 

natural covering or coat of various animals ; 
the fleece (of a sheep], hair (of a dog), fur (of 
a cat), etc.; also the skin (of a seal, fish, etc.) 
1613. b. The skin of a potato {when cooked 
with the, skin on) 1856. 

I. Phr, To dust^ miinge, thrash, trim, etc. (a per- 
son’s) to give him a beating, b. To send in (a 
jockey’s) 7I, take away hisj.f etc. 

Ja-Cket, V. 1861. [f. prec. sb.] X. trans. 
To cover with or enclose in a jacket. 2. dial* 
or colloq. To beat, thrash 1875, 

Jacketed (d^sketM), a. 1552. [f. prec. 
sb. or V. -h -ED.] Clothed, covered, or sur- 
rounded with a jacket, 

Ja'cketing. 1851. [f. as prec. + -ing 1.] 

I. = Jacket sd. 2. 1881. 2. Material for 

making jackets 1882. 3. colloq. A beating. 1851. 

Jack-frame. 1703. [f. Jack shX II. a + 
Frame.] r. The frame in which a jack or 
winch is fixed, 2. Cotton Manuf. A contri- 
vance consisting of a rotating can containing 
a bobbin, formerly much used for giving a 
twist to the roving as delivered by the drawing 
rollers, and simultaneously winding it upon the 
bobbin. Also jack-in-a-box. 1875. 
Jack-fruit. 1830. — Jack sh.^ 
Jack-m-tke-box, Jack-in-a-box, 1546. 
ti. A sharper or cheat -1725, fa. Applied 
contemptuously to the consecrated host 1546. 
3, A toy consisting of a box containing a figure 
with a spring, which leaps up when the lid is 
raised. Also Jig. 1702. 4. Techn. : 

fa. A self-acting valve for relieving 'water-mains 
from accumulations of air. b. A screw-jack or lifting- 
jack, esp. one used in stowing cargo. c. A kind of 
screw-press. d. An instrument with a small but 
powerful screw, used by burglars to break open safes 
or doors, e. — Jack-frame 2, 
Jack-m-the-green. i8or. i. A man or 
boy enclosed in a wooden or wicker pyramidal 
framework covered with leaves, in the May-day 
sports of chimney-sweepers, etc. 2. A variety 
of primrose in which the c^yx is transformed 
into leaves 1876. 

Jack Johlison. 1914. Name of a negro 
boxer (known as ‘ the Big Smoke ’), applied in 
the war of 1914-18 to a German gun and shell. 
Jack Ketck. 1705. [From the name of 
John or ^ Jack' Ketch, the common execu- 
tioner 1663 (?) -1686. He became notorious 
on account of his barbarity at the executions 
of William Lord Russell and others.] An 
appellation for the common executioner or hang- 
man. 

He is then a kind of jack-catch, an executioner- 
general Wesley, 

Jack-knife (d^se’kinsif), sb. 1776. [app. 
of U.S. origin ; perh. assoc, with some sense of 
Jack i. A large clasp-knife for the 

pocket; also, one with a lanyard, worn by 
seamen, 2. In a telephone station * J ack sb }■ 

II. 8 d. Jack-knife v. to cut with a j.-k, 1855. 
Jadc-lme. 1615. [f. Jack ; cf. Jack- 

chain.] A kind of thin rope or line used for 
various purposes. 

Jack m a n (dgae'kms&n). Sc. [a-pp* 

f. Jack sb.^ I. 4 -l- Man. Referred by Scott 
to Jack An attendant or retainer kept 
by a npbleman or landowner. Now JTzst 
Jacfc-a'-la*nteni, jack-a-lantem. 1663. 
•[•I. A man with a lantern; a night watchman 
-1704. 2. An ig^is fatuus or will-o’-the-wisp; 

Jig. something nndeading or elusive 1673. 3. 

A lantern made of the rind of a large turnip or 
a pumpkin, with holes to represent eyes, nose, 
and mouth. North. Eng., Sc., and U.S. 


St. I havefo.iowed Cupics Jack-a-lantern, and find 
myself ia a quagmire Sheridan, 

Ja‘ck-plane. 1763. [Jack jAI] A 

long heavy plane used for coarse work. 
Ja*ck-pu*dding. arch. 1648. [J.ack sb.^ 
IV. 2.] A buffoon, clown, or merry-andrew, 
esb. one attending on a mountebank. 
Ja’ck-ra*bbit. C/.S. 1882. [Short for 

jackass-rabbit \ so called from its long ears.] 
One of several species of large praine-hares 
with remarkably long ears and legs. 
Ja‘Ck-screw . 1769. A liftmg-jack with a 
screw. 

Jack snipe, ja-ck-sni^pe. 1663. [See 
Jack sb^ III. 2.] A small species of snipe, 
Scolopax {Gallinago) gallinula‘, also called 
half-snipe. Also applied to the common 
American snipe, Gallinago Wilsoni, the Dun- 
lin, Tringa ctlpina (Shetland), and the pectoral 
sandpiper of N. America, Tringa maculata. 
Ja*ck-staffi 1692. [f. Jack jAS - i- S taff.] 
Nant. A short staff, usually set upon the bow- 
sprit or at the bow of a ship, on which the 
jack (Jack sb.^) is hoisted. 

Jackstay (d^ss-kjstii). 1840. [Jack sb.'^ 
IV, I.] Nant. a. A rope, rod, or batten 
placed along a yard or gaff to bend the sail to. 
b. A rod or rope running up and down on 
a mast, on which the square-sail yard travels. 
Ja’ck-stone, ja*ckstone. 1814. [var. of 
Check-stone; perh. assoc, w^ Jack v.'\ A 
small round pebble or stone ; esp., in pi., a set 
of pebbles tossed up and caught in the game of 
dibs. 

Ja*ck-straw% ja*ckstraw. 1565. [See 
Jack sb."^, in various senses. Jack Straw was 
a leader in the Rising of the Commons in 
1381.] I, A *man of straw’; a man of no 
substance or consideration. 2. One of a set of 
straw's, or strips of ivory, bone, wood, or the 
like, used ia a game in which they are thrown 
on the table in a heap, and have to be picked 
up singly w'ithout disturbing the heap. Also, 
in pi., the game thus played. 1801. 

Jack-ta«r. 1781. [See Jack 1 . 3.] A 
familiar term for a common smlor. 

Jaxx)b (dg^’ksb). 1662. [a. Heb., in Gr. 

^laKOJ^os, L. Jacobus, whence also Eng. 
J AMES.] A personal name and surname ; used 
also in deriv. and transf. senses, partly referring 
to Jacob’s ladder, fi. — Jacobus. Pepys. 
t2. slang, a. A housebreaker carrying a ladder 
-1753. b. A ladder -1803. c- A simpleton 
-1812. 

Phr. Jacob’s coat, membrane (.<4 the layer 
of rods and cones of the retina of the eye (named 
after Arthur Jacob, an Irish ophthalmic surgeon, 
died 1874) ; Jacob’s shell, the scallop-shell Pecten 
Jacobxus, the emblem of St. James the Greater; 
Jacob’s stone, a name for the coronation stone of 
the Scottish kings at Scone, no-w in Westminster 
Abbey, fabled to oe the stone of Jacob’s pillow iGe 7 i. 
xxviii, ii); Jacob’s ulcer, a term for Lujus or 
rodent ulcer of the eye (from Arthur Jacob). 

Jacobean (d^aekJbran), a. {sb.') Also 
-sean, 1770. [f. late and mod.L. Jacobsens (f. 
Jacobus', see prec.).] i- Of or pertaining to 
the reign or times of James I of England ; 
spec, in Arch., a term for the lyth-c. style in 
England, consisting of very late Gothic with a 
large Palladian admixture; also transf. in 
other arts 1844. 2, Of or pertaining to St. 

James the Less, or the Epistle written by him 
1883, Jacobean lily, a bulbous plant 

[Sprekelia formosissima), named after St. 
James 1770. A statesman or writer of 

the time of James I 1885. 

Jacobian (d.5ak(7“*bian). 1852. [f. Jacobi 
(see below) -f- -an.] Math. A. adj. Pertaining 
to or named after K. G. J. Jacobi (1804-51), 
professor at Kbnigsbergin Prussia; discovered, 
introduced, or investigated by Jacobi; as J. 
function, etc. B. sb. Short for f. determinant, 
an important functional determinant. 

Jacobin (dgge-kJbin), sb}- and a}- ME. [a. 
F. Jacobin (orig. an‘ adj.. frbre jacobin), ad. 
med.L, Jacobinus, f. Jacobus', see JACOB.] 

A. sb. I. A Dominican friar, (Orig. applied 
to the French members of the order, from the 
church of Saint-Jacques (St. Jacobus) which 
was given to them, and near which they built | 
their first convent.) Also attrib. or as adj. \ 


2. A member of a French political club estab- 
lished m 17S9, at Paris, in the old convent of 
the Jacobins (sense i), to maintain and propa- 
gate the principles of extreme democracy and 
absolute equality 1790. b. tratisf. An extreme 
radical in politics, etc. 1793. About 1800, a 
nickname for any political reformer. 

2, b. With the Jacobins I shall keep no terms 
Burke. 

B. adj. a. Of or belonging to the Jacobins or 
Dominican friars, b. Pertaining to the J acobins 
(sense 2 above) ; hence, ultra-democratic. 1795. 
Hence Jacobi*nic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the French Jacobins ; ultra- 
democratic. 

tJa*cobin, and 2.2 1517. Jaco- 

bin, ad. med.L. Jacobinus, f Jacobus ; see 
Jacobite K] a, sb. = Jacobite sb.^ b. adj. 
Of or pertaining to this sect. -1768. 

Jacobin (dgse-kiJbm), sb} AlsotJacobine, 
1668. [a. F. Jacobine, fem. of Jacobin (J ACO- 

BiN sb.^ i); so called from their cowl or hood.] 
An artificial breed of the domestic pigeon, 
•with reversed feathers on the back of the neck, 
suggesting a cowl or hood. 

Jacobinism (drse-kJbiniz’m). 1793. [f. 
Jacobin sb.^ -b -ism.] The doctrine or prac- 
tice of the French Jacobins ; ultra-democratic 
principles. b. A Jacobinical trait or notion 
1888. 

Jacobinize (d^se’k^insiz), v. 1793. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE,] trans. To render Jacobin, to 
imbue with revolutionary ideas. Hence 
Ja*cobiniza*tion 1798, 

Jacobite (dgse’kiJbait), sb.f and a.f ME. 
[ad. med.L. Jacobita, f. Jacobus', see Jacob 
and -ite,] A member of a Monophysite sect 
taking its name from Jacobus Baradseus, of 
Edessa, who revived the Eutychian heresy in 
the 6th c. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Ja*CObite, .y ^.2 1550. Jacobita, 

{. Jacobus', see -iTE.] = Jacobin 1.-1818. 
tJa-cobite, 1658. [f. Jacob -f- -ite.] 
A descendant of Jacob, an Israelite; also 
allied to the 17th- c. Puritan refugees. 
Jacobite (d50e*ki5fb3it), sb.^ and a} 1611. 
[f, L. Jacobus James (see Jacob) -f -ite.] 

A. sb. An adherent of James II of England 
after his abdication, or of his son the Preten- 
der ; a partisan of the Stuarts after the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. 1689. 

A i>rivate form of prayers.. used amongst the 
Jacobites, for King James in his afflictions Luttrell. 

B. adj. ti. In Jacobite piece = Jacobus 1611. 
2. Of or pertaining to the adherents of James II 
and his family (see A.) 1692. 

2. Atterbury was nothing more or less than a J. 
priest 1788. Hence JacobPtic, -al a. pertaining to 
the adherents of the Stuarts; holding Jacobite prin- 
ciples. ^ Jacobi'tically adv, Jaxobitish a. 
Jacobitical; Any adv. 

Jacobitism (d^se-kiJ^sitiz’m). 1700. [See 
-ISM.] I. The principles of the Jacobites or 
adherents of James II and his family; adher- 
ence to the Stuart cause. 2. The doctrines of 
the Jacobite sect of Christians 1882. 

Ja*cob*s la'dder. 1733. [In reference to 
Gen. xxviii. 12.] i. A common garden plant, 
Polemonium cseruleum, having corymbs of blue 
(or white) flowers ; so called from the ladder- 
like appearance of its leaves. 2. Nant. A rope 
ladder with wooden steps for ascending the 
rigging from the deck 1840. 3. 1831. 

Jacob’s membrane, etc. : see Jacob. 
Jacob’s staff. 1548. [In sense i, from St. 
James {Jacobus), whose symbols are a pilgrim’s 
staff and a scallop shell. In other senses, app. 
fanciful.] ti* A pilgrim’s staff -1656. 2. a. 

An instrument formerly used for taking the 
altitude of the sun ; a cross-staff 1559. b. An 
instrument for measuring distances and 
heights, consisting of a square rod about three 
feet in length writh a cursor which slips on the 
staff 1777. c. A straight rod shod with pointed 
iron, and having a socket-joint at the summit 
for supporting a surveyor’s circumferentor in- 
stead of a tripod. t3. A staff containing a 
concealed sword or dagger -1656. 4. A plant, 
the Great Mullein or Aaron’s Rod 1879. 
Jacobus (d^ak^u'bi^s). PI. -uses. 1612. 
[a. L. Jacobus Jnsnes ; see Jacob.] The (un- 
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official) name of an English gold coin, strack in 
the reign of James I ; it passed orig. for 2or., 
later for 22s. or 24s, 

Jaconet (d^se'bTiiet). 1769. [Corniption of 
Urdu Jamnnathlt from Jagarmath (Jugger- 
naut) or Jaganndihpurt in Cuttack, where first 
made.] A cotton fabric orig. imported, but 
now manufactured in England ; now, A plain 
cotton cloth of medium thickness or weight, 
lighter than a shirting, and heavier than a 
mull. 

tJacou*nce, jagou*nce. ME. [a. OF./^z- 
cunce, jagonce : — pop.L. tjpie ^iacu7iiius for 
^hiacy?iiius, in cl.L. hyacinthius {sc. lapis) ^ adj. 
from hyacinihus.'] The jacinth or hyacmth 
(precious stone) -1529. 

Jacquard (d,:5aka*id, d^se'kaid). 1835. 
Surname of Joseph Marie Jacquard of Lyons 
(died 1834), who invented an apparatus to 
facilitate the weaving of figured fabrics in the 
loom. Hence y. apparatus, attachmeiit, en- 
gine, machine, mechanism ; also Jacquard 
loom, a loom fitted with this apparatus, for the 
weaving of figured fabrics ; y. fabric, muslin, 
stripes, etc. b. Also ellipU as sh, = Jacquard 
amiaratus, etc. 

1| Jacquerie (gak^rr). 1523, [F., in OF. 
jaquerie, peasants or villeins collectively, spec, 
as in Eng. ; f. facques ; cf. Jack sbX\ HisU 
The rising of the villeins or peasants of northern 
France against the nobles in 1357-8; hence. 
Any rising of the peasantry. 

Jactance (dgse’ktans). rare. 1491. [a. F., 
ad. L. jactantia, f. jactantem, jactare*, see 
Jactation and -ance.] Boasting; vain- 
glorious speaking. So Ja*ctancy, boastfulness, 
vainglory; boasting. 

Jactation (d^sekt^Jon). 1576. [ad. L, 
jactationem, f. jaciare, freq. of jacere to throw ; 
ct. F. jactation.'] i. J actit ATION 2. 1680. 
2. Boasting, bragging, ostentatious display 
1576. 

Jactitation (dgsektit^Jon). 1632. [ad. 
med.L. jactitationem (in Canon Law) a false 
declaration tending to some one's detriment, 
f. 1j, jaciitare, in sense ‘ to throw out publicly', 
freq. of jactare ; see prec.] i. Public or open 
declaration, esp. boasting, bragging, a. Path. 
A restless tossing of the body : a symptom of 
distress in severe diseases. b. A twitching or 
convulsive movement of a limb or muscle. 
1665. t3. Bandying to and fro. Sterne. 

I. y. oftnarriage (Law) : a giving out or boasting 
falsely by a person that he or she is married to another 
whereby a reputation of their marriage may ensue, 

Jaculate (d^te'kizicl^it), v. rare. 1623. [f. 
L. Jaculat-, jaculari to dart, f. jaculum, f, 
jacere to throw,] irans. To dart, hurl ; intr. 
(for refl. ) to dart forward, 

Jaculation (d^seki/^l^Jon). rare. 1608. 
[ad. L. jaculationem ; see prec.] The action 
of darting, hurling, or throwing; a hurl, a 
throw. 

Hills Hurl’d to and fro with j. dire Milton. 
Jaculator (dgse'ki^Jkitoj). 1763. [a. L., f. 
jaculari to Jaculate.] i. One who throws 
or hurls {rare) 1796. a. A fish {Toxotes jacu- 
lator) ; — Archer 5. Also j. fish, 

Jaculatory (d^se’kia^latori), a. rare. 1616. 
[ad. late "L. jaculatorius, i. jaculat-, jaculari 
Pertaining to throwing or darting; that is 
thrown or darted ; (of prayer) ejaculatory. 

Jad (d3£ed). local. 1871, [?] In the Bath- 
stone quarries : * A long deep holing or cutting 
made for the purpose of detaching large blocks 
of stone from their natural beds' (Gresley). 
Hence Ja*dding vhl. sb., also attrib. 

Jade (dg^id), sbfi ME. [?] i. A contemp- 
tuous name for a horse ; a horse of inferior 
breed; a sorry worn-out horse; a vicious, 
worthless horse. b. occas. used without de- 
preciatory sense : = Horse 1553. c.. fig, 1577. 

a. A term of reprobation applied to a woman. 
Also used playfully, like hussy, 1560. b. 
Applied to Fortune, Nature, etc. personified 
1594. c. Rarely to a man 1596. 

X. Be blithe though thou ryde vp-on a lade Chaucer. 
c. You alwaies end with a lades tricke Shaks. a. 
An expensive J, of a Wife Addison, b. When For- 
tune, fickle jade’s unkind 1812. c. A iolly Prater, 
but a I. to doe Sylvester. Hence Ja*dery, be- 
haviour of a j. 1612, 


Jade (d^eid)f sb.^ 1727. [ — F. le jadCy for 
^Vejade = It. giada, ad. Sp, ijada in piedra de 
ijada^ lit, ' cohc stone f. ijada flank, fcolic, 
f. L. ilia flank; cf. Nephrite.] i. A 
name given to a. Nephrite, a silicate of 
lime and magnesia, a hard translucent stone, 
in colour light ^ green, bluish, or whiush ; 
b. Jadeite, a sihcate of sodium and alumi- 
nium, closely resembling nephrite in appear- 
ance. Sometimes also applied to Saussurite. 
2. attrib. 1865. 

Jade (d 3 <?id), v. i6or, [f. Jade i3.1] i. 
irans. To make a jade of (a horse) ; to exhaust 
or wear out by driving or working hard ; to 
fatigue, weary 1606. 2. intr. To become tired 

or worn out ; to grow dull or languid ; to flag 
1620. t3* trans. To befool ; to jape -1679. 

I. Our horses were jaded — ^perfectly ‘done up’ 1S37. 
a. When I feel my Muse beginning to j., I retire to 
the solitary fireside of my study Burns. 3. I do not 
now foole my selfe, to let imagination iademee Shaks. 
Hence Ja'ded ppl. a. 1593 ; Ja*ded-ly adv., -ness. 
Jadeite (d^^i-dait), 1865. [f. Jade sb.i^ + 
-ite.] Min. See Jade sb.‘^ The hardest and 
most highly prizedf variety of jade. 
Jade-stone. 1775. [f. Jade + Stone.] 
=J ade sb.^ 

Jadish (d^ii-dij), a. 1573. [f. Jade sb.^ + 
-ishL] ^ Of the nature of, or having the 
characteristics of, a jade ; of or pertaining to a 
jade. a. Of a horse 1576. b. Of a person, 
esp. a woman 1573. Ja'dish-ly adv., -ness. 
Jag (d^seg), sb.^ Also jagg, [fag sb. 
and vb. are found from c 1400. App. onoma- 
topoeic. There are no co^ates in Teut. or 
Rom.] I. A dag or pendant made by cutting 
the edge of a garment ; also, a slash or cut in 
the surface of a garment to show a different 
colour underneath. j*b. An attached pendant 
or fringe -1606. 2. A shred of cloth ; in pi. 

Rags, tatters. Also trans f. and fig. A scrap, 
fragment. Obs. exc. dial. 1555. 3. A hairy, 

bristly, or thread-like projection 1519. 4. A 

sharp projection ; a denticulation ; a sharp or 
rugged point of rock, etc. 1578. 5, A barb or 

dovetail which resists retraction 1875. 

Sc. A prick with anything sharp 1818. 

Comb, j.-bolt, a bolt having a beard raised upon its 
angles with a chisel (hence j.-bolt v. to fasten with a 
jag-bolt). 

Jag. sb.^ dial, and U.S. 1597. [?] I. A 
load (usually a small cart-load) of hay, wood, 
etc. b. A pedlar’s wallet. Scott, c. slang. 
A * load ’ of drink ; also, a drinking bout 1678. 
2. A portion or quantity; a *lot U.S. 1834. 
Jag (d^seg), ME. [SeejAGJ^.l i. 
tra?is. To pierce with something sharp; fto 
stab; to prick ( 5 ^:., north. Eng., and U.S, 
dial.) 2. trails. To slash or pink (a garment, 
etc.) by way of ornament ME. 3. To make 
indentations in the edge or surface of ; to make | 
ragged or uneven, rugged or bristling 1568. 
4. Naui. To lay in long bights, as a rope, and 
tie with stops, U.S. 

Jag, v.^ dial. 1747. [f. Jag sb.^'] trans. j 

I o carry in a cart, or on a pack-horse. ■ 

Jagaiumtb, the better sp. of Juggernaut, i 

II Jager, jaeger (ya-goi). Also +jager, and 

Yager, q.v. 1776. [Ger. jager hunter, f. 
jagen to chase. Cf. Chasseur.] i, A (Ger- 
man or Swiss) huntsman or hunter 1823. 2. A 
rifleman or sharpshooter in the German and 
Austrian armies 1776. 3. An attendant upon 

a person of rank or wealth, dressed in a hunts- 
man’s costume. Cf. Chasseur 3. 1831. 4. 

A predatory sea-bird of the family Laridx ; a 
skua-gull 1838. 

Jagg: see Jag. 

Jagged (d3«*ged, d^segd), a. 1440. [f- 
Jag sb,^ and v.^ 4 - -ed. Now usu. disyllabic 
as adj., monosyllabic as pple.] i. Of a gar- 
ment: Cut into jags; pinked, slashed. 2. 
Having the edge irregularly cut, gashed, or 
torn 1577. 3- Having deep irregular indenta- 

tions and projecting points; laciniated; esp. 
of leaves, petals, etc. 1523. b. In names of 
plants : Having jagged leaves or flowers 1548. 
4. Irregularly and sharply pointed 1651. 

a. A notched and j, kniw Dickens. 4. Frowning 
cliffs and j. pinnacles Mkrivale, Ja*gged-ly adv., 
-ness. 


Jagger i (d3^*g3i). 1598. [f. Jag + 
-er ^.] One who or that which jags ; spec, a 
jagging-iron, also a toothed chisel. 

2. dial. 1514. [f. Jag sb.^ or v.^ 
+ -ERk] I. A earner ; a hawker, a. Mining. 
A man who carries ore on pack-horses ffom a 
mine to the smelting-place 1747. 

(d.^se-gori). 1598. [a. Indo-Port. 
jdgara, ad. (I^anarese sharkare ; cf. Sugar, 
Skr. qarhardP\ A coarse dark brown sugar made 
in India by evaporation from palm sap. Also 
applied to any kind of crude sugar. 

y. palm, a palm-tree that yields j., esp. Caryoia 
ttrens. 

Jaggy (d32e‘gi), a. 1717. [f. Jag sb^ + 
-Y^.J Having jags; jagged; in prickly. 

II Jaghire (dgagiau), E. Indies. Alsojaghir, 
jagir, etc. 1622. [a. Urdu (Pers.) jdgir, f. jd 
place + gir holding, holder.] An assignment 
of the king's or government's share of the pro- 
duce of a district to an individual or a body, as 
an annuity, either for private use or for the 
maintenance of a public (esp. military) estab- 
lishment ; also, the district, or the income, so 
assigned. Hence Ijjaghirdar (d^agiaudai) 
[Pers, -ddr possessor], the holder of a j. 
Jaguar (d^se-gwai, d^se’giwjai), 1604. [a, 
Tupi-Guarani yaguara, jaguara (ya-, ^awara), 
orig. a class-name for aU carnivorous beasts.] 
A large carnivorous feline quadruped {Felis 
onca), yellowish-brown in colour and marked 
with ocellated spots, inhabiting wooded parts 
of America from Texas to Paraguay. 

Of the large Spotted Cats, the largest is the J. 1875. 
Iljaguaxete. 1753. [a. Tupi-Guarani ja- 

guareti, f. as prec. + -et£ * true ’ ; the specific 
name of the jaguar.] The Guarani name for the 
jaguar ; long mistaken for a distinct species or 
variety, e.g. the Black Jaguar. 

11 Jaguarondi (d3aegwar^7*ndi,ysegwa-). 1885. 
[Native name in Tupi-Guarani; cf, J aguar.] 
A large wild cat {Felis yaguarundi, Desmarest), 
dark brown or brownish grey in colour, with a 
long body and tail, inhabiting America from 
Texas to Paraguay. 

11 Jah (dga). 1539. The form of the Heb. 
Yah, short for Yahwe{k (Jahveh) Jehovah, in 
the English Bible. See J ehovah. 

Jabvism (yawiz’m). Also Jabveism, 
-ehism^ Yabwism (ya*v^jiz’m, ya’wiz^m). 
1867. [f. Jahveh, Jcihve, Yahwe{h, different 

transliterations of the Heb. (previously repre- 
sented by Jehovah) + -ism.] The religion of 
Jahveh ; the system of doctrines and precepts 
connected with the worship of J ahveh. b. The 
use of Jahve{h) as a name for God. 

So Jahvist (ya’vist), a. a worshipper of 
Jahveh; b. - Jehovist 2 . Jahvi-stic a. of 
or pertaining to Jahvism or the Jahvist. 

Jail, gaol sb. [Two types : i) ME. 

gay{h)ole, -ol,gaill(e, gaile, etc,, a. OYlY.gaiole, 
gayolle, gaole\ 2) ME. jaiole, jayle, jaile, etc., 
a. OF. jaiole, geole, etc., F. geble prison : — 
Rom. and pop.Lat. ^gaviola, for *caveola, dim. 
of cavea cavity, cage, coop ; see Cage. The 
Norman Fr. and ME. gaiole, gaole survives 
in the spelling ^aol (chiefly due to statutory 
and official tradition) ; the current pronuncia- 
tion corresponds to the form jail, which in 
U.S. is the official spelling.] i, A place or 
building for the confinement of persons accused 
or convicted of a crime or offence; a prison. 
Now, a public building for the confinement of 
persons committed by process of law, b. 
Without the article : = imprisonment 1447. 
c. tra7isf. and fig. Place of confinement ME. 

At that period the gaols were . . depositories of pesti- 
lence McCulloch, b. Having been sent to gaol by 
him twice Kingsley, c. [Love] is, .A plesaunt gayl 
and esy prisoun ME. 

Comb. : fj. damp, the noxious exhalation formerly 
common in jails; j. distemper = Jail-fever ; j.- 
house iU.S.'), a jail ; j. money, money paid for the 
maintenance of a jail. 

Jail, gaol (djtfil), w. 1604. [f. prec.] tram. 
To confine in or as in a jail ; to imprison. 

One, whose bolts, That jail you from free life, bar 
you from death Tennyson. 

Jail-bird, gaol-bird (dg^-lbsid). 1603. 
[With allusion to a caged bird; see Jail jA] 
A prisoner in jail ; esp. a habitual criminal ; as 
a term of reproach, an incorrigible rogue. 


b (Ger. lO'ln). d (Fi,peu). ii (Ger. M«ller). it (Fr. dwne). p (curl), e (e«») (th^re). e (ei) (lein), /(Fr, iaird). 5 (ffr, f<?m| eaxdi). 
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Jai^i-deli very, gaol-delivery. 1461. 

[See Deliver^.] i. The clearing a jail of 
prisoners by bringing them to trial, esp. at the , 
assizes; hence the Judicial process by uhich 
every prisoner awaiting trial in a jail is either 
condemned or acquitted at the assizes. s. j 
Deliverance from jail or imprisonment, whether 
by force or otherwise 1592. ^ I 

*. [HeJ came before the lustices of Gaole ddiuery j 
at Hewegate Hall, *. The legislature has been j 
obliged to make a genera! arbitrary jail*delivery 
Blthke. 

Jailer, jailor, gaoler IvIE. 

[Two types corresp. tog-api, ; see Jail sh, 
and -ER ^ 2.] One who has charge of a jail or 
of the prisoners m it ,* a jail-keeper. 

Jig, His Iniury The Gaoler to his pitty Shaks. 
Hence Jaideress, Jai’lership. 

Jail-fever, gaol-fever. 1753. [f. Jail, 

GAOL sb, + Fever ^ 5 .] A virulent type of 
typhus-fever, formerly endemic in crowded 
Jails, and frequent in ships and other confined 
places. 

Jain, II Jaina dg^ma). 1805. [Hindi 

Jaina : — ^Skr. Jaina of or pertaining to_ a 
Buddha or saint, f. jina a Buddha, a (Jain) 
saint, lit. ‘ overcomer ^ f. root ji conquer.] A. 
sb. A member of a non-Brahminical East Indian 
sect, bolding doctrines closely resembling those 
of Buddhism. B. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Jains or their religion. Jai'nism, the religious 
systemof the Jains. Jai*iiistJA and«2. = Jain. 
Jakes (dgeiks). ^:I530- [?conn. 

w. proper name Jaqn&St Jakes ; or from Jakke 
‘Jack*, quasi Jakkes, ‘Jack’s*.] A privy. 
Also iransf, 

Jalap (d3«-bp, d5(>'l3p), 1574. [=F. 

falap^ ad. Sp. Jalapa^ in full purga de Jalapa, 
from Jalapa formerly Xalapa^ a city of 
Mexico, in Aztec Xalapan (Jala’pan), lit. 
'sand by the water *, f. xalli sand + ail water 
+ pan upon.] A purgative drug obtained 
from the tuberous roots of a Mexican climbing 
plant, Exogonium {Jpomma) Purga and some 
other convolvulaceous plants ; the active prin- 
ciple is the resin contained in the tubers {^esin 
of Jn)* Also applied to the plants themselves 
1698. 

False or Garden J., Miraiilis Jalapa, Hence 
Ja*lap V. to dose or purge with j. 

Jalapin (dgsedapin). 1832. [f. mod.L. ja^ 
lapa (see prec.) + -IN.J Chem, A glucoside 
resin ; the resin of jalap-stalks. It is a strong 

purgative. So J^a*pic a. in jalapic acid, 
Ces&sgOsg, an acid produced by dissolving j. in 
aqueous solutions of the alkalis or alkaline 
earths ; hence Ja’lapate, a salt of this acid. 
Jalouse (dgalw’z), v. Sc, 1816. [a. F. 
jalouser to regard with jealousy, f. jaloux, 
•ouse Jealous.] i. trans. To be suspicious 
about. 3. To suspect (that a thing is so) ; to 
surmise, guess 1816. Us. {Misused by southern 
writers.) To regard with jealousy ; to begrudge 
jealously 1879. 

j| Jalousie (zsLduzi), 1824. [F., ~ jealousy ; 
also as here.] A blind or shutter made with 
slats which slope upwards from without, so as 
to exclude sun and rain, and admit air and 
some light. Hence Ja’lousied a, provided 
with a j. 1847. 

Jam (dgsem), xAi Also jamb. 1806. [f. 

Jam j The action of jamming ; a crush, a 
squeeze; a mass of things or persons tightly 
crowded or packed together ; a block in a con- 
fined passage, b. The tight squeezing of one 
or more movable parts of a machine into or 
against another part so that they cannot move ; 
the blocking of a machine from this cause 
1890. Also aitrib. 

Comb. : j.-nut, an auxiliary nut screwed down upon 
the main nut to hold it ; -weld {Forging), a weld in 
which the heated ends or edges of the parts are 
square butted against each other and welded. 

Jam (dgaem), sb.^ 1730. [? f. Jam in 
sense *to bruise or crush by pressure*.] A 
conserve of fruit prepared by boiling it with 
sugp to a pulp. Also transf Jig. 

Without Real J. — cash and kisses — this world is a 
bitterish pill 1885, 

H J^ (dgam), Ohs. 1793. [f. Jama.J 
A kind of dress or frock for children. 

)) Jam (dgam),^^ Also jfrm, jam. 1843. 


'?] A title given to certain native chiefs m 
kutch, Kattywar, and the lower Indus. i 

Jam (dgsm), v. Also jamb, 1706. 
[app. onomatopceic.] i. trans. To press 
or squeeze (an object) tightly between two 
converging bodies or surfaces; to wedge or 
fix immovably in an opening 1719. b. To 
make fast by tightening 1726. c. To block (a 
passage, etc.) by crowding or crushing into it 
1866, d. To bruise or crush by pressure 1832, 
3. t 7 iir. To become fixed, wedged, or held im- 
movably; to stick fast 1706. 3. trans. To 

cause the fixing or wedging of (some movable 
part of a machine) so that it cannot work ; to 
render (a machine, gun, etc.) unworkable thus 
1851 ; intr, to become unworkable thus 1885- 
b. Wireless, trans. To cause interference in 
(radio signals). Also intr. To be affected by 
such interference. 1914* 4. trans. To press, 

squeeze, or crowd together in a compact mass; 
to force together 1768. 5. To thrust or ram 

into a confined space 1793, Also with against, 
dawn, in 1836, 

1. The Ship., stuck fast, jaum’d in between two 
Rocks De Foe. d. He jammed his finger in the door 
1840. 2. The Ice jam’d 1706. 5, Hats arc jammed 

tightly on the head 18S7, Hence Jammedi^/. a. 

Jam, obs. £. Jamb. 

il Jama, jamati (dja^ma). E. Ind. 1776. 
[Urdu (Pers.) jamah garment. Cf. pyjamas?^ 
The long cotton gown worn by Hindoos. 
Jamadar, var. of Jemadar, 

Jamaica (d^am^tia). 1756. The naine of 
a large West Indian island. Used aitrib, of 
things native to or imported from that island, 
as Jamaica bark, ebony, etc. Also J. pepper 
= Allspice ; J. rum, often called simply 
Jamaica ; J. wood - Braziletto. Hence 
Jamai*can a, and sb. 1681, 

Jamb (dgsem). ME. [a. F. jambe : — late 
L. gamba ‘hoof*, in later pop.L. Teg ’ ; ? f. (ult.) 
Celtic camb- crooked, bent (Diez).] i. (also 
jambe.) Her. The leg of auanimal represented on 
coat of arms 1725. b. Armour. A leg-piece 
made of metal or cuir-bouilli 1834. s. Arch. 
Each of the side posts of a doorway, window, 
or chimney-piece, upon which rests the lintel ; 
a cheek ; esp. in pop. use, {fl.) the^ stone 
cheeks of a fire-place ME. 3. A projecting 
columnar part of a wall ; a columnar mass or 
pillar in a quarry or mine 1687, 4, Mining, A 
bed of clay or stone running across a mineral 
vein or seam 1721. 

Jamb: see Jam sbJi- and v. 

Jambeau (dgse'mbn). Hist. PI. -eaux. ME. 
[In form repr. AF. ^jaihbeau deriv. of jambe 
leg.] A piece of armour for the leg ; leg- 
gings ; a pair of jambes, 
tjambee. 1704. [f. Jambi a district, town, 
and large river of Sumatra.] A species of 
Calamus or Dxmonorops from the distnct of 
Jambi; a cane made of this, fashionable in 
Queen Anne’s time -1709. 

|j Jambo, jambu (d^se’mbi?, -hu). E. Ind. 
1598. [Vernacular forms repr, Skr. jatnlu, 
Jamba ‘rose-apple*, and its derivs.] a. Euge- 
nia Jambos {Jambosa vulgaris), the Rose 
Apple, b, Eugenia Jambolana, the Java 
Plum, also called Jambolan 1835. c. Eugenia 
malaccensis, the Malay Apple, and kindred 
species, native to the Malay archipelago 1727. 
So Jambolan. — Jambo b. 

Jamboree*. [Of uncertain origin.] 1873. 
I, A noisy revel ; a carousal or spree. C/.S. slang. 
3. Cards. In railroad euchre, a hand containing 
the five highest trumps, which entitles the 
holder to score sixteen points. 3. A rally of 
Boy Scouts ; orig. applied to the international 
rally held at Olympia in Aug. 1920. 

Iljamdani (djamdamf). E. Ind. Also 
•danee. 1858. [Pers.] A species of fine cotton 
cloth with spots or flowers woven in the loom. 
James (dgtfimz). ME- [a. Oi^. James ; — 
late L. *Ja*cowus, f, L. J a* cobus (learned form 
Jaco'bus), a. Gr. *ldtfa>) 3 os, ad. Heb, ss Jacob, 
a frequent Jewish name.] 

I. A Christian name ; hence transf. 1. A 
sovereign (jZiz»^). (Cf. Jacobus.) 1858. a. A 
burglar's crow-bar; =*= Jemmv ^ 3 . 4. 1812. 3' 

A sheep’s head 1827. 


II. St. James, either apostle of the name ; 
esp. St, James the Greater, whose shrine at 
ComposteUa was a centre of pngrimage. St. 
James's day, tide, the 25th of July, dedicated 
to St, James the Greater ME. ^ St. James's 
shell, a scallop-shell worn by pilgrims to the 
shrine at ComposteUa ; also the scallop Pecitn 
Jacobxus. 1500. b. St. James's wort, Ragw'ort, 
Senecio Jacobxa 1578. 

m. Also, a surname ; hence, James’s Pow- 
der, a febrifuge, formerly very popular, pre- 
pared by Dr. Robert James (1703-1776). 

Jam^onite (dg-fi'mssnsit). 1825. [f. Pro- 
fessor Jameson, of Edinburgh (i773“-^854).] 
Min. Sulph-antimonide of lead, usually occur- 
ring in fibrous masses ; feather-ore.^ 
Jamestown-weed. U.S. Also Jim(p)soii- 
weed. 1687. [f. Jamestown, in Virginia.] The 
Thorn-apple, Datura Stramonium. 

Jammy (dgami), a. [f. Jam 4- -y 1.] 
Sticky with jam. 

Jane (dgFm). ME. [f. OF. Janne{s, F. 
Gbnes.^ ti. A small silver coin of Genoa 
->1671. 3. = Jean, the fabric, q. v. 

i^Jane-of-apes. joc. nonce-wd. [f. after 
Jack-ofapes,] A female J ackanapes. MASSIN- 
GER. 

iljangada (dgsegga-da). 1598. [Pg., ad. 
Malayalam changadam raft, etc,, ad. Skr. 
samghdta ‘joinery’.] A float or raft of logs 
joined together, and furnished with a lateen 
sail; used in parts of Brazil and Pern. b. 
orig. A raft used in the E. Indies. 

Jangle 1 ), sb. [In ME. a. AF. or 

OF. Jangle sb. from janghr ; later, from next.] 
ti. Idle talk, chatter ; an idle word. ME. only. 

3. Contention, altercation 1641. 3» Discordant 

sound, ring, or clang 1795. 4. Confused and 

noisy talk. (A blending of i and 3.) 1839. 

X. Do manye goode werkes, and spek fewe langles 
Chaucer. 3. The mad j. of Matilda’s lyre Gifford, 

Jangle (dg0e*qg*l), ME. [&. CF . jangler 
(i2th c.) ; ult, history unkn. Cf. Jingle v."] ^ 

I. intr, ti. To chatter, babble, prate; said 
also of birds --1774. 3. To speak or sound 
harshly or discordantly ME. 

t. Thy mynde is lorn, thou ianglest as a lay 
Chaucer, a. Thus they go on, wrangling and 
jangling 1797. 

n. trans. 1 . To speak or utter in a noisy, 
babbling, discordant, or contentious manner 
ME, 3. To cause (a bell, etc.) to give forth a 
harsh discordant sound 1604. 

2. Like sweet hells iangled out of time, and harsh 
Shaks. Hence Ja'ngler, chatterer, a noisy dis- 
putant. -tjarngleress, 

tjamglery, ME. [a. OF. janglerie ; see 
-ERY I b,] Idle talk ; wrangling -1583. 
Janitor (dgsemit^j). 1584. [ix.'L.f i. Janua 
door, with agent-suffix ^lor.J i. A door- 
keeper, porter, ostiary 1630. T 3 . An usher in 

a school -1876. 3. Sc. and D.S. A caretaker 

of a building who has charge of the cleaning 
and heating of it 1878. Hence Ja'nitoress, 
Ja'nitress, Ja*nitrix, a female j. 

Janizary, janissaiy (dgse-nizari, ysemi-). 
1529. [Ult. ad. Turkish yehi-tsheri, f, yehi 
new, modem +isheri soldiery, militia.] i. 
One of a former body of Turkish infantry, con- 
stituting the Sultan’s guard and the main part 
of the standing army. The body was com- 
posed mainly of tributary children of Chris- 
tians, and was abolished in 1826. 3. Hence, 

any Turkish soldier ; esp. one of an escort for 
travellers in the East 1615. 3. Jig., etc. 1565. 

4. aitrib. 1642. Hence Janiza’riantz. 

3. The Romish Janizaries are the tribute Children 
of all Europe 1679. 

Janker (d^x-qkoi). Sc. 1823. [?] A long 
pole on wheels, used for carrying logs and 
other heavy weights. 

Jansenism (dgse-nseniz’m), 1656. [f, as 
next + -ISM.] The doctrinal system of the 
Janseuists. 

Jansenist (d^semsenist), sb. (a.) 1664. [f. 
the surname Jansen + -1ST.] A follower in the 
Roman Catholic Church of Cornelius Jansen, 
bishop of Ypres in Flanders (died 1638), who 
maintained after St. Augustine the perverseness 
and inability for good of the natural human 
will. Also aitrib. or adj. Hence Jansenl’stic, 
deal a. 1711; tjanse’nian (rare). 


se (maa), a (pass), au n (cut). ^ (Fr. chef), d (ever), oi (I, ^e). ^ (Fr. eau devie). i (sft). /(I^sychd), $ (what), p (g^t). 
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Jant, etc. : see Jaunt, etc. 

January (dgse’nh^ari). [ME, Zimuer, etc., 
a. ONF, Jenever — mod.F, Janvier : — L. 
Jannarium, nom. Januarius {mensis), i.e, the 
month of Janus, as presiding over the entrance 
into the year.] The first month of the year 
according to modem reckoning. Abbrev. Jan. 
Janus 1508. An ancient Italian 

deity, regarded as having doors and entrances 
under his protection; represented with a face 
on the front and another on the back of his 
head ; the doors of his temple in the Roman 
Forum were always open in time of war, and 
shut in time of peace. Often used attnb,, and 
allusively, referring to the two-faced figure. 
Four faces each Had, like a double J. Milt. P.L. 
XL 129. atirib, A friend is Janus-faced ; he looks to 
the past and the future Emerson, 

Jap. 1880. Colloq. abbrev. of Japanese. 
Japan (d^ap^-n), sk (a.) 1577. [ad. 
Chinese Jih-pun { = Japanese Ni-pon), 'sun- 
rise*, ' orient , f. jih yap. ni) sun fun {Jap. 
fon, hon) origin J i. The insular empire so 
called, on the east of Asia. +b. A Japanese 
1588. a. transf. A varnish of exceptional 
hardness, which originally came from Japan. 
Now also applied to other like varnishes, 1688. 

3. Japanese work ; esp, work varnished, and 
adorned with painted or raised figures 17 . . 

4. a. Japanese porcelain. fb. Japanese silk. 
'^ 7 ^ 9 ' 5* aitrib. Of, belonging to, native to, or 
produced in Japan ; Japanese ; as J. clover, 
a leguminous annual introduced into southern 
U.S. in 1840 from China and Japan; J. earth 
= Terra jafonica^ Catechu; J. ink, a superior 
black writing ink, generally glossy when dry ; 
J. moth, a moth of the genus Adela, 1673. 6. 
atirib.^ in sense 2, as j, cabinet^ frames etc. 
1681 ; J, varnish (tree) ^ Ailanto 1789, 

Japan (dgapsem), v. 1688. [f. prec., sense 
2. ] I. irans. To lacquer with japan ; to varnish 
with any material that gives a hard black gloss. 
2. irans f To make black and glossy as in 
japanning 1714, 3. slang. To ordain. (With 

reference to the black coat. ) 1756. 

%. His gaiters, too, were fresh japann’d W. Combs. 
Japanese (dgsepanrz). 1604. [f. Japan + 
-ESE.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Japan 1719. 
What more picturesque than the J. umbrellas ? 1884, 
B. ahsol. or as si. i. A native of Japan. (Now 
only as adj. used absol. and unchanged for pi.) 
1604. 2. The Japanese language 1828. 
Japanesery (dgaspanf’zsri). 1885. Also 
in Fr. form japonaiserie. [f. prec. +-ERy, after 
Fr. (cf. Chinoiserie).] Japanese conduct, art, 
decoration, etc. ; an instance of this- 
Japanned (dgapsemd), ppL a. 1693. [f. 
Japan z^.] i. Varnished, lacquered, etc., with 
japan 1693. Polished with blacking 1750. 

2. Made or become Japanese 1889. So Japa'n- 
ning vbl. si., also eoncr. = Japan 2. 

Japanner (d^apsemai). 1614. [f. Japan 
si. and v. +-ER^.] fi. A Japanese; a 
Japanese ship -1764. 2. One who japans, one 

who follows the trade of varnishing with japan 
1695 : i‘joc. a shoe-black -1734. 

Jape (dg^ip), ME. [See Jape z^.] fi. 
A trick, a device to deceive or cheat. Ois. 
since c 1515, but used by Scott 2. A device 
to amuse ; a merry or idle tale ; a jest, gibe. 
Revived in 19th c. ME. f 3. A trifle, toy 
-*1570. Hence Ja’pish a, 1745. 

%. The japes and mockeries of evil spirits Scott. 
Jape V. ME. [Etym, unkn. Re- 
vived in 19th c. in sense 4/] +1. trans. To 

trick, beguile, befool, deceive -1463. fa. To 
seduce ; to know carnally. fAlso znfr. -1589. 

3. trans. To mock, deride, insult. Occas. used 

in i8“i9th c. 1440. 4. inir. To say or do 

something in jest or mockery ME. Hence 
Ja*per, one who japes ; esp. a professional 
jester, f Ja*pery, ribaldry ; a jest. 

Japhetic (dgafe’tik), a. Also Japetic, 
1828. [f. Japheth (or L. Japetus) + -IC.] Of 
or belonging to Japheth, one of the sons of 
Noah; descended from Japheth: sometimes 
applied to the Indo-European family. So 
Japhetite (dza'fetsit), also Japhethite, a 
descendant of Japheth. 

Japonic (dgapp-nik), a. 1673. 


J APAN.] Of or pertaining to Japan ; J apanese. 
So f Japomian a. and si. X591. 
y. earth', catechu, terra japonica. 

Japonica (d^ap^mika). 1819. [mod. L., 
fern, of JapOTticus pertaining to Japan.] The 
name given to various ornamental plants ong. 
native to Japan, as the common camellia 
[Camellia japomca), the Japan quince [Pyrus 
japonica]. 

Jar (d3aj), sb.'^ 1546. [Goes with Jar v.l 
I. I . A harsh inharmonious sound ; fspec, in 
Mus., A discord 1553. t2. A vibration or tick 
of the clock. Shaks. 3. A quivering or grating 
sound 1669. 4. A tremulous vibration result- 

ing from concussion or physical shock 1815. 

X. A little iarre in musick is not easily espied 1586. 
2. JVmt. T, 1. ii. 43 

n. I. Discord, want of harmony; a diver- 
gence or conflict of opinions, etc. ; fa dis- 
crepancy of statement 1548. a. Dissension, 
quarrelling 1546. b. A dissension ; a petty 
(esp. domestic) broil 1583. 

a. b. Proverb. Women’s jars breed men’s wars. 
Phr. At {a) J. : at discord (now rare). 

in. A method of connecting the bit and the 
rods or cable in an apparatus for drilling rocks 
by impact, by means of which at each up-stroke 
a jar of the bit is produced which jerfc it up- 
wards 1864. 

IV. A representation of the harsh vibratory 
sound made by certain birds and insects, 
whence their popular names, as J ar-bird, J AR- 
OWL ; hence transf., as in Nightjar. 

Jar (dgai), 1592. [a. Jarre, a. Arab. 
jarrah, earthen water-vessel.] i. A vessel of 
earthenware, stoneware, or glass, without 
spout or handle (or two-handled), usu. more or 
less cylindrical in form. Orig. used only in its 
eastern sense of a large earthen vessel for 
holding water, oil, wine, etc. 2. Such a vessel 
and its contents ; hence, a jarful. Formerly a 
measure of capacity 1598. 

x.\ Leyden jar: see Leyden. z. Sir, Spain has 
sent a thousand jars of oil Pope. 

Jar, si.^ arch, or colloq. 1674. [Later form 
of char, CHARE si.^, turn, turning ; see Ajar 
advi^’\ In on or upon the (or a) J., on the turn, 
partly open, Ajar adv,^ 

Jar v. Also fS^erre, fcharre. 

1526. [This vb. and its sb.. Jar 1, are in ori- 
gin prob. echoic.] 

I. I. inbr. To emit or make a harsh grating 
sound ; to sound in discord with other sounds. 
Also Jig. ta. intr. Of a clock (or, of minutes) ; 
To tick. Also in Shaks. irans. To cause to 
tick. 1593. 3. To strike against something 

with a grating sound, or so as to cause vibra- 
tion; to clash 1665. \.intr. To sound harshly 
in. {ois.), or fall with harsh effect on, the ear. 
Hence, To strike with discordant or painful 
effect upon the nerves, feelings, mind, con- 
science, etc. 1538. 5. intr. To vibrate audibly; 
hence, to vibrate, shiver, or shake from an im- 
pact or shock 1735. 6. trans. To cause to 

sound discordantljr 1633. 7. To cause to 

vibrate ; to shake into vibration 1568. 8. To 

injure by concussion or impact 1875. 

I. larringe, and snarringe at me like dogs 1576, 
2. Rick. //, V. V. 51. 3. As broadsword upon tar- 

f et jarred Scott. 4. His laugh jars on one’s ear 

'hackeray. 7. The fine paved road, .jars the nerves 
terribly Mrs. Piozzr. 

n. I. inir. To be out of harmony or at dis- 
cord in character or effect; to disagree; to 
conflict 1541. b. To dash 1621. 2. intr. To 

be at strife; to quarrel; to dispute, wrangle 
1550* ts* Irans. To bring to discord -1628, 

X. Orders and Degrees Jarr not with liberty, but 
well consist Milt. P.L. v. 793. 

lljararaca (dgarara’ka). 1613, [Native 
name.] A venomous serpent of Brazil {Bothrops 
Jararaca) of the family Croialidse, 

JaT-bird. [J ar sb. ^ IV.] Local name of 
the Nut-hatch. G. White. 

IlJarde. 1727. [F.] « Jardon. 
jj Jardinidre (gardmyf r). 1841. [Fr.] I. An 
ornamental stand or receptacle for plants, 
flowers, etc. 2. Cookery. A preparation of 
mixed vegetables stewed in a sauce; j, soup, 
v^c table soup 1846. 

II Jardon. 1720. jardon, ad. lt.giardone, 
augm. of/wr/^cx JAKDE.] Farriery. A callous 


tumour on the leg of a horse, on the outside of 
the hock -1797. 

Jarful (dga'jful). 1866. [f. Jar sb.^ + 

-EUL.] As much as a jar will hold. 
tja*rgle, v. 1549. [a. OF. jargoilUer, 

-outllier {also gar-), prob. from an onomatopCEic 
base jarg-,garg-; see Jargon j^.^] inir. To 

utter a harsh or shrill sound ; to chatter, jar 
-1600. 

tjargogle, v. trans. To confuse, jumble. 
Locke. 

Jargon (d^augon), si.'^ ME. [a. OF. 
jargon, -oun, gargon, etc., warbling of birds, 
chatter, talk ; perh. containing the same radical 
garg-, jarg- as jargoillier: see Jaegle.I i. 
Twittering, chattering. (Recently revived.) 2. 
Unintelligible or meaningless talk or writing; 
nonsense, gibberish ME. ta. A cipher, or 
other system of characters or signs having an 
arbitrary meaning -1708. 4. A barbarous, 

rude, or debased language or variety of speech ; 
a ' lingo ’ ; used esp. of a hybrid speech 1643, 

5. Applied contemptuously to the language of 
scholars, the terminology of a science or art, or 
the cant of a class, sect, trade, or profession 
1651. 6. A * babel ’ of sounds 1711. 

a. AIchymy..is found to be mere J. and Imposture 
1723. 4. Others bad the Levant J., which they call 

Lingua Frank De Foe. $■ Th® j* of the trade 1704, 
of the Law 1717. Metaphysical j. Kames. Hence 
JargoneeT, a jargon-monger, Jargo’nic.* 
Jargon, jargoon (dga-jgon, d^aig^-n), 
sh.^ 1769, [a. F. jargon, ad. It. giargone ; 

usually identified (ult.) with Zircon, Vg.zarcdo, 
Arab, zarqun.'] A translucent, colourless, or 
j smoky variety of the mineral zircon, found in 
i Ceylon. Hence Jargo'nic a.^ 1796. 

Jargon (dsa-jgsn), v. ME. [a. OT.jarg>, 
gargonnar, -ouner, F. jargonner, f. Jargon 
sb.^\ I, intr. To warble, twitter, chatter, Ois. 
from 15th to 19th c. a. intr. To utter jargon ; 
to talk unintelligibly 1570. 

2. Disappear, I say ; away, and j. no more in that 
manner Carlyle. Hence JaTgoner. 

Jargonelle (dgargone-l). Also -el. 1693. 
[a. F. jargonelle * a very gritty variety of pear 
dim. of jargon JARGON j 3 . 2 ] An early-ripening 
variety of pear. 

JaTgonist. rare, 1782. [f. Jargon si.'^ 
+ -1ST.] One who affects or uses a jargon. 
Jargonize (dga*jg6nais), v. 1803. [f. as 
prec, + -IZE.] a. intr. To talk Jargon or a 
jargon, b. irans. To bring {into a condition) 
by means of jargon ; to translate into jargon, 
tjark. Old Cant. 1561. A seal -1818. 

(f Jarl (yail). Alsoyarl. 1820. [ON. (= 
OE. eorl Earl), orig. 'a man of noble birth ’.] 
An old Norse or Danish chieftain or under- 
king. Hist. 

Jarosite (dgasT^^ssit). 1854. [f. Barranco 
in Spain ; see-iTE.] Min. A hydrous 
sulphate of iron and potassium, occurring 
usually in yellowish rhombohedral crystals. 
Jar-owl, jarr-owl. 1832. [f. Jar sb.'^ IVJ 
The goatsucker or nightjar {local). 

Jarrah (d^seTa). 1866. [Anglicized ad. 
Jerryhl, native name.] The mahogany gum- 
tree (Eucalyptus margtnata) of West Australia ; 
the durable timber of this tree. Also atirib. 
Jarring (dga-rig), vbl. sb. 1555. [f. Jar v. 

+ -ingLj The action of Jar z/. 1. Harsh 

dissonance ; discordant sound. 2, Vibration 
caused by concussion 1775. 3 * Discordant 

action 1581. 4, Disputing, wrangling 1574. 

X. The j. of a distant door Byron. 3. A harsh j. of 
incongruent principles Sir J. Reynolds. 
Ja.*iTing,ppl. a. 1552, [f. Jar z'. +- ing 2 ,] 
That jars (see the vb.). 

A violent j. Motion 1665. J. interests 1762, sectaries 
1780. Hence JaTring-ly aeiv., -ness. 

Jarvey (dga'ivi). colloq. Also jarvy, 
jarvie, 1819. [By-form of Jarvis or Jervis, 
personal name,] 1. A hackney-coachman 
1820. t2. A hackney-coach -1868. 

1. The old j. with his raany-caped Benjamin Sala, 
Jasey (d^^-zi). 1780. [app. *= Jersey 1 ] 

Humorous or familiar for a wig, esp. one 
made of worsted. 

Jasmine, -in (dgae *5111111), jessamine, -in 
(d^e’samin). 1548. [Like all the European 
forms, f. Arab, yds{a)mm, adopted from Per?. 


0 (Ger. Kohl), o (Tt. 'peu). ii (Ger. Miller), H (Fr. d«ne). p (cuil). e (e<») (th^re). ^ (^) (rm). i (Fr. faiie). 5 (fxr, f^rn, ^arth). 
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ya.smin.'\ i. a. orig, Tbe plant yasminum j 
ojicinale, a climbing sbmb with fragrant white ; 
flowers, grown in England since the i6tb c. ; ; 
hence, t>. Any species or plant of the botanical | 
genus yasminum, with white or yellow salver- j 
shaped flowers. Also the flow er of any of . 
these. I 

Next to the Common or White Jasmine, the ordinaiy 
^jessamine ’ of English literature, the best known is . 
the Yellow-flowered, y,/‘ruticansi the total number ' 
of species is about ninety, 

c. Applied to plants of other genera 1760. ^ a. 
A perfume derived from the flowers of the jas- 
mine or jessamine 1670. 3- as y. 

flower^ etc. 1644. 

I. Where jasmine trails on either side the door 
CfiABBE. c. Cape J., Gardenia fiorida and G. 
radicans\ French J., Caloiropis procera, a shrub 
found in Southern Asia and Africa; Wild J.,^ of 
Jamaica, a species of Paveita% of the "W. Indies, 
Paramea odoratissima and the genus Ixora, 

Jasp (d^asp). Now rare or Obs, ME. [a. 
F.Jaspe, ad. L. Jaspis.] « Jasper 1. 
Ja-sp^iiate (-k^tt), ja-spagate. i68r. 
1 ^. F. jasfagate^ ad. L. iaspachaies (Pliny), a. 
Gr., f. t atrmr jasper -f- dxariys- A gate.] Min, 
The same as agate jasper \ se^ASPER sb, 1. 
Jasper (dga-spoi), sb, [ME. ias;^e^ a. OF. 
jaspre^ van of jaspe^ ad. L. iaspis^ iaspidem^ a. 
Gr. taCmSf iaamd- jasper, a word of oriental 
origin.] 1* A kind of precious stone. a. As 
tr. Gr. taams or L. iaspisj any bright-coloured 
chalcedony except camelian, the most esteemed 
being green. b. Now, an opaque crypto- 
crystalline variety of quartz, of various colours, 
usually red, yellow, or brown, due mostly to 
the presence of iron oxide. 

Agate /I, ‘ an agate consisting of j. with velnings 
and cloudings of chalcedony* (Dana). Banded^ 
striped^ or ribbon a variety having the colours in 
broad stripes. 

9. Short ioT jasper-ware 1825. 

Comh,x j.-opal, an impure opal containing iron 
oxide and having the colour of yellow jasper; j.» 
pottery, •ware, a fine kind of porcelain invented 
by Wedgwood, and used by him for his cameos, etc, 
tja*sper, v, 1620. [f. Jasper sb,} i. intr. 
To have a clouding or speckling of various 
colours, like some kinds of jasper ; to be varie- 
gated. 3. trans. To marble, to speckle 1799. 
So Ja’spered a., marbled, speckled 1620. 
Ja*sperated, ppL a, [f. Jasper sb. + 
-ATE + -ED.] ‘ Mixed with jasper ’ (Webster). 

Jasperize (d^a'sporoiz), v, 1833. [f. as 

prec. + -IZE.] irans. To convert by petrifac- 
tion into jasper, or into a form of silica resem- 
bling jasper. 

Jaspery (d^a^spori), a, 1797. [f. as prec. 
+ -y ^.] Of the nature of, resembling, or con- 
taining jasper. 

tjaspi'dean, a, 1796. [f. as next + -an,] 
a= next -1807. 

Jaspideous (d^sespi-dihs), a, 1804. [f* L* 
iaspideus + -OUS, ] Of the nature of jasper, 

IJ Jaspis (d^se’spis). ME. [L. jasper, 
a. Gr.] « Jasper sh, 1 a; rarely i b. 

Ja-Spoid, a. 1855. Or. taams Jasp + 
-OID.] Resembling jasper. , 
tJaspO'nyx. 1616. [a. L. iasponyx^ a. Gr., 
f. taams jasper + ow£ Onyx.] An onyx 
partaking of the characters of jasper -*1748. 
t| Jataka (dgae’taka). 1861. [Skr., = nativ- 
ity.] A narration of one of the incarnations of 
Buddha preceding Gautama. 

Jauk (d,:5gk), V. Sc, 1568, [?] intr. To 
trifle, dawdle. 

Jaimce,©. Obs^oxarch. 1593. [prob.f. OF.] 
a. trans, ? To make (a horse) prance up and 
down. b. intr, ? To prance as a horse. 

Spur-galfd, and tyrd by iauiicing Bullingbrooke 
Shaks. So tjaunce sk Jaunt sk i. 

Jatmdice (dgg-ndis, d^a-ndis), sb, ME. 
[a. F, jaunue, jaunisse, in 12th c. jalnice, lit. 
Mr^owness f. jatne^ jaune ,* see -ICE. I'he 
a is ^ accretion. Often treated as a pi. in 
-yest -iesj, -ers^ like measles, glanders, etc.] i. 
A morbid condition caused by obstruction of 
the bile, and marked by yellowness of the con- 
junctiva, skin, fluids, and tissues, and by con- 
stipation, loss of appetite, and weakness, 
(Called y^//(7zo, black, green, j., gCccording to the 
colour of the skin.) b. White j, « Chlorosis; 


blue j, = Cyanosis 1727. fa. A disease of 
trees in which there is discoloration of the 
leaves -1669. 3. irans f, and pg, 1629. 

3. The Love of Gold, (That J. of the Soul, Which 
makes it look so Guild^ and so Foul) Cowley, 

Jaundice (d^pmdis, d^a-n-), v, 1791. [app. 
f. Jaundiced,] trans. To affect with jaun- 
dice ; usually pg. To affect with envy or 
jealousy ; to tinge the views of. 

Her perceptions were jaundiced by passion 1791. 

Jaundiced (d^g-ndist, d^a*n-), a. 1640. [f. 
Jaundice -f-ED^,] 1, Affected with 

jaundice, a. Yellow-coloured 1640. 1699. 

1, All looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye Pope. 3. 
Here jealousy with jaundic’d look appears Garth. 

Jaunt (dggnt, dgant), sb. 1592. [Goes w. 
Jaunt v., which appears a httle earher.] ^ i. 
A fatiguing or troublesome journey. (Now 
only as an ironical use of 2.) 2. An excursion, 
trip, journey, esp. one taken for pleasure 1678. 

X. I arrived here, after a very troublesome j. 1752. 
z, I have been a j. to Oxford H. Walpole. 

Jaunt (d^gnt, dgant), v, 1570. [?] fi. 
imns, (?) To make (a horse) prance up and 
down; to tire a horse by riding him up and 
down -i6ri. tn. To carry up and down on a 
prancing horse ; to cart about {rare) -1818. 3. 

intr. Of a person: To trot or trudge about. 
Obs. or arch, 1575. 4. intr. To take a jaunt, 

now, esp., for pleasure 1647. 5. intr. To 

move jauntily. R, Bridges, 

Jau*nting-car. i8or. [L Jaunting vh\.%h. 
-f Car.] a light, two-wheeled vehicle, popu- 
lar in Ireland, now carrying four persons seated 
two on each side, either back to back [out- 
side jaunting-car) or facing each other [inside 
jaunting-car), wi^aseat in front for the driver. 

Jaunty (d3a‘nti,d3g*nti), a. 1663. [Former- 
ly andyh?x/y, repr. F. gentil (pronounced 

gantx*), noble, gentle, genteel,] f i , W ell-bred ; 
gentlemanly; genteel -1830. b. Of things: 
Elegant, stylish (? Obs,) 1^2. 3. Easy and 

sprightly in manner; Meeting airy self-satis- 
faction or unconcern 1672, b. Lively, brisk 
1719. 

2. This sort of Woman is usually a janty Slattern 
Steele. Hence Janmtily ado, Jaumtiness. 

Java (d3a‘va). 1842. Name of an island 

in the M^ay archipelago. Used aitrib, in 
names of things connected with it in origin, as 
J. almond, Canarium commune', J. plum, 
Eugenia yamholana*, J. sparrow, a kind of 
weaver-bird ( A madina oryzivora) . Also ellipt. , 
Java, a variety of domestic fowl. 

Javan (d3a’van). 1606. [f. Java + -an.] 
adj. and sb. (A native) of Java. So Javane'se. 
Javel 1 (d3se'vl), ? Obs, ME. [?] A low 
fellow; a rascal, 

-fjawel^, 1601. [a. F. javelle — ONF. 

gavelle GaveL sb,^} = Gavel sb,^ -iSii. 
Javelin (d3aeVlin), xA 1513. \y.^,jave- 
line', from radical javel-; cf. Javelot.] i. 
A light spear thrown with the hand ; a dart. 
Also pg. t3, A pike or half-pike; a lance 
-1839. b. = Javelin-man i. 1849. +3. 

A fish; app. the pilchard or anchovy 1653. 
4. aitrib, 1513. 

X. pg. Where the grey rocks strike Their javelins 
up tbe azure^ Mrs. Browning. Hence Ja'velin v. 
irans, to Strike^ or pierce with or as with a J. Jave- 
linee*r, a soldier armed with aj. ; a javelm-man. 
Javelin-man. 1705. [f. Javelin sb, + 
Man.] I . One of a body of men in the retinue 
of a sheriff who carried spears or pikes (J AVE- 
lin sb, 2), and escorted the judges at assizes. 
3. A soldier armed with a javelin 1846. 
fja'velot. 1489. [a, OY. Javelot, perh. of 

(ieltic origin.] A small spear or javelin thrown 
with the hand or from a catapult -1708, 
Hence tJavelotie*r, a soldier armed with a j. 
Jaw (d3g), sb, ME. [Occurs first as jow{e, 
later as jaw[e, and for a time as Chaw(e. 
App. not the F. Joue cheek. For a hypothe- 
tic^ etymology see N.E.D.] i. One of the 
bones (or sets of bones) forming the framework 
of the mouth ; in sing, more often the lower or 
under jaw, the inferior maxillary, than the 
upper jaw or superior maxillary. 3. In pi. The 
bones and associated structures of the mouth 
including the teeth ; hence, the cavity formed 
by these parts ; the mouth, fauces, throat ME. 
3. transf, chiefly in pi. The two sides of a 


narrow pass, fissure, gorge, or channel ; the 
narrow entrance into a valley, gulf, or sea ; etc. 
ME. 4, pL Applied to the seizing or^hoiding 
members of a machine, etc., arranged in pairs, 
and usually capable of an opening and closing 
movement; spec, Naui. the semicircular, con- 
cave, or forked end of a boom or gaff which 
clasps the mast with its projecting ends 1789. 
^,pg, {mpl.) The seizing action or capacity of 
any devouring agency, as death, time, etc. 
1563. 6. Vulgar loquacity ; esp. cheeky or im- 

pudent talk ; also, in vulgar language, A talk, 
a speech, a lecture, an address 1748. 

X. The j. fell, and the eyes were fixed 1866. 2 From 
his wide Jaws His Tongue unmoisten’d hangs Somer- 
ville. 5. To winne renowne Euen in the lawes of 
danger, and of death Shaks. _ 6. Fhi. To hold or 

stop otu’sj. (possibly at first literalj. 

Cojub . : j.-bit {U.S.), a short bar placed beneath a 
journal box to unite the two pedestals in a car-truck ; 
•breaker, a word hard to pronounce (colloq.) ; also, 
a machine with powerful jaws for crushing ore, etc.; 
•rope (JV’Vrj#/.), the rope which fastens the two horns 
or prongs of the boom or gaff round the mast ; -tootli, 
a molar tooth; -wedge a wedge to tighten 

tbe axle-box in an axle-guard. 

Jaw (d39), V. 1612. [f. prec.] +I. trans. 
To use the jaws upon. 2. slang, a. intr. To 
use the vocal organs. (A vulgar or contemptu- 
ous equivalent for speak.) 1748. b. trans. To 
scold, lecture 1810. 3. Toj. away: to cut to 

the shape of jaws, or in a concave curve 1802. 
Jawbation: see Jobation. 

Jaw-bone, jawbone (dggbffan). 1489. [f. 
Jaw sb. + Bone.] Any bone of the jaws; 
spec, each of the two forming the lower jaw. 
Jawed (d3gd), a, 1529. [f. Jaw sb. + 

-ED 2.] Having or furnished with jaws. 
Jaw'-fall. 1660. I. Falling of the jaw ; 
pg. dejection (rare). ts. Dislocation or sub- 
luxation of the lower jaw so that it cannot be 
shut. Rush. 

Jaw-fa;llen, a. 1603. [f. Jaw sb. + 

fallen pa. pple.] Chop-fallen ; dejected, 
tjawn, obs. var. of Chawn sh. and v. 
Jawy (d3g*i), a. rare. 1654. [f. Jaw sb. 
+ -y ^.J Of or pertaining to the jaw ; forceful 
in language. 

Jay (d3^). ME. [a. OF. jay, mod.F. 
geai = med.L. gains, gaia (Papias). Not 
identical with F. gail\ i . A common European 
bird, Garrulus glandarius, in structure, etc. 
resembling the magpie, but in habits arboreal, 
and having a plumage in which vivid tints of 
blue are heightened by bars of jet-black and 
patches of white. b. Applied to birds of the 
sub-family Garrulinx or family Garrulidx, 
among which are the Blue Jay [Cyanurus 
cristatus) of N. America, the Canada Jay 
[Perisoreus canadensis), the Grey Jay, Green 
jay, etc. 1688. 3. Applied to : a. The Jack- 

daw; b. The Cornish chough, also called 
Cornish jay; c. The Missel thrush [local) 1484. 
3. transf. a. An impertinent chatterer. b. A 
showy, flashy, or light woman. c. A person 
absurdly dressed. ^ d. A simpleton. 1523. 

X. Tam. Skr. iv. iii. 177. 3, Some lay of Italy. . 

hath betraid him Shaks. d. Comb. : j.-walker (orig. 
U.S,)y one who crosses a street carelessly. 

Jay '-bird. 1851. A jay : in parts of Eng- 
land, the Common Jay ; in U.S., the Blue Jay. 
Jay-tiawrker, U.S, 1865. A name given 
to the irregular soldiers who fought in and 
around eastern Kansas, in the free soil conflict, 
and the early part of the American civil war ; 
hence, a raiding guerrilla. 

Jazerant, jesserant (dgse'zerant, d3e*s-). 
Now only Hist. ME. [a. OF. jaseran, -ant, 
jaz-, Jac-, jesseran, etc., orig. an adj. ; of Sara- 
cen origin. According to Diez, prob. identical 
with Sp. jazarino Algerian, f. Arab. [al-)jazi- 
rah *the island', in pi. Al-jazd'-ir Algiers.] 
‘ A light coat of armour composed of splints or 
small plates of metal rivetted to each other or 
to a lining of some stout material ’ (Fairholt). 
Jazz (d30ez), sh. 1918. [American Negro.] 
A kind of music in syncopated time, as played 
by negro bands in U.S. Hence, any syncopated 
dance music ; also, a dance to this music ,* 
attrib. as j.-band, -dance, -music, -step. Also 
applied to fantastic designs or vivid patterns. 
Hence Jazz v. mir, to dance jazz ; trans. to 
arrange as jazz ; Ja*zzy a,, resembling jazz. 
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Jealous (dj^e'bs), a. [ME. gelos^ etc., a. 
O^.gelos {moK. jalouxt "Ouse) : — med.L. zclosus^ 
{. late L. zdus, a. Gr. QXos zeal, jealousy ; see 
-ous.] fi. Vehement in wrath, desire, or de- 
votion -i66i. ts. Ardently amorous; fond, 
lustful -1555. 3« Vigilant in guarding ; sus- 

piciously careful or watchful. Const, 0/ (for, 
over). ME. 4. Troubled by the belief, sus- 
picion, or fear that the good which one desires 
to gain or keep for oneself has been or may be 
diverted to another ; resentful towards another 
on account of known or suspected rivalry : a. 
in love or affection, esp. in sexual love ME.; 
b. in respect of success or advantage ME. c. 
In biblical language, said of God : Having a 
love which will tolerate no unfaithfulness in the 
beloved object ME. 5. Suspicious ; apprehen- 
sive of evil, fearful. Now dial. 1532. tb. 
Doubtful, mistnistfiil -1682. 6. Suspiciously 

vigilant to prevent something (expressed or 
understood) ; vigilant in scrutinizing 1601. 
Also transf 

X. I haue beene very iealous for the Lord God of 
hostes I Kin§;s xix. 10. 3. The people, j, of their 

hardly- won liberties Bryce, 4. a. So young a hus- 
band’s j. fears Byron. b. Leading persons in the 
state were j. of his glory Thirlwall. C. For I the 
Lorde thy God am a gelouse God Coverdale Exod. 
XX, 5. 5. My_ master is very], of the pestilence 1607. 
b. ful. C. I. li. 162. 6. Measures [of weight, etc.] 

were subject to j. supervision Rogers. Phr, ^yealous 
glass, an old name for glass which is translucent but 
not transparent. Hence JeaTousdy adv., -ness, 
tjealous-liood. So printed in 4th Fol. 
Shaks. ( 1685 ), Rom. ^ Jul. iv. iv. 13 , and 
taken by some as a single word = * jealousy '. 
Jealousy (dgedosi). ME. [a. OF. gelosie, 
jalousie, f. gclos JEALOUS; see -Y^.] The 
quality of being jealous. ti. Anger, wrath, 
indignation --1649, fa. Devotion, eagerness, 
anxiety to serve -1565. 3. Solicitude or 

anxiety for the preservation or well-being of 
something ME. 4. The state of mind arising 
from the suspicion, apprehension, or knowledge 
of rivalry ; a. in love ME. ; b. in respect of 
success or advantage ME.; c. see Jealous 
4 c. ME. 5. Suspicion ; apprehension of evil ; 
mistrust. Now dial. ME. 

*. How Jong, Lord, wilt thou be angry, for euer? 
shall thy ielousie burns like fire ? Ps. Ixxix. 5. 4. a. 
Gelousy [is mightie] as the hell Coverdale Softg Sal. 
viii. 6. b. Local jealousies Freeman. c. They 
prouoked him to iealousie with strange gods JDeul, 
xxxii. 16. 

Jeames. 1600. fa. Obs. f. James, b. 
(After Thackeray), A ludicrous name for a 
liveried footman (pron. d^fmz), 

Jean (d^^n). 1488. [app. same as ME. 

Gene, Jene, etc. in OF. Janne(s, mod.F. 
Ghies, med.L. Janua, Genoa, a city of Italy.] 
f I. Genoa; attrid. — Genoese -1607. 3. A 

twilled cotton cloth ; a kind of fustian. Orig. 
jene fustian, shortened to jean. In U.S. 
jeans. 1567. b. attrib., as/ caf, etc. 1801. 
Jear(e, Jeat(e, obs. ff. Jeer sh.\ Jet, 
Jebusite (dge'bi^/zoit). 1535. Name of a 
tribe of Canaanites, dispossessed of Jenisalem 
by David. In 17th c., a nickname for a Jesuit. 
Hence Jebusite v., Jebusi'tic, -i’tical, -itish a. 
Jedburgh, Jeddart staff: see Staff sb. 
Whence Jedwood- (Scott) or Jeddart-axe, 
which is due to a misapprehension. 

Jee (da;?), V. Sc. 1722. [? Cf. Gee v.'] i. 
intr. To move, to stir; to move to one side; to 
move to and fro 1727. 3. irans. To cause to 

move; to move aside, shift, or displace slightly. 
Hence Jee sb. a move, motion 1829. 

Jee, adv. and int. 1785. a. The verb- 
stem used advb. or as an exclam. b. = Gee 
Inf., a word of command to a horse. 

Jeer sb."^ 1495. [?] Naut. Tackle 

for hoisting and lowering the lower yards. 
(Usu. in pi.) b. Comb., as j. '•capstan, etc. 

Jeer (d^Toi), sb."^ 1579. [f, next] i. An 
act of jeering; a scoff, flout, gibe, taunt 1625. 
tb. The action of jeering ; mockery, scoffing 
“■I753* ta. Phr. In a jeer, (?) in a huff. North. 

I. A blow is much sooner forgotten than a j. 
Spurgeon. 

Jeer (dgl^a), v. 1553. [?] i. intr. To 

speak in derision or mockery; to scoff de- 
risively (at). 3 . irans. To address or treat 

with scornful derision ; to deride, flout 1590. 


1. Here Grub-street Geese presume to joke and j. 
Gray. a. Yea, dost thou ieere & fiowt me in the 
teeth? Shaks, Hence Jee*rer, JeeuTUgly aafw 
Jeff (dgef), sb. Circus slang. A rope. 
Dickens. 

Jeffersonian (dgefoisd^amian). U.S. 1856. 
[f. Thomas Jefferson, President of the U.S. 
1801-1809.] adj. Pertaining to President Jeffer- 
son, or holding his political doctrines (now 
called Democratic). sb. A supporter or 
follower of Jefferson; a Democrat 1880. 

! Jeffersonite (d^e-faisonoit/ 1822. [Named 
I after President Jefferson ; see prec. and -ite.] 

I Min. A greenish-black variety of pyroxene, 
containing some zinc and manganese. 

1S75. \Ci.jedge, a Sc. form of 
Gauge.] A templet or guage for verifying 
shapes of parts in gun and gun-stock making. 

j ehad; see Jihad. 

ehovah (dgi'hd’Q’va). 1530. [The Eng. and 
common European representation, since i6th 
c., of the Hebrew divine name (IHUH, JHVH). 
This word (the ‘sacred tetragrammaton '), as 
being too sacred for utterance, was pointed in 
the O.T^ by the Masoretes with the vowels 
e (= a), 0, a, of ddonai, as a direction to the 
reader to substitute Adonai for the ‘ ineffable 
name \ Students of Hebrew at the Revival of 
Letters took these vowels as those of the sacred 
name itself, whence, in L. spelling, leHoVafH), 
i.e. Iehoua(h). It is now held that the original 
name was laHUe(H), i.e. = Yahwe(h, 

‘ he that is ‘ the self-existent or ‘ the one ever 
coming into manifestation. but this meaning 
is conjectural,] The principal and personal 
name of God in the Old Testament ; in English 
versions, ‘ the Lord Hence in mod. Chris- 
tian use = God, the Almighty, 

I appeared vnto Abraham Isaac and lacob an 
allmightie God ; but in my name lehouah \WycUf 
Adonay] was I not knowne vnto them Tindale 
Exod. vt, 3. 

Jehovist (dgihdtiwist). 1753. [f.jEHOv(AH 
•f -1ST.] fi. One who holds that the vowel- 
points annexed to the word Jehovah in Heb. 
represent the actual vowels of the word ; opp. 
to Adonist. 3. A name applied to the author 
(or authors) of those non-Deuteronomic parts 
of the Hexateuch in which the divine name is 
rendered ‘Jehovah’ ; opp. to Elohist. (Now 
usu. Jahvist or Yahwisi.) 1844. 

Hence Jehovi’stic a. of or pertaining to the 
J. or Jehovists, characterized by the use of the 
name ‘Jehovah’; also (rarely) pertaining to 
the religion of Jehovah. In both senses now 
usu. Jahvistic (or Yahwistic). 

Jehu (d^z'hiw). joc. 1682. [See a Kings ix. 
20.] a. A fast or furious driver, b. A driver, 
a coachman. Hence as vb,, to drive furiously 

1779. 

Jejunal (d^i'dgwmal), a. 1878. [f. Jeju- 

num + -AL.] Of or pertaining to the jejunum. 
Jejune (dgidg/zm), a. 1615. [ad. L. 
jejunus fasting.] ti. Without food, fasting; 
hungry --1754. a. Deficient in nourishing or 
substantial qualities: thin, scanty; meagre, 
unsatisfying ; (of land) poor, barren 1646. 3. 

Unsatisfying to the mind or soul; dull, in- 
sipid, dry ; thin, poor ; wanting in substance. 
(The prevailing sense.) 1615. 

3. Empty and j. speculations 1671. A very j, and 
unsatisfactory reason Blacxstoke. Hence Jeju’ne- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Jejunity (d^idgi^-niti). 1623. [ad. L. 
jejunitas, f. jejunus fasting.] The quality of 
being jejune ; jejuneness, 

II Jejunum (dgid^zz-n^m). 1541. [Mediseval 
application of L. jejunum, neut. of jejunus 
fasting (sc. intestinum). So in F.] An at. 

The second part of the small intestine, between 
the duodenum and ileum. 
jl Jelick (d5e*Uk, prop, yedek). 1816. [Turk. 
yelek waistcoat.] A vest or bodice worn by 
Turkish women. 

Jell (d^el), V. U.S. colloq. 1830. [f. Jelly 
sb,] intr. To congeal or jelly. 

Jellied (dgedid), a. 1593. [f. Jelly sb^ 
and V. + -ED.] I. Turned into jelly ; con- 
gealed, coagulated, fa. Flavoured with jelly, 
sweet. Cleveland. 

Jelly (d3e*li), sb. [ME. gel^, a, F. gelee 


frost, also jelly : — L. gelata frozen, pa. pple. 
of gelare; see-ADE.] i. An article of food, 
consisting chiefly of gelatin, obtained from 
various animal tissues by boiling and subse- 
quent cooling, having a soft homogeneous con- 
sistence and usually semitransparent. Also, 
later, a preparation of the juice of fruit, etc., 
thickened into a similar consistence, tb. The 
substance Gelatin -1855. Anything 

of the consistence of jelly 1600. b. spec. 
Applied to the alga Nosioc, which appears as 
a jelly-like mass on dry soil after rain, and 
was supposed to be the remains of a fallen star 
1641. c. A mixture of gelatin and glycerin 
used for mounting microscopic objects 1856. 

I. The J.. .of Red Cabbage Arbuthnot. Thick j. 
made from chickens 1850. z. I couM have beaten 
the Woman into a J. D’Urfey. b. Like that falling 
Meteor, there she lies, A J. cold on Earth Somer- 
ville. 

Conih.x j.-bag, a hag for straining j. through; 
■mould ; -plant, an Australian seaweed, Euckeuma 
speciosum, from which j., size, cement, etc. are made. 

Jelly (dgeTi), v. 1601. [f. Jelly sb.] i. 
intr. To come to the consistence of jelly ; to 
congeal, coagulate, a, trans. To convert into 
jelly ; to cause to ‘ set * ; to reduce to the con- 
sistence of jelly 1601, 

Je-Uy-fish. 1707. fi. An oceanic fish of 
the genus Plagyodus or Alepisaurus, family 
Scopelzdx. a. Pop. name of various acalephs, 
medusas, or sea-nettles, from their gelatinous 
structure 1841. Also Jig. Also attrib. 

II Jemadar (d^e'madiu). E. Ind. Also 
jemi-, jamadar. 1763. [Urdu, f. Pers. (Arab.) 
jama'^ collection (of men) + Pers. ddr holder.] 
A native officer in a Sepoy regiment, corre- 
sponding to a lieutenant ; also, a name for the 
head of a body of police, etc., or of servants. 
Hence Jemadary, the office of a j. 1863. 
Jemima (dgemoi'ma). 1899. [Female per- 
sonal name.] i. A made-up tie, a. pi. Elastic- 
sided boots 1902. 

Jemmy (dge^mi), sb. Also jimmy. 1753. 
[A pet-form of James; cf. Jemmy a.] ti. A 
dandy ; a finical fellow -1764. t3, A kind of 

riding-boot ; also j. boot -1771. 3. A great- 

coat. Dickens. 4. A crow-bar used by 
burglars, generally made in sections i8ir. 5. 
A sheep’s head as a dish 1836. 

X. Phr. Jemmy Jessamy {Jessamine) attrib., dan- 
dified, foppish, effeminate. SeejESSAMY. 5. You’re 
all jaw like a sheep’s jimmy Henley & Stevenson. 
Jemmy (d^e’ini), a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
gemmy, jimmy, etc. 1750. [deriv, of Jim, 
Gim a.] Spruce, neat; dexterous. 

A smart cock’d beaver and a j. cane Lamb. Hence 
Je'ramily Je'mminess. 

Jenequen, van Henequen \S^.jeniquen]. 
j| Jenesaisquoi (ijans^kwa). 1656. [Fn, = 

I know not what.] An inexpressible something. 
Jennet (d,3e*net). 1463- [a- F. genet, a. 

Sp. jinete, fginete light horseman. In Fr, and 
Eng. transferred from the horseman to the horse.] 
I. A small Spanish horse, a. A (Spanish) light 
horseman. Obs. exc. Hist. 1676. 

X. Isabella, royally attired, rode on a Spanish j. 
Prescott. 

Jenneting (d.^emetig). i6or. [app. f. F. 
Jean or Jeannet, in pomme de Saint- Jean, after 
sweeting, etc.] A kind of early apple. 

Jeimy (dge-ni). 1600. [A familiar or pet 
form of Janet (or of Jane), serving as a 
feminine of Jack, and hence used in similar 
applications.] 

I. I. The female name; hence, sometimes 
applied derisively to a man. (Mod. Sc.) a. 
Used as a prefix to denote a female animal, as 
j.-ass, j.-hooper, and occas. applied without 
reference to sex 1600. b. Short for j. ass, j. 
wren 1808. 3. Creeping J., the plant Money- 

wort 1882. 

IL I. Short for Spinning-jenny 1796. 3. 

A locomotive crane which runs backwards and 
forwards, and moves heavy weights 1861. 3, 

Billiards. A stroke made by a losing hazard 
into the middle or top pocket, from a ball lying 
near to the cushion 1856. 

Jenny wren (dgemi rem). 1648, [See 
Jenny I. 2.] A pop. name for the wren ; 
sometimes regarded in nursery lore as the wife, 
bride, or sweetheart of Robin Redbreast, 
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Jeofeil sb^ 1541. [Anglo-Fr, 

jeo fail, jo failL I am at fault, I mistalce.' 
Lavi. A mistake or oversight in pleading ; also, 
an acknowledgement of such error. Hist, f b. 
transf A mistake -1828. Hence tJeo*fail v. 
inir. to fail to meet an obligation 1599. 
Jeopard (d^e’paad), v. ME. [Back-forma- 
tion from J EOPARDY.] I. tran^. To put in Jeo- 
pardy; to expose to loss, injury, or death ; to 
hazard. fb. intr. (for ref.) To run the risk ; 
to venture -1598. f 2. irans. To stake, bet -1580. 

I. As ready to j. his life and fortune, .as ever his., 
forefathers had been Freesian'. Hence Jeo*parder, 
one who puts in jeopardy. 

Jeopardize (d^e-paidaiz), v. 1646. [f. 

prec. or Jeopard-y + -ize.] trans. = prec. i. 

That he should j. his wilful head Only for spite at 
me SiK H. Taylor. 

tjeo'pardous, a. 1451. Also -ions (1502), 
[f, JEOPARD-Y+ -ous.] I. Fraught with risk 
-1661. 2. Venturesome -1593. 

I. Shippes sailyng into so jeojjerdous and ferre 
parties Hen. VII. 2. Alustye and iuperdous Knyght 
1404. Hence tjeo*pardoxis-ly euiv., -ness. 
Jeopardy (dge*patdi), sb, [ME. zuparlij 
etc., a. OF. iu parti, later ien [gm) parti^ lit. 

‘ divided play or game, even game *, hence 
' uncertain chance a term of chess, etc.] fi. 
Cbessj etc. A problem -1500. fb. A device, 
trick, stratagem -1536. fa. A position in a 
game, undertaking, etc. in which the chances 
of winning and losing are even; uncertainty 
■"1597* 3* Risk of loss, harm, or death ME. 

3. Why stand we in ieopardy euery houre? x Cor. 
XV. 30. Hence Jeo’pardy v. = Jeopard 3?. i, 
Jeqturity (d3ekwiTiti). 1882. [ad. Fr., 
ad. Tupi-Guarani.] A twining shrub, Airus 
precaiorins, the particoloured beans of which are 
used as ornaments, etc,, and in medicine. 
({Jerboa (dgaibdh’a, d35*ib^,a). 1662. [mod. 

a. Arab,] A small rodent quadruped. 
Dipus sagitta, found in the deserts of Africa ; it ! 
is of the size of a rat, has very long hind legs 
and short fore legs, and a long tufted tail, and 
is a remarkable jumper. Hence, any J umping- 
mouse of the genus Dipus or family Dipodidx, 
Comb. J.-mouse, a N. Amer. rodent of the genus j 
Dipodotnys, one of the pouched mice or kangaroo - 1 
rats of the South-western XJ.S. and Mexico. 

Jere, in good jeroy altered f. Goodyear, 
q.v. Scott. 

Jereed ; see Jerid. 

Jeremiad (dgerihasi'^d). Also-ade. 1780. 
[a. F. jirimiade, f. Jirimie, L, feremias Jere- 
miah, in reference to his Lamentations in the 
O.T,] A lamentation ; a writing or speech in 
a strain of grief or distress ; a doleful com- 
plaint ; a complaining tirade. 

I could sit down, and mourn, and utter doleful 
Jeremiads without end Helps. 

Jerfalcon, etc., obs, f. Gerfalcon, etc. 
Jericho (dgeTik^). 1635. [A town in 
Palestine ; see 2 Sam. x. 5,] Used in slang or 
colloq. phrases for a place of retirement or 
concealment, or a place far out of the way. 

Let them all goe to J., And ne’re be seen againe 
1648. 

II Jerid, jereed (d5errd), sb. Also jerreed, 
jerrid, etc. 1662. [Arab.] A wooden javelin, 
about five feet long, used in games by Persian, 
Turkish, and Arabian horsemen. Also, a 
game in which this is used. Hence tJeii'd v, 
intr., to throw the jerid 1698, 

Jerk (dgoxk), sb?- 1555. [App. echoic; 
see also Yerk.] fi. A stripe, a lash -1796 ; 
fig, a lash of sarcasm -1741. 2. A sharp 

sudden pull, throw, push, thrust, or twist 1575, 
b. (in pi. the jerks). Involuntary spasmodic 
movements of the limbs or features, esp. re- 
sulting from religious excitement 1805. Z^ fig* 
A short sharp witty speech ; a sally 1588. f 4. 
A short abrupt series of notes (of a bird) -1794. 

S^''^«hima Jerk B. Jons. b. These 
Methodis' sets people crazy with the jerks 1874. 3. 

Sir, use your jerks and quillets at the bar Brome. 

Jerk, r5,2 1799. [f- Jerk vf ; see also 
Jerky jIS.®] Jearked meat, charqui, 
Jerk(d35jk), 1550. [App. echoic; see 
Jerk irans. To strike with or as 

with a^ whip, switch, or wand -1709 ; ^fig- to 
lash with satire or ridicule —1710. s. To move 
(anything) by a sharp suddenly arrested 
motion ; to give a sudden thrust, push, pull, or 


1st to 1589. b. To throw or toss with a quick 
sharp mouon 1786. Z^fig. To utter (words or 
sounds) abruptly, or sharply and shortly 1602. 
4. intr. To give a jerk ; to jerk a bow or nod ; 
to move with a jerk 1606. b. To move the 
limbs or features spasmodically 1874. ts- inir. 
To sneer, carp, gird -1704. t6. inir. To utter 

a short sharp abrupt series of notes -1773. 

2. He jerked the horse's mouth roughly 1S75. ^ 4. 

The door jerked open 1833, 5. You must be jerking 

at the times, forsooth 1643. 

Jerk (dgojk), z?.2 1707. Alsoijirk. [Cor- 
rupted from American Sp. ckarquear, f. char- 
que, charqui, ad. Quichua (Peruv.) ccharqui 
‘ dried flesh, unsalted, in long strips '.] irans. 
To cure (meat, esp. beef) by cutting it into 
long thin slices and drying it in the sun, 
Jerker (dgo'xkoi). 1596. [f. Jerk -r 
-ER 1.] I. One who jerks, esp. from religious 
excitement. a. U.S, A fish, the river-chub, 
Hybopsis keniuckiensis, also called hornyhead 
1884.* 

Jerker, variant of Jerquer. 

Jerkin 1 (d^yjkin). arch, or Hist, 1519. 
[?] A close-fitting jacket, jersey, or short coat, 
often made of leather. Still used dial, for a 
waistcoat, an under vest, or a loose jacket. 
tJeTkin 2. 1539, [? dim. of jer- in j&rfalcofiy 
Gerfalcon.] The male of the gerfdcon. 
t Je-rkin 3 , sh, or a. 161st, In j. beef = jerked 
beef (see Jerk z/.®) -1657. 

Jerkin-head. 1842. [? for jerking-^ from 
Jerk Arch. (See quot.) 

*A form of roofing which is half-gable, half-hip. 
The gable generally goes as high as the ties of the 
couple^ above which thereof is hipped off* {Chambers' 
Encycl. V. 697). 

Jerky (d^auki), a. and shjl 1858. [f. Jerk 
4. .y.] A. adj. Characterized by jerks or 
sudden abrupt or twitching movements ; often 
fig. spasmodic. 

Talkers that have what maybe called j. minds 1858. 
A j. style 1887. Hence JeTkily Je’rkiness. 
B. sb, A springless wagon. U.S, 1884. 
JeTky, sb.^ US. 1890. [ad. American 
Sp. charquiy charque; see Charqui and Jerk 
v,^} Jerked beef. 

Jenn-, obs. sp. of Germ-, in various words. 
Jeroboam (d^er^ybffa’am). 1816. [So called 
in allusion to Jeroboam * a mighty man of 
valour ' (i Kings xi. 28), ' who made Israel to 
sin ' (xiv. 16).] A large bowl or goblet ; a very 
large wine-bottle. 

Jeromymite, var. of Hieronymite. 
Jeropiga, -pigia, var. of Geropiga. 
Jerque (d^ojk), w. Alsofjirk, 1819, [Re- 
ferred to It. cercare to search, but historical 
evidence is wanting.] irans. To search (a vessel) 
for unentered goods ; to examine or search a 
ship's papers in order to ascertain whether the 
captain's and the customs oflScer's lists of cargo 
agree, and to see that all the cargo has been 
duly entered and described. 

Jerquer (dgfiukai). 1681. [See prec. vb.] 
A custom-house officer, a searcher; in the 
London Custom House, A clerical officer who 
examines and checks a ship's papers, to see 
that all the cargo has been duly entered and 
described. 

Jerry (dge'ri), sh. 1834. [Familiar var. of 
Jeremy or Jeremiah, ] i. A machine for shear- 
ing cloth 1883. a. Short for j.-shop; A low 
beer-house 1834, 3. Short for j. hat; A round 
felt hat 1841. 4. Short for Jerry-builder 1890. 
Je*iTy, a. i88a. [prob. short for Jerry- 
built.] Constructed unsubstantially of bad 
materials. 

JeTTy-buidder. i88r. [?] A speculating 
builder who * runs up ’ unsubstantially built 
houses of inferior materials. ' So JeTry-bui-.ld- 
Ing. Je‘rry-bui:lt a. built unsubstantially of 
bad materials ; built to sell. j 

Jersey I (dgo-Jzi). 1583. The name of the 
largest of the Channel Islands ; used atirib, 
and ellipi. x. atirib. Of Jersey; of Jersey! 
worsted, a. sb, a, Jersey knitted work ; Jersey 
worsted ; worsted generalljr 1587. f b. Wool i 
that has been combed and is ready for spinning j 
-1790. 3. A woollen knitted close-fitting tunic, ! 
with short or long sleeves, worn either as an | 
outer tunic, or as an under-shirt or under-vest j 


1836. 4, One of a breed of cattle of theChan- 

I nel Islands ; a cow of the island of Jersey 1881. 
Jersey US. 1770. *= New Jersey. 
Jert,sb.,v. Now dial. 1540. = Jerk 
Jerasalem (d3erj2*salgm). 1615. The city 
in Palestine so named ; the Holy City. Hence 
atirib. or ellipi, J. letters, letters or symbols 
tattooed on the arm or body in memory of a 
visit or pilgrimage to J . ; J. pony, a donkey (in 
reference to Christ’s nding into J. on an ass). 
See also Artichoke, Cross, etc. 

Jervine (d^o’ivoin). 1838. [Fonnerly also 
jervina', f. Sp. jerva the poisonous root of 
Veratruml\ Chem. An alkaloid occurring, 
together with veratrine, in the roots of Vera- 
trum album and V, viride. Also called jervia. 
Jess (dges), sb, ; in pi. jesses (dge-sez). 
[ME. ges, a. OF. ges {gez, gets) nom., sing, and 
pi., mod.F.ytf^ cast, Jet sb,^ : — L. jactus 

throw, cast, f, jacere to throw.] A short strap 
of leather, silk, etc., fastened round each of 
the legs of a hawk used in falconry ; usually 
bearing on its free end a small ring or varvel to 
which the swivel of the leash is attached. 
Also fig. 

Their talk was all of training, terms of art, Diet and 
seeling, jesses, leash and lure Tennyson. Hence 
Jess V. trans. to put the jesses on (a hawk) i860. 

Jessamine, var. of Jasmine, q.v. 
tjessamy. 1633. [Corruption of/kxx^z^zz^^.] 
I. = Jasmine i. -1733. 2. A dandy, fop. 

See Jemmy sb. -1802. 

Jessant (d5e*sant), a, 1572. [In sense i, a. 
OF. gesant (later gisant) lying, pr. pple. of 
gisir L. jacere to lie. In sense 2, ?. J Her, 
I, Said of a charge represented as lying over 
another and partly covering it 1610. 2. Said 

when an animal is represented with a branch, 
flower, etc. in its mouth or as if issuing from it. 

2. jessant stands between the names of the two 
charges, e. g. a hartj, a branch of dittany. 

Jesse (dge'sz). 1456. [Name of the father 
of David (i Sam. xvi. 12).] A genealogical 
tree representing the genealogy of Christ from 
' the root of Jesse ’ (cf. Isa. xi. i) ; used in 
churches as a decoration for a wall, window, 
vestment, etc., or in the form of a large 
branched candlestick; atirib. J. window. 
Jessed (dgest), a. 1610, [f. Jess sb. or v. 
+ -ED.] Of a hawk : Furnished with or 
wearing jesses ; in Her, having the jesses of a 
specified tincture. 

Jest (dgest), sh. ME. [a. OF. gesUy jeste, 
ad. L. gesta ; see Gest sb.^, of which this is a 
var. sp.] ti, A notable deed or action -1604. 
fQ. A narrative of exploits; orig. in verse. 
ME. only. fa. An idle tale -1620. 4. A 

mocking speech; a taunt, a jeer. Also, A 
piece of raillery or banter. 1548. 5. A saying 

(or transf, recital) intended to excite laughter ; 
a witticism, joke 1551. 6. a. Trifling sport, 

fun 1551, b. Testing, merriment; ridicule 
1597. c. A jocular affair 1732. 7. A sportive 

action, prank, or frolic ; a practical joke. Now 
rare. 1566. fS* A pageant, masque, masquer- 
ade -i6or. 9. A laughing-stock 1598. 

1. Setting furthe the iestes, actes and deedes, of 
the nobilitie Hall. 4. Too bitter is thy iest Shaks. 

5. Let not tby laughter handsell thy owne J. Quarles. 

6, a. His eyes do drop no teares his prayres are in 
iest Shaks, b. Alas poore Yorick, . .a fellow of in- 
finite lest Shaks. c. Life is a j., and all things shew 
it Gay, 7, Hold the sweete iest vp Shaks. 9. Why 
then make sport at me, then let me be your iest Shaks. 

Jest (dgest), V. 1526. [f. prec. ; *= Gest 
v.S of which this is a var. sp.] i. intr. To 
utter gibes or taunts ; to scoff, jeer, mock, b, 
irans. To jeer at ; to ridicule ; to banter 1721. 
a. intr. To trifle 1530. 3. intr. To make witty 

or humorous remarks ; to joke 1553. f b, inir. 
To disport oneself “I632. 

2. Verily I do not iest with you ; there came newes 
from him last night Shaks. 3. Because Mirth is 

I agreeable, another thinks fit eternally to j. Steele. 

; b. As gentle, and as iocond, as to iest, Go 1 to fight 
Shaks. 

Jest-txK)k (d^e'stbuk). 1750. [f. Jest r^.] 
A book of jests or amusing stories. 

Jester (dge'stax). ME. [var. sp. of Gester, 
or f. Jest v. -p -er i, A professional 
reciter of romances (arch.), a, A mimic, 
buffoon, or merry-andrew; esp. one main- 
tained in a prince’s court or nobleman's house- 
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JEW 


JESTFUL 

hold 1510. 3. One who jests, or speaks or 

acts in jest ; a joker 1510. 

3. A small whole length of Archee, the King's j. 

H. Walpole. 3. Jesters do oft proue ftophets Shaks, 
Jcstfiil, £Z. 1831. [-FUL.] Full of jesting. 
Jesting (d^e-stig), vbL sb, 1526. [f. Jest 

*z/. + -ING^.] The action of Jest z/.; pleasantry; 
trifling; ridicule.^ 

J., said Arcite, suits but ill with pain Bryden. 
Je'Sting, ///. a, 1551. [f. as prec. + 

-ISG ^.] That jests ; jocose ; trifling ; fjeering. 

What is Truth; said j. Pilate Bacon. Jestingly 
adv . 1568. 

fje’suist. rare. 1582. [-IST.] = next -1645. 
Jesuit (d5e-ziz/iit), sb. Also f-ite. 1550. 
[ad. mod.L. Jesuita, f. Jesus + -ita\ see-lTE^.] 

I. A member of the ‘Society of Jesus*, a 
Roman Catholic order founded by Ignatius 
ILoyola in 1534. 

The object of the Society was to support and defend 
the Roman Church against the i6th-c. Reformers, 
and to propagate the faith among the heathen,^ The 
stringent organization of the order soon made it very 
powerful. Ite secret power, and the casuistical prin- 
ciples maintained by many of its representatives, and 
generally ascribed to the body as a whole, have ren- 
dered its name odious not only in English, but in 
French and other languages, and have given rise to 
sense 2, and to the opprobrious sense attached to 
yesuiiicad^ yesuiiry, and other derivatives, 
a. transf. A dissembling person ; a prevaricator 
1640. 3. A dress worn by ladies in the i8th 

century, a kind of indoor morning gown 1767. 
4. attrib. or adj. That is a Jesuit ; of or be- 
longing to the Society of Jesus ; Jesuitical 1660. 

I. The diuels agents .. by the name of lesuites 
Stubbes. Teach Jesuits that have travell’d far, to 
Lye, Teach Fire to burn, and Winds to blow Cowley. 
3. To humble the pride of some Jesuits, who call 
themselves Quakers 1777. 

Cortb. (genitival); Jesuits' bark, the bark of 
species of Cinchona, Peruvian hark (introduced into 
Europe from the Jesuit Missions in S. America); 
Jesuits* drops, ‘name given to a preparation of 

f arlic. Peruvian balsam, and sarsaparilla’ (Mayne); 
esuits* nut, the seed of Trapa natans ; f Jesuits* 
owder, an old name for powdered Peruvian bark ; 
esuits* tea, an infusion of the leaves of Psoralea 
glandulosa, a S. Amer. leguminous shrub. 

t Jesuit, V. 1600. [f. prec. sb.] I. zfzir. 

To act the Jesuit (rare). a. trans. To make a 
Jesuit of -1645. 3, To dose with Jesuits’ bark 

{nonce-use). Harvey. 

tje*suited, a. 1600. [f, Jesuit sb. or v. + 
-ED.] Made or become a Jesuit ; imbued with 
the principles or character of the Jesuits; 
Jesuitical -1834. 

Jesuitess (d^e-ziz/iites). 1600. [f. Jesuit 
sb, + -ESS.] A female Jesuit ; one of an order 
of nuns' established on the principles of the 
Jesuits, but suppressed by Pope Urban VIII. 
Jesuitic, -al (dgeziMp'tik, -al), a. 1600. 
[f. as prec. ; see -IC, -IC AL.] i. Of or pertaining 
to the Jesuits; belonging to the Society of 
Jesus; Jesuit. a. Dissembling; practising 
equivocation or mental reservation of truth 
1613. Hence Jesui*tically adv. 1600. 
Jesuitism (d5e*zi«|iti:z^m). 1609. [f. as 

prec. + -ISM.] I. The principles or practice 
of the Jesuits. a. Principles or practice such 
as those ascribed to the Jesuits; Jesuitry 
1613. 3* A Jesuitical quibble or equivocation 

(rare) 1749. 

Jesuitize (dje’zi^iitoiz), v. 1644. [See 
-IZE,] I. intr. To play the Jesuit ; to pro- 
pound Jesuitical doctrines. a. trans. To 
imbue with Jesuit principles 1679. 

Jesuitry (dge’zi^iitri), 1832. [f. Jesuit 
sb. + -RY.] Subtle casuistry or prevarication ; 
the doctrine that the end justifies the means. 
Jesus (dg^zips). ME. [a. L. lesus, a. Gr. 
’l7<row, ad. late Heb. or Aramaic Jeshua, for 
earlier Jehoshua or Joshua (explained as ‘Jah 
(or Jahveh) is salvation’), a frequent Jewish 
personal name. 

During the ME. period regularly used in its OF. 
(objective) form hs%i ^yesu). The (L. nom.) form 
lesus (y«wj) was rare in ME,, but became the regular 
Eng. form in i6th c. In later use, yesu occurs in 
hymns, rarely in nom. or obj., but frequently in the 
vocative. 

I. The name of the Founder of Christianity. 

2. A figure or representation of Jesus Christ, 
as a Crucifix or Ecce Homo, or an emblem 
or device such as the letters IHS, etc. 1487. 
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I. Euen soo : come lorde lesu Tindale Rev. xxii. 
20 [so Cov., Great B.% Geneva, BJ>s., etc. lesus]. 
Jesu, lover of my soul C. Wesley. 

Jet (d^et), sb?- and a. ME. [a. OF. jaui, 
jayet (F. jais) :-~L. gagdtes, a. Gr. ^ayar-qs-, 
see Gagate.] 

^ A. sb. I. A hard compact black form of 
lignite, taking a brilliant polish. It is used in 
making toys, buttons, etc,, and attracts light 
bodies when electrified by rubbing. fb. A 
piece of jet -1607. fa. Black marble -1648. 

3. The colour of jet ; a deep glossy black 1450. 

t. b. Your lustre too’lL.Braw courtship to you, as 
a iet doth strawes B. Jons. 3. The pansy freaked 
\rith jet Milt. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1. Made or consisting of 
jet 1444. 3. Of the colour of jet 1716. b. 

spec, in j. ant, a kind of ant {Formica fuligi- 
nosa) ; •{•‘Wood, ebony 1607. 

1. Jig. J. memories (onely attracting straws and 
chaff unto them) Fuller. Comb, j.-coal, cannel coal, 
tjet, sb.^ ME. [app. jet = F. jet throw, 
cast, for Cast sh. in certain senses.] i. A de- 
vice, a contrivance. ME. only. 3. Fashion, 
style, mode,, manner -1526. 

3. Phr. Of the newj., of the hestj., etc. 

Jet (d^et), sb.^ See also JUT sb.^ 1610. 
[Partly from Jet (and v.^) ; partly from 
senses of F. jet, f. jeter to throw, cast.] ti. = 

J ETTY sb. 2. G, Fletcher, fa. A dart, spring, 

‘ sprint H. More (1647). fa. An affected 
jerk of the body; a swagger -1719. 4. A 

stream of water or other liquid shot forward or | 
thrown upwards (either in a spurt or continu- 
ously), esp. from a small orifice; hence, any 
similar emission of steam, gas, or (rarely) of 
solid bodies 1696. Also transf. and fig. 5. A 
spout or nozzle for emitting water, gas, etc. 
1825. 6. Metal-casting, a. A channel or tube | 

for pouring melted metal into a mould, b. 
The projecting piece of metal left at the end of 
a type in casting, and subsequently broken off. 
1875. 7; A large ladle 1620. 

Cotttb . ; j. -break, the mark left, as on a metal type, 
by a jet or sprue when removed after casting ; -pump, 
a pump in which fluid is impelled by a jet of air, 
steam, etc. 

Jet, sb.^ 1748. [By-form of Gist, a. Law 
Fr. gist (mod. git), in the phr. action gist or git 
* action lies ', taken subst.j — Gist sb.^ 
t Jet, z/.l [ME. gette, iett(e, app. a. Anglo- 
Fr. geti-re, in 15th c. Fr, getter jetter, mod. 
jeter to throw, cast, etc.; but the senses are 
those of L. jactare se, jaciari to boast, brag, 
vaunt oneself, etc.] 

L I, intr. To walk or move about in an 
ostentatious manner; to strut, swagger. Often 
with up and down. -1669. b. To caper, to trip 
“I700. 3. intr. To stroll -X777. 3. trans. To 

traverse ostentatiously 1530-1581. 

I. The Pharisee, he goeth jetting bolt upright 
Udall. ^Mistris Minx.riets it as gingerly as if she 
were dancing the Canaries Nashe. 

n. I. intr. To vaunt, to brag -1664. 3. 

intr. To revel, roister, riot -1640. 

Jet (d^et), 57.2 1588. [a. F. jeter -late L. 
or Cora. Rom. type ^jettare ; — jectare unex- 
plained alteration of cl. L. jactare, freq. of 
I jacere to throw, cast.] 

I I. ti. intr. To project, protrude, jut. Const. 
out, over. -1762. fb. intr. (transf.) To en- 
croach on or upon -1636. fa. trans. To build I 
ozit (part of a house, etc.); to cause to project 

-1714. 1 

_ X. b. Insulting tyranny beginnes to iet Upon the j 
innocent and lawlesse throane Shaks, 

n. I. To throw, cast, toss. Obs, exc, dial. 
1659. t3, intr. To spring, hop, bound, dart 

-1827. ts- ift^tr. To jolt or jog -1676, t4. Of 
a bird : To jerk the tail up and dowm -1783, 
t 3. Like as the haggard Jets oft from perch to 
perch Quarles. 

HI. I. intr. To spout or spurt forth ; to issue 
in a jet or jets 1692. a. trans. To emit in a 
jet or jets 1708, 

3. Conflicting tides that . . high their mingled billows 
j. Scott. 

Je*t-tjla*ck, X475. Black like jet ; glossy 
black. 

II Jet d'eau (m^o). PL jets d'eau (zifio). 
1706. [F., « ‘ jet of water’.] An ornamental 
jet of water ascending from a fountain or pipe ; 
the fountain or pipe from which this issues. 


Jetsam (dge'tsam). 1491. [Orig. jetsony 
syncopated f. jeiteson, JETTISON, but soon per- 
verted to jetsom{e, jetsam.^ Goods thrown 
overboard to lighten a ship in distress (and 
afterwards washed ashore). 

The last clause is no part of the etymological mean- 
ing, which should be ‘ that which has been thrown 
overboard to save the ship’, without reference to 
whether it sinks or floats. Recent Law-books take 
the word as ‘ that which is thrown or cast ashore by 
the sea’; Spelman and Blackstone, as ‘merchandise 
thrown overboard and sunk in the sea*. Both 
planations evidently arose in the attempt to distin- 
guish from fioisam. 

tjetteau (d^etb‘). 1705. A form confusing 
It. getto {d'acqua) and F, jet d'eaui see JeT 
d’eau -1763. 

tje*tter. [ME, gettoury a. AF. *getionr =* 
(in form) OF. geteor, -our, -eur, etc. : — pop.L. 
jettatorem — cl. L. jactaiorem boaster, braggart, 
from jactare\ see Jet z/.^] One who boasts, 
vaunts, or makes an ostentatious display; a 
braggadocio, bully, ‘blade’, ‘spark’ -1611. 
Jettison (d3e*tis3n), sb. ME. [a. AF. 
getteson, in OF. getaison : — L. jactationem 
action of throwing; see Jet 37.® and -isoN. See 
also Jetsam.] Maritime Law. The action of 
throwing goods overboard, esp. to lighten a 
ship in distress. b. fig. Throwing overboard 
1887. Hence Jettison v. to throw overboard, 
esp. to lighten a ship in distress 1848. 

Jetton (dgeTgn). 1762. [a, F. jeton^ f. 
jeter to cast, to cast up (accounts), etc.; see 
Jet Z/. 2] A counter of metal, ivory, etc., for- 
merly used in casting up accounts and in card- 
playing, Also applied to medals and tokens. 
Jetty (dgeTi), sb. Also fjettee; See also 
1 JUTTY. \lA'E..get{t)ey, etc., a. OF. getee,jetee, 
subst. use of pa. pple. fern, of jeter to throw ; 

1 see Jet v.^ Occas. written as 'P.,jetie.'\ i. a. 
A mole, pier, or the like, constructed at the en- 
trance of a harbour, or running out into the sea 
or a lake, so as to defend the harbour or 
coast ; any similar structure, b. A projecting 
part of a wharf. Also transf. and fig. ta. A 
projecting part of a building ; esp. an overhang- 
ing upper story -1677. ts. A bulwark or 
bastion -1867. 

Comb, j.-bead, that part of a wharf which projects 
beyond the rest; esp. the front of a wharf, whose 
side forms one of the cheeks of a wet or dry dock. 
Jetty (d3e-ti),<z.i 1477. [f. Jet -b - yL] 
I. Of the colour of jet; jet-black; also advb. 
a. Of the nature of jet 1875. Hence Je’ttiness. 
tJe-tty, <r.2 [f. Jet or z ^.2 + -yL] Swell- 
ing. Chapman. 

Jetty (dge-ti), v. 1449. [f. Jetty sb.'] fi. 
trans. To cause to project, furnish with pro- 
jections, t3. intr. To project, jut -16x5. 3. 

To furnish with a jetty 1889. 

II Jett (30). PL jeux (^0). [F. ; — L.jocum 

Joke.] The French for ‘play’ or ‘game’; 
occurring in jeu d’esprit (30 d^sprz), a play or 
playful action in which some cleverness is dis- 
played ; now usu., a witty or humorous trifle 
1713 ,* jeu de mots (30 d? mo), a play on. words, 
a pun 1823. 

Jew (dgi^), sb. [ME. gyu, giu, iu, imj(e^ 
etc. , a. OF, giu, gyu, gtue, earlier juieu, etc. 

: — L. iudxum (nom. -us) Jew; in later Y.juif, 
fem. juive. L. iudxus was a. Gr. lovZaCos, f. 
Aramaic corresp. to Heb. Jew, 

f. y^huddh Judah, name of a Hebrew patriarch 
and the tribe descended from him.] i, A 
person of Hebrew race; an Israelite. (Orig. 
a Hebrew of the kingdom of Judah ; later, any 
Israelite who adhered to the worship of Jehovah 
as conducted at Jerusalem.) a. transf. 
Applied to a grasping or extortionate usurer, 
or a trader who drives hard bargains or deals 
craftily 1606. 3. attrib. or as adj. That is a 

j ew, Jewish, as Jew boy., etc. ; of or relating to 
ews, as Jervi) hill, etc. 1613. 

X. What is the reason ? I am a lewe ; Hath not a 
lew eyes ? Shaks. You forget Lady Lilac's as rich as 
a J. Byron. yew's eye : something valued highly; 
Pictures . . Each * worth a Jew’s eye * 1844. 3. Jacob 

is a regular J., and practises all sorts of tricks and 
wiles Coleridge. 

Comb.'. J.-bail, insufficient hail; -baiting sb. 
[= Ger. yudenheize], systematic harrying of Jews; 
-bush, the Milk plant ; -lizard, a large Australian 
lizard, A mphibolurus barbaius. b. Genitival Combs. : 
Jews’ frankincense, a plant of the genus Styrax, 


6 (Ger. K^ln). 0 (Fr. p^w). ii (Ger. Miifller). il (Fr. d«ne). v (cwrl). e (eo) (th^re). S (^) (rsm). g (Fr. fozre). S (fix. fern, ^<*rth.). 
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or the resin obtained from it fstorax or benxoin); 
Jews* houses, remains of ancient tin-smelting fur- 
naces in Cornwall ; Jews’ thom = C^rtsfs iAom, 
Jew, V, colloq. 1845. [f. Jew sb, (sense 

2).] trans. To cheat or overreach. 

Jewel (djtw-el), sb. [ME, iuei^ iuwele^ 
inall, etc., a. AF. fuel, jmal s= OF. pel 
(mod.F, joyau) ; : — ^L. ^pcale, f. pcus play.] 
1. An article of value used for adornment, 
usu, of the person; a costly ornament, esp, 
one made of gold, silver, or precious stones. 
Obs, in gen. sense, b. An ornament worn as 
the badge of an order, or as a mark of distinc- 
tion or honour 1672. 2. A precious stone, 

a gem ; esp. one worn as an ornament. (The 
prevailing mod. sense.) 1590, b. Waich- 
making. A precious stone, usu. a ruby, used 
for a pivot-hole, on account of its resistance to 
wear 1825. ^ precious thing or person ; 

a ‘treasure', a *gem’ ME. t4. Naui. A 
heavy ring, used to press together the two 
parts of a cable or rope which is laid round an 
article and then rove through the ring. Also 
attrib. -1755. 

X. Heerc, weare this lewell for me, tis my picture 
Shaks. a. A iewell rich he found That was a Ruby of 
right perfect hew Spenser. Comb, i j.-hole(^Ftf^tf/:- 
makiitg), a hole drilled in a j. for a pivot. 3. Oh, ’tis 
a j. of a husband Dryden. 

Jew*el, 27. 1601. [f. prec.] I. trans. To 
furnish or adorn with jewels. b. Watch- 
making. To fit with jewels for the pivot-holes. 
Usu. in pa. pph. 1804. 3. Jig. To bedeck as 

with jewels 1859. 

I b. A gold hunting watch . . j-d m four holes 1844. 
Jew*el-block. 1769. Naut. The name 
given to each of two small blocks suspended 
at the extremities of the main and fore-topsail 
yards, through which the halyards of the stud- 
ding-sails are passed. 

Jewel-liotise, 1473. A house, building, 
or chamber in which jewels are kept. Now 
rare, b. spec. The room in the Tower of 
London in which the crown jewels are kept. 
Jeweller, -eler (d^ti^’elaj). ME. [a. AF. 
fueler = OF. juelier, f. fuel ; in mod.F. joail- 
lUr,'] A maker of jewels ; a dealer in jewels or 
jewellery. 

Jewellery, jewelry (d^h^'elri, dg^w'^ari) 
ME. [a. OF. juelerye, f. joel^ fuel*, see Jewel 
and -ERY. In mod.Eng. app. from J E weller, 
and from Jewel; see-ERY and -ry.] Jewel- 
lers’ work ; gems or ornaments made or sold 
by jewellers ; jewels collectively, or as a form 
of adornment. Also Jg. 

In commercial use commonly spelt fewellery. The 
pronunc. with three syllables is usual with both forms. 

Jewess (d^^u'es), ME. [f. Jew sb. + -ess.] 
A female Jew; a Jewish woman. 

Jew-fish, 1697. [app. f. Jew -t- F ish.] 
A name given to various fishes, chiefly of the 
family Serranidx, 

The Jew-fish.. I judge so called by the English, 
because it hath Scales and Fins, therefore a clean 
Fish, according to the Levitical Law Dasipier. 
Jewis, -ise, var. Juise Obs,, judgement. 
Jewish (d5i^*ij), a, 1546, [f. Jew sb, + 
-rsH K} Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, 
the Jews ; Israeli tish, Hebrew. Also Jg, 
fig. You ask a J. price for it, Mr. Graves THACiCEitAY. 
Hence Jewisn-ly adv., -ness, 
tjewism. 1579. Jew sh. + -ism.] The 
religious system of the Jews ; Judaism -1800. 
Jewry (d^inaTi). ME. [a. AF. fuerie « 
OF. fuierie (mod. fuiverie) : see Jew and 
-ERY. J I . The land of the J ews, J udea ; occas. 
= Palestine. Obs, ox arch. 3. The Jews’ quar- 
ter in a town or city; the Ghetto. (Hence Old 
J^ry in London.) Obs. exc. Bist. ME, fa. 

Jewish religion -1552. 4. The Jewish 

people, race, nation, or community; the Jews 
collectively ME. 

X. In Jewry is God knowne ,* his name is great© in 
Israel Bible (Great) Ps. Ixxvi. i. 

Jew's-ear. 1544. [Enron, tr. of med.L. 
auricula Judx Judas’s ear ; so called from its 
shape, and from its being often found on the i 
dder, on which tree Judas is said to have 
hanged himself.] An edible cup-shaped 
fun^s (Himeola or Exidia Auricula- Judx), 
formerlv in repute as a medicine. 

Jews harp, Jew's-harp, (Also occas. w. 
small j.) 1584. [var. of Jews’ trump, q, v.] 


I. A musical instrument, consisting of an elastic 
steel tongue fixed at one end to a small lyre- 
shaped frame of brass or iron, and bent at the 
other end at right angles ; it is played by hold- 
ing the frame between the teeth and striking 
the free end of the metal tongue with the 
finger, variations of tone being produced by 
altering the size and shape of the cavity of the 
mouth. Called also Jews' trump. 3. Naut. 
* The shackle for joining a chain-<nble to the 
anchor-ring’ (Snmh) 1750. 

Jews* stone, Jewstone. 1617. [tr. med.L. 
lapis JudaicusfX i. The fossil spine of a large 
sea-urchin, found in Syria, formerly used in 
medicine. ? Obs, 1633. 3. A crv'stallized form 

of iron pyrites (also c^ed marcasife), formerly 
used as a gem. ? Obs. 1617, 3. A local name 

for hard unmanageable rocks 1803. 

Jews* tramp, Jew's-trump. Now rare. 
1545, [Earlier than Jews' harp. In Scotland 
and N. of England called simply Trump, 
agreeing with the Fr. name irompe, now dis- 
placed by guimbarde. The first element was 
certainly ^pws from the first. The attribution 
to the Jews occurs only in English.] — Jews’ 
HARP I. fb. Applied to a usurer. Chapman. 
Ij Jezail (dgezarl, -^*1). B.Ind, iS^S. [Pers. 
fasdil.'] A long and heavy Afghan musket. 

Jezebel (d^e-zebS). 1558. Name of the 
infamous wife of Ahab, king of Israel (i Kings 
xvi. 31, etc.); hence, a wicked abandoned wo- 
man, or a woman who paints her face. 

Jib (dgib), xAl 1661. pabbrev. 
as being hung from the mast-head.] i. 
Naut. A triangular stay-sail stretching from 
the outer end of the jib-boom to the fore-top- 
mast head in large ships, and from the bowsprit 
to the mast-head in smaller craft, a. dial. The 
under lip (in phr. to hang the f.). Also, the 
mouth, face, or nose, 1825. ^ 

I, Flying f., a second sail of similar shape set before 
the jib on thet fiyingjibd^oom ; in some large vessels 
as many as six jibs are carried, the outermost being 
the fib of jibs. Phr. The cut of one's f, (colloq.) ; one’s 
personal appearance countenance, or look; If she 
disliked what the sailor calls the cut of their j. Scott. 

Comb, : j.-guy, a stout rope which supports the jib- 
boom ; -h^yard, the halyard for raising and lowering 
the j. ; .header, a topsail shaped like a j. ; -Stay, 
the stay on which the j. is set ; -traveller, a cir- 
cular iron hoop, vdth a hook and shackle, used to 
haul out the tack of the j. 

Jib (d^ib), 1764. [app. abbrev. of 

gibhetf\ The projecting arm of a crane ; also, 
the boom of a derrick. Comb, j. -crane, a 
crane fitted with a j. 

Jib (dgib), sb.^ i8or. [f. Jib 27.2] i, xhe 
action of jibbing; a state of standstill. 3. A 
jibbing horse, a jibber 184^. 

Jib (dgib), Also ^bb, jibb; see also 
Gybe v, 1691, [Etym. obscure.] i, trans. To 
pull (a sail or yard) round from one side of a 
vessel to the other, as in tacking, etc. 3. intr. 
Of a sail, etc. ; Gybe v, x, 1719. b. transf. Of 
other things : To swing round 1891. 

Jib, v.'i Also jibb, rasely gib. 1811. [?] 
I. intr. Of a horse, etc. : To stop and refuse to 
go on ; to move restively backwards or side- 
ways. 3. Jg. To stop short, draw back, back 
out 1812. b. To start aside ; to shy at 1882. 

I. A backward swain is like a jibhing horse 1862. 
Hence Ji'bber sb. a horse that jibs. 

Ji’bball, Egyptian form of JuBBAH. 

Ji'bber, v, 1824. [Related to Jabber and 
Gibber.] intr. To speak rapidly and in- 
articulately. 

Jib-boom. 1748. [f. Jib sb.i + Boom 

sb.^] Naut. A spar run out from the end of 
the bowsprit, to which the tack of the jib is 
lashed, and beyond which is sometimes ex- 
tended the flying fib-boom. 

Jib-door. 1800. [?] A door flush with the 
wall in which it stands, and usually made 
indistinguishable from it. 

Jibe (d^sib), V. U.S. Also gibe. 1813. 
[?] intr. To chime in {with) ; to agree. 

Jilje, var. of Gibe sh. and v,, Gybe v. 

Jiffy (d5rfi). colloq. 1785. [t] A very short 
space of time ; e. g. in a fiffy. Also Jiff 1797. 

Jig (d5ig), sb. 1560. [Origin uncertain. 
App. not conn. w. OF. gigue a kind of stringed 
instrument] i. A lively, rapid, springy kind 


of dance. 3, The music for such a dance ; a 
rapid lively dance-tune; spec, one in triple 
rhythm (usually 6-8 or 12-8) 1588. f 3. A 
song or ballad of lively, jocular, or mocking 
(often scumious) character -1673. +4. A 

light performance of a Lvtly or comical charac- 
ter, given at the end, or in the interval, of a 
play -1728. 5. A piece of sport, a joke ; a 

tnfle ; a trick 1592. 6. A name for various 

mechanical contrivances and simple machines, 
often merely ^rith the sense ' dodge ’, ’ device ’, 
' contrivance spec, b. A contnvance for jig- 
ging or dressing ore by shaking it up jerkily in 
a fluid medium (see JiG v. 5) 1877. c. Coal- 
mining. A steep tramway on which the loaded 
trucks as they descend draw up the empty 
trucks 1866. 7. Applied joc. to a horse, a 

person, etc. 1706. 

X. Wooing.. is hot and hasty like a Scotch ijgge 
Shaks. a. They sing to jigs, and dance to church 
music H. Walpole. 4. He ’s for a ligge, or a tale of 
Baudry Shaks. $. Phr. Thef. is up - the game is 
up (now dial, or slang). Her jigs, and her junketings, 
and her tears Thackeray. 

Comb. : j.-pin, a pin used by miners^ to hold the 
turn-beams, and prevent them from turning. 

Jig (dsig), V. Also tgig* 15^8. [Closely 
related to JiG sb. (q. v.).J x. a. trans. To sing 
or play as a jig, or in the style of a jig (see Jig 
sb. 2, 3). ? Obs. b. trans. To dance (a jig or 
other lively dance) 1719. c. intr. To dance a 
jig ; to dance in a rapid jerky fashion 1672. 2. 
intr. To move up and down or to and fro with 
a rapid jerky motion 1604. b. trans. To jerk to 
and fro or up and down 1710. 3. intr. To 

move in unison with ; to agree, ' jump ’, chime 
with [rare] 1838. tra?is. To put <?^with 

a trick. Ford. 5. To dress (ore) by shaking it 
under water in a sieve or box with perforated 
bottom, or the like 1778. 6. To shape an 

earthen vessel with a jigger (see Jigger sb.'^ 
4 a) 1865. 7. In Well^oring, 'lo bore with 

the aid of a spring-pole, which jerks up the 
rods and drill after the stroke. [U.S.) 

X. To ligge off a tune at the tongues end Shaks. 
b. While this brave Carmagnole-dance has hardly 
I jigged itself out Carlyle. *. Haml. in. i. 150. 
Jigger Sh.l 1675. [Partly f. 

Jig V, ; partly ?,] i. One who jigs or dances a 
jig. Also, A ‘ guy ’ {dial). 3. Naut. a. A 
small tackle consisting of a double and a single 
block and a fall ; esp. one used to hold on the 
cable when it is heaved into the ship 1726. b. 
A small sail 1831. c. Short for figger-mast 
1880. d. A small vessel of the smack type 
furnished with a ‘jigger ’ sail (see b) i860. 3. 

Mining, a. One who jigs ore (JiG v. 5), b. 
All apparatus for dressing ore, consisting of 
a sieve, or a box with holes, which is shaken 
up and down in water, or into which water is 
forced 1778. 4. A name for various mechanical 
contrivances : e. g. a. Pottery. A horizontal 
lathe used in china-making 1825. b, A loose 
chain used as a warehouse crane. 1891. c. 
Billiards. A slang name for the rest 1847. d. A 
small roller or set of rollers fitted in a suspended 
oscillating frame, for graining leather 1883. e. 
Printing. A guide-mark used by compositors. 

f. Wireless. An oscillation transformer 1902. 

g. Golf. A short iron-headed club used for ap- 
proaching 1893. 

Comb. : j.-mast {.Naut,\ («) la. small mast at the 
stern, on which a j. (sense 2 b) is hoisted ; % the 
aftermost mast of a four-masted merchant ship; 
-tackle OSTaui.) — sense 2 a ; -yard {Naut.), a yard 
on which the j. (sense 2 b) is extended. 

Jigger (d^i’gai), sb."^ 1781. [Corruption 
of Chigoe.] i. *= Chigoe. 3. Applied in 
U.S. to various harvest-ticks, e.g. Leptus 
americanus and L, irritans. 

Jigger (d^i-gai), colloq. 1867, [?freq, 
of J IG t'.J intr. To make a succession of rapid 
jerks ; said of a fish struggling to free itself. 
Ji'gger, ».2 slang or colloq. 1837- [?] A 
vague substitute for a profane oath, esp. in 
asseverations. (Only in pass.) 
Ji-ggery-po*kery, colloq. 1896. Humbug. 
Jigget (dgi'get), colloq. 1687. [dim. of 
Jig zi.] intr. To jig ; to hop or skip about ; to 
shake up and down ; to fidget. 

Jigging (d-5i*gi9), vbl, sb. 1641. [f. Jig v. 
+ -iNGh] The action of JiG v,\ spec, in 
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Mining, the method of dressing ore by the 
motion of a wire sieve in a vat of water, where 
the smallest particles pass through the sieve. 

Comb. ; j.-machine, a machine for jigging ; = Jig- 
ger 3b; -sieve, a sieve for jigging ore. 

Jiggish (d^i-gi/V iz. 1624. [f. Jigj 3. + 

-ISH^.] 1. Inclined to jigging; frivolous, 

frolicsome 1634. 2. Of the nature of, or suita- 

ble for, a jig or light dance. 

I. She is never sad, and yet not j. Habington. 
Jiggle (d^rg’l), V. 1836. [dim. or freq, of 
Jig V.] To move backwards and forwards, or 
up and down, with a light unsteady motion ; 
to move in a rapid succession of slight jerks; to 
rock lightly {trans. and intr.). Hence Ji'ggle 
sb. a jiggling movement, 

Jiggumbob (d^i'gamt^b). colloq. ? Ohs. 
1613. [A humorous formation from JiG sh. or 
V.] = Thingumbob. 

Ji*g-saw. 1873. [f. Jig z^.] A vertically 
reciprocating saw used to cut irregular patterns, 
y. puzzle, a puzzle consisting of a picture mount- 
ed on board and cut into irregular pieces. 

II Jibad, jehad (d^zha-d). 1869. [^rab. 
jihadl] A religious war of Mohammedans 
against imbelievers in Islam, inculcated as a 
duty by the Koran and traditions, b. transf. \ 
A war or crusade for or against some doctrine, 
opinion, etc. ; a war to the death, 
jm. var. of Gill sbs.^^ K 
Jillet (dgidet). Sc. 1755. [dim* of name 
Jill or Gill A giddy or flighty young 

woman ; a jilt ; a wench. 

J^-flirt, var. of Gill-flirt. 

Jilt (dgilt), sh. 1672. [In sense i, perh. 
contr. f. gillot, early f. Jillet. In sense 2, 
infl. by Jilt t/.] ti. A harlot or strumpet ; a 
kept mistress -1815. 2. One who deceives or 

capriciously casts off a lover after giving him 
encouragement. (The current sense.) 1674. 
3. Sc. A wench 1816. 

Jilt (dgilt), V. 1660. [Origin unkn.] I. 
trans. To deceive after holding out hopes in 
love; to cast off (a lover) capriciously; to play 
the jilt towards, Orig. said only of a woman. 
1673. A’iso absol. or intr, 1696. 2. gen. To 

deceive, delude {Ohs )\ to prove false to (any 
one) ; to throw over for another, (Now chiefly 
fig. from i.J 1660. 

Jimcracfc, obs. f. Gimcrack. 

Jim-crow (d3i*m,krJa*). U.S. 1863. [^PP- 
f. Jim, var. of Jem (cf, Jemmy sb. 4).] An im- 
plement for bending or straightening iron rails 
by the pressure of a screw. Also atirih., as 
jim-crow planing-machine, a planing-machine 
with a reversing tool, to plane both ways, and 
named because it is able to ‘ wheel about and 
turn about 

Jim-jatn (d3i'md3£em). 1550. [A whim- 
sical reduplication.] ti- A gimcrack, a knick- 
knack {colloq.) -1592. 2. pi. Delirium tremens 

(slang) 1885. b. pi. A fit of the creeps 1904. 
Jimmy (dgi-mi), variant of Jemmy (q.v.), 
in most senses. 

Jimp (d^imp), a. {adv ) Sc. and n. dial, 
1508. [?] I* Slender, slim, delicate, graceful, 

neat, (A Sc. or northern word, introduced in 
19th c. into English literature.) 2. Scanty ; 
bare (measure) 1768. 3. adv. Barely 1814. 

Hence Ji‘mp*ly adv., -ness. 

Jim(p)son-weed ; see Jamestown-weed. 
Jin ; see Gin, Jinn. 

Jingall, var. of Gingall. 

Jingle (d^i’gg’l), sb. Also fgingle. 1599. 
[f. Jingle v.] i. A noise such as is made by 
small bells, or loose pieces of metal when 
struck, etc. b. Applied depreciatively to other 
sounds 1827. 2. Something that jingles ; a 

jingling bell, etc. 1615. 3. Affected repetition 

of the same or similar sounds; a catching array 
of words, whether in prose or verse. Chiefly 
contemptuous. 1645. 4* covered two- 

wheeled car used in the south of Ireland and 
in Australia. Also attrib. 1806. 5. U.S. 

name for the shell of the saddle-oyster, Anomia. 
Also attrib, 1887. 

I. The continual j. of our sledge-bells Symonds. b. 
The scolding and the j. of th^iano M. Arnold, a. 
The tambourine, .. and the Jurkish j., used in the 
army Hone. 3. Little gingles, and tinkling of words 
J663. 


Jmgle (dsrggl), v. ME. [Echoic.] L intr. 
I'o give forth a mingling of ringing sounds, as 
by the striking together of coins, keys, etc. 
Also transf. and fig. b. To proceed or move 
with a jingling sound 1732. 2. trans. To 

cause to emit a mingling of ringing sounds 
1508. 3. intr. a. Of prose or verse: To sound 

with ailitemtion, nmes, or the like 1670. b. 
To play with words for the sake of sound ; (de- 
preciatively) to rime 1642. 

1. The harness Jingles, as it passes by 1871. z. 
Jingling his keys in one pocket 1874. 3. a. A gingling 
verse, ..Ad mala patrata, sunt atra theatra parata 
Howard. Hence Jrn^ler, one who or that which 
jingles ; a rimer, Jimglingly adv. 

Jingo (dgi-ggi?), int., sh., and a. 1670, 
[Orig. a piece of conjurer's gibberish. In 1694 
by jingo is used by Motteux to render Fr. par 
Dieu\ cf. by Golly, Gosh, Jabers, etc. In 
Scotland, by jing or jings is in common use.] 

A. int. and sb. I. fi. (Usually Hey or High 

Jingo J) A conjurer's call for the appearance 
of something; the opposite of Hey presto I 
Hence, an exclam, of surprise at the appearance 
of something. -1730. 2. By jingo / a strong 

form of asseveration (colloq. or vulgar) 1694. 

». By j., quoth Panurge, the Man talks somewhat 
like Motteux Rabelais iv. Ivi. 219. We don’t want 
to fight, yet by Jingo ! if we do, WeVe got the ships, 
we’ve got the men, and got the money too 1878. 

n. [f. the expression *by Jingo 1 ' in the re- 
frain of the music-hall song, quoted in sense 2 
above.] A nickname for those who supported 
the policy of I-.ord Beaconsfield in sending a 
British fleet into Turkish waters to resist the 
advance of Russia in 1878 ; hence, a blatant 
’ patriot *, a Chauvinist 1878, 

B. adj. *1*1. Exhibiting vulgar dash. Millais. 
2. Of or pertaining to the political jingo; 
characterized by jingoism 1879. 

Jingoism (d^i-gg^iiz’m). 1878. [f. prec. + 
-ISM.] The policy or practices of the jingoes. 
So Ji’ngoist == Jingo A. II. 1884, 

Jink (d^igk),^^. orig, Jk. 1700. [cf. Jink 
z'.J I. The act of eluding ; a quick turn so as 
to give the slip to a pursuer or a guard 1786. 
2. Cards. The winning of a game of spoil-five, 
twenty-five, or forty-five, by taking all the tricks 
in one hand 1887. 3. High Jinks : app. orig. 

high pranks, fa. A name for various frolics at 
drinking parties ( 5 ^.) 1700. b. Lively or 
boisterous sport. (Also simply jinks.) 1842. 

I. Our billie’s gien us a’ the j. An’ owre the sea 
Burns. 3. a. The evening ended in the full jollity 
of High Jinks Lockhart, b. A scene for romps and 
jinks 1851. 

Jink (d^iijk), z^. Chiefly .Sk. 1715- [app. 
onomatopoeic, expressing nimble motion.] i. 
intr. To move with quick sudden action ; to 
move jerkily to and fro 1785. 2. intr. To 

make a quick elusive turn, so as to dodge a 
pursuer, etc. 1785. 3. trans. To elude by 

dodging; to dodge 1774. 4. To diddle 1785. 

5. intr. (Cards.) To win a game of spoil-five, 
twenty-five, or forty-five by taking all the tricks 
in one hand 1887. Hence Jimker, one who 
or that which jinks. 

11 Jinn (dgin). Also djin, ginn, jin. 1684. 
[a. Arab, jinn, collect pi., demons, spirits; 
sing, jinnl (see next).] In Mohammedan 
demonology, an order of spirits lower than 
the angels, said to have the power of assuming 
human and animal forms, and to exercise 
supernatural influence over men. Oftener 
used as a sing, to denote one of these. 

11 Jinnee (dainr). Also Genie. Also fern. 
jiiinee*yeb. 1841. [a. Arab, jinnt, fern, jin- 

ntyeh demon or spirit] The sing, of prec. 
Jinny (dgi’ni). 1797. Pet-form of Jane, 
used locally in transf. uses. Mining. A station- 
ary engine used to let down or draw up trucks 
on an inclined plane ; also = jinny-road, a self- 
acting inclined plane. 

II Jinricksha, jinrikisha (d^inri’kjli, -ri*ki- 
ja). 1874. [a. Japanese jin-riki’-sha (j ~ 3), f, 
jin man + rz/fei power vehicle.] A light 
two-wheeled hooded vehicle, drawn by one or 
more men. Shortened colloq. to rickshaw. 
Jitney (dgi-tni). U.S. tgt$. [?] a. Five 
cents, b. An automobile that plies for a small fare. 
Jiu-jitsu: seeJu-jiTsu. 


Jo (dgJ). Sc. Also joe. 1529. [Sc. form 
of Joy, F. joie.l fi. Joy, pleasure -1570. 2. 

A sweetheart, darling, beloved one 1529, 

a. John Anderson, my jo Burns. 

Joan (dg^un). 1588. [oiig.J'oanna or yk- 
hanna, fern, of Jo(h)annes John ; hence transf.] 
I. Generic name for a female rustic. 2. A 
close-fitting cap worn by women about 1750. 

X. Some men must loue my Lady, and some lone 
Shaks, 

Job (d^pb), sh^ 1557* P] I* A. piece of 
work ; esp. a small definite piece of work in one's 
own calling. 2. A piece of work, or transaction, 
done for hire, or with a special view to profit 
1660. 3, A public service or trust turned to 

private gain or party advantage 1667. fb. 
Personal profit ; private interest -1785. 4. 

Anjrthmg one has to do 1694. 5. An affair, 

business, occurrence, state of things ; esp. in 
good j., bad j. 1700. 6. Short iov job-carriage, 

job-horse --1863. 7. attrib. Hired or used by 

the job or particular piece of work, or for a 
definite time, 2s, job-carriage, -gardener, -horse, 
etc. 1701. 

X. He. .never lack’d a J. for Giles to do Bloomfield. 
Phr, By ike j. I do not design to hire one [gardener] 

. . but only employ him by the j. Berkeley, s. Their 
Faith’s a Dream, their Preaching but a J. 177S. 3. 

Who makes a Trust or Charity a J., And gets an Act 
of Parliament to rob Pope, 4. Tis an ugly j. : but 
soldiers obey commands Browning, Phr. To do the 
j.fbr, or to do (a person’s) y. ; {d) to do what is re- 
quired by him ; (/i>) slang, to * do for ruin, destroy. 
To make a job of: to manage successfully. Bad j . : 
a failure (see also sense 5). 

Comf ; j. lot, a parcel of goods, of sundry kinds or 
qualities, bought as a speculation with a view to 
profit; hence {depreciatively) any miscellaneous lot 
of things, persons, etc. ; -price, (a) a price paid for 
things hired or work done by the job ; {b) a price paid 
for things bought as a job lot ; -work, piece- work- 

Job (dspb), sb.^ 1560. [f. Job z'.i] An act 
of ‘ jobbing ' ; an abrupt stabbing with the 
sharp end of anything ; a peck, dab, thrust ; a 
jerk or wrench of the bit in a horse's mouth. 

Job (dg<7ub), sb.^ 1553. Name of an ancient 
patriarch, whose story forms a book of the 
Old Testament ; a type (a) of destitution, (b) of 
patience. 

Phrases. Job’s comforter, one who, under the 

f jise of comforting, aggravates distress (cf. Tob xvi. 2). 

ob’s news, news of disaster; so Job’s post, a 
messenger who brings such news; see job 1. x^-xg. 
Job’s tears (also f Job’s drops), a species of grass 
{Coix Lacrymd), having round shining grains re- 
sembling tears. 

Job (d^^^b), v.^ 1490. [app. echoic.] I. 

trans. To peck, dab, stab, prod, etc., as with 
the point of something ; to hurt a horse’s 
mouth with the bit ; in pugilistic language, to 
strike with a sharp or cutting stroke. 2. To 
thrust (something pointed) abruptly into some- 
thing else 1573. 3 * ^^tr. To peck (at) as a 

bird ; to thrust (at) so as to stab or pierce ; to 
penetrate into 1566. 

X. He measured his distance accurately, and jobbed 
his adversary about the head x8z8. 

Job (dgph), 1670. [f. Job j^.^] i. intr. 
To do jobs; to work by the piece 1694. 2. 

trans. To let out (a large piece of work) m 
separate portions to different contractors or 
workmen 1882, 3. To hire (occas., to let out 

on hire) for a particular job, or for a definite 
time (a horse, carriage, etc.). Also absol. 1786. 

4. To let or deal with for profit 1726. 5. To 

buy and sell (stock or goods) as a broker ; to 
deri with as a middleman 1670. b. intr. To 
buy and sell stock 1721. 6, intr. To turn a 

public ofifice or service, or a position of trust, 
improperly to private or party advantage; to 
practise jobbery 1732. 7. trans. To make a 

job of (Job sb.^ 3, 4); to deal with in some way; 
esp. corruptly for private gain or advantage. 
Also with away, into. 1720. 8. To put off by 

artifice 1876. 

I, He had worked.. and still jobbed about Hone. 
3. She went to the livery-man from whom she jobbed 
her carriage Thackeray. 5. The Essays are . . jobb’d 
here by Scribners, New York Walt Whitman. 6. 

I daresay he jobs, as all other people of consequence 
do, in elections and so forth Scott. 

I Jobation (djtfb^Jbn). colloq. 1687. [f. 
Jobe v. + -ation. Dialectally, usu. jawbation, 
as if from jaw.} The action of Jobe v. ; a re- 
buke, reproof, esp. a long and tedious one; 
a ' lecture 


o (Ger. Ktfln). d (Fr, -peu), U (Ger. Mffller). ii (Fr. dwne). v (c«rl). e (e®) (th<?re). c (ei) (rein). ^ (Fr. fazre), 5 (fir, fern, <rrtrtl^^- 
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Jofiber 1 (dgjJ'bai). dial. 1580. [f. Job w.l 

+ -EE KJ Ont who or that which Jobs, pecks, i 
pokes, thrusts, etc, i 

Jol3ber 2 (d^fy’bai). 1670. [f. Job ^ 

-ER ^ J I. One who does jobs or is employed 

by the job ; a hack ; a piece-worker 1706. 3. 

A jobmaster 1848. 3. A broker, a middleman ; 

a small trader or salesman 1670. 4. A memoer 
of the Stock Exchange, who deals in stocks or 
shares on his own account ; a StocIv-joebee ; 
called, in the Stock Exchange itself, a dealer 
1719. 5. One who improperly uses a public 

office, trust, or service for private gain or party 
advantage 1739. 

X, Our translators have usually been the jobbers of 
booksellers D*Israeli, 5» He is an atrocious j. 
G, Rose. 

Jobbernowl (dgp'bsm^ul). cdloq, 1593. ; 
\} L fobbard 3. stxLpA fellow + Noll, OE. IitwI, \ 
head.] i- A blockish or stupid head 1599. a. 
A blockhead. Also aitrih. 

Jobbery (dgp-bari). 1832. [Of. Jobber 2 
and -ERY.l I. Jobs collectively; job-w’-ork. 
Also attrib. a. The perpetration of corrupt 
jobs (see Job 3) 1837. 

Jo*bbing, vbl. sb, 1735. [f. Job 27.2 4- 

-IKG h] The action of Job i. The doing 

of odd jobs 1800. a. The practice of a middle- 
man or stock-jobber. (See also Stock-job- 
bing.) 1735. 3 * = Jobbery 2. 1784. 4. aitrib 
1775' 

z. The jobbing of the public funds Burke. 3. The 
system of Parliamentary jobbing May. 

Jobbisb (d^p’bij), a. 1792. [f. Job r3.i + 
-iSH^.] Of the nature of a job (see Job 
sb?- 3). 

tjobe (dgdttb), 57. colloq* Also job. 1670. [f. 
Job in Elusion to the lengthy reproofs 
of Job's friends.] tram. To rebuke in a long 
and tedious harangue ; to * lecture * --1794. 

A former president of St. John’s college., would 
frequently Job his students for going constantly three 
or four times a day to chapel Amherst. 

Jobmaster, job-master (d2^«b,mQ:st3i). 
1802. [f. Job sb?- +■ Master sb,'] A man who 
keeps a livery stable and lets out horses and 
carnages by the job. 

f JO'Cant, a. 1440. [app. ad. L. jocaniem, 
jocari{izx€iy focare).] Mirthful, merry, jocund 
-1687. So tjo'cantry, mirth, merriment. 

Jockey (dgp-ki), sb, 1529. [dim. or pet- 
form of jock, by-form of John; orig. Sc, and n. 
Eng.] I. A diminutive of the name yock or 
John, usu.=‘ little Jock, Jacky, Johnny'; 
nence, applied to any man of the common 
people (chiefly JSc,)\ also, a lad; an under- 
strapper. (Cf. Jack sb?- 2.) 2. A strolling 

minstrel or beggar ; a vagabond. Sc, Obs. exc. 
Hisb. 1683. 3, One who manages or has to do 
with horses; a horse-dealer. Obs, or dial, 
1638. b. Hence, A crafty or fraudulent bar- 
gainer ; a cheat 1683, f 4. One who rides or 
drives a horse ; a postillion ; a charioteer 
-1850. 5. spec. A professional rider in horse- 
races. (The chief current sense.) 1641. 6. 

attrih, 1670. 

3. I, and W. Hewer, and a friend of his, a j., did go 
about to see several pairs of horses, for my coach 
Pepys. s- The jockies whipp’d, the horses ran Combe. 

Co 7 nh , : j.-cap, a peaked cap of the style worn by 
jockeys; -club, a club for the promotion and reajula- 
tion of horse-racing; s/t^c, the Jockey Club established 
at Newmarket, which is the supreme authority in 
England on these matters 1758; -coat, a kind of 
great-coat (? formerly worn by horse-dealers) ; -sleeve, 
a sleeve like that of a jockey- coat. 

So Jo’ckeydom, jockeys collectively, Jo'ckey- 
isxn, the style, phraseology, or practice of jockeys. 
Jockey (dgp-ki), v, 1659. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
frans. To play the jockey with (see prec. 3 b) ; 
to trick, take in, ' do b. To play tricks 
wth ; to manipulate in a tricky way 1890, c. 
mlr. To play the jockey, act fraudulently ; to 
aim at an advantage by adroit management 
1835. 2. Iraus, To ride (a horse) in a race, as 
a jockey 182^. 

I. The way m which she jockied Jos, and which she 
diaoci^d with infinite fun Thackeray. 

Jockeying z/bl, sb, 1770. [f. 

Jockey v, + -ingJ.] The action of Jockey 
17, I, Horse-dealing; the riding and manage- 
ment of horses. Also attrib, 2. Adroit 
m^agement for the purpose of gaining an (un- 
fair) advantage ; trickery, cheating 1807. 


Jockej^Jbdp (dgp’kijip). 1763. [See -ship.] 

' J. a. The an of a jockey ; sldli in horse-racing, 
b. The practice of jockeying (see prec. 2)- a* 
A mock tide for a jockey. Cowper. 

X. b. To vie in j. or cunning at a bett Shekstone. 
3. Where can at last his j. retire? 17S1. 

Jocko Aisojacko. 1847. [a. F. 

jocko, erroneously made by Buffon out of 
engeco, prop, ncheko, native name in the Ga- 
boon country, W. Africa.] The chimpanzee ; 
occas., any ape. 

Jockteleg (d3p*kteleg). Sc. and n. dial. 
Also jacklag, jackleg, etc. 1672. [?] A (large) 
clasp knife. 

i Jocose (d^^J-kna-s), a. 1673. [ad. L. jocosus, 
f.ytjrwr jest; see -OSE,] i. Full of jokes ; given | 
to joking ; playful, sportive, waggish. 2. Of 
the nature of a joke, or charactenzed by jokes ; i 
playful in style or character 1^9. 

1. When they vouchsafe to..be j. and pleasant with 
an Adversary Sha?tesbury. z. J. talk Geo. Eliot. 
Hence Joco*se-ly adv., -ness. 

Jocoserious !^d5«?uk<7,sl»Ti9s), a. 1661. [f. 
joc(h, comb. f. L. j'oeus jest + Serious. ] 
jocular, half serious ; blending jokes and seri- 
ous matters. 

Jocosity (dg^kp’siti). 1646. [f. L. jocosns 
Jocose ; see -ity.] jocose quality or disposi- 
tion ; mirthfulness. b. A jocose saying or act 
1859. 

Jocular (dgp'kizHai), a. 1626. [ad. L. 
pcularis, i, joculus, dim, of jocus jest.] 1. 
Disposed to joking or jesting ; mirthful, merry, 
a. Of the nature of, or containing, a joke; 
said or done in joke; comic, humorous 1674. 

I. Pardon me for being j, Addison. z. Sheridan 
made some j. reply 1826. Hence Jocula*rity, the 

quality of being j. Jo'Cularly 
{} Jocolator Obs. exc. Hist, 

1500. [a, joculari\.o\r&x\ see Jongleur, 
Juggler.] A professional jester, minstrel, or ! 
jongleur. Hence •j-Jo'culatory a, characteris- 
tic of, or having the character of, a jester. I 
Jocund (d^p-kz^nd, dgi^n-k^nd), a. ME. ; 
N o w only literary, [a . OF. jocond, jocund { also | 
yz/-), ad. late L. jocundus, modification (after L. 
jocus jest) of L. jucundus pleasant, f. juvarc ! 
to help, delight. J Feeling, expressing, or j 
communicating mirth or cheerfuluess; merry, 
blithe, sprightly, light-hearted; pleasant, cheer- ! 
ing. tb. Joyful, glad, well-pleased -1578. 

locond day Stands tipto on the mistie Mountaines 
tops Shaks. Hence Jo’cund-ly ctdv., -ness, 
tjo'cmidry, j. action or disposition. 

Jocundity (d^^jk^mditi). ME. [ad. late L. 
jocunditas, f. jocundus JOCUND*] i. Jocund 
quality or condition; mirthfulness; mirth, 
merriment, glee. b. A pleasantry. North. 
t2. Pleasure, joy, happiness (of a spiritual 
kind) -1628. 

Jodel : see Yodel. 

Joe (dgua), 1772. Abbrev. of Joanms 
or Johannes, a Pg. gold coin. 

Joe (d3Du), j^.2 colloq, ox slang, [Familiar 
abbrev. of %sej>k.] 1, Short for yoe Milhr 
1834. 2. A fourpenny piece — Joey ^ 1882. 

3. Joe Manton, a name given tofowding-pieces 
made by Joseph Manton, a London gunsmith 
18 16. 4. Joe Miller. [From the name of 

Joseph Miller, a comedian {i684--i738), at- 
tached to a jest-book published after his 
death.] a. A jest-book 1789. b. A joke ; ssj. 
a stale joke, a * chestnut ' 1816. Hence Joe- 
Millerism Meredith 1879. 

4, b. A fool and his money are soon parted, nephew : 
there is a Joe Miller for your Joe Manton Scott. 
tjoeyl (d^da'i). slangox colloq. 1865, [Dim, 
from prec. ; see -Y Named from Joseph 
Hume,] A fourpenny piece. 

Joey 2 (d^^o'i). 1839. [Native Austral. 

job.] A young kangaroo; iiso gen, a young 
animal or child. 

Jog (d^pg), 1611. [f. Jog 57.] i. An 

act of jogging ; a shake ; a slight push ; a 
nudge 1635. 3. a. The act of moving mechani- 

cally up and down, b. The act of jogging 
along; also transf,, e,g, of the rhythm of 
verse. 1611, 

I. A little breeze of wind . .which . . gave them, a kind 
of a J. on their way towards the shore De Foe. z. 
The familiar j. of a back carriage 28S9. 

Jog, sb.^ 1715. [C£ Jag sb."^ and Joggle 


I. =JAG sb,^ 4; also, a protuberance, 
swelling (rare). ? Obs. 2. A nght-angled 
notch, recess, or step, in a surface ; any space 
cut out by such a notch (U.SJ 1881. 

2. Her [Spain’s] maritime advantages were indeed 
diminished by the j, which Portugal takes out of her 
territory Mahan. 

Jog (dgpg), V. 1548. [app. onomatopoeic, 
and akin to Shog. Not of Celtic origin.] i, 
trans. To shake or move (a hea\y body) with 
a push or jerk ; also with up. Also fig. 2. 
To give a slight push to ; to nudge ; esp. so as 
to arouse attention 1589. Also fig. 3. inir. 
To move up and down or to and fro with a 
heavy unsteady motion ; to move about as if 
shaken 1586. 4. int 7 \ To walk or nde with a 

jolting pace ; to trudge ; hence, to move on, go 
on, be off 1565. Also fig. 

X. The Seamans needle which is jogged and troubled 
Bp. Reynolds. 2. Sudden I jogg’d Ulysses, who was 
laid Fast by my side Pope, fig, 1 jogged his memory 
by reverting to our water-party 1840. 3. His sisters- 
elect, jigging and jogging in a mad polka 1852 4 - 

The load jogg’d homeward down the lane Clare. 

! log-on, log-on the footpath way Shaks. fig- My 
i worldly matters j. on very well Scott. Hence 
Jo'gger, one who or that which jogs 1605. 

Joggle (dz^ygT), y 3 .i 1727. [f. Joggle 
V?] An act, or the action, of joggling. 

Jo'ggle, sb.^ 1703. l?{Tomjog^ Jag, a 
projection.] Masonry and Carpentry, A joint 
at the meeting of two adjacent pieces of stone 
or timber, to prevent them from sliding on one 
another ; a notch in one piece, or a correspond- 
ing projection in the other, or a small piece let 
in between both, for this purpose. b. Comb,, 
as j,- joint, --piece, etc, 1703. 

Joggle (d2^7'g’l), 57.1 1513.^ [app. dim. or 
freq. of JOG v, Cf. ShoggLE.] To jog con- 
tinuously or repeatedly- i. trans. To shake to 
and fro, as by repeated jerks ; to cause to move 
from side to side. 3. inir. To move to and fro 
with repeated jerks ; to shake or rock about, as 
something loose or unsteady; dial, to jog 
along 

1. Something chanced to j. the magnets.. and they 
instantly rushed together Brewster. 

Joggle, z/. 2 3801. [f. Joggle 2] Mason- 
' yy and Carpentry, trans. To join or fit to- 
gether by means of a joggle ; to fasten with a 
joggle. 

Jo'g-jogf adv. and adj, 1780. [f. Jog z/.] 
I, adv. With a jogging motion or pace, 2. 
adj. = Jog-trot B. 1837. 

Jog-trot, sb., adj., adv. 1653. [f. JOG v. or 
j^.i+Trot,] a. (jo*g-tro*t). i./zV. A jog- 
ging trot ; a slow regular jerky pace (usu. of a 
horse) 1796. !^»fig> A slow, monotonous, or 

easy-going progression in any action 1756. 

I z . The monstrous jog-trot of daily life Lever, 

B. adj, (jo'g-trot). i. ht. Of the nature of 
a jog-trot, jogging; adapted for jogging along 
1797, Oi.fig. Unifonn and unhurried ; accord- 
ing to routine ; humdrum 1653. b. Acting in 
a jog-tTot way 1766, 

I. Pleasant jog-trot roads Hughes. 
i C. adv. (jo*g-trot). At a jog-trot pace 1845. 

I Hence Jo*g-tro*t v. to go or move at a jog- 
I trot (lit, and fig.), Jo’g-trotter. ScoTT. 

1 Jobaonean (dg^hse-nzan), a, 1881. [f. L. 

Johannes + -AN.] = JoHANNiNE. 

Johannes, Joannes (d2D(h)£e*nf2), 1756, 
[a. L. Joannes (see J ohn), in the legend of the 
coin.] The name in the British colonies for 
the Pg. dobra de quatro escudos or pefa of 
Joannes or Joao V (i703“i75o)i ^ coin 
valued at 6,400 reis, or about 36.?. sterling. 
(Also familiarly jo, or Joe.) 

Johannine (d3t7hDe’n3in), zr. 1861. [f. as 

prec. + -INE J Of, belonging to, or having 
the character of, the apostle John. 
Johannisberger (dsohse-msb^igsj). 1822. 
[Ger.] A fine white wine produced at J ohannis- 
berg in the Rheingau. 

John. (dg^n). ME. [= OF.Jehan, ¥.Jean 
; — L. Joannes (later Johannes), a. Gr, ^Icoawrjs, 
ad. Heh.ybxdndn, initdX y^hoxdndnjohanaxi, 
or Jehohanan, explained as * Jah (or Jahveh) is 
gracious'.] i. A masculine Christian name, 
b. Also used as a representative proper name 
for a footman, butler, waiter, messenger, or the 
like, and in other ways; efi Jack, Johnny. 
ta. A plant; a variety of pink; usu. Sweet 


ae (man), a (pass), ou (Izizzd). v (cwt). £ (Fr. chef), a (evsr). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psych/?). 9 (what), p 
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John -1597. tS* John : familiar or con- 
temptuous designation for a priest ; from Sir 
as rendering L. dominus at the Universities. 
Cf. also Mess John. -1653. 

3. Com neer thou preest, com hyder thou sir lohn 
Chaucer. 

Phr., etc. J.«a-dreams, a dreamy fellow; J. 
Company, joc. appellation of the East India Com- 
pany, taken over from the name Jan Kompanie^ by 
which the Dutch E. I. C., and now the Dutch govern- 
ment, are known to natives in the East; J. Doe 
{Eng. Lazv), the name given to the fictitious lessee of 
the plaintiff in the (now obsolete) action of ejectment; 
J.-go-to-bed-at-noon, pop. name for the Goat’s- 
beard, Trago^ogon pratensis^ or other flowers which 
close about midday, as the Pimpernel and the Star- 
of-Bethlehem ; f J. Trot, a bumpkin. 

b. St. John’s, in comp. St. John’s bread, the 
fruit of the carob-tree; also, the tree 1568. St. 
John’s-wort, name for plants of the genus Hyd>eri- 
cuvi ME. 

tJo*lin-a-no*kes. 1531. [oxig. John atien 
Ohe, i.e. John (who dwells) at the oah.l A 
fictitious name for one of the parties in a legal 
action ; hence, indefinitely, any one -1815. 
Jo'hn-apple. 1609. == Apple- John. 
f Jo*lin-a-sti*les. 1531. [orig. John atte 
sate, i. e. John (who dwells) at the stile,’] A 
fictitious name for a party in a legal action (usu. 
coupled with J ohn-a-nokes) -1714. 

John Bull. 1772- [Name of a character 
representing the English nation in Arbuthnot’s 
satire {1712).] i. A personification of the 
English nation; Englishmen collectively, or 
the typical Englishman 1778. b. (with ^ and 
pi) A typical Englishman 1772. 2. A kind of 

game of chance. Strutt. 

1. b. Both, like true John Bulls, fought with better 
will than justice for Old England Mme. D'Arblay. 
Hence John-Bii*llism, thetypical English character; 
a n'’pically English act, utterance, or characteristic. 
John Dory (d^^^n doa-ri). 1609. [In sense 
2, from John added to Dorie or DORY, the 
name of the fish. No doubt a joc. formation.] 
I. As a proper name. s. A popular name of 
a fish, Zeus faber, formerly called simply the 
dorie or dory 1754. 

Johnian (dg^amian), sh. («.) 1655. [f. 
John -f- -ian.] A member or student of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 

Johnny, Johnnie (d,5^?*ni). 1673. [Fami- 
liar dim. of John ; see -ie, -y ®.] i. A fellow, 
chap ; spec, a nickname given to Englishmen 
in the Mediterranean, to the Confederate 
soldiers in the American civil war, etc.; now, 
chiefly, a fashionable young man of idle habits, 
a. Applied to a tiger 1815, a kind of penguin 
1898, etc. 3. Johnny Raw : nickname for a 
raw recruit, a novice 1813. 

Jo'hnny-cake. Also journey-cake. 1775. 
[Of uncertain origin; perhaps = Shawnee cakeS] 
a. U.S. A cake made of maize-meal, toasted be- 
fore a fire, or baked in a pan. b. Australia. 
A cake made of wheat-meal, baked on the 
ashes or fried in a pan. 

Johnsonese (d^^nsonf'z), sh. {at) 1843. [f. 
Samuel Johnson + -ESE.] The language or 
style of Dr, Johnson, or an imitation of it. 

B. adj\ In the style of Dr. Johnson 1882, 
Johnsonian (dg^^nsffumian). 1791. [f, as 
prec. 4 -IAN.] A. adj. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709- 
1784); applied esp. to a style of English 
abounding in words of Latin origin. B. sh. 
A student or admirer of Dr. Johnson 1887. 
Hence Johnso’nianism, J. style or J, phrase. 
So Jo'hnsonize v. irans. to clothe in or imbue 
with the style or language of Dr. Johnson, 
Join, sh. 1825. [f. Join An act of 
joining, or the fact of being joined ; concr. a 
line of junction, a joining. 

Join (djoin), V. ME. [a. OF. joign-^ stem 
of joindre : — L. jungere to join ; root jug- = 
Gr. fuy-, Skr. yuj-, Indo-Eur. yug-, whence 
OTeut. juk", Eng. yoke.] 

I. trans, 1. To put (things) together, so that 
they become physically united or continuous ; 
to fasten, attach, connect, unite, tb. To har- 
ness (horses, etc. together, or to a vehicle) ; to 
yoke -1728. tc. To combine in a mixture 
-1626. d. Geom. To connect (two points) by a 
straight line 1660. a. To put or bring into 
close contact ME. 3. To put together, com- 


bine, unite (immaterial things) ME. t4* To 
add, annex ; to add in contribution -1709. 5. 

To unite, combine (troops, etc.) into one body 
or company 1560, tb. rejl. -1611. 6. To hnk 
or unite in marriage, fnendship, or any kind of 
association ; to associate, ally ME. 

1. Seas but j. the regions they divide Pope. b. He 

bade the light-foot Houres without delay To joyn his 
Steeds 1621. 3, To j. Humanity and Policy together 
Bacon. 4. While expletives their feeble aid do j. 
Pope. 5. To j. forces (fig.), to combine efforts, b. 
Then the Spirit saide vnto Philip, Goe neere, and 
iojme thy selfe to this charet Acts viii. 29. 6. What 

therefore God hath joyned together, let not man put 
asunder Matt. xix. 6, 

n. mtr. I, To come or be brought into 
material contact or connexion ; to combine, 
unite physically ME. a. To be in contact ; to 
adjoin ME. 3. ta. To come close together in 
time. b. To come together or exist together, 
in operation ME. 4. Of two or more: To 
come together, come into company ME. ts* 
Astrol. To come into conjunction -1697. 6. 

To come together, meet, or engage in conflict. 
? Ohs. ME. 7. To enter into association or 
alliance ME. 

t. The ryver of Tames hegynneth where Tame and 
Yse ioyne togyther Palsgr. 2. Justus, .whose house 
ioyned harde to the sinagoge Tindale Acts xviii. 7. 

3. b. Tho’ truths in manhood darkly j. Tennyson. 
6. Looke you pray,, that our Armies loyn not in a 
hot day Shaks. 7. He makes it his business to j. in 
Conversation with Envious men Steele. 

m. irans. To form (a whole) by putting 
parts together, e.g. as a Joiner. Ohs. exc. in 
phrases. ME. 

IV. trans. To come into contact, contiguity, 
company, or union with ; to associate oneself 
with ; to become a member of ; ellipt. for join 
oneself to, ^join to, 1702. 

The two hands that joyn one another are Emblems 
of Fidelity Addison. A young Fellow joyns us from 
t’other End of the Room Steele. ahsol. When do 
J 70 U j. ? — where is your regiment ? Lever. Phr. To 
j. the {great or sileni) majority ^ to die. To join up 
(colloq.), to enlist. 

Phrases. To j. battle : to come together and begin 
a battle ; to enter upon a battle, or {jig.) a contest of 
any kind 1455. Also ^intr, said of the battle 1650. 
To j. hands (from I. 2); a. lit. {a) To clasp one’s 
hands together; ( 3 ) of two persons. To grasp each 
the hand of the other, in token of amity, or sjec. of 
marriage; (c) of a third person (e.g. the priest at 
marriage), To cause two persons to grasp each other’s 
hand. ^ b. fg. (j. hands, j. hand in hand) : To 
combine in some action or enterprise. 

Join-, the vb.-stem used in comb., as in 
f joimhand j 3 . = Joining-hand. 

Joinant (d5oi*nant), a. ME. [a. Y. joign- 
ant, joindre Xo) 6 yq.\ see -ANT ^.] ti. Adjoin- 
ing, adjacent, ME. only, a. Her. ^ CON- 
JOINED 1828. 

Joinder (d^orndoj). 1601, [a. F. joindre 
to join, pres. inf. taken subst.] The act of 
joining; conjunction, union; spec, in Law in 
various connexions. 

Joiner (d^oimoi), sh. [^ME. toynour, a. AF. 
joignour, OF. joigneor, f. joigner to Join, 
assim. to agent-nouns in -er'; see -OR, -er^,] 
I. One who joins (see Join v,'^) 1483. a. A 
craftsman who constructs things by joining 
pieces of wood; a worker in wood who does 
lighter and more ornamental work than that 
of a carpenter ME. 3. transf. A machine for 
doing various kinds of work in wood 1875. 

4. colloq., U.S. One who joins many organiza- 
tions. Joi'ner v, inir. to do the work of a 
j, ; also irans. Joi’nering vhl. sh. 

Joinery (djoimori). 1672. [f. Joiner -j- 
-Y® ; see -ery.] i. The art or occui)ation of a 
joiner ; also concr. things made by a joiner, a. 
transf, and Jig. Work analogous to that of a 
joiner 1774. 

2. That hideous piece of female j., a patch-work 
counterpane Miss Mitford. 

■f Joining-hand. 1583. [f. joining + Hand 
j 3.] Handwriting in which the successive 
letters of each word are joined ; cursive hand 
-1812. 

Joint (d^oint), sh. ME. [a. OT. joint and 
joinie, sb. use of joint, -te (: — L. junctum, -ta), 
pa. pple. of joindre to join.] 

I. A junction, i. A joining of two bones (or 
corresponding parts of an invertebrate animal), 
either rigidly, or (esp.) so as to move upon one 
another; an articulation, a. A part of the 


stem of a plant from which a leaf or branch 
grows (esp. thickened, as in grasses) ; a node 
1523. 3. That wherein or whereby two mem- 

bers or elements of an artificial structure or 
mechanism are joined or fitted together, either 
so as to be rigidly fixed (as e.g. bricks, stones, 
lengths of pipe, etc.), or as in a hinge, pivot, 
swivel ME. 4. Geol. A crack or fissure inter- 
secting a mass of rock ; usually occurring in 
sets of parallel planes, dividing the mass into 
blocks 1601. 

I. Phr. Out 0/ j. (ME.) : lit. said of a dislocated 
bone ; also of the part or member affected ; fig. per- 
verted, disordered, disorganized. The time is out of 
ioynt: Oh cursed spight, That euer I was borne to 
set it right Haml i. v. t88. 3. Universal j . : see 
Universal A. adj. 7. To break j. : see Break v. 
V, 2, 4. The partings which divide columnar basalt 

into prisms are joints Lyell. 

n. I. A part of an animal or plant body con- 
nected with another part by a joint or articu- 
tion ME. a. spec. One of the portions into 
which a carcass is divided by the butcher, con- 
sisting of one or more bones with the meat 
thereon 1576. 

m. slang or colloq. (chiefly U.S.) A meet- 
ing-place, esp. for an illicit purpose ; spec, an 
illicit opium-den or drinking-saloon 1883. 

Comb. : j.-bedded a. {Masonry), of a stone : placed 
so that its natural bed (or horizontal surface) forms 
a vertical j. of the work ; -chair {Railways), a chair 
(see Chair sh.) supporting the rails at a j. ; -couLpling, 
a form of universal joint for coupling sections of 
shafting; -hinge, the same ^as a strap-hinge; 
-oil, t- water, synovia; also in names of cattle 
diseases, as jointdll, .murrain. 

Joint (d5oint), a. ME. [a. F. joint (: — L. 
junctum), pa, pple. of joindre : — L. jungere to 
join. Occas. hyphened to the following sb., 
esp. in sense 2.] i. Put together, joined, com- 
bined, united. spec. Of two or more lives: 
Contemporaneous, concurrent 1606. a. Of a 
person or persons : Having or doing (what is 
expressed by the noun) together or in common 
ME. 3. Of a thing, action, etc. (in sing.): 
Held, done, made, etc. by two or more per- 
sons, parties, or things, in conjunction; com- 
mon to two or more ME. t4. Made up of 
parts joined or combined -1711, 

1. By their joynt endeavours 1641. During the j, 
lives of the trustees 1883. 2. Ioynt heires with Christ 
Rem. viii. 17. J.-owners of the Stockport and 
Woodley Junction 1878. 3. A ioynt burthen, laid 

vpon vs all Shaks. J.-estates Blackstone. A j. 
committee of the two Houses Macaulay. 

Joint (d^oint), z/. 1530. [f. Joint sh.] i. 
trans. To connect by a joint or joints; to 
fasten, fit together, unite. Also/^. 1547. b. 
To fill up the joints of stone, brickwork, etc. 
with mortar or the like ; to point 1703. c. 
Carpentry. To prepare (a board, stave, etc.) for 
being joined to another 1864. a. intr. for refl. 
To fit exactly into each other as in the joints of 
masonry, etc. 1695. 3. trans. To divide at a 

joint or into joints ; to disjoint, to dismember 

1530- . ^ 

I. The fingers are. .jointed together for motion Ray. 
b. They j. the paving with mortar Smeaton. 3. He 
joints tne Neck: And with a stroke so strong The 
Helm flies off Dryden. To j. a piece of Meat 1709. 
Jointed (d^ornted), ME. [f. Joint ^ 5. 
+ -ED 2 .J Furnished with, constructed with, 
or having joints (see the sb.). b. In comb . : 
Having joints of a specified kind 159^* 

In j. Amour Milt. b. Iron-j.TENNYSoN. JoPnt- 
edly adv. 

tJointerL 1566. [?f. Joints. + -er^.] A 
joint possessor ; one who holds a jointure -1390. 
Jointer 2 (goi-ntoj). 1678. [f. Joint v. + 
-er K] I . Name of various tools, a. Carpen* 
try, etc. A long kind of plane used in dressing 
the edges of boards, staves, etc. for jointing ; 
also a machine used in jointing staves, b. 
Maso?try. A tool used for pointing the joints of 
brick or stone work 1703. c. A bent piece of 
iron inserted into a wall to strengthen a joint 
1864, a. A workman employed in jointing; 
esp. one who makes the junctions between parts 
of an electric wire, etc. 1876. 

Comb, j, -plane = sense i a. 

Jointing (dgorntiq), vhl. sh. 1591. [f. 

Joint v. +-ing^.] The action of Joint 
Also concr. The structure of a joint or junction 

i668. 

Comb. : j,-plane, {d) a plane of fissure, as in a rock; 
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( 3 ) — Jointer^ I a; -rule, a long flat ruler used for 
p:uiding tile jointer (Joister^ 1 b) in marking the 
joints of brickwork. 

Jointless (d^orntltis), a. 1559. [f. Joint 
sk + -LESS ] Without joints or the use of 
joints ; stiff, rigid. 

Jointly (d^orntli^ aav, ME. [f. Joint a , , 
4 - -LY In a joint manner ; so as to be 

joined; ftogether -1710; fcontinuously in 
space or time -1548 ; unitedly, conjunctiy (the 
only current sense) ME. 

A devise to two persons, to hold j. and severally 1767. 
Jointress (d^orntres). i6oi3. [f. JOINTER 1 
4- -ESS.] A widow who holds a jointure ; a 
dowager, 

Th’ Imperiali loyntresse of this Warlike State 
Shaks. 

t Joint-ring. 1604. A finger- ring made of 
two separable hahes ; = Gemel 3. “I703. ; 

Joint stock, joint-stock. 1615. [f. Joint 
a. 4 Stock.] i. Stock or capital held by a 
number of persons jointly ; capital divided into 
shares ; a common fund. a. atirib, (joi'nt- 
stock). Holding a joint stock ; formed or con- 
ducted on the basis of a joint stock ; as joini- 
siock bank, company ^ fir 7 n 1797. 

Joint-stool (dgoi ntistwl). ME. [In sense 
1, orig. joined stool ; in 2, f. JOINT rA I. 3.] 
1. A stool made of parts joined or fitted to- 
gether ; a stool made by a joiner. Obs^ exc. 
Hist. a. Meek. A block holding up the ends 
of parts which belong in apposition, as railway 
rails, ways of vessels, etc. 1875. 

Joint-tenant. 1531. {ha.'^^Yr.jcintenanti 
see Joint a. and Tenant.] One who holds 
an undivided estate in the same right jointly 
\\ith another or others, with right of survivor- 
ship, till the whole remains in a single hand. 
Also yfg. So Joint-temaacy, the holding of an 
estate by joint-tenants. 

Jointure (d5orntiuj[), s 5 . ME. [a. F. :~L. 
junctura^ f, junct-^ jungere to join ; see -URE.] 
ti. Joining, union -idcS. a. concr, A joining, 
a joint (now rare) ME. fa. The holding of an 
estate by two or more persons in joint-tenancy 
-1767. 4. spec. a. orig. The holding of property 
to the joint use of husband and wife for life or 
in tail, as a provision for the latter during 
widowhood. Hence, b. A sole estate limited 
to the wife, to take effect upon the death of her 
husband for her own life at least 1451. fc. = 
dowry', see Dowry 2. 71615. 

4. He had married a widdow of 700 li, per annum 
joynter Wood. Hence Jornture v. to settle a 
jointure upon; Joi'ntureless a. 

Jointuress (d5oi*ntiur^). 1693. [Altered 
f. Jointress, after prec.] = Jointress. 
Jointweed (dgointjWfd). 1866. Pop. name 
of various weeds with jointed stems, a. In 
U.S., Polygonum articulaium. b. Locally 
in Eng., various species of Horsetail {EquU 
setum)\ also the common Mare’s-tail {Hip- 
puris vulgaris). 

Joi*nt-worm. 1706. i. A tape-worm ; as 
consisting of a series of joints. a. U.S^ The 
larva of various species of hjmenopterous in- 
sects belonging to the genus Isosoma, which do 
great damage to grain, 

Jointy (dgornti), a. 1578. [f. Joint sb. 4- 
-Y 1.] Having numerous joints. 

Joist (d3oist), sb. gisie, gyste, a. OF. 
giste, in mod.F. gtie, one of the small beams 
supporting a platform for artillery, a bed of 
mineral, etc., f, OF. gesir (mod, gisir) ; — L. 
jacere to lie.] 1. One of the timbers, laid hori- 
zontally or nearly so, on which the boards of a 
floor or the laths of a ceiling are nailed ; also, 
A timber which similarly supports the floor of 
a platform, a bridge, or other structure. t2. 
A mass of mineral in its natural bed. 1829. 

Joist (d^oist), v)- 1615. [f. prec.] irons. 
To furnish with, or fix on, joists. 

Joist, 2^2 obs. and dial. f. Gist v. 

Joke (dg^uk), jA 1670. [app. ad. 
jest, joke, sport; orig, slang,] i. Something 
said or done to excite laughter or amusement ; 
a wittidsm, a jest; jesting, raillery; also, a 
ridiculous circumstance, a. transf. A laughing- 
stock 179I; ^ 3* Something not serious or 
earnest ; a jesting matter 1726. 

z. Phr, Practical j., a trick played upon some 


person usually in erder to have a laugh at his ex- 
pense. To crack a j. ; to turn a matter into a j. 
The simple j. that takes the shepherd's heart Thom- 
son*. a. I shall be the standing j. of the mess-table 
1323. Hence Jo'ky <x., jocular. 

Joke (dgdak), V. 1670. [f. prec., cr ad. L. 
jocari to jest, to joke.] i. intr. To make a 
joke, to jest. 3, trans. To make the object of 
a joke or jokes ; to chaff, banter, rally 1746. 

1. Your Honour is pleas’d to j. with me Steele. 
a. Sir Joseph Banks joked her about Otoroo Mes. 
P10221. Hence Jo’kiikgly adv. 1700. 

Joker (djJtt'kgi). 1729. [f. Joke v. + 
-ER ^] I. A jester; a merry fellow. 2. slang. 
Man, * fellow % ‘ chap ’ 1811. 3. a. Something 

used in placing a tnek 1858. b. An odd card 
in a pack, either left blank or ornamented, 
used in some games, counting usu. as a trump 
and sometimes as the highest trump 1885. 4. 

U.S. A clause unobtrusively inserted in a legis- 
lative enactment and affecting its operation m 
a way not immediately apparent 1904. 
Jokesmitli (d^Ja *ksmi p) . 1813. [f. Joke 

sb. 4* Smith.] A manufacturer of jokes. 

My j. Sidney, and ail his kidney Southey. 

|j Jokul, prop, jbkull (} o*kul). Also yokul. 
1780. [Icel.yh/^a?// icicle, hence ice, glacier; cf. 
Icicle.] In reference to Iceland ; A mountain 
permanently covered ivith ice and snow; a 
snow-mountain. 

Jole, var. of Jowl. Jolie, -if, -ife, etc., 
obs. ff. Jolly. Joll(e, obs. f. Jowl. 
Jollification (d^pdifik^ijan). coUoq. 1798. 
[f. Jolly a. +-FiCATroN.] The action of 
jollifying ; merrymaking, jollity. 

We had a great j. here l^t week Scott. 

Jollify (dg^Tifai), v. colloq. 1824. [f. as 

prec. + -FY.] To make merry; to make or 
become slightly intoxicated. 

JolHly (d^p'lili), adv. ME. [f. JOLLY a. 4 - 
-LY*.] In a jolly manner (see Jolly a.) So 
t Jo*lliment, Jo'Uiness, jollity, mirth. 

Jollity (d^p'liti). [ME. jolivete, joliie, etc., 
a. OF., f. johfjoli\ see JoLLY a. and -TY.] i. 
The quality or condition of being jolly ; exu- 
berant mirth ; flevity, giddiness. 2. Merry- 
making, revelry; pL, Festivities ME. t3* 
Pleasure; esp. sexual pleasure, lust -1615. t4. 
Insolent presumption or self-confidence -1614. 
f5. Splendour, magnificence; finery -1698. 
tfl. Pleasantry ; joke, jest -1608. 

I. Omnia fert aetas, both health and iolitie Barclay. 

2. It comes, like an arrest of Treason In a J. Feltham. 
4. In this iollitie of conceit, he determined to fight 
Raleigh. 5. Needie Nothing trimd in iollitie Shaks. 

Jolloped (d^p-lspt), a. 1610. [f. jollop sb., 
wattle (app. f. Jowl sbJ^ + 'L.K? sb.^ 2) +-ed2.] 
Her. - Wattled. 

Jolly (d.^^'li), sb.^ slang. 1829. [Jolly a. 
used as A royal marine. 

I’m a J.~ Er Majesty’s J. — Soldier and Sailor too 
Kipling. Tame J., a militiaman, 

Jo*lly, 1829. Short for Jolly-boat.' 
Jodly, sb.^collog. Short for Jollification. 
Jolly a. and adv. \yiE.,jolif,joly, 

etc., a. OF. jolif^ joli gay, festive, etc., of un- 
certain origin. For the loss of the final f cf. 
hasty, tardy,'] 

I. 1. Of gay disposition or character ; lively ; 

joyous ; mirthful. Now arch, and chiefly of 
time. t2. Having the Uvely spirits of youth or 
health; fresh, sprightly -1586. 3* In Mgh 

spirits ; exhilarated ME. ; euphem. slightly in- 
toxicated 1652. 4. Indulging in, or fond of, 

conviviality ; festive ; jovial ME. 

X. While the j. Hours lead on propitious May Mxlt. 

3. Young Churchill and a doten moie grew j., stayed 
till seven in the morning and drank thirty two bottles 
H. Walpole. 4. Thej.god,'&RQpa.v&. He became 
a viveur and j, dog about town Thackeray. 

II. ti. Of cheerful courage; high-hearted; 

brave -1642. j*2. Overweeningly self-con- 

fident ; arrogant, overbearing -i66^5. 

f m. Amorous ; wanton, lustful -1643. ^ 

In the Song of Songs, which is generally believed, 
even in the jolliest expressions, to figure the spousals 
of the church with Christ Milt, 

IV. j*i. Brilliant, showy, splendid -1688. t2. 
Finely dressed Sc. ‘ braw ' -1593. 3* 

Good-looking ; fair, pretty. Now only dial, 
ME. 4. Healthy and well developed; well- 
conditioned ; plump (dial, and coUoq,) i66r. 

4. A dainty dame in her youth, and a j. woman in 
her age 1661, 


V. I. Splendid, fine, excellent; also ironical 
1534, 2. Exceedingly pleasant, agreeable,^ or 

‘ mce Now colloq. 1549* 3* an admiring 

intensive: Admiracly great, large, big, etc.; 
ironically , ‘ fine ‘ nice Now coUoq. 

1. For he ’s a j. good fe-el-low Fabrar. 2. This Life 
is most ioliy Shaks. 3. The king had four-and-twenty 
daughters, a j. number Fuller. 

B. adv. I. In a jolly manner; merrily, 
pleasantly 1615. 2. Qualifying an adj. or adv. ; 

orig. appreciatively, later also ironically, with 
intensive force : Extremely, very. Now colloq. 
1549- 

at. Tis like you’ll proue a ioIIy surly groome Shaks. 

Jolly S'. 1610. [f. Jolly a.] i. 

intr. To make merry, enjoy oneself (rare). 2. 
slang. To treat (a person) in an agreeable 
manner, in order to keep him in good humour, 
or the like. Const, up, along, orig, U.S. 1893. 
b. ~ Chaff 

Jolly-boat (d3p*lib<?ut). 1727. [?] A clink- 
er-built ship’s boat, smaller than a cutter, used 
chiefly as a hack-boat for small work. 
tJo'Uybead. [-head.] Jollity. Spenser. 

Jolt sb. 1599. [See next.] fi. A 

knock (of the head, etc.) against something 
-1618. 2. An abrupt shock or jerk which 

throws a person (or thing) up, to fall again by 
his (or its) own weight 1632 ; fig. a surprise 1905. 

2. My daughter Eveljn going in the coach, .a j. (the 
doore being not fast shut) flung her quite out Evelyn. 

Jolt (dgifult), 77. 1599. [? an alteration of 

Jot v.^, infl. by Jowl sb.^ or *.] fi. trails. 
To butt or push ; to give a knock to ; to nudge 
-1778. 2. To shake up from one’s seat or 

place with a jerk or jerks ; to carry or trans- 
port with jolts. (Chiefly in 7)trrr.) 1599- 3« 

intr. To ride or move along with constant 
jolts 1703. 4, intr. To move up and down or 

to and fro in a jerky manner 1788. 

2, A Coach ? I cannot abide to be iolted 1607. 3. 

He whipped his horses, the coach jolted again John- 
son. 4 The shoulders.. jolting up and down m the 
convulsions of a hoarse laugh Mme. D’Arblay, 
Hence Jodtingly adv. 

Jolter (dgdu'itai), rA 1611. [f. Jolt z/. 4- 
-ER ^,] One who or that which jolts. So 
Jodter V. [rare) [-ER®], to jolt continuously 
(trans, and intr.Y 

Jolter-liead, jolterhead. 1620. [An ex- 
tension of Jolt head.] i. (dsdufitsihe-d) = 

j OLT head I. 1700. 2. (d3du‘It9ihed) = 

OLT-HEAD 2. 1620. Hence Jodter-hea ded 
a. So Jolter-pate (in sense i). Scott. 

Jolt head, jolt-head. ? Obs. 1533. [’] 
f I. prop, jolt head (d3<?“dt|he*d) : A large, 
clumsy, or heavy head ; a stupid head -1701. 
2. (d3(Jtt*ltihed) A heavy-headed or thick-headed 
person; a blockhead. Also attrib. 1573* 
Hence Jodt-hea-ded a. (now only fig.). ? Obs. 
Jolty (dg^^udti), a. 1834. [f. Jolt sb. + 
-yL] Having or causing jolts, as a j. coach. 
Jonah (dgjiima), sb. Also Jonas. 1612. 
!• A Hebrew prophet, the subject of the Book 
of Jonah; used allusively. 2. Jonah-crab, 
a large crab (Cancer borealis) of the eastern 
coast of N. America 1893. Hence Jonah v. 
trans. to bring ill luck to. 

Jonathan (d^p-najian). 1816. [A personal 
name; orig. that of the son of Saul, king of 
Israel.] (esp. in phr. Brother J.) A generic 
name for the people of the United States, and 
also for a representative United States citizen. 

^ The expression Brother Jonathan (cf. 2 Sam. i. 26) 
Is said to have been applied to Jonathan Trumbull, 
Governor of Connecticut, by Washington ; hence, to 
a New Englander, and at length as above. 

II Jongleur (gohglor). 1779. [F. Jongleur, 
^tered f. jongleur, in OF. jogleor : — L. jocula-' 
torem letter. ] = JUGGLER i. 

The Jongleurs (the reciters of the merry and licen- 
tious fabliaux) Milman. 

Jonquil (dgt^'gkwil, dz^Tiikwil). Also 
tiunqtdlia. X629. [ad. mod, L. jonquilla s= F, 
jonquille or Sp. junquillo, dim. of junco, L, 
juncus rush ; so called from the rush-like 
leaves.] i. A species of Narcissus (N. Jon- 
quilla), having long linear leaves and spikes of 
fragrant white or yellow flowers ; the rush- 
leaved Daffodil. a. A pale yellow colour like 
that of the jonquil. . jonquille.] 3. 

A canary-bird of jonquil colour, Abbrev. jonque. 
1865. 
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Joram : see Jorum. 

Jordan (d,^^ idan). ME. [?] fi* A kind of 
pot or vessel formerly used by physicians and 
alchemists. ME. only, a. A chamber-pot. 
Now vulgar or dial, ME. 

Jordan almond. 1440. [In lsiE.jar£fyiie 
almaunde, app. f. F. or Sp.jardin garden ; later 
assoc, w. the river Jordan.] A fine variety of 
almond, now coming chiefly from Malaga. 
Also simply Jordan. 

Jorum (dgosTom). 1730. [?] A large 

drinking-bowl or vessel ; also, its contents ; esp. 
a bowl of punch, b. Jig. A large quantity 1872. 
Josepti (dgjQ'zef). 1578. [repr, Heb. 
ydse'ph, name of one of the twelve sons of 
Jacob, and esp. of the husband of Mary the 
mother of Jesus Christ; hence in derived 
uses.] I. In allusion to the patriarch Joseph 
1849. 2. A long cloak, worn chiefly by women 

in the eighteenth century when riding ; it was 
buttoned down the front and had a small cape 
1659, 3. In names of flowers, as Joseph’s 

coat (see Gen. xxxvii. 3), a cultivated variety of 
Amarantus tricolor \ Joseph's flower (in ref. 
to the bearded figure of St, Joseph in art), 
Goat's-beard 1578. 

Joskin (dgp-skin). 1798. [Cf. bumpkin, 
and joss dial, to bump. ] A country bumpkin. 

1 hate the Joskins Lamb. 

Joss (dgps). 17 1 1, [app. derived from Pg. 
deosgo^.. * Pidgin ’-English, not Chinese.] A 
Chinese figure of a deity, an idol. Also transf. 

^ Comb. : J.-house, a Chinese temple or building for 
idol-worship; -stick, a thin cylinder or stick of 
fragrant tinder mixed with clay, used by the Chinese 
as incense, etc. 

Josser (dg^’soi). slang. 1886. [f. Joss + 
-ER k] I. Austral. A padre. 2. A simpleton ; 
a fellow, chap. 

Jostle, justle d.^r'sH), sb, 1607. 

[f. next.] ti. A just or joust ; a tussle -1609. 
2. A collision ; a push or thrust that shakes ; the 
action of a pushing crowd {lit. and fig.) 1611. 

2 The jostle of South African nationalities 1881. 

Jo’stle, jmstle, z'. ME. ff. Justz>. + -le.] 

1. intr. ti. To just or tilt -1759. 2. To 

knock or push against^ to come into collision 
with ; also ah sol. to push and shove 1546. 
Also fig., b. To contend for a place, etc. by 
pushing another away from it ; hence, to vie 
with some one for some advantage 1614. 3. 

To push one’s way 1612. 

2. They [thecharets] shall iustle one against another 
in the broad wayes Nahum ii. 4, b. None j. with 
him for the wall Lamb. 3. It requires a strong man 
to j. through a crowd Scott, 

II, trans. i. To shake or drive by pushing ; 
to knock or push against ; to elbow, hustle 
^ 575 - Also fig. 2. Racing. To push against 
(a competitor) so as to retard him. Also absol. 
1723. Also fig. 3. To cause (one thing) to 

push against another {lit. and/^.) 1641. 

J. Who standeth still i’ the street Shall be hustled 
and justled about Clough. One atom can jostle 
another out of its place Tynpall. 

Jo'stlement. 1859. [f. Jostle v. + 

-MENT.] Jostling, 

Jot (d^pt), sb."^ 1499- [ad. L. iota (read as 
fata), a. Gr. laora name of the letter I, t, the 
smallest in the alphabet ; see Iota.] The 
least letter of any writing ; hence gen, the 
least or a very little part, point, or amount ; a 
whit. (Usu. with neg. expressed or implied.) j 
One iott or one tytle of the lawe shall not scape 
Tindale Mait. v i8. He., never, .abated one j. of 
his claim 1868. I 

tJot,xA 2 [f. JoTz^.i] A jolt. H. More (1647). 

Jot, W.l Now dial. 1530. [app. onomato- 
poeic.] To jog, jolt, bump {irons, and intr.). 
Jot, ^>.2 1721. [app. f. App. orig. 

tra7zs. To write down in the briefest 
form, to make a short note of. Usu. to j. 
down. Hence Jo’tter, one who jots. 

JougS (dgMgz, d^tpgz), sb. pi. 1595. [app. 
a. F. joug or L. jugum yoke. The pi. form 
refers to its two hinged halves.] An old Scot- 
tish instrument of punishment; it consisted of 
an iron collar, which was locked round the 
culprit’s neck, and was attached by a chain to 
a wall or post. 

He set an old woman in the j. (or Scottish pillory) 
Scott. 


t Jottisance, -issance. 1483. [a. late OF. 
jouissance, f. jouissant, jouir to enjoy; see 
-ANCE,] = Enjoyment -1750. 
f Jotik, ME, [a. OY . jok-ier ,joqu-ur, 

jouq-ier to be at roost, at rest, etc., mod.F. 
jucher. Ult. etym. unkn.] i. intr. Of birds: 
To perch, sit (upon branches); in Falconry, 
to roost, to sleep upon its perch -1672. 2. 
intr. To lie asleep or at rest ; to lie close ; also. 
To abide, remain. ME. only, 

Jouk, jook (dguk), V.2 Sc. and n. dial. 
1450. [Of uncertain origin ; partly coincident 
with Duck v.'] i, mtr. To dodge in order to 
avoid a missile or blow; to duck 1513. 2. 

intr. To dart or spring out of the way or out 
of sight ; to hide oneself by such action ; to 
skulk 1510. 3. trans. To dodge by ducking, 

bending, or springing aside 1812. 4. intr. ta 

To bend oneself supply as an acrobat 1450. b. 
To bow (jerkily) in salutation or obeisance 
1567 ; fig. to cringe, fawn ; to dissemble 1573. 

I. But we must jouk and let the jaw gang by Scott. 
4.. b. But why should we to nobles jouk ? Burns. 

Joul(e, obs. f. Jowl. 

Joule (d3aul). 1882. [f. Dr. J. Y. Joule, 

English physicist,] Physics, An electrical 
unit, the amount of work done or heat gene- 
rated by a current of one ampfere acting for 
! one second against a resistance of one ohm. 

Phr. J oule^s equivalent = mechanical equivalent 
of heat ; see Equivalent sb. 3 c. 

Jounce (d3aTins), 0. 1440. [?] I. intr. To 
move violently up and down ; to bump, 
bounce, jolt. 2. trans. To jolt, bump, or 
shake up and down, as by rough riding; to 
give (a person) a shaking 1581. Hence Jounce 
sb. a bump, a jolt ; a jolting pace 1787. 
Journal (dgnunal). ME. [a. OF. jur-, 
jor-, journal, ^el daily {livre, registre, papier 
journal a day-book) ; as sb. a day, a day’s 
work, etc. : — late L. diurnalem Diurnal.] 

A. adj. X, Daily, diurnal. Now rare or 
Obr. 2. Ephemeral (rare) 1685. 

B. sb. I. ti. Fed. = Diurnal sb. i. -1549. 

t2. a, “Itinerary - 1613. tb. A record of travel 
-1792. 3. A daily record of commercial trans- 
actions, entered as they occur, in order to the 
keeping of accounts 1500. 4. a. A daily record 
of events or occurrences kept by any one for 
his own use. Now usually implying something 
more elaborate than a diary. 1610. b. A 
register of daily transactions kept by a public 
body or an association ; spec, in pi. Journals, 
the record of the daily proceedings in one or 
other of the Houses of Parliament, kept by the 
Clerk of the House 1647. c, Naut. A daily 
register of the ship’s course, the distance 
traversed, the winds and weather, etc. 1671. 
t5. A record of public events or transactions 
noted down as they occur, without historical ; 
discussion. Also in pi. -1687, 6. A daily 

newspaper or other publication; hence, by 
extension, Any periodical publication contain- 
ing news in any particular sphere 1728. 

II. ti- A day’s travel; a journey -1633. 

f 2. Provision for a journey 1629. 3. As 

much land as can be ploughed in a day. Prop, 
the Fr. word journal (^i^rnal). 1656. 4. in 

Machinery. The part of a shaft or axle which 
rests on the bearings. (No explanation of 
the origin of this sense has been given.) 1814. 

Comb. : j.-bearing, the support of a shaft or axle ; 
-box, the box or structure enclosing the j. and its 
bearings; -packing, any mass of fibrous material 
saturated with oil or ^ease, and inserted in a journal- 
box to lubricate the j. Hence Jou’mal v. to record i 
in a j. 1803; in Machinery, to provide with or fix as 
a j. 1875. 

JouTnal-lx)ok. 1603. [f. Journal a. + 
Book sb. , after F. livre journal, but now taken 
as ‘book consisting of a journal’.] A day- 
book of any kind ; a diary of events ; a book 
containing daily records. 

Journalese (dgwnalrz). coUoq. 1882. [f. 
Journal + -ese.] ‘Newspaper’ or 
‘ penny-a-liner's ' English. 

Journalism (d^^ inaliz’m). 1833. [a. F. 
journalisme, f. journal*, see -ISM.] 1. The 
occupation or profession of a journalist ; jour- 
nalistic writing; the public journals collectively. 
2. The practice of keeping a journal 1848. 
Journalist (dgip'inalist). 1665. [f. Journal 


sb. -f -1ST.] I. One who earns his Bring by 
editing or writing for a public journal or jour- 
nals. 2. One who keeps a journal 1712. 
Journalistic (d^^mali'stik), a. 1829. [f. 
prec. + ~IC.] I. Of or pertaining to journals 
or journalism ; connected with journalism. 2. 
Addicted to journalism {rare) 1833. 
Journalize jnabiz), 77. 1766. [See 

-I2E.] I. trans. To enter in a journal or book 
for daily accounts ; spec, in Book-keeping (see 
Journal sb. I. 3). 2. To enter, record, 

or describe in or as in a private journal 1775. 
3. uiir. To make entries in or keep a journal 
1774. 4* do the work of a journalist 1864. 
Journey ME. \y.,OY .jornee, 

journee, F. journie day, day’s travel, work, etc. 

; — ^pop.L. ^diurnata, f. diurnum adj. neut. 
used sb., f. dies day. See -ade,] 
f I. A day -1656. 

i Journeys accounts (Law), med.L. dietse computatm 
Mays counted the number of days (usually fifteen) 
after the abatement of a writ within which a new 
%vnt might be obtained. 

n. I. A day’s travel ; the distance travelled 
in a day or a specified number of days ME. 
2. A spell of going or travelling, viewed as a 
distinct whole ; an excursion or expedition to 
some distance; a round of travel. Usu. 
applied to land-travel, as dist. from a voyage by 
sea. Also fig. and transf. ME. ‘['S. A mili- 
tary expedition, a campaign, etc. -1617. 

I. Trent is..thre dayes lomey on this syde Venise 
1560. We travelled onward by short journeys John- 
son. 2, Phr. A j. by rail, on foot', j. to London, 
into ike country, etc. To make or undertake a j. 
And at parting.. they wish him a happy ioumey 
Moryson. fig. This life. . is a j., or rather one stage 
of our j. through matter Tucker. 

IH. I. A day’s work ; hence, a certain fixed 
amount of daily labour ; a daily spell or turn 
of work. Ohs. exc. dial. ME. t2. A day's 
doings ; gen. business, affair -1672. ts- esp, 
A day’s fighting ; a battle, a fight -1617. 4. 

A round or turn of work, such as is done at 
one time, in a day or a shorter space 1600 ; 
colloq. phr. this journey, on this occasion 1884. 
Journey (d5f;*ini), v. ME. [a. AY. jour- 
ney er, OF. jo[u)rnoyer, ~ier, -Per, f. journee, 
Journey sb,] i. intr. To make or pro- 
ceed on a journey ; to travel. Also fig. 2. 
trans. To travel, traverse. ? Obs. 1531. +3. 
To ride or drive (a horse) -1607. 

1. Satan had journied on, pensive and slow Milt. 
P.L. IV. 173. 2, I journeyed many a land Scott. 

Hence JouTneyer, a traveller 1566. 

Journeyman (d3:p*jnimKn). 1424. [f. 

OURNEY sb. III. I -h Man.] i. One who, 
aving served his apprenticeship to a handi- 
craft or trade, is qualified to work at it for days’ 
wages; a qualified mechanic or artisan who 
works for another. Dist. on one side from 
! apprentice, on the other from master. Also 
ftg. a drudge, hireling. 2. Astron. More fully, 
journeyman clock', a secondary clock in an 
observatory, used to compare with standard 
clocks 1764. 3. attrib., as 7. tailor, etc. 1467. 

t. fig. I haue thought some of Natures lourneymen 
had made men, and not made them well Shaks, 

Journey-work (dg^uniwwk). 1601. [f. 
as prec.] i. Work done for daily wages or 
for hire; the work of a journeyman. 2. fig. 
Inferior or inefficient work ; hackwork 1614. 
Joust, sh. and v., Jouster, etc., common 
variant spellings of Just, Juster, etc. 

Jove (d^^uv). ME. [ad. 'L.Jovem accus. of 
OL. Jovis, repl. in cl. L. by Juppiier, Jupiter 
(orig, vocative ^djeu pHer.'] i,— Jupiter 
I. 2. The planet Jupiter {poetP) ME. 
b. Her, = Azure 1562 ; c. A Ich. Tin 1599. 

X. Colloq. in the asseveration By J, ; cf. L. pro 
Juppiter, pro Jfovem. 

Jovial (dgfju'vial), a. 1590. [a. Y, jovial 

(Rabelais), ad It. gioviale ‘ borne vnder the 
planet loue ’ (Florio), ad. L. jovialis, f. Jovi-s ; 
see Jove and -al.] fi. Of or pertaining to 
Jove; Jove-Hke 2. Of or belonging to 

the planet Jupiter 1665. ts- Her. Azure in 
colour. Holland. t4. Alchemy. Of tin. 
Salmon. 5. AstroU Under the influence of 
the planet Jupiter, which made those bora 
under it joyful and happy. Also absol. as sh, 
~i8^. 6, Merry, jolly ; convivial 1592. 

X. This princely J. fowl (the eagle] Drayton. a. 
Saturn . . hath several . . lesser Planets, like the J, 


o (Ger. K^ln), d (Fr. peu), ii (Ger. MiJ^ller), ii (Fr. d^/ne). v(cur\), e (e») (th^re). i (J) (rein), H (Fr. fakt), 5 {fir, fern, tf^zrth). 
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Satellites 1690. 5. According to that Star . .the Aspect 
of one is Saturnine, of another Jovial, etc. Staxlev. 
6. Be bright and louiall among your Guests to Night 
Maci, III. ii. 28. Hence Jo*vial*ly adv.^ -ness, 
tjo'vialist. 1569. [f. prec, + -ist.] i, A 
person bom under the planet Jupiter -1653. 3. 
A person of a Jovial disposition -1656. 
Joviality (dg^avisediti). 1626. [acL Y.javta- 
liti, I jjvial; see -ITF.] The quality^ of 
being jovial; good-fellowship ; conviviality, 
var, Jowialty (now rau) 1621. 

Jovialize (d^Ja-viabiz), v. 1614, [£ Jovi- 
al a. -IZE. J To make or fbe jovial. 

Jovian (d5<?a*vian), a. {sb.') 

JovisJOVE + -AN.] I. Of, belonging to, or of 
the nature of Jove. s. Of or belonging to the 
planet Jupiter 1794. 3- One who resembles 

or imitates Jove. Marston. 

Jovice'litric, a. 1864. Astron. Referred to 
Jupiter as a centre; viewed as from the centre 
of Jupiier. 

Jovtnianist (d5(7vi*nianist). 1449. ^ [f. 
wvinianista, f. yoznnianus 'jovrmSLii\ 
see -IST.J A follow'er or adherent of Jovinian, 
a monk of the 4th c., who denied the virginity 
of Mary, opposed certain forms of celibacy and 
asceticism, and maintained the equality of all 
sins, rewards, and punishments. Also aitrih. 
So Jovi'man = prec. 1585. 
tJO'Vy, a. ME. fad. L. Jovms, t Jovis 
Jove.] Jovial -1667. 

Jowl, jole (d^tful, d^Gul), sb.'^ [OE. ceafly 
ME. chavel, whence ckauel, chawl. The j 
is unaccounted for.] i. A jawbone, a * chaft ’ ; 
a jaw ; esp. the under jaw ; //. Jaws. 3. Idle 
or malicious talk ; = J AW sb, 6. -1589. 3, 

The cheek, a cheek 1668. 

X. His mouth was too large and his jowl too heavy 
Besant. 3. by jowly in earlier use cheek by 

cheek 'y see Cheek sh. 

Jowl, jole (d3Jal, d^aul), [ME. cholhy 
choll, chol ; the /is unaccounted for.] The ex- 
ternal throat or neck when fat or prominent ; 
the dewlap of cattle ; the crop or the watde of 
a bird, etc. 

Jowl, jole (dg^'ul, d^Qul), ^^.3 [ME. choll{e, 
iol, etc., of unkn. origin. The / forms prob. 
originated in this word, and passed thence to 
Jowl and 2.] fi. The head of a man or 
beast -1825. 3. spec. The head of a fish ; hence 

(as a cut or dish) the head and shoulders of 
salmon, sturgeon, or ling ME. 

Jowl, joll (dgJril), shA' Now dial. 1520. 
[f. Jowl, joll vj] i. A bump ; a blow, esp. 
on the head ; a knock, a stroke. 3. A single 
stroke of a bell. Chiefly dial, 1822. 

Jowl, joll (d^tful), V, Now dial. ME. [? f. 
Jowl sb.^y the notion being to knock a head or 
hall.] I. trans. To strike (a ball) with a stick. 
3, To bump ; to strike, knock, or push ; esp. 
to dash (the head) against something 1470. 3* 
trans. To strike (the wall of a coal-pit), as a 
signal, etc. 1825. 4. inir, and trans. To toll, 

knell, or ring slowly, as a bell. Chiefly dial. 

It. That Scull, .how the knaue iowles it to th’grownd 
Hatnl, V, i. 84. 

Jowled (d^^uld), a, 1614. [f. Jowl sb,^ + 

•Ed2.] Having jowls or jaws (of aspecified kind). 

The crowd about the.. doors— blue-jowled Portu- 
guese Kipling. 

Jowler (dg^'u'bi, dgctudaiV Obs„ exc. dial, 
[f. as prec. + -ER^.] A heavy-jawed dog. 
Also, a quasi-proper name for a dog, 

Jowter (dgau-tai). dial, 1463. A fish- 

hawker. Also, A hawker of any kind. 

Joy (dgoi), jA me. \j 3 „ O'^, joie,joye )oy 
jewel, F. joie (—It. gioja) : — pop.L. ^gaudia 
fem. for L. gaudia, pi. of gaudiwn joy.] 1. 
Pleasurable emotion due to well-being or satis- 
faction; the feeling or state of being highly 
pleased ; exultation of spirit ; gladness, de- 
light Also with a and pi, b. The expression 
of glad feeling; mirth ME. c. Used interjec- 
tionally 1719. 2. A pleasurable state or con- 

dition ; a state of felicity ; hence, the place of 
bliss, paradise. Obs. or arch. ME. 3. A 
source or object of joy ; a delight ME. b. 
As a term of endearment (esp- dial.) 1590. 
f4. — Glory 4, -1483. ts- A jewel -1824. 

t. They tihat sow in teares; shall reape in ioy Ps, 
cxxvi. 5. A j. m -which I cannot rejoice Tennyson. 
b. Breake foorth into ioy, sing together, yee waste 


f places Isa !ii. a. So that at the last we may come 
j to li5"s eternaii loye J 5 k. Com. Prayer 1552. 3. The 

, hyll of Sion is a fayre place, & the ioye of the whole 
' earth Bible (Great) Ps. xlviiL 2. b. His remembrance 
lay In Egypt with his ioy Shaks, 

‘ Comb. : ^,-beIls, -fire, -gun, bells rung, a bonfire 
; lighted de joie]y or a gun fired to celebrate a 

1 joyful event ; -ride (orig. U,S.)y a ride in a motor-car 
; w ithout the owner's leave ; hence^eiw;; -stick, the lever 
I controlling the wing and tail planes of an aeroplane 
' 1917 ; -weed, a plant of the genus Altemantkera, ^ 
Joy (d^oi), •D. ME, [a. OV,joir, 'P.jouir 
; — pop.L, "^gaudire— L. gaudere to rejoice.] 
f I. reji. To experience joy ; to enjoy oneself ; 
to rejoice -1712. 3. intr. To feel or manifest 

joy ; to be glad ; to rejoice or delight ME. 
f b. trans. To rejoice at -1647. 3. trans. To 

fill with joy; to gladden, delight ME. 4. To 
derive enjoyment from ; to enjoy. tFormerly, 
also, To have the nse or benefit of. ME. tfi. 
trans. To salute with expressions of joy, wel- 
come, or honour; in early use, to glonfy, extol 
-1725. Jb. To wish joy of\ to congratulate. 
Const, of (in). -1701. 

I, He has never joyed himself since Addison. 2. I 
shall neuer ioy in my herte vnto the tyme I haue 
slayne the Ld. Berners. I j. to see you 1741. 3. It 
joyes mee to heere thy soule prosper eth Cromwell. 
4. Who might have liv'd and joy’d immortal bliss 
MILT. P. L, IX. 1x66. 5. The faithful servant joy'd 

his unknown lord Pope. b. I come to j. you of a 
Crown Rowe. 

Joyance (d^oi'ans). Chiefly poet, 1586. 
[f. Joy t?. 4 - ANCE. App. coined by Spenser.] 

1. Rejoicing; delight; enjoyment 1590. 3. 

Festivity, merrymaking 1586. 3. Joyous 

character or quality ; delight, charm 1847. 

I, Chearfull, fresh and full of ioyance glad Spenser. 

2. His sports -were faire, his ioyance innocent Spenser- 

3. An illimitable distance of sylvan j. Disraeli. So 
Joy'ancy, joyousness 1840. Jojrant n; joyous 1670. 

Joyful (djoi'fiil), a, ME. [f. Joy sh. + 
-FUL.] I. Full of joy ; having and showing 
joy ; delighted. 3. Expressing or manifesting 
joy ; indicative of gladness ME. 3- Fraught 
with, or causing joy; delightful ME. 

I. A ioyfull mother of two goodly sonnes Shaks. 
a. Make a ioyfull noise vnto God Ps. bevi. i. 3. J. 
news 1592. Hence Joy*fiil-ly -ness. 

Joyless (d^oiries), a, ME. [-less.] i. 
Destitute of joy; sad, cheerless. s. Causing 
no joy; dismal, dreary ME, 

I. A j. smile Shaks. a. Doomed To eat his j. bread, 
lonely 1804. Hence Joyless-ly adv.y -ness. 
Joyous (d3oi*3s), a, ME. [a. AF. joyous 
= OP. joioSy -etiSy P.joyeux, f. yhzVJoY jA] i. 
=. J OYFUL 1 , 2. a , ^ J OYFUL 3. I450. 

X. A citie full of bruit, a joyous citie Bible (Genev.) 
Isa. xxiu z. A j. laugh Hare. a. That j. season 

[harvest] 1796. Hence Joy*ous-ly adn., -ness. 
Joy-some, a. rare, 1613. [f. Joy sb, + 
-SOME.] Fraught with joy, gladsome. 

Juba (dgu’ha). U.S. 1834. [Negro.] A 
breakdown performed by plantation negroes of 
the Southern U.S., accompanied by repeated 
cries oijuba, 

Jubardy: see Jeopardy, 

Jubate a. 1826. lyd.'L, Jubatus 

maned.] Zool, Having a mane, or a fringe of 
hair like a mane. 

lljubbab (d^z^-ba, dgu’bba). 1548. [ad. 
Aiddi, jubbah, Cf.JiBBAH.] An outer gar- 
ment worn by Mohammedans and Parsees, 
consisting of a long cloth coat, open in front, 
with sleeves reaching nearly to the wrists. 

I{ Jube (d^u'hx). 1725. [a. Xj.juhey imper. of 
juiere ; said to be from the words Jubty domne, 
benedicsrcy ‘ Please, sir, bless * addressed to the 
celebrant by the deacon before the reading of 
the Gospel.] i. A rood-loft or screen and gallery 
dividing the choir from the nave 1767. ta. A 
chair for the preacher, ordinarily placed within 
the enclosure of the choir 1725. 

Jubilant (d^^-bilant), a. 1667. [ad. L. 
jubilantenty f. yVA'/izyE to JUBILATE.] Making 
a joyful noise ; now generally, Making demon- 
strations of joy, exultingly glad, b. Express- 
ing joy 1784. 

Amid a mighty nation j. Coleridge. Hence 
Jn'bilance, -ancy. Ju’bilantly adv. 
tju’bilar, a. 1613. [f. h,jubilum wild cry, 
but in sense assoc, Jubilee +-ar.] 

— J UBIL ARY, Jubila-rian [f. med. L. jubilarius 
Jubilary], R.C. Ch. a priest, monk, or nun 
who has been such for fifty years 1782. tJu-bi- 


lary a. [ad. med.L. jubilariusy i. jubilum wild 
cry, but in sense assoc, w. J ubilee], of or per- 
taining to a jubilee, jubilar 1537. 

II Jubilate (d^z/bil/i-tf, yzJbila-t^), sb. ME. 
[L., ‘shout ye’, the first word of the psalm.] 
I. 'The hundredth psalm (Jubilate Deo, O be 
joyful in the Lord), used as a canticle in the 
Anglican service ; also, the music to w hich 
this is set. 2. iransf. A call to rejoice ; an 
outburst of triumph 1767. 3- C. Ch. The 

i third Sunday after Easter, so called because 
’ Ps. 66, which begins with Jubilate, is used as 
the introit on that day. 

Jubilate (d^z^-biU^t), v. 1604. [f. L juhi~ 
lat-y jubilare to halloo, shout, huzza, to shout 
for joy.] ti. trans. To make glad. T. Wright. 
3. intr. To utter sounds of joy or exultation ; 
to rejoice, exult 1641. 

Jubilation (dgz/bil^-Jsn). ME. [ad, L. 
juhilationem, f. jubilare to JUBILATE.] The 
action of jubilating; exultation, gladness; 
public rejoicing. Also wdth a and pi. 
Disconsolate amidst the publique lubilations 1634. 

f Jutile*al, a. Obs. 1588. [f. next + -al.] 
Of jubilee. So Jubile-an a. 1624. 

Jubilee (d^zz-bilz). Also ME. [a. 

F. jubili, ad. late L. jubilseus adj. (sc. annus), 
used SIS sb., after Gr. IcjffrjXatos adj., f. Iw^rjXos 
'jubilee', ad. Heb. ybbel ‘jubilee*, orig. 

‘ ram ’, hence ‘ ram’s horn used as a trumpet 
Assoc, w. native L. jubilum wild cry, shout, 
and jubilare.'X i. Jewish Hist, (more fully 
year of Jubilee). A year of emancipation and 
restoration, which was to be kept every fifty 
years, and to be proclaimed by the blast of 
trumpets throughout the land ; during it the 
fields were to be left untilled, Hebrew slaves 
were to be set free, and lands and houses in the 
open country or unwalled towns that had been 
sold were to revert to their former owners or 
their heirs, b.yf^. or transf. A time of restitu- 
tion, remission, or release 1584. 2. A*. C, Ch, 

A year of remission during which plenary in- 
dulgence may be obtained by a pilgrimage to 
Rome and certain pious works ME. 3. The 
fiftieth anniversary of an event ME. Jb. A 
period of fifty years -1726. 4. A season or 

occasion of general rejoicing 1592. 5. Exult- 

ant joy, jubilation 1526. b. Shouting ; sound 
of jubilation 1526. 6. attHb, ME. 

X, And ye shall hallow the fiftieth 3»eere. . : It shalbe a 
lubile vnto you Lev. xxv. xo. b. The first day of 
our J. is Death SiR T. Browne. 3. Silver y. (after 
Silver JVeddiftg), celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary. Diamond a name applied to the 
celebration of the sixtieth year of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. g. b. All along the crowded way Was j. 
and loud huzza Scott. 

Jtibilize (dg^’biloiz), v, 1649, [f. 'L.juhi- 
lum shout 4- -IZE*] i^tr. a. To jubilate. b. 
To celebrate a jubilee. 

Jucundity (d32^k27-nditi). ? Ohs, 1536. 
[ad. P, jucunditas, i. jucundus (see JOCUND).] 
I. The quality of being pleasant ; enjoyable- 
ness 1620. 3. =» Jocundity 1536. 

Judaeo (dgiz^c&io), used as comb. f. L. 
judoeus Jewish, as in Judseologisi (1858), 
JudxO‘Chrisiian, 

Judaic (d^^de-ik), 1611. \ad.’h, Judai- 

cuSy a, Gr. lovSalKiJj, f. ’lovSaros Jew,] Of 
or pertaining to the Jews, Jewish. So Judal- 
cal a, 1470, Juda’ically adv, 1582. 

Judaism (d3«*d<^ii2’m). 1494. [ad. L. 
judaismusy a. Gr* lov 5 ai(rpt. 6 s ; see -ISM.] i. 
The profession or practice of the Jewish reli- 
gion; the religious system or polity of the 
Jews. 3. The act of Judaizing ; a practice or 
style of thought like that of the Jews 1641, 3. 

Hist. As tr. med.L. Judaismus = Jewry 2 ; 
also, the revenue derived by the Crown from 
the Jews; the treasury which received the 
money 1782. Hence Jii’daist, a Judaizer. 
Judai*stic a. of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, Judaists. 

Judaize (d^z^’d/ioiz), v, 1582. [ad. late L. 
fudaizare, a. Gr. iovbatCeip; see -IZE.] i. 
intr. To play the Jew; to follow Jewish cus- 
toms, religious rites, or practice. 3, trans. To 
make Jewish; to imbue with Jewish doctrines 
or principles 1653. 

1. That Vsurers should haue Orange-tawney Bon- 
nets, because they doe ludaize Bacon. 2. Error.. in 
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many other Points of Religion had miserably judaiz’d 
the Church Milton*. Hence Judaiza’tion, a be- 
coming or making J ewish in character. Ju'daizer, 
one who adheres to Jewish ritual or practice. 

Juiias I453‘ [a- L. Judas, a. 

Gr. ’lovSar, ad. Heb. y^huddk Judah, name of 
one of the sons of Jacob, whence, later, a 
common Jewish name.] i. The name of the 
disciple \vho betrayed Jesus Chnst; hence: 
One who betrays under the semblance of friend- 
ship ; a traitor of the worst kind 1489. 2. A 

painted socket of wood in which the paschal 
candle was set. Hist. 1453 (1310 in Anglo- 
Latin). 3. A small lattice or aperture in a 
door, through which a person can look without 
being noticed from the other side 1865. 

Comh.i J. -blossom, the blossom of the Judas- 
tree ; -colour, -coloured a. (of the hair or beard) 
red (from a mediaeval belief that Judas Iscariot had 
red hadr and beard) j -hole, -trap = sense 3 ; kiss ; 
-like a, and adv. Hence f Jndasly adv,, treacher- 
ously 1508-1659. ^ 

Ju*das-tree. 1668. [From a popular belief 
that Judas hanged himself on a tree of this 
bind.] I- The common name of Cercis Silt- 
quasirum, a leguminous tree of Southern 
Europe and parts of Asia, with abundant 
purple flowers which appear in spring before 
the leaves. 2. A local name for the Elder 
{SamSuciis nigra) ; see under Jew's ear. 
Judcock (d52?*dk^?k). 1621. [app. for 

judge-cock from its black crown compared to the 
judge’s black cap.] The Jack Snipe. 

Judge (d32?d,:5), sb, [^E,juge, a. OF.juge, 
usually referred to L. judicum, -us by-form of 
judicem, judex (f. jus right, law + -dicus speak- 
ing, speaker), but by some regarded as con- 
formed to the vb. juger to JUDGE.] i, A 
public officer appointed to administer the law ; 
one who has authority to hear and try cases in 
a court of justice. 2. U sed of God or Christ, 
as supreme arbiter, pronouncing sentence on 
men and moral beings ME. 3. Heh. Hist. An 
officer (usually a leader in war) invested with 
temporary authority in ancient Israel in the 
period between Joshua and the kings. b. pi. 
(in full, the Book of Judges) : the seventh book 
of the Old Testament, containing the history of 
this period. ME. 4. A person appointed to 
decide in any contest, competition, or dispute ; 
an arbiter, umpire ME. 5. One who or that 
which judges of anything in question. Often 
in phr. to be judge. 1470. 6. A person qualified 

to form or pronounce an opinion 1560. 7. 

Minhig. A staff used for gauging the depth of 
the holing 1875. 

X. Ivdges ought to remember, that their office is 
lus dicere, and not lus dare ; to interprete law, and 
not to make law, or giue Law Bacon. Circuit^., a 
j. of a circuit court. % ordinary, spec, the j. of the 
Court of Probate and Divorce,^ previous to 1875. yC- 
advocaie, j. in eyre, puisne j., etc. ; see Advocate, 
etc. a. Shall not the ludge of all the earth doe 
right ? Gen. xviii. 25. 4. He was one of the judges 

at a flower-show {mod.). S. Well, thou shalt see : 
thy eyes shall be thy iudge Shaks. 6 . 1 here disallow 
thee to be a competent j. Walton. Comb, j.-made 
a. (of law), constituted by judicial decisions. Hence 
Ju*dgesliip, the office of a j. 1677. 

Judge (dg^ds), V. ME. [a. OF. jugier, 
PCB. juger : — L. judicare, i. judicemjXJDQE..'] 

I, irans. i. To try, or pronounce sentence 
upon (a person) in a court of justice ; to sit in 
judgement upon. (Also said of God or Christ : 
cf. prec. 2.) +2. spec. To sentence, condemn 

-X675. 3. To give sentence concerning (a 

matter) ,* to try (a cause) ; to decide (a ques- 
tion) 1513. 4. To decree, order ME. 5. To 
assign or award by judgement. Now rare or 
Obs. ME. 6. To govern or rule as an Israeli- 
tish judge (cf. prec. 3). Also dbsoL To hold 
the office of a judge. ME. 7. To declare 
authoritatively (a person) to be (so-and-so). 
? Obs. ME. 8. To form an opinion about ; to 
estimate ; to appraise ME. 9. To criticise ; 
esp. to condemn, censure. Also ahsol. ME, 
10. To apprehend, think, consider, suppose; 
to conclude, suppose to be ME. 

1. Then all thy Saints assembl’d, thou shalt j. Bad 
men and Angels Milt, P. L. in. 330. 3. J. and de- 

fend my cause, O Lord Tate & Brady. S- Ladies 
whose bright eyes. .j. the prize Of wit or arms Milt. 
6. The example of Debora.. when she iudged Israel 
Knox. 7. Hee was iudged an vnprofitable seruant 
Moryson. 8. Men iud§:e by the complexion of the 
Skie The state and inclination of the day Shaks. 


9. Iudge not lest ye he iudged. For as ye iudge so 
shal ye be iudged Tindale Matt. vii. i, a. 10. Small 
townes I j. they were X615. It was.. judged better to 
begin the attack at once Freeman. 

n. intr, I. To act as judge ; to sit in judge- 
ment ME. 2. To give a decision or opinion 
on any matter ; esp. to arbitrate ME. 3. To 
form an opinion ; to arrive at a notion, esp. a 
sound or correct notion, about something; in 
Logic, To apprehend mentally the relation of 
two objects ; to make a mental assertion or 
statement. Const, of. ME. 

I. As for Civill matters they may j. without appeale 
1639. 2. God must j. ’twixt man and rne Browning. 

3. When the mind assents to a proposition it judges 
Mill. From its form and colour he could . . j, of its 
condition Tyndall. 

Judgement, judgment (d5D*d5ment). 
ME. [a, F, jugement, f. juger to Judge + 
-MENT.J I. The action of trying a cause in a 
court of justice ; triaL (Now rare or merged 
in 3.). 2. The trial of moral beings by God (or 

Christ) as Judge; spec, the final trial at the end 
of the world. Often in day of j. ME. 3. The 
sentence of a court of justice ; a judicial de- 
cision or order in court ME. b. Law. (ellipt.) 
An assignment of chattels, etc. made by judge- 
ment or decree of court ; the certificate of such 
judgement as a security 1677. 4, Divine sen- 

tence or decision ; spec, a misfortune or calamity 
regarded as a divine visitation or the like ME. 
5. Any formal or authoritative decision, as of 
an arbiter. (Now rare.) ME. 6. Criticism ; 
censure ME, 7. An opinion, estimate ME. 
lb. A form of religious opinion or belief ; a 
* persuasion * -1687. 8. The faculty of judg- 

ing; that function of the mind whereby it 
arrives at a notion of anything; the critical 
faculty; discernment 1535. b. Discernment, 
discretion, understanding, good sense 1576. 
tc. irans f A person having good judgement ; 
a ‘judge* -1682. 9. Logic. The action of 

I mentally apprehending the relation between 
two objects of thought ; predication, as an act 
of the mind. With pi. A mental assertion or 
statement, 1704. 10* In biblical uses, chiefly 

as tr. Heb. mishpdt. a. Justice, righteousness, 
equity ME. b. A (dirine) decree, ordinance, 
law, statute ME. c. (One’s) right 1611. ’flu 
The function of a judge or ruler (in ancient 
Israel). Knox, la. attrib. i^z 6 . 

X, A Daniel come to iudgement, yea a Daniel Shaks. 
Phr. To sii in j.'. («) tit. to preside as judge at a 
trial; ip) fig. to pass j. upon (see 6 ), to judge, criticize 
(with assumed superiority). 3. He confessed the In- 
ditement, and so had Judgement to bee banged Hall. 
b. Upon a marriage, a mother assigned an unregis- 
tered judgment to a trustee for her daughter for life 
Ld. St. Leonards. 4, Hence I tooke a thought, 
This was a judgement on me Shaks. e,. Haml. 
V. ii, 291. 6. You have my designs, and I desire your 
judgment of them Ray. 7. This waye in my iudge. 
ment doeth excell all the rest 1559. Private j. : for- 
mation of indiridual opinion (esp. in religious matters), 
as opp. to acceptance of a statement or doctrine on 
authority. 8. b. A deed, .owing more To want of 
judgment than to wrong design Cowper. 9. A Judg- 
ment, then, is an expression that two notions can or 
cannot be reconciled Abp. Thomson. to. a. Isa. 
IxL 8. b. £xod. xxi. x. C. Deut. x. 18. 

Comb . : j. creditor, a creditor in whose favour a 
j. has been given ordering the payment of the debt 
due to him ; j. debt, a debt for the payment of which 
a j. has been given; j. debtor, a debtor against 
whom such a j. has been given; j. siimnioxis, a 
summons issued in a County Court against a judge- 
meni debtor, to show cause why he should not be im- 
prisoned for default in payment. Hence f Jti'dge- 
mented a. x548-x82i, ju'dgementless a. 1590. 
Ju-dg(e)ment-day. 1591. day of judge- 

ment ; see prec. 2.] The day of God's final 
judgement ; the last day ; doomsday. 
Ju*dg(e)ment-hall. 1534. A hall in which 
trials at law are held ; a court of justice ; a 
tribunal. (Chiefly Hist.) 
Ju*dg(e)ment-seat 1526. The seat on 
which a judge sits when tiding a cause or pro- 
nouncing judgement ; a tribunal. 

He was driven from the judgement-seat with scorn 


JJRBKMAN. 

Judger (d32?*d39i). 1449* U- Judge v. + 
-E R J One who or that which judges. 
Judgmatic, -al (d^^dsm^'tik, -al),a. colloq. 
1774. [irreg. f. J UDGE h- -matic, after dogmatic. ] 
Judicious, discerning. 

Judicable (dgw*dikab’l), a. Now rare. 
1647. [ad. late L. judicahilis, f. judicare to 


judge ; see -able.] Capable of being judged ; 
liable to judgement. 

Judica*tion- 1625. [ad. "h. judicaiionem, 
f. judicare to judge.] The action of judging, 
judgement. 

Judicative (dgw-dik^tiv), a. 1641. [f. L. 
judicat-, judicare to judge + -IVE ; see -ATIVE.] 
Having the function of judging ; judicial. 

Appeals to their j. faculties 1678. 

Judicatory (dg«*dikat6ri, -di'katori), sb. 
157^, [ad. late "L. judicaiorium adj. neut. ; see 
next.] I. A court of judicature; a tribunal. 
Chiefly Sc. 1606. Also transf, and fig. 2. 
Judicature; a system of judicature. 

2. The Lords, as the Supreme Court of J. Claren- 

Ju'dicatory, a. ? Ohs. 1603. [ad. late L. 
judicatorius, f. judicat-, judicare to judge ; see 
-ORY.] I. Having the function of judging or 
passing sentence; of or pertaining to judge- 
ment 1647. 2. By which a judgement may be 

; made ; critical. 

I. A ^eat Share in the j. Power Penn. 

Judicature (d^w-dikatiuj, -ffitiui). ^ 1530- 

[f. med.L. judicaiura, f. L. judicat-, judicare 
to judge; see -URE.] ^ i. The action of judg- 
ing ; administration of justice; judicial process. 
2. The office, function, or authority of a judge 
1530. b. Extent of jurisdiction of a judge or 
court. Bouvier. 3. A body of judges; a 
legal tribunal, or such tribunals collectively 
1593. ■^4. fig. Mental judgement ; criticism 

-1758. ts. Judicial (as opp. to moral) quality. 
Milt. 6. atirib. 1873. 

X. We have demonstratively shewed .. that J. is 
nothing else but an Interpretation of the Laws 
Hobbes. Supreme Court of J. in Englcend, that 
constituted by Acts of Parliament in 1873 and 1875, 
in which were united the Courts of Chancery, King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequef, Admiralty, etc. 
5. Our Saviour disputes not here the J,,..but the 
morality of Divorce, whether it he Adultery or no 
1643. 6. Judicature Acts, a name given to the 

statutes establishing the Supreme Court of J., and 
regulating its practice. 

Judicial (dgwdijal). ME. [ad. 'L.Judicia- 
hs, f. judicium judgement ; see -al.] 

A. adj. I. Of or belonging to judgement in a 

court of law, or to a judge in relation to this 
function ; pertaining to the administration of 
justice; proper to a legal tribunal; resulting 
from or fixed by a judgement in court. Also 
fig. b. Enforced by secular judges and tribu- 
nals ; in j. law, opp. to moral and ceremonial 
ME. c. Theol. Inflicted by God as a judge- 
ment; of the nature of a divine judgement 
1613. 2. Having the function of judgement 

1561. 3. Of a judge ; proper to a judge 1800. 

4. Giving judgement upon any matter ; form- 
ing or expressing a judgement; critical 1589. 

b. Astral. Relating to the judgement of the 
influence of stars upon human affairs Chaucer, 
i*5- Judicious -1624. 

X. J. separation is a new term introduced for the old 
divorce a mensd et thoro Ld. St. Leonards, judicial 
murder, an unjust though legal death sentence. 

c. What IS called a j. blindness Burkr a. Parlia- 
ments were originally j. as well as legislative assem- 
blies H. Cox. y. combat ifinel), one engaged in for 
formal decision of a controversy. J. Committee of 
the Privy Council', one of the two Appellate Tribunals 
in Great Britain, established in 1832 for the disposal 
of appeals made to the King in Council. 3. Phr. 
Purity of the j, ermine. Hence Judicia'lity X621. 
Judi*cial-Iy adv,, -ness. 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipt.] f i. A judicial 

law or ordinance ; see A. i b -1721. +2. De- 

termination, decision, judgement -1631. 
Astral. A determination as to a future event 
from the positions of the heavenly bodies 1496- 
1652. t3. A legal judgement -1660. 

Judiciary (d^wdrjiari). Now rare. 1587. 
[ad. L. judiciarius, f. judicium judgement; 
see -aryL] A, adj. = Judicial A. 1604. 

I. Judicial astrology; a judicial astrologer. 
1587. 2. “ Judicature 3. 1802. 

Judicious (dg/^dijos), a. 159 1- [ad. F. 
judicieux, -erne, f, L. judicium judgement ; see 
-ous.] I. Having or exercising sound judge- 
ment ; discreet, wise, sensible ; esp. in relation 
to practical matters. 2. Proceeding from or 
showing sound judgement; marked by dis- 
cretion, wisdom, or good sense 1600. t3* =* 

Judicial A. i. -1632. 

X. Now this ouer-done.. cannot but make the ludi- 
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cioos greeue HamL iii, tu 29. A|. pilot 1704. x. 

J. jpurdbases 1833- A j. remarlc x 36 i. 3. His last 

ofiences to vs Shall haue ludicioiis hearing 
V. vi. 128. Hence jTidi*ciotis 4 y ado,t -ness* 
Judy (d^w^di). i8i! 2. [Familiar form of 

yuditk,'] Name of the 'wife of Punch in 
* Punch and. Judy* ; hence (slan^) applied dis- 
paragingly, es^, to a •w'oman. of ndiculous 
appearance. 

Jug (d5ng), 1569. A pet-name or 

familiar substitute for Joan, orjoanna; applied 
as a common noun to a homely w'oman,_ maid- 
servant, sweetheart, or mistress ; or in dis- 
paragement. Now rare. 

Whoop lugge I loue thee Lear i. iv. 24.5. 

^538. V transf. use of 
prec.] I, A deep vessel for holding liquids, 
usually with a swelling body, or one that 
tapers upward, having a handle on one side, 
and often a spout Often differentiated, as 
brown-, claret-, cream-jug, etc. b. A jug with 
its contents ; the liquid in a jug ; esp. beer. 
Also, locally, A measure of capacity for ale or 
beer, usu. about a pint. 1635. a. slang, A 
prison, jail ; more fully Stone-jug 1834. 

Comb, j.-handled a. fig:, unilateral, one- 

sided, unbalanced. 

Jug (dgt^g), sb,^ 1533. Imitation of one of 
the notes of a nightingale, etc. 

Jug, v?- i68i. [f. Jug sbfil tl. inir. To 
use a jug ; to drink, 3. tram. To stew or boil 
in a jug or jar (esp. a hare) 1747. 3- slang. To 
shut up in jail. Also transf. To confine. 1841. 
Jugged (d3»gd) ppL a., esp. in jugged hxre. 

Jug, 1598. [Echoic; ci. JuG^A3] intr. 
To utter a sound like * jug as a nightingale. 

Jug, 1}^ 1600. [app, an altered by-form of 
JouK V?- with specialized application.] intr. 
Of partridges, etc. : To crow'd or nestle to- 
gether on the ground ; to collect in. a covey, 
b. irans. To collect dose together 1653. 

Jttg^ (d^w-gal), a, {sb.) 1598. [ad. L. 
jugctlis^ f. jugum yoke.] ti. Of or relating to 
a yoke; esp, conjugal -1656. a. Anai, Of or 
pertaining to the zygoma or bony arch of the 
cheek; malar, zygomatic 1578. 3, sb. The 

jugal or malar bone 1854. 

Jag^te (dgw'g/t), a. 1887. [ad. 'L.juga- 
ius, jugare to join together ; see -ate 2. J i. 
Bot, Of a pinnate leaf: Having leaflets in 
pairs; usu. in comb, (see Bijugate, etc.). 
Of the leaflets : Paired. 3. Numism, = Ac- 
COLLED 3. 1887. 

Ju’gate, V, rare, 1623. [f. L., jugal-, ju- 
gare to yoke together ; see -ate ^.] trans. To 
yoke or couple together. Hence Ju*gated 
ppl, a, ; in Bot, === Jugate a, 1; Juga*tioxi, (a) 
joining, linking 1701; {d) a system of land 
assessment based on the number of yokes of 
oxen employed 1883. 

Juger (dgM-dgai). 1853. lB.d, L.j'ugerum 
(formerly used in Eng.).] An ancient Roman 
measure of land, containing 28,800 (Roman) 
square feet, or 240 by 120 (Roman) feet, i. e. 
about three-fifths of an acre. 

Jugful (dgz7*gfal). 1834. [f. JugjA2 + 

-PUL.] As much as fills a jug. 

Juggernaut, Hjagannatli (dgz^’ganpt). 

1638. [a. Hindi Jaganndth : — Skr. Jagan- 

ndfka * lord of the world f, jagat world + 
natha lord, protector, (The short a in Hindi 
is = V, whence the Eng. spelling).] 1. Hindu 
Myth, A title of Krishna, the eighth avatar of 
Vishnu; spec, the uncouth idol of this deity at 
Puri in Orissa, annually dragged in procession 
on an enormous car, under the wheels of which 
devotees are said to have thrown themselves to 
be crushed. Also attrib. fig. Anything to 
which persons blindly devote themselves, or 
are ruthlessly sacrificed, 
a. That remorseless J. — * the needs of man ’ Edison. 
Juggins (dgD’ginz). slang, 1883. [?] A 
simpleton. 

Jiggle (dgw'g’l), sbiy 1657. [f. Juggle 
A piece of juggling ; a conjurer’s trick ; hence, 
an imposture, cheat, fraud. 

Ju*^le, jA2 1875. [Cf. Joggle jA 2 ] a 
block of timber cut to a length, either in the 
round or split. 

Juggle ME. [a, OF.>^/^r, 

jugler (later joitgler) : — ^late L. joculare for L. 


\joculari to jest.] ti. inir. To act as a Ju<> 
GLEE (sense i) -r6o8. 3, To practise magic 

or legerdemain ; to play conjuring tricks ; to 
conjure 1440. 3. transf, and fig. To play 

tricks so as to cheat or deceive 1528. 4. trans. 

To deceive by jugglery; to tnck, cheat, be- 
guile 1531. ^ 

X The conjurer juggles with two oranges 1S85. 3. 
To j. with Scripture SIilt. She ne\er juggles or 
plays tricks with her understanding Lamb. 4. To j. 
men out of their Estates Seldkn. Hence Jn*ggling 
v 5 L sb, and ppl, a, Ju^gglingly adv. (1647). 

Juggler ld32?-gl3i). late 0£. [a. OF. nom. 

jouglere, acc. jogleor, later jougleur 
: — L. joculaior, -atorem, f, joculari to jest. 
See also Jongleur.] 1. One who entermins 
people by stories, songs, buffoonery, tricks, 
etc. ; a jester, buffoon. (Often contempt) -1591. 
2. f A magician, wizard, sorcerer; a performer 
of legerdemain ; a conjurer OE. 3. transf, and 
jig. One who deceives by trickery ME. 

z. After dinner comes in a jugleur, which showed 
us very pretty tricks Pepvs. 3. The Sophist.. is 
proved to be a dissembler and j. with words Jowett 

Jugglery (dst^-glan). ME. [a. O^.jogle-, 
juglerie\ see prec. and -ERT.] i. The art or 
practice of a juggler; conjuring, legerdemain. 

2. transf. Trickery, deception 1699. 

X An example of political j. and falsehood 1838. 

Jugoslav (jz2gD|Sla*v). 1880. Also Y-. 
[Russ, iugo- south.] A southern Slav; a mem- 
ber of the state of Jugoslavia, including the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes- Also adj. 
Jugular (d^w*-, d527*gi74lai). 1597. [ad» 
med. or mod.L. jugularis, f. L. jugulum 
collar-bone, neck, throat; see -AR,] 

A. adj. I. Anat. Of, pertaining to, or situ- 
ated in the neck or throat ; esp. an epithet of 
the great veins of the neck, as the external j, 
vein, which conveys the blood from the super- 
ficial parts of the head, and the inte 7 'nal j. 
vein, which conveys it from the inside of the 
skull. 2. Ickthyol, Of a fish: Having the 
ventral fins situated in front of the pectoral, i. e. 
in the region of the throat ; said also of a ven- 
tral fin so situated 1766. 

B, sb. I. Anat, Short for jugular vein 1615. 

3. Ickthyol, A jugular fish (see A. 2) 1835. So 
f Ju’gulary a. 

Jugulate (d^u'giuieit), v. 1623. [f. L. 
jugulai-, jugulare, f. jugulum*, see JUGULAR 
and -ATE J i. irans. To kill by cutting the 
throat ; to put to death. ^,fig. To ‘strangle 
spec, to stop the course of (a disease) by a 
powerful remedy 1876. 

X Misplaced attempts to ‘jugulate* the disease 
[pneumonia] Allbutt. So Jugma’tioni (rare). 

llJugtdrun (dsu'^illffm), 1706. [L., dim. 

formation from jug-, jungere to join.] Anat. 
and Zool, A name for the collar-bone ; also for 
the throat or lower front part of the neck, esp. 
in birds, the analogous part in insects. 

II Jugum (dg^-gpm). /V.juga. 1857. [L., 
= ‘ yoke ’.J Bot. a. A pair of leaflets in a pin- 
nate leaf. b. Each of the ridges on the carpels 
of Umbelliferse, 

Juice (dgils), jA ME. [z,T.jus: — 'L.jus 
broth, sauce, juice.] i. The watery or liquid 
part of vegetables or fruits, which can be ex- 
pressed or extracted ; spec, that of the grape, 
2. The fluid part of an animal body or sub- 
stance ; now usu. in pi, the bodily ‘ humours 
also used in sing, in the names of digestive 
secretions {gastric j., etc.) ME. 3. gen. The 
moisture naturally contained in ^ or coming 
from anything ME. ^.fig. Essence, spirit. ME. 
5, slang, a. Petrol 1909. b. Electricity 1903, 

I. Wines we have of Grapes? and Drinkes of other 
luyce Bacon. *. Marrow and Fat and Blood, and 
other Nutritious Juices Bentley. 3. The mineral 
juyees jn the Earthy Woodward. 4. A theory, 
pickled in the preserving juices of pulpit eloquence 
Burke. Hence Juice v, (rare), to moisten or suffuse 
with j. Juiced a. having j. (of a specified quality), 
Jui’celess a. devoid of j. ; dry (lit, and fig.). 
Juicy (d^jJ'si), a, ME. [f. prec. + -yI.] 
1. Full of juice;; succulent. b. Of weather : 
Wet, rainy, soaking {collo^,) 1837. 3. fig. 

Rich in wealth, etc. ; the opposite of ‘ dry ’ 
{col log.) 162X. b. Artists' slang. Characterized 
by rich liquid colouring 1820. Hence Juixily 
adv, {slang) , excellently. Juixiness {lit, and fig^, 
tJU|ise. ME. [a. O^.juise, for juice, ad. 


'L. judicium, (See -ISE.)] J udgement, doom ; 
penalty. Also transf. the gibbet -1480. 

Ju-jitsu f dgiS .d^rtsw, 1891, 

Also jui«, jiu-jitsu, -jutsu. [Japanese, = soft 
I art.] The Japanese system of self-defence 
i without w’eapons. now widely used as a form of 
' physical training. Hence as vb. to overcome 
by ju-jitsu. ^ 

{lju-ju, juju (d^zrdgz^). 1863. [W. African; 
said to be a, F. pujju toy.] An object of any 
kind superstitiously venerated by W. African 
native tribes, and used as a charm or amulet ; 
a fetish. Also, the supernatural power attri- 
buted to such objects, or the system of obser- 
vances connected therewith ; also, a ban or 
interdiction effected by means of such an object 
(cf. taboo). Also aitnb. Hence Ju’juism, -ist. 

Jujutje (d5zrd3wb). 1550. [a. Y, jujube or 
med.L. (and ‘s^.)jujuba, a much altered form of 
Gt, (iCv 4 >ov. See N.E.D.] i. An edible berry- 
like drupe, the fruit of various species of Zizy- 
phus (N.O. Rhamnacex). b. Any species pro- 
ducing this fruit, as Z. vulgaris of the Mediter- 
ranean countries, Z. Jujuba of China, Z. Lotus 
of N. Africa 1562. 2. A lozenge of gelatin, etc. 
flavoured with or imitating this fruit 1835. 

I. The Lotus-eaters — whose favourite fruit still 
grows, under the name of the j., on the same coast 
Thirlwall. 

Comb. : j. paste, a jelly made from jujubes, or a 
confection flavoured with, or in imitation of, them ; 
•plum = sense 1 ; -tree = sense i b. 

Juke, obs. f. JouK. 

Julaceous (d^z^l^Jos), a, rare, 1880. [f. 
L. julus, prop, iulus, luLUS -f -ACEOUS.] Bot, 
Catidn-like, amentaceous. Gray. 

Julep (d^^dep). ME. [a. F, julep, ad. 
Arab, juldb, a. Pers. guldb rose-water, f. gul 
rose + ab water.] 1. A sweet drink variously 
prepared ; esp, a liquid sweetened with syrup 
or sugar, and used as a vehicle, b. transf, 
and fig. Something to cool or assuage the heat 
of passion, etc. 1624. 3. U.S. A mixture of 

brandy, whisky, or other spirit, with sugar, 
ice, and some flavouring, usu. mint 1804. 

I. Vse them with a iuleb of vyolettes Traheron. 

Julian (d5^dian), a. 1592. [ad. h.Juli- 
a?ius, f. fulius.'] Pertaining to Julius Csesar; 
used in Chronol, in connexion with the calendar 
instituted by him in the year 46 B. C. 

Julian account, = * old style * (see Style) ; ^ J, 
caleridar (see Calendar sbl) ; J. epoch, era, the time 
from which the Julian calendar dates (46 b.c.) ; J. 
period, a period of 7,980 Julian years, proposed by 
Joseph Scaliger in 1582 as a universal standard of 
comparison of chronology, consisting of the product 
of the numbers of years in the solar and lunar cycles 
and the cycle of the indIction (28X19X15); J.year, 
a year of the Julian calendar, or the average year 
(= 36^^ days) of that calendar. 

!1 Julienne (^friye-n). 1810. [F., f. Jules or 
Julien, proper name. ] A soup made of various 
vegetables, esp. carrots, chopped and cooked 
in meat broth. Also attrib, 

Julius, t Julio. 1547. [a. "L, Julius, IX- 
giulio.'] A silver coin worth about sixpence, 
struck by Pope Julius II (1503-13). 

July (di^z^bi'). [In OE. in L. form Julius, 
In ME. fulc, Juil, a. OF. Jule, Jml, Julie 
: — L. Julium acc. of Julius ; also Julie, a, 
AF. Julie, ad. X,. Julius, The latter form was 
accented Ju'ly as late as Dr. Johnson’s time ; 
the present accentuation is unexplained.] 
The seventh month of the year, so named 
after Juhus Csesar, 

Caesar, .was borne.. vpon the fourth day before the 
Ides of Quintilis, which moneth, after his death, was 
. .called for that cause, lulie Holland. 

Julyflo^^er, perversion of Gillyflower. 
Jumart (dgw'mait). Also fgimar. i6go. 
[a. F. jumart, formerly jumare ; of unkn, 
origin.] An imaginary liybrid animal, said to 
be the offspring of a bull and a mare or she- 
ass, or of a horse or ass and a cow. 

Jumbal, jumble (d^u-mb’l). 1615. [cf. 
Gimbal I, Gimmal I.] A kind of fine sweet 
cake or biscuit, formerly often made up in the 
form of rings or rolls; now in U.S., a thin 
crisp cake, composed of flour, sugar, butter, 
and eggs, flavoured with lemon-peel or sweet 
almonds. 

Jumble (d^zj-mb’l), sh, i66r. [f. next.] 
I. A confused mixture, a medley ; also, dis- 


X {mm)t a (pass), an (l(7»d). v (cut). g(Fr. ch^f). & (ever), 9 i(/,eyfe), p (Fr. eau vie), i (szt). z(Psychtf). 9 (what), p (got). 
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order, muddle. a. A shock, shaking, or jolt- 
ing ; colloq. a ride in a carriage 1674. 

2. The j. of the sea made shooting uncertain 1851. 
Comb, j.-saie, a sale of miscellaneous cheap ^ or 
second-hand articles at a charitable bazaar or the like. 

Jmnble (dgz^-mb’l), v. 1529. [Prob. ono- 
matopoeic.] 1. intr. To move about in 
mingled disorder; to flounder about con- 
fusedly. 2. trans. To muddle, confuse; often 
with iogeiher or up 1542. 3. To stir up (a 

liquid, etc.) so as to mix the ingredients ; ^ to 
shake up ; hence colloq. to take for a drive. 
? Ohs. 1616. b. intr. To travel with shaking 
or jolting 1748. 4. trans. To put into mental 

confusion; to muddle 1668. j“5* To 

make a confused or rumbling noise ; to strum 
on an instrument -1805. 

I. In that fearfull Cave They [Furies] j.,_ tumble, 
rumble, rage and rave Sylvester. 2. To j. the in- 
nocent and guilty into one mass, by a general indem- 
nity Burke. 3. That I might go abroad with my 
wife, who was not well, onl^ to j her Pepys. Hence 
Ju'mblement, confused mixture 1707. Ju’mbler. 
Jumble, var. of Jumbal. 

Jumbo (d327*mb^?). 1823. pfromMumbo 
Jumio^ name for a W. African divinity or 
bogy.] A big clumsy person, animal, or 
thing ; popularized, esp., as the name of an 
elephant, famous for its size, in the London 
Zoological Gardens; hence, anything big or 
great in its kind. 

tju*ment. ME. [ad. \j.jumenium (contr. 
of juginuntum) yoke-beast, f. stem of 

jungcre to join, jugum yoke.] A beast of bur- 
den ; also a beast in general -1820. 

Fit to fasten their Jumcnts,.unto them Sir T. 
Browne, 


Jump (djzpmp), sb?- 1552. [f. Jump z;.] i. 
An act of jumping ; a spring ; a leap, a bound, 
b. esp. in reference to the distance cleared 
{longj)t or height jumped {high /.), as an 
athletic feat ; also, a place to be jumped across, 
an obstacle to be cleared by jumping 1858. 2. 

A sudden involuntary movement caused by a 
shock; a start. In pi, nervous starts; an 
affection marked by these, sp&c. (a) chorea, (h) 
delirium tremens {slang). 1879. 3. Of things : 
A movement in which a thing is suddenly and 
abruptly thrown up or forward 1611. spec, in 
Gunnery : The vertical movement of the muzzle 
of a gun at the moment of discharge; the angle 
which measures this 1879. 4- fiS* ^ sudden 

abrupt rise, e. g. in price or the like ; an abrupt 
change of level either upward or downward ; a 
fault in stratification 1657. ^ sudden 

and abrupt transition; an interval, gap, chasm, 
involving such sudden transition, e.g. in argu- 
ment 1678. t6. fig. Critical point, crisis 

-1641. tb. Venture, hazard -1606. 

1. The hare..goeth by iiimpes Topsell. 4. A j. up 
of 100 in the majority i8g6. ^ 5. Their nimble non- 

sense, .gains remote conclusions at a j. Cowper. 6. 
b. Our fortune lyes Vpon this iumpe Shaks. Phr. 
From the from the start. On ihej.^ on the move 
{colloql\. 

Jump, sh.^ Ohs. exc. dial. 1653. [? corrup- 
tion otF. Juppe, obs. vQi.Jupe^i assira. toJUMPZ', 
and J^.^] I. A kind of short coat worn by 
men in the 17th and i8th centuries. 2. A kind 
of under (or undress) bodice worn by women, 
esp. in the i8th c. ; often used instead of stays. 
From c 1740 usu. as pi. jmnps {a pair of Jumps). 
1666. 3. attrib., ssj.^coat 1660. 

tjump, a.j adv. 1539. [Conn. w. Jump v. 
1. 4.] a. adj. Coinciding ; even ; exact, precise 
-1637. b. adv. With exact coincidence ; 
exactly, precisely -1656. 

a. J. concord between our wit and will Sidney. 

Jump (d,:52?mp), v. 1511. [App. onomato- 
poeic ; cf. hump^ etc,] 

I. intr. I. To make a spring from the 
ground, etc. by flexion and sudden muscular 
extension of the legs, or the like; to throw 
oneself upward, forward, backward, or down- 
ward, from the point of support ; to leap, 
spring, bound 1530. b. To move with a 
sudden involuntary jerk from excitement or 
shock ; to start 1715. 2. transf. Of things : 

To be moved or thrown up with a sudden jerk 
like a jump 1511. Z»fg* To pass abruptly 
from one thing or state to another; to rise 
suddenly in amount, price, etc. 1579. b. To 
come to or arrive at (a conclusion, etc.) preci- 


pitately 1704 4. To act or come exactly io~ 

gather', to agree completely. Const, with. 

1567- 

1. Not the worst of the three, but iumpes twelue 
foote and a halfe by th’ squire Shaks. b. Phr. Toj. 
for joy, said lit. of children, etc., also fig. to be joy- 
fully excited 1775. 2. The sea was beginning to j. 

Hall Caine. 3. Wool jumped up suddenly to 4dr. 
per tod 1886. b. So given to jumping to conclusions 
is society 1884. 4 Our humors j. together completely 
W. Irving. Phr. Toj. at : To spring as a beast at 
its prey ; fig. to accept eagerly 17^. To J. upon : 
To pounce upon as a beast upon its victim; hence 
{colloq.) to come down crushingiy upon 1868. 

n. traTts. I. To pass clear over with a leap ; 
to clear 1600. t2. To effect or do as with a 

jump -1684. 3. To cause to jump ; to startle. 

Also fg. 1815. 4. To pounce upon ; to rob, to 
cheat ; to ‘ steal a march ’ upon 1789. 5. To 

skip over, pass by, evade 1749. To hazard. 
Shaks. ty. To make up hastily (a marriage, 
a match) -1615, 8. a. Iron-forging. To 

flatten, * upset or shorten and thicken by end- 
wise blows. Also transf. 1851. b. To join by 
welding the flattened ends 1864. c. To join 
(rails, etc.) end on end. 1884. 9, Quarrytng. 

To drill by means of a jumper 1851. 

X, J umping these crevices Kane. 3. People , , whose 
nerves have been jumped by scorchers i8g8. 4. To 

j. the Transvaal 1899. ^ Phr. To J. a claim, etc. ; To 
take summary possession of a piece of land called a 
‘ claim on the ground that the former occupant has 
abandoned it, or has failed to comply with the legal 
requirements. Chiefly US. and Colonial. Also 
transf. $. Plu. Toj. ongs Bail, to abscond, leaving 
one’s sureties liable. U.S. slang, 6 . But heere.. 
Wee’ld iumpe the life to come Mach. 1. vii. 7. 
Jump-, the vb.-stem used in Comb. : j.- 
joint, (a) a joint in which the parts are welded 
end to end together ; (b) a flush-joint in which 
the edges of the plates or planking are laid 
close together and make a smooth surface ; 
■seat, a movable carriage-seat ; also adJ. and 
sb. (ellipt.) (a carriage) provided with such a 
seat ; -weld, a weld effected by hammering to- 
gether the heated ends of two pieces of metal ; 
hence -weld v. 

Jumper (dgo-mpoi), i6ri. [f. Jump 
V. -H -ER ^.] I. One who or that which jumps. 
2. A name applied in the 18th c. to a body of 
Welsh Methodists who used to jump and 
dance as a part of religious worship ; also to 
more recent sects 1774. 3. One who jumps a 

claim 1855. 4* Applied to tools, etc. having a 
jumping motion, a. Quarrying. A heavy 
drill, used in making blasting-holes in rock, 
etc. Also attrib. 1769. b. A spring or click 
controlling the star-wheel of a repeating clock 
1850. c. Telegraphy. A wire used to cut out 
an instrument or part of a circuit, or to close 
temporarily a gap in a circuit. 5. A rough 
kind of sledge, usu. consisting of two saplings 
with the ends turned up, fastened by cross- 
pieces. U.S. 1823. 6. Naut. A preventer- 

rope made fast so as to prevent a yard, mast, 
etc. from jumping or springing up in rough | 
weather. Also attrib. 1856. 

Hence Ju'mper v, trans. to bore (a hole) 
with a j. (sense 4 a). Ju*mperism, the princi- 
ples of the Jumpers (sense 2). 

Ju*mper, sb.^ 1853. [prob. f. Jump sb.^] 
A loose outer jacket or shirt reaching to the 
hips, worn by sailors, truckmen, etc. ; also, a 
hooded fur jacket worn by Eskimos, and the 
like. In recent use (also Jumper-blouse), A 
loose-fitting blouse without fastenings, worn 
over the rest of the dress and not tucksd in at 
the waist ; also, an outer garment consisting of 
bodice and short legs, worn by young children 
as a protection to their clothing. 

Jumping (dgu'mpig), vbl. sb. 1565. [f. 

Jump v. + -ing k] The action of Jump v. b. 
attrib., as j.-sheet, a stout sheet into which 
persons may jump from a burning building. 
Jumping (dg27*mpig),///. a. 1567. [f. as 
prec. + -ING J That jumps, b. In names of 
animals characterized by jumping or springing : 
j.-deer, the black-tailed deer of N, America, 
Cariacus macro tis ; -bare, a rodent quadruped 
of S. Africa, Pedetes caffer or Helamys capensis, 
resembling the jerboa ; -louse, a flea-louse, a 
jumping plant-louse ; -mouse, {a) the American 
deer-mouse, Zapus hudsonius; (^) ^ juinping- 
rat ; -mullet, a gray mullet, Mttgil albula ; 


•rat, a rodent of the family Dipodidoe ; -shrew, 
the elephant-shrew of Africa, an insectivorous 
quadruped of the family Macroscelididse ; 
-spider, one of the group of spiders which leap 
upon their prey, c. j.-bean, -seed, the seed of 
a Mexican euphorbiaceous plant, which jumps 
about by reason of the movements of the larva 
of a tortricid moth {Carpocapsa saltitans) en- 
closed within it ; -jack, a child's toy made out 
of the merrythought of a fowl ; a toy figure of 
a man, which is made to jump by being pulled 
with strings ,* also transf, the crested penguin. 
Hence Ju*mpingly adv. 

Jumpy (d32?*mpi), a. 1869. [f. Jump sbA 
Characterized by jumps (see Jump 
sb.'^ 2, 5). b. Producing nervous excitement 
1S83. Hence Ju*mpiness. 

Juncaceous (d22?gk^"i*j3s), a. 1855. [f. 
mod.L. funcacese (f. juncus rush) + -ous ; see 
-ACEOUS.] Bot. Belonging to the N.O. Junca- 
ceae (the rush family), 

Juncat, -cate, obs. ff. Junket. 

Junco (d327-gk^). 1706. [a. S^.juncOf ad. 
L. Juncus rush.] ^a. The Reed-sparrow or 
Reed-bunting {Rmheriza schceniclus). b. A N. 
American genus of Finches, the Snow-birds ; 
one of these. 

Juncous (dgz?*qk9s), a. rare. 1755. [ad. 
'L.Juncosus, f. Juncus rush ; see -ous.J Rushy. 
Junction (d^zi’gkjsn). 1711. [ad. L. 
Junciionem, f. jungere to join.] i. The action 
of joining or fact of being joined ; union, com- 
bination ; coalition. 2. The point or place at 
which two things join or are joined ; spec, the 
place or station on a railway where lines meet 
and unite 1841. 3. (In full. Junction canal, j. 

line, J. railway.) A canal or railway forming a 
connexion between two other lines or with a 
centre of commerce 1796. 4, attrib. 1839. 

X. The J. of the French and Bavarian Armies 
Addison. The j. of a talent for abstruse reasoning 
with much literary inexperience M. Arnold. 

Comb. j. -plate, a break-joint plate riveted over the 
edges of boiler-plates, which make a butt-joint 

Juncture (d32?‘gktiui, -tjsi), MK [ad. L. 
Juncture, f. Junct-, Jungere to join ; see -URE.] 

1. The action of joining together; joined con- 
dition ; joining, junction 1589. 2. The place 

at which, or structure by which, two things 
are joined ; a joint, jointing, junction ME. tb. 
=s Joint sb. 1 -1717. 3. Something that con- 

nects two things ; a means of union {rare) 
1677. 4, A convergence of events or circum- 

stances ; a crisis, conjuncture 1656. 

X. The j. with what precedes and follows Foster. 

2. It stands at the j. of that great river with another 
1763. 4. In the present critical j. of things Bright. 

June (dg^n). [In OE. in L. form Junius, 
also Juni ; in ME, a. F. Juin, '\Juing : — L, 
Junius.'] The sixth month of the year, in 
which the summer solstice occurs in the north- 
ern hemisphere. 

The month of lune is begynnynge of Somer ME. 

I Comb.'. = Jenneting; -berry, the fruit 

' (also called service-hei-ry) of a small tree, the shad- 
bush {Amelanchier canadensis) ; also the tree ; -bug, 
a name for various beetles which appear in June : 
{a) of the European genus Rhinoirogus (b) of the 
genus Lachnostema of the northern U.S. ’ {c) Alio- 
rhina nitida, of the southern U.S. ; -grass (( 7 . 6 '.), 
the Kentucky blue-grass, Poapratensis. 

Juneating, perverted f. Jenneting. 
Jungle (d327*ggl). 1776. [a. Hindi and 

Marathi Jangal desert, waste, forest, Skr. Jap.- 
gala dry, dry ground, desert.] i. In India, 
orig., Waste ground {— 'forest * in the original 
sense) ; hence, in Anglo-Indian use, a. Land 
overgrown with underwood, long grass, or 
tangled vegetation ; also, the often impenetra- 
ble growth of vegetation covering such a tract 
1776. b. with a Sind pi. A particular tract so 
covered ; esp. as the dwelling-place of wild 
beasts 1783. c. Hence, used of similar tracts 
elsewhere 1849. 2. transf and fig. A wild, 

tangled mass 1850. b. The Jttngle [Stock 
Exch. slang) : the West African share market 
(mod.). 3. attrib. 1810. 

X. a. Land Waste for Five Years . , is called J. 
Halhed. c. The Jordan.. threading its tortuous 
way through its tropical j. Stanley. 

Comb . : j,-bear, the Sloth-bear of India, Prochilus 
laUatus', -cat, the Marsh-lynx, -cock, 

the male jungle-fowl ; -fever ; -fowl, («) an East 
Indian bird of the genus Gaily s, esp, G. ferrugineus 


6(Ger. lOln). fi (Ger. Mwller). « (Fr. dwne). o (c«rl). e (e.) (th<re). e{r)l^nC). f (Fr. faire). 5 (ffr, fem, earth). 
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(a i^anhva); (F) a motind-Vird of Australia, as bottle made of green or black glass, * the Jupon d^wps^^-n, Fr. ^^^’poh). ME. 

3 fega/odz::s tzmuixs; -bea, the female jun^le-fo’*! ordinar}' black glass porter bottle' (Bartlett), '[a. F. juj>on^ OF. also juppon, deriv. of Jupe 
.-market CFjfirri' the market in shares cf '’Jtjnk^er (yu*gk3j}. 1554. [Ger. Cf. jJUPE.] *1. A close-fitting tunic or doublet; 


0 } ; -market iSicck^Mxch,''^ the market in shares c; 
W. African Companies; -ox, the cjayal; -rice, tat 
miiiet-rrce, Panicum cclisnumi -sheep, an Indian 
ruminant, Kentas kj^ocrinus. Hence Jtfagled <*., 
covered with jangle 1342. 

Jungly "^d3z?'qgli), a, 1800. [f. Jungle t 
-Y 1 Of the nature of or abounding in jungle ; 
jungle-like. 

Junior (d^r^'nioi), a. (s 3 ,) 1526. [a. L. {for 
juzenior), compar. of ]uvc?zzsP\ i. The 
younger: used to denote the } o’Unger of two 
bearing the same name m a family, esp. a son 
of the same name as his father; also the 
younger of two boys of the same surname in a 
school, Abbrev. or/r. 1623. 3. 

Of less standing ; of lower position, in a class, 
rank, profession, etc. 1766. ts- Belonging to 
youth or earlier life -1772. 4. Of later date ; 

more modem. Now rarely of persons. 1621, 
5. sb. [the adj. used absolj A person who is 
younger than another, or of more recent en' 
trance or lower standing in a class, profession, 
etc, 1526. b. With possessive 154S. 

1. Tho. Crabb, Sen. and Tho. Crabb, Jun. of Mai- 
borrow. . WooII-men X708. 2. J. Sophisters 1766, flag- 
ship 1810, cierk 1870, partner 1871. 5, In an American 
college the students are classed by years, those of the 
first year being called freshmen, of the second year 
sophomores, of the third year juniors Bryce, b. His 
j. she by thirty years Byron. Hence Ju*niorate, in 
the Society of Jesus, ^ a two-years’ course for junior 
members before entering the priesthood. 

Juniority (dg^nijp-riti). 1554. [f. Junior 
+ -ITY.] The state or condition of being 
junior. 

Junipet (dgaZ’nipai). ME. [ad. L. jum- 
piirtes, Cf. Geneva i. A genus of coni- 
ferous evergreen shrubs and trees; spec, and 
orig., the common European species yuni-' 
per-us communis^ a hardy spreading shrub or 
low tree, having awl-shaped prickly leaves and 
bluish-black or purple berries, with a pungent 
taste, yielding a volatile oil {oil of juniper) used 
in medicine as a stimulant and diuretic, also in 
the manufacture of gin. The wood is occas. 
used in joinery, b. Used loosely of coniferous 
trees of other genera, as the American Larch, 
and the White Cedar 1748. c. In transla- 
tions of the Bible, used, after the Vulgate, to 
render Heb. rethem or rothem, a white-fiowered 
shrub, Reiama Rssiam ME. fa. A name for 
the Fieldfare. Florio. 3. attrib, 13S2, 

1. The coals of J. raked up -will keep a glowing 
Fire for the space of a year Sir T. Browne. 

Comb.', j.- water, a cordial drink made from or 
flavoured with j. ; -worm, the larva of ^a N. Amer, 
geometrid moth {JDrepanodes varus), which feeds on 
juniper-leaves. 

Junk (dg27qk), sb?- ME. [a. OF. 
junc : — ^L. juncus rush.} fi. A rush -1491. 
3. Surg. A form of splint, orig. stuffed with 
rushes or bents 1612. 

Junk (dg^k), sbJ ME. [?] fi. ATml. An 
old or inferior cable or rope ; usu. oldj. -1769. 
b. Pieces of old cable used for making fenders, 
reef-points, gaskets, oakum, etc. 1666. 3. 

iransf A piece or lump of anything ; a Chunk 
1726. 3, orig, Naut. The salt meat used as 

food on long voyages, compared to pieces of 
rope 1762. 4. Whale-fishery. The mass of 

thick oily cellular tissue beneath the case and 
nostrils of a sperm-whale, containing sperma- 
ceti 1839. 5, attrib, 1800. 

2. c. Worthless stuff, rubbish (collog.) 1913. 

Comb.: j. -dealer, j 7 . 5 ., a marine-store dealer; 

•hook, a hook used in handling the j. of a whale ; 
•ling;, (tf) a metal ring confining the hemp packing 
of a piston ; 0) a steam-tight metal packing round a 

f listen ; -shop, a marine store ; -vat, in tanning, a 
arge vat for holding weakened vat-liquor ; •'wad, a 
wad for a gun made of j, or oakum bound with spun- 
yam. 

Jtmk 1617. [a<i- Sp., Pg. 

It. giunco, F.jonqne, ad. Malay, Javanese 
djongP\ A name for the coipmon type of native 
saihng vessel in the Chinese seas. It is flat- 
bottomed, has a square prow, prominent stem, 
full stem, the rudder suspended, and carries 
lug-sails. 

Jtmk (dgnqV), v, 1803. [f- Junk shfi] 
trans. To cut in a lump ; to cut into junks 
or chunks, b. To treat as junk ; to * scrap’ 1916. 
Jtmk-botiile, US, 1805, A thick strong 


VOUNKER.] A young German noble ; as 
' term of reproach, a narrow-minded, overbearing 
, () ounger) member of the aristocracy of Prussia, 

I em, ; spec, a member of the reactionary party 
of the aristocracy, whose aim it is to maintain 
■ their own class privileges. Also attnb, 
Bismarck is by mstinct a J. 1E91. 

Junket (d327‘qket), sb. ME. [app. a. ONF. 
'^jjnket, jonqiiei, or jonqueite. rush-basket, f. 
jjnc rush.] i . A basket (orig. made of rushes) ; 
esp. for carrying or catching fish. Now dial. 
3. A cream-oheese or the like (orig. made in a 
rush-basket or served on a rush-mat) ; now, a 
dish consisting of curds sweetened and fla- 
voured, served with a layer of scalded cream 
on the top 1460. ts. Any dainty sweetmeat, 
cake, or confection ; a kickshaw -1764. 4. A 

feast or banquet; (now onlyin U.S.), an 
outing at which eating and drinking are 
prominent ; a picnic-party 1530. 

z. Alilke, crayme, and cruddes, and eke the loncate, 
pey close a manne.s stomak .perfore ete hard chese 
aftir 1460. 4. With these junkets and feasts they 

joyned the celebration of the Lords Supper Vines. 
Jiioket (d3Z7*gket), v. 1555. [f. prec. sb.] 
I. zntr. To hold a banquet or feast ; to make 
merry with good cheer; also (chiefly U.S.) to 
go on a pleasure excursion. 3. trans. To 
entertain, feast. H. Walpole. 

X. The Chancellor had intended to go junketting on 
the Rhine Gkevilue. Hence Jtfhketer, one who 
junkets ; one who takes part in a junketing. Ju*nket* 
ing vbl. sb. feasting, merrymaking ; also, picnicking ; 
with a and pi. A feast, picnic, etc. f Ju.*nketry, a 
sweetmeat 1599. 

Juno 1606. [L. Juno, in L. 

mythology the wife of Jupiter ; the goddess of 
marriage and childbirth.] i. A w'oman re- 
sembling the goddess Juno, e. g. in stately 
beauty, in jealousy, etc. 3. Astrm, Name 
of the third of the asteroids 1834, 

J. His be yon J. of majestic size Pope. Hence 
Juno,e*_sqtie, a. rKembling J. in stately beauty. 
Juno'nian a, pertaining to J. 

Junta (d527*nta). 1623. [a. Sp. (and Pg.) 
junta : — L. juncta, fern. pass. pple. of jungere 
to join, in Rom. used as a sb,] i. With refer- 
ence to Spain or Italy : A deliberative or ad- 
ministrative council or committee. 3. gen, =s 
Junto i. 1714. 

Junto (d52?*nt^). Also tjuncto. 1641. 
[Erron. form of JUNTA, by assim. to Sp. sbs. 
in o (cf. -ADO 2).] I. A body of men who have 
combined for a common purpose, esp. a 
political purpose; a clique, faction, or cabal ; 
a club or coterie. *('3. = Junta 1. -1747. 

1. _The Juncto [the Rump] at Westminster have., 
received more Money in one year than all the Kings 
of England i68a As. .lately settled in a j. of the sex 
Addison. 

Jupard(y(e, jupart(ye : see Jeopard, -y. 
Jupe (dgi^, Fr. 5wp). Now only Sc. and 
n. dial, or as Fr. ME. [a. F.jupe, a. Arab. 
juhiaJi, jiliah JUBBAH.] fi. A loose jacket, 
kirtle, or tunic worn by men -1837. ». Sc. A 

woman's jacket, kirtle, or bodice. Also pi. a 
kind of stays. 1810. iJg. [from mod.Fr.] A 
woman’s skirt 1825. 

Jupiter (dg^’pitoj). ME. [a. Xj. Jupiter^ 
Juppiter : see JovE.] i. The supreme deity 
of the ancient Romans, corresponding to the 
Greek Zeus ; the ruler of gods and men, and 
the god of the heavens, whose weapon was 
the thunderbolt. Also in exclams., e.g. by 
Jupiter. 3. Astron. The largest of the planets 
in the solar system, revolving in an orbit lying 
between those of Mars and Saturn ME. tb. 
Alch. The metal tin -1758. tc. Her. Name 
for the tincture Azure in blazoning by the 
names of heavenly bodies -1766. 3. In names 

of plants, as Jnpxter^s staff, Mullein, Verbascum 
ThapsuSi frorn its tall upright stem 1664. 

I. [Adam] Smil’d - .as J, On Juno smiles Milt. 

Jupiter's beard. 1567. [tr, L. Barba 
JovisP\ A name for various plants. 

a. Anthyllrs Barba^fovis, the Silverhush, a S. 
European evergreen leguminous shrub, Having leaves 
covered with silvery down. b. The common house- 
leek, Semperinvum teciorvm. C. ffydnwn Barba, 
Jovts, a hymenomycetous fungus with a white fibrous 
rnargin. 


esp. one worn by knights under the hauberk ; 
later, a sleeveless surcoat worn outside the 
armour. Ohs. exc. Hist. fs. A short kirtle 
worn by women -1595. !l3. A woman’s skirt 

Jural (d^iiaTal), a. 1635. U- Ij. jtir-, jus 
law, right + -AL.] i. Of or relating to law or 
its administration. 2. Moral Philos. Of or 
pertaining to nghts and obligations 18 . . 

2. By the adjective j. we shall denote that which 
has reference to the doctrine of rights and obligations 
Wkewell. Hence Ju’rally adv. 

Juxament (d^iia'rament). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1575. [ad. L. (post-cl.) jurmnetitum ; see 
-MENT.] ^An oath. 

Jurassic (dgurze’sik), a. 1833. [ad. F. 
Jurassique, fi Jura, after Liasstc, Triassicl] 
Geol. Of or pertaining to the Jura mountains : 
applied to formations belonging to the period 
between the Triassic and the Cretaceous, 
characterized by the prevalence of oolitic lime- 
stone, of which the Jura mountains between 
France and Switzerland are chiefly formed. 
Jurat 1 (dgusT^t, F. gz^ra). late ME. [ad. 
med.L. juratus, lit. 'sworn man', sb. use of 
pa. pple. of pir are to swear.] i. One who has 
taken an oath ; spec, one sw'ora to give informa- 
tion about the crimes committed in^ his neigh- 
bourhood, and to assist the administration of 
justice. Ohs. exc. Hist. 1450. 3. A municipal 

officer (esp. of the Cinque Ports) holding a 
position similar to that of an alderman 1464. 
3. In the Channel Islands, one of a body of 
magistrates, chosen for life, who with the 
Bailiff form the Royal Court for administration 
of justice 1537. 4. With reference to France, 

etc. : a, [== F. jura{\ A municipal magistrate 
in certain towns 1432. b. A member of a 
company or corporation, sworn to see that 
nothing is done against its statutes 1714. 
Jurat 2 (dgua’r^t). 1796. [aA.'h. juratum 
that which is sworn.] Law. A memorandum 
as to when, where, and before whom an affi- 
davit is sworn. 

Juratory (d^u^Tatari), a. 1553. [ad. late 
juratorius oor&sme^ by oath; see JURAT ^ 
and -CRY.] Of or pertaining to an oath or 
oaths ; expressed or contained in an oath. 
Freed from, his j. obligation 1647. 

juridde, -al (dguri-dik, -al), a* 1502. [ad. 
h. juridicus, -AL.] 1. Of or pertaining to 

law or legal proceedings ; occas. = legal. q. 
Assumed by law to exist ; juristic 1892. 

I. Judges or juridical writers Sir C. Bowen, a. A 
Bill.. extending to juridical persons, that is, duly 
registered corporations or^ partnerships [etc] 1900. 
Hence Juii'dically adv, in a juridical manner. 

Jurisconsult (djua-risik^nsz?*!!). 1605. [ad. 

'L. jurisconsulius, f. juris, gen. of jus con- 

stiltus skilled.] One learned in law, esp. in 
civil or international law ; a jurist ; a master of 
jurisprudence. 

Jurisdiction ^dguarisdi'kjan). ME. [orig. 
a. OF, rare-, jun-, jurdiction, -dicion (F. juri- 
diction), ad. L. jurisdicHonetn, f, juris {jus) + 
diciio declaration.^ i. Administration of jus- 
tice ; exercise of judicial authority, or of the 
functions of a ju%e or legal tribunal; legal 
authority or power, s. Power or authority in 
general ; administration, rule, control ME. 
3, The range of judicial or administrative 
power ; the territory over which such power 
extends. Also fig. ME, 4, A judicial organi- 
zation; a judicature; a court, or series of 
courts, of justice 1765. 

I. To declare the Law, which is not Judgment, but 
J. Hobbes, a. To live exempt From Heav’n’s high 
Milt, P.L. ii. 319, 3. Basil’s care of the churches 
extended far beyond the limits of his own j. J, H. 
Newman. 4. The abolition of bereditary jurisdictions 
Lecky. Hence Jurisdrctional a, 

Jurisdictive (dguarisdrktiv), dz. rare. 1640 
[f. jurisdiction, after administrative, etc., but 
irreg.] Of or pertaining to jurisdiction, 

Jurispjradence (dgQorisiprw'deas). 1628* 
[ad. L. jurisprudentia (also frudeniia juris), 
perh. through Fr.]^ i. a. Knowledge of or skill 
in law, b. The science which treats of human 
laws (written or unwritten) in general; the 
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JURISPRUDENT 

philosophy of law 1756- a- ^ system or body 
of law 1656. . ^ T • 

1. b. The domain of Comparative J., of wmch 
English Law forms a small province 1861. 2. The 

history of our medical j. Macaulay. v t? 

Jtlrispni'dent, sb. and a, 1628. [a. oos. r . 
jurisprudent^ from jurisprudence : zL prudence, 
prudent , 1 1. sb. One versed in, or treating of, 
jurisprudence ; a jurist. 2. adj. Versed or 
skilled in jurisprudence 1737. 

Jurisprudential (-de*njal), a. 1651. [i. 

L. jurisprudcntia -f -AL..^ Of or pertaining to 
jurisprudence; rarely of persons: JURISPRU- 
DENT 2. Hence Jurispmde’ntially adv. in. 
relation to jurisprudence. _ , 

Jurist (d3a8*rist). 1456. . Jtiriste, ad. 

med.L. jurist a, {.jus, yV^fr-law, right ; see -1ST. j 

1. One who practises in law ; a lawyer (now 

U,S.), 2. One versed in the science of law ; a 

legal writer 1626. 3* student of law, or one 

who takes a degree in law 1691. _ 

2. This is not to be measured by the principles of 
jurists Bacont. Hence Juri'stic, -al /r. of or pertain* 
mg to a j., or to the subject or study of law; legal; 
created by law. Juri stically adv, in relation to law. 

Juror (dguarai). ME. [a. AF. jurour ~ 
OF. jureor (later jureur) : — L. juratorem, f. 
jurare to swear.] i. A member of a jury ; a 
juryman. f 2. One who brings false witness 

or a false presentment ; a slanderer ; an op- 
pressor ; a covetous man -1550, 3 * 9 ^® ^ 

body of persons appointed to award prizes in a 
competition 1851. 4. One who takes or has 

taken an oath ; one who swears allegiance to 
some body or cause. (Cf. Non-JUROR.) 1592* 

X. The false verdict of jurors, whether occasioned 
by embracery or not, was antiently considered as 
criminal Blackstone. z. Sclaunderers, lyers, and 
iurours of the syse Barclay. 

Jury (djQs'ri). ME. [a. , juree,^ jure — 

OF. jurie oath, juridical inquiry, inquest ; med. 

L. jurata, sb. from fem. pa. pple. of jurai-e to 
swear (see -ade suffix).] 

1. A company of men sworn to render a 
* verdict ' or true answer upon some question 
or questions officially submitted to them ; now, 
usually upon evidence delivered to them touch- 
ing the issue ; but orig. usually upon facts or 
matters within their own knowledge. 

In England, juries in all criminal trials, Jn civil 
trials in the superior courts, and in writs of inquiry, 
consist of 12 men, who must be unanimous in their 
verdict. In Scotland, the number of the jury in a 
criminal trial is 15, and the verdict of a majority is 
accepted; in a civil trial the number is 12, and their 
verdict must be unanimous. 

Coroner's jury^ : see Coroner and Inquest. Grand 
j. : a jury of inquiry, accusation, or presentment, 
consisting of from 12 to 23 *good and lawful men of a 
county', who are returned by the sheriff to every 
session of the peace, and of the assizes, to receive and 
inquire into indictments, before these are submitted 
to a trial jury, and to perform such other duties as 
may be committed to them. Grand juries were abo- 
lished by the Administration of Justice Act 1933 exc. 
for certain indictments in London and Middlesex. 
They have been done away with in many states of 
U.S.A. Petty jury or trial jury', a jury which tries 
the final issue of fact in civil or criminal proceedings. 
Special jury : a jury consisting of persons on the 
jurors’ book who are of a certain station or occupy 
premises of a certain rateable value. 

n. transf, i. Applied to the body of Dicasts 
(piKaffrat) of ancient Athens, or the judices of 
ancient Rome 1856. 2. A body of persons se- 

lected to award prizes in an exhibition or com- 
petition 1851. t3. A dozen ”1650. 

Jury-, Jury a. {Naut ,) : see Jury-mast. 
Juryman (dsuBTim^n). 1579. A man 
serving on a jury ; a member of a jury. 
Ju-ry-ma:st. 1616. [?] I. A tem- 
porary mast put up in place of one that has 
been broken or carried away, b. h'ansf. An | 
apparatus used in Pott’s disease, to keep the 
spinal column straight, and prevent lateral 
curvature 1883. 2. Hence jury" is used in 

comb, to designate other parts of a ship con- 
trived for temporary use, as j.-rig, etc. ; and 
joc. of other things, as j.-leg, a wooden leg 1666. 
b. Hence Jury temporary, makeshift 1821. 

2. b. I have.. some j, chairs and tables Byron. 

Jussive (d3»*siv), a, 1846. [f. 'L.juss-., 

jubere to command ; see -IVE.] Grammar. 
Expressing a command or order ; as forms of 
the verb. 
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Just, joust (dgz^st, d3«st, d^aust), sb. ^ ME, 
[a. OF. juste, joste, jouste, F, jouie, f. jusier, 
etc. J UST zf.'j A combat in which two knights 
or men-at-arms on horseback encountered each 
other with lances ; spec, a combat of this kind 
for exercise or sport ; a tilt. Usu. in pi. justs, 
jousts (formerly construed as sing.), a series of 
these ; a tournament. 

For knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt 
Spenser, 

Just (dg^st), a. ME. [a- F. juste, or ad.L. 
Justus, f. jus right, law, justice.] i. That does 
what is morally right, righteous. Now chiefly 
a Biblical archaism. 2. Upright and impartial 
I in one’s dealings ; equitable ME. tb. Faithful. 
Const, of, to. -1809. 3. a. Consonant with the 
* principles of moral right ; equitable ; fair. Of 
rewards, punishments, etc. : Merited. ME. 
b. Constituted by law or by equity, lawful, 
rightful ; '{'legally valid ME. 4. Well-founded 
ME. 5. Conformable to the standard ; right ; 
proper; correct ME. h.Jidus, in just interval, 
etc. : Harmonically pure ; sounding perfectly 
in tune 18 n. 6. In accordance with reason, 
truth, or fact ; right ; true ; correct 1490. tb. 
Of a copy, cMculation, etc. : Exact, accurate 
-1798, f 7. Appropriate, suitable -1684. tS. 
Exact, as opp. to approximate. Also with 
defining word : = ' (the) exact . -1759* tb. 
Exact or uniform in operation, regular, even 
-1769. tg. Equal ; even, level -1725. t*io. 
That is such properly, fully, or in all respects ; 
complete in amount or character ; full ; proper, 
regular -1778. 

1. y. before (yoitk) God or, simply, 7. ; Righteous in 

the sight of God ; justified. Only the actions of the 
j. Smell sweet and blossom in the dust Shirley. 2. 
The Gods are iust Shaks. b. He was my Friend, 
faithfull, and iust to me Shaks. 3, a. J. vengeance 
1632. Is this fair, or reasonable, or j. to yourself? 
Dickens, b. His country's j. liberties 1849. 4. Alas 1 
my fears were j. 1796. S- If they ffynd [the weights] 
not lust; they breakethera 1588. 6. A j. picture of 

American public opinion Bryce. b. Like a j. map 
Swift. 7. Things to be done in tbeir j. Se^on 
Evelyn. 8. If thou tak’.st more Or lesse then a iust 
pound Shaks. 9. The destin’d victim to dis-part In 
sev'n j. portions Pope. 10, Before he come to j. 
yeares (/,<?. full age) 1588. 

Just, joust (dgr^st, dgfist, d^aust), v. ME- 
fa. OF. juster, josier, jouster : — late pop, L. 
juxtare ta approach, meet, f. jixta near to- 
gether. The historical Eng. sp. is just (cf. ad- 
just), but joust is now more frequent.] ti. 
mtr. To join battle, encounter, engage ; esp. 
to fight on horseback as a knight or man-at- 
arms -1667. a. spec. To engage in a just or 
tournament ; to tilt ME. 3*7^* ME. 

2. To lust and Turney for her loue Shaks. 3. 
Auster and Boreasjusting furiously Under hot Cancer 
Sylvester. 

Just (d^nst), adv. ME. [f. Just a . ; cf. 
advb. use of F. justed\ i. Exactly, precisely ; 
verily, actually ; closely : of place, time, man- 
ner, degree, number, sameness, etc. fa- In an 
exact or accurate manner ; with precision ; 
punctually ; correctly -1743* tS* In replies, 
etc. ; = * Exactly so^ ‘just so’, ‘right ’ -1698. 
4. absol. of time: Exactly at the moment 
spoken of ; precisely now (or then) 1667. 5. 

No more than; only, merely; barely. Often 
preceded by but or only, 1665. 6. No less 

than ; absolutely ; actually, positively; really; 
quite; simply. Chiefly Sc,, dial., and U,S, 
1726. b. As an emphatic expletive 1855, 

I. % at, in, over (etc.) tlie = at, in, over (etc.) the 
very. j, to ike, to the very, A parted eu’n iust 
betweene Twelue and One Shaks. I will do j. as 
you advise i8gr. Nor cut thou lesse nor more But 
iust a pound of flesh Shaks. *Tis iust the fashion 
Shaks. 3. A . Y . L . iii. ii. 281, ^ 4. His only child 
was j. dead 1818. 3. He can j. be said to live 

Chesterf. j. a line to say that all goes well Mrs. 
Carlyle. I will j. walk on Disraeli. 6, Isn’t it j. 
splendid? (mod. colloql), Phr. yusi now. a. At 
this exact moment b. But now} only a moment 
ago. c. Directly, presently. 

llJustaucorps (5«'st<?k5r). 1656. [F., f. 
juste close-fitting + au corps to the body.] A 
close-fitting garment: spec, a. A body-coat 
reaching to the knees, worn in the 17th and 
1 8th centuries, b. An outer garment worn by 
women in the 17th c, c. Sc. A jacket or waist- 
coat with sleeves. 

Jtister, jouster (d5»*st9i, dgw stai). ME. 


JUSTICIARY 

[a. AF. justour *= OF. jusieor, justeur, f. jusier 
J UST V . ; see -er 2 3.J One who justs ; a filter ; 
hence, antagonist. 

Justice (dgz^’stis), sb. OE. [a. OF.jnstise, 
dee {jostise), ad. Y. justitia, f. jusius ynst.'] 

L I. The quality of being (morally) just or 
righteous ; the principle of just dealing ; just 
conduct ; integrity, rectitude. (One of the four 
cardinal virtues.) ME. t2. T/ieol. Observance 
of the divine law ; righteousness ; the state of 
being ‘just before God' -1622. 3, = Just- 

ness 2, 3. 1588. 

I. Commutative, Distributive justice ; see these 
words. The path of j. was the path of wisdom 
Macaulay. 3. The j. of these observations 1885. 

n. 1. Exercise of authority or power in main- 
tenance of right ; vindication of right by assign- 
ment of reward or punishment ; requital of 
desert OE. 2. The administration of law, or 
the forms and processes attending it ; earlier, 
f Legal proceedings of any kind ME. tb. The 
persons administering the law ; a judicial 
assembly, court of justice -1654, f 3 * Infliction 
of punishment, legal vengeance on an offender ; 
esp. capital punishment ; execution -1788. 4. 

Personified, esp. in sense II. i. 1599. _ 

1. Phr. Poetical j . : the ideal justice in distribution 

of rewards and punishments supposed to befit a poem 
or the like. This rough j. of the world 1873. 2. 

Assassins, and all flyers from the hand Of J. Tenny- 
son. Phr. Jedtoood or Jeddari (= Jedburgh) 
trial after execution. So f Cupar j. Justices' j., the 
kind administered by petty magistrates, esp. when 
disproportionately severe. 3. Phr. To do j. on or 
upon (of), to punish, esp, by death. 4. You are right 
lustice, and you weigh this well : Therefore still 
beare the Ballance, and the Sword 2 Hen. IV, v, ii. 102. 

in. I. gen. A judicial officer ; a judge; a 
magistrate ME. 2. spec. In Great Britain and 
U.S. : A member of the judicature. a. A 
judge presiding over or belonging to one of the 
superior courts ; since 1875, a member of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature ME. _ b. A 
justice of the peace, or other inferior magistrate; 
esp. in pi. the justices 1586. 3. Justice of the 

Peace (ty. of peace), an inferior magistrate 
appointed to preserve the peace in a county, 
town, or other district, and discharge other 
local magisterial functions ME. 

a. a. Chief % or Lord Chief J., formerly, the 
title of the judges presiding over each of the courts of 
King’s Bench and of Common Pleas ; both offices are 
now merged under the title of Lord Chief J, of 
England. The judges of the Court of Appeal are 
called Lords Justices ; a judge of the High Court of 
Justice is called Mr. Justice. 

Phrase. To doj, to (a person or thing) ; a. to render 
(one) what is his due, or vindicate his just claims; 
hence, To treat (a subject or thing) in a manner 
showing due appreciation. To do oneself j,, to do 
something in a manner worthy of one’s abilities, fb. 
To pledge in drinking ( 0 th. n. iiL 90). 

Comb. : j.-eyre (-air) ; see Eyre; -seat, seat of j., 
judgement-seat. 

Justice (d527*stis), v. ME. [a. KF.justicer 
s= OF. justicier. ad. med.L. justitiare to exer- 
cise justice over, f. justitiaf) ti- trans. To 
administer justice to ; to rule, govern “I481. 
t2. To try in a court of law ; to bring to trial ; 
to punish judicially ^1732. 3. intr. To ad- 

minister justice (as a justice of the peace) 1606. 
Justicer (dgo’stisor). ME. [prob. orig. AF: 
form of OF. med.L. jusiitiarius \ but 

commonly used as agent-noun from JUSTICE 
z/.] I. One who maintains or executes justice 
[arch.). 2. An administrator of justice ; fa- 
ruler or governor ; a judge, magistrate [arch) 
1481. tb. transf. A judge, critic -1615. 3 * 

spec. = Justice III. 2. 1535. 

2. b. If some severe Censor and precise lusticer 
blame this act Holland. 

Justicestiip (d^r»’stisifip). 1542. [f. Jus- 
tice sb. + -SHIP.] The office or dignity of a 
justice. 

Justiciable (da;z?strJiabT), a. 1656. [a. 

AF. and OF. (F.) justiciable, f. jusHcier to 
Justice.] Liable to be tried in a court of 
justice ; subject to jurisdiction. Hence Justi- 
ciabi-lity. 

Justiciar (d52?sti*Jia.i). 1485, [ad. med.L^ 
jusHUarius ; cf. next,] i. = JUSTICIARY sb.^ 
I, 1579. 2, = Justice III. 2 a. Ohs. exc 

Hist, 1485, Z^gen. = JUSTICER I, 2. 1623. 
Justiciary (d3Z?sti-Jidri), sb>- 1533. [ad. 
justitiarius, •ciarius judge, f. justitia ; 


6 (Ger. Koln). # (Fr. jxw). 3 (Ger. M«ller). «(Fr. d«ne). efcwrl). e (e.) (thffe). e (T) (reia). | (Fr. foire). 3 (feV, fem, wtA). 



K 


see-4Ry^ B. I.] I. Eng. Hist, The cmef to declare free from the penalty of sin on the Juvenescent (dgiiv&e’s&t), a. 1821. [ad. 
political and jadidal officer under the Kormaa ground of Christ’s righteousness, or to make L. juvmescentem, juienescere.'] Becoming 
and early Plantagenet kings, acting as regent inherently righteous by the infusion of grace, young or } outhful. So Juvene*scence, the 
in the Mug’s absence; more fullv, Chief J. Also ME. 5. To corroborate, prove, state of becoming young or youthful 1800. 
1700. a. = Justice III. 2 a. Justiciar 2. verify ME. fb. To affirm, aver -1781. 6. To Juvenile (d^^rvihsil). 1625. [ad. 

Ois exc. 1761. 3. = Tusticer I, c. show or maintain the justice or reasonableness -jenihs, L juvenis 2.\o-mg^tTS0Ti~\ 


1700. 2. = Justice III. 2 a. Justiciar 2. verify Mis. tb. 10 amrm, aver -1781. 6. io 

Ohs. exc. Htsi. 1761. 3. =Justicer i, c. show or maintain the justice or reasonableness 

is; 4.8. 4. Used to designate various foreign of; to defend as right or proper 1560. b. To 


officers of state ; = F. justicier, Sp. jtisiiciero, famish adequate grounds for, warrant 165S. 
It. sindaco, eta 1763. ts- Tkeol. One who fa To render lawdul -1725. 7. Law. inir. and 

holds that man can of himself attain to right- trans. a. To show adequate grounds for (that 
eousness -1716. W’hich one is charged) 1529. b. To j. 

4, The j. of ^agon, a name dreadful to royal ears {’\oncsd/) as bail, to /. bail : to show’ by oath, 
GmsoN. _ . ^ ^ a person furnishing bail, that after the pay- 

1473- meat of his debts he is of adequate pecuniary 


Justiciary (d5Z7sti*jlari),^ sb.^ So. 1473- meat of his debts he is of adequate pecutiiary 
[ad. med.L. justuiaria, -czaria, f. jasUtia', ability, tS. To approve of ; to ratify -1729. 
see -ARY^ B, 3.] The jurisdiction of a justi- g. To make exact; to fit or arrange exactly, 
ciar. , . , Xow only techn. ; esp. [Type-founding, To 

Hi^h Court of y, the supreme criminal tribunal of adjust a ' strike * or ‘ drive *, so as to form a 
Scotland.^ o r j correct matrix ; To adjust types to- 

Justiciary (dgz^sti'Jian), a. 15^1* ^ [a ^ gather, so that they vviU exactly fill up the 


tS. To approve of ; to ratify -1729. 


ableness -jenihs, f. juvenis a young person.] 

b. To adj, I. Young, youthful. 2. Belonging to 

nt 165S. or charactenstic of youth 1661. 
intr* SLtid x. Half a dozen j. messengers 3 £52. a Dressed in 
for (that a very j. manner Dickens. Hence Ju’veniledy 
b. To j. adv., -ness. 

by oath, B. sb. A young person; a youth 1733 1 
the pay- booksellers’ language, a children’s book, 
-^nriiarv Some bashful j. Loncf. 

fy-i72Q^ II Juvenilia (d^Kvfniiia). 1622. [L. neut. 

exactly. P^* juvenilis (see prec.).] Achievements 
’W] To '^orks of a person's youth. 

> ?OTO a Jnve^ty (dgavitirllti). 1623. [ad. L. 
types to~ juvenilitas, f. juvenilis JUVENILE ; see -ITY.] 


Scotland.^ . p , correct matrix ; To adjust types to- juvemliias, t. jm’ENiLE , see 

Justiaary (dgz^strjian), «. 1581. ^ [ad^ geih^r, so that they will exactly fill up the i. Juvenile condition; youthfulness; youthful 

med. or mod. L. justitiarius, F. justiczaire.j lorme; to space out the line of tvpe in the manner, quality, character, or vigour. 2, 


1. Pertaining to or connected with the ad- 
ministration of justice or the office of a justice, 
ta. Theol, Self-righteous ; see Justiciary sbP- 
5- -'663- . . , , , 


11 Justicies (d^PStuflirz). 1534. [med.L.5 2nd 4._ The innocent and righteous sky thou not : for I 
pers. sing. pres. subj. ci jusiiciare to JUSTICE.] ^ 9 ^ iostifie the wicked xxiE 7. 5 The 

La,. A=^it. no^]aboLhed,_ dirked to a 


composing-stick properly ; also intr. of type 

1551- 

*. J ustified in the Grassmarket Scott. 3. lustifie 
not thy self before God Coverdale Ecclus. vii. 5. 


also of type Juveniles collectively 1823. 3. 75/. Ju- 

venile characteristics, acts, or ideas 1661. 
t Scott. 3. lustifie x. The Sallies of J. Foote. 3. Juvenilities un- 
RDALE Ecclus. vii. 5. becoming the character of old age 1706. 
sky thou not : for I Juwise, -ys(e, var. JuiSE, judgement. 

d.yxxd.j. 5 .The Jxixta- (d?2?ksta), repr. L.juxta adv. 

led bv the exoerience ^ ^ -lU T,. J ^ » - 


L«, aVL no. abo^lished directed to a SSlT&r -dppp. < ne^. by the side of. accormng to ■ ; 

sheriff, empowering him to hold plea of debt Providence, And justifie the wayes of God to as in j .-ampuTlary a., situated by the side ot 

in his county court for sums exceeding forty men Milt. F. X. 1. 26. b. This very necessity had., an ampulla; -spi-nal a., situated by the side 
shillings; so called from the opening words. iustified the Act 1658. c. Till., public nuptials j. the of the (or a) spine; -ta'bular a. [Rom. Law), 

Jiistidbag (d^EJ’stisig), vbl. sh, 1606. [f. Pope. according to a testament or written document. 

Justice T/. -b - ingL] The administration of Jiistle, var, of JOSTLE z^. Juxtapose (d227kstapdu’z), v. 1851. [a. 

justice. Chiefly zr/frz^., esp. in j.-room, e, g, in Ji^tly (d327*stli), adv. ME. [f. JusT a. -f mod.F. juxiaposer, f. L. juxi a -f F. foser', see 
the house of a justice of the peace. In a just manner ; righteously [arch .) ; Compose t.] trans. To place in juxtaposition. 

Justice, -coat, -core, ff. Justaucorps. rightfully, rightly ; deservedly ME. ; properly So Juxtapo'sit z'. [rare) 16S1. 


bride Pope. 

Justle, var, of Jostle v. 

Justly (d327*stli), adv. ME. [f. Just a. 
-LY^.] In a just manner ; righteously [arch, 


according to a testament or written document. 
Juxtapose (d227kstapdu-z), v. 1851. [a. 
mod.F. pixtaposer, f. L. juxia -f F. foser', see 
Compose t.] trans. To place in juxtaposition. 


Justifiable (d^rr’stifaiiab’l), i 


rightfully, rightly ; deservedly ME. ; properly So Juxtapo'sit v. [rare) 16S1 


Pn I ME.; exactly, accurately (now dial.) ME. 


F f.>«^A>rtoJusTi^.] ti- = Justiciable 


to be just 1561. fb. Of an assertion, etc. : 
Capable of being made good -1651. ts- 
Fitted to justify a claim or the like 1755. 

2 Jusiifiable homicide : see Homicide sb.^ ^ Etnl- 

S ation from one's own land seems hardly j. 1859 . 

ence Jmstifiabi'lity, Ju'stifiableuess, the 
quality of being j. Ju'Stifiably adu^ 
Justification (d 527 :stifikFi*j 3 n). ME, [ad. 


V* * -NESS .] The quality of being just : = J ustice 
' in its non-leg^ senses, fi. Righteousness ; 

uprightness -1726. 2. Rightfulness ; fairness ; 

j-g* validity, soundness 1559. 3. Conformity to 

the truth or to a standard ; correctness ; propriety ; 
texactness 1666. 


Juxtaposition kstap<?zi'j3n). 1665. 
[a. F., f. L. juxia -f E , position,') The action 
of placing two or more things close together or 
side by side ; the condition of being so placed. 

Allah is great, no doubt, and J. his prophet Clough. 

Jymold, var. of GiMMALED. 

Jynx (dgiqks). PL jynges (dgi'ndgfz). 
1649, [a. modiL, jynx, ~ L. fywx, a, 

Gr. tuy£, pi. iU77€s the wryneck, a bird made 


late L. justificationem, perh. through Fr.] perception to deal with f^ts M. Arnold. 
fi. Administration of the law ; execution of J^t (d^z^t), sb.^ Obs, or dial. 1553- 
sentence; capital punishment -1480. ta. An JUTz/.^] A push, thrust, or shove against a 
ordinance ; an ordained form -1609. 3- The resisting body ; the shock of collision, 

action of justifying or showing something to be Jut (d^vt), sb.^ 1709- [y^-r. of Jet I. 

just, right, or proper ; vindication of oneself or A jutting out ; that which juts ; a projection or 
another; exculpation; fverification. b. That protruding point 1786. fa. —J et sb.^ 3. 
which justifies ; an apology, a defence. 1494. Congreve. 


a. The j. of a title Knox, of a cause 1759. 3. J. of use of in witchcrait.] i. A bird, the wryneck 

erceptlon to deal with facts M. Arnold. [jjy^sc or lynx iorquilla ) ; also called ywix. 

Jut (d^z^t), Obs. or dial. 1553. transf. A charm or spell. Urquhart. 


K (k<^)j the eleventh letter of the alphabet in 
English, was an original letter of the Roman 


4. Theol. The action whereby man is justified, Jut (d^z^t), v?- Ohs. or dial. 1548. [app. (k-ri), the eleventh letter of the alphabet in 
or freed from the penalty of sin, and accounted onomatopoeic.] ti* intr. To strike, knock, English, was an original letter of the Roman 
or made righteous by God ; the fact or con- or push against something -1628. 2. titans, alphabet, taken from the Greek Kappa K, 

didon of being so justified 1526. 5. Law. The To push, thrust, shove, jolt ; to knock against originally y^, from Phoenician and general 

showing in court that one had sufficient reason something X565. Semitic Kaph >1. Its sound in Greek and 

fordoing that which he is called to answer; x. One that would faine run an cuen path., and iutt Latin was, as in English, that of the back 
the ground for such a plea 1483. b. The justi- against no man Earle. voiceless stop consonant, or guttural te^iuis. 

fyingofbail: see J ustify 7 b. 6. The action Jut (d5nt), 1565. [var. of Jet zi. 2] But at an early period of Latin orthography, 

of adjusting or arranging exactly, esp. in Type- intr. To project or protrude. Often with out the letter C (orig. repr. Gr. Gamma) was em- 
foundingsud Printing 167Z. or forth. tb. transf. To encroach upon 1623. ployed for the k sound, and the letter K fell 

3. Nothing can with reason be urged in j. of revenge Jutel (dxuC). iiaS [ad. Bengali into disuse, except in a few archaic Spellings. 

BoTLEit. . 4- Th. plain Scriptural notion of j. is par- i " L. " - ^ In Old English. K is merely a supplemental 


something 1565. Semitic Ka^h Its sound in Greek and 

X, One that would faine run an cuen path.. and iutt Latin was, as in English, that of the back 
against no man Earle. voiceless stop consonant, or guttural te^iuis. 

Jut (d5nt), Z1.2 1565. [var. of Jet zi. 2] But at an early period of Latin orthography, 
intr. To project or protrude. Often with out the letter C (orig. repr. Gr. Gamma) was em- 
ox forth, tb. transf. To encroach upon 1623. ployed for the k sound, and the letter K fell 


don, the forgiveness of sins W^ley. 5. If you have 
any thing of J., plead Not guilty i66a 
Jtistificative (d^z^'stifik^itiv), a. 1611. [f. 


■J. of revenge Jute^ (d5«t). 1 746. [ad. Bengali jhdtp, 
''if jhuio : — Skr. jut a, var. of jatd braid of hair.] 

Ai you nave ■'rr.r* u 


into disuse, except in a few archaic spellings. 
In Old English, K is merely a supplemental 


late L. justificaU, justijicare + -IVE.] Serving imported chiefly from Bengal, and used in 

• P ^ J r\\ friunr^v naorrnner nr\rni 


The fibre from the bark of the plants Corchorus symbol occasionally used instead of C for the 
capsularis and C. olitorius (N.O. Tiliacex), guttural sound. But after the Conquest, in 


to justify ; justificatory. 

Justificatory (d52?'stifik^itari), a. 1579. [f- 

late L. jusiificat-, justijicare + -ORY.] Tend- 
ing to justify ; serving or intended to support a 
statement. 


imported chiefly from Bengal, and used in the accordance with the Norman usage, C was re- 
making of gunny, canvas, bagging, cordage, t^-ined for the guttural only before a, 0, u, I, r, 
etc, b. The plant itself, or any plant of the ^ was substituted for the same sound be- 


same genus. Also attrih. ' i^re e, i, 7, and (later) n. Hence, in native 

Jute2(d5«t). [IapI.7«/«,amod.render. words initial K now appears only before i, 
of Bseda's fui/and jlti, = Icel. Idtar f ® 5? 

people of Jntla/d.] In / One of the three 1 ff 


n (:-0E: cn-), where 
and ftdt, _ Icel. Idtar in Fno-licb 




A. One who or that which justifies • ....a . 4-U^.r ^wsw/ctcri, uriung vuwci iw^w-Aie, -o/eer/tfi , 

(see Ttrixirv . a. TyMouniL ..d “ ^^d^oSt "of ker ashort Vowel, rl is useLnstead of « ir 


[ashy twmhle)t or long vowel [makcy like, week ) ; 


Printing, a. A workman who 'justifies ’ ; 
wedge, etc. used in 'justifying’ 1771. 

I. Faith is the sole j. J. H. Newman. 


occupied parts of Kent and Hampshire. j 
tJutty, sh. late ME. [var. of Jetty sh.y a. 
F. jetie. The 2^ for e as in Jut vf] 1, sss 


Justify (dac-stifai), V. ME. [a. 'F.jusii/ier, Jettt rA r -1804. 3. = jErry jA 2. -1703. 
ad. late (chiefly eecL) L. justijicare, i. Justus *• - L 


hk, but the unstressed suffix, formerly -ick 
[musick), is now -ic, though, when a suffix in 
e or i follows, h reappears [traffic, trafficker, 
trafficking). 

The native K words, being thus confined to 


aa. late (cmet^ eccl.) L. justijicare, f. jiistus % *. v*. u. The native K words, being thus confined to 

Just; see -FY.J ti. To administer jus- J titty (aa;z7*ti), w. Obs. ox arch. ME. [Re- Ke-, Ki-, Kn-, are few. But many foreign 
tice to ; to try as a judge ; to have jurisdiction lated to prec. sb.] i. intr. To project, jut words of recent adoption, instead of being spelt 

over, rule, control ; to treat justly. b. absoL ta. trans. To project beyond, over- with C before a, o, u, I, r, h, now take K in 

To judge. -1620. i'2, trans. To execute justice l^ang, Shaks. 73. « Jet v, 2. 1611. these positions ; and in words from Greek also, 

upon; to sentence; to punish, esp. (.S<;.) to i'Jtl'Venal. 1588. {pd.'L,, Juvenalis yu~ many prefer to retain K, instead of latinizing it 

execute -i860. 3, To show to be just or in the venilis), f. juvenis a young person.] i. adj. to C. In a very few words (not of English 

right; to vindicate a charge) ME. 4, Juvenile -1821. a. sb. A youth; a juvenile formation), K represents Gr. x» 

To absolve, acquit, exculp ate ; spec, in Theol., -1664. words in kilo-, as kilogramme, etc. 


se(mtfn). a (pzzss). au (lo«dV » (c«t> ^ (Fr. cWf). o (ev«). oi (/, 


9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 fwh^it). p (get). 


KA. 


1077 . 


KAOLIN 


L The letter. PI. ^s, K’s, ks, k’s. (Now pro- 
nounced (k/i); formerly {ki} was also current.) 

II. In serial order K Is the nth or loth member, 
according as J is or is not reckoned as a member. _ 

III. In Ckem, K is the symbol for Potassium 
(mod.L. Kalium). In Meteo?oL K = cumulus. In 
Assaying, etc. K = carat. In Asiron. k designates 
Gauss’s Constant, the square of which is a measure 
of the mass of the sun. 

IV. Abbreviations, a. K. = Kaie^ Kathernne^ 
Kenneth, etc. h. = King : formerly used alone ; 
now usu. in comb., as K.B., Kang’s Bench; K.C., 
King’s Counsel, King’s College, c. = Knight (stand- 
ing alone Kt.); in K.B., Knight Bachelor; K.B.E., 
Knight (Commander of the Order of the) British Em- 
pire ; K.C B., Knight Commander of the Bath ; 
K.C.S,L, Knight Commander of the Star pf India; 
K.G., Knight of the Garter ; K.C.M G., Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George ; 
K.P., Knight of the Order of St. Patrick ; K.T., Knight 
of the Order of the Thistle ; etc. d. Eieciro-J>kysioL 

Kathode (also ka.\ Kaihodic, e. kg. = kilo- 
gramme ; km. = kilometre. 

Ka-, frequent var. of Ca-, in ME., and in 
mod. representation of alien words ; e.g. kaaba, 
kadi, kaffeine, etc. 

IjKaama (ka*ma). Also caama, kama, 
khama (kgama). 1824. [Hottentot name.] 
The hartebeest, a S. Afr. antelope. 
llKabassou (kab£e*s2^). 1774. [F. (Enffon), 
a. Galibi capagou,'\ An armadillo of the genus 
Xenurus. 

The K. with twelve bands Goldsm. 

Kabbala(li, -ism, -ize, var. Cabbala, etc. 
Kabob, var. of Cabob. 

Kad- : see also Cad-. 

IlKaddisbi (kse’dij). 1613. [Aram. qaddUh 
holy, holy one.] A portion of the daily ritual 
of the s^agogue, composed of thanksgiving ■ 
and praise, concluding with a prayer for uni- ■ 
versa! peace ; specially recited iso by orphan j 
mourners. 

IlKadi, kadee, vars. of Cadi. 

Kaffir (kse-fsi) ; prop. Kaibr (ka*fir). Also 
kaffer, kafifre ; and see Cafpre. 1801. [a. i 
Arab, id/r infidel.] i. = Caffre i, ‘in-i 
fidel Giaour 1814. a. == Caffre 2 . Also j 
attrib., and as the name of their language 1801. 
h. pL Stock Exck, The term for S. African 
mine shares. Also ait^-ib, 1889, 3. A native 

of Kafiristan in Asia 1854. 

Kafifle, kafle, vars, of Coffle, caravan. 
Kafila, var. of Cafila, caravan. 

11 Kaftan, var. of Caftan. 

11 Kagu (ka-g«). 1 86a. [Native name.] A 
grallatorial bird {Rhinochetus jubatus)^ of un- 
usual type, peculiar to New Caledonia, 
IlKahau (ka'hau). 1840. [Malay, so called 
from its cry.] The proboscis-monkey of Bor- 
neo {Nasalis larvatus). 

Kail, var. of Kale, colewort, broth. 
IlKaimakam (kaimaka*m). 1645. [Turkish 
qdimaqdm, ad. Arab, qdim maqdm one stand- 
ing in the place (of another).] In the Turkish 
Empire : A lieutenant, deputy; a lieutenant- 
colonel ; a deputy-governor ; spec, the deputy 
of the Grand Vizier, and governor of Constan- 
tinople. 

Kaiman, Kain : see Cayman, Cain. 
Kainite (kaimoit). 1868. [ad. Ger. kainit, 
f. Gr. tcaLvbs new+-iTE ; named with reference 
to its recent formation.] Min, Hydrous 
chlorosulphate of magnesium and potassium, 
found in Prussia and Galicia, largely used as a 
fertilizer. 

Kainozoic, var. Cainozoic {GeoL), 
Kairine (kai'rsin), 1883. [app. f. Gr. /cai- 
p 6 s proper time + -INE ®.] Chem. A chinoline 
compound, oxy-methyUquinoline tetrahydride, 
a strong antipyretic. 

Kaiser (kai'zsj). ME. [Ult. ad. L. Cxsar 
C.®SAR, whence (perh. through Gr. KcTcrap) 
the Teut. forms. OE. cdsere normally gave 
early ME. caser Kaser ; the usual ME. forms 
kaiser, keiser, were adopted afresh from other 
Teut. langs. The mod. form kaiser is directly 
adopted from German.] a. The Emperor; 
esp. The German Emperor (since 1871) ; cf. 
Emperor i and 2 . b. An emperor, as a ruler 
superior to kings ME. 

llKajawabi (kadga-wa., ka'd^&wS.). 1634. 

[Urdu (Pers.) kajdwah'^ also Pers. kajawah,] 
A camel-litter for women ; a kind of large pan- 


nier or wooden frame, a pair of which are 
carried by a camel. 

jlKaka (ka*ka). 1774- [Maori.] A New 
Zealand parrot of the genus Nestor, esp. N. 
meridionalis ; its gener^ colour is olive-brown, 
varied with red or yellow. 

JlKakapo (ka*kap^?). 1843. [Maori, f. kaka 
parrot + pa night.] The ground-parrot or 
owl-parrot of New Zealand, Sirigops habropti- 
lus, with green plumage, marked with dark- 
brown and yellow. 

IlKakaralli (kakarse-li). Also -ali. 1858. 
[Native name.] The wood and bark of Lecy- 
this Ollaria, a tree of British Guiana, the tim- 
ber of which is very durable in salt water. 
IlKakemono (ksekemiJu-iii?). 1890. [Japan- 
ese, f. kake~ to hang + mono thing.] A Japan- 
ese wall-picture, painted on silk or paper, and 
mounted on rollers. 

Kakistocracy (ksekistp-krasi). 1829, [f. 

Gr. KaKLGTos worst + -Kparia rule, after 
aristocracy,'] The government of a state by 
the worst citizens. 

Kako-, var. sp. of Caco-, repr. Gr. icaKo- 
bad, evil, favoured by many recent writers ; 
e.g. kakodaimon, kakogenesis, etc., and esp. 
kakodyl(e. See the words under C, 

IjKalan (kalam, k^-lan). 1861. [Native 
name.] The sea-otter of the Northern Pacific 
[Enhydris lutris). 

Kale, kail (k^l, Sc, kJl). ME. [Northern 
form of CoLE^ q. v.] i. A generic name for 
various edible plants of the genus Brassica ; 
cole, colewort, cabbage; spec, the variety vith 
wrinkled leaves not forming a compact bead 
[B, oleracea acephala), borecole. a. Broth in 
which Scotch kale or cabbage forms a principal 
ingredient ; hence Sc, Broth or soup made with 
various kinds of vegetables 1470. 

3. I will be back here to my kail (= dinner) against 
ane o’clock Scott, 

11 Kaleege, kalij (kalf dg, kadids). E, Ind, 
1864. [a. Hindi kalij (Yule).] An Asiatic 

pheasant of the genus Euplocamus or Gallo-' 
phasis, found in the Himalayan region. (Cor- 
ruptly college-pheasant,) 

Kaleidophone (kabi'd^^fijnn). 1837. [f. as 
next + Gr. epoiviy sound.] An instrument (in- 
vented by Wheatstone) for exhibiting the phe- 
nomena of sound-waves by means of a vibrat- 
ing rod or plate with a reflector at the end. 
Kaleidoscope (kabrddsk^up). 1817. [f. 

Gr. KaXhs beautiful + efSos form 4- -SCOPE. 
Named by its inventor, Sir David Brewster.] 
An optical instrument, consisting of from two 
to four reflecting surfaces placed in a tube, at 
one end of which is a small compartment con- 
taining pieces of coloured glass; on looking 
through the tube, numerous reflections of these 
are seen, producing brightly-coloured sym- 
metrical figures, which may be constantly 
altered by rotation of the instrument. Also 7?^. 
fig. This rainbow look'd like hope — Quite a celestial 
k. Byron. Hence Kaleidosco'pic, -al a. of or be- 
longing to the k. % exhibiting constantly changing, 
brightly coloured figures. 

Kalend, -ar, etc. : see Cal-. 

Ka*le-, kai-l-yard. Sc. 1574. [f. Kale + 
Yard.] i. A cabbage-garden, kitchen-garden, 
as commonly attached to a small cottage, s. 
Used with reference to a class of recent fiction, 
affecting to describe, with much use of the 
vernacular, common life in Scotland ; hence 
attrib, as Kailyard School, dialect, etc. 1895 
(W. H. Millar). Hence Kailyarder, -ism. ^ 
[The appellation is taken from the Scottish Jacobite 
song “There grows a bonnie brier bush in our kail- 
yard from which ‘Ian Maclaren* took the title of 
his book * Bcijide the Bonnie Brier Bush ' (X894).] 
Kali (kse-li, k^-li, kiX'bi). 1578, [Arab. 
qali ; see ALKALI.] I. = Alkali 2 . Also 
applied to Barilla (Salsola Soda), etc, ts. — 
Alkali i; hence, vegetable alkali, potash. 
(Latinized kalitim, whence the symbol K for 
potassium.) -1819. 

Hence Kallform (kae*lif|^im), a, having the appear- 
ance of Kali or Glasswort 1868. Kaligenous (k&Ii*- 
dslnas), a. Chetn, producing an alkali; said of metals 
that form alkalis with oxygen X854. 

tiKalmia (ksedmia). Also calmia. 1776. 
[mod.L. , f. Kalm, pupil of Linnaeus.] Bot, A 
genus of American evergreen shrubs, N.O. 


Ericacex, with showy flowers, including the 
American Laurel, K. latifoha. 
jjKalon {kB‘]pn). 1749. [Gr. naXov, adj. 

neut. The (morally) beautiful ; the ’summum 
bonum' ; often tokalon (rd KaXCv the beautiful). 
Ili^pa (ksripa). 1794. [Skr.] In Hindu 
cosmology : A great age of the world, a period 
of 4,320,000,000 years; a day of Brahma ; a 
thousand yugas. 

Kam, var. of Cam a. and adz/. 

Kama, var. of Kaama. 
jlKamala (kas*mala). 1820. [Skr.] A fine 
orange-coloured powder consisting of the 
glandular hairs from the fruit-capsules of an 
East Indian tree [Mallotus philippinensis), used 
for dyeing silks yellow, and as a vermifuge. 
Kame, kaim (k^m). 1862. north, and Sc. 
form of Comb sb. (q. v.), esp. in the sense of a 
steep and sharp hall ridge ; hence in Geol, an 
esker or osar. 

liKami (ka'mz). 1727. [Japanese, — ^ supe- 
rior, lord '.] 1. A title given to daimios and 

governors, = ' lord ’. 2, In the Shinto or 

native religion of Japan: A divinity, a god 
(used by missionaries, etc. as = God). 
jjKamicbi (ka*miji), 1834. [Brazilian, 
through F. kamicki (Buffon).] The homed 
screamer (Palamedea cortiuta), a bird of 
Guiana and the Amazon. 

Kampseen, Kamsin, vars. of Khamsin. 
Kamptulicon (ksemptiw lik^n). 1844. [f. 
Gr. Kaptnos flexible + ovXos thick + -ikCv 
neut. adj. sufiSx.] Floor-cloth composed of a 
mixture of india-mbber, gutta-percha, and 
cork, mounted on canvas. 

Kan; see Can, Khan. 

II Kanaka (ksemaka, in Australia improp. 
kanseka.). 1840. [Hawaiian = ‘man’.] 

A native of the South Sea Islands. Also ath ib, 
IjKancliil (kamtjil). 1820. [Malay.] The 
smallest known species of chevrotain {Tragulus 
Kanchil), found in Borneo, Java, and Malacca, 
Kand, var. of Cand, fluor-spar. 

Kangaroo (kaeggar^*). 1770. [Said by 
some to have been native Australian,] i. A 
marsupial mammal of the family Macropodidn, 
remarkable for its strong hind-quarters and 
leapmg-power. The species are natives of 
Australia, Tasmania, Papua, and some neigh- 
bouring isles ; the larger kinds being known as 
kangaroos., the smaller as wallabies. Also as 
collect, sing, a. With qualifying words, as 
Brush K. = Wallaby; Giant, Great (+Sooty) 
K., Macropus giganteus ] Haee-K. ; Rat-K. ; 
RockK. ; Tree K., an arboreal kangaroo (genus 
Dendrolagus). S- fig'» esp. joc, A native of Aus- 
tralia 1827. b. pi. In Stock Exchange slang ; 
West Australian mining shares; also, dealers 
in these shares 1896. c. Applied to a foim of 
Parliamentary closure by which some amend- 
ments are selected for discussion and others 
excluded 1913. 4. attrib, 1828. 

Combs. : k.-apple, the edible fruit of the Australian 
plants Solanum laciniatum and S.vescum ; also, the 
plants J -bear, the koolah ; -grass,^ a tall fodder- 
xass {Anthistiria australis), found in Australasia, 
duthern Asia, and Africa; -mouse, («) the Aus- 
tralian pouched mouse ; (i) a small American rodent 
of the genus Perognathus ; etc. 

Kangaroo-rat. 1788. A small Australian 
marsupial ; a rat-kangaroo, potoroo, bettong. 
IlKanoon (kan«*n). 1714. [a. Pers. or 
Arab, qdnun.] A species of dulcimer, harp, or 
sackbut, with fifty to sixty strings. 

Kant, obs. f. Cant and Cant ,* 
also an oblique arm of a pier. 

Kantian (kse*ntian). 1803. [f. Immanuel 
Kant, German philosopher (1724-1804).] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
Kant or his philosophy 1817. B. sb. One who 
holds the philosophical system of Kant. Hence 
Ka'utiauism ; so Kamtism, Kamtist, Kamtite 
(rare). 

Kanf^, obs. f. Cantref. 

Kaolin (ka*<flin, k^i'^in). 1727. [a. F., ad. 
Chinese kao~, kau-ling (f. kao high + ling hill), 
name of a mountain in North China whence 
first obtained.] A fine white clay produced by 
the decomposition of feldspar, used in the 
manufacture of porcelain ; first employed by 
the Chinese, but subseq, found in many places. 


o (Ger. Oln). S (Fr.p^w). ii (Ger. Mi^ller). U (Fr.dMiie). v (c«rl). e (e») (there), e (ei) (rem). ^(Fr. § (fzr, fern, e«rtb). 
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Hence Kaoli'iiic a. Kaolinite (ka*-, 

Min. a general name for those porcelain cia5,s_ of 
which kaolin is the t3,'pical variety 1S67. Kaolil^e 
r»va*-, kP’^lin&iz), v. trans, to convert into kaolm 1374, 
Kaoliiiiza*tioii. 

flElapelle (kape'le). 1838. [Ger. ad med.L. 
capella Chapel.] In Germany, a musical 
establishment consisting of a band or orcnestra, 
with or without a choir, such as used to be 
maintained at most of the German courts. 
Hence jj Kapellmeister (kape'lmsi'star), the 
leader or conductor of a kapelle or orchestra. 
jJ Kapok (ka-pf?k). Also capoc. 1750. 
[Malay kapoqS] A fine short-stapled cotton 
wool, known as silk cotton, surrounding the 
seeds of the tree Eriodendron anfraciziosnm \ 
used for stuffing cusiiions, etc. Also hMr&c, 
Kapp (kisp}. 1891. [f. Gisbert Kapp.^ a 
designer of dynamos; cf. Ampere, etc.] A 
workshop unit of magnetic lines of force, = 
6,000 times the centimetre-gramme-second 
unit. 

Karacttl: see Caracul. 
llKaragan (ka-ragan), 1800. [Tnrki, f. 
kara black.] A spedes of fox, Vulpes karagan, 
inhabiting Tartary. 

Karaite (keoTaioit). 1727. [f. Heb. q^ratm 
scripturalists + -ite ^. ] A member of a J ewish 
sect which rejects rabbinical tradition and 
bases Its tenets on a literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures. So KaTaism, KaTaitism, the 
reli^ous system of the Karaites. 

IlKaratas (kar 3 *tas). 1727. [?Carib.] A 
West Indian and South American plant \Bro- 
melia Karaias), allied to the pine-apple, and 
yielding a valuable fibre ; silk-grass, 
li Kar m a (kauma). 1828. [Skr. harma^ 
karman~j action, fate.] In Buddhism, the 
sum of a person’s actions in one of his succes- 
sive states of existence, regarded as determin- 
ing his fate in the next ; hence, necessary fate 
or destiny, following as effect from cause. 
Hence Ka’nnic a, 

Kannathian, Car- sb, 

(adjX 1819. [After Karmat, founder of the 
sect,] One of a sect of Mohammedans, founded 
in the 9th cent. As adp Belonging to this 
sect. 

Kam, -e, Karob, -e: see Cairn, Carob. 
jjKaroo, karroo (karw*). 1789. [Hottentot; 
of uncertain etym.] The name given to barren 
tracts in South Africa, consisting of extensive 
elevated plateaus, with a clayey soil, which 
during the dry season are entirely waterless and 
arid. 

Kaross (kar^*s). 1731. Also kross(e, 
cross. [S. African ? corrupt Du.] A 

mantle (or sleeveless jacket) made of the skins 
of animals with the hair on, used by the 
Hottentots and other natives of South Africa. 

If Karri (kae*ri). 1870, [Native name (West 
Australia).] An Australian tree {Eucalyptus 
diversicolor, one of the " blue gums ’) ; also, its 
hard red timber, used in street-paving, 
Karstenlte (kaust&ait), 1844, [ad. Ger. 
karstenit, named after D. L. G. Karsten \ see 
-ITE ^] Min. s= Anhydrite. 

IlKartel (kaut’l). Also cartle. 1880. [S. 
African Dutch ; app. ad. Pg. catel, Tamil 
kattil bedstead.] The wooden bed or ham- 
mock in a S. African ox-wagon. 

Karval, -vel, obs. ff. Carvel. 

Kaiyo- (kse'ri^), occas. caryo-, comb. f. 
Gr, mpvov nut, kernel, employed in biological 
terms referring to the nucleus of an animal or 
vegetable cell, esp. to changes which take 
place in its structure. The earliest of these 
were karyo lysis, Aytic (Auerbach, 1874), karyo- 
Hnesis (ScHeicher), 

fKa'ser. [OE. cdsere, repr. Com. Tent. 
t3rpe *kaisar-, ad, D Csesar or Gr. teaTcrap.'] = 
Kaiser -1605. 

IfKat. 1858. [Arab, qat.'] A shrub, Caf^a 
edulis, N.O. Celastracex, a native of Arabia, 
where its leaves are used as tea. 

Kafc-: see also Cat-. 

Kata-, pref.^ a direct adoption of Gr. vrara-, 
in recent use often preferred to Cat A- (q. v.). 
IlKatabasis (katse-basis). 1837. [a. Gr. 


m7ado.Gii\ cf. Anabasis,] A going down ; a 
znihtary retreat. 

Katabatic kaetabse*tik% a. 1918. [ad. Gr. 
caraiSaTtKos. f. KaraBcdveiv to go down.] 
Meleo?'oJ. Of a wind: Caused by the local 
gravitation of cold air down a steep slope. 
KataboIism(katae*baliz’m)- 1876. [f-Gr. 
Kara^oX-q a throwing down -f -ISM.] Destruc- 
tive metabolism. So Katabo'lic a. 
ilKatabotliron (kaetabf?-J>r^n). Also cata-. 
PL -a (-ons). 1820. [a. Gr. KaraBoOpov, f. Hard 
down + 069pos a hole.] A subterranean 
channel or deep chasm formed fay w'ater. 
Katastate <^katse*st/tl. 1889. [f. Gr. Hard 
down + craros placed.] Biol. One of the 
simpler products of katabolism. 

Katbeter, Katbetometer : see Cathet-. 
Katydid (k^»*tidid). U.S. 1784. [Echoic], 
A large green orthopterous insect of the family 
Locustidx, of arboreal habits, which produces 
by stridulation a noise to which its name is 
due; the common or broad-winged species 
[Cyriopkyllum concavum) abounds in the cen- 
tral and eastern states of America. 

Kauri (kan-ri). Also cowry, -ie, cowdi(e, 
kourie, etc. 1823. [Maori Jzauri, also written 
kaudi, r and d interchanging in Maori.]^ A 
tall coniferous tree of New Zealand {Agaihis or 
Dammara australis), which furnishes valuable 
timber and a resin c^ed kauri-gum. 

Comb, k.-guin, -resin, Ithe fossil resin of kauri, 
used as a varnish (cf. Dammar). 

j{ Kava (kawa). Also cava, kaava, kawa ; 
alsoAvA. 1777. [Polynesian.] An intoxicating 
beverage prepared from the chewed, grated, or 
pounded roots of the Polynesian shrub Piper 
meihysiicum or Macropiper laiifolium (N.O. 
Piperacex). Also, this plant, or its root. Also 
aitrih Hence Kawain, Ka*wam, a crystalline 
resin occurring in the kava root. 
liKavass (kava*s). Also cavass, kawass, 
etc. 1819. [Turk. (Arab.) qavrwds bow-maker, 
f. qarjss bow.] An armed constable, an armed 
servant or courier (in Turkey). 

Kaw, obs. f. Caw. 

Kaw-: see Caw-, Cau-. 

!} Kayak (kai-ak), 1757. [Eskimo.] The 
canoe of the Greenlanders and other Eskimo, 
made of a framework of light wood covered 
with sealskins sewn together ; the top has an 
opening in the middle to admit the single 
kayaker, who laces the covering round him to 
prevent the entrance of water. Hence Kaya- 
ker, one who manages a k. 

Kayan, see Cayenne. 

Kayles (k^dz), si. pL Now dial, or Hist. 
ME. [Corresp. to MDu. keghel, kegel (also 
keyl-^ in comb.) = OHG. cheHl tapering stick, 
ninepin, cone, etc.] pi. The set of pins used 
in a kind of ninepins or skittles ; usu., the game 
played with these, b. sing. One of these pins 
{rare) 1652. 

Kaynard, var. of Caynard Obs., sluggard. 
IlKazi (ka'zf). 1625. [a. Arab, Cadi.] 
A civil judge ; = Cadi. 

Kea (k/>*a). 1862. [Maori ; from its cry.] 
The Green Alpine Parrot of New Zealand 
{Nestor notabilis), which destroys sheep in 
order to prey upon their kidney-fat. 

Keani(e, obs. ff. Kern. 

Keb (keb), sb. ME. [?] A ewe that has lost 
her lamb. Hence Keb, v. dial. inir. Of a 
ewe : a. To cast a lamb prematurely, or dead 
1816. b. To keb at, to refuse to suckle (a lamb). 

Bewitching the sheep, causing the ewes to ‘keb* 
Scott. 

Kebbuck (ke-bsk). Sc^ 1470. [?] A 

cheese. 

A hu^e kebbock — a cheese, that is, made with ewe- 
milk mixed with cow’s milk Scott. 

tKe’Chel. [OE. coscil, prob. c&cil = MHG. 
chiiechel : — *kokilo- ; f. (ult.) *kdk-, ablaut var. 
of whence Cake (q. v.).] A little cake. 

A God’s k . : a cake given as alms in the name, or 
for the sake, of God. Chaucer. 

Keck, sb. Now dial. 1624. [A sing, of kcx 
taken as a pi.] = Kex. 

Keck (kek), v. 1601. [Echoic.] i. intr. 
To make a sound as if about to vomit ; to 


retcn ; hence to k. at, to reject (food, etc.) with 
loathing. Also Jig. 2. intr. Of a bird : To 
utter a sound like keck 1844. Hence tKe*ckisli 
a inclined to k. ; squeamish 1603. 

Keckle (ke-kl), Sc. 1820. [f. Keckle 
A short spasmodic laugh ; a chuckle, 

KecMe (ke*k’l), 1513. [var. of Cackle 

Checkle z'.] I. intr. To cackle. 2, To 
chuckle, laugh, giggle ; trans. to utter with or 
e.xpress by chuckling 1857. 

2. ‘Ah, you’re a wag, Sir*, keckled the old man 
Kingsley. 

Keckle (ke’kl), 1627, [?] Naut. trans. 
To case a cable or hawser with rope m order 
to prevent chafing : cf. Cackle v.- Hence 
Ke'ckling zbl sb. old ropes which are wound 
about a cable. 

Ke'ckle, v.^ dial. 1619. [freq. of Keck.] 
= Keck v, i. Hence fKe'cldisli a. {rare), — 
Keckish 1601. 

Kecksy (ke*ksi). Chiefly dial. i599* U- 
hexes pi. of Kex, taken as *= kexies.l = Kex, 
a hollow plant-stem. 

Hatefull Docks, rough Thistles, Keksyes, Burres 

tKe'cky, a. 1711. [f. Keck sb. + -y.i] == 
Kexy. 

Ked, kade (ked, ki?id). 1570. [?] A sheep- 
tick or sheep-louse {Melophagus ovinus), 

Kedge (ked^), sb. 1769. [? short for 

Kedge-anchor. Also catch : see Catch 
sb.^] — Kedge-anchor. 

Kedge (ked5), v. 1627. [? specialized var. 
of Cadge y.] intr. a. To warp a ship, or 
move it from one position to another by wind- 
ing in a hawser attached to a small anchor 
dropped at some distance ; also trans. to warp, 
b. Of a ship : To move by means of hedging. 

Kedge-anchor. Now rare. 1704. [f. 

Kedge t/.] A small anchor with an iron 
stock used in mooring or warping. 
tKe*dger. 1497. [f. Kedge v. + -er 1.] = 
prec, -1751. 

[(Kedgeree (ke'd^srf). 1625. [Hindi 
khickfi, Skr. k'rsara ‘ dish of rice and sesa- 
mum’*.] An Indian dish of rice boiled with 
split pulse, onions, eggs, butter, and condi- 
ments j also, in European cookery, a dish 
made of cold fish, boiled rice, eggs, and condi- 
ments, served hot. 

Kedlock (ke*dlpk). Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[app, repr. OE. cedelc ‘herb mercury*; of 
unkn. etym.] i. = Charlock, 2. Identified 
with Kex 1694. 

Keech (kftj). Ohs. exc. dial. 1613. [?] 
A lump of congealed fat ; the fat of a slaugh- 
tered animal rolled up into a lump. 

Keek (kzk), v. Now only Sc. and n. dial. 
[ME. kike, with LG. cognates.] inir. To 
peep. Also fig. of things. Hence Keek sb. a 
peep 1773. 

Keel (kfl), sbP ME. [prob. a. ON. kjgW 
; — '^kelu-z', not conn. w. Du. and G. Mel 
(Keel sb.‘-^).'} 1. The lowest longitudinal tim- 

ber of a ship or boat, on which the framework 
of the whole is built up j in boats and small 
vessels forming a prominent central ridge on 
the under surface ; in iron vessels, a combina- 
tion of iron plates taking the place of the keel 
of a wooden vessel. 2. A ship, vessel, (poet., 
after L. carina.) 1547. 3. That part of any- 

thing which corresponds to a ship’s keel ; a 
keel-like lower part 1726 ; esp. in aircraft 1888. 
4. A central ridge along the back or convex 
surface of any organ or structure, as a leaf, a 
petal, a glume of grass, the lower mandible of 
a bird, etc. 1597. 5. spec, in Bot. and Zool, 

a. The two lowest petals of a papilionaceous corolla, 
more or less united and shaped like the prow of a 
boat; the carina 1776. b. A prominent ridge along 
the breastbone of birds of the class Carinatm 1766. 

6. Arch, A ridge or edge on a rounded mould- 
ing 1835. 

The crooked k, the parting surge divides Pope. 
False k., {a) an additional keel attached to the 
bottom of the true keel to protect it and increase the 
stability of tbe vessel; (b) an external keel subse- 
quently added to a vessel, Phr. On (or with) evenk., 
with the keel level (see Even a.). 

Comb. : k.-block, one of the short pieces of timber 
on which the keel of a vessel rests in building or in a 
dry dock ; -raking = Keelhauling ; f-rope, a 


se (man), a (pass), an (D«d). p (cwt), g (Ft, chtff). 9 (ever), si (/, eye), p (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), g (g<>t)* 
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coarse rope formerly used for clearing the limber 
boles by drawing it backwards and forwards (Smyth). 

Keel (kfi), ME. [a. MDu. kzel ship, 
boat, repr. a Com. Teut. wd. i^keuloz), which 
appears as OE. cdol, ON. kjdll, etc. Since the 
i6th c. the Du. and G. kul has lost its sense of 
' ship ’ and taken that of Keel i. A 

flat-bottomed vessel, esp. a lighter as used on 
the Tyme and Wear for loading colliers. b. 
The quantity of coals carried in a keel, now = 
8 Newcastle chaldrons or 21 tons 4 cwt. 1750. 
a. Used to render 0 'E..ciol in the passage of 
the Saxon Chronicle relating to the first coming 
of the Angles to Britain 1605. 

Keel, Chiefly Sc, 1480. [?] Ruddle, 
or a mark made with this. 

Keel (kJl), Obs. exc. dial. [Com. Teut, : 
OE, c(klan, cdlan\ see CooL a, and 1. 
irans. To cool ; spec, to cool (a hot liquid) by 
stirring, skimming, or pouring in something 
cold, in order to prevent it from boiling over. 

a. intr. To become cool or cold ME. 

I. While greasie lone doth keele the pot Shaks. 
fig. Likely to lessen and k. the affections of the 
Subject Milt. 

Keel (kfl), vfi 1808. [f. Keel sb,'^] 1 . 

trans. To plough (the sea) with a keel [nonce- 
use], a. intr. Of a ship : To roll on her keel 
1867. 3. Orig. U.S, irans. To turn up the 
keel of, show the bottom of. K, over^ to turn 
over ; to upset, capsize. 1828. b. intr. To 
turn or be turned over; to be upset; to fall 
over or be felled as if by a shock, i860. 
Keelage (kfiedg), rare. 1500. [f. Keel 
shP + -AGE. Cf. med.L. kylagium, and F. 
quillage,'] A toll or due payable by a ship on 
entering or anchoring in a harbour. 

Keel-boat (k?*lb<Jut). 1695. [f. Keel 
and 2.] fa. ? A small keel -1746. b. A large 
flat boat used on American rivers 1822, c. A 
yacht with a keel instead of a centre-board 1893. 
Keeled (kfld), a. 1787. [f. Keel 5-^.1 + 
-ED 2.] a. Having a keel 1847. b. Having 
a central dorsal ridge ; carinate, 
a. The boat was..k. and clinker-built Medwin. 

b. A k. leaf 1848, sternum 1865. 

Keeler 1 (kidsi). rare, ME. [f. Keel r/5.2 
+ -ER ^.] fa. A keelman. b. A man em- 
ployed in mana^ng coal-barges and colliers in 
the Newcastle district 1875. 

Keeler Obs, exc. died, ME. [f. Keel z/.i 
+ -ER ^.] A vessel for cooling liquids ; a 
shallow tub. 

KeeUiatil (kfflhgl), v. 1622, [ad. Du. 
kielhalen.'] trans. To haul (a ^person) under 
the keel of a ship, either by lowering him on 
one side and hauling him across to the other 
side, or, in the case of smaller vessels, lowering 
him at the bows and drawing him along under 
the keel to the stern. 

Keeling (k^^lig). Sc. and n. dial, ME. [?] 
A cod-fish. 

Keedivine, keelie vine. Sc, and n, dial. 
1782. [?] A black-lead pencil, or more gener- 
ally, any coloured pencil enclosed in wood (as 
a red k.) ; also, locally, black-lead, plumbago. 
Also attrib., as k. pen, a pencil. Hence KecU- 
vined a. marked with a pencil, 

Keelman (krlm^n). ME. [f. Keel sb.^l 
One who works on a keel or barge. 

Keels, var. of Kayles. 

Keelson (also Keelsale), var. of Kelson. 
Keen (kfn),.fA 1830. [zl. 1 t. caoine (ki-n^); 
cf. Keen Irish funeral wail. 

Keen (kfn), a. {adv.) [Com. Teut. ; OE. 
cine : — OTeut. fi. Wise, learned, 

clever -ME. fa. a. Brave, bold, daring -1605. 
fb. Of kings, etc. : Mighty, powerful, strong 
-1510. tc. Fierce, savage ; cruel ; harsh {to a 
person) -1622. fd. Bold, proud, insolent, 
heinous “1594. 3. Having a very sharp edge 

or point ; extremely sharp. (Now somewhat 
rhet., exc. in ME. 4. transf. a. 

Operating on the touch or taste like a sharp 
instrument ; acrid, pungent, stinging (now un- 
usual) ME. b. Of cold, etc. : Piercing, in- 
tense. Of wind, air, etc. : Biting, piercing 
ME. c. Of sound, light, scent : Sharp, pene- 
trating; shrill; vivid; clear; strong ME. 5. 
Causing acute pain or deep distress ; intense, 
bitter ; sharp, cutting ME. 6. Eager, ardent, 
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fervid ; intense ME. ; const, on^ upn 1714. 
7. Of the eyes, etc, : Sharp, penetrating. 
Hence, of other senses : Highly sensitive. 1720. 
b. Intellectually acute, shrewd ; suggestive of 
mental sharpness 1704. fS. adv. Keenly 
-1667. 

3. Out he caught a knyfeas Arasourkene Chaucer. 
Piucke the keene teeth from the fierce Tygers jawes 
Shaks. Jig. Words K. to wound as sharpened swords 
Shelley. 4.^ a. K. mustard 1658, hail Shelley, b. 
While the Winds Blow moist and k. Milt. c. One 
star . . with k. beams Shelley. 5. The keenest mental 
terrors Dickens. K. speeches AIacaulay. 6. A k. 
sportsman 1827. K. competition 1862, enjoyment 
1863. K. about money Kingsley. 7. Her glance is 
as the razor k. Gay. Dogs k. of scent 1875. b. A 
k. attorney Crabbe. His face was k. Wordsw. 
Hence Kee*ii*ly adv., *ness. 

fKeen, ME. [f. Keen a.] fa. intr. To 
become keen. b. trans. To render keen ; to 
sharpen 1599-1746, 

Keen (kfn), i8ir, [f. Ir. caom- (kin), 
stem of caoinim I wail.] i. intr. To utter the 
keen for the dead ; to wail bitterly. 2. trans. 
To bewail with Irish wailing 1830. 

Hence Keener, a professional mourner at Irish 
wakes and funerals. 

Keep (kip), sb. ME. [f. Keep v.] fi. 
Care, attention, heed, notice. Const, o/, 
injin,, or cl, -1647, a. Charge ; orig. only in 
phr. fto take k, ME. 3. Hist. The innermost 
and strongest structure or central tower of a 
mediaeval castle, serving as a last defence ; a 
tower; a stronghold, donjon 1586. 4. A con- 

trivance which serves for containing or retain- 
ing something 1615; e. g. a stop in a door- 
frame 1833 ; a part of the axle-box in a locomo- 
tive engine, fitted beneath the a.xle and serving 
to hold an oiled pad against it 1881. 5. The 

act of keeping or maintaining; the fact of being 
kept 1763. b. The food required to keep a 
person or animal; provender, pasture; main- 
tenance 1825. 

2. Take euer a hesy kepe of thy selfe Caxton. 
Often he vsed of hys keepe a sacrifice to bring Spen- 
ser. 3. Like the proud K. of Windsor rising in 
majesty of proportion, and girt [etc.] Burke. Yon 
huge k. that hinders half the heaven Tennyson. 5. 
Phr. Out at k., said of animals in hired pastures. 
In good k , well kept. For keeps t to keep, for good • 
hence, altogether, colloq, Como, k.-tower = sense3* 

Keep (kfp), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. kept. 
[Late OE. cipan ; ult. etym. unkn.J 
I. Early senses (with genitive in OE., after- 
wards with simple object), f i. To seize, lay 
hold of ; to snatch, take -ME. fs. To try to 
catch or get -ME. ts* To take in, receive, 
contain, hold -ME. t4. To take in with the 
eyes, ears, or mind; to mark, observe; to 
watch -1697. j-s. To watch for, await -1485. 
t6. To lie in wait for; to intercept on the way 
-ME. t7* To encounter -ME. t8. To meet 
in a friendly way ; to greet, welcome -1460. 

4. While the stars and course of heaven 1 k., My 
wearied eyes were seiz*d with fatal sleep Dryden. 

n. irans. (in early use also intr.) fi. To 
have regard, to care, to reck -1589. ta. intr. 
To have care, take care ; to give heed, look to 
-1450. 3. trans. To pay attention or regard 

to ; to observe, stand to OE. 4. To celebrate, 
solemnize ME. 5. To observe by attendance, 
etc., or in some prescribed or regular way 
1450. 5. To guard, defend, protect, preserve, 

save ME. 6. To take care of ; to look after, 
watch over, tend ME, 7. To maintain in 
proper order ME. 8. To maintain continu- 
ously in proper form and order (a diary, books, 
etc.) 1552. 9. To provide for the sustenance 

of ; to maintain, support. Also refi. ME. lo. 
To maintain in one's service, or for one’s use 
or enjoyment 1548. b. To k. a -woman as a 
mistress 1530. 1 1. To have habitually in stock 
1706. ti2. refi. To conduct oneself, behave 
-ME. 13. To preserve in being or operation 
ME. 14. With complement: To preserve, 
maintain, retain, or cause to continue, in some 
specified condition, state, place, position, 
action, or course ME. Also refi. 15, To 
hold as a captive or prisoner ; to hold in cus- 
tody ; to prevent from escaping ME. 16. To 
cause or induce to remain ; to detain. Also 
fig, 1653* 17* To hold back ; to restrain, con- 
trol. Const, from [off, out of), ME. Also refi, 
18. To withhold from present use, to reserve; 


to lay up, store up. Also refi. ME. ig* Ac- 
tively to hold in possession ; to continue to 
have, hold, or possess. Also absol. (The 
opposite of to lose ; now a leading sense.) ME. 
Also fig. 20. To withhold (Jron^ 1461. 21. 

To hide, conceal ; not to divulge ME. 22. To 
continue to follow (a way, path, course, etc.) so 
as not to lose it or get out of it ME. 23. To 
stay or remain in, on, or at (a place) ; not to 
leave ME. b. To stay or retain one’s place in 
or on, against opposition 1599. 24. To carry 

on, conduct ME. 25. To conduct as one’s 
own 1513. 26. To carry on, maintain (an 

action, war, disturbance, or the like) ME, 

I. Ne how the grekes pleye The wake pleyes ne 
kepe I nat to seye Chaucer. 3. To kepe couenaunt 
Ld. Berners. To k. rules 1668, Faith Steele, an 
oath Freeman, an appointment 1891. 4. Phr. To k. 
chapels^ roll-call (at college or school), to k. terms, 
residence, etc. To k- regular ox proper (and so laie, 
early) hours, 5. His goodesheldekept hym Caxton. 
The horsemen were left.. to.. kepe the passage 5560. 
To keepe him from stumbling Tam. Shr, in. ii. 59. 
6. Nor shall my Nel k. Lodgers Shaks. Shall I 
keepe your hogs, and eat huskes with them ? Shaks. 
To k, wicket (see Wicket). Also absfi. To act as 
wicket-keeper. 7. This space is kept with the scythe 
1827. 8. No record was kept of the losses of the 

English 1869. 9. The land would barely k. the cows 

1858. He kept the younger ladies in gloves 1890. 
10. Because thou dost not keepe a dogge Shaks. 
To k. pigs 1833, a gig 1853, a valet i860. 13. Phr. 

To k. silence, company, step, tune {with) ; to k, a look 
out, ward, watch, etc 14. Phr. To k. a prisoner, at 
arm's len^h, at it, in repair, out of mischief, etc. 
16. Don’t let me k. you 1885, 17. Kepe thy tonge 

from euell Bible (Great) Ps. xxxiv. 13. 18. To k. 

oneself for great occasions Freeman. 19. To get and 
kepe not is but losse of payne 1559. 21. Phr. To k. 

Counsel, a Secret. 22. We kept no path De Foe. 
23. Phr. To k. one's led, one's room (as in sickness) ; 
to k. the house. To k. the deck, the saddle, one's 



j m. intr. I. To reside, dwell, live, lodge (now 
' only colloq., esp. at Cambridge and in U.S.) 
hlE. 2. To remain or stay for the time 1560. 
3. To remain or continue in a specified con- 
dition, state, position, etc. late ME. 4. To 
continue, persevere, go on 1548. 5. To remain 

in good condition; to last without spoiling. 
Also/^. 1586. 

X. Where does Mr. Hollis ‘keep ’? inquired he of 
his bedmaker 1859, ^ 2. I kept.. within doors De 
Foe. The wind kept In the proper quarter 1891. 3. 

Keepe in that minde, He deserue it Merry IV. in. iii. 
89. ^ To k. friends 1883. 4. Turn to the left and k. 

straight on 1889. She kept tumbling off her horse 
3892, 5. I had no hops to make it k. De Foe. 
Your story.. can k. 1889. 

With preps, in specialized senses. Keep at — . 
To work persistently at. Also to k. at it (see At 
prep. 11 , 2). Keep from — . To abstain from; to 
remain away from ; to restrain oneself Keep 
to — , a. To stick to, abide by (a promise, etc.), b. 
To confine or restrict one.self to. Keep with — . To 
remain with ; to ke^ company with ; to keep up with. 

With adverbs. Keep away. a. trcais. To cause 
to remain absent or afar. b. intr. To remain absent 
or at a distance. c. Naut. irans. To cause to 
sail ‘ off the wind ’ or to leeward, intr. To sail off the 
wind or to leeward. Keep bach. a. irans. To re- 
strain ; to detain ; to hold back forcibly, b. To with- 
hold ; to reserve designedly ; to conceal, C. intr. To 
hold oneself back. Keep down, a. trans. To hold 
down; to hold in subjection or under control; to re- 
press. b. To keep low in amount or number ; to 
prevent from growing or increasing. C. Painting, 
To keep low in tone. d. Printing. To set in lower- 
case type; to use capitals sparingly. e. intr. To 
remain subdued. Keep in. a. trans. To confine 
within ; to hold in check ; not to utter or give vent 
to ; spec, to confine in school after hours, b. To keep 
(a fire) burning : see In adv. II. 2 e. Also intr. of a 
fire. c. Printing, To set type closely spaced, d. 
To keep one's hand in : see Hand sb. e. intr. To 
remain indoors, or within a retreat, place, position, 
etc. f. To remain in favour or on good terms with 
(now colloq). Keep off, a. trans. To hinder from 
coming near; to ward off; to avert. b. intr. To 
stay at a distance ; not to come on. Keep on. a. 
trans. To maintain or retain in an existing condition 
or relation. b. To keep (a fiie, etc.) going con- 
tinuously. C. intr. To continue in a course or action ; 
to go on with something. Now freq. with pres, pple. 
d. To remain fixed; to stay on. Keep to. Nemi. 
trans. To cause (a ship) to sail close to the wind 
Keep together, a. trans. To cause to remain in 
association or union, b. intr. To remain associated 
or united. Keep under, irans. To hold under 
control; to keep down. Keep Up. a. trans. To 
keep shut up._ fb. To keep undivulged. c. To 
support, sustain. Also intr. To bear up, so as not to 
break down. d. To maintain in proper condition ! 

d (fafr, iein, ^^trtb). 
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to support ; to keep ia repair ; to keep burning. ft. 
To maintain, retain, preserve (a quality, state of 
things, etc,), f. To maintain, go cn with (an acttonj. 
g. To cause to remain out of bed. It, Printirg ^ To 
keep (type or matter) standing ; also, to use capiJals 
freeiy. 3 - To k, up to 1 to prevent from failing below 
(a level, standard, etc.); to keep informed of. Also 
inir^ for refL j. intr. To continue alongside j to 
proceed at an equal pace with {izt, andy^.). 

To Stay witMn doors; to put up ai. 

Keeper (krpsj), ME. [f. Keep v. t -ehl 1.] ^ 
One who or that which keeps. ^ | 

I. I. One who has charge, care, or oversight | 

of any person or thing, h. An officer who has ; 
charge of a forest, woods, or grounds ; now 
eip. = Gamekeeper 1488. a. One who ob- 
serves or keeps a law, promise, etc. ME. ^3. 
One who owns or carries on some establish- ! 
ment or business 1440. t4« keeps a j 

mistress -1748, 5. One who or that which | 

keeps or retains 1548. 6. Any mechanical 1 

device for keeping something in its place ; a 
clasp, catch, etc. spec, (a) a loop securing the 
end of a buckled strap ; ( 3 ) the mousing of a 
hook } (c) the box into which the bolt of a lock 
projects when shot ; etc, 1575. b. A bar of soft 
iron placed across the poles of a horseshoe 
magnet to prevent loss of power ; an armature ; 
also, a shoe 1837. c. A ring that keeps 
another (esp. the wedding-ring) on the finger ; 
a guard-ring i8^t. 

X. And bee [Cam] srid, I know not : Am I my 
brothers keeper? iv. 9. JiT, of the Excka>ige and 
Mint', the Master of the Mint, an office held by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. K. of ilte Great 
Broad) Seal*, an officer in England and Scotland 
who has the custody of the Great Seal ; in England 
the office is now held by the Lord High Chancellor. 
.ST. of the Priz^ Sealx («) in England an officer 
through whose hands pass charters, etc. before coming 
to the Great Seal, now called Lord Privy Seal j (< 5 ) a 
similar officer in Scotland and the Duchy of Cornwall, 
3. Isaac Beckett.. Alehouse-keeper 1713. 

II. I. One who continues or remains at or 
away from a place 1611. a. A fruit, or other 
product, that keeps (well or ill) 1843, 

Keeperstiip (kPpsiJip). 1485. [f. prec, + 
-SHIP.] The office or positioa of a keeper. 
Keeping (kPpig), vbL sb, ME. [f. Keep 
V, -i* -ING 1.] The action of Keep v. i. Ob- 
servance of a rule, institution, practice, pro- 
mise, etc. 3. Custody, charge, guardianship 
ME. b. Guard, defence. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 

3. The taking care of a thing or person ; the 
state or condition in which a thing is kept ME. 

4. » Keep si, 3 b. 1644. fb. The maintaining 

of a mistress or lover ; the fact or condition of 
being so maintained -lySS. ts. Confinement ; 
prison -1513. 6. Retention ; pL things kept or 
retained ME. 7. Reservation for future use 
1560. 8. a. In Painting, orig. The mainte- j 

nance of the proper relation between the repre- j 
sentations of nearer and more distant objects i 
in a picture ; hence, the maintenance of bar- j 
mony of composition 1715. b. gen. Agreement, | 
congruity, harmony 18x9. 9, Staying or re - 1 

maining in a place or in a certain condition ; , 
remaining sound 1742. ' 

I. The k. of Easter 1678. s. As upright as new 
Chancellor, who has the k. of the King's Conscience 
1735. 4. b* Pray Madam were you ever in k. ? Gay. 
6. Good prize and worth the k. Sik T. Herbert. 7. 
Fruits which spoil with k. Jowett, 8. b. Phr, In or 
out of h, {xvith ) : in or out of harmony or agreement 
(with) ; Indications in k. with our view {mod,). 

Kee*pmg-room. local and U,S, 1790. 
[Keep v. III. x.] The living room of a person 
or a family; a parlour. 

Keepsaike (krps^fk). 1790. [f. Keep v. + 
Sake ; cf. namesake,'] Anything kept or given 
to be kept for the sake of the giver, spec. The 
name for certain literary annuals ; so called as j 
being designed for gifts. Also atirih 
Keener seeKERRiE. 

Keeve, kive (kJv, kmv). [OE. cyf?^ A 
tub or vat; spec, a vat for holding liquid in 
breyfin^ and bleaching ; in. Mining, a vessel in 
which tin or copper ore is washed. 
llKet ketf, kief (kef, ksif, kff). 1808. 
[Arab, kaif, coHoq. kef well-being, good- 
humour, etc.] 1, A state of drowsiness or 
dreamy intoxication, such as is produced by 
the use of bhang, etc. ^ h. The enjoyment of 
idleness ; * dolce far niente \ 3. (In Morocco 

and Algeria, in form Jdef keef.) Indian hemp 


or other substance smoked to produce this 
state. Also atirib, 1878. ^ 

I. I fell into kef, being incapable of sustained 
thought W. Cory, 

!;KefifiyeIi (keffw/?). Also kefiyeb, kefia, 
etc. 1817. [Arab, kaffiyah or kuflyeh, by some 
held to be ad. late L. cofea, cuphia ; see CoiF.] 
k kerchief worn as a head-dress by the Bedouin 
Arabs. 

Keg (keg), sb, 1632. [Later form of Cag 
q. V,] A small barrel or cask, usu. of less 
than ten gallons. Also atirib, 
jlKehaya (kehaya*). 1599. [Turk, kihayd, 
corrupt f, Pers,, Turk, katkhudd (cf. kad house 
+ khudd master).] A Turkish viceroy, deputy, 
etc. ; a local governor. 

Keilbamte (k^rlhauioit). 1846. [f. Prof. 
B. M. Keilhau,'\ Min, A titano-sihcate of 
calcium, yttrium, and other metals. 

Keir, var. of Kier. 

flKeitioa (k^i*tb|a). 1838. [Sechuana 

kgetlwa, kketlwa,'] A species of S. African 
rhinoceros {Rhinoceros kettloa), having two 
horns of nearly equal length. 

Keldl (keld). n, dial. 1697. [a. ON. 

helda.'] A well, fountain, spring. b. A deep, 
still, smooth part of a nver. (Frequent in 
place-names, e. g. How Held, Sal(l)keld, etc.) 
Kele, obs. £ Keel, 

Kell (kel). Obs, exc. dial. ME. [A northern 
form corresp. to ME. calle. Caul i. = 

Caul sil^ i. 3. Gossamer threads forming a 
kind of film on grass 1523. b. The web or 
cocoon of a spinning caterpillar 1612. 3. 

Anat,=s^ Caltl 4. 1540, 4. spec, = Caul 5. 1530. 

4. I*le have him cut to the k., then down the seames 
Beaum. & Fl. Hence Kftlled (fkeld) a, webbed 
Dra.yton. 

Kell, obs. f. Kale, Kiln. 

Keloid (kHoid). 1854. [a. F. kelo'ide.'] 
Path. « Cheloid, q.v. Hence Keloi'dal a. 
Kelp pcelp). [ME. culp or culpe {u\ of 
unkn. origin.] i. A collective name for large 
seaweeds (chiefly Fucacese and Laminariacef) 
which are burnt for the sake of the substances 
found in the ashes, b. spec. The giant or great 
kelp {Macrocystis pyrifera or Fncus giganteus) 
of the Pacific coast of America, the largest of 
seaweeds 1834. calcined ashes of sea- i 

weed used for the sake of the iodine, etc. they - 
contain ; formerly much used in the manufac- i 
ture of soap and glass 1678.^ 3. atirib, 1833. i 

Comb. ; k.-fish, the name riven to several fishes 
found on the Pacific coast of IJ.S. ; k.«pigeon, the 
sheathhill, an Antarctic sea-biid; k. raft, a mass 
of kelp floating on the sea- 

Keipie, kelpy (ke-lpi). Sc. 1747. [?] The 
Lowland Scottish name of a fabled spirit or 
demon, ujsu. appearing in the shape of a horse, 
reputed to haunt lakes and rivers, and to 
take delight in, or bring about, the drowning 
of travellers and others. Also water-kelpie. 
Kelpies* fect^ impressions in the old red sandstone 
of Forfarshire. 

Kelson, keelson (ke-lson). ME. [a. LG. 
kielswin (whence G. kielschwein. Da, kjfflsvin, 
Sw, kdlsvin, Du. kolsem for kolzwijn). The 
first element is app. Keel sb.^, and the second 
is prob. Swine (in obs. LG. = kelson). The 
tendency to spell keelson is recent; but the 
pronunc. (ke'lson) stfll prevails.] i. A line of 
limber placed inside a ship along the floor- 
timbers and parallel with the keel, to which it 
is bolted, so as to fasten the floor-timbers and 
the keel together ; a similar bar or combination 
of iron plates in iron vessels, 3. Used as = 
Keel s 3 .^ i (rare) 1831. 

Comb, cross-k., a beam placed across the kelson 
to support the boilers or engines of a steamer. 

Kelt 1 (kelt). Now only Sc. ME. [?] A 
salmon, sea-trout, or herling after spawning. 
Hence Kedted a., that has spawned 1847. 

Kelt 2, Sc. and n, dial, 1577. [?] A kind 
of homespun cloth or frieze, usu. of black and 
white wool mixed. Also atirib, PAsoJig, 
tKeriteri. north, 1502. [?; cf. Kelt 2.] 
A coarse cloth -1600. 

Kelter kilter (ke*ltM, kidtoj). i6o6. [?] 
Good condition, order, (Freq. in U.S., in 
form kilter.) 

I must rest awhile. My brain is out of kilter 
Lowell. 


Keltic, Kelto-, var. Celtic, Celto-. 

Kemb, v. Obs. exc. dial. Pa. t. and pa. 
pple. kembed, kempt. [Com. Teut. : c 3 e. 
c^mban. : — OTeut. ‘^karntjan, f. kamb- Comb 
sb,"^ Now displaced by Comb v., exc. in 
kempt and unkempt.] i. trans. = CoMB v. i. 
Now dial. b. Jig. To trim. Chaucer. c. 
foe. To beat, thrash 1566. fs. = Comb v. 2. 
Also absol. -1715. 

I. His longe heer was kembd bihynde his bak 
Chal’cer- 

Kemelin(e, etc. : see Kim n el. 

Kemp, sbA- Obs. exc. dial. [OE. fempa wk. 
masc. : — -WCer. ^kampjdn-.'] 1, A big, strong, 
and brave warrior or athlete ; a champion. 2, 
Sc. A seed- stalk of the ribwort [Plant ago 
lanceolate), used in a children’s game 1825. 

Kemp (kemp), sb.’l ME. [a. ON. kamp-r 
beard, moustache, etc.] tA coarse or stout 
hair, as those of the e} ebrows ; now, hair of 
I this kind occurring among wool. Also in 
! comb, k.-hair ; k.-haired a. Hence Ke*mpy a. 

' abounding in kemps. 

I Kemple. Sc. 1565. [a. ON. kimbilll\ A 
! measure of hay or straw, 
j Kempt (kemPt), ppl. a, arch. OE. [f. 
i Kemb vl\ Of hair or wool ; Combed ; esp. in 
I comb., as well-k,, etc. 

I Ken (ken), sb.^ 1545. [f. Ken &.] fi. = 
Kenning ubl. sb. 3 b -1625. 3, Range of 

vision. Now rare. 1590. tS* Sight or view of 
a thing, place, etc.; possibility or capacity of 
seeing -1745. 4. Power or exercise of vision ; 

look, gaze 1666. b. Mental perception or 
recognition 1560. 

I. Cytnb. HI. vi. 6. a. Beyond all K. by the best 
Telescopes Ray. The eye Is bounded in its k. to a 
stone’s cast Cowper. 3. To drown in k. of shore 
Shaks. 

Ken (ken), sb."^ [Vagabonds’ slang.] 

A house ; esp, one where thieves, beggars, or 
disreputable characters meet or lodge. 

Ken (ken), v. [Com. Teut. ; OE. c^nnan 
= Goth, kannjan, factitive of the preterite- 
pres. *kann-, I know ; see Can vk Now arch, 
(in sense 11. i), or .Fr.] 

I, In causative senses. (All Obs.) fi. trans. 
To make known -1567. ts. To direct, teach, 
or instruct (a person) -1529, t3- To direct, 

guide, show the way to [unto, till) a place or 
person --1560. t4. To consign, commend, de- 

liver, bestow -1440. 

n. In non-causative senses, i. To descry, 
see; to look at, scan. arch. ME. Also 
absol, [Obs. or arch.) s$77. 2. To recog- 

nize ; to identify. Now north, or Sc, ME. t3. 
To acknowledge, admit to be (genuine, valid, 
etc.) -1450. t4. To get to know -1586. 5. 

To know (a person). Now Sc. ME. 6. 'id 
know (a thing). Now chiefly Sc. ME. 7. intr. 
or absol. To have knowledge [of or about some- 
thing). Now Sc. ME. 

I. As farre as I could k. thy Chalky CHfles Shaks. 
%. Tis be, I k. the manner of his gate. He rises on 
the toe Shaks. _6. He did k. the ambassador-craft as 
well as any in his age Fuller. 7. It was his father 
then ye keat o' Scott. 

Kendal (ke-ndal). ME. [f. in West- 

morland, place of manufacture.] tx« A species 
of green woollen cloth -1687. Also \attrib. 
3. Keadal green, a. = sense i. Now only 
arch, or Hist. 1514. b. The green colour of 
Kendal cloth; also, the plant Dyer’s Green- 
weed, with which it was dyed 1866. 

a. a. Three mis-begotten Knaues, in Kendall 
Greene Shaks. 

Kennel (kernel), ME. [app. a. ONF. 
'^kenil ^ F. chenil : — pop.L. *camle, i, canis 
(cf. ovile).'] I. A house or cot for a house- 
dog ; a house or range of buildings in which a 
pack of hounds are kept. b. The hole or lair 
of a fox 1735. iransf. and fig. a. A 

pack of dogs or allied animals 1470. Also 
trans f. and^^. 3. attrih. ME. 

I. First let the K. be the Huntsman’s Care Somer- 
ville. iransf. He got us a room — we were in a k. 
before Dickens, s. transf. The howling of a k. of 
wolves 1765. fig. Hear the whole k. of Atheists 
come in with a full crie Fuller. Comb. k.-book, a 
book recording events of a kennel where dogs are bred. 

Kennel (kernel), sb.^ 1582. [Later form of 
Canned sh.^ (q. v.).] The surface drain of a 
street; the gutter. 
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Kennel, obs. f. Cannel s 6 .^ 

Kennel (ke-nel), ». 1552- U- Kennel 

I. zrzir. To He or dwell in a kennel ; to 
retire into a kennel or lair. Of a person {cofz- 
femfiuous) : To lodge or lurk. Also^^. a. 
irans. To put into, or keep in, a kennel 1592. 
Also transf. and Jig. 

X, Glad here to kennel in a Pad of Straw Drayton. 
2. Kennelling the Wolfe and the Lamb togetner 
16.^1. Hence Ke*nneUing vbl. sb., also concr. pro- 
vision of kennels. 

Kenning (ke'nig), vdJ. sd. Now only Sc. 
and n. dial. (exc. sense 5). ME. [f. Ken v. + 
-ING^.] f I. Teaching, instruction. ME, only, 
fa. = Ken sb}- 3, -1697. ta. l^ange of sight 
-1601. tb. The distance that bounds the 
range of ordinary vision, csp, at sea ; hence, a 
marine measure of about 20 or 21 miles -1694. 
4. Mental cognition ; knowledge, cognizance ; 
recognition ME. b. A recognizable amount ; 
a little 1786. 5. One of the periphrastic ex- 

pressions used instead of the simple name of a 
thing, esp. in Old Norse poetry 1883. 

3. b. Scylley is a Kenning.. from the very Westeste 
Point of Cornewanlle 153S. 4. b.^ Tho* they may 

gang a kennin wrang, To step aside is human Burns, 

Keno, kino (kf'no). US. 1879. [1] A 
game of chance based on the drawing of num- 
bers and covering of corresponding numbers on 
cards, in a manner similar to lotto. 
Kenogenesis (k2nf7dge'nesis). 1879. [ineg. 
for c^cno- or kainogenesis, f. Gr, mivos new + 
yeviffis genesis.] Haeckel’s term for the form 
of ontogenesis in which the true hereditary 
development of a germ is modified by features 
denved from its environment (opp. to palin- 
genesis). Hence Kenogene*tic a. 

IlKenosis (kfhdu'sisj. 1873. [sl. Gt. Kevucns 
an emptying, with reference to Fhil, ii. 7 
kavrbu kK€V 03 (T€ * emptied himseE’.] Theal, 
The self-Hmitation of the divine power and at- 
tributes by the Son of God in the Incarnation. 
Hence Keno’tLc a. of or pertaining to k. ; in- 
volving or accepting the doctrine of k. 
Kenspeck (kemspek), a. dial. 1590. [’ 

confused with conspicuozis.'] = next. 
Kenspeckle (kemspeku), a. Sc. scad n. 
dial. 1714. [See ^rec, and -le i.] Easily 
recognizable ; conspicuous. 

Kentish (kemtij), a. [OE. C^ntisc, f. C^ni 
(ad. L. Cantia Kent) + -isc, -ISH K] 1, Of or 
belonging to Kent. Chiefly of the inhabitants 
or speech. 2. absol. as sb. a., pi. The natives 
or inhabitants of Kent {rare). OE. b. The 
dialect of Kent. 1866. 

Phr. K. fire, a prolonged and ordered salvo or 
volley of applause, or demonstration of impatience or 
dissent (said to have originated in reference to meet- 
ings held in Kent in 1828-g, in opposition to the 
Catholic Relief Bill) ; tK, Knocker [f. K. Knocks 
the sand-bank before the mouth of the Thames], a 
Kentish smuggler? Kentish man, a native of Kent 
born west of the Medway (opp. to man 0/ Kent). 

Kentle, obs. f. Quintal. 

Kentledge (ke*ntled5). 1607. [ad. F. quin- 

ielage, f. quintal QUINTAL -h -AGE.] Naut. 
Pig-iron used as permanent ballast, usually 
laid upon the kelson-plates. Also attrib. 
Kephalin (ke-falin). 1878. [f. Gr. K€<pa\'q 
head + -IN^.] C/iem. Thudichum’s term for a 
substance obtained from brain-matter. 
Kephalo- (ke'falt?), var. f. Cephalo-, pre- 
ferred by some. 

ilKepi(k^-pi,F.k(?*p2). Alsok^pL 1861. [F. 
kipi^ a. Ger. Swiss kdppi, dim. of kappe a cap.] 
A French military cap, slightly tapering, with a 
flat top which slopes towards the front, and a 
horizontal peak. 

Kept (kept), ppl. a. 1678. [f. Keep z».] In 
senses of Keep v, ; spec. a. Maintained or 
supported by a paramour 1678. b. Financially 
supported and privately controlled by interested 
persons ; as, kept party, kept Press 1888, 

Kera- (ke*ra), from (j-r. tcipa^ horn, occas. 
used in place of Kerato-, asKe’ralite [-Lite], 
hornstone, KcTatome = ktraiotome (see Ke- 
rato-). 

Keramic, -ist, vars. of Ceramic, -ist. 
KeTasine, a. 1864. [Improp. f. Gr. 
horn + -INE^.] Horny, corneous. 

Keratin (ke*ritin). 1847, [f. Gr. 


f££par- horn 4* -IN^.] An organic substance 
found in^hom. 

Keratitis (kerat3i*tis). 1858, [f. Gr. nepar- 
hom -f -ITIS.J Path. Inflammation of the 
cornea, 

Kerato-, bef. a vowel kerat-, var. of Cer a- 
TO-, comb. f. Gr. tclpas, Kcpar- horn, used in 
terms relating to homy substances, or to the 
cornea of the eye ; as Kerate'ctomy [Gr. 
lATTo/ii}], Surg. excision of part of the cornea. 
Keratony*xis [Gr. vv^ts pricking], Surg, a 
method of operating for cataract. tKe’rato* ^ 
phyte [Gr. <pvr 6 v plant], Zool. a coral polyp 
wuth a homy axis. Ke*ratotome [Gr. •roptos ; 
cutting], Surg. a knife with triangular blade ; 
used for making incisions in the cornea. Kera* ^ 
to'tomy, incision of the cornea. 1 

Keratode (ke*rat<7ud). 1872. [ad. Gr.Arepa- 
tcjBtjs hom-Hke.] ~ Keratose sb. 

Keratoid (kcTMoid), a. 1873. [ad. Gr. ; 
Keparoeth-qs ; see above and -OiD.] i. Math. 
Resembling a horn in shape. Keratoid cusp : 
a cusp at which the two branches of the curve 
lie on opposite sides of the common tangent ,* 
a cusp of the first species, a. Resembling 
horn in substance 1885. 

Keratose (ke-rat^as). 1851. [f. Gr. K^par- 
hom -h -OSE.] A. adj. Of a homy substance ; 
applied to the texture of certain sponges. B. 
sb. A substance resembling horn forming part 
of the skeleton of certain sponges 1865. 

Kerb (kfiib), sb. 1664. [Var. of Curb sb., 
used in special senses.] i. See Curb III, a. 
spec. An edging of stone or the like, bordering 
a raised path, side-walk, or pavement. 

2 . On the k. I said of stock-txchange business done 
on the street-pavement, esp. after exchange hours. 

Kerb (karb), v. 1861. [f. Kerb jA] irans. 
To furnish with a kerb. Hence KeTbing vbl. 
sb., also concr. the stones forming a kerb. 
KeTb-stone. Alsokirb-. 1706. [Kerb 
sb.] a. An edging of stone about the top of a ' 
well. b. One of the stones forming the kerb of : 
a path ; also, the kerb itself 1815. 

attrib. Kerb-stone broker (Z 7 . 5 .), a broker, not 
a member of the stock exchange, who transacts 
business In the streets. 

fKercb. late ME. = Curch. 

Ke-rcber. Obs. exc. dial, [ME. curcher, 
kercker, by syncope from *ccyver-, kevercher, a. 
OF, couvre-, cuevrechier, erron. ff. couvrechief, 
etc.] == Kerchief. Hence Ke’rchered a. 
covered with a fc. 

Kerchief (koutjif), sb. [ME. curchef and 
kerchef, syncopated forms of covcrchef and 
kevercheff respectively a. OF. couvrechief and 
cuevrechief in AF. also courchuf\ see COVER- 
CHIEF.] I. A cloth used to cover the head, 
formerly a woman’s head-dress. fb. An 
amice. fc. A woman who wears a kerchief, 
Dryden. 3. A breast-kerchief or neckerchief 
ME. 3. A handkerchief 1815. 

X. Her goodly countenance. .Set off with k. starchd 
and pinners clean Gay. 

KeTChief, v. 1600. [f. prec.] To cover 

with a kerchief; in pa. pple. and ppl. a. Ker- 
chiefed. 

Morn, .kercheft in a comely cloud Milt, 

Kerf (kajf). [OE. cyrf app. ; — '^hurU-, i. 
hurt-, ablaut-form of kerb-, stem of OE. ceorfan 
to Carve.] i. The act of cutting; a cut, 
stroke; tpower of cutting, Nowrartf. a. The 
incision made by cutting, esp. by a saw 1523. 
3. The cut end or surface on a tree or branch 
ME. 4, A cutting (of anything) 1678. 

Kerite (ki«'roit). 1875. [f. Gr. xqpU wax + 
-ITE K] A kind of artificial caoutchouc for coat- 
ing telegraph wires, made with tar or asphal- 
tum, oils, and sulphur. | 

Kerl(e, obs. ff. Carl 
Kermes (koumfz, -mez). 1598. [= F. 

: kermis, etc., ad. Arab, and Pers, qirmiz.] i. 
The pregnant female of the insect Coccus ilicis, 
formerly supposed to be a berry ; gathered in 
large quantities from a species of evergreen oak 
in S. Europe and N. Africa, for use in dyeing, 
and formerly in medicinej the red dye-stuff 
consisting of the dried bodies of these insects ; 
= Alkermes I. 1610. 3 . The species of oak 

(Quercus coccifera) on which this insect lives. 


More fully kermes oak. 1598. 3. Amorphous 

trisulphide of antimony, of a bnlHant red 
colour. More fully kermes mineral. 1753. 
4. attrib. 1671. 

Kermesite (ks'imezait). 1843. [f, Kermes 
4- -ITE ^.] Min. Native red antimony, a com- 
pound of the oxide and sul^Dhide, occurring in 
cherry-red six-sided prismatic crystals, 

|j Kermis (k 5 *jinis). Also kermess(e, kir- 
mess(e. 1577. [a. Du. keimtis (earlier ker-, kir- 
misse orig. Hrk-, kirkmisse), f. ktrk Kirk 4 - 
mu Mass.] In the Low Countries, etc. : A 
periodical (prop, annual) fair or carnival, 
characterized by much noisy merrymaking. 
U.S. a similar fair, usu. for charitable purposes. 
Kem, kerne (kfim), 5^.1 ME. [ad. Ir. 
ceitkern {ceatkam), pronounced (kd’hem) or 
(k^'sm) band of foot-soldiers. Cl Cateran,] 
I* Hist. A light-armed Irish foot-soldier ; one 
of the poorer class among the * wild Irish '. 
(Sometimes applied to Scottish Highlanders.) 
b. In collective sense ; '^orig. a band of Irish 
foot-soldiers ME. a. transf. A rustic, boor ; 
tvagabond. rare. 1553. 

I. Now for our Irish warres. We must supplant 
those rough rug-headed Kernes Shaks. 

Kem, sh.^ rare. 1570. [Conn. w. Kern 
v.^ and Kernel sb,^] ti. Kernel (of a nut), 
i 3. A grain (of wheat, sand, etc.). Hence Kern- 
stone, ? coarse-grained sandstone, or perh. 
oolite. 1753. 

Kem (kain), sb.^ 1683. [for *carn, a. F, 
came * projecting angle, nib of a quill pen ’ : — 
L. cardinem hinge.] Printing. A part of a 
metal type projecting beyond the body or 
shank, as the curled head of f and tail of j, etc. 
Kem (ksm), v?' Now chiefly dial. [ME. 
kerne, curne, app. repr. OE. ^cyman 
OTeut. *kurnjan, 1 kurno- ; see CORN 
I. tnir. Of com : To form the hard grains in 
the ear ; to seed. Also of fruit : To set. ts. 
irans. To cause to granulate ; to make (salt) 
into grains -1726. b. To salt (meat). Obs. 
exc. dial. 1613. c. infr. To granulate. Obs. 
exc. dial, 1657. 

z. Salt kerned on the rocks very white Hakluyt. 

Kem (kfiin), 1683. [f. Kern j 5 . 3 ] 
Printing. To furnish (a type) with a kern. 
Hence Kerned ppl. a. 

Kernel (kounel), sb."^ [OE. cymel^ dim. of 
com seed, grain, CORN : — OTeut. *kurnilo-,] 
t, A seed ; esp. the seed contained within any 
fruit; a pip; a grape-stone. Obs. exc, dial. 
3. The softer (usu. edible) part within the hard 
shell of a nut or stone-fruit OE. 3. The body 
of a seed (e. g. of wheat, etc.) within its husk, 
etc. ME. 4. A morbid formation of rounded 
form in any part of the body ; esp. an enlarged 
gland in the neck or groin. Usu. in pi. Now 
chiefly dial. OE. 5. A gland ; a tonsil ; a 
lymphatic gland or ganglion ; a rounded fatty 
mass. Now rare or dial. ME. 6. A nucleus ; 
a core ; a centre of formation ^641. Also Jig. 

z. He. -casts away the Kiruell, because hee hath 
lost the Shell Quarles. 6. This settlement, the k. of 
the great Norman Duchy Freeman. Jig. The k. of 
Christianity — to he spiritually minded 1806. 

fKemel, sb.^ ME. « Crenel -1652. 
Kernel (ko-mel), v, 1483- P- Kernel 
j^.^] ti. inir. To form kernels or seed. Of 
land : To produce grain or corn. -1722. 3. 

trans. To enclose as a kernel in its shell 1652- 
Kemelled, -eled (ko'ineld), a. ME. [f. 
Kernel sb.^ 4- -ed ®.] ta. Of flesh : Full of 
kernels or glands. b. Of fruit ; Having a 
kernel 1719. 

I Kemelly, -ely (k 5 *jmeli), a. ME. [f. 
Kernel sb.'*- 4* -y^,] ’fx. Of flesh: Glandular 
-1683. 3, Of the nature of a kernel 1655. 
tKe-misli, a. rare. 158X. [f. Kern sbJ h- 
-ISH L] Of, or of the nature of, a kern -1641. 
Kerolite, var. of Cerolite, 

Kerosene (ke*rdsm). 1854. [irreg. f. Gr, 

Krip 6 's wax 4 - -ENE.] A mixture of liquid 
hydrocarbons, obtained by the distillation of 
petroleum; also from coal and bituminous 
shale; extensively used as a lamp-oil. The 
usual name is parajfn oil or paraffin. 

IjKerrie, keerie (ke'ri, ki»*ri). 1731. [Hot- 
tentot or Bushman.] A short club or knobbed 
stick used as a weapon by natives of S. Africa. 


6 (Ger. K»ln). « (Fr. psa). u (Ger. Miller). « (Vr. <i«ne). 5 (carl), e (e.) (tl)«e). ^(^I)(I«Il). f(Fr. fere). 5 (&>, fcm, Mrth). 
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Kers, -se, -ss, obs. or dial. if. Cress. : marls, shales, sandstones, gypsum, and clays, 
Kersey (k§-Jzi). Now rare. ME. [? from j ii^Eagland chiefly f marls and sandstones. _ 

JCersey in Suffolk.] i. Aland of coarse narrow I if* * 

cloth, woven from long wool, and usually ribbed. ; ME- round stick, smaJ roLer, 

a. With a and pi. -tA piece of kersey of a | g3g, reiated to kajh a juece. j i. ta, A gag. 
definite size ; also, a make of kersey (oiiiefly in b. A bit or twitch for a horse s mouth. 3. A 
il.) 1465. 3. pi. Trousers made of kersey rmmded piece of w<^ 5 f if 07 - 

1831. 4. a«rfA or 3*1 Made of kersey 1577: Kevel i,ke‘v 1 ), ME. j^a. ONE. 

tyf?. plain, homely 1588. = Central F. cheailU pin. peg, Chevih-e.j 

4. jfig. Russet yeas and honest kersie noes Shaks. ]\aut. A peg or cleat, usually nxed in pairs, to 
Kerseymere (ks-jzimisi). 1798 [A cor- which certain ropes are belayed, 
ruption of Cassimere, assoc, w. Kersey.] i. Kevel (ke*v’l), sb.^ Sc. and ?i. dial. ME. 
A twilled fine woollen cloth of a peculiar tex- "?] A kind of hammer for rough-hewing or 
ture. b. pi. (rarely sing.) Trousers made of breaking stone ; also k.-kam.mer, -vull. Hence 
kerseymere 1840. 2. aitrib. 1836. Ke'vel v, to break (stones). 

Kerseymette, corrupt f. Cassinette. tKevel, sb.^ 1759. [Said to be the native 
Kerve, obs, and dial, f, CARVE v. name in Senegal.] A gazelle -1834. 

Kesar, obs. f. Kaiser. Kever, common MK. f. Cover and ^ 

Keslep, -lip, -lop, northern ff. Cheeseli?. in midl. and s. dial. ; rare obs. f. Cover sh.^ ^ 
Kesse, obs. f. Kiss v. Kest, -e, obs. ff. Kex (keks). 0 b$. exc. dial. ME. [Origin 


Cast sb. and v. 

Kestrel (ke*strel). [Early mod.E. castrel^ 


unkn. ; W. cecys pL is no doubt from Eng,] 
I. The dry, usuaHy hollow, stem of various 


of doubtful ongin.] 1. A species herbaceous plants, esp. of large umbelliferous 


of small hawk (Falco iinnunculus, or Tinnuncu'- 
lus alaudanus), also called Siannel or Wiitd^ 
hover. b. fig.^ applied to persons, usually in 
contempt 1589. a. aitrib. 1590. 


plants, such as Cow Parsnip, Wild Chervil, etc. 
tb. Without a : collectively, or as a material 
-1725. 2. An umbelliferous plant with a 

hollow stalk 1578. d'S- The husk, sheath, or 


I. b. Thou art thyself a kite, and k. to boot Scott, hard case of a chrys^s -1688. t 4 * -A- 


Ket. Now dial, ME. [a. ON. kjgt (: — 
*hcl2oo”^), flesh.] Raw flesh; carrion; jig. trash. 


dried-up sapless person -1711, 

1. I should be as dry as a k. wi* travelling so far 
T. Hardv. 2. Tho' the rough k. break The start'd 


■K*f=‘fr‘'h cbl Tficc n fnrm nf i- W ardv. 2. i Jio’ tlie rougJi k. breaR i Ue Starr u 

(ketj), sbJ 1055. term ot Tennyson. 3- When the k., or husk, is 

cache. Catch A strongly-built two- broken, he proveth a fair flying butterfly Holland. 

masted vessel, usually from 100 to 250 tons Hence Ke'xy a. (now dxaL\ like a k. ; dry and 

burden, formerly much used as a bomb- vessel brittle; withered, sapless. 

(see Bomb-ketch) ; now a similarly rigged Key (ki), sb^ [OE. c£g str. f. (pi. c^gci) 
small coasting vessel. Also aitrib. and cige wk. f. (pi. ci^gan) OFris. kei, kay ; 

Ketcll, sh.^ i6Bi« [See Jack Ketch.] not in other Teut. langs. ; ult. etym. unkn. 

The hangman. Hence Ketcli v. trans. to Pronounced (k^i) and often spelt kay till 1700 ; 

hang. the mod. pronunc. is app. of northern origin. 

KetcllUp (ke*tj?p). Also Catchup. 17 rx. Cf. the surname Kaye or Key (Cains) in Cains 
[app. ad. Chinese koechiap or M-tsiap brine of {i. e. Key's) College, Cambridge.] 
pickled fish.] A sauce made from the juice of L i. An instrument, usually of iron, for 


mushrooms, walnuts, tomatoes, etc, 
qualified, as mushroom k., etc. 


Often moving the bolt or bolts of a lock forwards or 
backwards, and so locking or unlocking what 


Ketine (krtsin). 1892. [f. Ket(ONE + is fastened by it. b. The representation of a 

-INK ».] Chem. An oily Uquid, C.HsNj. or one “ painting, sc^pture, etc. 1450. 3. In 

of a series of homologous bases C.H.n-.Nj, Pregpant sense, with reference to the powers 
formed by the reduction of nitrosoacetone and ittiphed by the possession pf the keys of any 
its homologues by sodium (or tin) and hydro- place; hence as a of office, andyf^, the 

chloric acid. office itself. OE. Gold k*, the groom of the 

Ketone (krt^un). 1851. [a. Ger. keton. a * j *1, j t,* 

^ e \ T /'■r. XT r The k. turns, and the door upon its hinges groans 

modification of Acetone,] Name of a Keats. Phr. To get {have) the k. of the street 

class of chemical compounds formed by oxida- (ironical), to be shut out for the night, or have no 
tion of the secondary alcohols or carbinols, to house to go to. b, St. Peter" s keys, the cross keys 
which they stand in some respects in the rela- borne in the Papal arms. Greek each of the key- 
tion of aldehydes. The lowest of the series, of ^^^oh the Greek fret consists. 2. All 


dimethyl ketone, is common Acetone. 

Hence Keto’nic ce, of or pertaining to ketones, as 
in ketonic acid. So Ke'tol, a ketonic alcohol. 
Ke*tose, a sugar which is a ketonic alcohol, e.g. 
laBvulose. 

Kettle (ke*tT). [Com. Teut : OE. c^tel, 
prob. a. L. catUlus, dim. of catlnus a food- 


the townes in Acquitayne (except Bayon) delivered 
their keys, and became vassals Hall. 

'H.Jig. I. Something compared to a key, with 
its power of locking and unlocking; that which 
opens up, or closes, the way to something; 
that which gives opportunity for, or precludes, 
an action, state of things, etc, OE. 2. Theol. 


vessel.] I. A vessel, commonly of metal, for (See Afa//. xvi. 19O eccle- 

boiling water, etc.; now ap. a covered metal fasUcal authon^hdd by Roman Catholics to 
vessel with a spout, a Tea-kettle, 2. iransf. comerred by Chnst on St, Peter and tr^s- 
a. ‘The brass or metal box of a compass' “ his successors. _ More 

1867. h. = Pot-hole 1874. +3. Short for widely : The disciphnary power of pnests as 

Kettledrum. Baml. v. ii. 386. successors of the AposUes. OE. 3. A place 

Phr. A k. cfjtsh. a. On the Tweed, etc. A picnic, which gives its possessor control over the pas- 
at which a kettle of fish cooked alfresco is the chief sage into or from a certain district, territory, 
thing eaten; also simply kettle 1791. b. fig. A dis- inland sea, etc. 1440. 4. That which serves to 


agreeable or awkward state of things 1742, 


open up, disclose, or explain what is unknown. 


Kettledrum (ke'tTidupsm), 1542. !• A mysterious, or obscure OE. spec, an explana- or intensity to (feelings, thoughts) ; to k. np, to 

musical instrument of percussion consisting of tory scheme for the interpretation of a cipher, raise to a high pitch 1636, 4, To insert the 

a hoEow hemisphere of brass or copper, over etc., a set of solutions of problems, a translation keystone in (an arch). Also with in. 1735. 

the edge of which parchment is stretched and of a text, etc. in a foreign language for the Keyage (kredj). Now written Quayage. 
tuned to a definite note 1602. f a. = Kettle- use of learners, and the like. 5. Mns. fa. [a. OF, kaiage, caiage, etc.; see Key 

DRUMMER -1755. 3. colloq. An aftemoon tea- [after Guido Aretino's use of clavis.'] The sbJ and -age,] Quay-dues ; quayage, 
party on a large scale. Cf. Drum 8. 1861. lowest note or tone of a scale or sequence of TTATT-hnorfl r'lrr-bri8Td> tRto rKvv Ml 
X Trumpets and Ketfle-Drums' in rich Liveries notes ; the key-note. Hence, b. A scheme or hi The iet or row of kevs in an Lan 

♦ j* * “A. knot made upon and named after some particular note increase the number of its sounds. 

S (the key-note), as the key ofC. Hence, c. The Key-COld, a. Now rare. 1529. As cold as 

fhZ ^M^d. holding one sheet is fastened syna of melodic and harmonic relations existing a key ; very cold ; esp. cold in death. Also^f^. 

f ® inreaa in the next between the tones of such a system ; tonality. Poore key-cold Figure of a holy King Shaks. 

Ij.^euper (korpoi). 1842. [A German 1590. 6. a. (High or low) tone (of the Keyed (kfd), at. 1781. [f. Key or + 

mines’ term.] Geo/. 'The upper member of voice) ; pitch 1599. b. /g. Intensity or force, -ed.] i. Of a musical instrument: Furnished 
the Tnassic system, consisting in (jermany of ' pitch ' (of feeling or action) ; tone or style (of with keys. 2. In carpentry, etc. : Secured by 

a (pass), an (lowd). 2? (cwt). ^ (Fr. chef). 3 (ev«). 9 i{I,eye), 0 (Fr. eau de vie), i (s/t). * (Psyche). 9 (what). ^?(gat). 


j thought or expression) ; sometimes, prevailing 
I tone or idea, ‘key-note' 1594. c. Tone or 
j relative intensity (of colour) 1851. 

I I. Love, the k. of hearts, will open the closest coffers 
i Fuller. Golden or silver k., money, employed as a 
I bribe to obtain the opening of a door or to gain a 
purpose. 3.^ A very Important place, which is the 
I K. of Sclavonia 16S4. 4. Poetry is the k. to the 

j hieroglyphics of nature Hare. A K. to Henry’s 
. Exercises 1870, It was the k- to his success ; he 
I knew the value of time 1883. 5. Both warbling of 

I one song ; both in one k. Shaks. 6. a. Men speak 
I in a high or a low k. Berkeley. b. Let peace and 
j love exalt your K. of mirth Quarles. 
j m. Applied to mechanical devices, in function 
i or form suggesting the key of a lock. 1. A 
pin, bolt, wedge, etc., fitting into a hole or 
space contrived for it so as to lock various 
parts together ; a cotter 1440. a. That which 
completes or holds together the parts of any 
fabric; esp. the key-stone of an arch, which 
holds the structure together ME. Also, the 
last board in a floor. Also b. That por- 
tion of a first coat of wall-plaster which passes 
between the laths and secures the rest; the 
roughness of a wall-surface which enables 
plaster to adhere to it 1825. 3, In the organ, 

pianoforte, etc. : Each of the levers, which arc 
pressed down by the fingers in playing, and 
actuate the internal mechanism so as to pro- 
duce the notes 1500. Also, each of the small 
metal levers, actuated by the fingers, in the 
flute, oboe, clarinet, concertina, etc. 1688. 4. 

Hence a. In telegraphy, A mechanical device 
for breaking and closing an electric circuit, b. 
In a type-writer, etc., each of a set of levers 
pressed by the fingers in the same manner as 
the keys of a pianoforte or organ 1837. 5. An 

instrument for grasping a square or polygonal- 
headed screw, peg, or nut, and turning it by 
lever action 1610. 

IV. A dry fruit with a thin membranous 
wing, usually growing in bunches, as in the ash 
and sycamore 1523. 

Comb . : k.-action, the mechanism by which sounds 
are produced m musical instruments that have a key- 
board ; -bed Mech., the part of a shaft on or in which 
a key rests; •'holt Mech., a bolt which is secured in 
its place by a key or cotter ; .bone, (a) the collar- 
bone, clavicle {tionce-nse) ; {b) a bone forming the key 
of a structure ; •groove Mech, = key-seat ; -moniey, 
a payment required from the tenant of a house before 
he is allowed to have the key; -seat Meek., a key- 
bed or key- way ; -way Mech., a groove cut in a shaft, 
or in the boss of a wheel, to receive a key. 

b. (in sense II. 4), as key-map, -move, -sentence, 
-word I passing into adj, m sense ‘dominant ‘con- 
trolling’, as k. industry, one which is essential to 
the carrying on of others ; k. man ; k. position. 

Key (kf), sb.^ Now written CJuay. ME. 

I [a. OF. kay, kai, cay. For the ultimate etym. 

I see Cay. In Eng., till i8th c., usually written 
i key (less freq. kay), which latterly was pro- 
; nounced as Key sb.^ The spelling quay is 
after later F. quai.'\ A wharf, a quay, tb. 

' iransf . A harbour, haven. Quarles. 
i Key (ki), sb^ 1697. [var. of Cay, ad. Sp. 

I cayo shoal, reef infl. in spelling and pronunc. 

I by prec.] A low island, sand-bank, or reef, as 
in the W. Indies, etc. Cf. Key West. 

Key (kf), v. [ME, kei^e{n, keie(n^ etc., f. 

I kel^e Key sb.^~\ i. trans. To lock with a key. 
Klsofg. rai'e. a. a. To fasten by means of a 
pin, wedge, bolt, or cross-piece 1577. h. To 
cause (plaster) to adhere (to laths) 1881. 3. 

To reflate the pitch of the strings of a musical 
instrument. Hence fg. : To give a certain tone 
or intensity to (feelings, thoughts) ; to k. np, to 
raise to a high pitch 1636, 4, To insert the 

keystone in (an arch). Also with in. 1735. 
Keyage (kredg). Now written Quayage. 
1440. [a. OF, kaiage, caiage, etc. ; see Key 

sb.^ and -age,] Quay-dues ; quayage. 
Keyboard (krbo^Jid). 1819. [Key sb}- 
III. 3.] The set or row of keys in an organ, 
piano, type-writing machine, etc, 

Key-bu-gle. 1836. A bugle fitted with 
' keys to increase the number of its sounds. 

* Key-cold, a. Now rare. 1529. As cold as 
1 a key ; very cold ; esp. cold in death. Also Jig. 
Poore key-cold Figure of a holy King Shaks. 

Keyed (kfd), a. 1781. [f. Key 4AI or v. + 
-ED.] I. Of a musical instrument : Furnished 
with keys. 2. In carpentry, etc. : Secured by 
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means of a key 1823. 3. Of an arch : Con- 

structed with a keystone 1841. 

Keyhole (krh^ui). 1592. i. The hole by 
which the key is inserted into a lock. 2. A 
hole made to receive a peg or key used in 
carpentry, etc. 1703. 

attrii and Camk : k. escutcheon, an escutcheon- 
shaped plate of metal surrounding a keyhole i k. 
limpet, a gastropod of the family Fisstirellidss., 
havnng a shell with an aperture at the apex ; k. saw, 
a narrow saw for cutting keyholes, etc . 

Keyless (krles), a. 1823. [Key 
W ithout a key; of a watch, etc.: wound up 
otherwise than by means of a key. 

Key-note (krnont). 1752. Mus. The first, 
i. e. lowest, note of the scale of any key, which 
forms the basis of, and gives its name to, the 
kev ; the tonic. Also transf, and Jig. 

Keys (k2z). ME. [PL of Key shJ in 
specialized use.] The elective branch of the 
Legislature of the Isle of Man. More fully 
House of Keys. (Tlie reason for title is not clear.) 
Keystone (k/stJ'un). 1637. i. The stone 
at the summit of an arch, which locks the 
whole together. Also Jig. a. A bond-stone 
1823. 3. In chromolithography, the stone on 

which a general outline of the subject is made, 
serving as a guide in getting the colours in 1 
place 1875. 4* ^ block of cast iron used to i 

fill up spaces in a lead-smelting furnace 1839. 

1. Jig. The tenet of predestination was the k. of his 
religion Macaulay. Comb. K. State, U.S.^ popular 
appellation of Pennsylvania, _as being the seventh or 
central one of the original thirteen states 1841. 

Khaki (ka'kz). 1857. [Urdu (Pers.) khaki 
dusty, f. khdkdust.'] A. adj. a. Dust-coloured ; 
dull brownish yellow. b, {aitrib. use of B.) 
Made of khaki cloth. 1863. B. sb. A fabric of 
this colour largely employed since 1899 for 
field-uniforms. Orig. of stout twilled cotton 
(K, drill), but now 3so of wool (K. Bedford, 
K. serge) 1857. 

The Infantry were dressed in khakee 1859. 

C. As adj., adv., or sb. in such constr. as to 
vote k., a k. election t the k. loan {khakis), etc., 
used in reference to the S. African War of 
1899-1902, and the war spirit of that time 1900. 
fl Khalifa (kalPfa), var. of Caliph. 
jjKhalsa(h (kadsa). E. Ind. Z'j'jS. [Urdu 
(Pers.) khdligah, khdlga{Ji, fern, of Arab. 
khdlig pure, real, proper, etc.] i. The state 
exchequer in Indian states. Also attrih., as 
k.’-grain. ^2. The Sikh community or sect 1790. 

II Khamsin (kse*msin). 1685. [Arab, kham- 
sin, mod. colloq. f. khamsun fifty.] An oppres- 
sive hot wind from the south or south-east, 
which in Egypt blows at intervals for about 50 
days in March, April, and May. 

II Khan 1 (kasn, kan). ME. [a. Turk! khan 
lord, prince, regarded as a modified form of 
kh&qdn ; see Chagan.] a. Hist. Specific title 
given to the successors of Chingiz Khan, who 
were supreme rulers over the Turkish, Tartar, 
and Mongol tribes, as well as emperors of 
China, during the Middle Ages. b. A title (now 
of slight import) commonly given to rulers, 
officials, or men of rank in Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, etc. 

j|IQian2 (ksen, kan). ME. [Arab, khan 
inn,] In the East : A caravanserai. 

Khanate (ksem-, kam^it). Also khanat. 
1799. [f* Khani -k -ateL] a district 

governed by a khan ; the position of a khan. 

11 Kkansamah, -saman (kansa*ma(n). E. 
Ind. 1645. (Corruptly consumah, consumer) 
[Urdu (Pers.) khdnsdmdn, f. khdn Khan ^ + 
sdmdn household goods.] In India: A house- 
steward ; the head of the kitchen and pantry 
department. 

II Khedive (kedrv). 1867. [a. F. khedivcy a. 
Turk, khediv, khidev prince, sovereign ] The 
title of the viceroy of Egypt, accorded to 
Ismail Pasha by the Turkish government in 
1867. Hence Khedi’vaLKhedi* vial a:. KhedP- 
vate, Khedi'viate, the office, authority, or 
government of the k. 

llKhidmutgar (ki*dm2?tgai). 1765. [UrdQ 
(from Pers.) khidmatgdr, = khidmat service + 
-g^r, agent-suffix,] In India: A male servant 
who waits at table. 

II Khoja (kJu-d^a). 1625. [Turk, and Pers. 


khojah, kkwdjak.l A professor or 

teacher in a Mohammedan school or college ; 1 
a schoolmaster ; a scribe, clerk. j 

IlKhud (kyd). E. Ind. 1837. [Hindi 
A deep ravine or chasm ; a precipitous cleft in 
a hill-side. 

ilKjbLUs-khus (]a?*sk»s). E. Ind. 1810. 
[Urdu (Pers.) kkas-khas.^ The sweet-scented 
root of an Indian grass, largely used in the 
manufacture of mats or screens (* tatties ’). 
IlKJltltbah (ku'tba). 1800. [Arab, khutbah, 
khotbeh, f. khataba to preach.] A form of 
sermon or oration used at meridian prayer on 
Fridays in Mohammedan mosques. 

Kiaiig, var. Kyang, Tibetan wild horse. 
KUbble (ki’bl), sbJ 1671. [prob. ad. Ger. 
kUhel ‘tub*.] Mining. A large wooden or 
(later) iron bucket, for conveying ore or rubbish 
to the surface. 

Ea'bhle, 1891. [? Altered f. Cobble.] 
= Cobble sh.^ 

Kibble (ki’bl), 1790. [?] trans. To 
bruise or grind coarsely; to crush into small 
pieces. Also absol, Ki*bbler. Ki'bblerman. 
Kibble (Hffi’l), 1891. [f. Kibble 
T o convey ore or rubbish in a kibble. 

Kibe (koib), sb. ME. [Cf. Welsh cibi (also 
cibwst) of the same meaning.] i. A chapped 
or ulcerated chilblain, esp. one on the heel. 
Also Jig. 3. transf. a. A sore on a horse's 
foot. ? Obs. 1639. b. A breaking out at the top 
of the hoof in sheep. (So Welsh cibi.) 1846. 
f c. A hump or swelling. Maplet, 

1. Jig. To gait or tread on {one's) kibes, to press 
upon closely so as to annoy. To tread or follow on 
the kibes of, to come closely at the heels of. Hence 
Elibe V. rare, to affect with kibes or chilblains; 
erron. to kick or gall 1757. Kibed a. affected with 
chilblains on the heels 1500. 

||Eabitka (kibi'tka). 1799. [Russ., ^tent, 
tilt-wagon ', f. Tartar Mbits , with Russ, suffix 
I. A circular tent covered with thick 
felt, used by the Tartars; transf. a Tartar 
household or family, 3. A Russian wagon or 
sledge with a rounded cover or hood ; a sledge 
with a tilt or covering 1806. 

||Kiblab (ki*bla). 1704. [Arab, qiblah, that 
which IS placed opposite.] The point (the 
temple at Mecca) to which Mohammedans 
turn at prayer, b. A niche in a Mohammedan 
building on the side towards Mecca 1775. 
Kibosb (koi'b^J*, kib^7*J). slang. 1836. 
[? Yiddish.] i. In phr. To put the k. oni to 
finish off, do for. 2. Nonsense, * rot ’ 1873. 
Kiby (kai-bi), a. Now dial. 1523. [f. 

Kibe sb. + -yL] Affected with kibes. 
I'Ki’Chel. ra 7 'e. [OE. of obscure etym.] 
A small cake -ME. 

Kick (kik), sb.'^ 1530. [f. Kick v.'] 

I. I. An act of kicking. b. Ability or dis- 
position to kick 1885. Also fg. a. transf. a. 
The recoil of a gun when discharged 1826. b. 
A jerk, jolt ; jerking motion 1835. 3* One who 
kicks. Usu. with adj. 1857. 

I, More kicks than halfpence : more harshness than 
kindness 1824. b. He had not a k. in him F. T. 
Bullen. 2. c. Electr. A momentary high-voltage 
discharge in an inductive electric current igio. d.fig. 
(orig. U.S.) A sharp stimulant effect, e.g, that of 
strong liquor or pungent seasoning ; also, a thrill of 
excitement, fear, etc. 1903. 

n. Slang senses, i. The kick*, the fashion, 
the newest style 1700. 3. A sixpence 1700. 
3,y/. Breeches. ? Obs. 1700. 4. A pocket 1851. 

I 5. The kicki ‘the sack’ (Sack sb.'^ I. 3) 1844. 
Kick (kik), sb.^ 1861. [?] I. An indenta- 
tion in the bottom of a glass bottle, making it 
; hold less. 2. The projection on the tang of a 
' pocket-knife blade, which prevents the edge of 
the blade from striking the spring 1864. 3* 

The piece of wood fastened to the upper side of 
a * stock-board ' to make a depression in the 
lower face of a brick as moulded 1875. 

Kick (kik), V. [ME. kike, kyke, of nnkn. 
origin. W. cicio is from Eng.] 

I, I . intr. To strike out with the foot. b. 
slang. To die 1725. 2. fig. To show tem- 

per ; to rebel, be recalcitrant ME. 3. transf. 

a. Of firearms: To recoil when fired 1832. 

b. Cricket. Of the ground: To cause a ball to 
rebound in a more nearly vertical direction 


than usual 1882. 4. trans. To strike (any- 

thing) with the foot 1590. b. transf. Of 
things : To strike (anything) with a violent im- 
pact. Of a gun : To stnke in the recoil. 1667. 
5. With advs. or phrases: To impel, expel, 
eject, etc., with violence 1678. 6. To accom- 

plish, make, or do by kicking 1857. 

I. They,,, like galled camels, k, at every touch 
I B. Jons. Phr. To k. against the pricks {spur,goad)x 
to strike the foot against these; also fig. to be re- 
calcitrant to one's own hurt ME. To k, over the 
traces', (of a horse) to get a leg over the traces so as to 
kick more freely ; fig. to throw off the usual restraints 
1861. 2. To k. against or at, to object strongly to, 

rebel against ; to spurn. 4 I should kicke being 
kickt, and being at that passe, You would keepe from 
my heeles Shaks. To k. the bucket, to die {slattg) : 

; see Bucket sb? To k. one's heels : see Heel sb? 
b. To k. ike beam*, see Beamjt-?. 6. 5. b. intr. (To 
I be or lie) kicking about i i.e. in danger of being 
kicked or otherwise damaged 1867. 

n. With advs. Kick off. a. trans. To throw off 
(shoes) by kicking or jerking the foot. b. Football, 
intr. To give the first kick.^ Kick out. a. trans. 
To turn out with a kick, or in an ignominious fashion, 
b. Football, intr. To re-start the game by kicking 
the ball towards the opposite goal from (or behind) 
the 25-yard line; also, to kick the ball over a side 
line, c, intr. To die {slang). Kick up. a. trans. 
To raise (dust, etc.) by or as by kicking ; hence, to 
make (any disturbance or nuisance). b. Cricket, 
intr. Of a ball : To rebound more or less vertically. 

Hence Kixkable a. Ki'cker. 
tKickie-wickie. [app. a joc. formation. 
Mod. editors usually adopt kicksy-wicksy , after 
the later folios.] A jocular or ludicrous term 
for a wife. A ll 'r Well ll. iii. 297. 

Kack-off (ki*k|^f). 1857. The first kick to 
I the ball in a football match. Also fig. 
fKicksey-winsey. 1599. [app. a whim- 
sical formation; cf. kickshaws) A. sb. A 
fantastic device ; a whim ”1635. B. adj. Fan- 
tastic, whimsical, erratic -1652. C. adv. 

? Topsy-turvy. J. 'TayloR. 

Eacksliaw, -stiaws (ki*kj9, -J§z). 1597. 
[ad. F. quelque chose something. 'The wd. was 
sometimes correctly taken as sing., with pi. 
-chases ; more often as a pi., with a sing, kick- 
\ shaw afterwards formed from it.] i. A fancy 
dish in cookery. (Chiefly contemptuous : A 
‘ something ' French.) 2. Something dainty or 
elegant, but unsubstantial ; a toy, trifle, gew- 
gaw 1601. 3. A fantastical frivolous person. 

Obs. exc. died. 1644. 4* attrib. Frivolous, 

trifling^ 1658. 

1. A iojmt of Mutton, and any pretty little tinie 
Kick-shawes Shaks. 2. Art thou good at these kicke- 
chawses [Maskes, etc.] Knight? Shaks. 

Kicksie-wicksie : see Kickie-wickie. 
Kick-up (krk|27p). 1793. [f. the phr. kick 
up) I. The act of lifting the legs in, or as in, 
kicking 1861. a. A row ; a great to-do 1793. 

3. A name given in Jamaica to two species 
of thrush, Siurus noveboracensis (Bessy Kick- 
up), and S. aurocapillus (Land Kick-up) 1847. 

4. = Kick sb .^ x. 1901. 

Kid (kid), sb.'^ [ME. kide, kede, kid, com- 
monly regarded as ad. ON. kid (Sw., Da, 
kid).} I. The young of a goat. 2. The flesh 
of a young goat ME. 3. a. The skin of a kid. 
b. Leather made from kid-skins, or from sub- 
stitutes ; chiefly used for gloves and shoes ; pi. 
gloves (or boots) made of this leather. 1677. 4. 
sing, or pi. (Rendering L. hsedus or hsedi.) A 
pair of small stars in the constellation Auriga, 
represented as kids in the hand of the charioteer 
1609. 5. slang. A child, esp. a young child* 

(Orig. low slanr.) 1690. 

I. She koude skippe and make game As any kyde 
or calf folwynge his dame Chaucer, 

Kid (k'id), sh.^ Now dial. ME. [Of nnkn. 
origin ; W. cedys pi. is prob. from Eng.] A 
faggot or bundle of twigs, brushwood, gorse, 
etc., used either for burning, or for embedding 
in a bank, beach, etc. 

Kid (kid), sb^ 1769- [? Yar. of KiT 
A small wooden tub ; esp. a sailor's mess-tub, 
Kid (kid), sb.^ slang. 1873. [f. Kid v.^"} 
Humbug, ‘ gammon'. 

Kid (kid), v.i ME. [f. Kid sb.i'] a. trans. 
To give birth to (a kid). b. intr. To bring 
forth a kid or kids. 

Bad (kid), v.^ Now dial. 1504, [f. Kid 
sb.") trans. a. To bind up in kids or faggots ; 


6 (Ger. K^ln). o (Fr. ptfw). ii (Ger. Mz^ller). u (Fr. d«ne). v (cwrl), e (e») (thtfre). i if) iieiv), | (Fr. fazre). o (fir, forn, ^arth). 
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also aisoL to make faggots. b. To secure 
(loose soil, etc.) by means of kids. Hence 
JKi'ddiug vM. sk ; concr^ kids used to secure 
loose soli, etc, ; work in which kids are used. 

Kid (kid), slang, 1811. [perh, f. Kid 
sh,^ in sense ' to make a kid of’.] fra ns. To 
boas, humbug, try to make (one) believe what 
is not true. 

Ead, obs. f. Kith. 

Kid, Mdd e, pa. t. and pple. of Kithe v. 
Klidderminster (krdaimmstoi). 1670. 
[Name of a town in Worcestershire.] i. 
aitrib.. Of or pertaining to Kidderminster ; spec. 
a kind of carpet, originally manufactured there, 
in which the pattern is formed by the intersec- 
tion of two cloths of different colours; also 
called two-pty and ingrain carpet. 3. aisoL == 
Kidderminster carpet or carpeting. 

Kiddier. Obs, exc. dial. Also kidder, 
15^1. f?l == Badger sh .'^ (q.v.). 

Kiddle (ki-dl). ME. [2.. A¥. kidel, kydel, 
OF. quids If later quideau, also guidel^ mod.F. 
guideaui] a. A dam, weir, or barrier in a 
liver, having an opening in it fitted wnth nets, 
etc. for catching fish. b. An arrangement of 
stake-nets on the sea-beach for the same pur- 
pose. Also at f rib. 

Kiddy (ki'di), sb, 1579. [f. Kid sb."^ + 
“Y ®,] 1. A little kid (young goat). 3. slang 

and colloq. A little child 1889. 3. Thieves' 

slang, A professional thief of ‘flashy* dress 
and manner; one who dresses in a similar 
style 1780. 4. attrih, as adj, : Pertaining to, 

appropriate to, ‘kiddies* 1805. 

3. Poor Tom was once a k. upon town Byron. 
Eliddy (ki*di), v, slang, 1851. [Cf. prec. 
and^KiD vP] irans. To hoax, humbug. 

Ead glove. 183a. I, A glove made of kid- 
skin or similar leather. 3. attrih, as adj, 
(Kid-glove) Characterized by wearing kid 
gloves ; dainty or delicate in action or opera- 
tion ; avoiding real work ; free from roughness 
or harshness 1856. 

I. Phr. With Jeid gloves ^ m a gentle, delicate, or 
gingerly manner- Hence Kid-gloved a, wearing 
3cid gloves refined, dainty, delicate, etc. 

Kidling (ki-dlig). 1586. [+ -ling.] A 
little kid. 

Kidnap (ki*dnasp), v, i68a. [f. Kid sb.^ 
+ Nap z/., to snatch, seize (cf. Nab}.] Orig., 
to steal or carry off (children or others) for ser- 
vice on the American plantations ; hence, to 
steal (a child), to carry off (a person) by illegal 
force. 

I will k. her and send her to Virginia De Foe. So 
Ki'dna-pper, one who kidnaps children or others ; 
alsoy^-. 167S. 

Kidney (krdni). ME. [?] i. One of two 
glandular organs in the abdominal cavity of 
mammals, birds, and reptiles, which excrete 
urine and so remove effete nitrogenous matter 
from the blood. The kidneys of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs are eaten as food. at. Jig, Tempera- 
ment, nature; hence, class, stamp 1555. 3. 

More fully k, potato ; an oval variety of potato 
1796. 4. attrih. ^ as k. disease^ k, pie^ L-shaped, 
etc. 1597. 

1. Waiter, brii^ me a k. and some stout 1871. jdg. 
A Youth, who officiates as the K. of the Coffee-house 
Steele. 2. Tbinke of that, a man of my K. 1 . .that 
am as suhiect to heate as butter Merry W', in. v. 116. 
This fellow is not quite of a right k. Fielding.^ 

Phrase. ^Kidneys ojP wheats repr, ‘fat of kidneys 
of wheat * xxxii. 14; cf. Fj. cxlvii. 14 ‘the fat 
of wheat the finest of the wheat, in allusion to the 
kidney-fat as the choicest part of an animal, which 
was offered in sacrifice. 

Conti . : k.-cottoii, a variety of Gossyptunt harha. 
densBy a cotton plant of which the seeds are in kidney- 
shaped masses ; k. ore, haematite occurring in kid- 
ney-shaped masses*! “Piece, a cam with a kidney- I 
shaped outline; -potato = 3; -vetch, a leguminous | 
herb {AnihyUis vahterarieDi Lady’s-fingers. 

Kidney bean, kidney-bean, 1548. i. ^ 
Name for the dwarf French bean (Phaseolus 
vulgaris) t and for the Scarlet Runner (P, multi- 
Jioruit, See Bean, 3, Kidney-bean tree. 
The American Wistaria PWistaria frutescens), 
also the Chinese { W, chinensis), both grown 
as wall-climbers in Great Britain 1741. 
Ki'dneywort. 1640. [See Wort.] Herb. 
The plant Cotyledon Umbilicus^ also called 
Navelwort ; also Saxifraga stellaris. 


Ki-d-skin. 1645. skin of a kid, esp. 
as used for gloves j also skins of Iambs, etc. 
Elie, var. of pi. of Cow. 

Klief, var. of Kef. 

Elier (ki»j). 1573. [Cf. ON. her vessel = 
OHG. char» Goth, hasl] fa. A brew ing- vat. 
b. A large vat in which cloth is boiled for 
bleaching, eta 

liKieselgubr (krz’lg2h-\ 1875. [Gen, £ 
hzesel gmy&l, ChesidI - r Guhr.] A diatoma- 
ceous earth, used as an absorbent of nitro- 
glycerine in the manufacture of dynamite. 
Easeritenerzor^it). 1862. [f, D, G. Kieser, 
of Jena.] Hydrous magnesium sulphate, used 
in making Epsom salts, etc. 

Kike, obs, f. Keek zf,, Kick a 
Kilderkin (ki-ldoikin). ME. [A corruption 
of MDu. kinderkin, also kindeken^ hinneken 
(or -kip), the fourth part of a tun, etc. ; see 
-KIN.] I. A cask for liquids, fish, etc., holding 
16 to 18 gallons. 3. A cask of this size filled 
with some commodity; the quantity it con- 
tains ; hence, a measure of capacity ME. 

Jig. A tun of man in thy large bHk is writ, But sure 
thow’rt but a k. of wit Dryden. 

Bolkenny (kilkemi). K. catsi cats 
fabled to have fought until only their tails re- 
mained ; used allusively, 1852. 

KiU(kil), jAI me. [f. Kill^?.] fi.A 

stroke, blow, ME. only. 3. The act of killing 
an animal hunted as game 1852. 3* A killed 

animal 1878. 4. Laaon Tennis and Rackets, 

(Cf. Kill v. Phrases) 1903, 

Km(kil),5A2 U,S. local, 1669. [a. Bn. 
kil, MDu. hille river-bed, channel.] A stream, 
* creek ‘, or tributary river; used esp. in place- 
names, as Schuylkill, 

Kill, sb^ Also Mill. 1630. [?] On the 
Thames : An eel-trap or week 
Kill (kil), V, Pa. t. and pa. pple. killed 
(kild). ME, [Origin unkn.; not in cogn. langs. 
Exceptionally the pa. pple. appears as kilt, 
now regarded as an Irishism.] ti* trans. To 
strike ; to knock. Also ahsot, or intr. Also 
Jig, ME. only. 3. To put to death ; to deprive 
of life ; to slay. Also pg* ME. b. absol. To 
perform the act of lalHng, commit murder, 
cause death 1535. c. irUr, in passive sense : 
To suffer killing ; to yield (so much meat) when 
killed 1857, d. trans. To procure (meat) by 
killing animals 1560. e. To represent as killed 
or dead 1867, 3. transf. To destroy the vital- 

ity or the activity of (an organism, a disease, 
etc.) ; to destroy, break up, or ruin. 1530. 4. 

Jig, To destroy, put an end to (a feeling, pro- 
ject, etc.) ME- b- To destroy (an appearance 
or quality) by contrast 1859. 5. To consume 

(time), so as to bring it to an end 1728. 6. 

In hyperbolic use : a. To overwhelm (a person) 
by a strong impression on the mind; to ex- 
haust the strength of 1634. b. To injure 
seriously. (An Irishism.) 1800. 

‘ 2. Yche other for to kyllc With blody speris 
Chaucer. What art thou, that telst of Nephews 
kilt? Spenser. He was killing himself by late hours 
Thackeray, Phr, To k. out, oP\ etc,, to get rid of 
by killing. To k. dead, etc. b. They killed, .near 
Blankney 1810. c. She (the cow] killed 34 stones 
1888. d. To k* beefe and pork for 63 men of war 
i68g, e. He kills the hero in the last chapter (mod.). 
3. Potatoes have quite killed the land Young. The 
lye will have lost its causticity, or, in technical 
language.. it is killed 1873, 4. [He] detected his 

wife .^endeavouring to k. a laugh 1851. 6. c. intr. 

(orig. tl*S.) To make an irresistible impression; as 
dressed to k. 1848. 7. Printing. To mark (matter) 

as not to be used. 

Phrases. To k. a bait*, (a) in tennis, to strike' it so 
that it cannot be returned ; (b) in football, to stop it 
dead. To k. a. bill (in parliament) : to prevent it 
from passing. To k, vdth kindness i to harm fatally 
by mistaken kindness. K. orcure^ with reference to 
remedies which either cure or prove fatal 
I Kill, obs, f. Kiln. 

Kill-, vb. siemj prefixed to sbs., forming 
sbs, with sense ‘one who or that which kills 
. . and adjs, — ‘ that kills , . ., -killing *, as 
kin-courtesy, a boorish person. ; kill-duck a., 
suitable for killing ducks ; etc. 
llEalladar (krl^dai). IS. Ind, [Urdu 

M , f. Arab. ; = • fort-holder *.] The gover- 
a fort or castle. 
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Kiilas (kirias). 1674. [Comisb.] Clay- 
slate ; geologically, the clay-slate of (^lornwall, 
of Devonian age, which rests on the granite, 
Ki-li-cow. Obs, exc. dial. 1581. [f. Kill 
z;. + CowiA^] A. sb, A bully, braggadocio; 
a terrible or great person ; a man of importance 
1589. 3. dial. A serious affair. (Usu. in neg. 
phr.) 1825. B. adJ. Bragging, bullying ; tem- 
fying 1581. Hence Ki’Ilcow v. to cow. 
Kd'Ucrop. rare. 1652. [ad. LG. ktlkrop, 
G. kielkropfi etym. unkn.] An insatiate brat, 
popularly supposed to be a fairy changeling. 
Killdee, killdeer (ki'ldf, -di®!). Also kil-. 
1731. [Imitative of its note.] The largest 
species of Ring-plover (Jdgialiiis vocifera) of 

^k^SSevil, sb. (3.) 1590. [f. Kill i-. + 

Devil.] i. A recklessly daring fellow. Mar- 
lowe. 2. W. Indian name for rum. ? Obs, 
1651. 3. Angling, An artificial bait, made to 

spin in the water like a wounded fish 1833. 4. 

adj. That would kill devils 1831. 

Killer (ki-bi). 1535. [f. Kill v, + -er 1,] 
I. One who or that wmch kills, b. Humane k. : 
see Humane i b.. a. (k. whale) A name of the 
grampus, Orca gladiator, and allied ferocious 
cetaceans 1725. 3* An effective angler’s bait i68x. 
I^‘lles(s)e, var. Cullis a groove or 
gutter ; spec, m a cross-bow, or in a roof, 
Killick, kiUock (ki-lik, -^k). 1630. [?] 
Naui. A heavy stone used on small vessels for 
an anchor ; also a small anchor. 
Eollickinmck, var. of Kinnikinic. 

! KilHfisH (kidifij). Also Mlly-. 1836. [^ 

‘ £ Kill sb.^ + Fish; but cf. Killing ppl, a. 
I b.] Any of the small fish of several genera of 
Cyprinodontidx, found in sheltered places on 
the east coast of N. America, and used as bait ; 
esp. Fimdulus heteroclitus , the green k. 

\ Killing (ki'lii]), vhl. sb. MK [-ING 1 .] i. 
Putting to death, murder. 3. A dressing of 
slacked lime to ‘kill’ the grease in leather- 
dressing 1844. 

^EaUing (krlig),/7>/. a. ME. [-ING^.] i. 
That kills (lit, andyf^.). b. Of bait : Sure to 
kill x68i. 3. In hyperbolic use: Able to kill, 

a. Fatal 1615. b. Overpoweringly attractive 
1634. c. Exhausting 1850. d. That makes 
: one * die * with laugMng (colloq,), 3. As adv, 
Killingly 1670. 

I. A Frost ; a k. Frost Shaks. Hence Ki*llillg-ly 
adv , -ness. 

Ki“ll-joy, sb, and a, 1776. A. sb. One 
who or that which throws a gloom over social 
enjoyment. B. adj. That kills or puts an end 
to joy 1822. 

Killock : see Killick. 
fKillow. 1666. [?] A name given (orig. in 
Cumberland) to black-lead, plumbago, or 
graphite -1763. 

Ki*ll-time, sb, (a.') 1748. [See Kill v. 5.] 
An occupation intended to ‘ kill time b. adj. 
Adapted to kill time 1759. 

Ealn (kil, kiln), sb, [OE. cylene, etc. ; — 
*cu'lina, a. L. cultna kitchen, burning-place, 
etc. In ME. the final n became silent (in 
most districts).] A furnace or oven for burn- 
ing, baking, or drying; esp. (a) for calcining 
lime (Lime-kiln) ; (b) for baking bricks 
(Brick-kiln), tiles, etc. ; (c) for drying grain, 
hops, etc, or for making malt. Also attrih, 
Phr. To set the k, on Jire, to fire the k., to cause a 
serious commotion ; He has contrived to set the k. on 
fire as fast as I put it out Scott. Comb, k.-hole, 
the fire-hole of a k. Hence Kiln v. irans, to burn, 
bake, or dry in a k ; so Ki*lu-dry v. trans. 

Eolo-. Arbitrary deriv. of Gr. ytKiot. a 
thousand, introduced in French in 1795, t^sed 
in the Metric system to form names of weights 
and measures containing 1,000 times the unit. 
Also Kilo (ki'D) sb„ abbrev. of K ilogramme. 
Balocycie (krDsoikl), 1921. [f. K1L0- + 
Cycle sb,] One thousand cycles (see Cycle 
sb. 10 b), esp, per second, as a unit in measuring 
the frequency of electrical oscillations. (Abbrev. 
kc.) 

ELilogranmie, -gram (ki-l^graem). 1810. 
[a. F. kilogramme (1795); see KiLO- and 
Gramme, gram.] A weight containing 1,000 
grammes, or about 2*205 lb. avoirdupois. 
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Kilograinmetre, -meter (ki:l<5gr3emimr- 
tsj). 1866. [a. F. JkilogrammHre ; see prec. and 
Metre.] Physics, The quantity of energy 
required to raise a weight of one kilogramme 
to the height of one metre. 

Ktl nlitrej -liter (ki-loiftai). 1810. [a. F. 

Hlolitre (1798); see Kilo- and Litre.] A 
measure of capacity containing 1,000 litres. 

Kilometre, -meter (ki'UmJtsi). 1810. [a. 
F. UlomHrc {1795) ; see Kilo- and Metre.] 
A measure of length containing 1,000 metres, 
or 3280*89 feet, or nearly five-eighths of a mile. 
Hence Elilome*tric, -al ^z. of or pertaining to a 
k. ; marking a k. on a road. 

Kilowatt (ki’i^wqt). 1892. [f. Kilo- + 

Watt.] EUctr, A thousand watts. 

I^t (kilt), sh, 1730. [f. Kilt z'.] A part 
of the modem Highland dress, consisting of a 
skirt, usually of tartan cloth, deeply plaited, 
reaching from the waist to the knee; hence, 
any similar article of dress. 

Hence Ki* Itie, a kilted Highland soldier. 

Kilt (kilt), V, ME. [app. of Scand. origin ; 
cf. Da. hi lie (also hilte op) to tuck up, etc.] i. 
trans. To tuck up (the skirts) round the body. 
Also with up, 3. To fasten or tie up; to 
‘ string up ’ 1697. 3. intr. To go as with the 

loins girded 1816. 4. trans. To gather in 

yerdcal pleats, as in a kilt 1887. 

Kilt, obs. or diaL pa. pple. of Kill v. 

Kilted (ki*lted), a, 1809. [f. Kilt sb, + 
-ED 2,] Wearing a kilt. 

Kilted (ki'lted), ppL a, 1724. [f. Kilt t), 
+ -ED 1.] Tucked up or having the skirts 
tucked up ; also, gathered in vertical pleats. 

Kilter, var. of Kelter. 

Baiting (kidtig), vbl. sb, 1521. [f. Kilt v. 
+ -ING^.] The action of Kilt v . ; the act of | 
girding or tucking up, or of plaiting like a 
kilt ; the result of this. I 

Blimberlite (ki'mboibit). 1887. [f. JiCim- \ 
berley in Cape Colony + -ite ^ 2 b.] Min, 
The emptive rock, or ‘ blue ground ', which is 
the matrix of the diamond at Kimberley and 
elsewhere. 

tKi'mbo, a. = Akimbo. Dryden. So 
tKi’mbo V. -1808. 

Kim-kam, a, and <idv^ dial, 1582. 
Crooked(ly) ; perverse(ly). 

Bammeridge (krmsrid3). 1832. A village 
on the Dorsetshire coast, where extensive beds 
of the Upper Oolite are developed. Hence 
K, clay, a bed of clay in the Upper Oolite, con- 
taining bituminous shales. K, coal^ shale oi 
the K. clay, containing so much bitumen that, 
it may be burnt as coal. 

Ba-mnel. Obs, exc. dial. [ME. kem(b')elinf 
kim{e)lin, kiin(e)nel, app. rel. to OE. cumb 
Coomb 1.] A tub for household purposes. 

11 Kimono (kim^u'ni?). 1874. Earlier kiri- 
mon (1615). [Tap.] A long Japanese robe with 
sleeves, h, {Mso kimona.) A European dress- 
ing-gown or wrap modelled on this 1902. 

Kin (kin). [Com. TeuL : OE. cyn{n neut. 

: — OTeut, '^kunjo'"^^ from the weak grade of 
the ablaut-series kin-, kan-, kun - « Aryan 
gen-^ gon-, gn- ‘ to produce, engender, beget \ 
whence also Gr. ykvos^ ylyvofxaif L. genus, 
gignere,'] i. A group of persons descended 
from a common ancestor, and so connected by 
blood-relationship ; a family, stock, clan. Now 
rare. 3. Ancestral stock or race ; ifamily ; esp. 
in phr. {come) of good (nohle^ etc.) k. Obs. exc. 
dial. OE, 3. One’s kindred, kinsfolk, or 
relatives, collectively. (Now the chief sense.) 
OE. b. In predicative use, « Related 1597. 
4. Kinship, relationship. Now rare, 1548. 

3. One of thy kin has a most weake Pm-mater 
Shaks. One onely Daughter haue I, no Kin else 
Shaks. b. One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin Shaks. 4. Within Prohibited Degrees of 
Kin Butler. I 

Phrases, Of kin « Akin : Related by blood-ties. 
Also, Related in character or qualities. Near of k.^ 
closely related. Next {f nearest) of k,, most closely 
related chiefly cdsol,^ the person (or persons) standing 
nearest in blood-relationship to another, and entitled 
to share in his personal estate in case of intestacy 1548. 

-kia (kin), suffix, forming dims., corresp. to 
MDu. -kijn, -hen = Get. -chen, as in MDu, 
husehijn, huusken, G, h&uschen a little house. 
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Used first in some familiar forms of personal 
(chiefly male) names adopted or adapted from 
names current in Flanders and Holland {e,g. 
Malkin, Perkin, Simhin), Other words are 
either adopted from Du. (e. g. kilderkin) or are 
of obscure origin. The only English formation 
which ^ has obtained permanent currency is 
lambkin (1579). 

_ A van^t -kins has in later times become current 
in certain endearing forms of address, as babykins, 
boy kins. 

BUnaestbiesis (ksinesjrsis). Also -thesia. 
1880. [f. Gr. /ctvcty to move aiadtjcris 

sensation.] The sense of muscular effort that 
accompanies a voluntary motion of the body. 
So Kinsesthe’tic a, belonging to k. 

Kincbln (ki*ntjm). Cant„ 1561. [prob. 
corrupt f, G. kindchen little child.] i. ■fa. 
attrib. in k.-co{ve, -mort, terms used by 16th c. 
tramps for a boy and girl respectively of their 
community, b, absol. A child, a * kid (Now 
convicts' slang.) s. attrib, in Kinchin-lay, the 
practice of stealing money from children sent 
on errands. Also fig. 1838. 

3. ‘Ain’t there any other line open ? * ‘Stop said 
the Jew, . * The kinchin lay ’ O. Tvnst xlii. 

Kincx^b (ki*gkpb). R, Ind. 1712. [ad. 
Urdu (Pers.) kimkhdb.l A rich Indian stuff, 
embroidered with gold or silver; a piece or 
variety of this. Also attrib. 

Kind (koind), sb, [OE. gecynd, i, ge- (see 
I-, Y-) -h root kun- (see Kin) + -di-, Indo- 
European -tu The prefix re- disappeared in 
late OE.] 

I. Abstract senses. ti. Birth, origin, 
descent -1649. ts. The station, place, or 
property belonging to one by birth -ME. 3. 
Natural disposition, nature (in later use rare) 
OE. 4. Nature in general, or in the abstract, 
regarded as the established order {rerum 
naiura). Rarely with the, Obs. (exc. as arch.) 
OE. -fs. Gender ; sex -1590. 6. The manner 
natural to any one ; hence, mode of action ; 
manner, way, fashion, arch. OE. 7. Generic 
or specific nature ; esp. in phr. in kind (L. in 
genere or in specie), freq. contrasted with in 
degree 1628. 

3. Sweet Grapes degen’rate there, and Fruits,. re- 
nounce their K. Dryden. + 7 > do ends kind : to do 
what is natural ; spec, to perform the sexual function. 
5. All they which be of the male k. [etc,] 1551. 6. I 

have done Wonders in this K. Steele, 7. There are 
such wide differences in degree as to constitute 
almost differences in k. x868. 

n. A class of things, i. A race ; a natural 
group of animals or plants having a common 
origin OE. •fb. A class of the same sex ; a sex 
(in collective sense) -1735. fa. *= Kin i. 
Kindred 2 -1697. 3. = Kin 2. arch, ME. 

4. A genus or species ; also, A sort, variety, or 
description. (= L. genus.) Now the chief 
sense. OE. 

X. As when the total k. Of birds . Came summond 
over Eden Milt. P, L. vi. 73. Poets were ever a 
careless k. 1739. 3. [If she] came of a gentle k, 

Shaks. 4. Something of the k, had been done 
Freeman. They bad haversacks of a kind with them, 
but very little in them 1895. In {under, ■\'with) one 
k., both kinds (Eccl.), referring to each of the ele- 
ments (bread and wine) used in the Eucharist. 

Phrases. Kind of, in all kinds of trees = ‘trees of 
all kinds this k. of thing'— *a thing of this kind *. 
As the original genitive phrase (see N.E.D. s.v. Kin 
6 b) was in attrib, relation to the following sb., 
the natural tendency is still to treat all kind of, no 
kind of, etc., and, hence also, kind of, as an attrib. 
or adj. phrase qualifying the sb.^ Hence the use of 
all, many, other, those, and the like, with a pi. verb 
and pronoun, when the sb. was pi., as in these kind of 
men have their use. A kind of,,xk, sort of. . ; a 
(person or thing) of a kind ; what might be called a... 
Kind ^(colloq.) is used adverbially: In a way, as it 
were, to some extent. In kind (tr, L. in specie see 
Specie). a. In the very kind of thing in question ; 
usually of payment : In goods or natural produce, as 
opp. to money. b. Of repayment : In something of 
the same kind as that received {chitfly fig,). 

Kind (kaind), a. [OE. gecynde, f. gecynd 
nature. Kind sb.’\ 

I. Natural, native, f i. Of things, qualities, 
etc. : Natural ; implanted by nature -1522 ; 
proper -1694. +3. Belonging to one by 

birth ; lawful, rightful --1570, t3* Of persons : 
Rightful (heir, etc.) -ME. ; natural -1589 ; re- 
lated by kinship ”1509. 

X. What hay is kindest for sheep 1663. 


n. I. ta. Well-bom, well-br^, gentle, b. 
Of a good kind ; hence, good of its kind. Now 
only dial. ME. a. Of persons: Naturally 
well-disposed ; S3rinpathetic ; considerate ; 
tgenerous, liberal, courteous. Also of dis- 
position. Also fig. (This (with b and c) is 
now the main sense.) ME. b. Exhibiting a 
friendly disposition by one’s conduct to a 
person or animal. Also fig. ME. c. Of 
action, etc. ; Arising from or displaying a kind 
disposition ME. 3, Affectionate, loving, fond ; 
on intimate terms. Also euphem. Now rare 
exc. dial. ME. t4. = Kindly a. 11 . 3. -I774* 
5. Grateful, thankful. Obs. exc. dial, 1450. 6. 
dial, or techn. Soft, tender ; easy to work 1747. 

X. b. A k. barley is one that malts well i8go. a. 
Who does a kindness, is not therefore k. Pope, fig. 
Your kinder Stars a Nobler Choice have giv’n Dry- 
den. b. Be kinde and curteous to this Gentleman 
Mids. N. 111. i. 167. c. Your k. letter gave me very 
sincere pleasure Tennyson. 3. Stiles where we 
stay’d to be k., Meadows in which we met Tennyson. 
S. He should declare himself thankful and k., for all 
those benefits 1563. 6. The importance of k. hair 

and good fiesh in a feeding beast 1S48. 

ni. As adv. = Kindly. Now collog. or 
vulgar, 1607. 

He took it mighty k. H. Walpole. 
Kindergarten (ki*nd3iga*it’n). 185a. [a. 
Ger. Kindergarten, lit ‘ children’s garden '.] 
A school for developing the intelligence of 
young children by object-lessons, toys, games, 
singing, etc., according to a method devised by 
Friednch Frbbel (1782-1852). Hence Ki'nder* 
ga:rt(e)ner, -ing, a teacher (teaching) in a k. 
Kind-hearted, a. 1535. [Kind a.] Hav- 
ing naturally a kind disposition. 

j?o thy selfe at least kind harted pioue Shaks. Sonn. 
X . Hence KindbeaTtedness. 

B^dle (ki*nd*l), sb. ME. [app. a deriv. of 
cynd-, stem of gecynd, Kind s^,] -f i. a. The 
young (of any animal), a young one. b. 
collect. A brood or litter (of kittens), -i486, a. 
In k, (of a hare) ; With young 1877. 

Kindle (kimd’l), v.i ME. [app. f. ON. 
kynda to kindle {trans, and intr.) -I- -LE. In 
most of the senses also with up^ i. trans. To 
set fire to, light (a flame, fire, or combustible 
substance), a. intr. To begin to bum, catch 
fire, burst into flame ME. Zffig. trans. a. To 
inflame, inspire (a passion or feeling) ME. b. 
To fire, stir up (a person, the mind, etc.) ; to 
make ardent ME. c. To give rise to (ttrouble, 
war, strife, etc.) ME. 4. intr, a. Of passion, 
etc. : To rise, to be excited ME. b. To be- 
come inflamed or ardent ; to glow ; to become 
animated ME. 5. trans. To light up as with 
fire 1715; intr, to become glowing or bright 
like fire 1797. 

X. To k. wet straw into a flame Berkeley, a. My 
eye. .caught a light kindling in a window C. BrontS. 
a. We kyndle Gods wrathe ouer vs 1547. ^ b, 
©thing remaines, but that I k. the boy thither 
A. Y. L. I. i. 179. c. He took measures for kindling 
a war with England Hume. 4 a. As their fury 
kindled [etc.] 1845. b. The words began thus to k. 
in my spirit Bunyan. 5. The fires expanding.. k, 
half the skies Pope, intr, Hereward's..eyes kindled 
Kingsley. 

Kindle (ki-ndl), Now dial, ME. [Cf. 
Kindle sb,'] trans. To bring forth, give birth 
to (young). Also fig, b. absol, (Of hares and 
rabbits.) ME. 

As the Conie that you see dwell where shee is 
kindled Shaks. 

Bandler (krndbi). 1450. [f. Kindle 
+ -ER ^.] One who or that which kindles, 
sets on me, incites, or stirs up. 

Kindlers of riot, enemies of sleep Gay. 

Kindless (kaimdles), a. ME. [f. Kind sb. 
+ -LESS.] ti. Without natural power, feeling, 
etc. ; unnatural -1602. a. [As if f. Kind a.] 
Devoid of kindness {rare) 1847. 

X. Baml, II, ii. 609. a. A sad, gloomy, k. November 
night 1881. 

Kindlily (kairndlili), 1826. [f. Kind- 
ly a. + -LY 2.] In a kindly manner, 
Ki*ndliness. 1440. [f. as prec. h- -ness.] 
i. The quality or habit of being kindly; an 
instance of this. a. Mildness (of climate, etc.) 
favourable to vegetation 1654. 
a. We ascribe. .L to dews 1794. 

Kindling (ki*ndliq), vbL sb}' ME. [f. 

I Kindle z/.^] i. The action of Kindle v .'^ 
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a. Material for lighting a fire. In U.S. usu. 
pL 1513. Also Kindling wood. 

Ki-ndling, ME. [f. Kindle 

I. The fannging forth of young 1440. ^ ». a. 

coiled, A brood or litter ; issue. b. sing. One ^ 
of a brood or litter; a young animal ME. ^ | 

Kindly (ksi*ndli), a, [ 0 £. gecyndelky f, 
lecynd&t Kind + "lie, -LY^.] 

L fi. Natural; — Kind a. 1. -1727, fa. = 
Kind a, a. -1670. 3. Having a right to one's 
position in virtue of birth or descent ; rightful, 
lawful. Of children : Legitimate. Of a tenant 
(Sc .) : Holding a lease of land which his 
ancestors have similarly held before him, and 
therefore usually on favourable terms. OE. b. 
Native-born (arc/i.) 1820. 

1. Neither by lot of destiny Nor yet by k. death she 
perished SusREv. *Tis lacke of kindely warmth, they 
are not kinds Tzmott ii. ii. 226. 3. Yo^ semes is 

not gratuitous — I trow ye hae land for it. Ye’re k, 
tenants Scott. b. God keep the k, Scot from the 
cloth-yard shaft Scott. 

IL I. Of good natural qualities ; of a good 
sort; in good condition; goodly {arch, or 
dial.) ME. a. Of persons: Kind-hearted, 
good-natured. Hence also of character, actions, 
etc. 1570. b. iransf. and fig. Of things: 
Genial, benign ; favourable to growth or for a 
particidar crop 1655 ; also = Kind a. II. 6. 

3. Acceptable, agreeable, pleasant, genial. In 
later use blending with 2 b, ME. 

I. A thick, k. grass Cook. a. The k. Force Of 
weeping Parents DavDEN. b. A kind of white land 
..E for hops lySg. The E feel of skin 1766. 3. As 

a lustie winter, Frostie, but kindely Shaks:. 

Kindly (ksi'ndli), \0^. gecyndelice^ f. 
as prec. + -to, i. f Naturally -1586 ; 

fittingly (now esp. of processes which success- 
fully follow their natural course) ME, ; in an 
easy, natural way (now dial, or colloq.) ME. ; 
tproperly ; exactly -1592. a. Affectionately ; 
with sympathy, benevolence, or good nature 
ME. 3. Agreeably, pleasantly 15^. 

r. The Suppuration proceeding E| the Wound be- 
comes a simple Wound 1758.^ Thou hast most E hit 
it Shaks. x Tell him he is an ass, — but say so E 
Abp. Tait. 

Phrases. To take k.^ to accept pleasantlys or as a 
kindness. To take k. to, to be naturally attracted to. 
To thank k., to thank heartily, as for kindness shown. 

Kindness (ksimdnes). ME. [f. Kind a, + 
-NESS.] f X. Kinship ; natural affection arising 
from this -1677. fa. Sc. Natural right or title 
derived from birth or descent ; the status of a 
kindly tenant -1578. fs. Natural inclination 
or aptitude (rar^ -1674. 4« quality or 

habit of being kind ; an instance of this ME. 
5. Kind feeling; affection, love. Also, Good 
will, favour, friendship. Now rare, ME. 

4- Yet doe I feare thy Nature, It is too full o’ th’ 
MiUce of humane kindnesse, To catch the neerestlway 
Macb, I. V. 18. s» It is not in my power, .to hide a 
k. where I have one Lady M. W. Montagu. 
Kindred (kimdred). [Early ME. f. Kin + 
•^reden, -RED, OE rdeden. The d is excrescent 
between n and r, as in thunder, etc,] 

A. sb, I, The being of kin ; relationship by 
blood (occas., but erron., by marriage); kin- 
ship. b. fig, Afihnity in respect of qualities 
1577. a. — Kin i. Now rare. ME. t3. = 
Kin 2. “1513. 4. = Kin 3, ME, 

I. Wee plead not kinred Or neare propinquity 
Heywood. b. Thy k. with the great of old Tennyson. 

4, Her kindred’s wishes, and her sire’s commands 
Pope. 

B, attrib. or adj. 1. Of the same kin ; related 
by birth or descent 1530. Also fig, b. Be- 
longing to, existing between, or done by, rela- 
tives 1593. a. Allied in nature, character, or 
properties ; having similar qualities ME, 

X. fis, Garrick’s k. shore Scorr. b, K. blond 
Shaks. a. Some k. spirit Gray, The formation of 
rmn and E phenomena Huxley. 

Kiae, arch, pk of Cow sb?' 

El^ema: see Cinema. 

Kinematic (koini'mae-tik, kin-). 1864. [k 
Gr;. EtFiy/ta, KivrjfxaT- (f. kiv€Tv to move) + -IC.] 
adj, Rdating to pure motion, i.e. to mo- 
tion considered abstractly, without reference to 
force or mass. B. sb. = Kinematics 1873, 
So Kinema*tical a, of or pertaining to kinema- 
tics 1864. 

Kinema^tics. 1840. [See prec. and -IC a.] 
The science of pure motion, considered without 
reference to matter or force. (Cf. Kinetics.) 


Kinematograpli ; see Cinematograph. 
Kinesi- ^koinisi), bel a vowel also kines-, 
comb. f. Gr. mvTjats motion, as in : 

Kiiifisia*trics [-ic a], treatment of diseases^ by 
means of gymnastics or muscular action. Kine- 
sioTogy (Bentham), the science of motion. Kine- 
si'patby 1855, KinesitbeTapy (Gr. depaireia heal- ^ 
ing] == Kimstairics. Kiiieso‘dic [Gr. a path] 

а. Physiol, transmitting motor impulses, efferent. 

Emetic (kaine’tik), a. (sb.) 1855. [ad. 

Gr. jeivTjriKos moving; see -IC.] i. Producing 
or causing motion. Mayne. a. Of, pertaining 
or relating to, motion ; due to or resulting 
from motion 1864. 3. sb. == Kinetics 1873. 

2. A", enorgy, the power of doing work possessed by 
a moving body by virtue of its motion. AT. theory 
of heat, 0/ gases X the theory that heat, or the gaseous 
state, is due to motion of particles of matter. 
Kine'tics. 1864. [See prec. and -ic 2.] 
The branch of dynamics which investigates the 
relations between the motions of bodies and 
the forces acting upon them ; opp. to Statics, 
which treats of bodies in equilibrium. 

Kineto- (kainfb?), lepr. Gr. mvip-o; comb, 
f. KiVTyros movable, as in : 

Kinetogemesis, the (theoretical) origination of 
animal structures in anim^ movements 1884- ^ Ki- 
ne’tograph, an apparatus for photographing a 
scene of action in every stage of its progress 1S91. 
Kine*toscopej (a) a sort of movable panorama; 
{b) an apparatus for reproducing the scenes recorded 
by the kinetograph ; (c) an instrument for illustrating 
the combination of circular movements of different 
radii in the production of curves. 

King (kig), sb, [Com. Tent. : OE. cyntng 
: — OTeut. ^kuniygos, aderiv. of* kunjo'"^, OE. 
cynn, KiN, race, etc. Explained either (a) as 
* scion of the kin or tribe* or * scion of a (or 
the) noble kin or (b) as * son or descendant of 
one of (noble) birth'.] i. The usual title of 
the male sovereign ruler of an independent 
state, whose position may be either purely or 
partly hereditary, or elective. A King is held 
to rank below an Emperor. 3. Applied to a 
woman (rare) ME. 3. Applied to God or 
Christ, Freq. in phr, JC, of heaven, of glory ^ 
K, of kings, etc. OE. 4. A title given to one 
who holds a real or pretended authority or 
rank, or to one who plays the king 1656. 5. 

One who has pre-eminence compared with that 
of a king, as a railway^k., etc. ME. b. 
Applied to things personified, as K, Caucus, 
JC, Cotton, AT, of terrors (death), etc. 1592. 6. 

fig. Something which has supremacy in its 
class ME, 7. ta* The queen-bee. -1747. b. 
A fully developed male termite 1895, 8, In 

games, a. In chess : The piece which each 
player has to protect against the moves made 
! by the other, so as to avoid being finally check- 
I mated ME. b. Cards, One card in each suit, 
bearing the representation of a king, and usu- 
ally ranking highest except the ace 1563, c. 
Draughts, A crowned piece 1611. g. ellipt, a. 
A toast in which the king’s health is drunk 
1763. b. A king-post 1842. 

I. K, designate, possessive*, see the adjs. Z 7 «- 
crowned k., one who has the power, hut not the rank, 
of a king. The Books of Kings % certain books of the 
O.T. wMch contain history of the kings of Israel 
and Judah. Also ellipt. Kings, K. of Kings, a king 
who has other kings under him, an emperor. K, ^ 
men^ tr. Gr. a.va^ avSpSiv, K. Charles, short for K. 
Charles's Spaniel (see Spaniel) ; K, Harry, the gold- 
finch. 2. She [Maria Theresa) lived and died a K. 
Burke. 4. K. of Heralds, the King Herald or King- 
of-Arms. 5. The old sugar kings of Jamaica 1894. 

б. K, of beasts, the lion. K, of birds, the eagle. K. 
of the Mullets, (a) a Mediterranean fish {Mullus 
Imberbis) ; (b) the common bass. John Barleycorn, 
Thou K. o’ grain Burns, 

Combs. I. General: as, k.-bishep, -cardinal, etc.; 
k.-avorshif, etc,; k.-bom, etc. 

3- Special ; as, k.-bee, the queen-bee (see 7 a) ; 
•card, the hast card left in a suit, e.g. the queen, 
if king and ace are out ; -cobra ~ Hamadryad 2 a ; 
-conchy -conk, a collector's name for a variety of 
conch; -herald (see Herald); -mullet, the goat- 
fish (UPeneus maculatus) of the W. Indies ; -rod, an 
iron rod used in place of a king-post ; -salmon, the 
Californian Salmon (Oncorhynchusquinnaf)', -snake, 
a large N, Amer. snake (esp. Ophibolus getulus) 
which attacks other snakes ; -truss, a roofing-truss 
which has a kin^-post; -wood, a Brazilian wood, 
prob. from a species of Dalbergia, 
b. in names of birds, as k.-ai].k [tr, Norw. cdke- 
konge], the little auk or rotche ; -crow, the leader of 
a flock of crows ; also the name of several species of 
drongo, esp, Dicrurus aieri -duck, -eider, Soma- 


tena speciabilis, allied to the eider-duck ; -himter, 
several species of African and Australian birds related 
to the kingfisher, but which do not feed on fish ; -lory, 
.jgarrakeet, -parrot, several species of small parrots 
of the genus Aprosmictus, kept as cage-birds ; -pen- 
guin, Aptenodytes longirostris % -rail, Rallus eie- 
gans\ -vulture, (^pagus {Catkartesfpapa, of tro- 
pical America, having a gaudy-coloured bead. 

c, m names of plants, as k.-cob = King-cup; -fem, 
the royal fern (Osmunda regalls')*, -pine, f{a) the 
pine-apple; {b) a large and stately Himalayan fir, 
Picea PFebbiana; etc. 

3. Combs, with king's, a. With sense Of, he- 
longing to, in the service of the king, as head of the 
State, royal ; as King’s Covksel, English, Evidence, 
Highway, Peace, Remembrancep, Ship, Thane, etc., 
for which see these words ; King's Advocate, 
the Scottish Attorney-General, b. king's (bad) 
bargain, a malingerer, a soldier or sailor who 
shirks his duty; king's cusbion, a seat made by 
the crossed hands of two persons ; king's friends. 
Hist., a political party which supported George III 
and the power of the crown ; king's silver, (a) silver 
blessed by the king, and intended for cramp-rings ; 
(b) money paid into the Court of Common Pleas for 
licence to levy a fine; king’s yellow, orpiment. 
c. in names of plants, as king’s bloom, the peony; 
king’s spear, a kind of asphodel ; king's taper, 
the Great Mullein. 

Phraseological comb. ; King Charles's Spaniel 
(see Spaniel). 

King (kig), ME. [f. prec.] iJntr. (usu. 
with it). To act the king ; to rule, govern. 2. 
trans. To make king 1593 ; tat Draughts 1679. 
3. To govern, as a king (rare) 1599. 

2. Those traiterous Captains of Israel, who kinged 
themselves by slaying their masters South, 
Ki*iig«bird. 1779. I. A species of bird of 
paradise, Paradisea regia. 2. ?The eagle. 
Browning. 3. An American tyrant fly- 
catcher, usually Tyrannus carolinensis (also 
called ' Bee-Martin '), remarkable for its in- 
trepidity during the breeding season 1828. 4. 

A sailor’s name for species of tern (Newton). 
IQ*iig-bolt. 1825. A main or large bolt in 
a mechanical structure; esp, a vertical bolt 
passing through the axle of a carriage or rail- 
way car, and forming a pivot on which the 
axle swings in taking curves. 

Ka*ng-crab. 1698. [f. King ^< 5 . + Crab r^.i] 
A large arthropodous animal of the genus 
Limulus, having a convex carapace somewhat 
horseshoe-shaped; the horseshoe or Molucca 
crab. Now classed among the Arachnida. 
Ki*ng-craft. 1643. The art of ruling as a 
king ; esp. the use of crafty diplomacy in dealing 
with subjects. 

Ki’Hg-ctip. 1538. The common buttercup ; 
also, the Marsh Marigold. 

Kingdom (kingdom). [OE. cyningdSm ; see 
King and -dom.] fi. Kingly function, 
authority, or power; sovereignty; kingship 
-1679. 3. A monarchiezd state or government 

ME. 3. The territory or countiy subject to a 
king ; a realm ME. b. A familiar name for 
the Scottish county of Fife, which was one of the 
seven Pictish kingdoms 1710. 4. transf. and 

fig. ME. 5. A realm or province of nature ; 
esp. the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms 1691. 

I. Monarchy.. which Government, if he limit it by 
Law, is called K.; if by his own will, Tyranny 
Hobbes. 2. United K., Great Britain and Ireland, 
so called since the Act of Union in iSoo. A kingdom 
of the J ust then let it be Pope. 3. The utmost border 
I of his K. Milt. 4. The k. of God : the spiritual 
I sovereignty of God or Christ, or the sphere over which 
this extends ; the spiritual state of which God is the 
I head, ^ The Kingdome of perpetual! Night Shaks. 
His mind his k., and his will his law Cowpkr. 

Phrase. Kingdom-come (from thy k. come in the 
Lord's Prayer), a. The next world, slang, 1785. b. 
The millennial kingdom of Christ, Also attrib, 1848. 
Kingdomed (krgdamd); a. x6o6. [f. 

prec.] I, Furnisned with, or constituted as, a 
kingeiom. 2. Consisting of (so many) king- 
doms; SiS ten-k., etc. 1854. 

X. K. Achilles in commotion rages Shaks. 
Ki'ng-fistl. 1750. A name given to fishes 
remarkable for their size, appearance, or value 
as food ; esp. (a) the opah ; (b) a scombroid 
fish of Florida (Cybium regale ) ; (c) an American 
scisenoid fish (Menficirrus nebulosus or related 
species) ; {d) a sciaenoid fish of S. Australia 
(Seisena antarctica). 

Kingfisher (krgfi:j3i). 1440. i. A small 
European bird (Alcedo ispida) with a long 
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deft beak and bnliiant plumage, feeding on 
fish, etc., which it captures by diving. Hence, 
extended to other birds of the family Alce- 
dinidss or Halcyonidx. 2. An artificial salmon- 
fiy. 1787. 

X. That a Kings fisher hanged by the bill sheweth 
where the winde is Sir T. Brow ne. 

Kinghood (krghud). ME. [f. King sb. -r 
-HOOD.] Kingship; the rank, authority, or 
office of king ; kingly spirit or character. 
Ki’ng-ki*ller, Shaks. A regicide. So 
Kimg-killiiig sb, and adj, 

Kingless (ki*gles), a. ME. [f. King sb, + 
-LESS.] Without a king ; having no king. 
Kinglet (ki-glet). 1603. [f. King sb, + 
-LET.] I. A petty king ; one ruling over a 
small territory. U su. contemptuous. 2. Pop. 
name of the Golden-crested Wren, Regulus 
cristatus \ also of two allied N. Amer. species, 
JR. satrapa and R, calendula 1839. 
Kingliliood (krglihud). [f. Kingly a, + 
-HOOD.] Kingly state; royalty. Tennyson. 
Kinglike (ki*gbik). 1561. A. adJ. Re- 
sembling a king ; kingly; regal. B. adv. Like, 
or in a manner befitting, a long 1884. 
Klingliness (ki-glines). 1548. [f. Kingly 
a. + -NESS.] Kingly quality or character. 
Kingling (ki*glig). 1598. [f. King sb, + 
-LING.] A little or petty king, (Less con- 
temptuous than kinglet J\ 

Kingly (ki-gli), a, ME. [f. King sb. + 
-LY^.] I. Of the nature of a king or kings ; 
royal ; of royal rank. 2. Of or belonging to a 
king; held, exercised, or issued by a king; 
suitable for a king; royal, regal ME. b. Of 
government : Monarchical 1658. 3. Kinglike ; 
dignified, majestic, noble 1593. Also fig, 

X. Geue eare, o thou k. house Coverdale Hos, v. i. 
2. I thrice presented him a K. Crowne Shaks. Leave 
k. hacks to cope vdth k. cares Cowper, b. The k. 
form of government Thirl wall. 3 . 1 am. .More like 
a King, more K. in my thoughts S^haks. fig. The 
kingliest Abbey in all Christian lands Tennyson. So 
Ki'ngly adv, in a k. manner, royally, regally 1586. 
Ki‘ng-ma*ker. 1599. One who sets up 
kings ; spec, an epithet of the Earl of Warwick, 
in the reigns of Henry VI and Edward IV. 
King-of-Arms. Also (less correctly) 
King-at-Arms. 1449. [See Arm sb,^ IV.] 
Title of the three chief heralds of the College 
of Anns, viz. Garter, the principal King of 
Arms, and Clarenceux and Norroy, provincial 
Kings of Anns, the former having jurisdiction 
south, and the other north, of the Trent. 
There are also the Lyon King of Arms of Scot- 
land, and the Ulster King of Arms of Ireland ; 
also Bath King of Arms. 

King-piece. 1664. ~ King-post. 
King-pin. 1895. = King-bolt. Also 

transf, 

Ki*ng-post. 1776. Carpentry, An upright 
post in the centre of a roof-truss, extending 
from the ridge to the tie-beam. 

King's Bench. ME. [See Bench sbJ] 
A former court of record and the supreme 
court of common law in the kingdom ; now 
represented by the King’s Bench division of 
the High Court of J ustice. 

King's evil. ME. [tr. med.L. regius mor’^ 
bus (in class. L. = jaundice).] Scrofula, which 
was formerly supposed to be curable by the 
kill's (or queen's) touch. Also fig, 
lung's Highway : see Highway. 
Kingship (krgjip). ME. [f. King sb, + 
-SHIP.] I. The office and dignity of a king; 
the fact of being king ; reign. Also fig. 2, 

Monarchical government 1648. 3. With poss. 

pron. : (His) royal majesty. Also fig, 1648. 4. 
The dominion of a king 1864. 

King's man, kirngsman. 1639. i. A 
royalist. 2. A custom-house officer 1814. 
King's Peace; see Peace. 

Kingston (ki'gston). 1666. The angel-fish 
or monk-fish (Squatina angehis), 

Kinic, obs. f. Quinic. 

Kink (kigk), sb.'^ 1561. [prob. a. Du 
kink twist, curl, app, from a root *kink-, 
*kik~, to bend, twist.] fx, pi. Twist or wool 
prepared for weaving. 2. A short; twist or curl 
in a rope, thread, hair, etc., at which it is bent 


upon itself. (Grig, naut.) 1678. Also transf. of 
a crick in the neck, etc, 1851. Z^fii- A mental 
twist, crotchet, whim ; also, a * wrinkle ' 18 . . 

3 To bring up young people without kinks W. Cory. 
Kink, sb.^ Sc, and n, dial. X788. [f. next.] 
A fit or paroxysm, as of laughter or coughing. 
Kink (kigk), z/.l Sc, and n, dial, [North, 
form of Chink v,\ OE. cincian.^ app. a nasal- 
ized var, of Teut. ^Hkan, whence MHG. 
kicken to gasp, etc. Cf, Chincough, Kink- 
COUGH, etc,] intr. To gasp convulsively for 
breath, as in hooping-cough or with laughing. 

Kink (k^k), 1697. [prob. a. Du. 

kinken^ f. kink Kink sb.^'\ 1, intr. To form a 

kink ; to twist or curl stiffly, esp. at one point. 
2. trans. To cause to kink ; to form a kink 
upon; to twist stiffly. Also fig, (Usu. in 
pass,) 1800. 

llEonkajou (ki‘gkadg? 5 ). Also kincajou, 
1796. [a. F. qmncajoUf f. N. Amer. Indian. 
The same word orig. as Carcajou.] A carni- 
vorous quadruped [Cercoleptes caudivolvulus) of 
Central and, S. America, allied to the racoon ; 
it is about the size of the common cat, has a 
prehensile tail, and is nocturnal in its habits. 
Also called potto or honey-bear, 

Kinkcougll (ki'gkki^f). n, dial, 1568. [f. 
Kink vJ^ + Cough j 3 .] The hooping-cough. 
Kinkhost (krgkbpsy. Obs, exc. Sc, ME. 
[f. Kink v,^ + Hoast.j = prec. 

Kinkle (ki-gkl), sb, 1862. [£ Kink sb.Ti] 

1. A little kink or twist. 2. fig. A ‘ wrinkle 
a hint. Lytton, Hence Ki*nkled a, having 
kinkles ; fiizzed, crisped, as hair. 

Kinky (ki-gki), a, i860, [f. Kink + 
-Y.i] I. Full of kinks; closely curled or 
twisted, as hair 1865, a, fig, {U,S. colloq.) 
Queer, crotchety. 

IjKinnikinic (kimikini-k). Also killickin- 
nick, kiliilrinifc , 1799. [Algonquin ; lit. ‘ mix- 
ture I. A mixture used by N. Amer. Indians 
as a substitute for tobacco, or for mixing with 
it ; mostly dried sumach-leaves and the inner 
bark of dogwood or willow. 2. Plants used 
for this, as the Silky Cornel, Cornus sericea, 
and esp. Bearberry, Arctosiaphylos Uva~ursi 
(also trailing k,, k.'-vine) 1839. 

Kino (kvno), 1788. [app. of W. African 
origin ; cf. Mandingo cano — Gambia kino.] i. 
A substance resembling catechu, usually of a 
dark reddish-brown colour, consisting of the 
inspissated gum or juice of various tropical 
trees and shrubs; used in medicine and tan- 
ning as an astringent, and (in India) for dyeing 
cotton. Occas. called Gum Kino, 

African or Gambia K. (the kind first knovm in 
Europe, but now out of use) is the produce of Ptero- 
carpus erznaceusi Botany Bay it. or Australian 
K., of Eucalyptus resinifera and other species; 
East India K., Malabar K., or Amboyna K, 
(the kind most used), of PUrocarpus Marsvpium. 

2. Any of the plants which yield this 1876. 
Kinology (koinf^dodgi). 1890. [irreg. f. 

Gr. Kivieiv to move -1 — (o)logy.] That branch 
of physics which treats of motion ; kinematics. 
Kinone, Kinoyl, Kinquina, etc.: see 
Quin-, 

-kinSy su/^x, variant of -kin in certain 
mild oaths, as bodikins, lakins, maskins, 
pittikins. See also -KIN. 

Kinsfolk(s (kimzf 5 ok(s). Nowra^r. 1450. 
[f. Kin + Folk, after kinsman."] Persons of 
the same kin ; relations by blood ; relatives. 

They sought him among their kinsefolke and ac- 
quaintance Luke ii. 44. 

Kinsliip (ki-nijip). 1833. [f. Kin -h -ship.] 
Relationship by descent ; consanguinity. 

She was of k. with the queen x88o. 

Eonsman (kimzm^n). [Early ME. f. 
cunnes, kinnes, gen. of KiN + MAN.] A man 
of one’s own kin ; a relative by blood (or, 
loosely, by marriage). Now chiefly literary. 
Also fig. Hence Ki’nsmanship, kinship. 
Ki'HSWoman. ME. [f. as kinsman + 
Woman.] A woman of one’s own kin; a 
female relative. Now only literary. 

Kintlage, -ledge, -lidge, obs. ff. Kent- 
ledge. 

II Kiosk (kii^’sk). 1625. [= F. a. 
Turk, kiushk pavilion, Pers, kuskk palace, 
portico.] I. A light open pavilion or summer- 


house, often supported by pillars ; common in 
Turkey and Persia. 2. A light structure re- 
sembling this, for the sale of newspapers, a 
band-stand, etc. 1865. 

Kip (kip), sbJl- 1525. [?] I. The hide of a 
young or small beast (as a calf, a lamb, etc.) 
as used for leather 1530. 2. A set or bundle 

of such hides, containing a definite number. 
Kip, slang, 1766. [Cf. Da. ktppe mean 
hut ; korekippe brothel.] f i. A brothel. 

Goldsm. 2. A common lodging-house ; a 
lodging in such a house ; hence, a bed 1879. 
Hence Kip v. uiir., to go to bed, sleep. 

Kipe (ksip). Now dial. [OE. cype wk. f., 
app. == LG. kupe (keupe) basket carried in the 
hand or on the back.] A basket ; •fspec. an 
osier basket used for catching fish ; a basket 
used as a measure (dial.). 

Kip^ge (ki'pedg). Sc. 1567. [ Aphetic f. 
F. eqziipage,] ti. A ship’s crew or company. 
2. Disorder, confusion ; a state of excitement 
or imtation 1814. 

Kipper (ki’pei), sbX [OE. cypera^ of unkn, 
origin.] The male salmon (or sea trout) during 
the spawning season. Also attrib. or as adj. 
1533. b. A (young) person, a child {slang) 1905. 
Comb. tk.-time, the period of close-time for salmon. 
Kipper (ki*pai), sb.^ 1769. [Obscure.] 
A kippered fish ; now esp, a herring so cured 
(see^ Kipper v.), 

Krpper,t7. 1773. [? f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
cure (fish) by cleaning, rubbing repeatedly 
with salt and pepper or other spice, and drying 
in the open air or in smoke. 

Elipper-nut. 1597. [?] = Earth-nut. 
Krirk (kfijk, Sc. kerk), sb. ME. [Northern 
f. Church; cf. ON. kirkja.] The Northern 
Eng. and Sc. form of Church, in all its 
senses, b. In official use, the name ‘ Kirk of 
Scotland ’ gave place to ‘ Church of Scotland ' 
at the date of the Westminster Assembly. But 
(c) in subsequent Eng. usage, * kirk ’ often = 
the Church of Scotland, as dist. from the 
Church of England, or from the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. So Free K, for the Free 
Church of Scotland 1674. 

Comb, Kirk-garth ME. = Churchyard. Kirk- 
man ME. I, An ecclesiastic. 2. A member of the 
‘ kirk i. e. the Church of Scotland x6^o. Kirk- 
session, the lowest court in the Established Church 
of Scotland and other Presbyterian Churches, com- 
posed of the minister and elders 1717, Kdrlcyard 
ME., now Sc, s=s Churchyard. 

JKurk, V. Now Sc, ME. [f. Kirk j^.] 
trans. = Church v, 

Kirmess, -mish, var. of Kermis. 

Kjim 1. sb, and v, ME. north, and Sc. f. 
Churn. 

Kim 2 . Sc, and n, dial, 1777. [?] I. Har- 
vest-home, harvest-supper. 2. The cutting of 
the last handful of corn in the harvest-field 1808. 

11 Kirschwasser (krrjvassr). Also kir- 
schen*. 1819, [Ger., f. kirsche cherry + wsser 
water.] An adcoholic spirit distilled from a 
fermented liquor obtained by crushing wild 
cherries. Also abbrev. Kitsch (also kirsh) 1869. 
Kirtle (k 5 *Jt’l). [OE. cyrfd = ON. kyriitt 
tunic : — '^kurtih^ app. a dim. of *kuri- ‘ short 
said to be ad, L. curtus. But ‘short coat' 
does not suit the Eng. use.] i. A man’s tunic 
or coat, orig. a garment reaching to the knees 
or lower. 2. A woman’s gown. b. A skirt or 
outer petticoat. OE. Z-fi^ A covering of any 
sort ; a coating of paint ME, 

2. Ladles and gentlewomen were forbidden.. to go 
abroad with wide-hoop’d gowns or kirtles Howell, 
Hence Ki*rtled <z,, clothed in a kirtle 1634. 
Amid’st the flowry-kirtl'd Naiades Milt, 

Kistl^ ^ 77 ^- [3- Ir- cis (kij), ceis 

(k^J) basket, hamper.] A large wickerwork 
basket, used in Ireland for carrying turf, etc. 

A k. of turf bums 2 barrels of lime A. Young. 
Kisli2 (kij). 1812. [?] A form of impure 
graphite, which separates from certain kinds of 
iron in smelting. Also, A dross on the surface 
of melted lead. 

II Klismet (kksmet). 1849. [Turk., a. Arab. 
qisma{t portion, lot, fate, f. qasama to divide.] 
Destiny, fate, 

Kjss (kis)» [ME. kiss from the vb. (The 
original OE. coss (: — OTeut. ^^kuss-ox) con- 


o (Ger. IC^n), b (Fr. ^eu), ii (Ger. Mwller). il (Fr. d«ne). » (cz^rl). e (e») (th^e). g (^) (rem). i (Fx. iaixe), § (ftr, fem, d^rth). 
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tinued till the 16th century,)] i. A touch or ^ ine or Kate (cf. Kitty ^). fa. A light woman 
pressure given with the lips, in token of affec- f -1639. 

non, greeting, or reverence ; a salute or caress ! a. Kits of Cressides kinde Gascoigke. 
so given. a. fg. A light touch 1583. b. , Hlit, 1584. [Pet form of Christopher?^ 
Billiards, Impact between bails both of whicn ! In ■phv. Kii with thecanstick or candlestick = 
are in motion 1836. 3, A sugar-plum 1S25. ack-o’-lantesn. 

4. A name for a drop of sealing-wax accident 1 Klit, 1740. [a. G. kitt?\ A composition 


tally dropped beside the seal 1829. 

*. Speake cosin, or.. stop his mouth with a kisse 
Shaks. Can danger lurk w.thin a k. ? Colexioge, 
a. A. L. L. IV. iii. 26, 4. ‘ It ’s Pe^gy ODowd’s fist 
said George, laughing. * I know it by the kisses on 
the seal * Thackeray, 

Eliss (kis), V, Pa. t. and pple. kissed 
(kist). [OE. cyssan (pa, t. cysU^ pa, pple. 
cysse(B\ : — OTeut. ^kussjanj i, *kiuss - ; see 
prec.] I. trans. To press or touch with the 
lips, in token of affection, greeting, or rever- 
ence ; to salute or caress with the lips ; to give 
a kiss to. 3. intr» or ad sol. ME. b. irans, 
with cognate obj. ; also, to express by kissing 
1830. To touch lightly, as if in affection 

or greeting ME. Also intr, b, spec, in Bowls, 
Billiards^ etc. said of a ball touching another 
ball lightly when both are in motion 1579. 4. 

trans, with adv., prep,, or compL To put, get, 
or bring by kissing 1606. 

^ I. With vs the wemen giue their mouth to be hissed, 
in other places their cheek, in many places their hand 
PuTTEUHAM, ^ a. K, and be friends, sirrah Swift, b. 
To L good-night 1883. 3. When the sweet wdndc did 
gently kisse the trees Shaks. inir. Like fire and 
powder ; Which as they kisse consume Shaks. 4. 
We haue kist away Kingdomes, and Prouinces Ant, 
4 - Cl. HI- X. 7. 

Phrases. To k, the. hook, he. the Bible, New Testa- 
ment, or Gospels, in taking an oatE To k. the dust, 
to be overthrown, humiliated, ruined, or slain ; so to 

k, the ground. To k. the^ Jumd {hands') of a sovereign 
or superior, as a ceremonial greeting or leave-taking, 
or on appointment to an office of state; formerly, 
merely = to pay one*s respects, to salute or bid fare- 

To k. the rod, to accept correction submissively. 

Kisser (krsoj). 1537, [f. Kisszi. + -ekI.] 
One who l^ses. b. The mouth {vulgar) i860. 
K issin g (ki-sig), vhl. sb. ME. [f. Kiss v. 
-h -ING 1 .] The action of Kiss v. 
aitrib. and as tk.-comfit, a perfumed comfit 

for sweetening the breath ; k. dance = Cushion- 
dancei -gate, a small gate swinging in a U- or V- 
shaped enclosure, which allows only one person to 
pass at a time. 

Kissing, a, 1590- [-ing2.] That kisses. 

Ctnnh, k.-crust {colUg,), the soft part of the crust 
of a loaf where it has touched another in baking] 
-kind on affectionate terms. Ki'ssmgly adv. 
Kist (kist), sb.^ Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[Northern f. Chest sb?^\ cf, ON. kist a, etc.] 

l . A chest, box, coffer. 3. A chest in which 

money is kept; a treasury; also transf the 
store of money itself 1619. 3, A coffin ME. 

b. Arckxol. = CiST i, Kisxvaen 1853. Hence 
Kist V. to put into a k. or coffin, 

|] East, sh% E. Ind. 1764. [Urdu (Pers., 
Arab.) qisf portion.] An instalment (of the 
yearly land revenue or other payment). 
Elistvaen, cistvaen (ki*stvain), 1715. 
[Anglicized sp. of Welsh cist faen, i.e. cist 
chest, cist -f faen (pron. vaen) aspirated form 
of maen stone.] Archseol. = Cist i. 

Kit (kit), sby ME. [app, a. MDu. kitte a 
wooden vessel made of hooped staves (Du. kit 
tankard).] i, A circular wooden vessel made 
of hooped staves ; esp, a tub- or pail-shaped 
vessel, often with a lid, for carrying milk, 
butter, fish, etc. ; hence, occas., a square box 
for the same purpose, b. A basket of straw or 
rushes, for holding fish 1847. a. A collection 
of articles forming p^t of the equipment of a 
soldier, and carried in a valise or knapsack ; 
also, die valise ; occas. outfit, * turn-out \ 
uniform 1785. b. A collection of personal 
effects, esp. as packed for travelling 1833. c. 
The outfit of tools required by a workman 
1851. 3, colloq. A set, lot, collection of things 
or persons 1785, 

Cond}, k.>bag, a stout bag in which to carry a 
soldier s or traveller’s k. 

Kit (kit), sb^ Now rare, 1519. [? repr. 
first part of Gr. tctBhpa Cithara.] A small 
fi^e, formerly much used by dancing masters. 
Pray let me see you dance; I play upon the K. 

OTEELE. 

Kit (Mt), si? 156a. Short £ Kitten. 

Eit (kit), si? 1533. I, Pet form of Gather- 


of resin, pitch, and tallow applied to canvas. 

Eat, sb.'^ 1885, [?] Photogr. A frame in- 
serted in a plate-holder to adapt it to a smaller 
size of plate. 

Kit (kit), V. 1725. [f. Kit r^.^] tratts. To 
put into a int or kits ; esp, fish for market. 

Kit, obs. inf., pa. t, and pa, pple., of Cut v. 
Kit-cat 1 (kirtkset). Now dictl, 1664. [Re- 
dupL from Cat jA] The game of tip-cat. 
ffit-cat 2 (ki-tkaet). Also kit-kat. 1704. 
[f. Kit ( — Christopher) Cat or Catling, keeper 
of the pie-house where the club originally met.] 
I . attrib, ^ ith Club : A club of Whig politicians 
and men of letters founded in James II’s time 
1705. Also absol, b. A member of this club 
1704. 3. attrib. with size, portrait, etc. : A 

size of portrait, less than half-length, but 
including the hands. So called because the 
dining-room of the club was himg with por- 
traits of the members, and was too low for 
half-size portraits. Also absol. Also fig. 1754. 
Kitchen (ki*tjen), sb, [OE. cycene wk. 
fern. ; — pop.L. cncina, cocina, var. of coquina, 
f. coquere to CoOK.] 1. That room or part of 
a house where food is cooked. Also fig. b. = 
Cuisine 1679. ta. A utensil in which food is 
prepared; e.g. a Dutch oven {U.S.) -1858. 3. 
(Formerly also k. meat. ) Food from the kitchen ; 
hence, any kind of food eaten with bread, etc., 
as a relish. Chiefly Sc, and north, Ir, ME. 
4. attrib. ME 

X. The first foundation of a good House must be 
the K, x 6 z 6 . ^ b. The German k, is. .execrable, and 

the French delicious Chesterf. 3. Hunger is the 
best k. Mod. Sc. Proa, 4. K.-fee, dripping (so called 
as bein^ a perquisite of the cook). K,~garden, a 
garden in which fruit and vegetables for the table are 
grown ; also attrib. K,~mazd, employed in the 
k., usu. under the cook, K.fihysic (joc.), nourish- 
ment for an invalid 1592. K. -stu ff, requisites for the 

k. , as vegetables, etc. ; refuse of the kitchen, dripping, 
etc. also attrib. of persons or things, 

Eatchen (ki't/en), w. 1590. [f. prec. sb.] 

fi. irons. To entertain in the kitchen. Com. 
Err. V. i, 415. 3. Sc. To serve as * kitchen ' 

or relish ; to season 1721. 

Edtchener (ki-tjenoj). late ME. [f. as 
prec. 4* -ER ^.] I. One employed in a kitchen 
esp. in a monastery. 3. A cooking-range with 
its appliances 1851. 

Kitchenette (kitjene*t). orig. U.S. 1922. 
[See -ETTE.] A small room, alcove, etc. in a 
Bouse or flat, combining kitchen and pantry. 
BLitchen-midden (ki'tjenmi:d’n). 1863. 
[tr. Da. kjokken- or kokkenmbdding, f. kbkken 
Kitchen; see Midden.] A refuse-heap of 
prehistoric date, consisting chiefly of the shells 
of edible molluscs and bones of animals, etc. 
fKi’tchenry. rare. 1609. [See -ry.] 

l. The body of servants employed in a kitchen 
-1638, 3. The art of cooking. Holland. 

Kite (koit), sb, [OE. cyta {:—*kutjond) j 
no cognates.] i. A bird of prey of the family 
Falconidx and subfamily Milvinx, with long 
wings, tail usually forked, and no tooth in the 
bill. a. orig, and esp. the European species 
Milvus ictinus, also called Red K. and Glede, 
formerly common in England, b. Also, other 
species of the genus, or of the subfamily ; e. g. 
the Brahminy K., Haliastur indus of Hindu- 
stan ; Indian or Pariali K., Milvus govinda ; 
SwalloW'tailed K., Elanoides forficatus of N, 
America ; etc. 1813. 3. fig. One who preys 

upon others; a sharper; also vaguely, as a 
term of detestation 1553. 3. [From its hover- 

ing in the air like the bird.] A toy consisting 
of a light frame, with paper or other thin 
materi^ stretched upon it ; mostly in the form 
of an isosceles triangle with a circular arc as 
base, or a quadrilateral; constructed to be 
fiown in a strong wind by means of a string 
attached and a tail to balance it 1664. 4. 

Comm, slang, A bifl of exchange, etc., used for 
raising money on credit ; an accommodation 
bill. A person thus raising money is said to 


ifiy a k. 1805. 5, Naut. {pi.) The highest sails 

s of a ship, which are set only in a hght wind, 
! Also fiying-kites, 1856. 6. Geom. A quadri- 

laterd figure symmetrical about one diagonal 
; 1S93. 

I 2. Ah you Ant. <§• CL iil xiii £9. 3. Phr. To 

\ dy (or send up) a k. (fig ) : to try ‘ how the wind 
' blows’, i.e. in what direction things are tending. 

Conih. k. balloon, sausage-shaped captive bal- 
loon^ for military observations. 

Kate, V. 1863. [f. prea sb.] I- intr. To fly 
with a gilding motion like that of a kite ; irans, 
to cause to fly high like a paper kite. 3- 
Cojnm, slang, a, intr. To ‘ fly a kite ’ ; see 
Kite sb. 4. b. irons. To convert into a kite 
or accommodation bill. 1864. 

Kite, obs. f. Kyte, belly. 

Kit-fox. 1812. [? f. Kit jA 3 ] A small fox 
{Vulpes velox), of North-western America. 
IQth (kip), sb. [OE. rySd, cp^ ; — OTeut. 
^kunpipd, abstr, sb. from ^kunp- known, OE. 
edd, Couth.] ti. Knowledge ; information 
-1450. ta. One’s native land ; country -1513. 
3. The persons who are known, taken collec- 
tively; one's friends, fellow-countrymen, or 
neighbours ; later, occas. confused with kin, 
Obs. or arch., exc. in Kith and kin. OE.^ 

Phr. Kith and hint orig. Country kinsfolk 
(see 2) ; in later use, Acquaintance and kinsfolk ; now 
often taken as pleonastic for Kinsfolk, relatives, 
Kithe, kythe (kaiS), v. Now Sc. and 
north, [Com. Teut. : OE. cptlan (ME. ciipen, 
kyPen, ki}en, ke}en) : — OTeut. ^kunpjan, f. 
ku 7 i}-' known, CoUTH.] i. irons. To make 
known; to manifest; refi. to show oneself, 
appear ME. 3. mtr, for refi. 'To come forth to 
sight ; to become known ; to appear ME. f 3. 
trofis. To manifest practically (a feeling, 
quality, etc.) ; hence, to practise, do -1724 
t4. To own ; to recognize -1613. Hence 
Ki’thing, kything vbl. sb. a making known, 
telling, showing, manifestation, etc. 

Kiti^ (kai'tij), a. 1566. [f. Kite sb. + 
-ISH Like or of the nature of a kite ; greedy. 
Kdtlmg (ki'tlig). Now dial. ME. [Etym. 
uncertain.] f i. The young of any animal 

-1603. 2. A young cat, a kitten (now dial.) 

1530. f 3. Applied to a person -i74S* 4* 

attrib, or adj, Kesembling a kitten or that of a 
kitten ; inexperienced ; diminutive 1604.^ 

2. Whether goe you, now?.. to drowne kitlings? 
B. Tons. 

Katten (ki't’n), sb, [ME. kiioun^ app. a. 
AFr. ^kitoun, '^ketuii = OF. chitoun, cheto 7 i, 
var. of F. chaion kitten.] The young of the 
cat; a young cat. Also transf, and fig. 
Hence Ki’ttenhood, the state of being a k. 
Ki'ttenish a, like a k, or that of a k. 

Ea*tten, z/. 1495. ff* sb.] Of a cat: 
To bring forth kittens ; also of some other 
animals : To litter, intr, and trans. 

■fEattisol (ki'tis^l). 1588. [a. Pg. and Sp. 

quitasol, i, guitar to take away + sol sun.] A 
sunshade; spec, a Chinese umbrella made of 
bainboo and oiled paper -1875. 

Eattiwake (ki*tiw^ik). 1661, [Imitative of 
its cry.] Any sea-gull of the genus Rissa ; esp. 
(and primarily) R. tridactyla, the common 
species of the North Atlantic and Arctic 
Oceans, a small gull having white plumage 
with black markings on the primaries, and the 
hind toe rudimentary. Also k. gull. 

Kittle (krt*l), a, Orig. Sc. and n, dial. 
1560. [f. Kittle z/.^] Ticklish ; difficult to 
deal with ; risky, precarious, nice, delicate, 

K. points of law 1728. Kittle cattle : people diffi- 
cult to manage, 

Battle (krt’l), vX Now dial, and chiefly 
Sc. [ME. kytylle, kiiyll, with Teut. cognates ; 
perh. onomatopoeic,] 1. trans. To tickle (in 
physical sense). 3. fig. To stir with feeling or 
emotion, usually pleasurable ; to * tickle ' ME. 
3. To puzzle with a question, etc. 1824. 

X, tran^. The best fiddler that ever kittled thairm 
with horse-hair Scott. 

Ea'ttle, z».2 Now Sc. and n. dial, 1530. 
[?from Kitling.] I. = Kitten v, a. 

and pass.) To come into being 1823. 
Kitty 1 (ki*ti). 1500. [Pet form of Cather- 
ine.] ti. A young girl or woman ; occas. a 
light woman (^r.) ”1573. 3. Local name for 

the wren ; also kitty-wren 1681. 


se (man), a (pass), au (kwd). » (ezrt). ^ (Fr, chtff)* a (ev«r). bi ^ vie)- i (sz‘t), i (Psyche). 9 (wh»t), g 
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Ki'tty 2 . 1719. [f. as Kit + -y.®] Pet 

name for a kitten. 

Ki'ttyS. 1825. p] I. Prison, lock-up. dial. 

2. The pool at card games 1892. b. Applied to 

other kinds of pool or joint fund 1904. 3. 

Bowls. The jack 1909. 

Kitysol, Kive : see Kittisol, Keeve. 

Klver, obs. and dial. f. Cover sb. and v. 
ilKivn (kf-wz). Also kiwi-kiwi, kivi. 1835. 
[Maori.] Native New Zealand name of the 
Apteryx, now used in English. 

Kl-, occas. ME. spelling for 67 -, now only 
in words of foreign origin. 

Klaxon (klse-kson). 1914. [Name of 
manufacturing company.] An (electric) motor- 
horn. Hence as vb. 

llOeenebok (kl<Pnebf?k, klz’nbpk). 1834. 
[S. Afr. Du., = little buck.] A small S. Afr. 
antelope {Cephalophus mofiticola)^ also called 
Blue Duiker. i 

Kleptit (kleft). Also Meft. 1820. [ad. 
[mod.Gr. K\i(pT 7 )s, ancient Gr. thief. 

One of those Greeks who after the conquest of 
Greece by the Turks in the 15th c. held out in 
the mountains. Hence, later, A brigand, ban- 
dit. Hence Kle’phtism. 

Kleptomania (kleptt?m^*nia). 1830. [f. 

Gr. KXeTTTo-, comb. f. KXeirTTjs thief + Mania.] 
An irresistible tendency to theft in persons who 
are well-to-do, a supposed form of insanity. 
Hence Kleptoma*niac, one affected with k. 
(also attrib, or as adj.). 

Klick, -er, -et, obs. ff. Click, etc. 

Klino- (kbin^), var. of Clino-, as in 
klinometer^ etc. ; also Klinocephalic (-szfseriik), 
-cephalous (-se*fabs), adjs., having a saddle- 
shaped depression at the vertex of the skull; 
hence KHnoce'phalism, -cephaly. Klinostat 
(kbimostset), a stand on which germinating 
seeds, etc. are placed, and which is made to 
revolve so as to counteract the influence of 
gravity on their growth. 

JlKlipdas [S. Afr. Du.] : see Hyrax. 
llKlipspringer (kli-pspri-.gai). 1785. [S. 
Afr. Du., f. klip rock springer Springer.] 
A small S. Afr. antelope [Oreotragus saltatnx). 

Kloof (klsiZf). 1731. [a. Du. kloof (klbf) 

cleft ; see Clove sb.^l In S. Africa : A deep 
narrow valley ; a ravine. 

Kq-, an initial combination still letained 
by most Teut. langs. In English the k is now 
silent. 

Knab (nseb), v. Obs. exc. dial, 1630. 
[Imitative.] To bite lightly, to nibble. 

Knab: see Nab sh. and v. 
fKna'bble, v. 1567. [dim. or freq. of 
Knab v. ; cf. Nibble v.‘] To bite, gnaw, nib- 
ble. Usu. intr. or absol. with at, upon. -1684. 

Knack (nsek), sbA [ME. knak. Of echoic 
origin. Cf. Du. knak, Ger. knack, knacke, etc.] 
ti. A sharp sounding blow, stroke, or rap. 
ME. only, a, A crack or snap such as is made 
by striking a stone with a hammer 1565. 

Knack (naek), sb.^ ME. [? same wd. as 
prec.] I. A trick; a device, artifice; formerly 
often, a crafty device, an underhand trick ; 
later, a clever e.Kpedient, a dodge. 3. The 
faculty of doing something cleverly, adroitly, 
and successfully. (Now the leading sense.) 1581. 
b. A trick of action, speech, etc. 1674, 3. 

Conor. An ingenious contrivance ; a toy, trinket, 
Knick-knack. 7 Obs. 1540. ip. A choice 
dish ; a dainty -1642. f c. A quaint device or 
conceit in writing -1660. 

I. She ne used no suche knakkes smale Chaucer. 
He has some k., or trick of the trade Carlyle. 2. 
Our Holland had the true k. of translating Fuller. 
b. The Lady.. has.. a IC. of saying the commonest 
Things Steele. 3. Why '’tis..A knacke, a toy, a 
tricke, a babies cap Shaks. b. As some teachers give 
to Boyes Junkets and Knacks, that they may learne 
apace Mzlt. 

Knack (nask), v. ME. [Of echoic origin ; 
with senses 2 and 3 cf. Du. knakken, MHG. 
knacken (also gnackm), etc.] ti. intr. To 
deal (sharp sounding) blows 1575. a. trans. 
To strike (things, etc.) together so as to pro- 
duce a sharp abrupt noise; to gnash (the 
teeth) ; to snap (the fingers). Now dial. 1489. 

3. intr. To make a sharp abrupt noise, as 


j when stones are struck together. Now dial. 

I 1603. t4. trans. To * break ' (notes) ; to sing 

with trills or runs ; to trill forth. ME. only. b. 
hiir. To talk mincingly {dial.) 1674. 

Knacker 1 (nm-kai). Now dial. 16 . . [f. 
Knack v. -5- -er ^.] Something that makes a 
sharp cracking noise ; spec, a castanet. 
Knacker 2 (nse kai). 1573. [?] i. A har- 
ness-maker, a saddler (dial.). 3. One who 
buys worn-out horses, and slaughters them for 
their hides and hoofs, and for making dog's- 
meat, etc. 1812. b. One who buys old houses, 
ships, etc., for what he can make of them 1890. 
3. transf An old worn-out horse (dial.) 1864. 
Hence Kxia*ckery, a knacker’s yard. 
fKna’Ckish, a. rare. 1660. [f. Knack sb.^ 
+ -ISH 1 .] Artful, tricky ; artificial -1694. 
Hence fKna'ckislmess, artificiality. 

Knacky (nse*ki), a. 1710. [f. as prec. -f 
;Y.i] Having a knack ; artful, clever, adroit, 
ingenious. 

Knag* (nseg). 1440. [ME. knag or knagge 
— G. (orig. LG.) knagge knot, peg, etc.] i. A 
short or stiff projection from the trunk or branch 
of a tree ; hence, a peg or hook for hanging 
anything on. fs. One of the knobs of a stag’s 
bom ; a tine -1657. 3. A knot in wood, the 

base of a branch 1555. 4. A pointed rock or 

crag 1552. Hence tKna*gged a. furnished 
with protuberances, knobs, or knots ; toothed, 
jagged 1400. Kna’ggy a. knotty, rough, 
rugged 1552. Kna’gginess. 

Knap (nsep), sbi^ Chiefly dial. [OE. 
cnxp{p top, summit (of a hill) ; perh. cogn. w. 
ON. knapp~r knob, etc. (see Knop sb.).~\ The 
summit of a hill ; a hillock or knoU ,* a rising 
ground. 

Knap, sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. ME. [Echoic ; 
goes with Knap v.^'\ i. An abrupt stroke or 
blow ; a smart knock s. The clapper of a 
mill 1622. fa. A cheating trick with dice 
-1680. 

Knap, var. of Knop sb. 

Knap (nsep), 2/. 1 'iHowdial. 1470. [Echoic, 
going with Knap sbi ^ ; cf. Du. and G. (orig. 
LG.) knappen to crack, crackle, etc.] trans. 
To strike with a hard short sound ; to knack, 
knock, rap. Also absol, or intr. 3. tra 7 is. To 
snap or break by a smart blow. Now used 
spec, of the breaking of stones for the road. 
1535. 1 ^* intr. To snap 1545. 3. To utter 

smartly; to talk, chatter (a language). Also 
intr. Sc, and n. dial. 1581. 

a. He hath knapped the speare in sender Coverdale 
Ps. xlv[i]. 9, ’Tis but silke that bindeth thee, K. the 
thread and thou art free Herrick. 3, He answered 
. .that he could k. English with any one Scott. 
Knap (nasp), v.^ Now dial. 1575. [Cf. 
Knab v. ; also Du. and G. (orig. LG.) knappen 
to crack, snap, bite.] intr. and trans. To bite 
in a short or abrupt way ; to snap ; to nibble. 
fKna’p-bottle. Herb. The Bladder-cam- 
pion, Silene inflata, so called from its inflated 
calyx, which snaps when suddenly compressed. 
Parkinson. 

Knapper (nse ‘par), dial, and local. 1787. 
[f. Knap ^i.^-f-ERk] One who or that 
which knaps ; one who breaks stones, flints, or 
the like; esp. one who shapes flints with a 
hammer 1870. b. A knapping-hammer. 
fKna’ppisll, a. Obs. exc. dial. 1513. [f. 

Knap + -ish^.] Rudely abrupt or fro- 
ward, testy -ifiag. 

fKna'pple, v. i6ti. [Freq. of Knap z/. 2 ; 
see-LE.] To bite shortly and repeatedly; to 
nibble -1878. 

Kna*ppy, a. Now dial. 1552. [f. Knap 
sb. and v. + -Y.^] Full of knaps ; lumpy ; also, 
testy. 

Knapsack (nse'pssek). 1603. [a. LG.-^«a/- 
sack\ perh, f. LG. and Du. knappen^ Knap 
Z/. 2 , G. knapp eating, food 4 - Sack.] A bag or 
case of canvas or leather for strapping to the 
back and carrying a soldier’s necessaries ; any 
similar receptacle used by travellers. 

He packed up his k., and started for the train 
I.VTTON. 

Knapweed (nse'pwfd). ME, [Orig. knap- 
weed, f. Knop sb. + Weed sb . ; from the hard 
rounded involucre.] Common name of species 
of Centaurea (N.O. Compositx), esp, C. nigra, 


with a hard tough stem, and light purple 
flowers set on a rough dark-coloured globular 
involucre. 

K!nar (nai). [ME. knarre = LG. knarreiit, 
Du. knar stump, knot, knob. Cf, Knur.] i. 
A rugged rock or stone. Now dial. 3. A 
knot in wood ; spec, a protuberance covered 
with bark on the trunk or root of a tree ME. 
ta- A knotted, thick-set fellow. Chaucer. 
Hence Knarred a. knotted, gnarled. Kna'rry 
a. {rare}, having knars ; knotty ME. 
fEinarl (najl). rare. 1598. [Related to 
prec.] A tangle, knot. Grenewey, 

Knarle, Knarled, obs. ff. Gnarl, -ed. 
l!Kna*ster, Ger. sp. of Canaster 2 , a kind 
of tobacco. 

Knave (nefv), sb. [OE. cnafa OTeut. 
'^knabon-.'] fi. A male child, a boy -1460. 2. 
A boy or lad employed as a servant ; hence, a 
menial ; one of low condition. (Freq. opp. to 
knight.) arch. OE. 3. An unprincipled man ; 
a base and crafty rogue, (Now the main sense.) 
ME, b. pc. Now 7 ‘are. 1553. 4. Cards. 

The lowest court card of each suit, bearing the 
figure of a soldier or servant ; the jack 1568. 

2. Every Horseman hath two or thre horses, and 
to every horse a k. Dymmok. 3. The veriest k. and 
bufSehead that ever he saw in his life Pepys. b. 
How now, my pretty knaue, how dost thou ? Shaks. 
Hence Knave v. to call (any one) k. ; to make a k. 
of; to steal like a k. ; to force knavishly. (All nonce- 
uses.) 1545. 

tKna-ve-child. ME. only. A male child. 
Knavery (n^wsri). 1528. [f. Knave 

sb. 4 -ERY.] I. Practices characteristic 
of a knave ; dishonest and crafty dealing ; 
trickery, roguery ; an instance of this. f 2. 
Roguishness, waggishness, playing of tricks 
-1646; tricks of dress { 7 am. Shr. IV. iii. 58). 
f 3. Pop. name for Bog Asphodel --1640. 

1. The Sun sees much Knauer^^ in a yere, and the 
Moone more in a quarter Dekker. a. Full of iests, 
and gypes, and knaueries, and mockes Shaks. 

Knaveship (nJi'vJip). 1550. [f. Knave 5^. 
4 -ship.] I. The condition of being a knave ; 
used as a mock title 1589. f 2. Sc. A small 

due, in meal, payable to the miller’s servant, on 
each lot of corn ground at a thirlage mill -1818. 
Kna'vess. [-ess.] A she-knave. Carlyle. 
Knavish (n^wij), a. ME. [f. Knave sb. 
4 -ISH ^,] Characteristic, or having the char- 
acter, of a knave, f i. Low, vulgar ; obscene 
-1529. t2. Roguish, rascally, impertinent 

-1603. _ 3. Unprincipled, fraudulent 1570. 

2. Cupid is a knauish lad, Thus to make poor 
females mad Shaks. 3 ^ 'Tis a knauish peece of worke 
Shaks. Hence Kna’vish-ly adv,, -ness. 

Knaw^e, obs. ff. Gnaw. 

Knawel (nq’el). 1578. [a. Ger. hrauel, 

kneuel knot-grass.] A book-name of the Ger- 
man knot-grass, Scleranthus. 

Knead (nfd), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
kneaded, [Orig. a strong vb. : OE. C7ieda?t, 
pa. t. cnoed, pi. ended on, pa. pple. cneden : — 
OTeut. type ^kned-, hiad-, knkdum, knedano-.'] 
1 , ti-ans, 'To mix and work up into a homo- 
geneous plastic mass, by drawing out, folding 
over, and pressing together; esp. to work up 
(moistened flour or clay) into dough or a 
paste ; to make (bread, pottery, etc.) thus. 2. 
fig. a. To reduce to a common mass, as if by 
kneading, b. To shape, as by kneading. ME. 
3. transf., esp. in reference to massage 1606. 

X. Take some flour and k. it with oil Mrs. Glasse, 
a. K. and shape her to your thought B, Taylor. 3. 

I will knede him, He make him supple Shaks. 
Hence Knea*dable a. capable of being kneaded. 
Knea'der, one who, or that which, kneads. 
Knea’dingly adv. in the manner of one who kneads. 
Knea-ding-troiigh. ME. A wooden trough 
or tub in which to knead dough. 

Knebelite (n^’bebit). 1818. [ad. G. 
Knebelit, named after Major von Knebel ; see 
-iteA] Min. Hydrous silicate of iron and 
manganese. 

j Knee (nz), sh. [Com. Teut. : OE. cnk{p)\ 
neut. : — OTeut. *knewo'^ — pre-Teut, ^gneuo- ; 
cf. L. genu, Gr. ^ 6 vv^ Skr. jdnu knee,] i. The 
joint, or region about the joint, between the 
thigh and the lower leg, 2. A joint in an ani- 
mal regarded as corresponding to the human 
knee ; e. g. the carpal articulation of theforeleg 
of a horse, etc. 1450. 3. The part of a garment 
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covering the knee 1662. 4. Anything resem- 

bling the knee in position or shape; e.g. a 
piece of timber or metal having a natnrai^or 
artificial angular bead ; in Shzp^uii^ding 
and Mech, ME. f 5. BoL A bent joint in some 
grasses -1878. 

I. Stories learned at a mother’s fc. iSsS. Par. Ta 
offer or give a to act as__ second m a pugilistic en- 
counter, and give a principal t 'e support of a knee 
between the rounds. On ike knees of the gods (Gr. 
Qeav ev YoomcTi., Horn.), be>ond huma j control 1S79. 
^ My riding-ciotb suit with do-.e inees Pepys, 4. 
The sydes, knees, and fcete of tiiose hills 1640. 

Comb.-. k.-boiie, the patella, knee-cap; -boot, a 
boot reaching to the k. ; a leatnem apron to craw 
over the knees in a carriage ; -breeclies, breeches 
reaching down to, or Just below, the k. ; -brusll, («) 
a tuft of long hair, immediately below the carpal 
joint, on the legs of some antelopes ; (iJj a hairy mass 
covering the legs of bees, on which they carry pollen ; 
-jerk, a sudden extension of the leg occasioned by 
striking the tendon below the patella; -piece, a bent 
piece of timber used in shipuuilding ; also — knee-^ 
rafter-, -rafter, a rafter the lower end of which is 
bent downwards; •T&fL%'S.= knee-jerk i -roof=CuRB- 
ROOF ; -swell, in the American organ, a lever operated 
by the k., for crescendo and dimmueudo effects. 

Knee (nf), v. [In sense i, OE. cniowian, f. 
cnio{w) Knee sb. Since i6th c,, f. Knee .r^.] 
1, To go down on, or bend, the knee or 
knees. b. trans. vidth complement 1607. 2. 

trans. To supplicate, or do obeisance to, by 
kneeling or bending the knee (arch.) 1592. 3* 

To strike or touch with the knee 1892. 4, 

Carpentry. To fasten with a knee or knees 1711. 
1. b. K. The way into his mercy Cor. v. i. 5. 
Knee-cap (nrksep). 1660. [f. Knee sb. + 
Cap.] I. A cap or protective covering for the 
knee. 2. The convex bone in front of the knee- 
joint ; the patella, knee-pan 1869, 

Elneed (nfd), a. 1597- [f. Knee sb. and v. 
+ -ED.] I. Furnished with knees ; as broken-, 
weak-. Knock-kneed 1652. b. Bot. Having 
joints like knees ; bent like a knee ; geniculate 
1597* c. Having an angle like a knee ; also 
teckn., Having a knee or knees 1775. 2. Of 

trousers : Bulged at the knee 1887. 

1, b. K. grass, a name of Seiaria veriicillaia. 

Knee-deep, a. ME, i. So deep as to reach 
to the knee 1535. 2* Sunk to the knee [hi 

water, mud, etc.). Also fg, 

X. Decks..almost constantly knee-deep in water 
1748. z. Oxen.. standing knee-deep in the cool 
water XS95. 

E[jiee*-liole. 1862. A hole or space be- 
tween the pedestal drawers of a writing-table, 
to receive the knees. AKo attrib. b. ellipt. A 
knee-hole table. 

Knee*-jomt. 1648, i. The joint of the 
knee. 2. Mech, A joint formed of two pieces 
hinged together endwise so as to resemble a 
knee, a toggle-joint. Also attrib. So Kuee*- 
joimted a, geniculate. 

Kneel (nJi), v. Pa. t, and pple. kneeled, 
(nfld), knelt (nelt). [Early ME. cneol{f)en : — 
OE. cniowlian', deriv. of endow. Knee sb.'] 
intr. To fall on the knees or a knee ; to remain 
thus, as in supplication or homage. Const, to ; 
also, with indirect passive. b. With down : 
To go down on the knees ME. 

On these stones St. Peter kneeled 1756, fig. Who 
in heart not ever kneels Herbert. b. But as for 
Caesar, Kneele downe, kneele downe, and wonder 
Shaks. 

Kneeler (nrbi). ME. [f. prec. + -er 1.] 
I. One who kneels; spec, in id-ryth c., one 
who received the Lord’s Supper kneeling. 2. 
Ch. Hist. a. One belonging to the third class 
of penitents in the early Eastern church, so 
called because they knelt during the whole of 
divine service. b. In the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, one of the second class of catechumens, 
who received the bishop’s blessing on bended 
knee. 1719. 3. A board, stool, or hassock on 

which to kneel 1848. 

Klnee-paii (nPpgen). ME. [f. Knee sb. + 
Pan.] The bone in front of the knee-joint ; 
the patella, knee-cap. 

K!iiee"-ti:inber. 1607. Timber having a 
naturd angular bend, suitable for making knees 
in shipbuil«iiag or carpentry. Also Jig. b. 
with^/, A bent piece of timber used in carpen- 
try, etc. 1739. 

Knell (nel), sb. [OE. cnyll masc. 
^cnulli-, from stem of cnyllan, Knell v.] j 


The sound made by a bell when struck or 
rung, esp. when rung slowly and solemnly, as 
after a death or at a funeral, h.fg. A sound 
announcing a death or the passing away of 
something; an omen of death or extinction 
1613. c. iransf. A doleful cry, dirge, etc. 1647. 

A K,, Thar summons thee to Heauen, or to Hell 
Shaks. The curfew tolls the k. of parting day Gray. 
fig. Men whose names are a k. to Ml hope of progress 
Emerson*. 

Knell (nel), v. Now chiefly arch. [OE 
cnyllan ; — *kmelljan.] *|‘i, trans. To knock ; 
also absol. -?kIE. ta. trans. To ring (a bell) ; 
later, esp. to ring slowly and solemnly, as for a 
death etc., to toll; also absol. -1651. 3- 
a. Of a bell : To ring ; no w esp. for a death or 
at a funeral ME. 'ti.fg. To sound ominously 
j8i6. 4. trans. To summon or call by or as 

by a knell {into, etc.) 1800. b. To proclaim 
by or as by a knell 1S40. 

3. a. Not worth a blessing, nor a bell to k. for thee 
Fletcher, b. The words of the warlock are knelling 
in my ears Scott. 4. Each matin bell, the Baron 
saith, Knells us back to a world of death Coleridge. 

Koicker 1 (nrkai). 1694. knikker.] 

I. A boy’s marble of b^ed clay. 2. (Also 
nicker.) A large flat button or disk of metal, 
used as a pitcher, in the boys’ game ‘ on the 
line ’ 1899. 

Knicker 2 (ni’koj). i88r. In pi. knickers : 
coUoq. contr. of Knickerbockers. Also 
attrib., as k. suit. 

Knickerbocker (ni'kaibpksi). 1848. [Pre- 
tended author of W. Irving’s History of New 
York.] 

L \witk capital initial), i- A descendant of 
the original Dutch settlers of the New Nether- 
lands in America; hence, a New Yorker. 2. 
attrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Knickerbockers of New York 1856. 

2. The dreadful K. custom of calling on everybody 
Losgf. 

IL {with small initial), pi. Loose-fitting 
breeches, gathered in at the knee; also ex- 
tended to the whole costume worn with these. 
(Rarely in sing.) 1859. 

The name is said to have been given to them from 
their resemblance to the knee-breeches of the Dutch- 
men in Cruikshank’s Ulubtrations to W. Irving’s 
History of New York. 

Knick-knack, nick-nack (ni*k,nsek). 
1618. [Redupl. of Knack sb."^] fi. A petty 
artifice -1673. 2. Any curious or pleasing 

trifle of furniture, dress, or food; a trinket, 
gimcrack, kickshaw 1682. Hence Knick- 
kna‘ckatory, nick-n., a repository of knick- 
knacks. Kni-*ck-kna*ckery, nick-n., knick- 
knacks collectively ; also = sense 2. Klni'ck- 
knaickisb a, of the character of a knick-knack ; 
trifling, flimsy. Kxii*ck-kna*cky a. addicted 
to knick-knacks ; affected, trifling. 

Kjiife (nnif), sb. Pi. knives (noivz). [Late 
OE. cnif : — OTeut. ^-kfilbo-z, of uncertain 
etym.] A cutting-instrument, consisting of a 
blade with a sharpened longitudinal edge fixed 
in a handle, either rigidly as in table- or 
skeath-k.^ or with a joint as in pocket- k. b. A 
knife used as a weapon; applied to a short 
sword, cutlass, or hanger ME. c. A sharpened 
cutting-blade, as in a straw-cutter, turnip- 
cutter, etc. 1833.^ 

Bought a large kitchen k., and half a dozen oyster 
knivei, Pepys. b. Phr. IVar to the k , : war to the 
last extremity (/zV. and figl). ^ "To get or have onds 
knife info (a person): to exhibit a malicious or vindic- 
tive spirit towards; to persecute unrelentingly. 

Comb.-, k.-boy, a hoy employed to clean table- 
knives; -file, a thin and tapering file, with a very 
sharp edge ; -grass, a stout American sedge {Scleria 
latifoha) with sharp-edged leaves ; -rest, a small 
metal or glass device on which to rest a carving-knife 
or -fork at table. 

Knife (noif), v. 1865. [f. Knife j^.] 

trans. To cut, strike, or stab with a knife, b. 
U.S. slang. To strike at secretly 1888. 

Knife and fork, 1727. i. lit as used in 
eating. Hence in phrases, as to play a good 
knife and forky to eat heartily. Also attrib. 
2. A name of Herb Robert and the common 
club-moss T879. 

Elnife-board. 1848. I. A board on which 
knives are cleaned, 2. Pop. name for the ori- 
ginal roof-seat on omnibuses, consisting of a 
double bench placed lengthways 1852. 


Kni-fe-e dge. 1818. i. The edge of a 
knife ; also transf Also attrib. = knife-edged. 
1876. 2. A wedge of hard steel, on which a 

pendulum, scale-beam, etc. is made to oscillate 
1818. Also iransf. and fg. 

3. On a knife-edge of ice betu een two crevasses 
L. Stephen, Hence Knife-edged a. 

Knife-grinder. i6ir. 1. One w hose trade 
it IS to grind knives, etc, 2, A grindstone, 
emer>'-wheel, or the like for grinding tools 
1875. 3. a. A species of cicada. b. The 

nightjar or goatsucker. 1859. 

Ejligllt (nsit), sb. [Com. WGer. ; OE. 
cm/it, cneoht = Ger. knecht lad, servant, sol- 
dier.] + 1. A boy, youth, lad. OE. only. t2. 
A boy or lad as an attendant or servant ; hence, 
any male servant or attendant -ME. 3. With 
genitive, or poss pron, ; A military servant or 
follower ; later, one devoted to the service of a 
lady as her attendant, or her champion in war 
or the tournament ; hence also fig. OE. 4. a. 
In the Middle Ages : A military servant of the 
king or other person of rank ; a feudal tenant 
holding land from a superior on condition of 
serving in the field as a mounted and well- 
armed man. Later : One raised to honourable 
military rank by the king or other qualified 
person, usually only a person of noble birth 
who had served as page and squire. b. One 
upon whom corresponding rank is conferred 
by the sovereign in recognition of personal 
merit, or of services rendered to crown or 
country. OE. 

The distinctive title of a knight is Sir prefixed to 
the name, as ‘Sir John Falstaff’j Knight {Knt. or 
Ki.) may he added, but this is now unusual. The 
honour of knightnood is conferred by the accolade, 
by letters-patent, etc. Modern knights rank below 
baronets, and the dignity is not hereditary, 
c. More fully Knight of the Shije: A gentle- 
man representing a shire or county in parlia- 
ment ; orig. one of two of the rank of knight. 
Now only techn. or Hist. Chaucer. ts. 
Applied to personages of ancient history or 
mythology -1606. 6. a. Koin, Aniig. (tr. L. 

eques horseman). One of the class of equiies, 
who originally formed the cavalry of the Roman 
army, and later were a wealthy and important 
class ME. b. Gr. Antig. (tr. Gr. iWcus horse- 
man). A citizen of the second class at Athens 
in the constitution of Solon 1820. 7. a. Chess, 

One of the pieces, now usually distinguished 
by the figure of a horse’s head 1440. •f-b. The 
knave in cards 1585. ^ 

3. O find him, giue this Ring to my true K. Shaks. 
In all your quarrels will I be your k. Tennyson, 4. 
She leaned against. .The statue of the armed k, Cole- 
ridge. 5. This Aiax . .This blended k , halfe Troian, 
and halfe Greeks Shaks. 

Phrases, a, the carpet (see Carpet shl). 

^K. of the community or parliament — Knight of 
the Shire (see 4 c). K, of the Round Table, one of 
King Arthur's knights (see Round Table). 

b. K. of the Bath, Garter, Thistle, etc. (see these 
wds.). K, of Si. John, of Malta, of Rhodes = Hos- 
pitaller 3. K. of Windsor, one of a small number 
of military oflScers who have pensions and apart- 
ments in Windsor Castle. A title of the higher 
classes of the Order of the British Empire: see 
G.B.E. _(s.v. G), K.B.E. (sv. K). 

C. In jocular phr., e.g, k. of the brush, a painter, 

k, of the pestle, an apothecary, \k. of industry (Fl 
chevalier dlindusirie), a sharper, swindler. 

d. Knights of Labour, an extensive association in 
the U.S., embracing many of the Trade Unions. 

Knight (ii9it), v. ME. [f. prec.] trans. To 
dub or create (one) a knight. 

Knightage (narted5). 1840. [f. Knight 
sb. -b -AGE.J 'The whole body of knights; a 
list and account of those who are knights. 

Kni*ght-e*iTant. PL knights-errant. 

ME. [See Errant a. 1.] i. A mediaeval 
knight who wandered in search of adventures. 
2. iransf. A person of a chivalrous or adven- 
turous spirit. Occas. in ridicule. 1751. 
Kjlight-eTrantry. 1654. [f. prec. + -ry.] 

l. The practice of a knight-errant ; the action 

of knights who wandered in search of adven- 
tures. 2. Readiness to engage in romantic 
adventure. Often depreciative ; Quixotic be- 
haviour. 1659. 3» The body of knights-errant 

{rare) i860. 

2. It is a noble Piece of Knight-Errantry to enter 
the Lists against so many armed Pedagogues Steele. 
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Kjoigtit-Iiead (asi-tjhed). 1711. Naut. 
One of two large timbers m a vessel that rise 
obliquely from the keel behind the stem, one 
on each side, and support the bowsprit ; called 
also bollard timbers. 

Knigiitliood (nai'tihud). [OE. C 7 iihthdd^ 
f. cmht boy, lad + -hdd -HOOD.] "f-i. Boy- 
hood, youth. OE. only. 2. The rank or dignity 
of a knight ME. 3. The profession or vocation 
of a knight ME. f b. (tr. L. militia,) Military 
service -1552. 4. Chivalrousness ME. 5« The 

collective body of knights ; a company of 
knights ME. fb. (tr. L. militia,) Military 
force, host. ME. only. 

I would not take a K. for my Fortune Shai^. 
3. The old virtues of k. — its truth and honour, its 
chastity and courage 1856. 4. The noble knighthode 
that was in them reconforted them Ld. Berners. 
5. The k. now-a-days are nothing like the k. of old 
time Chapman. 

tKni-ghtless, a. rare. 1590. [-less.] Un- 
becoming a knight ; unknightly -17 . . 
Knightlike (nai-tisik). ME. [-like.] i. 
adj. Like or befitting a knight ; knightly. a. 
adv, = Knightly adv. ME. 

2. If, knight-like, he despises fear Scott. 

Knighfly (nai-tli), a. OE. [f. Knight 
- r -LY^.] ti. Boyish. OE. only. 2. Having 
the rank or qualities of a knight ; noble, 
chivalrous. Now rare. ME. 3. Of, belong- 
ing to, suitable or appropriate to a knight 
ME. 4. Consisting of knights {rare) 1845. 

2. He was . . k. in his attributes Byron. 3. As one 
for k. giusts and fierce encounters fitt Spenser. K. 
deeds Dryden. The k. sword 1834. 4. The k. order 
S. Austin. Hence Kni‘glitlihood, Kni'gtitliness, 
k. condition or qualities. 

Knightly (^noi-tli), adv. ME. [f. Knight 
sb. + -LY 2 ,] In a manner befitting a knight ; 
gallantly, chivalrously. 

Say., why thou com’st thus k. clad in Armesl 
Shaks. 

Knight Marshal : see Marshal. 

Knight of the post 1580. [i. e. (?) of the 
whipping-post or pillory.] A notorious per- 
jurer ; one who got his living by giving false 
evidence ; a false bail. 

A knight of the post, whome in times past I haue 
seen as highly promoted as the pillory Chettee. 

Kni‘ght-se rvice. Also knight's service. 
ME. Feudal System. The military service 
which a knight was bound to render as a con- 
dition of holding his lands j hence, the tenure 
of land under condition of performing military 
service. Also jdg. 

Kjaight's fee. ME. Feudal System. The 
amount of land for which the services of an 
armed knight were due to the sovereign, 
Knipperdolling (ni-pord^lig). 1594. Ch. 
Hist, An adherent of Bernhard Knipperdolling, 
a leader of the Munster Anabaptists in 1533-5 ; 
an Anabaptist ; hence, a religious fanatic. 

Khit (nit), sb, 1596. [f. Knit v.] fi. The 
style or stitch in which anything is knitted ; 
knitted work ; texture -1603. b. The action or 
process of knitting 1924. 3. Mmmg. A small 

particle of ore. Raymond. 

I. Let. .their garters [be] of an indifferent k. Shaks. 

Knit (nit), V. [OE. cnyttan^ wk. vb. 
OTeut. ^knuttjan, f. stem knutt-^ of OE. cnotta^ 
Knot sh. The pa. pple. is knitted^ contr. knit ; 
but knitten has also been used.] i. trans. To 
tie in or with a knot ; to fasten by or as by 
knotting, arch, and dial. 3. trans. fa. To net 
-1687. b. To form (a close texture) by the 
interlooping of successive series of loops of 
yarn or thread. (Now the chief specific sense.) 
1530. Also absoL or intr. 3. trans. To inter- 
lock ; to twine, weave, or plait together, arch. 
or Obs. 1470. 4. To draw closely together ,* to 
contract in folds or wrinkles ; f to clench (the 
fist) ME. b. intr. Said of the brows 1815. 5. 
trans. To make close, dense, or hard ; to com- 
pact ; to concentrate ME. b. intr. (for refi.) 
To become consolidated 1605, c. intr. Of 
fruit : To form, set. Also of the tree or blos- 
som : To form fruit. ME. fd* Of a female 
animal : To conceive 1732. 6. tra 7 is. To con- 
join or unite closely (contiguous members, 
broken parts) 1578. b. intr. To become closely 
united 1612. c. intr. Of bees : To cluster. 
Now dial. 1577. j.jhg* connect firmly j to 


unite or combine intimately ME. Also intr. 
(for re^.). 8 . trans. To constitute by joining 

(a covenant, etc.) ; to establish (a relation) ; to 
tie, cement ME. 9. To effervesce. [?A 
different word.] 1743. 

X. A greate shete knytt at the uij. corners Tindale 
Acts X, II, I knit my hand-kercher about your 
browes Shaks. 2. b She can k, him a stocke Shaks. 
3.^ Com, knit hands Milt. Camus 143. 4. He knits 

his Brow, and shewes an angry Eye Shaks. 5. Knit- 
ting all his force, [he] got one hand free Spenser, 6. 
Nature cannot k. the bones while the parts are under 
a discharge Wiseman. 7. They [merchants] k. Man- 
kind together in a mutual Intercourse of good Offices 
Addison. 8. When peace was knit again Holland. 

Comb. Emit up. ME. a. To tie upj to fasten 
upj to string up; to compose or repair by knitting 
{lit. and^f^.J. b. To close up ; to conclude, fc. To 
sum up. 

Hence Knit ppl. made by knitting (as knit 
stocking). 

Knitcb. (nitj). Now dial. [ME. kmlccke, 
knyccke : — OE. gecnycc{e *■ bond ’ ; f. same root 
as LG. knuck{e, Ger. knocke, a bundle of heckled 
flax.] A bundle (of wood, hay, com, etc.) 
tied together ; a sheaf or faggot. 

If I dared break a hedge for a k. o’ wood, they’d 
put me in prison Kingsley. Hence Klni'tchel, 

I tKnitcliet, a small k. ; a handful (of reeds, etc.). 

tKjoi'tster. 1648. [€ Knit v. + -stee.] 
” Knitter 2. 

Knitter (ni'toi). 1440. [f. Knit v. + 

-ER ^] I. One who or that which ties, knots, 
or closely joins together {lit. and yfg*.). 3. One 

who knits yam or thread for hosiery, etc. 1515. 
b. A knitting-machine 1890, 

Knitting (ni tig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Knit v. 
+ -ING K] I. The action of Knit v . 2. spec. 
The formation of a fabric by looping, concr. 
Knitted work. 1711. 

attrib. and Comb., as k.^cotton, - 7 iiachine, etc. j 
k,-needle, a long straight blunt ‘ needle * or slender 
rod, used, two or more at a time, in knitting 1598 ; 
so k.-pin 1870; -slieatli, a cylindrical sheath for 
holding a knitting-needle steady in knitting ; etc, 

Knittle (ni*t’T. ME. [A deriv. of Knit v, ; 
see -LE, -el^.J •}‘i. A string for tying or 
fastening. ME, only. 2. spec. a. Naut. A 
small line made of yarn, used on board ship. 
Also attrib. 1627. b. A string fastened to the 
neck of a bag to draw it together 1S47. 

Knive (naiv), v. 1850. [f. Knife sh..^ after 
wip, wive, etc.] = Knife v. 

Knob (n^b), sb. ME. [= MLG. and 
mod.G, knobbe knot, knob, bud, etc.] i. A 
small rounded lump or mass, esp. at the end 
or on the surface of something ; a rounded pro- 
tuberance, boss, stud; a bump, hump, wart, 
pimple, etc. b. Arch. A boss of carved work 
1730. 3. A knoll ; a hill in general ; esp. in 

U.S. 1650. 3. A small lump (of sugar, coal, 

etc.) 1676, 4. slang. The head. Usually 

Nob, q. V. 1725. 5. = Knobstick 2. 1838. 

X. The bolt is moved by. .a fixed k. or handle, as in 
the common door catch 1833. Hen. V, ni. vi. 108. 
The rocky k. called Whitemoss Howe Jenkinson. 
3. A k. of sugar Tucker. Comb, k.-lock, a lock 
which is opened with a k. 

Knob (Il^?b), V. 1566. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To form knobs upon 1879. 3. intr. To form 

a knob or knobs, to bunch 1566. 3. trans. To 

free from knobs, to rough-dress (stone in the 
quarry) 1890. 

Knobbed (n^bd, n/>*bM), a. 1440. [f. 
Knob sb. or v. + -ed.] Having a knob or 
knobs ; formed into or ending in a knob. 
Knobber (np'bsi). ? Obs. 1700. [f. Knob 
sb. + -ER 1 .] Venery. A male deer in its second 
year ; a brocket. 

ICnobble (n^*b’l). 1485. [dim. of Knob 
s 5 .’\ A small knob. Hence Kno*bbly a. 

I^obbler (np'blsi). 1686. [f. prec. + 

-ER \] 1, = Knobber. 2. Metall. A shin- 
gler; also nobbier. 

Knobby (nF'bi), a. 1543. [f. Knob sb. + 
-y 1 .] I. Full of, bearing, or covered with 
knobs or protuberances ; knotty. 2. Of the 
nature of a knob, knob-shaped 1764. Hence 
Kno'bbiness i6ix. 

Knobkenie (np-bke-ri). Also -keerie, 
-kerry. 1849. [f. Knob sh, + Keerie, after 
Cape Du. knopkirie, •‘kieri.’] A short thick 
stick with a knobbed head, used as a weapon or 
missile by S. Afr. tribes. Also transf. 


Knobstick (n^>*bistik). 1824. I. A knobbed 
stick ; a knobkenie. 2. = Black-leg 3. Also 
attrib. 1826, 

Knock, ME. [f. Knock z^.] An act of 
knocking ; a hard stroke or thump ; spec, a rap 
at a door to gain admittance, etc. 

Knock (npk), sb.'l 1587. [In sense i, a. 
Gael, cnoc knoll. With 2 cf. Da. dial. k 7 iok 
little hillock.] i. A hill, a knoll 17 . . 2. A 

Lincolnshire name for a sandbank. Cf. Kentish 
K., a sandbank near the mouth of the Thames; 
also K. Sand, 

Knock {ngk)j v. [Late OE cnocian ; prob. 
echoic.] I. intr. To strike as with the fist or 
something hard ; esp. to rap upon a door, etc., 
to gam admittance (const, at, \oit, '\upon). 
Also fig. b. trans. with indef. obj. it. To give 
knocks; also, with cognate obj. 1613. 2. 

trans. To give a hard blow or blows to ,* to hit, 
strike, beat, hammer OE. b. To make a 
strong impression on ; to * fetch ' {slang) 1883, 
3. trans. To drive or bring (a thing) violently 
against something else ME. 4. intr.To come 
into violent collision with sometliing ; to strike, 
bump, clash 1530. b. Of mechanism: To 
rattle on account of parts being loose and strik- 
ing each other 1869. Of a steam or internal 
combustion engine : To make a peculiar thump- 
ing noise 1904. c. with adv. or advb. phr. : 
To stir or move energetically, clumsily, and 
noisily, or at random, about a place 1825. 
5. trans. With extension : To drive by striking 
t6io. b. To rouse or summon by knocking at 
the door, colloq. 1706. 

X. Knocke 5e, and it shal be opnyd to 50U Wyclif 
Matt. vii. 7. fig:. Temp. i. ii. S. 2 . 1 haue an humor 
to knocke you indifferently well Shaks. b. Phr. To 
k. on (fin) the head : esp. to stun or kill by a blow on 
the head ; often loosely, to kill in a summary way; 
fig, to put an end to. c. U.S. colloq. To speak ill 
or slightingly of, criticize captiously. Also i ntr. 1901. 

3. Phr. To k, ongs head ajqainst ; to hurt one- 

self by coming into collision with resisting facts or 
conditions. 4. c. A . . Navy Captain . . who has knocked 
about Africa half his life 1839. 5. He yeeld hjm thee 
asleepe, Where thou maist knocke a naile into his 
head Shaks. 

Phr. To k. the bottom out ofx {figl) to make of no 
effect (colloq.). To k. into a Cocked hat, to k. 
Spots off or out of, to h. into the middle of next 
Week, etc, (slang, or colloq.). 

Comb, with advs. Knock about, a. trans. To 
treat roughly, b. intr. To move about in an irregular 
way; to lead an irregular life (colloq.). Knock 
down. a. trans. To fell to the ground with a blow 
or blows ; also fig. ^ b. To dispose of (an article) to 
a bidder at an auction sale by knock of hammer or 
mallet. c. To call upon (for a song, etc.) colloq. 
d. To lower effectively (prices, etc.), colloq. 6 . U.S. 
slang. To embezzle (passengers' fares) 1 860. Knock 
in a. trans. To drive in by or as by blows, b. 
hitr. (Univ. slattgl) To knock so as to get into college 
after the gate is closed. Knock off. a. trans. To 
strike off by or as by a blow ; 2\%ofig. To k. a person! s 
head off, to beat him easily. b. 'lo cause to leave 
off work. c. intr. To leave off. d. trans. To stop, 

f ive up (work), e. To complete or do hastily, colloq. 

To strike off from an amount or sum. Knock 
out. a. trans. To resell by auction among themselves 
goods bought by confederates at a nominal price, b. 
fig. To vanquish, exhaust. To k. out of time (Pugi- 
listic), to disable an opponent so that he is unable to 
respond to the call of ‘Time c. To make roughly 
or hastily, colloq. d. intr. (Untv. slang.) To get 
out of college by knocking at the gate after it has 
been shut. Knock together, trans. To put to- 
gether hastily or rudely. Knock under, intr. Short 
for knock under board, to succumb in a drinking- 
bout ; to give in, knuckle tinder. Elnock up. a. 
irons. To drive upwards by knocking, b. intr. To 
be driven up so as to strike something. To k. up 
against, to come into collision with ; fig, to come 
across, c. To make up or arrange hastily, d. In 
Cricket, to make (so many runs) by striking the ball. 
colloq. e. To arouse by knocking at the door, f. 
To exhaust, tire out (esp. in/ar^.). g. inir. To be- 
come exhausted, to break down. h. trans. To put 
an end to. 

Klnock-, the vb.-stem or noxin of action in 
Comb. K.-bark {Mining), ore that has been 
crushed. Also with advs,, as k.-under, an act 
of knocking under ; etc. 

Kno'ck-about, knockabout, a. {sb.) 
1876. [The phr. knock about u sed attrib. and as 
sb.] A. adj. 1. Characterized by knocking 
about, or dealing blows 1885. b. Theatr. slang. 
Of noisy and violent character 1892. 2. Char- 

acterized by wandering irregularly about 1886. 
b. Of clothes : Suitable for knocking about 1880. 
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c. Ausiralia. Applied to a labourer on a station 
who Will turn his hand to anytniog 1876. 

X. This k. sport [football] iSSs. b. A k. entertain- 
ment iSgj. a. b. Any matce, . . from k. sHits to dress- 
clothes 1895. 

B. sb, I. A knockabout performer or perfor- 
mance (see A. I b) iSSy. 2. A ustraiza, A knock- 
about man (see A. 2 c) 1889. 

Knock-down. 1690. [The pbr. knot'k 
down used attrib. and as sb,l 

A. adj, I. Such as to knock down ; Jig. over- 
whelming. 2. Knock-down price, the pnee 
below which an article will not be knocked 
down at an auction 1S95, 

B. sb. I. Something overpowering; e.g. 

strong liquor [slang) 1698. 2. A blow that 

knocks down; also Jig. Also, A stand-up or 
free fight 1809. 

Knocker (np-koi). ME. [f. Knock v. -h 
-ER 1.] I. One who or that which knocks, b. 
A goblin imagined to dwell in mines, and to 
indicate the presence of ore by knocking 1747. 
2. An appendage, usually of iron or brass, fas- 
tened to a door, and hinged so that it may be 
made to strike against a metal plate, to attract 
attention. (The most usual sense.) 1598. 

a. One could hardly find a K. at a Door in a whole 
Street after a Midnight Expedition of these Beaux 
Espriis Steele. Pbr. Up to thek.^ in first-rate con- 
dition, in fine style {jsl&ng), 3. US. coUoq. A cap- 
tions critic igii* 

£jicx:king (np'kig), vhL sb. ME. [-inqI.] 
I. The action of Knock v. 2. pi. a. Mining. 
Ore that has been broken with a hammer before 
being crushed. b. Small pieces broken off 
from stone by hammering or chiselling. 1747. 
Knock-knee (np*k,nP)* ^827. [f. Knock 
V, + Knee jd.] pi. Knees that knock together 
in walking from inward curvature of the legs. 
sing. Knock-kneed condition. Hence Knock- 
kneed a. having the legs bent inwards so that 
the knees knock together in walking ; Jig. halt- 
ii^ 1806. 

Kno*ck-me-down, colhq, iis 6 . 

A. adj. Such as to knock one down [lit. or 
pig.) ; riotous ; overbearing ; prostrating 1760, 

He’s so positive, so knock-me-down J. H. Newman. 

B. sb. = Knock-down B. i. 

Kno*ck-Oilt. 1818. A. adj. Character- 
ized by knocking out; spec. a. of, or in con- 
nexion with, an auction sale ; b- of a blow, 
etc. : Such as to knock out of the contest, 

a. Combinations, by a set of men who attend real 
sales, and drive, by various rneans, respectable pur- 
chasers away, purchase at their own price, and after* i 
wards privately sell the goods, under a form of public j 
auction, termed ‘ Knock-out Sales ‘ 181S- 

B- sb. I. The practice of knocking out at 
auctions, etc. ; a knock-out sale ; also, one of 
the confederates who ‘ knock out 1854. 2. A 

knock-out blow 1894; hence, a defeat; also 
slangs something that excels or outdoes every- 
thing. 

Knoll (n^al), [OE. hill-top, etc., 
f, same root as Du. knot, formerly knolle clod, 
ball, turnip, Ger. knolleji, etc.] i. The rounded 
top of a mountain or hill, Obs. exc. dial. 2, 
A small eminence of more or less rounded 
form : a hillock, a mound OE. 
a. A Knole fitly placed. . for a Cittadell 162S. 

Knoll (ndiil), sb% ME. [f. same root as 
Knell..] An act, or the action, of tolling a 
bell ; the sound of a large bell [arch, and dial.). 
Knoll (noal), V. 1440. [Goes with prec.] 
1. trans. To ring, toll (a bell) ; == Knell v. 2. 
Also Jig, Now arch, and dial, 2. intr. == 
Knell v. 3. Now chiefly dial, 1582, b. 
trans. To ring a knell for 1597. c. To ring or 
toll out Tennyson. 3. trans. To summon by 
the sound of a bell 1600. 

X. And so his Knell is knoll’d Shaks. a. Where 
bels haue knoll’d to Church Shaks. b. As a sullen 
Bell Remembred, knolling a departing Friend Shaks. 
Hence Kno'Uer. 

l^Op (nfp), sb, [ME. knopy with Tent, 
cognates, Ult. etym. obscure.] 1. A small 
rounded protuberance, a knob ; a boss, stud, 
buttoit tassel, or the like; in Arch. = Knob 
sd. X b. Obs. or arch, exc. spec, 2. The bud 
of a flo wer [arch.) ME. 

X. Sex silver spones with knopis of oure Ladle 1527. 
CoMb. k.*SedgC!, the btxr*reed, Sparganium, 

fKnop, V, ME. [f. prec.] trans. To furnish 
or adorn with knops -1539. 


Knopped rp^t), a. ? Obs. M E. ]f Knop 
sb, or v'. -f -ED.^ Having knops ; knobbed ; 
cearing buds ; knob-shaped. 

Knopweed, Knor, see Knapweed, 
Knur. 

Knosp (npsp). rare. 1808. [ad. Ger. 
knospe bud, boss, etc.[ An ornament m the 
form of a bud, bunch, or rounded protuber- 
ance ; a knob, boss. Scott. Hence Binosped 
a. furnished with knosps. 

Knot (n^t), sb.i [OE. emtta : — OTeut. 
^knutton^ (wlienc^ Knit t/.).] 

l. I. An intertwining of the parts of one or 

more ropes, cords, or the like, made for the 
purpose of fastening them together, or to 
something else, and drawn tight ; a tie in a 
rope, necktie, etc. 5 also a tangle accidentally 
drawm tight a. A tie worn as an ornament or 
adjunct to a dress ; a bow of ribbon ; a cockade 
or epaulette ME. 3. Naut. A piece of knotted 
string fastened to the log-line, one of a series 
fixed at such intervals that the number of them 
that run out while the sand-glass is running in- 
dicates tlie ship's speed in nautical miles per 
hour ; hence, each division so marked on the 
log-line, as a measure of the rate of motion. 
Also attrib. = ‘ running (so many) knots 
1633. b. Hence, loosely, = * nautical mile * 
1748. 4. A definite quantity of thread, yarn, 

etc., being so many coils tied by a knot 1398. 
5. Also Porters knot : A kind of double 
shoulder-pad, with a loop passing round the 
forehead, used by London market-porters for 
carrying burdens 1719. 6- A design or figure 

formed of crossing lines ME. 7. A flower-bed 
laid out in an intricate design ; any laid-out 
garden plot ; a Jlower-k. Now chiefly dial. 
1494. S. A central thickened meeting-point of 
lines, nerves, mountain-chains, etc. 1861. 9, 

Geom. A iinicursal curve in three-dimensional 
space, w’hich, on being distorted so as to bring 
it into a plane without passing one part through 
another, will always have nodes 1877. 

X. Mounsieur Parrolles . . that had the whole theoricke 
of warre in the k. of his scarfe Shaks. Bowline h., 
diamond k., granny*s k,, loop-k., neef-k,^ Tunning k., 
slip-k., surgeon* s k.., etc.; see the first element in these. 
z. The Officers to wear.. a mourning K. on their left 
Arm 1708. 3. A ten-knot breeze i860. b. The 

ship went ten knots an hour 1748. 8. The k. of 

Pasco, a great ganglion, as it were, of the system 
[of the Andes] Herschel, 

n. Fig. applications, i. A tangle or diffi- 
culty; a knotty point or problem OE. b. 
The main point in a problem ; the complica- 
tion in the plot of a story or drama, etc. ME. 
2. A bond of union ; a tie, link ME. b. spec. 
The marriage tie ME. t3. A bond ; a binding 
condition ; a spell that binds -1813. 

X. Gordian k. : see Gordian. The death of John 

cut the k. Freeman. a. b. Send for the Countie,., 
lie haue his k. knit vp to morrow morning Rom. 4- 
Jul. IV. ii, 24. 3. This was the first K. upon their | 

Liberty Hobbes. 

m, trans f i. A hard lump in an animal 

body ; a swelling or protuberance ; a knob in 
a bone ; a tumour, ganglion, wart, pimple, or 
the like ME. 2. A thickened part in the tissue 
of a plant ; an excrescence on a stem, branch, 
or root; a node on a stem; the hard mass 
formed in a trunk at the insertion of a branch, 
causing a rounded cross-grained piece in a 
board. Also, a bud. Also [pi.) a disease of 
plum and cherry trees. ME. 3. A knob or em- j 
bossed ornamentation in carved or hammered j 
work : a stud ; a boss ME. 4. A hill of moder- { 
ate height ; esp. a rocky summit, Freq. in 
proper names in the north-west of England. 
ME. 5, A mass formed by the aggregation 
and cohesion of particles ; a lump, clot, con- 
cretion 1625. 6. A small group, cluster, band, 

or company of persons or things ME. 

t. Let grow thy Sinews till their knots be strong 
Shaks. The Queen, who sat With lips severely 
placid, felt the k. Climb in her throat Tennyson, z. 
Blunt wedges riue hard knots Shaks. 6. All do con- 
elude Mr, Coventry, and Pett, and me, to be of a k. 
Pepys. 

Comb. : k.-hole, (a) a hole in a board, eta, caused 
by the falling out of a k. ; (b) the hollow formed in 
the trunk of a tree by the decay of a branch ; -stitch, 
a stitch by which ornamental knots are made? -wood, 
wood that is full of knots; esp. pine. 

Knot (npt), sb.^ ' 1452* [Obscure. 
Camden's conjecture (see quot.) has no basis.] 


‘ A bird of the Snipe family (Tringa Canuius], 
also called Red-breasted Sandpiper ; it breeds 
within the Arctic Circle, but is common on the 
British coasts m late summer and autumn. 

Knotis, i. Canuiz aves lit opmor, e Dania enim 
aduolare credunEur Camden*. 

Knot 1509 [f. Knot i. 

irons. To tie in a knot ; to make knots in ; to 
do up or secure with a knot 1547; i^tr. to 
form a knot or knots j6ii. 2. intr. To make 
or knit knots for fringes 1701 ; trans. to make 
or form (fringes) thus 1750. 3* trans. To form 
protuberances, bosses, or knobs on or in; to 
make knotty ; to knit (the brows) 1509. fb. 
intr. Of plants : To form knots or nodes ; to 
bud ; to form a close head ; to ‘ set ’ -1660. 4. 
trans. To combine firmly or intricately ; to en- 
tangle, complicate 1611. tb. intr. To unite or 
gather together in a knot ; to congregate ; to 
concrete ; to become knotted. 5. techn. a. To 
cover the knots in (wood) before painting 1823, 
b. To remove knots from (cloth, etc ) 1875. 

X. I wore The rope. .Twisted as tight as I could k. 
the noose Tennyson. 3. The Gout had knotted ail 
his Joynts 1697. 4. b. A Cesteme, for foule Toades 

To k, and gender in 0 th, iv. ii. 62, Hence Kno’t- 
til^ vbl, sb. in all senses. 

Knotbeny. Also knontberry. 1633. [? 
f. Knot sb.'^ -i- Berry.J Local name of the 
Cloudberry, Rubus Chamxmorus. 

Knot-grass. 1538. [f. Knot -f- 

Grass ; from the knotted stem.] i. The plant 
Polygo 7 ium aviculare, a common weed in 
waste ground, with intricately-branched creep- 
ing stems, and small pink flowers ; an infusion 
of it was formerly supposed to stunt the growth. 
Also P. maritimum, P. virgmianum, etc. 2. 
Applied to other plants with knotty stems, etc.; 
as Marsh Bent, Mare’s-tail, etc. 1578. 

1. You dwarfe You minimus, of hindring knot-grasse 
made Shaks. 

Knotless (np-tles), a. ME. [-less.] With- 
out a knot, free from knots ; unknotted. 

Yell slip frae me like a k. thiead Burns. 

Knotted (n^7*ted), a. OE. [f. Knot sbJ 
and V. + -ED.] 1. Having knots ; tied in a 

knot ; fastened with a knot. b.Jfg. Entangled, 
intricate 1648. 2. Formed or decorated with 

knots or bosses. b. Of a garden, laid out in 
knots. 1588. 3. Characterized by knobs, ^ pro- 

tuberances, excrescences, or concretions; 
gnarled, as a trunk; having swollen joints, 
as a stem ; knitted (as the brows) 1440. b. 
Forming a close head of blossom (dzal.) 1744. 

1. K. scouiges CowPER. b. They're catch 'd in k. 
law like nets Butler Jdud. n. Hi. 18. 3. The West 

corner of thy curious k, garden Shaks. 3. The knees 
of k. Oakes TV. <§• Cr, i. iii. 5a K. joints 1701, 
branches 1776. 

JKnotty (np-ti), a. ME. [f. Knot sb.'^ + 
-Y.^] 1. Having or full of knots, a./fg. Full of 
intellectual complications ; hard to explain ; 
puzzling ME. 3. Hard and rough in character 
1568. 

X. She bare a skourge, with many a Icnottie string 
Gascoigne. Like knots in a k- board 1594. z Auoid 
..Subtill and knottie Inquisitions Bacon. 3. To 
soften and dispell rooted and k. sorrowes Milt. 
Comb. k.-pated a. blockheaded. Hence Kno’ttily 
adv. Kno'ttoess. 

Knotweed (np*tw«d). 1578. [f. Knot sb.^ 
4- Weed j^.] -fa, Knawel. b. Name 
for species of Centaurea (Knapweed, etc.), 
from the knobby heads 1827. c, Name for 
species of Polygonum 1884, 

Knotwork (n^-tw^ik). 1851. I. Orna- 
mental work consisting of, or representing, 
cords intertwined and knotted together. 2. A 
kind of fancy needlework 1882, 

Knotwort (np*tw0jt). 1845. [See Wort.] 
a. Knot-grass [Polygonum aviculare). b, pi, 
Lindley’s name for the N.O. Illecehracex. 

Knout (nout, nut\ sb. 1661 (knute). [a. 
Fr. spelling of Russ, hnut.'] A kind of scourge, 
often fatal in its effects, formerly used in 
Russia for flogging criminals. Hence Knout 
V. to flog with the k. 

Klnow (n^u), sb, 1592. [f. Know ».] The 
fact of knowing ; knowledge. In the k. 
(colloq.), in possession of inside information. 
Know (ntfu), V, Pa. t. knew (ni«). Pa. 
pple. known (noun). [Com. Teut. and Com. 
Aryan vb,, now retained in Eng. alone of the 
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Teut. langs. : OE. ige)cndwan ; = L. ^gno-, 
whence igpioscere ; Gr. whence yL-ypu- 

(XKetv ; Skr. jnd- know. Generally held to be 
from the same root {gen~, gon-, gn-) as Can v. 
and Ken. In Sc. Ken has supplanted knawA 
I, I. irans. To recognize ; to identify ; to 
distinguish. fs. irons. To acknowledge the 
claims or authority of -1560. 

I. Whether that in the life everlasting, we shal k. 
one an other D\us. Well teach him to know Turtles 
from I ayes jSIerry W. ni. Hi. 44. as. I -k. the for 
my lorde 1450. 

n. I. To be acquainted with (a thing, place, 
person) ; to be familiar with {= F. connattre, 
Ger. ^nnen) ME. b. To have personal ex- 
perience of (something) as affecting oneself. 
Also jdg. Usu. wnth negatives. ME. 2. To be 
personally acquainted or on familiar terms with 
(a person) ME. fb. intr. Of two persons : To 
be (mutually) acquainted (= F. se cotinaitre) 
Shaks. 3. trails. To have carnal acquain- 
tance with. (A Hebraism.) arck, ME. 

I. He knew the Tauemes wel in al the toun Chaucer. 
reji, K, thy seife Elyot. b. He has never known 
trouble 1877# z. They are neighbours of ours, but we 
do not k. them (mod.], b. Ant. <§■ Ci. ii. vi. 86. 

IIL I. To be aware or apprised of (= F. 
savoir, Ger. wissen) ; f to become cognizant of, 
ascertain ME. 2. To be conversant with; esp, 
to be versed or skilled in ; f to learn ME. 3. 
To apprehend or comprehend as fact or truth. 
Formerly, occas,, tTo get to understand ME. 
b. absol, or intr. To have understanding or 
knowledge ME. 4. To be cognizant of (a fact) ; 
to apprehend (with the mind), to understand 
ME. b. absol. Often parenthetically, esp. in 
colloq. use, in you k., we k., do you k. ME. 

I. Pray let me k. your mind in this Pope. I do not 
k. his age exactly 1776. 2. Of course you k. your 

ABC L. Carroll. Phr. To k. better {titan to do 
something). To k, by heart, 3. He did not k. his 
own mind Macaulay. b. Large- brow’d Verulam, 
The first of those who k. Tennyson. 4. The Hol- 
lander., knows it right well, that there are none like 
English for Courage at Sea Sturmy. When he knew 
himself insolvent 1817. He who does not k. what is 
true will not k, what is good Jowett b. Do you k., 

I saw the prettiest hat you can imagine J ane Austen. 
Phr. Not if I know it^ i.e. I will take care not to do 
the thing referred to. 

IV. 1. To k, how (formerly also to k.) : to 
understand the way, or be able (to do some- 
thing) 1548. b. ellipt in colloq. phr. All one 
knows, all one can ; also advb., to the utmost 
of one’s ability 1872. +2. To make known 

-1450. 3- In biblical language: To take 

notice of, care for; to look after, protect; to 
approve ME. 4. Used (chiefly in sense III. 1) 
in colloq. and slang phrases expressing saga- 
city, cunning, or ‘ knowledge of the world as 
to k» what 's what, to k, a thing or two, to k, the 
time of day, etc. 1 520. 

I. I k. how to curse Shaks. b. It cost him all he 
knew to restrain his anger 1883. 3. Thou hast knowne 
my soule in aduersite Coverdale Ps. xxxi. 7. 4. The 
forei^er who does not ‘ k. the ropes ’ — that is to say, 
who IS crassly ignorant Sal a,. 

Comb, (with prep ). Know of — . a. To be cog- 
nizant of (something as existing, an event as having 
occurred). b. Colloq, phrase. Not that I k, of, not 
so far as I k. ^Not that you k. of, an expression of 
defiance 1742. Hence KnoWCf, one who knows. 

Kjiowable (n<?j'ab^l), a. (sb») 1449. i. 

That may be known ; capable of being appre- 
hended, understood, ascertained, or recognized 
2. sb. A knowable thing ; usu. in pi, 1661. 

1. The k. Relations of unknown things Hartley. 
The body.. was too much.. disfigured to be k. 1806. 
Hence Knowabi'lity, Knowableness, 
Know-all. 1895. [f. Know v.] One who 
knows or professes to know everything. 
Knowe, know (nau). 1513. Sc. and 
North. Eng. f. Knoll sb.^ 

Knowing (n<5h-ig), M sb, ME. [f. Know 

V. + -ING^.] The action or fact denoted by 
Know v, f i. Recognition. ME. only. ta. 

Personal acquaintance. ME. only. 3. The 
action of getting to understand, or fact of 
understanding ; knowledge ME. 4. The fact 
of being aware of something ; cognizance ; in- 
timation ME. tb. An experience. Macb. Ii. 
4 - . 

3. K. is the acquiring and retaining knowledge and 
not forgetting Jowett. 4. There is no k. how young 
women will act 1794. 

Kiiowing (n^a-iq),///. a. ME. [f. Know 


I V, + -ING-.] I. That knows (see Know w). 
' 2. Shrewd, cunning, acute, wide-awake. (Often 
implying the air of possessing information 
wnich one does not impart.) 1 503. 3. Showing 
knowdedge of ‘ what is what ' in fashion, dress, 
etc. ; stylish smart, colloq, Ohs. or merged in 
2. 1796. 

I. Our ordinary k. faculties M. Arnold. A man 

who_ is k. about horses Jowett. 2. ‘ I believe you 
replied George, with a k. jerk of his head 1852. 
Hence Klnowing-ly adi)., -ness. 

Knowledge (n^dedg), sb. [ME. (n. dial.) 
knaulage, in "Nyciil knowleche, f. stem of KNOW 
V. 4 - '‘lecke (unexplained ; see N.E.D.). Pro- 
nounced (ndtt led3) by some, after know?^ 

L f I, Acknowledgement, confession ; re- 
cognition of the position or claims (of any one) 
-1548. f2. Recognition -1611. fs. Legal 

cognizance. Chiefly Sc, -1732. 74. gen. 

Cognizance, notice; in phr. to take k. <7/ -1623. 

4 Wherefore haue wee dieted our soule, and thou 
takest no k. ? Isa. Iviii. 3, 
n. I. The factof knowing a thing, state, etc., 
or person ; acquaintance ; familiarity ME. t2. 
Personal acquaintance, friendship, intimacy, 
b. One's acquaintances. ~i6oo. 3- Sexual in- 
timacy. Now only in carnal k, {arch, and 
legal) ME. 4. Acquaintance with a fact; 
state of being aware or informed ; conscious- 
ness (of anything) ME. b. absol. Acquaintance 
with facts, range of information, ken 1542. 5. 
Intellectual acquaintance with, or perception 
of, fact or truth ; the fact, state, or condition 
of understanding. '{'Formerly, also, intelli- 
gence, intellect. ME. b. with pi, A mental 
apprehension; a cognition {rare) 1563. 6. 

Theoretical or practical understanding of an 
art, science, language, etc. ME. 7. The fact 
or condition of being instructed ; information 
acquired by study; learning 1477. t8. In- 

formation ; intelligence ; intimation -1722. 9, 
The sum of what is known 1534. 10. (with 

pi.) A branch of learning ; a science ; an art. 
(Rarely in sing.) 1581. tn. A sign, mark, or 
token -1555, 

1. His k. of human nature 1771. Phr. ^To grow 

out of k.x to cease to be known. 4. The k. that a 
person is poor {mod,), b. Phr. To one's k., so far as 
one is aware ; also, as one is awai e (in latter sense, 
sXso, of one's k). To come to one's k. $. K... im- 
plies.. firm belief,.. of what is true.. on sufficient 
grounds Whately. K. of nature Jevons. 6. Prac- 
tical K. of Navigation at Sea Sturmy. 7. Hee that 
increaseth k. increaseth sorrow Eccles, i. 18, 9. 

Abundance of emptie and unprofitable k. 1628# 

Comb. k.-box, joc. name for the head. 
fKnowledge, v. [Early ME. cnawlechien, 
in 14th c. knozvlecke{n, prob. f. cnaw sb., and 
ult, f. endwan, knowen to Ki^ow + -lechzen (un- 
explained). The ending leche became later 
-lege, whence -ledge, (Cf. Grinnidge = Green- 
wich.)’] I. trans, = ACKNOWLEDGE V. I. 
-1582. b. absol, or intr. To make acknow- 
ledgement -1526. 'I'c. intr, with to (in biblical 
versions) : To give thanks to, to praise -1535. 
2. trans, — ACKNOWLEDGE V, 2, -1643. 3. = 

Acknowledge v, 3. -1797. 4. trans. To re- 

cognize and identify (a disease), to diagnose 
-1618. 

2. They k. thee lo he the Father of an infinite 
majesty 1535. Hence Know'ledgement, fformal 
acknowledgement; knowledge, cognizance {arck.). 
tKnowledging vbl. sb. the action of the vb. ; also, 
— Knowledge sb, 

Klnowledgeable (n^-ledgab’l), a, 1607. 
[f. Knowledge sb. and v. + -able.] ti- [f* 
the vb.] Capable of being perceived or recog- 
nized -1619, 2. [f. the sb.] Possessing or 

showing knowledge or mental capacity, colloq, 
(orig. dial.), 1831. Hence Knowledgeable- 
ness. Knowledgeably adv. 

Known (n(?un),///. a, ME. [pa. pple. of 
Know v,] 1, Become an object of knowledge ; 

learned ; familiar ; often, familiar to all. ta. 
Possessed of knowledge; learned informed 
or aware of 

I. Men of k. courage 1647. A k. Non-juror 1704. 

Know-nothing (n^Q'n 27 ’ 3 ?iq). sb. and a. 
1825. [Know t;.] sb. 1, a. An ignoramus, b. 
An agnostic, a. A member of a political party 
in U.S. A., called also the American party (1853- 
6). adf Ignorant, agnostic. Hence Know- 
jio‘tMngism,the profession of agnosticism 1866. 
Knub (nz7b). Now dial, or techn. 1570. 


[Early mod.E. — LG. knubhe, etc. ; see Knob,] 

1. = Knob sb. i. 2, The innermost wrapping 
of the chrysalis in a silk cocoon ; usu. Nub 
1812. 

KnucMe (nz7*k’l), sb, [ME. kmkel ; app. 
dim. of a word for ‘ bone ’ which appears as 
MLG. hioke, MHG. knoche (G. knochen)f\ fi. 
The end of a bone at a joint -1658. 2. spec. 

The bone at a finger-joint ; esp. applied to 
those at the roots of the fingers 1440. 3. The 

projection of the carpal or tarsal joint of a 
quadruped ; hence, a ‘ joint ’ of meat, esp. veal 
or ham, consisting of the knuckle-joint with the 
parts above and below it 1625. 4. Something 

shaped or protruding like a knuckle of a bone. 
spec. fa. A thickened joint of a plant, a node, 
b. Aiiat, A projecting bend of the intestine, c. 
Mech. The projecting tubular part of a hinge 
through which the pintle runs. d. Shipbuild- 
ing, An acute angle in certain timbers. 1601. 
5. - Knuckle-duster 1861 

2. Phr. Near ike knuckle (colloq.) .* all but indecent. 
Comb. : k.-bow, -guard, a guard on a sword-hilt to 
cover the knuckles ; -end, the small end of a leg of 
mutton or pork. 

Knuckle (ntrk’l), v. 1740. [f. prec.] I. 
intr. To place one’s knuckles on the ground in 
playing at marbles. Usu. k, down. a, intr, 
{fig.) To give in. Usu. k. down or k, under. 
1740. 3. trans. To tap, strike, press, or rub 

with the knuckles 1793. 

2. He had to k. and comply in all points Carlyle. 
Hence Knuckle-down as sb. ; a. a game at mar- 
bles ; b. submission ; as adv. = submissively. 

Knu*ckle-t)0 ne. 1440. i. Any bone form- 
ing a knuckle 1577. 2. In an animal : a. A 

limb-bone with a ball-like knob at the joint-end, 
or the rounded end of such a bone ; also, ~ 
Knuckle sb. 3. 1440. b. One of the metacar- 
pal or metatarsal bones of a sheep or the like ; 
hence (usu. pi.) a game played with these ; also 
called huckle-bones or dibs 17 ',9. 

Knuckled (no'klM), a. ME. [f. Knuckle 
+ -ed2] fi. Knobbed, rugged; thick- 
jointed, as the stem of a plant -1626. a. 
Having (prominent) knucldes; protuberant 
like a knuckle 1842, 

Knu'ckle-du ster. 1858. [f. Knuckle sb, 
-H Duster, (orig. criminals’ slang, U.S .)1 A 
metal instrument to protect the knuckles from 
iiriury in striking, and to add force to a blow. 
Knu*ckle-joi‘nt, 1863. i. lit. Each joint 
of the knuckles (of the hands), or the joint of 
the leg of an animal called a knuckle, 2. 
Mech, A joint in which a projection in one 
part is inserted into a corresponding recess in 
the other (like knuckles clasped together) ; also 
extended to universal joints, etc. 1863. 

Knuffe, Ejiulling, see Gnoff, Nulling. 
Knur, knurr (n»i). [ME. knorre, knurre ; 
etym. unkn.] f i. A hard excrescence or con- 
cretion in the flesh -1621. 2. A knot or har- 

dened excrescence on the trunk of a tree; a 
kernel in stone ; any swollen formation 1545. 

3. A wooden ball used in the north country 
game of Knur and spell, resembling trap-ball. 
Also, A similar ball used in hockey, etc. 1852. 
Knurl, nurl (n»il), 1608. [?dim. of 

Knur.] i, A knot, knob, boss, nodule, etc. ; 
a small bead or ridge on a metal surface. a. 

A thick-set stumpy person {dial.) 1674. Hence 
Knurl, nurl v. to make knurls, headings, or 
ridges (on an edge or surface); to mill, to 
crenate. Knurled, nurled a. having knurls so 
wrought; crenated, milled 1611. Knu'rly a. 
having knurls ; knurl-like, dwarfish 1602. 
tKnu'rry, a. 1513. [f. Knur + -y.i] r. 
Full of knurs, knotty, gnarled -1664. 2. fig. 

Knotty, perplexing -1652. 

Knut, joc. sp. and pron. of Nut ( *= 
dandy). 

Koala, var. of Koolah. 

IjKob (k^b). 1774- [? native Senegalese.] 

An African water-antelope of the genus Kobus, 

So llKo-ba. 

IlKobold (k^’u’b^d). 1830. [G. kohold, ko- 
boLt\ etym. unkn.] In German folklore: a. A 
familiar spirit, haunting houses and occas, 
helping the inmates ; a brownie, b. An under- 
ground spirit haunting mines, etc. ; a gnome. 
Kobold, obs. f. Cobalt. 


0 (Ger. K^n). li (Ger, Mwller). 14 (Fr. dz^ne). (c«rl), e (eo) (th^re). | (Fr. fazre). o (fzr, frm, <f2rth). 
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Kodak 1888. [A trade-mark or town in tod.a; a native town magistrate, 
name invented by Mr. G. Eastman.] A kind Hence.-,, Ko^a.-lee, ponce stauon. 


of portable photographic camera with a con- 
tlauous roil of ssnsitired film upon which suc- 
cessive negatives are made ; also erroneously 
applied to any hand camera. h. transf. A 
photograph taken with a kodak 1395. Hence 
Ko'daJr t'. inir. to photograph with a kodak; 

to catch or describe quickly or vividly. 
ifKoel (k^a*el). 1826. [Hindi hSil, f. Skr. , 
hokilaA A cuckoo of the genus Eudynamis, 
esp. E, honorata of India, and E, Jlind&rsi of 
New Guinea and Australia. 

!:Koff(k{7f). rare. 1794; . [Da. ,?•?/:] hatet. 
A clumsy two-masted sailing-vessel, used by 
the Dutch, Danes, etc. 

hKoftgari *^74. 

[Urdu (Pers.) * beaten-work ‘.j 

A kind of Indian damascene-work, in which a 
pattern, traced on steel is inlaid with gold. 
Also abbrev. Kofi, aitrih, in k.-work 1880. 
||Ko£'i-noor (kJ’Uhijnuai). 1849. [Pers. 
kQhd nzir mountain {koh) of light {nUrYI A 
famous Indian diamond, which became one of 
the British Crown jewels on the annexation of 
the Punjaub in 1849; hence fig. anything 
superb of its kind. 

IlKoMl (k^yh^l, k/7al). 1799. [Arab.; see 
Alcohol.] A powder (usu. of antimony) used 
in the East to darken the eyelids. 

KoM 2, abbrev. of next. 
j[Kotilrabi, kohl-rabi (ki?alra*bi). Also 
erron. kbol*. 1807. [Ger. kohlrabi, i6th c, ad. 
It. cavoli (or canli) rape, pi. of cavolo rapa (F, 
ckou^rave) * cole-rape ' ; cf. Cole ^.]| A cab- 
bage with a turnip-shaped stern; the turnip- 
cabbage. 

}} Kokoon Qsjk-u'rd), kokong (k^ykp'g'). i3o6. 
fsechuana kgokofi or khokong .1 A large ante- 
lope (Anliiope iaurina) of S. Africa. 

Kon, koii(ii)e, obs. Can v.. Con w. 
Ko*Ililite. 1821. [f. Gr. A'ovtr dost + -LITE.] 
Mi^. A powdered form of silica found in the 
cavities of trap. 

Koodoo, kudu (ks5-dz2). 1777. [Xosa 
Kaffir iqztdu.'] A large African antelope 
Sirepsiceros Kudzi), having a brown coat 
marked with white stripes ; the male has long 
spirally-twisted horns. 

Konlab (k 5 ia), koala- Australia. 1808. 
[Native name. (The form koala is perh. orig. 
a misreading.}] An arboreal marsupial mam- 
mal of Australia {Phascolarcios cin&reus), of an 
ashen-grey colour, somewhat like a sloth in 
form. Also called the Australian or Native 
Bear, 

Kopec(k, -peek, -pek, var. of Copeck, 
fl Kopje (kp'pi). 1881. [Da. kopje, dim. of 
kop head, Cop shP} InS. Africa: A small hill. 

Koran 1 (kora*n, ko»Tan). 1625. [a. Arab. 
gurdn, qoran recitation ; cf. Alcoran.] The 
sacred book of the Mohammedans, consisting 
of oral revelations by Mohammed collected in 
writing after his death ; it is in Arabic. Hence 
Kora*nic a. _ 

Koran 2 (kora-n). 1775. [ad. S- Afr. Da. 
kor^ or knorhaan, f. kor-, knor-, the bird’s cry 
+ haan. co.;k.] A S. Afr. bustard, of the genus 
EupodoUs, esp. E. afra, 

]| Kosher (kp'J-ai), a. (sb.) Also cosher, 
etc. 1851. [Heb. kdsher fit, proper.] i. 
Applied to food prepared according to the 
Jewish law. Hence of shops, houses, etc., 
where this is sold or used. a. sb. (ellipt.) 
Kosher food ; also, a kosher shop 1886. 

IlKotal (k^a'tH). E. Ini. x88o. [Paslit 5 
Mtal mountain pass.] The pass over a moun- 
tain; a col; the ridge or summit of a pass. 

11 Klotow (k^tau*), sh. Also kow-tow, -too, 

etc. 1804. [Chinese k'o-fou, f. k'^o knock +- Bou 
the bead.] The Chinese custom of touching 
the ground with the forehead, as an expression 
of respect, submission, or worship, b, An 
act of obsequious respect 1834. Hence Kotow, 
V, intr, to perform the k. ; jig. to act in an ob- 
sequious manner, 

llKotwal (kf^twal); E. Ind. 1582. [Hindi 
kotwal porter or keeper of a castle or fort, 
magistrate.] A chief officer of police for a city 


Kotll^, ktxlan (K^dan). 1793. [Tartar. 

A species of equine quadruped {Eguus cnager), 
closely allied to the Dziggetai { .vitn which it is 
united by some) ; the wild ass of Mesopotamia, 
Persia, and the banks of the Indus. 
llKonniiss (kfl'mis). 1607, Cf. Cosmos . 

T =s E. kouTTiis, Ger. kuniss, a. Tartar kuMiz.^ 
X fermented liquor prepared from mare’s milk, 
used as a beverage by the Tartars; also, a 
spirituous liquor distilled from this. Imit^ 
tions are also prepared from ass s milk and 
cow’s milk. . ^ 

0 Kourbasii, koorbash (ku*rbaj}, rA Also 
courbasb, etc- 1814. j_a. Arab. qu‘>'bdsh, ad. 
Turk, qirbdck whip.] A whip made of hippo- 
potamus or other hide; an instrument of 
punishment in Turkey, Egypt, and the Soudan, 
Hence Kou*rbasb v, frans. to flog with the k. 
|lKousso(ku*si?). 1851. [Abyssinian.] The 
dried flowers of an Abyssinian plant, Hagenia 
[Bray era) abyssinica, used as an anthelmintic. 
Kow-tow; see Kotow. 

Kxaal (krai), sb. 1731. [a. Colonial Du. 

kraal, a. Pg. curral,corral\ see CORRAL.] i. 
A village of S. or Central African natives, con- 
sisting of a collection of huts surrounded by a 
fence or stockade- Also fransf. the community 
of such a village- b. loosely. A hovel 1832. 2. 

An enclosure for cattle or sheep ; a stockade, 
pen, fold 1796. Hence Kraal v. irans. to en- 
close in a k. 

llKrait (krait). E. Ind, 1874. [Hindi ka- 
raitd\ A venomous snake of the genus Bzmga- 
rus, esp. B. cxruleus, common in Bengal. 
j|Krakea(kra-ken,kr^*ken). i 755 » [Norw.] 
A mythical sea-monster of enormous size, said 
to have been seen at times off the coast of 
Norway. 

Far, far beneath in the abysmal sea, ..The K. 
sleepeth Teknyson. 

IlKrameria (kramls*ria). 1855. [Mod.L. ; f. 
J. G. H. Kramer, an Austrian botanist.] a. 
Bot. An anomalous genus of Polygalaceae, 
comprising branched s{>reading undershrubs, 
natives of America, having astringent proper- 
ties. b. Med, The root of K. triandra (rhatany- 
root), or a drug made from this. 

Kiang, var. of Kreng. 
ffKjraxitz, kranz (krjEnts). S, Africa. 1834. 
[a. S. Afr. Du., == Du. krans coronet, chaplet ; 
cf. Ger. kranz.'l A wall of rock encircling a 
mountain or summit; hence, any precipitous 
or overhanging wall of rocks. 

Kreatic, Kreatine, etc., var. of Creatic, 
Creatine, etc. 

Kxeil, krele, obs. ff. Creel. 

Kremlin (kre'mlin). 1662. [a. F., f. Russ. 
kreml citadel, of Tartar origin.] The citadel 
or fortified enclosure within a Russian town or 
city ; esp. that of Moscow, which contains the 
imperial palace. 

Kreng (kreg). Also krang, Crang. 
1820. [a. Du. kreng carrion, carcass ; etym. 

unkn,] The carcass of a whale from which the 
blubber has been removed. Hence Kre'nging- 
hook, an instrument for stripping the blubber 
from a dead whale ; so Kremger. 

Kreosote ; see Creosote. 

IlE^-eutzer (kroi-tsor). Also creutzer, 
fcreuzer, etc. 1547. [Ger. krezizer, i. kreuz 
cross ; from the cross orig. stamped upon it.] 
A small copper (orig. silver) coin formerly cur- 
rent in Germany and Austria. 
flKriegspiel (krrg,spfl, Ukrrkjpfl), 1878. 
[Ger,, = war-game. J A game in which blocks 
representing troops, guns, etc., are moved 
about on maps. 

Kns, var.. of Creese, Malay dagger. 
Kri^naism Ckri’j*na,iz’m'). 1885. [f, 

Krishna, a great deity of later Hinduism, 
worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu.] The 
worship of or belief in Krishna. So Kri'sbna- 
ist, Kri'sh-naite, a worshipper of Krishna. 
Kritarchy (kri-tarki). [f. Gr. Aptri/r judge 
4- rule, after monarchy, etc,] The 

rule of the Judges in Israel. Southey 
Kroci-, krokydoHte, var. Crocidolite. 


.Krone 1875. [Ger. krone (pi. 

kronen], Da. krone (pi. kroner), Sw. krona (pL 
kronor) crowm; cf. Crown ^^.] i. A silver 
coin of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, worth 
IS. lid. 2. The German 10 mark gold piece 
1898. 3. An Austnan silver com, = jod . iBgS . 

Kroo, &OU, Kin (kr^;. 1835. [W. Afr.] 
attrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to a negro 
race so named on the coast of Liberia, skilful 
as seamen. Hence Klru-man, one of this race. 
[]Krtimmhorn (krn-mhpjn). 1694. [Ger., f. 
krumm crooked 4- horn Horn.] Mtis. a. An 
obsolete wind-instrument of a curved form. b. 
An organ reed-stop of 8 ft. pitch, resembling 
the clarinet in tone; called also corruptly 
Cremona 

Kryo (krsii^), var. sp. of cryo-, comb. f. 
Gr. KpvQ<s frost. 

Krypto-, var. of Crypto-. 

Klrypton (kri-ptpn). 1898. [f. Gr. KpvrrTov 
adj. neut., concealed,] Chenu A rare inert gas 
discovered by Ramsay. 

Ksar, obs. f. Czar. 

llKlstiatriya, Kshatri (kja'tii,ya, -tri). E. 
Ind. 1782. fSkr. kshatriya. f. kshatra rule.] 
A member of the military caste, the second of 
the four great castes or classes among the 
Hindus. 

II Kudos (ki/l-dps). 1793 (Coleridge), [a. 
Gr. yttJSo?.] Glory, fame, renown [Univ. slang 
and colloq.). Hence Ku*dize v., Ku*dos v. 
(nonce-wds.), to praise, glorify. 

Ktflflc, var. CuFIC. 

}j TT iikari g (k^'kseg). 1861. [Malay.] The 
slow-paced lemur or loris. 

Ku-Klu2:(-Klan) (ki^'kl 27 ksikl^-n). 1871. 
[A fantastic name.] A secret society, which 
arose in the Southern U.S. after the civil war of 
1861-5, having as its main object the suppres- 
sion of the negro population, and pursuing a 
policy of outrage and murder. 

IlKtikri (ku-krz). 1811. IBindi kukrt.] A 
curved knife, broadening towards the point, 
used by the Gorkhas of India. 

Kulan, var. of Koulan. 
llKtdtur (kultu-r). [Ger., = culture.] Ap- 
plied derisively to German civilization, esp. as 
exemplified by their method of warfare. 
Kumis, -iss, -ys, var. of Koumiss. 
jl Kiimmel (ku*md). 1882. [Ger. Cf. Cu- 
min.] A liqueur, flavoured with cumin, made 
in North Germany. 

II Kunkur (k2?*gkoi)- E. Ind. Also conclier, 
kankar, etc. 1793. [Hindi kankarl^ A 
coarse kind of limestone found in India, in 
large tabular strata, or interspersed throughout 
the surface soil, in nodules of various sizes ; 
used for Hme, and also in road-making. 
IlKupfermckel(ku‘pforini-k’l). 1796. [Ger., 
f. kupfer copper 4- nickel Nickel.] Min. = 
Niccolite. 

IjKuphatr (ku-fai). 1800. [ad. Arab, quffah.'] 
A circular coracle of wicker-work covered with 
skins, used on the Euphrates. 

II Kurgan (kurgam). i88g. [Russ., of Tar- 
tar origin.] A prehistoric sepulchral tumulus 
or barrow in Russia and Tartary. 

IlKursaal (k«T,zal). 1849. [Ger., f. kur, 
cur, Cure sbP- 4 - saal hall, room.] A public 
building at a German health resort, provided 
for the use of visitors, 

jl Kusiina*nse, i86t. [Native name.] A 
small burrowing carnivorous animal, Crossar^ 
chus obscurus, of W. Africa. 

Kusktis, var. of Khus-khus (= Cuscus 2 ). 
Kutek, Kutcha, var. ofCuxcH^, Cutcha. 
IlKuttar (k 27 ta*i). E. Ind. 1696. [Hindi 
kaitdr Skr, kattdra.'\ A short Indian dag- 
ger, having a handle of two parallel bars, joined 
by a cross-piece. 

IlKvass (kvas). I 553 - [Riiss. kvasl\ A fer- 
mented beverage in use in Russia ; rye beer. 
Ky, pi. of Cow (now Sc. and n. dial)* 
IlKyabuka, kiabooca (koiabfi'ka). 1831. 
[Malay kayu-buku knot-wood.] A Malaysian 
tree (pterospermum indicum) furnishing an 
ornamental wood, also called Antboyna wood. 


K(mm). a (pass), au (l<7«d). «. (c«t). « (Fr. chrf). a (ev«). ^(^/,eye). , (Fr. eau rie). i(s»t). »(PsychO- e(whot). 
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IjKyang (kjseg motiosyll,'). Also Mang. 
1882. [Tibetan.] A Tioetan species of wild 
horse or ass {Bquus Hang), 

Kyanite, var. Cyan he, now more usual. 
Kyanize (ksi'ansiz), v. TBs'], [f. J. H. 
inventor of the process + -IZE. j trans. 
To treat (wood) with a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, to prevent decay. 

Kyano-, var. f. Cyano- ; Kyanopliyll 
(kaiiae-ni^fil) [Gr. <pv\Koy leaf, Kraus’s name 
for a blue-green substance, supposed to be a 
constituent of chlorophyll. 

Kyanol (koi-an^l). " 1855. [f. Gr. Kvavos 

Cyano- + -or..] A synonym of Aniline, 
fKyd, kydde, v, {peudo-arch.) 1530. 
[Evolved from ME. kyd, i-kyd, pa. pple. of 
Kithe v.^ misused by Spenser.] trans. To 
know, Sfieph, Cal, Dec. 92, 93. 

Kye, pL of Cow (now Sc, and n. dial.). 
Kyke, obs. f. Keek. 

Kyle (kail). Sc, 1549. [a. Gael, caol (kol), 

* narrow strait or sound ’.] A narrow channel 
between two islands, or an island and the main- 
land J a sound, a strait. 

jlKylie (koi'li). W, Austral, 1839. [Native 
name.] A boomerang. 

IjKylin (kfli*n). Also kilin. 1857. [ad. 
Chinese cHi-lin (Wade), f. cHi male + lin 
female.] A fabulous animal of composite form, 
figured on Chinese and J apanese pottery. 
Kylix : see Cylix. 

Kyloe (korl^. -Tif. 1727. [? related to 
Kyle.] One of a small breed of cattle with 
long horns reared in the Highlands and West- 
ern Islands of Scotland. 

K3minel(lre, etc. : see Kimnel. 
Kymogxapli (koi'm^graf). 1867. ff. Gr. 
lev (10- , comb. f. /cv^a wave 4 - -graph.] An 
instrument for graphically recording variations 
of pressure of a fluid, esp. in the vessels of a 
living animal. Also called kymographion. 
Hence Kymogra*pldc a, 

K37ii^ic, Kyphosis : see Cymric, etc. 
J[K3nrie (ksiaTi, -i|Z, krri^). 1519. [Short 
for Kyrie eleison ; see next. ] i. = next. b. 
esp, A musical setting of the Kyrie eleison in 
the Ordinary of the Mass, or of the Responses 
to the Commandments in the Anglican Com- 
munion Service, f 2. = next, 2 -1582. 

II Kyrie eleison, eleeson (ki*ritf el^ds^n). 
ME. [The Gr. words Kvpte ‘Lord, 

have mercy occurring in the Gr, text of Ps. 
cxxii. 3, etc. Very variously pronounced in 
English.] 1. Reel, The words of a short peti- 
tion used in Eastern and Roman Churches, 
esp. at the beginning of the Mass; represented 
in the Anglican service by the words, *Lord, 
have mercy upon us ’. b. A musical setting of 
these words. t2. transf, A complaint; a 
scolding “1630. 

IlKyrielle (kirie*!). 1887. [a. F. ; shortened 
from Kyrie eleison ; see prec.] A form of French 
poetry divided into little equal couplets, and 
ending with the same word which serves for 
the refrain. 

Kyriologic, var. of Cyriologic. 

Kyte (kait). and n, dial. 1540. [?] 

The belly, stomach, paunch. ! 

Kythe, var. sp. of Kithe v. 


Lf (el), the twelfth letter of the modem and 
the eleventh of the ancient Roman alphabet, re- 
presents historically the Gr. lambda and ulti- 
mately the Semitic '/rt-Tweff. 

The sound normally expressed by the letter 
is the ' point-side ’ consonant, i. e. a sound pro- 
duced by the emission of breath at the sides, or 
one side, of the oral passage when it is partially 
closed by contact of the point of the tongue 
with the gurns or palate, 

I. X, An object shaped like the letter L. (Also 
written elL) a. An extension of a building at right 
angles to the main block. b. An elbow-joint of a 
'oe. a. atirib, and Comb., as L-shal>ed adj. 

I. Symbolical uses. x. Used to denote serial order 


applied e.g. to the twelfth, or more usually the eleventh 
(I or J being omitted) group or section, the eleventh 
sheet of a book, etc. a. The Roman numeral for 50. 


III. Abbrevs. L. =« fLord, Lordship fpl. LL.); in 
Boi. Linnaeus ; Latin ; in Ntage directions, etc., left ; 
Licentiate, as L. D. S. = Licentiate of Dental Surgery ; 
(CAfw.) Lithium. L or 1 [L. libra} = pound of 
money, now often repr. by £ ; e.g. 100/. or A^oo? 
see also l. s. p. 1 = in ship's log-book, lightning ; in 
references,^ line, as bk. 4, L 8; in solmizauon, la. 

I b. w. (CricHi)f leg before wicket ; 1 . c, {.Printing), 
lower case. L C. M. {Arztb,), least common multiple. 
L. M. {Prosody), long metre. See also LL., LX.X. 

La (la), sb, ME. [Grig, first syllable of 
L. labii\ see Gamut.] The sixth note in 
Guido d’ Arezzo’s hexachords, retained in sol- 
mization as the sixth note of the octave. 

La (la, la), int, 1598. [Cf. Lo (OE. Id and 
early ME. /<z).] An exclam, formerly used to 
introduce or accompany a conventional phrase, 
an address, or an emphatic statement ; in 
recent use, an expression of surprise. Now 
only dial,, vulgar, and arch, tb. Repeated as 
an expression of derision { Timon ill. 1. 22). 

II Laager (la-goi), sb. Also lager. 1850. 
[S. Afr. Du., — Ger. lager, Du. leger (see 
Leaguer j 5.^).] A camp, encampment; esp. 
one in the open marked out by a circle ot 
wagons. Hence jjLaa*ger v, trans, to form 
(wagons) into a L ; to encamp (persons) in a 
1. Also absol. or inir. 

Lab (Issb), v, Obs. or dial. ME. Also labb, 
[? Onomatopoeic.] trans. and intr. To blab 
-1475. So Lab sb., a blab, tell-tale. 

Lab. Abbrev. of Laboratory (sense i), 
Labadist (Is-badist). 1753. [ad. F.] 
Reel, Hist. A follower of Jean de Labadie 
(1610-74), who seceded from the Roman 
Church and founded a sect holding Quietist 
views. So La-badism. 

Labarum (lse*barzim). 1658. [L., « Gr. 
kd 0 apov ; etym. unkn.] The imperial standard 
of Constantine the Great (306-337 A. D.), being 
the Roman military standard of the late Em- 
pire with Christian symbols added; hence 
gen., a symbolical banner. 

IlLabba (Ise'ba). 1825. [? native name,] 

Acavy, Ccelogenys paca, native to Guiana. 
Labby (Iss’bi). 1901. [^] At Monte Carlo, 
a system in which the stakes are so arranged 
that a win cancels two previous losses. 
Labdanum (Ise'bd^^m). Also 
1502. [med.L., f. L. ladanum.'] = Ladanum. 

Heap cassia, sandal-buds, and stripes Of 1. Brown- 
ing. 

Labefactation (IseibiTsekt^’/on). [ad. L. 

labcfactationem,'] = next. JOHNSON. 
Labefaction (Isebi’fse'kjan). 1620. [n. of 

action corresp. to Labefy ; see -faction.] A 
shaking, weakening ; overthrow, downfall. 
tLa*befy, v. 1620. [ad. L. labe/acere (f. 
root of labare to fall, totter -f- facere to make) ; 
see -FY.] trans. To weaken, impair. 

Label (l(?i‘bel), ME. [a. OF. (also 
lab lei) ribbon, fillet, file (in Her.) ; etym. 
unkn.] I. A narrow band of linen, cloth, etc.; 
the infula of a mitre. t2. A strip of paper or 
parchment attached to a document by way of 
supplement; hence, a supplementary note or 
clause, a codicil. Also fig. -1706. fa. Astron, 
and Surveying. In an astrolabe, etc., a narrow 
thin brass rule used chiefly in taking altitudes 
-1674. t4. gen, A slip or strip of anything ; 

e. g. of land, of iron, etc. -1686. 5. Her. A 

mark of cadency distinguishing the eldest son 
of a family and consisting in a band drawn 
across the upper part of the shield having (usu. 
three) dependent points {label of three points) ; 
cf. File sb ."^ I. 5. ME. 6. A narrow strip of 
material attached to a document to carry the 
seal 1494. 7. A slip of paper, cardboard, 

metal, etc. for attaching to an object and bear- 
ing its name, description, or destination. (The 
chief current sense.) Also fig. 1679. 
adhesive postage-stamp, etc. 1840-1900. 8. 

Arch, (also l.-mould, -ing) A moulding over a 
door, window, etc. ; a dripstone 1823. 

I. A knit night-cap.. With two long labels button’d 
to his chin Bp. Hall. a. Cymh. v. v. 4^0. 7. The 

hamper was directed by a 1 . on the cording De Foe. 
b. Sheets of xd. Labels containing 240 Stamps 1840. 

Comb, : l.-stop Arch,, a boss or corbel supporting 
the end of a 1. 

Label (l^i’bSl), v. Also flable. i6oi. [f. 
prec.] trans. To attach a label to; fig. lo 


designate as with a label, to set down in a 
category [as so-and-so). 

fig. Jt would be most unjust to 1. Byron.. as a 
rhetorician only M. Arnold. Hence La‘beller, 

llLabeliuin (labeT^m). 1826. [L., dim. of 
labrum lip. J i, Boi, The lower division or lip 
of an orchidaceous corolla 1830. 2. Entom. 

One of a pair of tumid lobes terminating the 
proboscis of certain insects. Hence LabeTlcid 

a, Boi. lip-shaped. 

Labial (l^i*bial). 1594. [ad. med.L. labia" 
hs, f. labium lip.] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to the lips 1650. 

b. Anat., ZooL, etc. Pertaining to a lip, lip-like 
part, or Labium ; like or serving as a lip 1656. 
2. Phonetics. Of a vocal sound : Formed by 
complete or partial closure of the lips, as p, b, 
m, f, v, w, and the ‘ rounded ’ vowels 1594. 

X. The 1. muscles that swelled with Vehement evo- 
lution of yesterday Marseillaises Clough. L.pipe, 
an organ-pipe furnished with lips, a flue-pipe. 

B. sb. 1. A labial sound 1668. 2. A labial 

part or organ, e. g. one of the labial palpi of in- 
sects, etc. 1885. 

Hence La*bialism, tendency to labialize 
sounds. La*bialize v. to render (a sound) 
labial in cliaracter ; to round (a vowel) ; hence 
Labializa*tion. 

Labiate (l^i*bii<?t). 1706. [ad. modX. 
labiatus, f. Labium ; see -ate 2.] 

A. adj. i.Boi.z., Lipped ; having the corolla 
or calyx divided into two parts which suggest 
lips; bilabiate. b. Belonging to the N.O. 
Lahiatse, consisting of plants usually having 
bilabiate flowers, opposite leaves, and square 
stalks, e. g. the mints, ground-ivy, etc. 2. 
Anat. and Zool. Resembling a lip or labium 
(Diets.). So La*biated a. 1707 

B. sb. Bot. A labiate plant 1845. 
Labiatiflorous (l(?'*bij<?itifl6s*ras), a. 1855. 

[f. mod.L. labiatus + -florus 4- -OUS.] Bot. 
Having labiate flowers. 

Labidometer (Isebid^j'mxtoi). 1853. [f. Gi. 
\aj8i5o-, XttiSis forceps 4* (Jterpov -METER.] 
Surg. A pair of obstetric forceps with a scale 
attached for measuring the fcetal head. 

Labile (l?i'bil, lee'bil), a. 1447. [ad. L. 
labilis, {. labi; see -ile.] i. Liable or prone 
to lapse. t2. Slippery {lit. and fig.) -1654. 3. 
Prone to undergo displacement or change; un- 
stable. Now only in Physics and Chemistry. 
1603. 4. Electr. Said of the application of a 

current by moving an electrode over an affected 
region 1888. 

3 A 1. state of equilibrium Ld. Salisbury. Hence 
Labrlity, proneness to lapse, instability. 

Labio- (1^‘bw), comb. f. L. labium lip, 
{a) Phonetics, "formed with lips and — as 
labio-dental, etc.; {b)Path., ‘having to do with 
lips and — ’, as labio-alveolar, etc. 

IlLabium (lei-hivm) 1597. [L., = ^ lip ^] 

A lip or lip-like part. i. Anat. fa. One of the 
sides of the aperture of a vein. b. Chiefly in 
pi. labia, in full labia pudendi : The lips of the 
female pudendum 1722. a. In insects, crusta- 
ceans, etc., the floor of the mouth, which 
serves as an under lip 1828. b. Conch. The 
inner lip of a univalve shell 1839. 3. Bot. The 
(lower) lip of a labiate corolla 1823. 

Lablab (l^-blsebj. 1823. [Arab.] The 

Egyptian or black bean, a native of India, but 
naturalized in most warm countries. 
fLaborant. 1665. [ad. L. iaborantem.'] A 
laboratory workman ; chemist’s assistant -1694, 
Laboratory (1^* boi atari). 1605. [ad. 

med.L. laboratorium, f. L. laborare\ see-ORY. 
Cf. Elaboratory.J I, A building set apart 
for experiments in natural science, orig. and 
esp. in chemistry, and for the manufacture of 
chemicals, etc. Also transf, and fig 2. Mil. 
‘A department of an arsenal for the manu- 
facture and examination of amraimition and 
combustible stores ’ (Voyle) 1716. 3. Meiall. 

' The space between the fire and flue-biidges of 
a reverberatory furnace in which the work is 
performed ; also called the kitchen and the 
hearth* (Raymond) 1839. 4. atirib., as 

work, etc. 1769. 

x. fig. : 

mind J. 3 

Laborious (iab6«>‘ri9s), a, ME. [ad. F. 
laborieux, or ad. L. laboriosus, f. labor \ see 


X. fig. A notion neatly turned out of the 1 . of the 
■" H. Newman. Hence La*borato*rial «. 


6 (Ger. K^ln). 0 (Fr. pw). ii (Ger. Mz^ller). (Fr. d«ne). v (c«il). e (e®) (thure). S (/») (r<f*n). ^(Fr. faiiQ), 5 (jir, fexn,eaTilk), 
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-lOUS.J I. Given to labour; hard-workmg. 
b. - Labouring a. i. 1777. a. Toilsome 
ME. b. Of concrete objects : Entailing laoour 
In construction, execution, or working. 3. 

Attended with severe labour 1637. 
1*4. Pertaining to labour. Quarles. 

I. Ail. .combine to drive Tbe Drones from the 
I Hive Dryden. b. Ihe L classes Blske. a. Hate 
not 1 , works, neither busbar-drie Ecclns. \ii. 35. b. 
L. orient ivory sphere in sphere TE^^^w•^ov. Hence 

Labo*rious-ly adv,* -ness. So fLa’borons 
ME. -17S2. 

Labour, labor (l^*bsi), sb, ME. [a. OF. ' 
Jabor, labour (mod.F. labeur), ad. L. labor&m^ ; 
In the British Isles the sp. with -our is usual, i 
in U.S. -or is preferred.] i. Bodily or mental 
toil, esp. when painful or compulsory. 2. | 
spec, in mod. use : Physical exertion directed 
to the supply of the material wants of the com- ; 
munit y 1776, b. The general body of labourers 
and operatives who take this part in production. 
Chiefly attrfb. 1880. 3. An instance of bodily 

or mental toil IME. 4. The product or result 
of toil. Also pL 05s. exc. arcA, ME. fs. 
Trouble taken. (Occas.^s/.) -1656, 6. The 

pains of childbirth; travail 1545. Also fg. 
ty. Eclipse. Drtden. 

I. Man goeth forth vnto his worke : and to his I., 
vntill the euening Ps. civ. 23, Pleasure is 1 . too, and 
tires as much Cowpek. Phr. Hard /. ; see Hard a. 
IV. 2. a. L., therefore, is the real measure of the ex- 
changeable value of all commodities Adam Smith. 
t>. The parliamentary representation of L imod.\ 

3. A 1 . task requiring enormous strength. 

L. of love : see Love sh. 4. The waxen L. of the 
Bees Dryden. 6 . The Queens in Labor They say in 
great E-xtremity Shaks. 7%-. As if nature were.. in 
1 . to produce excellency Bacon. 

attrih. and Comb.^ as 1 . memher, gvesiton, etc.; 
Leaving' adj. ; l.-dhnmed adj. ; also L exchange, 
a State office where workers and employers of labour 
may be accommodated; -market, the supply of 
unemployed 1. with reference to the demand for it ; 
-party (also Independent Labour Party), a political 
party claiming to further the interests of the labouring 
or wage-earning classes; -yard, a yard in a work- 
house or prison, where enforced 1. is done hy the 
inmates. 

Hence La*bourless, la'borless a, without L; 
requiring or doing no 1. 

Labour, labor v. ME. [a. F. 

labourer, ad. L, laoorare, f. labor-, labor (see 
prec.).] 

I. irans. i. To spend labour upon (the 
ground, etc.) ; to cultivate poet, or arch .) ; 
to work (a mine). 3. gen. To work upon ; to 
produce or execute with labour. Obs. or arch. 
ME. t 3 . To use labour upon in rubbing, or the 
like; hence, to rub, pound, beat, etc. -1661. ' 

4. To belabour. Obs. exc, dial, 1594. 5. To 

treat with great pains ; to work out in detail, 
elaborate (a point, a question) 1449. 6, To 

work with a view to (a result) ; to work hard 
for (a cause, etc.). Obs. or arch. ME. t7. To 
endeavour to influence or persuade -1633. 

(with compl.) To bring into a specified con- 
dition or position by strenuous exertion -1697. 
*1*9. To work ; to use in some work -1671 ; to 
cause to undergo fatigue, arch. 

X, The English labourer, .hazards much when he 
labours land for himself A. Young. a. They..l. 
Honey to sustain their Lives Dbvden. s* Though 
he labours this point, yet fete.] Burke. In a single 
figure, parts are often highly laboured 1846. 6. How 
earnestly I laboured that re-union Burke. 8. Sisyphus 
that labours up the Hill The rowling Rock in vain 
Dryden. 

n. inir. i. To exert oneself, toil ; to work 
hard or against difficulties ME. 3. To strive 
{for some end or to do something) ME. ts- 
To exert one's influence. Const, to (a person). 
-1587. 4. To move, esp. with painful exertion 

{lit. and fg.) Now rare. ME. 5. To be 
troubled or distressed, as by disease, want, 
etc. ; to suffer from some impediment or defect. 
Const, under {\of, with, on, in). ME. t6. Of 
women : To travail. Also/;?'. “I711. 7. Of a 
ship ; To roll or pitch heavily 1627. 

I. He that laboryth not, let him not eate Bbinklow, 
a. I lalwured for peace Coverdale Ps. cxx. 7. L. 
not to eprafort^me Isa. xxii, 4. 4. Make not all the 

people to 1 . ttuther ^osh. vii. 3. 5. To 1 . under an 

entire lirisaipprehcmion Kingsley. 6. All women 
kbooryng of chyHe Bk. Com. Prayer. Hence fLa*- 
bourable a, capable pf being laboured. La'boiired, 
3 a*bored ppl. a, hi^ly ela^rated ; showing indica- 
tions of excessive heavy, wanting in spon- 
taneity, I ; 


Labotirer, laborer ME. [f. 

L.^BOUR L*. One who labours, i. 
One who performs physical labour as a service 
or for a livelihood ; spec, one who does '^yoik 
requiring chiefly bodily strength (often differ- 
entiated as agricultural, dock, mason’s L, etc.f. 

' a. gen. One w'ho does work of any kind ME. 

3. A working insect, ‘ worker ' r6oi. 

I. Statute cf Labourers, mod, designation of the 
statute De Servieniibtts (23 Edw, III),regalating the 
rate of wages. An intelligent villager— not a labourer, 
but a man of the working-class 1891. z. The i. is 
worthy of his hire Luke x. 7. 

I^bouring^, laboring (la-borig), vbl. sb. 
ME. [f. as prec. -r -IXG L] The action of 
Labour v. Also attrib. 

Labouring, laboring (iFfbsriq), ppl. a 
ME. [f. as prec. 4 - -ING 2.] i . That lal^urs ; 
esp. performing unskilled labour, as in /. man, 
population, fa. Of a woman ; Suffering the 
! pangs of childbirth. Also transf. -1704. 3. 

Striving against pressure or some obstacle ; 
that is in trouble or distress; (of the heart) 
struggling under emotion or suppressed feeling, 
also heaving, palpitating ; (of a ship) rolling or 
pitching heavily. (Often wdth some reference 
to 2.) ME. tb. Of the moon : Eclipsed. (A 
Latinism.) -1665, 

X- I. .oar’d with lab'ring arms along the flood Pope. 
Phr. Labouring‘s oar the oar which requires most 
labour to work it ; hence fig. 2. The 1 . mountain 
must bring forth a mouse Dryden, Hence La’bour- 
ingly adv. 

Labourism (l^'boriz m). 1903. [f. Labour 
sh. -h -ISM.] The principles and practice of 
the Labour Party. Hence La’bourist, -ite. 
Laboursome, laborsome (l^i-bsis^m), a. 
1551. [f. Labour sb. 4- -some.] ti. = 

Laborious I. -1620. 3.= Laborious 2. Now 
rare or dial. 1577. 3- Of a ship ; Liable to pitch 
and roll in a heavy sea 1691. Hence La’bour- 
some-ly adv., -ness* 

Labrador (Isetbrad^v), name of a large 
peninsula in British N. Amen : L. blue, the blue 
of labradorite ; L. dog, a variety of the New- 
foundland dog; L. duck, a sea-duck of N. 
Amer. ; L. feldspar, spar, stone (also simply 
labrador) - Labradorite ; L tea, Ledunt laH 
folium and L. palustre of N. Amen, which 
have leaves that have been used for tea. 
Labradorite (Isebrad^Tsit). 1814. [f.prec. 
-f-iTE.] Min. A kind of feldspar from Labra- 
dor, which shows a brilliant variety of colour 
when turned in the light, 
f Labras. Pistol’s blunder for L. labra, pi. 
of labrum lip. Merry TV. I. i. 166. 

Labret (]|i*bret). 1857. [f. next + -et.] 
An ornament inserted in the lip. 

II Labrum (l^i*brnm). iY. labra. 1816. [L., 
cog^. w. Labium.] A lip or lip-like part. a. 
In insects, etc. : The upper border or covering 
of the mouth. b. Conch. The outer lip of a 
univalve shell. Hence La’braJ a. 

Laburnum (lab»*jn.^m). 1578. [L. 

(Pliny).] A sm^ leguminous tree, Cyiisus 
Laburnum, with profuse racemes of bright- 
yellow flowers. Applied also to similar plants. 
Labyrinth. (lse*bmnj>), sb. 1548. [ad. L., 
a. Gr. \al3vpLv6os, of unkn. origin.] i. An 
intricate structure of intercommunicating pas- 
sages, through which it is difficult to find one's 
way without a clue ; a maze 1549. 3, transf. 

An intricate or tortuous arrangement (of physi- 
cal features, buildings, etc.) 1615. b. (a) 
Metall. A series of channels used for distributing 
and separating the ores in the order of the 
coarseness of grain 1839. {b) A chamber of 
many turnings for the condensation of fumes 
arising from dry distillation, etc. 1875. 3. 

einat. A complex cavity hollowed out of the 
temporal bone, consisting of a bony capsule 
{osseous 1.) and a delicate membranous appa- 
ratus {membranous /.) contained by it ; the in- 
ternal ear 1696. b. Applied to other organs of 
intricate structure 1774. An entangle- 

ment, maze of things, events, ideas, etc. 1548. 

I. Crete will boast the L. Spenser. Labyrinths arc 
only pmper for large gardens, and the finest in the 
world is said to be that of Versailles 1753. a. Leyden 
lies., in the midst of a 1. of rivulets and canals 1777. 

4. The 1 . of the statutes under which London is 
governed 1885. Comb. 1 , fret Arch., a fret, with j 
many turnings, in the form of a L Hence La*by- j 


rinth trans. to enc.o«e m or as m a 1 . ; to arrange 
in tee form of a 1. Labyrimtliian, Labyri-nthic, 
-al, Labyrimtlline aa^s. pertaining to, oi the nature 
or form of, a L; fg. intricate, inextricable. So 
LabyrimtMform a. 

Labyrintliodon (Isebiri-nJj^dpn). 1847. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Kaj3vpiv0os 4 - odovr-, obovs 
tooth.] Palscont. Any large fossil amphibian 
of the" genus Labyrintliodon, characterized by 
teeth of labynnthine stmeture having the 
enamel folded and sunk inward. So Laby- 
rimthodont. A. sb. = prec. 1841. B. adj. 
Having labyrinthine teeth ; spec, pertaining to 
the genus Labyrinthodoti of fossil amphibians 
1867. 

Lac^ (Isek). 1553. [ad. Hindustani 
Skr. Idkshd, also rdkshd.'] 1. {Also gu-tn- lac.) 
The dark-red resinous incrustation produced 
on certain trees by the puncture of an insect 
{Coccus lacca), and used in the East as a 
scarlet dye. When melted, strained, and 
formed into irregular thin plates, it is known as 
shell-lac or Shellac. ta. The colour of lac ; 
crimson ; a pigment prepared from lac -1763. 
t3. = Lacquer 2 a, b. -1727. 4* Ware coated 
with lac 1662. 

attfab. and Comb. : L-cocbineal, the insect that 
produces 1. {jCoccus lacca ) ; -dye, a scarlet dye pre- 
pared in India from 1. ; -lake, the purple pigment 
obtained from 1. Hence fLac v. to lacquer 1698-1727. 
Lac lakh (laek). Anglo-Ind. 1613, [ad. 
Hindustani lakh : — Skr, laksha masc. and 
neut., laksha fern.] One hundred thousand; 
occas., an. indefinite number ; spec, of coins, esp. 
in a 1. of rupees. 

Laccic (ise-ksik), a. 1794* [f- mod.L. 
lacca Lac ^ -5- -IC.] Chem. Only in 1. acid, the 
acid procured from lac. 

Lacdn (Iseksin). 1838. [f. as prec. 4 - -in.] 
The colouring principle in lac, 

Laccolite ^ae-k^ioit). 1877. [f. Gr. Kamos 
a reservoir 4 - -LITE.] Geol. A mass of igneous 
rock thrust up through the sedimentary beds, 
and giving a dome-like form to the overlying 
strata, var. La’ceolith. 

Lace (l-?Js), sb. [ME. las, ad. OF. laz, las 
(mod.F. lacs), f. pop.L. ^lacium (L. laqueiim) 
a noose.] ti- A net, noose, snare. Usu. fi^. 
-1603. fs. A cord, line, string* thread, or tie. 
Also transf. an^ fig. -1650. 3. spec. a. A string 
or cord serving to draw together opposite 
edges, e.g. of bodices, boots, etc., by being 
passed through eyelet-holes or over hooks, etc. 
and pulled tight ME. '[‘b. A cord used to 
support a sword, etc. ; a baldric, belt --1597. 
4. Braid for trimming men’s coats, etc. Now 
only in gold, silver L 1530. 5. A delicate open- 
work fabric of linen, cotton, silk, woollen, or 
metal threads, usually with inwrought or 
applied patterns 1555. 6. A dash of spirits 

mixed with some beverage, esp. coffee 1704. 

3. She was indeed a Pedler’s daughter, and sold 
many Laces Shaks. 4, In a scarlet waistcoat, with 
rich gold 1., and a gold-lace hat Boswell. 6, He 
drinks his coffee without 1. (or perh. = ‘ sugar *) Prior. 

Comb . : l.-bark (tree), {a) a W. Indian shrub 
{Lc^etta lintearia), so called from the lace-like layers 
of its inner bark ; {b) in New Zealand, Plagianthus 
hetulinus, ribbon- wood ; -glass, Venetian glass with 
lace-like designs; -pillow, the pillow or cushion 
which is laid on the lap of a woman making pillow- 
lace ; -woman, one who works or deals in 1. 

Lace ( 1 ^'s), v. ME. [ad. OF. lacier (F. 
lacer) ; — pop.L. '^laciare to ensnare, f. *lacium\ 
see prec.] fi. irans. To catch in, or as in, a 
noose or snare -1485. 3. To fasten or tighten 

with, or as with, a lace or string. In mod. use 
spec, to fasten or tighten (boots, stays, etc.) 
with laces. Also with down, on, together. 
Also transf, and fig. ME. b. intr. (quasi- 
pass.) To admit of being fastened or tightened 
with laces 1792. 3. To compress the waist of 

(a person) by drawing the laces tight. Also fig. 
1566. b. refi., and intr, for r^, 1650. 4. 

trans. To thread or interlace (a fabric) with a 
lace, string, etc, ; to embroider. Chiefly in pa. 
pple. 1483. b. To pass (a cord, etc.) in and 
out through a fabric, through holes, etc. Also 
jig. 1638. 5. To trim with lace 1599, 6. To 

diversify with streaks of colour 1592. 7. To 

lash, beat, thrash 1599. tS. Cookery. To make 
incisions in (the breast of a bird) -1796. 9. 

To mingle or dash {with spirits or tsugar) 1677. 
2. Hit shoes were laced on hir legges hye Chaucer. 


ae (mflfn). a (pass), au (load), o (c«t). g (Fr. chef). 0 (ever), oi (I, eye). ? (Fr, ean do vie), i (szt). z (Psycho). 9 (what), ^(got). 
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t , Rather ';traitly laced in her Presbyterian stays 
CDTT. Phr. To 1 . z«: to compress the waist by 
lacing, inir. I cars .-l. in to sixteen inches 1S71. 4. 

Oblong vellum binding laced with cat-gut iSSo. 5. 
Cloth a gold, and cuts, and lac’d •with siluer Shaks. 
6. Here lay Duncan, His Siluer skinne, lac’d with his 
Golden Blood Shaks. 7. If I meet thee, I will L thee 
roundly 1615. 

Cofnb,, as L-Boois 1827; also l.-up adj. and sb. 1836. 

Laced 1533. [f. Lace v. + 

-ED k] In the senses of the \b. 

Phr. mutton (slang) : a strumpet. T-wo Gent. 
1. i. 102. 

f Laced, ppl. a.^ i486, [orig. lassed, for 

lessed, pa. pple. of Less v.I Her. Lessened, 
diminished -1586. 

Lacedasmonian (Ise s^zmiJu-nian). 1545. 
[f. L. Lacedxmoiiius, Gr. A.aK€hatp. 6 vios -f 
-AN.] A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to Lacedae- 
mon (Sparta) or its people, b. Of speech, etc. 
= Laconic. B. sb. A Spartan. 

La*ce-piece. 1874. [? f. Lace sb. -f 

Piece.] The part of the prow of a wooden 
vessel above the cut-water and behind the 
figure-head. 

Lacerable (l^-serabl), a. 1656. [ad. late 
L. lacerabilis^ f. lacerare. \ Susceptible of 
laceration. Hence Lacerabi*lity, 

Lacerate (l^*ser/c),///. a. 1542. [ad. L. 
laceratus, lacerare i. Mangled, tom, lace- 1 
rated. Also fig. a. Bot. and Zool. Having the | 
edge or point irregularly cut or cleft ; jagged 
1776. Hence La’cerately adv. 

Lacerate (l^-ser^it), v. 1592. [f. L. 

lacerat-t lacerare^ f. mangled.] i. irans. 
To tear, mangle ; to tear to pieces. 2. esp. To 
afBict, distress, harrow (the heart) 1645. 

I. Feet.. lacerated by the thorns Farrak. Hence 
Lacera*tion, La'cerative a. rare. 
fLacertL rare. ME. [ad. L. lace^'ta or 
lacerius. ] A lizard -1696. 
fLacert^. ME. [a. OF. lacerie, ad. L. 
lacerius fleshy part of the arm (? similative use 
of lacerius lizard; cf. musculus muscle, lit. 

‘ little mouse *).] A muscle -1696, So fLa- 
certose, lacertous adjs. muscular. 

Laceitian (lassutian, -Jian). 1822. [f. L. 
lacerta lizard + -lAN.] A. adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to the lizards or Lacertilia\ hzard-like, 
saurian 1843. B. sh. A lacertilian; a lizard. 
So LaceTtine a. 

Lacertilian (lse:s3iti‘lian). 1854. [f. mod.L. 
Laceriilia, pi. the lizard tribe + -AN.] A. adj. 
Belonging to the Laceriilia. B. sb. [sc. 
animal\ 

Lacery, sh. (l^'ssri). 1893. [f. Lace sb, + 
-ERY.] Lace-llke work. 

Lacet (Lise't). 1862. [f. Lace sb. + -et.] 
Applied to a kind of braid used with crochet 
work or lace stitches. 

Laches (lse*tjez), sb. [M E. lacchesse, lackesse , 
a. OF. laschesse, t OF. lascke ; see Lash a. and 
-ESS Cf. riches.’] -j-i. Remissness, negli- 
gence ; also, an act of neglect -1494. 2. Lazo. 
Negligence in the performance of a legal duty ; 
delay in asserting a right, claiming a privilege, 
or applying for redress 1574. b. tra 7 isf. 
Culpable negligence in general 1844. Also 
f Laches a. remiss ; whence tLachesness. 

2. b. The 1, of this ministry Disraeli. 
llLachesis (la-kesis). 1872. [mod.L., a. 
Gr, one of the Fates.] Zool. A genus 

of venomous American snakes of the rattle- 
snake family [Crotalidx). 
fLachrymable, lacrymable, 1490. [ad. 
L. lacrimabilis.] 1. Meet for tears; lament- 
able -1648. a. Expressive of mourning --1635, 
IjLachrytna Christ! (Ise’krima kri-stai). 
Also flaclirymBB Christi, and simply lacrima, 
-msB. 1670. [L., = Christ's tear(s.] A strong 
sweet red wine of southern Italy. 

Lachrymal (lae’krimal). 1541 - [ad. med.L. 
lacrimalis, lachrymalis^ f. L. lacrima ^ lacruma, 
OL. dacruma, cogn. w. Gr. Sdtcpv a tear. 
The ch is the med.L, ch written for c before L. 
r, as in anchor » etc. The correct sp. of this and 
the allied words would be lacrim-.] 

A. adj. I. Anat. and Phys, Designating the 
organs concerned in the secretion of tears, and 
connected structures, etc, 1597. a. Of or per- 


taining to tears ; occas., given to, or indicative 
of, weeping. L. vase, one to hold tears. 1803. 
2. The 1. and susplrious clergy Syd. Smith. 

B. sb. I. pi. The lachrymal organs 1541. b. 
A nat. A lachrymal bone. Mivaet. a. pi. Fits of 
weeping 1753. 3. = Lachryi^iatory sb. 1769. 
Lachrymation (Isekrim^i-pn). 1572. [ad. 
L. lacrimationem, f. lacrimare to shed tears.] 
The shedding of tears ; weeping. 
Lachrymatory (las'krimatari). 1658. [ad. 
L. type ^lacrimatorius, f. as prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to tears ; causing a 
flow of tears. L. vase = B. 1849. 

B. sb. A vase to hold tears 1658. 

No .. Lachrymatories, or Tear-Bottles Sir T. 
Browne. So La'chryinary a. and sb, 1705. 
La'chrymist. 1620. j_f. L, lacrima tear + 
-IST.] A weeper. 

Lachrymose (Im-kiimJas), a. 1661. [ad. 
L. lacrimosus.] ti. Having the nature of 
tears. Lovell, a. Given to tears; tearful 
1727 ; mournful 1822. Hence I.a*clirymosely 
adv. var. La*chrymous 1490. 

Lacing* (lJi*sig), vbl. sb, ME. [f. Lace v. 
+ -ING ^. ] I. The action of Lace v. a. concr. 
OT qua.si-concr. a, A fastening, tie; a shoe- 
string ME. b. Braiding for men's clothes 
1593. c. The coloured border on the petal of 
a flower, etc. 1844. d. = Lace sb. 6. 1862. 
3. teckn. a. BridgC’^building. (See quot.) b. 
Mining, {a) Timbers placed across the tops of 
bars or caps to secure the roof between the 
gears, (b) Strips or light bars of wrought iron 
bent over at the ends and wedged in tight 
between the bars and the roof. 1883. 

I. The sound 1. which the young rascal should in- 
evitably receive 1893. 3. a. Lacing, a system of 

bars, not intersecting each other at the middle, used 
to connect the two channels of a strut in order to 
make them act as one member 1885, 

IlLacinia (lasi-nia). PL -ise. t 668. [L., = 
lappet.] I. Bot. A slash in a leaf, petal, etc. ; 
the slender lobe thus produced. a. Bntom. 
The apex of the maxilla, esp, when slender 
1826. 

Laciniate (lasimi/t), a. Also erron. 
lacinate. 1760. [f. prec. + -ate 2.] Bot. and 
Zool. Cut into deep and narrow irregular seg- 
ments ; jagged, slashed. So Laci'niated ppl. 
a, 1668. Lacinia’tion, a cutting into lacinise 
or fringes 1846. Laci^ziiolate a. Bot. having 
minute laciniae (Diets.). 

Lack (lak), sb^ [Early ME. lac = MLG. 
lak, MDu. lac deficiency, fault, blame.] ti. 
A defect ; failing ; a fault, offence, crime -1598. 
a. Deficiency, want, need (of something desir- 
able or necessary) ; an instance of this ME. 
3. Indigence; also, famine, starvation 1555. 
f 4. Absence -1605. 5* qnasi-zriizzirr. The thing 
wanting (rare) 1549. 

I. The lacke is not in the law, but in vs Latimer. 
2. L. of money 1753, of judgment Roskin. Phr, No 
1 . {of) : enough, plenty (of). For {by, from, through) 

1 . of I for want {^rarely loss) of. 5 . One great 1, here 
and elsewhere is the green sod 1848. 

fLaclc, sb.^ 1638. [See Alack int. and 
(Good a. II, 2.] Only in exclam. Good 1 . J 
-1807. 

tLack, a. 1479. [ad. ON. lak-r \ — OTeut. 
^lako-, cogn. w. Lack j^.^] i. Of a quantity : 
Short, wanting --1644. Missing 1591. 

I. Little 1 . of I not far short of: Sicke, sicke, alas, 
and little 1. of dead Spenser, 

Lack (lask), v. ME. [f. Lack sbj- or a. 
Cf. MDu. Iciken to be wanting, to blame.] i. 
intr. To be wanting or missing ; to be defi- 
cient. Now only in to be lacking, a. trans. To 
be without; to be destitute of or deficient in 
ME. tb. with cannot'. To do or go without 
-1592. tc. To perceive the absence of, miss. I 
Shaks. 3. To stand in need of 1530. 4. 

inir. To be short something. Now rat'e. 

1523* 

1. In him lacked neither good will nor courage 
Hall. 2. It withered away, because it lacked mois- 
ture Luke viii. 6. Learning we 1., not books Crabbe. 
c. I shall be lou’d when I am lack’d Shaks. 3. What 
do you lacke? what is 't you buy 1 B. Jons. 4. He 
that giueth vnto the poore, shall not lacke Prov. 
xxviii. 27. Comb. one who is in want of 

everything. 

Lackadaisical (Isekad^’zikal), a. 1768. 
[f. next + -IC + -AL.] Like one who is given 


to crying ' Lackaday ! ' ; full of vapid feeling or 
sentiment ; affectedly languishing. 

L. misses 1852, letters 1870. Hence Lackadai'si- 
cal*ly adv., -ness. 

Lackadaisy (Ite-kad^i.zi), int. (sb., a.) 
1792. (^Extended f. Lackaday.] — Lacka- 
day, hence as sb. the utterance of the inter- 
jection ; as adj, ~ prec. 

La*ckaday, int, Obs. or arch. 1695. 
[Aphet. f. Alack-a-day.] = Alack-a-day. 
Lacker, var. of Lacquer sb. and v. 
Lackey, lacquey (Ise-ki), sb. 1529, [ad. 
F. laquais, in 15th c. a kind of foot-soldier, 
subseq, a footman, servant. Etym. unkn.] i. 
A footman, usu. in livery ; a valet. Also fig. 
a. A camp follower. Obs. or arch. 15^6. 

I, He was not her lackey, and.. she might send 
; some one else with her errands Motley. 2. The. . 

, lackeys and dross of the camp Lytton. 

Comb. : l.-caterpillar, the caterpillar of the lackey- 
moth j -motb, a bombycid moth of the genus Cliszo- 
campa, so called from the bright colours of the cater- 
! pillars, which are striped and decorated like footmen. 

I Lackey, lacquey (lse*ki), v. 1568. [f. 

I prec.] ti, intr. To do service as a lackey, esp. 
as a running footman ; to dance attendance, 
do menial service. Often fig. a. trans. To 

wait upon as a lackey ; to dance attendance 
upon. Chiefly transf. and fig. 1596. 

X. The Minutes (that lackey at the heeles of Time) 
run not faster away then do our joyes Dekker. 2. 
He had lacqueyed and flattered Walpole i88r. 

Lackland (Ije-klsend). 1594. [L Lack v. 
4- Land sb.] A. sb. One who has no land, 
B. adj. Having no land. 

John who inherited no territory .. was thence 
commonly denominated L. Hume. 

Lack-Latin (stress variable). 1534. [f. 

Lack v. + Latin sb.] -fA. sb. One who 
knows little or no Latin ; chiefly in Sir John 
Lack-latin = an ignorant priest. B. adj. Igno- 
rant of Latin ; unlearned. 

Lack-lustre (stress variable). 1600. [f. 

Lack v. + Lustre.] A. adj. Wanting in 
brightness ; orig. of the eye, after Shaks. B. sb. 
The absence of lustre (rare) 1788. 

Laemus (lae’km^s). 1794. [ad. Du. lak- 
moes, f. lak Lac^ -f moes pulp.] = LITMUS. 
Ldconian (lakifumian). i6oa. [f. L. La- 
conia + -an.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to La- 
conia or its inhabitants ; Spartan. B. sb. An 
inhabitant ot Laconia. 

Laconic (lakpmik). 1583. [ad. Gr. Aafcoovi- 
Kos, f. Acucojv Laconian.] A. adj. 1. — La- 
conian a. a. Laconian-like, esp. in speech 
and writing ; brief, sententious 1589. 

1. The severe L. Disciplin 1683. 2. This 1. fool 

makes brevity ridiculous Davenant. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absol.) ti. A laconic 
speaker -1692, a. Laconic speech, pi. Brief 
or concise sentences. 1718. 

2. Shall we never again talk together in 1 . ? Addi- 
son. So tLaco'nical a. 1576-1698, -ly adv. La- 
co’nicism = Laconism 2 and 2 b. 

Laconism (lse*kiJniz’m). 1570. [ad. Gr, 
kaK<uvi<TjJi6s, f. XaKcovL^eiv to Laconize,] i. 
Partiality for the Lacedaemonians (rare) 1655. 
a. The practice of imitating the Lacedaemo- 
nians, esp, in brevity of speech 1570, b, A 
laconic speech 1597. 

% His will was brief to 1. 1858, b. The highway 1. 
of ‘ your money or your life ’ D. Jerrold. 

Laconize (lae’k^nsiz), 77. 1603. [ad. Gr. 
XaKQiVL^eiv, f. Aa/cwv LaCONIAN; see -I2E.] 

I. intr. To favour the Lacedaemonians, their 
customs, mode of speech, interests, etc. a. 
trans. To render Lacedaemonian 1873. 
Lacquer, lacker (las-kor), sb. 1579. 
obs. F. lacre a kind of sealing-wax ; conn, w* 
Pg. lacca Lac^. Lacquer is app. after F. 
laquei] •fi. ~ Lac^ 1. -1714. a- a. A gold- 
coloured varnish, chiefly pale shellac dissolved 
in alcohol, and tinged wkh saffron, anatta, etc, ; 
used esp. as a coating for brass 1673. b. Any 
of various kinds of resinous varnish, esp. the 
'Japanese lacquer', capable of taking a hard 
polish, and used for coating articles of wood, 
etc. 1697. 3. Articles of wood coated with 

lacquer (sense 2 b) ; chiefly made in Japan, 
China, and India 1895. 

2. b. Japanese 1. is the product of a tree, the Rhus 
vernierfera 1889, 
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LACQUER 

: L-ware = •^ensj* 3 ; -work, the making of 
kcqner-ware ; aiso = lacquer <tt are. 

Lacquer, lacker (Ise'kai', v. i6S3. "f. ^ 
prec, sb.] trans. To coat with lacquer ; hence j 
gen. to -Camish, Also iransf. and f.g. Also | 
with over. ^ . ! 

7%; LacLered over with an outer ccadng of faar- | 
seeming 1S31. Hence La'cquerer, laxkerer. j 

Lacquey, var. of LACKi;.Y sb. anu V. j 

Lacrim-, lacrym-: see LtCHR’iM-. j 

Lacrosse ;iakr|j3\ 1867. J_h\ la the -f | 

erasse a booked stick. A X.^Amer. game i 
resembling hockey, bat the ball is driven and 
caught w'ith a Crosse. 

Lactary (Is'ktan). rare. 1646.^ [ad. L. 
laciarius, f. tart-, lac milk. 1 A, adj. Oi, per- 
taining to, or concerned with milk ; milky. B. 
sb. A dairy 1669. 

Lactate (la^-kt/t). 1794. [f. Lact-ic -f 
-ATE *.] Chtm. A salt of lactic acid. 
Lactation (Itekt/J -Jsn). 1668. [f, L. lactare 
to suckle.] I. The action of suckling. 2. The 
secretion of milk from the mammary glands 

I^acteal (Ise'ktial). 1633. [f. L. lacteus (f. 
lact-, lac milk) +■ -AL.] 

A. adj. I. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of 

milk 1658 ; like milk 1633, 3. Anat. Convey- 

ing a milky fluid, sc. chyle 1664. ^ 

a. They have L vessels, or lymphatics 1843. Hence ■ 
Laxteally euitf„ var. La'ctean a, 

B. sb. pi. I. Anat. The lymphatic vessels 
of the mesentery, conveying the chyle from the 
small intestine to the thoracic duct 1680. fa. 
Bot, The lactiferous ducts. Grew. 

Lacteous (Ise'ktws), a. 1646, [f. L. lacietis 
(see Lacteal) + -ous.] i. Of the nature of 
milk. 3. Resembling milk, esp. in colour 1646. 
ts. = Lacteal c. 2. Bentley. 

a. ti. circle \ the Milky Way. tA. star', one be- 
longing to the Milky Way. La'cteously aav. 
Lactescence (lsekte*sens). 1684. [f. next ; 
see -ENCE.] I. A milky appearance. 3. Bot, 
Flow of sap from plants when wounded, usu. 
white, but occas. red 1760. So tJhacte’scency 
(in sense i) 1756. 

Lactescent (laekte's&t), a. 1668. [ad. L. 
Iactesceniei7it f. lactesccre, inchoative vb. f. 
lactere to be milky.] i. Becoming milky in 
appearance. 3. Of plants : Yielding a milky 
juice 1673. Tl3» Used for: Producing or 
secreting milk 1796. 

Lactic (Ice-ktik), a. 1790. [f. L. Zsr/-, lac 
milk + -TC.] Chem. Of or pertaining to milk. 

L. acid ( CsHeOs), the acid formed in sour milk 
L.fepneniaiioni the souring of milk, by the decom- 
position of the milk sugar. 

Lactiferous (Isekti-feros), 1673. [1^ L. 
lactifer (f. lact[iy, lac milk + ’~fcr bearing) + 
-OUS.] I, Producing, secreting, or conveying 
milk 1691. 3. Conveying or yielding a milky 

fluid (in plants). 

LactifLuous (IsektrAwos), a. 1699. [f. L. 
laci{i)-^ lac milk -f- fiu-t fiuere to flow + -ous j 
cf. L. mellifiuus.^ Flowing with milk. 

Lacto- (lse*kttf), comb. f. L. /tzr/-, lac milk ; 
as in lacto’meter, laxtoscope, instruments for 
gauging the purity of milk ; la cto-pro’tein, an 
albuminous constituent of milk. 

Lactose (Isektifiis). 1858. [f, L. /arA, lac 
■+ -OSE 2,] A saccharine substance in milk, 
commonly called sugar of milk. 

Lacuna (lakiz 7 *na)* PI. -as (-?), -as (-az). 
1663. [a. L. lacuna a hole, f. lacus Lake 

I. A hiatus, blank, missing part. 3. 
A gap, an empty space, spot, or cavity 1872. 
h. Anat. A mucous follicle; also, a space in 
the connective tissue giving origin to a lympha- 
tic 1706. c. Anat. A small cavity in the bone 
substance 1845. d. Bot. An air-cell 1836. 
Hence Lacu*n^ a, of, pertaining to, or like a 1. 
Lacumar a. of or pertaining to a 1. or lacunae ; 
characterized by lacunae. 

Lacunar (lakiw-nai), sb. PL -ars, -aria. 
1696. [a.L., f. lacuna.’] a. A ceiling consist- 
ing of sunk or hollowed compartments. b. 
pL The sunken panels in such a ceiling, 
Lacanary(iaH«-oari),a. 1716, [f. Lacuna 

+ -ART“.] = LACUNALa., LACUNAR a. 
Laca-ne (1701), angUdzed f. Lacuna. 
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Lacimo^ a. 1777. [ad. L. 

lacitncsus."^ Full of lacunas ; spec, in Nat. 
Hzsi. Hence lacunoso-, comb. form. 

LacU’Stral, a. rare. 1843. J. as next -r 
-AL.] - next. 

Lacustrine flak^’strin), a. 1830. [f. L- 
lacus Lake sb.'. after analogy of palustn-, 
pa^usUr^ f. palud', pains marsh -r -iNE.j Of 
or pertaining to a lake or lakes. Said hp. of 
plants or animals inhabiting lakes, and Geol. of 
strata, etc,, which originated by deposition at 
the bottom of lakes; also with reference to 
' lake dwellings k 

L. age^periody the period when lake-dwellings were 
common. 

Lacy (lFi*si\ a. Also lacey. 1804, l^* 

Lace sb. Consisting of, or resembling, 

lace. 

Lad (IsdV [ME. ladde.^ of unkn. etym.] 
fi. A serving-man; a man of low birth and 
position; a varlet -1721. 2. A boy, jouth ; a 

young man, young fellow. Applied familiarly 
(occ. ironically) to a man of any age. 1535. 

Lad, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Lead v. 

11 Ladanum (lse-dan;?m). 1551. [L., a. Gr. 
AdSavoy, X'^Savov, f. A^Sov mastic. 1 1 . A gum 
resin which exudes from plants of the genus 
Czstus, esp. C. ladaniferus and C. creticus. 
•fa. — Laudanum 1627. 

Ladder (Iss'doi), sb. [OK hl£d{d)er str. 
fern. ; — OTeut. ^hlatdrjd, f. Teut. root hll~ : 
hlai- (whence Lean v.^) : — Aryan Mf - ; cf. Gr. 
KXifia^ ladder.] i. An appliance made of 
wood, metal, or rope, usu. portable, consisting 
of a series of bars (‘ rungs ’) or steps fixed be- 
tween tw'o supports, for ascent and descent, 
th. esp. The steps to a gallow^s -1655. c.^g. 

ME. 3. Applied to things resembling a ladder 
ME.; recently, a ladder-hke hole in a stocking. 

I. [He] oft a lather tooke To gather fruit 1621, ^ c. 
Northumberland, thouL wherewithall The mounting 
Bullingbrooke ascends my Throne Shaks. Phr. To 
kick doTJon the t. : to repudiate the friends or means 
that have helped one to rise in the world, z. Cari-l , 
a rack or framework at the front, back, or sides of a 
cart, to increase its carrying capacity IVIE. Ftsh-l. 
(see Fish 

Comb. ; L-dredge, a dredge with buckets^ carried 
round on a ladder-like chain ; 1. shell, a marine shell 
of the genus Scalaria^ a wentletrap ; 1 . way, a way 
by which one ascends or descends by means of a 1., 
(^z) in the deck of a ship, ( 3 ) in the shaft of a mine. 

Hence La'dder v, to furnish with a 1 . or ladders ; 
(of a stocking) to be worn into * ladders ’. 

Laddie (l^*di). Chiefly Sc. 1546. [f. Lad 
+ -IE.] A young lad, a lad. (A term of en- 
dearment.) 

Lade (1-^d), sb. 1706. [north, form of 
Lode (OE. Add, -geldd in wsete?geldd, etc., 
ME. waterlade).'] 1. A channel lor leading 
water to a mid-wheel; a mill-race. Chiefly 
Sc. 1808. Channel, water-course, mouth 

of a river (evolved from place-names in Aade, 
as Cricklade, etc.) 1706. 

Lade (l^d), w. Pa. pple. laden, laded. 
[Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. kladan {hldd, 
gekladen).'] 

I, To load (pa. pple. laden), x. trans. To put 
cargo on board (a ship). Also (now only in 
pass.) to load (a vehicle, an ass, etc.), b. To 
load with : To charge or fill abundantly. Now 
only in pa. pple. laden. 1481. c. To load 
oppressively. Now only (somewhat arch.) in 
pa. pple., burdened with sin, etc. 1538. a. To 
put as a burden, freight, or cargo ; now only, 
to ship (goods) as cargo OE. Also absol, or 
inir. ts. To load (a gun) ; also, to load (car- 
tridges) in a gun -1690. 

I. They laded their asses with the come Gen. xlii. 
26. He.. help’d At lading and unlading the tall 
barks Tennyson. b. A tree wel laden and charged 
of fruyte 1484. c. L. him with irons 1602. Laden 
with the sin which they had committed Lane. a. It 
is impossible to 1 . or deliver Cargoes ColQuhoun. 
absol. A pier . .at which vessels . . I. and unlade Morse. 

IL To draw water (pa. pple. laded), x. trans. 
To draw (water) ; to take up or remove (water, 
etc.) from a river, a vessel, etc., with a ladle, 
scoop, or the like ; to bale. (Now chiefly techn. 
and dial.) OE. Also absol. or intr. ta. To 
empty by ‘ lading ' -1628. 

I. To 1 . off the Whey clear from Curd Twamley 
a. Like one that. .chides the Sea., Saying hee’le 1 . it 
dry Shaks. 


Laden l/‘-d’n),t/. 1514* [f. Lade -r 
-EN.j = Lade v. 

’ 31 ,aSer 1456. [f. as prec. -f - erI.1 

One who lades ; 'esp. one who freights a ship. 

‘ La-di-da (ladida*;. 1883. [Imitative 

of ‘ swell ’ modes of utterance. The refrain of 
' a comic song in 1880. Cf. Lardy-dardy. J A 
densive term for one wiio affects gentility ; a 
i ‘ swell Also atirib. or adj. and as vb. 

' lidify ; see Ladvfy. 

I Lading (le'i'dig), -vb!. sb. late ME. [f. 

! Lade v. -f -ing^] i. The action of Lade 
; v.\ esp. the loading of a ship with its cargo. 
3. concr. Freight, cargo 1526. 

r. Bill of 1. (see BillxA®). 

Ladle dT), sb. [OE. hlmdel, f. hladan 
, Lade v.\ see -el.] i. A large spoon with a 
! cup-shaped bowl and long handle for lading 
! liquids, etc. 3. techn. a. Gunnery. An instru- 
! ment for charging with loose powder 1497. b. 

' Founding. A pan with a handle, to hold molten 
1 metal for pouring. So in Glass-making, a 
i similar instnirnent for conveying molten glass 
i from the pot to the cuvette. 1483. 3 - One of 

! the float-boards of a water-wheel 1611. 

I 1. Some stird the molten owre with ladles great 
j Spenser Comb. l..board = sense 3. Hence 
! La'dleful, as much as fills a 1 . 
i I^dle ile^-dn), v. 1525. [f. prec.] ira 7 is. 

a. To fit up (a water-mill) with ladle-boards. 

b. To lift out with a ladle. Also with out, up ; 
and fg. Hence La*dler. 

b. He can 1 . you out Latin by the quart 1797. 

Ladrone (ladr^u-n). 1745. [ad. Sp. ladron 
: — L. latronem robber.] Used occas. in books 
on Spain or Spanish America for : A highway- 
man. Also attrib. 

La-d'slove. dial 1825. [Cf. Boy’s love.] 
The Southernwood (Artemisia Abrotanum). 

Lady (1^‘di), sb. [OE^. hlsefdige wk. fern. ; 
f. hldf Loaf + root dig- to knead ; see 
Dough. The gen. sing. (OE. hlxfdizan) be- 
came in ME. coincident in form with the 
nom. ; hence lady-bird, Lady-day, Lady- 
chapel, etc., where lady = (Our) Lady's.] 

I. j-i. The female head of a household -ME. 
2. A woman who rules over subjects ; the 
feminine corresp. to lord. Now poet, or rhet., 
exc, in lady of the luanor, OE. tb, iransf. and 
Jig. -1610. c. A woman who is the object of a 
man’s devotion ; a mistress, lady-love ME. 3. 
spec. The Virgin Mary. (Usu. Our Lady ^ 
L. Domina Nostra). OE. 4. A woman of 
superior social position ; in mod. use, above a 
loosely-defined but not very h’gh standard. 
Orig. the fem. analogue of lord ; in mod. use, 
corresp. to gentleman. Often, merely a courte- 
ous synonym for ‘ woman esp. in ‘ this lady 
See also Young lady. ME. b. vocatively. (a) 
In sing., now onXy poet, or rhet. (b) In pi., the 
usual term of address. ME. 5. A woman 
whose manners, habits, and sentiments are 
those characteristic of the higher ranks of 
society 1861, 6. As an honorific title (see 

below) ME. 7. Wife, consort. Now chiefly 
restricted to instances in which the formal title 
of ‘ Lady ' is involved in the relationship ; 
otherwise vulgar. ME. b. The female of an 
animal (cf. Comb. 1 a). 

z. Great Ladie of the greatest Lie Spenser. b. 
Rome, once the L. of the world 1601. c. Never a 
line from my 1 . yet I Tennyson. 3. Phr. iOur 
Lady's bands ; [pregnancy. By Gods blessed Ladie 
(that was euer his othe) More. 4. Wnat L. is that 
same ? L. L. L. 11. i. 192. This is giving the ladies 
reason, ‘ It is so because it is ’ Tucker. Poor 1 L. 
But if she were a real I. she would never be an opera- 
singer 1886. b. Know you this paper, L. ? Shelley, 
Phr. L. of the lake, the designation of a personage in 
the Arthurian legends, Nimue or Vivien. X. of 
pleasure, a courtesan. ^ L. of easy virtue, a 
woman whose chastity is easily assailable, L, of 
Babylon, of Rome, abusive terms for the Roman 
Catholic Church, with reference to the ‘scarlet 
woman ’ of the Apocalypse. L. of the bedchamber, 
Lin-waiting, an attendant to a queen or princess. 
6. (a) Lady is used as a less formal substitute for the 
designation of rank in speaking of a marchioness, 
countess, viscountess, or baroness; thus ‘the Mar. 
chioness (of) A' is spoken to, and of, as ‘ Lady A. 
( 3 ) Lady (or more formally, The Louly) is prefixed to 
the Christian names of the daughters of dukes, mar- 
quises, and earls. (0) I’he wife of the holder of a 
courtesy title of Lord John B., etc., is known as 
‘ (The) Lady John B.’ {d) The wife of a baronet or 


» (imm). a (pass), qu (liiwd). v {out). g(Fr. chef), a (ever), ai/, (e/e). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sn), z (Psyche). § (what). (got). 
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other knight (‘Sir John C.*) is commonly spoken of 
as ‘Lady C.’ L. Mayoress', see Mayoress. ^ (e) 

Lady is prefixed to designations of relationship, by 
way of respectful address or reference; Answer for 
yourself, I. cousin Fielding. 7. About the end of 
May, Duke Lauderdale came down with his L. in 
great pomp Burnet. 

IL In transf. applications. i. A kind of 
butterfly; noy/ painted 1. 1.611 » 3. The cal- 
careous structure in the stomach of a lobster, 
fancifully supposed to resemble the outline of a 
seated female figure 1653, 3. The smallest 

size of Welsh (and Cornish) roofing slates 1803. 

Comb. X. General : a. with sense ‘ female ’, as in 
/. actor^ clerk, doctor, farmer,friendypresident, etc. ; 
ali.0 with names of animals, as l.-dog, pack, etc. b. 
with sense ‘ claiming to be regarded as a lady as in 
l.-cook, -housekeeper, etc. 

a. Special (in many cases orig. uses of /orfy genitive, 
in sense 1 . 3) ; L.-altar, an altar in a Lady chapel ; so 
floily-mass, f-pnesi; l.-clock = La,dy-bird ; (Our) 
L. eve, even, the day before a Lady day ; l.-help, 
a woman engaged to perform domestic service and 
treated as a lady ; -killer joc., a man who L. credited 
with power of fascination over women ; L.-tide, the 
time of the year about Lady day. b. In names of 
plants: l.-bracken, the brake, Pteris aquilhiet\ 
•fern, an elegant fern, Athyrium Filix-femhia, etc. 

3. With the genitive lady's (occas. ladies") : ladies* 
gallery, a gallery in the House of Commons reserved 
for ladies ; lady’s maid, a wo man servant who attends 
to the toilet of a 1 . ; lady’s or ladies'man,a man who 
is devoted to female society ; ladies* school, a school 
for the education of ‘young ladies*.^ b. In names 
of plants, etc. {^Lady's being here orig. a shortening 
of Our Lady's) ; Lady’s bedstraw i.see Bedstraw) ; 
lady’s bower, clematis ; lady’s comb, the Shep- 
herd’s Needle, Scandix Pecten ; lady’s delight, the 
violet: (Our) Lady’s hair, {a) the grass Briza 
media (b) Adiantum Capillus-veneris, also called 
Venus’ hair; lady’s thigh, repr. F. cuisse-madame, 
a variety of pear; lady’s thimble, (a) the Harebell ; 
{b) the Foxglove; lady’s thumb Polygonwji 
Persicaria, 

Lady (l^*di), v. 1600. [f. Lady jA] fi- 
trans. To make a lady of; to address as ‘ lady ' 
-1614. 3. intr. To /. it : to play the lady or 

mistress {rare). 

Lady-bird (^lli’diibaid). 1592. [In sense i, 
f. Lady I. 3 (genitive, as in Lady day).] i. 
Name for the coleopterous insects of the genus 
Coccinella 1704. a. A sweetheart, darling. 

2. What Lamb : what Ladv-bird Rom. <§• Jul. 1. iii. 3, 

Lady chapel. Orig. Our lady (or Lady's) 
chapel. 1439. A chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin, attached to large churches, often placed 
eastward of the high altar. 

Lady-cow (l^*diikau). 1606. [f. Lady 
sh. I. 3 (genitive).] = Lady-bird. 

Lady day (ltfi*di|d^). Orig. Our Lady 
day. ME. [f. Lady jA I. 3 (genitive).] Now 
only March 25th, the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion; formerly also Dec. 8th, the Conception 
of the Virgin, Sep. 8th, the Nativity, and Aug. 
15th, the Assumption. 

Lady-fish 1712. A name 

applied to many different species of fish, as 
A Ibula vulpes, Harpe rufa, Scomberesox saurus, 
Sillago domina. 

Ladyfy, ladify (l^idifsi), v. 1602. [f. 

Lady sb. + -fy.] trans. To make a lady of ; 
to call * Lady ’. 

Ladyhood (iJi-dihud). 1820. [f. Lady sh. 

-h -HOOD.] I. The condition of being a lady ; 
the qualities pertaining to a lady. 3. Ladies 
collectively 1821. 

Ladykin (IJi-dikin). 1853. U- Lady sb. + 
-KIN.] A little lady ; occas. used as a term of 
endearment. 

Ladylike (l^*dibik), a. 1586. [-like.] 
I. Having the distinctive appearance or manner 
of a lady. Also sarcastically of men : Effemi- 
nate. 1601. 3. Befitting a lady ; sometimes de- 
preciatory, effeminately delicate or graceful. 

X. He is a very ladydike poet Hazhtt. 2 , You 
have not a very lady-like way of expressing yourself 
1877. Hence La'dylikeness. 
la’dy-love. Also pseud lady e-love, 

1733. [f. Lady jA] i. A sweetheart. a. 
Love for ladies. Byron. 

Lady's cushion. Also tOur Lady's 
cushion, 1578. ta. The plant Thrift, Armeria 
maritima, b. The Mossy Saxifrage, Saxifraga 
kypnoides. 

Lady's finger, lady-finger. JPL occas. 
ladies’ fingers. 1670. i. sing, and pi. The 

o (Get. K^ln). 0 (Fr. ^ou). ii (Ger. M^iller). 


plant Antkyllis vuhieraria, the Kidney Vetch. 

2. a. A kind of cake (cf. finger-biscuit). 1820. 

b. A usiral. A kind of grape. Also, a banana. 
1892. 3. U.S. {a) A variety of the potato ; {b) 

O ne of the branchiae of the lobster ; {c) A vanety 
of apple. 

Lady's glove. 1538. [Orig. Lady sb. I. 
3J The fo-xglove, Digitalis purpurea. 

Ladyship (lii-dijip). ME. [See Lady and 
-SHIP.] I. The condition of being a lady. 2. 
The personality of a lady ME. T3. Kindness 
befitting a mistress. Gower. 4. A district 
governed by a lady. Steele. 

2. Her, your 1 ., a respectful substitute for she, you, 
referring to a lady; now only to one of the rank of 
‘ Lady ’. Also used sarcastically. 

Lady's laces. 1597. The striped garden 
variety of Phalaris arundinacea. 

Lady's ma n tle. 1548. [Lady sb. I. 3.] 
The rosaceous herb A Ichemilla vulgaris. Also , 
with qualification, of other species. 
Lady-smock. Also lady's* ladies' smock. 
1588. The Cuckoo-flower, Cardaininepraiensis. 
(Locally also, Coiivolvulus septum.) 

I.adie-smockes all siluer white Shaks. 

Lady's slipper. Also ladies', lady slip- 
per. 1597, The orchidaceous plant Cypnpe- 
dium Calceolus. Also applied to the cultivated 
Calceolaria, and the Bird‘s-foot Trefoil. 

Lady's tra.ces, tresses. 1548. Name for 
orchids of the genus Spiranthes ; also, locally, 
for grasses of the genus Briza. 

Lsen (lem). [OE. see Loan j5.^] 

OB. Law. An estate held as a benefice. 
Comb, ; l.-laud, land held as ‘ Isen ' ; -right, 
beneficiary right. 

Laeotropic (lz,t?tr^>*pik), a. Also erro 7 i. 
leio-, 1883. [f. Gr. Xatos left -h rpoxiKOs turn- 
ing.] Turned or turning to the left : said of 
the whorls of a shell ; opp. to dexiotropic. 

Last (Uit). [OE. Imt (found once) :-OTeut. 
^Iseto-z] cf. OE. Is^tan Let z^.^] OE. term 
for a person of status intermediate between that 
of a freeman and a slave. Hist. 

Laevigate, obs. erron. £ Levigate. 

Laevo-, levo- (Izw^), comb. f. L. issvus, in 
sense ‘ (turning or turned) to the left ’, chiefly 
having reference to the property of causing the 
plane of a ray of polarized light to turn to the 
left: as in a. lgevo-gy*rate, -gyrous adjs., 
characterized by turning the plane of polariza- 
tion to the left ; -rota’tion, rotation to the left ; 
b, laevo-co'mpound, a chemical compound 
which causes Isevo-rotation ; -glu'cose = 
LiEVULOSE ; etc. 

Lasvulin, levulin (Irvizain). 1888. [f. 

LiEVUL-OSE + -IN.] Chem, A substance re- 
sembling dextrin, obtained from the roots of 
certain composite plants. Hence Laevulimic, 
only in /. acid, CsHsOs* 

Lsevulose, levulose (IrvizJlAus). 1871. [f. 
L. Ixvus left - 1 - -ULE + -OSE.] Chem. The 
form of Glucose which is Isevo-rotatory to 
polarized light; fruit-sugar. Hence Lsevulo- 
sane [ -h -ane], a substance into which 1. is 
converted by heating to 338°. 

Lafayette (lafoye-t). U.S. 1859. [f. 

General Lafayette.'] i. A scisenoid fish of the 
Northern U.S, {Liostomus xanthurus). 3 . A 
stromateoid fish (Stromateus triacanthus) 1884. 

Laffc(e, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Leave. 

Lag (Iseg), sbJ^ and a. 1514. [Belongs to 
Lag v.^ Perh. an arbitrary distortion of last 
(cf. fog, seg, lag, used in children’s games for 
‘ first, second, last ’). Or ? an alteration of 
lack, after FLAG v}. Fag sb.^] 

A. sb, I. The last or hindmost person (in a 
race, etc.). Now rare exc. in schoolboy use. 

Dregs, lees -1703. 3* [£ the vb.j The 

condition of lagging 1837, b. Physics, Re- 
tardation in a current or movement of any 
kind ; the amount of this 1855. 

1. In threats the foremost, but the 1. in fight Drvden. 

3. b. L. of the tide : the interval by which the tide- 
wave falls behind the mean time in the first and third 
quarters of the moon. The 1 . of the steam-valve of a 
steam-engine 1855. 

B, adj. tLast, hindmost {obs.) ; belated, 
lagging, tardy (now rare) 1552. 

Some tardie Cripple.. That came too lagge to see 

ii (Fr. dwne). v (cz/rl). e (e») (th^re). 


him buried Shaks. Cotnb.' l.-eild, the fag end 
(now rare ) ; f-tooth, a wisdom tooth- 

Lag (Iseg), 1672. [app. a. ON. Iggg-, 
cf. Sw. lagg ‘ rim of a barrel also ‘ stave ',] 
I. A stave of a barrel. Now dial. 3. One of 
the staves or laths forming the covering of a 
band-drum or a steam boiler or cylinder, or the 
upper casing of a carding machine 1847. 

Comb. l.-screw, (a) a flat-headed screw used to 
secure lags to cylinders or drums ; (b) U.S. = coach- 
screvj. 

Lag (Iseg), Cant. 1811. [f. Lag z/. 3 ] 
I. A convict under sentence of transportation 
or penal servitude. 3. A term of transportauon 
or penal servitude 1821. 

Lag, sb.^ dial. 1875. A long, narrow, 
marshy meadow. W. S. Blunt. 
fLag, v} 1440. [?] I. trans. To daggle, 

render wet or muddy. ME. only. 2. intr. To 
become wet or muddy. Bunyan. 

Lag (Iseg), z;.2 1530, [SeeLAG^’A^and^.] 

1. intr. To progress too slowly ; to fail to keep 
pace with others; to hang back, fall behind, 
remain in the rear. Also fig. 2. trans. To 
cause to lag. Obs. exc. dial. 1570. 

I. I shall not 1. behinde, nor erre The way, thou 
leading: Milt. P. L, x. 266. Hence La*gger sb.'- 
1523; Lag-last 1855. 

Lag, z /,3 1573. [?] fi. trans. To steal. 

2. a. To transport or send to penal servitude 
1812. b. To catch, apprehend 1823. 

Hence La'ggers^.^ a convict undergoing or having 
undergone penal servitude. 

Lag (Iseg), z/.'* 1887. [Back-f. Lagging 
vbl. j^.] trans. To cover (a boiler, etc.) with 
wooden lags, strips of felt, etc. 

Lagan (Ise'gan). Also fligan. 1491. [a, 
OF. la^an, laguen, lagand] perh. Scand., 
from root of Lie, Lay vbs,] Law. Goods or 
wreckage lying on the bed of the sea. 
tllLagaTto. 1577. [Bp. ; see Alligator.] 
An alligator -1600. 

Lagenian (lad^f'nian), a. 1890. [f. L. 
lagena a flagon + -lAN.] Zool. Like or per- 
taining to the genus Lagena of Foraminifera, 
having a straight chambered shell. 
Lageniform (ladgrnifi^im), a. 1826. [f. as 
prec. -i- -(r)FORM.] Zool. and Bot. Shaped 
like a bottle or flask. 

Lager beer (la*g9iibia*i). Also simply 
lager. 1853. [ad, Ger. lager-bier beer brewed 
for keeping, f. lager 3. store 4 - bier beer.] A 
light beer, originally German. 

Laggard (l£e*g^d). 1702. [f. Lag 4- 
-ARD.] A. adj. Lagging, hanging back, slow. 

L. hounds Scott. A 1. obedience Manning, Hence 
La*ggard-ly adv., -ness. 

B, sb. One who lags behind; a lingerer, 
loiterer 1808. 

A 1. in love, and a dastard in war Scott. 

Lagging (Ise’gig), vbl. sb. 1837. [f. Lag 
sb.^ and Lag v.^ + -ing K] i. pi. and coll, 
sing. The strips of wood or felt with which a 
boiler, an arch , a wall, etc. are covered. Also 
the action of covering with these. 

Lagging (Ise-gig), ///. a. 1593, [f. Lag 

v,^+ -ing“.] That lags; lingering, tardy. 

Foure 1. Winters and foure wanton springs End in 
a word Shaks. Hence La’ggingly adv. 
tLa‘gly, adv. [f. Lag a. 4- -ly 2 .J Lastly. 
FLorio. 

Lagomorph (la^gAnpif). 1882. [f. Gr. 
\ayus hare 4- pop^'Q form.] Zool, One of the 
Lagomorpha, a group of rodents of which the 
hares form one family. Hence Lagomo*rphic a. 
LagCMDnl (lag«*n). 1612. [ad. It, Sp. 

laguna, or F. lagune ; — L. lacuna pool.] i. 
An area of salt or brackish water separated 
from the sea by low sand-banks, esp. one of 
those near Venice, a. The lake-like stretch of 
water enclosed m an atoll 1769. 

Comb. l.-island, an atoll. 

Lagoon^ (lag/z*n). 1868. [Anglicized 
f. It. lagone, augra. of lago : — L. lacus Lake 
j^. 2 ] In Tuscany, the basin of a hot spring 
from which borax is obtained. 

11 Lagophthalmiis (Im g^f))^*lm^s). 1657. 

[mod.L., ad. Gr. \ay6i(peaK}ios adj. ‘hare- 
eyed ’ (i. e. unable to close the eyes, as hares 
were supposed to be), f. Xaym hare 4 * 

Ijl 6 s eye.] Path. A morbid condition in which 

(Ji) (xein). i (Fr. faire). 5 (fir, f«n, ^arth). 
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the eye remains wide open. Also called ' 
il Lagoplatha'lnaia, and tI*agopktJia-liny. 
Hence I^gophtlia'lniic a. 

Lagtme, van of Lagoon ^ 

Laic (le’ik). 1491- [ad. late L. iaiais, Gr. 
XaiKvs, f. A,ai 5 s the people.] A. adj, = Lav , 
The prosecution {of Socrates] was truly laick 1736. 

B. jA One of the laity ; a layman 1596. 

No person, whether I. or priest Bcshkclu 
S o Ladlcal a. Laica’lity, the state or condition 
of a layman. Ladcally adv. in a kical manner. 

Laicize (I^isaiz), t/. A2so-ise. 1870. [f. 
Laic a, + -ize.] fraus. To make lay ; to 
secularize ; esp. to throw open (a head-master- * 
ship or other office) to laymen 1870. Hence 
Ladcixa'tion, Ladcirer. 

Laid (lad), ///. a. 1547. [pa. pple. of | 
Lav V.] In senses of Lay t*. ^ 

Laid paper, paper having a ribbed appearance, j 
from oaraliel wires m the mould. 

I^idJy (k"*dli), a. Sc, and arck ME. 
[North, var. of Loathly.] Hideous, repulsive. 

Her L wooer, whose income was better than his 
looks^iS/S. 

Laigti (lex), adv.^ and sb. Sc, ME. 
[See Low a.'] 1, adj. «= Low a. 3. adv. In 
a low position j to a low point ; in a low' tone 
I '183. 3. sb. A hollow ; a low-lying ground. 
Lain, pa. pple. of Lie vX 
Lainer (l^-noi), Ohs, in literary use. ME. 
[a. F. lamhrc \ cf. Lanyard.] A lace, strap, 
thon^f, lash. 

Lair (leaj), sb, [OE. leger str. neut. : — 
OTeut. *kgro-, i, root leg-; see Lie z'.^] ti. 
The action or fact of lying -1631. a. The 
resting place of a corpse ; a grave, tomb. Now 
only 6V., a plot in a graveyard. OE. 3. That 
whereon one lies down to sleep 5 a bed, couch 
OE. 4. A place for animals to lie down in ; 
esp, for beasts of chase or of prey ME. 5. 
Agric, Nature or kind of soil 1519 
4. Low of distant cattle, .dropping down to 1. Clare. 
Lair (le»i), v, ME [f. prec.] fi. irans. 
To prostrate. ME. only. 3. a. intr. To lie {on 
2 l. bed), b. Of cattle : To go to their lair. c. 
trans. To place in a lair. d. To serve as a 
lair for. 1607. 

Lairage (lg»*red3). 1866. [f. Lair sb. or 
V. -h -AGE.] The placing of cattle in a lair or 
lairs,* space so occupied, or an establishment of 
such lairs. 

Laird (leajd). Sc. 1450. [Sc. form of Lord 
(repr. north, ME. /averd),] A landed pro- 
prietor ; orig. only one who held immediately 
from the king. Hence LaiTdship, the con- 
dition, dignity, or estate of a 1. ; also, lairds as 
a whole 1649. 

Laiser, obs. f. Leisure. 

IjLaissez-aller (ki*se seXc; Fr, Iga? ak). 
Also laisser-aller. 1818. [Fr. ; as next + aller 
to go, i. e. let (persons or things) go.] Absence 
of restraint ; unconstrained freedom. 
Ijliaissez-faire (l^*se fe^a; Fr. fgr). 
Also laisser-faire, 1825. I laissez let + 
fairt to do, i.e. let (people) do (as they think 
best).] A phr. expressive of the principle of 
non-interference by government with the 
action of individuals, esp, in trade and in 
industrial affairs. Also aitHh.^ 

The ‘ orthodox ’ political economy 1887. 

Hence Laissez-faireism, 

Laity (Uinti). i54i* P* Lay a. + 
-(i)ty.] I. The condition or state of a layman 
1616. 3. The body of the people not in orders 
as opp. to the clergy; laymen collectively 
1541* 3 * Unprofessional people, as opp. to 

lawyers, doctors, artists, etc. 1832. 

a. The clergy were now retrograding, while the 1. 
were advancing Hallam. 3. Artists are wont to 
think the criticisms of the 1. rather weak and super- 
flttous Hfxps 

fLalce, shX ME. [a. ON. Uik~r play 
OTeut. a vbl, sb. from *laiban to play, 

Lake t>.] I . Play , sport , fun. J n pL games , 
tricks^ -1570- 3. A fight, contest “-1515. 
heJSQ (Ifik), sh,^ [Early ME lac, a. OF. 
laCf ad. L. lacus,] i, A large body of water 
surrounded by land ; in recent use often applied 
to an omam^ixtal piece of water in a park, etc. 
Also transf. and A pond, a pool 

-1609. t3. After L. lapus ^ a wine-vat -1657. 
I. Never more Shall the L glass her. flying over it 


M Arnold. Tkc Great L. (a phrase borrowed from ' 
the N. Amer. Indians; : the Atlantic Ocean. The ^ 
Great Lakes-, tne five lakes Superior, Huron, Mkbi- 
gaa Erie, and Ontario, which form the boundary 
between Canada and the U.S. a. Xe noon so grey , 
goo. gooth in the 1 Chacces- 
atirih. and Comh. i. General : as l.-Jlshery, 

-shore^ etc. j i. -trout, etc. , l.-refiected adj. ; 1 . -diver, | 

2. Special : L-basin, a depres'^ion wnich contains, 
or has contained, a I. ; -country = Lake^las'D ; ; 
-crater, a crater which contains or has contained, a > 
I ; -fly, a fiy that frequents lak^; ILS., an ephe- ' 
merid {Epkeviera szjuvlans) which swarms in the 
Great Lak« in July; -lawyer ^.S., joc. name for 
the bow-fin and the burbot in allusion to their voracity; 
-weed, vater-pepper {Polygonum kydrepiper). . 

b. Lake poets, school, terms applied to Coleridge, | 
Southey, and Wordsworth, who lii-ed among tne 
English Lakes ; L. poetry, their poetry. 

c, lake-dweller, one who n prehistoric times lived 
in a L-d welling or 1 -habitation, i.e. one built upon 
piles driven into the bed of a I. ; L-hamlet, -settle- 
ment, -village, a collection of such dwellings; 
•man = lake-diucUer. 

tLake, shS> ME. [prob. a. Du. lakm, 
corresp. to OE. lachtn * clamidem ’.] Fine 
linen -1603, 

Lake (liik), sh.^ i6i6. [Orig. a var. of 
Lac ^.] I, A pigment of a reddish hue, orig. 
obtained from lac (Lac^), and now from 
cochineal treated as in 2. b. transf. as^ the 
name of a colour 1660. 2. A pigment obtained 

by the combination of some colouring matter 
with metallic oxide or earth. Often qu^fied, 
2:^ crimson, madder, yellow, I, Indian 1., 
a crimson pigment prepared from stick-lac 
treated with alum and alkali. 1684. 

Lake (lA), v. Now chiefly dial. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. Idcan = ON. leika.'] fi. intr. 
To exert oneself, leap, spring ; hence, to fight 
-ME. 3. To play, sport ; occas. in amorous 
sense ; dial, to take a holiday ; to be out of 
work ME. 

La-ke-land, la‘keland. 1829. [f. Lake 
sb,"^ -h Land.] The land of lakes ; spec, the 
region of the English lakes, in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and Lancashire. 

Lakelet (l^i*kilet). 1796- [f. Lake sb,^ + 
-LET. j A small lake. Also transf. 

Laker Qe^’koi), 1798. [f. Lake sb.^ + 
-ER i.] f I. A visitor to the English lakes. [A 
pun, with reference to Lake v.J ». One of 
the Lake poets 1819. 

3. The Lakers all.. first despised, and then patro- 
nised ‘Walter Scott’ E, FitzGerald. 

Lakh; see Lac 2. 

jLakin. 1496. [Contr, f. Lady + -kin.] 
Only in By (our) a trivial form of By Our 
Lady -1625. 

Lakke, obs. f. Lack. 

Laky aX 1611. [f. Lake 5/5.2 + 

-y^.] Of or pertaining to a lake ; lake-like. 
L^y (l^*ki), <1.2 1849. [f. Lake sb. < -t> 

-Y 1.] Of the colour of lake ; spec, of the blood, 
when the red corpuscles are acted upon by 
some solvent. 

La-la (la-la*), a, 1785. [adj. use of la la 
interj. ,* see La int. b.] So-so, poor. 
Lallation (lael^-Jbn), 1647. [f. L. lallare 
to sing lalla or lullaby.] fa. Childish utter- 
ance. b. An imperfect pronunciation of r, in 
which it sounds like I ; lambdacism. 

Lam (Issm), sb, 1688. local, [Earlier Jame^ 
a. F. la7neX\ Weaving, pi. Pieces of wood in 
a loom connected with the treadles and healds. 
Lam (Isem), v. 1595. [Cf. ON. Ipnifa, lit. 

‘ to lame hut used chiefly with reference to 
thrashing.] i. trans. To heat soundly; to 
thrash; to whack. Now colloq, or vulgar, 
3. intr. Chiefly school-boy slang, as to 1. {it) 
into one, to I, out 1875. Hence La-mming vbl, 
si, a beating. 

Lama (la*ma). Also erron. llama. 1654. 
[Tibetan blama, the b being silent.] A 
Buddhist priest of Mongolia or Tibet. 

Dalai idalae or delli)-l,, title of the chief L. of 
Tibet; Tesho- or Teshu-l,, that of the chief L of 
Mongolia. The former ranks highest, and is known 
to Europeans as the ‘Grand Lama*. He receives 
almost divine honours. 

Hence La*maic a of or pertaining to the lamas ; 
believed or taught by the lamas. La*m.aism 
(also la'misni), the doctrine and observances incul- 
cated by the lamas. La*maist, La*maite« one 


who professes I. iinaisra ; dXsty aitrib. La m ai*stic, 
Lamai'tic adjs,, cf or pertaining to the lamaists. 

Lama, eiron. f. Llama. 

Lamantm (lam®-ntin). 1706. [a. F.] The 
manatee. 

Lamarckian (lama-ikian). 1846. [f. 

Lamarck, French botanist and zoologist (1744- 
1829) -h ^ pertaining to 

Lamarck or to his theory ascribing organic 
evolution to inheritable modifications produced 
in the individual by habit, appetency, and the 
environment. B. sh. One who holds these 
views. So I^amaTckianisiiT, Lama-rckism, 
Lamarck’s doctrine of the origin of species. 
I,araa*rcldte = Lamarckian sb. 

Lamasery (lama*sori). 1867. [a. F. 

larnaseide, app. formed irreg. by Hue from 
lama', see Lama.] A Tibetan or Mongolian 
monastery of lamas. 

Lamb (Isem), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. lamb, 
lambor, l^mb str. neut. OTeut, ^lamboz-, 
^lambiz-i\ i. The young of the sheep, 

a. A young member of a ‘ flock esp. of the 

church OE. b. One who as as meek, gentle, 
innocent, or weak as a lamb OE. c. A simple- 
ton 1668. 3. The Lamb, ’^Godls Lamb, the 

Lamb of God, a tide of Christ (After John i. 
29, Rev. v. 6, etc.) OE. b. {Her.) Holy Lamb 
— Agnus dei b. 1823. 4- name 

given to the ferocious soldiers of Col, Kirke’s 
regiment in 1684-6, in ironical allusion to the 
device of the Paschal Lamb on their flag 1744. 

b. The name given to bodies of ruffians hired 
to commit acts of violence at elections, 1844. 
5. The flesh of the lamb as food 1620. b. 
Short for Lambskin 1527. 

t. Ewes and thir bleating Lambs Milt. P .L. xi. 
643. As well be hanged for a sheep as a 1 . Mod. 
Provb. 3. Worthy the L. . . for He was slain for us 
Watts. 

Comb, : l.-ale, an annual feast at Iamb-shearing ; 
l.-florin Hist,, a florin stamped with the ‘Agnus 
Dei ’ ; lamb’s fry, the product of lamb’s castration, 
lamb’s lettuce - Corn-salad {V aUrianella ohto- 
rid) } lamb’s tails, the catkins of the hazel. 

Lamb (Item), z;, 1456. [f. Lamb sb.^ i. 
trans, {pass, only.) To bring forth ; to drop (a 
lamb). 3. intr. To bring forth a lamb ; to 
yean 1611. 3. Of a shepherd : To tend (ewes) 

at lambing-time. Also, to /. down. 1850. 
Lamb, obs. f, Lam ti. 

fLamback, v. 1589. [? f. Lam i). + Back 
55.] trans. To beat, thrash. Also fg* So 
Lamha-ste v, [slang and diall) 1637. 

Lambda (Ise-mdS.). ME. [Gr. Xafx&Za (or 
Xa/SSa).] I. The nth letter of the Greek 
alphabet. A, X. a. Anat, The point of junction 
of the sagittal and lambdoidal sutures 1888. 

L. moth, a moth marked with a I. on its wings. 

Lambdacism (l^*mdasiz’m), labdacism 
(Ise'bd-). 1658. [ad. L., a. Gr. Xa{iJL)^daici- 
ffliSs, f. Kd(ix)0Sa Lambda.] i. A too frequent 
repetition of the letter I in speaking or writing. 
3. A confusion of l and r in pronunciation ; 
lallation 1864, 

Lambdoid (Ise-mdoid), a. 1597. [a. F. 

lambdotde, ad. mod.L. lambdoides, ad. Gr. 
Xaix$hQubTis ; see Lambda and -OID.] = next. 
Lambdoidal (Isemdoi'dal), a. Also 1 am- 
doidal. 1653. p. prec. + -al.] Resembling 
the Gr. letter lambda (A) in form. 

L, suture {Anat.), the suture connecting the two 
parietal bones with the occipital. L. ridge, the edge 
of the occipital bone forming the lambdoid suture. 
Lambency (lse*mbensi). 1817. J 

see -ENCY.] The state or quality of being 
lambent. Also fig, : spec. Brilliance and delicate 
play of wit or fancy 1871. 

The soft 1 . of the streamlet Ruskin. 

Lambent (lae-mbent), a. 1647. 
lamientem, lamltre to lick,] i. Of a flame 
(fire, light) : Playing lightly upon a surface 
without burning it, like a tongue of fire ; shin- 
ing with a soft clear light and without fierce 
heat. b. Hence, of eyes, the sky, etc. : Softly 
radiant 1717. c. fig. Of wit, style, etc. : Play- 
ing lightly and brilliantly over its subjects 1871. 
3. In et3(m. sense : Licking, that licks 1706. 

I. Lw diffuse flashes of lightning without thunder 
1834. fig. L. dulness played around his faceDRYDEN. 
b. Eyes..l. with interior light 1867. c. The style so 
picturesque and 1 . Disraeli. La'mbently adv. 
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Lambes, obs. f. Lammas. 
fLa*mbitive. 1646. [ad. mod.L. lamhiti- 
vzim, f, lamden; see-ivE.j A. adj. Of medi- 
cines: Taken by licking lip with the tongue. 
B- sd. A medicine so taken. -1710. 

Lambkin (Iss-mkin). 1579. [f- Lamb $b. 4- 
-KiN.l A little lamb. Also iransf,^ chiefly as 
a term of endearment. 

Lamb-like, lamblike (Ise’mbik), a. 1599. 
[-LIKE.] Like a lamb, or that of a lamb. 
Lambling (Ise-mlig). rare, 1591. [-ling.] 
A young or little lamb. 

I^m&ys (Ise'mboiz). 1548. [In quot. 
(the source of the word) possibly a mistake for 
Jambeaux.] Antiq. An imitation in steel of 
the ‘ bases ’ or skirt, reaching from the waist to 
the knee ; occas. found in Tudor armour. 

The tasses, the 1 , the backpece Hall. 

Lambrequi n (Im’mbrekin). 1725. [a. F.] 
I. A scarf or piece of stuff worn over the 
helmet as a covering : in Her, represented 
with one end (which is cut or jagged) pendent 
or floating. 2. U,S, A short curtain or piece 
of drapery (with the lower edge scalloped or 
straight) placed over a door or window or sus- 
pended for ornament from a mantel-shelf. 
1883. 3. Ceramics, Ornamentation consisting 
of solid colour with a lower edge of jagged 
or scalloped outline 1873. 

Lambskin (Ise’miskin), sh. Also lamb's 
skin. ME. i. a. The skin of a lamb with the 
wool on. b. The same dressed and used for 
clothing, for mats, etc. In collect, sing, fur 
so prepared. 3. Leather made from the skin 
of lambs 1745. 3* Woollen cloth made to 

resemble lambskin (Ogilvie). f 4. punningly. 
A heavy blow. (Cf. Lam v.) -1622. 5. 

Mining. Anthracite slack 1873, 

I. He is wolf in lamskine hyd ME. Hence 
fLambskin v. trans, to beat, to thrash. 

Lamb's toiig:ue. 1578. i. A name for 
species of plantain (tr. med.L. arnoglossa, Gr. 
dpv 6 y\co<Tffov)f and other plants. 3. A sort of 
plane with a deep narrow bit for making 
quirks ; also, the moulding made by this 1858. 
Lamb's-wool (lae*mziwnl). 1429. i. The 
wool of lambs, used for hosiery, etc.; clothing- 
material made of this. Also atirih, a. A 
drink of hot ale mixed with the pulp of roasted 
apples, sugared and spiced 1592. 

Lamda, -doidal : see Lambda, -doidal. 
Lame (l^m), sb. techn. 1586. [a. F. lame 
: — L. lam{m)ina, lamna thin piece or plate.] 
A thin plate, esp. of metal ; a lamina ,* spec. 
applied to the small overlapping steel plates 
used in old armour. 

Lame (l^im), a. [OE. lama^ Ipma OTeut. 
*lamo^.] 1, Crippled ; weak, infirm ; paralysed ; 
unable to move. Obs. exc. arch, b. Crippled 
through injury to, or defect in, a limb, esp. in 
the foot or leg ; limping, unable to walk OE. 
Also transf of inanimate objects. c. Said of 
the limb ; also of footsteps, etc. ME. 

Maimed, halting ; imperfect or defective. Said 
esp. of an argument, excuse, account, etc. ME. 
b. Of metrical feet, or verses composed of 
them : Halting, metrically defective 1600. 

I. b. Another 1. of a hande Savile. I was an eye 
unto the blynde, and a fote to the L Coverdale yob 
xxix. 15. a. Oh most 1. and impotent conclusion 
Shaks. a very 1. story Freeman, b. The Prose is 
Fustian, and the Numbers 1. Drvden. 

Phr. L. duck : see Duck sbl 6 . Hence La*me»ly 
adv.^ -ness. 

Lame (l^m), v, ME. [f. Lame a,'] trans. 
To make lame ; to cripple, 

Lamel (lse*mel). Now rare. 1676. [ad. L 
lam.ella,'] — next. 

II Lamella (lS.me’la). PI. lamellae (lameflf)- 
1678. [L.i dim. of latnina,'] A thin platCi 
scale, layer, or film, esp. of bone or tissue 
e. g, one of the thin plates or scales which com- 
pose some shells, one of the erect scales 
appended to the corollas of some flowers, etc. 
Hence Lamedlar a. (chiefly scientific) consist- 
ing of, characterized by, or arranged in lamel- 
lae. Lamellarly adv. in thin plates or scales. 
Lamellate (las'mel^), a. 1826. [ad. mod.L. 
lamellatus ; see Lamella and -ate ®.] Fur- 
nished with or arranged in lamellae ; lamellar 
Hence Lame*llately adv, La'mellated a. 1713. 

b (Ger. Kdln), 0 (Fr. 'peu), ii (Ger. M/i^ller), 


Lamellibranch (lame*libraegk), sb. {a.) 
^^55* [s-d. mod.L. lamellibranchia pi,, f. 

Lamella + Gr. 0 pdyxia gills. J Zool, A 
lamellibranchiate moUusc, b. atirib. or adj. = 
next 1867. 

Lamembrancliiate (lamelibrse'gkiiA), a. 

{sb.) 1842. |_ad. mod.L. lamellibranchiatus\ 

see prec. and -ate -*.] Zool, Belonging to the 
group Lamellibranchiata of molluscs (so called 
as having lamellate gills), including oysters, 
mussels, etc. 1855, b. sb. A lamellibranch. 
Lamellicom (lame-likpm). 1835. [ad. 
mod.L. lamelhcomis, f. L. lamella thin plate 
+ cornu hom, ] Entom. A. adj. Belonging to 

the Lamellicornes or the group Lamelhcornia 
of beetles, having antennse characterized by a 
lamelliform club. B. sb. A lamellicom beetle, 
as the dung-beetle, cockchafer, etc. So Lamelli- 
co*rnate, -co’mous adjs. = A. 

Lamelliferous (laemeli-feros), a. 1832. [f. 
Lamella + -(i)eeeous.] Bearing or having 
lamellae ; lamellate. 

Lamelliform (lameriif^im), a. 1819. [f. 
Lamella + -(i)form.] Having the form of a 
lamella or thin plate. 

LamelHrostral (Iamelirp*stral). 1835. [f. 
mod.L. lamellirostris, f. LamelLA + L. 
rostrum beak + -AL.] Omith. A. adj. Belonging 
to the family Lamellirostres of birds, so called 
as having lamellose bills. B. sb, A lamellirostral 
bird. 

Lamellose (lame-l^as), a. 1752. [f. La- 

mella + -osE.] == Lamellate. 

Lament (lamemt), sb. 1591. [ad. L. 
lamentum,] i. An act of lamenting ; a 
passionate expression of grief. Also peet. 
lamentation. 3. A conventional form of 
mourning ; an elegy ; a dirge ; also, the air to 
which a lamentation is sung or played 1698. 

1. A voice of weeping heard, and loud 1 . Milton. 

Lament (lamemt), v, 1530. [ad. L. latnen- 
tariy f. /amentum,] i, trans. To express or 
feel sorrow for or concerning; to mourn for; 
to bewail 1535. 3. mtr. To express or feel 

profound ^lef ; to mourn passionately 1530. 
t3. causative. To distress -1704. 

X. Samuel died, and all the Isiaelites.. lamented 
him I Sam, xxv. i. This stone laments the death of 
' Andrea Pisano 1756. 3, He loves not most that doth 
1. the most xsgs> Hence Lame*nter. Lame'nt- 
ingly adv. 

Lamentable (Ise’mentab’l), a. ME. [a. F., 
or ad. L. lamentabilis ; see prec. and -ABLE,] 
I. Full of or expressing sorrow; mournful, 
doleful. Now rare or arch, 3. That is to be 
lamented ; pitiable, deplorable ME. b. In 
joc‘. or trivial use: 'Pitiful, despicable’ (J.); 
wretchedly bad 1699. 

2. A 1 . change from that simplicity of manners 
Steele. b. The result was something 1 . 1876. 
Hence La*mentably adv. 

Lamentation (Isement^’Jbn). ME. [a. F., 
or ad. L. lamentationem.] The action of 
lamenting ; the passionate expression of grief ; 
mourning ; in weakened sense, regret. b. A 
lament ME. 

They all made gret lamentasyon for his departyng 
Ld. Berners. b. Take thou vp a 1. for the princes 
of Israel Ezek. xix. i. The Lamentations oj yere- 
miahj or, shortly, Lamentations', a hook of the O.T,, 
ascribed to Jeremiah, and having for its subject the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. 

Lamented (lamented), pfl. a. 1611. [f. 
Lament v. + -ed^.] Mourned for; be- 
wailed; regretted. 

Your late 1 . father 1864, 

Lameter, lamiter (1^-mitoi). Sc, and n, 
dial. 1804. [obscurely f. Lame a.] A lame 
person ; a cripple. 

II Lametta (lame*ta). 1858. [It., dim. of 
lama == Lame sb,] Brass, silver, or gold foil 
or wire. 

11 Lamia (l«i*mia). PI. -ise, -ias. ME. [L. 
lamia, a. Gr. Aafxia a fabulous monster, also, 
a fish of prey. Cf, F. lamie,] 1. A fabulous 
monster with the body of a woman, who was 
said to prey upon human beings and suck 
children’s blood. Also, a witch, she-demon. 
t3. Ichfh. A genus of sharks -1776, 3, Entom, 
A genus of longicom beetles. 

Lamin (Ite-min). Also lamen. 1489. 
[Anglicized f. next.] A lamina; a plate of 

. U (Fr. dwne). v (c«rl). e (e») (there), e 


metal used as an astrological instrument or as 
a charm. 

II Lamina (las-mina). El. laminae (Ise’minf). 
1656. [L. lam{m)ina. Cf. Lame sb.] A thin 
plate, scale, layer, or flake (of metal, etc.), b. 
Anat., etc. A thin layer of bone, membrane, 
etc. 1706. c. Oeol. The thinnest separable 
layer in stratifiied rock deposits 1794. d. Eot, 
(a) A thin plate of tissue. (^) The expanded 
I portion of a leaf, (c) The (usually expanded) 
upper part of a petal, (d) The expanded part 
of the thaUus or frond in algae, etc. 1760. 

Hence I,a*minal, La-mmar, La’minary, 
La-minose, La'minous adjs. consisung of, 
arranged in, or formed into laminae. 

I Laminable (lse*minabT), a. 1796. [See 
Laminate v. and -able.] Capable of being 
formed into thin plates or layers. Hence 

: Lammabi'lity, 1. quality. 

Laminarian (lseminea*rian), a. 1851. [f. 
mod.L. Laminaria, name of a genus of sea- 
weeds known as sea-tangle, f. L. lamina^ L, 
zone', the zone of the sea, extending from low- 
water mark to a depth of ninety feet, in which 
seaweeds of the genus Laminaria are found. 
Laminarite (Ise'minarait). 1839, [f. as 

prec, + -ITE.] ^ GeoL A fossil seaweed sup- 
posed to be allied to the genus Laminaria. 
Laminate (Ise'min/t), a. 1668. [ad. mod.L. 
laminatus ; see next and -ate Having the 
form of or consisting of a lamina or thin plate ; 
furnished with a lamina or laminae. 

Laminate (lae*mintfit), v, 1664. [f. L. 
*laminat-, "^laminare, f. Lamina; see -ATE 3 .] 
I. trans. To beat or roll (metal) into thin 
plates. 3. To separate or split into layers or 
leaves. Also zntr, for refi. 1668. 3. To over- 
lay with plates (of metal) 1697. 4, To make 

by placing layer upon layer of material 1858. 
Laminated (Ise’min^ited), ppl. a. 1668. 
[f. Laminate v, + -ed K] Consisting of, 
arranged in, or furnished with laminae ; made 
of a succession of layers of material. 
Lamination (Isemin^-Jhn). 1676. [f. as 
prec.; see -ation.] The action of laminating 
or condition of being laminated ; also concr. in 
pi, lamina. 

Lamini- (la'mini), comb, f. Lamina, as 
in Lamini‘ferous a,, having a structure con- 
sisting of lamina or layers ; Lamlniplamtar 
a. Orniih, having laminate tarsi, as the Lamini- 
plantares of Sundevall’s classification. 

II Laminitis (laminai’tis). 1843. [f. Lamina 
+ -iTis.] Inflammation of the sensitive la- 
mina of a horse’s hoof. 

La-mish, a. 159a. [f. Lame a. + -ish 1.] 
Somewhat lame. 

Lamm, obs, f, Lam v, 

Lammas (la-mas). [OE. hldfmaesse, f. hl&J 
Loaf + mxsse Mass sb .'^ ; subseq. felt as if f. 
Lamb + Mass,] i. The ist of August, in the 
early English church a harvest festival, at 
which loaves of bread were consecrated, made 
from the first ripe corn. (In Scotland, a usual 
quarter-day.) Also, the season of this festival. 
3. Latter L, (iday), (joc.) a day that will never 
come ; at latter L., never, 1567. 

I. Six years old last 1. Addison. 
attrib. and Comb , : chiefly with the sense of ‘ ripen- 
ing at Lammas *, as L. -apple, etc. ; L.-day, August i ; 
L.-laxid, land that was private property till L. day 
(Aug. i), but thereafter subject to common rights of 
pasturage till the spring; L.-wheat ss vjinier-'wheat, 

Lammergeyer (lae-moigoioi). 1817. [a* 
G. lammefgeier, f. lammer, pi. of lamm lamb 4* 
geier vulture, Geir.] The Bearded Vulture, 
Gypaetus barbatus \ it is the largest European 
bird of prey, and inhabits lofty mountains in 
Southern Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa. 
Lamp (laerap), ME. [ad. F. lampe, ad. 
L. lampas, Gr. Xafjtirds, f. Aa/tiretv to shine.] 

I. A vessel containing oil, which is burnt at a 
wick, for the purpose of illumination. Now 
also a vessel of glass or the like, enclosing a 
candle, oil, a gas-jet, or an incandescent wire. 
Often defined, as arc, Argand, Davy, electric, 
gas, etc. I, b. Used for torch', (occas. with 
allusion to the Grecian torch-race : see Lam- 
PADEDROMY) ME. c. = safety-lamp 1839. 3. 
transf. a. sing. The sun, moon, a star or 
meteor ; also, a flash (of lightning), pi. The 

' (ef) (rein). i(Fx.iaixe). 9 (ftr, fern, earth). 
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stars or heavenly bodies in general. ME. b. 
pL The eyes (formerly poti . ; now sUng] 1590. 

A source or centre of light, spintual or 
intellectual. Also, Lafleauty^jjy^ hfe^jQic., 1500. 

X. Darke Night strangles the trauailing Lampe 
Sh^ks. Phr. To smell cfiox \ta^ie) the 4 (said cf a 
literary composition) ; to be irtanifestly^the^product of 
nocturnal or iatxjrious study. b. Still the race of 
Hero-spirits pass the 1. from hand to hand Kingsley. 
X, a. When they see Sun, we see tne Lamps of night 
Sir T. HERBE'tT, 3 . Ages e’apsed ere Homer’s 1. 
appeared Cowper, 1 ne Seven Lamps of Architecture 
(cf, Exod. XXV. 37 , etc.) Ruskin {tiile), 
aiirib. and Covtb. x. General : as L^cliimney, 
•shade j <vjck, etc. j L-hearer^ -exano , etc.; 
ing^ adj. and sb. ; l.-lighted, -Hi, ••zxarmed adjs., etc, 
a. Special ; ^ l.-fly, ? a glow-worm ; -famace, a 
furnace in which a 1 . was used as the^means of heating ; 
-jack US.^ a hood over a lamp chimney on the roof 
of a car t -man, (a) a maker of or dealer^ in lamps ; 
0) one who tends lamps ; -shell, a brachiopod, esp. 
one of the genus Terebraiula or family 'Terebratulidae* 
tLamp, y^.2 [? for *lampne^ ad. L. lamina 
(cf. Lame ?A plate. Chaucer. 

Lamp (Izemp), 57. 1600. [f. Lamp 
I. inir. To shine. Also Jig. i6c^. si. irans. 
To supply with lamps 1600. 3. iransf. To 

light as with a lamp 1808. 

z. To play with Luna or newe lampe the starres 
3600. 

Lampad (Ite'mpxd). pael. rare^ 1796. 
[ad. Gr. Xa/ztraS-, Xajnras LAMP sb.^'j In pi., 
the seven Mamps of fire’ burning before the 
throne of God (Rev. iv. 5). 

Lampadedromy (lss-*mpade*dromi). 1848. 
[ad. Gr, XajurraSjjSpo/tia, f- Xa/firaS-, Xafivds 
torch + -dpofua running. Many Diets, have 
the incorrect form lampadrome.'] Gr. Aniiq. 
A torch-race ; a race (on foot or horseback) in 
which a lighted torch was passed from hand to 
hand. So II La:nipadeplio*ria, -doph'oria. 
Lampadist (Ise'mpadist). 1838. [ad. Gr. 
XafiTradwrrjs:, f. XaiiTtaBi^av^ f. Xap.vdi torch.] 
Gn Antiq. A competitor in a torch-race. 
Lampas (l2e*mpas\ sbJ Also lampers, 
etc. 1523. [a, F. la?npas (in 16th c. also 
lampast). Origin unkn.] A disease of horses, 
consisting in a swelling of the fleshy lining of 
the roof of the mouth behind the front teeth. 
His horse., troubled with the Lam passe Shaks. 

Lampas (Ire^mpas), sb.^ ME. [With sense 
I, cf. MDu. lampers. In sense 2, a. F. lampas. 
Etym. unkn.] ti. A kind of glossy crape 
-1559. 3, A kind of flowered silk, orig. from 

China 1816. 

+La*mpate. 1819. [f. Lamp-ic -f -ate*.] 
Chem, A salt of lampic acid ; an aldehydate 
-1839. 

Lainp-black (lse*mpblse:k, Issunpblse-k), 
sb. 1598. A pigment consisting of almost 
pure, finely divided carbon ; made by collecting 
the soot produced by burning oil or (now 
usually) gas. Also aiirib. Hence I/Omp- 
bla’ck V, to paint, smear, or coat with 1 , 
Lamper-eel. 1824. [If. lampre, var. of 
Lamprey + Eel.] i. == Lamprey, a. U,S. 
The mutton-fish or eel-pout [Zoarces anguil- 
laris) of N. America 1885. 

Lampem (Ise’mpsm). ME. [a. OF. lam- 
proyon, lamprion^ lampreon, dim. of lampreie 
Lamprey.] The river lamprey (Petromyzon 
■guviaiilis). 

Lampers, var. of Lampas 
tLa*mpic, a. iSig. [f. Lamp sb,'^ -f- -ic.] 
Ckem. In 4 acid : an earlier name of aldehyde. 
(It was first prepared by burning ether in 
a lamp with a platinum wire twisted round the 
wick.) “1839. 

Lamping (Ise^mpig), ppl, a. 1590. [f. 

Lamp v, -i* -ing®.] Flashing, resplendent. 
Emongst th' etemall spheres and 1 . sky Spekser, 

Lampion (Ise-mpisn). 1848. [a. F., ad. It. 
lampionet augm. of lampa Lamp jrA^] A pot 
or cup, often of coloured glass, containing oil 
with a wick, used in illuminations. 

Lampless (lse*mples), a, 1625. [-less.] 
Destitute of lamps. 

Your Ladies eyes are lamplesse to that vertue 
FtETCHER. 

Lanuplet 1621. [-let.] A small lamp. 
Lamplight (lse*mp,l3it]. 1579. [f. Lamp 
sh^ + Light sbS\ liie light given by a lamp 
or lamps. 


Lamplighter ;lss*mp laitoi). 1750. [f. as 
prec. 4- Lighter sb-. 1. One who lights 
iamps ; one whose business it is to light the 
street lamps. s, local U,S. The calico bass 
1SS8. 

X. Like a i,e. as quickly as the I. ran up his 
ladder; Skim up the rigging like a 1 . Marryat. _ 
Lamp oil. 1581, Oil for burning in a 
lamp ; also f.g. nocturnal labour. 

Lampoon (lasmpw-n), sb, 1645. [a. F. 
lampon, orig. a drinking-song; from^ the 
exclam. lampons s= let us drink (Littre).] A 
virulent or scurrilous satire upon an individual. 

The rancorous lampoons of Gregory Nazianzen 
against his sovereign De Qoincev. Hence Lam- 
poo*n V. to make the subject of a 1 . ^ Lampoo'ner. 
Lampoomery, the practice of writing lampoons; 
lampooning quality or spirit. 

Lamp-post Jse-mpipd^ast). 1790. [f. Lamp 
sb.^ + Post.] A post, usu. of iron, used to 
support a street-lamp. In the French Revolu- 
tion also for hanging a victim of popular fury, 
i Lamprel* 1526. ]? f. lamprc Lamprey + 
-EL L] Some lish like a lamprey -1688. 

Lamprey (Ise-mpn). ME. [a. OF. * lam- 
preie (OF. and mod.F. lamproie) : — med.L. 
lampreda, said to be a var, of lampeira, f. L. 
lambere to lick ^ petra stone; the lamprey 
attaches itself by a sucker to stones. ^ But 
lampeira may be an etymologizing perversion.] 
A pseudo-fish of the genus Petromyzon, resem- 
bling an eel in shape and in having no scales. 
It has a sucker-mouth, pouch-like gills, seven 
spiracles on each side of the head, and a 
fistula or opening on the top of the head. 

Comb. L-eel, the Sea-lamprey {Petromyzon mart, 
nus). 

Lampro- (Iseunpro), repr. Gr. Xapirpo-, 
comb. f. XafXTTpos bright, shining, as in Lam- 
protype [Gr. rvnos type], Photogr. a paper 
print glazed with collodion and gelatine ; etc. 
Lamproa, -rooa, etc., obs. ff. Lampern. 
Lampyrine (Ise-mpirin, -oin), 1842. [f. L. 
lampyris glow-worm, a. Gr. Xap-nypis, f. Xdp- 
ncLv to shine.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Lampyrinx or fire-flies. B. sb. One of the 
Lampymnx, 

Lanarkite (Immaikait). 1835. [f. Lanark- 
shire, w^here first found.] Min. Sulphocarbo- 
nate of lead, found in greenish-white, grey, or 
yellowish crystals. 

Laaate (l/»*n/c), a. 1760. [ad. L. lanaius, \ 
f. lana wool ; see -ATE ^*] Bot. and Ent. 
Having a woolly covering or surface. So 
Lanated a, 

Lancashire (Ise*gka(hi). 1834. [f. Lan- 
caster name of the county town + Shire.] The 
name of an English county, used aiirib, in L, 
boiler, a horizontal, cylindrical, internally fired 
boiler, having two flues ; also {ellipt, as sb.) as 
the designation of a breed of cattle. 

Lancaster (las-gksstM). 1857. [f, C. W. 
Lancaster,^ the inventor (died 1878).] In full 
L. gun, rijle, the name of a cannon and rifle 
(respectively) having a slightly oval bore. 
L^casterian (^Isegk^tlo'rian), a. Also 
Lancastrian. 1807. [f. proper name Lan- 

caster -{- -IAN.] Of or pertaining to Joseph 
Lancaster (1778-1838) and the monitorial 
system which he established in schools. 
Lancastrian (Isegk^-strian). 1548. [f. 

Lancaster + -lAN. Cf, Yorkist.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the English royal 
family which descended from John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster (died 1399), or to the party 
(whose emblem was the Red Rose) that sup- 
ported this family in the Wars of the Roses. 

B. sb. An adherent of the house of Lancaster; 
one of the Lancastrian faction in the Wars of 
the Roses. 

Lance (Ians), sb.^ ME. [a. F. /ance L. 
lancea. All Teut. langs. have adopted the Fr. 
wd.] I. A weapon, consisting of a long 
wooden shaft and an iron or steel head, held by 
a horseman in charging at full speed. Also 
transf and fig. 2. A similar weapon, used for 
various purposes, e. g. for spearing fish 1727. 
3. =! Lancet. Now rare, 1475. 4. A horse- 

soldier armed with a lance ; a lancer 1602. b. 
Hist. A man-at-arms with his attendant retinue. 
Cf. F. lance fournie. 1818. ts. A branch of a 


! tree -1669. 6. iechn. a. Carpentry. A pointed 

blade, usually employed to sever the grain on 
each side of the intended path of a chipping-bit 
or router 1875. b. Mil. An instrument which 
conveys the charge of a piece of ordnance and 
forces It borne into the bore 1802. c, Pyroteckny, 
A thin case containing compositions w’hich 
bum with a %vhite o; coloured fiame 1634. 

X. The I. was tne peculiar weapon of the knight 
Gibbon. Phr. 1 o break a I, : see Brfak v, I. i. L. 
in rest (see Rest), 2. Bomb-, gun., hand~l., in Whale- 
fiskiitg, an instrument for killing the vhale, after he 
has been harpooned and vearied out. 4. A I., in 
other words, a belted knight, commands this party 
Scorr. 

Comb . : l.-corporal [afier Lancepesade], one who 
acts as corporal, receiving pay as a pri\ate; -fish = 
Launch -head — lance-snake •, -sergeant, a cor- 
poral acting as a sergeant; -snake, a venomous 
snake of the American genus Boihrops (or Ctaspedo- 
cepkalus), esp. B* lanceoiaitis, of the W. Indies; 

Fer-DE-I.ANCE 2. 

jLance, sb:- 1669. [f. Lance z/.] A cut, 
incision, slit. Worlidge. 

Lance (Ions), v, ME. [a. OF. lander (F. 
lancer) : — L. lanceare, f. laficea Lance sb.^ 
In branch II f. Lance j^.^] 

I. I, trans. To fling, launch, throw (a dart, 
also fire, etc.) ; to shoot out (the tongue). 
Now rare {chitHy poet.). s. intr. for nfi. To 
spring, move quickly, rush. Obs, exc. dial. ME. 
ts. intr. To launch forth, push out -1595. 

1. The torpedo-boat lances one of her horrid needles 
of steel iSg8. 

n. I. To pierce with or as wdth a lance or a 
lancet ; to cut, gash, slit. Also, To slit open. 
Obs. exc. poet. ME. b. irans. To wound or 
kill with a lance {mod.), s. Surg. To make an 
incision in (the gums, a sore, etc.) with a lancet ; 
to cut open. Occas. with person as object. 
Also, to fetch out or let out by lancing. 1474. 
Also fig. Also ahsol. 

I. 1 hen they Lanced his flesh with Knives Bunyan. 
z. To 1 . and dress the. .'i umours De Foe. 
Lancegay (la nsg/i). Ohs. exc. Hist. ME. 
[a. OF. lancegaye, f. lance Lance sb.^ -f za- 
gc^e (see Zagaie, Assagai).] A kind of lance. 
La*nce-knight. Hist. 1523, [ad. Ger. 
lanzknecht [lanz = Lance perversion of 
landsknecht, f. lands, genitive of land LAND sb, 
-t knecht servant. Orig. the G. word denoted 
the mercenary foot-soldiers belonging to the 
imperial territory, as dist. from the Swiss.] A 
mercenary foot-soldier, esp. one armed with a 
lance or pike. 

Lancelet (la*nslet). 1565. [f. Lance 
-f- -LET.] ti. A lancet -1656. a, Zool. = 
Amphioxus 1836. 

fLa-ncely, a. [f. Lance sb.'^ + 

Proper to a lance ; lance-like. Sidney. 
Lanceolar (la-nsz^aj), a. 1810. [f. L. 
lanceola (see next) + -ar,] — next. 
Lanceolate (lamsfJl/t), a. 1760. [ad. L. 
lanceolatus, f. lanceola small lance, dim. of 
lancea Lance sd.^] Like a spear-head in 
shape; narrow and tapering to each end. Hb. 
Lancet-shaped 1883. 

Toadflax has linear leaves inclining to 1 . Martyn. 
b. L. windows 1883. Hence Lamceolately adv. 
bo La'nceola^ted a. 1752. 

Lancepesade, lanceprisado (lans,peza*d, 
la:nsipriza*di7). Hist. 1578. [a. F. lancepessade 
(now anspessade), ad. It. lancia spezzaia, lit. 

‘ broken lance ', ? = one who has seen much 
service. The Fr. and Eng. sense (= lance- 
corporal) can be accounted for only conjectur- 
ally. For the quasi-Sp. lorm, see -ado ; the 
lorms with r are influenced by Sp. presa grip, 
clutch.] a. pi. Soldiers of a’ superior class not 
included in the ordinary companies, b. A non- 
commissioned officer of the lowest grade; a 
lance-corporal 1611. c. transf. 1605. 
fLa-ncer^. ME. [ad. Of .lane ear, lanceur, 
f. lancer to throw, or f. Lance v. H- -er ^.] i. 
One who lances or throws (a dart). ME. 
only. 3. * Lancet -1688. 

La*iicer2 (lamsoi). 1590. [a. or ad. F. 

lander, f. lance Lance j^.^] 1. A (cavalry) 

I soldier armed with a lance ; now only, one be- 
longing to one of the regiments officially called 
Lancers. 2. pi. A species of quadrille. Also 
the music for this. 1862. 3. aitrib. 1844. 

I, The 1 . has sword [now carbine) and pistol besides 
bis lance 1879. 


8e (m3a). a (pass), an (lowd). z; (art), ^ (Fr. chef), a (ever), ai (/, ^ (Fr. eau de vie), i (sft). z 9 (what), p (get).. 
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Lancet (lG*nset). ME. [ad. OF., F. Ian - 1 
cdte, dim. of la 7 icc Lance f i. ?A small 

lance. ME. only. b. In \^hale-nsbing~ Lance 
sby 2. 1752. A surgical instrument usuaDy 
OTth two edges and a point, used for bleeding, 
opening abscesses, etc. 1440. 3. Short for 

lancet arch, light, window 1848. 

2. Veins that seemed to invite the L. Shefidak. 

Comb, : the doctor-fish {Acant limbus). b. 

A '"ch., as 1. arch, one with a pointed head like that 
of a I. ; 1. window, a high and narrow window ter- 
minating in a lancet arch ; so, /. Gothic, light, style. 

Lancewood (iams^wud). 1697. [f. Lance 
- r Wood j3.] a. A tough elastic wood 
imported chiefly from the W. Indies, used for 
carriage-shafts, fishing-rods, cabinet-work, etc. 
b. A tree yielding this wood; e. g. Duguetia 
qiiitarensis from Cuba, etc., and Oxandra 
virgaia from Jamaica. 

Lancia, obs. f. Launch sb. and v. 
Lanciform (la-nsif^jm), a. 1855. [f. 

Lance sb,^ + -(i)form.] Lance-shaped. 

Lancinate (lamsinilt'), v. rare. 1603. 
[f, L, lancinat-j lancinare to rend, etc.] trans. 
To pierce, tear. Hence Lamcinating fpl. <z., 
(chiefly of pain) acute, shooting, piercing, 
Lancina*tion, cutting, lancing; iransf. a cut- 
ting into ; fig* acute agony. 

Land (Isend), sb* [Com. Teut: OE. land^ 
Ignd str. neut. : — OTeut. *Iandd^, cogn. w. 
OCelt. ^landa fern., whence Fr. lande heath, 
moor.] I, The solid portion of the earth’s sur- 
face, as opp. to sea, water. Cf. firm land (see 
Firm a.). Dry land. fh. A tract of land. 
Also ii’aitsf* of ice. -1669. 2. Ground or soil, 

esp, as having a particular use or particular 
properties. Often defined as arable /., corn-L, 
plozigh-L^ stubble 1 . OE. 3. A part of the 
earth's surface marked off by natural or politi- 
cal boundaries ; a country, territory OE. b. 
fig* =: Realm, domain OE, He. UlS. Euphem. 
for Lord-, in phrases the land knows, good land! 
1849. 4 « Ground or territory as public or 

private property ; landed property OE. b, pi* 
Territorial possessions OE. c. Law. (See 
quots.) 1628, ts- The country, as opp. to the 
town “1800. 6. Expanse of country of un- 

defined extent, rare exc. with qualifying word, 
as down- 1 ,, HIGHLAND, etc. 7610. 7. One of 

the strips into which a corn-field or a ploughed 
pasture-field is divided by water-furrows. Often 
taken as a measure of land-area and of length. 
OE. 8. Sc, A building divided into flats or 
tenements for different households 1456. 9. 

techn* a. [transf. from 7.] The space between 
the grooves of a rifle bore ; also, the space be- 
tween the furrows of a mill-stone 1854. b. In 
a steam-engine, the imperforated portion of the 
face-plate of a slide-valve 1875. c. The lap of 
the strakes in a clincher-built boat. Also 
called landing 1875. 

I. Ye seken lend and see for yowre wynnynges 
Chaucer. Nam. Phr. 1. within sight. L. 

ho lx a cry of sailors when first sighting 1. fTo set 
{the) land to take the hearings of 1. L. shut im a 
phrase used when another point of land hinders the 
sight of that which a ship came from How the land 
lies : primarily Naui, ; now chiefly fig* — what is the 
State of affairs. 2. In England, the 1. is rich, but 
coarse Hume. 3. Phr. The 1 . of Egypt, the I* of the 
midnight sun, the 1 . of the chrysanthemum, etc. Go, 
view the L, euen leiicho Josh. ii. i. 111 fares the 1., 
to hastening ills a prey, Where wealth accumulates, 
and men decay Goldsm, L. of promise, promised I* ; 
see Promise sb., etc. Z. of cakes (Sc ) : applied to 
Scotland, or the Scottish Lowlands. Also Holy Land. 
b. Z. of ike leal (Sc ) : the realm of the blessed de- 
parted, heaven. ^ L. of the living'* the present life. 
In the 1 . of the living (a Hebraism) : alive. Z. of 
Nod', see Nod. 4. Common, copyhold, debatable, 
demesne, etc.: see the defining words. ^Concealed 
1 . : land privily held from the king by a person having 
no title thereto. This fellow might be in ’s time a 
great buyer of L. Haml. v. i. 113. b. Messuages, 
lands, and tenements Jarman. c. L. in the legal! 
signification comprehendeth any ground, soile or 
earth wbatsoeuer, as meadowes, pastures, woods, 
moores, waters, marishes, furses and heath, . . It legally 
includeth also all castles, houses, and other buildings 
Coke On Litt* 4. L. hath also, in its legal sig- 
nification, an indefinite extent, upwards as well as 
downwards Blackstone. 6 . And .sweet is all the 1, 
about Tennyson. 7. Green balks and furrowed lands 
COWRER. 

attrih. and Comb. x. General : a. l.-boom, -develop, 
vieni, .revenue, .tenure, etc.; 1 ,-buyer, -monopolist, 
-nationalization, etc. ; 1 ,-surrounaed adj., etc. ; 
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j anny, -battle, . trade, .travel, .war, etc. b. Prefixed 
! to names of animals to indicate that they are terrestrial 
in their habits, and esp. to distinguish them from 
aquatic animals of the same name; as Lanimal, 
-bird, ^-cormorant, fowl, .spaniel, etc. ; L-beetle, a 
terrestrial predatoi^^ beetle, one of the group Geade. 
pkaga ; 1 . chelonian, a tortoise ; -leecb, a leech of 
the genus Hsmodipsa, abounding in Ceylon ; -pike 
= Hellbender i ; -snail, a snail of the family 
Hehcidse ; -sole, the common red zing, Anon rufus ; 
-tortoise, -turtle, any tortoise or turtle of terrestrial 
habits ; f-nrcliiu, the hedgehog ; t-winkle, a snail. 

2. Special : l.-agency, the occupation of a land- 
agent; -agent, a steward or manager of landed 
property also, an agent for the sale of land ; -blinlj:, 
an atmospheric glow seen from a distance over snow- 
covered 1. in the arctic regions ; -boc. Hist, a charter 
of land ; -cast, an orientation ; -chain, a surveyor’s 
chain ; -fish, {a) ? a fresh- water fish ; {b) a fi'sh that 
lives on I,; hence, an unnatural creature; t*frigate, 
a strumpet; -fyrd OE and Hist, the land force; 
-hunger, keenness to acquire L ; hence -hungry a. ; 
•ice, ice attached to the shore, as dist. from floe; 
•lead, a navigable opening in the ice along the shore , 
•oflELce L/.S, and Colonial, an office in which the 
sales of new I, are registered, warrants^ issued for the 
location of 1., etc. ; -reeve, a subordinate officer on 
an estate, who acts as assistant to the land-steward ; 
•score Hist., a division of 1- [repr. OE. landscom] ; 
t-scot, a tax on 1. formerly levied in some parishes 
for the maintenance of the church ; -scrip U*S,, a 
negotiable certificate, entitling the holder to the 
possession of certain portions of public land ; -shark, 
{a) one who lives by preying upon seamen when 
ashore ; {b) rarely, a land-grabber ; -sick a., {a) sick 
for the sight of 1. ; (b) Naui*, (of a ship) impeded 
in its movements by being close to 1. ; -steward, one 
who manages a landed estate for the owner; -stream, 
a current in the sea due to river waters ; -swell, the 
roll of the water near the shore ; -trash, broken ice 
near the shore ; -vainer, one whose profession it Is to 
value 1. or landed estates; - war, {a) a war waged on 1., 
opp. to a naval warx {b) a contention about 1. or 
landed property; -warrant U.S., a title to a lot 
of public 1, ; -wash, the wash of the tide near the 
shore. 

Land (Isend), v. ME. [f. Land x^.] 

I. trans* i. To bring to land; to set on 
shore; to disembark. 2. To bring into a 
specified place, e. g. on a journey; to bring 
into a certain position ; usu. with advb. phr. 
Also fig. 1649. down from a vehicle 

1851. c. Naut. To lower on to the deck or 
elsewhere by a rope or tackle 1867. d. slang* 
To get (a blow) home 1888. e. Sporting 
colloq. To bring (a horse) ‘home’, i.e. to the 
winning post. Also hitr* to get in first, win. 
1853. f. In uses corresponding to II. 2 c. 1918. 
3. Angling. To bring (a fish) to land. Also, to 
I, the net* 1613. b.yf^. of a person, or a sum of 
money 1854. 4. To fill or block up with earth ; 
to silt up 1605. 

1. He Landed an Army in Apulia 1678. a. A jerk 
that nearly landed me on his [the horse’s] back Bur- 
NAND e. A shower of flukes at the latter end landed 
him the winner 1890. 

n. hiir. I. To come to land ; to go ashore ; 
to disembark ME. 2. lit* andy^^. lo arrive at 
a place, a stage in a journey, etc. ; to end in 
something 1679. b. To alight upon the 
ground, e*g* from a vehicle, after a jump, etc. 
1693. aircraft : To come to earth from 

the air. Of a seaplane: To return to the water. 
1899. 

X. We.. sailed into Syria, and landed at Tyre Acts 
xxi. 3. 2. b. The spot where the horse took off to 

where he landed is above eighteen feet 1814. 
liLandamman(n(la-ndaman). 1796, [Swiss 
Ger. ; f. land LAND sb. + amman{n ^ G. 
amtmafin, f. amt office + mann man.] In 
Switzerland, the chief magistrate or officer in 
certain cantons or certain smaller districts. 
Landau (Isemdg). 1743. [f. Landau in 
Germany, where first made.] A four-wheeled 
carriage, with a top in two parts, so that it 
may be closed or thrown half or entirely open. 
Also /. carriage. 

Landaulet (l3e:nd9le't)« Also-ette. 1771, 
[See -LET.] a. A small landau; a coup^ with 
a folding top like a landau, b. A motor-car 
having a body the top back part of which may 
be opened or closed 1902. Also demi-landau. 
La*nd-bank. 1696. A banking institution 
which issues notes on the security of landed 
property. 

La*nd-breeze. 1667. A breeze blowing 
from land seawards, 

La*nd-crab. 1638. Any species of crab 


that lives mostly on land but resorts to the sea 
for breeding. 

fLand-damn, v. trans. ? To make a hell on 
earth for (a person). Wint. T. ii. i. 143. 
{jLanddrost (las’ndjdr^ust). Also erron. 
landro(o)st. 1731. [S. Afi.Du.; f. Land 
' sb. -r drosi bailiff.] A kind of magistrate in 
S. Africa. 

Landed (Isemded), a. ME. [f. Land sb* + 
-ED^.] I. Possessed of land; having an 
estate in land. 2, Consisting of land ; con- 
sisting in the possession of land ; (of revenue) 
derived from land 1711. 

X. The old 1. aristocracy Alison. Phr. Z. interest : 
interest in land as a possession ; the class having such 
interest. 2, A 1. estate in Yorkshire Trollope. 

Lander (Ijs-ndoi). 1847. [f. Land v. + 
-ER 1 .] 1. One who lands or goes ashore 

1859. 2. Mining. The man who lands the 

kibble at the mouth of the shaft 1847. 

Landfall (lae-ndfql). 1627, i, Naut* An 
approach to or sighting of land, esp. for the 
first time on a sea-voyage, b. concr. The first 
land * made ' 1883. 2. ‘ A sudden translation 

of property in land by the death of a rich 
man ’ (J.). 

1. To make a good (or had) 1 . * to meet with land in 
accordance with (or contrary to) one’s reckoning. 

La*nd-fLood. ME. Overflowing of land by 
water from inland sources. Also fig* 

Land-gavel (Ise-ndgse-vei). Hist* (Also 
flangabuU, tlongable.) [OE. lajidgafol, f* 
land Land sb* + gafol Gavel sbA\ Land- 
tribute, land-tax ; rent for land, ground-rent. 

La-nd-gra-bber. 1872. One who grabs or 
seizes upon land, esp. in an unfair manner ; 
spec* in Ireland, a man who takes a farm from 
which a tenant has been evicted. 

Landgrave (Isemdgr^iv). 1516. [a. MHG. 
lantgidve (G. landgraf)] see Land sb. and 
Grave In Germany, a count having 

jurisdiction over a territory, and having under 
him several inferior counts ; later, the title of 
certain German princes. Hence Lamdgrave- 
ship =• next. 

Landgraviate (lsendgr?hvi/t). Also 
•gravate (1761). 1656. [ad. med.L. land- 

graviatus, f. Landgrave ; see -ATE ^.] The 
office, jurisdiction, or province of a landgrave. 

Landgravine (Isemdgravfn). 1682. [ad. 
G. landgrafin, Du. landgravinl] The wife of 
a landgrave ; a female ruler of a landgraviate. 

La’ndholder. ME. A holder, proprietor, 
or occupier of land ; now occas. (opp. to land- 
owner), a tenant holding land from a pro- 
prietor. So Lamdhoriding a* 

Landing (Ise’ndi^), z/Z'/. 1440. [{.Land 
V * 4 * -ingL] 

L The action of Land v* i. Disembarka- 
tion. b. Arrival at a stage or place of landing, 

e. g. on a staircase 1705. c. Coming to ground 

at the end ol a jump 1881. 2. Atzgling, (See 

Land v, I. 3} late ME.; esp. in l.-hook 1847, 
-net 1837. 3. Mining. Receiving the loaded 

slap at the mouth of a shaft i860. 

n. Concrete senses, i. A landing-place 
1609, 2. A platform at the top of a flight of 

stairs or between two flights of stairs 1789. b. 
Stone used for staircase landings 1837. c. 
Mining, A stopping-place for a cage in a shaft, 
etc., or for a train on an incline 1886, 

2. The five bedrooms all opened on a square 1. 1882. 

Comb. : 1 . charges, rates, charges or fees paid on 

goods unloaded from a vessel ; 1 . floor = sense H. s ; 
r.-stage, a platform, often a floating one, for the 
landing of passengei s and goods from vessels ; -strake 
Boatbuilding, ‘the upper strake but one’ (Weale); 
-waiter, a customs officer who superintends the land- 
ing of goods and examines them. 

La*nding-place. 151s. i. A place where 
passengers and goods are or can be landed, 2. 
=» Landing vhl. sb. II. 2 (now the usual word) 
1611. 3. transf* and fig* A place at which one 
arrives ; a stopping- or resting-place 1727. 
Landlady (IsemdUkli). 1536. [f. Land sb. 
+ Lady jd.] i. ‘A woman who has tenants 
holding from her’ (J.) ; yig* a mistress (rare), 
2. The mistress of an inn, lodging- or boarding- 
house 1654. tb. A gentleman’s housekeeper 
1618. 

Land-law, [In sense i repr. OE. landlagu^ 

f. land Land sb. -f lagu Law sb.'^ ; otherwise 

(B) (rein). / (Fr. faire). 5 (fir, f/m, ^flrth). 


6 (Ger, KZ*'!!!). d (Fr. peu). ii (Ger. Mwller). u (Fr. d«me). v (curl), e (e») (thtfre). / 
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modem.] i, (Also '\lanSs law.) Tbe law of a j 
land or country ; the ' law of the land 3. 
Law, or a law, relating to land 1878. 

Land league. 1880. An association of 
Irish tenant farmers and others, organized in 
3:879 under the name of ‘The Irish XaLonal 
Land League ’ (and suppressed in i£8i), having 
for its object primarily the reduction of rent, 
and ultimately the substitution of peasant pro- 
prietors for landlords. Hence Lamd-leagiier, 
-leaguism. 

tLa*iid-leaper. ME. [f. Land s 3 , + Leap 
V. (in sense * to run ') + -ES L] = Land-LOPER 
-1706. 

Landless (laemdles), a. OE. [-less.] i. 
Having no landed property, a. Without land 
1605. 

X. A List of Landiesse Rcsolutes Hainl, i. i. 98. *. 
In an unknown 1. sea Morris. 

La-nd-iine. 1875. outline of the 

land against sky and sea. a. An overland 
telegraphic line, as opp. to a cable 1884. 
Landlocked (l^-ndl^kt), pph* and 
ppL a. 1622. [See Lock vS] Shut in or en- 
closed by land ; nearly surrounded by land. | 
Also iransf of fish : Living in. landlocked | 
waters so as to be shut oif from the sea. j 

The taking of. .land-locked salmon 3868, Hence ; 
La*nd-lock s^. rare^ fl* condition ; 1 . country. ! 
Land-loper, -lotiper (Iss’ndlou poi, -lou:- 
psj). Now chiefly Sc^ 15 . . [ad. Du. land-' 
looper, f. land Land + loopen to run; see 
Leap v.'] i. A vagabond ; fig, 'f*a renegade ; 
an adventurer. t 3 . = Land-lubber -1725. 

I. This High-German land-louper, Dousterswivel 
Scott. Hence Lamd-lo ping, -lou ping ppl. a. 
Now Sc. 

L^dlord (Issmdl^id). ME. [OE. had 
landhldford^ but the mod. word is f. Land sb. 
+ Lord j 3 .] i. Orig., a lord or owner of 
land; in recorded use only spec, the person 
who lets land to a tenant. Hence (as correl. to 
tenant) : A person of whom another person 
holds any tenement, whether a piece of land, a 
building, or part of a building, s. The keeper 
of a boarding house j an innkeeper 1674. 3. 

A host (in private). Chiefly Sc. 1725. 

I. L. of England art thou, and not King Shaks. 
3, Persons still persist among us in calling the head 
of the family, or the host, the L Ramsav. 

Landlordism (IsemdVidiz’m). 1844. [^* 

prec. + -rSM.] The principles or practice of 
landlords ; the system according to which land 
is owned by landlords to whom tenants pay a 
fixed rent (chiefly used with reference to Ire- 
land] ; advocacy or practice of such a system. 
fLa'ndlordry. [-ry,] Landlords as a class. 
Bp. Hall. 

La*ndlordstiip. 1828. [-ship.] The posi- 
tion or condition of a landlord ; the tenure of 
such a position. 

Land-lubber (Ise-ndl^.-bai). 1700. [See 
Lubber sb.} A sailor's term of contempt for 
a landsman. Hence Lamdlubberly a. 
Landman (l^mdm^n). [OE. la-ndmann, 
f. land Land sb. + mann Man sh. Cf. Lands- 
man.] I. = Countryman i (rare) -1641. 3. 
A countryman, peasant (after G. landmann) 
ME. 3. — Landsman 2. Now rare or Ohs, 
1480. t4. A man having landed property 

--1708. 

Landmark (lse*ndmaik). [OE. landmearc 
fem.; see Land sb. and Mark j 3 .] i. The 
boundary of a country, estate, etc. ; an object 
set up to mark a boundary line. Also fig. n. 
Any conspicuous object in the landscape, which 
serves as a guide (orig. and esp. to sailors in 
navigation) ; hence, any prominent object in a 
district, etc. 1570. 3. (In mod. use.) An ob- 

ject whicn is associated with some event or 
stage in a process ; esp. an event which marks 
a period or turning-point in history 1859. 

X. Cursed he he that remooueth his neighbour-s 
land-marke Deut. xxvii. 17. 2, Ith’ midst an Altar 

as the Laud-mark stood Milt. P. L. xi. 432. 

Lamd-measttre. 1611. fa. Measurement 
of land. h. Any of the denominations of 
measurement used in stating the area of land 
(e.g. the acre, the rood, etc.}; also, a name for 
the system in current use. So Lamd-measux- 
ing* -measurement* the art or process of deter- 
mining by measurement the area of lands, 


fields, farms, etc.; prop, a branch, but often 
used as a synonym, of land-surveying, 
fl^-nd-meter. 1582. [LLand sb, -r Meter, 
f. Mete v. to measure.] A surveyor -1693. 
Landocracy (^Isend^ficrasi]. joc. 1848. [f. 
L.and sb . ; see -Cr ACY,] The class which owes 
its influence to its possession of land. 
Landowner (Isemdidanai). 1733. [f. Land 
sb. -r Owner.] An owner or proprietor of 
land. Hence" La-ndo'wnership. So Larnd- 
owning sh,^ and a. 

Landrail (Ise'ndr^l). 1766. [See Rail rAS; 
cf, ■waier^ratL} The com-ci^e, Crex pra- 
tensis. 

La*nd-rat. 1596. [Cf. G. landratte land- 
rat, land-lubber. j A rat that lives on land, 
f Also as a term of abuse (Merck, K. i. id. 24). 
Landscape (Ise-ndskeip). Also landskip. 
1598. [a, Du. latidschap, f. land Land sb. + 

-schap (see -ship). Orig. a painters' term. ^ 
The corrupt form in -skip was the earliest 
form.] I, A picture representing inland 
scenery, as dist. from a sea picture, a portrait, 
etc. tb. spec. A background of scenery in a I 
portrait or figure-painting -1676. 3. A pro- 

spect of inland scenery, such as can be taken in 
at a glance from one point of view ; a piece of 
country scenery 1632. 3. gen. Inland natural 

scenery, or its representation in painting 1602. 
t4. transf. and fig, a. A view of something 
-1711. b. A distant prospect ; a vista -1698. 
c. A sketch, outhne ; occas. a shadowy repre- 
sentation -1709. d. A compendium -1679. ; 
e. A bird's-eye view ; a map “1723. f. The 
depiction of something in words ^1712. 

X. The landscapes exhibited on this occasion by 
Constable 1897. *• Streit mine eye hath caught new 
pleasures Whilst the Lantskip round it measures 
Miltok. 3. 1 he feeling for 1 . is often described as a 
modern one Pater. 4. d. That Landskip of iniquity, 
that Sink of Sin, and that Compendium of baseness, 

. .our Protector 1656. 

Cen/b . ; L-gardcning, the art of laying ont grounds 
so as to produce the e&ct of natural scenery ; so 1.- 
arcbitecture (C/. 5 ‘.) ; L marble, a variety of marble 
which shows dendritic markings. Hence Land- 
scapist (-sk^*pisp a painter of 1. 

La*iid-se.rvice- 1586. Service performed 
on land ; military, as opp. to naval, service. 
La*iid-side. ME. +1. The shore -1533. 
3. The side towards the land; the landward 
side 1840. 3. The flat side of a plough, which 
is turned towards the unploughed land X765. 
Landslide (laemdsbid). orig. l/.S. 1856. 
= next. b. fig. A great majority of votes, an 
overwhelming victory, esp. in an election 1895. 
Landslip (Isemdslip). 1679. sliding 

down of a mass of land on a mountain or cliff 
side ; land which has so fallen. Also fig. 
Landsman (Ise'ndzman). PL landsmen. 
OE, [f. genitive of Land sb. + Man j^.] ti. 
A native of a particular country -ME. b. 
One’s fellow-countryman (rare) 1598. 3. One 

who lives or works on land. b. Naut. ‘ The 
rating formerly of those on board a ship who 
had never been to sea ’ (Smyth). 1666. 
Lamd-spring. 1642. A spring which 
comes into action through the overfulness of 
patches of soil. Also fig. 
[jlAndstiirm(la‘ntJturm). 1814. [Ger. ; lit. 
Tand-storm ’. ] In Germany, etc., a general 
levy in time of war ; the forces so called out ; 
the militia force consisting of those men not 
serving in the army or navy or in the landwehr. 
Lamd-stirvey ing. 1771- The process or 
art of making surveys of land. La*nd-stirvey ^or. 
Lamdswoman. 1837. A woman who 
lives on land, or is skilled in land-work. 

If Land-tag (lamtitax)- Also anglicized 
land-day. 1591. [Ger.] In Germany, the 
diet of a state ; formerly, the Diet of Empire or 
of the German Confederation. 

La*nd-tax. 1689. A tax on landed property. 
Lamd-tie. 1715. A rod, beam, piece of ma- 
sonry, etc. securing a face-wall, etc. to a bank. 
La-nd-vadae. 1880. The economic value 
of land, esp. as a basis of rating or taxation. 
Landward (laerndwoid), adv. and a. 1513. 
[f. Land sb. + -ward.J A. adv. Towards the 
land. 1610. B. adj. f i • Pertaining to the country 
I (as opp. to town) 1513. a. Situated towards 


the land (as opp. to the sea) ; occas. belonging 
to tbe land 1845. So Larndwards adv. 

La*nd-wa ter. 1531. a* Water that flows 
through or over land, as opp. to sea-water, b. 
A land-flood, c. \\ ater free from ice along a 
frozen shore. 

Landwebr (la‘iid\er). 1815. [Ger. ; « 

‘ land-defence '.J In Germany and elsewhere, 
that part of the organized land forces of which 
continuous service is required only in time of 
war. Also transf. Also attrib. 

La-nd-wind. 1598. A wind blowing from 
the land seaw^ards. 

Lane (Itm). [OE. lane, Ipne wk. fem.] 

L A narrow way between hedges or banks ; 
a narrow road or street between houses or 
walls; a bye-way. 

It is a long 1 . that has no turning Proverb. Phr. 
Blind 1 . : a cul-de-sac. 

n. Transf. senses, i. A narrow passage or 
way, or something resembling this; esp. a 
channel of water in an ice-field (also called a 
vein) ; the course prescribed for ocean steamers 
ME. 3. slang. The throat; chiefly in the 
the narrow, red /., etc. 1542. b. Short for 
Drury L. (Theatre), Petticoat L., etc. 1856. 

I. The people. . made a L for hym to passe thorough 
1525. A black 1 . of open water stopped our progress 
Kane. 

Lane, Sc. f. Lone a. 

Lang, Lang- ; see Long, Long-. 

' Langate, obs. var. Languet. 

Langobardic (1^9gi?ba*jdik), iz. 1724. [ad. 
late L. Langobardicus, f. Langobardi the Lom- 
bards.] = Lombardic. 

Langrage (Igs-ggredg). Also lan^idge. 
1769. [?] Case-shot loaded with pieces of 

iron of irregular shape, formerly used to dam- 
age the rigging and sails of an enemy. Also 
attrib. So fLangrel sb., in same sense 1595. 
tLa^ngret. 1550. A kind of false die -1600. 

Langsban (Ise'gjsen), 1871. [Name of a 
locality near Shanghai ; in Chinese — ‘ wolf 
hill ’.] A breed of black fowl, from China. 

Langsyne (Ite^gsoim), {sb.') Sc. 1500. 
[Prop, two wds.; see Long adv, and Syne 
advd\ Long since, long ago. Also sb, esp. in 
auld tang syne. 

Langteraloo, var. of Lanterloo. 

Language (Ise'ggwedg'), sb, ME. [a. F. 
Ian gage : — pop.L. type ^linguaticum, f. lingua 
tongue, language (F. langue; see Langue). 
The u is after F. langued] i. The whole body 
of words and of methods of combining them 
used by a nation, people, or race ; a ' tongue ’. 
b. transf. Method of expression othenvise than 
by words 1606. _ 2. gen. Words and the 

methods of combining them for the expression 
of thought 1599. b. Faculty of speech ; ability 
to speak a foreign tongue. Now rare. 1526. 
3. Manner or style of expression ME. b. The 
phraseology or terms of a science, art, profes- 
sion, etc., or of a class 1502. c. 'The style (of 
a composition) ; the woiding (of a document, 
statute, etc.) 1712. d. vulgar. Short for bad 
language 1886. +4. The act of speaking ; the 

use of speech -1514. tb. That which is said, 
words, talk, report -1636, 5. A community 

having the same form of speech, a nation. 
arch. [A literalism of translation.] ME. 

X. They haue beene at a great feast of Languages, 
and stolne the scraps L. JL. L. v. i, 40. Dead 1 . : a 
language no longer in vernacular use. b. Ther ’s a I. 
in her eye, her cheeke, her lip Shaks. Finger 1 . — 
Dactylology. L. offiowers : a method of expressing 
sentiments by means of flowers. Choughs 1 ., gabble 
enough, and good enough Shaks. a. There is not 
chastitie enough in 1., Without offence to vtter them 
Shaks. b. Oh that those lips had L ! Cowper. 3;. 
Bad 1 . : oaths or coarse expressions. Strong l. i ex- 
pressions indicative of excited feeling. Heretick is 
the best 1. he affords me Sir T. Browne, b. I can 
drinke with any Tinker in his owne L. Shaks. d. 
That rude eloquence which is known in Ivy^ Lane as 
* language * Besant. 5. All people, nations, and 
languages trembled . . before him Dan. v. 19. 

Hence Language v, irans. to express in 1 . 
Lamguageless a, 

Languaged (Ise'ggwedgd), ppl, a. ME. [f. 
prec. -h -ED 2.] 1, Skilled in z, language or 

languages. Also well 1 . b. Provided with or 
having a language. Chiefly with qualifying 
word prefixed, as many-, new-l,, etc. 1605. a. 


SB (mtfn). a (pass), cm (Iwd). v (c«t). ^ (Fr. ch«f). 9 (ev^r). si (/, eyd). 9 (Fr. eau vie), i (s/t). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (got). 
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Having (good, etc.) speech, (well or fair)- 
spoken. ? Ow. 1470. 3. Worded 1646. 

I. Well 1. in the French and Italian 1593. 2 . Well- 
languag'd Daniel W. Browne. 

IfLangue (lahg). ME. [Fr.] f i. A tongue 
or Language -1665. 3. A national division or 

branch of a religious and military Order, 
of the Hospitallers 1799. 

Langued (Iseggd), a, 1572. [f. F. Ia 7 igue 
tongue -r -ED - ; cf. F. languiP^ Her* Of a 
charge ; Represented with a tongue of a speci- 
fied tincture. 

tLangue de boeuf. ME. [Fr. ; lit. ‘ ox 
tongue ’.] I. Any of certain plants with rough 
leaves, now mostly called Bugloss, q. v. 
-1732. 2. A spike or halberd, with a tongue- 

shaped head -1488. 

I] Languedoc (l^gd^yk). 1664. Wine pro- 
duced in the old French province of Languedoc. 
Languescent (Issggwe'sent), a. rare. 
1837. [ad, L. languescetitem, langiiescerct f. 
languere\ see Languish v,"] Growing faint 
or languid. 

Languet (lae-ggwet). Also languette. 
ME. [a. F. languette t dim. of langue tongue. 1 
f I. The tongue of a balance. ME. only. fa. 
A tongue-shaped ornament ; esp. a ‘ drop ' of 
amber, jet, etc. >-1548. fa. The latchet of a 
shoe -1787. 4. An]^hing resembling a tongue 

in shape or use 1 580 ; spec, in the flue-pipes of 
an organ, the flat plate fastened by its edge to 
the top of the foot, and opposite the mouth 
1852. 5. Zool. One of the row of little tongue- 

like processes along the dorsal edge of the 
branchial sac of an ascidian 1849. 

4. At the point of a long L, or tongue of Rock 
Heylin. 

Languid (Ise-ggwid), sb. Also language. 
1852. [Corruption of prec.] Organ-building. 
= Languet 4. (Also attnh.) 

Languid (Ise-ggwid), a. 1597. [a. F. lan- 
guide or ad. L. languidus, f. languere to Lan- 
guish.] I. Faint ; inert ; wanting in vigour or 
vitality. b. Indisposed to physical exertion 
1728. 3. Spiritless, apathetic. Of interest, 

impressions : Faint, weak. 1713. b. Of ideas, 
style, language, a writer : Wanting in force, 
vividness, or interest 1677. 3* business, 

etc. : Sluggish, duU 1832. 4 . Of inanimate 

things, physical motion, etc.: Weak, wanting 
in force ; slow of movement. Of colour : 
Faint. 1646. 

1. This recent illness had still left him I. 1876. 
iransf. All round the coast the 1 . air did swoon 
Tennyson, a. I'll hasten to my troops, And fire their 
1 . souls with Cato’s virtue Addison. In him dislike 
was a 1 . feeling Macaulay. 3. The market for ex- 
ports was exceedingly 1 . Rogers. 4. The 1. flames 
at length subside Pope. Hence Lamguid-ly adv.^ 
-ness. 

Languish (Ise-ggwiJ), sb. ME. [f. the vb.] 
I. The action or state of languishing. 3. A 
tender look or glance 1715. 

I. One desparate greefe cures with anothersl. Shaks. 

a. A mo.st bewitching 1 , carried all before it W. Irving. 
Languish (ise-ggwij), v. ME. [a. F. to- 
guiss-,*languir : — pop.L. ^languire^ for class. 
L. languere ; perh. cogn. w. L. laxus (see Lax 

a. ) and Teut. ^slako- SLACK al] i. intr. To 
grow weak, faint, or feeble ; to lose health or 
vitality; to continue in a state of feebleness 
and suffering, fin early use: To be sick [of). 

b. To live under lowering or depressing con- 
ditions 1489. 3. To grow slack, lose vigour or 

intensity 1626. 3. To droop in spirits ; to pine 
with love or grief. Also with for. ME. b. To 
put on a languid look, as an indication of 
sentimental tenderness. Also q\iB.s\-trans. 
1714. 4 . a. quasi-/fr( 27 Z 5 '. (usu. with out) : To 

pass (a period of time) in languishing 1611. 
fb. causal. To make to languish {rard) -1603. 

X. What is it.. the King languishes of? Laf. A 
Fistula, my Lord All's Well i. i, 37. He did not 
live, but languished through life Mrs. Jameson, b. 
To 1 . in poverty Carlyle, a. The appetite languishes 
1871. 3. Langiiysshe no more, but plucke up thyne 

herte 1:509. 1 1 , for Relief Wesley. b. When a 

visitor comes in, she smiles and languishes, you’d 
think that butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth 
Thackeray. Hence La*nguisher. 
Languishment (lse*ggwijment). 1541. [f. 
prec. + -MENT.] I. Sickness, illness ; physical 
weakness, pining, or suffering ; pi. sufferings. 

? Obs, 1596. b. Languor ; inertness 1620. c. 


fig. of things 1617. a- Mental pain, distress, 
or pining ; trouble, grief ; depression of spirits, 
sadness 1591. 3. esp. Amorous grief or pain 

1541. b. Expression of sentimental emotion 
1709.^ 

3. Yet do I sometimes feel a L For skies Italian 
Keats, b. A look full of 1. Smollett. 

Languor '^Ise-ggoj, las-ggw/i), sb. ME. [a. 
OF . languor, lango(u)r (mod. langueur), ad. L. 
languorem, f. la?iguere\ see Languish u.] fi. 
Disease, sickness, illness -1609. ta. Sad case 
-1590. ts- Mental distress, pining, sorrow 
-1614. 4. Faintness, lassitude 1656. b. Ten- 
derness or softness (of mood, feeling, etc.) ; 
lassitude of spirit caused by sorrow, amorous 
longing, or the like 1751. 5. Of immaterial 

things: Depressed condition, want of activity 
or interest ; slackness, dullness 1748. b. Of 
the air, sky, etc.: Heaviness, oppressive still- 
ness 1728. 

3. My harts deepe I., and my soules sad teares 
Shaks. 4 , Great Evacuations produce L. of Spirits 
1707. b. Whene’er The languors of thy love-deep 
eyes Float on to me Tennyson. 5 . Extreme 1. now 
characterizes the trade for field seeds 1895. b. The 
1. of Rome—its weary pavements, its little life Haw- 
thorne. So tLarnguor v. = Languish v, (in various 
senses). 

Languorous (l2e*gg(w)6r3s), a. 1490. [ad. 
OF. lango{u)reux, f. langor LANGUOR sb.} ti. 
Distressful, sorrowful, mournful -1834. 3. 

Full of, characterized by, or suggestive of lan- 
guor 1821. 

2 . To wile the length from 1. hours Tennyson. 

La n iard, var. of Lanyard. 

L/aniariforni (Iseniea-rifjJjm), a. 1847. [f. 
L. laniarius Laniary cl + -FORM.] Shaped 
like laniary teeth. 

La ni a r y (laemiari). 1826. [ad. L. lania- 
rius pertaining to a butcher, f. lanius butcher, 
f. laniare to tear.] A. adj. Of teeth : Adapted 
for tearing, canine. B. sb. A canine tooth. 
Laniate (lae-ni^t), v. rare. 1721, [f. L. 
laniat-, laniare.} trans. To tear to pieces, 
Lanier, obs. f. Lanner. 

Laniferous (l^nrferos), iz. 1656. [f. L. 
lanifer (f. lana wool + -fer bearing) + -OUS.] 
Wool-bearing. 

Lanific (l^ni*fik), a. 7 'are. 1693. [ad. L. 
lanificusy {. lana wool 4- -ficus making; see 
-Fic.] a. Wool-producing. b. Busied in 
spinning wool. So tLanl-fical a. 1656. 
fLa-nifice. rare. 1626. [a. obs. F. lanifice^ 
ad. L. lanificium^ f. lanificus\ see prec.] A 
spinning or weaving of wool ; concr. wool-work 
-1633. 

Lanigerous (l^ni’dg&os), a. 1608. [f. L. 

laniger (f. lana wool + ger- carrying) + -OUS.] 
Wool-bearing; woolly. 

llLanista (iani-sta). 1834, [L.] A trainer of 
gladiators. 

Lank (Isegk), a. {sbl) [OE. hlanc ; not in 
other Teut. langs.; cf. Ger. h^iken to bend, 
turn aside. See also Link sb.^} i. Loose 
from emptiness ; not plump ; shrunken, spare ; 
flabby, hollow. Of grass: Long and flaccid 
1634. Also fig. 3. Of hair : Not wavy, 
straight and flat 1690. fs. sb. Leanness, 
scarcity, thinness -igarj. 

t. The bard was a 1 . bony figure, with short black 
hair Boswell. My Purse.. is but 1 . D’Ubfey. A 
poem 1. and long Cowper. a._The extreme Puritan 
was at once known .. by .. his 1. hair Macaulay. 
Hence fLank v. to make or become L fLa'nk-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Lanky (lae-gki), a. 1637. [f. Lank a. + 
-Y^.] Awkwardly lean and long, f Also (of hair) 
somewhat lank. Lamkily adv., La*nkiness. 
Lanner (Isemoi). ME* [ad. F. lanier, app. 
OF. lanier cowardly, used subst.] A species 
of falcon, found in countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, Falco lanarius or F. feldeggi. 
In Falconry, the female of this species. 
La*nneret (tlaii(n)ard), the male of the 1. 
LanoUn (Ise-n^lin). Also lanoline. 1883. 
[f. L. lana wool + ol-eum oil + -in i.] Chem. 
The cholesterin-fatty matter extracted from 
sheep's wool, used as a basis for ointments. 
Lansquenet (lamskenet). Also lamb- 
skia-it (in sense 2 only). 1607. [a. F. lans- 
qtunet. ad. G. landsknecht, f. lands (genitive) 
country + knecht servant. Landsknecht was 


written early lanzktiecht, as if f. lanz lance: 
see Lance-knight.] i. Hist. One of a class of 
mercenary soldiers in the German and other 
armies in the i6th and 17th centuries. 2. A 
game at cards, of German origin 1687. 

X He. -sits down to Macco and 1. Thackeray. 
Lant (Isent), sb."^ Now rare. [OE. hland, 
hl^nd. The form lant is app. n. w. dial.] 
Urine; chamber-lye. Hence tLant v. to 
mingle with 1. 1630. 

L^at (lasnt), j ^.2 1620. A fish = LAUNCE 2 . 

Lant, sb.^ dial. 1706. Short for Lanter- 

LOO. 

Lantanium, var. of Lanthanum. 
tLa*nterloo. 1668, [ad. F. lantur{e)lu, 
orig. the unmeaning refrain of a popular 17th 

c. song.] The older form of Loo ib.^ 
Lantern (l^-ntom), sb. Also lanthom. 
ME. [ad. F. lanteme, ad. L. lanierna, ad. Gr. 
KafjLTTTTip (f, Aa/Mr€tv, see Lamp sb.^), with ending 
after L. lucerna. Lanterns were formerly made 
of horn, hence prob. the form lantkorn.} 1. A 
transparent case, e. g. of glass, horn, talc, en- 
closing and protecting a light. b. spec, = 
Magic lantern. Chiefly aitrib. c. iransf. 
and fig. ME. 3. tA lighthouse *-1705; the 
chamber at the top of a lighthouse, in which 
the light is placed 1796. 3. Arch. An open 

erection, on the top of a dome or of a room, 
having the apertures glazed, to admit light ; a 
similar structure for ventilation, etc. ME. 4. 
A name of certain fishes ; esp. the whiff, Amo- 
glossus megastomus 1674. 5. a. The luminous 

appendage of the Ian tern-fly 1750. b. Ari- 
stotle's Lantern', a name for the masticating 
apparatus of Echinus, from its shape 1841. 6 . 
techn. a. Calico-printing, etc. A steam cham- 
ber in which the colours of printed fabrics are 
fixed 1839. b. Electricity. The part of the 
case of the quadrant electrometer which sur- 
rounds the mirror and suspension-fibres 1872. 
c. Foundmg. A perforated barrel to form a 
core upon 1839. d. Meek. A form of cog- 
wheel ; ‘ a cylinder, in which the top and bot- 
tom are formed by circular plates or boards, 
connected by staves inserted at equal distances 
along their circumferences, serving as teeth’ 
1659. 

2. By. .the 1 . dimly burning C. Wolfe. fL. and 
candle-light i the old cry of the London bellman at 
night, c. Camden I..lanterne unto late succeeding 
age Spenser. 

Comb.', l.-canier (also -bearer) = laniem-Jly', 
•fish, the smooth sole ; -fly, one of several species of 
insects of the family Fvlgoridae: -jaws, long thin 
jaws, giving a hollow appearance to the cheek; hence 
•jawed a . ; “light, (a) the light from a 1. ; [ 3 ) a light 
(i.e. a glazed frame or sash) in the side of a 1 , (sense 
3 ) ; (c) an arrangement for giving light through the 
roof of an apartment ; -pinion = lantern-wheel ; 
•shell, the bivalve genus Anatina, with a translucent 
shell ; -wheel — sense 6 d. 

Lantern (Ise'ntoin), v. Also lanthorn. 
[fl the sb.] i. a. trans. To enclose as 
in a lantern. b. To furnish, or light, with a 
lantern. 3. To put to death by hanging on 
a lamp-post. (= F. lanterner.) 1855. 
Lantnanite (IsemJ^anait). 1849. + 

-ITE .] Min. Hydrous carbonate of lanthanum, 
found in white tabular crystals. 

Lanthanum (Ise'njan^^m). Also lant(h)a- 
nium, 1841. [f. Gr. XavBavuv to lie hid.] 

Chem. A rare element belonging to the group 
of earth metals, found in certain rare minerals, 
e. g. cerite ; so called because it had lam con- 
cealed in oxide of cerium, etc. Symbol Ln. 
Lanthopine (lse*n)>dpzn). 1880. [f. Gr. 

KavOavetv (see prec.) + OP-ruM + -INE®.] Chem. 
An alkaloid found in opium. 

Lanthorn, var. of Lantern. 

Lanuginous (Iaaiw*d3in9s), a. 1575. [ad. 
L. lannginosus, f. lanugin- {lanugo) down, f. 
lana wool ; see -ous.] Covered with down or 
fine soft hair ; of the nature of down ; downy. 
So Lanu’ginose 1693. 

II Lanugo (Hniw-go). 1677. [L., f. lana 
wool.] Fine soft hair or down, or a surface 
resembling this ; spec, that covering the human 
foetus. 

Lanyard (IsemySid). 1425. [Are-adoption 
of F. lanilre (see Lainer).] i. = Lainer, 
Now dial. 3. Naut. ‘ A short piece of rope or 
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line made fast to anything to secure it, cr as a 
handle ' (Smyth). Used ; a. to secure the 
shrouds and stays 1626 ; b. for firing a gun 
1825 ; c. for various other purposes 16^, d. 
The material of lanyards 1862. 

*. c. Four ladders (each of which to have a L foar 
fathoms long) Nelson, 

Laiizkneclit (Ger.) : see Lansquenet. 
Laodicean (i^MisPzn), 1564* ^ 

Laoiicea (a. Gr. AaoSiKeia) a city of Asia 
Minor -f -an.1 

A. adj, a. Of or pertaining to Laodicea, b. 

‘ Lukewarm, neither cold nor hot ' iii. 16), 
esp, in religion, politics, etc. 1633. 

b. This L cant of tolerance Mrs. H. Warb, 

B. si>. a. An inhabitant of Laodicea 1611. b. 
One who is liurewarm in religion, politics, etc, 
1625 (Bacon), Hence Laodice'anism, indiffer- 
ence. 

Lap (l 35 p), s5.'^ [OE. I^ppa wk. 

masc. ; cf. ON. lepp^r clout, rag, lock of hair. 
?Conn. w. Gr. AojSos Lobe, with Skr. ramb-, 
lamb-, to hang loose, or wdth Lith. Upas 
patch.] ti. A part (of a garment or the like) 
hanging down or projecting; a flap, lappet. 
In later use chiefly, a piece that hangs dowm at 
the bottom of a garment, one of the skirts of a 
coat, a portion of the skirt of a robe. Hence 
pi, [colloq.) a tail-coat. 3, a. Of the ear, liver, 
lungs : = Lobe, Ohs, exc. in ear-lap, OE. 
•j-b. A fold of flesh or skin -1615. tg. A cloth, 
clout -14 . . 4. The ' lap ' (sense i) used as a 

receptacle. fa. The fold of a robe over the 
breast ; hence, the bosom -1643. b. The 
front portion of a skirt when held up ME. 5. 
The front part from waist to knees of a person 
seated, as. with its covering garments, the place 
in or on which a child is nursed or an object 
held ME, b. transf. A hollow among hills 1745. 

I. When David had cut off the 1 . of Saul's Garment 
Hales. 4. b. Girls with laps full of flowers Lytton. 
S* A Saylors Wife had Chestnuts in her Lappe 
Shaks. She lays me upon my Face in her L. Steele. 
b. A little valley, or rather L of land, among high 
hills W, Irving. Phr, In yoriunds, pleasure's /. j in 
the I, of (luxury, etc); in the /. of Providence^ the 
future {zllflf,), fTo fall into ike 1 . or laps of: to 
come within the reach, or into the power, of, {Lapse 
is occas. written for lapSy by confusion with Lapse ^3.) 
Comb. L«board, a board to lay on the l.,as a sub- 
stitute for a table. 

Lap (Isep), ME. [f. Lap ©.l] l. Some- 
thing that is lapped ; csp. liquid food for dogs. 
Also, slang and dial., any weak beverage. 
1567. b. slang. Liquor in general 1618. 3. 

The action or an act of lapping ; also, so much 
as may be taken up thus. Also fg. ME. 3. 
A sound resembling that of lapping ; e. g. that 
of wavelets on the beach 1884. 

Lap (laep), .y< 5. 3 1673. [f. Lap v.^ fr. 

?A bundle. 3. The amount by which one 
thing overlaps another ; hence concr. the over- 
lapping part 1800. b. Stea7n-engine. The dis- 
tance traversed by a slide-valve beyond what is 
needed to close the passage of steam to or 
from the cylinder 1869. c. U.S. Any portion 
of a railroad track used in common by the 
trains of more than one system 1895. 3. 

Euchre, In a series of games : Counting upon 
the score of the ensuing game all the points 
made over and above the five of which the 
game consists 1886. 4. A layer or sheet 

(usually wound upon a bobbin or roller) into 
which cotton, wool, or flax is formed in certain 
stages of its manufacture 1825. 5. The act of 

encircling, or the length of rope required to en- 
circle, a drum or wheel. Also, enough thread, 
etc., to go once round something. 1867. b. 
Racing. One circuit of the track 1861. 

a. The hand-made cigarette, having a smaller ‘1 ’ 
1897. Half 4 . ; an arrangemen t, consisting in cutting 
away half the thickness of the two ends of rails, .shafts, 
etc., to be joined, and fitting them together 1816. 5. 
b. A running track, three laps to the mile 1884. 

aitrib. and Comb., as (sense 2) l.-dovetail, -jointed \ 
L-weld sh. and vb. Also l.-J oint =* kalfl. (see above). 

Lap (laep), sh.^ i8ia, [? a use of prec.] A 
rotating disk of soft metal or wood, used to 
hold polishing powder in cutting or polishing 
gems or metal, b. Gun-making. An iron rod 
round which is secured a leaden plug of the 
exact size of the tube of the gun barrel to be 
polished 1881, 

Lap (Isep), [OE. lapiani-~OTt'\x\,, *lap- 


(cogn. w. L. lamcere, Gr. Xavreiv to lick, lap). 

1 The form lappe, lap (superseding the normal 

; laps) is perh. after F. taper. 'I 1. inir. To 

take up liquid with the tongue. 2. irans. Of 
animals, rarely of human beings : To take up 
(livquid, rarely food) with the tongue ; to drink 
greedily up. Also with up. 3. intr. Of water : 
To move with a sound like that made in lap- 
ping 1823. 4. irans. To beat upon (the shore, 

etc.) 'With a lapping sound 2854. 

X. Vneouer Dogges, and I. Timon in. yi. 93 2. 

They’! take suggestion, as a Cat laps miikc Shaks. 
3 I heard the water lapping on the crag Tennyso.n. 

Lap (lasp), zt.2 [ME. lappe, in bi-lappe, etc. 
Prob. f. Lap sb.^ in sense ‘ fold ’ or ‘ piece of 
cloth A form wlappe which occurs is prob 
after Wrap t/.] 1, irans. To coil, fold, wrap 

(a garment, etc.). Also intr. for refi. (now 
dial.], 3. To fold, fold up, iogether\ to roil up 
in successive layers. Const, into. Now only 
dial. ME, 3. To enfold in a wrap or wraps, to 
enwrap, swathe ; hence, to clothe, to bind up, 
tie round ME. Also traiisf * 1 - 5 . To fold {in 
the arms) ; to embrace --1513. 4- T^-. To in- 

volve; to imply, include; to implicate; to 
wrap 7 ip in a disguise -1677. b. Of conditions, 
etc. : To enfold, surround, esp. with soothing, 
stupefying, or seductive effect. Often with 
roujid. ME. 5. To enfold caressingly ; to 
nurse, fondle ; to surround with care. Now 
chiefly to be nursed in luxury, etc. ME. 
6. irans. a. To lay (something) on, over 
(another thing) so as partly to cover it. b. Of 
a slide-valve : To pass over and close (a port). 
Also, to cause (a slide-valve) to overlap the 
port, c. ? U.S. Of a boat, in racing : To come 
partly alongside (another). 1607. 7. Racing, 

irans. To get one or more laps ahead of (a 
competitor) 1890. b. To travel over (a distance) 
as a lap 1923. 8, [Prop. f. Lap sb.^ sense 4.] 

irans. To reduce raw cotton to a lap 1851. 

3. The good old Prelate lies lapp’d in lead Scott. 
phr. To 1 . on : to fix on with a lapping of thread or 
the like. 4. b. And ever against eating Cares, L. me 
in soft Lydian Aires, Married to immortal verse 
JkliLTON. 5. Lapped in idle luxury Hazlitt. 

Phr. To 1 . into (something) : to project hito (some- 
thing). To 1 . over (with over^kdv .) : to project beyond 
something else, forming a lap or flap ; fig. to extend 
beyond some limit. Comb. I.-work, work in which 
one part is interchangeably lapped over another. 

Lap (Isep), i88r. [f. Lapt^.^] irans. 
To polish (steel, etc.) with a lap (see Lap sb:^). 
Laparo- rarely bef. a vowel 

lapar-, comb. f. Gr. Xairdpa flank, f. Xanapos 
soft, in terms of Anai., Surg., etc. Lapare’c* 
tomy [Gr. k/crofi-, \Krkp.veiv\ an excision of 
a portion of the intestine at the side. Laparo •- 
tomy [Gr, -rofua cutting], a cutting through 
the abdominal walls into the cavity of the ab- i 
domen. I 

La-p-dog. 1645. P* Lap sb.'^ 5 + Dog.] I 
A small dog, such as may lie in a lady's lap. ! 
Lapel (^l^perij. Also tlapell(e, lappel. 
1789. [f. Lap sb.^ + "EL.] That part of the 
front 01 a coat which is folded over towards ’ 
either shoulder. Hence Lape’Ued a, furnished 
with a 1. ; folded over so as to form a 1. 1751. j 
Lapful (las'pful). r6ii. [f. Lap tAI + j 
-PUL.] So much as will fill a person’s lap. | 
Lapicide (Ise'pisoid). 1656. [ad. L. lapi- 
cida for lapidicida, f. lapid-, lapis stone ; see 
-CIDE I.] One who cuts stones, or inscriptions 
on stone. 

Lapidarian (lsepide»Tian), a. rare. 1683. 
ff. L. lapid a^nus -f -AN.] a. Versed in the 
knowledge of stones. b. Executed in, or in- 
scribed on, stone. 

Lapidary (Ise’pidari). ME. [ad. L. lapi- 
darius adj and sb. (Cf. F. lapidaire.) In A. 

2 and 3 ad. L, lapidarium or ^lapidaria."] 

A. sb. I. a. An artificer who cuts, polishes, 

or engraves precious stones ME. fb. One 
skilled in gems or precious stones; a con- 
noisseur of lapidary work -1796, 2. A treatise 

on (precious) stones. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. ts* 
colled. Precious stones, jewellery -1609. 

Comb. lapidary('s*inill, -wbeel, the grinding 
and polishing apparatus of the 1. 

B. adj. 1. a. Engraved on stone. b. Of 
style, etc.: Characteristic of or suitable for 


I monumental inscriptions. 1724. 2. Concerned 
with stones, rare exc. m 1 . tee. 1831. 

! I. In 1. inscriptions a man is not upon oath Johnson. 
! X. The 1. red-tipped bees, that buut. .in oid dry stone 
walls H. Miller. 

Lapidate r. 1623. [f. L. 

lapiaat-, lapzdare, f, laptd-, lapis. Cf. F. 
lapider?^ irans. To throw stones at; also, to 
stone to death. So Lapida*tion, stoning to 
death; pelting with stones 1611. 

LapideOilS (lapi dibs*, a. Now rare. 1646. 
Tf. L. lapideus, L lapid-, lapis. 1. Of the 
nature of stone, stony. f 2. Consisting of or 
inscribed on stone, as /. records. G. Chalmers. 

Lapidescent (laepide'sent), a. (sb.) ? Obs. 
1644. [ad. L. lapidescentem, laptdescere to be- 
come stony.] I'hat is in process of becoming 
stone ; having a tendency to solidify into stone. 
Said chiefly of petrifying waters and the salts 
dissolved or suspended in them. sb. [sc. sub- 
stanecy Hence Lapide'scence, 1. condition ; 
petrifaction. Lapide*scency, 

Lapidific, f-al (laepiarfik, -al), a. 1646. 
[f. L. lapid-, lapis + -(l)FlC, p -AL.] Adapted 
to or concerned with the making of stones. 

Lapidify (lapi-difsi), v. 1657. [ad. F. 
lapidifier, ad. med.L. lapidificare\ see -fy.] 
To fbecome or make into stone. Hence Lapi-- 
difica-tion 1626. 

fLa‘pidist. rare. 1647. [f, L. lapid-, lapis 

-1ST. j - Lapidary sb. i a or b -1691. 

Lapidose (Ise'pidous), a. ME. [ad. L. 
lapidosus.'} 1, Abounding in stones ; of stony 
nature. 3, Growing in stony ground 1866. 
jjLapilli (lapi-lsi), pL 1747. [L., pi. of 

lapilLus, dim. of lapis. In the spec, sense 
orig. pi. of It. lapillo.'] Small stones or 
pebbles ; now only spec, of the fragments of 
stone ejected from volcanoes. 
i| Lapis (Im’pis). 1641. The Latin word for 
• stone I. Used in : 1. Armenus, Armenian 
stone, a blue carbonate of copper; 1. cala- 
minaris, calamine ; 1. causticus, caustic 

potash ; 1. infernalis, lunar caustic ; 1. judaicus 
= Jews’ stone i; 1. ollaris, potstone, or 
soapstone; etc. 2. Short for: a. med.L. 
lapzs philosophicus, philosophers' stone ; b. 
Lapis lazuli. 1666. 

I( Lapis lazuli, lapis-lazuli (l^*pis Ise’ziz^ 
lai). Also shortened Lazuli. ME. [L. lapis 
+ med.L. lazuli gen. of lazulmn'. see Azure.] 
Min. A complex silicate containing sulphur, of 
bright blue colour, used as a pigment (see 
Ulframarine). Also, the colour of this. 

Some lump, ah God, of lapis lazuli, . . Blue as a vein 
o’er the Madonna’s breast Browning. 

Lapland (Ise’pl^nd). 1590. [a. Sw, Lapp- 
land ; see Lapp and Land.] The most nor- 
therly portion of the Scandinavian peninsula ; 
formerly, the fabled home of witches and 
magicians, who had power to send winds and 
tempests. Often attrib. fb. A native of this 
region ; a Lapland witch -1635. Bence La*p- 
lander, an inhabitant of L.; a Lapp. So 
Laplamdian, -ic, La*plandish adjs. of or per- 
taining to L., its people, or their language. 
tLa’pling. 1627. [f. Lap sbP -t- -ling.] 

One who loves to lie on a (lady’s) lap -1658. 

Lapp (Isep). 1846. [a. Sw. lapp, ? orig. a 

term of contempt. In med.L. Lap{p)o (pi. 
Lap{p)ones), whence F. Lapon."] 

A. sb. One of a Mongoloid race (called by 
themselves Sabme), of dwarfish stature, in- 
habiting the north of Scandinavia. 

B. adj. Pertaining to this race, Lappish ; also 
absol, the Lappish language. 

Lappaceous (Isep^-Jss), a. 1707. [f. L. 

lappaceus (f. lappa a bur) -f -OUS. J Bot. Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling a bur. 

Lapper 1 (Ise-por). 1606. [f. Lap -f- 

-ER^.] One who laps, or takes up (liquid) 
with the tongue. 

Lapper 2 (Ise-p^Jc)* 1733. [f. Lap + 

-ER One who laps or folds up (linen). 

Lapper 3 1877. [f. Lap + 

-ERi.] One who uses a lap or lapidary’s 
wheel. 

Lappet (l®*pet), sb. 1573. Lap sb.^ + 
-ET.J I. A loose or overlapping part of a gar- 
ment ; a flap, fold. b. gen. A part of anything 
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that hangs loose 1677. s. a. A fold or pen- 
dent piece of flesh, skin, membrane, etc. 1605. 
b. A lobe of the ear, liver, lungs, etc. 1609. 3 * 

The flap or skirt (of a coat). Also, the lapel. 
1726. 4. One of the streamers attached to a 

lady’s head-dress; or any appendage to head- 
gear. In clencal attire, — Band 4 b. 
1720. 5. Short for lappet-moth 1857. 

4. A seahkin cap with ear lappets 1869. 

Cor7tb . : l.*eJ2d, the free end of a 1 of lace, etc*, 
often highly ornamented ; -moth, one of several 
species of bombycid moths ; -weaving, a method of 
weaving by which figures are produced on the surface 
of cloth by means of needles placed in a sliding 
frame ; so l.-muslin. 

Hence La*ppet v. hans. to cover with, or as with 
a 1 . 1864. La'ppeted ppl. a., wearing lappets ; (of a 
head-dress) provided with lappets 1797* 

ILappic (^'^*) If' Lapp + -ic.] 

Pertaining to the Lapps. Also absol, the L. 
language. 

Lapping (Ise’pii)), vbL sb. ME. [f. Lap 
- f- -ING k] +1. The action of Lap Also 
Conor. A wrapping ; wraps, trappings. 2. The 
process of forming into laps; aiirtb. in /. 
cylinder^ machine 1825. 

I^ppish (l^*piJ)* 1875. [f. Lapp+-ish 1 .] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Lapps or 
their language. B. sh. Their language. 
Lapponian(l8ep<7umian). 1607. [ad.medX. 
Lap{p)onem (see Lapp) + -lAN.] A* adj, — 
Lappish a. B. sb. A Lapp. 

Lapsable, lapsible -ib’l), a. 

1678. [f. L. lapsare (see Lapse v.) or laps-, 
labi to fail, slip.J i. Liable to pass or change; 
liable to err or fall. Const, into^ ? Obs. 2. 
Law. Liable to lapse 1751. Hence Lapsabi*- 
lity, -ibi'lity 1661. 

Lapse (Iseps), sh. 1450. [ad. L. lapsus, f. 
labi to glide, slip, fall,] ti. Utterance (of 
words). 2. A slip of memory, tongue, pen, or 
d*understanding ; a slight error 1526. 3. A 

weak or incautious falling from rectitude ; a 
moral slip 1582. tb. Theol. The * Fall ’ (of 
Adam) -1774. c. A lapsing profn the faith, or 
into heresy; a deviation from one’s rule of 
action 1660. 4. A decline to a lower state or 

degree 1533. 5- a. Law. The termination of a 

right or privilege through neglect to exercise it 
within the limited time, or through failure of 
some contingency 1570. b. gen. A falling into 
disuse 1838. c. A falling into ruin (mru) 1605. 
6 . A gliding, flow (of water) ; a gliding flood. 
Also Qccas. a gentle downward motion. 1667. 
b. The gliding away (of life, time, etc.) ; a 
period elapsed 1758. c. L. rate, the rate of fall 
of temperature with height 1928. 

3. The severe training which he had undergone 
made him less charitable for the lapses of others 
Prescott. C, It is from their lapses and deviations 
from their principle, that alone we have any thing to 
hope Burke. s* 9 - ^he 1 . of some annuities on 
lives not so prolonged as her own,' she found herself 
straitened H. Walpole, 6. Sunnie Plaines, And 
liquid L. of murmuring Streanas Milt. J^.L, vin. 263. 
b. Thou hast not felt the 1 , of hours M. Arnold. 
Lapse (Iteps), v. r6ri. [ad, L. lapsare to 
slip, stumble, fall, f. laps-, labi. In some 
senses, prob. f. Lapse J 

I. intr. I. To fall away by slow degrees; to 

sink gradually through want of effort or vigour. 
Also with away, back. Const, from, into. 
1641. tb. simply. To fall into error, heresy, or 
sin -1667. t2. To fall into decay -1654. 3* 

Law. 01 a benefice, an estate, a right, etc. : To 
fall in, pass away, revert {to some one) by non- 
fulfilment of conditions or failure of persons en- 
titled to possession. Of a devise or grant : I'o 
become void. 1726. 4. To glide, pass with an 

effortless motion; to descend gradually, sink 
1798. b. Of a stream: To glide, flow. Also 
with along. Occas. of a person, a vessel: To 
float, glide gently over the water. 1832. c. Of 
time : To glide past, pass aioay 1702. 

1, Should the British constitution ultimately 1 . into 
a despotism Malthus. b. To 1 . in Fulnesse Is sorer, 
then to lye for Neede Cymh. tn. vi. 12. 3. The in- 
come - . lapses and goes to the . . next of kin 1884. 4. 

b. I saw the river lapsing calmly onward Hawthorne. 

II . trans. (causative), ft. To cause to slip 

or fall, to draw down. Const, into. -1681. 
t2. To let slip (time, a term) ; to let pass un- 
used -1726. t3. To allow (a right) to lapse ; 

to suffer the lapse of (a living) ; to forfeit, lose 
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-1697. *114. ? Assoc, w. lapse ^ laps pi, (Lap 

sb.^ Phr.) : ?To pounce upon as an offender 
i6or. 

4, For which if I be lapsed in this place I shall pay 
deere Twel. H lu. in. 36. 

Lapsed (l^pst), c. 1617. [f. Lapse t7. 

+ -ED kj I. That has glided away, dropped 
out of use, disappeared, or fallen into decay 
1667. 2. Of a person: Fallen into a lower 

grade or condition; esp. fallen into sin, or 
from the faith ; applied Hist, to Christians who 
denied the faith during persecution. Also 
absoL 1638. 3. Said oi a fief, devise, etc., the 

right to which has passed from the original 
holder, devisee, etc. 1617. 

I. Once more I will renew His 1 . powers, though 
forfeit Milt. P. L. in. 176. 

Lapser (Iss pssj). 1695. [f. Lapse v. + 
-ERi.] One who lapses (fesp. from the 
Christian faith). 

Lapsible, etc. : see Lapsable, etc. 
Lapsided, var. of Lop-sided. 

La*pstone. 1778. [f. Lap sb)- -i- Stone. J 
A stone that shoemakers lay in their laps to 
beat leather upon. 

La-p“Streak. 1771. [f. Lap sb.^ + Streak.] 
A boat in which each streak overlaps the one 
below ; a clinker-built boat. 

{} Lapsus (Ise'pstls). 1667. [L. ; see Lapse 
sb.'] A lapse, slip, or error, (ihiefly in 1. 
linguae, a slip of the tongue, and 1. calami, a 
slip of the pen. 

Laputan (lapiw'tan). In Swift Laputian. 
1726. [f. Laputa, the flying island in Gulli- 

ver s Travels, whose inhabitants were addicted 
to visionary projects ; see -an, -ian.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Laputa ; hence, 
chimerical, visionary, absurd. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Laputa. 

Swift’s idea of extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers, 
which be attributes to his L. philosophers Herschel. 
Lapwing Qlse'pwii)). LOE. hUapewince, 
str. fem., f. hledpan to leap *winc- to totter, 
waver. Named from its manner of flight. The 
current form is connected in pop. etym. with 
I Lap vP and WiNG sb.] A bird of the plover 
family, Vanellus vulgaris or cristatus, common 
in the temperate parts of the Old World. 
Called also Pewit, from its cry. Its eggs are 
the * plovers’ eggs’ of the London markets. 
Also attrib. as 1 . stratagem, etc., in allusion to 
its habit of leading a stranger away from its nest. 

This L, runs away with the shell on his head Shaks. 
In the Spring the wanton L gets himself another 
crest Tennyson. 

Laquais, -ay, obs. ff. Lackey. 

(iLaquear (laeflcwz'ai), 1706. [f. L. laqtmis 
noose, band ; see Lace sb.] Arch. A ceiling 
consisting of compartments sunk or hollowed, 
with bands between the panels. 

Laquearian (Isekwj'esTian), a. [f. L. 
laquearius + -AN.] Of a gladiator : Armed 
with a noose to entangle his opponent. Byron. 
So tLa-queary a. Sir T. Browne. 

(|Lar (lax). HI. ([lares (le^urz), lars (laiz). 
Also tlarre. 1586. [L. lar, pi. lares P] i. 

Rom. Myth. a. pi. The tutelary deities of a 
house ; hence, the home. Often coupled with 
Penates, b. sing. A household or ancestral 
deity ; also fig. 2. Zool. The white-handed 
gibbon of Burmah, Hylobates lar 1819. 

1. On the holy Hearth, The I^rs, and Lemures 
moan with midnight plaint Milton. Build houses ; 
joyne to ours anothers lares 1647. b. Thomas Pitt. . 
the great htr of not fewer than five families in the 
English peerage 1889. 

Inboard (laubooid, -boid), sb. (a.) [ME. 
lad(d)eborde, latkeborde, altered later to hr-, 
here-, larbord, after sier-, steere-, starhord', f. 
ladde-, lathe- + OE. bord ship’s side (Board 
sb. V. 1). Some connect the first component 
with Lade v., taking it to mean ‘ the side on 
which cargo was received’.] Natit, i. The 
side of a ship which is to the left hand of a 
person looking from the stern to the bows. 
Opp. to Starboard. (Nowrepl. by port, to 
avoid confusion with starboard.) fb. as adv. 
= To larboard -1667. 2. attrib. or adj. Be- 

longing to or situated on the left or port side of 
a vessel 1495. \s.joc. for: Left 1781. 

a. On the 1 . quarter Falconer. b. My 1 . eye 
COWPER, 


Larcener (lausensj). 1634. [f. Larceny 
+ -ER ^.] One who commits larceny. Also 
fig. So La'rccnist 1803. 

Larcenous (iausenss), a. 1742. [f. Lar- 
ceny + -ous.] Pertaining to or characterized 
by larceny; thievish. 

The I and burglarious world Syd. Smith. Hence 
LaTcenously adv. thievishly. 

Larceny (lausem). 1460. [app. £ AF. 
larcin (see Larcin and -Y perh. infl. by L. 
latrocinium,] Law. The felonious taking and 
carrying away of the personal goods of another 
with intent to convert them to the taker’s use. 
Ai^o gen. theft. 

Distinction was formerly made between grand and 
petty 1., the former being larceny of property of more, 
the latter of le»s, than 12 pence in value. _ dwiple /., 
plain theft unaccompanied by any aggravating circum- 
stance; mixed or co7jiponnd larceny including the 
aggravation of a taking from one’s bouse or person. 

Larch (laJtJ). 1548. [Introduced by Turner, 
ad. G. Idrche MHG. lerche, larche OHG. 
^lerihha, ^larihha, early ad. L. lariccm, lartx 
[whence late Gr. \dpi^).] i. A well-known 
coniferous tree, Abzes Larix or L. europxa, a 
native of the Alps, largely cultivated. Its 
timber is tough. It yields Venetian turpentine, 
and the bark is used in tanning. b. Any tree 
of the genus Larix, e, g. the American Larch, 
L. America 7 ia. 2. The wood of this tree 1867. 

1. When rosy plumelets tuft the 1 . Tennt'son. 
Comb. L-bark, the bark of the larch- tree ; the laricts 
cortex of the British Pharmacopoeia. Hence LaT- 
chen a. consisting of larches, larch-. 
fLaTCin. ME. [a. AF. and F. larcin, OF. 
larrecin (also larcine fem.) : — L. latrocinium, 
f, lairo robber.] i. = Larceny -1679. 2. A 

larcener 1596-1656. 

Lard (laid), sb. ME. [a. OF. (mod.F.) 
lard bacon : — L. lardum, laridum, ?cogn. w. 
Gr. Xapivos fat, Kapas pleasant to the taste.] 
ti. The fat of a swine ; (fat) bacon or pork ; 
rarely, other fat meat used for larding -1725* 
2. (Often hog's lard.) The fat of a swine, esp. 
the internal lat of the abdomen, rendered and 
clarified, much used in cooking and in phar- 
macy ME. Also trans f _ 3. attrib. 1555. 

a. Fritters of flour friw in bear’s 1 . W. Irving. 
Neutral 1., 1 . made from the best iptemal fat Cotze- 
pound 1., 1. made from vegetable oils. 

Comb . : l.-oil, an oil made from 1 ., now used chiefly 
for lubricating machinery. 

Lard (laid), v. ME. [ad. F. larder, f. lard 
(see prec.).] i. Cookezy. [it-ans.) To insert 
small strips of bacon, etc., in (meat, poultry, 
etc.) before cooking. Also absol. fa. To en- 
rich with or as with fat ; to fatten -1687. ^ Also 
fintr. for 7 'e/l. or pass. 3. transf. To stick all 
over with ; to cover, line, or strew with. Obs, 
or arch. 1543. Also ffig. 4. To garnish 
(speech or writing) with particular words, ex- 
pressions, ideas, etc. ; to interlard 1549. 5. To 
smear, cover, or mix with lard or fat; to 
grease {rare) ME. t6. intr. To ooze with 
lard. Hanmer. 

I. Nearly all lean meat may he larded with advan- 
tage 1884. a. Falstaffe sweates to death, and Lards 
the leane earth as he walkes along Shaks. 3. Their 
sides were altogether larded with arrowes Speed. 4. 
Monkes began to 1 . the lives of their Saints with lies 
Fuller, s* His Buff Doublet, larded o’er with Fat 
Of slaughter’d Brutes Somerville. 

Lardacein (laida*sz,in). 1873. [f. as next 
-f -IN \] Chem. A nitrogenous substance found 
deposited under morbid conditions in certain 
minute arteries and tissues of the body. 
Lardaceous (laidri'Jas), a. 1822. [f. Lard 
sb. + -aceous.] Med. Of the nature of or re- 
sembling lard ; containing lardacein ; spec. 
applied to amyloid degeneration ; also said of 
the patient. 

Larder 1 (laudoi). ME. [a. OF. lardier, 
AF. larder : — ^med.L, lardarium, f. lardum 
Lard sb.] i. A room or closet in which meat 
(?orig. bacon) and other provisions are stored. 
Also transf. and Jig. \2.Jig. Chiefly in phr. to 
make 1 . oft to turn into meat for the larder ; 
hence, to slaughter ; to larder, to the slaughter- 
house, Also occas. simply ~ slaughter. ME. 

1. Dress drains our cellar dry, And keeps our larder 
lean Cowper. a. Than (in November) is the 1 . of me 

I swine Gower. 

Comb. : l.-beetle, Derntestes letrdarius, an insect 
which devours stored animal foods; "house » sense 1. 
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Larder [f. Lard v, + -er One who 
lards. Florio. 

Larderer (Ia*jderai). 1483, [? after Cel- 
larer.] One who has charge of "a larder. 
Larderie, -^ry, var. of Lardky. 

Lardiner (la-jdinoj). MK [a. AF. 
diner, altered f. larder, OF. lardier-, see 
Lard sb,] ti‘= Ladder ^ i. ^z. and Sc, 
--1710. a. An odidal %vho has charge of a 
larder. Obs, exc. as the title of an honorary 
office. ME. 

Lardon (la'idan), lardcxjn (lardaz-n). 
1450. [a, F. lardon (=It, lardone), f. lard\ 

see Lard Cookery, One of the pieces of 

bacon or pork used in larding meat. 
tLardry. 1538. [ad. OF. larderie \ see 
Lard sb, and -ery-I == Larder ^ i. -1661. 
Lardy (laudi), a. 1881. [f. Lard sb. + 
*Y K] Full of or containing lard ; fat. 
La*rdy-da*rdy, a. slang: 1861. [Cf. 
La-di-da.] Affected and languidly foppish, 
Lare: see Lair, Layer, Lore. 

Lares: see Lar. 

Large (laid^), a., adv., and sb. ME. [a. 
F. large, now chiefly in the sense ‘broad, 
wide’ : — L. larga, fem. of largus, abundant, 
profuse, etc.] 

A. Liberal in giving; munificent; open- 
handed. Also, liberal in expenditure, prodigal, 
lavish ”i688. 

The poore King Reign ier, whose !. style Agrees 
not with the leannesse of his purse Shaks. 

H. ti. Ample in quantity; copious, abun- 

dant -1667. fa. Ample in spatial extent ; 
spacious, roomy, capacious -1697. b. Jig, Of 
the heart; Capacious 1535. ts. = Broad a. 
I. Often in long and I, -1715. t4- With 

definite measures of space and time = Good a, 
V. 2. -1737. fb. Of the time of day: Full 
-1470. 5. Wide in range or capacity ; com- 

prehensive ME. b. With reference to artistic 
treatment : Broad 1782. 6. Of discourse, etc. ; 
Copious, lengthy. Now rare, 1477. fb. Of 
persons : Diffuse, prolix -1788. 7. In mod. 

Eng., a general designation for considerable 
magnitude, without the emotional implication of 
great. The more colloq. synonym is big. ME. 
8. Of speech or manner : Pompous, ‘ big ’ 1605. 

I. And we have yet I. day, for scarce the Sun Hath 

finisht half his journey Milt. P. L. v. 558. z. Two 
Golden Homs on his 1 . Front be wears Dryden. 3. 
Southward through Eden went a River 1 . Milt. P, L. 
IV. 223, 4. A 1 . League from Friburg 167S. b. It 

was 1 . mydnycht^r470.^ 5. A L memoip?- Swift. The 
court bad a 1. discretion as to the joinder of parties 
1886. L. in his offers of friendship [Tnod.), 6, Mr. 
Wyatt spake a L speech by hart Wood. b. I could 
be very L upon this point Penn. 7. A I. vpper roome 
161T. Great Theron, 1. of Limb Dryden. L. profits 
(mad.), A 1 . lunch Kipling. Comh, l.-paper, a size 
of paper used for a special edition of a book, having 
extra large margins! zX'&oatirib, 8. Your 1 . speeches, 
may your deeds approue Lear i. i. 187. 

in. [Developed from sense IL 2.] fi. In- 
dulgent, lax ; not strict or rigorous “I733. f2. 
Having few limitations or restrictions ; allow- 
ing considerable freedom -1793. +3* Of 

language: Loose, inaccurate (rare), ME. only. 
4. Of speech, etc,: Free, unrestrained; lax, 
licentious, gross ^1599. 5. Na-ut. Said of a 

wind that crosses the line of the ship's course 
in a favourable direction, esp. on the beam or 
quarter 1591. 

X. A 1 . conscience sticketh at nothing Bible (Douay) 

1 Sam, xxiv. Comm. 4- I neuer tempted her with 
word too k Much Ado iv. i. 53. 5. When the wind 

came larger we waied anchor and set saile 1591. 

Camb. L-eyed having a I. eye or 1 . eyes j 
characterized by wide open eyes ; -lunged a, Patk,^ 
chs^tcrized by enlargement of the lungs j -minded 
a,, having a liberal mind ; marked by breadth of ideas 5 
taking a I view of things ; hence large-mindedners. 

B. adv, f I. Amply ; fully, quite, by a great 

deal; abundantly. Chiefly;*, and Sc, -1667, 
ta. Generously -1667. tg. Of speech and 
writing: At length, fully -1676, t4. With 

am^e gait -1695. . 5* ^aut, a. With a large 

wmd; with the wind on the quarter or abaft 

‘with the wind free when studding 
sails win draw ’ (Smyth) ; off the wind ; chiefly 
in io sail, go 1, 1627. b, ? Wide of a particular 
course 167a 

*. Provisions laid ini. For Man and Beast Milton, 


z. Well we may..!, bestow From L bestowd Milt. 
P. L, V. 317. 3. Serv Presbyter is but Old Priest writ 
L. Milt. 4, A black Gelding. .Trotts L 1695- S* 
By and 1 . ; to the wind ^within six points) and off it. 
tAisoy^. All ways. Togo or lead 4 : in a manceuvre, 
to break off at “a particular point from tne course 
marked out, and proceed straight ahead. 


general name for any bird of the family A laudi- 
dse, blit usu., when used without a prefix, the 
Skylark; [Alauda arvensts). The lark has a 
sandy-brown plumage, and remarkably long 
hmd'Claws (cf. Larkspur). 2, Applied with 
defining prefix to birds not belonging to the 


C, sb, ti. Liberality, bounty ; ?also = L.\R- ' Alaudzdx-, e.g. to certain buntings and pipits, 
GESS 2 -1537, 3. Mus. The longest note ; Also Titlark. 1766. 


recognized in the early notation, equivalent to 
two or three ‘ longs according to the rhythm 
empIo>ed ; also, ihe^character by whicn it was 
denoted, viz. ^ or j. 1547. 

Phrases. At large, a. At liberty, free, f At more 
1 . • at greater liberiy. f To set at I, b. Unsettled; 
not limited or confined one way or another. lObs. 
C. Of speech, etc.: At length, fully, td. Infuiisize. 
A.y.L. tv. iv, 175. e. As a whole; in general; 
(tak^) altogether, f. In a general sense ; without 
particularizing. Now rare, g. In the open sea 
(rare), +I1, Over a large area ; abroad. ^ i. Na-ut. 
— ‘ going brge ’ (see Large B. 5 a). j. Lana. In 
Common at I,', ‘ such as is neither appendant nor 
appurtenant to land, but is annexed to a man's per- 
son’ (Blackstone). k. U. 3 , Said of electors or 
elected who represent the whole of a State and not 
merely a district of it. 1 . Without definite aim or 
application. tAt one’s 1 . ; at liberty. In 1 * : on a 
1- scale ; opp. to in little. fWith the largest : in 
the most liberal fashion. Ld. Berners. 

Hence LaTgely adv, in a L manner. La'rgeness. 

Lai^e (lasds), V, ME. [f. Large a, Cf, 
OF, largir and F. larguer.] fJ. trans. To 
enlarge, increase, widen -1647. 2, Naut, Of 

the wind : To become * large * 1622. 
Large-handeci, a. 1607. fi- jig. Rapa- 
cious. Timon iv. i. 11. 3 . fig. Open-handed 

1628. 3. lit. Having large hands 1896. 

Hence Large-ha'adedness. 

Large-hearted, a, 1640. Having a large 
heart (see Large a, II. 2 b) ; magnanimous, 
generous; having wide sjmpathies. Hence 
Large-hea*rtedness. 

L£rgeii(la*id5’n),z?. 1844. [f. Large 
a, + -EN J To grow or make large or larger. 
Eyes, large always, slowly 1 . Patmore. 

Largess, largesse (laudgesh arch, and 
literary, ME. [a. F. largesse : — late L. *largi-^ 
iia, f. largus {see LARGE a,),'\ ti. Liberality, 
bountifulness, munificence. Also personified, 
-1623. Liberal or bountiful bestowal of 
gifts ; occas, flavish expenditure ; concr, money 
or gifts freely bestowed ME. b. A free gift or 
dole 1561. 3. fig, (from 2). A generous or 
plentiful bestowal; something freely bestowed 
^ 533 * t4- Freedom, liberty -1:594. 

2. Our Coffers, with too great a Court, And Kberall 
Largesse, are growne somewhat light Shaks. Your 
proposed largess to the Church Browning. Largess ! 
or -{a largess /; a call for a gift of money, addressed 
to a person of position on some special occasion. 
Only Hist, except as surviving locally at ‘harvest 
home ’. b, A largess or bounty of five dollars a man 
Be Foe. 3. He ’s like the sun, a largesse to the world 
Crowne. 

Larget (la-id^et). 1875. [*• ; f. large 

Large a,] A short piece of bar-iron for rolling 
into a sheet. 

fLargi-fical, a, ran, 1656. [f, L. large- 
ficus + -AL.] Liberal, bountiful -1709. 
Largir (^la'idgij), a. 1754. [f. Large a. 
+ -ISH Lj Somewhat large. 

Largition (laidgFJon). Now rare, 1533. 
fad. L. largitionem, f. largiri, f. largus (see 
Large a,),) The bestowal of gifts or largess ; 
bountiful ^ving. 

II Largo (la*Jg<7). 1683. [It., = broad.] 

Jkfus, A direction : lu slow time with a broad 
dignified treatment. Also as sb. 

Lariat (Ise-nat), sb, 1835. [a. Sp. la reata 
(see Riata).] A rope used for picketing 
horses or mules ; a cord or rope with a noose 
used in catching wild cattle; the lasso of 
Mexico and S, America. Hence La'riat z/. 
trans. to secure with a 1. 

Larid (Ise'rid). [ad. mod.L. Laridse, f. 
larus gull.] Omith, A bird of the Laridx or 
gull family. Hence I^a'iidine a, having the 
characters of the gull family 1877. 

Laiigot (lae-rig^t). i8ii. [ad. F. larigot,'] 
An organ stop. 

Larflkiii, var. of Larrikin. 

Lark (lark), laverock (laeworak. Sc. 

Ifi'vrsk). [OE. Idewerce, Idwerce, older Idurice, 
later Idferce wk. fem, ; ult. etym. unkn.] i. A 


I. On l^e morwe wan it was day, & pt larke b3’-gan 
to synge ME. Rise with the Larke Lyly. With 
your 1 beame, I could OVe-mount the Larke Shaks. 
Crested L., Homed L., Red L., Skore-l. ; also Sky- 
lark, Woodlark (membeis of the genus or family). 
3 . The Mud-Lark, Rock-Lark, Titlark, and Tree- 
Lark are Pipits Newton. 

Lark (laik), sb.^^ colUq, (orig. slang.) 1811. 
^Goes with Lark v,^] A frolic, a spree. Also 
to go on, have, take a 1. 

Lark (laik), vJ [f. Lark intr. To 
catch larks [mod.). So LaTker^^, one whose 
occupation it is to catch larks 1634. 

Lark (laik), vA collcq. (orig. slang,) 1813. 
[Goes with Lark sb.^ ? A use of Lark sb.^ 
(cf. skylarU) ; or? = northern LAKE v.) i, i?itr. 
To play tricks, frolic; to ride across country. 
3. trans. To tease sportively, ‘gammon’; to 
ride (a horse) across country 1848. 

T. Jumping the widest brooks, and larking over the 
newest gates m the country Thackeray, Hence 
La*rker one given to larking. 

Lark-heel, lark's-heel. 1597. 1. a. = 
Larkspur, b. The garden nasturtium {Tro- 
pxolum). a. The elongated heel common 
among negroes 1865. Hence Lark-heeled a. 
Larkspur (la*jksp 27 j). 1578. [f. Lark 
4- Spur.] Pot. Any plant of the genus Deh 
pkinium ; so called from the spur-shaped calyx. 
The common larkspur is D. Consolida. 

Larky (la*jki), a. colloq. 1851. [f. Lark 
sbA + -y ^.] Inclined or ready for a lark. 
Larmier (Isnmie). 1696. [a. F., f. larme a 
tear.] i. Arch. = Corona 4, Drip sb. 4. 2. 

Anat. The ‘tear-bag’ in the lachrymal fossa 
1848. 

Larmoyant (laimoi*ant), a, 1824. [ad. F. 
lar-moyani, larmoyer to be tearful, f. larme.] 
Given to tears, lachrymose. 

+Laron. Also laroone, etc. ME. [ad. OF. 
laron (F. larron) L. latronem. Cf. La- 
drone.] a robber -1656. 

Villanie, La-roone: Rugby, my Rapier Shaks. 
Lar rikin (Ise'rikin). Chiefly Austral, Also 
larikin. 1870. [Originated in Melbourne ; ? f. 
La-rry (a dim. pet. form of Lawrence, common 
in Ireland) + -kin.] A (usu. juvenile) street 
rowdy ; the Australian equivalent of the 
‘ Hoodlum ’ or ‘ Hooligan Also aitrib. 
Larrup (IseT^p), v. dial, and colloq. Also 
larrop. 1823. [?] trans. To beat, flog, thrash. 

Is this a land of liberty, where a man can’t 1 . bis 
own nigger? Fonblanque. 

Larry, var. of Lorry. 
Lanim(le8*r^m,l3e*r:?m), 1533. [Aphetic 
f. Alarum.] = Alarm sh. II. Also attrih. 
fLarmn (IseT^m), v, Obs. exc. dial. 1595. 
[f. prec.] t, trans. a. To sound forth loudly, 
b. To alarm. -1758. 3. intr. To rush down 

with loud cries. Pope. 

La-rum-bell. Obs. exc. poet, 1568. [f. 

Larum sb, + Bell.] = Alarm-bell. 

Larva (lauva). PL larvae. 1651. [L. 

larva a ghost ; also, a mask.] i . A ghost, hob- 
goblin, spectre. Obs, exc. Htst, 2, a. An insect 
in the grub state, i.e. from the time of leaving 
the egg till its transformation into a pupa. b. 
Applied to the immature form of other animals 
characterized by metamorphosis. 1768. Also 
aitrib, 

2. fig. The larvasi of future controversies 1854. 
Larval (lauval), a. 1656. [ad. L. latTualis 
pertaining to larvae or ghosts.] f i. Belonging 
to a ghost or goblin; ghastly. Blount. 
a. Of or pertaining to a larva or grub 1848 ; 
in the condition of a larva 1864. 3, Path* 

Of a disease : Latent, undeveloped 1897. 
Larvate (lauv^it), a, 1846. [ad. mod.L. 
larvatus, f. larva ; see -ATE ^ 2.] Masked, 
covered as by a mask. So LaTvated a, 1623. 
Larve (laiv). 1603. [a. F. larve, ad. L. 
larva.] i, = Larva i. fa. A mask (lit. and 
Ifig.) -1677. 3. = Larva 2. 1769. 
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Laxvi- (la*iTi), comb. f. L. larva, Larva. 
La*rviform haMiig the form of a larva. 
Larvi'paxous i_L. parere\ see ous] a., pro- 
ducing }0ung in the condition of larvae ; pro- 
duced in the form of lanm. 

Laryngeal (lari-nd^/al), a. Also flarin- 
geah 1795. niod.L. laryngeus (f. laryng-. 
Larynx) t -al.] A?zat and Surg. Of or 
pertaining to, affecting or seated in, or used in 
dealing with, the larynx. 

|{ Laryngismus (I^rind5i*zm2;s). 1822. 
[mod.L., f. laryng-. Larynx.] Path, Spasm 
of the muscles closing the liynx; laryngeal 
suffocation. 

11 Laryngitis (Iserindgoi'tis). 1822. [mod.L., 
f. as prec. + -iTis.] Path, Inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the larynx. Hence 
Lajyngi*tic a. 

Laryngo- (lari*qg£?),bef. a vowel laryng-, 
comb. f. Larynx. La^ngodogy, that branch 
of medical science which treats of the larynx 
and its diseases ; whence Larymgolo'gical 
Laryngologist. Lar3mgo-pIia*rynx, the 
larynx and the pharjmx together; whence 
Larymgo-phary'ngeal a. Laryngo ‘phony 
[Gr. -<po3via sounding], the sound of the voice 
as heard through the stethoscope applied over 
the larynx. Larymgotraxheal a., pertaining 
both to the larynx and to the trachea or wind- 
pipe. Larymgotracheo’tomy, the operation 
of opening the larynx, and part of the trachea 
also. Lary ngo*ty*phus, a form of typhus in 
which there is secondary rilceration of the 
larynx and necrosis of its cartilages. 
Laryngoscope (lari*gg<3''3kJiip). i860, [f. 
Laryngo- + -scope.] An apparatus which 
by a combination of mirrors enables an ob- 
server to inspect a patient’s larynx. Hence 
Laryngosco’pic, -al a, of or pertaining to the 
1., or to inspection of the larynx. Larymgo- 
sco‘pically adv. with respect to, or by the use 
of the 1. Laryngo'scopist, one who uses, or is 
skilled in using, the 1. Laryngo’scopy, in- 
spection of the larynx ; the use of the 1. 
Lar3mgotome (lari’qg^^t^um). 1855. [f. 

Laryngo- + Gr. -rSfxos cutter.] Surg. An in- 
strument for performing laryngotomy. 
Laryngotomy (lairigg^ tomi). 1661. [ad. 
Gr, \apvyjOTOfita, f. Kapvyyo- LaRYNX + 
-Toixia cutting.] Sarg. The operation of cut- 
ting into the larynx from without, esp. in order 
to provide an aperture for respiration. Hence 
Lary:ngoto*mic a. 

Larynx (Ise-rigks). PL larynges (lari-n- 
d^'iz). 1578. [a. Gr. Aapvy^, mod.L. larynxl^ 

Anat, A cavity in the throat with cartilaginous 
walls, containing the vocal cords, by means of 
which sounds are produced. In man and 
most of the higher animals this cavity forms 
the upper part of the trachea or wind-pipe. In 
birds there are two larynges, one at each end of 
the trachea ; the lower of these, called Syrinx, 
is the true organ of sound. 

Las (las), int. 1604. Aphetic f. Alas. 

Las, obs. form of Lace, Lass, Less. 
Lascar (lae'skai, Igeskau). 1625. [Either 
Urdu lashkar army, camp, used erron., or 
abbrev. of lashkart (see Lascarine).] i. An 
E. Indian sailor. Also aiind, 2. Anglo-Ind. 
*K tent-pitcher'; also, an inferior class of 
artilleryman (in full gun-ll) 1798. 
fLascaree (IseskarJ*). 1712. [a. Urdu (Pers.) 
lashkari\ next.] — Lascar i. E. Cooke. 
fLascarime. Indian, 1598. [ad. Pg, las- 
quarin, -hn, a. Urdu (Pers.) lashkari (adj., 
military; hence as sb., a soldier), f. lashkar 
army; see Lashkar.] An E. Indian soldier; 
also, one of the native police -1825. 
tLasci'Vient, a. 1653. [ad. L. lasdvientem, 
pr. pple. of lascivire to be wanton, f. lascivusi\ 
Wantoning, lascivious --1703. Plence fLasci*- 
viency. 

Lascivious (lasi’viss), a, ME. [ad. late L. 
lasciviosus (Isidore), f. L. lascivia (f. lascivus)\ 
see -OUS.] Inclined to lust, lewd, wanton, b. 
Inciting to lust or wantonness; fvoluptuous 

on Eve Began to cast 1. Eyes Milt. P, L, ix. 
1014, b, L. pictures 1602, meats Burton. Hence 
Lasci'vioTis-Iy adv., -ness. 

o (Ger. K^'ln). d (Fr. p^w). u (Ger. Mwller) 


Laser (l^-ssi, Hist. 1578. [a. L. 

laserS\ A gum-resin mentioned by Roman 
writers, obtained from an umbelliferous plant 
celled laserpicium or silpkium {atkcpLov). Comb, 

1. -wort, any plant of the genus Laserpitiuin, 
e^. L. latifoliu7n. 

Lasli (Isf), ^3.1 ME. pf. Lashz/.I] i. 
ta. gm, A sudden or violent blow ; a sweeping 
stroke, b. spec. A stroke with a thong or whip. 
Also transf. and jig. 2. The flexible part of a 
whip; now occas., the piece of whipcord, etc. 
forming the extremity of this ME. b. poet, and 
rhet. = ‘whip, scourge' [lit. and^g.) 1586. c. 
The 1 . : the punishment of flogging 1694. 3. 

Short for Eye-lash 1796. 

I. How smart a L that speech doth giue my 
Conscience Haml. in. i. 50. a. b. With all this, .she 
has not escaped the 1 . of scandal Mme. D Arblay. 
c. He expired under the 1. Gibbon. 

]^sli (IseJ), sb:^ 1440. [? Lash snb- 

stituted for other wds. of similar sound; or 
? var. of Latch sbl] ti. A string, cord, thong. 
Cf. Lace sb. 2, Latch sb. i. t2. = Lasso sb. 
I [rare) 1748. 3. Weaving. = LEASE sb,^ or 

Leash 1731. 

LastL Obs. exc. dial. ME. [a. 

OF. lasche (F. Idche), f. (ult.) L. laxus loose. 
With sense 3, cf. Lush a.'\ fi. Culpably re- 
miss -1694. t2. Loose, lax, relaxed -1546, 3. 

a. Of food, fruits, grass, etc. : Soft, watery, b. 
Of weather : Raw, wet. c. Of a hide : Tender. 

1440. 

Lash (IseJ), ME. [In bianch I, perh. 
onomatopoeic. Cf. also F. l&cher. In branch 
II, f. Lash sb .^1 

L I. To make a sudden movement ; to dash, 
fly, rush, spring, start. Of light: To flash. 
Of tears, water: To pour, rush. Also with 
about, away, back, down, out. Const, at, from, 
into, out of, to, 2. To let fly at, make a dash 
or rush at, aim a blow at ME. 3. trans. To 
dash, throw, or move violently. Now only 
techn. ME. f 4. To lavish, squander. Chiefly 
with out. -1657. tb. To pour out or forth im- 
petuously (words, etc.) -1653. 5* 

out : To rush, launch out, into excess 1560. 

I. When it [sin] finds the least vent, it lashes out to 
the purpose South. a. To laugh at Follies, or to 1 . 
at Vice Dryden. Phr. To 1 . out: to strike out 
violently; (of a horse) to kick out. $. To 1 . out 
excessively in dress Stryte, 

H. Senses referring to Lash sb.^ i. trans. 
To beat, strike with a lash, etc.; to flog, 
scourge ME. b. transf, esp. of the action of 
waves upon the shore. Occas. intr. [on the 
shore). 1694. c. fig . ; esp. ‘ To scourge with 
satire ’ fj.) ; to castigate in words, rebuke 1590. 

2. With adv. or phr. : To urge or drive by, or 
as by, lashes 1594. 

I. Lashing the pony until they reached their 
journey’s end Dickens. b. The rain lashed the 
panes C. Bronte. c. Why, headstrong liberty is 
lasht with woe Skaks. 2. A glassy lak^e.. Lashed 
into foaming waves Cowper. 

Lash (IseJ), 27.2 1440. [? f. Lash or a. 
OF. lachier, dial. var. of lacier', see Lace v."] 
fi. trans. To lace (a garment) -16 ii. 2. 
(bhiefly Naut, To fasten or make fast with a 
cord, rope, etc. ; fto truss (clothes) ; to fasten 
to (something) 1624. 

2. We had not a gun on hoard lashed 1748. 

Lasher (Ise’Jai). 1602. [f. Lash vI, 2 + 
-ER ^.] One who or that which lashes. ti. 
One who beats or whips. Also fig, -1611. 2. 
Naut, The cord, etc. used to fasten any object 
1669. 3. Chiefly local (on the Thames) : The 

body of water that lashes or rushes over an 
opening in a barrier or weir ; hence, the open- 
ing ; a weir 1677. b. The pool into which this 
water falls 1851. 

3. The huge rafts, .shoot the lashers in safety 1884. 

b. Men who.. To bathe in the abandon’d 1 . pass M. 
Arnold. 

Lasbing (Ise'Jiq), vhl, sbl ME. [f. Lash 
z'.i + -ING J The action of Lash v.^ ; beat- 
ing, flogging, b. pL [Anglo-Irish), * Floods 
abundance 1829. _ 

tL. out , squandering. b. ‘ Lashings * of whiskey- 
punch Lever. 

I Lashing (Ise-Jiq), vbL sb.^ 1669. [f. Lash 
1 + “ING The action of Lash v.^ ; the 
action of fastening any movable body with a 
i cord. Hence corner, the cord. 

, u (Fr, d«ne). v (cwrl). e (ea) (there), e 


jj Lashkar (te-Jkai). Indian, 1616. [Urdu 
(Pers.) lashkar army, camp. .See Lascab.] 
fa. A camp of native Indian soldiers -1634. b. 
A body of Afridi soldiers 1897. 

Lask (lask), sb, 1542. [a. ONF. lasque, 

f. ^lasqueri see next.] i. Diarrhoea,* == Lax 
sb.^ 2. Now only in veterinary use. ta. 
A laxative 1550. 

Lask (lask), V. ME. [a. ONF. ^lasquer 
— Central OF. laschier (F. Idcker) : — pop.L. 
^lascare = class. L. laxai-e, f. laxus.'\ f i. 
trans. To lower in quality, quantity, or 
strength, relax. ME. only. ta. intr. To be- 
come loose in the bowels -1634. 3. Naut. To 

‘ go large ', to sail neither ‘ by the wind ' nor 
* before the wind ' 1622. Hence La'sking vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. Naut, ‘ (going) large ’. 

Lasket (la'sket). X704. [Perh. altered f. 
F. lacet (see Latchet).] One of the loops by 
which a bonnet is attached to the foot of a sail. 
Laspring (l3e*spri]]). 1760. Young salmon. 
Lass (Ises). [ME. lasce, las{se ; cf. MSw. 
losk kona unmarried woman.] i. A girl. (Not 
much used in the south.) b. spec. A maid-ser- 
vant. Sc. and n. dial, 2. A sweetheart IJ596. 

2. It was a Louer, and his lasse Shaks. Comb. 
tl.-lom a. forsaken W one’s sweetheart. Hence 
La*ssie, a young 1. La*ssock, a little girl. 

Lass, freq. obs. f. Less. 

Lassitude (las*siti^d). 1533. [a. F., ad. L. 
lassitudo, f. lassusl\ The condition of being 
weary; a flagging of the bodily or mental 
powers ; indifference to exertion ; weariness. 

Periods of renewed enthusiasm after intervals of I. 
Ruskin, 

Lasso (Ise'a?), sb, 1808. [Sp. lazo (in 
America pronounced la*s£?) — OF. laz ; see 
Lace sb,"] i. A long rope of untanned hide, 
having a noose at the end to catch cattle and 
wild horses ; used chiefly in Spanish America. 
2, Mil, = lasso-harness 1847. 

Comb , : l.-cell, one of the urticating cells of the 
Ccslenterata, which eject the contained thread in the 
manner of a 1. ; -harness, a kind of girth placed 
round a cavalry horse, with a 1. or long rope attached, 
for use in helping to draw guns, etc. 

Hence La’sso v, trans. to catch with a 1 . ; Mil. to 
draw (guns, etc.) with lasso-harness. 

Last (last), sb,"^ [OE. last masc., footstep, 
Idest fern., boot, Ideste fern., shoemaker's last; 
referred to a Teut. root Hais- (: Its-) to follow 
a track, cogn. with L, lira furrow.] ti. A 
footstep, track, trace. After OE. only in Sc. 
Not a L : nothing, not at all. -1500. 2. A 

wooden model of tlie foot, on which shoemakers 
shape boots and shoes OE, b. transf and fig. 
1592-1647. ^ 

2. Great evil may arise from the cobbler leaving bis 
L, and turning into.. a legislator Jowett. b. Here’s 
gallants of all sizes, of all lasts 1607, 

Last (last), xA2 [OE. hlxst neut. ; now re- 
ferred to a pre-Teut. type ^klat-sto- [-sti-), 
parallel with ^klat-to-, repr. by ON. h/ass neut., 
load ; f. *klat- root of Lade v."] f i. A load, 
burden, weight carried -ME. 2. A commercial 
denomination of weight, capacity, or quantity 
varying for different goods and localities. As 
a weight, it is estimated at 2 tons or 4,000 lb. 
In wool weight, it is 4,368 lb. (== 12 sacks). 
As a measure for grain and malt, it is now 10 
quarters « 80 bushels. A last of cod and 
herrings is 12 barrels (but of red herrings and 
pilchards 10,000 to 13,200 fish). Cf. Ger. last. 
ME. fb. transf. A huge indefinite number 
-1712. t3* A unit in the measurement of a 
ship’s burden = 2 tons (occas. i ton) -1796. 
Last (last), sh,^ ME. [f. Lastz'.I] i. Con- 
tinuance, duration. Now rare. 2. Staying 
power 1857, 

I. Things memorably of perpetuitie, fame, and 1 . 

(last), sb.^ Obs, exc. Hist, OE. [ad. 
Anglo-Latin lasium, lestum (Domesday Book 
les]^, used as - OE. Ilep Lathe 1.] - Lathe L 
Also, the name for an administrative assem- 
bW ; more fully 1,-court, 

Last (last), a., adv,, and sb.^ [OE. latost, 
Northumb, Ixtest, superl. of Ixt adj,, late adv. 
Syncopation before st originated in inflected 
forms ; for last : — latstci. Best. (Cf. Latest.)] 
A. adj. I. Following all the others in a 
series, order, or enumeration ; subsequent to 
all others in occurrence, existence, etc. ME. 

{a) {xem), I (Fr. iaixt), 3 (f?r, fmi, eaxth). 
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irio 


LATERAD 


b. ellist. The last day (of a monthl. Now i^cai. 

c. Ctmost ME. 3 , Belonging to the end, 

esp, of life or of the world ME. 3. Next before 
a point of time expressed or implied ; tne 
present time or next before ; most recent, 
latest ME. b. With ellipsis of Now 

chiefly comm-erciaL 1638. c. elnpt. [collaq.) 
(A person’s) latest joke, freak, charactenstic 
action or saying, etc. 1843. 4. That comes 

after all others in rank or estimation ; lowest. 
Chiefly ellipt hlE. 5. The only remaining 
ME, b. Often = * moit unlikc'y ‘ most -un- 
willing’, *most unsuitable' 1450. _ 6. Final, 

conclusive, definitive. ? Now only in L word* 
1654, 7. Reaching its ultimate limit; utmost, 

extreme. Now chiefly in phr. of the L wi- 
poriancc* 1674. 

X. Fairest of Starrs, I. in the train of Night Milt. 
P. L* V. 166, Phr, The tvoo etc.) /. (the more 

frequent form till 17th c.). The I* txvo {phree, etc.) : 
the form now preferred, exc. where last = ‘last-men- 
tioned The second last : the last but one. The 
last sacraments those administered in preparation 
for death. In the 1 . two Columns Sturmy. Though 
1 ., not least in loue Shaks. c. The land’s L verge 
Holds him R- Ellis. z. Phr. The four 1 . things 
(Theol. ; «= L. quatuor novhsUna ) ; Death, Judge- 
ment, Heaven, and Hell. Hosius . . with his 1 . breath, 
abjured the hereby J. H. New’Man. The 1 . day : the 
Day of Judgement, the end of the -world.^ ’Ihe 1 . 
days : the closing period of the life or history of (a 
person, etc.); also the days including and imme- 
diately preceding the Day of Judgement. 3. Having 
writ to you 1 . post saves me [etc.] Marvell. fThe 
last age ; the last century or .so. Z-. Wednesday^ 1 . 
Christmas (formerly flP’ednesday last ^as, etc.); 
/. evening-, yesterday evening ; Mhe L day^ yesterday. 

b. I informed you in my 1 . Fieloing. 4, The 1 . of 
nations now, though once the first Cow'PEr. 5. To 
the I. peny Shaks, That 1 , infirmity of Noble mind 
Miltok. b. She was the 1 , penson to be approached 
with undue familiarity Prescott, 7. Even shame, 
the 1 . of evils Milton. 

Special collocations; 1 . brood, 1 . spring, terms 
denoting a young salmon at a certain stage of ^owth- 
L.cast^ extremity legs, post, will, etc,, see the sbs. 

H. aisol* (quasi-i 3 . ) a. With a demonstrative 
or relative adj. ; The last-mentioned person or 
thing 1560. b. The conclusion (now rare) 1607. 

c. The last day or last moments; the end of life, 
death. Chiefly with a possessive. ME. d. 
Onds L : the last thing a person does or can 
do ; esp, in to breathe one’s L (sc. breath), to 
look one’s last (sc. looh), etc. ME. fe. The 
extremity. T. Stafford, f. mod. colloq* The 
end of one’s dealings with something 2854. 

a. Which fwo 1 . were not agreed upon 1560. b. 
Heare the 1 . of our sea-sorrow Temp. i. ii. 107. c. 
As he drew nigh his 1 . i860. d. Eyes looke your 1 . 
Armes take your I. embrace Shaks. e. To endure 
the I. of misery 16^3 f, I shall never hear the 1. of 
it {mod.). U~.S. The end (of a week or month). 

Phrases (with preps.). At last ; at the end, in the 
end, finally, ultimately. So At {the) long I : at the end 
of all. To the 1 . ; f(a) to the utmost ; (b) up to or 
until the end, esp. of life, to the point of death ; also 
tut the 1 . 

B. adv. I, After all others; at the latest 
time; at the end. {Occas* coupled with least.) 
OE. a. On the occasion, next before the 
present; in the last instance; most lately; 
latest ME. 3. In the last place, lastly 1560. 
4. In the end, finally 1667, 

I. Nor Man the least Though 1 , created Milt, P. L. 
111. 278. 2. He came 1 , from Astracan Dk Foe. -tZ. 
fast : (with dates) said of the period next before the 
time of writing or speaking ; also (of a period of time) 
extending to the present, (the) past (year, etc.). Ser- 
mons,. preached m Lente 1 . past Latimer. 3. First, 
my Feare: then, my Curtsie: 1., my Speech Shaks. 
4. To fall In universal ruin 1 . Milton. 

Last (last), [OE. Ixstan wk. vb., f* 
OTeut. laisii-i see Last fi. irans^ 

a. In OE. only: To follow (a leader; with 
dat.), to follow, pursue (a course, etc.; with 
accus.). b. To carry out (a command, a 
promise) ; to pay (tribute), to abide by, main- 
tain (peace). --1480, 3. intr. To continue, en- 

dure, go on OE. tAlso with complement 
-1667. 3. To hold out, continue fresh, un- 

exhausted, etc. ME. b. With indirect obj. : 
To suffice for a specified time 1530. c. quasi- 
trans* (a) To continue in vigour as long as or 
longer than (something else). Now only with 
out, '|'(i) To hold out under or against. 1500. 
ti. To reach, stretch -1577. 

a. While the civil war lasted Macaulay. 3. Dwel- 
ling-houses built to L Ruskin. c. Old Families I. 
mt three Oakes Sir T. Browne. 


Last (last), 1880. T. Last trans. 
To put (a boot or shoe) on the last. 

L^taige (la’sted,:^!. ME. 'a. AF, and F. 
lestage, f. lest = Last sb.^] xl A toll pavab’e 
by traders attending fairs and markets. Obs. 
exc. I/:st. ts. The ballast of a ship 

3. A port duty for lioerty to load a ship, levied 

at so much per last 1592. 4. impost levied 

on the catch of herrings at so much per las: 
1601. 5. = Tonnage 1358. -f6. Garbage. 

Blount. 

Laster (la-stai). 1878. [f. Last sd.'^ -r 

-ER ^.1 .A workman who shapes a boot or shoe, 
by fixing the parts smoothly on a last. 
Lasting (la'stiq), sb. 1782. [Ellipt. use of 
ppl. a,l A durable kind of cloth ; — Ever- 
lasting B. 3 b. Also aitrzb. 

Lasting (lo^stig), vbl. sb.^ ME. [f. Last 
+ -iNG^.j The action of Last con- 
tinuance, duration, permanence. b. Staving 
power i860. Also aiirib. 

Lasting (la’stiq), vhl, sbdh 1875. [f. Last 
T* -ING^.] The action of shaping a boot or 
shoe on the last; chiefly attrib., as l.-azul, 
-machhte, etc. 

Lasting (la-stiq), fpL a. and adj, ME. 
[f. Last -r -inG'.J i. Continuing, endur- 
ing; permanent. 3. Durable ME. Sporting 
slang. Having staying power 1811. 

2. A I. colour Sturmy, cloth Berkeley. Hence 
La*sting-ly adv., -ness. 

Lastly (iQ'stli), adv, ME. [f. Last a. + 
-LY^.] I, At the end; in the last instance; 
ultimately. Ohs. or arch,, exc. as used in a 
discourse or the like. “fs. Conclusively, finally 
-1637. tS- Very lately, recently -1641. 

2, As he pronounces L on each deed Milt, Lyddas 83 . 

Lat, obs- f. Let v, 

Latekta (Isetakra). 1833. [Short for 
Latakia iobaccod] A fine Idnd of Turkish 
tobacco produced near and shipped from Lata- 
kia (the ancient Laodicea), a sea-port of Syria, 
Latch (IsetJ), sb. ME. [In sense i, perh. 
a. OF. lache lace, f. lachier : — pop.L. ^laciare, 
f. ^lacium Lace sb, ; or else f. Latch (cf. 
catch sb.).] I. A loop or noose ; a gin, snare ; 
a tangle; a latchet, tliong. Obs, exc. dial. 
and techn. 2. A fastening for a door or gate, 
usu, consisting of a small bar which falls or 
slides into a catch, and is lifted or drawn by 
means of a thumWever, string, etc. from the 
outside. Now also, a kind of spring-lock 
[drop-L, mght-l.) for a front door, which is 
opened from the outside by a key. ME. 3- 
Nani. = Lasket 1710. 1 * 4 . Mil. Antiq. A 

cross-bow with a trigger working like a door 
latch -1786. 

Latch (ItetJ), V?- [OE. l^cc{i)an wk. vb. ; 
not in other Teut. langs.; f. O'I’eut. *lakk-, 
repr. either pre-Teut. '^laqn- cogn. w. L. 
laqueus (see LaCE sb.), or *lagn-‘ cogn. w. Gr. 
Xa^eoOai to take,] fi, trans. To take hold 
of, grasp, seize (esp. with the hand or claws) ; 
to clasp, embrace. Also intr. or absol. with 
at, on, till. “ME. t2. To take with force ; to 
capture, seize upon “I535. 3. To catch (some- 

thing falling) ; to catch in (a receptacle). Obs. 
exc. dial. 1530, 4. To be the recipient of ; to 

receive (a name, gift ; a blow, injury) ; to 
catch (a disease). Obs. exc. dial. ME. 5. 
intr. To alight, settle (dial.) 1825. 

3. Some 1 . the firebrands as they flew Holland. 

4. Macb. IV. iii. 192. 

Latch (IsetJ), v.^ 1530. [f. Latch sb,] 
trans. To fasten or secure with a latch. 

The street door was to be latched, but not bolted 
1S82. 

Latch(e, var. of Leach v. 

Latchet (laetjet). ME, [ad. OF. lachet, 
dial. var. of lacet, dim. of laz, las, Lace j^.] 
fi. A loop; a narrow strip of anything, a 
thong -1709. ’fb. Naui. = Lasket “I627. c. 
A thong to fasten a shoe. Now only dial. exc. 
in Biblical allusions. 1440. a. A catch for a 
shutter-bar. [? f. Latch .f^.-h-ET.] 1842. 
Latching (lse*tjiq),zfi 5 /. sb. ME. [f. Latch 
z/.i-h -iNGi.] tx. The action of Latch v ? 
ME. only. a. Naut. =«= Lasket 1794. 
Latch-key (laeTjikf), 1839. A key used 
to draw back the latch of an outer door. 

Comb. Latch-key vote, the lodger-franchise. 


j La*tch-string. 1861. A string passed 
I through a hols m a door so that the latch may 
I be raised from the outside. Hence fg. in U.S. 

»; m colloq. phrases. 

‘Our latch stnag is out ’ has become a classic ex- 
pression of cordial hospitality 1293. 

Late a. ‘^sd.j [Com. Tent.: OE. /set 

; OTeut. "^lato-; f. *lat- (;— pre-Teut. ^iad-, 

cf. L. iassus weary = ^iad-tus], ablaut var. of 
‘^iet- ; see Let 1. Slow, tardy ; dial, slow 
in progress, tedious. Const, to with inf.; also 
with gen. or of Now dial. 2. After the due 
or customary time ; delayed in time. Const, 
to with inf, and for. OE. b. Of plants, fruit, 
etc. : Backward in flowering, ripening, etc. 
1440. 3. Far on in the day or night OE. 

Also fg. 4. Belonging to an advanced stage 
in a period, development, etc. ME. 5. Of a 
person : Recently deceased 1490. b. That was 
recently (what is implied by the sb ) but is not 
now (cf. Late adv. 4 b) 1548. 6. Recent in 

date ; belonging to a recent period. Now Obs. 
of persons, and chiefly in phr. of 1. years. 1513. 
7. Having to do with persons or things that 
arrive late {colloq.) 1S62. 

2. Phr. (impers.) It is {too) I, to do something. 

Don't be 1 . for the train 1S84. L. learners Bacon. 
My L spring Milton, b. The 1 - Narcissus Devden. 

3. Phr. Ji is 1 . = the rime is advanced. L. hours ; 
hours after the proper time for sleep. Hence colloq, 
of persons ‘ keeping I. hours, rising or going to bed 
1/ Jig, A sage reflection, But somewhat 1 . V the 
day Byron. 4. Ihe 1 . Latin hymn metres Sweet. 
5. Her. . 1 . amiable husbonde Canton. b. Our late 
dwelling Goldsm. His 1 . master 1842, 6. The 1 . war 
1S17. During the 1 . reign Macaui ay. ^ 7. L.fee 

(earlier l.-leiter fee), an increased fee paid to secure 
the dispatch of a letter posted after the advertised 
tune of collection. Hence La*te-ly adv., -ness. 

B. absol. or quasi- 4 ^. ti- Lateness. ME. 
only. 2. Of late : during a comparatively 
short time extending to the present ; recently, 
lately 1470. 

Late adv. [OE. late, f. ImU, lat- 

Late c.j ii. Slowly. OE. only. 2. After the 
proper or usual time ; at an advanced period ; 
after delay OE. Also transf. 3. Of the time 
of day : At or till a late hour ME. 4. Recently, 
of late, lately ; but now ; tnot long {ago, 
before). Now only poet, ME. b. Not long 
since (but not now) ; recently (but no longer) 
1474. 5. Relatively near the end of a period, 

history, etc. 1849. 

3. Better three houres too soone, than a mynute too 
1 . Shaks. A weight. . which crushes soon or 1 . Bvron. 
3. After supper, her aunt sat 1 . 1794. 4. Those climes 
where I havel. been straying^ Byron. b. L. king, 
now captive Spenser. $. So 1 . as the days ot the 
Stuarts Macaulay. 

Comb. With a following ppl. adj., usu. hyphened, 
as (sense 2) l..horn, damenied, etc. ; (sense 4) l.-lost, 
-transformed adjs. 

Lated (Ui*ted),/jJ/. a. poet. 1592. [as if f. 
^late vb. (f. Late a.) + -ed^.] = Belated. 
Lateen (Isetrn), a. (sb.) 1727. [Phonetic 
sp. of F. laiine (in voile latine ‘ Latin sail so 
named as used in the Mediterranean), fern, of 
laiin LATIN a.\ L, sail: a triangular sail 
suspended by a long yard at an angle of about 
43 degrees to the mast. Hence aitrib. , belong- 
to or having such a rig, as 1 . mizzen, vessel. 
Latency (l^'tensi). 1638. [f. Latent a. ; 
see -ency.] The condition or quality of being 
latent ; spec, in Biol. So La*tence {rare). 
Latent (li?i'tent), a. 1616. [ad. L. laien- 
tem, latere to be hidden.] Hidden, concealed ; 
present or existing, but not manifest, exhibited, 
or developed ; esp. in Path, of a disease. ? Obs. 
of materi^ things, b. Disguised {rare) 1662. 

The meaning k under this specious phrase Macaulay. 
Z. amhiginiy : in Law, a doubt as to the meaning of 
a document, not patent from the document itself, but 
raised by the evidence of some collateral or extrinsic 
matter. L. heat (Physics) : see Heat sb, 2, Z. buds 
(Bot.) : buds lying dormant till excited by some par- 
ticular stimulus. Hence La*tent*ly adv,, -ness. 

Later 1450. [L Late a. + -er 3 .] 

A. adj. More late 1559. 

B. adv. At a later time or period; subse- 
quently. Z. on : subsequently. 

Later, obs. f. Latter a. 

-later; see - latry. 

Lateradl (lae’teraed), adv. 1803. [f. L. 

later-, latns side + -AD II (see Dextrad).] 
Anat. Towards the side. 
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Lateral (Ise-teral). 1600. [ad. L. lateralis^ 
f, later-^ laius side. Cf. F. laiiral^ 

A. adj, I. Of or pertaining to the side ; at or 

from tiie side ; side-, fa. Existing or moving 
side by side. Of winds: Coining from t.^e 
same half (eastern or western) of the horizon 
-1667. 3. spec. SL, Anat, and ZooL Situated on 

one side or other of the mesial plane, as 1 . eye, 
fin, lobe, etc. 1722. b. Bot. Belonging to, 
situated or borne upon the side of an organ, as 
/. bud, fiower, etc. 1764. c. Path, Of diseases : 
{a) Affecting the side or sides of the body ; {b) 
confined to one side of the body ; [c) (of curva- 
ture of the spine) directed sideways 1724. d. 
Surg. L. operation : a mode of cutting for the 
stone, in which the prostate gland and neck of 
the bladder are divided laterally. Also /. 
hthotoTny. 1J2J. te. Math, Of a quantity or 
equation : Of the first power or degree ; linear 
-1706. f. Cryst. Applied to those axes of a 
crystal or crystalline form which are inclined to 
the vertical avis ; also to edges, faces, or angles, 
connected with such axes 1805. g. Physics 
and Meek, Acting or placed at right angles to 
the line of motion or of strain 1S03. 

I. L, branch {of a family) : a biancli descended from 
a brother or sister of a person in the dite!-t line of 
descent. L. juara^ne: see Moraine. The river and 
its 1 , streams Huxley. z, Eurus and Zephir with 
thir 1 . noise, Sirocco, and Libecchio Milt. 3. g. L. 
pressure or stress, a pressure or stress at right angles 
to the length, as of a beam or bridge. L, strength, 
strength which resists a tendency to fracture arising 
from I. pressure. 

B. sb, A lateral or side part, member, or 
object (as a shoot, tooth, branch, etc.) 1635. 

Hence Latera'lity, the quality of having 
(distinct) sides ; (right- or left-) sidedness ; ex- 
cessive development on one side. La-teralized 
ppl, a, rendered 1. in position. La*terally adv, 
1561. 

Lateran (las’teran). ME. [ad. L. Laiera?ia, 
Lateranum, ] The name of a locality in Rome, 
orig. the site of the palace of the Plautii Late- 
rani, afterwards of that of the popes of the same 
name, and the cathedral church known as St. 
John Lateran [L. Sancii Joannisin Laterano\ 
Also attrib, or as adj, (^Eccl. L. Lateranensisj, 
esp, with reference to the five general councils 
of the Western Church held in the church of 
St. John Lateran. 

Lateri- (lse*teri), comb. f. L. later-j laius 
side, in scientific terms ; cf. Latero-. Lateri- 
flo'ral, -floTous \h, flor-, fios'\ adjs,, Bot, hav- 
ing lateral flowers. Laterifo*lious [L. foliutn] 
a,, Bot. (of a flower) growing from the stem at 
the base of a leaf, axillary. 

Laterite (Ise-terait). 1807. [f. L. later 

brick -4- -ITE ^.] Min. A red, porous, ferru- 
ginous rock, forming the surface covering in 
parts of India, etc. Hence Lateri'tic a. of the 
nature of or resembling 1, 

Lateritious (laeteri*Jiss), a. 1656. [f. L. 

lateritius, f. later brick; see -ITIOUS.] Per- 
taining to or resembling brick ; brick-red ; said 
chiefly of urinary deposits. 

Latero- comb. f. L. later-, latus 

side; cf. Lateri-. Usu. hyphened, [a) in 
sense ‘pertaining to the side (and another 
part)’, ‘pertaining to the side of (a specified 
structure) e. g. 1. -anterior, -nuchal adjs. ; {b) 

‘ on or towards the side e, g. 1,-flexion, etc. 
Latescent (Lite’sent), a. 1836. [ad. L. 
latesceniein , laicscere, inceptive of latef'e to be 
hid.] Becoming latent, hidden, or obscure. 
So Late’scence, 1. condition or quality. 

Latest (1^-test), a. {advl) 1588. [Mod. 
super!, f. Late a. + -est. Cf. Last a,] i. 
= Last. Now arch, and poet. 2. Most late ; 
most recent 1593. b. The /., the most recent 
piece of news, fashion, etc. 1889. 3. adv, 1667. 

1. Now at the last gaspe of Loues I. Breath Dray- 
ton. 2, The 1. newes we heare Shaks. Phr. At 
{the) I : at the most advanced hour or date, 3. My 
fairest, my espous’d, my 1 . found Milt. 

Late-wake, corrupt f. Lyke-wake. 
tLa’teward. 1456. [f. Late a. + -ward.] 

A. adj, I. Late, slow, backward -1745. 2. 

Pertaining to a late period 1577. 

B. adv. 1, Of late, recently -1649. Late, 
after the due time or season -1659. tLa*te* 
wardly adv, of late, lately ; at a late date. 


;i Latex (iii*teks). 1662. [L., = liquid, 

fluid.] ti. Old Pkys» The name for juice of 
any sort in the body; esp. the watery part oi 
the blood, etc. -1766. 2. Bot. A miiky liquid 

found in many plants, which exudes when the 
plant is wounded, and coagulates on exposure 
to the air 2835 J that of rubber-trees 1909. 
Lath (la])j, sb. [OE. Ixtt sb. fern., ME. 
lappe. Usu. taken as cogn, w. MHG. lade plank 
(mod.G. laden counter, shop).] i. A thin narrow 
strip of wood used to form a groundwork for 
slates or tiles or plaster, and in the construction 
of lattice or trellis work and Venetian blinds, 
b. collect. Laths as a material used in building 
to form a wall or partition. Freq. in 1. and 
plaster (usu. hyphened when used atinb. or 
Qyi2i€\-adj.). 1490, 2. gen. A thin, narrow, fiat 

piece of wood. Also transf, 1592, 3. The 

bending part of an arbalest or cross-bow 1545. 

x. b. L.-and.plaster work Rogers. 2. A sword of 
1 . Scott, transf , His ribs are laths Quarles. 

Comb . : 1 ,-brick, a long narrow brick used for the 
floors of grain-kilns; -nail, a nail for fixing lathb 
upon battens 1330. 

Lath (la])), V. 1532. [f. prec.] trans. To 
cover or furnish (a wall or ceiling) with laths 
for plastering. Also with over, and absol. 
Lathe 1 (UiS). [Late OE. Ix^ Str. neut., 
corresp, to ON. Id^ (poet.) landed possessions, 
land : — OTeut. ^lxpo'^\ cf. OE. 7i7i-lped(e 
wretched.] One of the administrative districts 
(now five in number) into which Kent is 
divided, each containing several hundreds. 

Covihy. fl* reeve, the official charged with the 
administration of a 1 .; fl- silver, the chief rent pay- 
able to the crown. 

Lathe 2 Now' only dial. ME. [a. 

ON. hla^a, conn. w. hlatfa Lade v.'] A barn. 
Lathe 3 (l^iQ). Also flath. 1476. [prob. 

I cogn. w. Da. lad ‘ stand, support ’, as found 
in compounds, e. g. savelad saw-bench, voever- 
lad loom, etc. The Da. word is prob. a spec, 
use of lad pile, heap regularly built up ; — ON. 
hla^, related to hlalia to Lade. Or ? a modi- 
fication of Lath sb.'] *{"1. ?gen. A supporting 

structure, stand, scaffold. 2. spec. (In full 
turjiing-l.) A machine for turning wood, metal, 
ivory, etc., in which the article to be turned is 
held in a horizontal position by means of ad- 
justable centres and rotated against cutting 
tools 1611. b. A machine for throwing and turn- 
ing pottery-ware, the article being placed upon 
a revolving horizontal disk ; a potter's 1. 1727. 

3. Could turn his Word and Oath and Faith As 
many ways as in a Lath Butler. Engine-, foot; 
hand-l., lathes driven by an engine, etc. ^ Centre-, 
chuck; duplex-, mandrel; pole-L, etc., special forms 
of lathes. Ch^ing; fluting; oval-, screw-cutting-L, 
etc., lathes doing work of these kinds. 

Lathe ^ (k‘^). 1633. [Cogn. w. G. lade, 

Sw, lad ; cf, prec. and Lay The movable 
swing-frame or batten of a loom, 
fj Lathee (latz*). 1850. [Hindi.] A long 
heavy stick, usu. of bamboo. 

Lathen (la-J)’n), a. rare. 1843. [f. Lath 
sb. + -EN*.] Made of lath. 

Lather (Ise'^^oi), sb. [OE. leader str. neut. 

: — OTeut. type ^lauprd^ : — pre-Teut, ^loittrom 
(= Gr. Kovrpov bath), f. root ^lou- to wash 
(= L. lavare) + -iro- instrumental suffix.] i. 
ta. Washing soda. OE. only. b. A froth or 
foam from soap and water, c. transf. Violent 
perspiration, esp. the frothy sweat of a horse 
1660. 2. The action of lathering 1626. Hence 
La’thery a. chiefly fig. frothy, unsubstantial. 
Lather (lie-Soi), v. [f. piec. OE. had *//<?- 
Man, ledran : — OTeut. ^lauprjan, f. '^lauPro'^.] 
I. trans. To cover with or as with a lather; 
to wash in or with a lather. 2, intr. 
To become covered with foam ; now chiefly of 
a horse ME. 3. intr. To produce and form a 
lather or froth 1608. 4. trans. To beat, thrash. 

Also intr. with into. Also Jig. 1797. 

X. Nello skipped round him, lathered him, seized 
him by the nose, and scraped him Geo. Eliot. 

Lathing (la'jiiq), vbl. sh. Also flatting. 
i486, [f. Lath v . -h i. The action 

of Lath v, 2. concr. Lath-work 1756. 

Lathy (lQ*])i), a. 1672. [f. Lath sh, 4 - 
-Yi.] i. Like a lath ; thin, or long and thin. 
Said esp, of a very thin person. 2. Made of 
, lath (and plaster) 1804. 


1. Duns Scotus his picture — a leane lathie maa 
WOOD.^ 

Lati- (leiii, Iseti), comb. f. L. latus broad, 
as Latico’state a., Zool. having broad ribs. 
Latide-ntate a., Zool. having broad teeth. 
Latifo 'Hate, -fo'lious adjs,, Bot. having broad 
leaves. tLatiro’strous [L. rostrum beak -f 
-ous] a., Ornitk. having a broad beak; so 
Latiro'stral, -ro’strate adjs, Latiste*mal a., 
having a broad breast-bone. 

Latian (Di’pan), a. 1598. [f. L. Laiium 

(see Latin) -i- -an.] Of or belonging to 
Latium; Latin. 

tLatibiile. rare. 1623. [ad. L. laiibuhim, 
f. latere to be hidden.] A hiding-place. 
Latibulize (lati’bizibiz), v. rare. 1802. [f. 
as prec, + -IZE.] inir. To retire into a hiding- 
place or retreat (for the winter). 

Laticiferous (IsetisiTerss), a. 1835. [f. L. 
latic-. Latex + -(r}FEROUS. Cf. F. laiicifire,] 
Bot, Bearing or containing latex. 

L. tissue, tissue containing I tubes or vessels. 

Laticlave (Ige’tikl^iv). 1658. [ad. late L. 
laticlavium, laticlavus, f. laius broad + 
clavus purple stripe. (In cl. L. laius clavus.)] 
Rom. Antiq, A badge consisting of two broad 
purple stripes on the edge of the tunic, worn 
by senators and other persons of high rank. 
JlLatifundia (iFitifz? ndia), sb. pi. 1630. [L. 
pi. of latifundium, f. latus broad + fwidus 
estate.] Large estates . Hence Latifu*ndian 
a. possessing 1. North. 

-fLa*timer. ME. [a. OF. latim{m)ier, 
corrupt f. latinUr, f. Latin', see Latin sb.] 
An interpreter -1480. 

Latin (lae'tin). [ad, L. Latinus adj., f. 
Latium, the part of Italy which included Rome. 
As sb., adopted in OE. as Ideden (see Leden).] 

A. adj. I, Of or pertaining to Latium or the 
ancient Latins (or Romans) ME. 2. Pertain- 
ing to, characteristic of, or composed in the 
language of the ancient Latins or Romans. Of 
a writer, etc.: Versed in the Latin language. 
OE. Also Iran?/, (joc.). 3. Distinctive epithet 
of that blanch of the Catholic Church which 
acknowledges the primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome, and uses the Latin tongue in its rites, 
etc. Also applied to its rites, clergy, etc. 

^1560, 4, a. Applied (in opposition to 0 /eekj to 
what pertains to the peoples of Western 
Europe, viewed in their relations with the 
Eastern Empire and with the Saracens and 
Turks. b. Applied to the Eiiiopean peoples 
which speak languages derived from Latin 
(though not all of Roman descent). 1788. 

I. Learned in the Latyne tongue Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1552). 2. Remuneration, 0 , that’s the Latine word 

for three-farthings L. L. L. nr. i. 138. A L. Grammar 
16S8, translation 1777. transf. Hang-hog is latten 
for Bacon Shaks. 4. L. union : the monetary alli- 
ance formed in 1865 by France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Switzerland, and afterwards joined by Greece, for the 
adoption and maintenance of a uniform system of 
bimetallic coinage in each of these states, and the 
recognition by each state of the coins of the others as 
legal tender. Phr. L. cross ; see Cross sb. 13. 

B. absol. and as sb. i. The language of the 
people of ancient Rome; the Latin language 
OE. 2. An inhabitant or native of Latium ; 
one who possessed the Latin right of citizen- 
ship ME, 3, (Chiefly in pi.) a. Hist. = Frank 

2. b. A member or adherent of the Latin 
or Western Church; now rare or obs, exc. 
with reference to subjects of the Turkish Em- 
pire, ME. t4. A translation into Latin, as a 
school exercise. Chiefly pi. -167^. 

1. And though thou hadst small Latine, and lesse 
Greeke B. Jons. JDog-l, : see Dog sb. 3 . Raise L. ; 
L. which is faulty in construction ; hence transf, a 
breach of manners. Thieves' L., the seept language 
or cant of thieves. 3. b. The Catholics (here [at 
Jerusaleml called ‘Latins’) Lady Herbert. 

Hence tLa'lin v. trans. to render or turn into L. 
1553-1678. La'tiner {colloql), a L. scholar ; one who 
speaks L. i6ji. Lati'nic a, of or pertaining to the 
ancient Latins or to the modern L. nations 1875. 
LatPnlcally adv. 1784, La*tiale&s a. ignorant of 
L 1599. tba’tiixly adv. j388-x6s6. 

Latinism (lae’tiniz'm). 1570. [f. Latin + 
-ISM.] I. A Latin idiom, esp. one used by a 
writer in another language ; conformity in style 
to Latin models. 2, The influence or sphere 
of action of the Latin races, or the Latin 
Church 1920. 


i) (Ger. K^ln). d (Fr. pew), ii (Ger. Miller), ti (Fr. dwne). v (c^^rl). e (e») (th^re). e (^) (r^m). f (Fr. fairt). 5 (frr, frrn, earth). 
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1. million’s L. is so pronounced as to be un-Englisb 

iSj5. 

Latinist (Isetiaist). 1538. 'f. Latin t- 
-IST,] I. One versed in the Latin language ; 
a Latin scholar ; a writer of Latin. 3. 

A theologian of the Latin Church. Coverdale. 
Hence Latini*stic a. pertaining to or character- 
ized by latinism; characteristic of a 1 . So 
Latiiii'stical a. 1723. 

Latinity (latrnitiL 1619 [ad. L. iatiniia- 
tern, f. Latinus \ see Latin and -ity.[ i. The 
manner of speaking or writing Latin; Latin 
(with reference to its construction or style). 3. 
Rom. Law. The status of a Latin citizen 1880. 

I. His I. is pure Gibbon*. 

Latinize (Ice tinaiz), v. 1589. [ad. L. 
laiimzare, f. Latinus ; see -IZE.] i. trans. To 
turn into Latin, to write in Latin, to give a 
Latin form to (a word, etc.). a. To make 
Latm or Latin-like; to make conformable to 
the ideas, customs, etc. of the Latins, or to the 
rites, etc. of the Latin Church 1603. 3. inir. 

To use Latin forms, idioms, etc. 1642. 

I. The tendency to 1 . our speech Trench, x The 
Ro^n Catholic Church has.. made great efforts to 
L its Oriental branches 1S82, 3. One pretended 

crime . that 1 1 . too much Dryden, Hence Latini- 
za'tion, La*tinizer. 

fLatioru 1603. [ad. L. lationem, f. Iai~^ ppl. 
stem of fir re to bear, carry,] Astral. The 
action of moving, or the motion of a body from 
one place to another; motion of translation 
-1690. 

Latish ( 1 ^‘tiJ), a. Also lateish. r6ir. [f. 
Late^ a. + -ISH L] Somewhat late. Also as adv. 
Latitancy (ise*titansi). 1646. [f. next ; see 
-ANCY,] The state of lying concealed or hid. 
Of an animal : Hibernation. 

Latitant (l^-titant), a. {s 5 .) 1646. [ad. L. 
latitantem, latitare to lie hid.] That lies con- 
cealed; lurking, latent; (of an animal) hiber- 
nating. As sh. One who is in hiding 1887. 
Latitat (Ise’titaet). Obs, exc. Hist. 1523. 
a. L. latitat ^ = ' he lies concealed '.] Law. 

writ which supposed the defendant to lie 
concealed and which summoned him to answer 
in the King’s Bench. So Latita*tioii 1623. 
Latitude (Ise^titi^d). ME. [ad. L. latitudo, 
f. latus broad ; see -tude. ] 

L I. Transverse dimension ; breadth, width 
as opp. to length; also occas. spaciousness. 
Now only joc. f b. A wide compass or extent 
-1791. a. Extent, range, scope. Also, great 
or full extent. Now rare. 1605. *[• b. The range 
within which anything may vary -1796. tc. 
Local range -1638. ^ 3. Freedom from narrow 
restrictions ; liberality of construction or inter- 
pretation ; tolerated variety of action or opinion 
1605, 'fb. Laxity -1702. 

1, The 1 . and bredth of the Zodiack is .xij. degrees 
1559. b. A chace with a vengeance all the 1 . of the 
land Fuller, a. His great learning and 1 . of know- 
ledge Sir T. Browne. 3, The 1 , which a court of 
equity allows itself in enforcing agreements against 
the letter Ln. Sx. Leonards. 

H. In Geography and Astronomy, i. Geog. 
a. Angular distance on a meridian ; only in 
degree, minute, etc. of 1. b. The angular dis- 
tance on its meridian (of any place on the 
earth’s surface) north or south from the equator. 
ME. c. A locality as defined by parallels of 
latitude ; usu. in pi. =. regions, climes, parts of 
the world. Also fig. 1632. a. Astron. The 
angular distance of a heavenly body from the 
ecliptic; called spec, celestial 1 . ME. 

I. Circle, parallel ofl., see those words. A degree 
of 1. measured on any meridian is about 69 miles 
everywhere 1867. c. Those latitudes aud altitudes 
where no crops will grow W. R. Greg. 

Hence LatitU'dinal a. relating to breadth or 
•width (rare); relating to, connected -with, or de- 
on geographical 1. ; corresponding with lines 
ofl. Latitu'toially 

Latitudinariaa (Isestiti^dineaTi^), a. and 
s 5 . 1662. [1 L. latitudin-, latitudo Lati- 
tude, after trinitarian, etc.] 

A. adj. Allowing, favouring, or characterized 
by latitude in opinion or action, esp. in re- 
l^otis matters ; not insisting on strict adher- 
ence to any code, standard, formula, etc.; 
tolerating free thought on religious questions ; 
c^racteristic of the latitudinarians 1672. 

His opinions respecting ecdesiastical polity and 
modes of worship were 1 . Macaulay. 


^ B. si. One who practises or favours latitude 
m thought, action, or conduct, esp. in reigious 
matters ; spec, one of the English dhines of tne 
17th c., who, wh.le attacned to episcopal 
government and forms of worship, regarded 
I them as things indifferent ; hence, one who, 
j though not a sceptic, is indifferent as to creeds 
, and forms, 

, pr. Wilkins, my friend, the Bishop of Chester, .is a 
‘ mighty rising man, as being a L Pefvs. Latiiudi- 
nanan, one who fancies all religions are saving 
j Wesley Eng. Diet, 

' Hence La ritudina*riaiiisia, L doctrine, opinions, 
principles, or practice 1676. So tLatitxfdinism 
1667-1635. Latitu'dinous a. characterized by lati- 
tude of interpretation. U.S. 1S33. 

Laton : see Latten. 

j Latoman (latfu'nian), tz. {shd) 1591. ff. L. 
j Laionius, f. Latona, a. Gr. (.Eolic) hfirav, 
! (Attic) Aiyrdi ; see -AN.] A. adj. Pertaining 
i to Latona (= Gr. Leto), the mother of Apollo 
i and Diana. B. sb. The Laionian : Apollo. 

A. L. Twins, .-why hide you so your shining Fronts ? 
Sylvester. 

Latotm, obs. or arch. f. Latten. 

Latrant (l^-trant), a. 1702. [ad.L. latran- 
fern, latrare to bark,] Barking ; also 7^. 
fLatrate, v. 1623. [f. as next.] To bark 
like a dog ; alsoyf^. 

Latration (latr^-Jsn). 1623. [f. L. Iatra7'e.'\ 
A barking ; also fig. 

fLatrede, a. rare. [OE. laztrkde, f. Imt 
Late a.-^rkd counsel, Rede.] Slow, tardy. 
Whan a man is so 1 - or tarying Chaucer. 
Latreatic, -al (latrwTxk, -ai), a. rare. 
1627, [ad. Gr. KaTpevrcfcos (f. Karpevav : see 
next), -F -al,] Of the nature of L atria. 
llLatria (latrai*a). Also flatreia. 1526. 
[late L., a. Gr. Xarpeia, f. \arpiv€tv to serve, 
serve with prayer.] Theol. In R, C. language : 
The supreme worship which is due to God 
alone (dist. from Dulia and Hyperdulia). 
Latrine (latrrn). 1642. [a, F. (chiefly in 
pi. latrines), a. L. latrina, contr. f. lavatrina, 
f. lavare to wash.] A privy. 
fLatrociny. ME. [ad. L. lairocinium, f. 
latro robber. Cf. Larceny.] i. Highway 
robbery, brigandage -1657. 3. A band of 

robbers. Also transf. -1732. 

-latry, -olatry, repr. Gr. -Xarpda -worship, 
as in (iScoXoXarpela IDOLATRY, Mariolatry, 
etc. Hence, in joc. nonce-use, babyolatry 
(q. V. s. Y. Baby), etc. So ^(o)later, repr. Gr. 
-AarpTjs worshipper, as in idolater, bibliolater, 
etc. 

X/atten (lse*ten). ME. [a. OF. laton, leiion, 
mod.F. laiton : — pop. L. type ^lactonem*, or, 
if Sp. laton was the origin^, perh. a deriv. of 
Com, Rom. *latia lath, tin-plate (see Lath).] 
I. A mixed metal of yellow colour, either iden- 
tical with or very like brass ; often hammered 
into thin sheets. Now only arch, and Hist. 
3. Iron tinned over, tin-plate ; more explicitly 
white 1 . Also, any met^ made in thin sheets. 
Now dial. 1611. 3. attrih. or adj. Consisting 

or made of latten 1492. II4. Used with a pun 
on Latin 1607. 

1. A dome of yellow laton from Andalusia R, F. Bur- 
ton. Black 1 . = latten-brass. Shaven 4 , a thinner 
kind than black 1 . Roll 1 ., latten polished on both 
sides ready for use, 3. L.-brass, milled brass in 
thin plates or sheets, used by braziers and for drawing 
into wire. 4. I faith Ben : lie e’en give hima douzen 
good Lattin Spoones, and thou shalt translate them 
Sir N. L’Estrange. 

Latter (Ise-tai), a. {advi) [OE. l&tra (fern, 
and neut. ~e) adj., lator adv., compar. of Iset 
Late. The mod. Later is a new formation 
on Late 

A. adj. f I. Slower -ME. 3. Later; occas. ^ 

* second ’ (cf. Lattermath). Now only poet. 
or arch. ME. 3. Pertaining to the end of life, 
of a period, the world, etc. ; = Last. Obs, exc. 
arch, in 1 . days. 15x3. 4. That has been men- 

tioned second of two; opp. to former 1555. 
Also ahsol. or ellipt. x^8. 

a. The opinion and practice of the 1 . Cato Swift. 
L. Lammas : see Lammas, j. L. end : the concluding 
part (of a period, etc.) ; the end of life, (one’s) death. 
Also joc., the posteriors. ME. Hence La’tterly 
adv., at the 1. end; lately. La'ttermost a. last. 

tB. adv. a. More slowly, b. Later. -1590. 

b. My wife, more carefull for the 1, home Shaks. 


La*tter-day, adj. phr. 1842. Belonging to 
‘ tne latter davs ’ ; modem. 

Latter-day Saints, the name the Mormons give 
themself es. 

Latterkin (ise'toikin). 1659. A glazier’s 
tool used 10 making lead-lights. 

' Lattennatli (Itenaimc]?). dial. 1530. [f. 
^ Latter a. -f- Math (OE. mde'f) mowing.] 
■ The latter mo^ving ; the aftermath. Also, the 
‘ crops then reaped. 

La*ttermmt, [f. Latter a. + Mint sb.'] 
?A late kind of mint. Keats. 

Lattice (Is-tis), sb. ME. [a. OF. and F. 

I lattis, i. latte Lath.] i. A structure made of 
j laths, or of wood or metal crossed and fastened 
I together, with open spaces lelt between ; used 
I as a screen, e. g. in window openings ; a win- 
I dow, gate, screen, etc. so constructed. Also 
fig. tb. A w indow of lattice-work (usu. painted 
red), or a pattern on the shutter or wall re- 
sembling this (see Chequer I. 4), formerly 
a sign of an alehouse or inn -1735. c. Lattices 
collectively; ~ Lattice-woek. Also fig. 
1577. 2. transf. 1657. f3. A part of the 

auditorium of a theatre 1818. 4. attrzb. ME. 

X. Ahaziah fel dqwne thorow a lattesse in his vpper 
: chamber 2 Kings i. 2. Thro’ a 1 . on the soul Looksi 
thy fair face and makes it still Tennyson, b. If 
he draw not A L. to your doore, and hang a bush, 
out 1639. 

Comb. : l.*bar Bridge-building, a bar belonging to 
a system of latticing ; L beam = lattice girder ; 
1. -bridge, a bridge consisting of a top and bottom 
flange connected by a number of fiat iron bars form- 
ing a 1. : 1. frame, girder, a girder consisting of two 
horizontal bars connected by diagonal bars crossed so 
as to resemble lattice-work ; 1, leaf (plant), the 
Otcoirandra Jenestralis or lace-leaf of Madagascar ; 
also 1. plant. 

Hence Lattice v. irans. to furnish with a j, or 
lattice-work. Also with up, over 1428. La'tticed 
£t., epee, in Kai. Hisi.^ having a conformation or 
marking resembling lattice- work ; Her, of a pattern 
resembling fretty, but placed cross-waj s.^ 

Lattice-window. 1515. A window fur- 
nished with a lattice ; also, now, one composed 
of small diamond-shaped panes set in lead- 
work. 

Lattice-work. 1487. = Lattice sb. i. 
Also, something resembling this. 

Latticing (Ige-tisiq). 1885. [fl Lattice sb. 
or V. + -ING h] The process of making a 
lattice or lattice-work ; in Bridge-building (see 
quot.). 

Latticing, a system of bars crossing each other at 
the middle of their lengths, used to connect the two 
channels of a strut, in order to make them act as one 
member Waddell. 

{[Latus (lel-tz?s). 1702. [L., = side.] Math. 
In Conic sections: L rectum, a straight line 
drawn through the focus of a conic at right 
angles to the transverse diameter, the para- 
meter. 

Laud (Igd), sb. ME, [a. OF. laude, ad.L. 
laudem, laus praise.] i. Praise, high com- 
mendation. Now rare, exc. in hymns. 3. pi. 
The first of the day-hours of the Church, the 
Psalms of which always end with Pss. cxlviii-cl, 
sung as one psalm and technically called 
laudes ME. Also transf. 3. A hymn or as- 
cription of praise 1530. 

X. Pursevantes and herauldes That crien ryche 
folkes laudes Chaucer. z . Now midnight lauds 
were in Melrose sung Scott, 

Laud (Igd), v. ME. [ad. L. laudare, f. 
laud-, laus.]^ trans. To praise, to sing or 
speak the praises of ; to celebrate. Often to 1 . 
and bless [praise, magnify), Orig, implying an 
act of worship. 

So ye shal be happy, & your werkes lauded 1477. 
Hence Lau’der = Laudator, 

Laudable (lg*dabl), u. Also flaudible. 
ME. [ad. L. laudabilis, f. laudare ', see prec. 
and -able.] r. Praiseworthy, commendable. 
•fAlso, in early use, laudatory, s. Of satisfac- 
tory nature, quality, or operation; healthy, 
sound, wholesome. Now only Path, of secre- 
tions, pus. 1514. ts. sb. mpl. Laudable 
qualities, good points 17x5. 

X. A 1 . ambition Walton. L curiosity Ruskin. a. 
To promote a I. growth of flesh 1720, Healthy or 1 . 
pus 1878. Hence LaudabiTity (rare), Lau’dable- 
ness. Lau'dably adv. 

Laudanine (Ig-dansin). Also -in. 1888. 
[f. Laudanum -ine ®.] Chem. A colourless 


seaman), a (pass), an (bi^d). z? (c#t). ^ (Fr. chijf). o (ever), eye), p (Fr. eau d^ vie), i (sft). z (Psyche), g (what), p (gat). 
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to pale red crystalline alkaloid contained in 
opium. 

Laudanuin (]^*d*nz?m). Also Tlo<jLa.Gtim. 
1602. [a. mod.L. lauda^ium, used by Paracel- 

sus for a costly med.cament, in which opium 
was early suspected to be the active ingredient. 
The wd. thus used may bea var. of Ladanum, 
or ? suggested by laiidare to praise, or quite 
arbitrary.] i. In early use, any of various 
preparations in \vhich opium was the main in- 
gredient. Now : The simple alcoholic tincture 
of opium. t2, = Ladanum i. -1702. 
Laudation (Iqd^'Jsn). 1470. [ad. L. 

laudatioTiein.'] The action or an act of praising . 
Also, the condition of being praised. 

As we read the long I. on the pedestal Stani ey. 

Laudative (l§‘daiiv). rare. 1605. [ad. L. 
laudativus, f. laudat-t latidare. Cf. F . 

laudatifd] A. adj. Expressive of praise ; lauda- 
tory. Const, of. 1609. fB. sb. A laudative 
expression or discourse ; a eulogy, panegyric. 
Laudator (Igd^-toi). 1825. [a. L.] One 
who praises ; a eulogist. 

Laudatory (Ip’datori). 1555. [ad. L. 

laudatorius adj., f. laudared\ 

A. adj. Expressive of praise ; eulogistic. 

tB. sb. A laudatory discourse, a eulogy -1642. 

B. A 1. of itself obtruded in the very first word Milt. 
Hence I.au*datoiily adv 

Laudian (Ig'dian), jd. Also tLaudean. 
1691. ff. William Laud^ archbishop of Canter- 
bury 1633-4S + -IAN.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of Laud ; favouring the tenets of 
Laud ; instituted by Laud. As sb.t a follower 
of Laud. Hence Lau'dianism, the principles 
and practice of Laud and his followers ; also 
Lau'dism. 

Laugh (laf), sh. 1690. [f. next.] _i. The 
action of laughing ; laughing, or an inclination 
to laugh ; laughter {rare), a. An act, or the 
manner, of laughing. Alsoyfj". 3* = 

Laughing-stock {rare) 1817. 

I. Do you find jest, and I’ll find 1. Goldsm. *. The 
heart's light 1. pursued the circling jest S. Rogers. 
Phr. To have ox get the 1. on one's side; to have the 
1. of to raise ike 1. against. 

Laugh (laf), v. [Com. Tent. str. vb. OE. 
hl^hhaUt hliekhaitt hlsehka 7 i ; the Teut. 

root ^hlah- : *hla^~) represents a pre- 

Teut. prob. echoic; cf. *klok- in Gr. 

K\&ff(r€LV to cluck. The mod. Eng. form 
descends from the Anglian hlxhhand\ i. hitr. 
To manifest the spasmodic utterance, facial 
distortion, shaking of the sides, etc., which 
form the instinctive expression of mirth, amuse- 
ment, sense of the ludicrous, scorn, etc. Also 
transf. to have the emotion which is expressed 
by laughing. b. Attributed poet, and rhet. to 
inanimate objects, chiefly with reference to 
movement or play of light and colour ME. a. 
quasi-ifr<3:«:A with cognate obj. Also, to utter 
laughingly or with laughter. 1470. ^ 3* With 

dat. of person, and to with sb., as in to t. to 
scorn (now arch, and literary) ME. 4, With 
ol3j. and compl., adv., or advb. phr. j To pro- 
duce a specified effect upon by laughing ME. 

1. Then the whole quire hold their hips, and Ioffe 
Shaks. Phr. To 1 . in one's sleeve : to 1. to oneself. 
To 1 . on the other^ wron^ side {of one's face, ntouih ) : 
to change to sadness and vexation from laughter and 
exultation. b. The heavens 1. with you in your 
jubilee Wordsw, The wood fire.. laughs broadly 
through the room Hawthorne. iL. and lay (or he) 
down : an obsolete game at cards. * 2. The large 
Achilles, .laughs out a loud applause Shaks. 3.^ All 
they that see me, 1. me to scorne Ps. xxii^ 7- ^To 1 . 
on, upon (rarely up, to) ; to smile on. To 1. at ; to 
make fun of; to deride, ridicule. 4. Will you 1. me 
asleepe, for I am very heauy Shaks. Whose whole 
life is to eat, and drink, .and 1. themselves fat Trapp. ! 
To 1 . away ; t('*) to let go with a laugh ; (b) to |et | 
rid of with a laugh ; {c) to while away (time) with 
laughter. To 1. down : to subdue or silence with 
laughter. To 1. ofj, out = to laugh away {b). To I, 
over: to recall or repeat with laughter or mirth. 

Hence Latfgliable a. that may be laughed at ; to 
be laughed at. Latughably adv. Lau’ghable- 
aess. Daughee*, the per.son laughed at (Carlyle). 
Lau'glier, one who laughs ; one addicted to laugh- 
ing; also, a scoffer ; also, a variety of pigeon (1735). 

Laughing (la-fiq), v 3 l. sd. ME. [f. Laugh 
V. + -iNG^.J The action of Laugh v.; 
laughter. 

Comb. 1, -matter, a subject for laughter; -muscle, 
the risoritis, or the muscle that produces the con- 


tortions attendant on laughter ; f-post, -stake = 
Laughin’g-stock. 

Laughing (la-fii) ),///. a. ME. [f. as prec, 
•f -ING^.I That laughs. 

In names of animals, so called from their cry or as- 
pect: 1. hyena, jackass (see the sbs.); l.-bird 
dial., the green woodpecker; -crow, any of various 
Asiatic birds ; -goose, the white-fronted goose {Anser 
albifrons); -thrush, a’^y of various Asiatic birds. 
Hence Lau’ghingly adv. 1530. 

Laughing gas. 1842. Nitrous oxide, 
NoO : so called from its exhilarating effects 
when inhaled. 

Laughing-stock. 1519. [f. Laughing 
vbl, sb. -f Stock.] An object of laughter; a 
butt for ridicule. 

You’ll be a laughing stock to the whole bench, and 
a byvtord with all the pig-tailed lawyers Sheridan. 
Laughsome (ld*fs»m), iz. rare. 1620. [f. 
Laugh sb. + -some.] Addicted to laughing ; 
(of things) laughable. 

Laughter 1 (la-ftai). [OE. hleaJiior str. 
masc, : — OTeut. ^hlahtro-z, f. root ^hlah~ ; see 
Laugh v."] The action of laughing; occas. a 
manner of laughing. b. A laugh (now rare) 
OE. c. Used for; A subject or matter for 
laughter 1596. 

I. Homeric 1 . (see Iliad i. 599 a<r^€crro9 yeXus), ir- 
represijible laughter. Then shai cure mouth be fylled 
with 1 . Coverdale Ps. cxxy. 3. Personified. L. 
holding both his sides Milt. VAlleg. 32. b. Ex- 
changing quick low laughters Browning. c. L- for 
a Moneth, and a good iest for euer Shaks. Hence 
Lau-ghterless a. 

Laughter ^ (la-ftoi). dial. i6oi. [a. ON. 
^lahtr, Idttr : — OTeut. ^lahtrd^, f. ^lag-, root 
of Lay v.'\ The whole number of eggs laid by 
a fowl before she is ready to sit. 
LaU'ghworthy, a. rare. i6i6. Deserving 
to be laughed at, ndiculous. 

Laughy (la-fi), a. rare. 1837. [f. Laugh 
sb. or V. 4- -Y 1.] Inclined to laugh. 
Laumontite (Iq-mpntait). 1805. [f. Gillet 
de Laumont, its discoverer; see -ite.J Mm. 
I-^drous silicate of aluminium and calcium. 
tLaunce 1. [ad. L. lancem {Janx\ It. lancej\ 
A scale, balance. Spenser. 

Launce 2 (lans). 1623. [? same as Lance 
sb.^] A fish of the genus Ammodytes; the i 
sand-eel ; = Lant sb.^ Also called sand- 
l<z{u)nce. Sable 1 . ; the capelin. j 

Launch (IgnJ, lanj), xAi- 155^* Launch 
z/.] fi. The action or an act of lancing ; a 
prick -1596. 2. a. The action or process of 

launching a vessel. Also fig. with out. b. The 
starting off of a bird in flight. 1814. 3- concr. 

in Ship-building. The slip or descent whereon 
the ship is built, including the machinery used 
in launching 1711. 4. dial. An eel-trap 1847. 

5. aitrib., as l.-block, -ways = launching- 
ways, launching-planks 1720. 

Launch (Ignf, lanjj, sb.‘^ 1697. [ad. Sp. 

lancha pinnace, perh. of Malay origin.] i. 
The largest boat of a man-of-war, for use in 
shallow water, usually sloop-rigged. a, A 
large boat propelled by electricity, steam, etc. 
{electric steam-l.), used for transporting 
passengers, or as a pleasure-craft 1865, 
Launch (Ignj*, lanj), tf. ME. [ad. ONE. 
iaficher « Central OF. lander \ see Lance v.'] 
fi. trans. = Lance v. II. i, 2. -1724. s. To 
hurl, shoot, discharge, send off (a missile, a 
blow, etc.). (Cf. Lance v. I. i.) ME. b. To 
dart forward (a weapon, a limb, etc.). Now 
only, to dart out (something long and flexible). 
ME. 3. int7\ for reft. To rush, plunge, start 
or shoot forth ; tto leap, vault ; transf. to skip 
in reading ME. b./^. (Now usually with out.) 
To enter boldly or freely into a course of 
action ; to rush into expense ; to burst out into 
(violent) speech 1608. 4* trans. To cause (a 

vessel) to move or slide from the land, or the 
stocks, into the water ; to set afloat ; to lower 
(a boat) into the water ME. ^ b. To send off, 
start upon a course, send adrift 1627, c. fig. 
To start (a person) in, into, or on a. business, 
career, etc, ; to set on foot (a project) ; to com- 
mence (an action). Also with out. 1602. 5. 

intr. Of the ship : To be launched (now rare). 

6 . To push forth, out from land, put to sea, ad- 
vance seawards {lit. a.ndfig.) 1534. 7* 

Naut. ta. To set up, hoist (a yard). b. To 
move (casks, etc.) by pushing. 1627. 


6 (Ger.Kflln). e(FT.-peu). ii (Ger. Mwller). «(Fr.d«ne). o (cwri). e (e») (th«e). 


I, Nine Bulls were launch’d by his victorious arm 
Devden. fig. Th> Prophets.. Rubb’d where they 
should haue launcht Quarles. 2. To 1. a thunder- 
bolt Scott, the censures oi the church against offen- 
ders Freeman. 3. b. I want time to L into an ample 
discourse Boyle. 4. Was this the face that launch'd 
a thousand ships? Marlo'we. c. The Mississippi 
scheme launched by John Law Yeats. To 1. into 
eternity : rhet. for ‘ to put to death 6. To 1. out 
into an ocean of common-place Hume, To 1. into 
eternity : rhet. for * to die , 

Launching (Ig'nfuj, la*njig), vbl. sb. 1592. 
[-ING L] The action of Launch v. 

Comb, tk'kirif®# a lancet; L-planks, a set of 
planks mostly used to form the platform on each side 
of the ship, whereon the bilgeways slide for the pur- 
pose of launching ; L-ways = launching-planks. 
Laund (Ignd). Obs. exc. arch. See also 
L.A.WN ME. [a. OF. launde, F, lande 
wooded ground, a. OCelt. ^landa ; see Land 
sb.'] An open space among woods, a glade 
( L. saltus ) ; untilled ground, pasture. 

Through this L. anon the Deere will come Shaks. 
Launder (Igmdox, la*ndsi), sb. ME. 
[Contr. f. Lavender j^.^] fi. A man or 
woman who washes linen -1603. ^ 

\ trough for water, either cut in the earth, or 
' formed of wood ; esp. in Mining, one for wash- 
' ing the ore clean from dirt. b. A rain-water 
gutter. 1667. local. 

Launder (Ig-ndoi, lamdai), v. 1597- [i^ 
prec, sb.] i. trans. To wash and get up 
(linen). Also transf. andyf/. t2. To sweat 
(gold or plate). B. Jons. 3. Of a fabric: To 
bear laundering (well, etc.) 1909. 

1, His linen [wasj soft and badly laundered 1883. 
So Lau'nderer, one who launders (linen) {Obs. exc. 
local and U.S}) 1440 ; tone who sweats gold or plate. 

Laundress (l^-ndres, lamdres), sb. 1535. 

‘ [f. Launder sb. -ess.] i. A woman who 

washes and gets up linen. 2. A caretaker of 
chambers in the Inns of Court 1592. 

2. It ’s a curious circumstance, Sam, that they call 
the old women in these inns, laundresses Dickens. 
Hence tLaumdress zt trans. to furnish with 
laundressci, act ab 1. to ; inir to act as a 1. 1612-36. 

Laundiy (Ig’ndri, lamdri). 1530. [Altered 
f, ME. lavendry (ad. OF. lav an-, lavenderii) 
after Launder.] fi. The action or process 
of washing -1626. 2. An establishment for 

washing and getting up linen 1577. b. Articles 
washed and got up, recent. Us. Used for 
Laundress, Merry W. i. ii. s- 4* aitrib., as 
l.-man, etc. 1585. 

II Laura (loTa). 1727. [a. Gr. Kaipa lane, pas- 
sage, alley.] Christian Antiq. An aggregation 
of detached cells, tenanted by recluse monks 
under a superior, in Egypt and elsewhere. 
Lauraceous (Igr^'jbs), a. [f. mod.L. 
Lauracex + -ous. ] Bot. Belonging to the N .0. 
Lauracese or laurel family. (Rec. Diets.) 
Laurate (lg*r^it). 1873. [f. L. laurus 

laurel + -ATE See Lauric.] Chem. A salt of 
lauric acid. 

fLaure. [OE. ad. L. laurus j\ The laurel or 
bay-tree ; also, its leaves woven into a chaplet 
•'I567- 

fLaureal, a. Obs. rare, late ME. [ad. L. 
^laureahs, f. law'ea laurel.] Laureate -1756. 
laureate (IqTfii't), ME. [ad. L. laureaius, 
f. laurea laurel-tree, laurel crown, fern, of 
laureus ad.]., f. laurus’, see Laurel.] 

A. adj, I. Crowned with laurel (as a symbol 
of distinction) ME. b. Of a crown, wreath : 
Consisting of laurel, or imitating one composed 
of laurel. Hence {poet.) 1 . shade. ME. 2. 
Worthy of special distinction or honour, pre- 
eminent in a sphere or faculty. a. gen. ? Ohs. 
1508. b. spec. Distinguished as a poet, worthy 
of the Muses' crown ME. 3< transf. Of things : 
Worthy of the laurel-wreath. Also, Of or per- 
taining to poets, or to a poet laureate, late MjE. 

I. To strew the Laureat Herse where Lycid lies 
Milt. b. The 1. wreath, that Cecil wore Gray. 
tA. Utters [tr. L liiierx laureatx], a letter or dis- 
patch announcing a victory. a. a. No, Faustus, 
Thou art conjuror laureat, That canst command great 
Mephistophilis Marlowe. b. Poet Laureate', in 
early use, a title given generally to eminent poets, 
and sometimes conferred by universities ; in mod. 
UbC, the title given to a poet who receives a stipend 
as an officer of the Royal Household, writes court- 
odes, etc. The first recorded appointment by autho- 
rity to the office of Poet Laureate was a ‘ warrant for 
a grant ’ to Dryden, on 13 April, 1668 ; confirmed by 

e {ef) (rem). I (Fr. frzfre). 5 (frr, Um, «arth). 
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pateat of 1 3 Aagj 1670. 3. Langagc L Lydgite. 
The laureat strain of Piasdar Grote. 

B. sb. I, = Poet laureate 1539. b. A cou'-t 
panegyrist 1863. 2. A degree title 

awarded in someinstitntionsto women. Bryce. 
3, Numism, =s LAUREL eb. 4. 1727. 

I. The courtly laureat pays His quit-rent oce, his 
p^percorn of praise Cowper. Hence LanTeatesMp. 
Laureate v, Obs. exc. -Pist. 

ME. [f. L. laureatus ; see prec. and -ate A_ 
1. trans. To crown with laurel as victor, poet, 
or the like; to confer honourable distinction 
upon. 2. spec, a. To graduate or confer a 
Uni\ersity degree upon. b. To appoint (a 

poet) to the office of Laureate. 1637. 

I. By his reyqne is all En.;ionde lawreat 1509. 

Laureation 1637. [f. Laure- 

ate V . ; see -ation .1 The action of crowning 
with laurel or making laureate; in the Sc. 
Universities, a term for graduation or admis- 
sion to a degree ; also, the creation of a poet 
laureate. 

Laurel (V-rel), sh. ME. (lorer, latirer, 
later, lorel, etc.) [ad. F. laurier for loritr, t 
OF. lor: — L. laurus; the /, as often, repl. the 
second r in the word.] i. The Bay-tree or 
Bay-laurel, Lauims nohilis] see Bay sbP- 2. 
Now rare, exc. as in 2. b. Any plant of 
the genus Lauras or the N.O. Lauracex. 
Lindley. 2. The foliage of this tree as an 
emblem of victory or of distinction in poetry, 
etc. a. collect, sing. ME. b. pL 1585. c. A 
branch or wreath of this tree {lit. and_^^.) ME. 
td. The dignity of Poet Laureate -18 14. 3. 

In mod- use, applied to Cerasus laurocerasus 
and other trees having leaves like those of the 
true laurel 1664, 4. Numism. One of the 

English gold pieces (esp. those of 20J.), first 
coined in 1619, on which the monarch’s head 
was figured with a wreath of laurel 1623. 5. 

attrib. ME, 

X. The victor palm, the laurer to deuyae Chaucer. 
a. a, Gyff lawrelle to that lord of myght 1460. b. 
Phr. To reap^ ^otn one's laurels, to repose, rest, retire 
on one's laurels. To look to one's laurels : to beware 
of losing one’s pre-eminence. c. Fame flies after 
with a 1 . Prior. 3 . Alexandrian Lanrel, Rusctts 
racemosusi American Dwarf or Mountain L. = 
Kalmia ; Cherry L., Cerasus laurocerasus i Great 
L., U.S. name for Rhododendron fnaxit}ZHm% Ja]^an 
L. = Aucuba; Portugal L., Cerasus Lusitanica: 
S purge L., Daphne Laureola. F or Ground-, R ase-, 
Sheep-L, see the flrsl element. 

Comb . : l.*bay = Bay-laurel (sense r) ,* -thyme 
= Laurustinus ; -tree = sense r ; -water, the water 
obtained by distillation from the leaves of the cher^ 
laurel and containing a small proportion of prussic 
acid. 

tLaii*rel,a. 1606. [f. Laurel Crowned 
or wreathed with laurel ; hence, renowned. 

Vpon your Sword Sit Laurell victory' Shaks. 
Laurel (l^-rel), v. 1631. [f. as prec.] tra^s . ! 
To wreathe with laurel ; to adorn with or as 
with laurel. 

Laurelled (l^-reld), ppl. a. 16S2. [f. 

Laurel sb. or v. -f -eu.] a. Crowned or 
wreathed with laurel. Hence fig. honoured, 
illustrious ; cf. Laureate. b. Covered with 
a growth of laurel ; also, made of laurel. 

a. L. letters : cf. Laureate a. i (quot.). b. Here 
no sepulchre built In the laurell’d rock M. Arnold. 
Laurentian (Igrem/ian), 1863. [f. L. 
Laurentius -j- -AN. ] Geol, Epithet of certain 
sedimentary strata found in Canada near the 
river St. Lawrence. Also quasi-j^. in collective 
sense. 

tLaureole. Also Iauriol(e. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. laureolal] Spurge Laurel “1596. 
Laurptiuus, erron. f, Laurustinus. 
Laurie (Iguik), a. 1857. [f. L. laui'us -f 
-IC.] L. acid, a white crystalline compound 
(CiaHatOa) obtained from the berries of Laurus 
nohilis. Hence in L. aldehyde, ether, com- 
pounds derived from this acid. 

Laurin (l§*rm). 1838. [£ L. laums + 
-IN A] Chem. A crystalline substance 
(CjaHsoOa) obtained from the berries of Laurus 
nobilis. 

Laurite (IgTsit), 1866. [f. Mrs. Laura 
Joy; see-iTE,] Min. Sulphide of nithenium, 
found with platinum in small brilliant crystals. 
Lau^tine (l^-n^stoin). Also erron. 
flanri-, lanre-, 1683. [Englished form of 
next] *= next. 


Laurustinus .;3|JT53t3i*nz?3]. 1664. [a, 

* rnod.L. (orig. two wds.) laurus iinus{L. laurus 
I laurel, iinus a plant, perh. the laurustinus).' 
An e\ergreea wintcr-Bowering shrub, Ptbnr- 
num Tinus. 

Laus e, obs, if. Loose a. 
yLauti’tious, a. [f. L. hxutitia T. lauitis 
washed) 4 - -ous.] Sumptuous. Herrick. 
Lauwine Ger. lauvrno). Also 

law-. iSi8. [ad. Ger. of Swiss origin, 
f. Ian m.id, tepid (Kluge).] An avalanche. 
Lava -Ja'va). 1750. [a. It. lava (f. iavare 
to wash ; see Lave v?-)^ orig. a stream or 
gutter suddenly caused by rain, applied to a 
lava-stream from Vesuvius.] fi. .A stream of 
molten rock issuing from the crater of a volcano 
or from fissures in the earth. 2. The fluid or 
semi-fluid matter flowing from a volcano 1760. 
Also fig. 3. The substance that results from 

the cooling of the molten rock 1750. b. A 
kind of lava, a bed of lava 1796. 4. attrib. 

iSri. 

Comb.: l.-milIstone, a hard and coarse basaltic 
millstone, obtained from quarries near Andemach on 
the Rhine; -WcLfe, a kind of stoneware, manu- 
factured and coloured to assume the semi-vitreous 
appearance of 1* 

i IlLavabo {l^vP-ho). 1740. [L., — ‘I will 

I wash*.] I. £ccl. a. The ritual washing of the 
celebrant’s hands at the offertory, accompanied 
by the saying of Ps. xxvpj. 6-12, beginning La- 
vabo inter innoce7ties manus sneas. b. The small 
towel, also the basin, used in this rite. 2. A 
washing-trough used in some mediseval 
monasteries 1883. 

Lavage (las'vedg). 1895. [a. F., f. laver?\ 
Med. A cleansing of the stomach by means of 
emetics administered in large quantities of 
water. 

; Lavant (las'vant). Sussex and Hants. 

\ 1774. [?] A land-spring. 

; Lavatic (lavse-tik), a. 1830. [f. Lava + 
-ATic.J Consisting of or resembling lava. 
Lavation (lavii*jen). 1627. [ad. L. lam- 
iionem, f. Iavare to wash.] The action or an 
act of washing ; concr, w'ater for washing. 
Lavatory (Isewatori), sb. ME. [ad. L. 
lavaiorium a place for washing ; see Lave v.^'] 
I. A vessel for washing, a laver, a bath. Also 
ffig. 2. Bed. The ritual washing of the cele- 
brant’s hands : {a) at the offertory (cf. Lava bo 
I a) ; ^{b) at the taking of the ablutions. 1512. 
ts. A lotion -1694. 4. An apartment with 

apparatus for washing the hands and face ; 
now often combined with water-closets, etc, 
1656. 5. A laundry i66x. 6. A place for 

washing gold 1727. 

lavatory (Im’vatori), a. 1846. [f. L. 

Iavare', see Lave Of or pertaining to 
washing. 

■{■Lavattire. 1601. [ad. L. type *lavaiura 
(= cl. L. loturd), f, lavarel] A lotion, a wash. 
Lave (l^v), sb. Obs. exc. Sc. [OE. Idf 
OTeut. ^laiid str. fem.; see Leave v .1 What 
is left over ; the remainder, the rest. 
fLave, a. ME. [See Lave v.^'] Of ears 
(esp. a horse’s ears) : Drooping, hanging -1675. 
Hence Lave-eared (corruptly leaf-eared) a., 
having lave ears. 

Lave (I^iv), z/,l Now chie^y poet [App. a 
fusion of two formations. (1) OE. lafian to 
wash by affusion, to pour (water), ? ad. L. 
Iavare to wash. (2) In ME. the representative 
of the OE. vb. blended with the vb. a. F. laver 
: — L. Iavare = Gr. Roveiv, f. OAryan root*/i?w~ 
to wash (whence Lather).] i. trans. To 
wash, bathe. Also fig. Also intr. for refi, 
3. trans. Of a body of water : To wash against, 
to flow along or past 1623. 3. To pour out 

with or as with a ladle ; to ladle. Also absol, 
OE. f 4. trans. To draw (water) out or up 
with a bucket, ladle, or scoop ; to bale. Also 
with out, up, and compl., and absol. -1708. 

I. Basons and ewers, to lane her dainty hands ! 
Shaks. intr. In her chaste current oft the goddess 
laves Pope. 2. Where Torridge laves its banks of 
green Capern. 3. L. the water.. in slight handfuls., 
over the head and face 1862. 

fLave, [Cf. ON, lafa to droop.] Of 
the ears : To droop, hang dovm. Bp. Hall. 


Laveer (laris’i], v. Obs. exc. literary. 
1598. ^ad. Du. laveeren, MDu. latveren, loze- 
rm, ad." F. (i6tn c.) lozeer, now louvoyer, f. lof 
windward (ol Du. or LG. origin; see Luff).] 
intr. To beat to windward ; to tack. Hence 
LaveeTer, one who la veers. 

Lavement ^IFi’viment). 1650. [a. F., f. 
hzer to wash.] i. The action of w'ashing or 
cleansing {rare). 2. Med. An injection 1794. 
'■Lawender, sb.'^ ME. [a. OF. lavamiier 
masc., lavandiere fem, (mod.F. lavandzere 
fem.), ad. late L. lavandanus, -aria, i.lavanda, 
f. Iavare to wash ; see Lave A washer- 

woman, laundress, t Formerly ffiso {rarely), a 
man who washes clothes. -1567. 

Enuye..is lauender In the grete court alway 
Ch.^i:cer. 

Lavender (Isewendoi), sb.^ and a. ME. 
[a. AF. lavendre for ^lavendie : — med.L. 
lavendula. Ult. etym. obscure. See N.E.D.] 
A, sb. 1. The plant Lavandula vera {N.O, 
Labiatx), a small shrub with small pale bluish 
flowers, and narrow oblong or lanceolate 
leaves ; cultivated extensively for its per- 
fume. Also applied to L. Spica (distinguished 
as French L. and fZ.. spike), and L. Stoechas 
(formerly fZ. gentle), and to certain other 
plants. 3. The flowers and stalks of Lavan- 
dula vera, laid among linen or other clothes to 
preserve them from moths when stored. 3. 
The colour of lavender-flowers, a very pale blue 
with a trace of red 1882. 

1. Here ’s flowers for you ; Hot Lauender, Mints, 
Sauory, mariomm Shaks. Sea L., Statice Lima- 
Ilium', also called -^.V/arsh L., Z. Thrift. fL. of 
Spain = Lavender cotton. 2. Phr. To lay {zip') 
in {a) to lay aside carefully for future use; 0) 

! slan^:, to pawn ; (c) to put out of the way of doing 
i harm. 

i B. adj. Of the colour of lavender-flowers (see 
1 A. 3) 1882. 

I Too much of a lavender-kid-glove gentleman 1897. 

! Hence La*v ender v. trans. to perfume with 1 . ; to 
‘ put 1. among (linen). 

La’ vender CO -tton. 1530. Ground cypress 
{Saniolina Chamxcyparissus) ; formerly con- 
fused with Artemisia Abzvtanum or maritima. 
La* vender-wa ter. 1563. A pei fume com- 
pounded, with alcohol and ambergris, from the 
distilled flowers of lavender, 

Laver (l^i-v3i), OE. laver.l fi, 
A water-plant ; = Gr. ciov -1601. 2. A name 

for various marine algse, esp., now, the edible 
species 1611. Also attrib. 

2 . Purple 1., Porphyra laciniaia. Green 1., 
Ulz>a latissi7na and Ulva lactuca. 

: Laver (l^*v3i), sb.^ ME. [a. OF. laveoir, 
lavur :—\j. lavatoriuvi', see Lavatory.] i. 
A vessel, basin, or cistern for washing, in early 
use, chiefly a (metal) water-jug ; occas. a pan 
or bowl for water. Now only poet, or rhei. b. 
The large brazen vessel for the ablutions of the 
Jewish priests (= Heb. kiyyor, Vulg. lahrum) 
1535. c. The basin of a fountain. Obs. exc. 
arch. 1604. 2. transf and fig. The baptismal 

font ; the spiritual ‘ washing ’ of baptism ; any 
spiritually cleansing agency. After Gr. Xov- 
rpjv TraXiyy^v^aias Tit. iii. 5. ME. tS* A pro- 
cess or mode of ablution -1684. 

Laveroc(k, etc, : see Lark 
Lavic (la-vik), a. 1835. [f. Lava + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to lava. 
tLavisli, sb. 1483. [a. OF. lavasse, lavache 
deluge of rain.] Profusion, excessive abun- 
dance ; prodigality, lavishness. Phr. To make 

L -1597. 

Lavish (iKwiJ), a. 1475. [f. Lavish jA] 
I. Effusive 1485 ; funresti ained ; loose, wild, 
licentious -1640. 3. a. Expending or bestow- 

ing without stint ; profuse ; prodigal. Const. 
of, in. In early use often: Wasteful, extrava- 
gant. 1475. b. Expended, bestowed, or pro- 
duced unstintedly ; profuse, abundant 1576. 

I. Phr. Z. of {one's) tongue. When Meanes and 
lauish Manners meete together Shaks. 2. Your 1 . 
wasting servants.. will be glad of a crust before they 
dye 1643, h. Let her bane needfull but not lauish 
meanes Shaks. Hence La’visti-ly adv., -ness. 
La\dsh (lae-viju v. 1542, [f. Lavish a."] 

1. intr. To be lavish, e.g. of words, etc. 1567. 

2. trans. To bestow, distribute, or spend pro- 
fusely and recklessly ; also with atoay, out 
1542. 
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3. They iaaish gold out of the bagge Isa^ xlvi. 6. 
To 1. pity on any one Fuller. Hence La'visher. 
La'visliingly La’vishment (now rar$)^ the 
action of lavishing. 

Lavolta (lav^Tta), sh. Ohs, exc, arch, 
Englished lavolt 1580. [f. It. la the -f voUa 

tum.] 'A Inely dance for two persons, con- 
sisting a good deal in high and active bounds ' 
(Xares). Also iransf zndpg. 

Behold the sunne-beames . . , Dancing Latioltoes on 
the liquid fioare 160a Hence tLavo’lta v. to dance 
a 1. ; to caper as in the 1. tlhavoltetee'r, one who 
dances the 1. 

Lavrock, var. of Lark sb.'^ 

Lavy (Itewi). i6g8. A St. Kilda name for 
the guillemot. 

Law (I9), [Late OE. lagu str. fern. (pi. 
laga\ in comb, lah-), a. prehistoric ON. ^lagti 
(whence Olcel. I^g), pi of lag neut.; in sing, i 
the word meant in Olcel. ^ something laid or 
fixed ' ; the pL had the collective sense ' law 
and in ONorw. its form became (as in OE.) a 
fern. sing. The ON. lag corresponds to OS. 
dag neut. : — OTeut ^lagd^^ f. root ^lag- : — 
Indo-Eur. : see Lay, Lie vbs. The L. 

leg-^ lex is not now generally believed to be 
cognate. The native word in OE. was de ; see 

I. ^ Human law, i. The body of rules, 
whether formally enacted or customary, which 
a state or community recognizes as binding on 
its members or subjects. (In this sense usually 
the law,) tAlso, in early use, a code or 
system of such rules, b. Often personified as 
an agent 1513. fc. What the law awards 
“^ 593 * On® ®f these rules. In early use 

only pl,^ often with a collective sense (after L. 
iura, leges). OE. a. Laws as obeyed or 

enforced ; controlling influence of laws ; the 
condition of society in which laws are observed j 
ME. b. (a) Laws in general, as a human in- 
stitution. {h) The science of which laws are 
the subject-matter; jurisprudence. ME. c. 
Rules or injunctions that must be obeyed ME. 

4. Often defined, according to the matter with 
which it is concerned, as commercial, ecclesias^ 
ileal, etc. /., the 1. of evidence, etc. ; or accord- 
ing to the source from which it is derived, as 
statute I,, customary L, cased, (see Case 

etc, {Thi) Canon I, ; see Canon. Also 
Civil law, Common law, Martial L (see 
Martial). b. Both laws [after med.L. 
{doctor, etc.) uiriusque zuris\ : in mediaeval 
use, the Civil and Canon Law; in modem 
Scotland, the Roman Civil Law and the muni- 
cipal law of the country 1577. International 
law, the 1. of nations, under which nations, as 
individual members of a common polity, are 
bound by a common rule of agreement or 
custom ; opp. to municipal the rules binding 
in local jurisdictions (see Municipai.) 1548. 

5. In English technical use, the Statute and 

Common Law, in contradistinction to Equity 
1591. 6. Applied predicatively to legal de- 

cisions or opinions to denote that they are cor- 
rect. Kiso good Qt had 1. 1593. 7. (Usu. ike 

law.) The legal profession. Orig. in man of 1. 
(now somewhat arch.), a lawyer. ME. b. 
Legal knowledge 1630. 8. The action of the 

courts of law, as a means of procuring redress 
of grievances, etc. ; judicial remedy. Occas, ^ 
recourse to the courts, litigation. 1450. 

I. The Venetian Law Cannot impugne you as you 
do proceed Shaks. b. * If the law supposes that,* said 
Mr. Bumble, ‘ the law is a ass — a idiot' Dickens. 
Phr. The 1 . cf the Medes and Persians (see jDan. 
vi. 12) : often used as a type of something unalterable. 
Weger of L, • see Wager s6. z. A L. is the Com- 
mand of him, or them that have the Soveraign Power 
Hobbes. 3. a. Phr. L. and order. Necessity knows 
(or has') no law, b. Phr. Court of I, — Court sd.^ 
IV. 2. He consults men learned in the 1 . J. H. 
Newman. c. Phr.^ To give Wie) 1 . {to) • to exercise 
undisputed sway; to impose one’s will fupon (another). 
His father’s wishes were 1. 1853. 4. c. The L. or 

Custom of Nations Hobbes. 7. Three ofhi.s brothers 
are in the 1 . (mod.). 8 . Phr. 7 'o go to (fthe) to 

have or take the 1 . ofot on (a person). To take the 
1 . into onds own hands (transf.): to redress one’s 
own grievance, or punish an offender, without judicial 
aid. Halifax 1 ., Lidford 1 . : the summary procedure ' 
of certain local tribunals which acted on the maxim 
*hang first, try afterwards 
^^Divine law. 9. The body of command- 
ments which express the will of God with 


legard to the conduct of His intelligent 
creatures. Also (with a, the, and pL) a particu- 
lar commandment, a. gen. OE, b. as re- 
j vealed, esp. m the Bible. Hence occas. the 
i Scriptures themselves. OE. c, as implanted 
m the mind by nature, or as demonstrable by 
reason ME. 10. The precepts contained in 
the Pentateuch; esp. the ceremonial precepts 
considered separately OE. b. The Mosaic 
dispensation (as opp. to the Gospel) ; also, the 
system of Divine commands and of pen^ties ! 
contained in the Scriptures, considered apart 
from the offer of salvadon by faith m Christ 
ME. c. The Pentateuch by itself ME. tn. 
A dispensation -1542. i'la. A religious 
system ; the Christian, Jewish, Mohammedan, 
or Pagan religion *-1685. 

9. a. Phr. God’s (Christ’i) 1 . the 2 . of God. b. His 
delight IS in the L. of the Lord Ps. i. 2. c. Phr. fZ.. 
o/kitid, 7 iatural 2 , (now rarely the 2 , of nature), 2 
of reason, etc. 10. Phr. The 2 . of Moses, the Mosaic 
or Jewish etc. The Gentiles which baue not the 
L, doe by nature the things contained in the L Rom. 
in 14. b. Vain were all the deeds of the L. J. H. 
Newman. ii. The old 2 . the Mosaic dispensation, 
the ‘Old Covenant’; also, the books of the O.T. 
The new L. the Gospel dispensation. 1*. Phr. By 
my 2 . : by my faith ; By my lawe sire sayd Mopsius 
I see no way Caxton, 

Combined applications. 13. Often used 
as the subject of propositions equally applying 
to human and divine law 1594. 

My designe being not to shew what is L. here, and 
there, but what is L. Hobbes, 

II. Without reference to an external com- 
manding authority. fi. Custom, customary 
rule or usage ; habit, practice, ways -15 . . 
fb. Old Cant. A (specified) branch of the art of 
thieving -1591. tn. What is or is considered 
right or proper -ME. 3. A rule of action or 
procedure, e. g. in an art or department of 
action, a game, etc. fAlso, manner of life. 
ME. b. The code or body ot rules lecognized 
in a specified department of action ME. 

T. L. of (the) land : custom of the country. 3. These 
[the Gentilesj hauing not the L , are a L. vnto them- 
selues Rom. ii. 14, Self-protection is the first 1 . of 
life Froude. b. Phr. L. : the settled custom 

of professional soldiers. L. of honour 

III. Scientific and philosophical uses. i. In 
the sciences of observation, a theoretical prin- 
ciple deduced from particular facts, expressible 
by the statement that a particular phenomenon 
always occurs if certain conditions be present. 
In the physical sciences, etc., called more ex- 
plicitly /. of nature or natural 1 . , and in early 
use viewed as a command imposed by the 
Deity upon matter. 1665, 2. Laws (of Nature) 
in general ; the order and regularity in Nature 
expressed by laws 1853, 

I, The conformity of individual cases to the general 
rule is that which constitutes a L. of Nature Whately. 
Laws of motion ; chiefly used spec, for Newton’s 
three propositions concerning motion and force. In 
certain sciences, particular laws are known by the 
names of their discoverers, as Bode’s law concerning 
the distances of the planets, and Kepler’s laws of 
planetary motions; Avogadrds law concerning the 
number of molecules in equal volumes of different 
gases, Boyle's law concerning the volume and pressure 
of a gas, Charles's law concerning the volume and 
temperature of a gas, and Dulong and Petit's law of 
atomic heats ; Grimm's, Verner's, and Grassmann’s 
laws relating to certain sound changes in the Indo- 
European languages. a. In the argument against 
miracles the mst objection is that they are against 1. 
Mozley. 

IV. Sport. An allowance in time or distance 
made to an animal that is to be hunted, or to 
a competitor in a race; a start 1600. b. 
Hence, Indulgence, mercy 1649. 

So Huntsmen fair unto the Hares give L. Denham. 
b. The ‘ on dit * is that he has ten days more 1 . 1849. 

attrib. and Comb. i. General : as in 1 . dictionary, 
•faculty, dihraty, -system, etc.; l.dist; 1 ,'ckarges, 
•costs, •reports, etc. ; L-binding, ’Calf, -shee/), etc. 

z Special: l.*bible, Irish R.C, name for the 
Authorized Version; -French, the corrupt Norman 
French used in English law-books ; -Latin, the bar- 
barous Latin of early English statutes; -lord, one of 
the members of the House of Lords qualified to take 
part in its judicia business * -neck-cloth, joc. for a 
pillory; -ojQSice {U.Sh a lav^er’s office; -officer, a 
public functionary employed in the administration of 
the I., or to advise the government in legal matters ; 
spec, (m England) law-officer (of the Crown), either 
the Attorney or Solicitor General; h prudent a. 
[after iuris prudential, marked by legal learning; 
•term, («) a word or expression used in 1. ; (< 5 ) one of 
I the periods appointed for the sitting of the law-courts. 


-writer, t(«) a lepslator : (b) one who writes books 
on !. ; {c) one who copies or engrosses legal documents. 
Law(l9), Sc. 3.116. north. ME. [North- 
ern repr. OE. hldw Low i. A (more or 

less conical) hill, as North Berwick L., etc. 
ta. A monumental tumulus of stones Camden. 
Law (I9), V. [OE. lagian, f. lagu Law 
sb.'^j ti. trans. To ordain (laws) ,* to render 
lawful -1651. b. Sc. To give the law to. 
Burns. 2. zntr. To go to law. litigate. Also 
to 1. zt. Also quasi-/r^?zr. 2485. b. trans. To 
go to law with 1647. 3. To mutilate (an ani- 

mal) so as to make it incapable of doing mis- 
chief ; usu. spec, to Expeditate (a dog). Obs. 
exc. Hzst. 1534. 

Law Now m/gar. 1588. [Cf. 

La, Lo ; in later use coalescing with lor = 
Lord as an exclam.l An exclam. of astonish- 
ment ; in early use chiefly asseverative, 
Law-abi (ling, a. 1867. [f. Law sb.^ + 
pr. pple. of Abide v.] Abiding by, i. e. main- 
taining or submitting to the law. 

Law-book. ME. [f. Law sb.^ + Book.] 

I. A book containing a code of laws. a. 
Chiefly pi. A book treating of law 1555. 
Law*-breaker. ME. [Cf. OE. lakbrecafj 
One who violates the law. 

Law*-day. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [f. Law 
sb.^'] The day for the meeting of a court of 
law, esp. of a sheriff s court, or of the court 
leet ; hence, the session of such a court, or the 
court itself. 

Laweour, -er(e, -eyer(e, obs. ff. Lawyer. 
Lawful (Ig-ful), a. ME. [f. Law sb?- + 
-FUL.] I, According or not contrary to law ; 
permitted by law. tb. Permissible ; justifiable 
-1717. a. Appointed, sanctioned, or recog- 
nized by law ; legally qualified or entitled ME. 
b. Of offspring: Legitimate 1513. ts- Law- 
abiding, loyal -1642. 

X. It is lawfull for all men, to saue themselues firom 
violence 1560. z. Phr. L, heir, king money, succes- 
sion, title, etc. ; also 1 . captive, prey, prize, (to be) 1 . 
game. Truly she must be giuen, or the marriage is 
not lawfull Smaks. Phr. L. age, years: the age at 
which a person attains his legal majority, L, day, 
one on which it is lawful to transact business, or some 
particular kind^ of business. L. money, in certain 
American colonies, the local currency at the coin value 
upon which that which circulated in the colony was 
based before Queen Anne’s proclamation of 1704. 
Hence Lawful-ly adv., -ness. 

Lawgiver (Ig'giwsj). ME. [f. Law sh?- + 
Giver. J One who gives, i.e. makes or pro- 
mulgates, a law or code of laws ; a legislator. 

So Law-giving ppl. a. that gives or makes 
laws ; also occas. that gives the law to. 
Law-hand. 1731. The style of hand- 
writing used for legal documents. Also occas. 
matter written in this hand. 

An immense desert of law-hand and parchment 
Dickens. 

Lawk, lawks (l9k(s), int. 1768. [Vulgar 
f. Lack sb.‘^ or perversion of Lord.] == Lord I 
Also Lawk-a-mussy = Lord have mercy 1 
Lawk-a-daisy {me) = Lackadaisy. 

Lawless (Ig-les), a. ME. [f. Law + 
-LESS.] I. Without law; ignorant of, or not 
regulated by law. Of a law: Not based on 
right. Now rare. b. Exempt from law, above 
or beyond the reach of law ME. 2, Regard- 
less of, or disobedient to law. Of passions, 
etc.: Unbridled. ME. 

I. A barbarous . .people whose law is lawlesse Hak- 
luyt. a- Lawlesse desires are seas scorning all 
bounds Dekker. L, violence 1855. Hence Law*- 
less-ly adv., -ness. 

Law-maker. ME. [f. sb? + Ma- 
ker.] One who makes laws ; a legislator. 
Law-merchant. 1622. [f. Law sb? + 
Merchant a., after med.L, lex me?'caiorza.'} 

A special system of rules for the regulation of 
trade and commerce, differing in some respects 
from the Common Law. 

Lawn (Ign), sb."^ ME. [f. Laon in France 
(Skeat),] 1. A kind of fine linen, resembling 
cambric; fl. pieces or sorts of this. Also 
transf. and fg, 2. spec. This fabric used for 
the sleeves of a bishop. Hence, the dignity or 
office of a bishop. 1732. f 3, An article ot 

dress, etc., made of lawn -1812. 
a, A Saint in Crape is twice a Saint in L. Pope. 
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Comb. L-sieve, a fee sie^e, made of i (or sdk), usca 
in cookery, porceiaia. manufacture, etc. 

Lawn sb.^ 1548. [Later form of 

Laund.J I. = Laund. Now arcJt^ and 
diai. b. A stretch of untilled or grass-covered 
ground 1674. portion of a garden, etc., 

covered with grass, which is kept closely ino\\ n 
1733. aitnb, 

X, The thistly I , the thick-entangled broom Tho 31 son'. 
a. This L., a carpet aii aiive With sbado'ws flung 
from, leaves Wordsw, 

Comb. . l.-llieet, the meeting of a hunt in front^of a 
gentleman's house; -mower, a machine provided 
with revolving ‘•pir^ knives for cutting the grass on 
ah; -SprialSer, a machine with revolving tubular 
arms from which water is sprinkled like rain. Hence 
Lawn V. trans, to turn into L or grass-land ; to 
make lawn-like. 

Liawn sleeves, lawn-sleeves. 1640. 
Sleeves of lav\ n, as part of the episcopal dress. 
Hence, the dignity or office of a bishop ; also, 
a bishop or bishops. Lawn-sleewed 

Lawn-te-nnis. 1874. [Lawn A 

modification of the game of tennis, pla}ed in the 
open air on a lawn or other prepared ground. 

Lawny (Ip*ni), 1598. [f. Lawn sbd- -?* 
-Y t,] X, IMade of lawn. b. Dressed in lawn ; 
also, pertaining to a wearer of lawn, i. e. a 
bishop 1647. a. Lawn-like 1615. 

Lawny U§*ni), 01.2 1613. [f. Lawn sb?^ 4- 
-Y^.] ta. Containing lawns or glades, b. Re- 
sembling a lawn ; covered with smooth grass. 

b. There was a little 1. islet Shelley. 

Law-sta:tioner. 1836. [f. Law -f 

St.ationer.] a tradesman who keeps in 
stock stationery and other things required by 
lawyers, and takes in manuscripts, etc. to be 
engrossed. 

lawsuit (Ip* sh 7 t). 1624. [f. Law -p 

SuiT A suit in law ; a prosecution of a 
claim in a court of law. 

Law-wo'.rtliy, a, ? HisU [f. Law ^5.1 4 - 
Worthy ; a mod. rendering of 0'E,}xra laga 
weortSe {pe, etc.), 'worthy of {i. e. entitled to) 
the laws (which, etc.) ’.] a. Of persons : Hav- 
ing a standing in the law-courts, b. Of things ; 
Within the purview of the law ; able to be 
dealt with by a coiurt of law. 

Lawyer (Igyai). ME. [f. Law sb.^ 4- 
-YER ; see also -lEE.] i. One versed in the 
law; a member of the legal profession, one 
whose business it is to advise clients, or to con- 
duct suits in the courts. Colloquially often 
limited to attorneys and solicitors, fa. A law- 
giver. More. 3. dia/. A long bramble 1857. 
4. Penang lawyer (see below). 5. ZooL Local 
name in U.S. for: a. the Black-necked Stilt 
{Himaniopus nigricollis) ; b. the Burbot {Lota 
maculosa), and the Bowfin or Mudfish [Amia 
ealva). 1850 

1. A I. thus educated to the bar Blackstone. 4. 
Penang L : a kind of walking-stick, made from the 
stem of a dwarf _palin having prickly stalks, and 
much used in settling disputes at Penang, 

Comb. Lawyer-like a. and adv. Hence Law- 
yerly a. 

La5s: (Iseks), sbjl Ohs. (revived as an alien 
wd. from the Continent.) [OE. leax = OHG. 
lahs (G. lacks), ON. (Sw., Da. lax)d\ A 
salmon ; in later use, some particular kind of 
salmon. 

Lax, j 3.2 1526. [?£.Lax».] fr. a laxa- 
tive medicine -1544. a. = Lask sb. x. Obs. 
exc. dial. 1540. j 

Lax (Iseks), a. ME. [ad. L. laxus\ cogn. 
w. lan^ere to languish.] i. Of the bowels : 
Acting easily, loose. 3. Slack; not tense, 
rigid, or tight Hence of body or mind: 
Wanting in tone or tension. Now somewhat 
rare. 1660. b. Loose, relaxed 1782. 3. a. Of 

organic tissue, stone, soils, etc. : Loose in tex- 
ture ; porous 1615. b. Bot. and Zool. Loosely 
or openly arranged, as an inflorescence, etc. 
179^- 4. Of clothes: Loose-fitting, worn 

loosely. Of persons : Negligent in attire and 
deportment. 1621. 5. Loose, slack; vague, 

not precise 1450, 6, qascsX-ad^. So as to have 

ample room. [A Latinism.] Milt, P. L. VII. 
162. 

1 howds L Abekmcthy.^ as. Persons of weak 

L nl»e 1789, 4. L hi their gaiters, laxer in their gait 
H. & J. bMiTO. 5. In a 1 . way of speaking Jos. 
jjUTLi^. L. metre 1847. L in conduct 1874, in 
attendance 1884. Hence La*x-ly etdv., -xiess. 


fLax, V. ME. [ad. L. laxare^ f. laxus Lax 

а. irans. To m’ake lax ; to loosen, relax ; to , 
purge. Also absol. -16S5, 

jLa*xate, v. 1623. {t L. laxaius^ laxare.^ 
trans. To loosen, relax. Also acsol. -ic6i. ’ 
Laxation i,iseks#i*Jon), ME. [ad. L. laxa- \ 
tionem ; see Lax v. and -ation. j The action | 
of loosening or relaxing ; loosened or relaxed | 
state ; occas. an instance or means of relaxing. 
Laxative (^ls*ksativ). ME. [a. F, iaxaizf, 
•ive, ad. L. laxatz^us ; see Lax v, and 
-ATIVE.] 

A. adj. I. Having the property of relaxing. 

3. Of the bowels, or bodily constitution; 
Loose, subject to flax or free discharge of the 
fasces. Of a disease : Characterized by such 
discharge. Now rare. 1546. b. iransf. Un- 
able to contain one's speech or emotions. ? Obs. 
1601. 

a. b, Fellowes of practis’d and most laxatiue tongues 
B. JoKs. Hence La'xativeness. 

B. sb. 1. A laxative medicine ME. fa. ? Re- 
laxed condition of the bowels, flux -1527. 
tLaxator. 1799. [mod.L., f. L. laxare.'] 
Anat. A (supposed) muscle of the external ear. 

Laxist (ls*ksist). 1865. [f. Lax a, 4- -ist.] 
One who favours lax views or interpretation ; 
spec, the designation given to the school of 
casuists in the Roman church who held that it 
was justifiable to follow any probabihty, how- 
ever slight, in favour of liberty. Also attrib. 
Laxity (Iss’ksiti). 1528. [a. F. laxitd^ ad. 
L. laxitatem\ see Lax ad\ The quality of 
being lax : a. in physical senses ; b. in moral 
and intellectual senses 1623. 

b. Such tales.. engender 1 . of morals among the 
young JowETT. 

tLay, sbA ME. [a. OF. Id^ mod.F. loi 
L. legem, lex law.] Law ; esp. religious law ; 
hence, a religion, a faith -1599. 

Lay ( 1 ^), ME. [a. OF. lai « Pr. lais, 
lays ; prob. of Teut. origin. Cf. OHG., MHG. 
Uich, play, melody, song.] 1. A short lyric or 
narrative poem intended to be sung. Often 
poet, for ‘ song b. poet. Applied to the song 
of birds ME. fa. Strain, tune -1581. 

I. The L. of the Last Minstrel ScoTT(tltle), These 
brief lays, of Sorrow born Tennyson fn Mem. b. 
The thrustelcok made eek his 1 . Chaucer. 

fLay, sb.^ ME. [? aphet f. Allay sb.^] 
Alloy. Chiefly atirib, in /. metaL name of a 
kind of pewter, -1794. 

Lay, sb.^ 1558. [f. Lay z/.] fi, A wager, 
stake -1769. 3. A place of lying or lodging ; 

lair, couch (of animals) ; an oyster-or mussel-bed 
1590. f 3. A layer ; a course (of masonry) -1769. 

4. The act of imposing a tax ; an impost, 

assessment, rate. Now dial. 1558. 5. slazig. 

A line or plan of business, occupation, adven- 
ture, etc. ; a (particular) job, line, or tack 1707. 

б. The way, position, or direction in which 

anything is laid or lies {esp. said of country) 
1819. b. Naut. Of a rope: The direction or 
amount of twist given to the strands. Also in 
Spinning. 1800. c. Printing. The relative 
position of the sheet of paper and the type or 
plate on the press 1871, 7. A share in a ven- 

ture; esp. in Whaling, the proportion of the 
proceeds of a voyage which is allotted to a man 
1825. 8. In {full, good) 1 . : laying eggs 1885. 

I. It is an even laie, that an idiot shall conjecture 
right R. Scot. 3. First they layed a 1 , of Brlckes, 
then a Mat made of Canes, square as the Brickes 
Hakluyt. S, He 's not to be found on his old 1 . 
Dickens. 6. I . .steered by the 1 . of the land T horeau. 
Lay sb.^ dial. 1789. [var. of Lathe 3 
and*.] I, Lathe a. Used 

for Lathe ^ 2. 1797. 

Lay ( 13 ), a. (and sb.) ME. [a. F. lai (now 
repl. by laique) : — eccL L. laicus, a. Gr. Xai/cos 
(cf. Laic),] i. Of persons : Belonging to the 
‘ people ' as dist. from the clerjgy ; non-clerical. 
(Often hyphened with official titles.)^ ’ a. 
Characteristic of, connected with, occupied or 
performed by, laymen or the laity 1609. 3* 

transf *t‘a. Unlearned {rare) -1535. b. Non- 
professional, esp. with reference to law and 
medicine 1810. fc. Unsanctified; secular, 
worldly, esp. in phr. L part. -1668. 

X. He expressed the most rooted prejudice against 
Lay-Preachers Wesley, a. The bishop strove to get 
up a little L conversation Trollope. 3. b. The pre- 


veniion of c.sease . . is too technical for I. interference 

b^ecial collocations. L. abbot, a layman^ in 
possession of aooey property. L. baptism, baptism 
administered by a man. L. brother, a man who 
has taken the habit and vows of a religious order, 
but is employed mostly in maiiual labour. L. clerk, 
(a) a ‘singing man' in a catnedral or collegiate 
church ; a pansn clerk. L. communion, (u) the 
condition of being in communion with the Church as 
a iajman; {i) the communicating of the laity in the 
Eucharist. L. deacon, a man in deacon’s orders 
who follows a secular emp.oj meet. Lay-elder (see 
Elder sb.~ 4). L. lord, a peer who is not a lawyer; 
opp. to law lord. fL. presbyter, ’ = ‘ lay elder 

L. reader, a lasman licensed to conduct religious 
serMces. L. rector (see Rector). L. sister, the 
analogue of ‘ lay brother L. vicar (see Vicarj. 

tB, absol. and sb. The lay people, laity ; also, 
a layman -1680. 

Lay Q-P), v. Pa. t. and pple. laid (I^id). 
[OE. licga?2, f. ^lag- ablaut- var. of OTeut. 
^leg~\ see Lie 2/.^] General sense : To cause 
to he. 

L To prostrate, i. trans. To bring or cast 
down from an erect posiuon ; ffig. to cast 
down, abase. Now only with corapl. b. Of 
wind or rain ; To beat down (crops). Chiefly 
in pass. (In c. spelt ledgei) 1590. 3 . 

To ‘bring to bed' of a. child; to deliver (a 
mother). Obs, exc. dial, 1460. 3. To cause 

to subside (the sea, wind, dust, anxiety, anger, 
appetite, etc.). Now arch, or dial. exc. in to 

I . the dust. ME. b. To prevent (a spirit) from 

walking 1592. 4. fTo reduce (a swelling) ; to 
make to he evenly 1579. 5. Naut. To sail out 

so far as to bring (an object) to or below the 
horizon. (Opp. to i-aise.) 1574. 6. Gardening. 

— Layer v. i b. lObs. 1565. 

l. One third of the town was laid in ashes i8go. 
To 1 . low : see the adj. b. Like flaws in summer 
laying lusty corn Tennyson. a. The midwife that 
laid my mother of me Bonyan. 3. See how I 1 . the 
dust with my teares Shaks. b. He faced the spectres 
of the mind And laid them Tennyson. 

n. To deposit, 1. To place in a position of 
rest on the ground or other surface ; to deposit 
OE. a. a. To place in a recumbent posture in 
a specified place ME, b. To deposit tn the 
grave; to bury. Only with adv. or phr. in- 
dicating the place. OE. 3. To produce and 
deposit (an egg). Also absol. OE. t4. With 
advb. phr. as compl., e.g. to wed, in pawn : To 
deposit as a pledge or in pawn; hence, to 
mortgage (lands) -•1698. 5. To deposit as a 

wager ; to stake. Also to 1 . a wager. ME. b. 
absol. or intr. ME. 

I. b. ™ To lay on or upon the table (see Table sb, 

II. I. Phr.). 2. a. The bent grass where I am laid 

M. Arnold, b. Part, in the Places where they fell, 
are laid Dryden. Phr. I'o 1 . to sleep, asleep ; to put 
to rest ; to bury ; alsoy^. Also to 1 . to rest. 3. There 
shall the great owie make her nest, and 1. and hatch 
Isa. xxxiv. 15. s. Hee would 1 . ten to one, the king 
was dead 1632. 

m. To place, set, apply, i. To place close 

to ; to apply ; sometimes const, on, upozi OE. 
Also, fTh 1 . from, off-i6ix. fb. To put in 
or commit to (prison) -1560. c. To put (dogs) 
on a scent. Also to 1 . a trail on (a quarry). 
1781. a. To place (affection, hope, etc.) on or 
in a person or thing ME. b. To 1 ... before ; 
to bring to the sight of ; hence, to submit to 
the consideration of OE. 3. To set (a snare, 
a trap, an ambush) ; f to set (watch) ME. b. 
intr. To 1 . fori to set an ambush or a trap for ; 
to waylay 1494. fc. trans. To set watch or 
guard in (a place); to beset; to search (a 
place) for -1645. +4- post or station 

(soldiers, etc.) ; to station (post-horses) along 
a route. Also, to beset (a place) with soldiers. 
-1862. b. To place or locate (a scene) 1570, 
5. With object denoting a member of the body 
(see quots.) OE. 6. To 1 . hold {up)on, ofi to 
gr3.sp, seize on ; to avail oneself of (a pretext) 
^ 535 - 7 * 2-1^ d intr. To apply oneself to 

1535. 8. Mil. To set (a gun, etc.) in the 

correct position for hitting a mark. Also 
absol. 1480. g. To put into a condition 
(usually one of subjection, passivity, or ex- 
posure), which is expressed by a complemen- 
tary phrase ME. 

I. Phr. To 1 . to heart', see Heart And now 

also the axe is_ laid vnto the root of the trees Luke 
iii. 9. He laid his robe from him Jonah iii. 6. 2. 

Phr. To 1 . store uponi to value {arch.). b. I shall 
this Day 1. before my Reader a Letter Addison. 3. 


ae (man), a (pass). aii(la«d). v (c«t). g (Fr. chef), a (ev^r), oi (/, ^e). 9 (Fr. eaudevie). i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what), g (got). 
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Thou layd’st a Trap to take my Life Shaks. b. iVlen 
in debt. .!ayd for by their crecitors Massinger. _ c. I 

durst not peepe out, for all the Country is laid for 
me Shaks. Phr. To L s:eje to : to besiege ; alsoy%'. 
to attack. 4 . b. In faire Verona, where we L op 
Scene Shaks. 5 Her arms across her breast she laid 
Tenk’, son. Pnr. iTa 1 . eyes on : to look at. To 1 . 
hands on or upon a person or thing: (ff) to place 
one’s hands on or apply them to, esp. for purposes of 
appropriation or violence ; hence (p) to seize, get hold 
of, appropriate; (c) to do violence to ; noy to L violent 
hands on (with oneself = to commit suicide) % {d}^ to 
perform the rite of imposition ofhands in confirmation 
or ordination. To I, a finger or one's finger^s upon : 
see Finger sh. 2. 6. I laid hold of all Opportunities 

to exert it Addison. 9. Phr. To L/allo^v, idle % to 
1 . (land) dry, under voaier ; L under necessity, obli^ 
gation, dificuliy, a com7nand, etc. To 1. bare: (a) 
to denude, remove the covering from ; (b) to expose 
to view, reveal. To I, under contribution see Con- 
tribution I. Tol. open, vjasie: see the adjs. To 1 . 
ly the keels : see Heel sbp To 1. alongside, ly the 
lee, etc. (.Vaut.), To 1. ahack (Naut) : to brace (a 
yard) in such a way that the wind will blow against 
the forward side of the sail. Tol.. .aJboard (Naut.) : 
to run into or alongside (a ship), usually in order to 
board her. So to 1 . close, to 1 . athwart the hawse. 

IV. To present, put forward, i. To put for- 

ward, allege (a claim, etc.) ME. b. To present 
(an information, indictment) inlegalforra 1798. 
c. Law. To state or describe as\ to fix 
(damages) at a certain amount 1770. 2. To 

bring forward as a charge, accusation, or im- 
putation ; to impute, attribute, ascribe. Const. 
to, on. larch. ME. 

1. We muste not 1 . excuses Ld, Berners, c. He 
laid his damages at 20,000/. 1891. 2. There was 

leyde to him hye tresone 1473- E. G. with child, 
iayd on the tapster Wood. Phr. To 1 . to (a person’s) 
charge, at or to (his) door: to charge upon. Also to 
1 . to one's credit, etc. 

V, To impose as a burden, i. To impose 

(a penalty, command, obligation, burden, tax, 
etc.). Const, on, upon. OE. a. To cast 
(blame, etc.) on or upon ME. 3. To L stress, 
weight, emphasis on or upon ; to emphasize, 
attach Importance to 1666. 4. To bring (a 

stick, etc.) down upon ; to inflict (blows). Also 
to 1. it on (lit. and fig.) ME. 5. absoU and 
intr. To deal blows ; to make an attack. 
Cihiefiy in phrases with preps . ; e. g. to lay^ on 
or upon ; to 1. at (now chiefly dial.) ; to 1. into 

1 slang or colloq.) ; to /. abotU one ; occas. 
trans.) to 1. (a weapon) about one ; whenceT?^. 
to act vigorously. t6. To strike, beat (a per- 
son) on the face, over the head, etc, (The 
personal obj. is prob. a dative.) -1712. 

X. An additional duty.. was laid on windows 1845. 
The burden of proof being laid on the accused person 
Rogers. 3. The great teachers laid all the stress on 
dogma 1890. 4. I have laid it on Walpole, .unspar- 

ingly Macaulay. 5. The sword of him that layeth 
at him cannot hold Job xli. 26. They laid about them 
with their staves Disraeli. 6 . Phr. ^To 1 . on the 
lips ; to kiss. 

VI. To dispose or arrange properly over a 
surface, i. trans. To place in the proper 
horizontal position (a foundation (often a 
floor, stones or bricks) OE. b. To set out (a 
table), to spread (the cloth), place in order 
(plates, dishes, etc.) ; hence, in later use, to set 
out the table for (a meal). Also absol. f Also, 
to prepare (a bed), ME. c- To trace (a 
ground-plan) 1594. d. Tol. afire: to place 
the fuel ready for lighting 1876. e. Printing, 
[a) To place and arrange (pages) for a forme 
upon the imposing stone ; (b) to put (new type) 
in the cases. Also to lay the case. 1683. 3 . 

Rope-making. To twist yarn to form (a strand), 
or strands to form (a rope) i486. 3. trans. To 

fix the outlines of, arrange (a plan, plot, 
scheme) ; tto establish (a law), settle (a princi- 
ple) OE. ih.gen. To contrive, arrange -1713, 
c. intr. fTo make plans for ; to plan, contrive, 
or intend to do something (now and U.S.) 
1450. 4. Naut. To 1. one's (or a) course: to 

be able to sail in the direction wished for, how- 
ever barely the wind permits it (Smyth) 1669, 
fs. To set down in writing; to put into, ex- 
press in (certain terms, or language) -X77S' 6* 
Art. a. To put upon a surface in layers ; to put 
or arrange (colours, ta picture) on canvas 
1570. b. To 1. a ground: to spread a coating 
over a surface, as a basis for colours. So in 
Photogr., to I, the grain. 1762. 7. To cover, 

spread, or co^xjwith something), esp, by way 
of ornament ME. 

X. Thou Lord in the beginning hast layed the 


foundation of the earth Heb. i. ro. The first submarine 
cable was laid 389a b. I found that the table was 
laid for three ISIarryat. a. The manner of laying the 
yimns into^ropes 1853. 3 His Design had been long 

laid \y. WoTTON. 4. The steamer’s course was laid 
for Michipicoten 1890. 6. Epithetes thick laid As 

varnish on a Harlot's cheek Milt. 7. Black steel, 
Laid -with gold tendrils 1S79. 

Vn. In intr. uses, coinciding with or re- 
sembling those of Lie (Now only an 

illiterate substitute for hel) ME, b. Naut. To 
put oneself in a position indicated by the 
accompanying phr. oradv., e.g, to I, at anchor, 
to /. by the wind, etc. To 1. on the oars, to 
cease rowing. 

Thou. .dashest him again to earth: — there let him 
1 . Byron. Phr. 'To 1 . in wait : see Wait sb. 

Comb, (with ad vs ) Lay about. ^ fa. trans. To 
surround, beset, fb. intr. To contrive {iq do some- 
thing) ; to look out for. fc. To strike out with vigour. 
L, abroad, trans. To spread out {arch.). L. aside. 
trans. a. To put away from one’s person ; to put on 
one side, b. To dismiss from one’s consideration or 
action ; to abandon or postpone, ^ to discontinue, 
fc. To get rid of. d. pass. To be incapacitated by 
illness, L. away, trans. ~ lay aside, a, b. L. by. 

a. U’ans. = lay aside a, b. b. To store up ; to save 
(money). Also absol. c. To put away for future 
disposal or for safety. d. pass. To be ‘ laid aside ’ 
by illness. 6, intr. {Naut.) = lay to. L. down. 
trans. a. To put down upon the ground, etc,^ To L 
down {one's) arjits: to surrender, ^b. To relinquish 
(office, hopes, etc.). C. To place in a recumbent or 
prostrate position. Often r^. d. To put down 
(money) as a wager or payment. e. To sacrifice 
(one’s life), f. To construct (roads, railways, ships). 
Also/^j /. do^vn a keel. g. To formulate definitely 
(a principle, rule, course of action, etc,). To I, down 
the law : to declare what the law is ; hence coUog. to 
dogmatize. h. To set down on paper. i. Agric. 
To plant or sow (a field) with a certain crop, e.g. 
grass, etc. To store (wine) in cellars, k. Sporting 
slang. To 1 . himself (or simply lay) down to his 
work: of a horse, etc. to put all his strength into a 
race, L. in. a. trans. To 1 . in the oars : to unship 
them. b. To provide oneself with a stock of. Also 
said of ‘ taking in * food ; hence absol. to feed vigor- 
ously (now vulgar). +c. To put in (a claim). Also 
absol. d. Gardening. To place in position (the new 
wood of a trained tree), e. To paint (a picture, etc.) 
in its first unfinished stage, f. To deliver fa blow), g. 
To discontinue working (a colliery). L. off. a. 
trans. To take off (now U.S.). tb. Naut. T o steer (a 
ship) away from the shore, c. To mark off (plots of 
ground, etc.) ; to plot out land. d. To set off (dis- 
tances) upon a surface, e. Shipbuilding. To transfer 
(plans) from the paper in the full size on the floor of 
the mould-loft. 1- dial, and U.S. To discontinue; 
to discontinue the working of; to dismiss (a work- 
man), usu. temporarily. Also intr., to take a rest. 
L. on. a. trans. To impose (an injunction, penalty, 
tax), b. intr. To deal blows with vigour; to assail, 
c- trans. To inflict (blows) ; to ply (the lash). Also 
to 1 . it on. d. To 1 . {if) on ; i{a) to be lavish in ex- 
pense ; {b) to pile on the charge for goods, etc. e. 
To apply a coat of (paint, etc.) to a surface, f. Agric. 
Of cattle : To put on (flesh) ; also absol. g. To put 
(dogs) on the scent. Also transf. in joc. use. h. To 
provide for the supply of (water, gas, etc.) through 
pipes from a reservoir, L* out. a. irons. To extend 
at length ; to take out and expose to view, to the air, 
etc.; to spread out in order; to lay so as to project 
outwards, b. To stretch out and prepare (a body) 
for burial; hence {slang) to lay low, to ‘do for'; 
{fig.) to put ‘ hors de combat ’. c. To spend, expend 
(money). Also absol. td* To exercise (powers, 
effort), e. refl. fXo exert oneself in, upon ; to take 
measures with a view to something. Const, for, to 
with inf. f. intr. With for: fTo look out for ; to 
take measures to win or get. Also, to scheme, plan 
to effect something. g. To display; to set forth, 
expound, demonstrate. ? Now rare. h. To apportion 
(land) for a purpose ; to plot or plan out (grounds, 
streets, etc.), i. To map out ; to set as a task or duty, 
j. intr. {Naut.). To go -out towards the yard arms 
for the purpose of manipulating the sails, (Cf. lie 
out.) L. over. a. trans. To overlay. b. U.S, 
colloq. To allow to pass by; to postpone, c. ? U.S. 
colloq. To excel, put in the shade* L. to, httr% 
{Naut.) = lie to (see Lie v.^).^ L. together, a. 
trans. To place in juxtaposition; to add together, 

b. To 1... heads together: to confer. L. up. a. 
trans. To put up and extend (one’s limbs) on a couch, 
b. Agric. (<z) To throw up (land) in ridges for sowing ; 
often with d^, rough, in ridges. {b) To reserve for 
hay. c. To deposit in a place for safety; to stoie 
up; to put by. Often absol, to save money. Also 
To 1. up in lavender: see Lavender sb? 2. d. To 
cause to keep indoors or in bed through illness ; often 
in pass, to be (taken) ill, to keep one's bed. e. To 
put away (a ship) in dock, etc. Also intr. for pass. 
or refl. f. Rope-making ~ sense VI, 2, 

Lay, pa. t. of Lie ; dial. var.LEA. a. 
Lay-by 1879. [f. Lay v. + By 

adv^ I. A slack part of a river in which 


barges are laid by out of use. b. A railway 
siding igo6. 2. Something laid by; savings 

1894. 

Lay-day (l^i-d^). 1845. [app. f. Lay v.] 
Comm. One of a certain number of days allowed 
according to a charter-party for the loading 
and unloading of cargo. 

Layer (l^i-oa), sb. ME, [f. Lay w.-k-erL] 

1. One who or that which lays (see Lay v.). 

2. Something laid ; a thickness of matter spread 
over a surface ; esp. one of a series ; a stratum, 
course, or bed ME, Also fig. 3 « Gardening 
and Agric. a. A shoot or twig of a plant 
fastened down and partly covered with earth, 
so that it may strike root while still attached to 
the parent stock 1664. b. pi. Patches of laid 
corn 1634. c. A field of grass or clover 1793. 

Layer ( 13 -oi), 1796. [f. Layer sb. 3 ] i. 
Gardening, a, intr. To bend down layers to 
the ground and cover them partly with earth so 
that they may strike root and propagate the 
plant. b. trans. To propagate by layers. c. 
To make a layer of. a. Of crops : To be laid 
flat through -weakness of growth 1882. 

11 Layette (l^e*t). 1874. [F^.l Outfit of 
garments, toilet articles, and bedding for a 
new-born child. 

Lay-fee. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [a. AF. lai 
fe.\ 1. A fee or estate in land held by secular 
services, as dist. from an eccl. fee. ta. The 
laity. Orig. in phr. of the lay fee. -1641. 

Lay figure ( 13 * fi-goi). 1795. [f- (in 
Lay-man 2) + Figure A jointed wooden 
figure of the human body, used by artists for 
the arrangement of draperies, posing, eta _ b. 
fig. A person of no consequence, a nonentity ; 
an unreal character in a novel 1835. 

Laying vbl. sb. ME. [f. Lay v.-k- 

-ING I. The action of Lay v. Laying-on 
= Imposition (of hands). 2. concr. a. what 
is laid. b. A layer, bed, stratum 1683. c. An 
oyster-bed 1846. d. Building. ' The first coat 
on lath of two-coat plaster, or set-work ' 1823. 
Lay-land : see Lea-land. 

Layloc(k, obs. and dial, f. Lilac. 
Layman’- ( 13 *man). ME. [Orig. two wds. ; 
see Lay a?\ x. One of the laity. 3, transf. 
An * outsider ’ or non-expert (esp. in relation to 
law or medicine) 1477. 

a. To declare and expresse to the lay men that be 
not learned in the law Littleton's 'Tenures. So 
Laywomein. 

+Lay-maa 2 . 1688. [a. Du. Ueman, for 

kdeman, f. led, now lid limb, joint + man Man 
=: Lay figure -1796. 

I^yner, obs. f. Lainer. 

Lay-oA 1904. [zUlayoffi^'LhNv.'] A 
period during which a workman is temporarily 
discharged. 

Lay-out. 1869. Chiefly U.S. [See lay 
out, Lay V,] The act or process of laying out 
or planning in detail; that which is laid or 
smead out. 

Lay-diaft. 1908. A secondary shaft of a 
machine, driven by gearing from the main shaft. 
tLay ship. [f. Lay a. + -ship.] The con- 
dition of a layman. MiLT. 

Laystall ( 13 *st§l). 1527. [f. Lay v. + 
Stall.] fi. A burial-place -1556. a. A 
place where refuse and dung are laid 1553. 

*. The common Lay-stall of a Citie Drayton. So' 

tLaystow. 

Lazar (I3*zai), sb. (a.) arch. ME. [ad. 
med.L. lazarus, an application of the proper 
name Lazarus, Luke xvi. 20.] i. A poor 
and diseased person, usu. one afflicted with a 
loathsome disease ; esp. a leper. 3 . adj. Le- 
prous 1483. Hence fLa’zarous a. leprous. 
Lazaret (laezare*t). 1611. [a. F. lazaret, 

ad. It. lazzaretto : see next.] = next. 
Lazaretto (laszare-tt?). 1549. [ad.It. / az- 
zareto (Florio), now lazzeretto, f. '\^lazzaro' 
Lazar.] i. A house for the reception of the 
diseased poor, esp. lepers. (Chiefly with refer- 
ence to foreign countries.) a. A building, 
occas. a ship, set apart for the performance 
of quarantine 1605. 3. Naut. A space between 

decks, in some merchant vessels, used as a 
storeroom 17 ii. 

La*zar-house. 1440. = prec., r. 


o (Get. IC?ln). b (Fr. pm), ii (Ger. Mwller). ii (Fr. dwne). v (cwrl). e (e») (thtfre). i ip) (r^m). I (Fr. fozre). 5 (fir, fim, ^arth). 
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LAZARIST iii8 

Lajzarist (iss’zaristV 1747. [ad. F. iazar- < *lenq- to shine hence L, iucere, Eng. Light 
zste, f. Lazars, Lazaras.' One of the Con- U-h, etc.; for the sense cf. A tract 

gregation of the Priests of the Mission founu;ed ’ of open ground. ei±er meadow, pasture, or 
by St. Vincent of Paul in 1624, and established arable land. After OE. cniefiy poe:. or rhet., 
in the College of St. Lazare at Pans. ordinanly applied to grass land. 

Lazarus (l^*zar:os). rara, 1508. [Proper Tne lowing herd wind^ slowly o’er the I 

name used allusively.! A leoer ; a beggar. Lea, ley, lay ^ Jr, INow ME. 

laae(\eiz),sb. collog. 1862. [f.next.] The .Ellipt. use of Lea (/^ adj.] _ Land tnat 
action of Laze t,. ; an insuace of this. ^ 1 ^Ta V 

To I?e- «"J°/ . TheT,usbandman..had turned his acres 

oneself lazily. aA. 1 so with advs. i^AIso rsji, his syths and ploughs into swords DKL.aiM,o 
s». quasi-/n2»j-. To pass away in indolence (IJ^^ ME. F. /rVr J— I 

^^27. to bind, tie. But cf. Lease saS: A 


_ The nusbandinan..bad turned his acres into leyes, 
his sythsand ploughs into swords Dkl..vm, of H.^wth. 

Lea (If , sd.^ ME. l?f. F, /ser '^i^h. Lgars] 
to bind, tie. But cf. Lease A measure 


z. So the bloadless Tortoise .lazeth his life away q£ y2xn. of varying quantitv ; In worsted So 


La'Zule. ? Ods. 1598. fad. L. lazulum (see 

=LAP.si.AZULr. Chiefly or!iJ(impVe:i’ 

l^uuqs-xiabi). 1789. Short for Lapis of°Ld 'Mlotf'un; lough^^'' Ako/r 


yards ; in cotton and silk 120 yards. 

I Lea, ley, lay (If, 1^), fl. Kowt/fa/. [?repr. 


LEAD 

for producing milled or sheet L ; circular plate of 
I. used by tne lapidary for grinding or roughing; 
, -nail (mostly p/, , a nail used to fasten a sheet of 1. 

, on a roof; -oebre = Massicot; -paper, a test-paper 
treated with a preparation of 1 . ; -peacil, a pencil of 
I graphite, often enclosed in cedar or other wood ; 
-plant a shrub \Aniorpha canescens) found in 

tne west of the Mississippi \ alley, and believed to 
indicate the presence of Lore; -plaster = Diachylon; 
-poisoning, poisoning by the introduction of 1. into 
; the system; -spar = Anglesite or Cerussite; -tree, 
1 (a) a W. Indian naine for the tropical leguminous tree 
, Leucsena glauca ; {b) a crystalline deposit of metallic 
' !. or zinc that has been placed in a solution of acetate 
' of 1. ; -vitriol = Anglesite ; -water ( = Ger. blei- 
! wasssr), dilute solution of acetate of 1. ; -work, 
j plumbers’ work and material ; w'ork in 1., esp. glaziers' 
I work; -works //., an establishment for smelting 
lead-ore; -wort, a herbaceous plant of southern 
Europe {Plumbago europsas ; also, any plant of the 
f genus Plumbago or the Older Plu7nbaginacea!^ 


Lead (ifd), sb.^ 


[f. Lead s/.i] fi. 


fringilloid bird {Passerina aatcena) of western , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

U g ' 1° senses 1-3 prob. short for attnbutive combs. 1 

LazxameQ^-z:mm),a. 1877. ff- L azuli ^ perforated vessel or teough used foi 
+ -INE r. 1 Of the coloir of lapis l£zuli. Pat- Ij'e from wood ^hes by pouring water 

MOHE. Also iA 1850. oyer them. e.vc. ^za/. a, Taxatng-.The 

TowHte rf T pit m which the tan-hquors are mixed 1777. 

La^te (Iffiziaiait). 1801. [f. m^.L. Salt-maHng. The brine which drains from 

wf ^ ^ oris loft ia the pan when the salt is 

Hydrous phosphate of aluminium and magne- jrawn out 1886. 4. The action of leaching. 

= S- ‘A q^titVof w^d-a!h“:tLougrwh 4 
the CO our of this. HOccas. used = Lapis passes, and thus imbibes thi alkali’ 

LAZULI. (Webster) 1828. 

Lazimte (Im-ziursit). 1892. [^med.L. Leaclumj), w. Also leech, latch, letch. 
W (see + -ITE.] M/zi. The blue 1614. [Prob. repr. OE. /frruB to water (tr. L. 

part of l^is lazuli. ^ rigars\ : — OTeut. ^lak[k)Jan, f. ^lak- denoting 

Lazy (l^i'zi). 1549. [Orig. laysy^ peril, f. moisture. The form letch is normal; leach is 
Lay z/. 4- -ly, as in tipsy, tricksy^ obscure.] ■fi, intr. To soften, melt. rare. 

A, adj. I. Averse to labour, indolent; idle ; 2. a, trans. To cause (a liquid) to percolate 


Lazuline (lse*zi 25 bin), a, 1877. [f. Lazuli 
•f -iNE L] Of the colour of lapis lazuli. Pat- 
more. AIsojA 1850. 

Lazrdite (las’ziz^bit). 1801. [f. med.L. 
lazulum (see Lapis lazuli) -r -ite.] Min. 
Hydrous phosphate of aluminium and magne- 
sium, found in blue monoclinic cry'stals : also 
the colour of this. HOccas. used == Lapis 
LAZULI. 

Laztirite (Ise-ziurait). 1892. [f. med.L. 
lazur (see Azure) + -ite.] Min. The blue 
part of lapis lazuli. 

Lazy (l^i*zi). 1549. [Orig. laysy^ perh. f. 
Lay 4- -sy, as in tipsy, tricksy."] \ 

A, ad/. I. Averse to labour, indolent; idle ; 


inactive, slothful. Also transf. of things, through some material 1796. b. To subject 
places, or conditions, favourable or appropriate {bark, ores, etc.) to the action of percolating 
to laziness. 3. Of things : Sluggish, dull, slow- water, etc., with the view of removing the 


now only transf. from sense 


soluble constituents; to lixiviate 1840, 


fFormerly of literary style, also of heat or To pass through by percolation 1864, Also 
chemical agents ; Languid, having little intr. for 7‘ejl. Of ashes : To be subject to the 


energy. 1568. t3. dial. Bad -1787. 

t. iUl.. combine to drive The 1 . Drones from the 
laborioas Hive D ryde n, a. L. leaden-stepping Hours 
Milt. 

Co7fib : l.-bed, a bed for potato-growinar, about si.x 

—i.i- - L... 


action of percolating water 1883. 3 * basins. To 

take azoay, out by percolation i860. 

Leach(e, obs. ff. Leech, 

Leachy (ir-tji), a. ? IT.S. 1879. [f. Leach 


feet wide, with a trench on each side, from whlii \'Z>. + -Y ^.] Of soil : Of a nature tO let water 


earth is taken to cover the potatoes; also attrib.% 
-boots, -bones [colloql), a 1. person;^ -pinion, a 
pinion serving^ as a transmitter of motion between 
two other pinions or wheels; scissors, -tongs, a 


percolate through; not capable of holding 
water; porous. 

Lead (led), sh?- [OE. Had str. neut. = Du- 


system of several pairs of levers crossing and pivoted bood lead, MHG. lot (mod.G. lot, loth) plum- 
at their centres in the manner of scissors, for picking met, also solder.] i. The heaviest of the base 
up objects at a distance. Hence La'zily adv., metals, of a dull pale bluish-grey colour, easily 


Da'ziness. 

tB. sb. A name for the Sloth. Sir T. 
Browne. 

llLazzarone (IsezarJum^?, latsar^m^). Chiefly 
pi. lazzaroni (-/). 1792. [It., angm. of laz- 


fusible, soft and malleable. Chemical symbol 
Pb. Rarely 75/. =3 kinds of lead. fb. Some- 
times called black lead (— L. plumbum nigrum) 
in contradistinction to •white lead [plumbzim 
album), a name for tin -1753. a. See Red 


zaro (Florio) Lazar.J One of the lowest class lead, White lead. 3. Short for Black 
at Naples, who lounge about the streets, living lead, graphite, or plumbago. Hence, a small 
by odd jobs, or by begging. stick of graphite for filling a pencil, 1840. 4, 

About 30,000 lazaroni, or black guards Morse. The metal as fashioned into a leaden coffin, a 
Id. me. Abbrev. of L. Isbra ' pound \ pL bullet, etc. ; the leaden part of anything ME- 
Ib., lbs., now only of weight, but formerly of 5. a. A large pot, cauldron, or kettle. (Orig., 


sterling, 

4 e, suMx^ pron. (1), of various origin. 


one made of lead.) Now only dial. OE. b. 
dial. A leaden milk-pan. 6. A sounding-lead 


X. Mo(r Eng. form of ME. -el{e, -U, repr. OE. -el, 1440. 7. pi. a. The strips of lead used to 

-tla, -{e)le m sbs. and -ol, -ul, -el in adjs. (The form cover a roof ; often collect, for a lead flat, a lead 
-EL is retained after ch, g soft, ft, r, sh, ih, and t/. roof, foccas. construed as sing. myS. b. The 
After « the saiBx becomes The sbs formed on s of panes in lattice or stained 

noun-stems have occas. a dim. sense, as or - 7 atciuicu 

that of ‘appliance or tool as in thitnble, hafidle. In windows 1705. 8. Printing. A thin stnp 

those formed on vb.-stems the suffix is agential as in type-metal, used in type-composition to 
beadle, instrumental as in ^ bridle, girdle, or less separate lines 1808. 

definite as in bundle. Adjs. formed on vb.-stems x. Phr. '\Po lie, be wrapt in I, x to be buried in a 1 
have the sense * apt or liable * (to do what the vb. coffin. So \to lay, lap in 1. 4. Heauen keepe L, out 
expr^es), as in bHttle, fickle, nimble, etc. of mee Shaks. 6. Phr. To cast, heave the 1. To 

% Occa& repi^entative of ME. -tile, in sbs, arfft the 1 . : to fill the hollow in it with tallow in order 


txpv^ts),zsmbriiile, fickle, nimble, etc. of mee Shaks. 6. Phr. To cast, heave the 1. To ^ conduct. 1. trans. To cause to go 

repr«entative of ME. -el{l, -elU, in sbs. arfnihel.x to fill the hollow in it with tallow in order along with oneself. fa. To bring or take (a 

adopted from Fr. This, in castle, mantle, is OF. to discover the nature of the bottom by the substances person or animal) to a place. (Phrases like to 

suffix (see - el) ; in it is adhering (Smyth). 7. a. A Goodly Leads upon the /. caMive are now understood in sposp 

5 E* singv and in battle it is Top, railed with Statua’s interposed Bacon. ZZ, unaerstooa in sense 2.) 

OF. -atlle th^ neut. pi., of the adjective suffix -dlis Combs . ; L-arming, the tall Pow\sed for* arming a ^ 1>* To carry or convey, usu. in a cart, 

(s^*AL) , in bottle It IS OF. -eillex — L. -zcula dim. lead (see 6) ; -ashj -ashes, litharge; -hath, (a) the Now only n, dial . . To cart (coal, corn, 

. . mass of melted 1. in a lead-furnace; (i) the molten 1. ©fc.). To 1. in (grain) : to house. OE. C. To 

formative, repr. ME, -ie)len, OE. -lian with which gold and silver ores are melted before bring forward, adduce (testimony) : to bring 
^UieuL type.1%^, vnth freq. ordim. sense, asin cupellation ; L glance [= Du. galena ; (an action). Now only in Latu MF a 

e^hU, 4«rkU, ^ggU, etc. -light, a window in which small paSes are Sxed in condnbt efn bv Ltw' ^ in Jl 

Lea (If), [OE. /M(k masc., and Uah i*aden cames, also ; -Hue, («) a sounding-lead vanri- OF * OF mo*-, 

fern.; aW cogn. w, OHG mod Ger or plumb-line; (^) a line loaded with leaden weights, .. b. Of motives, circumstances 

loh Flem '-loo as in wi+v. t* running along the bottom of a net ; (c) a bluish grey • To guide, direct to a place ME. c. Of 

arnve* - ciinnrtc*ari f; line along the giims at their junction with the teeth, ^ clue, light, sound, etc. : To serve (a person) 

tuc us grove , supposed by some to be from root indicating lead-poisoning; -mill, («) an establishment as an indication of the way ; to mark the 

se'Oaaa). o (pass), au (load). » ^ (Fr. ch^f). 9 (ev<r). A(J,eye). » (Fr. eaq d« vie), i (sit). , (Psychi). 9 (what). (>(got). 


i The action of Lead v."^ ; leading --1510, h. 
Direction given by going in front ; example ; 
esp. in phr. io follow the 1. of c. spec, m 

Hufiiing, etc., chiefly in phr. to give a i, e- 
to go first in leaping a fence, etc. 1859. d. A 
Riding indication 1851, a. The front or lead- 
ing place; the place in front of (something). 
Also, the position or function of leading (e.g. 
a party), leadership 1570. 3. concr. Something 

that leads, a. An artificial w atercourse : cf. 
Mill-lead. b. A channel in an ice-field 1835. 
c. A path ; a garden path ; an alley. Blind 1. 
= blind alley (see Blind a. 10). d. A leash or 
string for leading a dog 1893. 4. Card-playtng. 

The action or right of playing the first card in 
a round or trick ; also, the card so pla>ed, or 
proper to be played, or the suit to which it be- 
longs 1742. 5. Curling. The first player or 

the stone first played. 1685. 6. Mining, a. =* 

Lode 5. 1812. b. Gold-mimng. An alluvial 
deposit of gold along the bed of an ancient 
river 1855. 7. Theatr. 1 he principal part in a 

play ; also, one who plays such a part 1874. 8. 
Friendly lead (see FRIENDLY a. 2 ). Also 
simply lead. 1851. g. t&chn. a. Electricity, (a) 
The angle between the plane through the lines 
of contact of the brushes or collectors of a 
dynamo or electric motor with the commutator 
and the transverse plane bisecting the magnetic 
field. [b) A conductor conveying electricity 
from the source to the place where it is used. 
1881. b. Engineering, etc. The distance to 
which ballast, coal, soil, etc. has to be conveyed 
(see Lead 1 b) to its destination 1841. c. 
Horology. The action of a tooth, as a tooth of 
a wheel, in impelling another tooth or pallet 
1880, d, N aut. The direction in which running 
ropes lead fair, and come down to the deck 
(Smyth) i860. e. Steam-eiigine. (See quots.) 
1838. 

2. Phr. To take the (or a) 1., to occupy the front 
place, to assume the function of leader. Each of our 
porters took the 1 . in turn Tyndall. 4. Phr. To 
return one' s partner' s I , : to play from the same suit 
on getting the 1. 9. e. L. of tke crank, the setting of 
the Clank of one engine a little in advance of the 
right angle to the other ; namely at 100° or 110° in 
ifiace of 90®, This assists in rendering the motion of 
the piston more uniform, by moderating its velocity 
at the end of the stroke. L. of tke valve, the amount 
of opening which a valve has when the engine is on 
the centre 1881. 

Cofftb.x 1 ,-off, a commencement; also that which 
leads off, the first of a series ; -reins Coachmg, the 
leaders reins ; -screw, ‘ the main screw of a lathe, 
which gives the feed motion to the slide-rest ’ (Web- 
ster). 

Lead (Ifd), v/- Pa. t. and pa. pple. led. 
[Com. Teut. wk. vb.: OE. Htdan :~OTeut. 
^laiSjan, f. *laidd road, journey (see Load, 
Lode j^j.), related to OE. Htian to go, travel.] 
L To conduct. 1. trans. To cause to go 
along with oneself. fa. To bring or take (a 
person or animal) to a place. (Phrases like to 
1. captive are now understood in sense 2.) 
--1704. b. To carry or convey, usu. in a cart, 
etc. Now only n. dial . : To cart (coal, corn, 
etc.). To I . in (grain) : to house. OE. c. To 
bring forward, adduce (testimony) ; to bring 
(an action). Now only in Sc. Law. ME. 3. 
To conduct, guide, esp. by going on in ad- 
vance OE. ^ b. Of motives, circumstances, 
etc, : To guide, direct to a place ME. c. Of 
a clue, light, sound, etc. : To serve (a person) 
as an indication of the way ; to mark the 
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course for. Also absol. io 1 . in (Naut.) : to 
mark the course for entering port. 1697. <L 
ahsol. 1580. e. Phr. To L the way : f{a) to 
guide, show the way to ; (d) in later use, to 
take the lead in an expedition, etc. ME. 3. 
Of a commander: To march at the head of 
and direct the movement of. Also with 07 i, 
OE. 4. To conduct (a person) by holding the 
hand, etc., (an animal) by means of a halter, 
bridle, etc. Const. &y (the hand, etc.). 

(a) To guide by persuasion (in opposition to 
drive). {i>) To I, by tlie nose (see quot.) : to 
cause to obey submissively. ME. 5. To guide 
with reference to action or opinion ; to conduct 
by argument, etc., to a conclusion ; to induce 
to do something ME. 6. Of a way, road, etc. : 
To conduct (a person) io or into a place. 
Hence absol. or intr , : to have a specified 
direction. ME. b. intr. To form a channel 
into^ a connecting link to (something) 1833. c. 
intr.. To 1 . to : to have as a result 1770. 7. To 

1 . (a person) a dance: transf. and Jig.^ to put 

to the trouble of hurrying from place to place ; 
hence, to compel to go through a course of 
irksome action. So io 1 . (a person) a chase, a 
life. 1529. 8. a. To conduct (water, steam) 

through a channel or pipe ME. b. To guide 
the course or direction of (something flexible ; 
e. g. a rope, etc. over a pulley, through a hole, 
etc.) OE. c. Naut. intr. Of a rope : To admit 
of being led i860, tg. To conduct (affairs) ; to 
manage, govern -1579. 

1. b. Faith, sir, ha’s led the drumrae before the 

En:’lish Tragedians Shaks. c. N o evidence has yet 
been led to show Sir W. Hamilton. 2. Therefore 
shall not Moses.. his people into Canaan 1 . Milt. 
P.L. xiL 309. b. Instinct early led him into the 
political arena 1892. c. L., Kindly Light, amid the 
encircling gloom, L. Thou me on J. H. Newman. 
d. Pray you 1 . on Oih, i. i 311. 3. The Prince.. led 

them on with great gallantry 1736. 4. The captive 

soldier was led forth Goldsm. Phr. To 1 . aj^es {in 
hell) : see Ape sb. To 1. {a bride) io^ the altar ^ to 
church', to marry, b. The Moore.. will as tenderly 
be lead by th’ Nose As Asses are Oih. i. iii. 407. 5 

Tintoret . . may 1 . you wrong if you don’t understand 
him Ruskin. 6. Broad steps 1 . down into a garden 
1861. C. Several seizures of English cargoes led to 
reprisals on our part ; reprisals led to naval war 
M. Pattison. 7. She had led him the life of a dog 
1 89 2. 8. b. Ropes.. led through blocks fixed to 
stakes 1S92. 

II . To carry on. ti. To engage or take 
part in, to perform (dances, songs), to utter 
sounds. Cf. L. ducere carmen, choi'os, -1493. 
3. To go through, pass (life, fa portion of 
time). Cf. L. ducere vitam. Rarely, *fTo sup- 
port life by (bread). OE. 

2. Do 1 . your own life and let ours alone ! Browning. 

III. To precede, be foremost. (Cf. sense I. 

2. ) I, To have the first place in; Hi. and fg. 

esp. in io 1 . the dance, the van ME. b. absol. 
To go first. Also with off, 1798. 3. trans. To 

direct by one’s example ; to set (a fashion) ; to 
take the directing or principal part in (a pro- 
ceeding, performance, etc.) ; to be chief of (a 
party, a movement) ; to have the official initia- 
tive in the proceedings of (a deliberative body) 
1642. 3. Of a barrister: trans. To act as 

leading counsel in (a cause) ; to act as leader 
to (another barrister) ; to take precedence of. 
Also ahsol. or intr. 1806. 4, Card-flaying, a. 

intr. To play the first card. Also with off. 
Said also of the card. Also in indirect passive, 
b. trans. As first player, to play (a specified 
card) ; to play one of (a suit or a specified 
suit). Also with out. 1731. 

I. b. The Admiral’s frigate led 1900. 2. To 1 . an 

insurrection 1841, the singing 1859, the prayers 1866, 
the chorus 1883, the orchestra 1891. Disraeli still led 
the House of Commons i8gi 4 a. To 1. to or /. up 
io : to play a card in order to bring out (cards held 
by another player), b. I 1 . a heart Swift. 

Combs, (with advs.).^ Lead away. a. trans. To 
induce to follow unthinkingly. Chiefly in pass, b. 
Naut. /. zjf rtzyajj/; to take one’s com se. Lead 
off., trans. To open (a dance, a ball) ; hence s^en. to 
begin. Also intr. or absol. Lead on. a. tra7is. To 
induce gradually to advance ; to beguile into going to 
greater lengths. b. intr. I'o direct conveisation io 
a subject. Lead out. trans. = Lead off. Also, to 
conduct (a partner) to the dance. Lead up, a. 
trans. = Lead off. ? Ohs. b. intr. To 1. uf to to 
form a gradual preparation for. 

Lead (led), ME. [f. Lead sb.^] 1. To 
cover with or enclose in lead. Also with over. 

3. To arm, load, or weight with lead 1481. 3. 


To fix (glass of a window) with leaden cames 
1530* 1 ‘ 4 - To line (pottery) with lead or lead- 

glaze ; to glaze -1686. 5. Printing. To 

separate lines of type with leads (see Lead sbP- 
8) 1841. 6. passive and intr. Of a gun-barrel: 

To become foul with a coating of lead 1875. 

I. She leaded and paved the Friday Market Cross 
in Stamford Fuller. Hence Lea*ded ppl. a. (of 
panes of glass) fitted into leaden cames (1855) ; | 
Printing, having the lines separated by leads (1S05). 

Leadage (li-deds). 1891. [f. Lead zr.i + 
-AGE.] Distance that coal has to be conveyed 
from the mine to a sea-board or railway. 
Leaden (le-d'n), a. [OE. Uadcfi : see Lead 
sb,’^ and -en^.] i. Consisting or made of 
lead. Also fig, 2. transf and fig. a. Of base 

quality ; opp. to golden 1577. b. Heavy as if 
made of lead 1579. c. Inert, depressing 1592. 
d. Dull grey, like lead ME. 

I. What says this 1 . casket? Merck. V. ii. vii. 15. 
L. key, sceptre, poet, for the powers of sleep or dull- 
ness. L. sword, type of a useless weapon. 2. a. 

Base 1 . Earles, that glory in your birth Marlowe. 
i b, L. handes Lyly, feet 1585, slumbers 1725. c. 
Saturne, that 1 . planet 1647. d. Colour, .wan and of 
leden hewe Chaucer. Lea*den-ly adv.,, -ness. 
Leaden (le’d^n), v. 1552. [f. Lead sb.'^ + 
-EN 5 or f. Leaden a,~\ *f*a. trans. To fasten 

with molten lead. b. To make leaden or dull, 
c. intr. To press down like lead; only in 
Leadening;!)^/, a. 

Leader (Irdoi). ME. [LLeadz/.i +-er1 .] 
I. One who leads, i. gen, in various senses 
of the vb. ; "fa. carrier. Follow my 1 . : a game 
in which each player must do what the leader 
does, or pay forfeit ; also fig. 3. esp. a. L. of 
the House of Commons: the member of the 
government who has the official initiative in 
the proceedings of the House. b. A counsel 
who leads (see Lead v.^ III. 3) in a case ; a 
King’s Counsel, whose status entitles him to 
lead. Also, the senior counsel of a circuit. 
1856. 3, One who leads a choir or band of 

dancers, musicians, or singers 1530. 4. 

Among Methodists, the presiding member of a 
class (see Class sb, 7). Usu. class-l. 1743. 
5. One of the front horses in a team, or the 
front horse in a tandem 1700. 

1. Ample Plains, Where oft the Flocks without a 
L. stray Dryden. All this day. .they will gather to 
their leader’s standard Scott. 3. Much Ado 11. i. 157. 

n. A thing which leads, i. a. gen. ME. b. 
colloq. A remark or question intended to lead 
conversation (cf. Feeler 3) 1882. 2. In a 

tree or shrub : The shoot which grows at the 
apex of the stem, or of a principal branch; 
also, a bine 1572. 3. A tendon 1708. 4. = 

Leading article i. 1844, 5, Mining, a. A 

drain or stream that by its colour indicates the 
presence of minerals 1809. b. A small and in- 
significant vein which leads to a larger and 
better 1670. 6. Fishing (U.S.). The end por- 

tion of a reel-line, having the snells of the fly- 
hooks attached to it 1859. 7. Printing. A line 
of dots or dashes to guide the eye 1824. 

4. Give me a man who can write a 1. Disraeli. 
Hence Lea’deress, a female 1 . Leaderette 
(Ifdare't), a short editorial paragraph printed in the 
same type as the leaders in a newspaper 1880. 
Lea'derless a, without a I. Lea'dersbip, the 
dignity, office, or position of a 1.; also, ability to lead. 

Lea'dllillite. 1835. [f. Leadhills in Scot- 
land, where found ; see -ite.] Min, A sul- 
phato-carbonate of lead, found in whitish 
pearly crystals. 

Lead-in. 1913. [Lead z;.1 ] A conduct- 
ing wire joining a wireless receiver with an ex- 
ternal aerial. 

Leading (iPdiq), vbl. sb."^ ME. [f. Lead 
+ -ingLI I. The action of Lead z/.i; 
i tcarriage. b. Light or I, (Milton) = illumina- 
tion or guidance 1644; hence Burke’s phr., 
men of light and 1 . 1790. oi. Lead-mining. One 
of the fine slender threads connecting the ' 
branches of a vein 1653. 3* A directing in- 

fluence or guidance; a term used by the 
Quakers 1889. 

Comb.', l.-block, a fixed pulley, which alters the 
direction of the power, but does not increase it; 
-business {Tkeatr.), the parts usually taken by the 
leading actor ; -rein, a rein to lead a horse, etc. ; 
also fig. ; -staff, t(«) a staff borne by a commanding 
officer ; ( 3 ) a staff to lead a bull by means of a ring 
through its nose ; -string (chiefly //.), strings with 


which children used to be guided and supported when 
learning to walk 1677; hence in fig. phr. ; a cord for 
leading an animal. 

Leading (le'diq), vhl. sb.^^ 1440. [f. Lead 
Z /.2 + -iNGk] The action of Lead z/.-; esp. 
concr, = Came ; leadwork in general. 
Leading (Irdig), pfl. a. 1597. [f. Lead 
+ -ing 2. j That leads (see Lead v.^). 

Special collocations : l.-buoy, one placed as a guide 
in sailing ; 1 . case Law, one that serves as a pre- 
cedent to decide other cases; L lady, man, the 
chief actress or actor in a theatrical company; L- 
mark Naut., one of ‘ those objects which, kept in 
line or in transit, guide the pilot while working into 
port, as trees, spires, buoys, etc.’ (Smj th) * L-motive 
Mus., occas. tr. Leitmotiv, q.v. ; 1 . note Mus,, the 
seventh note of the scale, so called frorn its tendency 
to lead up to the tonic 1752 ; 1. question, one that 
suggests the answer expected ; 1 . seventh Mus., 
the chord of the seventh on the leading note. 

Hence Lea'dingly adv. in a 1 . manner. 

Leading article. 1807. i. A large-type 
article in a newspaper, expressing at length 
editorial opinion on any subject, s. Comm. a. 
A principal article of trade 1818. b. An 
article which is sold at a low price in order to 
attract customers for other things. 

Leadless (le ’dies), 1809. [f. Lead^-^.i 
+ -less.] Without lead. 

L, pistol Byron. L. glaze 1898. 

Leadsman (le’dzmffin). 1857. [f. gen. of 
Lead sbJ^ -f Man.] The man who heaves the 
lead in taking soundings. 

Leady (le-di), c. ME. [f.LEADy^.i + -y L] 
Resembling lead, usu. in colour. 

Leaf (Iff), sb. PI. leaves. [OE. ISaf str. 
neut. (pi. liaf) : — OTeut. ^lauio- ; cf. Du. loof 
Ger. laub neut., etc.] 

1. I. An expanded organ of a plant, usually 

green, produced laterally from a stem or 
branch, or springing from its root. When 
complete, it consists of a blade, footstalk, and 
stipules ; pop., the word leaf denotes the blade 
alone. Some mod. botanists use the term to 
include also ‘ modified leaves such as 
stamens, carpels, parts of the floral envelope, 
bracts, etc. 2. pop. A petal ; esp. in rose-L 
1565. ^ 3* collect. Foliage; leafage, leaves. 

Chiefly in fall of the 1 . In [full) L : covered 
with foliage. 1537. b. Of wine: ‘season’, 
'year' 1432. 4. spec. The leaves: a. of the 
tobacco-plant 1618 ; b. of the tea-plant 1883. 
5. A representation of a leaf ; esp. in Archii. 
1459. 

I. fig. This is the state of Man ; to day he puts 
foith The tender Leaues of hopes, to morrow Blos- 
somes Shaks. 3. fig. My way of life Is falne into 
the Scare, the yellow Leafe Shaks. 4. a. Tobacco 
in the leafe 1641. 

II. Similative uses. i. A single fold of a 
folded sheet of paper, parchment, etc. ; esp. in 
a book or manuscript (= two pages) ; hence, 
what is printed or written thereon OE. 3. The 
layer of fat round the kidneys of a pig ; also the 
inside fat of other animals. Now dial, and 
U.S. ME. 3. A very thin sheet of metal, esp. 
gold or silver ME. ; a lamina (of horn, marble, 
wood, etc.) 1601. 4. a. A hinged part of a 

door, gate, or shutter ME. b. A hinged flap 
of a table ; also gen. any movable addition to 
the top of a table 1558. c. The hinged part of 
a draw-bridge or bascule-bridge 1442. d. A 
hinged sight on a rifle ban el 1875. 5« 0^® 

the teeth of a pinion 1706. 6. The brim of a 

hat. Chiefly Anglo-Irish. 1767. 7. Weaving. 

L. ofheddles : all the heddles connected by the 
, same two shafts of wood. Ttoill of three, four, 
etc, leaves : twill woven upon three, four, etc. 
leaves of heddles ; hence attrib,, as eight-leaf 
twill 1831. 

*. Phr. To take a I, out of (a person’s) hook ; see 
Book sb. To turn over a new 1 . : to begin to mend 
one’s ways; earlier, fto turn the Uaf{y^4g). 

Co77ibs. X, General: as l.~axil, -blade, etc. ; l.-eaier', 
l.-hearing adj. ; l.-latticed, -strewn adjs, ; l.-bladed 
adj., etc. 

2. Special : l.-bearing a., having a leaf-like ap- 
pendage ; applied spec, to worms of the family Phyl‘ 
lodociaatt which have gills in the form of leaves; 
-beetle, a beetle of the family Chrysomelidse, which 
feed upon leaves only ; -bridge, a bridge constructed 
with a leaf or leaves (sense II. 4c); -bud, a bud 
rom which leaves are produced (opp. to flower-bud)\ 
•bundle, the bundle of fibres running from the stem 
into the 1. of a plant ; -butterfly, one of the genus 

I KalHmai -climber, a climber in which support is 


d (Ger. K^ln). 0 (Fr, U (Ger. Miller), u (Fr. d«ne). v (carl), e (e®) (thifre). e (^) (r^tn). f (Fr. fofre). 5 (fzr, feruj tf/irtk). 
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gained by tbe action, not of the stem, but of trie 
leaves it bears; so •climbing -crnmpler, a 
moth, Pkycts indiginella^ of N. America, tbe cater- 
pillars of which draw together and crumple tbe leases 
on which they feed ; -cutting, a 1, used as a cutting 
in the propagation of certain plants; -fat, the fat 
round a pig's^ kidneys ; -flea, an insect of the family 
PsylUdss which lives on plants ; -folder, a moth 
whose larvae fold leaves together to form a protecti\e 
covering; -footed, a., having leaf-like feet; -frog, 
a frog of the genus Phyllomedusa% -gap Boi*^ a 
division in the fibre of a plant, caused by the pro- 
trusion of a leaf-bud; -green <2., of the colour of 
green leaves; also quasi- = Chlopophyll; 
-hopper, a name for insects of the family Teiii^ 
ganztmas which live mostly on the leaves of plants ; 
-insect; a name for insects of the family jP^bar- 
tnieiXf esp. the genus Pkyihum, in which the wings 
and sometimes tbe legs resemble leaves in shape 
and colour; -lard, lard from the flaky fat of 
the hog ; -lichen, a lichen of the genus Farznelia 
or N.O. Parmeliacsss’, -louse, one of the aphides 
which infest the leaves of plants; a plant-louse; 
-metal, metal in thin leaves; -miner, a small 
caterpillar of a tineid moth which eats its way 
between the cuticles of leaves; so leaf-minhig caier- 
fillari -mould, mouldy having a large propor- 
tion of decayed leaves in it; -nosed a:., having 
a leaf-like appendage on the snout; spec, applied 
to the phyllostomoid and rhinolophoid bats; -op- 
posed a, Bot^ having opposite leaves; -pl^t, a 
plant cultivated for its leaves ; -red = Ervthro- 
phyll; -roller, the caterpillar of certain (tortncidi 
moths, which rolls up the leaves of plants which it 
infests; so leaf -rolling 2^1,% -rosette Bot.^ a cluster 
of leaves resembling rosette ; -rust, a mould which 
attacks trees, producing rusty spots on the leaves; 
-scale, a scale on a plant-stem which develops into 
ah; -scar, the cicatrix left on the bark by the 
separation of the leaf-stalk of a fallen h; -slieatll, 
a sheath at the base of a leaf, embracing the stem, as 
in grasses; -sight (see II. 4 d); -spine, a 1 . which 
has developed into a long, conical, pointed, woody 
body; -table, a table with a leaf or flap ; -tendril, 
a tendril consisting of a modified leaf or part of a 
leaf; -thom = lec^-spine ; -tobacco, the raw mate- 
rial as imported with the stalk on it ; -trace Bot , 
a * vein * or fibrovascular bundle running down from 
a leaf into the stem ; -valve, a valve which moves 
on a hinge ; -wasp, a saw-fly ; -work, ornamental 
work consisting of leaf-forms. 
liCaf (Iff), v» See also Leave i6ri. [f. 
Leaf ji.] 1. intr. To put forth leaves. Also 
to L out (U.S.). a. a. To turn or turn over (the 
leaves of a book). Now U,S, b. To number 
(a leaf of a book). 1663. 

Leaf, private soldier’s form of Leave sb. 
Leafage (Irfedg). 1599. [f. Leaf 
-AGE.] I. Leaves j foliage, b. The repre- 
sentation of these, esp. as an ornamentation 
1703. 3. Lamination {rare) 1833. 
Lea*f-CTltter. 1815. An insect that cuts or 
eats out portions of the leaves of trees ; spec, in 
leaf-cutter ant, bee. So leaf-cutting^/. <2., in 

1. -cutting ant, bee 1802. 

Leaf-eaxed: see Lave a. 

Leafed (lift), See also Leaved t?. 1552. 
ff. Leaf sb, + -ed®.] i. Having leaves; as 
broad-, thick-, two-l, 2. (Broad-) brimmed 1841. 
Leaf-gold. 1598. i.= Gold-leaf. A1 so_;%; 

2. Native gold in the form of laminae. Raymond. 
fLea’fit. 1787. [LLeaf,?^. 4* -zV, ? = -et.] 
= Leaflet i. -1830. 

I^eafiess (Irfles), a. Also fLEAVELEss. 
1590. [f. Leaf sb. + -less.] Without a 

leaf ; destitute of leaves. Also fg. 

L., yet soft as spring, The tender purple spray on 
copse and briers 1 M. Arnold. Hence Lea*£less- 
ness. 

Leaflet (Irflet). 1787. [f. Leaf + -let.] 
I, fa. Bot, A sepal, b. Bot. One of the 
divisions of a compound leaf. c. pop. A young 
leaf ; rarely, a petal. 3. Anat. and ZooL An 
organ or part of one resembling a small leaf 
1826. 3. A small-sized leaf of paper or a sheet 
folded into leaves but not stitched, and con- 
taining printed matter, chiefly for gratuitous 
distribution ^867. 

3 , Leaflets (as Spurgeon and Co. have christened 
very yonng tracts) Miss Broughton. 

Le^(lzfi), a. (See also Leavy.) 1552. 
p. LeaejA. -h -Y^.] t. Having, or abounding 
in, leaves; clothed with, made or consisting 
of, leaves, b. spec, in Bot. Foliate 1776. 3 . 

Of the nature of, or resembling, a leaf 1671 ; 
laminate 1754. 

X. In the 1. month of June Coleridge. Hence 
Lea*fiiiess. 


League (Ifg), Xate ME. leugCf huke, 
lege, leghe, etc., ad. late L. leuga, leuca (==late 
Gv. kevytj, Kevya], said to be a Gaulish word.] 
An itinerary measure of distance, varying in 
different countries, but usu. estimated at about 
3 miles; in Eng. use, only poet, or rhet. 
Marine I , : a unit of distance = 3 nautical 
miles or 3,041 fathoms. Comb, l.-long a. tha: 
extends the length of a 1. i860. 

League (Ifg., sb:- Also tle(a}ge, fligue. 
1452. [The form Ugue is a. F. Izgue, ad. It. 
liga, var, of lega, vbl. sb. f. legare to bind 
: — ^L. ligare. The form le{a)ge is perh. ad. It. 
lega: I. A covenant or compact made 

between parties for their mutual protection and 
assistance, the prosecution of joint interests, 
and the like; a body of states or persons 
associated in such a covenant, a confederacy, 
b. In recent use, often adopted in the names of 
associations or societies having a common ol> 
ject 1846. 3. gen. A covenant, compact, alli- 

ance. Now rare. 1509. 

1. Y* L offensive and defensive w^h ye States Gen^^ 
1678. The League, a L formed in 1576 under the 
direction of the Guises, to prevent the accession of 
Henry IV to the French throne. Holy L., a name 
given to several leagues, e.g. that formed by Pope 
Julius II against the French in 1511 and the Nurem- 
berg L, of 1538. Soleznn L. and Covenant', see 
Covenant sb. 8. b. Anti-Com-Lavo L,z& political 
association formed in 1838 to procure the abolition of 
the existing Com Laws. L. of Nations, an associa- 
tion of self-governing states, dominions, etc. created 
by a covenant incorporated in the peace treaty of 
1919 after the war of 1914-18, having as its object the 
maintenance of the peace of the world. (‘ The League 
of Nations Society ’ was formed in 1916.) au Linkt in 
happie nuptial L. Milt. P.L. rv. 339. 

League (Izg), v. i6ii. [f. League sbA 
Cf. F. liguer.~\ i. trans. To form or join into 
a league. t3. To bind, connect, join “-1660. 

3. intr. To join in or form a league or alliance. 
Also to /. against in indirect pass. 1638. 

X. Hotspur, .leagued himself with the Scots Green. 
3. Where kings first leagued against the rights of 
men Shelley. 

Leaguer (Irgsi), sb?' 1577. [a. Du. leger 
camp ; cf. Lair sb.] i. A military camp, esp. 
one engaged in a siege ; an investing force. 
3. A siege 1598. ts- Occas. confused with 
I ledger LEDGER 1678. 

j I. I came into the imperial I. at the siege of Leipsic 
De Foe. Phr. In /. : in camp ; engaged in a siege, 
a. The L of Lucknow Smiles, 

Leaguer (Irgsj), sb.'^ 1590. [f. League 
+ -ER 1. j A member of a league ; e. g. of 

the League formed against the Huguenots in 
the reign of Henry III, the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, the Irish Land League, etc. 

L^guer (Irgoj), sb.^ 1683. [?ad. Du. 

ligger a tun, f. liggen Lie z/.i] a. A measure 
of arrack 1712. b. A cask of wine or oil, ? of a 
certain size 1772. c. Naut. The longest water- 
cask, of 159 English imperial gallons 1683. 
Lea^guer, v. 1596. [f. Leaguer sb.'^-] fi. 
refi, and intr. To set one's leaguer, to encamp ; 
also, to lie, lodge -1676. 2. trans. To besiege, 
beleaguer 1715. 

2. Two mighty hosts a leaguer 'd town embrace 
Pope. 

fLea’guerer. 1635. [f- Leaguer + 

-ER k] A (Dutch) trooper -1654. 

Leak (lik), sb. 1487. [perh. a, ON, hke 
str. masc. The relation between sb., adj., and 
vb. is unkn.] i, A hole or fissure in a vessel 
containing or immersed in a fluid, which lets 
the fluid pass into or out of the vessel ; said 
orig. and esp. of ships ; also in phr. to spring '\ 
a I, Also transf. and fig. 3. The action of 
leaking ; leakage 1828. 

^ I. MLaiiy-~-little leaks- may sink a ship Fuller, 
transf. A 1. in the waistcoat-pocket in which you 
carry all your money 1806. 

fL^k, a. [In OE. hlec'f but the (app.) 
cogn. words in other Teut, langs. show no 
trace of the h. In i6th c., perh. a LG., MDu. 
lek (inflected lek -) ; cogn. w. ON. lekr, and w. 
Leak sb, and v.] = Leaky. -1678. 

Leak (Ilk), v. 1440. [a. or cogn. w. ON. 

leka str. vb. (pa. t. lak) to drip, to leak; f. 
Teut. root *lek-^ ablaut var. of ^lak-] see 
Lack a, Perh. formed afresh later from 
Leak sb. or «.] i. intr. To pass [out, away, 
forth) by a leak or leakage. Also fig, to pass 


away by gradual waste. 2. To let fluid pass 
in or out through a leak 1513. fh. To ‘ make 
water' {z'ulgar) -1796. ts- pass. To have 
sprung a leak; to be emptied by leakage 
-1748. 4. trans. To let (water, etc.) in or out 

through a leak. ? Now U.S. only. fAlso^^. 
1655. 5. Brewing. To cause (liquor) to run 

oz>er, on, off, in small quantities or gradually 


1674- 

1. A democracy that has allowed its chief political 

interests to i. away 1890. Pnr. To 1 . out (fig.) : to 
come to be known in spite of efforts at concealment 
1S40. 2. The starboard boiler began to 1 . Sir J. 

Ross. 4. The pipe leaks gas ; the roof leaks ram 
1889 

Leakage (Irkedp). 1490. [f. Leak v. + 
-AGE,] I. The action of leaking; loss of fluid 
by this means. 3. transf. and/^. Diminution 
resulting from gradual waste or escape 1642. 

3. concr. That which leaks out. Also/^. 1661, 

4. Allowance for waste of fluid by leakage from 
the containing vessels IS9^* 

2. The Cabinet.. was not famous for its power of 
preventing the 1. of state matters Kinglake, 

Jl^eaL^ (If'ki), a, 1606. [f. Leak sb, + 
-Y^.] Having a leak or leaks; full of leaks, 
b. Incontinent of urine 1727. c. fig . Not 
reticent, blabbing ; not retentive 1692. 

L. casks 1872. A I gas pipe 1881. Hence Lea'ki- 
ness. 

Leal (1*1), a. Now Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[a. OF, leel, mod.F. loyal (see Loyal) : — L. 
legalis Legal.] 1. Loyal, faithful, honest, 
true. 3, True, genuine ; real, actual ; exact, 
accurate; very (truth). Of a blow or shot: 
Well-aimed. ME. ts. Lawful ; also, just, fair 


-1727. 

I. The leelest maid o them a’ 1776. L. service 
1884. Land of the 1 . \ sb. Hence Lea’lly 

adv. Le'alty (now arch.) faithfulness, loyalty. 

Lea-land, bay-land (Irisend, i^-lssnd). 
ME. [f. Lea a. + Land j^.] Fallow land; 
land * laid down ' to grass. 

Learn (lim), sb.^ Now Sc. and n, dial. 
[OE. Homa str. masc. : — OTeut. *leuhmon-, f. 
^Uuh- (see Light j 3.).] Light, flame ; a 
flash, ray, or gleam of light ; brightness, gleam. 
Also fig. 

Learn (l»m), sb 2 dial. 1601. A drain or 
watercourse in fen districts. 

Learn (Ifm), v. Now Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[f, Leam j^.^] intr. To shine, gleam ; to 
light up. 

Learner, var. of Limer 1, a hound. 

Lean (lin), 5^.^ 1610. [f. Lean v.] i. The 
act or condition of leaning; inclination. On 
the 1 . : inclining. 1776. i*2. concr. Something 

to lean on ; a support, Healey. 

Lean (lln), a. and [OE. hlxne - 

OTeut. ty'^o^hlainjo-\ ult, etym. unkn.] i 
Wanting in flesh ; not plump ; thin. Also 
transf b. Shipbuilding. * Sharp opp. to 
bluff 2. fig. Poor in quantity or quality, 

meagre; slight, mean. Somewhat arch. Of 
diet: Poor, innutritious, ME. 3. Of flesh 
or meat: Containing little or no fat ME. 4. 
Wanting in rich elements or qualities. Now 
somewhat rare. ME. 5. Scantily provided 
ME. b. Of seasons, etc. : Marked by scarcity 
1670. 6. Printing. (See quots.) 1676. 

I. Yond Cassius has a leai>e and hungry looke, He 
thinkes too much Shaks, transf. The 1 . Statue of a 
starv’d Renown 1693. 2. My leane and low ability 

Shaks. Their 1 . and flashy songs Milt. A 1 . diet 
1890. 4. A thick 1 . Mortar 1726. A country rough, 

1 ., and solitary 1817. L. fields 1899. S* Cash is very 
lene 1623. Dress, .keeps our laider 1 . Cowper. b. 
L. times Dryden, years zSgo. 6 . L, strokes are 
the narrow strokes in a Letter, as the Left Hand 
stroke in the letter A Moxon. L. work, the opposite 
of fat work — that is, poor unprofitable work 1871. 
Hence Lea'H-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. I. The lean part of anything; the 
muscular tissue of meat as dist. from the 
fat 1450. 2. Printing, fa. A thin part or 

stroke of a letter 1683. b. Ill-paid work 1882, 

1. Some fat to my leane 16 .. 

Lean (Im), v.'^ Pa. t. and pa. pple. leaned 
(find), leant (lent). [ME. linen : — OE. hkoni- 
an, hlinian, f. 'Teut. root hit- (ablaut-var. of 
hlai-'. see Ladder) ; — Indo-Eur. kll- repre- 
sented in Gr. /ehtpa^ ladder, L. clivus de- 
clivity, Skr. gri to lean.] i. intr. To recline, 
lie down, rest. Obs. exc. Sc. in reflexive con- 
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struction. a. To incline the body against 
an object for support ; to support oneself on, 
against something. Also trarisf of inanimate 
objects. ME. b. To press upon ; to lay em- 
phasis upon 1736. Z-fig- To rely or depend 
on or upon. Also refi. ME. 4. To bend or 
incline from, over, towards, back, out, '\up OE. 
b. To move or be situated obliquely ; to swerve 
{aside) ; U.S. to ‘ make tracks ‘ME. 5. To 
incline towards, to some quality, etc. Also, to 
have a tendency favourable to. ME. 6. To be 
somewhat partial or favourable ; to be inclined 
or disposed to or towards 1530. tb. To defer 
to an opinion -1611. 7. (causal) irans. a. To 

cause to lean or rest, to prop against, etc. ME. 
b. To cause to bend or incline ME. 

I, Lenynge on mya elbowe and my syde Chaucer. 
2. I leaned with my backe against an oke to rest me 
1530. transf. Where the broad ocean leans against 
the land Golosm. Pfar, To 1 . upon (iT/z/.) : to be 
close up to something serving as a protection. 3. 
Trust in the Lord.. and leane not vnto thine owne 
vnderstanding Prov. iii. 5. 4. A cone of ice forty 

feet hi^h leaned quite over our track Tyndall, fig-. 
Ev*n his failings lean’d to virtue’s side Goldsm, 5. 
The Goverament leans towards Democracy Brougham. 
fi. Aristotle leanes to the contrary opinion 1604. Phr. 
To L against', to be unfavourable to. Chiefly legal. 
b, Cyjub.^ I, i. 78. 7. a. Leane thine aged Back 

against mine Arme Shaks. b. I. . 1 . mine ear to the 
sounds of the air Bowen. 

fLean, vfi [OE. hlxnian, £. hl^ne Lean 
a,"] To become or to make lean -1616. 
Leaning (Irnig), vbl. sh. OE. [f. Lean 
^1 + -iNG ^.] I. The action of Lean in- 
clination ; reclining. 3. Jig. Inclination, bias ; 
tendency, * penchant’ 1587. 
a. A 1 . towards Rome 1849- 
Comb. : l.-note Mits. = Appoggiatura ; -stock, 
(a) a support {lit. and fig.'^ j ( 3 ) in an organ, the ledge 
on which a pipe rests. 

Lean-to (Irnt?^), sb. {a.') 1461. [f. Lean 
+ To adv.’\ I. A building with rafters 
resting against the side of another; a pent- 
house. 3. attrib. (or adfi) Belonging to 
or of the nature of such a building. Also, 
placed so as to lean against something. 1649, 

3. They had set fire to the lean-to outhouse 1882. 

+Lea*ny, a. ME. [f. Lean a. + -y L] 
Lean -1602. 

Leap (1/p), [OE, hlyfy Anglian "^hlef 
str, masc. : — OTeut. type *hlaupi-z ; f, root of 
Leap v.'] i. An act of leaping; a bound, 
jump, spring. b. U-ansf. and fig. An abrupt 
movement or change OE. 3, A leaping-place ; 
something to be leaped over or from. Also, 
the place or distance leaped. (Freq. in place- 
names, as Deerleap, Hindlip, etc.) ME. 3. Of 
animals: The action of leaping (the female) 
1607. Also transf. 4, The sudden fall of a 
river to a lower level 1796. 5. Mining. A 

fault i747» 6. Mus. A passing from one note 

to another by an interval greater than a degree 
of the scale 1674, 

I. Our elders took leaps, now they are all jumps I 
1825. Phr. A 1 . in the dark : a hazardous action of { 
which the consequences are unforeseen. By leaps, by 
leaps and bounds : with startling rapidity of advance 
or increase, z. This Place was therefore called The 
Lover's L. Addison. Salmon 1 ., a precipitous fall in 
a river over which salmon leap in going up river to 
breed. 4. The quiet stream is a succession of leaps 
and pools Ruskin. 

Comb. ; l.-day, an intercalary day in the calendar, 
esp. February 29th. 

Leap (Ifp), jd.2 [OE. Uap str, masc.] I. 
A basket. Nowifza/. 3. A basket in which to 
catch or keep fish OE. 

Leap (Ifp), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. leaped 
(Ifpt), leapt (lept). [Com. Teut. ; OE. hliapan 
; — OTeut. *hlaupan. (Cf. Loup from ON.)] 
fi. intr. To run, rush, ‘ throw oneself' --1716. 
a. To rise with both (or all) feet suddenly from 
a standing-place and pass through the air to 
some other position ; to jump, spring OE. b. 
To spring upon a horse, into the saddle OE. 
c. Of a fish : To spring from the water ME. 
3* To spring or jump (with joy, mirth, etc.) 
OE. 4, To spring suddenly to or upon one's 
feet, from a sitting or recumbent position, or 
up ME. 5. transf. of a thing : To move with a 
leap or bound ME. b. Of the heart (or pulse) : 
To beat vigorously, throb 1526. 6. fig. To 

pass abruptly (from one condition or position 
to another) ME. b, Mus. To pass from one 


note to another by an interval greater than a 
degree of the scale, 7. trans. To pass from 
one side of (a thing) to the other by leaping, 
late Jwl E. 8 . Of a male animal : To spring upon 
(the female) in copulation 1530, 

I. Hame ward with clever stridej, he lap Ramsav. ^ 2. 
His hors for fere gan to turne, And leepe aside 
Chaucer. He leap^ up the stone steps by two at a 
time Geo. Eliot, Froru. Look before you leap. c. 
Whenever a salmon leax» you must keep a slack line 
1867. ^ 3. Reioice yee in that day, and leapeforioy 
Luke Vi. 23. 4. Arethusa leaping from her Bed Dry- 
den. s. I thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards Burke. The echos., 
leaped from cliff to cliff Tyndall. b. His heart 
leapt high as he look’d Palobave. 7. The Nimrod 
. .Leaps every fence but one Cowper. 

Leaper [OE. hliapere ; see Leap 

V. and -ER L] One who or that which leaps. 

Lea*p-frog. 1599. [f. Leap v. + FroqI.] 
A boys' game in which one player places his 
hands upon the bent back or shoulders of 
another and leaps or vaults over him. Also, a 
jump or leap of this description. Hence 
Leap-frog v. to leap or vault as at leap-frog 
[intr. and irans,), 

fLea'pM. OE. [f. Leap sb.^ + -ful.] A 
basketful -ME. 

Leaping Leap 

+ -ING k] The action of Leap v. 
attrib. and Coffib.i l.*h.ead 1862, l.-bom 1859, the 
lower pommel on a side-saddle ; fl. -house, a brothel ; 
1 ,-time, the time of activity, youth. 

Leaping (If-piB)j OE. [-ing2.] 

That leaps, etc. ; see the vb, 

1 . spider, a jumping spider, one of the Saltigradoe* 
Hence Lea'pingly by leaps. 

Lea‘p year, late ME. [Cf. ON. hlaufidr,] 
A year having one day (now Feb. 29) more than 
the common year ; a bissextile year. 

(Perhaps because in the bissextile year any fixed 
festival after Feb. falls on the next week-day but one 
to that on which it fell in the preceding year, not on 
the next week-day as usual.) 

Learl (liej). Now Sc. and n. dial, ME, 
[f. Lere V,; in mod.Sc. a var. of lair, lare; 
see Lore.] Instruction, learning; in early 
use, fa lesson ; talso, a doctrine, religion. 
fLear 2. ME. [a. OF. lieure, lyeure, liure 
: — L. ligaiuram (see Ligature).] i. Tape; 
binding -1736. 2. Cookery. A thickening for 

sauces, soups, etc. ; a thickened sauce -1837. 
Lear 3 1601. [? use of hary Lair 

sb. 5.] Colour (of sheep or cattle), due to the 
nature of the soil. 

Lear : see Lair, Leer, Lere, Liar. 
Lea»-rig. dial, [OE. Iseghrycgy f. ^Isege 
L.EAa, + krycgbsLck, Ridge.] A ridge left in 
grass at the end of a ploughed field. 

Learn (lam), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
learned (larnd), learnt (lamt). [OE. Icomian, 
f. (ult.) *//>, weak grade of ^lais-y root of 
OTeut. *laij'd Lore.J 
I. I. trans. To get knowledge of (a subject) 
or skill in (an art, etc.) by study, experience, or 
teaching. Also, to commit to memory, esp. 
in phrases to 1 . by heart, by rote, for which see 
the sbs. 3. intr. To acquire knowledge of a 
subject or matter; to receive instruction OE. 
3. trans. To become informed of ; to hear of, 
ascertain ME. b. intr. To be informed, 
ascertain, hear (of) 1756. 

I. To I. True patience Milt. Henceforth I learne, 

that to obey is best Milt. L. to labour and to wait 
luNGF. Phr. I am (jfet) to 1 .: I do not yet know; 
2. Sir, I am too old to learne Lear 11. ii. 134, 3. 

This good newes I have learned by a letter of yours 
1638, Phr, To 1 . out\ to discover (now diali]. 

II. To impart knowledge. Now vulgar, i. 
trans. To teach ME, fs. To inform (a person) 
of something -1697. 

X. No doubt the chickens crowed as the cocks had 
learned them Fuller. L. to know the House; 1 . the 
House to know you Disraeli. To 1 . him a lesson 
1889. 2, Learne me the Proclamation Tr. 4 * Cr. 

II. i. 22. 

Hence Lea'rnable a. that may be learnt. 
Lea*ruer, one who receives instruction ; fa teacher. 

Learned (lo-med), fifil. a. ME. [f. Learn 
V. + -ED^.] 1. Of a person: In early use, 

that has been taught ; educated. Later, 
deeply-read, erudite. Const, in, ^of. b. 
absol. Chiefly in pi. the I, 1586. c. Said of one 
' learned in the law ’ ; hence by courtesy of any 
lawyer 1485. d. transf. of a trained pig, etc. 


1833. 2. Of things : Pertaining to, manifesting, 
or characterized by, profound knowledge 
gained by study 1613. b. In art-criticism, 
with reference to draughtmanship, colouring, 
etc. : Exhibiting thorough knowledge of 
method 1748. c. Of a language, profession, or 
science : Pursued or studied chiefly by men of 
learning. Of words: Introduced or used by 
men of learning. 1581. 

I. And Moyses was lernd in al the wysdom of 
Egipcians Wyclif Acts vii, 22. That dreaded phe- 
nomenon, a L lady Scott, z. If Jonson's 1 . Sock be 
on Milt. A I. sermon Fuller, education 1763. c. 
The I. langimges L. Murray, professions 1S50, words 
1S69. Hence Lea*med*ly ado., -ness* 

Learning (lounirj), vbl sb. [OE. leomung, 
-ing, f. leorman] see Learn v. and -iNGk] 
I. The action of Learn v. fa. What is learnt 
or taught: a. a lesson -1611; b. information 
-1606; c. a doctrine, esp. a maxim in law 
-1626; d. a science -1613 * 3-^ acquirement 

Shaks. 3. Knowledge, esp. of language or 
literary or historical science, got by study; 
also, leamedness ME. 

X. There's nothing so good for 1 ., as teaching 
R. Owen. 2. e. Haml. v. ii. 35. 3. Oxenford.. 

a norishe of 1 ., and a famous universitie issp* What 
we want is not 1 ., but knowledge Lowell, The nevo 
1 . ; the studies, esp. that of Greek, introduced into 
England in the i6th c. ; also applied to the doctrines 
of the Reformation 1530. 

Leary : see Leery a. 

Leasable (1/ sabl), a, 1611, [f. Lease v, 
+ -able,] That may be leased. 

Lease, sb,^, leaze (Ifz). Now dial, [OE. 
Ides str. fem. : — OTeut. type *lleswd. Occas. 
confused with the pi. of Lea sb.'^ Orig. mean- 
ing prob. land ‘ let alone not tilled.] Pasture ; 
pasturage; meadow-land; common. 

Lease sb,'^ : see Lease a. 

Lease (Ifs), sb,^ 1450. [a. AF. les « OF. 
lais, leis, lez, etc., a letting, leaving, vbl. noun 
f. laisser to let, leave.] i. A contract between 
parties, by which the one conveys lands or 
tenements to the other for life, for a term of 
years, or at will, usually in consideration of 
rent or other periodical compensation, b. The 
instrument by which the conveyance is made, 
c. The period of time for which the contract is 
made. s. fig. ; esp. in phr. a (new) 1 . of life 
1586. 3. Austral, ‘ A piece of land leased for 

mining purposes ’ (Morris) 1890. 

I, He got possession, on easy leases, of the revenues 
of Bath, Worcester and Hereford Hume. b. The I. 
..had been lent.. to the plaintiff. . for perusal 1893. 
a. Our high plac’d Macbeth Shall liue the L. of 
Nature Macb. iv, i. 99. 

Lease (Ifs), sh,^ ME. [app. a var. of 
Leash j^.] ti. A certain quantity of thread 
-1457. 3, The crossing of the warp-threads in 
a loom; the place at which they cross 1839. 
3. = Leash sb. 6 a. 1824. 

I -[Lease, a. and shfi [Com. Teut. : OE. leas 
: — OTeut. ^lauso-, f. Haus~, an extension of 
the Indo-Eur. root ^leu- (Gr. Kveiv to loosen).] 
A. adj. Untrue, false, lying -1450. 

An Authour..That halt not dremes false lie lees 
Chaucer. 

B. sb. Untruth, falsehood, lying. 

Thus seyt the bok withoutyn ony les Chaucek. 
Lease (Ifz), z/.l Now dial. [Com. Teut. st^. 
vb. : OE. lesan to gather, glean.] i. trans. 
and intr. To glean. (In OE. used in wider 
sense: To gather, collect.) 3. To pick ME, 
fLease, v.^ [OE. lectsian, f, Uas Lease a.) 
intr. To tell lies -1594. 

Leaise (Ifs), 1570. [ad. AF. lesser, spec, 
use of OF, lesser, laissier (mod.F. laisser) to 
let, let go : — L, laxare, t laxus loose, Lax a.) 
I. irans. To grant the possession or use of 
(lands, etc.) by a lease ; to let out on lease. 
Also transf, and fig, a. To take a lease of ; to 
hold by a lease 1877. 

I. This land . . Is now Leas’d out Shaks. a. Angling 
..is hardly to be obtained unless by leasing a rod 
1898. 

Leasehold (lz“*sh<?uld). 1720, ^ [f. Lease 
sb.^ after freehold^) A tenure hy lease ; regl 
estate so held. b. attrib. or adj. Held by lease 
1731. Hence Lea'sebolder, one who possesses 
1. property, 

fLease-parole. 1592. [f. Lease jAs + 

Parole.] A lease by word of mouth, not in 
writing “1672, , 
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Leaser! Now dial, ME. [f. 

Lease + -er i. j A gleaner. 
fLea’ser 2 , rare. [OE. Uascre : see Lease , 
v?' and -ER 1.] A liar -1641. ; 

Leaser 3 (U-saj). 1607. [f. Lease 4 ; 

-ER ^,1 One wlio leases ; a leaseholder. 

Lea^ (I2J), me. [a. OF. ksse^ laisse 
(mod.F. laisse) ? : — L. laxa fem. of laxus 
Lax «.] 1. The thong in which hounds or 

coursing-dogs are held. a. A set of three 
hounds, hawks, hares, etc. ; hence gen. [a leash 
of^ three) ME. 3. Hawking. The thong or 
string which is passed through the varveis of 
the jesses to secure the hawk 1497. 4- fiS ' «' 

esp. in phr. To hold or have tn L, to have con- 
trol over, keep in bondage IME. ds. A snare, 
noose -1814. 6. Weaving, a. One of the 

cords (having an eye in the middle to receive 
the warp-thread) which extend between the 
parallel laths of the heddle of a loom. Also 
leish. 1731, b. = Lease sb.* 2. 1888. 

X. The hounds, hunted on the 1 . 1888. Phr. The 
1 . : t(tf) the department concerned with the keeping of 
the king’s hounds; {b) the art or practice of coursing. 
*. I contrived to bag a 1 . of trout 1882. 3. Terms of 
art, Diet and seeling, jesses, L and iiue Tennyson. 
4. For God hathe them in lease. Yea.. they axe his 
slaues Becon. 

Leash (lij), v, 1503. [f. prec.] I. irans. 
To attach or connect by a leash 1599. 

To link together, esp. in threes 1854. 2. f To 

lash with a l^sh ; to whip {dial.) 1503. 

X. And, at his heeles, (Leasht in, like Hounds>, 
should Famine, Sword, and Fire, Crouch for employ- 
ment Ht^, Vy ProL 7, 

Leasing (Ifzig), sh. Ohs. or arch. exc. 
dial. (Sc. and n.) [OE. Ucesung. i. Uasian ; 
see Lease and -ing Lying, falsehood ; 
a lie. 

Comb . ; L-inaker, a liar : sgtec, in Sc. Law (now 
Histl^y one who utters untrue and slanderous state- 
ments such as may prejudice the relations between 
the king and his subjects; so L-znaldiig, verbal 
sedition. 

Leasow (Irs^, le’za), sb. Now dial. {Sc. 
litzurty eic.) [See Lease Pasture ; 
pasturage ; meadow-land. 

Lea*sow, v, Ohs. or dial. [OE. Ikswian 
(also Idesian). f. Idesw-. Iks LEASOW si.y LEASE 
irans. and intr. To pasture, graze. 
Least (list), a. {sh.) and adv. [OE. Ikst, 
Iksesi : — prehist, ^laisisio-, superl. f. *laisiz^ 
Less.] Used as the superl. of Little. A. 
adj. I. In concord with sb. expressed or under- 
stood. I- Smallest ; slightest j ffewest. Often 
coupled with last. 2. Lowest in power or 
position ; meanest, arch* OE. 

I. Nor 1 . in Number, nor in Name the last Dryden. 
Phr. The 1 . : often used, esp. after negs., for * Any, 
however small L. common multiple : see Multiple. 
a. Thou, .art not the 1 , among the Princes of luda 
Matt. ii. 6. 

n. Absol. uses (quasi-j3.). i. That which 
is least ; the least quantity, amount, or fpartty^ 
something ME. fn, as sb. A most minute i 
quantity or part; a minimum “1813. 

I. The very 1. 1 can do is to apologize for the mis- | 
take (mod,). Phr. To the 1 . (of it). At I,, at the \ 
l.x qualifying an expression of amount or number := ] 
‘(so much or many) at any rate, if not more ’ ; hence, 
characterizing a statement as certainly valid, even I 
if a wider one be not allowable ; = ‘ at any rate 
‘ at all events In the 1 . . t(4t) At the lowest estimate. 

(b) In the smallest or slightest degree, a. There being 
in Nature no 1 . which cannot be divided Stanley. 

B. adv. In the least degree ME. 

Mammon, the least erected Spirit that fell From 
heav’n Milt. Phr. The 1 . : in the least degree. 

Least, ohs. form of Lest. 

Leastways (lr-st,w<fiz), adb. ME. [See 
Way.] ta, Orig. two wds. in the phr. at (the) 
hast way(5 — ‘ at least '. b. As one word, in 
the same sense* dial, and vulgar. 

Leastwise (Irstiwoiz), adv. 1534. [See 
Wise j 5 ., -wise, and cf. prec.] ta. As two 
wds. in certain phrases ; at (ihi) least wise =* 

‘ at least ' ; in the least zoise =s ‘ in the least 
t>. As one word = ‘at least’. Now dial, or 
vulgar. 

list (Ift), Chiefly s.w. dial. 1642. [OE. 
^xter-)ielH(e water-conduit, f. le- prefix (see 
Y-) + root oilktan Let 1/.1] An open water- 
course to conduct water for mills, mining 
works, etc. 


Leather (Ie*tioi), sb. [OE. lelier (only in ! 
compounds) : — OTeut. ^le]>ro^ neut pre- 
Teut. "^leird^y whence Irish leathar, Welsh , 
lledr. Breton ler (earlier lezr).'\ i. Skin pre- 
pared for use by tanning, etc. ME. b. pi. \ 
Kinds of leather 1S53. 2. Something made of , 

leather, e. g. a strap, a thong ; a piece of : 
leather for a plaster or to tighten a tap ; the j 
leathern portion of a bellows, or of a pump- ^ 
sucker ME. b. pi. Articles for wear made of j 
leather, e.g. shoes, slippers, leggings, breeches ; 
1837. c. Cricket and Football. The ball 1868, ,I 
3. Skin. Now only slang. ME. 4. attrib. or 
adj. Consisting or made of leather, or of a 
material resembling it OE. 

X. American 4 , a kind of oil-cloth; patent 1 ., I. 
having a fine black varnished surface, Morocco^ 
russiay Spanish, Turkey 1 . ; see those wds. Phr. 
L. and prunella : indifferent stuff. (A misinterpre- 
tation of Pop^ Essay on Man iv. 204,) Pr<rv. phr. 
A Currier, being present, said.. If you have a Mind 
to have the Town well fortified and secure, take my 
Word, there is Nothing like L 1767. a. Upper L ; 
see Upper. 3. Phr. To lose I , : to suffer abrasion of 
the skin. 4. Where is thy L. Apron, and thy Rule? 

C. I. i. 7. 

Comb. : L-back, a large soft-shelled turtle, Spkargis 
coriacea\ -bark, a tree of the genus lhymelsea\ 
-board, a composition of leather scraps, paper, etc., 
glued together and rolled into sheets, used in shoe- 
making; -carp, a scaleless variety of the carp; 
•coaL a name for a russet apple, from the roughness 
of its skin ; -flower, a N. American climbing plant 
(Clematis Viarna) with thick leathery purplish sepals; 
•bead, (a) slang, a blockhead ; (b) Austral., the Iriar- 
bird ; -leal^ a low evergreen slmib of the northern 
U.S, (Cassandra calyculatd), with coriaceous leaves ; 
•mouthed, hard-mouthed, as fishes, horses, etc,; 
•neck, a sailor’s name for a soldier, from the 1. stock 
he used to wear; -plMt, a composite plant of the 
genus Celmisia, a native of New Zealand; -turtle 
= leather-back I -wing, a bat; -wood, (a) a N. 
American shrub of the genus Dirca, with a very tough 
bark ; (b) a Tasmanian tree with wood of a pale reddish 
mahogany colour, Eucryphia billardieri (Morris). 

Leather (le-Sai), v. ME. [f. Leather 
I. trans. To cover or arm with leather. 
2. To beat with a leathern thong; hence to 
beat, thrash 1623. b.yf/. intr. To work hard ; 
with away, on 1869. 

a. I’d like to 1 . ’im black and blue Tennyson, 
Leatherette (letisren). 1880. [f. Leather 
sh. + -ETTE.] A fabric made of paper and 
cloth, in imitation of leather. 

Lea'ther-jarcket. 1770. [f. Leather sh. 
-h J ACKET.] I . Any of various fishes ^ having 
a thick skin ; e.g. Balistes capriscus, Oligoplites 
saurus, and species of Monacanthus. 2. 
Austral. A kind of pancake 1846. 3. Austral. 
Any of various trees having a tough bark ; e.g. 
Eucalyptus punctata 1874. 4. The grub of the 

crane-fly 1881. 

Leathern (le'tJajn), a. [OE, lederen, f. 
letier Leather sb. 4 - -eN'* ; cf. Du. lederen, G. 
ledem.'] i. Consisting or made of leather, b. 
Used of the skin of living animals ME, a. 
Leather-like. Said esp. of the bat’s wings, 
hence of its flight, and of the bat itself. Tt;i3, 

I. L. convenience, -encyx a Quakers’ term for a 
coach ; hence used joc. At the duly appointed hour, 
creaked forth the L convenience Scott, b. A.Y. L. 
II. i. 37. 2. The weak-eyed bat. .flits by on 1 , wing 

Collins. 

Leatheroid (le'tJaroid). 1882. [f. Leather 
sb. + -OID,] Cotton paper chemically treated 
so as to resemble raw-hide. 

Leathery (le'Ssri), a. 1552, [f. Leather 
sb. + -y !.] Resembling leather in appearance 
or texture ; in botanical use ^ Coriaceous. 
L. leaves of Conifers Bower & Scott. 

Leave (l?v), sb. [OE. Idaf, str. fem.: — 
OTeut type *lauid, whence ^lauijan Leve v,"^ 
Orig. sense prob. * pleasure, approval * ; the 
root is that of Love, Lief* Beueve. ] i . Per- 
mission to do something. t2. Leave-taking ; 
in phr, audience of 1. -1734. 3- [/• Leave 
Billiards. The position in which the balls are 
left for the following play 1901. 

1. Phr. To ask, beg, get, give, grant, have, obtain 
/. ; by, vuith, without (the) 1 . (of). ^ By your 1 . : an 
apolo^ for taking a liberty ; often ironicaL to intro- 
duce an unwelcome remark, \To give 1 . (fig. of con- 
ditions or circumstances) ; to allow, permit. L. of 
absence, or simply /., permission to be absent from a 
post of duty. (See also sick-leave.) On^ 4 : absent 
from duty by permission. Hence, the period of such 
absence. To take (ends) I , ; ong. tto obtain per- 


mission to depart (rare ) ; hence, to bid farewelL 
(See also French leave.) 

Leave (Ifv), v.^ [OE. Ik/an trans. and 
intr. : — OTeut, ^laibjan, f. *iaiid remainder, 
relic (see Lave sb.). The OTeut. "^laibjan is 
the causative of * lib an str. vb., represented by 
the compounds OE. belifan (see Belive v.), 
OHG. beliban (mod.G. bieice^i) to remain, etc.] 

L To have a remainder ; to cause or allow to 
remain. i. irans. Of a deceased person: To 
have remaining after one (a widow', property, 
etc.). b. Of things or conditions : I'o have 
remaining as a trace, etc. after removal or 
cessation 1756. 2. To transmit at one's death 

to heirs or successors. Hence, to bequeath or 
devise. OE. b. In passive : To be (well, etc.) 
lejt : to be well provided for by legacy, etc. 
1606. 3. To allow to remain in a certain place 

or condition ; to abstain from taking or dealing 
with. To be left', to remain. OE. fb. absol. ; 
also with over-i^apx. c. To have as a remain- 
der (in subtraction) ; to >ield as a remainder 
when deducted from some larger amount. ME. 
4. ta. To neglect or omit to perform (some 
action, etc.) ; also to omit to do something 
-1624. b. 'To allow (an action, etc.) to stand 
over 1559. 5- To commit, refer to another 

person or agent instead of oneself. Const, to 
or dat. ; also with, ME. b. To allow (a per- 
son or thing) to do something, to he done or 
dealt with, without interference. 1456. c. To 1 . 
[something, etc.) to be desired : to be (more or 
less) unsatisfactory. 6. To deposit or give in 
charge (some object) or station (a person) to 
remain after one's departure ; to give (instruc- 
tions, orders, information, e. g. one’s name or 
address) for use during one’s absence. Phr. 
To 1 . a card on (a person). ME. 

I. In case he should -.1. no lawful heir Cruise. 
2. Poore cosin Brooks hath left me 10 /- 1676. 3. For, 
what place is left now for honestie ? where lodgeth 
goodnes ? Fleming. Persons who . . have . . very little 
liver left Budd. To 1 . undone, unsaid, etc. = to ab- 
stain from doin^, saying, etc. To 1 . the argument 
without proofs, is to 1. it without effect Paley. c. 
Three from eleven leaves eight (mod.), 4. b. Hee 

leaues repentance for gray hayres Earle, 5. 1 . . leave 
such theories to those that study Meteors Sir T. 
Herbert, b. He left him to shift for himself Cobbett. 
6. He left word that he would soon be home Dickens. 

n. To depart from, quit, relinquish, i. To 
quit (a place, person, or thing) ; to deviate 
from (a line of road, etc.) ME. b. colloq, 
(orig. U.S.) To get (or be) left’, to be left in the 
lurch 1891. 2. 'i'o go away from permanently ; 

to cease to reside at (a place), to belong to (a 
society, etc.) ; to quit the service of (a person) 
ME. 3, To abandon, forsake (a habit, etc.) ; 
to lay aside (a dress). Now rare exc. in /. off. 
ME. 4. 'To cease, desist from, stop. Now 
only arch. — 1. off. ME. fb. intr. “1633. fs. 
To cease speaking of -1604. tb. intr. 'To 
stop, break off in a narrative -1614. 

X, We. .steered.., leaving those isles on the east 
De Foe. Pray, sir, 1 . the room Byron. They left 
him dead 1883. absol, (colloq.) We left about eleven 
1867. 3. The confession of a faulte is a profession to 
leaue the same Bp. Watson. 

tin, intr. To remain ; to remain behind, 
over*, to continue or stay in one place -1541. 

Phrases. To 1 ... alone : = * to let alone * (see Alone 
I and Let v,^). To l.go (of) 1810, ta 1 . hold (of), to 
I, loose (of) colloq. ; to cease holding, to let go. 

Combined with advs. Leave behind, t(^) To 
leave imdone. (h) To go away without, (c) To have 
remaining after departure or removal, as a trace or 
consequence. Leave off. (a) irans. To cease from 
(an action, a habit). Also, to cease to wear or use 
(something). fC*^) To give up ; to forsake the society 
of. (c)^ absol. and intr. To cease doing ; to make an 
end or interruption ; to stop. Of a narrative ; To end. 
Also Comm, of shares, etc.: To end (at a certain 
price) on the closing of the market. Leave out. 
To omit, not to insert or include. Leave over. 
To let ‘stand over 'for future consideration. To 1 . 
it at that', to proceed no farther with a matter 
igo2. 

Leave (Ifv), vjn [ME. leve^ f. lef Leaf 

sb.'] intr. = LEAF v. i, 

fLeave, v.^ [ad. F. lever i see Levy.] 
trans. To raise (an army). Spenser F. Q. Ii. 
X, 31. 

Leaved (Ifvd), a. ME. [f. Leaf sb. or 
Leave -f - ed.] i. Having leaves; ‘in 
leaf’, lit. and jig. Also Her. b. Having 
leaves (of a specified number or kind) ME. 2. 
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Resembling a (plant-) leaf 1841. fg. Laminate 
-1658. 4. Of a door : Having (two) leaves 

1610. 5. Furnished vith leaves (of paper) 

1629. 

1. A foursquare stem. .leaued like vnto an Oke 
Holland, b. Thick-leaved platans Tennyson, a. 
L. forms 1865. 

fLea*veless, 1581. [var. of Leafless.] 
Without leaves -1638. 

Leaven (le-v’n), sb. ME. [a. Y.hvatn = 
Prov. levam : — L. levamen means of raising, f, 
levare to raise.] i. A substance which is 
added to dough to produce fermentation ; sp£C. 
fermenting dough reserved from a previous 
batch, b. In wider sense ; = Ferment sb. i. 
1658. 2. fig. a. An agency which transforms 

by progressive inward operation (cf. Matt. xiii. 
33, etc.) ME. b. Used for : A tempering or 
modifying element 1576. 

I. b. The L of tj-phus 2S22. 2. a. There is a very 

sour I, of malevolence in many English and in many 
American minds against each other J. Adams. b. 
Pleasure with pain for 1 . Swinburne. 

Phrases. Of the same of the same sort or 
character. The old L : after 1 Cor. v. 6, 7, the traces 
of the unregenerate condition. 

Leaven (le*v’n), v. ME. [f. Leaven sbS] 
I. imns. To cause (dough) to ferment by ■ 
means of leaven. 2. fig. To permeate with a 
transforming influence ; to imbue with some | 
modifying element ; ^rarely ^ to corrupt by ad- i 
mixture 1550. ^ j 

1. Know ye not that a little leaucn leaueneth the 1 

whole lumpe? i Cor v, 6. 2. The indolent, evil 

thought would still insinuate itself until it leavened 
their entire character 1862. 

Leavenous (le-v’nss), a. 1649. [f. Leaven 
JA+-OUS.] Having the properties of leaven. 
Leaver (Irvai). 1548. [f. Leave vfi -r 
-erI.] One who leaves (see Leave v.^). 
Ani. <y Cl. rv. ix. 22, 

Leave-taking (ir*vt^ kig), vbL sb. ME. 
[f. Leave The taking leave of a person ; 
saying farewell ; -(‘parting speech. So Lea*ve- 
ta:ker Kipling. 

Leaving (Ifwig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Leave 
+-INGI.] I. The action of Leave 
Also in Comb., as Uaving~off. 2. concr. 'fa, 
sing. What is left ; remainder -1596. b.^/. in 
same sense. (Cf, L. rdiquix.) ME. 3. attrib. 
1865. 

2, b. The poorer sort, .carried the leavings or frag- 
ments home Horneck. 3. L. certificate^ examina- 
tion^ exhibition^ in connexion with leaving school or 
college. I/.«book (at Eton), a book presented by 
friends on the occasion of one’s ‘ leaving ’. L.-shop 
{slang)^ an unlicensed pawnshop. 

Leavy (Irvi), a. ME. [More normal f. 
Leafy.] 1. Having leaves. Obs, exc. poet. 
b. Consisting of or made of leaves (natural or 
ornamental) 1610. fa. Of a gate : Having 
leaves. Chapman. Hence fLea*vmess. 
llLeban (le*ban). Also lebban, leben. 
1698. [Arab, labant f. root meaning 'to be 
white’.] Coagulated sour milk, used as a 
drink among the Arabs. 

Lecanomancy (le’kanomsensi). 1610. [ad. 
Gr. h.€KavojjLavT€iay {. Xenavt] dish, pan, pot -f 
piavreia divination.] Divination by the inspec- 
tion of water in a basin. 

Lecanoric (lekan^-rik), a. 1852. [f. Zeca- 
nora, name of a genus of lichens.] Chem. In 
/. acid: a crystalline substance obtained by 
Schunck from certain lichens of the genus 
Lecanora. So Lecanorate (-a»*r/t), a salt of 
1. acid ; Lecano*rin * lecanoric ac%d 1844. 
Lecb (Ick). 1768. [ad. W. ll&ch (flat) 
stone. Cf. Cromlech.] A Celtic monumen- 
tal stone. 

Lecbe (Irtff)* 1S57. [Sechuana.] A S. 
African water-buck, Kobus leche. 

Lecber (le*tjaj), sb. arch. ME. [a. OF. 
lecheor, --eur, etc., f. techier to live in de- 
bauchery or gluttony, mod.F, Ucher to lick : — 
OTeut. ^likmjan to Lick.] A lewd or grossly 
unchaste man, a debauchee. Hence tLe’cher 
a. lecherous; also, base, vile. tLe*cher v. 
intr. to play the 1. tLe'chererf a 1. [AF. 
lechery er\* 

Lecberous (le*tJoros), a. arch. ME. [a. 
OF. lecheros. etc., f. lecheur Lecher see 
OUS.] I, Addicted to lechery; consisting in. 


characterized by, or inciting to lechery. fa. 
— Lickerous -1535. 

I. A leccherous thing win Wyclif Frov. xx. i. 
Hence Le*cherous-ly ado.f -ness. 

Lechery (ienjan). ME. [a. OF. leckerie, 
Izcherie^ f. lecheur sb.] Habitual in- 
dulgence of lust ; lewdness of living. Alsoy^. 
tb. transfi. Inordinate pleasure. Massinger. 
Lecithin (le*si])m). Also -ine. i86r. [f. 
Gr. X€KL$oi yolk of egg + -iN.j Chem. A 
nitrogenous fatty substance found in the nerve 
tissues, the yolk of eggs, blood, and other 
fluids of the body. 

Lectern (le-ktam). Alsotlettem,lectum, 
etc. [ME. lettrun, etc., a, OF. leitrun^ letirun^ 
semi-pop. f. late L. lectrum, f, leg-, root of legere 
to read ; cf. mulcirum milking-pail, f. mulgere 
to milk.] A reading- or singing-desk in a church, 
esp. that from which the lessons are read ; often 
in the form of an eagle with outspread wings 
supported on a column. 

Lection (le-kjan). ME. [a. OF. lectiun, ad. 
L. lectionem, f. lect-, legere to read, to choose.] 
fl. = Election. ME. -1535. 
n. fi. The act of reading \rard ] ; a particular 
way of reading or interpreting a passage -1702. 
b. concr. A reading of a text found in a particu- 
lar copy or edition 1649. 2. EccL A ‘ lesson ' 

1608. 

Lectionary (le*kJonari). 1491. [ad. eccI.L. 
lectionarium (^so used), f. L. leciionem ; see 
prec. and -ARY.] A book containing (the list 
of) 'lessons ’ or portions of Scripture appointed 
to be read at divine service, 
l|Lectistemitmi(lektist5*mmm). 1597- [L, 
t. lecti-, lectus couch, bed +sfemere to spread.] 
Eom. Antig. A sacrifice of the nature of a 
feast, in which images of the gods were placed 
on couches with food before them. 

Lector (le'kt^i). 1483. [a. L.] i,Eccl. An 
ecclesiastic belonging to one of the minor 
orders, who read the lessons. 2. A reader ; 
sfiec, a reader or lecturer in a college or univer- 
sity (now chiefly Hist, and with reference to 
foreign use) 1563. 

fLe-ctuary. ME. [Aphet. f. Electuary.] 
An electuary -1578. 

Lecture (le*ktiui, -tjw), sb. ME. [ad. L. 

lectura ; see -URE.] fi. The action of reading. 
Also fig. Also, that which is read. -1835. fa. 
The way in which a text reads ; a lection 
~i68o. 3. The action of reading aloud. Also, 
a lection or lesson, arch. 1526. 4. A dis- 

course before an audience or class (e. g. in a 
university) upon a g;iven subject, usu. for the 
purpose of instruction 1536. b. A discourse of 
the natureof a sermon, delivered on an occasion 
outside the regular order of services 1556. c. A 
lecture or course or series of lectures, given at 
stated periods ; a foundation for a lecturer, a lec- 
tureship 1615. f 5. A lesson given by a teacher 
to a pupil -1765. fAlso fig. 6. An admonition, 
esp. by way of reproof. Phr, fo read (a per- 
son) a 1. 1600. 

4. The Common Law School, where the Vinerian 
Professor reads his Lectures 1827. c. The L. founded 
by the late rev, and pious John Bampton M.A. 1780. 
6. Our young bridegroom receiv’d a terrible 1 . 1732. 

Lecture, v. 1590. [f. Lecture sb.'] i. 
inir. To deliver a lecture or lectures. 2. h-ans. 
To deliver lectures to or before (an audience) 
1681. 3. To admonish, rebuke, reprimand 

1706. 

Le*cturer. 1570. [f. Lecture v. -k -er \] 
ti. — Lector i. -1797. a. An assistant 
preacher in the Church of England, who de- 
livers afternoon or evening lectures 1583. 3* 

One who gives a lecture or lectures ; spec. onQ 
appointed to deliver a course of lectures in a 
university or college, esp. as subordinate to a 
professor 1615. Hence Le-cturership. 
Le-cturesbip. 1634. [f. Lecture sh. 

(sense 4 c) + -ship ; commonly used in place 
of the more regular lecturership^ The office of 
a lecturer. 

Lecttirn : see Lectern. 

Lecyth (le*sij)). 1846. [ad. mod.L. Ltcy- 
this (see below).] Bot. A plant of the order 
Lecythidacex (typical genus Lecythis). So 
Le’cytbid a. 1871. 


liLecythus (le*si])2?s). PL lecytbi 
1857. [ad. Gr. Xi7W0os.] Gr. Antiq. A vase 
or flask with a narrow neck. Hence Le*cy- 
thoid a. resembling a 1. 

Led (led), ppl. a. 1553- [Pa. pple. of 
Lead In various uses (see the vb.). 

Phrases. Led horse^ a spare horse, led by an at- 
tendant or groom % also a sumpter-horse. L.-captain, 
a hanger-on, dependant, parasite. 

fLede. Obs. [OK. lead, leode, -a Cf. G. 
kute.] A people, nation ; persons collectively ; 
(one’s own) people ; a man -1650. ^ 

Le*den. obs. exc. dial. [OE. Iseden^ repr. 
a Celtic or early Rom. pronunc. of L. Latinum 
Latin, confused with leden language, f. Uode 
people.] ti.Ladn. Only OE. t2. The language 
of a nation, etc. ; a ‘ tongue ' -ME. Form 
of speech ; way of speaking -1596. fc. poet. 
Applied to the 'language* of birds -1612. 
Ledge (ledjj), sb. [t ME. formation from 
legge (led^s). Lay v.] i. A transverse bar or 
stnp of wood, etc. fixed upon a door, gate, 
piece of furniture or the like. Now dial, and 
techn. b. Naut. A name for the small pieces of 
timber placed athwartships, under the decks of 
a ship, in the intervals between the beams ME. 
c. Arch. A small moulding; a string-course 
1828, t2. A raised edging running along the 

extremity of a board or the like -1802. 3. A 

narrow horizontal surface, formed by the top of 
some projection in the vertical face of a wall, 
etc. 1558. b. A shelf-like projection on the 
side of a rock or mountain 1732. c. Foriif. — 
Berm 1729. 4- A ridge of rocks, esp. such as 

are near the shore beneath the surface of the 
sea ; ta range of hills ; a ndge of earth 1555. 
5. fA course or layer (Won ON); Mining, ye. 
stratum of metal-bearing rock ; a quartz-vein 
1847. 6. attr'ib. l.-door = ledged door 1825. 

3. b. We clung to the crannies and ledges of the 
rock L. Stephen. 4. Three of the ships on invisible 
ledges the South winds drave ^Bowen. Hence 
Ledged ppt. a. having or furnished with a 1 . or 
ledges ; as, ledg^ed door, one in which vertical boards 
are held together by three horizontal ledges. 

Ledge, Obs. exc. dial. Also flage, etc. 
Aphet. f. alegge, alcdge ALLEGE 
Nay ’tis no matter sir, what he leges in Latine 
Skaks. 

Ledge, zi.2 rare. 1598. [f. Ledge sb.] 

I. intr. To form a ledge. 2. trans. To furnish 
with a ledge ; to form as a ledge 1599. 
Ledgement, ledgment (le'dgm&t). Arch. 
ME. (App. f. Ledge i^. + -ment.] 1. A string- 
course or horizontal suit of mouldings, such as 
the base-mouldings, etc., of a building. 2. 
The development of a surface, or the surface of 
a body stretched out on a plane, so that the 
dimensions of the different sides may be easily 
ascertained 1842. 

Ledger (le-dgoi). Also i-lidger, lieger, 
leiger, etc. 1401. [perh. formed on Eng. liggen, 
leggen, dial, forms of Lie v.'^. Lay v. -1- -er 
after Du. ligger, legger.] 

A. sb. I. A book that lies permanently in 
some place ; e. g. ta bible 1538 ; ta large copy 
of the breviaiy -1691 ; a register (now U.S.). b. 
Comm. The principal book of the set of books 
employed for recording mercantile transactions, 
in which all debtor-and-creditor accounts are 
set down 1588. 2. A horizontal timber in a 

scaffolding, lying parallel to the face of the 
building and supporting the putlogs. (Cf. 
logger.) 1571. 3. A fiat stone covering a grave 

1510. 4. The nether millstone. Now dial. 

1530* 6* Angling. Short for ledger-bait (see 

below). 1653. 6. A resident ambassador ; also, 

a papal nuncio. Ohs. exc. Hist, in form liefer. 
1548. 7. transf. and fig. a. A (permanent) re- 

presentative ; a commissioner ; an agent. Obs, 
or arch, in form lieger. 1603. tb. A resident 
in a place -1661. 

6. A Nuncio differed fiom a Legate, almost as a 
Lieger from an extraordinary Ambassadour Fuller. 
7. b. Hee’s a lieger at Horne’s ordinarie yonder 
B. Jons. 

Comb. : l.-bait, a fishing bait which is made to 
remain in one place (also attrib.) Walton ; ^ol.-hook, 
-line, -tackle: -blade, in a cloth-shearing machine, 
the stationary straight-edged blade^ acting with a 
spiral revolving blade, and used to trim the nap and 
make it unifoimj -millstone = sense 4; -stone « 
sense 3 ; -wall = foot-wall (Foot sh. Combs. 2). 

B. ctdj. I. In attrib. use. ti- L.'-ambassador 


6(Ger.Kflln). a (Ger. M«ller). « (Fr, d«iie). » (c«rl). e (e») (th«e). e (ei) (mn). / (Fr. faire). 5 (ftr, fern, *nth). 
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or ambassador I,: resident ambassador 1550. 
ta. Resident in a place ; permanent ; stationar}'. 
Also fg. L, side : the side on which something 
lies. -1662. 3. Mus, Ledger line, a short hne 

added temporarily above or below the stave to 
extend its compass 1700. 

% standing, stock jests. Like a bruised 

Codling Apple a little corrupted on the Leiger side 
Gaytok. 

n. In predicative use, esp. in i<o 3 e, lie L i. 
Resident as ambassador, commissioner, or 
agent. Obs. exc. arch. 1560. fa. Lying or 
resting in a place ; stationary ; resident -1661. 

X. One that lay lieger at London for their dispatches 
Hacket. a, Shiloh, where the Ark was long leiger 
Fuller. 

Le'dger, Alsoleger. 1688. [{.Ledger 
sb. (sense 5).] intr. To use a ledger-bait. 
Le*dger-book. 'isov? Hist. 1553. A book 
containing records ; a register ; a cartulary ; a 
book of accounts. 

Ledget, -it (le-d.^et). 1805. [f. Ledge sh. 
+ -ET. ] A projecting piece. 

Ledgy (ie-d^i), a. 1779. [f. Ledge sh + 
-Y^.] Abounding in or consisting of ledges or 
ridges of rock. 

iJee (ll), sh^ Also diat. lew. [OE. hlio 
{gen. hUowes) str. neut. or masc. : — OTeut. 
*klffwo-t w'hence ON. hl^ shelter, warmth, 
hlfja to protect.] i. Protection, shelter, 
rarely fl, tAlso, a resting-place. 2. Chiefly 
Naut. The sheltered side of any object ; hence, 
the side away from the wind ME. ta. A shel- 
tered position or condition; hence, calmness, 
peace, tranquillity ME. 4. aitrib. a. Indicat- 
ing that an object is on the lee-side of a vessel, 
or to leeward of some other object, e. g. 
bowline, etc. 1513. b. Implying motion to lee- 
ward 1726. 

X. Phr. /«, under {the) 1 . of. Rob Roy’s cave 
tinder the Lea of Ben lomond 1847. a. We run in 
as much under the 1 , of the point as we could De Foe. 
Phr. \Ai Ll {a) windbound ; (b) under shelter, tv To 
bringyfalT) by the Lx to leeward; also fig. ^To 
bring, lay, lie) upon the 1 . ; with sails aback. On, 
under {the) Lx to leeward = Alee. 4. b. The., 
leisurely weather-roll and l.-roll R. H. Dak a. 

Comb . : l..an.clior, the anchor on the leeward side ; 
•bow, the bow of a vessel that is turned away from 
the wind f hence lee-beno vb., to run under the lee- 
bow of; -gage (see Gwge sb. I. 5) ; -latch, ‘drop- 
ping to leeward of the course’ (Smyth); -most a., 
farthest to leeward ; -port, a sheltered port j -wheel, 
* the assistant to the helmsman ’ (Smyth). 

Lee (li), Obs. exc. in fil. ME. [a. E. 
lie, Gaulish L. Ha, pL Use (loth c.) ; ? of 
Celtic ori^n,] The sediment from wine and 
other liquids, ta. sing. Also fig. Also upon 
the to drain to the 1. -1813. b. ft, ME. c. 
fig. Basest part, dregs, refuse 1593. d. pi. 
construed as sing. Macb. ii. iii. 100. 

C. In these Lees and Dregges of time 1621, Phr. 
To drain, drink ike lees, to the lees, i. e. to the last 
drop ; {po settle) on or upon the lees. 

fLee, a. Cf. Lew a. ME. [f. Lee 
S heltered from the wind -1674. 

+Lee--boardi. ME. [a. ON. hli-hortl, f. 
kU Lee + bor^ Board.] The lee side (of 
a vessel). 

Lee-board 2 (lrb59jd). 1691. [f. Lee sbJ- 
■f Board.] A strong fmme of plank, fixed to 
the side of a flat-bottomed vessel, and let down 
into the water to diminish her drift to leeward. 
Leecbl. (IftJ), sh?- [OE. Ikce str. masc. (once 
Ideca wk.) : — OTeut. ^Isekjo-z : — pre-Teut. 
*legio-s\ cf. Ir. liaighi] i. A physician ; one 
who practises healing. Now arch, (chiefly 
poet.) or jocular. Also transf. ojsA fig. a. 
attrib., as l.-fee, a physician’s fee. 

I, ^ A farrier and bullock-leach 1776. Grudging the 

1 his growing bill Praed. 

Leech (li-tj), sbfi [OE. l&ce, Kentish lice 
Str. masc. « MDu. lake, lieke, leke fem.] One 
of the aquatic blood-sucking worms of the 
order Hirudinea ; esp. one of the genus Hirudo 
or Sanguisuga, used medicinally for drawing 
blood, b. Artificial 1 . : an apparatus consist- 
ing of a scarcer and glass tube for drawing 
blood by suction 1858. c. fig. One who sticks 
to another to suck gain out of him 1784. 

^ ^ ® ^ spendthrift, and the 

1 . That sudes him C!owper. 

Co^. X L-extract,an. eictract prepared from leeches, 
used expenmentally for iatravenous or intraperitoneal 
injections: -gaiter, a kind of gaiter worn m Ceylon 


for protection against land-leeches; -glass^ Surg., 
a glass tube to bold a 1. which is to be applied to a 
particular spot. 

Leech (iuj), sh,^ 1336. [App. conn. w. 
OX. Ilk, Du. li]h, Ger. leech-line.] Naut. 
The peq^endicular or sloping side of a sail. 
Also qualified, as masi~l., etc. b. atirib. in 
l.-line, a rope attached to the 1., serving to 
truss the sail close up to the yard; -rope, a 
name for that part of the bolt-rope to which 
the border or skirt of a sail is sewed. 

Leech (IfiJ), arch., now rare. [Early 
ME., f. Leech iraTis. To cure, heal. 
Leech, v.'^ i8a8. [f. Leech sh^l trans. 
To apply leeches to medicinally. Also ah sol. 
Le^hcraft (Irtfskrcft^ arch. [OE. ikce- 
erseft : see Leech si.\ Craft.] The art of heal- 
ing; medical science, f Also concr. Remedy, 
medicine. So Xree'chdom arch. [OE. Idsce- 
ddm] remedy. 

Lee*cher, rare. ME. [f. Leech zi.i -b 
-ER 1.] One who leeches ; a physician. So 
Lee*cbery {rare), leechcraft. 

Leef, obs, f. Lief. 

fLee’fiil, a. [ME. kveful, f. Leave sb. -f 
-FUL.] Permissible, right, lawful; just -1814- 
Le^ (lik). [OE. leac str. neut. :~OTeut. 
^lauko- \ only Teut] x. A culinary herb. 
Allium Porrum, allied to the onion, but having 
the bulbous part cylindrical and the leaves flat 
and broad. 2. Referring to the colour of the 
leek, to its being the national emblem of the 
Welsh, etc. ME. 3. attrib. ME. 

X. The Leeke is hot and dry, and doth attenuate 
Gekarde, 'WUdl.e.y Allium ursinum. 2. No we 
cheixye redde, no we pale and greene ^ leekes 1575. 
To eat the (or one's) 1 . 1 to pocket a deliberate afironL 
Hen. V, V. i, 10. 

fLeer, sh.i- [OK hleor neut., cheek — 
OS. hleor, hlear, hlier^ ON. hlpr (only pl.)*j 
I. The cheek -1586. 9. The face, counten- 

ance ; hence, look, hue, complexion -1806. 
a. Tit. A. IV, U, I IQ. 

Leer (liai), sb?^ 1598. [f. Leer z?.] A 
side glance ; a look or roll of the eye e.xpressive 
of slyness, malignity, lasciviousness, etc. 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil 1. Pope. 

Leer,.rA 3 Also lear. Her. 1662. Glass- 
making. An annealing-furnace. Also attrib., 
as L-pan — Frache. 

Leer (li»j:), <2.^ Also lear. [OE. ^Idere (in 
Idernes emptiness) : — ^WGer. *ldri, of uncertain 
origin ; cf. Ger. leer, Du. laar,"] *f i. Empty. 
Also, clear of. -1567, a. Having no burden or 
load ; (of a horse) without a rider. Obs. exc. 
dial, ME. 3. dial. Empty of food ; hungry, 
faint for want of food 1848, Hence Leemess, 
emptiness. 

a. Leir and sumpter horses 1688. A I, waggon 1787. 
3. I’m rather lear at supper Jefferies. i 

f Leer, aJ^ 1629. [app. f. Leer ?7.] Looking i 
askance ; oblique ; sly, underhand -1830. 

Leer (ll^x), v. 1530. [Perh. f. Leer sb.\ 
with sense * to glance over one's cheek *.] i. 
intr. To look obliquely or askance. Now 
only, to glance with a sly, immodest, or 
malign expression in one's eye. f 2. To walk 
stealthily or with averted looks -1878, 3. 

trans. To give a leer with (the eye) 18315. 

I. Here Fannla leering on her own good man Pope. 
3. [A parrot] cocking his head, leering his eye, and 
working his black tongue D. Jerrold. Hence 
LeeTingly adv. j 

Leery (li»*ri), afi Obs. exc, dial. 1676. [f. 
Leer a,^ + -Y^J = Leer a.^ in various 
senses. 

Leery (li»*ii), aJ^ slang. 1796. [? f. Leer | 
^.2 4. .yi,] Wide-awake, knowing, ’fly'. 
Hence LeeTily adv. 

Lees, pL (dregs) : see Lee sh.’^ 
tLeese, v. [Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. 
-Uosan, only in compounds, f. root *leus-'. 
laus- : I0S-, whence also Leasing sb., -less, 
Loose a. and v., Lose v.. Loss.] i, trans. 
= Lose, in its various senses -1675. 9. absol. 

and intr. To lose, be a loser -1610. 3. trans. 

To destroy ; to bring to ruin or perdition ; to 
spoil, = L. perdere -1553. 1 ( 4 . Incorrectly 

used by Spenser in the str. pa. t. and pa. pple. 
{lore, lorn) with sense 'to forsake, desert, 
leave 

X. Flowers Pressed or Beaten, do 1 . the Freshness 


and S'weetness of tceir Odour Bacok. 4. Spenser 
F. Q. I. iv, 2, m. i. 44. Herxe fLee'ser, a destroyer, 
a loser. tDee'sing vcL sb. losing, loss; occas. ae- 
stxuction, percition. 

Lee shore. 1579. [Lee i. A shore 
that the wind blows upon. fa. A shore that 
shelters from the wind -1711. 

Lee side. Also dial, lew side. 1577. 
'Lee sb?] That side which is turned away 
from the wind. Opp. to weather side. 

Leet (ift j, sb? Obs. exc. Hist. [ME., ad. 
AF. leie or AL. leia, ? ad. OE. He } ; see 
Lathe ^.] i. = Court leet. 2. The juris- 
diction of a court leet ; the district over which 
this jurisdiction extended 1477* 3- attrib. as 

l.-jury, etc. 1651. 

Leet (irt)j sb.'^ Now chiefly Sc. 1441. 
fapp. aphet. ME. elite (a. OF. eslite, eslete), 
election.] i- A list of persons designated as 
eligible for some office. 2. fl. The candidates 
forming a leet 1533. Hence Leet v. {Sc.), to 
place in a 1. 

1. Phr. To he in L, to be on the leets, to put in L, 

to put on the L, etc. ^ 

fLeet, sb.^ 1571. [repr. OE. {wegd) gelsete 
; — OTeut. type ■^galdeijo'^, f. ^ga- together, Y- -f 
^Idei- (see Let A meeting of ways ; in 

two-, three-, four-way 1 . -1691, 

Leet, obs. f. Let v. 

Leetle (Irt’l). 1687. A joc. hesitating or 
emphatic pronunciation of Little. 

Leeward (If-wgid, lii7*aid), a. {sbi) and 
adv. 1549. A. adj. ti. Of a ship : That makes 
much leeway -1769. 3. gen. Situated, or hav- 

ing a direction, away from the wind. Opp. to 
windward. Const, of. Hence occas. Shel- 
tered. 1666. 3. absol. or quasi-j(^. LEE sb.'^ 

SI. 1549. 

2. L. shore = Lee shore. L.didei a tide running 
the way the wind is blowing. L.-way = Lee-way. 
3. Phr. On, upon, to {the) L of. 

B. adv. Toward the lee (Lee sb? 2) 1785. 

Hence Lee'wardly a. (of a ship) apt to fall 
to 1. Opp. to Weatherly. Lee-wardmost a, 

\ situated furthest to 1, f Lee’wardness, ten- 
dency to fall to 1. 

I Lee*-way, lee*way. 1669. [f. Lee sb."^ + 
Way.] The lateral drift of a ship to leeward 
of her course ; the amount of deviation thus 
produced. Also fig. 

Phr. To make, fetch up, make up t. ^ Angle cfl. : 
the angle made by the direction of a ship’s keel, with 
that of its actual course, fig. We have a great deal 
of leeway to make up with the Australians 1884, 

Left (left). [ME. left, lift OE. left 
(Kentish), lyft ; primary sense ' weak, worth- 
less*, represented in E.Fris. luf Du. dial. 
looff] A. adj. I. Distinctive epithet of the hand 
which is normally the weaker (see Left hand), 
and of the other parts on the same side of the 
body (occas. of their clothing, as in /. boot, 
glove, etc.) ; hence also of what pertains to the 
corresponding side of anything else. Opp. to 
right. 2. That has the relative position of the 
left hand with respect to the right. In pre- 
dicative use with const, of', in attrib. use now 
Left-hand is usual, ME. 

I. Who stooping op’nd my 1 . side, and took From 
thence a Rib Milt. L. side, f half (also Left hand) : 
The position or direction (relative to a person) to 
which the 1 , hand points. Over the L shoulder, now 
<ruer the 1 . simply, a slang phrase implying that the 
meaning is the reverse of what is said. 2. L. -wing 
(of an army), 1 . branch (of a stream). L. hank (of a 
river) : that to the 1. of a person looking down the 
stream. That part of the shield which appears on the 

I . side is called the dexter Cussans. L. side, L wing 
in politics, — Left sb. i c. L. centre x in the French 
Chamber, those deputies of the centre (Centre sb. 

II. 4) who incline to the opinions of the Left and 
occupy seats adjacent to them. 

B. adv. On or towards the left side ME. 

Squadrons — ^ 1 . wheel 1 1796. 

C. sb. I. a. = Left hand ME. b. Mil. The 

left wing (of an army). Also in pi., the men 
whose place is on the left, 1707. c. In con- 
tinental legislatures, the section of the members 
sitting on the left side of the chamber (as 
viewed from the president’s chair), by custom 
those holding relatively liberal or democratic 
opinions. Hence transf. the more advanced 
or innovating section of a philosophical school, 
a religious sect, etc. 1837. 2. A glove, etc., for 
the left hand, etc. 1864. ^ 

X. a* In her right a civic wreath, In her 1 . a human 


m (man), a (pass), an (l<«Md). v (cut), | (Fr. chef), a (ever), si (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eau vie), i (sft). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p 
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Cannon to 1. of them, . .Volley’d and 
b. Their Centres and Lefts 


Stop balls hit * to leg ’ ; also, the fieldsman so 
placed 1816. 


head Tenotsok. 
thunder’d Tenn'yson. 
move up 1S32. 

Left (left), ppU a. 1586. [pa. pple. of 
Leave 1. In senses of Leave Now 
rare exc, in L-ltiggage {ojpce, etc.). 2. With 
advs. or advb. phr. 1783. 

2. He came to thank me for some left-off clothes 
COWPER. 

Left hand. ME, See Left a, i. Also 
atirid. (usu. Isfi-kand). 

Phrases. On, to the left Jutnd {pf ) : on the I. side 
(of), in the direction of the 1 . side ; also Jig. To take 
the 1 . hand {of ) : to place oneself on the 1. side (of). 
To marry ‘with the 1 . hand, to marry morganatically ; 
hence a wife of the L hand ; {a daughter) by the 1 . 
hand, one' born of such a marriage; occas. an ille- 
gitimate daughter. 

Comb. : left-hand blow, one delivered with the 
1 . hand ; left-hand man, t(a:) a left-handed man ; 
{b) one placed at one’s left; left-hand marriage 
= marriage with the left hand (see above) ; so left- 
hand wife, queen*, left-hand r<^e, rope laid up 
and twisted ‘ against the sun ’ ; tlefC’hand tongue, 
a language written from right to left, as Hebrew, 
Left-handed, a. (Stress variable.) 1485. 
[-ED 2 .] I. Having the left hand more service- 
able than the right ; using the left hand by 
preference. 2. fig. Awkward ; clumsy, inapt 
1613. 3. Ambiguous, questionable, fin 

medical language : Spurious. 1612. 4. Ill- 

omened, sinister. Of a deity : Unpropitious, 
(Cf. L. Itevus.) ? Obs. 1609. 5* Of ^ marriage : 
Morganatic (from the custom in Germany by 
which the bridegroom gave the bride his left 
hand in such marriages). Said also of the 
parties so married, and of their issue. Occas. 
applied also to fictitious or illegal marriages, or 
to unions without marriage, and to their off- 
spring. 1642. 6. Adapted to the left hand or 

arm, or for use by a left-handed person ; (erf a 
blow) delivered with the left hand 1629. 7. 

Characterized by a direction or rotation to the 
left ; producing such a rotation in the plane of 
a polarized ray. (Cf. L^vo-.) 1812. 

I. A left-handed bowler is nearly always a right- 
handed bat 1892. 2, A good artist is left-handed to 

no profession Fuller. 3. A very left-handed com- 
pliment 1881. 4. The (Left-handed) stroaks of fortune 
1650. s* The children of a left-handed alliance are 
not entitled to inherit H. Walpole. 6. Hall met him 
with a left-handed facer 1814. 7. Left-handed, or 

reversed varieties ofspiral shells Woodward. Hence 
Lefthamded-ly adv., -ness. 

Le ft-lia*nder. i86i. [f. Left hand + 

-ER I.] A left-handed person or blow. 
Left-liandiness. [f. '^left-handy adj. ( = 
Left-handed 2) + -ness.] Awkward manner. 
Cf. F. gaucherie. Chesterf. 

Le*ftmost, a. Also leftermost. 1863. 
[-most.] Situated furthest to the left. 
Left-over. 1897. adj.Kti^sb. (Something) 
left or remaining over ; also, a survival (1911). 
Leftward (le*ftwgid), adv. and a. 1483. 
[f. Left^. + -WARD,] I. adv. On, or in the 
direction of, the left hand. 2. adj. Situated 
on the left. Also occas., Directed towards the 
left. 1813. 

I. L. and behind us is the desert 1898. a. A 1 . bend 
1886. So Le’ftwards adv. = Leftward adv. 1844. 
Leg (leg), sh. ME. [a. ON. legg-r leg, 
limb OTeut. type ^lagjo-z. Some connect 
with root ot Gr. XaKTi^av to kick, L. la-- 
certus arm.] 

I. The limb. i. One of the organs of support 
and locomotion in an animal body; in nar- 
rower sense, the part of the limb between the 
knee and foot. Also transf. and fig. 2. The 
leg cut from the carcass of an animal or bird 
for use as food 1533. b. Leg-of-mutton adj. 
phr,, resembling a leg of mutton, esp.^n shape 
1840. 3. An obeisance made by drawing back 
one leg and bending the other ; a bow, scrape. 
Now arch, ox foe. 1589. 4. Short for Black- 
leg 2. 1815. 5. Cricket, a. L. before wicket : 

the act of stopping with the leg a straight- 
pitched ball (a fault for which the batsman 
may be given ‘ out '). Also, simply, /. before. 
Abbrev. 1 . h. w, 1795. b. (Also the 1 .) [a) That 
part of the ‘ on ’ side of the field which lies 
behind, or about in a line with, the batsman. 
Chiefly in (a hit) to (the) 1 . 1843. {h) The side 
of the pitch on which the batsman stands 1843. 
c. Hence, the position of a fieldsman placed to 


I. Vse your legs, take the start, run awaie Shaks. 
fig. One L by truth supported, one by lies, They 
sidle to the goal Cowper. Phrases. Z., All legs and 
wings, said of an overgrown awkward young person ; 
Maut. = overmasted. On the (of a dog) long in 
the leg, leggy. The hoot is on the other L (see Boot 

To pull (or draw Sc.) a person's to ‘get 
at ’, befool him (colloq.). 7 o give a person a /. up, 

to help him to climb up, mount (a horse, etc.), or get 
over an obstacle {lit. znd fig.). To have a bone in 

one's 1 . X a feigned excuse to avoid the tise of one’s 
legs.^ To lift (or heave up) the 1 . ; said of a dog 
voiding urine, b. To change 4 , (of a horse) to change 
step. To have the legs of, to outrun. To put {or set) 
one's best 1 . foremost, to exert oneself to the utmost. 
To shake a 4 , to dance. To stretch one's legs, to 
exercise them by walking. To take to one's legs, fto 
take one's legs, to run away, c. On one's legs : {a) 
standing, esp. to make a speech ; so joc. on onPs hind 
legs', (p) well enough to go about; (<r) fig. in a 
prosperous condition, established, esp. in to set (a 
person) upon his legs', also transf. of things. To fall 
on one's legs : to get well out of a difficulty. To get 
on one's hind legs : ///. of a horse, hence joc. of a 
man, to go into a rage. To stand upon one's own 
legs : to be self-reliant. Not a 4 to stand on : no sup- 
port whatever, d. On one's last legs, near the end 
; of one’s life, or {fig.) resources ; said adso of things, 
Q. To dance {run, walk, etc.)^ a person off his legs : 
to cause (him) to dance, etc, till he can do no more, 
f. Put for ‘ the power of using one’s legs as in to feel, 
find one's legs. To keep one's legs, to remain stand- 
ing or walking. See also Sea legs. 2. Then came 
up a L of mutton Be Foe, b. Leg-of-mutton sail, 
a kind of triangular sail ; so leg-of-mutton rig. Leg- 
of-mutton sleeve, one full and loose on the arm 
but close-fitting at the wrist. 3. Phr, To make a 1 . 
S. a. Long, short, square 4 , the fieldsman, or his 
position, far from or near to the wicket or about 
square with it. 

n. Something more or less like a leg in 
shape or function, i. A representation of a 
leg; esp. in Her. 1500. 2. An artificial leg 

ME. 3. That part of a garment which covers 
the leg 1580. 4. A bar, pole, etc. used as a 

support or prop; esp. in Shipbuilding and 
Mining 1430. 5. One of the supports of a 
chair, table, stool, etc. 1680. 6. (Dne of the 

branches of a forked, jointed, or curved object 
1683. b. One of the sides of a triangle, viewed 
as standing upon a base (so Gr. ankhoi) ; one 
of the two parts on each side of the vertex of a 
curve 1659. 7. Naut. a. A name for various 

short ropes, which branch out into two or 
more parts 1627. b. A run made on a single 
tack. Chiefljr in long, short L, a ^ood 1 . 1867. 

S. Mr. Pickwick grated the legs of his chair against 
the^ ground Dickens. 7. b, Valkyrie .. preferred a 
series of short legs off Wemyss Bay to weather the 
Skelmorlie 1895. 

Comb. : l.-bone, the shin-bone, tibia ; -rest, a con- 
trivance for resting the 1. of an invalid when seated ; 
-worm, the Guinea worm (q.v.) which attacks the 
legs. b. in Cricket : 1 - bail, stump, that nearest 
the batsman ; 1, ball, break, a ball which pitches 
on or breaks from the 1 . side ; -bye (see Bye i a) ; 
1, tit, stroke, a hit to 1. ; -theory, bowling to leg 
with fieldsmen massed on that side. 

Leg (leg), V. 1601, [f. Leg sb.'] I. inir. ! 
To 1 . it : To walk fast or run, fa. To 1 . it, to 
‘make a leg’. To 1 . unto, to bow to. rare. 
-1633. 3. trans. To work (a boat) through a 

canal-tunnel by pressing with the leet against 
the top or sides of the tunnel ; to navigate (a 
tunnel) thus ; also to 1 . through 1836. 4. To 

catch by, or hit on, the leg 1852. Hence Le*g- 
ger (in sense 3). 

Legacy (le-gasi), si. ME. [a. OF. legacie 
a legateship, ad. med.L. legaiia (see -acy) the 
district of a legate, f. legatus Legate j 5.] 
fl. I. The function or office of a delegate or 
deputy -1583. b. spec. The function or office 
of a papal legate. To send in I , : to send as 
legate. -1726. 2. The message or business 

committed to a delegate or deputy -1654. 3- 

A body of persons sent on a mission, or as a 
deputation, to a sovereign, etc.; also, the act 
of sending such a body -1598. 

II. ti. = Bequest i. -1606. 2. A sum of 

money, etc. bequeathed to another : - Be- 
quest 2. fFormerly also in gen. sense, what 
one bequeaths. 1460. b, transf, and fig. ; esp. 
= anything handed down by an atlcestor or 
predecessor 1586. 3. attrib., as l.^duty, etc. 

a. You have paid.. his 1 ,, at the hazard of ruining 
the estate Junius Lett. b. Leaving great legacies 
I of thought Tennyson. 3. L.-hunter, -monger, 


one who ^ pays court to old and rich persons in hope 
of obtaining a 1. ; so legacy-hunting. 

Hence fLe’gacy v. to give or leave as a 1 . ; to 
bequeath a 1. to. 

Legal (l/“gal), a. 1500. [ad. L. legalis 
(? through F. Ugal), f. leg-, lex law. Cf. Leal, 
Loyal. J i. Of, pertaining to, or falling 
within the province of law 1529. b. Belonging 
to or characteristic ot the profession of the law 
1819. c, nonce-uses. Observant of law; de- 
I voted to law 1872. 2. Such as is required or 

appointed by law 1610. b. Such as is re- 
cognized by ‘ law ' as dist. from ‘ equity ’ 1818. 
3. Permitted, or not forbidden, by law ; lawful 
1647. 4. TheoL a. Of, pertaining tp, or based 

upon the Mosaic law. b. Of, pertaining to, or 
concerned with the law of works, i. e. salvation 
by works, not faith. 1500. 5. quasi-j^. Some- 

thing legal ; a legal formality, etc. ; Sc.^ Law, 
the legal period within which reversion is per- 
mitted 1526. 

X. A 1 . artifice Boyle. L. debt Milton, advice 1898. 
Phr. L. man — Law Latin legalis homo, a man who 
has full 1 . rights. So 4 person, b, A 1 . face Byron, 
mind {mod.), c. Edward, .lived in a 1 . age Stubbs, 

2. L. possession 1751, tribunals 1844. L. tender', coin 

or other money, which a creditor is bound by law to 
accept, when tendered in payment of a debt, (See 
Act 33 l^ici. c. xo § 4.) 3. It IS as l...for the king 

to pardon, as for the party to accuse Clarendon. 
Hence Le*gal-ly adv,, -ness {pare). 

Legalism (Irgalizm). 1838. [f. Legal 

+ -ISM.] I. Theol. Adherence to the Law as 
opp. to the Gospel ; the doctrine of justification 
by works, or teaching which savours of it. 2. 
A disposition to exalt the importance of law or 
formulated rule 1878. 

Legalist (If-galist). 1641. [f. Legal + 
-ist.J I. Theol. An adherent or advocate of 
legahsm. 2. A stickler for legality 1865. 3. 

One who views things from a legal standpoint 
1829. Hence Le:g^i*stic a. 

Legality (l^gsediti). 1460. [ad. F. Ugaliti^ 
med.L. legahtas, f. L. legalis Legal. J i. 
Attachment to law or rule. b. Theol. Insistence 
on the letter of the law ; reliance on works for 
salvation, rather than on free grace. Also 
personified. 1678. c. The spirit of the legal 
profession 1880. 2, The quality of being legal ; 
lawfulness. In early use, Legitimacy 1533. 

I. c. L delights in the ingenious contrivance of 
delays W. Cory. 2. To try the 1 . of the proceedings 
..against him H. Cox. 

Legalize (If-galoiz), v. 1716. [f. Legal 
+ -IZE.] trans. To make legal ; to authorize, 
justify, sanction. 

A period.. when oppression was legalised Hook. 
Hence Le^galiza'tion, the action of legalizing. 

; Legantine (le'gantin), a. 1533. [as if ad. 
L. *leganttnus, f. legant-, pr. pple. of legare’, 
see Legate and -ine.] Erron. synonym of 
Legatine. 

: Legatary (le*gatari). 1542. [ad. L. lega- 
tarius, f, legatum a bequest.] A adj. Of or 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a bequest 1676. 
B. sb. One to whom a bequest is left ; a legatee. 
Legate (le*g/t), sb. OE. [a. OF. legate ad. 
L. legatus, pa. pple. of legare to send as a 
deputy, etc.] i. An ecclesiastic deputed to re- 
present the rope and armed with his authority, 
b. The ruler of a Legation (sense 5) 1653. 2. 
gen. An ambassador, delegate, messenger ME. 

3. Rom. Hist, The deputy or lieutenant of a 
general, or of the governor of a province; 
under the empire, the governor himself. Also 
transf, 1474. 

I. L. a (or ^de) latere (false, of latere, of the side ) : 
a 1. of the highest class, one whose acts are virtually 
those of the Pope himself. 2, There stands The 1 . of 
the skies Cowper. Hence Le'gateship. 

Legate (l2g<?i-t), v. 1546. [f. L. legal-, 
legare.'] trans. To give by will, to bequeath. 
Hence Le:gatee% one to whom a legacy has 
been bequeathed, 

Legatine (Icgatin), a. 1450. [f. Legate 
sb. + -INE ^.] Of, pertaining to, or having the 
authority of, a legate. (Earlier Legantine 
and Leg ATI VE.) 

L. constitutions', ecclesiastical laws, enacted in 
national synods, held under legates from Pope Gregory 
IX and Pope Clement IV. L. synod x one held under 
the presidency of a (papal) legate. 

Legation (l^^i’Jsn). 1460, [ad. L, legar 
tionem; see I..EGATE sb.] i. The action of 
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sending a deputy, esp. a (papal) legate ; the 

fact of his being sent. 2. His mission or 
commission 1470. 3. conir. The body of 

deputies sent on a mission; a diplomatic 
minister (noxt?, not being an * ambassador ’) and 
his suite. Also attrih, j€o 3. b. The oMaai 
residence of a diplomatic minister 1S63. 4. 
The dignity and office of a legate 1603. 5. 

Formerly, one of the provinces of the Papal 
States, governed by a legate 1841. 

I. The Divine L. of iMoses Wahbcrtok. 3. K 
secretary of 1... supplying their place 17^6. aitrib. 
The L. buildings i 3 S 6 . Hence Lega*tionary of 
or pertaining to a 1. ; qualified or ready to go on a 1. 
p Al tLYLTi*- 

3 ligative (le-gativ), a. 1537. [ad. late L. 
hgativus ; see Legate v, and -ative,] a. In 
/. bull, commisdon : Deputing ; conferring the 
authority of a legate, b. Of or pertaining to a 
legate, or (rarelg) to an ambassador. 

|] Legato (legR’to)j a. {adv, and i8ir. 
[It.; lit. ‘bound*, pa. pple. of Ugare ; — L, 
ligare to bind.] Afus. A direction : Smooth 
and connected, without breaks. (Opp, to 
slau:/:ala.) 

Legator (li'giiloi'). 1651. [a„L,, t/ggara.] 
One who gives something by will ; a testator. 
fLe-gatiire. [f. Legate s 3 . + -ure,] The 
dignity and office of a legate; legateship. 
Clarendon. 

Leg-bail. 1774. In to give leg-bail, to de- 
camp. Hence occas, = ‘ EYench leave etc. 
Lege, obs. f. Ledge vX 
Legend (le-dg&d), sb, ME. [a. F. Ugende, 
ad. med.L. legenda. * what is read *, f, legerej\ 
I. The story of the life of a saint, a. A collec- 
tion of saints* lives or of similar stories ME. 
fa, A story, history, account -1671. f 4. A 
roll, list, record 5. Eccl. A book of 

readings or lessons for use at divine service, 
containing passages from Scripture and the 
lives of saints. Obs^ exc. Hist. 144a 6. An 

unauthentic story handed down by tradition 
and popularly regarded as historical 1613. 7. 

An inscription or motto; chiefly spec., the 
words or letters impressed on a coin or medal, 
the title affixed to a picture 1611. b. gen. 
Written character; writing [rare) 1822. *^8. 

Misused for Legion. Merry W. i. iii. 99. 

3. A gloryous legende Of goode wemen Chaucer. 
The Lm (now ^ usu. called the Golden L.\ a 13th 
century collection of saints* lives written by Jacobus 
de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa. I had rather 
beleeue all the fables in the L , and the Alcaron, then 
that this vniuersall frame is without a minde Bacok. 
6. The 1 . which would attribute to Alfred the founda- 
tion of the University of Oxford Hook. 7. No 1 . or 
effigy marks the graves of these royal Ladies Free- 
man. Hence +Le‘gend v. irons, to tell as a I, 

Legendary (le'dgendari). 1513. [ad, 
med.L. hgendarius adj. and sb., f. legenda', see 
Legend sb. and -ary.] A, adj, i. Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a legend ; connected or 
concerned with legends; related in legend 1563. 
b. Of writers : Relating legends 1646. 2. Con- 
taining the legend on a coin 1830, 

I. L, period, oege, one of which the accounts are 
mostly of the nature of legends. Relics of a mythical 
or L past 1900. 

B. sh, I. A collection of legends, esp. of 
lives of saints ; occas, = The Golden Legend 
1313. 2. A writer of legends 1625. 

Legendry (le’d^endri). 1849. [f. Legend 
sb. + -RY.] Legends collectively. 
fLc'ger, a, 1481. [a. F. Uger pop.L. 
type ^leviarius, f. levis light.] Light, not 
heavy ; slight, trifling. Also, nimble. -1598. 
Hence tLe*gerly adv, 

Leger, obs. f. Ledger. 

Legerdemain (lejdjojdi’m^m). ME. [a. 
F. Uger de main, lit. * light of hand ’ ; cf. 
Leger a.'] 1. Sleight of hand ; jugglery ; con- 
juring tricks. 3. transf, zidAfiS- Trickery, 
hocus-pocus 1532; fa trick, a juggle -1663. 
ta* A pnjurer. Cibber. 4. attrib, or adj. 
PertaMng to or of the nature of legerdemain ; 
juggling, tricky 1576. 

X. ’Will see any feates of activity, Some sleight 
of hand, leigerdemaine ? Beaum. & Fl. a. There is 
a certain Knadc or L. in argument Shaftesb. 4. L. 
Tricks *707. Hence Legerdemalmist, a conjurer. 
fl/egeTity. 1561. [ad. F, legirete', see 
Leger a, and -ixr.] Lightness {lit. and jig.) ; 
nimbleness -1830. 


tLegge, V, rare, ME. only. [Aphet. f. 
Allege vX] To alleviate. 

Legge, obs. f. Ledge vX 
Legged (legd), a. 1470. [f. Leg sb. -f 
-ED 2 ,j Having legs {esp, such or so many) ; 
as in BAKER-i., bare-,., Bow-LEGGED, izvo-.., 
etc. In Her., having legs of a speciSed 
tincture. 

Leg'd like a man Temp. 11, u, 33. 
fLeggiadrous, i2. rate, 1648. \i.\t,leggia- 
dro light, sprightly + -ous.] Graceful, ele- 
gant. Jos. Beaumont- 
Legging (ie-gig), sb. Chiefly pi. 1763. [f. 
Leg sb, -h -ING^ (but cf. -ING®).] In pi. A 
pair of outer coverings {usu. of leather or 
cloth) to protect the legs in bad weather, 
reaching from the ankle to the knee, or some- 
times higher. 

Legging (le*gin), vhl. sb. 1872. [f. Leg v. 
^ -ING ^.] Making a leg or obeisance. 

Leggy (le-gi), a, 1787. [f. Leg sb, -f- 

-Y 1.] Conspicuous for legs ; lanky-legged. 
fLeg-hamess. ME. Armour for the leg 
-1840. 

Leghorn (leg/*jn, Icghfin). 1753* [Place- 
name Leghorn, ad. It. Legorsto (i6-i7th c.), 
now Livorno, repr. L Lihumusd\ 1. Name of 
a straw plaiting for hats and bonnets, made 
from a particular kind of wheat, cut green and 
bleached, and imported from Leghorn in Tus- 
cany ; a hat or bonnet made of this or straw 
like this. Also attrib,, as L, bonnet, chip, 
plait, etc. 3. Name of a breed of the domestic 
fowl 1854. 

Legible (le'd^ibT), a, (sb.) ME. [ad. late 
L. legibilis, i, legere to read ; see -ble.J a. Of 
writing ; Plain ; easily made out. b. Of com- 
positions ; Accessible to readers (nonce-use) ; 
also, easy to read, readable (rare) 1676. c. 


transf. and jig, 1595. 

a. A fair, fast, 1 . hand 5620, c. The trouble 1 . in 
my countenance Lamb. Hence Legpbrlity. Le'gi* 

£egific (Ifdgrfik), a, [f. L. legi-^ Ux law + 
-ficus ; see -FIC.] Pertaimng to the making of 
laws. J. Grote. 

Legion (irdgan). ME. [a.^ OF. legiutt, 
legion (mod.F, Ugion), a. L. legionem, legio, f. 
kgere to choose, lev}' (an army) ; cf. -ionIj 1. 
Rom, Antiq. A body of infantry in the Roman 
army, ranging in number from 3,000 in early 
times to 6,000 under Marius, usually with a 
large complement of cavalry. b. Applied to 
certain bodies in modem armies 1598, 2. 

Vaguely : A host of armed men ME. 3. A 
vast host (of persons or things) ; esp. in the 
(inaccurate) phr. their name is L, ‘ they are 
innumerable ’ (cf. Mark v. 9) ME. 4. L. of 
Honour [== F. Ugion d'honneur] : a French 
order of distinction, conferred for civil or 
military services, etc. 1827. b. American L., 
a national association of ex-service men insti- 
tuted in 19 19. British L, , a similar association 
founded in 1921 and incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1:925. 5. Nat, Hist. An occasional 
term repr. an assemblage of objects intermediate 
in extent between a class and an order 1859. 
6. attrib. or adj. Multitudinous 1678. 

X* b. Foreign f. { = F. Ugion etranghy } : a body of 
foreign volunteers in the French army in the 19th c., 
employed In the colonies, etc. 3. He.. call’d His 
Legions, Angel Forms, who lay intrans't Milt. P. L. 
1. 301. A legioun is name to me ; for we ben manye 
Wyclif Mark V. 9. 


Legionary (ird^onari). 1577. [ad. L. 
legionarius, f. legionem Legion ; see -ARY.] 

A. adj. I. Of or belonging to a legion, b. 
Of an inscription, mark, etc. : Designating a 
particular Roman legion 185 1 . 2. Constituting 

or consisting of a legion or legions 1646. 

I. The whole multitude of 1. soldiers Arnold. b. 

The 1 . mark of the title 1863. 

B. sb. A soldier of a legion, ancient or 
modern. Also, a member of the Legion of 
Honour, 1^98. 

The cowering I, with whom to hear was to obey 
Dk Quincey. 

Legioned (irri^ond), a, poet. 1818. [£ 

Legion + -ed^.] Arrayed in legions. j 


Legislate (le’d^isl^it), v, 1719. [Back- 
formation f. Legislator, Legislation.] 1, 
trans. To make laws for. D’Urfey. 2. intr. 


I To make or enact la as 1805. 3. quasi-Zr^z^jr. 

I To bring or dri\e by legislauon into or out of. 
Also rarely trans. to bring about or control by 
legislation. 184$. 

\ 3. Solon, in legislating for the Athenians, bad an 
idea of a more perfect Constitution than be gave 
them Bp. Watson. 3. The legislated depreciation of 
this one estate, .bad cost him . 120,000. 1C9S. 

; Legislation i^lecgisl/j-Jan). 1655. [a. late 
; L. kgis-laiionem, prop, two wds. ~ * bringing of 
a law' {legis + iationem).'\ i. The action of 
making or giving laws ; the enactment of laws, 
lawgiving. 2. The enactments of a legislator 
or legislature ; enacted laws collectively 1838. 

1. Pythagoras, who join’d L. to his Philosophy, and 
..pretended to Miracles. -to give a more venerable 
Sanction to the Laws he prescribed Ld. Lyttelton. 
Hence Legisla*tional a. pertaining to 1 . 

Legislative (le'd5isl/tiv). 1641. [After 
Legislation, Legislator ; see -ative, Cf. 
F. le'gislatif {i4ih. c.).] 

A adj. I. That legislates ; having the func- 
tion of making laws 1651. 2. Of or pertaining 
to the making of laws 1641 ; enacted or 
appointed by legislation 1855. Hence Le’gis- 
latively adv, by legislation. 

I. On the 30th of September [1791], this National 
Assembly.. dissolved itself, and gave place to the 
' succeeding L. National Assembly 1797. z. L. leme- 
dies 185s, penalties 1872, emancipaiion of Scotch 
industry Lecky, 

B. sb. The power of legislating ; the body in 
which this is vested, the legislature. Opp. to 
executive. Now ra 7 ‘e. 1642. 

, Legislator (le-dgisLusj). 1605. [a. L. 

legis- lator, prop, two wds., — * proposer of a 
; law ’ [legis, lex + lator, used as agent-n. to 
ferre to bring).] One who makes laws (for a 
people or nation) ; a lawgiver ; a member of a 
legislative body. 

Legislators have long since discovered the absurdity 
of attempting to fix prices by law Jevons. iransjg. 
The alleged 1 . of science Brewster. Hence Le*gis- 
latorshlp, the position of L 

Legislatorial (led.^isl/tSa-rial), a. 1774. 
[f. mod.L. type ^ legis latorius (f. legislator) -h 
-al.] X. Having the power to legislate, acting 
as a legislator or legislature 1819. 2* Of or 

pertaining to a legislator or legislation. 

Legislatress (le*d3islcttres). 1711. [f. 

Legisl.ator -1- -ess.] A female legislator. 

Nature, a beneficent 1 . Maine. So Legisla'tiix 

legislature (le*d5isMui). 1655. [After 
Legislator; cf. -ure,] i. ‘The power 
that makes laws' (J.) ; a body of persons in- 
vested with the power of making the laws of a 
country or state; spec. (Cl.S.) the legislative 
body of a State or Territory, as dist. from Con- 
gress. t2. The exercise of the function of 
legislation -1765. 

X. 'Twas April, as the bumpkins say, The 1 . called 
it May Cowper. a. It was very inconvenient to 
have both the 1. and the execution in the same hands 
Burnet. 

Legist (Irdgist). 1456. [ad. F. legiste, ad. 
med.L. legista, f. leg-, lex Law; see -1ST.] 
One versed in the law. (Cf, Jurist.) So 
f Le*gister ME.~i555. 

11 Le*git* [L., pres, or pa. t. 3rd pets. sing, 
of legere to read.] Claim to ‘ Benefit of Clergy ' 
based upon the fact of being able to read a 
verse of the Bible. Baxter. 

Legitim: see Legitime. 

Legitimacy (l^dgi’timasi). 1691. [f. 

Legitimate ; see -act.] k The fact of being 
a legitimate child. 2. Of a government or the 
title of a sovereign : The condition of being in 
accordance with law or principle. Now often, 
with reference to a sovereign’s title : The fact 
of being derived by regular descent ; occas. the 
principle of lineal succession to the throne. 

I 1817. 3, gen. Conformity to rule or principle, 

or (Logic) to sound reasoning 1836. 

I a. The Doctrine of Divine Right, which has now 
come back to us, like a thief from transportation, 
j under the alias of L. Macaulay, 3. The 1 . of our 
assumption 1836, 

I Leptimate (lid^ilim/t), a. 1494. [ad. 
med.L. legitimatus, legitimare to declare to be 
lawful, f. L, Ugititrms, f. leg-, lex law. The 
I strict ppL sense, « legitimated, is not found in 
English.] 1. Of a child : Having the status of 
one lawfully begotten ; entitled to full filial 
rights. Said also of a parent, and of lineal 
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descent. (The only sense in Johnson.) tb. 
transf Genuine, real ; opp. to ‘ spurious ’ 
-1818. 2. Conformable to law or rale ; lawful, 

proper 1638- b. Normal, regular ; conformable 
to a standard type i66g. c. Of a sovereign's 
title: Resting on hereditary right. Hence, 
said of a so\ereign, a kingdom, etc. 1821. d. 
Logically admissible 1797. 

X. The common law had deemed all those bastards 
who were born before wedlock: By the canon law 
they were I. Hume, a They [Moors] are a nation. . 
without a 1. country or a name W. Irving. b. A 1. 
English classic Macaulay. Tike I, drama : the body 
of plays, Shaksperian or other, that have a recognized 
theatrical and literary merit; also ellipt. {Xheatr, 
slang) the 1. d. Both [methods] were 1. logical pro- 
cesses Mill. Hence Legi*tiinate-ly adv.^ -ness. 

B. si, I. A legitimate child 1583; a legitimate 
sovereign ; also, one who supports the title of 
such sovereigns 1821. t2. Something to which 

one has a legitimate title. Milt. 

Legitimate (li'd^itim^it), v, 1531. ff. 
med.L. legiiitnaU, Ugitimare (see prec.), Cf. 
F. ligitimer.'] i, irans. To render legitimate 
by authoritative declaration or decree. Also 
fig. 1597. 2. To make legal by enactment. In 
early use, To give (a person) a legal claim to 
(something). 1531. 3. To afmm or show to be 
legitimate; to justify 1611. 

I. To 1 . the duke of Lancaster’s ante-nuptial children 
Hallam. 3. Necessity legitimates my advice; for it 
is the only way to save our lives De Foe. 

Legritimanon (li'dgitim^-Jan). 1460. [ad, 
med.L. legiiimationem. Cf, F. ligitimation.^ 
I. The rendering or authoritatively declaring 
(a person) legitimate. fs. Legitimacy -1689. 
b. transf. Of a literary work: Authenticity, 
genuineness. Now rare. 1635. 3. The action 

of making lawful ; authorization 1660. 

3. The 1 . of Money, and the giving it its denominated 
value 179^. 

Legi-timatist. ran:, i860, [f. as next + 

-iST.J Legitimist. 

Legitimatize (l/dgiTimatsiz), v. 1791. [f. 
Legitimate a. -1- -ize.] irans. To render 
legitimate or lawful, esp, to render (a child) 
intimate. 

Legitime (le’d^itim). Also flegitim. ME. 
[a. F. Ugitime adj. and sb., ad. L. Ugitimus^ f. 
leg-, lex Law.] tA. adj. = Legitimate a, 
-1795. B, si. Civil and Sc. Law. The portion 
of his movable estate to which children are 
entitled on the death of their father, — L. 
legiiima {pars) 1768. 

Legitimism (li'd^i’timiz’m). 1877. [^< 1 * F* 
Ugitimisme ; see -ISM.] In Fr. or Sp. 
politics : Adherence to the claim of the so- 
called ‘ legitimate pretender to the throne 
Legitimist (l/dgi'timist). 1841. [ad, F, 
UgitUniste. ] A supporter of legitimate autho- 
rity, esp. of a monarchical title claimed on the 
ground of direct descent; spec, in France, a 
supporter of the elder Bourbon line. Also 
attrib. or adj, 

Legi’timize, v. 1833. [f. L. legitimus + 
-ize.] = Legitimatize. Legi-timiza'tion. 
Legless (le*gles), ME. [-less.] Having 
no legs. 

Leglet (le*glet). 1821. [f. Leg sb. + -let.] 

I, A little leg. 3. An ornament for the leg. 
(After armlet, etc.) 1836. 

Leg-pull (le’gpul). 1920. The act 

of ‘ pulling a person’s leg ’ (see Leg si. I. i 
phr.). So Le'g-pudler, -puaiing (1908). 
Leguleian (legi«lran). 1631. [f. L. legu- 
Uius (f. leg-, lex) + - AN.] 

A. adj. Pettifogging. B. si. A pettifogger. 
So Legulei'ous a. 1660. 

Legume (le-gix/m, Ifgiw'm'). 1676. [a. F. 
ligume, ad. L. legumen, f. legere to gather, so 
called because the fruit may be gathered by 
hand.] i. The fruit or edible part of a legu- 
minous plant, e.g. beans, peas, pulse. Hence, 
A vegetable used for food ; chiefly in pi. 1693. 
ta. A leguminous plant -1725. 3. The pod of 

a leguminous plant 1785. 

Legumen {Ug\u-mm). PL legumens, 
lllegumina. ME. [a. L. ; see prec.] = prec. 
Legumin (ligi/rmin). Also -ine, 1827. 
[f. Legume + -in.] Chem. A proteid^ sub- 
stance resembling casein, found in leguminous 
and other seeds. 


Leguminous (l/giw’minos), a. 1656. [f. 
L. legumin-, legumen -i^-ovs.j i. Of. pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, pulse. 3. Boi. Of 
or pertaining to the N.O. Leguminosx, which 
includes peas, beans, and other plants bearing 
legumes or pods 1677, b. Like what pertains 
to a leguminous plant 1688. 

Leibnitzian (IsibuiTsian). AlsoLeibnitian, 
•iEian. 1754. [f- the name of G. W. Leibnitz 
{1646-1716) + -IAN ] A. adj. Pertaining to 
Leibnitz or his philosophy or mathematical 
rnethods 1765. B. sb. A follower of Leibnitz. 
Leicester (le*stai). 1834. [Name of an 
English county town,] Used aitrib. and hence 
ellipt . as sb., to designate a long-woolled variety 
of sheep and a long-horned variety of cattle 
originally bred in Leicestershire. 

Leiger, leigier : see Ledger, 

Leio- also Ho-, comb, f. Gr, 'Kuos 

smooth ; as in ; Leiophyllous [Gr. <t>v\Xov~\ 
a., Bot, having smooth leaves ; Leio*trichous 
[Gr. r/j 4 X‘> hair] a., smooth-haired, be- 
longing to the group |j Leio'trichi, one of the 
two so-called primary divisions of mankind. 
Leip(o)- : see LiP(o)-. 

Leister (iTstoi). 1533. [a. ON. liSstr^ f. 
lidsia str. vb., to strike.] A pronged spear for 
striking and taking salmon, etc. Hence 
Lei'ster v, trans. to spear with a 1. 

Leisurable (le-^iurab’l, Ir-), a. 1540. [f. 
Leisure -f -able; cf. pleasurable, etc.] 1. 
Leisurel]^, deliberate. 3, Not requiring haste ; 
leisure (time), rare. 1607. Hence LePsurably 
adv. (now rare). 

Leisure (le’s'ui, If-giui), [ME. leiserj 

a. OF. fmod.F. loisir), subst. use of inf. 
leisir, repr, L, Itcej-e to be permitted.] ti. 
Freedom or opportunity to do something 
-1640. fb. An opportunity. ME. only. 3. 
Opportunity aftbrded by unoccupied time ME. 

b. Time allowed before it is too late. Now 

rare. 1553. 3. The state of having time at 

one’s own disposal ; free time ME. b. A spell 
of free time. Now rare. 1449. t4* Leisure- 

liness, deliberation -1677. 5. aitrib, 1669. 

z. If your 1, seru’d, I would speake with you Shaks. 
b. For whose sanction there was no 1. to wait Jas. 
Mill, 3 . The Desire of L. is much more Natural, 
than of Business and Care Temple. Phr. To tarry, 
attend, or stay (ypon) a person’s /. : to wait his time. 
Also jig. arch. 5 . Let us pass a 1. hour in story 
telling JowETT. 

Phra'ies, At 1.'. with time at one’s disposal ; with- 
out haste, with deliberation. A t one*s 1 . : when one 
has time; at one’s ease or convenience. ^By 1. (also 
by good I,): with deliberation ; at one’s 1 .; by degrees; 
slowly. Also (= Gr. oxoAj]), barely. 

Leisured (le-^iuid, IP-), 1631. [f. Leisure 

•+• -ED -.] I. Characterized by leisure. 3. 
Having ample leisure, esp. in the /. class[es 
1794, 

Leisurely (le-giuili, Ir-), a. 1604. U* Lei- 
sure + -LY 1. J I. Having leisure ; proceeding 
without haste 1613. a. Of actions or agents ; 
Performed or operating at leisure ,* deliberate, 

1. The men of L minds Coleridge, a. A 1. journey 
across the south of France 187 s- Hence Lei'Sureli- 
ness. So Lei'surely adu. i486. 

jj Leitmotiv (bi-tm^^trf). Also -motif, 
-motive. 1876. [Ger., f, leit- leading + moiiv 
Motive.] Mus. In the musical drama of 
Wagner and his imitators, a theme associated 
throughout the work with a particular person, 
situation, or sentiment. 

Lek (lek), V. 1884. [?a. Sw. leha to play; 
see Lake v."] intr. Said of grouse : To con- 
gregate. Also Lek sb. a gathering or congre- 
gating 1871. 

Leman (Icman, iPman). arch. [Early 
ME. leofmon, f. /tf(?/LiEP, dear + MAN.] i. 
A lover or sweetheart; ^occas, a husband or 
wife. a. In bad sense (cf. paramour) ; An un- 
lawful lover or (chiefly in later archaistic use) 
mistress ME. 

2. Yea 1 none did love him — ^not his lemans dear 
Byrom. 

Leme, obs. f. Leam sh.'^ and v. 

Lemma 1 (le*ma). PI. lemmas, Hlemmata. 
1570. [(ult.) a. Gr. X-nfipLa, pi. Xljftfmra (f. 
root of Xajxk&vfiv to take) something received 
or taken, something taken for granted. Cf. F. 
lemmej) 1. Math., etc. A proposition assumed 
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or demonstrated, preliminary to the demonstra- 
tion of some other. 3. a. The argument or 
subject of a literary composition, prefixed as a 
heading or title ; a motto appended to a picture, 
etc. b. The heading or theme of a scholium, 
annotation, or gloss. 1616. 

at, b. He marks off the 1. from the body of the note 
in cases in which a I. is given W. G. Rutherford. 

Lemma 2 (le-ma). PI. lemmata (le-mata). 
1880. [ad. Gr. X^jxfxa, f. Xe-truv to peel.] 
Embryol. The primary or outer layer of the 
germinal vesicle. 

Lemming (le-mig). Also leeming. 1713. 
[a. Norw. lemming.^ A small arctic rodent, 
Myodes lemmus, resembling a field-mouse, 
about 6 in. long, with a short tail, prolific, 
and remarkable for its annual migrations to 
the sea. Also L-mouse, -rat. 

Collared or Snowy 1 ., Cuniculus iorquatus, 
Lemnian (le'mnian), a. 1611. [f. L, 

Lemnius, Gr. Arffsnos (f. Afjfivos the island 
Lemnos) + -an.] Of or pertaining to Lemnos. 

L. earth (L. terra Lemnia), sigillated earth, 
sphragide. L. reddle, an ochre of a deep.r^ colour 
and firm consistence, occurring in conjunction with 
the Lemnian earth, and used as a pigment. L. 
smith : Hephsestus or Vulcan. 

Lemniscate (lemni-sk/t). 1781. [ad. mod. 
L. lemniscaia, fern, of L. lemniscaius adj., 
adorned with ribbons, f. lemniscus ; see next.] 
a. Geom. The designation of certain closed 
curves, having a general resemblance to the 
figure 8. b. Alg. Used aitrib. in 1. function, 
one of a class of elliptic functions first investi- 
gated by Gauss, in connexion' with formulae 
relating to this class of curves. 

II Lemniscus (lemni'skns). PI -ci (-soi). 
Also flenmisc (1706-18). 1849. [L. lemniscus, 
Gr. XrjpLVLCKos ribbon.] i. The character -S- 
used by ancient textual critics in annotations, 
a. One of the minute ribbon-like appendages 
of the generative pores of some entozoans 1855. 
Lemoa (Icman), ME. (p 1400). [ad. 
F. limon = med.L. limonem, related to F. 
hpte; see Lime sb.^ Prob. of Oriental origin ; 
cf. Arab, laimun, Pers. Itm-un, etc., fruits of 
the citron kind.] i. An ovate fruit with a pale 
yellow rind, and an acid juice. The juice yields 
citric acid ; the nnd yields oil or essence of lemons, 
used in cookery and perfumery, b. slang{Gt\g. 
U.S.). Something bad or undesirable 1912. a. 
The tTee(CiirusLimonum) which bears this fruit 
1615. 3. The colour of the lemon ; pale yellow. 

More fully l.-colour. 4. attrib., as 

bloom, l.-cake, l.-coloured, etc. 1598. 5, quasi- 

adj.. short for lemon-coloured 1875. 

Comb.j L-balm, Melissa officinalis', -Cheese, a 
confection made from^ lemons, butter, and eggs; -cut- 
ting, the feat of cutting a suspended 1. in two with a 
sword when riding at full speed ; -grass, a fragrant 
E. Indian grass (A ndropogon sckeenantkus) yielding 
the grass oil used in perfumery ; also attrib. ; -kali, 
a mixture of tartaric acid and sodium bicarbonate, 
which when dissolved form an effervescing drink; 
•plant (Aloysia citriodora), the so-called lemon- 
scented verbena ; -squash, a drink made from soda- 
water, lemon-juice, and sugar j -squeezer, an instru- 
ment for squeezing out the juice of lemons; -thyme, 
a lemon-scented variety of thyme; -tree, (d) = sense 
6; (^) = lemon-plant', -verbena = lemon-plant \ 
-wood, a New Zealand tree, the Tarata. 

Hence Le*mon v. to flavour with 1. Le*moiiy a. 
Lemon (le-msn), ^3.2 1835. [app. a. F. 
hmande.'] In lemon*dab, lemon-sole, names 
for certain species of plaice or flounder. 
Lemonade (lemon^’d). Also tUmonade, 
1663. [ad. F. Imonadc, f. limon lemon.] A 
drink made from lemons, with (aerated) water 
and sugar. So tLemona*do 1640-76. 

Lemur (Irmni). PI. lemurs, ulemures 

(le-mitlrfz). 1580. [a. L. lemur, pi. lemures.] 
1. Pom. Myth. In pl. The spirits of the dead. 
3. Zool. A genus of nocturnal mammals of the 
family Lemuridx, found chiefly in Madagascar, 
allied to the monkeys, but having a pointed 
muzzle like that of a fox ; an animal of this 
genus 1795. . ... 

1 . The Lars, and Lemures moan with midnight 
plaint Milt. Hence LemuTidous a. belonging to 
the family Lemuridx. Le'murine a. and sb. = next. 
Lemuroid (le-miuroid). 1873, [f. Lemur 
+ -OID.I A. ad]. Resembling the lemurS; 
pertaining to t he sub-order Lemuroidea, of 

e{p^) {rein), g (Fr. iaixt). 5 (f*r, to, earth). 
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which the genus Lemur is the type, B. s3. A 
lemuroid animal 1873. 
fLend, s5J- [OE. * linden (only in pi. 
dente).'} Chiefly //. The loins; also, the but- 
tocks -1550. 

Lend,j/^.2 Sc. 1575. [ILendz?.!] A loan. 
Lrcnd (lend), v.^ Pa. t. and pple. lent. 
[OE. litnan (giving ME. lem, Sc. len), f. ixn 
(see Loan sh.'). The substitution of lend- for 
Im- in the present stem, due to the ambiguity 
of the pa, t. lende^ is early ME.J i. irans. To 
grant temporary possession of (a thing) on 
condition of the return of the same or us 
equivalent. b. spec. To let out (money, etc.) 
at interest OE. c. absoL or intr. To make a 
loan or loans OE. s. To grant, bestow ; to 
impart, afford (usu. something not in the 
possession of the subject, or something viewed 
as a temporary possession or attribute) OE. 
fb. To hold out (a hand) to be taken -1611. 
c. To 1. an car or onis ears : to listen ME. d. 
To afford the use or support of ; esp. in to /. a 
hand, etc., to assist. e. To give or deal (a 
blow). Now dial 1460. f. To devote (one’s 
strength) to. rare. 1697. 3, reji. To accom- 
modate oneself to. Of things : To admit of 
being applied to a purpose or subjected to a 
certain treatment 1854. 

I, To lende one his house to solemnise a manage 
1573* To 1 . a volume of poems 1785, a lease for 
perusal 1893. Thou shalt not. . 1 . him thy victuals 
for increase Lev. xxv. 37. c. Hee that hath pity 
vpon the poore, lendeth vnto the Lord Pr{yv. xix. 17. 
Phr. To i. out'. = I, I b; now esp. used of lending 
libraries. a. While Heaven lends us grace Milt. 
Comus 938. Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view Campbell, b. L. me thy hand, and I will glue 
thee mine Shaks. C, The young king seemed to 1 . a 
willing ear Geo. Eliot. d. Lend ’s a Hand here 
Motteux. 3. N one lends itself better to architectural 
purposes 1874. 

Hence Le'ndable a. that may he lent. 

fLend, Obs. [OE. l^ndan OTeut, 
*landjan, f. landd"*’ LAND jrA] intr. To arrive, 
light {up)ont remain, tarry -1535. 

Lender (lemdw). Also [orig. 1 

OE. IsenerCf f. Idenan Lend later f. the vb. ! 
4- ~ER 1.] One who lends, esp. at interest. 
Trending (lemdi^), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Lend 
+ -ING^.J 1. The action of Lend esp. 
the letting out of money at interest, a. concr. 
Something lent 1602; ^spec. pi., money ad- 
vanced to soldiers when the regular pay cannot 
be given -1637. 

z, Mowbray hath rcceiu^d eight thousand Nobles, 
In name of lendings for youx Highnesse Soldiers 
Shaks. 

Le*nding, ppl. a. 1586. [f. as prec. + 

-ING®.] That lends, 

L, library, one from which books are lent. 
fLene, a. and sb, 1751. [ad. L. lenis 
smooth.] Phonetics. Applied to the smooth 
breathing {spiritus lenis) in Greek ; also to a 
stopped (esp. voiceless) consonant, opp. to 
aspirate --18 , . 

Lene : see Lend v.^ 
f Leng, adv. [OE. Iptg OTeut. 
advb. compar. of ^lafjgo- Long a.l Longer 
-ME. 

fLenger, a. and adp. [OE. hngra, neut. and 
fern, l^ngre : — OTeut. ^la^gizon-, compar. of 
Long a.] A. adj. Longer -1561. B. adv. 
Longer -1590. i 

f Lengest, a. and adv. [OE. longest 
OTeut. *laygisto-, f, ^la^go- Long a . ; cf. 
prec.] A adj. Longest, very long -1530. B. 
adv. Longest -1485. 

Length (leg]?), sh. [OE, kngdu fern. : — 

: — OTeut. f, as prec.] 

I, Quality of being long. i. Linear measure- 
ment of any thin^ mom end to end ; the great- 
est of the three dimensions of a body or figure. 

a. Extent from beginning to end, e.g. of a 
period of time, a series, a word, etc. ME. 1 
3. The quality or fact of being long ; opp. to 
shortness ME. ; prolixity (now rari\ 1593. b. 
Anitetance.ofthis ; w/. along period 1^7, 4. 
A distance as long as something specified ME. 

b. Sport. The length of a boat, a horse, etc., 

taken as a unit in stating the amount by which 
a race is won 1664, 5. With a demonstrative 

or other defining word : Distance 1450. b.yf^. 
in advb. phrases, as, to go {to) the 1. of, a 
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I {great, etc.) {all, etc.) lengths 1697, t6. 

Reach -1628. 7. Pros. Quantity (of a sound 

! or syllable). Also, long qtiantity (opp. to 
j shortness). 1575. 8. Cricket. The proper dis- 

' tance for pitching a ball in bowling. Also = 

I length ball. 1776. 

i 1. The full 1 , of the rope between us Tynoall. 

I Phr. To Jind,get, knov} the l.of{z. person’s) foot ; see 
5 Foot sb. The 1. of one’s teiiier% see Tether. z. 

I The Icnght of the siege Lo. Bebhsrs. b. To see a 
5 friend after a I. of absence Landor. 3. Such Customes 
! have their force, oneiy from L of Time Hobbes. 

! Excuse my I. Burke. 4. At arm’s L : see Arm sb ^ 
Cablei’s) L : see Cable sh, 2 b. One’s ; I fell all 
my I. 1870. b. The Oxford crew won by three and 
a half lengths 1894. 5. He [Essex] had marched 

to the 1 . of Exeter Clarendon. b. The cunningest 
of men, able to lie all lengths Carlyle. 6. If I can 

get him within my Pistol’s 1 . Shaks. 8. How to 

stop a hall dropped rather short of a 1. 1S33. 

n. Concrete senses, i. a. A long stretch or 
extent 1595. b. A piece of a certain or dis- 
tinct length 1565. 3. Theair. slang. A portion 

of an actor’s part, consisting of forty-two lines 
1736. 3. Brewing. The quantity of wort 

drawn off from a certain quantity of malt 
1742. 

I. Large lengths of seas and shores Shaks. z. 
Kean said that ‘ lago was three lengths longer than 
Othello’ Ld. Broughton. 

Phr. At length, a. To the full extent j in full ; 
without curtailment. Also at full, great, some, etc. 
1. b. After a long time ; at or n the end. fc. {a) 
At a distance; C^) in an extended line; tandem- 
fashion ; (c) of a portrait = Full length i. ^ d. With 
the body fully extended. Now usu- at {one's) full 1. 

Comb. L ball Cricket, a hall pitched a L (see 
sense I. 8)* 

Hence f Length v. to make or become longer ME. 
Lengthen. (Ie*g]>’n). 1440. [f. Length 

sb . ; cf. prec. and -EN®.] i. trans. To make 
longer. Also with oui. tb. Used for : To 
eke out, cause to last longer. Also with out. 
-1748. a. intr. To become longer 1695. 

I. Then will I L thy dayes t Kings iil. 14. To 1 . a 
vowel I7SS- b. We agreed for the Gallapagos to get 
Turtle to 1 . our Provisions 1712. *• Phr. To 1. out 
(Mil.) : to stride out. 

Lengthful (le'qpful), a. poet. (Now rare.) 
1611. [f. Length sb. + -fux..] Of great 

length, long. 

Lengthways (le*g}?w?iz), adv. i599» [^• 
Length sb. -b Wat with advb. -x.l In the 
direction of the length (^something). 
Lengthwise (le-gpwaiz). 1580. [-wise.] 
A, adv. = prec. B. adj. Following the direc- 
tion of the length 1871. 

Lengthy (le*q>i), a. 1759. [f. Length 

sh. + -y^, Orig. an Americanism.] Charac- 
terized by length ; having great length ; often 
(of speeches, etc.) prolix, tedious. 

I grow too minute and 1 . J. Adams. L, correspon- 
dence 1844, pleadings Freeman. A Land stupendous 
cliff line H. M. Stanley. Hence Lengthily adv. 
Lemgthiness. 

Lenience (IPniens). 1796. [f. Lenient ; 
see -ENCE.] Lenient action or behaviour ; in- 
dulgence. 

Leniency (irmiensi). 1780. [See -ency.] 
The quality of being lenient. 

Lenient (Irnient), 1653. \jiA.L,.Unientem> 
pr. ppl. of lenire to soothe, f. lenis soft.] 

A adj. I. Softening, soothing, relaxing; 
emollient. Somewhat arch. a. Indisposed to 
severity ; gentle, mild, tolerant 1787, 

X. L, of grief and anxious thought Milt. The 1 . 
hand of time Foster. *. L laws 17871 measures 
x828. Hence Le*niently adv. 
tB. sb. An emollient --1794. 

Lenify (ITmifoi), v, 1568. [f, L. lenis soft 
4- -FT.] ti. irans. To relax, make soft or 
supple (some part of the body) ; to render 
(cider) mellow. Also, to mitigate (a physical 
condition). 1574. a. To assuage, mitigate, 
soften, soothe (pain, suffering, etc.). Also, to 
mitigate (a sentence). Now rare. 

Lenitive (lemitiv). late ME. [ad. med.L. 
lenitivus, f. L. lenire to soften, soothe. In 
sense 2, as iff. Lenity + -ive.] 

A. adj. I, Tending to allay or soften ; miti- 
gating, soothing ; gently laxative ; esp. in /. 
electuary, +3. Of persons, etc. : Displaying 
leniency, gentle -1655. 

I. Such Writers., use the most I. language in ex. 
pressing distastfull matter Fuller. Hence Le'ni- 
tive-ly adv,, -ness. 


LENTEN 

1 B. sb. 1. X lenitive medicine or appliance. 

! Also fg. 1563. a. Anything that softens or 
soothes ; a palliaUve 1614. 
a. He hath under his greatest Misery the L. of 
, Hope Hale. 

t Lenitude (lemiti^d). rare. 1627. [ad. L, 
j leniiudo, f. Unis.~\ ta. In a material sense; 

, Smoothness, b. = Lenity. ^ ^ 

! Lenity (le*niti;. 1548. [ad. OF. or 
' L. leniiatem.'] IMildness, gentleness, merciful- 
’ ness. Also, an instance of this. 

1 Hee is the verie soule of lenitie 1592. 

, Leno (Ifn^). 1804. [? corruption of F. 

‘ Imon (Ifnoh).] A kind of cotton gauze, used 
for caps, veils, curtains, etc. Also attrib.^ 
yLenO’Cinant, a. 1664. [ad. L. hnodnan- 
tem, lenocinari, i. leno pander.] Inciting to 
evil. H. More. 

Lens (lenz). PI. lenses; also formerly 

lens, lens's, and in L- form lentes. 1693. [a. 

L. lentil, from the form.] i. A piece of 
glass, or other transparent substance, with two 
curved surfaces, or one plane and one curved, 
serving to cause regular convergence or diver- 
gence of the rays of li^ht passing through it. 
(Now sometimes applied to analogous con- 
trivances, as acoustic electric 1.) b. spec. 
A lens or combination of lenses used in photo- 
graphy 1841. a. A nat. a. — crystalline lens 
(see Crystalline a.) 1719. b. One of the 
[facets of a compound eye 1868. 3* attrib., as 

/, -shutter, etc. ; also, l.-eye = 2 b ; -form = 
Lentiform 1787. Hence Lensed a. piovided 
with a 1. or lenses ; Lemsless a. having no 1. 

Lent (lent), ME. [Shortened from 

Lenten.] i. The season of spring. Obs.^ys. 
in Comb. ME. a. Eccl. The period including 
40 weekdays extending from Ash-Wednesday 
to Easter-eve, kept as a time of fasting and 
penitence, in commemoration of Our Lord’s 
fastingm the wilderness ME. b. iransf. Sindfg, 
1598. c. pi. At Cambridge : The Lent-term 
boat-races 1893. f 3. Hence, a. A period of 

forty days, esp. in 1. of pa7’d on, an indulgence 
of forty days -1535. tb. A period of fasting 
prescribed by any religious system -1781. 
z. What is a loynt of Mutton.. in a whole L. ? 
Shaks. 

atimb, and Comb., as (sense i) l.-com, etc. ; (sense 2) 
L.-diet, -sermon, etc. ; the yellow daffodil, 

Narcissus Pseudcnarcissus \ l.-rose = leftt-lily ; also, 
in S. Ti^von, N.b7yiorus; L.-term (at the Universi- 
ties), the term in which L. falls. 

fLent, sb.^ Also lente. ME. only, [ad, 
L. lentem, lens.'] Lentils, 

Lent (lent), a. Also lente. ME. [a. F. 

lent, ad. L. lentusP] fz- Slow, sluggish ; said 
esp. of a fever, a fire -1732. a. Mus. — 
Lento. Now rare. 1724. 

Lent (lent), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Lend v.^] In senses of Lend v.^ (Formerly 
often = ' borrowed ’.) 

Lent, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Lean v. 
-lent, suffix, in adjs. from L. The L. end- 
ing -lentus nearly = Eng. -FUL. Normally it 
is preceded by u, as in turbulentus turbulent ; 
exceptions are pestilentus pestilent, vio lentus 
violent, sanguhiolentus bloody. 

}{ Lentamente (lentamemt^), adv. 1762. 
[It., f. lento slow.] Mus. Slowly, in slow time. 
Lenten (le*nt’n), sb. and a. fAlso Sc. and 
north, lentem, lentrin, -on. [OE. linden str. 
masc. ; prob, a derivative, through a shorter 
form appearing as MLG., MDu., Du. lente, 
Ger, lenz, etc., of ’^loTjgo- Long a., with refer- 
ence to the lengthening of the days in spring. 
The eccl. sense is peculiar to Eng. ; in the 
other Teut. langs. the only sense is *■ spring ’. 
In attrib. use Ufiten is now apprehended as an 
adj., as if f. Lent + -en ^.] 
tA. As separate sb. Ohs, ; superseded by 
Lent sb} i. Spring ; = Lent sbP 1. -ME. 
a. = Lent sb.^ 2. -1553. 

B. attrib, or adj. i. Of or pertaining to 
Lent, observed or taking place in Lent, as in 
L. day, fast, sermon, etc. OE. a. Appropriate 
to Lent; hence of provisions, etc., such as may 
be used in Lent, meagre ; of clothing, looks, 
etc., mournful-looking, dismal 1577. 

I, The Divell whipt St. Jerom in a 1 . dream, for 
reading Cicero Milt, z, L, fare Wesley, Dabitur’s 
1 . face Browning. 


se (man), a (p<*ss). au (laad). v (cut), g (Fr. ch^f). a (ever), si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sft). i (Psyclw), g (what), p (gat). 
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Co7ni>.: tl«*cliaps, applied to a person having a 
lean visage ; I-.-com, com sown about Lent; L fig, 
tf«) a dried fig ; (<5) a raisin ; L, lily {rare) = Lent- 
lily ; L pie, a pie containing no meat, 
i/enticel (le-ntisei). 1870. [ad. mod.L. 
lenticella, dim. f. hniem, lentil.] i. Bot. 
A lenticular corky spot on young bark, corre- 
sponding to one of the epidermal stomata. 3. 
Anat, A lenticular gland 1888. So Lentice*!- 
late <z. producing lenticels ; having corky spots 
on the bark 1855. 

Lenticular (lenti-kiaJlai). 1658. [ad. late 
L. leniicularis, f, Unticula, dim. of lent-, lens 
lentil ; see Lens.] 

A. adj. I. Having the form of a lens or of a 
lentil ; double convex. 3. a. Of or pertaining 
to a lens. Bedford. b. Of or pertaining to 
the (crystalline) lens of the eye 1822, 

_L. bed Geol., ‘ a bed which thins away in all direc- 
tions ’ (Green) ; 1 . ore, beds of red argillaceous ore, so 
called from the flattened grains which compose it, 
tB, sb. a, A lenticular glass or lens. b. A 
lenticular knife, i. e, a scraper used in osteo- 
tomy. -1802. 

Hence Lenti*cularly adv, in a 1. manner; 
after the fashion of a lens, 

Lentiform (lemtifpim), a, 1706. [f. L. 

lent-, lens + -(i)form.] Having the form of a 
lentil or of a lens. 

Lentigerous (lenti'dgeros), a. 1889, [f. L. 
Imti-, lens + -ger- carry + -ous.] Having a 
crystalline lens : said of the eyes of some 
molluscs. 

}| lentigo (lentoi-gt?). FU lentigines (lenti*- 
dginzz). ME. [f, L. lentem, lens.'] A freckle 
Or pimple ; now usu. collect, for a freckly affec- 
tion of the skin. Hence Lenti’gmotis a, full of 
freckles ; affected with 1. 1597. 

^ntil (le*ntil). [ME. lentille, a. F. len- 
tille : — pop.L. ^lenticula, for -tcula, dim. of 
lent- Lens.] i. Chiefly^/., in early use occas. 
collective sing. The seed of a leguminous plant 
{Ervum Lens, Lens esculenid) ; also the plant 
itself, cultivated for food. ■fb. =s Duckweed 
(Lemnd). More fully Water 1 . [= F. leniilles 
d’eaze]. -1597. ta. pi. Freckles on the skin. 
(Cf. Lentigo.) -1694, 3. attrib., as l.-sonp, 

etc. ; l.-sbell (Zool.), the genus Ervillia. 1555. 
JiLentiscus (lenti*sk^s). FL lentisci, len- 
tiscus’s. 1587. [L.] «= next. 

Lentisk (lemtisk). late ME. [ad.L. lentis- 
CTcs.] The mastic tree {Pistacia Lentiscus). 
Lentitude (le*ntiti«d). 1623. [ad. L. lenti- 
tudo, f. lentus.] Slowness, sluggishness. 

Lento (lemti?). 1724. [It.] Mus. A direc- 
tion : Slow ; slowly. 

Lentoid (lemtoid), a. iS'jg. [f. L. lent-- 
Lens + -OID.] Having the form of a lens or 
lentil. 

Lentor (lemtai, le-nt^j). 1615. [ad. F. 
lent cur or L. lentor (sense i), f. lentus slow.] 
I. Of the blood, etc. : Clamminess, tenacity, 
viscidity. Now rare. ■fb. concr. A viscid 
component of the blood -1723. a. Slowness ; 
want of vital activity 1763. 
fLe-ntous, a. 1646. [f. L. lentus + -ous.] 
Clammy, viscid. SiR T. Browne. 

L'envoy, lenvoy. ME. See Envoy sbl^ 1. 

Pag. Is not lenuqy a saXue^i Ar. No, Page, it is 
an epilogue Shaks. 

II Leo (Iro). ^ OE. [L. ; see Lion.] The 
Lion, the zodiacal constellation lying between 
Cancer and Virgo. Also, the fifth sign of the 
zodiac (named from this constellation), Leo 
Minor, a minor constellation, lying between 
the Great Bear and Leo. 

Leon, obs. f. Lion. 

Leonid (Ir^nid). Also pi. in L. form 
Leonides (L'lpmidfz). 1876. [f. L. Icon- Lion 
(Leo) + -ID.] Astron. One of the meteors 
which appear to radiate from Leo. 

Leonine (If’^ynoin, -nin), ME. [a. L. 
leoninus, f, lean- LlON. Cf. F, UoninT] i. 
Lion-like ; resembling that of a lion. 3, Of or 
relating to a lion 1500. Hence Le'onlnely adv, 
1. A man of 1 . aspect 1887. L. monkey', the 
Macacus leoninus. 

L. convention or partnership (Rom. Law) ; one 
made ‘on the terms that one should take all the 
profits and another bear all the loss ' (Poste) ; held hy 
Cassius to be not binding. 


Leonine (Ir^nam, -nin), aA and sb. 1658. 
^ad. L. leoninus, f. Leon-, Leo proper name ; see 
-ineI.] a. adj. I. Pertaining to one of the popes 
named Leo 1870. a. L. verse'. Latin verse 
consisting of hexameters, or alternate hexa- 
meters and pentameters, in which the final 
word rimes with that preceding the csesural 
pause. So /. poet, rime. (For conjectures as 
to the identity of the inventor see Du Cange.) 
1658. ^ B. sb. pl. Leonine verse 1846. 

L. city [mod.L. Czvitas Leonina), that part of 
Rome, including the Vatican, which was walled and 
fortified by Leo IV {c 850). 

II Leontiasis (Upntai’asis). 1753. [mod.L., 
a. Gr., L Xcovr-, Xkoov Lion ; see -asis.] 
Med. I. A form of leprosy in which the face 
looks somewhat lion-like. 2. Hypertrophy of 
the hones of the face and skull, inducing a 
h on-like expression. 

jjLeontodon (lip'ntHdpn). iSo'j. [mod.L., f. 
as prec. + odovr-f bSovs tooth ; tr. Dande- 
lion.] a plant of the genus Leontodon, of 
which the Dandelion was the original type. 
Leopard (leT^-^d). [ME. leopard ^ also 
lebard, lubard, leupard, libbard, etc., a. OF. 
leopard, lebard, etc, (mod.F, liopard), ad, late 
L. leopardus, ad. late Gr. X^osrapboSy also 
XiovroTTaphos^ f, X^ovr-y Xkosv- LlON -f naphos 
Pard. Cf- Plin. N.H. viir. xvii.] 1. A large 
carnivorous quadruped, Felis pardus, otherwise 
called the Panther, a native of Africa and 
southern Asia, Its coat is yellowish fawn 
shading to white under the body, with dark 
brown or black rosette-like spots. (In pop. 
language, the smaller varieties only are 
leopards, the larger being called panthers.) 
3. A figure of a leopard in painting, heraldry, 
etc. ME. b. Anc. Her. A lion passant guard- 
ant [F. lion Uopardf], as in the Arms of Eng- 
land ME. c, A gold coin of Edward III 
having on the obverse a lion passant guardant, 
3. Sea leopard == leopard-seal : see Sea. 4. 
aitrib., as 1 . skin, "whelp, etc. ME. 

^ X. American L., the jaguar, Felis onca. Hunt- 
ing L., the cheetah ; Snow L., the ounce, F, irbis. 
Can the blacke More change hxs skin 1 or the 1. his 
spottes Bible (Genev.) Jer. xiii. 23. ». With Lib- 

bards head on knee L.L.L. v. ii. 551. 4. L. cat, 

{d) the African wild cat, Felis serval', (b) the wild 
cat of India and the Malay Archipelago, F. ben^ 
galensis j (c) the American ocelot, F. pafdalis. L. 
wood, the wood of a S. Amer. tree, Brosimum 
A ubleiii. 

Hence Leo'pardess, a female 1. 1567. 

Leopard's bane; 1548. [See Bane sb.] 
A plant of the genus Doronicum, esp. D. Par- 
da^lianches. Also applied to Arnica montana, 
Paris quadrifolia (Herb Paris), etc. 

Lep, obs. or Sc. f. Lap, Leap. 

Lepadoid (le’padoid). 1843, [f. Gr. AcTraS-, 
Aerras limpet +• -OID.] a, adj. Resembling a 
barnacle, b, sb. A lepadoid animal. 

Le*pal. 1833. [f. Gr. Acirts scale, after 

petal, etc.] Bdi. A barren stamen transformed 
into a scale, 

fLe'per, sb."^ [ME. lepre, a. OF. lepre, 
liepre (mod.F. Ibpre), ad. L. lepra, a. Gr. 
Xktrpaj prop. fern, of Xewpbs adj., scaly, f- 
x 4 iros scale.] Leprosy -1588. 

Leper (le'poi), and a. ME. [?prec. 
used attrib.] A. sb. One affected with leprosy. 
Also attrib., as leper ('s) window, name given 
to a supposed hagioscope for lepers. B, adj. 
Leprous ME. Hence Le*per v. to affect with 
leprosy ; fig. to taint (Clough). 

Lepid (le'pid), a. rare. 1619. [ad.L. 
lepidus.] Pleasant, jocose, facetious. Occas., 
Charming, elegant. Hence fLepi'dity, face- 
tiousness. Le*pidly adv. 

Lepidine (le’pidsin). 1855, [f. Gr. AeirtS-, 
Aeiris scale ; see -ine ®.] Chem. A volatile 
oily base obtained by distilling quinine, cin- 
chonine, and other alkaloids. 

Lepido- (le’pid^), repr. Gr. AcirtSo-, comb, 
f. Xerris scale : Le:pidode*ndroid a.^ pertaining 
to or resembling plants of the genus Ltpidoden- 
dron ; sb. a plant of this genus or of the group 
of which it is the type. |lLe:pidode*ndron [Gr. 
ScrSpov tree], a genus of fossil plants common 
in coal-measures, having leaf-scars on the trunk ; 
a plant of this genus. Le:pidoga*noid, -ganoi*- 


dean adjs. pertaining to the Lepidoganoidei, a 
group of ganoid fishes having regular scales 
instead of plates. Le:pidomela*ne [Gr. 
fxiXas, peXav-o^ black], Min. a highly ferru- 
ginous mica, usu. found in ae-gregations of 
small black scales. Le^pidosau'rian a., per- 
taining to the sub-class Lcpidosauria of Rep- 
tiles, characterized by a scaly integument ; sb, 
i one of the Lepidosauria. Le-pidosiTen, 
a genus of dipnoan fishes ; a fish of this genus. 
Lepidoid (le’pidoid). 1836. [f. Gr. AcirtS-, 
Xeiris scale -f- -OID.] adj. and sb. Pertaining to. 
One of, the Lepidoidei, a family of fossil fishes 
having large rhomboidal scales. 

Lepidolite (le^pidi^ioit). 1796. [f. as prec. 
■+ -LITE.] A variety of mica containing lithia. 
liLepidoptera (lepid^-pt&a), sb. pl, 1773. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. AemSo-, Lepido- + Trrepdv 
wing.] Entom. A large order of insects having 
four membranous wings covered with scales; 
it comprises the butterfiies and moths. Hence 
Le'pidopter, one of the Lepidoptera 1828. 
Lepido ‘pteral, Lepido’pteran, I-epido’pterous 
adjs., of or pertaining to the L. Lepido'pter- 
ist, one who studies the Lepidoptera. 
Lepidote (le*pid^?ttt), a. 1836. [ad. mod.L. 
lepidotus, a. Gr., f. XeiriB-, X^ttls scale.] Bot. 
Covered with scurfy scales; leprose, leprous. 
So I-e'pidoted a. 

Leporicide, [f. L. lepor(t)-, lepus hare -b 
-CIDE 1.] A killer of hares. BURKE, 

Leporine (le’poroin). 1656. [ad. L. lepori- 
nus, f. lepor-, lepus ; see -iNE ^,] A. adj. Per- 
taining to a hare or hares ; of the nature or 
form of a hare; lagomorphic. B. sb. An 
alleged cross between a hare and a rabbit 1862. 
[|Lepra (le*pra). ME. [Late L., a. Gr. 
XkiTpa ; see Leper j^.I] Path. A skin disease 
characterized by desquamation : {a) formerly :== 
psoriasis; (3) now applied to leprosy {Lepra 
cutanea or Elephantiasis Grxcortem). b. Bot. 

* A white mealy matter, which exudes or pro- 
trudes from the surface of some plants ’ {Treas. 
Bot.) 1866. 

Lepre: see Leper and Lepry. 

II Leprechaun (leprexpm). 1604. [Middle 
Irish luchrupdzi, altered f. OIrish luchorpdn, f. 
lu small -b corp body.] In Irish folk-lore, A 
pigmy sprite. 

Leprose (le’pr<7as), a. 1856. [ad. L. lepro- 
sus, f. Lepra.] Bot. Having a scaly or scurfy 
appearance. Hence Leproso*, comb, f., mean- 
ly < leprose and . . 

Leprosery (le'pr^sori). 1897. [ad. F. 
liproserie, f. late L. leprosus Leprous : see 
-ERY.] A leper hospital or colony. 
fLepro*sity. 1555. [ad. med.L. leprosita- 
tem, f. leprosus LEPROUS.] Leprous quality or 
condition. In Alch„ metallic impurity. --1635. 
Leprosy (le*pr<?si). 1535. [?ad. med. L. 

"^leprosia, f. leprosus LEPROUS.] i, A loath- 
some disease {Elephantiasis Grxcorum), which 
slowly eats away the body, and forms shining 
white scales on the skin ; common in mediaeval 
Europe. (In the Eng. Bible, the Heb. and 
Gr. words rendered ' leprosy * were app, used 
as comprehensive terms for various skin 
diseases.) a. A leper-house {rare) 1834, 

I, jig. Idleness is a moral 1 ., which soon eats its 
way into the heart 1836. 

Leprous (le’prss), a. Also fleperous, etc. 
ME, [a. OF. lepros, leprous (mod.F. lipreux), 
ad. late L. leprosus, f. lepra.] i. Afflicted or 
tainted with leprosy. Also fig. fb. Inducing 
leprosy -1602. c. Pertaining to, resembling, or 
accompanying leprosy 1635. 2. transf 

Covered with white scales. In Bot. = Le- 
prose. 1620. 

I. The hous of Symon 1 . where as our lord dyned 
Caxton, Behold, his hand was 1 . as snowe Exod. 
iv. 6 . *. One old 1 . screen of faded Indian leather 

Dickens. Hence Le*prous-ly adv., -ness. 

fLepry. ME. [f. Leper sb.’i -h -y 3.] « 
Leprosy. -1660. 

Lepto-, comb. f. Gr. AcirTos fine, small, 
thin, delicate: used in various scientific terms, 
as leftocepha'lic narrow-skulled, leptoda^ciyt 
adj. and sb. (a bird) having slender toes. 
Lepton (le'ptf^n). PL lepta (-S), erron. 
eptas. 1727. [a. Gr. XeTtrbv slight (sc, pbfucfta 
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com), adj. neut.] a. An ancient Gr. coin 
worth about one -fourth of a farthing ; tne 
‘mite* of the N. T. b. The smallest coin 
(' centime ’) of modern Greece, being tae one- 
hundredth part of a drachma, 
fl^re, V, [OE. Ikran : — OTent. *iaizjan, f. 
^laizd Lore i. irafis. To _ teach ; = 

Learn v, II, i. -1852. a. To inform ; = 
Learn v. II. 2. -1643. 3. To learn, acquire 

knowledge of (something) ; to study, read (a 
book) ; to learn to do something -1818. 4 * 

absol. and inir, = Learn v* I. 2, 3 b. -1721. 
Hence I/exed ppL a, {dial.) = Learned. 

Les, obs. f. Leash. 

Lesbian (le*2bian), a. 1601. {fL. Lesbius, 
Gr. At<rj3ios + -an.] i. Of or pertaining to the 
island of Lesbos, in the Grecian archipelago. 
2. Lesbian vice^ Sapphism. 

L. rule', a mason’s rule made of lead, which could 
be bent to fit the curves of a moulding (Aiistotle 
Eth. Nic. V. X. 7) ; hence a plknt principle of 
judgement. 

Lese, var. of Leese v, 
f Lesed,/fl. pple. and ppl, a. ME. [f. L 
Ixsus, pa. pple, of l^dere to hurt -h -EDh] 
Damaged, injured -1741. 

Lese-majesty (Irzimse’dgesti). Also le2e-. 
1536. [ad. F. Iese-majest6 (also in _Eng. use), 
ad. L, Ixsa majestas hurt majesty, i.e, of the 
sovereign people.] Any offence against the 
sovereign authority ; treason. Also transf, 
lIBoth in Fr. and Eng., been treated 

as a vfa.-stem, taking a sb. in an objective rela- 
tion, as in lese^humanityt an outrage upon the 
dignity of humanity, etc. 

Lesion (U’gan), 1452. [a<L F. lesion, ad. 
L. Idesionem, f. Isedere to hurt.] i. Damage, 
injury ; a hurt or flaw. 2. Damage or detri- 
ment to one’s property or rights. Now chiefly 
in Civil and Scots Law, as a ground for setting 
a contract aside. 1582. 3. Path, Any morbid 

change in the exercise of functions or the tex- 
ture of organs. Also Jig. 1747. 

Less (les), a, (sb,), adv., and conj. [OK 
Ides adv. *= OFris. lis \ OE. Idessa adj. = OFris. 
Ussa\ both (ult.) OTeut, type '^laisiz, f. 
^laiso* small + ~iz comparative sufSx (cf. 
^R ^).] A. adj. As comparative of Little. 

L In concord with sb. (expressed or implied). 
1. Of not so great size, e.xtent, or degree (as 
something) ; smaller. Opp, (in mod, Eng.) to 
greater. Repl. by smaller with reference to 
material dimensions. h. Not so much ; opp. 
to more ME. c. Fewer. Now regarded as in- 
correct. OE. a. Of lower station, condition, 
or rank,* inferior, Obs, exc. as in no less a 
person than, etc. OE. 3. Used spec, to charac- 
terize the smaller, inferior, or (after L. use) 
younger, of two persons or things of the same 
name ; — L. minor. Obs. exc. in Ja7nes the 
Less, and imitations of this. OE, 4. Before 
(formerly also, after) a numeral, etc.; == Minus. 
Also transf., used (like minus) for * not includ- 
ing’, ‘except’. OE. * 115 . Used byShaks. in 
neg, expressions, where the sense requires 
* more 

X, Of too Evells he lasse Evill is to he chosyn 1440, 
b. I owe him little Dutie, and lesse Loue Shaks. 
a. Phr. fL. of, in: inferior in point of. 3. fL. 
Britain, fBntain the 1 . : Brittany. \Tkel. world 
= Microcosm. 4. The space of a xi. wekes, thre 
dayes lesse Ld. Berners. $• Vfmt. T. in. iL 57, 
Cytnb. 1. iv, 23. 

IL absol. (quasi-jAJ i. The 1 . : That which 
is smaller (of two things compared). Also of 
persons. ME. a, A less amount, quantity, or 
number (than one specified or implied) OE. 

X. The haire that couers the wit, is more then the 
witj for the greater hides the lesse Shaks. a. Phr. 
L. ikeat no time% joc. for a very short time. Far, 
UttUy muck, nothing, something 1 . JVo nothing 
less*. Nothing t. than: quite equal to, the same 
thing as : see also B. 

B, adv. To a smaller extent ; in a lower 
degree OE. 

f-j I (tformerly also simply 1 .); The 
aTt much 1 . her glory Milt. 

fNoimng 1 . : anything rather. Nothing 1 . than ; 
anything mth^ than; == F. rien moins que. Now 
rao^. 1548. ^ mote or less : see More. 

TC. conj. Unless. In early use 1. than, 1. 
that 1422-1773. 

And the mute SHence hist along, ’L. Philomel will 
daign a Song Milt, Pens. 56. 


fLess, V. [ME. lasse, lessi, i. lasse, ksse 
Less <2.] To make or become less -1633. 

-less (les), ste^ix, formmg adjs. Ibe OE. 
leas was' used m the sense * devoid (of) ’, ‘ free 
|:roml’, (a) in OE. only, as a separate adj., 
governing the genitive ; (b) subseq., as a suthx, 
attached to sbs. to form adjs. with pnvauve 
sen^e. On the supposed an^ogy of instances 
of (b) in which the sb. taking the suffix w’as of 
the same form with the stem of a reiated vb., 
as countless, numberless, the suffix has been 
appended to many verbs, as in abashless, 
dauntless, resistless, tireless, \topless {= not 
overtopped), etc. 

Lessee ^iesf)* i 495 * lessee, OF. 

lessi, pa. pple. of lesser, Ussier, mod F. lazsser 
to leave ; see Lease and -ee.] A person 
to whom a lease is granted ; a tenant under a 
lease. Hence Lessee*sbip. 

Lessen (le*s’n), v. ME. [f. Less a. + 
-EN 5 I. j I, intr. To become less ; to decrease, 
a. To decrease in apparent size by the effect of 
distance, as a bird flying 1611. 3. trans. To 
make less ; to diminish ME. tb. pass. To 
suffer loss or curtailment of\ to be reduced in 
-1793. 4. To make less in estimation ; to ex- 

tenuate (faults)'; to disparage. Obs. or arch. 
1525. tS- To humble; to degrade, lower 
-1788. 

1. The river, .lessened every step we went De Foe. 
2 The sky-lark. -lessening from the dazzled sight 
Gray. 3 To 1 . the value of money 1793, the hours 
of work Jevons. 4. To L a heroic figure 1877. 5. 

The malang of new Lords lessens all the rest Selden. 

Lesser (le*s3i). 1459. [Double compara- 
tive, f. Less a. 4- -er ^.] A. adj. i. = Less a. 
Now only used atirib. 2. In spec, or techn. 
use, opposed to greater, a. Asiron., as in The 
Lesser Bear. Also Geog. in L. Asia (now 
arch.), Asia Minor. 1551. b. Mus. = Minor 
( intervals) 1674. c. In names of plants and 
: animals, as /. spotted woodpecker, /. celandine 
1678. d. Anat, 1842. 

I. Woman is the 1 , man Tennyson. 

•fB. adv. Less -1625. 

fLesses, sb. pi. MK [a. obs. F. hisses, 
quasi ‘ leavings f. laisser to leave,] The 
dung of a ‘ ravenous ’ animal, as a wild boar, 
wolf, or bear -1807. 

Lessive (le*siv). rare. 1826, [ad. F. 
lessive L. lixiva adj. neut. pi. used as sb.] 
A lye of wood-ashes, soap-suds, etc., used in 
washing. 

Lessness (le*snes). rare. 1635. [f. Less 
iz. i--NESS.] Inferiority. 

Lesson (le'ssn, les’n), sh. ME. [ad, OF. 
lecon, F. leqon : — ^L. leciioTum. Cf. Lection.] 
ti. The action of reading. Wyclif. +b, A 
public reading ; a lecture ; a course of lectures 
-1724. a. Bed. A portion of Scripture or 
other sacred writing read at divine service ; a 
lection. (Now chiefly, the portion of the O.T. 
(‘ first lesson ’) and tto of the N.T. (‘ second 
lesson ’) read at Morning and Evening Prayer 
in the Church of England;) ME. 3. A portion 
of a book or the like, to be studied by the pupil 
for repetition to the teacher. Hence, some- 
thing that is or is to be learnt. ME. 4. A con- 
tinuous portion of teaching given to a pupil or 
class at one time ; one of the portions into 
w hich a course of instruction is divided. Hence 
occas. in text-books, a section of suitable 
length for continuous study. ME. b. transf. 
An instructive occurrence or example ; a rebuke 
or punishment calculated to prevent a repeti- 
tion of an offence 1586. ts* Mus. a. An exer- 
cise; a composition serving an educational 
purpose, b. A piece to be performed. -1811. 

3. To leame Any hard L. that may do thee good 
Shaks. 4- To give, take lesso ^ : to give, receive 
systematic instruction in a specified subject. Mr. 
Blagrave..did give me a 1 . upon the flageolette 
Pepys. b. His self-denial.. was a constant 1 . 1882. 
atirib., 1 . book, (a) a book from which lessons are 
learnt ; t(^) a lectionary. 

Lesson (le'san), v. 1555. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
U'ans. To give a lesson or lessons to, to in- 
struct ; to admonish, rebuke. Also, To bring 
into or to (a state) by lessoning. 2. To teach 
(a thing) as a lesson 1821. 

1. It ought to L us into an abhorrence of the abuse 
of our own power in our own day Burke. 


I Lessor (lespu). 1487. [a. AF. lessor, les- 
' sour, f. lesser', see Lease and -or.] One 
I who grants a lease ; one who lets property 
! on lease. 

I Lest (lest), conj. [OE. phrase Jy laes pe, lit. 
j ‘ whereby less ’ = L. quomiyms. In ME. jy 
was dropped, and les pe became les ie, p after s 
changing normally into A] i, = L. ne, Eng. 
that . . not, for fear that. tAIso /. that, m 
the same sense. 3. U sed after verbs of feanng, 
or the like, to introduce a clause expressing the 
event that is feared ; often admitting of being 
replaced by that (without neg.) OE. 

I. Take hede I. eny man deceave you Tindale 
Mark xiii. 5. Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, L. 
we forget, 1 . we forget R. Kipling. 2. Fearing 1 . they 
should succumb 1881. 

Lest, obs. f. Last, Least, List sb. and v. 
Let (let), sbJ ME. [f. Let v. 2]^ i. Hin- 
drance, obstruction ; also, something that 
hinders, an impediment. Now arch. : most 
common in without 1. or hindrance. 2. In 
Bowls, Fives, Rackets, etc. Obstruction of the 
ball in specified ways, requiring it to be served 
again 1^8. 

X. The enemy wrought bis will without 1 . or hin- 
drance 1867. 

Let (let), 53.2 1838. [f. Let z/.i] A letting 
for hire or rent. 

Let (let), z>.l Pa. t. and pple. let, [Com. 
Tent, reduplicating str. vb. : OE. liktan. The 
root, Teut, ^Idi- : — pre-Teut. ^led~, is related 
by ablaut to Teut. ^lat-' (whence Late a.) 
; — pre-Teut. ^lad- (whence L. lassus weary). 
Primary sense app. ‘ to let go through weari- 
ness, to neglect '. Cf. F. laisser to let ; — L. 
laxare, f. laxus loose.] 

I. To leave ; to allow to pass. i"i. ti-ans. To 
allow to remain -1651. fa. To leave undone ; 
to omit (in reading, etc.) -ME. tb. with inf. 
as obj. : To omit or forbear to do something 
“I653. tc. absol, or inir. To desist, forbear 
-1554. j-3. To leave to some one else -1612. 

t4. To quit, abandon, forsake ; to abandon to 
(the flames) '•1599. tfi. To lose (one's life, 
honour, virtue, etc.) -1587. 6. To allow 

(fluid) to escape ; to shed (tears, blood) ; to 
emit (breath, etc.). Also, to discharge (a gun). 
Ohs. or dial. OE. 7. To grant the temporary 
possession and use of, in consideration of rent 
or hire. tFormerly also, to lend (money) at 
interest. OE. b. intr. in passive sense = to be 
let 1855. tS. To set free, liberate -1670. 9. 

To allow to pass or go. ME. 

X. Wint. T. 1. ii. 41. 2. b. Shaks. Lucr. 10. 6. 

To 1 . blood (Surg.) i see Blood sb. I. i. I’lL.L. 
blood from her weasand Shelley. To 1 . at (now Sc.) : 
to discharge missiles at ; to assail ; to aim at. To 1. 
into (slangh to attack. 7, To 1 . his labour where it 
would obtain a better reward 1833. b. The mort- 
gaged houses would speedily I. 1S83. 8. Phr. To 1 . 

free, at large. 9. They would not 1 , a single English- 
man on board of her Ld. Lonsdale. 

Comb, with preps. To 1 . into: (<*) to admit to, 
allow to enter (/?/. and^if.); false absol,', ( 3 ) to 
insert in the surface or substance of ; (c) to introduce 
to the knowledge of, make acquainted with, inform 
about; also, ^io t. into one’s knowledge. To 1. (a 
person) ojf a penalty, eta (Cf. let ^below.) 

n. Uses requiring an inf. (normally without 
to). 1. trans. To suffer, permit, allow OE. 
b. The use of to before tlie inf. occurs chiefly 
when let is used in the passive 1523. 2. To 

cause. Now arch. exc. in to 1. (a person) 
know = to inform (of something). OE. 3. The 
imperative with sb, or pronoun as obj. often 
serves as an auxiliary ME. b. with ellipsis of 
go. (Freq. in Shaks. ,* now arch.) 1590. 

I. I was not let see him J. H. Newman, b. If they 
he. let to run wild Keble. a. Pray 1 . me know your 
mind in this, for I am utterly at a loss Pope. 3. Leat 
vs call to memorie, the princes of times past Ld, 
Berners, b. But com let’s on Milt. Comus 599. 

tm. To behave, appear, think, i. intr. To 
comport oneself; to have (a particular) be- 
haviour or appearance; to make as though -1787 
(dial.), a. To think (highly, etc.) q/ (occas. by, 
to). To 1. well of', to be glad of. -1600. 3* 

trans, with complement. To regard as. Also 
with obj. and inf., or clause: To consider to 
be, that (a person or thing) is. -1450. 

Phraseological combs. * with adj. as complement. 
Let alone, fa. To leave in solitude, b. To abstain 
from interfering with, attending to, or doing. To 1. 
well alone: see Well. Also ahsol. C. coUoq. in 
imper. : Lei me {him, etc.) alone to (do so and so) = 
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I (he, etc.) may be trusted to do, etc. Also with fjr 
and ^elUpt. d,. The imper. let alone is used colloq. 
with the sense ‘ not to mention ’. (The obj. in this 
use follows the adj.). .as sb, {lei-^one) ; now only 
aiirib. in the sense of ‘ laisser-aller L. loose, fa. 
To liberate, set free. b. To loose (one's hold, etc.), 
slacken (a bridle), c. To give free course to, allow 
to have full swing, fd.^ inir. To give way io. 

** with a verb in ike inf, I#, be. a. = lei alone, h. 

b. absol. c. = let alone, d. Chiefly Sc. I/, fall. 

a. To lower (a bridge, a veil, etc.) ; Naut. to drop an 
anchor ; also, a sail loosed from its gaskets. b. To 
proceed no further with, drop (a business). ? Obs. 

c. To drop (a -word, a hint), Cbp. inadvertently. d. 
To shed (tears), e. Geom. To draw (a perpendicular) 
to a line from a point outside it. L. fly : see Fly v.^ 
L. go. a irons. To set at liberty, release; to relax 
(one's hold); to drop (an anchor). b. zntr. — to 
let go one’s hold. Const, of. c. To dismiss from 
one's thoughts ; to cease to attend to or control. +d. 
To fire off (ordnance), discharge (missiles). e. To 
cease to restrain. To 1 . oneself £:oi in recent use, to 
give free vent to one's enthusiasm. f. as sb. An act 
of letting go. L. run. Naut, ‘ To cast off at once ’ 
(Smyth), L. slip. a. To let go {genl), e. g. to unloose 
(a knot), to let loose (a hound) from the leash. Also 
fig. b. To allow (an opportunity) to pass without 
profit. 

vjith advs. tL. abroad. To permit or cause 
to get about. L. down. a. To lower (a drawbridge, 
steps of a carriage, etc.) ; in narrower sense, to cause 
or allow to descend by gradual motion or short stages. 
Also occas. viir. for pctss. b. To lower in position, 
intensity, strength, fvalue ; to abase, humble. Also, 
to disappoint. C. iechn. \a) To lower the temper of 
(metal). (3) To reduce or dissolve (shellac, etc.) by 
means of spirit solvents. ^ d. To be let down ; (of the 
claws of a hound)^ to be in contact with the ground. 
Also, of the smew of a horse, to give way. e. To 1 . 
(a person) down gently or softly ; to deal with him so 
as to spare his self-respect, f. as sb, (let-down). An 
act or instance of letting down ; (a) a drawback 5 (3) 
a come-down; (r) a disappointment, L.in. a. 

To admit ; esf to open the door of a house or room to ; 
hence r^. to enter a building or room, usu. by means of 
a key. b. To give admittance to (light, water, air, etc.). 
Also transf. zn^fig, c. To insert into the surface or 
substance of a thing, ^ d. To give rise to. Obs. or arch. 

e. Of ice, etc. : To give way and allow (a person) to 
fall through into the water. Hence fig. (colloq.) To 
involve in loss or difficulty, by fraud, etc. To I, in 
for*, to involve in the performance, payment, etc. of, 
L« off. fa. intr. To cease, b. To discharge with an 
explosion. Hence To ‘fire off* (a joke, speech, 
etc.). C. To allow to escape; to excuse from punish- 
ment, service, etc. d. To allow or cause (fumes, 
sediment, etc.) to pass away. e. To lease in portions. 

f. as sb. (leUojf). ^ (a) A festifity. (3) An outlet. 
(c) A failure to utilize a chance in a game ; e. g. in 
Cricket, to get a batsman out by a catch, (e) Weaving. 
The ‘paying off' of the yarn from the beam; concr. 
a contrivance for regulating this ; also attrib. L. on. 
intr. To disclose or betray a fact by word or look. 
dial, and U.S. L. OTlt. a. To give egress to; to 
cause or allow to escape by an opening, esp. through 
a doorway (also absol.) ; to liberate. To 1 . the cat out 
of the bag', see Bag sb. b. To give vent to. fc. To 
allow to go forth freely io (an object). d. To make 
(a garment) looser, e. Naut. To shake out (a reef). 

f. To lend (money) at interest (? obs.) ; to put out to 
hire; to distribute among several tenants or hirers. 

g. To divulge ; freq. with clause as obj. h. To strike 

out with (the fist, the heels, etc.). Chiefly absol. or 
intr. To strike or lash out. Hence, to use strong 
language, i. To give (ahorse) his head. Also absol., 
to ride with increased speed. Letup. N.S, 

collogr. a. To become less severe ; to diminish, cease, 
stop ; to let up on, to cease to have to do with 1882. 

b. as sb. (let‘Up). Cessation, pause; relaxation 1856. 

Let (let), Z/.2 [OE. l^tian, f. OTeut. *lat0‘ 
Late <z.] i. trans. To hinder, stand in the 
way of (a person, thing, action, etc.), arch. tb. 
absol. To be a hindrance -1642. fs. intr. To 
withhold oneself, to desist, refrain ; to omit to 
do (something) -1653. ■fb. To tarry, wait -ME, 
I. Persons who wilfully 1. or hinder any sheriff or 
constable 1799. ‘Sir King, mine ancient wound is 
hardly whole, And lets me from the saddle ’ Tennyson. 
a. b. And in that yle half a day he lette Chaucer. 

-let, suffix, appended to sbs. The oldest 
words in Eng. with this ending are adoptions ' 
of OF. words formed by adding the dim, suffix 
“et, -etc (see -et) to sbs. in -el (repr. the L. dim. 
suffix -ellum, -ellam, or the L. ending -ale of 
neut. adjs. ; see -al). Examples are bracelet, 
chaplet, crosslet, frontlet, hamlet, etc. Of 
these only crosslet suggests by its form and 
sense a dim. of an Eng. word. Possibly Fr. 
dims, were directly imitated by some Eng. 
writers. 

An early dim. in -let is armlet (sense 2, 

* little arm of the sea *, recorded 1538) ; others 
are townlet {a 1552), ringlet (Shaks.), kinglet 
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(Florio, alter F, roitelet). But the formation 
did not become common until the i8th c. 

In a few words {anklet, armlet, necklet, etc.) 
the suffix is appended to sbs. denoting parts of 
the body, forming names for articles of orna- 
ment or attire. The oldest word of this type, 
armlet, was perh. suggested by a false analysis 
of frontlet ; in the later words the analogy of 
bracelet has prob. been chiefly operative. 

Let-alone, sb. and attrib , : see Let 

Letch (letj), sb.^ Sc. and n. dial. [? f. OE. 
l^ccan vb. ; cf. Leach sb.] A stream flowing 
through boggy land ; a muddy ditch or hole ; 
a bog. 

Letch (letJ), .r3.2 1796. [? f. Latch 27.I] A 
craving, longing. 

The 1. for blood which characterizes the savage 1862. ! 

Letch, var. of Leach sb. 

Lethal (Irjal), a, 1583, [ad. L. let{h)alis, 
f. lei[h)um death.] r. That may or will cause 
I death ; deadly, mortal. Now esp, of a dose of 
poison: Sufficient to cause deatL 1613. 2. 

Causing or resulting in spiritual death ; deadly 
1583. 3. Of or pertaining to death 1607. 

i._Z. chazzzben a chamber containing gases for 
killing animals painlessly. 3. On thy wan forehead 
starts the I. dew Coleridge, fLe'thally adv. 

Lethality (Izjisediti). rare. 1656. [f. 

Lethal a. + -ity.] Lethal condition or 
quality; deadliness. 

Lethargic (li])a'jd3ik). ME. [ad. L. lethar- 
gicus, ad. Gr., f. XrfOapyos; see Lethargy.] 
A. adj. I. Affected with lethargy. b. transf. 
Dull, sleepy, sluggish, apathetic 1612. 2. Of 

or belonging to lethargy 1595. 3* Causing 

lethargy 1715. 

3. Found to possess I. properties Dickens. 

B. sb. A lethargic person. ? Obs. 1470. 

So LethaTgical a., -ly adv., -ness, fLe- 
tha*rgious <z. rare, lethargic. 

Lethargize (le’Jajd^oiz), v. 1614. [f. 

Lethargy sb, + -I2E.] trans. To affect with 
lethargy. 

Leth^gy (le'f^dgi), sb, ME. [a. L. 
lethargia, a, Gr., i, KriBapyos forgetful, f. Xrj$-, 
XavOaveiVf XavBavecBai to forget.] i. Path, 
Morbid drowsiness or prolonged and unnatural 
sleep. 3. A condition of torpor, inertness, or 
apathy ME.^ Also transf, 

^ 2. Falling.. into a carelessness, and (as I may call 
it) a L. of thought Dryden. Hence fLe^thargy v. 
rare, to affect with L 

Lethargy, obs. f. Litharge. 

[[ Lethe 1567. [L, a use of Gr. Xri9r} 

forgetfulness. No river is called NqBr] by the 
ancients; the river is vdcop ‘water of 

oblivion ’.] i. Gr. Myth. A river in Hades, the 
water of which produced, in those who drank 
it, forgetfulness of the past. Hence, ‘ the waters 
of obhvion ’ or forgetfulness of the past. Ha. 
[? Infl. by L. let{h)um.] Death, ful. C, iii. 
1. 206. 3. attrib., as L.-flood, etc. 1579. 

3. The fat weede That rots it selfe in ease, on L. 
Wh^fe Haml. i. v. 33. Hence Letbe’an a. per- 
taining to the river L.; hence, pertaining to or 
causing forgetfulness of the past. 

f Le*thied, a. [app. for Lethid (as printed 
in mod. edd.), f. Lethe + -ed.] ? = Le- 

thean. Ant. ^ Cl, II. i. 27. 

Lethiferous (li])i*feros), a. Also letifer- 
ous. 1651. [f, L, let{h)ifer, f. let{h]um 

death ; see -FEROUsJ That causes or results 
in death ; deadly. So Lethi*feral a. rare, 
fLethy, a. 1613. [f. Lethe + -y\] = 
Lethean. Marston. 

Let-off, sb . : see Let 

Let-pass (letpa's). 1635. [f. phr. let fass.] 
A permission to pass ; a permit. 

Lett (let). 1831. [a. G. Lette, ad. Latvi, 
native name.] a. One of a people who inhabit 
parts of the Baltic provinces of Russia, b, = 
Lettish. 

Lettable (le'tabT), «. Alsoletable. 1611. 
[f. Let + -ABLE,] That may be let. 

Letter (letoi), sb^ ME. [a. or ad. OF. 
and F. lettre : — ^L, littera, also lUera, letter of 
the alphabet (pi. litterx an epistle, records, 
etc.), of unkn. origin.] 

I. I, A character representing one of the 
elementary sounds used in speech ; an alpha- 
betic symbol, b, sing, collective for pi. Now 


only m before the 1. ( - the more usual before 
letters ) : a proof taken from a plate before the 
lettenng is added ME. 2. Printing. A type ; 
usu. in pi. types ; also, a style of printed 
characters ; a fount of type ; types collectively 
1519. 

1. Ouer whose hedde was written in letters of 
Romayn in gold, f azote bonne chore guy vozidra 
Hall. 

n. Something written, fi. a. sing. Anything 
written; an inscription, document, text; a 
written warrant -•i534- b. pL Writings, 

written records -1789. 2. A missive in 

writing; an epistle ME. b. pi. with smg. 
meaning, after L. litterx ME. 3. The precise 
terms of a statement ; the signification on the 
surface ME. 4. Literature in general ; hence, 
learning, erudition ME. b. pi. Occas., the 
profession of literature, authorship ME. 

X. a, Magicien was noon That koude expounde 
what this lettre mente Chaucer. z. By penny-post 
to send a L Prior. b. Letters dimzssory, patent, 
testimonial, etc. (see the adjs.). Letters <f adminis- 
tration, homing, etc. (see those words). L. of 
advice (Comm.), a letter notifying, e.g. the drawing 
of a bill on, or the consignment of goods to, the cor- 
respondent. L, of attorney = power of attorney 
(see Attorney sb.% Letters of brotherhood (or 
fraternity), letters granted by a convent or an order 
to its benetactors entitling those named in them to a 
share in the benefits of its prayers and good works. 
3. The L : the literal tenor of a law or statement, opp. 
to the spirit (see 2 Cor. iii. 6). To the 1 . : to the fullest 
extent ; I shall obey you to the 1. Byron. 4. b. Man 
of Utters [ = F. homme de lettres] ; a scholar ; now 
usu., a literary man, an author. Commonwealth, 
republic of Utters, the whole body of those engaged m 
literary pursuits. Letters kept pace with art Prescott. 

attrib. and Comb, u General ; as 1 ,-bag, -clip, -post, 
etc.; l.-sorter, etc, ; 1 ,-copy mg, -writing. 

2. Special ; as l..balance, a contrivance for weigh- 
ing a 1.; -book, a book in which letters are filed, or 
in which copies of letters are kept for reference; 
•bound a., enslaved by the letter of a law; -box, 
one in which letters are posted or deposited on delivery; 
•card [F. carte-Uttre, G, Kartenbrzef], a folded card 
with gummed and perforated edges for writing a 1. upon 
1892; -case, a case to hold letters ; -cutter, one who 
makes punches for type-founding; so Utter-cutting \ 
-founder, -founding, -foundry (see Founder 
sb.^, etc.) ; -head,^ a sheet of letter-paper with a printed 
or engraved heading giving address, date, etc. ; -high 
a. (Printing), of the height of the ordinary printing- 
type; -lock, a lock which can be opened only by 
aiTanging letters on it so as to form the word to 
which the lock is set ; -paper, quarto-size paper for 
writing letters, the smaller sizes being called note- 
paper', -perfect a. (Theair.), knowing one’s part to 
the L ; -punch, a steel punch used in making matrices 
for type; -rack, (a) a tray with divisions to hold 
types; ( 3 ) a small frame in which letters or papers 
are kept ; -stamp, an official stamp for cancelling 
postage-stamps or for impressing notifications on 
letters or parcels; -weight = paper-weight', -wood, 
another name for leopard-wood (see Leopard) ; -wor- 
ship, undue attention to the 1. of a law, etc.; 
-writer, (a) one who writes letters (hence, a title for 
manuals of letter- writing 1759) ; ( 3 ) a machine for 
copying letters. 

Lc'tter, s6.^ ME. [f. Let v.i + -erI.] 
One who lets (blood, property, loose, etc.). 
tLe*tter, sb.‘^ ME. [f. Let + -er i.] 
One who lets or hinders -1616. 

Letter (le-tsi), v, 1460. [f. Letter j^.i] 
f I, trans. To instruct in letters. 2. To ex- 
hibit or distinguish by means of letters 1668. 
3. To affix a name or title in letters upon (a 
book, a shop, etc.) ; to inscribe (a name) in 
letters 1712. 

2. Fraunhofer, .lettered them and made accurate 
maps of them Tyndall. 

Lettered (le-tMd),///. tz. ME. [f. Letter 
sb.^ or V,] I. Acquainted with letters ; literate. 
2. Of or pertaining to learning or learned men; 
characterized by literary culture 1709. 3. Com- 
posed of (so many) letters. Willet. 4. In- 
scribed with letters ; spec, of a book : Having 
the title on the back in gilt or coloured letters 
1665. 

1. Mounsier, are you not lettred ? L. L. L. v. i. 48. 
In lettered ease and calm content Bp. Mant. 2. He 
was a man of 1 , tastes Disraeli. 

Lettering (le'torig), vbl. sb, 1645, [f. 
Letter v. or sb.^ + -ing K] fi. Letter-writing 
-18 13. 2. Putting 1 etters upon (anything) by in- 
scribing, marking, painting, gilding, printing, 
stamping, etc. Also, the letters inscribed. 18 1 1. 
X. I hate 1 . Byron. 

Letterless (le-toiles)^ a, 1618. [-less.] 
Devoid of letters, i. Illiterate. Also absol. 


o(Ger. K^ln), b{Fx.'peu), ii (Ger. Mwller). (Fr. d«ne). 0 (c«rl). e (e#) (th^rre), i (ffi) (rein), ^ (hr. furfre), a (ftr, f?m, tfarth). 
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3. Having no correspondence 1837. 3. Having 
no letters inscribed 1881. 

Lettem, obs. f. Lectern. 

Le*tter-press. 1758. [f. Letter i. 
(Now HSU. letterpress,) Matter printed from 
letters or types, as dist. from piates. Also 
attrib,, as in I, printing, 2. A letter-weigat 
1848, 3, A copying-press 1901. 

I^tter(r)iire, var. of Lettrure. 

Lettic (le’tik), a. (j3.) 187s. [f. Lett + 
-ic.] =: Lettish, Also, in voider sense, 
applied to the Baltic group of langs., compris- 
ing Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian, 
and to the peoples speaking these. As sb,^ 
the Lettic or Lettish language. Also Letto*. 
llLettiga (lettfga). 1805. [It.: — 'L, lecttca 
a litter.] A kind of sedan chair carried by 
mules and seating two persons vis-i-vis. 
Lettish (le’tij), a, (sk) 1831. [f. Lett -f- 
ad/. Pertaining to the Letts or their 
language, sb. The language of the Letts. 
fLettnire. fAlsoletterttre. ME. [ad. OF. 

Utreiire, lettreure : — L. litUratnra,'] i, A 
writing, a written book. Holy lettrure — 
Holy Scripture, -1450. a. Knowledge of 
letters ; learning -1483, 

Lettuce (le-tis). [ME. letuse conn. w. OF. 
laitue (mod.F, laiiue) : — L. laciuca, f. lact-^ 
lac milk, with reference to the milky juice of 
the plant,] i. Any plant of the genus Lac-> 
tuca\ esp. L, saliva or Garden Lettuce, the 
leaves of which are used as a salad; often 
collect, in sing, for the plants or their leaves, 
a, atirib, 1540. 

X. Wild I , : some plant of this genus growing wild ; 
spec, in England, L, Scariola and JL. znrosa; in 
U.S., X. Canadensis. For Cabbage, Cos^ Hare^ 
Lamks Z., etc., see the first member. 

Comb , : l.-opiiim, the inspissated juice of various 
kinds of lettuce, used as a drug j -water, a decoction 
of 1. 

Letoare, -ie, -y(e, var. Lectuary. 
Let-up, sh. : see Let vX 
Leucaethiop (li^sf-J^i/p), Also leucoe- 
thiop, leucmthiop. 1819, [f, Gr. Xevxbs white 
(see Leuco) -t AlOiov-, AiBioip an Ethiopian.] 
An. albino of a negro race. So Leu caethio-pia, 
the constitution of a 1. LemcaetMo'pic a, 
characterized by leucsethiopia, 

{[LeuchEe m ia Less correctly 

leuc-, leukaemia. 1855. [mod.L., f. Gr. \€vk 6 s 
white + ctfia blood.] Path. A disease in 
which there is an excess of white corpuscles 
in the blood; leucocythsemia. Hence Leu* 
dhae’mic a. 

Leucic (Ifw'sik), a, 1865. [f, Leuc(in -b 
-IC.] Chem. L. acid, a fatty acid obtained 
from leucin. L, ether, an oily liquid obtained 
by the action of zinc-ethyl on oxalic ether, 
LeilCiii (lii^'sin). Also -ine. 1826. [f. Gr, 
X&jKhs + -IN.] Chem, A white crystalline sub- 
stance, produced by the decomposition of 
proteins ; amido-caproic acid. 

Leucite (h«*s3it). Also fleucit. 1799. 
[a. G. leucitt f. Gr. X&ixm white; see -ite.] 
Min, A glassy silicate of aluminium and potas- 
sium,^ occurring in volcanic rocks. Hence 
Leuci*tic a, Leu’citoid {Cryst,), the trapezo- 
hedron or tetragonal trisoctahedron ; so called 
as being the form of the mineral L 
Leuco bef. a vowel leuo-> a. Gr. 

Xeutfo-, comb, f, white, as in ; 

LeucamlHue, Chem, a white crystalline substance 
obtained from rosaniline, eta Leuco'pathy = 
Albinism. Leu*cophyU [Gr. <f>uA.Aoj/ leaf], Bot, a 
coloiuless substance found in etiolated plants, capable 
of being transformed into chlorophyll Leu*coplast 
iGr, irAaoro? moulded], -pla’stid, Biol, one of the 
colourless corpuscles found in the protoplasm of vege- 
table cells around which starch accumulates. Leu*co- 
SCOpe,^ an instrument contrived by Helmholtz for 
comparing the relative whiteness of lights or colours. 

Leucocyte (liil'k^feait). 1870. [f, Leuco- 
+ -CYte,J Phys, A colourless or ‘ white ’ 
corpuscle of the blood, lymph, etc. Hence 
i-eu:cocyto*ais, Virchow's name for a tempo- 
rary increase in the number of white corpuscles 
in the blood. 

II Lettcocytlia8niia (liw;lc^7si])f' mia) . Also 
•the^a. 1852, [f, Leuco- + Gr. kvtos -cyte 
+ at/ta blood. ] *5 LEUCHiEMI A, 


Leucoethiop : see Leuc^thiop, 
j Leucoiine I «*k^3xn). 1852, [f. Leuco- 

t T -OL T -INE A coal-tar base, identical 
; with quinoline. Also Leu'col (-kol) 1844. 

‘ ['Leucoma Ji2<k5a-ma\ 1706. [mod.L., a. 
* Gr., f. X^vKovv to make white, f. Xevxus.j 
' Path. — Albugo. 

Leucomaine (liz/k^a*m^,oin). 1887. [f. 

Leuco- after piomatneX Physiol. Chein, An 
alkaloid found in the li^ng body as a decom- 
position product of a protein. 
LeucopIiane(liw*k<lfiin). 1844. [f.kteGr. 
Xevxofpauris, f. X€vk 6 s white 4- (pav-^ <paireff 9 ai 
to appear, from its showing whitish reflexions.] 
Mm, Silicate of glncium, calcium, and sodium. 
Also I»enco*phanite. 

tLeucophle*gmacy. 1664. [ad. Gr. X€vko- 
(pXeyfiaTiaj f. XiVKos white -f ipXeyiiar- 
Phlegm.] Path. A dropsical tendency, de- 
noted by a phlegmatic condition of body -1732. 
So Leu:cophlegma*tic a, 1668. 

IlLeucorrlicEa (liw-korfa). 1797. [f. Gr. 
XeuKus white + ^oia flow.] Path, A mucous 
discharge from the female genital organs ; the 
whites. 

11 Leucosis (liakJo’sis). 1706. [a. Gr., f. 
X€VKOvy to make white.] a. Albinism, b. 
Abnormal whitening of some part of the body. 
Leucous (hw'kos), a. 1842. [f. Gr. Xevxos 
+ -ous.] \^ite-s^nned; blonde; albino. 
Lead (h«d). Hzsl. Also in L. pi. form 
leudes (l^w'dfz). 1756. [repr. med.L. leudes, a. 
OHG. liudi, liuti.'\ In the Frankish king- 
doms : A vassal or feudatory. 

Levancy (le’vansi). 1695. [f. Levant a. ; 
see -ANCY.] Law. In phr. L, and couchancy i 
the fact of being levant and conchant. 

Levant (Ifvsemt), shX 1497. [a. F. levant, 
pr. pple. of leverj used subst for the point 
where the sun rises. (In Milt, stressed /<?*- 
vant,)'\ I. Geog. fa. The countries of the 
East. b. spec. The eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean, with its islands and the countries ad- 
joining. 2. An easterly wind blowing up the 
Mediterranean ; a levanter. ? Obs, 1628. 3. — 
levant morocco 1880. 4. attrib. fa. =» * east-, 

eastern *, as /. sea, wind 1601. b. (sense 1 b, 
‘coming from the Levant*), as Z. feathers, 
morocco, etc. 1503. 

X. a. The High L. == the far East. 4. a. Forth 
rush the L. and the Ponent Windes Milt. P.L. x. 704. 
Levant (kvsemt), 2 1714. [transf. use of 
prec. I. Cf. F. ^faire voile en Levant, to bee 
stolne, filched, or purloyued away' (Cotgr.).] 
T o come the run or throw a I, i to make a bet 

with the intention of absconding if it is lost. 
Levant (levant), a. 1496. [a. F. levant, 
pr, pple. of lever to raise, ref, to rise.] Law, 
Only in phr. Levant and couchanti lit. * rising 
up and lying down ’ ; said of cattle. 

Levant (lzv3e*nt), 1760. [f. Levant ^5. 2] 
I. intr. To steal away, ‘ bolt *. Now esp, of a 
betting man: To abscond. 1781. fa. irans. 
To cheat by absconding 1776. In L, me /, a 
mild imprecation. Foote. Hence Levamter®. 
Levanter 1 (liVsemtai). 1668. [f. Levant 
sb,^ + -ER 1.] I. a. « Levantine sb, i {rare), 
b. A ship trading to the Levant (rare). 2. A 
strong and raw easterly wind in the Mediter- 
ranean (Smyth) 1790. Also fg, 

Levantine (Uvsemtin, lewantin). 1649. [f. 
Levant sb,^ + -ine X] A. adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Levant ; in early use, feastern. Also, 
recalling or resembling the manners of the 
Levantines. Of a vessel : Trading to the Le- 
vant. B. sb. 1. An inhabitant or native of the 
Levant 1706. 3, [F. levantine,'] A very rich 

stout twilled black silk material 1831. 
fLevation. ME. [ad. L. levationem, f. 
levare to raise.] i. Reel, The elevation of the 
Host -1559. 3. concr. Something levied; a 

duty, tax. Child. 

Levator 1615. [a. late L., f. as 

prec.] I. Anat, » ELEVATOR i. fs. Surg, 
« Elevator 2. -1789. Also tLevatory (in 
sense 2). 

fLeve, sb, [OE. geUafa, leaf a str. masc. ; 
related to Goth, galaubjan \ see Believe v,"] 
Belief, faith ; occas, trust -ME. 


fLeve, v.'^ [OE. (Anglian) iJfan, (\VS.) 
lyfan^ f. OTeut. ^laubd Leato i'iJ.] To 
iiow, permit. Also (esp. of God or Christ), to 
grant. -1513. 

And leue me ne'vere swicb a cas be-falle Chaucer, 

fLeve, vX [OL. ; Anglian) iefaoi, (WS.) 
lisfiTi, short f. i^lcfan, geliefan ; see Believe.] 
I, intr, = Believe Li. -1535. a. trans. = 
Believe II. 1-3. -1570. 

Leve, obs. f. Leaf, Lief, Live v . 

Levee (Uvf*, le*vz), sb."^ Lf.S. Also levy. 
1718. [a. F. levle, lem. of pa. pple. of 

lever to raise,] i. An embankment to prevent 
the overflow of a river, 2. A landing-place, 
pier, quay 1842. 

Levee (le-vz), sk'^ Also fievy, levee. 
1672. [ad. F. levl, var. of lever rising (subst. 
use of lever inL) ; cf. Couchee. The pronunc. 
(Ifvf*) or (levf) is preferred in the U.S.] ti. 
Ihe action of rising, spec, from one’s bed 
-1827. a, A reception of visitors on rising 
from bed; a morning assembly held^ by a 
prince, etc. 1672. b. In Great Britain and 
Ireland, an assembly held (in the early after- 
noon) by the sovereign or his representative, at 
which men only are received 1760. c. A mis- 
cellaneous assemblage of visitors, irrespective 
of the time of day; applied {tl.S.) to the 
President’s receptions 1766. f 3. The com- 
pany assembled at a levee -1771. 

2. b. He goes to the Levde once a year Thackeray. 
c. The evening !, of the Minister of the Home 
Department 1S31. 

Levee (bvf-)» U,S, 1858. [f. Levee 
irazis. To raise levees or embankments 
along (a river) or in (a district). 
fLe’vee, vJ-t 1725. [f. Levee sb,^'] irans. 
To attend the levees of ; to pursue at levees 
-1770. 

I/eveful(le, var. of Leeful. 

Level (le*vS.), sb, ME. [a. OF. livel, later 
nivcl, mod.F, niveau : — pop.L. ^libellum 
class. L. libella, dim. of libra balance.] 

I. I, An instrument which indicates a line 
parallel to the plane of the horizon, used in 
testing the relation to the horizontal of a surface 
to which it is applied. Also fig. fa. Level 
condition or position ; horizontality -1726. 3, 

Position as marked by a horizontal line; an 
imaginary line or plane at right angles to the 
plumb-lme, considered as determining the 
position of one or more points or surfaces 
^535* 4* Position, plane, standard, in social, 

moral, or intellectual matters 1609. 5. A level 

or flat surface 1634. 6. A level tract of land ; 

applied spec, (as a proper name) to Bedford L. 
or ihe Great L, in the fen district of England ; 
The Levels (formerly The L.), the tract includ- 
ing Hatfield Chase in Yorkshire ; etc. 1623. 7. 
Mining, a, A nearly horizontal drift, passage, 
or gallery in a mine. 1606. b. A ‘ drift ‘ for 
drainage purposes. 

X. fig. We steal by lyne and leuell, and 't like your 
grace Temp, iv. i. 239. 2. Phr. On^ upon a in a 

horizontal line or plane. The 1 ., the horizontal ; in 4 , 
on the ground (cf, L. in piano), 3. Phr, On a I, with ; 
in the^ same horizontal plane as. To find one's or its 
1 . ; said of persons or things arriving at their proper 
place with respect to those aiound or connected with 
them. ‘\To hold its 1 . •with : to be on an equality with 
(Shaks.), 4 The calamity, .had reduced all to one 1 . 
1832. s. He . . Came on the shining levels of the lake 
Tennyson. The 4 , the earth’s surface (r«?r). 

H. From the vb. ti. a. The action of aim- 
ing a gun, etc., aim -1718. fb. That which is 

! aimed at ; a mark -1600. f c. fig. Aim, pur- 
! pose, design -1605. {Surveying) '\To make 
\ a 1 . of', to ascertain the differences of elevation 
■ in (a piece of land). Also, to take a I, 

I Level v, I, 4 (absol.). 1693. 

I. As if that name shot from the dead leuell of a 
Gun, Did murder her Rom. ^ /uL ni. iii 103. 

Comb. ; l.-error, ‘ the microscopic deviation of the 
axis of a transit instrument from the horizontal posi- 
I tion ’ (Smyth) ; -range (in Gunnery), * the same as 
Point-blank Shot, or the Distance that a piece of Or- 
dinance carries a Ball in a direct Line^ (Phillips) ; 
•staflT = levelling staff (Levelling vbl. sk). 

Level (le'vel), <2., ^2^27. 1538. [f. Level ^ 3.] 
A. ad/, X, Having an even surface ; ' not 
having one part higher than another ’ (J.). b. 
fg. Of quantities : Expressed in whole num- 
bers. Of a race: Even. 1826. 2. Horizontal; 

at right angles to the plumb-line 1559. 3. On 


» (mcm). a (pzzss). au n (c«t). ^ (Fr. ch^f). 9 (pyex), si (I, eye), 9 (Fr. eau d<f vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (whzTt). q (got). 
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a level wUh something else. Also fg., on an 
equality ’•Jiith ; readily accessible or intelligible 
to, 1559. 4. Of two or more things : Situated 

in the same level or plane. Also Jig. 1601. 5. 

L>ing, moving, or directed in a (more or less) 
horizontal plane ; esp. poet., e. g. of the rays of 
the sun when it is low 1667. 6. Of even quality, 

tone, or style ,• of even tenor 1655. 7. fa, ‘ Equi- 
poised, steady' (Schmidt). See 2 Hen. IV, li.i. 
123, Twel. N, II. iv. 32. b. Well balanced : said 
of the head, etc. Orig. U.S. 1870. 8. Plain, 

point-blank. Keats. g. One's 1 . best : one’s 
very best; one’s utmost {colloq. or slang; ong. 
U.S.) 1873. 

I, Along the I. Seas they Sew Pope. 2. Phr. X. 
I Vies (Shipbuilding), lines determining the shape of a 
ship’s body horizontally, or square from the middle 
line of the ship. 3. We should . apply ourselves to 
that which is 1 . to our capacities Butler. X. crossing'. 
a place at which a road and a railway, or two railways, 
cross each other at the same 1 . 5. The last 1 . rays 

were glittering on the stream 1832. 6. A leisured 

and 1 . life i8qg. 7. b. To tell a woman her head is 

1 . is apparently a compliment in America 1870. Hence 
Le*vel-ly adv., -ness. 

tB. adv. With direct aim ; on a level with 
-1659. 

As 1 . as the cannon to his blank Haml. iv. i. 42. 

Level (le*vel), v. Inflected levelled, 
leveUing {U.S. leveled, leveling). ME, [f. 
Level 

I. I. trans. To make level or even; to re- 
move inequalities in the surface of. -fAlso, to 
spread levelly. 1440. b. Dyehig. To make 
(colour) even 1874. 2. 'To place on the same 

level or plane. Also Jig. 1563. 3. To bring to 

the level of the ground ; to lay low, to raze 
1614. b. To knock (a person) down 1760. c. 
transf. and Jig. To reduce or remove (inequali- 
ties) 1642, 4. Surveying. To ascertain the 

differences of level in (a piece of land) ; to 
' run ’ a section of ; hence, to lay out. Also 
ahsol. or intr, , to talce levels. 1598. 

I. Phr. To 1 . out I to extend on a level; \yig. to 
contrive, procure (an opportunity). The road that 
grandeur levels for his coach Emerson. 2. Gunpowder 
leveled peasant and prince W. Phillips. Phr. To 1 . 
(a person or thing) luith (now rare), to, •\unio : to put 
on a level, equality, or par with. Also occas. intr. for 
pass, to be on a par with; With such Accomodation and 
besort As leuels with her breeding Shaks. To 1 . uj, 
down ; to bring up, down to the level of something ; 
Sir, your levellers wish to 1 . down as far as themselves ; 
but they cannot bear levelling to themselves John- 
son. 3. Phr. To 1 . to or with, the ground, in ike dust, 
c. The mercantile spirit levels all distinctions Lamb. 

n. I. To aim (a missile weapon) ; to lay (a 
gun) 1530. -fb. To shoot (a missile) out {of a 
weapon) -1664, c. To direct (one’s looks) ; to 
dart (rays) 1594. d. fg. To aim, direct, point 
1576. 2. absol. or intr. To aim with a 

weapon ; f occas. said of the weapon. Also 
freq, transf. and fig. Somewhat arch. 1500. 
tb. To guess at -1596. 

1. Phr. To 1 . ends aim ; Each at the Head Level’d 
his deadly aime Milt. b. [He] leuelled a quarrel 
out of a cros bowe Stow. d. This fellow’s writings ! 
.. are levelled at the clergy Fielding. 2. To leuell 
at perfection 1626. b. Merck. V. i. ii. 41. 

fLevel-coil. 1594. [Corruptly ad. Fr. pbr. 
{faire) l^er le cul {d quelquurt), to make a 
person rise from his seat (lever to raise, cul 
buttock). The Fr. name of the game is Uve- 
ettU J ^ A rough, noisy game, formerly played 
at Christmas, in which each player in turn is 
driven from his seat and supplanted by 
another. Hence = riotous sport, noisy riot ; 
phr, to keep level-coil. Also advh. 3= turn and 
turn about. -1684. 

Leveller (le’vebi). Also (now U.SI) 
leveler. 1598. [f. Level v. + -er 1.] i. One 
who or that which levels. a. One who would 
level all differences of position or rank among 
men 1607. 3. pi. Name of a rebel secret 

society in Ireland in the 18th c. 1762. 

1. Sleep is equally a 1 . with death Johnson. 
Levelling (le’velig), vbl. sb. Also (now 
U.S.) leveling, 1580. [f. Level v. + -ing 
I. Aiming, aim, 2. The action of bringing to 
a uniform horizontal surface, or of placing in a 
horizontal position by means of a level. Also 
3- Surveying. * The art of determin- 
ing the relative heights of points on the surface 
of the ground as referred to a hypothetical 
surface which cuts the direction of gravity 




everywhere at right angles ’ (Gen. Walker) 
1812. 

Comb,: l.-instrument, an instrument consisting 
essentially of a telescope fitted with a spirit-level, used 
in surveying; 1. pole, rod, staff, a graduated pole 
with a vane sliding upon it, used in levelling; -staiid 
{Pkotogr.), an instrument used to support a glass 
plate in a horizontal position. 

Levelling, ppL a. Also (now U.SI) level- 
ing, 1635. That levels ; also, of or 

pertaining to levellers and their principles. 

Leven. ME. Clipped f. Eleven, 
Eleventh. Leventh, clipped f. Eleventh. 

Leven, var. of Levin ; obs. f. Leaven. 

Lever (Irvoj'l, sb* [ME. levere, levour, a. 
AF. ^ lever e, OF. leveour (F. leveur), f. lever to 
raise. The usual F. word is /et/zVr.J i. A bar 
of iron or wood serving to prize up or dislodge 
some heavy or firmly fixed object ; a crowbar, 
handspike, etc. Also fig. '^‘b.gen. A bar, pole, 
or rod -1613. 2. Meek. Name for a rigid 

structure of any shape (normally a straight bar) 
fixed at one point c^ed the fulcrum, and 
acted on at two other points by two forces, 
tending to cause it to rotate about the fulcrum 
1648. 

The force to be resisted by the use of the lever is 
called the weight, and the force applied for this pur- 
pose the power. Levers are said to be of the first, 
second, or third kind or order according as the ful- 
crum, the weight, or the power is miiEiost of the 
i three. 

3. spec. a. Steam-engine, ^{a) = Beam sb. 10; 
i (b) 2L starting-bar. 1758. b. 'The piece by which 
the barrel of a breech-loader is opened 1881. 
c. In Dentistry and Surg. = ELEVATOR 2. 
1846. d. Short for l.-watcA. 

figo Jealousy is a potent 1 . for quickening love 1831. 

atirib. and Comb. x. General: a. with sense ‘be- 
longing to a 1.’, as l.pin, etc. b. with sense ‘acting 
as a 1., worked by a 1.*, as l-corkscrew, press, etc. 

2. Special: as l.-beam (see Beam sb. 10); 1 . es- 
capement an escapement in which 

the connexion between the pallet and the balance is 
made by means of two levers; L watch, a watch 
with a 1 . escapement ; -wood, the Virginian hop- 1 
hornbeam or ironwood, Ostrya virginica, 

Lrever (Ifwsi), v. 1856. [f. Lever i. ' 
intr. To apply, or work with, a lever. 2. trans. 
To lift, push, or otherwise move with or as 
with a lever 1876. 

Lever, obs, f. liever^ compar. of Lief a. 
Leverage (Ifwaredg). 17124. [f. Lever sb. 

I -f- -AGE.] 1. The action of a lever ; the 
arrangement by which lever-power is applied ; 
concr. a system of levers. a. The power of a 
lever ; the mechanical advantage gained by the 
use of a lever 1830. b. fig. Means of accom- 
plishing a purpose ; power of action 1858. 

2. Phr. L.ofi a force : the distance of the direction 
of a force from the axis. 2. b. With regard to such 
men the moralist has no 1. whatever 1883. 

Leveret (lewaret). late ME. [ad. OF. 
levrei{t)e, dim. of levre (F. Utvre) hare.] 1. A 
young hare, esp. one in its first year, fa, 
transf. and fig. a, A pet, a mistress, b. A 
spiritless person. -1640. 3. attrib. : l.-skin, a 

Japanese glaze, supposed to resemble a 
leveret's fur. (Rec. Diets.) 

3. b. Arrogant Boasters,,. leverets in dangers 1630. 

tLe*vesel. ME. [? repr. OE. '^Uafsele, f. 

Uaf Leaf + s^U haU.J A bower of leaves ; a 

canopy or lattice -1480, 

fLevet. 1625. [? ad. It. levata, f. levare to 

raise.] A trumpet call or musical strain to 

rouse soldiers and others in the morning 

-1705. 

Leviable (lewiabT), a. 1484. [f. Levy v. 
+ -ABLE.] I. Of a duty, tax, etc.: That may 
be levied. 2. Of a person: Tha^t may be 
called upon for contribution 1897. b. U.S. Of 
a thing : That may be levied upon (rec.). 

Leviatban (Hvoi’a-jjan). ME. [a. L. (Vulg.), 
a. Heb. livydthdn. Ult. origin unkn.j i, A 
(real or imaginary) sea monster, frequently 
mentioned in Hebrew poetry, b. transf, ; esp. 
= a ship of huge size 1816, c. fig. A man of 
vast power or wealth 1607. fa. (After Isa. 
xxvii. I.) Satan -1595. 3. Applied to the 

commonwealth as an organism 1651. 4. 

attrib. or adj. Huge, monstrous 1624 ; applied 
recently to coarse kinds of material. 

X. There is that Leuiathan, whom thou hast made, 
to take his jjastyme therin Coverdale Ps, ciu[i]. 26, 

, 3. The multitude so united in one person, is called a 
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Commonwealth. .This is the generation of that great 
L [etc.] Hobbes. 

Levier (le-viai). 1494. [f. Levy z/. + -er L] 
One who levies (see Levy v.). 

Levigable (le-vigab’l), a. 1670. [ad. med. 
L. levigabilis; see Levigate v.] That can 
be t(<z) polished, (b) reduced to powder (rare). 
fLe*vigate, pple. [ad. late L. livigaius^ pa. 
pple. of levigare, f. levis light.] Lightened. 
Elyot. 

Levigate (lewig^), ppl. a. Also erron. 
Isev-. 1826. [ad. L. levigatus (see next).] 
Bat. and Ent. Smooth as if polished. 

Levigate (le’vige^t), v. Also erron. Ia 5 V-, 
1612. [f. L. levigat-, levigare, f. levis (erron. 

loevis) smooth.] fi. trans. To make smooth ; 
to polish -1835. 2. To reduce to a fine smooth 

powder; to rub down; to make a smooth 
paste of (with some liquid). Alsoyf^. 1694. 

2. Lcrigating it with the oil of sweet almonds 1782. 
So Leviga'tion [ad.L. levigation~em], the action of 
the vb. 1471. 

Levin (le*vin). arck. Also leven. [ME. 
leven{e, of unkn. origin.] Lightning ; a flash 
of lightning ; any bright light or flame, b. 
attrib., as l.-brand 1599. 

Leviner, corrupt f. Limer 1 , kind of 
hound. 

Levir (Irvoj). 1865. [a. L. Iwir brother- 
in-law ; an Indo-Eur. wd. — Skr. divar, Gr. 
5ai7p, OE. idcor, etc,] A brother-in-law, or 
one acting as such under the custom of the 
Levirate. 

Levirate (Izwir/t). 1725. [f. L. levir (see 
prec.) + -ate 1.] The custom among the 
Jews and some other nations, by which the 
brother or next of kin to a deceased man was 
bound under certain circumstances to marry 
the widow, Hence Levir a'tic, -al a. Levi- 
ra*tion, leviratical marriage. 

Levitate (lewit^it), v. 1665. [f. L. levis 
light, after Gravitate v,"] 1 . intr. To rise 

by virtue of lightness ; opp. to Gravitate 2 b. 
Now only with reference to ‘ spiritualism 2. 
trans. fa. To make of less weight. b. To 
cause to rise in the air in consequence of light- 
ness. Chiefly with reference to * spiritualism 
1686. 

3. b. Tables turn, furniture dances, men are ‘levi- 
tated’ 1884. Hence Levita'tion, the action of 
levitating, in any sense x668. Le*vitative <z. 
Le'vitator. 

Levite [(Irvait). (Now with capital L.) 
ME. [ad. L. levita, also levites, ad, Gr. 
KtviTTjSy f. Aevi Levi (Heb. Livi, which also 
means ‘ Levite ’).] i. Israel. Hist. a. One of 
the tribe of Levi. b. One of that portion of 
the tribe who acted as assistants to the priests 
in the temple-worship, fa. transf. A deacon 
-1604. ts. A clergyman (disparaging). Also, 
a domestic chaplain (cf. judges xvii. 12). 
-1849. t4* A land of loose dress. [After F, 

llvite,'] H. Walpole, 

5. A young L — such was the phrase then in use — 
might he had for his board, a small garret, and ten 
pounds a year Macaulay. Hence Levi'tic a. = next, 

Levitical (lM*tikal), a. 1535. [f. late L. 
leviticus + -AL.] i. Pertaining to the Levites 
or the tribe of Levi. 2, Of or pertaining to the 
ancient Jewish system of ritual administered 
by the Levites ; also, pertaining to the book 
of I.eviticus 1540. tb. Pertaining to ritual. 
Milt. 

X. A L. city 1867. a. X. degrees: the degrees of 
consanguinity within which marriage is forbidden in 
Lev. xviii. 6-18. H enceLevi*tical-ly t*ness. 

Leviticus (IxVi'tik^s). ME. [a. late L. 
Leviticus 20^). (sc. liber hooV).'] Name of the 
third book of the Pentateuch, which contains 
the Levitical law and ritual. 

Levity 1 (le-viti). 1564. [ad. OF. levitiy 
ad. L. leviiatem, f. levis light; see -ITY.] i. 
The quality or fact of having comparatively 
little weight ; lightness, Also 1597. b. In 
pre-scientific physics, regarded as a positive 
! property inherent in bodies in different degrees, 
in virtue of which they tend to rise. Obs, exc. 
Hist, or allusively. 1601. tja. Agility -1610. 
3, Want of serious thought; frivolity; un- 
seasonable jocularity (the prevalent sense) 
1564 ; instability, fickleness, inconstancy 1613 ; 

‘ iight ’ behaviour (said esp. of women) 1601. 
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X. Phr- ^Specific l.z cf. sp£ci^ jraviiy [G^virk’ 
II, X c}. Hydrogen ..rises in the air on accounc of iis 
I. 1869, t). Hee..gave to every nature his proper 

forme; the forme of levitie to that which ascended 
Raleigh. 3. Our graner businesse Frownes at this 
leuitie Ani, ^ Cl. n. vii. laS.^ The Samiatians soon 
forgot, with the 1 . of Barbarians, the services which 
they had so lately received Gibboh. Her eloer sister 
..had been distinguished by beauty and. L ^Iacaulay. 
i-Le*vity 2 . 1613. [ad. L. IsvitaUm^ L 
levis smooth.] Smoothness. 

Levo-, Le'smiin, var. L^vo-, I^^vulin. 
Levy (le-vi), sb. ME. [a. F. levk^ f. Uv&r 
: — L. lojare to raise.] i. The action of levy- 
ing : a. an assessment, duty, tax, etc. ; b. men 
for war or other purposes 1607. p. The 
amount or number levied : a. fA duty, impost, 
tax. In a benefit society, etc.: A call of so 
much per head. 1640. b. A body of men en- 
rolled ; also fl. the individual men 1611. 

X. b. L. tn mass [F. Uvee sn tnasss ] : a levy of all i 
the able-bodied men. As to the levies, the men enlist | 
unwillingly Froude. 2. a. Great and heavy Leavi^ 
upon a poor people Petty, b. The leuie was thirtie j 
thousand men i Klrt^s v. 13. 

Cojnh, 1 ,-money, f(a) bounty-money paid to re- 
cruits ; (B) the proceeds of calls from the members of 
a trade or benefit society. 

Levy (Ie*vi), ME. [f.LEVYj-3.] x,tmns. 
To raise (contributions, taxes); to impose (a 
rate, toll, etc.). Const, -upon, tb. To 

raise (a sum) as a profit or rent ; to collect (a 
debt) ; also, to take the revenues of (land) 
-1768. c. To raise (a sura) by legal execution 
or process. Const, on [the goods of). Also, 
To /. execution for (a sum named). Also 
absol. 1506. d. To impose (service) upon ; to 
require (a person’s) attendance 1862. a. Law. 
To /. a fine : see Fine sh.^ II. b. (See also 
sense i.) b. To draw up (an objection, pro- 
test) in due form 1660. i*3. a. To set up (a 

fence, weir, etc,); to erect (a house) -1741. b. 
To plan out (ground) 1500. c. To weigh (an 
anchor) 1648. 4. To enbst, enrol (armed men) ; 

to muster the forces of (a district). Also to /. 
up. Also fig. 1500. 5. To undertake, com- 
mence, ma& (war) 1471. t®. To raise (a 

siege) ; to break up (a camp) -1628, 

Erron. used^ for Level v. i6r8. 

I, The pension .. is levied by the emperor’s officers 
Swift. A fine should be levied on the delinquent 
Babbage, 4. An army of twelve thousand men was 
suddenly levied Hume. 5. The Syrian King.. 
Assassin-like had levied Warr, Warr unproclam’d 
Milt. 6. Albeit hee saw that the siege was levied . . 
yet [etc,] Holland. 

Levyne (lewin). 18125. Also le‘vymte 
(1868), [after Prof. A. Levy?^ Min. A white 
or light-coloured silicate of aluminium and 
calcium. 

Lew (lix7, lu). Now dial. Also Ioo(e. 
[OE. ^kleow, gehUow = ON. hlyr warm, mild.] 
A. adj. I. tWarm ,* sunny (in OE.) ; luke- 
warm, tepid. a. Sheltered from the wind 
1674. I* Warmth, heat. Obs. exc. Sc. 

1591. a. Shelter. 

Lew, V. Obs, exc. dial. [OE. hliewan^ f. . 
hllow Lew i2.] i. To make or tbecome I 
warm, a* To shelter 1664. 

Lewd (liwd), a. [OE, Mwede, of obscure 
etym.] ti. Lay. not clerical. Also absol, 
“•1819. fa. Unlearned, unlettered. Also 
absol, -1601. t3. Belonging to the lower 

orders; common, low, vulgar -1640. t4. 

Ignorant (implying a reproach); unskilful, 
bungling ; ill-bred, ill-mannered -1710. f 5. 
Of persons : Bad. wicked, base ; unprincipled, 
ill-conditioned ; good-for-nothing -1709. t6. 

Of things : Worthless, poor, sorry -1692. 7. 

[From 5.] Lascivious, unchaste. (The surviv- 
ing sense.) ME. 

7. He had been seen in the company of 1 . women 
1712. Hence I.ewd*ly adv., -ness. 

Irewdster. [See -ster.] A lewd person. 

Merry W, V. hi. 23. 

4ewe, MK suffix^ OE. 4 diwe^ with sense 
‘affected by, liable to, or characterized by' 
(something undesirable). Etym. obscure, 
l^ewis Qwds), shfi 1743. [? f. Lewis as a 

name.] An iroif contrivance for raising heavy 
blocks of stone, consisting of three pieces dove- 
tailed together. Also called lewisson. Also 
atirib,, as l.-hole, the hole into which a lewis 
is fitted. Lewis v, to fit with a lewis 1837. 
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I Lewis (l«'is), sb.^ 1835. [f. the inventor’s 
name.] A kind of shears used m cropping 
I woollen cloth. 

Lewis gUDu 1913. [f. the name of the 
inventor. Col. Isaac Newton Lewis of die U.S. 
army.] A kind of inagazme-fed, gas-operated, 
and air-cooled machine-gun. 

Lewth Now dial. [OE. kleowp ; 

see Lew a. and -th.] Warmth; shelter. 

Lew-warm, a. Now died. Also loo. 
1450. [f. Lew a. (used advb.) + Warm a."] 
Ltikewarm, 

Lexical (le’ksikal), a. 1836. [£ Gr. Xf^i- 
KOS, XiiiKov 4 -AL..] 1. Pertaining or relating 
to the words of a langpiage. Often opp. to 
I grammatical, a. Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or connected with a lexicon 1873. Hence 
Le*xically adv, in respect of vocabulary; ac- 
cording to the lexicons ; in the manner of a 
lexicon. 

Lexicograpjber (leksik^^-grafai). 1658. [f. 
late Gr. f. \e^i/c 6 v LEXICON + 

-ypatpQs : see -ER A writer or compiler of 
a dictionary. So I.exicogra*pbic, -al a. per- 
taining to lexicography ; -ally adv. I,exico*- 
graphist [ rare ), sl 1- I.exico*g;raphy, writing 
or compilation of a dictionary or dictionaries. 

Lexicon (Ie*ksik^n). 1603. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. (sc, 0 i 0 luov), neut. sing, of Acfi/cor 

of or for words, f. f. Aey- to speak.] 

A word-book or dictionary ; chiefly a dictionary 
of Greek, Hebrew. Syriac, or Arabic, b. fig. 
{a) A special vocabulary, (d) A list of words 
or names. 1647. 

Lexigraphy (leksi-grafi). i8a8. [f. Gr. 

word -i- ~ypa<pta -GRAPHY.] A system 
of writing in which each character represents 
a word. Hence Lexigra’pliic, -al a, 
liLKsdpliaiies (leksi-fanfz). 1767. [a.Gr.A^fi- 
tpdvijs phrase-monger (title of one of Lucian’s 
dialogues), f. word, phrase + <pav^, (paiveiu 
to show.] One who uses bombastic phraseo- 
logy. Hence I/exiphamic a. 

(jL^ talioms(lekstaeli|U«*nis). 1597. [L.] 
The law of retaliation, * an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth 

Ley, obs. f. Lay, Lee sd,^ Lye. 

Ley, dial. var. Lea sb.^, a. ; also, a laying 
down (see lay down i. Lay v.}, 

Leyden (Isi-dsn). 1755. Name of a city in 
Holland, used in the names of certain electrical 
apparatus invented there in 1745-6 : L. jar 
(formerly phial or bottle), an electrical^ con- ; 
denser consisting of a glass bottle coated inside 
and outside with tinfoil, and having a brass rod 
surmounted by a knob passing through the 
cork, and communicating with the internal 
armature. Also JL battery, a battery consisting | 
of several L. jars. i 

IlLtdamba, liamba. i86r. [Native Afr.j 
name.] Hemp. I 

JlLil(U). 1588. [Chinese,] The Chinese j 
itinerary measure ; ayf li = 10 miles. ^ , 

jjLiS (It). 1771. [Chinese.] A Chinese j 

weight, one-thousandth part of a liang. (A li 
of silver =s Cash sb.^} 

li. 1450. Obs. abbrev. ofL. /z3riz pound, ; 
librse pounds -1634. 

Liability (Isiabi-liti). i794- [£ Liable + 
-ITY.] I. Law. The condition of being liable i 
i or answerable by law or equity, a. The con- 
dition of being subject to something, apt or 
I likely to do something 1809. 3. That for 

which one is liable ; pU debts, pecuniary obli- 
gations 1842. 

X. Limited l.iCemxsx.)'. the being legally responsible 
only to a limited extent for the debts of a trading com- 
pany of which one is a member. Also aitrib. in 
limited /. company.^ Also transf. a, L. to error 
1874, to military service Froudb. 

Liable (loi'abT), a. 1475. [? a. AF. *liable 
= med.L. *ligabilis that can be bound, f. 
ligare.l i. Law. Bound or obliged by law or 
equity ; answerable [for, also ffo) ; legally 
subject or amenable to. a. a. Exposed or 
subject to or likely to suffer from (something 
prejudicial) ; in older use with wider sense, 
■fsubject to (any agency or change). Normally 
const, to, 1593. b. Const, inf. Subject to the 


possibility of (doing or undergoing something 
imdesirable). 1682. ^3. Erron. used for ; In- 

ddeni to 1631-1746. t4. Subject or subservi- 

ent belonging to -1616, fs. Suitable, apt 
-1595. 6. Ll.S. Likely 2901. 

X. L. to serve on juries 1S25, to income-tax 1S67. 
a. a. Not I, to fear or flight or paine Milt. Reasons 
..U to dispute iSoi. b. Diiticulues may be I. to 
occur Bentham. Ground 1 . to be o\erflowed i8g6. 
5. Apt, 1 . to be employ’d in danger Shaks. Hence 
Li'ableness (now mre), liabiiity. 

, I Liaison (lijFi-zpn, Fr. lygzon). 1648. [Fr. 
: — L. ligaiiomm, f. ligare to bind.] i, Coo^ry. 
A thickening for sauces ; false, the process of 
thickening. a. fa. ge 7 i, A close connexion 
1809. b. spec. An illicit intimacy between a 
man and a woman 1821. 3- Phonetics, 

The joining of a final consonant (othenvise 
silent) to a following word beginning with a 
vowel or mute h 1884. 4. Milit. Combination 
and co-operation of allied forces or arms of the 
same force. Hence liaison^-officer. I9i5* 
Liana, liane (Hiama, liiam)- 1796. [The 
form liane is a. F. liane,! i. Her to bind ; liana 
IS perh. a latinization of liane.'] Nanie for the 
various dimbing and twining plants in tropical 
forests. 

((Liang (lyseg). 1827. [Chinese.] A Chinese 
weight, about oz. avoirdupois ; this weight 
in silver as a money of account. Also called 
tael. 

Liar (Isi-sj), [OE. le'ogere^ t leogan Lie 
V .2 See -AR -ER ^ 2.] One who lies ; an un- 
truthful person. 

Lyers had nede to haue good memories Provl. 
((Liard (lyar). 1542. [Fr. ; prob. subst. use 
of Hard adj. grey (see Ly ARD, LYAET a.).] A 
small French coin worth i of a sou. Hence, 
tjmically, a coin of small value. 

Liard, var. of LyaRD, LVART, grey. 

Lias (bi*as). ME. [Introduced into mod, 
geology from dialects : a. OF. Hois (mod.F. 
Hais) a kind of limestone.] i . A blue limestone 
rock occurring in s.w, counties of England, 
a. Geol. The lower division of the Jurassic 
scries, consisting of thin layers of blue argilla- 
ceous limestone 2833. Hence Lia*ssic a., also 
liasic, pertaining to the 1. formation. 

Lib (hb), Now dial. ME. [?repr. an 
OE. ^lyhban MDu. lubben to maim, f. Teut. 
root *lu 3 - ; see Left a.] irans. To castrate. 
fLib, v.ll Cant. 1567. [?] intr. To sleep 
-1859. 

flib., abbrev. of L. librae pounds. ME. 

I Li'baineiit. arch. 1582. [ad. L. lihatnen- 
ium, f. libare (see below}.] = LIBATION. 
Libant (lai'bant), a, [f. L. Hbantem, li.- 
bare.] Tasting ; touching lightly, Landor. 
Libard, obs. form of Leopard. 

Libate (Isib^’t), zf. 1866. [f. L. Hbal-, 
libare to taste, pour out as an offering, etc,] 
a. frans. To pour out (wine, etc.) in honour of 
a god. Also, to make a libation to. b. intr. 
To pour out libations. 

Libation (iaib^i-Jon). ME. [ad. L. liba- 
iionent ; see prec.] The pouring out of wine, 
etc., in honour of a god ; the Squid poured 
out ; a drink-offering. b. transf (somewhat 
joc.) Liquid poured out to be drunk ; hence, a 
potation 1751. 

The solemne libations at sacrifices Howland, b. 
Libations to his health, or, in plain english, bumpers 

ifibatory (loi'batori). 1609. [ad. L. libato* 
rius ; see Libate v. and -ORY.] A. adj. Per- 
taining to or consisting of libations 1834. fB, 
sb, A libatory vessel. Bible (Douay) 1 Macc, 
i. 23. 

Libbard, arch. var. of Leopard. 

[1 Libcccio (libe'tfi?, It. Izbc 'tjij). Also erron, 
-ecchio. 1667. [It., f. L. Libs (also Lips), a, 
Gr. hhp, Ai;3..] The south-west wind. 

Libel (bi*bSl),rA ME. [a. OF. libelmaso., 
libelle fern. (mod.F. libelle), ad. L. libellus, 
dim. of liber book.] *f*i. A little book ; a 
short writing ~i 7 is> tb. A written paper. 

Occas, = Label sb. -1689. a. A formal docu- 
ment; a written declaration. Obs. exc. Hist, 
and Law, ME. 3. a. Civil Law, The writing 
of the plaintiff containing his allegations and 
instituting a suit. b. £ccL Law. The first 

vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 {what), p {got). 
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plea in a cause, c. Sc. Law. The form of 
compiaint on which a prosecution takes place. 
ME. t4* A leaflet, bill, or pamphlet posted up 
or publicly circulated *, spec, one defaming 
some person’s character (orig. famous L = 
Law L. libellus famosus) -1776. 5. Law. Any 

published statement damaging to the reputa- 
tion of a person. In wider sense, any treason- 
able, seditious, or immoral writing. Also, the 
act of publishing such a statement or writing. 
1631. b. In pop. use: Any false and 
defamatory statement. Also transf of an 
unsuccessful portrait, a thing or circumstance 
that brings undeserved discredit on a person, 
country, etc. 1618. 

1. b. With his testament there were three litle libels 
or codicils 1603. 3. Moses permitted a libell of 

diuorce 1565. 4. Singeing a pig with a new pur- 

chased 1 - Swift. 5. b. A ricn knave's a 1 . on our 
laws Young. 

Libel (bi-bel), v. 1561. [f. Libel sb. ; cf. 
OF. libeller, med.L. libellare.'] ti. inir. To 
make libellous accusations ; to spread defamation 
1570-1637. 2. irans. To defame by circulating 
libellous statements ; to accuse falsely and 
maliciously ; spec, in Law, to publish a Hbel 
against 1601. 3. a. Eccl. and Sc. Law. To in- 

stitute a suit against (a person) by means of a 
libel 1561. b. To bring suit in admiralty 
against (a vessel, a cargo, or its owner) 1805. 

I. What's this but Libelling against the Senate? 
Tii. A. IV. iv. 17, *. Some wicked wits have libell’d 
all the fair Pope._ Hence Libellee*, Law, one 
against whom a Hbel has been filed. Li'beller. 
Li'belUst. 

Libellant (bi*bel^t). Also libelant. 
1726. [f. Libel v. + -ant ; after appellant, 
etc.] Law. One who institutes a suit in an 
eccl. or admiralty court. Also as adj. 
Libellous (bi-bebs), a. 1619. [f. Libel 
sb. + -OUS.] Containing or constituting a 
libel, of the nature of a libel; also, engaged 
upon libels. 

The L pen of Martin Mar-prelate Hallam. Hence 
Li’bellously adv. 

J1 Liber (bi-bsi). 1753. [L., « ‘bark’.] 

Bot. The inner bark of exogens ; bast. 

Liberal (Irberal). ME. [2..OY. UboraKJ. 
lihiral), ad. L. liber alls pertaining to a free 
man, f. liber free.] 

A. adj. I. Orig., epithet of those 'arts* or 

' sciences ' (see Art sb. II. i) that were 
' worthy of a free man ' ; opp. to servile or 
vteckanical. Later, of conditions, pursuits, j 
etc.: ‘Becoming a gentleman' (J.). Now 
rare^ exc. of education, etc. : Directed to 
general intellectual culture ; not narrowly 
technical or professional. 2. Free in giving ; 
generous, open-hearted. Const, of. ME. b. 
Abundant, ample, large ME. +3. Free from 
restraint ; free in speech or action. In i6-i7th 
c. often: Licentious. -1709. b. Of construc- 
tion, etc. : Not rigorous ; free 1778. 4. Free 

from narrow prejudice; open-minded 1781; 
esp. open to the reception of new ideas or pro- 
posals of reform 1846. 5. Of political opinions : 
Favourable to changes and reforms tending in 
the direction of democracy. Hence, epithet of 
a party ; opp. to Conservative. 1801. 6. Comb., 

as liberal-minded adj. Johnson. 

X. L. habits Hallam, curiosity Macaulay, 2. I 
see sir you are liberall in offers Shaks. b, A 1 . gift 
1602, foundation 1672, offer Scott. Women of 1 . out- 
line 1897. 3. Your liberall jests Upon his person 16x3. 
4. L. Christianx in U.S. chiefly applied to the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists ; in England to those who 
consider large parts of the traditional system of 1 
belief unessential ; so 1. Christianity, 1. theology. 5. 
The L. Government had outlived its popularity i88x. 
L. ConservativCy'X of the Conservative party 

not prejudiced against reform. L.^ Unionist, a mem- 
ber of the party formed by those Liberals who refused 
to support the Irish Home Rule Bill in 1886. 

B. sb. I. A member of the Liberal party (see 

A. : a. in continental politics 1820 ; b, in 
British politics 1822. 2. One who holds 

liberal views in theology Chiefly U.S. 1887. 

X. a. Our travellers.. continue to resort to Paris., 
and occasionally take part with Ultras or with 
Liberals 1820. 

Hence Liberalism, the holding of 1 . opinions in 
politics or theology; the political tenets of a L. 
Liberalist, an advocate of liberalism. Liberal- 
i*stic a. pertaining or tending to liberalism. Li*ber- 
al-ly adv., -ness {rare). 

Liberality (liberte lfti). ME, [a. OF. 


liheralitii ad, L. liberalitaiem, i. liberalisj\ i. 
The quality of being liberal or free in giving ; 
generosity, munificence, b. An instance of 
this (now rare) 1526, 2. Freedom from bias 

or prejudice; liberal-mindedness 1808. ^3. 

Liberalism ; liberals collectively 1843, 

X. His 1 . knew no bottom but an empty purse Ful- 
ler. 2. Where look for 1 ., if men of science are 
illiberal to their brethren ? Lytton. 

Liberalize (li’berabiz), v, 1774. [f. 
Liberal -f -ize.] i. trans. To render liberal ; 
to free from narrowness; to enlarge the in- 
tellectual range of. b. To make Liberal in 
politics 1853. 2. intr. To be or become liberal 
1791. 

1. It [the law] is not apt.. to open and tol. the mind 
Burke. 2. Russia must 1 ., or be convulsed 1848. 
Hence Lhberalixa'tion, Li'beralizer. 

II Liberate (liber^i*tf), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1475. [L., ‘deliver ye*, the first word of the 
writ, used subst.] Imw. i, a, A writ issued out 
of Chancery for the payment of a pension or 
other royal allowance, b. A writ to the sheriff 
of a county for the delivery of land and goods 
taken upon the forfeiture of a recognizance, c. 
A writ issued out of Chancery to a jailer for the 
delivery of a prisoner who has put in bail for 
his appearance. 2. attrib,, as 1. roll, the 
account formerly kept of pensions and other 
allowances under the great seal. 

Liberate (li-bertfit), v. 1623. [f. L. liberat-, 
liberare.'] trans. To set free, set at liberty ; to 
release from (something), Chem. To set free 
from combination 1805. 

To 1 . the public revenue 1776, acid 1805, slaves 1867, 
Liberation (liberiijon). 1440. [ad. L. 
liberatiofiem ; see prec.J The action of liberat- 
ing or condition of being liberated ; setting free. 

A. Society', short for the ‘Society for the L. of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control which 
advocates disestablishment and disendowment of all 
established churches. Hence Libera’tionist, one 
who belongs to this society;^ an advocate of dis- 
establishment. Libera’tionism, the principles or 
practice of liberationists. 

Liberator (li'berisitai), 1650. [f. Liber- 
ate V.] One who liberates; a deliverer. So 
LPberatress, -trice, -trix, a female 1 . 
Liberatory (li*ber/t6ri), a, rare, 159a. [f. 
L. liberat-, liberare -f -ORY.] That liberates 
or favours liberation. 

Libertarian (lib3Jte»*rian), sb, {a.') 1789. 
[f. Liberty + -arian, after Unitarian, etc.] 
I. One who holds the doctrine of the freedom 
of the will. Opp. to necessitarian. Also 
attrib. or adj. a. One who approves of or 
advocates liberty 1878. Hence Liberta’rian- 
ism, 1. principles or doctrines. 

Libeilicide (liboutisoid), sb.^ and a. I'jgS' 
[a. F., f, libertd Liberty -f- -cide, -cide i.] 

A. sb. A killer or destroyer of liberty 1795. 

B. adj. Destructive of liberty. 

A. Cassar.. the great L Southey. Hence Libe*r- 
ticLdal a. 

Liberticide (libo’jtisaid), sb.^ rare, 1819. 
[f. as prec.; see -CIDE 2.] Destruction of 
liberty. 

Libertine (li’baitin). ME. [ad. L. liberti- 
nus, f, libcrtus made free, cogn. w. liber free,] 

A. sh. I. Rom. Antiq. A freedman ; one 

manumitted from slavery; also, the son of a 
freedman. 2. a. pi. The name given to certain 
antinomian sects of the early i6th c. b. Later, 
One who holds loose opinions about religion ; 
a free-thinker. 1563. c. transf. One who goes 
his own way 1599. 3. A man (frarely a 

woman) who is not restrained by moral law; 
one who leads a licentious life 1593. 

2. c. The Ayre, a Charter’d L. Shaks. 3. Like a 
puft, and recklesse I. Himsclfe, the Primrose path of 
dalliance treads Haml. i. iii. 49. 

B. adj. I. Manumitted from slavery {rare) 

1600. 2. Acknowledging no law in religion or 
morals ; free-thinking ; antinomian. Also 
occas. Pertaining to the sects called * Liber- 
tines 1577. 3- Free or unrestrained generally. 
Now rare or Ohs. 1589, 4. Loose in morals ; 

licentious, dissolute ; characteristic of or re- 
sembling a libertine 1605. 

3. The 1 . ant will choose her own settlement 1768. 
The transitions arc as sudden as those in Pindar, but 
not so 1 , H. Walpole. 4. That 1 , humanism which 
stamps the Renascence 1886, Hence LPbertiiiage 
= Libertinism i, 2. 


Libertmism (li-bsitiniz’m). 1611. [f. 

prec. + -ISM.J I, Free-thinking in religious 
matters 1641. 2. Habitual licentiousness, esp. 

with regard to the relation of the sexes; the 
conduct or practice of a libertine 1611. 3. 

Unrestrained liberty {rare) 1647, 

I. Heathen false freedom and 1 . Trench. 2. Thus 
are wickedness and L, called a knowledge of the 
world, a knowledge of human nature Richardson. 
So fLPbertism (in sense i) 1644. 

Liberty (li'baiii), sb. ME. [a. F. liberie^ 
ad. L. libertatem, f. liber ixtQ.) 1. Exemption 
or release from captivity, bondage, or slavery. 

b. In religious use ME. 2. Freedom from 

arbitrary, despotic, or autocratic rule or control 
1484, 3. Faculty or power to do as one likes 

ME. b, Philos. Freedom from the control of 
fate or necessity. (Now chiefly in expressed 
antithesis to necessity.) 1538. 4. Free oppor- 

tunity or scope to do something ; hence, leave, 
permission ME. b. Naut. Leave of absence 
1758. 5, Unrestrained action, conduct, or ex- 
pression; licence. personified.) Now 

only in sense : An instance of freedom ; a 
licence. 1558. 6. Law. a. = Franchise sb. I. 
2 b ME. b. pi. Privileges, immunities, or 
rights enjoyed by prescription or by grant ME. 

c, f Hence occas. a person’s domain or property. 

The district over which a person's or corpora- 
tion's privilege extends. Also (in England bef. 
1850), a district within the limits of a county, 
but exempt from the jurisdiction of the sheriff, 
and having a separate commission of the 
peace. 1455. 7. L, of the tongue : space for 

the tongue of a horse, made by the bit's arching 
in the middle 1727. 

1. To proclaime libertie to the captives Isa. bci. i. 
b. Where is the spirit of God, there is liberte Wyclif 
a Cor. iii. 17. 2. Fredome and lyberte is better than 

ony gold or syluer Caxton. ^ Cap of t . ; see Cap sh.^ 
Natural 1 . ; the state in which every one is subject 
only to the laws of nature. Civil 1 . : natural 1 . re- 
stricted by the nature and necessities of the com- 
munity. L. of conscience : freedom to follow without 
interference tne dictates of conscience in matters of 
creed or worship. L. of the press : the right to print 
and publish whatever one pleases without previous 
governmental permission. 3. I me reioysed of my 
libertee, That selde ty me is founde in manage Chaucer. 

4. There is no 1 . for causes to operate in a loose and 
stragling way Sir T. Browne. 5, Libertie plucks 
lustice by the nose^ Shaks. Phr. To take the l. to do 
or ^doing something : to go so far, be so presump- 
tuous as to (etc.). To take liberties', to be unduly 
familiar {with a person ; occas. enphem.) ; to deal 
freely with (rules, facts, etc,). The Mountain Nymph, 
sweet L. Milt. 6. b. Cor. n. iii. 223. c. L. or 
liberties of a city : the district, extending beyond the 
bounds of the city, subject to the municipal authority. 
Liberties of a prison ; the limits outside a prison, 
within which prisoners were occas. permitted to reside, 
Phr. At 1.: not in captivity or confinement ; esp. in 
phr. to set at 1., to liberate. Also, free to act, move, 
think, etc. Also, (of persons or things) unoccupied, 
disengaged. 

Comb. : 1 . bond, one of the interest-bearing bonds 
of the ‘ Liberty ' loans issued by the U.S. government 
in 1917-19; \’Cn.^=cap of liberty (see Cap 
-day Naut., a day on which part of a ship’s crew are 
allowed to go ashore ; so -man ; 1. ball talso with 
caps.), a place where one may do as one likes ; -party 
U.S. Hist., a political party which advocated the 
abolition of slavery; -pole, a tall mast or staff with 
a Phrygian cap or the like on the top ; fl. post, a 
post marking the boundary of the Liberties of the City 
of London. 

Hence Lrberty v. trans. to endow with liberties 
or privileges ; to give liberty to. Ohs. or dial. 

LiTjethemte (libe-J^nsit)!. 1832, [f. Li- 
betheit, Czechoslovakia + -ITE .] Min. An olive- 
green phosphate of copper found in crystals 
and remform masses. 

L... occurs in quartz 1868. 

tLibidinist. rare 1628. \i.L.lihidin-y 
hbidio lust + -rsT.] A lecher -1634. 
Libidinous (libi'dinas), a. 1447. [ad. L. 
libidinosus, f. as prec.; see -OUS. Cf. F. libi- 
dineux,\ i. Given to, full of, or characterized 
by lu.st ; lustful, lecherous, lewd. ta. Provoca- 
tive of lust. Holland. Hence f Libidino'sity, 
lustfulness. Libl*dinoiis-ly arfu., -ness. 
Libken. Old Cant. Also flibkin, 1567. 
[f. Lib V.® + Ken 53.®] A place to sleep in. 

11 Libra (loi’bra). ME. [L, libra pound (12 
ounces), balance, constellation so called. (In 
med.L. used for ‘pound ’ ; hence the abbrevs, 
£ pound(s) sterling, lb. « pound weight.)] 
I. Antiq. A (Roman) pound, fa* Arm of a 
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balance 1797. 3. A sir on, (with capital L,j a. 
A zodiacal constellation, lying between Virgo 
and Scorpio, b. The seventh sign of the zodiac 
(tO*), which the sun enters on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember. ME. 

Libral (Isi'bral), <2?. 1656. [ad. L. libralis 
(see prec.).] Pertaining to a libra, or to Libra. 
L* as : the Roman ‘ as ' weighing a pound. 
Librariari (Isibre^Tian). 1670. [£, L. 

concerned with books — .an, ' fi. 
A scribe, copyist -1725. a. The custodian of 
a library 1713. t3. A dealer in books. North. 
Hence Libra'rianstiip. 

Library (bi'bran). ME. UbraiHe^ 

repr. Com. Rom. ^lihraria {-ia, -T^), 1 L, 
librarium (F. libraire bookseller), subst. use of 
librarhis adj. , f. /z^r-, liber book, perh. a use of 
liber bark (see Liber), an early writing 
material.] i. A place set apart to contain 
books for reading, study, or reference, a. The 
books contained in a library ; * a large collec- 
tion of books, public or private * (J.) ME. b. 
Often a title for a series or set of books uniform 
in appearance and having something in com- 
mon, as in ‘ The L. of Useful Knowledge etc. 
1692. c. transf. and fig ^ ; esp. used to denote 
{a) a great mass of erudition ; (3) the objects 
of study, the sources on which a person de- 
pends for instruction 1450. 3. aitrib.^ as 

1 , -book 1727, -door 1609, -stairs 1598. 

X. I there saw his 1., he, the Room which once 
contained his Books 1779. 1 ., a mnnicioal or 

other 1. for the use of the public without payment. 
Circulating a private commercial establishment 
for the lending of books. a. Pisistratus .. is 
said to have been the first person in Greece who 
collected a 1. THiaLWaix, c. Tostatus..who was a 
living 1 . Trap?. Cards and men formed the L of the 
Duchess of Marlborough J. Hawthohke. 

Librate (brbr^it), sb^ Hist 1610. [ad. 
med.L. lihraia (sc. terra) libra pound; see 
-ATEi,] A piece of land worth a pound 
a year. 

Librate (brbr^it), v* 1623. [f. L. Hbrai-, 
lihrare^ f. libra balance.] fi. trans. To 
weigh ; to poise, balance ; to cause libration in 
-1806. 3. intr. To oscillate like the beam of a 
balance ; to move from side to side or up and 
down 1694. 3. Of a bird, etc. ; To poise, 

balance itself 1786. 

3. He.. is librating between vice and virtue 1822. 
3. Made to flutter and I like a kestrel over the place 
XS29. 

Libration (bibrFi’Jsn). 1603. [ad. L. 
librationemS] i. The action of librating ; the 
state of being balanced or in equipoise. Also 
transf, and fig, 3. Astron, A real or apparent 
motion of an oscillating kind 1669. *[*3. 

Weighing {lit. and fig.) -1770. 

I. Their pinions stxll, In loose 1. stretched Thomson. 

2. L. of the mooni an apparent irregularity of the 
moon's motion which makes it appear to oscillate in 
such a manner that the parts the edge of the 
disk are alternately visible and invisible. (Tbere are 
three kinds, called 1 . in latiiude, 1 . in langiiudei and 
diurnal ot j>arallaciic /.) The moon., is liable to 
librations depending upon the position of the spectator 
Mrs. Somerville. Hence Dibra’tional a. per- 
taining to (the moon’s) 1. 

Libratory Qoi'bratori), a. 1668. [f. L. 
librat-, librare^ Having a motion like that of 
the beam of a balance ; oscillatory. 

II Libretto (libre*t<?). FI. -etti (-e'tf). 1742. 
[It., 'little book \ i. libra book.] The text or 
words of an opera or extended musical com- 
position. Hence Libre’ttist, a writer of 
librettos. 

Libriform (bi'brifpim), a. 1877, [f. L. I 
libr-, liber bark ; see -form.] Bot, Of the 
nature or character of liber. 

Liby^ (li*bian). i6ao. [f. L. Zibjya + -an.] 
A. adJ. Of or pertaining to ancient Libya. 
By some philologists applied to the Berber 
lang.^ or the group of mod. Hamitic langs. to 
yrhich Berber belongs. B. sb. An inhabitant 
of Libya ; the Libyan language. So Lihyo-, 
comb, form « L. and — . 

Lice, pL of Louse. 

Licen^ (brsens),jA Also license. ME. 
[a. F. licencot ad- L licentia, i. licere to be 
lawful. The sp. license has ho justification in 
the case of the sb. Cf. advice sb., advise vb., 
fraciice^h,^ practise i. Liberty (to 


do something), leave, permission. Now 
some^^hat rare. -f-AIso occas. exemption from 
(something). 2. A formal permission from a 
constituted authority to do sometning, e. g. to 
marry, preach, carry on some trade, etc.; a 
permit ME. b. The document embodying this 
. 1598. c. In some Univs., a certificate of com- 
petency in some faculty 1727. 3. Liberty of 

' action conceded or acknowledged ; an instance 
' of this ME, b. Excessive liberty ; abuse of 
f freedom ; disregard of law or propriety 1450. 
c. Licentiousness, libertinism 1713. 4. Devia- 

tion from form or rule by a w'riter, an artist, 
etc. 1530. 5. afirib., as l.-duty, etc. 1692. 

I. And askeh leue and lycence at londun to dwelle 
Langl. Others would confine the license of dis- 
obedience to unjust laws Mill. z. Phr.^ L. ofmoH- 
?nain (see Mortmain). {To marry) by /. in opposition 
to by bartns. Licences to dealers in spirits and wine 
Burke. 3. He.. allowed great and public L to his 
tongue 1 863. b. They are for 1., not for liberty 
Sheffield. The intolerable 1. with which the news- 
papers break, .the rules of decorum Burke, c. The 
license of the Restoration 1841. 4. A lycence 

poetycall 1530. The poem.. allows a metrical 1. 
Kingsley. 

License, licence (bi-sens), v. ME. [f. 
Licence sb., q. v. for the spelling.] 1. irans. 
To give (a person) permission to (do some- 
thing), Now rare. b. To permit (a thing) to 
be done ; occas. with dat. of the person. Now 
ra 7 ‘e. 1477. ts. [After F. licencier."] To give 
leave of departure to; to dismiss, set free 
from ; to send away to --1814. 3* To grant (a 

person) a licence to do something, e.g. to 
practise a trade, hold a curacy, keep a dog, 
carry a gun, etc. Const, for^ to, and to with 
inf. ME. b. To grant a licence permitting (a 
house, theatre, etc.) to be used for a specified 
purpose 1777. 4- authorize the publication 
of (a book), the acting of (a play) 1628. 5. To 

allow liberty or scope to ; to priwege, tderate. 
Obs. exc. in pfl. a, 1605. 

3. Judith Kent, widow, ‘Licenced.. to vend tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and snuff* Miss Mitfobd. 4. This 

£ lay was licensed on June 6th, 1634. 1858. Hence 
d'censablezL Licensee% one to whom a licence 
is granted 

Licensed (bi*senst), fpU a. 1593. [f. 

License v. + -ed ^ or Licence sb. + -ed 2.] 
I. Provided with a licence. Now often spec, 
(of a house, etc.) licensed for the sale of alco- 
holic liquor, L. victualler : see Victualler. 
1632. 2. Privileged, recognized, regular, 

tolerated 1593. 

2. Clodius was a 1. libertine Fboude. 

Licenser (Isrsensoi). 1644. [f. License v, 
+ -erL] One who licenses; esp. an official 
who authorizes the publication of books or 
papers {U of the press) ^ or the performance of 
plays (/. of plays), on laeing satisfied that law, 
public morals, or decency are not violated. 
Licensure (brsensiu»a:). U,S, 1846. [f. 
License v, + -ure.] A licensing ; esp. to 
preach. 

Licentiate (bise’njiit), sb, ME. [ad. med. 
L. licentiaius (see below) used absol. as r^.] 
One who has obtained a licence to exercise 
some function; e.g. a. one who has received 
a formal attestation of professional competence 
or of proficiency in some art from some colle- 
giate or other examining body ; b. in the 
Presbyterian church : One who holds a licence 
to preach but as yet has no appointment ; a 
probationer 1854. 

a. L. of the Royal College qf Physicians (abbrev. 
L.R.C.P.), L. in Dental Surgery (LD.S.), L. of the 
Royal Academy of Music (L.R.AM.), L. of the 
College of Preceptors (L.CLP-), «tc. 

f Licentiate, ppl. a, 1424. [ad. med.L. 
licentiaius'^ see next.] 1. Allowed, licensed 
-1676. 3. Freed from rules; assuming licence, 
unrestrained, licentious 1593-1656. 

Licentiate (bisemji^it), v. 1560. [f. med. 
L. lieentiat-, licentiare, f. licentia LICENCE.] 
I. irans. To give liberty to ; to allow, permit 
(something) to (a person), (a person) to (do 
something, or that (etc.) ? Obs, 3. [After F. 
licencier,] To discharge (a servant), Byron. 
Hence Ll:centia*tion,the granting of a licence. 
Licentious (bisenjas), a. 1535. [ad. 
med.L. Ucentiosus^ f. licentia Licence; see 
-ous,] Characterized by licence. i* Dis- 
regarding accepted rules, esp. in matters of 


grammar or style 1589. s. Unrestrained by 
law, decorum, or morality ; lax. Now rare. 
^535* 3* Lmertine, lascivjous, lewd. Now 

the prevailing sense. 1555. 

I. Verse.. so.5*ewna£ I in number of syllables Hal- 
LAM. 2. The Ijingand I. cfiaraccer of our newspapers 
JEFFEB.SON. 3. Wtiose 1. niora'tsali good men detested 
Robertson. Hence Licemtioiis-ly adv , -ness. 
Lich (iiij;. exc. arch, and in Comb. 

Also lych, lyke. [OE. He sir. neut. : — OTeut. 

neut. Cf. Du. hjk, Ger. leiche, etc. 
Ong. sense prob. * form, sL-ipe = Body. a. 
1 The living body. Also the trunk, as opp. to 
the limbs, b. A dead body ; a corpse OE. 

Comb , : tl,-fowl = Lich-Owl j -house, a mortuary; 
•path = lick-way 1 -stone, a stone to place the coffin 
on at the L-gate ; f-wal, -wale, a plant, the grom- 
well; t-way, a path along which a corpse has been 
earned to burial ; t-wort, a plant, wall pellitory. 

Lich, obs. f. Like, 

Lichen (bi*ken), sb. i6oi. [a. L. lichen, 
ad. Gr. XHxhv* The pronunc. (H’tJSn) is now 
rare in educated use.] fi. = Liverwort 
-1759. 3. One of a class of small cryptogamic 

plants, often of a green, grey, or yellow tint, 
which grow on the surface of rocks, trees, etc. 
Also collect. 1715. 

According to the modem theory a lichen consists of 
a fungus and an alga symbiotically united. 

3. Path. A skin disease, charactenzed by an 
eruption of reddish solid papules^ over a 
limited area i6oi. t4. After a L. use in Pliny : 
= Chestnut 4. -1661. 

Hence Li'chen v. to cover with lichens 1859. 
Li‘chenal a. of or pertaining to a lichen or lichens ; 
also as sb. 1S46. Liche'nic a. pertaining to or ob- 
tained from lichens 1836. LPehenin Ckem. a kind 
of starch obtained fiom Iceland moss and other lichens 
1835. Li'chenism. the symbiosis of alga and fungus 
in a lichen 1887- Lrchenist = hchenologist 1833. 
Li'chenlze = lichen vb. 1830. Li cheno’graphy, 
description of lichens ; hence licheno'grapker^ 
•o'grapkist ; lickenographic, -ala, 1824. Li’chenoid 
a. resembling a lichen or the disease lichen 1830. 
Licheno’logy, the science of lichens ; hence licheno- 
lo'gic, -al a. ; lickenoTogisi, one versed in lichenology 
1830. Li*chenose<a. = next (tf) 1855. Lrchenous 
a. {a) pertaining to, consisting of, resembling, or over- 
grown with lichens; {b) pertaining to or of the nature 
of the disease lichen 1822. Li'cheiiy a. overgrown 
with lichens 1826. 

Lich-gate, lych-gate (U*tjg?it). arch, 
exc. Arch, 1482. [f. LiCH corpse + Gate 

5^.1] The roofed gateway to a churchyard 
under which the corpse is set down at a funeral, 
to await the clergyman's arrival. 

Lichi, van of Litchi. 

Li‘ch-owl. 1585. [f. Lich + Owl.] The 
screech-owl, so called because its cry was 
supposed to portend death in the house. 

Licht, Sc. f. Light. 

Licit (li’sit), a. 1483. [ad. L. liciius, licere 
to be lawful.] Allowable, permitted, lawful. 

The consumption of 1. or duty-paid opium 1892. 
Hence Li’cit-ly adv., -ness. 

Licita*tion. rare. 1623. [ad. L. licita- 
tionemt f, licitari to bid at an auction.] Ex- 
posing for sale to the highest bidder. 

Lick (lik), sh, 1579. [f. Lick v.] i- An 
act of licking. Hence qua.si-concr. a small 
quantity. 3. U.S, A spot to which animals 
resort to lick salt or salt earth. Also buffalo-l., 
saltd, 1751. 3, A smart blow. Also transf, 

and fig, 1678. 4. dial., U.S. and Austral, A 

spurt, a spin ; a spell of work 1837. 

I. To have a 1. at the Honey-pot Dryden. A 1. of 
court white-wash Gray. 3. We’re used to a 1. of a 
stick every day S, Lover, fig, A 1. at the Laureat 
Cibber, 4, Big licks work. 

Lick (Hk), V. [OE. liccian OTeut. 
kdn (whence F. Ucher, etc.), prob, cogn. w. Gr. 

to lick, Kiyyos dainty, L, lingere, etc.] 
I. irans. To pass the ton^e over (something), 
e. g. in order to taste, moisten the surface, etc. 
Also absol. With off-. To remove by licking. 
With up : To take up by licking, fs. To lap 
with the tongue; to drink, sip. Also intr. 
constr, of, on. -1791. 3. transf. and fig. (from 

I and 2). a. Of persons and animals 1460. b. 
Of waves, flame, etc, : To lap, play lightly 
over, etc. ; to take up (moisture, etc.) in passing 
over OE. 4. To I, {a person or thing) into 
shape : To give form to ; to mould, make pre- 
sentable, ‘ as a Bear doth her Whelps ' (Burton) 
1612. 5. slang. To beat, thrash. Also with 


ae (man) a (pass), an (la«d). v (cwt), g (Fr. chef), a (ev«r). ai (/, eye), 0 (Ft, eau de vie), i (s*t). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g^t). 
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out of. 1535. b. slang. To beat, get the better 
of ; to excefl 1800. 6, slang, inir. To run or 

ride at full speed 1889. 

I. The danger of licking adhesive stamps and enve- 
lopes I S3 5. Phr. To 1 . one’s fingers^ to 1 . one's 
an ac:ion'"ind:cating relish or delighted anticipation 
of food. Tol. the grouTtd, to 1 . (another’s) shoe or 
spittle^ actions expressive of abject servility. How 
does thy honour? Let me licke thy shooe Temp. iii. 
ii. 27. To 1 . the dust, fthe earth [a Hebraism : Vulg. 
ierram lingere\ to fall prostrate, to suffer defeat. 
Betwixt them both, they lick’t the platters clean Ray. 
3. a. tTb L up Jan enemy’s forces) ; to destroy, an- 
nihilate (after Nmn. xxiL 4) j Yet sometyme thei wer 
slain, taken, and licked vp, or thei were ware Hall. 
b. The flames, .licked up everything in their path 
1893. $. Say you won’t fag — they’ll soon get tired of 
licking you Hughes. b. Phr. It licks mex it is 
beyond my comprehension. To Z. into Jits x to defeat 
thoroughly. 

Licker (li*k3i). 1440. [f. Lick v . + -er 1.] 
One who or something which licks. Also 
licker~up. 

Lickerish, liquorish (li-ksrij), a. 1500. 
[Altered f. Licksrous, with -ISH ^ for 
fi. = Lickerous 1. Of a cook: Skilful in 
preparing dainties. -1728. 2, = Lickerous 2, 
2 b. 1500. 3* = Lickerous 3. 1600. Hence 

Li*ckerisli-ly adv., -ness. 
fLi'ckerous, a, ME. [a. AF. *Hkerous, 
^lekerous, repr. var. of OF. lecheros LECHER- 
OUS.] I. Pleasing to the palate ; gen. and Jig. 
sweet, pleasant, delightful -1603. 2. Of per- 

sons, etc. : Fond of delicious food. Const, oj, 
after. -1653. h. gen. and Jg. Eagerly desirous, 
longing, greedy for something pleasant. Const. 
of; also to do. -1632. 3. Lecherous, lustful, 

wanton -1611. 

3. And sikerly she hadde a likerous eye Chaucer. 
Hence fLi'ckerous-ly adv.^ t«ness. 

Licking (li*kig), vbL sb. ME. [f. Lick v. 
+ -ING ^.] !• The action of Lick v . b. concr. 
in pi. 1851. 2. colloq. A beating, thrashing 

{lit. and Jig.) 1756. 3. atirih., as Laplace U.S. 
= Lick sb. 2 , \ etc. 1597. 

a. The power to take a 1 . is better worth having 
than the power to administer one G. Meredith. 

tLi'ckj^nny. late ME. [f. Lick z^.] One 
who or that which * licks up the pennies *, i. e. 
makes the money go -1824. 

Law is a lick-penny, Mr. Tyrrel Scott. 

fLi'ck-spigot. 1599. [f. Lick v. + Spigot.] 
One who licks the spigot; a tapster {con- 
temptuous) ; also, a parasite -1700. 
Li*ck-spittle. 1818. [f. Lick v. + Spit- 
tle.] An abject parasite; a toady. Also 
attrib. So tLick-spit VlSl' 
aiirib. A.. 1 . awe of rank Thackeray, 

Licorice, alternative f. LIQUORICE. 
Licorous, licotirous, var. Lickerous. 
Licotir, -ii^, obs. ff. Liquor, Lickerish. 
Lictor (li'kt^i). ME. [L. ; ?f. lig-^ root of 
ligare to bind.] Rom. Aniiq. An officer whose 
functions were to attend upon a magistrate, 
bearing the fasces before him, and to execute 
sentence of judgement upon offenders. Also 
transf. 

Lid (lid). [OE. Mid neut. OTent. 
f. wk.-grade root of to cover, in OE. be- 

hlldan.'] 1. That which covers the opening at 
the top of a vessel or closes the mouth of an 
aperture ; the hinged upper part of a receptacle, 
b. The top crust of a pie {dial.) 1615. 2. 

Lid [of the eye) = Eyelid ME. 3. Each of the 
covers of a book {dial.) 1459. 4. Bot. and 

Conch. = Operculum 1681. 5. attrib.^ as 

l.-flower, a tree or shrub of the genus Calyf- 
tranthes (N.O. Myrtacex), in which the upper 
part of the calyx forms a lid 1653. 

X. "Phr. {slang OT colloq.) To put the lid on x to bring 
to a close or climax ; so •with the lid off, etc., with 
everything exposed to view. 

Lidded (li*ded), pjl. a. [OE. uMidod^ f. 
Mid {gehlid) LiD. In mod. use, f. Lid + -ED,] 
I. Having a lid ; covered with or as with a 
lid. 2. Of the eyes : Having lids, covered 
with lids ; as heavy-, high-lidded, etc. 1818. 
Lidless (Irdles), a. 1522. [see -LESS.] 
Without a lid. b. Of the eyes : Having no 
lids. Chiefly poet. *=» * ever-watchful 1796. 

b. Her 1 . dragon-eyes Coleridge. 

Lie (bi), sbJ [OE. lyge str. masc. OTeut. 
^lugi-z, f. '^lug-, wk. grade of ^leug-, OE. 
Uoian; see Lie v .^'] An act or instance of 


lying; a false statement made with intent to 
deceive; a cnminal falsehood. b. iran^f. An 
imposture 1560. 

It was perhaps a L invented by political malignity 
Froude. White 1 . x^ a consciously untrue statement 
deemed venial or praiseworthy in view of its motive, 
b. Men of high degree are a L Ps. Ixii. 9. Phr. To 
give ike 1 . (to) : to accuse (a person) to his face of 
lying. Pd&o transf. of facts, actions, etc. Hence 
occas. the 1 . is used for : The charge of falsehood ; 
He abhors to take the Lye but not to tell it Berkeley. 
Comb. 1 ,-tea, said to be a transl. of the Chinese name 
for teas coloured for the European market. 

Lie (bi), .y3.2 1697. [f. Lie z;.i] i. Man- 
ner of lying ; direction or position in which 
something lies ; direction and amount of slope 
or inclination. Also fig. the position or aspect 
(of affairs, etc.), b. Golf, {a) The inclination 
of a club when grounded for a stroke. ( 5 ) 
The situation of a ball, good or bad. 1857. 
2. concr. A mass that lies ; a stratum, layer 
1728. 3. The place where an animal, etc. is 

accustomed to lie. Also, room for lying. 1869. 
4. Railways. A siding into wliich trucks may 
be run for loading or unloading. (Also lye,) 

1855- 

1. The general L and disposition of the boughs 
Ruskin. F riedrich understands well enough . . from 
the 1. of matters, what his plan will be Careyle. 3. 
A very favourite ‘ lie ’ for woodcock 1888. 

Lie (bi), Pa. t. lay (la) ; pres, pple, 
lying (bi'iq); pa. pple. lain {le^n). [Com. 
Teut. str. vb. : OE. licgan, f. (ult.) Teut. root 
^beg- (: lag- : Ixg-) :—^legh- {: logh- : legh-) 
to lie ; cf. Gr. bed, aXoxos bedfellow, 

wife, \ 6 xos lying in wait, L. lectus bed.] 

L I. intr. Of persons or animals: To be 
in a prostrate or recumbent position. b. To 
be extended on a bier or the like ; to be buried 
(in a specified place) OE. c. To be in one’s 
bed for the purpose of sleeping or resting ME. 
2. To assume a recumbent or prostrate posi- 
tion ME. 3. To be or remain in a specified 
position of subjection, helplessness, misery, 
degradation, or captivity ; to be kept in prison ; 
to continue in sin, etc. -j'Also simply = ‘ to 1 . 
in prison’ ; occas. idiomatically to 1 . by it. OE. 

4. To remain in a state of inactivity or conceal- 
ment (not necessarily prone or reclining) ME. 
b. Shooting. Of game-birds : To remain crouch- 
ing upon the ground. (Also to 1 . dead.) 1797. 

5. To dwell or sojourn; esplxo sleep or pass 

the night (in a place), to lodge temporarily. 
Now rare or arch. ME. b. spec, of a host or 
army (or its leader) : To be encamped, to have 
or take up a position in a field ME. tc. To 
live under specified circumstances or engaged 
in some specified occupation --1719. 6. Idio- 

matic uses (see below). 

1. As he lay and read The Tuscan poets on the 
lawn Tennyson. Phr. To L asleep, sick, dead, in a 
fever, b. To 1 . in state x see State. Two of us in 
the churchyard 1 ., My sister and my brother Wordsw. 
a You must 1 . on the bed which you have made for 
yourself Thackeray. Phr. To 1 . ivith (also iby) t to 
have sexual intercourse with (somewhat archl). 3. 
Phr. To 1 . by the lieels^ (arch.) : see Heel sb.^ The 
defendant . . was lying in prison as a debtor Macaulay. 
Phr. Tol. under: to he subject to. To 1 . under a 
Vow 1701, a delusion Addison, a disadvantage 1748. 
4. Phr. 2 o 1 . close, low, perdu, etc., see those adjs. 
Tol. in ambush, in •matt (see the sbs,). To 1 . at catch 
or upon the catch (?arch. or dial.) : to be captious, to 
seek to entrap a person. To 1 . on or upon ends arms, 
to 1 . on one’s oars (see the sbs.). b. Phr. To 1 . to 
the dogs, to the gun to permit the approach of a dog 
or the sportsman without rising. 5, He lay that 
night at the deanery Macaulay. 'b.fTol. in leaguer: 
see Leaguer sb?- 1. fc. To 1 , at rack and manger 
Massinger. 6. ^To 1 . at or upon: to importune, 
urge “1737- ^To 1 . hecevy upon: to oppress, harass 
-1676. To 1 . fat, to : to apply oneself steadily to 1583. 
f (With gerund) : To keep on or continue some- 

thing (rare) -1692. 

n. Said of things, i. Of material things: 
To be placed or set horizontally or lengtWise 
or at rest on the ground or other surface OE. 
b. To be deposited, remain permanently in a 
specified place ME. c. Of a building, etc. ; To 
be overthrown or fallen ME. 2. To remain 
unworked, unused, untouched, or undiscovered 
ME. t3. Of the wind, the tongue : To be at 
rest, subside -1689. 4, To be situated (in. 

space), to have a specified position OE. b. 
To be spread out to the view 1764. c. Of a 
road, way, journey, etc. : To extend OE. d. 
Of the wind : To remain in a specified quarter 


1604. 5. Naut. a. Of a ship : To be stationed 

in a berth or anchorage OE. b. To steer in 
a specified direction 1574. 6. fig. Of im- 

material things: To exist, be found, have 
place, reside (in some specified place or quar- 
ter) ; to be set, fixed, or arranged in some 
specified position or order ME. tb. Of 
thoughts, inclinations, etc. : To have a specified 
direction -1825, c. To rest or be imposed as 
a burden, charge, obligation, etc. upon a per- 
son ; to press or weigh upon (one’s mind or 
heart) ME. d. To be set at stake ; to hang or 
depend on or upon a hazard, etc. 1590. 7. 

(Chiefly in Law.) Of an action, charge, claim, 
etc. : To be admissible or sustainable ME. 

I. Take as much as lies on a shilling of [etc.) 
Wesley. b. A Petition from J. Macleod..was 
ordered to 1. on the table 1804. Money lying in the 
bank (mod). c, Phr. To 1 . in ruin(s), in the dust. 
How do thy towers in ruin L KIeble:. To 1 . heavy x 
to be a heavy load upon (lit. and fig. : see Heavy a.^ 
I. i). (Of food, etc.) To 1 . heavy, cold, etc. (fformerly, 
simply to 1 .) on the stomach : to be felt as oppressive, 
z. Phr. To 1 . barren, fallow, hid, lea, waste; also, to 
1 . on one's hands, at a stand. Rarely within the 
living memory has so much of skill lain barren Glad- 
stone. 4. Within the manor of Collingham, where 
the lands lay Cruise, b. What a future seemed to 
1 . before him ! J. Payn. c. There lies your way 
Shaks. 5- a. The Zebra lay just off the pier 1851- 
b. The Success being to leeward, Captain Peard. .lay 
across his hawse Nelson. To 1 . the course (quasi- 
trans.) t (of a ship) to have her head in the direction 
wished. 6 . The fault lies at their own doors 1719. 
Their sympathies lay wholly with Gniffydd Freeman. 
Phr. To 1 . in (a person): to rest or centre in him; 
to depend upon him, be in his power (to do). (Now 
chiefly in phr. as far as in (me, etc.) liesl) To 1 . in 
one's power, in (or fon) one's hands. To 1 . inx to 
consist in, to have its ground or basis in ; Pitt’s 
strength lay in his character 1881. To L with: to be 
the office or province of (some one) to do something, 
b. My humour lyes another way Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.). ^ c. These Things.. lay upon my Mind 
De Foe. With those charges lying upon him Burke. 
d* He persists As if his life lay on ’t Shaks. 7. There 
doth lye an Appeal to the Bishop Prideaux. 

UIBL irans, U sed causatively or by mistake 
for Lay V. Now rare, ME. 

The doth was lain 1809. 

Comb, with advs. Lie about. To lie here and 
there, esp. in disorder. fL. abroad# To lodge out 
of one’s own house or abode ; to reside in a foreign 
country ; An Embassadour is an honest man, sent to 
lie abroad for the^ good of his Countrey Walton. 
L. along, a. To lie outstretched on the ground (now 
arch.) ; to^ extend along a surface, b. ATaut. Of a 
ship : To incline to one side under pressure of a wind 
abeam. L. by. a. Naut. = lU to ; see By adv. 
b. To remain unused, be laid up in store. c. To 
keep quiet ; to remain inactive, rest L. down. a. 
See sense I. 2 and Down adv. fb. To be brought to 
bed of a child. c. (colloq.) To take (a beating, etc.) 

down; to receive it with abject submission. 

L. in, a. To be brought to bed of, fwith, a child ; 
to be confined. Alsoj^. tb. To cost, * to stand (a 
person) in * so much, L. off. a, Naut. Of a ship or 
boat : To stand some distance away from the shore, 
etc. b. To cease work for a time. L. out. a. To 
sleep out, now dial, of cattle, to he left unhoused at 
night, b. To 1 . out of one's money ; to remain unpaid, 

L. over. a. To be held over to a future occasion, 
b. To remain unpaid after the time when payment is 
due. L. to. Naut. Of a ship ; To come almost to a 
standstill, with her head as near the wind as possible, 
by backing or shortening sail. L. up. a. To go 
into or remain in retirement or retreat; to take to 
one’s bed or keep one’s room as an invalid ; (of a ship) 
to go into dock. b. To 1 . up in lavender: to be m 
safe keeping or custody. 

Lie (bi), z^.2 Infl. lying (bi-iq), lied 
(bid). [Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. Uogan, f. 
Teut. root ^leug- (: laug- : lug-), whence Lie 
sb.^ Cf. Du. liegen, Ger. liigen, etc.] i. inir. 
To tell a lie or lies ; to speak falsely. fig 
Chiefly of inanimate objects: To convey a 
false impression; to be deceptive. ME. 3. 
quasi-^r<at»j. with adv. or phr. : To take away 
by lying ; to get (a person, etc.) into or out of 
by lying 1720. 

I. He lies, and he knows he lies Johnson. Phr. 
To I, <7/‘(arch.), fon, fupon x to tell lies about. To 1 . 
in one's teeth, throat, to 1 . like a trooper, 2. London’s 
column, pointing at the skies, Like a tall bully, lifts 
the head, and lies Pope. 3. Go on tamely to allow 
yourself to be lied into Part^ blindness 1884. 

Lieberkiilm (lf*b9ikun), 1867. [f. the 

inventor J. N. Lieherkuhn (1711-56), a Berlin 
anatomist.] Optics. A silver concave reflector 
fixed on the object-glass end of a microscope to 
bring the light to focus on an opaque object. 
Hence Lie-berkuh'nian a., in LieberkUhnian 


d (Ger. K^'ln). ^’(Fr. p^w), ii (Ger. Mz/ller). «^(Fr. d«ne). n (c«rl). e (e») (there), e (^) (refn), |'(Fr. fotfre). 5 (ffr, fern, earth). 
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pjilicies or giands^ minute tubular ca\it;es 
thickly diatnbuted over the small intestines. 
Liebig (If big). 1869. [f. Baron Justus von 
Liebig (1803-73).] More fully, Liebigs extract 
{ofbcej) : A concentrated preparation of beel, 
containing the salts and extractive principles of 
the meat, without the albumen, gelatin, or fat. 
Lief a, and adv. Hof, Hof 

: — OTeut. ^leubo- : — pre-Teut ^iendkis-^ f. * 
Indo-Eur. root *leubA- (: loubh- : lubk-, whence 
Believe, Love).] 

A. adj. I. Beloved, dear, agreeable, accept- 

able, precious. Also /. and dear, Ohs. or 
arch, b. In various constructions with have 
(see H.-vve v., and cf. Ger. iieb kaben) : 7 (etc.) 
had (occas. have) as 1 . as [= ‘would as wil- 
lingly’), / had hef&r {= ‘would rather’), 
\liefestt with object a sb., inf, phr. (whth or 
without /{?), or clause ME. 'fa. Desirous, will- 
ing, glad. Const, of, to with inf, --1500, 3. 

Antithetically to loath, in senses i and 2. Also 
absoL Obs, or arch, OE. t4, a. absoL ^ 
Sir ! Sire ! Lord ! OE. and ME. fb. quasi- 
sb, A dear one ; a friend, sweetheart, mistress ; 
occas. a wife. So in compar., one who is 
dearer. -1633. 

1. Our sov’reign prince and Hefest liege Shenstone. 
Quickly go again As thou art 1 . and dear Tennyson. 
b. I had as 1 . have let it alone 1766, 3. Now hence 

must I..be I loth or lief 18S3. 

B, adv. Dearly ; gladly, willingly. Chiefly 
with would, pa. snbj. Also in as I, {as), the 
liefer ; I, I were == I would gladly be. (The 
advb. use is chiefly due to misinterpretation of 
the adj. use in 7 had as L, I had liefer \ see 
A. I b.) 

I would as 1. go there as anywhere Thackeray. 
Liege (Ifdg). ME. [a. OF. Itgc^ liege ; ? ad. 
O HG. ledig free.] A. adj. i , a. Of the superior : 
Entitled to feudal allegiance and service. Now 
rare exc. in /, lord, b. Of the vassal : Bound 
to render feudal allegiance and service ME. 
a. Of or pertaining to the bond between superior 
and vassal ME. 

X, b. A right to call on every 1 . subject to render 
assistance Scott, a. Homage 1 . and Feaute ME. 

B* I. = liege lord ME. 2. A liege man. 
Hence, a loyal subject of the king. ME. 

1. Nay, good my L., with patience bear Addison. 
as. The emperor’s lieges Austin. Hence Lie-gedom. 
Lie'geftil a., -ly adv. Lie'geless a, 

Liege man, lie*geman. ME. i. Feudal 
Law. A vassal sworn to the service and support 
of his superior lord. 2. iransf. and fg, A 
faithful follower or subject 1823. 

2. Sworn liegemen of the Cross I^ble. 

Liegier, obs, f. Ledger. 

Lien (If'en, Irn, bi*en). 1531. [a. F. lien 
. — L, ligamen bond. The usual pronunc, in 
England is (IfSn), in U.S. (b'n).] ti. Anat, 
A tendon. Copland. tn.Law, A right to retain 
possession of property until a debt due to the 
person detaining it is satisfied 1531. Also jfg 
Hence Lienee*, an owner of property on whidi 
another holds a lien. Li’enor, one who holds a 1. 

Lienal (loijrnal), a, 1879. [f. L. lien 

spleen +-AL.] Anaf, Of the spleen ; splenic, 
jj Lienctiltas (biie*gki2?li?s). 1897. [mod.L., 
dim. of L, lien spleen.] Anat, One of the 
small masses of splenic tissue found in the 
neighbourhood of the spleen; an accessory 
spleen.^ 

(f Lienitis (bi&ortis). 1845. [mod-L., f. L. 
lien^ spleen -iTis.] Path. — Splenitis. 
Lieno- (Isiirnt?), comb. f. L. lien spleen, in 
adjs. signifying ‘ pertaining to the spleen and 
— as Lieno-gastric a, pertaining to the 
spleen and the stomach ; Lieno-intestinal a, 
Lientery (bi'entm). 1547. [ad. F. Uen^ 
terie, ad. mod.L. Itenferia, ad. Gr. X^uvrepia^ 
f. Xem smooth + Ivrepa bowels.] Path, A 
form of diarrhoea, in which the food passes 
tbrough the bowels partially or wholly un- 
digested ; an instance of this, van Lienteria. 
Hence Liente’ric a. of or pertaining to 1. 

Lier (brai). 1583. [f. Lie + -er 1 .] 

One who lies ; see Lie vi^ 

There were liers in ambush against him jfashva 
vm. 14. 

Lieme (li,5-iD). Also fleyrn. 1466. [ad. 

F. lieriu; etym. unkn.] Arch. In vaulting, a 
short rib W'hich neither springs from an impost 


nor runs along the ridge, but connects the 
bosses and iaiersections of the pnneipai nbs. 
Also attrib., in l.cault, etc. 

Lieu ME. [a. F, lieu L. locum, 

accus. of locus place.] Place, stead. 

Phr. In (L^) 1. of', in the place, room, or stead of ; 
A quarter’s rent m I. of notice iSgi.^ In L (used 
ahsol.\ — Instead 2 {arch.) ; A better in L 1 lcker. 

Lieutenancy (lef-, lefte’nansi). 1450. [f. 
Lieute.nant; see -ancv.j ti. Delegated 
authonty. Donne. 2. The office of a lieuten- 
ant ; e. g. that of deputy governor of a king- 
dom, etc., of Lord Lieutenant of a county; 
also, a lieutenant’s commission m the army or 
navy 1450. 3. The term of a lieutenant’s office 

1632. t4. The district or province governed 

by a lieutenant -1726. 5. The body of deputy- 

lieutenants in a county. Also, in the city of 
London, the body of commissioners who per- 
form the duties of a Lord Lieutenant with re- 
gard to the militia and volunteers 1679. 

a. All your lordship can hope for, is only the J. of a 
county Swift. 

Lieutenant (lef-, lefte'nant, ILS. liatem- 
§.nt). hlE, [a. F., £, lieu place -i- tenant 
holding (see Tenant). For the pronunc., cf. 
the rare OF, form luefiot lieu, and the Sc. 
forms luf, lufftenand. Thus the labial glide 
at the end of OF, lieu as the first element of a 
compound may sometimes have been appre- 
hended by Englishmen as a 7; or/.] i. One 
who takes the place of another; usually, an 
officer, civil or military, who acts for a superior ; 
a representative, substitute, vicegerent. tAlso 
fig. tb. Used as = L, legaius, froconsul, 
suffectus, Gr. — 174X. 2. Mil. and 

Naval. (Often abbrev. Lieut., and in combs. 
Li.) a. In the army ; The officer next in rank 
below captain 1578. b. In the navy: The 
officer next in rank and power below the com- 
mander 1626, 

I. They are his Liefetenants, bis vicegerents in his 
Church Stubbks. L. of the Tower (of London), title 
of the acting commandant delegated by the Con- 
stable. L. 0/ Ireland, of a county : see Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Ccmzb. : fl.- captain, the officer who commands the 
company under the captain or ^in hLs absence; 
-co.lonel, an army officer next in rank below a 
colonel, having the actual command of a regi- 
ment; hence -colonelcy; -coiniuaiider, a naval 
officer, in rank next below a commander, and next 
above a lieutenant; -governor, the deputy of a 
governor, esp. {a) in the British colonies, the actual 
governor of a district or province in subordination to 
a governor-general ; (b) in U.S., the deputy-governor 
of a state with certain independent duties and the 
right of succession to the governorship, in case of its 
becoming vacant ; hence -govemorship, the office, 
or the province, of a lieutenant-governor. Hence 
fLieutemantry 1552-1676 (chiefly Sc.). Lieute'n- 
antship 1467 = Lieutenancy. Now rare. 
Lieute*nant-ge*neraL 1483. [After F. 
lieutenant gineral, in which glneral was orig. 
an adj.] exercises a dele- 

gated rule or command; the vicegerent of a 
kingdom, etc. -1701. 2. One who acts as 

deputy to a general. In the British army, an 
officer in rank next below a general, and next 
above a major-general. fAlso lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance. (In the U.S, army the 
office is now in abeyance.) 1570. 

Liever, var. of liefer, compar. of Lief. 

Lif, obs. f. Lief. 

Life (bif), sh. [OE. neut. :~OTeut. 

^litd"'’, f, Teut. root*/f^-, whence Live v., OE. 
bell fan Be LIVE v., to remain. The general 
meaning of the root (Indo-Eur. ^leip-, loip-. Up') 
is to continue, last, endure; cf. Gr, XiirapTis 
persistent.] 

I. I. au Primarily, the condition, quality, or 
fact of being a living person or animal, b. 
More widely : The property which differenti- 
ates a living animal or plant, or a living portion 
of organic tissue, from dead or non-living 
matter ; the assemblage of the functional 
activities by which the presence of this property 
is manifested. Often specialized, as in animal, 
vegetable, psychical L 1567. c. Continuance of 
animate existence; opp. to death OE. ti. fig. 
Used to designate a condition of power, 
activity, or happiness, in contrast to meta- 
phorical ‘ death ’. Chiefly in biblical and 
religious use ; The condition of those who are 


‘ alive unto righteousness ’ ; the power or prin- 
ciple by which this condition is produced ; also, 
the state of existence of the souls of the blessed 
departed. OE. 3. Animate existence (esp. 
that of a human being) viewed as a possession 
of which one is deprived by death OE, 4. 
Energy in action, thought, or expression ; ani- 
mation, rivacity, spirit 1583. 5. The cause or 

source of living ; the animating principle ; one 
who or that w’hich keeps a thing alive ; soul ; 
essence ME. 6. nonce-uses. Vitality as em- 
bodied in an individual person or thing 1587. 
b. Living things m the aggregate 1728. 7. (In 

early use commonly the /.} The living form or 
model ; living semblance ; life-size figure or 
presentation 1599. 

I. a. The mouing creature that hath 1 . Gen. ii. 20. 
b. L. is a state of ceaseless change Bukdon-S Ander- 
son. C. Tree, water, elixir, etc. cf I , see these sbs. 
(A matter, e^tc.) o/l. and death : (something) on which 
it depends whether a person shall live or die ; hence 
fig. (a matter) of vital importance. ^ Stajfof 1., see 
Staff sb. To cojne to 1 . : to regain consciousness 
after a swoon. So to bring to 1. 2. 30 ur lyf is hid 

with (irist in God Wyclif Col. iii. 3. 3. Phr. To lose, 
save, lay down one's I, L. for 1 . . a ghrase expressing 
the lex taZionis. [They] sold their lives very dearely 
Evelyn. Phr. For {one's) l.,for dear 1., etc., so as 
to save, or, as if to save, one’s 1 . {I cannot) for 7ny^ I , 
for tJu 1. of me (in trivial use). 4. His preaching 
was without much L or learning Burnet. 5. Order, 
& distribution is the L of dispatche Bacon. My I, ; 
my dearest (not now in familiar use). 6. b. The 
noise of 1 . begins again Tennyson. 7. Phr. After, 
from ihe l. ; (arawn) from the living model. As large 
as 1., life-size : hence joc. To the 1. : with fidelity to 
the original. 

n. I. The period from birth to death OE. b. 
The term of duration of an inanimate thing 
1703. 2. In Life asstirance : a. A person con- 

sidered with regard to the probable future 
duration of his life. b. Any particular amount 
of expectation of life. c. An insurance on a 
person’s life. 1692. 3. pi. with reference to 

tenacity of life 1562. 4. Transf. uses in games. 
Cards (‘ Commerce ’). One of three counters, 
which each player has ; so called because, 
when he has lost all of them, he falls out of the 
game. Pool. One of three chances which each 
player has. CrickeU The continuation of a 
batsman’s innings after a chance of getting 
him out has been missed. 1806. 

t. Phr. All tny {his, etc.) : = in or during all my 
(etc.) 1 . ; used advb. For l.\ for all that remains of a 
person’s L A lease, grant, etc. for {iwo,^ thtee, etc.) 
lives', one which is to remain in force during the 1. of 
the longest liver of (twoj three, etc.) specified persons. 
Hence occas. the specified persons are called the 
lives, b. The average/, of the steel lails 1889. 2. 

a, A good 1. : one who is likely to live at least to the 
term assigned as the average ‘ expectation ’ at his age. 

3. A cat has nine lives Provb. 4. {Cricket) The 
captain.. received a 1.. .in the slips 1883. 

m, I. The series of actions and occurrences 
constituting the history of an individual from 
birth to death. In gen. sense, the course 
of human existence from birth to death. 
OE. b, A particular manner or course of 
living OE. c. In mod. use : The practical 
part of human existence ; the business, active 
pleasures, or pursuits of the world. Often 
with reference to social gaieties or vicious 
pleasures ; esp. in phr. to see I, ij'j-l. 2. A 
written account of a person’s life ; a biography 
ME. 

1. {Anything, nothing) in l.z *in the world*, at all. 
Is L. worth living? Mallock. This 1. (Vulg. hxc 
vita, Gr, 71 cvrrj, x Cor. xv. xg), also the or this 
present I , : the earthly state of human existence, as 
disL from the future 1., the state of existence after 
death. b. A good, bad, happy, wretched, etc. I, 
The 1. of Sparta was the 1 . of a camp Jowett. c. To 
see me happily settled in 1 . Dasknt. 2. Few authors 
write their own lives Johnson. 

IV, Phr, On life, on live = Alive. Livesman, 
etc. : see Live. 

Comb, 1. General : as 1. -expeAence, -germ, etc. ; 
l.-hringing, -saving, -working adjs. ; l.-ieeming adj. ; 
(with sense ‘ in, of, for, with, or as 1.’) l,-bere/i, -weary 
adjs. ; 1,-struggle ; (with sense ‘ lifelong ; during one's 
whole 1., for L j l.-anmtUy, -study, etc. 

2. Special : as l.-arrow, a barbed arrow with a line 
attached, which is fired from a gun to establish com- 
munication with a ship in distress ; -assurance (see 
Assurances); -belt, a belt of inflated india-rubber, 
of cork, or the like, used to support the body in the 
water ; -boat, a boat specially constructed for saving 
1. at sea; -breath, the breath which supports 1. ; 
alsoyf^, ; -buoy (see Buoy sb. x b) ; -cycle JBiol. = 
life-history', -estate, an estate held Hr a pci-son’s 1.; 


SB (man), a (pass), au (L«^). 2? (c«t). ^ (Fr. chaf), 0 (ever), 9 i(/,eye), ;» (Fr. eau d<? vie), i (sft). j (Psychtf). 9 (what). p(g<?t). 
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f 6. Binding quality ; also cancr. -1727. Hence 
Li’gatore v, to bind with a 1. or bandage ; 
spec, in Surg, to tie up (an artery, etc.}. 

Lige, obs. f. Lie Liege. 

Ligeance (bi'd^ans, Ifdgans). ME. [a. 
OF. Ugeanci, legiance, etc., f. lige Liege; see 
-ANCE. Cf. Allegiance.] i. - Allegi- 
ance 2. arck, a. The sway of a sovereign 
over his subjects or lieges ; the temtones 
subject to a sovereign. Now only m legal use. 
ME. So fLi’geancy. 

Ligge, obs. f. Lie 

Ligger (li-gsi), sd. dial, 1483. [f. 

north, var. of Lie v.^ -t -er Cf. Ledger rd., 
a doublet of this \vd,] i. A coverlet. fa. = 
Ledger s 3. 2. -1518. ts* The nether mill- 
stone. Pegge. 4. A plank bridge 1840. 5. 

Angling. A line with a float and bait which is 
left in the water 1825. Hence Li'gger v. to 
fish with a L 

Light (bit), s3. [OE. lioht str, neut. (early 
ME. Uht) : — OTeiit. ^leuktd^ : — pre-Teut. 
'^leuktom, f. Indo-Eur. root *leuk- to shine, be 
white. (Not in ON.) The primary sense is 
possibly 'that which is bright’.] i. The 
natural agent or influence which evokes the 
activity of the organ of sight. a. Viewed as 
the medium of visual perception. Also, the 
condition of space in which vision is possible. 
Opp. to darkness., b. Viewed as itself an 
object of perception. Also, an individual 
shining or appearance of light. OE, c. Viewed 
as residing in or emanating from a luminary 
OE, d. In scientific use (see below) 1704. e. 
The portion of light which illuminates a given 
space 1533. f. A gleam or sparkle in the eye, 
expressive of animation or the like 1593. g. In 
various fig. phrases (see below), b. pL [after 
L. lumina.] Graces of style. Addison. a. 
spec. The illumination which proceeds from the 
sun in day-time; daylight. Also, day-time, 
day-break. (Usu. the l.\ also, the L of day.) 
OE. 3. The state of being visible or exposed 
to view OE. 4, Power of vision, eyesight 
(xLO^ poet, or rhet.). Also pi. = the eyes (now 
only slang). OE. 5. A body from which illu- 
mination emanates : the sun or other heavenly 
body (after Gen. i. 6) OE. ; an ignited candle, 
lamp, etc. OE.; collect, candles, etc. used to 
illuminate a particular place OE. ,* a signal-fire 
or beacon-lamp, e. g. on a ship or in a light- 
house; hence, the lighthouse 1604; fa link- 
man Steele. 6, Used fig. with reference to 
mental illumination or elucidation, a. In 
phrases (see below) 1420. b. Illumination or 
enlightenment as possessed by the mind, or as 
derivable from a particular source ME. c. pi. 
(a) Facts, discoveries, or suggestions which ex- 
plain a subject, ( 5 ) The natural or acquired 
information and powers of an individual in- 
tellect. 1526. d, A suggestion that helps to 
the solution of a problem. Now spec, in an 
acrostic, each of the words to be guessed, 
their initials (or initials and finals) forming the 
answer to the puzzle, 1894. 7. The brightness 

of Heaven, the illumination of the soul by 
divine truth, etc. OE. b. spec. Among Quakers, 
the inward revelation of Christ in the soul 
1656. 8. fig. (from sense 5) : One who is 

eminent or conspicuous ; a luminary 1592. 9. 

f f. (from sense i e) : A consideration which 
uminates or points to a particular view of a 
subject. Hence, the aspect in which anything 
is viewed or judged. 1689. 10. A window or 

opening in a wall for the admission of light ; 
spec, a perpendicular division of a mullioned 
window ME. b. Gardening. A glazed com- 
partment in the side or roof of a greenhouse or 
the top of a frame 1733. ii. Mech, An aper- 
ture or dear space 1776. 13. Painting. Light 

or illuminated surface in a picture ; any portion 
of a picture represented as lighted up X622. 
Also fig. 13, Law. The light falling on the 
windows of a house from the sky, inter- 
ference with which by neighbours is illegal. 
(Ancient Lights, an inscription often put on the 
face or side of a house, to give warning against 
obstruction of the access of light.) 1768, 14. A 
flame or spark serving to ignite any combus- 
tible substance; also, something nsed for ig- 
niting ; e. g. a spill, taper, match 1684. 


I. a. And God said, Let there he !. : and there was 
I. Gen. u 3. b. The long 1 - shakes across the lakes 
Tennyson. Norihem, Semthern Lights ( = Auroea 
Batealu, A'ltsiralzs). Zodiac^ L : sec the adjs. c. 
Phr. To give L (said of a luminary). A goodly Bekon 
gca^Tig 1 . Hall. d. Senses in scientific use ; (ff) the 
thing (whether matter or energy) which is communi- 
cated from, a luminous body to the hocy illuminated 
by it ; The L, of the Son 1704 ; (^) this thing re- 
garded as produdng sensation 1704 ; (c) the sensation 
produced i8oo; id) the prcjcc^ (variously conceived) 
by which the conunanication is made 1875 ; ie) certain 
characteristics of such processes (raj’s or waves) 1900 j 
(/) physical energies and processes of the same type 
as those involved in the production of vision, but 
having possibly a different range of j^nods (e. g. 
Rontgen rays) 1865.^ e. The picture.. is in a bad i. 
(i. e. imperfectly visible) 1797. Phr. In 1 .: lighted 
up. One’s 1 . : the ordinary share of light which a 
person enjoys for seeing axoxmd him. To stazid in a 
person’s 1 . = to cut him off from ttiis ; hence fig. to 
, prejudice Ins interests. So to stand in one’s own 1 . 
I. Yet do I cease not to behold The love-light in her 
eye H. Coleridge, g;. To put out or quench (one’s) 
1 . : to extinguish his ‘ vital spark ’. Quench thou his 
L, Destruction dark I Scott. Phr. L. of one's eyeis ; 
applied to a loved object. The 1 . of Gods countenance 
iPs. iv. 6, etc.) ss: Divine favour. Hence, sarcastic- 
dly, ike L of ia person’s) countenance', (his) sanction, 
approving presence- a. Phr. To see the Z, : to be 
brought forth or published. 3. Phr. To conte io l . : 
to be made visible or made known. The thing 
that is hid bringeth be foorth to 1 . Job xxviii. ii. S 
Make we heuen & erth. .and lyghtys fayre to sc 1460. 
Wax lights — wax candles for lighting (now rare in 
this use). Phr. Fixed, flashing, intermittent, re- 
volving 4 (in a lighthouse). AlS a harbour 1. reveals 
the port 1894. 6. a. To give (cany, bring) 1 . i\to or 

into a subject). To get, receive L Now ustu to throw 
(cast, shed) L upon. b. L. of nature, the capacity of 
discerning divine truths without the help of revelation. 
The lycht of ressoun 1513. ^ The men of England, the 
men, I mean, of 1 . and leading Burke, c. He did his 
best ; he worked according to his lights Thackeray. 
New lightisx novel doctrines (csp. theol. and eccles.) 
the partisans of which lay claim to superior enlighten- 
ment 1650 ; hence Old lighiis, the doctrines^ to which 
the ‘ new lights ’ are opposed ; Old Lights (Sc. 
Auld Lichts) and New Lights^ designations for 
persons holding the respective views: see N.E.D, 
He was afraid of Fox, for going after new lights 
Sewei, 7. Angel (or spirit) of L, one who dwells 
in Heaven. Diuels soonest tempt resembling 
spirits of 1 . Shaks. 8. Joan of hiz, A 1 . of ancient 
France Tennyson. 9. Phr, To set in a (certain) light. 
In the I, of', (a) with the help given by (some fact) ; 
(b) viewed as being (so and so). In the 1 . of all that 
has been said and done 1893. za. The I talian masters 
universally make the horizon the chief 1. of their 
picture Rdskin. 14. Phr. To strike a 1 ., to produce 
a flame, etc. with a match, etc. (see Strike v.). 

Comb.: L-ball Jliil., a combustible fired from a 
mortar at night, to throw 1. on the operations of the 
enemy; -boat == Lightship ; -due, -duty, a toll 
levied on ships for the upkeep of lighte in lighthouses 
and lightships ; -head, the top portion of a ‘ light ’ 
(sense 10) ; -keeper, one who has charge of the 1. in 
a lighthouse, etc. ; -man, (a) a light-keeper ; {b) a 
linkman; hence lightmanship ; ‘money = light- 
due ; -port, ‘ a scuttle made for showing a 1. through ’ 
(Smyth) ; -tower, a lighthouse ; -vessel = Light- 
ship ; -year Astron., the distance L travels in a year, 
i.e. about 63,000 times the distance of the earth from, 
the sun, taken as the unit of stellar distance. 

Light (kit), a^ [OE. Uoht, lUt OTeut. 
^liyhto- (-tjo-), f, Teut. root *liijgw- pre- j 
Teut. ; cf. Skr. laghu, ( 3 r. kkatppSs 

light, lAax^s small, etc. ; c£ also Lung.] 

1. 1. Of little weight, not heavy, b. Deficient 
in weight (‘ too light ') 1589. 3 . Of small speci- 
fic gravity 1559. 3- Bearing a small load. Of 

a vessel ; Having a small burden, or (usu.) 
unladen, without cargo. 1573. Also fig, 4. 
Chiefly Mil. Lightly armed or equipped. 
■fAlso, lightly clad. ME. 5. Of a vehicle or 
vessel : Constructed for light loads and for swift 
movement OE. 6. Of a building: Not looking 
heavy; graceful in form 1762. 7. Boxing. L. 

heavy-weight, a boxer from 12 st. 7 to ii st. 6. 

I. My yoke is easie, and my burden is I. Matt. xi. 
30 Phr. To lie L (cf. Heavy a} 1. 1). IL ice, that 
which has but little depth in the water. L, sails, 
all above the topgallant sails ; also the studding sails 
and flying jib. Wheat..!, in the ear Burke, b. 
dipt and L. Money 1700. a. Hydrogen, the lightest 
gas Lockyer. 3. He di*d for heavines that his Cart 
went 1 . Milt. JL. engine^ : an engine alone, without a 
train. L. railway : a railway constructed for 1 . traffic. 
L. porter. L, water-line, the water-line of a ship 
when just launched, or quite unladen. 4. Phr. In 1 . 
marching order: i. e. carrying only arms and am- 
munition. s. L. cart = ‘ spring cart (see Cart sb. 3). 
6. Small L spires 185a 

n. I. Having little momentum or force ; act- 


ing gently. Also /. of touch. OE. s. Having 
little density or cohesive force. Of soil : Fn- 
able, porous, workable. Of a cloud : Fleecy, 
evanescent. 1523. b. Of bread, etc. : That 
has risen properly ; not heavy 1460. 3. Of 

food or drink: Easy of digestion. Of wine, 
beer, etc. : Containing little alcohol. OE. 4. 
L. tn the mouth (of a horse) : sensitive to the 
bit 1727. 5. Of accent or syllables : Un- 

emphatic. Hence, of rhythm, consisting of 
such syllables. 1575, 

I, Waxe..yeclds at last to euerie L impression 
Shaks. His 1 . walk Geo. Eliot. A 1 . breeze 1885- 

a. There is a 1 . cloud by the moon Byron. 

m. I. Of small consequence, not weighty ; 
slight, trivial. Of a sin : Venial. OE. fb. 
Cheap. Of a price : Low. Also 1. cheap = 
Cheap a. and adv. -1647. fc. Of persons : 
Of small account -1548. 2. Characterized by 

levity, fiivolous ME. b. Chiefly of women : 
Wanton, unchaste ME. 

1. This is no 1 . matter Junius Lett, Phr. To set 1 . 
SyoT of {a. person or thing) : to despise, slight, under- 
value. To make 1 . of: to treat as of smal[ or no im- 
portance. The Natives make 1 . of such things as we 
call C^olds Fryer. a. That L perpetual talk abouft 
him Newman. 

IV. I. Moving readily ; active, nimble, quick, 
arch. OE. 3. That moves or is moved easily ; 
pliant, fickle, unsteady; facile (of belief, etc.). 
Const, of, to with inf. Now rare. ME. 

I. Phr. L. of foot, of person ; iL-fingers. z. Be not 
lyght of credence in no case Skelton. 

V. I. Easy to bear or endure OE. 2. Easy 

to accomplish, requiring little exertion ; now 
only qualifying task, work, etc. OE. 3, Of 
literature, plays, music, etc.: Requiring little 
mental effort; amusing 1597. 4. Of sleep: 

Not heavy; easily shaken off. Hence 1. 
sleeper. OE. 

1. How 1 . and portable my paine seemes now 1 
Lear iil vi. 115. 2. The service will be 1 . and easy 

Franklin. 3. Phr. L. comedian ; an actor of 1 . 
comedy. 4. A man who at all times was a 1 . sleeper 
1894. 

VI. Free from the weight of care or sorrow ; 
cheerful. Ohs. exc. in 1. heaH. ME. 

vn. Of the head ; Dizzy, giddy. Also of 
persons : = Light-headed 1590. 

Is he not 1 . of Braine? 0th. iv. i. 280. 

Light (bit), a,^ [OE. Uoht (Anglian Wii ) ; 
see Light i. fa. Bright, shining, lumi- 
nous -1760. b. Having plenty of light, not 
dark, f Earlier : Brightly illuminated ; fig. 
enlightened mentally. OE. 3. Pale in hue. 
Also = l.-coloured. (Hyphened when prefixed 
to another adj. of colour used attrib.) ME. 

1. a. On {of, in) a I, fire : in a blaze (common in 
i6-i8th c.). All Sodome was of a 1. fire Warren. 

b. When the morning is 1 ., they practise it [euill] 
Micah ii. i. 2. A 1 . bob Periwig 3686. Light-drab 
cloth Miss Braddon. 

fLight, ///. 1495. [pa. pple. of Light 

Z/.2] Lighted -1632, 

Light (bit), adv?- [OE. liohte, f. OTeut. 
*liyhto- Light i. In a light manner ; see 
Light a,^ 3. Co?nb. (with pres, and pa. 

pples.) as L-hounding, -harnessed, etc. 1533. 
fLight, adv.'h [OE. liohte^ f, Uoht Light 
: <z.*] Brightly, clearly *-1710. 

Light (bit), V?- [OE. Uhtan OTeut. 
type ^Ithijan, ^li^htjan, f. *Uhto-, ^Hyhto-, 
Light a,'^\ 

I. fi. trans. To make light, lessen the 
weight of. Also -1600. 3. To relieve q/* a 
(material) load ; to unload (a ship). Also, to 
' relieve ’ (a person) of his property. ? Obs. 
ME. t3. To relieve (of pain, sorrow, etc.) ; to 
comfort, cheer -1597. tAlso intr. t4. To 
make of less effect. Fotherby. $. a. Naut. 
‘ To move or lift anything along ' (Smyth), 
trans, and absol. 1841. b. ? Hence to 1. out 
(U.S. slang) : to decamp 1884. 

a. We must . . 1. this weary vessell of her lode Spenser. 
5. b. And so when I couldn’t stand it no longer, I lit 
out Mark Twain. 

H. To descend. Cf. Alight v.^ [App. an 
absol. use of the vb. in sense I. 2 (' to relieve a 
horse, etc. of one’s weight’).] i, intr. To 
descend from a horse or vehicle; to dismount. 
tSometimes conjugated with to be. OE. ta. 
Of persons : To descend. Occas. refl. -1533. 
3. To fall and settle on a surface, as a bird, a 
snowflake, etc. Also with down. ME. 4 . To 
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have a particular place of incidence or arrival 
(see below) ME. 

1. Stern Hassan. .from his horse Disdains to 1 . 
Byron. 3. Phn To L on one's feet or kgs (fig.) : to 
be fortunate or successfuL I have made scores of 
new acquaintances and lighted on my legs as usual 
Thackeray. 4. a. Of a blow or weapon : To fall and 
strike ; to fall (short, etc ) (now rare) ; There flies my 
Dart, l._ where it will 1604. fb. To arrive ai a point ; 
to falll'ko a condition ; to ‘ land ’ in a particular place 
or position -1697. c. To 1 . on^ upon.-, to fall or de- 
scend upon ; to fall to the lot of ; occas. conjugated 
with io 3 e; The plague of Eg>’pt L vppon you all 
1607. d. Of persons. To 1 . on or upon ; to chance 
upon ; to meet with or discover ; to come across 1470. 

e. To come or fall into a person’s hands j to chance 
into a person’s company. (Now rare or ohsi) 1562, 

f. To turn out (well, happily) ; alsosimp/j/, to happen. 
(Now liia/.) 1607, 

Lfight (Isit), zf.2 Pa. t. and pple. lighted) 
lit ; pa. pple. pseudo-^zr^;^. Htten. f OE. likian 
: — OTeut. ^liukifan, f. ^leukto- Light sb. or 
tz.2] ti. intr. To give light ; to shine ; to be 
alight or burning. Also, to lighten. -1774. 
tb. Of day, etc. : To grow light -1596. a, 
irans. To set burning (a candle, etc., a fire, a 
combustible) ; to ignite. Also with up, OE. 
Also transf, and Jig. b. mir. To take fire, be 
lighted ; transf. to * kindle 'ME. 3, iraus. To 
give light to (a room, etc.) ; to illuminate ; esp. 
to^ furnish with means of illumination. (Rarely 
with up.) ME. b. transf. (Chiefly with up.) 
To cause (the eyes, features, etc.) to brighten 
with animation. Also, to brighten up (writ- 
ing). Also intr. for rejl. or pass. 1766. 4. To 

give light to (a person) ; hence, to show the 
way to [lit. and fig.). Also absol. ME. 5. To 
illumine spiritually or intellectually. ? Obs. or 
arch. ME. 

I. b. I Hen, TV, in. iL 138. a. transf. Thine eyes 
were lit from other skies B. Taylor, absol. To 1 . up ; 
to 1 . one’s pipe, cigar, etc. {coUoq.). 3. The Globe, 
that lights the lower world Shaks, Sl Andrew’s 
church.. is lighted with gas 1840, absol. {colloq.) 
Isn’t it time to light up ? Phr. To l. up : to furnish 
or fill with abundance of light? to illuminate in a 
special manner? to make prominent by means of light ? 
Lit up by the rising moon W. Irving. b. Her ex- 
pressive features all lit up with Joy 1766. 4. Here 

comes a candle to I you to bed 18. . Hence Li*gh.t« 
able a. that can be lighted. 

Lightage (bi-ted^). 1606. [f. Light sb.^ 
+ -AGE.] f I. A toll paid by a ship coming to 
a port where there is a lighthouse -1789. 3. 

Provision of (artificial) light 1862, 
Light-^med, a. 1579. [Light a.^] Bear- 
ing light armour or arms. Also fig. 
Li'ght-bob. 1785. [Bob sb."^] A soldier 
'of the light infantry. 

Lighten (bi-t’n), ME. [f. Light 
+ -EN ® ; also, in sense 5, an extension of 
Light v.^'] i. trans. To reduce or remove the 
load of (a ship, etc.); to relieve of [a. burden, 
etc.). Also intr, for pass. a. To remove a 
burden from, relieve (the heart or mind) ; f to 
cheer. Now rare. b. intr. for refi, or pass. 
Somewhat rare, ME. 3. trans. To make 
lighter ; to alleviate, mitigate 1483. f b. To 

lessen the pressure of -1797. c. To make 
nimble [rare) 1599. 4. intr. To grow lighter 

1720. ts. To descend, alight ; to light upon 
-1704. 

I. To 1 . the cart. . I descended and walked 1871, 3. 
To 1 . his conscience Macaulay, 3. How we may 
light’n Each others burden in our share of woe Milt. 
b. Peraduenture hee will 1. his hand from off j'ou 
I Sam. vi. 5. c. Much Ado v. iv. 120. 5. O Lorde, 
let thy mercy 1 . upon us Bk. Com. Prayer. 

Lighten (bi*t'n), 57.2 ME. [f. Light 
+ “EN®.] I. trans. To give light to; to make 
bright or luminous ; to light up. Also fig. b. 
To cause (the countenance or looks) to light 
up. Also intr. for pass, of the face, eyes, etc, 
1795. ta. In Biblical lang. : To restore sight 
to (the eyes) -1535. 3- To shed spiritual light 
upon [arch.) ME. t4. To kindle, ignite ; = 
Light v.^ 2. -1645. 5. kitr. To shine, flash, 

burn brightly ; to glow with light ME. b. To 
shine like light on. Cary. 6. To emit flashes 
of lightning. Chiefly impers. 1440. 7, trans. 

To cause to flash out or forth ; to send down as 
lightning [liU and fig.) 1586, 

1. God. .1. his face on vs Hampole Ps. Ixvi. i, b. 

• His eye lightened 1890. a. L. myne eyes, that I slepe 
not in death Coverdalb Ps. xiiti]. 3. 3, 2 Hen. IP, 

11. i. 208. 4. As one Taper lightnetii another Howell. 


5. His steely lance, that lighten’d as he pass’d Pope. 

6. Like skies that rain and L Byron, 

Lighter (bi*tai), sb.^ 1372. [f. Light 
(sense 2) + -er \ or ad. Du. lichier.'] A boat, 
usu. a flat-bottomed barge, used in lightening 
or unloading (sometimes loading) ships that 
cannot be wharfed, and for transporting goods 
in harbour, etc. Also attrib.t as Li'ghterman, 
one emplo}ed on or owning a 1, Hence 
Li'ghterage, transhipment or unloading of 
cargo by means of a 1. ; the charges for this. 
Lighter (bi-toi), sb.^ 1553. [f. Light 
One who or that which lights or kindles. 
Lighter (bi-tai), 2/. 1840. [f. Lighter 
^ trans. To remove or transport (goods) in 
or ^ in a lighter. Also absol. or intr. 
Li:ghter-thaii-ai*r, designating aircraft of 
the balloon type that rise in the air by reason 
of lesser specific gravity 1909. 
Light-fingered, a. 1547. Having light 
and nimble fingers, a. gen. 1804. b. Thievish, 
dishonest 1547. fc. Prompt in striking ; pug- 
nacious -1607, 

Lightfoot (bi*tfut), ME. [Light ^z.i] 
I. poet. = Light-footed. (Common in i6th 
c.) 1440. t2. quasi-.r^. A name for the hare 

and the deer -1815. 

Light-footed) a. 1490. Having a light 
foot ; treading lightly, active, nimble. 
LightM (bi-tful), a. ME. [f. Light ^ 3 . 
+ -FUL.] Full of light [lit. and fig.)\ lumi- 
nous, bright. 

Al thi body schal be li^tful "Wyclif Luke xi. 34. 
Hence Li'gbtfulness. 

Light-handed, a. 1440. a. Having a light 
touch [lit. and fig.)* b. Carrying little, c. Of 
a vessel or factory : = Short-handed. Hence 
Light-hamdedness. 

Li'ghthead. 1751. A light-headed person. 
Also quasi-^c?/. = next. 

Light-headed, a. ? 1537. I. Disordered in 
the head; giddy, delirious. s. Frivolous, 
thoughtless ; fickle 1579. ts. quasi-adv. 
Fuller. 

2. The light-headed doings of the Queen Dowager 
Burton. Hence Light-h.ea*ded»ly adv., •ness. 
Light-hearted, a. ME. i. Having a light 
heart ; cheerful, gay. s. Proceeding from a 
light heart 1841. Hence Light-heaTted-ly 
adv.j -ness 1611. 

Light-heeled, a. 1590. I. Brisk in walking 
or running; nimtile. ta. Of a woman: Loose, 
unchaste -1796. tLight-heels, a loose woman. 
Light horse. 1533. i. fa. collect, sing. 
Light horsemen ; a body of light cavalry, b. 
= Light horseman, fa. A courtesan 1627. 
Light horseman, 1548. i. A light-armed 
cavalry soldier. 3. Slang name for one of a 
class of Thames thieves 1800. fa. ‘ The light 
boat, since called a gig ’ (Smyth) -1708. t4. 

A variety of fancy pigeons. R. Holme. 5. ta. 
An Australian sea-fish, prob. the Sweep, Scor- 
pis xquipennis. b. A W. Indian fish of the 
genus Ephippus. 1789. 

Li'ghthouse. 1623. [f. Light si. + 

House A tower or other structure, with 

a powerful light or lights (orig. a beacon) at 
the top, erected at some important or danger- 
ous point on or near the sea-coast for the guid- 
ance of manners ; a pharos. 

Lightless (bi-tles), a. [OE. UohtUas, f. 
Uoht Light sh. + -lias -less.] i. Receiving 
no light ; dark. Also fig. s. Giving no light 
ME. Hence LPglitlessness, 

Light-limbed, a. 1695. Having light 
limbs; agile. 

The light-limbed Matadore Byron. 

Li'ghtly, V. Chiefly Sc. ME. [f. \Ug'htly 
adj., contemptuous.] trans. To make light of, 
despise, disparage. 

It^s best no to I. them that have that character 
Scott. 

Lightly (bi’tli), adv. [OE. liohtUce, f. 
Uoht Light + -LY^.] In a light manner. 
I. With little weight; with little pressure, 
force, or violence; gently. 3. In no great 
quantity or thickness ; to no great amount OE, 
tb. Slightly “I697. 3, Without depression ; 

cheerfully, gaily ME, 4. Easily, readily. 

1 Obs. exc. arch. ME, 5. Nimbly, fin early 


use, swiftly ; occas. at once. ME. t6. Proba- 
bly, perhaps --1672. f b. As is apt to happen ; 
commonly, often -1676. 7. a. Carelessly, in- 

differently. b. Slightingly. ME. 8. For a 
slight cause ; without caretul consideration OE. 
t9. ' Not chastely Swift. 

I. At the first he 1 . afflicted the land of Zehulun 
Isa. ix. I. I sleep L enough 1852. 2. They are but 

1 . rewarded Shaks. L clad 1875. 3. Try to bear I. 

what must needs be Jowett. 4 Credulous people 
believe 1. whatever they hear Chesterf. L. come, 

1 %o Provb. 5- L vaulting off his saddle 1632. 7. 

Thinking h of the possession of gold Jowett. 8. 
These are opmions that I have not 1 . formed, or that 
I can 1 . quit Burke. 

Li'ghtmans. Thieves^ cant. 1567. [f. 

Light iz.2; cf. Darkmans.] The day. 
Light-minded, a. i6ii. Having a light 
mind ; frivolous. Hence Light-mindedness. 
Lightness 1 (bi'tnes). ME. [f. Light afi 
+ -NESS.] The quality or fact of being light ; 

I see Light a.^ 

Lightness 2 (bi*tnes). [OE. Uhines, f. Uht, 
Uoht Light a.^ + -ness.] fi. Brightness, 
light {lit. and fig.) -1824. 3. Illumination. 

Now only lit. ME. 

I. An insane 1 . about the eyes Scott. 2. The I. of 
an apartment Lytton, 

Lightning (bi*tnig). ME. [Spec, use of 
lightening vbl. sb. of Lighten now differ- 
entiated in spelling.] i. The visible discharge 
of electricity between groups of clouds, or 
between the clouds and the ground. Also, A 
flash of lightning (now rare). 3. slang. (3in 
1781. 

i.^ Forked chain or chained^ 1 . : designations of 1 . 
which assumes the forrn of a zigzag or divided line. 
Sheet 1 . ; that which illuminates a wide surface at 
once. Summer ox heat l.i sheet L without audible 
thunder, the result of a distant storm. Like L, with 
thespeed of 1. (hsmerbolically for ‘ extremely swiftly *) ? 
This Notion ran like Lightening thro’ the City De Foe. 
Ipso, like greased 1 . (slang), fig. She . .Makes wicked 
lightnings of her eyes Tennyson, attrib. Her 1. glance 
Disraeli. 

Comb. : 1 . •arrester, a device to protect telegraphic 
apparatus, etc, from 1. ; -bone, some kind of fossil 
hone ? -bug = Fire-fly ? -conductor, a metallic 
rod or wire fixed to an exposed point of a building, 
or the mast of a ship, to carry 1. harmlessly into the 
earth or sea? *m'&€bBX%,eT ^ lighini 7 tg.arr ester \ 
•express Z/.i’,, name for certain very rapid trains? 
•pains pi., sharp, shooting, momentary pains, felt by 
sufferers from locomotor ataxy ? -print, an appear- 
ance sometimes found on the skin of men and animals 
and on clothing struck by 1., pop. supposed to be 
photographs of surrounding objects; -proof pro- 
tected from 1. ? -rod = lightning-conductor % -stone, 
•tube — Fulgurite 1 ; -strike, a sudden strike (of 
workmen) without warning. 

Light of love, light o' love. 1578. [See 
Light a.'^ IV. 2.] i. As predicative phr. : In- 
constant in love 1579. 2. as sb. fa. Incon- 

stancy in love. T. I^OCTOR. b. A woman in- 
constant in love ; also, a wanton, a harlot 1599. 
f 3. Name of an old dance-tune -1612. 

3. Best sing it to the tune of Light O' Loue Shaks. 

Lights (bits), si. pi, ME. [Subst. use of 
Light a.^ Cf. Lung.] The lungs. Now 
only the lungs of sheep, pigs, bullocks, etc., 
used as food (esp. for cats and dogs). 
Li’ghtship. 1837. ■ [f. Light si.} A 
vessel bearing a light, esp. one moored where 
a lighthouse cannot be placed ; a floating 
light. 

Li*ght-skirts. 1597. A woman of liglit 
character. Also attrib. (in form light-skirt). 
Lightsome (bi-tsom), aJ ME. [f. Light 
a .^ + -some.] I. Having the effect or appear- 
ance of lightness ; light, graceful, elegant. 
tAlso, in early use, easy. Somewhat rare. 
1440. 2. Light-hearted, cheerful; also, en- 

livening, entertaining ME. b. Flighty, 
frivolous 1533. 3. Moving lightly ; lively, 

quick 1601. 

I. The lofty tower, straight and 1 . as a lily 1877. 

2. L. sangs Scott. 3. As 1 . as a bird Wordsw. 
Hence Li’ghtsome-ly -ness ^ 

Li*ghtsome, ME. [f. Light si. + 
-SOME.] I. Light-giving, luminous 1440. Also 
fifi. 3. Of an apartment, a building, etc. : Well- 
lighted, bright 1538. Also fig. 3. Clear, mani- 
fest. Now rare. 1532, t4. Light-hued -1674. 

X. L. clouds and shining seas Shelley. a. His.. 
Roomes, so Large and L, Bacon, Hence Ll’gbt 
some-ly adv.^, -ness 
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Li*gllt-weigllt, light weight. 1773- ff. j i€oi. y. Liguria - t-AxP a, adj. Bdong- 
Light a.^] A. sd. Sporting. A man or animal . to tne country anciently called Liguria in 
under the average weight; also of motor-cvc’es ; I pine Gaul, including ^Genoa, parts 


esp. in Boxz 7 ig, a boxer from 9 st. 9 to 9 st.' Also 
in Baczug handicaps, a horse carrying light 
weights, or a jockey riding at a low weight. 
B. adj. Light in weight ; said esp. of coins and 
cloth ; cf. Light m^ib. Also Jig. 1809. 
I/ightwood 1 (loitwud), 1685. [f. Light 
<z-^] A name for trees having light wood ; in 
Australia esp. Acacia Mdazzoxylon, 
Irfhghtwood K. Amer. and W. Tnd. 
1693, [f. Light sL (or Light a. Any 

wood used in lighting a hre ; esp. resinous 
pine-wood. b. Any tree (e. g. Amy ns hahamt- 
fera^ candle- wood) the wood of which bums 
with a brilliant dame. 

tLi*ghty, a. ME. [f. Light sh. or aX 
-Y 1 I. Full of light, bright. Wyclif. 2. 
Well-informed. Turner. 

Lign-aloes (lomiss-l^yaz). ME. [ad. late L. 
lignum aloes * wood of the aloe '.] a. ~ Aloe 
3. b, =f Aloe i. c. [= Sp. linaloel\ An 
aromatic wood obtained from a Mexican tree 
of the genus Bursera. 

Ligneous (U’gn23s),/r. 1626. {i.'L.Ugnms 
(f. lignum wood) -f -ous.] X. Of the nature 
of wood ; woody ; opp. to herbaceous. 2, (A 
mod. use, chiefly Wooden. 1812. 

1. That fossil, 1 , substance called peat 1792. s. L. 
marble^ wood treated so as to resemble marble. 

Ligni- (li’gni), comb. f. L. lignum wood, 
as in Ligniferoxis (-i'feras) a.^ bearing or pro- 
ducing wood. Li’gniform of the form or 
appearance of wood. Lignipemdous [L, 
perdere\ a., wood-destroying. Ligni'vorous 
[h.^-t'orus'] a., wood-devouring. 

Lignify (li-gnifai), v. 1828. [f. L. lignum 
+ -(ijFY.] To make or become ligneous. So 
I#ignifica*fioii 1808. 

Lignin (li*guiu). Also -ine. 1822. [f. L. 
lignum -IN ^.] Chem. An organic substance 
forming the essential part of woody fibre. 
Comb. ^ L«dynamite, wood-sawdust saturated 
with nitroglycerine, used as an explosive. 
Lignite (li-gnsit). 1808. [a. F. lignite, f. L. 
lignum ; see -ite ^.] Min. A variety of brown 
coal bearing visible traces of its ligneous struc- 
ture. Ligni’tic a. pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, 1, Ligniti*ferous a. producing 1. 
Ligno (li'gno), used as comb, f, L. 
lignum wood, as in I/ignoccHulose, lignin 
combined with cellulose. LignoceTic a., in 
Ugnoceric acid, a fatty acid contained in 
paraffin and in beech-wood tar. 

Lignose (li-gnc^^s). 1698. [ad. L. lignosus, 
f. lignum ; see -OSE.] A. adj. — Ligneous. 
B. sb. a. Ckem. One of the constituents of 
lignin 1878. b. An explosive consisting of 
wood fibre and nitroglycerine 1884. 

Li-gnous, a. rare or Qbs. 1664. [ad. L. 
lignosus, f. lignum ; see -ous,] Ligneous. 

II Lignum (li’gn^m). ME, [L., = ‘ wood 
ti. Bot. Woody tissue 1826, 2, 1. aloes 

(foccas. aloe) == Lign-aloes j 1. vitae (vsiTz) 
= Guaiacum 1-3. 

jjLigula (li'gis^la). 1760. [L., by-form of 
lingula^ dim. of lingua tongue.] a. Bot. A 
ligule. b. Zool. A tongue-like structure form- 
ing part of the labium in insects, or of the 
parapodia in annelids. c. Anat. A band of 
white matter in the wall of the fourth ventride 
of the brain. 

Hence Li'gular a. pertaining to or like a 1. 
Ligulate (li-gii^Ut), a. 1760. [f. Ligula 
-ate 2.] I, Bot. Having the form of a ligula, 
strap-shaped, as the ray florets in composite 
flowers ; furnished with a ligula, as a leaf. 2. 
Of letters in an inscription : Connected by a 
band 1851. 

I. The 5 segments that make up the 1 . floret of a 
Composya Lindley. So Lrgulated a. 1753, 

(li;gi«l). 1862. [ad. L. Ligula ; 
a. F. hgule.j Bot. A thin appendage at the 
l^e of the blade of a leaf, esp. in grasses ; a 
hgulate Corolla in composites. 

Liguli* (H'giijai), comb. f. Ligula in 
botanical terms, as liguUJlorate, -fiorous (L. 
flor-^flos), haring ligulate florets. 

Ligiinati (loigiu9*iian, lig-), a. and sh. 


Piedmont and fcavoy, etc. Sometimes as epi- 
thet of a race of mankind of which the Ligurians 
are the supposed type. 1632. B. sb. An in- 
habitant or native of Liguria ; a person belong- 
ing to the Ligurian race ; also, a Ligurian bee. 

A. L. beex a kind of honey-bee, Apts iigttsirica, 
indigenous in southern Europe. 

Ligustrin (lig27‘stria). 1865. [f. L. ligu- 

strum pnvet -f- -IN\] Chem. The bitter prin- 
ciple of privet. 

Likable; see Lieieable. 

Like (Uik), HE. [f. Like v.'\ f i. 
(One's) good pleasure. (Also//.) -1615. 

A liking (for). Const, of. Nashe. 3. In mod. 
use pi. likes (coupled wdth dislikes) : Feelings 
of liking ; predilections 1851. 

3. Her odd likes and dislikes Black, 

Like (loik), a., ad 7 >.j {conjl), and sh.' 
Comp, liker ; super!. likest [Early ME. ltch_ 
lik (? late OE. lie-, cf. Likeness), shortened f. 
OE. gellc : — OTeut. "^galtko-, f. pref. ga- (=^ 1 L. 
com-) Y-prefix -h ^Itko- body, form. Cf. L. con- 
formis CONFORM a. The inflected compax. 
and superl. are now usually poet, or rhetl] 

A. adj. I. Having the same characteristics as 
some other person or thing ; similar ; resem- 
bling ; analogous. Const, to, unto (arch.), now 
commonly with simple dative, b. With following 
regimen denoting a particular example of a class 
of which something is predicated 1627. c. With- 
out construction ; Resembling something al- 
ready indicated or implied ME. d. Of two or 
more things: Mutually similar; in predicative 
use = alike (now rare) ME. 2. In phraseo- 
logical and proverbial expressions (see below). 
3. Of a portrait: Resembling the original. 
Now only predicative* 1561. 4, Math* = 

Similar, exc. in /. quantities and /. signs (see 
below) X557. 5. Golf. (See quot.) 1887. 6, ta. 
Apt, suitable, befitting. Chiefly predicative. 
-1592. b. Such as one might expect from 
1667. 7. predicatively, chiefly with the vbs. 

feel, look, sound 1654, 8. In accordance with 

appearances, probable, likely. Now only dial. 
ME. 9. predicatively, const, to with inf ; 
Likely to* arch, and dial. ME. b. (Now 
colloq. or dial.) Apparently on the point of 
1560. 

X, Wee also are men of 1 , passions with you Acts 
xiv. 15. Sweet sleep, were death 1 . to thee Shelley. 
Phr. There is none or nothing 1 . — , *= < so good or so 
wonderful as ’ ; There is none like her, none Tenny- 
sox. What we have The likest God within the soul 
Tennyson, Phr, What is he (or ii) /. f ~ ‘ What sort 
of a man is he? *, * What sort of a thing is it? ' To 
look 1 . (occas. to be /.), = * to have the appearance of 
being * J e,g. * He loofe I. a fool L. that (perh. = 
F. comme celd) : of the nature, character, or habit 
indicated, b, A critic L (=s‘such as ’) you Steven- 
son. c. The I , : such as have been mentioned. In 
i. manner, see Manner; in 1 . •wise, see Likewise. 
d. Provb. As 1 . as tnoo peats : see Pea sh. Things 
which seem to be I. may be different Jevons. z. L, 
case (advb. phr.) : in the same way (now only dial.) 
1534, L. master, 1 . man (as the master, so the man) 
1548. Anything 1 ., nothing /., something l.i any- 
thing, nothing, something approaching (another thing) 
in size or quality. Something 1 . (ellipt.) = something 
1. what he, it (etc.) should be, or what is aimed at 
{colloq., as an emphatic expression of satisfaction) 
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not a bit 1. E. FitzGerald. 4, L. Quantities 
Algebra), such as are expressed by the same Letters, 
equally repeated in each Quantity. L, Signs, are 
when both are Affirmative, or both Negative. Phil- 
lips. s When both parties have played the same 
number of strokes they are said to be like Donaldson. 
6. a. The likest instruments to put a bad matter in 
execution 1592. b. That would be liker a Drunkard 
than a Gentleman 1703. 7. The Forty Colonies, .are 
^1 pretty like (=* giving promise of) rebelling just now 
Carlyle. T ofeel 1 . (orig, XJ,S.L to be in the humour 
for {rec, colloq,). 9, My graue is 1 . to be my wedding 
bed Rom. 4- ful. 1, v. X37. b. After the treaty had 
been 1. to have been broken off Strype. Phr. Had 4 
to (for was 1 . to), chiefly with perf, inf, : as ‘ had come 
near to, narrowly missed ( — ^ing) ’. 

Comb., as l.-minded (yrh.txxQ.ei like-mindedness), etc. 

B. adv. (quRsi-prep., conj.). i. (Const, as in 
A. 1.) In or after the manner of ; in the same 
manner or to the same extent as ; as in the case 
of ,* in the manner characteristic of. L. that r in 
that manner (cf. A. x quots.). ME. 2. = 


j Alike; in a like degree ; equally. Now arch, 
or poet, (qualifying adj. or adv.) ME. 3. In 
the manner of one who (or that w hich) is — . 
Obs. exc. in L mad (see Mad a.) 1500. t4. In 

accordance with -1586. 5. L. as. a- Introducing 
a clause : In the same way as, even as ; (just) as 
if. Also, /. as if ME. arch, or dial. b. With 
ellipsis of the \b. in the clause. Ohs. exc. 
poet. 1489 6 . Used as conj. : = ‘ like as as. 

Now considered vulgar or slovenly 1530. tb. 
As well as ; as also -1663. c. tAs if, ‘ like as 
Also (now dial.) as 1. 1493. 7. dial, and 

vulgar* = ' as it were * so to speak ’ 1801. 8. 
Likely, probably. Rare exc. in phr. 1. enough, 
very /., (as) 1. as not (colloq. or dial.) 1563. 

I. Featur’d I. him, 1 . him with friends possest Shaks. 
What was the use of his talking I. that? 1S72. Phr. 
4 anything, 4 a shot, l.fun, blazes, etc. 2. L. war- 
like as the Wolfe Cymb. iii. iii. 41, 5. a. I held the 

letter in my hand 1. as if I was stupid Coleridge. 6. 
To act 1. Judith did with Holofernes 1715. There is 
more of morning visiting, like in country life in Eng- 
land W. Irving, b. Rich. II I, ill. v.9, 8. Most 1, 1 
did Shaks, 

C. absol. and sb. i. With qualifying poss. 
pron,, etc. : Counterpart, equal, match, ana- 
logue. Occas. in pi. (his, etc.) likes. ME, 2. 
An instance of similarity ME. ^ 3. The 1 . : the 
same kind of thing. (Now chiefly in neg. con- 
texts.) 1553. = that or those (followed by 

of), rare. -1654. 4. Golf, (See quot.) 1863. 

I. His lyke is not in al y* world Ld. Berners. 2. 
Phr. L, (will) to 4 , 4 draws to 4 , /. begets /., etc. ; 
I for 4 ; 4 cures 1 . 3. Phr. / never saw the 1 . And 
the 4 , or the 4 : = ‘and so forth See also Such- 
like. The like{s ^(rarely to ) : such a person or thing 
as J now often depreciatory {colloq.). b. His death 
was accompanied by the 1 . of Orange Earl Monm. 

4. If your opponent has played one stroke more than 
you — Le. ^ffie odd*, your next stroke will be ‘the 
like * Forgan. 

Like (l9ik), [OE. Hcian .'—OTeut. 
^Itksejan, ^likojan, f. ^Itko- body (orig. appear- 
ance, form) : see Lich.] x. intr. To please, 
suit a person. Chiefly qpasi-trans. with dat. 
Also impers., as in zt likes me. Now only 
arch, and dial. fb. simply. To be pleasing 
-1616, fa. refi. and intr. To please oneself, 
delight in (something) -1549. 3. intr. To be 

pleased or glad ME. t4. To get on, do well, 
thrive. Chiefly with well, baiter, etc. -1681. 

5. To derive pleasure of occas. by, with (a 
person or thing) ; to approve of, become fond 
of Also with well or ill. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 

6 . trans. (The current sense.) To find agreeable 
or congenial ; to feel attracted to (a person) ; 
to have a taste or fancy for, take pleasure in (a 
thing, etc.). In early use to 1 . well (now arch., 
though we say to I* very well), and to 1 . ill = 
to dislike. (Often contrasted with love, as ex- 
pressing a weaker sentiment. ) ME. Also absol. 
b. With inf. as obj. : To find it agreeable, feel 
inclined to do or be so and so ME. c. Often — 
like to have 1822. d. The neutral sense infer- 
able from to 1 . well or ill (see below) survives 
in the interrog, use with how, as in * How do 
you 1. my new gown ? etc, 1596. 

X. I rode sullenly Upon a certain path that liked me 
not Rossetti. b. If his Play doe not L, the Diuell 
is in’t B. Jons. Phr. Tol*well or ill* to be pleasing 
or the reverse; Where it liked her best she sought 
Her shelter Wordsw, 3. Phr. To 4 ill : to be displeased 
or sad (now only Sc). ^ 6. 1 never lik’d thy talk Milt. 
aisol. Looking [he] liked, and liking loved Scott, 
b. If you would 1. to go, We’ll visit him Shelley, 
Phr. / should 4 (« l^.je voudrais bien, G. ich mOchte 
gem), often in conditional use, to express a desire j 
often derisively in I should 4 to see (something not 
possible), I shouldl. to know (something unknowable), 
To do as one likes (ellipt.). c. Would you 1 . the arm- 
chair? (mod.). d. How 1 . you this old satire? 
Tenn^on. 

Like, ME. [f. Like a.'] ii* trans. To 
fashion in a certain likeness ; to compare to ; 
to make a likeness of -1622. 2. intr. (Const. 

inf.) tTo seem, pretend; to look like or be 
near to doing (something) or to being treated 
(in a specified manner). Now vulgar and 
dial* ME. 

I. If to gold 1 1. her Haire Wither. 2. Wee had 
likt to haue had our two noses snapt off with two old 
men without teeth Much Ado v. i. xis. 

-like, suffix, forming adjs. and advs. These 
compounds of Like a. and adv. are entirely 
distinct from the derivs. formed with ’-lik(e, 
ME. dial, form of -ly^, -ly^. Cf. ME. gredi- 
likeoAv, (=» greedily), and mod. Sc. greedy-like. 
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1. Appended to sbs. a. Forming adjs. -with sense j 
‘ similar to — * befitting — Examples zx^godlike^ I 

ladyiike, clachrorkhke. The hyphen ^is used in f->r- 1 
mations not generally current, late ME. b. Form- 
ing advs. witn sense ‘ in or after the manner of — 

‘ so as to resemble — E.\'amples are geniletnanlike^ 
hishopUhe^ Brutus-like^ etc. These advs. are now 
perh. archaistic or obs., recent examples being ex- 
plicable as quasi-advb. uses of the adj. In this use 
-hke is nearly always hyphened. 1530. _ 2. Appended 
to adjs. a. Forming adjs. Common in Sc., but not 
in Eng. ; the sense is usually * resembling one that is 
— as in genteel-hke. 1470. b. Forming advs. with 
the sense ‘ like one that is — \ Obs. exc. in Sc, 1470. 

Likeable, likable (lai-kabT), a. i^so. [f. 
Like + -able.] Worthy of being liked; 
pleasing; agreeable ; as, I, people. Hence 
Likeabi'iity, Li'keableness, 1. quality, 
fLi'kebood. [f. Like a. -f -hood.] Like- 
lihood, probability. G, Hakvey. 

Li-kelibead. 'arch. ME. [f. Likely a. 
4 - -HEAD.] I. — next, 2. Chiefly in phr. by 
ox of I, 2. next, i. ME. 

Llkelibiood (larklihnd). ME. [f. Likely 
a. + -HOOD.] ti. Likeness; resemblance. 
Also an instance of this. -1688. a. Probabi- 
lity ; an instance of this 1449. f 3- Something 
that is likely, a probability ; hence, an indica- 
tion, sign. Freq. in pi. -1656. 4. Promise of 

success. Now only as an echo of Shaks. 1596. 

1. There is no 1. between pure light and black dark- 

ness Raleigh. 2. There was a 1. of rain Johnson. 
The l . : the probable fact, or probable amount. Now 
rare exc. Sc. 3. Two Gent. v. ii. 43. 4. A fellow 

of no marke, nor likelyhood Shaks, 

So Lrkeliness, in all senses. ME. 

Likely (Isi-kli), a. and ctdv. ME. [a. ON. 
Uhlig^r, f. lik-r Like a. 4- -Ug-r -LY^. (OE. 
had geliclic.f^ 

A. adj. ti- Like, similar (jill^ to]. Also, re- 
sembling the original. -1661. 2. Having an 

appearance of truth or fact ; seeming as if it 
would happen, or prove to be as stated ; proba- 
ble ME. 3. Apparently suitable or qualified {for 
a purpose or an action) ; apparently able or fitted 
{to do or to be something) ME, 4. (Now chiefly 
U.S.) a. Strong or capable looking, b. Giving 
promise of success or excellence ; hopeful 1454. 
5. pinfl. by Like Comely, handsome, 
?Now U.S. and dial. 1470. t6. Seemly, 

appropriate -1742. ty. Was l.t also catachr, 
had L : came near to do or he (etc.) ; = was or 
had like --1652. 

2 No likelier cause can be alleg'd Milt. ’Tis very 

1 . you will never receive this 1710, Phr. He is L to 

(with inf.) s= * it is likely that he will ’. ^ 3. We are not 
yet come to a 1 . place Walton. The likeliest place. . 
to meet with us 1748. 4. Tall, well-set, 1 . Fellows 

1686. Comb., as l.-looMng adj. 

B. adv. 'fi. a. Similarly, b. With close re- 
semblance (in portraiture). -1600. 2, Probably. 
(Now chiefly most very 1 .) ME. fs. In a 
fit manner, suitably, reasonably -1674. 

2. You may be very 1. right in that Jowett. 

Liken (bi*k'n), v. ME. [f. Like a. + 
-EN®.] I. trans. To represent as like; to 
compare {to, unto, with). Also, to 1 . together. 

2. To make like {rare) ME. ts- To be, 
or become, like. Also trans. to S3rmbolize, re- 
present. -1838. 

I. I likened him often.. to sheet-lightning Carlyle. 

Likeness (bi*knes). [OE. (Northumb.) 
licjies^ shortened f. gelicness.l i. Resemblance, 
similarity; an instance of this. Const, to; 
tformerly of (or gen. of pron.), with. 2. That 
which resembles an object;^ a semblance. 
Hence gen, form, shape, esp. in phr. in I, of. 
fin OE. = figure, stature. OE. 3. ^ copy, 
counterpart, image, portrait. Of persons : 
One who closely resembles another. OE, f 4. 
A comparison ; hence, a parable -ME. 

1. It was a 1. to her little boy that had affected^ me 
so pleasantly 1866. 2, An Enemy in thel. of a Friend 
1692. 3. Here, take my L. with you, whilst ’tis so 

Cowley. Phx. To take a. persons 1 . : to make a por- 
trait of him. 4. He seide to hem also a liknesse 
[Vulg. simiUtudinen%\ Wyclif Luke v. 36. 

Likerish, -ous : see Lickerish, etc. 
Likewalk : see Lyke-wake. 

Likewise (bi-kwsiz), adv. 1449. [abbrev. 
from in like wise ; see Like a. and Wise sb.'] 
f I. In like wise : in the same manner -1673. 
2. Similarly ; = i. Obs. exc. arch, in to do 1 . 
(after Luke x. 37). 1460. 3. Also, as well, 

moreover, too 1509. 


2. Looke on mee, and doe L J-tedg. vii. 17. So 

fLi’keways, . 

jl Likin (iJkzn). Alsolekin. 1876. [Chin. 
h-kin, f. h Ll 2 4- kin money.] A Chinese ; 
provincial transit duty. , 

Liking (bi-kig), vbl. sb. [OE. Ucung, f. 
lician; see Like vP and -ING^.] ti. The | 
fact of being to one’s taste, or of being liked 1 
-1579. t2. Pleasure, enjoyment ; an instance ; 

of this -1548. 3. The bent of the will ; (a ! 
person's) pleasure. Also//. Now rare. ME i 
4. The condition of being fond of or not averse ! 
to (a person or thing) ; fancy for or inclination 
to (some object) ME. tb. Approval, consent 
1607. c. On or upon 1 . : on approval or trial. 
Now rare in educated use. 1615. t5* An ob- 
ject liked ; (one’s) beloved -1667. t6. (Good 

or healthy) bodily condition -i774* 

3, I leaue thee to thine own I. Greene. Phr. to 
(rarely after in) om\s 1 . : to one’s taste j A Gentle- 
man, who would willingly marry, if he could find a 
Wife to his L Steele. 4 - Friendships begin with 1 . 
Geo. Eliot. c. After spending a few months on L, 

I was unanimously chosen 1834, 6. A bay Mare.., 

in good L. 1705. 

fLiking, ///. fl. ME. [f. Like + -ing 2.] 
I. Pleasant, agreeable, attractive; favourable. 
Const, till, to. -1610. 2. 'In condition*; 

healthy, plump ; (of a soil) rich -1656. 

1. The wynd to hym was likyng Hall. ^ 2. Nor- 

mandie is enriched with a fat and 1 . soil Heylin. 
Hence fLl’kingly adv. in a pleasing manner; to 
one’s liking. , « 

Lilac (bHak). Also laylock (now chiefly 
dial, or U.S.). 1625. [a. F. lilac (Cotgr. ; 

now lilas), app, (ult.) ad. Pers. Itlak, van of 
nllak bluish, f. Pers. nil blue, indigo (Skr. 
nila^ Hindi /f/).] i. A shrub, Syringa vul- 
garis, with pale pinkish violet, or white, blos- 
soms. Also, the flower of this shrub. Also 
trans f of other species of Syringa ox plants of 
other genera. 2. The colour of lilac blossom 
1791. b. attrib. or adj. Of this colour 1801. 

2. She brought us Academic silks, in hue Tl^ 1 . 
Tennyson, b. L. ribbons 1801. Comb. l.-inoth, a 
little chocolate-coloured moth {Lazotaenia ribeana). 
Hence Lilaceons {Isil^ijas) a. ^ 

Lilacin (bi-lasin). Also -me. 184a. [f. 

Lilac 4- -in Chem. = Syringin. 
Liliaceous (lili^’Jss), a. 1730. [f. L. 

liliaceus,i. lilium; see-ACEOUS.] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of the order Liliacese ; Jily- 
like. . 

Lilial (lidiM). Boi. 1846. [ad, mod.L. Hha- 
Us, f. lilium Lily.] adj. Only in £. alliance : 
In Lindley's classification, the alliance which 
includes the Liliacese, sb. A member of this 
alliance, 

Lilied (li-Ud), a. 1614. [£ Lily + -ed 2 .] 
I. Resembling a lily in hue, 2. Covered with, 
or having many, lilies X633; embellished with 
the heraldic lilies or fleur-de-lis i79S‘ 

2. Dance no more By sandy Ladons Lillied hanks 
Milt. The 1 . banner of France 1884. 
fLill, V. 1530. [Onomatopoeic ; cf. Loll v.] 
trans. To loll or hang (the tongue) out (rarely 
forth) ; rarely intr. of the tongue. -1656. 
LiliitrtiUero (lilibulia'rd?). 1688. [Unmean- 
ing.] Part of refrain (hence, name and tune) 
of a song ridiculing the Irish, popular about 
1688. Hence LiUibtdle-ro v. to sing 1 . over. 
SxE rne. 

Lilliput (H'lipiPt). An imaginary country 
in Gullivers Travels (1726), peopled by pyg- 
mies six inches high, attrib. *= diminutive 

L&liputian (lilipiw*/ian). 1726. A. sb. 
An inhabitant of Lilliput ; hence, a person of 
diminutive size, character, or mind. 

Oh, Gemini ! would I had been bom a L. 1 Fielding. 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to Lilliput or its in- 
habitants ; hence, diminutive ; petty 1726. 

The L. Statesmen rise To malice of gigantic size 
Liovd, . , 

Lilly-piUy, i860. An Australian timber- 
tree, Eugenia Smithii (N.O. Myrtaceae). 

Lilt (lilt), sb. 1728. [f. Lilt ».] 1. A song 
or tune, esp. a cheerful one, Chie^y Sc, ^ a. 
The swing of a tune or of verse. Chiefly liter- 
ary. 1840. 3. A springing action 1869. 

I. Is ’t some words yeVe learnt by rote, Or a 1 , o’ 
dool and sorrow? yacohiie Reties. y. The lines go 
with a 1., and sing themselves to music of their own 
Stevenson. 
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Lilt (iiit), V. Sc., n. dial., and literary. 
[ME. lulte (u) ; perh. cogn. w. Du., LG. lul, 
pipe.] ti- trans. To sound (an alarum) ; to lift 
up (the voice) -1513. trans. and intr. To 
sing cheerfully or merrily; to sing with a hit 
17S6. 3. n. dial. ‘To move with a lively 

action ’ 1834. _ . 

I. I* up your pipes Ramsay. 2. Lilting a tune to 
supply the lack of conversation Emily Bronte. 3. 
Whether the bird flit here or there, O’er table lilt, or 
perch on chair Wordsw. 

Lily (li'li). [OE. lilie wk. fern., ad. L. It’- 
Hum, a. Gr. Xeipiov.'] 1. Any plant (or its 
flower) of the genus Lilium (N.O. Lihacex) of 
bulbous plants bearing large showy white, red- 
dish, or purplish flowers (often spotted inside) 
at the top of a tall slender stem ; esp. the 
White or Madonna Lily {L, candidum). b- 
With quahfication, applied to other plants of 
the genus Lilium or N.O. Liliacese, and to 
certain allied plants 1555. c- Used in all ver- 
sions of the Bible to render Heb. shushan, 
shoshan, shdshanndl^, LXX and NT. Kpivov. 
2, L. of (or tin) the valley or vale (now poet.), 
"fMay /., Convallaria majalis, a spring-flower- 
ing plant having two largish leaves and racemes 
of white bell-shaped fragrant flowers 1538. 3* 

/g. Applied to persons or things of exceptional 
whiteness, fairness, or purity; e. g. the white of 
a beautiful complexion (sing, and pi. ; cf. rose) 
ME. 4. A representation of the flower 1459 ; 
the heraldic fleur-de-lis, as in the arms of the 
old French monarchy ; hence, the royal arms 
of France, the French (Bourbon) dynasty ME. ; 
f the fleur-de-lis which marks the north on a 
compass -1661. 

1. The wand-like 1 ., which lifted up .. its moonlight- 
coloured cup Shelley. b. Eloje, orange, panther, 
Persian, tiger, Turk's-cap 1 . etc. (see the first ele- 
ment) ; also, belonging to N.O. Amaryllidaceae, 
belladonna, catla, Guernsey, Jacobean, lent, pond, 
sword L, etc. (see the first element). African L, 
Agapanihus umbellatus. Atamasco 1 ., Zephyr- 
anihes A iamasco. Y eUow 1 ., the daffodil {dial.), 
z. That shy plant.. the 1 . of the vale, That loves the 
ground Wordsw. 3. A Virgin, A most vnspotted 
Lilly Hen. VJII, v. v. 62. 4. Item, one box of silver 
. . chased with liliis 1464. Great Edward, with the 
lilies on his brow From haughty Gallia torn Gray. 

attrib, and Comb. i. General; ^ l.-bank, -crown, 
-root, etc. ; l.-clear, -whitening ; l,-like adj. and 
adv. ; l.-cradled, -crowned adjs, 

2. Special : as L-beetle, the beetle Crioceris wer- 
digera, which infests lilies ; -encrinite, an encrinite 
resembling a 1. in shape; -iron, a harpoon with a 
detachable head used in killing sword-fish; -pad 
U.S., the broad floating leaf of the water-lily; -Star, 
(a) - feather-star, a crinoid of the family Comatu- 
lidae', (/) the star-like flower of the water-lily. 

b. In plant-names (little used) : 1 , asphodel, 
daffodil, names for the genus Amaryllis’, -bind, 
-bine dial., bindweed ; 1 . hyacinth, tjacinth, the 
genus Scilla, esp. S. Liliohyaemthus ; 1 . pink, the 
genus Aphyllant/ies; 1 . thorn, the genus Caiesb^a; 
-worts, Lindley's name for the N.O. Liliaceae, 

B. as adj. a. White or fair as a lily; lily- 
white; lily-like 15.. h. Pale, colourless, 
bloodless 1590. 

a. Elaine, the 1 . maid of Astolat Tennyson. A 1 .- 
fingered idler 1873. b. These Lilly Lips Shaks. 
Thou Lilly-liuer’d Boy Macb. v. ili. 15- 
Li*ly-flower. ME. The flower of the 
(white) lily ; occas. the heraldic fleur-de-lis. 
Li*ly-pot. 1540. I. A flower-pot with a 
lily growing in it; frequent as a symbolic 
accessory in pictures of the Annunciation, 2. 
An ornamental vase imitating this; fspec. a 
tobacco-jar 1610. 

Lily-white, a. (Stress variable.) ME. 
White as a lily. Hence Lily-whiteness. 

Lim, obs. f. Limb sb.\ Lime sb.'^ 

Lima (lz*ma), name of the capital of Pena, 
used attrib. in : L. bark, the bark of some 
species of Cinchona ; a kind of Peruvian bark ; 
L. bean, Phaseolus Iwtaius ; also, P. perennis ; 
L.-wood, a kind of Brazil-wood. 
fLimace. rare. 1491. [a. F., or ad. L, 
limacem, Umax slug, snail.] A shell-snail 
-1592. 

Limaceous (bim^'Jos), a. 1656. [f. L. 
limac-, Umax + -EOUS (cf. -ACEOUs),] Per- 
taining to slugs or snails ; snail-like ; now, per- 
taining to the genus Limax of slugs. So 
Lima'ciform a. having the form of a slug. 

e (e'O (rein), g (Fr. faire). 9 (fir, fem, earth). 
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f|Lima9on (1/mason). 1581. [Fr., - saail- 
sbell, spiral staircase, etc., f. limace (see LiM- 
ace}.] ti. A kind of military manoeuvre, 
r So in OFr.l -1591. a. Math. Pascal’s name 
for a certain curve of the fourth degree. 3« A 
metallic gimp 1S93, 

Limail, lemel ilPmel, ME. [a. F. 

limailk, f. hmer : — L. limare to hie.] Metal 
filings. 

An Ounce.. Of siluer lemaille Chaccer. 

IlLiman (Izmam). 1858. [Russian; ~ ‘estu- 
ary ’,] A shallow narrow marsh at the mouth 
of a riier, w'here salt is made. 

Limation Now rare. 1612. 

[ad. late L. limatian-em^ f. limare^ f. lima file. ] 
Filing ; fig. ‘ polishing up tb. Astron. 
Correction of errors in calculation or observa- 
tion, Flamsteed. 

Limb (lim), sb?- [OE. Um str. nent. : — 
OTeut. type ; according to Kluge from 
a root */?- in OTeut. Lith i. Any 

organ or part of the body. Obs. exc. dial. a. 
A part of an animal body distinct from the 
head or the trank, e. g. a leg, arm, wing OE. 
Aisoj%'. b. « Leg. Now only (esp. U.S.) 
in prudish use. ME. 3, In uses originally fig. 
(cf. Member), See below. OE. 4. Transf. 
senses, a. A main branch of a tree OE. b, A 
projecting section of a building ; one of the four 
branches of a cross ; a member or clause of a 
sentence, or the like; a spur of a mountain 
range ; one of the pieces forming the lock of a 
gun 1577. tc. [tr. med.L. ^embrum.'] An 
estate, etc. dependent on another -1647. 

I. j>e lyme of sy5te [L. visus^ ME. a. 

Their weake limmes and failing ioyntes rsSx. Phr, 
Z,ife and /. and carcase^ L and vfind^ i- e, all the 
bodily faculties employed in certain connexions. To 
tear or ^ull {one) 1 . from 1 . b. The poor brute [a 
horse] . .fell, .fracturing his 1. Pittshurg Chron. 3. 
a. A member (e. g- of the church, of Christ, etc.) ; a 
branch or section ; a component part. Obs. exc, in 
nonce-uses, OE. An army is but the L of a nation 
Kinglake. ^ b. Z. of ike devil^ ofSaian^ efikell : an 
agent or scion of the evil one j hence, a mischievous 
wicked person (now dial!) OE. c. Hence, alone 
= a mischievous young ras<^l {coUoqh 1625, d. L, 
of ih£ law. a lawyer, a police officer, or other legal 
functionary {derisivl). fe. Applied to things, as a 
lim of Idolatry -1661. 4. A slender crosslet . . The 
shaft and limbs were rods of yew Scorr. In another 
1. of the same sentence Kixglake, 

Limb (lim), sbfi 1450. [ad. L limbus hem, 
border, edge, etc., or F. Hmbe. Cf, Limbus, 
Limbo.] »t'i. Sc. = Limbo i. -1797. An 
edging. Dig BY. 3. In scientific use : The edge 
or boundary of a surface ; the graduated edge 
of a quadrant or the like X593 ; the edge of the 
disk of the sun, moon, etc, 1677, b. Bot. The 
lamina of a monopetalous corolla, of a petal or 
sepal. Also, the blade of a leaf, 1735. 

3. The sun’s lower 1, was just free of the hill T. 
Hardy. 

Limb (lim), v. 1623. [f. Limb i. 

trans. To pull limb from limb, dismember. 
Also with tcp. 1674, fa. refl. To provide one- 
self with limbs Milt. 

Limbate (li*mb^rit), a. 1826. [ad. late L- 
UmbatuSf f, limbus Limb sb.^l Biol. Of a part 
or organ ; Having a limb or border ; bordered ; 
Bof. said of a flower having an edging of a 
different colour from the rest. Hence I/imba’- 
tion, the formation of a border; a border dis- 
tinguished by colour or structiure 1881. 
Limbeck (li’mbek), sb. arch. ME. [aphet. 
f. Alembic.] =» Alembic. Also fig. 
+Li‘mbecfc, v. 1598. [f. the sb,] I. trans. 
To treat as in an alembic ; to distil. Chiefly 
fig . ; esp., to rack (the brain) in the effort to ex- j 
tract ideas, ~i66i. 3. To distil or extract (an j 

essence, etc.) as by an alembic -1657. 

I. Wasting my wits, and Limbeking my braines 

Limbed (limd), a. ME. [f. Limb sb.^ + 
-ED*.} Having limbs. Usu. in comb., as 
straight^., etc. 

Perfet formes, Limb'd and full grown Milt- 
limb^ (limbai), sb.l 1480. [Earlier ly ^ , 
pcarh. corruption of a form lymnar 
in Gavin Douglas, ? ad. F. limonihre the 
shafts and connected framework of a vehicle.] 
r. The shaft: of a cart or carriage. Obs. exc. 
dial. 3. Mil. (In early use pi.) The detach- 
able fore part of a gun-carriage, consisting of i 


! two wheels and an axle, a pole for the horses, 

! and a frame which holds one or two ammuni- 
5 tion-chests 1497. 

! Comb.: L-box, -chest Jfil.t the ammunition _bcx 
I carried hy^s.1.; -hook, the iron hock at the back of 
- the 1. to wh.ch the tra.l cf the gua -carriage ii atlacaed ; 
-horse dzad., t .e horse t*:at is placed between the 
I saafts ; -saddle, a cart-saddle. 

; Limber Jrmbsi ‘ , sb.'-^ 1626. fa comip- 
! tion of F. lumzire hole, perforation (lit. Tight’).] 

! Xaui.pl. Holes cut through the floor-timbers 
i on each side of the keelson to form a passage 
j for water to the pump-well. 

Comb. : L-board, one of the short removable boards 
in a ship’s floor above the limbers ; -chain, a chain 
I used like a limber-rope ; -passage, the passage cr 
channel formed by the Umber-strakes on each s.de of 
the keelson; -rope, a rope passing through the 
Iimher-holes, by which they may be cleared of dirt ; 
-Strake (or -streak), the first course of inside plank- 
ing next the keelson ; -tar, t.ne bilge- water or refuse 
found in the hold of a ship that imports tar. 

Limher (Irmboi), a. 1565. [V a compound 
of Limb sbi^ Skeat suggests connexion with 
Limp a.'] x. Easily bent; flexible, pliant, 
supple, h. Of persons, etc, : Lithe and nimble 
1582. tc. Limp, flaccid, flabby -1747. a. fig. 
1&2. 

I. The Bargeman that doth rowe with long and 1. 
Oare Ttjrberv, b. A little child, a 1. elf Coleridge. 
C. A rabbit, if stale, will be 1. and slimy ; if new, 
white and stiff Mrs. Glasse. ». Men of L and pliable 
Consciences 1695. Hence Lrmbemess. 

Limber (li-mbsi), 1748. [f. prec.] 
trans. To make limber, pliant, or supple. 
Limber (li unbox), 1843. [f. Limber. 
r^.i] Mil. To attach the limber to (a gun) ; 
absol. to fasten together the two parts of a gun- 
carriage, in order to move away : usu. to 1. up. 
tLi-mberba m. 1675, [f. Limber a. + 
Ham a. One who has limber hams ; fig. 

an obsequious person, lackey, b. A character 
like Dr}"den’s * Limbcrham, a tame, foolish 
keeper ’ -1766. 

Limbless (Irmles), a. 1594. [f. Limb sb.^ + 
-LESS.] Having no limbs. 

Limb-meal (li*mimfl), adv. Obs. exc. 
arch, and dial. [OE. limmdelum', see Limb 
sh.^ and -MEAL.} limb from limb, limb by 
limb; piecemeal. 

O that I had her heere, to teare her Limb-meale 
Shaks- 

Limbo (U*mbt7a). ME. [L., abl. sing, of 
limbus (see Limbus). Cf. It, limbo and Limb 
I. A region on the border of Hell, the 
abode of the just who died before Christ’s 
coming, and of unbaptized infants, (More 
e.xplicitly Umbo patrum, limbo infantum ; see 
Limbus.) Hence gen. tb- Hell, Hades 
-1637. a. transf. and fig. a. Prison, durance 
1590. b. Any unfavourable place or condition, 
likened to Limbo 1642. 

1. ’TIs a just Idea of a L- of the Infants Cleveland. 
gen. A L- large and broad, since calld The Paradise 
of Fools Milt, 2. a. I haue some of ’em in Limbo 
Patrum Shakis. b. L. of Lost Reputations Moore 
tpitle). Comb. tl.-lake, the pit of Hell. 

II Limbus (li'mb^ps). 1440. [L., = edge, 

border; in med.L., a region on the border of 
Hell,] X. Occas. == Limbo i. L. patrum == 

' the limbo of the fathers *, i, e. of the just who 
died before Christ's coming. L. infantum — 

’ the limbo of infants 3. Used techn. in lit, 
sense of * border ’ or ‘ edge ' ; e. g. in Bot, = 
Limb shP 3 b 1671. 

2. Round the crater is the 1., which is a decorated 
border of floral or other ornaments Birch. 

Lime (Isim), sbfi [OE. Um str. masc. : — 
OTeut, — L. limus mud, f, root It- 

in L. linere to smear.] i, — Bird-lime. Now 
only poet. (In OE. any adhesive substance.) 
3. Usually coupled with stone : Mortar or 
cement used in building. Now Sc. OE. 3, 
The alkaline earth which is the chief constitu- 
ent of mortar; calcium oxide (CaO). It is 
obtained by calcining limestone (carbonate of 
lime), the heat driving off the carbonic acid, 
and leaving a brittle white solid, which is pure 
lime (or Quicklime). It is powerfully caustic, 
and combines readily with water, evolving 
great heat in the process, and forming hydrate 
of lime (slaked lime). t4. a. The Calx of 
metals, b. Any alkaline earth. -1796. 

I. Toils for Beasts, and L, for Birds were found 
Dryden. You must lay 1. to tangle her desires By 


wale^ll Sonnets Tzvo Gent. ni. ii. 63. 3. You Rogue, 
heere ’s L. in this Sacke too Skaks. L. and hair : 
a kird cf plasterer’s cement which added hair binds 
cbsely together. 

Comb : l.-ash tffir/,, a composition of^ashes and 1. 
used as a rough kind of fiocring for kitchens, etc. ; 
•ball {hAd), hmehghc ; also atirzb. ; -rock, limestone 
?now L\S ' ; -wash, sb. a mixture of 1. and -water, 
used for coating uails, etc; cA to whitewash with 
this ; -"Work, a place where L is made (also pi.). 

b. In names of minerals, denoting the presence of 
L or calcium, e.g, l.- 7 narl, -slate i l.-felaspar, tri- 
clinic feldspar containing calcium. 

Lime (bim), sh.'i 1622. [a. F. ad. 

Sp. lima, a. Arab, limcd^ ; see Lemon The 
globular fruit of the tree Citrus Medic a, var. 
ccida, smaller and more acid than the lemon ; 
sour lime. Its juice is much used as a drink. 
Sweet L., Citrus Medica, var. Limeita. 

Comb.: i,-juice, the juice of the 1., used as a drink 
and as an antiscorbutic; -punch, punch made -with 
lime-juice instead of lemon-juice; so -squash. 
Lime (Isim), sb.^ 1625. [app. altered f. 
line Lind.] i, A tree of the genus Tilia, esp. 
T. europoea, an ornamental tree having heart- 
shaped leaves and small fragrant yellowish 
flowers. 3. The seed of the lime-tree, Mrs. 
Glasse. 

Lime (bim), v.'^ OE. [f. Lime .yA^] i. 
trans. To cement. Chiefly fig. 3. To smear 
(twigs, etc.) with bird-lime, for catching birds 
ME. b. To smear -with a sticky substance 
(rare) 3. To catch with bird-lime. Often 

fig. ME, t4. To defile --1592. 5* 'Fo treat or 

dress with lime 1598. f b. To coat with lime- 
wash -1615. 

1. I will not ruinate nay Father’s House, Who gaue 
his blood to lyme the stones together Shaks. z. My 
selfe haue lym’d a Bush for her Shaks. 3. He was 
..limed this time [matrimonially] 1870. 5. Merry W. 
I. ill. 15. Then 1. and sow with oats 1799. b. Houses 
newly limed 1615. 

tLime, i555- [Origin tmkn. Cf. Line 
Z/. 3] trans. To impregnate (a bitch). Also 
pass, and mtr. to copulate 'with, be coupled to, 
-1682. 

Lime (-hound) : see Lyam (-hound). 
Li*me-bumer# ME, [Lime j 3.1] One 
who makes lime by burning limestone. 
Lime-kiln (bi*mkiln, -kil). ME. A kiln 
in which lime is made by calcining limestone. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Limelight (bi*mbit). 1826. [f. Lime 

sb.^] The intense white light produced by 
heating a piece of lime in an oxyhydrogen 
flame. Called also Drummond light. 

Phr. In the 1 . (orig. Theacr.) : in a very conspicuous 
position. Hence Li*melxght v , to illuminate by 1. 

11 Limen (bi-men). 1895. [F., = ^threshold’; 
introduced as equiv, of G. schwelle (Herbart 
Psychol. 1824). Cf. Subliminal.] Psychol. 
The limit below which a given stimulus ceases 
to be perceptible ; the minimum amount of 
nerve-excitation required to produce a sensa- 
tion. Also called Threshold. 

Li*me-pit. 1440. [f. Lime sb.ii} i. a. A 
limestone quarry, b. A pit in which lime is 
burnt. 3. A pit in which tanners dress skins 
with lime 1591. 

Li*mer 1. arch. ME. [a. AF. limer — 
OF. liemier (mod.F. limier), f. OF. liem (F. 
lien) leash; see Lien and Lyam.] A kind 
of hound ; prop, a leash-hound ; in early use 
(now arch.) a bloodhound ; later, a mongrel. 
Limer 2 (loi'mm). 16 ii. [f. Limb vi + 
-ER^.] One who limes ; one who snares with 
bird-lime; one who limewashes. Also, a 
brush for limewashing. 

Limerick (li’morik). 1898. [Said to be 
from a chorus 'Will you come up to Limer- 
ick?’, following an extemporized ‘nonsense- 
verse’ sung by each member of a convivial 
party.] A form of nonsense-verse; erron. 
appHed to that written by Lear. 
tLime-rod. ME. [f. Lime =* Lime- 
twig -1626. 

Limestone (bi*mstAun). 1523, [f. Lime 
sb.'^ + Stone.] A rock which consists chiefly 
of carbonate of lime, and yields lime when 
burnt. (The crystalline variety is marble.) 
Li-me-twig, ME. [f. LimejAI] i. 
A twig smeared with bird-lime for catching 
birds, ta. aitrib. or adj. Ensnaring ; pilfering 
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-1730. Hence fLi'iJie-twig v, tram, to catch 
as with a lime-twig ; to entangle, ensnare. 
Li*me-water. 1677. [f. Lime A 

soldtion of lime in water, used medicinally and 
to clanfy water. 

Limicoline (bimi'ktSdam, -in), ^z. 1872. [f, 
L. limicola (f. limus mud + coUre to inhabit) -f 
-INE 2.] Of or pertaining to the Limicolx^ a 
family of shore or wading birds. 

Liminal (irminal), a. 1884, [f. L. Ihnin-^ 
limen LiMEN -i- -AL.] Of or pertaining to a 
limen, or [g&n.) to the initial stage. 

Limit (Irmit), sb, ME. [ad. F. ad. 

L. limitem, limes boundary.] i. A boundary, 
frontier ; a landmark. Now only : A bound- 
ing line or terminal point ; chiefly pi. bounds. 
2. One of the fixed points or values between 
which the possible or permissible range of any- 
thing is confined; a bound beyond which 
something ceases to be possible or allowable 
ME. b. Math, (a) A finite quantity to which 
the sum of a converging series progressively 
approximates, but to which it cannot become 
equal in a finite number of terms; a fixed : 
value to which a function similarly approxi- , 
mates, (b) Each of the two values of a variable I 
between which a definite integral is taken, (c) 
The ultimate position of the point of inter- 
section of two lines, which, by their relative 
motion, are tending to coalescence. 1753. c. 
Astron. L. of a planet : its greatest heliocentric 
latitude 1704. d. gen. Limitation, restriction 
within limits. Chiefly in phr. ’without 1. 1599. 
^e. Prescribed time ; period of repose after 
child-bearing. Shaks. f. A thing (or person) 
having some (usu. objectionable) quality or 
attribute in the highest possible or tolerable 
degree {collo^.jOTis;. C/.S.) 1906. fs. The tract 
or region defined by a boundary ; pi. the 
bounds, territories -1792. t4* Logic. = Term 
( med.L. terminus) Blundeville. 

I. Hence is the Water enforced to enlarge his limits 
1625. A point may be the 1 . of a line Berkeley a. 
Finding thy worth a limmit past my praise Shaks. 
Nature has set limits to the pleasures of sense Reid. 
e. Rich. //, I. iii. isi. Wini. T. iii. ii. 107. f. Well, 
that 's the limit ! {mod.) 3. At length into the limits 
of the North They came Milt. P.L. v. 755. 

Limit (li*mit), v. ME. [ad. F. limiter , ad. 
L. limiiare, f. limit-, limes Limit.] i. trans. 
To assign within limits ; to appoint, fix 
definitely; to specify. Also with away, over. 
Const, dat., or to, {till), upon, and to with inf. 
Obs. exc. in legal language. fb. To appoint 
(a person) to an office ; to assign (a duty) to a 
person -1638. fc. To lot or plot out ; to allot 
-1649. 3. To confine within limits {rarely in 

material sense) ; to bound, restrict. Const, to. 
b. To serve as a limit or boundary to; to 
mark ofl from. Also to 1 . in. Now 7'are, 1582. 
ta* intr. To beg within specified limits, [f. 
Limiter (sense i).] Northbrooke. 

X. At the daye before lymytted and assygned 1494. 

A power.. to 1 . other uses Cruise, a. He thought a 
government limited by law was only a name Burnet. 
The commerce.. was still mainly limited to the ex- 
portation of wool to Flanders Green. b. This rule 
thus fixed no tyme shall L, or hazard 1582. 3. They 

[Popishe friers] go ydelly a limiting abrode 1577. 
Hence Li’mitable a. that may be limited. Li'mi- 
tableness. Limiting ppl. a. 

Limitanean (limits -nian), a. 1839. [f. 
late L. limitaneus + -AN.] Rom, Antiq, Sta- 
tioned on the border. So tLi'mitany a. 1611. 
Limitarian (limiteaTian), a. and sb, i8i8* 
nr. Limit sb. 4 - -arian as in uniiaria^i, etc.] A 
dyslogistic term applied to theologians who 
hold the doctrine of ‘ limited redemption 
Limitary (Irmitm), a. and sb. 1620. [ad. 
L. limitaris ; see Limit and -ARY ®.] i. Sub- 
ject to limits ; limited, b. Of a friar : Licensed 
to beg within certain limits. Scott. 3. Of or 
pertaining to a boundary ; situate on the 
boundary 1650. 3. Serving as a boundary ; 

limiting, confining, containing. Const, of 
1807. 4. sb. = Limiter 1. Heylin. 

■X, The poor 1 . creature calling himself a man of the 
world De Quincky. a. This County (because a L.) 
did abound with B'ortifications Fuller. 3, The 
horizon’s 1. line 1807. I 

Limitate (li*mit^t), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
1581. [ad. L. limitatus, Hmitare.'] tA. pa. 
pple. — Limited -1585. B. ppl. a. a. Of 


o (Ger. Koln). 


and ; Parted off by boundaries (rare) 1853. 
b. Bot. Bounded by a distinct line 1871. 
Limitation (limit^i-Jan). ME. [ad. L. 
limiiationem, f. limiiare to Limit.] i. The 
action of limiting (see the vb.) ; an instance of 
this. ^ fs. a. An allotted space ; the district or 
circuit of an itinerant officer or preaching friar; 
the region belonging to a particular nation ; 
jIg. one's allotted sphere -1552. tb. An 
allotted time. Cor. 11. iii. 146. 3. The con- 
dition of being limited 1597. 4. A point or 

respect in which something is limited; a 
limiting provision, rule, or circumstance 1523. 
5. Law. a. The statutory specification of a 
period, or the period specified by statute, 
within which an action must be brought 1540. 
b. The specification of a period, or the period 
specified, for the continuance of an estate or 
the operation of a law 1767. c. The settlement 
of an estate by a special provision or with a 
i special modification ; the modification or pro- 
vision itself 1767. 6. = Limit i, 2. Also^/. 

bounds. 1523. 

1. A firesh I. of the succession to the throne 1863. 
3. The natural dulness and 1 . of our faculties Berke- 
ley. 4. Most of the provinces coupled their ac- 
quiescence with limitations which rendered it of little 
worth Prescott. 6. She knew the limitations of her 
own powers too well to attempt [etc.] Jane Austen. 
Litnitative (li-mihfliv). 1530. [ad. F. 
Umitatif -ive, ad. med.L. limitativus, i. L. 
limiiare ; - see -ATIVE.] A. adj. i. Limiting, ; 
restrictive, ta. Conditional. Scarlett. j 

I. L.jttdgement (Logic) : used by Kant to denote ' 
judgements of the t5rpe * Eve^ A is a not-B ’ j also i 
occas. a judgement serving to limit or modify another, i 
B. sb. Logic. A limitative judgement. Bowen. 
Limited (limited), ppl. a. 1551. [f. Limit : 
V, -h -ED^.] I. In senses of the vb. 2. ! 
quasi-J^. = limited mail. {U.S. colloq.) 1887. ’ 

X. L. company : short for 1 . liahitity company (see 
Liability). L. mail’, a mail train taking only a 
I. number of passengers. L. 7 }tonarchy’. one in which 
the functions of the monarch are exercised under 
constitutional restrictions; 1 . government, monarch, 

royalty. Hence Li*Hlited-ly adv., -ness. 

Limiter (li'mitai). Also -or, -our. ME. 
[f. Limit v. + -er L] i. (Also friar /.) A 
friar licensed to beg within certain limits. Ohs. 
exc. Hist. 3. One who or that which limits 
(see the vb.) 1483. 

X. A limitoure of the graye fryers, in the tyme of 
his limitation preached manye tymes and hadde 
but one Sermon Latimer. 

Limitless (li-mitles), a. 1581, [f. Limit 
sb. + -LESS.] Having or admitting of no 
limits ; illimitable ; unbounded. Hence Li*mit- 
less-ly adv., -ness. 

Limitor, -ottr, obs. ff. Limiter. 
Limitrophe (li*mitr(?hf). 1589. [a. F., ad. 
late L. limitrophus, limitotrophus (a hybrid f. 
L. limit-, limes + Gr. -rpofos nourishing), 
applied to lands set apart for the support of 
troops on the frontier.] 

A. adJ. Situated on the frontier ; bordering 
on, adjacent to (another country) 1826. 

The policy of a 1 . frontier with Russia revived 1881, 
tB. sb. A border-land -1598. 

Limmer (Irmai). Sc. and «. dial. 1456. 
pconn. w. Limb j^.] A. sb, i. A rogue, 
scoundrel, arch. a. A light woman; in 
weaker sense, a jade, hussy, minx 1566. B. 
adj. Knavish, scoundrelly 1500. 

Limn (lim), v. Now literary and arch. 
ME. [Altered f. Lumine v.I ti. trans. To 
illuminate (letters, manuscripts, etc.). Also 
absol. -1588. fs. To embeUish with gold or 
bright colour; to depict in (gold, etc.). Also 
{rare), to lay on (colour). -1653. 3* To paint 

(a picture) ; to portray, depict (a subject), 
f Formerly spec, to paint in water-colour or 
distemper. 1592. b. transf. and Jig. 1593. t4. 
absol. or intr. To paint ; esp. in water-colour 
or distemper -1678. 

3. Where Apelles limb’d to life Loathed Vulcans 
louely wife Wither. fig. The.. picture of a great 
man.. limned in words Smiles. Provb. To 1 . the 
water, to 1 . (something) on ’water ; said of something 
transient or futile. Hence Limner (U’mnao:), an il- 
luminator of manuscripts {Histl) ; a (portrait) painter. 
Li'mnery, the work of a limner. 

Limonin (li'm^nin). Also -ine. 1845, [f. 
mod.L. limonum (F. limon) Lemon + -IN,] 


Chem. The bitter principle contained in the 
pms of oranges, lemons, etc. 

Limonite (lorm^feoit). 1823. [prob. f. Gr. 
XcLpdov meadow; cf. its earlier Ger. name 
wiesenerz, meadow-ore; see -ite.] Min. 
Orig., bog iron ore ; now, extended to all forms 
of hydrous sesquioxide of iron. 

Lmous (bi'mos), a., ? Obs. ME. [ad. L. 
limosus, f. limus mud.] Muddy ; slimy. 
Limotisine (li*m«zfn). 1902. [Fr.] A 

motor-car with a closed body and a roofed 
place for the driver. 

Limp (limp), sbjj 1B18. [f. Limp v.~\ The 
action of hmping ; a limping gait or walk. 
Limp (limp), sb.^ 1596. Mining. An in- 
strument for throwing off the refuse from the 
ore^in the operation of jigging. 

Limp (limp), a. 1706. [?] i. Wanting in 
stiffness, flaccid ; flexible, pliant, b. Used of 
a kind of binding without mill-board 1863. 3. 

transf. and fig. Wanting in firmness, strictness, 
nervous energy, etc. 1853. 

X. His [Byron’s] 1 . collars 1897. a. Loose 1 . rhymes 
1880. Hence Liunp^ly adv., -ness. 

Limp (limp), V. ME. [cogn. w. MHG. 
limphin (rare) in same sense.] intr. To walk 
lamely, to halt. Occas. with cogn. obj. Also 
fig. ^ Hence Li'mper. Limipingly adv. 
Limpet (limp‘et). Also Sc. lainpit. [OE. 
l^mpedu, a. late L. lampreda limpet, also 
Lamprey.] A gasteropod mollusc of the 
genus Patella with a tent-shaped shell, adhering 
tightly to rocks, 'b.fg, A person, esp. a State 
employee, who clings to office 1905. 

He. .stuck like a lampit to a rock Scott, 

Limpid (li*mpid), a. 1613. [ad, F. lim- 
pid e, or L. limpidus, prob. conn. w. lympha 
clear liquid; see Lymph.] Free from Uu-- 
bidity ; pellucid, clear. Also fig. 

L. waters Dryden, air Cowper, crystal 1834, A 1 . 
soprano 1847. fig, L, language Gladstone. So 
Limpi’dity, Li*mpidness. Li*mpidly adv. 
Limuloia (li*miz^loid), a. (si.) 1859. [t 
mod.L. Limulus (see below) 4 - -OID.] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling the genus Limu- 
lus or king-crabs ; also as sb. 

Limy (bi'mi), a. 1553. [f. Lime + 
-y 1.] I. Besmeared with bird-lime. 2. Con- 
sisting of or containing lime 1676, 3. Re- 

sembling lime 1775. 

fLin, V. [OE. linnan OTent. Hinnan 
cogn. w. OE. lite {: — ^linfjo-) gentle ; 
see Lithe a.'] i. intr. To cease, leave 
off ; desist from. Of the wind : To drop. As 
a command : * Leave off 1 ’ ' Let go I ’ -1725. 
lib. Misused for : To fail, omit. Prior. 3. 
trans. To cease from, leave off -1643. 

Lin, obs. var. of Linn 1, waterfall. 

Linable, lineable (Isrnab’l), a. 1698. [f. 
Line sb.^ or v.^ 4 - -able.] Ranged in a 
straight line. 

Linage (bi-nedg). Also lineage. 1883. [f. 
Line sb.^ 4 - -age,] a. Position (of figures) in 
line. b. Quantity of printed or written matter 
estimated in lines 1884. c. Payment at so 
much per line 1888. 

c. An editor.. offered him [Mr. Swinburne] ‘I.’ for 
a poem 1888. 

Linage, obs. f. Lineage. 

Linarite (bimarsit). 1844. [f. Linares, 
Spain, where supposed to be found.] Min, 
Sulphate of lead and copper, found in brilliant 
blue crystals. 

Linch (linj), sb."^ Obs. exc. in Comb. [OE. 
lyfzis masc, = OS. lunisa fern. (Du. luns, lens, 
mod.G. lunse)L\ fi* = Linch-pin -1497. ta. 
Naut. ? A belaying-pin 1549. 

Linctl (linj), shft^ dial. 1591. [repi, OE. 
hlinc\ see Link j^.^] A rising ground; also 
- Linchet (i and 2). 

Linctl (linj), v. 1898. [f. Linch 
trans. To fasten with or as with a linch-pin. 
Linchet (limjet). Also lynchet. dial, 
1674. [f. Linch sb.^] i. A strip of green 
land between two pieces of ploughed land. a. 
A slope or terrace along the face of a chalk 
down 1797. 

Li-nch-pin. ME. [f. Linch sb.'^ 4- Pin.] 
A pin passed through the end of an axle-tree to 
keep the wheel in its place. 


d (Fr. "peu), ii (Ger. Mzzller). w (Fr. d«ne), p (curl), e (ea) (th^re). e (it) (yem). g (Fr. faiie). § (fir, fern, eariii). 
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Lincoln ;ii*gkya‘. J»IE. [Name of the f wth reference to ensra^ing (s‘-e line mgraiing 
county :o*\a of Lincolnshire.! i. Used aiirzt, I in Combs.). 1616 . d. In tennis, footbSl, etc., 
or adj.\ esp. iH L, g^een, a bright green stuff | *-*<? denotes a parccuiar line which marks 

he limit ot legidmaie or succestsful play 1546. 


made at L. a. ellipL as rL in pi. A variety 01 
sheep originally bred m Lincolnshire 1837. 
Lincture Jrgktiui), 1621. [f. L. linger e 
to lick ; sea -URE.~ = next. 

Liactus "li'gktnDk FI. Imctuses, 1681. 
[a. L. hnciuSf f. as prec.] A svrnp} medxine 
to be licked, up with the tongue. 
fLind, Also lyne, line. See aLo Linn 2. 
[OE. Und str. fern, and hnds wL fern. (Du. 
linde) : — OTeut. *lendd^ perh. cogn. w. Gr. 
ikarri silver fir.] » Linden sb. 1 “ 1795 * Also 
atfrib., as l,-grozi, etc, 1450. 

Lindabrides nmd^-bridfz). arek. 1640. 
The name of a lady in the ' Mirror of Knight- 
hood ’ (1585), used allusively for : A lady-love, 
a mistress - 

Linden (limden), sb, 1577. [Linden a. 
used subst.] i. The lime-tree (see Lime sbd). 
Also aiirib. 3, Anhg, Used to render OE, 
lind, shield of lime-tree w'ood 1855. 
fLi'nden, a. [OE. linden^ f. Uftd\ see 
Lind.] Made of the wood of the lime-tree 
-ME, 

Line (bin), sbJ Now chiefly diai. [OE. 
Hn neut. : — Com. Teut. type a. or 

cogn. w. L, Unum flax (whence E. lin), cogn. 
w, Gr, ArVo*/.] i. = Flax. fa. The fibre of 
flax. Ohs. exc. as in b. h. In mod. techn. use, 
flax of a fine and long staple, which has been 
separated by the hackle from the tow 1835. c 
The flax plant ME. 2, Flax spun or woven 
linen thread or cloth (now rare or ahs.); fa 
napkin of linen ; in p/. linen vestments OE. 3 
attrib,, as l.-dresser, -skinner, etc. ME. 

*. Nor anie weauer, which bis worke doth boast In 
dieper, in damaske, or m lyne Spensee. 

Line (bin), sb.^ [Twro wds. : (i) OE. 
ilrie wk. fern. ; prob. an early Teut. adoption of 
L. Unea (see below) ; (2) ME, ligne, liney a, F. 
Ugne : — pop.L. repr. cl, L. lima (earlier 

linia)y orig, 'linen thread’, a subst. use of 
Unea fern, of Itneus (^Itnius) adj., flaxen, 
linum flax » Line sb. 

I. Cord, etc. i. A rope, cord, string. Obs. 
in gen. sense ; now chiefly Nani, or as short for 
clothes-line, etc. b. Cord, as a material 1797. 
fc. A 'cord’ in the body {rare) -1780. d. 
Used of a spider’s thread [pod.) 1732. e. A 
telegraph or telephone wire or cable. Also, a 
telegraph route, a telegraphic system. 1851. £ 
pi. Reins, dial, and U.S. 1852. fg. L. of \ 
life : the thread spun by the Fates, determin- 
ing the length of a person's life -1681. 3. A 

cord bearing a hook or hooks, for fishing. 
(Also fishing- 1 .) ME. f 3. Strings or cords 

laid for snaring birds -1753. 4. A cord used 

by builders and others for taking measure- 
ments, or for making things level or straight 
ME. b. pi. Appointed lot in life; after Ps. 
xvi. 6 ; app. = land marked out for dwelling in 
i6ir. t5. Rule, canon, precept; standard of 
life or practice (rare) -1611, 6. Jdard lines 

(coUoq.) : ill luck, bad fortune. (Prob. naut. in 
origin ; often assoc, w. 4 b.) 1824. 

I. And by her in a 1 . a milkewhite lambe she lad 
Spensek. Shirts waving upon lines Johnson. c. 
CowpER Table T. 487, e. The American trans- 
pacific L 1854. f. He stepped into the carry-all and 
took the lines G. W. Cable, g. Lo, thon a spanns 
length mad’st my living 1. Sidney. z. fig. I am 
angling now, (Though you perceiue me not how I giue 
Lyne) Shaks. It ’s policy to give 'eml enough Dickens. 
^L.-and-plummei[^Q.tlxitii)i rigidly methodical, fig. 
This decencie is.. the L and leuell for al good makeis 
to do their busines by Puttenham. Phr. By I , by 
L and level, by rule andl., etc.: with methodical 
accuracy, b. The lines are fallen vnto mee in pleasant 
plac^ j yea, I haue a goodly heritage P$. xvi. 6. jg. 
Their 1 . is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world Ps. xix. 4 
IL A thread-like mark, i . A long and nar- 
row stroke or mark, traced with a pen, a tool, 
eta upon a surface ME. Also fig. b. Mus. 
One of the parallel strokes forming the stave, 
or placed above or below it (ledger lines) 1602. 
c, Fim^ Art. Applied spec, to the lines employed 
in a picture ; chiefly collect., or in generalized 
sense, character of draughtsmanship, method 
of rendering form. Also pi. the distinctive 
features of composition in a picture. Also 


2. Anything reseraolmg a traced mark ; e. g. a 
thin band of colour; a suture, seam, furrow, 
ridge, etc, ME. b. A furrow or seam in the 
face or hands In Palmistry : A mark on the 
palm of the hand supposed to indicate one’s 
fate, etc. 1538. c. A narrow region in a spec- 
trum, appearing to the eje as a fine straight 
black or shining stroke transverse to the length 
of the spectrum. Called collect. Fraunhofer' s 
lines. 1831. 3, Math. A continuous extent 

(whether straight or curv’ed) of length witnout 
breadth or thickness ; the limit of a surface ; the 
trace of a moving point 2559. 4. A circle of 

the terrestrial or celestial sphere ; e. g. *fechp- 
izc, equinoctial, ’\tropic L Now rare. ME. 
b. The 1 . : the equinoctial line ; the equator. 
(Occas. written with a capitaL) 1568. 5. Often 
used for ‘ straight line’ (sense il, 3); esp. in 
Physics and icchn. (see below) I^IE. 6 . A 
direction as traced by marks on a surface or as 
indicated by a row of persons or objects 1500. 
7. Contour, outline ; lineament 1590. 8 . pi. 

The outlines, plan, or draught of a building or 
other structure ; spec, in Shipbuilding, the out- 
lines of a vessel as showm in its horizontal, 
vertical, and oblique sections. (Also fig.) 1673. 
b. fig. Plan of construction, of action, or pro- 
cedure ; now chiefly in phr. on (such and such) 
lines 1757. 9. [After F. IzgneA The tweFth 

part of an inch 1665. 10. A liinit, boundary ; 

more fully, /. of demarcation. ti 1. Degree, 
rank, station -1785. 

I. An expression of forms only by simple lines 1821. 
fig. The lines of his character are.. broad and clear 
rS/S. Pfar. L. of lines, of numbers, Gunter’s 1 . A. 
of shadows t s= Quadrat 1. c. Portraits, .all beautifully 
engraved in I r8.. Phr, Z. of beauty: the curve 
(like a slender elongated S), which according to 
Hogarth is a necessary element in all beauty of form. 
z. Yon grey Lines, That fret the Clouds Shaks. Lines 
of growth (Conch.) : the eccentric striae or lines, due 
to successive layers of shelly matter, by which the 
^iinal increases the sheUL b. He does smile his face 
into more lynes, then is in the new Mappe Shaks. 
Lines of premature age on the face 1805. Phr. Z. f 
lifey offoriitne, of the head, of the heart, of health 
or liver {JiePatic L). 4. b. Phr, Under the 1 . : on the 
equator; The straight of Malaca is vnder the L 1588. 
5. Phr. Z. of fire: the indefinite projection of the 
axis of the gun-barreL On ike 1 . : said of a picture in 
an exhibition so hung that its centre is about on a 
level with the eye, A s straight as a. L, right as a or 
any 1 . : straightforward ; also, straightway. 6. To 
bring into {a) 1 . : to align ; fig. to make (persons) 
unanimous. The term in 1 . is applied to a battalion 
when its companies are deployed on the same align- 
ment to their full extent, he. in two ranks. Columns 
are said to be in 1 . when their fronts are on the same 
alignment. Voyle & Stevenson, b. To get a 1 . on 
(U.S, colloq.) : to acquire information about (a thing) 
1903. 7. The savage lines of his mouth Macauiay. 10. 
Phr. To draw a (or the) line (fig.') : to determine the 
limit between two things ; mod. colloq., to lay down 
a definite limit of action beyond which one refuses to 
go. Also to •\lay,fiorm a I, Mason atui Dixon's 1 . : 
the southern boundary of Pennsylvania, forming the 
line of demarcation between the free and the slave 
States.^ Named from the two astronomers who sur- 
veyed it. It. Women in the middle k of life 1785. 

ni. Applied to things arranged along a 
(straight) line. i, A row or series of persons 
or things 1557. s. Mil. A trench or rampart ; 
pi. (also collect, sing.), a connected series of 
field-works. Also, one of the rows of tents or 
huts in a camp, etc. 1645. 3. Mil. and Naut. 

A row or rank of soldiers (dist. from a column ) ; 
a row of ships in a certain order. Also occas. 
collect, sing. = ships of the line. 1704. b. The 
L : in the British army, the regular and num- 
bered troops as dist. from the guards and the 
auxiliary forces; in U.S., the regular fighting 
force of all arms 1802. 4. A regular succession 
of public conveyances plying between certain 
places ; e, g. the Cunard 1. (of steamers), etc, 
1848. 5. A row of written or printed letters 

(see below) OE, 

I. A I. of trading posts W. Irving. The 1 . of festal 
light in Christ- Church hall M. Arnold. 2. He took 
the French Lines without Bloodshed Stefle. 3. 1 
Their L. consisted of 52 Ships and 24 (^allies 1704. 
Z. of battle: see Battle sb. Ship of the 1 . : a l.-of- 
battle ship. All along ike 1 . : at every point. $. a. 
gen. One row of letters in any piece of writing or 
letterpress; often, esp. in pi., put for the contents of 
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uhat is wriuei or printed OE. Phr. To read be- 
tween the liT.es: to discover a meaning or purpose 
not obvious or expLcitiy expressed in a piece of 
writing. b. spec m Fnn’ing. A row of types or 
quads 1659. c. A few words ia writing; a short letter 
2647. J u*st a 1 . to say that all goes well iVips. Caiulvle. 
d. The portion of a inetr.cal composition which is 
usually written :n cue hne ,- a \ erse ; pi. v erses, poetry. 
Also pi., ISO many) lines of \ erse, etc. set to be written 
out as a senool imposition. 1563. ilarlow^ mighty 1. 
B. Jons. And ten low words oft creep in one dull 
line Pope. e. Short for marriage lines, certificate 
of marriage. Also transf. i£29. f. pi. Ihe words 
of an actor’s part iS 32 . g. Z. upon l.\ now taken as 
referring to reiteration of statements in successive 
fines (for the ong. meaning see I. 5) 161 x. 

IV. Serial succession, i. A continuous 
series of persons (rarely of things) in chrono- 
logical succession. Chiefly with reference to 
family descent. ME. 3. Lineage, stock, race. 
Somewhat arch. ME. 

X. Purchases in the L of the mother or grandmother 
Cruise. Phr. Male, female, direct 1. Heir of 1. — 
heir-at-law (see Heir sb. i). fBy 1. . by lineal descent. 
2 . The 1. of Cyrus being extinct Bancroft. 

V. A direction, i. Track, course, direction ; 

route ME. b. Short for 1 . of rails, railway 
tram 1. 1825. c. Hunting. The straight course 
in the hunting field 1836. a. Course of action, 
procedure, life, thought, etc. ME. ^ 3. A de- 
partment of activity ; a branch of business, etc. 
1638. 1*4.. In * Goings on caprices or 

fits of temper. (Cf. Warwickshire on a 1 . ^ in 
a rage.) Shaks. 5. Comm. An order for 
goods ; the goods so ordered ; also, the stock 
on hand of a particular class of goods 1882. 

I. They ran on parallel lines that^ never met Zang- 
wiLL. Phr. Z. of communication, of march, oj 
operations, b. A single track of rails, as in the up L, 
the down 1 . ; a part of a railway system, as in main 
L, branch /.; an enure system, as in ihe Midland 1. 
c. Phr. To ride ihe L, to take, keep one's own 4 z. 
The Protectionists, as a party, have taken no 1. in the 
matter Lewis. 3 . Something in the 1. of duty John- 
son. Phr. In (or out of) one's 1 . ; suited (or unsuited) 
to one’s capacity, taste, etc. Her jokes aien't in my 
1 . R. Kipling. 4 Your husband is in his olde lines 
{Mod. edd. Junes) againe Merry JV. iv. ii. 22 . 

Combs. I. General : as 4 battalion, -guard, regi. 
meni, -room, etc. ; fin Bot. linear. 

z. Special : as l.-bait, bait used in line-fishing j 
-boat, a boat used for line-fishing ; .bfeeding U.S., 
breeding from stock of one strain or variety; -co- 
ordinate Math., one of a set of quantities defining 
the position of a 1. ; 1. drawing, a drawing done with 
a pen or pencil ; L engraving, the art of engraving 
‘in line i e. by lines incised on the plate, as dist. 
from etching and mezzotint; an engiavingso executed; 
-firing Mzl., firing by a body of men in 1. j -tninter, 
a hound which hunts by the 1 . of the scent alone; 
so -Jliiiiting a. ; -integral Math-, the integral, 
taken along a 1 ., of any differential that has a con- 
tinuously varying value along that 1. ; -integration, 
the operation of finding a line-integral ; -rocket, a 
small rocket attached to a 1 . or wire along which it is 
made to run ; -soldier, a linesman; -storm U.S., 
an equinoctial storm; -wire Telegraphy, the wire 
which connects the stations of a telegraph-line; 
-work, drawing or designing done with the pen or 
pencil (as opp. to wash, etc.). 

Line (kin), 57.1 ME. [f. Line sb.i - ; witk 
reference to frequent use of linen as lining 
material.] i. trans. To apply a second layer 
of (different) material to the inner side of (a 
garment ; later, a box, culinary article, etc.) ; 
to cover on the inside. Also transf. and fig. 
^2, To reinforce, fortify. Also fig. -1761. 3. 

To fill (one’s purse, pocket, stomach, etc.) ; to 
cram, stuff 1514. 4. To cover the outside of ; 

to overlay, drape, pad (lit. and fig .) ; to face (a 
turf-slope). Obs. exc. Naut, , to add a layer of 
wood to. 1572. 5. techn. (chiefly to I, up) ; see 
below. 1880. 6. To serve as a lining for 1726. 

' r. A mode of lining culinary .articles with enamel 
Yeats, transf. Poplar that with silver lines his leaf 
CowpER. z. Macb. L iii. 112 . 3 . Ihe lustice, In 

faire round belly, with good Capon lin’d Shaks. 5 . 
a. Bookbinding. To glue on the back of (a book) a 
paper covering continuous with the lining of the back 
of the cover, b. Cabinet-making. To put a mould- 
ing lound (the top of a piece of furniture). 6 . These 
mortal lullabies of pain May bind a book, may 1. a 
box Tennyson. 

Line (bin), v.^ ME. [f, Line y5.2] i. 
trans. To tie with a line, string, or cord (rare). 
3. To measure or test with a line, to cut to a 
line; also absol. Occas. jf^. to reach as with a 
measuring-line, Obs. exc. techn. ME. 3. 
[US.) To angle with a hook and line (rare) 
4* To trace with, or as with, a line or 
lines ; to delineate, sketch. Chiefly with advs. 


SB (man), a (pass), an Qmed\ p (cut). ^ (Ft. chef). 9 (trer). ^i(feye). ^ (Fr. eau vie), i (sA). /(Psyche?). 9 (whtft). (gdt). 
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1600. 5. To mark with a line or lines; to 

cover with lines. Also with off, out 1530. 6. 

U.S. To follow the line of flight of (bees) 1827. 
7. a. trans. To bring (ships, soldiers, etc.) into 
a line or into line with others ; also w ith up. 
Hence U.S. to assign (a person) to (certain 
work). 1796. b. intr. {a) To present to the 
eye a line of a specified kind 1794. (^) 

form a (good) line with others ; to fall into 
line ; also with out, up ; fig. to come up to a 
certain. line 1790. {c) To run m line uitik ; 

to border upon 18S1. 8. a. To arrange a line 

(ong. of troops) along (a hedge, road, etc.) 
1647. b. To have or take one’s place or to 
have a place in line along (a road, etc.) 1598. 

4. Phr. To 1 . in : to put in with a hard pencil the per- 
manent lines of (a freehand drawing) ; also, to insert 
(objects) in the outline of a picture. To 1 . efft to mark 
off by lines. To I, outi to trace the outlines of 
(something to be made) ; to forecast, adumbrate, 5. 
Selfish cares.. had lined his narrow brow Shelley. 
Phr, To 1 . through', to draw a line through (an 
entry). 8. a. They having lined the hedges behind 
them with their reserve Clarendon, b. The Streets 
were lin’d by the Militia 1707. 

Line (bin), S'. 2 ME. [ad. F. irans. 
Of a dog, wolf, etc. : To copulate with, coven 
Lineable, a. : see Linable. 

Lineage (li*nfed,:5). Now only literary. 
[ME. li{g)nage,2.. OF. lignage^ linage: — pop.L. 
*lineaiicum (see -AGE), t linea Line 
The sp. lineage is late 17th c, ; the mod. pro- 
nunc. is infl. by lineal or L. linea.'] i. Lineal 
descent from an ancestor ; ancestry, pedigree. 

a. qaa-si-concr. (Chiefly collect.) fa. One’s 
ancestors collectively. [So F. lignage, as opp. 
to iignie — descendants.] -1557. b. The 
descendants of a specified ancestor [= F. 
lignie] ME. tc. A tribe or clan -1604. 

I- Norman 1 . was vulgarly regarded as the more 
honourable Stubbs, a. b. Of this Mariage ensued a 
plenteous lignage, to witt, three Sonnes and foure 
Daughters 1623. 

Lineal (li-nzal). ME, [a. F. lineal^ i. late 
L. linealis, f. linea Line 
A, adj. I. Of or pertaining to a line or lines ; 
consisting of lines. Of writing: Arranged in 
regular lines, b. Of measures : = Linear a. 
3. 1696. a. That is in the direct line ; opp. to 
collateral ME. b. Pertaining to or transmitted 
by lineal descent i486, c. Lineally descended 
{rare) ; flegitimate 1590. 

X. Phr. L. translation-, one made line for line 
irari). L. number, perspective ; see Linear. 2. I 
am the . . lyneall heyre Hall. The Prime and Ancient 
Right of L. Succession Locke, b. As if they waged 
some 1 . feud with time Bailey, c. For only you are 
1 . to the throne Dryden. 

fB. sb. One who is related in the direct line. 
Foote. 

Hence Linea-lity, quality of being 1 .; uni- 
formity of direction of writing. Li*neally adv, 
in a 1. manner ; occas. with regard to the lines 
or outline of anything ; line for line. 
Lineament (limfament). ME. [a. F. 
liniament, ad. L. lineamentum, f. lintare (in 
unrecorded sense *to trace lines'), f. linea 
Line sb.’^] fi. A line; a diagram, outline, 
sketch; pi, outlines, designs, lit. and Jig. 
-1811. tb. A minute portion, a trace ; pi. ele- 
ments, rudiments --1811. t2. A portion of the 
body, considered with regard to its contour, a 
distinctive feature -1772. b. fig, in pi. Dis- 
tinctive features or characteristics 1638. 3. In 

narrower sense, a portion of the face viewed 
with respect to its outline; a feature 1513. 

2. Man he seems In all his lineaments, though in 
his face The glimpses of his Fathers glory shine Milt. 

b. The prinapal lineaments of the law of contract 
Stephen. 3. A single fine I cannot make a handsom 
face 1702. Hence Li neamenta’tion, representation 
in form or 1. 

Linear (limzai), a. 1642. [ad. L. linearis, 
f. linea Line sb.^ Cf. F, lindaire.] i. Of or 
pertaining to a line or lines 1656. a. Consisting 
of, or involving the use of, lines 1840. 3. Ex- 

tended in a line or in length; spec, in Math, 
involving measurement in one dimension only 
1706. 4. Resembling a line; long, narrow, 

and of uniform breadth 1643 ; spec, in Bot. and 
Zool., thread-like, narrow and elongated 17^3. 

1. L. perspective : that branch of perspective which 
is concerned with the apparent form, magnitude, and 
position of visual objects, as dist. from Aerial 
perspective. 2. L. design Ruskin. 3. L. equation. 


an equation of the first degree, 4. L. leaf 1753. L. 
feathers 1874. Hence Limearly adzf. fLimeary 
a. ( in senses 2, 3) iS5x-i6c4. 

Lineate ppl. a. and sb. 1643. 

^ad. L. Hneatus, f. lineare to reduce to a line, 
f. hnea.] a. ppl. a. Marked with lines, spec, in 
Bot. tb. so. A figure formed of lines 1674. 

Lineate (IrmVitj), z/. 1558. [i.'L. lifieat- 
(see prec.).] a. To mark with lines, fb. 

To delineate, dcscnbe -1648. Lrneated ppl. a. 
Lineatioii(lmz^i'j9n'). ME. \2A.\^. linea- 
iion-em, f. Ii 7 ieare (see above).] i. The action 
of drawing lines or marking with lines ; a raark- 
ingorlme on a surface ; such lines collectively. 

2. A division into lines (of verse) 1853. 
fLi-neature. 1603. [See Lineate v. and 
-URE.] Something having an outline Or shape; 
an outline ; Geom, a periphery -1651. 

Lineman (iornm^n). 1858. [f. Line sb 2 
+ Man,] I. A man employed to attend to a 
railway, telegraph, or telephone line. a. One 
who carries the line in suA’eying. Simmonds. 
Linen (li*nen). [OE. limn, ttnnen-. — 
OTeut. type ^lintno-, i. flax ; see Line 

sb.'^ and -EN ^.1 

A. adj. Made of flax. In mod.Eng. felt as 
the sb. used attrib. : Made of linen. 

Lappyng [it] in a dene lynnen clothe ME. 

B. sb. I. Cloth woven from flax ME. b. pi. 
Kinds of linen ; linen goods 1748. s. Some- 
thing made of linen; a linen garment, etc. 
Obs. in sing. ; the pi. is found in Sc. writers. 

! 1566. 3, collect, a. Garments, etc, made of 

linen, or, by extension, of calico, etc. Often 
spec, w undergarments, e. g. shirts ; also == 
bed-, table-linen. ME. tb. Strips of linen, esp. 
for use as bandages ; pi. graveclothes -1796. 

I. Clothed in purple and fine linen Luke xv5. 19. 

3. a. To wash one's dirty 1 . at home : to say nothing 
in public about family scandals, etc. 

Comb.-. 1,-decency, outward conformity 
to convention ; -draper, a retail dealer in linens, 
calico's, etc. ; -fold, -pattern, -scroll, a carved or 
moulded ornament for a panel, representing a fold or 
scroll of linen ; -panel, one decorated with a linen- 
scroll ; -press, a cupboard for linen. 

Hence Linene'tte, an imitation 1. 1894. 

Linen-armourer, 1603. a. Hist. A maker 
of ‘ linen armour* (i.e. gambesons and similar 
adjuncts to armour). Vts.joc. A tailor. 

a. The Merchant-Taylois, then called Linnen-Ar- 
mourers, were eminent not only in Peace, but War 1687. 

fLimener. 1609. [f. Linen j/&. + -er 1 .] 
A linen-draper or shirt-maker -1625. 
Lineolate (li*nz^<?it), a. 1853. [f. L. line- 
ola, dim. of linea Line sb.^-h -ate ^ 2.] Bot. 
anci Zool. Marked with minute lines. So Limeo- 
lated a, 1819. 

Line-out. 1900. [f. Ihte out, Line 

7 b (<5).] Rugby Football, The arrangement 
of forwards opposite to one another when the 
ball is about to be thrown in from touch, 
Lineri (Isi-nsj). len. [f. Linezi.i] i. 
One who lines anything, a. Meek. Something 
which serves as a lining, a. An inside cylinder, 
or a vessel placed inside another 1886. b. A 
thin piece of metal, eta placed between two 
parts to adjust them ; a shim 1869. c. A slab 
on which pieces of marble, etc. are fastened for 
grinding or polishing 1875. 

Liner 2 (bi-nai). ME. [f. Line sb.^ or v.^] 

I. Of persons, i. F^:.^One who traces the 
boundaries of properties in burghs, a. One 
who paints lines on the wheels, eta of carriages. 
Also l.-out. 1819. 3. A writer of items for the 

newspapers, which are paid for at so much 
per line. (Cf. Penny-a-liner.) 1861. 4. =& 

Linesman i. 1870. 

n. Of things, fi, A thin plate of iron or 
brass, for showing whether any piece of work 
to which it is applied is straight or not. Moxon. 
a. a. A steam-ship, or other vessel, belonging 
to a Hine' of packets 1838. b. A line-of- 
battle ship 1858. ^ 3. Baseball. A ball 

which, when struck, flies through the air in a 
nearly straight line not far from the ground 
1874. 4« f^olloq. A picture hung ' on the line ' 

(see Line sbi^ II. 5) 1887. 

Linesman (lai-nzman). 1856. [f. line's 
(Line sb.^) + Man.] 1. A soldier belonging 
' to a regiment of the line. a. Lineman i. 

1 1883. 3. a. Lawn Tennis. An umpire posted I 


near to one of the lines, to decide whether any 
particular ball falls within the court or not. b. 
Association Football. An official whose chief 
duty is to mark when and where the ball crosses 
the touch-line or the goal-lme. 1890. 

Line-up. 1889. [f. line up. Line v.^ 7 b 
(i5).] An instance of bringing into line ; the 
assembling of a number of persons in a line or 
file. Also fig. 

Lingl (lig J. [ME. lenge, litnge, later lingje, 
Prob. conn. w. Long a.] 1. A long slender 

gadoid fish, Molva molva, of N. Europe. It is 
largely used forfood (usu. either salted ordried). 
a. In America, New Zealand, etc., the burbot, 
the cultus cod, etc. 1850, 3. attrib. 1489. 

Ling 2 (lig), MJE. ON. lyng : — OTeut. 
type ^iingwo^.] A name of kinds of Heather, 
esp. Calluna vulgaris. Also attrib., as 1,-bird, 
the meadow-pipit, Anthus pi‘atensis 1814. 

-ling Ifixj), suffix'^, ^ forming sbs. A Com. 
Teut. formative, arising from the addition of 
-i^go-z -ING ® to noun-stems formed with dlo- 
(-EL h -LE l). 

1, In OE., and subseq. in ME. and mod.E,, -ling 
added to sbs. forms sbs. with sense * a person or thing 
belonging to or connected with (the pnmary sb.) as 
hprling hireling, etc. The derivs. from adjs. have 
the sense ‘ a person or thing that has the quality 

- denoted by the adj.', e.g. deorling darling, eta; so 
I from an adv., underling subordinate. The personal 
I designations in -ling axe now always contemptuous 
I or unfavourable, as courtUng, earthling, worldling, 
etc. A few words, e. g. shaveling, starveling, strip- 
ling, formed on vb.-stems, follow the analogy of 
nursling, where the first element is ambiguous. In 
these uses the suffix is no longer pioductive, 

2. In ON. the suffix had a diminutive force. In 
Eng. this use appears first in codling (c gosling 
(15th c.), duckling, eta Hence many new^dim.^ for- 
mations, chiefly contemptuous personal designations, 
as lordling, etc. In this use the sififix is still a living 
formative, 

-ling 2, -.lin(g)s suffix, foiming advs., now 
mostly dial. The Teut. root Uifjg-, 
lui^g- to extend, appears in OE. (with or with- 
out advb. -j) added to sbs. forming advs. of 
direction or extent, as on bxcling backwards, 
nihtlanges for a night, grundlunga, -linga to 
the ground. ME. formations are ^rufelyng 
Grovelling, headling{s, noseling, sideling{s ; 
formations from adjs. denoting condition or 
position are more numerous later, as darkling(s, 
fiatUng[s, hidlings. (Cf. MLG. sunderlingcn, 
-es, Du. zonderingafiC]., EFris. sidelong, 

WFris. sidjlongs,) 

llLingam (Irggam), linga (li-gga). 1719. 
[a. Skr. lityga, nom. case liiygam.] Among the 
Hindus, a phallus, worshipped as a symbol of 
the God Siva. Hence Li’ngamism, the wor- 
ship of lingams. 

Lingel, lingle 1 (li'gg'l). Now dial. 1440. 
[a. OF. lignoel, ligntul : — ^pop.L. ^lineolum, f. 
L. linea Line sb.^] A shoemaker's waxed 
thread. 

Lingel, lingle 2 (Irggl). Now dial. ME. 
[app. repr. AF. ^lengle : — L. lingula strap, 
etc.; dim. of lingua tongue.] fi- collect, sing. 
The leather straps, etc, of a horse’s harness. 
Only ME. a. A thong or latchet 1538. tS* 
A flat blade or spoon, a spatula -16x1. 
iLingence. [f. L. lingers to lick; see 
-ENCE.] A linctus. Fuller. 

Linger (li -ggai), v. [Northern ME. Unger, 
freq. of OE. l^ngan v., cogn. w. Long a . ; see 
-ER ] 1 1 . intr. To stay (in a place) . Only ME. 
a. To stay behind, loiter; to stay on or hang 
about in a place, esp. from reluctance to leave it 
1530. b. To proceed at a slow pace, loiter. 
Also fig. 1826. 3. ' To remain long in languor 
and pain ' (J.) ; to continue barely alive 1534. 
4. To be tardy in doing or beginning anything ; 
to delay ; to dawdle 1548. 5. fig. a. To be 

slow to pass away or disappear 1764. b. To 
be slow in coming or accruing 1842. c. To be 
protracted, to drag on 1836. 6 . qn&si-trans. , 

esp. with advb. compl. : To draw out, prolong, 
protract by lingering, tarrying, or dallying 
1550* ty. trans. To cause to linger ; to pro- 
tract, draw out; also, to defer -1633, tb. To 
put off (a person) -1606. 8. intr. To hanker. 

Const, after \ occas. with inf. 164X. 

2. Then 1. not,, .away, take horse Shaks. b.y^. 

1 1, round a subject Stanley. 3. He lingered for 
nearly two years 1898. 4. Either Malcolm lingered 


o(Ger. Kbln). tf(Fr. p^zz). u (Ger. MzVller). «(Fr. dzme). v(cutI). e (e») (thisre). e {B) {lem). /(Fr. fazre). 5 (fzr, fon, (forth). 
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in his prepaxations, or [eta] Fkee-man. 5. a. He has 
still a doubt lingering in his mind Jowett. 13 . 
Knowledge comes, but wisdom iirgers Tennyson. 
6. 2 Hen. IV, i. ix. 265. Far from gay cities, a-tc 
the ways of men, I L life Pope. Hence Li'ngerer. 
I/rngeringly adv. 

jj Lingerie 1835. [Fr., £ 

Imen.j Linea articles collectiveiy ; those in a 
woman’s wardrobe or trousseau. 

Linget, obs. f. Lin’got. 

Lingism (li-giz’m). 1879. ^ [£ a | 

Swedish physician + -ism.] Ling's mode of 
treating certain diseases, as obesity, by gym- 
nastics; kinesitherapy. 

Lingo! 1660. corrupt f. 

Lingua (franca); cf. Pg. izn^ja.l A con- 
temptuous word for: Foreign speech or lan- 
guage ; the vocabulary of a special subject or 
jargon of a class of persons. 

Lingo 2, lingoa. 1800. [Moluccan 
dial. var. of Malay Itgnk.'] A large leguminous 
tree, Pterocarpus tndicus, or its wood, also 
called Burmese rosewood, Amboyna. wood, Hya- 
huka, etc. 

Lingot flrn^pt). ? Ohs. or arch. 1488. [a. 
F. ; see Ingot.] = Ingot. 

-lings: see -LING 2. 

IjLingua (li-ggwa). 1675. [L. , « tongue ; 
in sense 2 chiefly from It.] i. The tongue or 
a tongue-like organ ; spec, in Entom. (a) the 
ligula ; (b) a tongue-iike prolongation of the 
hypopharynx ; (c) the proboscis of a butterfly 
or moth. 1S2S. a. A language or ‘lingo’ 
1675, b. Lingua franca [_It., = ‘ Frankish 
tongue ’] : a mixed language or jargon used in 
the Levant, consisting largely of Italian words 
without their inflexions. Also transf. any 
mixed jargon used for intercourse between 
people speaking different langu^es. 

3. b. Addressing himself to me.. in a most fluent 
lingua-franca, half Italian and half Portuguese 
Beckforo. 

Linguadental : see Linguo-. 

Lingual (li'ggwH). ME. [ad. med.L. lingtC’ 
alls, f, lingua.\ A. adj. fi. Tongue-shaped. 
Only ME. 3. Anat., Zool. , etc. Of or pertain- 
ing to the tongue, or to any tongue-like part (see 
Lingua r) 1650. 3. Phonetics. Of sounds : 
Formed by the tongue. ? Obs. e.xc. as =s Cere- 
BR.\L fe.g. in Whitney’s Skr. Grammar), 1668. 
4. a. Pertaining to the tongue as the organ of 
speech. b. Pertaining to language or lan- 
guages. 1774. ^ 

a. L. nerve, a tactile and sensory nerve, supplying 
the tongue. L. ribbon, in molluscs, = Odontophore, 
L. teeth, the chitinous band of teeth which is borne 
upon the odontophore. 

B. sh. I. A lingual sound (see A. 3) 1668. 
2. Anat. The lingual nerve 1877. 

Hence Linguadity, 1. quality. Limgualize 
V. irons, to make 1. Li'ngaaOly adv. 

Linguet, var. of Languet. 

Lingtliform (U*ggwifpim), a. Also erron. 
lingua-, linguae-. 1753. [f. Lingua ; see 

-FORM.] Shaped like the tongue. 

Linguist (li*qgwist). 1588. ff. L. lingua + 
-1ST.] I. One skilled in other tongues besides 
his own. Often qualified, as 21. good, bad, per- 
fect etc, 1S9X. fa. A student of language ; 
a philologist -1:817. fa. An interpreter. (For- 
merly much used in the East.) -1882. t4. One 
who knows how to talk ; a master of language 
-1691. 

*, He was a I., a mathematician, and a poet 
Macaulay. 4. He dispute with him. Hee’s a rarel. 
Webster. Hence LFnguistry (mr^), study of 
language. 

Lingtristic (liggwi’stik), a. and $h. 1837. 

[f. Linguist -h -ic.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the knowledge or study of languages. Also 
used erron. for : Of or pertaining to language 
or languages. 18^6. B. sb. [-ic 2.] The 
science of languages ; philology 1837 j fl* 
lingid-stics 1855, So Lingui'stical a. 1823. 
Hence Lingui-stically adv. 

Liognla (Irggiiila). PL -Ise (-11). 1664. 
[L., dim. Qd lingua. Cf. Ligula.] i. A little 
tongue or tougue-like part. Now only spec, in 
Anai. a. A genus of bivalve molluscs, includ- 
ing many fossil spedes ; any shell of the genus 
1836. 

a. L.fleegs, micaceous flagstones and slates of N", 


Wales, containing the 1 . in large quantities. Hcn:c 
Li'ngular a. Anat , of or pertaining to a I. 
Lingulate (irggi^fru], a. 1849. [ad. L. 
lingulaius; see Lingula and -ate-.] Tongue- 
shaped, ^ Lrngxilated 1797. 

Lingua-, flingua-, used as comb. f. L. 
hngua (the correct form would be hngui-), :n 
Liaguo-, tlinguademtal a., of or formed by 
tongue and teeth ; also s^., a sound so formed. 
Liniment yi*niment), ME, [ad. L /ini- 
mentwn, f. hnire to sm^r.j fi. Something 
used for smearing or anointing -1691. a. An 
embrocation usually made with oil 1543. 
Lining (brmg), vbl. sbA ME. [i. Like v.'^ 

I -f- -ING I. concr. The stuff with w'hich gar- 
I ments are lined. Also Jig, b. pi. Drasvers ; 
underclothing {dial.} 1614. 3. Any material 

occurring or placed next beneath the outside 
one 1713. 3-/^. Contents ; that which is in- 

side ME. 4- The action of Line v.'^ Also /. 
up^ in bookbinding and carpentry. 1839. 5. 

ait rib., as 1 . paper, etc. 1585. 

as. I have found unvalued repositories of learning in 
the L of bandboxes Pope. 3. The 1 . of bis coffers 
shall make Coates To decke our souldiers for these 
Irish wanes Shaks, 

Li*ning, vhL sb.^ 1478. [£ Line z'.S] 

1. Alignment ; the use of a measuring line for 
alignment; the tracing of lines ; etc. 1598. b. 
Sc. The authoritative fixing of the boundaries 
of burghal properties. 

Link (ligk), sbJ [OE. hlinc, ? a deriv., 
with k suffix, of hlin-. Lean v .^1 a.^ Rising 

ground ; a ridge or ba^ Obs. exc. dial. b. 
pi. [Sc. and north.) More or less level orgendy 
undulating sandy ground near the sea-shore, 
covered with turf, coarse grass, etc. c. pi. The 
ground on which golf is played, often resem- 
bling that in b (also a lin^ as sing.). 

Link (iigk), sb.^ 1440. [a. ON. ^klenkr 

(Icel. klekkr) : — OTeut, type *hla^kio-z ; cogn. 
w. OE. hl^ncan pL, armour, OHG. lancha 
; Flank, mod. G. gelmh articulation, joint, etc.] 

' I. A single ring or loop of a chain. fAlso, pi. 

; chains, fetters. 1450. ■f-b. sing, A chain. Also 

^ transf. and fig. -1730. c. One division, being 
I a hundredth part, of the chain used in survey- 
ing (see Chain sh. II. 3) ; used as a measure 
of length. (In Gunter’s chain the link is 7*92 
inches.) 1661. d. Short for sleeroe-link 1807. 

2, Something looped, or forming part of a 

chain-like arrangement. a. A loop (in knit- 
ting); a segment of a cord, etc.; a lock of hair. 
In Angling, one of the segments of a hair-line. 
1440. b. A division of a chain of sausages, etc. 
(Chiefly//.) Now dial, X440. c. pi. Windings 
of a stream ; also, the ground lying along 
these. Sc. 1700. 3. A connecting part; a 

thing (occas. a person) that connects others ; a 
member of a series; a means of connexion 
1548. b. Any intermediate rod or piece trans- 
mitting motive power from one part of a 
machine to another. Also — link-moHon 
(Diets.), 1825. 4. A machine for linking or 

joining together the loops of fabrics 1892. i 

_i. Linkes of Iron y»/. C. i. iiL 94. a. Sir, a new 
links to the Bucket must needes bee had Shaks. C. 1 
The lairdship of the boany Links of Forth 1700. 3. 

Missing 1 . ; see Missing ppl. a. 

aitrio. and Comb., as l.-belt, .chain, etc. ; l.>bloclr 
Steam-engine, the block actuated by the link-motion 
and giving motion to a valve-stem -motioii, {<*) i 
Steam-engine, a valve-gear for reversing the motion ! 
of the engine^ etc., consisting of two eccentrics and | 
their rods, which give motion to a slide-valve by means j 
of^a ‘link’; (/) Geom., a linkage in which all the 
points describe definite curves in the same plane or in 
parallel planes ; -staff Surveying, ■= off set-staff 
Offset j/.) ; -structure Math., a linkage or link- 
work ; -work, (<») work composed of or arranged in 
links ; ( 3 j Mech., that species of gearing by which 
motions are transmitted by links ; (c) Geom., a system 
of lines, pivoted together so as to rotate about one 
another j -worming, protection of a rope by worming 
it with chains. 

Link (liqk), sh.^ 1526. [? a use of prec. ; 
the material may have been made in strings 
and divided into links or segments.] i. A 
torch made of tow and pitch, etc., formerly 
used for lighting people along the streets, b, 
A link-hoy 1845. 1*®- ^ The matenal of ‘ links ’ 
used as blacldng 1596. 

, 1. In the strong glare of the I. Dickens, a. There 
was no Linke to Colour Peters hat Shaks. 

[ Link (liqk), Z/. ME. [f. Link sb.^] x. 


irans. To couple or join with or as with a link 
(:n or into a chain, m amity, etc.). Also 
absol. a. things, persons together, b. one thing 
(in) with or {an) to another ME. c. To pass 
(one’s arm) tnrougk or Bi another’s 1S43. 2. 

znir. To be coupled^ joined, or connected (e. g. 
in friendship, etc. 1 1 540. 3. To imk up (trans. 

and znir.): to connect, combine, etc. 1897. 

1. Linked together by many promises and profes- 
rions, and by an entire conju-iction m guilt Claren- 
don. b. Strong fetters !. him to the rock Southey. 
2. No one generation could L with the other Burke. 
Hence Li'uked ppl a ; spee. in Mil. of two infantry 
battalions (or regiments) which are coupled together 
to form a regimen taj district. Lrnker, one who or 
that which links or joins. 

Linkage (ii'qked^). 1874, [LLiNKj^.Sor 
V. T -AGE.] 'The condition or manner of 
being linked ; 3 system of links. 

Applied e.g. (Ckem.) to the union of atoms or 
radicals in a molecule; (Geom.) to a system of straight 
lines, etc, pivoted together so as to rotate about one 
another. 

Li*nk-tx>y. 1660. A boy employed to cany 
a link (Link sb.^ i). So Limkman 1716. 
Lin-laQ-lOQe. A formation echoic of the 
sound of a chime of three bells. TENNYSON. 
Lum 1 (lin). Chiefly Sc, [app. two words 
confused : OE. hlynn str. fern., torrent, and 
Gael. linne== Ir. li?tn, Welsh llyn, etc.] i. A 
torrent running over rocks ; a waterM, 2. 
A pool, esp. one into which a cataract falls 
1577. 3* ravine with precipitous sides 1799. 

Linn 2. Nowt//^/. 1475. [Altered £ Lind J 
The linden or lime ; also, the wood of this 
tree; attrib. in l.-bark, etc. 

[jLinnasa (lm2*a). 1862. [mod.L.; after the 
tiwedish naturalist C. F, Linni (latinized 
Linnxus).! Bot. A slender evergreen flowering 
plant (L. borealis) of the north temperate and 
frigid zones. 

Linnasan, Linnean (linran). 1753. [f. 
Ltnnxus (see prec.) + -an. The sp. Linnxan 
is usual, but the Linnean Society adopts the 
other form.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Lin- 
naeus or his system ; ^ven or instituted by 
Linnaeus ; adhering to his system. B. sb, A 
• follower of Linnaeus or his system 1772. 
Linnaeite (linrsit). 1849. [Named after 
Linnseus, who first desenbed it; see -ite.] 
Min. Sulphide of cobalt, containing some 
nickel and copper. 

Linnet (li'net). 1530. \2.0Y.linette,linot, 
linotte (mod.F. lmotte),i, linfiz-ia, on the seeds 
: of which it feeds], i. A song-bird, Linota (or 
I Linaria) cannabina, of the family Frzngillidx, 
Its plumage is brown or warm grey ; but in 
summer the breast and crown of the cock (when 
wild) become crimson or rose-colour. Allied 
species are the Mountain-Lmnet or Twite 
[Linota flavirostris or L. montium) and the 
Lesser Redpoll [L. rufesc&ns). a. Applied, 
with qualifications, to birds of other genera 
1868. 3. Mining, pi. Oxidized lead ores 1881. 

2, Green the greenfinch. Pint a siskin of N. 
America, Chrysomitris (or Spinus) pinus. 

Lino (lai-nc). Abbrev, of Linoleum, 

Linotype. 

Linoent (laim^Jlapt). 1923. [f. Lxno(leum 
+ Cut sb.^] A design cut in relief on a block of 
linokum ; a print obtained from this, 

Linoleic (lin^ilrik), a. 1857. [f. L. linum 
+ oleum + -IC.] Chem, L. acidi an acid 
found as a glyceride in linseed and other oils. 
Hence Linodeate, a salt of 1. acid. 

Linoleum (lin<7^ad/3^m). 1878. [f. L. Unum 
flax + oleum oil.] A kind of floor-cloth of 
canvas coated with a preparation of oxidized 
linseed-oil. Hence Linodeumed ppl. a. 
Linotype (larn^toip). 1888. ]^~line J 
type.] Printing, a. A t;^e-bar or -line. b. 

( =«i l.-machine) a machine for producing stereo- 
typed lines or bars of words, etc., as a sub- 
stitute for type-setting. 

Linsang (Irnssei)).' 1885. [a. Javanese 
linsang, wUnsang, erron, rendered ‘otter’ in 
Diets.] A kind of civet cat, Linsang (or Frio- 
nodon) gracilis, of Borneo and Java. 

Linseed (lims/d). Also lintseed (yi, dial.'). 
[OE. linsded ~ Line -f Seed sb.] The seed 
of flax, well known as the source of linseed-oil, 
and as a medicament, f Occas. the flax-plant. 


se(man), a (pass), au (kwd). g (Fr. ch^f). 0 (ev«). 91 eye), p (Fr, eau vie)* i (s/t). ^ (Psyche), 9 (what). p(got). 
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aitrib. and Comb., as 1. cake, 1. pressed into cakes 
in extracting the oil, used as food for cattle ; -meal, 

1 g-ouaa in a mill ; -oil, the oil expressed from 1. j 
L poultice, one made of 1. or linseed-meal ; -tea, 
an infusion of L, used as a demulcent. 

Linsey (liiizi). ME. [? f. Line 55.^ *r 
Say silk.] Orig., perh. some coarse bnen 
fabric. Later, = next. Also attrzb. 
Linsey-woolsey (limzi wn-ki). 1483. 
\L prec, -r Wool, with jingling ending.] i. 
Orig., a textile material, of mixed wool and 
flax ; now, a dress material of coarse inferior 
wool, woven upon a cotton warp. Also pL 
pieces or kinds of this. 2. fig., etc., esp. a 
strange medley in talk or action ; nonsense 
1592. 3. aitrib, or adj. 1618. b. fig. : chiefly 

= ‘neither one thing nor the other’ 1565. 

2. What linsie wolsy hast thou to speake to vs 
againe? All ‘s Well iv. i. 13. 3. b. An asse in a 

rocket, a lince wolse bishop T. Stapleton. 

Linstock (Irnst^k). Obs, exc. Hist, 1560. 
[In i6th c. linf-, linestocke, ad. Du. lontstok, f. 
lont match -h siok stick.] A staff about three 
feet long, having a pointed foot to stick in the 
deck or ground, and a forked head to hold a 
match. 

Their master gunner. . confronts me with his linstock, 
readie to giue fixe B. Jons. 

Lint (lint). [ME, linnet ; conn. w. Line 
perh. a. F. linette, f. Un Line sb^\ see 
-ET.] I. (Now only Sc.) The fiax-plant 1458. 

2. (Chiefly Sc.) Flax prepared for spinning. | 
Also, flax refuse, used as a combustible. ME. 

3. A soft material for dressing wounds (for- 

merly also burnt for tinder), prepared by ravel- 
ling or scraping linen cloth, fin jiJ/., pieces of 
this. ME. b. Bluff {rare) 1611. 4. Now only 

dial, or U.S. Netting for fishing-nets 1615. 

aitrib, and Comh., as l.»doctor Calico-printing, a 
sharp-edged ruler for removing fibres'which may have 
come off the calico in the act of printing? -scraper, 
a person employed to scrape lint (for hospital use) ? 
also (slang) a young surgeon? -white white as 
1 . ; flaxen. Hence Li*nty a. 

Lintel (limtel). ME. [a. OF. threshold 
(F. lintcaii) ; — ^pop.L. *Uniiiale or ^-limitellum 
(f. limit-, /z Limit confused with 
limm threshold).] i. A horizontal piece of 
timber, stone, etc, placed over a door, window, 
or other opening to discharge the superin- 
cumbent weight. 2. attrib., as l.-piece, etc. 
1575. Hence LimteUed a. furnished with a 1. 
Linter (limtai). U.S. 1890. [f. Lint -f 
-erI.] a machine for removing short-staple 
cotton-fibre from cotton-seed after ginning; 
the fibre thus obtained, used in making mat- 
tresses, etc. 

Lintie (limti). Sc. Also linty. 1793- [f- 

lint in LiNTWHiTE -f dim. ending -lE (-Y®),] 
= Linnet. 

Lintseed, -stock : see Linseed, -stock. 
Lintwliite (limtihwoit). Chiefly Sc, [OE, 
linetwige, perh, f. lin Line sb?--¥-twige (? cogn. 
w. OHG. zwigdn to pluck). Cf, Twite jA] 
c= Linnet. 

The 1 . and the throstlecock Have voices sweet and 
clear Tennyson, 

IlLintim (l9rn:^m). 1867. [mod.L. use of L. 
linum Line Bot. A genus of plants in- 
cluding flax, and various ornamental species. 
Liny, liney (bimi), a. 1807. [f. Line 
+ -Yk] I. Of the nature of or resembling a 
line, thin, meagre. 2. Full of, or marked with, 
lines 1817. 

a. The leaf being, .rendered I. by bold markings of 
its ribs Ruskxn, 

Lion (bran). [In OE. //a, Uoy lio. The 
mod. form represents an adoption of AF. liun 
(F, liovi), a Com. Rom. wd. : — L. Uonem, nora. 
Uo, a. Ur. \c£ov (stem \eovr-). With the Gr. 
wd. cf. Heb, Idbi lion.] i, A large carnivorous 
quadruped, Felis leo, now found native only in 
Africa and southern Asia, of a tawny colour, 
and having a tufted tail, and in. the male usu. 
a flowing shaggy mane. b. Extended to other 
animals of the genus Felis, as the American 
mountain the puma or cougar 1630. 

(chiefly after biblical usage ; cf. Reu. v. 5 ; also 
Fs. XXXV. 17, Ivii. 4, etc.). See quots. ME. 3. 
pi. Things of note (in a town, etc.); sights 
worth seeing; esp, in phr. to set or show the 
lions. (This use is derived from the practice of 
taking visitors to see the lions formerly kept in 

o (Ger. Kohl). 0 (Fr. ^eu). ii (Ger. Miller) 


the Tower of London.) 1590. b. Hence : A 
person of note who is much sought after 1715. 
c. Oxford slang. A visitor to Oxford 1785. 4. 

An image or picture of a lion. (Often a sign 
for inns and taverns ; usu. Red, White, etc. L.) 
ME, 5. The constellation and zodiacal sign 
Leo. Also Little L. : Leo Minor. ME. t6. 
Alchemy. Green : a * spirit ’ of great trans- 
muting power ; occas. identified with the philo- 
sophical mercu^’. Red 1 . : the tincture of gold. 
-1664. 7. aitrib. or adfi — * lion-like ‘ 1614. 

I The L. is (beyond dispute) Allow’d the most 
majestic brute Gay. Provbs. and phr. A 1 . in the 
way (or path) : after Prem. xxvi. 13, applied to a 
danger or obstacle, esp. an imaginary one. The 
lion's mouth : a place of great peril (Cf. Ps. xxii. 21, 
2 Tun. iv. 17.) The lion's share : the largest or 
choicest portion. The lion's skin (with reference to 
the fable of the ass in the lion’s skin ; see also Hen. V, 
IV, iii. 93). The lion's provider', s= Jackal (lit. and 
fi-i^X ^ To twist the lion's tail', frequent in (chiefly 
U.S.) journalistic use with reference to insults to or 
encroachments on the rights of Great Britain. •\Cots- 
wold 1 . • a sheep 1450. 2. He, my Lyon, and my noble 
Lord Spenser. A Lyon among sheepe and a sheepe 
among Lyons Puttenham. The L. of the North, 
(justavus Adolphus. 3. The churches were the best 
lions we met with in our way Malkin. ^To have 
seen the lions ; in early use, to have had experience 
of life (B. Jons. Cynthia's Pev. v, ii). b. The literary 

1 . who likes to he petted Lytton. 4. Hark, country- 
men I either renew the fight. Or tear the lions out of 
England’s coat Shaks. British L., the 1 . as the 
national emblem of Great Britain ? hence fig. the 

‘ British nation. So Scottish Z. 7. Strong mother of 
a Lion-line Tennyson. 

Comb. : the same as Ant-lion ; -dog [after 

F. ckien-lion (Buffon)), a variety of dog having a 
flowing mane; -dragon, a heraldic beast having the 
fore part like a L and the hind part like a wy vem ; 
•itunter, one who hunts lions ; one who is given to 
lionizing celebrities; so -hunting (/£/. and figi^'j 
-lizard, the basilisk, its crest being compared to 
a lion’s mane? -monkey, the marikina or silky mar- 
moset ? -tailed baboon, monkey, the wanderoo 
(Macncus silenus)', -tamer (1798), 

Lion, Lion Herald, etc. ; see Lyon. 
Lionced, leonced (bi-^nst), a. 1828. 
[irreg. f. Lion.] Her. Adorned with lions’ 
heads, as a cross, etc. 

Lioncel (brdnsel). 1610. [ad. OF. lioncel, 
dim. of lion Lion.] A small or young lion ; 
chiefly Her. van if Li*onceau late ME.--1610. 
fLion-drunk, a. 1592. Said of a man in 
the second of the four stages of drunkenness, 
in which he becomes violent and quarrelsome. 
Lionel (bi'onel), i66r. [a. F., dim. of 
Lion.] Her. —L aotucs.l. 

Lioness (bi'ones). ME. [a. OF. lion{n)esse, 
leanesse (now repL by lionne), f. lion LlON.] i. 
The female of the lion. Also fig, of persons. 

2. A woman who is lionized ; a bdy visitor to , 
Oxford (slang) 1808, 

Li-onet. 1586. [See Lion and -et.J A 
yoimg lion. 

Li'on-heart. 1665. fa. A heart like that of 
a lion, i. e. courageous, b. A lion-hearted per- 
son ; used as tr. Ceeur de Lion. 

b. What songs.. The lion-heart, Plantagenet, Sang 
looking thro* his prison bars Tennyson. So Lion- 
hearted a. courageous. 

LLonhiood. 1833, [-f - hood.] The con- 
dition of being a Tion*. 

Lionism (bi-oniz'm). 1835. [ + -ism.] 

The practice of lionizing; the condition of 
being lionized. 

Lionize (bi’6n9iz), v. i8og. [f. Lion + 
-IZE.I I. trans. To visit the ‘lions’ of (a 
place) ; to go over (a place of interest) 1838, 
2. a. 'To show the ‘ hons ’ to (a person). Also 
ahsol. h. To show the ‘lions * of (a place). 

1830, 3. inir. To see the ‘ lions * of a place 

1825. 4, trans. To treat (a person) as a ‘ lion' ; 
to make a ‘ lion ' of 1809. 5. inir. To be a 

* lion ' 1834, 

3. We sallied forth to 1 .. which is the Oxford term j 
for gazing about, usually applied to strangers 1825. 

Li*on-like, a. (adv.) 1556, I. Resembling 
a lion or what belongs to one. So Li'only a. 
(now rord), 2. adv. 1610. 

Lionne (ly^m), ME. [F., fern, of lion 
Lion.] fi. A lioness. Only ME. 1|2. A 
woman of the highest fashion 1846. 

Lionskip (bi’anjip). 1769, [+ -ship,] 

The quality or condition of being a lion ; also 
as a mock title. 


Lip (lip), sb. [OE. lippa wk. masc. 
OTeut. type ^hpjon-, cogn. w. OS. lepor, OHG. 
leffur, lefs, etc. : — OTeut, "^lepoz-, ^leps, i. root 
^lep-, pre-Teut. ^leb-:^ cfi L. legitim, labrum, 
etc.] 

I. I. Either of the two fleshy structures which 
form the edges of the mouth, Dist. as tipper 
and lower, also under. 2. Chiefly pi. Con- 
sidered as one of the organs of speech ; often 
in fig. contexts OE. f b. sing. Language {lit. 
and^g.) -1695. c. slang. Impudent or saucy 
talk 1821. 

I. When she drinkes, against her lips I bob Shaks. 
Phr. (Immersed, steeped) to the lips. To bite one's 1 ., 
(a) to show vexatioju? (b) to repress emotion. I'o 
carry or keep a sti^ upper 1 ., not to lose heart; in 
bad sense, to be hard or obstinate. To curl one's 
I to bend or raise the upper lip slightly on one side, as 
an expression of contempt or scorn. '\To hang the 
to look vexed. To lick one's lips (see Lick v. i). 
To smack one's lips, to express relish for food, fig. to 
I expr^s delight. z. Atheisme is rather in the L., 
than in the Heart of Man Bacon. Phr. To escape (a 
i person’s) Ips (see Escape v. 2 b). To hang on (a 
person’s) lipsi to listen with rapt attention to his 
words. ^ b. Phr, Of one 1 . (a Hebraism) ; also, 
agreeing in one story, 

H. I. The margin of a cup, a bell, etc. 1592, 
b. The edge of an opening or cavity 1726. c. 
Any edge or rim, esp. one that projects 1608. 
2. In scientific and techn. uses. See below. 

I. b. Every stream, of lava descending from the lips 
of the crater Lyell. C. The L of the hammer of a gun 
1813. 2, a. Snrg, One of the edges of a wound ME. 
b. Anat. and Zool. — Labium or Labrum 1597. C. 
Bot. (a) One of the two divisions of a bilabiate corolla 
or calyx. ( 5 ) = Labellum 3. 1776. d. Conch. One 
of the edges of the opening of a spiral shell 1681, 
e. Mech. The helical blade on the end of an auger 
1884. f. Organ-building. One of the two edges above 
and below the mouth of an organ-pipe 1727. 

attrib. and Comb. i. General ; as 1 ,-favour, -smile, 
etc. ; (in sense ‘not heartfelt’, ‘of the lips only’) /,- 
comfort, -comforter, -devotion, -homage, -love, -reli- 
gion, -service, -wisdom, -worship, etc. ; l,-bom adj. 

2. Special : as l.-auger, one having pod and 1 ., as 
dist. from, the screw auger ; -bit, a boring tool used 
in a brace, and having a cutting I projecting beyond 
the end of the barrel ; ^ -hook, the upper hook of 
several on a line, which is put through the 1. of a live 
bait ; -language, (for the deaf and dumb) language 
communicated by movements of the lips? -pipe Organ- 
building, a flue-pipe ? -reading, (in the case qf the 
deaf and dumb) the apprehending of what another 
says by watching the movements of his lips; so 
-speaking ; -stick, a stick of cosmetic for colouring 
the lips? -tooth, a tooth on the 1. of a shell ; -vein, 
a labial vein; -work = Lip-Labour. 

Lip (lip), z'.l 1604. [f. Lip sb.'] 1. trans. 
To touch with the lips, apply the lips to 1826. 
b. To kiss (poet.) 1604, c. transf. Of water : 
To kiss, to lap 1842. 2. To pronounce with 

the lips only; to murmur softly; to utter 
(? obs.) ; (slang) to sing (a song) 1789. 3. a. 

trans. To serve as a lip or margin to 1845. b. 
Golf. To hit the ball just to the lip or edge of 
(a hole) 1899. 

I, Or the bubble on the wine, which breaks Before 
you 1 . the glass Praed. b, A band that Kings Haue 
lipt, and trembled kissing Shaks. 3. a. The margin 
..lijps the pool with gentleness 1880, 

fLip, z/,2 me. [V ; cf. Lop v.] trans. To cut 
off (the head of an animal] ; to prune (a root) ; 
to shear (a sheep) -1607. 

Lipaemia : see Lipo-. 

Liparite (li-parait). 1865. [f. Gr. Xirapbs 
shining -f -ITE \] Min. = Fluorite. 

Lipic (li’pik), a. 1838, [f. Gr. AiVos fat 

+ -IC.] Chem. In 1. acidi a crystallizable 
acid produced by the action of nitric acid upon 
a fatty acid. 

Li’j^laboiir* 1538. Labour of the lips: 
empty talk; esp, vain repetition in prayer; 
tkissing -1665, 

Liplet (li’plet). 1816. [f. Lip sb. + -let.] 
A little lip or (Ento/n.) lip-like projection, 
Lipo- (lipo) (bef. a vowel lip-), comb. f. 
Gr. \iiTos fat; as in llLi:poh®*mia (also lifi- 
semia) [Gr. atjjLa blood], Path, prevalence of 
fatty matter in the circulation. 

Lipogram (Irp^rsem). 1711. [Back- 
formation f. Gr, XiTraypcLfiftaTOs adj., wanting a 
letter, f, Aiv-, wk. stem of to leave, be 

wanting 4* ypaiifiar-^ yp6,ptpi,a letter.] * A com- 
position from which all words that contain a 
certain letter or letters are omitted. Hence 
1 Ll:pogramma*tic a., of, pertaining to, or of the 
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nature of a L So Lipogra*iimiatist, a liter 
of lipograms. 

■; Lipoma (iip^’nia). PI. -mata (-mata 
1830. >^mod.L., f. Gr. Xirras fat — -a’fia.j 

PatK A fatty tumour, Lipo mato*sis, eaxess 
of fat in a tissue. Lipo’matoid, Lipo’matous 
resembling, or of the nature of, a I. 
Li^tli3rmy lipotiiyxaia (li- 

p^jjarmiS.). 1603. |_ai and a. mod.L, lipoiay- 
miut ad. Gr. Airro^uftia, f. Atrr-, wk. stem of 
XeiTTciv to leave, fail, etc. + Ovfios animation.] 
Fainting, swooning, syncope. 

Jig, When nature is in a lipothymie Jer. Taylor. 
So Lipotbynnial, Lipothy*iaic adjs. of or per- 
taining to I, : characterized by 1. 

Lipped (lipt), ppL a. ME. [f. Lip sb, or 
V?- + -ED.] I. Having or furnished -with a lip 
or lips. Often qualitied, as blubber-, red-, 
ihick-l. 3. Bot, = Labiate ; also, having a 
labellum 1731. 

Lippea (Irpen), v. Chiefly Sc, ME. [?] 
I. intr. To confide, rely, trust. 3. irans. To 
entnist ME 3. To expect confidently ME 
Lippitude (lipiti^d). Now rare, 1626. 
[ad. L. lippitudo (f. lippus blear-eyed).] Sore- 
ness of the eyes ; blearedness. 

Lipsalve (li*p,sav). 1591. [f. Lip sb, + 

Salve Salve or ointment for the lips ; an 
example of this ; flattering speech. 

Lipse, obs. van of Lisp v. 
tLi*qtiable. 1460. [adL L. liqucd)ilis\ see 
Liquate v, and -able.] A. adj. That can be 
liquefied. Also, soluble (in a Hqnid). -1768. 
B. sb, [sa substance,'] -1612. 

Liquate v, 1669. [f. L. liquat-j 

liquare to melt, cogn. w. liquor Liquor.] ti. 
irans. To make liquid, cause to flow. Also 
intr,y to melt. -1728. 2. Metall, To separate 

metals or free them from impurities by Uquefy- 
i]^. Also to /. out, 1864. 

Liquation (likwfrjan). 1471. [ad. E 
liquaiionem, f. liquare ; see prec.] i. The 
making or becoming liquid ; condition or 
capacity of being melted 1612. 3, Metall, The 
action of separating metals by fusion. 
Liquefaaent(likwifii’Ji&t). 1853. [ad. L. 
Uquefacientem; see Liquefy and -eacient.] 

A, adj. Making liquid 1889. 

B. sb. Something which serves to liquefy. 
spec, in Med,, an agent (e. g. mercury and 
iodine) supposed to have the power of liquefy- 
ing solid deposits 1853. Also, an agent which 
increases the amount of fluid secretions 1889. 

Liquefaction (llkwifse-kjan). Also fliqiii-* 
late ME. [a. F. liquifaction, ad. L. lique- 
fdctionem.] The action or process of liquefy- 
ing, or the state of being liquefied ; reduction 
to a liquid state, f Also fig, of the " melting ' 
of the soul -1711, 

Liquefactive (likwzfse*ktiv), a, 1877. [f. 
L. liquefacere to Liquefy.] Having the effect 
of liquefying. 

Liquefy (li'kwifdi), v. Also fliquify. 
1483, [a. F. liqu£jier, ad. L, liquefacere to 
make liquid, f. liquere to be liquid ; see -FY.] 
I. trans. To reduce (a solid, air, gas) into a 
liquid condition. tFormerly, to dissolve (in a 
liquid), 1547. 3. fig* To ‘ melt ' with spintual 

ardour. Also for 1483. a.zwfr. To 
become liquid ; i*fu:r<?i^todissolve (in water) 1583. 

3. The ice liquefying rapidly Tyndaix. Hence 
Lr^aefl«able a. Li*quefier. 

Liquescent (likwe-sent), a, 1727. [ad. L. 
liquescentem\ -ESCENT.] In process of 
becoming liquid ; apt to become liquid. Hence 
Lique*scence {rari^, 

II Liqueur (Izkor; often likiu an), 1742. 

[F.;®! Liquor j< 5 .] i. A strong alcoholic 
Equor sweetened and flavoured with aromatic 
substances, b. A mixture (of sugar and certain 
wines or alcohol) used to sweeten and flavour 
champagne 1872. 3. Short for liqueur-glass. 
Comb. : 1. brandy, a brandy of special bouquet, 
consiMt^ in small quantities as a 1. ? -glass, a very 
small drimong glass used for liqueurs ; -wine f F, 
^ do Bqu 4 U 9 % one of the strong and delicate. 
TOvourM wines that have the character of liqueurs, 
lienee l,igtieu*r v, to flavour (champagne) with a I, 

Liquid (li-kwid). ME. [a. OB,Uqmde, ad, 
L, hqutdusfi, Uquert to be liquid ; cf. Liquate 
V,, Liquor.] A, adj, I. Said of a material sub- 


, stance in that condition in which its particles 
move freely over each other (so that its masses 
have no determinate shape), but do not tend to 
separate as do those of a gas; not sold nor 
gaseous ; resembling water, oil, alcohol, etc. 
in their normal condition. Hence, composed 
of a substance in this condition, b. Watery*. 
poet, and rhet, 1606. 

L. sap Spekser, fire Sh.\ks, b. Behold The strong 
nbb’d Barke through 1. Mountaines cut Shaks. 

IL Transf. and fig. senses, i. Of light, fire, 
the air ; Clear, transparent, bright 159a 3. 

Of sounds ; Flowing, pure and clear in tone ; 
not harsh or grating. Also in Phonetics^ 
Vowel-like (see B. 2). 1637. fs- Of proofs, ex- 
position, etc. : Clear, manifest -1726. b. Of 
an account or debt : Undisputed 1660. 4 

Not fixed or stable. Of movement : Facile, 
unconstrained. 1835. 5. Of assets, securities, 

etc. : Promptly convertible into cash 1818. 

I. They That wing the L Air, or swim the Sea 
Dryden. a. The 1 , and gurgling notes of the bobo* 
link 1 879. 4. The 1. nat ure, so to speak, of its technical 
ter ms. They mean anything and e verything Deltsch. 

B. sb, X. A liquid substance (see A. I). In 
pi* often — liquid food, 1708. 3, Phonetics. A 

name applied to the sounds of I, m, n, r, or 
(by some writers) only to those of / and r* 
Cf. F. mouilU lit. * w'et 1530. 

3t- It [L] melteth in the sounding, and is therefore 
called a 1., the tongue striking the root of the palate 
gently B. Jons. 

Hence _Li*quidless a, Li’quid-ly adv,, -ness. 
Li'quii^e V. irans, to make 1 . 

Liqtddambar (likwidse'mbai). Also 
liquid amber. 1598. [a. mod.L. liquidatnbar, 
app. irreg. f. L. liquidus -f med.L. ambar 
Amber.] i. A resinous gum which exudes 
from the bark of the tree Liquidambar styra- 
ciflua. Called also copalm balsam, s. Bot, A 
genus of trees, N.O. Hamamelidesey consisting 
of two species, L, orientalis of Asia Minor 
(which yields the balsam liquid storax), and L. 
styraciflua, the Sweet-gum tree of N. America ; 
a tree of this genus 1843. 

Li*qtddate, pa, pple, and ppl. a. Law, 
1574. [ad. late L. Uquidatus (see next).] 
Ascertained and fixed in amount. 

Liqtudate (li‘kwidfit), v, 1573. [f. late 
L. liquidat-t liquidare, f. liquidus,] ti. trans. 
To make clear or plain ; to render unambigu- 
ous ; to settle (differences, etc.) -1780. b. To 
clear away (objections), rare, 1620. 3. To 

determine and apportion by agreement or by 
litigation ; to set out clearly (accounts). Now 
U 7 S, 3. To clear off, pay (a debt). Also 
ahsol, in U.S* slang. 1755, 4. Law and Comm. 
a. irans. To ascertain and set out clearly the 
liabilities of (a company or firm) and to appor- 
tion the assets ; to wind up. b. intr. To go 
Into liquidation, 1870. 5. trans. To make 

liquid {fare) 1656. 

1. Ere we 1. our differences by the sword H. Wal- 
pole. a. Agreed to pay the debt on its being 
liquidated 17^8, 3. To I. the National Debt 1834. 

Hence Li'quidator, a person appointed to wind up 
a company. 

Liquidation (likwida-Jan). 1575. [See 
prec.] I. Law, The action or process of 
ascertaining and apportioning the amounts of 
a debt, etc. 3. The clearing off or settling 
(of a debt) 1786. 3. The action or process 

of winding up a company; the state or con- 
dition of being wound up ; esp, in phr. to go 
into I, 1869, 4. U.S. slang. The taking of 

hquid refreshment. 1889. 

3 . The 1. of Debt is a national duty Lubbocic. 
Liquidity (likwi’diti). 1620. [ad. L. liqui- 
ditatem, f. liquidus LIQUID ; see -Ity. ] The 
quality or condition of bdng liquid. 

Liquor (li'koi), sh, [ME. licurie^ likoury 
etc-, a. OF. licur, licour, likeur (mod,F. 
liqueur), a. L. liquor*, cf. Liquate, Liquid, 
Assim. to the L, wd. in spelling, without 
change ^ of pronunciation.] f i. A liquid ; 
matter in a liquid state ; cccas. a fluid -170 x. 

The liquid constituent of a secretion or the 
like ; the liquid product of a chemical operation 
1565* 2* A prepared solution used as a wash 

or bath, and in industrial processes, e.g. in 
Tanning 1583. b. Brewing. Water 1691. 3. 

Liquid for drinking. Now usu. spec, a drink 
produced by fermentation or distillation. ME. j 


Also fig. b. slang, (Chiefly U.S.) A drink (of 
an intoxicating beverage). Also, a Itquor-up. 
i860. 4. The water in which meat has been 

boiled : the fat in which bacon, fish, etc. has 
been fried ; the liquid contained in oysters ME. 
5. The liquid produced by infusion (in testing 
tea) 1870. i;6. The L. word, pronounced 

lai*kw7J and li'kwpi, used [a] in Pharmacy and 
Med, in the names of solutions of specified 
medicinal substances in water ; (b) in Physiol,, 
as L sangmms, the blood -plasm a, etc. 1796. 

I. b. Phr. L. of flints — liquor stlicum{st^hdiovi)', 

I . of the Hollanders, the chloride of olefiant gas ; 1 . 
of Libavtus, bichloride of tin. 3. Neither shal he 
drinke any 1 . of grapes Kum. yi. 3. Malt Z. Spiri- 
tuous U Vinous 1 . Phr. Disguised with L To be 
{the) worse for 1 . : to be overcome by drink. 6, (a) 
Liquor ammonias, strong solution of ammonia. 
Liquor potassae, an aqueous solution of hydrate of 
potash. Liquor stlicum, soluble glass. if) Liquor 
amnti, the fluid contained in the sac of the amnion 

Comb, : 1 -pump, a portable pump for emptying 
casks, etc. ; -thief, a tube which is let down through 
the bung-hole of a cask in sampling spirits. 

Liquor (li-ksi), v. 1502. [f. Liquor j’A] 
I. irans. To cover or smear with a liquor ; esp. 
to lubricate with grease or oil IS73- 3* ^^P- To 
dress (leather, b^ts, etc.) with oil or grease 
1502. 3. To steep in or soak with a liquor ; to 
steep (malt) in w^ater 1743. 4- To supply with 
liquor to drink ; to ply with hquor. Also to I, 
up. Now slang. 15^. 5, intr. (slang.) To 

drink alcoholic liquor. Also to I, up. 1839. 

3. They would melt mee out of my fat drop by drop, 
and I. Fishermen's boots with me Shaks. 
Liquorice, licorice (ii koris). [ME. Hcorys, 
a. AF. lycorys, OF. ^licorice, ad. late liqui- 
ritia, corruptly a. Gr. yXvKvppi^a, f. yXvKvs 
sweet + root. Mod.F. r£ghsse is a meta- 
thetic form of the late L. wd.] i. The rhizome 
(also called liquorice-root) of the plant Glycy- 
rrhiza glabra. Also, a black substance (used 
medicinally and as a sweetmeat) prepared 
from the evaporated juice of this ; also called 
Spanish Spanish juice, etc. 3. The plant 
itself. Also other species, esp. G, echinata. 
1548. 3* With qualification, used of plants the 

roots of which resemble or are used as sub- 
stitutes for the true liquorice, as mountain, 
wild 1 ., etc. 1548. 

3. L., Wild, Astragalus; Caperarta; Glycine 

J. Lee. Wild L, Abrus; also an American name 
for Galium circsezans (Treas. Bot.). 

Comb, I 1. vetch. Astragalus glycyphyllus; 1. 
weed, a tropical plant, Scoparia dulcis. 

Liquorish (li-kanj), a, 1789. [f. Liquor 
sb. + -ISH L A sense-perversion of Lickerish.] 
Fond of or indicating fondness for liquor. 
Hence Li*quorish-ly adv., -ness. 

Liquorist (Irkorist), 1839. [a. F. liqmr- 
iste,] A maker of liqueurs. 

11 Lira (Irra). PI. ||lire (Irre), rarely liras. 
1617. [It. lira, contr. f. L. hbra pound , see 
Libra.] An Italian silver coin, the unit of 
monetary value in Italy : equal in value to the 
French franci and containing 100 centesimi. 
Lire (loiaj). Obs, exc. 6‘c. and n. dial. [OE. 
lira wk. masa ; etym. unkn.] Flesh, muscle, 
brawn. Hence I#iTy a. fleshy. 
llLirella^ (lire-la). 1839. [mod.L., = F. 
lirelle, dim, f, L. lira furrow.] Bot. The 
narrow shield or apothecium, with a furrow 
along the middle, found in some lichens. 
Hence Lire'Uiform a. shaped like a 1. 
Li-ripipe, K-ripoop. Obs, exc. Jlist. 1546. 
[ad. med.L. liripipium, leropipium, variously 
explained as * tippet of a hood ' cord * shoe- 

lace etc. Etym. unkn.] i. In early academi- 
cal costume : The long tail of a graduate's 
hood 1737. to. One’s * lesson ‘ r61e or 
‘ part ' ; chiefly in phr. to hnow or have (one's) 
liripoop, to teach (a person) his 1 . “1633. t3- 

A silly person -17 . . 

Lis (Izs). PL lis, lisses. 16 n. [a. F. lis 
lily.] Her, = Fleur-de-lis 2. 

Lisbon (li'zban). X767. [The capital of 
Portugal.] a. A white wine of the province of 
Estremadura. b. Clayed sugar. c. A kind 
of lemon 1897. 

Lisle (IMl). 1851. Name of a French town 
{now Lille) : attrib. in L, glove, a fine thread 
glove for summer wear ; L. thread, a hard 
twisted cotton thread, orig. made at L. ; etc. 
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Lisp (lisp), sh. i6i25. [f. Lisp v.'] The 
action or an act of lisping ; transf rippling of 
water, rustling of leaves, etc. ^ 

A young lady of sixty-five.. with an engaging 1 . 
Dickens. 

Lisp (lisp), V, Pa. t. and pple. lisped 
(lispt). fOE. ^wlispian (only in comb.), i 
wlisp, wHps adj., lisping.] i. zntn To sub- 
stitute for s and z sounds approaching ]? and 
in speaking ; either from a defect in the organs 
of speech or as an affectation. Also, loosely, 
to speak with childlike utterance. 2. irans. 
To utter with a lisp (also with <72^:/) ; to utter 
with childlike, imperfect, or faltering articula- 
tion (also fig.) 1620. 

I. He can carue too, and lispe Shaks. As little 
children 1 ., and tell of Heaven Keble. 2. To 1 . 
mysteries to those that would be deterred by any 
other way of expressing them Boyle, fig. The light 
wave lisps ‘Greece’ Browning. Hence Li'Sper. 
Lrspingiy adv. 

Lispotind (li*spaund). 1502. [ad. MLG. 
lispunt = livsch punt * Livonian pound ’.3 
A unit of weight (12 to 301b.) used in the 
Baltic trade, and in Orkney and Shetland. 
fLiss. [OE. lids, I/ss, f. llSe gentle, soft. 
Lithe a.] i. Release; mitigation; hence, 
cessation -1802. 2. Tranquillity, peace, rest ; 

joy -ME, 

Lissom (li'ssm), a. Also lissome. 1800. 
[Contr. var. of LITHESOME.] Supple, limber ; 
agile ; lithesome. 

Straight, but as lissome as a hazel wand Tennyson. 
Hence Li'ssomness. 

fList, [OE. Afysf masc. and fern. : — 
OTeut, ^hlusti-z : — OAiyan ^klusH-s, f. root 
^^lus- (: &leus ~ : klous-l), extended form of 
*-klu~ (Teut *hlu ~) ; see Loud a.'\ i. Hearing; 
the sense of hearing -ME. 2. The ear -1535. j 

List (list), j-3.2 [OE. lists wk. fern. ; cf. 
Ger. lezsie.'] 

I. Border, edging, strip, fi.gen. A border, 
hem, bordering strip -1696. tb. Applied to 
the lobe of the ear -1631. 2. spec. The selvage 
or border of a cloth, usu. of different material 
from the body. Also fig, ME. b. Such 
selvages collectively; the material of which the 
selvage of cloth consists 1567. c. attrih, 
(quasi-iZ£^l) =5 Made of list, as /. slippczs, etc. 
1661. 3. A strip of cloth or other fabric ME. 

4. A band or strip of any material ; a line or 
band conspicuously marked on a surface. 

? Obs. ME. b. One of the divisions of a head 
of hair, of a beard. [Cf. It lista.'] 1859. 5. A 
stnpe of colour. 1496. 6, Az'ch, A small 

square moulding or ring encircling the foot of 
a column, between the torus below and the 
shaft above, Cf. Listed. 1663. 7. Car- 

pentry, a. The upper rail of a railing. b. 
Carpentry. A strip cut from the edge of a 
plank. 8. Tin-plating, The wire of tin left on 
the under edge of a tinned plate, and removed 
by plunging the plate into the list-pot. 1688. 

n. Boundary. -i-i. A limit, boundary. 
Often pi. -1645. 2. spec, in pi. The palisades 

or other barriers enclosing a space set apart for 
tilting; hence.^ a space so enclosed in which 
tournaments, etc. were held. Occas., the 
arena in which bulls fight or wrestlers contend, 
etc. ME, b. transf. and fig. A place of combat 
or contest. Phr. To enter (the) lists, 1579. t3. 

a. sing, and pi. A railed or staked enclosure. 

b. pi. The starting-place of a race (= L car- 
ceres), Also sing. A race-course or exercising 
ground for horses. -1737. 

1, I am bound to your Neece sir: I meane she is 
the 1 . of my voyage Shaks. 2. Cambalo That faught 
in listes with the bretheren two For Canacee Chaucer. 
When the Lists set wide, Gave room to the fierce 
Bulls Dryden. b. See, Chloris, how the clouds Tilt 
in the azure lists Drumm. of H\wth. 

Comb. l.-pot, a cast-iron trough containing a small 
quantity of melted tin, in which the tinned plates are 
plunged to remove the 1 . (sense I. 7 c). 

List (list), sh,^ ME. [f. List v.ij fi- 
Pleasure, joy, delight -1573. 2. Appetite, 

craving; desire; inclination, arch, ME. 3, 
(One’s) desire or wish ; (one’s) good pleasure. 
Phr. at (one’s) I, arch. ME. 

2. I had little 1 . or leisure to write Fuller. 




inclination of a ship to one side. 2. transf, A 
leaning over (of a building, etc.) 1793. 

I. ^The cargo shifted giring the ship a L to port 18S1, 

List (list), sb,^ 1602. [a, F. lists ; prob. 

same as List sb.- ‘ strip ’ (e. g. of paper).] A 
catalogue or roll of names, figures, words, or 
the like. In early use, esy. a catalogue of the 
names of persons having the same duties ; 
spec, a catalogue of the soldiers of an army or 
of a particular arm. b. Racing slang, bhort 
for : The list of geldings in training. Hence to 
put on the 1. = to castrate. 1890. j 

Active a 1 . of ofiScers In the army or navy liable ' 
to be called upon for active service. Free 4 , (a) a 1 . 
of persons admitted free to a theatre, etc. j 0 } a I. of 
articles which are duty-free. A rmy-l , Civil List, 
retired L^ sickd.^ etc. (see the first wds.). ; 

List (list), vfi arch, [OE. lystan : — OTent. 
^lustjan, f. ^lusiuz pleasure ; see Lust j5.] i. 
impers, trazis. To be pleasing to : Me list 
(occas. listetk) : I please, like, care, or desire. 
2. With personal construction : To desire, like, 
wish, choose (with or without dependent inf.) 
ME. f 3. trans. To desire or wish for (some- 
thing) -1587. 

I. The lest^h nat a louere be Chaucer. To do as 
me listeth with myne awne Tindale Matt, xx. 15. 
2. If we 1 . to speake Haml, i. v. 177, The winde 
bloweth where it listeth yohn iii, 8, 

List (list), 27.2 arch. [OE. hlystan, f. ' 
hlyst List j 3 .i] = Listen v, 1, 2. 

L., 1 ., I hear Som far off hallow break the silent Air 
Milt. Comus 480. Wilt then 1 . to me? Cowper. 

I L no more the tuck of drum Scott. 

List (list), 2>.s ME. [f. List.?A 2; cf. OF. 
lister to put a list on (doth) ; G. leisten, Du. 
li/sten.] ti. trans. To put a list, border, or 
edge round (an object) ; to border, edge. Also, 
to put as a list upon. -1703. b. To fix list 
upon the edge of (a door) i860. t2. To en- 
close; to rail in -1565. *|*b. To bound. 

Hooker. 3. Carpentry, To cut away the 
sappy edge of a board; to shape a block or 
stave by chopping 1635. 

I. A D^ish curtaxe, listed with gold or silver Milt, j 
b. Monsieur Leclerc.. listed the doors against ap- 
proaching winter breezes 1881. j 

List (list), v,^ 1614. [fl List sb? In 1 
senses 3 and 4, now aphet. f. enlist, and often 
written ’list,'\ i. trans. To set down in a list ; 
to catalogue, register. b. To set down in a 
special or official list (e.g. of cases for trial, of 
stocks, etc.) 1702. t2. To comprise in a list or 
catalogue ; to enrol ; to put in the same cate- 
gory with -lyyy. 3. To appoint formally (an 
officer); also in pass, to be appointed or 
gazetted as (captain, etc.). Later, only = 
Enlist v. i 1643. Also transf. and fig, 4. 
refl, and intr. (for refi.) = Enlist v, 3. Phr. 
To I, (oneself) a soldier or for a soldier, 1643, 
Also transf. and fig, 

X, About one hundred species of butterflies have 
been listed 1S87. 3. He listed me when I was out of 

my senses Southey. Jig. He that is born, is listed ; 
life is war Young. 4. He listed at last for a sodger 
Stevenson, transf. Merely that they [M.P.’sJ may 

1 . under party banners Stephen. 

List (list), w.® 1626. [f. List sb.^'] intr. 
Of a ship : To careen, heel, or incline to one 
side. Also with off. 

She listed to port and filled rapidly 1885. 

Listel (li'stel). 1598. [a. F. listel^ ad. It. 
lisiello (also used), dim. of lista = LIST j^.^] 
Arch, A small list or fillet. 

Listen (Irs’n), sh. 1803. [f. next.] The 

action or an act of listening ; a spell of listen- 
ing. Chiefly in phr. On or upon the I, 

Listen (li*s’n), v. [ONorthumh. lysna, f. 
(ult.) Teut. root '^hlus-\ see List sb,^ Cf. OE. 
hlosnian, from the same root] 1. trans. To 
hear attentively ; to give ear to ; to pay atten- 
tion to. Now arch, or poet, 2. intr. To make 
an effort to hear something; to give ear ME. 

I. At which I ceas’t, and listen’d them a while Milt. 

2. They will be sure to 1 . if they find that you are a 

good speaker Jowett. To 1 . to {unto) : to give ear 
to (=5 sense i) ; alsOj, to allow oneself to he persuaded 
by. List’n not to his Temptations Milt. To I, for^ 
Rafter', to be eager or make an effort to catch the 
sound of. To 1 . in ; to listen to concert performances, 
news, etc. transmitted by wireless. Hence Li’stener, 
one who listens ; an attentive hearer. Listening 
vbl. sb , ; spec, in Listening gallery a gallery 

run out under and beyond the glacis in the direction 
of the besiegers* works, to enable the besieged to 
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hear and estimate the distance the besiegers have 
mined. 

fListerl. ME. [a. OF. lisire, altered f. 
[ litre : — L. lector (see LECTOR).] A reader or 
; lector -1555. 

Lister (li'stai). 1678. [f. List + 

-ER A] 1. An enlister. 2. One who makes out 
a list, spec. (C/.S.) of taxable property. 

Lister, var. of Leister. 

Listerian (listisTian), a. 1880. Applied 
to the system of antiseptic surgery invented by 
Lord Lister. So Listerine (Irsterin), a pro- 
prietary antiseptic solution named after Lister 
1889. Li'sterism, the system of antiseptic 
surgery originated by Lister 1880. Lrsterixe 
V. to treat on Listerian methods 1902. 

Listful (li'stful), a. arch, 1595. [f* List 
v.’^ + -FUL,] Inclined to listen, attentive. 
Listing (li-stig), ME. [f. List -f 
-ING ^.] I, Selvage ; the material of which the 
list of cloth is composed. 2. Naut, A narrow 
strip cut out off the edge of a plank to show its 
condition, or in order to put in a new piece 
1846. Comb, l.-pot = list-pot : see List sbl^ 
Listless (li'stles), a. 1440. [f. List sh.^ 
+-LESS.] 'j-a. Destitute of relish or inclination 
for some object or pursuit ; const, of b. Un- 
I willing to move, act, or make any exertion ; 
languid, indifferent. 

b. A dull discourse naturally produces a 1. audience 
1766. Hence Li'stless-ly adv., -ness. 

Lit, sb. Obs. exc. dial, [late OE., a. ON. 
litr.j Dye, dye-stuff Hence Lit v,, to dye. 
Lit (lit),///, a, 1820. [pa. pple. of Light 
L ighted, illumined ; also with tip. (Also 
in comb., as sun-lit.) 

Lit, pa. t. of Light and 2. 

Lit^y (li't^i). ME. [ad. med.L. litama^ 
letania, a. Gr. Xiraveta prayer, £ Xirav^viiv, 
f. XiTavos suppliant, f. Kiri} supplication.] i. 
Eccl, A form of public prayer, usually peniten- 
tial, consisting of a series of petitions, in which 
the clergy lead and the people respond. A 
litany may be used either as part of a service 
or by itself, in the latter case often in proces- 
sion. b. The L, : that form of 'general sup- 
plication’ appointed for use in the Book of 
Common Prayer 1544. 2. transf. A form of 

supplication resembling a litany; also, a con- 
tinuous repetition or long enumeration resem- 
bling those of litanies ME. 

I. attrih., as 1. desk. 2. Lord deliver me from my 
self, is a part of my Letany Sir T. Browne. Hear 
them mumble Their 1. of curses Shelley. 

Litarge, -y, obs. ff. Litharge. 

Litchi (iJtJr). 1588. [Chinese li-shi.j The 
fruit of the Nephelium litchi (N.O. Sapinda- 
cex\, a tree introduced from China into Bengal. 
Lite, sb. , <z., and adv. Obs. exc. arch, or dial. 
[Partly repr. OE. lyt sb., adj., adv., and partly 
ON. hit adv., contr. of litet, neut. of litelT, see 
Little.] a. sb. i. Little, not much. 2. Few 
OE. B. adj. (Uninflected in OE.) i. Few 
OE. 2. Little in amount ME. 3. Small ME. 
C. adv. Little : in a small degree OE. 

-lite ( K F. -lite, G. -lith^ -lit), ending of 
names of minerals, repr. Gr. xiOos stone. The 
form -lite, instead of -lith, is due to the ex- 
ample of the French geologists. 

Liter, var. of Litre. 

Literacy (li-terasi). 1883. [f. Literate ; 
see -ACY,] Quality or state of being literate. 

1( Literaetnimaniores ( li-tarf hiwmffinio® 'xiz). 
1747. See Humane a. 2, Letter II. 4; 
spec, the name of a School in the University of 
Oxford. (Abbrev, Lit. Hum.) 

Literal (li’teral). ME. [a. OF. literal (F. 
litUral), ad. L. litieralis, f. Htiera LETTER j 3.] 
A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to letters of the 
alphabet ; of the nature of letters ; expressed 
by letters. fOf a verse : Alliterative, b. 
Of a misprint, etc. : Affecting a letter 1606. 2. 
Of a translation, version, transcript, etc . : Re- 
presenting the very words of the original; 
verbally exact 1599. 3. a. Theol. Pertaining to 
the ‘letter* (of Scripture)'; in interpretation, 
applied to taking the words of a text, etc., in 
their natural and customary meaning, and 
using the ordinary rules of grammar ; opp. to 
mystical, allegorical, etc. fAlso occas, of a 


List (list), sh,^ fAlso (Jffaut.) lust. 1633. 
[? use of prec,] i. Naut, The careening or 
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Ia',v, etc. : That is to be interpreted literally. 
IklE. h. Hence, applied to taking words :n 
their etymological or primary sense, or in the 
sense expressed by the actnal wording of a 
passage, without recourse to any metapnorical 
or suggested meaning 1597* c. Of persons : 
Prosaic, matter-of-fact 177S. 4. Used to de- 

note that the accompanying sb. has its literal 
sense, without metaphor, exaggeration, or in- 
accuracy ; literally so called 1646. f 5. Episto- 
lary -1657. fS. = Literary -1604. 

z. The art of expressing^ their thoughts by I. 
characters 1733. The L notation of numbers J ohmsok. 
b. 'Twas a L fault in that Copy, which ^Casaubon 
used Eextley. x. The common way. is not a 1 . 
Translation, but a kind of Paraphrase Drydeh. 3. 
a. Where a litterall construction will stand, the 
farthest from the letter is commonly the worst 
Hooker. b. I see x'ery few people ; and, in the 1 . 
sense of the word, I bear nothing Chesterf. 

B. si>» ti. A literal interpretation or meaning 
-1646. 3. Printing. A literal misprint 1622. 
Hence Li'teralness, quality of being 1. 
Literalism (li-teraliz’m). 1644. [f. prec. 
-f -ISM. ] I. The disposition to tite and inter- 
pret words in their literal sense. 3. A peculi- 
arity of expression due to literality (mod,). 3. 

Fim Arts. The disposition to represent objects 
or interpret representations faithfully, without 
idealization 1863, So Li*teralist, one who 
adheres to the letter of a text or statement. 
Also, in art and literature, an exact copyist. 
Literali'stic a. pertaining to or characteristic 
of a literalist ; having the character of 1. 
Literality (liter^iiti). 1643. [f. Literal 
+ -ITY.] The quality or fact of being literal ; 
literalness^. tAlso, a literal meaning. 
Literalize (li'teralaiz), v, 1826. [f. 

Literal -h -ize.] irans To represent or 
accept as literaL 

To 1 . poetical allegory 1827, metaphors 1856. Hence 
Literaliza'tion, Lkteralizer. 

Literally (li-terali), adv. 1533- [f* 
Literal + -ly 2,] i. In the very words, 
word for word. Also iransf. 1646, 3. In the 

literal sense 1533, b. Used to indicate that the 
following word or phrase must be taken in its 
literal (now often erron..^ in its strongest ad- 
missible) sense 1687. 

I. Which are 1 . thus translated Sir T. Browne. *, 
It is found that the Act does not mean I. what it saj'S 
1895. b. The singular fate of dying 1 . of hunger 
Hume. Literally worn to a shadow 1825. For the 
last four years.. 1 1. coined money 1863. 

Literary (li*terari), a, 1646. [ad. L. littera- 
riuSf f. httera letter.] *ti. Pertaining to the 
letters of the alphabet -”1793. ta. Carried on 
by letters ; epistolary. Smollett. 3. Of or 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, literature, 
polite learning, or books and written composi- 
tions ; pertaining to that kind of written com- 
position which has value on account of its 
qualities of form 1749. 4. Versed in literature; 

sp&c, engaged in literature as a profession. Of 
a society, etc. : Consisting of literary men. 
1791. 

3. L, hzstary (e. g. of a legend, an event, etc.) : the 
history ^of the treatment of, and references to, the 
subject in literature, L. property : {g) property which 
consists in written or printed compositions j (< 5 ) the 
exclusive right of publication as recognized and 
limited by law, A man of L merit Goldsm. A I. 
reputation Johnson, conflict Macaulay. Hence 
’LviptaxU.j adv. Li’teraiiness. Lrteraryism, 
addiction to 1. forms ; an instance of this- 

||Literata (Hterli*ta). FI. -tae. [L. fern, of 
litteratus : see next,] A learned or literary 
lady. Coleridge. 

Literate (U*ter/t). ME. [ad. L. litteratus^ 
i, Httera.] A. adj. i. Acquainted with letters ; 
educated, learned. In early use, const, iti. 
a. Literary 1648. 

1. A polite and 1 . Court Chesterp. a. To beguile, 
..with somel. diversion, the tedious length of those 
days 1651, Hence tliiterated a. learned. 

B. sh. I. A liberally educated or learned 
person 1550. ^ a. spec. In the Church of Eng- 
land, <me ad^tted to holy orders without hav- 
ing a univerKty degree 1824. 3. One who can 
read and write. 0pp. to illiterate. 1894. 

z. CalKsta was a Greek; a 1., or blue-stocking J. H. 
Newman. 

|] Literati (lit&^toi), sh. pL Also glit- 
terati, 1621. [L. : see Literate.] Men of 
letters ; the learned class as a whole. 


Tq be..exam..iied Oc approued as the 1 , in Cnisa 

Literatim (liter/^dim), adz\ 1643. X. 
.ztserjztim, f. httera letter. j Letter for letter; 
literally. 

Litefatioa (Iiter<?i*Jon). [f. L. Httera - 
-ATION.] The action or process of representing 
(sounds'or words) by letters. (Mod. Diets.) 
Literato (litera’tr?). 1704. [It. litteratOf ad. 
L. liiieratus. ] One of the literati ; a man of 
letters ; a learned man. 

Literator 1635. [a. L. liPgyra- 

ior, f. httera^ fx. A pretender to learning, a 
sciolist -1641, 3. A literarj^ man ; = Littera- 
teur 1791. 3. fA bibliographer. Also, a 

grammarian, critic (rare) 1727. 

as. [French] preceptors -.a set of pert petulant 
Hteraters Burke. 

Literature ,li-teratiui). ME. [ad. (? through 
F.) L. litteraiurat f, httera a letter.] i. Ac- 
quaintance with ' letters ’ or books ; literary 
culture. Now rare or ohsol. 3. Literary work 
or production ; the activity or profession of a 
man of letters; the realm of letters 1779. 3* 

Literary productions as a whole ; the writings 
of a country or period, or of the w’orld in 
general. Now ^so, less widely, writings 
esteemed for beauty of form or emotional effect. 
1812. b. The body of books, etc. that treat of 
a subject i860. c. colloq. Any printed matter 
1893. 

1. Another person of infinite 1 . [Selden] *693. 2. L., 

the most seductive, the most deceiving, the most dan- 
gerous of professions Morley, 3. Their 1 ., their works 
of art offer models that have never been excelled Sir 
H. Davy. Light see Light V. 3. 

II Literatus (liter^i’tns). rare. 1704. [L. 

lit{i)eraizes.'] One of the Literati. 

Our bright ideal of a 1 . may chance to be married 
De Quincey, 

Lith sh. Ohs. exc, arch, or dial. [OE. 
Up neut.j — OTeut. : — ^pre-Teut. ^liiu- 

f. root ; see Limb sh.^] i. A limb. 2. A 
joint ; freq. in /. and limb OE. 3. Sc. A divi- 
sion (of an orange, etc.); one of the rings 
round the base of a cow's horn 1795. 

Lith, obs. 3rd sing, pres, ind. of Lie. 

-Hth, terminal element repr. Gr. stone, 
used chiefly in Biol, and Path., as coccoliiht 
etc. In Min. -LITE is the usual form, 
llLithaeuiia (lijfmia). 1874. [mod.L., f. 
Gr, KiOos stone + at/xa blood.] Path. The 
condition in which lithic or uric acid is in ex- 
cess in the blood ; formerly called uricxmia. 
Hence Lithae’mic a. 

Lithagogue (H-fag^). 1844. [f. Gr. 

A/^os stone + ayor^hs drawing forth.] Path, 
adj. and sbJ{K medicine) having the power to 
expel calculi from the kidneys or bladder. 

Lithanode (li*}7an^ad). 1887. [f. as prec. + 
Anode.] Electr. A hard compact form of 
peroxide of lead, used in storage batteries. 
Litharge (U-jjaidg). ME. [a. or ad. OF. 
litargCj litargire (F. litharg^, ad, L. lithargy- 
rus, a, Gr., f. KiBos stone + apyvpos silver.] i. 
Protoxide of lead (PbO) prepared by exposing 
melted lead to a current of air. « White 
lead or Red lead -1800. 

I. fZ.. of gold-. 1 . when coloured red by mixture of 
red lead. "tL. 0/ silver-, a name given to 1. as being 
a by-product in the separation of silver from lead, 

Lithate (li*])^t). 1821. [f. Lith-ic aP + 
-ATE K ] Chem. A salt of li&ic acid. 

Lithe (l9i?J), a. [OE. litSe, f. (nit.) Tent, 
and WAryan root ^len-, whence L. lentus slow, 
etc.] ti. Of persons, their actions, etc. : Gen- 
tle, meek -ME. 3. Of things : Mild, soft ; 
agreeable, mellow, pleasant. Of a medicine : 
Gentle in operation, Ohs. exc, dial. OE. 3. 
Easily bent; flexible, limber, pliant, supple. 
(The current sense.) ME. 

3. Th* unwieldy Elephant.. wreathd His L. Pro- 
boscis Milt. Hence Li*the-ly adv.^ -ness. 
+Lithe, [OE. litS-an^ wk. vb. f. lihe 
Lithe aJ] trans. To render ‘ lithe *, i. e. 
gentle or mild ; to influence gently ; to relax ; 
to mitigate; to relieve; to render supple; to 
bend, subdue -1642, 

Lithe (loiS), w.2 Ohs. exc. arch, and dial. 
ME. [a. ON, hljftSa, f. hlidtS neut., listening, 
sound, 1 Tent, root *hleu- to hear ; see List 


r3.^] inir. To hearken, listen. Also, to hear 
of {a thing). 

Lither Ji-Ssj). ]0E. lydre : — prehist. 
'^hnprjo-, the first element of MHG., G. hedcr- 
Uch lewd.] A. adj. ti. Of persons, etc, : Bad, 
wicked ; base, rascaily. Of an animal : Ill-tem- 
pered. -1546, t2. Of things : Bad (chiefly m 

physical senses). Of a part of the body : Wither- 
ed, impotent. -1622. f b. Of the air : Pestilential 
Only ME, 3. Lazy, sluggish, spiritless. Now 
dial. 1460. 4. Pliant, supple ; (of the air, sk)) 

yielding {arch.) 1565. 

4, TheJ. Skie Shaks. fLi'ther-Iy a. and adv., 
-ness, 

tB. adv. Badly, wickedly ; ill, poorly -ME. 
Lithesome (Isi-SszJm), a. 1768. [f. Lithe 
a. -f -some.] = Lissom. 

Lithia 1 [li'jna). 1818. [a. mod.L. litkia, 
altered f. liihion, mod.L. ad. Gr. Tdideiov, neut. 
of Ai&eios stony ; after soda, potassa.] Chem. 
The o.xide of lithium, LiO. Also attrib, b. 
colloq. Short for lithia luater 1893. 
r Lithia water is. .prescribed to gouty.. persons 187S. 

j| Lithia 2 (U’]?ia). 1822. [mod.L., f. Gr. 

\iBos stone.] Path. The formation of sandy 
or stony concretions in the body, esp. in the 
Meibomian follicles of the eye. (Cf. next.) 
ilLithiasis (lij?ai*asis). 1657. [mod.L., Gr. 
XiBiacris, f. XiBidv^ f. KiQos stone.] Path, The 
formation of stony concretions in the body, 
esp. in the urinary passages. 

Lithic (li’jiik), 1797- [ad. Gr. Xidtnos, 
£ Xidos.] I. Chem. and Path. Of or pertaining 
to ' stone ’ or calculi in the bladder. 3. gen. 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of stone 1862. 

I. tZ, acid-, uric acid. The uric, or 1 ., acid calculus 
1876. 2. Z. age, the * stone age ’ of Archasology. L. 
ornaments J. Fergusson, 

Lithic (lr])ik), a.2 1839. [f. Lith-ium + 
-ic.] Chem. Pertaining to lithium. 

Lithiophilite 1878. [f. 

L1THI-UM+ Gr, <piXos friend +-ite.] Min. A 
mineral containing a large proportion of 
lithium. 

Lithium (li*Jiii?m). 1818, [f. Lithia 

see -lUM.] Chem. An alkali-metal occurring in 
small quantities in various minerals. 

Litho 1890. Techn. abbrev. of 

Lithograph. 

Litho- (lij><7), bef. a vowel Hth-, comb. £ 
Gr. Xidos stone ; in various scientific and tech- 
nical words, as Litho* genous [Gr. -ycvrjs pro- 
ducing 4- -ous] a., stone-producing, applied to 
those animals which produce coral. Litho*- 
phagous iGr, -<pdyos eating] a., stone-eating, 
as certain molluscs which bore through stones. 
Li’thophane [Gr. -(pavris appearing], a kind of 
ornamentation produced by impressing upon 
porcelain-glass in a soft state figures which are 
made visible by transmitted light; so Litho- 
pha’nic a. ; Litho 'phany, the art of making 
this. Li’thotint, the art or process of printing 
tinted pictures irom lithographic stones; a 
picture so printed. 

Lithochxomatic (li.Jj^ikr^^inse'tik). 1846. 
[f. Litho- + Gr. colour 4- 

-IC.] adj. Pertaining to lithochromatics. sb. 
pi. The art or process of applying oil colours to 
stone and taldng impressions therefrom. So 
Li’thochrome, chromolithography 1854. Li'tho- 
chromy, painting on stone 1829 ; also, chromo- 
lithography 1885. 

Lithoclast (IrJiJklast). 1829. [£ Litho- 
4- Gr. ‘/cXaffTijs breaker, f. fcXdy to break.] 
fi. A stone-breaker. Burckhardt. 3. Surg. 
An instrument for breaking up stone in the 
bladder 1847. Hence Lithocla*stic a. 
Lithocyst (H-jifeist). 1859. [f. Litho- 4* 
Cyst.] i. Zool. One of the sacs containing 
miner^ particles found in certain Medusae, 
and supposed to be organs of hearing. 2. 
Bot. A cell containing crystals of calcium car- 
bonate in the leaves of certain plants. VINES. 
Lithodomous (lij^-domss), a. 1862, [f. 
mod.L. generic name Liihodomus, ad. Gr. 
Xt$oS 6 fjLos mason 4- -00s.] Zool, Boring in 
stone, as mussels of the genus Lithodomus. 

Lithoglyph. (li*]j%lif). 1842. [f. Litho- 
+ Gr. yXtxp^iv to carve.] An incision or en- 
graving on stone. 
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Litliograph so. 1839. [f. 

Litho- 4- -GRAPH (or from Lithography).] 

I. A litbograpliic print, a. An inscription on 
stone. Whittier. 

Li'thograpli, v. 1825. [f. as prec.] i. 

irans. To pnnt from stone; to produce by 
lithography. 2. To wnte or engrave on stone 
{rare) 1872. So Litho’ grapher, •f'one who 
writes about stones 1685; one who practises 
lithography 182S. fLitho’graphize v. 
Lithographic (lip^rgrse’fik), a. 1813. [f. 
Lithography 4* -ic.] i. Pertaining to, em- 
ployed in, or produced by lithography ; en- 
graved on or printed from stone. 2. Descrip- 
tive of stones or rocks [rare) 1820. 

I. L impressions from drawings 1S13. L. chalk and 
L ink 1S39. L. limesione^ slate, stone : a compact 
yellowish slaty limestone used in lithography. So 
Lithogra’phical a. pertaining to lithography {rare) ; 
lithological. 

Lithography (lij;^?’grafi). 1708. [See 
Litho- and -graph v.] fi. A description of 
stones or rocks. 2. The art or process of 
making 2. drawing, design, or writing on 
lithographic stone, so that impressions in ink 
can be taken from it 1813. 

X The process of 1 consists essentially in the appli- 
cation of a greasy ink on to a damp stone 1879. 
Lithoid (IrJjoid), a. 1833. [acl. Gr. Ai^o- 
f. see -OID.] Of the nature or 

structure of stone. So LithoPdal a. 1833. 
Lithology 1716. [See Litho- 

and -LOGY.] I. The science of the nature and 
composition of stones and rocks. 2. The de- 
partment of medical science concerned with 
calculi in the human body. Also, a treatise on 
calculi. 1802. 

Hence Litliolo’gic, -al a. Litholo’gically adv. 
Litho’logist, one versed in 1. 

Lithomancy (Irjiiknsensi). 1646. [f. Gr. 
XlBojs ; see -mangy.] Dirination from stones. 
Lithomarge (li’Ji^maidg). 1753. [ad. 

inod.L. hthomarga (also used), £ Gr. -h 
L. marga marl.] GeoL ‘An early name for 
several kinds of soft clay-like minerals, includ- 
kaolin * (A. H. Chester). 

Lithontriptic (li])^ntri*ptik), lithonthryp- 
tic (-pri’ptik). 1646. [ad. F. lithoniriptiqus or 
mod.L. lithontripiicus (in 17th c. corrected to 
-ihrypticus), repr. Gr. \lQ(xsv Bpi-nriKd ‘ (drugs) 
comminutive of stones (in the kidneys) \ Cf. 
Lithotriftic.] Med. adj. and sh, (A medi- 
cine) having the property of breaking up stone 
in the bladder. 

Lithophyte 1747. [f. Gr. XiQos 

+ ipvToy plant.] i. Zool, A polyp the sub- 
stance of which is stony or calcareous, as some 
corals. 2. Bot. A plant growing on stone or j 
rock 1895. Lithophytic, -phytous adjs. ! 
Lithotome (li-jiiftiiuin), 1758. [ad. Gr. 
Xi 6 oT 6 jfiov adj. neut., stone-cutting, f. xidos + 
•Topos cutting.] Surg. An instrument for cut- 
ting the bladder in lithotomy ; prop, called a 
cystoiome. Hence Lithoto’mic, -al a. 
Lithotomy (^liff^’tomi). 1721. [ad. late L. 
lithoiomia^ a. Gr., f. Xi^os + -rofxca cutting.] 
The operation, art, or process of cutting for 
stone in the bladder. So Litho’tomist, one 
who practises 1. 1663 ; also, one who cuts in- 
scriptions on stone 1713. Litho’tomize v. 
trans. to subject to 1- 1836, 

Lithotripsy (li-jj^lripsi). 1834. [f. Litho- 
+ Gr. rptipis rubbing,] The operation of 
rubbing down or crushing stone in the bladder. 
So Lithotri’ptic [refash. f. Lithontriptic, as 
if f. Gr. -‘TpLTTTiKdSf f. TpWeLV to rub] a. = 
Lithontriptic 1847. Lithotri’ptor 1847 
(lithon- 1S25) Sm'g. an instrument for litho- 
tripsy. 

Lithotritor (li’]?^trait^7j). i8a8. [ad. F. 
lithotriteur, altered f. Lithotriptor, as if f. 
L. triior, ierere to rub.] Surg. =* Litho- 
triptor. So Li’thotrite, a form of lithotriptor 
for crushing stone into minute particles which 
can be voided 1839. LithoM’tic a, 1830. 
Litho’tritist, one who practises lithotrity 1836. 
Litho’tritize v. trans, to subject to lithotrity 
1842. Litho’trity, lithotripsy, esp. by means 
of a lithotrite 1827. 

Lithotype (li*]^iyt3ip>, 1875. [f. Litho- 


^£53 

+ Ty"PE sd.l I. A stereotype plate made with 
gum-shellac, sand, tar, and linseed-oil. 2. An 
etched stone surface for printing 1875. 3, A 

lithographed finger-print. Conan Doyle. So 
Li’tliotype v. irans. to prepare for printing by 
lithotvpy. Lithotypic a. Litho’typy, the 
process of making iithotypes (sense i); also 
printing from etched stone. 

Litbsman (li-])s,msm). Bist. [OE. liSs- 
snattn, a. ON. hdsmad-r (accus. ~mann), f. 
hds, genu, of litS host 4- TWfldr Man.] A sailor 
in the navy^under the Danish kings of England. 

^ Lithuanian (lijiiz^i^fnian), and sb. 1555. 
[f. Lithuania 4- -AN,] Belonging to (a native 
of) Lithuania, its people or language ; sb. also, 
the Lithuanian language. So Lithuanic (li])i - 
se-nik) 1841. 

Lithy (li’^Ji), a. dial. [OE. //dfg; cf. Du. 
and G. ledig. Etym. unkn,] Pbable, flexible, 
s^ple ; soft, unresisting, 

Litigable (li-tigabl), a. 1764. [See Liti- 
gate and -ABLE.] That may be litigated ; 
disputable. 

Litigant (li-tigant). 1638. [ad. F. litigant, 
ad. lu, litigantem (see next).] A. adj. En- 
gaged in a lawsuit or in a dispute. Only in con- 
nexion with party, B. sh, A person engaged 
in a lawsuit or dispute 1659, 

A. The parties I. are agreed that [etc.] Chillingw. 
B. Poverty is no bar to the L 1885. 

Litigate (li tig<?it), v. 1615. [f. L. litigaL, 
lifigare, f, lit-. Us lawsuit.] i. intr. To be a 
party to a lawsuit ; to go to law. Also ^gen. 
to dispute. 2. trans. To contest at law ; to 
plead for or against 1741. b. gen. To dispute, 
contest (a point, etc.) 1739. 

2. My grandfather’s estate is to be litigated with 
me T748. Hence Li’tigator, one who litigates. 

Litigation (litig^^-Jan). 1567. [ad. late L. 
litigationetn ; see prec.] i. The action of carry- 
ing on a suit in law or equity ; legal proceed- 
ings 1647. b. The practice of going to law 
1785. 2. Disputation (now rare) 1567. 

I. Phr. In 1 . ; in process of investigation before a 
court of law. b. The spirit of 1 . Trollope. 

Litigious (iiti'd^ss), a, ME. [ad. F. Hti- 
gieux, ad. L. liiigiosus, f, litigium litigation; 
see -ous.l I. a. Fond of disputes, contentious 
(now rar^, b. Fond of going to law. *|’2. 
Disputable, questionable ; productive of con- 
tention -1648. b. Disputable at law ; that is 
or is liable to become the subject of a lawsuit, 
esp. of a benefice 1568, 3. Of or pertaining to 
lawsuits 1589. 

I. a. Socrates hade ii. L and malicious wifes ME. 
b. They [Hindus] are y^xy 1 . . .They will perbevere in 
a law-suit till they are ruined Elphinstone. *. The 
time of his birth seemeth to him to be 1 . Crooks. 3. 
Pleasing thoughts of 1 . terms, fat contentions, and 
flowing fees Milt. Liti’gious-ly adv., -ness. 
Litmus (li*tm:^s). 1502. [Altered from 

MDu. hecmos, lijcmoes, mod.Du, lahnoes, f. 
lak Lac ^ 4- fnoes pulp, Cf. ONorw, litmosi,'] 
A blue colouring matter obtained from various 
lichens, esp. archil, Roccdla tinctoria. (It is 
turned red by acids, and turned blue again by 
alkalis.) Also attiib, 

I/, blue, a blue pigment prepared from 1. ; 1. paper, 
unsized paper stained blue with 1., used as a test for 
acids ; when reddened by an acid, it serves as a test 
for alkalis. 

IjLitotes li*t-), 1657. [a, Gr. Air<5- 

rr}s, f. XtTos smooth, plain, sm^, etc.] Rhet, A 
figure, in which an aChrmative is expressed by 
the negative of the contrary; an instance of 
this ; e,g, a citizen of no mean city. 

Litre (If-tai, Fr. Iflr), Also U.S. liter. 
1810. [a. F. litre (formed 1793) ; app. f, late 

L. litra, a. Gr. Atrpa pound,] The unit of 
capacity in the metric system, represented by a 
cube whose edge is the tenth of a metre, and 
— about i2 pints. 

Li’tster. Ohs. exc. Hist. ME. [f. Lit v, 4- 
-ster.] a dyer. 

Litten (lif n), ppL a. 1849. [pseudo-arch, 
pple. of Light Lighted ; as, red-l., etc. 
Litter (li’toi), sb. ME. [ad. AF. litere-, 
OF. litiere, F, litiire : — med.L lectaria, f, L. 
lecfus (F, lit) bed.] ti. A bed --1481. b. In j 
techn. use : A bed or substratum of various 
materials 1848. 2. a. A vehicle containing a 

couch shut in by curtains, and carried on men's 


shoulders or by animals. b. A framework 
supporting a bed or couch for transporting the 
sick and wounded. ME. 3. Straw, rushes, or 
the like, serving as bedding. fa. For human 
beings -1774. b. For animals. (Now also, 
the straw and dung together.) ME. c. Hence 
applied to straw, etc. -j-for plaster, ffor thatch, 
or for the protection of plants 1453. 4. Odds 

and ends, miscellaneous rubbish ; a state of 
untidiness ; a disorderly accumulation of things 
Ijing about 1730. 5. The young brought 

i forth at a birth i486 ; also Uansf. and Jig. {con- 
temptuous) 1565 ; tan act of bringing forth young 
(said of animals onh) -1794. 

a, H e ordeyned lyttj ers for the wounded knyghtes 
Malory. To keep himself close shut up in his 1. 1734 . 

3. a. Phr. To make 4 (f (one’s life) ; to sacrifice 
lavishly (= F. faire litiere de). b. The I. of a 
farmjard gathered under the windovs of his bed- 
chamber Macaulay. 4, She was ashamed to be seen 
in such a pickle, . . her house v as in such a 1 . F ieldixg. 
S. The 1. is Ij ke to thesyre and the damme H> ywood. 
Phr. At a or one 1. Hence Li’ttery a. of or per- 
tainbg to 1 . ; untidy. 

Litter (li’tai), v, ME. [f. Liiter sb.'] -ti. 
trans. To carry m a litter. Darrell. 2. 'To 
furnish (a horse, etc.) with litter or straw for 
his bed. Also to I, down. ME. 3. zntj'. To 
lie down on a bed or on litter (rare) 1634. 4. 

trans. To cover with litter. Also with down. 
1700. 5. To cover as with litter, to strew with 

objects scattered in disorder. Also with about, 
on, over 1713. 6. Chiefly of animals : To bring 
forth (young). Also ahsol. or intr, 1484, 

2 . Tell them how they 1. their lades.. in the House 
of God Racket. 4. But, for bis ease, well littered 
was the flocr Dryden. s Dinner was over. 7 he 
floor was littered vith rushes and fiagments of rolls 
and broken meat Fkoude. 6 . Saue for the Son, that 
she did littour heere, A frekelld whelpe, hag-borne 
Temp. I. ii. 2 S 2 . 

1} Litterateur (Ift^ratdr). 1806. [F., ad. L. 
liiterafor, f. littera letter.] A literary min* a 
writer of literary works. So |1 Litt6ratrice, a 
literary woman, an authoress. 

Little (li’t'l), a., adv., and sh. [OE. 
lytel : — WGer. *luttilo-, f. ^l^t- (prob. f. root of 
OE. Idtan to bow down : see Lout v.^) repre- 
sented in OE. ipt, lyt, etc.] A. adj. The 
opposite of great or much. Compar. Less, 
Lesser ; super!. Least, (In certain uses the 
adj. has no recognized mode of comparison ; 
for these a synonym (as smaller, smallest) is 
used, or occas. the dial, or illiterate littler, 
littlest.) 

I. 0pp. to great. Often synonymous with 
small, but capable of emotional implications, 
which small is not. In mod. Eng. usu. in 
antithesis to great or big, not to large, i. 
Small in size, not large or big ; (of persons) 
short in stature, b. Used to designate the 
smaller or smallest of two or more species, 
countries, places, things, etc. bearing the same 
name ME, 2. Used spec, of young children or 
animals OE. 3. Used with an implication of 
endearment or depreciation, or of tender feeling 
on the pait of the speaker 1567. 4. Of collec- 

tive unities : Small in number OE. 5. Of im- 
material things, in respect of their quantity, 
length in series, etc. ME. 6. Of dimension, 
distance, or time: Short OE.; tbare, scarcely 
complete (z6-i7th c.). 7. Of qualities, con- 

ditions, occurrences, etc, : Small in extent or 
degree ME. b. With sb. indicating occupa- 
tion, etc. : That is such on a small scale 1440. 
c. Now often playful, indicating amusement on 
the speaker's part 1885. 8. Not important ; 

trivial OE, ; not distinguished (now rari) ME. 
g. Paltry, contemptible ; little-minded 1483. 

I. My 1 . body is wearie of this great woild Shaks. 
b. L. Mouse-tail 1776. The L. Auk 1876. \L, 

Britain, Brittany. L. Malvern. 1 he L. Bear. (With 
supcrl. meaning) L. finger, toe. a. My 1. sonne 
Shaks. L. one (often pi.): child, young one. My 
wife 1 my 1. ones I Destitute, helpless Shelley. _ L. 
language i Swift’s name for the infantine dialect 
which he used in talk and correspondence with 
* Stella 3 . He [a dogl had the dearest 1, ways {mod). 
Bless your 1, heart ! {mod.). 4 . Our Court shall be a 
1 . Achademe Shaks. What 1. town by river or sea 
shore.. Is emptied of this folk, this pious moin? 
Keats. 5. I said thou hadst a fine wit : tiue saies 
she. a fine 1. one Shaks, 6 . Our 1. life Is rounded 
with a sleepe Shaks. A 1 . half league broad 1697, 
7 , Where 1. feares grow great, great loue growes 
there Shaks. b. A much larger capital than any 1. 
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farrr*er car. pos^e-^s A. Yo'-ng. ^ C. So this Is your !• 
paxe (maJ.U I u’jderstar.d his 1. ways ^rncii.^, 8 
Constant attention in the htilest tbinss Dicke.ns No 

¥ atro.iising ^condescension to L peop.e Lyttgv. 9. 
‘be L conning of i, minds Cowden Ci-^kke. 

IL 0pp. to 1 . Not much ; barely anv. 

(Often L Also in phr. /. or ?:o * . J OE, 
A : a small quantity of ; some, though not 
much. Prob. orig. a 1. of (see B. II. i b|, with 
ellipsis of of. th. without c in this 

sense (Shaks.). ta. With pi. and collect, 
sing. : — Few ~i66o. 

1. I haue 1. wealth to lo^ss Sh\us. God help me 
for my L wit ’ Wokdsw. a _ A htul stale ale 145a 
A i. learning is a dang’roa^; thing Pope, b. O do 
not sweare, Hold 1. faith, though thou hast too much 
feare T^vel. N. v. i. 174. 

Phr. L. Englander, one who advocates a ‘little 
England *, that is, desires; to restrict the dimensions of 
the Empire. So L. Englandism, L. giant, * a 
jointed iron nozzle used in hydraulic mining' (Ray- 
mond). L. hioiirs, the * hours ’ of prime, terce, sext, 
and none (F. les Mtites heures). L. people, fairies. 
Comb . : L-endian a. and jA, the designation of 
the orthodox party in Lilliput on the question at 
which end an egg should be opened (Swift Gulliver 
Vi ) ; hence allusively ; -tlirift, a wastrel. 

B, absoh and sb» 

L The adj. used alsoL i. Chiefly with ike : 
Those that are little OE, a. The I, : that 
which is little ; the little qualities, aspects, etc. 
1791. 3. Not much ; only a small amount : 

often but very^ rather 4 ME 
1. They came all to mete her, litle & greate Cover- 
dale yudith xiii. 13. 2. The great and L of thy lot 

CowPER. 3. L. ornothing'. hardly anything. To 
7 nake L of or set /. by, etc. : see the vbs. Man wants 
but 1. here below, Nor wants that 1. long Goldsm. 
Of political sagacity he had very 1. Guod.). The 1- of 
his poems which remains Grote. 

n. sb. (With a or in pL) i. A small quantity, 
piece, portion ; a small thing ; a trifle ME. b. 
Const of (In early tise with genitive.) OE c. 
Used advb. : To a slight extent j in a small 
degree ; somewhat, rather ME. a. A short 
time or distance OE. b. Used advb. For or at 
a short time or distance ME t3. But a 1 . ^ 

‘ but little ’ (see I. 3) -1628. 

1. When a man ’s being shaved, what a L will make 
him laugh D. Jerrold. b. Let me recommend you 
a 1. of this pike Disraeli, c, AW a/.: z good deal, 
extremely. We are not a I. hungry, I can tell you 
Marrvat. a. Phr. After a l.,for a in a /. We 
will go for a 1, into the garden 18S1. b. A 1. onward 
lend thy Riding hand To these dark steps, a 1. 
further on Milt. 3 Tam. Skr. i. li. 6r. 

Phrases, chiefly with repetition of little, having the 
sense ; By small degrees j a little at a time ; gradually, 
a. By 1 . and L fb. X. and 1 . c. L. by 1 . Also 
In 1 . : on a small scale; formerly esp. with, reference 
to Painting =s in miniature. 

C. adv. I. To only a small extent; not 
much, not very OE. b. When preceding and 
qualifying the vbs. hnovo^ think, care, and the 
like, little becomes an emphatic negative, as in 
he 1 . knows = ‘ he is very far from knowing ’ 
ME. ta. A little time (before) ; for a little 
time -1604. 

I. They liked us as 1. as they did one another 
Addison, b. They I. know How dearly I abide that 
boast so vaine Milt. P. L. iv, 86 . 
fLi’ttle, v, [OE. IftUan, f. If tel Little a.'] 
To make or become little -1642. 

Little-ease* Now jFfist or arch. 1529. A 
place of little ease for him who occupies it ; 
spec, the name of a dungeon in the Tower of 
London, etc. Also, the pillory, stocks. 

Worthy to be cast in bocardo or lytle ease Latimer. 

Little-go. 1795. [f. Little a. + Go sb, 
Cf. Great-go.] i. A private and illegal 
lottery. Now Hist. a. Univ. colloq. The 
popular name (still current at Cambridge) for 
the first examination for the B. A. degree 1820. 
Little man. ME. I. The little Anger, Ohs, 
exa dial. a. A small landowner or capitalist 
1811. 3. pi. Fairies, ' little folk ’ 1850. 

Little master. ME. fi, A sub-master. 
Wyclif. a. pi. A group of i6th c. German 
engravers, followers of Diirer, so called from 
the smallness of their prints 1837. 3, A manu- 
feoturer in a small way of. business, who works 
as a journeyman 1870. 

Littieness (li-flnes). [OE. Iftelnes; see 
Little a. and -ness.] The attribute of being 
HtUe (see Little a.). Also with ^ and pi. 

I confess, I love L. almost in all things, A Httle 
convenient Estate, a little chearful House, a little 


* Company, and a very little Feast Cowley. L. of * 

• soul 3779. Vainglorious L:tlenesses H. Walfole. I 

Little-wortll, a. {sk) Now arch, and Sc. ( 
' ME. Of little worth j esp. Sc. ^ of %\orth:ess j 
character. 

Littoral Ji’torai; . Also litoral. 1656. [ad. 
L. httora.ts, better lUoralis, f. litor-, litus (often 
httus) shore.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
shore ; existing, taking place upon, or adjacent 
to the shore. b. Zooi., GeoL, etc. : Growing, 

: living, or deposited on the ‘ littoral zone ' (see 
quot. 1876) 1661. 

j The 1 . extent of Italy 1269. The Littoral [zone] 

I lies between high and low water mark 1*76. 

I B. sb. A littoral distnct ; the region lying 
along the shore, ^^After It, littorale, F. 

] htioralS 1828. 

t The towns along the Mediterranean L 1859. 
s Liturgic (lit^-id^ik). 1656. [ad. late L. 

I iiturgicus, a. Gr. AfiToifryiKoSy f. AttTOvpyos ; 

1 see Liturgy.] A. adj. = Liturgical, b. 

' Gr. Antiq. (Cf. LITURGY 3.) 1849. B. sb. 
pi. ti, ? Litur^cal books, Barrow. a. a. 
The study of liturgies, their form, origin, etc. ; 
b. That part of pastoral theology which deals j 
with the conduct of public worship. 1855. 
Littirgical (litziud^ikal], a. 1641. [f. as 

prec. + -AL.] Pertaining to or connected with 
public worship ; haring to do with liturgies, or 
spec, wnth the Liturgy or Eucharistic service. 
Also, pertaining to liturgies. 

L. ^y ; a day on which mass was celebrated. LituT- 
gically adv. from a 1. point of view; in a liturgy. 

Littirgiology (litwd^ip-lod^i). 1863. [f. 
Liturgy -f -ology.] The science which 
i treats of liturgies. Hence Litu rgiolo’gical a. 
i Liturgiodogist, one skilled in L 
Liturgist (Irt27jd2ist). 1649. [f. Liturgy 
+ -IST.J I, One who uses or favours the use 
of a liturgy. 2. An authority on liturgies ,* a 
compiler of a litur^ or liturgies 1657, 3. One 

who celebrates divine worship 1848. 

1. The lip- work of every Prelatical L. Milt. 
Liturgy (li't^id^i). 1560. [ad. mcd.L. 

liiurgia, a. Gr. Xeirovpyiay f. Xeirovpyos 
public servant, minister; app. f. Xcois, Xads 
people 4- -F/ryoY that works.] i. The service 
of the Holy Eucharist; prop, that of the 
Eastern Church. In liturgies, used spec, of the 
different types of Eucharistic service. 3. A 
form of public worship ; a collection of formu- 
laries for the conduct of this 1593. Also fg. 
b. Chiefly with the : The Book of Common 
Prayer 1629. 3. Gr. Antiq. At Athens, a 

public office or duty discharged by the richer 
citizens at their own expense 1836. 

2. fig. The Liturgie of Loue, Quid de arte amandi 
B, Jons. 

IjLituus (Uniwit^s). 1611. [L.] i. Rom^ 
Antiq. a. The crooked staff borne by an 
augur. b. A curved trumpet, a clarion. a. 
Math, A spiral represented by the polar equa- 
tion r^Q = a. 1758. 

Livable : see Liveable. 

Live (biv), a. 1542. [Attrib. use of live in 
on live. Alive,] i. That is alive; living, as 
opp. to ‘ dead b. joc., esp. in ‘ a real live — ’ 
{slang) 1887. 3. transf. and fig. Full of life or 

active power 1647 ; full of energy ; up to date ; 
of present interest and importance ; not obso- 
lete or exhausted (chiefly U.S.) 1877. 3, Of 

combustibles: Flaming, glowing; Mso transf 
and fig. 1611. 4. (Containing unexpended 

energy ; (of a shell) unexploded ; (of a rail, 
wire, etc.) charged with electricity; (of a 
cartridge) containing a bullet 1799. 5* 

a mineral, a rock : Native, unwrought ; « L. 
vivus, b. Of air : In its native state, pure. 
1661. 6. Said of machines or parts which 

either themselves move or impart motion to 
others 1825. 7. Of or pertaining to a living 

being 1613. 

1. The imj^rtation of 1 . cattle 1897. L, hair, 
feathers : hair or feathers pulled from a living animal. 
Phr. A I, certainty', put for a dead certainty 
Thackeray. b. A real I. glass milk-jug 1887, 
philosopher 1890. 2. The 1 . murmur of a summer’s 

day M. Arnold. A new type of ‘ live ‘ newspaper 
Bryck. a L issue 1900, L, coal 1611, embers 
Bowen. 4. L. wire (fig.), a highly energetic person 
(orig. C/.S.), 5. b* His essences turn’d the 1 . air sick 
Tennyson. 6. L. axle, one communicating power, : 


as dis:. from, a dead or blind axle Knight. L. ring, 
a Ciic jlar gang of » aee.s, as used in tne turn-tables 
cf era ’A -bridges, a*.G in tnose for locomotives Knight. 
7 , L. tceight, toe eight of an animal v.hile living. 

Comes., etc. . l.-birth, the fact of a child’s being 
born alive; .hole £rickmak!n^, the flue; L load, 
the load to whicn a structuie lor \ehide, is subjected 
in addition to its own w^eight ; -matter Printing, 
t^’pe in page or column ready for printing ; -steam, 
’a} steam from the boiler at its full pressure; dist. 
from dead-steam ; Co) steam from the boiler ; dist. 
from exhaust- steam, b* In names of contrivances 
for holding living oiijects or for examining them micro- 
scopically, as l.~box, -trap, .well. 

Live (liv), V. Pa. t. and pple. lived (livd). 
[Com. Teut. wk. vb. : OE. hbban (WS.), 
l,ifian, hfgan (Anglian and poet.) : f. Teut. 
root lit- (: la:i-) to remain, continue, whence 
Life sb., q. v.J i. intr. To be alive; to have 
life either as an animal or as a plant ; to be 
capable of vital functions. (In this sense 
the compound present is living, not the 
simple present, is now usual.) b. fig. Of 
things : To exist, be found {poet.) 1593. 3. To 

feed, subsist {fby, "fof, on, upon, b^with, rarely 
the actual food or the means of providing 
it) OE. Also fig. 3. To procure oneself the 

means of subsistence {by, ^of, on or upon, "^with) 
OE. 4. To pass life in a specified fashion, in- 
dicated by an adv. or advb, phr. (see below) 
OE. 5. c^MofiL-trans. with cognate obj. — 4. 
OE. b. transf. in Hunting. 1 o keep up {the 
pace). Also absol. in phr, to 1 . with hounds 
1840. 6. qu 3 .si~trans. To l.dawn : fa. To out- 

live {nonce-use). b. To silence, wear out (pre- 
judice, slander, etc.) by a blameless course of 
life. c. To lose hold of (a fancy) as life goes 
on. 1731. 7. trans. To express in one’s life 

1542. 8. To have life that deserves the name ; 
to enjoy or use one’s life abundantly 1606. g. 
To continue in life ; to have one's life pro- 
longed OE. b,^^. (poet, and rhet.) Of things : 
To survive, continue in operation 1768. ^ 10. 

Chiefly of a vessel : To escape destruction ; to 
remain afloat. Also quasi-/r^«j. of persons. 
1601. II. To continue in the memory of men ; 
to escape oblivion 1586. 13. To dwell, reside. 
Also, to cohabit ME. Also fig. 

1. And loseph said..Doeth my father yet liue? 

Gen. xlv. 3. b. No glory Hues behinde the backe of 
such Muck Ado in. 1. 110. 2. A man lyueth not in 

breed aloon Wyclif Matt. iv. 4. lo liue vpon other 
mens labours Stubbes. To L on one’s means 1852. 
3. Every one.. must i. by his trade 1796. Phr, To 1 . 
from Hand to mouth. To 1. by one's wits : see W it. 

Provb. L. and lei 1 . 4. Wych lyme he lyuyd more 

vertusely Starkey. We 1 . in quite a small way 1836. 
They saw no society; lived wholly to their work 
Carlyle. Phr. To 1. in clover (see Clover). To 1. 
fast (see Fast adv.). To L well : (a) to feed luxu- 
riously ; (b) to be well to do ; (c) to live a virtuous 
life. To 1. in (or within) oneself, to rely upon one- 
self for occupation and diversion, not upon ‘ society *. 
\To 1 . up', fig. to live on a high level (Dryden). 
To 1 . up to '. not to fall below (principles, rules, etc.). 
Also, to push expenditure to the limits of (one’s for- 
tune). £. This is no life for men at armes to liue 
Marlowe & Nashe. 7. Our Minister lives Sermons 
Fuller. To 1 . a lie 1770. 8. He was living up to 

the last days of his life Thackeray. 9. To the use 
of A. for 99 years, if he should so long 1 . Cruise. 
While the tree lived, he in these fields lived on M. 
Arnold. Phr. To 1. out', to complete (a term o* 
life) ; to survive the end of (a period). To 1 . to (be or 
do so and so). Long 1 . (formerly simply/.) the king I 
b. E’en in our Ashes 1 . their wonted Fires Gray. 
10. It was impossible for the Boat to 1 . any longer in 
that Sea Narborough. The savages in the boat 
never could 1 . out the storm De Foe. ix. Mens euill 
manners, liue in Brasse, their Vertues We write in 
Water Shaks. la. It was admitted that they lived 
together i8gt. Phr. To l. inx (of shop-assistants) to 
reside in the establishment ; opp. to to 1 . out. I'o L 
in {z room, etc.) ; to treat as one’s ordinary abode. 
To 1 . out (U.S. colloq.) : to be in domestic service. 
Comb. L. (for) ever, (a) = Livelong sb. x and 2 ; 
(b) Everlasting Flower, 

Liveable, livable (li-vabT), a. 1664. [i. 
Live v. + -able.] ti. Conducive to (com- 
fortable) living. Pepys. 3. Of a house, room, 
locality : That may be lived in ; suitable for 
living in 1814. 3. Of life : That can be lived ; 

supportable 1841. 4. Of persons (also liveable 
with ) ; That may be lived with ; companion- 
able i860. 

2. His rooms at the top of the Albany are very 
liveable 1849. Hence Li'veableness, 1 . quality. 

Lived (bivd), a. 1589. [f. Life sb, + 
-ED *.] Having (such or so long) life. 


se (maa). a (pass), au (bwd). v (ca#t). ^ (Fr. ch^f). a (ever), oi (/, eye). 0 (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche), g (whilst), p (g^t). 
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fLi’veliliead. 1412. [f. Lively + -head.] 
I. Liveliness ; vivacity -1717. b. Living form. 
Also, condition of being alive. -1596. 2. 

Cleans of living ; also, inhentance -1590. 

Liveliiloodi (loi-viiliud). [OE. hfidd, i. 
Uf life -r Idd course, way, also subsistence. 
Assim. in form to next.] fi. Lifetime ; manner 
of life; conduct -1581. 2, Means of living, 

maintenance ME. fb. Food, victuals -1688. 
fAlso fs. Income, revenue, stipend ; p/. 
emoluments -1621. *1*4, Property yielding an 

income ; an estate, inheritance, patrimony 
-1627. 

2. Phr. Ta earn^gain^ get, Jnake, seek a I, Fisher- 

men who eain their 1 . on its waters Herschel. 
4Li*veiiIiood2. 1566. [f. Lively a, + 

-HOOD.] Liveliness, in various senses -1646. 

The tirrany of her sorrowes takes all iiuehhood 
from her cheeke Shaks. 

Livelong, live-long sb, 1578. 

[f. Live v, + Long advP^ A name of plants. 
I. Sedum TeUphium, Oepine. fst. American 
Cudweed, AntemiaHa margariiacea -1656. 

Livelong (liwl^g), a, poet, and rhet. Also 
Sc, lee-lang. ME. [Orig. two wds. = Lief a, 
and Long a, Subseq. felt as if f. Live v, -f 
Long <2., and so spelt.] i. Emotional inten- 
sive of long. Chiefly in the I, day, night, 2. 
nonce-use. That lives long ; lasting 1630. *113, 

Taken as = Lifelong 2 (prob, with pronunc. 
Isiv-) Freeman. 

I. He watched there the lee-lang night Hogg. 2. 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment Hast built 
thy self a 1 . Monument Mii.t. 

Lively (brvli), a. [OE. f. /^Life 
+ -lie -LY^.] f I. = Live a, i, Living -1638. 
tb. = Live a, 3, 5, Living -[632. tc. Of or 
pertaining to a living person. Of instruction, 
etc. : Imparted viva voce, -1709. *{'2. Neces- 
sary to life, vital -1640. 3. Of an image, pic- 

ture, etc.: Life-like, animated, vivid. (Cf. 4.) 
ME. 4., Full of life ; see quots. ME. 5. Of 
colour, light, etc. ; Vivid, brilliant, fresh ME. 
6. Gay, sprightly 1580. 7. Naui, Of a vessel : 

Capable of rising lightly to the sea 1697. 

1. What shall I doe Now I behold thy liuely body so ? 
Shaks. c. This [jc. Moses] is he, .who receiued the 
liuely oracles [\6yta to giue vnto vs Acts vii. 38. 

Full 1 . is the semblaunt, though the substance dead 
Spenser. A 1 . description of fete.] 1849. 4. A man . . of 
1 , parts Law. A 1 . remembrance 1769, consciousness 
of the truth M. Arnold. A more I. combustion 1854. A 
pretty 1 . week 1887. joc. Things are getting 1 , Onod.). 

5. Her liuelie colour kil'd with deadlle cares Shaks. 

6, An entertaining and4. Essay 1756. L. in conver- 
sation 1868. Hence Ifi*velily Li'veliness* 

Lively (bi*vli), adv. Now rare, [OE. 
Uflice, f. ///Life + -Hce -ly 2] fi. fOE. 
only.) So as to impart life. t2. As a living 
person or thing -1590. 3. With animation, 

actively, briskly, vigorously ME, t4. In 
a life-like manner ; vividly ME. ; clearly, 
plainly -1673. f 5, Of a vessel : (Floating) in 
a lively manner (see Lively a, 7). Smeaton. 

3, You must act 1 . ; do it without distraction Crom- 
well. 4. Wei koude he peynten Ufly that it wroghte 
Chaucer. 

Liven (laiVn), v. colloq, 1884. [f. Life 
+ -en 5. Cf. Enliven.] To make or become 
lively ; to brighten. Also with up. 

Live-oak (bi'v,^a*k). 1610. [Live a."] An 
American evergreen tree {Quercus virens) grow- 
ing in the southern Atlantic States. Applied 
to some other species in the Pacific States. 

Liver 1 (Irvoi). [OE. lifer fern. OTeut. 
*/zM.] 1. A large glandular organ in verte- 

brate animals, serving to secrete bile and to 
purify the venous blood. Also, the flesh of 
this, e,g. used as food. (Its colour is usually 
dark reddish-brown.) b. Applied to analogous ! 
organs or tissues in invertebrates 1841. a./^. 

and allusive, a. As a vital organ of the body 
(coupled with brain and heart) ; also, as the 
supposed seat of love and violent passion. 
(Now only arch.) b. A white 1. is spoken of 
as characterizing a coward ; whence white- 
livered. ME. 3. Liver-complaint. Often 
qualified as bronze^ cirrhotic, hobnailed 1. 1805. 
4. Old Chem. Applied (tr. L. hepar) to certain 
liver-coloured substances, e. g. metallic sul- 
phides, and compounds of a metal or of sulphur 
with an * alkali ' 1664. 5. Agric. ' Livery ' soil 

1803. 6. adj Liver-coloured 1868. 
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1. A fry’d L and bacon Goldsm. Line of the l.^ also 
l.’line (Palmistry) : the line v. hich stretches from the 
wTrist to the base of the little finger. 2. a. To quench 
the coale which in his liuer glowes Shaks. Lucr. 47. 
To you (the Liuer, Heart, and Braine of Britaine) 
By whom (I grant) she hues Cymb. v. v. 15. b. How 
manie cow’ards. . Who inward searcht, haue lyuers 
white as miike Shaks. 3 Dyspeptic troubles . - usually 
attributed to 1. 1898. 4. L. of anthnony. Antimony i 

open’d by Salt-peier and Fire Phillips. 

attrib. and Comb.^ as 1. abscessj attack, colour, 
disease, disorder, etc. ; L-coloured adj. ; L-brown a , 
dark brownish red ; -complaint, disease of the L ; 
1 , fluke, a trematoid worm mfestmg the 1. ; +- grown 
a., having an enlarged 1. ; also, adherent as an en- 
larged I.; fg. in Milt.)j -leaf U.S. = Liverwort 
2 j -pyrites, hepatic pyrites ; -shark, the basking 
shark {Cetorhinus maximus)', -spots, jellowisn 
brown patches or spots of chloasma ; -stone = Hepa- 
tite ^ ; t-vein, the basilic vein ; also allusively, ‘ the 
style and manner of men in love* (Schmidt) ; -weed, 
Hepatica triloba', -wing, the right wing of a fowl, 
etc., VI hich, when dressed for cooking, has the I, tucked 
under it ; hence Joc., the right arm. 

Hence Li'verish a. resembling 1. ; having the 
symptoms of disordered 1 . 

Liver 2 (li-vai). ME. [f. Live v, + -er ^.] 
I. One who is alive; a living creature. Now 
rare. Also, an inhabitant (chiefly l/.S.). b. 
One who lives (in a specified way, for a long 
time, etc.) ME. 2. One who lives a life of 
pleasure (= F. viveur). R. S. Surtees. 

X. A L. on Sasquebanna River 1747. b. The Queen 
. . will be no long 1 . Swift. _ A loose 1. 1836. Good 1. : 
(a)^ one who leads a good life ; (b) one given to good 
I living. 

Livers (bpvsi). 1668. [Back-formation 
from LiverpoolJ\ A name arbitrarily given to 
the bird figured in the arms of the city of 
Liverpool. (It was orig. intended for the 
eagle of St. John the Evangelist) 

Liver, etc., aphetic £ Deliver, etc. 
Liveried (li-vsiid), a, 1634. [f. Livery sb. 
+ -ED 2.] Dressed in, furnished with, or 
wearing a livery. 

Liverpudlian (Iiv3ip»*dlian). 1833. [f. 

Liverpool (with joc. substitution oi puddle for 
pool) + “IAN.] adj. Belonging to Liverpool. 
sb, A native or inhabitant of Liverpool. 
Liverwort (li*v3iW2?Jt). ME. [tr. med.L. 
Hepatica (applied to plants having liver- 
shaped parts or used in liver diseases).] A 
name of various plants, i. =» Hepatic.a 2. 
Sometimes called. Stone L. 2. A^iemone 
{Hepatica) triloba ; = Hepatica i. Formerly 
called Noble L., Three-leaf L. (In U.S. liver- 
leaf.) 1578. t3- Agrimony -1617. 

Livery (Hwari), sb, ME. [a. AF. liven, 
f. livrie, pa. pple. fern, of livrer ; see -Y ®.] 1, 

a. The dispensing of food, provisions, or 
clothing to retainers or servants ; hence gen. 
provision, allowance, b. The food or provisions 
so dispensed ; a ration. Now Hist, c. 
Allowance of provender for horses. Now rare 
or Obs. exc. in Livery-stable. 1440. 2. A 

distinctive suit or badge bestowed by a person 
upon his retainers or servants ; a distinctive 
badge or suit worn by a servant or official, a 
member of a company, etc. ; the distinctive 
uniform style of dress worn by a person's ser- 
vants, etc. (now only men-servants) ME. Also 
transf, and fig. '[•3. collect, sing. a. Re- 
tainers or servants in livery. ME. b. Follow- 
ing, faction -1613. c. = livery company or the 
liverymen of a company 1521, t4. Lodging ; 

quarters -1525. 5, Law. a. The legal delivery 
of property into a person’s possession, b. The 
writ by which possession is obtained from the 
court of wards. ME t6. gen. The action of 
handing over; delivery (of goods, money, etc., 
of a writ) -1745. 7. A particular sort of wool, 

that which comes from the breech of the ani- 
mal 1837. 8. U.S. A livery-stable. 

I. There he made large lyueray, Bothe of ale and of 
wyne 1492. c. Phr. At 1.: (of a horse) kept for the 
owner, and fed and groomed at a fixed charge, a. Phr, 
Ini.: wearing a particular 1. Out of I , ; (of a servant) 
not dressed in 1 . ; wearing plain clothes. A Servant 
out of 1 . leaped from the box Lytton. fig. Now. . 
Twilight gray Had in her sober Liverie all things 
clad Milt. 3, c. Phr. To take up om*s 1. (orig. in 
sense 2) : to become a liveryman of a City company. 
5. a. Phr. To have, give, take 1. To sue (also sue 
for, sue out) one's I , ; to institute a suit as heir in the 
court of wards to obtain possession of lands. L. of 
seisin (often erron. /. and seisin) : the delivery of 
1 property into the corporal possession of a person ; e. g. 
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of a house, by giving him the key, or the like ; of 
land, by handing him a twig or a piece of turf, etc. 
(Now virtually abolished by 8 & 9 Viet, cap. xo 6 § 2 ) 

attrib. and Comb., esp, in sense ‘ kept at livery or 
for hire . as L horse, nag\ transf. /. fnend, mistiess, 
etc. ; also 1. company, one of the London City 
companies which had formerly a distinctive costume 
used on special occasions ; 1. fine, the payment due 
from those who become liverymen 111 a London com- 
pany; 1 . servant, a servant who wears I. ; fl- table, 
a table on which ‘ liveries ' or rations were put ; hence, 
a side table. 

Hence fLPvery v. to array in or as in a I. Shaks. 

Livery (li-vari), a. 1778. [f. Liver 1 + 

-Y I. Of the consistency or colour of liver ; 
dial, (of soil) heavy, tenacious. 2. colloq. 
Liverish {mod.). 

Li'very-man, li-veryman. 1682. fi. A 
livened retainer or servant. 1693. 2. A 

freeman of the City of London entiried to wear 
the livery of his company, and to exercise 
other pnvileges 1682. 3. A keeper of or atten- 
dant at a livery-stable 1841. 

2. All freemen or Liverymen of this city hath a 
Right to Choose their sherriSs C. Fiennes, 

Livery-stable, 1705. A stable where 
horses are kept at livery, or are let out for hire. 
(Also I. a?id bait stable.) 
tLives, [OE. Hfes, gen. sing, of Hf Life 
a. pred, — alive ; occas, as sb., the living 
-ME. b. attrib. — live, living -1600. 

b. No lyues creature Be it of fyssh, or bryd, or 
beest, or man Chaucer. 

Live stock, li*ve-stock. 1775. Domestic 
animals generally ; any animals kept or dealt in 
for use or profit. Also transf. 

Livid (li’vid), a, 1622. [ad. F. Hvide or 
L. lividus, f. livere to be livid.] Of a bluish 
leaden colour; discoloured as by a bruise; 
black and blue. 

There followed no Carbuncle, no purple or liuide 
Spots Bacon. ^ So Livkdity (1477), Lrvidness 
(1656), 1. quality or condition; a pale-bluish dis- 
coloration. 

Living (li'viq), vbl, sb, ME. [f. Live v, + 
-ingL] I. The action of Live v, in various 
senses. 2. The action, process, or method of 
gaining one’s livelihood 1538. 3. The means 

of living ; livelihood, maintenance ,* falso, an 
endowment ME. b. Food ; t//. victuals ME. 
t4. Property, esp. landed estate ; pi. estates, 
possessions -1813. tb. A tenement -1819, 5, 
Eccl. A benefice. More fully ecclesiastical, 
spiritual U ME, 

1.^ There would be no 1 - for me in a cave De Foe. 
Plain 1 . and high thinking are no more Wordsw. 
2. To..fynd to them some honest lyvyngs 1538. 3. 

Phr. To earn, get, 7nake a I, 4. Men whose lining 
lieth together in one Shire Bacon. 5. To take a 1 . 
only to get a L, is an horrid impiety 1703. 

attrib. and Comb,, as Lioom, •wagon, etc. ; /.- 
broker', L-wage, a wage on which a woiker can 
live ; so /. price. 

Living (li’vig), ppl. a, OE. [f. Live v. + 
-ING 2,] X, Predicatively, or attrib. foUown'ng 
the sb, : Alive, or when alive. 2. attrib. That 
lives or has life. a. Said of the Deity OE. b. 
of human beings, etc. In mod. use, ‘ now (or 
then) existing or living ’, ‘ contemporary ’ ME. 
c, transf, {a) In phrases of biblical origin. Of 
water : Constantly flowing ; also, refreshing. 

(b) Of coals : Burning, flaming. Cf. Live a. 3. 

(c) Of rock, stone : Native. ME. d. Of a lan- 

guage; Still in vernacular use. (Cf. dead 
language.) 1706. e.y^. ME. 3, Of or per- 

taining to a living person or what is living 
1676. 4. = Lively a. 4-6. 1718. 

X. Where a testator, .gives to his four children then 
1. Jarman. 2. a. The Church of the liuing God i Tim. 
iii. 15. b. He was generally esteemed the greatest 1. 
master of the art of war_ Macaulay. Phr. The 1. 
(absol.) : those who are alive. The land of the 1. (see 
Ps, XX vii. 13, hi. 5, etc.). L. skeleton ; a person oi very 
emaciated frame. c. In a spacious cave of 1 . stone 
Dryden. The fish ponds, .were fed by a 1. stream 
1843. The 1, question of the hour 0. W. Holmes. 
The 1. fact 1871. Phr. L. death ; a state of misery 
not fit to be called life, 3, Phr. Within I, memory : 
within the recollection of persons still alive, L. force 
= Vis viva (Vis sb.^). 4. A 1. image of the man 

t888. L. gale (Naut.) : a tremendous gale. Hence 
Li'vlng-ly adv , -ness. 

Livor (bi’vpi). 1607. [a. L.] i. Path, 

Lividness, discoloration of the skin 1656. fa. 
Ill-will, malignity -1675. 
llLivre (Ifvr). 1553. [F. L. libra Roman 
pound.] An old French money of account, 


6 (Ger. K^ln). d (P'r. p^w), ii (Ger. M/^ller). H (Fr. dwne), p (cwrl). e (e») (th^re). e (<fi) (rein). I (Fr. iaixft). 9 (f*r, fern, ^arthj. 
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Loading ',///. a, 1625. [f. Load 


divided into 20 sols (or sous), and abo-t eqnal 1 
to the present franc. ^ _ i 

Lixivium liksrvii^mX H.-ia. 1612. IL, 
neut. of Uxivius (also itxiz'us) adj. , made into 
Ije. f. lix ashes, he.] Water impregnated 
uith alkaline salts extracted from viood phes 
(or other substancesl ; h e. ^ Hence Lixi’vial 
of or pertaining to 1. ; obtained by jixmation ; 
taiso formerly, alkaline. fLixi'viate a. ob- 
tained by lixiviation ; of or pertaining to^a I. or 
to lixivM salts ; alkaline ; sd. a 1. ; Lixi'viate 
V, trans. to impregnate ^vilh L;_to subject to 
lixiviation ; Lixivia’tioii, the action or ^ process 
of separating a soluble from an insoluble sub- 
stance by percolation of water, as salts from 
wood ashes, Lm*vioiis a, = lixivzaL 
Lizard (li-zard). ME, [a. OF. iesard masc., 
lesarde fern. (mod.F. lizard ^ lizarde), repr. L. 
lacertus masc., lauria fern., lizard. The OF. 
ending was assim. to suffix -ard.] r. A small 
reptile of the genus Lacerta or other genera ot 
the order Lacertilia, having an elongated body, 
a long tail, four legs, and a scaly or granulated 
hide ; in scientific use, any reptile of this order ; 
sometimes extended to the larger sauiians, as the : 
crocodiles, a. A figure of a lizard; esp. in Her. 
1455. 3. A fancy variety of the canary. In full /. 
canary • 1865. 4. Naui. A piece of rope having 

a thimble or block spliced into one or both ends 
1794. 5. A piece of timber with a forked end, 

used in dragging a heavy stone, etc. i875._ 
atirib. and Contb.^ as l.-bird, dragon, animals 
half 1 . and half bird or dragon ; 1. canary {see 3) ; 
fl. fish, (a) the horse-mackerel or scad ; ib) a fish of 
the genus Sytuidus ; ‘green, a colour like that of the 
green 1 . {Lacerta vindis) ; also as adj. ; -skin a., 
made of the skin of a 1 . b. with lizard’s, as 
lizard’s tail, a N. Amer. plant of the genus Sau- 
r\truSi with small white flowers in a slender spike ; 
in the W. Indies, applied to Heckeria d>elteita, 

*11 ( 1 ; after a consonant 1 ). 1576. Contr, f. 
Will, after pronouns ending in a vowel ; occas., 
colloq., after other words, as in that'll da. 
Formerly also le, as in He or Hie, etc. 

LL. Contr. for L. legum of laws, in degrees, 
as LL.B. *5 Legum Bacealaureus, Bachelor of 
Laws, LL.D. = Legum Doctor t Doctor of Laws. 
Llama (la'ma, Sp. lya*ma). 1600. [a. Sp. 
llama ; prob. Peruvian.] A S. Amer. ruminant 
quadruped, Auchenia tlama^ closely allied to 
the camel, but smaller, humpless, and woolly- 
haired ; used as a beast of burden in the Andes, 
h. (Material made of) its wool 1882. 
jj Llano (la*ni7, Sp. lyamt?''. 1613. [^P- * — L* 
)^lanum PLAIN.] A level treeless plain or 
steppe in the northern parts of S. America. 
Lloyd^S (loidz). [£ the name of Edward 
Lloyd who opened a coffee-house in London 
in 1688, a resort of shipping underwriters. ] The 
incorporated society of marine underwriters in 
London (1871). 

Z.jr Register^ an annual alphabetic list of ships 
assigned to various classes; see also A IV. 2. 

Lo int. arch, [Two wds. : (i) ME. 
Iq X — OE, /i, an exclam, of surprise, grief, or 
joy, and also used with vocatives. (2) MK lo 
with dose prob. short f. loke (OE, Idcd)^ 
imper. of Look fa. In early use, a vague 
exdam. « mod. O I or Oh ! t>. = Look ! See ! 
Behold i Also fre^. in mod. use, Lo and behold, \ 
Lo ! He comes with clouds descending Wesley. 

Loach ME. [a. F. loche loach, also 

dial, slug.] I. A small European freshwater 
fish, Cobitis (Nemachilus) barbatula (-us), 
esteemed for food ; also, any fish of the family 
Cobiiidx, A simpleton -1620. 

Load (loud), sh, [OE. Idd fern., way, 
course, journey, conveyance : — OTeut. *laidd 
(whence ^laidjan to Lead), related to ^Upan 
to go (OE. Htlan). Infl. as to meaning by 
assodation with Lade v,'] fi. Carriage. 
Al^, an act of loading. -1523. a. That 
which is to be carried ; a burden. Also, the 
amount usually carried ; e. g. cart~l,^ wagon-L, 
etc. ME. b. Hence, this customary quantity, 
mken as a unit of measure or weight for certain 
substances ME. c. The charge of a fire-arm 
1692. 3, A material object or a force, acting 

or conedved as a weight, clog, or the like 
* 593 » 4 * Mech,, etc. a. Amount of pressure on 
a structure due either to its own weight or to a 
superimposed weight 1871. b. Amount of 


external resistance to ce overcome by a machine 
or prime mover 1895. c, Electr, The amount 
of current supplied by a dynamo or generaung 
station at any g.veii time 1902. 5. fig. A 

burden (of affliction, sin, responsibibl:., etc) 
^ 593 * 6* Leads’, superabundance, 'neaps' 

) i6c6. 

a. .tineas bare a li..ipg Lade Sh‘KS. b. As a 
measure, a I. of wheat is usually 40 uushels, knie 
I 64 (ia some districts 32) bushels, of ti.M.ber 50 cubic 
: feet, of hay 56 trusses 4= i 3 etc. A I. of lead 

ere tin the Peak, Derbyshire; = 9 d.s'-cs .see Dish 
; sb. 6 b}. Wheat futures are usual y dealt with .n 
‘loads’. A 1 . is a thousand quarters i £92. $• 

2 Hciu VL L ii. 2. 5* Our life’s a L Dk^dln, 

! aiinb. and as L displacement, draught, 

j the displacement or draught of a vessel when lacen ; 

1. factor, the ratio of the average to the_ maximum 
amount of v\ork, power, etc., of conssumptiou to pro- 
duciioo, etc.; L*lme = Load-wates-liisE. 

Load (Idud), V, Pa. pple. loaded; dial 
ioaden. 1495.' [f. Load sb., i. trans. To put 
a load on or in ; to furmsh with a burden, 
cargo, or lading; to charge with a load. 
Freq. in pa. pple. 1503. 2. To place on or in 

a vehicle as a load for transport; to put on 
board as cargo 1495. h. absol, or hifr. To 
in one's load or cargo. Also with up, 
1720. 3. To add a weight to, to add to the 

weight of ; to be a burden upon; to oppress 
■with, a material weight; to w’eight, spec, with 
lead ; to increase the resistance in the working 
of (a machine) by the addition of a weight 
1578. b. To adulterate with something to in- 
crease the w'eight or ‘ body ' of i860. 4. To 

supply in excess or overwhelming abundance 
with. Chiefly in pa, pple. 1577. 5. To put 

the charge into {a firearm) ; also absol. 1626. 
6. Jig, To weigh down, burden, oppress ipotih 1 
somkhing immaterial) 1526. b. To overwhelm 
with abuse, reproaches, etc, 1662. 7. To pile 

on {rare) 1580. b, Painting. To lay (colour) 
on thickly in opaque masses 1859. 8. intr. To 

collect into a heap ; to become clogged 1806. 
Q, reji. and intr, {Stock-exchange.) To buy 
heavily of stock. Also To be loaded up : to 
have large quantities of a thing in hand as 
security. 1S85. 10. Life-insurance. To in- 

crease (a. premium) by adding a charge (called 
the ‘ loading ’) for contingencies, etc. ; to 
charge (a life) wnth a ' loaded * premium 1867. 

I, A large Dutch ship. .Ioaden with tea 1775. a. 
We were to 1 . mahogany for home 1900. 3. Trees 

Ioaden with fairest B^ruit Milt, ^ A bat loaded wdth 
lead 1802. A stomach loaded with food, A table 
loaded with delicacies {mod.). b. To 1 . paper, L e. 
to adulterate it with clay or cheap fibres 1887. 
Loaded claret Thackeray. 4. Loaded with : charged, 
fraught, or heavily laden with ; Loaded with Riches 
and Honours Steele. 6. Lest so stem a solitude 
should 1 . And break thy being J. H. Newman. 

Loaded (l^u-ded), ppl. a. 1661. [f. Load 
z/. + -ED^.] I. In senses of Load v, b. 
Weighted, esp. with lead, as a /. sticky whip 
ijyi, IFc. Charged with magnetism. [After 
Loadstone.] Prior. 2. techn. Of wine ; 
Adulterated so as to appear full-bodied. Of 
the tongue ; Thickly furred. Of the liver : 
Charged with excess of bile. Of the urine : 
Surcharged with salts, etc. i860. 3. U.S, 

slang. Drunk 1890. 

I, Where ease my 1 . Heart ? Otway, b. L. dice : 
dice so weighted with lead as to fall oftencbt with a 
particular face upwards. 

I Loaden (I(7u*d’n), v. Ohs. exc. dial, 1568- 
I [f. Load sb, -i- -en A] trans. — Load v. 
Loader (Du'dsi). 1476. [f. Load z/. + 
-ER 1 ] I. One who or that which loads, b. 
An attendant whose business it is to load guns 
for a man who is shooting game 1869. fa, 
App. a dicing term; a doublet. Also fig. 
Dryden, 3. A gun which is loaded in a 
particular way, as in Breech-loader, Muz- 
ZUE.-loader, single-loader 1858. 

Loading (Ida'dig), vhl. sb. 1494. [f. Load 
V. -f* -ING A] I. The action of Load v. 1523. 

2. Life-insurance. The practice of making an 

addition to the pure premium for expenses and 
contingencies. Hence, the difference between 
the premium payable by the assured and the 
net premium deducibTe from any table at the 
time in use. 1867. 3. concr, A load, lading, 

cargo. Id ow rare, 1494. 

1. Phr. ^Bill ofl. — hill of lading. 


I z'. -r I. That loacs ; ^fig. Burden- 
‘ some, oppressive -1642. 2. 1 hat is loaded m 

j a specified way ; as m b^etcn-ioaaing 1858. 
Loadstar : see Lodestar. 

Loadstone, iodestone 1515. 

hadf Lode -r Stone sb. Literally ‘wa}- 
stoae from the use of the magnet in guiding 
manners.] i. Alagnetic oxide of iron ; a piece 
of thiS used as a magnet. 2. fig. Something 
which attracts 1577. 

3. Load-star of love, and load-stone of ail hearts 

fLoa-dum. Also lodam(e, etc. 1591. 

A game of cards ; m one form, called iosi??g I , 
the loser w on the game -1755. 
lA>ad-water-line. 1769. The line of 
floatation of a ship when she has her full cargo 
on board. (Called also load-line, Flimsoll's 
mark, etc.) Hence Load-water*draught, 
-length. Load-water-section, a horizontal 
section at the load-water-Lne in the ship- 
builder’s draught. 

Loaf loaves (l<?uvz). [Com. 

Tent. : OE. hidfi masc. i — OTeut. ^hlazdo-z. 1 
I, Bread. Obs. exc. dial. 3. A portion of 
bread baked in one mass ; one of the portions, 
of uniform size and shape, into which a batch 
of bread is divided OE. 3. A moulded conical 
mass of sugar ; a sugar-loaf ME. t4. A mass 
or lump (of anything) -1694. 5. A head (of a 

cabbage) 1585. 

2. brown a h of Bpown bread. White /., one 
made of fine wheaten flour only. Provb. For better is 
halfe a lofe than no bread 1546. Phr. Loaves and 
fishes {fig. after John vi. 36): pecuniary benefit as a 
moth e for religious profes.sion (or, occas., for a show 
of public spirit}. Comb . : l.-cake D.S., a plain cake 
made in the form of a loaf- 

Loaf (l^uf), vP- 1578. [f. Loaf sb.^ 5,] 

intr. To form a loaf or head. 

Loaf slang, 1838. [Obscure.] 

intr. 'ro spend time idly. Also quasi-^fru-p^^. 
To idle away (time). So Loaf sb,^, the action 
of loafing 1855. Loa'fer 1835. 

Loaf-sugar. 1440. Sugar refined and 
moulded into a loaf or conical mass. 

Loam (lJum), .r 3 . [OE. /zfwneut. = mod.G. 
Iekmi£i2s^, \ the OTeut, ioxvas^^laimo-, *laimon- 
are from the root lai- ; It- to be sticky ; see 
also Lime sb.'^'] f i. Clay, clayey earth, mud 
-1657. b. loosely. Earth, ground, soil {arch.) 
ME. 3. Clay moistened with water so as to 
form a paste ; spec, a composition of moistened 
I clay and sand with chopped straw, etc., used 
in making bricks and casting-moulds, plaster- 
ing walls, grafting, etc. 1395. 3. A rich soil 

j composed chiefly of clay and sand with an ad- 
I mixture of decomposed vegetable matter 1664, 
4. aitrib. or adj. Made or consisting of loam 
1536. 

1. A House of Clay best fits a Guest of Lome 
Austin. 2. But we wash a wall of 1 . ; we labour in 
vain Hooker. ^ 1 he fruity district of deep I. T. 
Hardy. Hence Loam v. to cover, plaster, or dress 
with 1. Loa*my a. of, pertaining to, consisting 
of, or resemhiing I 

I Loan (l^un)j sbj ME. [a. ON. Idn neut. 

I a= OE. lien fern. ; — OTeut. '^laihwniz-, -oz-, 

! neut., f. (ult.) Indo-Eur. root ^loiq- {ildq-x 
I %-), represented in Gr. Xtineiv to leave, OE. 
j lion to lend.] ti. A gift or grant from a 
superior -1470. 3. A thing lent ; esp. a sum of 

! money lent for a time, to be returned in money 
or money’s worth, and usually at interest ME. 
b. fig. Said, in recent use, of a word, a custom, 
etc. ‘ borrowed ' or adopted by one people from 
another 1891, 3. The action, or an act, of 

lending ME. 4. National finance, a. A con- 
tribution of money, formerly often forced, from 
individuals or public bodies, towards the ex- 
penses of the state, acknowledged by the 
government as a debt 1439. b. An arrange- 
ment or contract by which a government 
receives upon its own credit advances of money 
on specified conditions, esp. the payment of a 
stipulated interest 1765, 

2. Security for a pecuniary 1 . 1844. 3. I am promis’d 
the 1. of it [a book] Hearne. 4. a. Since Juarez 
triumphed, there have been no forced loans, no 
exactions G. Duff. b. 1 1 bad been thought necessary 
to offer.. ten per cent, per annum, on a 1. 1844. 

Comb , ; l.‘Collectioil, a collection of works of art, 


•a (man), a (pass). Qu (l<>«d). » (cat), f (Fr. cUf). s (ev<n:). ? (Fr. can d<vie). i (stt). , (PsycU). 5 (what), p (got). 
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cunosities, or the like, lent by their oivners for ex- 
hibition; -liolder, one who holds deoentures or 
other acknowledgements of a 1. ; a mortgagee; 
-money, money payable as a contribution to a govern- 
ment loan; money advanced as a loan; -monger, 
a ban-contractor {contemptu'>us)\ -society, a body 
of persons who pay periodical subscriptions to form a 
fund from which loans may be made to members or 
others ; -word [ = Ger. lekn'Ujorf\, a word borrow’ed 
bom another language iE6i. 

Loan (id'un), sb,^ Now only Sc, and dial, 
ME. [See Lane 5^.] i. A lane, a by-road, 
s. = Loaning 2. 1715. 

Loan V. Now cbiefly U,S. ME. 

[f. Loan trans. To grant the loan of j to 

lend. Also with c> 7 if. Hence Loamable a, 
that may be loaned or lent; (of capital, etc.) 
available for use in loans. 

Loaning (Ha'niqL Sc. and n. dial. ME. [f. 
Loan + -ing i. = Loan sb.^ i. a. 
An open uncultivated piece of ground near 
a farm-house or village, on which the cows are 
milked 1750 

z. But now they are moaning on ilka green I. 
Miss Elliot. 

Loa‘n-0 fiSce. 1720. I. An office for lend- 
ing money to private borroA^ers. 2. An office 
for receiving subscriptions to a government 
loan 1777. 

fLoath, sb. [OE. Idd, orig. neut. of Idd 
Loath a. In sense 2 f. Loathe v.'\ 1. 

Something hateful or harmful -1460. 2. Dis- 

like, hatred, ill will ; later, physical disgust, 
loathing -1728. 

Loath, loth a, [Com, Tent. : OE. 
Idd (cf. Ger. leider unfortunately, which is 
prop, the coinpar. of the adj.) ; — OTeut. ^laipo-, 
adopted in Rom. as F. laid^i It. laido ugly.] 
fi. Hostile, angry, spiteful -ME. ^2. Repul- 
sive, hateful, loathsome -1592. t3- Ugly 

-1546. 4. Averse, disinclined, unwilling, 

b. Sometimes quasi-adt/. Phr. Nothing /, : not 
at all unwilling. ME. 

4. She lyueth loj? of this lyf Chaucer. The residue 
shewed themselues unwilling and loath to depart 
Hakluyt. I . . would be loth he should not do well 
Pepys. Loath to depart. Orig. the tune of a 
song (prob. containing those words) expressive of 
regret for departure; iran^, any tune played as a 
farewell. ^ Hence Loa’thness, the quality or con- 
dition of being 1. 

Loathe (Idati), v, [OE. idtSian : — OTeut. 
type ^laipdjan^ f. '^lai}o~ LOATH ai] f'l. inir. 
To be hateful, displeasing, or offensive. Const. 
dat. or to. -'IS97- ■tb* -1596. t2. To 

be or become disgusted, to feel disgust. Const. 
at, for, of with. -1609. t3« trans. To excite 

loathing or disgust in (a person, etc.). Const. 
of Also, to render loath to (do something) or 
averse from (something). -1661. 4. To feel 

aversion or dislike for; to be reluctant (do 
something). Now only : To have an intense 
aversion for ; to regard with utter disgust. ME. 
b. To feel a disgust for (food, etc.) ME. 

3. They are.. good for nothing but to loath pious 
souls 1661. 4. In my soul I loath All affectation 

CowpER. Mother, I 1. him Ht. Martineau b. 
The full soule loatheth an honie combe Prov. xxvii. 7. 
Hence Loa’ther. Loa'thmgly 
Loathful (Uu-tSful), a. Also laithfu'. 
1450. [f. Loath sb. + -pul.] i. That is an 

object of loathing ; hateful, loathsome. Now 
rare. 2. Reluctant, bashful. Now Sc. 15^1* 

I. And lotbefull idlenes he doth detest Spenser. 
a. But blate and laithfu’, scarce can weel behave 
Burns. Hence Loa*thful-ly adv., -ness. 
Loathing vbl. sb. ME. [f. 

Loathe v. + -tng ^.] T'he action of Loathe 
z/. ; abhorrence ; strong distaste (for food). 

L. of remuneration 1792, for venison jgoi. 

Loathly (loa-mi), a. [OE f. /dS 

Loath a. + die -ly^.] Hateful, disgusting, 
loathsome, repulsive, hideous, horrible. Re- 
vived in 19th c. as a literary word. 

Thou art so loothly, and so oold also Chaucer. A 
1. worm Besant. Hence Loa’thliness (now rare). 
Loathly (l^u-mi), adv. [OE. Iddlicc, f. 
IdS Loath a. -lice -ly®.] ti. In a manner 
to cause loathing; foully, hideously -1600. 
tb. With detestation. Lear n. i. 31. 2. Re- 

luctantly, unwillingly. Now rare, 1547. 

I. With dust and blood his locks were 1. dight 
Fairfax, a. The child goes, but 1. 1880. 

Loathsome a. ME. [f. Loath 

si. + -some.] I. Exciting disgust or loathing; 


noisome, sickening ; odious, repulsive, shock- 
ing. fa. Affected with loathing or disgust. 
Const of. -1579. 

1. A Gouty scrofulous Substance, very loathsom to 
look upon 2703. Errors which niakc some of Rous- 
seau’s confessions 1. L. Stephen, Hence Loa'tli- 
some-ly ctdv., -ness. 

Loathy a, arch. 1481, [f. Loath 

sb, + -Y k] = prec. 

Lob (If^b), sb.^ ME. [Perh. onomatopceic.] 
ti. The pollack -1769. 2. A country bumpkin ; 

a lout Now dial. 1533. 3. Something pendu- 
lous, e. g. the wattles of a fowl, hanging orna- 
ments, etc. (rare) 1688. 4. A lump, a large 

piece ; a nugget (of gold), etc. Chiefly dial. 
1825. 5. Brewing. A thick mixture. (Ci 

Loblolly, Lobscouse.) 1839. 6 * ^^irii, or 

adj. Rustic ; loutish ; clumsy. Also appos. as 
quasi-proper name. 1508. 

3.^ Farewell thou L of spirits, He be gon Shaks. 
This L too was made principal Prolocutor 1658. 6 . 

A Giant, .that was cal'd Lob-lie-by-the-fire 1613. 

Lob jd.2 Also lobb. 1681. Alining, 
pi. Steps in a mine. Also applied to an irregu- 
lar vein of ore resembling a flight of steps. 

Lob (Ipb), sh.^ 1875. [f- Lob v.] i. 

Cricket. A slow underhand ball. Also attrii. 

2. Lawn-tennis. A ball tossed high in the air, 
and, if j^ssible, over the opponent’s head. 
Also attrib. in l.-volley. 1890. 

Lob (Vb), V. Infl. lobbed (Ipbd), lobbing. 
1596- [f- Lob j- 5.^] fi- intr. To behave like 

a lout. J. Smyth. 2. irons. To cause or allow 
to hang heavily ; to droop. ? Obs. exc. slang. 
^599* 3- i^lr. To move heavily or clumsily 

(often with alonf). Of a cabman : To crawl 
or prowl in search of a fare. 1819. 4. trans. 

To throw heavily or clumsily ; to toss or bowl 
with a slow movement. In Lawn-tennis., to 
strike (a ball) well into the air so as to fall at 
the back of the opponent’s court. 1847. 5. 

Brerwing. To add ‘lob’ to (see Lob sh^ 5) 
1838. 6. Mining. To break into small pieces, 
as ore preliminary to hand sorting 1875. 

2 . Their poore lades L. downs their heads Shaks. | 

3. The enemy’s shells came lobbing into it [the 
trench] L. Oliphant. 

Lobar (Ina-bai), a. 1856. [ad. mod.L. 
lobaris, f. L. lobzis LoBE ; see -AR ^.] Pertain- 
ing to a lobe. 

Lobate (Idu'b^it), a. 1760. [ad. mod.L, 
lohains, f. L. lohus Lobe ; see -ATE 2.] Nat. 
Hist. Having or characterized by lobes ; lobed. 
So Eo’bated a, 1703. Hence Eo’bately adv. 
so as to form lobes. Loba*tion, the formation 
of lobes ; the condition of being 1. 

Lobato- (Lub^'tii), comb. f. Lobate with 
sense ' lobate and . . as l.-digitatc, etc. 
fLo-bbish, a. 1567. [f. Lob + -ish i.] 
Like a lob ; clownish -1586. 

Lobby (V‘hi), sb. 1553. [ad. med.L. labi- 
um or lohia ; see Lodge sb. Orig, a monastic 
term.] fi. ?A covered walk, cloister (in a 
monastery). Becon. 2. A passage or corridor ; 
often used as a waiting-place or ante-room 
1575, tb. Naui, An apartment or passage-way 
in the fore part of a cabin under the quarter- 
deck 1815-50. c. Agric. A small enclosure for 
cattle adjoining the farm-yard 1777. 3- ^pcc. 

In the House of Commons and other houses 
of legislature, a large entrance-hall open to the 
public, and chiefly used for interviews between 
members and non-members of the House ; also 
(in full division /.), one of the two corridors to 
which members retire to vote 1640. b. collect. 
Those who frequent the lobbies of the House 
or who vote in a particular lobby ; U.S. those 
who frequent the lobby in order to influence 
members of the legislature ; the body of lobby- 
ists 1859. 4. attrib., as 1 . -correspondent, etc, 

1650. 

2. The box 1 . of a theatre Dickens. 3. If the hqn. 
member divides, I shall go into the same 1 . with him 
Bright. b. The 1. and corruption are legitimate 
subjects for satire 1884. Comb, l.-member^ a 
lobbyist. 

Lobby (V’bx), v. orig. U.S. 1832. [f. Lobby 
sb."] I . intr. To frequent the lobby of a legisla- 
tive assembly for the purpose of influencing 
rnembers’ votes; to solicit the votes of mem- 
bers. 2. trans. To influence (members of a 
house of legislature) in the exercise of their 


functions by frequenting the lobby. Also, to 
get (a measure) through Congress by means of 
such influence. 1850. 

Lobbyist (li?*bi,ist). Chiefly U.S. 1863. 

1 [f. Lobby sb. -ist.] One who frequents the 
! lobbies of the House of Representatives in 
! order to influence members in their votes. 

I Also a journalist, etc., who frequents the 

! lobby of the House of Commons. So Lo'bby- 
I ism, the system of lobbying. 

Lobcock (IfJ'bkTk). Now dial. 1553. [f. 
Lob + Cock j^.^] A country bumpkin ; 
a clowm ; a blundering fool. 

Lobe (liJub). 1541- [ad. late L. lobus, a. 
i Gr. XojSds lobe of the ear or of the liver, pod, etc. 

: — pre-Hellenic ^logw-, cogn. w. ^legw- in L. 
legumen pod, legtda lobe of the ear.] i. A 
roundish projecting part, usu. one of two or 
more separated by a fissure : spec. a. One of 
the divisions of the liver or lungs formed by 
the fissures, b. The lower soft pendulous part 
of the external ear 1719. c. Bot. and Zool. A 
rounded projection or part of a leaf or other 
; organ 1671. d. One of the divisions^ of the 
brain 1672. e. The larger and projecting part 
of a cam-wheel 1855. 

Comb. : l..foot, a lohe-footed bird ; -footed a., 
having lobate feet, as some birds. Hence Lobed 
(Ij°bd) a., having a lobe or lobes; lobate (chiefly 
Nat. Hist.) 1787. Lobelet (l^bjet), a small lobe, 
a lobule 1836. 

Lobelia (bbflia). 1739. [Mod.L., f. 
Matthias de Label (1538-1616) ; see -lA.] A 
genus of herbaceous (rarely shrubby) plants, 
having blue, scarlet, or purple flowers, with 
deeply cleft spurless corolla; a plant of this 
genus, or its flower, b. Pharmacy. The herb 
L. inflata 1858. 

Lobeliaceous flf. 1830. [f. mod.L. 

Lobeliacex (f. Lobelia) + -ous; see-ACEOUS.] 
Bot. Belonging to the N.O. Lobeliacese, 
Lobeline (Ida'bi'lsin). Also lobeli(i)ii. 
1836. [f. Lobelia -f -ine^.] Ckem. An oily 
alkaloid with a pungent tobacco-like taste 
obtained from Lobelia inflata (Indian tobacco). 

Loblolly pp bVH)- '^owdial. 1597-^ [perh. 

onomatopceic ; cf. dial, lob, to bubble in boil- 
ing, said esp. of porridge, lolly (obs. Devon), 
broth, etc. boiled in a pot.] i. Thick gruel or 
spoon-meat, as used by seamen, etc. ; burgoo. 
2. A bumpkin, rustic, boor 1604. 

Comb.', h bay, an ornamental tree, Gordonia 
Lasianihus, of the southern U.S. ; 1 . boy, a surgeon’s 
attendant on shipboard; also dial, an enand boy, 
man of all work ; 1 . pine, the tree Pinus Tagda, 
growing in swaunps in the southern U.S. ; 1 . tree = 
loblolly ruoodi 1 . wood, Cupania glabra, also 
Pisonia cordata {Treas. Boil), 

Lobose (l<?u*bi7Js), a. 1885. [ad. mod.L. 
lobosus, i. lohus Lobe.] Having many or large 
lobes ; spec, pertaining to the order Lobosa of 
Rhizopods. 

Lobscouse (Ip-bskaus]. Naut. and dial. 
1706, [?] A sailor’s dish of meat stewed with 

vegetables and ship’s biscuit, or the like. 
ii)bsided, var. of Lop-sided. 

Lob's pound. Now dial. 1597. [See Lob 
2.] Prison; jail; the lock-up. Alsoyf^., 
an entanglement, difficulty. 

Lobster (V-bstw). [OE. lopuslre, etc., 
corruptly ad. L. locusta Locust (orig. lobster). 
The substitution of p for L. c is unexplained.] 
I. A large marine stalk-eyed ten-footed long- 
tailed crustacean of the genus Homarus, much 
used for food ; it is greenish or bluish black 
when raw, and red when boiled ; the first pair 
of feet form the characteristic ‘ claws b. The 
flesh of this, as food 1789. i"2. An opprobrious 

name (? for a red-faced man) -1609. 3* A con- 

temptuous name for : A British soldier ; orig. 
referring to the jointed plate-armour (called 
loister-iail) worn by Roundhead cuirassiers ; 
later, to the red coat. Also boiled 1 . 1643. 4. 

Short for lobster-caterpillar, -moth 1869. 

I. Norway 1 ., Nepkrops norvegiens. Spiny or 
thorny 1., Palimrus vulgaris = Crayfish 5 b. 
Gauntlets.. were.. oftener of small plates of iron 
rivetted together, in imitation of the lobster s tail 
Grose. 2. You whorson L. B. Jons. 3 * (or 
unboiled) 1 . : a policeman ; so called on account of 
his blue uniform. 

attrib, and Comb.^ as 1 . fishery, •.sauce, etc.; 1 .* 
box slang, {a) a transport ship ; (j>) barracks ; •cla.da.j 


0 (Ger. Kiln), i' (Fr. peu). ii (Ger. Mri'ller). H (Fr. dirne). v (c«rl). e (e*) (th^re). e (ei) (r«h). i (Fr, forre). s (ftr, fern, <f«rth). 
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clad in jointed amour sug:?e?-ting a lobster's sbep ; 
-coated at., red -coated ; -crab, a crustacean cf tae ! 
family Porcellamds ; a porcelain-crab ; -creel = ^ 
lohsUr-pot \ -joiilt, a joint tn an insirument lesem- j 
Wing a joint in a locster's claws ; -louse, a paras.tc j 
of the L, Nzcoikoe asiaci ; -motli, the bcmbycid | 
moth Stauropus fagi ; -pot, a casket, etc,, sennng as / 
a trap to catch lobsteis; -smack^jcj., a muitap- 
transport ; -tail, a piece of armour jointed 
manner of a lobster’s ta.I ; also aitno. ; -tailed , 

wearing ‘ lobster-tail ’ armour. ^ 

LrOlmlar (Ip*bwlai), a, 1S22. J. hOBVLE 
4- “AR.l etc." Pertaining’ to or having 

the form of a lobule or lobules. Of pneumonia : 
Affecting the lobules of the lungs. 
ifO’btmte a. 1838. [f. Lobule 

+ -ATE^O Having or consisting of lobules. 
Ibo-bulated a. 1783. Lobnla'tion, the forma- 
tion of lobules ; a lobulated condition x86i. 
Ifobalato-, comb. f. = ‘ lobulate and . 1846. 

Lobule (l^*bi7/l). 1682. [ad. mod.L. Ic 3 u^ 
lus (also used in Eng.}, dim. of lobus LOBE. j 
A small lobe. Chiefly AnaU 
Lob-wonn (IfhtWffim). 1651. [f. Lob 
sbJ] a. A large earthworm used for bait by 
anglers, b. The lug-worm (see Lug sbJ) 1854. 
[[Local (l^kal), sbJ Commonly 
locale (bki'I), fern. 1772. [Fr., /aca/ adj. used 
absol. ; see next.] A place or locality ; esp. a 
place considered with reference to some particu- 
lar event or particular operations. 

Local (loa*kal), a» and sb,2 ME. [a. F- ] 
/atzab, ad. L. localis, f. locus place.] 

A. ad/, I. Pertaining to or concerned with 

place or position in space. Now chiefly in /. 
situation. 1485. *fb. Having spatial position 
-1729. tc. L. motion^ movement from place 
to place, locomotion -1707. d. Grammar. Re- 
lating to place or situation 1842. ». Belonging 
to, existing in, or peculiar to a particular place 
or places ME, b. Belonging to a town or 
other limited region, as dist. from the coun- 
try as a whole 1688. c. In variotis specific 
collocations (see below) 1772. 3- Law. (In 

renderings of AF. ckose locals trespas local] 
1598. 4. Pertaining to a pardcular place in a 

system, series, etc., or to a particular portion 
of an object (see below). 5. Pertaining to 
places (in the geographical sense) or to an 
individual place as such 1605. 6. Math. Per- 

taining to a locus 1704. 

I, c. Plants have no 1 . or progressive Motion 1707. 

2. L, ihnex the time of day or night reckoned from 
the instant of transit of the mean sun over the 1. 
meridian. Truth is not I. Cowpes. Mr. Yeo, the I. 
lawyer 1891. b. L.govcrnmeni, the administration 
of the affairs of a town, etc. by the inhabitants, as 
dist. from the state at large. L. Government Board : a 
former department of state acting as the central autho- 
rity for Local Government in England and Wales, c. 
L. examination^ one held in a number of different 
places under the direction of a central board at one 
of the Universities. L.j^reacher (among the Metho- 
dists), a layman authorized to preach in the district 
in which he resides. L. rank, the rank given to^an 
oflScer in his Majesty’s service serving in a foreign 
land with other troops, w'hereby he is equalized m 
rank with officers whose first commissions are of 
the same date, but who have been more fortunate 
in promotion. L. vetoi the prohibition of the sale of 
liquors in a district, under the system of I. option. 
Local option. The principle of allowing localities j 
to decide whether the trade in liquor, etc. shall be 
prohibited within the district 1868. 4. a* Pertaining 
to, or affecting, a particular part or oi gan of the body 
1541 : 1 emploj^ed only 1 . means for their cure Aber- 
NETHV. A I. inflammation 1899. Electr. and 

Magnetism. L. action, Bption between different parts 
of a plate in an electric battery, as dist from the 
general action of the battery. L. attraction, the 
effect of the iron in a ship on her compasses,^ L. 
hattety, the battery of a 1, circuit. ^ JL. circuit, one 
which includes only the apparatus in the office, and 
is closed by a relay, 1841. c. Local colour ; {a) 
In Paintb^, the colour natural to each object or 
part of a picture 1706. ( 3 ) Hence, ^ in art and litera- 

ture, the representation in vivid detail of the manners, 
dre^ scenery, etc. of a particular period or country 
1721. Hence Lo'cally adv. in a f. manner. 

B. sh. (the adj. used absol) i. A person 

atte,ched by his occupation, etc, to, or an in- 
habitant of, a particiflar locality. Chiefly pi. 
1835. b. esp, A local preacher 1824. 3. Some- 

thing local: an item of local news in a news- 
paper 1S69 ; a postage-stamp of only local 
currency 1870 ; alocal battery or circuit 

1875 1 a- local train 1903 ; a local examination 
1893. 


Locale, erron. f. Local sby^ 

Ltx^alisin. 1823. [f. Local 

a. -f -ISM. Attachment to a locality ; limita- 

tion of ideas, sympathies, and interests result- 
ing from this ; disposition to favour what is 
local 1S43. 3. A local idiom, custom, or the 

like. 

2. All talk scandal, gossip, localisms iSsS. 

Localist i^l^-kalist^. 1683. [f. Local a. 
-iST.j One who treats or regWds things as 
locar; a student of what is Tocal; one who 
assigns a local origin to (diseases). 

‘ Localists ’ attributed the epidemics to local con- 
ditions, atmospheric c.nanges, [etc.] 1901. Hence 
LocaJi'stlc a, (of a theory; attriouting a local nature 
or origin. 

Lo^ity (]t?k3e*liti). 1628. [a. F. Iccahti, 
ad. late ll Ucahiatem, f. locahs Local.] i. 
The fact or quality of having a place, i. e. of 
haring position in space. fat. The fact of 
being local. Also pi. local characteristics, | 
feelings, or prejudices. -1802. 3. pi. The | 

features of a particular place. [So Fr.] 1828. j 
4. a. The place in -which an object (e. g. a| 
plant, a mineral, etc.) is, oris to be found 1834. i 

b. A district as the site occupied by certain 

persons or things, or as the scene of certain 
actirities 1830. 5, IxtiV. Limitation to a 

county, district, or place. Blackstone. 6 , 
Phrenol. The faculty of recognizing and re- 
membering places 1815. 7. Psychol, in phr. 

seiiseofl. 1888. 

I. That the Soul and Angels. . have nothing to do 
with grosser 1., is generally opinion*d_GLA.NviLL 4. 

a. A blind man. .feeling all around him with his cane, 
so as to find out his I. Havithorne. 5-. The 1 . of 
trial 176S. 7. A., sense of, the faculty of distinguish- 
ing the part of a sensory surface to which a stimulus 
is applied XSyd. Soc. Lex.') 1888. 

Localization (Iffukalsiz^-Jsn). i8i6. [f. 
Localize v. + -ation.] 1. The action of 
localizing; the fact of being localized 1853. 

b. Phys. The process of fixing, or fact of being 

fixed, in some particular part or organ of the 
body 1855. 3. Assignment to a particular 

place or locality. Also, the determination, of 
the locality of an object. 1816. 

1- Centralization or L of administrative power 1853. 

3. The localisation of a bullet in a wound 1881. 

Localize (iJu'kalsiz), z;. 1600. [f. Local 
a. -h -I2E.] ti. intr. To act in accordance 
with the custom of the place. G. Harvey. 2. 
irans. To make local; to invest with local 
characteristics 1792. 3. To fix in a particular 

place, or in a particular part of a whole or 
system. Usu. : To attach or restrict to a par- 
ticular locality. 1798. 4. To attribute to a par- 
ticular place ; to find a locality for, determine 
the locality of. Occas. constr. to. 1816. 

4. The Romans appropriated and localised every 
tale and tradition H. Coleridge. Lo'calizable a. 
llLocandaCLkamda). 1838. [It., ad.med.L. 
(camera, domus) locanda (room, house) to he 
let.] A lodging-house or inn. 

Locate lt?k^*t), v. 1652. [f. L. 

locat-, locare to place, let for hire, f. locus.) 1. 
irans. To fix the situation or site of (lands 
granted, a building, etc.). Chiefly U.S. 176^. 
3, To survey and define the limits of ; to lay 
out (a road) ; to enter on or take possession of 
(a land-claim, a gold-mine, etc.). C/.S. 1739. 
3. To fix or establish in a place; to settle. 
Chiefly l/.S. 1807. b, pass. Of a quality, 
faculty, etc. : To have its seat 3:829. 4. intr. 

for rejl. To establish oneself in a place, to 
settle 1652. 5. To allocate, allot, apportion 

3:816. 6. To refer to a particular place; to 

state the locality of 1807. 7. To discover the 

exact locality of (a person or thing) 1882. 8. 

Civil Law. As tr. L. locare : To let out, hire 
out. Muirhead. 

a He.. located a valuable claim near the Pyramid 
Mountains 1885. 3. The motives that led me to 1 . 

myself at Tunbridge R. Cumberland. 6. 1 'hat large 
Philosophy which embraces and locates truth of every 
kind J. H. Newman, y. The gunboats yesterday. . 
located the enemy’s position at Kerreri 1898. 

Location (Itik/i-Jon). Now chiefly U.S. 
1592. [ad. L. locationem, f. locare to Locate.] 
I. Civil and Sc. Law. The action of letting for 
hire (correl. w. Conduction) 1592. a. The 
action of placing; the fact or condition of 
being placed ; settlement in a place 1623. 3. 

Loc^ position, situation. Also, position in a 


senes. 1597. 4* i ne inarKicg out or survevmg 

of a tract of line: {esp. of a claiin) or a settle- 
ment ; me lading* out of a road or the like. 
C'.S. 1718. '5, c.mcr. {U.S.) A tract of land 

marked out or si:r\e}ed; spec, a mining claim. 
Also, in the S. Aincan colonies, the quarters 
set apart lor natives. 1792. b. Austral. A 
farm or station 1828. 6, 1 lace of settlement or 

residence. Chiefly U.S, 1S27. 

I. Phr. Contract q/"/. : a contract by which the use 
of a ch.ittel is agreed to te given, or by which a person 
agrees, to give hia services, tor hire. 3 The 1 . of the 
praetonum i£33. 5. b. Rides about the 1 , 1S63. 6 

They visited Windsor. Mr. Beck said that if he had 
such a 1 . he should always live there Besant & Rice. 

Locative (jpkaiiv). 1804. [f. L. local-, 
locare to Locate ; see -IVE.]^ A. adj. Pertain- 
ing to location, i. Gram, fsame of the case- 
form denoting ‘place where'; e.g. U.domi — 
at home. Also, pertaining to this case. 1841. 
s. Serving to locate the position of something 
1817. B. sb. Giam. The locative case 1804. 

Locator (lok^T^i). 1607. [a. L.] I. One 
who lets for hire; esp. in Czvil and Sc. Law. 
3. U.S. One who or a thing which locates (see 
Locate v. 2) 1817. 

Loch (Vx). Sc. ME. [Gael, (and Irish) 
loch.) A lake ; also, an arm of the sea, esp. 
when narrow or partially landlocked. 

Loch, van of Lohoch. 

Lochaber (Ipxse'bsi). 1618. [Name of a 
district in Invemess-shire.] attrib. in L.-axe 
(Antiq.) : ‘ A sort of halbert of a large size, 
having a strong hook behind for laying hold of 
the object assaulted ’ (Jam.). 

Lochage (l^'k^d^). Also quasi-L. f[locha- 
gus (li?kii'gcs). 1808. [ad. Gr. Aoxa'ybs, f. 
Aoxos LoCHUS 4 - dy-, dyeiv to lead.] Gr, 
Antiq. The commander of a lochus. 

Lochan (V*xan). Sc. 1789. [Gael., dim. 
of loch.) A small loch or lake, 

Loche, var. of Loach. 
ijLochia(lp'kia). //. 1685. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
AdX^a, neut. pi. of Xoxms adj., pertaining to 
childbirth, f. Adxo? a lying-in. Cf. F. lochies.) 
Path, The discharge from the uterus and 
vagina which follows child-birth. Hence 
Lo’chial a. of or pertaining to the 1 . 

II Lochus (lp*kz?s). PI. lochi (l^-koi). 1832. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr, Xoxo?.] Gr. Antiq. A divi- 
sion of the army, in Sparta and other states. 

Lock (Ipk), jAI [OE. loc masc. : — OTeut. 
'^lokko-z, ^lukko-z ; — pre-Teut. ^lugno-s.) i. 
One of the natural divisions of a head of hair, 
a heard, etc. ; a tress. In pi, = the hair of the 
head. ib. A lovelock; also, a tress of artificial 
hair -1688. c. transf. and fig. (of foliage, etc.) 
1567. 3. A tuft or flock (of wool, cotton, etc.) 
ME. 3. A (small) quantity of hay, straw, etc.; 
a handful, armful. Now ^22/. 1^0. 

I. With these.. the Spirits Elect Bind thir resplen- 
dent locks Milt. C. The locks of the approaching 
storm Shelley. a. A 1 . of wool! falls without noise 
Bp. Hall, 3, A 1 . of bacon 1843, of straw T. Hardy, 

I^ck (Ipk), sb.^ [OE. loc neut, OTeut. 

'^lukd^, f. luk-, wk. grade of the root 
luk- (: leuk - ; louk~) to close, enclose.] 

L A contrivance for fastening, i. An appli- 
ance for fastening a door, lid, etc., consisting 
of a bolt or bolts w'hich can be propelled and 
withdrawn by means of a key or similar instru- 
ment. (In OE. applied to a bar, bolt, latch, or 
the like.) OE. a. A cotter, a forelock 1875. 
t3. A hobble or shackle for a horse's foot ; a 
horse-lock i486, 4. A contrivance to keep a 

wheel from turning 1884. 5. In fire-arms, the 

piece of mechanism by means of which the 
charge is exploded. (See also Firelock, 
Flint-lock, Matchlock.) 1547. 6. Short 

for Rowlock 1850. 

I kept a 1 . upon my lips Carlyle. ^ Phr. L. 
and hey', a typical expression for appliances for 
fastening or securing. Under 1 . and key : securely 
locked up. s._ Phr. L,, stock, and barrel = the en- 
tirety of anything: The whole thing, I, stock, and 
barrel, isn’t worth one big yellow sea-poppy R. 
Kipling. 

n. A barrier, an enclosure, fi. A barrier on 
a river, which can be opened or closed at will 
“I758, fa. The waterway between the piers of 
a bridge -1813. 3. On a canal or river: A 
portion of the channel shut off above and below 


se (mfln). a (pass), au (l<>?^d). » (cwt). f (Fr, ch^), o (ev^). p (Fr. eau d<? vie), i (s^'t), z (Psyche). § (what), p (gat). 
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by folding gates provided with sluices to let the 
water out and in, and thus raise or lower boats 
from one level to another 1577- tb. A lift on 
a railway, for raising and lowering vehicles 
from one level to another -1825, 4. Engineer- 

ing, An antechamber giving access to a cham- 
ber in which w'ork is carried on in compressed 
air ; an air-lock 1874. 

m. i Lock v. i. A locldng together, inter- 
locking ; an assemblage of objects jammed to- 
gether, now esp. a * block ‘ jam ’ of carriages 
m the streets 1550. fa. A grapple, grip, or 
trick in wrestling; hence jSg. a dodge; a 
difficulty, dilemma 1608. 3. The swerving (to 

right or left) of the wheels of the fore-carriage 
of a vehicle from the line of direction of the 
hind-wheels 1851. 4. Thieves* slang, (App. 

short for lock-all- fast,*) A receiver of stolen 
goods ; also, a house where stolen goods are 
received 1700 

I* Stopped on the road from Epsom in a 1 . of car- 
riages Thackeray. 2. The Enemy is at his old 1 . 
Cromwell, 

IV. (More fully Lock-hospital,) A hospital for 
the treatment of venereal diseases. (Now 
usually with capital L.) 1700. 

aitrib, and Comb. 1. General: as (sense I. i) 
maker ^ -staple^ etc. j (sense 1. 5) l.-actioni etc. ; (sense 
II. 3 ) l,-bank^ -duiy^ -house^ -keeper^ etc. j 

2. Special : as l.-bay, the space of water between 
the gates of a canal-lock j -chamber, the space en- 
closed between the side-walls and gates of a 1. ; -mit, 
a nut screwed down upon another to prevent its 
breaking loose, a check-nut; -pulley, two pulleys 
that can be worked separately or together ; -rail, in 
doors, the rail nearest the L ; -spring, the spring by 
means of which the case of a watch is opened or 
closed ; -step Mil.t a step in which the heel of one 
man is brought nearly in contact with the joint of the 
great toe of another; hence lock-step adv. and vb. ; 
•stitch, a sewing-machine stitch, in which two threads 
are locked firmly together j also aitrib. 

Lock (Ipk), V, Pa. t. and pple. locked 
(l?kt). ME, [f. Lock sb.^"] i. trans. To 
fasten (a door, box, draw'er, etc.) with a lock 
and key ; occas. with up. Hence (chiefly with 
up)^ to secure (a chamber, building, enclosure) 
by locking the doors, b. intr. Of a door : To 
be locked ; to admit of being locked 1590. sf. 
trans. To shut up with a lock ; to put under 
lock and key. Const, itit into, within. Also 
with advs. in^ up, ME. 3. transf. a. To en- 
close, hem in. Chiefly with in, ME. b. To 
keep securely, as if in a locked receptacle. 
Chiefly with up, 1562. c. Comm, and Finance. 
To I, up : To invest (capital) in something not 
easily convertible into money 1692. d. Of 
sleep, enchantment, etc. : To hold fast, over- 
power completely. Also with up. 1725. 4. To 

shut off with or as with a lock from (a person) ; 
to preclude from (something) % or as by lock- 
ing, Also with up, 1601, 5. To fasten, make 

or set fast, fix ; techn, to fasten or engage (one 
part of a machine) to another ; in pass, (of a 
joint), to be rendered rigid 1670, b. To put 
a lock on the foot of (a horse); to fasten (a 
wheel) so as to keep it from turning 1694. c. 
intr, for rejl. Of mechanism, a joint : To be- 
come fixed or set fast. tOf an animal’s 
flanks : To draw together 1658. 6. To fix or 

join firmly by interlacing or fitting of parts into 
each other. Also with together, up, 1592. Also 
intr. for rejl, 1688. b. Fencing. To seize the 
adversary’s sword-arm, by turning one’s left 
arm round it, in order to disarm him 1782. c. 
To 1 . horns : (of cattle) to entangle horns with 
horns in fighting. Hence jig, U.S., to engage 
in combat with (some one). 1839. d. To em- 
brace closely; also, to grapple in combat. 
Now only passive, lit. and jig. 1611. 7. Mil. 
{absol. and passive) To 1 . up, to take the closest 
possible order in line or in file 1802. 8. intr. 

Of a vehicle ; To admit of the fore-wheels pass- 
ing askew under the body of the carriage. 
Said also of the wheel. 1669. 9. Engineering 

and Navigation, a. intr. Of a canal ; To pass 
by a lock into. Also of the vessel: To pass 
down, in, or out through a lock. Of persons : 
To pass out through an air-lock. 1795, b. 
trans. To pass (a vessel) down, in, out, or 
through by means of a lock 1840. c. trans. To 
furnish (a canal) with locks ; to shut por- 
tion of a river) by means of a lock 1892. 

X. Were not my doores lockt vp, and 1 shut out? 


S HAKS. Jig. And David’s Lips are lock’t F itzGerald. 

1 Phr. To 1. up (absol.); to L up the house, I. the 
,, coors. 2 . To I. up wme Pope, 3 . a. A still salt pool, 

J lock’d in with bars of sand Tennyson. b. Prudent 
I men 1. up their motives Shenstone- d. I lay fast 
I locked in sleep for eight hours Tyndall. 4. To locke 
P it [jc. life] From Action and Adventure Cymb. iv. iv, 2 . 

I Phr. L. out : (a) to turn (a person) out and I. the 
' door against him ; (<5) to keep out (persons) by locking 
I the door; hence (of an employer) to refuse empioy- 
I ment to (operatives) in an industrial dispute. 5 . 'J’o \ 
I 1. np a form (Printing) ; to fix the types or pages in 
I a metal frame so as to prepare them for press, etc. 
6 . Pray you, L hand in hand Shaks. 

-lock, suffix, surviving in mod. Eng. only in 1 
Wedlock, repr. OE. -Idc ‘ actions or proceed- j 
ings, practice which appears in about a dozen , 
compounds, e. g. brjdldc nuptials, feohtldc war- ! 
fare, 7 ‘iafidc robbery, wedldc pledge-giving, the 
first three of which survived into early ME., and 
the other into mod. Eng. with altered meaning. 
Lockage (Ip'ked^). 1770. [f. Lock sb.t^ 

and V. 4 - -AGE.] ti. The means of locking 
(pieces of timber) together. Plot. 3. a. The 
amount of rise and fall effected by a lock or 
series of locks on a canal or river, b. The pas- 
sage of a vessel through a lock ; the toll paid 
for this 1771. c. The construction and working 
of locks ; also, aggregate of locks constructed 
1809. 3. attrib., as I, water, etc. 1816. 
Locked (Vkt), ppl. a. 1470. [f. Lock v, + 
-ED ^.] In senses of Lock v. Also with up, \ 

Locked jaw : (a) a jaw set fast by spasmodic con- 
traction of the muscles ; (b) — Lock-jaw, and occas. 
= Jaw-fall 2. 

Locker (l^^kai). ME. [f. Lock j 3.2 or v, 
+ -ER^.] I, One who locks; spec, an officer 
at the Custom House, in charge of a locked-up 
warehouse, acting under the warehouse-keeper 
1735. Also with up, out. 3, techn. Something 
that locks or closes; e. g. a stop to a bell ME. I 
3. A box or chest with a lock ; also, a small 
cupboard, e, g, one placed under a window- I 
seat 1440, b. Naut, A chest or compartment 
for containing clothes, stores, ammunition, etc. 
Often specified, as chain-, skoi-l, 1626. 4. A 

compartment in a pigeon-house, a pigeon-hole 
1600. b. Eccl, A cupboard, recess, or niche in 
a wall, usually near an altar, fitted with a door 
and lock, for the reservation of the Sacrament, 
etc. 1517. 

^ 3. b. fig. phr. a. shot in the I , ; (no) money 

in one’s pocket, (not) a chance left. Laid in the 
lockers, AtsA, see Davy Jones. 

Locket (lf?*ket). ME. [ad. OF. locquet, 
loquet, luquet (mod.F. loquet latch), dim. of 
loc latch, lock, cogn. w. Lock j^. 2] fi. One 
of the iron cross-bars of a window -1598. 3. 

One of the metal plates or bands on a scabbard 
1562. +3, A fastening or socket. Butler, 

j‘4. A group of small jewels set in a pattern 
-1706. 5. fa, ‘A small lock; any catch or 

spring to fasten a necklace or other ornament ' 
(J.) “I765, Hence b. A small case of gold or 
silver, containing a miniature, a lock of hair, 
etc., and worn as an ornament 1679. 

Lockfast (V’kfast), a. 1453. [(i) f. Lock 
sh,^ + Fast a, ; (2) f. Lock v, + Fast adv,'] 
X, Chiefly Sc, Fastened or secured by a lock. 
Also as quasi-j^. A safe, 3. Mech, Adapted for 
locking something fast ; fast-locking 1881. 

Lockian (lp*kian). 1858. [f. the name 

of the English philosopher John Locke (1632- 
1704) + -IAN.] adj. Of or pertaining to 
Locke or his followers, sb, A follower of 
Locke, Hence Lo^ckianism, the doctrines of 
Locke or his followers. So Lo'ckist sb. 1705. 

Lo*ck-jaw, 1803. [Altered f. locked jaw ; 
see Locked/^/. a.J Pop. name for trismus, 
or tonic spasm of the muscles of mastication ; 
a variety of tetanus. Also = Tetanus. 
Hence Lo*ck-jawed ppl, a. having the jaws 
fixed ; jig, unable to speak 1801. 

Lodkless (I^-kles), a. 1591. [f. Lock 
+ -less.] Having no lock. 

Lockman (^kman). Also locksman* 
1470. [f. Lock sb.^ + Man sb.] ta. In Scot- 
land : A public executioner, hangman -1818. 
b. In the Isle of Man : A coroner’s summoner 
1863. c. A man employed at a canal or river 
lock 1846. 

I Lo-ck-out. PL lock-outs (erron, locks- 
out). i860, [f. phr. lock cut ; see Lock v. 4.] 


I An act of locking out a body of operatives ; i, e, 
I a refusal on the part of an employer, or em- 
ployers acting in concert, to furnish work to 
their operatives except on conditions to be 
accepted by the latter coliectively. 

Lockram (V-kram). Obs, exc. Hist. 1483. 
[ad. F. locrenan, f. Locronan (lit. *ceii of St. 
Ronan ’), name of a village in Brittany, where 
formerly made. Cf, Buckram.] A linen 
fabric of various qualities ; an article made of 
this ; pL, pieces of this. Also aitrib. 
Locksinith (If ksmi})). ME, [f. LocKrA2 
-r Smith.] An artificer whose occupation is to 
make or mend locks. 

Lo*ck-up, jA {a.) 1767. [f. Lock v, + Up 
adv,\ I. The action of locking up a school, 
etc. for the night ; also, the time ot this 1871 ; 
the action of locking up capital ; also, an 
amount locked up 1822. 2. (Short for lock-up 

house or room.) An apartment or building that 
can be locked up ; esp. a house or room lor the 
(temporary) detention of offenders 1859. 

aitrib. or adj., with sense ‘capable of being locked 
up ’ ; as lock-up coach-house, room, etc. ; lock*up 
house, a house of detention 1767 ; lock-up shop, 
a detached apartment used as a shop and locked up 
at night. 

Locky (Ifki), a. 1611. [f. Lock + 
-y ^.] Of or pertaining to locks (of hair) ; hav- 
ing locks in plenty. 

Locol (IJtt-kc?). U,S. 1883. [A use of Sp. 
loco insane.] One of several leguminous plants 
(chiefly species of Astragalus) found in the 
western and south-western U.S., which, when 
eaten by cattle, produce loco-disease. More 
fully l.-plant, 1 ,-weed. b. = loco-disease. Comb, 
l.-disease, a disease in horses, affecting the 
brain, caused by eating 1. 

Loco 2, 1896. Short for Locomotive sb, 
Lo co-descri*ptive, a, 1815. [f. loco- (in 
Locomotion) erron. taken as comb, form of 
L. locus.] Descriptive of local scenery, etc. 
Loco-foco (l<?ii*kt?ifi?u*kt?). U,S. 1834. [An 
invented word ; said by some to be made up of 
loco in locomotive, imagined to mean ‘ self- 
moving', and foco for It. fuoco or Sp. fuego 
fire.] ti. ‘A self-igniting cigar or match* 
(Bartlett). More fully loco-foco cigar., match. 
-1852. 3. U.S, Polit, Hist. Used attnb. as 

the designation of the ‘ Equal Rights ’ section 
of the Democratic party (for the origin of the 
name see N.E.D.). Hence absol., a member of 
this party. 1837. Hence Loxofo’coism. 
Locomobile (Uukdmd’uffiil). 1889. [f. L. 
loco, abl. of locus place -1- mobilis Mobile.] a. 
adj. Having the po\Yer to move about, as a 
locomobile crane, b. sb, A locomobile vehicle, 
engine, etc. 1902. 

Locomote (lJu‘k<5m<Jut), v. 1846. [Back- 
formation from next,] intr. To move about 
from place to place. (Orig. slang) now in 
biological use.) 

Locomotion (I<?akdrm(3a*j3n). 1646. [f. L. 
loco (see next) + moiionem Motion.] i. The 
action or power of moving from place to place ; 
progressive motion of an animal. 3. Move- 
ment from place to place, esp. by artificial 
means ; travel ; the means of travelling 1788. 
3. Progressive movement of an inanimate body 
1851. 

X. Movement.. of the body as a whole., is termed 1 , 
IEIuxley. 2. I have no taste whatever fork, by earth, 
air, or sea Mrs. Carlyle. 

Locomotive (lJ^u*k^m<J«tiy, l^'nkifrn^h-tiv). 

1612. [f. L. loco, abl. of locus place + motivus 
Motive a. Suggested by the scholastic phr. 
in loco moveri.] 

A, adj. I. Of or pertaining to locomotion, or 
(joc.) to travel. 3. Having the power of loco- 
motion 1657 ; joc. (of a person) given to loco- 
motion 1732 ; (of a vehicle or piece of ma- 
chinery) moving by its own power 1815. 3. 

Adapted for or used in locomotion 1841. 

X. L. faculty, joiuer, the faculty or power of move- 
ment from place to place by an act of the will. In 
these 1. days one is too apt to forget one’s neighbours 
Helps. a. A caterpillar then may be regaided as a 
1 . egg x8i6. L, tailor (slang), a tramping workman 
Farmer, L, (steam) engine : an engine con- 
structed for movement from place to place by its 
own power (as opp. to ‘stationary’ engine); isp, a 
steam-engine adapted to draw a train of carriages 
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alo-g a raavt-ay ; a railway-erglne. Now generally 
shorieaed to losjmjtize. 

B. S3. 1. — Ljcomoiize engine (see above) 
1829. b* slang, pi. The kgs 1841. a. An 
animal having powers of locomotion ^1872. 

ComB. l.-cax U J., a L a-d a car combined m cae 
vehicle ; a dum ny engine ( W ebster.'. 

Hence Locomo’tive-ly aJv., -ness. Loco* 
moti'vity, the quality or fact of being L 

Locomotor (lJa*ki?£K^atai\ 1822. [f. L. 
ijcj, abl. of locus + motor\ see hlOTOE. Cf. 
F. locomoieur^ whence the adj. 12s A. sh. 
One who or that which has locomotive po .ver. 
B. aSj. (Chiefly Pkys.) Of, pertaining to, or 
concerned with locomotion 1S70. 

L. ataxy : see Atax«* 2. 

Locomotcjry (idukJm^a-tori), a. 1835. [f. 
as prec. + Motory.] Pertaining to, or having 
the power of, loromotion. 

II Loculus (V'ki/Has). /Y. *-li (-bi). 1858, 

TL., dim. of locus.^ i. A small chamber or cell 
in an ancient tomb for corpses or urns. 3. 
Zool., Anat., and Bat. One of a number of 
small cavities or cells separated by septa i 85 i. 
So Lo’cnlament = Loculus 2. 1656. Lo’cular 
(1S47), Lo'cnlate (i 856 ), Lo’culated (iSoil adjs. 
having or divided into loculi; Loctala*tion (1819). 
Lo’Ctilicidal of a carpel, etc,, that dehisces 
through the back or dorsal suture of the loculus i 3 ig. 
I^culici’dally adv. 2847. Lo'culose (1855), 
Lrocnlons (1840) adjs. fall of or divided into locuh. 

II Locum teneas (ba-kiom trnenz). 1641. 
[med.L., =* 'one who holds the place (of 
another] ’.] One filling an office temporarily 
in place of another, esp. a doctor or a clergy- 
man; a deputy, substitute. Hence Lo'ctim* 
temency, the position of being a locum tenens. 

11 Locus (Ua-k^s). P/. loci (l^wssi). 1715. 
[L., =* place’.] I. Place of something, lo- 
cality, 3. A subject, head, topic, fSo in L, 
w’riters, after Gr, tottos.] 1753* 3* Math. The 

curve or figure constituted by all the points 
which satisfy a particular equation of relation 
between co-ordinates, or generated by a point, 
line, or surface moving in accordance with 
mathematically defined conditions 1727. 

Latin phrases : 1 . classiens, a standard passage 
which is authoritative on a subject; 1, communis, 
a Commonplace ; 1 . in quo, the locality of an event, 
etc.; in LaWy the land on which trespass has been 
committed; 1 . pcenitentiaB (after Heb. xii-_i7), a 
place of repentance ; in Lazuy an opportunity allowed 
to a person to recede from some engagement, so long 
as some decisive step has not been taken ; 1* standi, 
lit.^* place of standing’, recognized position ; in Lanr, 
a right to appear in court. Also Genius locL 

Locust (I<?a*ko 5 t), sl. ME. [a. OF. locuste 
or L. locusta locust, orig. Lobster.] i. An 
orthopterous saltatorial insect of the family 
Acridiidx (characterized by short boms), esp. 
CEdipoda migratoria (or Pachytylus mlgra- 
torius), the Migratory Locust, well known for 
its ravages in Asia and Africa, where, migrating 
in myriads, it often eats up every green thing. 
In many countries used for food. 3. j^g. A 
person of devouring or destructive propensities 
1546. 3. a. The fruit of the carob-tree. b, A 
cassia-pod. 1615. 4. =: Locust-tree 1640. 

I. The white ant can destroy fleets and cities, and 
the locusts erase a province Disraeli. 2. Those 
locusts called middle-men Cobbett. 

attrib. and Comb.^ as l.~Fwa.rm^ etc. ; /. jPruiU ti’m- 
hery etc ; l.*beazi, the fruit of the carob-tree ; 
•beetle = lacust-borer; -bird, the rose-coloured 
starling, Pastor roseusy which devours locusts; 
-borer, a longicorn beetle, Cyllene robimaSy whose 
larva destroys the locust-tree ; -eater, a bird of the 
genus Gryllivora. 

Hence Locust v. intr. to swarm and devour as 
locusts do (Tennyson). 

Lo*cust-tree. 1623. [In sense i f. Locust 
sb. In the other senses, ?.] i. The carob-trec, 
Ceraionia siliqua. 3. — Acacia ^ 2. 1640. 3. 
The CouRBARiL of Guiana and the West 
Indies 1629. 4. A leguminous plant of New 

Zealand {Sofhora tetraptera) 1872. 

Bastard Locust-tree of the W. Indies, Clethra 
Um/oUa. Honey Locust-tree, a N, Amer. orna- 
mental tree, Gleditschia triacanthos. SwaiUp or 
Water I#ocust*tree, G. tnonosi>erma. 
p>oution (bki«-/an). ME. [ad. L. locu- 
tionem (&^»-), f. loqui to speak.] fi. The 
act of speaking -1767. a. Speech as the ex- 
pression of thought ; discourse ; also, styleof 
discourse, expression. Now rare or Obs. 1519. 
3. A phrase, expression ME, 


* I bate these figures in 1 ., These about phraser 
fjra’c fcy ceremcnie Maestok. 3. A .figurative 
iMuucion 1547. 

Locutory (l^-ki^tori). 1450. [ad. med.L. 
Lcutorium (also used m Eng.*, ncut. of ^Iccu- 
ioriuSy f. Iccutorj see -ORY._^ An apartment in 
a monastery set apart for conversation, a par- 
lour; oceas. a grille at w'hich conversation is 
allowed with those outside. 

Lode [iJad), [OE. lad fern. ; see Load sd.j 
of which lode is a van, now differentiated.] i. 
tWay, journey ; dial, a road. 3. A water- 
course ; an aqu^uct, channel ; an open drain 
in fenny districts. Now local. 1572. ts* 
Leading, guidance. ME. only. 4. A loadstone 
1509. 5. Alining. A vein of metal ore 1602. 

2. Down that long dark 1 . . . be . . skated home 
Kingsley. 4. As with the Loade Ihe Steele we 
touch Drayton, 

fLodeman. [OE. Iddmann, f. lad Lode + 
mann Man jr5.] In OE., a leader, guide ; 
later, only spec, a pilot -1536. So fLo'des- 
man ME.-i5g4. 

I Lodemanage (iJa-dmanedg). Ohs. or Hist. 
ME. [a. AF. lodmanagey f. OE. Iddmann ; see 
; prec. and -AGE.] Pilotage. 

: Lodestar, loadstar (I^a*dstaj). ME. [f. 

: load. Lode Star sb.'\ i. A star that shows 
; the way; esp. the pole-star, s. jig. A guiding 
i star ; that on which one’s attention or hopes are 
fixed ME. 

X Your eyes are loadstarres SHA.KS. France [be- 
I came] the lode-star of Continental democracy hi. 

' Arnold. 

I Lodestone: see Loadstone. 

Lodge sh. [ME. loge, logge^ a. OF. 

loge, toige arbour, hut, etc. (F. loge hut, cottage, 
box at a theatre, etc.) : — med,L. laubia, lobia 
(whence Lobby), a. OHG. ^laubja, later loup- 
pea, lauba, sheltered place, booth, hut ; mod.G. 

' lauhe arbour, summerhouse.] i. A small j 
dwelling ; a hut or booth ; a tent, arbour, or ' 
the like. Now dial. fb. A cell, prison -1704. 

[ c. An out-house {diall) 1706, 3 . A house in a 

j forest or other wild place, e. g. in the High- 
I lands of Scotland, occupied in the hunting or 
1 shooting season 1465. 3. A house or cottage 

I at the entrance of a park or in the grounds be- 
longing to a mansion, occupied by a caretaker, 
keeper, gardener, etc, ; the room or ' box ’ 
occupied by the porter of a college, a factory, 
etc. 1500. 4. gen. A lodging, abode, esp. a 

temporary one ; fformerly ^o transf. a. place 
to hold something 1571. 5. The workshop of 

a body of * freemasons * (see Freemason i). ! 
Obs. exc. Hist. MF. Freemasonry, etc. The j 
place of meeting for members of a branch ; ' 
hence, the members composing a branch; also, j 
a meeting of a ' lodge ’ 1686. 7. The residence 
of the head of a college at Cambridge 1769. 8. 
The den or lair of an animal ; now only of a 
beaver or an otter 1567. 9. The tent of a N. 

Amer. Indian; a wigwam. Also, the number 
usually occupying one tent, as a unit of enu- 
meration, reckoned at from four to six. 1805. 
tio. A collection of objects lodged close to- 
gether De Foe. ii. -[a, == Loggia -1813. 
b. = Loge 2 {rard) 1730. Mining. A room 
or flat adjoining the shaft, for discharging ore, 
etc. 1881, 

X. So to the Silvan L. They came Milt. a. As 
melancholy as a L. in a Warren Shaks. 4. [A raven’s] 
airy I. Cowper. 6. Phr. Grand /,, the governing body 
of the freemasons (and of other societies), presided 
over by the ^and-master. Orange I, (see Orange 
sbP 2). xo. The Maldives, a famous I. of islands 1720. 

Comb . : l.-book, a book recording the doings of a 
masonic 1. ; -gate, the gate of a park, etc. at which 
there is a L 

Lodge (V< 3 g), V. ME, [ad. OF. logier 
(mod.F. loger), f. loge LODGE sh.'] 

I. trans. fi. To place in tents or the like ; to 
encamp, station (an army). Often rejl. -1598. 
3. To provide with temporary quarters ; to re- 
ceive into one’s house for the night. Also, to 
provide with a habitation ; to place as a resi- 
dent in a building ; also in pass., to be (well or 
ill) accommodated with regard to house-room. 
ME. tAlso Jig. b. To serve as a lodging or 
habitation for. Often transf, and Jig. of 
things : To contain ; in pass., to be contained 
in something, 1449. c. To have as a lodger 
1741. 3. To place, deposit. See below. 4. 


To d.scover the lodge of (a buck) 1576. 5. To 
lay fiat. No.v only of \v2ad or ram ; To beat 
do,vn (crops). 1593- 

2. Be not forgetJull to 1 . siraungers Covxrdale 
Heb. xiii 2. Yoc i your horses more magnificently 
than yourself Lvtton. Jig. Rich. HI. u. i. 65. b, 
Ihe Slemory [can] 1 . a greater store of Images, than 
all the Senses can present at one time Cheyne. ^3. 

a. To put and leave in_^a place of custody or security 

1666. To L [a person] in. a state prison Max. Edge- 
worth, money m the hands of a banker 1882. b. To 
deposit in court or witn an official a formal statement 
of (an information, complaint, objection, etc ). Hence, 
pep.y to allege (an objection). 170S. The impeachment 
which the king had lodged against him Hume. c. 
To vest, cause to reside, tn a person or thing, p^ace 
('power, etc) wtih or in the hands of 2. person 1670. 
The power of the Crown is alw’ays lodged in^a single 
person Hlme. d. To get (a thing) into the intended 
place 1611. Wounded .By a bullet lodged in the 
thorax Sheridan,^ e. To throw (something) so that 
it is caught in its fall; to cause to ‘lodge’ or be 
intercepted ; (of a current, etc.) to deposit m passing 
1606. To 1 sand, clay, etc. in a crate filled with stone 
Pike. ff. To set or fasten in a socket or the like 
-1S25. 4 The deer is lodg’d. I’ve track’d her to her 

covert Addison. 

n. intr. ti. To encamp -1603. 2. To dwell 

temporarily in a place ; esp, to pass the night. 
Now rare. ME. b. To dwell, reside. Later, 
chiefly transf. and fig. of a thing = to have its 
seat, reside. Now rare. ME. c. spec. To be 
a lodger, to live in lodgings 1749. 3* To be 

arrested in fall or progress ; to stick in a posi- 
tion 1611. 4. Hunting. Of a buck : intr. To 

betake himself to his lodge or lair. Also quasi- 
pass.y to be in his lodge. 1470. 5. Of com : = 
to be lodged (see sense I. 5) 1630. 

2, He lodged in the cottage of a peasant Gibbon. 

b. Sure something holy lodges in that brest Milt. 

Comus 246 3. The ball lodged in the shoulder 

Lytton. 5. As com lodgeth by too great abundance 
1630. Hence Lo*dgeable a. that may be lodged in ; 
that may or can be lodged. 

Lodged (Vd^d), ppl. a. 1580. [f. prec. + 
-edL] In senses of Lodge v. 1596. b. Her. 
Of a buck, hart, etc. : Represented as lying on 
the ground. 

b. Arms. — Sable, a buck L Argent 1580. 
Lodgement, lodgment {\g 6 ^meni). 1 598. 
[a. F. logementy f. loger to Lodge ; see -MENT.j 
I. A place or building in which persons or 
things are lodged ; a place of shelter or pro- 
tection ; in tally MSQ Mil., quarters for soldiers. 
?Now rare or Obs. b. A lodging-place ; a 
lodging-house ; lodgings. Now rare. 1703. c. 
Gunnery. ‘The hollow or cavity in the under 
part of the bore, where the shot rests when 
rammed home’ (Voyle) 1872. 2, Adil. A 

temporary defensive work made on a captured 
portion of the enemy’s fortifications 1677. 3. 

a. The action of making good a position on an 
enemy’s ground, or obtaining a foothold ; 
hence, a stable position gained, a foothold. 
Also transf. and Jig. 1702. b. 1 he action of 

depositing (money, securities, etc.) ; concr. a 
deposit of money. Now only legal, 1760. c. 
The lodging of a thing or the accumulation of 
matter intercepted in fall or transit ; concr. a 
mass of matter so lodged 1739. 4. Accommo- 
dation in a lodging-place ; provision of lodg- 
ings ; lodging {rare) 1805. 

3. a. Phr. To make or find a lodgement. My 
friend, who had found a lodgment upon the edge of 
a rock Tyndall, b. A decree for. .lodgment in Court 
of a sum [etc.] 1884. c. Some [rain] finding lodgment 
in little hollows of the rock Huxley. 

Lodger (l^j’d^si). ME. [f. Lodge v. + 
-ER I.] One who, or that which, lodges. b. 
esp. One who occupies hired rooms in another 
person’s house 1596, 

atirib. l.-francmse, a right to vote conferred by 
statute upon persons occupying lodgings. 

Lodging me. [f. Lodge 

V. -f -ING 1.] I, The action of Lodge v, 1480. 
t3. Dwelling, abode -1611. 3, Accommoda- 

tion for rest at night or for residence ; now 
only, accommodation in hired rooms or in a 
lodging-house ME. +b. Material to lie or 
sleep upon -1691. 4. concr. A dwelling-place, 

abode ; fmilitary quarters, encampment. (In 
sense of ‘ hired rooms ', the pi. lodgings is now 
usual.) ME. Also transf, and Jig. tb. Hunt- 
ing. The lair of a buck, stag, etc. -1610. 5. 

Specialized uses of the plural. See below. 
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3. My 1 . it is on the Cold ground Davenakt. Phr. 
Board and 1 . 4. He lives in a L. of Ten Shillings a 

Week Steele. Jig. Christians .acknowledged their 
Bodies to be the L. of Christ Sir T. Browne. 5. fa. 
Military quarters -1677. Very cold Lodgings, hard 
Marches, Scarcity of Provisions Hubbard. b. A 
room or rooms hired for residence in the house of 
another not in an inn or hotel) 1640. Wits take 

lodgings in the sound of Bow Pope. c. An official 
residence if 61. The Provost’s Lodgings (Queen’s , 
College, Oxford) 1827. Judges' iodgzngs ; the house ; 
occupied by the judges (in some assize towns) during 
the assizes. 

Comb . : l.-lloiise, t(<z) a dwelling-house ; (3) a house, 
other than an inn or hotel, in which lodgings are let 
1766 ; also transf, and fig . ; -money, an allowance I 
made by government to all office: s and soldiers for 
whom there is no room in barracks (Voyle) ; -room, 
a sleeping apartment, bedroom (now local). 

Lodictile (Ip'dikiwl). 1864. [ai L, lodi^ 
cula, dim. of lodix coverlet.] Bot. The hypo- 
gynous scale of a grass. 

Loess (lJa*es, Ger. Ids). A-lso loss, erron. 
loess. 1833. fa, Ger. dial, /ctyj.] A de- 

posit of fine yeliovvish-grey loam found in the 
Rhine and other river \ alleys, 

Lof, Lofft^e, obs. f. Luff, Laugh. 

Loft sb. [Late OE. loft, a. ON. loft 
neut., air, sky, upper room, cogn. \v. OE. lyft; 
see Lift ti. Air, sky, upper region 

-1590. 3. An upper chamber, an attic; any 

apartment ME. b. The apartment over a 
stable. (Cf. Hayloft.) 1530. c. A pigeon- 
house. Hence, a flock (of pigeons). 1735. 3. 

A gallery in a church or public room. (Cf. 
organ-f rood-'l.) 1504. 4, A floor or story in a 

house 1465. Obs. exc, U.S. One of the upper 
floors of a warehouse or business building 1890. 
ts- A layer, stage, stratum. Also transf. of the 
lateral branches of trees. -1686. 6. Golf In 

the head of a club : Slope backward from the 
vertical. Also, the action of lofting ; a lofting 
stroke. 1887. 

1. Phr. tGx, v-fon {fhe) 1 . : (a) = Aloft ; [b) in a 
high voice, loudly. 2. I preached at five in a large 1, 
Wesley. 5. And hills of Snow and lofts of piled 
Thunder Milt. Comb. l.-dried adj. 
fLoft, a. rare, ME. [app. aphetic f. 
Aloft.] Elated, elevated -1590, 

Loft 27. 1518. [f. Loftj^.] T.trans. 
tTo insert a layer of planks in (a building) so 
as to separate the lofts or stories -1646. Also, 
to furnish with an upper story or loft. fa. To 
store in a loft -1785, 3. Golf. To hit (a ball) 

into the air so as to clear an obstacle ; to hit the 
ball over (an obstacle). 1857. Hence Lo'fter, 
a club for lofting the ball. 

L If there is a high face to 1 . Sir W. G. Simpson. 

)'fting, vbl. sb. 1537. [f. Loft sb. or v. 

+ -ING L] A roofing, ceiling, or flooring. 
Lofty (1^’fti), a. ME. [f. Loft sb. (in on 
loft, aloft) +“YL] I. Of imposing altitude, 
towering (not said of persons) ; soaring 1590. 
3. fig., etc. a. Haughty, overweening, proud 
1485. b. Exalted in rank, character, quality. 
Of aims, desires, etc. : Directed to high ob- 
jects 1548. c. Of compositions, etc. (hence 
of writers or speakers) : Elevated in style or 
sentiment 1565. d. Of majestic sound 1596, 

I, Vpon a loftie and high mountaine hast thou set 
thy bed Isa. Ivii. 7. Of loftiest stature Cowper. 
Birds of 1. Wing Wesley. 2. a. The eyes of the loftie 
shall be humbled Isa. v. 15. Inclined to treat every- 
body. .with a sort of 1. good humour Black- ^ b. The 
High and loftie One that inhabiteth etemitie Isat. 
Ivii. 15. c. He knew Himself to sing, and build the 
1, rhyme Milt. d. Sound all the 1, Instruments of 
Waire Shaks. Hence LoTtily Lo’ftiness. 
Log (Ipg), [Late ME. logge ; perh. of 
symbolic origin (cf. Du. clumsy, heavy).] 

I. gen. 1, A bulky mass of wood; now usu. 
an unhewn portion of a felled tree, or a length 
cut off for firewood, b. fig^> 1579. c. Mining. 
A balance weight, placed near the end of the 
pit-rope, to prevent its running back over the 
pulley i860, td. In Old St. Paul’s, a block or 
bench on which serving-men sat -1639. 3. A 

heavy piece of wood, fastened to a man’s or 
beast’s leg, to impede his movements. tAlso 
ifig. 1589. b. A former military punishment. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1830. 3. fl. Austral, slang. A 

jail or lock-up. (F ormerly built of logs. Cf. 
log-house.) 1888. 

X. Bring in great logs and let them lie, To make a 
solid core of heat Tennyson. Phr, In the 1 . ; in un- 
hewn condition, b. [The ship) being no other then a 

6 (Ger. lOln). 0 (Fr. p^w). il (Ger. Mwller), 


I logge in the sea Hawkins. To sleep like a I, 1886. 
I Phr. To have a log to roll', see Log-rolling. 2. 
Here I am tied like a 1. to you Dickens. Phr. 
King L. : ihe 1. wnich Jupiter in the fable made king 
over the frogs; used as the type of inertness on the 
part of rulers, as ‘ King Stork ’ typifies an excess of 
activity. 

H. Naut.,txc:. i. An apparatus for ascertain- 

ing the rate of a ship’s motion, consisting of a 
thin quadrant of wood, loaded so as to float up- 
right, and fastened to a line wound on a reel. 
Said also of other appliances for the same pur- 
pose. 1574. 2, Short for Log-book 1825. b. 
Mech. The record of an engine, boiler, etc. in 
which a series of observations have been taken 
1875. c- = Log-book 3. 1882. 3. Tailoring. 

A document fixing the number of hours to be 
credited to journeymen for making each 
description of garment ; the scale of computa- 
tion embodied in this 1861, 

I. During the chace we ran per h seventy miles Sir 
E. Berry. Phr. To heave, throw ihe /., ito sail or 
calculate one^s wa^>) by the 1. 

Combs, z l.-board, a hinged pair of boards on which 
the particulars of a ship's 1. are noted for transcription 
into the log-book; -cabin, a small house built of 
rough logs iUS.y, -canoe, one hollowed out of a 
single tree; -chip = log-skip', -honse, a house built 
of logs ; in early use a prison ; -juice slang, 

cheap port wine; -knot Naut., a knot made in a 
log-line to indicate a specified length ; -line JKaut , a 
line of 100 fathoms or more to which thel. is attached ; 
also the sort of line used for this purpose; -man, 
t(a:) one employed to carry logs; (^) one employed 
in cutting and carrying logs to a mill {local U.S.) ; 
-perch, a freshwater fish, Percina caprodes, of N. 
America; -reel, the reel on which the log-line is 
wound ; -ship, also log-chip, a flat piece of wood 
in the form of a quadrant, which is loaded so as to 
keep upright in the water; -slate, a double slate 
used instead of the log-board', -work, (^r) the ar- 
rangement of logs in the walls of a building; (^) the 
keeping of a 1. or log-book. 

(Vg, Idttg), sb.^ 1530. [Heb. %.] A 
Hebrew measure for liquids, the twelfth part 
of a hin, = about f of a pint. 

Log (Ipg), 162a. [f. Log j^.I] I. Irans. 
tTo deprive (a tree) of branches ; to cut (tim- 
ber) into logs. Also absol. 1699. 3. Haul, To 

enter (esp. the distance run by a ship) in the 
log-book; hence to record 1823. b. Of 
a ship ; To run (a certain distance) by log- 
measurements 1883. c. To enter the name of 
(a man as an offender) in a log-book, with a 
penalty attached. Hence, to fine. 1889. 

2. b. This day we logged miles E. F. Knight, 

Log (Ipg), 1808. [? Onomatopoeic.] 
trans. and intr. To rock, oscillate. 

Log, abbrev. of Logarithm, Logarithmic. 
Loganberry (l<?a*ganbe:ri). 1900. [f. 

Judge Logafi, U.S. A., its first grower.] A 
fruit obtained by a cross between the raspberry 
and blackberry. 

Logan-stone (If^'ganst^un). Also loggan- 
stone, logon. 1759. logon logging (f. Log 
27 . 2 ) + Stone,] A rocking-stone. 

Logaoedic (lpga,rdik), a, 1844. [ad. late 
L. logacedicus, ad. Gr. Xo7aoi5t*dy, f. Adyos dis- 
conrse -f- aoibi] song (as standing in rhythm be- 
tween prose an d poetry). ] Prosody. Composed 
of dactyls combined with trochees , or anapaests 
with iambs. As sb., a logaoedic verse. 

Logarithm (l^*gari])^m). 1615. [ad. mod.L 
logarithmus (Napier, 1614), f. Gr. ^070? pro- 
portion, ratio + dptOfxSs number. Logarith- 
mus is usu. taken to mean * ratio-number ’ ; but 
Napier may have taken Adycs as = * rei^on- 
ing’, 'calculation’ (cf. Logistic).] Math. 
One of a class of arithmetical functions, in- 
vented by John Napier of Merchiston (died 
1617), and tabulated for use in abridging calcu- 
lation. Abbreviated log (no period). 

The sum of the logarithms of any two or more 
numbers is the logarithm of their product ; hence a 
table of logarithms enables one to substitute addition 
and subtraction for multiplication and division, and 
multiplication and division for involution and evolu- 
tion! Natural, hyperbolic, or Napierian logarithms, 
those of which the base is the incommensurable 
quantity e (271828+), used in analytical investiga- 
tions. Common, decimal, or Briggsian logarithms 
those in vented by Heniy Briggs (died 1630), of 
which the base is 10, used in practical calculations. 
Logistic logarithms ; see Logistic. 

Logarithmic (l^gari*])mik), a. (and shl) 
1698. [f. Logarithm + -ic.J Math. i. Of 
or pertaining to logarithms. Also = ‘ logarithm 

ii (Fr. d«ne). p (cwrl). e (e») (tb^re). e 


(increased by ten) of as in log sine, tangent, 
secant, etc. ; opp. to natural. b. Pertaining 
to the logarithmic curve 1875. 2. sb. = logar- 

ithmic curz e or line 1753. 

I. L. curve (or ItTie), a curve having its ordinates 
in geometrical progression and its abscissas in arith- 
metical progression, so that the abscissas are the 
logarithms of the corresponding ordinates. L. spiral, 
a spiral which intersects all its ladiants at the same 
angle. So Logari*tlimical a. 1631, Hence 
Logari’thimcally adv. 

Lo*g-bOOk. 1679. I. Naui. A book in 
which the particulars of a ship’s voyage (in- 
cluding her rate of progress as measured by the 
log) are entered daily from the log-board. 
Hence transf. and fig., a journal of travel. 3. 
Tailoring. = LoG sbj II. 3. 1869. 3. A kind 

of journal of proceedings to be kept by the 
master of a public elementary school 1872. 
llLoge (Idn^). 1749. [Fr. ; see Lodge j^.] 

I. A booth, stall. (Jhesterf. 3. A box in a 
theatre or opera-house 1768. 

-loger (lodgai), a word-ending repr. Gr. 
-Xdyoy (L. -logus) ; see -LOGUE, -LOGY. The 
oldest word with this ending is astrologer 
(14th c.) ; it may be either f, L. asirologus + 
-ER 1 (a type of derivation afterwards common), 
or f. astrology + -ER ^ (cf. astronomy er, astrono- 
mer). On the analogy of this word, -loger was 
applied in a few instances to form personal 
designations correlati\e with w'ords in -logy, 
-logic-al, as in chrono loger, pkilologer, etc. ; but 
it is now superseded by -logist. 

LO’ggat, lO’gget. Obs. exc. Hist. 1541. 
[app. f. Log i. An old game, played by 

throwing pieces of wood at a stake fixed in the 
ground ; the plaj er who is nearest the stake 
wins. 3. A pole, heavy stake i6co. 

1. Hand. v. i. lOo. a. Beating of fruit downe with 
long poales, loggets, or such like Markham, 

Logged Qpgd.), fipl. a. 1820. [f. Log v.i 
+ -ED L] a. Reduced to the condition of a 
log (lit. and fig.). Cf water ; Stagnant. Cf a 
vessel : Water-logged. b. Of land : Cleared 
by hewing the timber into logs. 

Logger (V*g3i). N. Amer. 1734. 
v.^ + -ER 1.] One who fells timber or cuts it 
into logs ; a lumberman. 

Loggertiead (Ip'goshed). 1588. [prob. f. 
dial, logger sb. = Log sb.^ I. 2.] i. A block- 
head. 3 . A head out of proportion to the 
body; a large or 'thick* head. Chiefly fig. 
1598. 3. An iron instrument with a long 

handle and a ball or bulb at the end, used, 
when heated, for melting pitch, etc. 1687. 4. 

A stout wooden post, built into the stern of a 
whale-boat, for catching a turn of the line to. 
Also transf. 1840. 5. As pop. name of heavy- 

headed animals. a. (Also /. tuitle, f tortoise.) 
A species of turtle, Thalassochelys caretta 
1657. b. Applied to species of birds ; esp. a 
N. American shrike, Lanius ludoviaanus or 
caroHnensis 1657. 6, pi. A plant cf the genus 

Centaurea 1829. 

r. A pitifull, sneaking, whining Puritan, related to 
y« L. at Lambeth Hearns. * We three loggerheads 
be an inscription under a common public-house 
sign, in which two wooden heads are shown, the 
spectator being the third. See Malone on Twel. N. 

II. iii. 17. 2. Let us retire, and lay our two logger- 

heads together Richardson. 

Phr. fTo fall, get, go to loggerheads t to come^ to 
blows. To be at loggerheads ; to be in contention 
about differences of opinion ; also, raiely, to come to L 
Comb, l.-sponge, a W. Indian sponge of inferior 
quality; probably named from Loggerhead Key. 

Hence Lo'gger-headed a, thick-headed, stupid; 
(of animals) having a large head. 

Ill'Oggia (I^’dsia ; It. Igd'dga). PI loggias. 
It. loggie. 1742. [a. It. loggia", see Lodge 

A gallery or arcade having one or more 
of Its sides open to the air. 

Logging -^<5. 1706. [f. Log 

v.^ + -ING 1.] The action of felling timber or 
hewing it into logs. Also concr. A quantity of 
timber felled. Also attrih. 

-logian (iJa’dgian), an ending occurring first 
in astrologian {-{i)en Chaucer), a. OF. astro- 
logien, f. astrologiex see -AN, -IAN, and hence in 
a few mod. wds. correlative to names of sciences 
in -LOGY. Now usu, repl. by -LOGiST. 

1 Logic (V*da;ik). ME. [a. F. lopque, ad. 
j med.L. logica, ad. Gr. (ellipt. for ^ 

1 XoytK^ nied.L. ars logica), fem. of 

(rfi) (r^m). I (Fr. Wre). o (fir, fern, mth). 
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XojLKos pertaining to reasoning, f. Xuyos ; see 
Logos.] i. The branch of philosophy that 
treats of the forms of thinking in general, and 
esp. of inference and scientiSc metnod. b. //. 
in the same sense. Not now in general n^^e. 
1637. c. Name of a class in Roman Catholic 
schools 1705. d. With reference to Hegel: 
The fundamental science of thought and its 
categories (including metaphysics or ontologyj 
1838. 3. A system of logic; a treatise on 

logic. Also, the science or art of reasoning as 
applied to a department of knowledge. ME. 
3. Logical argumentation ; a mode of argu- 
mentation viewed as good or bad according to 
its conformity or want of conformity to logical 
principles. Also, logical pertinence or pro- 
priety. 1601. b. transf, A means of convincing 
or proving 1682. 4. attrih. Of or pertaining 

to logic 1440. 

X. L. nuy be most briefly defined as the Science of 
Reasoning Jevons. 2. The logick of taste, if I may 
be allowed the expression Burke. Tne empirical 1 . 
of Mill, the formal L of Kant iSSa. 3. England, as 
Mr. Disraeli once said, is not governed by U 1891. 
To argue with more learning than I. i/we/.). ^ b, 

Bonner’s Logick, Fire and Faggot 1682. 4. Questions 
..deeper than any of our Logic-plummets hitherto 
will sound Carlyle. Comb, tL-:feted -ff., having the 
hand clenched, like L. in personification (see Bacon 
Adv. Learn, IL xviiL § 5). j 

-logic (lp-d5ik), -logical (Ip-djikal), end- j 
ings orig. repr. Gr. -Xoyi/cot in adjs. derived ; 
from adJs. and sbs. in -Xo7osr, -Xoyov, having * 
derivative nouns in -koyia^ Eng. -logy. Such ; 
adjs. are commonly apprehended as if f. i 
+ -ic. Hence, with few exceptions (e. g. 
apology), a sb. in -logy now implies a possible 
correlative adj. in -logical. See further -ICAL, 
and cf. Geologic. 

Logical (Ip’d^ikal), a. (and sh^ 1500. [f. 
Logic sb, and L. logicus + -al. j i. Of or 
pertaining to logic; also, of the nature of 
formal argument. 3. That is in conformity 
with the laws of correct reasoning 1689. 3« 

That follows as a reasonable inference ; that 
is in accordance with the logic of events, of 
human character, etc. i860. 4. Of persons : 

Capable of reasoning correctly; also, reasoning 
correctly (in a particular case) 1664. 5. nonce- 

use. Rational 1653. 6. sb, pi. The subjects 

which are studied in a course of instruction in , 
logic. Ohs, exc. Hist 1551. 

1. L. Demonstrations 1707, writers WhatelVj gene- 
ralizations 1851. 2. A process of 1 . reasoning D, 

Stewart. ^ 3. In France accordingly feudal govern- 
ment runs its 1 . career Stubbs. 4. A clear and L. 
Head Addison. 6. Little or small logicals \ certain 
minor questions treated in the Parva Loggcalia of 
Petrus Hispanus and others. Hence Logicality. 
Lo'gically adv, 

Lo^cian (kd^i-Jin). ME. [a. F. logician, 
f. logique\ see -ICIAN.J i, A writer on logic; 
a student of logic, b. A member of the school 
class called Logic 1705. 3. One skilled in 

reasomng 1592, So tLogi’cianer 1548. 
Logicize (Ip-dgissiz), v, rare, 1835. [f. 

Logic or L. logicus r. intr. To em- 

ploy logic, a. irons. To turn into logic 1865. 
Logie (l^a*gi). i860. [L name of inventor.] 
Theatr. (Dmament of zinc to simulate jewellery. 
j(Logion (Ip'gipn). JPl. logia (Ip-gia). 1875. 
[Gr, Xbyiov oracle, f. A^7os- speech.] A tradi- 
tional maxim of a religious teacher or sage. 
Chiefly used with reference to sayings of Jesus 
not recorded in the Gospels. 

-legist (lodgist), f. -LOGY -h - 1 ST, forming 
sbs, ‘ one who is versed in — ^logy h The only 
living formative with this function. 

Lottie (Ldji'stik). 1628. [ad. med.L. 
hgisticus, ad. Gr. XoyierrixSs, f, Xoyi^earOai to 
reckon, reason ; see Logos.] 

A, adj, f I. ? Pertaining to reasoning -1644. 
3. Pertaining to reckoning or calculation 1706. 
3. Matk, a. In /. curve, etc. = logarithmic, b. 
JL logarithnis : logarithms of sexagesimal num- 
bers, used in astronomical calculations, c, L. 
numbers', old name for ratios or fractions. 
1727. So Logi'stical a, 1570. 

B. sb, f 1. A calculator. W. Robinson, a. 

Math, A logistic curve 1727. 3. pi. (rarely 

sing.) a. The art of arithmetical calculation; the 
elementary processes of arithmetic 1656. b. 
Logistical or sexagesimal arithmetic 1801. 


Logistics, sh, //.i : see Logistic B. 3. i 
Logistics (lijdgrstiks;, sb. f 1879. 1 

F. kgistique, f. Icger to quarter. Lodge ; see j 
-ISTIC.] The art of moving and quartenng 
troops, "i. e. quartermaster-generai’s work. 
Logocracy (lpg^*krasi), 1804. [f. Gr. j 

Xoyos-k- -CEACY.^ A community or svstem of | 
government in which words are the ruling 
powers. ' 

t]Logodse‘cMtis. PI, 4 . Also logodae- 
d^e. 1611. |_mod.L. , a. Gr.A.o7oSai5aA.os, f, l 
Xoyos + daiSaXos cunning.] One who is cun- j 
ning in W’ords -1664. So Logodm’dalist 1654. . 
Logodae'daly {rare), cunning in words; ‘ verbal ; 
l^erdemain *. I 

Logogram (Ip'gdgraem). 1820. [f. Gr. | 

Xoyos T -GRAM.'] I. = LOGOGRIPH. 3. A 
sign or character representing a word; in 
Phonography, a 'word-Ietter ; a single stroke 
w’hich represents a word 1840. 

Logograpn (Vg^graf', sb. 1797. [f. as 
prec, 4 - -GRAPH.] ^i. Used erron. for LoGO- 
GRIPH. 3. Phonography. = Logogram 2. 
1888. 3. — Logotype 1872. 4. = Logo- 

GRAPHER 2. 1862. 5. An instrument for giving 

a graphic representation of speech-sounds 1879. 
Hence lA3*gograph v, trans, to print with logo- 
types. 

Logograpjier (Ipg^-grafoi). 1656. [f. late 
L. logographus (a. Gr. Xoyoypdipos) -f- -ER ^ ; 
see -GRAPHER.] ti. A lawyer’s clerk ; an 
accountant --1735. 2. Gr, Antiq, A writer of 

traditional histo^ in prose 1846. 3. Gr. 

Antiq. A professional speech-writer 1853. 4. 

One who practises logography i860. 
Logogikphy (lpgp*grafi). 1783. [ad. Gr. 
Xoyoypa<pia, f. Xoyos -h -ypacpia.'j l. A 
method of printing with entire words, instead 
of single letters. 2. A method of long-hand 
reporting in which several reporters were em- 
ployed, each taking down a few words in suc- 
cession 1842. Hence I,ogogra*plnc, -al a, per- 
taining to 1. (sense i) ; consisting of characters 
or signs, each of which represents an entire 
word. Logogra*pbically adv. 

Logogriphi (Ipgd^f). 1597- [ad. F. logo- 
gripke, f. Gr. Xoyos word ypTipos fishing- 
basket, riddle.] A land of enigma, in w'hich a 
certain word, and other words that can be 
formed out of all or any of its letters, are to be 
guessed from synonyms of them introduced 
into a set of verses. Occas. : Any anagram or 
puzzle involving anagrams. Hence Logo- 
gri'phic a. of or pertaining to logogriphs, of 
the nature of a I. 

Logomacliy (I^g^*maki). 1569. [ad. Gr. 
XoyofiaxicL, f, x 6 yos + -/layta fighting.] i. 
Contention about words ; an instance of this. 
3. ? fPS, A game of word-maldng (Webster). 

^ I. This quarrel tending to vain logomachies., ended 

in confusion Sewel. Lo'gomach, Logoma*cMc, 
-ical a., Logo'macbist, Logo*xnacliize v, 
Logometric (lpgd^ine*trik), a. 1813. [f. 
Gr. Xoyos ratio + fierpoy + -IC.] Indicating 
ratios by measurement. Applied by Wollaston 
to his ‘ scale ’ for chemical equivalents. 
j| Logos Qp'gfs). 1587, [Gr. X 6 yos word, 
speech, discourse, reason, f, A07-, ablaut- var. 
of Xey- in Xiyciy to say.] A term used by 
Hellenistic and Neo-platonist philosophers in 
certain senses developed from its ordinary 
senses ‘reason* and ‘word’; in the N.T. 
rendered ‘Word’, as a designation of Jesus 
Christ; hence used by Christian theologians 
for the Second Person of the Trinity. By 
mod. writers used untranslated, esp. in dis- 
cussions of the doctrine of the Trinity in its 
philosophical aspects. 

LogotLete [lp*g^rt). 1781. [ad. med.L. 
logotheta, ad. Gr. XoyoOkTt\s, primarily ‘one 
who audits accounts f. Xoyos Account + 0 c-, 
stem of ri&(vai to set -f- agent-suffix -ttjsI] 
Any of various functionaries under the Byzan- 
tnie emperors ; also a chancellor, esp. in 
Sicily. 

Logotype (l^^’g^taip). 1816. [f. Gr. x 6 yos 
word + Type.] Printing, A type containing 
a word, or two or more letters, cast in one 
piece. Hence Lo’gotypy = Logography i. i 


Lo*g-roil, z'. 1835. [Back-formation from 
Log-rolling.' a. irafis.^ To procure the 
passing of (a bill) by log-rolling, b. tnir. To 
engage in iog-ro'lmg. ^ ^ 

'iue leading politic. ans who . . log-rou the railway 
bills 1865. 'b. To log-roll with everyoody wno was 

wiLing to work with him 1079. 

I/0*g-ro Her. 1864, [t. Log sb ,"^ + Roller.] 
1. One who engages in political or literary log- 
rolling. 2. V..b. A sawmill device for loading 
Ws 1884. 

Lo*g-ro iling. 1823. [f. Log sb,^ Roll- 
ing vil. sb.\ I. U.S. The action of rolling 
logs to any spot ; a meeting for co-operation in 
doing this 1848. 3. U.S, slang. Combination 

for political or other co-operation. (Suggested 
by the phr. ‘You roll my log and 111 roll 
yours ’.) 1823. b. IMutual puffing in literary 
publications ? 1845. 

2 . Our log-rolling, our stumps and their politics., 
are yet unsung Emlrson. 

-logue {}pg), repr. Gr. -Xoyos, -Xoyov in 
adapted wds. (mostly through Fr.), as analogue, 
catalogue, dialogue. The wds. with this ending 
which designate persons, e. g. Assyriologue, 
ideologue, are now little used, derivs. in -loger, 
-logist, or -logian being preferred. 

Logwood (V’gwud). 1581. [f. Logj 3.1 + 
WooD.] Logs stored for fuel. Pepys. 2. 
The heartwood of an American tree {Hsema- 
toxylon Campechianum) ; so called because 
imported in logs; also, the dye or drug ex- 
tracted from this 1581. b. The tree itself 1652. 
3. atirib,, as /. red 1752, 

Logy CL. U.S. 1859. [Cf. Du. log 

heavy, dull.] Dull and heavy in motion or 
thought, b. as sb, : A heavy fish. R. Kipling. 

-logy (16d3i), earlier -logie, an ending 
occurring orig. in wds. adapted from Gr, words 
in -Xoyia (the earhest, e. g. theology, through 
F. -logie, med.L. -logia). In some instances 
the terminal element is Xbyos word, discourse 
(e. g. in rerpaXoyia tetralogy, rpiXoyia tri- 
logy) ; more commonly it is the root Xoy- 
(ablaut-var. of Xey-, xiyeiv to speak ; cf. 
Logos). In this latter case, the sbs. in -koyia 
usually denote the character, action, or depart- 
ment of knowledge of a person described by an 
adj, or sb. in -Xoyos, meaning either ‘(one) who 
speaks (in a certain way) or ‘ (one) who 
treats of (a certain subject) ’. Hence (i) wds. 
anglicized as brachylogy, cacology, eulogy, tauto- 
logy, etc. ; and (2) names of sciences or depart- 
ments of study, e. g. theology, astrology, etc. 
Words of the last-mentioned class, in which the 
first element is always a sb., have 0 for their 
combining vowel, following the Gr. analogy; 
exceptions axe petralogy and mineralogy. All 
mod. formations in -logy may imply corre- 
lative formations in -logical and -logist 
( or in the case of some of the older wds. 
-loger or -logian). 

Lohoch (l^u-hpk). 1544. Also flocti, dial, 
loacb. [a. obs. F. loch, lohoc, a. med.L. lohoc, 
looch, a. Arab.] Med, A linctus. 

Loin (loin). ME. [ad. OF. lotgne, logne, 
dial. var. of longe (mod.F. longe loin of veal) : — 
med.L, ^lumbea, fern, of ^lumbeus adj., belong- 
ing to the loin, f. L. lumhus : — Aryan ^lon- 
dhwo-: see Lend x. Chiefly pL The 

part or parts of a human being or quadruped, 
situated on both sides of the vertebral column, 
between the false ribs and the hip-bone. b. As 
food ; chiefly, the joint of meat which includes 
the vertebrae of the loins ME. 3. Chiefly 
Biblical and poet. This part of the body, a. as 
that about which the clothes are bound 1526. 
b. as the seat of strength and generative power. 
tHence occas, = ‘ sire *, ‘ offspring ', ‘ descen- 
dants Also fig, 1535. 

2. a. Phr. To gird {uj) the loins (lit. and fig.), to 
prepare for strenuous exertion. b. Loe now, 
strength is in his loynes yob xl. 16. A multitude, like 
which the populous North Pour’d never from her 
frozen loyns Milt, atirib, 1. cloth 1859 

Loir (loioj). 1774. [a. F. loin — pop.L. 
^gllrem, for glirefn, glis.'] The Fat Dormouse 
(Myoxus gU^, 

Loiter (lortsi), v, ME. [a. MDu. loteren 
to vvag about (like a loose tooth), Du. leuteren.'] 
I. inir. To idle. Now only : To linger in- 


se (m^n). a (pass), au (load), v (c«t). g (Fr. chtff). o (ever), ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau dtf vie), i ( sft). t (Psyche), p (what). 9 (g^>t). 
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doiently on one’s way ; to hang idly about a 
place ; to dawdle o\er a task. b. To travel in- 
dolently and w'lth frequent pauses. With ad vs. 
or advb. phrases. 1728. ss. irans. a. To allow 
(time, etc.) to pass idly. Const, away. fb. 
To postpone getting or giving 1549. 

1. Sir John, you loyter heere too long SHAiiS. 
OfScers. .loitered in the hall, as if waiting for orders 
Scott. b. The Avon loiters past the churchyard 
Hawthor’^e. z. We loitered away the rest of the 
day (mod.). Hence Lorterer, one who loiters ; fa 
vagabond, I,oi*teriiigly adt;. 

Ik>ke (l<?^uk). dial, 1787. [repr. OE. loca, f. 
root of louk Y. to shut, lock.] A lane ; a ‘ cul- 
de-sac ' ; a grass road ; a private lane or road. 
Loll (1^1), sb. 1582. [f. Loll z/.l i. The 
action or posture of lolling 1709. a. One who 
or that which lolls, e. g. a tongue 1582, 3. A 

pet, a spoilt child 1728. 

Loll V. ME. [app. symbolic of rock- 
ing or swinging; cf. Lull v,'] i. zntr. To 
hang down loosely; to droop, dangle. Also 
with down. Obs. or arch. fa. trans. To let 
droop or dangle -1650. 3. To thrust, hang 

out (the tongue) 1611. b. intr. for rejfi^ Of the 
tongue : To protrude. Usu. with out. 1801. 
4. zntr» To lean idly ; to recline or rest in a re- 
laxed attitude, resting against something. Also 
with aboutf back, out. (The chief current 
sense.) ME. b. trans. To allow to rest idly 
{rare). Also, to pass away (time) in lolling 
about. 1696. tg. intr. To saunter {rare) 
-1678. 

1. A great white feather lolling down 1849. 3. 

Fierce Tigers couch'd around, and loll'd their fawning 
Tongues Dryden. ^ 4. And, among the rest, Dun- 
comb, lolling, with his heels upon another chair Pepys. 
Hence Lo'Uer h Lo'Uingly adv. 

Lollard (l^-lAid). Now HhL ME. [a. 
MDu. loUaerdy lit. *mumbler, mutterer*, f. 
lollen ; see -ARD,] 1. A name of contempt 
given in the 14th c. to certain heretics, who 
\vere either followers of Wyclif or held opinions 
similar to his. ITa. [Assoc, w. Loll v.j One 
who lolls ; an idler. Obs. rare. -1659. 

attrib. Jack Sharp, 1, rebel, was a weaver of 
Abingdon 1897. z. A pulpited divine..a 1, indeed 
over his elbow-cushion Milt. Hence Lo'Uardist. 
Lo'llardism, the tenets and practice of the Lollards. 
Lo’Uaxdry (now rare\ Lo'llardy sbs.y the tenets 
of the Lollards. Lo'Uardy a. characteristic of 
the Lollards, var. fLo'Uer 
Lollipop (V'lip^p). colloq. 1796. [?] a. 
dial. A kind of sweetmeat, consisting chiefly of 
sugar or treacle, that dissolves easily in the 
mouth. b. fl. (formerly also collects sing.) 
Sweetmeats in general. Also shortened Lo'Uy 
Austral, and dial. 

Lollop (V*bp),z?. colloq. I'] 45. [Onomato- 
poeic extension of Loll v.] i. intr. To lounge 
or sprawl ; to go with a lounging gait. 2. To 
bob up and down 1851. Hence Lo*llop sb. 1834. 
*. To 1. about in the trough of a heavy sea 1878. 

LoU-shraub (I^lijrgb). Also-shrob. 1816, 
r* Englishman’s Hindustani Idlshrdb red wine ‘ 
(Yule).] ‘The universal name for claret in 
India' (Yule), 

Lombard (V*mbaud, l27*mbaid), and 
a. ME. [a. F., ad. It. lombardo, contr. repr. 
late L. Langobardus, Longobardus, Teut.*Z^y^<?- 
bardo-z, -bardon- ; a compound oi^laygO” Long 
a. and Bardi, L. form of the name of the people,] 
A. sb. I. a. Hist. A person belonging to the 
Germanic people (L. Langobardi) who con- 
quered Italy in the 6th c., whence the name of 
Lombardy. b. A native of Lombardy. 1480, 
ta. A native of Lombardy engaged as a 
banker, money-changer, or pawnbroker ; hence 
gen. a banker, pawnbroker, etc, -1709. 'f‘3. A 

bank, money-changer’s or money-lender’s office; 
a pawnshop "I799. 

z. They are fallen to the L., left at the Brokers 
Greene. 3. No sooner got I coine . . But to the bancke 
or lumbard straight it went Markham. 

B. adj. I. Belonging to the Lombards or to 
Lombardy; Lorabardic 1500. fa. Cookery. In 
1. pie (see Lumber-pie). 

Hence f Lombardee'r, ' an usurer or breaker ’ 
(Blount) ; Lombarde*sque a.y resembling the 
L. school of painters ; Lo'mbardism, a Lom- 
bardic idiom ; Lomba*rdo-, comb, form with 
sense * Lombardic combined with . 

Lombard (l^?*mbaid), sb.'^ Hist. 1838. [ad. 
obs. Sp. lombarda. Cf. late Gr. Xovfiirdpda, 
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app. synonymous with Bov/x0dp8a BoMBARD.] 
A military engine used in Spain in the i6th c. 
Lombardic (Ij^^mbaudik), a, 1697. [ad. 
med.L. lombardicus\ see Lombard sbl^ and 
-ic.j Pertaining to Lombardy or the Lom- 
bards. Applied spec, to the architecture of 
northern Italy from the 7th to the 13th cen- 
tury ; to a type of handwriting found in Italian 
MSS. during the same penod ; and to the 
school of painters, including Leonardo da 
Vinci, Mantegna, and Luini, which flourished 
in Lombardy during the 15th and i6th cen- 
turies. b. cibsol. Lombardic writing 1893. 
Lo*mbard-Street, 1598. Name of a street 
in London, orig. occupied by Lombard bankers, 
and still containing many banks. Jig. The 
‘ money market ' ; the body of financiers. 

* It is Lombard Street to a China orange quoth 
Uncle Jack Lytton. 

Loment nju'ment). ME. [ad. L. lomentum 
bean-meal (orig. a wash made of bean-meal), f. 
to-, lavare to wash.] fi. Bean-meal. Only 
ME. a. Bot. — Lomentum 1814. 

Ij LrOmentum (lome*ntum). PI. -ta. 1836. 
[L. ; see prec.] A legume which is contracted 
in the spaces between the seeds, breaking up 
when mature into one-seeded joints. Hence 
Lomenta*ceous a. of the nature of or resem- 
bling a 1. ; characterized by lomenta ; belonging 
to the N.O. LomeniaceXy a former sub-order of 
Cruciferde. 

Lomonite, early var. Laumontite. 
Lond(e, obs. f. Land. 

London (l^mdon), name of the capital of 
England, used attrib. : 

L. clay, a geological formation belonging to the 
lower division of the Eocene tertiary, in the south- 
east of England and esp. at and near London ; L. 
particular colloq. ^ a L. fog; L. paste, a caustic 
composed of equal parts of quicklime and caustic 
soda mixed with alcohol; L. rocket, the plant 
Sisymbrium /rz<7, which sprang up abundantly on the 
ruins of the great fire of London in 1666. 

Hence Lo'ndoner, a native (or inhabitant) of 
London 1460; fa ship belonging to London 1764. 
Lomdonism, a habit, manner, or peculiarity of 
speech belonging to Londoners 1S03. Lomdouize 
V. irans. to make like London or Londoners 1778 ; 
intr. to visit or frequent London Lamb. 

Lo*ndon pri*ae. 1629, a. The Sweet 
William, Dianthus barbaius. Now dial, b. 
Lychnis Chalcedonica. Now dial, 1688; c. 
Saxifraga umbrosa, having pretty pink flowers 
on long stalks, commonly grown in towns; also 
called none-schpretty. 

Lone (l^»in), a, 1530. [Aphet. f. Alone.] 
I. Having no companions; solitary. Chiefly 
poet, and rhet, b. Lonesome 1839. 2, Un- 

married; single or widowed. Now only of 
women, with mock-pathetic reference to sense 
I. 1548. 3. Standing apart from others of its 

kind ; isolated. Formerly esp, in phr, L house. 
1667. 4. poet. Of places : Lonely ; unfre- 

quented, uninhabited 1712. 

1. As some 1 . miser, visiting his store Goldsm. Phr. 
To play, hold a. I, hand : in Quadrille and Euchre, to 
play against all the other players, or without help 
fi om one’s jjartner. Hence 1 . handy I, player = a 
person playing such a game. z. Queen Elizabeth 
being a 1. woman, and having few friends, refusing to 
marry 1642. 3. At some 1 . ale-house in the Berkshire 
moors M. Arnold. 4. In 1 . Glenartney’s hazel shade 
Scott. Hence Lo*neness (now rare or dial). 

Lonely (l^a*nli), a. 1607. [1 ^ Lone a. + 
-LY ^. ] I . Having no companionship ; solitary, 
lone. 2. poet. = Lone 3. 1632. 3. =s Lone 4. 
1629. 4. Dejected at the consciousness of 

being alone; having a feeling of solitariness 
1811. b. poet. Imparting a feeling of loneli- 
ness ; dreary 1813. 

I. To give due light To the misled and 1 . Travailer 
Milt. Comus 200. a. That 1 . tree against the western 
sky M. Arnold. 3. An isle, .the loneliest in a 1 . sea 
Tennyson, Hence Lomelihood {poet.)^ loneliness. 
Lo'nelily adv. Lo’neliness. 

Lonesome (iJu-nsipm), 1647. [f. Lone 

a, + -some.] I. Of persons, etc. ; Solitary, 
lonely. In later use: Feeling lonely or forlorn. 

b. By (or on) one's lonesome, all alone 1908. 2. 
Of localities: Solitary, unfrequented, desolate; 
also, making one feel forlorn 1647. 

I. The 1 . Bittern shall possess This fenny seat 
Blackmore. You must, .not be 1 . because I’m not at 
home Dickens, a. Like one that on a 1 . road Doth 
walk in fear and dread Coleridge. 

Hence Lo*nesome-ly adv.^ 'ness. 


Long a.^ and sb. [Com. Tent. : OE, 
lang, Ipng : — OTeut. ^lai^go- : — pre-Teut. 
^loyghch {= L. longus) ; an alteration (accord- 
ing to some) of ^dloijgho-, cogn. w. Gr, 
SoMxds, etc.] 

A. adj. I. With reference to spatial measure- 
ment. I. Great in measurement from end to 
end. 0pp. to short, b. Tall. Now rare exc, 
Joe. OE. c. Qualifying a sb. denoting a 
measure of length, to indicate an extent greater 
than that expressed by the sb. 1619. d. Of 
action, vision, etc. : Extending to a great dis- 
tance. (Cf. 1. sight, below.) 1604. 2. Having 

(more or less, or a specified) extension from 
end to end; often with adv. or advb. phr. OE. 

3. Elongated 1551. 

X. A L and large difference Chaucer. The J. low 
line of the Dutch coast 1893. A 1 . distance, journey 
{mod.). Phr. L. ar?«, hand : used transf. and Jig. 
of extent of reach ; The I. arm of coincidence 1899. 
A 1 . Jace (colloq.) : a dismal or solemn expression 
17S6. A t. head', one of more than normal length 
from back to front ; Jig. capacity for calculation and 
forethought. 'To make a 1 . nose (slang) ; to put the 
thumb to the nose in mockery. A l.tongue (fig.): loqua- 
city. L. litter : long straw, etc. serving as bedding: 
L, forage ; straw and green fodder, as dist. from hay, 
oats, etc. A 1 . drink (colloq.) : lit. of liquor in a 1. glass ; 
hence, a large measure of liquor, c. A 1 . mile from 
Launceston 1697. d. Phr. At 1. weapons’, (fighting) 
at long range. So, at 1 . bowls or balls : said of ships 
exchanging shots at a distance. L. train — I, distance 
ii'cun. z. A mark 30 feet long by 20. 1854. Phr. 
It *s as 1 . as it broad (see Broad a.). 3. Phr, L. 

square : an oblong rectangle. 

H. With reference to serial extent or dura- 
tion. I. Of a series, enumeration, speech, sen- 
tence, word, etc. : Having a great extent from 
beginning to end OE. b. colloq. Of numbers, 
and of things numbered: Large. Chiefly in 
1. family, odds, price. 1746. 2. Of a period of 

time, or a process, state, or action viewed with 
reference to time: Having a great extent in 
duration OE. 3. Having (more or less, or a 
specified) extension serially or temporally ME. 

4. Continuing too long ; lengthy, prolix, tedi- 

ous ME, 5, Qualifying a sb. denoting a period 
of time, a number, or quantity, to indicate an 
extent greater than that expressed by the sb. ; 
also, to indicate that the time is felt by the 
speaker to be excessive or unusual in duration 
1592. 6. That has continued or will continue 

in action, operation, or obligation for a long 
period. Freq. applied to feelings, dispositions, 
etc. ; hence also, to persons exhibiting these. 
ME. 7. Of a point of time ; Distant, remote. 
Now only in 1. date, and in the legal phr. a 1. 
day. ME. b. Of bills, promissory notes, etc. : 
Of long date, having a long time to run 1861. 
8. Phonetics and Prosody. Applied to a vowel 
(now also to a cons.) when its utterance has the 
greater of the two measures of duration recog- 
nized in speech-sounds. Also, in Prosody, of a 
syllable : Occupying a longer time (e. g. two 
time-units) in utterance than a short syllable, 
OE. 9, Comm. Said of the market (e. g. in 
cotton) when consumers have made large con- 
tracts in advance against an anticipated 
scarcity 1859. 

X, Phr. L. bill : one containing many items ; hence, 
one in which the charges are excessive. L. hour : one 
indicated by many strokes ; Before the 1 . hour of mid- 
night all was hush 1827. b. Phr, L. suit (in Card 
games) : one in which more than three cards are held ; 
jfg, {colloq.), a thing at which one excels. 2. Enjoy 
.. Short pleasures, for 1 . w'oes are to succeed Milt. 
L. of life s ‘ of 1 . life ’ (now rare). L. time, while, 
etc. ; often used advb. (now, exc. poet., always with 
«) =s Long adv. i. This t. time or while i for a 1 , 
time down to the present. Similarly with preceding 
prep,, of {arch.^ or dial,)\ now always with a. 

1 have not^ seen him for a long time {mod). 3, 
Mids. N. V. i. 61, 4. 1 cou’d be 1 . in Precepts Dryden* 
Phr. f / 1 were {too) 1 . to, etc. To think 1 . (chiefly Sci ) : 
to grow weary or impatient; Plaue I thought I. to 
see this mornings face, And doth it giue me such a 
sight as this ? ohaks. 3* Fhr. L. years : =! * many 
years’. At {the) 1 . last', see Last <*. 11 . L. dozen, 
hundred’, see the sbs. 6. A 1 . farewell to all 
my Greatnesse Shaks. His recollections.. contained 
some. .surprises to his longest friends T. Mozlky, 
Phr. L. memory’, one that remembers events for a 
1 . period. A I, word (colloq.) ; one that indicates a 1 , 
time ; * Never ‘ is a 1 . word 1883. 7. b. Rates given 
for 1. paper, as compared with those for bills on demand 
Goschen. 8. Phr.^ L.^ mark ; the mark (-) placed 
over a vowel letter to indicate 1 . quantity. In ordinary 
language ‘ the long a, e, i, 0, u * denotes that sound 
of the letter which is used as its alphabetical name, 


o (Ger. Kdln). b (Fr. p<?w). ii (Ger. Mwller). u (Fr. dwne). v(curl). e (e*) (there]. / (eO (rem). f (Fr. faiid). 5 (fzr, fern, eflith). 
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while ‘ the short 1*, e, a, u ' denotes the sctind which OTetit. f. LONG tr*^J ^ !• For or 

the letter most commonly has its a stressed short duniig a long time. 3 . In expressions like ij 
syllable. N.E.D. ' L ab::ut CTze's the adv. long becomes a 

ComK, etc. : l.-axed -a., having a I. axis; -bowls, qr^asi-adj. = ‘occupvicg a long time * delay- 
the came of nmepins : -butt a cue for ‘t , ^ ageat-noun, as 

reaching a ball beyond the range of the hait-DJtt , 1. •“ & ° t ^ ? 

card, one of a suit remaining in one hand after the Also ionger, longest h^er, in legal 

others ofthe suit are played; l.-clotlies, the garments for ‘ the survi'.or, the last survivor 1435. 4- 

ofababy in arms; -dated extending to a distant Followed by afl£r, before ^ ere^ since^ etc.: = 
date; chiefly of an acceptance, falling due at a ; from, or to a point of time fax distant from 
distant date; 1. division, home, jump (see the , indicated ME. 5. The compar. 

[ (cWeay with etc ) has the sense t 

a table of lineal measures; (c) = next; L metre. After the point of time indicated by the context 
the metre of a hymn-stanza in iambic rhythm of four | ( = L. atnpltui), ISo longer : not now as for- 
lines of eight syllables each; 1 . nine U.S.t <Aeap ; merly. ME. 6, Throughout the length of (a 

dgar; L. Parliament the P«riod specified). [Cf. G. stin 2 tbm Ung' .ME. 

from Nov. 1640 to March 1633, and aga.n for a short !: * 1 r 

time in 1659, and was d.ssolved in 1660; falso, the 
second Parliament of Charles il (1661-167S); l.-pig. 


tr. cannibal's name for human flesh ; 1 . primer /’/f?*/- 
(see Primer); I. service J/r/., ‘the inaximum 
period a recruit can enlist for in any branch of the 
service, viz. for 12 years’ (Voyle); 1. ship Hzsf, a 
ship of great length, built to accommodate a consider- 
able number of rowers ; a ship of war, a galley ; = L. 
navis long-a ; l.-shot, (a) a shot fired at a distance ; 
(b) a distant range ; 1. sigh^ power of seeing distant 
objects ; also, the defect of sight by which only distant 
objects are seen distinctly; l.-sixes, long candles, 
six to the pound; -staple a. having a long fibre; 
applied to cotton of a superior grade; 1 . stone, a 
menhir ; 1 . sword (see Sword) ; l.-threads, w’arp ; 
I#. Vacation, summer vacation at the Law-Courts 
and Universities ; l.-wall, way, used aitrib. to imply 
a method of working in which all available coal is 
extracted at once ; 1. wave Wireless^ a wave having 
a wave-length of (about) 800 metres and upwards; 
whist (see Whist j 5.) ; L-Wool, (a) a long-stapled 
wool, suitable for combing or carding; (6) a long- 
woolled sheep; writ = Prerogative-^/. 

h. In names of animals, as l.-bill, a bird with 
a 1. bill, e,g. a snipe ; 1. clam, (a) My a arenaria (see 
Clam i c) ; {b) the razor-clam, Ensis americana ; 
l.-hom, (a) one of a breed of long-horned cattle ; {b) 
the long-eared owl, Olus vulgaris % -nose, the Gar- 
fish; -wing, the swift, 

c. In names of plants, etc., as tl-’hean = Kidnev 
BEAN 5 -fratz, flax to be ^un its natural length without 
cutting; -leek, the ordinary \^t\{Alhunt forruzn)', 
-pod, a variety of broad bean which produces a very 
1. pod ; I. purples, (a) the early purple orchis, O. 
mascszla Shxks, i (b) LytJiruzn Salicariai (c) Vlcia 
Cracca Tenhvson. 

d. Cricket : 1 . field (off, on), the^ position of a 
fieldsman who stands at a distance behind the bowler, 
either to bis left or right ; l.-hop, a ball that makes a 
long flight after pitching, before reaching the wicket ; 
1. ofE^ on, short for long field ojffy on ; l.-stop, a 
fieldsman who stands behind the wicket-keeper to 
stop balls that pass him ; hence long-siop vb., to field 
as long-stop. Also long teg^ long sip (see the sbs.). 

B, Quasi-j^. and sb^ I. The adj, used absoL 
I. In. various phrases with preps. See below. 
ME. 3. Without prep. : Much time. Now 
chiefly in. to take U 1470. h. as the predicate 
of an impersonal clause (see below) OE. 3. 
The 1 . and the short of {it, etc.) : the sum total, 
substance, upshot 1500, 

I. Before 1 . (short for f before it be long) : soon. So 
ere long.^ Perhaps we may meet ere 1. 1760. I’ll be 
here again before I. Trollope. For I , ; throughout a 
1. period; also predicatively, destined or likely to 
continue 1. The children, .had been testier for 1. 
1895. At {ike) longest’, on the longest estimate, 
Short, at the longest, were the life of man Pusey. 2. 
Phr. That L (colloq.) : that length of time. b. Phr. 
It is (was, will be, etc.) /. before, since, to (something) ; 
it will be I, first; ere it be /. 3. Thel. and the short 

of it. .is that you must pay me this money i8g8. 

n. As sb, (with a and pi.) i. Mus, A long 
note ; spec, in the early notation, a note equiva- 
lent to two or three breves, according to the 
rhythm employed 1460. a. Prosody, A long 
syllable 1548. 3. Building. Longs and shorts : , 

long and short blocks placed alternately in a | 
vertical line; the style of masonry to which | 
this arrangement belongs 1845. 4. (colloq.) 

:s=^L(mg Vacation (see A. Combs.) 1885. 5. pL 
=* long-clothes 1841. 6. Comm, One who has 
bought in expectation of future demand 1881. 

a. Phr. Longs and shorts ; quantitative (esp, Latin 
or verses or versification. Hence l.-and* 

make Gr. or L. verses (Byron). 6 . Wheat 
f<dl off owing to longs unloading 1890. 

Long (Ipq), aS ME. [Aphet. f. ME. iUng. 
OE. relang Along s.'] Phr. L. of (f/. on) : 
attributable tb, owing to, * along of*. Now 
arch, and dial. 

That all tibese Have fallen out profitless, ’tis 1. of 
you Swinburne. 

Long (Vq), adv. Comp, longer (V'ggoi'), 
longest {^'qg^t). [OE. lange, Ignge 


space ; far (rare) -1586. 

1. Man wants but little here below, Nor wants that 
little L Goldsm. To cling to your profession as I. as 
you can Thirlwall, So (or as) 1 . as: often = ‘ pro- 
vided that ‘ if only So I, (colloq.) : good-bye, ‘ au 
revoir* 1S34. 2. He not be I. before I call vpon thee 

Shaks. I advise to be L a chasing a kind of life 1671. 
The opportunity was not 1. in coming 1894. Phr. 
Mot to be I, for this world ; to have only a short time 
to live. 4, Such is life — as Mrs. Harris 1. since ob- 
served Swinburne, 5. There was no longer any room 
for doubt 1S94. 6- He traveyled all night 1. to 

Winchester warde 1563, 

Long vX [OE. langian \ — OTeut. 
^laijgdjan, ^laygsejan, f, *laygo~ Long <2.^] ti . 
To lengthen, trans. and inir, -1500. fs. 
impers. with accus. Me longs (longeth) : I have 
a yearning desire ; I long -ME. 3. infr. To 
have a yearning desire ; to wish earnestly. 
Const, for (after), or to with inf. ME. 

3. I haue longed after thy precepts Ps, cxix. 40. 
This man longed for her Trollope. 

Long (Vn), v.^ arch. ME. [f. Jang, long, 
aphet. f. OE. gclang at hand, dependent on, 
Along aX Now repl. by Belong v.} i. intr. 
To be appropriate to; to refer or relate to; 
to be a part, appendage, or dependency ; to 
belong. Now only poet, as a rare archaism 
(written Long), fb. To concern (a person) ; 
hence, to belt, beseem -1564. ta. (Const, to, 
unto.) = Belong v. 3. -i6c8 

I. b. She durste never seyn nedo.Butthat thing that 
hir longed to Chaucer. 

Long, aphet. £ Along. 

-long (1^), f-longs forming advs. 

The earliest instance, endlong, from ON. end- 
langr adj., ‘extending from end to end’, is 
prop, a compound of Long a.^ ; but in Eng, it 
was used as an adv. with the sense ‘end- 
wise ‘ end foremost The ending -long thus 
became a var. of -ling sujffix 2. 
fLong-acre. 1607. App. a proper name for 
a long narrow field containing au acre. (Still 
in use as the name of a London street.) allu- 
sively, One’s estate or patrimony -1659. 

Long-ago. 1834. Attrib. use of advb. phr. 
long ago (see Ago) : That has long gone by ; 
that belongs to the distant past. Also quasi- 
sb. and sb., the distant past or its events. 

Longan (Ip'ggan). 1732. [Chinese lung- 
yen, lit. ‘dragon's eye*, f. lung dragon yeri 
eye.] The fruit of an evergreen tree, Nephe- 
liu 77 t Longanum, cultivated in China and the E. 
Indies ; also, the tree. 

Longanimity (l^gganUmiti). Now rare. 
1450. [ad. late L, longanimitaiem, f, longa?ii- 
inus, after Gr. Long-suffenng ; 

forbearance or patience. So Longa'nimous a, 
1620. 

Lo*ng-boat. 1515. The largest boat be- 
longing to a sailing vessel. 

Long-bow 1500. [See Bow j 3 .i 

4.] The bow drawn by band and discharging 
a long feathered arrow (cf. Cross-bow). 
\occas, A soldier armed with a long bow. 

Phr. To draw or pull the (or d) long-bow ; to make 
exaggerated statements (colloq.). 

Long-breathed (-bre>t), a. 1568. [See 
Breathed II.] Long of breath {lit. and fg.). 
Long cloth, lo*ng-cloth. 1545. A kind 
of cotton cloth or calico made in long pieces, 

Long coat, lo*ng-coat. 1603. a, A coat 
reaching to the ankles ; also in pi. = lofig- 
clothes, b. One who wears a long coat. 

Long-drawn, a. 1646. i. Prolonged to a 
great or inordinate length. Also long-drawn- 


out. 2. Having great longitudinal extension. 
Chiefly poet. 1750. 

A longGra\\n carol ^ Tennyson. 2. The long- 
drawn isle and fretted Vau.t Gr^y. 

Longe : see Lunge. 

Long-eared, a. 1591. i. Having long ears; 
pec. in names of animals. 2. .Asinine 1605. 

I The long-eared owl 1831. 2. An evil, heavy- 

laden, long-eared age Carlyle. 

f-Longee. 1678. = Lunge Butler. 
Longeval, longsevai (l^nr2i-\al), a. 1597, 
T. L. longsezus Longevous -f- -al.] Long- 
Lved, long-lasting. So fLonge've, longae*ve a. 
1673-8. . . 

Longevity (Ipmd^e-viti). Also t-®vitie, 
etc, 1615. [ad. L. longoevitatem, f. longyvus.~\ 
Long life ; long duration of existence. 

Young men are careless of 1 . Hamerton. 

Longevous, -sevous (l^ndxj-vas), a. Now 
rare. 1680. [f. L. longxvus (f. longus Long 
+ sevums-go) + -OUS.] Long-lived; Hving 
or having lived to a great age. 

Lo*ng-hand, lo*nghand. 1666. Hand- 
writing of the ordinary character, as dist. from 
shorthand. 

Long-head. 1650. [f. Long a.X] One who 
has a skull of more than average length ; spec. 
one the breadth of whose head is less than 
four-fifths of its length ; a dolichocephalic 
person. 

Long-beaded, a. 1700. i. Having a long 
head 1875. 2. Of great discernment or fore- 

sight; shrewd. 

I. Long-headed glands Darwin, men 1888. 2- 

Long-headed customers, knowing dogs Dickens. 
Hence Long-hea’dedness, 

Longi- ( l^?*nd3i) , comb. f. L. longus Lo N G , 

in various terms, chiefly scientific, as Lo’ngicom 
[raod.L. longicornis\ adj. pertaining to the 
Longicornes or Ijongicornia, a group of beetles 
having very long antennse ; sb. one of these 
1848. tLongila*teral a., long-sided ; of the 
form of a long parallelogram 1658. 
Longilcxiuence (l^nd^idckw/ns). rare. 
1836. [f. L. longus -1- loqueniia speaking.] 

Speaking at great length. 

American 1. in oratory F. Hall. 

Longimanous (Ipndgi-manss), a. rare. 
1646. [f. late L. longitnanus + -OUS.] Long- 

handed ; Zool. applied to certain apes. •ffg. 
Far-reaching. 

Longimetry (l^ndgi-milri). rare. 

[f. L. lofzgus + -METRV.] The measuring of 
distances. Hence Longime'tric a. 

Longing (lp*gig), vbl. sb. [OE. langung, f. 
langian Long v.^j i . The action of Long v.'^ ; 
yearning desire. Const, for, after, or with hif 
2. Path. The fanciful cravings incident to 
women during pregnancy. Chiefly pi. 1552. 

I. Giue me my Robe, put on my Crowne, I haue 
Immortall longings in me Ant. ^ Cl. v. ii. 284. 

Lo-nging, ppl. a. 1509. [f. Long vX + 
-ING®.] That longs; characterized by yearn- 
ing desire. 

Nor cast one 1. ling’ring Look behind I Gray. Hence 
Lo’nging-ly adv,^ -ness. 

Longinquity (l^nd3i'gkwiti). Now rare. 
1549. [ad. L. longinquitas , f. longinquus, f. 
longus aX'\ i. Longdistance; remote- 

ness. 2, Remoteness or long continuance (of 
time) 1623. 

Longisb (Ip-giJ), 1611. [f. LoNGa.l- + 
-ishLJ Somewhat long. 

Longitude (V*nd3iti«d). ME. [ad. L. 

longitudo, f. longus.'] i. Length, longitudinal 
extent ; occas. a length ; a long figure. fAlso, 
tallness. Now chiefly joc. 2. Length (of 
time, etc.) ; long continuance. Now 7 'are. 
1607. 3. Geog. ta. The extent lengthwise (i. e. 
from east to west) of the habitable world as 
known to the ancients. b. Distance east or 
west on the earth's surface, measured by the 
angle which the meridian of a particular place 
makes with a standard meridian, as that of 
Greenwich. It is reckoned to 180° east or 
west, and is expressed either in degrees, etc., 
or in time (15® being equivalent to i hour). 
Abbrev. long. ME. 4. Astron. The distance of 
a heavenly body reckoned (in degrees, etc.) 
eastward on the ecliptic from the vernal equi- 
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noctial point to a circle at right angles to the 
ecliptic through that heavenly body, ME. 

I. A petticoat, of scanty 1. Scott. 3. Circle of I , : 
see CiPCLE sb. 2 , 

Comb. 1, star, any of the fixed stars which have 
been selected for finding the L by lunar observations. 

Longitudinal (Vad^itizi’dinaly. 1541. [f. 

L. longiiudin-, longitudo LONGITUDE + -AL.~ 
A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to length; (extent) 
in length 1765. a. Extending or proceeding 
Ieogth\^ise 1715. b. Acoustics. Of vibrations; 
Produced in the direction of the vibrating 
body ; also, executed in the direction in which 
the sound travels 1857. 3. Pertaining to 

longitude 1874. Hence Longitu*diiially adv. 

B. sb. f I. Altai . A name for two muscles of 
the epigastrium 1541. 2. Ship-buildtng. In 

iron and steel ships, a plate (nearly) parallel to 
the vertical keel 1869. 3. A railway sleeper 

lying parallel with the rail 1864. 

Lo-ng-leg. 1585. +1. = Buprestis i. 

-1783. 2. Long-legs. a. The stilt ; the * long- 

legged plover’ 1713. b. = Daddy-long-legs 
1753. Hence Long-legged a. having long legs ; 
Naut. of a ship, drawing much water. 
Long-line. 1755. i. A deep-sea fishing- 
line 1S76. 3. attrii. a. Written or printed 

with long lines. b. Furnished with or using 
long-lines (sense 1). 1755. Hence Long-lining, 
fishing with long-lines. 

Long-lived (-laivd, -Hvd), a. ME. [f. 
Long -f live. Life sb. -b -ed 2.] Having a 
long life or existence; lasting a long time; 
longeval. 

The long-lived summer days Jefferies. 

Longly (Ip-gli), adv. ME. [f. Long af + 
-LY 2.] fi, = Long adv. i. -1605. 2. At con- 

siderable length. Now.S^. ME. 3. To a con- 
siderable length (in space), rare. 1662. 
Long-necked, a. 1605. Having a long 
neck ; used spec, in names of animals. 
Longness (Ip-gnes). Now rare. [OE. 
langnes, f. lang\AMQ -NESS.] Length ; 

tprotractedness. 

Long-nosed, a. 1552. Having a long 
nose ; used spec, in names of animals. 
Longobard (lp*ggJbaid), sb. and a. 1598. 
fad. L. Longobardi (see Lombard j 3 .i).] = 
Lombard. So LongobaTdic a. Lombardic. 

Long robe. 1601. Put symbolically for : 
The legal profession ; esp. in gentlemen^ etc., of 
the long robe = lawj’-ers, barristers. Also occas. 
= The priesthood or ministry. (Cf. Gown sb.) 
Long run, lo^ng-run. 1627. Phr. in (also 
'\ai, fon, fupon) the long 7‘un : in the end ; 
when things have run their full course ; as the 
outcome of many vicissitudes. (Cf. F. la 
longue.) 

Lon^hanks (Ip-gjaeqlcs). 1590. I. A nick- 
name given to Edward I of England on account 
of his long legs, 3. A stilt or long-legged 
plover 1817. 

Lo*ng-sllore, attrib. phr. 1822. [Aphet. f. 
Alongshore.] Existing on or frequenting 
the shore ; found or employed along the shore. 
Hence Lomgslioremau, a man employed in 
loading and unloading ships, or in fishing for 
oysters, etc. along the shore. 

Long-sighted, a. 1790. i. Having ‘long 
sight ’ (see Long <z. 1) ; able to see objects dis- 
tinctly at a distance but not close at hand ; 
hypermetropic, ^.fig. Far-seeing 1791. Hence 
Longsi’ghtedness. 

Longsome (Ip'gssm), a. Now chiefly dial. 
and arch* [OE. langsum, f. lang Long a,^ + 
sum -SOME.] Long, lengthy ; long-lasting ; 
esp* tediously long ; tdilatory. 

The way there was a little 1 . Stevekson. 

Long standing. 1601. Continuance for a 
long time in a settled position, rank, etc. 
Chiefly in phr. of long standing. Also attrib. 
Long suflFerance. arch. ME, == next. 
Long-suffering, sb. 1526 (Tindale). 
Patient endurance of provocation or trial; 
longanimity. 

The riches of his goodnesse, and forbearance, and 
long suffering Rom. ii. 4. So Long-suffering a. 
153s (Coverdale). 

Long sword, Obs. exc. Hist. 1593. A 
sword with a long cutting blade. Often Jig. or 


allusive. Also cognomen (AF. Longespei) of 
Whlliam, son of Henry II and Fair Rosamond. 
LoTig-taii. 1575. I. A long-tailed animal ; 
spec, a greyhound ; formerly, a horse or dog 
with the tail uncut. 2. A nickname for : ta, 
A native of Kent -1701. b. A Chinaman 
1867. 3, attrib. 1848. 

I. Cut and longpail: hi. horses and dogs with cut 
tails and long tails ; in sense ‘riff-raff'. So 
Long- tailed a. having a long tail ; (of words) having 
a long termination {Joe.) 1500. 

Long Tom. 1854. i. dial. A name for 
the long-tailed titmouse, etc. 2. A kind of 
gold-washing cradle 1855. 3. A gun of large 

size and long range 1867. 

Lo*ng-tongue. 1731. A person or animal 
with a long tongue, e. g. the wryneck {dial.). 
So Long-tongued a. chattering, babbling 1553. 
Long-waisted, a. 1647. i. Having a long 
waist, as a person, a ship, etc. 1653. ^^*fig. 

Easy; loose -1658. 

Longways 1588. [f. Long 

al^ -}- Way sb* -f advb. j.] Lengthways , longi- 
tudinally. 

Long-winded, a. 1589. i. Long-breathed 
1596. Also pig. 2. Of persons: Tediously 
long in speech or dilatory in action. Of speech, 
etc.: Tediously long. 

I. Men of endurance, — deep-chested, long-wnded, 
tough Emerson. z. Such a long-winded Discourse 
1^2. Hence I/ongwi*nded-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Longwise (Ip-gwsiz), adv. (a.) 1544. [f. 
Long + -wise.] Lengthwise, longitu- 
dinaUy. 

Loo (1^), sb.^ 1675. [abbrev. f. Lanter- 
LOO.] I. A round card-game. In three-card 
loo the cards have the same value as in whist ; 
in five-card loo the Jack of Clubs (‘Pam’) is 
the highest card. A player who fails to take a 
trick or breaks any of the laws of the game is 
‘ looed i. e. required to pay a certain sum or 
‘ loo ’ to the pool. b. The fact of being looed. 
c. The sum added to the pool by a player who 
is looed. 2. A party playing at loo 1760. t3* 
Party, set -1774. 

I. Limited ; 1 . in which the L or penalty is limited 
to a fixed sum. Unlimited 1 . : 1 . in which each 
player looed has to put in the amount there was in 
the pool. Comb. l.>table, a table for playing 1 . 
upon ; now the trade name of a particular form of 
round table, orig. devised for this purpose. 

Loo, sb,^ Ods. exc. Hist. 1690. [F. loup \ 
see Loup.] A velvet mask partly covering the 
face, formerly worn by women to protect the 
complexion. 

Loo {\ii),v.‘^ 1680. [f. Loo j^.^] trans. To 
subject to a forfeit at loo. Also transf. and fig. 

A flush, .loos the boards i.e. the holder receives the 
amount of a loo from every one, and the hand is not 
played H. Tones 

Loo, v% Obs. exc. dial. 1666. [aphet. f. 
Halloo t/.] trans. To urge on with shouts. 
Loo (lz7), int* 1605. [aphet. f. Halloo 
int.'] A cry to incite a dog to the chase ; = 
Halloo int. Also /, in/ Also quasi-j^. 
Loob (Iwb). 1674. Tin-mining, i* A pit 
or vessel into which the dross and earth is de- 
livered by the trough. Ray. 3. pi. Slime con- 
taining ore 1778. 

Looby (Iw'bi). Now chiefly dial. ME. 
[Cf. Lob Lubber, etc.] A lazy hulking 
fellow ; a lout ; a clown. Also attnb. Hence 
tLoo*bily a. looby-hke. 

Looch, var. of Lohoch. 

Loof (Iz^Oj ^l^^ Sc. and n. dial* ME. [a. 
ON. Idfe wk. masc.] The palm of the hand. 
Loof, sb.^ and v. : see Luff sb. and v. 
Loof (lz7f), sb.'^ 1865. [a. Arab, 
next).] = next. 

Loofah 1887. [a. Egyptian Arab. 

hlfa^^ a plant of this species.] The fibrous 
substance of the pod of the plant Lnffa degyp- 
tiaca, used as a sponge or flesh-brush. Also 
attrib,* as l.-tree. 

Look (luk), sb. ME. [f. Look v.I 1* The 
action or an act of looking ; a glance of the 
eyes ; a particular direction of the eyes or face. 
3. a. Appearance, aspect (of the countenance, 
of things) ME. h.pl. as sing. Occas. == good 
looks. 1564. 

1. For lookes kill loue, and loue by lookes reuiueth 
Shaks. Fhr. To have a look at (colloq.) : to look at 


for the purpose of examining; In the meantime I 
shall have a I. at Warsaw 1585. Witn sick and 
scornful looks averse Tennyson. z. a. A man may 
bee knowen by his looke Ecclus. xi».^ 29. b. Lean 
are their Looks Dryden. Catherine was in very 
good looks (= was looking well) Jane Austen. 'la 
have a 1 . of I to resemble vaguely. 

Comb.* as l.-back* -denun* forward* -on* -up* corre- 
sponding to phrases under the vb. 

Look (luk), V. [OE. Ucian : — OTeut. type 
^Idkojan. Cf. OHG. luogen, G. dial. hige?i to 
look, spy.] 

I. To direct one’s sight, i. intr. To give a 
direction to one’s sight ; to apply one’s power 
of vision ; to direct one's eyes at {on* upon 
arch.), b, occas. To give a look of surprise, to 
stare. Now colloq. 1610. c. quRsi-trans., as 
in to 1. (a person or thing) in the face ME. d. 
with cogn. obj, 1592. e. trans. with comple- 
ment or prep. : To bring by one’s looks into a 
certain place or condition. Now rare* 1611. 
f. To express by a look or glance, or by one’s 
countenance 1727. 3. With indirect question ; 

To apply one's sight to ascertain {who* what* 
how* whether* etc.). Now only when a single 
glance will give an answer. ME. 3. a. * To 
direct the intellectual eye ' (J.) ; to turn or fix 
one’s attention or regard. Now usu. const. 
at\ formerly on or upon. 1548- h. To take 
care, make sure, see {that or how something is 
done ; also with that omitted). Now arch* OE. 
c. To expect. Const, to with inf 1513. td. 
with indirect question : To consider, ascertain 
{pjjho* when* whether* etc.); to try (zy something 
can be done). Also simply, to consider the 
matter, make inquiry. -1692. 4, Idiomatic 

uses of the imperative, a. = ‘ see * behold 
‘lo’ OE. fb. Prefixed to interrog. pron. or 
adv,, or relative conj., forming indef. relatives 

whoever, whatever* however, etc. OE. -1625. 
5. Look sharp, Orig. (with sharp as adv.) = 
‘keep strict watch’. In later use, ‘lose no 
time* (with vb. in sense of branch III, and 
sharp as complementary adj. ; now merely 
colloq,)* 1711. 6* Trans, uses, chiefly ~ intr. 

uses wnth prejjs. See below. ME. 

X. Looking neither to the right nor left 1797, She 
could not 1 . on the sweet heaven Tennyson. Phr. 
(Eair, etc.) to 1 . at* fon, fuponi with respect to 
appearance. ^ To I* at him {me, it, etc.) : colloq. = 
judging from his (my, etc.) appearance. Not to 1 . at 
{fon, upon ) : often emphatically for ‘ not to touch, 
taste, meddle with *, Looke therfore ere thou leape 
1550. Wherefore looke ye so sadly to-day ? Gen, xl. 7, 
b. Yes, you may 1. 1 {mod.), c. To I. death in the 
face South. An eye that looks one through and 
through 1 891. Phr. 'To look a gipt koi'se in ike mouth ; 
see Horse d. Such lookes as none could looke hut 
beauties queen Shaks, e. Thou shalt 1. us out of 
pain G. Herbert, f. She looked a lecture. Each eye 
a sermon, and her brow a homily Byron. Phr. 'To 
1 . daggers : see Dagger sb. 2. z. I will I, what time 
the train starts {mod.). fL. else ; see whether it be 
not so. Go l.^‘ find it out ’ ; a contemptuous re- 
fusal to say (now dial.). a. He that made vs with 
such large discourse, Looking before and after Haml, 
iv. iv. 37 (1604 Qo.). Instead of reforming others . . 
let him 1 . at borne Bentham. The whole mode and 
manner of looking at things varies with every age 
M, Pattison. b. Look’t be done Othlxv. iii. 8. c. 
By whom we 1 . to be piotected Hobbes. 4. a. L. 
you (mod. colloq.) = ‘ mind this L* kere^ a brusque 
preface to an order, expostulation, reprimand, etc. 
Now, 1 , here, my man.. I’ll have no feelings here 
Dickens. $. Glass of ale, young woman ; and 1. sharp, 
please 1 1874. 6. a. To look at ; to view, inspect, 

examine. Now dial. fTo 1 . babies', to gaze at the 
reflection of one’s face in another’s eyes. ME, tb. 
To consult or refer to ; to * turn up In the imper. 
= Vide. Also, to search for (a word, etc.) in a book 
of reference. (Cf. 1 . up.) -1813. L. Lord Bacon in 
his life Fuller. tc. To seek, search for ; to 1 . for. 
Also, to seek or search out. -1821. He hath bin all 
this day to looke you Shaks. ^ fd. To expect, look 
for -x 6 ix. His fortime gives him more than he could 
looke Daniel. 

n. To face a certain way. i. intr. To have 
a certain outlook; to face, front, or be turned 
towards, into* on to* etc. 1555. b. Of parts of 
the body, etc, ; To face or turn 1648. 2. To 

show a tendency ; to tend, point 1647. tb. To 
tend to* promise to. Shaks. 

I. Pisgah, which looketh toward leshimon Num. 
xxi. 20. b. The florets looking downwards 1776. a 
All the facts 1 . the other way 1881. b. Cor. 111,111.29. 

Ill, To have a certain appearance. [Cf. 
similar use in passive sense of smell, taste* 
feel,'] 1* intr. To have the appearance of 
being ; to seem ME. h. with adv. of manner ; 
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To have a certain look or appearance ME. 
(Now exc. v,ithu'€ll, badly.) ME. c. 
Const, inf. To seem to the view [hi. and fg.) 
1775. d. Q^ojasi-trans. To have an appearance 
corresponding with (one's chajacter, condition, 
etc.) 1828. 3. Look like. a. To have tne 

appearance of being 1440. b. with gerund, 
vbl. sb., or sb. : To give promise of, sho*,v a 
likelihood of 1593. 

I. Phr. To /, •well, ill, i. e. * h good, bad beahh \ To 
1 . black, blue, etc. (fig.): seetbeadjb. ‘\oamademe 
I. rather a fool, Arminxus’, I begaa M. Arnold. d. 
The skies looke grimly Shake, c. A . . hat that looked 
to be made of beaver iZgy.^ Phr. To /. « 2/ — : to 
have an appearance suggesting that — . Often zi looks 
(or things /,) as zf-^. it looks as if thei e uas going 
to be a free fight iSgs. d. Phr. To L ones age: to 
have the appearance of being as old as one is. To L 
oneself', to appear to be in one's usual health, a. a* 
Thb looks like a lad of spirit Goldsm. b. Later on 
..he., looked lake biting 1S33. It looks like ram i883. 

Spec, uses with preps. L* Sibotlt — • 3.. To make 
searches in various parts of (a room, etc.) ; to go about 
observing in (a country, town, etc.). ^ b. To L adout 
one', to turn one’s eyes to surrounding objects; to 
examine one’s position and circumstances; to be 
apprehensive. L. after — . a. To follow with the 
eye. fAIso, to observe the course of (a person), fb. 
To search for. +c. To anticipate ; to look forward to. 
d. To seek for, demand (oualities). e. To busy one- 
self about ; to consider. I. To attend to ; to take care 
of; to ’see to’. L. behind — . With pron.usedrefi. 
Not or nesoer to L behind one (colloq.) : to have an 
nninterrupted career of advancement. L, for — • a- 
To expect, hope for, be on the watch for. b. To seek, 
search for, L. into a. To direct one’s sight to 
the interior of. Also, to consult (a book) in a cursory 
manner, b. To examine minutely, investigate. c. 
To enter (a house, etc.) for a moment in passing. L. 
on — , a* To pay regard to; to respect. ^ How diaL 
b. To regard as. c. To regard with a specified feeling. 
L. over — . a. To inspect cursorily ; tto examine, 

b. To ignore. Now only, to overlook (a fault). 
L. through — . a. To direct one’s sight through ; 
also fig. tb. To be visible through (JianU. iv. vii, 152). 
C. To direct one’s view over the whole of; to glance 
through. iL to — . a. To direct a look to. b. To 
direct one’s attention to, la Bibl, use, occas. to regard 
with favour, c. To attend to, take care of ; tto nurse, 
d- In the imperatim, etc. : To direct one’s solicitude 
to (something endangered), e* To 1 . to it: to beware, 
Often with cl., to see that. f. To keep watch upon, 
g. To rely on (a person, eXcl)for something, h. To 
l^k forward to ; to count upon. L. toward(s — . 
See simple senses and Toward(s. b. To 1 . towards 
a person: to drink his health (now Joel), L. 
tmto — . arch. = Look to (senses a-f). L. upon — . 
ta. = look on (sense a). b. *= look on (senses b, c). 
fAIso, to L upon it: to be of opinion that. 

Spec, uses with advs. L. about, intr. See simple 
senses and Jk&oxjr adv.% /zg. to be on the look-out. 
Also const, for {\after ) : to be_ in search of. L. 
around, intr. To 1. in several directions ; Jig. to take 
a comprehensive view of things. L. back. intr. a. 
To turn and 1. at something in the direction from 
which one is going, b. To think on the past. Const. 
into, on, upon, to, fc* irons. — look hack to. {Ant. 
^ Cl. in. xL S3.) d. colloq. in aeg. contexts ; To show 
signs of interrupted progress. L. dewn. a. intr. 
See simple senses and Down adv. h.jfig. To l. down 
071 , Upon: to scorn; to consider oneself superior to. 

c. To quell by one’s looks. L. downward. intr.= 

look down. L. forth, intr. To 1. out (of a window, 
etc., on to something). Now ctreh. and poet. L. in. 
a. See simple senses and la adv. b. To enter a room, 
eta to see something; hence, now, to make a call 
(upon a person) ; to ‘ drop in *. L. on. intr. To direct 
one’s looks towards an object; often, to be a mere 
spectator. To look on ahead: to jook forward into 
the future, b. colloq. To Z, on (with ) : to read from 
a book, etc. at the same time (with another person). 
L. out. a. intr. To look from within to the outside ; 
also, to put one’s head out of a window, etc. b. To 
show itself. Shaks. c. To he on the look out ; to 
take care. ^ d. To 1 . out for: to be on the look out 
for; to await vigilantly. e. To have or afford an 
outlook, f. irons. To find or choose out by looking. 
L. over, irons* To cast one’s eyes over ; to examine 
(papers, eta), L. round, intr. a. To 1. about in 
every direction. b. fig. To search about for. L. 
tiirougll. a, irons. To penetrate with a glance, b. 
To, examine exhaustively. fc. intr. To become 
visible, Shaks. L. up. a. 'To raise the eyes, turn 
the face upwards, fb. To take courage. Shaks. c. 
Ttf 1 . up to: (d) to direct the look up towards ; to 
raise the eyes towards, in adoration, supplication, etc. ; 
(5) fig. to ^pect or venerate. d. slang. To im. 
prove. Chiefly e. To search for (something) 

in a dictionary, among papers, or the like ; to consult 
(tmlcs). L To call on (a person) in order to see him. 
emoq. g. To s^ch for. b. To 1 . (a person) up and 
down : to scrutinize his appearance from head to foot. 

Loo-k-down. UJS, 1882. [£ phr. look 
down.'\ The Horse^iead or Moon-fish, Selene 
corner. 


Ixx)ker Ju'ksj];. ME. [f. Look v. + -er 1.3 
1. One uho Iooks at, on, to, upon, etc. 2. 
One who looks after anything; a guardian, 
keeper, shepberd, farm-ba-Iitf. Xou ..cal. ME. 
3. A Landsonne person (esp. V.S. colloq.) 1904. 

z. Looker on, L-on, one who looks on; a be- 
holder, spectator, eyewitness. Often, one who 
merely looks on. Cf. onlooker. 

Look-in, sb. 1847. [f. Look sb. + In 

adv.l I. A hasty glance. Hence, a short 
visit. 2. Sport, slang. A chance of success 1870. 
looking (lu'kig;, 2ibl. sb. ME. [f. Look v. 
•f I. The action of Look v. fs. 

Look, expression of countenance, appearance 
~i6io. 3. aitrib. 1519. 
a. Wherefore this ghi^tly 1 . ? Temp il i. 309. 
Looking (lu'kig), ppl. a. 1590. [f. as prec. 
■f -ING 2.] I. That looks or gazes (rare) 1649. 

3. Forming combs., as good-, ill-lookings ■west- 
ward-looking. 

Loo*king-gla ss. 1526. [f. Looking 
sb. -b Glass.] i. A glass to look in, in order 
to see one’s o\vtl face or figure ; a mirror made 
of glass coated with an amalgam of quick- 
silver. 3. Plate glass, or glass silvered for use 
as a mirror 1682, 3. Lady's or Venus' 

the plant Campanula Speculum, 
r. fig. The Eyes, the Looking-glasses of Nature 
2658. Comb. : 1 plant, an Asiatic tree, Herititra 
litioroUs ; L writiiig, writing done backwards, so as 
to be lemble by means of a mirror. 

Look ou*t, look-out. fl. look-outs. 

1699. [i. phr. lookout.'] 1. The action of looking 
ou.t {lit. SLudfig.). Orig.jVaut. 1748. a.concr.: 
see quots. 16^. 3. A more or less distant view 
3779 ; a prospective condition, an outlook 1825. 

4. with possessive sb. or pron., Thai is^'s look- 

out (colloq.) i i.e. that concerns only his interest, 
he must see to that himself 1844. 5. atirib,, 

as look-out man, etc. 178 x. 

X. Phr. To keep a (good, etc.y look-out^ to be, place, 
put on or upon the look oui% const, for, to, or to with 
inf. The gamekeeper.. was upon the look-out for 
poachers 1815. a. The Look-out formerly built on 
Sullivan’s Island 1700. One man on deck as a look- 
out R. H. Dana. Ere the channel was full enough 
for the look-outs (= look-out vessels) to intercept her 
2841. 3. This leads to a little tower. .The look-out 
ebarming 1779. 1^ seemed a rather blue look-out 1 889. 

Look-see (lu*ksf). slang. 1883. [? Pidgin 
English.] An inspection, survey. 

Loom (l^m), [ME. lome, aphet. repr. 
OE. geldma wk. masc., utensil, implement, f. 
ge-Y- + Idma as in andldman pi., apparatus, 
furniture. Ult. etym. unkn.] 1. An implement 
or tool of any kind. Obs. exc. Sc. and n. dial. 
a. An open vessel of any kind, as a bucket, tub, 
vat, etc. Obs. exc. Sc. ME. 3. A machine in 
which yarn or thread is woven into fabric by 
the crossing of threads called respectively the 
warp and weft ME. Also Jig. tb. transf 
Attributed to a spider or caterpillar; occas. 
(poet.) the web itself -1647. 4. The art, busi- 
ness, or process of weaving 1676, 

3. The shaft of his speare was like a weauers lome 
(app, = beam of a 1 .) Coverdaik i Sam. xvii. 7. 4. 

In the L unskill’d Dryden. 

Loom (l«m), sb.^ 1694. [a. ON, Umr.] A 
name given to species of the Guillemot and the 
Diver, esp. A lea bruennichi and Colymbus sep- 
ientrionalis (Red-throated Diver). 

Loom (ium\ sb.^ 1697. Also lum. 
fScand. : cf. Norw. lorn, lumm, Icel. hlumr, 
hlummr.] The shaft of an oar ; also, limited 
to the part between the rowlock and the hands 
in rowing ; also, loosely, the handle. 

Loom (l«m), sb.^ 1836. [f. Loom v.^] A 
seaman’s term for the indistinct and exag- 
gerated appearance of land on the horizon, 
an object seen through mist or darkness, etc. 
Loom (Iwm), rare. 1548. [f. Loom 
sb.^] I, trans. To weave (a fabric). 3. To 1 . 
the web : to mount the warp on the loom 1827. 
Loom (Iwm), ©.2 1591. [Obscure: see 

N.E.D.] fi. Of a ship at sea : To move 
slowly up and down (rard) -1678. a. intr. 
To appear indistinctly; to come into view in 
an exaggerated and indefinite form. Also with 
up. b. Jig. of immaterial things 1591. 

a. Men are magnified to giants, and brigs ' 1 , up ’ . . 
into ships of the line Kane. b. Cash affairs 1. well 
in the offing Scott. 

Loon I (I^n) . Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 1450. 


[In i6th c. lowen, low'ne. Etym. obscure.] 1, 
A rogue, scamp ; an idler, b. A strumpet, 
concubine 1560. 2. A man of low condition ; 

:a phr. lord and L Now only arch. 2535. 3. 

A boor, lout, clown 1619. 4. A boy, lad, 

\outh 1560. 

'Loon - (I«n). 1634. [App. altered f. Loom 
sb.-, perh. after prec.] A name for certain 
aquatic birds, i. Any bird of the genus Colym- 
bus, esp. C. glaciahs. 3. The Great Crested 
Grebe ; the Little Grebe or Dabchick 1678. 
Loony, limy (l^*m). vulgar. 1873. [Shor- 
tened f. Lunatic -}* -y^.J adj. Lunatic, 
crazed, silly, sb. A lunatic. 

Loop (Iwp), 5^.1 ME. [Obscure : see N.E.D.] 
I. The doubling or return into itself of a por- 
tion of a string, cord, thong, or the like, so as 
to leave an aperture between the parts; the 
portion so doubled, usu, fastened at the ends, 
a. A ring or curved piece of metal, etc., for the 
insertion of a bolt, ramrod, or rope, as a 
handle, etc. ; dial, a door-hinge 1674. 3* 

Something in the form of a loop, e. g. a line 
traced on paper, a bend of a river, etc. 1668. 
4. In specific applications : see below 1846. 

z. There are rows of buttons and loops down the 
breast of the tunic 2815. ^We should speak of a mesh 
in netting, a loop in knitting 1880 3. I wish. .3»ou 

would . . open the loops of your I’s Scott. 4. a. A nai. 
A looped % essel Or fibre. L. of Henle, the looped part 
of a uriniferous tubule 1S46. b. Zool. In brachiopods, 
the folding of the brachial appendages 1851. c. 
Acozistics. The portion of a vibrating string, column 
of air, etc. between two nodes 2878. d. Raiiwavs 
and Telegraphy. A line of rails or a telegraph wire 
diverging from, and afterwards returning to, the main 
line or circuit 1863. e. The circuit in a centrifugal 
railway, along the upper portion of which the pas- 
senger travels head downwards 1900. To loop the 
to travel along such a circuit, or in a similar course 
through the air in an aeroplsme. f. Electr. A com- 
plete electric circuit; a multiple or branch circuit. 

Comb. : l.-]aiot, t(a) a reef-knot ; (^) a single knot 
tied in a double cord, so as to leave a 1. beyond the 
knot ; -lace, («) a series of loops as an ornament ; (3) 
a kind of lace consisting of patterns worked on a 
ground of fine net ; hence -laced a, ; -line, see 4 d. ; 
-Stiteb, a kind of fancy stitch consisting of loops# 
XxDOp (L/p), sb.^ ME. [Prob. conn. w. 
MDu, litpen (mod.Du. luipen) to peer.] = 
Loop-hole. 

Loop (Iwp), $b.^ ME. [ad. F. loupe. Cf. 
G# luppe.] I. Metall. A mass of iron in a 
pasty condition ready for the tilt-hammer or 
rolls ; a bloom 1674. t3. A precious stone of 

imperfect brilliancy, esp. a sapphire -1548, 
Loop (L 7 p), v> 1833. [f. Loop sb.i- Cf. 
Looped a.^, which is much earlier.] i. 
irons. To form into a loop or loops ; also with 
round 1856. 3. intr. To form a loop ; spec, of 

certain larvae 1832. 3. trans. To put or form 

loops upon 1894. 4- To enclose in or with 

something formed into a loop 1840. 5. Chiefly 
with adv. or phr. : To fasten (back, up) by 
forming into, or by means of, a loop ; to con- 
nect by means of a loop or loops. Also intr. 
for refi. 1837. 6. Electr. To connect so as to 
form a loop. 7. Phr, to I, the loop (see Loop 
5^.140)1904. 

I. The other end is already looped, or as sailors 
would bay, ‘ doubled in a bight * Kane. 5. She had 
an abundance of dark hair looped up Black. 

fLoop, W.2 1674. [f. Loop intr. Of 
heated iron-ore : To form a loop (Loop sb.^). 
Looped (l«pt), a.^ 1513. [f. Loop 
and w.i + -ED.] I. Coiled or wreathed in 
loops ; fintertwined. t3. Having, or fastened 
with, a loop. Of a dart; Furnished with a 
thong for throwing. -1609. 3. Of lace: 

Wrought upon a ground of fine net 1698. 4. 

Held in a loop, held up by a loop 1869. 
Looped (l 5 pt), a.^ 1605. [f. Loop sb.^ 
+ -ED 2.] Having loop-holes. 

Your loopt and windowed raggednes Shaks, 

Looper (lw*poi), 1731. [f. Loop + 

-erI.] One who or that which makes loops. 
I. The larva of any geometrid moth, which in 
crawling bends the middle of its body into a 
loop. 3. A contrivance in a machine for making 
loops or looping pieces together 1857. 
Loop-hole, loophole (l«*ph<7ui), sB. 1591. 
[f. Loop sb.^ + Hole sb.] i. Fortif. A narrow 
vertical opening, usually widening inwards, cut 
in a wall, etc., for shooting through. tb. 


ae (imm). a (pass), an (loud), u (oud). ^ (Fr. ch^f). o(eVifT). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g<?t). 
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Naui. A port-hole -1769. 2. A similar opening 

to look through, or to admit light and air 1591. 
Z-fig' outlet or means of escape 1663. 

z, fig. Tis pleasant through the loopholes of re- 
treat To peep at such a world Cowper.^ 3. The Test 
Act.. left loopholes through which schismatics some- 
times crept into civil employments Macaulay. 
Loo*p-llOie, V. 1810. [f. prec.] /rans. To 
cut loop-holes in the walls of j to provide with 
loop-holes. 

Looping vdL sb. 1480. [f. Loop 

v.^ -r -iNG^.] The action of Loop b. 
concr. Material formed into loops j loops as a 
tnmming 1647. 

Looping (iz^’piq), ppL a, 1854. [f. Loop 
x'.i -I- -ING 2. j That forms loops. 

Lt caterpillar = Looper i. L.'Snailj a snail of the 
genus TruncaiellA , 

Loopy (LrpO) 1824. [f. Loop sb}- + 
-yi.] I. Full of or characterized by loops 
1856. 2, Sc., Deceitful, crafty. ScOTT. 

Loord, var. of Lourd Obs^ 

Loos, obs. f. Lose, Loss. 

Loose (Iws), sb. 1519. [f. Loose v. and a.] 

1. Archery. The act of discharging an arrow, 

f 2. The close of a matter ; the upshot, issue 
-1647. 3. A condition of looseness, laxity, or 

unrestraint ; hence, free indulgence ; unre- 
strained action or feeling. Obs. exc. in phr. to 
give a 1 . (occas. give /.) to, to give full vent to; 
to free from restraint ; occas., to give (a horse) 
the rein. 1593. t4. Liberation, release -1734. 

ts* An impetuous course or rush -1737. 

I. fig. To allow me a L. at the Crimes of the Guilty 
De Foe. z. Phr. A t (or zn) the (z-ezy) I , : at the last 
moment {L.L.L. v. ii. 752). 3. The little boy..^ave 

a 1. to his innocent tongue, and asked many questions 
Thackeray. 4. Phr. To make a 1 . frovtx to get 
away from the company of. 

Loose (l«s), a. and adv. [ME. Ids (with 
close 0), a. ON, Igus-s, laus-s — OE, Uas 
Lease a., q. v.] 

A. adj. 1. Unbound, unattached. a. Free 
from bonds or physical restraint. Now used 
only in implied contrast. b. transf. and fig., 
c. g. of the tongue ; Not * tied free to speak. 
1726. c. Freed from an obligation, etc.; at 
liberty. Obs. exc. dial. 1553. td. Free from 
or of\ released from*, unattached to -1821. 
f e. Ungirt ; naked -1709. f. Of an inanimate 
thing : Detached. Phr. To come, get 1 . 1728. 
g. Not joined to anything else. Of a chemical 
element : Free, uncombined 1828. h. Having 
an end or ends hanging free. (See also Loose 
END.) 1781. i. Not bound together; not tied 
up or secured 1488. j. Unconnected ; ram- 
bling; detached, stray, random. Now rare. 
1681. k. Free for disposal; unattached, un- 
appropriated, unoccupied. Obs. exc. joc. 1479. 

2. Not rigidly fixed in place ; ready to shift or 

come apart ME. +b. Of the eyes : Not fixed, 
roving -1751. 3. Not tense or stretched ; 

slack, relaxed 1460. h. Of clothes : Loosely 
fitting 1463. 4, Not close or compact in 

arrangement or structure ME. b. Bot. =» Lax 
a. 3 b. Also, * of a soft cellular texture’ (Lind- 
ley). 1776. c. Of handwriting : Straggling 
17 II. d. Applied to exercise or play in which 
the players, etc. act more independently 1802. 
5. Wanting in retentiveness or power of restraint 
ME. b. Of the bowels : Relaxed 1508. 6. Of 

qualities, actions, statements, ideas, etc. : Not 
rigid, strict, correct, or careful ; hence, inexact, 
indefinite, vague 1606. tb. Of conditions, 
undertakings, etc. : Lacking security, unsettled 
-1687. c. Cricket. Of bowling : Not accurate 
in pitch. Of fielding, etc.: Slack, careless. 
1859- 7 * Of persons, etc. : Lax in principle, 

conduct, or speech ; chiefly in narrower sense, 
unchaste, dissolute, immoral 1470. 8. Applied 

to a stable in which animals are kept without 
being fastened up. So also 1 . box (see Box 
sb.’^ II. 4) 1813. 

' I. a. You are afraid if you see the Beare 1 . Shaks. 
He got one hand 1 . (mod.), b. Murder is 1 . 1879. f. 
Some of the pages have come 1 . (mod.). h. As to 
Logic, its chain of conclusions hangs 1 . at both ends 
J, H. Newman, i, Herhaire not 1 . nor ti’d in formall 
plat Shaks. J. A good deal of 1 . information Carlyle. 
k. I hope you read., at 1 . hours, other books Johnson. 
L. card : a card in a hand that is of no value, and 
consequently the properest to throw away (Hoyle). 
z. His bridge was only 1 . planks De Foe. 3. The 
labour’d Oxe In his 1 . traces Milt. My knees 1 . under 


me Stevenson. Phr, With a 1 . rein (fig.) : slackly, 
without rigour. ^ b. Men in 1 , flannel jackets 1901. 
4. The Ashes with Aire between, lie looser Bacon, 
1 be I. assault of the Mexicans 1777. 5. A rash young 
, fool J carries a L tongue Carlyle. 6, L. and negligent 
: cunosity Milt. L., exaggerated calculations Hume. 
L. tradition and reports Paley. A L construction 1S72. 
j L. thinkers and I, talkers 1875. 7, A 1 . liuer 1591. 

_ Spec collocations : 1 . box, a stable in which a horse 
j is allowed to move about freely j 1. fish (colloq.), a per- 
son of irregular habits; L-leaf a., of a ledger, etc.; 
with each leaf separate and detachable ; L pulley, j 
a pulley running loosely on the shaft on which it is ' 
I journaled ; also/cMr and 1. pulley (see Fast a.). 

I Comb.’, l.-bodied a., (of a dress) loose-fitting; 

I -tongued a., blabbing. 

B. quasi-j^. and sb. i, absol. a. On the 1 . ; , 
* on the spree ’ 1849. b. In the I , : not made 
up or prepared 1898. 2. Rugby Football. That ] 
part of the play in which the ball travels freely 
from player to player 1892. 

C. adv. Loosely ; with a loose hold 1591. 

Phr. To sit 1 . (fig.); to be independent or indifferent; 

to hold loosely to, not to be enslaved to', occas. not to 
weigh heavily upon. To hold 1 . ; to be indifferent. 
To play fast and L : see Fast and loose b. 

Hence Loo’se-ly adv., -ness. Loo'sish a. 
somewhat 1. 

Loose (lies), V. ME. [f. Loose a.] r. 
trans. To let loose, set free ; to release from 
bonds or constraint. 2. To undo, untie (fetters, 
a knot) ; to break (a seal). Now dial, or poet, 
ME, Also fig, b. To detach, cast loose, let 
go; chiefiy Naut. ME. 3. \To I, the anchor*. 
to weigh anchor 1450. b. Hence absol. To 
weigh anchor ; occas. with up 1526. t4. To 

let fly (an arrow); to let off (a gun). ME. 
Also absol. or intr. b, trans. {transf. and fig.') 
To give vent to, emit; to cause or allow to 
proceed from one 1508. 5. = Loosen v, 3. 

Also hitr. for pass. Now only arch. ME. 6. 
To make loose or slack ; ‘\‘pass. (of nerves) to 
be unstrung. Now arch, exc. in to 1 . hold 
(colloq.) : to let go. 1440. tb. transf. To relax 
or loosen (the bowels). Also absol. -1651. 
ty. [Cf. L. solvere."] To break up, dissolve, do 
away with. Chiefly fig. -1819. -fS. To solve, 
explain -1660. g. pass, and intr. To finish 
working ; (of a school, factory, etc.) to close, 
disperse, break up {dial.) 1813. 

I. The captiue exile hasteneth that he may be loosed 
Isa. li. 14. The wine loosed the tongues of the guests 
igo2. a. b. She loosed the boat from its moorings 
Geo. Eliot. ^ 4. b. L. nowand then A scattred smile, 
and that He liue vpon A. Y. L, in. v. 103. 

Loose end. 1546, An end of a string, etc., 
left hanging loose ; fig. of something left dis- 
connected, undecided, or unguarded. Chiefly 

Phr, At (after, on) a loose end', having no regular 
occupation ; not knowing what to be at. Also (to 
lecyve a matter) at a loose end ; unsettled, colloq., 
orig. dial. 1851. 

Loosen (l«*s'n), v. ME, [f. Loose a. -t- 
-EN ®.] To make loose or looser, i. trans. = 
Loose v. 1. 2. To undo, unfasten (bonds, a 

knot, etc.). Now usu. : To render looser or 
less tight. ME. 3. To weaken the adhesion or 
attachment of ; to unfix, detach 1667. f Also 
fig. Also intr. for refl. ox pass. 4. trans. To 
make less coherent 1697. 5. To relax (the 

bowels) 1587 ; to render (a cough) looser 1833, 
6. To relax in severity or strictness 1798. 

By degrees her tongue was loosened Trollope. 
The fragrance of the valley was loosened 1893. 3. 

From thir foundations loosning to and fro They 
pluckt the seated Hills Milt. Phr. To 4 (a person’s) 
hide (slang); to flog, 4. He struck the snow with his 
baton to 1 . it Tyndall. 6. The men neither straggled 
nor loosened their discipline 1899. Hence Loo*sener, 
one who or that which loosens. 

Loosestrife (lw*s,str9if). 1548. [f. Loose 
V. -f- Strife sb., a mistransl. of late L. lysi'- 
machia, also ’■machion, taken as if directly f. 
the adj. Kvaifiaxos ‘ loosing ’ (i. e. ending) 
strife (f. \vcn~, Xvciv + fi 6 ,xv)t in.stead of as a. 
Gr. Xvaifidxiov, f. the personal name Avtrt- 
fxaxos Lysimachus, its discoverer.] The name 
of two tall upright plants growing in moist 
places : a. Lysimachia vulgaris (N.O. Primu- 
lacex), Golden or Yellow L., flowering in July, 
and bearing racemes of golden-yellow flowers, 
b. Lythrum Salicaria (N.O. Lythracex), Red, 
Purple, or Spiked L., blooming in summer, 
with a showy spike of purplish-red flowers. 
Also a book-name for the genera Lysimachia 


and Lythrum, and extended to plants of other 
genera. 

b. When through the Wytham fiats, Red I. and 
[ blond meadow-sweet among.. W'e tracked the shy 
Thames shore M. Arnold. 

Lcx>t (l«t), sb. 1839, [a. Hindi lut, re- 

ferred by some to the Skr. root lup = rup to 
break ; by others to Skr. hint to rob.] Goods 
taken from an enemy, a captured city, etc. in 
time of war; also, something taken by force; 
booty, plunder, spoil ; occas. transf, illicit 
gains, ‘ pillage ’ (e. g. by a public servant). 
Also, the action of looting. 

The talismanic gathering- word Loot (plunder) 1839. 

Loot Qut), V. 1842. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To plunder, sack (a city, building) 1845; to 
carry off as loot or Ixioty 1847 ; also absol. 

To 1 . a village 1845, cattle and grain 1887. Hence 
Loo’ter. 

Loover, obs. f. Louver. 
fLop (Ipp), sb.'^ [OE. loppe wk. fern. ; etym. 
unkn.] A spider -ME. 

Lop (Vp), sb.^ Now dial. 1440. [prob, a. 
ON. ^hloppa wk. fern., f. root of hl^upa 
{hlaupa) to Leap.] A flea. 

Lop Qpp), sb.^ ME. [Partly source, partly 
deriv. of Lop z^.i] 1. The smaller branches 

and twigs of trees ; faggot-wood, loppings. 
Also, a branch lopped off. +2, A lopped tree 
or part -1656. fs. The action of lopping a 
tree or its boughs -1600. 

X. Phr. L. and lop, 1 . and crop. 

Lop (Vp), sb.^ 1829. [Onomatopoeic,] 
Naut. A state of the sea in which the waves are 
short and lumpy. 

Lop (\gp), sb.^ 1868. \^oTXiot lop^rabbit '■y 
see Lop v."^] A variety of rabbit with long 
drooping ears. Also /«//-, halfL, etc. 

Lop 1480. [prob. f. Lop 5^3] i. 

tracts. To cut off the branches, twigs, etc., 
rarely the top or ^ head of (a tree) ; to trim, 
b. transf and fig. tAlso with away, off. 1602. 

3. To cut off (the branches, twigs, etc.) from a 
tree ; to shorten by cutting off the extremities. 
Now chiefly with away, off. 1593. h. transf. 
and fig. To cut off (a person's limbs or head). 
Also gen., to cut off, reduce by cutting. Also 
with away, down, off. 1586. c, absol. or intr. 
1588. 

X. In, the moneth of December,.!, hedges and trees 
Markham, b. When our grandsire great . . Lop’d the 
French Hllies Drayton, z* He lopped off the tops as 
they sprang up N. Bacon. b. His leg was lopp’d 
Crabbe. To 1 . off part of a visit 1864. 

Lop (Vp), 1578. [perh. onomatopoeic ; 

cf. Lob V.] 1. intr. To hang loosely or 

limply ; to droop ; to sway limply about. b. 
trans. To droop (the ears) 1828. 3. intr. To 

slouch ; to hang idly about 1587. 3. To move 

with short irregular bounds. Cf. Lope v. 
1895. 

3. Lopping easily along, a fox crosses through the 
teazles C. J. Cornish. ^ Comb.', l.-eaves, eaves 
which hang down at the sides ; -rabbit (see Lop sb.^). 

Lop (l^»p), 2^.3 1897. [Cf. Lop intr. 
Of water ; To break in short lumpy waves. 

Lope (Idhp), sb. ME. [a. ON. hlgup ; see 
Leap sbl^ Cf. Du. loop^ fi. = Leap 
- 1734. 3. A long bounding stride (chiefly of 

animals) 1846. 

a. The easy 1. of the ’rickshaw coolie R. Kipling. 

Lope (Idup), V. 1483. [a. ON. higupa ; see 
Leapz'.J I. intr. To leap, jump, spring. 
Also with about. Obs. exc. dial. 2. intr. To 
run, run away. Now only slang and dial. 
1572. 3. To run with a long bounding stride. 
(Said chiefly of animals.) 1825. 

3. The larger wolves..!, hungrily around 1848. 

Lop-ear (V*piT»u),r 3 . (and dt.) 1692. [Lop 
v.^\ 1. pi. Ears that droop or hang down. a. 

A kind of rabbit with such ears. Also aitfib. 
1877. So Lo*p-eared a. having ears which 
hang loosely down 1687. 
tLo‘peman. [a. Du. loopman (obs.), f. 
loopen to run + man Man sb.] A runner. 
Fletcher. 

Loper (Idu'poi). 1483. [f. Lope + -ek.^.] 
ti. A leaper, dancer, a. Ropemaking, A 
swivel upon which yarns are hooked at one end 
j while being twisted into cordage. [? a. Du. 

I looper xoxmex.] 1794. 


6 (Ger. K^ln). S (Fr. peu). ii (Ger. MwUer). u (Fr. d«ne), v (c«rl), e (e») (th^re). e {e^) {yein). t (Fr. ictixt). § {Jit, fifrn, ^^arth). 
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LopIiO- lo'e'j, bef, a rowel loph-, ' partiojlar iadastry- (Cf. 1823. 


Lcrd4n.-’’j:atiingt L. of the Bed^ 
eman holding ceriain ofhces in 


T ^ fo. “n \''' * Ka *0 "z'l/ event, penod, re^ioa, etc. ilE. 6. The Lord temporal or lay peers. The Lords SJ>iritual-. the 

^•pbophore ,Gr. -.Jiopos beanng a. Z:oL in P ^ ^ arc lords of parliament, a^d, formerly, 

Polyzoa, the oral disk at the Pe. end of the ^ordj . h. AS^ an , 

pol)pids, bearing the tentacles 1S50 ; h. a bird ' » Aq^ fitU TaSic rhri-t ‘ ^d). 3 Lords Commissioners (now simply Lords') 

of the genus Lophophoru:, with crested crow'a : - 7- As a hUe oHesas Chnst. , Admtrady, of the Treasury ^ Lords Com. 

and hrillinnt nlnmiCTi* iSRo I Commonly Our L. ; also the L, ME. missioners of Cue Great Seal. Also Lords Justices 

T 1 L * 00 'C ' t ^loUt. xxw. AfS. a, Man over men He made not ' {of Ireland) i the commissioners to whom, in the earlj' 

l.#Opil(!XlOIlt ; . 1807. ^I. prec. -r ^ Milt, transf. X.Z.X. iv. i 33. b. Lords of ^ iSth c., the viceregal authority W’a^' entrusted. Cizil 

Gr. o^oyr- Tooth. j Characterised by having J creation', mankind; nowy^jc., men as opp. to | 2,.: the one civilian member (besides the First L.) of 
ridges on the crow ns of the molar teeth. ‘women. My bosomes L. sits lightly in his tnrone ' the Board of Admiralty, the others being Naval 

LODt3ed I 1 £jdC a ff. Lop + Shaks, C. L. of few Acres, and those barren too , Lords. 4. L. {Nigli) Admiral^ L. Chimberlain^ L, 

jr^ ^ , , » Drydew. d. The cotton lords are not more oooular \ t l-iio-lA rhfr^rj>Nnr-. T.. Chief Justice. L. IJiok Com. 


event, penod, region, etc. !vIE. 6. The Lord 
(vocatuely Lord) : God OE. b. As an 
exclam. of surpnse. Xoa* only in profane or 
trivial use. ME. 7. As a title of Jesus Christ. ; 

Commonly Our L . : also the L, ME. 


1 i TT,^!L«ci/ of fVA * koi and Zool \ Lrvden. d. The cotton lords are not more popular i {High) Chancellor^ L. Chief Justice, L. High Com. 
50 h] In senses of tne vo. Hot. and ^ol. - landlords Cobden. 3. L. of the Manor (see i \nLoner, L. Deputy, L. Marshal, L. President, L. 

Truncate. b. Her. Cut so as to snow | L. mesne, par amount 4- Prroy Seal, L. Treasurer, L. Warden, ^tc. Lord- 

thickness; snagged 1S28. t Tam. Shr,v.n. 6 The L. increase this husi- rector, an honorary title for the elected chief in 

Lopper (Ip'p^i), s5. 1538. [f. Lop VA + | nesse Shaks. Phr. (The) L. knooBSvoho, what,hov}, certain Scotch Universities; hence Lord.rectorship. 
-ER^ i One who Ions (a tree). etc. : a flippant expression of one’s owm ignorance of The L. Harry 1 ^&VLhS.^Y sb. 6.L.ofMisf»le 

T^kno.r J, X^wnnlv -^nd L. have mercy {on us): (a) a pTaye:T{ch&\kcd (see Misrule), etc. b. His pupil., was. on account 

J_»Opper (Ij? p3l_;, ISOW on y . , on hoase-doors in time of plague); (b) in trivial use of his humn. distinguished by the title of My Lord 


(see Misrule), etc. b. His pupil.. was. on account 


‘ ‘ on hoase-doors in time of plague); (b) in trivial use of his hump, distinguished by the title of My Lord 

dial, ME. [?f. ON. higup \hlaup) coagula- (vulgarly/or^f-a-w^r^^, etc.), as an exclam. of astonish- Smollett. 

tion + -ER * 5 .] I. inir. Of milk: To curdle, ment. So (in triv ial use only) X. b. OL Lord V, ME. [f. LORD ^< 5.1 1 * iftlr. 

n < Tyv rl-sKVilk VijacTmaor rtr tn rfwor <sin in I mn'?t tauirh Shaks. •?. How loval m the followdne . ^ ‘ _ .n_ nn.. 


3, * To dabble, to besmear, or to cover so as to I must laugh Shaks. 7. How loyal in the following . exercise lordshio *-1480. b. To play 

rIot’/Tam \ tStS of thv L. 1 Te.vnvson. Phr. {In) the year cf cur L , T®-* J O exercise i r p ^ \ 

.,h 7 A tm8o rf Top : =Anko Domini; Cemh., the lord (now usu. with aver)-, to assume airs 

Loppmg (Ip P17), 1480. U* LOP The Lord’s Prayer [= L.f??7rjf/<7 of grandeur; to rule tyranmcally, domineer 

ZL^ + “2NGhj 1. 1 he action of Lop ZL the prayer taught by Jesus to His disciples (see ME- 2. irans. To be or act as lord of; to 

cant term of the Rye House conspirators for vl ^13); the paternoster. The Lord’s Supper control, manage, rule {I'are) 1586. 3. To con- 

the killing of tlie King and the Duke of York.) [= U cet^Domimea, Gr.^To xvpiaxop beUvov 1 Cor. ^ address as 

2. Chiefly pL Branches and shoots lopped xi, 24], the Holy Communion. The Lord s table 

from a tree Also, material for lopping. 1589. [_= Gn ’ ’ f Th=y^^.->- “ ‘tey list Sp^ser. 

3 -‘>nnl>.-L 6 sg. , , ,1 aks a designation of rank, etc. i. In early Lording (.V'jdig), jA ML. [f. Lord rA + 

nf loppings to make feweU employed vaguely for any man of exalted -ING «.] i. = Lord sb. I. 2. Rarely = 

T^-nev* a 18 ff LoP z /2 4. .yf 1 position, and in a narrower sense applied to Sir !,ffeq. in^f. = Sirs I Gentlemen ' exc. 

TlmthLn^sl^osiv-^mD ^ ‘J barons (see Baron i). Now, - Nobleman : arch, 2. As dim. of Lord : A little lord, a 

T.nrv*w»e?r ff T op t; 21 A A peer of the realm, or one wio by courtesy is \ot6 .\ nsn. contemptuous -ijji, 3. A kind 

to the prefix Lord, or iome higher of apple or pear 1664. 

.iihraSi purpit a.,;™ Zd .pfte f';“rrif2?sfs.*'PS2a™» 


I. To I, it; They. , 1 . it as they list Spenser- 

. 1 r ti n. As a designation of rank, etc. i. In early Ix>rdmg j^. ME. [f. Lord + 

loppmss to make feweU employed vaguely for any man of e-Ralted -INQ=.] i. = Lord si. I. 2. Rarely = 
rf Lor 4- -Yf.l position, and in a narrower sense applied to Sir!,freq. in^f. == Sirs I Gentlemen ' Obs.Gxc. 
Q * * barons (see Baron i). Now, ~ Nobleman: arch. 2. As dim. of Lord: A little lord, a 

B-o rf Lop 77 ^1 A realm, or one who by courtesy is petty lord ; usu. contemptuous ijjj, 3. A kind 


siachya, with small purple flowers and spikes 
of strongly refiexed fniits, 

Lop-sidecL lopsided (Ipip.sai'dM), a. 1711. 
ff. IX>P + SIDE rL + -ED =.] That lops or rAShS.“;dth Lordless (Ip-rdles) 2. [OE. MaferMas. f. 

eans on ortowarfs one side; havmg one side the individual members of a hldford Lord si. + -lias -less.] Without a 

lower or ^ler than the other. Ong. A ajd. g | appointed to perform the duties of some lord. Of a woman : Husbandless. 
{ofaship):DisproE)Ortionatelyheavyononeside. high offiedof state tot has been put in com- LoTd-lieute-nant. PI. lords-lieuten- 
Lcquacious (Dkw^-Jos), 1^7, [f. L. mission (see below) 1642. 4. Forming part of ant{s, lord-Ueutenants. 1557. a. In Ireland 

oquaci’, loquax (f. loqut\ 4- -O0S.J i. various official titles (see below) 1598. b. In (before the establishment of the Irish Free State 

q much talking; taJk^ive. ^ 2. tr^r^f Ol ceremonious use, prefixed to the titles of in 1922) : The Viceroy 1614. b. In a county : 
urds, water, etc. : Chattering, babbling, bishops, whether lords of parliament or not The chief executive authority and head of the 

''IriiAfltr ^ * r- - . ... i.— at... : t... 


the two bodies composing the legislature of the Thackeray. 


wereBoyes: You were pretty Lordings then? Shaks. 

LoTdkin. [-kin.J A little or young lord. 


Lordless (Ip-idles), a. [OE. Mdfordieas, f. 
hldford Lord sb. + 'lias -less.] Without a 
lord. Of a woman : Husbandless. 
LoTd-lieute*naiit PI. lords-lieuten- 


loquaci', loquax (f. laqui) 4- -O0S.] i. Given 
to much talking; talkative. 2. transf. Of 
birds, water, etc. : Chattering, babbling. 


Chiefly poet. 1^7. _ . , _ , t -p i^39- 5 - As a prefixed title, forming part of a magistracy, appointed by the sovereign by 

T person’s customary appellation. Abbrev. Ld., patent. Under him and of his appointing are 

LO.I43S. ' Seputy-lieuteuants. ISS 7 . Heuce Lo-rd-Ueu- 

Loquacity (lnkws-slti). 1596. [ad. F. Now^ed^folloi^ la sntetorion for ‘Marquis V temanc^ . 

I/ianariU -id I Inauaeitas i Uaukx fsee E^l i Of Viscount (whather denoting a peer, or LordllkC (Ipudlaik). I470. [-LIKE.] a. 
loquacue, zn. Lj. loquacitas, l. toquax applied ‘by courtesy to the eldest son of a peer of j* RMfitHria nr likp a Inrd - Inrdlv "^Mnw 

prec.).] The condition or quality of being higher rank); the word ^ being dropped. Thus aS! a lord, lordly. Now 

loquacious; talkativeness. ‘Lord Hartmgton’ may be usd instekd of ‘The +b- After the fashion of a lord; 

The only limit to his 1. was his Strength Buckle, Marquis of Hartington etc. Abaron is always called domineeringly; sumptuously —I727. 

Loquat (IfJ-i'kwsst). 1814. fa. Chinese /«X ‘Lord as ‘Lord Tennyson the Christian name, Lordling" (l^udlig). ME. [-LING L] I. A 

_ . ' . ' » * ». .. • Jf rrvmKC fit-cf. «»e * A1Vv»/1 T.rtr /1 'T's.nnXTcnn ’ TKa l S . -fj i 


T persou’s customaiy appellation. Abbrev. Ld., patent. Under him and of his appointing are 

Hence Loqna- J' . deputy-lieutenants. 1557. Hence LoTd-lieu- 


Lo. 1455. 


Now used as follows. In substitution for ‘ Marquis *, te ’nancy. 


loquacious; talkativeness. ^ 

The only limit to his 1 . was his strength Buckle, 
Loquat (IfJ-i'kwset). 1814. [a. Chinese luh 


* Earl or ‘ Viscount * (whether denoting \ 


LordHke (Ipudbik). 1470. [-like.] 


imamo, as ‘Lord John Russell'. Lordly (Ipudli). [OE. hlajordhc, f. LORD 

The Lord, the early form of the prefixed title, still sb. 4* -LY.] 

irvives in certain formal uses, and in the superscrip- A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to a lord ; con- 
on of letters, ^ , r v r a listing of. Or administered by, lords. Now 


kwat, lit. ‘ rush orange '.] The fruit of Brio- ^ 

X i ^ youDgcr SODS of duUcs uud iDarquises huvc tfac courtcsy 

lottya]aponica,&x,z.^^d of China and Japan, .Lo^j. followed by tfie ChrbtUa name and 

introduced into southern Europe, India, and surname, as ‘Lord John Russell*. 

TI* .^T it-* j. * tf A 7 J. ..TIT T-* T .a f .. f t .-.t -i. 


if used, comes first, as ‘ Mfred, Lord Tennyson The ijttle or puny lord ; often contemptuous, Occas. 


Australia. Aso, the tree itself. Also 1 . tree. The Lord, the car 
Lor*, lor (Ipj), ini. vulgar. 1835. A survives in certain f 
clipped form of Lord, used as an exclam. letters, 

Loral (loe-ral^ 2. (and sil) X874.. .[f. L. 

&T«« Lore 2^.2 +-AL.] Pertaining to noiinced milpud) 

the lore. Hence as sb. = /. shield or plate (see Forme 

1.0®® simply ‘ Lord ' (si 

Lorate ( 15 a*rfjit), a, 1836. [f. as prec. 4- (Now only arch.) 
-ATE 2 .] Strap-shaped, a respectful mode 


survives in certain formal uses, and in the superscrip- A, adj. I. Of or pertaining to a lord ; con- 
uon of letters, „ . , t- , . sisting of. Or administered by, lords. Now 

6. Jociflar uses. See ?’ slang, A yare. 2. Having the character, attributes, 

hunchback 1700. 7 * appearance, or demeanour of a lord. Of 

nounced milpud). a. Prefixed to a name or actions : Befitting a lord ; honourable. ME. 


plate (see Formerly used where we now use 


b. Haughty, imperious, lofty, disdainful ME. 


simply ‘Ixird’ (see II. 5), with or without of. « Of thine-s* Siutable for a lord • hence prand 
[f. as prec. 4 - (Now only (b) My L. of [London, etc. j : lZbso^il%f ^ 

-ATE 3 .] Strap-shaped. a respectful mode of referring to a bishop {obs. 1, prelacy 1S62. a. A 1 spectacle Carlyle. 

Lorctia (Ifitja), lordb (Ipit/). 1653. [a. or arch.), (c) Prefixed to a title of rank or b. The L. domineering of the English 1665. 3. I 

Pg. origin iinkn.] A light Chinese office; now only vocatively; as in my L. built my soul a 1. pleasurehouse Tennyson. Hence 

sailing vessel with the hull after a European Mayor, my X. Duke, etc. 1440. b. Used Lo’rdHly adv. Lo’rdlmess, ftbe condition or 

model, but a Chinese rig, usually carrying guns, separately, {a) The usual polite and respect- ^ ie..A . ;r. o 

Lord rUid'l sb rOE hldford once hldA of address to a nobleman under the , ^ ^ 

r^r a Drihistoric-^^^^^ rank of a duke, aad to a bishop ; also ia speak- lordly manner ME. 

^ ATI ing of them, (b) In courts of law used in Lord IVfeyor. 1554. A title, ong. of the 


magnificent, noble 1535. 4. absol. 1470. 

X. A 1, prelacy 1S62. a, A 1 spectacle Carlyle. 
b. The L. domineering of the English 1665. 3. I 


model, but a Chinese rig, usually carrying guns. 
X#ord (Ifid), sb. [OE. hldford, once hldf 
vjeard, repr. a prehistoric ^hlaibward-, f. 


state of a lord ; 1. disposition. 

B, adv. After the manner of a lord ; in a 
lordly manner ME. 

Lord Mayor. 1554. A title, orig. of the 


^hlad-iO^s 'hldfMjoKS +^war(l' iO'Es 'weard\ of them, (b) In courts of law used in -LKjra iviayor. 1554. A tiue, ong. ot me 
keepfrlseewiSi^). (Cf. OE. lit. addressing a judp of the Supreme Court ; in ^ 

•bread^ter', a servant, and Ladt.) Taken Scotland and Ire^d in addr^sing a judge of “ 21 ,.^ ^ ‘nov ' f Ihm the i ord M.vor 

as the customarv rendprinir of T dominut any of the SUpenOr COUrtS. (In affected prO- x<?rrf Nov. o, when the Lord Mayor 

as me ^stomary renaenng oi Li. aominus, ' t ttt-. \ f -rds goes m procession with the city dignitaries to and from 

whence m part the sense-development.] my Lud, m lud , see Lud.) c. pi, Westminster, where he receives from the Lord Chan- 

I. A master, ruler, ’f’l, A master of servants ; My lords; (a) fc^m of address to a number of cellor the assent of the Crown to his election. Lord 

the male head of a household -1611, 2. One noblemen or bishops, and to two or more of the Mayor's Show, the procession on Lord Mayor’s Day. 

to whom service and obedience are due ; a superior judges sitting in court together ; {b) in I^ordolatry (lf?idE*latri). joc. 1846. [f. 

master, chief, prince, sovereign. Now only departmental correspondence, used as a collec- Lord sb. 4* -{o)latry.] Worship of lords. 
rhet. Also /. and master. OE. b. 7?/. One designation for the mimsters composing The,. prevalence of L. in this country Thackeray. 

who or something which has the mastery or j .-n j t t t JiLordosis (Vid^u’sis). 1704. [mod.L., a. 

pre-eminence^ ME. c. An owner, possessor, slP" backwards.] 

propnetor (of l^di only Xo treat (a person) like a U to entertain sumptuously, Antenor curvature of the spine, producing con- 

foet. or rhet. ME. a. A ‘ magnate in some to treat with great deference. Phr. Drunk as a t. ; vexity in front, 

ae (man). a (pass). au(l<?wd). » fc«t). g (Fr. ch^f). 2 (ev^r), ^xifycye). (Fr. eau d^ vie), i (s/t), ? (Psyche). § (what). ^ (g^?t). 


LORDS AND LADIES 1169 LOSS 


Lords and iadies. 1 760. A popular name 
for the Vrild arum {Arum maculatum), in refer- 
ence to the dark and light spadices. 

Lord's day or Day. ME. [Prop., 
The Lord's Day = L, dies Dominica^ Gr. 
17 fcvp^afCT} Tjptkpa Rev. i. 10.] A Christian 
appellation for Sunday. 

Lord's day (without the article) is no longer used, 
except by some Nonconformists. Tlu Lora's day is 
the form now current. 

Lordsbip J^*idjip). OE. [See Lord and 
-SHIP.] I. The dignity and functions of a 
lord; dominion, rule; ownership i?/or dominion 
’^on^ over', Tdiidiy pi. 2. The land or territory 
of a lord ; a domain, estate, manor, seignory 
ME. tb. A government, province, district 
-1578 3* The personality of a lord, esp. with 

possess, prons. 1489. b. joc. (as a mock com- 
plimentary designation for ordinary persons or 
animals) 1892. 4. Sc. A royalty i86r. 

I. Our first parent had L. over Sea, and Land, and 
Air Milt. 3 Your lor iship^s'. a form of address to 
noblemen (except archbishops and dukes), and to 
judges, b. His L [the donkey] 1892. 

Lore (loai), sb?- [OE. Idr str. fern. : — 
OTeut. ^laizd, f. root lais- ; cf. Learn v.] 
I. The act of teaching ; the condition of being 
taught ; instruction ; a piece of instruction ; a 
lesson. Now arch, and dial. 2. That which 
is taught ,* doctrine. Applied chiefly to religi- 
ous doctrine. Now poet, or arch. OE. fb. pi. 
Doctrines, precepts, ordinances -1580. tc. A 
creed, religion -1550. +3* Advice, counsel ; 

instruction, command, order -1667. 4. That 

which is learned ; learning, scholarship, erudi- 
tion. Now only arch, and Sc. Also, recently; 
The body of traditional facts or beliefs relating 
to some subject ; as, animal, bird, fairy, plant 

1 . ME. ^ I 

1. She finish’d, and the suttle Fiend his 1 . Soon learnd 
Milt. z. Her [ Vertue’s] 1 Milt. The I of Christ 
Trench. 4. Skill'd in legendary 1 . Goldsm. 

Lore (loajj, sh.*^ 1621. [ad. L. lorum strap, 
thong.] ti. A strap, thong, rein {rari) -1636. | 

2. Nat. Hist. A strap-like appendage or part 
in certain insects, birds, and snakes 1817. 

Lore, str, pa. t. and pple. of Leese v. 
Loreal (Id^r/al), a. and sb. 1849. [?irreg. 
f. Lore sbJ^ + -al. ] = Loral. 
fLorel. [ME. lorel, f. loren, pa. pple. of 
Leese V., as Losel from the var. losen."] A 
worthless person, rogue, blackguard ; = Losel. 
In 16th c. often opp. to lord. 

Cock Lorel. See Coche Lorelles Bote (printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde c 15x5). allusively. Rogue, 
r^robate. 

Loren, pa. pple. of Leese v. 

II Lorgnette (Ipjnyet). 1820. [Fr., f. lor- 
gner to squint ; see -ette.] a. A pair of eye- 
glasses held in the hand, usu. by a long handle, 
b. An opera-glass. 

II Lorgnon (l^unyoh). 1846. [Fr.] a. A 
single or double eye-glass ; a lorgnette, b. An 
opera-glass. 

Lori, var. of Loris. 

{{Lorica (lorsi'ka). 1706. [L., f. lorum 

strap.] I. Rom. Antiq, A cuirass or corslet of 
leather. 2. Old Chem. A kind of lute or paste 
for coating vessels before subjecting them to 
heat 1753. 3. Zool. The protective case or 

sheath of some infusorians and rotifers ; also 
applied to the carapace of crustaceans 1856. 
4. Bot. The integument of seeds. Lindlet. 
Loricate (1^ rik<?it). 1826. [ad. L. lorL 
cat us, f, Lorica ; see -ATE^.] Zool, A. adj. 
Covered with ‘ armour ’ or adjoining plates or 
scales ; having a lorica. SoLoTicated a. 1623. 
B. sb. pi. [repr. raod.L. Loricati or Loricata.'] 
Applied to various groups of animals having 
such an integument, as those represented by 
the armadillos, crocodiles, and certain infu- 
sorians 1855. 

Loricate (l^’rik<?it), zi. 1623. \i.lj. loricat-, 
loncare, f. LoRiCA.] trans. To enclose in or 
cover with a protective coating. Hence Lori- 
ca*tion, the action of loricating ; concr. a 
defensive covering or casing 1706. 

Lorikeet (l^rikrt). 1772, [f. Lory + -keet 
in Parrakeet.] Name for small brightly- 
coloured parrots of the Malay Archipelago, 
comprehending the genera Charmosyna, Lori* 
cuius, and Coriphilus, 

o (Ger. K^n). d (Fr. ii (Ger. Mwller), 


Lorimer, loriner (V*rim3j, Ip rinoi). Now 
Hist, ME. ‘jL. OF. loremier, lorenier (F. 
larmier), f. lorain thong.] A maker of bits 
and metal mountings for horses’ bridles ; also, 
a spurrier, and (generally) a maker of small 
iron ware, etc. (Now only in the title of a 
London hvery company.) 
fLo-ring, vbl. sb. [f. Lore sb.'^ + -ing ^.1 
Teaching, instruction. Spenser. 

Loriot (Ip ript). 1601. [a. F. loriot, a 
corruption (due to the added article) of OF. 
oriot, altered f. oriole ORIOLE. 1 The Golden 
Oriole, Oriolus galbula. 

Loris (Ids'ris). Also erron. lori, lory. 
1774. [a. F. /<7rzk(Buffon).] A small slender 

tailless nocturnal climbing lemur of Ceylon 
(Lons gracilis) ; also extended to the related 
genus Nycticebus. 

Lora (Ipin), ppL a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Leese v.'] •j-i- I^st, perished, ruined ; doomed 
-1805. 2. = Forlorn 4, 5. 1475. 

I. If thou readest, thou art 1. 1 Scott, z . Left lone 
and 1. 1876. 

Lorry, lurry (lp*ri, Iv'd). 1838. [prob. 
f. dial, lurry, lorry to pull, tug.] i. A 
long flat wagon without sides, or vdth low 
sides, running on four low wheels. Also, a 
truck or wagon running on railways or tram- 
ways. 2. Mining. A running bridge over a pit 
1883. 

Lory (los'ri). 1692. [a. Malay lurt, dial, 
var. of nurt. Cf. F. loriL\ A parrot-like bird 
of the family Loriinse, with brilliant plumage, 
from South-eastern Asia and Australia. Also 
the S. African touraco, Turacus albicristaius. 

Losable, loseable (I27 zabT), «. i6ii. [f. 
Lose v. + -able.] Capable of being lost. 
Losang(e, obs. f. Lozenge. 
fLose, sb. hlE. [a. OF. los, loz, loos : — L. 
laiides, pi. of laus praise."] Praise, renown, 
fame. Also (good or bad) reputation ; occas. 
ill fame. Out of lose : to one’s dispraise. -1825. 

Lose Quz), V?- [OE. losian, f. los Loss, 
used mostly intr. (sense i). Later, synony- 
mous with the cognate Leese v., which it 
finally superseded.] fi. intr. To perish ; to be 
lost -ME. t2. trans. To destroy, rum ; to be 
the ruin of -1628. b. To ruin in estimation 
{rare) 1605. ^*p(^ts. To be brought to destruc- 
tion, ruin, or misery; to be killed; to be 
damned. Of a ship, etc. : To perish at sea. 
OE. 3. To incur the privation of (something 
that one possesses or has control of) ; to part 
with through negligence or misadventure; to 
be deprived of. See below. ME. 4. absol, or 
mtr. To suffer loss ; to cease to possess some- 
thing ; to be deprived of or part with some of 
one's or its possessions, attributes, or qualities ; 
to become deteriorated or incur disadvantage 
ME. b. Of an immaterial thing : To be de- 
prived of its power or force {rard) 1794. 5. To 

become unable to find ; to cease to know the 
whereabouts of OE. b. To fail to keep in 
sight. Also, to 1 . sight of. Also occas., to 
cease to hear {poet.) ; to fail to follow in argu- 
ment {obs. or arch.) 1587. c. To draw away 
from; to leave hopelessly behind in a race 
1704. td. To fail to retain in the mind or 
memory; to forget -1712. e. To cease to 
follow (the right track) ; also, to cease to find 
(traces of a person, etc.). Chiefly in to 1 . ones 
way (lit. and fig.). 1530. 6. To spend un- 

profitably ; to waste, get no return or result for 
(one's labour or efforts); to let slip (oppor- 
tunities) ; to waste (time) ME. 7. To fail to 
obtain (e. g. a prize) ; occas. constr, to. Also, 
to fail to catch (a train, etc.). ME. b. To fail 
to apprehend ; not to ' catch ’ (words, etc.) 
1599. c. Hunting. To fail to catch (an animal) 
1567. 8, To forfeit (a stake) ; to be defeated 

in (a game, battle, lawsuit) ; to fail to carry (a 
motion). In Cricket : To have (a wicket) 
taken. Const, to. 1440. 9. causal. To cause 

the loss of ; often const, dative of the person 
suffering loss ME. 10, refl. (and correspond- 
ing passP). a. To go astray. Also fig. 1535. b. 
To become merged {in something else). Also 
fig. 1604. c. To become engrossed {in thought, 
etc.) ; to be overwhelmed {in wonder) ; tto be 
distracted (from excitement, etc.) 1604. d. To 
i become obscured {in clouds, etc.) 1697. 

, w (Fr. dime), ip (c«rl). e(e9) (there), e 


z. b. Lean. i. 236, c. The Woman that Deliberates 
i is lost Addison. 3. a. To I. lands, goods, a right, 
quality, a place, etc. ME. b. To L a limb, faculty, 
one’s life, etc. To /, one's head-, see Head sb. 
To 1 . heart', to become discouraged. To 1 . one's 
heart', to fall in love. To 1 . one's legs (slang): 
to get diunk, c. To I. a relativ'e, friend, servant, etc. 
by death, men in battle ME. To i, a patient 1882, 
d. To 1 . patience, one's temper, to 1 . ce^ie, hold, one's 
balance, etc To 1 . ground : to fail to keep one's 
position; esp. fif. to decline in reputation, favour, 
health, etc. e. To 1 . an ague 1677, one’s fears 1742, a 
sense of misery 1859. L To 1 . (a portion of itself, a 
quality, or appurtenance) ME. Til that the brighte 
sonne loste his hewe Chaucer. Her household dudes 
had lost their interest 1894. g. The passive is often 
used without any reference to a determinate person 
or thing as ‘losing e.g. (of an art, etc.) to cease to 
be known or practised ; (of a quality, etc.) to cease to 
be present 1667 4. Both armies lost heavily (mod.). 

c To 1 . out {U.S.) : to be unsuccessful, to fail 1889. 
5- Like a Schoole-boy that had lost his A.B C. Shaks, 
c. His great stride and iron legs, .enabled him, in the 
language of the turf, to 1. his antagonist 18S6. d. 
Being ouerfull of selfe- affaires, My minde did 1 . it 
Shaks. I am in great danger of losing my English 
1718. 6. There is no time to be lost Marryat. To 

be lost on or upon: to have no effect upon; Your 
kindness is not lost upon me 1833* 7. Hee shall m no 
wise 1 . his reward Matt. x. 42. b. 1 did not 1 . a word 
of his speech (mod). 8. If we loose the Field, We 

cannot keepe the Towne Shaks. absol, A captiue 
victor that hath lost in gaine Shaks. 9. The crimes 
of John lost him all the northern part of his French 
possessions Freeman, to. a. I love to 1 . my selfe in 
a mystery Sir T. Browne, b. All surprise was shortly 
lost in other feelings Jane Austen, c. I . . 1 . myself 
in melancholy musings W. Irving, d. Woody moun- 
tains half in vapours lost Pope. 

fLose, v.^ [f. Lose sb., or perh. aphetic f. 
Alose v.] trans. To praise. Only in ME. 
Losel (lifa'zel). arch, and dial. SlE, [app. 
f, losen, pa. pple. of Leese v, Etym. sense 
‘ one who is lost ‘ a son of perdition ’.] A. 
sb. A worthless person; a profligate, lake, 
scoundrel; in weaker sense, a ragamuffin, 
ne'er-do-w ell. B, adj. Good-for-nothing, worth- 
less 1601. Hence Lo'selry, profligacy, de- 
bauchery, rascality {rare). 
fLosenger. ME. [a. OF. losengeour, -ere, 
f. losenge ; — (ult.) med.L. laudemia, a deriv. 
of L. laud‘, laus praise.] i. A false flatterer, a 
lying rascal, a deceiver -1616. II 2. A slug- 

gard. Douglas, fLosengery, flattery, deceit, 
Loser (lu zdi). ME. [f. Lose z/ i + -erL] 
I. One who loses (see Lose b. A horse 

that loses in a race 1902. 2. Billiards. ^ A 

losing hazard 1873. 3* Tennis. A losing 

stroke 1928, 4. Bridge. A losing card 1918. 

Losing (^Iw-zig), vbl, sb. OE. [f. Lose v.^ 
+ -ING ^.] The action of Lose v.^ 

^ attrzb. in 1,-money, a payment allowed to the loser 
in certain competitions. 

Loosing, ppl. a. 1519. [f. Lose v? + 
-ING 2.] 'That loses, or results in loss. 

L. game, {d) a game played with ill success (usu. 
figD ; {b) a game in which the loser wins the stakes. 
L. hazard, see the sb. Lo’singly adv. 

Loss (1^3), sb. [OE. and early ME. los, 
only in dat. lose, corresponds to ON. los 
neut., ' breaking up of the ranks of an anny ' 
(Vigfusson) ; — OTeut. '^losom, f. ^lus-, wk. 
grade of the root ^leus~, *laus- ; see Leese v., 
Lease a., Loose a. The mod. form may 
have been a back-formation from the pa. pple. 
lost.'] I. The condition or fact of being lost, 
destroyed, or ruined. Now only with mixture 
of other senses. 2, The fact of losing. See 
senses of Lose Const, with of 01 objective 
i genitive. ME. fa. occas. Cause or occasion of 
; ruin or deprivation -1548. 4. An instance of 

i losing. Also, a person, thing, or amount lost. 
ME. 5. Detriment or disadvantage resulting 
from deprivation or change of conditions ; an 
instance of this. (Opp. to gain.) ME. 6. 
Mil. The losing of men by death, wounds, or 
capture ; also {sing, and pi.) the number of men 
so lost ME. ty. Lack, default -1632, f 8. 
Tennis. A lost chase (see Chase sb.^ 7) -1619. 

I. Thou hast, .quitted all to save A World from utter 
1 . Milt. 2. The 1 . of power 1620, of sight Milt. The 
L, of a Mother Steele. The battle’s 1 . Shelley, 
The 1 , of an hour Tyndall, of a train (wi>rf.). L. oj 
life : the being put to death (as a punishment). Also, 
the ‘ sacrifice ’ of human lives. 3. Womman was the 
los of al mankynde Chaucer. 4. A rich fellow enough, 
goe to, and a fellow that hath had losses Shaks. S- 
L. and gain N ewman {title). He is no 1 . {mod.). Phr. 
To have a great l. in (or of) : to suffer severely by 

{il) (xeixi). ^(Fr. iaitd). 5 (ffr, fom, ^arth). 
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bras. They were repulsed with I. G»ote._ 7.1 Lot V. 1449. LOT sb. Cf. F. 


I'iur, ifu: u uj ^ piuviucu s-iucirc 

dispute. Meas.far M ii. iv. 90, 

Phrase. At a loss, tat 1 . Of a hound : HaT-i'-.g 
lost toe track or scent ; at fault. Hence of persons : 
At fault; puzzled uhat to say or do. Ai a L for', 
unable to ^scover or obtain sscmethi^g r^^ededl. 

Cmtb, : 1 -leader U.S,^ an a'-trcie scid belovr cost 
for the purpose of attracting buyers. 

+Lost, sK ME. [app. f. pa. ppie. of 
Lose z'Xl == Loss sb, - 1671 . 

Lost (lf?st), pfL a. 1500. Ta. pple. of 
Lose vJ-] i. That has perished or been de- 
stroyed ; ruined, esp. morally or spintually ; 
(of the soul) damned 1533. a. Not retained in 
possession ; no longer to be found. Also, of a 
person or animal : Having gone astray, having 
lost his or its way 1526. 3. Of time, labour, 

space : Not used advantageously ; spent in 
vain ; thence, vain. Of opportunities : Missed. 
1500. 4. Of a battle, game : In which one has 
been defeated. Also iransf. Of a person j De- 
feated {poet.), 1724. 

I. A L man Burnet, ship Falconer. a. The 
thought.. of 1 . happiness Milt, The IL Leader 
BROWufiNG {itik), A ‘ Lost Bail* 1849. Togiveifruer 
or up) for to consider, set down as lost. 3. It were 
1 . sorrow to waile one tnat ’s L Shaks. To make up 
for I. time 1S89. 4. In the 1 . battle, borne down by 

the flying Scott. 

P;^. To he 1 . ioi a. to have passed from the pos- 
session of ; h. (of a person) to have no sense of (right, 
shame, etc.) ; also rarely^ to have lost all interest in ; 
fto be forgotten by, unknown to (the world). 

Lot (Ipt), sb, fOE. hlot neut. (rendering L 
sors^ p(^io) ; — OTeut, type ^hluio~m, f. wk. 
grade of root hkut- {: hlaut- ; hlui-] in OE. 
hlioian to cast lots, obtain by lot. Prob. some 
Eng. uses are due to the influence of Fr. Io£,\ 
1, An object (usu. a piece of wood) used in an 
ancient method of selection or decision by 
chance ; a number of these being placed in a 
receptacle and shaken or drawn out. Nearly 
always in phr. to cast (arch.), draw {fsend, 
fikroWt etc.) lots (or 'ftot). b. In abstract 
sense; The use of this, or any equivalent pro- 
cess, to obtain a decision. Chiefly in phr. hf /. 
ME. c. The choice resulting from a casting 
of lots ME. td. sing, and pL Applied to 
games of chance or to divinatory appeals to 
chance -1777. a. What falls to a person by 
lot OE. h. fg. One’s destiny, fortune, or por- 
tion in this fife ; condition (good or bad) in life 
MR 3. A tax, due, custom j esp. in scat and 
lot (see Scot sb, 2). b. Derbyshire M ines. See 
quots. 1631, t4. A prize in a lottery -1711. 

Also in the card-game Lottery”. 5. a. (Now 
chiefly U.S.) A plot or portion of land assigned 
by the state to a particular ow ner. Hence, any 
piece of land divided off, e. g. for building or 
pasture, b. One of the plots in which a tract 
of land is divided when offered for sale. 1450. 6. 
An article, or set of articles, offered separately at 
a general sale; esp. each of the items at a sale by 
auction 1704. b. iransf . of a person (coUoq,) ; 
chiefly in a bad L 1862. 7. gen., A number or 

quantity of persons or things associated in some 
way ; also, a quantity (of anything). Now only 
colloq., exc. of goods, live stock, etc. Often 
slightly depreciatory. 1735. 8 . coUoq. A con- 

siderable number or quantity ; a good deal, a 
great deal. Used in sing, {a /.) and pL; also 
as quasi-adv. Often absol. Also with adj., as 
a good a great I, 1812 . 

I. Phr. To cast (rwely throw) in one's 4 with ; to 
associate oneself with the fortunes of- b. Good 
Counsel! comes not by L., nor by Inheritance Hobbes. 
c. Phr. The I, falls on {2, 01 thing), a. Now 

cometh thy 1. ‘ turn '), now comestow on the rynge 

Chaucer. The lott is fallen vnto me in a fayre 
grounde Coverdale Ps. xv[i]. 6. Phr. To fall to the 
L of. To ham neither pari nor 4 after Acts viii, 
21. b. Bewailing His 1 . unfortunate in nuptial choice 
Milt, Phr. The L falls {to a. person), {it) falls to 
ike 1 . of {a person), it falls to (him) as Ms 1 . (to have 
or to do something). 3. b. The Duty called L.. .shall 
be One l^irteenth Part of all Ore raised within the 
JtmscHction of the Barmote Courts 1851. 4. Great 1 .^ 
chief Lt the highest prize. 6. L. after 1 . was disposed 
of.. at. .good prices 1859. 7. Two several lots of 
dhild^ 1854, A large 1 . of ore Raymond, Phr. The 
4 ss the whole number or quantity, A shilling for 
the 1 . 1877. 8 . I’ve lots to do 1891, I would give a 

1. to [etc.] 1901. 

Comb, : L-mead, -meadow, a common meadow, 
the shares in which are apportioned by 1. ; -selleir, 
one who Sells a variety of small articles, or ‘a lot *, 
all for id. ; so -selling. 


1 ..ctzr to cast lots, etc._ 

I L intr, i. To cast lots. CbnsL interrog. d., 
“ or for. rare, 1483. a. To 4 upon ; to count 
upon, expect Now U.S. 164a. 

n. irans. i. To assign to one as his portion ; 
to assign as one’s lot or destiny. Aiso 
out. 1524. 3, To divide (land) into iois. Usu. 

with out I To portion out and allot(ifv?a person 
or persons). 1449. 3, To divide or group into 

lots for sale. Also wth out. 1709. 4. To cast 
lots for ; to apportion or distnbute by lot. Now 
rare. 1703. 5. To choose (pressed men) by lot 
for service. Ohs. exc. Hist. 1758. 

{jLota, lotah (l^wta). Anglo^Ind. Also 
lootab, loto, 1809, [Hindi loia.l A spheroi- 
dal water-pot, usu, of polished brass. 

Lote (Dot), sb. arch. 1510. Anglicized 
form of Lotus, in various senses. So Lote- 
tree. arch. 1548. 

fLote, V. ME. only. [POE. *lotian, f. 
ablaut-var. of lut~ in OE. Milan ; cf. Lout v.^\ 
intr. To lurk, lie concealed. Hence fLo’teby, 
a lover, a paramour ME, 

Loth, alternative f. Loath. 

Lothario (I^pe^Tiji?). 1756. [A character 
in Rowe’s Fair Penitent?^ A libertine, gay 
deceiver, rake. (With capital L.) 

The gay L.. dresses for the flght 1756. 

Lotion (Dtt-Jsn). ME. [ad. L. lotionem^ f. 
lavare (stem laui~, lot-) to wash ; see Lave 
ti. The acton of washing (the body); 
washing with a medidnal preparation; pL 
ritual ablutions -1797. t3. The washing of 

metals, medicines, etc. in water to cleanse 
them -1796. 3. Pkarm. A liquid preparation 

used externally to heal wounds, relieve pain, 
beautify the slan, etc. iME. 4. slang. Alcohohe 
drink 1876. 

Loto; see Lota, Lotto. 
lll/ytophsigi (ldotf*fzdsm)jsb. pi. i6oi. [L^, 
a. Gr. AcoToepayot, f. Karros LOTUS + (payeTv 
to eat.] The lotus-eaters ; a people in Greek 
legend who lived on the fruit of the lotus, 
which caused a dreamy forgetfulness in those 
who ate it. So Lotephagons a. rare, lotus- 
eating, resembling the L. 1855. 

Lottery (l^'tsri). 1567. [ad. It, lotteria 
(whence F. loierie), f. lotto Lot sb.\ see 
Lotto.] i. An arrangement for the distribu- 
tion of prizes by chance among persons pur- 
chasing tickets. Slips or lots, bearing the 
same numbers as the tickets, and representing 
either prizes or blanks, are drawn from a 
wheeL Also iransf. and fg, ta. Sortilege, 
appeal to the lot; also, chance, issue of 
events as determined by chance -1663. t3- 

Something which comes by lot or fortune. 
Ant. Cl. II. ii. 248. 4. A round game at 

cards, in which certain cards carry prizes 1830. 

Comb. l.-wlieel, a vertical wheel bearing on its 
axis a drum by the revolution of which the numbered 
slips are :>huffled before being drawn. 

Lotto, loto (ig'to, Da-ti7). 1778. [a. F. 
lot(t)o, a. It. lotto, ad. Teat, word repr. by 
Lot jA] A game played with cards divided 
into numbered and blank squares and numbered 
disks to be drawn on the principle of a lottery. 

A disk is drawn from a bag, and its number called ; 
a counter is placed on the square so numbered, the 
player whose card first gets one row covered being 
the winner. 

Lotus (Da’tffs), lotos FI. lotuses. 

1540. [a. L, lotus, Gr- Aoirds.] i. The plant 
yielding the fruit eaten by the Lotophagi; 
represented by Homer (Od. ix. 90 ff.) as pro- 
ducing a state of dreamy forgetfulness and loss 
of all desire to return, home. (Identified by 
some with the jujube-tree, Zizyphvs Lotus.) 
Hence allusively. a. A tree mentioned by 
ancient writers, having hard, black wood ; 
prob. the nettle-tree, Celtis australis 1551. 3- 

The water-lily of Egypt and Asia, Nymphxa 
Lotus (and other species), and Nelumbium 
speciosum 1584. b. Arch, An ornament repr. 
the Egyptian water-h’ly. 4. Some kind of 
clover or trefoil (in Homer, food for horses) 
1562. 5. Name of a genus of leguminous 

plants, including the Bird's-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
comiculaius 1753. 

I. Eating the Lotos day by day Tennyson. 4. When 


uiih rush-grass tail, Lotus and all sweet herbage, 
every one Had pastured been Shelley. 

Lotus-eater. ALo lotos-. 1832. One of 

the Lotophagi ; transf. one whognes himself 
up to dreamy and luxnnous ease. So Lotus- 
eating tbl. sb. ppl, a. 1S61. 

,jLouctie rare. 1819. [F. louche 

squinting, OF. lousche : — L. lusca, fern, of 
luscus one-ejedj Obhque, not straightfor- 
ward. 

Loud (laud), a. [Com. AYGer. : OE. kiud, 
: — Indo-Eur, pa. pple. f. root kleu- to 

hear (Teut. kleu-), whence Gr. tcXv^iv to hear, 
Kkios renown, L. cluere to be famed, cltens 
(pres, pple., lit. ' hearer ’), etc.] i. Of sounds 
or voices ; Strongly audible ; striking forcibly 
on the sense of hearing. Hence, with agent-n. : 
That speaks, sings, etc. with a loud voice. b. 
Giving a forcible sound, sonorous. c. Of a 
place, etc. : Full of noise, re-echoing 1595. 2. 
fig. a. Clamorous, noisy ; emphatic, vehement 
in expression 1530. tb. Manifest, palpable, 
flagrant. Chiefly of a lie. -1700. 3* transf. 

Of smell or flavour; Powerful, offensive. Now 
chiefly U.S. colloq. 1641. 4. Of colours, dress, 

etc. ; Vulgarly obtrusive. Opp. to quzet. 1849. 

I. A 1. halloo Scott, speaker 1855. b. L. wyndes 
ME., seas 1898 c. Streets and factories 1. with life 
1S78. 3. The strong breath and I. stench of avarice 
Milt. 4. The 1. pattern of his trousers 1878. Comb. 

1. speaker Wireless Telephony^ any one of several 
similar instruments for converting electrical impulses 
into sounds loud enough to be heaid at a distance. 
Lou‘dish a. somewhat 1. Lou'd-ly adv., -ness. 

Loud (laud), adv. [OE. hMde : — OTeut. 
*hludb, f. *kludo- Loud a.'] 1. Loudly ; aloud. 

2, Of smell; Strongly, offensively 1871. Comb. 
l.-spoken a. given to loud speaking. 

Louden (lau*d’n), v. 1848. [f. Loud a, + 
-EN ®.] To become or make loud or louder. 
fLoughl, [ME. lough, lo^e; perh. repr. 
ONorthumb. luh, ?a. Irish loch (see Loch), or 
a. the original of Welsh Ilwch lake, pool.] A 
lake, pool. In ME. poetry ocras., Water, sea. 
-1829, attrib., as l.-diver, -plover, names for 
the female smew 1678. 

Lough 2 (Ipx)* me. [a. Irish loch (see 
Loch), with spelling of prec.] A lake or arm 
of the sea (in Ireland) ; — Sc. Loch. 

II Louis (lw*i). Hist. Pl.louis. Alsoflewis, 
pi. lewis (’s. 1689. [F. louis, use of the 

Christian name of many French kings.] = 
Louis d’or. 

IjLouis d'or (Iwzdp j). Hist. 1689. [F., lit. 

* gold louis ’ ; see prec.] A gold coin issued in 
the reign of Louis XIII and subsequently till 
the time of Louis XV I . After the Restoration 
applied to the 20“franc piece or Napoleon. 
IjLouis Quatorze (Iz/ikset^uz). 1842. Louis 
XIV, King of France, 1643-1715. Used as 
adj. to designate the styles in architecture, 
furniture, etc. of his reign. So Louis Quinze 
(-kaenz), Louis XV, 1715-74. Louis Seize 
j-s|z), Louis XVI, 1774-93. Louis Treize 
(-tr|z), Louis XIII, 1610-43. 

Lounge (laundg),.?!?. 1775. [f. Lounge z^.] 
I. An act, spell, or course of lounging ; a 
saunter, stroll ; also, a lounging gait 1806. b. 
slang (Eton and Cambridge), "a treat, a chief 
meal ’ 1844. 3. A place where one can lounge ; 
esp. applied to a sitting-room for guests in a 
hotel, etc. ; a gathering of loungers 1775. 3- A 
kind of sofa or easy chair on which one can 
lie at length 1853, 4. attrib, 1800. 

3. But pray, Mr. Fag, what kind of a place is this 
Bath?. .Far. ,’tis a good I. Sheridan. 

attrib, 1. lizard, one who frequents hotel lounges, 
e g. as a professional dancing partner. 

Lounge (laund^), z'. 1508. [perh. suggested 
by Lung IS,] i . intr. To move indolently, rest- 
ing between-whiles, or the like. 2. To recline 
lazily, to loll 1746. 3. To idle 1671. 4. trans. 

To pass (time, etc.) away (rarely out) with 
lounging 1776. Hence Loumger, 

4. To 1 . away whole months 1776. 

attrib. 1. suit; a suit comprising a short coat de- 
signed for ordinary wear. 

Loup (laup), ME. [a. ON. hlpup.'\ 

~ Leap So Loup v. [a. ON. hlgupa"], 

II Loup (lu), sb.^ 1834. [a. F. loup, lit. 
*wolf’ : — T_,. h/pum,'] A light mask or half- 
mask of silk or velvet worn by women. 
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Loup, obs. f. Loop. 

I Loup cervier (^u 1725. [F., ad. 

L. lupus cervarius (Pliny) the lynx (lupus wolf, 
ceruarius that hunts stags, f. cen/us).'}^ The 
Canada Lynx (Lynx Canadensis'), 

Lour, lower ( 1 qu»i, 1qu*3i), sh. ME. [f. 
Lour v.} i. A gloomy or sullen look; a 
scowl. ”2. Of the sky, etc. : Gloominess, 
threatening appearance 1596. 

I. In one smile or lowre of thy sweet eye Consists 
my life Drayton. 2 The tempest’s lower J. Wilson. 
Hence LouTy, lowery a. dull, gloomy 164S. 

Lour, lower (lauaj, 1 qu‘oi\ v. [ME. 
loureuj ?repr. an OE. ^Idrian, Cf. Du. loeren^ 
late MHG. and MLG. Mren to lie in wait 
(mod.G. lauem), etc.] i. intr. To frown, 
scowl ; to look angry or sullen, b. quasi-ifr^zzw. 
To express by frowning. Wesley, a. transf, 
and fig. Of the clouds, sky, etc. : To look dark 
and threatening 1450. 

I. Nor from that right to part an hour, Smile she or 
lowre Milt. b. To lour defiance 1746. 2. A shadow 
lour*d on the fields M. Arnold. Hence Lou*ringly, 
Loweringly adv, gloomily, threateningly. 
fLourd. ME. [a. F. lotird heavy.] A. 
adj. Slug^sh, dull, sottish, stupid -1681. B. 
si, A sottish fellow, a lout 1579-90. 

Louse (laus), si. PL lice (bis). [Com. 
Teut.: OE. Ids = Du. luzs, Ger. laus, etcl] i. 
A parasitic insect of the genus Pediculus, in- 
festing the human hair and skin. Applied also 
to other kinds of insects parasitic on mammals, 
birds, and plants, and to the degraded crusta- 
ceans which infest fishes ; often differentiated, 
as iird-,fish-, plant-, sea-l. 2. transf. Applied 
in scorn to human beings 1633. 

I. Tis not that I value the money three skips of a 

1 . Swift. 

Comi , : l.-disease, Phthiriasis ; lonsewort, t(a) 
Stinking Hellebore, HeUeiorus fcetidus j (^) any plant 
of the genus Pedicularts, esp. P. p&htsiris and P. 
sylvaticai (c) Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus Crista- 
gain ; (<f) Delphinium Staphisagria, 

Louse (lauz), v. 1440. [f. Louse si ] i. 
irans. To clear (a person, oneself, a garment) 
office. Also intr. for refit. fa. intr. To be 
infested with lice. Lear iii. ii. 29. 

Lousy (lau-zi), a. ME. [f. Louse sh. + 
-Y 1.] I. Full of lice, infested by lice. th. 
Characterized by the presence of lice -1830. 2. 
dg. Dirty, filthy, obscene. Also ; Mean, sorry, 
scurvy, vile, contemptible. Now rare. ME. 

X. I do not give to a t Tibetan Kipling. b. fZ. 
disease, evil = Phthiriasis. 2. A 1 . story 1893. 
Hence Lou’sily adv.^ Lou'sincss. 

Lout (laut), si, 1548. [? orig. dial., conn, 
w. Lout ■y.^] i. An awkward fellow; a 
bumpkin, clown. 2. Rugiy School slang. A 
common fellow, * cad ' 1857. 

I. 'Tis no trusting to yond foolish Lowt Shaks. 
Hence Lou’tish a, like a 1 . Lou‘tish-ly adv.^ 
-ness. 

Lout (lout), vX Pa. t. and pple. louted. 
Now arch,, poet,, and dial. [Orig. a str. vb., 
OE. Mtan — ON. Idta, f. Teut. root lent- . 
laut- : /Afjf-.] intr. (occas. refili) To bend, 
bow, make obeisance; to stoop; also with 
down, \i, fig. To bow, stoop, submit (to) ME. 
He faire the knight saluted, louring low Spenser. 
Lout, z^.2 1530. [? f. Lout si.'] i. trans. To 
treat with contumely, mock. (Cf. Flout v.) 

2. intr. To act as a lout ; to loll about 1807. 

1. I Hen. VI, IV. iii. 13. 

Louver (Iw-voi). Also louvre, luffer. 
[ME. luver, lover, a. OF. lover, lovier, ? altered 
f. ^loer med.L. ^lodarium cogn. w. med.L. 
lodium. The form louvre is due to confusion 
with F. Louvre.^ 1. A domed turret-like erec- 
tion on the hall-roof, etc. of a mediaeval building, 
with lateral openings for the passage of smoke 
or light. (Cf. Lantern 3.) +2. A dovecote 

of this construction -1661. 3. Chiefly pi. An 

arrangement of overlapping boards, laths, or 
slips of glass, admitting air, but excluding 
rain 1555. 

X. Ne lightned was with window, nor with louer 
Spenser. Comi. 1 . (lufier) boards (see 3). Hence 
Louvered ppl. a, arranged like louvers, provided 
with a 1. or louvers. 

til Louvre (l«vr). 1729. [Fr. ; from the 
Louvre at Paris.] Some kind of dance -1772. 
Lovable, loveable (Izj-vab’l), a. ME. 
(coined afresh in the 19th c.) [f. Love v,"^ + 


-ABLE.] Deserving of being loved; amiable ; 
attractive. 

‘She is ..very loveable — that is the exact word,* 

‘ I fear it is not English *. said Miss Hauton 1814. 
Hence Lov(e)abrlity, Lo*v(e)ableness. Lo*v(e)- 
ably adv. 

Lovage (l^-vedg). [ME. loveacke, altered 
(as if love-achex see Ache si.-) from OF. 
levesche ; — late L. levisticum, ? a corruption of 
L. ligusticum adj. neut., Ligurian.] The 
umbelliferous herb Levisticum officinale, used 
as a domestic remedy ; also applied, with or 
without defining word, to other umbellifers. 

Love (liTv), sb, [OE. lufu str. fern. =OHG. 
luia : — Teut, type not found elsewhere; 

f. wk. grade of Teut. root letib- ; laub : lut- : — 
Indo-Eur. leuih- : loubh- : luih- (cf. L. lubei 
(liiet), luiido (libido), Skr. luih to desire, 
etc.).] 1. That state of feeling with regard to 

a person which arises from recognition of 
attractive qualities, from sympathy, or from 
natural ties, and manifests itself in warm affec- 
tion and attachment. b. An instance of 
affection. fAlso, an act of kindness. OE. 2. 
In religious use, applied to the paternal bene- 
volence and affection of God, to the affectionate 
devotion due to God from His creatures, and 
to the affection of one created being to another 
thence arising OE. 3. Strong predilection for 
or devotion to (something). OE. 4, That feel- 
ing of attachment which is based upon differ- 
ence of sex ; the affection between lover and 
sweetheart OE. b. An instance of being in 
love. Also collect, pi. love-affairs 1589. 5. 

(With capital.) The personification of sexual 
affection; usu. masculine, = Eros, Amor, or 
Cupid ; formerly also = Venus ME. b. with 
pi, A Cupid ; any one of the many nameless 
gods of love imagined by mythologists ; a 
figure or representation of the god of love 
1594, 6. The sexual instinct and its gratifica- 

tion ME. 7. A beloved person ; esp, a sweet- 
heart. (Often used as a term of endearment.) 
ME. Also transf, of animals. fb. A para- 
mour (man or woman) -1613. c. The object 
of love ; the beloved (of . .) 1734. d, A charm- 
ing or delightful person or thing; a ‘duck* 
(colloq.) 1814. 8. a. For I , ; without stakes, 

for nothing 1678. b. In scoring in various | 
games, as tennis, rackets, etc. : No score, 
nothing ; /. all, no score on either side. 1742. 
c. A form of euchre i886. tg. A game of 
guessing the number of fingers held up in a 
quick movement of the hand ; = Mora ^ , 
-1725. f 10. ‘A kind of thin silk stuff’ (J.), 

formerly used when in mourning ; a border of 
this. Also love-hood. 1630-1829. ii. A name 
for Traveller’s Joy, Clematis VUalia 1640. 

I. Thy loue hath bene more speciall wito me, then 
the loue of wemen Coverdalk 2 Sam. i. 26. Loue 
doth moue the mynde to mercie 1557. Fhr. {Give) my 
I, to.., or L. to., i convey a message of affection to 
(a third person). Also to send one's I, b. What good 
loue may I performe for you ? Shaks. a. God is loue 
I fiohn iv. 16. This is the loue of God, that we 
keepe his comraandements Ibid. v. 3. 3. Blynde 

auarice and loue of money Hall. The 1 . of ease and 
the 1 . of occupation Fowler. 4. It is commonly a 
weak man who marries for 1 . Johnson. The greatest 
weakness of the play is in the scenes of L Johnson. 
b. I suppose, the Colonel was cross’d in his first L. 
Swift. 5. In peace, L. tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed Scott, b. The 
little Loves, that waited by, Bow’d Cowley. 6. 
Come, let vs take our fill of loue vntill the morning 
Prov, vii. 18. '7, Liue with me and be my Loue 

Marlowe. d. The tiniest teacups you ever beheld 
— perfect loves 1 1864. 1 

Phrases. For the 1 . of', for the sake of, on account 
of. Now chiefly in adjurations. ^For or of all {the) 
laves, of all I , : a phr. of strong entreaty. For 1 . or 
money', at any price, by any means. (In neg. con- 
texts.) In 1 . {with)', enamoured (of); transf, very 
fond (of) or much addictedjto). Out of 1 . {with) : the 
opposite of in I, {with) ; disgusted with. To fall in 
I,', to become enamoured; transf. to become very 
fond of. Const, with. To make 1 . ; to pay amorous 
attention ; with to = to court, woo. 

b. Proverbs, etc. L. is blind. Labour of Li work 
that one delights in, Or work undertaken to benefit a 
person one loves. L. in a cottage : marriage with 
insufficient means. There's no 1 . lost between them ; 
an ambiguous phrase, meaning ; t(«) Their affection 
is mutual ; (< 5 ) no^v. They have no 1 . for each other. 

Combs, a. General: as l,-adepi% l.dnspiring i 
stricken ; and many others, of obvious meaning. 

b. Special : 1 . -affair, orig. //. the experiences con- 
nected with being ia 1.; now sing, an amour; -be- 


gotten a,, illegitimate ; -Call, a call or note used as 
a means of amorous communication between the 
sexes; -cllild, a child bom out of wedlock 1805 ; -cup, 
tftf) a philtre; {b) 2, loving-cup; -dart, an organ 
found in certain snails, thcspicuium amoris ; -drink, 
a drink to excite L, a philtre ; -favour (see Favour 
sb. 6 ); t-juice, a juice which dropped on the eyes 
has the effect of a philtre ; -letter, a letter of court- 
ship; -making, amorous proposals or intercourse, 
courtship ; -match, a mamage for 1 , not for money 
or convenience ; -mate, one with whom one is mated 
in love, a lover or sweetheart ; -philtre, = Philtre ; 
-potion, a piultxe ; -scene, a scene, esp. in a story 
or play, consisting of an interview between lovers; 
•song, an amorous song ME.; -story, a story about 
the affection between lovers; -token, something 
given as a token of love OE. 

In names of plants and animals : l.-bind, Traveller’s 
Joy; -entangle, -entangled = love-in-a-mzsi (a); 
j -grass, a grass of the genus Fragrostis; l.-in-a- 
j mist, {a) the^ Fennel-flow'Cr, Nigella damascena ; 
{b) a W. Indian plant, Passifloya fceiidai l.-in- 
idleness (also fL-in-idle), the Heartsease, V^'toia 
tricolor (cf. Idle sb. i, Idleness i) ; l.-lies-(a)- 
bleeding, the garden-plant A?narantkus caudatus, 
having a long drooping purplish-red spike of bloom ; 
l.-parrakeet, -parrot = Love-bird ; -tree, the 
Judas-tree, Cercis Siliquasirum ; also tree of love \ 
-vine, the Dodder. 

Love (l 27 v), z/.i [OE. lujian, f. lufu Love 
j^.] I. trans. To bear love to ; to entertain a 
great regard for ; to hold dear. 2. absol. and 
intr. To entertain a strong affection ; spec, to 
! be in love ME. 3. trans. a. To be unwilling 
to part with (fife, honour, etc.) OE. b. To be 
fond of ; to be devoted or addicted to. In 
U.S. a frequent vulgarism for like, ME. c. To 
take pleasure in the existence of (a virtue, a 
practice, a state of things) ME. 4. Of plants 
or animals : To tend to thrive in (a certain 
kind of situation) 1573. 5. Const, inf. To have 
great pleasure in doing something ; fwith ne- 
gative, not to like. fAlso rarely of things (= L. 
amare, Gr. (piXeiv) to be accustomed. ME. 6. 
To caress, embrace affectionately. (A childish 
use.) 1877. 

1. Whom forsothe the Lord looueth, he chastiseth 
Wyclif Prov, iii. 12. I neuer knew woman loue man 
so Shaks. L. me, 1. my dog Provb, {Lord) l.you 
\ (or your heart), etc.; a vulgar ejaculation. I 1 . 

[ my love with an A, with a B, etc. : a formula used 
! in games of forfeits. z. One that lou’d not wisely, 

I but too well Shaks. Loue (= 1 . one another), and be 
! Friends ftd, C. iv. iii, 13 1. 3. a. No man styrre 

i and he 1 . his lyfe 1530. b. Loue not sleepe, lest thou 
; come to pouertie Prov. xx, 13. c. 1 1 . firm govern- 
ment Burke. 4. The violet loves a sunny bank B. 
j Taylor, s- They don’t 1. to be told the Truth 1704, 
i fLove, 27.2 [OE. lofian — G. lobenf\ To 
praise -1596, 

I Lo've-apple. ? Ohs. Also apple of love. 
1578. [tr. F. pomme S amour, G. Uehesapfelf] 
The fruit of the Tomato, Lycopersicum esculen- 
tum. f Formerly also the Brinjal. 

I Lo*ve-bird. 1595. A very small bird of the 
parrot tribe, esp. the W. African Lovebird, 
Agapomis pullarius, remarkable for the affec- 
tion it shows for its mate. Also applied to 
other species of parrot. 

I fLo'veday. ME. [tr. medX. dies amoris.l 
! I. A day appointed for a meeting for the ami- 
cable settlement of a dispute ; hence, an agree- 
ment entered into at such a meeting -1655. 
i 2. A day for love-making. Greene. 
fLove-drury. ME. only. [f. Love sh. -f 
Dru(e)ry.] = Druery I, 2. 

Lovee (I27 vr). nonce~wd, 1754 (Richard- 
son). [f. Love si. 4 - -ee K'] One who is loved. 
Lo‘Ve-feast. 1580. I. Fed. Antiq. Used 
as tr. Gr. dyaTn], Eccl. L. Agape. Among the 
early Christians, a meal partaken of in token of 
brotherly love; app. orig, in connexion with 
the Eucharist ; transf, a parochial feast at a 
festival time. 2. Among Methodists, etc. 
a religious service in imitation of this 1738. 
LoveM (lt7-vffil), a. ME. [f. Love sh. + 
-FUL.] ti. Lovable -1596. 2. Abounding in 

love (now rare) ME, 

Lo’ve-knot. ME. A knot or bow of ribbon 
tied in a peculiar way, supposed to be a love 
token. Cf. true-love knot. 

Loveless (bwles), a. ME. [f. Love sb. + 
-LESS.] I. a. Not feeling love. b. Not loved, 
f 2. Unlovely. Holland, Hence Lo'veless-ly 
adv., -ness. 
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Loveliliead (te’viihed). rare. 1633. 'S' 
Lovely a. + -head.] Loveliness. 

Lovelock 1592. [f. Love sh. 

Lock A particular curl worn by conrtiers 

in the time of Elizabeth and James I ,* later, 
any curl or tress of a striking character. 
I]o’ve-lorn, a. 1634. Forsaken by one’s 
love ; pining from love 
The love-lom Nightingale M:lt. 

Lovely (i2?'vli), a, [OE. htfik, f. iufit 
Love + -Li: -lyL] *j*i. Loving, kind, affec- 
tionate -1602, i“b] Amorojs -1599* 2, Lov- 

able ; having qnahties that attract love OE. ^ 3. 
Lovable on account of beauty ; beautiful. Now 
with emotional sense : Exquisitely beautiful. 
ME. b. with ref. to moral or spiritual beauty 
1805. 4- Delightful, highly excellent 

1614. 

1. b. Sweet Cytherea-.Did court the Lad with 
many a jouely loofce Sh^ks- z. Being beioued in ali 
companies for his lonely qualities Sidney. 3. Til tne 
teares..Like enuious flouds ore-run her louely face 
Shaks, The loveliest and best That Time and Fate 
of all their Vintage prest E. FitzGerald. L. all times 
she [Oxford] lies, L tonight M. Arnold. 4. Come 
my friend Coridon, this Trout looks 1 . Walton. 
Hence Lo’velily adv. Lo'veliness. 
tLo’veiy, adv, [OE. luflice, f. lufu Love 
sh. -f- dice -LY^.] I. Lovingly, affectionately 
-1596. 3. Lovably, beautifully -18 1 1. 

2. Oh thou weed : Who art so louely faire Shaks, 

Lover (ip-vai). Also flovyer^e, etc. IME. 
ff. Love v. + -er^.] One who loves. 1. A 
friend or wellwisher. Now rare, S8. One who 
is in love with or enamoured of a person of 
the other sex ; now (exc. in usu. applied to 
the male ME. b. One who loves illicitly ; a 
paramour 1611. 3. One who has an affection, 

a fancy, or liking for (something) ME. 

I. lonathas and Dauid are sworne louers 1535. L. 
of souls I great God 1 I look to Thee J. H. NeatiIan. 
f, A louyer, and a lusty Bacheler Chaucer, b. ^er. 
ill. I. 3. He was a great I. of his country Clarendon. 
Lovers of Liberty Hume, of Selbome 1901. 

Lover, obs. f. Louver. 

Loverly 1875. [f. Lover -f -ly.] 

A. adj. Like a lover. B. adv. In the manner of 
a lover. So Lo*verwise adv, in the manner of 
a lover. 

Lovery, obs. f. Louver. 

Lovesick (l2?*vsik), a. 1530. [f. Lovex^. I 
+ Sick <2.] ^Languishing for or with lov’e. 
Purple the Sailes t and so putf umed that The Windes 
were Loue-sickc with them Shaks. Where Nightin- 
gales their Love-sick Ditty sing Dryden. Hence 


Lovesome (l2?‘vsym), a. Now arch, or 
dial, [OE. lufsum, f. lufu LovE sb , ; see 
-SOME.] = Loyely a. in all senses. Hence 
Lo’vesomeness. 

Loveworthy (It^ww^.iSi'), a, ME. [f. 
Love sb, + Worthy a.^ Worthy to be loved. 
Hence Loveworthiness. 

Lovey (lz7*vi). Also lovy. 1731. [f. Love 
sb, +«y ®.] A term of affection : = ‘ Dear love 
* darling '. Also Lo*vey-do‘vey sb. and a. 

And what would Dovey do if Lovey were to die ? 
Punch 1884. 

Loving (l^-viq), ppL a. OE. [f. Love v. + 
-ING®.] I. That loves; affectionate. 3. 
Manifesting love ; proceeding from love 1450. 

1, Vbur L friend (in i6th c. an ordinary form of 
subscription for letters). Our I, subjects (a usual 
phrase m royal proclamations), a. They continue 
that louing custome [widow burning] deuoutly to this 
day Sir T. Herbert. Loving cup, a large drinking 
vessel, usu. of silver, passed from hand to hand, 
generally at the close of a banquet, for each guest to 
drink from in turn 1808. Loving-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Loving-kindness (l2?-vig,k9i‘iidnes). 1535 
(Coverdale). [f. Loving ppl. a, + Kindness. 
Grig, two wds,] Affectionate and tender con- 
sideration. Ps, Ixxxix. 33. 

Low (Dll), [OE. kldm, Jilmw masc. : — 
OTeut. ^hlaiwoz-, dz- neut. pre-Teut. ^kloi- 
wos-f -zj-, f, root klek to slope ; see Lean 
^d cf. L. clivus.] I. =: Law sb,’^ x. arch, s>. 
A tumulus. lOhs, OE. 

p)w, lowe Ji.2 Chiefly and ». 

fa. ON. loge wk. masc. (Da. lue) 
^OTeut, type ^logon- {lugouA, pre-Teut. 
lukdn-, f. (ult.) luk- wk. grade of the Indo- I 
Eur. root huh - ; see Light sbA Flame ; a 
flame, a blaze. 


, Low fir-], 53.^ 1549. ]f. Low Tne 
1 aci.on of Low vj ; tee ordman: sound uttered 
I by an ox or cow. 

*EaIl I cue, sir, had an amiable I. Shaks. 

Low a, and sb.^ [Early ?kfE. iah 
a. ON. idgrt — OTeut. f. root of 

Lie vjj 

A. cjj. (Usu. the opposite of kigk.) L i. Of 
small upward extent; not tall; Lttle, sbori. 
(Now rarely of persons.) b. Kjsmg but Lttle 
from a surface. A. rehef = Bas-relief 1711. 
c. Of a woman's dress : Cut so as to leave the 
neck, etc. exposed. See also /. nech. 1857. 3. 
Not elevated in position, tFormerly, as in 
Low Germany^ L. Egypt {obs.), denotmg the 
part near the sea-shore (now only in the com- 
par. Lower). Also Low-country. ME. b. 
Of a heavenly body: Near the horizon 1676. 

c. Lying dead, or dead and buried. Now only 

predicative, d. Of an obeisance : Pro- 

found, deep 1548. e. Pkoneizes. Of a vowel 
sound : Produced with the tongue or some part 
of it in a low position 1876. 3. Of a liquid : 

Less in vertical measurement than the normal; 
shallow. Hence; Containing or \ielding less 
water than usual. Low tide — Low water. 
(For low ebb, see Ebb sb.) 1440. 

1. Apes With foreheads villanoas L Shaks. Of a I. 
stature 1724. L buildings Parker. 2. Trees grow- 
ing in L and shady places Berkeley, b, 'I'here w*as 
a 1. moon iSSg. c. “The last great Englishman is 1 , 
Tennyson. 3. The Springs and Ri\ ers are v ery 1. 1695. 

IL Transf. and fig. senses, i. Of humble 
rank, position, or estimation, (Only in compar. 
and superl. exc. contemptuously.) ME. s. Of 
inferior quality or style ; wanting in elevation, 
commonplace, mean ME. b. Of style, words, 
expressions, a writer: The opposite of sublime; 
undignified 1672. c. Little advanced in civili- 
zation or organization 1859. 3. a. Abject, 

mean 1559. b. Degraded, dissolute 1599. c. 
Coarse, vulgar ; not * respectable ’ 1759. 4. 

Wanting in vigour; poorly nourished, weak 
JklE. b. Dejected, dispinted, dull, esp. in phr. 
1 . spirits 1737. c. Of diet ; Not stimulating ; 
poor 1715. 5, Not high in amount or degree 

of intensity. (Often with reference to position 
in a graduated scale.) ME. b. Geog. Of lati- 
tude ; Denoted by a low number; not far from 
the equator 1748. c. Of things : Having a low 
value, price, or degree of some quality. Of a 
playing-card : Of small numerical value. 1727. 

d. Gf condition : Not flourishing or advanced 

1596. 6. a. Of musical sounds : Produced or 

characterized by slow vibrations; grave ME, 
b. Of the voice, a sound : Not loud 1440. 7. 

Humble, lowly, meek. Now rare. ME. 8. 
(Cf. sense I. 3.) Of one’s pockets, money, etc. : 
Nearly empty or exhausted 1700. 9. Of an 

opinion, estimate: Depreciatory, disparaging 
(mod.). 10. Of a date: Recent. Chiefly in 

compar. and superl. (mod.). ii. Of religious 
doctrine; The opposite of high (see High a. 
IL ii) ; often collo^. = Low Church 1854. 

X. Men 1 . in the social scale Deutsch. 2. Much 
parliamentary ability of a L kind Macaulay, b. And 
ten L words oft creep in one dull line Pope. c. (Jerms 
of bacteria and other 1 . organisms Tyndall. 3. a. 
Flattery or fawning or other 1 . arts 1799. L. 

woomene 1599. c. She has evidently kept 1 . company 
Mme. D’Arblay. 4, She. .grew 1. from loss of appe- 
tite 1783. c. Such I. diet as sour milk and potatoes 
Berkeley. 5. The fever is kept L 1789. Chinese 
workmen, .work for I. wages 1885. c. In general a I. 
card is to be played second hand 1885. d. My 
Creditors grow cruell, my estate is very L Shaks. 6. 
b. Her voice was euer soft. Gentle, and 1. Shaks. 8. 
Phr, To be I, in pocket. 9. I have a 1 . opinion of his 
abilities {mod.). 

Phrases, To lay : a. To lay flat; to overthrow, 
to stretch lifeless, b. To bury. c. fig. To abase, 
humble. To he 1 . * a. lit. To he in a 1 . position or on 
a 1 . level also, to crouch. b. To lie on or in the 
ground, lie prostrate or dead; fig. to be humbled, 
abased. c. Mod. slang. To keep quiet, remain in 
hiding ; to bide one’s time. Also To bum I : to burn 
feebly or with reduced flame; to run : to be nearly 
exhausted, to become scanty. 

Combs. 1, General; in concord with sbs. forming 1 
combs, used attrib. or quasi.adj., as l,-blasi^ fiask, 
-grade, ’^pressure, etc. ; l.-arched, -priced, -rented I 
adjs. ; l.-necked, (of a dress) cut 1, in the neck or { 
bosom; l.-lying, etc. 


^ Special: as 1. celebration, the administration 
of the Holy Communion without assistant ministers 
and choir ; 1, comedian, an actor of L comedy ; 1. 
comedy, {a) comedy in which the subject and treat- 


ment Icrder upon farce ; (b) Tkeair. slang = low 
conzedzani L. Dutch fsee Dutch); her.ee Lmi’- 
Duickman\ L. German (see German); L. Latin 
a. and sb. 1= F. tas-laiin\, late Latin or mediaeval 
Latin ; hence L.-Latinist, a scholar in Low Lati i ; 

1. mass (see Mass 1. milliilg (see Milling 

zbl. sb .) ; l.-sail, easy sa.l (Easy cl. 5] ; 1. side win- 
dow, a smai; window lower than the other windows, 

I fouBij in some old churthes, a leper window' 1847; L 
f tea, r.S., a p.ain tea; L. Week, the week following 
' Easier week, oeg inning with Low Slnday. 

B. quasi-jT. and sb. i. What is low, a low 
position, place, or area ME. *1-2. With preps. 
At, zn, on 1 . ; down low, on the ground, below% 
on earth -1460. 3. (with a and pi.) a. A piece 

of low-lying land 1790. b. An area of low 
barometric pressure 1878. 4. In All-fours', 

The deuce of trumps, or the lowest tramp 
dealt 1818. 5. U.S. A low^ level or figure. 
Low (lJu), adv. [ME. lake, lo-fi, f. the 
adJ.J 1. In a low- position; on or under the 
ground ; little above some base ME. b. fig. 
Humbly ; in a low condition or rank ; on poor 
diet ; at a low rate LIE. 3. To a low point, 
position, or posture ; along a low' course, in a 
low direction ME. 3. In a low tone, gently, 
softly ; at a low pitch, on low notes ME, 4. 
With reference to time: Far down, or to a 
point far down ; late 1625. 

X. The towne standeth lowe Halx. Ears hung 1 , 
CowTER. b. Live cool for a time, and rather 1 . 
Chester?. Phr. To play 1 . : to play for small st^es. 

2. Thou shalt come downe very 1 . Deut. xxviii. 43. 
Party fights are w'on by aiming 1 . O. W. Holmes. 
fig. Verse cannot stoop so I. as thy dtstxt Cowper. 

3. Your true loues coming, That can sing both high 
and 1 . Shaks. He read his sermon, .so brokenly and 

1, that nobody could hear at any distance Pepys. 4. 
As 1 . as the restoration Swift. 

Low Z'.l Obs. exc. dial, ME. [f. 
Low 01.] I. trans. To make or bring low ; to 
abase, humble, lower. 2. To diminish, lessen ; 
to depreciate ME, 3. To lower ; to lower the 
level of (ground) 1450. 

Low (Jdd), z;.2 Obs. exc. dial. ME. [a. 
ON. loga, f. loge Low intr. To flame, 
blaze, glow ; fig. to be on fire with passion, etc. 
Also with up. 

Low z',® [Com. Tent. ; OE. kldwan ; 
f. Teut. root klo- : — ^WAryan Md- ; cf. L. eld- 
mare, Gr. jcLfcXs^aueLv to call.] i. intr. Of 
cattle: To utter their cry; to moo. Also 
transf. 2. trans. To utter in a voice like that 
of cattle ; to bellow /£?rf/z 1547. 

I. The sober herd that lowed to meet their young 
Goldsm. 

fLowbellj low-bell, 1578. [?f. Low 

a. + Bell.] 1. A small bell, esp. a cow-bell or 
sheep-bell ; joc., any bell -1664. 2. A bell used 

in fowling at night. (The birds are stupefied 
with the noise of the bell and the sudden glare 
from lights in a tin-lined box, and a net is then 
thrown over them.) Also fig. -1821. 

I, A bell hanged about sbeepe or goates, a lowe- 
bell Florio. 2. Some he catches, .with frights (as 
Black-birds with . . a Low-Bell) Boyle. Hence LoW- 
beU V, fto catch (birds) by the use of a 1 . ; transf. to 
scare as the lowbeller does birds 1581-1660; to deride 
by jangling of tinsj etc. {dial.). Lowbeller, one 
who does this. 

Low-born, a. ME. Bom in a low station. 
Low-bred, a. 1757. Brought up in a low, 
inferior, vulgar fashion; characterized by low 
breeding, conduct, or manners. 

Low-browed, a, 1632. [f. Low a. + 
Brow + -ed 2. ] 1. Having a low brow 1868. 

2. transf. Of rocks : Beetling. Of a building, 
doorway, etc. ; Having a low entrance ; dark, 
gloomy. 3. Not being, or claiming to be, highly 
intellectual. Hence Lowbrow sb. and a. 1913. 

a. There under. .low-brow’d Rocks.. In dark Cim- 
merian desert ever dwell Milt, 

Low Church. 1702. [app. from Low- 
Churchman, and used attrib. as in Low Church 
party, and then subst.] A, adj. or attrib. phr. 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of Low- 
Churchmen, or their principles and practices 
1710. B, sb. f orig. short for L. C. party, L. C. 
principles.] The party or principles of the 
Low-Churchmen. Hence Low-ChuTcbisin. 
Low-Churchman. 1702. [Cf. High- 
Churchman.] A member of the Church of 
England holding opinions which give a low 
place to the authority and claims of the Epis- 
copate and the priesthood, to the inherent 
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grace of the sacraments, and to matters of 
eccl. organization, thus differing little from the 
opinions held by Protestant Xonconformists. 
(In later use, mostly = Evangelical.) 
Low-country. 1530. i. A region whose 
level IS lower than that of the surrounding 
country. 3. fl. Low Countries, the district 
now forming the kingdoms of Holland and 
Belgium, and the grand duchy of Luxemburg ; 
the Netherlands in the wider sense 1548. b. 
atirib,^ quasi-adj. Belonging to (for having 
served in) the Low Countnes 1625. 

Low down, a. and adzf. 1548. [f. Low a, 
and f Down adv.] a. Used as emphatic 
for the adj. in predicatL’e use, and for the adv. 
b. In attrib. use (/(mj-d 6 > 7 L>^ 2 ) ; orig. C/.S.^ de- 
graded, abject 1881. c. sb. {U.S. slang.) The 
actual facts ; inside information. 

a. They had played it rather low down on the 
preacher 1890 b. A beautiful low-down catch 1882. 
So much better than he could have expected from 
his ‘ low-down ’ relative 1811. Hence Low-downer 
US. 3.^ poor white ’ of the southern States 1871. 

Lower (Du-si), a, (sb.) and adv. ME. [f. 
Low a. + -er 3 ] 

A. adj. I. The comparative of Low a., q. v. 
2. Used as the specific designation of an 
object, a class or group of objects, a part or 
parts of some whole (with reference either to 
local situation or to rank, dignity, or place in 
classification) ; occas. in partitive concord 
(= ‘the lower part of '). Cf. Upper, Higher, 
1590. 3- quasi-r 3 . One lower ; an inferior MR 

I, And in the lowest deep a 1 . deep Still Milt. At 
a I. period than the apostolic age 1839. A 1 . cl^s, 1 . 
pay Macaulay. I feel 1 . and sadder than ever 1873. 
Keep that 1 . in tone 1895. z. L. Syria Shaks., Asia 
1631. Every 1 . facultie Of sense Milt. The 1 . sort 
in the camp Burke. Merchants from the L. Danube 
Macaulay. The L. Cambrian, Silurian 1873. 

Spec, collocations: 1 . boy, a boy in the 
scA-Jol (see below) ; l.-case Printing (see C\se sh.^ 6) ; 
1. cliamber = lower house ; 1. classes, those below 
the middle rank in society ; 1. criticism, verbal or 
textual criticism; so 1. critic, one occupied with 
this ; 1. deck, tlie_ deck immediately over the hold, 
orig. only of a ship with two decks; L. Empire 
[= F. BaS’Einpire\i!ae later Roman Empire; now 
usually, from the reign of Constantine ; L fourth., 
fifth, etc, the 1. division of the fourth, fifth, etc. form 
in a public school j 1. house, the inferior branch of a 
legislature consisting of two houses ; also of the con- 
vocation of the Church of England; 1 . forder or 
orders = lower classes ; 1. school, in public schools, 
usually the forms below the fifth; iphe or this) 1, 
world, earth as opp. to heaven. 

B. adv. Comparative of Low adv. 1548. 

Then he fell to play I. 1648. Still farther north [the 

snow line] reaches yet 1. Huxley. 

Lower (Du-ai), v. 1606. [f. Lower a.'] i. 
trails. To cause or allow to descend, to let 
down gradually (e.g. a boat, a drawbridge, 
etc.); to haul down (a sail, a flag). Also with 
away (Naut.), down. 1659. Also absol. b. To 
diminish the height of 1858. c. IVood-engrav- 
ing. To remove by cutting or scraping, or to 
depress (the surface of a block) 1839. 3. intr. 

To descend, sink (also jig.). Often with down. 
Also Naut. of a yard : To admit of being let 
down. 1606. b. To slope downwards 1813. 

3. a. irans. To diminish in amount, price, pro- 
portion, etc. 1690. b. intr. To become lower 
in price 1697. 4. trans. To make lower in 

quality or degree; to lessen the intensity or 
elevation of 1780. Also intr. f b. To reduce 
the strength or quality of (a liquid, the air) 
“I844. c. Mus. To depress in pitch 1889. 5. 

trans. To bring down in rank, station, or 
estimation ; to degrade, dishonour 1771, Also 
intr. for refl. 6. trans. To bring down to a 
lower position on a graduated scale i860. 

I. The workmen have to be lowered by ropes down 
the face of the cliff 1895. a. Smoke lowering down 
from chimney-pots Dickens. 3. a. They lowered 
the rents 1886. b. Meat will 1. in price 1823. 4. 

The Mahratta goveinment.. might have been in- 
duced to 1 . its tone Jas. Mill. Lowering his voice 
1834. S- His letter has lowered him in my opinion 
6. To 1 . the freezing point 1871. 

Lower : see Lour sb. and v. 

Lowermost (l<?u*3imtfust), a. 1561. [f. 

Lower a . + -most.] = Lowest a . 

Lowest (l^u'est), a, (sb.) and adv. ME. 
[f. LOWfl!. -I--EST.J 

A. adj. The superlative of Low a., q.v. 

You would sound mee from my lowest Note to the 


Un 

top of my Compasse Shaks. Harsh Thunder, that 
the 1. bottom snook Of Erecus Milt. At the 1 . ebb 
icSr, price 1780. 

^ B. absol. or as sb, i . The lowest part, posi- 
tion. or pitch. Obs. exc. with at. ME. 2. 
One who or that which is lowest 1785. 

taste was almost at its L in England 1S97. 
C. adv. The superlative of Low adv. ME. 
The salary of our l.-paid Judges 1834. 

Lowisb. (,l^a*ij), a. 1689. Some- 

what low. 

Lowland (lJu*l^nd). 1508. [f. Low a. -r 

Land. j A. sb. I. Low or level land ; land l>ing 
lower than the surrounding country. Usu. pi. 
1693. 2, spec. (Now ahva3fS pi.) The less moun- 
tainous part of Scotland, lying south and east 
of the Highlands 1631. 

1. sing. The cities of the 1. R.V. jer. xxxiii. 13. 

B. aitrib. or adj. i. Of, pertaining to, or in- 
habiting low land or a level district 1567. 3. 

spec. Of, belonging to. or characteristic of the 
Lowlands of Scotland 1508. 

Hence Lowriander, an inhabitant of a low- 
lying country or district 1835 1 a native of 
the Lowlands of Scotland 1^2. 

Lowlihead (Da-lihed). arch. ME. [f. 
Lowly a. -t -head.] Humility, lowliness. 
So Lowlihood (rare). 

Low-lived a. Also flow- 

lifed. 1760. [f. Low a. 4- live^. Life 4- -ed^.] 
Of persons : Living a low life ; vulgar, mean. ; 
Hence of actions, etc. 

Lowly (l^u-li), a. Somewhat arch. ME. 
ff. Low a. 4- -LY 1,] I. Humble in feeling or 
demeanour; not proud or ambitious. 2. 
Humble in condition or quality ; modest, un- 
pretending 1634. 3. Low in situation or 

growth 1593. b. ? Lying low. i Hen. Vj III. 
lii. 47. ^4. occas. Low in character, mean 1741. 

I. Take my yoke vpon you, and learne of me, for I 
am meeke and I. in heart Matt. xi. 29. 2. Courtesie 

, . is sooner found in i. sheds . . then m tapstry Halls 
Milt. 3. L. Shrubs Dryden, Lands Pope. In low- 
liest depths of bosky dells 1852. Hence LowUly 
adv. Lowliness. 

Lowly adv. ME. [f. Low a. + 

-LY 2 .] I. In a lowly manner ; humbly, rever- 
ently; modestly. 2. In a low manner or 
degree ME. 

X. L. they bow’d adoring Milt. 2. I will show my 
selfe highly fed, and 1 . taught Shaks, Sadly and J. 
singing 1839. 

Lo'wman, low man. 1592. [f. Low a. 4- 
Man.] Usu. pi. Dice loaded so as to turn up 
low numbers. 

Lown(e, var. of Loon 1. 

Lowness (1 (James). ME. [f. Low a. 4- 
-NESS.] I. The quality or condition of being 
Low, q. Y. 2. As a mock title of dignity 1771. 
Low-pitched, ppl. a. 1622. i. Pitched in 
a low key or tone {lit. and jig.) ; little elevated ; 
of low quality. 2. Of a roof : Having but a 
slight angular elevation. Hence of a room : 
Having a low ceiling, 1833. 

X. Poor and low-pitched desires Milt. 

Lowry (laua-ri). 1875. [Cf. Lorry.] U.S. 
Railways. An open box-car. 

I^w-spiTited, a 1588. Having low 
spirits, fa. Mean in spirit ; abject, cowardly, 
paltry -1795. 5 . Wanting in animation ; de- 

jected, dispirited 1753. Hence Low-spPrited- 
ness. 

Low Sunday. ME. The Sunday next 
after Easter Sunday. 

Low water, late ME. The state of the 
tide when the water is lowest; the time of low- 
est ebb. Also, a low stage of the water in a 
river, lake, etc. b.yf^. Chiefly in phr. in low 
water*. ‘ hard up ' 1785. 
b. His lordship was in low water financially 1886. 
Low-wa*ter mark. a. ht. The line on the shore 
reached by the tide or by a river at low water; a 
mark to indicate this 1526. b. jig. The lowest point 
reached in number, quantity, quality, etc 1651. 

b.^ My ink is at low water-mark for all my ac- 
quaintance H. Walpole. 

Lowy. Ohs. exc. Hist. 1389. [a. OF. 
louee, lieuee : — late L. leu cat a, f. leuca (F. 
lieue) League sbl^] A liberty extending for 
about a league outside a town, 

Loxodromic (Vkst?dr^*mik). 1679. [f. Gr. 
Xo^os oblique 4- Spofios course 4* -ic.] A. adj. 
Pertaining to oblique sailing, or sailing by the 


rhumb 1702. B. sb. = L. line^ table 1679. b. 
Loxodromics : the art of oblique sailing 1704. 

L. charts projection, another name for Mercator’s 
projection. L. curve, line, spiral, a rhumb-line, L. 
tables, traverse tables. 

Hence Lo’xodrome = /. line iSSo. Loxodro'mi- 
cal a. 1704, -ly adv 1752. Loxo’dromism, the 
tracing of or moving in a loxodromic line or curve 
1S53. Loxo’dromy, a loxodromic line or course ; 
also = loxodromics 1656, 

Loy (loi). [a. Ir. laighel] a. Anglo-Ir. 
A kind of spade used in Ireland 1763. b. U.S. 
A similar tool with a broad chisel point for 
making post-holes (mod.). 

Loyal (loi-al'’, a. {sb.) 1531. [a. F. loyal, 
OF, loial, leial, semi-popular ad, L. legalem 
(see Legal <2.), f. leg-, lex law. Cf. Leal a,] 
I. True to obligations of duty, love, etc. ; 
faithful to plighted troth 1604. 2. Faithful in 

allegiance to the sovereign or constituted 
government Also, now, enthusiastically de- 
voted to the sovereign's person and family. 
1531. 3- Of things, actions, etc. : Exhibiting 

loyalty 1598. f 4. := Legal, a. Of a child : 
Legitimate. b. Of money : Genuine, c. Of 
goods ; Of the legal standard of quality. -1690. 
5. sb. pi. fa. Liege subjects 1540-1602. b. In 
recent use : LoyM, as opp. to disaffected, sub- 
jects 1885, 

X. Your true and loj^all wife 0 th. iv. ii. 35. L. to 
his word Tennyson. L. friendships 1871. a. We 
[s^. French Canadians] are 1 . because we are free Sir 
W. Laurier. 3. ‘ Loyal and patriotic ’ toasts Dickens. 
Hence Loy^lism, the principles or actions of a 
loyalist; loyalty. Loyalist, one who is 1 .; one 
who adheres to his sovereign or to constituted 
authority, in times of revolt; one who supports 
the existing form of government. Loy alize v. to 

make 1. ; to restore to faithful allegiance; to attach to 
the loyalist party. Loyal-ly adv., -ness. 
Loyalty (loi*alti). ME. [a. OF. loialte 
(mod. loyaute), f. loyal Loyal a. ; see -TY.] 
I. Faithful adherence to one's promise, oath, 
word, etc.; tconjugal fidelity. 3. Faithful ad- 
herence to the sovereign or lawful government. 
Also, now, enthusiastic devotion to the sove- 
reign’s person and family. 1531. fa. Legality 
(of marriage). R. Coke. 

I. And piety with wishes placed above, And steady 
]., and faithful love Goldsm. 2. Under the rule of 
Elizabeth 1 . became more and more a passion Green. 
f Loyn. ME. [a. OF. loigne : see Lunge 
jA^] a length (of cord); a leash for a hawk 

Lozenge (Ip'zendg). ME. [a. OF. 
losenge, losange\ perh. a deriv, of the word 
which appears as Prov. lausa, etc. slab, tomb- 
stone.] 1. A plane lectilineal figure with four 
equal sides and two acute and two obtuse 
angles ; a rhomb, ‘ diamond In Her., such 
la figure used as a bearing (cf. Fusil ^), and 
placed with its longer axis vertical. b. A 
lozenge-shaped shield bearing the arms of a 
spinster or widow 1797. c. Math. = Rhom- 
bus. Now only in spherical 1 . 1551. d. A 
lozenge-shaped facet of a precious stone when 
cut 1750. 2. A small cake or tablet, orig. 

diamond-shaped, of medicated or flavoured 
sugar, concentrated meat, etc., to be dissolved 
in the mouth 1530, 3, A lozenge-shaped pane 
of glass in a casement 1656. 4. attrib. or adj. 

Lozenge-shaped ; composed of lozenges 1658. 

4. Gravers are of two sorts, square and 1 . Imison. 
L. brickwork Browning, ornament 1870. L. mould- 
ing, L. fret, a kind of moulding characterized by 
lozenge-shaped ornaments. 

Comb, ; l.-coacb, a coach with the owner’s coat of 
arms emblazoned on a 1., a dowager’s or widow's 
coach (H. Walpole), Hence Lo*zenged a. = 
Lozengy a. 1523. 

Lozengy (Ip'zendgi), a. 1562. [a. OF. 
losangii, f. losange LozenGE.] Her., etc. 
Covered with lozenges of alternate tinctures; 
divided into lozenges ; also, lozenge-shaped. 

L, s. d., £. S. d. (eriesdr), abbrev. for 
* pounds, shillings, and pence ' (see the letters 
L, S, D) ; hence often « * money Hence 
L. S. Deism (jocl), worship of money. 

Lu, obs. f. Loo shX 

Lubbard (lt7*baid). Ohs, exc. Sc. and n. 
dial. 1586. [Altered f. Lubber ; see -ARP.] 

*= Lubber sb. b. attrib. Lubberly 1679. 
Lubber (lo-boi), sb. ME, [?ad. OF, lobear, 
f. lober to deceive, sponge upon, mock ; but, if 
so, infl. by Lob x. A big, clumsy, stupid 
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fellow ; esp. one wlio does nothing ; a lout 
Xow izrre. or dzjL h. A sailor's term for : A 
clumsy seaman. (Cf. Land-lubber.) I579* ^ 
tc. A ’drudge, scullion -1706. 2. or 

adj. (In L hf>s perh. a different wd.) 1550. 

X. If you wiSI measure your lubbers lengto ajaine, 
tarry Shaks. "b. He swore woundiiy at the l*eu.:er.ar.t, 
and called him .swab and 1. Smollett. 2. Ihen 
nanow court and 1. King, farew’ell ! TE>NTt'30N’- 
Ccmh.i l.-grasshopper, a^name for two large- 
lx>died clumsy insects of the U-S.; (i*) Brc^hystala 
magnctyoi the western plains; h) Romaiea micrc^iera, 
of the Gulf States ; -head, a blockhead ; liibber*s 
line, mark, point Xaui.^ a vertical Sine inside a 
compass-case, indicating the duection of the ship’s 

Hence Lmbber v. to behave like a I.; to navigate 
a boat like a L 1530- Lu'bberland, an imaginary 
land of plenty without labour 1393. 

Lubber fiend, 1632 .'Milton). [Cf. Lubber 
sk I C .1 A beneficent goblin who performs 
some of the drudgery of a household or farm 
during the night ; a * Lob-lie-by-the-fire 
Lubberly (It?- b9ili). 1573. [f. Lubber + 
-LY.] A. adj. I. Of the nature of a lubber ; lout- 
ish ; clumsy; lazy ; stupid; sometimes transf, of 
animals and inanimate things. Also of things ; 
Appropriate to or characteristic of a lub^r. 
3. In naut. use : Resembling, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a lubber ; unseamanlike X795. 

I. Great I. Southdowns [sheep] 1847, 1 . barges 1862. 
A 1 ., yellow-haired boy of twelve 1859.^ A case of 
1 . navigation 1884. Hence Lu*bberliuess. 

B. adv. In a lubberly manner ; like a lubber ; 
unskilfully, clumsily 1594. 

Lubber's hole. Also flubber-hole. 1772. 
NauU A hole in the ship’s top, close to the 
mast, affording an easier way of ascent or 
descent than by climbing the futtock shrouds. 
Lubric (liw-brik), cl 1490. [a. F. lubrigtic^ 
or ad. L, Itthricus, f. Aryan root ^sleuh-\ see 
Slip vS] i. Smooth and slippery. Now rare. 

Slippery, shifty; unsteady; prone to 
danger or error -1660. 3. Lascivious 1490. 

a. Lubrick is the estate of Favorites 1646. 3. This 

lubrique and adult’rate age Dryoen. So Lu*brical 

a. 1601. 

Lubricant (lh 7 *brikant), 1822. [f. L. 

lulricantem^ pr. pple. of luhricare^ f. lubricus ; 
see prec.] A. adj. Lubricating. B. sh. An 
oil, or other material, used to lubricate machin- 
ery, Hence transf a. A fluid which makes 
motion or action smooth or removes friction. 

b. (joc.) Any oily or greasy substance. 1828- 
Paraifin-oil. .had been found the best of all anti- 
friction lubricants 1882. 

Lubricate (li«*brik^jt), v. 1623. [f. L. 

lubricat’', lubricare; see prec.] i. trans. To 
make slippery or smooth by applying a fluid or 
unguent, b. To apply oil or other unguent to 
(a machine) in order to minimize friction 1742. 

c. gen. To oil or grease 1791. d. jdg, 1784. s. 
absoL or intr. To act as a lubricant 1726. 

t. b. Man’s.. balmy bath, That supples, lubricates, 
and keeps in play. The various movements of this 
nice machine Young, d. Here rills of oily eloquence 
in soft Meanders 1 . the course they take Cowper. 
Hence Lu'bricating vH. sb. and a, (esp. in /. 
oiT^, Bubrica'tion. 

Lubricator (h«*brik^it3i). 1756. [f. prec. 
+ -OR.] 1. One who or that which lubricates. 

Also fig, 3. An oil-cup or other contrivance 
for lubricating a machine or instrument 183 . . 

I, Water is. .a great..!, of the fibres Burke. 

Lubricity (lt«bri-siti). 1491. [ad. F. lubri- 
ciii or L. lubricitasd\ i. Slipperiness, smooth- 
ness; oiliness 1547. 3. fig. Slipperiness, 

shiftiness; instability; elusiveness 1613. 3. 

I-asciviousness, lewdness, wantonness 1491. 

I. The scented L of soap Sm Smith. ^ 2. The 1 . of 
mundan greatnesse Howell, 3. Mens vaine pleasures 
and idle lubricities 1593. 

Lubricous (hw-brikos), a, 1535. [f. L. 

lubricus Lubric + -ous.] - Lubric. So 
Lubii'dans a. 1583, 

Lubrify (liz7'brifoi), v. Now rare. 16x1. 
[ad. F. lubrifier, irreg. f. L. lubricus \ see -FY,] 
trans. To make slippery or smooth ; to lubri- 
cate. So Lubrifa'ctioii (1542) [see - faction], 
Lubriflcaiioxi (1611), lubrication. 

Lucan (liw-kan), a. Also Lukan. 1876, 
ff. L. Lucas Luke + -an.] Pertaining to St. 
Luke. 

Lucame (liwka‘jn). 1548. [Earlier lucane, 
a. OF. lucane, mod.F. lucame ; origin nnkn.] 


I A sk} light, a dormer or garret window. (Now 
only as F.) Also /. -,vind‘jw, 

I Liice ^5\ ME. [a. OF. luis^ repr. 
late L. Iuciu2.'\ The pike {Esox luciud]^ ezp. 
\\ hen full grow n. 

Lucent (biJ sent), a. X500. [ad. L. iucen- 
temdi 1. Shining, bright, luminous. Also fig. 

2, Translucent ; clear 1820. 

1. The Sun’s 1 . Orbe Milt. 2. L. syreps, tinct with 
cinnamon Keats. Hence Lu'cency, luminosity 1656 
Luceml Obs. exc. Hist. 1532 

[Prob. a. early mod.G. luchsem adj., pertaining 
to the lynx, f. lucks lynx ; app. orig. a name 
for the fur ; cf. Marten,] 1. The lynx. b. 
The skin or fur of the lynx, formerly much 
valued, ^a. A kind of hunting dog. Ch.\pm.\n. 
tLucem K [app. eiron, f. Luce, after prec.] 
The fuil-groNvn pike. Markham. 

Lucemal (l*«s§*xnal), a, 1787. [f. L. 

lucema lamp -f- -.\L.] Pertaining to a lamp; 
/. microscope, a microscope in which the object 
is illuminated by a lamp or other artificial light. 
Lucerne, lucem (liwsoun). 1626. (In 
17th and 18th c. agriculture books often 
la lucerne, with Fr. def. article.) [a. F. 
luzeme, ad. mod.Pr. luzerno', etym. unkn.] 
The leguminous plant Medicaga saiiva, .resem- 
bling clover, cultivated for fodder; purple 
medick. 

Lucian (l^'pan). [repr. Gr. Aovmavos, L 
Lucianus.'] The name of a celebrated writer 
of Greek dialogues [c 160 a. d.); allusively, a 
witty scoffer (1750). Hence Lucia-nic (1820), 
f*ic^ (1561) a. pertaining to or like L. and his 
style ; marked by a scoffing wit. I/Ucia*nically 
adv. 1592. -j-Luciamst, a disciple of L. 

Luad (h«*sid), a, 1591. [ad. L. luddusj f. 
lucere to shine. Cf. F. luezde.’] i. Bright, 
shining, luminous, resplendent. Now poet, and 
fechn, Eniom. and Bot, = Smooth and shin- 
ing. Asir, Of a star : Visible to the naked eye. 

3. Translucent, pellucid, clear 1620. 3. Lucid 

interval [med.L. luetda intervalla (pi.), also 
m early use in English] : a. A period of tem- 
porary sanity occurring between attacks of 
lunacy. tFonnerly also, an interval of appa- 
rent health between the periods of a malady. 
1645. 3.nd fig. A period of calm in 

the midst of tumult or confusion 1622. c. In 
etymol. sense: An interval of snnshine in a 
storm 1749. 4. Clear in reasoning, expression, 
or arrangement ; easily intelligible ; also transf, 
of a person in reference to reasoning or state- 
ment 1786. 5. Of persons : Clear in intellect ; 
rational 1843. 

1. The 1 . firmament Spekser. 2. The 1 . wave Pope. 
3. a. She had a 1 . interval, while making the will 1839. 
b. Which [dissensions] ^though they had had..l, 
intervals . yet [etc.] Bacon. 4. The sermon was long 
but 1. 1876 A 1. reasoner 1879, 7 ' wo apparently 

L people 1859. Luckdity. Lu’cid-ly *ness. 
[jLucida (li^'sida). 1727. [L. (sc. stella 

star).] A sir. The brightest star of the con- 
stellation, group, etc. mentioned. 

Lucifer (F^-sifox). OE. [L. lucifer adj., 
light-bringing ; used as proper name of the 
morning star ; f, lucif)-, hex light + -fer bring- 
ing. Cf. Gr. (pQsa^lpos,'] i. The morning 
star; the planet Venus when she appears in the 
sky before sunrise. Now only poet, a. The 
rebel archangel whose fall from heaven was 
supposed to be referred to in Isa, xiv. 12 ; 
Satan, the Devil. Now chiefly in the phr. 
As proud as L, tb. allusively. One who 
seeks to dethrone God ; occas, one who pre- 
sumptuously rebels against an earthly sove- 
reign -x6i8. 3. (Orig. lucifer match) A fric- 

tion match made usually of a splint of wood 
tipped with an inflammable substance ignited 
on a prepared surface 1831. 

1. After that lucifere the day sterre hath chasyd 
awey the dirke nyht Chaucer. a. And when he 
talles, he falles like L., Neuer to hope againe Shaks. 
fLuciferiaa (lti?sifi9Tidn), <z.l and sbi^ 
1570. ff. Lucifer -h -IAN.] A. adj. Of 
or pertaining to Lucifer ; Satanic, devilish ; as 
proud as I^ucifer '-1772.^ H.sb, A Luciferian or 
Satanic person, Trapp, So fLuciferine a. 
1546-88, tLuciferous a.^ 1554-^.3. 
LudfeTian, a,^ and sh,^ 1550* [f« L. 
proper name Lucifer (see below) 4 * -IAN.] 


Of or pertaining to (An adherent of) the sect 
founded by Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in the 
fourth century, who separated from the Church 
because it was too lenient towards Anans who 
r^ented of their heresy 1607. 

Luciferous (Iz^srferos}, a.~ 1648. [f. L. 

lucifer light -bearing -i- -ous.] i. That brings, 
convets, or emits light. Now rare, 1656. 2. 

\fg. Luminous, illuminating. 

2. So L. an Experiment BotiLE. Hence Luci*- 
ferous-Iy adv., -ness. 

i Lucific (Fwsi'fik), a. 1701. [nd. late L. 

^ luctficus, f. luci-, lux light ; see -FIC.] Light- 
producing. 

; Luciform (hw'sifpim), a. Now rare. 1668. 

I [ad. L. ^luciformzs (repr. Gr. auyoeiSiJs) ; f. 
luci~, lux ; see -form.] Having the character 
of light, luminous ; applied spec, to the ’ ve- 
hicle ' of the soul (auyoeiS^s imagined 

by the Neo-Platonists ; occas, to the spiritual 
body of the Resurrection. 

Luciftigotis (li«si*fi%9s), a. 1654. [f. L. 
lucifugus, f. luci~, lux 4 - fugere ; see -OUS.] 
Shunning the light. 

Bats and other such shy and 1 . creatures 1865. 
Lucimeter (Fz/si-mAsi). 1825. [Hybrid f. 
L. luez-, lux 4 - -METER.] a. An instrument 
for measuring the intensity of light ; a photo- 
meter. b. An instrument for measuring the 
evaporative effect of sunlight 1890. 

IlLucixia (liwssima). ME. [L. fern, oi luci- 
nus adj., f. luc-, lux light; see -INE^.] In 
Roman mythology, the goddess of childbirth, 
sometimes identified with Juno or with Diana ; 
hence, a midwife, b. By identification with 
Diana : The moon (poet.) 1500. 

Death must be the L. of life Siu T. Browne. 

Luck (l»k). late ME. [a. LG. luk, shor- 
tened f. geluk (= mod.G. gliick), Ult. etym. 
unkn.] 1. Fortune good or ill ; the fortuitous 
happening of events affecting the interests of a 
person ; a person’s condition with regard to 
the favourable or unfavourable character of 
such events. Often with adj., as bad, evil, 
good^ hard Ill luck. Also, the fancied 
tendency of chance (esp. in gambling) to pro- 
duce a run of favourable or unfavourable 
events ; the disposition ascribed to chance at a 
particular time. 1481. h. Chance as a cause or 
bestower of success and failure. Occas. per- 
sonified. 1534. 3, Good fortune ; success, 

prosperity or advantage coming by chance 
ME. h. occas, A name given to an object on 
which the prosperity of a family, etc. is sup- 
posed to depend 1800. t3. An omen -x6oo. 

x.^ It hath beene my 1 . alwayes to beat the bush, 
while another kild the Hare 1602. Better 1 . next time 
1791. The 1 . turns at last 1856. h. L., in the great 
game of war, is undoubtedly lord of all 1899. * No 
man can have lucke alwayes at playe 1583. Phr. To 
have the 4 , to be so fortunate as iio be or do some- 
thing). b. ‘The L. of Eden Hall’: an oriental glass 
goblet (of the 15th c. or earlier) in the possession of 
the Musgraves of Eden, Cumberland, so called with 
reference to the words, ‘If this glass will break or 
fall. Farewell the 1 . of Eden-hall 
Phrases. Bad 1 . to (a peison or thing)/; a vulgar 
expression of ill will, disgust, or disappointment. 
Dozvn on (occas. in) onds I , ; m ill luck, in misfortune 
{slang). For I , ; in order to brin|; good 1 . In 1 . : 
enjoying good 1 , Out ofl. : having bad 1 ., in mis- 
fortune. To try one's 1 . ; see Try v. Worse 1 . ; un- 
fortunately, ‘ more 's the pity ’ {coUoqi). Run, stroke 
ofl, ; see the sbs. 

Comb. l.-money, •penny, a piece of money given 
or kept for 1., esp. in the sale of live-stock. 

Luckily (l2?*kili), adv. 1482. [f. Lucky a, 
4- -LY ^.] I. In a lucky manner ; successfully, 
prosperously, happily. Now rare, a. Quali- 
fying the sentence as a whole, indicating that 
the feet or circumstance is a lucky one 1717. 

a. Climbing a long snow.slope which was 1 . in fair 
order L. ^Stephen. 

Luckiness (Ijp'kines). X561. [-ness.] 
The quality or condition of being lucky. 
Luckless (I»-kles), a, X563. [f. Luck 4- 
-LESS.] I. Having no luck or good fortune ; 
unlucky, hapless, ill-starred, unfortunate, fa. 
Ominous of ill -1637. 

X, I, and ten thousand in this lucklesse Realme 
Shaks. a. The shreikes of lucklesse OwJes B. Jons. 
Hence Lti*ckless-ly adv , -ness. 

Lucky (l2?*ki), sb.'^ Sc. Also luckie. 
1717, (f. Lucky ^.5.] A familiar name for 
an elderly woman ; spec, a grandmother. Also 


8e (man), a (pass), an (b«d). v {cut), ^ (Fr. ch^f). o (ev^). {/, eye), a (Fr. eau vie), i (sft). » (Psyche). 9 (what). i?(g^t). 
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applied, joc. or affectionately, to a woman of 
any age ; a wife, mistress. b. spec. The mis- 
tress of an ale-house. 

Lucky 3-^.2 slang, 1834. In phr. 

To cut or make o?ie's L : to escape, decamp. 
Lucky (l2?'ki), a. 1502. [f. Luck -i- -y 1.] 
I. Attended by good luck. In early use, For- 
tunate, successful, prosperous. Xow: Favoured 
by chance. b. Of a literary composition : 
Having an unstudied felicity 1700. 2. Of the 

nature of good luck ; occurring by chance and 
producing happy results 1547. '3. Presaging 

or likely to promote good luck ; well-omened 
1549. 4. Occurring by chance ; casual, fortu- 
itous 1691. 5. Sc. Used as a term or address 

of endearment, esp, to a woman. [Cf. Icel. 
heill good luck, used similarly. ] 1555. 

I. X dexterous and 1 . player M \caul\y. A L guess 
Crabbe. b. Genius now and then produces a 1. trifle 
Johnson. 2. L. legacies Johnson. 3. They say, a 
Fools hansel is 1. B. Jons. L. penny ^ sixpence (usu. 
one bent or perforated, carried as a charm). L. stone 
(often, one with a natural hole through it). Comb. 
l.-proacb Sc. = Father«lasher. 

Lu'cky-bag, 1825. [f, prec. adj.] A bag, 
at fairs and bazaars, in which, on paying a 
small sum, one dips one's hand and draws an 
article of greater or less value. Often fig. 
Lu(irative (li^-krativ), a. IVIE. fad. L. 
lucrativus, f. lucrari to gain.*] i. Yielding 
gain or profit ; gainful. t». Of persons, etc. : 
Bent upon or directed towards making of gain ; 
avaricious, covetous -1797. 

I. A 1 . contract warded off the blow for a time 
Scott. A I. traffic with the coast of Guinea 1874. 
Hence Luxrative-ly ado.^ -ness. 

Lucre (Ih/'kai). ME. [ad. (perh. through F. 
lucre) h. lucpim, f. root leu-y lou-, whence 
Gr. aTToKaveiv to enjoy, G. lohn wages, 
etc.] I, Gain, profit, pecuniary advantage. 
Now only in bad sense ; Gain viewed as a low 
motive for action ; *pelf*. a. Const. q/C *ba. 
Gain or profit derived from (something), b. 
Acquisition of (something profitable) \jarch.) 
ME. 

I. His sonnes.. turned aside after L, and tooke 
bribes x Sam. viii. 3. Filthy see Filthy. 2. b. 

I am going to make a book for the 1. of gain Southey. 

Lucretian (liwkrfpdn), a. {sh.) 1712, 

[f. LucretiuSy Latin poet and Epicurean philo- 
sopher + -AN.] Pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or resembling Lucretius or his philosophy. 
As quasi-jril. A follower of Lucretius 1881. 

The L. comfort is none to me Tucker. 

fLucta*tion. 1651. [ad. L. luctcUionem^ f. 
luctari to struggle.] Struggling, wrestling 
-1698. b. transf. Agitation due to chemical 
reaction. Also, a stniggling for breath. -1693. 
Lu'Ctual, a. 1613. L^* L. luctus mourning 
+ -AL.] Mournful -1655. 

Lucubrate (li«'ki«br^it), v. 1623. [f. L. 

luctibrat-y lucuhrare, f. luc~y lux light.] i. 
intr. Literally, To work by artificial light. In 
mod, use, to produce lucubrations, a. irans. 
To produce (literary compositions) by laborious 
study. (Rec. Diets.) Hence Lu'cubrator, a 
nocturnal student ; one who produces lucubra- 
tions. tLucubratory a. meditative; sb. (joc.) 
a ‘ thinking-shop 

Lucubration (ItiZkiMbr^Jbn). 1595. [ad. 
L. lucubrationem'y see prec.] i. The action 
of lucubrating ; nocturnal study or meditation ; 
study in general. 2. <ims,\~concr. Usu. pi. The 
product of this ; hence, a literary work show- 
ing signs of careful elaboration. Now suggest- 
ingsomething pedantic or over-elaborate. 1611. 

I. The well-earned harvest of.. many a midnight 1. 
Gibbon, a. Tons of dusty lucubration (IIarlyle. 

Luculent (li^‘kiz?lent), a. ME. [ad. L. 
luculentusy f. luc-, lux light.] i. Full of light; 
bright, shining. Now rare, 2. fa. Of oratory, 
writings : Brilliant. Hence of a writer, etc. 
b. Of evidence, arguments : Clear, cogent. Of 
explanations: Lucid. 1548. 3. Of persons : 

Brilliant, illustrious -1620. 

*. L. along The purer rivers flow Thomson. 2. b. 
The most 1 . testimonies that Christian Religion hath 
Hooker. 3. Most debonaire, and L. Ladie B. Jons. 
Hence Ltfculently adv. 

Lucullian, -ean (liwkz^dian, a. 

1601. [ad. L. Lucullianus, or f. L. LuculleuSy 
f, Lucullus.'] Pertaining to or characteristic of 


L. Licinius Lucullus, a wealthy Roman famous 
for the luxury of his banquets. 

^Lucullean nzarble : some kind of black marble. 

^Luemno (liw’kiwmi?}. Also -on. 1837. 
^L., an Etruscan title.] One of the Etruscan 
nobles, who were at once priests and princes. 
Lud (Ind). 1725. Minced form of Lord sb. 
O L ! he has inmost cracked my bead Goldsm. 
‘My Lud*, said Mr. C^terham, ‘my case is com- 
pleted ' 1898. 

Luddite (l27-d3it). 1811. [Said (but without 
confirmation) to be f. Ned Lud, a lunatic living 
about 1779, who m a fit of rage smashed up 
two frames belonging to a Leicestershire 
‘ stockinger ’.] A member of an organized 
band of mechanics and their friends, who 
(1811--16) w-ent about destroying machinery in 
the midlands and north of England. 

Are you not near the Luddites? And down with 
all kings but King Ludd? Byron. Ln*ddism 1812. 
Ludibrious (ii^di'brioa), a. 1563. [ad. late 
L. ludibriosust f. ludibrium-y f. ludere to play.] 
ti. Apt to be a subject of jest or mockery 
-1675. scorn ; inclined to scoff ; 

mocking. Now rare. 1641. So fLti’dibry, 
derision 1637-1723. 

Ludicro- (li^-dikn?), used as comb. f. L 
ludicrus LUDICROUS, in sense ‘ ludicrous 
and . . as l.~patheiiCy eta 

Ludicrous (hw'dikras), a. 1619. [f. L. 
ludicrus -h -ous.] f i. Pertaining to play ; 
sportive ; jocular, derisive -1781. t2. Given 

to jesting ; frivolous ; also, witty, humorous 
i -1827. 3. Ridiculous; laughably absurd 1782. 

a The Duke was in a state of 1. distress Macaulay. 
Efence Ln*dicrous-ly /wfo., -ness. 

Ludification (h^difik^i-jon). Now rare. 
late ME. [ad. L. ludificationem.') A decep- 
tion or moclang. So f Lndificatory a. deceptive. 
Barrow. 

Ludo (lh7*d^). 1898. [a. L. ludo 1 play.] 
A game played with dice and counters on a 
special board. 

11 Lues (hu‘tz). 1634. [L., * plague ’,] A 

plague or pestilence ; a spreading disease, esp. 
syphilis {L. venerea) ; also, a contagious disease 
among cattle. Hence Lne*tic a. [badly 
formed], pertaining to, or affected with, 1, 
Luff (Iz^f)? [Early ME. lof^ loof^ app. a. 
OF. lofy used in sense 1 below. Cf. Du. loef, 
etc. Ult. etym. xmcertain.] Naut. fi. 
Some contrivance for altering the course of 
a ship ; e. g. a rudder, a paddle, or some kind 
of machine for wrorking on the sails -1485. t2. 
The weather-gauge, or part of a ship towards 
the wind -1622. 3. The weather-part of a 

fore-and-aft sail, i. e. the side next the mast or 
stay 1513. 4. The fullest part of a ship's bow, 

where the sides begin to curve in towards the 
stem 1624. I 

Phr. To iuruy voend the 1 . : to change one’s course ; 
also L. a l.i hugging the wind closely. To 
keep one's I , : to keep close to the wind ; to keep to 
windward, keep one’s distance. To spring- one's 1 . : 
to bring the ship's head closer to the wind. j 

Comb.y etc.; l.-tackle, a purchase composed of 
a double and a single block, used for various pur- 
poses ; 1. upon L, a luff-tackle attached to the fall of 
another, to increase the purchase. 

Luff (lipf), 't;. ME. [f. Luff sb . ; cf. Du. 
loeveuy F. lofer.') Naut. 1. intr. To bring the 
head of a ship nearer to the wind ; to steer or 
sail nearer the wind; to sail in a specified 
direction with the head kept close to the wind, 
2. trans. To bring the head of (a vessel) nearer 
to the wind. Also with up. 1606. 3. In yacht- 
racing: To get the windward side of (an 
opponent). Also with away. 1894. 

1. To 1 . round or edee ; to make the excess of the 
movement of luffing, in order to throw the ship’s head 
up in the wind, for the purpose of tacking her, etc, 
2. L. the helm, the call or order to the steersman. 

Luffer, var. of Louver, 

Lug (log), Now dial. ME. [?] i. A 
long stick or pole; the branch or limb of a 
tree. 2. A measure a, of length : a pole or 
perch, varying locally ; usu. of i6j feet 1562 ; 
b. of surface ; a square pole or perch 1602. 

Lug (l»g), sb.^ Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 
I49S' [Perh. Scandinavian, = ‘something 
that can be pulled or laid hold of’.] i. One of 
the flaps or lappets of a cap or bonnet, covering 
the ears, 2. = Ear sb,^ i and 4. 1507. 3. 


An object resembling the external ear : a. The 
handle of a pitcher, etc. Also teckn., an 
appendage by which an object may be lifted or 
suspended. 1624. b. The side-wall (of a fire- 
place or other recess) ; a (chimney) comer 1784. 
c. Electr. A fitting of copper or brass to which 
electrical wires are connected. 4. Comb. L- 
mark sb. and v. = Ear-mark. 

Lug (bg), Also log. 1602. [Cf. 
Lurg.] ’ A large marine worm [Arenicola 
marina) much used for bait. Also l.-worm. 
Lug (l27g), sb,^ 1830. Short for Lugsail. 
Lug, sb.^ 1616. [f. Lug v.] The act of 
li^ging; concr. [XJ.S.) that which is lugged. 

Lug (l27g), V. ME. [Prob. Scandinavian ; 
cf. Svv. lugga to pull a person’s hair, f. lugg 
forelock, etc.] i. irans. To pull, give a pull 
to; to tease, worry, bait (a bear, bull, etc.). 
Ohs. exc. dial. 2. intr. To pull, tug. Of a 
horse: To press heavily on (the bit or reins), 
ME. fb. To take a pull at (liquor, the 
breast). Also ti’ans. To pull at (the breast). 
-1617, c. To move about, along, heavily and 
slowly ; to drag. Now only techn. ME. 3* 
trans. 'To drag, tug with violent effort ME, b. 
colloq. hyperbolically 1652. 4. fig. To drag in 
forcibly or irrelevantly 1721. 

^ 3. I lugged this Money home to my Cave, and Imd 
it up De Foe. b. Boswell.. succeeded in lugging 
him [Johnson] into the wilds of the Highlands L. 
Stephen. 4. Counsel., had lugged in every thing he 
could to prejudice the case 1901. 

L. out. a. trails. See prec. senses and out. M£. 
b. absol. or intr. To draw one’s sword ; to pull out 
money or a purse arclu 1684. 

Luge (hz7d.^), sb. 1907. [Fr.] A kind of 
toboggan used in Switzerland. Also vb. 
Luggage (lz'*ged3). 1596. [f. Lug v. -t- 
-AGE.] I. fin early use: What has to be 
lugged about; inconveniently heavy baggage. 
Also, the baggage of an army. Now, The 
baggage belonging to a traveller or passenger. 

2. fa. With a. An encumbrance -1693. h.pl. 
nonce-use — IMPEDIMENTA. Carlyle. 

X. A Boy of the House, who rode after us with the 
L. Swift, fig. The cumbersome 1. of riches Lamb. 
Lugger (lz;*gsj). 1795. [perh. f. lug in 
Lugsail; but cf. Du. logger. '\ A vessel 
carrying a lugsail or lugsails, with one, two, or 
three masts. 

Lu-gsail. 1677. [? f. Lug v. or Lug sb.^} 
A four-cornered sail, bent upon a yard which 
is slung at about one-third or one-fourth of its 
length from one end, and so hangs obliquely. 
Lugubrious (li«giz7*brias), a. 1601. [f. L. 
lugubris + -ous.] Characterized by mourn-* 
ing ; doleful, dismal, sorrowful. Hence Lugu’- 
brious-ly adv.y -ness. var. tLiigu*brous 
1632-1708. 

Lug-wonn: see Lug sb.^ 

Luke (liffk), a. Obs. exc. dial. [ME. Iheuc, 
leuk, perh. f. OE. hliow Lew a.] = next. 

Nine penn’orth o’ brandy and water 1. Dickens. 

Lukewarm (liw’k^wfjm), a. {sb.) ME. [f, 
Luke a. + Warm a."] i. Moderately warm, 
tepid. 2. Of persons, etc.: Having little 
warmth or depth of feeling, lacking zeal or 
enthusiasm, indifferent 1522. 3. sb, A luke- 

warm person 1693. 

I. Apply the Collyrium luke-warm 1658. 2. Our 1 . 
Temper 1718. L. advocate 1771, accents 1804. Hence 
Lukewarm-ly adv,, -ness. Lu'kewarmth. (now 
rare) 1598. 

Lull (1 d 1), sb.^ 1659. v.} I. That 

which lulls ; a lulling sound, etc. 1719 ; tsooth- 
ing drink, ‘ nepenthe ’ 1659. 2. A lulled or 

stupefied condition 1822. 3. A short inter- 

mission in a storm, etc. 1815. 

Lull, sb.^ 1820. [a. Du. lul.’] Whaling. A 
tube to convey blubber into the hold. 

Lull V. ME. [Imitative of (lu lu) or 
similar sounds in lullabies.] i. trans. To 
soothe with sounds or caresses ; to induce to 
sleep or to pleasing quiescence. 2, fig. To 
quiet (suspicionj by deception ; to delude into 
a sense of security 1601. 3, trans. To quiet 

(winds, sea, etc.) 1680. 4. intr. Of the sea or 

wind: To become gradually diminished in 
force or power. Also fig. 1808. 

X. The Virgin voyce That Babies 1. a-sleepe Shaks. 

3. Lull’d like the depth of ocean when at rest Byron. 

4. The wind lulled, the rain came down in a deluge 
Marryat. 


o (Ger. Kcln). (Fr. p^w). ii (Qer. Mwller). (Fr. d«ne). ^ (c«rl). e (e») (th^re). ^ (<?i) (rm). (Fr, fazre). 5 (ffr, f(?rn, 4arth). 
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Lullaby 'J2?*lab5r 5 fVz/, and i’/'. 1560. J 
onomatopoeic -i- ~dy as in tj^ry, Bye- 
bye I. :«/. A sooth.rg retrain, used to 
quiet an inf int or esp. send it to sleep. Also 
gen. tb- Lsed for ‘ farev^el! ‘ good-nignt 
bHAKS. a. jr5, A song sung to a clii.d to pat :t 
to sleep. Also, any soothing song. 1 588. b. 
iransf. and fg. 16/1. 

I. L., oh, 1. ! The brat will ne\er shut an eye Hood. 
b. Twel. y. V. L 43. a. b. The bees nave huirmed 
their noontide 1. Rogeps. Hence Lu'llaby v. to 
soothe w ith a i ; to sing to sleep. Also a£!soi. cr 


Lum (lom). n. dial nnd Sc. 1507. [?an 
application of OF. him light (:— -L. iumen).’’, fr. 
? A skylight. 2. A chimney ; also, a chimney- 
top 1697. 

Lmnaclielia (Iifimakeda), Also luma- 
cbel(le, etc. 1727. [a. It. lumachella little 

snail, f. lumaca.] Mm. A dark-coloured com- 
pact limestone containing shells which fre- 
quently emit fire-like reflections ; fire-marble. 

Lumbago (l2?mbii*gt7), sd. 1693. [a, L- 


. 'f S Often m L. form lumbricalis, pL -es. A lum- 
Bye- ‘ br.cal muscle 1706. 

2d to Lumbriciform *'^1111'^. iZ. 1828 

Also ^bee Llmbriccs and -foem.^ Resembling a 
got h lumbricus ; vermiform, 
pat :t Lumbricoid l^mbrai-koid, l2?*mbrikoid\ 
b. 1849. itiod.L. lumbricojdes \ see Lum- 

ESicus and -oiD.^ Zool. A. adj. Resembling 
looD. the lumbncus or earth-worm. B. ji. The 
irmed roand-worm. 

11 Lumbricus (Itmabroi-k^s}. Fi. -ci (-sai). 

iSlE. ^h .2 a. The earth-worm, L. terrestns. 
[? an round-w orm which infests the intestmes, 

1 ft, Asearis Inmbrtcoides. 

iney- il Lumen (b^-men), /7. lumina (I’zz-mina). 

1S73, [L., = light; an operdng. ; i. Anat., 

[Tna» Bot.^ etc, A cavity or space enclosed by the 
little of a tube, ceil, or the like. 2. Phaiom, 

com- ^ 

fre- Luminant (1 wminant). 1884. [ad. late L. 
Die. luminanUmt pres. pple. of !u/nznare.'\ A. adf, 
a, L- llliinainating, luminous 1S91. B. sb. An iliu- 


lumbago, f. lumbns loin.] Med. A rheumatic ^inant Lu-minance, luminousness 1880. 


affection in the lumbar region of the body. 
So Lnmba’ginous a. pertaining to, resembling. 


Luminarist (1 w-minarist). 1888. [ad. F. 
luminariste, f. L lumin-, lume 7 t light.] A 


or afflicted with 1. 1620. Lumba’go to painter who treats light effectively, or whose 
afflict with 1. 1796. colour is luminous. So -ism. 

Lumbar (b-mbai). 1656. fad. mod.L. That.. subtle L Adrian van Os^de 18S8. 

lumbans, f. L. lumbus loin.] AS adj\ Of, be- Ltimmary (T«*minari},.fA 1450. [ad. OF. 
longing to, or situated in the loin; as /. F. luminaire masc., ad. med.L. 

arteries, vein, etc. B. sb. [The adj. used ^^^^narzum, luminare, f. L. lumin-, lumen \ 
eliipt.] An artery, nerve, vein, or vertebra cf. - aryAJ i. A natural light-givnng body. ^5/. 
situated in the loin x 8 k 8 . var. +Ln-mbal a. ^ 4 ^ 9 - 2. An artificial 


and sb 1696 ~ ' light; fin 17th c.//., illuminations betokening 

Lumtjer (to-mbai), 1532. rprob. f. (so med.L. 1483. 3..A-. 

T rrirocn 1. u * * .• i. source of inteLectual, moral, or spintual 

bp .““e ^soc._w. Lull- light; aperson of < light Ld leading ' 1450. 

BER I. Disused artdes of furniture pd f. where the great £uimnarie..Dis[Snses Light 

the hke, which only take up room ; useless from farr Milt. ^ a. There were extraordinary lumi- 
odds and ends. b. Jig. Useless or cumbrous naries in ail the windows in the publick streets Lut« 

material 1649. 2. Superfluous fat, esp. in trell. 3. A late happy Discovery bv two great 

horses 1806. 3. AT. Amer. Timber sawn into Luminaries of this Island Bentley. So Lu-minary 

rough planks or otherwise roughly prepared to light 1794. 

for the market 1662. ^ r x- i,uiniiiate (Iwmme^t), v. Obs. or arch. 

t. Stands, dishes, formes, chaires, stoles, and other ^^23- luminal-, lzi 7 ninarel\ trans.'Yo 

lumbar 1587. b. 'The bookfui blockhead.. With loads light up, illuminate. Hence Lumina’tion 
oHearned 1 . in his head Pope. (raf'e), a shedding or emission of light ; 'fconcr. 

Camb.: l.*camer, a vessel employed in the lum- an illumination 1654. 
ber-trade; -man, one who works among L, esp. in t /it-— \ xt /^z 

felling and dressing rough timber in the forest ; -mill, LuHimC (hw min), V. Now rare or Obs. 
a sawmill for cutting up 1.; -room, a room for I. or ME. [a. OF. luminer, late L. luminare. Cf. 
disused chattels; -trade, the trade in rough timber; LiMN v., ILLUMINE v.l irans. To light up, 
^ood, a wood where L is cut. illumine, tin early use, to illuminate (manu- 

tUU*mb©r, 1617. [var. of Lombard scripts, etc.). So tD ^^miTi ftr, innTning tnr, 


A pawnbrofcing estaMshment -1749. Luminescent (Hitmine-sent), ff. 1889. [f. 

-h -ESCENT.] a. Emitting 
4 4* 'T- r • 7 llgLt Otherwise than as a result of incan- 

Pertaining to luminescence. 

Lumber (b-mbaiV Z-.I [ME. Wre. perh. Hence Lunme-scet/. fs/r. to become L Lumi- 
f T a pciu. ne'scence, 1. condition or quality, 

I, Lame c7, ; or ? of direct imitative forma- t /i, - * • r- n « r/- 


tion in Eng.] i, intr. To move in a clumsy or 


ne'scence, 1. condition or quality, 
Lmniniferous (bf^mini-feras), a. i8oi. [f. 


blundering manner; now only, to move heavily prec. + -(i)perous.J Producing or trans 
by reason of bulk and mass, f 2. To rumble, i "A in/- (see Ether 5). 


1529-1621. 

X. Hush ! I hear him lumbering in ! Foote. 
Lrnnber (l»-mb3i), 1642, [f. Lumber 


Lmninist (b^'minist). rare. 1901. [f. as 
prec. + -1ST.] = Luminarist. So -ism, 
Lutainous (b^'minss), a. ME. [ad. L. 


x/.^] I. trans. To cover, fill up, or obstruct luminosus, f. lumin-, lumen light.] i. Full of 
with lurriber ; to encumber. Occas. with over, light ; emitting light ; shining, bright. b. Of 
u^. b. intr. To lie as lumber 1850. 2. trans. a room: Well lighted 1610. 2. t7ansf. and 


up. b. intr. To lie as lumber 1850. 2. trans. a room: Well lighted 1610. 

'To heap or place together as lumber 1678. 3. jig . : esp. of writers, etc. 1450. 

intr. {N. Amer.) To cut forest timber and pre- i. The phaenomenon of the L sea 1792. Some of 
pare it for the market. Occas. h-ans. 1809. tbe cuttle-fishes are slightly I. 1851. spec. Applied to 
1. Empty bottles lumbered the bottom of every etc. which shows up in the dark. b. The library 


Hence Lu‘_inberer {N. Amer,), 1 .. is elegant and 1 . Johnson, z. The I. page of Gibbon 


one employed in the lumber or timber trade. 


Sheridan. L- eloquence Macaut av. Hence Lumi- 


Lu*mber, slang. 1812. [f. Lumber of being 1.; also 

To denosit fnronertv^ in nawn r b#>Tirf» t / i “ 


f^.^] To deposit (property) in pawn ; hence 
in passive, to be placed away privily, to be im- 
prisoned. 


Lummy (It? -mi), a. slang. 1838. First-rate. 
Lump (li7mp), shj [ME. lump. Cf. Da. 


tLumber-pie. Abo lumbar-pie. 1636 (iSth c.) lump, Norw. and Sw. dial. 

[See Lomb/rd a.] A savoury pie made of VL‘- ®‘y“- ““■'“•I 

meat or fish and eggs. ^ ^ V compact piece or mass with no particular 


T.iiTn^rt- .. 1. r T T snape ; oiten wim impncauon 01 excessive size, 

irtin 1 comb. f. L, turn- protuberant ouine, or clumsiness, b. A great 

quantity, a ‘lot’, ‘heap’. Abo i/. ‘l«s’, 
loinsai^theabdomen: so l.-cosial, -sacra-l. etc, . heaps\ slang or dial. 1523. a. Applied siet. 
l^umoncal (l»mbmi*kal, lt7*mbrikal). 1694. (chiefly fig. in Biblical use) to the mass of clay 
[ad. mod.L. lumbricalis ; see Lumbricus and taken up by a potter or sculptor for one opera- 
A. adj. Pertaining to or re- tion, and to the mass of dough intended for 
sembling a lumbricus or worm ; Anat. applied one baking 1526. fb. Hence, allusively, the 
t^o certmn fusiforrn muscles in the hand and the whole mass or quantity of anything. Also, the 
foot which assist in flexing the digits. B. sb. * mass’, ‘bulk great majority. -1711. fg. Anj 


aggregate of units ; a congenes, heap, clump, 
duster ; occas. a group (of persons) -1781. 4. 

A protuberance, sweriing, or excrescence, esp. 
one caused by disease or injury in an animal 
body 1475. 5. Applied to persons, coiloq. 

a. A heavy, dull person 1597. b. A big 
sturdy creature 1630. 6. tech 7 t. a. A bloom 

or loop of malleable iron 16S6. b. A kind of 
thickish paving brick or tile 1787. c. A barge 
or lighter used in dockyards 1796. d. In 
firearms : (<2) The nipple-seat on a gun-barrel ; 
(3) a steel projection under the barrel on a 
break-joint breech-loader which descends into 
a rectss in the action. 1844. 

1. A L of Sugar Swift, of lead, iron, etcx T-i nd all. 

iransf . Thou lumpe of fowle Deformitie Shaks. 
Phr. A 1 . in one's throat : {a.) a swelling in the throat ; 
{b) a feeling of tightness in the throat due to emotion 
{popular). L. oficlay ; the human body ; a soulless 
person b. A 1. of money i86g. 2. 

I Cor. V. 6. Before that sin turned . all our 1 . to leaven 
G. Herbert. 3. Take a lumpe of figs 2 Kings xx. 7. 

Phrases. By the t. (rarely by 4 ) . = in the htrnp. 
f/n a 4 : the whole together. In the 1 . : in the mass j 
in gross; wholesale. Ail ofi a l.x altogether, in a 
heap ; also, swollen so as as appear one 1. 

Comb . ; l.-coaI, coal including the largest lumps as 
they come from the mine ; 1. gold, gold in nuggets ; 
1. sugar, loaf sugar broken uito lumps or cut into 
cubes 1623; L suni, a sum which co\ers a number of 
Items. 

Lump (1:7m p), sbjl^ 1545* [= MLG. lum- 
pen, MDu. lompe, G. lump, lumpfisch, F. lompe\ 
hence mod.L. lumpus (specific name). The 
Du. and LG. forms are evidenced earlier than 
the Eng.] i. An uncouth-lookmg spiny-finned 
fish of a leaden-blue colour, Cyclopie7'us lutn- 
pus, having a suctorial disk on us belly with 
which it adheres strongly to objects ; the sea- 
owl. 2. Comb . : l.-fish, 1. sucker, == i. 

Lump (l27mp), 1577. symbolic 

sound : cf. dunip, hump, mump, etc.] 1. intr. 
To look sulky or disagreeable. 2. tratis. In 
antithesis with like : 1 o be displeased at (some- 
thing that must be endured), coiloq. 1833. 
z. If you don’t like it you may 1 . it Hauburton. 

Lump (lz7mp), vjb 1624. [f. Lump i. 
trans. a. To melt down into a lump. b. To 
form or raise into lumps, c. To cover with 
lumps, 1797. 2, To put together in one lump, 
mass, sum, or group ; to consider or deal with 
in the lump without regard for particulars or 
details 1624. 3. To lay the whole of (a particu- 
lar sum of money) on a single object 1864. 4. 

intr. To collect together into a lump ; to be 
formed or raised into lumps 1720. 5. To move 
heavily along ; to drop dovcn like a lump 1861. 

2. They always 1 . the petty oflScers and common 
seamen Marryat. The premium and the principal 
are lumped in one sum Sir J. Bacon. 3. He lumped 
It all upon an outsider Derby Day lii. 32. 4. The old 
one [cushion], which used to 1. up all in a heap 1856. 

Lumper (Iz^’mpsj), sb. 1785. [f Lump v. 
+ -er \] I, A labourer employed in loading 
and unloading caigoes, esp, timber. 2. sla 77 g. 
A small contractor, sweater 1851, 3. One who 
lumps things together 1852. 4. peland. A 

coarse variety of potato 1837, 

3. It is good to have hair-splitters and lumpers 
Darwin. 

Lu*mper, v. Obs. exc. dial. 1581. [Cf. 
Lump v.^ 5.] intr., To move clumsily; to 
blunder along. 

Lump-fish, : see Lump sb.^ 

Lu-mping,///. a. ME. [f. Lump or 
vj + -ing 2.] ti. Coagulating. Lavingion. 
t2. Weighing heavy. ME. only. b. Hence 
coiloq . : Great, big 1705. c. Of movement : 
Heavy, clumsy. Also of the noise so pro- 
duced, 1884. 3. Characterized by taking things 
I in a lump without regaid for detail 1793. 

a. b. L. Pennyworih (now dial.) = ‘ plenty for one’s 
money ’. L. weight, good or full weight. 3. L. 
methods of cost-keeping 1896. 

Lumpish (l»*mpij), a. 1528. [f. Lump sbfi 
(and in part Lump z/.^) -p -ish^.] ti. Heavy 
and unwieldy. 1545. 2. Heavy and 

clumsy in appearance, shape, or movement 
555S‘. 3- Stupidly dull or heavy; sluggishly 

inactive; unapprehensive 1528. t4. Low- 

spirited, dejected, melancholy -1741. 5. Of 

sound : Dull and heavy 1742. 6. In lumps, 

lumpy. ^ Obs. (exc. as nonce-use). 1735. 

4. She is ly heauy, mellancholly Shaks. Hence 
■Lu'iupisn-ly adv., -ness. 


as (man), a (pass), qu (la«d). v (cwt). £ (Fi.ch«f). 3 (ev«r). » (Fr. eau d4 vie), i (sst). s (Psyeh<). g (what), p(gat). 




LUMPKIN 

Lumpkin (lz?-mPk*n;. diaL 1901. [f. Lump 
- f -KIN. (Cf. the character Tony Lumpkin 
in Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer,)^ A 
clumsy, blundering person. 

Lump sucker : sec Lump 
Lumpy (l2?’mpi), a. 1707. [f. Lump + 
-y I. Full of lumps, b. Of water : Cut up 
by the wind into small waves 1857. a. Having 
an outline or shape characterized by lumps 
1708. 3. slang. Drank 1810. Hence Ln'mpily 

adv., Lu'mpiness. 

jjLuna (huna). ME. [L, = moon. (In 
senses i and 2 written with capital L as proper 
name.) ! i. The moon (personified) 1529. a. 
ta. A/oA. Silver, b. Her. A name for argent in 
blazoning the arms of sovereigns. ME. c. L. 
cornea = Horn-silver, chloride of silver 
fused. Also Lunse (erron. Luna) cornua. 1706. 
3. Reel. A lunette. 4. In full luna-‘m.oth : A 
large moth of N. America, A! luna, having 
crescent-shaped spots on the wings 1S84 
1. And L. hides her selfe to pleasure vs Kyd. 2 
a. Sol gold is, and L. silver we threpe Chaucer. 

Lunacy (li«*nasi). 1541. [f, L unatic; see 
-ACY 3-] The condition of being a lunatic; 
intermittent insanity as formerly attributed to ’ 
the changes of the moon ; now gen. any form 
of insanity (idiocy usually excepted). In Law, 
such mentM unsoundness as interferes with 
civil rights or transactions. tAlso, an attack 
of this. b. transf and Jig. Mad folly 1588. 

Commission ^ of a commission, issuing from a 
court, authorizing inquiry into a person's sanity. 
Commissioner in now, a^^ member of a board 
inspecting asylums and granting licences to private 
persons who undertake the ch^ge of lunatics. Master 
in I, an officer who investigates cases of alleged 
lunacy and makes orders dealing with the persons and 
estates of lunatics. 

This disease of lunacle, is a disease whose distemper 
followeth the course of the moon Swan, attr-ih. The 
L. Acts 1881. b. The wicked lunacies of the gaming- 
table Coleridge. 

Lunar (h^'naj). 1626. [ad. L. lunaris, f. 
luna ; see -AR.] A. adj. i. Of or belonging to 
the moon ; situated in the moon ; ^influenced 
by or dependent on the moon, or supposed to 
be so. a, transf. and fi^. a. Monthly, men- 
strual {rare) 1683. b. Like the moon; not 
warmly bright ; pale, pallid 1742, 3. Crescent- 

shaped, Lunate. Also, marked with crescent- 
shaped spots, as /. underwing. 1635. 4. Of or 
containing silver 1800. 

^ 1. L. cycle : see Cycle si. z (quot.). _L. day, the 
interval between two successive crossings of the 
meridian by the moon. L. distance, in Naut. 
Asir., the distance of the moon from the sun, a 
planet, or a fixed star, which is used in calculating 
longitude at sea. L. montb, the interval from one 
new moon to the next, about 29^ days? in pop. 
language, 28 daj’-s (four weeks). L. rainbow, one 
formed by the moon’s rays. L. tables, tables for 
showing or calculating the true place of the moon at 
any time. L. theory, the deduction of the moon’s 
motion from the law of gravitation. L. year, a 
period of 12 1 . months (about 354^ days), a. b. Even 
the lustre of Partridge [in Tom Jones) is pallid and 
1 . beside the noontide glory of Micawber Swinburne. 

L L. bone ( = medical L. os lunare) : = B. 3. 4. 

unar caustic, nitrate of silver fused. 

B. ti. A moon-like body, a satellite 1651. 

3. A 1 . distance or observation 1830. 3* A 

bone of the wrist, shaped like a half-moon. 
Also in L. form lunare (Uz^ne^'rz), 1854, 
Lunarian (liz^neaTian). 1708. [f. L. 

lunaris + -IAN.] A. adj. Inhabiting the moon. 
Lockyer. B. j^. I. A dweller in the moon 
1708. 3. One who observes or describes the 

moon; one who used the lunar method in 
finding longitude 1817. 

Lunary (liw'nari), sh. fAlso in L. form 
lunaria. ME. [ad. med.L. lunaria, f, 

L. luna.'\ a. The garden plant Honesty, 
Lunaria biennis. b. The fern called MooN- 
WORT, Botrychium Lunaria. 

Lunary (liw'nari), 1561. [zA.Y.lunaire, 
L. lunaris ; see Lunar and -ARY.] = Lunar 
a., in various senses. 

Lunate a. 1777. [ad. L. lunatus^ 

f. luna ; see -ate 2.] Crescent-shaped. 
Chiefly Nat. Hist. 

L. eyes 1828, leaves 1870. So Lu'nated a. (now 
rare) 1673. 

Lunatic ME. [ad. late L. luna- 

ticus, f. L, luna ; see -atic.] 
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A. adj I. Orig., affected wnth the inter- 
mittent insanity formerly attributed to the 
changes of the moon. In mod. use, = Insane, 
Not now employed technically by physicians. 

b. Of things: Indicating lunacy; crazy 1605. 
o.fg. Madly fooLsh, idiotic, ‘ mad ’ 1571. ts. 
Influenced by the moon —1593. •[’b, Rarriery. 
Moon-blind -1737. 

o'll .euery moneth once Lunaticke Lydg. 

The^House of Castile, .terminated in a I. girl iSSg. 

c. No policy can be more L than the policy of an- 
nexation Bpight. So Luna*tical a. {rare) 1599. 

B. sb. A person of unsound mind; a mad- 
man ME. y>. fg. A madly foolish person 1602. 

^ The Lunaticke, the Louer, and the Poet, Are of 
imagination all compact Shaks. aitrib. 1 . asylum 
(also 1. hospital, fhouse), a hospital for the re- 
ception and treatment of lunatics. 

Lunation (liz^nri-Jan). ME. [ad. med.L. 
lunationenz, f. luna\ see -ation,] i. The 
time from one new moon to the next, a lunar 
month (about 29} days), fa. The time of full 
moon -1686. 3. A menstruation {rare) 1822. 
Luncli sb. 1591. [Perh. f. Lump 

on the analogy of hump, hunch, bump, 
hunch.'\ ti. A piece, a thick piece; a hunch 
-1785. 3. CoUoq. for Luncheon sb. 2. (Now 
the usual word exc. in formal use.) 1829. 

2. l/.S. A light repast taken at any time in the 
twenty-four hours. Hence Lunch n. zntr. to take 1 . 
1823 j trans. {coUogl) to provide L for 1802. 

Lunclieon (l 27 *nj 3 n), sh. 1580. [Perh. 
extended from lunch, after punch, puncheon, 
etc.] ti. = Lunch sb. i. -1824. 3. Orig., a 

slight repast taken between two meal-times, 
esp. in the morning. Still so applied by those 
who dine at midday; with others, luncheon 
denotes a less ceremonious midday meal than 
dinner. Now somewhat formal. 1652. 

I. A large 1 . of brown bread H. Brooke. 2. U.S. 
(cf. Lunch sb, 2 quots.). atirib. A 1 bar 1891. L.- 
baskets 1903. Hence Lu'ncheon v. intr. to lunch. 

Lundyfoot (lz?‘ndifut). 18 ii. [t Lundy 
Foot, a Dublin tobacconist.] A kind of snuff. 
Lunei (hiJn). 1470. [var. of Loyn.] 
Hawking. A leash for a hawk. 

Lune 2 (li«n). arch. 1611. [ad. med.L. 
luna lit. ' moon *, hence ' fit of lunacy ’, 
whence F. lune, G. laune,'] pi. Fits of lunacy ; 
mad freaks or tantrums. 

Lune 3 (li«n). 1704. [a. F. lunex — L. 

luna."] I. Geom, The figure formed on a 
sphere or on a plane by two arcs of circles that 
enclose a space. s. Anything in the shape of 
a crescent or half-moon 1706. 

Lunel (liz^ne'l). 1770. [f. (Herault) 
a town in France.] A sweet muscat wine. 
Also l.~wine. 

Lunette (b/cne*!). fAlso lanet(t. 1580. 
[a. F. lunette, dim. of lune moon.] ti. A little 
moon, a satellite. Bp. Hall, f 3, The figure 
of a crescent moon -1787. 3, Farriery. A 

horseshoe consisting of the front semicircular 
portion only. Also L-shoe. 1580. 4. Arch. a. 

An arched aperture in a concave ceiling for the 
admission of light 1613. b. A crescent-shaped 
or semicircular space in a ceiling, dome, etc., 
decorated with paintings or sculptures ; a piece 
of decoration filling this 1722. 5, Fortif. A 

work larger than a redan, consisting of two 
faces and two flanks 1704. 6. A blinker for a 

horse 1652. 7. fa. pi. Spectacles -1796. b. A 
kind of concavo-convex lens for spectacles 
1855. 8. A watch-glass of flattened shape 

1832. 9, In the guillotine, the circular hole for 
the victim’s neck 1859. Glass-making. A 

flue in the side of a furnace, to admit smoke 
and flame to the arch ; a linnet-hole 1839. 1 1 . 

A forked iron plate into which the stock of 
a field-gun carriage is inserted 1875. 

A circular crystal case to hold the consecrated 
Host 1890, 

Lung [OE. lungen str. fern.; f. 

Teut. root *luiqg- : — Indo-Eur. in Skr, 

laghu-, Gr, €\a<pp 6 s light ; see Light a.^ (The 
lungs were so called because of their lightness; 
cf. Lights.)] 1. Each of the two breathing 
organs in man and most vertebrates, placed 
within the cavity of the thorax, one on each 
side of the heart, and communicating with the 
trachea or windpipe, b. transf. and fig, 1651. 
3. Applied to analogous organs in other 


lunistice 

animals 1889. f 3. pi. One who blows the 
fire ; a chemist’s assistant -1663. 4. Ltmgs of 
(the) oak, toak-langs = Lungwort c, 1650. 

I. Gentlemen,., of such sensible and nimble Lungs 
that they always vse to laugh at nothing Shaks.^ b. 
Lungs of {London, etc.), open spaces within or 
adjacent to a city 1808. 

Comb. X l.-fever, pneumonia ; -fish, a fish having 
lungs as well as gills, a dipnoan ; -flower, the Marsh 
Gentian (Gerarde ) ; tlimg(s}-growing, a disease in 
cattle, in which the lungs adhere to the side ; so fl.- 
grown a. ; 1. lichen = Lungwort c ; -power, 
power of voice; -worm, a parasite infesting the 
lungs of cattle. 

Lunge, longe (Iz^ndg), sb.^ 1607. [a. F. 
longe haJter, var. of OF. loigne : — pop.L. 
^longea, f. L. longus Long a.'j fr. gejz. A 
thong, cord. Topsell. 3. A long rope used 
in training horses ; it is fastened at one end to 
the horse's head and held at the other by the 
trainer, who causes the horse to canter in a 
circle 1720. 3. a. The use of the lunge in 

training horses. b. A circular exercising- 
ground in which the lunge is used. 1833. 
Lunge sb.^ Also lounge. 1748. 

[Aphet, var. of Allonge k] i. A thrust with 
a sword (spec, in Fencing) or other w'eapon. 
2. A sudden forward movement; a plunge, 
rush 1873. 

Lunge (l 27 nd 2 ), sb.^ Amer. Also longe, 
longe, lunge. 1882. [Short for maskalonge, 
etc., var. of Maskinonge.] The Great Lake 
trout {Salvelinus namaycush). 

Lunge (l2?nd5), z/.i Also lounge. 1735. 
[f. Lunge sb.^'] i. intr. a. Fencing. To mic 
a thrust with a foil or rapier. b. Boxing. To 
deliver a straightforward blow. 1809. c. qnasi- 
trans. with cognate obj. To deliver (a kick, 
etc.) ; also with out 1735. 2. trans. I'o drive or 
thrust with or as with a lunge 1841. 3. hitr. 

To move with a lunge ; to make a sudden for- 
ward movement ; to rush 1821. 

I. c. The Mulligan . . lunged out a kick Thackeray. 

Lunge, longe (Iz^ndg), z>.2 Also lounge. 
1806. [f. Lunge sb.^'] i. trans. To put (a 

horse) through his paces by the use of the 
lunge; to make a horse go round the lunge. 
2. intr. Of the horse : To go round the lunge 
in a specified direction 1833. 

Lunged ppl a. 1693. [f. Lung + 
-ED 2 .] Having lungs, or something resembling 
lungs ; as small-, weak-l., etc, 

Lungeous (li^-nd^as), a. dial. 1787. [f. 
Lunge or v.^ -f -ous.] Rough-mannered, 
violent (in play). 

llLungi (lu'ngf). 1616. [Urdu (Pers.) lurr^j 
f, lung of the same meaning.] A loin-cloth. 
Also, the material of this. 
fLu’ngis. 1560. [a. OF. longis L. Longi- 
nus, apocryphal name of the centurion who 
pierced our Lord with a spear, pop. assoc, w. 
L. longus long.] a. A long, shm, awkw'ard 
fellow; a lout. b. A laggard, a lingerer. 
-1706. 

Lungwort (lo*qw 27 it). [OE. lungenwyrt, f. 
lungen Lung + wyrt WoRT.] The Eng. 
name of various plants ; esp. a. The boragina- 
ceous plant Pulmonaria officinalis (Common 
Lungwort), having leaves with white spots 
(fancied to resemble the spots in a diseased 
lung) 1538. tb. The Great Mullein, Verbascum 
Thapsus -1706. c. A species of lichen {Sticta 
pulmonacea or pulmonaria), otherwise known 
as Lungs of Oak (see Lung 4) and Tree Lung- 
wort 1578. 

Luniform (li^-nifpim), a. 1826. [f. L. 

lunajiLOcrix see -FORM.] Moon-shaped; spec. 
in Nat. Hist. 

Lunisolar (li«-m,s^u*laj), a. 1691. [f. L. 
luna + Solar. J Asir. Pertaining to the 
mutual relations of the sun and moon, or 
resulting from their combined action. 

L. period', a cycle of 532 years (= 19X28, the num- 
bers of years in the cycles of the moon and sun 
respectively), L.yearx a year divided into lunar 
months, but whose average length is determined by 
the sun, 

Lunistice (h^-nistis). 1650. [f. L. luna 

moon, after solsticef\ Astr. The point or time 
at which the moon is furthest north or south in 
her monthly course. 
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Ltmiti'dal, iz. 1851. [f. L. Tidal/ 
Pertaining to the movements of the tide de- 
pendent on the moon. 

L. interval', the interval betw-een the ci^Iminati-n 
cf the moon and the time of high water. 

Liint Jimt), 5^. Sc. 1550. 2 a- ^ 
match.] I. A slow match; also, a torch. 2. 
Smoke" ’without fianie, as that from a pipe 
Also, hot vapour. 1785. Herxe Limt v. tnir. 
to smoke, emit smoke; also, fof smoke) to 
curl; quasi -/r<2i7i. to smoke (a p^pe^i ; irans. to 
kindle, light np, 

(iLtmula (i‘w*niz?Ia\ 1571. [L., dim. of 
luna.'\ = Lunule. Hence Lumular a. per- 
taining to or resembling a lunule, crescent- 
shaped 1727; a crescent-shaped figure 

1570-1789. Lu-nulate (lySo), •a.tQd (1705} 
crescent-shaped; marked with crescent- 
shaped spots. 

Lunule (liz^-niul). 1737. [a. F., ad. L. 
Juftula^ dim. of iuna.'] Nai, Hist, and Gcom, 
A crescent-shaped mark, body, or figure. So 
Lumulet .Vh/. IPist. a small lunule 1826. 
Lunulite (Ib/mirnoit). 1845. [ad. mod.L. 
hmuliies\ see Lunula and -ite^.I Geol. A 
small fossil coral, more or less circular in 
shape. 

Luny, var. of Loony. 

IfLupercal (liz^-psikal), sb. 1513. [L., 

subst. form of lupercaU^ neut. of lupercalis 
pertaining to Lupercus, the Roman Pan.] 
Rom. Antiq. r. A grotto on the Palatine sacred 
to Lupercus. a. A festival held annually in 
February in honour of Lupercus, Also //. 
Lupercalia. 1600. 

X You all did see, that on the Lupercall, I ^thrice 
presented him a Kingly Crowne Jul. C. iii. xL 200. 
So fLupeTcal au rare^ pertaining to the Lupercal 
or Lupercalia 1607-56, 

Lupine, lupin (Pw-pin), sh. ME. [ad. L. 
lu^inus, lupinumJ] i. Any plant of the legu- 
minous genus Lupimis\ in early use, chiefly 
Z. albus^ cultivated for the seed and for fodder ; 
later, species of various colours cultivated in 
flower-gardens, a- pU The seed of this plant. 
Lupine (Pw-psin), a, 1660. [ad. L. lupi^ 
nt£s, f. lupus wolf.] Having the nature or 
qualities of a wolf. 

Lupinin (lu7*pinin). 1839. [ad. F. lupinine*, 
see Lupine sh. and -inL] Ckem. A bitter 
glucoside obtained from the seeds of Lupinus 
albus. 

Lupulin (hiZ'piaSclin). 1826. [f. mod.L. 

lupulus hop -h -IN ^.] I. Bot, The resinous 
yellow powder found under the scales of the 
calyx of the hop. 3. Chem. The bitter principle 
obtained from this powder 1839. Hence 
Lupuli'nic a. relating to lupulin. 
j[Lupus (lii2*pz?s), 1590. [L., wolf.] I. 

Med. A disease of the skin, usually tubercular 
and ulcerous, eating into the substance and 
leaving deep scars. 3. Astr. The Wolf, a con- 
stellation south of Scorpio 1706. 3. The pike 
or luce 1706. Hence Lu*pous a. pertaining to 
or affected with 1. 1883. 

Lurctl (IwtJ), sbX 1533. [a. F. lourcke 
(erron. Vourche) a game like backgammon; 
also used as adj. in the phr. demeurer lourche. ] 
ti. A game supposed to have resembled back- 
gammon -1693. 2. Used in some games to 

denote a state of the score in which the winner 
is far ahead of the loser ; often, a ' maiden set' 
or love-game ; at cribbage, a game in which the 
winner scores 6r before the loser has scored 
3t; in whist, a treble. Now rare or Obs. 
1570- 3* Discomfiture; disadvantage. Obs. 

exc. in phr. to leave in the L, to leave in ad- 
verse circumstances without assistance. 1584. 
t4. [f. Lurch v.^ 2] A cheat, swindle -1616. 

3. l*hr. To save the t.x in whist, to prevent one’s 
adversary from scoring a treble. 3, Phr. -fTa 
give (a person) the I , : to get the better of. 

Lur<^ (lojtj*), sb.^ 1568. [f. Lurch zr.i] 
I. An act of lurching or getting the start in 
obtaining food, profit, etc. 3. phr. To lie at 
{oUt upon the) /. : to lie concealed ; to lie in 
wait 1578. 

Lurch (iSrtJ), sb? 1819. [?] I. (Orig. 
Naut.) A sudden leaning over to one side, as of 
a ship, a person staggering, etc. Also, a 


3. V.S. A propensity, leaning gathered over the L fires of her eye 1852. 3. Heacds 
cue fact more waich casts a 1 l.ght on the ^annals of 
trie persecution 2879. Hence Lu*rid-ly adv.^ mess. 
Ltirk sb. 1829. [t. Lurk w.] i. The 

action of prowling about. In phr. on the /. 
3. slang. A method of fraud 1851. 

z. The ‘bereavement lurk ' is a lucrative one — fi, e.) 
the pretended loss of a wife [etc.] 1875. 

Lurk (BikJ, s:;. ISow' literary. ME. [app. 
f. /a/r- Lour v. with freq. suffix as m tal~k. 

\ Cf. LG. lurken to shuffle along, Norw. lurka to 
sneak away, etc. ] i . tntr. To hide oneself ; 
to he m ambush. (Now only with indication 
of place.) tb. To shirk work ; to idle --1792. 
3. transf. and pg. Of things: To escape ob- 
servation, to be concealed or latent ME. 3. 

■ To move about furtively ; to steal along, away, 

' out. Now ra 7 'e. ME. 

; 1. Shaftesbury.. had left his house and secretly 

i lurked in the city Hume. 2. The Vices that L in the 
i secret Comers of the Soul Addison. 

Liirry (ln*ri). Obs. exc. dial. 1580. [Short 
f. Liripoop.] 1. Something said by rote; a 
lesson, set speech, ‘ patter ’ ; fig. a cant for- 
mula. 3. A confusion of voices ; babel, hub- 
bub 1649. 3. A confused assemblage (of 

persons) or mass (of things) 1607. 

I- Then was the Priest set to con his motions, and 
his Postures, his Liturgies, and his Lurries Milt. 
Lurry ; see Lorry. 

Luscious (l27‘j3s), ME. [perh. aphetic f. 
Delicious.] i. Sweet and highly pleasant in 
taste or smell. 3. Sweet to excess, cloying, 
sickly 1530. 3. Of immaterial things, esp. of 

language, literary style, etc. : Sweet and 
highly pleasing to the eye, ear, or mind. 
Chiefly dyslogistic. 1651. ^4. Of tales, talk, 

writing, etc. : Lascivious, voluptuous, wanton 
-1S15. 

1. L. woodbine Shaks. The most 1 . fruits Johnson. 
fig. The 1 . sweets of sin Boyle. 3. A 1 . Style stuffed 
with gawdy Metaphors and Fancy 1738. ^ The groups 
of children,..!, in colour and faint in light Ruskin. 
Hence Lu*scious-ly adv., -ness. 

Luser(a)n, var. of Lucern l. 

Lu^ slang. 1790. [? suggested by 

Lush a.] Liquor, drink; a drinlung bout. 
Hence Lu*sliy a. drunk. 

Lusli (I27J), a. 1440. [? altered f. Lash cr.] 

1. Lax, flaccid ; soft, tender. Obs. exc. dial. 

2. Of grass, etc. : Succulent and luxuriant in 
growth 1610. Also fig. b. Of a season: Of 
luxuriant vegetation 1818. Us. Erron. applied 
to colour (a misapprehension of Shakspere’s 
use) : Deep, not pale and faint 1744. 

2. How 1 . and lusty the grasse lookes Shaks. In 
the warm hedge grew 1 . eglantine Shelley. 3. The 
1 . rose lingers late T. Martin. 

Lush V. slang. i8ir. [f. Lush 
I. trans. To ply with ‘ lush ’ or drink 1821. 3. 
intr. and trans. To drink 18 ii. Hence Lusb- 
ing vbl. sb. (in pi. abundance ; cf, lashings). 
tLti'Sliburg. ME. [Anglicized name of 
Luxemburg.) An imitation of the English 
silver penny, imported from Luxemburg in the 
reign of Edward III. Also L, sterling. -1716. 
God wool no lusshebturgh payen ye Chaucer, 
Lusitaniatx (lt«sitJi-nian), 1607. [f. L. 

Lusitania (see below) + -AN.] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to Lusitania, an ancient name of the 
region roughly corresponding to modern 
Portugal; hence (usu. poet.), of or pertaining 
to Portugal 1720. B. sb. An inhabitant of 
Lusitania ; hence, a Portuguese. 
fLusk, sb. ME. [1 Lusk w.] A lazy fellow ; 
a sluggard -1694. Hence Lusk a. lazy, slug- 
gish 1775. fLu'skish a. 1530, -ly adv., -ness. 
fLusk, zf. ME. [Cf. OHG. losc^n.] intr. 
To lie hid ; to lie idly or at ease, skulk -1662. 
Lusory (bw'sari), a. 1653. L. lusorius 
belonging to a player (f lusor) + -ous.] Used 
as a pastime ; of the nature of play ; written in 
a playful style. 

A refined species of comic poetry, — ^ 1 . yet elegant 
DTsraeli, So tLusoTious a , 1613-1697. 

Lust (lost), sb. Now literary. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. lust masc. OTeut. ^lustu-z. 
Cf. Du., G. lust.'] fi. Pleasure, delight; also, 
a source of pleasure -1607. Desire, appe- 
tite, relish or inclination for something -1627. 
fb. (One’s) desire or wish ; (one’s) good 
pleasure -1677. 3. spec, in Biblical and Theol. 

use : Sensuous appetite or desire, as sinful OE. 


.urcung gai: 

1S54. 

if Here ihe ship gave a I, and he grew* sea-sick 
Bvrov. 

Lurch (loitp, Z'.l ME. [app. a var. of 
Lurk r.] ti. intr. To remain in or about a 
place furti’vely -1790. b. Of a greyhound : To 
run cunning, and let the opponent do the w ork 
1824. 3. trans. To get the start of (a person) 

so as to prevent him irom obtaining a fair share 
of food, profit, etc. l^ter, to defraud, cheat, 

, rob, arch. 1530. ts. To be beforehand m 
' securing (something) ; to engross, monopolize 
(comm^ities) ; later, to pilfer, filch, steal 
-1660. 4. To catch (rabbits) by means of 

; lurchers 1727. 

' I. I my selfe. .am faine to shuffle, to hedge, and to 
1. Shaks. z. You haue larcn’d your friencs of the 
better balfe of the garland B. J ons. 3. aSscI. Wberein 
had he been a thiefe, if he had not . . meant to i out of 
the common Treasury? Bp. Hall. 

Lurch ME. [f. Lurch x 3 . 1 ] i. 

trans. To defeat by a lurch, as m cribbage, etc. 
(see Lurch sb.^ 2). fb. fig. To defeat 1716- 
1829. t3. To leave in the lurch, disappoint, 

deceive 1651-1810. 

Lurch (Orig. Naut.) 1833. [f. 

Lurch ^ 3.^] I. intr. Of a ship, etc. : To make 
a lurch ; to lean suddenly over to one side ; to 
move with lurches. 3. To move suddenly, un- 
steadily, and without purpose in any direction ; 
to stagger 1851. 

I. The boat lurched through the breakers like a log 
1S45. 2. Where the tipsy trainband-maa is lurching 

against the post Thackeray. 

Lurcher (Butjsi). 1528. [f. Lurch v.^ -f 
-erI.] fi. One who forestalls others of their 
fair share of food ; hence, a glutton -1616. 3. 

One who filches in a mean fashion ; a petty 
thief, swindler, rogue 1528. 3. One who 

loiters or lies hidden in a suspicious manner ; 
a spy 1706. 4. A cross-bred dog, properly 

between the collie and the greyhound ; much 
used by poachers for catching hares and rabbits 
1668. b. slang. A bumbailiff 1785. 

Lurdan (I^udan). arch, or Sc. and dial. 
ME. [a. OF. lourdin, f. lourd heavy ; see 
Lourd, J A. sb. A term of abuse; a sluggard, 
vagabond, loafer. B. adj. Worthless, ill-bred, 
lazy ME 

Lure (liu»i), sb.^ ME. [a. OF. kurre, 
loerre, hire, cogn. w. It. hgoro bait ; prob. of 
Teut. origin; cf. G. luder bait.] 1. An 
apparatus used by falconers to recall their 
hawks, being a bunch of feathers attached to a 
cord, within which, during its training, the 
hawk finds its food 1440. 3. Her. A repre- 

sentation of this, consisting of two birds’ wings 
with the points downwards, and joined above 
by a ring attached to a cord 1572. 3, (orig. 

fig.) Something which allures, entices, or tempts 
ME. 4. A means of alluring animals to be 
captured ; in Angling a more general term 
than bait 1700. Ijb. Erron. : A trap or snare 
(fiS’) ^4^3* 5- The cry of a falconer recalling 

his hawk ; fig. any alluring cry 1653. 

I. As Faulcons to the 1 ., away she flies Shaks. 
Phr. To alight on ihe to bring, cadi, come, stoop 
to {the or one's) 1 . 3. How many have with a smile 

made small account Of beauty and her lures? Milt. 

Lure (busx), sb.^ techn. Also lewer. 
1858. [Shortened from Velure.] A pad of 
silk or velvet used by hatters for smoothing. 
Lure (liu9j),z^, ME. [f. Lure i. 
trans. To recall (a hawk) by casting the lure ; 
to call (a hawk) to the lure. s. intr. To call to 
a hawk while casting the lure 1530 ; tto call 
loudly -1626. 3. To allure, entice, tempt ME. 
3. Lured into a snare by treachery 1855. 

Lurg (l^jg). local. 1880. [Cf. Lug sb.^'] 
A British marine worm used for bait; the 
white-rag worm. 

Lurid (l*u»Tid), a. 1656. [ad, L. luridus.'} 
X. Pale and dismil in colour; wan ; ghastly of 
hue. 3. Shining with a red glow or glare amid 
darkness 1737. (from i or 2), with con- 

notation of ‘terrible*, ‘ominous’, ‘ghostly’, 
‘sensational’ ; also, marked by violent passion 
or crime 1850. 4. In scientific use : Of a 

dingy-brown or yellowish-brown colour 1767. 

1. A leaden glare.. makes the snow and ice more 1 , 
Symonds. 2. At night also the I. reflection of im- 
mense fires hung in the sky W, Irving. A softness 
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4, Sexual appetite or desire. Now only: 
Libidinous desire, degrading animal passion. 
(The chief current use j OE. 5. In mod. rhet. 
use: La\\less and passionate desire of ot for 
some object. In poetry occas. : Overmastenng 
desire (esp. of battle). 1678. *f*6. Vigour, lusti- 

ness ; fertility (of soil) -1682. 

2, Litle leysure, and lesse L, eitner toheare Sermons 
or to read bookes Foxe. 3. Phr. The lusis of ihe 
fiesk^Jlezhly lusts,^ 4. He never spared man m his 
anp:er, nor woman in his 1 . Nauntox. 5 A l.of power 
17S6, of applause H. Walpole, of accumulation 
Ruskin. 

Lust (l 273 t), V. literary and arch. ME. [f. 
Lust ti. irans. To please, delight (also 

absol.). ME. only. fa. intr. To desire, choose, 
wish -1618. 3. To have a strong, excessive, 

or inordinate desire {arch,) 1530. b. spec, of 
sexual desire 1526. 

3 If we be an hungred, we 1 . for bread 1563. b. 
Yet dost thou 1 . after the daughter of our despised 
race Lytton. Hence Lu’ster, one who lusts. A 
1 . after power C. Bronte. 

Luster, obs. and U.S. f. Lustre. 

Lustful (l2?*stfiil), a, [OE. litstfull ; see 
Lust sh, and -ful.] i. Having a strong or 
excessive desire (for something). Also with of 
or to do. Ohs, or a)'ch. a. Vigorous, lusty 
(arch,) 1561. 3. Full of or characterized by 

lust; pertaining to or manifesting sensual 
desire ; libidinous 1579. Provocative of 

lust -1667, 

2. This want of lustfull health 1561. 3. Bred, .to 

the taste Of 1 . appetence Milt. 4. Not all the 1. 
Shell-fish of the Sea [etc.] Cowley, Hence Lu*st- 
ful-ly adv , -ness. 

fLu'stick, a, and adv. Also -ique. 1601. 
[a. Du. lustig,'] a. adf. Merry, jolly; chiefly 
with reference to drinking. b. adv. Merrily, 
jovially. -1691. 

Lustitiood (l 27 *stihud). arch. 1599. [f. 

Lusty + -hood.] Lustiness, vigour of body ; 
tlustfulness. So Lu'stihead [-head] ME., 
now arch. 

Lustily (l 27 *stili), adv. ME. [f. Lusty + 
-LY 2.] In a lusty or vigorous manner ; -f lust- 
fully -1589, 

Lustiness (Ic'stines). ME. [f. Lusty + 
-NESS.] fPleasure, delight -1550; vigour 
ME. ; flustfulness, libidinousness -1619. 
Lustless (l»'stles), a. Now rao'e or Obs, 
ME. [-LESS.] fi. Without vigour or energy, 
listless -1612. fa, J oyless -1586. 3. Without 
lust or sexual appetite 1586. 

Lustra, pi. of Lustrum. 

Lustral (l»*stral), a. 1533. [ad. L. htstra- 
Us, f. lustrum?^ i. Pertaining to the Roman 
lustrum or purificatory sacrifice ; hence, puri- 
ficatory. 3. Quinquennial 1781. 

I. The assistants were sprinkled with 1 . water 
Gibbon. 

Lustrate (lo'strtfit), z/. 1623. \f.L..Iusiraf-, 
lustrare to purify by lustral rites, to go round, 
survey, etc., f. lustrum ; see Lustrum.] i. 
trans. To purify by a propitiatory offering; 
gen, to purify 1653. fa. a. intr. To pass or 
go through (a place). b. irans. To pass 
through or traverse. “I721. ts* trans. To 
view, survey -1648. 

X. There was.. a great Plague; the Oracle advis’d 
them to 1 . the City 1655. Hence Lu'strative a, 
pertaining to lustration, purification, or {joc.) wash* 
ms. Lu'stratory a. (rare), lustral, expiatory. 

Lustration (lostr^'Jon). 1614. [ad. L, 
lustrationeml\ i. The action of lustrating; 
the performance of an expiatory sacrifice or a 
purificatory rite. b. gen. Washing. Chiefly 
joc, 1825. 3. fig. Purification, esp, spiritual or 

moral 1^5. 3. The action of going round, view- 
ing, or surveying a place; the review (of an 
army) 1614. Now rare. f4. An inspection, 
census. Sir T. Browne, rare. 5. = Lustre 
F. W. Newman, rare, 
t. Signatures of the cross, and lustrations by holy 
water Tucker. 2. Let them [the prelates] perform a 
1 . ; let them purify . , this country from this sin 
Chatham. 

Lustre (Ity-Stsi), Formerly (still U.Sl) 
luster. 1522. fa. F. masc.; Com. Rom. 
sb. f. L. lustrare to illumine.] i. The quality 
of shining by reflected light ; sheen, refulgence; 
gloss. Often with adj., as metallic, pearly, 
silky, waxy /. b. rarely in pi. Appearances of 
lustre 1614. c. A composition used to impart 


a lustre to manufactured articles 1727. 3. 

Luminosity, ^ bnlliancy. bright light 1549 ; 
concr. a soming body or form 1742. 3, fransf. 

Radiant beauty or splendour (of the counte- 
nance, of natural objects, etc.) 1602. 4. fig,, 

esp. Brilliance or splendour of renown ; glory. 
Also, splendid beauty (of language, etc,). 1555. 
fb. Something that adds lustre ; a giory -1647. 
tc. External splendour -1674, 5. a. One of 

the prismatic glass pendants attached to a 
chandelier, etc. b. A chandelier | the usual 
sense in Fr.]. 1716. 6. A thin light dress 

material having a cotton (formerly also silk or 
linen) warp and woollen weft and a lustrous 
surface 1831. 

I. All stones of I. ‘;hoot their vivid ray Gray, 2, 
And now the scorching Sun was mounted high, In all 
its 1. Addison. 3. Virgins are like the fair flower in 
its 1 . Gay. 4. The pomp and 1 . of his language ) . 
Warton. Mj^hical L illumined all the historic facts 
of Abraham’s life 1874. c. Solemnizing Nativities 
and Deaths with egual L. Sir T. Brow'ne. 

Comb. : L mottlihg, the peculiar mottling seen in 
poecilitic rocks ; 1. Wctre, cheap pottery with surface 
ornamentation in bright metallic colours. Hence 
Lu’streless a. 

Lustre (l 27 *stei), sb.^ Formerly (still U^S.) 
luster. ME. [Anglicized f. L. lustrum. "I A 
period of five years. 

Come eight more lustres, and your heads will be 
bald like mine Thackeray. 

fLu'Stre, rare. 154 x. [ad. L. lustrare. 

- Lustrate V. I, 3. -1645. 

Lustre (Ir'stsi), v.^ 1582. [ad. L. lustrare ; 
see Lustre fi. trans. a. To render 

illustrious, b. To illustrate. c. To make 
specious or attractive. -1644. a. intr. To be 
or become lustrous. Now rare, 1582. 3. 

trans. To put a lustre upon (cloth, pottery, 
etc.) 1883. 

Lustring (It^'strig). Obs. exc. arch. (See ! 
also Lutestring 2.) 1697. [Alteration of F. ' 
lustrine, as if f. Lus tre sb.'^ -f- -ing ^ or 
-ING ^] A glossy silk fabric, van Lu’strine 1851. 
Lustrous (lt?*str3s), a. 1601. [f. Lustre 

sb.^ -f -ous.] Having lustre, sheen, or gloss. 

Where beauty cannot keep her 1 . eyes Keats. 
Hence Lu*strous-ly ado., 'Uess. 

(I Lustrum. FI. lustra, lustrums. 1590. 
[L., prob. f. root of lucre to wash.] i. Rom. 
Antiq. A purificatory sacrifice made quin- 
quennially, after the census had been taken 
1398. 3. A period of five years 1590. 

Lusty (lz7*sti), a. Now dial, or rare arch, 
ME. [f. Lust jA + -yA Ci, G, lustig.'\ fi. 
Joyful, merry; lively -1621, fa. Pleasing, 
pleasant. Of persons : Gaily dressed. ~i6io. 
t3. Full of desire, desirous -1657. t4. Full of 

sexual desire ; lustful -1697. 5, Full of healthy 
vigour; strong ME. t6. Insolent, arrogant, 
self-confident -1674. t7. Of a fire, wine, 

poison, a disease, etc. : Strong, powerful -1692. 
tb. Of a ship: Sailing well -1669. 8 . Of 

actions ; Vigorous, Of a meal, etc. : Hearty, 
abundant. 1672. tg. Massive, substantial, 
large “1842. 10. Of persons ; Massively built. 
Hence, corpulent, fat 1772. 

5._ A mery herte maketh a I. age Coverdale Prov , 
xvii. aa. Like a I. flower in June’s caress Keats. 
iransf . The 1. young democracy Blackie. 8. The 
Turk, .gave him two or three 1 . kicks on the seat of 
honour Burke. 

IjLusus natuTse (l«^*si?s n/tiu^T?). Also 
simply lusus. 1661. [L., = a sport of nature.] 
A sport or freak of nature ; a markedly abnor- 
mal natural production. 

Lutanist, lutenist (li«*tanist, -enist). 
1600. jad. med,L. luianista, f. lutana lute.] 
A lute -player. 

fLutaTious, a, [f. L. lutarius (f, dutum 
mud) + -ous.] Inhabiting mud. Grew. So 
tLu’tary a. (rare) 1661. 
fLuta'tion. 1611. [f. L. lutare Lute v.^] 
The process of luting ; the material used in 
luting -1657. 

Lute (hut), sb."^ ME, [a. OF. lut (now 
lutlC) ; a. Arab, al-c-ud, where al~ is the def. art. 
Cf. Pg. alaude."] A stringed musical instru- 
ment, formerly much in vogue, the strings of 
which were struck with the fingers of the right 
hand and stopped on the frets with the left. b. 
The name of a stop in some forms of the harp- ! 
sichord 1879. 1 


Comb. : l..backed a., having a back shaped like a 
1. one of the pegs or screws for turning the 

strings of the I. 

Lute (Hat), ME. [ad. OF. lut (F. lut) or 
med.L. (use of L. Ivtum mud).] i. Tenacious 
clay or cement, used to stop an orifice, to make 
a joint air-tight, to coat a retort, etc., and to 
protecta graft, fa. Mud -1756. 3. A pack- 

ing-ring ot india-rubber for making jars air- 
tight 1875. 

Lute (ih 7 t), sb.^ U.S. 1875. [a. Du. loetS] 
Bnckmaking. A straight-edged piece of wood 
for scraping off superfluous clay from a brick- 
mould. 

Lute (li^t), v} Now rare. ME. [f. Lute 
j^.^] a. intr. To play on the lute ; quasi-Zr^zij. 
to express by means of the lute. b. intr. To 
sound like a lute. Keats. 

a. Thanne luted Loue in a loude note, Ecce quam 
bonum et quam iocundum, etc. Langl. 

Lute (li«t), z;.2 late ME. [ad. L. lutare 
(F. luteyf, f. luium ; see LUTE sb.^'] trans. To 
close, seal, or cover with lute ; to fasten or fix 
with lute. 

^ Before they distill, luting the Limbeck 1594. The 
lids were luted down 1879. 

Luteic (li^tf-ik), a. 1892. [f. L. luteus 

yellow -f -ic.] Chem. In /. acid : a yellow 
colouring matter prepared from the flowers of 
Euphorbia Cyparzssias, 

Lutein Also -ine. 1869. [f. L. 

luteum yolk of egg (neut. of luteus yellowj -h 
-IN^.] Chem. A substance of a deep yellow 
I colour found in the > oik of eggs and the ovaries 
of animals. 

Lutenist; see Lutanist. 

Luteo (hu'tzo), used as comb. f. L. luteus 
Luteous, signifying the presence of a yellow 
colour with some other. Lnteo-cobaTtic a. 
Chem,, containing a compound of cobalt with 
a yellow colour. Lu teo*fu‘lvoTis a. Boi., of a 
tawny yellow colour. 

Luteolin (li«*t7*'fi»lin). Also-ine. 1839. [ad. 
F. luUolin, f. mod.L. (reseda) luteola weld.] 
Chem. The yellow colouring matter of weld 
(Reseda luteola). 

Luteous (l5«*ti'3s), a. 1657. [^* 

(f. lutum yellow weed) + -ous.] JVat. Hist. 
Of a deep orange yellow colour. 

Luter (iJjJ'tai). Obs. exc. Hist. 1474. [f. 
Lute v.^ + -er K"] A lute-player. 

Lutescent (hx^te-sent), a. 1819. [f. I.. 

luteus yellow + -ESCENT.] Uat. Hist. Inclin- 
ii^ to yellow. 

Lu*te-string 1 . 1530. [f. Lute sb.^ + 

String j^.] i. A string of a lute. 3, A 
noctuid moth having lines resembling the 
strings of a lute on its wings 1819. 

Lutestring 2 (liz^'tstrip). 1471. [Origin 
obscure. Cf. Lustring.] A kind of glossy 
silk fabric; a dress or a ribbon of this. 
Lutheran (L/^'Jjar^). 1521. [f. proper 

name Luther + -AN.] A. adj. Pertaining to 
Martin Luther (1483-1546), his opinions and 
followers. (In i6th c. used by Roman Catholics 
as coextensive with Protestant. Now chiefly 
applied to doctrinal views peculiar to Luther, 
and to churches which accept the Augsburg 
Confession.) 1530. B.j^. A follower of Luther; 
an adherent of his doctrines ; a member of the 
Lutheran church 1521. 

B. I know her for A spleeny L. Shaks. Hence 
Lu'theranism, the body of L. doctrine ; the holding 
of L. opinions 1560. Lu'theranize v. to make or 
become L. 1845. var. tLutheTian a., and sh. 
i«6-8g. 

Lutheiism (hw-Jjariz^m). 1695. [f. Luther 
-I- -ISM.] a. == Lutheranism, b. Something 
characteristic of Luther, or done or said in 
imitation of him. 

Luthern (li«-]73jn). 1669. [? corrupt f. 

Lucaene.] a dormer-window. Also l.-light, 
-window. 

Lutist (hw'tist). 1627. [f. Lute sh} -f 
-1ST.] A lute-player. Also, a maker of lutes. 
Lutose a. 1826. [ad, L. lutesus, 

f. lutum mud.] Covered with mud ; miry. So 
Luto'sity 1650. 

Lutulent (liw'tiilclent), a. rare. 1600. [ad.L. 
lutulentns, f. lutum?) Muddy, turbid. Hence 
Lu'tulence (rare), muddiness; mud, dirt 1727. 

(tfi) (Tcia). ^ (Fr. fafre). 5 ^^rlh). 
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f Lux, V 1 708. [ad. F. luxir, ad. L. iuxare ; 
see Luxate r.l = Luxate r. -1773. 

Lii’xate, 1597. [ad. L luxatmx 
S3€ next.] Luxated -1661. 

Luxate (fp-ksir^t^, 1623. \i. 'L. luxate , 
isuxar€, f. luxus dislocated, a. Gr. Aofos.[ 
To dislocate, put out of joint. So 
Luxa'tion. Surg., dislocation 155c. 

Luxe. 1558. [a. F., ad. L /♦vjr.vj [ ft. 

Luxury *-1746. [[ 2. As Fr. : Luxur.ousness, 

sumptuous elegance; esp. in de luxe, 

train de luxe 1819. 

Luxuriance (l2?g2iu»*rians, -50-, l2?ksiu»*n- 
ans). 1723. [f. LuxusiAxr ; see-ANXE.] The 
condition oF being luxuriant; superabundant 
growth or development; exuberance. Also 
quasi -WTZisrr. 

The faults which grow out of the 1. of freedom 
Burke. So Lusu'iiaacy (now ra-re) 164S. 

Luxuriant (Izjgzlua riant, -gd-jlz^ksiOo'riant), 
a. 1540. [ad. L. luxurianzem, pres. pple. of 
luxuriare, f. luxuria luxury.] i. Producing 
abundantly, prolific. 'So'^rare, 2. Of plants, 
etc. : Growing profusely, exuberant, rank 
1661. b. spec, in Boi. Appl’ed where the 
organs of nutrition are more developed than 
those of fructification 1760. 3. Exuberantly 

productive, as genius, fancy, etc. ; profuse, ex- 
cessive, as speech, action, etc. ; (of ornamenta- 
tion) excessively rich 1625. *114. ^Misused for 

Luxurious 1671. 

I. The growth of the I. year Pope, 2. Wit’s like a 
L. Vine Cowley. 3. The irish jig, which they can 
dance with a most L expression A. Young The 1. 
( = excessively prosperous) great ones of the world 
Golds m. ence LuxuTiantly adv. 

Luxuriate 'v^lz»gziua*rieit, -30-, ljpksiii**rii?'t\ 
1621. luxuriat-^luxuriare-^ 

I. inin Of a plant: To grow rank. Now 
rare, Alsoy^. tOf a writer: To write at 
exuberant length, To grow or develop 

exuberantly into (error, folly, etc.) 1651-1808. 

a. To indulge in luxury ; to feast, enjoy oneself. 
Now only with in, on. 1621. b. To take great 
delight, revel in (something) 1650. 

X. The vineyards hereabouts are.. left to 1. 1832. 
a A huge ^crocodile luxuriating in^the slime 1S32. 

b. The Oriental mind .luxtudates in dreams 1880. 
Hence Lnxuria'tion 1839. 

fLuxuriety. [f. Luxurious, after variety^ 
etc.] Luxuriance. Sterne. 

Luxurious (l^gziu^Tias, -^u-, IrksiusTios), 
a, ME. [ad. OF. luxurius (mod.F. litxurieux), 
ad. L iuxuriosus\ see Luxury and -DU'S.] 
ti. Lascivious, lecherous, unchaste -1697, ta. 
Outrageous, extravagant, excessive -1665. 3. 

a. Of persons, etc. : Given to luxury or self- 
indulgence 1606. b. Of things : Of or pertain- 
ing to luxury; characterized by luxury 1650. 
114. = Luxuriant 2. Now rare, 1644. 

3 a. Corinth, .was.. excessively proud and 1. i6gi. 

b. L wealth Milt., provisions 1879, 4* L. Vines 

3:653. grass iSoi, Hence Luxu*rious-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Lu-xurist. Obs.oxarch. 1689. [f. Luxury 
- f - 1 ST.] One addicted to luxury. 

Luxury (Iz^-kjuri, b-ksiuri). ME. [a. OF. 
luxurie, ad. L. luxuria, f, luxus abundance, 
etc.] fi. Lasciviousness, lust ; pi. lusts -1812. 
fa. = Luxuriance 1611-1695. 3. Habitual use 
of what is choice or costly, whether food, dress, 
furniture, or appliances 1633. 4. transf. Re- 
fined and intense enjoyment 1715. 5. quasi- 

concr. Sumptuous and exquisite food or sur- 
roundings 1704. b. Something which con- 
duces to enjoyment over and above the 
necessaries of life. Hence, now, something 
which is desirable but not indispensable. 1780. 
6. aistr. Luxuriousness 1849. 

I. Grov’lling in the sty.. of shameless 1. Chabbe. 
3- I never knew or want or lixxurie P* Fletcher. 
4. And Icjam the 1, of doing good Goldsm. Tables 
covered with 1 . Johnson. 6. Necessaries come 
always before luxuries Bentham. 

LXX. i66a. The Roman numeral symbol 
for Seventy ; hence, abbrev. for Septuagint. i 

4y, suffix 1, appended to sbs. to form adjs., 
represents OE. -lie OTeut. -liko-, from the 
sb. appearance, form, body (see Lich). 

The primitive force of the suffix is therefore 
' having the appearance or form indicated by 
the first element of the word '. 

The most general senses of the suffix are 


I * having the qualities appropriate to ' charac- 
I tensuc of', ‘befitting ' ; e.g. beastly, beggarly, 
t cxveardly, kzngly, scholarly, soldierly. Another 
use is to form adjs. denoting periodic recur- 
rence, as daily, hourly, yearly, etc. 

-ly, stffix 2, terming ad vs., represents OE. 
-lice, derived from -Itko- (see -LY^} with an 
adverb-forming suffix - 6 , repr. the ending of 
the abl. fem. (pre-Teut. -dd) or neut. (pre- 
Teut. -cd) ; or, according to others, that of tne 
instrumental neut. (pre-Teut. -oird]. 

In O Tent, an adv. with this suffix must have 
implied the existence of an adj. with the suffix 
corresponding to -LY In OE., however, 
there are instances (s. g. bealdlics boldly, rxit- 
lice sweetly) in which an adv. has been formed 
from a simple adj. without the intervention of an 
adj. in -He, and this became the regular mode 
of iorming an adv. of manner. Down to the 17th 
c., -ly was frequently attached even to adjS. in 
~ly, as godlily, kindlily, loxclily, siaUlily ; but 
these formations are now generally avoided by 
recourse to some periphrastic form of ex- 
pression. In daily^ hourly, etc., the adj. and 
the adv. are identical in form. Partly and 
purposely are examples of an adv. f. sb. -i- -ly - 
with no related adj. Advs. in -ly were in several 
cases app. formed in ME. in imitation of OF. 
adverbs in -ment, before the corresponding ad- 
jective existed in English. Since the i6th c. 
the suffix has been added to ordinal numerals 
to form advs. denoting serial position, firstly, 
secondly, etc., after B, premUremeni^ etc. 

When -ly is attached to a disyllabic or poly- 
syllabic adj. in -Zf, the word is contracted, as 
ably, simply, etc. ; monosyllables in -le retain 
the e in writing, as solely ; wholly is peculiar. 
Adjs. of more than one syll. ending in y change 
y to 2 bef. -ly, as merrily ; in formations from 
monosyllabic adjs. the usage varies, e. g. shly, 
slyly. In duly, truly, the^ris dropped. Adjs. 
in -ic nearly always form advs. in -ically. 
Lyam (l9i*am), lyme (loim). Ohs. exc. 
Hist. ME. [a. OF. Hem (mod.F. hen) : — L. 
ligamen, Cf. Lien.] i. A leash for hounds, 
or [Her.) a representation of this. a. Short for 
Lyam-hound i486. 

Lyam-liotmd, liyme-hound. Obs, exc. 
Hist. 1527. [f. Lyam -f Hound.] A blood- 
hound. Alsoy^. 

Lyard, lyaix, a. Obs, exc. dial. ME. [a. 
OF. liart.\ Grey, silvery grey approaching 
white. Applied by Bums to the colour of 
withered leaves. 

The bandsters are lyart and runkled and grey 
Miss Eloot. 

Lycanthropy (bikse*n>r<?pi). 1594. [ad. 
Gr. \vKav 6 pctmLa, f. XvKdvBpcoTros lit. wolf-man, 
f. \v/cos + dvBpojTros.'] i. A kind of insanity in 
which the patient imagines himself to be a 
wolf, or, loosely, a beast of any kind. 2. The 
kind of witchcraft in which human beings were 
supposed to assume the form and nature of 
wolves 1830. 

Hence Lycanthrope (lsi*kffin]?r<5“p, bikae'njyr^^p), 
one afflicted with 1. 1621 ; also used as a synonym of 
werewolf 1831. Lycantliro*pic a. of, belonging to, 
or suffering from 1. 1829. Lycamtliropist, a 
lycanthrope 17*7. 

IlLycee (lisa), 1865. [F., ad. L. Lyceu?n 

(see next).] In France, a secondary school 
maintained by the State, as dist. from a 
colUge or secondary school maintained by a 
municipality. 

Lyceum (Isisz'i^m). Also erron, Lyeseum. 
1579. [a, L. Lyceum, ad, Gr. Av/ceiop, neut. of 

Avieetos epithet of Apollo, to whose temple the 
Lyceum was adjacent,] i. (With cap. L.) 
Name of a garden with covered walks at 
Athens, in which Aristotle taught. Hence, the 
Aristotelian philosophy and its adherents. 
Also transf. a. Adopted as the title of literary 
institutions, and of the buildings erected for 
them, usii. including lecture-rooms^, class- 
rooms, and a library 18 . . 3. = Lyc£e 1827. 
4. U.S, An institution in which popular lec- 
tures are delivered on literary and scientific 
subjects 1820. 

Lycti(e, obs. f. Like. 

Lychee, var. of Litchi. 

Lych-gate : see Lich-gate. 


[Lychnis (likms). FI. lychnides (Irk- 
I nia/z). 1601, [L., a. Gr. some red 

> flower, f. Kvxpos lamp.] Bot. A genus of 
i caryophyllacecus plants, including the Cam- 
i pion and the Ragged Robin. 

Lychnoscope j^ii-knJskJap). 1843. [f Gr. 

. XvxPG^ lamp -r -OKOTTos -scope.] Anh. A 
name given to the low side wandow (see Low 
' a. Combs 2) on the supposition that its purpose 
s was to allow lepers to see tiie altar lights. 
U-Lycium. 1597. [late L., a. Gi. Xvmovj 
! orig. neut. sing, of Avmos Lycian.] The 
‘ shrub Eox-thom {L. harbarum), its fruit, or 
the juice extracted from it -1839. 
ij Ly coper don (bikopfi'idpn). 1756. [mod.L.; 
irreg. f, Gr. Xvkqs wolf -f nkph^oBaL to break 
wind.] Bot. The fungus Puff-ball, L. Bovista, 
Lycopodium (bik^pju-dizlm). 1706. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Kmos wolf + noh-, novs foot, 
from the claw-like shape of the root.] 1. 
Bot. A plant of the cryptogamous genus Lyco- 
podium’, a club-moss. 2. A fine inflammable 
pow'der, also called ' vegetable brimstone *, 
consisting of the spores of Lycopodium, used in 
surgery as an absorbent, and in theatres for 
making stage lightning 1836. 

Hence Lycopod, a club-moss 2846. Ly copo- 
dia’ceous a. pertaining to the N.O. Lycopodiaceas 
1^2. Lyco’podite, a fossil 1. 1839. 

Lyddite (li*dsit). 1888. [1 Lydd in Kent, 
where first tested.] A high explosive, com- 
posed chiefly of picric acid ; used in making 
explosive shells. 

Lydian (li-dian). 1545. [f. L. Lydius, Gr. 
AuSios + -AN.] A, adj. i. Pertaining to the 
Lydians, a people of Asia Minor, or to Lydia 
1584. 2. spec, in Mus. a. A mode in ancient 

Greek music of a soft and effeminate character, 
b. The third of the authentic ecclesiastical 
modes, having F for its * final and C for its 
'dominant'. 1579. 

2. a. Lap me in soft L. aires, Married to immortal 
verse Milt. Comb. L.*stone Mtn , a black variety 
of jasper (basanite), used by jewellers as a touchstone 
for testing gold. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Lydia; also, the 
language of the Lydians 154$. 

Lye (Isi), sb. [OE. Hag OTeut. *laugd ; 
prob. f. root ^lau- to wash (see Lather) 4* 
suffix -gd : — OAryan -^n.] i. Alkalized water 
made by the lixiviation of vegetable ashes ; 
also applied to any strong alkaline solution, 
esp. one used for washing, b. Any detergent ; 
a cleansing substance. Also fig. ME. ^ 2. 

Water impregnated with salts by decoction or 
lixiviation. Now rare. 1634. 3. attrib., as 

1 . -ashes, etc. 1601. 

Lye^ var. of Lie. 

Lying (birig), vbl. sbl^ ME. Fie z/.i + 
-ingL] 1. The action of Lie 7;,^ u. concr. 
With qualification (as dry, soft, etc. /.) : 
Accommodation for repose 1853. 

Lying (iairig), vbl. sb.^ ME, [f. LlE v.^ 4- 
-ING ^.] The action of Lie v ,^ ; the telling 
of lies. 

Lying (Isirigl,///. OE. [f. Lie + 
-ING 2 .J That lies (see the vb.). 

Comb . : l.'dog, a setter ; -panel, t(/r) one which 
occupies the lowest place in a series ; (3) one whose 
largest dimension, or whose grain, lies horizontally; 
-wall Mining —foot-wall (Foot sb. Combs, a). 

Lying (brig), ppl. a,^ ME [f. Lie z; 2 4- 
-ING 2.] That lies ; mendacious ; deceitful, 
false. Hence Lyingly adv, 

Ly*ing-i*n. ME. [Lying vbl. sb f] The 
being in childbed ; accouchement. Also 
attrib. as I, hospital, 

Lyken, obs. f. Like v. 

Lyke-wake, lykewake (brk,w/ik). 
ME, [f. lyke, LiCH -h Wake sb.] The 
watch kept at night over a dead body. 

Lym, Lymail(le, obs. ff. Leam 
Limatl. 

Lyme-grass. 1776. [? f. Lime with 
reference to its binding quality, the spelling 
being infl. by JSlymus.'] 'The name for grasses 
of the genus Elymus, esp. E, arenarius, which 
is planted on sand to keep it from shifting. 
Lympti (limf). 1630. [ad. L. lympha (also 
used in Eng.), var. (due to association w. Gr. 
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vvflipT] Xymph) of *-limpa (whence limpldus . 
Limpid).] i. Pure water ; water in general ; a ' 
stream. Only poet, and rhet. Also fig. and 
iransf. ta. Bot. The sap in plants -1830. 3. 

Phys. A colourless allialine fluid, derived from 
various tissues and organs of the body, resem- 
bling blood but containing no red corpuscles 
1725. 4. a. The exudation from a sore, etc. 

b. Now often spec, for vaccine the matter 
taken from cow-pox vesicles, etc. to be used in 
vaccination ; also extended to any morbid 
matter similarly used as a prophylactic. 1800. 
5. atirii., as I -cell, -corpuscle ; l.-secreiion ; ‘ 
l.-forming 2A\.\ 1,-heart, in some lower verte- 
brates, one of a number of contractile muscu- 
lar sacs which pump the L forward. 

Lymphad (Irmfssd). Also lum-, 

lime-. 1536. [Gael, longfhada { = long ship + 
fada. long).] A one-masted galley propelled by 
oars. Now only Hist., and Sc. Her. 
li Lymptiadenitis (limfsedmoitis). 1879. 
[mod.L., f. Lymph + Gr, gland + -itis.] 
Path. Inflammation of the lymphatic glands. 
So Lympha*deaoid a. resembling the tissue of 
a lymphatic gland 1877. j] Ly:mphadeno*ma, 
a tumour consisting of lymphoid tissue 1873. 

1} Lymphangitis (limfsend^oi-tis). i86r. 
[mod.L., f. L. lympha Lymph + Gr. djy^iov 
vessel + -ITIS.] Path. Inflammation of the 
walls of the lymphatic vessels. 

Lymphatic (limfe-tik). 1649. [ad. L. 
lymphaticus mad, frenzied, f. lympha Lymph. 
The cl.L. word may be due to association of 
lympha w. Gr. vviicpyj ; cf. WfitpLoiv to be frenzy- 
stricken.] A. adj. •f'L Frenzied, mad -1822. 
n. In senses conn. w. Lymph, i. a. Phys. 
and Anai. Pertaining to or concerned in the 
secretion or conveyance of lymph, as in 1. 
gland, vessel. Also, of the nature of lymph, as 
1. Jluid, humour (rare), 1649. fb. Bot. Con- 
taining or conveying sap -1836. a. Having 
the characteristics (flabby muscles, pale skin, 
sluggishness) formerly attributed to an excess 
of lymph in the system 1834. 

I. a. L. system, the I vessels and glands collectively. 
L. heart = lymph-heart. a. In.. persons of a 1. 
habit, the skin becomes white J. Forbes. 

B. si. f I. A lunatic, a madman -1763. 2. 

Chiefly pi. Vessels similar to veins, whose 
function is the conveyance of lymph. -i-AIso 
applied to the sap-vessels in plants. 1667. 
Lymphoid (Irmfoid), a. 1867. [f. Lymph 
+ -OID.] Phys. Resembling lymph, lymph- 
corpuscles, or the tissue of lymphatic glands. 

II Lymphoma (limf<?a*ma). PL -mata. 
1873. [f* Lymph, after carcinojna, etc.] Path. 

A tumour having the structure of a lymphatic 
gland. Hence Lympho*matous a. 

Lymphous (li'mfss), a. 1672. [f. Lymph 
+ -ous.] Phys. Containing, of the nature of, 
or resembling lymph. 

Lymphy (li-mfi), a. 1848. [f. Lymph 4- 
-Y h] Of the nature of or resembling lymph. 
Lyn, obs. f. Linn. 

Lyncean (lins/’an), a. 1622. [f. L. fynceus 
(a, Gr. Xvyiceios, f. ^^yi Lynx) + -an, 
Occas. used with a reference to Lynceus, an 
Argonaut, famous for his sharp sight.] Lynx- 
like j sharp-sighted. 

Lynch (linj), v. Orig. U.S. 1836. [f. 

Lynch-, see Lynch law.] To condemn 

and punish by lynch law, Orig., to whip, tar 
and feather, or the like j now only, to inflict 
sentence of death by lynch law. 

Lynchet, variant of Linchet. 

Lynch law. Orig. U.S. In early use 
Lynch's (Linch’s) law. 1811. The practice 
of inflicting summary punishment upon an , 
offender, by a self-constituted court without 
legal authority; now limited to the summary 
execution of one charged with a flagrant 
offence. (The capital L is still often used.) 

The originator of Lynch law was Captain Wiliiam 
Lynch of Pittsylvania in Virginia. According to A. 
Ellicott {JLi/e and Lett., 1908, 200) ‘ this self-created 
judicial tribunal was first organised in the state of 
Virginia about the year 1776 ’j another authoiity gives 
the date definitely as 1780. 

Lynch lavi^ however shocking it may seem to 
European*?, is far removed from arbitrary violence 
Bryck. Judge Lynch, the imaginary authority 

o (Ger. K(>ln). d (F r. u (Ger, Mwller), 


from wnoai the sentences of lynch law are said to 
proceed. 

Lynn. Common U.S. var. of Lins 2. 
Lynx (liqks). ME. [a. L. lynx, lyncem. a. 
Gr.Lvy^ {XvyK~), cogu. w. OE. lax, G. luc/is.] 

1. Any animal of the sub-genus Lynx of the 
genus Fehs, having a tufted ear-tip, short tail, 
and spotted fur. 2. The fur of the lynx 1839. 
3. A northern constellation 1798. 

I. A black 1, snarled and pricked a tufted ear BROW>t- 
IKG. Comb, l.-eye, an eye as keen as that of a I. ; so 
-^ed a., having e> es like those of a 1. ; keen-sighted. 

Lyon, short form, with ecrly spelling, of I 
Lyon Khzg of^ Arms (see King-of-Arms), the i 
title of the chief herald in Scotland j so named | 
from the lion on the royal shield. Also Lyon 
Herald (see Herald sb.), Lyon King. 
flLyra (bia-ra). 1586. [L., a. Gr. Atfpa.] 

fi.A lyre -1724. 2. Asir. (With cap. L.) 

An ancient northern constellation ; = Harp sb. 

2. 1658. 3. Anat. A part of the under surface 

of the corpus callosum of the brain, marked 
with lines suggesting the strings of a lyre 1756. 

Lyrraid (bia-Xifiid), Lynrid (bia*rid). 1883. 
[f. Lyra 4- -id ^.] A sir. One of a group of 
meteors apparently radiating from Lyra, 
Lyrate (bia*r^!t), a, 1760. [ad, mod.L. 
lyratus, f. lyra Lyre; see -ate®.] Nat. 
Hist. Shaped like a lyre. In Bot., of a leaf : 
Pinnatifid, with the upper lobes much larger 
than the lower. So Ly*rated a. 1753. Hence 
Lyrately adv. in a 1, form. 

Lyre (biai). ME. [a. F. lyre^ OF. lire, ad. 
L. lyra, a. Gr, Xv/)a.] i. A stringed instru- 
ment of the harp kind, used by the Greeks for 
accompanying song and recitation. b. fig. 
esp. as the symbol of lyric poetry 16S3, a. Asir. 
= Lyra 2. 1868. 3. Anat. - Lyra 3. 1900. 

I. b. Make me thy 1. even as the forest is Shelley. 
Co 7 ub, : l.-bat, a species of bat, Megademna lyra j 
-bird, an Australian bird, Menura superha or M. 
novgs-hoUandise, resembling a pheasant, with a beau- 
tiful lyre-shaped tail ; -pheasant, -taU = lyre-bird i 
-turtle U.S., the leather-back or trunk-turtle, 
Demnochelys coriaccus. 

Lyric (^li’rik). 1581. [a. F. lyrique^ or ad. 
L. lyricus, a, Gr , f. \ipa Lyre.J 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to the lyre; 
meant to be sung ; pertaining to or character- 
istic of song. Now the name for short poems, 
usually divided into stanzas or strophes, and 
directly expressing the poet's own thoughts and 
sentiments. Hence, applied to the poet. 1589. 

2. Of persons ; Given to song, singing (poet.) 
1814. 

X. L. poetry is the expression by the poet of his own 
feelings Ruskin. L. drama, 1. stage, the opera. 

B. sb. I, ahsol. (with the) : That which is 

lyrical; lyric style, verse, etc. 1586. t2. A 

lyric poet -1839. 3. A lyric poem. Also pi., 

verses in lyric metre. 1581. 

X, From the high 1. down to the low rational Byron, 

3. An Eton boy follows.. Horace in lyrics 1849. 
Lyrical (li-rikal), a. 1581. [f. as Lyric a. 
4- -AL.] I. = Lyric a. Also, having the 
qualities of lyric poetry. 2. Resembling what 
is found in lyric poetry 1817. 

I. L. Ballads {title) 1798. Hence Lyrical-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Lyricism (li*riciz’m). 1760. [f. Lyric + 
-rsM.] Lyric character or style; the pursuit 
or eulogy of the same ; (with pi.) a lyrical ex- 
pression or characteristic. Occas. (after F. 
lyrisme), affectation of high-flown sentiment 
or poetic enthusiasm. 

Lyrid : see Lyra id. 

Lyriform (bi*Tif/im), a. 1856. [-form.] 
I^re-shaped. 

Lyrism (bi^Tiz’m, Irriz^m). 1859. [a. F. 
lyrisme, or ad. Gr, XvpiafiSs, f, X6pa Lyre.] 
= Lyricism, 

Lyrist (liTXst). 1656. [ad. L. lyrista, ad. 
Gr. 'kvpL<iTi\s, f. Xvpa Lyre,] r, A player on 
the lyre, or a singer who accompanies himself 
on the lyre. 2. A lyric poet 1813. 

a. From her v^ilds lerne sent The sweetest 1. of her 
saddest wrong Shelley. 

(I Lysis (brsis). 1822. [L, Gr. Xvais a 

loosening.] i. Arch. * A plinth or step above 
the cornice of the podium of ancient temples, 
which surrounded or embraced the stylobate* 
(Gwilt) 1842. 2. Path. An insensible or 

u (Fr, d?^ne\ v (c«rl), e (ea) (there). 


gradual solution or termination of a disease or 
disorder. 0pp. to Crisis i. 3. Med. Dissolu- 
tion of a cell by a Lysin, as in infection or 
immunization. Hence Lytic a. 1902. 

-lysis, suffix, repr. Gr. A uens loosening, used 
in various scientific terms, as electrolysis, etc. 
The corresp. adjs. end in -lytic [Gr. XvriKCi]. 
Lysol (Isi's^l). 1891. [Trade name, f. Gr. 
Xvais (see prec.) -}- -OL.] A saponified mixture 
of creosol and oil, used as a disinfectant. 
Lyttie (l9i5). Sc. 1769. The pollack. 


M 

M (em), the thirteenth letter of the modem 
and twelfth of the ancient Roman alphabet, re- 
presents historically Gr. mil and Semitic mem. 
The Phcenician form of the letter is ^1, whence 
the early Gr. and L. M. In Eng. 

It has always expressed what was doubtless its 
original sound, that of the bilabial nasal con- 
sonant. It is capable of being used as a 
sonant or vowel, denoted by ('m) in the nota- 
tion here followed ; but in Eng. this occurs 
only after (5) and (2) at the end of words, as 
rhyiJun, spaszn, schism, and the suffix -ism ; in 
these words many speakers substitute (-am). 
It is never silent, exc. initially bef. n in Gr, 
den vs., as mnemonic. 

I. I. The letter and its sound, b. M roof : a kind 
of roof formed by the junction of two ordinal y gable 
roofs with a valley between them, making the section 
resembling the letter M. 2 . Printing. = Em. 

II. Symbolical uses. i. ^ Used to denote serial 
order ; applied e. g. to the thirteenth, or more usually 
the twelfth (I or J being omitted) group or section, 
the twelfth sheet of a book, eta a. The Roman 
numeral symbol for : A thousand. (Now rare, exc. 
in dates.) 

III. Abbrevs. ^ M. = Mark, Margaret, etc. ; = 
fMajesty, in ancient criminal proceedings ; = Mem- 
ber, as in M.P. (q.v.), M.C., Member of Congress 
({/.S.), M.R.C.P., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians^? Jfus. = metronome ; Math. = modulus ; 
(M. or m.) in astronomical tables, etc, = meridian or 
meridional ; also (after twelve) = L. mendies noon ; 
cf. AM. (= ante meridiem) before noon, P.M. 
(=s post m.) after noon ; in. = mass, in hlech. ; 
ss molar, in dental formulae j = minute, metre (mm, 
= millimetre) ; in log-books = mist j Hus. It. mano 
or F. main (as tnano desira, main^ di-oite), mezzo (as 

mezzo/orte), in organ music, manual. See 
also M.B , M.D., MS. 

b. Abbrev, for Master : t(^) generally, = the later 
Mister, Me. (S) Used for master or L. magister in 
academical degrees, as M.A. or A.M. {magister 
artium). Master of Arts? M.Ch. {magister chirnrgrse). 
Master of Surgery; also in M.C., Master of the 
ceremonies ; M.F.H., Master of fox-hounds. 
lie. = Monsieur (q.v.) as prefixed title. 

-m, in I’M « I am ; see Be v. 

Ma(niaV iSaq Vulg. abbrev. of Mamma. 
Maad, obs. f. Made. 

Ma'am (msem ; usu. unstressed mom, ’m). 
Also written as vulgar marm, mem, mim, 
mnm, 'm. 1668. A colloq. shortening of 

Madam, now used only parenthetically or at 
the end of a sentence. 

Formerly the ordinary respectful form of address 
to a (married) woman ; now used at Court in address- 
ing the Queen or a royal princess, and by servants to 
their mistresses. Hence Ma’am v. ti ans. , to address 
as ‘ma'am’ 1813. 

Maat, obs. f. Mate. 

tMab, si. 1557, [Cf. map, 17th c. form of 
Mop si.^', also Udab, short for Maiel.'] A 
slattern; a woman of loose character -1725. 
So fMab V, mtr. to dress untidily 1691-1829. 
fMabble, v. Also mable. [Cf. Moble v.] 
trans. To wrap or muffle up (the head). G. 
Sandys. 

Mac (msek). Also Mack. i5cx>. [Ir. and 
Gael, mac : — OCeltic ^makko-s, cogn. w. 
Welsh mab • — O Welsh map : — OCeltic ^mak- 
wo-s.] The Gaelic word for ‘ son occurring 
as a prefix in Sc. and Ir. names, and thus = 
Eng. -son. Hence, a person whose name con- 
tains the prefix Mac ; talso contempt. ;> A 
Celtic Irishman. 

Mac. Colloq. abbrev. of MACKINTOSH 2. 
IlMacabre (makaffir), a. ME. [repr. F. 
•macaire, an error for OF. macairl ; perh. pop. 
corruption of OF. Macaii »= Maccabseus.] i. 

e (fi) (xem), f (Fr. faire). 5 (ftr, ftfrn, ^<zrth). 
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Danze :Jd€ZLbre, also ^da.i2ce {:f) M.zc/2J^rs£,j 
-5rzy (obs.). darze Macaier : t*ie Daace of, 
Death (see Dance s5. I 2. Gniesoaie, hhe the ^ 
danse Macaire; appLed to literary or art-stie 
prcductions iSap. 

Macaco‘s (makf^*k£>\ 1771. [a. Pg. 

macazo monkey, ape; cited in 164S iin the 
form macaquo) as the Congo nanie._ Ong., a 
S. Afncan* monkey described by Marcgrave 
(164S) ; now, any monkey of the genus Maea- 
ctis ; = Macaque. 

Macaco 2 (maktf'-ki?}. 1751. 3a. F. .^Bnfibn) 
mQC0C3\ origin unkn.] A name given to cer- 
tain lemurs, esp. to the genus Lemsir, 
ilMacaciis (,inaka*k£?s). i^/. -ci (-sai}. 1871. 
[mod.L., ad. F. macaque; see MiACAQUE.l A 
genus of Old World catarrhine monkeys of 
the family Cercopithecidse ; now restricted to 
species resembling the bonnet macaque or 
toque ; a monkey of this genus. 

Macadam (mmkse'd^), 1824. I. The 
name of John Loudon Me A dam (1756-1836) 
used attnb, to designate a kind of roadway 
and of material advocated by him ; see JvIac- 
ADAMIZE. a. The material of which a mac- 
adamized road is made 1S26. Hence Maca*- 
damite sb, one who practises or advocates this 
system of road-making; a^. pertaining to 
this system of road-making. 

Macadamize (makse'damaiz), 1825. [f. 
prec. + -IZE.] I. trans. To make or repair (a 
road) according to McAdam’s system, by com- 
pacting into a solid mass successive layers of 
stone broken into pieces of nearly uniform size; 
Fence extended to similar methods of road- 
making 1826. b. pig. To render level ; to level, 
raze 1826. a. To convert into road-metal 
1841. b. iransf, and Jig. To break up (some- 
thing hard) pieces. ?Obs. 1825. 

Hence Maca:damiza*tion, the process, 
system, or practice of making macadamized 
roads ; also, the converting of stone into road- 
metal. Dlaca'damizer, one who makes, or 
one who keeps to, macadamized roads. 
fMaca-o. Also makao. 1778. [f. Macao ^ 
a Pg. settlement on the coast of China, noted 
for gambling,] A gambling game at cards 
resembling vmgt-et-un. 

Macao, obs, f. Macaw 
Macaque (naaka'k). 1698. [a. F., ad. Pg. 
macaco; see Macaco L] fi. Some Brazilian 
species of monkey. Fkoger. 2. A monkey of 
the genus MACACUS 1840, 

Macarize (mse'karoiz), v. rare. Also 
macarise, makarize. 1816. [f. Gr, yi.a.Kar 

pi(iLV, f. fi^Kap happy ; see -IZE.] trans. To 
account or caH happy or blessed. So Ma*ca- 
rism [Gr. ftaAra/uo'/idy], an accounting happy ; 
also, = Beatitude 2. 1818. 

Macaroni (msekamu-ni). PI. -ies. Also 
'f'maccaroni, etc. 1599* [a. It. maccaroni, 
earlier form of macchercnj pi. of maccherone; 
ult. etym. unkn.] i. A kind of wheaten paste, 
of Italian origin, formed into long slender 
tubes and dried for use as food. 3. a. Hist* 
One of a class of i8th c. exquisites, consisting 
of young men who had travelled and affected 
continental tastes and fashions, b. dial. A 
fop, dandy. 1764. 3. A species of crested 

peng^n, Rudyptes chrysolofhus. In full m. 
penguin. 1838- 4. A medley (such as a maca- 
ronic poem) 1884- 5- =! macaroni tool 1867. 

a. You are a delicate Londoner ; you are a mac- 
caroni i you can’t ride Boswell. Comb. m. cheese, 
a savoury of itl and cheese baked ; m. tool, a square- 
cutting tool used in wood-carving. Hence tMaca- 
romiana. stMaca^ronic 1727-1788. Macaromism, 
dandyism 1775. 

Macaronic (insekar|f?*nik). 1611. [ad. 
inod.L. macaromicuSt f. (ult.) It. maccheroni 
Macaroni.] A, adj. i. Used to designate a 
form of verse containing vernacular words in 
a Larin context with Latin terminations and 
in Latin constructions. Also transf . ; and 
applied loosely to any form of verse in which 
two or more langs. are jumbled together. 
Hence : ResmbHng the mixed jargon of 
macaronic poetry. 1638. fa. Of the nature of a 
medley -18 16. B. i, a. Macaronic language 
or composition, b, //, Macaronic verses. 1668. 
fa. A medley. Cotgr. 


Macaroon 1611. [a. F. 

macarzn, . d. It.' i^.accarcne; see MACARONI.] 
1, A iinall cake or biscuit made cmeriy oi 
ground aImor.cs, white oi egg, and sugar, fa. 

MAC.AiiONi I. -1753. fS* A baffcxjn ; a 
dolt. Also d.al. a fop. -1825. 

Macartney (makautni;. 1834. [The name 
of George, Earl Macartney ( 1737-1806). A 
pheasant of the genus Eupiocaimis, esp, E. 
2gnitus. 

Macassar 'makse’soT, 1666. [Name (~ 
native Mangkasara) of a district in the island 
of Celebes. \ Macassar oil, an unguent for the 
hair, said to consLt of ingredients obtained 
from Macassar. Also applied commercially to 
other oils, etc. imported from the East. 
Macauco, var. of Mac.a-co. 

Macaw I [makp*). 1668. [a. Pg. macao, of 
obscure origin.] Any parrot of the genus 
Ara^ inhabiting tropic^ and subtropical 
America and remarkable for their gaudy 
plumage. 

Macaw- (makg*). 1657. [prob. Carib.] 
W. Indian name for palms of the genus Aero- 
comia. Now only attrib. in m.-berry, -palm, 
-tree ; also m.-bush, a W. Indian plant, Sola- 
num mammosum. 

Macco (m35*kti), b Obs. 1809. ? Var. of 
Macao. 

Maccoboy (mse-k^oi). Also maccaboy, 
mackabaw, etc. 1740. [f. Macouba, a dis- 

tnet in Martinique.] A land of snuff, usually 
scented with attar of roses. 

Mace 1 (m^sj. ME. [a. OF. masse, vicue 
: — L. type *mai{i)ea (whence prob. mai{t)eola 
? mallet).] i. A heavy staff or club, either all 
of metal or metal-headed, often spiked ; for- 
merly a weapon of war. fin early use also, 
any club. a. A staff of office resembling this, 
borne before certain officials. fAlso formerly 
— the sceptre of sovereignty. 1440. b. A 
mace-bearer 1663. 3. A stick with a flat 

square head, used in Bagatelle, and formerly 
in Billiards, for propelling the ball 1727. 4. 

Tanning. A knobbed mallet used in dressing 
leather to make it supple 1839. 

1. Then cam Treason with hir mas Hevy as a clobhe 
of leed Lydg. Jig. O Murd’rous slumber I Layest 
thou thy Leaden M. vpon my Boy ? Shaks. x b. 
And here upon a M. was sent to bring Cromwell into 
the Court 1663 Comb. Ma*ce*bearer, an official 
who carries a mace, as a symbol of authority, before 
some high functionary 1552. 

Mace 2 (rn^fis). [ME. mods, a. F. mads ; 
origin unkn. Mads was in Eng. taken as a 
pL, whence mace sing.] A spice consisting of 
the dried outer covering of the nutmeg. 

Mace 3 (m^s). 1598. [a. Malay tnds, f. 

Skr. mdsha bean.] A weight and money of 
account equal to one-tenth of a tael. 

II Macedoine (mses^dwan). 1846. [Fr.] A 

dish of fruit or vegetables embedded in jelly. 

Macedon (mse*S2'd^n). ME. [ad. L. Mace- 
donem {Macedo), Gr. McwceSova (-aiv).] +1. 

One of the people (esp. Alexander the Great) 
that inhabited Macedonia -1700. fb. quasi- 
adj. Macedonian -1710. 3. Macedonia 1584. 

1. The valiant M... Lamented that there were no 
more [worlds] to conquer Massinger, a, Phillip of 
M. Bacon. 

Macedonian (msesidd^amian), a.^ and sb.'^ 
1556. [f. L. Macedonius ( = Gr. Mcuccdovtos, i. 
Ma/ceBcov; see prec.) -f -AN.] Pertaining to 
(A native or inhabitant of) Macedonia. 
Macedonian (mses^dovnian), a.^ and sb.^ 
1449, [ad. Eccl.L. McLcedonianus, f, Mace- 
donius ; see -AN.] Applied to the followers of 
Macedonius, a heretical Bishop of Constanti- 
nople in the 4th c. Hence Macedo ‘nianism. 
Macer ME. [a, OF. maisder, 

massier, f. -masse Mace ^ ; see -ER 2,] a mace- 
bearer ; spec, in Scotland, an official who keeps 
order in courts of law. Hence Ma'cership. 

Macerate (ma5*ser<?it), v. 1547. [f. L. 

macerat-, macerare, f. root mac-, perh. cogn. 
w. Gr. jiacraeiv to Imead.] i. trans. To soften 
by steeping in a liquid, with or without heat ; 
to wear away or separate the soft parts of, by 
steeping 1563. b. intr. for pass. To undergo 
maceration 1610. a. trans. To cause (the 


Ibocv, flesh, etc.) to waste or wear away, esp. 
by lasting 1547. fb. /g- To oppress, emsh 

, -it:40. t3. i o fret, vex, worry -1761. 

{ X To m. his body for his owne simies Pufoivs. 

k 3. A city so mricerated with expectation Sterne. 

» Hence Macera'tion, tne action or process ^ of 

1 macerating or condition of being macerated 1613. 

} Ma'cerator, one who macerates; a vessel used for 

' maceration 1091, 

tMacliecoled,/i2.///>. ME. [Q..OF.wadie- 
cailc.] Macbicoiaied -1500. Hence fMache- 
coling z'bl. sb. machicolation 1491. 

Macliet;t e, madieto, \ars. of Matchet. 
Maclliavel (mss-kiavel_), 1570. [Anglicized 
name of Niccol6 Machiazelii, a Florentine 
statesman and writer of the work Del Principe^ 
One w ho acts on the principles of Alachiaveili ; 
an intriguer, an unscrupulous schemer. 

Am I subtle? Am I a Machiuell? Sh'vks. 
Madhiaveilian (msekiaverii^). 1568. [f. 
prec. or Machia%elli + -(l)AN.] A. adj. Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of Machiavelli, 
or his alleged principles ; preferring expediency 
to morality ; practising duplicity, esp. in state- 
craft ; astute, cunning, intriguing 1579. 

Divide et regno, is an old Matchiaviiian maxime 
and trick 1637. 

B. sb. A follower of Machiavelli ; one who 
adopts his principles in statecraft or in general 
conduct. 

Hence Ma chiave'llianisin, the principles and 
practice of Machiavelli or of the^^Machiavellians. So 
Ida chiave'llism, Machiavellianism 1592. Ma*- 
Chiave*lhst, a Machiavellian 1589. 

Madhicolation (matjik^l<?i-j9n). 1788. [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L. machicol{l)are == OF. 
inackecoller; see -ATlON.] Arch. An opening 
between the corbels which support a projecting 
parapet, or in the floor of a gallery or the roof 
of a portal, through which combustibles, 
molten lead, stones, etc., were dropped upon 
assailants. Also, a projecting structure con- 
taining such openings. So MacW*colate v. 
trans. to furnish with m. ; chiefly in pa. pple, 
send, ppl, a, 1773. 

Machinate (mse’kin^it), v. 1600. [f. L. 
machinai-, machinari, f. machina machine.] 
I . intr. To lay plots ; to intrigue, scheme, a. 
trans. To contrive, plan, plot. Now rare, 
1602. 

I. A Tyrant conspires, machinates, [etc.] 1689. 
Hence Ma’chinator j6ii. 

Machination (msekin^i-Jan). ME. [ad. L. 
machtnationem, f. machinari.^ i. The action 
or process of contriving or planning ; contriv- 
ance, intrigue, plotting. Now rare. 1549. a. 
An instance of this ; an intrigue, plot, scheme, 
Usu. in bad sense. 1477. i-s- The use or con- 
struction of machinery --1711. t4. Something 

contrived or constructed, e. g. a w'eapon, a 
iramework or apparatus -1680. 

I. By secret m.j or by confederacy with others 
Hobbes. 2. This macninacion faylmg, another., 
was put on foote 1678. 

Machine (majrn), sb. 1549. [ad. F. 
machine, ad. L. machma, ad. Gr. fiTjxoLVrj, f. 

cogn, w, Teut. *magan to 
be able (see May z^.^).] i. A structure of any 
kind, material or immaterial; a fabric, an 
erection. Now rare. b. spec. A vehicle of any 
kind (usu. wheeled), Obs. exc. Sc, 1687. a. 
A military engine, siege-tower, or the like. 
l^ow rare, (= L. machina.) 1656. t3. An 

apparatus, appliance, instrument -1741. 4. 

An apparatus for applying mechanical power, 
consisting ot a number of parts, each having a 
definite function 1673. b. Often short for 
sewing-m., prtnting-m., or any machine in 
question. Also, for a bicycle or tricycle. 1841. 
c. Applied to the human and animal frame as 
a combination of several parts 1602. d. A 
combination of parts moving mechanically, as 
contrasted with a being acting voluntarily. 
Hence applied to a person who acts mechani- 
cally, without intelligence, or to one whose 
actions exhibit a machine-like regularity 1692, 
5. Mech. Any instrument for transmitting 
force, or modifying its application 1704. 6. 

Theatr. [= L. machina. \ A contrivance for 
the production of stage effects. Also in pi. 
stage machinery. Now rare, 1658. 7. Hence 

in literary use ; A contrivance for dramatic 
presentation ; a supernatural agency or person- 
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age introduced into a poem ; the interposition ; 
of one of these 1678. 8. Foliiics (ong. U,S,\ \ 

The controlling organization of a political 
party ; often used disparagingly 1876. 

I. b. Your \en,' kind letter of the 15*^^,..! recei\ed 
by the machine Burke. 4. Jig, The great state ; 
wheels in ail the political machines of Europe Field- i 
ING. C. Thine euermore most deere Laoy, whilst 
this M. is to him Shaks. d. The nearer the soldiers 
approach to machines, perhaps the better ^ Hamil- ^ 
TON. 5. Simple m. : one in which there is no com- ! 
bination of parts, e g. a lever. Compound vi. : one j 
whose efficiency depenas on the combined action of 
two or more parts. 7. The episodes of Circe, of the 
Sirens, and of Polyphemus, are machines 1S97. 

aiirzh. and^ Comb., as m. bolt, a machine screw ; 
esp. a bolt with a square or hexagonal head and the 
upper portion of tne shank not threaded ; -gun, a 
mounted gun which is mechanically operated, deliver- 
ing a continuous fire 1S70 ; -man, one who manages a 
ra. ; -minder {Print .) ; m. screw, a screw adapted 
for screwing into metal rather than into wood ; -shop, 
a workshop for making or repairing machines ; -too ^ 
a m. for cutting or shaping wood, metals, etc., by 
means of a tool, esp. one used in a machine-shop ; 
-twist U.S., a kind of silk twist, made especially for 
the sewing-m, ; -work, poetic or dramatic 
‘ machinery ’ ; ( 3 ) work done by a m., as dist, from 
that done by hand. 

Macbine (majrn), v, 1450. [orig- a, F. 
ntackiner, ad. L. machinari (see MACHINATE) ; 
later, f. Machine j 3 .] f 1. a. trans^ To con- 
trive, plot ; also, to resolve that, b. intr. To 
plot {against a person). -1679. 3. trans. To 

form, make, or operate upon by means of a 
machine 1827. 3. nonce-use. fig. To work (a 

project, etc ) like a machine 1881. t4. intr. 

To appear, as a god, from a ‘ machine ’ ; to 
serve as a poetic ‘ machine ’ 1697. 
a. Making shirts, machining men’s coats [etc.] 1886. 

Machiner (majrnoi). 1798. [f. Machine 
sh. + -EE^.] I, A horse employed to draw a 
‘ machine’ or vehicle. s. One who works a 
machine 1827. 

Machinery (majfneri). 1687. [f. Machine 
sb. + -ERY.l X. Theatr. and literary, ta. 
Stage appliances and contrivances. (Cf. 
Machine sb. 6.) b. The assemblage of 
machines (Machine sb. 7) employed in a 
poem. 3. Machines, or their parts, taken 
collectively; the mechanism or works of a 
machine or machines 1731. b. A system or 
kind of machinery {lit. and fig.') 1849. 

I. The M., Madam, is a term invented by the 
Critics, to signify that part which the Deities, Angels, 
or Daemons, are made to act in a Poem Pope. 7 ..fig. 
The whole m. of government was out of joint 1855. 

Machinist (majfmist), 1706. [orig., ad. F. 
mackiniste, f. machine ; later, f. Machine sb. 
+ - 1 ST.] I. One who invents, makes, or con- 
trols machines ; an engineer, b. Theatr. One 
who makes or manages the stage machinery. 
Now rare. 1739. ». One who works a 

machine, esp. a sewing-machine 1879. 3. 

U.S. A supporter of machinism in politics ; a 
member of a political machine 1883. So 
Macbirndlsm, management of parties by political j 
machines. 

-machy, in actual use -omachy (^*maki), j 
repr. Gr. -iia-gia, the ending of certain Gr. | 
sbs. with the general sense ‘ fighting, warfare 
from adjs. in -fxaxos ‘ that fights Eng. : 
examples are logomachy, angelomachy, etc. i 
Macilent (mse’silent), a. "Now rare. 1535. 
[ad. L. macilentus lean.] Lean, shrivelled, 
thin; fig. of verses: Jejune, poor. Hence 
Ma*cilency (now rari), leanness 1632. I 

Macintosh : see Mackintosh. 

Mack. Colloq. abbrev. Mackintosh 2. 
Mackerel! (m^-karel), ME. [a. OF, 
makerel (F. maguereau) of unkn. origin.] i. 
A sea-fish, Scomber scombrus, marked on the 
back with dark stripes ; much used for food. 
Also applied with qualifying word to other 
fishes of the same genus or family; esp. 
Spanish m., the tunny, S. colzas, 3. Angling, 
Short for mackerel-fly 1799. 

I. Bad fortunes are like m. at midsummer 1623. 
aitrih. and Comb . : m.-back, -backed adjs., t(^) 
slang, long- hacked; {b) said of clouds, sky (see 
mackerels ]^) ; -bird, local name for the wryneck 
and the young kittiwake; so called because they 
usually appear about the same time as the ni. ; 
•breeze, -gale, a (.strong) breeze that ruffles the 
water, so as to favour the catching of m. ; -clouds 
(see mackerel-sky)', -cock, the Manx Shearwater 
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{local); -fly Angling, a species of May-fly, also an 
artificial fly imitating this; -guide, the garfish 
•gall, U.S. name for the tern ; -midge, the young 
of the rockling {MoiellcC) ; -plough, a knife used for 
creasing the sides of lean m. in order to improve their 
appearance; -shark, the porbeagle; -sky, a sky 
dappled with small wnite fleecy clouds 1669. 
tMa-ckerel2 ME. [ad. OF. makerel, -e/lc 
(F. maguereau, maquerelle) of unkn. origin.] A 
procurer or procuress -1700. 

Mack^w (mx'kin^ 1. 1841. The name 

(also written Mackinac) of an island in the 
strait between Lakes Huron and Michigan. 

Comb , : M. blanket, also simply M., a thick 
blanket, such as used to be distributed to the Indians 
of the North-west by the U.S. government. M. 
(boat), a large flat-bottomed sharp-ended boat, used 
on the Great Lakes. M. trout, the lake trout. 

Mackintosh (mse-kint^?/). Also macin- 
tosh. 183:;. I. The name of Charles Mac- 
intosh (1766-1843), used attrib. (or in genitive) 
to designate garments made of the waterproof 
material patented by him, consisting of layers 
of cloth cemented with india-rubber. Now 
taken as an attrib. use of 3, and written with a 
small initial. 3. Short for M. cloak, coat, etc. 
1836. (Colloq. abbrev. mack.) 3. The mate- 
rial of which ‘Mackintosh’ garments are 
made; now any cloth made waterproof by a 
coating of india-rubber. Also attrib. 1880. 
Mackle, made (mse'k’l), sb. 1706. [ad. 
F. macule, ad. L. macula spot.] Printing. A 
blur in printing ; a doubling of the impression ; 
also, a blurred sheet. So Ma'ckle, ma*cle v. 
to blur or become blurred ; now usu. irans. to 
print (a page) blurred or double 1594. 

Made (mse'k’l). 1680. [a. F. tnach.^ ad. L. 
macula spot, mesh.] i, Cryst. A twin crystal. 
Also attrib. 1801. 3. Min. A dark spot in 

certain minerals 1839. 3. = Chiastolite 

1821. 4. Her. = Mascle 2. 1680. Hence 

Ma*cled, ma*ckled ppl. a. (of a crystal) twin ; 
marked like chiastolite ; Her. raascled. 
Macrame (makra^mi?). Also -mi. 1869. 
[app. a. Turk, maqrama towel, napkin, hand- 
kerchief, a. Arab.] A fringe or trimming of 
knotted thread or cord; knotted-work ; the art 
of making this. Also attrib. 

Macro- (mse’kn?), bef. a vowel macr-, 
repr. Gr. ^a/rpo-, comb. f. pa/epSs long, large, 
in various scientific uses. 

a. Anat. and Path, in sbs. denoting excessive de- 
velopment of some part, as macrocheilia (of the lips), 
-glossia (of the tongue), •melia (of a limb); also 
Macrocephaly.^ 

b. In sbs, (chiefly in antithesis with micro-) indi- 
cating either an individual of unusual size, or one 
containing a number of smaller individuals; as 
macro-cyst, etc. 

c. Cryst. Ma crodia’gonal sb. the longer of the 
diagonals of a rhombic prism ; adf. pertaining to this 
diagonal. Ma'crodome, a dome (see Dome sb. 5 b) 
pai-allel to the macrodiagonaL Macropi'nacoid, 
a pinacoid parallel to the vertical and macrodiagonal 
axes. Ma*croprism, a prism of an orthorhombic 

tal between the macropinacoid and the unit prism. 
cropyTamid, a pyramid corresponding to the 
macropnsin. 

d. in adjs.| with sense ‘containing or possessed of 
some object in a largely developed form as Macro- 
da’ctyl, -dactylic, -da*ctylous [Gr. SaKTvXos] 
adjs., having long fingers or toes. Ma'crodont [Gr. 
oSovT-, bSov^la., having long teeth. Macrogna'tbic, 
Macro •gnath.ous [(jr. yvoAoj) adjs., having long or 
protruding jaws. Ma'cropleii*ral [Gr. irAevpd rib, 
side] a., having long pleurae. Ma^crostyrious a., 
Bot. having a long style. 

Macrobiotic (mae krt^baiy tik). 1797. [f. 
Gr. fiaKpoPioTOS (f. paKpSs + ^lotos') + -IC.] 
A. adj. Inclined or tending to prolong life ; re- 
lating to the prolongation of life. B. sb. Jl. 
The science of prolonging life. 

Macroceplmlic (mse-kiois^fse-lik), a. 1851. 
[f. Gr. fjLaKpoK€<pa\os (f. pxxKpbs + K€<pd\'q) + 
-ic.] Having a long or large head ; also said 
of the head or skull. So Macrocephalous a, 
long-headed; in Bot. said of dicotyledonous 
embryos whose cotyledons are consolidated 
1835. Macroce*phaly, excessive length or 
size of the head 1889. 

Macrocosm (mse^kiric^z’m). 1600, [ad. F. | 
macrocosme, ad. med.L. macrocosinus, repr. 
Gr. *pxiKpbs K6qpos.'\ The ‘ great world ’ or 
universe, as dist. from the ‘little world' or 
Microcosm, i. e. from man as an epitome of 
the universe. Also transf. 


The microcosm repeats the m. Huxley. Hence 
Ma croco'smic a. of or pertaining to the m. 

!Macrology (mskrp 16631). 1616. [ad. L. 

macrologia, 3.. Gr., f. fiaicpos -r -Ao7oy.] 
Phet, The use of redundant words or phrases. 
gen. Prolixity of speech. 

MLacromere (mas*ki<?mi»i). 1877. [f. Gr. 
panpos long + /lepos part.] Bmbryol. The 
larger of the two masses into which the vitellus 
of the developing ovum of Lamellihranchiata 
divides; cf. Micromere. Hence Macrome*- 
ral, MacromeTic adjs. 

Macrometer (moekri?*mit3i). 1825. [f. 

Macro- -j- -meter.] An instrument for 
measuring distant or ’inaccessible objects. 
liMacron (mas'kxpn, me^'kipn). 1851. [a. 
Gr. pafcpop, nent. of paupos long.] A straight 
horizontal line (") placed over a vowel to in- 
dicate that it is ‘ long 

Macropod (mse kr<?ppd). 1864. [a. Gr. 
paKpowod-f paKpOTTOvs long-footed, f. paxpbs -f 
7ro5-, TTous.] adj. Long-footed, sb. A long- 
footed animal, e. g. a spider-crab. Macro’- 
podal (1830), -ous (1852) adjs. Bot., of a mono- 
cotyledonous embryo : Having the radicle 
large m proportion to the cotyledon. Macro- 
po'dian Zool., one of a tribe of brachyurous 
decapod crustaceans 1839. 

Macroscopic (mseki^,skp*pik), a. 1872. 
[f. Macro- + -scopic.] Visible to the naked 
eye ; opp. to Microscopic. So Ma:crosco*- 
pical <2., -ly adv. 

Macrospore (mse-kr^spoai). 1859. [f. 

Macro- + Spore.] Bot. and Zool. One of 
the larger spores in certain flowerless plants 
and unicellular animals ; opp. to Microspore. 
So Maicrosporamge, -amgium BoU the spor- 
ange containing macrospores 18^5. 
Macrurotis, macrourous (makrua'rss), a. 
1826. [f. mod.L. macrura neut. pi. (f. Gr. 

paxpos + ovpa tail) -f -OUS.] Zool. Belonging 
to the Macrura or long-tailed tribe of Decapod 
Crustacea (lobsters, etc.). So Macru*ral, 
-ou*ral, Macru*ran, -ou'ran adjs. and sbs. 
Mactation (msektiPjsn). 1640. [ad. L. 
maciationem, f. mactare to slay.] The action 
of killing a sacrificial victim. 
llMacula (m^*ki2^1a). PL -ae. ME. [L.] A 
spot or stain : Astron. a dark spot in the sun ; 
Mzn. a spot in a mineral due to the presence 
of particles of some other mineral; Path, a 
spot or stain in the skin, esp. a permanent one. 
Hence Ma’cular a. of, pertaining to, or marked 
by the presence of maculae 1822. 

Maculate (mae'kiz^l-^t), jppl. a. 1490. [ad. 
L, maculatus, maculare.'] Maculated. Now 
only in antithesis to immaculate. 

Maculate (mae*kiz2Lit), v. ME. [f. L. 
maculaU, maculare, i. macula.'] trans. To 
spot, stain, soil, defile, pollute. Hence Ma*cu- 
lated ppl. a. spotted, stained ; also, marked 
with maculae. So Macula’tion, the action of 
spotting or staining or the condition of being 
spotted or stained ME. ; also, the state of 
being marked with, or a particular arrange- 
ment of, maculae 1826. 

Macule (mje*ki«i), 1483, \i.\^.macular^ 
A blemish, spot. Obs. in gen. sense, b. Path. 
= Macula 1863. c. Printing. == Mackle sb. 
1841. So Macule [F. viacuhr~\ v, trans. fTo 
spot, stain ME. ; Printing. = Mackle v. 
1841, 

Maculose (mae'kix^ldus), a. [ad. L. 

maculosusj\ Full of spots; spotted. So 
Ma'culous a. x688. 

fMad, sb, 1573. [var. of Mathe.] i . A 
maggot or grub ; esp, the larva of the blow-fly, 
which causes a disease in sheep. Also pi., the 
disease so caused. -1688. 3. An earthworm 
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Mad (maed), a. [Aphet. f. OE. iemsed{e)d, 
pa. pple. of ^gemdedan to render insane : — 
OTeut. *gamaido-, f.ga- prefix (Y-) ^-^maido-, 
f. (ult.) Indo-European root to change (cf. 

L. mutare). ] i . Suffering from m ental disease ; 
out of one’s mind ; insane, lunatic. In mod. 
use chiefly : Maniacal, frenzied, tb. Causing 
madness {rare) -1676. 3. Foolish, imwise. 

Now only : Wildly foolish ; ruinously impru- 


6 CGer, K^ln). 0 (Fr. p«w), ii (Ger. Mwller). u (Fr. dwne). v (c«rl). e (e») (tb<?re). e (^) iyem). ^ (Fr. faiie). § {Sit, Sem, ^«rtli). 



dent. OE. 3. Carried ay by enthusiasm or fuJy to joung women. 1589. B. a:tr: 3 . or 
desire; uildly exc:ted ; infatuated ME. b. ejy. Mad ; reckless, wJdly impt2:ir.e. 

Wildly desirous ij do somethin;^ (iio.v fare) A. C:jnie‘Da >ou inai-cap: Le to the Ale-bcuse 

1627. 4. Bes'.de oneself %vilh ang;r : f-r.ous. >ou fcHtas. B. That is Berceae. tie ir-erj' 

N’o’.t' only (In many dialects and in L’.S. ; , 'r \r 

the ordinary tvord for ‘ angry ■.) WE. 5- Of : MaddM a a., nr. 1733. _f. Mad a. -r 

an animal: Rabid 1538. 6. Uncontrolled by •, To become or make mad. 

n-Tcon • eYtrav-isrant m o-aiptv • v\ild Ih 07 . b . ^ 7 herce steed maddens to be gone i <111. Fierce 

reason, extravagant in gaieiv , una 1^9^. o. , maddened by fanaticism Macallay. Hence 

iransf. of storm, wind 1S30. ^ t Ma'ddeningly adt^ 

1. And then to hear a dead man chaittir Is enonga rf, rrM? ^ 

to drive one m. Texnwso.v. Phr. To /c, .//. | Madder sk [OE. msedere wk. 

LfJie m,: the manner of oce wao is m. ; hence, , fem, corresp, to ON, maora in place-names ; 

furiously, violently, b. It's [new Wine’s] tn. Fumes app. conn. w. MDu., MLG. madder.] i. 
DavDENa z. A Mad World ray Masters Middleton’, herbaceous climbing plant, Ruhia tinctorum^ 
The chief jiBtice . was not m. enough to ris^ia with rough hairy stems and small yellowish 

on such a subject Macaulay. 3. Ihe World isrunn.ng A..,,.-.,.- . .a, 

m. after Farce Dhiidex, We are now m. about tar- . % cultivated for the d\e cb^amed from 

water H. Walpole, b. All m. to speak, and none to it- 1 th qualifying words applied to plants 

hearken Swift. 4. They that axe m. against me, are allied to or resembling this. 2. The root of 
sworne against me Pf. cii. 3 . 5. The dog, to gain 1 this plant, used medicinally and as a source of 

some private ends, Went m., and bit the man Golosm. | dye-stuff; the dye-stuff or pigment prepared 


(SL In m. spiiits 1777. 

Provbs- As in, as a huck^ a kaiter^ a MarcJt hare. 

Mad (msed), v, ME. [f. Mad a."] i. (rans. 
To make mad (see Mad a,). Now rare exc. 
l/.S, colloq.j to exasperate, a. intr. To be or 
to become mad ; to act like a madman. Now 
rare. ME. fb. To become infatuated --1624. 

1. Sin,. Mads the ill-counsell’d heart iSsa 2. Far 
from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife Gray. 

Madagass. Also Madegass. 1793. [var. 


from this ME. 3. The colour obtained from 
madder dyes or pigments, as crimson m., etc. 
i36i. Hence Ma*dder v. trans, to dye or 
treat with madder 1461. 

Maddistt (mse’dij’), a. 1573. [E Mad a, 4- 
i -ISH hi Somewhat mad. 

1 Ma*d-4o*ctor. 1703. [f. Mad a. nsed 
adsoL'J A physician w ho treats mental diseases ; 
I an alienist. 


of Malagash.] I. A native or inhabitant of Made (m^4), ppL a, ME. [pa. pple. of 
Madagascar. a. A light-complexioned negro | Make c'.J i. Produced or obtained by ‘ mak- 

' ■ a. Of w’hich the making has taken place 


of Jamaica 1873. 

3V£adam (mse'dam), ^<5. ME. [a. OF. ma , 1 

dame (in mod.F. Madame), Ut, ‘my ladv*. 

'11 . -..i j L j ^ ■c'' been ‘made by filling up a marsh, embanking a 

Generally miton madam when used as Eng- (CookSy): a dish composed of 

lish, otherwise Madame. PI. MESDAMES; several ingredients. : a gravy artificially 


the Eng. pL (e.xc. in sense 2) being obs.] 


compounded. Af, mast (Naut.) : one composed of 


A form of polite address to a W’oman (sub- several pieces of timber. ^ a pulley-block 

stituted for the name), orig. used by servants composed ofseve^l parts joined together. M. wines: 


in speaking to their mistress, and the like, and 
by people generally in speaking to a lady. In 


name for ‘ British wines * (as currant, gooseberry, etc. 
wine), 2. None but m. soldiers., would be employed 
1796. Teach a boy arithmetic thoroughly, and he is 


oral use now chiefly employed by salesmen and a m. man Smiles. 

saleswomen in addressing adult female custom- Comb, made-up, t(^f) consummate, accomplished; 
ers or by those in the position of servants (<5) put together; composed of parts from vaiious 
to the public. From the 17th c., the title nor- sources: (c) aniaci^y contrived or prep^ed, 

ordcr to deceive; (a?) of a person s mind , resolved, 
mally used in bc-ginning or subscribing a letter ; (e) of articles of tiade, ready-made. 


to a woman of any station, except where the 
use of the name (as in ‘ Dear Mrs. A.’, etc.) 
is permitted. (Corresponding to SiE.) 


I tMa*defy, v. ME. [a. F. madejier, ad. L. 
madefacere^ f. maderetooo wet; see -FV.] trans. 
To make wet ; to moisten -1671. So Made- 


As a prefixed title, fa. Prefixed to a first or sole y^r 

name -1749. b. Prefixed to a surname ; (a) Now in cfaon [F. maaefacUon\ a wetting or moisten- 

U.S., and perh. formerly in England, the style of a ^ « r -n 

woman who has a married son (whose wife is styled Madeira (madiaua). 1585. [a. Pg. ; SO 

‘Mrs.*). ( 3 ) dial. The style of a raarned woman of called because formerly thickly wooded (pg. 

position, e.g the squire-s wife. _ madcira^Sp. madera timber L. matena 

a. (with pi.) A woman who is addressed as matter r#.).] i. (With capital M.) An island 
‘ madam . fa- A lady of rank or station. Oceii. Used alind. in names 


of things produced in or connected with the 

TrnR i 4 *fAl A b-Anf rmctrAcc o -nrrtctif-ntA —T'rftT . . ® . . .... 


1598. f (f5) A kept mistress, a prostitute -1761. 
(r) A hussy, minx 1802. 


island, as A/* lace ; M. chair, a kind of cane 
chair ; M. nut U.S.t the common European 


11 Madame (madam ; often mada*m, or walnut ; M. wins = sense 2. 1664. a. A white 
anglicized m^’dom). Also madam. PI. wine produced in the island of Madeira 1585, 


Mesdames. 1599. [Fr.; see prec.] 1. The 
title prefixed to the surname of a French 


Comb. m. cake, a kind of sponge-cake. 

:| Mademoiselle (mack^mwaz^l ; often an- 


married woman ( = Eng. ‘ Mrs,’, ‘ Lady etc.), glicized masdom^ze*!). 1450, [Fr. ; orig. ma 
Abbrev. Mme. (In Eng. use often assumed my, demoiselle Damsel.] i. The title applied 
(instead of Mrs.) by singers or musicians, to an unmarried Frenchwoman. In English 
dressmakers, etc.) fa. The title given to often used ahsol. as the designation of a French 
female members of the French royal family ; a governess or the French teacher in a girls' 
French princess; spec, the eldest daughter of school. Abbrev. Mile. PI. mesdemoiselles 
the French king or of the dauphin; in the (medomwazf!), abbrev. Miles, 1696. 2. Fr, 

reign of Louis XIV, the wife of Monsieur, the Hist. The title (as a substitute for the name) of 
king’s only brother -1798. f 3. A French the eldest daughter of ‘ Monsieur the eldest 
married woman ; a Frenchman’s wife -1765. brother of the king. Subseq. applied to the 
1. Mrs. Skelton, daughter to Madam. Orfeur eldest daughter of the king, or, if he had none, 

princes^ of the blood, while un- 
Madapollam (maedap^dam). 1832. [The married 1679. 3» occas. A person usually re- 

name of a suburb of Narsapur, Madras presi- ferred to as ' mademoiselle an unmarried 
dency.] A kind of cotton cloth, orig, manu- Frenchwoman ; spec, a French governess 1642. 
factured, at Madapollam, 4. U.S. A sea fish, Scisena punctata 1882. 

Ma-d-apple. 1597. [tr. L. malum insa- Madge (msedg). 1591. [prop., pet-name 
num^ a corruption of an oriental word fcf. for Marmretl\ i. The Bain-OwL Aluco 


num^ a corruption of an oriental word (cf. for Margaretr\ i. The Bain-Owl, Aluco An old style of contrapuntal unaccompanied 
Brinjal).] The fruit of the Egg-plant. fiammeus. m.-owl. a. The Common part-song for several voices; also loosely, 

Mad-brained, a. i«;77 Having a mad Magpie, Pica caudata 1823. applied to other part-songs 1588, 3. iransf. 

brain; hot-headed, uncontrolled. ^ Ma*d- Mad-headed, a. 1567. =* Mad-BRAINED. 

1 V. -i TUT 2 .-I- / 3 \ -VT r I. He [Cldmeui Marot] was. .the restorer of the m. 

bmm, a mad-brained person ; also or Madhouse (mae-dhous). Now rhet. or Warton. 2. And who shall silence all the ah sand 

'*'^*570* " derisive. 1687. [f. Mad zr. used absol.l A madrigalls, that whisper softnes in chambers ? Milt. 

Madcap (mse'dksep). i$^8. [f. Mad a. + house for the reception and detention of the 3; By shallow Rivers, to whose fals Melodious birds 
Capj^.] A,r5. A madman, maniac (rarri. insane ; a lunatic asylum. 

a «]klesi, !|]\fedia(ni.Tdia). 1839. \_^ madia, 

Wildly impulsive person. Often applied play- a, Chilian mad il\ A composite plant, Madia composer of madrigals 1789. 

se (imm), a (p^ss). an (l<7t#d). v (c«t). i (Fr. chrf),. o (ev^), oi (/, eye), 9 (Fr, eau d<f vie), i (s/t). i (Psyche). 9 (wh<j:t). g 


Mad-headed, a. 1567. =* Mad-brained. 
Madhouse (mae'dhous). Now rhet. or 
derisive. 1687. [f. Mad a. used absol.l A 

house for the reception and detention of the 


sji.za, nati\e in Clili; cu’titated for the 01! 
\m. 01 1 ^ obtained from its seeds. 

Madid (mse-did^ , <2. ^ow fare. 1615. [ad. 
L. fradiJus.'] Wet, moist, 
j Madly (mse-dli^, adv. ME. [f. :Mad a. t 
} -LY 2.] In an insane or foolish manner. 

* Madman (mse-dm^n). ME. [Orig. tvo 
' words.] One who is insane ; a lunatic. Also, 

‘ one who behaves like a lunatic, a wildly foolish 
person. 

I have been a m. and a fool Bhthune. 

S fMa-dnep. Also -nip. 1597. [f. Mad a. 4- 
j nep, nip, Neep.] The Cow Parsnip, Hera^ 
cleuni Sphondyhum -1712, 

; Madness (mas-dues'). ME. [f. Mad a. 4- 
; -ness.] I. Mental disease, insanity ; mania. 
I Also (in animals) rabies. 2. Extravagant folly 
! ME. 3. Ungovernable anger, rage, fury 1665. 
i 4. Extravagant excitement : ecstasy 1596. 

2. To advance towards London would have been 
m. Macaulay. 3. The m. of ihe people soon sub- 
sided Gisbos. 4. Such a hare is m. the youth, to 
skip ore the meshes of good counsaile the cripple 
Shaks. 

Madonna (madp-na). 1584. [a. It- madon- 
na, orig. two words {ma Olt. f. mia fem., my ; 
donna = F, dame : — L. domina lady). Cf. 
Madam.] |ji. ta. As an Italian form of 
address or title : jNIy lady, madam -1827. fb. 
An Italian lady -1639. 2. a. An Italian desig- 

nation of the 'Virgin Mary ; usu. with ike. b. 
A picture or statue of the Virgin Mary. 1644. 

2. A faire Madonna of Pietro Perugino, painted on 
the wall Evelyn. * Ave Mary ’ was her moan, ‘ M. , 
sad is night and morn ’ Tennyson, 
attrib. and Comb., as M.-braided a , (of the hair) 
braided on each side of the face, after the manner of 
the M, in Italian representations ; M.lily, the White 
Lily, Lilium candidum, as in pictures of the M. 

Madras (madra-s). 1833. I. Name of a 
city and province of India ; used attrib, in the 
names of things produced there or originally 
connected therewith : Madras (net) muslin, a 
handsome, but coarse make of muslin, produced 
in several varieties ; M. work, the work exe- 
cuted upon M. handkerchiefs ; etc. 1864. 3. 

In full M. handkerchief', a bright-coloured 
handkerchief of silk and cotton worn by the 
negroes of the 'W. Indies as a head-dress, 

‘ formerly exported from Madras ’ (Yule). 

11 Madrasah (madrse-sa), medresseh (me- 
dre'se), 1630. [Different pronunciations of 
Arab, madrasah, f. darasa to study,] A 
Mohammedan college. 

Madre-perl. rare. [ad. It. madreperla, f. 
madre mother 4- perla Pearl.] Mother-of- 
pearl. Longf. 

Madrepore (mae'drz'po®!). 1751. [ad. 
mod.L, madrepora or F. madrepore, ad. It. 
madrepora, app. f, madre mother 4- poro (ad. 
L. porus Pore sb.\ or ?ad. late L, porus, a. 
Gr. TTcypos stalactite).] Formerly, any peifo- 
rate coral ; now usu^Iy, a polypidom of the 
genus Madrepora or family Madreporzdae ; 
Sso, the animal producing this. 

Hence Madrepo'ric a. pertaining or related to, 
consisting or characteristic of, madiepore coral ; re- 
sembling madrepore coral, as certain structures in 
echinoderms 1817. Ma^drepO'riform a. having the 
form or characters of madrepore coral 1840- Madre- 
poTite, t(^) Palseont, fossil madrepore -1843; {b) 
Min. a calcareous rock resembling madrepore 1802 ; 
[f) Zool. a madreporic body in echmoderms 1877. 

11 Madrier (m^'drioj). 1704. [Fr.] Foriif. 
A thick plank used for various purposes, as to 
receive the mouth of a petard, to support the 
earth in mines or fortifications, etc. 

Madrigal (mae'drigal). 1588. [ad. It. 
madrigale ; ? f. L. mandra, a. Gr. pAvZpa fold, 
thus orig. a ‘ pastoral song ’.] i. A short 
lyrical poem of amatory character. a. Mus. 
An old style of contrapuntal unaccompanied 
part-song for several voices; also loosely, 
applied to other part-songs 1588, 3, iransf. 

and fig. A song, ^tty 1589. 

X. He [Cldmeni Marot] was. .the restorer of the m. 
Warton. 2 . And who shall silence all the aits and 
madrigalls, that whisper softnes in chambers ? Milt. 

3. By shallow Rivers, to whose fals Melodious birds 
sing Madrigals Marlowe. HenceMadriga’Hana. 
pertaining to, consisting or characteristic of, or dealing 
with madrigals 1848. Ma’drigaiist, a writer or 
composer of madrigals 1789. 
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^’Madrono (madrJ*n^<?^. Also madrona, 
inadrone. 1850. TSp.] A handsome ever- 
green tree of western N. America, Artuius 
Menzusiz, having a very hard wood and bear- 
ing yellow berries. 

Mad wort (ms'dswzyit). ^ 1597, [’ tr. L, 

aiyssuntt a. Gr. dkvacovj f. d- (priv.) -r Xva'cra 
rabies.] i. A herb of the genus Alyssum. 2. 
The Trailing Catchweed, Aspemgo procumbens. 
(Also called German /«.) 1760. 

Maecenas (mAim^s), Fi. Maecenases, 
fMaecenates {-^J*tiz). 1561. A Roman knight, 
the patron of Horace and Virgil. Hence; A 
generous patron of literature or art; occas. 
gen. a patron. 

Maelstrom ;m<ft*lstr5m). 1682. [a. early 

mod.Du. maelstrom (now maalstroom) whirl- 
pool, f. malen to grind, also to whirl round -r 
stroom stream.! A famous whirlpool on the 
west coast of Norway, formerly supposed to 
suck in and destroy all vessels within a long 
radius. Also transf a great whirlpool. Also 

M- 

Msenad (mrnmd). 1579. [ad. L. Mssnad-, 
Msenas, a Gr. Man/a5-, Maivds, f. fsaiveadai to 
rave.] A Bacchante. Hence Maena'dic a. 
characteristic of a M. ; infuriated. 

11 Maestoso (magstJ*S£?). 1724. [It., = 

majestic.] Mus, A direction : To be executed 
majestically. 

II Maestro (mag*str£?). I'jgj. [It, = master.] 
A master in music; a great composer, teacher, 
or conductor. 

fMafiBck (mas’hk), v. 1900 (no longer used). 
[Back-formation from mafficking {=• the place- 
name Ma'feking treated joc, as a pres, pple.).] 
intr. A journalistic word, used to designate the 
extravagant behaviour of the London crowds 
on the relief of Mafeking (17 May, 1900) ; also 
transf, 

Maffle (mae’fl), v, Obs. exc. dial, ME. 
[Cf. early mod.Du. maffehn to move the jaws.] 
I. intr. To stammer; to mumble, a. To bun- 
gle ; to delay, waste time r/Si. 3« ira 7 i 5 . To 
confuse, bewilder, muddle 1820. Hence 
Ma’fifler. Ma^fELingly adv. 

||Mafia (mafra). Also maffia. 1875. [Sici- 
lian.] In Sicily, the spirit of hostility to law 
and its ministers, often manifesting itself in 
rindictive crimes. Also, the body of those 
who share in this spirit. 

Mag (m^g), sb^ ME. [Short for Mar- 
garet,'] Used as a personal name in various 
prov. phr. ; also, as a proper name for a mag- 
pie, hence ~ Magpie. 

Mag (m«g), sb.^ slang. Also meg. 1781. 
[?! A halfpenny. 

Mag (mseg), sb.^ i8or. Abbrev. of Maga- 
zine (sense sb). So Maga (mae*g3.), abbrev. 
for Blackwood’s Magazine 1825. 

Mag, sb.^ 1920. Abbrev. of Magneto, 
Mag(m8eg), Also meg. 1810. [? back- 
formation from Magpie.] intr. To chatter. 
So Mag sb.^ chatter, talk ; a chatterbox 1778. 
Magazine (msegazfn), sb. 1583, [a. F. 

magasin (OF. magazin), a. Arab, makhdzin, 
pi. of makhzan storehouse, f. khazana to store 
up.] 1. A storehouse or repository for goods 
or merchandise; a warehouse, depot Now 
rare. hX%ofig. b. transf. of a country or dis- 
trict 1596. c. A portable receptacle^ for 
articles of value. Now rare. 1768. 3. Mil. a. 

gen. A building in which are stored arms, 
ammunition, and provisions for an army. b. 
spec. A powder magazine. 1596. Also fig, 3- 
a. Mil. The contents of a magazine ; a store. 
Also collect, pi. Stores, provisions, munitions 
of war ; armament, military equipment 1589. 
Also fig. b. gen. A store, heap ; wardrobe 
1615. Also fig. tf* A victualling ship ; more 
fully magazine{s ship 1624. 5. ta. Used in the 

titles of books, with sense : A storehouse of in- 
formation “1802, b, A periodical publication 
containing articles by various writers, intended 
chiefly for the general reader 1731. 6, a. A 

chamber in a repeating rifle, machine-gun, etc. 
containing a supply of cartridges which are 
fed automatically to the breech 1867. b. A 
case for carrying a supply of cartridges 1892. 


c. A reservoir or supply-chamber in a machine, 
stove, battery, etc. 1873. 

I. b. Constantinople.. Aleppo, and grand Cayro.. 
are the three Maggezzines of tne wnole Empire 
Lithgow. 2. Herelr*i.h wit is seen I When nothing’s i 
left that ’s worth defence, We build a m. Swift. 3 
a. A corps of 5000 men.. had carried away a m. of | 
arms Wellington, b. A. .m. of flesh, milk, butter, 
and cheese De Foe. I 

attrzb. and as m. article^ -editor % nt. rijie\ 

m. giin, a gun (i. e. either a cannon or a rifle, etc.) 
provided with a ‘magazine (sense 6 a); -stove, 
one having a fuel^chamber which supplies coal to the 
fire by some self.feedmg process. Hence Magazfne 
V. (now rare) trans. to lay up in or as in a magazine 
1643 ; intr. to conduct a magazine 1763. Magazi’uer 
(1758), -i*nist (1821) one who writes for magazines. 
M^azrnish zf. 1794. 

M^dalen, Magdalene (mse-gdalen, -Im). 
ME. [ad. Eccl.L. {Maria) Magdalena^ -lene, 
a. Gr. (Mcpla 7) M.aydaXriyq (Mary) of Mag- 
dala (on the sea of Galilee). The vernacular 
form of the W'ord (adopted through Fr.) is 
Maudlin; whence the pronunciation (mg’dlin) 
in the names of Magdalen and Magdalene 
Colleges.] I. a. The Magdalen{e : a disciple 
of Christ named Mary (Luke viii. 2), commonly 
identified with the ‘sinner' of Luke vii. 37, 
and therefore appearing in Western ha^olo^ 
as a repentant harlot elevated to saintship. b. 
A picture of Mary Magdalen 1661. a. transf. 
One whose history resembles that of the 
Magdalen; spec, a reformed prostitute 1693. 
3. [Short for M, hospital,) A home for the re- 
formation of prostitutes 1766. 4. A kind of 

peach 1706. 

Co 7 nb , ; M. day, the feast of St. Mary Magdalen, 
22 July; M. asylum, charity, home, hospital, 
house — sense 3. 

tMagdaleon. 1450. [ad. med.L. magda- 
leonem^ magdaleo^ also magdalzum, f. Gr. 
fia-ySakid dough or bread-crumb (Galen).] 
Pharmacy, A cylindrical roll of plaster, salve, 
or any medicini substance. 

Mkge (m^dg), arch. ME. [Eng. form of 
Magus.] i. A magician ; transf, a person of 
wisdom and learning. 3. pU The Magi 1584. 

Magellan (mage*l^). 1638. Eng. fonn of 
the name of Femao de MagalhOes {? 1470-- 
X521), the Portuguese navigator who first 
passed through the Straits of M. into the 
Pacific Ocean ; used attrih, (or in possessive) 
= Magellanic. Hence Magella*mc a, 
[mod.L. Magellanicus) pertaining to or named 
after Magellan 1602. 

M. clouds, two large globular cloudy spots formed 
of nebulae and clusters of stars, visible in the southern 
hemisphere. 

Magenta (madgemta). i860. Name of a 
brilliant crimson aniline dye, discovered shortly 
after the date, 1859, of the battle of Magenta, 
in Northern Italy. Also attrib. or adj. 
Magged (msegd), a„ 1867. ffilauL Worn, 
fretted ; as, a m. brace. 

Maggot (mge-gpt). ME. [? conn. w. ME. 
znatfek, maddock.) i. A worm or grub ; chiefly 
applied to the larva of the cheese-fly and the 
flesh-fly or blue-bottle. Also fig. 3. A whim- 
sical fancy ; a crotchet 1625. 3. A whimsical 

or capricious person 1681. 

I. Red 771 , ; the larva of the wheat-midge, a. She 
got some m. in her head about being loved for her 
own sake 1898. Hence Ma'ggoty a. full of maggots. 

Ma'ggot-pie. Obs, exc. dial. 1573. [f. 

ME. Magote, a. F. Margot, pet name for Mar- 
guerite Margaret + PieTj A magpie. 

Magi (ma-d^ai), : see Magus. 
Magiaa (m^i-dgian). 1578. [f. L. Magus 
+ -IAN.] A. sb. One of the Magi ; a follower 
of or believer in the Magi ; a magician, wizard, 
B. adj. Of or pertaimng to the Ma^ 1716; 
magical (Keats). Hence Ma’gianism, the 
tenets or doctrines of the Magi 1716, 

Magic (m3e*d3ik), sb. ME. [ad. OF. 
magique, ad. late L. magica (sc. ars)A i. The 
pretended art of influencing the course of 
events by compelling the agency of spiritual 
beings, or by bringing into operation some 
occult controlling principle of nature ; sorcery, 
witchcraft. Also, the piactice of this art. tb. 
A magical procedure or rite; also concr. a 
charm, fetish -1814. 3. fig. A secret a.nd over- 

mastering influence resembling magic in its 
effects 1611. 3. transf. The art of producing 


(by legerdemain, optical illusion, etc.) surpris- 
ing phenomena resembling the results of 
magic ' ; conjuring 1831. 

I. M., which means the unnatural interference with 
nature 1884. Black 7 n. [= F. 77iagie noire] i modern 
name for the kind of m. that involved the invocation 
of devils; opp. to white w. [— F. magie blanche]. 
Xainral 77t.: that which did not invoke recourse to 
the agency of personal spirits. 2. Oh Royull Peece : 
There’s Magick in thy Maiestie Shaks. 

M^tgic (^mss'dgik), a. ME. [a. F, magique^ 
ad. L. magicus, ad. Gr. lit. pertaining 

to the Magi, f. /my os ; see Magus.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to magic. Also, working^ or pro- 
duced by enchantment. Not used predicatively. 
b. Of a material object, a diagram, etc. : Em- 
ployed in magic rites, endued with magic 
powers, enchanted 1697. 3. Producing appear- 
ances or results like those of sorcery 1696. 

1. To magike artes against my will I bend Surrey. 
b. M. ^lass, mirror : one in which the spectator is 
supposed to see the representation of future events or 
distant scenes; often fig. 2. Longings, .that, .the 
m. curtain [would] once more arise Scott. 

Phr. M. square-, a square divided into smauer 
squares, each containing a number, so arranged that 
the sum of the figures in a row, vertical, horizontal, 
or diagonal, is always the same, M. circle ; an 
arrangement of numbers in concentric circles^ with 
radial divisions, with arithmetical properties similar 
to those of the magic square. ^ ... 

So Ma*gical a. magic ; resemblingmagic m action 
oreffect ? produced as by magic 1555. Ma'gically adv. 
Magician (madgi*]’^). ME. [a. F. magi- 
cien, f. L. magica MAGIC jA] One skilled in 
magic ; a necromancer, wizard. Also occas. ^ a 
conjuror. 

Jig. The M. of the North [i.e. Walter Scott] 1877. 
Ma*gic la*ntern. 1696. [tr. mod.L. later- 
na magical] An optical instrument by means 
of which a magnified image of a picture on 
glass is thrown upon a white screen or wall in 
a darkened room. 

Magilp, var. of Megilp. 

Magism (m^*d,^iz^m). 1844. [f. L. magus 
+ -ISM.] The beliefs, principles, and pracuces 
of the Magi. 

liMagister (madgi'stai). 1756. -A. medieeval 
and mod.L. title of academic rank, usu. ren- 
dered by Master, but occas. employed Hist, 
or in speaking of foreign universities. 
Magisteri^ (m ffid3istl8*rial) , a. 1 633. [ad. 
med.L. magisterialis, f. late L. magisierius, f, 
L. magister Master sb,] Of or pertaining to 
a master or a magistrate, ti- Of or pertaining 
to a master-workman; displaying a master’s 
skill -1683. 3. Of or pertaining to one quali- 

fied to speak with authority ; authoritative. Of 
persons ; Having the bearing or authority of a 
master ; occas, , dictatorial. 1632. 3* Of, per- 

taining to, or proper to a magistrateor magis- 
trates. Of persons ; Holding the office of a 
magistrate. Of an inquiry: Conducted by 
magistrates. 1660. t4. Alch. and Med, = 

Magistral 2. -1722. fs. quasi-j^. or sb. = 
Magistery 3. -1662. 

a. These M. Propositions don’t Dispute for Belief, 
but demand it Collier. A M. Air and too much 
Heat and Passion appear in their Writings Bentley. 
3. The m. inquiry into the charge of arson^ 1885. 
Hence fMagisteriality, mastership, authoritative 
position. Ma giste*iial«ly adv., 
llMagisterium (msed^istla-ri^in). 1593. 
[L., =next] ti. Alch. = Magistery 3 a. 
-1675. 2. R. C. Theol. The teaching function 

of the Church 183 . . 

Magistery (m^'dgist&i). Ohs, exc. Hist. 
1566. [ad. L. magfisietitim the office of a 
master; in med.L. the philosopher’s stone; f. 
magister MASTER sb,] fx. ~ Magistracy 2, 
3. -1585, ta. The quality or functions of a 
master; mastership, authoritative appearance, 
b. The office of a (Grand) Master. -1706. 3* 

Alch., Med., etc. a. A master principle of 
nature; a potent transmuting or curative 
quality or agency; a substance that has this 
quality, e. g. the philosopher’s stone 1594. b. 
A product or result of transmutation 1605. c. 
The concentrated essence of a substance 1641, 
d. The residuum obtained by precipitation 
from an acid solution, e. g. m. of bismuth, etc.; 
a precipitate 1602. e, A specific 1669. 
Magistracy (mse'dgistrasi). 1577. [f. 

Magistrate ; see -acy.] ti. The condition 
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of being a magistrate -1693. a. The office cf 
a magistrate; cccas, conduct in office as a 
magistrate. Xovv rare, 1577. 3. Magistrates 

collectively 1601. 

Magisfcc^ (mad^i'strai;. 1573. F., or 

ad. L. magisiralis, f. magisier,"^ A. P^* 

pertaining to, or befitting a master ; authonta- 
tive, dogmatic. Now rare. 1605. _ »• 

macy. Of a remedy, a formula . Densed by a 
physician for a particular case ; opp. to Offi- 
cinal 1605. fb. By some wnters taken to 
mean: Sovereign, supremely effective -1678. 

3. Foritf, Leading, principal, master -1828, 

4. oeeas,^ Having the tide of ‘ h-faster ' ; of or 
pertaining to a master or masters 1837. 

I. Your assertion .is more _ Magistral!, then true 
1641. a. Some Magistrall^Opiate 1633. ^3. 3 f,l£fte: 
in field fortifications, the interior crest line ; in per- 
manent fortifications, usually the line of the top of 
the escarp of each work. 4. The men are rebuked, 
in the m. homilies, for their ingratitude in striking 
Ruskin. 

B. si, f 1. Pharmacy. A magistral preparation 
or formula -1670. a. Fort if = Magistral 
line. (See A. 3.) 1853. if 3. Metallurgy, [Sp. 
(maxfstra'l).] Roasted copper pyrites used in 
the reduction of silver ore 1839. 

Hence tMagistra*lity, the quality or con- 
dition of being m, ; q^2sWoncr, a dogmatic 
utterance; in Med, a special prescription. 
fBIagi'strally adv, 

Magistrand (mse-d^istraend). Sc. 164a. 
[ad. med.L. magistrandust gerund, pple. of 
magistrari to become a Master (of Arts).] 
Orig., in Scottish Universities, an Arts student 
in the fourth, or highest, class ; later, one in 
the fourth year. Now, in official use, only at 
Aberdeen. 

Mag^ixate (mse'd^istr/t). ME. [ad. L. 
magistratuSi f. (see -ATE ^ i a}.] 

The office and dignity of a magistrate -1530, 
3. A civil officer charged with the administra- 
tion of the laws, a member of the executive 
government ME. 3. spec, A * justice of the 
peace' (see Justice sh. III. 3); also applied 
to salaried officials having criminal jurisdiction 
of the first instance; as, police, stipendiary, 
and, in Ireland, resident m, 1688. 

a. The king was too eminent a m. to be trusted with 
discretionary power Hume. Chief tn., first m, \ in a 
monarchy, the sovereign ; in a republic, usually the 
president Hence Ma’gistrateship. fMagi- 
stra'tic, Magistra*tical a, of, pertaining to, or be- 
fitting a m. or magistrates. Magistra'tically adv, 
Magistxature (mse djistr-^ciiu). 1672. [a. 
F., f. magisirai MAGISTRATE.] i. The dig- 
nity or office of a magistrate ; occas, the exer- 
cise of the office; with a and pi, an individual 
office, b. The term of a magistrate’s office 
1720. 2. collect, = Magistracy 3. 1679. 
Magma (rme-gma). ME. [a. L. magma 
(sense i), Gr, f. root of ^aaoreiv to 

knead.] fi. The dregs that remain from a 
semi-liquid substance after the liquid part has 
been removed by pressure or evaporation 
-1856. 3. Any crude mixture of mineral or 

organic matters in the state of a thin paste 
1681. 3. Geo I, a. One of two or more supposed 
strata of fluid or semi-fluid matter lying be- 
neath the earth’s crust. b. The amorphous 
basis of certain poiphyritic rocks, 1804. Hence 
Magma'tic a, 

M^gna Cliarta, Magna Carta (mse^gna 
kauta.). 1568. [med.L., => ‘great charter’.] 
The Great Charter of English personal and 
political liberty, obtained from King John in 
1215. Also transf, and fig, 
i*j[ &igna*le, pi, -alia. 1623. [as if L, 
*ma^ale, sing, of magnalia (in L, only mag^ 
ftalia neut. pi.), f. magnus great.] A great or 
wonderful thing -1702 ; pi, wonders 1645-81. 
tMagna'lity. [f. prec. + -ity.] A great 
or wonderful thing. Sir T. Browne. 
Ma gn an im ity (maegnani'miti). ME. [a. 
F, magnammiti, ad, L. magnammitatem,'] ti. 
The (vague) name of a virtue in mediaeval 
ethics -1526; ta. Lofty courage ,* fortitude 
-1801. 3, As tr. Aristotle’s iitrfaXGpvyla 

‘ gr^tness of muI ' (see Eth, N, iv. 3). Also, 
loftiness of thought or purpose. Now rare, 
* 59 ®* 4- Nobility of feeling; superiority to 

petty resentment or jealousy 1771. b. pi. In- 
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stances of this 1659. ts- Magnificence. Sir T. I Magnetic ^n-.iegne-tiR}. 1632. [ad.mod.L. 

Browne. magneticzis, f. magnet^-i see Magnet and -ic.l 

4. I: iM,y be m- in Lord Mansfield to despise | A, ad], i. Having the properties ot a magnet ; 
attacks made upon himself Burke. ^ i I pertaining to a magnet or to magnetism ; pro- 

MaglianilliOtis ^msegnmnumos^, a, AiSO i ducing, caused by, or operating by means of 
f-ious. 1584. f. L. magnanimus (f. magnus magnetism 1634.* 2. fig. Having powers of 

T animus ; repr. Gr. ixeyaXoifvxof OUS.^ attraction ; very seductive. Now often with a 

I, Great in courage ; nobly valiant. Also, pro- tinge of sense 4. 1632. 3. Applied to all 

ceetiing from or manifesting high courage, bodies which are acted upon by the loadstone; 
} Ois. 2. High-souled; loity of purpose; also, - Paramagnetic 1837. 4. Pertaining 

noble in feeling or conduct. Now esp. ; to animal magnetism ; mesmeric i8co. 

Superior to petty resentment or jealousy. 159S 3. That m. influence which iiresistibly draws our 

1. The incouragement, that the magnanimious Cesar feet to spots on which our imagination has long fed 
ffaue \Tato bis souldiours au Pitch thy be- ^I. Pattison. 4* As if he had been in a m. slumber 


Saviour low, thy projects high; Soshalt thou humble 
and m. be G. Herbert. They knew, .what strength 
was, that would not bend But in m. meekness 
WoRDSw. Hence Magna*iiinions-ly adv., -ness 
{rare). 

Magnate (mas-gn/»t). Chiefly//. ME. [ad. 
late L. magnat-, magnas, £ magnus great.] ^ i. 
A great man ; a noble ; a person of great in- 
fluence or eminence in any sphere ; now spec, 
one prominent in the management of a large 
industry or enterprise, as, an oil magnate 
(U.S.). 3. In Hungary, and formerly in 

Poland, a member of the Upper House in the 
Diet 1797. 

Magne- (mse'gni), irreg. comb, form for 
M.^GNETO-, as in Ma gne-crystal, a crystal 
acted upon by magnetism; etc. 1831. 
fMagnes. ME. [L., — Gr. 6 'illayvT]s XiBos, 
the Magnesian stone. Magnet.] A magnet, 
loadstone -1750. Also m.-stone. h, transf. 
Magnetic virtue. Evelyn. 

Magnesia (msegnrja). ME. [a. med.L. 
magnesia, a. Gr. ^ 'Sia.yvr\(TLa kiBos, ‘the 
Magnesian stone*, (i) the loadstone; (2) a 
shining stone, perh. talc.] Fi* Alch.^ A 
mineral said to be an ingredient of the philo- 
sopher’s stone -1610. "f 3. == Manganese i. 
Also Hack m, (opp. to ’fwhite m, = mod.L. 
magnesia alba = 3) -1797. 3. a. Orig., and 

still pop., applied to hydrated magnesium 
carbonate, a white earthy powder, used os an 
antacid and cathartic, b. In mod. Chemist^, 
an alkaline earth, now recognised as the oxide 
of magnesium (MgO). 1755. Hence Magne*- 
sian a, of, pertaining to, or containing m. ; in 
M. limestone Geol. = Dolomite. 

Magnesic (msegnrsik), a, 1877. [f. Mag- 
nesia and Magnesium -f -ic.] a. Contain- 
ing magnesia, b. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
taining magnesium. 

Magnesite (mae-gn/soit). 1815. [f. Mag- 
nesia + -ITE K] Min. Carbonate of magne- 
sium, occurring commonly in compact white 
masses, but occas. crystalline. 

MEagnesIiim (msegnj’ziym, -t'swm), 1808. 
[f. Magnesia ; see -um, -ium.] Chem. f i. 
a= Manganese i. Sir H. Davy. s. A chemi- 
cal element, one of the ‘ metals of the alkaline 
earths being the base of magnesia. Symbol 
Mg. Found only in composition. 1812. 

Comb, : m. light^ a brilliant light produced by the 
combustion of m. ; m. ribbon, &read, wire, a thin 
strip or wire of m. prepared for burning. 

Miagnet(ma£*gnet). 1440. \y, OF, magnet e, 
or ad. L. magneta, accus. of magnes\ see 
Magnes. ] I. Min. = Loadstone ; a variety 
of magnetite (proto-sesquioxide of iron) having 
the power of attracting iron and steel, and 
other properties. 3, A piece of loadstone ; 
also, a piece of iron or steel to which the 
characteristic properties of loadstone have been 
imparted by contact, by induction, or by means 
of an electric current. When a magnet is sus- 
pended freely, one of its poles (hence called the 
north pole) points approximately north, and the 
other (the south pole) approximately south. 
1625. b. Any body possessing the properties 
characteristic of a magnet 1797. Z-fig* Some- 
thing which attracts 1655. 

I. In midst of this white City stands a Castle built 
of M. Milt, ^ 2. Bar -m., a polarized rod of iron, now 
much used in the construction of electro-magnetic 
apparatus. FTatural m , ; one consisting of loadstone ; 
opp. to artificial m. 3. Two magnets, heaven and 
earth, allure to bliss, The larger loadstone that, the 
nearer this Dryden. 

attrtb, and Comb,, as m. core, the rod or bar of 
soft magnetized iron placed in the middle of an 
electro-magnet; in. helix^ a coil of wire such as 
surrounds the core of an. electro-magnet. 


Dickens. 

B. si. ti. = Magnet -1671. 2. a. Any 

metal which is acted upon by the loadstone 
1847. b. A paramagnetic body 1890. 3. 

Magnetics ; the science of magnetism 1786. So 
Magne *tical a, ; -ly adv., t-ness. 

Magnetico- (msegne*tik<?), used {rarely') as 
comb, form of Magnetic = ‘ magnetic and . 
Magneti'ferous, a. 1832. [f. Magnet -k 
-IFEROUS.] Producing or conducting mag- 
netism. 

Magnetism (m£e*gnetiz*m). i6r6. [See 
Magnet and -ism.] i. The characteristic 
properties of the magnet; magnetic pheno- 
mena and their laws. Also, the natural agency 
concerned in producing these phenomena ; now 
regarded as a modification of energy, b. fig. 
Attractive power, esp. personal charm or 
ascendancy; occas. with a tinge of sense 3. 
1655. 2. The science which treats of magnetic 
phenomena 1828. 3. Short for animal mag-- 

netism (see Animal) = Mesmerism 17S5. 

I, Terrest-rial m . : the magnetic properties of the 
earth, considered as a whole, b. Now, m. is among 
the highest qualities which an American popular 
leader can possess Bryce. 

Magnetist (mse’gnetist). 1761. [f. Mag- 
net + -1ST.] I. One skilled in the science of 
magnetism. 2. One who practises animal mag- 
netism ; a mesmerist. Also animal m, 1802, 

Magnetite (mse'gnetsit). 1851. [ad. G. 
magnetit ; see Magnet and -iTE ^ 2b.] Min, 
Proto-sesquioxide of iron, which is readily 
attracted by the magnet; magnetic oxide of 
iron. 

Magnetizable (mse-gnetoizab’l), a. 1797. 
[f. Magnetize + -able.] Capable of being 
magnetized. Hence Ma^gnetizabPlity. 

IMfegnetize (mse’gnetoiz), v, 1785. [f. 

Magnet + -ize.J i. trans. To charge with 
magnetic properties 1801. 2. inir. To become 

magnetic. ( Diets J 3, trans. To attract as a 
magnet does. Chiefly fig. (with mixture of 
sense 4), to subdue or win by personal charm. 
1836. 4. To influence by animal magnetism ; 

to mesmerize. Also fig. 178^ 

I. To m. a steel bar 1801. 3. External Nature is., 
an enchantress who magnetises the human spirit 
Mozxey. Hence Magnetiza'tioii, the action of 
magnetizing or condition of being magnetized, 
Ma*gnetizer, one who or that which magnetizes ; 
esp, a mesmerist 

Magneto (maegnfto), sh, 1882. Colloq. 
abbrev. for magneto-electric machine ; spec, the ig- 
nition apparatus of internal combustion engines. 

Magneto- (m3egn^t^>-), repr. comb, form of 
Gr. fxayvqr-, iihyprjs Magnet, denoting pro- 
cesses carried on by magnetic means, or the 
application of magnetism to departments of 
art or industry ; as in iu.-therapy, the treat- 
ment of disease by the external application of 
metal plates inducing magnetic electricity ; etc. 

Magne to-ele’ctric, iz. 1831, Pertaining to 
electric phenomena involving electric currents 
induced in conductors by the relative motion of 
these conductors with respect to either per- 
manent magnets or electro-magnets ; as, mag- 
neto-electric induction. 

Magneto-electric machine : first used hy Fara- 
day, in 1831, to denote a machine generating currents 
by magneto-electric induction; by later waters em- 
ployed in various limited senses, and in recent times 
commonly limited to the machines with permanent 
steel magnets; see N.E.D. So Magneto-ele'c- 
trical a. 

Magiie:to-electri*city. 1832. Electricity 
generated by the relative movement of electric 
conductors and magnets of any kind. 


»(paaa), a (pass), au (Dad), p (cut), | (Fr. ch^f). a (ev^r), oi (J, eye), ^ (Fr, emdevk), i (sit), z (Psyche), g (what). (gt?t)* 
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Magne-togram. 1884. [f. Magneto- - 

-GRAM.] The automatic record of magnetic 
needles. 

Magnetograph (msgRrt(7graf). 1847. [f. 
Magneto- -i- -graph.] i. An instrument re- 
cording automatically "the movements of the 
magnetometer. Also attnb, 2. = Magneto- 
gram. (U.S. Diets.) 

Magnetometer (maegnit^-mitoi). 1827. 
[ad. F. 7 nagniiomUre\ see KIagneto- and 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring mag- 
netic forces, esp. terrestrial magnetism. Hence 
Magne'to-me’tric, -al a. of, pertaining to, or 
measured by the m. Magneto *me try, measure- 
ment by means of the m. 

Magne tomo*tor. 1823. [f. Magneto- + 
Motor.] A voltaic series of large plates pro- 
ducing a great quantity of electricity of low in- 
tensity, adapted to the exhibition "of electro- 
magnetic phenomena. 

IVmgmnable (mse-gnifoiiabl), a. [f. Mag- 
nify + -ABLE.] Capable of being magnified. 
Sir T, Browne. 

Magnific (msegni'fik), a. Now literary 
and arch. Also tmagnifique. 1490. [a. F. 

magmjique^ ad. L. magnijicus^ f. magnus\ see 
-Fic.] i* I. Renowned, glorious -1669. t2. == 
Magnificent 2. -1655. 3. ~ Magnificent 

3, 4. 1490. 4. Imposing by vastness or dignity. 

Of language, etc. : Exalted, sublime ; occas^ in 
derisive sense, grandiloquent. 1558. ts. Of 
compositions, titles, etc. ; Serving to magnify 
or extol “1667. 

3. The pillared dome m. heaved Its ample roof 
Thomson. 4. Power.. God’s gift m. Browning, 

Magnifical (msegni’fikal), a, 1538. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] = Magnific. Hence Magni*- i 
fically adv, \archi], 

II Magnificat (msegni'fikset). ME. [L.,3rd 
pers. sing. pres. ind. of magnijicare to Magni- 
fy.] I. The hymn of the Virgin Mary in Ltike 

i. 46-55 (in the Vulgate beginning Magnificat 
anima mea Dominum), used as a cantiSe, 2. 
transf. A song of praise ; a paean 1614. 
tMagni*ficate, 1598. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
magnificarc to MAGNIFY.] trans, — Magnify 
V. -1672. 

Magnification (mse-gnifik#i*Jan). 1625, 
[ad. L. magmficationem\ see Magnify and 
-ATION,] The action of magnifying or condi- 
tion of being magnified ; laudation ; enlarge- 
ment. Also ^yx.z&\-concr, a magnified repro- 
duction. 

Magnificence (msegni’fisens). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. magnificeniia see Magnificent and 
-ENCE.] I. The name of one of the Aristote- 
lian and scholastic ‘ virtues repr. Gr. fi^yaXo- 
TTpiTreLay liberality of expenditure combined 
with good taste. ta. Sovereign bounty or 
munificence -1647. -f 3. Glory ; greatness of 

nature or reputation -1667, 4. Sumptiiousness 

or splendour of surroundings or appointments 
ME. fb. An instance of this ; a splendid 
ceremony -1674. 5. Grandeur or imposing 

beauty of appearance. •j-Also fU features of 
magnificence. ME. 6. A title of honour, 
applied to kings and other distinguished per- 
sons. Obs, exc. Hist, or as a foreign title. ME, 

1. Thanne comth M., that is to seyn, whan a man 
dooth and perfourneth grete werkes of goodnesse 
Chaucer. 4. Nor doth this grandeur and majestic 
show Of luxury, though call’d m.,.. allure mine eye 
Milt. 5. Not Babilon, Nor great Alcairo such m. 
Equal’d in all thir glories Milt. So Magpii'ficency ; 
also with a and pi. 

Magnificent (msegnrfisent) , 1513. [a. 

OF. magnificent, {. L. magnificent'^, altered 
stem of magnificzis, lit. doing great deeds, f. 
magnus j see -FiC.] i. Characterized by great- 
ness of achievement or by conduct befitting 
lofty position. Obs. exc. as a titular epithet, 
e. g. in Lorenzo the M., etc. 2, Royally lavish 
or munificent (now rare) 1579. 3* Splendid, 

stately; living in splendour and pomp 1526. 

4. Sumptuously constructed or adorned ; also, 

imposingly beautiful 1540. 5. Of immaterial 

things: Imposing, exalted 1639. 6. Used to 

express admiration 1704. 

^ A Prince is neuer so ra., As whenhee’s sparing to 
inrich a few With th’ iniuries of many Massinger. 
4. That m. Temple of Salomon 1540. 6. The day 

was m. i860. Hence Magni'ficently adv. 


, [Magnifico (msegni-fik^). 1573. [It., * 

: Magnific.] Title bestowed upon the mag- 
nates of Venice ; also transf. 

Magnifier (mse-gnifaisi). 1550. [f. Mag- 
nify V, -f -ER j One who or that which 
magnifies. Also fig. 

Magnify (mse*gnif9i), v, ME. [ad. L. 
magnificare, f. magnif.cus. Sense 4 is Eng. 
only.] I. trans. To speak or act for the glory 
of (a person or thing) ; to laud, extol {arch.). 

2. To make greater in size, status, importance, 

or qualities ; to enlarge, augment. Now rare. 
ME. 3. trans. To represent as great or 
greater ; to exaggerate 1759. 4. To increase 

the apparent size of an object by artificial 
means. Also absol. 1665. 5. intr. ‘ A cant 

word for to have effect ’ ( J.) ; to signify. Now 
dial. 1712. 

I. If the invention of the ship was thought so noble 
. . how much more are letters to be magnified, which 
as ships pass through the vast seas of time Bacon. 
4. 7%-. The effects of fogs upon our estimation of 
dimension.. are well known: men are magnified to 
giants Kane. 

Magnifying glass, a glass lens, or combination 
of lenses, used to increase the apparent size of any 
object seen through it 1665. 

I Magniloquence (msegni-l^w&s). 1623. 
[f. next ; see -ence.J The quality of being 
magniloguent. 

Magniloquent (msegni*Dkwent), a. 1656. j 
[f. L. magniloquus, f, magnus great + -loquus \ 
speaking -f -ENT.] Lofty or ambitious in ex- 
pression, grandiloquent. Also, occas.^ talking , 
big, boastful. Hence Magniloquently adv. \ 
So fMagniToquous a, I 

Magnitude (mse'gnitittd). ME. [ad. L. 
magnitude, {. magnus, cogn. w, Gr. pL^yas^ ! 
OTeut. *mihilo-; see Much.] i. == Great- 
ness, in various senses; see quots. 2. Size, 
whether great or small; in Geom., the measure 
or extent of a line, area, volume, or angle 
1570- 3* A class in a system of classification 

determined by size: esp. each of the classes 
into which the fixed stars have been arranged 
according to their degree of brilliancy 1641. b. 
Of the first m. (fig.) : of the utmost greatness 
or importance 1693, 

I. [Boadicea’s] orations.. wherein is expressed all 
m. of a .spirit, breathing to the liberde and redemption 
of her Countrie B. Jons. The height, and strength, 
and m, of their building De Foe. The m. of his 
crimes yunius Lett. 2 . quasi-cewen A long m., we 
terme a Line 1570. 3. The stars ‘ of the first m.’ are 
the most brilliant ; the * sixth m.* includes those that 
are barely visible to the naked eye; the seventh and 
lower magnitudes are telescopic only. The classifi- 
cation into ‘magnitudes .is now a matter of photo- 
metric measurement. N.E.D. 

Magnolia (maegn^u-lia). 1748. [a. mod.L. 
magnolia, i. name of Pierre Magnol (latinized 
Magnolius), professor of botany at Montpellier, 
1638-1715.] A genus of large (rarely shrubby) 
trees (the typical genus of the N.O. Magno- 
liacex) cultivated for their foliage and flowers. 
Hence Magnolia*ceotis a, of or belonging to 
the N.O. Magnoliacex. \ 

Magntim (mse'gn^m). 1788. [neut. sing, j 
of L. magnus used subst] A bottle containing 
two quarts of wine or spirits; also, as a 
measure of liquor, b. A large glass (of spirits). 
Dickens. 

A., partiality for., magnums of old port 1893. 
Magnum bonum (m3e’gn:^m bou-n:^m). 
1721. [neut. sing, of L. magnus and bonus ?[ 
I. A kind of large yellow cooking-plum. Also 
magnum bonum plum. 2. = Magnum. dcSoo. 

3. A kind of potato 1882. 4. A large-barrelled 
steel pen 1851. 

|j Magnum opus. See Opus. 

IlMagot (mse*g^t, mag^). 1607. [Fr.] i. 
A species of ape {Macacus inuus) ; the tailless 
Barbary Ape. a. A small grotesque figure of 
porcelain, ivory, etc. of Chinese or Japanese 
workmanship 1844. 

Magpie (mse’gp^i). 1605. [f. Mag sb.^ -i- 
PiE J^.^] I. A common European bird, Pica 
caudaia, of the family Corvidx, with a long 
pointed tail and black-and-white plumage ; dis- 
tinguished for its chattering voice and thievish 
habits, b. Austral. Applied to the black-and- 
white Crow-shrike {Gymnorrhina) ; also, in 
Tasmania, to the genus Strepera 1859. a. 


transf. An idle or impertinent chatterer 163s 
3. ta. A derisive term for an Anglican bishoj 
from his black chimere and white rochet. I 
Now, a joc. name for this episcopal costume 
1704. 4. a. = magpie moth 1749. b. A kim 

of potato 1794. c. A variety of the domesti 
pigeon 1868. 5, slang. A halfpenny. Dickens 
Mil. slang. K shot from a rifle "that strike 
the outermost division but one of a target, an< 
is signalled by a black and white flag 1884. 

1. And only hear the M. gossip Garrulous under . 
roof of pine Tennyson. 

aitnh. and Comb., as m, diver, (^z) the Golden 
eye Duck, Clangulu fiaucion ; ( 1 ) the Smew, iJ/er 
ganser albellus; m. lark, a small Auiitralian bird 
GralUna picata ; m. moth, a white moth, patchec 
with black and some yellow spots, Abraxas grossu 
lariata. 

Ma*gsman. slang. 1838. [f. M.a.g sbp 
A street swindler, ‘ confidence man '. 
IjMaguari (magwa-ri). 1678. [Tupi mha- 
gudri.\ A S. American Stork, Euxenura 
maguari, with a forked tail, 

II Maguey (mss-gw^i* ; Sp. mag/*y). 1555. 
[Sp., a. Haytian.] The American aloe, Agav^ 
americana. 

II Magus (m<?J'g»s). ^ PL Magi (m^-d^si). 
ME. [L., a. Gr. puayos, a. OPers. magus.'] 

1. Hist. A member of the ancient Persian 
priestly caste. Hence, one skilled in Oriental 
magic and astrology, an ancient magician or 
sorcerer, b. Applied to the heathen sorcerers 
who opposed St. Patrick 1822. a, spec. The 
{three) Magi : the three^‘ wise men * who came 
from the East (see Wise man 3) ME. 

Magyar (ma'd^ar, mse'gyar). 1797. [Na- 
tive name.] A. sb. i. A member of the Mon- 
goloid race, now forming the predominant 
section of the inhabitants of Hungary. 2. The 
language of the Magyars; Hungarian 1828. 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Magyars, or to 
their language 1828. b. Applied recently to a 
type of female dress in which bodice and 
sleeves are cut in one piece. Hence Ma*gyar- 
ize V. trans. to assimilate to the M. type; to 
translate (names) into M. 

I) Mahal (mahad). Indian. 1623 (mawle). 
[Urdu (Arab.) mahall, f. Arab, root halla to 
lodge.] I. Private apartments or lodgings. 

2. A summer house or palace 1625. 3. 

A territorial division in India; a ward of a 

I town. Also, a division of an estate or tract of 
I land for farming, hunting, etc. 1793. 

I Mahaleb (ma’haleb). 1558. [a. F. rnaha- 
leb, a. Arab, mahlabi] A kind of cherry, 
Prunus Mahaleb, the kernels of which are used 
by perfumers. 

llMaharaj (mahara'd^). 1826. [Hindi 
j mahdraj, f. maha gp:eat + raj sovereignty, 

I sovereign.] = next. 

II Maharaja(h) (mahara-d^a). 1698. [Hindi 
maharaja, f. mahd great + rdjd Raj a(h.] The 
title of certain Indian princes. So |1 Mahara- 
nee (maharamf) [Hindi makdrdnz, see Ranee], 
the wife of a maharajah 1862. 

Mahatma (mahse-tma). 1884. [ad. Skr. 
mahdtman ‘ great- souled’, f. mahd great + 
dtman soul.] In Esoteric Buddhism, one of 
a class of persons with preternatural powers, 
supposed to exist in India and Tibet. 

||Mahdi (ma*di). 1792. [Arab, mahdty, lit. 
‘ he who is guided aright pass. pple. of hada 
to lead in the right way.] A spiritual and 
temporal leader expected by the Mohamme- 
dans to appear in the latter days. Applied 
from about 1880 to insurrectionary leaders in the 
Soudan, who claimed to be the expected Mahdi. 
Hence Ma’hd(i)ism, the rebel movements in 
the Soudan about 1880. Ma’hd(i)ist. 
Mahjong (mad^p'q). 1923. [Chinese, lit. 
sparrows.] An old Chinese game, played usu. 
by four persons with 136 or 144 ‘ tiles 
Mahlstick, var. of Maulstick. 

Mahoe (mabffu*). 1666. [Carib. mahou ; in 
Fr. mahot (also used in Eng.).] The name of 
several trees . (Al so w .‘■tree. ) a, A sterculiace- 
ous tree or large shrub {Sterculia carib sea), a 
native of the W. Indies. b. A malvaceous 
shrub or tree (Paritium tiliaceum and P, ela^ 
him), found in many tiopical countries, c. 


o (Ger. K^ln). 'd (Fr. ^eu). ii (Ger. Miller), u (Fr. d«ne). v (c«<rl). e (e») (th<fre). / (^) (n?zn). § (Fr. iaixt). 5 (fzr, flfrn, eaxild). 
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AppLed with qualifications to species of 
£ii:, Ochrsunj.^ etc. 

MaJbiogany mah|? gar*q . 1671. [AViitten 
mcici^eney in 1671; ofunkn. origin. 1 i. The 
wcxjd of S’-^':etenzj. Mahjgont (X.O. Ctdrela- 
irt\r), a tree indigenous to the tropical parts of 
America. Its colour vanes from jeliOiV to a 
rich red brown, it is very hard and fine-grained, 
and takes a high polish. Also differentiated 
as Baywjjd^ Cuba, Honduras, yaznaica^ 
Spanish m, b. The tree itself 1759. 3. transf 

Applied to woods resembling mahogany, and 
to the trees produc ng them. In Australia 
mainly used for species of Eucalyptus, esp. the 
Jarrah {£, margzTzaia). 1842, 3, coUoq, A 

table, esp. a dmmg-tr.ble 1840, 4, dial. A 

Cornish beverage compounded of gin and 
treacle 1791 5. attnb. and quasi-^z^f^l a. 

Jkfade of mahogany 1730. b. Of the colour of 
mahogany, polished reddish-brown 1737. 

3. Other families did not welcome us to their m. 
Thackeray. 

Majhoniet (mah^7‘met ; in verse occas. 
m^i*hi?met). See also Maumet, ME, [Cf. 
F. MahoTfut, med.L. Mah-, MachometusE ^ i. 
The pop. rendenng of Arabic Muhammad, 
Mohammed (now the lit. form). *1*2. An idol 
^1553- t3 . = Mahometan -1747. 4. A 

kind of pigeon. ? Oh. 1733* 

1. If the Hill will not come to ]^L, M. wil go to the 
hil Bacon. 

Mahometan (mahp 'metan) , a. and sb. 1 529. 
[ad. med.L. Ma{c)hoinetan2is, f. Ma{c)hom€tus 
== Moh \mmedan. Hence Maho’metanism = 
Mohammedanism; so tMaho-metism 1597; 
also tBIahio‘inetist, a Mohammedan 1553- 
Mationietry (mahp’m^ri). Obs. exc. arch. 
1481. [f. Mahomet -h -ry.] — Mohamme- 

danism. In 16th c. misused for * idolatry', 
f [{Malione. 1572. [Occurs as F. mahannc, 
Turk, mdwuna.'] A fiat-bottomed sailing 
vessel formerly used by the Turks -1658. 
M a ho tmdl (mah^md, mahau-nd). [Early 
ME. Mahun, -urn, a. OF. Mahttn, •um, -om, 
short f. Mahomet. Cf. Maumet .1 i* The 
* false prophet ' Mohammed. Now^only arch. 
ts. gen. A false god ; an idol, (Cf. Maumet.) 
ME. only, 3, JV:. A name for the devil. Also 
transf. Obs. (? exc. dial.) ME. f4. attrib. 
Moh^medan, heathen. Fletcher. 

I. The Cark. . by Tunnagant and M. swore Spenser. 
4, Who’s this? my Mauhound cousin? 1624. 

(1 Mahout (mahaud). Indian. 1662. [Hindi 
mahaut, mahdwatd] An elephant-driver. 
Mahratta, Mahratti : see Maratha, 
Marathi. 

liMaliseer(ma*si8i). 1854. \lELmAlmahdsir.'] | 
A large Indian freshwater cyprinoid fish, 
Barbus for, resembling the barbel. 
fMa'hu. 1603. [? suggested by Mahound.] 
Used as the name of a devil. Lear in. iv. 149. 
IjMallwa (ma*wa). 1687. [Hindi mahwa^ 
repr. Skr. madhuka, f. Tnadhu sweet.] i. An 
E. Indian timber tree, Bassia latifolia ; also 
B. butyracea. 3. An ardent spirit distilled 
from the flowers of the Mahwa tree 1810 ; also 
m. arrack. 

Maid (m^d). ME. [Shortened from 
Maiden ; not identical w. OE. m^eged = G. 
magd.'] 1. A girl; a young (unmarried) 
woman. Now only (exc. dial.) arch, or play-- 
fuL 3, A virgin ; spec, of the Virgin Mary. 
Ohs. or arch. ME. b. Hist. As a title of J oan 
of Arc, The M. [of God, of Orleans), tr, F. la 
Pucelle 1548. fc. transf. A man that has 
never had sexual intercourse. (Cf. Gr. irap- 
Bkvosi) -1710. 3. An unmarried woman, spin- 
ster. (Now rare exc. in Old maid.) 1603. 

4. A Maidservant ; often differentiated as 
bar-, chamber-, house-, nurse-, servant-m., etc., 
q.v.; lady's maid (see Lady) ME. 5. diaU 
a. s= Maiden sb. 5. 1677. b. A clothes-horse 
J79S; 6* A name for the Skate and Thomback 
[Rata batis and R. clavata) when young, and 
the Twait Shad, Alosa finta 1579, 

I. Faire and fresh of hewe, As a mayde in hir 
beaute Lydg. x Who semeth our lord, And the 
mayde m^e Caxton, c. He Dy’d a Maid 1710 
3 A m. almost a hundred yeare old 1648. 4. We 

kept no m- and I had much to do 1835. M.-of-cUU 
work, a female servant who does all kinds of house- 
work. 


Maidan (msidam;. Indian. 1625. [Pers.] 
An open space in or near a town ; an esplanade 
or narad e-ground. 

Maiden sb. and a. rr>E. moegden 

Etr. neut- : — OTeat. 7 nagadina'‘^ , d.m. f. Tent. 
\\ ord repr. by OE- f. root to have 

po.ver. Related to pre-Teut, ^nzoghus boy, 
}oung man, whence OE. magu. Cf. May 
A. sb. 1. — Maid i. (Not now in colloq. use 
exc. dial.) 2. = Maid 2, Xo%v rare. OE. 
fb. transf. == Maid 2 c. -1497. 3. = Maid 3. 
Ohs. exc. dial. 1775. 4. A maidseiwant, a 

female attendant [arch, and diai.\ OE. 5. 
The instrument, similar to a guillotine, for- 
merly used in Edinburgh for beheading 
criminals 1581. 6. dial. A clothes-horse 1859. 

7. Short for maiden horse, over, race, tree (see B). 

I. A m. of our century, yet most meek Tennyson. 
2. Why then you are no m. Skaks. 4. As the eyes 
of a _m. [looke] vnto the hand of her mistresse Ps. 
cxxiii. 2. Comb. m. plum (tree), a name of the 
W. Indian trees, (a) Cotnocladia integrifolia,\ {h) 
Chrysohalanus. 

B, adj. (the sb, in appositive and attrib. 
uses). I, Literal uses. i. Unmarried; as, 
m. aunt, lady, sister ME. 3. Of or pertaining 
to a maiden, or to maidenhood ; befitting, or 
having the quaHdes of, a maiden 1591. 3. Of 

female animals : Uncoupled, unmated 1840. 

I. M, aunts with small fortunes Johnson. 2. M. 
name ', the surname of a married woman before 
marriage. 

n. Fig. uses. 1. That has yielded no 
results, a. Of an assize, circuit, session: For- 
merly, one at which no prisoner was con- 
demned to death ; now, one at which there are 
no cases for trial, b. Of a game, esp. Cricket, 
of an over : One in which no runs are scored, 
c. Of a tide : One on which no vessels enter or 
leave the dock, d. Of a horse, etc. : That has 
never won a prize. Hence of a prize or a race : 
Open to maiden horses, etc. 1760. 2. That 

has not been conquered, tried, worked, etc.; 
esp. a. Of a town, castle, fortress, etc. : That 
has never been taken 1593 ; b. Of a plant or 
tree: That has grown from seed, not from 
a stock 1649 ; c. Of a soldier, a weapon, etc. : 
Untried 1603, 3* That is the first of its kind; 

made, used, etc. for the first time. Occas. in 
sense early, earliest. 1535. 

1. b. An occasional ‘maiden over’ 1893. 2. a. 

She w^ a m. City, bright and free Wordsw. c. A 
ra. knight— to me is given Such hope, I know not 
fear Tennyson. 3. A m. trip 1884, m, speech (= the 
first delivered in the House by a member of parlia- 
ment). 

fM^den (m^*d’n), zf. 1597. [f. Maiden 
^3.] In phr. To m. it ; to act like a maiden, 
be coy. Bp. Hall. 

MaideDhair (m^'d’nihesj). ME. [f. 
Maiden sb, -b Hair.] The name of certain 
ferns having fine hair-like stalks and delicate 
fronds: ^Adianium Capillus-veneris, ot Tmc 
M., formerly much used in medicine 1450 ; b, 
Asplenium Trickomanes, or Common or 
English M. ME.; c. Asplenium Rut a-mur aria, 
or White M. 1597. 

Comb.i m. grass, Briza media’, -tree, the ginkgo. 
Maidenhead (m^*d’nbed). arch. ME. [f. 
Maiden sb. + -head.] 1. The condition of 
a maiden; virginity; said occas. of a man. 
fz. transf. andy^., esp, the first stage or first- 
fruits of anything; the first example, proof, 
trial, or use -1775. 

2. The maiden head of my Industrie I yeelded to a 
noble Mecenas (renoumed Lecester) Florid. 

Maidenhood (m^'d’nhud), [OE. msegden- 
hdd, see Maiden and -hood.] The condition 
of being a maiden; the time of life during 
which one is a maiden. Formerly also = 
Maidenhead 2. 

Mbi'deiilike. 15 . . . [f. Maiden s 6 . + 

-LIKE.] a. adj. Such as is usual with maidens ; 
befitting a maiden. b. adv. After the manner 
of a maiden. 

Mnidenly (m^^'d’nli), a. and adv. 1450. 
[f. as prec. + -ly.] A. adf. i. Of or pertaining 
to a maiden or to maidenhood. fa. Resem- 
bling a maiden in action or bearing; gentle, 
modest, timid -1672. 3. Proper to, or charac- 

teristic of a maiden 1532. 

I. Her m. bloom, fresh-glowing R. Ellis, 2. 

2 Hen. IV, ir. ii. 82. 3. M. reserve 1748, modesty 1849. 


j B. adv. In a maidenu ma,nner 1596. 

I Hence Mai’denlmess, m. quality. 

I Maiden's biosh, 1648, Lted as a name 
« for a delicate pink colour. Hence, a rose of 
! tr.is colour. 

Mai'denship. 2602. [f. Maiden sIk t 

-SKIP.] The personality of a maiden ; chiefly 
in Your M., as a playful form of address. 
Maidhood i^m^*'djhud). ME. [-hood.] = 
Maidenhood. 

Maid Marian. 1525. A female personage 
in the May-game and morns-dance. In the 
later forms of the story of Robin Hood, the 
companion of the outlaw. 

M^d of honour. 1586. I. An unmarried 
lady who attends upon a queen or princess. 
3. A kind of cheesecake 1769. 3. The principal 
bridesmaid at a wedding {C/.S.) 1906. 
Mai'dse:rvant. 1526. A female servant, 
usu. a domestic servant 
Maieutic (m<fdzTtik), a. [sb.) 1655. [ad. 
Gr. fiaiiVTLKos [hi. * obstetric ’ ; used fig. by 
Socrates), f. f, pata midwife.] Per- 

taining to (intellectual) midwifery, i. e. to the 
Socratic process of helping a person to bring 
into full consciousness conceptions previously 
latent in his mind. b. sb. pi. The maieutic art 
18^. So fBIaietitical a. CudvvoRTH. 

Maigre lyssh'^i), sb. Also meagre. 1835. 
[a. F. maigre.'\ A large fish, Sczsena aquila, 
common in the Mediterranean. 
jjMaigre (mfgr, m^vgoj), 1683. [F., lit. 
lean ; see Meagre ^z-] i. Of soup, etc. : Not 
containing flesh or its juices ; proper for 
‘ maigre ' days 1787. a. Applied to those days 
on which, according to ecclesiastical rule, flesh 
may not be eaten 1683. f 3. To eat, keep, hve 
VI. ; to live on maigre diet --1778. 

1. A common m, dish 1787. 

Mail (m^d), sb.'^ ME. [a. F. maille .-~L. 
macula spot, mesh of a net,] f i. One of the 
metal rings or plates of which mail-armour 
was composed -1706. 3. collect. Armour com- 
posed of interlaced rings or chain-work or of 
overlapping plates fastened upon a ground- 
work ME. ‘fb. A piece of mail-armour -1617. 

c. transf. of the protective shell or scales of 

some animals 1714. d. fg. 1813. 3. Hawk- 

ing, The breast-feathers of a hawk when the 
feathers are full-grown, Occas. applied to the 
plumage of other birds, i486. 4. Rope-making. 
A kind of steel chain-work, fiat, and fastened 
upon leather, for rubbing off the loose hemp 
that remains on white cordage 1750. 

2. Coat ^ of m. ; see Coat sb. Also Chain-w«? 7 , 
RiNG-wazV. ^c. Where the sea-snakes coil and 
^ine. Dry their m, and bask in the brine M. Arnold. 

d. She was clad in the m. of endurance 1866. 
attrib. and Comb., as m,-armour, -plate, -skirt, 

etc.; m.-clad adj.; m. -shell, a name for the genus 
Chiton. 

Mail (rQ-?il), sb.^ Now only Sc. [Late OE. 
7 ndl, a. ON. m&l neut., speech, agreement = 
OE. (poet.) tndel speech.] Payment,, tax, 
tribute, rent. (Cf. Black mail.) 

Phr. Mails and duties', the rents of an estate, 
whether in money or grain. 

Mail (m^d), sb.^ [ME. male, a. OF. male 
(F. malle) ; of Teut. origin ; cf. MDu. male 
(Du. maal), etc.] i. A bag, pack, orwallet; 
a travelling bag. Now only Sc. and U.S. in 
pi. = baggage. 2. A bag or packet of letters 
or dispatches for conveyance by post, more 
fully sn. of lette 7 '-s b. orig. U.S. (A per- 
son’s) batch of letters 1890. 3. The person, 

vehicle, or train that carries the mail or postal 
matter ; often short for m.-coach, m.-train, etc. 
Hence, the system of transmission of letters by 
post ; the Post. (So now in U.S. In Eng- 
land the word signifies only the dispatch of 
letters abroad, as the Indian m., etc., or is 
short for mail-train, as the night m., etc.) 
1654. 

I. A male tweyfold on his croper lay Chaucer. 2. 
The arrival and distribution of a m. of letters 1893. 
The fn., all the postal matter conveyed on one occa- 
sion, b. That official was opening his m. 1890. 

attrib. and Comb. : m.-bag, a large hag in which 
the m. is carried ; -box, (<2) a box in which the mail- 
bags were placed on a mail-coach ; 0 ) U.S,, a letter- 
box; -cart, (<») a vehicle in which the m. is carried 
by road ; {&) a light vehicle to carry children, pushed 
or pulled by band; -catcher U.S., a contrivance 
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attaclied to a railroad car for catching a mail-bag 
while the train is m motion ; m, con&actor, one 
■w ho contracts with the government for the conveyance 
of the mails ; -guard, the guard of a mail-coach ; 
-phaeton, a high two-seated phaeton drawn by a 
pair of horses ; -stage l/.S. — Mail-coach ; -train, 
a fast train which carries the mails, 

■fMaii, si>A Obs, exc. as alien (may). Also 
m a il l (e ; and see Mali* 1670. [a. F.mad 
: — L. malUm hammer.] The game of pali- 
mali ; a place where ft was played ; hence 
(from the ‘ Mail ’ at Paris), a public promenade 
bordered by trees. The Mail (m St. James's 
Park, London) : now the Mall. 

Mail (m^- 1 ), v)- 1795. [f. Mail ^ 3 .^] 

trans. To clothe or arm with or as with mail. 
Mail (mi^l), 1570. [?] fi. trans. To 

tie [tif], wrap up (goods, a parcel, etc.) ; to en- 
velop. Also fig. -1660, 2. spec, in Ha-wking. 
To wrap (a haw'k) up in a handkerchief, either 
to tame her, or to keep her quiet during an 
operation 1575. 

Mail (m^il), z ;.3 U,S, 1828. [f. Mailj^. 3 ] 
trans. To send by post, to post. Hence 
able a. that may be sent by post ; -bi*lity. 
Mai'l-coacti, 1787. [Mail sb.^ 2.] i. A 
stage-coach used primarily for the conveyance 
of the mail. Later, a coach employed by the 
Post Office for carrying parcels by road. a. A 
railway carriage carrying the mail 1838. 

Mailed (m^ild), a. ME. [f. Mail sh^- -b 
-ED 2.] ti. Covered with or composed of mail 
--1856. 2, Mail-clad. Of a vessel : Ironclad. 

1596. Also fig. 3. transf. of animals, etc. : 
Having a slan or outer covering resembling 
mail-armour 1681. 4. Of a hawk: Having 

breast-feathers (of a specified colour) 1575. 

2. The mayled Mars shall on his Altar sit Yp to the 
eares in blood Shaks. Phr. Them, fist [tr. G. die 
gepanzerie /ausi\ (symbolically) armed force. 

Mailing (ml^-lig). Sc. 1452. [f. Mail 
sh.’^ -j- -ING^.] I. A rented farm, 2. The 
rent paid for a farm 1725. 

2. Let the creatures stay at a moderate m, Scott. 
Maim, (m^m), sb. Obs. or arch. [ME. 
maheym^ mayne. a. OF. 7nayhem, mahaing, 

mam, etc. ; vbl, sb. related to mahaigmer 
Maim zr.] An injury to the body which causes 
the loss of a limb, or of the use of it ; loss or 
permanent disablement of a limb ; transf. and 
^g. mutilation or disablement; hence, any 
injury or hurt 1543. 

Your Father’s^ sicknesse is a mayme to vs Shaks, 
They are so eminent in their generations, that their 
omission would make a m, in history Fuller. 

Maim (m^m), a. rare. 1475. [Related to 
prec.] Maimed. 

His own life being m, R. L. Stevenson. 

Maim v. [MK maynhe^ mayn^ etc., 

а. OF. mahaignier, mayner, etc. Ult. origin 
unkn.] trans. To deprive of the use of some 
member; to mutilate, cripple. tEarlier, to 
disable, hurt, wound, disfigiure. b. fig. To 
mutilate, cripple, render powerless or essen- 
tially incomplete ; tto deprive o/MF.. 

By the antient law of England he that maimed any 

man, whereby he lost any part of his body, was 
sentenced to lose the like part Blackstone, b. 
Thereby is England main’d And faine to go with a 
stafFe Shaks. Hence Mai*med-ly adz;., -ness. 

Main (mlln), [OE. f, root 

^mag- ; see May z/.i. Might J 
I. Physical strength, force, or power. Obs, 
exc, in phr. with might and m. ^Also fig. 

He gan aduaunce With huge force and insupportable 
mayne Spenser. 

IL Absol. uses of Main a. i. ellipt. for 
main land, Mainland (arch.) 1555. b. Short 
for Spanish Main, q. v. 1890. 2. ellipt. for 

Main sea: The high sea, the ocean. Now 
poet. 1579. +b. tra?isfi A broad expanse —1667. 

3. The most important part ; the chief matter 
or principal thing in hand 1602. b. Const, of. 
The principal part {of some whole) ; the im- 
portant or essential point 1595. t4. The 

object aimed at; end, purpose -1657. 5. (for 

main drain, etc.) A principal channel, duct, or 
conductor for conveying w'ater, sewage, gas, or 
electricity, e. g. along the street of a town 1727. 

б. Short for maimnast 1894. 7. techn. A main 

line of railway 1892. 

*. The island.. was separated from the m. by a 
channel half a mile broad Thirlwall. b. Drake . . 
sailed once more for the M. Corbett. 2. To gaze 
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O'er land and m. Tennyson. b. Xatiuity once in 
the maine of iignt, Crawles to maturity Shaks. 3. 
We let the M. go, while w-e grasp at the accessories 
1702. Phr. In ike m., in ail essential points ; mainly, 
b. The m, of life is composed of small incidents 
Johnson. 6. The German flag flying at the main 
1S94- _ 

MLain (m^n), 1567. [?] i. In the game 

of hazard, a number {from 5 to 9 inclusive) 
called by the caster before the dice are thrown 
^575* tb. fig. esp. coupled with or opp. to by 
(see By sb.-) -1781. 2. A match fought be- 

tween cocks ; also locally, a match at bowls, 
etc. 1760 (cf, main match 1716, odd. to bv- 
battle). ^ 

I. Diceplayers, that gaine more by the e then by 
the maine 1598. He likes to throw a m. of an even- 
ing Thackeray, fig. i Hen. IV, iv. i. 47. 2. My 

lord would ride twenty miles., to see a m. fought 
Thackeray. 

M ai n (m|in), a. [Partly repr. OE. msegen^ 
or ON. megen- (Main sb."^) in compounds; 
partly ad. ON. megenn, megn adj., strong, 
powerful.] I. Strong, vigorous, mighty ; mani- 
festing, or exerting, great physical strength or 
force. 1 2. Of an army, host, etc. : Great in 
numbers ; ‘ mighty ' ; powerful in arms ; tcom- 
pletely equipped ME. 3, Of great size or 
bulk. Obs. exc. dial. ME, 4. Said of a con- 
tinuous stretch of land or water ; occas. also of 
void space 1548. tb.Of earth, rock : Forming 
the principal mass ; solid -1647. fs. Highly 
important. Rarely const, to. -1671. 6. Very 

great (in degree, value, etc.) ; highly remark- j 
able ; very considerable of its kind- Obs. exc. I 
dial. ME. 7. Chief in size or extent ; con- j 
sdtuting the bulk ; the chief part of (what is 
denoted by the sb ) 1584. *f'b. General --1638. 

8. Of pre-eminent importance ; principal, chief, 
leading 1476. tg. Main flood : a. High water, 
b. A large or fnU-fiowing body of water. Also 
m. tide. c. The ocean or Main sea. -1605. 
10. Naui. Pertaining to, connected with, or 
near the mainmast or mainsail 1485. 

I. That Maine, which by maine force Warwicke did 
winne Shaks. It was a maine (= violent) storme 
Digby. Soaring on m. wing Milt, Phr. By (fwV/i) 
7 n. force : by force exerted to the full. fA m. pace 
or ^eed = at full speed, z. M. battle x a pitched 
battle, opp. to skirmishing. 3. On thir heads M. 
Promontories flung Milt. 4. Over all the face of 
Earth M. (Dcean flow’d Milt. 5. That, which thou 
aright Beleivst so m. to our success Milt. 6, It *s a 
m. untruth Scott. A m. fool i860. 7. M. body, 

^battle : the body of troops which form the bulk of 
an armed force, marching between the vanguard and 
the rear. b. Which is no further, Then the mame 
voyce of Denmarke goes withall Shaks. 8. The 
statements may be grouped under two m. heads 
Freeman. M. drain, pipe, stream, root, line (of a 
railway), etc. 

Special collocations : m. centre, in side-lever en- 
gines, the strong shaft upon which the side-levers 
vibrate; m. couple ^n:/i.,the principal truss in a 
roof; m. earth, the chief earth in which the fox 
kennels ; m. keel, the principal keel of a shij?, as 
dist. from the false keel and the kelson; m. piece 
Shipbuilding, the principal timber in certain parts of 
a wooden ship, like the rudder, windlass, etc. 

Main (m^n), adv. Now dial. 1632. [f. 
Main a. Cf. mighty adv.] Very, exceedingly. 

I was m. stupid indeed, and much disposed to 
sleep Scott. 

Mai*n-brace 1. 1487. [Main a., Brace 
j 3 .®] Naut. The brace attached to the main- 
yard. 

Phr. To splice the main'hrace {Naut. slang) z to 
serve out grog ; hence, to drink freely 1805. 

Mai'n-brace 2. 1794. [Main a., Brace 
sb.^'j A principal brace ; Mcch. in a system of 
braces, that which resists the main strain. 
Main chance. 1579. [Main a."} fi* ~ 
Main sb.^ 1 ; usu, fig. or allusive, a. The 
likeliest course to obtain success, b. The 
general probability as to a future event or the 
success of an undertaking. c. The most im- 
portant point at stake ; also, the general out- 
come of a series of events ; the whole fortunes 
of a person, a nation, etc. --1703. 2. That 

which is of principal importance in life; now 
one’s own interests 1584. 

I. a. Phr. To look, have an eye, etc., to the main 
chancel to be solicitous (for some object). 2, Be 
careful still of the main Chance, my Son Dryden. 
Main-course. 1515. [Main a., Course 
sb. 20.] Naut. The mainsail (of a square- 
rigged ship). 


I Main-deck. 1748. [Main a., Deck sb. s.] 
a. In a man-of-war, the deck next below the 
spar-deck. b. In a merchantman, that part of 
the upper deck which lies between the poop 
and the forecastle. Also fig. 

Main-guard. 1653. i. Fortif. The keep of 
a castle ; also, the building within a fortress in 
which the ‘ main-guard ’ (sense 2 b) is lodged. 
2. Mil. a. A guard of cavalry posted on the 
wings of a camp towards the enemy, b. In 
fortresses, a guard having the custody of all 
disturbers of the peace, drunkards, etc. 1706. 
Mainland (m^mlsend). ME. [Main a. 4.I 
A continuous body of land ; dist. from island 
or peninsula, fFormerly occas. = land as opp. 
to sea, terra firma. b. Applied to the largest 
island of the Shetlands, also of the Orkneys 
(Pomona) 1596. Also attrib. 

Pillars of chalk have thus been separated from the 
m. Huxley. Hence Mai'nlander i860. 

Mainly (m<?i-nli), adv. ME. [f. Main tz.+ 
-LY-.] fi. With force, vigour, or violence; 
mightily -1656. t2. In a great degree ; greatly, 
very much, a great deal. Also occas. entirely, 
perfectly. -1800. b. Used as an intensive with 
adjs. and advs. = Main adv. Now dial. 
1670. 3. For the most part ; chiefly, princi- 

pally 1667. 

2. I jthink we should suit one another m. Lamb. 
Mainmast (m^mmast, -mast). 15 . . [f. 

Main a. (sense 10) + Mast sb.^'] The princi- 
pal mast in a ship. Also attrib. 

Mai*nour, ma*nner. Ohs. exc. Hist, or 
arch. 1472. [a. AF. meinoure, mainoure, 

-oevere = (JF. maneuvre, lit. ‘ hand-work ' ; see 
Manceuvre.] I. Law. The stolen thing 
which is found in a thief’s possession when 
arrested ; chiefly in phr. taken, found with the 
m. 2. With (later 17 /) the mainour {vlsu. man-- 
ner) : in the act of doing something unlawful, 

* in flagrante delicto ' 1530. 

2. If . there be no wimesse against her, neither she 
be taken with the maner Num. v. 13. 

Mainpernor. Obs. exc. Hist, or arch. ME. 
[a. AF. mainpernour — OF, ^mainprenor, -eur, 
f. mainprendre ; see next.] Law, A surety for 
a prisoner’s appearance in court on a specified 
day; one^who gives mainprize for another. 

So tMainpemable a., capable of being main- 
prized 1456-1772. 

Mainprize (m^’nprsiz), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. 
ME. [a. AF., OF. mein-, ^nainprise, f. main- 
prendre ({. main hand -h prendre to take ; see 
Prize sb.), = med.L. maitucapere, lit. *to take 
in the hand ’, hence ‘ to assume responsibility ’.] 
I. gen. Suretyship 1447. 2. sfec. The action of 

procuring the release of a prisoner by becom- 
ing surety (‘mainpernor’) for his appearance 
in court at a specified time ME. Also fig. 3, 
concr. One’s mainpernor or mainpernors ME. 

2. Wfi-t ofm. ; a writ directed to the sheriff, com- 
manding him to take sureties for the prisoner’s ap- 
pearance, usually called mainpernors, and to set him 
at large (Blackstone). 3. Resolv'd to leave the Squire 
for Bail And M. for him to the Goal Butler, Hence 
tMai'nprize v. to procure or grant the release of (a 
prisoner) by m. ; to accept mainpernors for the 
abearance of. Often 7^. ME. -idSi. 

Mains (m^inz), sb. pi. Sc. and n. 1479. 
[Aphet. f. pi. of Domain, Demesne.] The 
farm attached to a mansion house ; a home 
farm. (Retained in Scotland in the names of 
farms, e. g. the Mains of Forthar.) 

Mainsail (m^'ns^l, -si). 1485. [See 

Main a. 10.] The principal sail of a ship ; in 
square-rigged vessels, that bent to the main- 
yard ; in fore-and-aft rigged vessels, that set on 
the after part of the mainmast. 

They, .hoysed vjppe the mayne sayle to the wynde 
Tindale Acts xxvii. 40. 

Main sea, arch. 1526. [See Main a. 4,] 
The high sea. Also fig. 

Main-sheet, maimsheet. 1485. Naut. 
The rope which secures the mainsail when set. 
Mainspring (m^i-nsprig). 1591. [Maina:. 
8.] I. A principal spring in a piece of mechan- 
ism. a. In a gun-lock, the spring which drives 
the hammer 1616, h. The principal coiled 
spring of a watch, clock, etc. 1591. ^.fig. The 
chief motive power or incentive 1695. 
Mainstay (m<?J*iistfi). 1485. [See Main <z. 

8, 10.] I. Naut. The stay which extends from 


b (Ger. Ki>ln). 0 (Fr. p^w). ii (Ger. M^^'ller). U (Fr. dwne). v (c«rl). e (e®) (th^e). e {ef) (yeirs). f (Fr. fazre). 5 (fir, f cm, earth). 
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the maintop to the foot of the foremast. ALo 
aiirzL a. Chief support 1787. 

I. aitrzB. mainstajsail, a storm-sai! set on the 
m a. Direct record is the m. of History Tylcs. 

Mkinswear, obs. f. if answear. 
Maintain in/at^i*n\ 2;. [ME. main-' 

tene^ -teine, a. F. maiuienir : — L. phr. mami 
imere, lit. * to hold in one’s hand ti. tram. 
To practise habitually (an action, etc.); to ob- 
serve (a rule, custom) -1611. 2. fa. gm. To 

continue, persevere in -*1545. h. Toscany on, 
keep up ; to have ground for sustaining (an 
action) JvIE. c. To continue in, preserve, re- 
tain (a condition, position, attitude, etc.) 1837, 

3. To keep m being ; to preserve unimpaired 
(a cause, right, state of things, etc.) ME. 4. 
To cause (a person) to continue in a state, re- 
lation, position, possession of property, etc, 
ME. b. Comm. To keep (stock) from declining 
in price 1881. ts. To keep in good order, to 
rule (a people, country) ; to preserve in (a state 
of peace, etc.) -1602. 6. To support (one’s 

state in life) by expenditure, etc. ; to sustain 
(life) by nourishment ME. tb. To afford 
--1605. 7. To provide ^^nth means of sub- 

sistence or necessaries of life. tAlso, to keep 
in (clothing). ME, 8. To pay or furnish the 
means for the keeping up of ; to keep supplied 
or equipped (e. g. a ship, a garrison) j to keep 
(a road, a building) in repair ME. 9. To bac^ 
up (a cause, one's side or interest, a party, etc.) ; 
to support or uphold in (an action) ME. tb. 
In bad sense : To aid or abet^7^ (wrong-doing) ; 
to back up in (error, etc.) -1552. c. Law, To 
give support to (a suitor) in an action in which 
one is not concerned 1716, 10, To hold (a 

place, position, possession) against hostility or 
attack ME. ii. To uphold, defend (an 
opinion, statement, tenet, etc.) j to assert to 
be true or right ME. 

I. Titus ill. 14. a, b. To m- the doubtful combat 
Dryden, correspondence Hela.rne., an action at law 
Cruise, c. Pitt maintained a stately.. reserve 1898. 

3. The necessity of justice to m. peace and order 
Hume. Hehad a reputation tom. Jo wett. 4. The 
limb was maintained in this state of tension for several 
seconds 1S74. . 6. Sufficeth, that I^haue maxntaines my 
state Shaks. b. Tam. Shr.\A. jg. 7. A time.. 
When every rood of ground maintained its man 
Goldsm. 8. Tenne talents yeerely, to raaintaine the 
burnt offerings vpon the Altar euerjr day i Esdras 
iv. 52. 5. Who single hast maintaind Against re- 

volted multitudes the Cause Of Truth Milt. c. 
Where one maintains one Side, to have Part of the 
Thing in Suit, which is called Champerty 1716. 10. 

Phr, To m. one's ground (often fig.\ ^ ii. And he 
ones saye a th3mg, he wyll mayntayne it to dye for it 
Palsgr. He . . Maintains the Multitude can never err 
Dryden- Hencft Maintai’nable Maintaimer. 
Maintenance (m?i*ntenans). ME. [a. F., 
f. maintenir\ see prec. and -ance.J fi. 
Bearing, deportment, behaviour -1596. 3. 

The action of maintaining ; the state or fact of 
being maintained ; means of sustentation ME, 

3. The action of wrongfully aiding and abetting 
litigation ; spec, sustentation of a suit or suitor 
at law by a party who has no interest in the 
proceedings or who acts from any improper 
motive ME. 4. Cap {or '\kat) ofm . : a kind of 
hat or cap formerly worn as a symbol of official 
dignity or high rank, or carried before a 
sovereign or a high dignitary in processions 
1485. 

I- She had so stedfaste countenaunce, So noble port© 
and meyntenaunce Chaucer. *. For the main- 
tenaunce of theyr authorite Sir T. More. M. of troops 1 
Burke, of opinions 1875. A comfortable m. Law. 
Phr. Separate m. : support given by a husband to a 
wife when the parties are separated- 3. Actions for I 

m. are in modern times rare though possible 1901. ’ 

4. Her. Applied to a cap with two horn-like points j 
behind, borne as a charge or in place of a wreath. 

IlMaintenon (msehtpnon). 1805. The name 
of the Marqmsede Main tenon, secretly married ' 
to Louis XIV in 1685 ; used attrib, in M, 
bonnet, chop, cutlet, etc. , 

M^n-top (m?t-n,tpp). 1485. [See Main a. 
10. j Naut. The Top of the mainmast; a 
platform just above the head of the lower main- 
mast. Often ~ ^ ntain-topgallanUmasthead, . 
Also attfib. , as maimtop bowline, -man. 

Main-topgallant (m^:nitf?pgge*lant). r6a6. 

[See Main a. 10.) Plant , Used atirib, in 
mato-topgallant-mast, the mast above the 
main-topmast; so fnain-topgallant-masi-headt 


< -sail {-yard), -yard, etc. Similarly Main-top- 
I mast (mi%it^-pmast, -mast), the mast next 
I above the lower mainmast ; also attrib. 1495 ; 
j Main-topsaii (m^n|tp’ps^l, -s'lj, the sail above 
‘ the mainsail ; also atirib. 161S. 

Main-yaxd [mei*n-y^d). 1485. [See Main 

a. lo.j Nani. The yard on which the main- 
sail is extended. 

,;Maison[n[ette (m^.z^ne-t). 1818. [Fr. 

(-nn-), dim. of maisonJ] A small house; in 
recent use, a portion of a house used as a self- 
contained dwelling. 

Maister, -ery, var. of Master, -ery. 
Maistres(se, obs. f. Mistress. 
fiMaitre d'biotel (m|tr’ d^itgl). 1540. [Fr., 
a= ' house-master A major-domo, a steward 
or butler. b. A hotel manager 1891. 

Maize 1565, [a. Sp. mais, fmahiz, 

of Cuban origin.] i. An American grami- 
naceous plant {Zea Mayd) or the grain produced 
by it; = Indian corn. 3. ~m.-yeUow\Z(ya, 

Comb. : m.-bird, -thief, an American blackbird of 
the subfamily Ageheinse, so called from^ its fondness 
for m. ; -eater, a S. America maize-bird ; -sugar, 
glucose J -yellow, a yellow like that of m. Hence 
Maizema, maize-starch prepared for food 1S62, 

Majestatic (msedgestse'tik), a. Now rare, 
1659. [ad. med.L. majestaticus, f. majesiat- 
Majesty.] Pertaining to the majesty of God. 
So tMajesta'tical a, 1694, 

Majestic (mad3e*stik),fz. 1601. [f. Majes- 
ty + -ic.] Possessing or characterized by 
majesty ; of imposing dignity or grandeur. 

He was grave and m., and carried it something like 
a king De Foe. Virprs great majestick lines 1704. 
So Maje*stical a. majestic 1579 ; -ly adv. 
Majesty (mseri^esti). ME. [a. F. majestic 
ad, L. fnajestatem, t ^majes-, ablaut-var. of 
^majos- (ma/us, majorem greater: see Major) 

4. -/af- -TY.] I. The dignity or greamess of 
a sovereign; sovereign power, sovereignty. 
Also, the person or personality of a sovereign. 

b. spec. The greatness and glory of God. (The 

earliest use) ME. c. iransf, of other beings, 
d. Horn, Hist, As tr. L. majestas : The sove- 
reign power and dimity of the Roman people, 
esp, considered with reference to offences 
against it 1565. (Cf. Lese-majesty.) 3. 
Preceded by a poss.. Your, His, Her^ the 
King's, ike Queen's ; used as an honorific title 
in spe^ng to or of a king, queen, emperor, or 
empress. ME. fa. The external magnificence 
befitting a sovereign -1667, 4. Kingly or 

queenly dignity of look, bearing, or appearance 
1531. b. iransf, of natural objects, etc. 1555. 

5, Impressive stateliness of character, ex- 
pression, or action 1597. 6. Religious Art, A 

fi^re of the Father or the Son (occas. the 
Virgin Mary) represented in glory within a 
nimbus [1485], 1847. 

1. A man who.. was known to have free access to 
m. Macauiay. b. That far-beaming blaze of M. 
Milt. *, Your M,, a respectful substitute 
His, Her M, (abbrev. H.M.) may be either preyed 
to the King, the Queen, King George V, etc., or 
substituted for them; so Their Majesties, when more 
than one is meant. (In the syntax of this word, as of 
highness, grace, etc., the neut. pronouns it, its, •which, 
cannot be used with reference to a foregoingI(Ki>Kr, 
His, Her) Majesty ^ either the titular form is re- 
puted, or the pronoun is the same as if * you *, or * the 
king*, ‘the queen* had been used Instead of the 
periphrastic form.) 4. Some great Potentate, .such 
Majestic Invests him coming Milt. b. The Moon 
Rising in clouded Majestic Milt. 

Majolica, maiolica (madgpdika, inS,yp*- 
likft). 1555. [a. It. maiolica, prob. f. Majorca 
(called Majolica in 14th c,).] Orig., a 
name for a fine kind of Italian pottery coated 
with an opaque white enamel ornamented with 
metallic colours ; later, applied to all kinds of 
glazed Italian ware. Also, a modem imitation 
ware. Also attrib. 

Major (ma-dgai), sh?- 1643, [a. F. major, 
short for serpent-major, Sergeant-major, 
orig. a much higher grade than now.] i. In 
the army: An officer next below the rank of a 
lieutenant-colonel and above that of a captain, 
3. A full wig tied back in one curl, Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1753. 3* Angling, An artificial salmon- 

fly 1867. 

Major (m^i-d^ai), a, and sh,^ ME, [a. L. 
major^ used as compar. of magnus great. F. 
majeur, major is perh. the proximate source of 


some senses. (See also Mayor.)] A. adj. L 
= Greater (but not followed by than), i, 
Disunctive epithet of the greater of two things, 
species, etc., that have a common designation; 
also applied to those members of a class that 
form a subdivision on the ground of being 
greater than the rest ; opp. to minor. 2. Mus, 

a. Applied to interv^s greater by a chromatic 
semitone than those called minor, 1. e. to the 
normal or perfect intervals ; as m. third, sixth, 
seventh (and, occas. in recent use, m. fourth 
and fifth). Hence also applied to the note 
distant by a major interval from a given note. 

b. Applied to a common chord or triad con- 

taining a major third betw’een the root and the 
second note; hence to a cadence ending on 
such a chord, c. Denoting those keys, or that 
mode, in w'hich the scale has a major third 
(and also a major sixth and seventh). (In nam- 
ing a key, major follows the letter, as C major.) 
1694. 3, That constitutes the majority ; now 

only with part, portion, or the hke. tAlso, 
preponderating in quantity. 1594. t4« Para- 

mount to all other claims. Tr. Sf Cr. v. i. 49. 

5. Following thesb. qualified (see below) 1616. 

6. Of full age, out of (one’s) minority 1646. 

t. M, excommunication (= greater e.), orders, pro- 
phets. fM. Fellow (Cambridge) ; a senior Fellow. 
M, epilepsy : epilepsy proper, as dist. from the ‘ petit 
mal . Af. point (Football) : a goal (opp. to a minor 
point, I. e. a try) M. alcaics, etc. : the longer of the 
two types of alcaics, etc. M. term (Logic) : the term 
which enters into the predicate of the conclusion of a 
syllogism, M. premiss, proposition', that premiss 
which contains the major term. M. axis (Math.) : 
the axis (of a conic section) which passes through the 
foci ; also called transverse axis. fM. circle (Astron. ) 
~ great circle (see Circle sb, 2). 3. When they are 

the m. part of a general assembly Hooker. 5. a. 

? uart. Quint, Tierce m.t see Quart sb.^, Quint sb.^, 
lERCEj also Drum-major, Sergeant-major, etc. b. 
Bob- m, (Bell-ringing) : a bob (Bob s^.®) rung upon 
eight bells. C. In boys’ schools, appended to a 
surname to distinguish the elder or senior of two boys 
of the same surname. Brown m. had a trick of 
bringing up unpleasant topics 1866. 

'B, sb, I. A ‘ major ’ individual of a specified 
class 1626. 3, Logic. The major premiss in a 

syllogism 1530. 3. Short for major key, mode, 

etc. (see A. 2) 1667. 4. One who has ‘ come 

of age ‘ 1616. 

5. U.S. A subject to which special attention is given 
during a certain period of study 1 890. Hence Ma*j or 
V. intr. {JJ.SI), to take, or qumify in, a m. 1927. 

II Majorat (ma5<7ra). 1827. [Fr. and Ger., 

ad. med.L. majoratus, f, L. majorem Major a. 
(= 'elder'); see -ateL] Continental Law, 
'The right of primogeniture; also, an estate 
going with this right. 

fMajorate, v, rare, 1656. [f. med.L. 

majorat-, majorare, f. L, majorem ; see Major 
a.] To make greater; to cause to increase or 
develop -1660. So flilajora'tion 1626-73. 
Major-domo (m^’d33j|d<?u*rDi?). 1589. 

[ad. Sp. •mayordomo. It. maggiordomo, ad. 
med.L. major domus ‘chief of the house', the 
title of the highest official of the royal house- 
hold under the Merovingians, commonly ren- 
dered ' mayor of the palace ’ (see Mayor).] In 
early use, the chief official of an Italian or 
Spanish princely household, often having some 
functions of a minister of state ; later, applied 
to the head servant of a wealthy household in 
foreign countries, and (joe.) to an English 
house-steward or butler. 

Ma*jor-ge*neral. 1642. [a. F. major 

ginirat, where major is the sb.] i. An officer 
of the lowest grade of general officers, ranking 
below a lieutenant-general. 3. Hist. One of 
the officers placed in command of an adminis- 
trative district under Cromwell’s system of 
military government (1655-1657). 

Majority (madj^Titi). 1552. [a. F. ma- 
joriti, ad. med.L, majoritatem, f. L. majorem 
Major aj\ ti» The state or fact of being 
greater; superiority; pre-eminence -174X. 3. 

The state of being ‘ major ’ or of age 1565. 3* 

The greater number or part ; more than half ; 
spec, the larger party voting together in a de- 
liberative assembly or electoral body 1691. 4. 

The number by which, in voting, the votes 
cast on one side exceed those cast on the other 
1743. ts. Ancestry. [After L. majores an- 
cestors.] Sir T. Browne. 6. [Prop, a dis- 
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tinct word ; see Major j The rank or 
office of a major 1760. 

at. Tne M. of Mr. C. L. A...has been celebrated 
[eta] i 267. 3. In a House of Commons all things are 
determina by a M. Pope. Absolute m , ; a majority 
that includes more than half of the votes cast or of 
the possible voters. Th^ m . : the dead- To join, go, 
or l>ass over to the in. [After L. phr. abzii ad 
plurcs 3 4. Carried by a very small m. Thirlwall. 

6. Promoted to a half-pay m. 190a 

Majorize (m-^’d^srsiz), v, [f. M.ajor sb.^^ 
-f -IZE.] Rugby Football. To convert a try 
into a goal, i. e. to increase the points from 
three to five. 

Majorstdp (m^-dgsijlp), 1717. [f. Major 
sb.^ + -SHIP.] The office or rank of a major ; 
majority. 

Majuscule (mad^jp'ski?^!). 1727. [a. F., 
ad. L. inajuscula (sc. liitera), fern, of majuscu- 
lus somewhat larger, dim. of major (neut. 
majus) ; see Major t?.] A. adj. fa. Printing, 
Of a letter: Capital, b, Palseogr. Of a letter: 
Large (whether capital or uncial). Also, 
written in majuscules. B. sb, fa. Printing. A 
large or capital letter. b. Palxogr, A large ; 
letter, whether capital or uncial. 1825. 

Hence Maju'scular a. of the nature of a m. ; 
composed of majuscules. 

Make (mlik), sbX Obs, exc. dial, [OE. 
gemaca wk. masc. : — OTeut. type ^gamahon-, 
subst. form of '^gamako- adj. (OE. gemxc equal, 
well-matched), f. Y- prefix app. 
‘fit, suitable’, whence prob, ^makbjan Make 
v."] I. An (or one's) equal, peer, match ; one's 
hke. 2. A mate, companion, {occas. The 
opponent with whom a fighter is matched.) 
ME 3. Of animals, esp. birds : A mate 
(male or female) OE. 4. Of human beings : A 
mate, consort; a husband or wife, lover or 
mistress ME. 

4. Like a widdow hauing lost her m. Sidney. 

Make (m^ik), sb.'^ ME. [f. Make ^.] fi. 
Doing, action --1535. a. The manner in which 
a thing is made, a. Style of construction, kind 
of composition ME. b. Form or composition, 
structure, constitution. Often of the body: 
Build. ME. c. Of immaterial things : Form, 
fashion; hence, sort, character, nature 1660. 
3. Mental or moral consdtution, disposition, or 
character 1674. 4. Kind, sort, species {dial.) 

1740. 5. 'The action or process of making or 

manufacture. Now rare exc. techn, 1743. 6. 

Amount manufactured ; quantity produced 
1865. 7. Electr, The action of racing contact 

in an electric circuit; the position in which 
contact is made (in phr. at m.) 1875. 

a. a. The caps and bonnets were of quite a new m. 
1833. A slow m. of bromide paper 1889. b. A huge 
man, with the m. and muscles of a prize-fighter Mrs. 
H. Ward. 3. Deeming there were more in the World 
of my m. 1674. 5. Qualified by poss. denoting the 
manufacturer, with implication of style or quality. 

these shoes your own m. ? Phr, On the m , : 
intent on profit or advancement, slang, (orig. U.Sl) 
Make (m^fk), v. Pa. t. and pple. made 
(mtf^d). [Com. WGer. : OE. macian, app. f. 
^mako- fit, suitable (see Make 
1 . I. trans. To produce by combination of 
parts, or by giving a certain form to a portion 
of matter ; to construct, frame, fashion, bring 
into existence. Also absol., esp. in phr. m, or 
mend, 2, To compose, write as the author (a 
book, poem, verses, poetry, etc.) ME. tAlso 
absol, or intr, b. 'To draw up (a legal docu- 
ment) ME, 3. To put together materials for 
(a fire) and light them ME. 4. To set apart 
and prepare the site for (a garden, park, road, 
etc.) late ME. 

I. The beaver makes its bole, the bee makes its cell 
1852. That dress, made full.. suits you 1865. An 
Indian can m. almost anything out of bamboo 1859. 
Let me m. the tea Dickens, Do you know who made 
you ? Mrs. Stowe. She . . said . . that you were made 
(= naturally fitted) for your vocation 1870. The 
drums were made of metal 1892. 2, Would you. . 

have me marry a woman that makes verses? 1803. 
absol. I m. to please my selfe, and not for them 
Wither, b. He may . .have time to make a written 
will 1797. 4. How changed is here each spot man 

makes or fills 1 M. Arnold. 

n. I. To cause to exist; to produce by 
action, bring about ME. fb. Const, dat. of 
the person, or with to, unto : To cause to hap- 
pen to ; to cause to experience ; to bring into 
ft person's possession or power --1725. 2. To 


give rise to ; to have as a result or consequence 
ME. 3. Gram. Of a word : To form (a case, 
tense, etc.) in a specified manner ; to change 
into (a specified form) when inflected OE, 4. 
To establish (a rule, etc.) ; to enact (a law) ; to 
impose (a rate) ; fto institute (a reli^ous 
order, etc.) OE. tb. To arrange (a match) 
-1752- 5* a. To appoint (an officer), ordain (a 
minister) ME. b. Naut, To promote in rank 
1795* c. ge?i. To cause to become (what is 
specified by the object) 1594. d. To fix (a 
price). Now only Comm, 1567. 6. To pro- 

vide (a meal, feast), give (a dinner, etc.). Obs, 
exc. arch, OE. 7. To form by collection of in- 
dividuals (see below) ME, 8. To bring 
forth ; to have as a product ME. 9, Used 
with const, of or out ofxo designate the action 
of causing what is denoted by the regimen of 
the prep, to become what is denoted by the 
object of the verb ME. 

1. He makes a solitude, and calls it — peace ! Byron. 
To m. a comer in rice 1897. To m, melody, mintrelsy ; 
to m, a note, eta \ to m, ado, (a) commotion, fun, a 
fuss, game, an impression, a row, a sensation, SjpoTd, 
a stir, etc. ; to m. room, way : see the^ substantives. ; 
Tom, peace i (a) to bring about a condition of peace ! 
(b) to conclude a treaty of peace. 3. One Fool makes 
many^ Swift. To m. a difference. To m, work ; to 
occasion the necessity for work to be done ; to give 
trouble. 4. A receiving order is * made ’ on the day 
it is pronounced, not when it is drawn up 1898. 5. 

a. The fourine and man^ of makynge and con- 
secratyng^ Bisboppes, Priestes and Deacons 1552, 
He [Rich. II] then made nine Knights, and created 
four Earls J64X. b. Frank is made. He was yester- 
day raised to the rank of Commander Jane Austen. 
c. He was. .a man to make both friends and enemies 
J. H. Newman. 6. He made a feast, drank fierce 
and fast [etc.] M. Arnold. 7. The greatest strength 
and power that he can m. Shaks. To make a head 
(see Head sbl). To in, a House-, to ensure the 
presence of the number (now 40) of members required 
to constitute a sitting of the House (of Commons). 
So to m, a quorum. To m, a bag (Sporting) : to kill 
a number of game. To m, the hag ; to contribute 

most of the total of the game killed. To m. a book 

(Betting) : to arrange a series of bets on the same race 
or e%ent^ with odds calculated with a view to a gain 
on the whole transaction. 8, To m. water, purine ; 
see the sbs, 9. He is going to m, a night of it 1809, 
i To m, a business, practice, trade of-, to m, an 

* example, a fool of\ to m, an ass, a beast, an ex- 
hibition of oneself-, see the sbs. To m, (much, little, 

* something, nothing, etc.) qfx to turn to (much or 
little) account. To m, the best, the most of. see Best 
sb,. Most sb. To m, a has^ mess, muddle of: to 
bungle (a business). 

in. I. To entertain (doubt, scruple, question, 
etc.) in the mind; to formulate mentally; to 
I form (a judgement) ME. b. To recognize in 
I classification (a certain number of kinds, 
i species, etc.) 1562. c. legal. To formulate, 

! set out (a case, title) 1883. 3. Used with 

const, as in II. 9 in idiomatic expressions re- 
! lating to questions of estimation, calculation, 
or meaning : see below ME. 3. Haul, To 
! descry or discern ; to come in sight of 156^. _ 

I I. I m. no doubt every one. .has practised similar 
! stratagems 1844. To m, (great, etc,) account of: to 
1 have a high opinion of. b. Our School-men . . m. nine 
kinds of bad Spirits Burton. c. To m. a good title 

1891. 3. To m. head or tail (also top or tail) of, to 

m, sense of: see the sbs. To m, (much, little, nothing, 
etc.) of: to have a (high, low, etc.) opinion of; to 
value at a (high, low, etc ) rate ; to treat with (much, 
no, etc.) consideration. To m. much of: often, to 
treat with marked courtesy and show of affection. 
To m, nothing of (doing something) : to find no diffi- 
culty in or feel no scruples at. To m. light of: see 
Light Ill, i. To m, ^(intr.) ; =s to m. much of. 
(Obs. exa dial.) What do you m. of that ? : what 
do you understand to be the meaning of that? 3. 
We. .made the Coast of Galway, in Ireland, the 10th 
De Foe. 

IV. Said of constituent parts or material, i. 
To amount to. Also, of the latest item added, 
to bring up the sum to (a certain amount), ME. 
2. To be sufficient to constitute ME. 3. To 
amount to, signify (much, little, nothing, etc.) 
in relation to the question in point. (Ilonst, 
for, to. Now rare, 1456. tb. Of argfuments 
or evidence : To avail (much, little, etc.) for, 
against -i6go, 4. To count as, form, be (a 
part or unit in an aggregate, a particular mem- 
ber in a series) ME. 5, To be the material or 
components of ; to be made or admit of being 
made into ME. 6, To become by develop- 
ment or training 1572. 

1. Nine Taylors ra. but one man 1672, Twice one 
makes two 1892. 2. One swalowe raaketh not sommer 


Heywood. Worth makes the man Pope. 3. The 
course which he intended made much for the glory of 
God A V. Transl, Pref, I» 3, To m. no matter 
(somewhat arckl) : not to matter. 4. You came in 
and made the fourteenth 1892. To m, one (of) : often, 
to take part in a combinea action, be present at a 
meeting, etc. ; also, to assimilate oneself to one’s 
company, s* She was fit to have made a Spouse for 
Jupiter himself 1699. They [frogs] m. a good soup 
17S7. 6- She will make him a good wife 1885, 

V. I. To gain, acquire, or earn (money, re- 
putation, etc.) by labour, business, or the like. 
Const, of out of. ME. b. To fetch (a certain 
pnce) 1868. 2. Cards, To win (a trick) ; to 

! play (a card) to advantage. Also intr, of a 
; card : to take a trick. 1608. b. In games : To 
secure (a certain score) ; to score (a point in 
the game) ; to perform (a stroke) successfully 
1680. 3. To gain, put on (weight). Also of a 
tree, to produce a growth of (timber). To m, 
water (Naut.) : to take in water by a leak. 
1832. 

I. To m. a (or one’s) fortune, capital out of, a 
living, a name (for oneself) : see the sbs. 3. In the 
third round you m. your Queen Hoyle. Hispptner 
. .has his last trump drawn, and the ace and king of 
diamonds m. Cavendish, b. He made ten fours, six 
threes, and two twos 1890. 

VL f I. To bring to a specified condition, re- 
duce to -1692. 2. intr. To attempt or ‘ offer ’ 

{to do something) 1880. 3. With ellipsis of 

verb of motion : To prepare to go ; to proceed 
in a certain direction 1488. 4. To prepare (a 

bed) for sleeping in ME. 5. To shut, close, 
bar (a door). Now arck. and dial, ME. 6. 
Cards, To shuffle 1876. 7. Naut. To m, sail : 

{a) to spread a sail or sails ; hence, to set sail, 
to sail j {b) to spread additional sails X450. 8. 
To train (a hawk, dog, horse) ME. g. To se- 
cure the advancement of; to ‘be the making 
of' ; chiefly, to set up {esp, in pass.) ME. 

1. Phr. iTo m. to death ; \to ni. away, out of the 
way, hence — make away with. a. He makes to 
follow, then stops igoo. 3. I made steadily but slowly 
towards them Stevenson. $• M. the doores vpon a 
womans wit, and it will out at the casement Shaks. 

8. A Setting-dog that he has made himself Addison. 

9. Bismarck has made Germany 1890. Phr. To m, 
or mar (occas. to m, or break) : to cause^ either the 
complete success or ruin of (a person or thing). Also 
absol, 

VH. I. To cause to be, render OE. Also 
absol. a. With sb. as complement, a. To 
cause (a person or thing) to be or become 
(what is denoted by the complement) OE. b. 
spec. To appoint to the office of ; to raise to the 
dignity of ; to create (a person) a noble, etc, 
ME. c. To determine (a thing, occas. a per- 
son) to be (what is expressed by the com- 
plement) ; to set down as (a law, penalty, etc.) 
1500. d. To transform into something else. 
Chiefly in pass., after 'L,, fieri, ME. 3. To con- 
vert into 1583. 4. To regard as, consider or 

compute to be ; to represent as (so-and-so) ; to 
cause to appear as ME. b. Naut. To an- 
nounce or indicate (a particular time) by 
sounding a bell or otherwise ; often in the 
order make it so 1835, 

1. His generosity made him courted by many de- 
pendents Johnson. 1 wLsh you had made (= ar- 
ranged so as to pass through) lAindon in your way 
Lamb. To m. English : to translate into English. 
To M, even, fast, good, ready, sure, unready, void, 
waste ; to m, it hot, warm, m, things lively ; to m, 
oneself scarce, to m, ready, sure: see the adjs. 

2. a. It’s pity that fellow was not made a soldier 
1603. b. She made Marlborough a duke 1890. c. 

I made it my pride to keep aloof Stevenson, d. I 
will make the riuers Hands Isa. xlii. 15.^ 3. Fresh 

curds newly pressed, and made into little cheeses 
Moryson. 4. What time may you m. it, Mr. I'wetn- 
low? Dickens. What do you make the time? I make 
it half-past five (mod.). Macbeth is not half so bad 
as the play makes him 1879. b. Noon was made; 
the captain dined R, D Stevenson. 

VIII. Causative uses. i. To cause (some- 
thing to happen) ; to bring it about that. Obs, 
exc. ai'ch. OE, 2. With obj. and inf. : To 
cause a person or thing to do something ; to 
have something done to a person or thing (inf. 
without to when both make and the depen- 
dent verb are in the active voice ; otherwise 
arch.) ME. 3. To constrain to do something; 
to compel, force (now always without to bef, 
the inf. when make is active) 1592. b. with 
ellipsis of inf. [colloq.) 1888. 4. To consider, 

represent, or allege to be or do something iS 94 ' 

2. I wonder what makes these Bells ring Swift. 
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The t W3 stateinents ran hard!y be made ^ to agree 
{mcd.j. Phr. Ti^m, hcth ejids meet (End j'i. Phrases 
si, /uz£r sfaxii ifn ^nd, etc. 7 > m. ielic : if T 
[afcer ¥./aire croire} to cause people to believe; 
(i5j in mod. use (often with hyphen, make-teheze), to 
pretend io d/> something ; to simulate a belief ika.i, 
^ He made me stay and sup with him 1662. b. 
The enemy wil! not play the game.. and there are 
none to m. him {nwd), 4. What do yea ra. that bird 
to be 1 1S25. Most of the Chronicles m- Riraard die 
in load Freeman, 

EC. I. fa. To work (a miracle) ; to commit 
(a crime, sin, fault), tell (a lie) ; to do (justice, 
mercy) ; to give (alms) -1715. b. To wage 
(War) me. c. To perform (a bodily move- 
ment or gesture) ME. d. To enter into, con- ; 
dude (a bargain, contract). So, to m, a 
marriage (now only legal). IME. e. EccL, in 
io *». one's confession, ones commtinion. Also, i 
fto do (penance). ME. f. With reference to 
locomotion or travel (see below) ME. g. To 
deliver orally (a speech, an oration). 3. In 
questions introduced by what, e.g. What m. 
you here f = What are you doing here ? What 
IS your business, right, or purpose? Now 
arch, ME. 3. With sbs. expressing the action 
of vbs., make forms phrases equivalent to | 
those vbs. (see exx, below) ME. 4. To eat (a 1 
meal) 1542. 5. To offer, present, render. ; 

Const, to or dative, ME. b. Law, Of a court, 
a judge : To render, give (a dedsion, judge- 
ment), Still U.S, 1804. 6. To put forth (an 

effort) 1456. 7. To incur, suffer (something 

undesirable) 14153. 8. To accomplish (a dis- 

tance) by travelling, etc, 1564. b. orig. Naut, 
To reach, arrive at (a place) ; slang, to catch 
(a train, etc.) 1624, 9. In phrases like to m, 

long hours (1. e, to work many hours a day). 
Also, to m, good time ; to accomplish a distance 
in a short time. 1887. 

I. b. To m. the campaign was the dearest vrish of 
Harry’s life Thackeray, c. To m. a (or one's) how, 
m, a curtsy, m. afaceiat), m. ccleg, m, {ad) obeisance, 
a salaam, etc.: see the sbs. f. To m. an exaersion, 
an exj^ediiion, a journey, a tour, a trip, a voyage, to 
m. onds way, io tn. a erreuii ; see the sbs. 3. To m. 
{one's) abode, oji acquisition, an assertion, an award, 
a blunder, {an) excuse, a motion, {art) oath, a promise, 
(a) reply, a slip, a start, a sienture, a vow, etc. 4. 
He made his simple morning meal 1890. ^ Tom. 

amends, love, satisfaction ; see the sbs. Tom, head : 
see Head sb, y. To m, shipwreck (arcE), a loss. 
8. 1 must m. the distance on foot 1S99. 

X. I, inir, (the obj, it being omitted) ; in 
OE. with adv. ; later with adj., in to m* bold, 
free, merry, etc. (see the adjs.). a. To m, as 
if, as though (arch, as) i to behave as if ; to 
pretend that ME. 3. To have to do with (a 
person or thing) ; to interfere in (a matter). 
dial. 1564. 4. Naut. Of the flood or ebb tide : 
To begin to flow or ebb ; also, to be in pro- 
gress. Hence of the tide: To flow towards the 
land; also, to flow in a specified direction, 
1651, 5. (Df arguments, evidences, influences: 

To * tell ' (on one side or the other). Chiefly 
with for, with, against. 1892. 

a. He.. beckons, and makes as he would speak 
Longf.^ 3. And so, Sir, pray don’t meddle or m. with 
the maids 1756. 4. The tide made to the westward 

Dk Foe. The ebb was now making 1883. $, He 

had the highest opinion of.. precedents — when they 
made in his own favour 1892. I 

In specialized senses with preps. Make after — . 1 
To pursue, follow {arch.). Mt. against — . a. To 
* tell ’ against. +b. To go to attack M. at — . To 
make a hostile movement towards. Now somewhat 
arch, M*for~. a. To operate in favour of; to 
favour, further, aid. b. To go in the direction of ; 
also, to *go for M. to — . tcU To tend to support ; 
to be conducive to. tb. To be pertinent to. tc. To 
proceed towards. ^ M. with — . fa- To side with. 
Of things : To tell in favour o£ fb. To select as 
one’s adversary. 

With adverbs. M. away. (Now repl. in trans. 
senses by make away with.) fa. trans. j?o put out 
of the way, put to death ; also, to put an end to (a 
peon’s life), tb. To destroy, fc* To alienate; to 
dispose <^get rid of. d, itiir. To run away ; = make 
off{d). H. away with. a. — prec. a. b. To remove 
from its rightful place or ownership ; to get rid of ; 
to sqtumder ; to destroy fraudulently. M. in. inir. 
To go in; to intervene; to join in a fray; in Hawk- 
th^alconer), to go up to a hawk after it has 
killed.^ M» ofti fa. irons. To dispose of. b. 
Farming. To fatten (lambs) for the market, c. inir. 
To depart suddenly, often with a disparaging impli- 
cabon; to hasten away; to decamp. d. To m. off 
^th ; to decamp with (something) in one's possession. 
M. on. inir. To proceed; to hasten on. M. out, 
a. To oraw up (a list, a document, etc.) ; to make a 
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} draft of ; to write o-t (a bill, cheque, etc.). b. td, 

\ To succeed H acccmpiishing ; to effect. Now Sc. 

I ib] To manage, make shift to do something. .Aho 
‘ alsol. to get along ; to get on (well, badly). Abo to 
m. it out. ChieHy l/dS. c. fTo compensate; to 
eke out. Also zntr. to make up, compensate for. 

d. To make complete; toget together with cifficuity. 

e. To fill up (the time). f. To represent 

clearly or m detail ; now only in Art. g. To 
demonstrate, prove. Also colloq. h. To represent, 
pretend. i. To arrive at an uaderstandx.ig of ; to 
decipher. -Also (wdth clause or obj. and inf.) to 
discover, find out. j. To succeed in perceiving or 
identifying, k. To start forth ; to get away. ?Now 
only dzoL H/L over. a. trans. To transfer {pnp. 
by a formal agreement) the possession of (a thing) to 
another, b. To remake, refashion. Now only L\S. 
M. up. fa. To build up; to repair by filling up gaps. 

b. (a) To make complete. Also, to raise (a sum) to 
a larger sum. ( 3 ) To make go^ ; to supply (a de- 
ficiency). (c) intr. To compensate j^or, atone for. 

c. To fill up (a gap, etc.) ; to stop up (a passage, etc.) ; 
to shut up (a door, a house). Now chiefly dial. d. 
To wrap up (an article) ; to put together (a parcel) of 
goods, e. To put together mto a particular form ; to 
fit together (pieces) to form a garment; to make 
(cloth) into clothing; also quasi-^Arr. to admit of 
bein^ made up ; trans. to compound (medicines, etc.) ; 
to mi.x (dough) ; to get together (a company, a sum) ; 
Printing, to arrange into columns or pages ; to add 
fuel to (a fire) so as to keep it up. f. To compile (a 
list, etc.); to concoct (a story, lie); to improvise 
(verses). g. Of component ^rts: To compose (a 
sum, total, or whole). It. To prepare (an actor) for 
his part by dressing him, giving him false hair, etc. 
-Also inir. for reft. To prepare ^ bed) for a particular 
occasion. Also, to *do up* (a room) local), i. To 
set out the items of (an account) in order ; to add up 
and balance (an account), j. To m. up one's mind ; 
to come to a decision or conclusion. Hence, to m. up 
one's mind for, to, or io do (something) : to be recon- 
ciled to the thought of, to be prepared for. k. To 
arrange (a marriage, a treaty, etc.) ; to settle (a dis- 
pute, etc.); inir. (also often to 7n.it up) to he reconciled 
after a dispute. L intr. (a) To advance in a certain 
direction ; now only in to m, up io, to draw near to. 
(5) To m. up to (fig.) ; to make advances to ; to pay 
court or make love to. 

Make-, the stem of Make v. in comb., as 
in uL-play = Make-sport ; -rime, a phrase 
introduced merely for rime; -talk, something 
said for the sake of talking; -way, an event 
which leads up to another ; etc. 

Makel)ate (mFi*kb^>t). 1529. [f. Make v. 
+ Bate One who or that which creates 
contention ; a breeder of strife. fAlso attrzb. 
Make-belie f. rare. 1833. Substituted for 
next on the erron. assumption that make- 
believe is incorrect. 

Ma*ke-belie:ve. i 8 ii. [The phr. make 
believe used subst.] i. Pretence. Also with a 
and pi. 3. One who makes believe or pretends 
1863. 3. aitrib. or adj. Of the nature of make- 
bebeve 1824. 

I. Her mourning is all make-believe i8ri, 3. Here 
again I am met with a make-believe reply Gladstone. 

fMake-game. 1762. - Make-sport. 
-1817. 

Makeless, a. Ohs, exc. dial. ME. [f. 
Make sb.'^ + -less.] i. Matchless, peerless. 
3. Mateless ME. 

Make-peace. 1516. [See Make v. 11 . i.] 
A peace-maker. 

]Maker (m^k^j). ME. [f. Make v. + 
-erI.] I. One who makes, fashions, con- 
structs, prepares for use, etc. ; a manufacturer. 
3. Qualified by the, or an attrib, phr. : Applied 
to God as the Creator of the universe. (Now 
with capital M.) ME. 3. One who brings 
about a condition, effect, state of mind, etc. 
ME. 4. A poet. Obs. exc. arch. (Cf. Gr. 
iroiTjTTjs.) ME. 5. ‘The person who signs a 
promissory note * (Wharton). 

*. Let vs knele before the Lorde cure m. Coverdale 
Ps. xciv. [xcv-I 6 fTo receive or take one's M.\ to 
make one’s communion. 

Make-ready. 1887. [f. phr. make ready."] 
Printing. The operation of making a form 
ready to be printed ; the form so made ready, 
or the sheet or sheets used to effect this. 
Makeshift (m^kijift). 1565. [f. phr. to 
make shift.] ti* One given to making shifts ; 
a shifty person, a rogue -1608. 3. That with 

which one makes shift ; a temporary and in- 
ferior substitute 1802. 3. The action of making 
shift 1870. 4. attrib, or adj. With which one 

makes shift 1683. b, transf. Characterized by 
makeshifts 1824. , 
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2. The C3ttage was a sorry antediluvian make-shift 
of a iDuiIding Lamb 4 A make-shift dinner iScg. 

tMake-sport. 1582. [See Make v . II. i.] 
One \vho or that which provides sport for 
others ; a laughing-stock -1661. 

Make-up. 1821. [f. phr. make zip (see 

Make c.).] i. The way in which anything is 
put together ; composition, const.tuiion. 3. 
Chiefly Theatr. An appearance of face, dress, 
etc. assumed in impersonating a character 
1858. 3. Printzng. The process of making up 

type into columns and pages ; the matter so 
made up. Also, an editor’s selection of articles 
to form a number of a penodical. 1852. 4, A 

made-up story 1844. S* attrzb. {sense 2) 
1885. 

1. Something in the.. make-up of their clothes H. 
Spencer. 

lyfeke-weigtit, makeweight (m^i*k,- 
vtPt). 1695. [See Make v. IV. r.] 1. A 

small quantity added to make up a certain 
weight ; spec, a small candle. 2. Jig. A person 
or thing of little account thrown in to make up 
a deficiency or fill a gap 1776. 3* A counter- 
poise 1787. 4. attrzb. Serving as a make- 

weight 1701. 

2. The mines, .are now thrown in as a make- weight 
in the scale Burke. 

Maki mseki). 1774- [repr. Mala- 

ga^ maka.] French name of the Lemur. 

M akin g (mFi*kii]), vhl. sb. [OE. zziacting^ 
f. maezan ; see Make v. and -ING ^.] i. The 
action of Make v.\ fabrication, production, 
preparation; institution, appointment j doing, 
performance (of an action) ; conversion into 
something; etc. Also occas., the process of 
being made. 3. spec, in techn. uses: The 
training or bringing to the required condition 
(of an animal) ; the preparation (of hay) ; the 
curing (of fish) ME. ts. Poetical composition. 
Also^/. = poems. -1614. 4. Advancement, 

success. Ohs. exc. in to he the m, ofi to be 
what ensures the success of. 1470, ts* The 
way in which a thing is made ; ‘ make ' -1669. 
6. cotzer. Something that has been made; a 
product of manufacture. Also, the quantity 
made at one time. ME. b. pL Earnings, 
profits (colloq.) 1837. 7. The material out of 

which something may be made; the poten- 
tiality of becoming something ; in phr. to have 
or to be the makzng[s of 
I, The m.^ of the world 1842, of a codicil i8gi, of 
several engineers 1897. Phr. Of (so-and-so’s) m. 
= made by (so-and-so) ; A poet of Nature’s own m. 
Carlyle. In the m. : used adjectively, to designate 
something as existing in an undeveloped state; 
Opinion in good men is but knowledge in the m. 
Milt. 7. She had all the Royall makings of a Queene 
Shaks. 

CoTTib. ]xi.‘iron, a kind of grooved chisel used by 
caulkers to finish off seams. 

Making-tip. 1593. In the senses of make 
7^^ (see Make z?.) ; completion; compounding; 
reconciliation ; dressing up for the impersona- 
tion of a character ; the balancing of accounts 
at the end of a period. Also attrzb. 

Mai- (msel), prefix, formerly often written 
male- (but pronounced as one syllable), repr. 
F. mal adv. : — L. male ill, badly. It occurs 
orig. in adoptions from Fr., as maltreat, mal- 
feasance', also, maladroit, malcontezit (—the 
reverse of adroit, content), etc. In English 
formations it conveys the sense ‘ ill ‘ wrong 
‘ improper (ly *, as in malpractice, malforma- 
tiozi, malodorous, eta 

Malabar (maedabai), name of a sea-board 
district in the S.W. of India, used attrib. ; 
as in M, nut, an acanthaceous plant, yusticia 
Adhatoda ; an oil obtained from the 

livers of various fishes found on the M. coast. 
Malacaton, -catoon, var. ff. Melocoton. 
Malacca (malae-ka). 1611. Name of a 
town and district on the Malay peninsula in 
the S.E. of Asia ; used attrib. ; as in M. apple 
= Malay apple (see Malay a,)', M. cane (also 
simply Malacca), a walking-cane of a rich 
brown colour, often clouded or mottled, made 
of the stem of the palm Calamus Scipionum. 
Malachite (mselakoit). 1567. [a. OF. 

melochite, F. malachite, ad. L. *maiachites, 
molockites, Gr. *fLaXax(r 7 }S, *fioXoxf‘TVh ^ 
stone resembling the leaf of the mallow in 
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Maleficent (male ‘fisent), iz. 1678. [f. L. 

tnaUficerd-, altered stem of inaUficus MALEFIC 
tr.l I. Of things, etc. : Working harm, hurt- 
fuf, malefia Const, io, 2, Of persons, etc. : 
Wrong-doing, criminal 1760. 
fMalefi'Cim, a. 1601, [f. L. malejidum -f 
-AL."? Malefic, maleficeiit''-iS3i. 
fMklefi’Ciate, v. 1621. [f. medX. male- 

ficiai-, maleficiare, f. L. maleficium, ^ trans. 
To bewitch ; spec, to render impotent by spells 
-1693. Hence tMaleficia’tion. 

Maleic (malJik), a, 1838. [ad. F. m.ale- | 
ique\ formed by altering matique Malic.] 
Chem, In m. acid : a product of the dry dis- 
tillation of malic acid. 

flM^alengin. late ME. [a. OF., f. fnal evil 
(see Mal-) -f- contrivance.] Evil ma- 
chination, ill intent ; fraud, deceit, guile -1726. 
IlMkl-entendu (malahtahd//). 1780, [Fr., 
f. ma/ ill T enfendu understood.] A mis- 
understanding. 

IIMaleo (mgs-lzV). 1869. [Native name.] 
A megapode bird, Megacephalon maleOj, in- 
habiting Celebes. 

Maleu>lt. Obs. exc. Hist, Also -•tot(e, etc. 
1514. [a. AF. maleiottfe, OF. maltolte (mod.F, 
maU5te)t repr. med.L. mala tolia {?nala adj, 
fem. -h tolia tax, f. med.L. tali-, ppl. stem of L. 
tollere)d\ Law. An unjust or burdensome tax. 
M^evolence(ma.le*v<5^ens). 1489. [a. OF. 
mali-, malevolence ^ ad. L. mali-t malevoleniia\ 
see Malevolent.] The attribute of being 
malevolent; ill-will. So tMalevolency. 
Malevolent (male*vdlent), (r3.) 1509. 

[a. OF. malivoleni^ ad. L. mali-, malevolen- 
iem, f. male ill + voleniem^ velle to wish.] i. 
Of persons, etc. : Desirous of evil to others ; 
indicative of ill-will; disposed or addicted to 
ill-will. +b. transf, 1719* Astral. Exer- 

cising a baleful influence. Also transf. and 
fg. -1696. t3. sb, A person of evil wishes or 

designs -1670. 

1, b. To secure plants from m. winds 1719. Hence 
Male*volently adv. So tMale*voloas a. un 
sense i) 1536-1727. 

Malfeasance (mselfrzans). Also fmale-. 
1696. [a. AF. ^malfaisance, f. OF. malfaisant 
(Mal-, Y.faire to do).] i. Law. Eril-doing ; 
spec, official misconduct in public affairs. 2. 
gen. Wrong-doing; an instance of this 1856. 
So Malfea'sant, a malefactor 1882. 
Malfonna*tion. 1800. [Mal-.] Faulty or 
anomalous formation or structure of parts. 
Also fig. So Malfo'nned a. badly formed; 
marked by m. ; also transf. and fig. 1817, 
llMalgre (malgr^), prep. 1608. [Fr. ; see 
Maugee.] In spite of, notwithstanding. 
Also f I|Malgra*do [It.] 1590. 

Malic (m?i*lik), a. 1797, [a. F. malique^ f. 

L. malum apple.] Chem. In m. acid : an 
acid, C4H6O5, derived from the apple, the 
berries of the mountain-ash, and other friiits. 

Malice (masdis), sb. ME. [a. F. malice, 
ad. L. malitia, f. mains bad. | fi. Bad- 
ness; wickedness -1605. ta. Harmfulness; 
harmful action or effect. Of a disease, poison, 
etc. : Virulence. -1685. 3. Active ill-will or 

hatred. In mod. use occas. : Desire to tease 
(cf. F. malice). ME, b.y?^. Attributed to for- 
tune, or impersonal agencies 1660, t4. 

Malicious conduct ; a malicious act or device 
-1669. 5. Law. Wrongful intention ; esp. that 
kind of evil intent which aggravates the guilt of 
certain offences (esp. of murder) 1547. 

I. It seemeth the children of time do take after the 
nature and m. of the father Bacon. 2. Our Cannons 
m. vainly shall be spent Shaks. 3. God forbid any 

M. should preuayle Shaks. Phr. To bear m . : to 
feel ill-will j now usually, to keep alive revena^eful 
feelings on account of some injury. 4. Cor, ii. iu 36- 
5. In the best known definitions of m. it is scarcely 
distingtushable from intention Markbv. M. afore- 
ihou0U i = malice prepense (see Prepensb a). 

V. 1547. [f. prec.] i. trans. To 
regard with malice -1694. a. intr. To enter- 
tain malice -1592. 

M^dous (mali-Jss), a. ME, [a. OF. 
malicius (mod.F. malicieux), ad. L. malitiosus, 
i. malitia \ see Malice sb. and -ous.] i. 
Given to malice ; addicted to sentiments or 
acts of ill-wilL Now occas. : Inclined to 


tease. Also absol. 2. Proceeding from or 
characterized by malice. Earl.er often : fEvil, 
wicked. Now occas. : ‘ Mischievous ’. ME. 
3. Law. Charactenzed by ' mal.ce prepense 
as in m. damage, prosecution, waste, e:c. 1530 
t4. Med. Jvlalignaat, virulent -1720. f 5. Art- 
ful -1590. 

I. Eitner you mast Confcsse 5’our selues wondrous 
M., Or be accus’d of Folly Shaks. a. The private 
livhisDer of a m. gxoundlesse iye 1631. Hence 
Mali*cious-ly adz;.^ -neas. 

Malign (mal3i*n),tr. ME. l&,0¥. malig77e, 
malin {mod.F. mahn), ad. L. mahgnus e\il- 
disposed, f. mains. Cf. Benign a.] 1. Charac- 

tenzed by ill-will ; desiring, or rejoicing in, the 
suffering of others ; malignant, malevolent. 
Now rare. 1450. 2. Of things : Baleful ME. i 

3* Of diseases : Malignant 1541. 4. Astral. \ 

Having a baleful influence. Also transf. 1605. i 

t. Some tempers are so m., that they wish ill to all, 
and believe ill of all 1674. *. A struggle between 

two forces, the one beneficent, the other m. Br\ce. 

Old and maligne vlcers T. Gkls. 4, Saturn which 
IS a planet Maligne Bacon, Mali*gn-ly adv. 

Malign (maloim), v. late ME. [a. OF. 
malzgnier, maliner to plot, deceive, ad. L. mail- 
gnare to do or contrive maliciously, f. malignus 
Malign a.'\ ti. intr. To speak evil, entertain 
malice, plot, contrive (against). t2. trans. To 
regard with hatred. Also, to resent, take 
amiss. -1667. ^3. To regard with envy ; to 

begrudge -1706. 4. To speak ill of (one), to 

traduce, slander 1647. 

3. Strangers conspired together against him, and 
maligned him in the wildemesse Ecclus. xlv. 28, 
The envious Gods Maligne our happinesse 1638. 4- 

No religion was ever so maligned, age after age 1758. 

Mali’gnance. 1641. [See -ance.] = next. 

Malignancy (mili'gnansi). ito. [f. 
Malignant a. ; see -ancy.] The quality of 
being malignant. i. Disaffection to rightful 
authority. Obs. exc. Hist. (Cf, Malignant 
B.) 1644. Pcitb,. Of a disease, tumour, etc. 
1685. 3. Baleful character ; unpropitiousness ; 
noxiousness 1601. 4. Malignant disposition ; 

intense malevolence; desire to inflict injury or 
suffering 1640. 5, An instance of malignancy 

1652. 

I. The m., which at that time began to appear in 
people May. ^ 3. My starres shine darkely ouer me ; 
the malignancie of my fate, might perhaps distemper 
3^ours Shaks. 4. Penetration gives her more aitifice 
and m.^1706. 

Mali^ant (mali’gnant), a. and sb. 1542. 
f ad. late L. malignaniem, malignare, -ari (see 
Malign t;.).] A. adj. fi. Disposed to rebel ; 
disaffected, malcontent -1659. Also dbsoL b. 
spec. Applied between 1641 and 1660 by the 
supporters of the Parliament and the Common- 
wealth to their adversaries 1641. 2. Of a 

disease : Virulent ; exceptionally contagious or 
infectious. Now used to differentiate a defi- 
nite variety of a disease, as m. cholera, m. small- 
pox, etc. 1568- 3. Having an evil influence. 

Chiefly Astrol., etc. = Malign. Formerly 
also; Poisonous, deleterious. 1591. 4. Charac- 
terized by malignity; keenly desirous of the 
misfortune of another, or of others generally 
1592. 

1. In Aleppo once. Where a m., and a Turbond- 
Turke Beate a Venetian Shaks. The church m. ; 
applied to the followers of antichrist, and by early 
Protestants to the Church of Rome. 2. M, growth, 
iU 7 nour ; in mod. use one which tends to spread and 
recur and so prove fatal. 3. 0 m. and ill-boading 
Starres Shaks, A witch.. charged with having, a 
m. touch 1765. 4. So shall the Worlde goe on, To 

good m., to bad men benigne Milt. 

B. sb. A malcontent 1597. b. Used by 
opponents as a designation for a supporter of 
Charles I against the Parliament ; a Royalist, 
Cavalier. Also, applied by Puritans and 
Covenanters to their eccl. opponents. Now 
Hist. 1642. 

Hence Mali’giiantiy adv. in a m. manner. 
Maligner (mabrnsi). late ME. [f. Ma- 
lign V. + -ER \ ] One who maligns ; a traducer, 
a slanderer. 

Malignify (mali'gnifsi), v, rare. 1613. [f. 
L. malignus + -ficare\ see -fy.] trans. To 
render malign. 

Malignity (mali^gniti). late ME. [a. OF. 
maligniii, ad. L, maligniias, f. malignus 
Malign a . ; see -ity.] i. Deep-rooted ill- 
will ; persistent desire to cause suffering to 


another person ; propensity to_ this feeling, 
pL Malignant feelings or actions 1529. 2* 

Wickedness, heinousness (arch.) _ 1534. 3. 

Noxiousness (arch.) 1605. 4. Of diseases, etc, : 

Malignant character 1646. 

I. lhanne comth malignitee thurgh w’hich a man 
anoyeih ins neighebor pnuely Chaucer. 3. The m. 
of the atmosphere iSsS. 

Malinger (mali'qgsi), v. 1820. [piob. 
back-formation f, next.] intr. To pretend ill- 
ness, or to produce or protract disease, in 
order to escape duty ; said esp. of soldiers and 
sailors. 

Malingerer (mali’qgsmi). 1768 (in form 
maligner), 1785 (malingeror). [?irreg. f. F. 
inahngre sickly (of unkn. origin) + -ER 1.] 
One who malingers. 

Malison (mseriissn). arch, and dial. ME, 
[a. OF. maleison : — L. maledictzonem.'] A 
curse, malediction. ^ 

Malkin , mawMn (mg'kin). Obs. exc. 
dial. ME. [dim. of Matilda, Maud (ME. 
Maalde, Malde)\ see -KIN.] ti. A female 
personal name ; applied typically to a woman 
of the lower classes -1670. tb. Proper name 
of a female spectre or demon -1605. 2. A 

slut, slattern ; occas. a lewd woman 1586. 3. 

A mop ; a bundle of rags fastened to the end 
of a stick ME. b. Naut. * A joint-staff sponge, 
for cleaning out a piece of ordnance ' (Smyth). 
4. A scarecrow (also fig.)‘, a guy 1633. 5. A 

designation, or quasi-proper name for : a. a 
cat (dial.) 1673 ; b. a hare (Sc. and n, dial.) 

i(mgl). tAlsomell,maul. 1662. [A 
use of mall. Maul sb.'^, in certain 17th c. 
senses of F. mail. Cf. Pall-MALL.] i. The 
mallet used in the game of ‘ mall ’ or ‘ pall- 
mall ’ ; = Pall-mall i. 2. The game ; 
- Pall-mall 2. 1675. 3. The alley in which 
the game was played ; = Pall-mall 3. 1687. 
4. The Mall (msel) : a walk bordered by trees 
in St. James’s Park, London, which was orig, 
a * mall ’ in sense 3. 1674. transf. A sheltered 
walk serving as a promenade 1737. 

Mall 2 : see Maul, Maw. 

Mallard (msedaid). ME. [a. OF. mal art, 
mallart wild drake; of obscure origin.] i. 
The male of the wild duck (Anas boscas). 
tFormerly also = Drake 2. 3. Used for 

either sex ME. b. The flesh of this bird 1440. 
3. The M. ; a festival celebrated on the 14th 
Jan. at All Souls College, Oxford 1632. 

Malleable (msedi'iabT), a. late ME. [a. 
OF,, ad. L. ^malleabilis, f. L. malleare to Mal- 
le ATE ; see -able.] i. That can be deprived 
of form by hammering or pressure, without a 
tendency to return to it, or to fracture ; applied 
to metals, etc, 2. transf and fig. Capable of 
being fashioned or adapted 1612. 

i^. M. iron : iron which has been decarburized by 
oxidation under prolonged heat and rendered capable 
of being malleated in a slight degree. Hence Ma lle- 
abi’lity, Marileableness, the property of being m. 
Ma*lleableize, madleablize v. trans. to render m. 

Mallear (msedz'iai), a, 1889. [ad. mod.L. 
mallearis, f. MALLEUS.] Pertaining to the 
malleus. 

Malleate (msedi'iA), a. 1884. [ad. mod L. 
malleaius, f. malleus.'] Zool. Furnished with 
a malleus. 

Malleate (mse’hVit), v. Now rare. 1597. 
[f. L. malleat-, malleare, f. malleus.] tramz. 
To beat with a hammer ; spec, to beat (metal) 
thin or flat, 

Malleation (mseli'i^Jsn). 1596. [ad. late 
L. malleationem, 1 malleare*, see prec.] i. 
The action of malleating or condition of being 
malleated. Now rare. Also fig. 2. Path. A 
convulsive disorder characterized by the ham- 
mering one part of the body against another ; 
occurring as a symptom in chorea and in- 
sanity 1822. 

Mallecho : see Miching malicho. 
llMalleei (mg’H). AngloMnd. 1759. [Hindi 
malt.] One of the gardener caste in India; 
hence, any native gardener. 

Mallee2 (maedz). 1848. [Native Austral.] 
Any one of several scrubby species of eucalyp- 
tus ; esp. Eucalyptus dumosa and E. oleosa. 

M. bird, fowl, ben, an Australian mound-bird, 
Leipoa ocellata. 
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Mallein (mas’l/jm). Also -ine. 1892. [f. 

L. malleus glanders -f A sterilized cid- 

ture of the bacillus of glanders, used for inocu- 
lation. 

!l Mallemuck. Also mallemoke, -mock, 
etc. 1694. [a. Du, mallemok, f. mal foolish 

-r mo^ gul].'} The fulmar, Fulmarus glacia- , 
lis ; also applied to similar or related birds. : 
Maliender, var. f. Malander. i 

}| Malleolus (m^lrJlz?s). Fi. - 5 . 1693. [L., 
dim. of malleus hammer.] i. Anat. Either of 
the two bony eminences of the leg bone at the 
ankle. (The internal m. belongs to the tibia, 
the external m. to the fibula.) 2. Hort. A 
layer which when separated from the parent 
stem presents a hammer-shape 1706. 

Mallet (msedet), sb?~ late ME. [a. F. mail- 
let wooden hammer, dim. of mail Maul, sb^] 
A kind of hammer, usually of wood, smaller 
than a maul or beetle, b. Games. The wooden 
hammer used for striking the balls in croquet 
or polo ; also transf, the player who uses this 
1868. A person or agency that smites, 

beats down, or crushes. [After L. malleus.\ 
-1823. 

c. Sometimes like a m., to strike the Israelites 
1561. Comb. m.*slloot, a hammer-shaped slip of a 
tree for planting, 

fMa’liet, sb.'i rare. 1612 (Shelton), [ad. 
Sp. maleta. ] A little portmanteau. 

Mallet (msedet), v. Obs. exc. arch. 1594. 

'f. Mallet trans. To beat, hammer, 
j Malleus (masdi’,»s). FL -ei (-/isi). 1669. 
'L.,lit. * hammer’.] Anat. i. The outermost 
of the three small bones (malleuSf incus, and 
stapes) in the ear of mammals, which transmits 
the vibrations of the tympanum to the incus or 
‘anvil’. 2. One of two organs of the trophi 
or mouth-apparatus in Rotifera^ which work 
upon the incus 1850. 

Mallophagous (msel^?*fag9s), a. 1890. [f. 
mod.L. mallophagiis (f. Gr. g.a\\6s lock of wool 
+ -(payos eating) + -OUS.] Entom. Of an in- 
sect : Devouring wool, hair, feathers, etc. ; 
applied to the Mallopkaga, a group of apodous 
parasitic insects. 

Mallow (msed^yu). [OE. meahiwe wk. 
fern., a. L. malva ; prob. conn. w. Gr. fxaXdxVj 
fjLoXoxv*! (Also pi. const, as sing.) A com- 
mon wild plant, Malva sylvestris (N.O. MaU 
vacex), with hairy stems and leaves and red- 
dish-purple flowers; it is very mucilaginous. 
Called also Com?non, Field, Wild m. Hence 
extended to other plants of the genus Malva 
or N.O- Malvacex. 2. == Marsh mallow, 
Althxa officinalis. Called also Water, White* 

M. ME. 3. The Syrian Mallow, Hibiscus 

syriacus ME. 4. Garden or Rose M., the 
hollyhock, Althsea rosea 1577. 5. The leaf 

or fibre of the mallow used for writing upon. 
Cowley. 

I, Indian m., {d) Ahutilon Avicennse, ( 3 ) any plant 
of the genera Urena or Sida. Jews' m., Corchorus 
oUiorius. Also Marsh mallow, q.v, ^ Tree m., 
Lavatera arborea. Yellow m. = Indian mallow. 

llMaUum (msed^im), mallus (mged^s). 
1844. [med.L., ad. OFrankish ^mall-, contr. 
f. OTeut. ^ma]>lo- (OE. msetlel meeting, dis- 
cussion, etc.).] Hist. The hundred-court 
among the Franks. 

Malm (mam), sb. [OE. mealm^, in comb. 
mealmstdn (see 3) ; cogn. w, ON. malm-r ore, 
metal, Goth, malma masc., sand, f. root *mel-, 
mal- to grind ; see Meal j^.^] i. a. A soft 
friable rock, consisting largely of chalky 
material. b. The light loamy soil formed by 
the disintegration of this. 1477. 2. Short for 

malm-brick 1858, 3. attrib.: m.-brick, the 

best kind of brick ; -rock Geol. •« Greensand 

I c ; -stone = sense i a. OE. Hence Ma*lmy 
a. of a loamy character. 

Malm (mam), v. 1619. [f. prec.] trans. 
fa. To treat (land) with malm- b. To convert 
(clay) into artificial malm for brickmaking ; to 
cover (brick-earth) with artificial malm. 

II Malmag (msedm^g). 1838. [repr. malmay 
in Sp. dialect of the Philippines.] The 
Spectre, Tarsius spectrum, a small lemuroid 
animal, native of Borneo and the Philippines. 

Malmaison (mselm^'z^jn). 1892. [Short 
for Souvenirs de Malmaison (Fr, ‘ recollections 


of Malmaison the palace of the empress 
J osephine). j Hort. A variety of the carnation. 
Malmsey (ma-mzi). late ME. [ad. med.L. 
malmasia, a corruption of Gr. ULov^nSaaia 
(Monemvasia).] i. A strong sweet wine, orig. 
from Monemvasia (Napoli di Malvasia) in the 
Morea ; but now also from Spain, the Azores, 
etc. Also attrib. 2. A kind of gprape, from 
which this wine was originally made 1511. 
Malnutiltioii (mselniwtrijbn). 1862. 
[Mal-.] Insufficient nutrition. 
Mal-observa*tioii. 1886. Defective obser- 
vation. 

Malodorous (malJa-doros), a. 1850. 
[Mal-.] Evil-smelhng. Hence Malo'dorous- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Malodour (mgsUa-dai). 1825. [Mal-.] 

An evil smell, a stench. 

Malpighian (maeipi-gian), a. 1847. [f. 

name of Marcello Malpighi, an Italian phy- 
sician {1628-94) + -AN.J I, Anat. Distinctive 
epithet of certain structures (esp. in the sub- 
stance of the kidneys) discovered by Malpighi, 
and of others connected with these. 2. Rot. 
In M. cells ; those which compose the outer 
I layer of the seed in Malpighiacex 1900. 
j Malposi'tion. 1836- [Mal-.] Misplace- 
ment 1862. b. spec, in Obstetrics. Faulty posi- 
tion of a part or organ, esp. of the foetus in the 
uterus. 

Malpra'ctice. 1671, [Mal-.] i. Law. a. 
Improper treatment or culpable neglect of a 
patient by a physician. b. Illegal action by 
which a person seeks a benefit for himself, 
while in a position of trust 1758. 2. gen, A 

criminal or overtly mischievous action ; wrong- 
doing 1772. 

I. b. Malpractices begin with the prospectus and 
continue till liquidation 1895, So Madpra'xis. 
Malt (m^lt), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. mealt 
; — OTeut. ^maltos- neut. ; f. the root of Melt, 
Smelt vbs.] 1. Barley or other grain prepared 
for brewing or distilling by steeping, germinat- 
ing, and Mn-drying, or by gelatinization, etc. 

2. transf. Used for: Malt liquor (slang or 
colloq^ 1718. 

t. Extract of m., a preparation of m. used as food 
for invalids. Provb. The fn. is above the meal, said 
of a person under the influence of drink. 

attrib. and Comb., as m.-‘Spzints\ m-cellar, ‘meal, \ 
etc.; m. extract, a saccharine and mucilaginous 
substance obtained from wort 5 also = extract ofm . ; 
•floor, [a) a floor on which the malt is spread to 
germinate ; (^) a perforated floor in the n^t-kiln, 
through which heat ascends from a furnace below to 
dry the barley laid upon it; -kiln, a kiln in which 
the m. is dried after steeping and couching; m. 
liquor, liquor made from m. by fermentation, as ale, 
beer, stout, etc. ; -sugar = Maltose ; -tax, a tax 
on m., now replaced by the beer-duty ; m. vinegar, 
vinegar made from the fermentation of m. 

IVMt (m^lt), V. 1440. [f. Malt sb.'] 1. 
trans. To convert (grain) into malt. Also 
absol, b. intr. To admit of being malted 
1766. 2. transf. (pass, and intr.) Of seeds : 

To come to the condition of malt owing to 
germination being checked by drought 1733. 

3. trans. To make (liquor) with malt 1605. 4. 

intr. To drink malt liquor (vulgar) 1813. 

3. A man of worship, whose beere was better hopped 
than maulted Camden. 

Malta (m^rita). 1651. Name of an island 
in the Mediterranean; used attrib., as tM. 
cross — Maltese cross; M. fever, a com- 
plicated fever of long duration, common in M. 
tMa*ltalent. ME. [a. OF , f. mal evil + 
talent disposition, temper (see Talent).] Ill- 
will, malevolence -1828. 

JM^t-dust. 1512. The refuse which falls 
from the grain in malting. 

Maltese (m^lt?z), a. and sb. sing, and fl. 
1615. [f. Malta + -ese.] A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to Malta and its inhabitants, or to the 
Knights of Malta 1797. 

M. cat, a short-haired blue-coloured variety of the 
domestic cat; M. cross, see Cross sb. 13; M. 
dog, a small kind of spaniel, with a roundish muzzle, 
and lon^, silky, generally white hair; M. lace, a 
lace having aiabesque or geometric patterns, said to 
have been orig. made in Malta ; M. orange, the 
‘ blood ’ orange, much grown in southern Italy. 

B. sb. 1. a. A native or an inhabitant of 
Malta, b. A Knight of Malta, 1615. 2. The 


language of the natives of Malta, a corrupt 
Arabic 1828. 3. Short for Maltese lace 1900. 

Maltlia(mffi’l]3a). late ME. (maltlie). 1601. 
[a. L., a Gr. yAkda. mixture of wax 

and pitch.] i, A kind of cement made by 
mixing pitch and wax, or lime and sand, with 
other ingredients. 2. The name anciently 
given to some viscid form of bitumen ; applied 
variously to asphaltum, to mineral tar, and to 
ozocente (Kirwan's ‘ mineral tallow ') 1601. 
fMadt-tiorse. 1561. A heavy kind of horse 
used by maltsters ; occas., as a term of abuse 
-1616. 

Mome, M., Capon, Coxcombe, Idiot Shaks. 

Mait-Bouse (mf 3 *lt,haus). OE. A building 
in which malt is prepared and stored; a 
malting. 

Malthusian (mseljiiw’zian). 1812. [f. 

T. R. Malthus -h -IAN.] A. adJ. Pertaining to 
T. R. Malthus (1766-1835) or his teaching 
1821. B. sb. A follower or supporter of T. R. 
Malthus in his view’s on population. Hence 
Malthusianism (mael>i2^*ziamzm), the teaching 
of Malthus and his followers, who held that, as 
population increases faster than the means of 
subsistence, its increase should be checked, 
mainly by moral restraint : popularly viewed 
as a proposal to check marriage 1833. 

Maltine (m^*ltfn). 1889. [f. Malt sb. -f 
-INE ®.] Comraercii name for various prepara- 
tions of malt. 

Malting (m^-ltig), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Malt 
V. -f -ING I. J I. In senses of Malt v. 2. A 
Malt-house 1846. 3. attrib., as m.-floor, 

•kiln, etc. = malt-floor, -kiln, etc. 1467. 
Maltman (m^ritm^n). ME. A maltster. 
Maltose (m^’lt<3us). 1862. [a. F., f. Malt 
sb.; see -OSE.] Chem. Sugar produced from 
starch-paste as by the action of malt. 

Maltreat (mseltrz'-t), v. 1708. [a. F. mal- 
trailer ; see Mal- and Treat t/.] trans. To 
abuse, ill-use; to handle roughly or rudely. 
Hence Maltrea'tment 1721. 

Maltster (m^^-ltstsi). ME. [f. Malt sh. + 
-STER,] One whose occupation is to make 
malt. 

Ma‘lt-worm. 1440. fi. A weevil which 
infests malt. 2. transf. A toper 1550. 

Malty (m^lti), 1819. [f. MaltjA-j- 
-Y K] Addicted to, affected by, or containing 
malt (liquor). Also slang, drunk. b. Of the 
nature of or resembling malt 1830. 
Malvaceous (mselvtfi-Jss), a. 1699. [f. 
late L. malvaceus (whence mod.L. Malvacex), 
f. malva mallow ; see -ACEOUS.] Boi, Pertain- 
ing to the genus Malva (the Mallow), or to the 

N.O. Malvacex. 

Malval (mserivM), a. 1836. [f. L, malva 
Mallow + -al.] Bot. Only in M. alliance, 
exogens : an alliance embracing the N.O. Mal- 
vacex and other orders (Lindley). 
Malversation (mselvois^'Jon). 1549. [a. 
F., f. malverser, ad. L. 7nale versari to conduct 
oneself wrongly.] Conupt behaviour in a 
position of trust ; an instance of this. b. 
Corrupt administration c?/ something 1706. 

b. Cardonnel was turned out of the House of 
Commons, .for m. of public money Thackeray. 
Malvoisie (mserivoizi). Obs. exc. arch, 
tAlso -esie, etc. late ME. [a. OF.malvesie, ad. 
It. malvasia, corruption of Gr, Moj/€ftj8acrta (cf. 
Malmsey).] i, = Malmsey i. 2. = Malm- 
sey 2. 1517, 

Mam(m2em). 1500. [SeeMAMMA^.] 

A childish word for mother; corresp. to 
Dad. 

Mama, var. of Mamma L 
11 MamamoticBi. 1672. A mock-Turkish 
title, from Moli^re’s play Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme iv. iii. Hence occas.: A pompous- 
sounding title ; also, one assuming such a 
title. 

This ridiculous M. [The Duke of Newcastle] H, 
Walroi-e. 

Mamelon (mse*melpn). 1830. [a. F. 

mamelon nipple, f. mamelle \ — L. mamilla, 
dim. of mamma breast.] i. A rounded emi- 
nence or hummock. 2. A small hemispherical 
tubercle 1872. Hence Ma'melonated a, 
covered with rounded protuberances. 

(ii) {leixi). I (Fr. iaht), § (ffr, forn, earth). 
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; Mameluco 1863. [Pg.« 

il;. a mameluke; see next."* A cross-breed 
retween a wnite and a Brazilian Indian. 
Mameluke Obs, esc. Iftsi. 

1511, ruit. a. Arab, mambuk slave, f. 
to possess. The Turkish pronunc. is imem- 
Ijik)." I. A member of the military body, 
originally composed of Circassian, slaves, 
wbich seized the throne of Egypt jn 1254, and 
continued to form the ruling class m that 
country until exterminated by Mohammed Ali 
in 1811. 2. A slave |m Mohammedan coun- 
tries) 1600. 3. M A ‘ fighting slave ' of the 

Pope. etc. 1531.^ ^ , , r 

3. The Assuniptxonists are mere mamelukes of tne 
Vatican 1902. . - 

II Mamtfla (msemi'la). Also mamniilLa. 
1693. [L., dim. of mamma.l i. The nipple 
of the female breast ; also, the male mamma. 
2 . iransf, {Anai., Boi., etc.) Any nipple-sliapcd 
organ or protuberance ; a papilla 1818- Hence 
35 fl[a’in(m)illarflr. = Mamilu.^ry 2. Mami-Hi- 
fonn, Ma*milloid adjs, resembling a m. 
Mamillary (mae'milari), a. Also mamm-. 
i6ie;. [f. L. mamillaris^ f. mamilla', seeprec. 
and' -ARY I . Of or pertaining to the breast ; 
thaving mammse 1669, 2. Of the form of a 

mamma 1615. b. Having mammiform pro- 
tuberances 1813. 

2. 3f. hrooch (Antiq.) : one consisting of two cup- 
shaped pieces connected by a handle 1862. 

Ma'millate, Also mamm-. 1826. [ad. 
L. mamillaius, f. mamilla -r -ATE^.] — ne.xt. 

Mamillated (mae’mil<?ited), ppl. a. Also 
mamm*. 1741. [f. prec. -h -ED ^-3 i. Hav- 

ing rounded protuberances ; covered with 
mammiform excrescences, spec, in Path., 
Geol., and Min. 2. Having a nipple-shaped 
process or part 1839. 

Mamillation (mtemilll-Jan). Also mamm-. 
1856. [f. Mamilla -i- -ation.] i. The con- 
dition of being mamillated. 2. concr. in pi. 
Rounded bosses 1863. 

Mammal (mama*). Also mama. 1579. [A 
reduplication of ma, an instinctive infantine 
utterance. The spelling mama is now rare. 
In U.S. commonly stressed ma'mma \ in edu- 
cated Eng. use always on the last syllable.] = 
Mother ; used chiefly in the vocative, or with a 
possess, pronoun (as " my mamma ’) ,* also 
without article in the manner of a proper name 


(e. g. * Mamma is well ')• 
11 Mam: 


Samma 2 (mse*ma). PL -ae. OE. [L.] 
The milk-secreting organ of the female in 
mammalia. Also the corresponding structure 
in males. Hence Ma*mmary a. of or belong- 
ing to the m.; having the form of a m. 
Mammi'ferous a. mammalian; (of a part of 
the body) bearing the mammae. Ma*mmiform 
a.^ also erron. mammaeform, having the form 
of a m. 

Mammal (mse-mal). 1826. [First used 
in pi. as an anglicized form of Mammalia.] 
An animal of the class mammalia. Also attrib. 
{t Mammalia (m^mii-lia), sh. pL 1773. [mod. 
L. (Linn.), neut. pi. of late L. mammalis adj,, 
f. mamma ; see Mamma -.] A class of animals 
characterized by the possession of mammae in 
which milk is secreted for the nourishment of 
their young. 

The Mammalia are divided into the placental and 
the imflacental mammalia Csee the adjs.), the latter 
comprising only the marsupials and the monotremes. 
Except the monotremes, all mammalia are viviparous. 

Hence Mammali’ferous a. Geol. containing 
mammalian remains. 

Mammalian (m^m^’lian’). 1835. [f. prec. 
+ -AN.] ^ A. adj. Of or belonging to the 
mamm^a. B. si. One of the mammalia. 

Mammalogy (m^mse*I6d5i). 1833. [irreg. 
£. Mammalia + -logy.] The science of 
mammals. Hence Mammalo*gical a. pertain- 
ing to m. Mammalogist, one versed in m. 

Maminee (msemf*). 1572. [In Sp. mam^, 
from ^ Haytian.] A large tree (Mammea 
amerzcanat N.O. Gutiiferse) of tropical America 
which bears a large fruit with a yellow pulp of 
pleasant taste. Also, the fruit of this tree; 
also called mammee-apple. 
tMa-mmer, v. Ute ME. [Imitative.] 

To stammer, mutter ; also, to vacillate —1842. 


Mammet, var. of Maumet. 

Mammifer ''mse’mifoih Now rare. 1832. ' 
[a. F. frapzmzfere .1 = MammaL. 

^ Mammifera rare. 1827. 

__mod.L. neut. pi. of '^ 7 nammzfcr adJ., f. L. 
mamma - -fer bearing,] = Mammalia. 
M a min OCk ]mse mok"), sb. arch, and dial. \ 
1529. r? , A scrap, shred, broken or torn 
piece. Alsojfj?’. Hence Ma*mmock z*. 
to break, cut, or tear into fragments or shreds. . 
Mammodi ]mse*m^di). 1828. [ad. F. ! 
mamoiidi, fi Urdu (Pers.) mahmudi a sort of | 
fine muslin.] A kind of muslin or fine linen, i 
M a m m o n (mm’mon''. late ME. [a. late L, 
7 Ka{m) 7 nona masc. (Vulg.), a. Gr. (N.T.) 
fiafiojvas (late texts jj-aftpucvas', a. Aramaic 
mamon, mdmotid riches, gain.] A term of 
opprobrium for wealth regarded as an idol or 
evnl influence. Usu. more or less personified. 

Ye cannot serue God and M. Ma£i, vi. 24. Hence 
Ma’mmonisb a. influenced by or devoted to m. 
Ma’mmonism, devotion to the pursuit of riches. 
]iIa*mmonist, Ma*mmonite, a worshipper of m. 
Ma’mmonitish a. mammon-like, Ma‘nmionize 
V. rare, to influence through m.; whence Mam- 
moni2:a*tion. 

Mammose (mse*m<?as), a. 1856. [ad. L. 
mam/nosus ; see Mamm.a - and -OSE.] Having 
breast-like protuberances. 

Mammotti (mse-m^), sb. (a.) 1706. [a. 
Russian mammoi (now mamant) of unkn. 
origin.] I. A large extinct species of elephant 
{Eiepkas primigenitis) formerly native in 
Europe and northern Asia; its remains are 
often found in the alluvial deposits in Siberia. 
Also Jig. b. U.S. Often applied to the fossil 

mastodon 1816. 2. adj. Resembling the mam- 

moth in size ; huge 1814. 
fMaJnmotlirept. 1599. [ad, late L. mam- 
moihreptns, a, Gr. fiapLfiodpejrTOS, f. p-cLfipr} 
grandmother + Bpenros vbl. adj., f. rpecpeiv 
to bring up.] A spoilt child; a nursling 
-1651. 

You are a meere m. in judgement B, Joss, 

Mammy (m35*mi). 1523. [dim. of Mam.] 
I. A child's word for mother. 2. In southern 
U.S,: A coloured woman having the care of 
white children 1859. 

Mamsell (msemze'l). colloq. [a. F. neand- 
selle, contr. of Mademoiselle.] = Made- 
moiselle 3. Thackeray. 
fMamzer, 1562. [a. late L. mamzer, a 

Heb. word adopted by the Vulgate in Deut. 
xxiii, 2.] A bastard -1865. 

Man (msen), sb. PL men, [Com. Tent. : 
OE. man{n, mgn{n (pi. mgn{n). Ult. origin 
uncertain.] 

I. I. A human being ; = L. homo. OE. and 
occas. later. Now surviving in general or 
indef. applications in the sense ‘ person ’ (e. g. 
with every, any, no, and in the pi. with all, any, 
some, etc.). a. In generic sense, without 
article : The human creature regarded ab- 
stractly ; hence, the human race or species, 
mankind. In Zool. : The human creature or 
race viewed as a genus of animals (Homo ; in 
the present classification consisting of only one 
species, H. sapiens). OE, 3, In biblical, etc, 
use, with inner, inward, outer, outward : The 
spiritual and material parts (respectively) of a 
human person ; hence applied joc. to parts of 
the physical frame of man. b. With old, new : 
used to denote the spiritual condition of the 
unregenerate and the regenerate. OE, 

I. He deserueth it as lytell as euer dyd man 1530. 
The Lord had but one paire of men in Paradise 1597. 
Measuring other mens actions and consciences San- 
derson. Phr. To be, become, be made m . : to have 
or assume human nature. *. Man is said to live 
without food for seven days Goldsm. Men are weak, 
hut M. is strong Lowell. 3. To clothe the outer 
man ; to refresh the inner man {mod.). 

H. I. An adult male person OE. b. generic- 
ally (without article). The male human being. 
Also p7‘edicatively. 1591. c. with special ref. 
to adult age. (Sometimes, A male who has 
attained his majority) ME. d. without ex- 
press contrast ME. e. In the vocative, usually 
implying contempt or impatience, late ME. f. 
Phrases (see below). II2. Applied to beings 
other than human, e, g. God, the Devil, Death 
~X7 ... 3« In pregnant sense : An adult male 


em.r.ently endowed with manly qualities late 
ME. fb- Manliness, courage -1605. 4. A 

person of position, importance, or note 1541. 
5. A husband. Now only Sc. and dzal., exc. 
in phr. m. t:?zd 'iLife. ME. 6. A LlEGEMAX or 
\assal. Now Hist. fAIso f.g. OE. 7. A 
manservant; a valet ME. b. As correl. of 
master. Now commonl> applied (chiefly in 
p..) to workmen as dist. from their employers, 
late ME. S. AppJed (chiefly in//.) to members 
of a fighting force ; now esp. to the common 
soldiers as dist. from the officers ME g. In 
universities, etc.: An undergraduate or student 
1803. 

I. They speake..here the Hebrew tongue, man, 
woman and child 1632. b. Woman is not undevelopt 
m , But diverse Tennyson. c. 1 he Child is father 
of the M. WoPDSw. 31. and boy : one and all ; 

0) (advb. phr I: from boyhood upwards. ^To write 
77i . : to be entitled by years to call oneself am. f{To 
grew tip, etc.) to m . : to adult age. d. [He] was hand 
and glove with some of the best men in town Thacke- 
PAY. The 7n. : occas. used for ‘he \ with a tinge of 
depreciation, sympathy, or the like : so the good m., 
the poor m , eta The late earl was not much liked ; 
the present m. is more popular {?nod). e. Here, 
read it, read it, m. Disraeli. f. Little m . : a term 
(now joc. or affectionate) for a young male child. A 
m. — ‘one ’ or ‘any one’, but implies a reference to 
the male sex only. So fa tnans self, a mafis own. 
In 31. by m , between m. andjtt., m.jfor m,,per tn,, 
as one ?«. (app. orig. a Hebraism = with one accord, 
+aItogether), to a m. (= without exception), 7nan — 
‘individual (male) person As a m, : (considered) 
in regard to his personal character exclusively. So 
The m.i what one is merely ‘ as a m,’ The {very) 771. 
(ellipL in predicative use) ; the man most suitable/b?' 
or to da something. The yn./or me (colloq.^r 7ny 
tnoney ; see Money) : the man whom I should choose 
to employ or support, hfy, your, etc. m . : the person 
one needs, or with whom one has to do. To be one's 
own 711. ; {a) to be in full possession of one’s senses, 
faculties, or powers ; {b) to be at one’s own disposal. 
{Every, not a) in Jack \ see iKCSSsbi^ 2.^ University, 
Oxford, Cambridge, eta m . ; one who is or has been 
a member of a (particular) university, public school, 
etc. Best m., handy m , reading in,, etc., see the 
adjs. 2, But was the Diuell a proper m., Gossip? 
B. Jons. 3. He [Cromwell] was a m. Morley, 
Pym, the m. of men Browning. Phr. To play ike m. 
b. Hauin^ more m. then wit about me Shaks. 4. 
[To] set him upon his legs, and make him a m. for 
ever Sanderson. 7. a. Find out. who’s master, 
who ’s m. Swift. M. Friday ; a servile follower ; a 
factotum. (After Robinson Crusoe’s ‘ man Friday ’.) 
b. The masters had locked out the men. .from seven- 
teen factories i860. 8. The English had lost more 

than 2,400 officers and men 1880. 

in. Transf. uses. i. One of the pieces in 
chess, draughts, and backgammon, late ME. 
2. With qualification : A ship 1473. 3» Ap- 

plied to any representation of a man 1636. 
M. of straw (fig.) : see Straw 4. In Cum- 
berland, Westmorland, and Lonsdale : A cairn 
marking a summit or prominent point of a 
mountain; cf. Low Man, High M. as local 
names for particular cairns 1800. 

I. The cheste-bourde and men 1562. a. They chased 
a Barbadoes and a Jamaica m. into Limrick 1665. 

Phrases and combs. a. Phrases. M. of Belial, 
a worthless or wicked m. (cf. i Sam. xxv. 25) ; m. 01 
blood (Hebraism), one who is laden with blood- 
guiltiness; m. in blue slang, a policeman; m. of 
God (Hebraism), {a) a saint, 0) an ecclesiastic ; m. 
of Kent, one of the inhabitants of Kent east of the 
river Medway (cf. Kentish man) ; tm. of Rome, 
the Pope. 

b. Obvious combs., as m. famine, etc. ; in, (=*male ’) 
cook, m. nurse, etc, ; one-man (show), etc. ; m.~stealer', 
nu-steaZing', m.-wortky adj.; m.-made ppl. adj.; 
m. fashion adv. 

c. Special combs. ; m.-ape, an antbrojDoid ape ; 
•engine, a kind of lift for lowering and raising men 
in a shaft, consisting essentially of a reciprocating 
vertical rod with platforms at intervals ; -machine 
= man-engine i -mountain, the name given to 
Gulliver by the Lilliputians ; -power, (a) the power 
exerted by a man ; as a unit, one-eighth of a horse- 
power ; {b\ the amount of men available for state or 
other services; -rope, a rope on either side of a 
gan^ay or ladder, used in ascending and descending 
a ship’s side, etc. 

Man (maen), v. [OE, mannian, f. mann 
Man sb.'} 1. trans. (Mil. and Naut.) To fur- 

nish (a fort, ship, etc.) with men. Said also of 
the men. b. Naut. To place men at or on (a 
particular part of a ship), as at the capstan to 
heave anchor, or on the yards to salute a dis- 
tinguished person. Said also of the men; 
hence transf. to exert force upon (a rope, etc.). 
1697. fc. To equip and send (a boat, occas. 
an army) with its complement of men out, forth. 


se (man), a (pass), an Qoud). v (cut), g (Fr. chef), a (tvec). ai (/, eye), p (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (yat). 
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etc. -1774- 3 . To suppiv With a man, men, 

or inhabitants late ME. +3. To escort (esp. a 
woman) -16S8. 4. To make manly or manlike 
1615. 5, Falconry. To accustom (a hawk, etc.) 
to the presence of men. Hence {transf. and 
ge 7 i.) to make tame or tractable 1575. 

1. M. the Pinnace, and get her by the Ship’s Side 
1694. b. ^Manned Ship and cneered Sir John Jervis 
1790. a. To be mand with one bare Page Chapman. 
The pulpits were manned with seditious preachers 
Southey. 4 My Soul’s up in Arms, And Alans each 
part about me Dryden. 

Manace, obs. f. AIenace sF and z’. 
Manacle (msemak’r,,^';^. [ME. matticle, a. 
OF. manich handcuff, ad. L. manicula, dim. 
of manus hand.] A fetter for the hand ; usu. 
pL b. Chiefly//., bonds, restraints 1587. 

I. Wee^e put you. .in Manacles, Then reason safely 
with you Shaks. b. The Alanacles Of the all- 
building- Law Sha-ics. Hence Ma*nacle v. irons. 
to fetter or confine (the hands); loosely^ to fetter; to 
fasten, secure. Also Jig. 

Manage (mmned^'l, xAlso (in senses 
1-3) Manage. 1577. [ad. It. maneggia (F. 
ma7zlge), vbl. sb. f. manegg£are\ see MANAGE 
t:;.] I. The training of a horse in its paces. 
Obs. exc. arch. (Now usually AIanege.) 
Also transf. and j^g. 1586. a. The action and 
paces of a trained horse ; spec, a short gallop at 
full speed. Obs. exc. arch. 1577. 3. A riding- 

school 1655. 4. The skilful handling of (a 

weapon) 1611. fs. Management ; conduct (of 
affairs) ; administration, direction, control 
1581. t6. Treatment -1626. 

1. Speake teaxmes of m. to thy bounding Steed 
Shaks. 2. His horses .are taught their mannage 
Shaks_. s. Young men in the conduct and mannage 
of Actions,^ embrace more then they can hold Bacon. 
6 . Quick-silver will not endure the Alannage of the 
Fire Bacon. 

Manage (mse-nedg), v. 1561. [ad. It. 
maneg^iare to handle = F. manier : — ^pop.L. 
* 7 nanidiare, f. L. manos hand.] i. irans. To 
train (a horse) in his paces,* to put through 
the exercises of the manage. Now merged in 
senses 2 and 7. f b. znlr. Of a horse : To per- 
form the exercises of the manage -1719. a. 
irazis. To handle, wield (a weapon, tool, etc.). 
Now only, to make (a weapon, instrument, 
etc.) serve one's purpose (well or ill). 1586. b. 
To handle, work (a ship or boat) 1600, 3. To 
conduct (a war, an undertaking, etc.). Now, 
To carry on successfully or otherwise ,* to con- 
trol the course of (affairs) by one's own action. 
1579. Also absol. 4. frans. To control the 
affairs of (a household, institution, state, etc.) ; 
to take charge of (cattle, etc.) 1609. 5. To 

administer (finances, provisions, etc.) 1649. 

To deal with carefully ; to husband. ? Obs. 
1649. fb. To treat (persons) with indulgence 
or consideration. Also absol. -1796. 7. To 

cause (persons, animals, etc.) to submit to 
one's control 1594. 8. To bring over to one’s 
wishes by artifice, flattery, etc. 1706, 9. To 

operate upon ; to treat (land) 1655. 10. To 

bring to pass by contrivance ; hence, to suc- 
ceed in accomplishing. Also, with inf, as 
obj. ; often ironically, to be so unskilful or un- 
lucky as to do something. 1722. b. absol. To 
contrive to get along or pull through (under dis- 
advantages). colloq. 1899. 

2, Put w thy Sword, Or m. it to part these men 
with me Shaks. 3 So you see, ..they m. these 
things better in France Lady Morgan. absol. If I 
had not managed very cleverly 1791. Her father. . 
Hadn’t a head to m. Tennyson. ^ 6. I am obliged to 
m. my health, and I have many things to/o Berkeley. 

8 . Managing mankind, by studying their tempers and 
humouring their weaknesses Disraeli. 10 . 1 managed 
to lose. .;^2,soo Macreadv. 

Manageable (msemedgab’l), a. 1598. [f. 
prec. + -ABLE.] That can be managed ; 
tractable ; workable ; capable of being accom- 
plished by contrivance ; etc. 

A meek and m. child Mrs. Browning. Hence 
Manageabi'lity, Mamageableness, the condition 
or quality of being m. Ma'nageably adv. 
Management (maemedgm^nt'). 1598, [£. 
Manage v. + -ment.] i. The action or 
manner of managing (see the vb.). tin early 
use sometimes in pi. b, spec. The working (of 
land) ; hence dial, manuring ; conc?\ manure, 
tc. An instance of managing -1676. a. The 
use of contrivance for effecting some purpose ; 
often in bad sense, implying deceit or trickery 
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1666. t-'^so with a and pi, ts. A negotiation 
i “^715- Power of managing ; admimstrative 
skill ; also, ttact, ingenuity 1715. fs. In- 
; dulgence or consideration shown towards a 
I person ; politic moderation ; an instance of 
j this. [= F. minage77ient.'\ -1818. 6. collect. 

I A governing body, e.g. a board of directors, a 
: board of governors, etc. 1739. 7. atirib.i as 

I f/z. expenses^ etc. 1903. 

contracts and in. of State affaires Holland. 
2. Talent for intrigue or ‘ management ’ Bryce. 3 
He [the Duke of Savoy] had great Managements with 
several Ecclesiasticks before he turn’d Hermite 
Addison. 5. When I have any thing to object to 
persons in power, . . I use no sort of m. towards them 
Burke, 

M ana g er (mae-nM^ai). 1588. [f. Manage 
V. k -ER ^.] I. One who manages (something ! 
specified). Now rare in general sense. 3. | 
One skilled in managing affairs, money, etc. 
1670. 3* One who manages a business, an in- 
stitution, etc, 1705. 4. One of several mem- 

bers of either house of parliament appointed 
for the performance of some duty in which both 
houses are concerned 1667. 5. Law. A person 

appointed, usu. by a court of chancery, to 
manage a business for the benefit of creditors 
or others j usu. receiver and m. 1793. 

2. She is not what is called a good m. 1806. 4 The 
conference [between Lords and Commons] is con- 
ducted by ^Managers’ for both houses 1S40. Hence 
Ma*nageress, a woman m., e.g. of a theatre or 
hotel. ManageTial a. of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a m. Ma*nagersldp, the office, or 
the control, of a m, 

tMa*nagery. 1633. [f. Manage sb, or v. 
4 -ERY ; but often infi. by F. menagerie.] 1. 
Domestic or agricultural administration -1734. 
b. Economy -1705. 2. The art of managing 

(weapons, implements) 1654-93. 3. Manager- 
ship ; an administrative office 1643-1734. 4. 

Cunning or adroit management ; an instance 
of this -1734. 5. = Manage sb, 1, 3. -1782. 
Ma*nagmg, ///. . 1715. [-ing2] That 
manages. i. Addicted to scheming or to 
assuming the direction, of affairs. 3. Economi- 
cal 1754. 3. Having executive control 1766. 

I. That brisk, m., lively, imperious woman Thacke- 
ray. 3. You want a firstrate m. man Disraeu. 

Manakin (maemakin). Also -ikin. 1743. 
[Var. of Manikin.] One of the small gaily- 
coloured birds of the passerine family Pipridde, 
inhabiting tropical America. 

Man-at-arms. Orig. fman-of-arms. late 
ME. [tr. OF. komme d' armes^ komme a arines.] 

A soldier ; esp, a heavy-armed soldier on horse- 
back. 

Manatee (msenatr). Also manati, mana- 
tin. 1555. [a, Sp, manati, a. Carib manat” 

toui.] Zool. A large aquatic herbivorous ceta- 
cean of the genus Manatus (order Sire7iia), 
esp. M. aTTzericanus ; it inhabits the shallow 
waters of rivers and estuaries on the Atlantic 
shores within the tropics. Also Lamantin. 

Comb, m.-grass, a marine plant of the W. Indies, 
Thatassia testudinuTzu 

fMana'tion. 1656. [ad. L. manationem, f. 
manure.] The action of flowing out -1814. 
Manav(i)lins (m^3e*v(i)lmz), sb, fl. 
slang. Now rare, 1865. [?J Odds and ends. 
Mwbote (mgembffut). Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 
mannbdt : see Man sb.^ Boot A fine 

paid to an overlord for the loss of a man. 
Mancke, mauncke (manj). late ME. [a. 

F. manche ; — L. manica^ f. maztizs hand.] i. A 
sleeve. Obs. exc. as used by antiquaries. 2. 
Her. A sleeve used as a charge, esp. the hang- 
ing sleeve of the 14th c. i486. 

Manckester (msemtjestw). 15512. Name 
of a city in Lancashire, the chief seat of the 
cotton manufacture, i. Used attrib. or as 
adj. in M, cottons, etc. M. wares, cotton 
goods manufactured at M.; hence M, ware- 
house, warehouseman. 2. M. School ; a name 
first applied by Disraeli to Cobden and Bright 
and their followers, who, before the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, held their meetings at M. and 
advocated free trade. Also, in M. policy, etc., 
used to designate a policy of laissez-faire and 
self-interest 1848. 

Mancket (mse*ntjet). Ohs, exc. dial, or 
Hist, late ME, [?J +1. The finest kind of 
wheaten bread -1791. 2. A small loaf or roll 
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of this. Now only arch, or dial. 1481. b. 
Her. 1640. 3. attz'ib., as zn. hz'ead, etc. 

Mam-ckild. PL men-ckildren. late ME, 
A male child. 

Manckineel (msentjinrl). 1630. [a. F. 

zjtanceziille, a. Sp. manzanilla, dim. of man* 
zcLua apple, altered f. Obp. mazana : — I.. 771a- 
tiana (neut. pi., sc. pozzia, mala) a kind of 
I apple, named from the Roman gens MaiiaL] 

I A W, Indian tree, Hippor 7 iane Mancinella, 

I having a poisonous and caustic milky sap, and 

I acrid fruit resembling an apple. Also m. tree. 

Bastard m., a W. Indian tt^ei,Camer aria latif olio, 

Mamckil (mmntp 7 -). 1736. [lit. ‘pure’.] 
(One) of the native Mongolian race of Manchuria 
which formed the ruling class in China from 
1644 to 1912. 

•|-Ma*iicipate, ///. a. 1502. [ad. L. manci- 
patus; see next.] Made subject (to) -1687. 
Mancipate (mm'nsip^it), z/. 1574. [f. L. 
mancipai-, inancipare, f. manus -f root of capereL] 
I. Roman Law. (trans.) To hand over by 
Mancipation 1656. 'fa. To make subject, 
enslave {to, unto) -1756. Hence Mamcipatory 
a. pertaining to or involving mancipation. So 
Mamcipable a. 1S75. 

Mancipation (msensip^i’Jsn). 1577- [ad. 
L. mancipati 07 iem ; see prec. J i . The cere- 
monial process by which certain kinds of pro- 
perty (called res manczpi) were transferred 
1656. 2. gen. The action of enslaving ; the 

state of being enslaved. 

1. M. .. is performed by recital of certain words 
of style, in piesence of a balance-holder and five 
witnesses Muirhead. 

Manciple (mtemsipl). ME. [a. OF. man- 
ciple, mancipe, ad. L. mancipiuzfi, f. manus + 
root of capere.] 1, An officer or servant who 
buys provisions for a college, an inn of court, 
a monastery, etc. f 2. A bondslave, servant. 
[= L. mancipium.] -1587. 

Mancus (mse’qkzis). Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 
mancus masc. = OS. znancus (glossing bazanti- 
cum, aureus), etc,] An OE, money of account 
of the value of thirty pence. 

-mancy, a terminal element, repr, OF. 
-mancie, late L. -mantia, Gr. ^xavreia divina- 
tion ; as chiromancy, necromancy, hydromancy, 
etc. The related adjs. end in -mantic. 
Mandaean (msendrjan), a, and sb, 1875. 
ff. Mandsean Aramaic mandayya (rendering 
Gr. yvaariKoi Gnostics ; f. mandd knowledge) 

+ -AN.] The designation of a Gnostic sect 
still surviving in Mesopotamia, and of the 
Aramaic dialect of their sacred books. 

II Mandamus (msend^’mi^s). 1535. [L., 

‘ we command ’.] Law. A term applied orig. 
to writs, letters missive, or mandates issued b^y 
the sovereign directing the performance of cer- 
tain acts, but subseq. restricted to the judicial 
writ issued in the Idng’s name from the Court 
of King’s Bench (now, from the Crown side of 
the King’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice) and directed to an inferior court, a 
corporation, an officer, etc., commanding some 
specified thing to be done. 

‘Its general object is to enforce the performance of 
some public duty in respect of which there is no 
specific legal remedy ’ (G. H. B. Kenrick). 
Mandarin^ (mae*ndarin). 1589 (mande- 
line). [a. Pg. mandarim, a. Malay mantri, a. 
Hindi man tri : — Skr. mantrin counsellor, f. 
(ult.) root man to think.] i. A generic name 
for all grades of Chinese officios, of which 
there were nine, each distinguished by a particu- 
lar kind of button. (The Chinese name is 
Kwan.) .fFonnerly extended to other Asiatic 
officials, b. A grotesque toy figure in Chinese 
costume, that goes on nodding after it is 
shaken 1781. a. The language spoken in 
China by officials and educated people 1727. 

3. Short for mandarin porcelain 1873. 

X. c. trattsf, A pedantic official, bureaucrat. 

Combs., etc. : m. duck, a due/ of bright and gay 
plumage, native to Cnina ; m.jar, 

a jar of m. porcelain ; m. porcelain, Japanese 
porcelain decorated with figures of mandarins; m. 
vase, a vase of m. porcelain. Hence Ma'ndarinate, 
the office of a ra. ; mandarins as a body ; government 
by mandarins. Mandarimic a. pertaining to a m. 
Ma'ndarinism, the m. system, government by 
mandarins. MamdarinsMp. 
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Mandarin 2 , mandarme (mce’sdariii, 
-in). iSi5. F. m 2 nij.nne\ perh. f. prec., 
with reference'’to the colour of the yellow siIk 
robes of mandarins.] i. A small fia£ten':;d 
deep-coloured orange, with sweet pulp and 
thin easily-separable rind. Also cr^ng'e. 
Also atirib. a. A coloi r (obtained from coal- 
tar) resemblins^ that of the mandann orange. 
Also m.'orange, iSSj. 3*^ ^ liqueur 

1882. Hence Mamdaxining zbL ^3. the pro- 
cess of giving an orange colour to silk or wool 
by the action of nitric acid 1839. 

Mandatary (mse-ndatori). i6ir. [ad. L. 
mandafarius, f. rtandainm ; see -ARV^.j f i. 
One w'ho is appointed to a benefice by a papal 
mandate -1726. a. = Mandatory si, 1656. 

Mandate (mae‘nd/c),^3. 1552. [3.^ la, man- 
datum, neut. pa. pple. of mandare, Cf. F. man- 
daib] i,gen, A command, order, injunction. 

and rhst, 1576. st,spsc, A judicial 
or legal command from a superior to an in- 
ferior 1552. t>. A papal rescnpt, esp. with 

reference to preferment to a benefice 1611. c. 
A command from the sovereign to elect a 
fellow of a college or to confer a degree [Nisi,] 
1617. td* A pastoral letter --1824. 3. a. 

Law. A commission by which one person I 
requested another to act for him gratuitously, 1 
undertaking to indemnify him against loss 1756. 1 
b. Scats Law. A contract by which one person | 
employs another to act for him in his affairs^ 
1 681. c. A contract of gratuitous bailment 1781. 

Politics, \Pdt&LP. mandat. 1 The instruction; 
as to policy supposed to be given by the electors 
to a parliament or a member of parliament. 
Also transf 1774. 5* ^ commission from the 

League of Nations to a power {the mandatory) 
to administer, etc. a temtory 1919, 6. fatirii, 
- Maundy 1546. 

2. b. Mandates for deposing sovereigns Bukke. 
Mandate (msemd^t), v. 1724. [f. L. 

mandat-, ppl. stem of mandare,'] i. To com- 
mit (a sermon) to memory Sc. a. To hand 
over (a territory) to a mandatory (chiefly pa. 
pple.) 1922. 

Mandative (maemdativ), a. rare, 1651. 
[ad. late L. mandativus, f. mandare ; see prec. 
and -ATIVE.] Pertaining to command. 
}|Mandator (msendJin^rb 1681. [L., f. 

mandare (see Mandate).] One who gives a 
mandate, esp. in the legal senses. 

Mandatory (msemdateri). 1576. [ad. late 
1 j, mandatorius, f. mandator’, see prec.] A. 
adj. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or convey- 
ing a command or mandate. b. Of actions : 
Obligatory, esp. in consequence of a command 
1818. c. Concerning which the League of 
Nations has issued a mandate 1921. B. sb. 
One to whom a mandate is given (esp. in Law) 
1661 ; see also Mandate sd, 5. 
ll Manda *tum. 1547. [L.] == Mandate. 
Mandelic (msende-lik), a, 1844. [f. G. 
mafidel almond -ic.] Chem, In m. acid 
(G. mand&lsdure) : an acid formed by the I 
action of hydrochloric acid upon amygdalin, 
Manderelle, -il, obs. ff. Mandrel. 
Mandible (maemdib’I). Now only Anat. 
and Zool. 1548. [ad. late L. mandibida (also 
used), -ulum, f. mandere to masticate.] A jaw 
or jawbone j esp. the lower jaw (in mammals 
and fishes), b. In birds, (usually) either part, 
upper or lower, of the beak 1686. c. In in- 
sects, either half of the upper or antenor pair 
of jaws 1826. So Mandi'bular, -ary adjs. be- 
longing to or connected with a m, ]\^ndi*- 
bulBorm a. Entom. shaped like a m. 
Mandibulate (msendrbij^Uit), a. (s3.) 1826. 
[ad, iuod.L. mandibulaius, f. late L. mandi- 
hula ; see -ate ^.] i. Provided with man- 
dibles; applied to a group of insects (the 
Mandibulata) which have the organs of the 
mouth adapted for mastication, b. si. One of 
these. 3, Of organs : Adapted for mastication 
1835. So Man^'bulated a, 

Mnndibtilo- (msendi'bi?^^?), irreg. comb, 
form of late L. mandiiula Mandible, used 
with sense ^pertaining to the mandible and 
. . .\ as m.-hyoid, etc. 

Manda (mae-ndil). 1662. [Arab, miniil. 
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mandil sash, turban-clotb, handkerchief, ad. 
L. manizlt (see Mantle si.).J A turban. 

M andilioa (mnendi-ii/n;. “ Ois. exc. L/ist. 
^S77- L^- mandillon, ad. It. mandzglLne, 

augm. V mattdiglia.'\ A loose coat or cassock, 
m later times sleeveless, formerly worn as a 
kind of overcoat. 

Mandioca, var. Manioc. 
fMandmeat. ME. [a. OF. mandement : — 
late L. mandamentum, {. mandareP A com- 
mandment ; that which is commanded. Also, 
command, rule, -1567. 

Mandola (maendJafla), mandora (man- 
dda'rd). 1758. fa. It. mandola, mandora.^ 
A larger variety of the mandolin. 

Mandolin, -ine (mse-nd^lin). 1707. [ad. 
F. mandoline, ad. It. mandolino (also used), 
dim. of prec.] An instrument of the lute kind 
having four to six metal strings stretched upon 
a deeply-rounded body. Hence Mamdolinist, 
a performer on the m. 

Mandore (msendoau). 1823. [ad. F,, 
ad. It. mandora .1 — Mandola. 

Mandragora (msendrae'gora). OE. [late 

L. , a. Gr. yLavbpayopas.’] i. a. The plant 
Mandrake. Now only Hist. b. Boi. The 
genus to which this plant belongs. ^ c. As the 
type of a narcotic (Shaks.). t®. Chinese man- 
dragoras : ginseng -1741. 

t. c. OiK 111. iii. 330. I haue. .drunke Lethe and 

M, to forget you Chapman. Hence Mandra*gorite, 
one who is habitually under the influence of m. 

I Mandrake (maemdr^ik). [ME. mandrag(g) e, 

I short form of Mandragora.] ^ 1. Any plant 
I of the genus Mandragora, having very short 
stems, thick, fleshy, often forked, roots, and 
fetid lance-shaped leaves. 

The mandrake is poisonous, having emetic and 
: narcotic properties. Its forked root was thought to 
resemble tbe human form, and was fabled to shriek 
I when plucked up from the ground. 

I tb. in allusive and fig. uses -1676. 3. The 

root of White Bryony 1583. 3» V.S. The 

j May-apple, Podophyllum pdiatum 1845. 4. 

^ atirib. 1563. 

1 1. And shrikes like Mandrakes tome out of the 
[ earth Sha-ks. b. Thou horson M. Shaks. He stands 
as if his Legs had taken root j Avery M. ! Davenant. 
4. M. apple, the fruit of the m. 

Mandrel, mandril (msemdr^, -il). 1516. 
[?] I. A miner’s pick. 3. In a lathe, ap 
arlDor or axis to which work is secured while it 
is being turned. Also, a similar part in a 
circular saw or cutter. 1665. 3. A cylindrical 

rod, core, or axis round which metal or other 
material is forged, cast, moulded, or shaped 
1790. 4. attrii. 1825. 

4. M.dcttke,^ a lathe adapted for turning hollow 
work, which is clasped by a chuck on the end of the 
mandrel in the head-stodc (Knight). 

Mandrill (mse*ndril). Also-il. 1744. [app* 
f. Man si, 4 Drill j 5.®] The largest, most 
hideous, and most ferocious of the baboons, 
Cynocephalus mairrwnox morinon, of W. Africa, 

Mandticable (masTadi^kab^l), a. Obs. or 
arch, 1614. [ad. L. type ; see 

next and -able.] Capable of being mandu- 
cated; eatable. 

Mandncate (msemdi^^it), v. 1623. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. manducare to chew; see 
-ate®.] trans. To chew, eat. So Mandu- 
ca’taon, the action of eating (chiefly TheoL, 
as carnal, literal, spiritual m., etc.); the 
action of chewing 1551. Mamducatory a. 
(chiefly Phys.), pertaining to or fitted for man- 
ducation. 

Mane (m^n). [OE. manu str. fern. ; — 0 
Teut. ^mand (primary sense prob. ^ neck ’).] 
I, The long hair on the back of the neck and 
the shoulders of various animals, esp. the 
horse and the lion. Also Ad' transf. f 3. 
The hackles of a game-cock 1614-1727. 
3. Agric. A ridge or tuft of grass or stubble, 
left by the mowers 1523. Hence Maned ppl. 
a. having am.; in Her, = Crined. 

-mane (m^in), the ending of some words 
adopted from Fr., as Anglomane, etc. Viewed 
as a Gallicism ; the Eng. -maniac is preferred. 

Ma*n-ea.ter. 1600. [Man si.'] i, A canni- 
bal. 3. An animal that eats or has a propen- 
sity for eating men ; e. g. a shark (esp. Car- , 
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. ckarodon rcndekti) 1837 ; a tiger, lion, hyena 
1862. So Ma-n-ea-ting vol. so. and ppl. a. 

'I Manege, manege 1644. [Fr. 

iorm of Manage 5.".] i. A ndmg-school. 3. 
The movements proper to a trained horse ; the 
art or practice of training horses ; horseman- 
ship 1776. , 

.Manell (ma’iiif). 1611. iHdb.mdnd; see 
Mina A] Heo. Antig. A Heb. coin and weight, 
equal to^from sixty to one hundred shekels. 

Mmieless (m^i-Hiies), ^r. 1828. [f. Mane 
•f -LESS. ] Without or destitute of a mane. 

Maneqtiin(e, obs. f. Manikin. 

Maneiial (mani3*rial), a. 1765. [f. med.L. 
marterium Manor -AL.] = ^ilANORIAL a . 

|] Manes (mFimzz), sb.pl. late ME. [L. manes 
pL] The deified souls of departed ancestors 
(as beneficent spirits). Also, the shade of a 
departed person, as an object of reverence, or 
as demanding to be propitiated by vengeance. 

The ra. of my son shall smile this day, While I, in 
blood, my vows of vengeance pay Dryden. 

Marifl il (mse'nful), a. late ME. [f. Man sb. 
-f- -FUL.] I. = Manly a. 2. t2. occas. = 

Manly a. 3. Fuller. 

I. A stoute and m. minde 1576. Hence ma*nrally 
adv., -ness. 

M^gabey (msemgab^). 1774* [Name of 
a region of Madagascar. The erron. applica- 
tion is due to Buffon.] A monkey of the 
African genus Cercocebus ; esp. the Sooty M., 
C. fuliginosus. 

IVIangan-, repr. Manganese (G. mangan) 
in compound names of minerals, as m.-amphi- 
bole = Rhodonite ; etc. 

Manganate (mse*ggan/t). 1839. [f. Man- 
GAN-IC -h -ATE k] Chem. A salt of manganic 
acid. So f Mangane'sate 1819. 

Manganese (m^-gganzz). 1676. [a. F. 
manganhse, a. It. manganese, corrupt form of 
L. magnesia ; see Magnesia 2.] black 

mineral (now recognized as an oxide of a 
metal ; see sense 2) used in glass-making and 
other processes. Also called black m. 2. 
Chem, The metallic element (symbol Mn) of 
which ‘black manganese' is the oxide 1783. 
(Also called tManganes(i)tim.) 

r. The black m. of commerce is usually a mixture 
of various oxides, but the term is applied esp. to m. 
dioxide, MnOa, which is the valuable ingredient in 
the mixture (N.E.D.). 

atirib. and Comb., as m. bronze, (<2) a bronze dye, 
{i) an alloy of copper and zinc with m. j m. green, 
an unstable green dye derived from manganate of 
barium ; m. steel, a malleable mixture of iron and m. 

Manganesian (msegganrzian), a. 1795. 
[f. prec. + -IAN.] Pertaining to manganese, 
or characterized by its presence. So tMan- 
gane’sic a. m. acid = manganic acid 1819 ; 
Mangane*s(e)ous acid, manganous acid. 

Manganic (mseggsemik), a. 1836. [f. 

Mangan-ese + -ic.J Chejji. Applied to com- 
pounds containing manganese in its higher 
valency. 

M. acid’, an acid (HoMnOi) not known exc. in 
comb, with alkalis, with which it forms manganates. 

Manganiferous (msegganideros), a. 1851. 
[f. Manganese + -{i)ferous.] Min. Con- 
taining or yielding manganese. So Manganin 
(mss'gganin) [-IN i]. Met all. an alloy of cop- 
per, manganese, and nickel, much used in the 
construction of standard resistance_ coils 1902. 
Manganite (mse’ggansit), [-ite^], Mhi. a 
hydrated sesquioxide of manganese, occurring 
massive and in pseudo-crystals; grey man- 
ganese ore 1827; Chem. a salt of manganous 
acid 1865. llManganium (msegg£t*nmm) 
[mod.L.] Chem. ^ Manganese 2. 1850. 
Manganous (m^-gganas), a. 1823. [f. 
Mangan-ese + -ous.] a. Of the nature of, 
or containing, manganese, b. Chem. Contain- 
ing manganese in its lower valency. 

; Mange (m^indg). [Late ME. manjewe, 

a. OF. manjue, mangeue itch, vbl. sb. f. man- 
fuer^ mangier (mod.F. manger) to eat.] A 
cutaneous disease occurring in many hairy and 
woolly animals, caused by an arachnidan para- 
site. Also loosely, a dirty, scabby or scurfy 
condition of the skin, f b. fig. A restless desire, 
an itch to do something -1790. 

b. If yet thy head possess the M. of Writing Wolcot. 
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Mangel (mse-gg’l), mangold (mse-gg^ld). 
1856. Short for next 

Mangel - wurzel, mangold - wurzel 

(mse-qg'K m^*i]goidiW5*i2‘l). 1779. [a. G. 

mango Ld-wurzel {corruptly mangelwurzel), f. 
mangold beet (of unkn. ongin) + wurzel root.] 
A variety of beet, with a root larger than that 
of the garden beet ; cultivated as a food for 
cattle. By some considered as a hybrid be- 
tween the red and the white beet. Also attrib. 

Manger (m^-nd^ai). IME. [a. F. man- 
geoire : — pop. L. ^manducatoria, f. mandu- 
care (F. manger) to eat.] i. A box or 
trough in a stable or cowhouse, from w’hich 
horses and cattle eat. 2. j\^aut. A small berth- 
ing in the bows of a ship, intended to keep 
the w'ater entering the hawse-holes from flood- 
ing the deck 1627. 

Mangle (^mas gg^l), s3.^ 1613. [a. Sp. man- 
gle ; see Mangrove.] = Mangrove. 

Mangle (mse*gg’l), 2 1774. [a. Du. 

mangel masc, (= G. mangel fern.), app. short 
for mangelstok, f. stem of ma?2gelen to mangle. 
The Du. and G. word is (ult.) f. Gr. fidyyavov 
(see Mangonel).] A machine for rolling and 
pressing linen and cotton clothing, etc. after 
washing; now consisting of two or more 
cylinders working one upon another. 

Comb , : m.- wheel, a wheel which, by an ingenious 
adjustment of rack and pinion, causes the movable 
part of a m. to travel backwards and forwards, while 
the wheel itself rotates in only one direction ; applied 
also to a similar wheel in textile machines ; similarly 

m. pillion, rack. 

Mangle (mse-gg’l), z/.l kte ME. [ad. AF. 
mangier, mahangler, app. frequent, of ma- 
kaignier Maim vl) i. trans. To hack, cut, 
or lacerate by repeated blows; to reduce 
thus to a more or less unrecognizable con- 
dition. Also transf, and fig, 2. To cut or 
hack (a thing) roughly, so as to damage and 
disfigure 1530. z.fig. Now chiefly ; To make 
(words) unrecognizable by mispronunciation ; 
to spoil (a quotation, text, etc.) by gross blun- 
dering or falsification. Formerly often : To 
mutilate, deprive of essential parts. 1533. 

I. A human head was found severed from the body 
..and so frightfully mangled that no feature could be 
recognised Macaulay, a. The bench.., Though 
mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet destroyed 
CowpER. 3. Remember how they m. our Brittish 
names abroad Milt. 

Mangle (mai-qgl), v,^ 1775. [f. Mangle 

I. trans. To press smooth with a mangle, 

2. To beat (lead) flat on a roller 1880. 

Mango (mse*ggi7u), sbJ- PL mangoes, 

-gos (mse*qgoaz). 1582. _ fa. Pg. manga, a. 
Malay maijgd, a, Tamil mdn-kdy {man = 
mango-tree + My = fruit).] i. The fruit of 
Mangifera indica {N,0. Anacardzacese); it is 
a fleshy drupe, having in the wild state a tur- 
pentine flavour; the best kinds are eaten ripe; 
the green fruit is used for pickles and con- 
serves. 2. The tree 1678. 3. Cookery, A 

pickle, esp. of melons or cucumbers, resembling 
that made of green mangoes 1699. 4, Short 

for mango-bird, m,-fisk 1819. 

Comb , : lu.-bird, {a) an oriole {Oriolus hundod), 
native of India; (< 5 ) humming-bird iLambornis 
mango), native of Jamaica; -fish, a golden -coloured 
fish, Folynemus faradiseus or rlsua, inhabiting the 
tropical seas between India and the Malay archi- 
pelago; m. (tree) trick, an Indian juggling trick in 
which a mango-tree appears to spring up and bear 
fruit within an hour or two. 

fMa*ngO, sb.^ [a. L. mangol\ A slave- 
dealer. B. J ONS. 

Mangold (-wurzel) : see Mangel (-wur- 

zel). 

Mangonel (mse'qgi^nel). Ohs, exc. Hist. 
ME. [a. OF. mangotiel, -elle f. (mod.F, man- 
gonneau), dim. f. late L. mangona, mangonum, 

ad. Gr. yidyyavov an engine of war, a pulley, 
etc.] A military engine for casting stones, etc. 
fMa*ngonism, 1656. [a. F. mangonisme, 
f. L. mangon-, mango broker, etc.; see -ISM.] 
I. The craft of setting out saleable things to 
advantage. Blount. 2. A method of treating 
plants contrary to nature, in order to produce 
changes in their growth -1722. So fMam- 
gonist, one who furbishes up inferior wares for 
sale 1605-98, tMa ngoniza’tion, the action of 
tricking out for sale 1660-78. f Ma*ngonize v. 
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j trans. to furbish up (inferior w'ares) for sale 
1623 ; intr, to traffic in slaves 1601. 
Mangosteen (mae-ggpstjn). Also -stan, 
etc. 1598. fa. Malay mangustanL\ 1. The 
fruit of the E. Indian tree Garcinia Mango- 
stana (N.O. Guiiiferse), It is about the size of 
an apple, with a thick reddish-brown rind, 
and a white juicy pulp of delicious flavour, a. 
The tree 1734. 3- Wild m. (tree), Emhryoperis 
ghiiimfera 1753, 

Mangrove (mse'ggrJav). 1613. [Cf. Pg. 
mangue, Sp, mangle ; the second syll. is due 
to assoc, with Grove.] i. Any tree or shrub 
of the genus Rhizophbra, or the allied genus 
Bruguiera. ; esp. the Common M., R, Mangle. 

The species are all tropical, growing in the mud on 
the sea-shore down to low- water* mark; they have 
large masses of interlacing roots above ground, 
which intercept mud and weeds, and thus cause the 
land to encroach on the sea. 

2, Applied to plants of similar habit and 
appearance; esp. the White Mangrove {Avi- 
cetiniaofiicinalis] found in Brazil and Australia, 
and the Black or Olive Mangrove {A, nitida) 
of tropical America and Africa 1683. 3. attrib., 
as m. jungle, root, swamp, tree, etc. 1672. 
IjMangue fmsegg). 1840. [a. F.] The 
Kusimanse (Crossarchus obscjirus). 

Mangy (mfi’ndsi), a, late ME. [f. Mange 
+ -y ^.] I. Having the mange ; of the nature 
of or caused by the mange. fAlso formerly : 
Scabby. a. Squalid, shabby 1529, 3. 

Beggarly, mean, * lousy *. Common in 17th c. 

1 538. Hence Mamgily adv. Mamginess^ 
MkQliad(d)en, var. of Menhaden. 
M[an-ha*ndle, v. 1457. [f. Man sb, + 
Handle v,] ti. trans. To handle a tool. 2. 
NauL, etc. * To move by force of men, without 
levers or tackles ’ (Smyth) 1867. 3. slang. To 

handle roughly ; to pull or hustle about 1865. | 
tMa*nliead. ME. [f. Man sb, + -head.] 
— Manhood, in various senses -1588. 
Man-hole. 1793. A hole or opening in a 
floor, pavement, boiler, sewer, etc., through 
which a man may pass. Also, a recess in a 
wall, etc., used as^ a place of refuge, e. g. 
to avoid passing trains. 

Manhood (msemhud). ME. [See -hood.] 
I. The state or condition of being human; 
human nature. 2. The state of being a man, 
as opp. to childhood or to womanhood ME. 

3. The qualities eminently becoming a man ; 

manliness, courage, valour (arch,) ME. '[4. 
Humanityt humaneness -1571. 5. Men col- 
lectively 1588. 6. attrib. 1873. 

a. Children, as they grow to m. Froude. 3. Peace 
hath higher tests of m. Than battle ever knew W hit- 
tier. s. The whole m. of Greece fought the battell 
of Salamis Holland. 6. M. suffrage; suffrage 
granted to all male citizens of lawful age not dis* 
qxialified by crime, insanity, etc. 

Ma-n-hti:nter. 1555. A hunter of men ; 
usually a contemptuous term for cannibals, 
slave-dealers, brigands, etc. 1 

Mania (m^*nia). late ME. [a, L., a, Gr. ! 
fxavlaj related to fmlveffOaL to be mad, f. wk. 
grade of Indo-Eur. root *men- (see Mind sb.). 
Cf, F. manie (also formerly used in Engl.).] i. 
Nosology. Mental derangement characterized 
by excitement, hallucinations, and, in its acute 
stage, by great violence. 2, Chiefly with a or 
the : A vehement passion or desire ; also (after 
F. manie), a craze, a rage. Const, for, of. 
Also a period of excitement affecting a body of 
persons. 1689. 

2. The m. of land speculation 1807. The tulip m. 

in Holland 1777 Hence Manic (masuik) a. 
-mania, a terminal element, repr. Gr. fiavia 
Mania in composition, with the general sense 
* a certain kind of madness ’, as kleptomania, 
megalomania ; or * the state of being mad 
after some object*, 3^ bibliomania, Anglo- 
mania, etc. The sbs. in -mania have, or may 
have, correlative sbs. in -maniac ; the words in | 
-MANE are few, and are viewed as Gallicisms. 
fMa'lliable, a, 1483. [a. OF., f. manier to 
handle, f. L. manus hand.] 1. Easy to handle; 
manageable -s-jorj, 2. That may be handled, 
palpable -1686. 

Maniac (m^-ni^k). 1604. [ad. late L, 
maniacus, f, (ult.) Gr. jjtavia Mania.] A. adj. 
I. Affected with mania- 2. Of, pertaining to, 


manifestation 


or characterized by mania ; characteristic of a 
maniac 1727. b. Frantic 1809. 

2. b. The performance of a m. hornpipe Dickens. 
B. sb. One w'ho is affected with mania 1763. 
So Mani'acal a. 1678, -ly adv. 

-maniac : see -mania. 

Manicate (mjemikdit), a. 1832. [ad. L. 
mamcatus furnished with sleeves.] Bot, 
Covered with hairs interwoven into a mass 
that can be easily s^arated from the surface. 
Manicbaean, Maniclieaii (msenikf*^). 
1556. [f. L. Manichseus Manichee 4- -AN.] 
adj. Of or pertaining to the Manichees or their 
doctrine ; characteristic of a Manichee. sb, — 
Manichee. Also transf. So Ma’nichaeism, 
Ma*nicbeism, the doctrine or principles of the 
Manichees. Mamichaeist = Manichee. 
Manictiee (mseniki*). late ME. [ad, late L. 
Manickxus, late Gr. Mavixafos, from Manes or 
Manickxus, the founder of the sect, who lived 
in Persia in the 3rd century after Christ,] An 
adherent of a religious system widely accepted 
from the 3rd to the 5th century, composed of 
Gnostic Christian, Mazdean, and pagan ele- 
ments, and representing Satan as co-eternal 
with God. 

Leo said that the Devil reigned in all other heresies, 
but had rais’d his very throne in that of the Manichees 
E CHARD. 

Manidiord (msemik^id). Obs, exc. Hist, 
1668. [a. F. manicorde, manichordion, cor- 

ruptly a. med.L, "^monockordium, monocordum, 
a. late Gr. yxivoxop^tov, Gr. ptovoxopSov MONO- 
CHORD ; perh. assoc, w. L. manus hand.] — 
Clavichord. 

fMa'ilicon. [a. L. manicon, Gr. paviKov, f. 
\LavLa Mania.] A kind of nightshade, sup- 
posed to cause madness Hudibras iii. i. 324. 

I Manicure (mse'nikiu*.!), sb. i88o. [a, F., 
f. L. manus hand + cura care. Cf. Pedicure.] 

l, One who undertakes professionally the treat- 
ment of the hands and finger-nails. 2. The 
treatment of the hands and finger-nails 1887. 
Hence Ma'nicure Vm trans, and intr, to apply 

m. treatment (to). Ma’nicurist — sense i. 
fManie, late ME. [a. F., ad. L. maniaj\ — 
Mania -1623. 

Manifest (msemifest), sb, 1561. [a. F. 
manifests vbl. sb., f. mamfester.l i, gen. A 
manifestation, indication. Now rare. 2. A 
public declaration ; an open statement ; a 
manifesto. Obs. exc. as gallicism. 3. The list 
of a ship's cargo, signed by the master, for the 
use of officers of customs 1706. 

Manifest (msemifest), a. late MK [ad. L. 
manifestus, earlier manufestus, ?f. manus hand 
-r *festus struck, f, root found in offendere^ de- 
fenders, Thus primarily * palpable '.] i. Evi- 
dent to the eye, mind, or judgement ; obvious. 
'1*2. Having evident signs of\ evidently possess- 
ed of ox guilty of. [Const, after L.] -1725, ^ 

I. That the works of God should be made m, in him 
yohn IK, 3. 2. Calisto there stood ra. of shame Dry- 
den. Hence Ma*nifest-ly adv., -ness. 

Manifest (msemifest), v. late ME. [ad. F. 

! manifester, or L. manifestare, f. manifestus 
(see prec.).] i. trans. To make evident to the 
eye or to the mind ; to show plainly, b. Of 
things : To be evidence of, prove 1508. fa. 
To clear up (a matter) -X669, 3. a. To display 
(a quality, condition, feeling, etc.) ; to reveal 
the presence of, evince 1567. b. refi. Of a 
; thing ; To reve^ itself as existing or operative 
1808. 4. To record in a ship’s manifest 1541. 

! 5. intr. To make a public expression of opinion 
1 1898. 6. Spiritualism. Of a ghost (refi, or 

' intr .) : To reveal its presence, appear 1858. 
7. Hist. In Spanish law, to protect by a Mani- 
festation (sense 4) 1818. 

I 1. [He] manifested forth his glory yohn ii, ji. b. 
Thy Life did m., thou lou’dst me not Skaks. 3. b. 
No tendency, in general, to dysentery, manifested 
itself at^this time 1808, 

Manifestation (msenifest^^Jsn). late ME. 
fad. late L. manifestationem ; see prec.] i.The 
action of manifesting or the fact of being mani- 
fested, b. An instance of this ; hence, that by 
which something is manifested 1785. 2. A 

public act on the part of a government in- 
tended as a display of its power and deter- 
mination to enforce some demand; also, a 
collective action (e. g. a procession, public 

(^i) (ran). ^ (Fr. faite), 5 (ffr, f<fm, ^arth). 
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meeting, eic.j undertaken by a political party, 
etc., m order to call attention to its \:e\\s 1844. 
3. Spiriiu^jlism. A phenomenon by wh'.cii the 
presence of a spirit is supposed to be rendered 
perceptible 1853. 4. Hzsi. In Spanish lav,*, a 

process by which an accused person might be 
protected from the action judges and re- 
moved to a special pnson out of their reach. 
Also, this prison Sp. cancel dc los minz- 
festadas). 1769. 

I. The matter.. requireth more wordes fcr the nx 
thereof than I may now affoorde 1570. b. Tne first 
m. of thought is speech Max Ml’Lk-EK. 

Manifesto (mseaife’sti?), s 3 . 1644. _;_a. It. 
mamfesta.l tx. A proof, a piece of evidence 
-1686. 3. A public declaration by a sovereign 

prince or state, or by an individual or body of i 
individuals whose proceedings are of public 
importance, making known past actions and 
explaining the motives for actions announced 
as forthcoming- 

t The manifestoes of modern^ agrarianism 1839. 
Hence Mandfe’sto v. rare^ to issue a m. or mani- 
festoes. 

Manifold (mse'nifMd), a., and sh}- 

Now literary. [Com. Tent. : OE. mani^feald ; 
see Many a. and -fold.] A. adj. i. Having 
various forms, features, relations, applications, 
etc.; tcomplex. b. Qualifying a personal 
designation : That is such in many ways or in 
many relations ME. a. Qualifying pi. sb. : 
Numerous and varied. f Formerly simply: 
Numerous. OE, 

1. They. .m. in sin, deserv’d to fall Milt. b. The 
m. Linguist, and the army-potent souldier Shaks. 
as. Overwhelmed by iru vexations 1849, 

tB. adv. In many ways, modes, degrees, etc. 
~^593* til® proportion of many to one. 

xviii. 30. 

C. absol. and sb. ti. Phr. By (rarely on) 
m . : many times over -1596. 3. That which is 

manifold, a, spec. In the Kantian philosopliy, 
the sum of the particulars furnished by sense 
before they have been unified by the under- 
standing 1855. b, gen. 1856.^ 3. Math. A 

general conception of which time and space 
are particular varieties 1890. 4. A copy made 

by a manifold writer 1884. 5, Meek. A pipe 

or chamber with several outlets or valves form- 
ing connexions with other pipes, etc. 1891. 

2. h. The picturesque m. of life 1902. 

D. Comb . : m.-paper, carbonized paper used in mak- 
ing several copies of a writing at one time ; m. writer, 
an apparatus fitted with, carbonized paper for doing 
this ; so m. writing. 

Ma*iiifold, sb:-^ dial. Also manifolds. 
ME. [1 Many a. + Fold sb.^] The intes- 
tines or bowels ; spec, the manyplies or third 
stomach of a ruminant. 

Manifold (msemif^ald), [OE. manig- 
fealdian, f. the adj.; see Manifold a. Re- 
cently re-KJoined.] trans. To make manifold, 
mnltiply. rare exc. as in b. h. spec. To make 
copies (of), as by a manifold wnter 1865, 
b. The Home Secretary received such precise and 
timely information that he was enabled to have it 
manifolded x88i. 

Ma’Hifoldly, adv. Now only literary. OE. 
[See Manifold a. and -LY^.J In manifold 
ways ; \occas, in the proportion of many to one. 
Mai^oldness (m0e*nif<7aldnes). OE. [See 
Manifold a. and -ness.] i. The quality or 
condition of being manifold ; varied character j 
multiplicity. 3. Math. = Manifold C. 3. 
[A transl. of G. mannigfaliigheU.'] 1873. 
Manifonn (mse-nif^rm), a. 1826. [ad. 
mod.L. maniformis, f. L. manus ; see -FORM.] 
Having the form of a hand ; Entom. chelate, 
Ma niho t, var. of Manioc. 

Manikia (msemikin). 1570. [a. Du. 

manneken, dim. of man Man sb, ; see -kin.] 
1. A little man (often contemptuous) ; a dwarf, 
pygmy. Also fig. 1601. 3. a. An artist’s lay 

figure 1570. ^ b. A model of the human body j 
used for exhibiting the anatomical structure or j 
for demonstrating surgical operations 1831. 

3. cdtrih. or adj. Dwarf, pygmy, undersized ; 

puny 1840. j 

2. Thus,^ a Mmmeken (as the Dutch painters 
terme it) m the same Symmetric, may a Giant be 
^de 1570. 3. The m. grasp of the English ministry 
DiSItABLI. 

Manikin, var. of Manakin. 


Manilio, var. of next, and of Man ILL E. I 

BflaniHai ^m^ida). 1556. [Sp. ; ? a dim. j 
of L. mantis hand; or ?f, L. monilia^ pi. of 
monzle collar, necklace.] A ring of metal 
worn on the arm or wrist by some African 
tribes and used as a medium of exchange. 

Manillas.. are regularly manufactured at Birming- 
ham for the African traders 1S51. 

Manilla 2, Manila (manida). 1697. [Na- 
tive name ; the form Manila is correct, but 
rare.] 1. Name of the capital of ne Philip- 
pine Islands, used attrib. in M. copal, grass, 
tobacco, etc., products of those islands. 3. (In 
full M. hemp.) A fibrous material, obtained 
from the leaves of Musa texiilis (see Abaca), 
for ropes, matting, textile fabrics, paper, etc. 
Hence M. cable, hat, paper, rope, etc. 1814. 3. 
(In full M. cheroot.) A kind of cheroot manu- 
factured in Manila 1839. 

Manille ^mani*l). 1674. [Comtptly a. Sp. 
malilla, dim. of mala (orob. fem. of malo 
bad).] Cards. In quadrille and ombre, the 
second best trump, 

Man in the mexm. ME. I. The fancied 
semblance of a man (or a man’s face) in the 
disk of the moon, 3. Referred to as the t)q)e 
of an imaginary person (e. g. the person who 
supplies money for illicit expenditure at elec- 
tions) 1596. 

1. Which he knows no more then the Man in the 
Moon Marvell. 

Manioc (masmipk). Also mandioc, etc. 
1568. [repr. Tupi mandioca. Guarani mandio, 
w’hich denotes the root of the plant. The bot. 
L, form manihot is app. a Fr, spelling with 
silent /.I == Cassava 1, 2. 

Maniple (mas*nip’l). ME. [a. OF. maniple 
(mod.F. manipule), ad. L, manipulus handful, 
f. manus + ^pl’^ wk. form of root *//£- to fill 
(as in plenus),'] -i*!. A handful {lit. and fig.) 
1632-1829. 3. Eom. Antiq. A subdivision of 

the Roman legion, of which a cohort contained 
three, numbering 120 men each among the 
hastaii and principes, and 60 each among the 
triarii 1533. fb. In mod. warfare, a small 
band of soldiers of more or less definite num- 
ber -1644. 3. Eccl. In the Western Church, 

one of the Euchanstic vestments, consisting 
no w of a strip of stuff two to four feet in length 
worn hanging from the left arm ; said to have 
been orig. a napkin ME. 

Manipular (m^i*pi^laj), a. (sb.) 1623. 
[ad. L. manipularis, f. manipulus,] i. Per- 
taining to the Maniple (sense 2) ; character- 
ized by formation in maniples. 3. = Manipu- 
lative. [Not a justifiable sense.] 1831. 3. sb. 
A soldier of a maniple 1862. 

2. An unequivocal m. token of resentment 1831. 

Manipulate (mani'pi^kit), v. 1827. [App. 
a back-formation from Manipulation.] i. 
trans. To handle, esp. with dexterity ; to treat 
by manual (and, hence, any mechanicjil) means 
1 1831. b. absol. or i?itr. in Chem, 1827. s. To 
handle or treat (questions, artistic matter, re- 
sources, etc.) with skill 1856. 3. To manage 

by dexterous (esp. unfair) contrivance or in- 
fluence 1864. 

1. To m. guillotines Carlyle. 2, The art of 
manipulating money Froude. 3, It will be possible 
for firms to m. their books 1893. Hence Mani*pu- 
lative, Mani'pulatory adjs. pertaining to or in- 
volving manipulation. Mani’pulator, one who or 
that which manipulates or facilitates manipulation. 

Manipulation (m^pi«l<?i*j9n). 1727. [a. 
F., ad, mod.Lr. type *-manipulationem, f, 
"^manipulare, i. L. manipulus Maniple.] 'f*i. 
The method of digging silver ore. (Only in 
Diets.) 3 . Chem. The method of handling 
apparatus, etc. in experiments. In Pharmacy, 

* the preparation of drugs' (Webster 1828). 
1796. 3. gen. The handling of objects for 

a particular purpose; in Surgery, the manual 
examination of a part of the body. Also, 
manual action. 1826. 4. Dexterous (esp. un- 

fair) management of persons or things 1828. 

2. The various sources of inaccuracy to which 

chemical manipulations are liable 1805. 3. The m. 

of a musket Greener. 4. The third estate . . was only 
too susceptible of royal ra. Stubbs. 

IlManis (m^mis]. 1770. [mod.L. (Linn.), 
assumed sing, of Manes.] Zool, The typical 
genus of the family Manidse (scaly ant-eaters); 
any one of these, a pangolin. 


I Manitou Also manito, mani- 

5 tu (-idoj, moneto. 1671. [Algonquin manzio, 
ntanztu; said to be from''a vb. meaning ‘to 
surpass'.] Among some American Indians, a 
spint (of good or of e^ii) wmch is an object of 
religious awe; also, anything hating super- 
natural pow*er, as a fetish. 

Manitrunk 1826. [f. L. 

manus taken as ‘ fore-leg ' + iruncus trunk.] 
Entom. The anterior segment of the thorax. 

lfe*n-keen,a. 'Sow dial. 1568. [LManjA 
tKeen a.\ Of animals {rarely cd. persons): 
Inclined to attack men ; fierce, savage. 

Mankin . 1820. lL Man sb. + -kin.] A 
manikin. 

Mankind, sb. and £z.i ME. [f. Man sb. + 
Kind sb.j A. sb. I. (Now maenkoi’nd.) i. 
The human species. Now only collect, and 
with pi. concord. ts. Human nature -1567. 
tb. Humanity. B. Jons. 

X. M. never suffer any w ork to be lost which tends 
to make them more wise or happy Goldsm. 

n. (Now msemkaind.) The male sex ; per- 
sons of the male sex 1526. 

The .silliness of m. and womankind at large 1874. 

B. adj. f I. Human. R. Scot. fs. Male 
-1638. ts. Of women: Masculine, virago- 
like -1635. 

fMa-nkind, tr.2 1519. [?] = Man-keen 
-1672. 

Mknks, obs. f. Manx. 

Manless (mK'nles), a. OE. [f. Man sb. -h 
-LESS.] I. Having no men. f 3- Unmanly 
-1653; inhuman 1611. Hence tMa‘nless-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Ma*nliliood. rare, 1641. [f. Manly a. + 
-HOOD.] Manliness. 

Manlike (mje-nbik), a. (adv.) 1450. [f. 

Man sb. + Like a.] i. Having the qualities 
proper to a man. Of w’omen : Having mascu- 
line qualities ; mannish. b. Befitting a man 
1561. 2. Resembling a man 1590. 3. adv. = 

Manfully 1560. 

1. That m. nation 157^ The m. Amazons Pope. 
b. Glaring Chloe’s m. Taste and Mien Shenstone. 
2. The M. apes Huxley. 3. hi. let him turn and 
face It [the danger] Emerson. Hence Ma*nlike-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Manling (msernliq). 1575. [-ling 1 .] A 
little man ; sometimes depreciatory . 

Manly (mgg-nli), a. ME. [f. Man sb. + 
LY^.] fi. Belonging to human beings; 
human -1625. 2. Possessing the virtues 

proper to a man ; chiefly, courageous, inde- 
pendent, frank, upright ME. b. Of a woman : 
Possessing qualities characteristic of a man 
1511. c. transf. and fig. 1697. 3. Befitting 
or belonging to a man ME. t4. Grown up ; 
adult, mature -1691. 

2. Be stronge now and m. ye Philistynes. .Be m. 

and fighte Coverdale 1 Sam. iv. 9. 3. I saw the 

wound, . . here on his ra. brest Shaks, M. sports 1851, 
Hence Mamlily adv. Mamliaess. 

Manly (msemli), adv, [OE. mannlice ; see 
Man sb. and -ly 2.] fi. In a manly manner ; 
manfully ; courageously, with valour or energy. 
t2. Like a human being ; humanely, b. Like 
fallen man; unregenerately. -1547. ts* Ex- 
cellently, * bravely Macb. iv. iii. 235. 

I. Our Souldiers. .stood m. to it Lithgow. 

Ma*n-ini*dwife. Now rare. PI. men- 
midwives. 1625. An accoucheur. 
Ma'n-ini*lliner. PL men-, man-millm- 
ers. 1792. A man who mikes or vends 
millinery; in contemptuous use, a man who 
occupies himself excessively with embellish- 
ments of dress or ornaments. So Ma*n- 
nii'Ilinery, a contemptuous term for clothing 
or apparel (e. g. uniforms, vestments) to which 
men devote too much attention. 

Manna (msema). OE. [a. late L. manna 
neut. indecL, a. Hellenistic Gr. fihvva neut. 
indecl., ad. Heb. man, perh. repr. Arab, mann, 
the exudation of Tamarix gallica, InExod.xvi. 
15 the word is represented as arising from the 
question (in Aramaic) man hu f * what is it ? 
which admits of being interpreted ' It is man ’.] 

I. Biblical, etc. uses. i. The substance 
miraculously supplied to the Israelites during 
their progress through the Wilderness. (See 
Exod. xvi.) Also transf. and fig. 2. Spiritual 
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nourishment ; food divinely supplied, esp. the 
Holy Communion, late ME. 

I. Jig. His Tongue Dropt iNI., and could make the 
worse appear The better reason Milt. 

n. in Pharmacy, etc. i. A sueet pale 
\eliow or whitish concrete juice obtained from 
incisions in the bark of the Manna ash, Frax> 
71 US Ornus, chiefly in Calabria and Sicily ; used 
as a gentle laxative. Also, any similar exuda- 
tion. 1533. fs. In early Cliem. : A white 
powder -1706. 3. = manna seeds 1785. 4. 

A species of grass, Sdaria {^Pamcum) ttalica, 
better known as Italian or Hungarian millet 
1897. * 1 * 5 . A grain (of frankincense) ; frankin- 

cense in grains. [Strictly another wd.] -1753. 

I. Australian m.,a secretion of certain Species of 
Eucalyptus, esp. E, vmzinalts. Briaucon m., a 
substance secreted by the common larch. Hebrew, 
Jews% Mount Sinai, Persian m., the product 
of Alhaga mauroruin or of Tamarix gallica, var. 
mannijsra. 

attrib. and Cotnh.^ as m. ash (tree), the tree 
Fraxinus Ornus ; m.-grass, t(«) = Dew-grass ; 
(b) the aquatic glass Gfyceria Jluitans% m. seeds, 
the seeds of manna-grass, Glyceria Jluitatisi m. 
sugar = Maxnite ; m. tree = 7nanna ash. 
manna-croup (m3e*nakrw*p). 1843. 

Russ, mdnnaya kfnipd lit. groats of manna.] 
a. A coarse granular meal consisting of the 
large hard grains of wheat-flour not ground 
into fine flour by the mill-stones; used for 
making puddings, soups, etc. b. A similar 
meal made from the seeds of the manna-grass. 
Mannequin (msemekwin, -kin). 1902. [F.] 
A dressmaker’s live model for exhibiting new 
fashions. 

Mannequin, var. of Manikin. 

Manner (msemsi), ME. [a. AF. 
manere (OF. maniere, mod.F. manihre), repr. 
pop.L. ^man[u)aria^ app. fem. of L. manna- 
rius used subst., f. manus hand; thus pri- 
marily = 'mode of handling Used as tr. L. 
modus and mos, and assim. in meaning to both 
words.] I. The way in which something is 
done or takes place ; mode of action or pro- 
cedure. 3. Customary mode of acting or be- 
haviour; habitual practice; usage, custom, 
fashion. Now only literary or arch. ME. 3. 
collect, pt. •fa. A person’s habitual behaviour or 
conduct ; moral character, morals -1794. tb. 
Conduct in its moral aspect ; also, morality as 
a subject of study ; the moral code embodied 
in general custom or sentiment -1776. c. The 
modes of life, rules of behaviour, conditions of 
society, prevailing in a people ME. d. Good 
customs or way of living 1579. te. Literary 
criticism. Character, distinctive varieties of 
disposition and temperament, as portrayed in 
epic or dramatic poetry; the portraiture of 
character, as an element of poetic art. (After 
Aristotle’s use of ridT}.) -17S0. ff. Habits (of 
animals). Cf. F. moeurs, -1831. 4. Outward 

bearing. With reference to a speaker : Charac- 
teristic style of attitude, gesture, and utterance. 
ME. b. A distinguished or fashionable air 
1694. 5. pi. (tformerly also sing.) External be- 

haviour in social intercourse, late ME. 6. Polite 
behaviour or deportment ; habits indicating 
good breeding. Usu. in pi. late ME. b. Forms 
of politeness or respect. Ohs. exc. arch, or 
dial, in To do or make one's ?nanners. 1596. 7. 
a. Method or style of execution in art or litera- 
ture 1662, b, spec. The method or style 
characteristic of a particular artist, etc. ; often 
= mannerism 1706. 8. Species, kind, sort. 

Now only arch, in What m. [of) . . . ? ME. b. 
sing, with pi. construction, qualified by all, 
many., these, or a numeral. Now only in all 
m. of all sorts of. ME. fg. [- L. modus.'] 
Measure, moderation. In m. ; in due measure. 
-1502. 

1. God spake at sondrie tymes & in diners maners 
in the olde tyme to our fathers by the Prophetes N.T. 
(Geneva) Heb. i. i. Phr. In like m. M. of speaking 
[cf. F. manibre de parler\ % form, of expression. In 
a m. of speaking : so to speak. Adverb ofm. (Gram.) : 
one which answers, or asks, the question how ? \In 
(the) m. of\ after the fashion of, in the guise of. In a 
m. (formerly fw* w.) : in some way, so to speak, as it 
were. 2. Here Ctesippus, as his m. was, burst into a roar 
of laughter J owett. Phr. To the 7n. horn : in H ami. 

I. iv. 15, destined by birth to be subject to the custom; 
later often: Naturally fitted for some position or 
employment. 3. a. Euell speakinges corruppe good 
maners Coverdale i Cor, xv. 33. b. The rule of 


faith and miners Tillotson. c. To study the : form mancEUvres ; to make changes of position 

return uq Israeli, d. Oh I raise up, | jn the disposition of troops, vessels, etc. Also 

return to us again ; And give us mannem, virtue, • ■ . . ’ rr. 

' freedom, power Wordsw. 4. Something in the 
‘ ^ attracted the banker’s interest Froude. 5. , 

' Hugh.. was in manners and bearing an Englishman • 


lo m. it. b. transf andyf^., esp. : To manage 
by artifice, to scheme 1809. c. To drive (a 

,, person) into or out of by manoeuvring 1817. 

Green. 6. \Ve could not, in manners, refuse him 1760. i 2. trans. Mil. and Naval. To cause (troops or 
7. a. M. IS ail in all, wi^twer is writ, The substitute | vessels) to perform manoeuvres ; to handle (a 

I "a Va’s-s! 

! Fellow was hee that robb’d you? Shaks. b. These I -^^so occas. to eflect by stratagem, 

externall m. of Laments Shake. Phr. No (or any) J ^^^ 5 * 


77Z. of .. : periphrasdc for ‘no, any (person or thing) 
whatever ’. (t(?y formerly omitted.) By no (or aziy) 
771. of TTteaTts : see Means. 

Co7nb. manners-bit dial., a portion of a dish left 
by the guests that the host may not think he h^ 
provided too little. 

Manner, sb.^ {taken with the m.) : sec 
Mainour. 

Mannered (mse-nwd), a. late ME. [f. 
Manner + -ed ^.l i. Having manners of a 
specified kind (as evil-, gentle-, rough-m., etc.), 
tb. Of a literary work, etc. : Exhibiting man- 
ners or character. (Cf. Horace, A.P. 319 
morataque recte fabula.) -1789. 2. Marked by 

manner or mannerism, esp. in art or literature 
1801. 

1. Giue her Princely training, that she may he 
mancre’d as she is home Shaks. 2. That Spohr was 
too doctrinaire and m. [etc,] 1884. 

Manne risrq (maemanz’m). 1803. [f. Man- 
ner sb.'^ -f -ISM.] Excessive or affected addic- 
tion to a distinctive manner, esp, in art and 
literature. b. An instance of this ; a trick of 
manner 1819. 

Mr. Stewart’s style.. has character without m., or 
eccentricity 1803. So Mamnerist [orig. after F. 
77 ia 7 nSriste\, one who is addicted to m. 1695. Man- 
neri'stic, ‘al a. marked by m. 1830. 

Ma-nnerless, a. 1460. [-less.] Without 
manners. 

Mannerly (msemsili), a. ME. [f. Man- 
ner sb.'^ + -LVi.] ti. Seemly, respectable 
-1697, fa. Moral, well-conducted -1549. 3. 

Well-mannered ; polite 1529. 

3. Criticism must be truthful, but it may also be m. 
1887. Hence Ma*nnerliiiess, m. quality. 

Ma*nnerly, adv. ME. [f. Manner sb^ + 
-ly 2.] ti. In a seemly manner, properly 
*-1647. 2* Politely, courteously 1519. 

2. Eate the thinge that is set before the, manerly 
Coverdale Ecclns. xxxi. 16, 

Mannide (m^*noid). 1862. [f. Manna 
+ -IDE.] Chem, A syrupy substance obtained 
by heating mannite with butyric acid. 
Mannish (msemij), a. [OE. m^nnisc 
OTeut. ^mannisko-, f. *mann- Man sb. + 
-isko- -ISH \ In many uses re-coined f. Man 
sb. + -ISH ^. ] ti- Of or belonging to mankind ; 
human -1674. Of a woman, etc. : Mascu- 
line. Chiefly contemptuous, ME. 3. Pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of a grown man (often 
opp. to childish) ; aping manhood 1530. 4. 

Characteristic of a man as dist. from a woman 
1748. ts* quasi-<2i/z'. Like a man. Chaucer. 

a. A woman impudent and m. growne, Is not more 
loth’d, then an effeminate man Shaks. 3, Why must 
every thing smack of man and m,? Is the world all 
grown up? Lamb. 4, Oh I what a m. room 1884. 
Hence Ma'nnisll-ly adv., -ness. 

Mannite (msemoit). 1830. [f. Manna + 
-ITE 1.] Chem. A substance, C6H14O6, obtained 
chiefly from manna ; = manna sugar. Hence 
Manni’tic a. derived from m. ; as mannitic 
acid, C0Hi2O7. 

Manoeuvre (man^’voi), sh. Also U.S. 
manoeuver, -enver, 1479. [a, F. manoeuvre 
: — ^late L. manopera, f. manoperare ; see Man- 
oeuvre vl] ti. Hand-labour {rare). 2. Mil. 
and Naval. The planned movement or evolu- 
tion of troops or vessels of war; a device in 
navigation ; exercise or a movement in military 
or naval tactics 1758. b. Skilful management 
17/1834, 3. A deceptive or elusive movement 

made by a person, animal, etc. 1774. 4. transf, 

and fig. An artful plan ; an adroit move ; also, 
management of affairs by scheming 1774. ts* 
A method of working -1789. 

4. These Acts of Parliament and ministerial manoeu- 
vres will injure me 1774. 5* I <1° not understand the 
m of sugar H. Walpole. 

Manoeuvre (m^^-voj), v. Forms : see 
prec. sb. 1777. [ad. F. manoeuvrer ; — late L. 
manoperare for L. manu operari to work with 
the hand.] i. intr. Mil. and Naval. To per- 


b. I remember her manoeuwing to gain a hus- 
band, and then manoeuvring to manage bra Mar. 
Edgeworth, c. When she had manoeuvred him into 
a fever of passionate love, she often felt and always 
assumed indifference Peacock. Hence Manoeu’vrer, 
Man of the world. ME. fa. A secular 
person. b. A worldly or irreligious person 
(after Ps. xvii. 14). c. A man versed in the 
ways of the world and prepared to accept us 
conventions. 

c. A true, fashionable, unprincipled man of the 
world 1778. 

Man-of-war (mae'nsvwgu), PL men-of- 
war. late ME. [In sense i app. after F. kcmme 
de guerre \ for sense 2 cf. Man sb. Ill, 2.] i. 
A fighting man ; a soldier. Obs. exc. arch, or 
foe. 2. A vessel equipped for warfare; an 
armed ship belonging to the recognized navy 
of a country. Also attrib. 1484. -fs. (In full 
man-of-war bird or hawk.) The frigate-bird, 
Fregata aguila. Also applied to the albatross 
and occas. to species of skua (Newton). -1885. 

I. The Lord is a man of warre Exod. xv. 3. a. 
Maoi-of -war's 77 tan : a sailor serving on a man-of-war. 
Phr. Portuguese man-of-war \ A marine hydrozoan 
of the genus Physaha ; so called from its floating on 
the sea with a sail-like crest displayed. 

Manometer (manp’mi'tsi). 1730. [ad. F. 
manomhtre, f. ( 3 r. p.av 6 s thin, rare + ftirpov 
measure.] An instrument for ascertaining the 
elastic force of gases or vapours. Hence Mono* 
metric (1873), Manome'trical (1777) a. 

ManomeiTdc Jia 77 ie, a flame arranged to pulsate 
under the influence of sound-waves, used in an 
apparatus for analysing sounds. 

Manor (mae’nsj), ME. [a. OF. manoir 
dwelling, subst. use of manoir inf., to dwell : — 
L. manere.'] ti. A mansion, habitation ; the 
principal house of an estate -1610. -f Also fig. 
ta. The mansion of a lord with the land be- 
longing to it ; hence, a landed possession 
-1600. 3. A unit of English territorial organiza- 
tion, orig. of the nature of afeudallordship. It 
now consists of the lord's demesne (if any) 
and of lands from the holders of which he has 
the right to exact certain fees and fines, and 
within which he has certain privileges. 1538. 
b. Applied to certain districts in the U.S. 
which were manors in colonial times 1639. 4. 

attrib., as m.-court, etc. 1667. 

3. By an ancient custom of this m. [Mansfield], the 
heirs were declared of age as soon as born 1797. 
Lord of the tn., the person or corporation having the 
seignorial rights of a m. 

Hence Mano’rial a, of or pertaining to a m. or 
manors ; incidental to a m. 1785. 

Maxior-liouse (mse-nsiihaus). 1575. [f. 
Manor + House sb.’^] The mansion of the 
lord of a manor. So Mamor^place 1426. 
llManqu6 (mank^). 1841. [F., pa. pple. 

of manquer to fall short (of).] That might have 
been but is not 

Manqueller (mse'nkwebi). Ohs. exc. arch. 
ME. [f. Man sb. + Queller.] A murderer. 
fMa*nred. [OE. mannrkden^ f. mann Man 
sb. -f- -rkden -RED.] i. Homage -1679. 2. 

Vassals collectively ; the men whom a lord can 
call upon in time of war; a supply of men for 
warfare -1630. 3. The ‘ conduct ’ (of an army) 

-158X. So Manrent. Sc. Now Hist, 
Mansard (mse*ns^d). 1734. [a. F. man- 
sarde {toii en mansarde), i. name of Franqois 
Mansard, French architect, 1598-1666.] Arch. 
A form of curb-roof, in which each face of the 
roof has two slopes, the lower one steeper than 
the other. Usn, m. roof. 

Manse (msens). 1490. [ad. med.L. man- 
sus, mansum, mansa dwelling, etc., f. L. mans-, 
manere to dwell, remain.] fi. A mansion- 
house or ‘capital messuage’ *-1781. a. A 
measure of land regarded as suffident for the 
support of a family. Obs. exc. Bist. 1597. 3 ‘ 
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An ec2!es:asli::al residence ; no^v esp. tlie house 
of the minister of a parish in Scotland 1554. 
a. A isjnastery founded at Riponaadenco’Aed wUh 
xxs manses of land Micmav. 3, The castle St. 
Andre 'A's.. cad been tne Btsbop of Sn Andrews h^s 
manse t 63 ^. 

Ma-n-se rvant /Y, men-servants. 1551- 
A male servant. 

Mansion (msem/an), j 3 . ME. [a. OF. 
manswn, ad. L. mansumm, f. tnanere to d*\ell._ 
f I. The action of remaining, dwelling, or sta} - 
ing in a place. Also, continuance :a a posinon 
or state, -1722. 3. A place of abode, an abid- 

ing-place, Now arc hi IME. Also transf, and 
/for. fb. Chiefly A separate dwelling-place 
or apartment in a large house or enclosure 
-1697, 3. A house, tent, etc. --17S1. 

b. In early use : ^The chief residence of a lord ; 
a manor-house. Hence, later, a large and 
stately residence. 1512. c. fig, (e. g, of the 
body as enclosing the soul) 1526. d. Used in 
pi. of large buildings divided into fiats 1901. 
t4. A halting-place in a journey; a stage 
'-'^737‘ 5" Astro!, a, — House sd.'^ 8, b. 

Each of the twenty-eight divisions of the eclip- 
tic, which are occupied by the moon on suc- 
cessive days. ME. t6. Used as tr. med.L. 
mansa, mansus a hide of land ; see Manse 
2. -1809. 7. attrib. \m,'-place = senses 3 b, c, 
4. 1473. 

X. Phr. To hccvet keep^ mabct take (one’s) tn. = to 
abide, dwell. These poets near our Princes sleep, 
And in one grave their m. keep Denham. *. Where 
the bleak Swiss their stormy m. tread Goldsm. fg. 
When thy mind Shall be a m. for all lovely forms 
WoRDSW. b. In my fathers faousse are many man- 
sions Tindale yohn xiv. 2. Hell it self will pass 
away. And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering 
day Milt. 3. b. The lordly M. of its pride Is 
stripped Wordsw. 

Hence fMa'nsion v, rare^ to reside 1638-1711. 

Ma-nsion-liouse. 1533. fa- A house in 
which a person resides -1755. b. The house 
of the lord of a manor, the chief residence of a 
landed proprietor; hence (now only U.S.) a 
great house 1641. c* An official residence. 
Now spec, the official residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London. 1546. 

a. He took his present 1 /Odging in St. John Street, 
at the Mansion-House of a Taylor’s Widow Stekle- 

Blansionry (m^'njhnri). rare. 1605. [f. 
Mansion sb. + -ry.] ? Mansions collectively. 
In Macb. i. vi, 5 perh. mispr. for masonry* 
Blaaslaugliter (msemslptai). ME. [f. 
Man sb. + Slaughter. The earlier word 
was manslaugkt (OE. mannsl3eht')l\ i. fa- 
Homicide ; chiefly criminal homicide, esp. mur- 
der ~i6ii. b. The * slaughtering ‘ of human 

beings 1450. 3. Law. Criminal homicide with- 
out malice aforethought 1447. 

2._In this there ^ are also degrees of guilt, which 
divide the offence into m., and murder Blackstone. 
Manslayer ME. One who 

kills a man ; a homicide; occas. one who com- 
mits manslaughter. So Mam-slaying vhl. si. 
Mansuete (msenswft, mjemswft), a, Obs. 
or arck. late ME. [ad. L, mansuetus^ mansm-^ 
scere to tame, f. man-us hand + suescere to 
accustom, become accustomed.] Gentle, 
mild ; tame, not wild or fierce. 

Mansuetnde (msemsw/ti/^d). arch, late 
ME. [ad. L. mansuetudo^ seeprec. and -TUBE.] 
Gentleness, meekness 

Manswear (msemswew), v. Obs, exc. 
arch, and dial. Pa. t. -swore, pa. pple. 
•sworn. [OE. mdnsw^rian, f. rndn wickedness 
-I- sw§rian to Swear.] i. inir. To swear 
falsely. 3. refl. To peijure oneself ME. f 3. 
To swear falsely by (a god) -1567. 

Manswom (mse-nsw/m), ppl. a. Obs, 
exc. Sc. and n, dial. ME. [pa. pple. of prec.] 
Forsworn, perjured. 

Manteati. Obs, exc. Hist. 1671. [a, F. 

: — L. mantellum ; see Mantle j 3 .] A loose 
upper garment formerly worn by women ; also, 
a mantle or cloak. 

Mantel (mse-nfl). 1489. [var. of Man- 
TLE sbl] ti. == Mantelet 2 a -1578, 3. a. 

Mantel-tree i. ? Obs. 1519. b. - 
Mantelpiece i. 1532. c, = Mantelshelf 
174^- d. aitrib. m.-board,, a wooden shelf, 
usu, draped, fixed upon a mantelshelf. 
Mantelet^ maatlet Cmse-ntlet). late ME. 


a. or, mantelet^ dim. of mantel (F. Tnin- 
l.au] Mantle, Mantel.] i. A Jdnd cf short, 
loose, si .level ess mantle covenng the shoulders. 
'*'b, A ’.vooiiea cohering for a horse ~i 54S. 3. 

a. .»/;/. A movable shelter for men-at-arms 
\\hen attacking a fortifled place. O'es. e\c. 
Hist. 1524. b. A screen, now usually of rope, 
to protect men working a gun 1859. c. A 
bullet-proof shelter from which flnng results 
can be observed and signalled 1S74. 
Ma-nteipiece. 1686. ]f. Mantel 

Piece s. The ornamental structure of 
wood, marble, etc. above and around a fire- 
place. 2. = Mantelshelf. 

Ma^ntelshelL 1828. y. Mantel 

Shelf. 1 That projecting part of a mantel- 
piece which serves as a shelf. 

Ma-ntel-tree. 1482, [f. Mantel 

Tree.] 1. A beam across the opening of a 
fireplace, supporting the masonry above ; in 
later use, a stone or arch serving the same 
purpose, 3. = Mantelpiece 1, 2. 1634. 
Mantic (msemtik), a. 1850, [ad. ( 5 r. piav- 
TLKoSj f. fxavris soothsayer, f. root man-; see 
Mania.] Pertaining to divination. 

Revelation knows nothing of this m. fury Trench. 
-mantic, repr. Gr. /lavn/cos (see prec.) in 
comb., is the ending of adjs. related to sbs. in 
i -MANCY, as in geomantic, etc, 

Manticore (mse*ntiko«i). Ohs. exc. Hist. 

\ Also mantiger. ME. [ad. L. manticora^ repr. 
Gr. /xavTtxtvpaj, a corrupt reading in Aris- 
totle Hist, Anim. II. i. 53 for ^aprixbpas, app. 
an OPers. word for ‘ man-eater ’.] 1. A fabu- 
lous monster having the body of a lion, the 
bead of a man, porcupine’s quills, and the tail 
or sting of a scorpion, 3. Her. A monster 
figured with the body of a beast of prey, the 
head of a man with spiral or curved horns, and 
sometimes the feet of a dragon 1562. 

Mantilla (maentrla). 1717. [a. Sp. man- 
tilla, dim, of manta mantle.] i. A large veil 
worn by women over the head and the shoul- 
ders. 3. A small cape or mantle 1859, 

II Mantis (maemtis). 1658. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
fjjdvTLS prophet (also, some insect) ; see Man- 
tic <z,] Snfom, An orthopterous insect of the 
genus Mantis or family Mantidss; esp. the 
Praying Mantis, M. religiosa, which holds its 
forelegs in a position suggesting hands folded 
in prayer, b. attrib., as in.-crab, •shrimp, a 
stomatopodous crustacean, Squilla mantis 
and other species. 

Mantissa (msenti'si). 164.1. [a, L., = 

* makeweight ' ; said to be of Etruscan origin.] 
fi. An addition of trivial importance, esp. to a 
discourse -1671. s. Math, The decimal part 
of a logarithm 1865. 

Mantle (mse*nt’l), sb, [From two sources, 
(i) OE. mpniel m3LSC.i — ^nsiHstonc^mantilo-z, 
ad. L. mantellum, mantclum cloak. (2) In the 
I2th c., taken up again in the OF. form mantel 
(mod.F. manteau; see Manteau).] i. A 
loose sleeveless cloak of varying length, b. 
Used allusively with reference to the descent 
of Elijah's mantle (2 Kings ii. 13) 1660. c. Her. 
= Mantling •ubl. sb. 2. 1577. 3. transf. and 

^fg. A covering ME. tb. spec. The foam 
that covers the surface of liquor; the green 
vegetable coating on standing water -1605, 
"fa. A kind of woollen cloth ; a blanket of this 
•1582. t4- A measure of quantity of furs, con- 
taining from 30 to 100 skins according to size 
•1663. 5. Mech. A covering, envelope, or 

shade employed in various mechanical con- 
trivances (see below) 1609. 6. Zool., Bot., etc. 

Applied to various coverings or envelopes, as 
that enclosing the viscera in molluscs (see 
quots.) 1460; Omith. the plumage of the 
back and folded wings when distinct in colour, 
etc. from the rest, (So F, manteaul) 1840, 

As she fled, her m. she did fall Shaks, b. On 
Heine., the largest portion of CJoethe's m. fell M. 
Arnold, c. The m, upon the panels [of Mr. Glossin’s 
coach] only bore a plain cipher of G. G. 1815. a. 
Well couer'd vith the Nights black M. Shaks. 
Ruins, over which vegetation had thrown a wild m, 
of ivy Scott. b. Lear iii. iv. 139. s a* A linen 
cloth employed in the swarming of bees 1609. b. 
The leather hood of an open carriage 1794. c. An 
enclosed chute which leads the water from a fore-bay 
to a water-wheel 1875. d. The outer wall and 


casirg of an iron blast furnace, above the hearth 
iS 3 i. e. A fragile !ace-Iike tube, which, fixed 
around a burning gas jet, becomes incandescent and 
gives a brilliant light 1887. 6. An Ascidian consists 

..cf an external membranous bag or ‘ mantle within 
which is a Muscular envelope 1374. Each one of the 
inner laj’ers.-of this m. has its initial group above 
the apex of the pterome 13S4, 7, Comb. a 

I clasp, composed of a number of precious stones [cf, 
‘ F. naitd de diainanis\ 

Mantle (mmmt’l), v. late ME. [f. prec. sb.] 
I. irans. To clothe or wrap m or as in a man- 
tle. Also with up, over. 1450. b. Said of 
wings. Milt. P. L. v. 279. 3. transf. and fig. 

To cover or conceal ; to envelop ; tto cloak (a 
fault) late ME. 3. Falconry, rfi. and intr. To 
spread first one w ing and then the other over 
the corresponding outstretched leg for exercise, 
as a perched hawk does. Obs. exc. Hist. i486. 

4. intr. Of liquids : To be or become covered 
with a coating or scum ; to form a * head ' or 
froth ; to cream. Also transf and fig. 1596. 

5. Of the blood : To suffuse the cheeks with a 
blush. Said also of a blush, etc. (rarely irans.). 
Of the face : To flush. 1707. 6. intr. To form 
a mantle or covering ; to spread over a surface 
1634. 

I. The mouming-stole no more Mantled her form 
M. Arnold. z. The ignoi ant fumes that m. Their 
clearer reason Shaks. Mountains, mantled and 
capped with snow 1S90. 3. fig. There my fraile 

fancy, fed with full delight, Doth bath in blisse, and 
mantleth most at Ease Spenser. 4. fig. There are a 
sort of men, whose visages Do creame and m. like a 
standing pond Shaks. 5. Her rich face mantling 
with emotion Disraeli. 

Mantlet, var. of Mantelet. 

M^tling (mse'ntliq), vbl, sb. 1507. [f. 

Mantle sb. or t/. -f -ing A] ti. The action of 
making a mantle. 3. Her. The ornamental 
accessory of drapery or scroll-work frequently 
depicted behind and around an achievement ; 
a lambrequin 1591. 3. What serves the pur- 

pose of a mantle ; a covering, envelope, etc* 
1652. 4. The action of the vb. (senses 3-5} 

1643. 

(1 Manto 1679. [It. or Sp.] A 

(Spanish, etc.) clo^ or mantle. 
fMantO’logy. rare. 1774. [Badly £ Gr. 
fiavns -}• -OLOGY.] The art or practice of divi- 
nation. Hence Manto'logist, a diviner 1864. 
Manton (msemton). 1816. A fowling- 
piece made % J oseph Manton (? 1766-1835), a 
noted gunsmith. Also foe Manton. 

II Maatra (mse-ntra). Indian. 1808. [Skr. 
mantra, lit * instrument of thought f. man to 
think] A sacred text or passage, esp. one 
from the Vedas used as a prayer or incantation. 
Ma*n-trap. 1788. A trap for catching 
men, esp. trespassers in private grounds. 
Mantua (mcemti^^a). Obs. exc. Hist. 1678. 
[Corruption of Manteau, infl. by the place- 
name Mantua.'l i, = Manteau. 4 *®* = 
mantua silk -1787. 3. attrib., as m. gown, 

petticoat, silk. So Mamtua-ma-ker, one who 
makes mantuas ; later, a dress-maker 1694. 
Mantuan (mse'nti«au), 1588. [ad. L, 
Mantuanus, f. Mantua\ see -AN,] A. adj. 
Of or belonging to Mantua in northern Italy, 
where Virgil was bom ; hence, Virgilian 1709. 
B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Mantua. 

The the M. Muse, Swan, Virgil. 

Manual (mserni^^al); late ME, [ad. (through 
F.) L. manualis, f. manus hand.] A. adj. i. Of, 
pertaining to, or done with the hands. Now 
esp. of (physical) labour. b. Of a signature, 
etc, : Autograph. Chiefly in Sign manual. 
1476. c. Of a weapon, tool, etc. ; That is 
used or worked with the hands. Now rare 
exc. in m, (fire) engine as dist. from steam 
(fire) engine, 1591. 3 . Law, Of occupation, 

possession: Actual, not merely prospective 
153s- 3« That works with the hands (arch.) 

1658. t4. Furnished with hands. SiR T. 

Browne. 5. Of a book, etc. : Of the nature 
of amanual_i88i. 

Patron of industry and m. arts Pope. I expressed 
my ideas by m. signs Tvlor. Phr. M, exercise 
{Mil), drill in handling a rifle. M. alphabet, the 
finger alphabet. Hence Manually adv. 

B. sb. I. A small book for handy use. a. In 
the mediaeval Church, a book containing the 
forms to be observed in administration of the 
sacraments, late ME. b. A handbook 1533. 3. 
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Short for manual exercise 1762. 3, Short for 

manual fire-engine 1872. 4. A key-board of 

an organ played with the hands, as dist. from 
the pedals 1852. 

2. The corporal went through his manual with 
exactness Sterne. 

Ma'nualist. 1592. [f. prec. + -1ST.] fi. 
One who labours with the hands. 2. One 
who favours the manual method of teaching the 
deaf 1883. 

Manuary (maemiz^ari). 1576. [ad, L. 

manuarius, f. manus hand ; see -ARY | A. 
adj. I. = Manual a. i. Ohs, exc. m affected 
use. f 2. = Manual a. 3. -1678, B. sh, fi. 
One who works with his hands -1656. fa- 
Manual work -1616. 

0 Manubrium (maniiZ-brii^m). PL -ia, 
-iums. 1660. [L., =* a haft fi, A handle or 
haft. 2. Aiiat. and ZooL A handle-like part, 
a. The broad upper division of the sternum of 
mammals, with which the two first ribs articu- 
late. b. The handle-like bony process of the 
malleus of the ear in man and many mammals. | 
c. A small process, often bifurcate, at the root of 
the keel of the sternum in birds, d. The lower 
part of the malleus in rotifers, e. A peduncle 
which depends from the roof of the gonocalyx 
of hydroids or of the swimming-bell of medusae. 
1848. 3. Boi, A process projecting from each 

of the shields forming the inner wall of the 
antheridium in characeous plants 1875. Hence 
Manubrial a, 1835. 

Manucaption (m3sni2^k3e*pj9n). Ohs, exc. 

Hist. 1588. [ad. med.L. manucaptionentf f. 
7 nanu capere^ lit. to * take by the hand ] Law. 
a. = Mainprize. b. A writ directing the 
bringing in of a person charged with a felony. 
So Manuca’ptor — Mainpernor 1581. 
Manucode (msemi^k^ud). 1835. [a, F. 

(Buffon), short f. mod.L. manucodiata ; see 
next.] fa. = next. b. Any bird of either of 
the genera Manucodla and Pkonygama, in- 
habiting the Papuan region, and formerly 
classed with the birds of paradise, 
til Manucodiata. 1555. [a. mod.L. manu- 
codiaia, ad. Malay mdrniq diwdta ‘ bird of the 
gods ’.] A bird of paradise -1691. 
Manuduction (m3sni2^d2?*kjan). 1502. [ad. 

med.L. ma7iuductioneiny f. manu ducere to lead 
by the hand.] i. Guidance, introduction, 
direction. 2. Means or instrument of guid- 
ance; a guide or introduction 1624. So 
tManuductor, a guide, director 1657-1677 ; 
the conductor of a band or choir -1852. 
tManufactor. 1649. [fi L. manu facereP^ 
A manufacturer or artificer -1812. 
Manufactory (mseni^^fse-ktori), sh, and a. 
1618. [ad. L, types ’^manufactorius, -a, -um, 
fi asprec. ; see-ORY^» 2 .] A. sh. ti.=MANU- 
facture sb. 2 -1786. f 2. Manufacture 1 b. 
“I846. 3. A factory or workshop, as a cotton 

m. 1692. B. adj. Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or engaged in manufacture -1741. 
Manufacture (m2eni«fae*ktiui), sh. 1567. 
[a. F., ad. med.L. '^manufactura, f. manu 
facere to make by hand.] i. ta. The action or 
process of making by hand. Bacon. b.i The 
making of articles or material (now, on a large 
scale) by physical labour or mechanical power 
1622. c. A branch of productive industry 
1683. d. In depreciatory sense, production of 
a merely mechanical kind. Also fig. applied, 
e. g. to literary work, or to the fabrication of 
false statements on a large scale for the 
market. 1829. 2. concr. ta. A person’s handi- 

work. Also fig. -1726. b. A product of 
physical labour or machinery 1611. ts* Work- 
ing with the hands; a manual occupation, 
handicraft -1699. +4* A manufacturing 

establishment or business -1783. 

I. b. A single article, either of domestic or foreign 
growth or m. McCulloch, i. c. Linen, woollen, 
worsted m. 2, b. Colchester baize, a coarse rug-like 
m. De Foe. Hence Manufaxtural a. pertaining 
to m. 

Manu&cture (mseniwfse'ktiui), v. 1683. 
[f. prec.] I. trans. To work up (material) 
into forms suitable for use. 2. To produce by 
labour (now esp. on a large scale) 1755. b. 
transfi Said of natural agencies 1876. 3. fig. 

In disparaging sense : To fabricate, invent ; I 

o (Ger. K^ln). d (Fr. ^eu), ii (Ger. Mwller) 


also, to produce (literary work) mechanically 

1762. 4. To admit of being manufactured 

1763. 

2. b. Poisons manufactured within the system 1899. 
3. Tne speech is evidently manufactured by the his- 
torian Gibbon. Hence Manuiaxturer, fan opera- 
tive in a manufactory ; the owner of a manufactory ; 
also transfi s.r.dfi^. Manufaxturing^/S/. a. en- 
gaged or concerned in manufacture. 

tManumise, manumiss, v. 1523. [f. L. 

manumiss-, manumittere to ManuMIT.] = 
Manumit v. -1819. 

Manumission (msni«mi‘j3n). Ohs. exc. 
H ist, late ME. [a. F., ad. L. manumissionem, 

1. manumittere', see Manumit z/.] The action 
of manumitting, or the fact of being manu- 
mitted ; an act or instance of this. Also transfi. 
Sindfig. 

M. is properly when the Lord makes a deed to his 
villeine to enfranchise him by this word {Manu- 
mittere) which is the same as to put him out of the 
hands and power of another Coke. 

Manmnit (m2eni«mi*t), v, late ME. [ad. L. 
manumittere, ante-cl. manu emittere, lit. *to 
send forth from one’s hand ’, i. e. from one’s 
control.] trans. To release from slavery; to 
liberate from bondage or servitude; to set 
I free. Also transfi. sndfig. Also adsoL 

Christian masters were not bound to m, their slaves 
Jer. Taylor. 

Manurable (maniu»TabT), a. 1628. [fi 
Manote V. + -ABLE.] fi. Law. Admitting 
of being held in corpore^ possession -1767. 
t2. Of land : That can be worked or cultivated 
3* That can be manured 182S. 
Maniirance (maniua'rans). 1468. [fi Man- 
ure v. + -ance.] I, Tenure, occupation (of 
land, etc.) ; control, management. Now only 
in Law. 2. tCultivation (of land), ftillage; 
manuring 1572. fb. fig. Cultivation (of the 
character or faculties) -1615. 

2, b. The culture and m- of minds in youth Bacon. 
Manure (maniusu), rA 1549, [fi Manure 

V. Formerly ma'nure, and so still in Cowper 
(1784) ; and still dial, (maemsj).] i. Dung or 
compost spread over or mixed with soil to fer- 
tilize it. f 3 * Manuring ; cultivation -1696. 3. 
attrih., as m.-keap, etc. 1766. 

Manure (maniusu), v. late ME. [a. AF. 
maynoverer to work with the hands; see 
Manoeuvre z/.] fi. trans. To hold, occupy 
(land, etc.); to administer, manage -1645. 
t2. To till, cultivate (land) -1774. tb. To 
cultivate, train (a plant, the body or mind, 
etc.) -1797. 3. [f. Manure sb. ij To enrich 

(land) with fertilizing material ; to apply 
manure to 1599. t4. To work up -1575 ; to 

manoeuvre (a ship) 1569. 

I. That which is manually occupied, manured and 
possessed Coke. _ 2. A barren Sand, not capable of 
being manur'd by either Spade or Plow 1700. b. 
Who like a nut tree must be manured by beating 
Fuller 3. The Corps of half her Senate M. the 
Fields of Thessaly Addison. Hence Manu'rer. 
f Manurement. 1639. [f. Manure v. + 
-ment.] Cultivation {lit. and fig.) -1707. 
Manurial (maniu»Tial), 1861. [irreg. fi 
Manure sb. -h -ial.] Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of manure. 

Manuring (maniii«*rig),z^^/.jA late ME. [fi 
Manure v. + -ing \'] ta. Occupation, tenure, 
tb. Cultivation, tillage, c. Fertilization by 
means of manure ; foccas. concr. = manure. 

Ij Manus (m^*n:ps). 1826. [L., ‘hand*.] I. 
Anat. The terminal or distsd segment of the 
fore limb of a vertebrate animal. Also, the 
claw of a crustacean ; Entom. the tarsus of the 
anterior leg ; Ichfh, the pectoral fin. 2. Pom, 
Law. The power or authority of a husband 
over his wife 181^4. fS/ Manus Christi [= 

‘ hand of Christ a cordial 1516-1706. 
Manuscript (mse*nii<|skript). 1 597. Abbrev. 
MS. {pi. MSS.), [ad. med.L, manuscHptus, 
fi L. manu- abl., by hand-f scriptus, pa. pple. 
of scribere to write.] A. adj. Written by 
hand, not printed. 

Manvseript Poems of great Antiquitie 1597. 

B. sb. I, A book, document, or the like, 
written by hand; a writing of any kind, as 
dist. from printed matter. Also transfi, and 
[ fig. 1600. 2. Writing (as opp. to print) ; also, 

(a person’s) handwriting 1849. 

1 1. John Mill.. borrowed the m. [of the ‘French 

, U (Fr, d«ne). v (cwrl), e (e®) (there), I 


Revolution ’} as it was thrown off, that he might 
make notes and suggestions Froude. Jig. Alas, . . 
That Youth’s sweet-scented M. should close! Fitz- 
Gerald, attrib. Special Assistant in the MS. De- 
partment. Hence Manuscri'ptaJ a. rare, of or 
pertaining to a m. or manuscripts ; found or occurring 
m a m. So Maimscri'ption rare, the action of 
writing by hand ; a written inscription Lamb. 
fManutenency. 1633. nied.L. manu- 
tenentia (= F. maintenance), f. L. manu tenere ; 
see Maintain v.~\ Support, maintenance 
-1699. So fManutemtioii 1603-57. 
Ma.nward (m^’nwgid). late ME. [See 
-WARD.] A. adv. (In early use to m., also to 
\ menward.) a. Towards man, m the direction 
of man. b. In relation to man. B. adj. 
Tending or directed towards man 1867. 
i Manx (mssgks). 1572. [Metathetic a. ON. 
^mansk-r, f. Man- (nom. Mon : — ^Manu, a. 
Olr. Manu), the Isle of Man.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the Isle of Man, its inhabitants, 
language, etc. B. sb, i. (As pi.) The people of 
the Isle of Man 1688. 2. The Celtic language 

spoken in the Isle of Man 1672. Hence Ma'nx- 
man, a native of the Isle of Man. _ 

M. cat : a tailless variety of cat, indigenous to the 
Isle of Man. M. penny ; a coin stamped with the 
device of three legs. 

Many (mexi), a. and sb. [Com. Tent. : 
OE. manig, mgnig : — OTeut. *manago- : — 
Indo-Eur. ^monog/io-.] A. adj. The adjectival 
designation of great indefinite number, i. 
Used distrihutively with a sin^. (Formerly 
sometimes with pi. vb.) 2, With pi. sb. OE. 
3. ellipt. and absol. in pi. sense: Many in- 
dividuals of the kind specified (often many of) ; 
also (as quasi-pron.}, many persons OE. 4. 
With As, How, So, Too (q. v.), the adj. only 
expresses the notion of number in the abstract. 
With pi. sb. ; also ellipt, and absol. = ‘ (as, 
etc.) many persons OE, 
i._ To m. a youth, and m. a maid Milt. M. a more 
unlikely thing has happened i8og. M. a(n) one : = 

‘ many a person Now chiefly colloq. 2. We must 
drink m. happy returns to her Dickens. M. times, 
m. ways, {on) m. wise, advb. phr. ; see the shs. 3. I 
see, one Fool makes m. Swift. M. of his ideas, .did 
not belong to him peculiarly Morley. Phr. The m. 
{—Gt. ol ffoAXot): the great body of people; the 
multitude. 4, As m. words as make an even line 
Crabbe. Asm. as: idiomatic for ‘ all who Asm.: 
the same number o£ One too m. : used predicatively 
of something not wanted. Too m.fior: more than a 
match for 1692. (Prop, with a pL subject, but said 
joc. of a single person or thing 1708.) 

Comb. a. parasynthetic (unlimited in number), as 
m.-acred, -fiountained, -voiced, etc. b. poet, with 
pples. in quasi-advb. sense = ‘ in many ways>, many 
times, much as m.-beaming, -blossmning, etc. 

B. quasi-j^. and sb. i. quasi-j^. On the 
analogy of a few (see Few a. td), a many has 
from the i6th c. been followed by a pi. sb. or 
used absol. in pi. sense. Without adj. now 
arch. ; formerly with various adjs., now only a 
good many, a great many. In such collocations 
manymsiy be interpreted as a sb., meaning ‘a 
great number ’. (Cf. Meinie.) a. with pi. sb. 
(or people) immediately following 1590. b. 
Const, of', now only followed by a definite sb. 
or pron. 1525. c. ellipt. and absol. Shaks. fa. 
By confusion with Meinie : Company, host, 
flock ; (one’s) retinue or following -1700. 3. 

Philos. A multitude, plurality. Opp. to one. 
1619. 

1. a. A m. such miracles H. More, b. He,. had 

invited a m. of his kindred and friends 1652. c. A 
good m. died of hardship and fatigue 1875. 2. The 

manie begins to inarch along; thronging one another 
for haste 1609. 3. One idea, throughout all manys, 

wrapt up in one T. Taylor. Hence Sla'nyness 

, plurality {rare) 1609. 

Many-: seeMANi-. 

Many-headed, a. (Stress variable.) 1586. 
Having many heads. 

Keep nothing sacred ; ’tisbutjust The many-headed 
beast (= the people) should know Tennyson. 

Manyplies (mexipbiz), sh. pi. Chiefly 
dial. 1774. U- Many + plies, pL of Ply, 
fold.] The omasum or third stomach of a 
ruminant. 

Many-sided, a. (Stress variable.) 1660. 

1. Having many sides ; multilateral, 2. fig. 
Having many aspects, capacities, or possi- 
bilities 1843. 

2. Raleigh was.. a many-sided man; soldier, Sailor, 
statesman, historian, and poet Gardiner. Hence 
Manysixedness. 

(^) (rein). § (Fr. fatre). a (f^r, fmi, eaxdi). 
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Manyways aav. : see Way. 

Manywise adv. i see Wise sL 
’^Maiizaiiilla (masnzMi*la, Sp. manpanZ-I^a];. 
1843. f- miznzanii^a caraomils.] A 

dry Lgbt sherry with a bitterish Savour. 
f^Manzandta (mjeazanrta, Sp. manfjaarta). 
1872. L^p-» him. of manza^ta apple. One of 

the terry-bearing shrubs of the genus Arcio- 
staphyhs found in, the U.S.; the bearberry. 
Maori (ma-ori, mauaTi;, sb, \a ) Pi» 
Maori, Maori(e)s. 1843. [Native name; said 
to mean * of the usual land ' (Morris). ’ i . An 
individual of the brown race inhabiting New 
Zealand. Also aitrii. or adj, pertaining to 
this race or their language ; absoL the lan- 
guage. 2. A New South Wales fish, Coris 
lineolaius 1882. 

Map (mcep), sh, 1527. [ad. L. mappa, in 
class.L. ‘table-cloth, napkin', but in ined.L. 
used iransf, in mappa mundi hlAPPEMONDE.] 

l. A representation of the earth's surface or a part 
of it, Its physical and political features, etc., or 
of the heavens, delineated on a flat surface of 
paper, etc., according to a definite scale or 
projection. Also transf. ». Jig. A detailed 
representation in epitome; a circumstantial 
account of a state of things. Now rare or Obs. 
1586. tb. The very picture {ofo. virtue, vice, 
character, etc.). (So Sp. mapa.) -1698. 

I. Colloq. phr. Ojff^ the map : of no account, obsolete. 
On the 7nap : of some account or importance, 2. I 
don’t know the m, of their situation Burke, b. 
What were man if he were once left to himselfe ? A 

m. of misery 1591. 

Comb. : m. lichen, a lichen, Lecidea geograpMca^ 
the thallus of which has markings resembling a m, 

Msi-p (msep), V. Infl. mapped (ms2pt\ 
mapping. 1586. [f. Map jA] i. trans. To 
make a map of ; to represent on a map 1602. 
Also iransf. and fig. st. M. out. a. To repre- 
sent in detail on a map 1656. b. fig. fTo 
record minutely 1619 ; to plan out (a course of 
conduct, one’s time, etc.) 1S83, ^ c. To divide 
(a country) inia districts, as by lines on a map 
i860. 

X. iransf I am neere to th' place where they should 
meet, if Pisanio haue mapp’d it truely Shaks. 2. c. 
The Continent was not then mapped out with tourists’ 
routes 1870. Hence Mapping zibl. sb. (also aitrib. 
as m. pen). 

Maple (m^*pl). [OE. *mapel, *mapufi 
only in mapeltriow maple-tree, and in 
i}iapulder\ cf. OS. mapulder, MLG. mapel- 
dam.'] 1. Any tree or shrub of the genus 
Aaer, many of which are grown for shade or 
ornament, for their wood, or for a sugar pro- 
duct. The Common Maple is Acer campestre.. 
The fruit of these trees is a double-winged 
samara or ' key ’. 3. The light, hard, close- 

grained wood of any of these trees. late ME. 

I. Bird’S'Cye M. = sugar maple. Red, Sc^let, 
or Swamp M. , A. rubrum. Silver, Silver- 
leaved, or White M., A. dasycarpum^ of eastern 
North America. Sugar M., A. saccharinum of 
North America, which yields maple-sugar. Syca- 
more M., A. psendo platanus (see Sycamore). 

atirib. and Comb.j as m. leaf etc. ; m.-honey U.S,^ 
the uncrystallized part of the sap of the sugar m. ; 
m- molasses, syrup 17 . 5 ., a ssmip obtained by 
evaporating maple sap or dissolving maple sugar; 
m. sugar, the sugar obtained by evaporation from 
the sap of certain maples. 

Mappemonde (m^pmdb*nd). Now only 
Hist, late ME. [a. ’^.mappemonde, ad. med.L. 
mappa mundi.] The map of the world; in 
early use, the world itself. 

I(Mkqtd (ma’kz). 1704. [Chilian Sp.] The 
Chilian shrub Aristoielia Maqui (N.C). Tilia- 
cex), yielding a valuable fibre, and producing 
berries used in the adulteration of wine. 

Mar (mai), sb. ME. [f. Mar v."] +x. A 
hindrance j an impediment in speech -1824. 
3. Something that mars ; a drawback io. In 
early use, fa fault. 1551, 

Mar (mw), v. [Com. Tent. : OE. m^rran, 
f. Teat. TOot*marz^, whence also OE. mearrian 
to go astray, err.] i. trans. To hinder, inter- 
rupt, or stop (a person, event, or thing). Obs. 
exc. 2 . To spoil, impair OE. 3. trans. 
To harm, injure (a person, etc.) ; to disfigure 
(now arch.)\ fto ruin; to damage morally 
ME. 

X. Stnuing ta better, oft we marre what ’s well Shaks. 
The wine is spilled, and the bottles will bee marred 


Mark 22. Phr. To f,:aSie or m, (see Make v. VI. 5J. 
3. 2tleui yj:ur speach. .lest it m. j'our fortunes Shai.s. 
iJlgby Lord Gerard., was utterly mar’d by keeping : 
company with base lewd feilowes Wood. 

Mar, north- and Sc. f. More. 

Mar-, z'bL stem, prefixed to sbs., with sense 
‘one who or something which mars', and 
adjs,, with sense ‘that mars’; as mar-all sb. 
and adj., mar-feast,, etc. b. esp. in mar-pre- 
late, first used in the pseudonym ‘ Martin 
Marprelate ’, the writer of certain tracts issued 
in 15S8-9 ; hence aitrib.. 

Marabou (mse-rabw). Also marabout, 
marabu. 1823. [a. F. marahou[t, app. repr. 

a vulgar Arabic use of murdbit hermit, Mara- 
bout.] I. A laige stork or heron, Leptoptilus 
marabou or crumenifer^ a native of Western 
Africa. Now applied also to the adjutant- 
bird of India, L. dubius or argala. 1826. 2. In 
full m. feather t plume. A tuft or plume of down 
from under the wings and tail of these birds, 
used for trimming hats and dresses; collect, 
sing, trimming made of these feathers 1823. 
3. An e.vceptionally white kind of raw silk 
which can be dyed without first removing the 
natural gum 1835. 

2. A m- feather which she wears in her turban 
Thackeray. 

II Marabout (mse*rabi^). 1623. [repr. Arab. 
murdbit hermit. The mod.Eng. form is from 
Fr.] I. A Mohammedan hermit or monk, esp. 
amongst the Moors and Berbers of N. Africa. 
3. A shrine marking the burial-place of a 
marabout 1859. 

IlMarah (maia). late ME. [Heh. 
of mar bitter.] The Heb. word for ‘ bitter ’ or 
* bitterness *, used as a proper name (Exod. xv 
and Ruth i) ; hence allusively. 

Never had any writer so vast a command of the 
whole eloquence of scorn, misanthropy, and despair. 
That M. was never dry Macaulay. 

Maranatha (mseranse'jia)- late ME. [Ara- 
maic mdran dthd ‘ Our Lord has come or ina- 
rdnd 'thd*Q our Lord, come thou An Ara- 
maic phrase occurring in i Cor. xvi. 22 ; see 
Anathema Maranatha. As an abbrev, of 
this formula used subst for : A terrible curse. 
j|Marasca (ni^se*ska). 1864. [It., apbetic 
f. amarasca, f. amaro bitter.] A small black 
cherry, Primus avium, grown in Dalmatia, 

11 Maraschino (mseraskrno). 1791. [It., f. 
marasca; see prec. Cf. F. marasquini] A 
liqueur distilled from the marasca cherry. 
j{ Marasmus (marse'zm^s). 1656. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. {xapaapLoSf f. p^apaivuv to waste] 
Wasting of the body. Hence Maxa^smic a. 
IlMaratha, Mahmtta (marada, maxseda). 
1758, [Held to be f. Sk. mahd rdshtra great 
country.] i. One of a warlike Hindu race 
occupying the central and south-western parts 
of India 1763. 3. atirib. or adf Pertaining to 

the Marathas 1758. 

j| Maratlii (mara*t?)- 1698 (Moratty). [f. 
Maratha\ see prec.] The language of the 
Marathas. 

Marathon (mse^raj^m). 1896. [Name of 
Greek city, the scene of a victory of the 
Athenians over the Persians {490 B. C.), the 
news of which was conveyed by a runner to 
Athens, a distance of about 20 miles,] aitrib. 
in m.-racct etc., a long-distance race. 

Maraud (m^g'd), v. 1708. [a. F. ma- 
rauder, f. maraud rogue, vagabond.] i. intr. 
To make a raid for the purpose of plundering, 
a. trans. To plunder ; to harry 1829. 

1, They met with a Party of French that had been 
Marauding Addison. Hence Marau'd sb. the act of 
marauding- Marau’der 1698. 

Maravedi (mserav|J‘di). Ohs. exc. Hist. 
late ME. fa. Sp. maravedi, a deriv. of Arab. 
Murdhitin (pi. of murdbit \ see Marabout), 
name of a Moorish dynasty at Cordova.] i. 
An old Spanish gold coin, weighing about 60 
grains and worth fourteen shillings 1643. 3, A 
former Spanish copper coin and money of 
account, valued at about | of a penny sterling. 

2. I will strip thee of every m. thou hast in the 
world 3coTr. 

Marble (maubT), sh. [ME. marhre, mar- 
ble, a. F. marhre : — ^L. marmorf ad. or cogn. w. 


Gr. ^appLapus shining stone, marole (whence 
pjappmpuv to sparkle).] I. i. Limestone in a 
crystalline (or, less strictly, also a granular) 
state and capable of taking a polish ; occurring 
in many varieties ; much used in sculpture and 
architecture. b. A kind or variety of marble 
1640. c. As a type of something hard, inflexible, 
duranle, or smooth 1586. d. As the material of 
which a tomb or tombstone is made {poet.) 
1613. 2. A piece, block, or slab of marble ; a 

marble monument. Aho fig. ME. tb. A 
marble tomb or tombstone -173a c. Aniiq. 
{pL) Applied to certain collections of sculp- 
tures, etc. 1667. 3. A small ball, orig, of mar- 
ble, now of baked clay, porcelain, etc., used in 
a children s game ; hence in pi. the game it- 
self. Also a small ball of glass, etc., used in 
other games. 1694. 4. Bookbztidzng. The mar- 

bled pattern or paper used in ornamenting 
books 1699. 

1. Black, fibrous, green, grey, red, variegated, 
mkite m ; Carrara, Egyptian, English, Genoese, 
liaZtan, Parivn, Pentehcan, Purbeck m. ^ ^ Also 
Ruin, Verd antique ?«., eta c. Writing all 
injuries in m, Purchas. d. When I am for- 
gotten . . And sleeps in dull cold M. Shaks, z. 
An Inscription on a M. Leoni. c. Arundel, Arun- 
delian, or Oxford ^narhles, a collection of sculptures, 
eta made by the Earl of Arundel (died 1646) and 
presented to the University of Oxford. Elgin mar- 
bles, a collection (now in the British Museum) of 
ancient sculptures from the Parthenon, which was 
sold by Lord Elgin to the nation in i8t6. 

n. aitrib. or adj. a. Made or consisting of 
marble. Also, like that of marble. ME. b. 
White, hard, cold, or rigid like marble. 
(Rarely used predicative ly.) 1591. c. Endur- 
ing as marble, or as if carved in marble 1596. 

d. poet. Smooth as marble 1 557, e. Of a varie- 
gated or mottled colour ; marbled, late ME. 

a. A m. Madona like a Colosse Evelyn. b. His 
M., obdurate Heart South. Her m. brow, and eager 
lips Shelley. d. Through the pure m. Air IMilt. 

e. Countless m.-covered octavos Han. More. Phr. 
\m. colours', used fg. by Drummond to express 
ostentatious splendour. Hence Ma*rbly a. re- 
sembling marble 1439. 

Marble (maubl), v. 1628. [f. prec. sb. 

Cf. F. marbreri] i. h-ans. To stain or colour 
(paper, edges of books, soap, etc.) so as to 
make them look like variegated marble. 3. To 
make white like marble (rare) 1791. 

2. Features, marbled by the moon B. Taylor. 
Hence Ma'rbling vbl. sb. the action of the vb, ; 
also Conor. 1686, 

Marbled (ma’ibld), ppl. a. 1599. [f. 

Marble sb, and v. -h -ed.] i. In occas. 
uses : Portrayed in marble ; having buildings, 
etc. of marble; turned into marble (fig.) ; de- 
corated or covered with marble. 2. a. Coloured 
or stained with variegated patterns like those 
of marble 1671. b. Veined, mottled, or dap- 
pled (with markings of various colours). 
Chiefly Nat. Hist, and Path. 1694. c. Of 
meat: Having the lean streaked with thin 
layers of fat. (A sign of the best quality.) 
1770. 3- Used as the specific designation of 

various animals and plants having mottled or 
dappled markings 1699. 

I. Sunium’s m. steep Byron. 2. a. Common m. 
paper 1699. b. The m. Sky 1719. 3, M. beauty, 

the moth Bryopkila perla. 

Marbleize (ma-ib’biz), v. U.S. 1875. [f. 
Marble sb. -f -ize.] trans. To colour in 
imitation of marble. 

Marbler (ma'ibfor). 1402. [f. Marble sb. 
and V. + -ER ti. A hewer of marble -1538. 
fa. One who carves, or works in, marble -1720. 
3. One who marbles paper, etc.; an instrument 
for marbling paper 1835. 

Marc (maik). 1601. [a. F. marc; ex- 

plained as a vbl. noun f. marcher in the sense 
‘ to tread ',] The refuse which remains after 
the pressure of grapes or other fruits. 

Marc, obs. f. Mark, Marque. 
fMarcantant. [Corruption of It. merca- 
tantei] A merchant. Tam. Shr. iv. ii. 63. 
Marcasite (maukflsait). 1471. [ad, med.L. 
marcasita, app. f. with suffix L. ^ita, Gr. 
-inqs, -ite 1.] Min. i. Pyrites, esp. the crystal- 
lized forms of iron pyrites used in the 18th c. 
for ornaments; by some restricted to the 
arsenical varieties; in recent use, white iron 
pyrites (iron disulphide). 2. A specimen of 
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marcasite; an ornament made of crystallized 
iron pyrites 1555. 

The ‘ mar:asites ’ of gold and silver were app. 
specimens of copper and iron p^miles with the lustre 
of gold and siKer X,E-D, 

2. Haif the ladies of our acquaintance . . carry their 
jewels _to town, and tiring nothing but paste and 
marcasites back Goldsm. Hence 33$arcasi*tical a. 
pertaining to^or containing m. 

OMarcassin (majkas-sin). 1727. [Fr.] Her. 
A young wild boar, used as a charge. 

Marcel (maise 1). 1906. [f. name of Paris 
hairdresser.] Applied to a method of waving 
the hair ; as m.^wave^ ’■'waved ^ adj. Also as vb. 
ijMarcel l)ine ;ma*iselin). 1835. [Fr.] A 
silk fabric used for linings. 

Marcella, marsella (maisela). 1812. 
\Marsella, Cat. and Sp. f. Marseilles.] A 
kind of twilled cotton or linen cloth used for 
waistcoats, etc. 

Marcescent (maise’sent), a. (53.) 1727. 

[ad. L. 7narcesce?item, marcescere, inceptive of 
-marcere to be faint or languid.] Bot, Of parts 
of a plant : withering but not falling off. b. 
sb. A plant having marcescent parts 1859. 
Hence Marce*scence, m. condition. 

Marcgrave : see Margrave. 
i*Marcll, sb.^ [OE. merece str. masc.] 
Smallage or wild celery, Apium graveole?is \ 
-1632. I 


Marcb. 53.2 [Early ME. march^ a. 

AF. marche^ OF. march{e, var. of marz^ mars 
(mod.F. mars) : — L. Martium (nom. Martins 
sc. menszs, lit. month of Mars).] The third 
month of the year in the Julian and Gregorian 
calendar. Abbrev. Mar. 

The Ides of M. are come Sh\ks. Hair More black 
than ashbuds in the front of M. Tennyson. attrib. 
One bushell of m. dust is worth a kynges raunsome 
Heywood. 

^ Comb. : M. ale, beer, a strong ale or beer brewed 
in M. ; M. brown, a fly used in angling ; M. hare, a 
proverbial type of madness ; fM. mad = mad as a 
M. hare ; M. violet, the garden violet, yiota odorateu 

March (maitj), 53.3 mE. [a. F. marche 
fern., Com. Rom., ad. Teut. *marM (OE. 
mearc ) ; see Mark 53 .^] i. Boundary, fron- 
tier, border, a. The border of a country. 
Hence, a tract of land on the border of a coun- 
try, or a tract of debatable land separating two 
countries. Often collect, pl.^ esp. with ref, to 
the borderland of England and Scotland, and 
England and Wales. Now HisU b. The 
boundary of an estate. Chiefly Sc. 1540. 3. 

Country, territory. Obs. exc. in ref, to con- 
tinental names, as It. Marca (cf. Mark sb?- 
1 . 3). 

I. The lord Hunsdon lord warden of the east 
marches, and gouernor of Berwike Holinshed. 
Granted in fief, .as a m. or border territory Freeman. 
2. The olde marche of Brandenburg 1758. The 
Marches comprise the M. of Ancona . . and the M. of 
Fermo. 

attrib. and Comb., as (sense i b) m.-balk, -dike, 
’ditch, etc. j (sense i a) m.-law, -treason (arch.), etc. 


March (m^tj*), 53.4 1572. [a. F. marche. 


vbl, n. from marcher', see March vP'l 1. 
Mil, The action of marching ; the regular for- 
ward movement together and in time of a body 
of troops. Also, any orderly forward move- 
ment. 1590. b. Steady progression on a long 
journey ; a long and toilsome walk 1691. 3. 

transf. and Jig. Advance, forward movement, 
progress, e. g. of time, events, population, 
knowledge, etc. 1625. 3. Mil. The distance 

covered by troops in a single day 1594. 4. 

The regular and uniform step of a body of 
men, esp. of troops. Also qualified, as double, 
quick, slow m. 1773. b.7%: Of verse: Rhyth- 

mic movement 1635. 5. Mil, A beating of the 
drum in a particular rhythm as an accompani- 
ment to the marching of troops 1572. 6. 

Mus. A tune or composition of marked rhythm 
(usu. including the rhythmical drum-beats, 
sense 5), designed to accompany the marching 
of troops, etc. ; also any similar composition ; 
usually in common time, and with a subsidiary 
intermediate section or ‘ trio '. So also m. I 
past. 1603. 7* Games, a. Euchre, A taking of 
all five tricks 1886. b. Chess, etc. The move of 
a ' man ’ 1672, 

I. Two mightier Troopes. .Which ioyn'd with him, 
and made their m. for Burdeaux Shaks. Phr. Column 
o/m., a formation assumed by troops on the line of 


m. Line 0/ m.\ direction or route of marching; 
iransf, way. M. past, the marching past of a 
body of men, ^p. in review. a. The regular m. 
of history H. W alpole. And drill the raw world 
for the m. of mind, Till crowds at length be sane 
and crowns be just Tennyson. 3. The army are . 
within two or three marches of the Ebro Welling- 
ton*. Phr. To gain,, get a m, on. or upon-, to get 
ahead of to the extent of a m. To steal a m. (on or 
upon) ; to gain a m. by stealth ; often 6. Each 

regiment m the British service has its special m. for 
marching past 1876, Dead m, : see Dead Combs, 
2 ; also funeral m. Rogue’s w., weddvig nu (see 
Rogue, Wedding). 

March jnajt/), ME. [ a. OF . mar- 
chir, f. marche March sb.^l hitr. To border 
upon, on ; to have a common frontier with [to, 
funto). Said of countries, estates, etc., and 
hence of their rulers, owners, or inhabitants. 

The frontiers of Dakota, Montana, and Washington 
m. with the Canadian Dominion i8Sg. 

March (maitJ), 1515. [a. F. marcher, 
orig. to tread, trample, hence, to walk.] i- 
zntr. To walk in a military manner with regu- 
lar and measured tread; to walk in step. 
Also, to begin to walk in step (esp. in com- 
mands, as Quick march /), to set out from I 
quarters. Freq. with advs., as away, forth, \ 
off, on, out, past. b. qaasi-trans. To go upon 
(a warfare) ; to traverse (a distance) in march- | 
ing 1619. 3. To walk, proceed off, on, out, in 

a steady and deliberate manner 1572. 3. 

transf. Olid. Jig, See quots. 1600. 4. irazis. 

(ca^atively). To cause to march or move in 
military order 1595; to force (a person) to go ; 
to march ^1884. 

I. Men that in battle array,.. M. with banner and 
bugle and fife, To the death for their native land 
Tennyson. The word March^ given singly, at all 
times denotes that ‘ slow time ’ is to be taken 1833. 
a. Miss Ophelia marched straight to her own chamber 
Mrs. Stowe, 3. Without a strain the great ship 
marches by Clough. It was the president who made 
the enterprise m. Skrine. 4. I should be glad to m. 
you to the gate 1896. 

Marcher! (mautjaj). Obs. exc. Hist, 1440. 
[f. March 53 .®+ -Er!.] +1. One whose terri- 
toiy adjoins that of another. ME. only. 3. An 
inhabitant of a march or border district 1470. 

z. Lord M, Jpl. Lords Marchers), a lord who 
enjoyed royal liberties and bad exclusive jurisdiction 
over territory in the marches which he obtained by 
border warfare. Hence Lordship M., territory so 
obtained and held. 

Marcher 2 (mautjai), 1611. [f. March 
+ -ER 1.] One who marches or walks. 
IlMarchese (mark^-z^). 1517. [It.; see 

Marquis. ] In Italy ; A marquis. So |1 Mar- 
chesa (mark^’za), a marchioness 1797. 
Marchet, obs. f. Market. 

Marching (ma-itjiq), vbl, sb, 1560. [f. 
March v ,^ + -ing i ] The action of March v,^. 

attrib. and Comb, i m. money, the additional pay 
received by officers and soldiers when marching from 
one place to another; m. order, equipment for 
marching ; fl. orders to march. So MaTching/^/. 
a., esp. in m, regiment, one which had not any 
permanent quarters, but was liable to be sent any- 
where 1667. 

Marchioness (maujones). 15 . . . [ad. med. 
L. marchionissa, f. marchionem, f. marca 
Mark sbA, March 53.®] i. The wife or widow 
of a marquis, or a lady holding in her own right 
the position equal to that of marquis. b. 
allusive, A maid-of-all-work. (See Dickens 
Old C, Shop Ivii.) 1883. 3. A kind of pear 

1706. 3* A size of slate, 22 inches by ii, or 

20 by 12. 1878. 

Ma*rch-land. 1536. [f, March 53,3 + 
Land sb. OE. had mearc-land.'] A border 
territory ; border-land, frontier-land. 
MaTch-man, Obs. exc. Hist, late ME. 
[f. March 53.® + Man sb.'\ An inhabitant of 
the marches or borders. 

Marchpane (mautjp^in). Superseded by 
Marzipan. 1494. [Occurs as F. massepain. 
It. marzapane, Sp. mazapan, G. marzipan. 
Etym. unkn. Various adoptions of continental 
form are recorded.] i. A paste of pounded 
almonds, sugar, etc., made up into cakes, etc. ; 
a cake or fancy form of this, -1652. 3. 

attrib. 1587, tb. qpt^i’-adf. Dainty, superfine 
-1649. 

fMa*rcid, a. 1656. [ad. L. marcidus, f. 
marcere to wither.] i, a. Withered, wasted, 


decajed. b. Weak, exhausted. -1822. 3. M, 

fever : a fever that causes wasting -1684. 
Marcionite (mauji^nsit). 1540. [ad. late 
L. Marezomta, f. Mar cion ; see -ITE ^.1 An 
adherent of the sect founded at Rome by 
Marcion of Sinope, an ascetic gnostic of the 
2nd c. Also tMaTcionist 1449. 

Marcion accepted as sacred books ten of St. Paul's 
epistles and a garbled form of the gospel of St. Luke, 
and regarded the creation of the world and the reve- 
lation of the Old Testament as the work of a finite 
and imperfect God, whose authority is abrogated by 
the manifesmtion of the supreme God in Jesus Christ. 

Marconi (maik^u-ni). 1897. Name of the 
inventor (born 1874) of a system of wireless tele- 
graphy ; used attrib. of this system, and of 
things connected with it. Hence Marconi z/., 
to send amarconigram [intr. and irons.) 1919. 
Marco •nigram, a wireless telegram 1902. Mar- 
co'nigraph, the apparatus used for transmit- 
ting marconigrams 1903 ; also as vb. 

Marcor (ma'ik^z). 1646. [a. L., f. mar- 
cere', see Marcid.] -t-a. gen. Decay, b. Path, 
Emaciation of the body, 

Marcosian (majk3h*zian). 1587, [f. Eccl. 
Gr. Map/fa;crto? (app. f. Syriac Marqus Marcus) 
+ -an.] Hist, An adherent of a Gnostic system 
founded^ by one Marcus in the 2nd c. Also adj. 
jjMardi ^as (mardi gra). 1848. [Fr. ^fat 
'Tuesday *.] Shrove Tuesday ; U.S.'zs observed 
in New Orleans. 

Mare! (me*!). [OE. m^re wk. fem. (; — 
OTeut. * 7 narhjd{n)-, f. ^marho-z horse, OE. 
mearh) gave mere, meare (i6th c.) ,* the present 
form dates from 12th c. and presumably repr. 
oblique ff. of OE. mxrh, mearh horse (cf. fare, 
dial. var. of farrow : — OE. fierh, fearh) perh. 
infl, by Mare 2.] i. The female of any equme 
animal, esp. of the domestic horse [Equus 
cahallus), at. iransf,, chiefly with implication 
of ‘riding’ 1568. 3. A tluow in wrestling. 

Also flying m. 1602. 

I, Grey m. (see Grey «. 4), s. The two or three- 
legg’d M. (= ‘ the gallows ') 1694. See also Shank, 
+Mare2, [OE. mare wk. fem. : — OTeut. 
*maron-, whence OF. mare in cauchemar 
nightmare, f. cauchierto trample.] 1. = Night- 
mare. 3. A spectre, hag -1529. 

1. The Incubus, which we call the M. Bacon. 
fMareclial. 1676. [app. an application of 
F. marichal or marichale,'] A scent or per- 
fume ; a hair powder scented with it -1852. 
liMarechal Niel (marijjal nzl). X867. Also 
anglicized Marshal Niel (maujal nH). [F., 
named after Adolphe Niel (1802-69), Marshal 
of France.] A yellow climbing rose. 
IlMaremma (mareuna). FI. maremme. 
1832. [a. It. maremma : — L. maritima, fem. 

of maritimus Maritime.] Low marshy insalu- 
brious country by the sea shore. 

Mareschal, obs. f. Marshal. 

Mare's nest. 1619. [MareL] Orig. in 
phr. to have found a mare's nest ; to imagine 
that one has discovered something wondeifeil. 
Mare's tail, mares-tail (me* -izUH), 1 762. 
I. A book-name for aquatic or marsh plants of 
the N.O, Haloragex, esp. Hippuris vulgaris. 
3. pi. Long straight streaks of cirrus, supposed 
to foretoken bad weather 1775. 

Margaret (maugaret). ME. [a. OF. Mar- 
garete, -ite (mod.F. Marguerite), ad. late L. 
Margarita, an application of L. margarita 
pearl: see Margarite 1,] i. A female name. 
t3. A daisy ; called also herb M. -1640. 3. 

A variety of apple, and also of pear 1664. 
Margaric (maigse*rik), a, 1819. [ad. F. 
margarzque, f. Gr. ix&fyyapov *= iiapyapLrrjs 
pearl + -ique, -ic, in reference to the pearly 
lustre of the crystals or scales.] Chem. In 
Margaric acid : ta. orig. the name given by 
Chevreul to one of the three fatty acids [oleic, 
margaric, stearic), the glyceryl derivs. of which 
were thought to form the chief constituents of 
animal fats. So m. ether. 

It was shown by Heintz in 1852 that the three fatty 
acids of animal fat are the oleic, palmitic, and stearic, 
and that the ‘mmrgaric’ of Chevreul was really a 
mixture of palmitic and stearic acid, 
b. Now, applied to an acid of composition 
Ci7Hs40i5, artificially prepared 1865. Hence 
MaTgarate, a salt of m. acid. 
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Biargarm 'ma'jgaria). Also -ine* 1836. 

Tad. F. f. margj.rique MaRGAKIC ; 

see -IN "Ckem. The margarate of glyceryl cr 
glycende’of margaric acid. fa. Or:g. appaea 
to" a fatty substance in certain aniinal and 
vegetable oils, supposed to be the ghcsnde^o* 
the * margaric acid ’ of Chevreui, really a mix- 
ture of stearin and palmitin.^ b. Now, ^ the 
glyceride of margaric acid in its later applica- i 
non (see prec. b). j 

Margarine ( ma-igarln, pp. maidjarz'ii). ! 
1873. [a. F. m%rgarznc, a misapplication of, 

the chemical term : see prec. ] The legal ; 
name (by Act 50 and 51 Viet. c. 29) for any sub- i 
stitute for butrer made from Oleomargarine 
(q. V.), and for all substances made in imitadon 
of butter, and offered for sale. 
Margaritaceoiis (maigaritFi-Jos), a. 1826. 
[f. mod.L. margariiaceiis^ f. margarita\ see 
-ACEOUS.] Nat. Hist. Pearly. 

Margaritel (maugarsit). Ods. txc. arch. 
ME. [a. OF. margariie (mod.F. marguerite), 
ad. L, margarita, ad. Gr. p.apyapir7)s, f. jiap- 
yapoy pearl, fxdpyapos pearl-oyster + -tTT/y ; 
see -ITE K Prob. from some oriental lang.] i. 
A pearl, fa, = Margaret 2. 

Margarite^ (maugaroit). 1823. [f. Gr. 

pApyapov pearl -r -ITE 1.] ji/in. ‘Pearl mica’, 
a hydrous silicate found in scales having a 
pearly lustre, 

Margaritic (maigari*tik), a. 1819. [f. L, 
margarita pearl + -ic.] Chem. M. acid : ta, 
used for Chevreul’s ‘margaric acid* (Mar- 
garic a) ; b. the name given to one of the 
fatty acids resulting from the saponification of 
castor oiL 

Margaritiferoiis (marg^iti-feros), a, 1656. 
[f. L, margariiifer (Pliny), f. margarita ; see 
-FERGUS. 1 Producing pearls. 

Margarodite (ma*jgar<?dait). 1849. [ad, 
G. margarodit, f. late Gr. papyapwZrjS pearly, 
f. pdpyapov ; see -ite ^ 2 b.] Min. A variety 
of potash mica having a pearly lustre. 

(I Margaux (ma'jgJa, Fr. marg<?). Also 
fmargose. 1705. Claret produced in the 
commune of Margaux (Gironde), France. 
Margay (ma 1781. [a. F. margay 

(Buffon), altered from margaia, repr. inexactly 
Tupi mdaracaia.'] A S, American tiger cat, 
Feiis tigrina. 

Marge (maidg), sb. Now poet, or rhet. 
1551, [ad. F, marge ; — L. margmem Mar- 
gin.] = Margin sh . i, 3. 

In-il'd on mighty Neptune’s m. Drayton. 
Margent ^iiaudgent), sb. Now arch, and 
poet . 1485, [Altered f. Margin j^,] i. = 
Margin sb. 1, 2538. 2. == Margin sb. 3. 

1485. tb. The margin of a book as being the 
place for a commentary or summary; hence 
the commentary or summary itself 1579-1733. 
4. quasi-^z^^l = marginal 1555. 

1. By slow Meander’s m. green Milt. ^ 2, b. And 
what obscur’d in this faire volume lies, Find written 
in the M. of his eyes Shaik. Hence tMargent v. 
trans. to insert as a marginal note, to add marginal 
notes to 1610-63. 

Margin (maudlin), sb. ME. [ad. L. mar- 
ginem (nora. margo), cogn. w. Mark i. 

That part of a surface which lies immediately 
within its boundary ; also, the space immedi- 
ately adjacent to a well, a river, or piece of 
water; an edge, border, or bririk. b. Nat. 
Hist. The contour or boundary line of a body, 
or a distinct border differing in texture, etc. 
from the main body 1760. a. The 

limit below or beyond which something ceases 
to be possible or desirable 1863. b. An 
amount (of space, time, money, material, etc.) 
m addition to what is strictly necessary, serv- 
ing as a provision for contingencies, or the 
like 2852, c. Stockbroking and Comm. A cer- 
tdn sum deposited with a broker to cover the 
risk of loss on a transaction on account 2882. 
d. ^e-insurance. = Loading vbL sb. 2. 2882. 
3. 'The space on a page between the extreme 
edge and the main body of written or printed 
matter. Often restricted to the margins at the 
sides of the page (* inner * and ‘ outer ’ mar- 
gi^). ME. 4, a. joinery. The flat part of the 
stiles and rails of framed work. b. Buildings 


I etc. That part of a course of slates, plates, etc. 

! wh.ch is not cov^ered by the next course 1673, 
f 1. On the M. of a Lake, c'cse to the Edge of the 
! tVater 1774. & a. No tax can be leried frem those 

f i.ho are on the m. of bare subsistence Rcosrs. 
b. Tne rarro v m. of profit Rogers. Cojrb. m. 
draft, draught = Draft sb. 6 a. 

Margin ^ma-idgin), v. 1607. [f. prcc. sb. 
Cf. F. marginer.j 1. irons. To furnish with 
marginal notes. a. To specify in the margin 
of a page 1640, 3. To provide with a margin, 

edge, or border 1715. 4. Stockbroking. To 

deposit a margin upon (stock) 28 . . . ^ 

Marginal (maud^inal). 1576. [ad. mod. L. 
margin alis, f. margin-, margo, ilARGiN r^.] 

A. adp. 1. Written or printed in the margin of | 
a page, as m. note, refere 7 ice\ also, haring t 
marginal notes. a. Pertaining to an edge, I 
border, or boundary ; situated at the extreme > 
edge (of an area, etc.) 1658. 3. That | 

is on the margin below or beyond which some- 1 
thing ceases to be possible or desirable 1887. ^ 

I. fJ/. a finger or hand set in the margin to ! 

call attention to something; honce Jij. 2. A m. 
growth of willow and flag Black. 3. M. prices 1887. 

B. sb. A marginal note, reference, or decora- 
tion. Now rare. 1602. Hence MaTginal v. 
trans. = hlARGENT v. SlaTginally adv. 

II Marginalia (majd^in-^i-lia), sb. pi. 1832. 
[L. neut pL of marginalis Marginal.] Mar- 
ginal notes. 

Marginate (ma’idsiWI:), a. 1777. [ad. L. 
marginatus, marginare.) Nat. Hist, and 
Path. Having a distinct margin. So Ma'r- 
ginated/jd/. a. 2727. 

Marginate (ma-idjinijit), v. 1609. [f. L. 
marginal-, marginared] ti. trans. To anno- 
tate with marginal notes, a. To furnish with 
a margin or border 1623. Hence Margina*- 
tion, a marginated appearance or marking. 
M^gined (ma’id.^ind), a. 2826. [f. BIar- 
GiN sb. or V, + -ED.] Chiefly A^at. Hist, and 
Bot. Having a margin; marginate. (Often 
as pple. follow’ed by * with '.) 

Marginicidal (ma‘jdginis3i:dal),g. 1889. 
[f. L. margin(i)-, margo 4 - -cid- to cut + 

Bot. Dehiscent by the disjunction of the united 
margins of the carpels. 

[1 Margosa (maig^’sa). 1813. [Short for 
Pg. amargosa, fern, of amargoso bitter.] An 
E. Indian tree, Melia Azadirachia, yielding 
a bitter oiL 

Margravate (ma*jgrdv/t). 1802. [f. next 

+ -ATEl.] = MaRGRAVIATE. 

Margrave (ma*jgr^iv). Hist. Also mark- 
grave, mar(k)graf, etc. 2551. [a. MDu. 

markgrave (mod.Du. markgraaf), lit. ‘ count 
of a mark or border territory ' ; see Mark sb.^ 
and Grave 53.^] A German tide, orig. of a 
military governor of a border province; sub- 
seq. the hereditary title of certain princes of 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

Margraviate (maigr^wiii^). 2703. [ad. 
med.L. *margrauiatus, f. margravius MAR- 
GRAVE.] The territory ruled by a margrave. 
Blargravine (maugr-^vin). 2692. [a. Du. 
markgravin, fern, of markgraaf 
The wife of a margrave. 

Marguerite (mauger/t). 1866. [a, F. 

marguerite (see Margaret).] The Ox-eye 
Daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum\ also 

C. fruiescens or Paris Daisy. Blue M., Aga- 
thoea {petris) cselestis. 

Marian (mes’rimi), 1567. A female 
name.^ See also Maid Marian. 

Marian (mea'rian), a. and sb.^ 1608. [f. 

L. Maria Mary 4 - -AN.] A. adj. i. Pertain- 
ing to the Virgin Mary 2702. a. Pertaining to 
Mary Queen of England or her time (1553-8) 
1608, 3. Relating to Mary Queen of Scots 

(1542-87) 1902. B. sb. I. A worshipper of the 
Virgin Mary 1635. 3. An adherent of Mary 

Queen of Scots 2893. 3. An EngHsh Roman 
Catholic of Queen Mary’s reign 2899. 

A. a. The M. persecution in England 1608. 
Marie, obs. f. Marry. 
tMariet. 1597. [a* T. Mariette^ f. Marie 

Mary.] The Canterbury Bell, Campanula 
Medium -2658. 

Marigenous (mari’djfnos), a* 1599. [f. L. 


mare sea -r -GEN 4- -ous.] Produced in or by 
the sea. 

Marigold (mssTig^-ild). ME. [f. "Mary 
fprob. tiie Virgin Maiy) -rgold, obs. name of the 
fio.'ver.] I. The name of several plants having 
goldeE"br bright yellow dowers, a, A plant of 
the genus Calendula (N.O. Composite), esp. C. 
of.cinads, common in country gardens, b. Any 
plant of tne genus Tagetes, native to S. America 
and Mexico, and much cultivated in gardens. 
African m., T. erecia ; French m., T. patula. 
1548. c. Chrysanthemu 7 n segetum ; usu. Corn- 
m , also peld. sotld, yellow m. 1578. d. Fig m. 
(see Fig a^.^). Also Marsh marigold, a. A 
\anety of apple (in full m. apple). ? Obs. 1577* 
Co77ih. : m. apple (see 2) ; m. bird, finch, the 
goiden-cresied ’wren or kinglet, Regulus emstaius; 
m. window A rck., a rose window. 

; Marikina (m^rikrna). 1774. [repr. Tupi 
miriquind. ] The silky tamarin, Midas rosalia. 
il Marimba (mari-mba). 1704. [Congo.] A 
kind of x>Iophone, used by natives in Africa. 
ijMarimonda (mserim^^mda). 1758. [Amer. 
Sp.] A spider-monkey of tropical America, 
A teles belzebuik. 

ii Marina (marjma). Also err on. -O. 1805. 
[it. and Sp. J A promenade or esplanade by 
the sea. 

Marinade (mserin^*d), sb. 1704. [a. F. 

marinade, ad. Sp. marinada, f. marinar to 
pickle in brine, f. mcHno Marine tz*] _ A 
pickle, generally composed of wine and vine- 
gar, with herbs and spices, in which fish or 
meat is steeped ; also, the fish or meat thus 
pickled. So Ma'rinade sj. to steep in m. ; to 
marinate 1682, 

Marinate (msetin^it), 1645* [C prec. : 
see -ATE 3 .] trans. To pickle (fish, etc.) with 
marinade. 

Marine (marz*n). ME. [a. F. marin (fern. 
-ine) : — L. marinus, f. mare sea.] A. adj. 2. Of 
or belonging to, found in, or produced by the 
sea; ZooL inhabiting the deep sea, pelagic, 
tb. Of sculptured figures, etc. ; Representing 
sea-gods, fishes, sea-shells, etc. -2742. c. Of 
a painter: That depicts sea subjects 1883. 
t2. Belonging to, or situated at, the sea-side ; 
maritime -2728. 3. Connected with the sea ; 

pertaining to shipping, a navy, or naval force ; 
relating to naval matters 1551- 4- Of soldiers : 
Serving on board ship, as m. force 2690. 5. 

Used or for use at sea 1704. 

X. M. denudation is not equally active at all depths 
of the sea Huxley. 3f. rainbow : a rainbow formed 
on sea.spray. acid (Old Chem.) : the acid ob- 

tained from m. salt, hydrochloric acid. 3, M. board i 
an establishment at a port for carrying into effect the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act. M. in- 
surance, insurance against penis at sea. 5. M. 
baroTtteter, chronometer, galvano77ieier, watch. M. 
glue, an adhesive composition used in ship carpentry. 

B, sb. ti. [= F. marine.'] The sea-coast ; a 
promenade by the sea; mso, the country or 
district near the coast -1703. a. [= F. 
marine d\ The shipping, fleet, navy, or naval 
service of a country ; sea-going vessels collec- 
tively, esp. with reference to nationality or 
class, as mercantile m. (now the chief use) 
1669. 11 3. The continental counterpart of the 

English Admiralty (as a department of the 
government) 1784. 4. One who serves on 

board ship, fa, A mariner -2634. b. A 
soldier who serves on board a man-of-war ; one 
of a body of troops enlisted to do military ser- 
vice on board ship, at dockyards, etc. ; also in 
pi, used collectively 1672. 5. Painting, A sea 
piece 1846. 

I. In the summer time every evening the m. is full 
with all sorts of people with musick, singing, and 
dancing 1687. 2. France knew that America had the 
largest mercantile m. Cobden. 4. b. Royal Marines, 
troops who serve on British men-of-war, Phr. Tell 
that to the 7 nari 7 tes : a colloq. expression of disbelief. 
5. One of the marines of Salvator Ruskin. 
Marined (marfnd), a. 1823. [f. Marine 
a. 4- -ED.] Her. An epithet for an animal that 
has the lower part of the body like a fish- 
Mariner (m^'rinoi). ME. [a. AF. mariner 
= F. marinier, f. L. marinus Marine a."] i. 
A sailor, seaman; in law, any person em- 
ployed on a ship. fa. = Marine sb. 4 b. 2642- 

1699- 

I. Master m.i fa captain of a merchant vessel; 


ae (mmi). a (pzjss). au (bwd), v {put), g (Fr. ch^). a (ev^). si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eaudtf vie), i (sft). 2 (Psyche). 9 (wh^zt). p igot). 
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MARK 


MARINE STORE(S 


a skilled seaman certified as competent to command f other object set up to be aimed at. 
a merchant vessel Comb, mariner’s compass, 
needle ‘ see these words). Hence fMaTinership, 


Hence 


seamanship 1542-1613. 

Marine store(s. 1831. i. pL Old ship’s 
materials as an obj'ect of merchandise 1831. 2. 

sing. A shop where such old odds and ends 
(old iron, bottles, etc.) are sold 1837. 
aiirih. as marine store dealer. 

Mariolatry (mearipdatri). 1612. [f. Gr. 
Ma/jta Mary + Aarpeta (see Latria, -latry), 
after Idolatry.] The idolatrous worship of 
the Virgin Mary. Hence Maxiodater, one 
who practises Mariolatry. Mariolatrons a. 
characterized by Mariolatry. 

Marionette (masrid'ne*t). 1620. [a. F. 

marionnette, f. Marion, dim. of Marie 
see -ETTE.l I. A puppet actuated by strings 
and used to represent persons (or animals) in 
action. Alsoyf^. 2. The bufiBe-headed duck, 
Bucephala albeola 1838. 3. aitrib. 1856. 

3. The m.-piayers will please the children Jowett. 

Mariposa lily (maerip^Ju-sailidi). 1882. [f. 
Sp. mariposa butterfly,] A plant of the genus 
Calockorius, native to California and Mexico, 
Marisli (msemij). poet, and dial. [ME. 
mareis, mares, a. (0)F. marais med.L. ma- 
riscus, a. OTeut. '^marisko- Marsh jA] A. sb. 
= Marsh. B. adj. Marshy ; such as is pro- 
duced in a marsh 1543. 

A. As Ev’ning Mist Ris’n from a River o’re the m. 
glides Milt. B. “[lApp. associated with L. -mare^^z^ 
and hence = salt. Her cheekes o’reflowne With m. 
teares Quarles. 

Manst (mes’rist). 1877. [a. F. Mariste, f. 
Marie Mary; see -1ST.] A member of the 
Roman Catholic Society of Mary, devoted to 
the work of foreign missions and to teaching. 

Marital (mse*rital), a. 1603. tnari-^ j 

tails, f. maritus husband ; see -al.] i. Per- 
taining or relating to a husband; husbandly 
1616. 2, Of or pertaining to marriage ; matri- 
monial. Hence Marita'lity, excessive affec- 
tion of a wife for her husband. Ma*ritally 
adv. as if married. 

Maritime (mseTitaim). Also f-ayne, 
•an(e, -in(e (after OF. variant forms). 1330. [ad. 
L. maritimus, f. mari^, mare sea -r suffix -timus 
(as in finitimus, intimus, etc.).] A. adj. i. 
Bordering on the sea; living near the sea- 
coast 1598. b. Living or found near the sea 
1608. 2. Connected with the sea ; relating to 

or dealing with matters of commerce or naviga- 
tion on the sea 1591. 3. Of a fighting force : 

Intended for service at sea 1550. 4. Of, per- 

taining to, arising from, or existing in, the sea. 
Now rare or Obs. 1624. 5. Nautical 1743. 

I. Brittany (a marittirae part of France) Sir T. Her- 
bert. A m. people 1854. b# The coarse m. cabbage 
1856. 2. M. insurance = marine insurance. M. 

interest, premium or interest on a bottomry bond. 5. 
He was far from having a m. appearance Dickens. 

B. sb. d"!* The sea-coast; a country or dis- 
trict adj’oining the sea -1657, ta. A person 
living near the sea 1635. 

Marjoram (maudgarsm). late ME. [a. OF. 
majorane, ^marjoraine. Ult. etym. unkn.] 
Any plant of the genus Origanum (N.O. La^ 
hiatoe) ; esp. the Wild M., O. vulgare, and the 
Sweet M., O. Majorana, an aromatic herb used 
in cookery. 

Mark (maik), sb."^ [OE. mearc, Anglian 
mere, str. fern., Jboundary, landmark, sign 
: — OTeut. '^marled, cogn. w. L. margo Mar- 
gin. Early adopted into Romanic (F. marque. 
It. etc. marca). Prim, sense prob. ‘ boundary ’.] 

1, Boundary. i. A boundary, frontier, 
limit; rarely in pi. fterritories. Obs. exc. 
Hist, or arch. 2. Hist. Name in mediaeval 
Germany for the tract of land held in common 
by a village community. Hence applied to 
tracts of land similarly held in primitive Teut. 
times. Also att?'ib., as in m.-system, etc. 1848. 
3. Used to represent G. Mark as the name of 
certain principalities, esp. the Mark of Bran- 
denburg 1726. 

2. Each community occupied a territory or m., 
which was divided into three, or rather four portions 
1876, 

11. Sign of a boundary, position, etc. fi.— 
Landmark i. -1697. ta. A stone or other 
monument set up or standing as a memorial, 
or as a guide --1591. 3. A target, butt, or 


, traizsf. the thing that is aimed at in shooting 
1 or throwing. ME. fb. Tr.e quarry of a hawk, 
j etc. -1691. c. Boxing slang. The pit of the 
I stomach, the ‘ wind ’ 1747. d.yf^. 1549. e. 
j Bowls. The jack. Also, a proper bowling dis- 
tance or a position allowed for the jack. 1630. 
4. A post, etc. placed to indicate the terminal 
point of a race ; a goal. Often Jig , an object 
desired. ME. 5. An object on shore or at , 
sea serving as a guide to travellers, esp. a 
Landmark, leading-mark^ Sea-mark. Also 
fig. late ME. 

l. Cov^ERDALE xxvii. 17. 3, Do DOt look from 

the m. to the arrow and back again ‘ Stonehenge ’. 
d. A m. to wrath, and hate, and wrong assign'd 
1586. Phr. Easy m. (colloq.) ; a thing easily attained, 
BesieU, far from, near, short of, wide of the m . ; 
to hit, yniss ihe m., to attain or miss some desired 
object or end. 4. Let this be our perpetual marke, 
to aide all men faithfully 1561. 5. Men that have 

past by a Rock at Sea, set up some m., thereby to 
remember their former danger, and avoid it Hobbes. 

m. A sign, indication, i. A sign, token, 

symptom (^something) OE. b. A character- 
istic property ; a critenon 1522. c. spec. A de- 
pression caused by a fold in the enamel of a 
horse’s incisor tooth, which gives some in- 
dication of the age of the animal. Also m. of 
mouth. Also fig. late ME. 2. A sign affixed or 
impressed for distinction, a. A device, stamp, 
seal, label, brand, inscription, written charac- 
ter, or the like, indicating ownership, quality, 
etc. ME. b. A badge, brand, etc., assumed 
by or imposed on a person; oeeas. in pi. 
tinsignia ME. c. A cross, or the like, used 
by illiterate persons in place of a signature 
OE. d. A written symbol 1737. e. (a) Good, 
had m. : a written character used to indicate 
an instance of good or bad conduct respective- 
ly; hence fig. a point noted to a person’s 
credit or discredit. ij>) The unit of the nume- 
rical award given by a teacher or examiner to 
a candidate in a competitive examination, etc. 
1829. tf. In schools, a badge worn by the 
pupil who had last committed some particular 
fault 1832-55. g. Her. A small charge added 
to a coat of arms as a sign of distinction ; esp. 
in m. of Cadency 1702. b. Freemasonry. 
Used aitrib. (with reference to sense III. 2 a), 
to designate a degree, grade, or rank immedi- 
ately superior to that of a free and accepted 
mason (see Combs.). 3. A line, dot, object, 
etc. intended to record or indicate position 
1460. b. Naut. A measured notification on a 
hand lead-line, indicated by a piece of white, 
blue, or red bunting, a piece of leather, or a 
knot 1769. 1765. d. Rugby Football. 

The heel-mark on the ground, made by a 
player who has obtained a fair catch 1867. 4, 

A visible trace or impression diversifying a 
surface, as a line, dot, stain, discoloration, 
scar, or the like ME. 5. That which is signi- 
fied by a mark. ■f-a. Those who bear a par- 
ticular mark or stamp {figl) ; a person’s race, 
sect, etc. -1555. b. A particular brand, make, 
quality, or size of an article 1488. c. vulgar. 
That which suits one’s taste 1760. 6. ( God) bless 
(or save) the m. : an exclam., prob, originally a 
formula to avert an evil omen, and hence used 
by way of apology for mentioning anything 
horrible, disgusting, or profane. In mod. 
literary use (after Shaks.), an expression of 
impatient scorn. 1391. 7. A die or stamp for 

impressing a manufacturer’s mark on goods 
1797. 

I. Is It not a great Marque of Honor? Gale. Marks 
of Truth, of Falsehood Watts. 2. a. The first of 
these [Hall-marks] was the Kinfs mark — a leopard’s 
or lion’s head crowned 1885, Ear-, Hall-, Trade- 
mark, q.v. b. Godls m., m. of clergy, of holy church : 
the tonsure. M. of the Beast : see Rev. xvi 2 and 
Beast sb. 5. d. A m._ of interrogation (?) 1862. 3. 

Plimsolls m. : a load-line required by the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1876, to be placed upon the hull of a 
British vessel. To be above, beneath, near, under, up 
to, within the m. : to'be above (etc.) a fixed or recog- 
nized standard. Athletics. A line indicating the 
starting-point. 4. To leave, make a m . : to leave or 
make a permanent, important, or obvious' impression. 
To make ondsm. ; to attain distinction. 3. a. Moore 
wikkednesse Than all the m. of Adam may redresse 
Chaucer. 

IV. Remark, notice, f i. Attention, notice 
-1823. 2. Of m. : noteworthy, important, con- 
spicuous. Also of great, little, etc, m. 1390. 


2, A fellow of no marke, nor likelyhood Shaks. 

V. attrih and Comb . : m.-boat, a boat moored at a 
particular spot as a sea-mark ; m.«book, a book for 
recording marks ; -lodge, a lodge of mark masons; 
m. man, m. mason, m. master (mason), a free- 
mason holding a certain rank in mark masonry (cf. 
lll.zh); m. tooth, the tooth of a horse containing 
the m. (cf. III. I c) ; -vessel = mark-boat. 

Mark (maik), sb:^ [Found in all Teut. 
and Rom. langs. ; late OE. marc neut.] i. A 
denomination of weight (chiefly for gold and 
silver) ,* usu. regarded as = 8 ounces. Now 
used only to represent its continental equiva- 
lent. 2. A money of account, orig. represent- 
ing the value of a mark weight of pure silver. 

a. In England, = 13s. or -f of the f ster- 
ling. Obs. exc. Hist. OE. b. In Scotland, == 
i3J‘. Scots, = 13^^. English, 1480. c. 
Repr. the continental word in its various forms, 
as a name of foreign moneys of account 1475. 
3. As the name of a coin. a. In Scotland, a 
coin worth 135. eft. Scots. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1480. b. Used as the name of various coins 
on the Continent, esp. a silver coin of the Ger- 

i man Empire first issued in 1875, and formerly 
; worth slightly less than the Eng. shilling 1727. 

’ Mark (mark), v. [OE. mearcia^i OTeut. 
^markojan, f. ^markd Mark sb,'^ Some senses 
are due to F. marquer.'] 

L To put a mark upon. i. trans. To trace 
out boundaries for; to plot out (ground),* to 
set out the ground plan of (a building) ; fig. to 
plan out, design. Also with out. 2. To make 
a mark or marks on (anything) OE. Also 
absol. b. spec. To put an identifying mark on 
linen, etc. 1530. c. Comm. To attach to (an 
article) figures or signs indicating the price 
1894. To have or bear natural marks. 

Also fig. ME. 3. To form or portray by mak- 
ing marks ME. To designate as if by 

placing a mark upon ; to destine. fAlso with 
complement, to designate as being (so and so). 
OE. Also with out. b. To separate from 
something else as by a line or distinctive mark. 
Now chiefly with off. 1703. 5. To express or 

indicate by marks or signs OE. b. In games : 
To record (the points gamed by the players). 
Chiefly absol., and in phr. to m. the game. 
1816. c. Of a graduated instrument: To 
show, register (so many degrees, etc.) 1882. 

6. In immaterial sense: a. To make per- 
ceptible by some indication 1904. b. To 
manifest (one’s approval, displeasure, etc.) by 
some act, or by reward or punishment 1791. 

7. To be a mark of or upon 1687. \>.pass. Of 

lines, features, etc.: To be (more or less) 
strikingly noticeable 1824. c. To be a dis- 
tinguishing mark or feature of. Often pass., 
to be characterized, distinguished, or made 
remarkable (now only const, by) 1661. 8. 

Mil. a. To indicate the pivots, formations, etc. 
in military evolutions 1796. b. To m. time : to 
move the feet as in marching, but without ad- 
vancing. Also iransf. andjig. 1833. 

2. My bodie ’s mark’d With Roman Swords Shaks. 

I can get no pen that will m. Shelley, c. Phr. To 
m. down : to label (goods) with a lower figure ; to re- 
duce the indicated price of. So To m. up i to mark 
at a higher price 4. If we are markt to die Shaks. 
Melancholy mark’d him for her own Gray. $. He 
draws the chart and marks the sunken reefs 1879. 

b. One large round one [counter] that marks 500 
I Cavendish *. Phr. To m. up (colloq.) : to add (an 
item) to an existing tavern score ; hence, to give credit 
for. 6. a. To m. the.. accent by a.. prolongation of 
the first note of the bar 1904. 7. Wolfs coming to 
Halle^ in 1783.. marks an era [etc.] M. Arnold, c. 
Notriumph— no exultation.. marks her manner Cow- 
den Clarke. 

n. fi. To direct (one’s way). Also refl. and 
intr. to proceed, advance. -1596. f 2. To aim 
a blow or missile at ; to strike, bit -1529, 

in. I. To notice or keep the eye upon ; to 
observe. Now poet, and rhet, ME. 2. To 
consider ; to give heed or attention to. Often 
with well. ME. 3. Sport, a. trans. To note 
and keep in mind the spot to which (the game) 
has retired after being ' put up ’. Also to m. 
down. 1430. b. Football. To keep close to (an 
opponent) in order to hamper him if he re- 
ceives the ball 1887. 4. absol. or intr. To take 

notice ; to fix (one’s) attention ; to consider. 
Occas. : To ascertain by observation 
whether, etc.). 1526. 

X, So near that. .1 could m. him well, Mjiself unseen 
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MARKED 


WoKSS A . bne qu’ckened her pace to m. aim m tae 
gbrj’ of the battle 1 \Ieeedith. a. Marke the perfect 
maa, and behj.d the \priglit: for the ead of that 
man is peate jpjr. x-vxvii 37- 4. Marke, ! pra\’ j’oa, 

and see cow th's man seeketh mischiefe i A'r'^s \ c. 7. 

Marked maiki:',///. *2. OE. j. Marx 

5E’*- and - «ED.j i. Having a visible mark. 
Also, affixed as a mark ; expressed by a mark. 
2. Mark&d man : one whose doings are watched 
with suspicion or hostility 1833. 3. Easy to . 

d stmguish or recognize 1795. 

ra. bax, a particular form of pigdron ; m. iron — i 
^narked hari m. proof, an impresiiion of aa en- 
praiiag in wnich some detail is left unfinished as a 
mark of an early state of the plate. Hence Mark- 
edly (maUkedli) adv.^ -nesS. 

Mkrker (ma'jkoi). i486, [f. Mark -r 
-ER h] I. One w ho marks (see Mark c^.). a. 
One wffio marks game, b. One w ho records 
the score in games, esp. billiards, or at target 
practice 1532. 3- An implement for marking 

1725. 3. A book-marker 1852, 4. U.S. A 

tablet or other permanent memorial igo6. 
Market (ma‘iket), sh. [Late OE. market^ 

а. ONF- market : — L. mereaius, f- mercari to 

trade ; see Mercantile. Early adopted into 
Tent, iangs.] i. The meeting together of 
people for the purchase and sale of provisions 
or live stock, publicly exposed, at a fixed time 
and place ; the time of this ; also, the company 
assembled. 3. Law, The privilege granted to 
the lord of a manor, a municipality or other 
body, to establish a meeting of persons to buy 
and sell OE. 3. An. open space or covered 
building in which cattle, provisions, etc. are 
exposed for sale; a market-place, market- 
house ME. 4. The action or business of buy- 
ing and selling ; a purchase or sale ; a (good 
or bad) bargain [Hi, and Jig,). Ois. exc. as in 
phrases (see below). 1525, The marketing 
0/(3. commodity) -1680. 5. Sale as controlled i 

by supply and demand ; hence, demand 1689. 

б. Op^rtunity of buying or selling 1684. 7. 

Price in the market, market value. Also ^g, ; 
1535* A. place or seat of trade ; a country, 
district, etc. in which there is a demand for 
articles of trade; hence, the trade of such a 
country, etc. i6i5._ 

1. fHxgh m , : the time when the m. is busiest. Jig. 
Sell when you can, you are not for all markets Shaks. ' 
Phr. Tahnngio m.% to offer for sale (Jit. and Jig.'). 
To bring oxie's eggs (or one's hogs) to a bad m . : to 
fail in one’s schemes. M. overt (in Law) : open m. ; 
the exposal of vendible goods in an open place so that 
any one who passes by may see them. 4. The Juncto 
. .willing to make the best of a bad ro., prepare for 
war 1660. To make a or one's market of (some- 
thing) : to make (it) an object of bargaining or profit. 
To 7 jiar anothej^Sf or one's own nt , ; to spoil his or 
one’s own trade (Ht.^nAfig.). To 7 n<md one's nu : to 
improve one’s bargain, b. Hanil. iv, iv, 34 (Qo. 2). 

5. The extra quantity can only find a m., by calling 

forth an additional demand equal to itself Mill, 
Phr. To a m. (Stock Exchange) : to induce 

active dealing in a stock or shares, by being both a 
buyer and^a seller at about the same price; to bring 
an ente^rise to the notice ofthe public by interesting 
dealers in it (by means of options^ or otherwise) 1S99. 

6. Phr. To lose one's m , ; to miss one’s chance of 
doing business. To overstand one's m . ; to stand out 
about terms till the opportunity is lost. The m . : the 
particular trade or traffic in the commodity specified 
ra the context. Chiefly in or on the m. To he in the 
m . : (of a person) to be a buyer; (of a possession) to 
be offered for sale (so to come into the mi). To en^ 
gross ike m . ; to buy up the stock of any commodity 
ra order to sell it again at an enhanced price. 7. 
These lands at present would sell at a low m. Burke, 
8. Wars for a m. 1891. 

Comb. ; m, bell^ a hell rung to annO'Unce the com- 
mencement of am.; m. CToss, a cross erected in a 
m.-place ; -custom, the dues levied on goods brought 
to mu ; -garden, a piece of land on which vegetables 
are grown for the m. ; hence m.‘gardener ; m. man, 
one who deals in a m. ; -place, square, a square or 
wide open space where a m. is held ; -rate, the cur- 
rent value of a commodity; -stead arch. = market- 
place ; m. town, a town which has the privilege of 
holding a m. ; -value, saleable value. 

Market (ma-iket), v, 1455. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To sell ; also, to bring or send to 
market 2. intr. To buy and sell in a market ; 
to go to market with produce ; to purchase 
provisions 1635. 

I. The Treasurer, .for a Price Mercates his Maister, 
to ^tend his Purse G. Daniel. 

Marketable (ma-iketabn), a. 1600. [f. 
prec. 4- "ABLE.] I. Capable of being mar- 
keted; that finds a ready market; saleable. 
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j 2. t-oncerned vv:th trade. Of pnce, vaiue : 

' That may be obtained m buying or selling. 

I i6o2 . 

; 2. One cf them Is a plalne Fish, and no dcuht m, 

' Sh\ks. Unpossessed of any m. talent 1S51. a. To 
en urge the m. a.ea by [etc.] 

Marketeer (marketi^^-i . C/S. 1832. [See 
-EER.l One who sells in a market 
Marketer (mauketai). C\S, 1787. [f. 
Market v. 4- -erI.] One who goes to mar- 
ket ; one who buys or sells in a market 
Marketing' (ma iketig), vbl. sb. 1561. [f. 
M.\rket p. 4- -ingU] I* The action of 
Market <7. 2. a. Something bought in the 

market 1701. b. Produce to be sold in the 
market ; also, a consignment of such produce 
i836. 

[I Markhor(e (maukpi). Also marklioor. 
1867. [Pers. mdrkhdr, lit ’serpent-eater’.] 
A large wild goat (6<2 /xj5 falconerz), of N. India. 
Marking (ma*jkii]>,z’i^/.xA ME. [EMark 
V. 4- -ingU] I. The action of Mark v. 3 . 
concr, A mark or pattern of marks ME. 

1. I doe confesse much of the hearing of it, but little 
of the m, of it Shaks. 

at trio, and Cojnh , ; m, board, (a) aboard for regis- 
tering the score in certain games ; {b)^ a board in the 
Stock Exchange upon which transactions are posted ; 
m. ink, (a) an indelible ink for marking linen, etc. ; 
ib) a mixture for marking packing-cases with a stencil, 
etc. ; mu iron, a branding iron; m.-nut, the fruit of 
the tree Semecarfus Anacardium^ the juice of which 
makes an indelible black stain on. linen, etc. I 

Markis, etc., obs. var. of Marquis, etc. 
Marksmaii (mauksm^). 1660. [f- 

mark's, genitive of Mark sb?- 4- Man sb,^ 1, 
One skdlied or practised in aiming at a mark; 
spec, one who reaches a certain recognized de- 
gree of proficiency in rifle practice. 2. One 
who makes a mark in place of a signature 
1777. Earlier tMaTkman 1 577-1654. 

*. The.. drover who signed the contract was a m. 
1885. Hence MaTksmansMp, the function, quality, 
or art of a ra. 

Ma-rkwortliy, a. 1827. [f. Mark 4- 
WoRTHY a,, after G. 7 nerkwiirdigJ\ Worthy of 
note. 

Marl (majl), sh, late ME. [a. OF. mark 
(in mod,F. repl. by mame) late L. margUa, 
dim. of L. marga, said by Pliny to be a Gaulish 
wd.] 1. A kind of soil consisting principally 
of clay mixed with carbonate of lime, valuable 
as a fertilizer. 2, poet Used genetically for : 
Earth 1590. 

I. Red m. : (a) m. of a red colour ; 0 ) reddle ; ic) 
Geol. the New Red Sandstone. Burning xn. : used 
symbolically, after Milton, in ref, to the torments of 
hell (P.L. I, 296). 

Comb. • m.-grass. Zigzag Clover, Trifolium, 
medium I ziiso Red Clover, 71 pratetisei -stone 
Geol..^ argillaceous and ferruginous limestone, which 
lies between the upper and lower Lias of England. 

Hence Marla’ceous, Ma*rly adjs, resembling, 
composed ofi or abounding in m. 

Marl (mLil), v? late ME. [f. Marl sb. 
Cf. F. mamerj\ To apply marl to (ground) ; 
to fertilize with mark 

fig. Marl’d with bleaching bones H. Coleridge. 
Marl (mail), v.^ 1425. [a. Du. and LG. j 
marlen, app. a frequent, f. MDu. merren. to 
tie.] Naut, To fasten with marline; to se- 
cure together by a succession of half-hitches; 
to wind marline or other small stuff round (a 
rope), securing it with a hitch at each turn. 
Orig. in MaTling vbl, sb. used attrib, in m.~ 
cord, -line, -twine — Marline. 

Marled (maild), fpl, a, 1603, Chiefly 
Sc, Alsomerled. |]Cfl OF. merelki] Mar- 
bled, spotted, streaked. So Marl a. 

Marline (ma*jlin). Also marling, etc. 
1417. [a. Du, marlijn (f. marren to bind 4- 
lijn Line j-^.^).] Naut, Small line of two 
strands, used for seizings. 

Marline-spike, marlinspike (maulin- 
spoik), 1626. [orig. app. marling-spiJee, f. 
marling vbl. sb. (f. Marl w.2) 4- Spike sbf 
1. Naut. An iron tool tapering to a point, used 
to separate the strands of rope in splicing, as a 
lever in marling, etc. 2. A sailor’s name for a 
tropic bird (Phaethon) and a jager or skua-gull 
(StercoraHus), in allusion to the two long 
pointed tail-feathers 1867. 

Marlite (maubit). Also -yte. 1794. [f. 
Marl sb. 4- -ite A] Min, A variety of marl 
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which resists the acuon of the air. Hence 
Marli’tic a. 

Marl-pit (niaTir it], late ME. [f. Marl^^.] 
A pit from which marl is deg. 

Marmalade ^ma'jmalFd;. 1480. [a. F. 

mar me lade, a. Pg. marmtiada, f. marmelo 
quince, repr. L, mehztzelum, a. Gr., f. /xeAi 
Honey 4- }it}Xov apple.] i. A preserve made 
by boiling fruits (orig. qumces, now usu. 
Seville oranges) with sugar. 2. The fruit of 
Lucuma manzmosa ; also, the tree itself. Also 
called natuzal m, 1797. 

attrib. ni.-tree, the mammee-sapota (see sense 2). 

Marmarosis (majmai^a*sis). 1882. [f. Gr. 
pLCLp^apos marble 4- -osis. j Geol. The conver- 
sion of limestone into marble by metamor- 
phism. So Maxmarize v. to subject to m. 1893. 

Mjarmolite (ma-im^Uit). 1822. [Referred 
to Gr. fjLapfiaipeiv to shine ; see -LITE.] Min. 
A laminated serpentine, of a pearly lustre and 
pale green colour. 

Marmoraceous (mEirnSr^rJas), a, 1822. 
[f. L. marmor Marble ; see -aceous.] Per- 
taining to, or hke, marble. 

Mamorate (ma*im6r^it), a. 1537. [ad. L, 
marmoratus, marmorare, f. marmor,~\ fi. 
Overlaid with marble. 2. Nat, Hist, Varie- 
gated or veined like marble 1826. 

Marmoreal (maimos-rzal), a. poet, and 
rhet, 1798. [f. L. marmoreus (f. marmor) 4- 

-AL.] I. Resembling marble or a marble 
statue. 2. Made of marble 1825. 

2. Minaret And terrace and m. spire 1880. 

Marmorize, v. 1897. [f. L. marmor 4- 

-IZE.] = Marmarize. 

IVfeimose (ma-jmt?us). 1774. [a, F. mar- 

mose (Buffon), perh. from colonial Du.] One 
; of several species of small S. Amer, opossums 
! which have only a rudimentary pouch and 
carry their young on their back. 

I Marmoset (ma*im<^(zet). late ME. [a. OF. 
marmouset grotesque image; origin obscure.] 
ti. A grotesque figure -1736. 2. fa. In early 

use: Any small monkey. b. Now restricted 
to the tropical Amer. monkeys of the family 
Hapalidse (or Mididoe), comprising two 
genera, Hapale (the true marmosets) and 
Midas (the tamarins). fa. Applied : a. 
to a woman or child ; cf. monkey -1754. b. to 
a man, as a term of abuse or contempt ; cf. 
ape, Occas. (as in OF.) a favourite. -1825. 

2. 1 have seen her.. as changeful as a marmozet 
Scott. 

Marmot (ma'im^t). 1607. [ad. F, ma 7 ‘- 
motie fern., prob, an altered form of Romansch 
murmoni : — L, ^murem mantis ' mountain 
mouse ’.] A rodent of the genus Arctomys or 
subfamily Arctomyinx of the squirrel family, 
esp. A. Tnarmotta, sometimes called the Alpine 
marmot. Also applied (with qualification) to 
other animals of the same or allied genera. 

II Marocain (mse'r<5k^in). 1922. [F. maro- 
cain, f. Maroc Morocco.] A dress fabric of 
wool, silk, or cotton, having a wavy texture, 
i Maronite (maeT^noit). 1511. [ad. late 
L. Maronita, f. Maron name of the Syrian 
founder of the sect (4th c.) ; see -ite \] One of 
a sect of Syrian Christians, dwelling in Leba- 
non and Anti-Lebanon; orig. Monothelites, 
but subseq. united with the Roman Church. 

Maroon (mar^*n), and a, 1594. [a. 
F. marron, ad. It, marronel] A. sb, f i. A 
large kind of sweet chestnut native to Southern 
Europe ; also, the tree bearing this -1699, 2. 

[ = F. marron.~\ A particular kind of brownish- 
crimson or claret colour 1791. 3. A firework 

composed of a small cubical box of pasteboard, 
wrapped round with twine and filled with gun- 
powder ; it explodes with a report like that of 
a cannon 1749. B. adj. Of the colour described 
in A. 2. 1843. 

Maroon (mar^*n), ^^,2 1666. [a. F. mar- 
ron, said to be a corruption of Sp. cimarrdzi 
wild, untamed.] 1. One of a class of 
negroes, orig- fugitive slaves, living in the 
mountains and forests of Dutch Guiana and 
the West Indies. 2. A person who is 
marooned 1883. 

Maroon (marw*n), v, 1699. [f. prec.] +1. 
pass, or intr. To be lost in the wilds. DampieR, 
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2. frJ7!s. To put (a person) ashore and leave 
him on a desolate island or coast (as was done 
by the buccaneers) by way of punishment 
1724. 3. tnzasf. To leave in a position from 

V. hich one cannot get away : said e.g. of floods 
1910. 4- Southern U.S. To camp out for 

several da'is on a pleasure party 1777. 5* 

To ‘ hang about ’ 1808. 

4. Marooning differs from pic-nicing in this — the 
former continues several days., tne other lasts but one 
Haliburton*. Hence Maroomer, a pirate ; one who is 
marooned (sense 2) ; one who goes marooning (sense 4 ). 

tMaxoquin, a. and sd, 15 ii. [a. F. maro- 
quin, orig. an adj. ‘ pertaining to Jvlorocco f. 
"Maroc Morocco.] a. adj, (m m. skins, leather', 
also with sense ‘made of morocco ’j = MOROC- 
co a, b. sb. Morocco leather. -1823. 

Marplot (ma-j,pl^t). 1708. [See Mar-.] 

a. sb. One who mars or defeats a plot or design 
by officious interference. Said also of things. 

b. adj. That mars or defeats a plot or design 
1850. 

Marprelate : see Mar-. 

Marque (mauk). 1419. [a. F. marqtUy ad. 
Pr. marca, vbL sb. f. marcar (med.L. marcare) 
to seize as a pledge.] +1. Reprisals; occas. 
= letter of m. (see 2) -1614. of 

marque, a. Usu. pi., letters of m, {and repri'* 
sal), Orig., a licence granted by a sovereign 
to a subject, authorizing him to make reprisals 
on the subjects of a hostile state for injuries 
done to him by the enemy's army. Hence, 
later, a licence to fit out an armed vessel or 
privateer and employ it in the capture of the 
merchant shipping of the enemy's subjects, the 
holder of letters of marque being entitled by 
international law to commit against the hostile 
nation acts which would otherwise have been 
condemned as piracy. (Abolished in European 
nations by the Congress of Paris in 1856 ) 1447. 
b. A ship carrying letters of marque ; a pnva- 
teer 1800. 

Marquee (maikP). 1690. [f. F. marquise, 
apprehended as pi. ; cf. Marquise 3.] A large 
tent, as an officer’s field-tent, or one used at 
an entertainment, or the like. Also attrib,, as 
m. tent, etc. 

Marquetry, marqueterie (mauketri). 

1563. [a. F. marqueterie, f. marqueter to 

variegate, f. marque Mark ^ 3 .^] Inlaid work, 
esp. as used for the decoration of furniture. 
Marquis, marquess (maukwis, -es). ME. 
fa. OF. marchis, Isiter marquis; f. Com. Rom. 
*marca (see March sb,^, Mark sbd) frontier, 
frontier territory + -ESE. The wd. is thus 
orig. an adj. qualifying a sb. repr. by Eng. 
Count, so that the title = Margrave. The 
med.L. form was marchionem (marchio) ; cf, 
marchioness j\ i. Orig., the title of the ruler 
of certain territories (‘marches' or frontier dis- 
tricts) in various European countries. Later, 
in Romanic-speaking countries, a mere title 
indicating rank immediately below that of 
duke and above that of count. 3. As an 
English title it designates a specific degree 
of the peerage, between those of duke and 
earl. When a duke is also a marquis, his 
second title is given by courtesy to his eldest 
son ; thus the eldest son of the Duke of Devon- 
shire is called ‘ the Marquis of Hartington '. 
late ME. ^ 

Marquisate (ma*ikwis<^). 15,., [f. Mar- 
quis + -ateI, after F. marquisat, etc.] i. 
The dignity or status of a marquis. Also, fa 
place from which the title is taken. 3. In 
various European countries : The territorial 
lordship or possessions of a marquis or mar- 
grave 1591. So tMa*rquisdom, tMaTquissh.ip. 

II Marquise (maikrz, Fr. mark?z). 1706. 
[F., fem. of margins.'] i. = Marchioness. 
Only as a title of foreign nobility. 1894. 2. A 

kind of pear 1706. 3. = Marquee 1783. 4. 

In full m. rin ^ : A finger-ring set with a pointed 
oval cluster of gems 1885. 

Marquois (maukwoiz). 1788. [f. name of 
inventor,] Used attrib. in m, scale {and tri- 
angle), an apparatus for drawing equidistant 
parallel lines with speed and accuracy. Some- 
times written Marguoi's, Marquois' s. 

Marram (mas'ram). local, 1640. [a. ON. 
maralm-r, f. mar-r sea + halm-r HAULM.] i. 


The Sea Reed or Bent Grass {Psamma arena-^ 
r:a), which binds together the sands on the 
shores of N. Europe. Also m.-grass, sea-m, 
3. A sand-hill growm over wath this grass 1834. 
Maixer (ma-rai). late ME. [f. IMar v, -f 
-ER^.] One who mars; a destroyer, injurer, 
spoiler. 

Maxriable (mse*riabl), a. Now rare. 
1440. [a, OF. mariable, f. marier.] That 

may be married ; in early use = Marriage- 
able. 

Marriage (mse-red^). [ME. manage, a. 
F. : — pop. L. '^maritaticum, f. maritus ; see 
Marital a. and -age.] i. The relation be- 
tween marned persons; wedlock. 3. The 
action, or an act, of marrying ; the ceremony 
by which tw'o persons are made husband and 
wife ME. b. A w’edding feast, Obs. or arch. 
ME. 3. A particular matrimonial union 1473. 
tb. concr, A person viewed as a prospective 
husband or wife; a (good or bad) match 
-1621. 4, transf. and fig. Intimate union, late 

ME, fs. A dowry -1587. 6. Cards, In 

bezique, etc., the declaration of a king and 
queen of the same suit 1861. 

1, Nor does he dishonour ^L that praises Virginity 
Donne. Phr. /« w?. (now arch.) : in the matrimonial 
statt To give, take in m . : to give, take as husband 
or wfe. ^ Communal m, (Anthropol.) : the system by 
which within a small community all the men are re> 
garded as married to all the women ; sometimes called 
group m. Plural yn , : polygamy, z. Civil m , : a m. 
performed by an officer of the state, without religious 
ceremony. Pleet m, : see sb.^ Scotch vt, is. 

marriage by a mutual declaration before witnesses, 
w'ithout other formality, b. lesus was called also and 
his disciples vnto the manage Tindale Joknfx. 2. 3. 
Cross m . : the m. of a man to the sister of his sister’s 
husband. 4. The m. of verse and tune T. Hardy. 

attrib. and Coynb.i M. Act, any of the Acts of 
Parliament regulating marriages, e. g. 4 Geo. IV. c. 
76, 6 & 7 Will, IV. c. 85, etc. ; m. articles, an ante- 
nuptial agreement by the paities with respect to 
rights of property and succession ; m. brokage, 
brokerage, consideration given for bringing about 
a ni. (contracts for which void by English law) ; m. 
licence, an official permission to marry (in England, 
a document granted by the ordinary or his surrogate, 
authorizing a couple to be married without the pro- 
clamation of banns) ; m. lines, a certificate of ra. ; 
m. portion, a portion or dowry, etc., given to a bride 
at her m. j m. settlement, an arrangement made by 
deed in consideration of an intended m., whereby 
certain property is secured for the wife, and sometimes 
also for the children. 

Marriageable (mseTedgab’l), a, 1555. [f. 
prec.-f-ABLE.] Of persons: Fit for marriage, 
of an age to marry, b. transf, esp. of the 
vine 1663. c. Of age, etc. : Befitting marriage 
or the married state 1597. 

Marriage-bed. 1590. The bed used by a 
maiTied couple; hence transf. marital inter- 
course, with its rights and duties. 

To defile, violate the m . ; to commit adultery. 

Married (msenrid'), ffil. a, ME. [f. Marry 
V. -f -edI.] I. United in wedlock; also fig. 
2. Pertaining to persons so united or to matri- 
mony 1588. 

I. What says the m, woman? Shaks. 2. M. Life; 
a comedy Buckstone {.title'). 

Marrier (mae-riioi). 1589. [f. Marry v. + 
-ER L] One who marries (in various senses), 
Marron, var. of Maroon sbA 
IlMarron glac6 (maTm gla*s^). [F., = iced 
chestnut.] A sweetmeat consisting of a chest- 
nut coated with icing sugar. 

Marrow ^ (mse'r^u). [Com. Teut. : OE. 
mcarg, mearh neut. : — OTeut. ^mazgo-.] i. 
The soft vascular fatty substance usually con- 
tained in the carities of bones. b. The sub- 
stance forming the spinal cord. Now always 
spinal m. late ME. tc. Used (chiefly after L. 
medulla) for : The pith (of a plant) ; the pulp 
(of a fruit). Also m, of wheat = medulla tri- 
ad (Vulg.), the finest flour. -1793. fig' Q- 
As the type of rich food. late ME. b. As the 
seat of vitality and strength, late ME. c. The 
inmost part, late ME. d. The vital pari ; the 
essence ; the ‘ goodness Often pith and m, 
1530* 3 * Vegetable m. : a. A kind of gourd, 

the fruit of Cucurbita ovifera i8r6. b. The fruit 
of the avocado 1763. 4. A marrow-fat pea 1882. 

I. The very m. in my bones is cold Dickens. 2. a. 
My soule shall be satisfied as with m. and fatnesse 
Ps. Ixiii. 5. b. The pith and m. of manhood 1848. d. 


The very M., Life and Sum of all their Teaching 
Bcnyan. 

attrib, and Comb., as m. pea = marrowfat pea ; 
m.-spoon, a spoon for extracting the m* from bones. 
Hence Ma’iTOwless a. having no m. {lit. and^^.). 
Ma*iTOwy a. of the nature of, or full of, m. 

Marrow 2 (mjs r^u). Obs. exc. dial. 1440. 
[?] I, A companion, partner, mate. 2. A 
husband or wife 1578, 3. One’s equal or 

like ; one’s match in a contest 1548. 4. A 

thing which makes a pair with another 1674. 

2. Busk ye, busk ye, my bony bony bride. Busk ye, 
busk ye, my winsome m, 1724, 

Marrowbone (mseTi^TibJ'nn). late TvIE. [f. 
Marrow^.] i. A bone containing edible 
marrow. Also fig. 2. pi. Jocularly : The 
knees. (Rarely sing) 1532, 3. pi. = Cross- 

BONES 1832. {slang.) Fists as weapons; 

pugihsts 1625. 5. attrib.^ as m.-pie, etc. 

Marrowfat (mse-r^tifset). 1733. [f. Mar- 
row 1 + Fat j^. 2] (More fully m. pea.) A 
kind of large rich pea. 

Marrowsky (m^au'ski). 1863. [f. proper 
name.] A deformed language in which the 
initial consonants of contiguous words are 
transposed. 

Marry (mseii), v. ME. [a. F. marier 
: — L. maritare, f. maritus ppl. adj., married, 
f. mari- {mas) man, male.] I. trans. i. To 
join in wedlock ; to constitute as man and wife 
according to the laws and customs of a nation. 
Const, to ; also together, b. Said of the priest 
or functionary who performs the rite. Also 
absoU 1530. 3. To give in marriage. Said esp. 
of a parent or guardian. ME. 3. Said of either 
contracting party : To takein marriage. (Now 
the familiar use.) late ME. t4. rfi. and re- 
ciprocal. -1818. 5. transf. and fig. To unite 

intimately 1526. b, Naut. To fasten (two 
ropes) end to end, in such a way that the join- 
ing may not prevent their being drawn through 
a block 1815. Also, to place (tw'o ropes) to- 
gether so that they may be hauled on at the 
same time 1867. c. Cards. In bezique, etc. Of 
the king or queen, To he married : to be de- 
clared as held in the same hand with the queen 
or king of the same suit 1870. 

X. The King was marled secreetlie at Chelsey. .to one 
Jane Seymor 1556. b. Come sister, you shall be the 
Priest, and marrie vs Shaks, 2. Good mother, do 
not m. me to yond foole Shaks. 3. He married a 
Woman of great Beauty and Fortune Addison. 4. 
Ah me I when shall I m. me? Lovers are plenty; 
but fail to relieve me Goldsm, 5. Soft Lydian Aires, 
Married to immortal verse Milt, 
n. intr, a. To wed ; to take a husband or 
wife. Const, with ; occas. to. ME. b. transf. 
and fig. To enter into intimate union ; to join, 
so as to form one 1508. 

a. Marrying in hast, and Repenting at leisure 1614. 
b. By that old bridge, .where the waters m. Tennyson. 
Marry (mse*ri)j int. Obs, exc. arch, or dial. 
ME. [Orig., the name of the Virgin Mary 
used as an oath or an ejaculation.] An 
exclam, of asseveration, surprise, indignation, 
etc. a. Simply. (Often in answering a ques- 
tion : = * why, to be sure ’.) b. With inter- 
jection or exclamatory phrase 1590. 

a. M., hang the idiot.. to bring me such stuff 
Goldsm. b. M, come up : used to express indignant 
or amused surprise or contempt : , = ‘ hoity-toity * 
1592. Marrie come vp I trow, Is this the Poultis for 
my aJdng bones? Shaks. 

Mars (maiz). late ME. [a. L. Mars (stem 
Mart-), app. reduced f. Manors {Mavort’)^] 

I. The Roman god of war. Often used for : 
Warfare, warlike prowess, fortune in war. b. 
allusively. A great warrior 1569. s. Astron. 
The fourth planet in the order of distance from 
the sun, revolving in an orbit lying between 
that of the Earth and Jupiter, late ME. tb. 
Old Chem, The name of the metal iron -1758. 
tc. Her. The name for the tincture gules in 
blazoning by the names of the heavenly bodies 
1572. d.= Mars yellow : see below 1899. 

X. An eve like M., to threaten or command Shaks. 
Mars* hill, hill of M,, the Areopagus at Athens, b. 
Rich. II, II. iii. loi. Comb. M. colours, as brown, 
red, violet, yellow,^ pigments prepared from earths, 
and coloured with iron oxide, 

II Marsala (majsaria). 1806. [Name of a 
town in Sicily.] (More fully M. wine.) A 
class of white wines resembling a light sherry, 
exported from Marsala. 
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|! Bfarseillais a. ^sif ^ 1686. ”tr., 

f. MarseiEes ; see -ese'/ Of or" j:«r' 

tainicg to (Inhaoitaats of) ]Marse:lIes. 

' Marseillaise (mars^y^, maisels^’z'. 1826. 
TFr., fem. of precF The national song; of the 
French Repafclic/ composed bv Rorget de 
rislein 1792 ; so named from having been first 
Sling in Paris by Marseilles * patnots 
•fMarseilles (maiS(?i*lz\ 1762. [English 
name of a seaport in soathem 

France.] A stiff cotton fabric, similar to piqn^. 
Also M. qziziting. 

Maxsll fmaij), [OE. mersc, merzsa: masc.; 
repr. W.Ger. '-^marisk- (whence med.L. jTjrr;- 
scus), f. OTeut. sea. lake, Mere ; 

see ‘IShA See also Maeish.] A tract of lo w- 
lying land, usually flooded winter and more 
or less watery at all time'. 

There were menia^'Iouse great marshes and daun- 
geroas passages Ld. Bebnefs. 

aiirih. and Coznb. i. General : m,^ground, •ndcu^ 
mata, eta ; m^-birdSt i/iiest -herbst etc. ; nu^d-jisetler^ 
•dvielling^ vA}. ^ 

z. Special: m. fever, malaria fever; xn.-nre, 
-ligbit, a wili-o’-the-wisp ; f-wall, a dike. 

b. In names of animals inhabiting marshes,^ as 
m- blackbird, the American red-wmged starling, 
Ageimts J>kcenicet£S% m. deer, a S. American deer, 
Cariacus paludouis\ m. diver, ?the Water Rail, 
Rallies aquaiicus ; -^oose, the greylag goose, Anser 
dneretesi m. hamer, the mooy buzzard, Ciretts 
seniginostis ; m. bawk, the American marsh harrier, 
C. kudsonzusi m. hen, the moor-hen, Gallvznla 
cMoropus\ U.S. applied to other rails, esp. Radius 
elegans and R, crepitans ; m. hog Paizoni,, a variety 
of the pig of which the remains axe found in the Swiss 
l^e-villages; m. quail the meadow lark, 

Stumella 7 nagna% m. worm, a worm used in 
angling, called also hlue-kead. 

C. In names of plants that grow in marshes, as 
m. asphodel, KartJieczum ossifragii 7 n'i m. beat 
(grass), A^osiis vulgaris ; m. grass, any grass 
that grows in marshy land, spec, one of the genus 
Spartinai m. trefoil ftr. L. Tpfolium paiuszre\ 
the huckbean, Menyanikes irzjbliata. 

Marshal (maujal), sh. ME. [a. OF. 
mareschalf marescal (mo(LF. mardckal) 
Frankish L. mariscalcus : — OTeut. type ^mar- 
koskalko“Zf f. markons horse 4- ^skalko~z ser- 
vant (G. rogue).] i*r. One who tends 

horses ; esp. a farrier ; a shoeing smith <-1720. 
3. One of the chief functionaries of a royal 
household or court; spec, a high officer of 
state in England ; now Earl Marshal, q. v, 
ME. 3. As a title of military rank. fa. 
Orig., A commander, general. Subseq., an 
officer of a definite rank, which varied accord- 
ing to period and country. -1696. b. An officer 
of the highest rank in certain foreign armies. 
Often as prefixed title. 1475. 't4- An officer of 
a court of law answerable for the charge and 
custody of prisoners and for the keeping of 
order, and frequently having the charge of a 
prison. Also \M. of the Exchequer^ of the 
icing's (or Queens) Bench. (So named as 
deputies of the M, of England ; see 2,) ME. 
5. An officer charged with the arrangement of 
ceremonies, esp. with the ordering of guests at 
a banquet, etc, ME. b. (More folly City M.) 
An officer of the corporation of the City of 
London 1632. 6. Knight marshal, fa. A 

military officer with the functions of a quarter- 
master. b. Hist. An officer of the English 
royal household, who had judicial cognizance 
of transgressions * within the king’s house and 
verge’, i. e. within a radius of twelve miles 
from the king’s palace. (Abolished in 1846.) 
1556- +7.— Provost-marshal -1633. 8. a. 
Oxford. The chief of the proctors’ ' bull-dogs ’ 
1810. b. Cambridge. Each of two officials who 
act as the Vice-Chancellor’s messengers, sum- 
mon meetings, etc. 1800. g. U.S. 'In America, 
a civil officer, appointed by the President and 
a Senate of the United States, in each judicial 
district, answering to the sheriff of a county. 
His duty is to execute all precepts directed to 
him, issued under the authority of the United 
States ’ (Webster) 1793. ITio. For m. courts 
law, etc., see Martial Court martial. 

1. Alle maner of werkmen; as goldsmythes, mar* 
challi^ smythes of alle forges Caxton, 4. M. of the 
AdnuToltyx an officer of the Court of Admiralty. 
fudge’s m . : an official (now usually a barrister) who 
accompanies a judge on circuit, and is charged with 
secretarial and other duties. 5. fM. of the King's 
(or Queen's) house : = Knight marshal (see 6 b). 9. 
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l,I.-az-A.mzs ; z'z official cf t.-'e Heese cf RepreseaU- 
tives cerrespondin^ to the English sergeant-at-arms. 
Hence MaTsbalsbip, the office of m. 

Marsbal ^maujal), late ME. [f. Mar- 
shal r3.[ ti. trans. To tend (horsesj ns a 
farrier -1506. a. To arrange in proper order 
at a feast, table, etc. 1450. 3. Her. To com- 

bine (two or more coats of arms) in one escut- 
cheon, so as to form a single composition 1572. 

4. To arrange or draw up (soldiers) in order 

for fighting, exercise, or rev:e%v ; to arrange 
(competitors) for a race, etc. 1587. Aiso 
irznsf. and fig. b. reft, and inir. To take up 
positions in or ajs in a military array or a pro- 
cession 1687. 5. trans. To dispose (things, 

material or immaterial) in methodical order 
1550. b. Comm. To arrange (assets or secun- 
ties) in the order in w*hich they are available 
to meet various kinds of claims 1773. 6. To 

usher, guide (a person) on his way ; to conduct 
ceremoniously 1586. 

4. To commaund the men to be marshalled into the 
order that shall bee appointed B ^bret. b. The pro- 
cession was marshalling A. Dukcan. 5. So to the 
office in the evening to marshall my papers Pepys. 

5. Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going 
Shaks. 

Marsbalcy (maujalsi). [ME. a. AF. 
mareschalcie : — Frankish L. mariscalciet, f. 
mariscalcus Marshal sh. As used now, prob. 
f. Marshal sb. 4- -cy, after captaincy, etc.] 
fi. Farriery -1720. 2. 'The office, rank, or 

position of a marshal ME. *j-3. The military 
force under the command of a marshal -1748. 
Marshalmau. Orig. marslial's man. 
1638. One of a number of men belonging^ to 
the royal household and going before the king 
in processions ; also, a similar officer under the 
marshal of the City of London. 

Marsbalsea (maujalsz). Hist, late ]ME. 
FThe same w'd. as Marshalcy.] A court 
[abolished in 1849) formerly held by or for the 
knight marshal, orig. for the purpose of hearing 
cases between the king’s servants. Also, a 
prison in Southwark under the control of the 
knight marshal (abolished in 1842). 
Marstibanker, etc. : see Mossbunker. 

Marsh gas. 1848. Light carburetted 
hydrogen, CH4, found in coal-mines and about 
sta^ant pools. 

Marsmand [OE. m^rsclgnd ; 

see Marsh, Land sb,'] Marshy country. 

I Marsh-mallow. [OE. m^scmealweC] 
(Also pi., const, as singl) A shrubby herb, 
Althxa officinalis (N.O. Malvacex), which 
grows near salt marshes, having ovate leaves, 
pale rose-coloured flowers, and a mucilaginous 
root. Also, a confection made from this root. 

Mareh marigold. 1578. Aranunculaceous| 
plant, Caltha palustris, growing in moist | 
meadows and bearing showy golden flowers. 

Marshy (ma*jji), a. late ME. [f. Marsh 
4- -Y.^] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
marsh ; consisting of or containing marshes or 
marshland. b. Produced in marshland 1697. 
Hence Ma*rshiness. 

Marsipohranch (ma*jsipi?braegk). 1872. 
[Anglicized f. mod.L. Marsipobranchii, f. Gr. 
fxdpffLTros pouch (see Marsupium) 4- ^pd^ygLa 
gills.] One of the Marsipobranchii, a class of 
vertebrates having gills in the form of pouches, 
and comprising the lampreys and hags. So 
Ma:rsipobra*ncliiate a. and sb. 

Marsupial (mausi^*piH). 1696. [ad, mod. 
L. marsupialis, f. L, marsupium pouch, purse 
(see Marsupium).] A. adj. i. Pertaining to 
or resembling a marsupium or pouch. 3. A 
designation of mammstis (including the kanga- 
roos, opossums, etc.) of the family Marsupi- 
alia, characterized by having a pouch in which 
to carry their young, which are bom imperfect ; 
of or pertaining to this family 1825. b. Con- 
nected with this pouch 1819. B. sh, A marsu- 
pial animal 1835. So Marsu*pian, Marsu’- 
piate adjs. and sbs. 

II Marsupium (marsi^pii^m). i6g8. [L., ad. 
Crr. papcrdTTLOVj -aiwiov, dim. of ptapunros 
purse. ] A bag or pouch, or something resem- 
bling a pouch. Zool. a. The bag or pouch of 
a marsupial- b. A pouch for similar use in 
certain crustaceans, marsipobranchs, etc. 1843. j 


martial 


c. The pectea of the eye of a bird or reptile 

1795* 

Mart (malt],, 1713. [The second ele- 
ment of Foumart, q.v.] The marten. 
fMart, sb 2 late !^1E. [ad. L. Martem ; see 
Maes.j = Mars i, 2. -1636. 

Mart"(mait;, late ME. [a, Du. murkt 

(commonly pronounced mart) ; see Market 
lb.' I. A fair. Ots. or aren. fb. spec. The 
Gennan booksellers' fair, held at Easter, 
orig. at Frankfurt, later at Leipzig -1655. 2. 

A market-place, market hall, etc. Now poet. 
or rhei., exc. as = ‘ auction room ’, and as a 
tradesman’s name for shop. 1590. 3. More 

widely: A city, region, or locality where 
things are bought and sold ; an emporium. 
Also transf. and fig. 1581. t 4 - Buying and 

selling; bargaining. _ Also, a bargain. -1637. 
ts. dttrih. as in m.^-time, -town, etc. -1761. 

2. The crowded m., the cultivated plain Goldsm. 
3. She is a m. of nations Isa. xxiil 3. 4. They., 

maken a M. of their good name Spenser. 

fMart, sb.'^ 1587. [Alteration of Marque, 
app. inf), by prec. ] = Marque ; in phr. 
letter(s, etc. of m. Also attrib, -1753- 
fMart (majt), v. 1553. [f. Mart cf. 
Du. markten.'] 1. intr. To do business at a 
mart ; to chaffer, bargain -1628. 2. trans. To 

traffic in -1788. 

2. To sell, and M. your Offices for Gold Shaks. 

II Martaban (mautab^n). 1622. Name of 
a town in Pegu, used atirib, (esp. in M, jar) to 
designate a land of glazed pottery made there. 
Hence as sb. 

Martagon (mautagan). 1477. [a. F. mar- 
tagon, a. Turk, maidagdn * a special form of 
turban adopted by Sultan Muhammed I ; hence 
the martagon lily ' (Redhouse).] The Turk’s- 
cap lily, Lzlium Martagon. Also Scarlet m. : 
the Scarlet Turk's-cap, L. chalcedonicum. 

Martel (ma*jtei), sb. 1474. [a. OF. mart el 
(mod.F. marteau) ; — pop.L. *fnartellum.] A 
hammer ; esp. one used in war. Also ||M,«de- 
fer [Fr. = ‘iron hammer’], a weapon which 
had at one end a pick and at the other a ham- 
mer. Obs. exc. Antiq. Hence f Martel v, 
infr. (rare), to hammer Spenser. 

Marteline (mautelm). 1875. [a. F., £ OF. 
martel; see prec.] A small hammer, pointed 
at one end, used by sculptors and marble- 
workers. 

IVlartello (majte*D). 1803. [Corruption 
of the name of Cape Mortella in Corsica, where 
there was a tower of this kind which the English 
fleet captured in 1794.] M. tower (occas, m.) : 
a small circular fort with massive walls ; usually 
erected on a coast to prevent the landing of 
enemies. 

Marten (ma*it&). [Late ME. mariren, a. 
OF. martrine (sc. peau skin), f. martre, app. an 
extended form of (ITeut. ^marpuz (OE. meard ; 
cf. Foumar*^.] fi. The skins or fur of 
the marten. (Jften in pi. -1696. 3. An animal 

of any one of certain species of Mustela, yield- 
ing a valuable fur. Often differentiated, as 
beech-m., stone-m., M. foina\ pine (or ffir) 
m., M. martes ; American pine m., M. amert- 
cana. 

Martial (ma*jjal), a. late ME. [a. F. mar- 
tial, ad. L. martialis of or belonging to Mars, f. 
Mart[i)-‘ Mars.] i. Of or pertaining to war 
or battle, b. Of sports, exercises, etc. : Serving 
as training for warfare, late ME. c. Of music : 
Appropriate to warfare 1662, 2. Of or pertain- 

ing to * the Army or the military profession. 
Obs. exc. in Court martial. 1470. 3. War- 

like ; brave ; valiant ; given to fighting, late 
ME. 4. Characteristic of a warrior 1592. 5. 

Resembling that of the god Mars. Cymb. TV. li. 
310. 6. Of or belonging to the planet Mars 

1621. 7. In. early Chem. : Of or pertaining to 

iron ; containing iron 1684. 

1. M. equipage Milt. M. virtues 1872. C. Sono- 
rous mettal blowing M. sounds Milt. 3. Wake the 
m. spirit in their breasts Bryant. 4. Go, write it in 
a m. hand, be curst and briefe Shaks. 

Phr. Marti^ law. a. Military government, by 
which the ordinary law is suspended, and the military 
authorities are empowered to arrest and punish 
offenders at their discretion, fb, = military law 
(Military a.). ^ Hence Ma'rtialism, warlike quali- 
ties. Ma*rtialize v. raz'e, to make m. MaTtially 
adv. 


3 e(inan). a (pass), au (b«d). 2? (cut), g (Fr. ch^f). 9 (ever), oi (I, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d^vie). i (stt). i (Psyche), g (wh«t). p(gat)* 
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Martialist (ma jjalist). 1569, [f. Martial of fidprys (stem papryp-) witness.] i £fcl. 
a. - -1ST." ti. Astral. A person bom under : A designation of honour (connoting the high- 
the influence of the planet Mars --1686. ‘ ' ’ ' • . . - ^ .-v _ . . . .1. _ 


3. A 
Now 


military man; one skilled in warfare. 
roLre. 1576. 3 « A Martian. PROCTOR. 

Martian (maujan). late ME. [f. L. Mar- 
tins (f. Martem Mars) + -an.] A. adj. 1. fa. 
Having the temperament due to the influence I 
of the^planet Mars. b. Of or pertmning^ to ' 
Mars or its supposed inhabitants. ‘ """ 

pertaining to war or battle -159^* 
pertaining to the month of March 1623. 

3. Gay are the M. Kalends Macaulay. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Mars 1892. 
fMartiloge. ME. [ad.med.L. mariilogium^ 
contr. f. 7nartyrologiuml\ A martyrology 

-y&i.. (ma'itin). Also marten, etc. 
1450. [a- E. Martin, ad. L. Martinus the 

Christian name.] i. A bird of the swallow 
family, Chelidon urbica. It builds a mud nest 
on the walls of houses, etc. ; hence called 
house-martin. The sand-m. or ba nk -m. is 
CotiU rtparia ; the purple m. of N. America is 
Prague subis ox purpurea. Bee-m., the Ameri- 
can king-bird, Tyrannus carolinensis. fa- A 
dupe. [? a different wd.] 1591-1621. 

Martin 2 (ma-itin). 1533. The name of 
St Martin bishop of Tours (4th c.) used 
and in Comb. fi. M. chain, a sham gold 
chain. (Cf. 3 b.) Be con. So t 5 /. Ml s ring. 

2. More fully fM. dry, also [Fr.] HM, sec : a 

kind of pear, ripe at Martinmas 1664. 3. fa. 

St. M.: St Martin’s day, Martinmas 1533. 
tb. St. Martin’s : the parish of St. Martin-le- 
Grand, London, at one time the resort of 
dealers in sham jewellery -1618. c. St. Mar- 
tin’s day, the nth of November, Martinmas ; 
(St) Martin’s eve, the eve of St Martin’s day, 
loth November; St. Martin’s Summer, a 
season of fine mild weather occurring about 
Martinmas (Shaks.). 

fMa*rtinet 1460. [a. F. martinet, dim. 
of proper name Martin; see Martin 1.] A 
name for the martin and the swift -1833. 
Martinet 2 (ma*itinet). 1523. [a. F.] i. A 
military engine for throwing large stones. Hist. 

3. Naut. One of the leech-lines of a sail 1582. 
Martitiet 3 (maitine-t). 1676. [f. General 

Martinet, a French drill-master of the reign of 
Louis XIV.] ti. The system of drill invented 
by Martinet. Wycherley. 2. A military or 
naval officer who is a stickler for strict disci- 
pline; hence, any rigid disciplinarian 1779. 
3. attrib. or adj. 1814. 

3. A sort of m. attention to the minutiae and techni- 
calities of discipline Scott. Hence Ma'rtine’tism, 
the spirit or action of a m. Ma-rtilie*t(t)ish a. 
having the characteristics of a m. 

Martingale (mautigg^l). 1589* F., 

etym. unkn.] i. A strap or straps fastened 
at one end to the noseband, bit, or reins, and 
at the other to the girth, to prevent a horse 
from rearing or throwing back his head. 2. 
Naut. A rope for guying down the jib-boom to 
the dolphin-striker; also called m.-guy, -stay 
1794. b. A dolphin-striker (see Dolphin) 
1794. 3. A system in gambling which consists 

in doubling the stake when losing in order to 
recoup oneself 1815. 

3. You have not played as yet? Do not do so; 
above all avoid a m. if you do Thackeray. 

Martini (maitrni). 1870. Short for Mar- 
tini-Henry (rifle) [f. the names of Frederic 
Martini, Swiss inventor (1832-97), and A. 
Henry, Scottish gunmaker (died 1894)] : a rifle 
which combines Henry's seven-grooved barrel 
with Martini’s block-action breech mechanism. 
Martinmas (ma*itinmas). Also tMartle- 
mas, etc. ME. [f. Martin 2 + Mass j^.^] 
I. The feast of St. Martin, ii Nov. f 3. Used 
as a derisive appellation. 2 Ren. IV, ii, ii. no. 
Martlet (mautlet). 1538. [a. F. martelet, 
app. an altered form of martinet. "I 1. The 
swift, Cypselus apus, formerly often confused 
with the swallow and the house-martin. 3. 
Her, An imaginary bird without feet, borne as 
a charge. Used as a mark of cadency for a 
fourth son 1550. 

Martyr (ma-itsi), sb. [OE. martyr, ad. 
Eccl.L. martyr, a. Gr. pdprvp, late Gr. form 


est degree of saintship) for : One who volun- 
tanly undergoes the penalty of death for refus- 
ing to renounce the Christian faith or for 
obedience to any law or command of the 
Church. tb. Used sarcastically for : One 
who suffers death in an evil cause -1841. c. 

^ Used in the etymological sense of: Witness 

fa. Of or ! 1642. 2. One who undergoes death (or great 

3. Of or I suffering) on behalf of any belief or cause, or 
through devotion to some object. Const, to. 
^597* 3 * hypetbohcally. A constant sufferer. 

Const, to (an ailment, etc.) 1560. 4. attnb., 

as m.-king, etc. 1532. 

X, It was necessary to resist unto blood, to acquire 
the glorious Privilege of a M. Nelson, c. The elect 
Martyrs and witnesses of their Redeemer Milt. a. j 
A M. to Science {Jieadzj^) 1S63. 3. She is a m. to 

dyspepsia and bad cooking Fr. _A. Kemble. Phr. 
To znizke a tn. of-, to subject to inconvenience. ^ To 
make a ftt. of oneself (joe.) : to sacrifice one’s incli- 
nations for the sake of gaining credit for doing so. 

Martyr (mautsi), 0. OE. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
irans. To put to death as a martyr. f 3. To 
kill, esp. by a cruel death -1794. 3- To cause 

suffering or misery to (arch.) ME. t4. To 
mutilate, spoil -1658. 5. To represent as a 

martyr. Milt. 

r. Tyndale was martyr’d at Fylford Hearne. 3. 
Rack’d with Sciatics, martyr’d with the Stone Pope. 
To m. anyone with jests i860. 4. Time hath so 

martyred the Records, that [etc.] Sir T. Browne. 

Martyrdom (ma-itsidom). [OE. martyr- 
dom; see Martyr sb. and -dom.] i. The 
sufferings and death of a martjnr. Also, the 
act of becoming or condition of being a 
martyr. 3. Torment, torture j extreme sufer- 
ing. late ME. 

I. The palm of martirdom for to receyue Chaucer. 
transf. Social martyrdoms place no saints upon the 
calendar Helps. 

Martyrize (ma*itiroiz), v. 1450. [ad. 
med.L. martyrizare (cf. F. marty riser), f. 
martyr; see Martyr sb. and -ize.] 1. tram. 
To make a martyr of ; to martyr. 2. inir. To 
be or become a martyr (yard) 1524, Hence 
Ma-rtyriza'tion, 

Martyrly (mfl-itaili), a. rare, 1659. [f. 

Martyr -f -LY^.] Martyr-like. ^ Ma’r- 
tyrly adv, 

fMartyrologe. 1500. [a. F., ad. med.L. 
martyrologium.'] s= next -1721. 

Martyrology (maitirpriodgi). 1599. [ad. 
med,L. martyrologium, a. late Gr. paprvpoXb- 
yiov, f. pdpTvp Martyr sb. + x6yo^ account.] 
I. A list or register of martyrs ; a history of 
martyrs. a. The histories of martyrs collec- 
tively 1801. Hence Ma rtyrolo'gic, -al a. 
Martyro'logist, a writer of m. ; one versed in 
the history of martyrs. 

Martyry (mautiri). ME. [ad. med.L. 
inartyrium, a. Gr. papryptov, f. jmprvp MAR- 
TYR J^.] ti. Martyrdom; suffering (rare) 
-1677. 3. A shrine, oratory, or church erected 
in memory of a martyr ; an erection marking 
the place of a martyrdom or the spot where a 
martyr’s relics lie 1708. 

Marvel (ma*ivel), sb. ME. [a. OF. mer^ 
veille fern., repr. Com. Rom. mirabilia, neut. 
pi. taken as fern. sing, of L. mirdbilis adj f. 
mirari to wonder at.] ti. = Miracle i, 
“1 600. 3, A wonderful or astonishing thing ; 
a wonder ME. b. A wonderful example of 
(some quality) 1873. f 3. A wonderful story 
-1484, 4. Astonishment, wonder ME. 

3. Marvels still the vulgar love Scott. b. The 
house was a m. of neatnessfand comfort Black. 4. 
Use lessens m., it is said Scott. 

Phr. What m., no m.% — what wonder, no wonder 
M.ofPeru,oftheWorld= Four o’clock i. 
Marvel (ma*jvel), V. Now only literary. 
ME. [a. OF. merveillitr, f. merveille; see 
prec. sb.] i. infr. (in obs, or arch, use also 
ref., impers., and pass.) To be filled with 
wonder or astonishment. (In mod. use, 
stronger than wonder.) Const, at, fof, fon, 
fupon ; inf. ; also with clause, expressing the 
object of wonder, 3. To ask oneself wonder- 
ingly. Const, interrog. clause, late ME. fa. 
trans. To wonder or be astonished at -1819. 
t4. To cause to wonder -1567. 

I. To m, at the inequalities of human destiny Trol- 


lope. 2. I cannot but marvaile from what Sibyl or 
Oracle they stole the Prophesie of the worlds de- 
struction by &e Six T. Browne. 3. Let it not be 
Maruelled, if sometimes they prone Excellent Persons 
Bacon. 

Marvellous (mauvHss), a. and adv. Also 
(now U.S.) marvelous. ME. [a. OF. mer- 
veillos (mod.F. mervezlleux), i. merveille; see 
Marvel sb. and -ous.] A. adj. Such as to 
excite wonder; astonishing, surprising. h. 
spec. Of poetic material: Concerned with the 
supernatural 1715. c. The m. : that which is 
extravagantly improbable 1749. 

Lyke to the Raynbow mervelose unto syght 1471. 
C. The prodigies and the m. of Bible-religion M. 
Arnold. 

tB. adv. In a m. manner or degree -I777> 
Hence Ma*rvellous*ly adv., -ness. 

Iferver (ma-jvoi), sb. 1832. [Cormptly a. 
F. marbre MARBLE.] A polished slab of 
marble or iron upon which glass-blowers roll 
and shape the plastic glass while still on the 
blow-pipe. Hence Ma’rver v. 

Marxian (ma*jksian), cu and sb. 1896. 
Pertaining to or characteristic of, an adherent 
of, the doctnnes of the German Socialist Karl 
Marx (1818-83). Also Ma*rxism, Ma’rxist, 
Mary (mes-ri). [OE. Mama, Marie, a. L. 
Marla, a. Gr. Mapia, MapLap, ad. Heb. Miry- 
dm, Miriam.] i. A female Christian name. 
The mother of Jesus Christ, commonly called 
the (Blessed) W^n Mary, or Saint Mary. 
Used in asseverations (cf. Marry int.). 2. 
Australian slang. A native woman 1884. 

Comb.-. m.-bud [obs. exc. in echoes of Shaks.), 
the bud of a marigold. Mary-lily, the Madonna 
lily. 

Mary, obs. f. Marrow Marry. 
Marzipan (ma jzipsem). 1891. [Ger.] (See 
Marchpane for etym. and def.) 

Mas. Also mass, mess. 1575. [Shortened 
f. Master sb.^] ti. Vulgar shortening of 
master, usually followed by a proper name or 
official title -1722. 2, Mas John, applied joc. 

or contemptuously to a Scottish Presbyterian 
minister (arch.) 1661. 

2. These new Mess- Johns in robes and coronets 
Burke. 

-mas : see Mass 

Mascagnine (mteskse'nysin). Also -ite. 
1836. [f. Prof. Mascagni, its discoverer; see 

-INE 5 .] Min. * Sulphate of ammonium, 
occurring in crusts and stalactidc forms near 
volcanoes ’ (Chester). 

Mascle (mo’skl). ME. [Cf. F. made, ad. 
L. macula.'] fi. = Mesh of a net -1696. 2, 

Her. A charge in the form of a lozenge with a 
lozenge-shaped opening through which the 
* field ’ appears i486. 3. Antiq. One of the 

perforated lozenge-shaped plates of metal coat- 
ing the military tunic of the 13th c. 1822. Hence 
Ma’scled. a. covered with mascles. 

Mascot (mse-sk^t). Also mascotte. 1884. 
[ad. provincial F, mascotte. Taken up from 
E. Audran’s opera ‘ 1 -a Mascotte played^ in 
1880.] A person or thing supposed to bring 
luck. Hence Ma’seotism Ma*scotry. 
Masculine (mse*ski^lin). late ME. [a. F, 
mascuUn, -tne, ad. L. masculinus, f. masculus ; 
see Male a. and -ine^.] A. adj. i. Of the 
male sex ; male. Now rare. f2. Said of 
inanimate objects to which the male sex was 
attributed on the ground of some quality, e. g. 
relative superiority, strength, etc. 1590. 3* 

Gram. Of or pertaining to the gender to which 
appellations of males normally belong, late 
ME. 4. Pertaining to the male sex ; consisting 
of males 1601. 5. Having the appropriate ex- 
cellences of the male sex; virile; vigorous, 
powerful. Usu. of attributes, actions, or pro- 
ductions 1629. tb. Of matenal things, etc. : 
Powerful in action -1728. 6. Of a woman: 

Having the qualities proper to man 1617. 

2. Phr. \M. hour (Astrol.) : one ruled by a m. 

S lanet. flU. frankincense, gwn s= male incense (see 
Iale a. 4). 3. M. rime (Pros.) : in French versifica- 
tion, a rime between lines ending in stressed syllables, 
as opp. to the feminine rime ending in e mute. Hence 
a ‘single ’ rime on a stressed syllable, 4. M 
attyre Tniuel. N. v, i. 257. Hee was soone after slaint 
in Ireland, and his whole_M. race Raleigh. S* 
proved a stout and m. Prince 1678. 6 . The m. women 
of the Low Countries vse to make voyages for trafileke 
1617. 


6 (Ger. K^n). b (Fr. p<f«). ii (Ger, Miller), u (Fr. d«ne). v (c«rl). e (e») (there), e (ii) (teirx). ^(Fr. iaixt). 9 (ffr, fem, earth). 



MASCULO- 


B. s.K I- That which is of the male sex 1550. 
a. A person of the male sex 1652. 3. Orjn:. 

The masculine gender ; a word or form of the 
masculine gender 1330. Ma’sc-olme-ly adv., 
•ness. Masculi'Jiity, m. quality or condition j 
that V, hich is m. Masctiliniza-ti -ixe v. 
Masculo- "nise'ski^V, comb. f. L. mascu-- 
his male, as m.-feminine a. partly masculine 
and partly feminine, etc. 
fMaseliil, ME. only. [a. OF. maselin, 
also mazerin, etc., f. 7nazret madre^ bowl of 
mapla-wood-] = Mazer 2. 

Wfagb (msefh [OE* fndsc-,, max*, 

corresp. to late MHG., rood.G. nzeisch masc., 
crushed grapes for wine-making, infused malt 
for beer ; perh. related by ablaut to OE. 
miscian to Mix.] i. Brewing, Malt mixed 
with hot water to’form wort. 2. A mixture of 
boiled grain, bran or meal, etc., given warm as 
food to horses and cattle. Also qualified, as 
bran-m. (Bran^). 1577. 3- Something 

reduced to a soft pulp, by beating or crushing, 
by steeping in water, etc. 1598. b. fig. A con- 
fused mixture; a muddle 1598, c. (without 
article.) Mashed state {lit. andyfg.) 1630. 

3- The streets are one m. of snow i 83 o. b. I haue 
made a faire m. on’t B. Jons. C. The paper is boiled 
to m. 1751. 

CoTTtb , : m.-tnb, -tun, -vat, a tub in which malt is 
mashed j -wort (OE. mdscivyri), wort, infused malt 
Mflsih (ni®J)j sb,^ slang, 1882, [f. Mash 
I. A person on whom one of the opposite 
sex is ‘ mashed ’. Also, a * swell 2. The 
action of M ash in on the m. 1888. 

Mash (msej), sh^ 1825. [Either f. next, or 
ad. F. masse Mace K"] A hammer for break- 
ing stones. So Mash 1762. 

Mash (mseJ), ME. [f. Mash 

l, Brewing, irons. To mix (malt) with hot 

water to form wort (Also with azp.) b. dial. 
To infuse (tea). Also intr. of the tea : To draw, 
1845. 2. To crush, pound, or smash to a 

pulp. Also with uf. ME 3. To reduce (fruit, 
potatoes, etc.) to a homogeneous mass by 
crushing, beating, or stirring 1615. Also fig. 

3. No cold mutton to hash,. .not even potatoes to 

m. Hood. Hence Mashed (msejt) p:pl. a, { 7 n.^atatoes 

^y^ash (mseJ), slang. (? orig. US.) 

1882. r?J I. trans. To excite sentimental 
admiration in (one of the opposite sex). ^ 2. 
pass. To be masked on : to have such admiration ^ 
for, to be ^ gone * ©n. Also intr, 1883. 
M^herl (mas’/ai), 1500. [f. Mash tz.i -f j 
-ER h] f r. One who mashes (malt) or mixes 
(wine) 2. A machine or vessel for 

mashing malt, fruit, etc, 1878. 

Mashers (msejsi). slang. 1882. [f. 

Mash + -er j A fop of affected manners 
and * loud* style of dress who frequented music- 
halls, etc., and posed as a lady-killer, b. U.S, 
A man who thrusts himself on women. 

Mashie, mashy (mie-Ji). i88r. [?] Golf. 
A golf-clul3 having an iron head with straight 
sole and face, slightly more lofted than the iron. 
Mashlia, dial. f. Maslin 2. 

Mashy (mse*Jl)> 1730. [f. Mash 4- 
-Y 1.] Of the nature of a mash. 

II M^jid (mtJ'sdgid). 1646 (mesgid). [a. 
Arab. masjid\ see MOSQUE.] A mosque. 
Mask, xAl Obs. exc. dial. [?repr. OE. 
'^mdsc (by metathesis max) net.] A mesh. 
Mask (mask), sh^ 1534- [a. F. masque^ of 
disputed origin; cf. Sp. mdscara. It. maschera, \ 
and med.L. mascuSy masca. See N.E.D. Cf. j 
Masque.] i. a. A covering, usually of velvet i 
orsilk (with eye-holes), worn to conceal the face 
at balls, masquerades, etc. b. A screen of wire, j 
gauze, etc. worn on the face for protection 1591. I 
c. Antiq, The hollow figure of a human head ; 
worn by ancient Greek and Roman actors i 
1705, d. A likeness of a person’s face in clay, | 
wax, etc. ; esp. one made by taking a mould 
from the fetce itself. Aho death-m. iqZo, e. ! 
A grotesque representation of a face worn on 
festive and other occasions, to produce a 
humorous or terrifying effect 1837, 2. fig, a. 
A cloak, disguise, pretence 1577. b. Something 
which covers or hides from view 1752. 3. A 

masked person 1580, 4, In techn. uses (see | 

below) 1731, I 
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1. One cf the ladies wculd, and did sit with 
m. on pErvs. b. Mask^ .a face protection to he 
uorn in^glass-wcrtis or foundries, to protect against 
rasiant heat (Kaignt). Also = GAS-yroj^. 2, a. 
P. r. Under the m, to jiSjf/ cn^ assuine^ thrjzv cr 
cffy or drop the m. 'cfiiy eta b. The new soft- 
fallen m. Of snow upon the mountains Keats. 3. A 
^lasque, armed cap-a-pie De Qt incey. 4. a. Arch.y 
etc. A (grotesque: head or face in stone, used in 
panels, keystones of arches, eta ; also, in metal on a 
shield. Also, a kind of corbel the shadow of v\ nich is 
like a man’s profile. 1731. b. Hunting. The facecr 
head of a fox (or otter). iSaS. In recent use, the h ead- 
skin of any ‘ big game c. Fcriif. A screen to p-otect 

men working, to conceal a battery, etc. ; also, a case- 
mated^ redoubt serving as a counter-guard to the 
caponier iSca, d. Eniom. The enlarged labium of 
the larval and pupa! dragon-fly. Also Zcol. a forma- 
tion of the head resembling a mask- 1797. e. Pkoiogr. 
A piece of opaque paper used to c -)\er any part of a 
negative, lantern-slide, or print which it is desired to 
obscure or shade 1S76. f. Surg. A piece of linen, v-dth 
holes for the eyes, nose, and mouth, used for applica- 
tions to the face 1S90. 

Comb. ; m.-crab, a crab of the family CorystidaSy 
with mask-like markings on the carapace. 

Mask, v.l Obs, exc, dial, late ME, [f. 
Mask irons. To mesh, enmesh {lit. and 

A"--)* . 

Mask (mask), va Sc. 1480. North, var. 
of Mash v.'^ 

Mask (mask), v.^ Also masque. 1562. 
[f. Mask sb.^ Cf. F. masquerd\ i. trans. To 
cover (the face) with a mask. Chiefly pass. 
To wear a mask. 1588. b. gen. To disguise 
1847. 2. iransf. To conceal from view by 

interposing something 1583. b. Mil. and 
Fortif. (a) To conceal (a battery, a force, etc ) 
from the enemy’s view, {b) To hinder (a for- 
tress, an army, etc.) from action by watching 
it with a suffident force, (c) To hinder the 
action of a friendly force by standing in the 
line of its fire. 1706. 3- fid- disguise (feel- 
ings, etc.) ; to conceal the real natuie, intent, 
or meaning of 1588. t4. intr. To take part in 
a masque or masquerade. Also to m. it. 
-1731. ts- intr. To be or go in disguise. 
Often fig. -1649. 

I. The Trompet sounds, be maskt, the maskers 
come Shaks. a. Masking the Businesse^ from the 
common Eye Shaks. 3. He has been obliged to m. 
his pretensions Shesidak. 

Masked (maskt), ppl. a. 1585. [f. Mask 
sh,’^ or + -ED.] I. Having or wearing a 
mask 1637. b. Used (often repr. L. larvafns, 
personafus) as the specific name of animals 
having some formation or marking resembling 
a mask 1840. c. Bof. Of a corolla : = Perso- 
nate 1793. 2. transf. said. fig. Having the real 

features or character disguised. Also occas. 
Concealed from view. 1585. b. Nosology. Of 
diseases, esp. intermittent fevers ; not recogniz- 
able by the usual criteria 1833. 3. Mil. and 

Fortif. Chiefly in m. battery ; see Mask v? 2 b. 

1759* 

I. M. hallX?.batmetsqu€\\ a ball at which those 
taking part wear masks. b. The Japan, or M. Pig 
iSuspliciceps Gray). The M. Crab [= 7 nask-craby 
Mask 2. The m. hypocrisie of this olde foxe 

1585. 

Masker, masquer (ma-sksi), sh 1533. 
[f. Mask vP 4- -er^.] One who takes part in 
a masquerade or masque ; a masquerader. 
Masker (ma'skaj), v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 
^malscrian, implied in malscnengybL sb. ; app. 
cogn. w. Goth, '^malsks in unHla-mahks pre- 
cipitate.] a. trans. To bewilder, confuse, b. 
pass. To be bewildered. 
fMa’skery, ma-squery. 1548. [a. F. 

masqueriCy f. masque Mask sb ^ ; see -eey.] 
Masking, wearing of masks ; a masquerade. 
Also, masqueraderis attire. -1655. 
Maskinonge (maeskin^Tid^, -p'ndgj). Also 
muskallunge, etc. 1796. [Odjibwa.] A large 
pike, Esox nobilior, inhabiting the (Jreat Lakes 
of N. America, valued as a food-fish. 

Maslin 1 (mse'zlin). Now dial. [OE. 
mdes{t)ling, mxslen neut., app. f. ^rnses (cogn. 
w. MHG. mess{e neut., brass) 4 - -LING See 
N.E,D.] I. A kind of brass. Now only 
attrib. 2. A vessel made of maslin; now 
(dial.) = m. kettle (see 3) OE. 3. attrib. or 
adj. = Made of maslin. Now chiefly in m. 
kettle, a large pan for boiling fruit for pre- 
serve. i 


Maslin 2 ;^mie*2lin). ME. (For the numer- 
ous variant spellings see N.E.D.) [a. OF. 

, r.cstezllon : — late L. Tnisitlionem, f. ^mzstzimm, 
f. L. frzstuSy pa. pple. of miscere to mix.] 
I Mixed grain, esp. ne mixed with wheat. Also, 
' bread made of mixed corn. fb. fig. A mix- 
ture, medley -1855. c. attrib., as m. bread, 
corn; also as adJ. (fig.) mixed, mingled 1544. 

Masocbisin 1893. [f. the 

name of Leopold von Sacher-il/jjfjcy^ (^835-95), 
Austrian novelist, who described it 4 -iSM.] A 
form of sexual perversion m which one finds 
pleasure in abuse and cruelty from his or her 
associate (cf. Sadism). Ma*sochist, -i’stic a. 

Mason (m 7 »*s’n), sb. ME. [a. OF. massony 
macon (mod.F. ma^on) : — pop.L. type ^mdczo- 
nem (micio) or ^maitionem (matiio). Etym, 
obscure.] i. A builder and worker in stone. 
2. = Freemason i, 2. 1483. 

Comb.: m.-work, stone-work, masonry ; also in 
names of insects, etc., which build a nest of sand, 
mud, or the like ; as m.-ant (= F.four^m magonne ) ; 
m.-bee (= F. aheille maconne), an insect of the genera 
Osmia, Chalcidoma, and Anthophora-, -spider, a 
trap-door spider {Mygnle) ; (freelmason-wasp, a 
solitary wasp, Odynems murarins. Also m.-shell, 
a carrier-shell. Hence Maso*nic a. of or pertaining 
to masons or masonry (see Masonry). 

Mason {me^’dn), v. late ME. [ad.F. magon^- 
ner, f. magon Mason iran^. To build of 
stone (or brick, etc.) ; to build up or strengthen 
with masonry. together, out. fb. To 

build in or into a wall -1596. Hence Ma "soned 
ppl. a. ; spec, in Her. marked with lines repre- 
senting the joints or divisions between blocks 
of stone. Also ge7z. 

Masonry (m^fs’nri), sb. late ME. [a. F. 
magonnerie, f. tnagon Mason sb. ; see -ery, 
-RY,] I. The occupation of a mason; the 
art or work of building in stone. Now rare. 

a. Conor. Work executed by a mason ; stone- 

work. late ME. 3. = Freemasonry i, 2. 
1686. 4. attrib. Composed or built of 

masonry 1875. Hence Ma’sonry v. trans, 
to build or strengthen with m. 

Masoola: see Massoola(h. 
llMasora(li, Massora(li (masoa’ra). 1613. 
[More correctly Masoreih, repr. Heb. masdreih 
* bond (of the covenant) occurring in Ezek. 
XX. 37.] The body of traditional information 
relating to the text of the Hebrew Bible ; the 
collection of critical notes in which this informa- 
tion is preserved. 

Masorete, Massorete (mae’sorJt). 1587. 
[Orig, a misapplication of Masos'eth, better 
form of Masora.] One of the Jewish scholars 
who contributed to the Masora. Hence Ma- 
s(s)ore*tic, -al, a. var. Ma*sorite. 

Masque (mask). 1514. [Orig. the same 
wd. as Mask sh .^ ; now differentiated.] i. A 
masquerade, masked ball. [So in Fr.J Now 
rare, 2. A form of amateur histrionic enter- 
tainment, orig^inally consisting of dancing and 
acting in dumb show, the performers being 
masked ; afterwards including dialogue and 
song 1562. Also traftsf. and fig, 3, A drama- 
tic composition for this kind of entertainment 
1605. t4. A set of masquers -1625. 

2. fig. The M. of Anarchy Shelley Ititld). 3. A 
Maske presented at Ludlow Castle Milt, {title of 
Comus). 

Masque, Masquer, etc. : see Mask, etc. 
Masquerade (maskerJi’d), sb. 1587. [ad. 
Sp. mascarada, f, mdscara mask ; usually 
taken as a. Arab, maskhard)^ laughing-stock, f. 
root sakhira to ridicule,] i. A masked ball 
1597. b. iransf. and fig, usually with reference 
to the fantastic or motley character of a 
masquerade 1587. 2. Masquerade dress 

1668, 3. Acting or living under false pre- 

tences; false outward show; pretence 1674- 

b. A travesty, Disraeli. t4. One who 
takes part in a masquerade --1727. ts* A 
name for one or more textile fabrics -1714. 

3. The smooth tongue’s habitual m. Crabbe. 5. 
'{Masquerade, a shot silk of various tints Fairholt-] 

Masquerade (masker^ud), v. 1654. [f. 
prec. sb. ] ti- trans. To disguise as at a mas- 
querade (rare) -1717. 2. intr. To appear or 

go about in disguise ; to pass oneself off under 
a false character 1692. 

Hence Masquera'der {lit. and fig.). 


se (num). a (pass), au (loud), v (gut), q (Fr. ch^. o (ev<?r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (set), i (Psyche). 9 (what), q (gt^t). 
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Mass (mces, mas;, [OE. mmsse wk. 
fem., a. pop.L. messa : — Ecci. L. mzssa, vbl. sb. 
f. L. mzitere to dismiss. Some explain that 
fntssx at first denoted the solemn dimissory 
formula at the conclusion of a service, he^ 
missj. esi, and hence came to be applied to the 
service itself. The sense ‘ feast-day ’ of OE. 
survives in names of church festivals in -masP^ 

l. The Eucharistic service ; in post- Reformation 

use, chiefly that of the R. C. Church. Also, a 
celebration of the Eucharist having a particular 
object or intention. 2. In pre-Reformai:on 
use, the sacrament of the Eucnarist; subseq., 
the Eucharist as administered and doctrinally 
viewed by Roman Catholics OE. b. The form 
of liturgy used in the celebration of the Eu- 
charist. late ME. 3. A musical setting of 
those parts of the mass which are usually sung 
1597. 4. Used in oaths, late ME. 

I. Suitable masses said for the benefit of his soul 
Scott. Freq. without artic’e, as in phr. A I m.^ {io 
go) to m. ; to say\ sing^ hea-r^ attend m. Phr. ^Neither 

m. nor?naii 7 ts'. nothing of very serious import. High 

(or solemn, or tgreat! m., m. celebrated with the 
assistance of deacon and suMeacon, with incense and 
music. Low (or flittle) m., iru said without note 
and with the minimum of ceremony. 2* Admitting a 
real presence in the m. 1833. 4* Phr* the nt. ; 

also simply mass (often mess). 

Comb, : in.-bell, (a) a bell that calls people to m. ; 
() 5 ) a bell that is rung during m., a sacring-bell ; 
-money, f«) offerings of money made at m. ; (b) 
money paid to a priest for .saying m. 

Mass (mses), sbJ^ late ME. [a. F, masse^ 

ad. L. massa, prob. a. Gr. /zafa barley-cake, 

perh. cogn. w. Gr. ixacrcteiv to knead.] i. A 
coherent body of matter (as dough, clay, 
metal), not yet shaped ; a lump of raw material 
for moulding, casting, sculpture, etc. Now 
merged in sense 2. b. An amorphous quan- 
tity of material used in or remaining after a 
chemical or other operation ; in Pharmacy ^ the 
substance from which pills are made 1562. fc. 
A plastic substance -1700, 2. In wider sense : 

A solid physical object of relatively large bulk. 
In mod. Physics, often contrasted with mole- 
cule or atom, 1440. b. Mining, A mineral de- 
posit of irregular shape, dist. from a led or 
vein 1855. 3. A dense aggregation of objects 

apparently forming a continuous body 1609. 
4. transf and fig, a. A large quantity, amount, 
or number 1585. b. Applied to an extensive 
unbroken expanse (of colour, light, shadow, 
etc.). Also, in Fine Art, one of the several 
main portions distinguishable in a composition. 
1662. c. A volume or body of sound, esp. when 
produced by many instruments or voices of the 
same character 1879. 5. Of human beings : A 
compact body; an aggregate in which in- 
dividuality is lost 1713. b. Mil, A formation 
of troops in which the battalions, etc. are 
arranged one behind another. Opp. to line, 
1889. 6. abstr, a. Solid bulk, massiveness 

1602. b. Physics, The quantity of matter 
which a body contains ; in strict use dist. from 
weight 1704. ^ 

I. Of Gold in Masse eight thousand . , Cichars 
Hooker. 2. The mighty m. of the Finster^horn 
Tyndall. 3. There were masses of camellias and 
azaleas Ouida. 4. I remember a masse of things, but 
nothing distinctly Shaks. Great Masses of Treasure 
Bacon. A m. of evidence Tylor. Phr. The {great) 
fit. of*, the greater part or majority of. The m. : the 
generality ; the main body. In. the m, : without dis- 
tinction of parts or individuals. To be a (or one) m, 
of bruises, faults, etc. b. The effect producible by 
masses of light and shade 1797. S* Away with this 
hurrah of masses, and let us have the considerate 
vote of single men Emerson. The masses ; the lower 
orders. 6. a. Gathering m. as it travelled KIane. b. 
Phr. Centre ofm, : see Centre. 

attrib. and Comb, a. Arch. ‘Arranged in large 
masses \ as m.-jfiier. b. Mil., etc. ‘ Involving masses 
of people’, as m, drill, vote, C. Physics, as m.~ 
attraction, ‘moment, d. Sy>ec, ; m. meeting, a large 
public meeting, usually political (orig. 11 . 31 ) % m. 
production, the production of manufactured articles 
in large quantities by a standardized process; m. 
suggestion, the influencing of the minds of a large 
body of people by the suggestion of an idea of general 
application. 

Mass, vP Now rare or Ols, [OE. 
m^essian, f. mxsse MASS i. intr. To cele- 

brate mass ; to sing or say mass. 2. trans. 
To pass away (time) at mass 1784. 

Mass (mses), 1563. [a. F. masser, f. 

masse Mass i. trans. To form or gather 


I into a mass ; to arrange, or bring together, in 

masses. Also with up. 1604, b. Mil. ; also, 
to concentrate (troops) in a particular place 
1861. 2. refi. and inir. To collect, or come 

together in masses 1563. 

I. Who mass’d, round that slight brow, these clouds 
of doom? M. Arnold, b. Austria is massing troops 
in Herzegovina iSSs. 

Blassa (m3e*s3j. AlsoMas'r. 1774. Negro 
corruption of master. 

Massacre (mse-saksj), sb. 1586. [a. F. 
massacre masc., in OF. macacre, etc., sham- 
bles, also butchery; iilt. etym. unkn. Spenser 
stresses massa'cre, Snaks. and ISilsdlowQ ma’ssa- 
cre,"] 1. A general slaughter (of human beings ; 
also occas., of wild animals). Alsoy.^. 

A cruel or peculiarly atrocious murder -1608. 

I. On the late Massacher in Piemont Milt, {title). 
M, of St, Bartholomew (earlier fm. of Paris)*, tiie 
m. of the Huguenots of France on the 24th of August 
1572. M. of Glencoe : the m. of the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe on Feb. 13th, 1692, by the Campbelh, under 
authority from William HI. M. of the Innocents : 
see Innocent B. 2. 2. Rich. Ill, iv. iii. 2. 

Massacre (mas’sakai), v, 1581. [a. F. 
massacrer, f. massacre*, see prec.] i. trans. 
To kill indiscriminately (a number of human 
beings, occas. animals). Also occas. absol. 2. 
To murder cruelly or violendy 1601. fs. To 
mutilate, mangle -1651. 

I. These are the Guisians, That seeke to m. our 
guiltles Hues Marlowe. 2. Caesar, .was masakred 
with 23. wounds 1606. 

Massage (massa*^), sb, 1876. [a. F., f. 
masser to apply massage to (the body) ; ? a. 
Pg. amassar to knead, f. massa dough (= 
Mass^ j^. 2 ).] The application of friction, 
kneading, etc. to the muscles and joints of the 
body, in order to stimulate their action and 
increase their suppleness. Hence Massa‘ge v. 
ItMassasauga (mses^g'ga). 1842. [Amer. 
Indian. Cf. Natick massa great, sahsauag rat- 
tling, sesekq rattlesnake.] A small N, Amer. 
rattlesnake of the genus Crotalophorus (or 
Caudisona). 

Ma*ss-book. OE. [f. Mass sb.'^ + Book 
= Missal sb."^ 

II Mass6 (mse*stf, mas^), a, and sb, 1873. [Fr., 
pa. pple. of masser to make this stroke, f. 
masse Mace L] Billiards, Applied to a stroke 
made with the cue held perpendicular. 
tMa-sser. [OE. mxssere, f. msesszan Mass 
v.^; see -er^.] A priest who celebrates 
mass ; also, one who attends mass. (After OE. 
only as a term of derision.) -1579. 

Masseter (msesrtsi). 1666. [a. mod.L. 
masseter, a. Gr, fiaaTjrrjp, f. paffoicrdai to chew.] 
Anat. (Usu, m. muscle.) The masticatory 
muscle which passes from the malar bone and 
zygomatic arch to the ramus of the lower jaw. 
Hence Massete'ric a, of or pertaining to the 
m. ; sb, 2L masseteric nerve, muscle, artery, etc. 

II Masseur (masor). 1876. [Fr. ; f. masser*, 
see Massage j 3 .] A man who practises 
massage. So {{Masseuse (masoz), a woman 
who practises massage. 

Ma*ss-liouse. Obs, eyic. Hist, 1644. [Mass 
^^. 1 ] In i7-i8th c. a Protestant term for a 
Roman Catholic place of worship. 

Massicot (mas'sik^t). In early use mast-. 
1472. [a. F, massicot, ’\masticot, Ult origin 

unkn.] Yellow protoxide of lead, used as a 
pigment. 

II Massif (mse'sif). Also +-ife. 1524. [Fr. ; 
subst. use of massif Massive a.'] fa. A 
block or mass of stone, b. A large mountain- 
mass; the central mass of a mountain; a 
compact portion of a range 1885, 
tMa*ssily, adv. late ME. [f. Massy + 
-LY^.] Massively --1668. So tMa’ssiness. 
Massive (mse'siv), a. late ME. [ad. F. 
massif, f. masse Mass sb.^ ; see -IVE.] i . Form- 
ing a large mass ; large and heavy or solid, b. 
Of articles of gold or silver; Solid, not hollow 
or plated, c. Of architectural or artistic style : 
Presenting great masses, solid 1841. d. Of 
the features, head, etc. : Largely moulded or 
modelled 1843, 2. transf, and fig, a. Solid, 

substantial; imposing in scale 1581. b. 
Psych, Of a sensation, a state of consciousness : 
Having large volume or magnitude 1855, c. 
Path, Of a disease, etc. : Affecting a large con- 


tinuous portion of tissue 1897. 3* Forming a 

solid or continuous mass ; compact, dense, or 
(sometimes, merely) uniform in internal struc- 
ture ; existing m compact continuous masses. 
Now esp. Mill, applied to minerals not defi- 
nitely crystalline, and Geol. to rocks or forma- 
tions presenting no structural divisions. 1558. 

I. Its ceilings heavy with m. beams Dickens. 
Hence Ma*ssive 4 y adv., -ness. Massrvity. 
Ma-ss-monger. trrri. 1550. [Mass 
A contemptuous term for a Roman Catholic. 
So f Mass-monging vbl. sb, and ppl, a. 

I! Massoola(li (m^s«*la). Also muscx)la, 
etc. 1685. [app. f. Arab, mawml joined, united.] 
A large surf-boat used on the Coromandel coast. 
Often m.-boat, 

Ma-ss-penny. arch, late ME. [MASS.r^. 1 ] 
An offering of money made at mass. 
Ma*ss-priest. arch. OE. [Mass 5^1] A 
(Christian) priest. 

From the 16th c. chiefly a hostile term for a 
Roman Catholic priest. 

Massy (m3e*si), a. Now rket. or arch, late 
ME. [f. Mass -f- -y 1.] 1, Full of substance 
or mass. a. Solid and weighty. Said esp. of the 
precious metals ; Occurring m mass ; wrought 
in solid pieces, fb. Having three dimensions 
-1645. i c. Close, compact, dense -1814. 2. 
Consisting of a large mass or masses 1587, 
b. Of architecture: Presenting great masses 
1819. 3, Spreading in a mass or m masses 

1672. b. Of persons and animals: Bulky, 
large-bodied, late ME. 4. transf. and fig. 1588. 

I. As a massee vessel of gold Wyclif Ecclus. 1 . 10. 
M. old plate Sheridan. c. The massiest air 1814. 

2. A ID. oaken table Scott. 3. Infantry in m. columns 
Alison. 4. A grosse and m. paradox Milt. Comb, 
m -Aroofad). With antick Pillars m. proof Milt. 

Mast (most), sb.^ [Com. Teut. : OE. msest 
masc. : — OTeut. *mastoz : — W. Indo-Eur. 
type *mazdos, whence L. malus.~\ 1, A long 
pole or spar of timber, iron, or steel set up- 
right on a ship’s keel, to support the sails, b. 

A piece of timber suitable for a mast 1496. 2. 
The tall upright pole of a derrick or similar 
machine ; a climbing pole in a gymnasium ; a 
structure to support a wireless aerial ; etc. 1646. 

I. The larger masts are composed of several lengths^ 
called lower w., Topmast, Topgallant mast, and 
Royal mast. N.E D. The tallest Pine Hewn on 
Norwegian hills, to be the M. Ofsome great Ammiral 
Milt. Phr. Before the m. *. see Before B. 2, At 
the m . : on deck by the mainmast. To nail one's 
colours to the m,, to adopt an unyielding attitude. 
To spring, step a m, *, see Spring, Step vbs. 

Comb, : m.-buoy, one which carries a m. j -tree, 
a name given to certain tall erect trees. 

Mast (mast), sb.^ [Com. WGer. : OE. 
mxst masc, : — (DTeut. *mastoz, prob. f. (ult.) 
root med- (see Meat j^.).] i. The fruit 
of the beech, oak, chestnut, and other forest- 
trees, esp. as food for swine. Rare in pi. fa- 
The condition of feeding on mast. Only in 
phr, to he at m., to put to m. -1664. 

1. The Oakes beare M., the Briars Scarlet Heps 
Shaks. 

Mast (most), 1627. [f. Mastj^.^] trans. 
To furnish with masts. 

Mastage (ma*sted3). Ohs, exc. Hist, i6ro. 

[f. Mast sb? + -age. J = Mast sb? i. Also, 
the right of feeding animals on mast 
[{Mastax (mse'stseks). 1855. [mod.L., f. Gr. 

mouth.] The pharynx of a rotifer. 
Masted (ma-sted), ppl, a. 1627. [f. Mast 
V. or sb,'^ -f -ED,] I. Furnished with a mast 
or masts. 2. Thronged with masts 1757. 
Master (ma*st9j), sb."^ [Partly OE. mseges- 
ter, magister (ME. meister, -tre, maister, -tre), 

a. L. magister, magistrum*, partly a. OF. 
maistre (mod.F. maitre) : — L. magistrum, 
magister, related to magisnA^., more.] 

L A man having control or authority, ti. 
gen. A director, leader, chief, commander; a 
ruler, governor -1596. Also transf. (chiefly of 
animals). 2. spec, \Naut.) a. The captain of a 
merchant vessel; called also \m. Mariner. 

b. The officer (ranking next below a lieutenant) 
entrusted with the navigation of a ship of war. 
Now styled navigating officer, tc, M, and 
commander*, since 1814 repl. by Commander 
ME. 3. An employer; correl. w. servant, man\ 
also with apprentice, late ME. b. Applied to 
a sovereign in relation to his ministers or 


o(Ger. lOln). ^'(Fr.p^w). ii (Ger. Miller). 2/ (Fr. dwne). ^ (c«rl). e (e») (there), e ifi) iyeid), |(Fr. fane), g (fir, fern, eaith)* 
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officers. No;v cb’efly Hz:i. 1470. 4. The 

owner of a dog, horsed slave, etc. late IME, 5. 
The male head of a hoase or household 1535. 
b. With poss. adj. : (One's) husband {dzjzi.) 
late ME. 6. A possessor, owner. Xow rjzre, 
exc. in phr. to be m. of: to possess; also, 
occas., to have a mastery of (a subject). late 
ME. 7. One who has the control, nse, or dis- 
position of something' at will. Chiefly pre- 
dicative, ME. b, transf. of things, late ME. 
8. One who overcomes another, a \nctor ME. 
g. Bowls, =jACKi'^.^ II. II, 


:rccia cr sta-lenum % {1) A nUq, used as :r . magisUr j Ha-Ster-bui-'Mer. 1 55 7 . [M AST E R . 1 II.l 
^.aster of the * KDig.its , pnoer the Rcnnin < One \.’ho is ski "led in the art 


repuc.x the tit e cf the comaiander cf the cavalrj' 
appo,med by a dictator. J/. cfziu Buckkaunds, the 
fourth great' officer cf tae hocsenola. X. cf Komuis: 
or.e who ovms, or has the control of, a pack of hw^uncs ; 
usually, the leading mi^sriber of a hunt wao is e.ected 
to the office ; chiefly = JI. of foxhoarids laoorev 
IM.F.H.). Also w. of beagles, harriers, szagkounds, 
etc. b. lif, {General) ef ike OrdnaKce, the cantrollei: 
cf the Oranance and Artillery (now, the head of the 
Board of Ordnance). 

IV. As a title of rank or compLment. i. a. 
sing, = Sir. Now only in uneducated use. b. 


2. b. MeuteAs mate, an officer subordinate to hut ' pi pn later times always my masters) = Sirs, 
working with the m. of a ship of war. 3. Who s m., i gentlemen. Now arch, or rhet., chieflv ironi- 

who s mnn Sa-TITT. Prnt-K I .ih/t Like. ‘inan. , . . - _ _ ' ^ 


who’s man Swift. Provo. Like m„ hke man, 4, • - , Tifir 

An Asse [knoweth] hh masters stall Coverdale Isa, ' Mr,, 

L 3. 5. The m. of the house begins first Lane. 6. I * designation of a man. 
w’as m. of more than twenty pounds 1735. 7. The 

person who really commands the army is your m. 

Burke, b. Loue is your m. Shaks. 

n, A teacher. 1. A tutor, preceptor ; in 
later use chiefly a teacher in a school ; also, a 
teacher of an art, a language, etc. OE. a. He 
whose disciple one is in religion, philosophy, 
art, etc. ME. ts, A scholar of authority 
*“1597* 4* academic sense, == med.L. 

magister: The holder of a specific degree, 
ori^nally conveying authority to teach in ie 
university. In Eng. use (until recently) con- 
fined to the Faculty of Arts : the full title is in 

L. artium magister, in Eng. master of arts 
(abbrev. M.A. or, now rarely, A.M.). Latterly 
the degrees oi Master of Science (M.Sc.), Master 
in or of Surgery (Magister Chirurgise, M.Ch.), 
have been given in Oxford, etc. late ME. 

5. A workman who is in business on his own 
account, as dist from a joumeyman ; a work- 
man of approved skill; also transf, and fig. 
late ME. _ 6. An artist of distinguished skill, 

one who is regarded as a model of excellence 
in his art 1533. b, A work by a master. Now 
only in old m., and occas. modern m. 1752. 

I. The village m. taught his little school Goldsm. 

French in a fortnight without a M. {titled 1856. a. 

My maister Chaucer Lydg. The (pur, Ms, my) M . : 
often applied to Christ. 3. M. of the sentences (ma- 
gisier senientiarum), the name ^ven to Peter Lom- 
bard, Bishop of Paris in the 12th c,, from his book 
Senteniiarum iikri quaiuor, a collection of patristic 
comments on passages of Scripture. 5. It is a stroke 
of a maister Caxton. 6. Old Master, a master who 
lived between the 13th and the i6th or 17th century. 

The pictures of the Tuscan and Venetian masters 
Emerson . b. As a picture.dealer stares at an alleged 
old m. 1851. 

HL As a title of office, i. The head of cer- 
tain colleges (in Oxford, Cambridge, etc.), 
guilds, corporations, livery companies, hos- 
pitals, etc. Formerly also used for Grand 
MASTER, Great master, the title of the head of 
a military order. Also as in master-general, 
m. provincial, titles of dignitaries of monastic 
and other religious organizations. 3. In the 
designations of certain legal functionaries (see 
below). late ME. ^ 3. a. In designations of 
officials having duties of control, superinten- 
dence, or safe-keeping, late ME. b. Mil. in 
various titles of command, late ME. t4. 

Great master, = Grand master i, 2. -1685. 

z. M, of the Temple ; (/t) Hist, the grand master of 
the Knights Templar; (b) the principal clergyman 
of the Temple Church, London. He was made M, 
of Balliol Coll. Wood. 2. M. of the (or in) Chancery, 

(a) until 1852, one of the twelve assistants to the Lord 
Chancellor, the chief of whom was M. of the Rolls ; 

(b) since any one of four chief clerks of the 
Chancery Division of the Supreme Court. M. of the 
Court (of Common Pleas, f the Kinfs Bench, of 
the Exchequer), any one of five officers in each of 
those courts (now, in the corresponding division of 
the Supreme Court) charged with the duty of record- 
ing the proceedings. M. of (the) Faadties, the chief 
officer of the Court of Faculties (cf. Faculty III. b). 

M, m Lunacy, see Lunacy. M. of the Requests, 

STO Request. M, of the Wards (and Liveries), see 
Ward. 3. M, (Kh^s, Queen* s) Household, an 
officer under the Steward of the Royal Household. 

M, of put J^eUhouse, the keeper of the Crown 
Jewels m the Tower of London. M, of the (Kinfs) 

Mmtc, an office of the Royal Household, the con- 
ductor of the Kung’s band. M. of the Robes, of the 
Wardr^, the keeper of the ‘ great * warffiobe of the 
Jung, Queen, or other exalted personage. M. of 
(the) or (now dial) Work, an official who 

supennten^ hmldmg operations. For M, of Cere- 
m^js, of the Mint, of Misrule, of the R^els, of 
m Rolls, see the second sbs. M, of ike Horse : (a) 
m England, the title of the third official of the royal 
household; also rarely transf. in joc. use, a head 


Prefixed to the name 
In ordinary use now 
only dial,, but in literature occas. arch, or 
Hist . ; otherwise repL by Mr. (mi'stsi). ME. 

3. Prefixed (esp. by servants and inferiors) to 

the name of boys and young men not old 
enough for * Mr.’. 4. The heir-apparent to a 

Scottish peerage (below the rank of earl ; for- 
merly, below that of marquis) is often known 
as The M. of — ; the specific designation be- 
ing usu. identical with the baronial title of the 
family 1489. 

x.^ Y’are welcome Masters, welcome all Shaks. z . 
Maister Latymer encouraged Maister Ridley when 
both were at the stake Foxe. And yet m. Parson 
must not be called couetous 1625. 3. Maids, misses, 

and little m. . . in a third [coach] Swift. Phr. masters 
and misses — young people. 4. The hL of Ravens- 
wood led the way Scott. 

V. Attrib. uses. i. Used appositively or as 
adj, in the sense * that is a master a. As pre- 
fixed to designations of persons, now rket,, 
with implication of imposing greatness ME. 
b. spec, denoting (<2) the leader of a herd of 
animals, (f) the official who has command over 
others so designated, (c) one who is a master, 
as opp. to an apprentice or joumeyman, hence 
= supremely sHlled. 3. Applied transf. as a 
qualification of things, with the sense ‘ main 
* principal ’, * controlling ’ ME. 

z. a. The master-deuil, Belsabub Z575. The Choice 
and M, Spirits of this Age Shaks. S. A M.-Pike, 
that for his Bulk,_ Beauty, and Strength, was look’d 
upon to be the Prince of the River R. L’Estrange. 
A Master- Printer 1683, ^ The king’s m, butcher J. 
Grant. The French consider the English the master- 
colonists of the world 1900. 2. A main Pillar and 

ISl aster-branch in Engirds Grandeur 1667. The 
lord of irony, — that master-spell Byron. ^ 

Comb,: m. attendant, ‘an officer in the royal 
dockyjards appointed to assist in the fitting or dis- 
mantling, removing or securing vessels of war, etc.’ 
(Smyth) ; m. fault Geol., a fault which governs the 
configuration of the surrounding area % m. hand, (d) 
the hand of a m., the agency of one highly skilled or 
one possessing commanding power; (b) a highly skilled 
worker; m. joint Geol,^ a principal joint in a rock 
ma^; m. mariner (see Mariner); m. sine'W, a 
main sinew ; esp. the tendon in the hock of a quadru- 
ped, corresponding to the tendon of Achilles in man ; 
m. workman, a workman thoroughly conversant 
with his trade ; one who employs workmen ; also^^. 

Master (ma*st9i), 1880. [f. Mast sbf 
-h -ER ^ I.] A ship having (so many) masts, 
as tkree-m., etc. 

Master (ma*st3i), v. ME. [f. Master sb?- 
Cf. OF. maistrierd\ i. trans. To get the bet- 
ter of ; to overcome or defeat. 3. To reduce 
to subjection ; to break, tame (an animal), late 
ME.^ 3. techn. To temper or season; to 
modify. Now only in Dyeing, to season or age 
(dye stuffs), and in Tanning, to subject (skins) 
to the action of an astringent lye. late ME. 4. 
To make oneself master of ; to acquire com- 
plete understanding of (a fact, a proposition), 
or complete facility in using (an instrument, 
etc.) 1740. 5. To rule as a master ; to be the 

master of (a servant, scholar, house, etc.) 1611. 
-f-e. trans. To own, possess -1638. 7. To 

address by the style of * master ’. Stubbes. 

z. Kings nor authority cm m. fate Fletcher. 2. 
The Zebra. . could never be entirely mastered ( 5 oldsm. 

4. To m. the difference between ‘would ’and ‘should* 
1901. 6. The wealth That the world masters Shaks. 

Ma^ster-at-a-rms. 1748. Formerly 
a warrant-officer in the navy who instructed the 
officers and crew of a ship of war in the exer- 
cise of small arms, and acted as principal 
police officer on board, but now a first-class 
petty officer doing duty in the latter capacity ! 
only. Also transf, the principal police officer j 
on board a ship of the mercantile marine. 


of building, an 

architect. Chiefly in rhet. use or fig. context. 
2. One who enipio}s workmen in building 
1714. 3. Ahuvr. A petty officer formerly em- 

ploved on the construct. on of ships 1799. 

Masterdom (ma^stoidam). OE. [t. Mas- 
ter nr -DOM.] fi. The office of a teacher ; 
the degree of master (of dninit}) -ME. 2. 
Dominion, supremacy ; fvictory in battle 1475. 
ts. — Mastership 3 -1601. 

Masterful (ma'stoiful), a. ME. [f. Mas- 
ter sb.'^ + -FUL.] 1. Addicted to acting the 
part of master; imperious, self-willed. Of 
actions : High-handed, arbitrary, fb. Law. 
(chiefly 5^:.) Of beggars, etc. : Using violence 
or threats 1474-1754. 2. Having the capa- 

cities of a master ; qualified to command, kte 
ME. b. Of language, looks, etc. : Indicative 
of mastery 1824. 3. = Masterly 2. 1613. 

I Yonder m. cuckoo Crow’ds every egg out of the 
nest Emerson. 2. b. His in., pale face Mrs. Brown. 
iNG. 3. Whether pleasing or displeasing to your 
taste they are entirely m. Ruskin. Hence Ma*ster* 
fiil-ly oulv., -ness. 

Masterhood (ma’stajhu d). 1454. [f. 

Master sb.^ -h -hood.] The condition or 
quality of being a master. 

Master-key. 1576. A key that will open 
a number of different locks. 

Masterless (ma’stsiles), a. late ME. [f. 
Master sbA and (sense 2) v. -f -less.] i. 
Having no master, b. Vagrant, vagabond. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1471. f2. That cannot be 

mastered ; ungovernable -1767. 

+Ma*sterlike, a. and adzt. 1500. [f. Mas- 
ter sb.^ + -LIKE.] a. adj. Despotic, auto- 
cratic, sovereign ; authoritative, magisterial ; 
exhibiting masterly ability. b. adv. In a 
masterlike manner -1666. 

a. I begin to doubt the picture., is not of his making, 
it is so m. Pepys. 

Masterly (ma*stsili), a. 1531. [f. Master 
shp -f -LyA] fi. Belongingto, or character- 
istic of, a master or lord ; usu. in bad sense, 
arbitrary, despotic; imperious, overbearing 
-1766. s. Worthy of a master or skilled 
workman ; skilfully performed 1666. 

2. How m. are the strokes of Virgil I Dryden. A 
small but m. work 1804. M. speeches 1880. Hence 
Ma’sterliness. So Ma’sterly adv. late ME. 
Master-mason, late ME. i. A mason 
who designs and carries out building in stone 
or who employs workmen to shape and fit 
stonework. 3. A fully qualified freemason, 
who has passed the third degree 1723. 

Masterpiece (ma'staiprs). 1605. [f. 

Master sbh^ + Piece sb, ; prob. after Du. 
meesterstuk or G. meisterstuck, the piece of 
work by which a craftsman gained the rank 
of ‘ master ’.] i. A production surpassing in 
excellence all others by the same hand ; also, 
a production of masterly skill ; a consummate 
example 1610. tb. An action of masterly 
ability -1715. ta. The most important feature, 
or the chief excellence, of a person or thing 
1697. ^ 

z. Man IS heav’n’s Master-piece Quarles. A m. of 
assurance Fielding, of policy Freeman, b. Confusion 
now _has_ made his Master-peece Shaks. 2. His 
learning in the law being his m. Clarendon. 

Mastersliip (ma-stsijip). kte ME. [Cf. 
G. meisterschaft.~\ i. The condition of being 
a master or ruler; dominion, rule, control, 
f b. * Upper hand mastery 1573-1829. 3. The 
office, function, dignity, or term of office of a 
' master ’ 1455, 1>* The position of a master in 
or of a school 1806. ta. With poss. pron. : 
The personality of a master. Often abbrev. 
M. -1622. 4. The skill or knowledge consti- 

tuting a master 1607. b. The status or degree 
of a master (in a craft, a university, etc.) 1688. 
5. The existence of masters or employers as 
the characteristic form of industrial organization 

a. The M. of the Rolls 1873. 3. How now Signior 

Launce ? what newes with your M. ? Shaks. 4. M. in 
tcmgue-fence ; this is the quality of qualities Carlyle. 

Master-^mger (ma’stoisi goi). Now rar&. 
1810. Anglicization of MeistersingER. 
Master-stroke (ma-st3jstrouk). 1679. [Cf. 

G. meisterstreich.'\ i. A masterly line or 
touch (in painting, etc.). Also transf. 3. A 


Q(pass). ou (b«d). » (cat), j (Fr. ch«f). » (ev«). A<J,eye). p (Fr. eaud^ vie), i (s»t). » (Psych#). 9 (what). (got). 
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surpassingly skilful act (of cunning, policy, 
etc.) ; one's cleverest move or der.ce 1711. 

2 . The steeple, .is a master-stroke of absurdity* H. 
Walpole. 

fMaster-vein. late ME. [.Master s&A 

V. 2.[ One of the great veins or arteries of 
the body ; applied to the saphena -16S3, 

Master-work ;ma-st 3 iW 27 ik}. 1606. [Mas- 
ter sdJ V. 2. Cf. G. vieisierwerk, F. chef- 
d^asuvre.'] 1. An action or procedure of 
supreme importance. 2. A masterpiece 1617. 
ts- A main drain or channel -1789. 
Masterwort [ma 1548. [f. 

M.aster sbJ- 4- Wort sb., after G. fneisier- 
wurzS] The umbelliferous plant Pencelatuim 
{hnperatorid) Osiruthium, formerly cultivated 
as a pot-herb, and used in medicine. 

Also applied to other genera, as Asiraniia (Black 
M.); the gout weed, ^■Egopodiu7n (English 

or Wild MJ \ and the U.S. plants Angelica atr^ur- 
purea and Heracleum laitaiuttu 

Mastery (ma’stsri). ME. [a. OF. matslri^, 
f. maisiye Master sbX\ i. The state or con- 
dition of being master ; authority, sway, 
dominion ; an instance of this. tb. Pre- 
dominance; prevailing character -1642, 2. 

‘ Upper-hand * ; \nctory. Now only : Victory 
resulting in the subjection of the vanquished 
(cf. sense i). ME. fs. Superior force or power 
“18 18. 4. The skill or knowledge which con- 

stitutes a master. Obs. or arch. exc. with mix- 
ture of sense 7. ME. fs. An exercise or work 
of skill or power -1667. f 6. A competitive 
feat of strength or skill; esp. in phr. to try 
masteries, to * try conclusions ’ -1697. 7, 

{transf. from i.) Intellectual command over (a 
subject of study) 1668. b. The action of 
mastering (a subject) 1797. 

I, The Priesthood was not a Maistry,but a Ministry 
Hobbes. z. Four Champions fierce Strive here for 
Maistrie Milt. 4. Use maketh Masterie Norton. 

5. To do, make, work, eta (a) m, or masteries : to 
perform a wonderful feat or trick. Ye shul wel seen 
at eye, That I wol doon a maistrie er I go Chaucer. 
It is great, little, no m , : it is hai d or easy^ (to do 
something). 6. This is but to try Masteries with For- 
tune Bacon. 7. His m. of English was supreme 1880. 
Mast-head, sb, (Stress variable.) 1748, 
[Mast i. The head or highest part of a 
mast, esp. of the lower mast. 2. A sailor 
stationed at the mast-head. 3. attrih. as 
light, etc. 1822. 

Mast-head, v, 1829. [f. the sb.] i. trans. 
To send (a sailor) to the mast-head as a 
punishment. Also transf, and Jig, 2, To 
raise (a sail, yard, etc.) to its position on the 
mast or at the mast-head 1840. 

Mastic (mse'stik). late ME. [a. F. ma- 
stic masc., ad. late L. tnastichum ips^omastix), 
altered f. L. masticha, mastiche, a. Gr. pia- 
(TTixrj* Ult. etym. obscure.] i. A gum 
or resin which exudes from the bark of Pista- 
ciaLentiscus and some other trees. Now used 
chiefly in making varnish. 2. (In full m, 
tree,) An evergreen shrub yielding mastic gum, 
Pistacia Lentiscus of the Levant. Applied 
also to other species of Pistacia, and to the 

W. Indian Bursera gummifera and Peruvian 

Schinus Molle, late ME. 3. A timber tree of 
the W. Indies and Florida, Sideroxylon Masti- 
chodendrom6<g, ^4. (In full Herb Mastic.) 
The plant Thymus Mastichina -1836. 5. A 

resinous or bituminous cement; also, a lime 
cement used by builders 1706. 6. A liquor 

flavoured with mastic used in Turkey and 
Greece. 7. The colour of mastic ; a shade of 
pale yellow 1890. 

attrih, and Comb., as m. gU7n, etc, j na. varnisb, 
a fine varnish used for varnishing pictures. 

Masticate (mm^stik^it), v. 1649. U- la-te 
L. masticat-, ppl. stem of masticare to chew.] 
I. traits. To grind (food) to a pulp with the 
teeth ; to chew. 2. To crush or knead (rubber) 
to a pulp 1849. So Mastica'tion 1565. Ma’s- 
ticator (also attrih, as m. muscle). 
Masticatory (mse'stikatsri). 1611. [ad. 
mod.L. masticatorius, -orium, f. masticare', 
see -ORY^ and 2.] a. adj. Of, pertaining to, 
or concerned with mastication; affecting the 
organs of mastication. b. sb, A medicinal 
substance to be chewed 1611, 

Masticic (msestrsik), mastichic (maesti*- 
kik), a. 1845. [f. Mastic + -ic.] Chem, 


In m. acid : an acid resin ; the portion (about 
go per cent.) of mastic soluble in alcohol. So 
Ma*sticin, the insoluble residue of mastic 1844. 
Masticot, early form of Massicot. 
Mastiff tma-stif;. PI. mastifife- (Also 
fmastis, ■fmastie, -y.) ME. [repr. OF. 
tcasizn (mod.F. matin) : — ^pop.L. ^inansue- 
iinus, f. L. mansueius tame. More or less 
confused with OF. mongrel. The form 

of the Eng- word is unexplained.] A large, 
powerful dog with a large head, drooping ears 
and pendulous bps, valuable as a watch-dog. 

Comb, m, bat, a name for bats of the genus 
Molossus. 

Masting (ma*stig), vbl. sb. 1627. [f. Mast 
-f- -ING ^.] I. The action or process of fit- 
ting with masts. b. Masts collectively 1702. 
2. attrih., as m.-sheers, etc. 1760. 

Comb.: mu-house, (a) a place where masts are 
made and stored; {b) a building furnished with 
a^aratus for fixing masts ; m. pine, Pinus Siroims. 
llMastitis (mssstoi'tis). 1842. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. fiaffros -f -ITIS,] Med. Inflammation of 
the breast. 

-mastix (mse*stiks), repr, Gr. pAari^ 
scourge, freq. used in the 17th c. (rarely later), 
and designating persons violently hostile to 
some person or class, as Episcopo-masiix, etc. 
Also in titles of books ‘attacking some person, 
class, institution, etc., as Hisiriomastix [L. 
histrio actor], Satiromastix, etc. 

Mastless (ma -sties), a?- 1593. [f. Mast 
sh.'^ 4- -LESS.] Without a mast or masts. 
Mastless (ma-stles), a.^ [f. Mast sb.^ 4- 
-LESS.l Without mast or acorns. Dryden. 

Masto- (mss-sm), used {Anat. and Path.) 
a. to represent Mastoid sb., in combs, with 
sense * pertaining jointly to the mastoid pro- 
cess or bone and some other part of the skull 
as m,-parietal adj., etc. ; b. as comb. f. Gr. 
fiacTTos breast, in names of diseases of the 
female breast, as mastodynia, -dyny, neuralgia 
of the female breast, etc. 

Mastodon (mse*st^d^n). 1813. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. fiaiXTos breast 4- oSoyr-, 68ovs tooth. 
Cf. F. mastodonU (Cuvier, 1806).] Palseont. A 
large extinct mammal resembling the ele- 
phant, characterized by having nipple-shaped 
tubercles in pairs on the crowns of the molar 
teeth. Also Ma'stodont sb, (1826) and a, ; 
hence Masto domtic a. 

Mastoid (mse'stoid). 173a. [ad. mod.L. 
mast aides, f. Gr. piacrbs' see -OID.] A. adj. 
Shaped like a female breast. 

M. process (Anat.), a nipple-shaped, conical promi- 
nence of the temporal bone. M. bone, a hone of the 
skull, in fishes and reptiles, homologous with the m. 
process. M. cancer (Path.), a kind of firm carcino- 
matous growth, the section of which is thought to 
resemble the boiled udder of the cow 1857. 

B. absol, as sb. = m. process or bone 1842. b. 
attrih. = * of or pertaining to the m. process as 

m, cell, muscle 1800. Hence Mastoi*dal a, 
Mastoidean (msestoi-dian), a, 1841. [f. 

mod.L. masioideus (f. mastoides Mastoid) 4* 
-ah.] Of or belonging to the mastoid. 
Mastras, -es(s(e, obs. ff. Mistress. 
Masturbate (mse'stz>ibeit), v. 1857. [f. L. 
masturbat-, masturhari\ etym. unkn.] intr. 
and refi. To practise self-abuse. So Mastur- 
ba-tion 1766. Ma'sturbator. 
tMa*sty, a, late ME. [f. Mast sh.^ + -Y 1.] 

1. Producing mast --1630. 2. Of a swine: Fat- 
tened. Chaucer. 3, Burly, big-bodied ~i886. 

Mat (meet), sb?- [O E. maity meatt^ meatte, 

ad. late L. mattai\ i, A piece of a coarse 
fabric of plaited rushes, sedge, straw, bast, etc., 
used to lie, sit, or kneel upon, to cover floors, 
walls, plants, etc., and in packing furniture. 

2. a. An article (orig. of this material) placed 

near a door for persons entering to wipe their 
shoes upon (= Door-ot^^), or similar to those 
so used 1665. b. A thin flat article (orig- 
made of plaited straw), placed under a dish, 
plate, or vessel in order to protect the table 
from heat, etc. Also applied to other similar 
articles. 1875. 3* A thick tangled mass 

1835. 4. Naut. A thick web of rope yarn used 
to protect the standing rigging from the firfction 
of other ropes 1497. 5. Engineering, = Mat- 
tress 3. 1884. 6. attrib. 1530. 


a. On the m. (slang), up for trial, * in for it * 

Comb . : m.-grass, («z) Nardus stricia, 0) Psamma 
arenaria, the manram grass; -rush, the bulrush, 
Scirpus iacusiris ; also = matweed ; matweed, a 
name for various rush-iike grasses. 

Mat (mset), Also matt. 1845. [a. F. 
mat, subst. use of mat. Mat a.l i. Glass- 
painting. A layer of colour ' matted ’ on the 
glass (see Mat v.^ b) 1881. 2. a. Gilding. 

The effect of ' mat ’ or unburnished gold. b. 
Metal-work. A roughened, frosted, or figured 
groundw'ork. 1866. 3. A border of dead gold 

round a framed picture 1845. 4. A mattmg- 

pimch 1890. 

Mat (meet), sb.^ 1766. = Matador 2. 
Mat (meet), a. Also -Imatte, matt. 1648. 
[a. 'F. mat ; see Mate a.] Of colours, sur- 
faces : Without lustre, dull, * dead 
Mat (mset), 1549. [f. Mat sbli] l, 
trans. To cover or furnish with mats or mat- 
ting. 2. transf. To cover with an entangled 
mass 1577. 3. To entangle together in a 

thick mass 1577 ; to make by interlacing 1824. 
4. intr. To become entangled together 1742. 

2. A temple.. matted with ivy 1845. 3* And o’er 

bis eyebrows hung his matted hair Dryden. 

Mat (maet), v.^ 1602. [a. F. maier^ f. mat', 
see Mat, jMate adjsi\ trans. To make 
(colours, etc.) dull; to give a mat appearance 
to (gilding, metal, etc.) ; to frost (glass). b. 
Glass-painting. To cover (glass) with a softened 
layer of colour 1885. 

Matacbin (maetajrn). Obs. exc. Aniiq. 
1578. [a, F. matachin, conjectured to be a. 

Arab, mutawajjihin, pres. pple. pi. oitawajjaha 
to assume a mask.] i. A Mnd of sword- 
dancer in a fantastic dress, f 2. A dance per- 
formed by matachins. Also transf. and Jig. 
“I677. 3. attrib., as m. dance, etc. 1584. 

2. Jkg. He was taken into seruice..to a base ofl5ce 
in his Kitchin ,* so that (in a kind of Mattacma of 
humane fortune) Hee turned a Broach, that had 
worne a Crovvne Bacon. 

Mataco (mse’takt?). 1834. [prob. S. Amer.] 
The small three-banded armadillo, Tolypeutes 
tricinctus, which rolls itself up into a ball. 
Matador (mse*tad/i). In senses 2 and 3 usu. 
-ore. 1674 [a. Sp. matador : — L. mactatorem, 
{. mactare to kill.] i. In Spanish bull- 
fights, the man appointed to kill the bull 
1681. 2. Cards. In quadrille and ombre, any of 
the three best trumps 1674. 3. Dominoes, Any of 
certain pieces (viz. those whose numbers make 
up seven, and the double blank) which in a 
particular form of the game {XbQ matador game) 
can be played at any time 1865. 

Mata^logy (msetzV'lodgi). 1656. [f. Gr. 
fidraios vam 4- -Xcryia discourse.] Vain or 
unprofitable discourse. SotMataBolo*giajii653. 
tMatseotechny. 1576. [f. asprec. 4- rkxvTq 
art.] An unprofitable science -1675. 

Match (msetj), [OE. ^emsecca, gem^cca 
: — OTeut. *gamakjon-, related to '^gamakon-, 
OE. gemaca, Make r^.^] 

I. One of a pair, ti- A husband or wife, a 
mate, consort, a lover. Also of animals. 
“i6s8. t2. One’s equal ; one's fellow, com- 
panion -1571. 3* ta. An antagonist, rival 

“I593. b. A person (occas. a number of 
persons, a thing) able to contend with another 
as an equal ME. 4. A person or thing that 
equals another in some quality 1470. 5. A 

person or thing that exactly corresponds to or 
forms a pair with another 1474. fFormerly 
often pi. 

2. Marry thy m. 1347. 3. a, M. to m. I haue en- 
countred him Shaks. b. Phr. To find, meet one's 
m. ; to be, prove oneself, a m.for. More than a m. 
for: able to overcome. His followers, .were no m. 
for regular soldiers Macaulay. 4. I neuer found 
their matches 1632. 5. You might by.. looking 

through any Star on the Globe see its M. in Heaven 
1674, Extraordinary matches for carriages have soW 
at 400 dollars fmr pair 1808. 

n. The action of matching, ti. A matching 
of adversaries against each other; a contest 
viewed with regard to the equality or in- 
equality of the parties -1628. 2. A competitive 
trial of skill in which two or more persons or 
sides are matched against each other; an 
arrangement for such a contest. Also applied 
to a contest of animals. 1545. fa. A suitable 
pairing -1748 . b. A (well or ill) matched pair 
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(or set); two (or more) things which accord 
(well or ill) la colour, size, etc. 1542. 4. A 

matrimonial compact or alliance ; esp. one 
viewed as more or Itss a'a^antageous 1547* 
fb. The action of marrying; reiatonship oy 
marriage -15^5. c. A person viewed re- ; 
gard to eligibility as a partner in marriage 1585. , 
ts. An agreement, an appointment ; a compact, | 
bargain -1768. ' 

I. This was amache vn-mete. late JIE. 2. iHe] ^ 
leaves it a drawn m. 1651. 3 b. Tnese ribbons are 

a bad match <mod.}. 4. It seems to me a very good . 

m. for her iSe6. b. By m . : in consequence of a : 
marriage ; By m., it came to Tremenet Risdon. c. ^ 
He's the great m, of the county MEtiEOiXH. ^ 5. Phr. j 
It is a m. (or, A m. !): == ‘ Agreed ‘ Done A m,, j 
’tis done Shaks. . ; 

Comb , : m.-game, a game (esp of chess) forming i 
part of am.; also U.S. = sense II. 2 ; -play, the play { 
in a m. ; also in Golf, play in which holes, not strokes, 
are counted ; so m -player ; •rifie, one used in. firing 
competitions : -rimng Gun-maMng^, a method of . 
rifling guns to adapt them for long-range shooting in | 
matches; m. wagon, a railway wagon run in con- , 
nexion with a break-down crane* 

Matcll (msetj), sb.^ late ME. [a. OF. 
mesche, meicki {raod.F. mkche) : — pop.L,*3wftWi7, 
*miccia, Ult etym, obscure,] ti. The wick 
of a candle or lamp -1646. 3. A wick, cord, 

or rope of hemp, tow, cotton, etc., so prepared 
that when lighted at the end it is not easily 
extinguished, and bums at a uniform rate; 
used for firing cannon, etc. Also in Mining, 
1549. b. The material of which matches con- 
sist ; cord, etc., prepared for ignition 1572. 3. 
A piece of cord, cloth, paper, wood, etc., 
dipped in melted sulphur, so as to be readily 
ignited by the use of a tinder-box, and ser\'ing 
to light a candle, etc. Obs, exc. Hist, 1519, 
b. A similar article used for fumigation 1703. 
4. A short slender piece of \vood, wax taper, 
etc., tipped with some composition that bursts 
into flame when rubbed on a rough or specially 
prepared surface 1831. 

4. Phr. To strike a to ignite a m. by friction 
(the verb is borrowed from io strike a ligAp, Paraf- 
fin Tft . : one having the splints dipped in paraffin. 
Safety m. \ one which can be ignited only by striking 
on a specially prepared surface. 

aiirib, and Comb,, as nt,-hox, -girl^ -seller<t m.- 
paper, touch-paper ; -paste, that used for making 
the heads of matches J m.-splint, -stick, the wood 
of a m. ; -thread, the thread used as m, for firing 
guns, etc. ; matchwood, +C^r) touchwood ; ( 5 ) wood 
suitable for match-sticks; (c) in phr. {to break, etc.) 
into maickwood, into minute splinters. 

Match (msetj), a, 1483. [f. Match 
T hat matches ; corresponding. Obs, exc. 
techn. in certain special collocations, in most of 
which match- may be interpreted as an attrib. 
use of Match as m.-gearing, -^lane, -plate. 
Match (mjetJ), z'.l late ME. [f. Match 
I. trans. To join in marriage ; to procure 
a match for. Also rarely, tto couple (animals) . 
Const, to, funto, with, b. intr, for r^. To 
ally oneself in marriage. Now rare. exc. dial, 
1568. t 3 . trans. To associate ; to put together 
so as to form a pair or setwith (another person 
or thing) -1645. 3. To encounter as an adver- 
sary. Now, to prove a match for. late ME. 
tb. inir. To meet in combat with -1595. 4- 
tra?is. To array or place in opposition with ; 
to pit against another. Chiefly refl, and pass, 
late ME. 5. To arrange in a suitable or equal 
pair or set ; to provide with an adversary of 
equal power. Often in pass., io be well, ill 
matched. 1530. b. To make to correspond to 
or with 1680. c. To furnish (boards) with a 
tongue and a groove, at the edges 1833. 6. To 
compare in respect of superiority 1581- ty. 
To regard or treat as equal -1606, 8. To be 

equal to, to equal ; to be the match or counter- 
part of. Ali> absol. of two things : To be 
mutually equaL 1592. b. intr. To be equal 
with', to correspond, be suitable io. Also 
{rarely), to fit into. 1567. 9. trans. To furnish 
with a match 1596. b. To compare so as to 
sdect one smtable to. Pope. fio. To procure 
as a matdi Merck, V. ni. i. 81. 

1. An idle Hug.. Match’d with an aged wife Tenny- 
son. b. He matched into a most noble and martial 
family 1647, a. Mi*ch Ado 11. i. in. 3. b. Strength 
matcht with strength, and power confronted power 
Shaks. 4. To m. a bauble against the Pantheon 
De Quincey. 5, Hounds, .match'd in mouth like 
bels Shake. b. God doth m. His gifts to man’s be- 


he*. g .M. 8. 1 he event . .cannot. . m. ir.e 

e.^pectation C Beonte. Phr. To m, used quasl- 
adv.^or qiiasi-adj. after a sb.): corresponding in 
number, sure, etr. with "wbat has been mer.tio'.ed. 
5. I can m. this nor.'^er.se Johnson. Can you ro. me 
tnis piece of yel.o a* sih; ? iho i Hence Ma*tchaDle a. 
t- at can be matcced ; tcomparable; fweh-suited. 
tMa tcbableness. 

Match 1^03. T. Match 5^.2] 

trans. To fumigate (wines or liquors, or casks) 
by burning sulphur matches; now chiefly in 
Ctder-making. 

Matcli-lx)ard (msedjbosid), sb. 1858. T. 
M.\tch af\ Joinery. A board which has a 
tongue cut along one edge and a groove in the 
opposite edge, so as to admit of being fitted 
into other similar boards to form one piece 
with them Also collect. = match-bo irding. 

Hence Ma’tch-board v. to cover or supply 
w’ith match-boards. Ma’tch-boarding, match- 
boards fitted together for use. 

Matciicoat (mae-tjk^at). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1642. [Orig. matchco, prob. Amer. Indian; 
afterwards corrupted, as if f. M.atch or 
4 - Co.^T sb.j A kind of mantle worn by 
Amer. Indians, ong. made of fur skins, later 
of coarse woollen cloth called maich-cloth. 

MatcHer (mse'tjoj). 1611. [f. Match z/.i 
4 --ERk] I. One w^ho matches. 3. A match- 
ing-machine (Match 5 c) 1897. 

Matchet (mse-tjet). Aiso inacliet(t)e, 
fTiiaclieto. 1598. [ad. Sp. machete.'] A 
broad and heavy knife or cutlass, used, esp. in 
Central America and the West Indies, both as 
a tool and a weapon. 

Matchless (mse'tjles), a. 1530. [f. Match 
sb,^ 4 - -LESS.] 1. Without an equ^, peerless, 
b. Used as adv. 1871. fs. That are not a 
match. Spenser. Hence Ma*tchless-ly adv. 
Matchlock (m^*tj]i?k). 1698. [f. Match 
jA® + Lock ^A®] i. An old form of gun-lock 
in which a match (Match sb.^ 2) is placed for 
igniting the powder. 3. A musket having a 
matchlock 1^8. b. aiirib,, as matchlock- 
man, a soldier armed with a matchlock 1782. 
Ma‘tch-maker 1. 1639. [f. Match sb^ + 
M. 4 .KER.] I. One who brings about a match; 
one who schemes to bring about marriages, s. 
Sporting, One who enters into or arranges a 
match 1704. So Ma*tcli-makiiig vbl, sb.'^ 
Ma*tch-inaker2. 1643. [f. Match sh.^ + 
Maker.] One who makes match for guns, or 
lucifer matches. So Ma’tch-making vbl, s 5 .^ 

Mate (mat), sb.'^ [ME. mat, a. OF. mat in 
eschec mat CHECKMATE sb,] =:= CHECKMATE 
sb. I, 

Mate (m^t), sb.^ [ME. (late 14th c.) 
mate, app. a. MLG, mate or MDu. "^mate (mod. 
Du. maat), aphetic form oi gemate : — OTeut. 
^gamaton- companion, lit. * mess-mate’, f. ga- 
(see Y-) implying conjunction + mat- {see 
Meat^tA).] I. A habitual companion ; a fellow- 
worker or partner. Now only in worldng-class 
use. b. Used as a form of address by sailors, 
labourers, etc. 1450, 3 - A suitable associate ; 

an equal. Now only arch, 1563. 3. One of a 

pair; now esp, a suitable partner in marriage 
1549. 4. Naut. a. An officer (now only on a 

merchant ship) who sees to the execution of the 
master's commands, and in his absence takes 
charge of the ship. Formerly called master's 
mate, 1496. b. An assistant to some function- 
ary on board ship, as boatswain's, cooks, gun- 
ner's m,, etc. 1610. tc. In the navy (m full 
surgeon* s m,), an assistant to a ship’s doctor ; 
in the army, an assistant who acts as dis- 
penser and dresser 1612-1811. d. U.S, Navy, 
A subordinate officer having no rank, but taking 
precedence of all other enlisted men 1890. 

X Ye knew me once no m. For you, there sitting 
where ye durst not soare Milt. 3. There shall the 
vultures also be gathered, euery one with her m. Isa. 
xxxiv. 15. 4, b. The Gunner, and his M. Shaks. 
•fMate, a, ME, fa. OF, mat mated at chess, 
etc. (mod.F. mat) = med.L. matins * tristis 
The Rom. word is a. Pers. mat at a loss, help- 
less (used in shah mat * the king is helpless 
Checkmate).] i. Mated at chess “i 6 <x>. 3. 
Overcome, worsted, confounded -1513. 3. 

Exhausted, faint -1536. 4. Downcast, sorrow- 
ful -1560. 

Mate (m?t),z^.^ ME, [a. F. mater, f. mat 


Mate a. i. :rans. (Cke^s.) To c-iieekmc.te. 
Also cibss'. f2. trans. To overcome, subdue 
-1590. Also ttansf. tS-To nonplus, baffle (a 
person) ; to render nugatory (a design) -1670. 
f4.To put out of countenance ; to render help- 
less ; to daunt, abash ; to stupefy -1827. fs. 
To exhaust, weary ; to dull (passion) -1693. 

z. transf. There is no passion in the mmde of man, 
so weake, but it Mates, and Masters, the Feare of 
Death B\con. 3. They mated the Saxons in all their 
designes Speed. 

Mate (m^at), 1509. [f. Mate r^. 2 ] i. 

trans. To equal ; to vie or cope with ; to be a 
: match for. Now rare. b. intr. To claim 
} equality with (arch.) 1692. 2. tra?2s. To match ; 

! to join in marriage ; to take or give in mamage 
I 1607. Also 2nir. for refi. 3- tra 7 is. To pair 
! (animals, esp. birds) for breeding purposes 
I i6or. Also intr. 4. trans. To join suitably 
i with ; to associate, treat as comparable with 
1593. 5. intr. To keep company with 1832. 

I. JMy euer Roiall Master, Dare m. a sounder man 
then Surrie can be Shaks. 2. Thou art mated with 
a down Tennyson. 3. Pigeons can be mated for life 
Darwin. inir. These birds do not m. Burroughs. 
4. On a night, mated to his design Dryden. 

j|Mate (mse't^). 1717- [Sp- mate, a. Quichua 
maii, 'vessel or dish made of calabash’.] i. 
A gourd, calabash, etc., in which the leaves of 
matd (see 2) are infused ; also mati-cup. 2. 
An infusion of the leaves of the shrub Ilex 
paraguayensis ; Paraguay-tea ; also, the shrub 
itself, and its leaves prepared for infusion 1758. 

b. attrib., as m, wood, etc. 1879. 

ilMatelasse (matrias^). 1882. [Fr., pa. 

pple. of matelasser to quilt, f. niaidas Mat- 
tress.] A French dress goods of silk, or silk 
and wool, having a raised design. N\.so attrib. 
or adj. having a raised pattern like quilting. 

Mateless (m^*tles), a. 1570. [f. Mate^A^ 
+ -LESS.] Without a mate, or f peer. 

II Matelote (mataDt), ^ 3 . 1730. \Tx,,i. mate- 
lot sailor.] A dish of fish served m a sauce of 
wine, onions, mushrooms, etc. ; also, a dish of 
viands similarly dressed. Hence Matelote v, 
trans. to make into a m. 

Mateo- ; see Mat^o-. 

IlMater (m^-tw). 1594. [L. := Mother.] 
ti. The thickest plate of the astrolabe. Bl.un- 
DEVIL. 3. Anat. See Dura mater, Pia 
MATER. 3. Boys' and girls' slang. Used 
familiarly for mother, {Cf. pater,) 1864. 

|[ MateiTamilias (m^doifamidias). 1756. 
[L., f. mater + familias, old gen. of familia.] 
The mother of a household. 

Material (matiaiial). ME. [ad. late L. 
materialis, f. maiema Matter sb. : see -al.] 

A. adj. I. Scholastic Philosophy and Tkeol. 

( 0 pp. to Formal.) a. Pertaining to matter as 
opp. to form. tOf number : Concrete. b. 
That is (so and so) merely so far as its ' matter * 
is concerned 1656. 3. Logic. Concerned with 

the matter, as dist. from the form, of reasoning. 
(Opp. to formal 1628. 3. Of, pertaining to, 

or consisting of matter; corporeal ME. 4. 
Concerned with or involving matter, its 
presence, use, or agency 1649. b. Usu. 
coupled with groj.r : Unspiritual 1588. c. Re- 
lating to the physical aspect of things ; con- 
cerned with physical progress, bodily comfort, 
or the like 1843. 5. Of much consequence ; 

important 1529. b. Pertinent, germane, or 
essential io 1603. c. Law, etc. Of such signi- 
ficance as to be likely to influence the deter- 
mination of a cause, to alter the character of 
an instrument, etc. 1581. t6. Full of matter, 

sound information, or sense -1685. +7. 

Bulky, massive, solid -1735. 

1. a. M. cause ; see Cause sb. 4. b. M. sin : a wrong 
action apart from the evil intention necessary to con- 
stitute it a sin in the full sense ; so m. heresy, schism, 
etc, M, righteousness : righteousness as definable by 
conduct, without regard to its motive. a. The m. 
truth of the Conclusion depends upon the m. truth of 
the Premises Bowen. 3. The m. world Butler. 4. 
M, theory (of heat) : the theory that heat is a m. 
substance (‘ caloric ’). b. His gross m. soul Dryden. 

c. France.. is the country where m. well-being is 
most widely spread M. Arnold. S* He would jiut 
that which was most Materiall in the Post-script 
Bacon, c. A m. witness was wanting 1799- fi- A 
materiall foole Shaks. 

B. sb. fi. pi. Things that are material -1605. 
2. The matter from which anything is made. 


se (man), a (pass), au(lo«d). » (c«t). g (Fr. ch<?f). a (ev«r). o\{J^eye), ? (Fr. eau vie), i(sft). /(Psyche). ^ (what). 9 (g^t). 
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Chiefly collect, pi, or sing, 1556. b. The ele- 
ments, constituent parts, or substance of some- 
thing 1642. 3. Something that can be worked 

up or elaborated, esp. documents, etc. for 
historical composition ; evidence from '\shich a 
conclusion may be framed 1624. 4. Tools, 

apparatus, etc. for performing an action. Now 
only in writing materials (=: pen, ink, paper) 
1731. 

X Gunpowder, .with other materials for kindling 
fire De Foe. The raw m. out of which a good army 
may be formed Macaulay. 3. Their books are m., 
not literature Howells. 

fMate-rial, v, 1643. [f. ^^Iaterial a. and 
I. trans. To bring into material form. 
Sir T. Browne, a. To furnish material for. 
Glanvill.^ 

Materialism (matia‘rializ’m). 1748. [ad. 
mod.L. materia lismus, f. L. materialis Ma- 
terial a,\ see -ISM.] I. Philos, The doctrine 
that nothing exists except matter and its move- 
ments and modifications ; also, that the pheno- 
mena of consciousness and will are wholly due 
to the operation of material agencies. a. 
Hence in transf. uses : esp, applied to {a) 
theological views supposed to imply a defective 
sense of the reality of things purely spiritual 
1850 ; (3) devotion to material needs or desires ; 
a way of life, opinion, or tendency based entirely 
upon material interests 1851. ^3. concr. The 

system of material things ; the material universe 
1817. 

*. I fear.. you will never rise beyond the grossest 
everyday m. 1903. 

Materialist (mM»TiaIist). 1668. [ad. mod. 
L. materialista ; see prec. and -IST.l i. An 
adherent of the philosophical system ^own as 
materialism, a. Applied by Berkeley to be- 
lievers in the objective existence of matter 1705. 
3. One who takes a material view of things 
1853. 4. attrib. or adj. — Materialistic. 

I- The materialists, who conjoin all thought with 
extension Hume. Jig, Those who hold that poetry is 
an acquirable art, — the materialists of fine literature 
Southey. Hence Mate riali'stic a, jjertaining to, 
characterized by, or addicted to materialism. Mate- 
riali’stically adv. 

Materiality (matiarisediti). 1529. [ad. 
mod.L. materialitas \ see Material a, and 
-ITY.] ti* That which constitutes the * matter ’ 
of something ; opp. to formality -1660. 3. The 
quality of being material 1570 ; that which is 
material ; pi, things material 1811. 3. Material 
aspect or character ; mere externality 1599. 4. 
The quality of being important for the purpose 
in hand. Now legal, 1644. 

2. The decomposition of the rays of light proves 
their m. G. Adams. 4. Rules which tend to secure 
the m. of the issue H. J. Stephen. 

Materialize (mati»*riabiz), v, 1710. [f. 
Material a, + -ize.] i. trans. To make or | 
represent as material ; to invest with material 1 
attributes, a. Spiritualism, To cause (a spirit, 
etc.) to appear in bodily form 1880. b. intr. 
To assume a bodily form 1884. c, transf. To 
become actual fact ; to ‘ come off’ (orig. C/.S.) 
1885. 3. trans. To make materialistic. Also 

intr. to favour materialistic views. 1820. 

2. c. Year after year passed and these promises 
failed to materialise 1891. 3. The system, .tends to 

m. our upper class, vulgarize our middle cla.ss, brutalize 
our lower class M. Arnold. Hence Materializa** 
tion, the giving a material form to ; in Spiritualism^ 
the appearance of a spirit in bodily form. 

Materially (matlo'riali), adv. 1502. [f. 

Material a, + -lv^.] i. Chiefly Philos, and 
Logic, With regard to matter as opp. to form. 
Also, with regard to constituent matter; in 
respect of material cause. a. In, by, with, or 
in respect of material substance ; ' in the state 
of matter ’ ( J.) 1594. ta- Of speaking or writ- 
ing : Soundly ; to the point -1749. 4. In a 

material degree; substantially 1654. 5. In 

respect of material interests 1871. 

t. What is formally correct may be in. false Bowen. 
2. As he created all Men out of the same matter, they 
are m. equal 1717. 4. Short cuts, by , .which the road 
was m. shortened 1890. So Mate'rialness. 

II Materia medica (matla-riame-dika). 1699. 
[med.L„ tr. Gr. v\7] larpiK-fj (Galen) = medical 
material.] The remedial substances used in 
medicine ; that branch of medical science which 
treats of these 18 ii. 

What I may call the m. m. of morality 
Tucker. 


thlateriaTian, a, and s3. [f. late L. materi* 
arius^ (f. materia) -r -AN.] Applied to ancient 
heretics who believed in the eternity of matter. 
CUDWORTH. 

flfe-tCTiate, a. 1588. [ad, L. materiatus, f. 
materia ; see -ate.®j i. Composed or consist- 
ing of matter ; solid, dense -1694. 3. Involved 

in matter ; said of persons and things 1625-47. 
Materiate (matia*ntfit), v. Now rare or 
03s, 1653. I*** materiapf tnaiemare^ f. 

materia. \ trans. In scholastic use. a. To 
supply or be the matter or material part of ; in 
pass , , to be constituted materially by something 
1680. b. To render (a ‘ fonn ’) inherent in a 
particular 'matter* 1653. So tMateria'tion 
1646. 

:| 3 M[ateriel (mat^zV^)- 1814. [Fr. ; see 
Material a, and Ji5,] i. a* The mechanical 
or material portion of an art ; technique, rare, 
b. The ' stock-in-trade ' for carrying on any 
business or undertaking. 3. A collective term 
for the articles, supplies, machinery, etc. used 
in an army, navy, or business, as dist. from the 
personnel or body of persons employed 1827. 
Maternal (mati'unal), a, {sb.) 1481. [ad. 
F, maiertielt f. L, maternus, f. mater MOTHER 
sb, J see -al«] i. Of or pertaining to a mother 
or mothers, motherly 1492. b. (One’s) mother’s 
1605, 3. a. That is a mother, or one’s mother. 

; Now rare, 1513. b. Having the instincts of 
motherhood, motherly 1784. 3. Inherited or 

derived from a mother; related through a 
mother 1656. 4, Of benevolent organizations : 

Providing for the requirements of maternity 
1856. 5. Phys, Of parts of the placenta : Uter- 
ine (opp. to foetal) 1816. 

I. Ah 1 that m. smile ! Cowper. b. The embrace m., 
the paternal smack 1894. M, language : mother tongue. 
Now rare. 2. b. M, earth, who doth her sweet smiles 
shed For all Shelley. 3. Alongside of him stood his 
m. uncle Freeman. Hence Mate’mally adv, 
Matemalize (matfiunaloiz), v. rare, 1877. 
[f. Maternal a, + -ize.] trans. To make 
maternal ; absol, to employ maternal methods. 

Maternity (mM5*miti). 1611. [ad. F, 
matemiti = med.L. maternitas j see Mater- 
nal and -ITY.] 1. The quality or condition of 
being a mother ; motherhood. b. Short for 
maternity hospital 1889.4 3 . Motlierliness 

1804, 3. attrib, : m. hospital, a hospital for 

the reception of women during confinement ; 
so m, nurse, ward, etc. 1881. 

Mateship (m^’tijip). 1593. [f. Mate 
-t- -SHIP.] 'The condition of being a mate; 
companionship; ^equality. 

Matey (m3*ti), sh, 1833. Hypocoristic f. 
Mate sb.^ (see -y ®). 

Ma*tey, a, 1915. [f. Mate sh,^ + -yl.] 
Friendly {with) ; sociable. Ma*teyness. 
Matfellon (mseTfelon). Obs. exc. dial, late 
ME. [a, OF. matefelon, app. f. mater Mate 
vl^ + felon Felon 2 ; named from supposed 
curative properties. ] = Knapweed. 

Math (map). Obs. exc. dial, and in After- 
math. [OE. mdtp, f. OTeut. mlt- to Mow.] 
A mowing; the amount of a crop mowed. 
(See also Lattermath.) 
fMathe* [OE. mala wk. masc., ma}u str. 
fern. : — OTeut. ^rnapon-, *mapd, of obscure 
origin,] A maggot, grub, worm -1585. 
Mathematic (msep/mseTik). late ME. [The 
! adj. is ad. F. mathimatique, or L. mathematic 
cus, a. Gr., 1 imBrjjaa something 

learned, science, f. root of imvOAvuv, The 
subst. uses represent different ellipt. or absol. 
uses of the Gr.-L. adj.] A. adj. = Mathema- 
tical fz. NowzYrr/f. 1549. B. i.= M athe- 
matics. Now rare, late ME. ta. A 
mathematician ; often, An astrologer -1688. 
Mathematic^ (msepJ'mse’tikal). 1522, [f. 
L. mathematicus : see prec. and -ICAL.] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to, relating to, or 
of the nature of mathematics 1530. b. Being 
what the name imports in mathematics. 
Chiefly, in m. point. 1547. c. Learned or 
skilled in, studying or teaching, mathematics 
1522. d. Used in mathematical operations 
1625. 3. transf Of proofs, certitude, etc. : 

Resembling what is found in mathematics; 
rigorously exact 1662. b. Constructed with 


mathematical regularity 1776. t3« Astrological 
-1674. t4. Geometrical -1656. 

I, M. Truths Locke. c. A m. lectuier 2622, 
student 1839. d. M. instruments now usually, the 
instruments used in drawing geometrical fibres. 2. 
It will follow with certitude plainly M, li. More. 
b. Straight paths and m. grass-plots 1881. Hence 
Mathema'Ucally aav, 

B. sb. I. pi. Mathematical objects {rare} 
1555. fa. pi. Mathematics ; astrology -1619. 
f 3. A mathematician or astrologer -i 587, 
Mathematician (mse pimati'Jan), late 
ME. [ad. F. 77iathimaticzen, f. L. maihemati- 
cus, fnathematica Mathematic sb, i and 2; 
see -IAN.] One who is versed in mathematics, 
tb. An astrologer. Chiefly Hist. -1710. 
Mathema*tico-, comb. f. L. mathematicus^ 

with sense ‘ partly mathematical, partly ’. 

Mathematics (msepimse-tiks), 1581. 

[pi. of Mathematic B. i. Cf. F. les maihic 
matiques.'] Orig., the collective name for 
geometry, arithmetic, and certain sciences in- 
volving geometrical reasoning, as astronomy 
and optics. In mod. use, (a) the abstract sci- 
ence of quantity, including geometry, arithmetic, 
algebra, etc. [pure m.) ; {b) in a wider sense, 
those branches of research which consist in the 
application of this abstract science to concrete 
data {applied or mixed m.), Abbrev. Maths. 

In early use construed as a plural, usu. with the. 
In recent use the is commonly dropped, and the sb. 
construed as a sing., exc. in {the) higher m. 

|( Mathesis (mapf'sis). arch, late ME. 
[Gr,, f. root of iiavBavuv to learn. Formerly 
often stressed ma’thesis.} Mental discipline ; 
learning or science, esp. mathematical science. 
Mad Mathesis alone was unconfin'd Pope. 

Mathetic (mape’tik), a. 1816. [ad. Gr. 
paOijTiKos ; cogn. w. prec.] Pertaining to 
learning or scientific knowledge. Also (Ben- 
tham) in comb, form mathetico-. 

Mathurin (mse-pinrin). Also Mat(h)iirme. 
1611. [From the chapel of St. Mathurin at 
Paris.] A member of the order of regular canons 
founded (A. D. 1198) by St. John of Matha 
for the redemption of Christian captives. Also 
as adj. 

11 Marico (matrki?). 1838. [Sp. yerha Maiico 
{yerba herb ; Matico dim. of Mateo Matthew) ; 
named from a Spanish soldier who discovered 
its styptic properties.] A Peruvian shrub. 
Piper angustifolium', also its leaves. 

Matie (m/fi'ti). 1858. [a. Dn. maaijes {hare 
inf), earlier maetgens-, f. maagd Maid -f -ken 
-KIN, ] A herring at its best, i. e. when the roe 
or milt is not fully developed. 

Matin (mse-tin). PL matins; alsomattins. 
[Early MK matines, a. F. matines fern. pL 
; — eccl. L. matutinas (nom. maiutinx), fern, 
pi. of matutinus pertaining to the morning.] 
I. In the pi. form. i. Eccl, a. One of the 
canonical hours of the breviary; properly a 
midnight office, but occas. recited at daybreak, 
and followed immediately by lauds, fb. Often 
a term for the whole of the public service pre- 
ceding the first mass on Sunday -1549* c. The 
order for public morning prayer in the Church 
of England since the Reformation 1548. 3. 

fig., etc. a. Chiefly of birds: To sing (etc.) 
matins, to sing their morning song {poet.) 1530. 
b. A morning duty or performance 1641. 

n. fi, A morning {rare) -1845. 3, A morn- 
ing call or song (of birds), poet. 1633. 

III. attrib. and Comb. a. with matin •. {a) 

‘ pertaining to or used at the time of matins ’ 
ME.; {b) 'belonging to the early morning, 
matinal ’ 1643. b. with matins : as matins book, 
time, etc, ME. 

|lM^tm(mat2en). 1774. [Fr. ; see Mastiff.] 
A large French watch-dog. 

Matinal (mse'tinal), a. Now rare, 1803. 
[ad. F. matinal, f. matin morning ; see Matin 
and -AL.] Belonging to the morning j early. 
Also, early-rising, matutinal. 

II Matinee (ma2*tiii^i, Fr.matzh^). 1880. [Fr. 
maiinle morning, what occupies a morning, f. 
maiinl] A ' morning ’ (i. e. afternoon) theatri- 
cal or musical performance, attrib,, as m. hat, 
Matlo(w (rnae’tL). slang, 1904. [ad. F. 
matelot.'] A sailor. 

Matrass (mse-tras). 1605. [a. F. matras 
= Sp, matraz, pharmaceutical L. matraciuml] 


0 (Ger. Ktfln). S (Fr. p^«). ii (Ger. Mwller). u (Fr. d«ne). v (c»rl). e (e*) (thrre). i (/i) (r«n). / (Fr. fane). 5 (for, fern, earth.). 
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A glass \essei with a roi;nd or oval body and 
a long neck, used by chemisis for digesting 
and distilling. 

Matriarcfi. (mifi-triaik). 1606. [f. L. 

Ma/r(s}-, mater mother, after Patriarch ^ 
(apprehended as if f. fater).~\ A womaa hav- ' 
ing the status corresponding to that of a 1 
patriarch. Now usu. pc. Hence Matrxa’r- 
chal a, of or pertaining to a m. or to maternal 
rule; pertaining to, based on, or of the nature 
of matriarchy. Matria'rchate, a matriarchal 
community or system. . 

Matriarcliy (m^i-tnaiki). 1885. [f. Ma- * 
TRIARCH, after Patriarchy.] That forai of | 
social organization in which the mother is the 
head of the family, and in which descent and 
relationship are reckoned through mothers. 
Matrical (mse'trikal, matroi*kai), a. 1611. 1 
[ad. late L, matricalis, f. Matrix ; 

see -AL.] ti. Pertaining to the matrix or 
womb -1551. 3. Pertaining to the matrix of 

aigse 18S2. 

Matrice mas’tris). late ME. [ad, 

L. tnairicem Matrix .1 ti.=MATRiX i. -1774. 

fb. transf. and fig. -1698. 3 . Type founding, 

= Matrix 4. Now rare, 1587. 3. = 

M. atRIX 3, rare, 1855. 

Matricidal (m^‘*tris3i*dal, msedii-), a, 
1846. [f. Matricide^ and 2 + -ai«] That 

kills his or her mother. 

Matricide^ (m^-trisoid, mse-tri-), 163a, 
[ad. L. matricida ; see -CIDE i.} One who 
kills his or her mother. 

Matricide 2 (mii*trisrid> mm’tri-). 1594- 
[ad. L. matricidium\ see -cide a.] The 
action of killing one's mother- 
11 Matrictila (matri'kii^la). 1555. [Late L , 
dim, of L. matrix {see Matrix).] 1, A list or 
register of persons belonging to an order, 
society, or the like. Also, a certificate of en- 
rolment in this. 3. spec. In the Holy Roman 
(and the German) Empire : A list of the con- 
tingents, in men and money, which the several 
States were bound to furnish to the empire 
1845. 

M^tricular (matri'kiiJlai), a. 1575. [ad, 
med.L, matricularius and f. matricula ; 
see Matricula and -ar i. Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a * matricula' or officiri 
register of persons belonging to a university, 
an association, etc. b- (With reference to 
Germany) : Pertaining to the * matricula ’ (see 
prec. 2) 1762. 2. [as if f. Matrix; see 

-ULAR.J Of or belonging to the matrix or 
womb 1896. 

Matriculate (matri'kiz^lA). 1487. [ad, 
med.L. matriculaius, matricularei see next.] 
A, ppL a. Matriculated. B. sb. One who has 
been matriculated 1713. 

Matriculate (matri*kiz21<?it), v. 1577. [f. 
med.L. *matrzculare, {. Matri- 

CULA, q. V.] ti. trans. To insert {a name) in a 
register or official list; usually, to admit or 
incorporate into a society or body of persons 
by inserting the name in a register ; to enrol (sol- 
diers). f Also transf and fig, -1782. fb* cccas. 
To adopt as a child ; to adopt or naturalize {an 
alien, a foreign custom, book, etc.) -1704. 3. 

spec. To admit (a student) to a university or 
college by enrolling his name in the register 
1579, b. inir. To be thus admitted 1851, 3, 

Her, T o record (arms) in an official register 1586. 
a. Bentley was matriculated at St John's College, 
Cambridge De Qoincey. 3. The Ensigns Armorial 
-.are matriculated in the public registers of the Lyon 
Office i8og. 

Matiic^ation (matriki^nii'pn). 1588, [f. 

prec, + -ATlON.] 1. The action of matricu- 
lating (see the vb.). Now chiefly in academic 
use, formal admission into a university or 
college. Occas. used for m, examination, 3. 
Her, A registration of armorial bearings 18 ro. 

(msetri 1532. [a. 

F., ad, kte L. matrimonialis of or pertaining 
to matrimony, f. matrimonium’, see Matri- 
mony and -AL.] I. Of or pertaining to matri- 
mony. 3. Derived from marriage 1577. 3. 

Calculated to promote matrimony 1730. 

1, He lugg^ aboi^th^ m. load 1675. 3* M. charms 
Fikluing. Hence Matrimouiially adv, according 
to the manner or laws of Bbatrimony; by right of 


marriage. So •^'Matrimo'nious a. pertaining to 
marriage -iy adv, 

Biatrimony ^mse-trimaai). ME. [a. OF. 
mairemozm, u. L. matrimonium., f. matrem 
mother ; see -mony,] i. The nte of marriage ; 
tue action of marrying, -fk A marriage ; an 
alliance by marriage -1756. fc. The marriage 
service -1724. 3. The state or condition of 

being husband and wife ME, 3. A game 
played with a full pack of cards and resembling 
Pope Joan. Also, the comb.nation of king 
and queen of trumps in this and other card 
games 1801. 4. slang and dial, A mixture of 

two comestibles or beverages 1813. 

I. Teaching that M. is a Sacrament, gsveth to the 
Clergy the Judging of the lawfulness© cf Marriages 
Hobbes. Comb, nu vine, a name for Lyaum bar- 
baritm or Z'ulgare, 

Matrix (mF.*tnks% PL matrixes, ma- 
trices (mi^*-, masirislz), 1526. [a. L. matrix, 

mairic^ ; app f. mater, by change of the ending 
into the suffix of fem, agent-nouns. Cf. Ma- 
TRiCE.j 1. The uterus or womb. Also occas. 
used for Ovary. 3. A place or medium in 
whichsomethingisbred, produced, ordeveloped 
^ 555 * h. A place or point of origin and growth 
1605. formative part of an animal organ, 

e.g. the pulp and capsule of the mammalian tooth 

1835. d. Pot. The body on which a fungus or 

a lichen grows 1857. 3. An embedding or en- 

closing mass; esp, the rock-mass surrounding 
metal (see Gangue), fossils, gems, and the 
like 1641. b. PioL The substance situated 
between animal or vegetable cells 1802. 4. 

Typefounding. A piece of metal, usu. copper, 
by means of which the face of a type is cast, 
having the letter stamped on it in intaglio with 
a punch. Also in stereotyping, the mould of 
plaster, etc. into which stereotypers' metal is 
cast, 1626. b. Antiq. The bed in a slab in 
which a monumental brass is fixed 1861, ^ 5. 
Math, A rectangular arrangement of quantities 
or symbols 1858. 6. aiirih, X598. 

I. Every man chyide that fyrstopeneth the m. shalbe 
called holy to the lorde Tindxle Luke ii. 23. 
Matron (m^'tran). late ME. [a. F. ma^ 
tram, ad. L. matrona, i. matrem, mother.] 

l , A married woman, usually with the accessory 

idea of rank or dignity. b. Eccl, A married 
female saint 1519. 3. spec, A married woman 

considered as having expert knowledge in 
matters of pregnancy, etc, ; now only in jury 
of matrons 1491. 3. A (married or unmarried) 
woman who has official charge of the domes- 
tic arrangements of a hospital, school, prison, 
etc. 1557. 4. attrib. quasi-cd?! 1667. 

X. When Adam and first M- Eve Had ended now 
their Orisons Milt. 3. The m, of the Chartreux is 
about to resign her place Johnson. 4. M. airs 1836. 
Hence Ma’bronal a, of, pertaining to, or appropriate 
to am.; having the characteristics of a m. 1609. 
Ma'tronliood, the state or condition of being a m 

1836. Ma’tronly a. like a m. j suitable to a m. 1656. 
Also as adv. 

Matronage (m^'trbnedg). 1771. [f. prec. 
+ -AGE.] I. A body of matrons; matrons 
collectively. 3. Guardianship by a matron 
177X, 3. The state of being a matron 1870. 

I. His exemplary Queen, at the bead of the m, of 
this land Burke, a. IJ nder the m. of the housekeeper 
1878. 

Matronize (mi?i*tr6naiz), v. 1754. [f. 

Matron -i- -ize.] i. trans. To render 
matronly. 3. intr. To become or be made a 
matron 1802. 3. trans. To act as matron to ; 

to chaperon 1807. 

Ma*tron-like, tr. 1575. [See - like.] Like 
or befitting a matron ; matronly, 

Matronship (mc^tranjip). 1550. [See 
-SHIP.] I* The condition of being a matron. 
3. The personality of a matron. In your, her 

m, , used joc, as a title 1591. 3. The office 

of matron in a hospital, workhouse, etc. -1843. 

Matronymic (msetrtmi'mik), a. and sb. 1 794. 
[Hybrid f. L. matr-, mater mother, after PA- 
TRONYMIC.] = Metronymic a. and sb, 
Matxoss (matrp’s). Ohs, exc. PList, 1639. 
[a, Du. matroos sailor, app. a corruption of F. 
matelot.'] A soldier next in rank below the 
gunner in a train of artillery, who acted as a 
kind of assistant or mate. 

Matt, freq. var. of Mat a, 

ItMattamore (maetam6»u). 1695. [a. F. 


I matam.re{St, Olan, 1695), a. Azah, maimurf^ f. 
! famara to store up.[ A subterranean habita- 
tion, storehouse, or granary, 

Matte (meet). 1839. [a. F. matte.l Metal- 
lurgy, An impure and unfinished metallic pro- 
duct of the smelting of vanous ores, esp. those 
of copper. 

Matted (m^Ted%///. cf 1823. [L Mat 
j Dulled, deprived of lustre or gloss. 

Matted (mseted),///. 1607. [f. Mat 

■z/.t -f -ED 1. Laid or spread with matting 
or mats. b. Made of plaited rushes ; of chairs, 
etc., rush-bottomed 1692. 2. Of vegetable 

growths, hair, etc.: Tangled and interlaced, or 
covered with tangle 1613. b. Compressed into 
the likeness of a mat 1825. c. Covered with a 
dense growth 1791. 3. Enclosed or wrapt in 

matting. Also with up, 1758. 

X. A m. passage 1883. b. The ordinary m. chairs 
De Foe, ». The m. underwood and the rank green 
grass Black, c. The tn. sward Bryant. 

Matter (mse-tai), sh. [ME. materie, ma- 
tere, mature, a. OF. matere, matter e (mod.F. 
maiihre), ad. L. materia (also materies)d\ 

Lin purely physical applications, i . The sub- 
stance, or substances, of which a physical 
object is made ; constituent material. Now 
only with implication of sense 2 or 4. s. 
Any physical substance not definitely par- 
ticularized. Often qualified, as in colouring, 
fxcal, etc. m, late ME. 3, spec. {= corrupt m.) 
Purulent discharge, pus. late ME. 4. Physical 
or corporeal substance in general, as dist, from 
spirit, soul, mind, etc., and from qualities, 
actions, or conditions 1626. 

j X. The m. of the Heavens Newton, of the globe 
S Mill. a. Milk.. deficient in fatly m, 1891. Grey ?«., 
white 7 n. (of the brain) : see the adjs. 4. M. and 
; Iklotion cannot think Bentlev. ^Subtile vt, [tr. L. 
i matema stehiilisl : Descartes’ name for a fluid which 
he supposed to fill the whole of space. 

II. Contrasted with form, 1. Philos. In 
Aristotelian and scholastic use : That com- 
ponent of the essence of any thing or being 
which has bare existence, but which requires 
: the addition of a particular * form ' (see Form 
sb. 4 a) to constitute it as determinately existent, 
late ME. tb. = Chaos. Bacon, c. In Kantian 
use, applied to that element of knowledge that 
is supplied by^ sensation, regarded apart from 
the ' form ’ which it receives from the categories 
of the understanding 1838, 3. Tkeol. A sacra- 
ment is said to have matter (as the water in 
bapdsm, the bread and wine in the Eucharist) 
and form, wLich is furnished by certain formu- 
lary words ME. 3. Logic. The particular con- 
tent of a proposition or syllogism, as dist. from 
its form 1697. 

X. Matere is neuer seen wythout fourme Trevisa. 
First m, (= L. materia pHnta, Gr. ri TrpoorTj vArj) : 
mere possibility of being, b. First be breathed Light 
Ypon the Face of the M. or Chaos Bacon. 

m. Material of thought, speech, or action. 

l. Material for expression; something to say or 

write ME. fa, A theme, topic, subject of ex- 
position -1704. 3. The substance of a book, 

speech, or the like ; often opp. to the * manner ' 
in which it is presented, late ME. tl). Sense, sub- 
stance. Shaks. 4. That with which a science, 
art, law, etc. has to do ,* the subject-matter of 
a study -1594. 5. Ground, reason, or cause 

for doing or being something ME. t6. 
Material cause ; that of which something con- 
sists or out of which it is developed -1825. 7. 
In vague sense, = ' things ‘ something ’ ; esp. 
with qualifying words, things or something of 
a specified kind, involving or related to a 
specified thing 1449. b. spec, in Law, Some- 
thing which is to be tried or proved ; state- 
ments which come under the consideration, of 
the court 1532. 8. a. Things printed or 

written, as manuscript, etc. m. In Printing 
applied iechn. to (a) the body of a printed 
work, as dist. from the headings, etc. ; in news- 
papers, the general contents as dist from the 
advertisements ; {b) type set up ; (i:) ' copy ’. 
1683. b. {Postal) m. : whatever may be sent 
by post 1891. 

I. For I am full of m., the spirit within me con- 
straineth me yob xxxxi. 18. a Thee, 0 Queene ! the 

m. of my song Spenser. 3. Was euer booke contain, 
ing such vile m. So fairely bound ? Skaks. b. I was 
borne to speake all mirth, and no m. Shaks. fl'here 
is m, in it : it is important. 5, Fhr. fTo seek nt, : to 


ae (matt), a (pass), au (lowd). v (cut), g (Fr. ch^f), a (ev^), 9i (I, eyfe), ? (Fr. eau devie). i (sft). z (Psyche). 9 (what), f (gdt). 
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seek a pretext or occasion. 7. This is rather m. of fact 
then of Law 1651. b- Jf. oj" record, that which may 
be Droved by some record. Nude m., a naked a Je- 
gatica of a thing done, to be proved only by witnesses. 

Phr. li makes (later zs) tw m. = It is of no conse- 
quence; now often shortened to zzz., also IFkat mj 

rv. A thing, affair, concern; corresp. to L. 
res, I. A subject, affair, business ^iE. b, 
(One's) cause, concern, or affair. Ohs. or 
rare, ME. c. pL Events, affairs, circumstances, 
etc., understood to refer to a particular occa- 
sion, but not further specified 1570. fd. pL 
Occas. used vaguely of concrete things -1826. 
3. contextually, A subject of contention, dis- 
pute. litigation, or the like. late ME. 3. With 
qualification (attribute, or ^y/and sb.) ; A thing, 
affair, subject, etc. of the kind indicated by the 
qualification, late ME 4. Used as an indeter- 
minate sb. to which to attach an epithet, late 
ME ‘t'5. With qualifying ad]., usu. small ; A 
(certain) quantity or amount [of) -1772. 

I. They order, said I, this m. better in France 
Sterne, b. Manage your matters well T. Hook. c. 
This seems to be carrying matters too far Bl\ck- 
STONE. d. She [the landlady] . . left the stranger to 
enjoy in quiet the excellent matters which she had 
placed before him Scott. 3. Laughing, money 
m., see the first element. See also Matter of course, 
Matter of fact. A 7 ti of-, a * case ’ of. 4. In- 
stinct is a great m. Shaks. Phr. It is no such m., 
another tn. For that m. : ~ ‘ for the m. of that 5. 

l . .sent a small m, to his wife Fielding. Phr. A small 

m, , occas. a m., used advb. = Somewhat, slightly. 

Phr, A m. ofi used to qualify a numeral, indicating 

that it is not literally exact ; He had had, as he phrased 
it, a m. of four wives Johnson. 

Phr, The matter; fa. That which is contemplated, 
intended, or desired. To the m. : to the point, rele- 
vant(ly) ; = L. ad rent. So Front the zn. Much about 
the nt. ; not far from the point. b. What actually 
involves or concerns some person or thing, esp, a 
circumstance which calls for remedy or e.xpIanation ; 
chiefly in IVhat is the m. ? and the like. IVhai is 
the m, with ,, ? (colloq.) — What is amiss with..? 
hence ifoc,) What is the objection to . . ? c. /« the 
zn. of{,— law L. inkre) : in relation to, with regard to ; 
chiefly in Law, d. For the nt. of that : as far as 
that goes. 

Matter (masffsi), v, 1530. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. intr. To discharge matter or pus; to sup- 
purate. 3. To be of importance ; to signify ; 
chiefly in interrog. and neg. sentences. (Freq. 
impersonal,) Const, to', also {poet, rare) with 
dat. 1581. 3, With a neg. ; To be concerned 

about, care for, heed, mind. Ohs. exc. dial, in 
sense; To approve of, like. 1649. fb. absoL or 
intr. To care, mind -1729. 

a. Nor does it matter a straw whether [etc.] Landor. 
3. If it had been out of doors I had not mattered it 
so much Fielding. 

Matterless (mte’tailes), a. 1548. [-less.] 
I, Not embodied in matter ; immaterial. Now 
rare. f 3, Devoid of matter, sense, or mean- 
ing -1767. 3. Immaterial, of no importance. 

Chiefly dial. 1650. 

I. M. forms H. Coleridge, a. M, words 1612. 

Matter of course. 1739. Something which 
is to be expected in the natural course of things, 
b. attrib, or as adj. (written with hyphens) : 
To be expected. Freq. of persons, etc. : Tak- 
ing things as a matter of course. 1840. 

b. The cool matter-of-course manner of this reply 
Dickens. 

Matter of fact (mae torovfse'kt). 1581. 
[See Matter III. 7, IV. 3 and F.\ct 5.] 

A. sb. a. Law. That portion of a subject of 
enquiry which is concerned with the truth or 
falsehood of alleged facts ; a particular issue of 
this nature; opp. to matter of law. b. What 
pertains to the sphere of fact as opp. to 
opinion, probability, or inference; something 
which is of the nature of a fact. 

It Is either a beleefe of Historic (as the Lawyers 
speeke, matter of fact :) or else of matter of art and 
opinion Bacon. Phr, As a m. of fact, in vt, offact\ 
in point of fact, really. 

B. attrib. or adj. (Usu. hyphened.) Pertain- 
ing to, having regard to, or depending upon 
actual fact ; unimaginative, prosaic 1712. 

The more Callicles is irritated, the more provoking 
and matter of fact does Socrates become Jowett 

Mattery (mae'tsri), a. late ME. [f. Mat- 
ter sb, -f -vh] I. Full of, forming, or dis- 
charging matter ; purulent. Now rare fa. 
Full of matter or sense. B. JONS. 

Mattins, variant of Matins. 

Matting (mse’tig), vbl. shO- 1682. [f. Mat 


zO and I. In various senses of Mat 

3. concr. A fabric of some coarse material, e.g. 
coir, bast, hemp, grass, etc., used as a covering 
for floors or roofs, or as matenal for packing, 
for t}ing plants, etc. Also Xaut. == Mat ji-.i 
4. 1748. b. Materials for mats 1847. 3. attrib. 

i 6 S 3 . 

Matting vbl. sb.^ 1688. [f. Mat 

vP -h -ING ^.] I. The production of a mat sur- 
face, in Chasing, Gilding, ttc. Also, the mat 
surface itself. 2. The furnishing (of a picture) 
with a mat; concr, = M.at sb,^ 3. 1864. 3. 

Comb., as m.-funch, -tool 1877. 

Mattock (mse-tak), sb. [OE. matiuc, me- 
ottuc masc. ; origin unkn.] .An agricultural 
tool used for loosening hard ground, grubbing 
up trees, etc. It has a socketed steel head, 
having on one side an adze-shaped blade, and 
sometimes on the other a kind of pick. 

attrib. Born To labour and the mattock-harden’d 
hand Tennyson, Hence Ma'ttock v. to turn up 
with the m. 

Mattress (mse'tres). ME. [a. OF. mat eras 
(mod.F. matelas), ad. It, materasso, identified 
wdth Sp. and Pg. almadraque, ad. Arab. al~ 
matrah place where something is thrown, mat, 
cushion, f. root taraha to throw.] r. A case of 
canvas or other coarse material, stuffed with 
hair, flocks, straw, or the like, used as a bed or 
(more commonly) as a support for a bed. Also, 
any similar appliance, esp.one consisting of wire 
cloth stretched upon a frame, ts. = Mat 
1.-1706. 3. Engineering. A strong mat of 

brushwood bound or twisted together, used in 
layers in the construction of dikes, piers, etc. 

1875- 

fMatiirant, a. and sb, 1661. [ad. L. matu- 
rantem, pr. pple. of maturare; see Mature 
2/.] — ]Matur.\Tive a. and sb. -1856. 
Maturate (mse-tiur^Jt), v, 1541, [f. L. 

maturat-, maturare, f. maiurus ; see Mature 
a.] I. trans. (Med.) To cause (matter, a boil, 
etc.) to ripen or suppurate; to ^ bring to a 
head Also absol. to cause suppuration. Now 
rare or Obs. fa. To mature, npen (fruits, 
liquors, etc.). Also fg, *-1756, *i*3. To mature, 
develop (men, hopes, etc.) -1791. t4. a. 

Alchemy. To purify and digest (a metal) by 
maturation; also with into. b. Metall. To 
bring (an ore) into the metallic state. -1758. 
t5. intr. Of fruit : To mature -1756. 6. Of a 

pustule; To suppurate 1746. 

Yeares must m, men to such Functions 1622. 

aturation (msetiur£i*Jbn). late ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. maturationem ; see prec. and 
Mature v.'] i. Med. The ripening of morbi- 
fic matter ; suppuration ; the action of causing 
this. ta. Alchemy. The action of converting a 
baser metal into gold -1671. fs. Physics. The 
(supposed) natural ripening or development of 
material substances by the operation of heat 
and motion -1753. 4. Of fruits, juices, etc. : 

Development to ripeness ; also, an instance of 
this 1621. b. Of liquors, etc. : The action of 
maturing; the process of becoming matured 
1605. 5. The action of coming to full growth 

and development 1616. b. trans f. and fig. (of 
a plan, work, etc.) 1655. t6. The forwarding 

(of a business, etc.) -1655. 

S. b. The germination and m. of some truth J. H. 
Newman. 

Maturative (matiu»Tativ). late ME. [a. 
F. maturatif, -ive, ad. L. maturativus, f, ma~ 
turareC\ A. adj. i, Med, That causes MA- 
TURATION (sense i) ; pertaining to or charac- 
terized by maturation, fa. Having the power 
or function of maturing (fruits, etc.) ; of or 
pertaining to maturation -1685. 

X. The m. or suppurative stage [of small-pox] 1858, 
B. sb. A maturative remedy, late ME. 
Mature (matiu»'j), a, 1454. [ad, L. ma~ 
turns ripe, early.] i. Complete in natural 
development or growth; ripe; full grown; 
f ready for 1599. a. Of a person: Fully 
developed in body and mind. Of quali- 
ties, etc. ; Fully developed. 1600. b. Of or 
pertaining to maturity or manhood, Wint. T. 
I. i. 27, 3. (The earliest use.) Of though^t or 

deliberation ; Duly prolonged and careful. Of 
plans, etc.: Formed after due deliberation. 
1454. f 4. Prompt -1672. fs. Of an event : 
Occurring when the time is ripe. Of time: 


Due. (The opposite of * premature .) -1667. 
6. Med. In a state of suppuration ; ripe 1828. 

T.fig. For now is love m. in ear Tennyson, z. The 
yongest Sonne of Priam ; .Not >etm., yet matchlesse 
Shaks. M. In wisdom Cowper. 3. Tid his plans 
for revolt were m- 1339. No time for m. and careful 
reflection 1843. 5. Lear iv. vi. 2S2, 

Hence Matu*re-ly adv., -ness. 

Mature (matma’i), v. late ME. [Partly 
ad. obs- F. maturer, ad. L. maturare ; partly 
f. Mature a.\ i, trans. (Med.) = Maturate 
V . 1. 3. To bring to maturity ; to ripen ; to 

bring to full growth. Also pass. = 6. 1626. 

3, transf. To cause to develop fully ; to perfect 

the development of (a person) mentally and 
physically 1660. 4. fg. To make ripe or 

ready ; to perfect (a plan, etc.) ; to bring to a 
head 1667. fs- To forward duly. Marvell. 

6. intr. To come to maturity or perfect develop- 
ment; to grow ripe 1626. Also transf. and 
fiS* 7 * Comm. Of a bill, sum of money, etc. : 
To become due 1861. 

3. His prudence was matured by experience Gibbon. 

4. But these thoughts Full Counsel must m. Milt, 

7. In Alarch as much as 980,000/. will m. 1892. 

Maturity (matiu»Titi). late ME. [ad. F. 
maturiii, or L. maturztas' see Mature a. and 
-ITY.] ti. Deliberateness of action; mature 
consideration -1734. t2. Due promptness 

-1670. 3. The state of being mature ; fullness 

or perfection of development or growth, late 
ME. 4. Of immaterial things : The state of 
being complete, perfect, or ready 1625. 5. 

Comm. The state of becoming due for payment ; 
the time at which a bill becomes due ; also, the 
bill itself 1815. 6. The state of an abscess in 

which the pus is fully formed 1676. 

3. Thy full maturitie Of yeares and wisdome Daniel. 
A single spreading oak, grown to m. Hogarth. 4. 
Measures, .brought to m. 1844. 5. The period of the 
date of m. of bills at or after sight 1S60. Short-dated 
maturities^ 1923. 

Matutinal (mtetk^toimal, matiz 7 -tinal), a. 
1656. [ad. L, matuiinalis, f. matutinus ; see 
Matutine.] Of or pertaining to the morning, 
early. Also rarely, rising early, 

Matutine (mse’titttain), a. (and sbj) 1445. 
[ad. L. matutinus, f. Matuta (proper name of 
the goddess of dawn), allied to maturus Ma- 
ture aC\ I, Of or pertaining to the morning ; 
occurring in the morning, b. Of a star ; spec. 
in Astron. and Astro I, ; That rises or is above 
the horizon before sunrise 1500. fa, sb, pi. 
Matins. Fuller, Hence Ma*tutinely adv. in 
the morning. 

Maty (m^i-ti), mate (m^i*t), Anglo^Ind. 
1810. [Origin obscure.] A native servant, 
esp, an assistant or under-servant. 

Maucauco, obs. f. Macaco. 2 
Maud (mgd), 1787. [?] A grey striped 
plaid worn by shepherds in the South of Scot- 
land ; also a travelling wrap resembling a maud. 
Maudle (mg*dT), v. rare. 1706. [Back- 
formation f. Maudlin a., taken as pr. pple.] 
a. trans. To make maudlin, b, iiiir. To talk 
maudlinly. 

Maudlin (mg’dlin), sb, ME. [a. OF. 
Madelaine, semi-pop. ad. L. Magdalena, 
Magdalen (e.] ■fi. As proper name: = 
Magdalen i. -*1573. tb. transf. A penitent 
resembling Mary Magdalen -1631. 3. fa, =* 

Costmary. b. The herb Achillea Agera- 
turn. (Also sweet m.) 1460, ts* A kind of 
peach (= Magdalen 4) ; also a kind of pear 
-1707, 4. [From the adj.] What is maudlin ; 
weak or mawkish sentiment 1838. 

Comb.*, •fm. daisy, the ox-eye daisy; -wort 
{dial.) = m. daisy. 

Maudlin (mg’dlin), a. 1607. [f. prec. used 
attrib. , in allusion to pictures of the Magdalen 
w'eeping.] 1. Weeping, lachrymose. Obs. or 
arch. a. Mawkishly emotional; tearfully 
sentimental 1 631-. 3. (First in maudlin-drunk. ) 
Used of that stage of drunkenness which is 
tearful and effusively affectionate 1616. 

I. Heraclitus the M. Philosopher Butler. a. A 
thousand m. oaths of friendship T. Brown. 3. His 
potations had rendered him somewhat m. i860. 

Comb. iii.-druiik, in the m. stage of intoxication. 
Hence Maii*dlinism, the state of being maudlin- 
drunk. Mau'dlinly adv. in a m. manner. 

Maugrabee (mo-grabf). 1704. [a. Arab. 
mayrabiy western.] An African Moor. So 
Mau’grabin, in same sense. Also attrib. 


o (Ger. K(7ln). 6 (Fr.pm). ii (Ger, Mf/ller). ii (Fr. dwne), v (cwrl), e (e») (th«e]. F(^i) {lein). ^(Fr. fafre). § (ffr, eaxfh). 
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Maagre sk and fr^p. 'ME. [a. f 

OF. mmigri, malgri^ f, mal bad, evd -r gri f 
(see Geee fA. sb. i. spit“ ; 

-1542. 2. The state of being regarded with ill - . 

will. Also, an instance of this. -1560. 

Phr. /« m. qf'. in spite of, notwiihstnndlr.g. 

B. adv. and frtp. In spite of, notwithstand- j 
ing: notwithstanding the power of ME. ^Used ( 
by Spenser for: A curse upon . ._! ^ ' 

Phr. J/. (a person's) tceth^ kiod* in spite of (hisj 
resistance, notwithstanding all (hej can co. 
fMaU'^e, V. 1597. [a. F. maugreer, i 

maugri Maugre 55.] trafis. To show’ ill-will 
to : to defy -16^2. 

Maukin, var. of Malkin*. 

Matil, mall (mpl), 55. 1 ME. [a. 'E, mail 
: — L. trial kum (nora. malkus) hammer.] i. 
= Macei I. Also, a wooden club. *" 055 . 
exc. arck, and Ilisi, a. In early use, a 
massive hammer of any kind. Now, applied 
to special kinds of heavy hammers or beetles, 
commonly of wood, used (e. g.) in pile-driving, 
shipbuilding, etc, late ME, tAlso iransf. and 
fig. after L. malkus -1752. i'3. [f. Maitl vP 

A heavy blow, Butler. t4, Eiigby Football. 
A mauling or tackling 1867. 

Maul (m§l), 55.2 dial, late ME. Var. of 
Mallow. (Cf. Maw sk^} 

Maul (1119I), V. ME. [f. Maul 55.1-] fi. 
trans. To beat or strike (with or as with a 
hammer) ; to hammer, batter --1633. b. U’.S. 
To split (rails) with a maul and wedge 1686. 
fa. To strike (a person or animal) with a heavy 
weapon ME, 3. To beat and bruise ; to mal- 
treat ; to knock about 1610. 4. iransf. To 

damage seriously; to shatter, mangle 1692. 
S^fig. To injure by criticizing, * pull to pieces ’ 
1593. 6. To handle roughly or carelessly 

1781. ty. Rugby Football, irans. To hold (the 
player holding the ball) and endeavour to 
wrest it from him 1856. 

3. It was proposed.. that we should.. m. the watch 
Smoulett. 4« Her larboard side is most terribly 
mauled 1758. 5. To vex and in, a ministerial race 

Crabbe. 6. He is a man that mauls every truth of 
God 1847. 

Maulstick (mglstik). Also malilstick, 

etc. 1658. [ad. Du. maalstok, f. makn to 
paint + stok stick.] A bght stick with a soft 
leather ball at the upper end, held by painters 
in the left hand as a support for the right. 

Maumet (mj’met). Ohs, exc. arch, and 
dial. Also mammet, etc. ME. [a. OF. 
mahwnei idol ; a use of Mahumet Mahomet, 
due to the mediaeval notion that Mohammed 
was worshipped as a god.] ti. A false god ; 
an idol -1647. a. A doll, puppet; also, a 
* guy '. Now only dial. 1494. fAlso fig. 3. 
Applied to a person as a term of abuse. Now 
dial. 1529. t4* A kind of pigeon -1835. 

a. This is no world To play with Mammets Shaks. 
3. A whining mammet Shaks, 

Maumetry (mpmetri), Obs. exc. arch. 
Also tmammitiie, etc. ME. [f, prec. + -RV.] 
I. The worship of images ; idolatry. Also, 
heathenism, fa. Idols collectively -1567. 3* 

Mohammedanism ; = Mahometry. late ME. 
Maun (mpn, mgn)j v. {pres, indl) Sc. 
late ME. [a. ON. man.d\ Must ; = Mun v. 
Maimche: see Manche, Munch. 

Maund (mgnd), 55.1 Now local. [OE. 
mand, tnqnd fern. The forms tnaund{e re- 
present the OF. mande. adopted from Du. and 
LG.] 1. A wicker or other woven basket hav- 
ing a handle or handles, b. The contents of a 
maund 18S9. a. A measure of capacity vary- 
locally 1545. 

II Maund (mgnd), sh^ 1584. [English pron. 
of Hindi and Pers, man^ cogn, w. Gr. ftra, L. 
minat Heb. m<mehd\ A denomination of 
wright current in India and Western Asia, 
varying greatly in value locally. The standard 
maund ofthe Indian empire is now = 100 lbs. 
troy, or lbs. avoirdupois. 
tMaundf v. Cant, 1567. [?] To beg -1823. 
tMau'Hder, 55.1 Cant, 1609. [f. prec. + 
-ER k] A beggar -1829. So as vb, « prec, 
1611. 

Blaimder (mgmdai), sk^ 1880. [f. Maun- 
der z^.] Idle incoherent talk or writing. 
Maunder (mp'ndai), z^. 16a r. [? imitative.] 


ti. znir. *To grumble, mutter, or growl’ 
-184S. s. To move or act in a dreamj , idle, ! 
or inconsequent manner 1746. 3. To ramb.e : 

or wander in one’s talk. Also trans. To utter j 
'Something) in this manner 1S31. ! 

3. MuaiL.iag and maundering the merest common- j 
places Carlyle. Hence Matfiiderer, a twaod.er.^ 
IMaundy (mp-ndi). ME. [a. OF. mandi^ \ 
id. L. maiidatiim commandment. Mandate | 
5. See John x*ii. 34 (‘ Mandatum novum do j 
vobis the first words of the first antiphon at 
the ceremony of the pedilavium).] i. The 
ceremony of washing the feet of the poor, per- 
formed by royal or other eminent persons on 
the Thursday before Easter, and commonly 
follow ed by the distribution of clothing, food, 
or money. In England, surviving m the dis- 
tribution of * m.aundy money b. The dole 
made at the ceremony 1850. tc. fig. Alms- 
giving, largesse -1647. fa. The East Supper 
-1640. ts. A feast. To make one s m. ; to 
feast -1646. 

attrih. and Comh.^ as tn. ale. bread, cup, things 
distributed at a m., or m.7t:an,peopk,nvo7nan, people 
receiving them ; also, m. money, silver money dis- 
tributed by the royal almoner to poor people on 
Maundy Thursday at "Wliiteball; so m. comi m.- 
supper = sense 2 ; M.-week, Holy Week. 
Maundy Thursday. 1530. [See prea] 
The Thursday next before Easter. 
Mauquahog, obs. f. Mohawk. 
Mattresque, var. of Moresque. 

Mauiist (mgTist). 1800. [f. (St.) Maur + 
-1ST.] A French Benedictine monk belonging 
to the congregation of St. Maur, founded in 
1618. 

Mauser (inau*z3j). 1880. [f. the inventor s 
name.] (More fully M. rifle.) A repeating nfie 
having an interlocking bolt-head and box 
magazine. 

Mausolean (mps^lran), <7, i 557 « next 
■f -AN.] i-i. M. sepulchre, tomb — Mauso- 
leum. Also iransf. and fig. a. Pertaining 
to, or resembling, mausoleums 1785. 
Mausoleum (mgs^b’inm). FU -lea (-iPa), 
•leums. 1546. [a, L. mausoleum, ad. Gr. 

liavcuKeioy, {. MauixcuXos Mausolus.] z. The 
magnificent tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, 
erected in the middle of the 4th c. B. C. at 
Halicamassus by his queen Artemisia. a. A 
stately burial-place erected for or by a person 
of distinction 1600. loosely. A stately 

tomb 1688. ta. — Catafalque i. -i 752 « 

2. fig. The dead, Whose names are mausoleums of 
the Aluse Bvron. 

Mauther (mg-Soi). dial. 1440. [?] ^ A 
young girl ; locally, a * great awkward girl 
[{Mauvaise honte ont). 1721. 

[Fr., lit. == ‘ ill shame *.] False shame ; pain- 
ful diffidence. 

IJ Mauvais sujet (m^ivf s2Z3f). 1847. [Fr., 
= * bad subject ’.] A worthless fellow, a ‘ bad 
lot'. 

Mauve (md^uv). 1859. [a. F. mauve L. 
tnalva Mallow,] 5?. A bright but delicate 
purple dye obtained from coal-tar aniline j the 
colour of this. adj. Of the colour of mauve. 
Mauveine (m5h*vin). 1863. [f. F. mauve 
mallow + -INE ®.] Chem. The base of the 
purple aniline dyes. 

Maverick (mse'vorik). 1872. [f. the name 
of Samuel A. Maverick, a civil engineer, who 
accidentally owned unbranded cattle in 'Texas 
from 1845 to 1856.] 1. U.S. In the cattle- 
breeding districts, a calf or yearling found 
without an owner's brand, a. transf. A master- 
less person ; one who is roving and casual 1892. 

Mavis (m 5 i*vis). Now poet, and dial, late 
ME. [a. F. mauvis masc. = Sp. malviz (? from 
Fr.) ; etym, unkn.] The song-thrush, Turdus 
musieus. 

llMavoumeen(mavw*mfn). Also -in. 1800, 
[Irish pio mhurndn.'] My darling. 

' Maw 1 (m^. [Com. Tent. : OE. maga 
wk. masc. :-^Teut. ^magon-.'] 1. The 
stomach; the cavity of the stomach. Now 
only (exc, joe.) the stomach of animals ; spec. 
the last of the four stomachs of a ruminant. 
Also transf. and fig. a. Applied also to : ta. 
The crop of agramvorous bird -1731. b. The 
swim-bladder or sound of a fish, late ME. 3. 


'ihe t.iroat, gullet; now chiefly, the jaws or 
mouth 1550. t4, U sed (like stamadi) for : 

Appetite, inclination -1704. 

I Lwckless landsmen's sea-sick maws Bvron. 3. 
The hungry m, of a p»r.e i3’'3. 4 I have no great M. 

to that Busine^s, methinks Cibbek. 

liaw^. Now dial, late ME. Var. of 
Maul sbP 

Maw 3 (mg). Obs. exc, dial. 1450- [^* 

ON. tnd-r — OE. mkw ; see Mew 55 .^] A 
gull, esp. the Common gull, Larus canus. 

(m^), Obs. exc. Hist. 1548. [?] 

An old game at cards, played with a piquet 
pack of thirty-six cards, by any number of per- 
sons from tw o to six. 

Mawk (mpk). Obs. exc. dial, late ME. 
[ad. ON. mahk-r earthworm.] = MAGGOT. 
Mawkia, obs. f. Malkin. 

Mawkingly, a. Obs. exc. dial. 1656. [i. 
mawktng, Malkin 4 - -LY^.] Slovenly, 
h^wkisk (mg’kij), a. 1668. [f. Mawk 
• f -ISH Inclined to sickness ; with- 

out appetite -1836. a. Having a nauseating 
taste ; now, having a faint, sickly flavour wuth 
little definite taste 1697. 3 * fig’ Imbued with 

sickly or false sentiment ; lacking in robustness 
1702. 

r. The dean who tis’d to dine at one, Is mauktsh, 
and his stomach gone Swift. 3. A m. popularity 
Keats. Hence Mawkish-ly aav., -ness. 
Mawky (m§*ki), tz. dial. 1790. [LMawk 
+ -y^.] I. Maggoty; also, crotchety, a. « 
Mawkish 1830. 

Mawseed (mg’sfd). 1730. [Half-translated 
ad. Ger, dial, mahsaat, moksamen, f. mak, 
moh poppy -f saat, samen seed.] The seed of 
the opium poppy, Papaver somniferum. 
Mawworm f (mg’w^jm). 1607. [f. Maw i 
+ Worm.] Any w'orm infesting the stomach 
or intestines of man and other mammals. 
Mawworm 2 (m$-w 0 im). 1850. (Prop, 

with initial capital.) A man who resembles 
Mawworm, a character in Bickerstaffe’s play 
The Hypocrite^ 1769 ; a hypocritical pretender 
to sanctity. 

Something of the Maworm spirit, ‘ I like to be de- 
spised ' 1850. 

11 Maxilla (mseksMa). PI. -lae (-I2). 1676. 
[L, maxilla jaw.] i. A jaw or jaw-bone, esp. 
the upper jaw in mammals and most vertebrate 
animals. 2. One of the anterior limbs of in- 
sects and other arthropods, so modified as to 
serve the purpose of mastication 1798. Hence 
tMaxillar a. = next 1656-1720. 

Maxillary (mseksi-lari, mse'ksilari). 1626. 
[f. Maxilla + -ary ^ . Cf. F. maxillaire.'] A. 
adj. I. Belonging to, connected with, or forming 
part of the jaw or jaw-bone, esp. of the upper 
jaw of vertebrate animals. 2. Belonging to, 
connected with, or forming part of the maxillce 
of arthropods 1826. B. sb. = maxillary bone. 

M. system ; the system of classification of insects 
based on the form of the maxillae. 

Maxilliform (mmksi-lif^im), a. 1835. [f. 
Maxilla -f -(i)form. ] Formed like a maxilla. 
Maxilliped, -pede (mseksiriiped, -pfd). 
1846. [f. Maxilla + L. pedem, pes foot.] 
Zool. A ‘ foot-jaw ’ (see Foot sb.). 
lilaxillo-, comb. f. Maxilla in sense * per- 
taining to the maxilla and . . ; so m.-mandi- 

bulart palatine^ pharyngeaU -turbinal, etc. 
Maxim 1 (mse-ksim). late ME. [a. F. 
maxime, ad. L. maxima adj. fern, sing., used 
ellipt, (sc. propositio), in the sense of ‘ axiom ' 
(= L. dignitasj Gr. a^Loifia).’] fi. An axiom ,* 
a self-evident proposition assumed as a pre- 
miss -1692. 2. A proposition (esp. in apho- 

ristic or sententious form) expressing some 
general truth of science or of experience 1 594. 
b. esp. in Law 1567. 3. A rule or principle of 

conduct 1579. 4. attrih. 1806. 

X. It is urged as an universal M,, That Nothing can 
precede from Nothing Bentley. 2. The m. that 
knowledge is power 1874. b. The m., * a man’s house 
is his castle ’ 1893. 3. Her m. was, that it was time 

enough to come when she was called Ht, Martineau. 

Maxim 2 (inm*ksim). 1885. [f.Sir Hiram S. 
Maxima the inventor.] In. full M. (machine) 
gun : A single-barrelled quick-firing water- 
cooled machme-gun. Also M.~Nordenfelt 
gun, a modification of this. 


a (pass), au (Iwd], » (c«t). ^ (Fr. ch^f). a (ever). d\{I,eye), ? (Fr. eau d<! vie), i (s/t). z (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g^t)» 
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1565. [L., fem. sing, of maxi- 
mus, used elhit. for maxima proposition noia._^ 
I* = Maxim ^ -1594- a. Mus. = Large C. 2I 
Maxima, pi. of Maximum. 

Maximal (mse'ksimal), a. 1882. "f. Maxi- 
mum + -AL.] Consisting of, or relating to, a 
maximum; greatest possible. 

Maximalist (mse-ksimalist). 1909. [f. 

as prec. + -IST.I Used as an etymological 
equivalent of Bolshevik, taken as connoting 
* extremist *. 

Maadmite (mse^ksimait). 1897. T. Hudson 
Maxim, the inventor. ’’’ A smokeless gun- 
powder composed of ^n-cotton, nitrogljcer- 
ine, and castor oil 

Maximize (mse ksimoiz^, v. 1802. [f. L. 

maximus + -IZE.] i, irans. a. To increase to 
the highest possible degree, b. To magnify to 
the utmost (in estimation or representation), 
a. intr. To maintain the most rigorous or 
comprehensive interpretation possible of a 
doctrine or an obligation. Chiefly Thcol. 
1875. Ma'ximizer 1868. 

X. a. By this means, approoriate moral antitude may 
be maximized Bentham. Hence Majdmiza'tioii- 
Maximmn (mte-ksim^m). PI. maxima, 
rar^ly -ums. 1740. [a. L. maximum, neut. 
of maximus, superl. of magnus great.] i. 
Math. The greatest of all the values of which 
a variable or a function is capable ; the value 
of a continuously varying quantity at the point 
at which it ceases to increase and begins to 
decrease 1743. a, gen. The highest attainable 
magnitude or quantity (of something) ; a 
superior limit 1740. 3. The highest amount 

(of temperature, barometric pressure, etc.) 
attained or recorded within a specified period 
1850. 4.^ A superior limit imposed by author- 

ity ; esp. in Fr. Hist., a limit of price for corn 
1821. 5, atirib. a. qaasUadj. or adj. That is 

a maximum, or that stands at the maximum ; 
greatest 1834. b. Pertaining to a maximum 
or maxima, as m. period \ m. thermometer, 
one which records automatically the highest 
temperature within a given period 1852. 

*. The art of conducting a nation to the m. of 
happiness and the minimum of misery Colquhoun, 
S a* The m, density of average sea«water Maury. 

May (ni^), poet, {arch.') OE. a. ON. 
m 0 yp, accus. (also as nom.) mey, Goth, mawi 
OTeut. ^maujd-, fem. f. ^magu~z : cf. 
Maiden.] A maiden, virgin. 

Thowglorie of wommanhede, thow faire m. Chaucer. 
May (mil), jd.2 [ME. a. F. mat L. Maium 
(nom. Maius, sc. mensis). Etym, obscure ; con- 
nected by some with the goddess Maza.l 1. 
The fifth month of the year in the Julian and 
Gregorian calendar. 'b.Jig. Bloom, prime, hey- 
day {poet,) 1586. a. The festivities of May-day 
1506. 3. Blossoms of the hawthorn {Crafsegus 
Oxyacanthd) ; hence occas., the tree itself : so 
called because it blooms in May 1548. 4. 

Cambridge Univ. a. {sing, or pi.) = May ex-' 
amination ; b. {pi.) ~ May races 1852. 

1. While the jolly hours lead on propitious M. Milt. 
personified. She came adorned hither like sweet M. 
Shaks. b. A Prince, In the mid might and flourish 
of his M. Tennyson. May and January, or Dccem- 
her : used to describe the marriage of a young woman 
to an old man. a. Queen of the M., Lady of the M. 
(cf. May«lady) : a girl chosen to "be queen of the games 
on May-day, being gaily dressed and crowned with 
flowers. 3. With blossoms red and white of fallen M. 
M. Arnold. 

aitrib. and Cond>,,zs nuHossom, M.-bom, M. moon, 
eta: M.-drink [= G. maitrank, Du. nteidrank\, 
white wine medicated with woodruff, drunk in Bel- 
gium and northern Germany ; M. examination, a 
college examination held at the end of the Easter 
term at Cambridge ; M. meetings, meetings of reli- 
gious and philanthropic societies formerly held annu- 
ally in M. in Exeter Hall, London, etc. ; M. queen, 
the Queen of the M. (see 2) ; M. races, intercollegiate 
boat-races held in the Easter term at Cambridge (now 
in June): M.-term, Easter term at Cambridge 
{colloqi)', ■'week:, the week of the M. races at Cam- 
bridge, 

b. M. beetle, the cockchafer ; M. bird, the whim- 
bxel, Numenius phseopus', U.S. the bobolink j M. fish, 
the twait shad, as entering the rivers in M. : t/.S. a 
killifish, Fundulus majalis ; M. parr, peal, local 
names for salmon at certain stages of growth ; etc. 

c. fM.-blossom, lily of the valley; "pop U.S., 
the fruit of the passion-flower ; also the plant itself; 
-rose, any rose flowering in M, ; also the guelder 


rose, 'Fiburnum Opulus: -thorn, -tree, the haw- 
tl^n ; -wort, Gediwn cruciaium. 

May {mii ; unstressed mei, Pa. t. 

might (mait) ; monght (input) now dial,, freq. 
in 16th and 17th c. literary use. [A Com. Tent. 
\b. : OE. mxg, magon, meahte (later mihie, 
also mukte). Primary sense, to be strong or 
able, to have power; the root OTeut. *mag-, 
Indo-Eur. ^magh-, appears in Might sh., Gr. 
}i 7 JXo^ contrivance, Machine, etc.] 

fl. As a vb. of complete predication, intr. 
To be strong; to have power or influence; to 
prevail (over) -late ME. 

Pfar. If I m.i if 1 have any power in the matter. 

H. As an auxiliary of predication, i. =Can 
v.^ II. 2. Obs. exc. arch. OE. 2.= Can II. 
3. OE. b. In poetry, sometimes = 'used 
to ’, * would '. Keats, c. MzgAt (subj.) is often 
used colloq. {a) with pres. inf. to convey a 
suggestion of action, or a complaint that some 
action is neglected ; [b) with perf. inf. to e.x- 
press a complaint that some not difficult act or 
duty has been omitted 1805, 3* Expressing 

permission or sanction : To be allowed (to do 
something) OE, ?b. Law. In the interpreta- 
tion of statutes, may = shall or must 1728. 4. 

Expressing subjective possibility, i. e. the ad- 
missibility of a supposition (see quots.) ME. 
5. Uses of the pa. t. subj, in the statement of 
a rejected hypothesis (or a future contingency 
deemed improbable) and its consequences (see 
quots.) OE. 6. In questions, may (or might) 
with inf. is used to render a question less 
abrupt or pointed 15 . . . 7. As an auxiliary of 

the subj. mood. a. May with inf. serves as a 
periphrastic subj. : {d) in final clauses OE. ; (b) 
in rel clauses with final meaning; {c) in 
clauses depending on wish, fear vb. and sb., 
and the like OE. b. In expressions of wish, 
may with inf. has replaced (exc. poet, and 
rhet.) the simple pres, subj, 1586. c. Might 
is also used to express a wish, esp. one which 
can hardly be realized, late ME. d. May with 
inf. is used to emphasize the uncertainty of what 
is referred to OE. 8. With ellipsis of the inf. 
(see quots.) OE, 9. For may well, may as 
well, see Well adv. tro. In advb, phr. » 
Mayhap ; may chance, may-fortune -1581. 

I. We.. have endured Sunshine and rain we 
might M. Arnold. 2. A soldier may be anything, if 
brave Cowper. But the reign of Stilicho drew to- 
wards its end; and the proud minister might (==‘ had 
opportunity to’) perceive the symptoms of his ap- 
proaching disgrace Gibbon. c. * They might have 
offered to help us..’ said Aunt Ecclesia, pettishly 
1894. 3. May we take your coach to town? I saw 

it in the hangar Thackeray. Also with might 
in deferential questions, e.g. ; Might I trouble 
you for the pickles *l {mod.). b. For may in the Case 
of a publick Officer is tantamount to shall 1728. 4. 

Stick to that truth, and it may (= ‘ perhaps will) 
chance to save thee F letcher. I dare say, my friend, 
that you may be (= ‘ perhaps are ’) right Jowett. $. 
Might we (=; * if we might *) haue that happinesse, . 
we should [eta] Shaks. A Fault which easie Pardon 
might (=‘ would perhaps 0 receive, Were Lovers 
Judges Dryden. The book is very much what might 
have been expected from, the author 1891. 7. a* Lest 
my appearance might draw too many compliments 
Johnson. ( 3 ) Would I might Buteuer see that man 
Shake. Be not highminded, but fear . . least thou also 
maist be cut off 1651. b. Long may he reigne 1611. 
d.^ And than he demaunded of his seruauntes what it 
might be Ld. Berners. Come what come may Shaks, 
8. Things must be as they may Shaks. The Moone 
shines faire. You may away by Night Shaks. He 
that may not as he will, must do as he may 1721, 

May (m^), v.^ Now chiefly in vbl. sb. 
1470, [f. May j^.®] intr. To take part in the 
festivities of May-day ; to gather flowers in May. 

11 Maya (ma'ya). 1823. [Skr.] Illusion : a 
prominent term of Hindu philosophy. 
May-apple. U.S. 1733. [Mayj 3 . 2 ] 1. 
An American herbaceous plant, Podophyllum 
peltatum, bearing a yellowish, egg-shaped 
fruit, which appears in May. 

Maybe, may-be (m^-bz), adv.^ and a. 
late ME. [Shortened from it may he', cf. 
F, peut-Hre.] i. adv. Possibly, perhaps. 
Occas. used as conj.with that (cf. F. peuUUre 
que). a. sb. What may be ; a possibility 1586. 
3. adj. Which are possibly to come 1687. 

I. This, may be, was the reason some imagin’d Hell 
there Glanvill. a. May be is a doubt, but what is 
must be regarded _N. Breton, 3. Those may-be 
years thou hast to live Dryden. 


May-bug. 1698. [May sb.^'l The cock* 
chafer. 

May-busb. 1579- [May^^.2] a, A branch 
of hawthorn, b. The hawthorn or may-tree. 
May-butter. 1584. [May cf. F. 
Beurre de mai.] Unsalted butter preserved in 
for medicinal use. Also fig. 

Maycock (m^'kpk). H.S. 1588. [Algon- 
quin (Powhattan dialect) makcawq .1 A kind 
of melon. 

May-day. late ME. [May sB.^ The first 
day of May. 

May-dew. late ME. [May sB.^J Dew 
gathered in May, supposed to have medicinal 
and cosmetic properties. 

May duke, mayduke (ma*diffk^. 1718. 
[Cf. Afay cherry and Duke cherry (Evelyn 
1664).] A variety of sour cherry. 

Mayflower (mifi’flausi). 1626. [f. May 
sb.^ Flower i. A flower that blooms 
in May ; used locally for the Cowslip {Primula 
zeris), the Lady's Smock {Cardamine pra~ 
tensis), etc. 2. A variety of apple. Evelyn. 
3. N. America, a. Azalea nzidifiora. b. The 
trailing arbutus, Epigsea repens. 1838. 

May '-fly. 1651. [f. May Fly 
I, An insect of the family Epkemeridse ; esp. as 
an angler’s name for Ephemera vulgata and E. 
dania or either of the corresponding artificial 
flies. 3. An insect of the family Phryganeidse 
or Sianidx ; the caddis-fly 1816. 

Blay-game- 1549. [May i. a. pi 
The merrymakings associated with the first of 
May. b. sing. A set entertainment in the May- 
day festivities. a. transf. and gen„ Merry- 
making, sport, frolic; foolery 1571. 3. A 

laughing-stock 15^. 4. aitrib.', also as adj. 

with the sense ‘ trivial ' 1586. 

3. What is man but.. the spoil of time, the may- 
game of fortune? Quarles. 

Mayhap (meihse'p, m^*hsep), adv. Now 
arch,, rhet. and dial. 1536. [Shortened from 
[it) may hap.) Perhaps, perchance. So May- 
happen adv. now arch, and dial. 

Mayhem (mfi’hem), sb. 1472. [a. AF. 
mahem, mahaym, etc.; see Maim jI.] Old 
Law. The crime of maiming a person so as to 
make him less able to defend himself or annoy 
his adversary. Also fig. Hence Mayhem v, 
irans, to inflict m. on 1534. 

Maying (m^rig), vbl. sb. 1470. [f. May 
V. 2] The celebration of May-day or the month 
of May. 

May-lady. Obs. exc. Hist. 1560. [May 
sb.^) A Queen of the May. Also, a puppet in 
a May-day game. 

May-lord. 1599. [f. May sb.^ + Lord 
j^.]^ A young man chosen to preside over the 
festivities of May-day; transf. one whose 
authority is flouted. 

llMayonnaise (mc'^n<?i‘z, Fr. mayon^). 
1841. [Fr. ; etym. unkn.] A sauce consisting 
of yolk of egg beaten up with oil and vinegar, 
ana seasoned with salt, etc., used as a dressing 
for salad, cold meat, or fish ; also, a dish (of 
meat, etc.) ha-ring this dressing. 

Mayor (mw). [Early ME, mair^ mer, 
later mazer, mayer,B.. F, maire: — L. majornom., 
properly adj., greater (see Major).] The head 
or chief officer of the municipal corporation 
of a city or borough. 

M. of the Staple ; see Staple shS' M. of the Palace 
(Hist.) ; = F, maire du palais, a mod. transl. of 
med.L. major domus joccas. m, palaiii), the title 
borne by the prime ministers of the Frankish king- 
doms. Hence Mayoral a. pertaining to a m. or 
mayoralty. Mayoress, the wife of a m., or a lady 
who fulfils the duties belonging to a mayor’s wife. 
Mayorship, the office, position, or dignity of a m. 

11 Mayoral (mayora-l), sb. 1598. [Sp., f. 
mayor greater.] A conductor in charge of a 
train of beasts of burden ; also, a head shep- 
herd ; occas. the conductor of a diligence. 
Mayoralty (meafalti). late ME. [ad. OF. 
mairalU, f. maire MAYOR.] 1. The office of a 
mayor, a. The period during which a mayor 
holds office 1494. 3. aitrib. 1573. 

Maypole {meiyovl), 1554. [f. May sb.^ + 
Pole j^.^] A high pole, painted with spiral 
stripes of different colours and decked with 


0 (Ger. Kiiln). b{FT.ipeu). ii (Ger. Miller), it (Ft. dune), v {curl), e (e») (th^re). i {P) (rein). i{¥r.faixe). 5 (fir, fem, tfarth). 
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flowers, set up on an open space, for the 
merrymalcers to dance round on May-day. 
transf. A lean m. of a man 1S71. 

Mayweed (mil 1551. 
weed, f. mayihe^ old name of the plant.^ Stink- 
ing Camomile, Anthemis Ceiula. Applied also 
to other plants resembling this. 

Mazame inasa*m£\ Also maza- 

ma, 1791. [a. F. mazame (Bufton), a. Mexi- 
can nta^ame, pi. of Makati deer, mistaken for ; 
a sing.] I. A name for various American 
species of deer ; also for the Prong-horn. 2. 
The antiiopine Rocky Mountain goat, Ore- 
amnus or Haplocerus montanus 1852. 

Maizard (maezatd), sh.'^ i^i. [app. 
altered from Mazee, by association of -er 
with -ARD.l fi. A mazer. 2. jjc. {arek.) a. 
The head 1S02. h. The face, ' phiz ’ 1762. 3, 

slang. {Anglo-Irish.) The ‘head’ of a coin 
X802. 

a. a. Knockt about the M. with a Sextons Spade 
Shaks. Hence fMazard v. irans. to kncxk on the 
head B. Jonson. 

Maizard (mte'zaid), dial. 1578. [? a 
use of prec,] A kind of small black cherry; 
also attrib.y as nu cherry. 
fMazarine, sb^- 1673- [? attrib. use of the 
name of Cardinal Mazarin (died 1662), or of 
the Duchesse de Mazarin (died 1699).] 
early use also m. disk, plate'. A deep plate, 
usually of metal -1773. 

Mamrine (mszarrn), and a. 1684. 
p as prec.] i. In full m. bine : A deep rich 
blue 1686. 2. A stuff or a garment of this 

colour 1694. h. A London common-council- 
man ; so called from the colour of his gown 
1761. 3. adj. Of a mazarine blue colour. 
Mazdaism (mse'zdi'jiz’m). Also Mazde- 
ism. 1871. [f. Avestic mazda, name of the 
good principle (Abura-mazda, Ormuzd) of 
ancient Persian theology.] The ancient Per- 
sian religion as taught in the Avesta; Zoro- 
astrianism. So Mazde*an, -ae'an a. pertaining 
to the religion of the Avesta. 

Maze (m?z), sb, ME. [See Maze v."] fi. 
The mare. Delirium, delusion ; disappoint- 
ment. ME. only. fa. a. A delusive fancy, b. 
A trick, deception. ME. only- 3. A state of 
bewilderment. Obs. exc, dial. late ME. 4. A 
confusing and baffling netw'ork of winding and 
intercommunicating paths ; a labyrinth ; occas. 
in pi., the windings of a labyrinth, late ME. 
h. A winding movement, esp. in a dance 1610. 

3 At this I was put to an exceeding M. Bunyan. 
4. They walke round about as it vvere_ in a round 
mase Sm T, More. 7?^. To lose us in this m. of error 
Sm T. Browne. Phr, To tread a m. 

Maze (m^iz), v. ME. [Aphetic f. Amaze 
(OE. dmasian)."] i. trans. To stupefy, daze; 
to put out of one’s wits; +to craze. Chiefly 
in pass. Now arch, and dial. ME. to. 
intr. To be stupefied or delirious ; to wander 
in mind -1568. 3. trans. To bewilder, per- 
plex, confuse 1482. 4. intr. To move in a 

mazy track 1591. fb. trans. To involve in a 
maze ; to form mazes upon -1654. 

X. Then said the King, ‘The man is mazed with 
fear ’ Morris. 

Mazeful (m^'zful), a. Obs. exc. arch. 
^ 595 * [f* Maze sb. + -ful.] Bewildering, 

confounding. 

Mazement (ma*zment). 1580. [f. Maze 
V. + -MENT.] A state of stupor or trance. 
Also « Amazement. 

Mazer sb. Obs. exc. Hist, ME. 

OF, masere, mas re ; of Teut. origin ; cf. 
OHG. masar (glossing L. tuber, nodtis), MHG. 
maser excrescence on a tree, maple, drinking- 
cup, etc.] I. A hard wood (?prop. maple) 
used as a material for drinking-cups. tb. The 
tree ;^elding this {rare) “I547. a. A bowl, 
drinking-cup, or goblet without a foot, orig. 
made of mazer wood. Often applied to bowls 
entirely of metal, etc. ME. fa. = Mazard 
sh^ 2. -1652.^ b. transf. A helmet. Sylvester. 

One of his Shepherds describes a Bowl, or M., 
cunously Carv'd Drvden. 

aitrih. and Qomk. j m. bowl, cup, -dish = 2 ; 
in.wood=:x. Hence tMazerr/ = Mazard 

Mazurka (maz^-jka, mazueuka). 1818. 
[a. Polish mazurka woman of the Polish pro- 
Vince Mazovia.] i. A lively Polish dance re- 


sembling the polka ; the music is in triple 
time, 2. A piece of music composed In the 
rhythm of this 1854. 

Mazy (m^i'zi), a. 1579. [f. Maze sh. -r 
-Y^.] I. Resembling or of the nature of a 
maze ; full of windings and turnings. b. 
Moving in a maze-like course r725. c. as sb. 
joe. Short for * the mazy dance ’ 1840. 2, spec. 

{Min.) Haring convoluted markings iSii. 

1. Five miles meandering with a m. motian. the 
sacred river ran Coleridge, b. The m. le\eret Pope. 
Hence Ma'zily adv. Ma'ziness. 

M.B. (em bf). 1853. [Abbrev. of ‘ Mark of 
the Beast’ (see Mark sS.^ III. ab, and Beast 
sb. 5), used joc. with reference to the popular 
view that this garment was a badge of ‘ Popery 
M.B, waistcoat i a kind of waistcoat with no 
opening in front, worn by Anglican clergymen 
(originally, c 1840, only by Tractarians). 

M.6. (em bf), abbrev. of L. Medicinse Bctcca- 
laureus bachelor of medicine. 

M.D. (em di), abbrev, of L. 3 Iedicinm 
Doctor doctor of medicine. Often used colloq. 
for : One holding the M.D. degree, a physician. 
Me (mi, mi, mi pers. fron., 1st pars, sing., 
acc. and dat. [OE. me accus. represents, like 
L. me, Gr. etc., the bare stem, Indo- 

Eur. ^eme-, ^me-, of the pronoun. OE. had 
also mec (lost before ME.) : — pre-Teut. "^mege 
( = Gr. </x€7e), in w'hich a limiting particle 
( = Gr. 7€j ‘ at least ') is added to the simple 
acc. The OE dat. corresponds to mod.G. 
mir, Goth, miz : — pre-Teut. ^mes (with un- 
explained i).] The accus, and dat, form of 
the pronoun of the first person I. i, Acczisa- 
tive, as direct object, a. Dative, a. As in- 
direct obj. ; also (now rare exc. arch.) in de- 
pendence on certain impers. vbs. (cf. Me- 
SEEMS, Methinks, etc.), adjs., and advs. OE. 
b. As dat, of interest ( = for me), chiefly in 
commands {arch.) OE. c. Used e.xp 1 etively in 
i narrative. (The so-called ethical dative.) arch. 
ME. 3. Reflexive ( = myself, to or for myself.) 
Now chiefly arch, and poet, OE. 4, For the 
nominative (see quots.) 1500. 5. In various 

exclam, uses, without syntactical relation to the 
context (see quots.) 1589. 6. quasi-Ji 5 . In- 

dividuality; Ego 1828. 

I. Call me not Naomi, call mee Marah Ruth x. 20. 
*. a. Will you lend it me ? 1898. b. Prick me the 
fellow from the path ! M. Arnold, c. He enters me 
his name in the book Lamb. 3. And I awoke, and 
found me here Keats. 4 Oh, the dogge is me, and 
I am my selfe Shaks. Is she as tall as me ? Shaks. 
5. Phr. Ah me ! Ay me J Dear me 1 Me miserable ! 

( = L, me miserutn !) Milt. * Don’t you dance ? | he 
said, ‘ Me ? ’ cried she, embarrassed, ‘ yes, I believe 
so * Miss Burney. And me,, (vulgar) =: ‘ especially 
considering that I am . . ’ ; And me a widow 1812. 6. 

Haunted and blinded by some shadow of his own 
little Me Carlyle. 

Meach, obs, f. Miche. 
fMea*COck. 1526. [?] I. An effemmate per- 
son ; a coward, weakling -1834. 2. attrib. or 

cuB. Effeminate ; cowardly -1639. 

Meadl (mfd). [Com. Teut, and Indo- 
Eur. : OE. meodu str. masc. ; — OTeiit. ^meduz 
: — Indo-Eur. '^medhus (cf, Skr. mddhu neut., 
honey, sweet drink, Gr. pkQv wine, Welsh 
medd ) . ] An alcoholic liquor made by ferment- 
ing a mixture of honey and water ; also called 
Tueiheglin. b. transf. esp. U.S., a beverage 
charged with carbonic acid gas, and flavoured 
with syrup of sarsaparilla 1890. 

attrib, and Comb., chiefly arch, or Hist., as m.~ 
horn ; m.-bench (OE. medubenc), a seat at a feast 
when m. was drunk; -ball (OE. meduhealt), a ban- 
queting hall ; -wiae, a home-made * wine ’ prepared 
from m. 

Mead 2 (mfd). Now poeU and dial. [OE. 
mded str. fem. : — OTeut. *'mxdwd ; see next.] 
= Meadow i. tb. Meadow-land -1670. 

As it were a mede A 1 ful of fressfae floures, whyte 
and rede Chaucer. Riuers sweete along the meedes 
Tusser. Comb, m. grass, meadow grass. 
Meadow (me*dt7u), sb. [repr. OE. mkdw-, 
obi. stem of mded str. fern,, Mead 2, f. (ult.) root 
*me- (whence Mow v.).'] i. Orig,, a piece of 
land permanently covered with grass which is 
mown for use as hay. In later use extended 
to include any piece of grass land ; and locally 
applied esp. to a tract of low well-watered 
ground, usually near a river. b. Land used 
for meadows; meadow land OE. 2. N. 


America, a, A low level tract of uncultivated 
grass land, esp. along a nver or in marshy 
regions near the sea 1670. b. Beaver m . : the 
rich fertile tract of land left dry above a 
) demolished beaver dam 1784. 3. A feeding 

I groand^for fish 1890. 

, X. Ladie-smockes all siluer white, Do paint the 
j Meadowes with delight Shaks. 

I attrib. and Comb , a. 77i.^cro/t, field, flower, etc. 

I b. Prefixed to names of animals as denizens of m. 
j land; asm. ant, the small British ant, Laszas JIazjus; 

I m. chicken, a name given m N. America to species 
cf Rail or Coot ; m. crake, drake = Corn-crake ; 
m, fly, an American fire-fly; m. h.QTi = meadow 
chicken', m. lark, (a) = Titlark; ib) U.S. the 
grackie, Sturnella. znagna', m. mouse, any field 
vole; m. mussel, a mussel found in American salt 
meadows, JModzola plicaiuia-, m. pipit — Titlark; 
m, snipe, {.a) = grass-bird (see Grass) ; (3) V S. the 
common American snipe, Gallinago lVilsoni% m. 
vole = meadow mozise. 

c. Prefixed to names of plants, to denote varieties 
or species growing in meadows; often in book-names 
as tr. L. pratensis, -ense, as in m. barley, clover, 
trefoil, etc. ; also in m» beauty, U.S.^ name^ for 
Rkexia ; called also deergrass ; m, campion, pink, 
the Ragged 'Kohin, Lychnis Flos-cuculi ; m, crocus, 
sajBEron, Colckicum autumnale', m. grass, any 
grass of the genus Poa, esp. P. pratensis ; m. mush- 
room, Agariais campestris', m. rhubarb, rue, 
Thahetrum Jlavuzn. See also Parsnip, Saxifhage. 

d. m. green, lively green, in which the yellow 
predominates ; m. ground, (a) ground^ laid down in 
m. ; (3) prairie land ; m. ore, bog iron ore (cf- 
Limonite) ; m. thatch, coarse grass or rush used for 
thatching. 

Hence JM[ea*dow v to devote (land) to the produc- 
tion of grass. Idea'dowy a. resembling a m. 

Meadow-sweet 1530. [f. 

Meadow sb. -h Sweet sb.^ The rosaceous 
plant Spir^a Ulmaria, common in moist 
meadows and along the banks of streams, 
growing with erect, rigid stems to a height of 
about two feet, with dense heads of creamy 
white and highly fragrant flowers. In the 
U.S., S. salicifolia. 

tMea*dsweet. late ME. [f. Mead 2 + 
Sweet jA] ~ prec. -1782. 
tMea*dwort. [OE. medowyrt, f. niedo 
Mead ^ + wyrt Wort, plant ; possibly the 
flowers were used for flavouring mead.] = 
Meadow-sweet -1783. 

Meagre (mf-g^j), a. (sb.) (D.S. meager.) 
[ME. megre, a. OF. megt'e (mod.F. maigre) : — 
L. inacrum {macer), cogn. w. Gr. panpos long, 
pafcedvos tall, slender, prjicos length.] I. 
Of persons, animals, etc. : Lean, thin, emaci- 
ated. 2. Poor, scanty 1501. b. Of literary 
composition or materid, ideas, resources, etc. : 
Wanting in fullness or elaboration 1539. 3. = 

Maigre a. 1705. b. absol. as sh. ‘ Maigre ’ diet. 

I. Thou art so leane and m. waxen late Spenser. 
*. Very Maigre, Hungry Soil Chetham. The m. 
banquet Lamb. b. The continuation of a m- chronicle 
DTsraeli. a m. and imperfect form of faith J, 
Martineau, 3. Phr. Soup m,, tr. F. sonpe maigre, 
b. We make m. on Fridays always Thackeray. 
Hence Mea'gredy adv., -ness, 
f Meagre (mrgoi), v. 1563. [f. Meagre 
a.'] irans. To make meagre or lean -1807. 
Meagre, var. of Maigre sb. 

\ Meak (mfk). dial. 1478. An implement 
with a long handle and crooked iron or blade 
used to cut down or pull up peas, bracken, etc. 
Meaking (mrkig), vM. sb. 1867. [? f. 

Meak + -ing^.] Only in m. iron: The tool 
used by caulkers to pick old oakum out of a 
vessel's seams. 

Meal (m?l), [Com. Tent. : OE. melo, 
melw- str. neut.: — OTeut. ^melwd^, f. root 
mal-, mill-, w'hence Com. Teut. ^tnalaii 
to grind, cogn. w. L. molei-e, molina, Gr. 
p 6 \rj, pvXos, etc.] I. The edible part of any 
grain or pulse (usu. exc. wheat) ground to a 
powder. Also spec, in Scotland and Ireland 
== Oatmeal; in \J .S. Indiaii meal (see 

Indian a. 3). Whole m, ; see Whole, b. The 
finer part of the ground grain, in contrast with 
bran. Often Jig. 1579. 2. transf. A powder 

produced by grinding (e. g. in linseed m.) ; a 
powdery substance resembling flour 1549. 

Comb.', m.-beetle, a coleopterous insect {Tenebrio 
moliioi^, which infests granaries, etc., and is injurious 
to flour ; -mite, the Acarus farinse ; -moth, either 
of two species of moth, Asopia farinalis and Pyralis 
farinahs, the larvae of which feed on m. or flour; 
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MEAL 


•worm, the lar\’a of tae meal-beetle; -worm beetle 
= vzcal-butU. ^ 

Meal (mfl), sb.^ [Com. Tent. ; OE. m£s/ 
neut., mark, sign, measure, fixed time, occa- 
sion, meal : — OTeut. f. Indo-Eur. 

root "^vu- (Skr. ma-) to measure.] ti. A 
measure “ME. 2. Any of the customary occa- 
sions of taking food at regular times of the 
day, as a breakfast, dinner, supper, etc. OE. 
b. An occasion of taking food, a repast. 
Also, the material of a repast. ME. 3. The 
quantity of milk given by a cow at one milk- 
ing ; also, the time of milking 1613. 

2. Meals, then, ought to be early or late in pro- 
portion to the habits of the individual Covibe. b. 
The blackbird, picking food. Sees thee, nor stops his 
m. M. Arvold. 

Meal (tnfi), vJ Somewhat ran. 1611. [f. 
Meal i. trans. To cover or powder 

with meal. 2. a. brans. To grind into meal ; 
to reduce to powder. b. utir. To become re- 
duced to meal or powder. 1669. 3. inir. To 

yield meal 1799. 

Meal (mfi), 1827. [£. ^Ieal 

inir. To make a meal ; to feed. 
fMeal, v.^ [— OE. mxlan, t ntdl spot, 

stain. Mole iram. To spot, stain. 

Meas. for M. IV. ii. 86. 

-meal, suffix, forming advs. (all obs. exc. 
piecemeal), repr. ME. -mele (occas. -mtelum), 
OE. -mshlum, with the sense expressed in 
Latin by -aiim, -tim, and in mod. Eng. by the 
repetition of the sb. preceded by by, 

Mealle (mf*li). Also (from pL') milice. 
^^53. [a. Cape Du. milje (pronounced mf*li), 

a. Pg. milko Millet, used also for maize.] A 
S. Afr. name for maize ; used chiefly in the pi. 

Mealing (m» liq), vbl. sb, 14. . . [f. Meal 
sb.^ or + -iNGk] The action of grinding 
meal; also, that of finely pulverizing gun- 
powder. Chiefly attrib, 

M. stone, a stone used for grinding meal; m. 
table, a slab for mealing gunpowder upon. 
fMeadmotith, sb, and a, 1546, [f. Meal 
sb,"^ + Mouth.] (A) mealy-mouthed (person) 
-1700. f MeaT-montbed ppl. a, 1570-1686. 
Mealy (mrli), a. 1533. [f. Meal sbX 4- 
-Y^.] I. Like meal, powdery. Of potatoes 
when boiled : Forming a dry and powdery 
mass (opp. to waxy), 2. Containing meal; 
farinaceous 1591. 3. Covered with flour 1704. 

4, Covered with or as if with a fine dust or 
powder. Chiefly in Bof. and Ent, 1567. 5. 

Of colour : Spotty, uneven 1675. 6. Of com- 
plexion : Floury, pale 1838. 7. Soft-spoken, 

given to mince matters; mealy-mouthed 1600. 

3. The wealthy miller’s m. face Tennyson. 4 Men 

nice butter-flies, Shew not their mealie wind's, but to 
the Summer Shaks. M, bug, an insect which infests 
vines and hot-house plants. 5. A m. bay cob Whyte 
Melville. M. prints 1890. 6. I only know two 

sorts of boys. M. boys, and beef-faced boys Dickens. 
7. Bless its m. mouth I Carlyle. Mea'liness. 

Mealy-mouthed (mrlijmau’Sd), a. 1572. 
[Cf. Mealy a, 7.] Soft-spoken; not out- 
spoken; afraid to speak one’s mind or to use 
plain terms. 

Mealy-mouth’d philanthropies Tennyson. Hence 
Mealy-mouthed-ly adv., -ness. 

Mean (mih), sb, ME. [Partly Mean a.^ 
used absol.; partly after the similar OF, use.] 

I. That which is in the middle. i. A con- 
dition, quality, disposition, course, etc., that is 
equally removed from two opposite (usu., 
blaraable) extremes ; a medium, -tb. Modera- 
tion, measure -1718. t2. Mus. ‘fa. A middle 

part, esp. the tenor or alto. Mso, a person 
performing that part or the instrument on 
which it is played. Also -1698. tb. A 
name for the second and the third string of a 
viol or lute. Chappell, tg. Logic. The middle 
term of a syllogism. Bacon. t4. Something 
interposed or intervening “I593. 5. Maik. 

f = F. mayenne, ellipt. for quantiti Tttoyenne,^ 
The term (or, in pl„ the terms) intermediate 
between the first and last terms (called the 
extremes) of a progression of any kind \arith~ 
metic{al, geomeiric[al, harmonic(al m.) 1571. 

b. An average amount or value ; used for m . 
pressure, temperature, etc. 1803. 

*. There is a m, in all things Swift, b. In am.-. 
with moderation ; But to speake in a Meane Bacon. 
To use a m : to exercise moderation ; Use a m, in 
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sleep anc waking Culpepper. 4. Phr. Bjf means : 
through intenaediate links fof descent). Without 
any m. (= F. softs moyett^-. directly, immediately, 
unconditionally. Jn ike m, ; in the meantime. 

n. An intermediary agent or instrument, 
ti. A mediator, a * go-between Also in pi. 
form, with sing, sense and constr. -1612. 2. 

That by which some object is or may he 
attained, or which is concerned in bringing 
about some result. Often contrasted with end, 
ME.^ tS. An opportunity; in early use pi. 
conditions, terms (of peace) -1613. 4. pL [= 

F. moyensl\ (One’s) resources ; chiefly, (a per- 
son’s) pecuniary resources ; sometimes more 
explicitly, means of living, of subsistence. In 
early use occas. = * money ’, ‘ wealth 1603. 
tb. Formerly construed as sing. ; a livelihood 
{rare) -1642. 5. fa. Mediation, intercession; 

instigation, late ME. b. Instrumentality; opera- 
tion as an instrument, method, or proximate 
cause. (See below.) late ME. 

I. He woweth hire by meenes and brocage Chaucer. 
2, Yet Nature is made better by no meane, But 
Nature makes the Meane Shaks, Phr. To he ike 
means (or ^ike m.) of. I was the means of this being 
done 1863. By fair means-, see Fair a, IV. 3. See 
also Ways and means. To find (ike) means (or fm.) : 
to find out a way, contrive (now only const, inf). 
Means of grace (Theol.) : the sacraments, etc. viewed 
as the means by which divine grace is imparted^ to 
the soul; in Evangelical use often = ‘public worship'. 
Under the means of grace-, subject to the operation 
of the means of grace. 4. Let her haue needfull, but 
not lauish meanes Shaks. My means were somewhat 
broken into Tennyson. 5, a. Our Brother is im- 
prison’d by your meanes Shaks. b. Phr. By all 
{manner of) means-, (a) in every possible way; {b) 
at any cost, without fail ; (c) — * certainly ’. By any 
{manner of) means (or fw.) : (/*) in any way, anyhow, 
at all ; t(^) by all means. By no means (or \m.), by no 
fnanner of means (or fm.) 1 {a) in no way, not at all ; 
(3) on no account. By this or that means (or fw.) : 
(a) by means of this or that; in this or that way; 
thus; (3) in consequence, consequently. By or 
through (t/Atf) means (or fm.) of-, {a) by the instru- 
mentality of (a person or thing) ; (b) in consequence 
of, owing to. fBy (the) means {that) -, for the reason 
that, because. 

Mean (mfn), aX and advX ME. [App. 
repr. OE. gemdene = G, gemein : — ^OTeut. 
maini-, f. ga- ( = L. com-) Y- -h ^maini- : — pre- 
Teut. ^moim- in L. communis {i — ^commoinis) 
Common a. Prim, sense ‘ possessed jointly ’. J 

I. Common to two or more; possessed 
jointly. Obs. exc. dial. 

Phr. In m. : in common. To go m, ; to share. 

n. Inferior, ti- Of persons, etc. : Undis- 
tinguished ; of low degree ; often opp. to noble 
or gentle. Also transf. -1827. 'fb. Poor, 
badly off “I776, c. Poor in ability, learning, 
etc. Obs. exc. in phr. {to) the meanest under- 
standing, etc., and as in 3. ME. d. (See 
below). 2. Of things : +Of little value ; in- 
ferior “I770 ; petty ; inconsiderable (now rare] 
1585 ; low ME, ; the reverse of imposing, 
shabby 1600. 3. No m, — : often — * no con- 

temptible’, applied eulogistically to a person 
or thing 1596, 4. Of persons : Ignoble, smaU- 

minded 1665, 5. Penurious, stingy 1755. 

X, He bears a lofty spirit in a m, condition Bacon. 
b. Thou shalt not steal, though thou be very m. 
Bunyan. c. Very m. Divines 1738. d. Phr. M. 
white ; a term of contempt applied to the poor and 
landless white men in the Southern U.S , who m the 
days of slavery were regarded by the negroes as^ in- 
ferior to themselves, e. U.S. colloq. In low spirits 
or health ; poorly, ‘ seedy ’ 1848. a. The meanest 
flowret of the vale Gray. A city of m. streets (mod). 
Of things in general : poor in quality or condition 
1817, 3, A citizen of no meane utie Acts xxi. 39. 

4. Phr. 7 'o feel m, (U.S.) -. to feel ashamed of one’s 
conduct. 5«. He is not m. about money Geo. Eliot. 
Comh.^ as m.-spirited (1694). 

+B. adv. ~ Meanly -1719. 

Mean (mfn), tr.2 and adv.^ ME. [a. OF. 
men, meen, moien, etc. (mod.F. *late L, 

medianus that is in the middle, f. medius ; see 
Mid a."] A. adj. fi. Occupying a middle or 
an intermediate place. M. term (Logic) *= 

* middle term -1822. b. Mus, Applied to the 
tenor and alto parts and the tenor clef, as 
intermediate between the bass and treble --1721. 

2. Intermediate in time; intervening. Now 
only in in the m. time, while. Also Mean- 
time, Meanwhile advs, 1464. 3- Law. 

Intermediate, either in time or status. Usu. 
spelt Mesne. ME. t4. Intermediary -1615. 

5. Intermediate in kind, quality, or degree. 


MEANING 


Now rare. ME. 6. Not far above or below the 
average ME. 7. Math. a. Of an amount or 
value ; That is an arithmetical mean. Hence 
used (as in m. motion, diameter, distance, tem- 
perature, etc.) in concord with a designation of 
\ ariable concrete quantity, to express the mean 
value of this, b. M. proportional : the middle 
one of three quantities, of which the first has 
the same ratio to the second as the second has 
to the third, (Orig. mean was the sb.) 1571- 

3. The king shal haue the meane issues 1548. M. 
Lords 1670. 4. To be m. intercessors and helpers to 

God Homihes. S- The meane opinion betweene these 
is the best 1610. fJf. way [=L. via media} : a middle 
course (as an escape from a dilemma). 6. Their 
Noses of a m. bigness Dampier. 7. a. M, siin-. a 
fictitious sun, supposed for purposes of calculation to 
move in the celestial equator at the mean rate of the 
real sun. M. {solar) time-, the time of day as it 
would be shown by the ‘mean sim ’ (the time shown 
by an ordinary correctly regulated clock) ; so m.. noon, 
eta b. Extreme and m ratio -. see Extreme a. 1. 

B, adv. fi. Moderately ; also, comparatively 
less “I612. 2. Intermediately 1548. 

Mean (mfn), 27.1 Pa. t. and pple. meant 
(ment). [(Ilom. WGcr.: O'E.mxnan^ perh. i. root 
^men- to think (see MiND ^ 3 .).] i. irons. To 
have in mind as a purpose ; to purpose, design. 
Chiefly with inf. as obj. ib. To aim at (rare) 
-1706. c. To intend (a remark, etc.) to have 
a particular reference. Also fabsoL to m. by 
= to intend to refer to. 1513. d. intr. To be 
(well, ill, etc.) intentioned or disposed. Const 
to, by, or dat. ME. 2. irans. To intend to 
indicate (a certain object), or to convey (a 
certain sense). Occas. with cl. as obj. OE. 

3. Of things, words, etc. ; To have a certain sig- 
nification ; to import ; to portend OE. b. Of a 
person : To be of importance to (another) 1888. 

X. These cut-throates.. meant presently to retume 
Moryson. Phr. To m. business: see the sb. b. 
Who aimeth at the sky Shoots higher much than he 
that means a tree G. Herbert. c* Did he m. it of 
any one in particular? {mod.). d. You seem to m. 
honestly De Foe. 2. The Act does not m. literally 
what it says Kekewich. In indignant questions, as 
What do you m. by that ? 3. Neither did hee know 

what a Disaster meant Bacon. 

tMean, Chiefly Sc. [OE. mxnan ; see 
Moan sb.'\ To complain (of) -1800. 

Meander (mzsemdw), sb. 1576, [a, L. 

mxander, Gr. fxalco'bposj appellative use of the 
name of a winding river in Phrygia.] i.pf 
Sinuous windings; flexuosities. Rarely in 
sing., the action of winding ; one of such wind- 
ings. Also transf. and fg. 2. pi. Crooked or 
winding paths ; windings, convolutions 1598, 
fAlso fig. tb. sing. A winding course or 
plan; a labyrinth, maze (hi. axidfig.) -1796. 
3. A circuitous journey or movement; chiefly 
pi. 1631. 4. Art, An ornamental pattern of 

lines winding in and out or crossing one 
another rectangularly 1706. 

1. The stream loses itself in a distant m, 1796. * fig. 
The meanders of the Law Arbuthnot 3. So swarming 
bees.. In airy rings, and wild meanders play Young. 

Meander (mfsemd^i), v. 1612. [f. prec. 

sb.] I. intr. Of a stream, etc. : To wind 
about in its course. 2. Of a person: To 
wander deviously or aimlessly 1831. 

1. When you shall see in a beautiful Quarto Page, 
how a neat rivulet of Text shall m. thro’ a meadow 
of margin Sheridan. 

Meandrine (mfzeTidrin)^ a. 1846. [ad. 
mod.L. ^mxandrinus, f. L. mxnder Meander 
j^.] Characterized by windings; said esp. of 
corals of the genus Meandrina, in allusion to 
the winding convolutions of the surface, 
Meandrous (mzzs'ndros), a. 1656. [f. 

Meander + -ous.] Full of windings and 
turnings ; esp. of a river. So tMeamdrian 
1608. Meamdric 1658. tMeamdry 1614-19. 
Meaning (mi-nig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Mean 
yi -h-lNG^.] I. Intention, purpose (arch.). 
2. That which is intended to be or actually is 
expressed or indicated ; the signification, sense, 
import. ME. b. The intended sense of a person's 
words. ME. c. In generalized use : Signifi- 
cance 1690. 

X. Be ye perfecte in one mynde, and one meanynge 
Tindale t Cor, i. xo. 2. Difficulties may be raised 
about the m., as well as the truth, of the assertion 
Butler. What is the m. of all this parade ? 1828. 
The Greeks had sought out the m. of their myths 
Clodd. b. Do not misunderstand my m. 1878. C. 

' A look so full of m. Kingsley. 
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Meaning "mrrJg , 158^ • l^. Mean 

rJ - -lNG-.~ I. Ha^ng intention or purpose, 
as zieJ m. 3. Expressive, significant 1728. 

a ‘ Had done bus.ness with him said Mr. Earney 
with a m. look Dickers. Mea^ningly adv, lase M_E. 
Meaningless (mf-mgles), a, 1797. 
Meaning I'BL sL + -less.] Without sigr.i- 
ficat'on; without purpose. Hence ]yiea*nijig* 
less«ly^?fc',, -ness. 

Meanly (mrnli), adv)- 1587. [f. Mean a)- 
Hh-LT-.] In a mean manner ; poorly ; basely, 
lov^llly; shabbily; stingily, illiberally. 

To think m.ef% to have a mean estimate of. 

fMeanly, late ME. [f. Mean 

-LY 2.] I. In the mean or middling degree or 
manner ; moderately -1763. s. Only mode- 
rately ; hence, indifferently -1707, 

Meanness (mfnjnes). 1556. [f. Meana.i 
-f -NESS.] The condition or quality of being 
mean ; lowliness, insignificance 1583 ; inferior- 
ity; slightness; sm^lness (also //.} 1556; 
littleness of character or mind 1660 ; poorness 
of appearance or equipment ; poverty of execu- 
tion, design, etc. 1656 ; niggardliness 1755. 

I doubt however whether this Figure he not of a 
later Date, .by the M, of the Workmanship Addison. 

Meant (ment),/j!>4 a. 1470. fpa. pple. of 
Mean ©'.^J In senses of the vb. (q. v.). 

Mean time, mea-ntime. ME. [Prop, two 
•wds. (see Mean a.^ 2 and Time sk.), and still 
often so written in the phrases.] 

A. sk. X* In ike Truan iimt, a. During or 

within the time which intervenes. b. Used 
in adversative or concessive sense: While 
this is true; still, nevertheless 1633. fs. 
Without prep. = i a ->1700. 3. For thi mean 

timet so long as the interval lasts. Also 
predicatively : Intended to serve for the in- 
terim. 1480. 4. aitrib. Browning. 

a. The mean© time Lady, He raise the preparation 
of a Warre Shaks. 3. This order was for the mean- 
time 1897. 

B. adv» I. ~ In the mean timet A. i a. 1588. 
ta. In the mean timet A. i b. -1681, 

Mean while, mea-nwhile. ME. [Prop, 
two wds. (see Mean a.^ 2 and While sd,), and 
still often so written.] A. eb, x. In the mean 
while : = MEAN TIME A. i a, b. In adversa- 
tive or concessive use ; cf. Mean time i b. 
3i^597* ta. The mean while = ' in the mean 
while ' -1658. 3. For the mean while = * for 

the mean time ’ ; see Mean time A. 3. 
Chaucer. 

B. adv, x, = In the mean whiUt A. i a. 1440. 
•It, ■=si n the mean whiles A. x b. 1597. 

Meany: see Many, Meinie 
Mear(e^ van Mare, Mere sh.y a,, v. 
Mease (mrz). ME. [a. OF. fneisey maise 
barrel for herrings; of Teut. origin,] A 
measure for herrings, equal to five ‘ hundreds ’ 
(usu. ‘ long hundreds ’). 

Measle (mrzl), sh [ME. maseles pL, f. 
Teut. root *mses^, expressing the notion 
of ‘spot " or 'excrescence"; cf. Mazer.] i. 

(tinisth c. also An infectious disease 
of man (in medical L. called Rubeola and 
Morbilli)t marked by an eruption of rose- 
coloured papuiss in irregular circles and 
crescents, preceded and accompanied by 
catarrhal and febrile symptoms. The pi. form 
is now usu, construed as a sing* b. //. The 
pustules which mark this disease, late ME. 3. 
/4 (fformerly also sing*) A disease in swine, pro- 
duced by the scolex of the tapeworm ; in later 
use, a similar disease in other animals. (Due 
to a misinteipretation of the adj, mesel 'le- 
prous' (see next) as used of swine thus 
affected.) 1587. b. The scolex or cysticercus 
which produces this disease 1863. 

». German (formerly al«?o falser Frencht hybrid) 
measles', a contagious disease iRoseola. el>tdemica 
or Rubella) distinct from measles, but like it in some 
of its symptoms. 

tMea*^e, a* ^ late ME. [a use of Mesel <?., 
leprous ; infl. in spelling by Measle sb.'] Of 
swine, their fiesh : Affected with measles, 
measly -1652. 

Mea^e (mrfl), v * 1611. [f. Measle sdJ ] 

I. trans. To infect with measles. a. transf. 
To cover as with measles or spots 1638. 3. intr. 
To devdop tiieempdon of measles [coUog.)* 
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I Measled (mr-z'Id,, ME. ]f, Measle 
\s5.,a., and" t.*. -r - ed.] x. Infected with 
measles, 2. Spotted 1634. t3. fg. Poor, 

‘ scurvy *. Xashe, 

Measly (mrzli), a. 1687. T. Measle sB. 
-r-yh] X. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
measles 1782. 3. = Measle a. 1687. 3. 

Spotty 1876. 4. slang. Poor, of little value 

1872. 

Measurable (me*5.urabT, ff. [ME. a. F. 

mesurable : — late L. mensuratil^s, f. mensurare. 
In sense 3 f. Measure c.] E)f persons, 

etc. : M^erate, temperate; cccas. modest 
-i6o3, 3. Of moderate size, quantity, dura- 

tion, or speed, Obs. exc. as implied in 3. ME. 
3. That can be measured ; of such dimensions 
as to admit of being measured ; spec, (of ram- 
fall) not less than inch 1599. t4. Charac- 
terized by due measure or proportion 1563. 
f$. Regular in movement ; metrical, rhythmical 
-1597. b. iMus. = Mensurable 3. 1614. 

I. Of bis diete mesurable was he Chauccr. 3. Phr. 
7 b come •wiihvt a tn. distance 4. According 

to the TO. djstrihution of the Holy Ghost Hontities. 
Hence Mea'surably adv. (late ME.), tmoderately ; 
proportioriably ; in a measure iU.S .) ; to a m. extent. 

Measure (me'giui), sb. ME. [a. F. mesure 
: — L. mensura, f. mens--, metiri to measure.] 

I, I. The action or process of measuring, 
measurement. Now rare. a. Size or quantity 
ascertained or ascertainable by measuring. 
Now chiefly in phr. {made) to m. (said of gar- 
ments, etc. ; as dist. from ready-made) ME. 
b. iechn. The width of a printed page ; the 
width of an organ pipe 1683. c. Fencing. The 
distance of one fencer from another as deter- 
mined by the length of his reach when lunging 
or thrusting. Also, in military drill. 1591. 
fd. Duration (of time, of a musical note) -1706. 

See below, 1650. 4. An instrument for 

measuring, a. A vessel of standard capacity 
for deling out fixed quantities of grain, 
liquids, some vegetables, coal, etc. ME. 3. A 
graduated rod, line, tape, etc. 1555. 5* A 

unit or denomination of measurement 1535. 
b. Used for some specific unit of capacity (for 
of length) imderstood from context or usage. 
Also, such a quantity as is indicated by this 
unit. ME. c. Chem, A unit of volume, e. g. of 
a gas or liquid, usu indicated by graduations 
on a tube, etc. Also, the quantity measured 
by such a unit. 1807. mixtures or com- 

positions : A part ’ as estimated by measure- 
ment 1837. 6. A system of measuring, as 

linear, liquid, dry, London m., etc. ME. 7. 
That by which anything is computed or esti- 
mated. Chiefly in phr. to be the m, of. 1580. 
b. A standard ; a criterion, test. Now rare. 
1641. 8, Math. A quantity which is con- 

tained in another some number of times without 
remainder ; a siibmultiple 1570. 9. f? concr. of 
sense 2.] A stratum or bed of mineral ; now 
onlyT^/, {Geol.) in coal-measures, culmm. 1663. 

I. Bytn. : as determined by measuring (not weighing 
or counting), a. Phr. To know the m. of {a. person’s) 
fiot: see Foot sb. Phrases c. Full, good, short, etc. 
m. (see the adjs.). Alsoy^'. ^ To take measures : to 
ascertain the different dimensions of a body. So, to 
take the m. of a person for clothes, etc. He that 
makes Coates for the Moone, had need take m. every | 
noone 1647. C. jfg. Come not within the m. of my 
wrath Shaks. 3. Phr, To take the m. cf formerly j 
to take m. qfi to form an estimate of ; now esp. to | 
gauge the abilities or character of (a person), 5. The ' 
common m. for tiling is a square of 10 feet (3 wilt. 
b. Anon wee’l drinke a M. The Table round Shaks. I 
I 7. b* Man is the m. of all truth Unto himself Tenny- 
SOH. 8. Common m. = common divisor (see Divisor). 
Also fig. Greatest common m. (abbrev. G.C.M.) ; 
the greatest quantity that divides each of a number 
of quantities exactly, 

n. Prescribed extent or quantity, fi. What 
is adequate ; satisfaction (of appetite, desire, 
need) -1607. a. Proportion ; due proportion, 
symmetry ME. z* A hunt. Now only in 
certain phrases, as to set measures to, to know \ 
no m., etc. ME. f 4. Moderation, temperance 
“I667. 5* A quantity, degree, or proportion 

(of something), esp. as granted to or bestowed 
upon a person 1610. 6. Treatment (of a cer- 

tain kind) ' meted out ' to a person. Ohs. or 1 
arch. exc. in hard m. 1593, j 

I. Till either death hath clos'd these eyes of mine, ' 
Or Fortune giuen me m, of Reuenge Shaks. a. Phr. j 
In m. as: in proportion as. [A Gallicism.] \Tohold \ 
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jK. HiSk', to be proportionate to. 3. ^\ha^ mea«:ures 
[c-in ue set] to that anguish ? Peapson. Phr. Bcjond, 
above tn., also cut of {ail) m. (arch.) : be^^ond all 
bounds, cxcessiv'cly. To keep or observe measurc(s: 
to be restrained in action, f To keep measures wtik : 
to use consid erationyou-ards (a personb By m., in tn. • 
to a Lmited extent, in part. To fill up the m. of: to 
add IS -wanting to the cotr.pleteness of. 5. 

Criiias..begs that a larger m. of indulgence may be 
conceded to him JoViEtt. Phr. /n a great or large 
m. : largely. In some or a m. : in some degree, 
somewhat. /« : to the same extent. 6. 

This is hard and vndeserued m. Shaks. 

TTT. ‘Measured' sound or movement, i. 
Poetical rhythm, as measured by quantity or 
accent ; = ^Ietre. Now only literary. 1450. 
3. An air, tune, melody. Now poet. ME. 3. 
Mus. a. The relation between the time-values 
of a note of one denomination and a note of the 
ne.xt, determining the kind of rhythm (duple, 
triple, etc.); hence, the time of a piece of 
music. (Also called Mope.) 1597. b. A group 
of notes beginning with a main accent, and 
commonly included between two vertical lines 
or bars 1667. ^c. Used erron. for L. modus 

as tx, Gr. rpoTTosj appLovia ; see Mode 
3. Rhythmical motion, esp. as regulated by 
music ; the rhythm of a movement 1576. 4. A 

(grave or stately) dance (arch.) 1509. 

X. Chaucer’s \erse seems to consist generally of five 
measures A J. Ellis. Long m, (m hymns) : see 
Long cd a. a. The triplex, sir, is a good tripping 
m. Shaks. c. The Lydian m. was appropriated to. . 
songs of sorrow JBuRNEV. 3. Phr. To keep in. : to 
observe exact time. 4. Where fair Semiramis. . Hath 
trod the measures Marlowe. 

IV. I. A plan or course of action intended to 
attain some object 1698. 3. spec, A legislative 
enactment proposed or adopted 1759. 

I. Phr. To take, adopt, pursue^ (certain) measures. 
Before.. any measure of prevention .. could be taken 
1833. a. Measures, and not men, is the common cant 
of affected moderation funius Lett. 

Measure (me'^^ui), v. ME. [a. F. mesu- 
rer, f, fnesurel\ ti. trans. To regulate, mode- 
rate, restrain -i574* s. To ascertain the 
spatial magnitude or quantity of (something) ; 
properly, by comparison vith some fixed unit 
ME. b. To take (a person’s) measure for 
clothes 1836. c. fig. 1747. d. With dimen- 
sions or amounts as obj. ME. e. alsol. or 
intr. To take measurements ; to use a measur- 
ing instrument 1611. f. intr. (in pass, sense). 
To admit of measurement 1765. 3. trans. 

Chiefly with out : To delimit (poet.) 1513. 4, 

To have a measurement of (so much) 1671. 5. 
To estimate the amount, duration, value, etc. 
of (an immaterial thing) by comparison with 
some standard 1667. 6. To appraise by a 

certain standard or rule, or by comparison 
with something else ME. 7. To be the 
measure of, or a means of measuring 1590. b. 
Math. Of a quantity : To be a measure or sub- 
multiple of (another quantity); also ^refi. 
fAlso absol. 1570. 8. To apportion by 

measure ; to mete out. (Also absol- or intr.) 
arch. ME. 9. To proportion, adjust (some- 
thing) to an object, or by a standard 1590. tb. 
To be commensurate with -1633. 10. To 

bring into competition or comparison with. 
Also reft, to try one’s strength against. 1715. 
II. To travel over, traverse (a certain distance, 
etc.). Chiefly ME. fia. To turn into 
metre -1774. 

as. Go,ni. earth, weigh air, and state the tides Pope, 
I.. endeavoured to ra. some of the undulations Tyn- 
dall. Phr. To m. ifout) one's length ; to fall pro- 
strate. To m. swords : lit. of adversaries in a duel, 
to ascertain that their swords are of equal length. 
Hence, to contend in battle, try one’s strength with. 
d» He measured sixe measures of barley, and laide it 
on her Ruth ni, 15. 4. F.R. t. 210. Phr. To w. up 

to (or with ) : to be comparable with ; to have neces- 
sary or fitting qualifications (chiefly II.S.) lyijs. 8. 
Sermons were measured out with no grudging hand 
L. Stephen, g. M. your desires by your fortune J er. 
Taylor, ii. For we must m. twentie miles to day 
Shaks. Phr. To m. back i to retrace (one's steps, 
etc.). Now rare. 

Measured (me'^iuid), ppl. a. ME. [f. 
Measure sb. and v. •+• -ed.J i. In senses of 
Measure v. 3. Consisting of ' measures ’ or 
metrical groups; written in metre; metrical 
1581. b. gen. Rhythmical ; regular in move- 
ment 1633. c. Mus. = Mensurable 3. 1782. 
3. Of language, etc. : Carefully weighed ; 
restrained 1802. 
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1. Phr. J/. piece-work. 2. b. Music.. timely 

echo’d back the m. oar Byron. A m. tread 1S55, 
3 Choice word and m. phrase Wordsw. 

Measureless (me-g guiles), a. ME. 'f. 
Measure sb. -r -less.] Having no bounds ; 
immeasurable. Mea*snreless-Iy adv., -ness. 
Measurement (me'^iuiment). 1751. [f. 
Measure v. -h -ment.J 1. The action or an 
act of measuring ; mensuration. 2. A dimen- 
sion ascertained by measuring ; size or extent 
measured by a standard 1756. 3. A system of 

measuring or of measures 1867. 

2. Iron vessels, within the m. allowed by law 1323. 

Measiirer (me\:5iur3j). 1552. [f. Measure 
V, -h -ER ^.] I, One who measures or takes 
measurements ; esp. one whose duty it is to see 
that goods or commodities are of the proper 
measure. Also fig. 2. An instrument for 
measuring, as a rain-gauge, an hour-glass 
1764. 3. A measuring-worm ; = Geometer 2. 
Measuring (me'^Jurig), vhl. sb. ME. 
[-ING K ] The action of M E asure v, 
atirib. esp. in the names of vessels and instruments 
graduated for purposes of measurement, as m.<hain^ 
-fflasSi •‘*'od (also fig\ -tape, etc, ; in.-wiieel, (i) = 
Hodometer ; (2) = Circumferentor 2. Phr. M. 
cast: {fl) lit. in the sport of throwing the bar, a 
throw so nearly equal to another that measurement 
is required to decide between them (? Obs.) ; ( 3 ) fig. 
a nice question, a ticklish point; a ‘ toss-up* {arcA.). 

Mea-suring, ppL a. 1570. [-ing 2.] That 
measures. 

M. worm: the larva of a geometrid moth; a 
geometer or looper 1859. 

Meat (mft), sb. [OE. miie : — *malzz, perh. 
f. (ult) root to be fat ; see Mast 

1. Food in general; usually, solid food, in 

contradistinction to drink. Now arch, and 
dial. PdiSQfig. b. The edible part of fruits, 
nuts, eggs, etc. : the pulp, kernel, yolk and 
white, etc. Now only U.S. exc. in proverbial 
phrase (see quot.). Also, the animal substance 
of a shell-fish. ME. fa. A kind of food, an 
article of food, a ' dish ' -1726, 3. The flesh 

of animals used for food ; now chiefly = 
Butcher's meat, excluding fish and poultry 
ME. b. pi. Kinds of meat 1693. c. In mod. 
hunting use {U.S.), one’s quarry or prey 1851. 
4. A meal. Occas. used for dinner. Obs. exa 
in phrases (see below) ME 

I. Green m . : grass or green vegetables used for 
food or fodder. Thy mete shall Im mylk, honye, & 
wyne ME. fig. It is m. and drinke (=: a source of 
intense enjoyment) to me to see a Clowne Shaks. b. 
Thy head is as full of quarrels, as an egge is full of 
m. Shaks. 4. Phr. At mj fat nu etnd mealx at 
table, at one’s meals. So after tn., before m. ^ Your 
Soldiers vse him as the Grace ’fore meate. Their talke 
at Table, and their Thankes at end Shaks. 

atirib. and Comb., as m.-brotk, -eater, -supper, etc.; 
iii.-bisCTiit, a biscuit made with concentrated m. ; 
-earth dial., good and fertile soil ; -fly, a bluebottle 
fly; m. lozenge, a lozenge made with concentrated 
ra. ; mu maggot, the larva of the meat-fly ; -offer- 
ing, a sacrifice consisting of food ; used in versions 
of the Bible as tr. Heb. minkd^, an offering of fine 
flour or parched com and oil *(R. V. * meal-offering ’j ; 
m. tea, a tea at which m. is served. 

Meat (mft), v. Now dial. late ME. [f. 
prec.] I. trans. To supply with food or pro- 
vender 1568. 2. intr. To partake of food. 

I. Haste then, and meate your men Chapman. 

Meatal (mfi^vtal), a, 1868. [irreg. f. 
Meatus + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
meatus. 

Meated (mi-ted), a. 1573. [f. Meat sb. + 
-ED^.] In Comb, well-m., {a) of animals, 
having plenty of flesh ; {b) of cheese, rich in 
nutriment ; open-m., of cheese, juicy. 
Meatli(e, obs. ff. Mead \ 

Meatless (mrtles), a. OE. I. Having 
no food (arch.). 2. Without meat 1845. b. 
Of food : Containing no butcher's meat 1909. 
Meato-, used as comb. f. Meatus, in 
names of surgical instruments, etc. Mea*to- 
scope [-scope], a speculum for examining the 
urethra near the meatus. Mea'totome [Gr. 
-T< 5 /ios], a spring knife for the cutting of a con- 
tracted meatus urinarius. Meato ‘tomy [Gr. 
-ro^Ia], section of the meatus urinarius to 
make a larger opening. 

II Meatus (mf|ei*ti 5 s). jpl. meatus (mz-fi*- 
ti«j), meatuses. 1665. [L., f. meare to flow, 

run. ] t r . A channel or tubular passage -1698. 

2. spec, in Anal. fa. Pore. b. With quali- 


' fication, applied to certain passages in the 
body, 1665. j 

2. b. Auditory m. (L. m. audiiorius) : thechaanel i 
of the ear.^ Kau>al or olfactory nz. : the passage of the 1 
nose. Z 7 rinary m. : the external orifice of tue urethra. 

Meaty (mrti), n. 1787. [f. Meat jA - 
-Y 1.] I , Full of meat ; fleshy. Also fig. (chiefly 
U.S.). 2. Of or pertaining to meat ; having 

the flavour of meat 1864. Hence Mea*tiness. 

: Meaul, meawl(e, vars. of Miaul. 
Meaw^e, vars. of Miaow. 

Meazle, var. of Mesel (leper). 

Mecca (me-ka). 1823. [repr. Arab. 
Makkah, birthplace of Mohammed, and place 
of pilgrimage of the Mohammedans.] i. 
Any place which one holds supremely sacred, 
or which it is the aspiration of one’s life to visit. 

2. atirib., in M. balm, balsam 1823. 

1. Stratford, .is the M. of American pilgrims 1887. 
Hence Me*ccan a. and sb. 

Meccano fm^kam^). 1908. Trade name 
of a set of miniature parts from which engineer- 
ing models can be constructed. 

MecTianic (mi’kasTiik). late ME. [ad. L. 
mcchanictis, a, Gr,, f. Machine.] 

A. adj. I. Pertaining to or involving manual 

labour or skill. Now rare. 1549. 2. Of per- 

sons : Having a manual occupation 1549. t3. 
Vulgar, low, base -1762, 4. Of the nature of, 

or pertaining to, a machine or machines; 
worked by machinery. Now poet, or rket. 
1625. 5. Worked or working like a machine ; 

acting mechanically. Somewhat arch. 1697. 
tb. Involuntary, automatic -1741. 6. 

Mechanical a. 5. Now rare or Ohs. 1664. 
ty. = Mechanical a. 6. -1790. fS. Skilled 
in mechanical contrivance -1748. 

2. Are the m. and farming classes satisfied? 1837. 

^ Ant. <$• Cl. IV. iv. 32. 4. M. powers or ^faculties'. 

— mechanical powers (see Mechanical a. 3). 5. The 
sad m. exercise, Like dull narcotics Tennyson. 

B. sb. ti. Manual labour or operation -1605. 
tb. A mechanical art --1691. f c. Mechanism. 
Bacon, a. A handicraftsman. Formerly often 
contemptuous : A low fellow. Now rare, 1562. 

3. A slalled workman, esp. one who makes or 
uses machinery 1662. 

I. c. The fault being in the very frame and 
Mechanicke of the parts Bacon. 2. Mechanics* in- 
stitute or institution : one of a class of societies, 
established (first in 1823) to afford their members 
facilities for self-education by classes and lectures. 

3 What is here said of Chymists is applicable to all 
other Mechaniques Hobbes. The apprentice clings 
to his foot-rule, a practised xa. will measure by his 
thumb Emerson. 

Meclianical (mfksemik^). late ME. [f. 
late L. mechanic2zs ; see prec. and -ICAL.] 

A. adj. I, Of arts, trades, occupations : Con- 
cerned with machines or tools. Hence, a. 
Concerned with the contrivance and making of 
machines or mechanism. b. Concerned with 
manual operations 1450, transf. Pertain- 

ing to the mere technicalities of a profession or 
art -1763. 2. Of persons ; Engaged in manual 

labour; of the artisan class. fHence, mean, 
vulgar 1589. tb. Practical as opp. to specu- 
lative *-1633. 3. fa. Of the nature of a 

machine or machines. b. Now : Acting, 
worked, or produced by a machine or mechan- 
ism, 1567. 4. Of persons, etc, : Resembling 

(inanimate) machines or their operations; lack- 
ing spontaneity or originality; machine-like; 
automatic 1607. 5. Of agencies, principles, 

etc. : Such as belong to the subject-matter of 
mechanics (now often opp. to chemical^ 1626. 
b. Geol. Applied to formations in which the 
ingredients haveundergone no chemical change 
1833. theories and theorists ; Explain- 

ing phenomena by mechanical action 1692. 7. 
Concerned with or involving material objects 
or physical conditions 1664. 8. Pertaining to 

mechanics as a science 1648 ; having to do 
with machinery 1793. 9. Math. Applied to 1 

curves not expressible by equations of finite 
and rational algebraical form ; =* Transcen- 
dental 1727. 

1. a. Machine-making.. belongs to a high order of 
m. art 1872. b. Handie-crafte called Arte Mechani- 
call 1477. 2. Of mean m. parentage Earl Monm. 

3. b. The m. pianoforte player 190a. Phr. M. powers 
or ^aailties'. the six* simple machines’ (see Ma- 
chine sb. 5), the balance, lever, wheel, ^ pulley, 
wedge, and screw. M. drawing t drawing per- 


o (Ger, K^ln). d (Fr. u (Ger. Mwller). u (Fr. d«ne). v (atxV). e (e®) (th^re). 


formed with compasses, rulers, eta M. construction 
(of curves) : construction by the use of some appara- 
tus, as dist. from tracing by calculation of successiv e 
points. M.iransporti&hhxev. M.T.), the motor branch 
of the R.A.S.C. 4. Versification is a thing in a great 
degree m. Hvzlitt. 5. M. mixture, a mixture only 
separable into its component parts by m. means. 6. 
The M. Atheist Bentley. The m. theory of slaty 
cleavage Tyndall. 8. M. Engineer iS8r. 

B. sb. 1, = Mechanic B. 2. arch. 1590. 
2. p/, fa. The science which relates to the con- 
struction of machines. Bacon, b. Details of 
mechanical construction (rare) 1821, 

1. A crew of patches, rude Mechanicals, That worke 
for bread vpon Athenian stals Shaks. 

Hence Meclia*liicalism, the doctrine that pheno- 
mena are mechanically caused ; m. procedure. Me- 
cha’nicalize w Mecba-nical-ly adv., -ness. 
Medhamdan (mek^i-Jon). 1570. [f. 

Mechanic + -ian, Cf. F. mbcanicien.'] a, A 
mechanic, artisan. Idlovr rare, b. One skilled 
in the construction of machinery. 
Mec2ia*nico-, used as comb. f. L. meckani- 
cus, with sense * partly mechanical and partly 
. , as m.-cheinical , comprising mechanics 
and chemistry; (of phenomena) pertaining 
partly to mechanics and partly to chemistry, 
-corpuscular a. epithet of the philosophy 
which explains all phenomena, material and 
spiritual, by the movement of atoms according 
to mechanical laws. 

Meclianics (mikse niks). 1648. [In form a 
pi. of Mechanic; see-iC2.] a. Orig. (and 
still in pop. use) : That body of theoretical 
: and practical knowledge which is concerned 
I with the invention and construction of 
machines, the explanation of their operation, 
and the calculation of their efficiency. b. 
That department of applied mathematics 
which treats of motion and tendencies to 
motion : comprising kinematics, the science of 
abstract motion, and dynamics (including 
statics and kinetics), the science of the action 
of forces in producing motion or equilibrium. 

Analytical m . : mechanics treated by the differential 
and integral calculus. A nimal ; m. as applied to 
the study of the movements of animals. 

Mechanism (me*kaniz’m). 166a. [ad. 
mod.L. mechanismus, f, Gr. fiTjxavT} MACHINE; 
see -ISM.] I . The structure, or mutual adapta- 
tion of parts, in a machine or anything com- 
parable to a machine. 2. concr. A system of 
mutually adapted parts working together; a 
piece of machinery; the machinery (lit. or 
fig.) of some effect 1677. fs. Mechanical action 
-1794. 4. Art. The mechanical execution of a 

painting, sculpture, piece of music, etc. ; tech- 
nique. (Opp. to style or expression.) 1843. 

I. The m. of society 1833, of movement in then 
animal frame Bain, of a door 1867. a. The m. of a 
watch 1822, of a flute 1871, of perception and memory 
1883. 3. The M. or Necessity of human Actions 

Hartley. 

Mechanist (me'kanist). 1606. [f. Mechan- 
ic +-ist.] I. fA mechanic; also, a machinist, 
a. One versed in mechanics ; a mechanician 
1704. 3. One who holds a mechanical theory 
of the universe (now rare) 1668. Hence Mecban- 
is'tic a. pertaining to mechanics or mechanism. 
Also, pertaining to mechanical theories in bio- 
logy or philosophy. 

Mechanize (me'kansiz), v. 1678. [f. as 
prec. -h -IZE.] trans. To make or render mechani- 
cal ; to work out the mechanical details of (a de- 
sign, idea, etc.) ; spec, to substitute mechanical 
power for man or horse power in (an army, etc.). 
Me:cliamza'tion, Mexhanizer- M echanist 3, 
|[M6chant (mdfan), a. Also fern, -ante 
(-fint), 1813. [Fr.] Malicious, spiteful. 

Mr- Pendetinis was wicked, michani, perfectly 
abominable Thackeray. 

Mechlin (me *klin), a. and jA 1483. [Name 
of a town in Belgium.] i*!. M. black i a black 
cloth made at Mechlin. 2. In full M, lace : 
lace produced at Mechlin 1699. 

Mechoacan (metp'a'akan). 1577. [Name 
of a Mexican province. Often written with a 
capital M.] 1. The root of a Mexican species 

of bindweed, Ipomxa (Batatas) Jalapa, for- 
merly used as a purgative ; also, the plant 
itself. Also called white m. ta- A purgative 
drug obtained from the roots of Ipomsea 
(Batatas) Jalapa and other similar plants 
-1768. 3. atirib., as m. root, etc, 1632. 

(r^m). ^ (Fr. iaixt). 9 (fir, fmi, ^mth)- 
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Meconic (mzKf»-nik\ a, 1819. [f. Gr. 

poppy -r -IC.] {Chem.') M.acidi auhite 
crystalline acid obtained from opium. So pi- 
ether. Hence Meconate {mi’kSnei}, a salt of 

m. acid 1836. So Meconidine (m:k|?’n3da n), 

an amorphous alkaloid found in opium 1871. 
Meconin a -^hite crystalline neutral 

compound existing in opium, regarded as an 
anhydride of meconic acid 1833. 

{5 Meconium (mfttdu-nipm). ^1601. [L.,_a. 
Gr. pajKojmoVj f. fA^fcaiv poppy. j The in- 
spissated juice of the poppy; opium --1804 
3. The dark excrement. tious substance in the 
large intestines of the foetus; hence, the first 
fasces of a new-born infant 1706. 

Medal (me-dal), sk 1586. [a. F. miJatlle, 

ad. It. pieiaglla : — Com. Rom. ^medallia 

(whence F. maitle)i — pop.L. ^meiallea, f, metal- 
lum Metal j^.] ^ fi. A metal disk bCvaring a 
figure or an inscription, used as a charm or 
trinket -1674. 2. A piece of metal, usu. in the 

form of a coin, with an inscription, or device or 
figure to commemorate a person, action, or 
event; also as a distinction aw’arded to a 
soldier, a student, etc., for a heroic action, for 
merit, or for proficiency or skill in any art or 
subject. In collectors’ use, extended to in- 
clude coins. i6ri. ts. Xf. An image, repre- 
sentation (cf. Model sk) ; something beyond 
the common run (as a medal compared with 
current coin) -1844. 4, attrib. 1658. 

X. Wint, 7 *. 1. ii. 307. a. Phr. The reverse of the 
m, ; the other side of the question. 3. This little 
Meddal of God, the Soul of Man H. More. 

Comb, m.-play Golf play in which the score is 
reckoned by counting the number of strokes taken for 
the round by each player. 

Medal (me-dal), v, 1822. [f. prec.] tra?zs. 
To decorate or honour with a medal. 

Irving went home medalled by the King Thackeray. 

Medalet (me-dalet). Also medallet, 1789. 
[f. Medal sk -i- -et.] A small medal. 
Mbdallic (midaedik), a. 1702. [f. Medal 
sk + -IC.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
medal ; represented on a medal. 

Medallioa (m/daedyan). 1658. [a. F. 

intdaillon, ad. It. medaglione, augm. of meda- 
glia Medal sk'} i. A large medal. 2. Any- 
thing resembling this ; e. g. in decorative work, 
an oval or circular panel or tablet ; a portrait ; 
a decorative design resembling a panel or 
tablet, as in a carpet, a window, etc. 1762. 

*. A medalion of him in marble H. Walpole. 

Medallist (me*dalist). Also medalist- 
1682. [f. Medal + -ist.] i. One skilled 
in medals. 3. An engraver, designer, or maker 
of medals 1756. 3. A recipient of a medal 

awarded for merit 1797. 

3. The Gold Medallists of the year {mod.). 

Meddle (me*d’l), za. ME. [a. OF. medler, 
mesdler, van of OF. mesler : — ^pop. L. ^miscu- 
lare, f. L. miscere to mix. Cf. Mell v.} ti. 
trans. To mix, mingle; to combine, blend, 
intersperse. Const, with, together', also, 
among, in, to. -1658. fa. intr, for refl. To 
mingle, combine. Also rcfl. -1610. tS- To 
have sexual intercourse (with). Also ref. 
-1655. t4. To mingle in fight ; to contend 

“idol, ts* ref. To busy oneself “1562. 6, 

inir. To concern oneself; to take part in. 
Now always, to busy oneself or take part inter- 
feringly. ME, 

s. More to know Did neuer medle with my thoughts 
Shaks. 4. Tvjel. N, xu, iv, 275. ^ 6. Happie that 
State wherein the Cobler meddles with his last 1622. 
Wholly unacquainted with the world in which they 
are so fond of meddling Burke. Phr. ITeither make 
nor tn, : see Make v. Hence Meddler, one who 
meddles. Me*ddlesome <*. given to interfering; 
•Vt adv,% -ness. Me*ddlingly /x/fz'. 

Mede (mfd). late ME. [ad. L. Medus, a. 
Gr. M^Sos.] A native or inhabitant of Media. 

The lam of the Medes and Persians •, see Law sb} 

1 . 1 . 

Mede, obs. f. Mead, Meed. 

II Media (mrdia). PL (in sense i) mediae 
(mfdif). 1841. (so, litera, tunica, oto.)d\ 
I. Phonetics, A voiced or ' soft ’ mute ; « Me- 
dial sb, 2, 3. Anat. The middle tunic or 

membrane of an artery or vessel 1876. 

Media (mf'diS), pi. of Medium. 

Mediacy (mf’diasi). 1853. [f. Mediate 


I tz. ; see -acv. j Z.og^c and Phi'.cs, Mediate 
I state or quality^ 

j Mediseval, medieval (medi | f val, mfdi i r - 
^ val). 1827. [f. mod. L. medzzim xzum middle 
‘ age -r -AL.] A, adj. Of, pertaining to or 
characteristic of the M.ddle Ages. Of Art, 
Religion, etc. : Resembling or imitative of that 
of the Middle Ages. B. sk One who lived in 
the hliddle Ages. Medise**, medie**vally adv. 

Mediasvalism, medievalism medi-, 

mfdijrvS.liz'm}. 1853. [f. prec. -f -iSM. ] The 

system of belief and practice characteristic of 
the Middle Ages ; mediaeval thought, religion, 
art, etc. ; the adoption of or devotion to 
mediaeval ideals or usages ; occas. an instance 
of this. So Mediae*-, medie'valist, one skilled 
in mediaeval history or affairs ; one who prac- 
tises m. in art, religion, etc. 

Medisevalize, medievalize (medi-, mf- 
dijf'vaiaiz), t/. 1854. [f. Medi.^ival - f -IZE.] 

irons. To make mediaeval in character ; inir, 
to favour mediaeval ideas or usages. 

Medial (mrdial). 1570. [ad. late L. medi- 
alis,f,medtus,oogn,vdl\ihtiVDa. Cf-F. midiald} 

A. adj I. OccupHng a middle or intermedi- 

ate fmsition ; middle ; (of a letter, etc.) occur- 
ring in the middle of a word 1721, 3. Pertain- 

ing to a mathematical mean or average 1570. 
3. Of average dimensions ; occas, of ordinary 
attainments 1778. 4. Mus. See below. 1809. 

ts. Phonetics. (See B. 2.) 1833. 

1. M. and paired fins Gunther. Hf. to : situated In 
the middle of. 4, M. acceu^^ the fall of a minor 
third from the dominant or reciting note (Helmore). 
2 !lL cadence, in the eccl. modes, a cadence closing 
with the mediant of a mode. ^ M. consonances, the 
major sixth and the major third. 

B. sk I. da. A letter of ordinary height, i. e. 
having no ascending or descending strokes 
1620. b. A medial letter; a form of a letter 
used in the middle of a word 1776. f 3. 
Phonetics, A voiced mute -1880. 

a. Three medials, as they are called, b, g, d Guest. 
Hence Me'dially adv. 

Median (mrdian), a} and sh?- 1541. [ad. 

L. piedianus, f, medius ; see -an.] 

A. adj. I. Situated in the middle 1645. 2, 

Special scientific uses. See below. 1592. 3. 

Statistics, Used to designate that quantity 
which is so related to the quantities occurring 
in a given set of instances that exactly as many 
exceed as fall short of it 1894. 

X. Lower and m. latitude 1877. M, artery, 

nerve, vein (Anat.) : now applied to certain structures 
in the arm, M. line : («) any line in the m. plane • 
(^) {Boi.) the midrib of a symmetric leaf ; (c) {Geog.) 
the line along the middle of the calm belt between 
the north and south trade winds. _ M, lithotomy 
(Surg.): the method in which the incision is made 
through the ra. line of the perinaeum (opp. to lateral). 

M, planez the plane which divides any body into two 
equal and symmetrical parts. M. zonei a zone along 
the sea-bottom between 50 and 100 fathoms in depth. 

t The average age of the population of the United 
tates..is twenty-five years; the m. age is twenty- 
one years 1900. 

B. sb. I. Anat, The m. vein, nerve, etc. 1541. 
3 . Math, Each of the three lines drawn from 
the angles of a triangle to the middle points of 
the opposite sides, and meeting in a point 
within it 1888. 3. Statistics. A median quan- 

tity (see A. 3) 1902. 

Median (mf'dian), a,^ and sb,^ i6ot, [f. 
Media + -AN.] A. adf. Of or belonging to the 
ancient kingdom of Media, or the Medes. B. 
sk A Mede 1601, 

Mediant (mrdiant). 1753. [ad. It. medi- 
ante, repr. late L. medianiem, pr, pple. of 
mediare to be in the middle, f. medius', see 
Medium. Cf. F. mSdiantj} Mus. a. In eccl. 
music; One of the ‘ regular modulations ' of a 
mode. b. In mod. music, the third of any 
scale, lying midway between the tonic and the 
dominant. Also attrib, 

([ Mediastinum (mfdiaestoimffm). PL -a, 
1541. (Also anglicized -tine, 1631-1732). [mod. 
L., neut. of med.L. mediasHnus medial, f. 
medius, after cl, L, mediasHnus sb., inferior ser- 
vant,] Anat, A membranous middle septum 
or partition between two cavities of the body ; 
esp. that formed by the two inner walls of the 
pleura, separating the right and left lungs. 
Hediastimal a, Mediasti*no*, comb. form. ; 


Mediate (mrdi/t), £7. late ME. [ad. late L. 
mediatus, mediare; see MEDIATE r/.] 1. 

Intermediate in position, rank, quality, time, 
etc. Now rare. tb. Of a person : intermedi- 
ary 1495-1660. c. Serring as a means to an 
end 1502. 3. Acting or related through an 

intermediate person or thing ; opp. to immedi- 
ate. See below. 1454. 

X. After many m. preferments.. at last he became 
Arch-bishop of Canterbury Fuller, z. Feudal Law. 
Sa:d of a superior and of a tenant or \assal, when the 
latter holds of the former through a mesne lord. Also 
gen. M, inference (Logic) : an inference reached 
through a middle term. M. knowledge : knowledge 
obtained, not by intuition, hut by means of inference 
or testimony. M. testimony (Law) ; secondar>^ evi- 
dence. M. ausculiaiion {Med.) : auscultation per- 
formed with the interposition of some object, e. g. a 
stethoscope, between the body and the ear. 

Hence Me*diate-ly adv, 1526, -ness 1704. 

Mediate (mfdknt), v. 1542. [f. late L. 

mediai-, mediare, f. medtus middle; see 2vIe- 
DIUM.] ti. trans. To divide into two equal 
parts “1 610. 3. intr. To be between ; usu., to 
form a connecting link or a transitional stage 
between 1642. 3. To act as an intermediary ; 

to intervene for the purpose of reconciling 
1616. 4. trans. ‘To effect by mediation' 

(JO i to procure by intercession 1592. b. To 
settle (a dispute) by mediation 1623. 5. To be 
the medium for bringing about (a result) or 
conveying (a gift, etc. ) ; pass, to be communi- 
cated or imparted mediately 1630. 

a. To m. between the old and the new Stanley. 
3. Bacon attempted to m. between his friend [the 
Earl of Essex] and the Queen Macaulay, 4. To m. 
..a suspension of armes Blount. S* A country 
which, like England, mediates the transactions of 
many others Goschen. 

Mediation (midi/?! ’/on), late ME. [a. OF. 
mediacion, ad. late L. medial ionem, f. medi- 
are; see Mediate v,} ti. Halving, bisection 
-1727. 2. Agency or action as a mediator; 
the action of mediating between parties at 
variance ; intercession on behalf of another, late 
ME. 3. Agency as an intermediary ; instru- 
mentality. late ME. 4. Mus, That part of a 
plainsong or an Anglican chant which lies 
between the two reciting notes 1845. 

z. His [Gregory’s] m. appeased the tumult of arms 
(jiBBON. 3. To seek for peace .. through the m. of a 
vigorous war Burke. 

Mediative (mf’di^tiv), a. rare. 1813. [f. 
Mediate v. -i- -ive.] 'That has the quality of 
mediating ; pertaining to mediation. 
Mediatize (mf diatoiz), v, i8i8. [ad. F. 
midiatiser, f, midiat; see Mediate a. and 
-ize.] I, trans. Hist, In Germany under the 
Holy Roman Empire : To reduce (a prince or 
state) from the position of an immediate vassal 
of the Empire to that of a mediate vassal. 
Hence, later; To annex (a principality) to 
another state, leaving to its former sovereign 
his title, and (usually) some rights of govern- 
ment. Also fig. 2, intr. To mediate (mod^. 

1. His Highness has the misfortune of being a 
mediatised prince Disraeli. Hence Me‘diatiza*tion. 

Mediator (mrdklt9.t). ME. [a. F. midi- 
ateur, ad. late L. mediatorem.} 1. One who 
mediates (see Mediate v.). 2 , TheoL One 

who mediates between God and Man ; esf 
Jesus Christ ME. fs. A go-between; a 
messenger or agent -1697. 4. Path. Applied 

to those constituents of a serum which actively 
produce haemolysis 1903. 5. A variation in the 

games of ombre and quadrille 1902. 

2. For there is one God, and one Mediatour he- 
tweene God and men, the man Christ lesus x Tim. 
ii. 5. Hence Me diato'rial, fMediatoylan adjs. 
of, pertaining to, resembling, or characteristic of a m. 
or mediation. Me'diatorship, the office of a m, 
Me'diatory a. having the function of mediating; 
tiertaining to mediation. 

Mediatrix (mfdi(?i*triks). PL media- 
trices .(mzdi/tr 3 i‘sfz). 1462, [a. L., fern, of 
mediator.} A female mediator. (Often 
applied to the Virgin Mary.) So Me*diatress 
1616, Me'diatrice a. [F. midiatrice} late ME 

Medic (me’dik). 1659, [ad, L. medicus adj. 
and sb., f. root of mederi to heal.] A. adj. — 
Medical.^ Only poet, 1700. B. sb, A physi- 

cian, medical man, rare exc. 17 . S. college 
slang for * medical student 
fMc'dica, 1577. “ Medick -1753. 


« (num), a (pass), an {loud), p (cut), | (Fr. ch^f), 9 (ev^r). oi (/, efe), 9 (Fr. eau d<f vie), i (s/t). i (Psychif). 9 (what), g (got). 
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cf exchange j nsaaKy coins or 'Written promises cr 
orders f 3 r the delivery of coins. 8. Attempts to 
pry by the help of ‘ mediums mto toe booic of fa.e 

Bstve*. , i 

B. J//WA or cdj, i. Intermediote roetween^ 
two degress, amounts, qualities, or classes 
1796. b. A size of paper between royal and , 
demy 1711. +3* Average, mean -iSoo. 

X. M. 'wave H^ireU^s^ a wave having a wave- j 
length between Eoo and 800 metres. _ i 

Comb.i as m,-grade^ -paci ; vn.'cohnre^. -x: aaj s. 1 
Mentis (mf'di^'s). i5^5« J/us. i 

fi, = Mea.s s 3, 2, -1758. 3. In eccl. music = | 

Mediant 1782. ^ i 

Medize (mrdaiz), z*. 1629, [ad. ^ur. | 

f. M^aot the Medes ; see-IZE. ] inir i 
To be a Mede in manners, language, and ' 
dress 1 to side with the Medes, Also traTis, 
To make like a Mede, rrr^ 1 • t. 

llMedjidie (medsfdw). 1856. [Turkish 

(Arab.) f?zejldzet UAhdu l Majid. \ i. The M. ; 
a Turkish order instituted in 185 r by the Sul- 
tan Abdul-Medjid. a. A Turkish silver coin 
first minted by the Sultan Abdul-Medjid m 
1844, equal to 20 piastres 1882 
MedlH,r (me'dloi), late ME. [a. OF. med- 
hr t ^medU (var. of mesht whence earlier ME. 
medle).\ 1. The fruit-tree Mespilus gerTTiaitica. 
b. Applied to other trees 1718. 3. The fruit of 
the medlar tree, resembling a small brown- 
skinned apple, with a large cup-shaped eye be- 
tween the persistent calyx-lobes. It is eaten 
only when decayed, late ME. 

1, b. Ncapoliieut or Orienia.1 itf., the Azarole, 
Cratas^s Azarolus. yapan M,^ the Loquat. z. 
You'I be rotten ere you bee halfe npe, and that s the 
right vertue of the Medler Shaks, Cof»h. m. tree= i. 

Medle, obs. f. Meddle. 

Medley (me-dli), 5^. and 2. ME. [a. OF. 
medlu, var. of mesUe (mod.F. mUie ) : — ^pop. L. 
^misculaiaj f. ^'mhculare to mix, Meddle 
A. sh, I, Combat, conflict; fighting, esp. 
hand-to-hand fighting between two parties of 
combatants. Now only arch. 3, A combina- 
tion, mixture ; esp. a heterogeneous mixture ; a 
mixed company 1440. 3. A cloth woven with 

wools of different colours or shades, late ME. 
t4. * Maslin i I {rare) i6or. 5- A musical 
composition consistingof parts or subjects of an 
incongruous character 1626. 6, As the title of 

a literary miscellany 1630. 

I, jfig. In the press and ra. of such extremities 
Burke. *. A wretched M. betwixt Priest and Lay- 
man 1683. , 

l^.adj. ti. Of a mixed colour; motley -i68i. 

2. Composed of incongruous parts or elements ; 
mixed, motley 1594* b. in Chance-medley. 

I, He rood but hoomly in a mediae cote Chaucer. 
M. cloth = A. 3. Hence Medley v. to make a m. 
of ; to intermix. 

M6doc, Medoc (m«fdiJ*k). 1833. [a. F., 
from Mldoc in S. W. France.] A name for the 
red wines produced in Mddoc. 

|j Medulla (mid^-ia). 1643. [L., prob. cogn. 
w, medius middle.] i. Anat The marrow of 
bones ; also, the spinal marrow. Also, f^he 
substance of the brain. 1651. b. (More fully 
m. oblongata : lit. ' prolonged marrow '.) The 
hindmost segment of the brain 1676. c. The 
central parts of certain organs (esp. the kidney) 
1878. d. The soft fatty substance which forms 
the sheath of a nerve 1839. e. The pith of 
* mammalian hair. Also, the soft fibrous sub- 
stance which occupies the axis of the capsule 
of a growing feather, 1826. f. The endosarc of 
protozoa 1888. 3. Bot. The soft internal tissue 
of plants 1651. ts- .fig* The ‘ pith ’ or ‘ mar- 

row' of a subject. Often used for: A com- 
pendium. abridgement, summary. -1769. 
MeduUaty (midHari,me'd:^ari),<z. 1620. 
[ad. late L. medullaris : see prec. and -ary *.] 
I, Anat. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
resembling marrow. Also, pertaining to the 
medulla of an organ or part fe. g. the m, rays 
in the kidney ^ the m. sheath of a nerve) ; occas, 
pertaimng to the medulla oblongata. 1677, b. 
Path, An alternative epithet forencephaloid or 
soft cancer or sarcoma 1804. s. fa. Pertaining 
to the soft intcarnal substance or pulp (of 
plants), b. BoL Of. relating to, or connected 
with the pith of plants. 1620. 

a bi. M. ray I each of the processes in a woody stem 
cbnnecting the pith with, the bark M, sheath : the 


So 


cr.eam immediately surrounding the pith. 
Medu-llar (zs4-x S Medu*Uons Cz573) 

MeduUated mldvle tedj, fpl, a. 1867. 
'f, late L. medullcius having a marrow ; see 
Ied hi Having a meduHa, 

Medusa, (mi'dirrsa, -zah late ME, [a. L., a. 
Gr. MeSot/ora.] i. Gr. Myth. One of the three 
Gorgons, whose head, with snakes for hair, 
turned him who looked upon it into stone. 3. 
ZqqL (Pi. medusae, -as.) a. A soft gelatinous 
hydrozoan ; a jelly-fish. b. One of the two 
types of reproductive zooids in hydrozoans ; 
opp. to hydroid. 1758. c. atirib., as m.-hud, 
etc. 1846. Hence Medu*sal <2. {ZooL), per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a m. Medu*- 
san, Medmsian adjs. of or pertaining to the 
medusse or to medusoid animals ; shs, a medu- 
san animal. 

Medusa's liead. Also, when used attrib., 
Medusa bead, 1706. i. A sir, A cluster of 
stars, including the bright star Algol, in the 
constellation Perseus. 3. a. An ophiuran 
echinoderm of either of the genera Astropkyton 
and Bury ale ; a basket-fish or sea-basket, b. 
A species of crinoid, Peniaennus caput-medusae, 
1784. 3. a. A kind of spurge, Euphorbia 

Caput-Medusae, b. A species of orchid, Cirr- 
hopeialum Medusae. c, A species of agaric, 
Hydnum Caput-Medusae. 1760. 

Medusiform (ini'di«*sif/7jm), a. 1848. [f. 
Medusa + -(i)form.] Zool. - next, A. 
Medusoid (mzdi^'soid). 1848. [f. Medusa 
- r -OID.] A. adj. Medusa-like. B. sb. i. The 
medusa-like generative bud of a fixed hj^’dro- 
zoan 1848. 3. A medusa or medusa-like ani- 

mal 1882. 

Meech, etc., var. f. Miche, etc. 

Meed (mid), sh. [OE. mid fern. : — WGer. 
meda str. fem., cogn. w. OE. meord fern., re- 
ward, pay, Gr. puaOos, Skr. midhd prize, con- 
test : — Indo-Eur. ^mizdho-, -dha-.l i. In 
early use : Wages, hire ; recompense, reward. 
Now only poet, or rhet. in sense : A rew^d, 
guerdon ; one’s merited portion of (praise, 
honour, etc.). ^h. A gift, Shaks. II c. Ad- 
judged character or title {rare) 1833. fp- 
Corrupt gain ; bribery. ME. only, t3* Merit, 
excellence, worth -1714. 

r. He must uot flote upon bis watry bear.. Without 
the m. of som melodious tear Milt. ^ b. Timon\. 1. 
288. c. Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each This 
ra. of fairest Tjcnnvsoh. a. He toke mede and money 
of the Scottis Ld. Berners. 
fMeed, v, ME. [f. Meed sb.'] I. trans. To 
reward ; also, to bribe —1542. 2. To deser\'e 

Heywood. 

fMee-dfuI, a. ME. [f. Meed sh. + -ful.] 
Deserving of reward -1573, f Meedfhlly adv. 
Meek (mik\ a. [Early ME. tneoc, a. ON. 
mjdk-r soft, pliant, gentle.] i. fa. Gentle, 
courteous, Idnd ; merciful, indulgent -1609. ^ b. 
(=i Vulgate via 7 isuetus)\ Free from self-will; 
piously humble and submissive ; patient and 
unresen tful ME. c. Submissive, humble; also, 
easily ' put upon * ME. td, as adv. s= meekly 
-1605. 2. Of animals : Tame, not fierce ME. 

3. In physical applications; Not violent or 
strong ; gentle, Obs. or arch. ME, 

E. a. ful. C. in. i. 253. b. In the blest Kingdoms 
m. of joy and love Milt, absol. Blessed are the 
meeke : for they shall inherit the earth JJfatt. v. 5. 
Phr. As m. as a Iamb, a tnaid, etc., as Moses. 4. 
Macb. I. vii. 17. 3. M. another {xx. Pia mater): see 

Mother sb} Hence Mee*k-ly adv,, -ness. 

tMeek, v. ME. [f. Meek a,] i. tram. To 
make meek in spirit, to humble; occas. to 
appease, mollify -1680. b. rejl. To humble or 
abase oneself -1583. 3, trans. To tame (an 

animal) -1653. 3* To become or be 

meek ME. 

Meeken (mrk’n), v. Now rare, late ME. [f. 
Meek a. + -en ®.] 1 . trans. To make meek ; 
to humble, soften, tame ; tto mitigate ; to 
bring low, abase. 3. intr. To become meek 
to submit meekly {to something) 1844. 

Meer(e : vars. of MareI, Mayor, Mere, 
More. 

Meered : see Mered. 

Meerkat (mTo-ikset). r48r. [a, Du. meer- 
kat monkey, app. f. meer sea + hat cat.] f i 
A monkey -1559. a. A S. Afr. name for two 
small mammals : a. Cynictis penicillata, allied 


to the ichneumon, b. The suricate. Suricata 
ietradiczyla, wh.ch is tamed as a pet. iSoi. ^ 
Meerscbauni (mi® jj5in, -Jam). 1784. ^a. 

G. meerschaum, lit. ' sea-foam ’ (tr, Pers. kef-i~ 
daryd), in allusion to its frothy appearance.] 

l. A hydrous silicate of magnesium occurring 
m soft white clav-like masses. A popular 
svnonym for sepiolite. 3. (In full ot. pipe.) A 
tobacco-pipe with a meerschaum bowl 1799- 

Meet anft), sb. 1831. [f. Meet v.] The 
meeting of hounds and men for a hunt. Also, 
bv extension, a meeting of cyclists, etc. 

Meet a. and adv. Now arch. [ME. 
mite\ prob. repr. OE. ^gemiie with loss of 
prefix. OE. (WS.) gemote OTeut. ^ga- 
rnmjo-, f. V- (Y“) == 

measure, f. ^maet~, ablaut-var. of ^met- (see 
Mete v.^). Thus the etym. sense is ‘ commen- 
surate'.] ... j . 

A. adj. ti. Of proper dimensions; made to 
fit. Later ; Close-fitting, barely large enough, 
fo. Equal to, on the same level -1687. 3* Suit- 
able, fit, proper. Const. for, to, also to with inf, 
b. Predicatively; Fitting, becoming, proper. 
Chiefly in it is m. that as (or than) is m. 
ME. t4. Mild, gentle -1598. , 

z. Phr. To be m. ^itk : to be even or quits with ; 
You ta.xe Signior Benedicke too much, but heel be 

m. with you Shaks. 3- Not here, O Apollo ! Are 
haunts m. for thee M. Arnold. b. It is mete and 
right so to do Bk. Com. Prayer. 

tB. adv. In a meet, fit, or proper manner ; 
sufficiently. Also, exactly (in a certain posi- 
tion). -1688. 

Meet (mil); v. Infi. met. [OE. mitan * 
OTeut. ^{ga)m6tjan, f. "^motd^ Moot ^3. i] 

I. trans. 1. To come upon, fall in with, find. 
Now only dial exc. with person as obj. ; 
otherwise repl. by m. with. 3. To come face 
to face with or into the company of (a person 
arriving at the same point from a different 
direction) ME, b. To go to a place at which 
(a person) arrives, in order e. g. to welcome, 
communicate with, accompany, or convey 
(him). Similarly, to m. a coach, a train, etc. 
ME. c. transf. With inanimate things as subj . 
or obj. : To come into contact, association, or 
junction with ME. d. Of an object of atten- 
tion: To present itself before, to come under 
the observation of 1632. e. To m. o. person’s 
eye. gaze, etc. : to perceive that he is looking at 
one ; also, to submit oneself to his look without 
turning away 1670. 3 . To encoun ter or oppose 
in battle. Also (after F. rencontrer), to fight a 
duel with. ME. tb. To be even with. Flet- 
cher. c. To oppose, cope or grapple with 
(something impersonal) 1745. 4. To come by 

accident or design into the company of; to 
come across (a person) in society or business 
ME, 5. To encounter, experience (a certain 
fortune or destiny) ; to receive (reward, punish- 
ment, etc.). Now rare or poet., repl. by m. 
with. 1440. 6. To come into conformity with 

(a person’s wishes, etc.) 1694. 7. To satisfy (a 
demand or need). To m. a bill (Comm.) : to 
pay it at maturity. 1833. ^ 

z. b. I’ll m. the seven o’clock train Doylk. Phr. 
To m. halfway', tto forestall; to respond to the 
friendly advances of; to make concessions to (a per- 
son) in consideration of equal concessions on his part ; 
to come to a compromise with. To m. trouble half 
way. to distress oneself with anticipations of what 
may happen, c. The gibbet was set up where King 
Street meets Cheapside Macaulay. 4. Phr. To m. 
the eye {sight, viewj, the ear: to be visible; audible. 
To m. the eye of: to happen to he seen by. 3. 1 only 
with an Oaken staff will m. thee Milt, c. The 
threats of Charles were met by Offa with defiance 
Green. 4. I loathe, the faces that one meets 
Tennyson. His medical colleagues refuse to m. him 
in consultation {mod.). Phr, To he well, happily, etc., 
met. Also ellipt.. Well met I (as an expression of 
welcome). 5, This generous appeal met no response 

M. Pattison. 6. I will do my best to m. you m the 
matter {mod}. 7. A remedy which exactly meets the 
necessities of the case Sir E. E. Kay, 

II. intr. 1, Of two or more persons : To 
come face to face, so as to be in each other’s 
presence or company. Often with together. 
Sometimes conjugated with he. ME. b. Of a 
society, etc. : To assemble for purposes of con- 
ference, business, worship, or the like 1530. 
f c. To keep an appointment -1717. d. To 
arrive at agreement 1851. a. To come together 
in the shock of battle (arch.), late ME. 3- Of 
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inanimate objects ; To come into contact ME, 
b. Said of qualities, etc., uniting in the same 
person, etc, 1581. tc* To agree or tally {ra^g} 
-1823. 

T. When shall we three m. againe ? Shaks. b- The 
Pa-liament will certainly ni. on Friday next Swift. 
3. Oh, East is East, and West is W^est, and never tae 
twain shall m. Kipung. b. Thou, the latest-left of 
all my knights, In whom should m, the ofnces of all 
Tenxi’son. 

Comif. Meet witb, a. — senses I. i, «, which it 
has superseded in common use. fb.^ in various 
senses (I. 2, 2 c, 3, 3 b, 3 c), most of which are now 
expressed by meei. 

meeten (mrt’n), v. 1807. [f. Meet a. + 
-EN®.] frans. To make meet or fit {/or}^ 
Meeter (mrm), 1646. [f. Meet + 
-ER^.] One who attends or takes part in a 
meeting. 

Meetii : var. Mead ^ (the drink). 

Meeting: (mrtig), vdl, s3, ME. [f. Meet 
V. -f -ING OE. "had gemdttng in sense 3.I 
I. In senses of Meet v. 3. Used guphem. for 
a duel 1812. 3. An assembly of a number of 

people for entertainment, discussion, or the 
like 1513. b. An assembly of people, in Eng- 
land, of nonconformists, for purposes of wor- 
ship; now rare exc. with reference to the 
Society of Friends (who apply it also to certain 
periodical assemblies for discussion and busi- 
ness) ; also, a dissenting chapel, a meeting- i 
house (surviving in names of buildings as Old, 
New M.) 1593. t4. = Meeting-place {poet}) 
-1801. 5. aitrib, iii.-fo 3 ks, dissenters. ^ i 
X At Peter’s firste metinge with our Savj’our Christe 
1559. The meetings of the waters 1606. 3. He was 

no longer summon^ to any m. of the hoard Macau- i 
i-AY. b. We went to m. at Wells 1774. 4. i Hen. 

IV^ HI. ii. 174 * 

Mee'ting-liouse. 1636. fi* A (private) 
house used for a meeting. Wood. 3. A place 
of worship ; in the gen. sense, now only U.S. 
In England, a dissenting place of worship, a 
conventicle; now usu. disparaging, exc. with 
reference to Quakers. 

Mee*ting-place. 1553. A place in which 
a meeting occurs or is held ; fa meeting- 
house. 

fMee'tly, a. ME. [f. Meet a, + -lyI.] i. 
Moderate ; of moderate size or quantity -1620, 
3. Fitting, proper, suitable, meet -1633. 
Meetly (mrtli), adv. late ME. [f. Meet a, 
+ -LY 2.] 1. Moderately, fairly. (Common in 
i6th c.) 3. Fitly, suitably ; as is meet 1502. 

Meetness (mrtnes). 1449. [£ Meet a. -f- 
-NESS.] The condition of being meet ; fitness, 
suitableness. 

Megi (meg). 1538. [var. oFMag Pet 
form of Margaret, used dial, to indicate a hoy- 
den, coarse woman, etc. b. The great 15th c. 
gun in Edinburgh Castle was called Mons Meg, 
Muckle or Great Meg, Roaring Meg 1575. 

Meg 2 (meg), slang and dial. 1688. [?] 
ft. A guinea -1742. 3. A halfpenny (cf. Mag 
^ 5 , 2 ) 1781. 

Mega- (me‘ga), bef. a vowel meg-, repr. 
Gr. pLeya~, comb. f. fiiyas great, as in : Mega- 
cepha’Uc [Gr. fcecpaXri'] a, large-headed ; speo. 
of a skull exceeding 1,450 cubic centimetres. 
Me-gadont [badly f. Gr. oBovs, oSovr-] a. 
having large teeth. Megagame*te, the larger 
(or female) of two gametes or conjugating cells, 
Me*gaseme [Gr. crjjfia sign] a, having a large 
orbital index; spec, one over 89; si. a m. 
skull. Me'gasporange, Ij-sporarngitmi (pi. 
-ia), a sporangium containing megaspores. 
Me'gaspore « Macrospore. b. Prefixed to 
names of units of measurement, force, etc., 
with sense ‘a million times’; e. g. megadyne, 
meg(a)erg, megavolt, megohm, etc. 

Me^cosm (me-gakpz’m). 1617. [f. Gr. 

fiiyas + HocTfAos Cosmos,] = Macrocosm, 
Megalifliic (megali*]>ik), a. 1839. [f. Gr. 
^fziyas + Xi0o$ stone + -ic.] Antiq. Consist- 
ing or constructed of large stones ; transf, of a 
period, a people, etc. Hence Me'galith, a 
stone of gjeat size used in construction or as 
a monument 1853. 

Megalo- (me*gab), bef. a vowel megal-, a. 
Gr. fjLcyaXo-, comb, f. fiiyas great (cf. Mega-), 
as in : Me'galerg Physics = megerg (see Mega- 


b). Me-galoblast, -cyte,, a large nucleated 
red blood-corpuscle occurring in anaemia. 
Megalomania (megabmiJ'iiia). 1890. [f. 
Megalo- t* Mania.] Nosology, The insanity 
of self-exaltation ; the passion for big things. 
Often transf. Hence Megaloma'niac a, and 
sb. Megalomani-acal a, ’ 

Megalopiionous (megalf^'fbnos), a, 1819. 
[f, Gr. fiiyakwpeavos, f, fieyaXo- + epoivii 
voice, sound; see -ous.] Grand-sounding. 
Shelley. 

j| Megalops (me’ga^ps). 1855. [mod.L., f. 
Gr, fieyaXcaTTOS, f. fieyaXcr- MegaLO- 4 wir-, 
Sp eye.] Zool. A larval stage in the develop- 
ment of crabs (formerly supposed to be a dis- 
tinct genus), characterized by very large eyes. 
Also Megalo*pa 1815. 

Megalosaur (me'gabsgj). 1841. [f. Gr. 

fteyaXo- Megalo- 4 cravpos lizard.] An ani- 
mal of the extinct genus Megalosaurus (1824) 
of gigantic lizards, Megalosawriaa a, and sb, 
Megaptione (me*ga 0 «n). 1878. [f. Gr. 
fiiyas 4 (pcovrj.l i. An instrument for carry- 
ing sound a long distance, invented by T. A. 
Edison. 3. A large speaking-trumpet 1896. 
Megapode (me-gap^ad), -pod (jp^d). 
1857. [ad, mod.'L, Megapodius, f. Gr. piyas-h 
iro 5 -, irovs.] Omiih, Any bird of the genus 
Megapodius or family Megapodiidx, a mound- 
building bird, native of Australia and the 
Malay Archip^go. Mega'pcdan a. and sb. 
Megarian, -ean (megesTian). 1603. [(i) 
f. L. Megara, Gr. THiyapa (neuL pi.), a city in 
Greece 4 -IAN; (2) f. L. Megareus 4 -AN.] A. 
adj. Pertaining to the school of philosophy 
founded ^400 B. C. by Euclides of Megara. 
B. sb. One of this school. Mega*ric a, and sb. 
Megascope (me*g^kt?ap). 1831. [f. Mega- 
4 -SCOPE.] A kind of camera obscura or 
magic lantern for throwing a magnified image 
upon a screen. 

Megascopic (megaskf?*pi^)> ^^ 79 * [f* 
prec. 4 -IC.] I, = Macroscopic, s. Per- 
taining to a megascope ; magnified, as an 
im^e 1902. 

II Megass (megse's). Also -asse. 1847. [?] 
The fibrous residue after the expression of 
sugar from the cane. Cf. Bagasse. 
Megatherium (mega]>i»*ri:pm). PI, -la. 
1826. [mod.L. (Cuvier), as if Gr. piya O^fpiov 
* great beast ’ ; see Mega-.] An extinct genus 
of huge herbivorous edentates resembling the 
sloths ; one of these. Also transf, applied to 
something huge 1850. Also anglicized Me*ga- 
there 1839. Hence MegatheTial a, resembling 
a m. ; huge 1894. Megatlie*riaii a.^ of or per- 
taining to megatheria; sb. a m. or kindred ani- 
mal 1842. MegatheTioid a, resembling a m, ; 
sb. a megatherioid animal 1839. 

Megilp (mx“gi*lp), sb. (Many variant spell- 
ings.) 1768. [?J I. A mixture of linseed 

oil with turpentine or mastic varnish, or the 
like, employed as a vehicle for oil colours, a. 
A composition used by grainers 1827. Hence 
Megilp V, trans, to varnish withm. ; to give to 
(oil colours) the quality imparted by m. 
Megohm ; see Mega- b. 

Megrim 1 (mPgrim). late ME. [a. F. mi* 
graine, semi-pop. ad. late Lh hemicrania ; see 
Hemicr ANi A.] I. Hemicrania ; a form of severe 
headache usually confined to one side of the 
head ; nervous or sick headache ; an attack of 
this. b. == Vertigo 1595. a. A whim, fancy, 
fad 1593. 3, pi, * Vapours * ; low spirits 1633. 
4. pi. The staggers 1639. 

a. Hce is troubled with a perpetuall migrim ; at sea 
hee wisheth to bee on land, and on land at sea 1631, 
Megrim 2 (mrgrim). dial. Also -in. 1836. 
The scald-fish, Amoglossus laterna. 
Meibomian (moibda'mian), a. 1813. [f. 
Meibomius 4 -AN.] Anat, Distinguishing 
epithet of certain sebaceous glands in the 
human eyelid, discovered by H. Meibom (Mei- 
bomius) of Helmstadt (died 1700). 

Meinie (m^mi). Ohs, exc. arch, ME. [a. 
OF. meyni, mesnie : — ^pop.L. ^mansionata, i, 
L. mansionem (whence F, maison). In Eng. 
partly confused with Many sb,'] i. A family, 
household. 3. A body of retainers, dependents. 
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etc. ; a retinue, suite, train ME. A com- 

pany of persons having a common object of 
association; an army, ship’s crew, congrega- 
tion, etc. -1598. t4. The collection of pieces 

or *men* used in the game of chess ME. 
only. 5. A multitude of persons ; chiefly dis- 
paraging, a * crew ‘ set \ Also, the masses. 
ME. fd. Of animals : A herd, drove, flock, 
etc, ; a multitude -1556.^ 
z. They summon’d vp their meiney, straight tooke 
Horse, Commanded me to follow Shaks. 

Meiocene, var. of Miocene. 

If Meiosis (moii<3Q*sis). Also fmxosis. 1577. 

! [Gr., f. fifiovv to lessen, f. less.]^ RAet. 

\ fa. A figure by which the impression is inten- 
; tionally conveyed that a thing is less in size, 
importance, etc., than it really is. b. == Li- 
totes 1642. 

b. The Words are a Meiosis, and import much more 
than they express South. Hence Meio'tic it, 1915. 

Meiostemonous (moii^stTmJnss), a. Also 

mio-. 1832. [irreg. f. Gr. 4 crTjfiov*, 

CTTffiatv stamen 4 -ous.] Bot, Having fewer 
stamens than petals. 

ii Meistersmger (msi’starsi gai). 1886. [G., 
“ master-singer.] A member of one of the 
German artisan guilds of minstrels (i4th-i6th 
cent.). 

Meitll (mf]?). Sc. 1513. [app. a. ON. mid 
mark.] A landmark, sea-mark, boundary. 
Mekbitarist (me'kitarist). Also mecb-. 
1834. [f. Mekhiiar 4 -1ST.] A. sb. One of a 

congregation of Armenian monks of the R. C. 
Church originally founded at Constantinople 
in 1701 by Mekhitar, an Armenian, B. adj. 
Of or belonging to these 1874- 
Mekometer (mJk^^-mi'tsi). 1894. [f. Gr. 
fi^KOs length 4 -meter.] An instrument for 
finding the range for infan^ fire. 

Melaconite (milm-ktJhoit}. 1850. [Altered 
from \melaconise (1839), a. mod.F. milaconise, 
f. Gr. fiiXas black 4 novis dust ; see -ITE ^.] 
i Min. An earthy black oxide of copper. 
IjMelada (melli’da). 1875. [Sp., f. zwfS/dJT'to 
boil sugar a second time, f. mtel honey.] The 
sugar and molasses obtained when cane-juice 
is boiled down to sugar-point, 

IlMelaena (milf-na). 1800. [mod.L,, a. 
Gr. pikaivaj fern, of jiiXas Hack.] Path, 
A disease or (in mod. use) symptoms of a 
disease characterized by the evacuation and 
vomiting of dark bloody matter, b. concr. The 
I matter thus discharged 1858. 

Melam (merimm). 1835. [Arbitrary coin- 
I age (Liebig 1834).] Chem, A buff-coloured, 

I insoluble amorphous substance obtained by 
i the distillation of sulphocyanide of ammonium. 

Melamine (meriamoin). Also -in. 1835. 

! [Named by Liebig (1834 ) ; t Mel(am) 4 
' Amine.] Chem, A crystalline substance ob- 
I tained by boiling melam with potassic hydrate, 
or by heating cyanamide to 302® F . ; called also 
cyanuramide. 

tMelampod. Also -pode. 1579, [ad. L. 

melampodium, *ion, a, Gr. fieXajnrddiov black 
hellebore, f. /teXov-, pikas black 4 ttoS-, 
TTods’ foot.] Black Hellebore, HelUborus offici* 
nalis -1656. 

liMelana0mia(melaiirmia), i860. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. peXav-f pikas 4 atpa blood.] Path. A 
morbid condition, associated with severe forms 
of malarial fever, in which the blood contains 
granules and flakes of black or brown pigment. 
Hence Melanae*mic a. 1878. 

11 Melancholia (melank<?a*lia), PI, -lae. 
1814. [Late L. ; see Melancholy.] A 
functional mental disease characterized by ex- 
treme depression of spirits. Melajiclio*liac a, 
affected with m. ; sb, one so affected 1863. 
fMelanchO'liaii. ME. [f. Melancholy 
4 -AN.] A. adj. Having the atrabilious tem- 
perament ; addicted to * melancholy ' or irasci- 
bility. B. sb. One of an atrabilious tempera- 
ment or affected with melancholy -1695. 

Melancholic (melankF’lik). late ME. [ad. 
late L. melancholicus, a. Gr., f. pkkav* Hack 4 
Xokif bile; see Melancholy and -ic.] A. 
adj. ft* Pertaining to or containing ‘ melan- 
choly ‘ or ‘ black bile ' ; atrabilious. Of food, 

tf(? 0 (r«h). ^(Fr.fazre). 5 (f*r,fism,^mrth). 
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atmospheric or planetary influences, etc. ; 
Tending to produce melancholy or atrabilious 
disorder. -1631. s. Of persons, etc. ta. Hav- 
ing the atrabiiiar temperament or constitution. 
h. Constitutionally liable to (or faffected v,ith| 
depression of spirits; gloomy, melancholy. 
ME. ts- Causing depression of spirits ; sad- 
dening -1812. t4. Expressive of melancholy 

or sadness -1757. 5* niod. use: Pertaining 
to, or affected with, melancholia z856, 

X. b. Oliver was of the m. temperament Morley. 

B. I. fa. One w’ho is affected with mental 
depression, b. One suffering from melancholia. 
1586. tn. U sed by Clarendon for : Depression 
of spirits. 

Melancliolily (me*lankplili)> ^^ 2 ?- ^53^. 
[f. Melancholy a. -1* -ly 2.] In a melan- 
choly manner, f Meriancboliness 1528-1715. 
MelanctLOlious (melankdariias), a. Now 
rar£. late ME. [a. OF. melancolieus^ f. melati£o- 
lie ; see -Oi-^S.] i. Constitutionally inclined to 
melancholy ; fatrabilious in constitution ; 
gloomy. Also, of sounds, etc. : Expressive of 
melancholy. ta. Tending to cause, or of 
the nature of, atrabilious disorder -1562. 

X. This pope, .was a fumisshe man and malincolyous 

Melanctiolist (meriank^ist). Now rare or 
Obs. 1599. [f. Melancholy +- rsT.] tOne 
of a ‘ melancholic ‘ constitution ; one affected 
with melancholia. 

Melancholize (me*lank^i3iz),z'. lilo\vrare 
or Obs, 1597. [£ as prec. + -IZE.] To be 
or become or make melancholy. 

MelandLOly (meriankpli), sb. ME. [a. 
OF. melancolie, malencoUey etc. (mod.F. milan- 
coUe)^ ad, L. melancholia^ a. Gr., f. fieXoaf-, 
fi€\as black + bile-l ti. The condition 
of having too much ‘ black bile ’ ; the disease 
supposed to result from this condition. From 
the 17th c. onwards used as the name of the 
mentd disease now called technically Melan- 
cholia. -1866, tb. concr. The ‘ black bile * 
itself ; one of the four chief fluids or cardinal 
humours of obsolete physiology -1653. ts. 
Irascibility, sullenness -1595. 3* Sadness and 

depression of spirits ; gloom or dejection, esp. 
when constitutional. Often personified, ME. 
tb. A vexation -1644. c. A state or f (often in 
pL) mood of melancholy 1586. d. A tender or 
pensive sadness 1614, 

a. John III. iii. 42. 3 My minde was troubled with 
deepe Melancholly Shaks. Hence loathed M., Of 
Cerberus and blackest midnight born Milt. _ d. But 
hail thou Goddes, sage and holy, Hail divinest M, 
Milt. Comb.^ as ttu-mady -sick adjs., etc. 
Melancholy (me-lankpli), a. 1526. [From 
attrib. use of the sb.] Affected with the 
disease of melancholy -1732. fb. Of or affected 
by the melancholy ‘humour* -1667. ta. 
Irascible ; sullen -1604. 3» Of persons, etc. : 

Depressed in spirits; sad, gloomy, dejected; 
esp, of a constitutionally gloomy temperament 
1579. Also transf, (of animals) 1593. b. Pen- 
sive ; sadly meditative 1632. 4. Suggestive or 

expressive of sadness, depressing, dismal 
1592. 5. Of a fact, state of things, etc. : Sad- 

dening. lamentable, deplorable 1710. 

3. There is no more m. creature in existence than 
a mountebank off duty W. Irving. irattsf. The 
mellancholy Owle, (Deaths ordinary messenger) 
Nashe, b. Sweet Bird. Most musicall, most m. 1 
Milt. 4. M. Bells Rom, ^ Jul, iv. v, 86. 
fMe^lancholy, v, 1491. [ad. OF. 
eolier,'] irans. To make melancholy -1657. 
Melanc^thoman (melaq k]?^ a*nian) . 1 755. 
f f. Philipp Melanchthon \ Gr. transl. of G.sckwa rz- 
erd ‘black earth '). a German reformer (1497-- 
1560) + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Melanchthon or his opinions. B. sb. A follower 
of Melanchthon. tMelamchthonist 1564, 
Melanesian (meUnrJi^). 1849. [f* 
lanesia (in sense ‘the regions of islands in- 
habited by blacks *), f. Gr. /i^Aas black + in\aos 
island + -an.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Melanesia (a group of islands in the western 
Pacific), its inhabitants, language, etc, B. sb, 
A native of Melanesia; the language of the 
Mdanesians. 

11 Melange, (melang), sb, 1653. [F., f, 
fnihr Meddle ©,] i, A mixture ; usu. a 
hetorc^eneous collection, a medley. a. a. A 
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dress fabric of cotton chain and woollen weft, 
b. A kind of woollen yam of mingled colours. 
So Melange c. to mix (wool of different colours) 
1880 ; also tMelamgery, a mixture 1733. 
Melani an (m/I/^rnian), a, 1861. [ad. F. 
milanien, f. Gr. ix^Xav^, fxikas black; see 
-IAN.] £l/m. = next i. 

Melanie (milsemik), a, 5826, [f. as prec. 
•h -ic.] I. .Finn. Having black hair and 
a dark compIe.\ioa. 2. Distinctive epithet 
of the black pigment occurring in melanosis ; 
hence, affected with melanosis 1847. 

Melanin (merianin). 1843. [f. Gr. fieXav-, 
/i€Aas i- -IN^.] Ckem, and Pfys. The black 
pigment of melanism ; also that of melanosis. 
Melanism (me-laniz’m). 1843. [f. Gr. 

fieXav-y fieXas -f -ISM.] Darkness of colour 
resulting from an abnormal development of 
black pigment in the epidermis, hair, feathers, 
etc. of animals ; opp. to albinism. b. A me- 
lanic variety (of some species) 1863. Hence 
Melani'stic a. affected by m. 1874. 

Melano- (meriaiu?), a» Gr. /teXavo-, comb, 
f. /leXas black, as in {jMelaiiode*rma, -de*rmia 
[Gr. Bepjxa skin; see -iaI, Path. =5 Me- 
lasma. 

II Melanochroi (mei^ptoiai), sb. pL 1866. 
[mod.L. ; formed by Huxley to represent an 
assumed Gr. iJ.€\dvcaxpot, f. ftekav-y piikas 
black -f axpos pale.] Anthrap. In Huxley’s 
classification : A subdivision of the Leioirichi 
or smooth-haired class of mankind, having 
dark hair and pale complexion. Melanochro*- 
ic, Melano*chroid,Melaiio*clirous adjs, pertain- 
ing to or resembling the Melanochroi, 
Melanocx>motts (mel^p-komss), a. 1836. 
[f. Gr, fiekavoKOfir}^ (f. fiekavo'-j jxikas + Kofit] 
hair) -f -ous.] Black-haired. 

1! Melanoi, sb, pi, 1866. [Gr. ix€kavoi, pi. of 
{zikavos = peXay black.] Anthrop, Huxley’s 
name for the black-haired and dark-com- 
plexioned division of the Deiotrichi. 
Melanoid (merianoid), a. 1854. [f. Gr. 
ft€kavo€tdiiSy {. fiekayo-y fsikos + etdos form.] 
Path. Characterized by the presence of black 
pigment. 

II Melanoma (meian^wma), PI, -mata. 
c 1830. [mod.L,, a. Gr. type pLekavcofiay f. 
pekeofovaOai to become black.] Path, A 
melanotic growth. 

Melanose (medan^as'), a, 1823. [f. Gr, 
fzekav-, pcAay + -OSE ; but app. suggested by 
next.] Path. Containing, or of the nature of, 
the black pigment contained in melanosis. 

(I Melanosis (melanoa-sis). PL -oses (-Ju*sfz), 
1823. [modX., a. late Gr. ^i^kaycoais, f. 
jiikavovaSaL (see above).] Path, i. Abnormal 
development of a black pigment in some tissue. 
2. Black cancer 1834. 

Melanotic (melanp'tik), a. 1829. [See 
Melanosis and -otic.] 1, Path. Charac- 
terized by, or of the nature of, melanosis. 2. 
Zool. = Melanistic 1872. 

Melanotjrpe (milae*n<?toip). 1864, [f. Me- 
lano- -f -TYPE,] A kind of Ferrotype. 
MelanotlS (medanos), a, 1836. [f. Gr. 
fi€kav~y fiekas + -OUS.] Anthrop. With ref. to 
hair and complexion: Bladdsh, dark; be- 
longing to the Melanoi. 

II Melanuria (melaniu«Ti2l). 1890. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. fjL^kav-y fiekas + ovpov urine; see -lA.] 
Path. A condition in which the urine assumes 
a black or dark blue colour. Hence Melanu*- 
ric a?- 1881. 

Melanuric(melaniu®*rik), ^z .2 1852. [Based 
on Ger. melanurensditre (Liebig), f. mellan 
mellone + uren a supposed base of urea 4 - 
sdure acid.] Ghent. In m. acid^ a white chalky 
powder, obtained by heating urea. 

Melaptiyre (medafaiax). 1841. [a. F. mila^ 
fkyrey f. Gr. pcAax -f (por)phyre Porphyry.] 
Petrology, A species of black or dark-coloured 
porphyry. 

11 Melasma (milae*zma). 1817, [mod.L., a. 
Gr. pLekacTfjLa black spot or dye, ult. f. fiikas 
black.] Path. Excess of black pigment in the 
skin. Hence Mela*snilc a, 1865. 
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Melasses, obs. f. Molasses, 

MelcMte (me'lkoit). 1619. [ad. L. Mel- 
chiia = ‘ royalists ’ (i. e. of the party^ of the 
Roman emperor), f. (ult.) Syr, malka king.] 
Orig., the designation applied to those Eastern 
Christians who adhered to the orthodox faith 
as defined by the councils of Ephesus (a. d. 
431) and Chaicedon (a. d. 451). Later, 
applied to those orthodox Eastern Christians 
who use an Arabic version of the Greek ntual, 
and esp. to those who have become Uniats. 
Meld (meld), v, 1897. [app. ad. G. melden 
to announce.] Cards, In pinocle: = Declare 
(vb. 8) in bezique; also sb. a group of cards to 
be melded. 

[jMilde (me-ki, m^k). 1648. [Fr. ; see 

Medley, Mellay.I A mixed fight between 
two parties of combatants, a skirmish. Also 
transf. a lively debate. 

Melene (me'lzh). 1848. [f. Gr. jxkkiacfa bee 
4- -ENE. ] Chem, An olefine obtained by the dis- 
tillation of beeswax. Called also Melissylene. 
Melic (me*lik), sb, 1787. [ad. mod.L. me- 
licay f. It. nulicay meliga sorghum.] ^ A grass 
belonging or allied to the Melica. 

JieHc (medik), a. 1699. [ad, Gr. /sekinos, 
f. fxikos song.] Of poetry (esp. Gr. strophic 
odes) : Intended to be sung. 

11 Meliceris (melisisTis). PL -cerides (-se*- 
ridzz) . 1562. [mod.L., a. Gr. pLekiKrjpis some 
eruptive disease, f. iiekiicrjpQv honeycomb, f. 
pL€kL honey 4- Krjpos wax.] Path. An encysted 
tumour containing matter which resembles 
honey. 2. An affection marked by exudation 
of viscid honeylike matter 1870. Hence Meli- 
ce*ric, MeliceTous adjs. pertaining to a m. 
Melicoton(ie, -y, var. ff. Melo coton. 
fMe^licrate. 1563. [ad. late L. melicrdtumy 
ad. Gr. pLekiKparoVy f, piXi 4 * Kpd-y nepavvvvai 
to mix.] A drink made with honey and water 
“ 1775 * 

Melilite (medibit). Also mell-. 1796. |Ja. 
F. mililiiey mod.L. melilithusy f. Gr, p^ki 
honey 4- Xi 0 os stone; see -LITE.] Min. A 
silicate of calcium, aluminium, and other bases, 
found in honey-yellow crystals 1821. 2. = 

Mellite (Kirwan). 

Melilot (mediVt). late ME. [a. OF. meii- 
lot (mod.F. mililot), ad. late L. melilotoSt a. 
Gr., a sweet kind of clover, f. pkki honey 4- 
kmbs Lotus.] A plant of the leguminous 
genus MelilotuSt esp. M. oficinalis or Yellow 
M., the dried flowers of which were formerly 
much used in making plasters, poultices, etc. 
Melinite (medinait). 1886. [a. F. milinitey 
f, Gr. fiykivos, f. prjkov apple, quince.] A 
French explosive, said to be composed of 
picric acid, gun-cotton, and gum arabic. 
Meliorate (mfdior^fit), v. 1552. [f. late L. 
meliorat-y meliorare, f. L. melior better.] i. 
trans. = AMELIORATE v.x. 2. intr. = Ame- 
liorate^ V. 2. 1654. 

1. Religion is to ra. the condition of a people Jer. 
Taylor. oisol. Instead of meliorating, it [chastise- 
ment sine causd\ pejorates Sedley. Hence Melio- 
ra*tioil, amelioration, improvement. Meliorative 
a, tending to m. Mediorator, -er, one who or that 
which meliorates. 

Meliorism (mfdioriz’m). 1877. [f. L. 

melior 4 - -ISM.] The doctrine, intermediate 
between optimism and pessimism, which 
affirms that the world may be made better by 
human effort. So Me*liorist, one who be- 
lieves in m. 1858. Meliori’stic a. 1888. 
Meliority (mzli^uiti), 1578. [ad. med.L. 
melioritaSt f. L. melior y see -ITY.] The quality 
of being better ; superiority, 

Meliphagous (meli’fagos), a. i8s6. [f. 
mod.L, Meliphaga (f. Gr. p,ikt honey 4- -<pdyos 
eating) 4 - -OUS.] Ornitk. Belonging to the 
Mehphagidm or honey-eating birds. 

IlMelisma (mili-zma). 1880. [a. Gr. [ik- 
Xx(r/*a.] Mus. A song, air, or melody, as opp. 
to recitative or declamatory music. 

Melitose (medit< 5 'us). 1861. [f. Gr. (lekiry 
fieki honey 4 - -OSE.] Chem, A kind of sugar 
obtained from the manna of Eucalyptus, 
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'i Melituria (melitiu»Tia). 1863. [modX., f. 
as prec. -r ovpov mine t Path, =■ 

Glycosuria, 

Mell (mel), Now only Sc, and dial. 
ME. [North, var, of mall^ Maul sb^\ A 
heavy hammer or beetle of metal or wood ; ■fa 
mace or club j also, a chairman's hammer. 
fMell (mel), sb.^ i575« [a. L. mell-, mel, — 
Gr. p,dkLT-j Honey -1864, 

Mell (mel), Vm Now arch, and diai, ME. 
[a. OF. me Her ^ var. of fTusler’, see Meddle v,\ 
I. trans. To mi.x, mingle. Also \Yith together, 
up. 2. intr, for refl. To mix, have intercourse 
with, associate ME. f 3. To copulate -1641, 

4. To mingle in combat ME. 5. To concern 
or busy oneself ; to deal, treat ; to interlere, 
meddle. Const, iu, toy, •with, late ME, 
Mellay (me'kJ). ME. [a. OF. viellie 
Mel^e.j I. fContention, fight ; spec, a close 
hand to hand fight of bvo parties or combatants 
{arch.), *1-2. A cloth of a mixture of colours or 
shades ; also, a mixed colour “X593. 

1. He rode the m., lord of the ringing lists Tenny- 
son. 

Mellic (medik), a. 1837. [Shortened from 
Mellitic.] In m. acid = Mellitic acid. 
Melliferous (meli'feros), a. 1656. [f. L. 
mellifer (f. meU{i)-, mel honey -f -fer bearing) 
-i- -ous J Yielding or producing honey. 
Mellifluent (meli*fl>i^ent), 1601. [ad. 
late L. mellifiuentem (see next).] = Melli- 
fluous. Hence Melli'fluence. 

Mellifluous (meli'flzros), a, late ME. [f. 
L. mellijluus (f. melU, mel honey 4- fiuere to 
flow) + -OUS.] I. Flowing with honey, honey- 
dropping; sweetened with or as with honey. 
Now rare, 1485. Sweetly flowing, sweet 

as honey. 

2. Saynt Bernard the mellifluous doctor Caxton, 
]\I. and hony-tongued Shakespeare 159S- A nu voyce, 
as I am true knight Shaks, Hence Melli'fluous-ly 
adv., -ness, 

Mellisonant (meli*&3h^t), a. arch, 1634. 
[f. L. mell{iy, mel honey 4- sonanteml\ Sweet- 
sounding. 

Mellite (medoit). 1801. [ad. mod.L. meU 
Hies (1793), f. L. mell-, mel ; see -ite ^.] Min, 
Native mellitate of aluminium, occurring in 
honey-yellow octahedral crystals. So Mellitic 
(meli'tik) a, in m. acid, the peculiar acid of 
mellite 1794 ^ hence Me*Ilitate, a salt of this 
(formerly mellate) 1828. 

Mellone (meXan). Also mel(l)on* 1835. 
[f. TTul- (as in Mel AM) + -one.] Chem. A 
compound of carbon and nitrogen obtained as 
a yellow powder by the action of heat on cer- 
tain cyanogen-compounds. Hence Me’Uonide, 
a compound of mellone with a metal 1845, 
Mellow (me*lt>tt)j a. 1440. [perh. attrib. use 
of OE. meh (stem melw-), ME. melowe. Meal 
i^.i] I. Of fruit: Soft, sweet, and juicy with 
ripeness. b. Of landscape, seasons, etc.; 
Characterized by ripeness 1819. c. Of wines, 
etc.: Well-matured; free from acidity or 
harshness 1700. 2. transf. Soft; soft and 

smooth to the touch ; orig. and esp. of earth, 
loamy, rich 1531. Mature, ripe in age. 

Now chiefly, softened or sweetened by age or 
experience, 1592. 4. Of sound, colour, light, 

etc. : Rich and soft ; full and pure without 
harshness 1668, 5. Good-humoured, genial, 

jovial 1711. 6. Partly intoxicated 1611. 

I. M. apples 1806, nuts Scott, b. Season of mists 
and m. fmitfdlness Keats. x Hoary Frosts.. will 
rot the M. Soil Dryden. 3, The m. glory of the 
Attic St^e M. Arnold. 4, The m. bullfinch Thom- 
son. The golden harvest, of a m. brown Cowper, 
6. The hatefm fellow That’s crabbed when he *s in. 
Sheridan. Hence Me'llow-ly adv., -ness* Me*l- 
lowy a. mellow. 

Mdlow (me'bu), v. 1572. [f. Mellow a.'\ 
I. trans. To render mellow. 2. intr. To be- 
come mellow 1594. 

I. Wind, Sun and Dews, all..m. the Land 1707, 
Age. . Mellows and makes the speech more fit for use 
Cowper, 2. His character mellowed and toned down 
in his later years 1861. 

fMelocoton. Also tmalacato(o)n, -co-. 

1611, [a. Sp. melocoton, ad. It. melocotogno, ad. 
med.L. melum cotoneum, ad. Gr, firjkov uvBd}- 
viov ‘ Cydonian apple ' ; see CoYN, Quince.] 
A peach grafted on a quince -1745* 


Melodeon, melodion 1858. 

[In sense i, quasi-Gr. var. of Melodium ; in 
senses, perh. f. MELODYafter Accordion.] i. 
A wind instrument with a key-board, the bellows 
I being moved by pedals worked by the feet ; an 
earlier form of the * American organ 2. A 
kind of accordion 18S0. 

Melodic (mzlp-dik),^. 1823. [ad. F. m/lc- 
digue, ad. late L. melodicus, a. Gr., f. /tcXoiSta ; 
see Melody and -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
melody. Hence Melo’*dically adv. So Me- 
lo*dial<3,, Melo* dialLy adv. 1818. 

Melo'dics. 1864. [See prec. and -ic 2.I 
The branch of musical science concerned with 
melody. 

Melodious (m/lJu-dios), a. late ME. [ad. 
OF. melodieus (mod.F. milcdieux), f. L. melo- 
dia ; see Melody and -ous.] i. Characterized 
by melody ; sweet-sounding, tuneful. 2. Pro- 
ducing melody 1588. 3. Having a melody 1727. 

I. Man.. forges the subtile.. air into wise and m. 
words Emerson. a. Where like a sweet mellodlus 
bird it sung Shaks. Melo'dions-ly adv., -ness. 
Melodist (me*L?dist). 1789. [f. Melody 
4- -IST.I I. A singer. 2. A composer of 
melodies ; one skilled in melody 1826. 
Melodium (mri^ja-dinm). 1847. [quasi-L. 
f. Melody ; cf. harmonium,'] = Melodeon i. 
Melodize (me‘L?d3iz), v. 1662. [f. Melody 
4- -IZE.] I, intr. To make melody ; occas. 
joc., to play (on an instrument), b. iransy'To 
blend harmoniously with 18 ii. 2. trans. To 
make melodious 1759. 3. To compose a 

melody for (a song) 1881. 

Melodrama (ime’l^rama, mehjdra'ma). 
1809. [Alteration of Melodrame, after 
Dr.^ma.] I. In early use, a stage-play in 
which songs were interspersed, and in which 
orchestral music accompanied the acdon. 
Now, a dramatic piece characterized by sensa- 
tional incident and violent appeals to the emo- 
tions, but with a happy ending, b. This 
species of dramatic composition or representa- 
tion 1814. 2. transf. Incidents, or a story, re- 

sembling a melodrama; also, melodramatic 
behaviour, occurrences, etc. 1814. 

1. attrib. A nu kitchen, suitable for bandits or 
noblemen in disguise^ Stevenson. _ 2. My idea of 
heaven is that there is no m. in it at all Emerson. 
Hence Melodrama*tic a. having the characteristics 
of m. ; characterized by sensationalism and spurious 
pathos. Melodrama’tically adv, Melodra’ma- 
tist; a writer of melodramas. Melodra*matize v. 
to make melodramatic ; also, to convert the story of 
(a novel) into a m, 

f Melodrame (me*ld7drsem). Also -dram. 
1802. [a, F. milodrame, f. Gr. /teXos song, 

music 4- F, drame Drama.] == prec. 

Melody (me*l<Wi), sh* ME. [a. OF. melo- 
die (mod.F. melodic), ad. late L, melodia, a. Gr. 
fi€k(p8la, f. fiek^Bos, f. fiiXos song 4- 
contr. of dotS-, ablaut-var. of aeiSeiv to 
sing.] I. Sweet music; beautiful arrangement 
of musical sounds ; beauty of musical sounds, 
tunefulness, b. transf. Musical quality in the 
arrangement of words 1789. 2. A series of 

single notes arranged in musically expressive 
succession ; a tune : = Air sb. III. i. 1609. 
b. The principal part in a harmonized piece of 
music. c. transf. Applied to poems written 
to be sung to particular melodies 1807. d. 
Applied to pictorial combinations of colour 
1830. 3. That element of musical form which 
consists in the arrangement of single notes in 
musical succession ; dist. from harmony 1727. 

1. Whilst all the winds with m, are ringing Shelley. 
Phr. To make m, (now arch,'), a. Heard melodies 
are sweet, but those unheard Are sweeter Keats. 
d. Studied melodies of exquisite colour Ruskin, 
Hence Me'Iody v. rare, to make m., to sing. 

Melologue (me*DVg). Tom Moore, [f. 
Gr. fiikos song 4* k6yos speech (see -logue). 
Cf. F, milologue (Berlioz).] A musical com- 
position in which some of the verses are sung 
and others recited. 

Melon (me’lan). late ME. [a. F. melon, ad. 
late L. melonem, melo, prob, short for L. melo- 
pepo, SL, Gr, fiTjkoTriirav, f. f^^kov apple 4 - 
nk-noiv a gourd (orig. an ellipt. use of trirrcuv 
ripe),] I, A name for several kinds of gourds 
bearing sweet fruit, esp, the Musk M., Cucumis 
Melo, and Water M., Citrullus vulgaris. 


I (Applied both to fruit and plant) 2. Conch, 

I The shell of a mollusc of the genus Melo. Also 
m.-shell, -volute. 1840. 3. A rounded mass of 

blubber taken from the top of the head of cer- 
tain cetaceans 1887. 4. U.S. slang. A_ large 

surplus of profits available for distribution to 
several people ; phr. to cut a m, 2909. ^ 

Comb.: m.-beetle, a beetle of the genus Diabroiicd, 
injurious to melons ; -cactus, any plant ofthe^enus 
Melocacim, so called from the melonlike ridged 
steins ; -pumpkin, Cucurbita maxima or C, Melo- 
pepo ; -thistle = m.-cacius. 

Melopflone (me'l<70an). 1859. [f. Gr. 

p-kkos song 4- Kpojvi] sound.] A kind of accor- 
dion. Me*lophonist, a melodist. Thackeray. 
Meloplasty (me-bpl^sti). 1883. [f. Gr. 

pijkoy apple, poet, cheek 4- -ukacrTos moulded 
4- -y =^.] Surg. The plastic restoration of a 
cheek. So Melopla*stic a, 1848. 

II Meloposia (meDpria). 1759. [a. Gr. 

pekovoua, f. pekonoios maker of songs, f. 
pkkos 4- iro:-, irouLV.] Antig.The art of com- 
posing melodies ; the part of dramatic art con- 
cerned with music. 

Melt (melt), sb. 1854. [f. Melt v.] i. 
The act or operation of melting 1897. 2. 

Metal, etc., in a melted condition; the quan- 
tity melted at one time. 

Melt (melt), v. Pa. t melted. Pa. pple. 
melted ; molten (m^u'lt’n). [Orig. two vbs. : (i) 
intr. strong vb. OE. meliait, pa. pple. gemolten ; 
(2) wk. vb., normally trans., OE. melian (WS. 
mieltan), pa. pple. gemelted : — ’^maltjaii.] 

L intr. i. To become liquefied by heat. b. 
joc. To perspire excessively 1787. 2. To be 

dissolved, e. g. by the agency of moisture OE. 
b. Of clouds, vapour: To dissolve; to break 
into rain ME. c. To disappear 1611. 3. Of 

a person, his heart, feelings, etc. ta. To be 
overwhelmed with dismay or grief -1611, b. 
To become softened by compassion or love; to 
dissolve tn or mto tears ME, 4. To dwindle 
away ME. 5. To filter in, become absorbed 
into ME. 6. Of sound : To be soft and 
liquid 1626. 7. To pass imperceptibly into 

something else 1781. 

I. When the snow melts from the Mountaines 
Morvson, Phr, To m. away ; to be destroyed or 
wasted by being melted, b. [CDur chariot-horse with 
heat Must seem to m. Chapman], x Phr. To m. in 
ike mouth : said of food that is extremely tender, c. 
With shriekes She melted into Ayre Shaks. 3. a. 
My soule mclteth awa> e for very heuyncsse Cover- 
dale Ps. cxviiifi]. 28. b. She melted into a Flood of 
Tears Steele. 4. The body of his party is melting 
away very fast Burke. 7. Downs . . 1 hat m. and fade 
into the distant sky Cowper. 

n. trans. 1, To reduce to a liquid condition 
by heat OE. tb. To form of molten material, 
late ME. 2. To dissolve, late ME. 3. To 
mdce tender, touch the feelings of. late ME. 
t4. To weaken, enervate Shaks. 5. To 
spend, squander (money) ; to cash (a cheque 
or bank-note) slang 1700. 6. To blend 

or into 1605. 

I. The soring clouds into sad showres ymolt Spen- 
ser. Phr. To m. down (also U.S. up) : to melt (coin, 
etc.) in order that the metal may be used as raw 
material, b. Jsa, xl. 3. Her noble heart wm 
molten in her breast Tennyson. 4. Timen iv. iii. 
256. S* X had him arrested before he had time to m. 
the notes Reade, 6. A grey mist.. melted whole 
mountains into a soft dull grey Black. 

Melting (medtig), vbl. sb, late ME. [LMelt 
V. 4- -ING J I. The action of Melt v, ; an 
instance of this, a. concr, pi. That which has 
been melted ; a substance produced by melting 
1558. 3. attrib,, as m.-furnace, etc, late ME. 

X. ^Surveyor of the Meltings the former designa- 
tion of a certain officer of the mint ; hence the Melt- 
ings, his office. 

Comb. ; m.-beat, the degree of heat required to 
melt a given substance; -point, that point of the 
thermometer which indicates the melting-heat of any 
particular solid : -pot, a vessel in which metals, etc., 
are melted; often fig, with ref. to remodelling of 
institutions, etc. 

Me-lting, ///. «. late ME. [-ing^] That 
melts ; yielding to emotion, tender ; (of sound, 
colour) liquid and soft; that ‘melts in the 
mouth ' (esp. of certain pears). 

Like unto . . m. wax 1577. M. Charitie 2 Hen, JV, iv. 
iv. 32. Albeit vn-vsed to the m. moode Oth,y, ii. 349* 
The m, voice through mazes running Milt. A first- 
rate m, pear Darwin. MeTting*ly adv., -ness. 
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Melton (me ’Itsa). 1823. Name of a town | [B(Iembrailtila(msmbrr‘’nia^IaJ. ALo -tile, j fHe-morate, p. 1623. [f. L. menwrai-^ 

In Leicestershire (more fully Melton Mowbray), ! 1821. 'L., dim. of memhranar^ A little mem- | immor^e^ f. vumor ; see Memory.] 


a famous hunting centre. Used attnh,, esp. la 
i/. chik (also simply melton), a stout smooth 
cloth having the nap cut very close and the 
face finished tnthout pressing or glossing. 
Hence Melto'nian a. pertaining to Melton 
Mowbray ; sh, one who hunts at Melton Mow- 
bray, an adept at hunting 1825. 

IMTeiru Abbrev. of Memorandum i. 
Mem, vulgar var. of hfA’AM. 

Member (me*mb3i), sb. [ME, membre, a. 
F. membre : — L. membrum limb.] i. A part or 
organ of the body; chiefly, a limb, etc. (as 
opp. to the trunk) I arch, tb. s^ec, (after L.) ; 
*== ‘ privy member ’ -1728. c. Biol, Any part 
of a plant or animal viewed with regard to its 
form and position 1875. 3 - fiS* chiefly in m, 

of Christy of Satan ME. 3. iransf Each con- 
stituent part of a comp 1 e.v structure, late ME. 
b. Arch. * Any part of an edifice, or any mould- 
ing in a collection of mouldings, as those in a 
cornice, capital, base, etc,’ (Gwilt) 1679. 4. 

Each individuai belonging to a society or 
assembly. Also formerly, fan inhabitant or 
native (of a country or city). ME. b, abfol. A 
person. Now j/an^ and Bta/. 1525, fc. One 
who takes part in anything -1604. 5. One 

formally elected to take part in the proceedings 
of a parliament: in full M. of Parliapient 
(abbrev. M.P.), in U.S. M. of Congress (M.C.) 
1454. 6. A component part, branch, of a poli- 
tical body, late ME. -fy, A branch (of a trade, 
art, profession) ; a branch, species, subdivision 
of a class -'1614. 8. A section or district of an 
estate, manor, parish, or the like 1450. 9. 

Mafk.SL A group of figures or symbols forming 
part of a numerical expression or formula 
1608. b. Either side of an equation 1702. 

10. A division or clause of a sentence ; a head 
of a discourse ; a branch of a disjunctive pro- 
position 1534. II. Each of the items forming 
a series 1851, 

I. Prh^ m. or members^ ^carnal m . : the secret 
part or parts. The windy m. (after James iii. 5-8) ; 
the tongue, a. Wherein I was made a m. of Christe 
Bk Com. Prayer. 3. b. In later Gothic the pinnacle 
became gradually a decorative m. Ruskin. 4. Here 
comes a m. of the common-wealth Shaks. c. All 
members of our Cause Shaks. 6 . By estates of the 
realm they meant members, or necessary parts, of the 
parliament Hallam. Hence Me'mbral a. pertaining 
to a m. ; Anai. and Zool^ appendicular 1603. 

t‘Me*mber, v, late ME, [a. OF. memhrer 
: — ^L. mentorare.'] = Memos ate. --1589. 

Membered (me-mboid), a. ME. [f. Mem- 
ber sh. -f -ED 2.] Having members (of a 
specified kind or number) ; divided into mem- 
bers; tconsisting of links or segments. b. 
spec, in Her. Said of a bird, when the legs are 
of a different tincture from the body 1530. 

Membership (nie'nib3j|ip). 1647. [f. 

Member sb. 4- -ship.] i. The condition or 
status of being a member of a society, etc. 
3. The number of members m a particular 
body 1850, 

Membranaceous (membrane 'Jas) , a. 1678. 
[f. late L. ntembranacezis, f. membrana ; see 
next and -ACEOUS.] Nat. Hist. Membranous, 
In Bot. thin and semi-transparent, like a fine 
membrane. 

Membrane (me'mbr^in'). 1519. [ad. L. 
membrana, f. membrum Member si. The 
etym. sense is app. ‘that which covers the 
members of the body'.] i. A thin pliable 
sbeet-like tissue (usually fibrous), serving to 
connect other structures or to line a part or 
organ. Also collect, sing. = membranous 
structure. 1615. b. Path. A morbid formation 
in certain diseases 1765. a. tParchment ; a 
sMn of parchment forming part of a roll 1519. 

*. The m, of the nose 1788. The organic basis [of 
v^etaHe tissues] is simple m. and fibre 1846. atirib. 
in.*bozie a bone originating in membran- 

ous tissue, a The third m, of this Roll 1890. Hence 
Membrameous = Membranous. Membrami- 
fowpi a. t-FORuj. Membramo», comb. form. 
Membranous (membrane), 1597. [ad. 
F. mHnbraneux, f. membrane Membrane.] 
Consisting of, resembling, or of the nature of 
membrane^ In Bot., thin and more or less 
Uan^ucent. b. Of diseases : Pertaining to or 
involving the formadon of a membrane 1875, | 


branc. ' ~ j irans. To bring to mind ; to mention, recount. 

Memento {mtmfnto). PI. -oes, -os. late ^ relate -1686. So tMemora'tion, mention ; 
ME, [Imper. of L. tneminisse to remember, \ commemoration 1553-1627. 
redupl. f. root *nten- ; see ISifiND rLl i. \ Mcmorative (me'morativ"), a. (rA) 1448. 
Liturg. Either of two prayers beginning with , i. Reminding one of something ; commemora- 
Memento in the Canon of the Mass, in -which ; tive. Now rare. -fa. Of or pertaining to the 
the living and the dead are commemorated. \ faculty^ pozeer, virtue 

2. A reminder, warning, or hint as to conduct ’ 1706. fs- Having a good memory ; retentive 
or with regard to future events 1582. b. concr. ' 1481-1695. t4. si. Something to put one in 

An object serving to remind or warn 1580. 3. j mind of a thing ; a memorial 1597-1690. 


Something to remind one of some person or 
event 1768, «l4. Joe. misused for; a. A re- 

verie ; hence, a doze ; b. (One’s) memory 1587. 

z. Pnr. M. mori (mu^’rsii [L. = ‘ remember that 
you have to die '.] A warning or (concr.') a reminder 
of death, e.g. a skull 1596. b. Rings, deaths heads, 
and such raementoes Fletcher. 

Memnoniaa (memn^a-ni^), a. 1614, [f. 
L. Memnonitss (a. Gr. Mefxpoveios, f. Mifivctiv") 
+ -AN.] a. Pertaining to the demigod ^fem- 
non, said to have erected the palace at Susa ; 
hence, an epithet of Susa or Persia generally, 
b. Having the property of the statue of Mem- 
non at Thebes in Egypt, said to give forth a 
musical sound w’hen touched by the dawn, 
Xerxes, . . From Susa his M. Palace . . Came 
Memo. (me*m^). 1889. Abbrev. of Memo- 
randum ; colhq. treated as a word. Cf. Mem. 
Memoir (me*mw^j). 1567. [a. F. mentoire 
masc., a spec, use of mimoire fern., Memory.] 
I. A note, memorandum ; a record -1755. ta- 
in diplomatic and official use := Memorandum 
{rare). Also pi. official reports of business 
done. -1829. 3. colleci.pl. a. A record of events , 
a history treating of matters from the personal 
knowledge of the writer or with reference to 
particular sources of information 1659. b. An 
autobiographical record 1673. 4. A biography, 
or biographical notice 1826. 5. An essay on a 
learned subject on which the writer has made 
particular observations. Hence pi. the record 
of the transactions of a learned society. 1680. 

3. The following memoirs of my Uncle Toby's 
courtship Sterne. Hence Memoirist (rnemw/rist), 
a writer of mernoirs, or of a m. Me*moirism, the 
practice of -writing memoirs. 

11 Memorabilia (me:m6rabrlia). 1806. 
[neut. pi. of L. memorabilis.\ Memorable or 
noteworthy things. 

Memorable (me*m6raVl), a, {sh.') 1483, 
[ad. L. memorabilis, f. Tnemorare ; see Memo- 
rate 7/. and -ABDE.] I . Worth remembering ; 
not to be forgotten. 3. Easy to be remembered 
1599* 3* pl- « Memorabilia 1611. 

X. He nothing common did or mean, Upon that nu 
scene Marvell. *. Hen. V, ii. iv. 53. 3. Recorded 

..as one of the chtefe memorahles in his raigne 1613. 
Hence Memorability, Me’morableness, m. 
quality; also, a person or thing worth remembering. 
me*morably ^v. so as to be remembered. 
Memorandtim (memoraeTidifm), si. PL 
-anda (-as'ndi), -aadinns (-ae’nd^gmz). late 
ME. rL.> neut. sing, of memorandus, gerun- 
dive of memorare (see Memorate v.).'] i. 

‘ (It is) to berememoered ' : placed at the head 
or a note of something to be remembered. 
Now only legal. a. *A note to help the 
memory ' (J.) j hence, a record of events, or of 
observations, esp. for future use 1542. b. spec. 
A record of a pecuniary transaction 1607. c. 
Zazo. The wndting in which the terms of a trans- 
action or contract are embodied 1591. d. 
Diplomacy. A summary of the grounds for or 
against an action, the state of a question, etc. 
1658. ts. An injunction to remember some- 
thing -1643. t4. A reminder; also, a me- 

mento, souvenir -1847. 5, Comm. An informal 
communication, esp. one on paper headed with 
the word ‘Memorandum’ and the name and 
address of the sender. 6. attrib. 1710. 

X c. Marine Insurance. A clause in a policy 
enumerating the articles in respect of which under- 
-writers have no liability. M. of association, a docu- 
ment required by law for the registration of a joint- 
stock company, containing the name of the company, 
its object, capital, etc. d. These deliberations.. re- 
sulted in the preparation of the so-called Berlin M. 

1 885. 6. m. cheque, a cheque j^ven as an acknow- 
ledgement of indebtedness, but which is not to be pre- 
sented for payment until a day agreed upon between 
the drawer and drawee. Hence Memorandum v. 
trans. to make a m. of 1805. 


4. Short sentences and memoratiues, as Knovo thy 
sc//ir..and the like J. King. 

Memorial (mimo»‘rial). late ME. [a, OF. 
memorial (mod.F. miTTwrial), ad. L. memari- 
alis adj., f. memoria Memory,] A. adj. 1. 
Preserving the memory of a person or thing, as 
a statue, a festival, etc. fc. Remembered ; 
memorable -1631. 3, a. Of or pertaining to 

memory. tb. Mnemonic. tc. Done from 
memory. late ME. 

I. M. windows^i866. A m. ring 1S77. 3. b. Your 
Minutes or m. Aids 1745. 

B. 1 1 . = Memory, late ME. 3. A memorial 
act ; spec. (Bed.) = Commemoration 2 b. 
1468. 3. Something to preserve the memory 

of a person, thing, or event, as a statue, a cus- 
tom, etc. late ME. f 4. A note or memorandum 
-1817. b. Law. An abstract of the particulars 
of a deed, etc., for registration 1813. c. 
Scots Law. A statement of facts drawn up for 
counsel’s opinion. Also, an advocate's brief. 
1752. 5. A record, chronicle, or memoir ; now 

chiefly pL, a record, often containing personal 
reminiscences 1513. 6. In diplomatic use : A 

general designation for various classes of in- 
formal state papers 1536. 7. A statement of 

facts forming the basis of or expressed in the 
form of a petition to a person in authority, a 
government, etc. 1713. 

I. The s-weefc M. of the Just Shall flourish when he 
sleeps in dust Tate & Brady, 3. This also that she 
hath done, shall be spoken of for a memoriall of her 
Mark xiv. 9. 5. Though of their Names in heav’nly 
Records now Be no m. Milt. M» Day U.S. the day 
set apart for honouring the memory of those who fell 
in the civil war of 1861-5. , Hence Memo'rialist, 

one who presents a m. or -writes memorials. 
Memorial (mz‘'mo0*rialj, v. 1764. [f. Me- 
morial sb.] I. trans. = Memorialize 2. 
1768. 2. intr. To draw up a memorial; to 
petition for 1764. 3. Law. To enter in a 

memorandum 1824. 

Memorialize (m/mos-rialriz), 1798. [f. 
Memorial sb, + -ize.] i, h'ans. To com- 
memorate. 3. To address a memorial to. 

J) Memoria tectmica (mz'moa'ria te-knika). 
1730* [L* = ‘ artificial memory '.] A system 
of mnemonics ; a mnemonic contrivance. 
Memorioiis, a. Obs. or arch. rare. 1599. 
[ad. med.L. memoriosus, f. memoria ; see -ous.] 
fi. Having a good memory ; mindful o/-i6^6. 
2. Memorable 1883. 

Memorist (me*m6rist). rare. 1682. [f. 
Memory or Memorize v. ; see -ist.] f i. 
One who prompts the memory. Sir T. 
Browne. 2. D.S* One having a good memory 
1872. 

llMemoriter (mlmp-ritsi), adzf. 1612. [L., 
f, memor.] From memory, by heart. b. as 
adj. Spoken or speaking ' memoriter ’ 1802. 
Memorize (me’mbraiz), v. 1591. [f. 

Memory + -ize.] i, trans. To cause to be 
remembered, make memorable ; also, to pre- 
serve the memory of in writing, record. Now 
rare. 1591. 2. To commit to memory 1856. 

X- Except they means to-.m. another Gotgotha 
Shaks. A Cenotaph to memorise our grave 1822. 
The R.A. here memorised, was George Daw Lamb. 
Memory (me^mori). ME. [a. OF. memorie^ 
memoire (mod.F. mimoire), ad. L. memoria, f. 
memor, redupl. f. root *mer~, Indo-Eur. ^smer- 
(Skr. smar-) to remember,] i. The faculty by 
which things are remembered. 2. 'This faculty 
considered as residing in a particular individual, 
late ME. 3. Recollection, remembrance, late 
ME. b. An act or instance of remembrance ; a 
recollection 1817. c. A person or thing held in 
remembrance 1842. 4. The fact or condition 

of being remembered; ‘exemption from 
oblivion ’ (J.). late ME. 5. (Good or bad) post- 
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humous repute 1450. 6. The length of time 

over which memory extends 1530. 7. Liiurg. 

A commemoration, esp. of the departed. Obs. 
exc. Hist. ME. fS. A memorial writing ; a 
record ; a history -1730. fg. A memorial ; a 
memento -1624. tio. A memorial tomb, 
shrine, chapel, or the like -1691. ii. aiinb.t 
as m.-picture, etc. 164.2. 

1. By the m, it [an idea] can he made an actual per- 
ception again LtOCKE. Pnr. To commit to tn. : to learn 
by heart. Art of artificial tn.\ mnemonics, a 
mnemonic system. 2. I should hauea veriegoDd wit, 
for I haue but a bad raemorie MosuEY. Par. Offg’ood, 
sanCy sound (etc.) m. He was yet in memorie and 
alyve Chaucer. 3. Phr. From m, ; to ca 77 te to (a per- 
son’s) m. ; to bear, kacotykeep in m. To draw or take 
into or to tn , : to recollect ^Out of tTU ; forgotten, 
b. You put strange memories in my head T enkysoh. 
4. That cuer-liuing man of Memone, Henrie the lift 
Shaks. In m. of to the 7 n. of: so as to keep^ alive 
the remembrance of. 5. The raemorie of the iust is 
blessed Prozf. x. 7. Phr. Of blessed, happv^ famous 
(etc.) : a formula used after the names of deceased 
sovereigns, princes, eta 6. Phr. Beyond,^ within tJu 
m. {of moot). ^Through all m . : for all time (Mii-t.). 
Law. Time of {legal) tn . ; Time of m. hath been long 
a^o ascertained by the law to commence from the 
reign of Richard the first Blackstone. 9, These 
weedes are memories of those worser houres Sh.aks. 
Hence Me*moried a. having a m. (of a specified 
kind) 1373 j jTraught with memories 1S51- 

Memphia n (me-mfian). 1591. [f. Memphis 
+ -AN.] A. adj. Pertaining to Memphis, a 
city of ancient Egypt; used vaguely for 
* Egyptian *. B. sb. An inhabitant or native of 
Memphis ; an Egyptian. 

Busiris ^d his M. Chivalrie Milt. So Memphi'tic 
at, pertaining to Memphis, or to the dialect of Coptic 
spoken there 1450. fMemptii’tical ii. 1581. 

(1 Mem-sahib (me*msa|ib). 1857. \i.ment — 
Ma’am + Sahib.] Used by the natives of 
India in addressing European women. 

Men, pi. of Man sb. 

Menace (memas), sb. [ME. manasc&y 
manacey a. OF. manace (mod.F. menace) , a 
Com. Rom. wd. ; — L. minaciay f. minac-y -ax 
adj. , f. minari to threaten.] A declaration or 
indication of hostile intention, or of a probable 
evil or catastrophe ; a threat, b. The action of 
threatening ME. c. Said of a state of things, 
etc., which threatens danger, etc. 1857. 

That M. of committing men to Hell-fire 1664. b. 
The voice of m. and complaint was silent Gibbon. 
The XXL of the skies 1871, 

Menace (memas), z'. ME. [a, F. menacer 
: — pop. L. ^minaciare, f. minacia Menace 
j^.] I. irans. To hold out menaces against ; 
to threaten. 2. intr. To utter menaces ; to be 
threatening ME. 3. trans. To threaten to in- 
flict ME. f 4 . To use threateningly. Milt. 

t. Your eyes do m. me; why looke you pale? Shaks. 
Her life was menaced Macaulay. 2. Earth below 
shook; heaven above menaced Burke, 3. Such as 
m. warre 1621. Hence Memacefol <1. memace- 
ment. Memacer. Memacingly adv. 

Menad, -ic, var. M^nad, -ic. 

Menage, menage (m<?na’5). Now only as 
Fr. ME. [a. 0¥. manaige, menaige (mod.F. 
mlnage ) : — pop. L. ^mansionaticum, f. L. man- 
sionem Mansion, whence F. maisoni\ ti. 
The members of a household; a man’s 
‘ meinie ’ -1490. 2. The management of a 

household, housekeeping; hence, a domestic 
establishment (often semi-concr.) 1698, 

2. Nothing tended to make ladies so, .inefficient in 
the m, as the study of the dead languages Han. 
More, 

Menage, etc. : see Manage, etc. 
Menagerie (mense*d5eri). Also f-ery. 
1712. [a. F. minageriey f. minage'; see M^;- 

NAGE and -ERY.] I. A collection of wild ani- 
mals in cages or enclosures, esp. one kept for 
exhibition. Also, the place where they are 
kept. ta. An aviary -1830. 

I. transf. An old quack doctor named Levett.. 
completed this strange m. Macaulay. 

Menald (memald), a. Also fmenild, 
mennal. 1611. [?] Of animals : Spotted, 

speckled. Of a deer : Of a dappled chestnut. 
Also sb. a deer of this colour. 

Mend (mend), sb. ME. [Partly aphet. f. 
amend (see Amends) ; partly! Mend v.} 
Recompense, reparation ; also, something 
given as compensation. Usu. pi. in form, con- 
strued as sing. -1816. f 2. Remedy -1655. 3. 
Phr. On the m.i recovering; (of affairs, etc.) 

6 (Ger. Koln). 


improving in condition 1802. 4. An act of 

mending, a repair ; a repaired hole, etc. 1888. 
Mend, v. ME. [aphet. f. Amend ».] 

I. To remove or atone for defects, i. trans. 
To free (a person, etc.) from sin or fault ; to 
refoirn ; occas. to cure of {3. fault). Now arch. 
or dial. exc. in phr. to m. one's manners, ways. 

b. intr. for refi. Now rare exc. in provb. It is 

never too late to m. ME, 2. To remove the de- 
fects of (a thing) ; to correct (what is faulty). 
Now only occas. as transf, of 5. ME. b. intr. 
To become less faulty. Of conditions: To 
improve. ME. 3. irans. To rectify, remedy, 
remove (an eril) ; to put right (anything amiss) 
ME, b. intr. Ol a fault: To undergo rectifica- 
tion. Pope. 4, trans. To make amends or 
atone for (a misdeed, an injury); also absol. 
Obs. exc. in Least said soonest mended. hlE. 5. 
To restore to a complete or sound condition (a 
road, clothes, furniture, tools, fences, etc.) ; to 
repair. Also, to make good (the defective 
part). Now the prevailing sense. ME. b. To 
adjust, set right. Obs. exc. Nant. 1515. 6. 

trans. To restore to health, cure, heal (arch.) 
ME. b. intr. To recover from sickness 1500. 

c. Of a wound, etc.: To heal. Of a malady: 
To abate. Now dial. i6oj. 

2. Never think of mending what you write. Let it 
go CoBBETT. b. I hope the times will m. Howell, 
She wolde come, and mende al that was mis 
h AUGER. 5. As they were in the shyppe mendynge 
their nettes CovERDALE i. 19. Phr. \To m. 

ike lights', to trim the lamps, or snuff the candles. 
To 77 U a. fire : to add fuel to it. To 77 t, a pen : to cut 
a worn quill pen so as to make it write properly, 
b, Phr. To 77 t. sails, to loose and skin them afresh 
on the yards. 6. b. The Queen is slowly mending of 
her gout Swift. 

IL Without distinct reference to defect, i. 
irans. To improve the condition or fortune of. 
Now rare or Obs. exc. 7-eJl.y to better oneself. 
ME. t2. To improve by additions (e.g. 
wages, prices) --1697. b. intr. To improve in 
amount or price 1^2. fc. irans. To supple- 
ment -1711. 3, To improve in quality ; to 

ameliorate (conditions, etc.). Now rare. 1603. 
tb. intr. To improve -vj-lz. 4. irans. To im- 
prove upon, surpass, better. Now only colloq. 
to produce something better than. ME. 

2. And we will m. thy wages Shak& c. Wee’ll m. 
our dinner here Shaks. 4. In Vshering M. him. who 
can Shaks. 

Phrases, eta fOod in. all, a pious wish. To 7 n. or 
end', to improve or put an end toi in early use 
chiefly =» * to kill or cure To th. ik^ matter, to 7 n. 
77 taiters ! to improve the state of affairs concerning 
a person or thing. Often used ironically. To 7 ti. 
{oTte* s) pace '. to travel faster. ^To tk. one's handx to 
improve one’s work or conduct. Hence Memdable 
cu capable of improvement. Memder. 

Mendacious (mend^'Jss), a. 1616. [f. L. 
mendac-, -ax (: — "^mentnaxy f. root of mentiri 
to lie) -i- -lous.] Lying ; imtruthful ; false. 

A m. Legend 1616. (The Pagan ages] were not m. 
and distracted, but in their own poor way true and 
sane 1 Carlyle, Menda*cioTis-ly ado., •ness. 
Mendacity (mendse’siti). 1646. [ad. late 
L. mendacitas, f. mendac- ; see prec. and -ITY.] 
The quality of being mendacious; habitual 
lying or deceiving; also, a lie or falsehood. 

If wee call to minde the m. of Greece Sir T. Browne. 

[ Mendelian (mendrlian), a. 1901. [f. 

Gregor Johann Mendel (1822-84) + -ian.] 
Biol. Of or pertaining to Mendel, or follovring 
his law or theory of heredity. So Mende’lian- 
ism, MendeHsm.(me*nd 61 iz’m), Mendel's theory 
of heredity. MemdeKst. Memdelize v. intr. 
to exhibit Mendelian characters. 
i-Mendiant, sb. and a. 1483. [a. F. mendi- 

ant\ — ^L. mendicantem'. see next.] = next -1535. 
Mendicant (memdikant), 1474. [ad. L. 
mendicantem. f. mendicare, f. mendicushtggox.'] 

A. adj. Begging; given to begging. Also, 
characteristic of a beggar. 1613. b. spec. 
Applied to those religious orders who lived en- 
tirely on alms 1547. B. sb. A beggar ; one 
who lives by begging 1474. b. A begging friar 
1530. c. Applied to Brahmin, Buddhist, etc. 
priests who beg for food 1613. 

A. M. prophets go to rich men’s doors Jowett. 

B. There is surely a Physiognomy, which those.. 
Master Mendicants observe, whereby they instantly 
discover a merciful aspect Sir T. Browne. 

Mendicate (me*ndik^it), v. rare. 1618. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. mendicarc'y see prec.] i, trans. 


To ask for like a beggar. 2. intr. To beg 
(rare). Diets. Hence Mendicaiion, begging. 
Mendicity (mendi-siti), late ME. [a. F. 
mendiciti, ad. L. mendicitas, f. mendicus', see 
Mendicant and -ity.] i. The state or con- 
didon of a mendicant; beggary. Also, now 
usually, the existence or numbers of the men- 
dicant class. 2, The practice of begging 1801. 
3. attHb., as m. society 1819. 

Me*nding, vbL sb. ME. [-ING^.] Amend- 
ment (phr. "^on or in the m. hand, see Hand sb. 
I. 4) ; repair ; colloq. articles to be repaired, 
materials (m. wool) for repairing. 

Mendment (memdment). ME. [aphet. f. 
Amendment.] i. — Amendment ; improve- 
ment, etc. 2.Tmprovement of the soil ; concr. 
manure. Now dial. 1644. 

Mendole (me-nd^ul). 1854, [a. It. (Vene- 
tian) mendole.] = Cackerel 1. 

Menevian (m&rvian), a. and sb. 1865. 
[f. Menesjiay med.L. name of St. David's in 
Wales -f- -AN.] Geol. Name of a very ancient 
group of rocks found near St. David’s, etc. 
Me*n-folk(s. 1802. [See Man ^ A] i.The 
male sex. 2. Human beings. MoRRiS. 

Meng, V. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. mpigan (the 
normal development of which was menge, 
minge) OTeut. ^maijgjany f. root of OE. 
gemang Among. The forms meng, ming are 
app. due to ON. mengja.'j 1. irans. To mix (lit. 
and fig.). 2. To produce by mixing. late ME. 
3. To stir up; to disturb, trouble, confound. 
Also intr. for pass, OE. 4. a, trans. To bring 
(living creatures) together -ME. b. refi., 
pass., and intr. To be mingled together , or 
withy among others j to be joined in battle ; to 
have sexual intercourse ; to be united by mar- 
riage -1590. 5. intr. Of things : To be or be- 

come mixed OE. 

Menliaden (menh3*d3n). Also manhad- 
(d)en. 1792. [Corrupted f. Narragansett 
Indian munnawhatieailgi\ A U.S. fish of the 
herring family, Brevoortia tyrannus, much used 
for manure and producing a valuable oil. 
MerUiir (memhiai). 1840. [Breton {mm 
stone, hir long).] ArchseoU A tall upright 
monumental stone, of varying antiquity, found 
in parts of Europe, and in Africa and Asia. 
Menial (mfTiial), a. {sbi) late ME. [a. 
AF. meignal, menicily f. meiniee Meinie.] fi. 
Pertaining to the household, domestic. Also 
transf. -1709. 2. Of a servant: Forming one 

of the household ; domestic. Now only con- 
temptuous. late ME. 3, Of service: Proper 
to a menial; servile, degrading 1673. Of 
temper, spirit, occupations : Sordid 1837. ^ 4. 
sb. A * menial’ servant (see 2). Now chiefly 
contemptuous, late ME. 

2. The labour of a m. servant, .adds to the value of 
nothing Adam Smith. 3. Two other servants for m. 
offices Swift. 4. A hot m. in a red waistcoat 
Thackeray, Hence Me*rdally adv. 

Meningeal (mfnrndsial), a. 1829. [f. 

mod.L. meningeus (f. mening-y Meninx) + 
-AL.] Anat. and Path. Of or pertaining to the 
memnges. 

[ M. artery ; one of the arteries^ supplying the dura 
; mater of the brain. So Menimgic a. 1822. Men’in- 
gism, tendency to meningitis 1901, 

j Mening^, pi. of Meninx. 

11 Meningitis (menindgsitis). i8a8. [mod, 
L,, f. mening- Meninx + -ITIS.] Path. In- 
flammation of the membranes of the brain or 
spinal cord. Hence Meningi'tic a. 

Meningo- (mzhi’^gi?), comb. f. Gr. pTjviy^ 
Meninx ^ pertaining to the memnx (and 
another part), as m.-myeliiis. 

II Meninx (mf*nigks). Chiefly^/, meninges 
(mznimd^iZ). 1616. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
membrane.] Any of the three membranes en- 
veloping the brain and spinal cord (vh. the 
dura mater, arachnoid, and pia mater). 

11 Meniscus (mihrsk^s). iV-menisci (mrni*s- 
oi) ; also ■fmeniscusses. 1693, rniod.L., a. 
Gr. firjvicfKo^t crescent, dim. of y-wr] moon.] 
A crescent-shaped body, i. A crescent moon 
(rare) 1706. 2. Optics. A lens convex on one 

side and concave on the other, esp. when of 
true crescent-shaped section (converging m.) 
1693. 3. Physics. The convex or concave 

upper surface of a liquid column, caused by 
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capillarity 1812. 4. A %iire of t:.e 

form of a crescent i 38 p. 5» Anat. A disk-Iiice 

iRterarticiilar Sbrocartilage situated in the in- 
terior of some Joints to adapt tee articular sur- 
faces to each other, as in the wr.st- and knee- 
joints 1830. 6 . affrix, as pi. Inis, e:c._i704. 

Hence Iffieni'scal, -ate, -oid, -oidal ujyr. re- 
sembling a meniscus in form. 

Meniver^; see Miniver. 

Memioiiist (me-ncTnist;. Also fMenon-. 
1645. ~ next. So Mem- 

noDism 1684. 

Menaonite 1565. [f. Mmno 

+ -ITE Reel, A member of a sect ^of 
Christians which was founded m Friesland by 
Menm Simons (1492-1559!. They are opposed , 
to infant baptism, the takmg of oaths, military j 
service, and the holding of civic offices. 

Meno- (men^? ', comb. f. Gr. P77V, fir^vo- ’ 
month, used = menses, as in Memopaase [ 
(final cessation of the menses) 1872. jlMeno- ^ 
rrlia*gia (excess) 1776. ;1 Meno’stasis 1839, ‘ 

Meaosta'tioA 1822 (suppression). ^ | 

Menology (mfDpdodsi). Also menologi- ! 
nm. 1610. [ad. mod.L. fninologluirit ad. late • 
Gr. fJL 7 ]vo\ 6 yiov, f, firjvo-^ prjv month + Adyos I 
account ; see Ddgos.] 1, A calendar, esp. of 
the Greek church, with biographies of the ^ 
saints. The part of knowledge re-ating to j 
the months 1807. So tMenologe 1626. 
Menow(e, obs. fF. Minnow. 

II Mensa (me*nsa). 1693. [L , = ‘ table ’.] 
I, EccL The top, or the top slab, of an altar 
1848, 2. The grinding surface of a molar 

tooth. 

Meosal (memsal), a.^ 1440. [ad. 

late L. mensaliSi f. mensa table ; see -al.] i. 
Pertaining to or used at the table ; table-, 2. 
Sx and /ns/i Hist Applied to land, a church, 
benefice, etc,, set aside for the maintenance of 
the table: now only with ref. to the R.C.Ch. in 
Ireland. Also as sh, A mensal church or bene- 
fice; tthe provision of the royal table. 1605. 
3. Palmistry, M, Urn, the * line of fortune ', 
the table-line 1602. 

X. Conversation either mental or m. Richardson. 

Mensal (me*nsal), iz.2 and sbA 1483, [f. L. 
mensts month + -AL.] A. adj. Monthly i860. 
tB. sb, A monthly account -1526. 

Meuse (mens), sh. Obs. exc. Sc. and w. 
dial. 1500. [Sc. pronunc. of Mensk.] Pro- 
priety, decorum ; neatness, tidiness. So 
Mense v. trans, to grace; to be a credit to 
1535, Hence IMfemsaful a. proper, decorous ; 
neat ; discreet, Memseless a, destitute of de- 
corum, neatness, or propriety. 

II Menses (memsrz), sb. pi. 1597. [L., pi. of 
mensis month.] Path, The discharge of blood 
from the uterus, occurring normally at intervals 
of a lunar month. 

Mensbevik (me-njevik). 1920. [Russ, (f, 
menshe less), orig. applied to the minority sec- 
tion of the Russian Social Democratic Party in 
1902.] A Russian socialist of the moderate 
party. Also Memshevism, -ist. 
fMensk, sb, ME [a. mennska human- 
ity, corresp. to OE. menniscu OTeut. 
^manniskiu-t wk. fem. of ^■manniskQ-- (see 
Mannish a,).'] i. Humanity, kindness ; 
graciousness. ME. only. 2. Honour, dignity, 
reverence; honours, dignities -1509. So 
tMensk v, to reverence or honour ; to grace ; 
to adorn ME. -1470. 

Menstrual (memstriml), late ME. [a. F. 
memtruel, ad, L. menstrualis, f. menstruus, 
menstruum \ see Menstruum and -al.] A. 
adj, I. Monthly ; happening once in a month, 
varying in monthly periods. Now only Astr. 
1594. 2. Of or pertaining to the menses, late 

ME. 1‘3. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
menstruum 1471. t4. Of parts of the body : 

Produced from the menstrual blood of the 
mother ; opp. to spermaiical. Bacon. B. sb. 
fi. >/. Menses -1599. ta. Alch. The 
‘menstmaP element (see A. 3, and cf. A. 4) 
supposed to be added to metal in its conversion 
into gold 

fM^ostruant, a. [ad. L. fjtenstruantemj 
menstruare to menstruate.] Subject to men- 
struation. Sir T. Browne. 


; Menstruate, a, late ME- only. [ad. late L. » 
mensiruaiust f. menstruum ; see Menstrui:m._^ 
Menstruous. 

Menstruate z’. 1658. [f. L. 

mensiruai-, mensiruaret 1 menstrua , ; see Men- 
struum and -ATE®.] 1. intr. To discharge 
the menses i3oo. 2. trans. To pollute as witn 
menstrual blood. Cleveland. Hence Men- 
stnia*tion, the process of menstruating 1776, 
fMenstrue. late ME. [a. F. mensiruc, ad. 

L. menstruum.'\ = MENSTRUUM -1634. 

Menstruous*, a. late ME. [ad. OF. men- 
strueus, ad. L, type ^menstruesus ; see Men- j 
STRUUM and -ous.] i. Discharging the j 
menses. 2. Pertaining to the menses 1599. i 
fb. Produced from menstrual blood. BaCON. 
i'3. Defiled with or as with menstrual blood. 
Hence, in 17th c. often: Hombly filthy or 
polluted. -16S5. 

3. .All our Righteousnesses are as m. Rags Bunyan. 
tMenstmo'sity, the menstraal discharge 1506. 

;;Meiistrtiuin ‘^memstrwym). FL menstrua 
(me’nstraS,). late ME. neut. of mm- 

simus adj., monthly, f. mens-, mensis. In 
classical L. the sb, occurs only in the pi. men- 
sirua .1 fi. The menstraal discharge or menses 
-1726. 3. A solvent; any liquid agent by 

which a solid substance may be dissolved i6p. 

In alchemy the base metal undergoing transmutation 
was compared to the seed within the womb in relation 
to the menstrual blood ; hence sense 2- ^ 
a. Powerful! menstruums are made for its emolition 
isc, of crystal] Sir T. Browke. Paradoxes, .are 

menstruums of friendship, they disintegrate regard 

Mensurable (me*nsiurab’l, memjur-), a. 
1604. mensurable, ad. late L. mensura- 

bilis, f. mensurare, i, mensura MEASURE sb , ; 
see -ABLE.] I. Capable of being measured ; 
hence, having assigned limits. ta- Just, fair 
1633. 3. Mus. Having ‘ measure ’ and fixed 

rhythm, with definite duration of notes and 
rests 1782. Hence MensurabPlity, Memsur- 
ahleness, m. quality. 

Mensui^ (memsiural, me-njuxal), a, 1609. 
\2A.mtddLi.meTisuralis,i, 'L.mensura Measure 
sb . ; see -al.] i. Pertaining to measure 1651. 
2. Mus. =* Mensurable 3. 

Mensurate (me‘nsiuri?it, me-njur-), v. rare. 
1653. [ad. D. mensurafust mensurare, f. men- 
sura Measure sb.\ see -ate®.] trans. To 
measure. 

Mensuration (mensiur^'Jsn, menjur^i’jsn). 
1571. [ad. late L. mensuratwnem, f. L. men- 
surare; see prec.] i. The action, or an act, 
of measuring, fb. Size as measured. Cocker. 
2. Math. Tliat branch which gives the rules for 
finding the lengths of lines, the areas of sur- 
faces, and the volumes of solids 1704, Hence 
Meiisura*tional a, concerned with m. 

-ment (ment), suffix^ forming sbs. Origi- 
nally occurring in adopted Fr, words in -ment, 
either repr, L, sbs. in -mentum, or formed on 
the analogy of these by the addition of the 
suffix to vb. -stems. The resulting sbs. ex- 
pressed either the result or product of the 
action of the verb, the means or instrument of 
the action, or, in late pop.L., and hence in 
Fr., an act or process. Instances of the two 
former are fragmentum fragment, alimentum 
aliment, ornamentum ornament, etc. Many of 
the Eng. formations me hybrid ; e. g. acknow- 
ledgement, atonement, betterment, wonderment, 
etc. The suffix has rarely been appended to 
any other part of speech than a verb, as in 
funniTTient, merriment, oddTnent. The letter jy 
(after a cons.) ending a verb is changed to i 
bef. the suffix, as in accompaniment, 

Ment, pa. pple. of Meng v. 

Mental (memtal), a^- late ME. [a. F., 
ad. late L. mentalis, f. ment-, mens mind ; see 
-AL.] I. Of or pertaining to the mind. 2. 
Carried on or performed by the mind 1526, 3. 
Concerned with the phenomena of mind 1820. 

1. spec. Pertaining to, or characterized by, a dis- 
ordered mindj also as sb, %. M* aritkmetw ; the 
art of performing arithmetical operations within the 
mind, without the aid of written figures, etc. M, 
reservation : see Rf^ervation. 3. M, Science i860. 

Hence Mentally adv, in or as regards the 
mind. 

Mental (memtal), 1727. [a. F. mental. 


f. L. menium chin ; see -AL. ] Pertaining to 
the chin or the mentum. 

Ibe second ho.e in the .ower jaw.. is named the m. 
fco'e Bell. ri- 

Mentality (meRtse’liti). 1691. [f. Mental 
aj - -iTY.' I. That which is of the nature of 
mind or of mental action. 2. Mental quality, 
intellectuality 1856. b. loosely. Mental dispo- 
sition, outlook 193X. 

35. Hudibras has the same hard m. Emerson. 
Mentation (ment^i J'?n). 1850. [i.'L.ment-, 

+ -ATION.] Mental action, esp. as attri- 
buted to the agency of the brain, etc. ; also, a 
product of this, a state of mind. 

Menthieiie (me*n])fn). 1838. [a. Ger. men- 
then, F. menthbne, f. L. mentha mint; see 
-ENE.] Chem. A liquid hydro-carbon obtained 
from peppermint oil. 

Menthol (me*n)pl). 1876. menthol 

(1861), f. L. mentha mint; see-OL.] Chem. A 
crystalline camphor-like substance obtained by 
cooling various mint-oils. ^ . 

M, cone or pencil ; a conical piece of mixed m. and 
spermaceti, for the relief of facial neuralgia. 
Menticultiire (me*ntiki?ltiui). 1830, [f. L. 
menti~, mens + culture, after agricult ureC\ 
Cultivation of the mind. Memticu'ltnr^ a. 
Mention (memjon), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. meniionem, meniio, f. root men- of menii-, 
mens mind, etc.] fi. Bearing in mind, con- 
sideration. ME. only. 2. In. early use, the 
action of commemorating in speech or writing. 
Now, the action, or an act, of incidentally re- 
ferring to or remarking upon (a person or 
thing) in spoken or written discourse. ME. 
f 3. Indication, evidence ; a vestige, trace, rem- 
nant -1633. 

2. He grows peevish at any m. of business Johnson. 
Phr. To make m, of{^ Fr. faire mention de), now 
somewhat arch, or hierary, exc. in neg. contexts. ^ I 
will make m. of thy righteousnesse, euen of thme 
onely Ps. Ixxi. 16. Honourable vi, (rarely, after F. 
use, m. simply): a distinction awarded to exhibited 
works of art, etc. or to examination candidates that 
are of exceptional merit, but axe not entitled to 
a prize. 3. Where he moves in the sea he causeth a 
m. of his way in the waters Bp. Hall. 

Mention (me-njon), v. 1530. [a. F. 
iionner, f. mention', see prec.'J 1. trans. To 
make mention of; to refer to incidentally ; to 
specify by name or otherwise, b- To state in- 
cidentally {that, etc.) 1617. ta. intr. To speak 
or make mention of 

X. Phr. Nottom.\ used parenthetically to suggest 
that the speaker refrains from presenting the full 
strength of his case. Not to m. several others, Carra- 
cio is said to have assisted Aretine Addison. Don't 
tn. it : a colloq. phr. used in deprecating thanks or 
apology. Hence Me'ntionable a. 

Mento- (me'nti?), used as comb, f. L. men- 
tum chin, as in Me:iito-Mecke*liaii(Z., inmenio- 
Meckelian bone or element, a small bone formed 
by the ossification of parts of Meckel’s cartilage 
and the lower labial cartilage. 

Mentor (me*nt^7j). 1750. [a. F. mentor, 

appellative use of Mentor, Gr, WvTcop (app. 
f. root *men- {: mon-) to remember, think, 
counsel).] With capital M : Name of the 
guide and adviser of the young Telemachus; 
allusively, one who fulfils a similar office. 
Hence, as common, noun : An experienced and 
trusted counsellor. 

X. The deep. .The only M. of his youth Bvron, 
IlMenttam (me'nt^m). 1826. [L., = * chin ’.] 
I. Anat. The chin 1855. a. Entom, A term 
variously applied to different parts of the 
labium, esp. the median portion 1826. 3. Bot. 

A basal projection in certain orchids 1866. 

11 Menu {me*ni«, m?n«). 1837. [F. menu 

adj. (: — ^L. minuius MINUTE a.), used as sb. 
with the sense of detailed list, etc.] A bill of 
fare ; also, the dishes served. 

M. card, the card on which a m. is written. 

MepMstopkeles (mefistpTeliz, -fsl-). Also 
t-is, -us. 1598. [G. ; of unkn. origin J The 
evil spirit to whom Faust (in the (Jerman 
legend) sold his soul. Also allusively. 

That M. of diplomacy, Talleyrand 1818. Hence 
Mephistophelean, -elian (meffit^fflian) adjs, 
pertaining to or resembling M. or his actions. 

11 Mephitis (m^fai'tis). 1706. [L. mephitis 
noxious vapour.] A noxious or pestilential 
emanation, esp. from the earth j a noisome or 
poisonous stench. So Mephitic (mffi’tik) a. of. 
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pertaining to, or due to m. ; offensive to the 
smell 1623. Mephitism (me'fitiz'm), mephitic 
poisoning of the air i8or. tMe’phitized a, 
charged with m. 1794. 

Mer-, used in combs, (chiefly nonce-words) 
formed after Mermaid, as nter-child^ -folk^ 
etc. 

Mercantile (ma-ikantail), a. 1642. ^a. F., 
ad. It. mercantile, f. mercante Merchant.] i. 
Of or belonging to merchants or their trade ; 
commercial. b. That deals with commercial 
affairs 1841. 3. Engaged in trade or commerce 
1645. 3- Mercenary ; also, simply, disposed 

for bargaining 1756. 

I. The Expedition of the Argonauts . . was partly m., 
partly military Arbuthn’OT. Phr. M. system (also 
m. doctrine, theory), the system of economic doctrine 
and legislative policy based on the principle that 
money alone is wealth, b. Leaders of opinion on m. 
questions Mill. 2, il/, marine, the shipping col- 
lectively employed in commerce. 3. The m. bard 
[jc. Dryden] Warton._ Hence MeTcantilism, the 
m. spirit ; commercialism ; in PoL Econ. the princi- 
ples of the m. system, McTcantiHst sh. an advo- 
cate of the m. system j aJj. of or pertaining to mer- 
cantilism or the m. system. 

Mercaptan (msikse-ptan). 1835. [G. 

(Zeise), f. L. Tmrcurimn captans ‘catching 
mercury ’.] Clum. A sulphur alcohol ; any one 
of a series of compounds resembling the alco- 
hols, but containing sulphur, not o.vygen. 
Hence Merca*ptal, a compound of a mercaptan 
with an aldehyde 1892. Merca*ptide, a com- 
pound formed by the substitution of a metal for 
hydrogen in a mercaptan 1835. 

Mercat(e,^ obs. ff. Market. 

Mercatorial (msikato»*rial), a. Now rare. 
1700. [f. L. mercatorius (f, mercaior, f. mer- 
cari to trade) + -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
merchants or merchandise; mercantile. So 
tMercatory a. Fuller. 
fMercature. 1620. [ad. L. 7 Jiercaiura^ f. 
mercari.l Trading, commerce -1755. 

+Merce, v. 1483. Aphet. f. Amerce -1661. 
So tMeTcement, = Amercement ; also, doom, 
adjudged punishment ME.-r598. 
Jfiercenarian (msjsiheaTian). rare. 1598. 
[See next and -IAN.] = next A. 2, B. 2. 
Mercenary (ms'is^nari). late ME. [ad. L. 
mercenarins, f. m^rced-, m.erces (see Mercy).] 
A. adj. I. Working merely for monetary or 
other reward; actuated by self-interest 1532. 
b. Of conduct, etc. : Having the love of lucre 
for its motive 1532. 2. Hired; serving for 

hire. Now only of soldiers serving in a foreign 
army. 1589. fb. Of services, an office, etc. : 
Salaried, stipendiary. Of a profession, etc. : 
Carried on for the sake of gain -1782. 

1. Such wretches are kept in pay by some m. book- 
seller Goldsm. b. M. marriages 1837. 2, They., 

began, .to go ouer to serue as mercenarie soldiers in 
the Low Countries Sir J. Smyth. 

B. sh. ti. One who labours merely for hire ; 
a hireling, late ME. -1844. 3. One who receives 
payment for his services; now only, a pro- 
fessional soldier serving a foreign power 1523. 

a. fiK' Literary mercenaries, ready to serve under 
friend or foe 1861. 

Mercer (m5*is3i). ME. [a. F, mercier 
pop.L. ^merciarius^ f. L. mcrci-, merx mer- 
chandise.] A dealer in textile fabrics, esp. 
silks and other costly materials {pmiuHXsilk-m.). 
Also occas. a small-ware dealer. Hence tMe'r- 
cership (rare), the trade of a m. 

Mercerize (mo'isoioiz), v. 1859. [f. the 
name John Mercer of Accrington, alleged in- 
ventor of the process in 1844 + -ize,] irans. 
To prepare (cotton goods) for dyeing by treat- 
ing with a solution of caustic potash or soda, 
or certain other chemicals. 

Mercery (mousori). [ME. mercerie, a. F., 
f. mercier Merger.] i. collect, sing, (rarely 
UP) The wares sold by a mercer, ta. The M. : 
The Mercers' Company. Also, the trade in 
mercery-ware ; the part where it is carried on, 
-1662. 3. attrib. as m.-ware. late ME. 

2. At the Sign of the Cock, in the M. 1651. 
Merchandise (mi’jtjandsiz), sh. ME. [a. 

F. marchandise, f. marchand Merchant.] 
f I. The action or business of buying and sell- 
ing commodities for profit; trading; traffic. 
Also Jig. 3. The commodities of commerce; 
movables which may be bought and sold 


J KIE. tb. A saleable commodity, an article 
' of commerce -1853. 

J I. Phr. To he ojTs^^dt m , to he easily marketable, 
f To tnake (a or one’s) nt., fto carry oa a bargain ; also 
. (arch.) CO .st. to trafSc in (usu. in bad sense). 

I There [at Rome] Where gainful merchandize is made 
I of Christ Caey.^ 2. Ant. ^ Cl. 11* v. 104, 

j Merchandise (m5utJandoiz), v. arch, late 
t ME. [f. prec.j i, intr. To trade, traffic ; falso, 

! to make merchandise of. 3. trans. To buy 
I and sell ; to barter ; to traffic in 1538. 

; 2. As Roman priests [merchandize] their pardons 

I Ro'a^ Hence Me'rchajndiser, a dealer in com- 
! modities ; one who traffics 1597. 

Merchandry (moutjandri^. Ohs. exc. 
arch. late ME. [prob, a. AF. ^marchanderie, f. 
marchand ; see -ERY, -ry.] = Merchantry i. 
Earlier fMercbandiise, -dy. 

Merchant (mautjant), sb. and a. ME. [a. 
OF. marchaTid, earlier marcheant (mod.F. 
marchand) = It, mercatantex — pop.L. *merca- 
ianiem, i.'^iTurcatare, freq. of mer cari to trade, 
f. mere-, merx merchandise.] A. sh. i. One 
who buys and sells commodities for profit; 
orig. gen. ; but early restricted to wholesale 
traders, esp. those dealing with foreign coun- 
tries. b. A shopkeeper. Now only 5^., n. dial., 
and U.S. late ME. c. slang. One who practises 
or specializes in some activity (cf. Speed-;w.) 
1886. fs. A supercargo -1681. fs. A fellow, 

‘ chap ’ -1610. t4. A trading vessel, merchant- 
man -1740. 

^ 1. A wise Marchant neuer aduentureth all his goodes 
in one ship More. Jig. These wee call Merchants of 
Light Bacon, Phr. \TopZay the m. svith’. to cheat, 
get the better of. fZV? }ut 7 >e or J>ui on m.'s ears*, to 
affect not to hear. 4. Temp, ii, i. 5. 

^ aiimh. and Comb. : m- (formerly -fin.’s) iron, bar 
iron in a form suitable for the market, made by heating 
together and rolling pieces of puddled iron ; hence 
in. bar, -rolls, train ( = train of rolls) ; m. prince 
(prob. after Isa. xxiii. 8), a m. of princely wealth, 

B. adj. I. Having relation to merchandise ; 
relating to trade or commerce, esp. in law-, 
statute-m. late ME. 2. Of a ship : Serving for 
the transport of merchandise. Hence, of or 
pertaining to the mercantile marine, as in m. 
seaman, service. (Often hyphened.) late ME. 
3. Of a town: Occupied in commerce. Also, 
consisting of merchants, as in guild-m., m.- 
guild. 1467. 

3. M. citie Isa. xxiii. ii. 

Merchant (moutjant), v. Now rare, late 
ME. [a. OF., F. marchander, f. marckandP\ 
I, intr. To trade as a merchant. tAIso, 
to negotiate ; in bad sense, to haggle. 3. 
trans. To deal in ; to buy and sell 1511, 

1. I held it not fit, we should m. with our Sovereign 
16x4. Hence Me*rcbantable a, fit for market; 
saleable ; +of or pertaining to trade ; commerciaL 

Me-rchant-adventurer. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1496. = Merchant-venturer. 
fMeTchantly, a. 1599. [f. Merchant sb. 
+ -LY^.] a. Of or pertaining to a merchant, 
b. Huckstering. --1736. 

Merchantman. 1449. [f. Merchant a. 
+ Man.] I. = Merchant i, arch. 3. A 
vessel of the mercantile marine 1627. 
Merchantry (mo*jtJantri). 1789. [f. Mer- 
chant sb. + -RY.] I. The business of a mer- 
chant ; trade, commercial dealings. 3. Mer- 
chants collectively. Carlyle. 
Me*rchant-tai*lor. Obs. exc. (with arch, 
spelling) in * Company of Merchant Taylors ’ 
and the * Merchant Taylors' School ' (London). 
1504. [f. Merchant + Tailor.] A tailor 
who supplies the materials of which his goods 
are made ; a member of the Company of Mer- 
chant Taylors, b. One educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School 1877. 

Merchant-vemturer. Obs. exc. Hist. 
I533- -A- merchant engaged in the dispatch of 

trading expeditions over sea, and the establish- 
ment of factories and trading stations in foreign 
countries. Hence, a member of an incorpor- 
ated association of such merchants. 

MeTchet. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [AF. mer- 
cket =s ONF. market Market j A fine 
paid by a tenant or bondsman to his overlord 
for liberty to give his daughter in marriage, 
f Merciable, a. ME. [a. OF. merciable, f. 
merci Mercy.] Merciful -1579. 


Mercian (msu/Jan, ms'isian). 1513. [£ 
Mercia (f. OE. Mfrce, f. mearc MARK sbl^) + 
-an.] a, adj. Of or belonging to the Old 
English kingdom of Mercia or its language 
1655. B. sb. I. A native or inhabitant of 
Mercia 1513. 3. The dialect of Old English 

spoken in Merda 1887. 

Merciful (m5*jsiful), a. ME. [f. Mercy 4 * 
-pul.] Having or exercising mercy; charac- 
terized by mercy. 

Blessed be raercyful men, for thei shuin gete mercye 
Wyclif Matt. V. 7. MeTciful-ly adv., -ness. 
fMe-rcify, v* rare. 1596. [f. IMercy 4- 
-(r)FY.j trans. To pity, compassionate -1733* 
Merciless (mfi'jsiles), a. late ME. [f. 
Mercy 4- -less.] Devoid of mercy ; showing 
no mercy ; pitiless, unrelenting. 

A stem prince, m. in his exactions Prescott, trans/. 
M. ridicule L. Stephen. MeTciless-ly adv., -ness. 
Mercurial (maikiGa-rial), a. and sb. late 
ME. [a, F. mercuriel, mercurial, ad. L. mer- 
curialis, f. Mercurius Mercury ; see -AL,] 
A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to the god Mercury ; 
resembling what pertains to Mercury. Now rare. 
1599. 3. Pertaining to (tinfluenced by) the 

planet Mercury . late ME. 3. Of persons ; Bom 
under the planet Mercury ; having the qualities 
of such a nativity, as eloquence, ingenuity, 
aptitude for commerce 1593. 4. (Hence) 

Volatile, sprightly, ready-witted. (Now taken 
as alluding to the properties of the metal mer- 
cury) 1647. 5. Of or pertaining to, consisting 

of or containing, mercury or quicksilver; (of 
diseases, etc.) produced by the administration 
of mercury ; (of an organ) showing mercurial 
symptoms 1657. 

1. His Foote Mercuriall : his martiall Thigh, The 
brawns of Hercules Shaks. 2. M. finger*, the little 
finger. 4, The gay, gallant, m. Frenchman Disraeli. 

B. I , The plant mercury 1607-1626. ts. 
A person born under the planet Mercury (see 

A. 3) ; a lively or sprightly person ; also, one 
addicted to cheating and thieving 1598-1696. 
3. A preparation of mercury used as a drug 
1676. 

2. The Mercurials with their swiftnesse rush over 

all things 1650. 3. The Cure is perform’d by Mer- 

curials outwardly and inwardly 1735, Hence Mer- 
culiaUsm Path., the condition induced by the 
absorption of mercury into the body. Mercuriality, 
m. condition ; fthe m. part (of something). Mer- 
cuiial-ly adv., -ness. So Mercu*nan \a. and 
sb. = Mercurial. 

Mercurialist (moikiua'rialist). 1566. [f. 
prec. 4- -1ST.] ti. One under the influence of 
the planet Mercury -1651 ; an eloquent or in- 
genious person ; a trader ; occas, a sharper, a 
thief -1655. 3. A medical man who makes 

free use of mercury 1835. 

Mercurialize (mozkiua-riabiz), v. 1611. 
[f. as prec. 4 - -ize.] ti. intr. To play the 
part of a mercurial person -1656. a. trans. 
To render mercurial in temper 1862. 3. To 

subject to the action of mercury 1843. Hence 
Mercu:rializa*tion, subjection to treatment by 
mercury; a mercurial process used in the 
development of photographs. 

Mercuric (maakiusTik), a. 1828. [f. Mer- 
cury 4* -IC.] Chem. Said of compounds in 
which mercury has a valency of two. 

M. chloride *= Corrosive sublimate ; M. sulphide 
= Vermilion. 

Mercu*rify, v. 1680. [f. Mercury + -fy.] 
I, trans. a. Alch. To change (a portion of a 
metallic mass) into the form of mercury. b. 
To extract mercury from (metallic ore). 3. To 
combine, treat, or mingle with mercury 1846. 
Hence BIercurifica*tioiu 
Mercurous (moukiiiros), a. 1865. [f. Mer- 
cury 4- -ous.] Chem. Said of compounds in 
which mercury has a valency of one. 

Mercury (maukiuri), sb. ME. [ad, L, 
Mercurius, prob. f. mere-, merx merchandise. 
The use as a plant-name is Eng. only, sug- 
gested by L. (herba) mcrcurialis (MERCURIAL 

B. i).] I. The god (and derived senses). 1. 
A Roman deity, early identified with the Greek 
Hermes, the god of eloquence, skill, trading 
and thieving, the presider over roads, the con- 
ductor of departed souls to the Lower World, 
and the messenger of the gods ; represented as 
a young man with winged sandals and a winged 
hat, and bearing the caduceiis. 3. A statue or 
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lelir ''3. Xin-/ a. A messenger or A sheet of staning' water; a take, pond. Now 

DfiAsS^earer 1x94- D. guide or conductor chied y and dial, OE. *3. An arm of tbs 


of J^Ierctirv ; sper. « Herma ; hence, ta L. sent,, ets 


ti- The sea -ME. 


1592, fc- A "dexterous thief. B. Jons, td. A 
hawker of pamphlets, etc, -1721, 4. The title 

of certain jonmals. f Formerly also £eK. = 
newspaper. 1643. 

I. Now M. indue thee with leasing- S.i* its. 3. a. 
Kick. ///, II, i, £ 2 . But wnat saies shee : j :nee Oe 
fcriefe my good sbee-Mercurie Skai-is, 4. Mercuries 
of furthest Regions Ectler. 


se.! -1676. 4. A marsh, a fen. Now dial. ME. 

*. Scmedmes on loneiy mountain-meres I 5ad a 
magic bark Tennysoic. 

Mere, mear (mlej), sb.^ arch, and dial. 
A.so meer(e, ^OE, lge)mxre, str. neut. : — 
OTeut. cogn, w. L. murus (: — 

^moires) wall.~ i. A boundary; also, a land- 
mark. b, spec. A green balk or road, serving 


n. The planet, i, Astr. The planet nearest 1 boundary 16;^. a. Derbysh. Lead-mimng. 

to the sun, and the smallest o, the major , measure of land containing lead-ore 1653. 

planets, late ME. 2. Her. The name for tne - a. and adv. late ME. [ad. L. 

tincture purpure in blazoning oy tne names o. j ^ mimixed, undiluted, 

the he^enly bodies 1562. -n • Performed or exercised bv a person or per- 

m. The metal, etc. i. The » sons specified without the help of anv one else ,* 

white liquid metal otherwise caUed Qlick- mAzon, etc. 1444- 

SiLVER. It absorbs other metak, foramg - A/, rigki ; right as dist. from possession 

am^gams, and is commonly obtained by 1 j That is w hat it is in the full sense 

I of the term ; nothing less than ; absolute, 


sublimation from cinnabar, its most import^t | - 


ore. Chem. symbol Hg _ oy j ^ 5. That is 


alchemists represented by the sign of the planet 
Mercury (g). late ME. b. A preparation of the 
metal or of one of its compounds (e. g. m. 
sublimate) used in medicine 1699. c. The 
column of mercury in a barometer or thermo- 
meter, Also fig. 170^ a. Old Chem. a. One 
of the five elementary ‘ principles ’ of which all 
material substances were supposed to be com- 
pounded; also called 1471. fa- fig- as 
an emblem of sprighmness, volatility, incon- 
stancy, wittiness, etc. -1797. 

3. He [Buckingham] was so full of m. that he could 
not fix long in any friendship or to any design Burnet. 

IV. As a plant-name. i. a. The pot-herb 
Allgood, Ckenopodium Bonus-Henricus (Eng- 
lish, False M.). late ME. b. Any plant of the 
gpenxxs, Mercurialis, esp. M.pereanis (Dog’s M.) 

Hence fMe'rcury v. irans. to wash with a pre- 
paration of mercury B. Jons. 

Mercy (m5*jsi). [ME vurci, a. F. merely 
earlier tnercit : — L, mercedem (nom. merces) 
reward, fee, (in Christian L.) pity, etc.] i. 
Forbearance and compassion shown by one 
person to another who is in his power and who 
has no claim to receive kindness. b. spec. 
God's pitiful forbearance towards His creatures 
ME. 3. Disposition to forgive ; mercifulness 
ME. 3. The clemency or forbearance of a 
conqueror, which he can extend or not as he 
thinks fit ME. 4. .An act of mercy ; esp. one 
vouchsafed by God to His creatures ; a gift of 
God, a blessing ME. ts. ~ Amercement 
-1768. t6. Thanks {rare) -1500, 

I, Phr. To have -m. oi, -upofiy 'fof; io iaJke m. on, 
show m., etc. In m, {io\ in the exercise of m. In 
m. to him, let us drop the subject jpunzus Lett. b. 
Lorde haue mercie vpon vs Bk, Com, Prayer. 2. 
Phr. Of {(yt ■\for') one's m. The taste whereof, God of 
his mercy giue You patience to indure Shaks. \To 
cry {fine) vi. : to beg for pardon or forgiveness. Hence 
= *^to beg (one’s) pardon'; often coUoq. with *1* 
omitted. Oh, cry you m,, sir, I haue mistooke Shaks. 
Mercy (ellipt.) = *may God have m. !’ Also nu on 
us I for m.'s sake I lord-a-m. I m. me! 3. Phr. fTo 
tefie io (or into) m. : to extend pardon to (one who 
yields at discretion); to give quarter to. \{To yield) 
io or upon m., (to surrender) at discretion. 'fAi m, ; 
(that has surrendered) at discretion ; at the disposal 
of a victor or superior ; on sufferance, liable to inter- 
ference. The linen of the North, a trade casual, cor- 
rupted, and at m. Swift. At ike nu of {a person) : 
liable to any treatment he may choose to employ. So 
tz'« ike m. of; {to leave or trust) io the m. iron, the 
tender mercies, of. ^ Leaving the civil service at the 
m. of a partisan chief Bryce- 4. What a m. it was 
that 1 held the ace of spades 1 x8ix. 

^Phr, Works of m. (also f deeds, ^duties ofm., and 
simply imercies) : acts of compassion towards suffer- 
ing fellow-creatures. Sisters of M., title of a R. 

sisterhood founded at Dublin in 1827 ; the mem- 
bers of any nursing sisterhood- House of M., a peni- 
tentianr or house of refuge. 

Como . : fm.<stool, -table = Mercy-seat ; 
t-stroke, a coup de ^dce. 

Mercy-seat. 1530 (Tindale, Hx. xxv. 17, 
after Luther’s Gnadenstuhli). The golden 
covaing placed upon the Ark of the Covenant 
and regarded as the resting-place of God. 

^phed to the throne of God in heaven, 
am to Christ as * the propitiation for our sins’, 
jMerd. 1477, [a- F, merdc : — L, merda 
drag.] Dung, excrement -1621. 

[OE. TTi^re str. masc., sea 
s— OTenb *mari- x-dPf^mori- or ^fnsri-, repr. in 


barely or only what it is said to be ; nothing 
more than 15S1. 

I. Meere wine ful of the grape Holland. ^ 2. We 
uere wrong if of our m. motion w’e. .fought wdth you, 
and ravaged your land Jowett. 4. Oi^ ii. li. 3. 5- 

Decorum’s turn’d to m. civility Gray, The merest no- 
body iS 63 . 

fB. adv. := Merely -1635. 

Mere, meat (misj} , v. Ohs. exc. dial. OE. 
[f. Mere i. trans. To mark out (land) 

by meres or boundaries. fa. infr. To abut 
upon ; to be bounded by -2713- 

3c. This purchase will.-meare and bounds his owne 
[property] Earl of CoitK. 

Mere, obs. yar. of Mare. 
tMered,^/. tr. Alsomeered. 1606. [perh. 
corrupt ] The m. question : either {<£) the sole 
(Mere al) ground of dispute; or {b) the mat- 
ter to which the dispute is hmited (Mere v.). 
Ant. Cl. III. xiii. 10. 

Merel (mcTsl). late ME. [a. OF. (F. 
■mlreau).\ One of the counters used in the 
game called merels, which is played by two 
persons (cf. Morris si.^). 

Merely (mls-jli), adv. 1546. [f. Mere a. 
-f -LY 2. j ti. Without admixture or qualifica- 
tion “I645. fa. Absolutely ; altogether -1788 ; 
tactually -1601. 3. Only (what is referred to) 
and nothing more. Often after not 1580. 

1. Such things as are not no., hut mixedly Divine 
1637. 3. The multitudes who read m. for the sake of 
talking Jos. Butler. 

II Merenctiyiiia (m&e*ijkima). 1839, [mod. 
L., f. Gr. /xepos part + -tnekyma in Paren- 
chyma.] .Tissue consisting of ellipsoidal 
and spheroidal cells. Merenchymatous a. 

Meresman (mi»‘J2man). Obs. exc. dial. 
1867. [f. tnerds, gen. of Mere sb.^ + Man.] 

A man appointed to find out the exact boun- 
daries of a parish, etc. 

Merestone (mi9*Jst<?«in). arch, and dial. 
OE. [f. Mere sl?‘ + Stone.] A stone set 
up as a landmark. 

Meretricious (merAriJhs), a. 1626. [f, L. 
mereiridus (f. fneretric-, -trix harlot, f. mereri 
to serve for hire) + -OUS.] i. Of, pertaining 
to, befitting, or of the character of a harlot, a. 
Allunng by false show ; showily attractive 1633. 

2. The style he aims at is gaudy and m, 1846. 
Hence Meretri*cious-ly ado., -ness. 

IlMeretrix (me-innks). FL meretrices 
(mer^troi’sfz). [L.] A prostitute, harlot. 

Merganser (maigaemsoi). 1752. [mod.L., 
f. L. mergus diving-bird + anser goose,] Any 
bird of the genus Mergus or subfamily Merginse, 
fish-eating ducks of great diving powers, with 
long narrow serrated bill hooked at the tip, in- 
habiting the northern parts of the Old World 
and N. America ; esp. M, merganser, the com- 
mon m. or Goosander, 

Merge (msidj), v. 1636. [ad. L. mergere 
to dip, plunge. Senses 2 and 3 come through 
Law Fr. merger, earlier translated * drown 
ti. trans. To plunge or sink in a (specified) 
activity, environment, etc, ; to immerse --1751. 
a. Law. To sink (a lesser estate, title, etc.) in 
a greater one. Hence gen., to cause (some- 
thing) to lose its own character or identity in 
something else. 1728. 3- inir. In Law, to be 

sunk in a greater title, estate, etc. Hence , 


i ccn., to sink and disappear by absorption in or 
\ "into something else. 1726. 

! 2. Tneir object is to m, all natural and all social 
I seridnieiit m inordinate %’an.ty Bucke. 3. Scifdom 
S had merged. .into free servitude ^F foude. Hence 
" MeTgence, the action of merging or condition of 
being merged. o rr -tr 

Merger (m5*id33J;. 1728. [Lawrr. ; see 
Merge and -ExR^] i. Law. Extinguish- 
ment of a right, estate, contract, action, etc. by 
absorption in another, b. £7 .S, The consolida- 
tion of one firm or trading company with 
another 1889. 2. gen. An act of merging ; the 

fact of being merged 1881. 

Mericarp (me-rikaip). 1832. [a. F. miri- 
carpe, irreg. f. Gr. y-kpos part -r tcaptio^ fruit.] 
Bot. A portion of a fruit which sphts away as 
a perfect fruit ; esp. each of the two one-seeded 
carpels which constitute the fruit in umbelli- 
ferous plants. 

Meridian (meri*dian), sb. late ME. 
[Meridian a. used ellipt.] i. Midday, noon. 
Obs, exc. joc. b. Hist. A midday rest or 
siesta, [tr. med.L, meridiana. j 1798. c. Sc. 
A midday dram 1818. a. The point at which 
the sun or a star attains its highest altitude 
1450. b. fig. Culmination, full splendour 
1613. c. The middle period of a man’s life ; 

his prime 1645. f 3* The south -1601. 4. 

[Ellipt. for m. circle or line.') a. Astr. (More 
fully celestial m.) The great circle (of the 
celestial sphere) which passes through the 
celestial poles and the zenith of any place on 
the earth's surface. b. (More fully terrestrial 
m.) The great circle (of the earth) which lies in 
the plane of the celestial m. of a place, and 
which passes through the place and the poles ; 
also often applied to that half of this circle that 
extends from pole to pole through the place, 
late ME. 

So named because the sun crosses It at noon. ^ A 
globe or map has usually a number of meridians 
drawn upon it at certain intervals^^on a parallel from 
the first m., Le, the m. (in British maps the m. of 
Greenwich) conventionally determined to be of longi- 
tude o*. 

c. transf. (a) Occas. applied to any great circle 
of a sphere that passes through the poles, or to 
a line, on a surface of revolution, that is in a 
plane with its axis 1721. {b) Magnetic m . : the 

great circle of the earth that passes through 
any point on its surface and the magnetic poles 
1704. d, A graduated ring or semicircle of 
brass in which an artificial globe is suspended 
1633. e. aiirib. 1849. 5. transf. and jfg. A 

locality or situation having its own particular 
character; the special character or circum- 
stances of one place, person, etc. as dist. from 
others. Chiefly in fig. uses of astronomical 
phr. (see below). 1589. 

2. b. I haue touch’d the highest point of all my 
Greatnesse, And from that full M. of my Glory, I 
haste now to my Setting Shaks. c. As for her Age, 
I believe she was near upon the M. 1703. ^ 4. e. M. 
circle, an astronomical instrument consisting of a 
telescope carrying a large graduated circle, by which 
the right ascension and declination of a star may be 
determined; a transit-circle ; m.“mark, a mark fixed 
at some distance due north or south of an astronomical 
instrument, by pointing at which the instrument is 
set in the m. 5. A course of anecdotes , . such as suited 
the m. of the. .servants* hall W. Irving. Phr. Cal- 
culated to or for the tn. of = suited to the tastes, 
habits, capacities, etc. of. 

Meridian (merrdian) , a. late ME. [a. OF. 
mtridien, or ad. L. meridiamis, f. meridies 
midday, noon, dissimilated f. medidies (Varro), 
f. medii-, medius middle -f dies day.] i. Of or 
pertaining to midday or noon. Now rare exc, 
as in 2. a. esp. Pertaining to the station, 
aspect, or power of the sun at midday, late 
ME. h.fig. Pertaining to the period of great- 
est elevation or splendour (of a person, state, 
etc.) 1672. tc. Consummate -1734. 3* Per- 

taining to a meridian. Chiefly in collocations 
orig. referable to sense 2. late ME. • b. Passing 
along a meridian SiR T. Browne. 4. South- 
ern, meridional {rare) late ME.^ 

I. M. ring, a ring so marked within the hoop as to 
serve the purpose of a sun-dial. a. Care veils in 
clouds the sun’s m. beam Crabbe. b. The year 1713, 
when Swift was in his m. altitude Earl Orrery, c. 
M. merit 1728. A M. Villain North. 3. M. circle 
s= Meridian sb. 4. M. line-, orig. sss Meridian sb. 4; 
now usually, a line (on a map, etc.) representing a 
meridian ; also, a line traced on the earth's surface, 
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indicating the course of a portion of a meridian as 
ascertained by astronomical observations. M aiti^ \ 
tudei the angular distance between the horiaon and 
the san at noon, or (m plater use) any heavenly body | 
when crossing the meridian. 4. A stranger. .Bom l 
far beyond tne mountains ; but his blood Is ^all m., 
as if never fann’d By the black wind that chi.ls tne 
polar flood Byron. 

fMeridie. [ad. L.] Xoon. Chaucer. 
Meridional (meri*di6nal). late ME. [a. 
F., ad. late L. meHdionalis, irreg. f. meridies\ 
see Meridian ad\ A, adf, i. Southern, 
southerly, b. Characteristic of the inhabitants 
of the south (of Europe) 1847. i*3. Pertaining 

to the noontide position of the sun. d/. line 
= Meridian sb, 4. -1834. 3. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of noonday ; chiefly fig. Now 
rare or Obs. 1624. 4. Of or pertaining to a 

meridian 1555. b. Applied to designate mark- 
ings on a roundish body that lie in a plane 
with its axis 1658. B, sb. An inhabitant of the 
south ; esp. of the south of France 1591. 

A, X. The M. people are, for the most part, black 
and curled 1653. b. A dark, m. physiognomy Mot- 
ley. 3. This abbey, when in its m, glory 1762, 

Hence Meri:diona*lity, the state of being m. 
or on the meridian ; aspect towards the south. 
Meri’dionally adv. north and south; also, in 
the direction of the poles (of a magnet), 

|j Meringue (morse -gg). 1706. [a. F. tne- 
ringue\ etym. unkn.] A delicate confection 
made of pounded sugar and whites of eggs; 
esp. a small cake made of this. Hence Me- 
ringued (-ffi’ggd) a., iced with m. 

Merino (meirn^?). 1781. [a. Sp. merino 
distinctive name of a breed of sheep which is 
pastured in winter in Estremadura and in 
summer in * la montana ’ ; cf. merino sb. over- 
seer of cattle pastures : — med.L. maforinns 
governor, chief justiciary, {.major {cf. M ayor).'] 

1. In full m. sheep : A variety of sheep prized 

for its fine wool, orig. bred in Spain. Also 
attrib. as m. breeds fleece, wool, etc. 2. A soft 
woollen material like fine French cashmere, 
orig. of merino wool 1823. 3. A fine woollen 

yam used for hosiery 1886. 

Merismatic (merizmse’tik), a. 1849. [f. 

mod.L. merisma, a. Gr., f, fiepi^eiv to divide 
into parts; see -atic.] Biol. Of cells or 
tissues Having the property of dividing into 
portions by the formation of internal partitions. 
Of processes ; Involving such division. 
Meristem (me*ristem), 1874. [irreg. f. 
Gr. pepidros divided, divisible, f. fiepiCcLV, f. 
jjiipos; cf. Phloem, Xylem.] Bot. The un- 
formed growing cellular tissue of the younger 
parts of plants ; merismatic tissue. 

Merit (me*rit), sb. ME. [a. OF. merite 
(mod.F. mirite)^ ad. L. merit um, f. merere.^ 
-i ; perh. cogn. w. Gr. pidpea&aL to receive a 
share, fiepos share, part.] ti. That which is 
deserved; due reward or punishment -1706. 

2. The condition or fact of deserving ; ‘ charac- 
ter \vith respect to desert of either good or 
evil ’ (T.). Also pi. in same sense. Now rare. 
ME. 3 The quality of deserving well, or of 
being entitled to reward or gratitude ME. b. 
spec, in Theol.^ the quality, in actions or per- 
sons, of being entitled to reward from God ME. 
4. Excellence, worth, late ME. 5. Something 
which entitles to reward or gratitude. Chiefly 
pL ; spec, in Theol..^ good works as entitling to 
reward from God ; also, the righteousness and 
sacrifice (of Christ) as ‘imputed’ to sinners 
ME. 6. An excellence 1700. 

I. Heere men may seen how synne hath his merite ! 
Chaucer, a. Phr. The mertis, rarely ft he m. (of a 
case, question, etc.): chiefly in Law, the intrinsic 
rights and wrongs of the matter. Hepce, to discuss, 
judge (a proposal, etc.) on its merits, i. e. with regard 
only to its intrinsic excellences or defects. 3, The 
principle of promotion by m. 1881. 4. A Woman of 

Merit Stekl^ S«. Milt. P. L. hi. 29a 6. Would 

you ask for his merits ? Alas I he had none Goldsm. 
Phr. To make a m. of: to represent (some action of 
one’s own) as meritorious. 

' Merit (me'rit), v. 1484. [a. F. mhdttr, f. 
miriie Merit sb.'] f i. trans. To reward, re- 
compense -1611, 2. = Deserve v. i and 2. 

1526. 3. absol. or intr. To be deserving of 

good or evil 1599. 4. Irans. To earn by meri- 
torious action ; spec, in Theol, to become en- 
titled to (reward) at the hands of God ; also, of 

d(Ger. K^ln). 
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Christ, to obtain by his merits (spiritual bless- 
ings) for mankind 1543. 5. inir. To acquire 

merit ; to become euutled to reward, gratitude, 
or commendation. Ocs. exc. Theol. 1526. 

2. To do aught may m. praise Milt. He merited 
. . to be trasted De i oe. The thing merited confir- 
mation Tucker. 3. Die ! as thy frailties m. Bowen. 
Pnr. To m. well (q/'a person j. 5. I . . am resolved that 
none shall m. at my Evpence Swift. So Me*ritable 

a. = Meritorious snow rare). Me*ritedly adz'. 

I MeTit-rao:iiger, contemptuous. 1552. One 
who trades in merits ; one who seeks to merit 
salvation or eternal reward bv good works. 
Meritorious (merit6a*ri3s), a. late ME. 
f. L. meriiorius (f. merere, -eri to earn, de- 
serve ; see Merit sb. and -ory 2) + -ous.1 1. 
Of actions ; Productive of merit ; serving to 
earn reward ; esp. in Theol., said of good works, 
penance, etc. t2. Of an action or agent : 
That earns or deserves some specified good or 
evil. Const, of. -1758. 3. Deserving of reward 
or gratitude. Now usually : WellSeserving ; 
having merit. (In literary criticism, a term of 
limited praise.) 1494. f4. Merited -1632. 

a. cause: an action or agent that causes by 
meriting (some good or evil result). H is Blood . . is 
the m, cause of mans redemption Bunyan. 3- His 
patience had been most m. Ht. Martineau. Hence 
MeritoTious-ly adv., -ness. 
i'MeritDry, a. ME. [a. OF. meritoire, ad. 
L. meriioriusd] = MERITORIOUS -1523. 
Merk(e, var. ff. Mark, Mirk. 

Merle (mail). 1450. [a. F. merle : — L. 
merul-us., merula blackbird or ousel (also sea- 
carp).] The blackbird, Turdus merula. arch. 

The m., in hb noontide bow’r, Makes woodland 
echoes ring Burns. 

Merlin 1 (ma-ilin). ME. [a. AF. merilun, 
aphet, f. OF. esmerillon (mod.F. imerillon) ; 
an augm, f. Com. Rom. ^smerillo, perh. of 
Teut. origin.] A small European falcon, 
Falco sesalon. 

Merlin 2. 1644. The name of the sooth- 
sayer of the Arthurian legend ; used as a title 
of almanacs, etc. 

England’s propheticall Merline 1644 fpitld). 
tMe*rling. ME. [ad. OF. merlanc (F. •an), 1 
fi merle : — L. merulai] The whiting -1736. 
Merlion, marlion (m§u-, maulian). 1553. 
[Perh. var. of Merlin Her. A bird, iden- 
tical with Martlet 2, or with the merlette of 
French heraldry. 

Merlon (moulan). 1704. [a. F., ad. It. 

merlone, augm. of merlo battlement.] The 
part of an embattled parapet between two em- 
brasures ; fa similar structure on a battleship. 
Mermaid (maum^id). late ME. [f. Mere 
sb.'^ -I- Maid.] i. An imaginary species of 
beings, supposed to inhabit the sea, and to 
have the head and trunk of a woman, ending 
in the tail of a fish or cetacean, fin early use 
often the Siren of mythology. 2. A repre- 

sentation of this, esp. Her. 1464. b. A shop 
or inn sign. late ME. 3, transf. fa. A siren ; 
in i6-i7th c. applied to a prostitute. b. joc. 
A woman who is at home in the water 1880. 

I. Half-hidden, like a m. m sea-weed Keats. 2. 

b. What things have we seen Done at the M.? 
Beaumont. 3. Com. Err, ni. ii, 45, 

attrib. and Comb. : m.-fisll, the monk-fish or angel- 
fish, Rhina squatina\ m.’s glove, (a) a British 
sponge, Halickondria palmata, somewhat lesem- 
bling a glove ; {f) pi. — Dead-man’s fingers 2 ; m.’s 
, head, one of the small rounded sea-urchins, as 
Spaiangus cordatus% m.*s purse, the horny egg- 
case of a skate, ray, or shark, a sea-purse. 

Mermaiden (mfi-im^d’n). Now rare, late 
ME. prec. i, 2. 

The cold strange eyes of a little M. M. Arnold. 
Merman (m5*jman). i6oi. [f. Mere 
+ Man sb., after Mermaid. ] The male of the 
mermaid. 

In Her., the m. (also called triton or Neptune') is 
depicted as holding in the right hand a trident, and 
in the left a conch-shell trumpet 
Mero - 1 (me*m), bef. a vowel mer-, comb, 
f. Gr, txkposi ‘part, fraction', in various tech- 
nical terms ; occas. opp. to Holo-. Me*ro- 
blast [Gr. ^K<x(St 6 s, -blast], Biol, an ovum 
which is only partly germinal; so Merobla*stic 
a. undergoing partial segmentation, as an 
ovum. Merohe*dral [Gr. eSpa seat, base], 
Me;rosymme*trlcal, Me:rosystema‘tic adjs.. 


Cryst. (of a crystal) having less than the full 
number of faces of the type of symmetry to 
j which it belongs; so Merohe’dric a., Mero« 
he'drism, Merosy*imnetry. Me*rostome 
[Gr. GTofia mouth], Zool. an arthropod of the 
order Merostomata ; so Merosto'matous, -o*sto- 
mous adjs. 

Mero- 2 {mL^'to, mi»rp*), comb. f. Gr. 
pcqpos ‘ thigh ', occurring in certain mod. scien- 
tific terms, Mexocele, Path, femoral hernia; 
hence Merocedic a. Merocerite (-fsSroit) 
[Gr. Afpaj horn], Zool. the fourth segment of 
the antenna of a crustacean ; hence Meroceri*- 
tic a. Meropodite (-pp^doit) [Gr. voS-, ttovs 
foot], Zool. the fourth segment (from the base) 
of certain limbs of crustaceans; hence Mero- 
podi’tic a. 

11 Meros Also -US. 1823. [mod.L., 

a. Gr. piTjpus thigh.l i. Arch. The plane face 
between the channels in Doric triglyphs. 2, 
Zool. A meropodite 1855. 

-merous, the ending of the adjs. dimerous, 
etc., used Bot. = * having (a specified number oi) 
parts ’. Often written a-merous, five-merous. 
Merovingian (menJVimdgian). 1694. [ad. 
F. Mirovingien, f. med.L. Merovingi pi., f. 
(ult.) the name (in L. form Meroveus) of the 
reputed ancestor of the family.] A. adj. Per- 
taining to the line of Frankish kings founded 
by Clovis, and to the kingdoms reigned over by 
them in Gaul and Germany from a. d. 500 to 
a. D. 751-2. In Palseogr., applied to the style 
of handwriting peculiar to that period. B. sb. 
A king or other member of this royal line. In 
Palseogr. = Merovingian script. 

Merrily (me*rili), adv. late ME. [f. Merry 
a. + -LY 2. ] I. In early use : Pleasantly, cheer- 
fully, happily. Now: Joyously, mirthfully, 
hilariously. t2. Jocularly, wittily -1704. 3. 

With alacrity ; brisldy. Somewhat arch. 1530. 

t. Full m. the humble Bee doth sing Shaks. M. 
danced the Quaker’s wife, And m. danced the Quaker 
17 . . . 3. The hare, .worked very m., and. . beat a 
great favourite 1876. 

Merriment (meTiment). 1576. [f. Merry 

a. 4- -MENT. ] -j* I , Something that m^es mirth ; 
a jest ; a piece of fooling ; spec, a brief comic 
dramatic entertainment -1632. tb. Applied as 
a title to comic pamphlets or the like -1824. 

2. The action (or tan act) of merr>'-making, or 
of making merry over something ; jocularity ,* 
mirth, fun ; fa festivity 1588. fb. Entertain- 
ment. Mids, N. HI. ii. 146. 

1. Your talke replenished with pleasant meriments 
1576. 2. Your flashes of M. that were wont to set 

the Table on a Rore Shaks. 

Merriness (meiines). Now rare, ME. [f. 
Merry a;. + -NESS.] The quality or condition 
of being merry. 

Merry (me*ri), sb. 1595. [f. F. merise 

apprehended as a pi.] A kind of black 
cherry. 

Merry (me*ri), a. and adv. [OE. myr{i)ge 
(: — OTeut. type ^murgjo-), whence myrgfi 
Mirth. Perh. identical with OTeut. ^murgjo- 
short, and cogn. w. Gr. ^paxvs. The mod. 
form represents a south-eastern dial, vari- 
ant.] A. adj. I. Of thinp : Pleasing, agree- 
[ able, b. Of a saying, jest, etc. : Amusing, 
diverting. Obs. or arch., with mixture of sense 

3. 1470. 3. Of looks or appearance : •b-^gree- 

able, bright ; hence, expressive of cheerfulness, 
mirthful (in mod. use merged in sense 3) ME. 
3. Of persons, etc. : Full of animated enjoy- 
ment; mirthful, liilarious. Also of disposi- 
tion : Given to mirth. ME. fb. Happy -1634. 

c. Pleasantly amused ; hence, facetious. Const. 
with, on, upon (a person). Obs. or arch. 1607. 

d. Slightly tipsy 1575. 4* times or seasons : 
Characterized by festivity 1596. 

X. Let others then . .Extole the merrie Month of May 
1567. It was neuer merrie worlde in England, since 
Gentlemen came vp Shaks. To mery London, my 
most kyndly Nurse Spenser. At the next mery wind 
tooke shipping Hakluyt. Phr. A m. mean : a happy 
medium, b. The very merriest Passage in the whole 
Story 1728, a. Dark hair, and a m, brown eye 
Hughes. 3. He is melancholy without cause, m. 
against the haire Shaks. Phr, To make m. (r^. and 
intr.) : to be festive, to indulge in jollity. To make 
7n. {over, iwith) ; to make fun (of). The M. Monarch : 
Charles II. c. I know his Lrordship is hut m. with 
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roe 5 h\ks. 4. I wish j’oa a very m- Cisri-.tmas ZC67. , 
M. dancers, Greek: see the sss. j 

Ccnib , as m.-coTtceiied, -hearted, m--mad adjs. » 

B. adv. = Merrily ME. 

Merry-ancirew, Merry-Andrew Jme-rij- ; 

se*ndr£^). 1673. i^PP* c. r- Andrew ‘ 

proper name.] A^buffoon ; a do An ; prop, (in 1 
early use) a mountebank's assistant, ^ ^ | 

Me*ny-go-roimd, 1729. i* A revolving » 
machine carrying wooden horses or cars, on or : 
in which people ride ; a roundabout. a.yfg‘. A j 
w'Mrl 1856. Hence Merry-go-rounder, a • 
Mark*. Dickens. 

Merry-make (me*rim/:k), sb, ^ arch. 1579. 
[f. vbL phr. via^ merry, with inversion.] = 
Merry-making. 

MeTTy-make, v. rare 1714- [fl as 
prec.] inir. To make merry ; to be festive. 
So MeTry-maksr. 

MeTry-makiag, c/ 3 /. jA 1714. [/.Merry 
a. + Making vbl. j 3.] The action of making 
merry; conviviality; also, a convivial enter- 
tainment. 

Merry man, me-rryman. late ME. i. 
//. Merry men ; the companions in arms of a 
knight, an outlaw chief, etc. a. (Chiefly Mr, 
Merryman.) A jester or buffoon 1785. 

*. Robyn and his mery men 1510. 
Merry-meeting. 1653. A convivial gather* 
ing. 

MerrytliouglitCmeTijigt). 1607. [f. Kerry 
Thought j 3 .] The Furcuua or forked 
bone between the neck and breast of a bird; 
also called the wishbone. 

The name has reference to the custom of two per- 
sons pulling the furcula of a fowl until it breaks ; the 
notion being that the one who gets the longer piece 
will either be married first, or will get any wish he 
mav form at the moment. 

MeTry-totter. dial, 1440. [f. Merry a. 
-}- Totter jA] A see-saw; a swing. 

Merse (mers'). Sc, 1810. [Sc. repr. OE. 
m^rsc Marsh.] Low flat land, usually beside 
a river or the sea ; marsh. 

The Merse is the district between the Lammermoors 
and the Tweed. 

Mersion.(in§*jj3n). Obs.ov rare. 1659. [a. 
F., ad. L. mersionem, f. mers~, mergsre to dip^ 
Merge,] The action, or act, of dipping; 
spec, with reference to baptism. 

Merv (msjv). 1887. [Short for F. {satin) 
m.erveilUux.~\ A silk material for ladies’ 
dresses and dress-trimmings. 

Mervail(e, -veil(I(^e, obs, ff. Marvel. 

II Merveilletix, -euse (m^gyF, - 3 z). 1892. 
([Fr. ; see Marvellous,] Names for the ex- 
travagantly dressed French fops and fine ladies 
of the period of the Directory, who affected a 
revival of the classical costume of ancient 
Greece. 

Merwoman (msuwnman). 1809. [See 
Mer- and cf. G. mterweibd^ A Mermaid 
when older or married, 

Mes-, comb. f. Meso- before a voweL 
I{Mesa(me'sa). South, U.S. 1775. [Sp., lit. 

^ table * : — L. fnensa.] A high table-land. 
Mesaconic (mesakpmik), a, 1854. [f. Gr. 
;i€<r< 5 j middle + (It) AcoNiC; this acid being 
intermediate between the itaconic and citra- 
conic acid.s.] In m, acid*, an acid, isomeric 
with itaconic acid, obtained by boiling^ a weak 
solution of citraconic acid with nitric acid. 
Hence Mesa'conate, a salt of m. acid. 

Mesad (me'ssed), adv. 1882. [f. Gr. ixitxos 
+ ~ad as in Dexxrad.] = Mesiad. 

Mesal (me'sal), a, 1882. [f. Gr. fxicros + 
-AL.] * Mesial. Hence lile*sally adv, 
llM6salliarice (m^zalyahs). 1782. [F., f. 
mis- alliance. Cf. Misalliance.] A 
marriage with a person of inferior social posi- 
tion. 

Mesaraic (mesar^ik). late ME. [ad. 
ined.L. mesaraicus, a. Gr., f. fsetrapaiov, f. 

middle + apaia flank, belly.] Anai, a. 
adj\ — Mesenteric, b. sb. One of the mesa- 
raic veins 1528, 

Mesaticeplialic(rae!5StiisiT9e*lik), 1878. 
[f. Gr. fiiffarot (superl, of plffos) + K^<pa\ii 
head + -ic.] « Mesocephalic. So Me:satl' 
ce'plialism, Me:satice*phaiy, the condition of 


being m Me satice*phalous <2, = Mesati- 
CEPHALIC. 

, Mescal ^meskarij. Ako mex(i^cal, mez- 
caL 1S2S. [Sp. mezcai, a. Mexican mex- 
calii. ] A strong intoxicant distilled from tae 
fermented juice of the Amencan aloe. 
rMesdames (^m^rdam). 1573. [F., pi. of 

Madame.] 1. *1 he plural of Mad'ame. 3. 
Used as pi. of Eng, Mrs. 1792. 

M^ieems , imters. v. arch. Also 

meseemetiu Pa. i. meseemed. late ME. 
[Orig. two words, me dative and seems 3rd 
pers. sing, of Seem v, Cf. Methinks,] It 
seems to me. (Used with dependent clause or 
parenthetically.) 

fMe*seL M£. [a. OF. leprous, leper 
; — L. misellus, dim. of miser wretched.] A. 
adj. Leprous -1607, B. sb. i. A leper -1550 : 
fig a foul person -1746. 2. Leprosy ; iransf. 

an affliction -1530. So fMe'seled ppL a. 
tMe'selry, leprosy. 

jlMesembryanthemum (mese^mbrim'n])/- 
m;pm, mdz-). 1825. [mod.L., miswritten for 
'^irusembrianfhemum^ f. (ult.) Gr. fxecrjfi^pia 
noon -f- dvOeptov flower.] Bot, The typical 
genus of the N.O. Mesembryacese ; a plant of 
this genus ; a fig-marigold. (The flowers open 
only for a short time at midday; hence the 
name.) 

II Mesenceplialon (mesenss'ial^m). 1846. 
[mod.L., f, Gr. }tkaos + kyic€(pa\ov Ence- 
phalon.] Anat. The mid-brain. Hence 
Mesencepha'lic a. 

\\ Mesencbyma (mese*gkima). Also -chyme 
(me'seqksim). 1888. [mod.L., f. Gr. picos 
+ iyxvpxL infusion.] ^zb/.The cellular tissue 
which, arising from the hypoblast or the epi- 
blast, constitutes, in some low forms of animal 
life, the mesoblast. Hence Mesemchymal, 
Mesenchymatous adjs. 

Meseateric (mesente‘rik, mez-), a. 1656. 
[ad. mod.L. mesentericus, f, mesenierium ME- 
SENTERY; see-ic.] Pertaining to, connected 
with, or affecting the mesentery. So Mesen- 
teiial a. 1605, 

11 Mesenteron (mesemterpn, mez-). 1877. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. -H tvr^pov gut, bowel.] 
The digestive portion of the primitive alimen- 
tary canal. 

Mesentery (me*senteri, me’z-). 1547. [ad. 
ined.L. mesenterinm, a. Gr., f. pkcos ^tvrepov 
intestine.] i, Anat. A fold of peritonaeum 
which attaches some part of the intestinal canal 
to the posterior wall of the abdomen 1547. 3 , 

Zool, (pL) The vertical plates which divide the 
body cavity in actinozoa i86r. vars. Mesen- 
terimn, Mesentetion (tMezentereon). 
Meseraic, -ai(c)k, etc., obs. ff. Mesaraic. 
Mesethmoid (mese*]>moid). 1875. [f. Gr. 
pkcros + Ethmoid.] Anat, The middle eth- 
moid bone. Also aiirih. in m. cartilage. 

Mesh (mej), sh. 1540. [Cogn. w. OE. max 
neut., net, and ON. mgskve (see Mask j 3 .i}.] 

l, One of the open spaces or interstices of a 

net. Also, the similar space in any network, 
as a sieve. 1558. b. pi. The threads or cords 
which bound these; hence, network, netting 
1602. ^*fig- Snare, etc. 1540. 3. transf. Net- 

work, interlaced structure 1712. 4. Machinery. 
[f. Mesh p,] Engagement, or working contact, 
of the teeth of wheels with each other or with 
the rack ; chiefly in in {into) mesh 1875. 

*. Here ia her haires The Painter plaies the Spider, 
and hath wouen A golden m. t* intrap the hearts of. 
men Shaks. The meshes of diplomacy X897. Comb. 

m. -coniiexion, a method of arranging the coils in a 
dynamo; m. -stick, a stick used to form the m. ofj 
nets ; tcu-work, meshes collectively, network. Hence 
Me*sliy a, consisting of meshes. 

Mesh (meJ), V. 1532. [f. Mesh j/.] i. 
trans. To catch in the meshes of a net 1547. 
3. transf, and fig. To entangle, involve inex- 
tricably 153a. 3. refi, and intr. (for refi, or 

pass.) To become enmeshed or entangled 1589. 
b. intr. [Machinery.) Of the teeth of a wheel, 
etc, : To be engaged tuitk another piece of 
machinery or with another toothed wheel 1875. 
a. The Flyes by chance mesht in her hayre Drayton. 
Mesh, var. of Mash, 

Meshed (mejt), a. 1664. [f. Mesh sb. -i- 


-ED I, Resembling meshes or network ; 
tangled, intricate; intricately marked. 2. 
Having meshes. 

Mesiad (mf-zised, me-sised], adv. 1803. [f. 
Mesi-al -ad toward. Cf. Mesad.] To- 
wards the median line of a body. 

Mesial (mi’zial, me'siai), a. 1803. [irreg. 
f. Gr. fikaos middle -ial.] = Median a.^ 2. 
Also, situated mesially with respect to. Hence 
Me'sially adv. in a m. position or direction. 

Mesityl (me*sitil). 1838. [f. mod.L. me- 
sita, mesiiis, a. Gr. jtt€criTjjj go-between -f-YL.J 
Chem. The hypothetical radical of acetone. 
Hence Mesitylene (m/si'tilfn), ' a hydrocarbon, 
isomeric with cumene, produced by the action 
of sulphuric acid upon acetone ’ (Watts). Me- 
sitylemic a. derived from mesitylene, Mesity*- 
lic a. derived from or containing m. Mesi’ty- 
lol = Mesitylene. 

Meslen, etc. : see MasliN 2 . 

Mesmerism (me*zmeriz'm). 1802. [f. 

F. A. Mesmer, an Austrian physician (1734- 
4. -ISM.] The doctrine or system accord- 
ing to which a hypnotic state, usu. accompanied 
by insensibility to pain and muscular rigidity, 
can be induced by an influence (orig. known as 
‘ animal magnetism ') exercised by an operator 
over the will and nervous system of the patient ; 
the process or practice of inducing this state, 
the state so induced, or the influence supposed 
to operate. 

So Mesme*ric,*icaltf, pertaining to, characteristic 
of, producing, or produced by m. 1829. Me*sinerist, 
one who practises m. j occas. a believer in m. 1S40. 
Me’smerize v. trans. to subject to the influence of 
HU 1829 ; hence Me smeriza*tion, Me'smerizer. 
tMesnage, sb. [a. obs. F. mesnage, var. of 
minage.'] Economical management. Jer. 
Taylor. So tMesnage v. to ‘ husband ; to 
control, manage -1695. 

Mesnalty (mrnalti). 1542. [a. Law F. 
menalte, mesnalte, f. OF, menet mesne Mesne 
a.y after AF. comunalte Commonalty.] Law. 
The estate or condition of a mesne lord. 

Mesne (mm), a. , sb.^ and adv. late ME. 
[a. Law F. mesne, altered sp. of AF. meen 
Kean a.] A. ai^\ i. Feudalism, a, M. lord: 
a lord who holds an estate of a superior lord 
1614, ifb. M, tenant: erron. used for one 
who holds of a mesne lord 1853, 3. Occurring 

or performed at a time intermediate between 
two dates 1548. b. M. process : that part of a 
suit which intervenes between the primary and 
the final process 1625. 3. Intermediate, inter- 
vening : applied to persons 1810. 

a. jlf. encumbrance x an encumbrance with a right 
of priority intermediate between the dates of two 
other encumbrances. M. profits : the profits of an 
estate received by a tenant in wrongful possession 
between two dates. 3. M. vendors 1810, lessees 1884. 

sh. I. = Mean sb. I. i, II. 2. -1822. 3. 

= M. lord (see A. i) -1704- 

a. Writ of in , : ‘ an ancient . . writ, which lay when 
the lord paramount distrained on the tenant paravail ; 
the latter bad a writ of in. against the m. lord ‘ 
(Wharton). 

tc. adv. At a time intermediate [between two 
other times), late ME.-1642. 

Meso- (me*s^), bef. a vowel occas. mes-, 
comb, form of Gr. pktsos middle, used in 
scientific terms, many of which have correlates 
with Pro-, or Proto-, and Meta-. Me-so- 
hlast [-blast] Biol., the middle germ-layer of 
the embryo ; hence Mesobla'stic a. Meso- 
bramchial a. applied to the middle lobe of the 
branchial region of the carapace of a crab, [[Me- 
socsB'cum A Kc:/.afold of peritoneum attached to 
the caecum. Me*socarp [Gr. isapnrbs fruit] 
Boi. the middle layer of a pericarp. Mesoce- 
pha-lic [Gr. jcecpaxii head] a. [a) pertaining to 
the middle region of the head ; {/) having the 
cranial cavity of medium capacity or a head 
of medium proportion ; hence Mesoce’phalism, 
-ce'phaly, jjMesoco’lon Anat. a fold of peri- 
toneum attached to the colon; hence Meso- 
co*lic a. Me’soderm [Gr. dkppa skin] Biol, 
^ mesoblast \ hence MesodeTmal, -de'nnlc 
adjs. Me'sodont [Gr. oSovr-, tooth] a, 
Anthrop. and Bntom. having the teeth of 
medium size. |(Mesoga*ster [Gr. yaarhp 
stomach] Anat. =» mesogastrium [a), [IMeso* 
%Si'sirium.Anat. [a] a fold of peritoneum which 
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attaches the stomach to the dorsal wall of 
the abdomen ; (3) the umbilical region ; hence 
Mesoga’stric a. Arnzi. pertaining to the 
mesogastrium ; also Zaol. pertaining to the 
middle gastric lobe of the carapace of a crab. 
Mesogna-thic, -gnathous [Gr. 7vd9os jaw] 
adjs., Anikrop. having the jaws slightly pro- 
jecting; havdng a gnathic index between 98 
and 103. Mesolii±iic [Gr. KlOo% stone]] a,, 
Archaeol. belonging to a part of the prehistoric 
* stone age ’ between the Palasohthic and the 
Neolithic. Mesona'sal [see Nasal] a,, Anat, 
belonging or relaang to the middle of the nose. 
jlMesono'tum [Gr. v^rov back] Entom, the 
dorsal pordon of the mesothorax ; hence Meso- 
iio*tal iz. Me’sophyE [Gr. (pvXXov leaf] Bot. 
the parenchyma between the epidermal layers 
of a leaf; hence Mesophyllic <2. Me’soplast 
[Gr. vXaaros moulded] BzoL the nucleus of a 
cell; hence Mesopla*stic a, jlMesopo'ditim 
(also me*sopod(e) [Gr. rrovs, ttoB- foot] 
the median region of the foot in molluscs; 
Bo/, the intermediate portion of the axis of a 
phyllopodium ; hence Mesopo'dial a. Me*- 
sor(r}liine, Mesor(r)lii*iiiaii [Gr. piv-, pis nose] 
Anthrop.^ a. having a somewhat broad but long 
nose, or a nasal index from 45 to 53 ; sb, a m. 
person. Mesosei’smal [Gr. creLoixoi earth- 
quake] a. pertaining to the centre of intensity 
of an earthquake, Me-soseme [Gr. cr^/xa 
sign, ‘index’] a.^ Anthrop. of skulls: having 
an orbital index from 84 to 89. f|Mesoste*r- 
num Entom. the ventral piece of the middle 
se^ent of the thorax in insects; Anat. the 
middle portion of the sternum ; hence Meso* 
stsTnal a. and sh. Mesosysto-lic a., Path. 
occarri ng in the middle of the systole. Me’so- 
therm [Gr. 9epfj.6s hot] Bot» a plant requiring 
a moderately warm temperature. Mesotho*- 
rax Entom. the middle ring or segment of the 
thorax of an insect ; hence Mesothora*cic a. 

Mesode (me-sxTud). 1850. [ad. Gr. fiecrtabos, 
L fjtecro-- + (pbrj Ode.] Gr. Pros, A portion of 
a choral ode, coming between the strophe and 
antistrophe, without anything to correspond 
with it. Hence Meso*dic a. 

Mesolabe (me*sx7kJb). 1579. [ad. L. meso- 
labium, f. Gr. fieooXaBos (or -ov), f. fiioos 
middle, mean + XaB-, XapiBdyeiv to take.] 
An ancient instrument used for ascertaining 
mean proportionals between two given lines, 
and for finding roots of quantities geometrically. 

Mesology (mesp-lod^i). 1811. [f. Gr. 

fiicrov (taken as = ‘medium’) + -logv.] i. 
The science of means (of attaining happiness). 
Only in Bentham. 3. The science of the rela- 
tions between organisms and their environ- 
ment 1883. 

Mesophragm (me*s<Jrrsem). 1826. [ad. 
mod.L. mesophragma (also used in Eng.), f. 
Gr. pikco^ + ippaypa partition.] Zool. a, 
Entom. The partition that separates the meso- 
thorax from the metathorax, b. In Crustacea, 
the inner prolongation of the capital of an 
endostemite 1880. 

Mesopotamia (mes:?pto*mia). 1854. [a. 
Gr. fiecroTTOTajua (sc. country), f. pzioos 
middle + irorapibs river.] Name of the tract 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates. Hence 
allusively of any tract between rivers. 

Mesothesis (mes^-]?i'sis). rare. 1812. [f. 
Gr. + OkoLs Thesis.] Something inter- 
posed, serving to connect or reconcile antagon- 
istic agencies or principles. So Mesotbe'tic, 
-ical a. occupying a middle position. 

Mesoxalic (mes^kssedik), a, 1838. [f. 

Meso- + Oxalic a.] Chem. In m. add : a 
dibasic acid obtained from alloxan. Hence 
Meso’xalate, a salt of m. acid. 

IlMesozoa (mesx?zJti*a), 1877. [mod. 

L., f. Gr. /texTos + fSa animals.] Zool. Name 
for forms intermediate in structure between the 
Protozoa and the Metazoa. Also sing, Meso- 
zo*on, one of these. 

Mesozoic (raesx^z^’ik), a, 1840. [f. Gr. 
^^<Tos + life + -ic.] Geol, Name for the 
secondary period, intermediate between the 
Palaeozoic and the Cainozoic. 


Mesprise, obs. f. Misprize 
M esqtdn (mf sksea), <2. 1706. [Fr.] Mean, 
sordid. 

fMesquita, mesquiti. 1477. [a. Sp. mez- 
quiia^ and It. meschita^ ad. African Arab. 
masgid, dial, pronunc. of Masjid." = Mosque 
-1665, 

Mesquite, mesquit^ (me*sk/t, meskrt). 
Also muskeet, etc. 1851. [a. Mexican Sp. 

mezquite,^^ 1. Either of two leguminous trees 
growing in S.W. North America, Prosopis 
julijlora (honey mesquite), and P, pubescens 
(screw-pod mesquite). 2. In full mesquite- \ 
grass i Any grass growing in the neighbourhood ' 
of the mesquite tree, esp. the genera Bouteloua 
and Buchloe 1851. 3, atirib., as m. bean, the 

pod of the mesquite tree, etc. 1854, 

Mess (mes), sb. ME. [a. OF. mes (mod.F. 
mets viand, dish) : — late L. missum, neut. pa. 
pple. of L. mittere to send.] I. Portion of 
food, etc. I. A serving of food ; a course of 
dishes ; a prepared dish. Now only arch. exc. 
as in 2. b. A quantity (of meat, etc.) sufficient 
to make a dish. (Now dial, and U.S.). Also, 
the quantity of milk given by a cow at one 
milking 1513. 2. Applied to a made dish, or 

to a portion or a kind of liquid, or pulpy food, 
e. g. milk, broth, porridge, etc. late ME. b. A 
quantity of liquid or mixed food for an animal ; 
a kind of such food 1738. c. A concoction, 
jumble, medley 1828. 3. A state of confusion 

or muddle; a condition of embarrassment or 
trouble 1834. b. A dirty or untidy state of 
things 1851. 

1. b. To borrow a messe of Vinegar Shaks. 2. A 
m. of pottage (cf. Gen. xxv. 29-34). Som for a messe 
of potage, with Esau, careth nat to sell the euerlastyng 
inheritaunce of heuen 1526. 3. Phr. To get into am. 
To make a m. oft to bungle (an undertaking). 

n. Company of persons eating together, i. 
Orig., each group of four persons (sitting to- 
gether and helped from the same dishes), into 
which the company at a banquet was com- 
monly divided. Now only in the Inns of 
Court, a party of four benchers or four stu- 
dents. Hence, a company of persons who 
regularly take their meals together, late ME. 
b. In the Army and Navy : Each of the several 
parties into which a regiment or ship’s com- 
pany is divided, each party taking their meals 
together 1536. c. Without article : The taking 
of such a meal 1778. d. gen. = ‘ Table ’ (esp. 
in the sense * provision of food ’) 1861. +3. 

transf. A set of four persons or things -166 r. 

I. b. Phr. To lose the number of one's m.: to die, 
be killed. 2. You three fooles, lackt mee foole, to 
make vp the messe Shaks. 

Mess (mes), z^, late ME. [f. Mess sb.] i. 
trans. To serve up (food); to divide (food) 
into messes or portions. Obs, exc. dial, *j‘3. 
To divide (a ship's company) into messes 
“1690. 3. intr. To take one’s meals, esp. as 

one of a mess ; also rarely to feed upon 1701. 
b. trans. To supply with meals 1811. 4. intr. 
To make a mess ; to dabble in water, mud, etc. 
Also, to * potter ' (const, about or with advs. 
about, away). 1853. 5. trans. To make a mess 

of ; to dirty, soil (a tffing) ; to muddle (a busi- 
ness). Also with up, 1823. 

4. I m, about my flowers and read snatches of 
French Mrs. Lynn Linton. 5. Lank told him that 
he had messed the whole business 1901, 

Mess, obs. L Mass sh.^ 

Message (me*sedg), sh. ME. [a. F. mes- 
sage : — ^pop.L. ^missaticum, {. L. miss-, mittere 
to send.] i. An oral or written communication 
sent from one person to another; also, •[in- 
telligence, tidings, news. "lOften applied to a 
communication sent by telegraph ; hence 
transf. b. A divinely inspired communication 
by a prophet. Also transf. 1546. c. An 
official communication from the Sovereign to 
Parliament, or the like 1625. 3. The business 

entrusted to a messenger; a mission, an 
errand ME. ts. One or more messengers or 
envoys, an embassage -1475. 

X, Sometimes from her eyes I did receiue faire 
speecblesse messages Shaks. Messages can pass 
through the brain and the nerves every moment 
J, Tait. b. Byron and Bums.. had a message to 
deliver 1828. ^ Isaiah’s m. is twofold ; first ruin and 
then redemption 1902. c. The President, in his m. 
of the year . . referred [etc.] J. M. Ludlow, 2. I . . ran 
messages 1840. 


Comh.'. m. stick, a stick carved with significant 
marks, used, esp. by Australian aborigines, as a means 
of communication. 

Message (me-sed^), v. 1583. [f. Message 
sb,] I. trans. To send as a message ; to send 
by^ messenger ; spec, to transmit (a sketch, 
plan, etc.) by means of signalling, telegraphing, 
etc, 3. intr. To carry a message. Dickens. 
Messageer, -er(e, obs. ff. Messenger. 

I Messalian (mes/»iian), Massalian 
(mses^^'Mn). 1591. [ad. late Gr . Mccro'aMa- 
Pos, MadffaXiavuSj ad. Syr. ; the Gr. writers 
render the Syrian word evx'i^Tjs and evxojzevos 
one who prays.] A. sb. One of an ancient 
heretical sect, variously identified with the 
Euchites and with the Hesychasts. B. adj. Of 
or pertaining to the Messalians. 

Messan (me*san). Sc. Also -in. 1500. [a. 
Gael measan.] A lap-dog; also applied to a 
person as a term of abuse. Also m.-dog, etc. 
Messenger (me'send^sj). [ME. messager, 
-ier, a, F. messager, f. message \ see Message 
sb. For the inserted n, cf. passenger, etc.] i. 
One who carries a message or goes on an 
errand; tan envoy, ambassador. b. The 
bearer of (a specified message) ME. c. fig. 
late ME. f 2. esp, A forerunner, precursor, 

harbinger. Also fig. -1601. 3. A government 

official employed to carry dispatches, and, for- 
merly, to apprehend state prisoners ; esp. one 
employed by the Secretaries of State 1535. 4. 
An endless rope or chain passing from the 
capstan to the cable to haul it in. Also, a 
similar contrivance for hauling in a dredge. 
1633. 5. (In full m.-dird.) The secretary-bird 

^793- 

J. God’s m . : (a) used for Angel, q. v. ; (3) applied 
to a prophet, or to a cler^man, as charged with a 
message from God to mankind. b. Messengers of 
Warre Shaks. z.fig. Yon grey Lines, That fret the 
Clouds, are Messengers of Day Shaks. 3. King's or 
Queen's m , one who conveys dispatches to or from 
the Sovereign. 

Messet (me*set). dial. 1631. [Altered f. 
Messan.] A lap-dog. Also attrib, 

Messiah (mesoi'a, mas-). Also Messias, 
etc. [ME. Messie, a. F. Messie, ad. L. (\’'nlg.) 
Messias, a, Gr, lAecraias, ad. Aramaic m’shihd, 
Heb. mdshl^'h anointed, f. mashah to anoint. 
The form Messias was used in John i. 41 and 
iv. 25 by Wyclif after the Vulgate, and by later 
translators. 'The form Messiah, invented by 
the Geneva translators of 1560, as looking more 
Hebraic than Messias, eventually became the 
only current form.] The Hebrew title {— 

‘ anointed ’) applied in the O.T. to a promised 
deliverer of the Jewish nation, and hence to 
Jesus of Nazareth as such deliverer. Hence 
transf. an expected liberator of an oppressed 
people or country. (Written with capital M.) 

Against the Lord and his M. dear Milt. Hence 
Messi*absliip, the character or office of the or a M. 
Messianic (mesiae-nik), a. 1834. [ad. 
mod.L. Messianicus, f. Messias; see prec. 
and -IC.] Of, pertaining to, or relating to the 
Messiah. Hence Messia*mcally adv. as refer- 
ring to the Messiah. Messranism, belief in a 
coming Messiah. 

[Psalm Ixxxvii] seems clearly Messianic Coleridge. 

llMessidor (mfsfdi^r). 1.838. [Fr. ; f. L. 
messis harvest + Gr. fepov gift.] The tenth 
month of the French revolutionary calendar. 
Messieurs, sh.pl. 1624. [a. F., pL of Mon- 
sieur.] I, (m^syd) The pi. of Monsieur. 
(As a prefixed title, nowusu. abbrev. MM., as 
j in Fr.) ^ 3. (me*soJz, me'sysiz). See Messrs. 

II Messire (mesfr). Now only Hist. 1477. 

I [Fr. ; repr. the nom, (L. mens senior), while 
monsieur represents the accus. (L. meum senio- 
rem).] A title of honour (— Sir) prefixed to 
the name of a French noble of high rank, and 
later to the names of persons of quality, and 
members of the learned professions ; also used 
as a form of address. 

Mess-Jotin: see Mas John (Mas 2). 
Messmate (me*sm^it). 1746. [f. Mess sb, 
+ Mate r^.] A companion at meals ; one of 
a mess, esp. of a ship’s mess, 

Messrs# (me'sojz). 1779. Abbrev. of Mes- 
sieurs used as pi, of Mr. 

Messuage (me’swedg). late ME. [a. AF. 
messuage, inesuage, prob. orig. misreading of 
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7 n£sua,^e A-Ienage.] Orig., the portion cf 1 
land intended as a site for a dwelimg-honse t 
and its appurtenances. In mod. legal use, a ‘ 
dAcIImg-hoase with its outbuildings and curti- ' 
lage and the adjacent land assigned to its use. 
Capital m . : that occupied by the o'aner of a 
property containing several messuages. 

They wedded her to sixty thousand pounds, To 
lands in Kent and messuages in VorK Tennyson'. _ i 

Messy (me-si), a, 1843 [f. Mess ci. -r y : 
Of the nature of a mess , untidy. Hence ^ 
Me'ssiness. i 

Mest(e, obs, ff. Most. I 

Mestee: see Mustek. | 

Master, obs ¥ar. of Mister sby 
II Mestizo (mestfz£?> [^P* mestizo, 

Pg. mestizo ; — pop. L. ^mixticius, f. L. mix- 
turn, misesre to mix.] A Spanish or Portu- 
guese half-caste ; now chiefly, the offspring of 
a Spaniard and an American Indian, b. 
atirib,, as 2n,-wool, S. American wool from 
mixed breeds of sheep. So i|Mesti*za, a 
woman of the mestizo race 1582. 

Mestlen, -lin(g, -lyon, obs, ff. Mas- 
LiN 1, 2. 

Met (met), sb. Obs, exc. dial, [OE. le-met 
neut : — OTeut, f. root Mete 

v,"] = Measure sb, 

djSlet, ppL a, late ME. [See Mete 
M easured -1460. 

Met, pa. t. and pple. of IMeet v. 

(jMeta (mz’ta), ^/. metsB (mrtT). 1577. 
[L.] Rom* Aniiq, One of the conical columns 
set in the ground at each end of the Circus, to 
mark the turning-place in a race. Hence 
transf, A boundary. 

Meta- (me*ta), prefix, bef. a vowel normally 
met' (also bef. h, the resulting meih- being 
pronounced me]>),repr.Gr. juera-, ;t€r- 
occurring separately as the prep, fitra with, 
after. Its chief senses are: sharing, action in 
common ; pursuit or quest ; and esp, change 
(of place, order, condition, or nature), corresp. 
to L. trans~, Occas. it has the sense ‘ after ’ or 
* behind as in metaphrenon (see 3 below). 

t. In supposed analogy to Metaphysics (misappre- 
hended as meaning ‘ the science of that which trans- 
cends the physical’), meia‘ has been prefixed to the 
name of a science, to form a designation for a higher 
science of the same nature but dealing with ulterior 
problems. Examples are Metabiolo*gical<i., Meta- 
clie‘mistry, Metalo*gic, MetaIo*gical a., Meta- 
mathema*tics, Metapbeno’menal a., Meta- 
pliysio’logy. 

a. Fatk. Used to form adjs. applicable to diseases 
or symptoms, with the sense ‘arising subsequently 
to ’ ; e. g. Meta-arthri'tic, following on gout, Meta- 
pneumo'nic ; eta 

3. Anai, and Zool, Used to express the notion of 
‘ behind ’ ; also often that of ‘ hinder * hindmost 
‘situated at the back’; sometimes correlated with 
Pro- and Meso-. Metabramcbial [Gr. ppdyx‘* 
gills], a, applied to a division of the carapace of a 
crab situated behind and to one side of the meso- 
branchial lobe. II Metacro'mion, a process of the 
spine of the scapula behind the acromion in some 
mammals 1868. || Metane’pbron, -ne^ptiros [Gk. 
v€(f>p6i kidney], the hinder division of the typical 
segmental organ in vertebrates, from which are de- 
veloped the kidney and the ureter 18^7, H Meta- 
no’tum [Gk. vwrov back], Eniom. the dorsal part of 
the metathorax in^ insects 1S36. Me'taplaragm 
[Gk. (f>paiyix.aL partition], Eftfotn. the wall that sepa- 
rates the abdomen from the thorax in insects 1826. 

11 Meta-pbrenon, -phrentim [Gk. midriff], 
the part of the back that is behind the diaphragm 
1621. Metapneu'StiC [Gr. Trvevcm.xdff relating to 
breathing] a,,Entotn. having a single pair of spiracles 
rituated at the posterior end of the abdomen. i| Me- 
tapo*pliysis, pi. -ses [Apophysis], a small ver- 
tebral prominence i865, Me'tapore [Pore], an 
orifice in the pia mater covering the fourth ventricle 
of the brain. I1 Metapte^’gium, Icktk, the hind- 
most section of the pterygium in certain fishes 1866. 
ilMetathoTEUC, Entom, the hindmost segment of 
the thorax in insects 1816 ; so Metatiiora’cic a. 

4. Set. zrA Zool. Used with the sense ‘later ’, ‘ sub- 
^qu^t , ‘more developed'. Me’taphase, Me« 
ta*pliasi8, the separation of the dau^ter chromo- 
somes in nadear division. Me’taphyte, (iMe- 

a- nxttlticdlular plant; hence Meta- 

5. Geolt In imitation of Metamorfhism, nsed irreg. 
to form words r^erring to certain specific varieties of 
metamorphic processes, as Metache’inic a. applied 
to chemtcal metamorphism ; etc. 

6. In Chemistry, su Used to designate compounds 
derived from, metamcric mth, or resembling in com- 


pcsiticn these to tJie names cf which it is prefixed. 
Metacre'sol, cae cf the three modifications of cresol 
??ir^«3:-,a':d paracres:l\ Metagclatiil, afona 
of gelatin t-at remains fluid, nsed la photography. 
Metalbu'min, -men, a form of a/numin founc in drop- ^ 
sica! finics, etc. 205^. Meta*ldeby de, a s:hd isoir.enc i 
with aldehjce 1H41. Metape’Ctm, an iscmeric J 
form of pectin produced bj* boihng with dilute ac.^ ' 
More systematically, »neia~ is used to distinguisa 
one class of acids and their corresponding salts from 
another class (the Ortho- acids) consisting of the 
same elements in different proportions, the jrzeta- 
acids containing one, two, cr tnree molecules of 
water less than the cr^ko- acids ; as r>2eianiimanic, 
metapectic^ metaphosphorze, meiasilzczc, jnetaiitafuc 
acids. 

b. la the na m es of isomeric benzene di-derivatives, 
meia- denotes those compounds in whicn tie ty-o 
radicals that replace hydrogen in the benzene-ring 
are regarded as attached to a!ter.nate carbon atoms. 
The number of these is unlimited. 

7. MiTi, a. Used to desig^te a mineral that is 
found along with another or is closely related^ to it, 
as in metalrrushite (a calcium phosphate allied to 
brtishite), etc. b. Proposed by Dana to designate 
minerals produced by metamorphism of sediments, as 
Tneiasyemie, etc 

yMetabasis (metse’basis). 1577. [inod.L., 
a. Gr. fiera^aats, related to }Ji€Ta0aiveiv, f. 
fxera- Meta- -f ^aivav to go. Cf. B.ASIS.] 
A transition, spec, in Rket,,iiom one subject or 
point to another, in Med., from one remedy, 
etc. to another. So Metaba‘tic a., Rket. per- 
taining to m. 

if Me&bola (metse-b^la), sb. pi. Formerly 
metabolia. 1817. [mod.L., neuh pL of 
li€rap6\os changeable.] Esiiom. A division of 
insects comprising those which undergo com- 
plete metamorphosis. 

Metabolic (metab^’lik), a. 1743. [ad. Gr. 
}jt.€ra$oXuc6s changeable.] i. Pertaining to or 
involving transition, a. Biol, and Ckem. Per- 
taining to, involving, characterized or produced 
by, metabolism 1845. 3. Entom. = Metabo- 

LOUS 1882. So Metabo*Hcal a. 

Metabolism (metsebiJliz’m). 1878. [f. Gr. 
li€Ta^o>J} change -}- -ISM.] Biol, and Chem. 
The process, in an organism or a single cell, by 
which nutritive material is built up into living 
matter {coftstructive m., anabolism), or by 
which protoplasm is broken down into simpler 
substances to perform special functions [de- 
siructive m., kaiabolisw). Hence Meta’bolite, 
a product of m. Meta’bolize v. to affect by m. 
Metabolotxs (metse-b^os), a. 1861. [f. Gr. 
jueraiSoXoy + -OUS.] Entom. Undergoing 
complete metamorphosis; belonging to the 
division Metabola of insects. 

Metacarpal (metakaupal). 1739. 
next +-AUj a. adj. Of or belonging to the 
metacarpus, b. sb. A metacarpal bone 1854. 

11 Metacarpus (metakaup^s). Also f Meta- 
eaxp. 1676. [mod-H, altered f. Gr. /zera- 
Kapmovi] Anat. That part of the hand which 
is situated between the wrist and the fingers : 
in vertebrates generally, that part of the manus 
which is situated between the carpus and the 
phalanges. 

Metacentre (medasentaa). 1794. [ad. F. 
mitacentre, f. meta- A.— centre CENTRE.] 
Hydrostatics and Shipbuilding, The limiting 
position of the point of intersection between 
the vertical line passing through the centre of 
gravity of a floating body when in equilibrium 
and the vertical line drawn through the centre 
of buoyancy when the body is slightly dis- 
placed ; the shifting centre. To ensure stable 
equilibrium this point must be above the centre 
of gravity. Metace'ntral, Metacemtric adjs. 
Metacetone (metse's^tffan). 1838. [a. F. 
mitacStone\ see Meta- 6 and Acetone.] 
Chem. A colourless oil obtained by the distilla- 
tion of sugar or starch with quicklime. 
Metaebromatism (metakr^a’matiz'm). 

1876. ff. META-+Gr. colotir 

+ -ISM.] Change or variation of colour. 
Metaebromsm (metae'krJniz’m). 1617. 
[ad, med.L. metachronismus, abnormally f. 
Gr. fjt€Ta^ovos, -xp^woy happening later, f. 
fiera-^ Meta- 4 - time.] An error in 

chronology consisting in placing an event later 
than its real date. (Cfi Parachronism.) 
Metacism (me*tasiz’m). 1844. [ad. late L. 


meiacismus, corruptly ad. late Gr. pLvraKLOpXiS 
fondness for the letter /i, f. pv name of the 
letter. Cf. Itacism.] The placing of a word 
with final m before a w ord beginning with a 
vowel ; regarded as a fault m Latin prose com- 
position. 

iiMetacrasis (metakr^-sisV 1886. [f. Meta- 
+ CRASIS.I Geol. Recombination, denoting 
changes such as the conversion of mud into a 
mass of mica, quartz, and other silicates. 

MetagastriC (metagse-stnk), a. 1877, [f. 
Meta- -f Gr. yaarrjp belly -f -ic.] Zool. 
Applied to portions of the carapace in brachy- 
urous crustaceans situated towards the hinder 
part of the gastrohepatic area. 

Metage (mrted5). 15^7- U‘ + 

-AGE.] I. The action of measuring officially 
the content or weight of a load of grain, coal, 
etc. ; the duty paid for this. 

Metagenesis (metadge-n^sis). 1849. [mod. 
L. ; see Meta- and GENESIS.] Biol. Alter- 
nation of generations ; alternation between 
sexual and asexual reproduction. So Me^ta- 
gene'tic a. Zool., pertaining to, characterized 
by, or involving m. Metageneiically adv. 
Metageo'metry. 1882. [See Meta-.] 
The geometry of non-Euclidean space. So 
Metageo'meter, -me'trical a. 

Metagnatbous (metse-gnajiss), a. 1872. 
[f. Gr. perd Meta- -f yvdBos jaw + -OUS.] 
Having the tips of the mandibles crossed. 
fMetagra^mmatism. 1605. [ad. Gr. pera- 
ypappariapos (Galen), f. pera- Meta- +■ 
ypappar-, ypdppa letter; see -ISM.] The 
transposition of letters in a word or phrase ; 
anagramm atism. 

Metagrapby (metse'grafi). 1872. [f. Gr. 
pera- Meta- + ~ypa<pLa writing.] Trans- 
literation, Hence Metagra'phic a. 

Metagrobolize (metagrp'b^biz), v.^ 1653. 
[ad. obs. F. meiagrdboulizer (Rabelais).] a. 
To puzzle, mystify, b. To puzzle out. 

11 Metairie (m^t^rz). 1817. [Fr., f. metayer.'] 
A farm held on the Metayer system. 

Metal (me’tfil, me’tl), sb. (and u.) Also 
fmettle, etc. ME. [a. OF. metal, meiail 
(mocLF. mital), ad. L. metallum, ad. Gr. 
piraXXov mine; app. conn. w. peraWav to 
seek after,] i. Any member of the class of 
substances represented by gold, silver, copper, 
iron, lead, and tin, and orig. confined to these 
bodies together with certain alloys. In Chem. 
the ‘ metals ’ are a division of the ‘ elements ’ or 
simple substances. Of these some possess all 
the properties, such as high specific gravity 
and density, fusibility, malleability, etc., for- 
merly viewed as characteristic of a metal, 
while others possess hardly any of them, the 
metallic lustre being perhaps the most constant. 
In pop. lang. not applied when the identity of 
the element is disguised in combination. b. 
Metallic substance ME. c, pregnantly for ; 
Precious metal, gold. Sh.aks. d. spec. = 
Cast-iron 1794. fig'* fbe ’stuff' of 
which a man is made 1552. a. Her, Either of 
the tinctures or and argent 1450. 3* = Ore 

(after Spanish) 1604. t4. A mine. JER. Tay- 

lor. 5. With qualification : A specific alloy 
of two or more metals used in an art or trade. 
Also as short for any of these. 1729. 6, An 

object made of metal (see below) 1574. 7. 

Gunnery. The metal composing the barrel of a 
gun 1644. b. The aggregate number or effec- 
tive power of the guns on a ship of war 1757. 
8. Material, matter, substance, esp. earthy 
matter 1570. 9. The material used for making 
glass, in a molten state 1589. 10. Hardened 

clay, shale 1708. ii. Broken stone used for 
macadamizing roads or as ballast for a railway. 
Also road m. 1838. 

X. iNoble or pe'ifect metals : gold and silver, as being 
the only metals that were known to endure any 
ordinary fire without being ‘destroyed*; opp. to 
base or imperfect metals. b. The hammer breaks 
mettall, and the fire melts it 1649. e. We are. . 
Mettall, Marcus, steele to the very backe Shaks. 4, 
fPhr. To condemn to metals [L. condemnare adme- 
ialla], 5. Bath, Britannia, Dutch, white, yellow, eta 
m. I see these words. Also Bell-metal, Gun-metal, 
Prince’s^ metal. 6. fa. A reflector of a telescope j 
A very distinct and perfect two-foot m. 1777. h.pl* 
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The rails of a railway, tramway, etc. ; He found the 
deceased lying oa the road, between tne ‘ metals ’ 
1841. 7. Lhic of 7 n.\ an imaginary line drawn 

along the surface of the m. between the two sigats. 
So aruer^ widerrnetal, b. Heavy m.i see Heavy 5. 

atinh^ and ComB,, as m.-hroker^ bearing adj., 
-yteidi also, m. batb, a bath (of mercury, lead, 
fusible alloys, etc.) used in cheniiCai operations re- 
quiring a higher temperature than a water bath can 
give ; HU bed, the bed of broken stone in a macada- 
mized road ; m. polish, a polish used for brightening 
metals; m. Yalue, value (of com) merely as m,; 
-work, (artistic) work in m. 

Met^, V, 1617. [f. the sb.l I. irans. To 
furnish or 6t with metal. 2. To make or mend 
(a road) with ‘ metal ’ 1806. 

|j Met^epsis (metale’psis''. 1577. [a. L., 
Gr. f. pt .^ raXa } JL ^ av^iv to substitute, 

f. jjLcra- Meta- + Xaji^dvav to take.] Hket, 
A figure mentioned by Quintilian, consisting in 
the metonymical substitution of one word for 
another which is itself figurative. 

Metaleptic (metale*ptik), a, 1656. [ad. 
mod.L. metalepticuSi a. Gr., {, }jL€TaXajipdv€iv j 
see Metalepsis.] a. Participating or acting 
with : spec , applied to muscles, b. Pertaining 
to metalepsis. Hence Metale’ptically adv . 
by metalepsis 1655. 

Metallic (metse’lik), a. 1567. [ad. L. 
metallicus , a. Gr., i . fikrdKXov Metal jA] 

l. Of, pertaining to, or containing a metal or 

metals ; of the nature of or resembling a metal, 
b. Involving coin as dist. from paper money 
1790. 2. Having the form or outward charac- 
ters of a metal 1797. 3. Of a quality : Such as 
is characteristic ofmet^s (see quots.) 1794. 4. 
Yielding or producing metal 1689. ts- Con- 
nected with mining or metallurgy --1S34. 6. 

sb . pi . Articles or substances made of or con- 
taining metal 1612; U.S. powdered metal for 
lining the bearings of machine shafts 1894. 

t. pencil: one with a tip made of lead or alloy, 
for writing indelibly on paper with a prepared 
surface. So m. book^ paper. 3. M. lustre^ the 
peculiar sheen characteristic of metals. Their deep 

m. voices (i.e. voices of a harsh unmusical timbre) 
W. Irving. M. (ue. ‘coppery') taste 1803. Jig. 
With m. beliefs and regimental devotions Clough. 
So tMeta'Uical Meta'Ilically adv ^ 

Metalliferous (metali-ferss), a. 1656. [f. 
L. mdallifer (f. meiaUuvt + fer bearing) ; see 
-ferous.] Bearing or producing metal. 
Metalliae (me'tabmj, a. i47r. [ad. F. 
mdallin , f, mital Metal sh . ; see -ine ^.] i. 
== Metallic i. b. Impregnated with metallic 
substances. Also, of vapours, arising from or 
produced by metals. 1626. c. Made of metal 
157S* 2. Resembling metal in appearance, 

lustre, etc. 1596. 3. Metalliferous 1620. 

I. The m. salts 1804. 2. The rocks of a blew met- 

taline colour, like vnto the best steele ore Raleigh. 
Metalling (me'talig), sb . 1819. [f. 

Metal?:/, {ot sb .) + -ing^.] i. The process 
of making or mending roads with metal. Also 
concr . = Metal jA ii. 2. Metal-work { rare ). 
C. T. Newton. 

Metallist (me'talist). 1646. [f. Metal sb . 
+ -XST.] I. One who is skilled in or works in 
metals. Now rare . 2, An advocate of the 
use of a particular metal as currency 1886, 
Metallize (me’tabiz), v. 1594. [f. Metal 
sb . 4- -IZE.] I. trans . To render metallic ; to 
impart a metallic form or appearance to. 2. 
To vulcanize 1895. MetalHza*tioii. 

Metallo-, bef. a vowel metal!-, comb. f. 
Gr. fxiraWov Metal sb . : Met^oebrome 
(me’tabkrJum) [Gr. colour], a prismatic 

tinting imparted to polished steel plates by de- 
positing on them a film of lead oxide. Metal- 
loscopy fmet%*sk(5^pi) [-scopy], the art of 
determining by extemm application what 
metals or metallic substances act most easily 
and favourably upon a mven person, Metal- 
lotbeTapy [Gr. ^epOTreta], the use of metals in 
healing or preventing diseases. 
MetaHograpby (metaV*grafi). 1721. [ad. 
rnodX. metallographia ^ a. Gr., f. fxkraXKov + 
- ypa(pia -GRAPhy.] i. * A treatise or descrip- 
tion of metals ’ (Bailey). 2. The science relat- 
ing to the internal structure of metals 1871. 3. 
A printing process akin to lithography, in 
which metal plates are used instead of stones 


1 S75, Hence Meta*llograph, a print produced, 
fav m. Meta llogra*phic a. 

Metalloid (me*taioid), a . ( sb .) 1832. [f. 

Metal sb. -oid.j 1. Having the form or 
appearance of a metal. Also, of or pertaining 
to metalloids. 2. sb. Chem. ta, Tne metallic 
base of a fixed alkali or alkahne earth, b. A 
non-znetallic element. So Metalloi'dal a. 
Metallurgy (me-tali/id^i). 1704. [ad. 
mod.X meiallurgia, a. Gr., f. pi€TaX\ovpy 6 s^ f. 
fiiroXXov Metal sb. -r -cpyos working, work- 
er.] The art of working metals, comprising 
the separation of them from other matters in 
the ore, smelting, and refining; often, in a 
narrower sense, the process of extracting 
metals from their ores. Hence MetalluTgic, 
«al a. of, pertaining to, or connected with m. 
Me'tallnrgist, one who is skilled in m. ; a 
worker in metal 1670. 

Metamere(me*tami8j). Also metameron 
(mztas’merpn), pi. -mera. 1877. [t* Gr. ptera- 
Meta- 4- piepos part.] Zool. One of the several 
similar segments of which certain bodies, e. g. 
the crayfish,^ consist. 

Metameiic (metame*rik), a . 1847. [f. as 
prec. -f -IC.] I. Chem. Characterized by meta- 
merism. 2. Zool. Of or pertaining to meta- 
meres 1875. Hence Meiamer, Chem. a com- 
pound which is m. with something else. 
Metamerism (metseuneriz'm). 1848. [f. 
as prec. ; see -ism.] i. Chem. The condition 
of those isomeric compounds which, although 
of the same composition and molecular weight, 
have different chemical properties. 2. Zool. 
Metameric segmentation 1877. 

Metamorphic (metam^-rfik), a. 1816. 
[irreg, f. Gr. Meta- 4- fiop(p7j form + 
-IC; after metamorphosis i. Characterized 
by metamorphosis or change of form. 2. 
Geol. Pertaining to, characterized by, or formed 
by metamorphism. Of a rock or rock-forma- 
tion : That has undergone transformation by 
means of heat, pressure, or natural agencies. 
1833. 3. That causes metamorphism or meta- 

morphosis 1853. 

2. It is usual to restrict the term ‘ hi. System ’ to 
those crystalline schists — Gneiss, Quartz-rock, Mica- 
schist, and Clay-slate — which underlie all the fossili- 
ferous strata Page. 

Metamorphism (metam^-jfiz'm). 1845. 
[f. as prec. 4- -ISM.] i. Geol. The process of 
change of form or structure produced in a rock 
by various natural agencies, 2. The process 
of metamorphosis (of an insect) 1866. 
fMetamorphize, v. 1591. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZE. ] = Metamorphose v. -1748, 
Metamorphose (metampufbus, sb . 
1608. [Anglicized form of Metamorphosis.] 
= Metamorphosis. Now rare. 
Metamorphose (metampufoaz, -fife), v. 
Also t-oze, 1576. [a. F. Tnetamorphoser^ see 

Metamorphosis.] ^ i. trans. To change in 
form ; to turn to or into something else by en- 
chantment or other supernatural means. 01, gen. 
To change the form or character of; to trans- 
form. Const, to, into. 1576. 3. To subject to 

Metamorphosis or Metamorphism 1664. 

2.^ Never were a people so metamorphosed. The 
plain farmer and even the plain quaker is become a 
soldier Burke. Hence MetamoTphoser, 

Metamorphosis (metampufifeis, -m^jf^w- 
sis), PI. -ses (-sfz), 1533^ [a. L., a, Gr. 

fierafiopipcoais^ f. pierapLopcpovv to transform, f. 
/iera~ Meta- 4* form.] i. The action 

or process of changinginform or substance, esp. 
by magic or witchcraft, b. A metamorphosed 
form 1589. 2, transf. A complete change in. the 
appearance, condition, character of a person, 
of affairs, etc. 1548. 3. a. Physiology. Change 
of form in animals and plants, or their parts, 
during life ; esp. in a metabolous insect 1665. 
b. Morphology. The modification of organs or 
structures in form or function (including tera- 
tology) 1836. c. Evolution. Secular change of 
form 1847. d. Histol. The change of form 
which goes on in the elements of living organic 
structures 1839, e. Chem. The change of a 
compound to a new form 1853. 

2. His visage changed as from a mask to a face... 
I know not that I have ever seen in any other human 
face an equal ra. C. Bronte. 3. a. A perfect m., 


such as that of Sphinx, with three well-marked stages, 
larva, pupa, and imago iS £ 3 . var. fMetamoTpIicsy 
1530-169S. Hence ffletamorpho’tic eu pertaining 
to. based on, or causing m. 1S16. 

Metaphor (me’tafpj). 1533. [a. F. miia- 
phore, ad. L. metaphora, a, Gr., f. fiermpipeiv 
to transfer, f. /tera- Meta- 4* <p4peiv (root 
: (popl) to carry.] The figure of speech in 
which a name or descriptive term is transferred 
to some object to which it is not properly 
applicable; an instance of this. 

Those beautiful ^Metaphors in Scripture, where Life 
is termed a Pilgrimage Addison. We should avoid 
making two inconsistent metaphors meet on one object. 
This is wbat is called mixed metaphor IL. Murrav. 
Hence Metaphoric, -al^z. Metaphorically 
Me*taphorist {rare), one who deals in metaphors. 
Me'taphorize v. irans. to change metaphoncaily 
into % to ply with m. 

Metaphrase (me*tafr|jz), sb. 1607. [ad. 
mod.L. metaphrasis (also used), ad. Gr., f. 
fxeToxppd^Hv to translate, etc, ; see Meta- and 
Phrase jA] ■fi. A metrical translation -1767. 
2. A translation ; later, a word-for-word trans- 
lation as dist. from a paraphrase 1640. Hence 
Me'taphrase v. fto translate, esp. in verse 
1608-1649 ; to render into other words 1868. 
Methplirast (medaiHest). 1610. [ad. Gr. 
f.€ra(l>pd(TTys, f. pLcratppd^civ to translate, f. 
fL€Ta- Meta- 4- ippa^^iv to speak.] One who 
renders a composition into a different literary 
form ; also, ta translator. 

Metaphrastic (metafe'stik), a. (sb.) 
1778, [ad. Gr. pi€Ta<ppacrTiJc6s ; see prec. and 
-IC.] I. Of the nature of metaphrase. 2. sb. 
pL The art of translation or interpretation 
18^. So Metaphra'stically adv. 1577. 
Metaphysic (metafi'zik), sb."^ late IMF. 
[ad. scholastic L. metaphysica fern. sing, sub- 
stituted for the older metaphysica neut. pi. ; see 
Metaphysics.] 1. - Metaphysics i, ib. 
II2. Something visionary. Warner. 
Metaphysic (metafi'zik), a. and sb.^ 1528. 
[ad. scholastic L. meiaphysicus adj., developed 
from metaphysica sb. pi. ; see Metaphysics.] 
A. adj. =ss Metaphysical. Now rare. tB. 
sb. A metaphysician -1623. 

Metaphysical (metafi’zikal),£z. late ME. [f. 
Metaphysic 4* -al.] I. Of, belonging to, or 
of the nature of, metaphysics ; such as is re- 
cognized by metaphysics, b. Applied with re- 
proach to over-subtle or too abstract reason- 
ing, ideas, etc. 1646. 2. Based on abstract 

general reasoning 1647. 3. a. Applied to what 
is immaterial, incorporeal, or supersensible 
^577* Supernatural 1590. 4. Addicted to 

or fitted for the study of metaphysics 1628. 
5. Of some 17th c. poets: Addicted to witty 
conceits and far-fetched imagery 1744. 
Fantastic 1727. 

I. A popular expression, which will not stand a 
Metaphysicall and strict examination Sir T. Browne. 
2. Wars have been waged for points of m. right Scott, 

4. The more m. and contemplative East Kingsley. 

5. The m. poets were men of learning, and to shew 
their learning was their whole endeavour Johnson, 
Hence Metaphysically adv. in a m, manner or 
sense; tsupematurally; tpretematurally. 

Metaphysician (merifizi-Jan). 1597. [a. 
F. nUtaphysicien, f. Metaphysic ; see -ICIAN.] 
One versed in metaphysics. 

Metaphysicize (metafi'zisaiz), d. 1793. 
[f. Metaphysic + -ize.] i. intr. To think, 
talk, or write metaphysically. Also quasi- 
trans. with away. a. trans. To treat meta- 
physically 1830. 

I. He was everlastingly metaphysicising against 
metaphysics De Qutncey, I have metaphysicized 
away all my senses Southey. 

Metaphysico- (metafi*ziki>), comb. f. 
Metaphysic a., with sense ‘partly meta- 
physical, partly . . 

Metaphysics (metafi-ziks), sb. pi. 1569. 
[pi. of Metaphysic repr. med.L. meta- 
pkysica neut, pi., med.Gr. (ra) pi^ra<pv(nm, 

‘ the (works of Aristotle) after the Physics ’ (cf. 
Meta- and Physics), From an early period, 
the word was used as a name for the branch of 
study, viz. ontology, treated in these works, 
and hence came to be misinterpreted as mean- 
ing * the science of things transcending what is 
physical or natural'.] i. That br^ch of 
speculation which deals with the first principles 
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of things, incinding such concepts as being, ' 
suDstance, essence, time, space, cause, identity, ‘ 
etc. ; theoretical philosophy as the ultimate 1 
science of Being and Know-ing. (Fomieriy ' 
often The tn ) b. With of : The tneorencai ! 
principles of some pardcuiar branch of know- - 
ledge 1845. c. In inaccurate or extended uses ^ 
(see quots.) 1727. 't‘ 3 - In Mario .\e: Occmt or \ 
magical lore 1590. , . , ; 

1. Ifsuch Metaphysiqaes.. be not "V a jnPmiasopoy, [ 

there was never any Hobbes, b. T*.e m. cf pracwcai i 
politics 1845. C. M. cr pneumatics Ad^ ] 

The Philosophy of Mind—Psychc^og} or M., la the [ 

widest signification of the terms Sir vv . HAMiLTONf. 

Metaplasm I (me 1617. [ad. 
L. metaplasTnus (in Quintilian ‘ rhetorical 
figure'), Gr. iieTairKaapios (see L. and Sc.), f. 
pcratrAaoTO'etJ^, f. pL€T(i~ MetA- -f Tr\a<xff€iv to | 
mould.] a. Met The transposition of words “ 
from their usual or natural order. ^ b. Gram. 
The alteradon of a w'ord by addition, removal, 
or transposition of letters or syllables. Also, 
the formation of oblique cases from a stem, 
other than that of the nominative. 
Me*taplasm 2 . 1875. [f. Meta- after 

proioplasM,^ Biol* That part of protoplasm 
which contains the formative material. 
Me-taplast- 1864. [f. Gr. n^TaTtXaaa^iyi 
cf. Meta PLASM ^.] Gratrt^ A noun of which 
the cases are formed from different stems. 

Metapodial (metapcu'dial). 188a, [ad. 
mod.L. metapodialis, f. next] One of the 
jlMetapodialia sb. pL, the bones of the meta- 
caipus and metatarsus taken together. 
{{Metapodium (metapcruMiipm). 1853. 
Lmod.L., 1 Gr. /tera- Met A- *f ttoS-, vovs 
foot.] I. Anat. ^ MetataksUS 1856. a. 
The posterior lobe of the foot in molluscs. 
Metapolitics (metap^-litiks), sb. pL 1784, 
[Meta* i.] Theoretic^ political science (often 
contempt. )* So Me^poli-tical Me^tapoli- 
ti'cian* an adherent of metapolitical tlieones. 
Metapsychics (metasoi'kiks), sb.pL 1905. 
[f. Meta* + Psychics.] The science or study 
of certain phenomena which are * beyond the 
scheme of orthodox psychology '« Metapsy- 
chic, deal adjs. Metapsychism, -ist 
Metargon (metaug^n'). 1898. [f. Meta- 
+ Argon.] Chem. Sir W. Ramsay's name for 
a supposed gaseous element. 

(f Metasoma (metasJn'ma). Also 2ne*ta- 
some. 1873. [mod.L., f. Or. /lera- Meta- 
4- olhyta body.] ZooL The hinder part of the 
body in molluscs, or of the abdomen in ar- 
thropods. Me:tasoma*tic a. pertaining to the 
m. ; Geol. pertaining to Meta SOM ATOSrs. 
KMetasomatosis (meita&famat^a-sis). 1886. 
[mod.L., f. META--i-Gr. erw/jar-, body 

^-osis.] Geol. The transformation of one 
rock into another of an entirely different kind. 
Also Metaso'matism. 

Metastable (me-t^t^bT), a. 1899. [f. 
Meta* + Stable.] Thysici. Of a state of 
unstable equilibrium, 

I[ Metast^is (metss-stasis). PL -ses (-sfz'). 
1577. pate L., a. Gr., f. fieet(tT^vai to re- 
move, change ; see Meta- and Stasis.^ i. 
Met. A rapid transition from one point to 
another, a. a. Phys. and Path. The transfer- 
ence of a bodily function, of a pain or a disease, 
of morbific matter, etc. from one part or organ 
to another 1663. b. BioL The transformation 
of chemical compounds into other compounds 
in the process of assimilation by an organism 
1875* 3. gen. Transformation {rare) 1831, 

3. The lamp and oil man, just then beginning, by 
a not unnatural m., to bloom into a lighthouse-en- 
gineer Stevenson-. Hence Metastadlc a , 

|{ Metastemum (metasts'jn^m). 1836. 

rmod.L., f. Meta* + Sternum.] i. Entom. 

tnedfian ventral piece of the metathorax in 
insects. a. A%ai. The xiphistemum 1868. 
Hence Metaste*nial <2, and sh. 

IlMetastoma (metse'st^^ma). Also ine*ta- 

stome. 1859. [mod.L., f. Gr. /icra- MET A* 
4 - erbfio. month*] w Labium 3, 
gMietatarstis (metata-xs^s). PI. -si (-S3i). 
1676. fmod-L.t see Meta- and Tarsus.] 
Ani^^ The group of five long bones of the foot 
lying between the tarstis and the toes. In 


b.rds, the bone which corresponds to tarsus and 
metatarsus together. b. Entom. (a) The , 
proximal joint of the tarsus, (jj The entire 
tarsus of the hind foot. 1816. Hence Meta- 
taTsai a. of or belonging to the m. ; sb, any 
bone of the m. 

Metattieria (meta])i»*ria}, s5. //. 1880. 
^mod.L., f, Gr. META- 4 -fl?jpfOJ' beast. _ 

ZooL Huxley's term for the ^larsupials. Hence 
MetatheTian a. belonging to the M. ; sb* one 
of these. 

Metattiesis (metae'jj^sisL PL -ses (-sfu). 
3 ^ 577 * [3- B** sense i), a. Gr. ytrdBeais, 

fi fnsrariBevat to transpose, change ; see Meta- 
and Thesis. 1 i. fa. Ehet. The transposition 
of words, b. Grant. The interchange of posi- 
tion betw'een sounds or letters m a word j the 
result of this, f®- Path. a. === Metastasis 2 a. 
b. The transposition of a solid morbific sub- 
stance from one part to another where it will be 
less injurious. -1S32. 3. gen. Change or re- 
versal of condition 1705, 4. Chem. I'he inter- 

change of atoms or groups of atoms bet%veen 
two molecules, the structure of the molecules 
being not otherwise altered 1872. 

X. The Assyrian Nipur, which isNipm, withamere 
m. of the two final letters Rawlikson. So Meta- 
bhe'tic, -ical ct* 

Metayage (m^gya^). 1877. [Fr. ; irreg. 
Lm£tayer\ see next.] A system of land tenure 
in Western Europe and U.S., in which the 
fanner pays a proportion (usu. half) of the pro- 
duce (as rent) to the owner, who furnishes the 
stock and seed or a part thereof. 

[| Metayer (rutftgytf). 1776* [F, metayer : — 
med.L. nudietarizLSf f. medietas half; see Me- 
DiETY, Moiety.] A farmer who holds land 
on the mitayage system. Also aiirib., as in m. 
system, tenancy. 

li Metazoa (metazda*!), sb* pi . 1874. [f, Gr. 
yera- Meta- 4 + pl* of C^ov animal.] 
Haeckel’s term for one of the two great divi- 
sions (the other being Protozoa)^ of the ani- 
mal kingdom, comprising those animals whose 
bodies consist of many cells. Also sing. Meta- 
zo*oxi> one of the m. Hence Metazo*an a* be- 
longing to or characteristic of the M. ; sb. one 
of the M. So Metazodc a* 

Mete(mtt),sb.'^ lateME. [a.OF.^r<?if4,ad.L. 
meta goal, boundary.] ti. A goal -1480. % 

A boundary, limit ; a boundary stone or mark ; 
esp. in phr. metes and bonnds, common in legal 
use 1^1. 

Mete (mrt), sh.^ 1768. [f. Mete v?- Cf. 
Met Measure. 

Mete (mn), Infl. meted, metog. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. ntetan OTeut. ^meP 
(: mat- ; mset-) \ — ^pre-Teut. ^med- (: mod- ; 
mid-) cogn, -w. Gr. ykhiyvos corn-measure, L. 
moditis bushel.] i. irans. ^ MEASURE v. 2. 
Now only pact, and dial. exc. in allusions 
to Matt. vil. 3. 3. absoL or inir.\ also, to 
aim at --1649. ■f’ 3. irans, = Measure v. 

3. -1819. 4. = Measure v. 6 {arch.) OE. 

tS. To traverse (a distance). Also absoL or 
' intr. (and rejl.) To go, proceed. -1697. 6. 

(Often with out.) To apportion by measure ; to 
deal out; esp. to allot (punishment, reward, 
etc.) ME. 

X. She.. Metes the thin air and weighs the flying 
sound Crabbe. a. Z. L. L. iv. 1 134. 4. 2 Hen. IV, 
IV. iv. 77. 6 . I m. and dole Unequal laws unto a 

savage race Tennyson. 

fMete, 2^.2 [OE. nmteen wk, vb. ; only Eng.] 
I. impers. Me metiex it occurred to me in a 
dream ; I dreamt. Also with sb., as me imtte 
swevett, I dreamt a dream. -1643. a. irans. 
To dream --1570. 3 - intr. To dream [of), ME. 
Mete, var. of Meat, Meet, Met. 
fMetecom. [OE., f. m^te Meat sL + 

Corn sb. t ] An allowance (prop . of corn) made 
to servants, to inmates of a hospital, etc. 

-1523* 

Metel (mPt^). 1538. [a, mod.L. methet, a, 
Arab./hxcar ( =nut) mapilL] \^Methdnut : a nar- 
cotic seed described by Avicenna, prob. Datura 
Stramonium^ the Thorn-apple -1753. b. The 
specific nameof the Hairy Thorn-apple, Datura 
M., used as a name for the plant. 

Metely, obs. f. Meetly a. and adv. 


Metempiric (metempiTik). 1874. [f. 

IvlETA- T Empiric.] i. (Also Hetempirica 
constr. as sing.) The philosophy of things out- 
side the sphere of knowledge derived from ex- 
perience. 3 . One who believes in metempfri- 
cal philosophy iSSr, Hence Metempiiicism, 
metempirical philosophy. Metempi*ricist. 
Metempirical {metempiTikal), a. 1874. 
Tf. Meta- 4- Empiric. al,] Pertaining to mat- 
ters outside the range of knowledge _ den ved 
from experience. Also : Maintaining the 
validity of concepts and opinions based other- 
wise than on experience. 

If then the Empirical designates the province we 
include within the range of Science, the province wc 
exclude may fitly be styled the M. Lewes. Hence 
MetempiTically adv. 

MetempsycBOse (mete-mpsik^nz), v. 1594. 
Tf. next.] irans. To transfer or translate (a 
soul) from one body to another. So Metena- 
psycho’size v. • n r»j 

Metempsyciiosis (mete-mpsik^a*sis;. PI 
-OSes (-oa*sf2). 1590. [late L., a. Gr. 

:pvx(^crts, f. y^ra- MeTA- 4 - er in 4- ipvxrj soul. 
Formerly often stressed metempsy‘chosis.] 
Transmigration of the soul ; chiefly.^ passage of 
the soul of a human being or animal at or after 
death into a new body of the same or a differ- 
ent species, a tenet of the Pythagoreans, the 
Buddhists, etc. Aso transf. and 
fig. Departed empire has a m. , if nothing else has 
I^wELu Hence Metempsycho'sist, one who 
believes in m. ^ 

([ Metemptosis (metempt«?n*sis). 1737. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. y^rd after +■ cyTtraffts^ f. 
lywinruv to fail in or upon.] The solar equa- 
tion necessary to prevent the calendar new 
moon from happening a day too late. (Opp. 
to proemptosis.) 

jj Metencepbaloa (metense*faVn). 1871. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. ^era after + brain, 

f. ly in + aepaXr) head.] a. In Huxley's use ; 
The cerebellum with the pons Varolii. b. 

I The after-brain, the last encephalic segment, 

I called Mytlencephalon by Huxley 1876, Hence 
Metencepha'lic a. 

]) Metensomatosis (metens^umat^u'sis). 
1630. [mod.L., a. Gr., f. /tcra- (denoting 
change) 4- kvacoydrejcns (f. kv + ffonyar-^ cwya 
body); see -osrs.] Ke*embodiment (of the 
soul) ; a change of bodily elements. 

Meteor (rnTtifS). 1471. [ad. mod.L. 
meteorum, a. Gr. yericopov in pl. = atmospheric 
phenomena, subst. use of yeriojpos raised, 
lofty, f. yera- Meta- + €<wp- ablaut var, of' 
root of deipeiv to lift up.] i . Any atmospheric 
phenomenon. Now chiefly iechn, s. spec. a. 
A small mass of matter from celestial space, 
rendered luminous by the heat engendered by 
collision with the earth’s atmosphere ; a fire- 
ball, a shooting star (in 17th c. also fa comet) 
1593. h. Applied to the aurora borealis, the 
ignis fatuus, etc. 1592. c. transf. fig. 
1590. 3. Passing into adj. 1711, 

I. Atmospheric phenomena were^ formerly often 
classed as aerial or airy meteors (winds), aqueous or 
iwtery meteors (rain, snow, hail, dew, etc.), luminous 
meteors (the aurora, rainbow, halo, etc.), and igneous 
or fiery meteors (lightning, shooting stars, etc.). 
N. E. D. 2. And Meteors fright the fixed Starres of 
Heauen Shaks. c. I have seen the Meteors of fashion 
rise and fall Johnson. 3. The m. flag of England 
Cajmpbell. Bothwell's m. course Lang. ^ ^ 
Comb, : in.«dust, matter in a state of fine division, 
supposed to be diffused through interstellar space; 
•powder, a powdered-up alloy which is mixed with 
steel to form meteor-steel % -steel, an alloyed steel 
with a wavy appearance, resembling Damascus steel; 
.^tone = meteoric stofy^ also ; -stream, the 
stream of meteors moving together in the same orbit ; 
•swarm, -system, an aggregation of meteoroids 
pursuing the same orbit. 

Meteoric (mfl:/|^*rik), a. 163X. [Partly ad. 
med.L. meteoHcus, f. Gr. yeriojpos (see prec.) ; 
partly f. Meteor + -ic.] ti. Pertaining to 
the region of mid-air. Donne. a. Meteoro- 
logical, atmospherical 1830. b.^ Bot. De- 

pendent upon atmospheric conditions 1789, 
3. Of, pertaining to, or derived from meteors ; 
consisting of meteors 1812. ^ 4-fig’ Transiently 
brilliant, flashing or dazzling like a meteor; 
also rapid, swift 1836. 

a. M, agents, rain, wind, frost, etc. HekSCHSU 
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3. M. = Meteorite. M. =* natural 

flanner (a fibrous texture often found covering 
meadows after an inundation). M. steel = meteor , 
steel. 4. [Kean’s] m. talent I S36. So fMeteoTical 
a. Hence Meteo'rically adv. 

Meteorism (mrti' /nz’m). 1843. [ad. medi- 
cal L. msieorismvs (also used), a. Gr. p.€r€03- 
pidfiof elevation, f. juersaj/jtfetJ'-] Path. Flatu- 
lent distension of tlie abdomen with gas in the 
alimentary canal. j 

Meteorite (mf-t/iprai t). 1834. [f. Meteor I 
-ITE h] A fallen meteor ; a m^s of stone I 
or iron that has fallen from the sky upon the 
earth ; a meteoric stone. Also [loosely), a 
meteor or meteoroid. 

Meteorites, the so-called falling stars, .. follow a 
perfectly dednite track in space Tait. Hence Me*- 
teori-tal, Meteori-tic ndjs, 

Meteorize, v. Obs. or arch, 1657. [ad. 
Gr. fi^reojpiCeiv to elevate, f. iiericupos; see 
Meteor and -IZE.] 1. trans. To vaporize, 
convert into vapour. Also intr. Only in 
Evelyn. 2. zVz/r. To resemble a meteor ; to 
flash, sparkle 1828. 

Meteorograpli (rnTt/j^r^raf). 1780, [a. 
F. frUUorogmphe ; see Meteor and -graph.] 
An apparatus for recording automatically 
several different kinds of meteorological pheno- 
mena at the same time. So Me^teorogram, 
Meteorography(mz’ti',/r^*grafi). 1736. [f. 
Gr. fi€r€ojpo~ Meteor -{- -ypa^ia -graphy.] 
The descriptive science of meteors, or of 
meteorological phenomena. Hence Meteoro- 
gra’phic, -al a, pertaining to m. 

Meteoroid (mf-t/i^roid). 1865. [f. IvIete- 
OR + -OID.] a. sb. A body moving through 
space, of the same nature as those which when 
passing through the atmosphere became visible 
as meteors. b. adj. Of the nature of a m. 
Hence Meteorordal a, 

Meteorolite (mrtzj^radoit). 1802. [ad. F. 
mitiorolithe, f, Gr. pLcrsoopo^ Meteor 4- Xi9os 
stone ; see -lite.] = Meteorite. 

Meteorologist (mrtzipr^-lod^ist). 1621. [f. 

Gr, fiiT€<upo\ 6 yos ; see -logist. ] One who is 
skilled in meteorology. So fMeteoro’loger 
1683, tMeteorolo’giatn 1614, fMeteorologi*- 
cian 1580. 

Meteorology (mz“tJipr^>*lod3i). 1620. [ad. 
Gr, fxerccapoXoyia ; see Meteor and -logy.] 

l. The study of, or the science that treats of, 
the motions and phenomena of the atmosphere, 
esp. with a view to forecasting the weather. 2. 
The character, as regards w^eather, etc., 0/ a. 
particular region 1684. 

I, In sundry Animals we deny not a kind of natural 
M., or innate presen tion both of wind and weather 
Sir T. Browne a. The Climate and M. of Madeira 
1850.^ So Meteorolo’gic (1760), -lo'gical (1570) a. 
pertaining to or connected with the science of m.; 
also, pertaining to atmospheric phenomena. Me- 
teorolo'gicaUy adv, 

Meteoroscopy (m/:tzi^r/7*sk6pi). rare. 
1658. [f. Gr. fiereoupo- Meteor + -scopy.] 

Observation of the stars. 

Meteorous (mrtzi^ros, also poei. mztrpros), 

a, 1667. [f. Gr. fieTcajpos raised on high, 
fiericupa neut. pi. Meteor 4- -ous.] = Mete- 
oric. 

Meter (mrtai), late ME. [f. Metez^.I 
4- -ER K] One who measures j a measurer, esp. 
of land, coal, and other commodities. 

Meter (mz-tai), sb,^ 1815. [First used in 
gas-meter'^ prob. a use of Meter after words 
in -METER.] I. a. (In full gas-meier.) An 
apparatus for automatically measuring and re- 
cording the volume of gas supplied. 

Usually, the gas is made to pass through receptacles 
of known capacity, each filling and discharge of one of 
these being registered by the movement of an index. 1 

b. Any apparatus for automatically measuring I 

and recording the quantity of a fluid or the like 
flowing through it 1832. c. pg. A ‘gauge’, 
self-acting measure of the fluctuations of any- 
thing i860. 2. attrih, as m, box, inspector, 

rent, etc. 1882, 

1. a. Dry m . ; one in which no water is used ; dist. 
from the earlier wet m, b. IPater-m,, electric light 

m, ; also, ampcre-m., voltmeter, watt-m.^ etc. %, 
m. mailing machine, a machine for franking an en- 
velope, etc. (in lieu of the usual postage stamp), and 
registering the amount (1923); som.-mail, (postage) 
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stamp. Hence Me*ter v, trans., to measure by 
means of a m. Metered mail {cd, ttuter-mail above). 

Meter : see Metre. 

-meter, in use commonly -o'meter, and 
occas. -i'fneter, a terminal element in names of 
instruments for automatically measuring some- 
thing. Early { 17th c. ) examples are barometer, 
hygrometer, thermometer, repr. mod.L. forms in 
-metrum. In these the ending was intended to 
represent the Gr. fthpov measure (see Me- 
tre ; the formation is irregular, as the Gr. 
word does not occur in comb, -with sbs., and 
would not correctly express * instrument that 
measures'. Later, hvbrid formations w'ere 
introduced, some of them imitating the form of 
Gr, compounds, as gasometer, galvanometer, 
etc., while in others the combining-vowel of the 
L. first element is retained, as in calorimeter, 
etc. In late formations, as voltameter, am- 
meter, etc., no attempt is made to assimilate 
the form of the first element to that of a Gr. or 
L. combining form. 

Meteiage (mf-t^redg). 1882. [f. Meter 

sb?- 4 - -AGE. ] Measurement, or the price paid 
for it. 

Metewand (mrtwpnd). 1440. [f. Mete 
vP- 4- Wand j 3 .] A measuring-rod. Now Jz^z/. 

Jig, A true tochstone, a sure metwand lieth before 
both their eyes Ascham. 

Meteyard (mz*tyaid). OE. [f. Mete vJ 
4- Yard sb,-'] = prec. Now dial. Also fig. 
Metb, obs. f. Mead 

MetIi®moglobin (mejzmtjgl^u'bin). 1870. 
[See Meta- and Hjemoglobin.] Chem, A 
derivative of haemoglobin obtained by the ex- 
posure of an aqueous solution of oxyhaemo- 
globin to the air. 

Methane (me’ji^tii). Also -an. 1868. [f. 
METH(yL) 4 - -ane.] Chem, Methyl hydride or 
Marsh-gas, a colourless odourless gas ema- 
nating from stagnant pools, etc., and esp. coal- 
seams, in which, mixed with air, it forms Fire- 
damp. 

Metheglin (m^e*glin). Obs, exc. Hist, and 
dial, 1533. [a. Welsh meddyglyn, f. meddyg 
healing (ad. L. medicus) ^ Pyn liquor.] A 
spiced or medicated form of mead, orig. pecu- 
liar to Wales. 

Methene (me-Jifn]. 1885. U- Meth(yl) 4- 
-ene.] Chem, = Methylene. Hence Me- 
thenyl (me*J?znil), the hypothetical hydrocar- 
bon radical CH 1868. So Methide (me*])9id), 
a combination of methyl with a metal 1868. 

Methinks (mzjirgks), impers. v. Now 
arch, and poet. Pa. t. methought (mz*b9*t). 
[OE. mi }ync} (pa. t. mi }dhie), where mi is 
dative, and pyncp 3rd pers. sing, of pyncan 
to seem. Think t/.^J It seems to me. (Used 
with dependent clause or parenthetically.) 

^ Methinkes you are sadder Shaks. M. a strait canal 
Is as rational at least as a maeandring bridge Hor. 
Walpole. 

Methionic (mefipmik), a. 1842. [f. Me- 

(thyl) 4- Gr. Qdlov sulphur ; see -ic.] Chem, 
In m, acid', a disulpho-acid obtained from 
aniline. Hence Metiiionate (meksi'^ntfk), a 
salt of this. 

Method (me*])^d). 1541. [a. F. mithode, 
or ad, L. methodus, a. Gr., f. jx^ra- Meta- 4- 
bdbs way,] I, Procedure for attaining an ob- 
ject. "fi. Med, The regular systematic treat- 
ment proper for the cure of a given disease 
-1716. b. Hist. The system of medicine of the 
‘methodics’ or 'methodists* -1790. 2, A 

special form of procedure adopted in any 
branch of mental activity, whether for exposi- 
tion or for investigation 1586. 3. A way of 

doing anything, esp. according to a regular 
plan 1590. b. The methods of procedure in 
teaching, etc., considered as the object of a 
branch of stud;y 1848. 

a. It is a distinct property of the Comparative 
I Method of investigation to abate national prejudices 
I Maine. 3. This is the usual m., but not mine — My 
way is to begin with the beginning Byron. b. A 
Manual of M. for Pupil-Teachers {title) 1879. 

n. Systematic arrangement, i. A branch of 
Logic or Rhetoric which teaches how to 
arrange thoughts and topics for investigation, 
exposition, or literary composition 1551. 2. 

Orderly arrangement of ideas and topics ; 


orderliness and sequence of thought or ex- 
pression 1559. 3. The order and arrangement 
of a particular discourse, etc, 1591. tb, A 
methodical exposition -1829. tc. A summary 
of the contents of a book -1652. 4. Orderli- 
ness and regularity in doing anything 1611. 

' ts. A disposition of things according to a 
regular plan -1754. 6. Nat. Hist, A system ; 

scheme of classification 1826. 

a. Though this be madnesse, Yet there is M. in 't 
Shaks. 3- Verbatim to rehearse the Methode of my 
Penne Shaks. c. In what chapter of his bosome ? 
To answer by the m. in the first of his hart Shaks. 
4. Early hours, and m., and ease, without hurrj', will 
do everything 1754. 6. Method and Syste 7 ft . , have 

often been.. used indifferently to signify the same 
thi^ Kirby and Sp. 

Methodic (mzjf^'dik). Obs. exc. Hisf> 1541. 
[ad. late L. methodicus, a. Gr., f. fJL€$odos 
Method ; see -ic.] A. adj. fi. Epithet of an 
ancient school of physicians holding view's 
intermediate between those of the Dogmatic 
and the Empiric school -1751. 2. = Methodi- 
cal a, 1620. B. sb. = Methodist i. 1541. 
Methodical (mzj>^-dikal), a. 1570. [See 
prec. and -ical.] i. Hist. = Methodic a. i. 
1597. 2. Characterized by method or order; ar- 
ranged ordisposed with order or regularity 1570. 
3, Of persons, etc. : Acting with or observant of 
method or order 1664. 

3. I find him a most exact and methodicall man 
Pepys. Hence Metho*dical-ly adv,, -ness. 

Methodism (ma'liiSdiz’m), 1739. [f. 

Method 4- -ism.] i. The system of doc- 
trine, practice, and organization characteristic 
of the Methodists. 2. Excessive regard for 
methods 1856. 

3. The Somerset Hou-se gentlemen usually introduce 
their offidal^m. at home 1856. 

Methodist (me* j}(?dist). 1593. [ad. mod.L. 
TTuthodisia', see Method and -ist.] i. 
Hist. A physician of the methodic school. In 
the 17th c. sometimes applied to the regular 
practitioners of the day. 1598. 2. One who is 

skilled in, or attaches importance to, method ; 
one w'ho follow’S a (specified) method. Now 
rare, 1593. b, Nat, Hist, One who classifies 
according to a particular scheme. Also, in 
Kirby’s use, one who prefers an artificial to a 
natural method of classification. 1753. 3. 

Eccl, The name given in the 17th c. to a class 
of Roman CathoHc apologists 1686. 4. a. 

Orig., a member of the 'Holy (ilub', estab- 
lished at Oxford in 1729 by John and Charles 
Wesley and others ; later, any of those wlio 
sympathized with the evangelistic movement 
led by the Wesleys and George Whitefield. b. 
In subseq. use, a member of any one of a 
number of religious bodies which originated 
from the labours of the Wesleys and White- 
field. 1733. c. iransfi. A person of strict re- 
ligious views (contempt.) 1758, 5. attrib. or adj. 
Pertaining to Methodists or Methodism 1751. 

4. b. He combines the manners of a Marquis with 
the morals of a M, W. S. Gilbert. 5. A M. Preacher 
W esley. Hence Metbodi’stic, -al a. characteristic 
of or pertaining to hlethodism or the Methodists: 
often disparaging, Metbodi’stically adv. 

Methodize (me’J^daiz), v, 1589. [f. 

Method 4 * -ize.] i. trans. To reduce to 
order ; to arrange in a methodical manner, b. 
To render (a person) methodical. Mme 
D’Arblay. 2. intr. To talk methodistically. 
Smollett. 

^ I. He should be taught, .to order and methodise his 
ideas Berkeley. Hence Methodiza’tion. 
Methodless (me*]3^dles), a, 1609. [f. 

Method 4- -less.] Devoid cf method or 
order ; lacking the habit of order. 
Methodology 1800. [ad. 

mod.L. methodologia, or F, mithodologie; see 
Method and -logy.] The science of method ; 
a treatise or dissertation on method. Also 
Nat, Hist, Systematic classification. So 
lIethodolo*gic^<z., -ly adv, Metbodo’logist, 
one who treats method as a science. 

Methol (me*Jpl). 1842. [ad. F. mithol, f. 
miihyle Methyl ; see -OL i.] Chem. A colour- 
less liquid, produced in the distillation of wood. 
Methought, pa. t. of Methinks. 
Methoxyl(me])p*ksxl). 1866. [£Meth(yl) 
4- Ox(yGEN) 4- -YL.] Chem. A hypothetical 
radical, CH3O, analogous to hydroxyl. 


6 (Ger. lOln). <7 (Fr. p^z^). ii (Ger. Mzzller). zz (Fr. dwne). v (curl), e (ea) (th^re). e (fi) (xein). (Fr. fizzre). 5 (fzr, firm, i?arth). 
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Metlliiselall Ai.>o cori-ujii^y 

Metbusaleni, etc. iateME- ^Heb.~ The name 
of one of the pre-Noachian patriarchs, stated 
to have lived 9^ years {Gsft» v. 27) ; hence used 
as a type of longevity. 



LENE.l them. The liypotaeticai racical of 
the monocarbon series jCHs), the base of 
pyroxylic or wood spirit or p> roigneous 
naphtha, of formic acid, and of a large senes oi 
organic compounds. 

€LtiTih^ £i0d ^ ffu co^irp^ 2 iHd.\ w. 

etc. Also prefixed (often witaout hyphen) to_ the 
name of an organic co npound to express the addition 
of m, to its composition, or the replacement of hydro- t 
gen atoms by equivalents of m., as in rf^thyla-Ktline. 

Spec, combs , ; m. alcohol, pyroxylic spirit m. j 
green, a green dye obtained by heating Paris viOiCt *• 
with m. chloride ; m. mercaptan, m. hydrosulphide, 
CHaHS; mu violet, Paris violet, a reddish-blue 
coal-tar dye obtained from dimethylaniline. 

MettiyM 1838. [ad, F, /«/- 

ihylaU f- nidbhyle METHYL-f alicoot) ALCOHOL,] 
Chem. A mobile aromatic liquid obtained by 
heating methyl alcohol with manganese dioxide 
and sulphuric acid ; occas. used as an ansss- 
thetic. 

Methylamine (me'])ilam9in). 1850. [f. 

Methyl -h Amine,] Chem. A compound in 
which one atom of the hydrogen in ammonia 
has been replaced by methyl. 

Methylate (me*])ild't), sk 1835. [f. as 

Methylic; see -ate^.] Chem. A salt formed 
by the union of methyl with oxygen and a 
metallic base. 

Methylate v. 1865. [f. Me- 

thyl + -ATE.^] irans. To mix or impregnate 
with methyl ; usu. to mix (spirit of wine) with 
pyroxylic spirit, etc., to render it unfit for 
drinking, and exempt it from the duties im- 
posed on alcohol, 

Meikylaied spiriiy containing about ten per cent, 
of pyroxylic spirit, is the form in which alcohol is 
most used for industrial purposes. 

Methylene (me-]jilih), 1835, [ad. F, 
miikyUne, irreg. f. Gr, pi 6 v wine + vXrj 
wood.] Chem. A hypothetical radical of the 
hydrocarbons (CHa) ; unknown in the free 
state, but occurring in many compounds, as m, 
hydratCf eta 

M.-azure, an oxidation product of m, blue; m.- 
blue, a coal-tar colour used in dyeing, and as a 
bacterioscopic reagent } m.-violet = methyl violet. 

Metdiylic (mf^i-lik), &, 1835. [Orig. f. 
Methyl(ene + -ic; later, f. Methyl + 
-IC.] Chem. Of or pertaining to methyl. 
Chiefly in names of compounds, in which 
methyl is more commonly used attrib. 

Metic (me‘tik). 1808. [irreg, ad, Gr. ;te- 
Toixos, f. fi€ra- (denoting change) -1- -oi/cos 
dwelling, oiieetv to dwell,] Gr. Antiq. A resi- 
dent alien in a Greek city, having some of the 
privileges of citizenship. 

Meticulous (m^ti'ki^ilos), a, 1535, [^<3. L- 
meticuloms^ f. metus fear.] fi. Timid -1674. 
a. Over-careful about minute details 1827, 

I. Melancholy and m. heads Sra T. Brovwe. a. A 
stringent and m. discipline 1904. Mett’culously 

11 Metier (mety^). 1674- [Fr. ; — pop.L. 

*misiermm, altered f. L. ministerium, (see 
Ministry), prob, influenced by mysterium 
Mystery,] A trade or profession; in Eng. 
use chiefly transf., a person's * line 
Heretic-burning— in fact, kis Hs m. Barham. 

11 Metif (m^'tif). 1808, [F. mdli/j OF. 

mestif mongcQl ; cf. next] The offspring of 
a white and a quadroon. 

Metis (m?i*tis). 1839, [a, F. mpiis : — late 
L. misHcius, whence also Mestizo.] The off- 
spring of a white and an American Indian, 
esp. in Canada, 

Metdl (me*1pl). 1893. [a. G. meioly an 

arbitrary name.] Photogr, A whitish soluble 
powder (sulphate of methylparamidometa- 
cresol) used as a developer. 

Metxplc (m%*nik), a, 1696, [ad. mod.1.. 

1 Meton^ Gr. M^raw, name of the 
Atheman who discoyered the cycle.] A/. 
<yc^ period, fyear : the cycle of 19 Julian 
years [about 235 lunations) in which the moon 


returns incarl} j to the same apparent position 
w.th regard to the sun, so teat the new and full 
moor.s occur at the same dates in the corre- 
sponding vear of each cycle. 

Metonyrn (me-t^nun;. 1826. [ad. assumed 
Gr. ; cf, paronymr^ A word used 

in a transferred sense. 

Metonymy ‘mitp-nimr. 156a. [ad- iate 
L, meionymia. (also used), a. Gr. jxeTocvvfLla, 
lit. * change of name f. p.ir[ay Meta — 
-cyyuM- = oyo/ta name.] Pket. A fi^re in 
which the name of an attribute or adjunct is 
substituted for that of the thing meant, e. g. 
sceptre for authority. So Metonymical a, 
pertaining to or involring m. 1579. Metony- 
inically adv. by m- 1574. 

Metope I (me’t^pf^ 1563. [ad. L. meiopa, 
a. Gr. pL^rotnf, f. p-era between 4- otoI holes 
in a frieze to receive the beam-ends. Arch. A 
square space between the triglvphs in a Doric 
frieze. Demi^, Semi-m., the half-space between 
the comer and the triglyph next the comer. 

Metope 2 (metijap). 1880. [a. Gr. /icrcyirov 
forehead.1 ZooL Applied to the face of a crab. 
Huxley." So Meto'pic a. of or pertaining to the 
forehead ; (of a skull) having themetopic suture 
persisting 1878. Me*topism, persistence of 
the frontal suture 1879. 

Metoposcopy (metnpp-sk^pi). 1569. [ad. 
mod.L. meioposcopia, f, metoposcoptis, a. Gr. ; 
see prea and-scoPY.] 1. The art of judging 
character or of telling a fortune by the forehead 
or face. 2. The physiognomical characters of 
a person’s face 1653. Hence Metoposco’pic, 
-al a. Metopo'seopist. 

IjMetosteon (metp'stJjpn). 1868. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. /f€Td behind + herkov bone.] Omlth, 
The centre of ossification for the posterior 
lateral processes of the sternum, behind the 
pleurosteon. Hence Meto 'steal a. 

Metre (mJ-tar), shP [OE. meter, ad. L. 
metrumy su Gr, pkrpov, i. Indo-Ear. root 
to measure ; in the 14th c. adopted afresh from 
OF. metre (mod.F. mttre)^ i. Any form of 
poetic rhythm, its kind being determined by 
the character and number of the feet or groups 
of syllables of which it consists. a. Metrical 
arrangement or method ME. 3* a. Composi- 
tion in metre ; verse. tb, A verse or poem ; 
occas. a metrical version, ME. Pros, A 
metrical group or measure ; spec, a dipody in 
iambic, trochaic, and anapsestic rhythms 1880. 
5, attrib. as m. psalm. 1596. 

X. Composed in a m. of Catullus Te'inyson. Cont~ 
man, long, paritezdar, short m, ; see these words. 
Peculiar m.t proper m,, a metre used only in a par- 
ticular hymn, or having no recognized name, a. Then 
arrange this [prose] agsun into m. Whately. 3. A 
meter of iiH verses inthe Utopian tongue 1556. Those 
luckless brains That.. Indite much m, with much 
pains CoWTER. 

Metre (mrtai), j3.s Also U.S. meter. 
1797. [ad. F. mitre, ad. Gr. pkrpov measure.] 
The unit of length of the metric system, = 
39*37 inches, b. attrib., as m, gauge 1868. 

h. m.-gramme, -ton, etc., the amount of work re- 
quired to raise a gramme, a ton, etc. one m. in one 
second. 

Metre (mx'tm), v. late ME. [f. Metre sb^} 
I. To compose in or put into metre 1447. 2. 

iutr. To versify, late ME. Hence Me'tred 
ppl. a. metrical; also loosely, rhythmical. 
Metric (me-trik), a}- and sb. 1760. [ad. L. 
meiHcus, a. Gr., £ pUrpov Metre A. 

adj, Metrical Blackie. B. sb, sing, 
and pi. The science or axt that deals with metre. 
Metric (me'trik), a.^ 1864. [ad. F. md- 
trique, f. mitre METRE Pertaining to 

that system of weights and measures of which 
the metre is the unit. 

The system is decimal throughout, and the unit in 
each of its branches has a definite relation to the 
metre; e,g. the gramme, the unit of weight, repre- 
sents the weight of a cubic centimetre of water. 

Metrical (meTrikal), a.*- late ME. [f.IateL. 
inetricus relating (i) to measuring, (2) to 
metre ; see Metric izA and -ICAL.] i. Per- 
taining or relating to metre or versification ; 
consisting of or composed in metre ; having the 
characteristics of metre. 2. Relating to, in- 
volving. used in, or determined by measure- 
meht 1650. 


1. 1 he old m. romances Warton. 2. . geometry : 

the science wuich deals with, the comparison and 
relations cf spatial magnitudes. Me'tricaJiy 

Metrical (me-tnkai), £t.2 I797* U- F. 

metrigue Metric ; see -ical.1 i. = 
Metric a .^ (w hicb is now more usual). 2. Of 
lenses or their measurement : Pertaining tojhe 
system of which the unit is the 'dioptne', i.e. 
a focal length of one metre 1879. 

Metrician (m2trrj3n). late ME. [IL, me- 
iricus Metric after pkysicianl\ f i. One 
who writes in metre -1548. 2. One who 

studies or is learned in metre 1835. 

Metrification (me-trifikri'Jsn). 1861. [f. 

med-L. Tiutrijicare, f. meirnm Metre ^ 

The construction of a metrical composition ; 
also, metrical structure. 

Metrify (metrifri), v. 1523. [ad. F. 
mdirtfier, ad. L. metrificare\ see -FY.] trans 
To put into metre. Also intr, to make verses. 
Metrist (me-trist). 1535- med.L. 

metrista, f. metrum Metre shP-t, see - 1 ST.] 
A metrical writer ; one skilled in the handling 
of metre. 

Metrology (metrp'lodgi)- 18 r6. [f. Gr. 
pkrpQv measure -f -LOGY.] a. A system of 
weights and measures. b. The science of 
weights and measures. Metrolo'gical a. 
Metromania (metr^mli'nia). 1794- U- 

Gr. pkrpov METRE sb.'^ + -MANIA ; after F. 
mdtromaniel] A mania for writing verses. 
Hence Metroma'niac. 

Metronome (me'tr<5hdam). 1816. [f. Gr. 

pirpov Metre -f vopos law, rule.] An in- 
strument used in music for marking the time 
by means of a graduated inverted pendulum 
with a sliding weight which can he regulated. 
Hence Metrono'mic, -al a. Metrono'mically 
adv. Metro'nomy. 

Metronymic (mrtr<?hi*mik). 1868. [ad. 
Gr. prjTpojpvpLJcSs, f. ftqrp-, P'^Trjp mother + 
ovvpuaj ovopa name.] A. adj. Derived from the 
name of a mother or other female ancestor, 
esp. by the addition of a suffix or prefix in- 
dicating descent. Also said of such a suffix 
or prefix. B. sh. A m, name. 

Metropole(me‘tr^fpd^«il). late ME. [a. OF., 
ad.lj.metropolis\ see Metropolis.] ti. Achief 
town -1685, 2. £ccl. The see of a metro- 

poliun 1862. So f Metropolie 1633-65. 
Metropolis (m2tr^?’p^lis).^ PL -polises. 
1535. [a. L., a, Gr, prjrpoTroXis, f. prjTpo-, 

prjTT^p mother + ttoKis city,] i. The see of a 
metropolitan bishop. 2. The chief town or 
city of a country ; a capital 1590. b. A chief 
centre of some form of activity 1675. 

Hist. The district in which a species, group, 
etc., is most represented 1826. 3. Greek Hist. 

The parent-state of a colony. Hence transf. 
1568. 

I. Irenaeus was the bishop of Lyons, the m. of 
Gaul Lingard. a. The m., London as a whole, as 
disL from the City. b. Our m. of law, by which I 
mean Edinburgh Scott, 

Metropolitan (metnypp-litan), <35. and sb. 
late ME. [ad. late L, metropolitanus, i. Gr. 
/iqrpoiroAiTqs, f. ftqrp67ToA.ts.] A. adj. i. Be- 
longing^ to an ecclesiastical metropolis. Also, 
pertaining to or characteristic of a metropolitan. 
1490. 2. Of, pertaining to, or constituting a 

metropolis. Also, belonging to or character- 
istic of ‘ the metropolis ’ (London). 1555. 3. 

Belonging to or constituting the mother coun- 
try 1806. t4. fig. (from I and 2}. Principal, 

chief -1686. 

X. M. bishop = B. 1. a. M. city or town s=s Me- 
tropolis. M. police : police pertaining to London 
as a whole, 

B. sb. I. Reel. [In Gr. prjrpoiroXlTTj^y in L. 
metropolitanus.'] A bishop having the over- 
sight of the bishops of a province ; in the West 
equivalent to archbishop ; in the Greek church 
ranking above an archbishop and below a 
patriarch ME. 2. A chief town or metropolis 
1549* ta. fig. =» Metropolis 2 b. -1704. 4* 
One who lives in a metropolis ; one who has 
metropolitan ideas 1795. 5. A citizen of the 

mother-city of a colony. Grote, 

Hence MetropoTitanate, the office or see of 
a ra, bishop. 


a (pass). ati(l2wd). z? (cwt). g (Fr. chtff). a (ev^). ^\{^T,eyd). ? (Fr. ean vie), i (sft). z (Psyche), g (what), p (gtft). 
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Metropolite (mztr|?*p^3it). 1578. [ad. 

late L. metropohia, a. Gr. p.rirpo-no\Lrris, f. 
fifirporroXisS] I. == ^METROPOLITAN B. I. t2. 
A metropolis 71635. 

Metropoiitical (metr<J'p^li*tikaI), a. 1541. 
[f. med.L. meiropohticus, f. msiropolita\ see 
prec. aad -AL.] i. Eccl, = Metropolitan 
A. I. a. = Metropolitan a. 2. 1603. Hence 
Metropoli'tically adv, 

1[ Metrorrhagia .nutwitfi'dgia). 1856. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. firjrpa womb + -payia breaking 
forth.] Patk, U terine haemorrhage. 
Metroscope (mrtr^?sk(Jup). 1855. F. 
mitroscope, f. Gr. pirjrpa womb; see -scope.] 

a. An instrument for examining the uterus. 

b. An instrument for listening to the sounds of 
the heart of the foetus during gestation. 

Metrotome (mf trc^tjam). 1856. [f. Gr. 
pLT}Tpa womb -h *r 6 fios cutter.] A cutting 
instrument used in operating on the womb. 

-metry (repr. Gr. -pLerpia action or pro- 
cess of measuring, f. -fiirprjs measurer, fx^rpov 
measure), a terminal element of sbs. correlative | 
to sbs, in -meter, denoting spec, the process of 
measuring by the instrument ‘ — meter'. A 
few such sbs, represent actual Greek words, as 
geoTnetry, etc., or are formed on the analogy of 
these, as aeromeiry, etc. ; many others, e. g. 
calorimetry, etc., are hybrid formations. 

Mettle (me'tl), sb, (and a.') Also fmetal. 
1581. [Grig, a var, of Metal j 3 .] i. 
Quality of disposition or temperament 1584. 
2. Of a horse, etc. : Natural vigour and ar- 
dour ; spirit 1596. 3. Of persons : Ardent or 

spirited temperament; courage 1581. 4. 

attrib, or adj. Spirited, mettlesome, ‘ game 
Now arch, and Sc, 1592. 

I. To try the spirit of men, of what m. they are 
made of Rogers. 2. Her [a falcon’s] m. makes her 
careless of danger Walton. 3 A Corinthian, a lad 
of m. Shaks. Phrases. Xo be on or upon one's tn , ; 
to be incited to do one’s best. To put or set (a per- 
son) on or upon, his m,^ io put to his m,^ to try (a 
person’s) nut to test his powers of endurance or 
resistance. 

Hence Me'ttled, Me*ttlesome adjs, full of m. ] 

Meum (mf*2;m). 1594. [L., neut. of 

meus,l In phr. Meum and tnum : * mine and 
thine’; what is one’s own and what is an- 
other’s: a pop. phrase used to express the 
rights of property. Also meum, iuum; m. or 
tuum. 

II Metartriere (mortrf^r). i8oa, [Fr. ; fern, 
of meurtrier murderer, murderous, f. meurtre.'] 
A small loophole, large enough to admit the 
barrel of a rifle, gun, or musket, through which 
a soldier may fire, under cover. 

Metise, muse (mizZs, miwz), sb. Now dial, 
1523- [a. OF. muce, musse, mouce, mod. dial. 
muche hiding-place, etc., f, mu^ser, muchier to 
hide (whence Miche z^.).] i. A gap in a fence 
or hedge through which hares, etc. habitually 
pass, and through which they run, when hunted, 
for relief. b. iransf, and fig, A loophole or 
means of escape 1529. 3. The ' form ' of a 

hare 1611. Meuse -u, to go through a m. 
Meuse, Meute, obs. ff. Mews, Mute sbs!^*^ 

Mew (mii^), sh^ [OE. mkw str. masc.; cf. 
mod.G. mbwe ; Du. meeuw fem.] A gull, esp, 
the common gull, Larus canus ; a sea-mew. 

Mew (miz 7 ), sb,^ ME. [a. F. mtce fem., 
vbl. sb. f. muer Mew x, A cage for 

hawks, esp. while ' mewing ' or moulting. 3. 
ta. A coop or cage in which fowls, etc. were 
confined for fattening, b. Now dial., a breed- 
ing-cage. late ME. 3. fa. A place of con- 
finement -1622. b. A secret place; a den. 
Now rare, late ME. 

I. They make of the churche, for theyre hawkes a 
mewe Barclay. Phr. In m, (rarely in the m.) : in 

E rocess of moulting ; also fi^;, 3. Phr. ^In m. ; in 

iding or confinement, cooped up. 

Mew, sb.^ : see Mew int. 

Mew (miw), late ME. [a. F. muer to 
moult : — L. mutare to change.] 1. a, trans. 
Of a hawk, etc. : To moult, shed, or change 
(its feathers). Also in passive with the bird as 
subject. Now only arch. fAlso transf, and 
fig, b. absol, and intr. To moult 1532. fa. 
trans. Of a stag : To cast (his horns) ME. 

X. His feathers he [Cupid] meweth Drayton. As 


an Eagle mtung (? = renewing by the process of 
moaking) her mighty youth Milton. b. transf. 
One oniy suit to his backe which now is mewinc' 
FLETCHp. 2. inir. When they [deer] cast their 
hei^s, they are said to meza Goldsm. 
Mew(mi«;,o^2 late ME. [{.UEWsb,^] I. 
trans. To put a hawk in a mew at moulting 
time; to keep up 1533. fn. To coop -up 
(poultry, etc.) for fattening [rare) -1639. 3. To 
shut up, confine, enclose; to hide, conceal 

1450. 

I. Merlins, which sometimes she mewed in her own 
chamber 1640. a. transf, Rick. Ill, l i. 132. 3. They 
keep me mew’d up here as they m. mad folkes 
Fletcher. 

Mew (miw), ME. [Echoic ; see next. 
Cf. Miaow v.'] intr. Of a cat, sea-birds, etc. : 
To utter the sound represented by ‘ mew ' . 
Also transf. of a person, b* trans. To express 
by mewing 1900. 

I heard the white- winged gulls mewing 1902. 

Mew (miw), int. and sb.^ 1596. [Echoic ; 
cf. Miaow.] 1. int. Used to represent the cry 
of a cat. Also sb, as a name for this. ts. 
Used as a derisive exclamation “I633. 

1. I had rather be a Kitten, and crym. [etc.] Shaks. 
Me-ward(s, orig. to me ward\s = towards 

me : see -ward and Toward, Towards. 
Mewl(mi«l), 27 . Alsofmule. 1600. [Echo- 
ic ; cd. Miaul v.'j intr, a. To cry feebly like 
an infant; to make a whining noise. Also 
trans, with out. b. To mew like a cat. 

Mews imitlz). late ME. [PI. of Mew sb.^ ; 
now construed as sing.] i. The royal stables 
at Charing Cross in London, built on the 
site where the royal hawks were formerly 
mewed. Now Hist, a. A set of stabling 
grouped round an open yard or alley. Also as 
pi. 1631. 

2, Mr. Turveydrop’s great room, which was built 
into a m. at the back Dickens. 

Mexican (me'ksxkan). 1604. [ad. Sp. 
Mexicano (now written Mejicano), f. Mexico \ 
see -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Mexico. 

In various names of nataxsd and artificial products, 
etc. as M. coca, an American herb, yielding a nu- 
tritious fodder. M. poppy, Argemone mexicasia. 

B. sb, I. A native or inhabitant of Mexico 
1604. 3. ~ Mexican dollar (see Dollar 4) 

1890. 

Mezentian (m?ze*njan), a. 1837. [f. Me- 
zeniius -h -AN.] Comparable to the action of 
Mezentius, a mythical Etruscan king, who 
bound living men to corpses, and left them to 
die of starvation (Virg. HSn, viii. 485-8). 

II Mezereon, -eum (mzzi»‘npn, ■'vm). 1477. 
[med.L. mezereon, ad. Arab, mdzaryun,'] 
I. The low shrub Daphne Mezereon ; also 
called f Dutch m, 3. Pharm, The dried bark 
of the root of this plant, used in liniments 
1789. 3. attrib., as m. root, etc. 1626. 

II Mezaza(Ii (mtzu'12), PL mezuzotli 
(m6za’zd». 1650. [Heb.; = 'door-post' (Deut. 
vi, 9, etc.).] Among the Jews, a piece of 
parchment inscribed on one side with the texts 
Deut. vi. 4-9 and xi. 13-21 and on the other 
with the divine name Shaddai, enclosed in a 
case and attached to the door-post. 
Mezzanine (me’zanm). 17 ii. [a. F., ad. 
It Mezzanino, dim. of mezzano middle ; — L. 
medianus Median.] i. A low story between 
two higher ones, usually between the ground 
floor and the story above. Cf, Entresol. 
Also attrib, in m. floor, story, b. Theatr, A 
floor beneath the stage. Also m, fioor, 1859. 
3. A small window, less in height than breadth, 

I occurring in entresols and attics, etc. Also m. 

\ window, 1731. 

i llMezza voce (me*dza|V^‘tJr), adv, 1775. 
[It. mezza moderate, half + voce Voice.] 
Mus, Prop, a mezza vocez With a medium 
volume of sound. 

II Mezzo (me*dz^, -tai), sb)- 1832. Short for 
Mezzo-soprano, also attrib, as m, voice, 
Me*zzo, sb.^ 1886. Short for Mezzotint. 
IlMe*zzo, a. 1811. [It. L. medius\ see 
Medium.] Mus. In m, forte rather loud, m, 
piano rather soft. 

IlMezzo-rUievo (me*dz<7 riXie'^d), PI, -os. 

1598. [It. mezzo half+ri/ievo RELIEF .; 3 .] i. 
Half-relief ; relief in which the figures project 


half their true proportions. 2. concr, A sculp- 
ture or carving in half-relief 1665. 

I |j Mezzo-soprano (me'dz<? s^pram^?, mQ*tso), 

I sb. and a. 1753. [It. ; see Mezzo a. and 

I Soprano.] Mus. a. The part intermediate 
' in compass between the soprano and contralto ; 
b, a voice of this compass ; c. a person having 
such a voice. 

Mezzotint (me'tsiitint, nie'(d)z<?-), sb, 1738. 
[Anglicized f.' Mezzotinto.J i. = Mezzo- 
tinto I. Obs. or arch. 2. A method of en- 
graving on copper or steel, in which the surface 
of the plate is first roughened uniformly, the 
lights and half-lights being then produced by 
scraping away the ‘ nap ‘ thus formed, and the 
untouched parts giving the deepest shadows. 
Also, a print produced by this process. 1800. 
Hence Me*2xotiiit v. to engrave m mezzotint 
1827 ; Me'zzotinter 1763. 

II Mezzotinto (medzi7timte?, -ts-), sb. and a, 
1660. [It. ; mezzo half, Unto tint.] ti* A 
half-tint -1788. 3. « Mezzotint sb. 2. 166 r. 

2. Prince Rupert first shewed me how to grave in 
Mezzo Tinto Evelyn. 

Mho (m^u). 1883. [Ohm spelt backwards ; 
proposed by Lord Kelvin.] Plecir. The unit 
of conductivity, being the conductivity of a 
body whose resistance is one ohm. So Mho- 
meter (mp’mhQi), an instrument for measuring 
electrical conductivities. 

Mhoir (mpi). Also m’hoir, inoh(o)r. 
1833. [Morocco Arabic.] A West African 
gazelle, having annulated horns. It produces 
bezoar stones. 

Mi (mf). 1529. [Orig. the first syllable of L. 
mira ; see Gamut and Ut.] The third note in 
Guido’s hexachords, retained in solmization as 
the third note of the octave. (In Tonic Sol-fa 
often written me.) 

M. L =s Mounted Infantry. 

Miaow (miau), int, and sb. 1634. [Echoic. 
Cf. F. miaou,'] 'The cry of a cat, or an imita- 
tion of it. Hence Miaow v, intr, 1632. 
Miargjrrite (moiiaud^irsit), 1836. [ad. G. 
miargyrit, f. Gr. y.uo 3 v less + apyvpos silver + 
-ITE 12b.] Min, A black sulph-antimonide of 
silver, which contains less silver than red silver 
ore. 

II Mias (msi'as). sing, and pi. 1840. [Dayak 
maiasT] The orang-outang, Simla satyrus, 

Miascite (msi-asksit). Also -cyte, -kite. 

1854. [ad. G. miaszit, i, Miask, in the Ural 
Mountains : see -iTE 1 2 b.] Petrology, A rock 
essentially composed of orthoclase, elseolite, 
and dark mica. 

Miasm, (mai'sez’m). 1650. [a. F. miasrne.'] 
= next. 

II Miasma (moi|ae*zma). PL mia-smata, 
mia'smas. 1665. [mod.L., a. Gr, piaapxi 
pollution, f. puaiveiv to pollute.] Infectious or 
noxious exhalations from putrescent organic 
matter; poisonous germs floating in the at- 
mosphere ; noxious emanations, esp. malaria. 
Also fig. Hence Mia’smal a, containing mias- 
matic effluvia or germs. Miasma‘tic, Mia*s- 
mic, Mia'smous adJs. having the nature of 
miasma, malarial. 

Miatll (mi|§*l), V, 1632. [ad. F, miauler, 
echoic,] I. intr. To call or cry as a cat. 3. 
trans, 'To sing with a voice like that of a cat 
1862. Hence Miau*ler. 

Mica (moi'ka). 1684, [a. L, mica grain, 

crumb ; perh. erron. assoc, w. micare to shine.] 
Min. ti. A small plate of talc, selenite, or the 
I like, found in the structure of a rock. In pi. 
micte. -1803. 3. Any one of a group of 

minerals composed essentially of silicate of 
aluminium combined with the silicates of 
other bases, e. g. soda, potash, and magnesia, 
and occurring in small glittering scales in 
granite, etc., or in crystals characterized by 
their perfect basal cleavage and their con- 
sequent separability into thin, transparent, and 
usually flexible laminae 1778. 

Comb,-, m.-IKJWder, a form of dynamite in which 
the siliceous earth is replaced by m. in fine scales; 
-schist, -slate, a slaty metamoxphic rock comijosed 
of quartz and m. Hence Mica*ceous a, containing 
or resembling m. ; pertaining to or of the nature of m. 

Mice (mais), pi. of Mouse. 


o (Ger. Kifln). i> (Fr. peu). ii (Ger. Miller), ii (Fr. dz^ne). v (cwrl). e (e*) (th^re). i (^0 (rem). i (Fr. fazre). 5 (Hr, fem, e^rth). 
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"Micella fniise-Ia . /’;.lniceU£B 1883. ! C. j>.hr,.stcUM, .uidt, cbjects prepareo 

mod.L.,^ d.m. o. L. m:c^4. Tn-- j r/iys. ar.d in sbs, of inod.L. form in 

SypotheLiccI soiid moiecn^ar aggregate o* . compounded with Gr. names for ciSerent parts or 
uhxh Xageli considered the organized strac- \ functions of the body, and signifying arrested de- 
tnres of plants to consist Hence Mice-Uar a. « vebpment of tae part or fun'-tion in question, as 

Michael (m3i-k3l), OE. [rep. 

Afikhdel^ lit. ‘ who is like God? Gr. > Eyes’ (Bai!ey)j hence Microphtlm'lmic a, Mi- 

L. Mzcka£l.'] 1 . The name of one of the | cro*psia [Gr. kind of yision], tne state^cf vision 


archangels. +2. =* Michaelmas. -1022. 3. i 

As a common Christ an name of men ME. j 
I. T/i^ fsast of St. M., St. Mzchaotsd.ty : Micaael- ; 

Order" of St. d/. a.nd St~ George . an English | 
ci\il order of knighthood instituteu in iSiS, now a 
reward for distinguished services in the colonies and 
abroad. 

Michaelnaas (mi-kolmas), [OE. Sand 
Micheles msesse^ ME. Tnichel masse : see prec, 
and Mass The feast of St. Michael, 29 
Sept., an English quarter-day. Also aiirih 
Comb. : M.goose^ reni\ M. daisy, a sea-starwort, 
(a) wild aster (Aster Tri^jiium} ; {1) one of several 
garden asters bearing masses of purplish flowers ; 

M, day = Michaelmas ; H. eve, the evening before 
M; M. term, a term or session (beginning soon 
after M.) of the High Court of Justice in En^Iand_; 
and also of Oxford, Cambridge, and other universi- 
ties. Old M. day : the day that was 29 Sept, before 
the New Style was adopted ; from 1500 onwards 
this has been, is Oct. 

Miche (mitj), v. Now diaL late ME. [app. 
a. OF. iituchier^ muci&r to hide, also intr, to 
skulk.] ti- trans. To pilfer -1570. 2. intr. 

To shrink or retire from view ; to skulk. .Also 
const, off. 1558. b. To play truant 1580. 
So M'clier, fa secret or petty thief ME. -1823; 
i'one who skulks about forimproper or dishonest 
purposes -1630; a truant (now diall\ 1530. 
'1‘Mi‘ctiery, pilfering, thievishness ; cheating. 
tMictung malicho. 1603. IJsu. explained 
as ‘skulking mischief* (Miche v.^ Sp. mat- 
hecho misdeed) ; but form, origin, and meaning 
are uncertain. 

Marry this is Myching Mallico, that meanes Mis- 
cheefe Haml. in. ii, 146 (ist Qo.). 

Mickle (mi’kT), muclde (mz^-kl), sh.^ 
and adv, Obs^ exc. dial, and arch, [Com. 
Tent : OE. micel (also vtycel) : — OTeut. 
^miUlo-, corresp. to Gr. ^eyoAo-, lengthened 
stem of /i€7as great For the phonology see 

N. E.D.] A. adj. i. == Great a, 2. A great 

quantity or amount of j « Much a, OE. B. 
absoU and si. i. The adj, used absol. A great 
quantity or amount ; much OE. fa. sh. Size, 
stature ; bigness -1622. 3. A large sum or 

amount. Chiefly in proverb, Many a Uiile (or 
fichle) makes a mickle, 1599. C. adv. Greatly ; 
by far OE. 

Mickleraote, -gemote (mi*k’lm^nt, -ga- 
mJot). [repr. OE. micel lemdt ; see Mickle a, 
and Moot sbJ^] OE, Hist, The great council 
or parliamentary assembly under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings. 

Micracoustic (msikr^au’stik). 1683. [a. 
F. micracoustiqne, f. Gr. fu/epos small + d^ou- 
ctlk 6 s Acoustic 2.] A. adj. Making weak 
sounds audible 1855. tB. sb. An instrument 
which magnifies small sounds -*1704. 

Micro- (moi'kri?), bef. a vowel micr-, 
repr. Gr. comb. f. punpos small. 

I. Prefixed to a sb. to indicate relatively small size 
or extent, as microbacillus^ .bacterium^ -gajnete^ etc. 
Mixroblast [-blast], Biol, = microcyte, H Micro- 
co'cens, pi. -cocci (-kp’ksai), [Gk. kokkos berry], 
Biol, anyone of a large genus of non-ciliated bacteria. 
Mi'crocyte [-cyte], Path, a minute red blood-cor- 
puscle,^ Microfe’lsite, and Min. p. form, of 
fdsite incapable of resolution under the microscope. 
|{ Microlepido'ptera, sb. pi. Entom. a collector’s 
term for certain small moths. Mi'croEte, Mi*cro- 
lith. [Gr. \C6o<: stone], Petrology, the microscopic 
adcular particles contained in the glassy portions of 
fekpar, hornblende, etc. Micro-o*rganism, Biol, a 
microbe. Mi'cropbyte [Gr. ^urow plant], a micro- 
scopic plant, esp. a bacterium. Mi'crosome [Gr. 
vfdfta bcjdy], a name for certain small granules which 
abound in vegetating cells of protoplasm. Micro20*o- 
spore, Bot. a nunute motile spore. 

Prefix^ to shs. and derived adjs. to denote 
microscopic* in the sense ‘with the microscope', 

‘ revealed by the microscope * ; as, a. micro-chemistry 
(hence adj., etc.), -crystallography, -geology 

[hence -gteotogjcal -geologist), etio., branches of 
xes^rch carried on by means of microscopic exami- 
na^n; rmcrofoBaBbn, -structure, T^roperties re- 
vealed by the miaoscope; so micro-crystalline. 


in which objects appear smaller tnan natural. 

4. Forming adjs. with sense ‘ containing or possessed 

of some object or constituent in minute form, quantity, 
or degree as Mi'crodout [Gr. odoi—-, 6£ov?J, . 4 nai. 
having small or snort teeth. Microphy'llous 
[Gr. Bet. having small leaves. Irlicro*- 

podal, -ic, -ous [Gr. iro 5 -, iroue foot] small-footed. 
Mi’croseme [Gr. oTfta sign], of a Sku.i) having an 
orbital index below 23, J^crostydous Bot. 
having a short style. 

5. a. Physics, Prefixed to tbe name of a unit to 
form a name for one-millionth part of that unit, as 
micro-ampere, -coulomb, farad, -gramme, -litre, 
• 7 mliimetre, -ohm, -volt, -ciseber, b. M icro-rinUt- 
meire, (a) one-millionth of a millimetre ; Bot. one- 
thousandth of a millimetre. 

6. Prefixed lo_ names of instruments, as: Micro- 
tasimeter, an instrument for measuring infinitesimal 
pressure. ISIicro-telephone, a telephone constructed 
to render audible very weak sounds. 

Microbe (mai’krJnb). 1881. Also jlmicro- 
biou, pL -ia 1S83. [a. F, microbe (Sedillot, 

1878), f. Gr. /uxpds small -i- life.] Biol. 
An extremely minute living being, whether 
plant or animal ; chiefly applied to the bacteria 
causing diseases and fermentation. Hence 
Micro’bial, Micro ‘bian, Micro’bic ad;s, of or 
pertaining to microbes ; due to microbes. 

Microbicide (mgikrJn-bissid). 1885. [f. 

Microbe -}- -(i)cide ^.] Biol. A. sb. Some- 
thing that kills microbes 1887. B. adj. Micro- 
bicidal. Hence Microbicidal a. pertai n ing to 
the killing of microbes. 

Microbiology (moikrr^boii^-lod^i). 1885. 
[Micro- i.] Biol. The science which treats of 
micro-organisms. Hence Microbiolo'gical a, 
Microhio'logist. 

i| Microceplialic (maikrnsifse'lik), a, 1856. 
[ult. f, Gr. pujcpos small -h xc^aXi^head.] Path. 
and Anthropol, Having an abnormally small 
head. So Mcroce-pbalotis, a. 1840. Micro- 
co'phsly 1863. 

Microcline (morkrnkbin). 1849. [ad. G. 
mikroklin, f, Gr, piuepos -f- nXiveiv to incline, as 
indicating that the angle between its cleavage 
plane differs a little from 90 degrees. ] Min, A 
green and blue variety of felspar. 

Microcosm (mai-knJTvz’m). ME. [ad. F. 
microcosme, ad. med.L. microcosmus, ad. late 
Gr. funpSs noerpos.^ x. The ‘ little world ' of 
human nature; man as an epitome of the 
‘ great world ’ or universe. 3. Hence, any 
community or other complex unity, viewed as 
an epitome of the world 1562. b, A ‘ minia- 
ture' representation ofiSo8. ts. Alch. The 
philosopher's stone 1477. 

t. The doctrine of a constant analogy between uni- 
versal nature, or the macrocosm, and that of man, or 
the m. Hallam. Hence tMicroco’smal a. 

Microcosmic (mdikr^ik^^-smilv), a. 1783. 
[f. Microcosm -j- -ic.] i. Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a microcosm 1816. 3. M, 

salt [ = L, sal microcosmicus (Bergmann)] : a 
phosphate of soda and ammouia, orig, de- 
rived from human urine, and much used as a 
blow-pipe flux. So Microco'smical a, 1570. 
tMi:crocosmo-graphy. 1606. [f. Micro- 
cosm -I- -(o)graphy.] The description of the 
‘ microcosm * or man ~x628. 

Micrography (maikr^’grafi). 1658. [f. 
Micro- 2 -f -graphy.] 1, The description or 
delineation of microscopic objects. 3. a. The 
art or practice of writing in microscopic charac- 
ters. b. Path. Abnormally small handwriting, 
as a symptom of nervous disorder. 1899. 
Hence Micro’grapher, one addicted to ra. 
Microgra*pMc a. of or pertaining to m. ; 
minutely written (as symptomatic of nervous 
disorder). 

Microlithic (moikrHi-Jiik), a. 1872. [f. 
Gr. piKpos -i- XWos stone ; see -ic.] Antiq. 
Consisting or constructed of small stones ; trans f 
of aperiod, a people, etc. (opp. to Megalithic). 

Micrological (m3ikr^]^'d3ikal), a. 1847. 
[f. Microlcxjy + -ICAL.] I. Characterized 


Dv minuteness of investigation or discussion 
1379. 2. Of or pertaining to the study of 

minute objects ; belong. ng to ^Iicrclcgy 2, 
Hence Microlo’gically adz\ 

Micrology (m3ikr|?’I6d3i). 1656. [ad. Gr. 
pi/cpoAoyia, f. piKpas small t- -Xoyia ; see 
-LOGY.'i J, The discussion or investigation of 
petty aSairs ; ‘ hair-splitting', a. (After Micro- 
scope.) That part of science which relates to 
the examination of minute objects, a treatise 
on microscopic objects 1S49. Micro'logist, 
one versed in m. (sense 3}. 

Micromere (m3i-kr<OTal»j). 1877. [f. 

Micro- i -f Gr. plpos part.] Embryology. 
The smaller of the tw o masses into which the 
vitellus of the developing ovum of La7nelh~ 
branchiaia divides (cf. Macromere). Hence 
MicromeTal, Micromcric adjs. of or pertain- 
ing to the m. 

Micrometer (m3ikr^*in2t3j). 1670, [ad.F. 
micrometr e, f. Gr, p^npls -P p^rpov ; see 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring 
minute objects or differences of dimension, i. 
An astronomical instniment applied to tele- 
scopes for measuring very small angular dis- 
tances. 2. An instrument applied to the 
microscope for measuring small objects 1790. 
3. An instrument used in machine-construction, 
watchmaking, etc., for obtaining extreme 
accuracy in measurement; also m, calliper{s, 
gange 1884. 

atirib, and Comb., as m. cell, eye-piece, etc.; m, 
balance, a balance for ascertaining minute weights, 
esp. in weighing coins; m.-microscqpe, an apparatus 
for reading and subdividing the divisions of large 
astronomical and geodetical instruments ; m. screw, 
a screw attached to optical and other instruments for 
the exact measurement of very small angles. Hence 
Microme'tric, -al a. pertaining to or of the nature 
of a m. ; carried on by or resulting from the use of a 
m. Microme*trically adv. Micro*metry, 
the measurement of minute objects; the use of the m. 

Micron, mikron (msi-kx^m). 1892. [ad. 
Gr. pLKpov adj. neut.] The one-millionth part 
of a metre ; denoted by the symbol p. 
Micronesian (msikrtmrjl^). 1896. [f. 
Micronesia (intended to mean ‘ the region of 
small islands '), f. Gr. pixpSs •+ vijaos + -AN.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to Micronesia (a group 
of small islands in the western region of the 
North Pacific, including the Caroline, Ladrone, 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands, etc.), its in- 
habitants, language, etc. B, sb. A native of 
Micronesia ; the language of the Micronesians. 
Microplaone (markr^^un). 1683. [f. Gr. 
piKpos + (pojv-fj sound.] i. An instrument by 
which small sounds can be intensified. 2. 
spec. An instrument by means of which 
the telephone is made to reproduce faint 
sounds with added intensity 1878, Hence 
Micropho'nic a . ; sb. pi, the science of magni- 
fying sounds. Micro’phonous a. having the 
property of augmenting weak sounds. 
Microphonograph (msi kri^fiJum^raf), 
1897. [f. as prec. + Phonograph.] An instru- 
ment combining the principles of the micro- 
phone and the phonograph, designed for ren- 
dering sound audible to deaf-mutes. 
Microphotograph (m3i:kn7f<Ju-ti5graf). 

1858. [Micro- i.] i. A photograph reduced 
to microscopic size, 3, = Photomicrograph 
i860. Hence Microphotogra'pMc a. Micro- 
photographically cidv. 

Microphotograpliy ’grafi) . 

1858. [f. Micro- + Photography.] i. The 
art or process of making microphotographs, 
a. = Photomicrography 1858. 

Micropyle (mgi’knjpoil). 1821. [a. F., f. 
Gr, piKpQS + TTvAff gate.] 1. Bot, 'The fora- 
men in the integument of an ovule, by which 
the pollen penetrates to the apex of the nucleus 
or radicle. Also, the corresponding external 
aperture in the mature seed. 2, 2^ool, A special 
opening in a female cell for the entrance of the 
fertilizing cell 1859. Hence Micropylar a. 

Microscope (mai'kr^skifap). 1656. [ad.mod. 
L, microscopium, f. Gr. piKp6s + cr/roTretv to look; 
see -SCOPE,] 1. An optical instrument, con- 
sisting of a lens or a combination of lenses (or, 
rarely, also of mirrors) by which objects are so 
magnified that details invisible to the naked 


se (inan). a (pass). an(L»d). o (art), f (Fr. chrf). a (evrt). 3i(/, ? (Fr. eau d« vie), i (s»t). * (Psych.). 5 (what), p (gat). 
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eye are clearly revealed. Also transf. and Jig. | mgs, workings with other workings above and below 

z. Asiron. {Also Microsco’pium.) A coESteUa- same mine or coiiier>% ^ r tvtttn 

^ : Mid, soA 1797. Joe. shortening of Mid- 


tion south of Capricorn 
1 . Luccmcd, salar^ oxy-hydrogen microscopes-. 
instruments of the nature of the magic lantern, illu- 
minated by a lamp, the sun, and an oxy-hydrogen 
limelight respectively. Jig. The critic Eye, that 
of Wit, Sees hairs and pores Pope. Hence 


SHIPMAN. 

fMid, JrepJ (pzdvJ). [Com. Tent. : OE. 
mid^ cogn. w. Gr. yi^ra. (see Meta-). In 14th 
c. superseded by With.] = With in all 
MiCTo-s'eopfeV on¥ skm«l 'in the nee of the m. : senses. exMpt that of ‘ against ’ (as m to fight 
Micro’seopy, the art or practice of using the m. ; “‘ME. 

the science of the microscopist, | Mid, 'mid (mid), prep.'^ 1808. Poet, aphe- 

3 Sicroscopic(msikrd'sk^-pik), tz. 1680- [ad. | sis of Amid. 


mod.L. microscopicus ; see Microscope and 
-IC.] I. = MicROSCOPIC.AL iZ. I. Sow rare 
exc. Jig. 1779. 3. Possessing or exercising the 

functions of a microscope 1680. 3. So minute 

as to be invisible or indistinct without the use 
of a microscope c 1760. 

1. Jig. A m, self-examination 1850. z. Why h^ 
not Man a m. eye? For this plain reason, Man is 
not a Fly Pope. 3. Jig, Turner’s m. touch Ruskin. 

Microscopical (msikr^sk^-pik^), a. 1664. 

[f. as prec. + -al.J i. Pertaining to the mi- 
croscope or its use ; resembling what pertains 
to a microscope, a. == Microscopic 3. Now 
rare. 1665. Hence Microsco'pically adv. 
Microseism (maikr^Tssi-z’m). 1887. [f. 
Gr. /uATpos -i- <r€tff}i 6 s shaking.] A faint 
earthquake tremor. So MicrosePsmic, -al 
a. 1877. Microsei'smograph, an instrument 
for recording microseisms 1881. iSIicroseismo*- 
lo^, -o'metry. 

Microspe'ctroscope. 1867. [f. Micro- 4 1 
Spectroscope.] A combination of the micro- 
scope and spectroscope devised for the ex- 
amination of the absorptive spectrum of very 
minute quantities of substances, 

Microspore (msi'kr^sposj). 1856. [Micro- 
I.] I. Bot and Path. A parasitic fungus 
which has small spores, characteristic of ring- 
worm. 3. Boi. One of the small (quasi-male) 
spores of certain cryptogams ; opp. to Macro- 
SPORE 1858. 3. Zool. A spore-like form in 

Protozoa 1882. So il Micro*sporon (in sense i) 
1876, Mi-'crosporamge, •arngima Boi. a cap- 
sule containing microspores 1881. 

Microtome (moi-kri^tfJam). 1856. [f. Gr. 
fiiKpos 4 -rofjioi that cuts, £ roii-, tc/x-, root of 
riixyeiv. ] An instrument for cutting extremely 
thin sections for microscopic work. Micro 
to’xnic, -al a., Micro’tomist, Micro'tomy. 
IjMicrozoa (m3ikrjzda*a), sd. pi. In sing, 
-zoon {-zJa*i>n). 1862, [mod.L., f. Gr. 

[iXKpb^ 4 ^(aov animal.] Zool. A general name 
for infusoria, rotifers, etc. Hence Microzo*al, 
Microzo’ic adjs. of the nature of, containing, or 
consisting of m, 

Microz3nne (mai*kr^7zoim). Also micro- 
zyma (maikr<?z 3 rina.). 1870. [f. Micro- i 4 
Gr. yeast.] Biol. A zymotic microbe, to 
whose presence are attributed epidemic and 
other zymotic diseases. 

Micturitiou (miktiurijhn). 1725. [f. L. 

micturire^ desiderative vb. f. mict-y minct-^ 
mingere.} The desire to make water ,* a mor- 
bid frequency in the voiding of urine. Often 
erron. : The action of making water. 

Mid (mid), a., and adv. [Com. Tent, 
and Indo-Eur. : OE. midd OTeut, *medjo^ 
Indo-Eur. ^medhyo-, whence Skr. madhya, 
Gr. flier ((r)oif L, medius.^ A. adj. i. Ex- 
pressing adjectively the sense : (The) middle 
or midst of. (Now usu, hyphened.) a. Oc- 
cupying a central, medial, or intermediate posi- 
tion. Now usu. superseded by Middle a. late 
ME. 3. Phonetics. Of a vowel-sound ; Pro- 
duced with the tongue or part of it in a middle 
position, between high and low 1876. B. sl.^ 
Ohs. exc. dial. The adj. used ahsol. = Middle sb. 1 
ME. tC. adv. In the middle -1576. ' 

A. I. The plough was in m.-furrow stayed Scott. 
Comb. : m.~career^ -channel, -ocean, -season, etc, 
M.-brain, the middle segment of the brain : = Mesen- 
cephalon; -breast Eniom,, the underside of the 
mesothorax; -totality j 4 xjfr.,them!ddleoftheduration 
of the totality of an eclipse ; -wicket in Cricket, the 
fieldsman or his position on the off-side; also m.~ 
wicket ojj, on = Mid-off, Mid-on. The M.-Victorian 
style of domestic architecture X902. a. In the m.- 
days of autumn Keats. Comb. : xn.-gut, the mesen- 
teron ; -iron. Golf, an iron with medium loft ; also a 
stroke made with this; -spoon Golf, a spoon of 
medium, size; -watch, the middle watch; -work- 


jMid-age. 1440. [£ Mid a. 4 Age sb.’] = 
Middle age -1757. 

Midair. 1667 (Milton). The tract between 
the clouds and the part of the atmosphere near 
the ground : chiefly in phr, in mid air, 

Midas (msi'dses). 1568. [a. L., Gr. MiSar.] 

I. The name of a fabled king of Phr>gia, whose 
touch turned everything (including his food) 
into gold. Apollo gave him ass's ears for 
being dull to the charm of his lyre. Hence 
allusively. Also aiirih. a. Midas's ear : the 
shell of a gastropod. Auricula Mid^e 1713. 

1. Thou gaudie gold, Hard food for M. Shaks. 
The M. finger of the State Cowper. 

3 VIid-coiirse. 1513. [£ Mid a. 4 Course.] 
The middle of one's or its course. 

Midday (mi‘d,d£i ; stress variable). [OE. 
middsei (Mid a., D.at jA).] i. The middle of 
the day; noon. fa. The South --1604. 

l. Ere mid-day arriv’d In Eden Milt, aiirib. and 
Coffib., as m.-davotions. -dinner, -post, -splendour, 
etc. Also tm. devil, Send, transl. of Vulg. dsei^zo- 
nium mcridianuni Ps. xc[il. 6, for which the En^, 
Bible has ‘ the destruction that xvasteth at noonday . 

Midden (mi'd’n), Sow dial, (rarely arch.). 
ME. [Of Scand. origin; c£ Da. mffdding, 
altered £ mpgdynge, f. mfg (see Muck shP) 4 
4 j/»geheap.] i. A dunghill. Alsoyf^. a. 
Short for Kitchen-midden 1866. 
Middenstead (mi‘d’nsted). 1607. [f. Mid- 
den 4 Stead.] The place where a dunghill 
is formed ; a laystalL 

MSddest (mi'dest), a, superl. 1590. [f. 

Mid a, 4 -est.] Most central; in the 
middle. 

Middle (mi*dl). [OE. middel, midi- adj. 

WGer. ^middiU, f. "^middi- OTeut. 
^medjch- Mid aJ\ A. adj. Not in predicative 
use. I. (Orig. in superl.) Used of that member 
of a group or sequence, or that part of a whole, 
which has the same number of members or 
parts on each side of it. b. Of a point or line : 
Equidistant from the extremities, late ME. _ tc. 
Average, mean -1790. a. Intermediate, inter- 
vening (see quots.) ME, 3. la partitive con- 
cord : — * (The) middle or middle part of ; 
mid.' Now rare. OE. 4. Philology, a. Gram, 
Intermediate between active and passive : 
primarily (after Gr. fiidrj dtddecriSf fiioov prjfia), 
the designation of a voice of Gr. verbs express- 
ing reflexive or reciprocal action or intrans. 
conditions, b. Prefixed (after G. mittcl-) to tlae 
name of a language, to denote a period in its 
history intermediate between those called Old 
and New or Modem, as in Middle-English (see 
English sb.'^ i b), etc. 5. Geol. Prefixed to the 
designation of a formation or period, to denote 
a subdivision intermediate between two others 
called ‘ Upper* and * Lower’ 1838. 

I. That m. time of life which is happily tempered 
with the warmth of youth Goldsm. M. brother, 
sister, son, etc. (.legal) ; the second in age cf three 
brothers, etc. M. price (Stock Exchange) : the price 
intermediate between a jobber's buying and selling 
prices. a. They . .speed the race, And spurring see 
decrease the m. space Dryden. Men of a m. con- 
dition South. A m. opinion 1782. A man of m. 
stature Scott. 3. Neuer since the tn. Summers 
spring Met we Shaks. 5* M. lias shale 1838. 

Special collocations, m, C Mus., the note on thefirst 
ledger line below the treble stave or above the bass 
stave; m. deck, the deck between the upper and 
lower decks ; m, distance (see Distance) ; m. ear, 
the tympanum; M. Empire = Middle Kingdom 

m. linger, the second finger ; m. ground Naut. 
a shallow place, formerly a bank or bar; Painting 
middle distance-, M. Kingdom, a name for the 18 
provinces of China proper, or the whole Chinese Em- 
bire; m.line (a) Naut., aline dividing the ship exactly 
m the middle ; (b) Croquet, the line of hoops placed in 
the m. of the lawn ; m. passage, the m. portion (i.e. 
the part consisting of sea travel) of the journey of a 
slave carried from Africa to America ; m. pointed jt. 
Arch., a name for Decorated Gothic; m. post, xn 


d (Ger. Kdln), u (Ger. Mz/ller). «(Fr. d«ne). » (cwrl). e (e») (th^re). 


= King-post; m. spnc&Prmtiftg, a space 
intermediate in size between ‘ thick ' and ‘ thin ; 
ISi. States, the States which originally formed the 
m. part of the United States, intermediate between 
New England and tne Southern States, namely, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware; 
M. Temple (see Temple) ; m. term Bogie, the term 
which is common to the premisses of a syllogism, and 
disappears in the conclusion ; m. tint Painting, ‘a 
mixed tint in which bright colours never predominate 
(Fairholt) ; m. ‘wall, a partition wail ; m, watch 
Naut., the watch from midnight to 4 a.m. ; m.- 
weight, a man of average weight, esp. a boxer whose 
weignt is from 1 1 st. 6 to 10 st. 7 ; m. wicket = mid- 
wicket (see Mid a.), 

B. sb. I. The middle point or part OE. a. 
= Midst 2. Now only in relation to an action, 
etc. OE 3. The middle part of the human 
body ; the waist OE. 4. A mean between two 
extremes ME. ts- Something intermediate 
-1667. 6. ellipt. for various terms, as middle 

term, voice 1818. 7. Naut. = middle grouTtd 

1702. 8. Football. A return of the ball from 

one of the \^ings to mid-field in front of the 
goal 1899. 9. (Orig. m. article.) A newspaper 
article on some social, ethical, or literary sub- 
ject, such as is in some journals placed between 
the leading articles and the reviews 1862, 

I. Canst thou. . Murther thy breath in m. of a word ? 
Shaks. See, there come people downe by the m, of 
the land Juki- 37. *• I have often been stopped 

in the middle of a speech Jow'Ett. 3* ^ Wigg 
that reaches down to his M. Addisok. 4 * The rights 
of men are in a sort of m. Eueke, 

Middle (mi-d’l), v. 1841. [f. Middle sb.] 
I. Naut. [trans.) To fold or double in the 
middle. 2. iechn. To place in the middle 
1883. 3. trans. in Football. To return (the 

ball) from one of the wings to mid-field in 
front of goal ; to centre. Also absol* 1871. 
Middle age, sb. late ME. l The period 
between youth and old age. 2. The M. Age 
(1621), now usu. the M. Ages {1722) : the 
period intermediate between ‘ancient* and 
' modem ' times ; in early use, from c 500 to 
c 1500 ; now loosely, the four centuries after 
A. d. 1000. 3. attrib. , qtx2L^i-adj. (with 

hyphen). Belonging to the Middle Ages ; 
mediaeval 1753. Middle-aged a, of middle 
age ; characteristic of middle-aged people 1676 ; 
tmediaeval 1710-1845. 

Middle class, sb, 1812. The class of 
society between the ‘ upper ’ and the ‘ lower 
class. Now usu. 75/. Also attrib, (withh3p)hen). 
b. Used as adj. Characteristic of the middle 
classes ; having the characteristics of the middle 
classes, (pepreciative.) 1893. 

attrib., as in m. education, life, etc. ; m. exami- 
nation, an early name of the * local examination 
(Local a 2 c) ; m. schools, schools for the middle 
classes, intermediate between primary schools and 
the great public schools. 

Middle eartli. ME. i, [Perversion of ME. 
middeUrd, alteration of middeuerd (OE. mid- 
dangeard}.] The earth as placed between 
heaven and hell. Now only arch., occas. 
applied to the real world as dist. from feiry- 
land. '|'3. Sea of middle earth, middle earth 
sea, the Mediterranean -1613. 

I. That maid is bom of middle earth, And may of 
man be won Scott, 

Middleman, (mrd'lm^n). 1616. [f. Mid- 
dle a. 4 Man sb.] ti- Mil. One of the sol- 
diers in the fifth or sixth rank in a file of 10 
deep -1696. 2. One who takes a middle 

course 1741. 3- (Orig. two words.) A person 

standing in intermediate relation to two parties 
concerned in some matter of business ; usu. in 
an unfavourable sense. Chiefly applied to 
traders as intermediate between producers and 
consumers. 1795. h. In Ireland, one who 
leases land, and sub-lets it again at an ad- 
vanced rate 1802. 

3. The Metcalfes. .were middlemen between the 
vendors and ^e vendees 1805. 

I^ddlemost (mrd’Imoust), a. Now some- 
what rare, ME, [f. MIDDLE a, 4 -MOST.] 
That is in the very middle, or nearest the 
middle. Now only with ref. to position. 
Middler (mrd’hi). 1531- U- Middle a. 
4 -ER ^.] f I. An intermediary, mediator 

-1675. a. The workman who performs the 
middle one of three operations in the prepara- 
tion of flax 1847. 

e (pi) (rein), f (Fr. fozre). a (fir, 
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Middle W&J, I* A course ^between 

two e5kt’"0rnss. Cf. rood. L. vzn pzisd2.^» ^ 2. 
The nr.ddle of the way 1633. b. Used add. 
Half-wav. oa the way 156^^. 

Middling: (mi’dlig", s3. 1543. '^Prob. on", 
f. Mid a. i- -LING^ : now the adj. used absol 
or ellipt.l ti. Something intermediate; a 
middle term -1620. a. ^3. Pms of mediim 
size 1543. 3. pi. Used as a trade name for the 

middle one of three grades of goods ; e. g. 
U.S. of cotton 1793 ; of fionr or meal 1842, 4, 
U.S. The portion of a hog between the ham 
and the shoulder 1859. 

Middling (mi'd’iig), a. and adv. 145 ^- 
[App. of Sc. origin : prob. f. Mid a. or Mid- 
dle a. 4 -LING 2 .] A. adj. fi. Intermediate j 
between two things; forming a mean -1767. 
3. Of medium size ; moderately large. Now 
colloq. or vulgar. 159 ^* 'fb- Average. HuiME. 
3. Comm. Used to designate the second of 
three grades of goods 1550. b. Moderately 
good, mediocre 1652. 4. Belonging to the 

middle classes 1692. 

3. b. The abundant consumption of m. literature 
M. Arnold. 4. The m. classes Scott. The m. 
strata of society 1897. 

B. adt>. (Now chiefly colloq 1) i. Moderately, 
fairly, tolerably 1719. 3. Fairly well ; chiedy 

predicatively, not very well in health 1810. 

t. A m. good Anvil De Foe. a. ^Howde dol* 
‘ Middling ‘ replies Mr. George Dickens. Hence 
Mi'ddlingly adv. 

Ididdy (mi'di). colloq, 1833. [f. Mid sb.ii 
+ -y A midshipman. 

Mid-earth. 1559. ** Middle earth. 
Mid-featlier. 1748. i. Scdt-maMtig. A 
partition in a furnace dividing the flue into two 
chambers. 3. Mining. A support for the 
centre of a tunnel 1897. 

Mid'-:deld. late ME. The middle of the 
field. Now chiefly in Football. 

Midge (midg). [OE. mycg masc., mycge 
wk. fern,:— OTeut *mugjo~s, ^mugjdn^d\ i. 
A popular name given to many small gnat-like 
insects; by some restricted to the Ckironch- 
mid^. b. A diminutive person 1796. a. The 
fiy of various fishes 1832. 

Midget (mi-dset). 1865. [f. Midge - f--ET.'] 
An extremely small person ; spec, such a person 
exhibited as a curiosity ; iransf. anything very 
small of its kind ; also atiribs So Mi'dgefy <2. 
very small. JANE AuSTEN. 

A little in. of a roam Mrs. H, 33 . Stowe. 
Mid-hieaven. 1594. it. Astron. Astro! . 

l. The meridian ; the point of the ecliptic on 
the meridian. s. The midst of the heavens 
1612. 

X Or how the Sun shall in mid Heav'n stand still 
Milt. 

11 Midinette (mzdme't). 1909. [F., f. midi 

mid-day + dinette light dinner,] A Parisian 
shop-girl, esp. a milliner’s assistant. 

Mfflaiid (mi*dland). 1555. [f. Mid 4 
Land.] A. sb. The middle part of a country. 
Also pi, the middle counties of England. B. 
adj. I. Situated inland; remote from the sea 
i6or. b. Belonging to the Midlands 1837. 3. 
» Mediterranean a. 2. 1579. 

1. M. counties (of England) : the counties south of 
the Humber and Mersey and north of the ThameiS, 
except Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, Hertford- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and the counties bordering on 
Wales. b. M. dialect, the dialect spoken in the 

m. counties. S. Lancashire, the Welsh border, Lin- 
colnshire, and E. Anglia, a. M. sea^ Mediter- 
ranean Sea. O’er the Hue M. waters vinlth the gale, 
Betvtixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily Matt. Arnold, 

Mid leg. 1590. [Mid 3.] i. The middle of 
the leg. b. advb. To the middle of the leg 
1829. 3. Entom. One of the intermediate or 

second pair of legs of an insect 1826. 
lilOLd-l^t. 1450. M. (Sunday), the 4th 
Sunday in Lent. 

Midxao^ (mi*dro<?ast). fOE. midmost, 
formed with suffix -est on WGer. ^middjumo, 
OTeut. ’^hmdjunruhy superl. of ^medjo^ Mid a. 
From 17th c. assim. to -most,'] A. adj. i. 
Tl^t is in the very middle. b. absol. The 
^midmost part, late ME. 3. In partitive con- 
cord ; The middle or midst of 1807. 3. Most 

Intimate. Hawthorne, 

I t. b. From them, of Ida Swinburne, s. High in 


toe ro. c.:y horse pours forte from its sice Warriers ‘ 

armed H 

B. adz. In the middle or midst 17CO. b. ‘ 
prep. In the midcle or midst of 1867. 
bl M. the beating of the stee.y sea MoiiHis. 

Midnaglit (mi*dnait^. [OE. midniht, f. 
Mid a. 4 Night. j i. The middle of the 
right ; 12 o’clock at night. 2, transf. and jig. 
Intense darkness ; a penod of intense darkness 
1593. 3. aiirtb. Of or pertaining to midnight, 

occurring at midnight, meeting at midnight, 
late ME. ; dark as midnight 1601. 

1. *Tls now dead m. Shake. x. The dark m. of 
papacy 1665. 3- Survey this 21 . Scene Young. The 
m. train fioni Liverpool-street to Norwich 1905. 

aiirtb. and Comb , as m. oil, used jg. in pbr. to 
bum (etc.) the tn, oil, to sit up or work after m. ; m. 
sun, the sun as seen in the Arctic regions at m. 

Wee spend our mid-day sweat, our mid-night oyle 
(X'ARLES. 

Midnoon (midni<n ; stress variable). Now 
rare or Obs. 1580. [f. Mid a. 4 Noon, after 

midday, midnight, to corresp. to afternoon, 
forenoon j] Midday; noon. 

Gentlewoemen..who begin their morning at mid- 
noone Lylv. , 

Mid-O'ffi i88r. [Short for mid-wicket off : 
see Mid a.] Cricket. A fieldsman on the off- 
side, in front of the batsman and near the 
bowler. Also the place where he stands. 
Mid-0*r»- 1881. [Cf. prec.] Cricket. A 

fieldsman on the on-side, in front of the bats- 
man and near the bowler. Also the place 
w'here he stands. 

ilMidrasli(mi-dr2eJ), iV. midrastiim (mid- 
ra*jfm). 1613. [Heb.; = * commentary* (2 
Chron. xxiv. 27, R. V.).] An ancient Jewish 
homiletic commentary on some portion of the 
Hebrew scriptures, in which allegory and 
legendary illustration w ere freely used. Hence 
Midra*shic a. 

Midrib (mi'drib). 1696. [f. 2 fiD a, 4 Rib.] 
f r. In phr. m. deep, up to the middle of the 
ribs (of a horse) -1807. a. Bot. A principal 
rib continuous with the petiole extending 
through the middle of the blade of a leaf 1776. 
Hence Mi*dribbed ppl. a. 

Midriff (mi-drif), [OE. midhrif, f. midd 
Mid a, 4 hrif belly.] i. The diaphragm, 
fa. iransf. A partition -1766. 

1. To shake, tickle the m.: said of what causes 
laughter, A sight to shake The m. of despair with 
laughter Tennyson. 

Mids. [ME. middes, evolved from the 
advs. in-middeSf on-middes (cf. In mid, A- 
MIDSt; also to-mids).'} A. sb. i. The mid- 
dle ; the midst. Ohs. exc. Sc. fa. A means 
-1710. 3. A mean ; a middle course, a com- 

promise. Obs. exc. Sc. 1553. tB, prep. In the 
middle of~i6ii. 

Mid-sea. late ME. The open sea. 
Mid-season. 1610. fi. Noon. Shaks. 

2. The middle of the season. Also aftrib. 1882. 
Mid^p (mi'djip), 1555. [f. Mid a. 4 

Ship.] The middle part of a ship or boat. 

Comb. I m- beam, the longest beam of a ship, 
lodged in the m. frame ; m. bend, frame, that tim- 
ber or frame in a ship which has the greatest breadth ; 
m. por^ a porthole in the middle part of a ship. 

Midsmpman (mi*djipm^n). 1601. [f. 
prec. 4 Man. So called because stationed 
* amidships * when on duty.] In the navy, a 
rank intermediate between that of naval cadet 
and that of sub-lieutenant or in the U.S, navy 
that of ensign. Hence Mi'dsHpmanship, 
(iowPER. 

MidsMpmite (mi'djipmait). 1833. A 

sailor’s perversion of Midshipman. 

IdHdsmps (mi'djips). 1626. [Aphet. f. 
Amidships.] x.sb. The middle part of a ship. 

3. adv, — Amidships 1838. 

Midst (midst), sb., adv., and prep, late ME. 
[Prob. two formations: (i) an extended form 
of middes MiDS, with excrescent t as in 
amongst, etc. ; (2) Middest a, used absol.] 
A. sb. Xm The middle point or part ; the centre, 
middle. Obs. or arch. a. Jn the m. ofi 
Among, amid, surrounded by (a number of 
things or persons); also, ‘in the thick of* 
(troubles, etc.) ; during the continuance of (an 
action, etc.) 1500. b. (In) our, your, their m, : 
among us, you, etc. 1586 (rare before 19th c.). 
fa, A middle course or term, mean. Sc. -1786. 


2 In the nyUcest of l}fe we be in death Bk. Cenn. 
trayer. In the m, of an adventure Johnson, of 
peace Macaul'^y. 

B. adv. I. In the middle place. Only in 

Milton’s phrase. 1667. 2. = ‘ In the midst 

Const, of. poet. rare. 1675. 

I. loyn . . to e.xtoll Him first, him last, him m., and 
without end Milt, 

C. prep. In the midst of. Commonly wntten 
'midst, as if aphet. for Amidst. 1591. 

M. others of less note, came one frail Form Shelley. 

Midstream dstrrm). ME. The middle 
of the stream. 

Midstunmer (mi-dspmai). [OE. midsu- 
mor\ see Mid a. and Summer.] 1. The mid- 
dle of summer ; the period of the summer sol- 
stice, about June 21st- 3 . — M, Day 153®* 

atirih. and Comb , as m. daisy. Chrysanthemum 
Leucanihemum; M. Day, the 24th of June, an 
English quarter-day; m. madness, the height of 
madness ; tm. moon, the lunar mpnth in which M. 
Day comes ; a time when lunacy is supposed to be 
prevalent. 

Mid-water. 1653. The middle portion of 
the water vertically. ^ 

Red-spotted trout poised in m. Holman Hunt. 

Midway (mi*dw^% adj. mi'dw^). OE. 
A. sb. fi. The middle of the way or distance 
-1770. f 3. A medium; a middle course, via me- 
dia 1599-1677. B. adj. I . Situated in the middle 
of the v\ ay {rare exc. poet. ) 1605. fa. Medium , 
moderate --1675. C. adv. In the middle of the 
way or distance ; half-way ME. D. prep. In 
the middle of (rare) c 1798. 

A. 3. U.S. The entertainment section of an exhibi- 
tion or fair 1901, (From the inclusion of the ‘ Mid- 
way Plaisance ‘ of Chicago in the grounds of the 
exposition of 1893.) 

Mid-week. 1706. [f. Mid a. 4 Week. 

Cf. G. Miitwoch, Wednesday.] The middle 
of the week. In Quaker use, a synonym for 
Fourth-day or Wednesday. 

Midwife (mi'dwaif, rare colloq. mi'dif), sb^ 
ME. [£. Mid prep. 1 (advj) 4 Wife ( = woman). ] 
I. A woman who assists other women in child- 
birth ; a female accoucheur, fa. « Man-mid- 
wife -1770. One who or that which helps 

to produce or bring anything to birth 1593- 

1. She [Queen Mab] is the Fairies M. Shaks. 3. 
And M. Time the ripen'd Plot to Murder brought 
Dryden. 

Midwife (mi*dwrif), v. Now rare. 1638. 
[f. prec.] I. trans. To act as midwife to 1674. 

3. To help in bringing (a child) to the birth by 
acting the part of a midwife 1638. Alsoyf^. 

Midwifery (mi-dwifri, rarely mi'dilri). 
1483. [f. Midwife sb. 4 -ery.] The art or 

practice of assisting women in childbirth ; the 
department of medical knowledge relating to 
this; obstetrics. 

Midwinter (midwintox; stress variable). 
OE, [f. Mid <7, 4 Winter.] The middle of the 
winter ; spec, the winter solstice, Dec. 21st. Also 
formerly applied to Christmas, b,quasi-( 3 :£;^*.( 7 f^.) , 
cold as midwinter 1870. Hence lytidwintry, a. 

Mien(mrn). Oxxly literary . 1513. [Prob. 
aphet. f. Demean sb., assim. later to F. 
minej] The air, bearing, or manner of a per- 
son, as expressing character or mood, f Also 
transf. of a thing, f b. Expression (of the face) 
= F. mine du visage, rare. 1680-99. 

See.. Fops at all comers, lady-like in m. Cowper. 

Miff (mif), sb. colloq. and dial. 1633. 
[Perh. imitative; cf. early mod.G. muff int. 
and sb., a manifestation of disgust.] A petty 
quarrel ; a huff, tiff. Hence Miff a. rare, out 
of humour (with). Mi'fiEy a. easily offended. 
Also transf. of delicate plants. 

Miff (mif), V. X797. [f. Miff sb.] I. trans. 
To take offence with or at. Also transf. of a 
plant, to m. off, to go off, fade. 3. trans. To 
put out of humour 1824. 

MigM (moit). [OE. miht fern. : — 
OTeut. ^majhti-z, f. root ^mag- to be able 
or powerful; see May vi^ In senses 1-3 
often strengthened by collocation with Main 
sb.'^ I.] I, The quality of being able (to 
do, etc.); operative power. Const, inf, Obs. 
exc. poet. b. Power, efficacy, virtue (of 
impersonal agents). Ohs. exc. poet. OK 
+3. Bodily strength (great or small) -1611. 3. 
Great or transcendent power or strength. Now 
somewhat rhei. OE, 4. Power to enforce 
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one’s will. Chiefly in contrast with right. ME. 
ts. pi. The fifth of the nine orders of angels := 
Virtue i b. -1652. 

I, For to be wise and loue, Esccedes man’s m. 
Sh^ks. Phr, With all one' sm.^ with all one’s powers, 
b. Dead Shepheard, now I find thy saw of m. Sh^iis. 
Phr. \The fi-vrfold mights : the five sen=es. z. Their 
m. hath failed, they became as women yer. li. 30. 3. 
Divinest Shakespeare’s m. Shellev. The m. Of the 
whole world’s good vdshes Wordsw. The whole m. 
of England 1S57. 4. They went to war, preferring 

m. to right Jowarrr. 

Migfit, pa. t. of AY V?' 

Mightful (moitful), a. arch. ME. [See 
-FUL.] Mighty; f efficacious. 
Might-liave-been. 1848. That whidi 
might have been ; a person who might have 
been greater or more eminent. 

Mightily (msi-tili), adv. OE. [f. Mighty 

a, + -LY 2.] I. With great power or strength ; 
with powerful effect ; falso, with great effort, 
vehemently. 2. In a great degree, to a great 
extent ; greatly 1593 (common lyth-iSth c.). 

I. Let man and beast, .cry m. vnto God yonah iii. 8. 

2. I sat m. behind, and could see but little Pepys. 

Mi'ghtiness. late ME. [f. Mighty ^z. + 
-NESS.] The state or condition of being 
mighty. Also as a title of dignity. 

Thinke you see them Great.. : Then, in a moment, 
see How soone this Mightinesse meets Misery Shaks. 
High iJif., a title of dignity ; esp. pi. = Du. hoog~ 
mogetidheden^ the members of the States-General of 
the United Provinces of the Netherlands; hence^^«. 
in ironical use. 

Mightless (msi'tles), a. Now arch. ME. 
[-LESS.] Powerless. 

fMi’ghtly, adv. [OE. mihultce, var. of 
inihtiiliced\ = MIGHTILY -1744. 

Mighty (mai-ti), a. and adv. [OE. miktig ; 
see Might and -Y^.] A. adj. i. Possessing 
might or power; potent, strong. Now only 
rhet.^ connoting greatness of power. 2. Of 
huge proportions; massive, bulky, late ME. 

3. Of things, actions, events, agent-nouns : 

Very great in amount, e.xtent, or degree. In 
later use chiefly coUoq. 1586. 4. quasi-^^. 

(with pL) A mighty person. Chiefly pi. late 
ME. 

X. Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, ..thou shalt 
be the m. one yet I Tennyson. M. works^ in biblical 
use (= Gr. ^uva/aets) ; miracles. a. The lone wood 
and m. hill Scott.^ 3. A m. flux of blood Culpepper. 
A m. Favourite with the Captain 1743. 

B. adv. (Qualifying an adj. or adv.) In 
a great degree; greatly; exceedingly; very. 
Formerly common colloq. (now chiefly ironic^ 
andU.S.). ME. 

That is^all ra. fine Dickens. 
fMigniard, a. and sh. 1599. [a. F. mU 
guard related to Mignon.] A. adj. Dainty; 
mincing ; caressing -1653. B. si. A courtesan, 
mistress -1652, So tMgniardise, caressing 
treatment; affected delicacy 1603-89. tMigni- 
ardize v. to make (language) affected in charac- 
ter ; to treat (a person) caressingly 1398-1670. 

II Mignon (mxVon), a. Also -onne fern. 
1556. £F.] Small and delicately formed, 
^Mignonette (minysne-t), 1721, [a. F. 

mignonnetie fern., dim. of mignon \ see prec.] 

1. A plant {Reseda odor at a) having fragrant 
blossoms 1798. b. The colour of these ; grey- 
ish green or greenish white 1885. 2. (More 

fully m. lace.) A light fine kind of lace. Hist. 
Comb. m. pepper, coarsely ground pepper. 

II Migraine (mf^gn). 1777. [F. ; see Me- 
grim L] = Megrim ^ i. Hence Migraimous a. 
Migrant (m0i*grant), a. and sh. 1672. [ad, 
L. migrante?n: see next.] A. adj. Migrating ; 
given, to migration. B, si. A migratory bird or 
other animal; a person who migrates 1760. 
Migrate (mdvgre^t)^ v. iSg'j. [f. L. mi- 
grat-. migrarej\ 1. intr. To pass from one 
place to another. Also irans. in pass. To be 
transported. 2. intr. To move from one place 
of abode to another ; esp. to leave one’s coun- 
try to settle in another ; to remove to another 
country, town, college, university, etc. 1770, 

b. Nat. Hist. Of some animals: To go from 
one habitat to another ; spec, of some birds and 
fishes, to come and go regularly with the 
seasons 1733. c.fig. Of inanimate objects: To 
undergo removal from one place to another 1929. 

a. The agricultural labourer is tempted, .to m. to a 
manufacturing town Sir B. Brodie. b. Birds which 


I autumn iSSp, Hence Mi'grative a. migratory. 
( Migra'tor, one who migrates ; sjec. a migratory 

; bird. 

: Migration (mdigr<ri-Jan). i6ir. [ad. L. 
I mzgrationem. 1 The action , an act, of migrating. 

I Co 7 ni. ^ m.*station, a fixed place for the regular 
: observation of the m. of birds. 

ftligrato^ '..mpi-gratsri;, a. 1753. [f. L. 

migrat-, migrare.l ^ i. Characterized by migra- 
tion ; given to migrating ; esp. of animals, 
given to periodical migrauon 1753. b. Of a 
bodily organ, a disease, etc. : Characterized by 
movement from its normal position ; esp. in 
H istology of a cell : Given to migration from 
the blood-vessels to the tissues 1876. 2. Of or 

pertaining to migration 1757. 

3. The m. passages of the reindeer Kane. 
{{Mik^sido (mika'dt?). 1727. [Jap. mi angnst 
+ kado door ; cf. " Sublime Porte ’.] The title 
of the emperor of Japan. 

Mike. Colloq. abbrev. of Microphone . 

^ Mil (mil). 1721. [ad. L. mille thousand ; 
in senses 2 and 3 short for L. millestmum 
thousandth,] i. per thousand. 2. 

A unit of length used in measuring the diameter 
of wire, — of an inch 1891. 3. Pharm. — 

Millilitre 1904. 

II Milady (miLTi'di), Also miladi. 1839. 
[F. ; cf. Milord,] A continental rendering of 
‘ my lady used in speaking to or of an 
English gentlewoman. 

Milan (mi'lan, milgem). 1464. [ad. It. Mi- 
lano?^ Nameof the chief cityof Dombardy ; used 
atirii. in M. point, a fine hand-made lace ; M. 
steel {Hist.), steel used by the armourers of 
M. for coats-of-mail, swords, etc. (so M. hau- 
berk, knife, mail). 

Milanese (milanrz). 1484, [ad. It. Mila- 
nese*, see -ESE.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Milan, its inhabitants, manufactures, etc. 
1756, B, absol. or as i. A native or in- 
habitant of Milan. (Unchanged for pi.) 1484. 

2. The M . : the territory of the old duchy of 
Milan 1715. 

Milch (miltf), a. [ME. mielch, milche, 
repr. OE. ^milce : — OTeut, ^melukjo-, f. me- 
luk- Milk j^.] Of domestic mammals : Giv- 
ing milk, kept for milking, fb. Applied to a 
wet-nurse, etc. -1709. f c. Applied transf. to 

the eyes when weeping {Haml. il. ii. S40), 
Midch-COW. late ME. [f. prec.] I. A cow 
giving milk or kept for milldng. 2.y|f. A source 
of regularly-accruing profit ; esp. a person from 
whom money is easily drawn 1601. 

Milched (miltjt), ppl. a. local. 1648. [f. 

Milch a. + -ed.] In milk ; in comb, new-, 
old-m. So Midcher, a milch beast 1823. 

Mild (msild), a. [Com. Tent. ; OE. milde 
: — OTeut. ^mildjo-,mildi-,f. lndo-'EMT,*meldh- 
{imoldh-zmldhlj, whence Gr. ptahdaKSs soft, 
mild, etc.] 1. Of persons, their disposition, 
etc. a. Kind, considerate, gracious, merciful ; 
not harsh or severe. Now rare or Ois. b. 
Applied to God, Christ, and the Virgin Mary. 
Ois. exc. in traditional collocations, c. Gentle 
and conciliatory ; not rough or fierce in man- 
ners OE. d. of rule, punishment, etc. Now 
chiefly in comp . : Less severe 1577. 2, Of an 

animal : Tame, gentle ; not wild or fierce ME. 

3. Of weather: Calm, fine, and moderately 
warm, late ME. 4. Of light, etc. : Softly radi- 
ant 1645. 5. Of a medicine: Operating gently. 
Of food, tobacco, etc. : Not rough or sharp or 
strong in taste or odour, not over-stimulating, 
late ME. b. Of ale or beer : Orig., not sour 
or stale; now, not strongly flavoured with 
hops (opp, to bitter). Also absol. = mild ale. 

1 550. c. Of a disease : Not severe or acute 1744. 
6. Of exercise : Gentle, easy 1831. b. Used 
sarcastically to connote tameness or feebleness 
(in persons or their actions) 1885. 7. Soft, 

easy to work {diall) 1852. ITS. Of a slope : 
Gentle, Of a wood : Not thorny. Byron. 
g. Xls^dpoet. Mildly 1667. 

X. a. So m. a master Pope. b. Ave Maria ! maiden 
m. 1 Scott, c. The mildest man alive Spenser. His 
m. eye beams benevolence no more S helley. d. But 
..why not adopt milder measures? Macaulay, Phr, 
As m.as a dove, as May, as milk, eta a. Among 
wild Beasts : they at his sight grew m. Milt. 3. A 
m. September afternoon i8q2. 4. M. as a star in 


water Keats. 7. Phr, M. steel steel containing 
only a little carbon, and not readily tempered or 
hardened. 9. And thus the Godlike Angel answerd 
milde Milt. 

Hence Mi*Id-ly adv., -ness. 

Milden (msrldhi), v. 1603. [f. Mild a.i- 
-EN ®.l To make or become mild or milder. 
Mildew (middizi}, si. [OE. mildiaw, mele-, 
f. OTeut. ^melip honey + ^dawwo- Dew 
fi. = Honey-dew i. -1658. 2. A morbid 

destructive growth of minute whitish fungi on 
plants. Also, a similar growth on paper, 
leather, wood, etc., when exposed to damp. 
Usu. collect, sing. ; also with a and pi. ME. 

2. fig> Neither the blasts of arbitrary power could 
break them off, nor the m. of servile opinion cause 
them to wither Hallam. Hence Mi'ldewy a. 
Mildew (mi'ldiu), v. 1552. [f. the sb.] 

To taint or become tainted with mildew. 

Hee. .IMildewes the white Wheate Shaks. 

Mile (mail). [OE mil fern.: — WGer. 
'^milja, a. L. mil{l)ia, pi. of mil{l)e thousand.] 
I, Orig., the Roman lineal measure of i,coo 
paces, about 1,618 yards. Hence, the British 
unit of measure derived from this, which has 
varied considerably at different times and in 
different localides. The legal mile in the 
British Empire and the U.S. is now 1,760 yards. 
(The use of the sing, form Writh a pi. numeral 
is now only vulgar or dial.) b. A race, or a 
portion of a race, extending over a mile's 
length of the course 1901. c. transf, and Jig. 
Chiefly adv. in pL, implying a great distance 
or interval 1588. 2. Used for its etymol. 

equivalent in other European languages, late 
ME. 3. attrib, 1610. 

I. c. Villaine and he, be many Miles assunder 
Shaks. Phr. Geographical, geometrical, '^maritime, 
nautic{al m. : one minute of a great circle of the earth. 
The British Admiralty fixes it at 6,080^ feet. 2. In 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, the ‘mile* ranges be- 
tween iand English miles. ^ In Germany, Austria, 
Holland, and the Scandinavian countries, on the 
other hand, its values range fiom about si to over 6 
English miles. N.E.D. 

Comb, m.-mark, a milestone or other object placed 
to indicate the distance of a m. from the starting- 
point or from another mark. 

Mileage (mai-ledg). Also milage. 1754. 
[f. Mile -f -age.] i. A travelling allow- 
ance at a fixed rate per mile. 2, The aggre- 
gate number of miles of way made, used, or 
travelled over. Also, rate of travel in miles. 
Miler (msi-bi). 1891. [f. Mile + -er 1.] 
Sporting slang. A man or horse specially quali- 
fied or trained to run a mile. 

Milesian (mailrjan, mi-, -gan), and sb.^ 
1396. [f. L. Milesius (Gr. Mib.rfaios) + “AN.] 

Of or pertaining to (an inhabitant of) Miletus 
in Asia Minor. 

M. tales : a class of short erotic stories current in 
the 1st century b. c. 

Milesian (moilf Jan, mi-, -^an), <z.2 and sb 2 
1703, [f. Milesitts (Miledh), a fabulous Span- 

ish king whose sons are said to have con- 
quered Ireland about 1300 B. c.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to King Milesius or his people; 
Irish. B. sb. A descendant of the companions of 
Milesius. Hence, an Irishman. 

Milestone. 1746. A pillar set up on a 
road or course to mark the miles. Hence 
Milestone v., to mark by or as by milestones. 
M 0 foil (mi-lfoilX [ME. milfoil, a. OF. 

L. millefolium, f. mille thousand + folium 
leaf. The leaves are many and finely divided ; 
hence the name.] The common yarrow, 
Achillea Millefolium. 

Water m,, C-a) the genus Myriophyllvmx the 
water violet, Hotionia palustris, 

II Miliaria (mxliie»*ria). 1807. [mod.L. use 
of L. miliaria, fern, of miliarius', see next.] 
Path. Miliary fever. 

Miliary (mifliia.ri), a. (jb.) 1685. [ad, L, 
miliarius pertaining to millet, f. milium Mil- 
let ; see -ary^.] i. Phys. and Path. Resem- 
bling a millet-seed or an aggregation of millet- 
seeds. 2. Path. Attended by spots or vesicles 
resembling millet-seeds or an aggregation of 
millet-seeds 1737, 3. Nat. Hist. Haying 

numerous small granulations or projections 
1760. 4. sb. Zool. A very small tubercle on the 
integument of some animals 1897. 

1, M. glandx one of the sebaceous glands of the 
skin. M. tubercle : a greyish-white spherical body 
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^ram, to intercept it 5. You . .milk’d slow Arts Of 
"Womanish Tameness m ray infant Mouth 16S2, 


about the sire cf a millet-seed, common in diseased 
tissues of the lungs, etc. *. J/./Irer: a fever marked 
by the presence of a rash reseniblmg measles, w.th 
minute vesicles of the form of miuet-seed. 

?j Milieu (mrly^). 1877. L^^-j 
medium (see 'islEmvrsi) 4 - lieu place.] A 
med.tim, environment, STirroundings. 
li Miliola PL -‘SEi, 1836. "mod. 

L.. dim. of L. milium millet. ] Ztv/. A genus of 
imperforate foramlnifera ; one of tnese. ^ So ; 
Mi'Holine 1873, Mi'liolite 1833 adjs, and 
MiHtancy (miditansi). 1648. [f, next : see 
-ANCY.] The condition of being militant. 

l^Lilitaat (miditant). late ME- [a. F., a. 
L. militantem^ miliiare to J^IlLlTATE, _f. 
milit-t miles soldier.] A. adj. 1. Engaged in 
warfare, warring, s. Combative 1^3. 

X. Church m.i see Church sh. II- 1. 1 he chirche m., 
that laboureth here in erthe. late ME. xThe expenses 
of the m. Presbyterians 1903. Hence Mi’litant-ly 
adv.^ -ness. 

B. sh. One engaged in war or strife 1610. 
f Militar(e, a. 1533. [ad. L. miHiaris ; see 
-AR ®,1 Military, martial -X640. 

In Militar Commanders and Soldiers, Vaine-Glory 
is an Essential Point Bacon. 

BflSlitarism (miditariz^m). 1864. [a. F. 

miliiarismet f. militaire^ see Military and 
-ISM.] The spirit and tendencies of the pro- 
fessional soldier; the prevalence of military 
sentiment and ideals among a people ; the ten- 
dency to regard military efficiency as the para- 
mount interest of the state. So Mi-litaiize v. 
Militarist (miditarist). 1601. [f. Mili- 
tary -h -1ST.] fA soldier (Shaks .) ; one who 
studies military science; now chiefiy, one 
dominated by military ideas, an exponent of 
militarism. 

Militai^ (mrlitari). 1585. [ad. F. mili^azri, 
ad. L, miliiariSt f. miliU, miles soldier.] A- 
adh I. Pertaining to soldiers ; used or done by 
soldiers ; befitting a soldier. 3. Of or belonging 
to an army 1597. b. Soldierly 1588. 3* Hav- 

ing reference to armed forces or to the army ; 
connected with a state of war; dist. from 
civiL ecclesiastical t etc. 1590, 

1. M. profession 1591. M, rules Shaks,, m. 
obedience Milt., m. music Buhney. A m. revolu- 
tion 1843. 2. The Throngs of Militarie men Shaks, 

b. He was a man too m to be warlike Kinglake._ 3. 
The public ecclesiastical, military, and maritime 
jurisdictions Blackstone. Hence m*litaiily adv, 
Mi’Iitariness. 

Specicd collocttiions, m. board, a board dealing 
with the aifairs of the army ; m. chest, the treasury 
of an array j m, engineering, the art of constructing 
fortifications, bridges, etc. and the laying and destruc- 
tion of mines; m, fever, enteric or typhus fever; 
in. law, the body of enactments and rules for the 
government of an army; also, one of these; m. 
offence, one cognizable by a m. court ; m. sei^ce 
{Feudalind)^ the service in war due from a vassal to 
Ins superior ; m. temire, a feudal tenure under which 
a vassal owed his superior certain services in war. 

B, si, r. Soldiery ; soldiers generally. Chiefly, 
the m . : now with pi vb. 1757. fa. A militaiy 
man -1837. 

MHtate (mi'lit^t), V, 1625. [f. L. militat-, 
militare, f. miliUt miles soldier ; see -ate 
I, intr. To serve as a soldier ; to take part in 
warfare. fAlso fransf, and fig. s. Of things, 
fa. To conflict with ; also (of speech or ' 
action), to be directed against, bl Of evi- 
dence, facts, etc. ; To tell against (rarely t/bn 
in favoured some conclusion or result 1642, 
t 3 » trans. To fight out (a question) -1762. 

^ X. Men who m. merely for pay K. Digby. fi^. The 
invisible powers of heaven, .seemed to m. on the side 
of the pious emperor Gibbon, a. a. Something which 
militates with any rational plan Burke, b. Every- 
thing may m. for, and nothing m. against, its authen- 
ticity 1838. 

Militia (mili'Ja). 1590. [a. L., f. mint-, 
miles soldier.] fi. A system of military disci- 
pline. organization, and tactics ; the arts of war 
-1678. tb- Military service ; warfare -1685, 
ta. The control and administration of the mili- 
taiy and naval forces of a country -1647. 3, A 
notary force; in later use (= F. milice) a 
* citizen army * as dist.’ from a body of pro- 
fessional soldiers 1590. Also transfi and fig. 
4. sfu, A branch of die British military service, 
forming apart of ’ the auxiliary forces ' as dist, 
Iroxn the regular ariiiy,i Abo, a similar force 
in Brifish North America. (Constr. 


either as sing, or pL) 1659. b. U.S. The 
whole body of men legally amenable to military 
sen ice 1777. 5. attrti., as m, act, etc. 1655. 

s. Ihe Normans had a peculiar M., cr Fipht, w::n 
Bo'.\es aad Arsowes Raleigh. %. That tne ra., both 
by i>eaaod laud, might be settled by a bi-l^CLA''EN- 
DON. 3. A good m., that is, a certain portion of tne 
people cuiled out in turn to learn the use of arms Lo. 
Brough \M. Hence Mili'tiaman, 

Milk (milk), sb. [Com. Teut. : OMercian 
mile (rare) ~ \VS. tneal{u)c fern, (whence 
southern ME. melk) : — Ol'eut. ^meluk-s fem., 
f, ^melk- to milk : — pre-Teut. *melg-, cogn. w. 
Gr. dfiehyeiUj L. mulgere, etc.] 1. An opaque 
white fluid secreted by the mammary glands of 
female mammals for the nourishment of their , 
young. tb- Milk considered as m process of 
secretion; hence, lactation -1697. 2.//. a. 

As the food of infancy ; often (after i Cor. in. 2, 
etc.) contrasted with ’(strong) meat', late ME. 

b. As a type of what is pleasant and nourishing 
1592. S. A milk-like juice or sap secreted by 
certain plants, Cf. Latex 2. late ME. 4. A 
culinary, pharmaceutical, or other preparation 
of herbs, drugs* or the like, more or less resem- 
bling milk, late ME. 5. The spat of an oyster 
before its discharge 1858. 

t. They’l take suggestion, as a Cat laps milke Shaks. 
Phr. As like ets m. to m. (a Latinism). In »j:., in a 
condition to yield m. 2. b. Aduersities sweete milke, 
Philosophie Shaks. Phr. M. and honey : (a) in the 
Bible phrase ‘ flowing with m. and honey ’ {Num. 
xvL 13), hence (i) used to express abundance and 
prosperity. IkT. human kindness (after Shaks.) : 
compassion characteristic of hu m a n e persons. Spilt 
m , : irrecoverable loss or error, 3. b. T’As m. in the 
cocoa-nut I a puzzling fact or circumstance, or the 

c, xplana£ion of this {colloq.y orig. XJ.SI). 4, M. of 
almonds = Almond-milk. M, of lime : hydrate of 
lime mixed in water. M, of sulphur*, precipitated 
sulphur. 

aitrlb. and ConzS. r. General: as m.-diety fat, 
-porridge, etc. ; 7 n.-bowl, -cart, -cooler, etc. ; m.-boy, 

■ etc. ; m.-molar, -tusk, etc. ; m,-carrier, -seller, etc. ; 
tn -faced, fed, etc. 

X Special: m.-abscess, an abscess occurring in 
the breasts of women during lactetion ; -brother, a 
foster-brother ; -cell Bot., the cell in which the latex of 
plants is contained ; m. escutcheon, an area covered 
by a reversed arrangement of the direction of the hair 
on the udder and thighs of a milch-cow ; m. factory, 
one in which ci earn is extracted from m. ; -farm, a 
dairy-farm; -fever, a slight feverish attack which 
sometimes occurs in women two or three days after 
childbirth ; a similar complaint in milch-cows; -glass, 
an oijalescent glass made from cryolite; -leg, ‘white 
swelling’, a painful swelling of the lower extremiti^, 
common after parturition ; -quartz, an opaque white 
variety of quartz; -sickness U.S., an endemic 
disease in cattle peculiar to the Western States of 
America, and sometimes communicated to man through 
infected meat ; -spot, a white spot or rash in certain 
diseases ; -sugar, sugar of m-, lactose ; -thrush = 
Aphtha; -tube a laticiferous tube; -vessel, 
(a) a dairy utenril for holding m. ; (^) the udder of a 
cow; (c) BoU one of many tubes in which a milky 
fluid is secreted ; -walk, a milkman’s round. b. 
Prefixed to names of plants, usu. in the sense ‘ con- 
taining milk as m.-grass— Corn-salad; -parsley, 
Peucedanum palustre% m. pea, plant, a prostrate 
leguminous plant of the genus GcUaciza, native of the 
warmer parts of N. America; -tree, (a) a shnib, 
Euphorbia 7 native of Africa, and naturalized 

in parts of India; (b) any tree yielding a wholesome 
milky juice, esp. the Cow-tree; (c) an apocynaceous 
tree, Tccnghinia Tjenenifercc, native of Madagascar; 
•vetch, a plant of the leguminous genus Astragalus. 

Milk (milk), v, [OE. milcian, f. mile, 
Milk j3.1 I. i. irans. To extract milk by 
handling from the teats of (a cow, goat, ewe, 
etc.), b. To draw (milk). Chiefly late ME, 
•fe. To obtain milk from by sucMng. Shaks. 
3. intr. To yield milk. Now only of cattle. 
OE. To suckle -1573. , 

t. Inprimis She can milke Sbl&ks. ^ Phr. To m, the 
ram, the bvlU fig. to engage in an impossible enter- 
prise, 3. Mach. I. viL 55. 

H. transf. and fig. 1. trans. To drain away 
the contents of; to 'bleed' pecuniarily; to 
exploit, turn into a source of (illicit) profit 
1526, 3* To elicit, draw out 1628 ; to drain 

away, out ofi6^si, 3. To extract juice, virus, 
etc. from 1746. 4. To manipulate as one does 
the teat 1642. f 5. To instil with the mother’s 
milk Dryden & Lee. 

X. He would m. her Purse and fill his own large 
Pockets 1695. Phr.^ Tom. ihe market, street (15^. 
slang) : to hold stock in hand so as to make it fluctuate 
at will, and so yield any financial result desired. To m. 
a wire, to steal the message from it; to m. a Ute- 


Milk-and-water. 15 1 1 . Milk diluted with 
\\ater. i"!. The colour of milk and ^^ater 
-1571. 2. Feeble or insipid discourse or 

mawkish sentiment 1819. 3. attnh. or adj. 

Uishy-washy; insipid, feeble, mawkish 1783. 

3. My rascals are no milk-and-water rascals Thac- 
keray. Hence Milk-and-wa'terish, - wa*tery adjs. 
Milken {mi Ik’n), a. Now rare or Obs. 
1570. [f. Milk sb. -f -en^] i. Consisting of 
milk. 3 . Milk-white 1586. 

J/. way, race = Milky Way The w’ay of fortune is 
like the m. way in the skie Bacon. 

Milker (mrlkaj). 1475. [f. Milk v. I. -f 
-ER 1." I. One who or that which milks. 3, 
An animal that yields milk, esp. a milch-cow. 
Chiefly with adj., good, bad, etc. 1807. 
Milkiness (midkines). 1692. [f. Milky 

a. -r -NESS.l The state of being milky, b. Of 
sidereal arid meteorological phenomena : 
Cloudy whiteness 1791. 
fig. Softness and m. of temper Tucker. 
Milk-livered, a. 1605. Cowardly, white- 

livered. 

Milk-Liuer’d man, That bear'st a cheeke for blowes 
Shaks 

Mi'lkmaid. 1552. [f. Milk sh. -f Maid.] 
A woman that milks or is employed in a 
dairy. 

Milkmaii (midlan^n). 1589. [f. Milk 
sh. + Man.] A man who sells milk. 

Mi lk-pu*ncli. 1704. A drink made of 
; spirits mixed with milk, etc. 

I Mi'lksop. late ME. [f. Milk sh. + Sop 
r 3 .] •\'i. A piece of bread soaked in milk. 
fAlso fig. in pL ”1577. s.fig. An effeminate 
or spiritless man or youth, late ME. 
z. To wedden a Milksope or a coward ape Chaucer. 
Mi’lkstone. 1705. A name for various 
white stones. 

Mi*lk-tootll. 1727. One of a temporary 
set of teeth in young mammals. 

Milkweed (midkwjd). 1706. [f. Milk sh, 
-f Weed sh.'] A name for plants with milky 
juice. 

e.g. the sow-thistle, Sonchus oleraceus*, the brim- 
stone-wort, Peucedanum palustre\ the sun-spurge, 
Euphorbia Helioscopia ; and plants of the N. Amer, 
genus Asclepias. 

Mi*lk-wliite, a. OE. White as milk, pure 
white, f M. girdle, way, the Milky Way. 
Milkwort (midkw^it). 1578. [f. Milk sb, 
+ Wort.] 1. Any plant of the genus Poly~ 
gala, formerly supposed to increase the milk of 
nurses ; esp. Polygala vulgaris. 3. A primii- 
laceous plant, Glaux mariiima, common on 
the sea-coast and in salt marshes 1578. 3. 

Any plant of the genus Euphorbia 1640. 

Milky (midki), a. late ME. [f. Milk sb. + 
-y 1. Having the appearance of milk, or of 
milk and water. Also (chiefly poet.) milk- 
white. 2, Of or consisting of milk [rare) 1552. 

3. Containing, abounding in, or yielding milk 
1641. b. Bot. Yielding milk-like juice 1861. 

4. transf. and 7^. Of persons, etc. : Soft, gentle ; 
in bad sense, timorous, effeminate, weakly 
amiable 1602. 

I. With Fleeces m. white (= Milk-white) Dryden. 
The latex, or m. fluid 1855. 3. The milkie fruxtful- 

nesse of the Cow 1641. 4. Has friendship such a 

faint and milkie heart, It turnes in lesse then two 
nights? Shaks, They made.. me (the milkiest of 
men) a satirist Byron. 

Milky Way. late ME. [f. Milky a, 4- 
Way sb., tr. L. via lactea.] i. « GaLAXY i. 
u, fig, a. A path brilliant in appearance, or 
leading to heaven 1649, tb. poet. The region 
of a woman’s breast -1730. 

Mill (mil), sh^ [OE. myhn masc. and fem, 

: — *mulino-, *mulina, a. late L. molinum, 
molina, f. mola mill, f. mol- root of moUre to 
grind ; see Meal For the loss of the n 
cf. pron. (kil) of kiln ; the form miln remains 
dial, and is the surname Milne.] 1. A build- 
ing fitted with machinery for grinding corn. 
Often in Comb,, as water-, wind-, fiour-m, b. 
A mechanical apparatus for grinding corn 
1535* A machine or apparatus for grinding 
to powder or pulp some solid substance. Also 
a building fitted with such machinery. Often 
in comb., as coffee-, pepper-, paper-m., etc. 


a (pass), an Qcitd). (cwt). g (Fr. ch^f). o (ev^r). (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eau d^ vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (g<?t). 
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1560. b. An instrament for expressing juices 
by grinding or crushing j as cam, cider m, 
1676. c. Sc, (also in form mult) A snuif-box, 
orig. one in which the tobacco was ground. 
3. Extended to any machine worked by wind 
or water powder in the manner of a corn-mill, 
though not used for grinding. ^ Subseq. 
applied to machines for performing certain 
operations upon material in the process of 
manufacture : as in fiatiing-, fulling-, rolling-, 
saiM-, stamping-m, late MK b. A machine in- 
vented in the i6th c. for the stamping of gold 
and silver coins. Shaks. [m,-sixpence). c. Calico 
and Bank-note printing : A steel roller having 
upon it a pattern which is transferred by pres- 
sure to the printing plate 1839. 4. A building 
or works fitted with machinery in which a 
(specific) manufacture is carried on {cotton-, 
silk-, silver-m., etc.) 1502. 5- A machine 

which does its w'ork by rotary motion, esp. a 
lapidary’s mill 1839. 6, slang. Short for 

Treadmill 1842. 7. A pugilistic encounter 

1825. 

flS' Gods M. grinds slow ; hut sure G. Herbert. 
Phr. To dra7(i ivaierio {pngs) m, : to seize every ad- 
vantage. To put through the m. : to cause to pass 
through a course of labour or experience, esp. an 
arduous or painful one; so to j"o, to hesvc hun 
through the m, 

l. attrib, and Comb, as m,~honse, ^wall. 

a. Special Comb, : m.-bar (iron), rough bar iron as 
drawn out by the puddlers’ rolls; -haiid, one em- 
ployed in a m. or factory; -tiead, (a) part of a 
horse-mill from which the driving-gear ts suspended ; 
(b) the head of water which is to turn a m. ; m. ore 
Minh^, metallic ore fit for stamping or crushing ; 
-run, {a) Gold Mmlnz, the work of an amalgamating 
mill between two ‘clean-ups’; {b) a mill-race; (o) 
Mining, a test of a given quantity of ore by treatment 
in a m. ; -shaft, (a) a metal shaft used for driring 
machinery in a m. ; (b) the tall chimney of a m. ; 
-stream, a mill-race j also -work, (a) the 
machinery used in mills or factories ; (b) the designing 
or erecting of this. 

Mill (mil), 1791. [Short for L. tnil/e- 
simum thousandth part, after Cent, Cf. Mil.] 
A U.S, money of account, being one-thou- 
sandth of a doUar (one-tenth of a cent). 

Mill 1552. [f. Mill jAI] L 

I. trans. To subject to the operation of a mill; to 
pass (cloth, etc.) through a fulling-mill ; to 
thicken (cloth, etc.) by fulling ; to grind (com), 
produce (floor) by grinding, eta Also, to pro- 
duce or yield by milling; intr. to undergo 
milling, 3. a. To stamp (coins) by means of 
the mill and press 1687. b. To flute the edge 
of (a coin or any piece of flat metal) 1724. 3. 

To beat (chocolate, etc.) to a froth Hist, 1662. 

X. This oval box, well filled With best tobacco finely 
milled Cowper. ^ M. the cream till it is all of a 
thick froth Mrs. Glasse. A second milled and 
frothed the chocolate Dickens. 

H. slang. To beat, strike; to fight, over- 
come; to smash, break open. Also intr. or 
absol, to box, 1700. 

Tug., milled away — one, two, right and left 
Thackeray. 

m. 1, intr. Ofcattle(inU,S. also of persons): 
To keep moving round and round in a mass; 
also, to move in a circle 1888. s. intr. Of a 
whale ; To turn suddenly round 1840, 

MiU (mil), 1567. [Perh. a use of prec.] 
slang, trans. To rob, steal. 

MfUaxd. dial. Also tniil(le)warde. 
[OE. myle{u)weard, f. mylen. MILL sb.t 4- 
weard Ward sb., keeper. Cf. the surnames 
Millard, Milwardt) = MILLER i, 

Mi*llboard« 1712. [Altered f. milled 
hoard : see Milled ppl, a,\ A kind of stout 
pasteboard, rolled with high pressure, used for 
binding, etc. ; a piece of this. h, A specially 
pr^ared * board ' for sketching 1854. 
MS*ll-dam» ME. [f. Mill jAI] A dam 
constructed across a stream to raise its level 
and make it available for turning a mill-wheel. 
Also, the entire area covered by the water 
held in check by the dam. 

Milled (mild), ppl, a, 1622. [f. Mill vX 
+ -ED ^.1 Ha^ng been subjected to the 
action of Mill v ,^ 

Mill’d sixpences (cf. mill-sixPence, Mill sb^ 3 b) 
1650. M. board *= Millboard 1707. 

IlMillefiori (miWfiSaT/), 1849. [It* 
fiori, f. mille thousand + fiori flowers.] A 
kind of ornamental glass made by fusing to- 


gether a number of glass rods of different sizes 
and colours, and cutting the mass into sections ; 
usu. embedded in transparent glass to make 
paper-weights, eta 

;|Milleaeurs (mflflor). 1849. [F. eau de 
millefieurs, lit. • water of a thousand flowers 
A perfume distilled from flowers of different 
kinds. 

l^enariaa (mil/ne^Tian). 1631. [f. L. 

millenarius 4 - -AN,] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the miilenmum ; holding the doctrine of the 
rnillennium, B. sh, A believer in the millen- 
nium (in sense 2) 1674. Hence IdillenaTian- 
ism, the doctrine of or belief in the coming of 
the millennium 1849, 

Millenary (mi-Iiliari), 1550. [ad. L. mil- 
lenaHus consisting of or containing a thousand, 
f. milleni a thousand each, f. millet] A. adJ, 
r. Consisting of or pertaining to a thousand 
(esp. years) 1641. b. Commanding one 
thousand men 1608. 3. Of or pertaining to 

the millennium, or those believing in the 
millennium 1577. Also transf and Jig, 

B.sb. I. An aggregate of one thousand ; esp. 
one thousand years ; ten centuries 1550. a. 
An officer in command of a thousand men 
155s- 3. — Millenarian sb, 1561. 

^ 1. He conceaveth the Elementall frame shall end 
in the seventh or Sahbaticail m. Sir T, Bsow^ke. 

Mmennial (milemial), a. 1664. [f. Millen- 
nium 4 -AL.] I. Of a thousand years 1807. 
3. Of or pertaining to the millennium 1664. 

I. The bloody scroll of our m. wrongs Byron, 
Mill en Titan (milemian), a. and sb. 1657. 
[f. as prec. 4 -AN.] = Millenarian. 
tMillen(n)ist. 1664. [f. Millennium 4 
-IST.I A millenarian -1795, 

MUlennium (milemi^m). Bl. -iums, 
occas. -ia. 1638. [a. modJL. ^millennium, i. 

L. mille thousand 4 annus year, after bien- 
nium, etc,] I. A period of one thousand years. 
Also, a thousandth anniversary. 1711. 3. The 

peri(^ of one thousand years during which 
{Rev. XX. 1--5) Christ will reign in person on 
earth 1638. fig, A period of happiness and 
benign government 1820. 

X, Let Thy feet, millenniums hence, be set In midst 
of knowledge Tennyson. 

Millepede (midipid). i6or. [ad. L. milte- 
peda woodlouse, 1 mille thousand 4 ped-, pes 
foot, Cf. F. mille-piedsf] Zoo 1 , 1, Any one of 
the chilognathan myriapods, with numerous 
legs usu. placed on each of the segments in 
double pairs. 3. Any one of several terrestrial 
isopod crustaceans, esp. the common wood- 
louse, Oniscus asellus\ the armadillo, Arma- 
dillo vulgaris ; and the slater, Porcellio scaber 
1651. 3‘ = Centipede 1705. 

MiUepore (mi*l?p59j:). 1751. [ad. mod.L. 
millepora, f. mille thousand 4 porus passage, 
Pore sb., or ad. F,] Zool. Any one of the 
Hydromedusse of the genus Millepora or of 
the family Milleporidae, in which the coral- 
like skeleton is covered with minute pores. 
Hence Mi'lleporitei a fossil m. 

Miller (mi'ldi). late ME. \f.ytK,myll,-myln 
MiLLJiJ.i ^ -erI. Cf. the surnames Miller, 
Milner.] i. The proprietor or tenant of a 
com-miu. b. One who works a mill of any 
kind 1839. 3. Applied to certain white or 

white-powdered insects, as the cockchafer, etc., 
and to certain hairy caterpillars 1668, 3. 

slang, A pugilist 1813. 

X. A myller dusty-poll than dyde come 1515, Prov. 
An honest m. Jiaik a thumb of gold', app. *= there 
arc no honest nullers; a prov, auuded to hy Chaucer 
and Gascoigne, a thumb of gold being taken to mean 
one that brings profit to the owner. T 00 much water 
drowned the m , : = one can have too much of a good 
thing. 

Comb. : m.-inotb> a white or ‘mealy-scaled ’ moth ; 
so m.’s soul. 

Milleritei (mi-broit). U.S. 1846. [f. 

William Miller 4 -ITE ^.1 A believer in the 
doctrines of William Miller (died 1849), an 
American preacher who taught that the coming 
of Christ and the end of the world were at 
band. 

Millerite 2 (middroit). 1854. [ad. G. 
millerit ; named after W, H. Miller, professor 
of mineralogy at Cambridge, 1832-1870; see 
-iTE ^.] Min, Native sulphide of nickel, usu. 


occurring in brassy or bronze crystals ; capil- 
lary pyntes. 

Miller's tliiimb, 1440. [The head of the 
fish has some resemblance to a thumb. Cf, 
Prov. s. V. Miller.] i. A small freshwater 
fish, Coitus gobio\ the bullhead. 2. Applied 
also to : a. the whiting-pout, Gadus luscus ; b. 
U.S., any freshwater sculpin of the genus 
Uranidea ; c, the Black Goby, Gobius niger 
1838. 3. Applied locally to certain small birds, 

e. g. the ^Willow Wren 1838. 

millesiinal (mile'simal), a, and sh. I'jig. 
[f. L. millesimus thousandth 4 -AL.] A. adj. 
Thousandth; consisting of thousandth parts. 
Also, of or belonging to a thousand, dealing 
with thousandths 1741. B. sb. A thousandth 

Millet (mi-let), late ME. [a. F. millet, dim. 
of mil.] 1, A graminaceous plant, Fa 7 iictim 
miliaceum, native of India, growing three or 
four feet high, and bearing a large crop of 
minute nutritious seeds ; the seed itself. 3. 
Applied to other graminaceous plants, esp. 
Sorghum vulgare (African, Black, Indian, 
Turkey M.) and Setaria itahea (Italian or 
German M.) 1548. 

M.-rash, miliary fever; m.-grass, the genus 
Milhmt, esp. M. effusum*, jm-seed, the seed or 
grain of nu 

Mini- (midi), comb. f. L. mille thousand, 
used esp. in the metric system to denote the 
thousandth part of the unit, as milhampere ; 
milliare, of an are (154 07 square inches), 
etc. ; 'fmilh‘milles 7 n{i 6 ^o), millistere, millivolt, 
milliweber\ millibar, of a bar (unit of 

barometric pressure) 1912. 

Milliard (mi-liaid). 1823. [a. F., f. milled] 
A thousand millions. 

MilHary (mi-liari). Also miliary. 1610. 
[ad. L. milliarius, f, mille*. see Mile.] A. 
adj. Pertaining to the ancient Roman mile of 
a thousand paces; marking a mile 1700. B. 
$b. An ancient Roman milestone 1610. 

The miliary column, set up as a centre from which 
to measure distances 1860. 

Milligramme, -gram (midigr^m). 1810* 
[F. ; see Milli- and Gramme.] In the metric 
system, a weight equal to-j-J^^f a gramme, or 
•0154 of an English grain. 

Millilitre (midil/toi). 1810. [F. ; see 

Milli- and Litre.] In the metric system, a 
measure of capacity equal toy^jy^of a litre, or 
•061 of a cubic inch. 

Millimetre (mi-limflsr). 1807. [F. ; see 
Milli- and Metre.] In the metric system, 
a measure of length equal to of a metre, or 
.0393 inch. Also attrib. as m. scale. Abbrev, 
mm. 

Milliner (midinoi). 1529. [f. Milan 4 
-ER ^.] X. A native or inhabitant of Milan. 2. 
ta. A vendor of fancy wares and articles of 
apparel, esp, of those orig. made at Milan, e.g. 
Milan bonnets, ribbons, gloves, cutlery. b. 
Now, a person (usu. a woman) who makes or 
deals in women’s hats and trimmings (and, 
formerly, drapery). 

No M, can so fit his customers with Gloues Shaks. 
A little French M. Sheridan. 

Millinery (midinsri). 1679. [f- prec. ; see 
-ERT.] The articles made or sold by milliners. 

Mill^g (mi'lii]), vhl. sb. 1466. [f. Mill 
4 -ING 1.] I. The action or process of sub- 
jecting something to the operation of a mill, as 
com, etc, b. The treatment of a substance or 
material in any kind of mill ; e. g. the operation 
of fulling cloth, rolling metals, crushing 
minerals, etc. 1617. 2. Coining. The operation 
of producing a crenation or senes of transverse 
lines on the edge of a coin as a protection 
against clipping. Now only concr. the crena- 
tion itself. 1817. 

X. High m., milling in which the wheat grain is 
reduced to flour by successive crackings, or slight 
and partial crushings, alternating with siftings and 
sortings of the product, resulting in a flour of ex- 
treme whiteness and nutritive quality. Low wl, 
milling in which the corn is reduced to flour fay » 
system of mashing, repeated scraping and squeezing, 
usually attended with some heating of the product, 
and a single bolting. 

Million (midyon). late ME. [a. F., ad. It, 
"fmillione, f. mille thousand 4 -one augm. 


S(Ger. Kffln'l. oCSx.'geu). u (Ger. MwUer). A'CFr.dwe). 5 e(e») (there). f (Fr. faire). 5 (fir, fan, earth). 
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suffix. j I. The cardinal mimber equal to a 
thousand thousands. fOfieaiised for an enor- 
mous numaer.) b. As adj. or quasi-adj. (in 
prose use, al.vavs with j or prefixed multiplier' , 
followed iiumediately by a pi |or collective,' 
noun 1S43. •'^1-50 used as an ordinal \\hen 

followed by other numbers, the last of urncb 
alone takes the ordinal form i855. 2 , elJ ;pt. 

a. A million coins or units _ of money of 
account, esp. (in British use) a million pocndsor 
(mthe U.S.) dollars, late ME. b, Tns tnilhoii : 
the multitude ; the bulk of the population 
1602. 

X. Oh, ’uiee ye-good-eVn : beer’s a la. of manners 
Sh\ks. He coaid count bis soldiers by the uu tZZ^, 

b. The roar of a m. cannon Bokkow. z. Increasing 
the nationaldeht to near eighty millions Sterling 1790. 
b. The Play I remember pleas'd not the M. Ska-iis. 
attrib. m. act, an act of parliament authorizing a 
lottery to be held in 1694 and succeeding years, by 
which a million pounds w’as to be raised. 

Millionaire (mily3ne»*i). 1826. [a. F. 

millionnaire (formerly also in Engl.), f. 
millhn ,* see prec.] A person possessed of a 
'million of money’, as a million pounds, 
dollars, francs, etc. ; a person, of great wealth. 
So MinionaiTess, a female m. 

Blillionary (midy^uan), a. and sb. ram, 
1816. [f. Million 4 - -ARY^] A. ad/. Possessing 
millions (of money). B. sb , = Millionaire 
1834. ^ 

Millioned. (mrlysnd), a. (? 1600) 1747. X 
Million 4 -ed 2.] i . Numbered by the million. 
3. Possessed of millions (of money). 
MHliOlltll’ (mvlyon))), a. (sb.) 1673. [f. 

Million, after Hundredth.] The ordinal 
number belonging to the cardinal Million. 
Also absoL^ aitrib,, and quasi- jA 
ilf. one of a million equal parts into which a 
whole is, or may be, divided. 

Milliped, var. of Millepede. 

Mi’U-lead. 1609. [Lead == next. 
Mi'll-leat. 1609, An artificial channel for 
the conveyance of water to a mill. 

Mi'U-poad. 1697. The water retained 
above a mill-dam for driving a mill. 

It was quite calm, and the Sea as smooth as a hi. 
1697. So Mi'U-pool OE. 

Mi'll-post. ME. The post on which a 
windmill was formerly often supported. Often 
as a type of something thick and massive; 
hence yba. a massive leg. 

Bli*ll-race. 1478. The current of water 
that drives a mill-wheel ; also, the channel in 
which it^rans. 

Mill-iind (midraind). 154a. The iron 
which supports the upper millstone of a corn- 
mill, and carries the eye which rests upon the 
end of the mill spindle, b. Hsr, A conventional 
representation of this. 

mi’ll-rotind. 1851. The circular path 
travelled by a mill-horse. Also Jig, 

Millstone (mi*lst<?bn). OE. i. One of a 
pair of circular stones used for grinding com in 
a miH ; Her, a representation of this, b. Stone 
used or suitable for this 1610. a. fig, a. A 
heavy burden (cf. Mati. xviii. 6) ; b. a grinding 
or crushing instrument 1720. 

I. HeiJur nc . ; see Nether a. Phr. Te see far in 
through) a 3%.: to be extiaordmarily acute 
(chiefly ironical), 2. a. The mill -stone intended for 
the necks of those vermin., the dealers in corn, was 
found to fall upon the heads of the ^consumers Ben- 
THAM. M. grit {GeoL), a hard siliceous rock be- 
longing to the carboniferous series, and found imme- 
diately below the coal-measures. 

Mi'U-wtieel. OE. A wheel (esp. a water- 
wheel) used to drive a mill. b. Her, A figure 
of tMs 1688. 

Midlwright. 1481. An engineer or 
mechanic who designs or sets up mills or mill 
machinery. 

llMilor(d (mflS*r). 1824. [F, milord^ a. 
Eng. my hrd,'] The French designation for 
an English gentleman. 

Mikeis (mvlras). 1589. [a. Pg., f. mil 
thousand + Reis.] a Pg. gold coin and 
money of account, — 1,000 Reis. Also, a 
Bra:^n silver coin of about half the value. 
Milt (milt), sb, [OK milte str. masc., also 
wk. fem., spleen OTeut, *meltjo~^ *melfjon-, 
perh. f. root of Melt w.] i. The spleen in 


mammals ; also, an analogous organ in otr.er | 
vertebrates. Also iransf. 2. The roe or 
spawn of the male fish ; the soft rce of fishes * 


sense 2. 

Miltonian a, 1708. 

John Plf titan -t- -lAN.j Of or relating to Mu- 
ton, or resembling his style or imagery. 

Miltomc ^iniitf?*iiik"5* a. (and sb.^ 1708. 
“f. as prec. -r -IC.] A. aJj . = pree. B. s 3 . Ji . 
Verses of Milton. Covvper. Keuce ]VIilto*m* 
cally adv. 

Miltonist (mi'ltenisth 1649. [f. Mfuon 4- 
-1ST.] A follower of Milton in his vie’.\s on 
divorce. 

Miltwaste (mi*ltw^:st). 1578. [f. Milt 
sh . -f Waste.] The finger-fern, one of the 
spleenwoits, Asplenium Ceterach, 

iVEim (mim), a, Ak.and^fza/. 1679. [Imita- 
tive of the action of pursing up the mouth.] 
Demure, primly silent or quiet. 

Mime (maim), sb, 1616, [ad.L. mimus, a. 
Gr. /zf/io?.] I. A 7 itiq, A performer in the 
dramatic pieces described in sense 4. 17S4. 3. 

.A buffoon ; a pantomimist 1616. 3. tratisf, 

and An imitator 1677. 4. Antiq, A kind 

of simple farcical drama among the Greeks 
and Romans, characterized by mimicry; a 
dialogue written for this. Also iransf. of 
modern performances of this kind. 1642. 

Mime (moim), z/, 1616. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
znbr. To play a part with mimic gesture and 
action, usu. without words. Also iransf, and 
f.g, a. trans. To imitate, mimic 1733. Hence 
5 &*mer, a mime, a buffoon. 

MimeographL (mi-mi', agraf), sb, 1889. 
[irreg. f. Or. yay-koyai I imitate 4 - -GRAPH.] 
An apparatus, invented by Edison, for produc- 
ing stencils of written pages, from which many 
copies may be obtained. Hence Mi’meograplx 
V, irans, to reproduce by means of a m. 
jj Mimesis (msiml'sis). 1577. imi- 

tation ' ; cf. prec.] i . RheU A figure of speech, 
whereby the words or actions of another are 
imitated. 2. BioL = Mimicry 3. 1845. 

IMdmetic (msime'tik), a, 1637. [ad. Gr. 
fxijjsjTLKos, f. pufxeurOaL to imitate.] i. Ad- 
dicted to or having an aptitude for mimicry or 
imitation ; pertaimng to imitation, s. Charac- 
terized by imitation 1669. 3. == Mimic a, 3. 

1756. 4. Bial, Of animals, eta : Character- 

ized by mimicry or resemblance in appearance 
to some other animal or plant, or to some in- 
organic object. Of appearances or processes : 
Of the nature of mimicry. 1851. So fMime’ti- 
cal a. (in sense 2) 1617-1764. Mme'tically 
adv. Tidepq, 

jlMimiambi (mimise-mboi, moi-), sb. fil. 
1706. [L., a. Gr. lujAaii^oi pi., f. Mime 
sb. 4- lafi^os Iambus.] Mimes written in 
iambic or scazontic verse. So Mimia’mbic a. 
1700 ; also sb, pi, s= M. 1845. 

Mimic (mi'EQzk). 1590. [ad. L. mimicus^ 
ad. Gr. fufitKos, f. fufios ; see Mime sb. and 
-IC.] A. adj. I. fa. Exercising the profession 
of a mime ; resembling a mime. b. Imitative. 

1598. 2. Of actions, etc. fa. Histrionic; 

hence, hypocritical. b. Pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, mimicry or imitation. 1602. 3. 

Imitative as opposed to real. (The 'word does 
not now imply any deceptive intention or 
effect.) 1625. 

3, b. Aristotle saith, that Man is the most Mimick 
of all Animals 1726. 3. The m. warfare of the opera 
stage Alison. 

B. sb. tA mime, burlesque actor 1590 ; one 
■who is skilled in mimicry or ludicrous imitation 

1599. b. ‘A mean or servile imitator’ (J.) ; 
also, something that mimics 1624. 

Waited on By mimiques, jesters B. Jons. b. 
Cunning is only the Mimick of Discretion Addison. 
Mimic (mi'mik), v, 1687. [f. Mimic xA] 
I. trans. To ridicule by imitating (a person, 
his manner, etc.) 1697. 2. To copy with 

minute accuracy in externals. Chiefly con- 
temptuous. 1687. 3. To represent imitatively, 
as by painting, etc. Of things : To resemble 
closely, 1770. 4. Path. Of a disease : To 


s.mu:..te (another disease) 1744. 5* To 

ha’.e a mimetic resemblance to (something 
else] in form or colour 1S61. 

I. Ke mecizs aed mer.ics a.: be sees and hears 
Shelled. z Jesr in t^e ’Aay that nimkies tn maa 
z'fi, \ ice nas ien’-nrC. to niim.c-: Virtue Steele. 
3. He couid ni. marbb on paper Rlade. 

Mimical '/mrinikai - , a. 1603. -J. as Mim ic 
a. -r -AL.] ti. = Mimic a. i. -1693. 2. tBe- 

fittmg a "mime ; pertainirg to, characterized 
by, or of the nature of mimicry 1610. ta. = 
Mimic a. 3. -1693. Hence Mi*mically adv. 
Mimicry (mnnikii). 1687. [t. Mimic sb. 
4* -RY."l I. The action or practice of mimick- 
ing; close imitation, either in sport or othei- 
wise, of externals 1709. b. An act, instance, 
or mode of mimicking. Also concr. that by 
which something is mimicked. 1687. 3. Bzo!, 

A dose external resemblance which a living 
creature, etc. bears to a different one, or to 
some inanimate object 1861. 

I. As if in mimickry of insect play Southey. b. 
An Imitation and Mimickry of Good-nature Addison. 

Mrminy-prmiiiy, a. 1815. [Imitative ; 
cf. Mim ; also Niminy-piminy. ! Ridiculously 
affected ; finicking. Also sb. Hazlitt. 
Mimo^apber (moim^-grafai). 1638. [f. 

L. tntinographus (a. Gr., f. luyos); see -GRAPH- 
ER.] A writer of mimes. 

liMinosa (inimd''i'za, //. -as, 

also L. -SB. 1731. [mod.L, ; app. f. L. mimus 
Mime sb, -f- ~osa fem. suffix ; see -ose ^. ] i . Bot, 
(A plant of) the genus Mimosa of leguminous 
plants, including the common Sensitive Plant, 

M. pudica : chiefly applied to the latter and to 

certain trees of the genus Acacia, esp. the 
Australian Wattle-trees, 2. The bark of these 
Australian species, used in tanning 1852. 3. 

attrib,, as m. gum, gum arabic (see Arabic a.). 

Mimotarmic (mim^Jtsemik), a. 1857. [f. 

Mimo(sa) + Tannic a.] Cbem. In M, acid : 
a variety of tannic acid found in the mimosa. 

II Mina 1 (msima, mima). Pi. -iiae^(-nj), 
-nas (-naz). 1579* [L., ad. Gr. fivd (see 

(Mna) ; prob. Babylonian.] i. A unit of 
weight anciently used in Greece, Egypt, etc. ; 
about 1 lb. avoirdupois 1603, 2. A denomina- 

tion of money in ancient Greece ~ 100 
drachmas, or about 4. (Rendered ‘pound’ 
in the N. T.) 1579. 3- = Maneh 1737. 

(I Mina ^ (msima). 1769. Also myna, 
miner, -or, etc. [Hindi maind.'] Any of 
several birds of the starling family found in 
south-eastern Asia, esp. Acridotheres trisiis, 
and Eulahes religiosa, the common talking 
starling of India. In Australia applied to 
species of the genera Manorhina and My-* 
zantha. 

Minaciotis (minei-Jos), a, 1660. [f. L. 

minaci-, minax+-OUS.'\ Menacing, threaten- 
ing ; full of threats or menaces. Hence 
Mina’cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Minacity (minse'siti). 1656. [See prec. 
and -ITY.] ‘ Disposition to use threats ’ ( J.) ; 
denunciation. i 

IVIinaret (naimaret). 1682. [a. Arab, mana- 
rdh^ mandrat (Tnrk,mindre), f.root ofyzdrfire.] 
A tall slender tower or turret, connected -with 
a mosque, surrounded by one or more pro- 
jecting balconies from which the muezzin calls 
the people to prayer. Also iransf. (e. g. m. of 
ice]. 

Minatory (mimatori), a. and sb, 1532. 
[ad. late L, minatorius, f. minari to threaten.] 
A. adj. Threatening, menacing. fB. sb. A 
threat, a menace ( rare) ~i686. Hence Mima- 
toiily adv. So Minato'rial a., -ly adv. 1847. 

II IVEmauderie {mmodH). 1763. [F., f. 

minauder, f. mine', see Mien,] Coquettish airs. 

The mmauderies of the young ladies in the ball- 
rooms Thackeray. 

Mince (mins), sh. 1850. [f. Mince v.'\ 
Minced meat, esp. as forming a dish. 

Mince (mins), v. [late ME. mynce., 
mynsh, ad. OF. minder, minchier, accentual 
var. of menuisier : — pop.L. ^minnUaret see 
Minutia.] I. trans. To cut (meat, etc.) 
small or into little pieces ; b. to chop up or 
grind small with a knife or mincing-machine 
and cook {mod.), c. iransf . To cut (a person) 
in small pieces 1602. 2. iransf. and Jig, To 


a (pass), au (Itfwd). p {cut). £ (Fr. clwf). a (ev«r). ai (/, eye). 3 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sst). i (Psyche), g (what), p (gtfl).,.. 
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cut up, subdivide minctely. Also \\ith up, 
1450. 3. To make ii:tle of, mliiimize ; to dis- 

parage ; to palliate, extenuate (faults). Now 
rare. 1591. f Also ah:ol. b. tTo report (ex- 
pressions) euphemistically; to moderate or 
restrain (one’s language) 1599. 4. a. irans. 

To pronounce with affected elegance, clip 
(one’s words), b, ahsoU or inir. To speak witn 
affected elegance of pronunc.atioa. 1545. 5* 

int 7 \ To -walk with short steps or with affected 
nicety; to w*alk in an affected manner 1562. 
b. t^ans. To perform or express mincingly 
1603. 

1. The Wife minced^ a bit of IMeat Swift.^ c. 
Haml. n. ii. 537. 3. Wee m. our sins as though they 
needed no forgivenesse H. Smith. ^ Phr.^ To ihe 
matter X ia early use, to extenuate it. Now only in 
neg. contexts, to express oneself delicately or politely j 
so to m. matters. b. I know no wayes to m. it in 
Icue, but directly to say, I loue you Shaics. 5. b. 
Behold 3’’ond siiapring Dame, . .that minces Vertue & 
do’s shake the head toheare of pleasures name Shaks. 
Hence Iffi'iicer, one who or that w’hich minces. 

Minced (minst), ^pL a, late ME. [f. 
^IiNCE V. -r -ED^.] I. Of meat, etc, : Cut up 
very small. Also fig. fst. Diminished ; muti- 
lated -1707. 

Minced meat. 15 78. i, a. Meat chopped 
up very small, b. = Mincemeat i b. rare 
or Ois. 1762. s. fig. Anything cut up very 
small 1649. 

Minced-pie. 1607. Now only U.S. (rare). 

= Mince-pie. 

MimcemeaL 1663. [Altered from IMinced 
MEAT.] 1. ta. ~ Minced meat i a -1747. 
b. A mixture of currants, raisins, sugar, suet, 
etc., and sometimes meat, chopped small; 
used in mince-pies 1845. 2,. To make m. of (a 

person) : to cut him up into very small pieces ; 
to annihilate 1663. 

Mince-pie*. 1600. [Altered from Minced- 
PIE.] A pie containing mincemeat. 

Mimcing, vU. sb. 1533. [f. IMince v, -f 
-ING ^.] In senses of the vb. ^ 
m.-ltiacliine, a machine for mincing meat, etc. 

Mincing, ppL a. 1530. [f. SIince v. + 

-ING 2 .] That minces ; esp, of persons, their 
speech, gait, etc. Characterized by an affected- 
ly dainty or elegant manner, 

Ile..turne two minsing steps Into a manly stride 
Shaks. [She] frightened a m. curate out of his life 
1887. Hence Mimcingly adu. 

Mind (maind), sb. [ME. mynd, repr. OE. 
gemynd fern, (also neut.) : — OTeut. ^gctmuit'^ 
(ti-s, f. ^ga- Y--¥^mun-^ wk. -grade of the Indo- 
Eur. root men-, mon-, mn~ to think, remember, 
intend (cf. Gr. L. monere, mens).~\ I. 

Memory, fi. The faculty of memory -ME, 
-a. The state of being remembered; remem- 
brance OE. t3. That which is remembered of 
(a person or thing) ; the memory or record of 
-1489. ’t‘4* The action or an act of com- 

memorating ; a commemoration, a memorial 
OE. f The commemoration of a de- 

parted soul, esp. by a requiem said or sung on 
the day of the funeral in any month or year 
following -1660. +5. Mention, record - 15 . 3 °; 

2. Phr. To ham, hear^ keej> in m.: to retain in 

memory; now only, to keep one’s attention fixed 
upon. To bring, call to 7 n. : to summon to teinem- 
brance. To be {.go, pass) out of in, : to be forgotten. 
(fobs. exc. in *Out of sight, out of nu’, etc.) Yiine 
out of in,, used as adv. phr. = from time immemorial. 
To put (a person) in in. : to remind. 4. b. XJpon 
the Anniversary, or the monthly, or weekly nunds 
Jer. Taylor. , 

H, Thought ; purpose, intention. Ti. The 
thought o/(an object) -1589. 3. That which a 

person thinks about any subject or question ; 
one’s view or opinion, late ME. 3. Purpose 
or intention; desire or wish, Obs. exc. in 
phrases. ME, 4. Bent or direction of thoughts, 
desires, inclinations, etc. late ME. 5. Way of 
thinking and feeling ; moral disposition 1500. 
6. State of thought and feeling as to dejection, 
fortitude, firmness, etc. 1500. 

2. Phr. To speak one's in. (ouf)\ to express one’s 
opinion candidly, to speak plainly. So to tell (a 
person) one's in., to let (a person) know one's in. A 
piece or hit of one's in. : see Piece 5/5., Bit sh.^ 4. To 
be of a (specified) in, : to hold an opinion. To be of 
(another’s) m. : to be of his way of thinldng. In my 
m. : in my opinion. So my m. To he of one or a 
in. : to be unanimous. 3. Sudden m. arose In Adam, 
not to let th occasion pajjs Milt. Phr. To know 


one's own in, ; to form and adhere to a decision. To 
make np one's m, : see Make v, ^To he of many 

imndsi to chop and change. To be in two minds^ : 
to vacillate between two intentions. To change one's 
in., to alter one’s purpose, opinion, disposition, etc. 
To have a in. : to wish, desire, be d.sposed to do 
something. So, to have a great, good, etc., in., to 
have no in. ; to have half a m,, now = to be strongly 
disposed or incLned to do something. They 
thought they could deal as they had a m. to v ith his 
property 1895. 4, Phr. To set (haze, keep) one's in. 

on ; to desire to attain or accomplish. To give one's 
in, tot to bend one's energies to.vards. To one’s in, : 
as one would have it to be. Also, efter one's in, 5. 
Frame of in,\ see Fr.asie sh. II. 5. I would I knew 
his minde Shaks. 6. A turne or two lie waike To 
still my beating minde Shaks. 

HL I. The seat of consciousness, thoughts, 
volitions, and feelings; also, the incorporeal 
subject of the psychical faculties ; the soul as 
dist. from the body ME. b. Used of God. c. 
Mental or psychical being: opp. to matter 
1759. d. A person regarded abstractly as the 
embodiment of mental qualities 1580. 2. In 

restricted sense: The intellectual powers, as 
dist. from the will and emotions. Often con- 
trasted w'ith heart. ME. b. Intellectual quali- 
ty, mental power 1586. 3. The normal con- 

dition of the ment^ faculties ; one’s ‘ reason ’, 

’ wits late IME, 

1. No Proposition can be said to be in the M... 
which it was never yet conscious of Locke. M. is the 
mysterious something which feels and thinks Mill- 
P^. On one's in. : occupying one’s(anxious) thoughts. 
One's minds eye : mental vision, remembrance. b. 
Haunted for ever by the eternal m. Words w. d. 
ISIindes innocent and quiet take That for an Her- 
mitage Lovelace. The religious m. of Europe 18S3. 

2. Absexce, Presence of in. i see those wds, b. 
The days of advance, the works of the men of m. 
Tennyson. 3. Phr. (To be, go) out of one's m.*, to 
lose one's in, ; to be in one's right in., etc. Of sound 
(or unsound) in. 

Comb, • m.-cttre, the curing of a disease by the 
influence of the healer’s m. upon the patient’s; so 
-healing ; -reader, a thought-reader. 

Mind (msind), v, ME. [f. Mind ^< 5 .] i. 
trans. To put in mind of something ; to re- 
mind. Now rare, s. To remember; to think 
of (a past or present object)* Now arch, and 
dial, late ME. Also absol, b. In imper. To 
bear in mind, late ME. c. intr, with of, on, 
uponi To remember, l^o^dial, Alsoquasi- 
refi. in I m, me, etc. [arch,), late ME. 3. To 
perceive, notice ; to have one’s attention caught 
by. Obs. exc. dial. 1489. 4- To attend to, 

give heed to 1559- b. absol. or tnir. Chiefly 
coUoq, in imper. 1806. 'j’S. irans. To have a 

mind to ; to intend (doing something) ; also, to 
plan, provide for (something external to one- 
self) -1691. b. With inf. sls obj. : To have a 
mind to do something. Ohs, exc. dial, 1513* 

6. To direct or apply oneself to; to practise 
diligently, late ME. tb. To care for -1748. 

7. In neg., interrog., and conditional sen- 
tences : (Not) to care for. Hence : (Not) to 
object to, dislike. 1608. b. absol, or intr. 1786. 

8. To remember and take care to do (some- 

• thing), that something is done 1641. 9. 

I To take care of ; to take heed (what one 
i does) 1737. b. To look out for ([something to 

! be avoided). Now only in the imperative, or 
the like. 1690. Also absol, 10. trans. To 
look after ; to have the care of 1694. 

I. They m, us of the time When we made bricks in 
Egypt Tennyson. a. b. Mind to-morrow’s early 
meeting Browning. 3. My Lord you nod, you do 
not minde the play Shaks. 4. Let us take his advice, 
though he he one only, and notm. theothexs Jowett. 
b. So I bar Latin, m. 1806, 5. What he [the Kin§] 

minded, he compassed Bacon. 6. Phr. To in, his 
hook (colloq. s now obs. or arch.), of a schoolboy, to 
be diligent in his studies. To in, one's business t to 
prosecute it diligently; hence, to in. one's ozvn busi- 
ness: to attend to one’s own aflfairs and leave other 
people’s alone* 7. Phr. I should ^noi in, (some- 
thing) = I should rather like to have it or do h 
you or would you m. (doing something) ? := be so kind | 
as to do it ; ifiyou don't m., if you have no objection, 
b. Phr. never in, = don’t let it trouble you, it does 
not matter ; also = it is none of your business. 8, M. 
you write Disraeli. 9. M. your eye, look out, keep 
your eyes about you. Tom. one's P's and Q ^ : see 
P. b, Phr. If you don't m. (absol.) = if you are not 
careful (to avoid something). 10. Let me m. your 
pigeons 18S4. 

Minded (maimded), ppl. a, 1503. [f. 

Mind sb, + -ed®.] i. Having a mind to do 
something ; disposed. *1*3- Having a (favour- 


able or hostile) disposition towards a person or 
thing -1677. 3. Having a mind of a specified 

character, as healthy-, high-, etc,, m. 1503. 
Minder (morndoi). 1650. [f. !Mind sb, 

and z'. -f -ER U] i. One who minds ; esp. one 
whose business is to attend to something, as 
cattle-, engine-m. 3 . A child taken care of at 
a ‘ minding-school ’ 1865. 

Mindful (moimdful), a, ME. [f. Mind sb. 
4- -FUL.l I. a. Talcing thought or care of, b. 
Having "remembrance of Tennyson. ts. 
Minded, inclined to do something —1681. 

l. a. What thing is man, that thou art mjTideful of 
him ? Wh'CLiF Heb. ii. 6 , z. M. to rest 2681. Hence 
Milidfiil-ly adv., -ness. 

Minding (marndig), vhl. sb. 1449. [f- 
Mind v. 4* -ing L] 1. The action of Mind v, 
2. dial. A reminder i6or. 

Comb. tni.-school, a dame-school for keeping 
children out of mischief- 

Idindless (mairndles), a. OE. [f.MiND sb. 
+ -LESS.] I. Destitute of mind ; unintelli- 
gent. Also, •j'stupefied, insane, a. U nmind- 
ful, thoughtless, heedless, careless ofiS 47 > 

X . hr. rubbish 1866. *. M. of others Lives Dryden. 
Hence 3 M[i*ndless-ly adv., -ness. 

Mine (main), sb. ME. [a. F. ininef\ i. 
An excavation made in the earth for the pur- 
pose of digging out metallic ores, or coal, salt, 
precious stones, etc. Also, the place yielding 
these. b. fig. An abundant source of supply 
1541. 2. What is mined ; mineral or ore. 

Now only used for iron ore. late ME. 3. Mil. 
Formerly, a subterranean passage excavated 
under the wall of a besieged fortress, for the 
purpose either of getting entrance, or of caus- 
ing the wall to fall. Now, a subterranean 
gallery in which gunpowder is placed, for 
blowing up the enemy’s fortifications ; the 
charge of gunpowder so placed. Also, in 
recent naval warfare, a receptacle filled with 
dynamite or the like, moored beneath, or float- 
ing on or near, the surface of the water to 
destroy an enemy’s \essel. 1483. Also fig, 

I. b. Her memory was a m. ; she knew by heart 
All Calderon and greater part of Lope Byron. 2. 
All-mine, designating the best quality of pig-iron, 
made from ore only ; pari-m,, designating that made 
from ore mixed wiih cinder. 

Comb. : m. adventure, a speculation in mines j 
m.-adventurer, one who takes part in a m. adven- 
ture ; -dial (cf. Dial sb. 5) ; -gagging, the operation 
of dragging a body of water in order to remove sub- 
marine or floating mines ; m, field, a portion of the 
sea or land in which mines have been laid ; in.*iron, 
•pig, pig-iron made from m. or ore, as^dist, from 
cinder-pig', -layer, a vessel used for laying mines; 
•laying, the operation of lading mines; -stone, 
■stuff, ore, ^575. ironstone ; -sweeper, a vessel used 
for mine-sweeping ; -sweeping = mine-dragging ; 
■thrower [tr, G. minenwerjer\, a trench-mortar ; m. 
tin, tin worked out of the lode; -work, (a) Mil. pi. 
subterranean passages of the nature of mines ; (b) a 
system of workings belonging to a m ; woTker. 

Mine (main), poss. pron. and a. [Com, 
Teut. : OE. mkn : — OTeut. f. "^me - ; 

see Me pers. pronf\ The possessive pronoun 
of the first person sing. i. Qualifying a fol- 
lowing sb. Now only arch, or poet, before a 
vowel or h ; otherwise repl. by My, q, v. 3. 
Placed after the sb. Now only arch, in voca- 
tive. ME, 3, As predicative adj. : Belonging 
to me OE. 4. elUpt. = My with the sb. 
supplied from the context ME. 5. absol. a. 
Those who are mine ; chiefly, my family, my 
kindred OE. tb. That which is mine ; my 
property -1596. c. Of m , : belonging to me ; 
see Of prep, 

X . Shall I not take m. ease in m. Inne? Shaks. 
His, and m. lou’d darling Shaks. a. There, reader 

m, 1 1852. 3. My doctryne is not myne, but his that 

hath sent me Coverdale Yohn vii. 16. 4 - Your 

J wylle & tnyne he one 1500, 5* Ao^h land m, alas 
would starve 1683. b. Tam. Shrew n. i. 385. 
Mine (nisin), v, ME. [ad, F. miner •, re- 
lated to Mine sb. Origin obscure.] i. intr. 
To dig in the earth ; esp. in a military sense, 
to dig under the foundations of a wall, etc. 
Also, to make subterranean passages, a. 
trans. To dig or burrow in fthe earth) ; also, to 
make (a hole, passage, etc.) underground, late 
ME. b. To make subterranean passages 
under 1820. 3. To dig away the foundations 

of (a wall, fort, etc.); to undermine. Now 
rare, late ME. 4. In modern w arfare ; To lay 

1 (fl) (mn). f (Fr. fain). S (&, fem, «arth). 


5 (Ger. Koln). 5 (Fr. pw). il (Ger. MwUer). ii (Fr. dwe). 5 (c«rl). e (tlwre). 


mines (see ^2ix£ 3} for the purpose 

of destruction 1630. 5- To obtain (inetals, 

etc.) from a mine. late ME. 6. m/r. To djg- 
for minerals, etc. ; to make a mine ; to work sn 
a mine, iate ME. 7. ifrans, l‘o dig in or pene- 
trate for ore, metals, etc. 1S39. _ ; 

t. The Enemie mined ; and they counterained ‘ 
Raleigh. To search and m. into that whicn is ■ 

notrenealed B^cov. ^ a.yff. He may he said to m. his j 
way into a subject, like a mole Hazlitt. ^ 

Hee.. mines my gentility with my education Shaks. \ 

4. The ground is mined and the tram is laid 1051. , 
S Lignite is mined near Brousa zSjB, 7. Lead : 
\'eins have been traced even fartaer down, .. tney 
have not been mined 1839. Hence Mi'neaDie 
capable of being mined. 

Miner moimoi). [ME. mymir, minour^ a. 
OF. inineor^ mzTionr (mod.F. mincur), f. 
miner to Mine: see -or 2b.] i. One who 
excavates the ground, or makes subterranean 
passages ; esp. one who undermines a fortress, 
etc. ; now MU. a soldier whose work is the 
laying of mines. Sappers and Miners ; see 

5. A.PPER. s. One who works in a mine ME. 

3. A name applied to various burrowing in- 
sects or larvse. (See also 'LKAF-mmer.) 18x6. 

4, A vessel used for laying mines 1898. 

I. transf. The mole, the m. of the soil Cow’pe^ 
Comb. m. ant, see sense 3; miller’s friend, 
a name for the Davy safety-lamp ; miner’s inch, 
see Inch shd- 1; also in names of diseases con- 
tracted by miners, as trdtiet^s aMaetnia, elbow, ^orm, 
etc. 

Mineral (mi -neranjj.^. late ME. [a. med, 
L« minerale, neut. of mineralis Mineral a. 
Cf. OF. mineral.^ x. Any substance which is 
obtained by mining. In early and in mod. 
techn. use, the ore (of a metal). fa. A mine 
-1602. 3. Any natural substance that is 

neither animal nor vegetable 1602. tb. A 
mineral medicine or poison -1730. c. pi. — 
Mineral water(s) 1903. 4. In mod. scientific , 
use, each of the species or kinds of natural in- , 
organic substances 1813. 

X. Like some Oarc Among a Minerall of Mettels 
base Shaks. b. Cjfmb. v. v. 50. aiirlb. m. right, 
the right or title to the minerals under a given surface, 
iisu. including the right to mine them. 

Mineral (mi-neral), a. 1477. [a. F. 

miniral, ad. med.L. mineralis pertaining to 
mines, f. med.L. minera mine, f. (ult.) pop.L. 
^mina, minare to lead, drive.] f*i. Pertaining 
to mines or mining; (of persons) skilled in 
mining matters -1706. a. Having the nature 
of a mineral (Mineral sb. i); obtained by 
mining 158X. b. Impregnated with mineral 
substances. (SeeMiNERAL water.) 1562. 3. 

Of material substances : Neither animal nor 
vegetable ; inorganic 1599. h. Pertaining to 
inorganic matter 1876. 

Special collocaiiom : m, candle, a candle 
made of paraffin ; m. caoutchouc — Elaterite ; 
m. chameleon (see Chameleon); m. charcoal, 
a cbarcoal-Iike substance, often found between layers 
of coal ; m. coal, pit-coal, as dist. from charcoal ; 
m. cotton = m. wool; m. Jelly, vaseline; m, 
kingdom (see Kingdom 5) ; m. oil, a general name 
for petroleum, and the oils distilled from it; nt pitch 
s= Asphalt i ; m. tallow, wax = Ozocerite ; m. 
tar, a black viscid substance intermediate between 
petroleum and asphalt ; m. wool, a fibrous wool-like 
material made by blowing a jet of air or steam through 
a stream of liquid slag ; slag.wool. 

b. in names of various pigments, as m. blacky blue, 
green, grey, purple, w kite, yellow, etc, 

fMi-neralist. 1631. [See-isT.] A minera- 
logist -1796. 

Minei^ze (mim&abiz), v. Also -ise. 

ft Mineral sb. and a. + -ize.] i. 
irans. To transform (a metal) into an ore. si. 
To convert into a mineral substance 1799. t)* 

infr. for To become mineralized 1845. 
3, trans. To impregnate with mineral matters 
1789. 4. intr. To mineralogize 1792. 5. 

passive. To be stocked with ore 1890. 

a The tiones found in caverns are never mineralised 
Buckled. , $. A great quantity of stone, well 
nuneraused, in the level 1890. Hence Minerali- 
za'tiou. 

MlneraEzer (mi-nSrakizai). 1795. [f. 

pr^ + -ERI.3 1. K substance that combines 
With a metal to form an ore, as sulphur, arse- 
nic, etc, 2* The mineral with which a water is 
impregnated 3d799. 

, JKneralogy Cmim^-iedgi). 1690. ff. 
MntE^Ai. sb, t- .1.00^,,] The science which 


treats of minerals. Hence Hincralo'gical a. 
of or pertaining to m . ; used m the study of 
miner^s. Mineralo’gicaliy adv. Minerado- 
gize r. inir. to look for or study minerals. 
So Miueradogist, one versed in m. 1646 *, Zool. 
a carrier-shell 1851. 

Mineral water. 1562. a. Orig., any 
natural water impregnated with some minerm 
substance. Also (with a and pi.) a kind of 
such water. To. Later, applied also to artificial : 
imitations of such waters, and other effervescent 
drinks, e. g. soda-water, lemonade, ginger- 
beer, etc. ^ ' 

Mtaerva (minouva). late ME. [a. L. 
Minerva, earlier Menerva i — pre-L. "^menes-wd 
(cf. Skr. manasvin 'full of mind or sense'), f. 
^menes- — Skr, manas mind, Gr. peVos cou- 
rage, fury, f. root ^men- ; see Mind sb."] The 
Roman goddess of wisdom, anciently identified 
with the Greek Pallas Athene. ^ fb./g. Used 
for : Wisdom, ability. Also with allusion to 
the myth that Minerva was bom from the 
head of Jupiter, -xysq. 

t/« spite of M. (tx. h. irrvtid Minerva)* contrary 
to one’s natural bent. Comb. M. (machine) Print- 
ing, a small platen Jobbing machine. M. press, a 
pnnting-pressformerly existing in London ; h^ce, the 
series of ultra-sen tiinencal novels issued from it c iSoo. 

Minerval (minouval). 1603. [a* L., f. 

Minerva ; see prec.] A gift given in gratitude 
by a scholar to a master. 

Minery (mai-nori). 1554. ^ [ad. med.L. 
■mineriaA. minare Mining; a place 
where mining operations are carried on. 
Minever, Ming(e, var. Miniver, Meng. 
Mingle (mi'gg’l), sb. Now rare. 1548. [f. 
Mingle v.I The action of mingling, the state 
of being mingled ; mixture. Also concr. a 
mixture. 

Mingle (mi'gg’l), [late ME. mengel, 
freq. of Meng v. ; see -le 3. ] i. trans. To 
mix : to combine in a mixture, to blend. b. 
foif. To put in as an ingredient. Tennyson. 
2. To bring together, intersperse (vnth or 
among others), to unite or Join in company. 
Also with up. 1450. tb. To join (conversation, 
friendship, etc.) with another person. Also to 
m, eyes, look into each other's eyes. -16^0, 3. 

To concoct, compound x6ix. 4. intr. Of 
things : To Join together (or with another) ; to 
mix, blend 1530. 5. Of a person : To mix 

with others ; to move about among or in a 
gathering. Also, to take part with others in 
some action, etc. 1605. 

I. I ..mengle my drynke with wepynge Coverdale 
Ps. d. g. b. Fill the cup, and fill the can 1 M. mad- 
' ness, TO. scorn ! 1S43- a. Both they and their sonnes 
haue mengled them selues with the daughters of them 
I Coverdale I Esdras viii. 70. b. Wint. X. rv. iv. 
47X. 3. To m. strong drinke Isa. v. 22. 4. I heard 

the rack As Earth and Side would m. Milt. 5. To 
m. in society 1870. 

I Mingle-mangle (mr^gTimse'qg’l). 1549. 

I [Redupl. of Mingle sd.'J A mixture ; chiefly, 

I a confused medley (01 things or persons), 
i Also attrib. or as adj. So Ml*ngle*mangle v. 

I Minglement. 1674. [See-MENX.] The 
I action of mingling ; a mixture, 

I Mingy (mimd^i), a. collaq. 1928. [Perh. 
f. M(ean a. + St)ingy a."] Mean, stingy, 
i Miniaceous (mini^Jas), a. 1688. [f. L. 

[ miniaceus, f. minium native cinnabar, also, 

I red lead ; see -aceous.] = Miniate a. 

\ Miniard, -ize : see ^gniard, -ize. 
Miniate (mimiit), a. rare. 1890. [ad. L. 
miniatus, pa. pple. of miniare to Miniate.] 
Of the colour of minium or red lead ; vermilion- 
coloured. So Idiiiia'toiis a. 1826. 

IMKoiate (mi*ni<?it), v, 1657. [f. L. miniate, 
ppl. stem of miniare (f, -minium ; see Mini- 
um) 4 -ATE irans. To colour or paint with 
vermilion; to rubricate or (more widely) to 
illuminate (a manuscript). Also transf. Hence 
HFniator, a rubricator, an illuminator. 
Miniature (mimiatiui, mi'nitiuij -tjai), sh. 
and a. 1586. fad. It m-iniatura, a. med.L. 
miniatura, f, miniare to rubricate, illuminate ; 
see Miniate v, Prob. infl. by the L. min- 
expressing smallness (in minor, minimus, 
etc.).] A. sh. ti. The action or process of 
miniating (see Miniate v.) -1700. a. concr. 
An illumination? also, illuminated work in 


‘ general 1700. 3. The painting of * miniamres ’ 
(m sense 4 below). Chiefly in phrase m m. 
16^6. 4. concr. A portrait ‘ in miniature * ; a 

portrait painted on a small scale and with 
minute finish, usu. on ivory or vellum 1716. 5, 
transf. and A reduced image or representa- 
tion. Also occas. a minutely finished produc- 
tion. 1586. %6. A lineament. Massinger. 

5. Ik m ; on a small scale ; in brief ; That which 
is correct in m. will be true in the large 1S13. Co 7 nb. 
m.-initial, an ornamental initial having a m. picture 
painted within it. 

B. adj. Represented on a small scale 1714. 

Hence Iili*niature v. trans. to embellish with 
miniatures ; to represent or describe in m. 
Mi'maturist, a mmiator; one who paints m. 
pictures or portraits. 

Minie (mrnie). 1853. [See below.] 

M. ball, bullet, an elongated bullet invented by 
C>pt. C. E. Mim^ of Vincennes, which, when fired, 
was expanded by the powder contained in an iron 
cup inserted in a cavity at its base. M. rifle, a rifle 
for firing this bullet. 

Minify (mimifai), v. 1676. [Incorrectly f. 
L. minor, minimus, after magnify.'] i. trans. 
To diminish in importance; to regard or re- 
present (something) as smaller than it is. 3. 
To lessen in actual size or importance 1866. 

Minikin (mimikin), s 5 . and a. 1541. [ad. 
early mod.Du. minneken, f. minne love + Aeijn 
-KIN.] A, sb. I. A playful or endearing term 
for a woman or girl. Obs. exc. dial. fs. A 
thin string of gut used for the treble string of 
the lute or nol. Also attrib,, as m. siring. 
-1721. 3. transf. and fig. A small or insigni- 
ficant thing ; a diminutive person 1761. 4. A 

j small kind of pin 1574. 5- Printing. A size of 

type smaller than * brilliant ’ 1890. B. adj. i. 
[Dainty, elegant, sprightly. Now contemptu- 
ously : Affected, mincing. 1545. ta. Of a 
voice : Shrill ~i6o8. 3* Of a thing : Minia- 

ture ; tiny 1589. 

a. For one blast of thy m. mouth, thy sheepe shall 
take no harme Shaks. 

M inim (mimim). late ME. [As sb. repr. 
various ellipt. uses in med.L. of L. minimus 
smallest ; as adj. ad. L. minimus.] A. sb. i. 
Mus. The character for a note half the value of 
a semibreve and double that of a crotchet (now 
with an open rounded head and a tail) ; a note 
of this value. Also attrib., as m. rest. 2, 
Calligraphy, A single down stroke of the pen 
1603. 3. The least possible portion (of some- 

thing), a jot ; tan atom , minute particle 1592, 
4. A creature or thing of the least size or im- 
portance 1590. 5. A friar of the mendicant 

order (Ordo Minimorum Premiiarum) founded 
by St. Francis of Paula {c 1416-1507) 1546. 
fe. Printing. ? = Minion 3. -1818. 7. 

The smallest fluid measure, about a drop ? the 
sixtieth part of a fluid drachm. Also, a unit 
equal to a grain, attrib., as m.-measure. 1809. 

4. Phr. M. of nature, one of the smallest forms of 
animal life. 

B. adj. Smallest, extremely small ; •j-atomic 
1670. 

For man, a m. jot in time and space R. Bridges. 

So Mt*n£mai a. extremely minute in size ; 
that is the least possible 1666. 

BCnimalist (mimimalist). 1918. [f. Mini- 
mal -f- - 1 ST.] Used as an etymological 
equivalent of Menshevik. 

Minimeat, obs. f. Muniment. 

Minimisxn (mimimiz’m). 1820. [f. L. 

minimus -k -ISM.] i. Absorption in minute 
details. Coleridge, a. Theol. The minimiz- 
ing view of what is involved in a dogma, esp, 
that of papal infallibility. 

Mimmize (mrnimoiz), v. i8oa. [f. L. 
minimus + -IZE.] i, trans. a. To reduce to 
the smallest possible amount, extent, or de- 
gree. b. To estimate at the smallest possible 
amount. 3. intr. To take the most moderate 
view possible of what is involved in a dogma 
1875. Hence Minimiza*tion, Mi'nlmizer. 
Minimtim (mi*nim:^in). PI. minima 
(mi'nima), 1663. minimum, neut. of 

minimus least.] A. sb, +1. Nat. Philos. The 
smallest portion into which matter is divisible ; 
an atom. Also, the smallest possible portion 
of time or space. -1739. The least amount 
attainable, allowable, usual, etc. 1676. 3* 

Math. = minimum value t see B. 1743. 4. 
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The lowest amount or degree of variation (of 
temperature, a spectrum, etc.) attained or re- 
corded 1823. 5. attrib.^ as period i860. 

I. The imagination reaches a minimum, and may > 
raise up to iiseif an idea, of which it cannot conceive | 
any sub-division Hume. sMimmiiTii thermonieter, j 
one which records automatically the lowest tempera* i 
ture since its last adjustment. { 

B. adj\ ^The sb. used appositively.] That is j 
a minimum 1810. 

M. value (of a variable quantity) Maik., a value at 
which it ceases to decrease and begins to increase. 

Minimtia (mimim^s). PL minimi 
moi). 1590. [a. L. minimus.\ A. sb. i. A 

creature of the smallest size, 2. Anai. The 
fifth digit ; the little finger or toe 1881. 

I. Get you gone you dwarfe, You yninimus Shaks. 
B. adj. In some schools, appended to the 
surname of the youngest of several boys having 
the same. Abbrev. min., mini., or mins. 
Mining (moimig), vbl. sb. 1523. [f. Mine 
V. -i- -ING ^.] I. The action of Mine v. 2. 
aitrih., as m.~camp, etc. 1555. 

Comb. : m.-llole, a hole bored to receive a blasting- 
charge in mining ; _-sMp, one that carries and lays 
down submarine mines. 

Minion (mmyon), sb.'^ and a. 1500. [a. F. 
mignon (also fern, mignonne) sb. and adj. 
Ult. etym. dubious.] A. sb, 1. A beloved ob- 
ject, darling, favourite. a. A lover or lady- 
love ; also, a mistress or paramour (obs. or 
rare), b. One specially esteemed or favoured ; | 
a favourite, ‘idol’; often (now contempt.) \ 
1566. c. esp. A favourite of a sovereign, etc. ; 
an obsequious or servile dependant; a 
‘creature’; often (now arch.) as a form of 
address 1501. fa. A small kmd of ordnance | 
of about 3-inch calibre -1894. 3. Printing. 

(In full m. type or letter.) A size of type be- 
tween ‘ nonpareil ’ and ‘ brevier * 1659, 4. 

aitrib. a. (sense 1) as m. maintainer, etc. 
^S99* tb. (sense 2), as m.-bore, gun, etc, 
-1727. 

I. a. What will not a fond lover undertake, .for his 
mu? Ba-rrow. c. The king is loue-sicke for his m. 
Marlowe. It is no wonder if he helps himself from 
the city treasury and allows his minions to do so 
Bryce. 

B. adj. Now rare, i. Dainty, elegant, 
pretty, neat 1528. 2. Dearly loved, favourite, 

pet 1716. 

Hence tMi’nionize ®’. irans. to raise to the position 
of a m. ; intr. to play the wanton 1604-16. tMiu.iotily 
adv. delicately, elegantly 1539-1633. fMi'moiisliip, 
the position of a m. 1645. 

Minion (mimyon), sb.^ 1621. [a. F. 

minion (Cotgr.), f. L. minium.~\ -f i. == Minium 
-1^4. 2. Calcined or sifted iron ore 1793. 

Minionette (minyone't), sb. U.S. 1871. 
[f. Minion ^< 5.1 ^--ette.] Printing. A size of 
type between nonpareil and minion, used in 
ornamental borders, etc. 
f Minionette, a. 1749. [ad. F. mignonnette 
fern., after minion.~\ Small and pretty. H. 
Walpole. 

fMimious, a. [f. L. minium + -ous.] Of 
the colour of minium, red. Sir T, Browne. 
Minisll (mi'nij), v. Now only arch, [late 
ME. menuse, ad. OF. menusier, menuisier 
pop.L. ^minutiare, f. minufus Minute a, Cf. 
Mince i. trans. To make fewer or less ; 
to reduce in power, influence, etc. 2, To re- 
move, withdraw (a portion 0/ or from some- 
thing) 1483. Also absol, 3. To depreciate, 
belittle, late ME. 4. intr. To become less in 
quantity, number, size, etc. late ME. 

X. When they are minished Sz brought lowe tborow 
oppression Coverdale Ps. cvi[i]. 39. Hence tMd’n- 
ishment 1533-1664. 

Minister (mimistai), s 5 . ME. [a. OF. 
ministre, a. L. minister servant, f. ^minis'-, 
minus less ; cf. magister Master sb. , f. magis 
more.] ti. A servant, attendant -1781. 2. 

One who acts as the agent or representative of 
a superior. Now rare. Also with of. ME. 
tb. An officer entrusted with the adrainistra- 
tiou of the law, or attached to a court of 
justice -1723. tc. An underling -1625. 3. A 

high officer of state. a. One entrusted with 
the administration of a department of state 
1625. b. A political agent accredited by one 
sovereign state to another 1709. 4. EccL a. 

In the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer, 
the clergyman, or any of a number of clergy- 


men, engaged in conducting worship on a 
particular occasion 1549. b. A person officially 
charged with spiritual functions in the Christian 
Church. Now rarely applied to an Anglican 
clergyman, and chiefly associated with Low 
Church views ; but still usual in non -episcopal 
communions. ME. c. Applied to non- 
Christian religious functionaries. Obs. exc. 
occas. with reference to Jews, late ME. d. 
The title of the superior of certain religious 
orders ; also m. general 1450. In the Society 
of Jesus, each of the five assistants of the 
general 1593. 

z. When the seruant \marg. minister] of the man of 
God was risen early 2 Kings vi. 15. iransf. My 
tonge . . As Ministre of my wit Chaucer. 3. What 
do Ministers (= the Ministry) mean to do ? Dickens. 
Phr. M. for, of -war, m. for foreign affairs, etc. 4. 
b. Renan’s appearance is something between the 
Catholic priest and the dissenting m. Geo. Eliot. 
Phr. M. a cierg3nnan of any denomination. 

Hence Ml'iiistersliip 1565. 

Minister (mi-mstm), v. ME. [a. OF. 
ministrer, ad. L, ministrare, f. as prec.] I. 
irans. fi. To serve (food or drink) -1662. 2. 

To furnish, supply, impart (help, etc.). Now 
only [arch, or literary) with immaterial obj. 
late ME. f b. To prompt, suggest. Meas. for 
M. IV. V, 6. ts. To dispense, administer (a 
sacrament, the elements, etc.) -1816. t4. To 

apply or administer (something healing) ; also 
absol. 2016. fig. late ME.-1680. ts. To execute | 
or dispense (justice, law) ; to administer i 
(punishment) -1596. t6. Law. To administer 

(an oath, etc.) -1722. i'7. To manage 

(affairs, etc.) -1541. 

2. They m. a singulerhelpe and preseruatiue against - 
vnbeleefe and error Bacon. i 

n. intr. I. To serve, wait at table ; to render 
aid or tendance, late ME. a. To serve or 
officiate in worship ; to act as a minister of the 
Church ME. 3. To be helpful ; also, to be 
conducive to something 1696. 

I, The Sonne of mancamenottobeeministredvnto, 
but to m. ill ark x. 45. 3. To m. to his Necessities 
i6p6. Hence Mi’nistering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Or 
ministery, let vs wait on our ministring Kom, xli. 7, 
Are they not all mypistrjmge spretes? Coveroale 
Heb. i, 14. When pain and angtush wring the brow, 
A m. angel thou I Scott. 

Ministerial (ministiaTial), a. (and sbL) 
1561. [ad. F. ministirUl, ad. med.L. mini- 
si erialis, f. L. ministerium MINISTRY. But 
felt as a deriv. of Minister sb.] i. Pertaining 
to, or entrusted with, the execution of the 
law, or of the commands of a superior 1577. 
2. Subsidiary, instrumental 1607. 3. Pertain- 

ing to the office, function, or character of a 
minister of religion 1561. 4. Of or pertaining 

to a minister of state ; siding with or support- 
ing the Ministry as against the Opposition 
1655. 5 « sb. Hist. An executive household 

officer under the feudal system 1818. 

I. Phr, M. act ; an act which is a necessary part of 
an official’s duty,^ so that the agent is exempt from 
responsibility for its consequences.^ 2. Inferior and 
ministerial! Arts 1619. 4. M, cries of * Ob ’ 1889. 

Hence MinisteTialist, a supporter of the Ministry 
in office. MinisteTially adv. in a m. manner or 
edacity ; as a minister, 

tMimstral, a, rare, 1727. [a. F. ; see 
Minister sb. and -al.] Pertaining to a 
minister or agent -1851. 

Ministrant (mi-nistrant). 1667. [ad. L. 
ministrantem, pr. pple. of ministrare to 
Minister,] A. adj. That ministers. Const. 
to. B. sb. One who ministers 1818. 

A. Thrones and Powers, Princedoms, and Doim- 
nations m. Milt. 

tMi*nistrate, v. 1533. [f. L. ministrat-, 
ppl. stem of ministrare.] i. trans. To ad- 
minister -1727. 2. intr. To minister to. 

Browning. 

Ministration (ministr^-Jan). ME. [ad. L. 
ministrationem,] i. The action [occas. an 
act) of ministering or serving, tb. Administra- 
tion or exercise of (official) functions -1651. 
fc. Instrumentality -1555. a. spec. Service as 
a priest or minister; pi. the services of minis- 
ters of religion 1335. 3. Administration of the 

sacraments, justice, law, an estate or revenue, 
etc. ; occas. executorship [arch.), 4. The action 
of supplying, providing, or giving (something). 
Const, of. 1460. 

I. b. Content with the nomination of Magistrates, 


and publique Ministers, that is to say, with the 
authority without the m. 1651. 

Ministrative (mrnistr<ftiv), a. 1833. [f. 
L. ministrare', see MINISTER v. and -IVE.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of ministration ; 
affording assistance. 

Ministrator (mrnistr^fitsi). rare, 1523. 
[a. L.J One who ministers or administers ; 
fa testamentary executor. 

Ministress (mi-nistres). 1600. [f. Mini- 
ster sb. -ESS.] A woman who ministers 
or serves. Also transf. and fig. 

Ministry (mimistn). [late ME. ministerie^ 
ad. L. ministerium ; see Minister sb.] i. 
The action of ministering; the rendering of 
service. Now only in religious use. fa. A 
mode or kind of service ; a function, office 
-1644, 3. The functions, or any specific 

function, pertaining to a minister of religion, 
late ME. b. The ministration of a particular 
minister 1623. c. The office of minister of the 
church, or ot a religious body or con^egation 
1824. d. Christian ministers collectively, the 
clergy (now rare) 1561. 4. Agency, instru- 

mentality. Now only with religious colouring. 
1581. 5. The body of ministers charged with 

the administration of a country or state 1710. 

b. With reference to foreign coimtries : A 
ministerial department of government ; a 
minister and his subordinates. Also, the 
building belonging to such a department- 1877. 

c. Administration of a minister of state; 
ministerial term. 

I. The perpetual m. of one soul to another Tenny- 
son. 3. A certain Priest, .was suspended from his m. 
at the Altar 1635. c. To educate a man for the m. 
Scott. 5. The Cabal M. were in power 1865, c. 
During^ Pitt’s ministry {mod.). 

Minium (miminm). Obs. exc. Jlisi, late 
ME. [a. L. = native cinnabar, red lead.] i. 

Vermilion. Also attrib. 2. = Red lead. 
Also, t its colour. 1650. 

Miniver (mimivoi). ME. [a. F. menu 
vair, lit, * little vair ’ [menu : — L. minuius, and 
vair‘, see Vair sb.),'] i. A kind of fur used 
as a lining and trimming in ceremonial cos- 
tume. In 1688 explained as ‘plain white 
fur and used recently in this sense. 2. ta. 
The animal from which the fur was supposed 
to be obtained, b. dial. The ermine in its 
white winter coat. 1665. 3. attrib,, as m. cap, 

etc. 1589. 

Minivet (mi-nivet). 1862. [ 1 ] Any bird of 
the genus Pericrocoius of India. 

Mink (miqk). 1466. [Cf. Sw. mdnk, menk, 

* a stinldng animal in Finland ’.] i. The skins 
or fur of the animals mentioned in sense 2. 2. 
A small semi-aquatic stoat-like animal of ffie 
genus Putorius', orig., the European species 
P. lutreola ; now oftener the American P, 
vison, also called mink-otter 1624. 3. attrib., 

as m.-skin, etc. 1812, 

IjBIinnesinger (mrnzsiqat). 1825. [Ger., f. 
minne love -f- -singer SINGER.] One of the 
German lyrical poets and singers of the i2-i4th 
centuries, who chiefly sang of love. 

Minnow (mim^u). late ME. [Prob. repr. 
OE. ^mynwe wk. fern. == OHG. munewa, gloss- 
ing L. capedo, i. e. capita, a fish with a large 
head. Perh. infi. by association with F. 
menuise small fry.] i. A small cyprinoid 
freshwater fish, Leuciscus phoxinus or Pkoxi- 
nus Ixvis, common in European streams, 
ponds, etc. Often loosely applied to any 
small fish; esp. the sticklehadk [Gastrosteus). 
In the U.S. it is applied similarly, chiefly to 
cyprinoids : and in Australia to fishes of the 
genus Galaxies, b. transf and fig. as a type 
ot smallness 1588. 2. Angling. A minnow, 

real or artificial, used as a bait 1615, 

X. b. Phr. A Triton, of or amon^ the minnemsp. 
one who appears great from the insi^ificance of 
those around him; Heare you this 'Iruon of the 
Minnowes ? Shaks, Comb. in.-taiisy, a dish of fried 
minnows seasoned with tansy. 

Mino, obs. f. Mina \ 

Minoan (min^wan), a, and sb. 1894. [f. 
Minos, a famous king of Crete + -an.] ^ Of or 
pertaining to the prehistoric civilization 01 
Crete (b. C. <73000-1400). Also.r^. 

Minor (maimai), a. and sh. ME. [a. L., f. 
Indo-Eur. root ^min- small; cf. L. minuere. 
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Gr. piivvBuv, ctc.^ A. adj. I. Friar M., fi/. rity 1736. 4. In voting, the number of votes 

Friar : a Franciscan. cast for or by tne smaller party 1774. 

Transl, of med.L. Fraires Minorts, lit. ‘lesser 3> are a m.; but then we are a very large m. 

brethren’, so named by St, Francis to express the ^ BtRKE. 4. Them, did not reach to more than 35 or 
humility he desired them, to cultivate, ThepL is now j 40 Bcrke. 

fnars min&r, ■, Cemh. : m. report, a separate report made by those 

n, I. = Lesser (but not followed bv tkan). ; rnemhers of a committee, etc., who are unable to 

0 pp. to Major. 1654. b. Comparatively small ! majority; m. teller, one who counts 

or unimportant. (Xo: now used wi:n refer- j ^ r- 

cnee to physical magnitude, e^a as this in- j tiatpi;. late ME.^ i^ad. Gr. 

tolves importance.) 1623. 3, 3/w.j/A. See below ^ Minos -§• ravpos buii.^ 

1850. 3. Logic, See below 1:151. 4. That ‘ Myth, A fabulous monster, half bull and 

constitutes the mmority. Also rarely in pre- ! man, the son of Pasiphae, wife of Minos 

dicative use : In a minority, 1642. 5. a, iking of Crete, and a bull; he was fed on 

Applied to intervals smaller bv a chromatic f human fiesh. Hence allusively. 
semitone than those called mapr\ a m, third, j The Imperial Minotaur [sc, Napoleon] 1900. 

* I Minow, obs. f. Minnow. 

Minster (mimstei), TOE. myyister 


etc. Hence also to the note distant by 
minor interval from a given note. b. Applied 
to a common chord or triad containing a minor 
third between the root and the second note ; 
hence to a cadence ending on such a chord, 
c* Denoting those keys, or that mode, in which 
the scale has a minor third (and also a minor 
sixth and seventh). (In naming a key, minor 
follows the letter, as A minor.) 1694. d. 
Minor chords and keys are usually mournful 
or pathetic ; hence various fig. allusions i86g. 
0. Following the sb, qualified (see below) 
2791, 

X. 3 f. canon, excontmunxeation (= lesser e.) 
trrderstd'ropkets. fiJ/. (Cambridge) : a junior 

Fellow* M. planet : one of the asteroids or small 
planets between Mars and Jupiter, b. The base and 
JO, sort of people Sm T. Browse. The m. critic, who 
hunts for blemish^ jFunius Lett. M, aj>era.Uons 
(Surg.): those which do not involve danger to life. 
M, point (Football) : a try (in the Rugby game). a. 
M. axis (of an ellipse) : the diameter perpendicular 
to the major or transverse axis. M, determinant \ a 
determinant whose matrix is formed from that of 
another determinant by erasing one or more rows and 
columns. 3. M. term : the subject of the conclusion 
of a syllogism. M. premiss, proposition * that pre- 
miss of a syllogism which contains the m term. 5. 
d. His conversation was pitched in a m. key Bur- 
KAND. 6 . Qaint, tierce m.: see Quint Tierce. 

(Bell'ringmg) : a bob (Bob s 6 ,^) rang upon 
six bells. In boys' schools, appended to a surname 
to distinguish the younger of two boys of the same 
sumatne (abbrev. mL), A member of the fifth form, 
Green minor by name 1852. 

m. Under age ; below the age of majority. 
Now rare, 1579. 

B. sh, 1. A Franciscan friar ME. 3, Logic, 
The minor premiss in a syllogism, late ME. 3. | 
Infant sd,^ 3. 1612, 4. Mus. Short for m, \ 
key, mode, etc. 1797. Alsoj^f^. (See A. II. 5 c, I 
d.) 5. Football, A minor point 1890. 6. In 

boys* schools; cf, A. II. 6. 1863. 

7. U,S. A subsidiary subject of study to which less 
time is devoted than to a major z8gi. 
tMl'llorate, v, 1534. [f. med.L. minorat-, 
ppl. stem of minorare to diminish, i, L, mino- 
reml] tram. To diminish, depreciate --1727. 
So fMinora’tion, a lessening, diminution ; 
mild purgation iSoy-ifipS. ■fMi’norative a, 
and sb, (a) gently laxative (medicine) -1747. 
Minorca (minpuka), 1848, [Sp. Mcnorcad\ 
Name of the second in size of the Balearic 
islands. Used attrih, as (also M,), a 

black variety of the domestic fowl introduced 
from Spain ; etc. Hence MinoTcan a, of or 
belonging to M. ; sb. an. inhabitant of M. ; also, 
the language of the Minorcans, 

Minoress (msimores). Obs, cxc. FTist, 
Pate ME. me/touresse, a. OF., t,men.our Minor 
sh. I ; see -ESS.] A nun of the second order of 
St. Francis, known as Poor Clares, whose 
house outside Aldgate gave its name to the 
Minories, a street in the City of London, 
Mxiorite (maimorait). 1537. [f. Minor 
, 4 - -ITE^.] A. jr^. I, A friar minor or Francis- 
can. a. ta. A person of minor rank -1670. 
b . One busied about minor matters. Southed, 
B. adj. Of the order of Friars Minor 1563. 

A. t. MalachiaS| the minorit or greie frier HoUN- 
SUEO. 

IMSnonty minpTitiX 1533. [ad, F. 
m%itortt£ or med.L. minorifas^ f. L. minorem 
MwoR ; see 'TTY.^ 7*1. The condition or fact 
of being smaller, imerior, or subordinate —1751. 
a. The state of being minor or under age 3 
nonage 1547. Also transf, and fig, (nownzr^r). 
3. The smaller number or part; spec, the 


smaller party voting together against a majo - 1 fig. To impress (something) with 
SR (man), o (paiss) 


^munisirjo-, a, pop.L. *^ 7 nonisferium ~ Eccl. 
L. Monastery.] 7*^* A mona- 
stery ; a Christian religious house -1513. 2. 

The church of a monastery; also gen, any 
large church, esp, a collegiate or cathedral 
church OE. tb. transf, A temple -1581. 
Minstrel {mi*nstr^), sK ME. [a. OF. 
ministrel (F. miTtestrel) : — ^late L. mmisteria- 
Um, f. minisierinmi see Ministry.] +1. 
gen, A servant having a special function. ME. 
only, 2, In early use : Any one whose pro- 
fession w^as to entertain his patrons with 
music, story-telling, buffoonery, etc. In mod. 
use : A mediaeval singer or musician, esp. one 
who sang or recited heroic or lyric poetry com- 
posed by himself or others. ME. 3. transf. 
Used poet, or rhet, for a musician, singer, or 
poet 1718. 4. Chieffy in pi. The designation 

of certain bands of public entertainers with 
blacked faces and grotesque costumes, who 
perform interludes, with songs and music 
ostensibly of negro origin 1864, 

X. The Lay of the Last M. Scott {tiile'), 3. I 
stood, . . vrith The*^ Great M, of the Border I Wordsw. 
Hence Udi’iistrel v, to sing of, celebrate in song. 
Minstrelsy (mimstrelsi). ME. [a. OF. 
inenesiralies% see MinstrEL.] i. The art or 
occupation of a minstrel ; the practice of play- 
ing and singing ; now only poet, or rhei. a. A 
body of minstrels ME. t3. collect. Musical 
instruments. Also, a kind of musical instru- 
ment. -1523, 4. Minstrel poetry; occas, a 

body of this 1802, 

*. Tofom hym gooth the loude Mynstralcye 
Chaucer. 

Mint (mint), sb}- [OE. mynet nent., repr. 
WGer. '^munita fem., a. L. moneta; see 
Money.] ti. A piece of money ; money. 
From i 6 ih c. only slang, -1848. 2. A place 

where money is coined under public authority, 
late ME. b. A set of machines for coining 
1592. 3. transf, and fig, A source of invention 
or fabrication 1555. *{*4. Coinage -1622. 5. 

A vast sum (of money) ; rarely transf, a vast 
amount (of something costly) 1655. 

*. 3 faster of the m , : the chief officer and custodian 
of the m. 3* A xnan . . That hath a m. of phrases In 
his braine Shaks. 5. He must have lost a m. of 
money 1833. 

Comb.: m.'bill, a bill or promissory note issued by 
the officers of the m. agamst bullion deposited for 
coining; jn. conditioiij, (of a book, picture, etc.) 
fresh and perfect state as if only just produced ; fm . 
man^ one engaged or skilled in coining; m.*mark, 
a mark placed upon a coin to indicate the mint at 
which it was struck; m.-master, the master or 
manager of the mint ; m. price, the price of bullion 
as recognized at the m. ; so m. value. 

Mint (mint), sb,^ [OE. minte wk. fem. : — 
WCJer. *minia, a. L. menta, mentka, Gr, 
fjLLv 0 fj (also fuv$os ),1 I* Any aromatic labiate 
plant of the genus Mentha, esp. M, vitidis. 
Garden Mint or Spearmint, a. Applied with 
defining word to plants of allied genera, e. g. 
Calamintha 1548. 

Comhx m. Julep (see Julep 2); *sauce, a sauce 
made of finely chopped m., vinegar, and sugar ; 
upally eaten with roast Iamb; •water, a cordial j 
distilled from m. ! 

Mint (mint), v, 1546. [f. Mint j3.1] i. 
trans. To make (coin) by stamping metal, b. 
fig. To coin or invent (a word or phrase) ; in 
contemptuous use, to invent, fabricate (some- 
thing counterfeit) 1593. 2. To convert (bul- 

lion) into coin or money. Now 1569. b. 

" * ' - • • ‘ ^ stamp or 


character. Also with out, upon. Also, to 
stamp (an impress) upon. 1^4. 

X. b. One Happy Phr^e, newly minted by the Dr, 
C. Bovue. 

Blintage (mimtedg). 1570. [f. Mint v, or 
si,^ -AGE.J I. The action or process {occas. 
the privilege) of coining money; coinage. 
Also tranf. and fig. (cl. Mint v. i b). 2. 

concr. The product of a (particular) mint. 
Also iratisf. and Jig. 1638. 3. The charge or 

duty for coining 1645. 4. The stamp im- 

pressed on a com 1634. 

X. Coins of Roman m. 1853. A new word of German 
m. Be Quincey. 

Blinter ^mintsj). [OE. myneiere, a. L, 
nionetarius, f. moneta ; see IvIoNEY.] One who 
coins or stamps money. Also fig. 

Minuend (mi niwend). 1706. [ad. L. tnL 
imendus (sc. numerus), f. minuere to diminish.] 
Aidth. The number or quantity from which 
another is to be subtracted. 

Minuet (miniwet), 1673. [2-^* snenuet 
adj, used sidist., dim. of menu small; see 
Menu, etc.] i. A slow, stately dance, in 
triple measure, for tw'O dancers. 2. The 
music used to accompany this dance. Hence, 
a piece of music in the same rhythm and style, 
often forming one of the movements of a suite 
or sonata 1686. 

X I am fit for Nothing but low dancing now, a 
Corant, a Boree, Or a Minnuet Etheredge. atirih. 
You should do everything, said Lord Chesterfield, in 
m. time Bagehot. 

Mmum(e, ohs. ff. Minim. 

Mimanet, obs. f. Mignonette. 

Minus (mar n^s). 1481, [a.'L, minus nmi, 
of minor less ; see Minor a. The quasi- 
prep. use (sense i), from which all the other 
Eng. uses are derived, probably originated in 
the commercial language of the Middle Ages. 
See N.E.D.] i. quasi-prep. With the deduc- 
tion of, exclusive of. Cf. Less a. 4, F. moms, 
G, wenzger, b. predicatively in colloq, use : 
Short of, without. Hence occas. as adj. 1813. 
2. As the oral equivalent of the symbol (— ), as 
helping to form a negative quantity, e. g. in 
' —3', which are read as minus 3, 

minus X 1579. b. Hence attrih, in minus 
quantity, a negative quantity ; pop. misused 
for * something non-existent * 1863. c. adj. Of 
the nature of a minus quantity ; also colloq, 
non-existent 1800. d. adv. and adj. Negatively 
(electrified) 1747. 3, sh. a. Math. The symbol 

( — ) ; also minus sign, b, A subtraction, a 
quantity subtracted ; a loss, deficiency. c, A 
negative quantity. 1654. 

I. If all mankind m. one, were of one opinion Mill. 
b. The Englishman got back to civilization m, his 
left arm 1903. 3. a. A slatefull of piusses, minusses, 
1836. 

Minuscule (mini7‘ski«l). 1705. [a. F., ad. 
L. minuscula (sc. littera), fem. of minusculus 
rather less, dim. of minus.'\ A, adj. fa. Print-, 
ing. Of a letter : Small, lower-case. b, 
Palocogr, Of a letter : Small (see B. b). Also, 
written in minuscules. 1727. 3. gen. Very 

small 1893. B. sh. ta. Printing. A small or 
lower-case letter as opp. to a capital. b. 
Palmgr. A small letter as opp. to a capital or 
uncial; the small cursive script developed 
from the uncial ; also, a manuscript in this 
writing. 1705. 

b. The m. arose in the 7th century as a cursive 
monastic script I. Taylor. 

tMi‘iititary, a. [f. Minute jA a -aryI.] 
Consisting of minutes (of time). Fuller. 
Minute (mi*nit), sb. late ME. [In branches 
I and III a. F. minute fem., ad. L. minuta adj. 
fem. used subst. ; in branch II ad. L. minutum 
adj. neut. used subst.] I. A sixtieth (or other 
definite part) of a unit. i. The sixtieth part of 
an hour (divided into sixty seconds). Also, 
one of the lines upon a dial marking the 
minute spaces, b. Vaguely : A short space of 
time ; also, an instant, moment. late ME. c. 
A particular moment; occas. the appointed 
moment rspS, 2, Geom. The sixtieth part of a 
degree, (Marked thus ' ; as in 5° 12'. ) late ME, 
3. Arch. The sixtieth or occas. some other part 
of the Module 1696. 

X. For the lachesse Of half a Minut of an houre 
Gower, b. The train will he starting in a m. (modi 
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c. Phr. Tk€ m. {thaf)..'. as _sooii as. Hence 
Mimntely cz. and adv.'^ (happening) every m. 

n. Something small, f i, A coin of little 
value; a mite -1589. fa. Something minute ; 
as pJ. ‘ small fry ' ; a detail ; something of 
small value 1515-1670. 

2. Let me heare from thee euery m. of Newes 
B. Jons. 

ni. A rough draft; a memorandum; a 
brief summary of e\’ents or transactions, esp. 
(usu. pL) the record of the proceedings of an 
assembly, committee, etc, 1502. b. An official 
memorandum authorizing or recommending a 
course, as a Treasury m. 1564. 

Comb . : m. bell, the tolling of a bell at intervals of 
a m. ; ‘book, a book in which minutes are recorded ; 
•glass, a sand-glass that runs for a^ m. ; -gtiii, one 
ffied at intervals of a m. ; used as a sign of mourning 
or distress ; -hand, the longer hand of a time-piece, 
which indicates the minutes -man, a militiaman, 
daring the American revolutionary period, who was 
ready to march at a minute’s notice {bdist); -re- 
peater, a watch which ‘ repeats ’ the minutes, 

Minute (moiniwi:, miniw*!), a. late ME. 
[ad. L. minutus, pa. pple. of minuere to make 
sinall.l fi. Chopped small, late ME, only, 
f 2. Of imposts, etc. : Lesser ; esp. in m. 
tithes — * small tithes ’ -1696. 3. Very small 

in size, amount, or degree 1626. 4. Trifling, 

petty 1650. 5, Of investigations, etc. : Very 

detailed ; very precise ; very accurate c 1680. 

3. Very m. changes of temperature Geikie. 4. These 
m. philosophers., are a sort of pirates who plunder all 
that come in their way Berkeley. 5 M. regulations 
are apt to be transgressed Jowett, Hence Min'a*te* 
ly adv.^i -ness, 

Minute (mi -nit), V . 1605. [f. Minute s3.1 

l. irans. To time to the minute. 3. To draft 
(a document or scheme); to record in a 
minute or memorandum ; to make a minute of 
the contents of (a document) 1648. 

I, To tn. the speed of a train Smiles. s. Phr. To 

m. down, : to make a note of. 

llMinutia(m3i-,mini«*Jia'). iV.-ias(-ir). 1751. 
[a. L. minutia smallness, pi. minuti» trifles, f. 
minutus Minute «.] A precise detail; a 
trivial matter or object. Usu. pL So tMinn'- 
tial a. pertaining to details 1612-1796. Minu*- 
tiose, -ous adjs. attentive to minutise 1819. 

Minx (migks). 1542. [?] fi. A pet dog. 
Udall. 3, A pert girl, hussy. Now often 
playful. 1592. *|-b. A lewd woman -1728. 

a. b. This is some Minxes token Shaks, 

Minx, obs. f. Mink. 

Miny (marni), ir. rare. i6ir. [f. Minej’^. 
-h-yL] I, Pertaining to a mine; mineral. 
3. Subterraneous. Thomson, 

Miocene (mai’^JsSi), a. Also mei-. 1833. 
[irreg. f. Gr. iieicov less 4- xaivSs new, recent.] 
GeoZ. Epithet of the middle division of the 
Tertiary strata, and the geological period it 
represents. Also quasi-iA Mioce'xdc a. 

I^quelet (mi'kelet). 1670. [a. F., ad. Sp. 
miquelete, mzgueZete, f. Cat, Miquel^ Sp. 
Miguel Michael.] a. In the 17th c. , a member 
of a body of Catalonian banditti who infested 
the Pyrenees, b. Later, a Spanish guerrilla 
soldier during the Peninsular War; also, a 
member of a corps of French irregulars raised 
for service against the Spaniards, c. In mod. 
Spain, a soldier of certain local regiments, 
chiefly employed on escort duties. 

II Mir (m?r). 1877. A Russian village com- 

munity. 

Mirabelle (mirabe‘1). 1706. [a. F,] A 

variety of plum. 

tMira*biUs. 1673. - Aqua mirabilis -1687. 

Mirabilite (mirse’bibit). 1854. [a- G. 

mirabilit, f. mod.L. {sal) mirabilis, Glauber’s 
name for his salt ; see -ite 1.] Min. Native 
sodium sulphate (Glauber's salt). 
fMvrableta.axidsb. 1450. [yid.lu. mirabt 7 zs; 
see -ABLE.] A. adj. Wonderful, marvellous 
-1606. B. sb. Something wonderful -1653. 

Mdracle (mi*rak’l), sh. late OE. [a. OF., 

ad. L. miraculum object of wonder, f. mirari 
to wonder, f. mirus wonderful.] i. A marvel- 
lous event exceeding the known powers of 
nature, and therefore supposed to be due to 
the special intervention of the Deity or of some 
supernatural agency ; chiefly, an act (e. g. of 
healing) exhibiting control over the laws of 
nature, and serving as evidence that the agent 


I :s either div.ne or is sfi^cially favoured by God. 

2. iransf.^ esp. as applied hyperbohcally to an 
I unusual achdevement or event, late ME, b. 
I Conor. A wonderful object, a marveL late ME. 

ts. A rniraculous story ; a legend. Chaucer. 
, 4. = Miracle play ME, 

1- This is agaiae the second m. that lesus did John 
IV, ^54. ^ at. O M. 1 He blushfes ! Dryden. The radium 
miracle' j 903. Phr. Tkxz ?«. : marvellous^’ well 
1643. b, A m. of worth Daniel, of rare devdce Cole- 
ridge, of ingenuity {pwd.\. 3. Chaucer Sir Thopas 
Prol. I. ^ 

attrih. and CoTitb.^ as m.~mongery etc. ; m. play, 
one of the mediaeval dramatic representations based 
on the life of Our Lord and the legends of the Saints 
1^2 ; m. player, -playing [from sense 4] late ME. 

Miracle (mi-rakl), 1611. [f. the sb.] 
^ reji. ?To be revealed by miracle. Cymb. iv. 
ii. 29. b. intr. To work miracles. 
Miractilize (mira-kir/Liz), v. 1711. [f. L. 
miraculum 4- -IZE.] irans. To consider as 
miraculous. 

Miraculous (mirse-kiiaas), a. 1502. [ad. 
F. miraculeux, ad. med.L, miraculosus, f. 
miraculum \ see -ous.] i. Of the nature of a 
miracle ; beyond the agency of natural laws ; 
supernatural f b. Concerned wdth miracles 
-1845. 2. iransf., etc. Resembling a miracle ; 

extraordinary; marvellous; astonishing 1573. 

3. Of things (formerly also of persons) : Hav- 
ing the power to work miracles ; wonder- 
working 1596. 

X. This strength M. yet remaining in those locks 
Milt, Sams. 587. 3, His word is more then the m. 

Harpe Shaks. Hence Mira*culous-ly adv.^ -ness. 
'1 Mfirador (mzradpu). Also - 4 iore. 1670. 
[Sp., f. mirar to look.] A watch-tower ; also, 
a belvedere on the top of a Spanish house. 
Mirage (mira\5). 1812. [a. F., f. (se) 
mirer to look at oneself in a mirror, to be re- 
flected.] An optical illusion, common in hot 
countries, and esp. in sandy deserts, arising 
from the reflection of an object at some dis- 
tance, often giving the false appearance of a 
sheet of water. _ 

fig. A moist m. in desert eyes Tennyson, 

Mirbane (mSub^in). 1857. [?; soinFr.] Es^ 
sence, oil of m.^ nitrobenzol used in perfumery. 
Mire (maiar), sh. \WE,.inife^ a. ON. myr-r 
fern. : — OTeut. ^miuzjd : — '^•nieuzjdt f. *meus~^ 
ablaut-var. of see Moss,] i. A piece 

of wet, swampy ground ; a boggy place. Also 
gen. swampy ground, bog. 2. Wet or soft 
mud, slush, dirt. (Cl 3 Pet, ii. 22.) ME. b. 
A mass of dirt 1871. 

I. Fig, phr. To brings drag^ lay, leave, stich in the 

m . ; to find oneself in the m. Honest water, which 
nere left man i* th' m. Shaks. a. b. Until a stumble, 
and the man’s onem.! Browning. Conib, nn-crow, 
the laughing gull, Lartis ridibundus, 

'j'Mire, a, late ME. [f. prec.] Miry -1656. 

Now that the Fields are dank, and ways are m. 
Milt. 

Mire (msisi), v. late ME, [f. Mire r5.] 
L irans. i. To plunge or set fast in the mire. 
(Chiefly pass.) 1559. b. To involve in 
difficulties, late ME. 3. To bespatter with 
mire or filth ; to defile {lit, andyf^.) 1508. 

1, Some of them were mired in it [a slough] 1752. 
a. Smeerid thus and mir’d with infamie Shaks. 

n. intr. To sink in the mire, be bogged 
1607. 

Paint till a horse may myre upon your face Shaks, 
MiriiSc (moiriffik), a. rare. 1490. [a. F. 
mirifique, ad, L, mirificus, f, mirus wonderful 
+ -ficus (see -Fic).] Doing wonders ; exciting 
astonishment; marvellous. So fMiii'fical a. 
1603-1829. Miri'fically adv. 

Miriness (mois'rines]. 1608. [f. Miry a, 

4- -NESS,] Miry condition or quality. 

]\^k, Mirky, etc., var. ff. Murk, etc. 
Mirror (miT3i\ sh. [ME. mirour^ a, OF. 
mir{e]our (mod.F. miroir) : — pop.L. ^miraio- 
rium, f. ^mirare to look at (d, L. mirari to 
wonder) : see -ORY.] I. Literal uses, etc, 1. 
A polished surface, now usu. of glass coated 
with tin amalgam or silver, wWch reflects 
images of objects ; a looking-glass, b. irans f 
Applied to water (chiefly poet.) 1595. 3. spec. 

a. A magic glass or crystal ME. *t*b. A small 
glass formerly worn in the hat by men and at 
the girdle by women. B. JONS. 3. Optics, A 
polished surface, either plane, convex, or con- 


cave, that reflects rays of light ; a speculum 
1728. 

I, And in her hand she held a mirrhour bright 
Spenser. fig. To hold as ’twer the Mirrour up_^ to 
Nature Shaks. 3. Burning m . : a concave m. which 
concentrates tiie sun's rays at a focus, and causes them 
i to set fire to objects, 

j n. Fig. uses. I. That w’hich gives a faithful 
reflection of anything, late ME. b. Used of a 
. person (poet.) 1563. 3. That which exhibits 

something to be imitated ; an exemplar. Now 
rare, ME. fb. Hence of persons : A paragon 
-1785. 'fc, A w’aming -i633._ 

1. The stage.. the mirrour of life Johnson. b. 
Mirrour of Poets, Mirrour of our Age Waller. a. 
Sir Tristram, .the m. of chivalry 1801- b. Our m. of 
ministers of finance Burke. 

m. a. Arch. A small oval ornament resem- 
bling a mirror in shape 1847. b. Omtik. The 
speculum of a bird’s wing. 

atirib, and Comb., ss 7n.~silverer, -surface, etc.; 
alsom. carp, the looking-glass carp, Cyprinvs carpioi 
-plate, a plate of glass suitable for am.; -•writing, 
writing which appears as though viewed in a m., 
reversed writing (a characteristic of aphasia). 

Mirror (mi’roi), v. 1820. [f. prec. sb.] 

irans. To reflect in the manner of a mirror. 

IMKrth (m3j]>). [OE. str. fern., f. 

(ult.) OTeut. *murgjo- Merry tr.l ti. 
Pleasurable feeling ; joy, happiness -1696. 3, 
Rejoicing, esp, mamfested rejoicing; merry- 
making ; jollity ME. ts- A diversion, sport, 
entertainment -1606. 4. Merriment, hilarity ; 

in early use, fun, ridicule, late ME, fb. Put 
for : The object of one’s mirth -1708. 

2. Be large in m., anon weel drinke a Measure The 
Table round Shaks. 3. To giue a Kingdome for a M, 
Shaks. 4. 1 was borne to speake all m., and no 
matter Shaks. b. He 's all my Exercise, my M-, my 
Matter Shaks. 

Mirthful (m5*j])ful), a. ME. [f. Mirth 4 - 
-FUL.] I. Full of mirth ; gladsome, hilarious ; 
e.xpressive of mirth. b. Of places, seasons, 
etc. : Characterized by rejoicing 1450, 3 . Of 

things : Amusing. Shaks, 

X. Each m, lout The ale-house seeks Clare. A m. 
jest Crabbe. b. M. bower or hall Keble. Hence 
Mkrtliftil-ly adv., -ness. 

Mirthless (m5u]>les), a. late ME. [f. 
Mirth 4- -less.] Joyless; sad, dismm. 
Hence MiTthless-ly adv., -ness. 

Miry (msi»Ti), a. late ME. [f. Mire sh. 
4- -Y 1.] I. Of the nature of mire, swampy. 
3 . Abounding in mire, muddy 1440. 3. 

Covered with mud or mire 1496, 4. fg. 

Dirty; despicable 1532. 

I, Marishes and myrie hogs Spenser. 2: M. roads 
1^3.^ 4. Am. business 1877. 

jlMirza (mfuza). 1613. [Pers., short for 
mtrzdd, f. mir (a. Arab, amir : see Ameer) a 
prince 4- zad born.] In Persia : a. A royal 
prince ; as a title, placed after the name. b. 
Title of honour prefixed to the name of an 
official or a man of learning. 
fM®, a. ME. [Partly the prefix Mis-1 (4) 
used as a separate word ; partly a reduced 
form of Amiss.] Bad; wrong; wicked. In 
predicative use ; Amiss. -1556. So "iMis adv. 
•wrongly; badly; amiss. 

Mi&- (mis), prefix'!-, repr. OE. mis-\ — 
OTeut. (yihexsoei^missjan MiSSt/.). The 

adj, *misso- had app. two senses : (i) diver- 
gent, astray, (2) mutual, alternate. 

The hyphen is now employed chiefly in new or 
rarely used formations, and in words like mis-say, 
rnis-cite, etc. 

The predominant meaning of the prefix is that 
of * amiss ‘ wrong(ly) ‘ l»d(ly) * improperly) 

‘ mistaken(ly> *. 

In early ME. many new compounds were made, 
some of which appear to have been suggested by 
French formations with mes- (see Mis-^) ; a word like 
tmspuc^e has ptoh. a double origin, being partly of 
native formation, and partly an adaptation of C)F, 
mesjuger. The most prolific period for the formation 
of mis- compounds was the 17th c., when writers such 
as Bacon, Donne, and Bp. Hall employed them 
laxgeW, 

In OE. mis- was prefixed to vhs., active and passive 
pples.. nouns of action and condition, and adjs. In 
ME. Its composition with agent-nouns and adverbs 
followed as a matter of course. 

I. Prefixed to verbs, with the meaning * amiss , 

* badly ‘ wrongly * perversely ’, ‘ mistakenly ’ ; as 
\misact, Misdo, Mislead, Mislike, etc. b. In the 
i4th-i6th c., in some words, as Misdeem, etc., mis- 
took the force of * unfavourably and in Misbode, 
Misdoubt, etc., it intensified the notion of uneasy 


o (Ger. K^n). d (Fr, ^eu). ii (Ger. MiZller), ii (Fr. d«ne). v (c«rl). e (e») (th^re). S (^) (lein). 
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fee.s-ig contained in the vi Tnese^ new senses and 
comhs., ho well er, are n-w a^^cK cr diaL 
X Predxed to ppies. and pph adjs with the same 
mear4iKp as in i ; as mhbcunJ, mzscu'dt. 

3. 'jjnilarly prefixed to vbL s-.s.,_as nzizaccmtlr-^. , 

4. Prefixed t o nouns of action, condition, an d qna.iry ■ 

with the meaninq ‘ oad * wrong ‘ erroneoo-. ‘ ; 

verse * misdirected ' ; ^ as mh<xcen,iuai:ott, mts- 
appraisement, mhaiinbution, misprcpozai. 

5. Prefixed to agent-nouns ; as mizpro/es^or. ^ ^ 

6. Prefixed to adjs. with the sense of ‘ wrongly , 

‘ erroneously ‘ pfii''^erseiy as 

7. Expressing negation (of scmeihing good or de- 
sirable); = Dis-, K'-, or Un-; as misadpiertence, 

8. Prefixed to words denoting something wrong or 
bad, serving as an intensive ; as mzsdetnentz'i^, 

9. Afis- was often suastitnted for dis- fand even 
des‘} ; hence the dial, misdain \ sdier dzsdazn), misery 
for descry. 

Mis- (mh),pr3^x^, in compounds adopted 
from French represents OF. iizes- (mod.F. mes~, 
mes”, md-) Com. Rom. minus-, with the 
sense ‘ bad(ly) ‘ wrong(Iy) ‘ amiss and 
with neg. force, in comb, with verbs, adjs., 
and nouns. Examples are Mis.^dventure, 
Mischance, Mischief, Miscreant, etc. 
fMisaccou’iit, v, late ME. [Mrs- 1 i.] 
tmns. To misreckon, misjudge -1655. 
Misaddre*ss, v, 1648. [Mis-i i.] irans. 
To address wrongly or impertinently. 
Misadventure (missedv emtiui, -tjoi) . M E. 
fa. OF. rnesaventure, f. mesavenir to turn out 
badly, after avmturei see Mis-®.] i. Ill-luck, 
bad fortune. Usu. : h piece of bad fortune ; a 
mishap. a. Law. Homicide committed acci- 
dentally by a person in doing a lawful act, 
without intention of hurt ; now chiefly in phr. 
homiciie or death hy m, 1509. Hence fMis- 
advemtured a. unfortunate, Shaks, 
Misadve-nturous, a. Now rare, late 
ME. [Orig. a. OF. mesaveniureux later, f. 
Mis.\dventure + -ous.] Unfortunate. 
Misadvi'ce. 1632. pviis-i 4.] Wrong 
advice. 

Misadvi'se, v, late ME. [Mis- ^ i.] fi* 
rejl. To take a wrong counsel; to act unad- 
visedly -1602, 2, irans. To advise wrongly 1 548. 
^tMis«advi’se<i///, a, ill-advised ; injudicious. 

V, 1586. [Mis-i i, 7.] 1. 

irans. To affect injuriously -1650. a. To dis- 
like -1641. 

fMisaffe'Cted, ///. <3. 1621. [Partly f. prec. 
+ -ED partly f. Mis-^ 2 -r Affected.] 1. 
Affected by illness or disease -1694. 
disposed, disaffected -1645. 

Misaffe’Ction. Now rare or Ohs. 1621. 
[Mis-i 4.1 I. Perverted affection; disaffec- 
tion. 2. Physical disorder; disease 1673. 
fMisalle*ge, 1559. [Mis-i i.J /rans. 
To cite falsely as supporting one’s contention 
-1684. So fMisallega'tion 1633-47. 
MisalK’ance. 1738. [f. Mis- 1 4 -f- Alli- 
ance, after F.] An improper alliance, asso- 
ciation, or union ; esp. a Mesalliance. 
Misanthrope (mi*s«n})r5up). 1683. (In 

i6-i7th c. misant(li)ropos, pi. -pi.) [ad. Gr. 
fUffaySpeaTTos (adj,), f. pis(o)- {pnadiv to hate) 
+ av^/xuiroff,] A man-hater; one who dis- 
trusts men and avoids them. b. as adj, = 
next 1757. 

So Mlsantliro’pic (1762), -al (1621) a. character- 
ized by misanthropy; man-bating. Misantliro’pi- 
caily adv. Misanthropist = Mis.\nthrope 1656. 
Misamthropize v. inir, to be a misanthrope; to 
hate mankind 1846. Misamthropy, hatred of man- 
kind; the condition of a misanthrope 1656. 

Mimpply (misaplar), 5^. 1571. [Mrs-^ r.] 
irans. To m^e a wrong application of. So 
fiBsappHca'iioxi xSo/. 

llmppre*ciate, v, 1828. [Mis-i i.] 

tram, ’To fail to appreciate rightly ; to make a 
wrong estimate of. So 3 Mlsapprecia*tion. 

M^ppr^ie*nd» v. 1646. [Mis-i i.] 

tram. To apprehend wrongly; to misunder- 
stand. So l^^sapprehemsioa 1629. Mi-s- 
apprel^msive a, 1646. 

Msapproittiate, v. 1857. [Mis-i t.] 

irons. To appropriate to wrong uses ; chiefly, 
to apply dishonestly to one’s own use. So 
Mi:sapproprla'tloa 1794. 

Misarra-nged./a.^&.andjSji/. a. 1848. 

St."] Wrongly arranged. So Mrs- 
arra'ngement 1784. 
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Misairay*. [Mis- 1 4.] Disarray. ScoTT. ’ 

Bdisaventeur, -ur^e, etc. : obs. ff. Mis- 
adventure. 

Misbapti'ze, z\ 1610. [Mis- 1 1.[ i. tram. 
To misname. 2. To baptize wrongly. Keats. 
Taiisbea*r, v. ME. J, Mis- 1 i -b Bear 
re_^. To misconduct oneself -1502. 

Misbecome (m:sb2r;2?’m ,z*. 1530. [Mis- ^ , 

l. trans. To fail to become ; to suit ill. So 
Misbeco'ming ppl. a, unbecoming, unsuitable. , 
Misbeco*ming-ly -ness. 

tMisbe'de, v. [OE. misbiodan, f. mis- Mis - 1 ; 
I -i- b/edan (see Bid z*. A).[ irans. To iil-use ; ; 
to inj tre, abuse. Also znir. const, ij//. -1496, : 

Or who hath yow misboden, or offended ? Chaucer. > 

Misbege-t, v. rare, ME. [Mis-i 1, . 
trans. To beget unlawfully. 

Misbego-tten, ppl. a. and sb. Also mis- 
begot. 1546. , Mis- ^ 2.1 A. t. Un- 

lawfully begotten; illegitimate ; bastard 1554. 
Also transf. and Jig. 2. Used as a term of 
opprobrium 1571. B. sb. A bastard ; also, 
as a term of abuse (cf. A. 2). Now only dtal., 
in form mishegat. 1 546. 

A. I. That ra. diuell Fa’conhridge Shaks. z. Such a 

m. beast Southey. 

Misbeba*ve, 1451- [Mis-^i.] re^.ana 
(later) inir. To conduct oneself improperly ; to 
behave wrongly. So Misbeha*ved ppl. a. ill- 
behaved. Sh-AKS. Misbelia*viour, bad be- 
haviour i486. 

Mis belief (misbilrf). ME. [Mis - 1 4, 7.] 
I, Erroneous religious belief. 2. gen. False 
opinion or notion, late ME. i*3» Want of 
belief ; incredulity -1653. _ Hence -fMis- 
believed a. infidel, heathen ; incredulous. 

Misbelic've, v. late ME. [Mis- ^ x, 7.] 
I. inir. To believe amiss ; to hold an errone- 
ous belief. 'fa. irans. Not to believe ; to dis- 
believe -1728. Hence Misbelie'ver, a heretic 
or infidel. Misbelie*viiLg a, heretical. 

Misbesee*m, v. 1598. [Mis-i i.] « Mis- 
become. 

Misbestow, v. 1532. [Mis-l i.] irans. 
To bestow wrongly or improperly. So Mis- 
bestow'al, wrong bestowal. 

Misbi-rtb. rare, 1648. [Mis- ^4.] = A- 

BORTION. 

Misbo'de, v. rare, i6a6. [MlS-^ x.] 
irans. To forebode (something evil). So Mis- 
bo*ding vil. sh. and ppl. a. 

Misboden, pa. pple. of Misbede. 

Misbom (misbp*in), ppl, a. Now rare. 
OE. fMis-^ 2.] I. Prematurely bom ; abor- 
tive. Hence, mis-shapen. a. Bom out of 
wedlock ; hence, base-bom 1590. 

Misca-lculate, v, 1697. [Mis- 1 1.] iraiis. 
To calculate or reckon wrongly. Also absol. 
or inir. Hence Miscalcula''tioii. 

Miscall (miS|k§‘l), v. late ME. [Mis - 1 i.] 
I. irans. To call by a wrong name. 2. To call 
by a bad name ; to call (a person) names ; to 
revile. Now dial, 1449. 

a. By opprobrious Epithets we m. each other Sir 
T. Browne. 

Miscarriage (misikaeTed5). 1614. [Mis-^ 
4,] ti. Misbehaviour -1682. tb. An instance 
of this -1829. 2. Mismanagement (of a busi- 

ness) ; failure (of an enterprise, etc.). Now 
rare, 1651, b. An instance of this ; a failure ; 
a mistake. Now rare, exc. in m. of justice. 
1614. tc. Mishap, disaster -1776. td. An 
unfortunate lapse into, H. Walpole. 3. Un- 
timely delivery (of a woman) : usu. taken as 
synonymous with abortion 1662. 4. The 

failure (of a letter, etc.) to reach its destination 
1650. 

X The m. of the late King’s counsels Burnet. c. 
If I should meet with any. .m. in the voyage Ue Foe. 

Miscarry (misikse'ri), v, ME. [Mrs-i i.] 
ti. inir. To come to harm, misfortune, or 
destruction ; to perish -•1749. 'fb. pass, in 
same sense ~i666. t2. inir, and rejl. To go 

wrong or astray ; to behave amiss -1732. 3. 

inir. Of a person : To fail in one’s purpose or 
object 1612. 4. Of a business, design, etc. : 

To go wrong; to be a failure. fAlso pass, 
1607. *fb. Of plants, seeds, etc. : To be 
abortive ; to fail. Also transf. -17^0, 5, To 

be delivered prematurely of a child 1527. tb. 


Said of the child. Shaks. 6. inir. Of a letter, 
etc. : To fail to reach its proper destination 
1613. ty. trans. To cause (a person) to go 
wrong ; to lead astray -ryoo. 

1. The great ships bring.ng come from Slria and 
Eript . doe seldome mi^carrie 2601. 4. When a great 

acnon miscarrieth, the blame must be laid on some 
f I'lXER. 6. The Caruinais Letters to the Pope mis- 
carried Shaks. . 

i-Msca*st. 5^. [Mis-i 4.] Miscalculation. 
SANDVS. , „ , 

Misca’st,^. Ohs. exc. dial, late ME. [Mis-l 
I." I. irans. To cast with evil intent. 2. To 
miscalculate. Also absol, 1598. 3. To mislay. 

Holland. 

Miscegenation (mitsfd^i'n^'pn). 1804. 
firreg. f. L. miscere to mix -f genus race 4- 
-ATION. 1 Mixture of races ; esp. the sexual 
union of whites w ith negroes. 
tMiscellana-rian. [f. Miscellany + 
-ARIAN.] A writer of miscellanies, Shaftes- 
BURY. 

•j'Miscellane, a. and sh. 1600. [ad, L. 
miscellaneus (see below).] A. adj. Mixed ; 
misceUaneous -1658. B. sb. A mixture, 
medley, miscellany. (Cf. Maslin ®.) —1664. 
jjMiscellanea (misHiffni'ia). 1571* [neut. 
pi. of L. miscellaneus (see next).] ^ _A collection 
of miscellaneous literary compositions, notes, 
etc, ; a literary miscellany. 

Miscellaneous (misel^i*ni',3s), a. 1637. 
[f. L. miscellaneus, f. miscellns mixed (f. 
miscere) ; see -EOUS.] i. With sing. sb. : Of 
mixed composition or character. With pi. 
sb. : Of various kinds, a. Cf persons : Having 
various qualities or aspects ; many-sided, 
fAlso, general (as opp. to technical). 1646. 

1. A m. rabble, who extol Things vulgar Mmr. 
My second boy.. received a sort of m. education 
Goldsm. M. volumes of Manuscripts iSgg. 2. A M. 
Writer Shaftesb. Hence MisceUa'neous-ly adv,^ 
-ness. 

Miscellany (mi's^^i, misedani), sh. 
1599, [app. ad. F. miscellanies fern, pi. (ad. 
L. miscellanea neut. pi. : see MISCELLANEA), 
only in sense 2.] i, A mixture, medley. 
madam ; a female dealer in miscellaneous arti- 
cles. B. Jons. 2. pi. Miscellaneous pieces 
brought together to form a volume 1615, 3. 

The volume containing such miscellaneous 
pieces 1638. 

3, The Bible, in fact, is a * miscellany ’—a very 
various one H. Rogers. Hence Misce'Uanist, a 
writer of miscellanies. So f Miscellany a. = Mis- 
cellaneous i62g--i8o4. 

Mischance (miS|tjQ'ns), sh. ME. [a. OF. 
mesch[e)ance, etc. ; see MiS-^ and CHANCE ^< 5 .] 

1. Ill-luck, ill-success. In early use, disaster. 

2. A piece of bad luck, a mishap ; •\‘spec. an 
accidental mutilation ME. 

I, Beholding all his own m., Mute Tennyson. z. 
Phr. By m , : by an unlucky accident. Hence Mis- 
chamceful a, unlucky, 

Mischa’nce, v, Ohs, or arch,, 1542. 
[Mis-i I.] I. inir. To happen unfortunately 
1552. a, pass. To be unfortunate. 
MischaTge, Now 1571. [Mis-i 
I.] irans. To charge wrongly or falsely. So 
MsebaTge sb. a mistake in charging, as in an 
account 1828. 

Mischief (mrstjif), sh. ME. [a. OF. mes- 
chief -chef (mod. michef)^ vbl. sb. f. mescheruer 
(see Mischieve),^ *fi. Evil plight; mis- 
fortune ; distress ; in ME. often, need, poverty 
“1679. t Also with a and pi. a Harm or 
evil as wrought by a person or a particular 
cause 1480. b. An injury so wrought. Now 
only in collect, pi. = " evil consequences and 
in phr. to do oneself a m. late ME. 3. Law. A 
condition in which a person suffers a wrong or 
is under some disability 1596. 4. ■fa, A 

disease or ailment, b. In medical parlance, a 
morbid condition not further defined. 1352. 5. 
Hurtful character or influence. Now rare or 
Obs. 1646. f 6, Evil-doing -161 r. 7, A cause 
or source of harm or evil; a worker of mis- 
chief ; also, one who acts in a vexatious or 
annoying manner 1586. 8. Vexatious or 

annoying action or conduct. Also, a tendency 
to or disposition for such conduct. 178^^, 

z. The devil is seldom out of call when he is wanted 
for any m. Dk Foe. Phr. To make m. : to create 
discord, e. g. by talebearing, b. Thy tongue deuiseth 


se(man). a (pass), on Qo^^d)^ p (cut), g (Fr. ch<ff). 0 (erer), ai (f eye), 9 (Ft, can dene), i (szt). i (Psyche), g (what), p (gift)* 
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nuscbiefes Ps. TiL *, 3. Hec tooke bis grawnt snMect 
to that mischiefe B \con% Better a m., then an in- 
convenience 1670. 4. b. When the m. is confined to 

the !un| i£99. 5. The m. of ihe precedent 1803. 

Phx. The m. {cf ..) is \:kaz ) : the most unfortunate or 
vexatious^part of the matter. 6 O full of all subtilty 
and all miscniefe Acts xiiL 10. 8. He., had more m- 
than ill-wili in bis composition W. Isving, 

Phrases^ chiefly expletive and imprecatory. A m. 
on. . I A 7 n. tahe. . ! “To play the m. the devil '} 
iwiih). So in lVka.i (kow, etc) tne Also to 

go to^ the m. 

Mischief (mi'stjif), v. arch. 1440. [f. Mis- 
chief s3.'] = Mischie\"E V. I, 3, 3 b. 
Mischieffial (mi’stjlfiful), a. 'Sow dial. 
ME. [f. as prec. + -ful.] f i. Disastrous 
-1470, 2. FuUof mischief ; mischievous 1541. 

Mi'schief-ma ker, 1710. One who m^es 
mischief, esp. by talebearing. So Mi'schief 
ma:kmg^2/3/. sh. and ppl. a. 

Mischieve (mistjfv), v. Now dial, or 
arch. ME. [a. OF. meschever, f. mes* Mis- ^ 
+ ckever Cheve z/.] fi. intr. To suffer harm 
or injury; to come to grief, miscarry -1604. 

2. trans. To bring to destruction or rain, late 
ME. 3. To indict injury or loss upon 1473. 
b. To do physical harm to. late ME. t4. To 
abuse, slander -1785. 

Mischievous (mi-stjivos), a. ME. [a. AF. 
meschevous^ f. OF. mesckever Mischieve v. or 
7neschef\ see -ous. Till 1700, stressing on the 
second syllable was common.] ti. Unfortu- 
nate, disastrous ; occas. of persons, miserable, 
poverty-stricken -1583. 2, Of persons and 

animals, or their dispositions : Producing or 
designing mischief or harm. Now rare. 1473. 

3. Of things, events, actions : Fraught with 
mischief or harm ; having harmful effects, late 
ME. 4, Of persons, etc. : Characterized by 
acts of playful malice or petty annoyance 
1676. 

a. yul,C. It. i. 33, 3. A m. fallacy Lowell. 4. M. 
de Voltaire had.. a big Ape, of excessively m. turn ; 
who used to throw stones at the passers-by Carlyle. 
Hence Mi*schievous-ly adv., -ness. 

Mischorce. 1684. [Mis-i 4.] Wrong 
choice. 

Mischoo-se, ME. [Mis-i i.] trans. 
and intr. To choose wrongly. 
tMischri*sten, z;. [Mis-i i.] = Misba.p- 
TiZE Donne. 

Miscible (mi‘sib’1), a. (sh.) 1570. [f. L. 
miscere to mix ; see -ible.] Capable of being 
mixed [with something), •f'b, sb. A substance 
that will mix with another -1678. Miscibi*lity. 
Mis-cite (misiS3i*t), v. 1591. [Mis- 1 i.] 

trans. To cite incorrectly, ]ffis-cita‘tion 1634. 
Misco'lour, z;. 1809. [Mis-li.] trans. 
To give a wrong colour to (facts, etc.) ; to mis- 
represent. 

flmsco'infort, ME. [Mis-i 7.] = Dis- 
comfort sb. 2. -1526. So tMisco’mfort v. to 
trouble, distress -1483. 

Miscomprehe’nd, v. 1813. [Mis- ^ i.] 
trans. To misunderstand. So Mi:scompre- 
hemsion. 

Mi scomputa-tion. 1647. [Mis-i 4.] 
Misreckoning. So 'j'Miscompute sb. Sir T. 
Browne ; v. 1672. 

Misconcei't, sh. arch. 1576. [Mis- ^ 4.] 
= Misconception. So Misconcei-t v. to 
have a false idea of ; to think erroneously (that 

■ • •) 1595- 

Misconceive, v. late ME. [Mis- 1 1.] i. 

intr. To have a false conception or entertain 
wrong notions {of). Also with clause, tto sus- 
pect. 2. trans. To mistake the meaning of 

1597* 

a. To yeeld them, .reasonable causes of those things, 
which, for want of due consideration heretofore, they 
misconceiued Hooker. Hence Misconcei'ver. 

Miscoace*ption. 1665. [Mrs- 1 4.] The 
action or an act of misconceiving ; a notion re- 
sulting from misconceiving. 

Misco»nduct, rA 1710. [M1S-I4.] i. Bad 
management ; mismanagement. Often quasi- 
spec.,^ malfeasance. 2. Improper conduct. 
Often spec, in the sense of ‘ adultery 1729. 
th. pi. Instances of misconduct --1857. 
Miscondu'ct, v. 1755. [Mis-i i.] i. 
trans. To mismanage, 2. refl. To misbehave 
oneself 1883. 


Mjsconje-cture, sb. rare. 1646. [Mis- 1 

4.] Erroneous conjecture. So Miscoujex- 
ture V. (rare) 1626. 

Misco-nsecrated,//>/. 1634. 
Consecrated to a wrong purpose ; improperly 
consecrated. So Misconsecraftion 1664. 
Misconstru'ct, v. 1637. [Mis- 1 i.] fi. 
Chiefly Sc. = Misconstrue -1795, 2. To 

construct badly. De Quincev. 
Misconstni'ction. 1513. [Mis- 1 4.] i. 
The putting of a wrong construction on words 
or actions. 2. Faulty or bad construction 
(rare) 1819, 

Misconstrue (-k^*nstr«, -k^nstrw*), 2/. late 
ME. [Mis-i i.J I. trans. To put a wrong 
construction on (words or actions) ; to mistake 
I the meaning of (a person). 2. To infer 
! wrongly. ScOTT. 

I. Thou misconstrewest al the good which the 
bountifully prouidence of God doth vnto thee 1587. 
Hence Misconstruable a. Misconstruer. 
Misconte*nt, a. arch, and dial. 1489. 
[Mis- ^ 6, 7.] Not content; dissatisfied; ill- 
pleased. So tMiscontemted a. Miscontemt- 
ment (arch.). 

tMisconti^nnance. 1540. [AF. ; see 
Mis- -,] Law. Continuance by unlawful pro- 
cess -1771. 

Misco-py, sb. 1881. [Mis- i 4.] An error 
in copying. So Msco^py •u. to copy incor- 
rectly 1825. 

Miscorre*ct, v. 1697. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. 
To correct \vTongly. So Iffiscorre’ction 1685. 
MiscoU’nsel, 1496. [M1S-I4.] Wrong 
advice. So Miscou*iisel v. to counsel wrongly 
1389. 

Miscou*nt, V. late ME. [Mis- 1 i.] i. 
trans. To misreckon 1548. 2. intr. To make 

a wrong calculation, $• To regard erroneously 
(as). Tennyson, So SliscouTit sb. a wrong 
reckoning 1586. 

Miscreance (mi*skr£|ans). Now arch. 
late ME. [a. OF. mescreance (mod.F. micri-' 
ance)j see Mis- J and Creance.] False belief 
or faith ; misbelief. So M'screancy in same 
sense ; also villainy, depravity (cf. Mis- 
creant 2). 

Miscreant (im-skrz,ant). ME. [a. OF. 
mescreant : — pop.L. *minvscredeniem ; see 
Mis-^ and Creant a.^ A. adj. i. Mis- 
believing ; unbelieving, infidel. Now arch. 2. 
Depraved, villainous, base 1593. 

I. Al m. Painyms, all false Jewes, al false heretikes 
More. a. The. .miscreantest rakehelb in Italy 1593. 

B. sb. I. A misbeliever ; an unbeliever, in- 
fidel. late ME. a. A vile wretch ; a villain, 
rascal 1590. 

Miscrea*te, v. rare. 1603. [Mis-i i.] 
trans. To create amiss. So Wft'screate, Mis- 
crea*ted. pa. pples. and ppl. adjs. created or 
formed unnaturally or improperly ; mis-shapen 
(also as an abusive epithet) 1585. ISfliscrea*- 
tion 1852. y Miscrea'tive a. 18x9. 

Miscre*dit, V. 1554. [Mis-^ 7.] To dis- 
believe. 

Miscree*d. poet. 1821. [Mis-i 4.] A 
mistaken creed. 

Mis-ctie*, sb. 1873 (miss cue), [f. Mis- 1 
4 (or stem of Miss z/.) -i-Cue jA®] Billiards. 
A failure to strike the ball properly with the 
cue. So Mis-cue* v. to make a m. 

Misda‘te, v. 1586. [Mis-i i.] trans. To 
affix a wrong date to; to date wrong. So 
Misda'te sb. a wrong date 1858. 

Misdead, v. 1481. [f. Mis- 1 1 + Deal 
v."] ti. intr. To distribute unfairly. Caxton. 
2. To act improperly 1561. 3. Cards. To 

make a mistake in dealing; usu. intr.. but 
occas. trans. 1850. So Misdeal sb. (Cards) an 
error in dealing 1850. Misdea'llng vbl, sb. 
Misdeed (misd?*d). [OE. misdeed \ see 
Mis-i 4 and Deed jA] An evil deed; a 
wrong action ; a crime, fin ME, collect. “ 
misdoings. 

He was woundid for oure mysdede Chaucer. 

Misdee‘m, v. Now chiefly arch, and poet. 
ME. [MlS-^ I.] fi. trans. To judge un- 
favourably, think evil of -srj&j. f 2, intr. To 
think iU (of) -1671. 3. To be mistaken in 

one’s view oL late ME. b, trans. To suppose 


(a person, or thing) erroneously to be (some- 
thing else) ; to mistake for 1667. 4. To form 

a wrong judgement (of) ; to hold a mistaken 
opinion ME. b. To suppose mistakenly 1596. 
fS- trans. To have a suspicion or inlding of 
-1607. t6. intr. To suspect something evil 

(or that . . .) -1600. 

a. What but thy malice mov’d thee to m. A 
righteous Job? Milt. 

Misdeu'ver, z/. 1858. [Mis-^ i.] To de- 
liver wrongly ; to hand down improperly. So 
Misdeli-very, wrong delivery. 

Misdemean, zi. 1494. D* Mis-i i + De- 
mean I. refi. To misconduct oneself. 

t2. trans. To misuse. SiR H. FINCH. 
Misdemeanant (misdiharnantj. 1819. [f. 
prec. -f -ANT.] A person convicted of a mis- 
demeanour. b. iransf. A person guilty of 
misconduct 1886. 

Misdemea*nour, -or. 1487. [Mis- 1 4.] 

l. Evil behaviour, misconduct. Now rare. 

1494. b. An instance of this; a misdeed, 
offence 1494. 2. Law, One of a class of in- 

dictable offences deemed less heinous than 
felonies 1487. ts. A misdemeanant -1812. 

3. This general definition comprehends both crimes 
and misdemesnors ; which, properly speaking, are 
mere synonymous terms Blackstoke. Phr. High 

m. : a crime of a heinous nature, next to high treason. 
fMisdepa-rt, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To dis- 
tribute unfairly. Chaucer. 

Misderi've, v. 1649. [Mis-i 1.] fi. 
trans. To divert into a wrong channel. Bp. 
Hall. 2. To assign a wrong derivation to 1817. 
Misdescri'be, v. 1827. [Mis- ^ i.] trans. 
To describe inaccurately. Misdescri'ption. 
Misdese*rt. Obs. or arch. 1596. [Mis- ^ 
4.] lU-desert. 

Misdevo’tion. 1612. [Mis - 1 4.] Wrong 
or misdirected devotion, 
f Misdi'ght, /a. late ME. [Mis-i 2,] 
Ill-clothed ; liadly furnished or prepared ; ill- 
treated -1607. 

Misdirect, v. 1603. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 
give a wrong direction to (a jury, a blow, etc.). 

In the hurry of a trial the aolest judge may mistake 
the law, and misdirect the jury Blackstone. 

Misdirection. 1768. [Mis- 1 4.] i. The 
action of misdirecting or the condition of 
being misdirected ; direction to a wrong 
address. 2. A wrong direction or course x86i. 
Misdo (misd«-), v. [OE. misddn ; see 
Mis-i I and Do v."] i. intr. To do evil or 
wrong. Now rare or Obs. 2. trans. To do 
amiss OE. ts- To harm, injure, wrong -1597. 
t4. To put out of existence. Also refl. -1619. 

1 . 1 have misdone ; and I endure the Smart Dryden. 

X All is forgyuen that was mysse done 1440. Hence 
Misdo’er, a wrong-doer, evil-doer. 

Misdo'ing, vbl. so. ME. [Mis-i 3,] 
Wrong-doing, evil-doing ; dXso Law, improper 
performance of an act. b. A misdeed. Chiefly 
in^/. 1543. 

Forgyve thou all my mysdoynge Coverdale. 
MisdoU'bt, sb. Now arch, and dial. 1592. 
[Mis- ^ 4.] Apprehension of evil ; hence gen. 
mistrust, suspicion. 

Change m. to resolution Shaks. 

MisdoU'bt, V. Now chiefly dial, or arch. 
1540. [f, Mis-i I + Doubt v.] i. trans. To 

have doubts as to the existence, truth, or 
reality of. b. with clause: To doubt (hut) 
that , . . ; to have doubts as to how . . . 1640. 

2. To have doubts about the character, 
honesty, etc. of (a person) 1585. 3. To have 

misgivings in regard to, be suspicious about 
^5^3* 4‘ To fear or suspect the existence or 

occurrence of (something evil) 1540. 5* To 

fear or suspect (that something is or will be 
the case) X596. b. refl. and intr. To suspect ; 
to have suspicions of. Obs. or arch. 1637. 

X. I will never m. the piety of this nation Laud. 
a. I doe not m. my wife Shaks. 3. The Bird that 
hath bin limed in a bush, With trembling wings mis- 
doubteth euery bush Shaks. s* I ^ ladies won’t 
like it 1885. 

fMisdou’btM, ix. 1575. [Mis-lfi.] Suspi- 
cious -1596. 

tMisdrea*d, sb. [Mis-I 4.] Dread of evil. 
Shaks. 

Mise (mfz, maiz), sb. 1450. [a. AF., OF. 
mise action, of placing or setting, expenses, 
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e:c., fem. abstract aotui f. p:eitrc (pa. pple. 

mis) to piace.^ f i. pL Expenses or costs 
-1452. 3. A grant, pa\ ment, or tnbute made 

to secure a liberty or immunity, as {a,] by the 
people of Wales to a new Lord Marcher^ king, j 
or pVince, {h} by the inaabitatits of the CounU I 
Palatine of Chester on a change of earl 1500. ' 
3. A settlement by agreement; as the M. of' 
Aptistis and ill. of Le'zoeSt between Henry HI 
and his barons 1700. 4. Liz-iV, Tne issue in a 

wTit of nght 1544. Hence Mise z\ irans, to ' 
rate for the m. 1673. 

Misease (misrz), sb arch. ME. [a. OF. 
mesaise, f. mes- Mis- 2 -- aise E\se.] i. Dis- 
tress; misery; extreme suffering or discom- 
fort. to. Lack of the means of living ; pover- 
ty, destitution -1490. Hence tMisea*se(d) a, 
in want; troubled, distressed -1533. 
Mise*ducate, v. 1827. [Mis- ^ i.] irans. 
To educate wrongly. So Misediica*tioii 1624. 
jj Mise-en-scene (mFzarisfn). [Fr. ; seelMiSE, 
Scene.] Staging of a play ; also^g. 
Biisemploy, t;. 1609. [Mis-* i.] trans. 
To employ amiss. So Misemployment 1597. 
f Mise*nter, z?. 1551. [Mis-ii.] trans. To 
enter erroneously. So Iffiserntry 1602. 
tMisentrea-t, -intrea-t, &. 1450. [Mis- 1 

1.1 trans. To treat badly ; to ill-use -1583- 
Miser (msi'z^i), a. and sb. 1542. [a. L.] 

A, adf ti. Wretched -1612. 2. [attrib. use of 

B. 2.] Miserly ; avaricious, arsb. or dial 1598. 
z. The iii.-spirit eyes the spendthrift heir Savage. 

B. sb, I. A miserable or wretched person ; a 
wretch. Obs. [arch, in Scott.) 1542. 3 . One 

who lives miserably in order to hoard wealth. 
Also, an avaricious person, a niggard. 1560. 

a. As some lone m., visiting his store, Bends at his 
treasure, counts, recounts it o’er Goldsm. 

Miserable (mi'zerab’i), a. and si. 1484. 

( a. F. misirahle^ ad. L. misembilis, f, miserari, 
f. miser wretched.] A. adf i, Of persons: 
Wretchedly unhappy. Now often in some- 
what trivial sense : Wretchedly uncomfortable. 
1526. 3. Needy ; wretchedly poor. Obs. exc. 
as merged in i. 3:585. 3. Of events, etc.: 

Fraught with misery; causing wretchedness 
1500. 4. Of things ; Pitiable ; despicable ; 

paltry, sorry, poor 1500. 5. I'.Iiserly, mean, 

stingy. Now dial 1484. *j*6. Compassionate 
-1630. 

X. 0 m. ^fankind, to what fall Degraded ! Milt. 

3 . 1 haue past a m. night, So full of fearefull Dreames 
Shaks.^ 4. M. geuers of comforte are ye Coverdale 
^ob xvh 2. M. tea 1900. 

B. sb. A miserable person; one who is in 
extreme unhappiness or great want 1534. 
Hence Mi*serableness. So 3 ili*sera 1 >ly adv. 
late ME. 

fMisera*tioil. late ME. [ad. L. misera^ 
iionem, f. miserari.'\ Pity, compassion, mercy 
-1638. 

II Misdre (mizes'i, Fr. 1830. [Fr. = 

Misery.] Cards. A declaration by which the 
caller undertalces not to take a trick, 

II Miserere (mizerls*rz). ME. [imper. sing, 
of Hi. mis&reri to have mercy.] 1. The fifty- 
first Psalm {fiftieth in the Vulgate), beginning 
Miserere mei Deus [" Have mercy upon me, O 
God*), being one of the Penitential Psalms, 
b, A musical setting of this 1776. 3, iransf A 

cry for mercy 1616. fg. In full M. mei (mz'oi) : 
a name for the * iliac passion' (see Ileus i) 
-1783, ir4. = Misericord 2 c. 1798. 

1. b. The ‘ Miserere ’ of Allegri 1845. 

Misericord (mize*rik^jd). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. misericordia, f. misericors, f. miseri-, 
stem of misereri + cord% car heart.] fi. Com- 
passion, pity. Also as ini. -1705. s. Hist. 
and Aniiq. a. An indulgence or relaxation of 
a monastic rule 1802. b. An apartment in a 
monastery in which such indulgences, esp. as 
to food and drink, were permitted 1529. c. A 
shaving projection on the under side of a 
hinged seat in a choir stall, which, when 
turned up, g^ve support to one standing in the 
stall 1515. 3. A dagger with which the coup 

degrdce was given, late ME.* Hence flMBseri* 
coTdious a. compassionate, merciful. 

Miserly (moi'zaili), a. 1593. [f. Miser, sb. 
■*" Niggardly, stingy. Mi*serliness. 

Ifeery (mrzeri), late ME. [a. OF. mise- 


rr>. ad. L. missria, f. mizer.'^ i. Wretched- 
ness of outward circumstances ; distress caused 
by privation or poverty- Also w.th ■‘‘a and pi. 
%. hhserable or wTetched state of mind ; a con- 
dition of extreme unhappiness 1535. ts- 
Miserliness -1624. 4. = Mislre {csllsj.). ^ 

I, The m. of unaided poverty Ruskin. Personified, 
He gave to Mis'ry ali he had, a tear Golcsk. Tne 
miseries of faUen greatness !^Iacaclay. 2 Thou art 
so Lli of m.. Were it not better not to oe? Texn'ison. 

IVIisestee-m, 1611. [Mis-^i.] tra 7 t 3 . 
= Misestimate v. So Misesteem ^sb. want 
of esteem or respect 1850. 

Mise’stimate, v. 1841. [Mis-^ i.] trans. 
To estimate erroneously. ^ Mise*stiiiiate si. | 
1852. Misestima'tion 1809. I 

Mise'Xecute, w, 1647. [Mis-^ r.] trans. 
To carry out improperly. Blisexecu'tion 1535. 
Misexplai*n, w. 1674. [Mis-I i.[ trans 
To explain incorrectly. 

Misexposi'tion. 1524. [Mis-^ 4.] In- 
correct exposition. 

Misexpre*ss, w. 1718. [Mis-i i.] reJl.To 
express oneself faultily. So Misexpre'ssion 
1651. Misexpre’ssive a. expressing a wrong 
meaning 1816. 

Misfai-th. late ME. [Mis-l 4 -] dis- 
belief ; mistrust. 

Some sudden turn of anger born Of your m. 
Texkysox. 

tMisfe-U, w. ME. [Mis- 1 i.] i. hUr. To 
come to grief. ME. only. a. imper s. or said of 
the event : To fall out amiss, li misfell me : 
misfortune befell me. -1615. 
fMisfaTe, v. [OE. mi^aranz^ see Mis-^ i 
and Fare i. i 7 itr. To fare ill, come to 

grief -1633. 3. To go wrong ; to transgress 

-1487. So tMisfa*re sh. going wrong ; mis- 
fortune -1596. 

fMisfa-sfiiOii, V. 1570. [Mis-^ i.] trans. 
To put out of shape ; to make of a wrong 
shape —1647, So Misfa^sbioned ppl a. badly 
formed, mis-shapen 1500. Misfa’sMoning 
vbl sb. disfigurement, deformity 1469. 
IViisfeasance (misfrz^s). 1596. [a. OF. 
mesfaisance, f, mesfaisanl pres. pple. of 77 ies- 
faire, mifaire to misdo ; see Mis- ^ and Feas- 
ance.] Law. A transgression, trespass ; 
spec, the improper performance of a lawful act. 
So Misfea-sor, one who commits a m. 1631. 
Misfea’ture. 1821. [M1S-I4.] A dis- 
torted feature ; a bad feature or trait. 
fMisfei’gn, v. [Mis- 1 i.] intr. To feign 
with a wrong intention, Spenser, 

Misfire (misfoi«u), v. 175s. [Mis-i i.] 
intr. Of a gun or its charge : To fail to be dis- 
charged. , b. Said of an internal-combustion 
engine when its charge fails to ignite or ignites 
at the wrong time 1905. Hence MisfiTe sb. a 
failure to discharge 1839. 

Misfit (misfi't), sb. 1823. C^- Mis- 3- 4 + 

Fit a garment, etc., which does not fit 
the person it is made for. 

[The] shoemaker., would occasionally have a m. or 
two on his hands Knight, transf. Her mouth, .was 
an obvious m. for the set of teeth it contained 1862. 

Misfi’t, V. 1885. [f. Mis- l i + Fit v.^ or 
f. prec.] trans. and intr. To fit badly, 
fMisforgi’ve, v. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. = Mis- 
give 1. Chaucer. 

MisfoTin, z/. late ME. [Mis-i i.] trans. 
To form amiss ; to mis-shape. So IMisforma’- 
tion, malformation 1822. 

Misfo*rtunate, a. Now chiefly Sc, and 
U.S. 1530. [MlS-^ 6,] Unfortunate. 
Misfortune (misf^utfon), sh. 1502. [f. 

Mis- 14-}- Fortune j^.J i. Bad fortune ; ill- 
luck ,* also, an instance of this. 3. dial and 
colloq. The bearing of an illegitimate child ; 
hence, an illegitimate child 1801. 

1, They come in no m. like other folke Coverdale 
Ps. Ixxii. 5. Misfortunes seldome come alone 1622. 
a. Phr. To have or meet with a m. Hence IMfis* 
foTtuned a. unfortunate 1578. 

fMisfoTtune, v. 1466. [Mis-i i.] a. 
impers., etc. : To happen unfortunately. b. 
intr. To happen bymischance/o^i? something, 
c. To come to grief. -1615. 

Misgive (misgiw), v, 1513. [Mis- 1 1, 7.] 

I. trans. Of one’s heart, mind, etc. : To cause 
(one) to be apprehensive [that ) ; to incline to 


suspic-on or foreboding. (The personal obj. 
was orig. a dat.) b. absoL or intr. To ha\e 
misgivings 1604. 2. Z 7 iir. To fail; to go 
wrong. Of a gun : To miss fire. Chiefly Sc. 
1579. 3. To bestow' amiss; to cite 

wrongiv 1611. 

1 . So doih my hemt mi-.-- lue me, in these Confiicts, 
Want nia3 lofall Dim hn^iis. b. 0th. in. i\. 3g. 

Misgi'Ving, vol. so. i6or. [f. prec. -f- 
The action of 2 v1isgive z'. ; a feeling 
of mistrust, apprehension, or loss of con- 
fidence. 

And my misgiuing still Falles shrewdly to the pur- 
pose Skaics. 

MisgO (misg^u*), O'- Now dial Pa. t. 
•went, pa. pple. -gone. ME. [Mis-^ i.] 
intr. To go wrong or astray ; to err ; to mis- 
carry. 

BilisgO’tten, pple. and ppl. a. late ME. 
[Mis-^ 2.] I. Wrongly acquired ; ili-gotten. 

2. = Misbegotten, late ME. 

BSQsgO’vem, v. 1440. [Mis-i i.] +1. 

ira72s. To mismanage, misdirect, misconduct 
-1621. 2. tra7is. To mismanage the govern- 

ment of (a state, etc.) 1587, 

MisgO ‘Vemance. Obs. exc. arch, late ME. 
[Mis-^ 4.] fi. Misconduct, misbehaviour 
-z 6 zp. fa. Mismanagement, misuse -1678. 

3. Bad government of a country or state 1447. 
MisgO* vemed, ppl. a. late ME. [Mis- 1 

2.J f I. lU-conducted ; immoral -1611. ta. 
Unruly ; misdirected -1639. 3 - Mismanaged 

1834. 

2. Rude mis'gouem’d hands Shaks. 
liQsgO'Vernment. late ME. [Mis-i 4.] 

fi. Unruly behaviour; misconduct -1665. ta. 
Mismanagement -1777* 3 - Bad government 

of a country or state; maladministration. 
Hence, disorder, anarchy (cf. 7 msriiU) 1592. 
fMsgra ffed, pa. pple. [Mis- ’*• 2.] Grafted 
amiss ; fig. badly matched Mids. N. i. i. 137, 
l^gra*ffced, ///. a. [M1S-I2.] Giafted 
wrongly or unsuitably Warburton. 
Blisgrou'Hded, ppl a. 1598. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Falsely grounded ; ill-founded. 

Misgrowth. 1647. [Mis- 1 4.] A dis- 
torted or abortive growth. 

Blisgui'dance, 1640. [Mis-l 4.] Mis- 
direction. So fMisgui'de sb. 159^* 
Misgui’de, v. late ME. [Mis- 1 i.] fi. 
refit. To go astray ; to conduct oneself or man- 
age one’s affairs badly -1651. 2. trans. To 

mismanage, misgovern. Hence (mod. Sc.) to 
treat badly ; to injure, spoil 1494. 3* To mis- 

direct 1509. 

3. To. . m. the mind Pope, absol The nobles . hnve 
nearly ceased either to guide or m. Carlyle, Hence 
Misgui'dingly adv. in a way to mislead. 

Misgui-ded, ppl a. 1490. [Mis - 1 2.] fi. 
Ill-conducted, immoral -1523. 2. Misdirected 

in action or thought ; hence, having a wrong 
purpose or intention 1659. 

2. The m. and abus’d multitude Milt. 

tMisgye% v. late ME. [f. Mis-i 1 + gyCy 
Guy z/.^] trans. To misguide ; refit, to mis- 
behave -1500. 

Misfiandle (mishge*ndT), v, 1530. [Mis- ^ 

1. ] trans. To handle badly or improperly ; to 
maltreat, ill-treat, 

Misliap (mishse*p), sb. ME. [f. Mis - 1 4 + 
Hap sbl^ I I. Evil hap ; bad luck. Now rare. 

2. An unlucky accident ME, 

2. Secure from worldly chaunces and mishaps Shaks. 

tMisha*p, V. ME. [Mis-l 1.] I. intr. Of 
a person : To meet with mishap. Also, to 
have the misfortune to do something. -1533. 
2. To happen unfortunately -1647. So -[Ms- 
ha'ppen v. in same senses ME.“i6ir. 
Mishear (mishisu), v. ME. [Mis- ^ i.] 
To hear incorrectly or imperfectly. 
Mish-mash (mi-fimtej*). 1450. [Redupl. of 
Mash j 5 .^] A medley, hodge-podge, jumble. 

Mishnah, mishna (mi*Jna). Also imiscli- 
na. 1610. [post-Biblical Heb. mishzid^f- (i) 
repetition, (2) instruction.] The collection of 
binding precepts or halaklioth (see HalACHAH) 
which forms the basis of the 'Talmud and em- 
bodies the contents of the oral law. Also, a 
paragraph of the mishnah. Hence Mi'shnic, 
•al a. pertaining to or characteristic of the m. 
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Misima-gine, z>. 1625. [Mis-i i.] irans. 

To :m:igir:e i\rongIy. 3 >Iisiinagiiia*tion i 5 i 8 . 
Msimpre-ssionl 1670. [Mis-i 4.] a 

wrong impression. 

Misimpro-ve, z.*. Now’ rare, 1658. 

7.] ^ I. irans. To employ wrongly; to abuse, 
use ill, Obs. or U,S. 2. To improve injudi- 
ciously 1847. So tMisimpro’vement, failure 
to employ properly, misuse 1644, 

Misincli*ne, i.] To incline in a 

wrong direction. B?. Hall, So Misiaclina*- 
tion. SEsinclimed p /4 a, wTongly inclined ; 
disinclined 1716. 

MisinfoTm, late ME. [Mis-i i.] 
irans. To inform amiss ; to give misleading 
information (to). So Misiiifo*r2iiant,-fo*rmer, 
Misinforma*tion, the action of misinforming; 
incorre-t information 15S7. 

Misinstni'Ct, v. 1547. "Mis- 1 i.] irans. 
To instruct amiss. So Slisinstru’ctioii 1642. 
Misinte-Uigence. 1639. [Mis- 1 4.] i. 
IMisunderstanding ; disagreement. Now rare 
or Obs, 2. Wrong impression as to facts 1779. 

3. Lack of intelligence (rare) 1848. 
Misinte-rpret, z/. 1589. [Mis-l-i.] irans. 

To give a wrong interpretation to. So Mis- 
interpreta-tion 1576. 

Misjoi'n, 1540. [Mis-l i.] irans. To 
join wrongly, inappropriately, or unsuitably; 
sj>ea, in Law (cf. next). 

Misjoi*nder. 1852. [Mis- 1 4.] Law. Im- 
proper joinder of parties in an action or of 
causes of action in a suit. 

Misju*dge, v. 1526. [Mis- 1 1.] irans. To 
judge wrongly ; to have false opinions of. So 
Mil'll- dg(e)ment 1526. 

11 Miskal (mi-skal), 1555. [Arab, mipqalj f. 
paqala to weigh.] i. An Arabian measure of 
weight, equivalent to 24 carats or about i§ 
dirhems. 2. In Morocco, a money of account 

fl^skee’p, ME. [Mis-l i.] irans. To 
keep, guard, or observe badly -1649. ■ 

Misken (miskem), v. Sc, and n. dial. ME. 
[f. Mis-i I, 7 + Ken v."] = Misknow. ^ ^ | 

Were I you, Ranald, I would be for miskenning Sir ; 
Duncan Scott. | 

Mi-skin, dial. var. Mixen. | 

Misknow, v, late ME. [Mrs-i i, 7.] 
ti. irans. Not to know; to be ignorant of 
-1632. 2. To know badly ; to misapprehend, 

misunderstand 1535. 3. To fail to recognize, 

mistake the identity of (a person), late ME. 

4. To refuse to recognize 1483. So Misknow- 
ledge, tfailure to recognize; also, spurious 
knowledge 1533. 

Mislay (misl^-), late ME. [Mis-l i.] 

l. irans. To place wrongly; to misplace; to 
err in placing (a thing). Now rare. 2. To 
lay (a thing) by accident where it cannot 
readily be found 1614. f 3, To allege in- 
correctly Bacon. 

1. The Fault is generally mislaid upon Nature ; 
IiOCKE. 2. I cannot conceive what possesses me.. to 

m. papers Scott. 

Mislead (mislrd), v. Pa. t. and fple, 
misled. [OE. misl^dan ; see Mis- ^ i and 
Lead v.^'] i. irans. To lead astray in con- 
duct ; to lead into error. tb. rej?. To mis- 
conduct oneself. ME. only. ta. To mis- 
manage -1494. 3. To lead in the wrong 

direction 1575. 

1. By ambition far misled Scott, absoi. What can 
they teach, and not ra.? Milt. 3. Are you not hee, 
That . . misleade night-wanderers ? Shaks. 

Mislea-rn, zk 1678. [Mis- 1 1,] irans. To 
learn badly. 

Mislen, var. of Maslin K 
Misli'ke, sb. ME. [f. Mislike v.'] fi* 
The opposite of pleasure ; discomfort ; un- 
happiness. ME. only. 2. Dislike (of), dis- 
taste (/or)j objection (ia). Now rare. Also 
with a and /4 1537. ts- Disaffection, dis- 
agreement “1 654. t4. Wasting in animals or 

plants ; sickliness, disease -1622. 

2. Julian’s m. of the rising faith Teench. 
Misli’ke, v. Now chiefly literary or dial, 

[OE. misUcian ; see Mis- ^ i andLiicE 
irans. To displease. t2. intr. To be dis- 
pleased ; in ME. also, to be uneasy -1642. 3. 


[ tra7is. To be displeased at ; to dislike 1513. 
t4. intr. To grow sickly; to waste a\’^ay 
“I606. 

t.^^sol. That pleaseth well, and This as much 
m:s.ikes Dnwycx. 3. Tis net my speeches that you 
do m. : But ’t.s my presence that deth trouble j'e 
Sha^.^ Herxe Misii'king zhl. sb. = Mislike sh, 
Mislm, var. of Maslin 2, Mistletoe. 
t^^Iisli-ye, z;. OE. [Mis-i i.] z«/r.Tolive 
a bad life 71579. Hence MisH'ver (rare or 
Obs.y an evil liver 1436, 

Mislo*dge, cr, 1676. [Mis-l i.j irans. To 
lodge in a wrong place ; tto mislay. 

MislU’ck, ^ 3 . Chiefly Nr. 1623. [M1S-I4.] 
Misfortune. Mislmckz’. to meet with misfortune. 
Misly, obs. f. Mizzly. 
ffisma-ke, Now Nr. late ME. [Mis-^ 

1. J a. irans. To make badly. fb. To un- 
make, depose, c. rejl. To disturb oneself. 

Misma-nage, 1690. [Mis-i i.] trans. 
and intr. To manage badly or WTongly. So 
Mismamagement 1668. Mismamager 1683. 
Misma*rk, v. 1535. [Mis-i i.] trans. To 
mark wTongly. Also in pa. pple., having 
' wrong markings. 

Misma-rry,!;. 1892. [Mis-li.] iratts.To 
^ marry unsuitably (lit, and figl)* So Mis- 
: ma’riiage 1817. 

Misma-tcll, v. 1599. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To 
match badly, esp. in marriage ; pass, to be ill- 
mated. So Misma*tcli sb, 3. bad match 1606. 
Misina,*ted, pa. pple, and ppl, a. 1825. 
[Mis-^ 2.] Ill-matched, unsuitably allied. 
Mismea-sttre, v. 1742. [Mis- 1 i.] tra 7 is. 
To measure or estimate incorrectly. So Mis- 
mea-surement. 

Misme-tre, z^. late ME. [Mis - 1 i.] trans. 
To spoil the metre of. 

Misna-me, z^. 1500. [Mis-li.] i. = Mis- 
call I. 1537. t2. Miscall 2. -1632. 

Misnomer (misn^'u-msi), sb. 1455. [a. 
AF., OF. mesnom( 7 n)er inf. used subst., f. mes- 
Mis- 2 -j- noTnineri — L. notninare to name.] i. 
Law. A mistake in naming a person or place. 

2. ge 7 t. The use of a wrong name or term 

1635 3. A wrong name or designation 1657. 

2. The City which, by a m., is called the Metropolis 
1S82. 3 My name of Epic ’s no m. Bvron. Hence 

Misno’mer v. iratts. to misname 1740. 

Misnwmber, z>. 1614. [Mis-ii.] trans. 
To number incorrectly. 

Miso- (moia?, misi?), bef. a vowel usu. mis-, 
repr. Gr. /tnro- (jw<r-), comb. f. root of yicrdv 
to hate, fXLffos hatred. Cf. Philo-. 

Miso'gamy [Gr. ydfjLo? marriage], hatred of mar- 
riage 1656; so Misoga’mic <r., Miso'gamist. 
Bliso'gynist [Gr. yvioj woman], a woman-hater 1620? 
so Mi’sogyne = m. ; Misogymic, -ous, -istic, 
•isticala:^^^.; Miso*gynism,jBnso’gyny. Miso- 
logy [-logy], hatred of discussion or knowledge 1833; 
so MisoTogist, Mi-sologne. Misonedsm [Gr. 
veo^ new], hatred of novelty 1886; hence Misone*ist ; 
Misonei*stic a. Misothedsm [Gr. /eo? god], 
hatred of God or gods 1846; so Misothe’ist, Miso- 
thei'stic a. 

Misobse-rvance. rare. 1496. [Mis- ^ 4*] 
Failure to observe rules or conditions properly. 
So MisobseTve v. 

fMisopi’nion. 1545. [Mis- 1 4.] An erro- 
neous opinion -1680. 

MosoTder, ^ow rare, late ME. [Mis-^ 
4.] ra Disorder sb. 

tmisoTder, z>. 1494. [Mis- 1 1.] i. irans. 
To put into disorder; to disturb, confuse 
--1597. 2. To ill-treat, iU-use -isyS- 3 - 

To misbehave -1740, 

I. 2 Lien. /Vf rv. ii. 33. 

Mispay, v. ME. [a. OF. mespaier ; see 
Mis- “ and Pay z/.^] f i. irans. To displease, 
dissatisfy -1493. 2. To pay by mistake 1698. 
MisperfoTm, v, 1656. [Mis- 1 1.] irans. 
To perform improperly. So MisperfoTmance. 
Mispersua-de, zf. Now rare or Obs. 1597. 
[Mis-^ I.] trans. To persuade wrongly or 
into error. So Mispersua’sion 1594. 
]\!Bspickel (mi-spikS^). 1683. [a. G.] 

Min. Arsenopyrite. 

Mispla»ce, v. 1551. [Mis-I i,] l. trans. 
To put in a wrong place or in wrong hands 
1594. tb. absol. To misplace one’s words. 
Shaks, 2. To set (one’s affections) on a 


wrong object ; to place (one's confidence) 
' amiss ; fto spend (timel unprofitably 1638. 

1. b. Meas./or M.ii.l.tyi, z. Munificence mis- 
placed Cov. ?£R. So Blispla'cement 1655. 

Misplaced (mispl^i-st,, ppl, a, 1593. 
[Mis- ^ 2.^ Put in a wrong place ; devoted to 
a wrong object ; out-of-place, ill- timed. 

JtL acts of foolery Lasib, 

Misplea*d, v. rare, 1676. [Mis-^ i.] 
t 7 'ans. To plead wrongly or falsely^ bo Mis- 
plea’ding e^/. sb. a mistake in pleading 1532. 

Mispoi’nt, z\ Now rare or Obs, 1542. 
[Mis-^ i.[ ta. To point with the wrong 
finger. b. To punctuate WTongly; to mis- 
punctuate. 

Misprai‘se, z». Now rare. -ME, [Mis- 1 i, 
7.] I. irans. To dispraise, blame. 2. To 
praise amiss 1631. 

Misprint, v, 1494. [Mis- 1 i.] irafzs. To 
print incorrectly. So Mi'spri’nt sb, 1818. 

Misprisai (misproi-zal;. rare. 1620, [f. 

Misprize -h -al 2.] Contempt, disdain, 
scorn. 

Misprision^ (mispri’^sn). late ME. [a. 
AF. mesprisioun = OF. 77 :esp risen, -prision : — 
pop. L. ^TTiinusprzekensionem, f. ^mmiispT^hen- 
dere ; see Mis- and PREHENSION i . Law, 

A wrong action or omission; spec, a mis- 
demeanour or neglect of duty on the part of a 
pubbe oflSciaL 2. The mistaking one thing, 
etc., for another ; a miziskoj^arck.) 1588. 

1. M. 0/ treason, of felony : orig., an offenceor mis- 
demeanor akin to treason or felony, but not liabk to 
the capital penalty. Later misunderstood as meaning 
only concealment of a person's knowledge of treason- 
able actions or designs. Also iransf. in pop. use. 2. 
The m- of this passage has aided in fostering the 
delusive notion J. C. H.are, 

Misprision - (mispri'gan). arch. 1586. [f. 
Misprize after prec.] a. Contempt, scorn, 
b. Failure to appreciate or recognize as valu- 
able. 

That dost in vile m. shackle vp My loue Shaks. 

Misprize (misprsi’z), vk 1481. [a, OF. 

mesprisier, priser (mod.F. mipriser) : — ^L. 
^minuspretiare\ see Mis- 2 and Prize v,"] 
irans. a. To despise, contemn, scorn, b. To 
fail to appreciate. 

a. Much A do III. X. 52. b. It sorrows me that you 
misprise my love Heywood. Hence Mispri*ze sbl^ 
— Misprision® iyare) 1590. 
fMispri’Ze, z^.2 1485. [f. OF. mespris, pa. 
pple. of mesprendre to commit a crime (mod, 
F. miprendri].^ i, intr. To commit an 
offence -1500. 2. trans. To mistake, mis- 

understand -1657. 

2. IMonsieur Gaspar.. misprise me not B. Jons. 
Hence tlttispri'ze sb.^ mistake Spenser. 

Mispronou-nce, z?. 1593. [Mis-l 1.] 

irans. To pronounce incorrectly. 

They mispronounc’t and I mislik’t Milt. So Blis- 
pronuncia’tion 1539. 

Mispropo-rtioned, ppl. a, 1552. [Mis- 1 
2.] Badly or wrongly proportioned. So Mis- 
propoTtion sb, lack of proportion 1825. BUs- 
propoTtion v. trans. ^ to join without due pro- 
portion ’ (J.). 

Misproud (misprau'd), a. arch, ME. 
[Mis- ^ 6.] Wrongly or wickedly proud ; 
arrogant. 

Mispu*nctuate, w. 1849. [Mis-^iJ To 
punctuate incorrectly. Mispimctaa’tioii 1807. 

Misquo*te, v, 1596. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 
quote incorrectly, 

Looke how we can, or sad or merrily, Interpretation 
will m. our lookes Shaks. So Misquqta'tioii, in- 
accuracy in quoting ; an incorrect quotation 1773. 

Msra-te, v. Now rare, 1624, [Mis- ^ i.] 
trans. To estimate wrongly. 

Misrea*d, z/. 1809. [Mis-li.] irans.To 
read or interpret wrongly, 

Misred'te, z?. 1572. [Mis-i i.] trazis. To 
recite incorrectly ; to give a wrong account of. 
So Misreci*tal 1539. 

Misre-ckon, v. 1524. [Mis- 1 r.] i. To 
reckon incorrectly ; to miscalculate, miscount 
ta. trans. To present an incorrect account to 
-1654, So Misre'ckoning vhl. sb. 1540. 

Misrela'te, z^. 1621. [Mis-li.] irans. 
To relate or recount incorrectly- So Misrela** 
tion; also Msrela'ted ///. a, wrongly related 
or connected. 
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rare, 1623. 4.1 (S?.): see II. 3d. sihs:}L HU or] irans. To misplace. fa. To pnt out of 

I m , ; see Hit r. 2. To m, otu*s way. 3, Blind with • Jiumour, ‘ upset ’ (.St'.) -1818. 

■ rage she miss'd the plank, and roiled la the river ' |i£isS-fiTC. 1811 


MisreH‘gioii. 

False religion. 

■jur* . 1 - - - I rage sue miss a txic piauK, auu rauca la me river 

Mlsreme’IHber, u. I^SS* s_MlS- I.J imns. 1 X£x>ns3N; 4. l wonder how I missed yon Nashs. 
10 remember wrongly ; to have an imperfect • Then we missed : now we meet Mesedith 


To 

recollection of. Now chiefly dzai, to forget. 
So Misreme’inbraiice (rare) 1542, 
Misre*nder, v. 1661. [Mis- 1 i.] ifrans. 
To render or interpret incorrectly, 
lifisrejpo'rt, ME. [Mis- ^4.] fi. Evil 
report ; ill repute -1697. 3. False or errone- 

ous report, as of the actions, etc., of a person 

SisrepoTt, zf. late ME. [Mis- ^ i.] i. 
^rans. To report erroneously ; to give a false 
account of the statements or opinions of. fa. 
To speak ill of ; to slander -1625. 
Misreprese*at, z^. 1647. [Mis-i i.] 

irans. To represent improperly or imperfectly ; 
to give a false account of. So Mi srepresenta*- 
tion 1647. Mi srepresemtative <7. not properly 
representative (o/j 1736. 

IVOsni’le, s 3 , late ME. [Mis- 3. 4.] fx. 
Disorderly conduct; ill-regulated life; excess 
-1613. a. Bad government (of a state, etc.) ; 
misgovemment ; a state of disorder, anarchy, 
or rebellion. late ME. 

Lord (also Ahboi^ Master) of M. : one chosen to 
preside over the Christmas games and revels in a 
great man's house also transf. andjf^. 

Misnide, v. ME. [Mis- 1 r.] fi. irans. 
To manage or control badly --1530. a. To 
rule (a country, etc.) badly, late ME. 
f Misrtfly, a, late ME. [Mis- ^ 6.] Dis- 
orderly ; unruly -1598, 

Miss (mis), sd.'^ ME. [Mainly f. Miss v , ; 
but perh. in early uses == OE. ^miss or ON. 
missir, missa.~\ I, Loss, lack. (Cf. MiSS v. 
IV.) I. The fact or condition of missing or 
being without ; loss, lack, privation. Const, of 
OT geTtiiwe, 1470. fb, (Dbservable lack -1722. 
3. Disadvantage or regret occasioned by loss, 
absence, or privation o/a person or thing ME. 

X, At Carthage, the misse of so great a person was 
diuersly constru^ Ealeigh. a. Phr. To feel the ws. 
of; there is no {^eai) m. of. Now diaL or vulgar. 

n. Wrong, mistake. (Cf. Miss z\ V.) fi. 
Wrong; offence, injury; a wrong, misdeed 
-1616. fa. Error, mist^e. Ascham. 

2. Without any great misse in the hardest pointes 
of Gramtner 1568. 

m. Failure to hit or attain. (Cf. Miss v. I.) 
I, Failure to hit something aimed at 1555. 2. 

Failure to obtain or achieve something. Now 
rare. 1609. 3. Printing. The omitting to lay 

on a sheet in feeding a printing-machine 1888. 

1. Provb. : A m. is as good as a mile : failure by 
however little is still failure. To give a m. (Billiards) ; 
to avoid hitting the object^ ball, esp, in playing for 
safety. The opponent is said to score a nt. 

Miss (mis), j 3.2 1666, [Abbrev. of Mis- 
TEESS.] I. A kept mistress. Less commonly, 
a whore. Obs. exc. dial, 1675. 3. As a title 

of an unmarried woman or girl 1666. 3. With 
ellipsis of the proper name. Not now in edu- 
cated use. 1667, 4. A young unmarried 

woman ; a girl, esp, a schoolgirl ; in mod. use, 
often connoting squeamishness or sentimen- 
tality. (In literary English use now only play- 
ful or contemptuous.) 1667. 

2. The Misses Smithy the Miss Smiths : alternative 

forms of the pi., of which the former is grammatically 
the more proper. Miss Smith : normally the eldest 
(unmarried) daughter of the family. 3. Is it m. or 
the cash of mamma you pursue ? Byron. ‘ I beg your 
pardon, Miss said she (a maidservant] 1850. 4. 

Under the tyranny of some small m. of two or three 
1885. Hence Mi'ssisli a, like a m. ; hence, affected, 
prim, squeamish, or sentimental- Mi*sslslui.ess. 

(mis)^ sb.^ 1767. [? a use of prec,, or 
of Miss Cards. An extra hand for which 
any of the players may discard his own. 

Miss (mis), [OE, tnissan'. — OTeut.*OT£rJ- 
joMy f. ppL stem ^vtisso~\ see Mis- 1.1 1 . 

traits. To fad to hit, meet, or light upon, 1, 
To fail to Mt (something aimed at). h. 
Occas., of a missile, a blow, etc. : To pass by 
without touching 1749. ». Not to hit upon 

(the^ right path) 1547. 3. To fail to obtain 

footing on (a step, plank, etc.) 1550. 4. To 

fed to meet (a person). Also occas, intr, for 
fedprocah 1589; 

Mark like ti^ Was B^tram* never knovm to m. 
ScoTu.^ ^ f To ffk, the cushwfttXi to miss the mark ; to 
^ea imSt^e,err. To m, ends aim, onds (or the) 


Phrases. To m. fire. Of firearms: To fail to go 
off Hence^fg. to !bc unsuccessfuL To m. stay's 
{Haui .') : To fail in an attempt to go about Irom one 
tack to another. -Also fg. 

IL trans. To fail to attain, i. To fail to get ; 
to come short of, go without ME. b. Not to 
have the satisfaction of hearing, seeing, or wit- 
nessing (something) 1841. 3. To fail to do, 

achieve, or accomplish (something), late ME. 
3. To escape, avoid. Now only dial.y exc. 
with adv. 1526. 4. To let slip (an opportunity, 
etc.) 1628; to fail to catch (a train, etc.) 1823. 
5. To fail to see; to fail to 'catch' or under- 
stand 1588. 

X. Since the time I missed the solicitor’s place 
Bacon, b. I would not have missed the speech, .for 
a great deal Jowett. a. To m. a stroke at billiards 
1S08. 5. I sat so high and far off that I missed most 
of the words Pepys, 

m. irans. 'To omit. i. To omit, leave out. 
Also with out. 1530. 3. To omit the perform- 

ance of ; to fail to keep (an appointment) ; to 
omit to be present at 1598. 

1. To m. one of the responses Scott. 2, I never 
missed chapel Ruskin. 

IV. To be without ; lack ; want. ti. 

To be without, lack; to cease to have, lose. 
Also with avoay. --1677. fb. Contextually, to 
do without -1637. 3 . To discover the absence 

of ME 3. To feel the want of 1470. 

1. b. We cannot misse him; he do’s make our fire 
[etc.] Shaks. 2. One mom I missed him on the 
custom’d hill Gray. 3. Milton wa^ too busy to much 
m. his wife Johnson. 

V. intr. f I. To go wrong, make a mistake, 

err -1754. fs. To be lacking -1828. fa. To 
come to an end, give out, fail *-1529. 4, To be 
unsuccessful. Now' arch, or Ohs. 1592. 5. Of 

crops, etc. : To be abortive (dial.) 1615. 

I. Starres are poore hooks, and oftentimes do misse 
G. Herbert, a. 1 Sam. xxv, 7. 3. Til the day gan 
misse Chaucer. 

Miss of — . Chiefly Obs. or arch, =: senses 1 . 1, 4, 
S ; II. 1-4 ; IV. I. M, on — . To fail to hit upon. 
Lamb. 

Miss, obs. f. Mass sb.’i 
Missal (mi’sH), jAI ME. [ad. eccl.L. 
saky neut. sing, of ntissalis (see next),] The 
book containing the service of the Mass for the 
whole year ; a mass-book. Hb. Vaguely : A 
Roman Catholic book of prayers, esp. when 
illuminated 1651. 

aitrib.y etc., as m. caps (Ppntzng), a style of fancy 
letter, used sometimes as initials to Old English or 
Black letter. 

Missal (mi*s^), a. (sb,^) 1466. [ad. eccl. 
L. missalisy f. missa Mass Of or pertain- 
ing to the Mass ; mass-. 
iOs-say (misjs^*), v. arch. Pa. t and 
pple. mis-said (mistse*d). [Mis-^ 1.] i. 
trans. To speak evil of or against ; to slander, 
vilify. Now arch, and poet, f b. To say with 
evil intent -1614. ta. intr. To speak evil 
-1596. 3. trans. To say wrongly. Now rare. 

late ME. b. intr. To say something wong or 
amiss, late ME, 

X. Far liefer had I fight a score of rimes Than hear 
thee so nu me and revile Tennyson, 

Mis-see, 1591. [Mis-l I.] To see im- 
perfectly ; to take a wrong view of 
Mis-see*m, v. Now rare. late ME, 
[Mis-^i.] To misbecome. 

Missel (mi'sel). [OE. mistd, (i) basil, (a) 
mistletoe; of unkn. origin.] ti. Mistletoe 
-1670. 3. Short for Missel-bird, -thrush. 

1845. 

Mi'ssel-bird. Now diaL 1626. [f. prec,] 
=.* Missel-thrush. 

3MKsseldm(e, obs. ff. Mistletoe. 
Mi*ssel-tIir^lL 1774. C^* Missel.] A 
species of thrush, Turdus viscivorus, which 
feeds on the berries of the mistletoe. 
Mis-se'iid, v. late ME. [Mis-l i.] trans. 
To send to a wrong place or person. 
Mis-seTve, v. Now rare, ME. [Orig., a, 
OF. messervir\ later f. Mis- 1 1 + Serve t^.] i. 
trans. To serve badly or unfaithfully, ta. intr. 
To miss fire -1685, 

M3[s-set (misiset), v. ME. [Mis- 1 i.] 1. 1 


f. phr, to miss fire.’] » 

’ Misfire sb. 

Sflis-s&ape Is ow rare. 1465. 

' 'Mis-^ 4,* A bad or deformed shape or 
' figure; deformity. Also, a mis-shapen body 
or person. 

I Mis-sliape (misjFi*p\ v. 1450. [Mis-^ i.] 
trans. To shape ill ; to give a bad form to ; to 
deform, tit. and fg. 

Figures monstrous and mis-shap’d Pope. 

Mis-sliapen (misJ/fi‘p’^)j 
1 [f. Mis- ^ 2 -f shapen pa. pple. J Having a bad 
or ugly shape ; ill-shaped ; deformed. 

The m. hairy Scandinavian troll Emerson. fig. 
Crooked and m. minds F lorio. Hence Mis»sha*pen- 
i ly adv,, -ness. 

Mis-sliea*tbied, ///. a. [Mis-i 2.] Sheath- 
ed by mistake. Rom. fuL v. iii, 205. 

Missible (mi*sibT), a, rare, 1789. [f. L. 
miss-y mitt ere 4 -IBLE.] (Capable of being 
sent. 

fMissi'ficate, v, 1641. [f. eccl. L. missz- 
Jicat~y missificarey f. missa Mass intr. 

To perform Mass -1694. So tMissifica*tion 
[see -fication] 1641. 

Missile (mi*soil, mi’sil), a. and sb, 1606. 
[ad. L. missilis (neut. sing, missile as sb.), f. 
miss-y mittere to send ; see -ILE,] A. adj. 
Capable of being thrown ; adapted to be 
discharged from the hand or from a machine 
or engine; chiefly mm. weapon 1611. b. 
Applied to weapons that discharge arrows, 
bifllets, etc. 1819. 

We bend the bow, or wing the m. dart Pope, b. 
Their long-bows, slings, and other m. weapons Scott. 

B. sb. I. A missile object or weapon, as a 
stone, an arrow, a bullet 1656. 3. pi. = L. 

missilia, res missiles, largess (i. e. sweets, per- 
fumes, etc.) thrown by the Roman emperors to 
the people 1606. 

Mi'ssing, ppl, a. 1530, [f. Miss v. + 

-ING^.] I. Not present ,* not found ; absent; 
gone. 3. That fails to hit 1586. 

1. Moses was in the Mount, and^m. long Milt. 
The ship is what is called a m, ship, i.e. has been so 
long on the voyage that the owner has reason to 
suspect that she has met wi th some casualty Arno uld. 

special collocations : m. link, (a) something lacking 
to complete a series? {b) Zool. a hypothetical type 
assumed to connect two related types? esp. a hypo- 
thetical intermediate form between^ the anthropoid 
apes and man ? also applied to an animal (or person) 
supposed to resemble this. 

Mission (mi'Jgn), sh. 1598. [ad, L. missio- 
nem, f. mittere (miss-) to send.] ti. The 
action or an act of sending -1698. 3. A send- 

ing or being sent to perform some function or 
service ; Theol. the sending of the Second or 
Third Person of the Trinity by the First, or of 
the Third by the Second, for the production of 
a temporal effect 1609. 3. Eccl. The action 

of sending men forth with authority to preach 
the faith and administer the sacraments; 
hence, authority given by God or the Church 
to preach 1613. 4» ^ of persons sent to 

a foreign country to conduct negotiations, 
watch over interests, etc. 1626. 5. A body of 

persons sent out by a religious community to 
convert the heathen ; also, to spiritualize vari- 
ous classes of people 1622. 6. A permanent 

establishment of missionaries in a country ; a 
particular field of missionary activity ; a 
missionary post or station 1769. b. transf. An 
organization in a particular district for the con- 
version of the people 1800. 7, A special course 
of religious services, sermons, etc. , organized 
in connexion with a particular church or parish 
for this purpose 1772. 8, The commission of 

a messenger, envoy, or agent; now esp. the 
errand of a political mission 1671. 9. (A per- 

son’s) vocation or work in life. Also transf. 
attributed to things. Occas. trivial or con- 
tempt, 1805. 10, attrib,, as m. churchy house, 

work, etc. 1792. 

I. Tr, 4* Cr. III. iiL 189. a. The M. of the Comforter 
1846, 3. Christ, .in the M. first of his Twelve, and 

after of his Seventy 1641. Men . . who, so far from 
having any Orders or M,, had not so much as Baptism 
Challoner. 5. Like zealous Missions, they did care 
metend Of souls in show, but made the gold their end 
Dryden, Homey city y police-court m. 6. They. .To 
the nearest m, sped and ask'd the J esuit's aid Southey. 
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8. How to accomplish best His end of bein^ on Earth, 
aad m. big 1 -Milt, A M. to the King of Dahomey 
1363. to. b. l/.S. Denoting a style of architecture, 
furniture, etc. characteristic of the Spanish Roman 
Catholic missions in California. 

Mission (mi'Jaa), v. 1692. [£. prec. sb.] 

l. trans. To send on a mission; to give (a 
person) a mission to perform. Chdefiy in 

a. To conduct a religious mission among (a 
people) or in (a distnct) 1772. Also 
Mfcsionary (mi'Jonari), a. and sk 1644. 
[ad. mod.L. missionarius, f, mission- Mission 
■ f -arius -AEY^.l A. adj. i. Of or pertaining 
to missions ; engaged in a mission ; proper to 
one sent on a mission ; occupied in or charac- 
terized by mission-work. 2. That is sent out 
or forth. Now Obs. or poet. 1691. 

I. M. boxx & box for contributions towards the 
funds of a m. society. 

B. sb, I. A person who carries on missionary 
work, esp. among the heathen 1656. 2, An 

agent or emissary ; esp. one sent on a political 
mission. Now rare or Obs. 1693. i'S- -A. 
missionary establishment -1761. 

I, Phr. Home 7 ft. x a person (usu. a layman) em- 
ployed to labour in the spiritu^ instruction of the 
poor. City Ttu x one so employed amongst the poor of 
a city; so town nt. Police-court 7 n,x a person em- 
ployed to attend a police-court, and to work for the 
spiritual and moral benefit of those brought before it. 
trcmsf. The fanatic missionaries of sedition Gibbon. 

M&ioner (mi-Jbnai), 3654. [f. Mission 
- f -ER ^.] One sent on a mission, a mission- 
ary. In mod. use chiefly, one who conducts 
a parochial mission.^ 

The pope enjoined his m. to remove the pa^an idols 
Goldsm. A m, of peace and order in every 

parish Burke. 

Missionize (mi*j3n3iz\ v, 1826. [f. Mis- 
sion sb, + -IZE.] intr. To do missionary work. 
Also trans. 

Missis, missus (mi*sis, -iz, mks^s). dial, 
vulgar. 1837. [Corruption of Mistress, 
The oral equivalent of Mrs. (q. v,).] i. Wife 
1839. a. Used by servants (usu. without 
article) in speaking of their mistresses. 

I. The missis I used by a man in speaking of his 
own or of another man’s wife. Hence Mi'ssis v. 
to address as ‘Mrs.* Dickens. 

Missish (mi*sij),^a. 1795. [f. Miss ^^.2 4- 
-ISH 1 .] Characteristic of a miss ; affected or 
sentimental. 

Missive (mi'siv), a, and sh. 1466. [ad. F. 
missive fern., or med.L. missivus, f. miss-, 
mitiere to send; see -IVE.] A. adj, i. Letter 

m, , m, letter, Usu. pi, letters m. or "^missives, 
ta. gen. An epistle sent from one person to 
another -1710. b. A letter or letters sent by a 
superior authority to a particular person or 
body of persons, conveying a command, re- 
commendation, or permission. Now chiefly, 
a letter from the sovereign to a dean and chap- 
ter nominating a person to be elected bishop. 
(See CoNG^ d'^ilire.) 1466. fa, == Missile 
a. -1809. fa. That is sent -1830. 

I. b. A letter missiue- Vnder the Kynges signett 
1487. a. Not with their m. weapons onely . .but with 
their drawne swords Knolles. 

B. I. A written message ; a letter, Occas. 
spec. = A. I. Now usu., an official letter, or 
high-flown for * letter late ME. 3 . Scots Lxlvo. 
A document in the form of a letter interchanged 
by the parties to a contract 1561. fa. A 
messenger {rare) -1649. f 4- Something hurled 
or thrown ; esp. a missile weapon -1809. 

I. Mysterious missives, sealed with red 1885. 3, 

Missiues from the King, who all-hail’d me Thane of 
Cawdor Shaks. 

Mis-so*rt, V. 1581. [Mis- ^ i.] trans. To 
sort badly. 

Mis-sou-nd, zi. 1500. [Mis-l i.] i,intr. 
To sound amiss, a. trans. To mispronounce. 
Mis-spea*k, Z'. ME, [Mis-li.] f\,intr. 
To speak wrongly or improperly; to speak 
evil -1613. fa. trans. To speak evil of -1584. 
3, To speak incorrectly or improperly {rare) 
1593. So Mis-spee*ch, f evil-speaking; in- 
correct speaking ME. 

Mis-spe*ll, V. 1655. [Mis- l i.l trans. To 
spell incorrectly. Hence Mis-spe*ll, -spe'lling 
As, a bad spelling, 

Mis-spe*nd, z/. late ME. [Mis-^i.] trans. 
To spend amiss or wastefully. So fMis- 
spe'nse, -emce, improper or wasteful expendi- 


ture 1591-1788. Mis-spent ppL a, ill-spent, 
wasted 1500. i 

Mis-sta*te, Z-. 1650. [Mis-l i.] tram. Ho' 
state erroneously. So Mis-staiiement 1790. ^ 

Misstay, v, 1885. [f. phr, to miss stays 

(see IMlss v, 1 , Phrases) j intr. Of a ship : To 
miss stays. Also sb, 1878. 

TMis-ste*p, z>. late ME. [Mis-l i.] intr. 
To take a wrong step ; to go astray -1598, So ' 
Mis-ste*p sb, a wTong step ; a Faux pas 1855. ! 
Mis-style* v, rare. 1604. [Mis- ^ i.] 
trans. To style or term incorrectly. " ; 

fMis-succec'ding, v 5 l, sb. 1661. [Mis- 1 1 
3.1 ^Ill-success F uller. fMis-succe-ss 1656. . 
Mis-stii*t,zi. 1618. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To i 
suit^ill. ! 

Mis-swo*m, ppl. a. 1506. [Mis- 1 2.] a. 
Forsworn, b. Whose name has been taken in 
vain. 

Missy (mi*si), sb. 1676. [f. Miss sbj^ -f- 
-y ®.] An affectionate or playful form of ^vliss, 
Occas. contempt. 

Missy, var. of MiSY. Obs. 

Mist (mist), sbX [OE. mist str. masc. 
OTeut. *mikstoz, f. *infg-i — ^pre-Teut. ^migk-, 
meigh-, as in Gr. bfiigXTfj, etc.] i. Vapour of 
water precipitated in very fine droplets, smaller j 
and more densely aggregated than those of I 
rain. b. iransf. A cloud (of small particles) | 
resembling a mist ; a haze or haziness ; hence 
Jzg. of time, etc. 1785. 2. Dimness of eyesight ; 
a filmy appearance before the eyes caused by 
disorders of the body or by tears OE. 3. | 
Applied to immaterial things conceived as dim- 
ming, obscuring, or blurring OE. f 4. An 

atmosphere of doubt -1715. 

1. Whan the moysture of the dewe stryketh up- 
warde aga3me, it maketh a myste 1530. Scotch 7 tu : 
a thick, soaking mist characteristic of the Scottish 
hills, b. Times, .half shrouded in the m. of legend 
Freeman, 2. O’er her meek eyes came a happy m. 
Tennyson. 3. The mists Of despondency and gloom 
M. Arnold. Phr. Mists of death, deathly fnists. 

Comb. X m.-bow, a fog-bow (Fog sb .^) ; -flower, 
a plant of the tropical American genus Conoclinhtm. 
fMist, j^.2 late ME. [Perh. a use of prec. 
infl, by mystic.'] Things spiritual or mystical. 
In m . : mystically. -1667 (Milt. P. L. v. 435). 
Mist (mist), v. [OE. mistian, f. mist Mist 
I, intr. To be or become misty ; (of the 
eyes, outlines, etc.) to become dim, obscure, or 
blurred, a. trans. To cover or obscure with or 
as with mist ; to bedim (the eyes) with tears, 
late ME. 

1. When tby gold breath is misting in the west 
Keats. a. He sits Misted with darknes like a 
smoaky roome 1598. 

Mistakable (misb?t-kabl), a. 1646. [f. 

Mistake z'. +-able.] Capable of being mis- 
taken, misapprehended, or misunderstood. 
Hence 3 Mista*kableness. Msta'kably adv. 
Mistake (mistJi*k), sb. 1638. [f. next.] 

prop, A misconception of the meaning of some- 
thing; hence, an error or' fault in thought or 
action. 

The great m. of expecting too much of life 1856. 
getu Infallibility is an absolute security of the under- 
standing from all possibility of m. in what it believes 
Tillotson. Phr. \A m. ofx a misconception as to. 
\Under a th, : under a misapprehension. By m. : 

mistakenly. Andnom.x undoubtedly; used coUog. 
to emphasize a preceding statement. Also used 
attrib., {and-) no-m, — undoubted. The real old 
original and-no-mistake nobility Thackeray. I 

li^take (mist^i-k), V. ME. [a. ON. mis- \ 
taka to take by mistake, refl. to miscarry, f. 
mis- « MlS-^ 4 * taka toTAKE.]J ti. trans. To 
take wrongfully, wrongly, or in error -1631, 
fa. intr. To transgress, offend -1822. 3. To 

err in the choice of. late ME. 4. trans. To 
misunderstand the meaning or f character of (a 
person), late ME. 5. To take (an opinion, 
statement, action, purpose, etc.) in a wrong 
sense 1496. 6. intr. To make a mistake ; to 

be in error ; to take a wrong view 1581. t7- 

trans. To suppose erroneously to be or to do 
. . . -1736. 8. To mistake (a person or 

thing) for (another) ; to suppose erroneously 
the former to be the latter 1611. 9. To take 

to be somebody or something else 1590. f 10. 
To commit an error in regard to (a date, etc.) ; 
to perform (an action) at a wrong time -1734. 
3. Phr. To m. the or onds road (way) ; to m. one’s 


mark. 4. Why, thou whorson Asse, thou mistak’st 
me Shaks. 5. The judge may m. the law funius 
Lett. 6. Oh, cr}' you meicy sir, I baue mistook® 
Sh.\ks. You’re mistaken I dare say Dickxns. 7. 
Lest I should be mistaken to viii.'y Reason 1736. 8. 

She [a hen] mistakes a Piece of Chalk for an Egg, 
and sits upon it in the same manner Addison. 9. 
Phr, T Juris no mistaking it ys impossible not to 
recognize. There was no mistaking tne fact Dickens. 
Hence Mista'Mngly adv. 

Mistaken (mist^‘*k’n),j)//. £Z. 1597. [pa. 
pple. of prec. vb.] ti- "VV rongly supposed to 
be so. 2. Of persons : Taking a wrong view 
1601. 3. iransf. of their opinions, actions, 

etc. : Wrongly conceived or carried out ; erro- 
neous 1676. 

2. I think him honest, though m. Junius Lett, 3. 
A m. feeling of loyalty Freeman. Hence Mis- 
ta*ken-ly adv., -ness. ^ 

IMisteacti (mistrij), v. [OE. mistsecan ; see 
Mis-i I and Teach v.] trans. To teach or 
instruct badly or wrongly. So Mistaught 
(mistq-t),///. a. 1552. 

Mistell (misted), v. late ME. [Mrs - 1 1.] 
ti. To miscount -1647. a. To relate incor- 
rectly ; tto misinform 1565. 
tMisteunper, v. 1547. [f. Mis- 1 1 4 Tem- 
per V.] trans. To disturb or disorder -1642. 
Miste*inpered, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 1506. 
[Mis-i 2.] I. Badly mixed, a. Disordered, 
deranged 1541. 3- Of weapons : Tempered 

for an evil purpose. Rom. juL 1. i. 94- 
Mister (mi'stai), sb.^ Obs. exc. arch, or 
dial. ME. [a. OF, mesiier, fnester, mod.F. 
7 niiier : — pop. L. ^misterium for L. ministe- 
rium ; see Ministry and cf. Metier.] ti- 
Handicraft, trade; profession, craft -1613. 
ta. Ofifice, business, function. ME, only. ts. 
Occupation, ME, only. t4- Need -1768. 

Comb. tni. rna-D^ misters (genitive) man; a 
craftsman. Phr. like ail mister (men), what mister 
(man) were subsequently misapprehended as = ‘ of 
all (what, etc.) class(es, ldnd(s ' ; hence arch, and 
dial,^ 

Mister (mi*stoi), sb.^ 1551- [Weakened 
form of Master j 3 .i] i. Title of courtesy pre- 
fixed to the surname or Christian name of a 
man, and to designations of ofiice or occupa- 
tion. The oral equivalent of Mr. (q. v.). b. 
The word ‘ mister ’ (Mr.) as a prefix or title 
1758. a. == Sir (or less respectful than that 
title). Now only vulgar. 1760. 

t. b. They never spoke to us without putting M. to 
oin Names^ (Goldsm. 2. * CJood morning, mister 
said Dominicus Hawthorne. 

fMi'Ster, vI Chiefly Sc. ME. [f. Mister 
j^.^] I. intr. To be necessary or needful -1715. 
a. trans. To have need of, require -1722. 3. 

intr. To have need {of) -1572. 

I. As for my name, it mistreth not to tell Spenser. 
I^-ster, z/,2 1742. [f. Mister sb,^ trans. 
To address or speak of as * Mr.* 

* Pray, don’t m. such fellows to me cries the lady 
Fielding. 

Miste*rm, v, 1579. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 
apply a wrong term or name to. 

Mistery : see Mystery K 
Mistful (mi'stful), a, 1599. [f. Mist sb.'^ + 
-FUL.] Full of mist ; obscured by or as by 
mist. 

Misthi-nk, v. ME. [f. Mis-i i + Think 
Z/.2] ti. intr. To have sinful thoughts -1615. 
a. To think mistakenly 1530. 3. trans. To 

have a bad opinion of. Also intr. const, of. 
^ 593 * 4 * With cogn. obj.: To think bad 

thoughts 1618. So Misthou'gbt, erroneous 
thought or notion ; mistaken opimon 1596. 
Mistlirive (misj^rsrv), z^. 1567. [M1S-I7.] 
intr. To be unsuccessful ; not to thrive. 

11 Mistico (mi’stiki?). 1801. [Sp., taken to be 
a. Arab, misfeh (lit. flat surface) .] A Mediterra- 
nean coasting vessel having two sails. 
fMisti’de, v. [OE. mistidan ; see Mis- ^ i 
and Tide v.] 1, intr. To happen amiss or 
unfortunately -ME. a. To have misfortune, 
Chaucer. 

Mistigris (mrstigris). 1882. [ad. F. mists’- 
gri knave of spades.] The name of the blank 
card in a variety of draw poker; hence, the 
game in which it is used, 
fMistime (mistorm), v, [OE. mistimian ; 
see Mis-i 1 and Time v.] fi. intr. Of the 
event : To happen amiss. Of the person : To 
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come to grief, -late ME. 2. To time wrongly 
or improperly ; to do or perform at a wrong 
time ; to miscalculate the time of. late ME. 
fMi’Stion. 1612. [ad. L. misiwnem. CL 
Mixtion.] Mixtion, mixture -1680. 

Mistitle" (mistoi't’l), v, 1618. [Mis- ^ i.[ 
trans. To give a wTong title or name to. 
Mistle, obs. 1 Missel, Mizzle. 

Mistletoe [OE. mis- 

Hltdn, f. mistil, -el (see Missel) 4 idn twig.] 
A parasitic plant of Europe, Viscum albnm, 
growing, in Britain, on the apple-tree, rarely 
on the oak, and bearing a whitish berry, from 
which a birdlime is prepared. It was held in 
veneration by the Druids, esp._ "when found 
growing on the oak. Also applied to various 
allied plants. 

The m. is still hung up m farm-houses and kitchens 
at Christinas; and the young men have the privilege 
of kissing the girls under it W. Irving. ^ Comb* m. 
tlamsli, the missel-thrush, Turdus viecioorus. 
Mistral (mrstral, mistrad). 1604. [a. E., 

a, Pr. mistral : — L, magistralis Magistral; 
lit^ * master-wind ’.] A violent cold north-east 
wind experienced in the Mediterranean pro- 
vinces of France, etc. 

Mistransla*te,2/. 1532. [Mrs- I t.] trans. 
To translate incorrectly. Mistransla'tioa 1694. 
fMistrea’ding, 7/5/. x 5 . 1596. [Mis- 1 3.] 
A mis-step ; a misdeed -1772. 

Mistreat (mistrrt), v. 1453. [Mis- 1 i.] 
irans. To treat badly or wrongly ; to ill-treat, 
maltreat. So Iflistrea'tmeiit 1716. 

Mistress (mi*stres). ME. [a. OF. mai- 
stresse, mod.F. mattresse, f. maisir£, maiire 
Master sh?' 4 -esse^ -ess.] I. i. A woman 
who has the care of or authority over servants 
or attendants, and, in early use, of children or 
young women. 2. The female head of a 
household or of an establishment of any kind, 
late ME. 3. A woman who has power to con- 
trol or dispose <?/ something. Now rare exc, in 
Ofu^s own wr., nu of the situation, etc. late ME. 
t4. The female governor of a state, etc. -1785. 

b. Also of countries, etc, late ME. ts* A 

woman, a goddess, a virtue, passion, etc., 
having dominion over’ a person or regarded as 
a protecting or guiding influence -1677. f 6. 
A woman, or personified thing, regarded as 
the authoress, creatress, or patroness of an art, 
religion, a state of life, etc. -1708, 7. A female 

possessor or owner 1551. 8. A woman 

who has mastered any art, craft, or subject 
1484, 9. A woman who is loved and courted 

by a man. (Now only in unequivocal con- 
texts.) 1509. 10. A woman who illicitly occu- 

pies the place of wife, late ME. 

r. As the eyes of a maiden [look] vnto the hand of 
her mistresse jPj, cxxiii. 2. a. The m. of a family 
must be ever watchful Mrs, Chapone. 3. You are 
your own m. 1794. b. transf. Such a lord is Love, 
And Beauty such a mu of the world Tennyson. 4. b. 
Rome now is m. of the whole World, sea and land, to 
either pole B. Jons. 7. Phr. To be m, of*, to have in 
her possession or at her disposal ; also, to be perfectly 
acquainted with (a subject), g, I giue thee this For 
thy sweet Mistris sake, because thoulou’st her Shaks. 

IL A female teacher, instructress ; now only, 
one engaged in a school, or teaching a special 
subject, as music, etc. late ME. 

IIL As a title, i* Used vocatively ; « 
Madam, Ma’am. Obs. exc. arch, late ME. 
2. As a title of courtesy. Now Obs. or dial. 
1461. b. transf and foe. 1577. 3. In the title I 
of certain Court offices 1710. | 

I. Studies my Ladie ? Mistresse, looke on me ! 
Shaks, 3. So, nereis m. Stella again Swift. M. Gilpin I 
(careful soul I) Cowper. b. Mistris line, is not this ’ 
my lerkint Shaks. 5. M. of the Robes : a lady of 
high rank, diarged with the care of the Queen’s 
wardrobe. I 

17 . Techn. !• Bowls. = Jack sbA II. 11 , 1 
Often fig. 1586, 2. A lantern, used in coal- 

mines 1851, 

I* So, so, rub on, and kisse the mistresse Shaks. 
Mistre^y (mi*stiesli), a. 1748, [-lyI.] 
I. Belonging to the mistress of a household. 
RrcHARDsoiT. a. [after Masterly 2.] Like 
one who is a mistress in her art 1786. 

3, I did see the new bust of Mrs. SiddonS| and a 
v^^m. performance it is Sadeed H. Walfole. 
Mi*stress-piece. Now rare. 1648. [f. 

Mistress after nm^UrfiteteC^ A feminine 
mastei^idce* 


Mi‘stress-s 2 iip. 1460. [f. Mistress -r 
-SHIP.] I. Authority of one in the position of 
a mistress 2581. fa. A style of address ; 
always in your m. -1632, 3. The post of mis- 
tress in a school 1891. 

Mistrial (mistroral). 1628. [Mis- 3 . 4.] A 
trial vitiated by some error. Also, U.S., an 
inconclusive tnal, as where the jury cannot 
agree. 

MOstii-st, sb. and v. Obs, ox dial, late ME. 
= Mistrust. 

4 Mistrow*, V. north. ME, [ad. ON. mis- 
irila, f. mis- Mis-^ 4 trua (see Trow = 
Mistrust v. -1480. So tMistrow* sb. ME. 
Mistrust (mistru-st), sb. late ME, [Mis-^ 
7.] Lack of trust or confidence; suspicion, 
distrust. Idistru’stless iz. unsuspecting 1586. 
Mistrust (mistrg*st), v. latel^IE. [f. Mis-i 
7 4 Trust t^.] i. irans. Not to trust (a per- 
son); to suspect the actions, intentions, mo- 
tives, etc. of. Also reft. a. To have doubts 
about (a thing) ; to doubt the truth, validity, or 
genuineness of. late ME. t3. To suspect the 
existence or anticipate the occurrence of 
(something evil) -1728. b. To suspect that 
something has happened or will happen (now 
rardi. late ME. 4. in.tr. To be distrustful, 
suspicious, or without confidence, late ME. 

X. I will ncucr m, my wife againe Shaks. ^ 3. For 

my part 1 am ever ready to m. a promising title 
Goldsm. 3. They were all asleepe mistrusting no 
haxme Florio. Hence Mistnfstingly adv. 
Mistru’stful, a. 1529. [f. Mistrust sb. 4 
-FUL.] Full of mistrust; wanting in con- 
fidence ; distrustful, suspicious. Const, of. 
fb. Causing mistrust 1592. 

b. Or stonish’d as night-wanderers often are, Their 
light blown out in some m. wood Shaks. Hence 
IMfistnustful-ly adv.^ -ness. 

Mistryst, 7/. Sc.2Xi^north. 1816. [Mis- 3 . 
1,7.] I . irans. To fail to keep an engagement 
with. 2. f>ass. To be perplexed. 

Mistu'ne, 7/. 1504. [Mis- 1 ij trans. To 
tune wrongly ; to make discordant ; to perform 
(music) out of tune. 

Mistiim (misto'in), v. ME. [Mis- 3 - 1.] 
trans. and intr. To turn in a wrong direction. 
MistU'tored, ppL a. 1757. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Badly instructed or brought up. 

Misty (mi*sti), ah [OE. misiig^ f. mist 
Mist sb .^ 4 -y k] i. Covered with mist ; 
accompanied or characterized by mist; con- 
sisting of mist. b. Clouded, blinded, or 
blurred as if by mist 1590. 2. Jig. Obscure ; 

vague, indistinct, late ME- b. Of persor 
Clouded in intellect 1822. 

I. And locond day Stands tipto on the mistie 
Mountaines tops Shaks, 2. The Philosopher, .is so 
hard of vtterance, and so mistie to bee conceiued, 
[etc.] Sidney. A m. recollection Tylor. Hence 
Mi'stily adzf., -ness. 

fMi"sty, afi late ME, [A use of prec, for 
L. mysticus.'] Mystical, spiritual ~i57a 
Mi:smiderstaiid, v. ME. [Mis-i i.] 
Not to understand rightly ; to take in a wrong 
sense; to misinterpret the actions, etc. of (a 
person). 

To be great is to be misunderstood Emerson, 

Mi sundersta-nding, 7/5/. j 5 . 1449. [Mrs-i 
3.] I. Failure to understand ; misconception, 
misinterpretation. 2. Dissension, disagree- 
ment 1642. 

3. Some little pique or to. between them Geo. Eliot. 

Misusage (misyw's^^). Now rare. 1532. 
[Mis- 3 - 4.] ti. Misconduct -1579. a. Ill- 
usage; maltreatment 1554, 3. Wrong use, 

misuse 1567, 

Misuse (misyw's), sb. late ME. [Mis - 1 4.] 
I. Wrong or improper use; misapplication, 
fa. Ill-usage. Shaks. ta. Evil custom or con- 
duct -1604. 

1. Artful m, of the confidence of others 1866. 3. 

I Hen. IV^ I. i. 43, 3. 0 th. iv. ii, 109. 

Misuse (misyw'z), v. late ME. [Mis - 1 i. 
Cf. OF. inesuscr.'\ i. trans. To use or employ 
wrongly or improperly; to misapply. a. To 
maltreat, ill-use 1540. tb. To violate -1540. 
t3, refi. To misconduct oneself 1332-81. t4. 

To speak evil of ; to revile, deride -1633. ts* 
To deceive -1601. 

1. I haue misvs’d the Kings Presse damnably 
Shaks. 3. Who misuses a dog would m, a child 


Te.nkyso.v.^ S. Proofe enough, to m. the Prince, to 
vexe Claudio Shaks. Hence Misu'serk one who 
misuses 1548. 

Misuser- (misy^-zoi). 1625. [a. OF. 

mesuser, inf. as sb. ; see -ER*.] Law. Unlaw- 
ful use of a liberty or benefit such as may lead 
to its forfeiture. 

Misva*lue, 7/. 1626. [Mis-li.] trans. To 
value falsely or v\Tongly ; to misesteem. So 
3 SIisvalua*tion. 

Ignored or misvalued during his life 1900. 
l3isve*Bture. Now arch. 1563. [Mis- 1 
4.1 An unfortunate venture ,* a misadventure. 
Misv0U‘C3l6d, pa. pplc. and ppl. a. 1 626. 
"Mis- ^2.] I. Alleged wrongly. Bacon. 2. 
Not well vouched for 1876. 
f Miswa-ndered, ppl. a. 1590. [Mis - 1 2.] 
In which one has gone astray -1620. tBIiswa*3i- 
dering ppl. a. going astray, late ME. -1645. 
fMisway. [Mis-i 4-] A wrong path. 
Chaucer. 

Miswe-dded, a, [Mis-l 2.] Unsuitably 
married ; iransf. of a mamage Milt. 
tMiswee*n, v. 1590. [Mis- 1 i. j i. intr. 
To have a wrong opinion -1640. 2. trans. To 

think wrongly of -1749. 
tMiswe*n(^ v. ME. [Mis- 1 1.] To lead or 
go astray {lit. and fig.) -1723. 

Misword (misw^'jd), sb. Now dial. ME. 
[Mis - 3 4.] A harsh, angry, or cross word. 
Ms-woTd,7/. 1883. [Mis -1 I.] irans. To 
word incorrectly. So Mds-wo^rding vbl, sb. 
wrong wording 1680. 

MiswoTstdp, sb. 1626. [Mis- 3 .^ 4.] 
Wrong or false worship. So MiswoTship v. 
trans. to worship amiss. MiswoTsbipper. 
Miswrite (misrai-t), v. OE. [Mis-^ 1.] 
trans. To write incorrectly. 
fMiswroU‘glit,/2. ///<?. ME. [Mis-la.] 
Done amiss ; manufactured badly --1626. 
fMi'Sy* 1601. [a. L. misy (Pliny), a. Gr. 

(j.lcrv.l I. A kind of mushroom or truffle. 
Holland. a. Min. Copiapite, or some re- 
lated species -1775. 

Misyoke (misy 5 h*k), v. 1645. [Mis- 3 . i.] 
trans. To yoke (in marriage) unsuitably. Also 
intr. 

Miszeadotis, 1617. [Mis- 16 .] Wrong- 
ly zealous. 

Mitcla-board (mi'tJbo»id). 1883. [?] 

Naut. A support for a boom, yard, etc, , when 
not in use. 

Mite^ (msit). [OE. mite wk. fern. 
OTeut. ^mltdn-. Cf. F. mite, of Teut. origin.] 
In early use, any minute insect or arachnid. 
Now usually restricted to certain genera of the 
order Acarida of arachnids, and chiefly applied 
to the cheese-mite, Tyroglyphus (formerly 
A cams) domesticus. 

Mite 2 (mait). ME. [a. MDn. mite fem. 

: — OTeut. *miidn- ; prob, identical with prec. 
Cf. early mod.G. meite, something very small,] 
I, Orig., a Flemish copper coin of very small 
value. From the 14th c., used as tr. L. minu- 
tum (Vulg.), Gr. X^nrov in Mark xii. 43, where 
two ‘mites* are stated to make a ‘farthing* 
(Gr. KodpdurrjSf L. quadrans) ; hence pop, = 
‘half-farthing*. fig. An immaterial con- 
tribution, but the best one can do, to some ob- 
ject or cause (see Mark xii. 43) 1650. ta. A 
small weight: spec, one twentieth of a grain 
troy “I738. 3. A minute particle or portion ; 

a tiny fragment. Now colloq. or vtilgar, 1608. 

fig. A jot, whit. Now colloq. late ME. 5. A 
very small object ; often, a tiny child 1594- 
I. And there came a poore -wyddowe, and put in 
two mytes, which make a farthinge Coverdalk 
Mark xii, 43. b. It may not be amiss to contribute 
my m. of advice Berkeley. 5. A m. of a boy 
Dickens. 

Miter: see Mitre. 

Mithras (mi’frses), Mithra (mi'Jjra). 
1585. [L. Mithras, Mithres « Gr. Ml 0 /)as, a. 

OPers. Mithra, «= Skr. Mitra, one of the gods 
of the Vedic pantheon,] A god of the ancient 
Persians, in later times often, identified with the 
sun. Hence Mithra *ic a, of or connected with 
M. or his worship. Mi*thraism, Mi’thraist. 
Mlthxidate (mi'frid^it). Also f uMithri- 
da*tam. 1528. [ad. med.L. miihridatum. 
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altered from late L. miikridatium, or:g. neut. 
of Mitkridatius adj., pertaining to Mithridates, 
f. L, Miihri-, Mithradaics, Gr. MiOpi-, ISliBpa- 
5aT37?.] I. Old Pharmacy, A composition in 
the form of an electnarj% regarded as a univer- 
sal antidote against poison and infectious 
disease. Hence any similar antidote. Also 
irancf. Qndjzg'. 3. In full m. mustard^ a name 
for the plants Lepidium camfsstre and Thlaspi 
arvense. Also Bastard m. mustard : candy- 
tuft. 1597. Hence, Mitiuidatism, immunity 
from a poison induced by administering gradu- 
ally increased doses of it 1851. Mi’tiuidatiae, 
V, trans, to produce mithridatism in 1866. 

Mithridatic (mij?ridse*tik), a. 1649. 

L. mithridaiicus, a. Gr., f. Midpiddrijs ; see 
-IC.] I. Of or pertaining to Mithridates VI, 
king of Pontus. 3. Of or pertaining to mithri- 
date 1847. 3. a. Resembling I^Iithridates or 

his alleged immunity from poisons ; pertaining 
to mithridatism 1868. 

Mitigable (mi’tigabl), a, 1677. [f- 

mitigare to Mitigate.] Capable of being 
mitigated. 

Mitigant (mi’tigant), a, and sh. rare, 
1541. [ad. L. mUigantem^ pr. pple. of fniii- 
gare ; see -ant ^.] A. adj. Mitigating, lenitive. 
B. si, A lenitive 1865, 

Mitigate (mi*tig^^t), late ME. [f. L. 
mitigat-, mitigare, f. mitis mild.] 1. trans. To 
render (a person, etc.) milder ; to appease, 
mollify. Now rare, s. To render (anger, 
etc.) less violent; to appease 1494. 3. To alle- 
viate (a disease, an evil), late ME. 4. To abate 
the rigour of (a law) 1533. 5. To reduce the 

seventy of (a punishment, etc.) 1533. b. To 
render (a custom, etc.) more humane 1835. 6. 

To moderate (heat, cold, etc.) 1611. 7. To pal- 
liate (an offence) 1719. 8. With a quality as 

obj. : To moderate (the severity, rigour, etc., i 
^something) 1571. 9. i^tr. To become miti- 
gated ; to grow milder or less severe (rare) 1633. 

3. Tom. the king’s anger Prescott, 3. The swell- ' 
ing of his wounaes to m. Spenser. 5. Those 
hard censures . are to be mitigated Burton. ^ b. 
Christianity first mitigated, and then abolished 
slavey 1835. 8. We could greatly wish that the rigor 
of this their opinion were alayed and mitigated 
Hooker. Hence Mi*tigative a, lenitive; si, a 
sootHng remedy, Mi'tigator. Mi'tigatory a. 
tending or serving to m. j si. something which serves 
to ra. 

Mitigation (mitig^i'Jan). late ME. [ad. L. 
mitigationemd\ i. The action of mitigating or 
the state of being mitigated. b. cpoB^-concr. 
A circumstance that mitigates 1729. ta. A 
qualification (of words or statements) -1709. 

I. Without any m. or remorce of voice Shaks. In 

m. of damages Blackstone. 

fMi-tmg, 1440. [f. Mite 2 + -i^g s,] A 
diminutive creature. Used in endearment or 
contempt -1585. 

Mitis (mftis). 1885. [app. f. L. mitis 
mild, in the sense of mUd steel (see Mild a. 7).] 
Mefall, In m. casting : a method of increasing 
the fluidity of molten iron by adding a minute 
quantity of aluminium to the charge in the 
crucible ; also, a casting produced by this pro- 
cess. So m -metal, process, etc. 

II Mitosis (mitcTii’sis). PI, -oses (-^u*sfz). 
1888. [mod. L., f.Gr. /ztros thread; sce-osis.] 
Biol, The process of division of the nucleus of 
a cell into minute threads. Hence Mito’tic a, 
pertaining to, characterized by, or exhibit- 
ing m. 

II Mitraille (mztray, mitr?i*l), sh, 1868, [F. 
mitraille, OF. mi(s)traille small money, pieces 
of metal; a var. of OF. mitaille, f. mite\ cl. 
Mite *.] Fragments of iron, heads of nails, 
etc, shot in masses from a cannon ; now spec. 
small shot fired from a mitrailleuse. So 
Mitral'lle v. to assail with m. (rari) 1844, 
llMitraiUeur (mztraybr), 1869. [F., f. 

mitrailler to fire mitraille.] = MitrailLiEUSE. 
II Mitrailleuse (mztray^z). 1870. [Fr., f. as 
prec.] A breech-loading machine-gun with a 
number of barrels fitted together, so arranged 
that it can discharge small missiles simultane- 
ously or in rapid succession. 

lilitral (mortral), a. and sh. 1610. [a. F., 

ad. raod.L. mitralis, f. L. miira’, see Mitre 
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and^ -AL. ] A. adj, i. Of, pertaining to, or ’ 
resembling a mitre. 3. Anai, M. valve ; the * 
left auriculo-yentricular valve of the heart, so - 
called from its shape. Also called bicuspid 
valve. 1705. b. Anat, and Path, Of or per- 
taining to the m. valve 1853. S. si^ — M, 
valve 1835. 

; Mitre [movtoi), jb.’i Also (now U.S.) 
j miter. late ME. ad. F. mitre, ad. L. miira, j 
! a, Gr. plrpa belt, turban, etc.] i. a. Antiq. 1 
[ As tr. Gr. pur pa, L. mitra : A headband worn J 
by ancient Greek women ; also, a kind of head- j 
dress common among Asiatics, considered by 
the Romans a mark of effeminacy when worn 
by men. "SUsed by Chapman and Pope as tr, 
Homeric pirpTj, a belt or girdle 1611. fb. 
Applied by travellers to the turban worn by 
■ certain Asiatic peoples, and the like 1585-1638. 

; 2. A sacerdotal head-dress. a, Heb. Antiq. 

; The ceremonial turban of the high priest, late 
ME. b. EccL A bishop’s tall cap, deeply cleft 
at the top, the outline of the front and back 
having the shape of a pointed arch : part of the 
insignia of a bishop in the Western Church, 
and worn also by certain abbots, etc. late ME. 
c. Used as the symbol of the episcopal office or 
dignity. late ME. d. Her. The representation 
of a mitre 1610. 3. A name of taverns and 

hotels 1608. 4, Conch. A mitre-sheU 1840. 

2- C. Learning being.. reckon’d a very ordinary 
Qualification for y® M. Hearne. 3. attrih, A right 
Miter supper MroDLETON. 

attrib. and Cojnh. : m.-musliroom, an edible 
mushroom {Jdelvellet crispa), so called from the shape 
of the pileus; -shell, any species of marine univalve 
shells of the genus Mitra, 

Mitre (moi-toi), sbd^ Also (now U.Sl) 
miter. 1678. [Peril, transf use of prec.] 1. In 
Joinery, etc.: A joint (also m.-joini) in which 
the line of junction bisects the angle (usu. a 
right angle) between the two pieces. 3. Short 
for mitre square 1678. 3. Short for mitre- 

wheel 1844. 3 ‘ = Gusset 2. 1882. 

_ X, Keyed m, : a mitre-joint strengthened by the 
insertion of keys (see Key si?- III._ i). Lapped m, : 
a combination of the lap and m. joints. 

Comb. : m.-arch, the curve formed by the m. or 
junction of two curved surfaces, as in groining, etc . ; 
-bevel = mitre square', -block, -board, (iz) a 
joiner’s mitre box ; (3) = mitre skooitt^-board ; m, 
box, a joiner’s templet with kerfs or guides for the 
saw in cutting mitre-joints; -dovetail, dovetail- 
ing, a combination of the m._ and dovetail joints ; 
-gauge, a gauge for determining the angle of a 
mitre; -joint (see sense 1); m. shooting-board-' 
a shooting-board used in chamfering the edges of 
wood ; m, square, a square with the blade_ set at an 
angle of 45° for striking lines on something to be 
mitred ; -valve, a puppet value having its face and 
seat inclined 45® to its axis ; -wheel, each of a pair 
of bevelled cog-wheels, the axes of which are at 
right angles, and which have their teeth set at an 
angle of 45° 

Mitre (msi-toi), late ME. [f. Mitre 
j^.^] trans. To confer a mitre upon. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. mitred, invested with something by 
way of mitre. 

Imtre (mai'toi), Also (now U.Sl) 

miter. 1731. [fi Mitre sb.^'\ 1. trans. To 

join with a mitre-joint ; to cut or shape to a 
mitre. Also with away, up, b. intr. To meet 
in a mitre-joint 1820. 2. Needlework. To make 
an angle in (a straight strip or band, etc.) by 
cutting out a three-cornered piece and uniting 
the resulting edges 1880. 

I. To m, the square : to bisect the angle of a joint. 

1 Mitred (moi’taid), ///. a, late ME. [f. 
Mitre sb.^ and + -ed.] i. Entitled or 
privileged to wear a mitre. a. Wearing or 

adorned with a mitre, late ME. 3. Formed 
like a mitre ; having a mitre-shaped apex ; 
Nat. Hist, in specific names (— mod.L, miira- 
tus) 1547. 

I. M, abbot (=s med.L._ abbas mitraius) i an abbot 
invested by the pope with the privilege of wearing a 
mitre; m, abbey, an abbey ruled by a mitred abbot. 

Mitre-wort (m3i*tMW2?it). 1845. [f. Mitre 
sbl^ + Wort.] Any plant of the genus Mi- 
tella. 

False mitre-wort i a plant of the genus Tzarella, 

Mitriform (mai-trif^im), a, 1824. [ad. 
mod.L. mitriformis, f, mitra Mitre see 
-FORM.] a. Bot. Shaped like a mitre : applied 
to the calyptra of mosses, etc. b. Conch, 
Shaped like a mitre-shell. 


Mitring vhL sb. 1731. [f. 

Mitre 4- -ing^. • The action of Mitre 
vP ; also concr. the sLaped end of a piece pre- 
pared to be mured with another. 

Comb, m.-machine, any machine for mitring neatly 
and accurately. 

Mitt (mit). Also mit. Chiefly in//. 1765. 
Shortened form of Mitten. 

Mitten (minon). late ME. [a. F. miiaine, 
of unkn. ettm.] i. A covering for the hand, 
differing from a glove in having no fingers, but 
only a thumb ; worn either for w'-armth or pro- 
tection. Also (now d:al.) applied to a thick 
winter glove, 3. A sort of glove of lace or 
knitted work covering the forearm, wrist, and 
part of the hand 1755. 

I. Phr. To handle without mittens z to treat un- 
mercifully. a. Phr. To get tjie m. : of a lover, to be 
dismissed; hence, to be dismissed from any office or 
position. _ Hence Mi'ttened a. furnished wdth, or 
rearing, mittens. 

tMi'ttent, a. 1661. [ad. L. mitteniem, pr. 
pple. of mittere to Path. Said of the 

organ or part supposed to send peccant 
‘ humours ’ to another -1684. 

II Mittimus (mi'timi?s), sb. 1443- [L., = 

' we send *, the first word of the wTit in Latin.] 
fz. Law. A writ for removing records from one 
court to another -iSSP- s. Law. A warrant 
directed to the keeper of a pnson, ordering him 
to receive into custody and hold in safe-keeping, 
until delivered in due course of law, the person 
sent and specified in the warrant 1591. 3- 

colloq, A dismissal from office; a notice to quit 
[dial.) 1596. 4.J0C. A magistrate 1630. 

*. No words. Sir ; a Wife, or a IM. 172S. 3. Phr. 

To get ends m.z to be dismissed; also, to get one’s 
‘ quietus 4. Nay, ’tis but what old M, commanded 
Sheridan. Hence Mi’ttimus v. to commit to jail 
by a warrant. 

Mity (msi’ti), a. 1681. [f. Mite^ + -yL] 
Full of or abounding in mites ; said esp. of 
cheese. 

Mix (miks), sb. 1586. [f. Mix vl] Chiefly 
coUoq. : A muddle, mess also, a state of being 
mixed or confused. 

Mix (miks), V. Fa. t. and pple. mixed 
(mikst). Z480. [Back-formation from mixi 
(see Mixed///- a,). Cf. Mixt z;.] i. trans. 
To put together (two or more substances, 
groups, or classes) so that the particles or 
members of each are more or less evenly 
diffused among those of the rest; to mingle, 
blend. Also with with. b. With immaterial 
obj. 1597. tc. To put in as an ingredient, to 
intersperse. Const, to, -1742. d. To prepare 
(a compound) by putting ingredients together 
1592. e. hyperbolically. To confound 1667, 

2. intr. = to be mixed. Also, to admit of 

being mixed ; to go (well or badly) along with 
1632. 3. trans. To unite (persons) in dealings 

or acquaintance. Chiefly r^. and pass. Now 
rare. 1535. 4. intr. To have intercourse with 

(occas. among) ; to take part in 1667. b. To 
have sexual intercourse with 1615. c. To join 
battle. Dryden, 5. trans. and intr. To cross 
in breeding 1737, 

I. Aufidxus, myxt beddy wyne, and honey_aU in 
one 1566. Oxygen gas and sulphurous acid gas 
probably combine when simply mixed together 1811. 
b. Brothers, you mixe your Sadnesse with some 
Feare Shaks. d. Had’st thou no poyson mixt? 
Shaks. e. Milt. P.L. vii. 215. z. Her dear idea 
mixes with every scene of pleasure Goldsm. 4. To 
m. in the best society 1872. 

Mix up. a. trans. To m, intimately, to m- with 
something else. b. In immaterial applications. 
Now only: To m. irrelevantly or unsuitably ; to con- 
fuse, c. To associate with (inferior or bad company) ; 
to connect with, involve in (something * shady ). 
Chiefly rejl. and/<xw. 

Mixed, tmixt (mikst), ///. a, 1448. 
[Orig. mixt, a. F, mixte, ad. L. mixtus, pa. 
pple. of miscere, Mixi being taken as an Eng. 
pple. in -t, was alternatively [spelt with -ed, 
whence the vb. Mix.] i. Law. Formerly 
applied to an action which partook of the 
nature both of a real and of a personal action. 

3. In senses of Mix v. Z530. 3. Of a company 

of persons : Not select, containing persons of 
doubtful character or status 1611. 4* Gf 

sciences : Involving matter ; not pure or simply 
theoretical. Now rare exc. in m, mathematics. 
1641, 5. Comprising both sexes 1644. 6. 
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Muddled ; esp, muzzy mtli drink 1872. 
7, Phonetics, Of a ’^owel sound : Intermediate 
between high and iozc; pronounced with the 
tongue in a flattened position 1867. 

at. Unbounded liberty of the press .is one of she 
evils attead,ng..mLxt forms of Gover’'.mer 5 t Husie. 
5 . M. scho>sl^ one in^wMch boys and girls are taught 
together. 3L baihing. 

Spec, coScc&iiims ; tm. ^gle, a mixtilinear angle , 
m. manria^ej, a marriage between persons ofci iSerent 
races or religions ; m. metal, an alloy ; m. meta- 
pbor, the combination of inconsistent metaphors in. 
one figure; m. number, the sum of m integer and 
a fraction; m. train, a railway train made up of 
both passenger-carriages and goods- wagons ; formerly 
also a train carrying different classes of passengers. 
Hence Mi*xed*ly adv., -ness. 

Mixen (mi-kssn). Kow dial, or arch. [OE. 
mixen : — ^miksmnja, t ^mikso-, f. wk. grade 
of Teut. root 1. A dunghill; also, 

a compost-heap used for manure, a. A term 
of abuse for a woman (dial.) 1764, 

Mi'xer. 16 ri. One who or that which mixes, 
b. orig. U.S, A person in respect of his capacity 
for mixing with others ; esp. a good m. 1S96. 
Mix-Hellene (mikshelrn) 1856. [ad. Gr. 
fii^ikkrjvz see Mixo- and Hellene.] A person 
of mixed Greek and barbarian blood. 

Mixo- (mi'ksi?), repr. Gr. f. root of 

fuyvvyaL, with the sense "mixed’, as Mxo*- 
gamous [Gr. ydfios'] a., Ichth. (of fishes) 
given to promiscuous pairing; Mixo'gamy, 
the condition of being mixogamous ; etc. 
Mixolydian (miks^jli'dian), a. 1589, [f. 

Gr. fu^o-XuStor half-Lydian ; see Mixo- and 
Lydian.] Mtis. a. The highest in pitch of the 
inodes in ancient Greek music, b. The fourth 
of the " authentic ’ ecclesiaetical modes, having 
G for its final and D for its dominant. 
fMixt, sh. 1589. [ad. L. mixtum^ neut. of 
mdxtusj see Mixed ppL i. A substance 
consisting of different elements mixed together ; 
esp. in Old Cherti., a compound -1805. a. In 
immaterial applications : A compound -1647, 
flMisct, D, 15;26. [Inferred from the pa.pple. 
mixt (see Mixed ppl. <2.).] = Mix v. —1609. 
MlxtiHiiear (mikstilimiai), a. ryos. [f, L. 
mixtuSf after reciilineari] Formed or bounded 
partly by straight, partly by curved lines. So 
Mixtilimeal a. 
fMi'Xtion. late ME, [a. F., ad. L. mixtio- 
nem, f. miscere (mixt-) ; see Mixed ppl. <2.] 
» Mixtuee I, 2, 3, S- -1757* 

Mixture (mi'kstiui, -tjai). 1460. [ad. L. 
mzxiura, f. mixt- (see prec.).] i. The action, 
process, or fact of mixing or becoming mixed ; 
also, an instance of this 1530, b. Mixed state 
or condition 1597, a. cotter. A product of 
mixing 1460. 3, spec. a. A medicinal prepara- 
tion of two or more ingredients mixed together. 
In Pharmacy^ now applied to potions or h'quid 
medicines. 1592. b. A cloth of variegated 
fabric, as Heather, Oxford m. 1722, c. A blend 
of tea, tobacco, snuff, etc. 1840. d. Gas or 
vaporized oil mixed with air, forming the ex- 
plosive charge in an internal-combustion engine 
1894. 4. The mechanical mixing of two sub- 
stances as dist. fiGm{chemicaJ) combinaiiott ; also 
concr. the product of such a mixing, as dist. from 
a compound 1797, b. A fluid containing some 
foreign substance in suspension; opp, to solution 
17^5* 5* The action or an act of adding as an 
ingredient ; the presence of a foreign element in 
the composition of something ; qu2,s\~concr. an 
amount or proportion of something foreign that 
has been added; admixture. Without mr, 
unmixed, pure. 1526, 6. Mus. In full m.-stop\ 
An organ-stop comprising several ranks of 
pipes, used in combination with the foundation- 
stops 1688. 

I. b. There was a m, of company Swift. a. A 
fatal m. of wealcness and temerity 1732, 3. a. What 
if this m. do not worke at all ? Shaks. S- The same 
drinke of the wine of the wrath of God, which 
is powred out without m, into the cup of his indig- 
naUon Rev. xiv. 10, 

niizzen (mi-z’n). 1465. [a. F. 

misaine, said to be ad. It mezzana mizen-sail ; 
the It word is fettu of mezzemo middle.] Naut. 

I. (Also n^emsaibl A fore-and-aft sail set on 
the after side of the mSz^-mast. Often syno- 
njmatts -vridi Spanker. a. = Mizen-mast. 

ditrib.^ as fn..-ioom 1485. 


Mi'Zeii-iDast, 1420. The aftermost mast ' arch, or poet. 1593. 4. znir. To utter a moan 

of a three-masted ship. So Mi*2exi-to*p, the or moans 1724. "b.transf. of inanimate things 
‘ top ’ of a mizen-raast; a platform just above ' ^[805. ^5. tr&ns. To utter meaningly, 
the head of the lower mizen-mast 1667. • 3;. This man was greatly moaned of the people 
Mi-zen-topga'liaat-mast, the mast above the 3 - And T,vhatisUfe, that weshouWm-’TEKs^'- 

Ml .’....‘SOX. 4. in bed she moaning lay WoRDSw. b. 

^ V 1 ^ j Though the harbour bar be moaning Kingsley. 5. 

m^t next above the lower mizen-mast 1626. j Pair Madeline began to weep And m. forth witless 
Mi''zen-to‘psail, the sail set on the mizen-top- I words Keats. Hence Moa’uiiigly adv. 
mast 1626. _ M'zen*3rar<l, the yard on which | Moanfol (nnza-nfui), 1573. [f. Moan 
t^pfrsen-sail is extended 1485 j -7- -Fux,] i. Full of moaning; expressing 

Mizm aze (mrznnsiz). 1547. [Rednpl. of ! lamentation or grief. Now somewhat rare, 
^ 1 . 4 . 2 ^: ji.] ti- A labyrinth or maze. Chiefly l 1586, ta. Causing lamentation -1662. Hence 
, a. Mystification, Chiefly dfa/. 1604. i Moa'nfuEy adv, 


fizzle (mrz’l), sb. Obs. ojdial. 1490. [f, 
Mi:^E vP"] Slight or drizzling rain, drizzle. 
Mizzle (mi'zT), z/.l dial. 1483. [Cogn. w 
Du. dial, miczelen^ LG. trtiseln^ etc. ; see -LJ 
3.] I. rwifn To drizzle. ’\ii.trans. 

Of a cloud (also impers,) : To send down in a 
drizzling shower -1592. Mi*zzly a. 1566. 

Mizzle (mi-zl), zf.2 slan^. 1781. \?']intr. 
To disappear suddenly ; imper. - be off 1 
Mizzy (mi*zi). dial, [ME. misy ; cf. OE. 
mios moss, bog.] A quagmire. 

({Mna. 1603. [Gr, ftyS.] « Mina 1. 
{[Mnerne (nf*mz). 1913. [Gr, ^memory 
Psychol. Capacity for retaining after-effects of 
experience or stimulation. 

Mnemonic (nzmp'nik). 1753. [ad. Gr. 
pLVTjixovtKoz,, i. pvTiyicv-, fonifioov mindful, f, 
/tva-, fivdadoL to remember.] A. adj. i. In- 
tended to aid the memory ; pertaining to mne- 
monics. 3. Of or pertaining to memory 1825. 
3- The m. power of the late Professor Person 1825. 
B. sb. a. A mnemonic device. b. = Mne- 
monics. 1 858. So Mnemo’nical cr. « A. 1. Mne- 
momically adv. Mnemoni’eian, IMheunonist, 
one versed in mnemonics. Mnemo'nics sb. pi. 
[see -ics, -ic 2], the art of assisting the 
memory, esp. by artifidal aids ; a system of 
precepts intended to aid the memoi^ 1721. 
Also Mne'inotechny (-teJkni), mnemonics 1845. 
Mo (mJa), adv.f quasi-rd., and a. fAlso 
moe. Obs. exc. Sc. and n, (mae). [Com. 
Teut ; OE. md : — OTeut. *mazz.] fA. adv. 
1. In or to a greater degree, extent, or quantity 
-ME. 2. Longer, further, again. Chiefly quali- 
fied by <z«y, no, none ; ever, never. -1812. B. 
quasi-jA ti, A greater number; more of the 
kind specified -16S4. 2. Others of the kind 

specified OE. C. adj. = More a. OE. 

A. *. GentTest fairj'^inoume, mourne no moe 
Fletcher. B. a. And besides which axioms, there 
arc divers moe Bacox. 

Mo (m<7u). 1896. Colloq. abbrev. of 

Moment, 

Moa (mda*a). 184a. [Maori.] An extinct 
New Zealand bird allied to the kiwi. 

Moabite (mcTu^absit), sb. and a. late ME. 
[ad. L. Moabifa (Gr. MwajSrnys, repr. Heb. 
modbi), f. Moah + -ITE L] A. sb. One of the 
people of Moab, which bordered on the terri- 
tory of the trans-Jordanic Israelites, In 16-- 
17th c. applied opprobriously to Roman Catho- 
lics. B. ad/. Pertaining to Moab or the Moab 
ites 1870. 

pThe M. stone f a monument erected by Mesha 
king of Moab c 850 b.c, fnraishing the earliest known 
inscription in the Phoenician alphabet. 

Hence Mo'ahitisii a. 

Moan (mc 7 an), sb. ME. [app. repr. OE, 
^mdn : — whence OE. -mdenan to 
mourn,] i. Complaint, lamentation ; a com- 
plaint, lament. Now apprehended as a transf, 
use of 2. i‘b. A state of grief or lamentation 
•1631. 2. In mod. use: A low mournful 

murmur (less deep than a groan) indicative of 
physical or mental suffering 1673. transf. 

of the plaintive sound produced by the wind, 
water, etc. 1813. 

^ X. A carpenter.. made such pitiful m. to be taken 
m Da Foe, b* Thy mirth shall turne to moane 
Sbaks. s. M. of an enemy massacred Tenkyson. 
b. The brooklet’s m. Scott, The m. of the adjacent 
pines TyNX>^LX. 

Moan (moun), V. 1548 (earlier possible 
exx. are doubtful), [f, prec.J 1. trans. To 
complain, of, lament ; to bewail 1548. f h, 

ref. To bewail one's lot --1642. t2. To condole 
with (a person) -x66g. 3. intr. To make com- 
plaint or lamentation. Const, of, for. Now 


Moat (m^at), sb. [ME. mote, mot, app. 
identical w. Mote sh.^ mound, etc., a, OF. 
mote, motie.'\ i- Fortif. A deep and wide 
ditch surrounding a town, castle, etc., usually 
filled with water. a. A pond, lake ; esp. a 
fish-pond. Ohs. exc. dial. 1463.^ 

1. The siluer sea. Which semes it in the office of a 
wall. Or as a Moate defensiue to a house Shaks. 
Moat (m^Qt), V, late ME. [f. Moat .r^.] 
trans. To surround with or as with a moat, 
ditch, or trench. Also with about, in, round. 

The torrent broke down the quays... We were 
moated into our house all day H. Walpole. 

Mob (mpb), sb.^ 1688. [Abbrev. of Mo- 
bile sb.'^'l I, The disorderly and riotous part 
of the population, the rabble; a tumultuous 
crowd bent on lawiessness. 2. The lower 
orders ; the uncultured or illiterate as a class ; 
the masses 1691. 'fa. Without the -17S9. 4. 
A promiscuous assemblage of people. In 
Australian use, without disparaging implica- 
tion, a crowd. 1688. b. tran^, and Jig. of 
things, etc. Obs. exc. Austral. 1728. 5. 

slang. A gang of thieves or pickpockets working 
together 1843. 

x._ When mobs were roaring themselves hoarse for 
‘ Wilkes and liberty * Greek. 2. The m. of the great 
cities, .is hostile to us Duff. 3. I saw the street. . 
full ofuu Be Foe. 4. The M. of Gentlemen who 
wrote with Ease Pope. A m. of steady men iSgo. 
b. She sees a M, of Metaphors advance Pope. 5. 
i^well nt., a class of pickpockets who dress stylishly. 
Comb, m, law, * law ' imposed and enforced by a m. 
Mob (mpb), sb.^ Obs. exc. Hist. 1665. [Cf. 
Mob v.^ and Mab,] fi. Cant, A strum- 
pet -1697. ta* A ndglig6 attire --1712, 3, = 

Mob-cap 1748. 

tMob, 1664. [Cf. prec. and Moble v.'] 
trans. To muffle the head of (a person); to 
dress untidily --1837. 

7 'o m. (it), to go a-mobSingi to go In disguise to the 
unfashionable part of a theatre, etc. Hence, to fre- 
quent low company. 

Mob (mpb), Z/.2 1709. [f. Mob sb.^} 1. 
trans. To attack in a mob; to crowd round 
and molest ; to throng. Also, to force into 
something by such action. 2. intr. To congre- 
gate in a mob ; also to m. it I'jTt. 3. trans. 
To mix up with a mob. Tennyson. 

Mobbish (mp’bij), a. 1695. [f. Mob -h 
-ISH 1.] Resembling a mob ; disorderly, tumul- 
tuous. Also, -)*appeaHng to the mob ; vulgar, 
clap-trap. 

His m. fallacious way of arguing 1711. An irregular 
and m. appearance Scott, 

Mobble : see Moble. 

Mob^^ap. 1812. [f. Mob sb.^"] An indoor 
cap worn by women in the i8th and early 
19th c. 

A mob-cap ; I mean a cap, . .with side-pieces fasten- 
ing under the chin Dickens. 

Mobile (m^u’bil), y/;.i 1549. [a. F. mobile 
(in premier mobile, etc.), a. L. mobile adj, 
neut.; see Mobile af\ fi. First, grande 
great, principal m., anglicized forms of PRI- 
MUM MOBILE (lit. and fig.) -1797. 2. Metapk. 

A body in motion or capable of movement. 
Now rare, 1676, 

Mobile (mw'bik*), arch. 1676. [Short 
for L. mobile vulgus the excitable crowd.] The 
populace, rabble, MoB. 

Y« mobele was very rud to y« Dutch Imbasidor 
1679, 

Mobile (mtf'h'boil, 1490. [a.F.,ad,L. 
mobilis, f, mo-, movert to Move.] i. Capable 
of movement ; movable 1490. b. Of a limb, 
etc. ; Movable ; not fixed, free 1828. c. Of a 
fluid : That has its particles capable of free 
movement, d. Of a cell, molecule, etc, ; Free ; 
not adnate or fixed 1871, 2. Characterized by 


a (pass). au(la»dl. o(c«t). f (Fr. chrf). 8(evtt). AH, eye), s (Fr. eau d4 vie), i (s*t). » (Psyche), p (what), p (get;) 
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facility of movement. a. Of features : Easily 
changing in expression 1851. b. Of persons : 
Wanting in stability ; also, versatile 1855. 3. 

A/s 7 . Of troops : That may be rapidly moved 
from place to place 1879. 

I. fjf. s/£rz/s, the ‘ spirits ’ by which the motor zm* 
pulses were supposed to be transmitted to the muscles. 
z. a. The thin m. lips . . picture the inner soul of the 
man Green*, b. Women’s minds are by nature more 
m. than those of men, less capable of persisting long 
in the same continuous effort Mill. 

Mobiliary (nwbi'iiari), a. 1682. [ad.F. 
mo&iliaire, f. L. moiilis movable; see 

1. In the Channel Islands : Relating to mov- 
able property. 2. MiL Pertaining to mobiliza- 
tion 1888. 

Mobility l (m^bi'liti). 1490. [a. F. mohi- 
liti, ad, L. mobihtas^ f. mohilis\ see Mobile 
and -ITY.] The quality or condition of being 
mobile. 

Nature not having given that m. to the eyes of 
flies Boyle. To promote the m. of labour and 
capital 1889. 

Mobilify 2 (rQ£7biTiti). 1690. [f. Mobile 
r^.2. Mob after nobility 7 \ The mob; the 

lower classes^. 

Mobilization (mffa-bilaiz^'Jan). 1799. [a. 
F. mobilisationt f. inobiliser\ see next and 
-ATION.] The action or process of mobilizing. 
I. Law, The conversion of real or immovable 
property into personal or movable property. 
3. ALU. and Naval, The mobilizing (an army, 
a fleet, etc.) 1866. 

Mobilize (mffa-bibiz), v, 1838. [ad. F. 
mobilzser, f. fnobile; see Mobile <2.] i. irans. 
To render movable or capable of movement ; 
to bring into circulation. 3. Mil. To prepare 
(an army or fleet) for active service 1853. b. 
inir, (for pass.) To undergo mobilization 1878, 
Moble, mobble (mp*bl), v, Obs. exc. 
dial, 1603. [frequent, f. Mob v.^ CL Mabble 
V.] trans. To muffle (one's) head or face. 
Chiefly with up. 

But who, O who had seene the mobled Queene? 
Haml. (Qos.) n. ii. 524- 

MoboCTacy (mpbp*krasi). 1754. [f. Mob 
sb ,^ ; see -CRACY.] i. Government by a mob, 
3. The mob as a ruling body 1754. 

2. The shopocracy in the pit, and the m, in the 
gallery 1856, So Mo’bocrat, a demagogue 1798. 
Mobocra’tlc a. 1775. 

Mobsman (mf?*bzm^n), 1851. [f. mod’s, 
genitive of Mob i. One of a mob 1868. 

3. (In full swell nz.) A member of the swell mob 
(see Mob sbP- 5). 

Moccasin (m^'kasin). 1613. [a. Powhatan 
mo'ckasin, Odjibwa ma'kisin, Narragansett 
fjzoku'ssin, etc.] i. A kind of foot-gear made 
of deerskin or other soft leather, worn by N. 
Amer. Indians, trappers, backwoodsmen, etc. 
3. [Perh. a distinct word.] In full M. snake ; a 
venomous crotaline snake, Ancistrodon pisci- 
vorus, of the Southern U.S. Highland or 
Upland M,, the Cottonmouth, A, atrofuscus, 
a similar snake inhabiting the dry land and 
mountainous regions. 1791. 

M. flower, plant, U.S. name for the genus 
Cypripedium (Lady's Slipper); yellow m., C. 
puhescens. Hence Mo'cassmed eu 
Mocbal (mffu'ka). id'jg. [Prob, identical 
with the place-name Mocha Now written 
with capital M.] i. (Also M, stone, pebble.) A 
variety of chalcedony resembling or identical 
with moss-agate. 3, One of several geometrid 
moths, esp. of the genus Epkyra 1775. 

Mocha 2 (mffu-ka). 1773. [Name of an 
Arabian port at the entrance of the Red Sea.] 
In full, M. coffee : a fine quality of coffee ; 
orig. that produced in the Yemen province, 
in which Mocha is situated, 

Moche, obs. f. Much sh,, a,, and adv, 
Mochel(l, 41 ^, obs. ff. Mickle. 

Mock (mpk), sb. Now rare or arch* 1440. 
[f. Mock v.) x. An act of mocking or deri- 
sion. b. Mockery 1568. 3. Something de- 
serving of scorn 1489. 3» The action of mock- 

ing or imitating; concr, an imitation, a 
counterfeit 1646. 

I. He. .called me boye, and gave me many a mocke 
1509. Phr. To make am. of', to bring into contempt. 
Mock (m^?k), a, (Not used predicatively.) 
1548. [Partly f. prec., partly f. stem of Mock 
V, in comb, with an object. The hyphen is 


still often used in the collocations of the adj. 
with sbs.] ^ Prefixed to asb. ; ~ sham, counter- 
feit, imitation, pretended. 

I feare me some be rather mocke gospellers then 
faythful ploughmen Latimer. That superior Great- 
ne^ and Mock-Majesty, which is ascribed to the 
Prince of the fallen Angels Addison, A m. trial in 
which their enenaies were judges Thirlwall. 

Spec, collocations (usu. hyphenal) ; m. anctioni, a 
Dutch auction (see Aucno.s sb. 3); also, a fraudulent 
auction, in which confederates bid briskly in order to 
elicit genuine bids ; -lead = Blende ; -moon = 
Paraselene ; -rainbow, a secondary rainbow (see 
Rainbow) ; -sun = Parhelion. A1^ in names of 
culinary preparations, as m.-duck, -goose, a piece 
of pork from w'hich the crackling has been removed, 
baked with a stuffing of sage and onions {collo^.) ; 
•venison, leg of mutton long bung, cooked after 
the manner of venison- b. In names of plants, as 
UL-orange, (a) the common sjTringa, Philadelpkus 
c&ronariwx (b) the Carolina cherry-laurel, Prunus 
carolinianai (c) the Australian native laurel, Piiio- 
sporum undulatuTtt. c* In names of birds, as m.- 
nightingale, the Blackcap, the Sedge-warbler. 

Comb, a* with ;^Js. and ad vs. with sense * counter* 
feitly’. ^ Chiefly implying humorous or ludicrous 
simulation, as in Mock-heroic, b. With a vb., with 
Joe. sense ‘pretendingly as mock-knzgkt. 

Mock (mpk), v. [ME. niokken, mocQue, ad. 
OF. moequer (F. moqucT^ to deride, jeer = Pr. 
mccar ; cf. Pg. moca.^ i. trans. To hold up to 
ridicule ; to deride 1450. b. To defy ; to set at j 
nought 1558. c. Jig. of impersonal things | 
1667. 2. intr. To act or speak in derision ; to 
jeer, scoff; to fllout. Const, at, fwith. 1450, 
tb. To jest -1611, 3. trans. To impose upon ; 

to befool ; to tantalize 1470. 4. To ridicule by 
imitation of speech or action. (The current 
colloq, iise.J_ Hence, to mimic, counterfeit. 
^595* tb. To simulate, make a false pretence 
off Shaks. 

I. M. not a Cobler for bis black tbumbes Fuller. 
b. Let’s mocke the midnight Bell Shaks. c. A 
perishing That mocks the gladness of the Spring 
WoRDSW. 2. I wil mocke when your feare commeth 
Prou. L 26. b. Gen. xix. 14. 3. Behold, thou hast 

mocked me, and told mee hes^ judg. xvL 10. 4. 

Prepare To see the Life as liuely mock’d, as euer 
Srill^SIeepe mock’d Death Shaks. He mocks and 
mimics all he sees and hears 1822. b. 3 Hen, VI, 
III, iii. 253, Hence Mo'ckable a. 
fMockadO 1543. [app. a cor- 
ruption of It. mocaiardo A kind of 

cloth much used for clothing in the i6th and 
17th centuries. Also attrib,, as m, doublet, etc, 
-1660. b. Jig, as the tjrpe of an inferior 
material. Also attrib, or adj. : Trumpery, 
inferior. -1741. 
b. Fustian, or m- Eloquence 1621. 

fMo’Ckage. 1470. [f. Mock v . + -age.] 
(Very common in i6th and 17th c.) = Mock- 
ery I and 2. -1686. 

Mo’ck-bird. 1649. [ff Mock sh. -f Bird 
sb.'] = Mocking-bird. 

Mocker (mi?*kai). 1477. [f. Mock v. + 
-ER^.] One who or Aat which mocks or 
scoffs, b. A mocking-bird 1773. j 

Mockery (mp'kori). late ME. [a. F. j 
moquerie, ff tnoquer to Mock.] i. Derision; a 
derisive utterance or action. b. A subject or 
occasion of derision 1560. 3. Mimicry ; a I 

counterfeit representation ; an unreal appear- 
ance, Now only, an impudent simulation. 
1599* 3* Ludicrously or insultingly futile 

action 1602. 4. attrib., as m. King 1593. 

X, Wherefore was I to this keene m. borne? Shaks. 
b* Genius will have become a m., and virtue an 
empty shade Hazutt. a. Hence horrible shadow, 
Vnreal mock’ry hence Shaks. The m. of a trial 1872. 
3. It is as the Ajrre, invulnerable, And our vaine | 
blowes, malicious M, Shaks. 

Mo'Ck-hero’ic, a. and sh. 1711. [f. Mock ; 
a."] A* adj. Imitating in a burlesque manner 
the heroic style. B. A burlesque imitation 
of the heroic style 1728. 

Mo'clting-bird. 1676. \i. mocking 
I, An Amer. passerine song-bird of the genus 
Mimus, esp. M, polyglottus, characterized by 
its habit of mimic^ng the notes of other birds. 
3 . Applied to other birds having a similar 
aptitude ; esp. the Sedge-warbler and the Black- 
cap 1779. 

Mockingly (m^’kigli), adv, 1545* [f- 

mocking ppl. a. -f -LY^.] In a mocking 
manner. 

fMo’ckmg-stock. 1526. [ff mocking ih\. 
sb. + Stock.] A laughing-stock -1833. 


j Mock turtle. 1763. [Mock a.} i. CaiFs 
‘ head dressed with sauces and condiments so as 
j to resemble turtle, a. (In full. Mock turtle 
« soup.) A soup made (usu, of calfs head) in 
*. imitation of turtle soup 1783. 

J ijMoco 1834- [T-api mocS.I The 

; rock cavy, Cavia rupestris. 

\ Mo<L, abbrev. for Modern, Moderato. 

J Modal (mffa'dal), a. {sb.') 1569. [ad. 

; med.L. tnodalis, ff L. modus ; see Mode and 
' -.\L.] 1. Pertaining to mode or form as opp. 

; to substance 1625. 3. Law. Of a legacy, con- 

i' tract, etc. : Containing provisions defining the 
: manner in which it is to take effect 1590. 3. 

i Mus. Pertaining to mode 1597. 4, Logic. Of a 
1 proposition : Involving the affirmation of possi- 
j bility, impossibility, necessity, or contingency ; 
or, according to others, a proposition in which 
the predicate is affirmed or denied of the sub- 
ject with any kind of qualification. Of a syllo- 
gism : Containing a modal proposition as a 
premiss. 1569. 5. Gram. a. Of or pertaining 

to mood ; performing the function of a mood, 
b. Of a partide: Denoting manner or modality. 
1798. 6. sb. A modal proposition (see sense 4) 
1725, Hence Mo' dally adv., with ref. to mode 
or manner. 

Modalism (mffu’daliz’m). 1859. [^- 
-r -ISM,] The Sabellian doctrine that the dis- 
tinction in the Trinity is * modal ' only, i. e. 
that the Father, the ^n, and the Holy Spirit 
are merely three different modes of manifesta- 
tion of the Divine nature. So Mo'daEst 
1832. Modali’stic a. 

Modality (m^^dse-liti). 1545. [ad. med.L. 
modalitas, i. modalis\ see Modal and -ity.] 
I. The quality or fact of being modal ; state or 
condition in respect of mode or manner. Now 
rare. 3. Logic, a. In the scholastic logic, the 
fact of being a modal proposition or syllogism. 
Also, the modal qualification. 1628, b. In 
Kant, etc., that feature of a judgement which 
causes it to be classed as problematic, asser- 
toiT, or apodictic 1836. 

Mode (mffad). late ME. [In branch I, ad. 
L. modus measure, etc., ff W. Indo-Eur. ^mod- 
(; *med ’- ; see Mete v.^). In branch II, a. F. 
mode fem., ad. L. modus (with change of 
gender due to final <?) ; theFr. word («= fashion) 
was adopted into Eng. in the 17th c.] I. i. 
Mus, fa. A tune, air. b. A kind or form of 
scale ; a particular scheme or system of sounds. 
(a) In ancient Greek music: Each of the scales 
(Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, etc.), according to 
one or other of which a piece of music in the 
diatonic style was composed 1674. (b) In 

mediaeval church music : Each of the scales in 
which Plainsong was composed; beginning 
on different notes of the natural scale, and 
thus having the intervals (tones and semitones) 
differently arranged 1721. (c) In mod. music : 

Each of the two classes (major and minor) of 
keys, having the intervals differently arranged. 
Formerly sometimes = Key sb.'^ II. 5 b. 1721. 
t3. Gram. = Mood sb.^ 2. 1520-1843. 3, 

Logic, [= med.L. modus, tr. Gr. rpoTros,'] a. 
== Mood sb.^ I. 1532. b. The character of a 
modal proposition ; each of the four kinds into 
which modal propositions are divided (see 
Modal 4) 1852. 4. A way or manner of doing 
or being ; a method of procedure 1667. 5. A 

fonn, manner, or variety. Now rare exc. in m, 
of life and similar uses. 166 r. 6. Philos, a. A 
manner or state of being of a thing; a thing 
considered as possessing certain non-essentim 
attributes, b. An attribute or quality of a sub- 
stance 1677. 7. Mus. In mensurable music, 

the proportion (3 or 2) of a long to a large or 
a breve to a long, determining the rhythm of 
a piece. Now Hist, 1667. 

4. A regular m. of bringing to an amicable adjust- 
ment., any questions which might hereafter arise 
Wellington. 5. Every m. of life has its conveniences 
J OHNSON. The m. of superstition which prevailed in 
their own times Gibbon. Heat considered as a M. of 
Motion ^YNDALL 6. a. That a Spirit is not 

an Accident or M. of Substance, all in a manner 
profess Glanvill. ^ Mixed m, ; a mode formed by 
the combination of different simple ideas. 

H. I. A prevailing fashion or custom, prac- 
tice or style 1645. Conventional usage in 

dress, manners, habit of life, etc., esp, among 


o (Ger. K^ln), 0 (Fr. peu), ii (Ger. M«ller). u (Fr. dune), v (cuxl), e (e*) (th^re). e {B) (rein), i (Fr. foire). 5 (frr, fmi, ^arth)^ 
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persons of fashion 1692. 3- Tht m.\ the 

fashion for the time being (orrA.) 1649. t4. = 
Alamode 4. 

I. Larcing of meat after the m. of France Howelo. 
3. The m. sne fixes by the gown she wears Young. 
%Tiat do 3’ou take to be the most fashionable age , 
about town? Some time ago, forty was all the m. 
Goldsm. 

Model (mf?’dei), sb. 1575. [a. OF. modehe 
(mod.F. Modiie), ad. It. i 7 Z€delio, dim. of modo, ^ 
ad. L. mi?dus Mode.] I. Representation of i 
stmctuie. ti* An arcnitect's set of designs for ; 
a projected building ; hence, a similar set of [ 
dra'W’ings representing an existing building. 
Also occas. a delineation of a ground-plan, 1 
-1714. tb. transf. A summary", epitome, or j 
abstract -1772. s. A representation in three | 
dimensions of some projected or existing struc- 
ture, or of some material object, showing the | 
proportions and arrangement of its parts 1610. 
b. Jig. Something that accurately resembles 
something else. Obs, exc. dial, in the {very) 
model of. 1593. t3- A mould ; something that 

envelops closely. Shaks. i•4. A small por- 
trait. Hence confused with AIedai.. -1658. 

5, An object or figure made in clay, wax, etc., 
and intended to be reproduced in more durable 
material 1686. 

I. When we meane to build, We first suruey the 
Plot, then draw the Modell Shaks. a. Working' 
one so constructed as to imitate the movements of the 
machine represented. 

n. Type of design. i. Design j style of 
structure or form ; pattern, build, make 1593. 
fa. Scale of construction; allotted measure; 
the measure of a person’s ability -1675. 3. Of 

a violin, viol, etc. : Curvature of surface 1836, 

I. The iNew) M. (Hist.) : the plan for the reorgan- 
ization of the Parliamentary army, passed in 1644-5. 
b. In dressmaking, etc., any article made by a recog- 
nized designer ; any copy of such an article ; also, a 
motor car, etc. of a particular design. 2. Thus much 
(considering the modell of the whole worke) is suffi- 
cient Hobbes. 

nL An object of imitation, i. A person, or 
work, that is proposed or adopted for imitation 
1639. 3. A person who poses for artists and 
art-students 1691. b. A mannequin. 3. A 
perfect exemplar ty^’some excellence 1700. 

1 . 1 then resolved some unto pursue, Perused French 
critics, and began anew Gay. 3. Mr. Gray thought 
the narrative of Thucydides the m. of history 1S05. 

attrih, and CotnJb. Serving as, or suited to be, a 
model, exemplary; as m, lodgzng.Jtouse, m. dwellings. 
SJee. m, -drawing, in art-teaching, drawing in per- 
spective from solid figures ; -room, a room for the 
storage or exhibition of models of machinery, etc. 

Model (m^’del), v. 1604. P- prec. sb.] +1. 
trafLS. To present as in an outline ; to portray 
in detail -1667. 3, To produce in clay, wax, 

or the like (a figure or imitation of anything) 
1665, 3. To give shape to (a document, argu- 

ment, etc.) 1625. b. To form after a particular 
model. Usu. const, after, on, tijon. 1730. 
t4. To organize (a community, a government, 
etc.) -1842. f 5. To train or mould (a person) 
to a mode of life; also, to make a tool of -1734. 

6. To act or pose as a model (III. 2, b) 1927. 

1. Cease dreames,- .To modell forth the passions of 

to morrow Deumm. of Hawtth. Milt. P . L . vin. 79. 
3. Budgets.. modelled too much on..free.trade prin- 
ciples 1885, b. He modelled his court on that of 
Nadir Shah Elphinstone. Hence Mo'deller 1603. 
fMo'delize, v . 1599. [f. Model si. -t- 

-IZE.] trans. To model -1810. Hence 
Mo’delizing^^/, a. formative. 

Modelling (mp*delig), vbl. sb. 1799. [f. 
Model v. +-ing 1 .] The action or art of 
making models ; the art of making a model in 
day or wax to be copied in more durable 
materials by the sculptor or founder; the 
representation of solid form in sculpture, or 
of material relief and solidity in painting. 
attrih., as m.~clay, •stick, •tool, •wax. 

Modeim (m^’dihi). i8aa. [Name of an 
Italian dty. J A deep purple colour. 

Modo:, obs. f. Mother, 

Mod^^tism (mf^^derantiz’m). Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1793. [a. F. modirantisme, f. moddrant, 
pr. pple. of modirer, ad. D. moderarii see below. J 
In Fiance, during the Revolution, and later, the 
doc^nes and spirit of the Moderate party in 
politics. So Mo'derantist. 

Moderate (m,rd&«), a. and sb. late ME. 
moderatus, pa. pple. of moitrari', see 


next.] A. 21:^1 1. Exhibiting mcxieration; avoiding 
extremes ; temperate in conduct or expression. 
3. Not strongly partisan 1644. b. Hence (now 
usu. with imiial capital) used as the designa- 
tion of various parties and their \ie.vs : see B. 
below 1753. 3. Fairlylargeorgood ; tolerable. 

Now, mediocre, scanty, late ME. b. Of phy- 
sical processes, etc. ; Not intense, violent, or 
rigorous. Of the voice: Neither loud nor low. 
late ME. Of prices, charges : Not high 190.^ 
I, Sound sleepe commeth of m. eating Ecclus. xxxi. 
2a 2. The temptation to a Prime 3 rlinister is to 
appoint only ‘ moderate ’ men luSj. b. The ^I. 
clergy . - were very unpopular 334S* 3. There *s not S3 
much left to furnish out a ra. Taule Shaks. The rest 
are very m. productions Pusev, b. "Wlnde that is m. 
and not contraryouse to Siwpmen. late ME. Bake 
them in a m. oven 1769. Mo*derate-ly aeh., -ness. 

B. si. One who holds moderate opinions in 
politics, religion, etc. Hence (now usu. with 
initial capital, a member of any party custom- 
arily called ‘ Moderate ' ; e. g. in the French 
Revolution, applied to the Girondins. 1794. b. 
In the Church of Scotland in the iSth and early 
19th c., a member of that party which held lax 
views on doctrine and discipline, c. In recent 
mnnicipal politics (opp. to Progressive) : A 
member of the party hostile to undertakings in- 
volving large expenditure 1894. 

Moderate (m^’derifit), v. late ME. [f. L. 
Tnoderat-y moderari, 1 "^moder- : — ^modes- 
(whence modesius Modest), a noun-stem 
parallel with modo-, modus measure. Mode.] 
I. trans. To render less violent,*intense, rigor- 
ous, or burdensome; fto reduce (a tine, 
charge, etc.), b. inir. for reft. To become less 
violent, etc. Now rare. 1678. fs. trans. To 
regulate, restrain, control, rule -i8c8. fb. To 
adjust, arrange; to modify -1630. 3. In 

academic and Eccl. use : To preside over (a 
deliberative body) or at (a debate, etc.) 1577. 
b. intr. To act as moderator; to preside 1581. 
f 4. trans. To settle as an arbitrator -1744. 
tAlso dbsol. or intr. To act as mediator or 
arbitrator -1756. 

X. I.. advise you to m. your demands 1732, b. 
Fortunately the weather moderated 1897. *. The 

woman was ordayued . . to goueme and m. the house at 
home 1615. 3. b- Phr. To 7 Ttoderate {in) a call; in 

the Scottish Presbyterian churches, to preside over a 
meeting of a congregation^ for siting a call to a 
minister-elect; hence, to sign such a call. 4, It 
p^eth mine ahilitie to m. the question Carew. 
Endeavouring to m. between the rival Powers Swift. 
Moderation (m^erii’Jan). late ME. [a. 
F. moddration, ad. L. moderationem ; see prec. 
and -ATION.] 1. The action or an act of 
moderating (see prec.). Now rare or Ohs. 3. 
The quality of being moderate; now €Sf.\ 
avoidance of extremes; self-control, temper- 
ance ; occas. clemency, late ME. 3. pi. In the 
Univ. of Oxford, the ‘First Public Examina- 
tion* for the degree of B.A., conducted by the 
Moderators (see Moderator 4 a). Colloq. 
abbrev. Mods. 1858. 

X, What is all Virtue hut a M. of Excesses? South. 
*, Can you write with sufficient m., as 'tis called, 
when one suppresses the one half of what one feels or 
could say on a subject? Lamb. Phr. In w. : in a 
moderate manner or proportion. 

Moderatism (mp-der<?tiz’m). 1795. [f- 

Moderate a, and jrA-h- ism.] The doctrines 
or policy of any of the parties known as 
‘ Moderate * ; addiction to moderate views or 
courses of action. So Mo'deratist 1716. 

[j Moderate (mpdera’to). 1724. [It ; cf. 
Moderate.] Mus. A direction : At a moder- 
ate pace or tempo, Abbrev. Mod, 
Moderator (m^*d&<?it9j:), late ME. [a. F. 
moddrateur, a. L, moderator, f. moderari ; see 
Moderate z;,] +i. A ruler, governor, direc- 
tor -1867. 3. An arbiter, umpire, judge ; a 

mediator 1560. 3. A pxesicUng officer or 

president, esj. (U.S.) one elected to preside over 
a ' town meeting ' 1573. 4. In academic use : 

a. A public officer formerly appointed to pre- 
side over the disputations prescribed in the 
University schools for candidates for degrees 
Now {a) at Cambridge, one of the officers who 
preside over the examination for the Mathe- 
matical Tripos ; ( 1 ) at Oxford, an examiner for 
Moderations. 1573- h. At Dublin, a candidate 
for the degree of B,A. who passes out first 
(Senior) or second (Junior) in honours 1838. 


5. Jn the Presbyterian churches : A minister 

elected to preside over any one of the eccl. 
bodies, e.g. the congregadon, the presbytery, 
etc. 1563. 6. One \\ho or that which makes 

moderate 1621. ts. (Occas. 7 /:oddrc 7 te 2 er.}. A 
mechanical contrivance for regulating some- 
thing, esp. the suppl> of oil to the wick in a 
lamp; also short for m.-lanzf 1851. 

4. a. As he was abroad in the schcoles, so wuld 
ne^ «eme a m. at home too m the haul G. ^Harvey. 

6. Hope, that sweet m. of passions as Simonides calls 
it Burton'. 

aiinb., in names of certain structures exercising a 
regulating action, as 7 n •band, •Iiga 7 ne 7 tt. M. -lamp, 
a lamp with a moderator (sense 6 b). Hence Mo*dera- 
torship, the function, office, or position of a m. 
fModeratress, fModeratrix, a female m. 
Modem (m^*d3Jn), a. and sb. 1500. [ad. 
late L. modcmius, f. modo just now (after kodie 7 -- 
nus that is of to-day, f. hodie).'] A. adj. fi. 
Now existing —1752. 2. Of or pertaining to 

the present and recent times; originating in 
the current age or period 1585. b. Geol. and 
ZooL Belonging to a comparatively recent 
period in the life-history of the world 1823. c. 
Prefixed to the name of a language to designate 
that form of the language that is now in use, in 
contrast to any earlier form. d. M. languages : 
(the study of) the better-known living literary 
languages of Europe (sometimes merely French 
and German) 1838. e. Applied (in contra- 
distinction to classical) to subjects of school in- 
struction other than the ancient languages and 
literature 1862. 3. Characteristic of the present 

and recent times; not antiquated or obsolete 
1590. t4. Every-day, ordinary, commonplace. 

(Freq. in Shaks.) 1591-1610. 

2. M. History; history of the times subsequent to 

the Middle Ages. c. M. English : see English sb. 1 b. 
e. Phr. M. school, tn. side ; a school or part ^of a 
school in which m. subjects are chiefly or exclusively 
taught. Modern Greats (colloq.) : the honour school 
of philosophy, politics, and economics at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 3 He is indeed the Pattern of m. 
Foppery 1676. 4. The J ustice, . . Full of wise sawes 

and moderne instances Shaks. 

' 'B.sb. (Ctil^dipl.) I. One who belongs to the 
present time or a modern epoch 1585. 3. One 
whose tastes or opinions are modern 1897. 

I, Some in ancient books delight ; Others prefer 
what moderns'wTite Prior. So ModeTnity. Mo*- 
dern-ly adv . ; -ness. 

Modernism (mp-damiz’m). 1737. ^ [f. 
Modern a. + -ism.] 1. A usage, expression, 
or pecifliarity of style, etc., characteristic of 
modern times. 3. Modern quality of thought, 

; expression, workmanship, etc. ; sympathy with 
what is modern 1830. 3. A mode of theologi- 

cal inquiry according to which the Bible and 
the doctrines of the Church are examined in 
the light of ' modem thought ' 1907, (Cf. 
Modernist 3.) 

1. Its ’] is a comparative m. in the language Earle. 
Modernist (m^'damist). 1588. [f. as prec. 
4- -1ST.] ti- A modem -1592. 3. A sup- 

porter or follower of modem ways or methods ; 
in the i8th c., a maintainer of the superiority 
of modern over ancient literature 1704. 3* An 

adherent of modernism (in sense 3) 1907. 

3. Applied orig. to members of the R.C.Ch. whose 
opinions were condemned in the encyclical Pccscendi 
gregis of Pope Pius X * de modernistarum doctrinis 

8 Sept. 1907. 

Modernize (m|?*d9in9iz), v. 1741. [ad. F. 
moderniser, f. moderne \ see Modern a. and 
-IZE.] 1, trans. To make or render modem ; 
to give a modern character or appearance to. 
a. intr. To adopt modern customs, habits, etc. 
(rard) 1753. 

I. I have taken the liberty to m. the language 
Fielding. The King has decided to have Windsor 
Castle thoroughly modernised 1901. Hence Mo'der- 
niza'tion 1770. Mo*dernizer 1732. 

Modest (m^’dest), a. 1565. [ad. F. mo- 
deste, ad. L. modesius keeping measure, mode- 
rate, modest, f. *modes-; see Mode.] -fi. 
Well-conducted, orderly ; not domineering 
-1652. a. Having a humble estimate of one’s 
own merits; unobtrusive, retiring, bashful; 
(of actions, etc.) proceeding from or indicating 
these qualities 1565. 3. Of women : Decorous 
in manner and conduct ; not forward or lewd ; 
* shamefast ’. Hence (in later use also of 
men), scrapulously chaste. 1591. 4. Of de- 

mands, statements, estimates : Not excessive 
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1601, 5. Of things : Unpretentious in appear- 

ance, st}le, amount, etc. 1770. 

2. Yoa are so rn., that me thinks I inay promise to 
grant it before it is zisked Waotcn jdj. Wee, m., 
CTiioso i-ti pped floa’r Blexs. 3. The in. matro"', and 
the b.usni g ma.a Gocosm. 4, By a m. Compatatmn 
[etc.] Addiso\. 5, Tne idage preacher’s m. mansion 
Gonns-'J. Hence BIo*dest-ly oizv. 154:, -ness 1546. 

Modesty ^m|7*dfcstr'. 1531. "a. F. ffiode^iie 
or ad. L. modestia, f. moiesius hlODEST a.~ 
f I, Moderation ; freedom from excess ; self- 
control ; clemency -1781. 3. The quality of 

being modest (see Modest a.) 1553. 3- 

Womanly propriety of behaviour; scrupulous 
chastity of thought, speech, and conduct 1565. 
b. A kind of veil to cover the bosom. In full 
-piece. 1713. 4. Unpretentious character 
(of things) 1906. 

I. Jul. C. nr. i. 213. 2. An Excess of M. obstructs 
the Tongue Addison. 3. By my modestie (the iewell 
in ray dower) Shaks. 4. The m, of their homes 1906. 

Modicum (m^*dik^m). 1470. [a, L., neut 
sing, of modict£s, f. modus measure ; see Mode.] 

I. A small quantity or portion (of food, money, 
etc.), f 2. Applied joc. to a person of small 
size ; also, to a woman (cf. piece^ 5zt). -1632. 

i._ A small M. of good Wine 1725. TV, 4* Cr. 

II. i. 74.^ 

Modifiable (mp*difsiiab’l), a. 1611. [£ 
Modify v. 4- -able.] That can be modified. 
Hence Mo-difiabi’lity, Mo’difiableness. 
Modification (m^^difik^-Jan). 1502. [a. F., 
or ad. L. modificaiionem^ n. of action f. modifi- 
care, ~ari to Modify.] i. The action of modi- 
fying; a limitation, restriction, qualification 
1603. “f 2- Philos. Determination of a substance 
into a particular mode or modes of being. 
(Merged in 3.) -1837. tb. One of the particular 
forms into which a substance or entity is 
differentiated -1841. 3. The action of malang 
changes in an object without altering its 
essential nature; the state of being thus 
changed ; partial alteration 1774. 4* The 

result of such alteration; a modified form or 
variety 1669. 5. Scots Law. Assessment, etc. 

(see Modify v. 5) 1485. 6. Gram. a. Quali- 

fication of the sense of one word, phrase, etc. 
by another ; an instance of this 1727. b. Altera- 
tion of a vowel by umlaut ; an instance of this 
i 845 ._ 

3. Sir, a partial repeal, or.. a ?«., would have satis- 
fied a timid, unsystematic, procrastinating Ministry 
Burke. 4, All the parts of a plant., are mere modi- 
fications of a leaf 1867. 

Modificative (m^>‘difik<jitiv), a. and sb. 
1661. [ad. med.L. modificativus i see Modify 
and -ative.] a. adj. That modifies. B. sh. 
Something that modifies ; a modifying word or 
clause. 

Modificatory (m^^difik^itori), a. 1824. [f. 
L. modificator\ see-ORY 2.] Modifying; tending 
to modify. 

Modify (m^^-difai), late ME. [a. F. 
modifier^ ad. L. modificare, ^ari to limit, 
moderate, f. modus % see -fy.] ti- To limit, 
restrain ; to assuage -1546. 2. To make less 

severe, rigorous, or decided; to tone down, 
late ME. 3. a. Philos. To give (an object) 
its particular modality or form of being 1643, 
fb. gen. To distinguish by investing with 
specific characteristics. (Merged in 4.) -1777. 
4. To make partial changes in ; to alter without 
radical transformation 1780. 5. Scots Law. 

To assess, award (a payment) ;«/. to determine 
the amount of (a parish minister's stipend) 1457. 1 
6. Gram. a. To qualify the sense of (a word, i 
phrase, etc.) 1727. b. To change (a vowel) 
by umlaut 1845. 

3. I.. prayed hym..that he woId..modefyen his 
vengeaunce, and to with-drawe his logement 1426. 
Upon the whole I conceive that it would he best for 
the court to m. their sentence Wellington. 4. The 
Crown must either assent to or reject bills in Parlia- 
ment, but cannot m. them 1863. Mo'difier 1583. 

Modillion (m^^didyon). 1563. [ad. It 
modigUone ; ult. etym. unkn.] Arch. A pro- 
jecting bracket placed in series under the 
corona of the cornice in Corinthian, Com- 
posite, and Roman Ionic orders. 

[| Modiolus (m^d3i*^z?s). 1823. [L. modio^ 
lus nave of a wheel, dim. of Modius.] Anai. 
The conical axis around which the cochlea of 
the ear winds. Hence Modi'olar a. 
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Modish (mJn'diJ), a, 1660. [f. Mode -f 
-is H I . Of persons ; Following the mode or 
prevailing fashion (usu. with a suggestion of 
disparagement). 2. Of things : Conforming to 
tr.e mode ; also, fasrhionable 1663. 

\ ery common in lyth-i^th c. ; now somewhat arclu 
The m. Hypocrite er.dea\oars to appear more 
VICIOUS^ than he really is, the other kind of Hj’pocnte 
more virtuous Addison. 2. A good \ el vet cloak. . 

and other things m. Pepys, Hence Mo’dish-ly 
166?, -ness 1674 

11 Modiste (mt^dzst). 1852. [Fr., f. mode 

fashion : see Mode.] One who makes or 
deals in articles of fashion ; a milliner, dress- 
maker. 

li Modius (m^u'dz2;3). P/. -ii (-iai). late ME. 

[L. modius, whence F. muid.'] Aniig. i. A 
Roman corn-measure, equal to about a peck. 
Also, in the Middle Ages, a measure of capacity 
of varying size. 3. A tall cjdindrical head- 
dress with which certain deities are represented 
in ancient art 1800. 

Mods (mpdz). 1858. CoUoq. abbrev. of 

Moderations ; see Moderation 4. 

Modular (mp'di^lai), a, 1798. [ad. mod. 
L. modularise, see Modulus and -arA] Of 
or pertaining to a module or modulus. 
Modulate (mp*di^it), v. 1557. [f. L. 
modulai-, modulari to measure, etc., f. modu- 
lus ; see Module.] 1, trans. To set or regu- 
late; to adjust; to soften, temper, tone down 
1623. 2. spec. To attune (the voice, sounds, 

etc.) to a certain pitch or key; to vary in tone; 
to ^ve tune or melody to. Const, to, ’\unto. 
1615. 3. a. To sing, intone (a song). b. 

intr. To play {on an instrument), rare. 1557. 4. 
Mus. intr. To pass from one key to or into 
another. (Also said of the key.) 1721. 

2. Is it credible that any person could m. her voice 
so artfully as to resemble so many voices? Broome. 
Jig. He [Bentley] would not stop to m. a tuneless 
sentence De Quincey. 

Modulation (mpdi«l^*j9n). late ME. [a. 
F., or ad. L. modulaiionemj] i. The action of 
regulating, toning down, etc. (see prec. i) 1531. 

2. The action of inflecting the voice or an in- 
strument musically 1543. 3- The action of 

singing or making music; an air or melody. 
Now rare, late ME. 4. Mus. +a. Man- 
agement of melody and harmony in a par- 
ticular mode or key. Also a chord or succes- 
sion of notes, an air or melody. -1797. b. In 
mod. use : The action of passing from one 
key to another; a change of key 1696. 5. 

transf. Harmonious use of language in writing 
i 759 ‘ The proportioning of the 

parts of an order by the module 1665. 

2. With the same gentle m. of voice as when he 
spoke to Seth Geo. Eliot. 3. The profaner but 
more lively m, of Voules vous danser. Mademoiselle 
T. L. Peacock. S- The reguHtion of figures, the 
selection of words, the m. of periods Johnson, 

Modulator (mp’dii^lritai). 1500, [a. L., 
agent-n. f. modulari to MODULATE.] i. One 
who or that which modulates. 2. A chart used 
in the tonic sol-fa system, showing the relations 
of tones and scales 1862. 

Module (m^'di^l). 1586. [a. F. module, or 
ad. L. modulus, dim. of modus measure; see 
Mode. The earliest senses show confusion 
of the word with Model.] fi. = Model si. 
II. 2. “1681. 2. ta. The plan in little of some 

large work. C£ Model sd. I. i. -*1695. 

= Model sh. I. 2. ~i66i. fc. poet. A mere 
image -1608. td. poet. = Model sh. III. i, 
-1598. 3. A standard or unit for measuring 

1628. 4. Arch. In the classic orders, the unit 

of length by which the proportions of the parts 
are expressed ; usu. the semidiameter of the 
column at the iDase of the shaft 1664. 

2. c. Come, bring forth this counterfet m. Shaks. 

3. Not made, .by measure or m. 1712, 

11 Modulus (mp'diulvs). PI. -li (-loi), -luses. 
1563. [L, ; see Module.] fi. Arch. = 

Module sh. 4. 2. Math. a. A number by 

which Napierian logarithms must be multiplied 
in order to obtain the corresponding logarithms 
in another system (usu. that with base 10) 
1753, b. A constant multiplier, coefficient, or 
parameter involved in a given function of a 
variable 1843. c. A measure of a quantity which 
depends upon two or more other quantities. 
In rec. use chiefly, the absolute value of a com- 


‘ plex quantity. 1845. 3. Physics and Mech, A 

constant indicating the relation between the 
amount of a physical effect and that of the 
force producing it 1807. 

|] Modus (mda’d^s). PI. {rare) modi 
dsi) ; (in sense 3) moduses, 1618. [L. ; see 

Mode.] i. Mode or manner of operation 
1648. f 2. Phzios. (m. essendi or existendi) — 

Mode L 6. -1679. 3. {m. decimandi) A 

money payment in lieu of tithe 1618. 

3. The spiritual person who still took his tithe-pig 
or his modus Geo, Eliot. 

Phr. (mod.L.); m. agendi, the mode in which a 
thing acts or operates ; m. operandi, the_ way in 
which a thing, cause, etc,, operates ; the way in which 
a person goes to work ; m. vivendi, a mode of living ; 
i. e. a working arrangement between contending 
parties, pending settlement of matters in dispute. 

tMo*dy, a. 1701. [f. Mode 4- -y^.] 

Modish -1771. 

Moe, var. Mo more ; obs. f. Mow. 
Moeble, obs. f. Mobile ; var. Moble. 
McBSO-Goth (mrst^g^J). 1818. [ad. late L. 
Massogoihi pi,, f. L. Mcesi the people of Mcesia 
( = mod. Bulgaria and Serbia) 4- Gothi ; see 
Goth.] A member of the Gothic tribe that in- 
habited Mc3esia in the 4th-5th c. a.d. So 
M ceso-Gothic (mfs<3gp’>ik). [late L. Mosso- 
gothicusi a, pertaining to the Mceso-Goths or 
their language ; sh. the M. language. 

Moet (mt?jg). 1841. [f. Moet et Chandon of 
Rheims.] 'The name of a kind of champagne, 
IlMofette (mt7fe*t). 1822. [F., ad. It. (Naples) 
mofetta = Sp. mofeia.'] An exhalation of 
mephitic gas escaping from a fissure ; also, a 
fissure from which such exhalations escape. 
jjMofussil (mt 7 f 27 *sil). Anglo- Ind. 1781. 
[Hindustani mufa^gil, ad. Arab, mufaggal, pa, 
pple. of fa^gala to divide, separate.] i. In 
India, the country as dist. from the ^Presi- 
dency ’ ; the rural localities as dist. from the 
chief station. 2. atirih. Rural, provincial 
1836. 

1. Thus if, in Calcutta, one talks of the hi., he 
means anywhere in Bengal out of Calcutta 1886. 

Mogtd (m£Jg 27 -l, m^i*g2?l). 1588. [a. Pers. 
and Arab, muyal, muyul, a mispronunc. of 
Mongol.] A, sh. i, A Mongol or Mongolian ; 
spec, in Mist, (a) A follower of Baber, who 
founded the Mongol empire in Hindustan in 
1526; (h) a follower of Jenghis Khan in the 
13th c. 160X. 2. The Great or Grand M., also 
the M. ; designation among Europeans of the 
emperor of IBelhi, whose empire at one time 
included most of Hindustan ; the last nomi- 
nal emperor was dethroned in 1857. 1588. 
b, transf. A great personage; an autocratic 
ruler 1678. 3. pi. Playing cards of the best 

quality ; so called from the picture of the Great 
Mogul on the wrappers 1842. 

2. b. I don’t deny your sister comes the M. over us 
Dickens. 5. [A case in which the plaintiff applied 
for an injunction to restrain the defendant from using 
the^ Great Mogul as a stamp upon his cards, was 
decided in 1742.] 

B. adj. Of, pertaining or relating to, the 
Moguls, or the Mongol empire in India 1617. 
Mogiintine (m^g 27 *ntin), a. 1641. [f. L. 
Moguntia, ancient name of Mainz, where 
printing was invented by Gutenberg.] Of or 
pertaining to Mainz in Germany ; also, belong- 
ing to the art of printing. 

Mobair (nuJ^u-hesj). 1619 (earlier mo- 
cayare 1570). [ult. a. Arab, muxayyar cloth 
of goats’ hair (lit. ‘ select, choice *, pa. pple. of 
Xo-yy^na to choose). Cf. Moire.] i. Prop., 
a land of fine camlet made from the hair of the 
Angora goat, sometimes watered. Also, yarn 
made from this hair. Now often, an imitation 
of true mohair, made usu. of a mixture of wool 
and cotton. 1570. 2. A garment made of such 
material 1673. 3. The hair of the Angora goat 
1753* t4. slang. A soldier’s nickname for a 

civilian 1785. 5. attrib., as m. [hoot) laces. 

Mohammed (m<7h£e*mM). 1615. The 

name (repr. Arab. Muhammad^ of the founder 
of the Moslem religion. (See Mahomet.) 
Mohammedan (m<3hae*medan). 1681. [f. 
prec. 4- -AN. Now more usual for older Ma- 
hometan.] A. adj. Of or relating to Moham- 
med, or to his doctrine. B. sb. A follower of 
Mohammed ; a believer in his doctrine 1777. 


d (Ger, K^ln). d (Fr. ii (Ger. Mwller). u (Fr. duno) v (curl), e (e») (thm). i (^) (r^m). i (Fr. fakt). 5 (ffr, fern, 


1815, tMolia*nimed- 1 brings ra*n or moisture ; containing water, etc, a. spec. A spot or blemish on the human skin ; 


ism, the M. religion 1614-1S50. -1704. t4. Liquid; watery -1611. kss,cy in mod. use, an abnormal pigmented promi- 

1; MotiaiTam, mu- (m^nrT^m). 1861. dated or connected vdth liquid or tears, spec, nence on the skin, sometimes hairy, late ME. 
TArab. -muharrafn (lit. ' sacred a. Tee Of diseases, etc. : Marked by a discharge of Vcs.fig. A fault ; a distinguishing mark -1743. 

krst month* of the Mohammedan \i2ct, contam- matter, phlegm, etc. 1562. b. Med. Of sounds 2. My father had a mode ypon his brow Shaks. 


first month of the Mohammedan \ear, contam- matter, phlegm, etc. 1562. b. Med. Ui sounds 
ing thirty days. b. A Shiite festivd held during heard in auscultation : Suggesting the presence 


2. My father had a moale vpon his brow Shaks. 
Mole sb.^ [late ME. mulle^ mol/e, 


the first 10 days of this month. 

Motiawk (m^«’hgk‘). Also fMollOCk, etc. 
1638. [N. Amer. Indian,] i. One of a tribe 


of liquid 1843. t6. absoL ot sb. That which is corresp. to MDu. moi, moll{e, etc., of obscure 

moist ; moisture. Also, moist quality, —1742. origin.] i. Any one of the small mammals of 
I. Haue you not a m, eye? a dry hand?*. . a white the family Talpidse\ esp, the common mole, 


to be heard?.. and wil you cal your selfe yong? Shaks. Talpa europxa, a small animal having a velvety 
iTsoftfSdStl f-.-u-blacldsh. very small butnot blind eyes. 
1754 - 3. sVi»g. A ftep^or stroke from any JSrU d^’e^d .“TJrlstfl very short strong Wtobs for bmrowmg 

edge in one direction to the same edge on the he] eate m. grapes, or dried DTum. vi. 3. b, A and excavating. 2. trajisf, o 

other foot in an oonosite direction 1880. draaghte of moyste and corny Ale CaiucEii. 3. Ere works m darkness 1601. b. One who sees 

w t!- ^ ’ twice.. M.Hes^rashathquench’dhersleepy]&mpe imperfectly 161O. 3. The borer of a mole- 

Molucail (mf?2*ikan, mf7QjKanL Shaks, 4, The m. waies of the sea they saild Chap- plough 1805. 4.. pi. Moleskin trousers. Also 

>egaiL 1766. [From the native name.] A*adj. man. 6. Who.. Bear his swift errands over m. and ^ TJ?on e. The colour of moleskin 

Of or pertaining to the Mohicans. B, sb. One dry Milt. Hence Moi’stfaJldz.r^7rtf. 1591. Moi'st- 
of a warlike tribe of N. Amer. Indians of the less «. 1592. Moi*stly adz^. Moi*stness. 

Algonquin stock, formerly occuppng the west- Moist, v. Obs. exc. dial, late ME. [fiprec.] 
em part of Connecticut and Massachusetts, trans. = Moisten v, 

. v XT..... 'rw.. r IT — n 


Also, the language of this tribe. 


Now no more The iuyee of Egypts Grape shall | 


II Motto (m^whi?). 1848. [Maori.] An ex- ^ o rr 

tinct raffine bird, Nolomis Manielli, of New 5 *, [f. MoiST pointed non sh^ 

Zealand, "h ireins, and zntr. To make or be- channel resembling the track of a mole, 

Mobock (md'‘i*bf?k). Also -awk, etc. 1711. come moist serve as a drain; -rat, (a) any myomorphic rode 

ftransf use of MOH \WK: : now differ- . P etc., with ref. to quench- of the family Spalacidse % {b) dial, the common m. 

SSd In L^W ] o4 of r cl^ of thirst T. ends c/dzj. (see Clav Jig. It Mole (m^'u!), ^^.3 1548. [In sense i, ad. ; 
eniiaiea m speiung.j ^ yuc oi a moistened [= softened] not his executioners heart macc Tr» o nnd o a ' 

anstocratic ruffians who infested the streets of vrith any pity Fullex. Hence Moi'stener. moles mass, in senses 2 ana 3, a. . 

London by night in the i8th c. Moisture fmobstiiLnmorstfai^ sb lateME masc., ad. L. moles.\ fi. A great masi 

MoHoohoo. 1840. fNative name.1 Tbe r, nw JJ'J Pi,.,- C. the collective mass of any object -1711. a. 


m. trousers. 1890. 5. The colour of moleskin 

1908. 

1. While Moles the crumbled Earth in Hillochs 
raise Gay. As blind as a m. Bentley. 2. Well said 
old M., can’st worke i’ th’ ground so fast ? Shaks. 

aitrib. and Cofftb.: as m.-caicher% m.-cast, a 
mole-hill ; -cricket, any fossorial orthopterous 
insect of the genus Gp/lloialpa ; -plough, a 
plough in which a pointed iron shoe makes an under- 
ground channel resembling the track of a mole, to 
serve as a drain; -rat, (a) any myomorphic rodent 


MohLOOhoo. 1849. [Native name.] 
white rhinoceros of Bechuanaland. 


ng thirst. To m. one's clay (see Clay Jig. It Mole (m^ul), 1548. fin sense I, ad. L. 

ii?uteDed J= softened] not his ejtiKationer’s heart ^ j. ^ j ^ , a. F. 

vxth any pity Fullex. Hence Morstener. iciaa., luo-aa. ah . 

mole ^d.U. moles A fi. A great mass ; 

Mmstare (moi sUui,moi stj3i),rA lateME. collective mass of any object -1711. 2. A 

massive structure, esp. of stone, serving as a 
AIorsT^r.] ti. Moistness; the quality or state - - * ® 


j| Motiur (m^a-hsj). 1621. [Pers. mi^r of being moist or damp -1794. ^ 2. Water or rated bv^wS^^^^Hence^^lTe^wate^^^ 

tSd coTof ''' quantity through artmeial harbour. 1548. 

^ ^ T Of through a solid substance, or ^ mausoleum - 

JiLoxaer: see Moither. condensed upon a surface, late ME. tb. The 'tv,. „ 


air as vai^ur, of through a solid substance, or ^ mausoleum -1818. 

condensed upon a surface, late ME. . 


ww« Cfc JdlW iVAX.*. | W. J- *aw ^ Them Of AUf 120, G WILT 

Moidore (moi'do«). 1711. [Corruptly a. liquid part of a body. In mediaeval philo- j-Mole, sb.^ 1547. [ad. L. mola (Gr. mvXi?).] 
Pg. moeda d'ouro {mceda Money, L. sophy, the ' humours '. -1732. ta- Liquid in ^ made of grains of spelt coarsely 

aurum gold).] A gold coin of Portugal, for- general -1741. ^ 


merly current in ]&igland. Later, used as a x Some fell vpon a rocke, and assoone as it was 
name for the sum ot zjs., its value. sprang yp it withered niray, becaiKe it lacked m. 

Tijr^-..A. f • vi.*\ n A u.. Lukewu..6. Snow is not the only solid form m which 

M(^ety(inoi*etl, -ltl). 1444* [lateME./«t«/f, atmospheric m. is precipitated Huxley, b. I ^ 
moiiie, a. OF, moitiy moitii : — L. medieicitem, weepe; for all my bodies moysture Scarce se; 
f. middle, Cf. MedIETY.] i, A half; quench my Fumace-buming hart Shaks. 

esp. in legal or quasi-legal use. a. loosely. tMoi-sture to mo^en; to make wet or 

Oaeof two (or more) parts into which some- HJi-if.n. Moi-steetess a. i8c8. 

thing is divided; f one's share 1596. fb. Moisty (rnox*^), lateME. [f. h 

Cou/ejrtually. A sm^psTt-iS^o. 3. jbe. One’s <7, -f-Y*.] Ti. Ofale: New. CHAUCER 
‘ better half, i. e. a wife (rarely, a husband). Moist, damp: usu. coupled with misly. 

(So F. moitii.) 1737. Moitker (moi*?>3i), v. dial. Also mc 

X. The moitie or half pairte of the manner i54S* x 1674. [Obscure.] X. trans. To worry, b 


ground and mixed with salt {mo la salsa), strewn 
on the victims at sacrifices -1697. 

Mole, x 3.5 1611. [a. F. mile = Mola.] 


atmospheric nu is precipitated Huxley, b. I cannot fMole, V. Chiefly dial, late ME. [f. MOLE 
weepe ; for ^1 my bodies^ moysture Scarce semes to trans. To spot, stain, discolour -1818. 

quench my Fumace-buming hart Shaks. Hence .nirL , - . ^ o rt? 

tMorstare v. to moisten; to make wet or damp; fMO'lcbut* rare. 159®* [^* ^oleboutA 

2X's.ointr. 1471-1610, MoFstoreless a. 1828. The sun-fish, Orthagoriscus mola -1736. 

Moisty (moi’sti), a. late ME. [f. Moist Molecular (m^le’kiz^l^), a. 1 823. [f. 

£7. 4--Y^.] ti. Of ale : New. Chaucer. 2- mod.L. molecula (see Molecule) + -ar L] 
Moist, damp : hsil coupled with misty. Pertaining to, consisting of, or concerned with 

Moitker (moi*?>3i), dial. Alsomoider. molecules ; acting or inherent in the molecules 


X. The moitie or half pairte of the manner 1545. x 1674, [Obscure.] i.trans. To woTTV, bother, of A substance. M. heat, weight*, see the sbs, 
The Southern and greater M. of this Island Fuller Chieflv tor and n inir To Hence Molecula*rity, Mole ’cularly 

Tli#» T.a.I'tr ■unr'K a clri-7prnn m. tn th.- oW nrint Lamb. • * . X •* * ' . * . * . , vt_d “t — . — IN — 


talk incoherently; to wander in one's mind Molecule (mp-lfkiz^l, mJa-lfkml). 1794 
Moil (moil), and [L 3. To labour hard 1828. (earlier in L. form, 1678-1800). [a. F. 

Mokado(u)r,vars.ofMuCKENDER. ad, modX. molecula, dim. of L. 

• f ^ minute discrete particles of which material sub- 

1871. [?] Mimui'. A tool for smg. of imiai-OK net; see Mesh.] stances are conceived to consist. In modem 


Molecule {mpAlkiuly m( 5 ’ii'lfki 27 l). 1794 

(earlier in L. form, 1678-1800). [a. F. 

molicule, ad. modX, molecula, dim. of L. 


MokeX (^-ck)._ tfm/.. X604. [Assnmed 


cutting ground accurately. A mesh of a net. Also pi. wicker-work. 

Moil (moil), v. late ME. [a, OF. moillier Moke 2 (m^uk). slang* and dial. 18 
(: — ^pop. L. *molliare, f. L. mollis soft) to A donkey. Also iransf. * Donkey 2, 


HIT 1 o / - -I s T * -IT-, « o rn-i chcmistTy the molecules of any element or 
Moke 2 (mf?uk). slang and dial. 1848. [?] compound are assumed to be of uniform size 


> 5 » 5 - [t. MOI. 

’flofeSTiJaMuii. 1,„MK rf.Mo„ 


pop. L. ^moUtare, 1 . U. mol its soit) to A donkey. Also /nzwry. * DONKEY 2. and mass, representing the smallest portions 

moisten, also intr, to paddle in mud (mod. F, [[ Mola (m Ju*la). 1601. [L.] A fleshy mass into which the substance can be divided with- 
mouiller to wet).] i, trans. To wet, inoisten; occurring in the womb ; a false conception. out losing its chemical identity. 2. In pop. 

to soil, "^daub. Obs, exc. dial, and arch. (miJa-lai), and sb. 1541. [ad. L. use : A small particle 1799. 

t2. tntr. To make oneself wet and muddy , to ^Qiaris f mola a millstone* see -arXI A gmup of atoms drawn and held together by 

wallow in mire -1599. 3. To toil, drudge ; ^ ‘Lfd « called a m. XmoAL J 

Mol^head. 1585. [f. MOLE r 3.3 4 HEAD 

6for pertaining to a molar tooth 1831. B.si. ™ „ av 

t.jdg. Thou..doest thy mynd in durty pleasur^ . ^ jrrindmo- tooth* a orindfi Mo*le-lllll, moleMl. late ME. [f. MOLE 

movie Spenser 3. To toyle and moyle for worldly A moiar or gnnaing tooin , a grmaer 1541. __ 

drosse is8a 4. red. But *e tued an* moil’d Issen m., a m. tooth m the adult which is not pre- J A small mound, or occas. a ndge, of 

dead Tennyson. ceded by a deciduous or milk-molar. False m., a m. earth thrown Up by moles in burrowing. 

Moils var, of Mule ^ and tooth which has replaced a milk-tooth. SoModary Phr. To make a mountahi Ipui) of a mole-hill % to 

n * Te:.e:.^ nr ^ = A. 1. 1826. make too much of a small difficulty or grievance, 

L«. au idoptiou of soSe form of Eng. M^ iSao. [ad. med.L. 

hatrI Orir a land of watered mohair* see-ARi,] Pertaining to mass ; acting dtnartus, i. molendtnum mill. (In Glasgow 

TO^ered fabricT ^ a mt^d o; ~ of large masses of matter, pron mclSndrnilrO] A Of or coneerniug 

douded aUc. Also M. antique. Often opp, to molecular. a mill or miller. B. sb. A molar tooth. Scott, 

II Mcrfr6 (mwar^, m(w)59T^). 1818. [Fr., IjMolasse (mtilas). 1796. [F.] Geol. Asoit So Molemdinary <2, and 


True m., a in. tooth in the adult which is not pre- 
ceded by a deciduous or milk-molar. False m., a m. 
tooth which has replaced a milk-tooth. So Modary 
ft, 5=t A- 1. 1826, 

Molar (rnFudai), fr.2 1862. [f, L. moles 


Mo*le-liill, moleMll. late ME. [f. Mole 
sb.^] A small mound, or occas. a ridge, of 
earth thrown up by moles in burrowing. 

Phr. To make a mountahi (,oui) of a mole-hill % to 
make too much of a small difficulty or grievance, 
Molendmar. 1820. [ad. ined.L. moUn- 


mass ; see -ar 1 ,] Pertaining to mass ; acting dinarius, f. molendinum mill. (In Glasgow 
on or by means of large masses of matter, pron. mdSndrna.r.)] A. adj. Of or concerning 
Often opp, to molecular. a mill or miller. B. sb. A molar tooth. ScOTT, 


^ ... Molasse (m^ilas). 1796. [F.] Geol. A soft So Molemdinary a. and sb. 

pa. pple. of moirer to give the appearanS 'of coherent greenish sandstone of Miocene age, Moleskin (m^adskin). 1668. [f.MOLE j( 5.2 
moire to.] A, adj. Of silk : Watered. Of found between the Alps and the Jura. + Skin.] i. The skin of the mole used as a 

metals : Having a watered or clouded appear- Molasses (m^jlse’sez). (Properly con- ^ strong, soft, fine-piled, cotton 

ance. 1823. B. sh, i, A variegated or clouded strued as sing.) 1570. [a. Pg. melapo late i^stian, the surface of which is shaved before 
appearance like that of watered silk; esp. on L, mellaceum must, f. melU, mel honey. \ The dyeing 1803. 3. pi. Trousers, etc., made of 


A strong, soft, fine-piled cotton 


metals, fa. Used erron. for Moire 1851. 
Moist (moist), a. (and si.) late ME. [a. OF. 


j thick viscid syrup drained from raw sugar in moleskin (in sense 2) 1836. 


the process of manufacture. In U.S. used 


moiste (mod.F. moite) ; ult. etym. dubious.! promiscuously with treacle. 

_ .V . a .« ' -I I r\ o 


I, Slightly wet ; damp, humid, b. Of a season, 
climate, etc. : Wet; rainy 1481. t2. Of plants, 
fruits, etc.: 'Juicy, succulent’ (J.); fresh as 
opp. to dried -1611. fb. New, not stale or 


Mole‘St| sh. Obs. exc, arch. ME. [a. OF. 
molesie, ad. L. molestia trouble, f. molestus\ 


Our lading, which was Sugar, Dates, Almonds, and see next.] Trouble, injury. 


Malassos or sugar Syrrope Hakluyt, 

Mold, Mold- ; see Mould, Mould-. 
Mole (mffal), sh.^ [OE. mdl.'] +1. A dis- 


Molest (m^ile'st), v. late ME. [a, OF, 
molester, ad. L. molestare to trouble, annoy, f. 
molestus, f. *moUs-, perh. cogn. w. moles mass. 


worn. Chaucer, fs. Yielding moisture; that I coloured spot, esp. on cloth, linen, etc. -1825. | burden.] f 1. trans. To cause trouble to ; to 


se(m(m). a {pass), ou (k«d). v {cut). g(Fr.ch^f). 9 {ever). 9 il,{eye). ? (Fr, eau vie), i (sA). /(Psyche). 9 (what), (g<?t). 



MOLESTATION 


vex, annoy, put to inconvenience -1726. fb. 
Of disease : To aiBict -1696. a. To meddle 
vith (a person) injuriously or with hostile intent 
1494 - 

2. No Protestant .ought.. to be forc’d or molested 
for religion Hence Mole’Ster. 

Mol^tation (na^Jaiest^i'Jaaj mpl-). late 
ME. [a. OF., ad. L fTwlestationem, f. male- 
stare', see prec."; i. The action of molesting 
or condition of being molested ; annoyance, 
disturbance ; tvexation. 3. With a and pL : 
A trouble, annoyance, vexation ; co 7 icr. a 
cause of annoyance. Now rare, late ME. 
Molestful (m£?le*stful), a. Now rare. 1596. 
[f. Molest sb. or v. + -ful.] Troublesome. 
Molewarp, obs. f. Mouldwarp. 

II Molimen (mtibi'men). FI. molimina 
(moliTninS). 1865. [L., f. moliri to make an 

effort.] Phys. and Path. An effort by which 
the system endeavours to perform any natural 
function, esp. menstrual m., the straining to 
bring about the catamenia. 

Molinary (mFu*linari), a. rare. 1774. [f. 
late L. Tnolinarius, f. molina mill ; see -ARY^.] 
Of or pertaining to the grinding of corn. 
Molme (m^7bi‘n). 1562. [Cf. AF. moline, 
f. molin (mod, F. moulin) miU ; see Mill sblS 
and -EE.] Her. A. adj. Of or resembling the 
expanded and curved extremities of a mill- 
rind. B. sb. = Cross moUne 1777. 

Cross m., a cross each of the arms of which termi- 
nates in two expanded and curved branches resembling 
the extremities of a mill-rind, 

Molinism^ (mpdiniz’m). 1669. [f. Luis 

Molina, a Spanish Jesuit {1535-1600) + -iSM.] 
The doctrine of Molina that the efficacy of 
grace depends simply on the will which freely 
accepts it. So Modinist^ 1655. 

Molimsm2 (m^diniz’m). 1720. [f. Mignel 
de Molinos, a Spanish priest (1627-96).] 
Quietism. Hence Mo-Hnist ^ 1868. ] 

Moll (mpl), sb. 1567. [Familiar dim. of 
Mary. Cf. Molly.] i. A female personal | 
name. a. A prostitute 1604. 
fMoll, a. rare. 1474. [a. OF. mol (mod.F. | 
mou, mot) : — L. mollem, tnollis soft,] 1. Soft. ! 
Caxton. a. Mus. In B moll, \> moll = flat 
(Also Bemol.) -1667. 

Molla(li, var. of Mullah. 

Molleton (m^det^n). 1858. [si.Y.fnolleton.l 
= Swanskin. 

Mollify (m^-lifoi), v. late ME. [ad. F. 
mollifier, ad. L. molUficare, f. mollis ; see -FY.] 
I. trans. To render soft or supple. Now rare. 
a. To soften in temper or disposition ,* to 
appease, late ME. intr. To become 

softened ; to relent -1823. t3. To abate the 

violence of (passions ; also heat, cold, etc.) ; to 
relieve (care) -1833. 4. To lessen the harsh- 

ness of (laws, etc.) \ to abate the rigour of (de- 
mands) ; also, to euphemize. Now rare. 1523, 
2. I must m. him with money 1667. 4 Now mince 
the Sin, And mollifie Damnation with a Phrase Dry- 
den. Hence Mo'Uifiable a . 1611. HoIli£Lca*tioii, 
late ME. Mo^Uifier 1592. 

II Mollifies (m^li*fi,iz). 1604. [L., f. mollis.'] 
ta. Jig. Effeminacy, b. Med. Softening 1835. 
MoUitious (mf7li‘Jos), a. rare, 1646. [f. 
prec. + -ous.] Luxurious, sensuous. 

Mollusc, moUusk (m^d^sk). 1783. [ad. 
F. moUusque, ad. mod.L, molluscum, neut. of 
molluscus : see next.] Nat. Hist. An animal 
belonging to the Mollusca. 

11 Mollusca (m^ 27 *ska), sh. pi. 1783. [mod. 
L. (1650), neut. pi. of L, molluscus, f. mollis 
soft : used orig. as a rendering of Aristotle’s 
rb. fiaXaieia (cuttlefish).] Zool, a. Applied 
by Linnaeus to a heterogeneous group of in- 
vertebrates, comprising the Echinoderms, Hy- 
droids, Annelids, and naked Mollusca. b. 
Now (mainly after Cuvier), a phylum, com- 
prising soft-bodied unsegmented animals (nsu. 
having a hard shell) of the five classes Amphi- 
neura (chitons). Gastropoda (limpets, snails, 
etc.), Scaphopoda (tooth-shells), Cephalopoda 
(cuttlefish, etc.), and LamelUbranchia (oysters, 
mussels, etc.). Hence Mollu*scan a. Mollu's- 
coid a. ; sb. one of the Mollascoi*dea, also 
-oida, a division (now discarded) comprising 
the Polyzoa, Brachiopoda, and Tunicata. 
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Molitiscotis (m^-skos), 1813. [f. L. 

molluscus -I- -OUS.] Of or belonging to the 
Mollusca ; Jig. flabby, invertebrate. 

Molly (mp-li). 1719. [LMoll^A I + -Y«.] 
I. (With capital M.l A familiar pet-form of 
Mary ', occas. applied to a prostitute. 3. An 
effeminate man or boy ,* a milksop. Also Mzss 
Molly. 1754. 

Comb. M. cotton-tail US. - cotton-tail. 
MoUy-coddle (m^»'likpd’l), sb. 1833. P- 
Molly + Coddle One who coddles 

himself or is coddled ; an effeminate man. 
Mo*lly-coddle v.jo coddle or cocker up 1867. 
Molly Maguire (mf-'limagwsia*!). 1867. 
[See Molly ; Maguire is a common Irish 
surname.] A member of a secret society 
formed m Ireland in 1843 k>r the purpose of 
resisting the payment of rent Also iransf. A 
similar society formed in the mining districts 
of Pennsylvania. 

Moloch (m<7a-l^k). 1661. [a. L. Moloch 

(Vulg.), Gr. M^Aox, MoK 6 x (LXX), repr. Heb. 
md'lek. ^ See N.E.D.] i. The name of a 
Canaanite idol, to whom children were sacri- 
ficed as burnt offerings {Lev. xviii. 21); in 
Milton, one of the devils. Hence, an object to 
which horrible sacrifices are made. 1667. 3. 

The Australian thorn-lizard or thorn-devil, 
Moloch horridus, one of the most grotesque 
and hideous of reptiles 1845. 3 « ^ Brazilian 

monkey, Callithrix moloch 1875. 

I. M., horrid King besmear’d with blood Of human 
sacrifice, and parents tears Milt. Hence Mo’locliize 
V. to sacrifice as to M. Tennyson. 

Molosses, obs. f. Molasses. 

Molossian (m^^*sian). Hist. 1593. [f. L. 
Molossia (s= Gr. MoAoo'cria), f. Gr, lUoKoacbs 
Molossus ; see -(i)an.] A. adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to Molossia, a country in Epirus ; esp. M. 
dog, hound, a kind of mastiff 1649. 
inhabitant of Molossia. 

11 Molossus (m<?lp*s:^s). Also molo’ss (1731). 
1586. [L., = Gr. VLokofsaos : see prec.] Pro- 

sody. A foot of three long syllables. 

Molt : see Melt v. ; obs, f. Moult. 
Molten (mJttTt^n), ppl. a. ME. [strong 
pa. pple. of Melt v.] 1. liquefied by heat. 
(Now only of bodies that require great heat to 
melt them ; not, e. g., of wax or ice.) 3. a. 
Of metal, etc,: That has been melted (and 
again solidified), b. Of an image, etc. : Pro- 
duced by melting and running into a mould. 

I. I am as hot as m. Lead Shaks. j%-. The m. 
passion of Burke 1884, 2. b. They made a m, calf 

CovERDALE Exod. xxxIL 4. Hencc Mo'ltenly adv. 
like what is m. 

Molucca (m£^*ka). i68r. The name {Jhe 
Moluccas, the M. Islands) of a group of islands 
(also called the Spice Islands) situated in the 
Eastern Archipelago ; used attrib. in M. bean, 
the fruit of a species of Bonduc, Guilandina 
Bonducella ; etc. 

Moly (mdu*li). 1567. [a. L., a. Gr. fiS>\v.] 
I. Myth. A fabulous plant having a white 
flower and a black root, endowed with magic 
properties, said by Homer to have been given 
by Hermes to Odysseus as a charm against the 
sorceries of Circe. a. Applied to various 
plants supposed to be identical with the moly 
of Homer ; esp. the wild garlic, Allium Moly 

^l&lybdate (m(7li*l)d<?t). 1794. [f. as Mo- 
lybdic a.\ see -ATeL] Chem. A salt of 
molybdic acid, 

fMolybdena (mf?libd?*na), 1693. [a. L. 
molyhdxna, a. Gr, p.ok 6 ^baiva, f, pbKvpdos 
lead.] a. Applied vaguely to various salts or 
ores of lead. b. An older name for Molyb- 
denite. c. From e 1790 to e 1820 occas. used 
for Molybdenum. 

Molybdenite (m^jli’bdensit). 1796. [f. 

prec. + -ITE ^.] ta, Chem. An artificial sulphide 
of molybdenum, b. Min, Disulphide of mo- 
lybdenum occurring in tabular bluish-grey 
crystals. 

Molybdenum (mplibdf n^m, m<7li*bdzh»m). 
1816. [mod.L., alteration of Molybdena.] 
Chem. A metallic element (symbol Mo) occur- 
ring in combination, as in molybdenite, wul- 
fenite, etc. When separated it is a brittle, 
almost infusible silver-white metal, permanent 
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at ordinary temperatures, but rapidly oxidized 
bv heat. 

Molybdic (m<7li*bdik), a. [f. Mo- 

lybdena -h -ic.] a. Min. Containing or de- 
: nved from mohbdenum. b. Chem. Applied to 
compounds containing molvbdenum in its 
higher valency ; esp. in m. acid. 

Molybdite (m^li-bdsit). 1868. [f. Mo- 
lybdena -r -ITE \ ] Min. Trioxide of molyb- 
denum occurring in yellow capillary crystals or 
incrustations. 

Molybdotts (m^Ii’bdos), a. 1796. [f. Mo- 
lybdena -f -ous.] Chem. Applied to com- 
pounds into which molybdenum enters in its 
lower valency, as opp. to Molybdic. 

Mom. U.S. 1911. Shortened f. Momma. 

Mome^ (m(Ja,m). Obs. exc. arch. 1553. [?] 
A blockhead, dolt, fooL 

Mome 2. 1563. Anglicized f. Momus. 

Moment (m<3o*ment), sb. ME. [ad. L. 
momentum, f. mo-, mo'uere to move.] i. A 
point of time, an instant. ts. In the ly-iSth 
c. occas. used for Second - 1767. f 3. A small 
particle -1754. tb. Math. An infinitesimal 
increment or decrement of a varying quantity 
“I743. 4. Importance, weight. Now only in 
of {great, little, etc.) m. 1522. f 5. Cause or 

motive of action; determining influence or 
consideration -1691. 6, A definite stage 

or turning-point in a course of events 1666. 7. 
Meek. Applied, with qualifying -words, to cer- 
tain functions serving as the measure of some 
mechanical effect depending on two different 
factors 1830. 8. One of the elements of a 

complex conceptual entity, (After Ger. use.) 
1863. 

I. We shall all be ebaunged and that in a m. and 
in the twincklynge of an eye Tindale i Cor. xv. 52. 
Phr, Ike 7n.'. occas. in pregnant sense, the fitting or 
favourable in. For the zn. : so far as the near future 
is concerned ; also, during the brief space referred to. 
One m. : ellipL for * wait ’ or ‘ listen one m.* On the 
spur of the m.% see Spur. The m. : ellipt. for ‘ the 
m. when ’ or ‘ that This rn. : used advb. for (<a;) 

immediately? ( 3 ) hardly a m. ago. To the m . : wth 
exact punctuality; also, for the exact time required. 
3. To the 7n,'. to the smallest detail. 4. Things 
which appear at first view of little m. Burke. 7. The 

m. of a force or a velocity about a point, the product 
of the length of the directed line representing the 
force or ffie velocity, multiplied by the length of 
the perpendicular from the point. M. of a couple, 
the product of either of the two equal forces into the 
length of the arm. M. of inertia of a body about 
any axis, the sum of the products of the mass of each 
particle of the body into the square of its least distance 
from the axis. M. of momentum of a rotating body, 
the product of momentum into the distance from the 
axis. 8. Being and not- Being are the elements or 
moments of Becoming Ferrier. Comb. xa.-axis 
Physics, a line indicating by its length and direction 
respectively the m. and the direction of a couple. 
Hence fMoment v. to time precisely. Fuller. 

Momental (m^^memtal), a. 1606. [a. F., 

ad. late L. ^momenfalis, f. momentum’, see 

prec. and -al.] fi. Momentary -1646. 3. 

Math. Of or pertaining to momentum, as m. 
ellipse, etc. 1877. 

I. Not one momentall minute doth she swerue 
Breton. Hence tMome’ntally adv. from moment 
to moment ; for a moment 1612-1646. 
i-McMaientaTieous, a. i6io. [i.'L. momenta- 
neus -f -ous.] 1. Momentary -1801, 3. In- 
stantaneous -1793. 3. Pertaining to an in- 

finitesimal division of time 1708. 
f Momentany, dr. 1508. \2A.Y . momentani, 
ad, L, momentaneus.] Pertaining to the mo- 
ment; transitory; evanescent -1726. 

Momentary a, 1526. [ad* 

L, momentarius, i. momentum’, see Moment 
sb. and -ary®.] 1. Lasting but for a moment ; 
transitory. 2. Short-lived; ephemeral 1587. 
3. Recurring at every moment. Now rare. 
1745* Instantaneous -1847. ts. Math. 
Pertaining to an infinitesimal portion of time 
-1833. quasi-d!ifr/. POPE. 

I. His Griefs are M., and his Joys Immortal Steele. 
X Born like a m. fly, To flutter, buzz about, and die 
1762. 3. A dealer in the fine arts in m. fear of a 

spunging-house 1799, Hence Mo*mentarily adv, 
for a moment ? at every moment; finstantly 1654. 

Momently (mdu'mentli), adv, i 6 'j 6 . [f. 
Moment sb. + -ly®.] 1, Every moment, 3. 
At any moment ; on the instant 1775. 3. For 

I a single moment 1868. 
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MomeatotLS ''m£?ame*iit 3 s), a, 1652. [f. 

Moment sb. -f -ous.] ti. Having motive 
force. s. Of moment ; important, weignU 
1656. 3. Of persons : Having mfluence or im- 
portance, Nov rare. 1667. ^ 

a. There remaineth a second objection, which is tne 
more m. 1655. Hence Momemtous-Iy adz\, -ness. 
Momentiiin (m£i^me‘nt 3 m), PL -ta. 1699. 
[a. L.; see Moment 53.] ti,= M oment 53, 3b. 
1735, fa. ‘Impulsive weight ' (J.) I force of 
movement -1817. ts. Meek. = Moment sb. 7. 
1839. 4, Mech. The ‘ quantity of motion ’ of a 
moving body, measured by the product of the 
mass into the velocity 1699. Hence, in pop. use, 
impetus gained by movement i860. 5* “ 

Moment sb. 8. 1829. 

4. yff-. That m. of i^orance, . . presumpti 
lust of plunder, which nothing has been able 
Burke. 

Mo'imna, U.S.coIIoq. 1895. « Mamma 
Mommer, etc., var. of Mummer, etc. 
liMomtis (mdh’mi^s). Occas. j)/. Monu, 
Momusses, Momus’s. 1563. [L. Momust Gr. 
Mw{j.os, personification of pt^fios ridicule.] A 
Greek divinity, the god of ridicule ; hence, a 
fault-finder, a captious critic. A daughter, 
disciple, son of M., a wag, buffoon. 

Mona (m3a*na). 1774. [a. Sp., Tg., It. 

mona moiiey (whence mod. L. specific name).] 
A small, long-tailed African monkey, Cerco^ 
pithecus mona. 

Monachal, monacal (m^makal), a. 1587. 
[ad. eccl. L. monachalis, f. moncLchus Monk.] 
Of or pertaining to a monk or monastic life ; 
monastic; monkish. 

Monachism 1577. [f. L. 

monackus + -ISM.] i. The monastic system 
or principle; monasticism. ta. A monkish 
characteristic. Miet, So Mo-nachist a, favour- 
ing m. 

Monadd (n^mae'sid), a. 1862. [Mono- 2.] 
Chem. Having the power of saturating one 
molecule of a monobasic acid. 

Monad Also t-2.de. 1613. [ad. 

L, monad‘, monos, ad. Gr. povas unit, f. pbvos 
alone.] i . Th e number one. unity ; an arithmeti- 
cal unit. Now only Hist, with reference to the 
Pythagorean or other Greek philosophies, h. 
Applied to the Deity 1642, 2. An ultimate 

unit of being; an absolutely simple entity 
1748. 

Chiefly used with reference to the philosophy of 
Leibnitz {1646-1716), accor^ng to which the universe 
of existence consists of entities without ^arts, exten- 
sion, or figure, and possessing, in infinitely varied 
degrees, the power of perception, 

3. Biol. A hypothetical simple organism, as- 
sumed as the first term in the genealogy of 
living beings 1835. 4. Zool. A protozoon of 

the genus Monas ^ or, more widely, of the 
order Monadidea or the class Flagellata 1836. 

5. Chem. An element or radical which has the 
combining power of one atom of hydrogen 
1865. 6. quasi-tzi^l == Monadic 1846. 

Comb. m.-deme (Djeme ^ 2)1 m. aiovt^ element, etc, 
jlMonadelpMa (m^naderifia). 1753. [mod. 
L. (Linn.), f. Gr. jiovos one + dSeA^dr brother 
-h -lA ^.] Bot. The sixteenth class in the 
Linnaean Sexual System, comprising plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers having the sta- 
mens united in one bundle. Hence Mo*na- 
delph, a plant of this class. Monadedphian, 
Mo^dedphous adfs. 

Monadic (m^nse*dik), a. 1788. [ad. Gr. 
fiovadiKos composed of units, f. jnovaB^j pLovds 
Monad.] i. Composed of monads or units ; 
pertaining to or of the nature of a monad ; 
eristing singly. Also quasi-53., that which is 
so composed. 3. Chem, Of the nature of a 
moimd ; univalent 1872, 3. Relating to mo- 

nadfism 1862. Mona*dical a. in sense i, 1642. 
Monadifona (m^^n^*diff7im), a. 1862. [f. 
Monad ; see -form.] Biol, Having the form 
of a monad. 

Mona^sm (m^im^iz’m), 1875. [f. Mo- 
nad + -ISM.] The theory of the monadic 
nature of matter or of substance generally ; the 
doctrine of monads, esp. that of Leibnitz. 
Monadolo^ (m^nadi^dodgi). 1733. [a. 
F. monadol&gie (Leibnitz) ; see Monad and 
-LOGY.] The doctrine of monads. 


Monai; seeMoNAUL. ^ I 

MonamIde (mpmamoid). 1861. [f. Mo- 
n(o)- + Amide,] Chem, An amide formed by j 
the displacement of one of the three hydrogen s 
atoms of ammonia. ’ 

Monamine ^m^-namsin], 1859. [f. as • 

prec. + Amine,] Chem. An. amine formed by 'j 
the exchange 61 one of the three hydrogen J 
atoms of ammonia for a basic radical. | 

J Monandria (m/?n2e*ndria\ 1753. [mod.L. ^ 
(Linn.), f. Gr. pLuvapbpos having one husband | 
if. pLovos dvSp- male, taken in the sense 
‘stamen’).] Bot, The first class in the Lin- 
nman Sexual System, comprising all plants 
having hermaphrodite flowers with but one 
stamen or male organ. Hence Monamdrous 

a. i8o5. 

Monandry (mpasemdri). 1855. [ad. Gr. 
^ povavbp ' ia ; see Monandria and -Y^] The 
custom of having only one husband at a time. 
Monarcli (mpmaik), sL 1450. [ad. L. 
monarcha, ad. Gr. pLovdpx'rjs (nsn. pLovapxos), 
f. pLovos single -f dpx^iv to rule.] i. Orig., a 
sole and absolute ruler of a state. In mod. 
use, a sovereign bearing the title of king, 
queen, emperor, or empress, or the like. 
(Now more or less rhet., exc. in techn, use.) 

b. transf. and fig. 1581. 2. A very large red 

and black butterfly 1893. 

I. He is reputed as absolute a monark as any other 
in India Sir T. Herbert, b. Come thou M. of the 
Vine, Plumpie Bacchus Shaks. Mont Blanc is the 
m. of mountains Byrox. Hence Momarch. v. intr. 
to act the m. : also to tn. it. 

Monarctl (m^-nark), a. 1884. [f. Gr. 

pop os single -r d-px^i beginning ; cf. Diarch. ] 
Bot. Arising from only one point of origin, as 
the woody tissue of a root. 

Monarclial (mpna-ikal), a. 1586. [f. 

Monarch sb. -i- -al.] i. Of, belonging to, or 
befitting a monarch 1592. ^ 2. Having the 
status or exercising the functions of a monmeh 
1586, 3, Ruled by a monarch ; monarchical. 

Now rare or Obs. 1586. 

I. Satan, whom now transcendent glory rais'd 
Above his fellows, with M. pride.. thus spake Mii-t. 
3. Nations m, and aristocratical Landor. 
Monarchess (m^-naikes). Now rare, i595* 
[f. Monarch sb . -h -ess.] A female monarch. 
Monarcliial (m^na-ikial), a, 1600. [f. L. 
monorchia -f -AL.] = MONARCHAL a, 
Monarebdan (mpnaukian). 1765.^ [ad. 
late L, monarchiani pi., f, monorchia \ see 
Monarchy and -an. j A. sb . One of those 
heretics in the 2nd and 3rd centuries who 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity, interpreting 
7 povapxLci rod Qeov, ‘ the monarchy of God ’ 
(a current designation for monotheism), as 
implying this. B. adf Of or belonging 
to the Monarchians or to Monarchianism 
1847, Hence MonaTchianism, the anti- 
trinitarian doctrine of the Monarchians. 
Monaretde (mpna*jkik), a. 1612, [a. F. 

monarchique^ ad. Gr. povapx^f^dsy f. povapxos ; 
see -IC,] I, Of a government : Having the 
characteristics of monarchy. Now usu. Mon- 
archical. 1624. 2. Of or belonging to a 

monarchy ; favouring monarchy 1647. 3. Of 

or pertaining to a monarch or monarchs, Now 
rare or 035. 1612, 

Monarctdcal (m^na’ikikal), a. 1576. [f. 
as prec. ; see -ICAL.] i. Of the nature of a mon- 
archy ; esp. of government, vested in a monarch 
1589. 2, = Monarchic a. 2. 1628. 3. = Mon- 

archic a. 3. 1576. 4. Having undivided rule ; 
fautocratic 1618. Hence MonaTchicaUy 
Monardiism (m^maikiz’m). 1838. [a. F. 
monarchisme, f. monarphie^ see -iSM.] The 
principles of monarchical government ; attach- 
ment to monarchy. So Momarchist, an advo- 
cate of monarchy 1647. 

Monarebize (m^i-naikmz), v. 1592. [f. 

Monarch sb. -f -ize.] i, intr. To perform 
the ofiSce of monarch; to rule absolutely. 
Also to m. it. 2. irons, fa. To rule over as a 
monarch -1621. b. To make a monarchy of 
1660. 

1. Allowing him a breath, a little Scene, To M., be 
fearid, and kill with lookes Shaks. 

+MonaTcho. 1588. [repr. It. monarca 
Monarch,] i. The title assumed by an in- 


sane Italian who fancied himself emperor of 
the w’orld ; hence transf. -1634. 2. Used de- 

risively for JvIoNARCH. Marston. 

Monarchy (m^?*naiki). late ME. [a. F. 
manarchte, ad. L. monorchia, Gr. povapyia 
rule of one, f. pCvapxos Monarch.] fi. Un- 
divided rule by a single person; absolute 
power -1876. 2. A state ruled by a monarch ; 

also, the rule or government exercised by 
a monarch, late IME. 3- Monarchical rule 
1638. t4- The territory of a monarch {rare) 

-1699. 

I. Gregory VII. .claimed the m. of the^ world 1876. 

2, Absolute or despotic 7/z., government in which the 
will of the monarch is absolute. Constitutional m, 
(see Constitutional et. 4). Electiue m., one in 
which the monarch is elected. Hereditary m., one 
in which the monarch succeeds by heredity. Limited 
m. (see Limited). 3. The very institution of m. was 
repulsive to them Buckle. fig. The M. of right 
St£I£L£« 

II Monas (m/*n^s). FI. monades (mp-nadfz). 
1568. [Gr. pQvoLs ; see Monad.] « Monad. 
Monasterial (mpnast!s*rial), a, late ME. 
[f. L. monasterium (see Monastery) -f -al.] 
Belonging to or of the nature of a monastery. 
Hence Monasteuially adv. like a monk. 
Monastery (mp-nastsrx). late ME. ^ [ad. 
eccl, L. monasiemum, a. late Gr, povaariipLov^ 
f. povd^iiv to live alone, f. /toVor.] A place of 
residence of a community (now almost ex- 
clusively, of monks) living secluded from the 
world under religious vows. 

Monastic (m^nm-stik), a, (and shL) 1600. 
[ad. med.L. monasticus, a. late Gr. pLovaarinos, 
f. povd^Hv ; see prec.] i. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of monks, nuns, friars, and the 
like, or monasteries, a. Bookbinding. Epithet 
of a method of finishing by tooling without 
gold ; = ‘ antique ’ 1880. 3. sb. A member of 

a monastic order ; a monk 1632. 

I, To forsweare the ful stream of y« world, and to 
Hue in a nooke meerly Monastick Shaks. So 
Mona*sticaI a. pertaining to m, life, late ME. ; -ly 
adv. 

Monasticism (mphse-stisiz’m). 1795. [f. 

Monastic -h -ism.] The monastic system. 
Monatomic (mpnatp-mik), a, 1848, [f. 

Mon(o)- + Atom + -ic.] Chem, Containing 
one atom ; consisting of molecules each con- 
taining one atom. Also used for; Univalent. 
So Mona*tomism, m. quality or condition, 
Monaul (mpnp*!). Also monai, minaul, 
etc, 1769. [Hind, mundl or mondlL\ Anglo- 
Indian name for the Impeyan pheasant, 
Monaxial (mpnm-ksial), a, 1880. [f. Mo- 
N(o)- + L. axis + -AL, after Axial.] Bot. 
and Zool. Having only one axis; developing 
along a single line, 

Monazite(m^*nazsit). 1836. [a.. Gex, mona- 
zit, f. Gr. /zovdfctv to be solitary, on account 
of its rarity.] Min, Phosphate of the cerium 
metals, found in reddish or brownish crystals. 
llMondaine (mond|h). 1908, [Fr. ; cf. 
Mundane.] A woman belonging to the world 
of fashion, 

Monday (m»*nd^i, -di). [OE. Mdnandseg, 
f, mdnan, gen. of m.d7ta MoON sb, + dxg Day ; 
tr. late L. Lunx dies.'] The second day of the 
week. 

But soft, “What day is this ? M., my Lord Shaks. 
Black M., (<z) a name for Easter M. ; (p) school 
slang, the first school-day after a vacation. Saint 
M., used with reference to the practice among work- 
men of being idle on M., as a consequence of drunken- 
ness on Sunday; chiefly in to keep Saint M. 1753. 
Hence Mo'ndayisli a. affected with the indisposi- 
tion, often felt by clergymen on Monday, resulting 
from Sunday’s work 1804. 

11 Monde (mond). 1765. [Fr., = ^ worlds 
Cf, Beau-monde.] The world of fashionable 
people; society. Also, the set in which one 
moves. 

Mondial (m^mdial), a. 1918. [ad. F. mon- 
dial, ad. late L, mundialis, f. mundus world,] 
World-wide. 

Mone, obs. f. Moan, Moon. 

Monest, obs. f. Monish v. 

Monetary (m^'ni'tari, a. 1802. [ad. 

L. monetarius of or belonging to the mint, f. 
moneta mint.] i. Of or pertaining to the 
coinage or currency. 2. Pertaining to or con- 
cerned with money, pecuniary i860. 
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X. M. unity tr.e star.dard unit of value of a country’s 
coinage, z. Deep in great ui. transactions x£65. 

Monetli^e, oos. ff. ^vSonth. 

Monetize (mourtsiz, a 1880. [f. 

L. moTteia -f -IZE." irans. To give a standard 
value to (a metal) in the coinage of a country ; 
to put into circulation as money. So Mone- 
tiza*tioii 1864. 

Money (m27*ni]; , sb. FL naone3rs ^m 27 *nl 2 ). 
ME, [a. OF. moneie (mod.F. Tmnnaie) : — 
L. moneta : orig. the name of a goddess m 
whose temple at Rome money was coined, 
hence, a mint, money. The pi, monies is now 
used chiefly in sense 4.] i. Current coin ; 
metal stamped in pieces as a medium of ex- 
change and measure of value, b. Hence, any- 
thing serving the same purposes as coin, late 
ME. c. In mod- use applied indifferently to 
coin and to such promissory documents repre- 
senting coin (esp. bank-notes) as are currently 
accepted as a medium of exchange. See 
Paper money. 1819. 2. (Withp/.) A particu- 
lar coin or coinage. Also, a denomination of j 
value representing a fraction or a multiple of 
the value of some coin ; in full, 0/ ac- 

count late ME. 3. Coin in reference to its 
purchasing power ; hence, possessions or pro- 
perty viewed as convertible into money ME. 
b. as a commodity in the market 1687. 4. pi. 

Prop. = " sums of money but often = the 
sing, (sense 3). Now chiefly in legal or quasi- 
legal use, or as an archaism, late ME. 

I. 1 will giue thee the worth of it in m. x F/ngs 
xxi. 2. Words are wise mens counters, they do 

but reckon by them : but they are the mony of fboles 
Hobbes, fivltita m . : standard silver coin, c. In 
international commerce, .a good bill of exchange] 
is good m. 1905. 3. Wealth and m-..are, xn common 
language, considered as in every respect synonymous 
Adam Smith. b. The value of m. must be judged, ; 
like every thing else, from it’s rate at market Burke. 

4. You come to me, and you say, Shylocke, we would 
haue moneyes Shaks. From Shaks. onwards the use 
of the pi. for the sing, has been attributed to Jews, 
whose pronunc. is sometimes ridiculed by the spelling 
* monish *, 

Phrases. M. wakes the mare io go ; w. is the sinews 
of war % time is m, ; etc. J^or love or m . : see Love 
sh. i^So and so) for my^ m. (colloq.) = * is what I de- 
sire or like ‘ is my choice ‘ give me To make 
w, to acquire or earn m. To coin m . : to make m. 
rapidly. {Jt is) not everybody's or every man's m . : 
not what everybody would find worth its price. There 
is m. in {^something)', m. can be made out of it. 

aitrih. and Comb . : m.-bill, a bill in Parliament for 
granting supplies; -broker, a money-dealer; -clattse, 
a clause (in a parliarnentary bill) for granting supplies; 
-column, (a) a portion of a page marked off by verti- 
cally ruled lines for figures denoting sums of money ; 
(p) the column of a newspaper devoted to the money- 
market ; -dealer, one who deals in m. in the way of 
exchange, banking, lending, etc. ; so -dealing vbL sb . ; 
•jobber,_a dealer in m. or coin; -market, the sphere 
of operation of the dealers in loans, stocks, and shares ; 
•monger, a dealer in money, esp, in the way of lend- 
ing it; hence -mongering, f-monging vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a , ; -order, an order for payment of a specified 
sum, issued at one ^ost-ofhce and payable at another 
(in British use restricted to what is pop. called Sl post- 
office order y as dist, from a postal order ') ; f-sciive- 
ner, one whose business it is to raise loans, put 
money out at interest, etc., on behalf of his clients ; 
•spider = next id ) ; also, a spider of the genus 
Sal ficus I -spinner, ia) a small spider, Aranea 
scenicoy supposed to bring good luck m money or 
other matters to the person over whom^ it crawls ; ib) 
one who makes great sums by speculation or usury. 

Money v. late ME. [In sense 1, 

ad. F. monnayer'y in other senses, f. Money 
I. trans. To coin or mint (money), rare, ta* 
To supply with money ; hence, to bribe -1625. 

3. To dispose of for money (rare) 1611. 
Mo-neyage. Bist. 1747. [a. OF, monne- 
agt (mod. F. ntonnayage) mint, tax upon 
money, f. monnayer Money z/.] * A payment 

by the moneyers for the privilege of coining ; 
otherwise explained as a payment by the sub- 
jects to prevent loss by the depreciation or 
change of coinage ' (Stubbs). 

Mo*ney-bag. 1565. 1. A bag for holding 
money. In pi. often joc. for ‘ wealth \ 2. 

transf. pi. A person notable as having or 
loving money 1818. 

Mo*ney-bound, a. joc. 1825. [after 
weather-bound.’] Detained by want of money. 
Mo-ney-box. 1585. A box for money; 
esp. a closed box into which com is dropped 
through a slit. 


lays 

Mo-neyH*a nger. late ME. One whose 

harness it is to change money at a fixed rate. 
Moneyed (m5?*nid), a. Also monied. 
^457. L?- Money s 5 . + -ed 2.] 1. Ha\ing 

money, rich in money. M, man often spec. « 
2. Consisting of monev, de- 
rived iTom money 1790. 3. Jiff, znierest : "inter- 
est in money as a possession ; a class of per- 
sons having such interest. (Cf. landed inter- 
ed.) lyxi. 4, 0 \S, Of a company, etc. ;i 
Having power to deal in money 1872. 

X. The monied men and leaders of commerce Rus- 
** nionied resources of the State 1835. 

Moneyer (m^-niai). ME. [a. OF. man- 
^)ierf mon(n)oier : — L. monetarius ininter."^ 
ti- a. A money-changer. ME. only. b. A 
money-dealer, banker, capitalist 1706. 2. One 
who coins money; a minter. Now chiefly 
Hist. late ME. ^ 

a. The Provost and Company of Jiloneyers 1668. 

Mo-ney-gmb. 1768. [Cf. Grub sb.] One 
who is sordidly intent on amassing money. 
So Mo-ney-gru bber. Mo‘iiey-gru:bbmg vbl. 
sb. and ppL a. 

I Mo-ney-lender. ^1780. One whose bnsi- 
! ness is lending money at interest. So Momey- 
! lending vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

\ Moneyless (mj>nUes), a. ME. [-less.] 

! Without money. 

Mo-ney-ma'ker. late ME. +i. A minter, 

moneyer -1523. 2. One who gains and 

accumulates money; one intent on getting 
money 1864. So Mo-ney-making vbl. sh. ac- 
quisition of wealth ; ppl. a. occupied in, or 
intent on, acquiring wealth ; also (of things) 
lucrative. 

Money matter, 1552. [Matter sb. IV. 
3.1 An affair turning upon money. Chiefly 
pi., the financial side of things. 
Money’s-worth. 1588. [Worth sb.'] i. 
Something recognized as worth money or 
equivalent to money 1604, 2. Full value for 

money paid or to be paid. (Now chiefly with 
poss. pron.) 

Mo-ney-wort*^ 1578. [After the old L. 
name Nummulardal] The plant Lysimachia 
Nummularia or Herb Twopence, which has 
roundish glossy leaves. Also, a book-name 
for AnagalUs ienella and other plants. 
Mongcom (m^-qk^m). Obs. exc. dial. 
ME. [f. ME. mong mixture -f Corn sb.'^] 

' Mixed corn ' = Maslin 2. 

Monger (mzy’ngoi). [OK mangerey f. fnan- 
gian to traffic {with)y to barter, f. L. mango 
trader.] A dealer, trader, trafficker. Now 
rarcy exc. as the second element in compounds, 
as cheesemongcryjiskmongery ironmonger. Since 
i6th c., chiefly, one who carries on a petty or 
disreputable traffic, as fashion-m.y mass-m., 
news-m.y scandal-m., etc. 

Mongering (mn-ggarig), vbl. sb. 1846. [f. 
Monger -f -ingI.] Tmding, trafficking. 
Chiefly used as a second element in compounds. 
So Mo'ngermg^;)/. a., Momgery. 

Mongol (m^’ggpl). 1738. [Native name, 
said to be f. mong * brave *. Cf. Mogul.] A. 
sb. One of an Asiatic race now chiefly inhabit- 
ing Mongolia, between China proper and 
Siberia ; also more widely, a Mongoh’an. B. 
adj. Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
Mongols, their country, or language; Mon- 
golian 1763. 

Mongolian (mggg^aflian). 1738. [fl Mon- 
gol 4- -IAN.] A. adj. I. = Mongol a, 2. 
Anthropology. Belonging to the yellow-skinned 
straight-haired type of mankind 1828. 3. 

Applied to a type of idiots resembling the 
Mongolians in physiognomy 1892. B. sb, A 
native of Mongolia; the language of the 
Mongols ; one of the Mongolian race of man- 
kind (see A. 2) 1846. So MongoTic a. and sb. 

1834* 

Mongoloid (mg-gg^oid), fls. (andr^.) 1868. 

[f, Mongol 4 * -oid.J i. Belonging to that 
one of the five principal races of mankind 
which prevails over the vast region lying east 
of a line drawn from Lapland to Siam. Hux- 
ley. 2. = Mongolian a. 3. 1899. 3. sb. 

One of the Mongoloid race 1868. 

Mongoose, mungoose (m^?-gg«s, m2?’g- 
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gjJs), 1698. [a, Marathi mcngusl) i. An 
ichneumon. Herpes tes griseus, common in 
India, and able to kiE venomous snakes un- 
harmed. Also applied to other ichneumons 
(subfamily Herpesiinoe). 2. A species of lemur 
or maJd, Lemur mongoz 1758. 

Mongrel (mn*ggrel), sb. and a. i486 
(meng;rell). [app. f. root meng-, mang-, mong- 
to mix (see Meng v.) -f -rel.] a. sb. 1. A 
dog of no definable breed, resulting from various 
crossings, fb. Applied to persons as a term of 
contempt. (Cf. cur.) “1764. 2. An animal or 
plant resulting from the crossing of different 
breeds or kinds; restricted by some to the 
result of the crossing of vaneties (opp. to 
hybrid) 1677. 3. A person not of pure race. 

Chiefly disparaging. 1542. 

2. The parents of mongrels are varieties, and mostly 
domestic varieties Darwin, fig. Though his tw'o 
faculti^ of Serving-man and SoiHciter, should com- 
pound into one m. Milt. 

B. adj. (the sb. used attrib. and appositively). 
I. Of dogs : That is a mongrel 1576. b. As an 
abusive epithet for a person 1605. 2. In wider 

use, of animals and plants 1635. 3. Of per- 

sons : Of mixed race. Chiefly disparaging. 
1606. 4. transf. That is ‘ neither one thing 

nor the other Chiefly 1581, b. 

Applied to a word or a dialect 16x0. 

1. b. A Knaue, a Rascall,. .and the Sonne and 
Heire of a Mungrill Bitch Shaks. 4. These Mun- 

S ell Pamphlets (part true, part false) Fuller. Hence 
O'ngrelism, the condition of being in. or hybrid. 
Mo’ngrelize irans. to make m. in race, etc. 

’Mongst {v[m^s!t)yprep. foel. 1590. Aphet. 
f. Amongst. 

Monial (rnFa-nial). ME. [a. OF. moinely 
moynel, monial (mod.F. meneau), of unkn. 
origin.] Arch. Now Aniiq, A mullioru 
Momed, var. of Moneyed. 

Monilated (mp*nikited),7)j)/. a. 1877. [f. 
L. monile necklace + -ate ^ -f -ED ^.] Anai. 
=* next ^ 

Mordlifonn (mpniflifpim), a. 1802. [a. F. 
moniliforme, or ad. mod.L. moniliformis, i. 
monile necklace ; see -form.] Of the form of 
a necklace ; having contractions at regular in- 
tervals ; consisting of protuberances suggesting 
a string of beads. 

Moniment, obs. f. Monument. 

Monish (m^mij), v, MK Now rare. [a. 
OF. monesier : — ^pop, L. ^monesiare : see Ad- 
monish.] To admonish. Hence Mo'iiislier, 
Mo*nisIimeiit (arch.). 

Monism (mpmiz’m). 1862. [ad. mod.L. 
monismusy i, Gr. fiovos single; see -isM.] 
Philos, a. The doctrine that only one being 
exists. b. A general name for those theories 
which deny the duality (i. e. the existence as 
two ultimate kinds of substance) of matter and 
mind 1876. c. The doctrine that there is only 
one Supreme Being, as opp. to the belief in a 
Good and an Evil Principle as co-ordinate 
powers 1872. 

b. Thus materialism and idealism or spiritualism 
are both species of m. ; the nam^ however, is often 
applied specifically to a third variety, viz, the doctrine 
that^ physical and psychical^ phenomena are alike 
manifestations of a reality which cannot be identified 
with either matter or mind. N.E.D. ^ So Mo'nist, 
one who holds a doctrine of m. (in any sense) 
1836. Moni'stic at., Moni'stically adv. 
Monition (mdhi’Jon). late ME, [a. OF., 
or ad. L. monitionem, f. monit-y monere,] i, 
jp a. Instruction, b. Warning. Also, a warn- 
ing. 2. A warning of the presence or immin- 
ence of something (now only, of some impend- 
ing danger), late ME. 3. An official or legal 
intimation or notice 1460. b. A formal notice 
from a bishop or an eccl. court admonishing a 
person to refrain from a specified offence 1509. 
c. In those courts which use the civil law pro- 
cess, a process in the nature of a summons 
1840. 

I. Sage monitions from his friends His talents to 
employ for nobler ends Swift. 2. The first monitions 
of the impending catastrophe occurred in 63 a. d, 1906. 
Hence Moni'tion v. Eccl, Law.y to warn by a m. 

Monitor (mpmitpi), sh. 1546. [a. L., f. 
monere y see -OR.] i. One who (or that which) 
admonishes another as to his conduct. Now 
somewhat arch. j-Also (I'are), an instigator- 
1596. 2. A senior pupil in a school, with 
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special duties, esp. that of keeping order, and 
occas. of acting as teacher to a junior class 
1546, 3. Something that reminds or gives 

warning 1655. t4. = Back-board 4. -1831. 

5. A lizard of the family Mantiond^ or Vara- 
nidse, inhabltiiig Africa and Australia, supposed 
to give warning of the vicinity of crocodiles 
i8a6. 6. An ironclad having a very low free- 

board and one or more revolving turrets con- 
taining great guns; so called from the name 
given by Captain Ericsson, its inventor, to the 
first vessel of the sort iSSa- 7. (In full 
roof or iopJ) A raised part of a roof (e. g. in 
a railway-carnage), with openings for light and 
ventilation. Hence 1871. S. A jointed 

nozzle used in hydraulic mining, which may be 
turned in any direction 188 r, 

X, In this {sc. religion] you need not be a M, to the 
King BA,coNr. Conscience, this once able m., — 

S laced on high as a judge within us Sterne. Hence 
lo'nitor v. irans. to guide as a m. Ejeats. Moni- 
tO’riai a. monitory; of, pertaining to, or performed 
by monitors in schools. MonitoTially ad'v. 
ido’nitorsliip. Mo’nitress, a female m. 
Monitory (mp’nitari). 1450. [ad. L. moni- 
iarius; see prec. and -ORY.] A. adj. i. Giving 
or conveying a warning ; admonitory, b. M. 
letter ~ B. 2. 1696. 3. M. lizard ~ MONITOR 

sb. 5. 1810. B. si, *!• I. An admonition -1677. 
2. A letter containing an admonition or warn- 
ing, esp. one issued by a bishop or pope 1624. 
A. I. He heard the m. growl [of a mastiff] Woansw, 

Mottk (m^k). [OE. mumtc i^*muniko-^ 
ad. pop. L. ^monicus for ononackus^ a. late Gr. 
fiovax 6 s adj., single, solitary, f. /zdvos alone. 
The word orig. meant a religious hermit or 
solitary.] i. A member of a community of 
men living apart from the world under vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, according to 
a rule. (Cf. friar,) a. As the name of certain 
animals, esp. with reference to the cowl or 
hood of a monk; see also Sea-monk 1713. 3* 
As the name of various objects in certain arts 
and crafts 1683. 

I. Black m., a Benedictine; also, a Black or 
Augastinian canon j tgray m., white m., a Cister- 
cian m. But all Hoods, make not Monkes Shaks. 
The object of a m. was to make a good man of Mm- 
self, the object of a friar was to do a good work among 
others 1889. x Tropidorhynchtcs Corniculatzis . . Its 
bare head and neck have also suggested the names 
of ‘ Friar Bird *, ‘ Monk * * leather Head etc. 

Gould. 3. The Sheet Printed on has a black 
jlotch on it: "N^ich Blotch is called a M. Moxon. 
A round- fac^ pestle, called a M. 1763. The piece 
of agarick used to communicate the fire to the powder 
is called the m. 1834. 

Comb , : in.-hat, the Molossus nasutus of Jamaica, 
etc.; M.-Latia, the corrupt Latin used by monks; 
xn.-sealy a white-bellied seal inhabiting the Medi- 
terranean; m.’s rhubarb, a species of dock, esp. 
Runiex Patient to. and R, edpinus, 

Monkdom (mt7*^kd9m). 1863. [f. prec. -f- 
-I>Om:,] The condition of a monk; monks 
collectively ; the domain of monks. 

Monkery (mn-gkari). Chiefly contempt, 
1536. [f. Monk + -ery.] i. The state, con- 
dition, or profession of monks ; monastic life, 
monastidsm. 3. a. A body of monks ; a 
monastery 1549. h. Monks collectively ; also, 
the monks (of a particular place) 1552. 3, pl^ 

Monkish practices or paraphernalia 1624. 4« 

Conduct or practice characteristic of monks 
(esp. in the Middle Ages) 1649. 

1. You quote not one line from any Father in the 
thM century, in favour of m.^ Weslev. 2. a. A long 
residence.. in courts, monkeries, and barracks 1852, 

Monkey (mz^-gki), sb, FI, fmonkies, 
monkeys. 1530. [Of obscure origin. Possi- 
bly MLG-. *ino7teke, dim. of Romanic *monna 
(F. '\7nmne. It. monna, etc. female ape) of 
unknown etym,] I. i. An animal of any 
spedes of the group of mammals closely allied 
toand resembling man, and ranging from the | 
anthropoid apes to the marmosets ; any animal j 
of the order Primates except man and the 
lemurs. In a more restricted sense, the terra 
is taken to exclude the anthropoid apes and 
the baboons* 2. transf, a. One who resembles 
a monkey ; esp, a mimic 1589. h. A term of 
playful contempt, chi^y of young people 
1604, 3. a. A young hare. dial. b. A sheep. | 
Australian, i88x, 

1. His Monkie..torc his Prindpall Note-Booke all 
to pieces, when by chance it lay forth Bacok. Fowl- 




tng m.f a m, of the genus Myceies, 2, b. Well, little 
monkeys mine, I mast go write ; and so good-night 
Sw-UFT. 

H. f I. A kind of gun or cannon -1663. 3, 

A machine consisting of a heavy hammer or 
ram working vertically in a groove and used in 
pile-dnvmg, etc. Also, the ram itself and the 
hook by which it is raised. 1750. 3. Applied 

to various receptacles for liquor ; esp. a globu- 
lar earthenware water-vessel with a straight 
upright neck 1834. 4. Betting-slang. 5 

in America, $500. 1832. 

Phrases (colloq. and slang). To suck (or sup) the m . : 
{a) to drink from the bottle; hence, to tipple - (^) 10 
drink opt of a cocoa-nut emptied of milk and filled 
-mth spirit; (c) to drink spirits from a cask through 
a straw or tu be insetted in a small hole. My monkey* s 
up : I am angry or enraged. So to get onPs m, up^ 
to put (a person’s) m, up. 

aitrih. and C< 7 ?w< 5 .t m.-block,*asinaII single block 
strapped with a swivel; also, those nailed on the 
topsail-^ ards of some merchantmen, to lead the bunt- 
lines through ’ (Smyth) ; -board, a footboard at 
the back of a vehide for a footman or conductor to 
stand on ; -boat, {a) a small boat used in docks and 
on the Thames ; -engine, a pile-driver having a ram 
moving in a wooden frame ; -gaff l/.S., a small gaE 
on some large merchant-vessels, placed above the 
spatnker-gaff ; -jacket, a short close-fitting jacket, 
such as IS worn by sailors; -rail, a supplementary 
rail above the quarter-rail; -shines pi, t/.S, slang, 
monkey-like tricks ox antics ; monk;ey(’'s)-tail, a 
short iron bar used in training naval rans ; a lanyard 
attached to the end of a lever; m. tricks, mischievous 
tricks 1780 ; -wrench, a wrench or spanner having a 
movable jaw. 

b. in.-bread, the fruit of the baobab tree; also, 
the tree; -cup, the pitchcr-plant, genus Nepenthes % 
-flower, the genus Jiltmulus ; m. nut, a name for 
the pesL-nut, A rachishyPogara; -puzzle, the puzzle- 
monkey, Araucaria indfricaia, 

Mo*iikey, v. 1859. [f. prec.] I. irans. a. 
To ape the manners of, mimic, b. To mock, 
make a Jest of. 2. intr. To play mischievous 
or foolish tricks 1886. 

MoTikey-fiace. 1598. A (human) face like 
a monkey’s. So Mo'i^ey-faced a, 
Monkeyfy (mc^gkifai), v. Also i-moiikify. 
1761. [f. Monkey si, 4- -fy.] To make like 
a monkey; to make ridiculous-looking. 

Monkeyish (mo*gki|iJ), <z. 1631, [f. Mon- 
key jA 4 - -IShL] Like a monkey in imitative- 
ness or mischievousness, Momkeyishness. 
Mo-nkeyism. 1845. [f. Monkey sb. 4* 
-ISM.] Monkey-like character or behaviour. 
Mo*nkey-pot Also monkey's pot. i. 
The woody seed-vessel of the Brazilian tree 
Lecyfhis ollaria ; the tree itself. a. A vessel 
used in tropical countries for cooling water 

flV^nkeyro'ny. 1773. Alteration of Ma- 
caroni (sense 2) -1786. 

Mo'nk-fisli. 1610. [f. Monk.] i. The 
Angel-fish, Squaiina angelus. 3. The Angler, 
Lofhius piscatordus 1666. 

Monkhood (mirgkhud). OE. [f. Monk 4- 
-HOOD.] ^ The state or profession of a monk ; 
monasticism ; monks collectively. 

Monkish (mz^-gkij), a, 1546. [f. Monk 4- 
-rsH ^.] X. Of or belonging to monks ; monastic, 
b. That is a monk 1697, c. Used or done by 
monks 1612. 3. Resembling a monk or what 

pertains to a monk 1577. 3. Characteristic of 

monks or the monastic system. Chiefly de- 
preciatory, 1570. 

I. b. An old M. author 1697, c. M. Ijttin 1751. 
2, A thinne lippe, and a little m. eye 1602. Hence 
Mo’uMslixiess. 

Monkly (mz?-gldi), a. Now rare. OE. 
[f. Monk + -i.y i.] Of or pertaining to a 
monk or monks ; monastic, 

Moiikship (mi?*gkjip). 1620. [£ Monk 4- 
•SHIP.] The monastic system ; monks collec- 
tively. With pass, pron. The personality of a 
monk. 

Monk's-hood, monkshood (m2?‘gkshnd). 

^578- [From likeness of form.] i. A plant of 
the genus Acmiium, esp. A. Napdlus, a. 
Applied to species of the genus Delphinium 
(I^arkspur) and to Dielytra Cucullaria 1597, 
Monmouth (mz?^!-, m^mmo])). Hist. 1599. 
The name of an English county town (for- 
merly regarded as part of Wales), used attrib, 
X. M, cap : a flat round cap formerly worn by 


. soldiers and sailors. a. M, cock ; a military 
j ‘ cock' of the hat 1711-69. 

I I. The Welchmen.. wearing Ltcekes in their M. 
I caps Shaks, 

Mono- m^np), bef. a vowel often 

■ moa-, repr. Gr. ^ovo-, comb. f. /rovos alone, 
• only, single, occurring in a number of words 
! adopted from existing Greek compounds (as 
' Monarch, Monogamy, Monopoly), and 
^ hence used to form words independently of a 
'j Greek ori^nal. In recent formations mono- 
j is often combined (instead of Uni-) with a 
Latin element, and occas. prefixed to an 
English word. Many of these w'ords have 
correlatives in Dl- pref.-, Tei-, Poly-, etc. 

I. General words : Monoca’rdian [Gr. KapSia} a., 
having a single auricle and ventricle to the heart, as 
fishes and reptiles. Monoci*liate(d ad/s., Zoot. hav- 
ing a single cilium. Monoco'ndylar, -condy*- 
lian, -condylic [Gr. fiovo^coj/SuAcy] adjs., Zool, 
having one occipital condyle, as the skull of birds and 
reptiles. Monocro'tic, Mono’crotous [Gr. icporov 
beat] adjs., Phys. of a pulse, having a single heat, 
not Dicrotic. Momocyst Path, a tumour con- 
sisting of a single cyst. Monoda'ctyKe, Mono- 
da’Ctylous [Gr. SoktvAo^ finger] ad/s., Zool, having 
only one finger, toe, or claw; in Crustacea = Sub- 
chelate. Monoga*stric iGx.yacrr^p stomach] a., 
Anat. having only one stomach or digestive cavity. 
Monoide'ism, concentration of the mind upon one 
idea ; esp. as a form of monomania. Mono *latry, 
worship of one out of many gods. Monomeni’seous 
a., applied to those eyes, in invertebrates, that have 
only one lens. ^ Mono’merous [Gr. /lepos part] a., 
Eniom, consisting of only one member or joint ; Bot. 
applied to flowers having one member in each whorl. 
Monope*talous a,, of a flower, having the corolla in 
one piece or the petals united so as to form a tube. 
Mo'nophase a., Electr. exhibiting a single phase. 
Monophyle’tic [Gr. <|»vA€Tt/co5, f. tribesman] 

a., pertaining to one family or race or to descent from 
asmgle prototypal form. Monophy 'lions [Gr. «#)vA- 
Aov leaf] a., of a calyx, consisting of one leaf. Mouo- 
pbiyodont [Gr. tfiveiv to generate 4- hSovr-, ofiovsr 
tooth] a., having only one set of teeth. Mo'noplast, 
•plastid IGr. irAao-TO? formed], Biol, a single or 
simple cell ; an organism or stage of an organism, 
consisting of such ; hence Monopla'stic a, || Mono- 
ple’gia [Gr. itAtiv)? stroke], Path, paralysis of one 
part or limb only; hence Monople'gic a, Mono*- 
pody [Gr. iro 5 -, irovs foot], Pros, a measure consist- 
ing of a single foot. Monopo’Jylogue [Polv- -f- 
-locue], an entertainment in which one actor sustains 
many characters. Monopsyebism [Gr, ypvpcj 
soul], the theory that all souls are one ; the unity 
of souls thus asserted, Mouopyre*nous (Gr. 
irvpijv fruit-stone] a,, Bot, having but one stone or 
kernel ; said of fruits. Mo’lior^, a railway with 
carriages running on a single rail. Moxiose*pa- 
lous a,, Bot. prop., having one lateral sepal only ;Wt 
misused for gamosepalous. Mqnosi'pbonous a., 
Bot, having a single siphon; applied to certain Algse. 
Monospe’rmous [Gr. crirepita] a., Bot. having only 
one seech Mono'Sticllolls [Gr. (TTiyos ro'w]a.,Zool, 
consisting of a single layer or row. Mo'nostyle [Gr, 
(ttvAos pillarj, Arch, having or consisting of a single 
shaft, pillar, or column ; so Monosty riar a. Mono- 
synune'tilcal a,, Bot, of flowers, fi uits, etc. : divi- 
sible into exactly similar halves in one plane only, 
Monotbe'cal [Gr. case, box] cu, Bot. having 
only one loculament or cell; applied to anthers, 
Mono’tomous [Gr. cutting] a., Min. having a 
cleavage distinct only in a certain direction. Mono- 
zoic [Gr. ^(uov animal] a., Zool, applied to a spore 
which produces one sporozoite, 
a. Chem. Used in the names of compounds to signify 
the presence of a single atom or combining equivalent 
of the^ element or radical indicated by the word 
to which mono- is prefixed; as in Monoba'sic 
[Base ee,,^ having one base, or one atom of a 
base ; of an acid, containing one atom of replaceable 
hydrogen. Monoca'rbon a., containing or derived 
from^ one atom of carbon. Monoste'ariB, that 
species of stearin formed from glycerin by the replace- 
ment by steaxyl of one only of the three OH groups. 

Moiiocarpellary(iiif?*iR7ka*ipelari),a;. 1863. 
[Mono-.] Bot, Having or consisting of a 
single carpel, 

Monocarpic a. 1849. [f, 

as next 4- -ic.] Bot. Of a plant : Bearing fruit 
only once (and then dying). So Mo'nocarp, a 
m. plant 1846. 

Monocarpotis (m|7n<?ka*ip3s), a, 1731, [f. 
mod,L, monocarpus, f, Gr, povo$ Mono- 4- 
KapvrSs fruit; see -ous.] i, « Mono- 
carpellary. a, Bot, « Monocarpic 1830. 
Monoceplialotis (infnn7se*^los), a. 1845. 
[f. mod.L. momcephadus, Gr, povoKitpaXos one- 
headed 4- -otrs.] Having only one head. 

Applied a. to a fruit or ovary which has but 


ss (num). a (pass), an (la#^d), » (ctit). j (Fr. chrf). 3 (evfl:), oi (/, eyd), 9 (Fr. can dtf vie), i (sxt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), g (g^). 
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one bead or summit ; b* to a plant which has 
Its flowers disposed in a single bead or umbel. 
fMonoceros (mpnp'strps). ME* [a. OF. 
-momceroSf a. h., a. Gr, fiovoK^pm, f. p^oyoi 
Mono- -f / c^pas horn.l 1. The Unicorn 
-1749. s. A fish ha\iag one horn, as the saw- 
fish, sword-fish, or narwhal -1825. 
MonocMauiydeotis (mi^a^klami-d/os), a, 
1830. Ff. modX. Mmoclilamydese, f. Gr. 
p . 6 vo ^ Mono- -i- - xKaiwd -^ Y ?< ap.vt cloak ; see 
-sous.] Bai. Having only one floral envelope ,* 
having a single perianth; belonging to the 
division Monochlaniydsx. 

MonocMoro- (mpnoklono). Also mo- 
nochlor-. 1855. [See Mono- 2 and Chloro-.] 
Comb, form, expressing the presence in 
a compound of one equivalent of chlorine, as 
fnonochloracetic acid, etc. 

Monocliord late ME. [a* F, 

monocorde, ad. med.L. monochordos, -oJi, a. 
Gr. pLovhxoplov adj. cent., f. /tovcs- Mono- -f 
string (see Chord i. A musical 

instrument composed of a sound-hoard with a 
single string ; used for the mathematical deter- 
mination of musical intervals, 3. A mediaeval 
musical instrument with several strings and 
bridges for the production of a combination of 
sounds. Ois. exc. Hist, late ME 3. A bar- i 
monious combination of sound; hence Jig. 
harmony, agreement* Now rare, late ME. 
Monochromatic (m;fm^r^?mas‘tik), a, 
1822. [f. Gr. iiovos Mono- + yjr33p.arLKi>^ , 
Chromatic.] i. Of or presenting one colour j 
only; applied spec, to light of one wave-length. 
3 . Executed in monochrome 1823. 

I, M, Icunp, a lamp which produces a iru light 
Hence Monocbroma’ticaUy adv. 

Monochrome (mp'ntJkr^am), sb. (and ad). 
1662. [In sense i, ad. med.L. monochrorrtat 
-ekremaU; in other uses a, F. or ad. Gr. 
fiov6xfxtjpios, -ov, a by-form of jjLovoxpwptaTos.J 
z. A painting executed in different tints of one 
colour. 3. Representation in one colour ; esp. 
in phr, (to paint, etc.) Hence occas., 

the being in one colour, a tract of one colour. 
1851. 3. adJ. Having only one colour; executed 
in one colour 1849. 

a. One cold monotonous m. of gray Feegusson. 
Hence Monochro’mic, -al a. = Monochrome a. 
Momocbrosmist, a painter in nu Monocbro’motis 
a. Mo*nocliro*my, the art of painting in m. 

Monocle (mp-n^'l). 1858. [a. F., ad. L. 
Monoculus.] a single eye-glass. 
MonocHnal (mpni?kl9riiaJ),a. 1858. [£ Gr. 
fiSvos Mono- + H\iv€tv to bend -f--AL.] GeoL 
Applied to strata that dip in one and the same 
direction. So MouiocliQe, a m. fold 1879. 
Monoclinic (mpn<?kli*nik), a. 1868. [f. as 
prec. + -IC. ] CrysL Having one of the axial 
intersections oblique. 

MonocHnous (m^nt^kbimss), a. i8s8, [f. 
F. monocline^ or mod.L, ^onocUnusy f. Gr. 
fiovos Mono- -f kTuvij bed; see -ous,] i. 
Boi. Having both stamens and pistils in the 
same flower; hermaphrodite, a. GeoL = 
Monoclinal 1882* 

Monocotyledon (mf^ntjkf^ilr'd/n). 1727. 
[ad. mod.L. monocaiyicdon^t. Gr, /i< 5 yoyMONO- 
+ KorvXrjddiv ; see Cotyledon.] Bof, A 
flowering plant having one cotyledon or seed- 
leaf. The Monocotyledons, or Endogens, con- 
stitute one of the two great classes of flowering 
plants. H ence Monocotyle *doiious a. , having 
a single cotyledon ; belonging to the class of 
Monocotyledons 1770. 

Monocracy (m^n^?-krasi), 1651. [See next | 
and -CRACY.] Government by a single person, J 
autocracy. ' 

Monocrat (mpmckraet). 1793. L^d. Gr. 
fiovojcparrjs, f. pbvos MONO- + /cpariTv to 
rule ; see -CRat.I U.G. /fist A partisan of 
monocracy ; a nickname given c 1790 by Jeffer- 
son to members of the Federalist party, because 
they sided with England against France. 
Hence Monocra'tlc a. 

Monocular ‘kiulai), a. 1640. [f, late 
L. monoculus (see MONOCULtJs) + -AR.] 1. 

Having only one eye, or the use of only one. 
Now rare. 2. Of or pertaining to one eye 
only ; adapted to one eye 1858^ 


X. He had . . catch ’d M. Trouts 1696. at. M, vision 
1353. Hence MonocnlaTity, m. condition. Mo- 
the use of one c> e only. 

monocuie (mfii<7kii^i]. rare. [a. F., 
or ad, L. moiwculusdl A creature with one eye 
only (e. g. the Cyclops). Also, a memter of 
the Linnseau genus Monoculus. 

Monoculous a. 1656. [f.L. 

moTtoculus (see next) -j- -ous.] One-eyed. 

P Monoculus (nj/n/7-ki^li;s). 1440. [late L*, 
irreg. f. Gr. p^ovoi Mon[o)- + L. octtlusd\ i. 
A one-eyed being. 3, A Linnsean genus of 
minute crustaceans ; a member of this genus 
^742. I 

Monocyde (m^iuJsaVl). 1869. [f. Gr. 
ixm/os Mono- + /nj«Aos wheel, Cvcie.] A 

velocipede having only one wheel. 

Monocyclic (mfnosrklik, -sai'klik), a. 
1S82. [f, as prec. -ic.] Bot. and ZooL 

Having or consistingof a single circle or whorl 
of parts. 

Monodelph (mp‘‘nddelf). 1842. [ad. F. 
Moitodelphef f, mod.L. hdonodelphia^ f. povcs 
[ Mono- + 'beXpvs womb.] Zeal. A mammal 
of the subclass Monodelphia, characterized 
by a single uterus and vagina, and compris- 
ing all mammals except the monotremes and 
marsupials. So Monodedphian, Monode'I- 
phic, Monodedphons adjs. 

MoQOdic (mpj¥>-dik), a . 1818* [ad. Gr. 
£. pov(jjB6s; see Monody and -ic.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of monody. In 
Music, characterized by the predominance of 
one part or melody, to which the other parts 
merely furnish harmonies. 

Monodist (mp-niJIdist). 1752. [f. MONODY 
+ -1ST.] One who writes or sings a monody. 
So Mo'nodiae v, trans, to make the subject of 
a monody. COLERIDGE. 

Monodrama (mpTUTdrama). Also’h-dram(e. 
1793* P- Mono- 4- Drama.] A dramatic 
piece for a single performer. Hence Mo:no* 
drama*tic <e» 

Monody (wpTid^), 1623. [ad, L. mono- 
dia, a. Gr. povepdia solo, lament, f. povtpBoi, 
£ p6v<is 4- <pB-y contr. f. dox 5 -, ablaut-var. of 
deiSfiu to sing, Cf. Ode.] i* In. Greek 
literature ; a* A lyric ode sung by a single 
voice; an ode sung by one of the actors in a 
tragedy (as dist. from the chorus ) ; hence, a 
mournful song or dirge, b, A funeral oration. 
Gibbon. 3. A poem in which the mourner 
bewails some one's death 1637, 3, Monoto- 

nous sound Poe. 

a. In this M. the Author bewails a learned Friend, 
unfortunately drown'd Milt. 

llMoncecia (mi^nf-jia). 1753. [mod.L. 
(Linn.), f, Gr, povos Mono- + oT/cos house ; 
cf. Dicecia.] Boi. The twenty-first class in 
the Sexual System of Linnaeus, comprising 
plants which have the stamens and pistils in 
separate flowers, but on the same plant. 
Monoecioxis (mpnPjios), a. 1761. [f. prec. 

4- -ous.] r . Bat. a* Of phanerogams ; Having 
unisexual male and female flowers on the same 
plant ; belonging to the class Moncecia. b. 
Of cryptogams : Having both male and female 
organs on the same individual 1861. a. Zoal. 

Having the two sexes in one individual ; her- 
maphro^te 1826. So Monce’cism 1875. 
{lMonogaima(mfiwg^*mia,-gse*mia). 1760. 
[mod.L, (Linn.) use of late L. monogamia 
' single marriage *, Monogamy,] Bot, The 
sixth order in the nineteenth class (Syngenesia) 
of the Linnsean Sexual System, containing 
species which bear solitary flowers in which 
the anthers are united. Hence Momogam# a 
plant of this order 1828. 

Monogamist (m^np'gamist). 1651, [f. Gr. 
povoyapos marrying only once (f. pSt^os 
Mono- 4- ydpos marriage) 4- -1ST.] t. * One 
who disallows second marriages * (J.) ; also, | 
I one who is debarred from second marriage 
after the death of the first spouse; opp. to 
digamist, a. One who practises or favours 
monogamy (sense 2), as opp. to Hgamist or 
polygamist 1731. 3. quasi-^r^l 1875. 
Monogamy (m/np’gami). 1612. [ad. F. 
monogamie, ad, eccl. L. monogamia, Gr. povo- 


ya/ua, £ popoyapos (see prec.).] r. The prac- 
tice or principle of marrying only once ; qpp- 
to digamy. Now rare. a. The condition, 
rule, or custom of being married to only one 
person at a time (opp. to digamy or polygamy) 
1708. 3. Zool. Tne habit of living in pairs, or 
having only one mate 1785* Hence Mono- 
ga*mian, Monoga'mic adjs. of or pertaining to 
m, ; monogamous. Mono'gamous a. practis- 
ing m. ; of or pertaining to m. 

Mbnpgenesis (m^nt?dgemisis). 1864. [a. 
mod-L. ; see Mono- and Genesis.] Biol. a. 
Development of all living things from a single 
ceH, or of all human !3eings from a single pair. 
t>. Asexual reproduction. Monogene *tic a, 1873. 
Monogenic (mpnddgemik), a, X893. [f. 
Gr. popos Mono- + yepos kind, origin (see 
-gen) 4- -IC.] I, Math. M. function : a func- 
tion which has a single differential coefficient. 
3 . Biol. Of or pertaining to monogenesis; mono- 
I genetic 1897, Mono'genous a, 1866. 
Monogenism 3865. [f. 

Mono- 4- -gen 4- -ism.] The doctrine of 
Monogeny. So Mouo’genist, one who main- 
tains this doctrine 1857. 
MonogeayCm^nfdsfni). 1865. [f.MoNO- 
4 - -GENY.] The (theoretical) origination of 
mankind from one common pair of ancestors ; 
also, loosely, monogenism. 

^ Mmoglot (mp*ndglpt). 1830. [ad. Gr. 
povoyKoorroSy f. popes 4- yX&rra, yXcctraa 
tongue.] A. adj, 1. That speaks, writes, or 
understands only one language. 2. Written 
in only one language 3890. B. sb. One who 
knows only one language 1894. 

Monogony (m/n^'goni). 1873. P* 
povos Mono- 4- -yowa begetting.] Biol, A- 

I sexual propagation : opp. to ampkigony. 

Monogram (rap^ndgraem). 1610. [Two 
formations, (x) In sense 1, ad. L. monogram- 
mus adj., a, Gr. *pov6ypappoSy £ povos single 
4 * ypappij line, (2) In sense s, ad. late L. 
monogramma neut., irreg, f. late Gr, povSypap- 
povy neut of povbypappos^ f. povos single 4 - 
ypdppa letter.] ^ picture drawn in lines 
without shading or colour ; a sketch -1843. a* 
A character composed of two or rnore letters 
interwoven together, the letters being usually 
the initials of a person's name 1696. 

a. Tbe Christian nu otm. of Christ, the combina* 
tion (;^) of the first two letters of Xpttrrop (Christ). 
Hence Mo nogramma'tic, -al a . of, pertaining to, 
or in the style of, a xru 

Monograpti (m/?Tii 3 >'graf), ^* 23 . 1821. [f. 
Mono- -r -graph.] 1. Orig., a separate 
treatise on a single species, genus, or larger 
group of plants, anim^, or minerals. (Often 
with const, ofl) Hence gm, a separate treatise 
on a single object or dass of objects. ^2. 
Misused for Monogram 2. 1849. 

1. A M. of Fossil Crustacea 1S76, on Poe 188a 
Hence Momograph a^. to write a m. on ; to discuss 
in a m. Mono'graplier, a writer of a in* 

Monography (m^np*grafi). 1773* P Gr, 

p6vos q- ypdfpeir ; see -GRAPHY.] =« MONO- 
GRAPH I. 

II Monogynia (m^ntidgi'nxa). 1760. [modX. 
(Linn.), f. monogynus (f. Gr, phvos 4- 
used for ^pistil'] ; see -ia*.] Bot, The first 
order in each of the first thirteen classes of the 
Linnsean Sexual System, comprising plants 
having flowers with only one pistil. Hence 
Monogyn (mpmad^in). Monogy'nian, Mono- 
gynic, Mono'gynous aifys. having only one 
pistil ; belonging to the order Monogynia. 

Monogyny (m/n^-d^ini). 1876. [f,MoNO- 
4- Gr. yvv^.J The practice of mating with 
^ only one female, or marrying only one wife. 
(Cf. Monandry.) 

I Monoicous (m^noi'kss), a. 1822. [f. mod. 
L. monoicus, F. monmqne, irreg. ad. Gr. 
*p6voLKos (see Moncecia) 4- -ous. j Boi. a. = 
Monceciousi. Nowmr^orO^A b. Applied 
by Darwin to those polygamous plants which 
have the three sexual varieties together on the 
same individual ; opp. to trioicous. 

Monoline 189.. [f. Mono- 
+ Line sL^} i. Name for one of the printing 
machines which cast a line at a time. Cf* 


6 (Ger. Kcln). » (Fr. p^«). ii (Ger. Miiller). k (Fr. d«ne). » (cwrl). e (e.).(tlx«:e). e(fl){nia). ^ (Fi. (f«re). 5 (&'/•, fem, ««rtb). 
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Linotype, 2 . = monorail (see Mono- 1} 

SonoHtll 1848. [a. F. mono- 

lithe adj. and sb., a, Gr. novoMBos made out of 
one stone, f. fLuvos -f A/So?.] A. s5. A single 
block of stone, esp. one shaped into a pillar ^or 
monument. B. adj. Of the nature of a monolith 
1850. Hence Momolithal {rare), Monoli'tMc 
adjs. formed of a single block of stone ; con- 
sisting of or relating to monoLths. 

Monologist (m/npiod^ist). 1625. [f. Gr. 
fjLovoKoyo's (see Monologue) + -ist,] i*i. 
One who repeats the same word. a. One who 
soliloquizes ; also, one who monopolizes the 
conversation 1711. So Monologize v, intr. to 
talk in monologue. 

Monologue sb. 1668. [a, F. 

monologue, ‘ one that loues to heare himselfe 
taike* (Cotgr.), ad. Gr. piovokoyos speaking 
alone. See -logue.] i. "A scene in which a 
person of the drama speaks by himself’ (J.) ; 
contrasted with chorus and dialogue. Also, in 
mod. use, a dramatic composition for a single 
performer, b. gen. Literary composition of 
this nature 1668. a. Talk or discourse of the 
nature of a soliloquy 1859. 

I. The m. in Hamlet 1S72. b. He also gives you 
an account of himself, .in m. Drydejj. So Mono- 
lo*gic,-ala. Mo'uologue 2/. Momologuist, 
also -iogueist, one who talks or performs in m. 
Momologuize v. to monologize. 

Monology (mpa^ Iddgi). 1608. [ad. Gr, 
fLovokoyial] tn, A monologue, b. The habit 
of monologizing. 

lb. Coleridge persisted in m. through his whole life 
Be Quincey. 

Monomactiy (m^np-m^i). 1582. [a. F., 
or ad, L. monomachia (also used), a. Gr., f. 
fiovos + fidxecfdtxi to fight.] A single 

combat ; a duel. ^ Mono’macbist, one who 
fights in single combat. De Quincey. 
Monomania (mjpa^mfi»*nia). 1823. [a. 

mod.L. monomania^ f. Gr. jiovos + ficafia 
Mania,] Insanity on one subject only. 

b. I call It quite my m., it is such a subject of mine 
Dickens. H ence Monomamiac one who sujSTers 
from m. ; also adj. Momoniaxii*acal a. 
Monomark (m^*n<7majk). 1925. [f. Mono- 
4 - Mark One of a system of registered 

marks (letters and figures) identifying articles, 
goods, addresses, etc. 

Monometallic (m^m^Jml'tse-lik), a. 

[L Mono- + Metallic, after bimetal lie.] 
Pertaining to, involving, or using a standard of 
currency based upon one metal. Hence Mono- 
me'tallism, the ra. system or standard of cur- 
rency. Monome’talHst, one who advocates 
monometallism. 

Monometer 1847. [a. L., a. 

Gr. yLOv6jx€Tpos, f. p-ovos Mono- + fterpov.] 
Pros. A line consisting of one metre. 
Monometric (mpin^me-tnk), a. 1837. [f. 
Gr. povos Mono- + perpor Metre + -ic.] 
Oysi. a= Isometric 3. 

Monomial (m^n^u*mial). X'joS. [irreg. £ 
Mono- after binomial.'^ Alg. (An expression) 
consisting of one term only. 

Monomorphous (luf^m^mpufos), aj. 1839. 
[£ Gr, povos Mono- + pop^rj form +■ -ous.] 
Having only one form throughout develop- 
ment So MonomoTphic a. 1880. 
Monomyary (mpm^moi-ari), a. and sb. 
1835. [£ mod,L. Monomyaria n. pi. (f. Gr. 
phfos Mono- + pvs muscle) -h -ary ^.j A. 
adj. Belonging to the group Monomyaria of 
bivalves, having only one adductor muscle. 
B. si. A bivalve of this group 1842. So Mono- 
myaTian a. and si„ 1837. 

Mononomial (mpni7n<5ru*mial)j a. and sb, 
18^ A more correct form of Monomial. 
Monophthong (mp*npf]?pg). 1620. [ad. 
Gr. pxivo^oyyos adj., £ povos Mono- + 
(pBbyyos sound.] A single vowel sound, 
Monophthomgal a. consisting of a m. Mono- 
phtho'ngize v. trans. to convert into a m. 

Monophysite (m^n^>*fisait), sb. (a.) 1698. 
[ad.^ eccl. L. Monophysita, a. eccl. Gr. Moi/o- 
(pvarLTTjs, £ p6vos MoNO- 4- <f>‘6(ns nature ; see 
-ITE ^ X.] Meet. Hist. A heretic who believes 
that there is only one nature in the person of 


Jesus Christ. Hence Monophysi’tic, -al a. 
pertaining to the Monophysites or their heresy. 
Moiio*physitism. 

Monoplane (mfnuplHn). 1910. [f. !^Iono- 
-f- Plane An aeroplane having one 

plane. 

Monopode (m^'m?p5ad). 1816. [ad. L. 

monopodiuSi a, Gr. ^povotroBtos — povonovs 
^-n-oS-), £ povos Mono- -r uovs foot.] i. A 
creature having only one foot ; spec, one of a 
race of men faoled to have only one foot, 'with 
which they shaded themselves from the heat 
of the sun (see Pliny N'ai. Hist. vii. ii). 2. = 
Monopodium 1890. 

j| Monopodimn ^ 1875. 

[mod.L., £ as prea] Bot. A singleaxis which 
extends at the apex, producing in succession 
lateral structures beneath it. Monop o* dial a. 
Monopolism (mpn^-p^Jliz’m). 1881. [£ 

Monopoly + -ism.] The system of mono- 
polies. 

Monopolist (mpnp*p< 51 ist). 1601. [f. as 
prec. 4 -1ST.] One who monopolizes or 
possesses a monopoly ; one who favours mono- 
poly. 

iransf. The monopolists of political power Bright. 
Hence Monopoli'stic a. 

Monopolize (mpnp-p^siz), v. 1611. [£ as 

prec. -r -IZE.] I. trans. To get into one’s 
hands the whole stock of {a commodity) ; to 
gain or hold exdusive possession of (a trade) ; 
to engross. 2. transf. and fig. To obtain ex- 
clusive possession or control of 1628. 

2. This fellow, Hawk, is monopolising your niece 
Dickens. Hence Mono poliza'tion 1727. Mo- 
nopolizer 1629. 

Monopoly (mpnp*p^). 1534. [ad. late L. 
monopolium, a. Gr. povouwKiov, £ povos 
M0N0-+7r&;A6rv to sell.] I. Exclusive posses- 
sion of the trade in some commodity. 2. An 
exclusive privilege (conferred by the sovereign 
or the state) of selling some commodity or trad- 
ing with a particular place or country 1596. 3. 
transf, and fig. Exclusive possession, control, 
or exercise of something 1643. 4. A thing which 
is the subject of a monopoly 1838. 5. A trad- 
ing company that has a monopoly 1871. 6. 

attrih.i as m, price, etc. 1625. 

X. Suffer not thies ryche men to bye vp all, ..and 
with theyr monopolye to kepe the market alone as 
please them 1551. a. The m. of the right to print the 
Bible in England is still possessed by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and her Majesty’s printer 
for England 1875. 3. Neither side has a m. of right 

or.. wrong Freeman. 4. The culture. .of tobacco 
was made a Crown m, G. Duff. 

{[Moaopteros (mpnfptQrps). Also t-on. 

1706. [subsL use of late L. monopteros adj. 
(Vitruvius), a. Gr. ^povb-nrepos having one 
wing, £ pivos MONO- 4 srrepov wing.] Arch. 
A temple consistingof a single circle of columns 
supporting a roof. Hence Mono’pteral a. 
18^. 

Monoptote (mpmpptemf). 1612. [ad. late 
L. monoptotus, a. late Gr., £ Gr. povos 4 
TTTcurbs falling, cogn. w. TSTwais case, £ iriTTreiv 
to fall] A noun occurring in a single oblique 
case (as L. astu). 

Monorhine (m^moroin), a. Also monor- 
rhine. 1890, [£ mod.L. Monorhina, £ Gr. 

pbvQS 4 pis nose.] Zool. Ha-ving a single 
nasal passage ; belonging to the group Mono- 
rhina of vertebrates, comprising the lampreys 
and hags. Also Momorbinal, Momorhinoas 
adjs. 

Monorime, -rhyme (mpmoroim). 1731. 
[a. F. monorime, f. Gr. pbvos Mono- 4 rime 
Rime, Rhyme.] A. sb. A poetical composi- 
tion or passage in which sJl the lines have 
the same rime. b. pi. Lines forming a ' tirade ' 
with one rime. B. adj. Having a single rime 

Monosticli (inp-ni?stik). 1577. [ad. 
late L. monostichum, a. Gr. povZarixov adj. 
neut, £ p 6 vos Mono- 4 arixos row, line, or 
verse.] Bros, A poem or epigram consisting 
of but one metrical line. 

Monostrophic (mf?ni 7 strp-fik), a. (and sb.) 
1671. [ad. Gr. povocrrpoiptuoSj £ povScrrpoipos 
adj., £ pbvos Mono- 4 crrpotprj recurring 
metrical scheme, Strophe.] Pros. Consisting 


1 of repetitions of one and the same strophic 
* arrangement ; sb. pi. monostrophic verses. 
t Monosyllabic (mpmijsilse'bik), a. 1824. 

' [ad. med.L. monosyllabicus, £ late L. mono- 
syllabus = Gr. povoavkXa^os adj., £ povos 
‘ Mono - 4 ovXka^fi syllable.] i. Of a word: 

Consisting of one syllaole 182S. 2. Consisting 

t of monos} llables or of a monosyllable 1824. 3. 

I Of a person : U ttering only monosyllables 1870. 

! 2. The Chinese, and other m. tongues 1S24. Throw- 

ing out a m. hint to his cattle Geo. Eliot. So 
! fMonosylla-faical a.. 16S6-1776, -ly adv. 

I Monosyllabism (mpn^si-labiz’m). 1804. 

I [£ F. monosylldbe 4 -iSM.] Addiction to the 
use of monosyllables ; the quality of being 
) monosyllabic. 

Monosyllable (mpat^si-labT). 1533. [ad. 
late L. monosyllabus after Syllable.] A. sb. 
A word of one syllable. B. adj. = Mono- 
S^XLABIC I, 2. rare. 1589. 

Phr. Xo speak (ptnswer, etc.) in monosyllables : to 
speak with intentional curtness ; to answer little but 
* yes ’ or ‘ no 

liMonotessaron (m^mtJte'sar^n). 1831, [med. 
L., £ (erron. after diatessaron) Gr. povos single 
4 reaffapes four.] — Diatessaron 3, 
Monotbalamic (mf7n<3])alse*mik), a. 1870. 
[£ as next 4 -ic.] Bot, Of a fruit : Formed 
from one pistil or flower. 

Monotnalaniotis (mpm?])2e*lmn9s), a. 1816. 
[£ Gr. povos Mono- 4 Odkapos (see Thala- 
mus) 4 -ous. ] Bot. and Zool. Having only one 
chamber ; unilocular : as the chambered shells 
of foraminiferous and gasteropodous molluscs. 
Monotheism (inpiLo])ijdm). 1660. [£ Gr. 
povos 4 &e6s 4 -ISM.] The doctrine that 
there is only one God, So Momotheist, an 
adherent of m. Momothei’stic, -al a. Momo- 
thei'stically adu. 

Monothelete (mpnp'])tlit). 1850. Theol. 
A more correct form of Monothelite. So 
M omothele’tiaii a., etc. 

Monothelism (m^np-])niz’m). rare. 1685. 
[£ next 4 -ISM.] « Monothelitism. 
Monothelite (m^np-]?ilsit), late ME. 
[ad. med.L. monotheliia, ad. late Gr. povo- 
dekTjrys, £ Gr. povos 4 dekyri^s, agent-n. £ 
Bikeiv to will. C£ F. monothiliU.’j A.sb. An 
adherent of the 7th c. heretical sect which 
maintained that Christ has only one will. B, 
adj. Of or pertaining to the Monothelites or 
their doctrine 1619. Hence Monotheli’tic a. 
Mono ‘ thelitism. 

Monotint (mp*D£7tint). 1886. [£ Mono- 4 
Tint.] Representation in a single colour; 
also, a picture in only one colour. Chiefly in 
phr. in m. 

Monotone {yng'mio'm). 1644. [ad. mod.L. 
monotonus, a. late Gr., £ Gr. p6vos 4 r6vos 
Tone. The sb. use is Eng. only.] A. adj. = 
Monotonous a. 1 (rarely 2) 1769. 

As lulling as the m. waves Kinglake. 

B, sb, I. The utterance of a number of suc- 
cessive syllables without change of tone 1644. 
2. Sameness of style in writing; something 
composed in such a style 1871, 3. fig. A 

monotonous continuance or recurrence of 
something 1856. 

I. transf. Tolling, tolling, tolling In that muffled 
m. Poe. Hence Momotone v. to recite, sing, speak 
in one unvaried tone. Monoto'nic, -al a. relating 
to or uttered in a m. ; -ly adv. Mono'touist, one 
who speaks monotonously; one who harps on one 
subject ; one who loves monotony. 

Monotonous (m^np'td'nss), a. 1778. [£ 
Gr. povStovos (see prec.) 4 -ous.] i. a. Of 
sound or utterance : Having little or no varia- 
tion in tone or cadence, b. Producing but one 
tone or note; as the drum, etc. 1811. 2, 

transf. andyf^. Lacking in variety ; wearisome 
through continued sameness 1791. 

z. The m. smoothness of Byron s versification 
Macaulay. Dull straight streets of m. houses Green, 
Hence Mono*tonous-ly adv., -ness. 

Monotony irngup'\.dm). 1706. [f. late Gr. 
povoTovia, f. povSrovos Monotone a."] The 
quality of being monotonous, i. Sameness of 
tone or pitch; want of variety in cadence or 
inflexion ; occas. qmsl-concr. a monotone 
1724. 2. transf. and fig. Wearisome sameness 

of effect ; lack of interesting variety. 
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2. At sea, everytiilng ttiat breaks the m. of the stir- 
rounding expanse, attracts attention W, Ievixg. 

II Monotremata 1833, 

[mod.L., iieut. pL of 7 nonoir&maius adj., f. Gr. 
yLuvo% IMono- t- rpTjfiaT-, rp^/m perforation, 
hole, f. rpa- root of rerpalpeiv to perforate.' 
ZooL The lowest Order of iMammalia, having 
only one opening or vent for the genital, 
urinary, and digestive organs. 

The Order comprises the duck-billed platypus 
{prnWiorkynchus paradoxus) and several species of 
spiny ant-eaters. Hence Monotre’juatotis a. 
Mo*notreme a. and sb. 1S35. 

MonotriglyphL (mf^ntJtroi-glif), a, 1706. 
[ad. late L. monotriglypkos^ a. Gr., f. povos 
Mono- + TpiyXv<pos Triglyph.] Arc/i. 
Having only one triglyph in the space over an 
intercolumniation, as the entablature in the 
Doric order. 

Monotype (inp-n^tsip). 1882. [f. Mono- 
-b Type.] i , A print from a metal plate on which 
a picture is painted. Also, the process of pro- 
ducing such prints. 2. Name given by the 
inventor, Tolbert Lanston, to a composing- 
machine which first casts, and then sets up the 
type by means of a perforated paper roll which 
has been previously produced on another part 
of the machine. (Cf. Linotype, Monoline.) 
i895‘ 

Monot3rpic (m^noti*pik), a. 1874. [f. mod. 
L. monotypus (f. Gr. pibvos -f tvttos) -b -IC.] 
Having or containing only one type or repre- 
sentative. ^ So Mono’typous a. 1856. 
Monoxide (m^yn^-kssid). 1869. [f. MoNO- 
2 -b Oxide.] Chem, An oxide containing one 
equivalent of oxygen. 

Monoxy-, monox-. 1863. [f. Mono- 2 + 
Oxy(gen).] Ckem, Comb, form, expressing 
the presence in a compound of one equivalent 
of oxygen. 

j{ Monoxylon (m^?n^*ksil^n). PL -la. Also 
in mod.Gr. form tmonoxylo. 1555. [a. Gr. 
pLovo^vXov, neut. of poyo^vXos ; see next.] A 
canoe or boat made from one piece of timber. 
Also Mono‘xyl(e. 

Monoxylous (m^^n^'ksibs), a, 1863. [f. 

L. monoxylus (a. Gr., f. povoi -b wood, 

timber) + -ous. ] Made out of a single piece 
of wood ; also, using one piece of wood to 
make a boat or coffin, etc. So Monoxylic a, 

Monroeism 1896. [f. James 

Monroe^ president of the U.S. 1817-1825.] 
The * Monroe doctrine ’ (see Doctrine). So 
Monroerist, a supporter of this. 
IlMonseigneur (mons^ydr). PL mes- 
seigneurs (m^s?nyor). 1600. [F., f. mon my 

-b seigneur lord.] i. A French title given to 
persons of eminence, esp. to princes, cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops. Abbrev. Mgr, 
tThe title conferred since the time of Louis XIV 
upon the Dauphin of France. 1610. t2. Used 
for Monsignor -1660. 

j| Monsieur masy*?*). 1500. [F., 

orig. two words, mon my, sieter lord.] i. The 
title of courtesy prefixed to the name, surname, 
or nobiliary title of a Frenchman ; now — Eng. 

* Mr.’, except that it is also applied to any title 
of rank. In English often used in speaking of 
Europeans other than Frenchmen. Abbrev. 

M, (the forms Mons.^ Mo2zs^\ are not now in 

use in France). See also the pi. Messieurs. 
1512. 2. Used (a) in speaking to or of a 

Frenchman ; (b) in literal renderings of French 
speech 1588. 3. JUisi. A title of the second 

son or next younger brother of the King of 
France 1572. 4, A Frenchman generally. 

Now rare or Obs. 1500. 

I. iransf. Mounsieur Cobweb, good Mounsier get 
your weapons in your hand Shaks. 4. Now I would 
pray our Monsieurs To thinke an English Courtier 
may be wise. And neuer see the Louure Shaks. 
Hence fMonsieurslaip 1579-1673. 

II Monsignor, -ore (i]a^7nsrny^7r, -iiyp*r<?). 
PL monsignori (-nyp*rz), 1635. [It. Mon- 
signore (shortened -signor), formed after F. 
Monseigneur ; see Signor.] An honorific 
title bestowed upon prelates, officers of the 
Papal court and household, etc. 

Monsoon (mpmu^n). 1584. [a. early mod. 
Du. monssoen, -soyn, a. Pg. mongdo, perh. a. 
Arab, mausim^ lit. season, hence monsoon, f. 


zvasama to mark.] i, A seasonal wind pre- 
vailing in southern Asia, blowing approximate- 
ly from the south-west in summer {wet or rainy 
m.), and in winter from the north-east {dry m,). 
b. The rainy season which accompanies the 
south-w’est monsoon 1747. 2. iransf Any 

wind which has penocfic alternations. Cf. 
Trade-wind. 1691. 

Monster (mpmstoi), sh. IME. [a. OF. mon- 
sire, ad. L, monsirzem ; orig. a divine portent or 
warning, f, monere to warn,] A. ti. A pro- 
digy, a marvel -1710. 2. A malformed animal 
or plant; a misshapen birth, an abortion. 
Cf Monstrosity. ME. 3. An imaginary 
animal, either partly brute and partly human, 
or compounded of elements from two or more 
animal forms ; e. g. the centaur, sphinx, mino- : 
taur, %vyvem. late ME. 4. A person of in- 
human cruelty or wickedness ; a monstrous 
example <?/ (some particular vice) 1556. 5. 

An animal of huge size ; hence, anything of 
vast proportions 1530. 

2, The princes keep favourite dwarfs. The Em- 
peror and Empress have two of these little Monsters 
Lady M, W. ^Montagu. The non-Christian 

religions are not to the wise man mere monsters 
M. AipioLD. 3. iransf. You! draw A faultless 
M. which the world ne*re saw 16S2. 4. These mon- 

sters of inhumanity Addison. 5. I condempne thee 
to be ‘xxviii- yeres a m. in y® see 1533. 

B. adj. Of extraordinary size ; gigantic, 
huge, monstrous 1839. 

The phrase ‘monster ineeting‘ was due to me 
F. Rogers (c 1842). 

Mo*nster, v. rare. 1605. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
irans. To make a monster of. a. To exhibit 
as a monster, or as something wonderful 1607. 

X. Lear 1. i, 223. 2. I had rather haue one scratch 
my Head i* th’ Sun,.. then idly sit To heare my 
Nothings monster’d Shaks. 

Monstrance (m^mstr^s). ME. [a. OF. 
monstrance, ad, mecLL. monstraniia, f, L. 
monstrantem, monstrare\ see -ANCE.] fi. 
Demonstration, proof. ME. only. 2, i?. C, Ch, 
a. An open or transparent vessel of gold or 
silver in which the host is exposed 1506. b. 
A receptacle for the exhibition of rdics 1522. 
So fMonstral, tMonstxant, tMo'nstre sbs, (in 
sense 2). 

Monstrosity (m^str/^-siti). 1555. [ad. 
late L. monstrositas, f. monstrosus Monstrous; 
see -ITY. ] I . An abnormality of growth ; coner, 
a part or organ that is such; also occas. = 
Monster sh, 2. 2. = Monster sd. 3, 1643. 

3. The condition or fact of being monstrous 
1656. Also iransf. and fig. 

2. fig. The Multitude, .confused together, make 
but one great beast, and a m. more prodigious then 
Hydra Sir T, Browne. 

Monstrous (m^mstros), a, 1460. [ad. OF. 
monstreux^ -tereux^ ad. late L. monstrosus, f. L. 
monsirum'j see -OUS.] •f’l- Deviating from 
the natural order; unnatural -1736, 2. Ab- 

normally formed ; malformed 1597- 3- Having 
the nature or appearance of a monster (see 
Monster sd. 3) 1540. b. Abounding in mon- 
sters. poet. 1637. 4. Of unnaturally huge 

dimensions ; gigantic, enormous 1500. 5. Out- 
rageously wrong or absurd 1573. 6. Atrocious, 

horrible 1560. ^7. As an exclam. == ‘ astound- 
ing ’ -1693. tS. As a colloq. or affected in- 
tensive -1825. b. qyBsi-adv, ‘ Mighty Now 
rare or Obs, 1587. 

I. An atheist, a man in my opinion m. Lyly. More 
m. Tales have oft amus’d the Vulgar 1701, 2. A m^ in 
shape, immane, and monsterous Chapman, 3. Their 
m. Idol De F oe. b. Where thou, .under the whelming 
tide Visit’st the bottom of the m. world Milt. 4. In 
bulk as huge As whom the Fables name of m. size, 
Titanian,..Briarios..or that Sea-beast Leviathan 
Milt, s* Wilt thou tell a m. He? Shaks. 6. Thou 
m, slanderer of heauen and earth Shaks. 7. O m. I 
eleuen Buckrom men growne out of two? Shaks. 
8. A m, favourite of George’s 1782. b. She’s a m. 
shocking dresser Miss Burney. Hence Mo*n- 
strons-ly adv., -ness. So fMomstruous. late 
ME.-1727 ; tMonstruo'sity, fMomstruous-ly 
adv., t-uess. 

Mont, obs. f. Mount. 

II Montagnard (montan^ar). 1879. [F., f. 

montagne ; see Mountain and -ard.I Hist. 
A member of the Mountain (sense 5). 
Monta(i)gne, obs. if. Mountain, 

II Montafia (m^nta-nya). 1840. [Sp., moun- 
tain.] In Spanish-American countries : A 


forest of considerable extent ; spec, the name of 
the part of Peru east of the Andes. 

Montane 1863. [yd.'L.mon- 

tanus, f. mans MOUNT = MOUNTAIN II. a,b. 
Montanism (m^'ntaniz’m). 1597. [f. 
taiius (see below) -f -ism.] The tenets of a 
heretical Christian sect, founded in Phrj'gia by 
Montanus in the 2nd century. 

iMontanus claimed for himself and two female 
associates prophetic inspiration- The tenets of the 
sect were millenarian and severely ascetic. So 
Mo'ntanist, a believer in M. 1449; as ach. — 
MontanPstic, t-al a. of or relating to M. Mo*n- 
tanize v. mtr. to follow the doctrines of the 
Montanists. 

fMontant. rare. Also montanto- 1598. 
[a. F, TTiofitant * an upright blow, or thrust’ 
(Cotgr.).] A 'downright’ blow or thrust. 
Merry IK U. iii. 27. 

Montant, early form of Muntin. 
liMontbretia (m^ntbrf'pa). 1899. [mod.L., 
after A. F. E. Coquebert de Monibrei, a French 
botanist (1780-1801).] A genus of iridaceous 
plants, bearing bright orange-coloured flowers; 
a plant of this genus. 

Monte {mp'nte). Also monty. 1850. [a. 
Sp. monte mountain ; heap of cards left after 
each player has his share.] A Spanish game of 
chance, played with a pack of forty-five cards. 

Three-card m., a game of Mexican origin, played 
with three cards only, of which one is usu. a court- 
card. 

Monteith (m^ntf])). Also fmonteigti, 
f-eff, -etli. 1683. [Named, according to 
Anthony Wood, after a certain ‘ Monsieur 
Monteigh’.] Antiq. A pimch-bowl with a 
scalloped brim, also used for cooling and 
carrying glasses, 

Montem (m^mtem). Ohs. exc. Hist. 1743. 
[From L. ad montem, ' to the Hill ’.] A festi- 
val (orig. annual, later triennial) formerly cele- 
brated by the scholars of Eton, who went in 
fancy costumes to ‘ Salt Hill ', a mound near 
Slough, and there collected money from the 
bystanders, to support at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, the senior colleger of the school. 

II Montero (m^nteaTi?), Also montera, etc. 
1611. [Sp. montera, i. montero hunter, lit. 

‘ mountaineer f. monte ; see Mount A 
Spanish hunter’s cap with a spherical crown 
and a flap. Also m, cap. 

Montgolfier (mpntg^^Ifioi ; Fr. mongi^lfy^). 
1784. [Named after the brothers J. M. and 
]. E. Montgolfier ol ArmoTi2ey , France, its inven- 
tors,] A balloon raised by heated air instead 
of gas ; a fire-balloon. (In full M. balloon.) 
Month (mzmj?). [Com. Tent. : OE. mhnad 
masc. : — OTeut. ^mxTto}-, related to ^mxnon- 
Moon sb. In the i^iyth c. the spelling 
monetk was almost universal.] A measure of 
time corresponding to the period of revolution 
of the moon, i , Any one of the twelve portions 
into which the conventional year is divided. 
More explicitly calendar m. 2. Astr. a. (In 
fuU Lunar m.) The period in which the moon 
makes a complete revolution relatively to some 
point, either fixed or movable OE. b. Solar 
m. : the twelfth part of the solar year; the 
time occupied by the sun in passing through 
one of the signs of the zodiac OE. 3. A space 
of time, either {a) extending from any day to 
the corresponding day of the next calendar 
month (called ' a calendar month ’), or [i] con- 
taining 28 days (often miscalled a ' lunar 
I month ’) OE. b. Used as an indefinite 
measure of time, esp. in pL, a long while 1601. 
t4. pl^ = Menses -1694. 

2. a. Usually the term denotes the synodical 
month, i. e, the period from one new moon to the next, 
the length of which is 29 days, is hours, 44 minutes, 
2-7 seconds. The other kinds of lunar month (the 
lengths of which are all between 27 and 28 days) are 
the anomalistic, sidereal, tropical, and ^ nodical 
months ; see those adjs. N.E.D. 3. A m. in law is 
a lunar m., or twenty-eight days, unless otherwise 
expressed Blackstone. The W ord * M onth ’ to mean 
Calendar Month, unless words be added showing 
Lunar Month to be intended Act 13-14 Viet. c. 21; 
b. ‘ Dead he answered, * When ? ‘ ‘ Months back.* 
Meredith. 

Phrases. M. by m.i in each successive m, M. 
after m. : each m. as a sequel to the preceding (with- 
out suggestion of continuity). From m. to m.z 
continuously from one m. to the next. M. ofSunm 
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days (colioq.) ; an indefinite period. ^ This day m . : 
at a time a m. after tie day indicated. 

Moaliily (m 27 ‘a>li), a. and sL 1572. [f. 

Month - f -ly^.] A. adj. z. Done or recur- 
ring once a month or every month 1647. b. = 
Menstrual a. 2* 1612. a. Pertaining to a 
month ; payable every month 1572- z. Con- 
tinued for a month. Now rare. 1589. 

I. The m. parcel from London Lytton'. s. A la. 
salary 1843. 3. Minutes loyes are monthlie woes 

Greene. 

Spec. coUocafions. fm. min.d= ^Month’s mind ; m. 
nurse, one who attends a woman daring the first 
month after child-birth; m. rose three), the Indian 
or China rose, supposed to Sower every month, 

B. zA I. p/. = Menses (v^/^ar), 1872. a. 
A magazine, etc. published once a month 1856. 

Montllly (mz? n])ii), adz/. 1533. [-LY 
Once a month ; in each or every month ; month 
by month. 

Montll'S mind- 1466. L £ccl The com- 
memoration of a deceased person by the cele- 
bration of masses, etc., on a day one month 
from the date of his death. ». An inclination, 
a fancy, a Hiring. Also (rarely) Tc in a 
monies mind, to have a strong expectation, 
Obs, exc. dial. 1580, 

Moatide (mf?*ntik’l). 1490. [ad. F. monii- 
cult ; see next.] A small mountain or hilL 
Moafictile (ra^?*ntikiz«l). 1799. [a. F., ad, 
late L. monticulus, dim. oiTnonii-, mons moun- 
tain : see -CULE,] I. = MOiNTICLE, b. spec, 
A small conical mound produced by a volcanic 
eruption 1833. and Za?/. A minute 

eminence (on an animal, etc.) 1874. 

11 Moatoii (mp'nt^n) . 1858. [Sp., = * heap 
f. manle Mount Mining. A heap of ore j 
a batch under the process of amalgamation. 
Moatross, obs. f- Matross. 

Moattire (m^mtiui). 1831. [a. F., f. 
fer to Mount ; see -ure.] A mounting or 
setting ; the manner in which anything is set 
or mounted. 

Moatore: see Mounture. 

Moaument (m^*niiJmect), sb. ME. [ad. L. 
•monu^, monimentum, f. monere to remind ; see 
-MENT.] *j*i. A sepulchre, place of sepulture 
-1658. a. A written document, record ; a 
legal instrument. (Occas. confused with muni- 
meni.) 1440. f h. A piece of information given 
in writing —1650. 3. An indication, evidence, 

or token (of some fact). Now rare. 1605. fb. 
A mark, indication ; a portent -1657.^ c. U.S. 
Law. Any object fixed permanently in the soil 
and used as a means of ascertaining the loca- 
tion of a tract or a boundary 1828. 4. Any- 

thing that by its survival commemorates a per- 
son, action, period, or event 1530. b. An 
enduring evidence or example 1675. 5* 

structure, edifice, or erection intended to com- 
memorate a notable person, action, or event 
1602. b. A structure of stone or other material 
erected over the grave or in church, etc., in 
memory of the dead 1588. fc. A carved 
figure, effigy Shaks. 

1. In that dim M. where Tybalt lies Shaks. a. 
This discourse..! have transcribed from the original, 
and put it among the monuments in the end of the 
book 17^. 3. b, Tam. Shr. iii. ii. 97. 4. b- It may 
be considered as a m. of the taste and slcill of the 
authors Hazlitt. 5. The M. : a Doric column 202 
feet high in the City of London, built to commemorate 
the great fire of ikkndon 1666. b. Honours shall 
gather round his m. Ennius Leii. c. You are no 
Maiden but a m. Shaks. Hence Momximenfc v. 
irons, to cause to be perpetually remembered ; to 
record on, or furnish with, a m, {nonce~tfses) 1606. 
Moamneiital {m^m«me*ntal)j a. 160 x. 
[ad. late L. momimenfalis, f. L. monwmntum ; 
s»e prec. and -al.] x. Pertaining to a monu- 
menty or to monuments in general 1604. 3. 

Serving as a monument, or -fas a memento 
1601. 3. Like a monument 1606. 4, transf. 

Of literary works, etc. : Massive and perma- 
nent. Also, loosely, vast, stupendous. 1658. 5. 

Historically prominent ; remaining conspicuous 
1844. 

I. Press'd with a Load of M. Clay ! Pope. a. Hee 
hath giuen her his monumentaU Ping Shaks. 3. 
Pine, or m. Cake Milt. 4. His m. obtuseness Geo. 
Ecror. A truly m. work 1^4. 5, That gallery of m. 
men Swinburne. Hence montimemt^y cub/, by 
way of a monument j in a m. degree. 

-mony, suffix^ occurring only in sbs. adopt- 


ed from Latin ; repr. L. -mania in acrimony, 
ceremony, etc., and L. -monzum in matrimmy, 
parsimony, etc. 

Moo z». 1549. [Echoic.] Of a 
COW’, eic. : To low. Of a person: To make,; 
the sound ‘ moo Hence Moo sb. 1789. j 
Moo, obs. f. Mo, more. I 

Mooch, mouch (mwtj), s?. Now slang and , 
dial, 1460. [perh. ult. from the same source ' 
as Miche v„ q. V.] '|*i, inlr, 7 To pretend ' 

poverty, 2. To play truant 1622, 3, znir. To ’ 

loaf, skulk, or hang abont ; to slouch £2/o;z^i85i. j 
4. irans. To pilfer, steal 1862. Hence Mooch, 

I mouch. sb, (esp, on the m.), Moo'cher, mou*- 
1 Cher. 

Mood 1 (mwd). [Com. Teut. : OE. mM 
neut. : — OTeut. *md^, f. pre-Teut. root 
: mi : m? (in Gr. tw-Tcvciw to seek, in Doric Gr. 
fUJcrOat to seek after}.} ti. Mind, heart, 
thought, feeling -late lilE. f 2. spec. Courage, 
anger 1600. 3- A frame of mind or state of 

feelings OE. b. pi. Fits of variable or un- 
accountable temper 1859. 

a. Who, in my moode, I stab'd vnto the hept 
Shaks. 3, Fortune is merry. And in this m. will giue 
vs any thing Shaks. Phr. In a m. {for something), 
in ike nt. {io do something), disposed. 

Mood 2 (miSd). 1569. [var. of Mode, 
assoc, w. prec,] !• Logic. Any one of the 
classes into which each of the four figures of 
valid categorical syllogisms is subdivided with 
reference to the quality and quantity of the 
constituent propositions. 2. Gram, Any one 
of the gproups of fonns in the conjugation of a 
verb which serve to indicate the fiinction in 
which the verb is used; i. e. whether it ex- 
presses a predication, a command, a wish, or 
the like ; that quality of a verb which depends 
on the question to which of these groups its 
form belongs 1573. 3. Mus, ta. = Mode 7. 

-1782. tb. = Mode i h. -1844. 

3. b- Anon they move In perfect Phalanx to the 
Dorian m. Of Flutes and soft Recorders Milt. 
irons/. That strain I heard was of a higher m. Milt. 
Mooder, obs. £. Mother sb^ 

Moody (m«*di), a. [OE. mSdigy f. '^mddo- 
Mood^J ti. Brave, bold, proud, high- 
spirited -1755. ta. Proud, haughty ; head- 
strong, stubborn, wilful -1460. +3, Angry, 

wrathful -1697, 4. Subject to moods; ill- 

humoured, gloomy, sullen, melancholy 1593. 
b. Applied to humour, thought, action, etc, 
1593. c. Expressive of ill humour 1596. 

3. Angry Jove, .the m. sire Drydkn. 4 The lews, 
a headstrong, m., murmuring race Drvden. ^ b.^ M. 
Madness laughing wild Gray, c. Maiestie might 
neuer yet endure The m. Frontier of a seruant brow 
Shaks. Hence Moo*di!y adv. Moo’diness. 
Mool(l)a(li, obs. AT. Mullah. 
j| Moolvee (m^rivz). 1625. [Urdu mulvt^ a. 
Arab., prop, an adj., judicial, but used as sb., 
= mould Mullah, of which it is a deriv.] A 
Mohammedan doctor of the law ; in India, a 
complimentary term among Mohammedans 
for a teacher of Arabic, or any learned man. 
Moon (m«n), sh, [Com. Teut. : OE. TrtSna 
wk. masc. : — OTeut, ^mienon', usu. taken to 
be f. root ^mi- to measure.] i. The satellite 
of the earth 5 a secondary planet, whose light, 
derived from the sun, is reflected to the earth, 
and serves to dispel the darkness of the night, 
b. Since the disappearance of OE. grammatical 
genders, the moon has been treated as femi- 
nine ; in poetry it is sometimes, after classical 
example, identified with various goddesses. 2. 
The moon as visible during one (lunar) month, 
spoken of as a distinct object from that of 
another month. Similarly, with qualifying 
words : The moon as shining at a particular 
time or place, etc. See also Full moon, New 
MOON, etc. OE. 3, With ref. to the moon’s 
position above the earth, etc.; often quasi- 
personified ME. 4. An appearance in the sky 
resembling a moon OE. 5. A figure or repre- 
sentation of the moon, either crescent-shaped 
or circular; a moon-shaped marking, orna- 
ment, or vessel. late ME. 6. The satellite of 
a planet 1663. 7. poet, = Moonlight, late 

ME. 8, The period from one new moon to 
the next; a lunation, lunar month; gen. a 
month, late ME. fg. The m. a. Alch, Silver, 
b. Her. Argent. -1651. tio. = Lune 2. -1642. 


I. To vrcxe and wane.. As dooth the faire whyte 
mone Chaucer. The minde of men chaungeth as the 
uione Hawes. Mean m. (Astr.) : an imagmaiy m., 
supposed to move uniformly in t.ne ecliptic, completing 
its circuit m the same time as tne actual m.^ Calendar-, 
ecclesiastical m. : an imaginary m. used in determin- 
ing the date of Easter. "Provb. To helzete that the 
tn.h made of green cheese i to beiieve an absurdity. 
Minion of ike ni. = Moon-man 1. a. Phr. There is a 
{no) in. = the m is visible (not visible) at the time and 
in the place referred to. The old m. in ihe new moon's 
arms (cr lap) : the appearance of the m. during the 
first quarter in which the dark portion of the orb is 
made more or less luminous by earth-light. 3. Tis 
like the howling of Irish Wolues against the Moone 
Shaks. While over head the M. Sics Arbitrep Milt. 
He was a mere child in the world, but he didn’t cry 
for the m. Dickens. Phr. To shoot the m. (slang) : 
to make a moonlight flitting. 4. Tohn iv. h. 182. 

5. Precious oils In hollow’d moons of gems Ten’n\son. 

6. And other Suns. . With thir attendant Moons Milt. 

7. White in the m. the long road lies A E. Housman. 
a This is the m- of roses, The lovely and flowerful 
time Hevley. 

aitrib. and Comb . ; m.-blink, a temporary evening 
blindness caused by sleeping in the moonshine in 
tropical climates: -bow, a lunar rainbow ; -culmi- 
natiug/^/. a., applied to such stars (used in calcu- 
lating longitude) as culminate with the m. and are 
near its parallel of declination ; -daisy, the ox-eye 
daisy, Chrysanthemum LeucaniJumwn j -dog, a 
dog that bays the m. ; -glade U.S,, the track made 
by moonlight on water ; -madness, lunacy; -moutb, 
a lunar month; -rainbow, a lunar rainbow; -tre- 
foil, Medicago arborea. 

Mooa (mMn), v. 1601. [f. prec.] i. a. 
irans. To expose to the rays of the moon. b. 
inir. To shine as a moon j to move as a satel- 
lite. 2. inir. To move or look listlessly or 
aimlessly about, alongt around, etc., as if moon- 
struck. colloq. 1848. b, irans. To pass away 
(the time) in a listless manner 1876. 3. To 

hunt by moonlight 1898. 

t. ref. The huge man -.not sunning, but mooning 
himself— apricaiing himself in the occasional moon- 
beams De Quincey. 2. I mooned up and down the 
High-street T, Hughes. 

Moo*nt>eam. 1590. A ray of moonlight. 

Moo*n-blind, a, 1668. i. Of horses: 
Suffering from moon-eye. t2. fig. Purblind 
•"I757- 3- Suffering from blindness brought on 
by sleeping exposed to the moon’s rays 1830. 
Hence Moo’n-blinduess. 

Moo*n-calf 1565. +1. An abortive shape- 
less fleshy mass in the womb; a false con- 
ception (regarded as produced by the in- 
fluence of the moon) -1658. b. A misshapen 
birth. Obs. or arch. 1610. c. A congenital 
idiot; a bom fool 1620. 2. A mooning, 

absent-minded person 1613. 

Mc)0-i>diaL x686. A dial for showing the 
hours of the night by the moon. 

Mooned (m^ad, poet, m^'ned), ppl. a. 
1550. ti. Lunatic. Cheke. 2. Crescent- 
shaped; also, having moon-shaped markings 
1607. 3. Attended by or associated with the 

moon 1629, 4. Moonlit, Lytton, 

a. Th* Angelic Squadron, .sharpning in m. homes 
Thir Phalanx Mjlt, 3. M. Ashtaroth Mxlt. 
Mooner (mw-nox). 1576. [f. Moon sb. or 
V. + -ER L] ti. A kind of watch-dog -x688. 
2. One who moons about 1848. 

Moon-eye. 1607. [L Moon sh. + Eye 
sb. ; in sense x tr. L. oculus lunaticus (Vege- 
tius}.] I. Farriery. (Usu. pi.) An eye affected 
with intermittent blindness (attributed to the 
moon’s influence) ; also, moon-blindness. 2. 
The cisco 1884. 

Moo*n-eyed, ppl. a. 1610. [f. prec. + 
-ED=*.] I. Farriery. Affected with the disease 
of moon-eye ; moon-blind. +b. Purblind ; 
squint-eyed “I785. fa. Having eyes that see 
well at night -1817. 3. Having round, wide- 

open eyes, as a terrified person 1790. 
MoO’n-fem. 1671. = Lunary sb. b. 

Moo*n-£[sll. 1646. A name for various 
fishes resembling, or having parts that resem- 
ble, the moon ; e. g. the sunfish {Orthagoriscus 
mold), the opah, 

Moo-n-flower. 1787. i. The moon- 

daisy. 2. A tropical plant, Ipomasa Bona- 
nox, that blooms at night, having large fra- 
grant white flowers. U.S. 

Moong, mung (mwj), m2>q), 1800, [Hindi 
mung.l A species of vetch, Phaseolus Mungo, 
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common in India; also, iis fibre, of which 
mats are made. 

Moomsii(mzJ*mJ\£Z, Oh.oxarck, late ME, 
[fi Moon sb. + -ish^.] Resembling or charac- 
teristic of the moon ; influenced by the moon ; 
changeable, fickle. 

At which time woxild I, being but a m. youth, 
greeue, be effeminate, changeable Shaks. 

Moonless (mzrnles), a, 1508. [ + -LESS.] 
Without a moon ; not lit up by the moon. 

MoonBgfcit (m^'nlsit), sb, and a. late ME. 
[f. Moon sb, -t Light sk] A. sb, i. The light 
of the moon. fa. A moonlight landscape --1778. 
ts. — Moonshine 3. -1829. B. aitAh. otadj. 
Accompanied by, bathed in, moonlight ; moon- 
lit ; done by moonlight 1584. 

B. M, flitting', the removal of household goods 
by night to avoid paying rent. 

Moonliglit (m77*nl3it), v. 1887. [f. Moon- 
lighter.] a. To be attacked by moon- 


light sb. 4- -ER ^.] One who engages in 
moonlighting or commits a moonlighting out- 
rage. 

Moonligllting (m^mloitig), vbl, sb. 1881. 
[f. as prec. -h -ing ^.] i. The performance by 
night of an expedition, or of an illicit action. 
3. spec. In Ireland, the perpetration by night of 
outrages on tenants who incurred the hostility 
of the Land League 1882. 

Moonlit (mw*niit), a. 1817. [£ Moon sb. 
+ Lit ppl, a.'] Lit up by the moon ; flooded 
with moonlight. So Moom-litten a. poet. 
fMoO’ii-manu 1608. I. A night-walker ; 
one who robs by night 1632. 3. A gipsy 

-1700. 3, A dwe^er in the moon -1847. 
Moonraker (mi^mr^koi). 1787. [Raker.] 
I. A native of Wiltshire. (See quot) 3. Naut. 
A sail above the sky-sail 1867. 

X. Wiltshire Moonrakers, Some Wiltshire rusticks, 
..seeing the figure of the moon in a pond, attempted 
to rake it out Grose. Hence Moo*n-raking vbl. sb. 
fig pursuing vain thoughts, woolgathering. 

Moo'nrise. 1728. [f. Moon sb. + Rise r 3 .] 
The rise of the moon. Also, The East. 
Moo'nseed. 1739. [f. Moon sb. + Seed 
sb., after mod.L. memspermum.] A plant of 
the genus Menispermum (having lunate seeds). 
Moo-nset poet. 1845. [f. Moon sb., after 
sunset.'] The setting of the moon. 

II Moonshee, munsM (m«*n|E)« 1622. 

[Urdu munsht, a. Arab.] A native secretary 
or language-teacher in India. 

Moonshine (mwmjsiu). late ME. [f. Moon 
sb. + Shine j3.] i, = Moonlight sb. i. 
Now rare or poet. tb. transf. (joc.). A month. 
Lear i, ii. 5. 3. Foolish or visionary talk, 

ideas, plans, etc. 1468. 3. Smuggled or illicit 

spirit, dial. 1785. t4. as adj. Moonlit ; (of per- 
sons) active by moonlight or at night ”1831. 

2. As for all this talk about Federalism, it is m. 
1887. Moomshiner U.S.^ a distiller of m. (sense 3). 

Moonshiny (mwmjaini), a. 1602. [f, prec. 
■f -yi.] I. = Moonlight a. 3. White as 
moonlight 1825. 3. Of the nature of moon- 

shine ; vain, unreal 1880. 

3. Unsubstantial emptinesses and m. illusions 1884. 

11 Moonsif(j^ mtmsif (mwmsif). 1812. 
[Urdu, a. Arab, munfifya&t, honest.] A native 
judge in India. 

Moonstone (m^mstJan). 1632. [f. Moon 
sb. + Stone sb., after L. selenites, Gr, treX?;- 
virr\s (Xi&os) SELENITE.] A translucent stone 
(a variety of feldspar) having a pearly lustre, 
used as a gem. 

Moonstruck (mu nstr»k), ppl. a. 1674. [f. 
Moon sb. + Struck.] i. Mentally affected 
or deranged (through the supposed influence 
of the moon) ; in early use = lunatic ; now, 
distracted or dazed. 2, = Moon-blind 3 ; 
also, made unsuitable for food, as fish, by 
the moon’s influence 1846. 

I. And Moon struck madness, pining Atrophie Milt. 
So Moo*xi>stricken ppl. a. 

Moonwort (mw*nw2?it). 1578. [f. Moonj-^. 
4- Wort, after med.L. lunaria,] « LUNARy.r^. 
Moony (m«*ni), a. 1586. [f. Moon sb. 

and V. 4 “ -y^.] i. Of or belonging to the 
moon ; like the moon ; like that of the moon. 
3, Moon-shaped ; flunate ; hence, bearing a 


crescent as an emblem or ensign ; circular 
2: 59 1* 3. Illuminated by the moon ; resembling 
moonlight 1648. 4. Given to mooning ; 

stupidly dreamy 1848. 

2. The M, Standards of proud Ottoman 1591. 4. 

Citing upon reflection of his white necKcIoth a 
pleased m. smile Thackerav. 

Moor (mfiai, mo®!^ , sbli [OE. mdr*. — OTeut. 
^moro-; prim, sense perh. ^dead’ or barren 
land,] I. A tract of unenclosed waste ground ; 
now usu., a heath. Also, a tract of ground 
preserved for shooting. ts. A marsh —1787, 
3. dial. The soil of which moorland consists ; 
peat 1596. 4. Cornwall, a. A moor or waste 

land where tin is found ; hence m.-house, -tin, 
-works. b. A quantity of ore in a particular 
part of a lode, as a ‘ moor ' of tin. 1602. 

X. Could you on this faire Mountaine leaue to feed, 
And batten on this Moore? Shaks. The moors 
thrown on the market for the year hung heavily on 
hand at first 1886. 

aitrib. and Cotnb.^ as nu-dike^ •keeper^ fn..breda,dj . ; 
nu-ball, a sponge-like ball formed by the threads of 
a freshwater alga, Confitrzfa asgagropilai -band, a 
hard substratum of the soil found in moorland, con- 
sisting of clay, iron ore, and small stones, and im- 
pervious to moisture; called also m.-band pan; 
-coal, a friable variety of lignite ; -evil, a kind of 
dysentery in sheep and cattle ; -bag = peat-hag (see 
Peat r -pan = moor-band i -sickness = moor-evil. 

b. In names of plants : m.-berry, any plant of the 
genus Vacciniumi m. myrtle, bog m>Ttle, Myrica 
GaU% -palm, any of several cotton-grasses or sedges 
growing on moors, or their flower-heads; the catkin of 
the dwarf sallow; -wort^ Andromeda polif olio. 

c. In names of animals ; m.-bird (esp. the grouse) ; 

m. bnzzs^d, barrier, hawk, the marsh harrier. Cir- 
cles serugznosus ; mu coot, the common gallinule or j 
water-hen, Gallinula ckl^opnsi m. game, the red 
grouse. Lagopus scoiicusi also rarely, the black | 
grouse, Teirao teirix', m.-tetter, -tit, -titling, {a) 
the stone-chat, Pratincola rubtcola j ( 3 ) the meadow- j 
pipit, Anthus pratensis. \ 

Moor (mu9i, m 5 «i), sb.^ [late ME. More, 
a. F. More, Maure, ad. L, Maurus, Gr. Mafi- 
poy. Possibly from some ancient N. Afr, 
word.] 1. In Ancient History, a native of 
Mauretania, a region corresponding to parts of 
Morocco and Algeria. Later, one belonging 
to the people of mixed Berber and Arab race, 
Mohammedan in religion, who in the 8th c. 
conquered Spain. As late as the 17th c., the 
Moors were supposed to be mostly black or 
very swarthy (though * white Moors ' were 
known), and hence the word was often used 
for ‘ negro *. 3. A Mohammedan, esp. one 

living in India 1588. i 

X. Ethiopes, which we nowecaule Moores, Moorens, ^ 
or Negros 1555. 

Moor (miiaj, mSai), sbl^ 17S0. [f. MoOR 
V.] An act of mooring. 

Moor (mu»i, mo»i\ v. [late ME. 
more ; prob. repr. OE. ^m&rian : — ^WG. 
'^mairojan. The word passed into Fr. as 
aTnarrerC] i. tram. To secure (a ship, boat, 
etc.) in a particular place by means of chains 
or ropes, either fastened to the shore or to 
anchors. 3. absol. and intr. a. To anchor 
1627. b. Of a ship : To be made secure by 
means of anchors 1697. 

X. A ship may be either moored by the bead, .or by 
the head and stem Falconer. 2. a. Two cables is 
the least, and foure cables the best to more by Capt. 
Smith, b. At len^b on Oozy ground his Galli<^ m. 
Dryden. Hence ]iIoo*rage, the action of mooring; 
the condition of being moored ; a pl^e for mooring ; 
also, money paid for the use of moorings 1648. 

MooT-cock. ME. [t Moor sb.^ 4- Cock 
sb."^] The male of the red grouse. Also occas. 
the blackcock. 

Mooress (mu9*res, mSoTes). 1611. [f. 

Moor sb.^ + -ess.] A female Moor, 

Moo*r-fowl. 1506. [f. Moor sb."^ 4- Fowl.] 
I. Sc, The red grouse, Lagopus scoticus. a. 
South Carolina. The ruffed grouse 1791. 
MooT-ken. MK [fi Moor sb?- + Hen.] 
I. The Water-hen, Gallinula ckloropus. 3. 
The female of the red grouse, Lagopus scoticus. 

Mooring (muoTig, m 5 »*rig), vbl. sb, late 
ME. [f. Moor v. 4* -ing A] i. The action of 
Moor v. 3, concr. (Usu. pi.) The rope, chain, 
etc. by which a floating object is made fast ; 
also the object to which it is moored 1744. 3* 
pi. The place where a vessel can be moored 
^758* 4* attrih,, as (for an airship). 


3. fig. The terapest which had driven him from his 
domestic^m. was followed by a fitful calm 1354. 

Mooristl (mfia'nj, ni69*rij}, late ME. 
[f. Moor sb .'^ 4- -ish Lj fi. Of soil : Boggy, 
swampy -1820. tb. “Of water : Such as is 
found in bogs -1640. 2. Of or pertaining to a 

moor ; abounding in moors or moorland ; hav- 
ing the characteristics of a moor 1546. 3* 

Growing on moors 1612. 

2. M.Skiddaw and far-sweeping Saddleback Ruskin. 
Moori^ (mus'rij, moaTiJ), a.^ late ME. 
[f. Moor sbl'^-i- -ish ^.] i. Of or pertaining to 
the Moors. 3. Mohammedan. Now only 
colloq. in Southern India and Ceylon. 1613. 

1. The greatest peculiarity in the M. architecture 
is the horse-shoe arch. (C 3 f. Moresque.) 1797. 

Moorland. (mu»*jl^nd, m5-»*i-). OE. [f. 
Moor sh."^ 4 - Land sb.] i. Uncultivated 
land ; in mod. use, land abounding in heather : 
a moor. 2. attrzb. or adJ. Of the nature of or 
pertaining to moorland; inhabiting moorland 
1612. Hence MooTlander, one who lives in a 
m. ; spec, one who lives in the Moorlands of 
Staffordshire 1646. 

Moorman 1 (mu9*i-, moaummn). i687> 
[Moor jA^] i. One \v ho lives on a moor 1790. 
3. An officin who has charge of a moor. 
Moorman 2. 1698. [f. Moor sbl^ 4 - Man 
— Moor sh .^ ; in India, a Mohammedan. 
Moor-pout (mu9*ipaut, m6»*i-). 1506. [f. 
Moor sbl^ 4- pout\ see Poult sb.] A young 
grouse. 

fMoors, a. and sb. Anglo-Ind, 1767. [a. 
Du. Moorsch, MOORISH.] Urdu or Hindu- 
stani -1840. 

Moorstone (mus'i-, mSa'ist^un). 1600. 
[Moor .y^.^] i. A kind of granite found chiefly 
in Cornwall. 2. A slab of this 1698. 

Moomk (miieTuk). i860. [From its cry.] 
A kind of cassowary, Castiarius Bennetii. 

II Moory (mu»Ti), sb. 1605. [prob. native 
adj. formation from Moor = Mohammedan 
(see Moor .i^.^).] A kind of Indian cloth. 
Moory (mu»Ti, mo^*ri), a. late ME. [f. 
Moor 53.^ 4* -y^.] i. Marshy, fenny ; grow- 
ing in a marsh or fen. 3. Of, pertaining to, or 
like a moor ; abounding in heath 1794. 

X. With winged course ore Hill or moarie Dale Milt. 
Moose (mws), 1613. [a. Narragansett 

moos.] A cervine anim^ native to N. America 
closely allied to, or identical with, the Euro- 
pean Elk {A Ices malckis). Also m. deer. 

attrzb. and Comb., as m.-flesh, -track, -trail, 
etc. : m, bird US., the Canada jay, Garruhus cana- 
densis ! m. call, a trumpet of birch bark used by 
hunters in calling moose; m.-'wood, {a) striped 
maple, Acer Pennsylvantcunt', {b) leatberwood; 
m. yard, an area in which the snow is trodden down 
by moose, where they remain together in winter. 

Moot, sb. [Eaily ME. mot, imbt, le^r. OE. 
mbt neut. and ^emdt neiit, cogn. w. Meet v.] 
ti. gen. Meeting, encounter -1470. 3. An 

assembly of people, esp. one forming a court 
of judicature ; a meeting, also the place where 
a meeting is held, Obs. exc. Hist. OE. ta- 
Litigation ; an action at law ; a plea ; accusa- 
tion -1609. t4. Argument; disputation; 

talking -1676. 5. Law. The discussion of a 

hypotheticsd case by students at the Inns of 
Court for practice ; also, a case of this kind. 
Now only at Gray’s Inn. 1531. 

2. In the Aaglo*Saxon moots may be discerned the 
first germs of popular government in England 1885. 
5. A m. was held last night in the hall of Gray’s-inn 
on the following question 1876. 

Comb, t m. court, a court at which students argue 
imaginary cases for practice; iii.-stow Hist., the 
place where a m. was held. 

Moot (miet), a. 1577. [B attrib. use of 
Moot .yA] That can be argued ; debatable ; 
not decided, doubtful. 

JH. case, primarily, a case for discussion in a * moot ' ; 
hence, a doubtftil case. ^ Those who are. - quite pre- 
pared to discuss m- and difficult points 1899. 

Moot (mwt), V. [OK mdtian, i. mbt 
Moot ti. a. intr. To speak, to converse 
-1644. +b. trans. To say, to utter -1585. ta. 

a. intr, ’To argue, to plead, to discuss, esp. in 
a law case. In later use, esp. to debate an 
imaginary case of law (see Moot sb.^ 5) -1652. 
tb. trans. To argue (a point, case, etc.) "1796- 
3. trans. To raise (a point, subject, etc.) for 
discussion 1685. 
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a. a. He talkes Statute^ as £ercely, as if be bad 
m'30ted setjea yee'-s in the Inrs cf Ccurt 3623. Herce 
Moo’table a. Moo'ted /// a. broug-ht forv.ard f^r 
disciission ; also = ilooT a. lSfl[oo*ter, •f'one 3% bo 
discusses a m- case -i2sy ; one who proposes a q-es- 
tioa, etc, 1344. 

Mcx)t, ob=. f. Mote sA and. 2j. 

Moot liali. late ME. [f. Moot id. + 
Hall.] A hall in which a moot is held. 

The hall in which the assizes are held at Carlisle, 
still goes by the name of the mote, or moot-hali 1754* 
Moo’t-Mli. 1609. [f. Moot id. -r Hill 

sA] Aniiq. A hill on which moots or assem- 
blies were held. 

fMoO't-tioiise. [OE, mSiMsJ] = Moot 
HALL -1677. 

dMoo'tmm. 1602. [f. Moot v. -h Man 

i 5 .] A law student of an Inn of Court ; a 
student who argues a moot case -1797. 

Mop (m^p), id.l 1496. [Late 15th c. mappe^ 
perh. ad. L. inappa. napldn.'j i. A bundle of 
coarse yam or cloth fastened at the end of a 
stick, used in cleaning floors, etc. a. transf. 
Applied to instruments resembling a mop 1869. 
3. A thick mass {of hair, etc.) 1616. 

I. Now Moll had whirl’d her M. with dext’rous 
Airs Swift. 

attrib, and Comb.^ ns i]a.*hrusli, a round paunt- 
hrush witha short thick head; *liead, (a) the h^d 
of a m. ; ( 3 ) a thick head of fa^r xesembling am,; 
also, a person having a m. of hair, 

mop (m^7p)j id .2 1581. [f. Mop A 
grimace, esp. one made by a monkey. Chiefly 
in mops and mows, 

tMop» id .3 1589. [?] In whitmg-m., giir- 
ttard-m,y a young wmting or gurnard. Also 
/f?-. -1758. 

Mop (mfip), id .-4 dial, [Perh. short 

for mop-fair, a hiring fair, at which the maids 
carried mops or brooms in token of the capa- 
city in which they wished to engage,] A local 
name for the annual gathering at which ser- 
vants are hired ; a statute fair. 

Mop (mpp), vJ- 1567, [Perh. imitative of 
the movement of the lips ; cf. Du. moppen to 
pout] intr. To make a grimace. Chiefly in 
phr. to mop and mow. 

Mop (m^p), z'.s 1709. [f. Mop id.i] i. 
irans. To rub with a mop ; to wipe with or as 
with a mop. Also with 01/ a. To wipe 
sweat, tears, etc., from (the face, brow, etc.}. 
Also rarely with up, 1840, 

^ I. To m, the floor with (slang) : said of a combatant 
in whose hands his opponent is helpless. 

M. up ; to absorb, wipe up, with or as with a mop ; 
to absorb, get hold of (profits, etc.) ; to make an end 
of slaughter. 

Mope (mJup), sA 1540. [Related to Mope I 
».] fi. A fool -1788. 3. One who mopes ; I 

a gloomy, listless person 1693. 3. pi. The | 

mopes : depression of spirits 1825, 

Mope (m<?np), 1568. [?] !• inir. To be j 

in a state of bewilderment ; to go about or act , 
aimlessly. 05 s, exc dial. 3. To be dull, de- j 
jected, and spiritless 1590. Also quasi-2‘r(2«j, i 
with away 1791. 3. irans. To make dull, de- ! 

jected, or melancholy. Now only refl, and in | 
pass. 1602. 

I- Hen.. V, 111. vii. 143. x Here I sit moping all the 
live-long Night Steele. 3. My father is moped to 
death for want of you both 1803. 

Mope-eyed (md’a’p|Si-d),«. 1606. [Astern 
of Mope v, (see sense i).] Purblind, short- 
sfehted. 

Mopish (mdii*pij), a, 1621. [f. Mope v. + 
-ISH^.] Given to moping ; causing moping; 
ddected. Hence Mo'pish-ly adv„ -ness 1598. 
Moplah (mp’pla), Anglo^Iyid, 1787.. [a. 
Malayalam mdppilaA One of the Mohamme- 
dan inhabitants of Malabar, descended from 
Moors and Arabs who have settled on that 
coast, and married Malabar women. 

Mopdke (mou-p^uk), morepork (moa-i- 
1827. [Imitative of the bird's note.] 
Name in New Zealand of an owl, the Spilo- 
glaux notne-zealandix, in Tasmania of the 
night-jar, Podargus cuvieri, and in Australia 
of various birds. Also, the note of the bird. 
Moppet (m^)^pet). 1601. [f. lateME. 
baby, rag doU + -Et.] i. An endearing term 
for a baby, a girl, etc, ; a darling. Also, a gaily 
dressed woman {contempt), fa. A rag doll 
{rare) 1755. 


Moppy ^725- Mop sA'^ -r 

-Y 3 .J Resembling (as thick as) a mop. 
f Mops. 1565. [Cf. Moppet.] A term of 
endearment for a young girl -1654. 

Mopstick (m^’pstik). 1710. [f. Mop r^.l 
+ STiCK.l The handle of a mop, 

Mopus^ (m«?a*p55), 05 s, exc, dial, i']oo. [f. 
Mope rf.] A mope ; a duil stupid person. 

Mo*pils2. slang. 1769. Usu. in //. Money. 

Mopy a, 1827. [f. Mope v, -r 

-y 1 .“' Given to or causing moping. 

Moquette (mpket). 1762 (mocketto). 
r a. F. moquette ; corruption of mocade iMoCKA- 
bo (Hatz.-Darm.).] A fabric with a velvety 
pile, used for carpeting and upholstery. 
l\ Mora ^ (m6»*ra)- 1569. [L. mora delay.] 
1. Sc, Law, Negligent delay. fa. A delay 
{rare) -1.677, 3 - florae.) A unit of metric^ 

time equal to a short syllable 1832. 

11 Mora 2 , morm (m^Ta). 1706. \lt,mora; 
origin unkn.] A popul^ game in Italy in 
which one player guesses the number of fingers 
held up simultaneously by another player. 
A simto game in China. (Cf. Love sb. 9.) 
||Mora 3 (m6»*ra). ZY.moras. 1838. [a. Gr. 
yopaj f, piop'j isep~ to divide.] Gr, Hist. One 
of the (orig. six) divisions of which the Spartan 
army consisted. 

fl Mora^ (mo»Ta). 1826. [Shortened from 
Tupi moiraiinga, f, moira tree + iinga white.] 
A lofty tree, Mora excelsaj found in British 
Guiana and Trinidad. 

Moraine (mor<fi*n). 1789. [a. F.] An 
accumulation of ddbris from the mountains 
carried down and deposited by a glacier. 

Lateral, terminal m, a deposit at the side or at the 
end of a glacier respectively Medial ?«., a deposit 
between two conjoining glaciers, b. In rock-garden- 
ing, a raised border or ridge of stones, etc. on which 
plants are grown. Moraimal, Morai'nic adjs. 

Moral (mpTal), sh, late ME, [Subst. use of 
MOR-^L a,\ but also infl. by late L. morale 
neut, sing., moralia neut. pi., F. onoral, morale 
(see M orale),] i,pl. (earlier fjz^^.) Used as 
tr. L. Moralia pi. as the title of writings by St. 
Gregory the Great, Plutarch, Seneca, etc. 2. 
The moral teaching (of a fable, an occurrence, 
etc.) ; also in phr. to point a m, 1500. b. 
That part of a fable, etc., which points the 
moral meaning 1560. f c. Meaning, import 
-1841. ta. A symbolical figure -*1599. IJb. 
Vulgarly confused with model. Counterpart, 
double. Chiefly in the very m. of. , , i 7 S 7 ‘ 4* 
= Morality 4 b. 05 s. exc. Hzst, 1578. fs. 
(A person’s) moral principles or practice 
! -1820. II b. The condition (of troops, etc.) as 
I to discipline and confidence. [Fr. ; pronounced 
(moral).] 1883. 6. pi. In early use : t(A per- 

son’s) moral qualities or endowments. Now, 
Moral habits or conduct; also spec., sexual 
conduct 1613. 7. pi. Moral science ; ethics. 

Chiefly construed as sing. Now rare, 1651. 
8. slang. A moral certainty 1861. 

X To point a m., or adorn a tale Johnsoit. c. Tam. 
Shr. IV. iv. 70. 3. Hen, V, iil yi, 40. ^ b. He ’s the 

verym. (as the old women c:Jl it) of Sir John 1830. 
6. The morals of Sedley were such as, even in that 
age, gave great scandal Macaulay. 7. In morals the 
action is judged by the intention Swinburne. 

Moral (mp'ral), a. ME. [ad. L. moralis 
(Cicero, De Fata II. i, rendering Gr. 

Ethic a.), f. mor-, mos custom (pi. mores man- 
ners, mords, character) ; see -AL.] 1. Of or 

pertaining to character or disposition ; of or 
pertaining to the distinction between right and i 
wrong, or good and evil, in relation to actions, 
volitions, or character ; ethical. b. Of know- 
ledge, opinions, judgements, etc. : Relating to 
the nature and application of the distinction 
between right and wrong 1500. c. Moral 
sense : the power of apprehending the difference 
i between right and wrong, esp. when viewed as 
an innate faculty of the human mind. So m, 
faculty, 1699. d. Of feelings : Arising from 
the contemplation of an action, character, etc., 
as good or l3ad 1768. e. Of concepts or terms : 
Involving ethical praise or blame 1845. 
Concerned with virtue and vice, or the rules of 
right conduct, as a subject of study, late ME. 
3. fa. Of a writer, etc. : That enunciates 
moral precepts -1742. b. Of a literary, pic- 


torial, or dramatic work : That deals with the 
ruling of conduct ; that conveys a moral ; also, 
fallegoncal, emblematical, late ME. c. Of a 
literary work: Good m moral effect 1671. 4. 

Marat law : the body of requirements in con- 
' formity to which virtuous action consists ; one 
: of these requirements. Opp. to ‘ positive ' or 
‘ instituted ’ laws, late IvIE. 5. Of rights, 
obligations, etc. : Founded on the moral law. 
Opp. to legal. 1690. 6. a. Of actions : Subject 

to the moral law ; having the property of being 
right or wrong 1594. b. Of an agent, etc. : 
Capable of moral action 1736. 7. Pertaining 

to or operating on the character or conduct of 
human beings ; acting through or upon the 
moral sense 1597. b. Applied to the indirect 
effect of some action or event (e. g. a victory or 
defeat) in producing confidence or discourage- 
ment, and the like 1835. S. Of, pertaining to, 
or concerned w*ith the morals (of a person or a 
community) 1794. 9- Of persons, etc. : Con- 

forming to the rules of morality ; morally good 
1638. b. Virtuous with regard to sexual con- 
duct 1803. <=• Of a tale, etc. : Not nbald or 

vicious, late ME. 10. Used to designate that 
kind of probable evidence which rests on a 
knowledge of character and of the general 
tendencies of human nature; often more 
loosely applied to all evidence wLich is merely 
probable 1646. 

1. M. virtue : tr. L. virtue moralis, Gr. apcrri 
(Aristotle), (an) e-\cellence of character or disposition, 
as dist. from intellectual viritie (apenj SiavoT/Ti/oj). 
M. virtue is occas. restricted to such virtues as may 
be attained without the aid of religion, b. A correct 
m, judgment Geo. Eliot. x M. philosophy : the 
part of philosophy which treats of the virtues and 
vices, the criteria of right and wrong, the formation 
of virtuous character, and the like ; ethical philosophy, 
ethics. Formerly used more widely, including 
psychology and metaphysics. So, in recent use, m. 
science. At Cambridge, etc. m. sciences is used 
as a comprehensive name for all that is now com- 
monly understood by ‘philosophy’. Also aitrzb g as 
in pn. sciences tripos, M. theology', the practical 
part^.of ethics treated as a branch ^of theology; the 
part of theological learning which is concerned with 
I cases of conscience. 3. a. O m. Gower this boke I 
i directe To the Chaucer. b. Moral play {phs. exc. 
Hist) — Morality 4 b. 4. The m. law must be the 
law of the perfect man H. Spencer. 5. The sense of 
m. responsibility in connexion with the use of ^capital 
Morley. 6. b. Every creature possessing mind is a 
I m. agent 1868. 7. I wonder that thou, .goest about 

I to apply a morall medicine to a mortifying mischiefe 
Shaks. There is now very little m. hold which the 
latter [the clergy] possess Cobbett. The moral-force 
men and the physical-force men 1851. M. courage i 
courage to encounter odium, disapproval, or contempt, 
rather than depart from what is right ; dist. from 
physical courage, b. M. victory : a defeat or an in- 
decisive result claimed as a victory on account of its 
moral effects. 8. The m. interests of society 184S. g. 
A m., sensible, and well-bred man Cowper. xo. In 
' Matters of Faith, an exceeding great Probability is 
I called a m. Certainty Watts. 

j ^ Phr. M. sense or interpretation: orig., interpreta- 
! tion of events recorded in Holy Scripture as typical of 
something in the life of the Christian soul; fhence 
transf. applied to the moral of a fable, etc. 

Moral (mp'ral), v, rare. 1600. [f. prec.] 
= Moralize v, 

j) Morale (morai ; as Fr. moral). 1752. [F., 
fem. of moral adj. ; see Moral a.) i. Mo- 
rality, morals ; moral principles or practice ; 
moral teaching 1812 ; moral aspect 1834. 3. 

Moral condition ; conduct, behaviour ; esp. 
with regard to confidence, discipline, etc. Said 
of a body of troops, etc. 183X. 

X The morale of the troops is excellent 1870. 

Moralism (mp-ializ’m). 1828. [f. Moral 
4- -ISM.] I. Addiction to moralizing; (with 
pi.) an act of moralizing. 2. The practice of 
a natural system of morality; morality not 
spiritualized 1850. 

Moralist (mp*ralist). 1621. [f. Moral + 
-rsT.] I. One who practises morality. 3. A 
teacher of morals ; a moral philosopher 1639. 
3. A merely moral man. (Cf. Moralism 2.) 
1649. 

I. And many a holy text around she strews, That 
teach the rustic m. to die Gray. Horali‘Stic cc. 
Morality (morse ‘liti). lateME. \fl,Y.mora- 
Hte, ad. L. moralitas, f I moralis ; see Moral a, 
and -ITY.] ft'. Knowledge of moral science, 
late ME. only. a. pi. Moral qualities or en- 
dowments. late ME. 3. Moral discourse or 
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instruction ; a moral exhortation. Now chiefiy 
in disparaging sense, moralizing, late ME. 
fb. Moral sense or interpretation (see Moral 
a.) ; also, the moral (of a fable, etc.) -1623. 
*1-4. A literary or artistic producLon inculcating 
a moral lesson ; a moralizing commentary ; a 
moral allegory -1649. b. Hzsi. Name for the 
species of drama (popular in the ibth c.) in 
which some moral or spiritual lesson was in- 
culcated, and in which the chief characters 
were personifications of abstract qualities 1765. 
5, Moral science 1449. b. pi. Points of ethics, 
moral principles or rules 1605 c. A particular 
system of morals 1680. d. Ethical aspect (of 
a question) 1869. 6. The quality or fact of 

being moral 1592. 7. Moral conduct ; usu. 

good moral conduct 1^9, b. A mock-title for 
one who assumes airs of virtue 1672. 

t Of mor^itee he Seneca] was the Sour Chaucer. 
2. A saint . . in her moralities Byrox. 3. Quaint monk- 
ish moralities and scriptural quotations 1S77, ^ I am 
bold to think, that m. is capable of demonstration, as 
well as mathematicks Locke, c. The m. of the Gospel 
had a direct influence upon the politics of the age 
Freeman. 6. Instances, .of genius and m, united in 
a lawyer.. are distinguished by ^their singi^rity 
y-unius Leii, 7. We do not look in great cities for 
our best ra. Jane Austen. 

Moralize (m^Talsiz), 57. 1450. [a. F. 

moralisar, ad, late L. moralizare, t moraiis ; 
see Moral a, and -iZE.] i, trans. To inter- 
pret morally or symbolically ; to point the 
moral of ; to make (an event, etc.) the subject 
of moral reflection. t2. Of an event ; To ex- 
emplify the moral of (a fable, etc.) -1611, fb. 
To supply (a poem) with a moral -1754. 3. 

iTzir. To indulge in moral reflection ; to foimd 
a moral {on. or upon an event, etc.) 1525. b. 
irans. To change the condition or aspect of (a 
person or thing) by moral discourse or reflec- 
tion. Const, into, out of, 1722. 4, To make 

moral ; to affect the moral quality of (actions, 
feelings) 1592. 5. To improve the morals of 

1633- 

1. But what said laques ? Did he not m. this spec- 

tacle? Shaks. 2. .Ispeake , onely to shewe how it doth 
m^. this Prouerbe, That where the Body is, the Eagles | 
will Resort 1601, 3. No one can m, better after a 

misfortone^has taken place W. Irving. b. To m. l 
Affliction into Use 1722. 4. Good and bad Stars i 

m. not our Actions Sir T. Browne. $, To M. the j 
Stage 1723. Hence Moraliza*tion, Mo*ralizer, I 
MoTaHzingly adv. \ 

Morally (m^*rali), adv, late ME. [f. 
Moral a. + -ly 2.] fi. In a moral sense | 
-1509. 3. In respect of moral conduct; from i 

the point of view of ethics ; with reference to 
moral responsibility 1449. 3. Virtuously 1540. i 

4. On grounds of moral evidence; according I 
to the normal human judgement, or to reason 
and probability (cf. Virtually ib) 1615. 

2. A government is m, bound to keep itself in exist- 
ence Kingsley, 3. To live m. Dryden. 4. It being 
m. sure, that the Earl of Essex would put himself in 
their way Clarendon. 

Morass (morse-s). 1655. Now literary exc. 
in the West Indies (pron, m^’ros). |^a. Du. 
moerast a, (ult) OF. maresc^ mar/zts; see 
M ARISH. ] A wet swampy tract, a bog, marsh ; 
occas,, boggy land. 

attrib. and Comb,, as xn. ore, bog iron ore; m.- 
weed Westind,, the aquatic plant horn wort, Cerato^^ 
phyllum demersum. Hence Mora'ssy 

Morat (moa*r»t). 1807. [ad. med.L. 
moratu7n, f, L. morus mulberry; see -ate ^.1 
Antiq, A drink made of honey and flavoured 
with mulberries, 

Moration (mor^-fan). rare, 1650. [ad. L. 
morationem, morarit] Delay, tarrying. 

II Moratorium (m^rat03*rinm). 1875. [mod. 
L., neut. of late L. moratorius, f, morarii] 
Law. A legal authorization to a debtor to post- 
pone payment for a certain time. So MoTa- 
tory a. authorizing delay in payment. 
Moravian (mor^wian), andiZ.I 1577. 
[f. med.L, Moravia Moray (ad. Gael. Muir- 
eibh) + -AN.] A. sb. An inhabitant of Moray, 
in Scotland. B. adj^ Of or pertaining to Moray 
1897. 

Moravian (mor 3 *vian), sb,^ and 1616. 
ff. Moravia (med.L., f. Morava the river 
March), part of the Austro-Hungarian empire, 
Ger. Mdkren; see -an.] A. sb. 1. An in- 
habitant of Moravia. Gibbon. 2. A member 


of a Protestant sect, founded in Saxony by 
emigrants from Moravia, and holding Hussite 
doctrines 1746. B. ad/, i. Of or pertaining to 
NIoravia 1616. 2. Of or belonging to the sect 

of the l^Iorarians 1745. Hence Mora'vianism. 

Moray (mo^-re:, moref, U.S, 1624. a. 
Pg. moreia : — L, 7nuj^?2a,~\ Any tropical 
species of eel of the family Murxmdse, 

Morbid (m^-ibid), a. '1656. Tad. L. mor- 
bidus, f, morbus disease, f. root of mori to die." 

l. Of the nature of or indicative of disease; 
also, i*morbifie. •{•b. Of persons or animals, 
their parts, etc. : Diseased, unhealthy --1846. 
3. Of mind, ideas, etc. : Unwholesome, sickly. 

; Hence of persons : Given to morbid feelings or 

I fancies. 1834. 

X. Of m- hue his features Thomson, b. M, anatomy : 
the anatomy of diseased organs or structures. 2. The 

m. German fancies which proved so fatal to Carlyle 
Ruskin. Hence MoTbid-ly adv,, -ness 1668. 

jj Morbidezm (m^rbide*tsa). 1624. [It, f. 
fnorbido morbid.] Paintings Life-like delicacy 
in flesh-stints. 

Morbidity (mpibi'diti). 1721. [f. Morbid 
a. Hr -ITY.] I, The quality or condition of 
being morbid ; a morbid state or sjrmptom ; 
pL morbid characteristics. 3. Med, Prevalence 
of disease; the sick rate in a district 1882. 
Morbific (m/?j[brfik),^z- 1652. [ad. F. 

hifique or mod.L. morbificus, f. morbus \ see 
-FIG.] Causing disease. Occas. misused 
for : Caused by disease 1658. So tMorbi*fical 
a. 1620-^1694. Morbi*fica 71 y adv, 

MorbillOUS (m^jbi'bs),^;. 1775. [ad. med. 
L. morbillosus, f, morbillus, dim. oilj^morbttsP^ 
Path, Of or pertaining to measles. 

II Morbleu (morbD). 1664. [Fr. ; a perver- 
sion of mort Dieu God's death.] A comic 
oath j usu. attributed to French speakers. 
fMorbO'se, a, 1691. [ad.. L. morbosus, f. 
morbus ; see -OSE.] Proceeding from disease, 
causing disease, unhealthy '-1765. Hence 
tMorbo'sity 1646-1689. So tMourbous a, 
1631-1684. 

||Morbus (m^*jbz?s). L., *= disease, as in 

Cholera m, 

IlMorceatt (mors^). 1751. [F. ; see Morsel 
sb.} A short literary or musical piece. 
j[Morcellem.ent (mtursglman). 1848. [Fr., 
f. morceler to break in pieces, f. OF. morcel 
Morsel : see -ment.] Division [spec, of land 
or property) into small portions. 

Mordacious (mf?id^*Jos), a. Now rare, 
1650, [f. L. mordac--, -ax (f. Tnordere to bite) 

-I- -lOUS J I, Biting; given to biting 1777. 
*|'3. Of substances: Pungent, caustic -1684. 
3. Of sarcasm, etc. : Biting, keen 1650. 
Hence Morda'ciously adv. 

Mordacity (m^rdse*siti). 1601. [ad. F. 
mordaciti, ad, JL. mordacitas ; see prec- and 
-ITY.] I. Propensity to biting 1677. 2. 

* Biting ’ or mordant quality. 

2. He ieasteth, but without mordacitie c 1630. 

Mordant (m^tid^t), sb* late ME* [a, OF., 
subst. use of mordant adj.; see next.] fi* An 
instrument that bites or holds fast ; e.g. a tag 
of metal at the end of the pendant of a girdle 
-1500. n* Dyeing, A substance used for fixing 
colouring matters on stuffs 1791, b. Gilding, 
An adhesive compound for fixing^ gold-leaf 1825. 
3. Etching, The fluid used to ‘ bite in * the lines 
on the plate 1878. 

Mordant (m^udant), a, 1474. [a. F. mor- 
dant^ pres. pple. of mordre to bite : — pop. L. I 
i ^mordere {= class. L. mordere),~\ Biting. 1. 

; Of sarcasm (hence of speakers, etc.): Caustic, 

! incisive, 3. Corrosive. Now rare, 1601. 3. 

1 That causes pain or smart. Of pain : acute, i 
I burning. 1845. 4. Serving to fix colouring 

I matter or gold-leaf 1825. Hence Mo'rdancy, 

' sarcastic force; incisiveness 1656. 

* Mordant (m^-idant), v, 1836. [f. Mor- 
I DANT .] Dyeing, To impregnate with a mor- 
dant. 

Mordent (mp-adent). Also mordente 
(m^idemt^f), 1806. [a. G. mordent, or ad. It. 
irwrdente, pr. pple. of mordire to bite,] Mus. 
A grace consisting in the rapid alternation of a 
note with the one immediately below it. Also 
applied to other graces. 


fMoTdicant, a, 1597. [ad. L. mordi- 
cantem, mordicare, f. mordere to Biting, 

sharp, pungent -1834. Hence f Mo*rdicancy, 
m. quality ; also, a biting irritation 1693-9. 
fMordica-tion. late ME. [ad. L. mordi- 
Laiionem.'] A biting, burning, or gnawing 
j sensation'or pam -1634. So tMordicative a., 
j biting, sharp, pungent, late ME.-1634. 

I fMordisbee*!!. Anglo-Ind. 1598. [a. Pg. 
j tnordexim, a, Marathi modachi.'\ Cholera 

I -1787. 

I More, sbX Obs. exc. dial. [OE. more^ 
7 noru wk. fem. : — OTeut. ^murhJn-,~\ A root ; 
a tree-stump ; f fg, * root origin, -fb. A plant- 
Spenser. 

More fmosi), a. {sb.^) and adv. [The adj. 
is Com. Tent. : OE. 7 ndra : — OTeut. ^maizoTt-, 
f. '^Tnazz^dy., w'hich is represented by OE. mh. 
The use of the neut. adj. as quasi-sb. and adv. 
occurs in OE., but rarely, as md (see Mo) was 
the ordinary word in both applications.] A, 
adj, I. Greater. 3. [Modelled on the older 
use of Mo with partitive genitive.] Existing in 
greater quantity, amount, or degree ; a greater 
quantity or amount of. late ME. 3. (With sb. 
mpl.) A greater number of , . 1584; existing 
in greater numbers, more numerous (now only 
in pred. use) 1565. (Not in A.V. or Shaks.) 
4. Additional to the quantity or number ex- 
pressed or implied ; further. Now rare exc, as 
preceded by an indef, or num. adj., e. g. any 
more, two Tnore, etc. ; and in arch, phrases like 
without more ado, ME. 

I. Hit seined moche m. Then I had any Egle seyne 
Chaucer, Lets flye to some strong Cittadell, For our 
m. safety 1632, The fn, part, {The) more's the 

pity. The nt. fool you. 2. Perchance my Lord, I 
shew m. craft then loue Shaks. 3. M. things are 
wrought by prayer Than this world dreams of Tenny- 
son. They that be with ns are m, than they that be 
with them R. V. 2 Kings vi. 16, 4. Oliver. . basin and 
spoon in hand, said..* Please, sir, I want some m.’ 
Dickens. 

B. absol, and quasi- sb, fi. Used ahsol, in 

the sense ‘ greater ' -1646. 2. Something that 
is more; a greater quandty, amount, degree, 
etc. OE. b. Used predicatively ; Something 
of greater importance or magnitude 1484. 3. 

(With pi. construction.) A greater number of 
the cla^ specified ; also, a greater number of 
persons 1629. 4. An additional quantity, 

amount, or number ME, 

X. Phr. \M. and less = persons of all ranks {Macb. 
V. iv, 12). 2. Where m. is me^t then meets the ear 

Milt. The m. I saw of my guide the m. I liked him 
Tyndall. 91 acres, m. or less (= approximately) 
of excellent.. land 1798. b. Phr, To be m, i to count 
for m. ; The individual withers, and the world is m. 
and m. Tenotson. 4. This Answer Proteus gave, 
nor m, he said Dryden. Hints haunt me ever of a 
m. beyond Clough. Phr. Of which ni. anon. Now 
arch, or foe. Atid m , : indicating an indefinite addi- 
tion to what has been mentioned. 

C, adv. X, In a greater degree, to a greater 
extent ME. b. Forming the comparative of 
mostadjs. and ad vs. of more than one syllable 
and of in of more than two syllables ME. c. 
Formerly prefixed pleonastically to the com- 
parative of the adj. or adv. Obs. exc. arch, 
ME. 2. Phr. M. or less ; in a greater or less 
degree; to a greater or less extent. Hence 
with negative : (Not) at all, ME. 3. Quali- 
fying a predicate or a predicative adjunct as 
being applicable in a greater degree than 
another ME. 4. Additionally, in addition, 
a. In neg., interrog., or hypothetical contexts : 
Further, longer, again OE. b. Besides, more- 
over ME. 5. ikore than before adjs., advs., 
vbs., and descriptive sbs., indicates that the 
word thus qualified is inadequate to the in- 
tended meaning 1553. b. Neither m, nor less 
than : exactly, precisely, (that) and nothing else 
1460. 6. Used conjunction^ly to introduce a 
clause or sentence of the nature of an important 
addition. Now only arch, chiefly in nay m„ 
rarely (and) m, late ME. t7. quasi^/v?/. = 
Plus i. -1706. 

I, The m. he explains, die m, I am puzzled BERKE-i 
LEY. b. He finds Rest m. agreeable tlmn Motion: 
Steele, c. But Paris was to me M. lovelier than all 
the world beside Tennyson, Phr. The m. = the 
rather, the more so {because, etc,), a. Lawyers.. that 
are m. or less passionate according as they are paid 
for it Addison. 3. M. dead than alive 1834. 4. a. 

Hee..sent forth the done, which returned not again<A 
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vnto Mm an}' m. Gen. viii. 12. b. lie not offend thee 
with a valne teare in. B. Jons. S. My much m, tnaa 
disrespect for the Jamaica Committee Rusign’. 6. 
We are betroathd: nay m., our manage howTe.. . 
Determin’d of Shaks. Phr. M. hy token : see Token ; 
sh. 7. That Number m. one 1706. = 

fMore, zj. ME. [f. More tz.] tram, and ^ 


Cf. Claymore.] The sword belonging to Sir 
Bevis ; hence, a sword (1582-1647). 
||Morgtiel(in^jg,morg). 1599. [^r.; origin 
nnkn.] A haughty demeanour, haughty 


inir. To increase -1483. 

More, var. Mohur ; obs. f. MooR, 

-more (moai), suffix.^ forming advs. of place 
(rarely of time) in the comparative degree. 
Chiefly appended to advs, having already the 
comparative ending as In furthermore^ etc. 
Moreen (morDn). 1691. [Perh. f. 
Moire.] A stout woollen or woollen and cotton 
materim either plain or watered, used for cur- 
tains, etc. 

Morel 1 (more*!). ME. [a. OF. moreU 
(mod. F, ~elle)t prob. fern, of morel dark- 
coloured.] A name for kinds of Nightshade ; 
chiefly the Black Nightshade {petty m,). 

Morel 2 (morei). 1611. [app. a. F. 
morelleI\ A morello cherry. 

Morel 3 (more*l). 167a. [a. F. morille ; 

etym. obscure.] An edible fungus of the genus 
Morckella, esp. M» esculenia. 

Morello (more'h?). Also fa. 1648. [Etym. 
obscure. Cf. It. morello blackish.] A dark- 
coloured kind of cherry with a bitter taste. 
jjMore-na. [Sp., fern, of moreno dark-com- 
plexioned.] A brunette. Pepys, 
fMo*reness. late ME. [f. More a. -b-NESs,] 
I, The condition of being greater than another, 
late ME. only. a. Plurality -1674. 
Moreover (mo®r 5 'a*imi), adv. Now only 
literary, late ME. [f. More adv. 4- Over 
adv?^ ti. In the phr. And yet more oroer = 

‘ that is not all' -1526. a. Introducing an 
additional statement: Besides, further. (Often 
following andt occas. but^ late ME. tb. 
Governing a clause: Besides that. Haml. II, ii. a. 

X More ouer there was no water for the multitude 
Tindale Num. xx. 2. 

Morepork, var. of Mopoke. 

Moresco (more*sb>). 1551. [a. It. mo- 
rescoy f. More Moor ; see -esqite. ] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Moors ; Moorish. B. 
sh I. A Moor 1577. ta. The Moorish lan- 
guage “1678. 3. A morris-dance 1625. 
Moresque (more'sk). i6ri. [a. F. mo- 
resque, ad. It. moresco \ see prec, and -ESQUE.] 

A. adj. Moorish in style or ornamental design. 

B. sb. I, Arabesque ornament 1727. s. A 
Moorish woman 1895. 

fMorfOtmdf 2?. late ME. [ajdi.Y.motfondre, 
i, morve mucus fondre to melt, Found w. 2 ] 
infr. and pass. Of horses, etc.: To take a 
thorough chill, to be benumbed with cold -1720. : 
Hence »t*MorfbTind sb. 1523-1725, 

Morganatic (m^jganse*tik), a. 1727. 
[ad. mod. L. morganaticus, evolved from the 
med.L, phrase matrimonium ad morganaticam, 
a marriage by which the wife and children, if 
any, are entitled to no share in the husband’s 
possessions beyond the * morning-gift Mor- 
ganatica is prob, synonymous with morganaii- 
Morning-gift, f. OHG, morgan ( =‘Morn) 
in *morgangeba.'\ Epithet of a kind of mar- 
riage between a man of exalted rank and a 
woman of lower station in which it is provided 
that neither the wife nor her children shall 
share the dignities or inherit the possessions of 
her husband ; also, occas. , used of the marriage 
of a woman of superior ra^ to a man of inferior 
station. Hence Morgaaa*tically adv, 

Morgay (mpug^i)- -glii. 1673. | 

fa, Cornish morgi, f. mb r sea + ci dog.] The 
Dog-fish, esp. the lesser spotted Dog-^n. 
[(Morgen (mpTgan). 1674. [Du. and G. 
morgmy app. — ‘ area of land that can be 
ploughed in one morning *.] A measure of land 
in Holland and the Dutch colonies, equal to 
about two acres. Also in Prussia, Norway, 
and Denmark, a measure of land now equal to 
about two-thirds of an acre. 

Morgenstem (mp-igpnstom). 1637. [a* 

Ger., lit. ‘morning star *Ij Antiq, A club with a 
head set with spikes (cf. Morning star 2). 
fMorglay. ME. [perh. a. W. mawrgleddyf 
(or a cogn. form) , f. mawr great + cleddyfsvtoxA. 


supenonty, pnde. 

An amiable family, and with nothing at all of the 
English tnorgue M. Aunold. 

].Mor|pie 5 i(mpjg, morg). 1821. [Fr.] Name 
ofa building in Paris, in which the bodies of per- 
sons found dead are exposed for identification. 
Hence (esp. in U.S.), any building used for the 
same purpose. 

tMo*riail. 1500. [Early mod.E. Morien, 
a. OF, MorieUy t Morey Moor sb^\ see -lAN.] 
A. adj. Moorish ; hence, black, dark -1597. B. 
sb. A Moor, blackamoor, negro -1657. 
Moribtmd (mpiibamd). 1721. [ad. L. 
moribundusy 1 moH to die.] A. adj. At the 
point of death ; in a dying state. B, sh. A 
dying person 1835. 

A Jis. The wail of a m. world Carlyle. Hence 
Moribumdity. 

Morice, obs. f. Morris sb.^ and v. 
Morigerate (mori-dger/t), a. rare. 1533. 
[ad. late L. morigeratus, morigerari : see next.] 
Complying, obedient. So Morigeraiion, 
obedience, compliance 1605. 

Morigeroiis (mori'd^eras), <z. 1600. [f. 
L. Tnorigerus (f, mor-, mos custom, humour -{- 
gererex after phr. morem gerere to humour a 
person) -I- -ous.] Obedient, compliant, sub- 
missive. Const io. 

Morillonl (mori-lan). 1664. [a. F., re- 
lated to morel dark-coloured: see Morel h] 
A variety of vine ; also, its fruit 
Morillon 2 (moridsn). 1678. [a. F.] The 
female or young of the Golden-Eye {Clangula 
glaucion). 

Morin (mo»*rin). 1837. [a. F. morincy 
f. L. moms (in mod.L. name of a genus for- 
merly including the fustic-tree) ; see -IN,^] 
Chem. A yellow colouring matter obtained from 
fustic, I 

Morindin (mori'ndin). 1848. [f. mod.L. 
Morinda (f. L. moms mulberry-tree + Indus 
Indian), a cinchonaceous genus of plants, the 
bark of which yields red and yellow dyes -b | 
-IN.^] Chem. A yellow crystalline colouring 1 
matter. 

[(Moringa (morf-gga). 1753. [mod.L.] 
The ben-nut tree (Ben sb.^). 

Morion ^ (mpuisn). 1554. [a. F. morioriy 
Sp. morrioTty or It. morione; perh. orig. Sp., f. 
morra crown of the head.] Antiq. A kind of 
helmet, without beaver or visor, worn in the 
16th and 17th c. 

The soldiers of the guard With musquet, pike, and 
m. Scott. 

Morions (mpTion). 1748. [a. F., a. corrupt 
L. morion (for mormorion)^ Min. Black 
smoky quartz. 

Morisco (mori'sk^)- 1550. [a. Sp. Morzsco, 
f. Mora Moor sb.^ Cf. Moresco.] A, adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Moors ; Moorish. . B. 
sb. I. A Moor, esp. one of the Moors in Spain 
1550. s. Arabesque ornament 1727. 3. A 

morris-dance 1561. tb. A morris-dancer. 
2 Hen. Vf III. i. 365, So fMorisk a. and sb. 
Morkin (mpuldn). [Late ME. viortkyn \ 
== AF. morteHney altered f. OF, morteciney ad. 
L. morticina carrion, f. Tnort^'y mors death.] A 
beast that dies by disease or accident. 
Morling(m/*jlig). Also mortling, 1448. 
[App. formed after Morkin by substituting 
-LING for -KIN.] I. Wool taken from the skin 
of a dead sheep. (Obs. exc. in schedules to 
Acts of Parliament.) Opp. to shorling. fa. 
= Morkin -1753. 

late ME. (Chaucer), [a, OF. 
mortmaly i, mart dead + mal evil. ] An inflamed 
sore, esp. on the leg -1685, 

IlMormaor (m^jttn^’* 6 j). Also maormor. 
1807. [a. Gael, mormaery mod. mbrmhaor, app. 
f. mbr great -r maorbailiffy steward.] In ancient 
Scotland, a high steward of a province. 
fMo*rmo. 1605. [3- Or, fiopfjdj, a hideous 
she-monster,] A hobgoblin, bugbear -1738. 
Mormon (m^uman). 1837. [f. Mormon^ 

the alleged author of * The Book of Mormon ’.] 
I. A member of a religious body, calling itself 


* The Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-day 
I Saints having its head-quarters at Salt Lake 
; City, Utah, U.S.A., and founded in 1830 at 
Manchester, New York, by Joseph Smith on the 
basis of supposed divine revelations contained 
in ' The Book of Mormon 
The bei.t known feature of the sect is the practice 
of polygamy; but this is not countenanced by the 
Book of Mormon or the law of the U.S. 

Hence Mo*rmondom, Mormons collectively, their 
territory, or their usages, Mo*rmonism, the r^igious 
doctrines of the Morinons 1834. Mo'nnonite 
a Jkt. 1833, adj. of or pertaining to the Mormons. 

Mom (mfm), [C om. Tent. : OE. morgen : — 
OTeut. ^murganoz, prob, cogn. w. W. bore, 
OW. more morning, Skr. mhrlcih ray of light.] 

I. Dawn, sunrise. Only poet. b. The east 

1642. 2. The early part of the day ; morn- 

ing. Now chiefly poet. OE. 3. The next morn- 
ing. Hence = Morrow 2. OE. 

1. While the still m. went out with Sandals ^ay 
Milt. Phr. Kortkern m. : the aurora borealis Ten- 
NYSON. X One m. I miss’d him on the custom’d hill 
Gray. 3. He wad be glad if I wad eat areisted 
haddock.. at breakfast wi’ him the m. Scott. 

Mome (mpjn), sb. 1494. [a. F. mome, 
f, OF. momer to blunt (a lance), f. mome 
blunted.] Antiq. The rebated head of a tilting 
lance. 

(jMome (m^m), a. 1844. [Fr. ; perh. f. 
Tent, root of Mourn z/.] Dismal, dreary. 

A silence m. and drear Aytoun. 

(jMome (m^m^), a. 1722. [Fr. ; pa. pple. 
of morner to blunt.] Her. Said of a lion ram- 
pant represented as having no tongue, teeth, or 
claws. 

! Morning (m^*jnig), sb. (and aj) [ME. 

morweningy morning, I. morwen MoRN -i- -ING^, 
after Evening.] I. i. Orig., the time of the 
approach or beginning of morn. In mod. use: 
The early part of the day-time, ending at noon 
or at the hour of the midday meal. b. The 
portion of the day extending to the fashionable 
dinnertime 1745. Now Obs. or arch. c. fig. 
The beginning, or early part 1595. 2. With 

qualifying adj. denoting the kind of weather, 
etc., prevailing, or the pleasure, etc., experi- 
enced during the morning, late ME. 3. 
poet. The dawn, daybreak ; the light of dawn. 
Often personified. 1593. 4. A morning draught, 
taken before breakfast. Chiefly Sc. 1718. b. 
*A slight repast taken at rising' (Jam.). 
dial. 1818. 

j. The m. weares, ’tis time we were at Church 
Shaks. In the momingy appended to an hour-date, 
means between midnight and noon j = rt. C. In 
the m. of my victories 1595. z. In a Frosty M, 1678. 
Good m. : see Good a. III. i. M.y noon^ and night 
= all the day, incessantly. Ail (the) m. (Of ox on) 
mornings, in or ofa m. (dial.) ; habitually in the m. 
This m. : the m. of to-day. 3, See how the M. opes 
her golden Gates Shaks. Northern m. : the aurora 
borealis 1836. 

II. attrib. (andquasi-2t^.) Existing, prevailing, 
or taking place in the morning 1535. b. In 
poetry, morning adj. often connotes vaguely 
the attributes possessed in the morning, or the 
fact that morning is the time referred to 1590. 
c. Of things intended to be worn in the morn- 
ing 1620. 

Your loue is like a momynge cloude, & like a dew 
yt goeth early awaye Coverdale Hosea vi. 4. ^ b. 

The m, Larke Shaks. The Schoole-boy with his . . 
shining rtu face Shaks. c, A loose Morning-dress 
1700. A man’s m. suit 1896, 

Comb. : m. call, a visit paid during the ‘ morning * 
(i.e. afternoon): m.-gun, a gun fired from the 
admiral’s ship, or at a military post or camp, to 
announce dajr-break; -land, the East, the Oiient; 
-office, morning prayer; m. prayer^ (a) a prayer 
said in the m.; 0 ) the Anglican service of matins; 
•room, a room used as a sitting-room during the 
early part of the day ; -sickness, nausea occurring 
in the morning, one of the earlier symptoms of 
pregnancy. 

MoTiiing-gift. 1597. Antiq. A mod. 
rendering of OE. morgen-iifu or its equivalents 
=s= a gift made by the husband to the wife on 
the morning after the consummation of the 
marriage. 

MoTning-glory. 1836. [1 Morning + 
Glory jI^.] An American convolvulaceous 
plant, Jpomcea purpurea ; also applied to other 
species of Ipomoea, and allied plants. 
Morning star. 1535. 1. »= Lucifer i. 
Also gen, a star or planet that is visible in the 
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MORNING-TIDE 


morning, b. jig. Applied (after Rerj. xxii. i6, 
to Christ ; also, to any person who is regarded 
as the precursor of a figurative ‘ dawn ’ 1567. 
a. Morgensterx 1684. 

I. The bright morning Star,_^Dayes harbinger Milt. 
fa. John Wickliffe, the morning star of the Refor- 
mation 1732. 

Mo*mmg-tide. Now pet . 1530. [f. 

Morning + Tide.] The morning, or early 
part of the day. 

Morning -watcll, 1535 (Coverdale). [f. 
Morning + Watch i. The last of 

the (three or four) watches into which the night 
was divided by the Jews and Romans. 2. 
Naut. The watch between 4 and 8 a. m. j the 
men on duty at that time 1S40. 

Mo‘mward(S, adv. poet. rare. 1850. [f. 

Morn + -waed(s.] Towards the morning; 
eastward. 

||Moro 1886. [Sp., = Moor 2] 

A Mohammedan Malay of the southern Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Moroccan (m6r^?*kan), a. and sk i860, 
[f. next + -AN,] Of or pertaining to (an in- 
habitant of) Morocco. 

Morocco (mor^’k^). Formerly also Ma- 
rocco, etc. 1634. [The European name (— 
It. Marocco, Sp. Marruecos, F. Maroc) of the 
sultanate called in Arabic Mayrib-al-Agga ' Ex- 
treme West’, comprising the north-western 
part of Africa. The native form of the name 
is Marrdkesh.'y i. Used attrib. in the sense 
‘ of or pertaimng to or made in Morocco ’ ; as 
in M. cherry i gum^ etc. 1664. b. M. leather : 
see a. So M. hides^ skins. tjz6. 2. (In full 
morocco-leaiker.) Leather made (orig. in Mo- 
rocco and the Barbary States, and now in 
Europe) from goatskins tanned with sumac. 
Also, a leather in imitation of this, made from 
sheepskins and lambskins, etc., used chiefly in 
shoemaking. 1634, b. attrib., as m, bindings 
1817. 

2. French m., an inferior Levant m., having a 
smaller and less prominent grain. Levant m., a 
high-grade m., with a large grain, properly made 
from the skin of the Angora goat. Persian m., see 
Persian a . 

fMorology (morj^dodgi). 1596. [ad. Gr. 
jicopoXoyia, f. pLcapbs foolish ; see -LOGY.] Fool- 
ish talking -1656. 

Moron (mo^u^n). 1913. [a. Gr. fiojpSv, 
neut. of ptcopbs foolish,] A person whose intel- 
lectual development is arrested. 

Morone, incorrect var. Maroon sb.^, a. 
Morose (mordh’s), nf-l 1565. [ad. L. 
morosus peevish, etc., f. mor^, mos manner ; see 
Moral a. and -ose.] i. Sour-tempered, 
sullen, gloomy, and unsocial, fa- Scrupulous, 
fastidious -1696. 

X. He was a man of very m. manners, and a very 
sowr aspect Clarendon, irons/. The m. climate A. 
Lang. 2. He was a very m. interpreter 1695. Hence 
Moro*se-ly adv., -ness 1653. 

Morose (mordh's), a.^ rare. 1644. [ad. 
late L. morosus, f. mora delay : see -osE.] i. 
Casuistry, Chiefly in thephr. m. delectation, the 
habit of dwelling with enjoyment on evil 
thoughts. So m. thoughts. a. Civil Law. 
Chargeable with negligent delay 1875. 
Morosity (morf?'siti). Now rare. 1534. 
[ad. F. morosiU, ad. L. morositas, f. morosus ; 
see -ITY.] Moroseness. 

Morosopli (mduTdspf). 1693. [a. F. 

morosophe (Rabelais), ad. Gr. pxtjpSaocpos, f. 
ftcup< 5 s foolish + <ro<p< 5 s wise.] fa. In Rabelais: 
A * wise fool ', jester, b. A foolish pedant. 
Moroxite (mor^-kssit). 1814. [a. G. Mo- 
roxii, f. Gr. P‘6po^os a kind of pipeclay ; see 
-ITE^ 2 b.] Min. A crystallized form of 
apatite, found in Norway and Finland. 
Morphean (m^ifran, a. 1694. 

[f. Morpheus + -an.] Of or pertaining to 
Morpheus; sleepy, drowsy. 

IlMorptietis (m^’rfiiZs). late ME. [L. ; Ovid’s 
name for the god of dreams, the son of Sleep, 
as if a. Gr. f. fiopcp^ form.] The 

god of dreams (or, pop., of sleep). Hence 
(irreg.) Morphe'tic a. pertaining to sleep. Mme. 
D’Arblay. 

tMorphew (mp’ifi?^). late ME. [ad. med.L. 
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77torphea, a. It. viorfea ; origin unkn.] A leprous 
or scurfy erupuon -1835. Also Jig. 

MorpMa (m/-jfia). 1818. rmod.L., f. 
Morpheus ; see -ia L] Chefn. — J^Iorphine. 
Mo^Mc (mfrfik), a. 1868. [f. Gr. 

fLoptpT ] ; see -ic.] BioL Of or pertaining to 
form; morphologicaL 

Moiphdne (mpufin), sb. Also -in. 1828. 
[a. G. morpkin, t Morpheus ; see -ine ®.] 
Chem. The most important alk^oid narcotic 
principle of opium, largely used in medicine to 
alleviate pain. b. attrib., as m. habits etc. 

.itto'rphine v. irons., to drug with m. 
jjlo"Tpiiimsm,_ the effect of m, on the human sys- 
; the practice of injecting m. into the system. 
hfo*rp h L inis t, one who takes m. to excess. 

MorpMaomania (m/.ifin<3md^*nia). 1887. 
[f. prec. : see -mania.] Nosology. Uncon- 
trollable craving for morphine or opium. Hence 
Moiphinomamiac, one affected with m. Also 
Morphiomamia 1882, -maniac. 
llMo^lioge*nesis. 1890. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
liopTpi fonn + 7€y€<ris origin.] Biol. The 
origination of moiphological characters. So 
Morphogeneiic a. 1880, Morpho’geny 1879. 
Moiphography (mpjfp-grkfi). 1856, [f. 
Gr. fJLop^rj 4 -GRAPHY.] The scientific descrip- 
tion of fona ; descriptive morphology ; also, the 
phenomena which this de^ with. Hence 
Morpho'graplier. Morpliogra*pliic, -al a. 
Morphology (m^if^^dodgi). 1830. [fl Gr. 
lxop<prj 4 -LOGY.] The science of form. i. 
Biol. That branch of biology which deals with 
the form of animals and plants, and the struc- 
tures, homologies, and metamorphoses which 
govern or influence that form. a. Philol. 
That branch of grammar which is concerned 
with inflexion and word-formation 1869. 3. 

gen. 1885. Hence Morpliolo'gic, -1^ a. of, 
pertaining to, or derived from m. ; of or per- 
taining to the history of form 1830. Morplio- 
lo ‘Really adv. Morplio ‘legist 1845. 

Morphoti (mpufpn). Also -one. PI. 
fbadly formed) -ontes. 1873. [a. G. morphon 
(pL -onien), explained by Haeckel as f. Gr. 
}iop(pij form 4 ov being.] Biol. A morpho- 
logicai individual, element, or factor. 
Moiphosis (m^jfffa*sis). PI. -ses (-sfz). 
1675. [modX., a Gr. fi6p<p(oms a shaping, f. 
fiop<povv to shape, f. fwfHp-q."] J*!, Form, 
figure, configuration -*1676. 2 . Bot. The 

manner or order of development of an organ or 
organism 1857. So Morplio*tic a. formative; 
contributory to organic structure 1876. 

Moira, var. of Mora 2. 

Morrice, obs. f. Morris. 

Monicer (mp’risoi). [f. morrice Morris 
sb.^ 4 -ER.i] A morris-dancer, Scott. 

Morris (m^*ris), 1500. [Subst. use of 

motys, obs. var. of Moorish a.^] i, = Mor- 
ris-dance 1512. a. A body of morris-dancers 
1500. 3. iransf. and Jig. 1547. 4. attrib., as 

m. feast, etc, m. beU, one of the small metal 
bells attached to the clothing of morris-dancers. 
1560. 

1. Footing the M. about a May pole 1589. 3. Gulls 
in an aery morrice Gleam and vanish and gleam 
Henley. 

Morris (m^-ris), sb.^ Obs. exc. Jlist. 1590. 
[Corruption of merels\ see Merel.] The 
game of * merels Chiefly nine Tnen's {peg) m. 
Morris (m^7‘ris), sb.^ 1769- {f> William 
Morris of Holyhead.] An elongated flat eel- 
like fish formerly named Zxpfocephalus morrisii, 
but now taken to be the immature young of the 
conger-eel. Also Anglesea m. 

Morris, morrice (m^^ris), v. 1725. [f. 
Morris i. intr. To dance. + 2 . slang. 
To decamp. Also with off. -1838. 

2. I think the Welshman must morris Cowper. 

Mo*rris-dance. 1458. [f. Morris r 3 .i 4 
Dance sb.’] A grotesque dance performed by 
persons in fancy costume, usu. representing 
characters from the Robin Hood legend. 
Hence, any similar mumming performance. 
Also, a representation of this dance. Hence 
Morris-dancer 1507. 

Morris-pike (mprisipaik). Obs. exc. Nist. 
1487. [f. morys, obs, var. of MOORISH <2.®] A 

form of pike supposed to be of Moorish ongin. 


ME. *= Morning-tide 


Morris tube. 1884. [f. Richard Morris, 
the inventor.] A small-bore rifle barrel capable 
of being inserted in a large-bore rifle for 
shooting practice. 

Morrow ( mp ' iod )^ sb . Now only literary 
and dial , [ME. morwe , moru , shortened var. 
of morwen MoEN.] i. = Morn i. Morning 
I ; occas. ~ Good morrow i. Obs . exc. dial . 
a. The day next after the present, or any 
specified day ME. 3. transj . and Jig ., esp. : 
The time immediately following a particular 
event 1586. 4, attrib . (now only;^<7^/.). as m . 

day , ( a ) the next day ; ( b ) daybreak ME. 

I. Wei loved he by the morwe a sop ia wyn Chaucer. 
2, Care not then for the morow, for the morow shall 
care for it self Coverdale Matt. vi. 34 The m., 
freq. used adyh. s= on the following day, 3. Let them 
sleepe on, Till this stormy night he gone. And th’ 
etemall m. dawne Ckashaw. Hence MoTTOW v. 
intr, to dawn. 

tMo*rrow-inass. 1440. The first mass of 
the day -1635. 

fMoTTow-fide 

-1520. 

Morse (m/rs), 5^.1 late ME. [a. OF.- 
Tnors : — L. morsus bite, catch of a buckle. 1 
The dasp or fastening of a cope. 

Morse (m^is), sh.^ 1475. [a. Lapp. 

morsa, morssaJ] The sea-horse or walrus, 
Trichechus rosmarus. 

Morse (m^is), xhe name of the 

American electrician S. F. B. Morse {179 1-1872), 
the inventor (1837) of the recording telegraph, 
and of the sJphabet (in which the letters are 
expressed by dots and dashes) used for sending 
messages by this instrument : used attrib., as 
in M. Code, etc, i860; also ellipt. as sb. = * M, 
telegraph *. 

Morsel (in/*isel), sb. ME. [a. OF. mor* 
sel (mod.F. morceau), dim. of OF. mors : — L, 
morsum bite, f. pa. ppl. stem of mordere to bite,] 

l. A bite ; a mouthful ; now, a small piece of 
food (cf. 2), b. A small meal ; a snack 1470, 
c. transj. and fig. late ME. 2. A small piece 
(of anything) ; a fragment ME. 

I. She eat of the Fruit, and made her Husband 
likewise to eat of It, whence it ensued that they were 
both of them by that imhappy M. subjected to the 
pains of Death 1663. c. That revenge was no un* 

pleasing m. to him Milt. 2. A m. of territory 
Motley.^ Hence MoTsel v. to divide into morsels 
iSqS ; (with out) to distribute in small quantities 1855. 
Mousing, vhl. sb. Sc. Obs. exc. Mist. 
^552- P* (rit.) F. amorcer to prime (a gun).] 
The action of priming (a gun) . Also attrib, , as 

m. -hom, -powder', m.-hole, touch-hole, 
fMcrsure. late ME. [a, F., ad. L. mor- 
sura, f. 7nors>. mordere to bite.] The action of 
biting; a bite -1819. 

Mort (mprt), sb.'^ ME. [Partly a. F. 
mart i — L. mortem ; partly a. F. mort (fern. 
morte), adj. : — ^pop. L. ^mortumforla. mortuu7n 
dead.] fi. Death, slaughter -1590. 2. 

Hunting, The note sounded on a horn at the 
death of the deer 1500. b. The death, the kill 
(arch.), Kingsley. 3. The skin of a sheep 
or lamb that has died a natural death. Also 
m, skin (dial.) 1495. 

X And then to sigh, as ’twere The M. o* th’ Deere 
Shaks. Comb. : m.-cloth Sc., a funeral pall ; also, 
fees paid for the use of it ; m. safe Sc., an iron frame 
placed over a coffin or at the entrance to a grave as 
a protection against resurrectionists ; fm. stone, a 
stone on wHch the bearers of a dead body rested the 
coffin, 

Mort, sb% local. 1530. [?] The salmon 
in its third year, 

Mort (mpxt), Cant. Also mot. 1561. 
[?] a. A girl or woman, as Kinchin-, walking 
etc, b, A harlot, loose woman 1567. 

Mort (mpit), sb.^ 1694. [? dial, corruption 
of mortal‘ase6.2S an intensive (e.g. with deal).'] 
A great quantity or number; a great deal, 
Usu. const, oj; rarely absol. Also pi. 

Here's a m. o’ merrymaking, hey? Sheridan. 

fMort, a. late ME. [a. F.] Dead -1658^ 
Mortal (mp’itE), sb. 1526 (Tindale). [f. 
Mortal a.'] i. Mortal thing or substance, 
I Cor. XV. 53. 2. One who is mortal 1567, b, 
U sed playfully for ’ person In neg. contexts 
emphatic for * (any) one*, * (no) one*. 1718. 

a. Lord, what moles these mortals be 1 Shaks. b. 
She dared not trust such a treasure to m« Reade. 


6(Ger. K^n). d(^x.^eu). ii (Ger. Miiller). w(Fr. dwne). ^ (c«rl). e (e®) (th^re). e (ei) {rein), f (Fr. fafre). 5 (frr, frrn, ^^irth).. 
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Mortal (m/’ital), a, iate ME. [a, OF. 
mjriel, or ad, L. vtorialis^ f. mart-, mors.l i. 
Subject to death, destined to die. 2. Causing 
death, deadly, fataL Const, ia. Now only of 
diseases, wounds, and blows, late ME. fb. 
Of a season or region : Characterized by many 
deaths -1803. 3. a. Of war, a battle, etc, : 

Fought to the death, late ME. b. Of^an 
enemy : Implacable, late ME. c. Of enmity, 
hatred, etc, ; Pursued to the death, unappeas- 
able ; deadly, late !ME. 4. Of pain, grief, 
fear, etc. : Deadly in its effects. Often used 
hyperbolically, late ME. 5. Of sin : == 
Deadly a, 5. 0 pp. to venial, late ME. 6. 
Pertaining to or accompanying death 1542. 
7. iransf. (from sense i.) Of or pertaining to 
man as a creature destined to die; relating to 
humanity, late ME. 8. In colloq. or slang 
uses, a. Extremely great 1716. b. As an em- 
phatic expletive (wdth any, every, or a neg.) 
i6og. c. dang. Long and tedious 1820. 9. 

adv,‘— Mortally. Extremely, excessively 
{dial, and vulgar) late ME. 

1. For what wears out the life of tBumen? M. Aekold. 

2. A m. wound Scott. Jig, A m. defect in their con- 
stitution Pauey. 3. a. The shocking Squadrons meet 
m m. Fight Dryden. b. 'Fhe mortallest enemy 
unto knowledge Sir T. Browne, c. Jig. A Tribe of 
Egotists for whom I have always had a m. Aversion 
Ajddison. 4. The marriage gave m, offence to his 
father M* Arnold. 5. Mans m. crime Milt. 6. This 
Fellow has a good m. Look— place him near the 
Corps Steele. 7. When we haue shuffel'd off this 
mortall coile Shaks. 8. a. I was a m. sight younger 
then Dickens. b. We may eat any m. things we 
like 1892. c. For three m, hours Scott. 9. Missis 
was m. angry Thackeray. tMoxtalness 15^0. 

Mortality (mpitffi’liti). ME. [ad, F. 

mortaliti, ad, L. mortaliiatem, f. morialis ; see 
Mortal a. and -ity.] 1. The condition of 
being mortal or subject to death ; mortal nature 
or existence. b. ^vlortals collectively. Now 
rare or Obs, 1601. 3 . Loss of life on a large 

scale, as by war or pestilence ; '\spec. a visita- 
tion of deadly plague, late ME. b. The 
number of deaths in a given area or period, from 
a particular disease, etc. ; death-rate 1645. 

Death (of individuals) -1772. d. Mortal 
remains 1827. 3. Of a sin ; The quality of 

being mortal 1532. 4* attrib,, as ni. bill, re- 

turns, table 1665. 

1. Never did man put off m. with a braver courage 
1644. 2. Years of dearth, .are generally among the 

common people years of sickness and m. Adam Smith. 
b. Bill ofmortMity : see Bill sh} c. 1 Hen. VI, 
IV. V. 32. 

Morfcalize (mp-italaiz), v. 1633. [f. Mor- 
tal + -izE.J trans. To make mortal. 
Mortally (m^utali), adv. late ME. [f. 
Mortal a. + -ly.®] i. So as to cause death ; 
t(to fight) to the death. a. In reference to 
hatred, jealousy, fear, etc. : Bitterly, intensely, 
late ME. 3. In the way of mortal sin (see 
Mortal a. 5) 1526. 4. colloq. Extremely, ex- 
ceedingly. (Cf. Mortal a. 8, 9.) 1759. 
Mortancestry (mpitsemsestri), 1471. 
Scots Law, Corrupt Sc. form of MoRT d’an- 
CESTOR. 

Mortar (m/utm), [partly repr. OE. 

morterem&sc,, a. L. mortariurn, of unkn. etym.; 
later, a. F. mortier. Senses 2, 3, 4 were taken 
from Fr,] i. A vessel of a hard material (e. g. 
marble) , having a cup-shaped cavity,m whichin- 
gredientsare pounded with apestle. Also transf. 
a, A bowl of wax or oil with a floating wick, 
and later a kind of thick candle, used esp. as a 
night-light. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 3. orig. 
^m.-fiecei A short piece of ordnance with a 
large bore and with trunnions on its breech for 
throwing shells at high angles 1558, b- 
transj, A contrivance for firing pyrotechnic 
shells or bombs and for throwing a Hfe-line 
1669. t4. - Mortier 1604-86. 

*. Fpr, by this morter which that I see brenne, 
Knowe t ful wel that day is not far henne Chaucer. 

3. b. The rocket and m. apparatus has frequently 
done good service where a lifeboat would have been 
useless 1873. 

Comb , : m-lbed, {a) see Bed sb. II, s a r ( 3 ) the bed 
on which the ore is crushed in a stamp-mill; t'piece 
(see 3) ; _nu vess^ a class of gun-hoat for mounting 
sea-service mortars; 

Mortar [mE. moHer, mor- 

tier, a. F. martier>-t\a, mortarium product of 
trituration.] A mixture of cement (or lime), 


sand, and v.ater, ustid to make the joints 
Letueen stones and bricks in building; also 
for plastering, etc, 

Phr. Bricks and m ., { a ' the essential materials used 
in buiicmg ; (1?; used ccll<.,q for ‘ houses ’ or ‘ house 
property Jig. A trowel or two of biographic m. 
Carlyle. 

Comb . . m.'bed, the layer of m. bet^ieen coari^es of 
bricriwork or masonry; -liquid ~ Grolt^^.^, Hence 
MoTtary a. 

Mortar (mp jtsj), v, late ME. [f. prec.] 
trans. To plaster with mortar ; to fix or join 
with or as wiih mortar. 

Mo-rtar-board* 1854. U- Mortar sb.^ 
-b Board sb.'l i. A board for holding mortar 
1876. 3. A "pop. name for the academic or 

college cap ^\dth :ts projecting square top 1854. 
Mort d'ancestor (m/?id£e*nsestor). MK 
[a. AF. mordancestre, mort d’auncestre * ances- 
tor’s death Old Law. The term applied to 
an assize brought by the right heir against one 
who wrongfully took possession of his inben- 
tance on the d^th of his ancestor. 

Mortgage sb. late ME. [a. 

OF. mortgage, lit. ‘ dead pledge ’ (see MoRT a, 
and Gage sb.^); whence med.L. mortuum va- 
dium and mor{i)gagium.'] Law, The convey- 
ance of real or personal property by a debtor 
(called the mortgagor) to a creditor (called the 
mortgagee) as security for a money debt, with 
the proviso that the property shall be recon- 
veyed upon payment to the mortgagee of the 
sum secured within a certain period. Also 
applied to the deed effecting this, the rights 
conferred on the mortgagee, and the condition 
of being mortgaged. 

‘The general object of mortgage is to secure a 
money debt by nr^iriil it a charge on land, so that, 
if the debt be not paid by a time agreed upon be- 
tween the parties, the creditor may sell the land and 
pay himself out of the proceeds* (Kncycl. Brit. s.v.). 
For the etymological meaning formerly current see 
Coke On Litt. 205. 

fig. They will purchase the hollow happiness of the 
next five minutes, by a nu on the independance and 
comfort of years Hazutt. Phrases. t/« rn. : mort- 
gaged. To lend on m . : to advance (money) on the 
security of property, esp. land or houses, 
b. aiinb., as m, debt, deed, money, term, etc. 
Mortgage (mpugedg), v. 1467. [a. OF. 

mor{t)gager, or from prec. sb.] trans. To make 
over (property, esp. land or houses) as security 
for a money debt, on condition that if the debt 
be discharged the grant shall be void, '^^•fig. 
To pledge ; to make liable ; esp. to establish a 
claim in advance upon (an income or the like) ; 
hence to be attached or pledged {to some- 
thing) in advice 1^88. 

b. Mortgaging their lives to Covetise Spenseil 
And I my selfe am morgag’d to thy will Shaks. 
Hence MoTtgageable a . Mortgagee (in^Jged3*’) 
1584, MoTtgager, Mortgagor (m^Tged^pu) 1559. 
(See Mortgage 

Mortice, variant of Mortise. 
l[ Mortier (morty^). 1727. [Fr. : see Mor- 
tar a cap formerly worn by high 

officials^ in France. 

Mortiferous (m^rtrferas), a. Now rare. 
^ 535 * [fi mortifer,^ -ferns'; see Mort sb.'^ 
and -FEROUS.] Bringing or producing death ; 
deadly. b, iransf. Bringing spiritual death 
1542. Hence Morti*ferous-ly adv., -ness, 
Moitiffc (mg>iti*fik), a. rare. 1651. [ad. 
eccl. L. mortificus; see Mort j^.^and -Fic,] 
Death-producing ; deadly. 

Mortification. (mpitifikli'Jbn). late ME. 
[a, F„ or ad. eccL L. mortificationem,'] 1. In 
religious use : The action of mortifying the 
flesh or its lusts by the practice of austere 
living, esp. by the self-infldction of bodily pain 
or discomfort. 3. Path, The death of a part 
of the body while the rest is living; gangrene, 
necrosis 1555. +3- Destruction of vital or 

active qusditiesT devitalization -1770, 44. 

Old Chem, Alteration of the form of metals, etc.; 
destruction or neutralization of the active quali- 
ties of chemical substances -1678. 5, Sc. Law, 

The act of disposing of property for religious, 
or, since the Reformation, for charitable or 
public purposes. Also, property so given. (Cf. 
Mortmain . ) 1471. 6. The feeling of humilia- 
tion caused by a disappointment, a slight, or an 
untoward accident. Also, an instance of this ; 
a cause or source of such humiliation. 1692. 


j. He destroyed his heuith by his austerity and 
mortifications 1B4S. Phr. J/. of the body , ojsin , etc. 
5, Tiiomas Moodie’s m. for building a kirk in Edm- 
burgh 1635. 6. He continued to offer his aa\ ice daily, 

and nad tne m. to find it daily rejected Macaulay. 

Mortify v. late ME. [a. F. 

moriifier, ad. L. mortificare, f. morti-, mors 
Mort see -fy.] fi. trans. To deprive of 
, life ; to kill. Also, to make as if dead ; to ren- 
j der insensible. -1692, tb. zntr. for pass. To 
hose vitality -1707. ta. trans. To kill (in 
i tiansf. and fig, senses) ; to destroy the vitality, 

1 vigour, or activity of ; to neutralize ; to deaden; 
to dull, etc. -1711. 43. Old Chem. To alter 

or destroy the outward form oi; to hinder 
the operation of (spints) by mixing with other 
things -1704. 4. 1'o bring into subjection (the 

body, etc.) by self-denial, abstinence, or bodily 
discipline, late ME. tb. To render dead to the 
world and the flesh -1581. tc. absol. or intr. 
To practise mortification; to be an ascetic 
-1842. 5. trans. Sc. Law. To dispose of 

(property) by mortification 1498. t6. Cookery. 
To make (raw meat, game, etc.) tender by 
hanging, keeping, etc. Also hitr. for pass. 
-1790. 7, pass, and intr. Path. To become 

mortified or gangrenous. Also (rarely) trans., 
to render mortified, late ME. 8. trans. To 
cause to feel humiliated ; to cause (a person) 
mortification {fiQq. m pass.) 1691. 

I. The Lord mortifieth, and quykeneth Wyclif 
1 Sam. il 6. z. ^ 'The knowledge of future evils 
mortifies present felicities Sir T. Browne. 3. This 
quik.silver wol I mortifye Ch.'VUcer. 4. Mortifie 
therfore youre members which are on the erth 
Tindale Col. lii. 5. C. Imagine him mortifying with 
his barrel of oysters in dreary solitude Jane Austen. 
7. The wound.. began to mortifie and grow blacke 
1603. 8. I could easily forgive his pride, if he had 

not mortified mine Jane Austen. Hence Mo'rti- 
fied ppl. a. Mo*rtified-Iy adv., -ness. Mo*rti- 
fier, Mo’rtifyingly adv. 

Mortise, mortice (mputis), sb, late ME. 
[a. F. mortaise, of unlm. origin.] i. A cavity 
or hole into which the end of some other part 
of a framework or structure is fitted so as to 
form a joint; also, a groove or slot for the 
reception of a rope, an adjustable pin, etc. 3. 
spec, in Carpe^itry, etc. The counterpart of a 
Tenon; a cavity, usu. rectangular in shape, 
cut in the surface of a piece of timber, etc., to 
receive the shaped end or tenon of another 
piece 1440. 3. nonce-use [from the vb.] State 

of being mortised. Tennyson. 

a. M, and tenon, tenon and m,, as the component 
parts of a particular kind of joint; hence, a joint 
composed of a in. and tenon. Also collect, as a 
method of joining material. 

attrib. and Covtb.x m. clamp, a clamp mortised 
at the ends; m. gauge, a caipenter’s tool for scribing 
parallel lines for mortises ; zn.-bole = sense 1 ; fig. 
an obscure place ; -joint, a m. and tenon joint ; m. 
lock, one made for insertion in a m. cut in the edge 
of the lock-rail of a door; m. wheel, a cast-iron 
wheel having cogs of wood set into mortises. 

Mortise, mortice (m^*itis), v. 1440. [f. 
prec. sb.] i. trans. To fasten or join securely; 
spec, in Carpesttry, etc., to join with a mortise; 
to fasten into or to by means of mortise and 
tenon; to secure (a tenon) with a mortise. 
Also intr, for pass. 2, To cut a mortise in ; 
also with through 1703. 

t. Maiestie..is a massie wheele..To whose huge 
Spoakes, ten thousand lesser things Are mortiz’d and 
adioyn’d Shaks. 

Mortlake (mp*itl^k). Obs. exc. PHst. 
1682. Name of the Surrey town used attrib. in 
M, hangings, tapestry, a kind of tapestry woven 
there in the reigns of James I and Charles I, 
Mortfing, var. of Morling. 

Mortmain (mputm^n), 1450. [a. AF. 

morte mayn, OF- moriemain, ad. med.L. mor- 
tua manus, manus mortua ‘dead hand’ (in 
Eng-, legal use, prob. a metaphorical expression 
for impersonal ownership).] Law, The con- 
dition of lands or tenements held inalienably 
by an ecclesiastical or other corporation, b. A 
licence of mortmain 1567. c. transf and fig. 

The M. Act\ the statute p Geo. 11 , cap. 36, passed 
in 1736, imposing restrictions on the devising of 
property to charitable uses ; also, the_^ title of various 
later statutes. Licence of M . ; an instrument con- 
veying the permission of the king to alienate property 
in m. b. A Mortmaine to found a Colledge xfiss. 

4Mo*rtress. late ME. [ a. OF. mortreux, pi. 
of morterel, kind of milk soup.] A kind of soup 


« (mutn). a (pass), qu (D/fd), v (ctrt). g (Fr. chrf). 9 (ever), si (/, eye), ? (Fr. eau de vie), i (szt), i (Psych(s). g (what). |?(g^t). 
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or pottage, made either of bread and m:Ik or of 
vanous kinds of meat -1626. 

Mortuary (m^*iti/^iari). late ME. "ad. L. 
niortuarius adj. (med.L. mortuarium nent., 
used as sb.), f. moriuus\ see -ASY^.' A. sb. 

l, A customary gift formerly claimed by the 
incumbent of a parish from the estate of a 
deceased parishioner, late ME, f b. A fine 
payable to certain ecclesiastical dignitaries on 
the death of a priest within their respective juris- 
dictions -1778. f 2. A funeral ; obsequies -1613. 
3, A dead-house. Also, a place specially pre- 
pared for the temporary reception of a corpse. 
1865. 

I. aiirih. Tjthe-Pig, and m. Guinea Pope. 

B. adj. I. Of or belonging to the burial of the 
dead 1514. 2. Of, concerned with, or depend- 

ing upon death ; reminiscent of death 1340. 

I. He carried me with him as often ^ he could to 
these m. ceremonies Scott. 2. A m. ring 1853. 

il Morula (mp-iMk). 1874. [mod.ll, dim. 
of L. morum mulberry.] Embry oL Haeckel’s 
term for that stage of development of an ovum 
in which it has become completely segmented. 
Morw(e, Morwemiig(e, obs. ff. Morrow, 
Morning. 

Mosaic (mJz^rik), sb, and aj late ME. 
[a. F. mosaCque adj., used subst. in masc., 
ad. med.L. mosazcus, musaicus^ as if a. Gr, 
^fjLovffaiKos, f. ^povcraiosj by-form of pLovacios^ 
f. fxovara Muse A. sb, i. The process of 
producing pictures or patterns by cementing 
together small pieces of stone, glass, etc. of 
various colours ; pictures or patterns thus pro- 
duced ; the constructive or decorative material 
of these, late ME. b. Applied to work ana- 
logous to mosaic or resembling it, as wood, wool 

m. , etc, 1727. 2. A piece of mosaic work 1678. 

3. iransf. andyf^. in certain scientific uses 1877. 

X, tra 7 isf. Milt. P.L, iv. 700. 2.7?^. He [Pitt in 

1766] made an administration, so checkered . . ; a 
cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a ijiece of diversified 
M. .that it was indeed a very curious show Burke. 

B. adj, I. Pertaining to that form of art 
described in A. i ; produced by this method 
1585. 2. M. vision; the manner of vision of 

the compound eye of an arthropod 1880 ; so 
m, theory, 3. Biol, Pertaining to or exhibiting 
alternative characters of both parents. 

I, fig. Let the m. brain of old Burton give forth 
the workings of this strange union Carlyle. M. 
wool-work : a kind of work used in rugs, carpets, etc., 
in which coloured threads are arranged side by side 
so that the cross-section shows a pattern resembling 
that of mosaic. So 7n. carjei, etc. 

Hence Mosadcist, a worker, or dealer, in m. 1847. 
Mosadcked a., also mosaiced, ornamented with, 
or composed of, m. work 1849. 

Mosaic (mdze'iiz), a.^ 1662. [ad. mod.L. 
Mosazcus, f. L. Moses j\ Of, pertaining, or 
relating to Moses the lawgiver of the Hebrews, 
or the writings, etc. attributed to him. 

M. law, the ancient law of the Hebrews, contained 
in the Pentateuch. 

Mosadc, V. rare. 1839. [f. Mosaic 

I. trans. To adorn with mosaics. 2. To com- 
bine as if into a mosaic ; also, to produce by 
so doing 1841. 

fMosaucal, aX 1586. [f. as Mosaic a,^- ; 

see -ICAL.J = Mosaic a.^ -1687, Hence Mo- 
sadcally adv. rare, 16x4. 

Mosaical (m&^ikal), a.^ 1563. [f. as 

Mosaic see -ical.] i. Pertaining to or 
resembling what is Mosaic. tFormerly also 
often — Mosaic a.^ ta. M, rod : a divining 
rod -1778. 

Mosaic gold. 1746. [f. Mosaic aij and 
X. [tr. late L. aurum musivum.’] A 
disulphide of tin. 2. = Ormolu 1839. 

Mosaic work. Now rare, 1606. r. - 
Mosaic sb. x. 2. =* Mosaic si, 2. 1687, 

Mosaism (mJwz^iiz'm). 1845. [ad. mod.L. 
Mosaismus,i, Moses \ see -ISM.] The religious 
system, laws, and ceremonies prescribed by 
Moses ; adherence to these. 

II Mosasatirus (m^nsasgTcs). Also Moso-, 
Mosee-. PL -1. 1830. [mod.L., f. L. Mosa 

the river Meuse + Gr. craOpos lizard.] Palseont, 
A genus of large extinct marine reptiles, com- 
bining the characters of a saurian reptile with 
those of a snake. First discovered near Mae- 
stricht (on the Meuse) in 1780. Hence Mo'sa- 
saur, a reptile of the genus Mosasaums, Mo- 


sasauTian a. of or pertaining to the m. ; be- 
longing to the sub-order Mosasauria ; sb. a 
repule of this sub-order. MosasauToid a. 
Moschatel (mpskateri,. 1732. "a. F. 

moscaielle, ad. lt.mos£aiella, f. moscaio musk.] 
.§£7/. A small herb {AdoxaMozckatelhna), having 
pale-green flowers with a musky smell, found 
in shady places : freq. tuberous m, 

Mosel'l, obs. ff. Muzzle. 

Moselle (m£7ze*l]. 1687. [Fr. name( = G. 
Mosel) of^ a river which joins the Rhine at 
Coblentz, ] In full M, wme : a dry white wine, 
produced near the Moselle. 

Moses (m^a-ziz). 1528. [a. L. Moses, Gr. 

ad. Heb. Moshe^,", i. Applied allu- 
sively to some one resembling Moses, esp. as 
lawgiver or leader. b. Used as an oath or 
expletive 1855. t2. a. A kind of boat used in 

the West Indies, b. M. boat ; a kind of boat 
used in Massachusetts 1706-1775. 

Comb. Moses’ rod, a divining-rod. 

Mosk, var. of Mosque ; obs. f. Musk. 
Moslem, Muslim (mp*zlem, mp*s-, mv'z- 
lim), sb. and a, 1615. [a. Arab, muslim, 

active pple, of aslama, of which the noun of 
action is isldm ; see Islam.] A. sb. One who 
professes Islam ; a Mohammedan, (PI. Mos- 
lems, occas. Moslemin, Moslem.) B. adj. Of 
or pertaining to the Moslems ; Mohammedan 
X777. Hence Mo*slemize v. X845. 

Mosque (m^Tsk). late ME. [In i6th c. 
mosquee (later shortened to mosque), a. F. mos- 
quee, a. It. moschea, a. Arab, masgtd, f. sagada 
to worship.] A Mohammedan temple or place 
of worship. 

The m. : those who worship in mosques ; the body 
of Mobajnmedans, 

Mosquito (m^5krt£7). 1583. [a. Sp. and 
Pg. mosqzdto, dim. of mosca (: — L. musca) fly.] 

1. A gnat of several different species of the 
genus Czilex (esp. C. mosquito) and allied 
genera, the female of which punctures the skins 
of animals, and sucks their blood, by means of 
a long proboscis. 2. attrib., as m.-bite ^8o$. 

I. Howbeit the Muskitto or Gnats pestered us ex- 
treamly 1665. 

Comb. : m.-bar US., a kind of mu-net ; -blight, 
a plant-bug of the East Indian genus Helopeltis\ 
-fly, -^at (= sen-sje 1) ; -hawk U.S., any dragon- 
fly which preys upon mosquitoes ; -net, a net (of 
lace, gauze, etc.) tokeepoffmosquitoesjso -netting; 
so m.-canopy, -curtadn. 

b- M. craft, small light vessels adapted for rapid 
manoeuvring. So m. fleet, a fleet of such vessels ; 
m.-built a., said of a light vessel adapted for being 
rapidly manoeuvred. 

Moss (m^s), sh, [OE. nws neut., bog 
: — OTeut. '^musd‘^, related to OE. mios moss 
= ON, myrr Mire sb, (f, meus~), and L. muscus 
moss.] I, A bog, swamp, or morass ; a peat- 
bog. (Chiefly Sc, and n, dial.) b. Wet 
spongy soil ; bog 1596. n. The plant. x. 
Any of the small herbaceous cryptogamous 
plants constituting the class Musci, some 
characteristic of bogs, others growing in 
crowded masses on the surface of the ground, 
or on stones, trees, etc. In pop, language often 
extended to small cryptogams of other orders, 
esp. lichens and lycopods, etc. ME. b. With 
a and jl. : A species or kind of moss 1562. 

2. With defining word X597. 3. transf. An 

excrescence or incrustation resembling moss ; 
esp. the mossy covering of the stalk and calyx 
of the moss rose X607. 4 - Short for Moss 

rose X837. 

II. I. Hence, ancle-deep in m. and flow’ry thyme, IWe 
mount again CJowper. Provb. A rolling stone gathers 
no nt. : i. e. a man who is constantly changing from 
place to place or calling to calling will never grow 
rich. b. On high Ben-more green mosses grow 
Scott. 2. American m., the dried stems of Florida 
m,, u<?edin upholstery; black m. — Florida moss', 
Canary ■m,, Pamnelia Perlaia, a lichen used for 
dyeing; Florida m., Tillandsiausneoidesi snake 
m., cMh-mo^SyLycopodium clavatum% white m., a 
name for various lichens. Also 'Boo.moss, Club-moss, 
Iceland moss, etc., q.v. 

Comb, X, In sense I, a. In names of plants grow- 
ing in bogs : as m.-berry,3he cranberry, Vaccininm 
Oxycoccosi -com, the silverweed, Poieniilla an- 
serina'i -msh, goose-com, Juncus squarrosus', 
•whin, Genista anglica. 

b. Spec. comb. : m.-earth, earth composed of, or 
largely mixed with, peat ; -flow, a semi-fluid part of 
a bog or morass; -oak, oak-wood preserved in a 


b^ack state in peat-bogs, etc., bog-oak ; also, a seat 
made of this. 

2. In sense IL i. Spec, comb.: m.*agate, a variety 
of agate containing brown or black moss-like dendritic 
forms ; -animal, -animalcule, a bryozoon or poly- 
zoon; m. campion, a dwarf, perennial, tufted moss- 
like plant {Stiem acauiis) w ith purple flowers, grow- 
ing in northern latitudes; -carder, also -carder 
bee, Bombus muscorum, a variety of humble-bee; 
-coral = moss-animaicuie (see above) ; m. pink, a 
species of phlox {Phlox subulaia\ with dark purple 
flowers, growing on rocky hills and sandy soils in the 
central U.S. ; -starch = Lichenin. 

Moss '[mps), V, late ME. [f. Moss 
ti. intr. To become mossy -1654. 2, To 

gather moss (chiefly in gerund mossing) 1700. 
3. trans. a. To cov er with a growth of moss 1600. 
f b. To roof with moss -1722. 

2. Sam. Stocks came a mossing 1700. 3. a. An 

old Oake, whose bows were moss’d with age Shaks. 

Mo'ss-back. U.S. 1872. [f. Moss sb. + 
Back sb} ; perh. orig. a perversion of next. ] i . 
= next. 2. slang, a. During the U.S. civil w'ar, 
one who hid himself to avoid conscription for 
the Southern army 1872. b. One * behind the 
times * ; an extreme conseiwative 1885. 
Mossbtmker (m^-sbzTgkoj). Also moss- 
banker, etc. 1792. [a. Du. marsbanker (for- 

merly also masiank), of unkn. etym.] The 
menhaden. 

Mo*ss-grown, a. late ME. [f. Moss sb. + 
Grown.] Overgrown with moss. b. fig. 
Antiquated. 

Mo-ss-hag. Sc. 1816. [f. IMoss sb. -f 

Hag sb.^"). A pit or hole from which peat has 
been dug. 

Moss rose. 1731. [Moss .r^,] A garden 
variety of the cabbage rose, Posa cezitifolia ; so 
called from the moss-like growth on its calyx 
and stalk. 

Mo'ss-trooper. 1651. [Moss sb. I.] One 
of the freebooters who infested the mosses of 
the Scottish Border, in the middle of the 17th c. 
b. transf. A bandit or raider 1701. 

Mossy (mf?‘si), cu 1558. [Alteration of obs. 
or dial, mosy (= OE., ME. mos -H ~y), after 
Moss .f^.] L Sc. and dial. Marshy, boggy, 
peaty 1596. IL i. Overgrown or covered 
with moss, abounding in moss. Also of a foun- 
tain, spring, etc. ; Encircled with moss ; issuing 
from a moss-grown rock, etc. 1565. 2. As if 

covered with moss ; downy, velvety 15 . . . 3. 
Resembling moss : as down, etc. 1558. 

II. I. And every bird lulled on its m. bough Shelley. 
Where thou sittest by thy m. spring R. Bridges. 3. 
A mossie beard 15S5, Hence Mo*ssmess. 

Most (mJust), a. (sb.) and adz^. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. msbst, mdst, ME. mest, mast, moost, 
f. the root oi^maizM-O adv, -f -isto- (see -est).] 
A, adj. 1 . 1. = Greatest £z. in various applica- 
tions. Obs, exc. in phr. for the m.part : usually ; 
in the main. 2. With in^/.: The greatest 
number of ; the majority of OE. 3. Existing 
in the greatest quantity, amount, or degree ; 
the greatest amount or quantity of. late ME. 

X. The m. noumber shall have the Aoice and elec- 
tion 1579. The sence of death is m. in apprehension 
Shaks. fM. master : ruler, commander ; also, one 
who is ‘ master ’ in a contest, etc. a. Party loyalty 
is strong enough, with m. people Bryce, 3. Have not 
I the m. Reason to complain? Swift. 

H. absoL (quasi-xd.) i. Absol. uses of 
sense I. i. The greatest persons (or, rarely, 
things). Usu, assoc, w. least. Now only 
poet, in 7n, and least = *all without exception 
ME. 2. The greatest amount or quantity 
OE. 8* (Construed as pL) The greatest 
number. Now usu. without the article. 1470. 

X. Enuenoming the hearts of m. and least 1600. x 
This is really the m. that I can concede { 7 twdl). Phr. 
To make the m. of', {d) To employ to the best 
advantage ; ( 5 ) To treat with the greatest considera- 
tion ; (c) To exhibit at the best or worst. At most, 
at the m. A qualifying phr., indicating that the 
attached amount, number, or quantity is the largest 
admissible; or that a statement expresses not les^ 
but probably more, than the truth. 3. Portraits, m. 
of them of persons now dead Burke. A gentleman . . 
who felt the infirmities of age at an earlier period 
than m. do 1791. 

B. adv. I. As a super!, of comparison : In 
the greatest degree ; to the greatest extent OE. 
2, As an intensive superlative qualifying adjs. 
and advs. : In the greatest possible degree 
X508. f 3. Mostly ; for the most part -1734. 
4, Almost, nearly. Now dial, and U.S, 1584. 
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j. He .thous^ht It m. for his honor & profile 154S. 
The m. dog:ged of fighters 1S92. My nu extremest 
time of misery (aovsr only poetC^ 1S81. *. Oh horrible, 
Oh horrible, m, horrible Sh^ks. M. Ckristmn^ M. 
Honmtrahle^ etc., see the adjs. ^ 3. He took m. to 
silence, ..yet, when he did speak, it was much to the 
purpose North. 4. M. everybody’s here Thacker w. 

Comh, : imostwliat owb., for the most part, also 
quasi-A^*., the greater part of ; fniostwlien ff/r?., on 
rn. cKcasions; imostwliere in most places, 
-most (m^ast, mast, msst^, suffix, iormm<g 
adjs. in the superl. degree, is an altered form 
of OEh ^est, a combination of two distinct 
OTeut. superl. sufiBxes, -oto- and -fjrfa--EST. 
The OE. superlatives in ~mesi descended from 
OTeut., except midmest Midmost, are formed 
not on adjs. baton prepositional or demonstra- 
tive stems; e.g. xftemesi (see Aftermost), 
form€st or fyrmestYo'BL'EMOS'Tt inmesi Inmost, 
dimes t or ffimesi U TMOST, etc. On the analogy 
of these older words, -’Trust was in OE. used to 
form the superlatives of several adjs. of local 
and temporm meaning, as Ixtmest, iastmest, 
etc. In late OE. the adjs. in -rnest were re- 
garded as compounds of mxst Most, and were 
often spelt -must In the I5tli and i6th c. the 
suffix -most (taken as == Most a.) was added to 
many comparatives in -cr, as in furikermost^ 
hindermost, etc. In subsequent formations, 
with the single exception of ieitermost, the ap- 
plication of the suffix has been restricted to 
words denoting position in place, time, or 
serial order, as in OE. 

Moste, obs. f. Must sL and v., ]Moist a. 
Mostic(k, obs. Tars, of MAULSTICK* 
Mostly (maii'stli), 1594. [f. Mostoc. 
-f -LY,®] I. For the most part -f-a. In the 
greatest degree ; most -1768. 
f Mot 1* 1586. [a- F. mat word, saying = It. 
motto (see Motto) : — pop.L. ^moiium, altered 
f. muttum uttered sound, cogn. w. muttire to 
murmur.] A motto --1659. 

And Tarqvins eye male read the m. a farre, *How 
he in peace is wounded not in warre * Shaks. 
jjMot 2 (m/?). 1813. [Fr. ; see prec.] A 

witty saying, M. juste, die precise expression 
for the meaning intended. 

Mot ; see Mort sbJ^ 

Mote (maut), sh^^ [OE. mot nent* (dat. 
motd), perh. cogn. w. Du. mot, LG. mut dust, 
grit.] I. A particle of dust; esp. one of the 
specks seen floating in the sunbeam ; an irri- 
tating panicle in the eye or throat, fh, A 
minute particle, an atom ; a trifle -1725. f c. 
== Atom 2. -1601. fa. A spot, a blemish -1711. 

I. As the gay motes that people the Sun Beams 
Milt. b. Phr. fiJVot) a m . : (not) a jot. a, V, 

IV. L 189. 

Mote (mailt), Ohs. exc. Hist. [ME. 
moie, a. OF. mote, motie clod, hillock, mound, 
castle, etc. (mod.F. motte clod, mound). See 
Moat sh., prob. orig, the same word.] i. A 
mound, eminence, hill, esp. as the seat of a 
camp, city, castle, fort, etc. ; also, an embank- 
ment. a. A barrow, tumulus X5r3, 

Mote, moot, sb^ Ohs. exc. arch. ME. 
[a. F. mot (see Mot ^), similarly used.] Huni^ 
ing. A note of a horn or bugle. 

Mote (mailt), V. arch. [A WGer. and Gothic 
preterite-present verb : OE. m6t OTeut. 
*Tmtd) the pa. t. is Must.] i, =: Mayz^A II, 
1-4. ITb. Used as pa. t. (esp. by confusion in 
the i6th c. with mought, pa. t. of May w.i) 
— mi^M, could -1765. c* In wishes, forming 
a periphrastic subj. : =May v.'^ II. 7 b. ME. 
a* = Must a.i II. i. OE. •Jib, Used erron. as 
pa. t. 1596. 

X. Hor m. my shell awake the weary Nine Byron. 
b, Spenser F. Q . iv. ii. 8. c. Amen. So m. it be 
1775. a. I merueylle moche of thy wordes that I m. 
dye in bataille Malory. b. Sith he mought needs 
Judaea H. More. 

Mooted, <1* 1831. [f. Mote sb?- 4- -ed 2.] 
FuH of motes. 

Mo-te-m 1683, Antiq. = Mote i. 
Motet (motets late ME. [a. F., dim. of 
«»/word (see Mori).] Mus. fa. A melody, 
b. A vocal composition in harmony, set usually 
to words from Sbripture, for church use 1597. 

The and I agaan to the singing of Mr. Porter’s 
mottets Pefys, , 

Moth (mf]i), th. [OE. mohde wk. I 

fern. : perh. conn, w. Tent, root *mug- as in I 


M IDGE.I I. A small nocturnal lepidopterous vinegar during acetous fermentation by a mould- 

j insect o? the genus Tirua, which breeds in , fungus called Mycoderma aceti 1601. fS* Af. 

( cloth, furs, etc., on -which its larva feeds ; a of grapes : = M.arc -1725. 
clothes-moth. In early use applied to the larva. Motiier (m 2 ?*S 9 J[), z/.i 1542. [f. Mother 

From the 16th c. taken to denote pnmarily the , 5^.1] i. trms. To be the mother of, give birth 
insect in its winged state, and applied to any . to (lit. and/^.) 1548. 2. To take care of as 

nocturnal lepidopterous insect of similar ap- ^ a mother 1863. 3. To acknowledge the 

pearance. b. Something that eats away. ^ maternity of (a child) 1622. ^ 4. Const, on, 

gnaws, or wastes silently and gradually 1577. ' upon. To attnbute the maternity of (a child) 
c. la allusion to the insignificance of the moth, s to (a woman) 1542. 5. To find a mother for 

or to its liability to be attracted by the flame of | (a lamb or calf). Also const- upon. 1844. 


a candle to its owm destruction 1596. fd. 
Applied vaguely to various kinds of ‘ vermin 
as lice, bugs, cockroaches -1748. e, (Also with 
cap.) Trade name of a type of light aeroplane 
1926. 3. Entom. Any insect of that one of the 
two great divisions of the Lepidoptcra which in- 
cludes the * moths * in the older sense 1753. 

r. The Moath breedeth upon Cloth . It delighteth 
to be about the Flame of a Candle Bacon, b. The 
CoOTptions and Mothes of Histone, which are 
Epitomes Bacon. 2. Codling-w., Ha-u’k-m., etc. q.v, 

aiirib. and Comh.i m.-blight, various species of 
homopterotis insects of the genus Aleurodes, -which 
are destructive to plants; -gnat, a dipterous in- 
sect of the family Psyckodidae-,. -hunter, (cr) one 
-who hunts for moths ; (b) the Nightjar; -worm, the 
lar\a of a m. ^ Hence Moth m inir. to hunt for 
moths (chiefly in gerund moiking). 

Mo’thi-eaten, pa, pplt- and a, late ME. 
Eaten away or destroyed by moths. Often fig. 
Motlier (m2?*tfai), shj- [Com. Teut. and 
Indo-Eur. : OE. mddor : — OTeut. ^modar- : — 
pre-Teut. "^maU'r-, cogn, with Gr. p-nrrjp, L, 
mater,'] 1. 1. A woman who has given birth 
to a child; gen, a female parent. 

Applied to things regarded as giving birth, or 
standingintherelationofamother, e.g. a con- 
dition that gives rise to another, the Church, Na- 
ture, one’s native county, one’s university OE. 
3. A woman -who exercises control like that of 
a mother, or -who is looked up to as a mother, 
late ME, 4. A term of address for, or a prefix 
to the surname of, an elderly woman of the 
lower class, late ME. 

X. Cybele, M. of ahunderd gods Milt, iransf. All my 
m, came into my eyes, And gaue me vp to teares Shaks. 
2. Ydelnes, moder of all -vjxes 1463. Earth all-bearing 
M. Milt. The Good of M, Church 1726. Scotland, 
my auld, respected Mitherl Burns. Nature,^ a m. 
kind alike to all Goldsm, Aqueous vapour is the 
great m. of clouds 1868. 3. The glorius Virgine, 

the Mothir 1563. They call me Lady Abbess, or M, 
at the least, -who address me Scott, 4. M. Carey's 
Chicken, Goose i see Chicken, Goose. 3f, Hubbard i 
a_kind of cloak (named after the person in the nursery 
rime). M. SMpton.1 a legendary ‘prophetess ’ of the 
xfith C .5 also, a moth, Fuclidea mi (the Shdpion 
moih). 

IL Techn. uses. fi. After L. mater, Anai, 
Hard m. = DuRA MATER ; godly, meek, mild, 
soft m, s= PlA MATER -1615. 3 . = VlOtheT’’ 

liquor, ’’•water 1611. 3. (More frilly, artificial 

m.) An apparatus for rearing chickens arti- 
ficially 1807. m. f I. The womb -1706. 3. 

Hysteria. Also Jits of the m, Ohs. or arch. 
late ME. IV, Quasi-adj. i. Used appos, — 

’ that is a mother ’ ME. s. a. Simple attrib. 
(more or less rJietd \ : as m. arms, etc. late ME. 
b. -with the sense * inherited or learned from 
one’s mother’, ‘native’, as in Mother 
tongue, and the like 1603. 

IV. I. The M. Cow Dryden. The Mother-goddess 
Cybele 1904, O dear Britain ! O my M. Isle ! Cole- 
ridge. A * primary ’ or * mother- v^icle 1885. 

Comb, : in.-city = Metropolis in various senses; 
tm.fit = ‘ fit of the mother ’ (sense II 1 , 2) ; m, idea [ = 
F. idiendre), the fundamental idea (e.g. of a literary 
work, etc.) ; m. liquid, liquor = the liquid left after 
crystallization, e.g. of sea-«:alt; -lye, the mother 
liquor of an alkali ; m. maid, maiden, the Virgin 
Mary ; m.*s mark, a rnevus; mothers* meeting, 
a (periodical) meeting of mothers connected with 
a parish or congregation, for instruction and counsel ; 
m. queen. = Queen-mother ; also applied to a queen- 
bee ; m. light, (d) ~ Matriarchy ; (b) the custom 
by which dynastic succession passes only through 
the female line ; jn. ship, a ship having charge of 
one or more torpedo boats j m. stone, the matrix of 
a mineral ; also, a stone from which other minerals 
are derived by structural or chemical change ; -water 
~ mother Uquar. 

Mother (m27*?i9i), 1538- [Prob. an 

application of Mother sb ,^ ; cf. It., Sp. madre 
scum, F. mbre (de viTtaigre),] ti. Dregs, 
scum -1870. ^ 3. spec. (In full m. of vinegar!) 

A ropy mucilaginous substance produced in 


3. That the Queen, to have put lady Elizabeth 
besides the Crown, would have mothered another 
bodies Child; but King Philip 'icorn’d to father it 
1679. 4* fis* ^lany venerable repartees were 

mothered on her 1907. 

Mother (mia'Soj), v!^ 1718. [f. Mother 
^^. 2 ] inir. To become mothery. 
Mother-church. ME. i. fa. A parish 
church, as dist. from a chapel of ease -1688. 
b. The principal or original church of a coun- 
try, region, or city, late ME. 3. A church 
(i.e. body of Christians) of which another church 
is an offshoot; also, the original church from 
which all others have sprung 1574. 

1. b. The mother church of the whole land, the 
church of Christ at Canterbury Freeman. "iSee also 
Mother sbP I. 2 quot 1726. 

Mother country, 1587. i. A country in 
relation to its colonies. 2. One's native 
country 1595. 

Mothercraft (ma'Ssikraft). 1914. [h 
Mother sb?- 4- Craft.] The craft or art of 
caring for young children as a mother. 
Mother eartbu 1586. The earth as the 
mother of its productions and inhabitants ; also 
(in somewhat joc. use), the ground. 

He . With bloudy mouth his mother earth did kis 
Spenser. 

Motherhood (mTJ’Ssihnd). 1473. [-hood.] 

l. The condition or fact of being a mother ; the 
status of a mother, b. The feeling or love 
of a mother 1593. s. Mothers collectively 1835. 

Mothering (ma‘??arig), vhl. sb. 1648. [f. 

Mother v.^ and sb.'^ + -ing ^.] i. Motherly 
care and supervision 1868. 2. The custom of 

visiting parents and giving or receiving presents 
on Mid-lent Sunday, hence called M. Sunday. 

2. He to thee a Simnell bring, 'Gainst thou go’st a 

m. Herrick, 

Mo*ther-in-law. 1440. [See -in-law.] 
I. The mother of one’s husband or wife. 3. = 
Stepmother. ^ Now incorrect. 1482. 

1. The everlasting Din of Mothers-in-law i68S. 
Motherland (ma*Ssjlsend, -land). 1711. 
[f. Mother sb.'^ 4- Land shd] a. A country 
as the producer of anything. b. One’s native 
country. 

Motherless (mja-^Jailes), a. OE. [-less.] 
Ha-ving no mother. 

Mo'therlike, 0!. and 1530. [f. Mother 
sb.'^ 4* -LIKE.] Like a mother. 

Motherly (m2?’S3ili), a. [OE. mSdorlic ; 
see Mother sb.'^ and’-LY^.] i. Of or per- 
taining to a mother {rare). 2. Befitting a 
mother ME. 3, Resembling a mother 1530. 

3. A brisk, wholesome, m, body 1882. Hence 
jyTo'tlierlmess. Mo’therly adv. in a m. manner. 

Mo'ther na*ked, a. late ME. As naked 
as at birth. 

Mother of pearl. 1510. [Cf. F. imbre 
perle, It. madreperlad] = Nacre. 

Mother of thyme. 1597. Wild thyme. 
Mother’s son. ME. A man. Chiefly in 
phr., every mother's son. 

Mother tongue, late ME. [In sense i, 
mother was orig. the uninflected genitive.] i. 
One’s native language. 3. An original lan- 
guage from which others spring 1645. 

Mother wit. 1529. [Earlier moderis wytt&y 
1440.] Native or natural wit ; common sense. 
Mo'therwort. late ME. [f. Mother sh^ 
(sense III. 1) 4- WoRT.] A name for plants 
formerly supposed to be valuable in diseases of 
the womb; now chiefly Leonurtis Cardiaca; 
formerly also the mugwort, Artemisia vulgaris, 
Mothery (m 2 ?-? 59 ri), ct. 1709. [f. Mother 
rA® + -yL] Mouldy, feculent. 

Moth mullein. 1578. [After mod.L. 
blatiaria, f. blatta moth.] The plant Verbas- 
cum Blattaria. 
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Mothy (mgc]?!}, a. 1596. [f. Moth sif. + 
-Y i.] Infested by moths. 
l\ Motif (m^ytrf . 1848. [Fr. ; see Motive^ 

l. In art and literature, a distinctive feature or 
element of a design or composition ; a |mticnlar 
type of subject ; also, the dominant idea of a 
work ; Jlfus. a leading figure or short phrase, a 
subject or theme ; see also Leitmotiv, a. 
Dress-making. tAn ornament of lace, braid* 
or the like, sewn separately on a dress 1882. 
II3. Often used instead of Motive, in order to 
avoid the suggestion of volition associated with 
the Eng. word 1874, 

Motific (iiu7uti*fik), a. 1822. [f. L. moius 

4- -FIG.] Producing motion. 

Motile (m^a'til), a, 1864. [ad. L. 
f. mot-, movere to move; see -ILE,] Biol, 
Exhibiting, or capable of, motion. So Mo- 
ti’lityj834. 

Motion (mJu*j9n), sb. late ME, [a, F.,ad. 
L. motionem, f. Tuovere to Move.] i. The 
process of moving ; the condition of a body 
(point, line, etc.) when at each successive in- 
stant it occupies a different position in space. 
Also, An instance* kind, or variety of this pro- 
cess or condition, b. Philos, (now only Hist.) 
Motion (Gr. fcivrjcts) was formerly applied to 
all kinds of change, the term local motion being 
used to distinguish change of place 1678. 3. 

Change of place in an animate body or its 
parts; an instance of this, a movement 1588. 
bo Capability of moving (as the property of an 
animate body) 1603. c. The action of moving 
the body in walking, running, etc. Also, gait, 
carriage. 1598. fd. Bodily exertion (tending 
to fatigue) ; pi. = bodily exercises -1695. 3- 

An act of moving the body (or its members) ; a 
change of posture; a gesture; ta grimace, 
antic 1608. b. A step, gesture, or other move- 
ment acquired by drill and training (e.g. in 
Fencing) 1601. c. Mil, Each of the several 
successive actions of a prescribed exercise of 
arms 1635, 4. Commotion, agitated condition 
(e.g. of water) ; shaking, oscillation (of a ship, 
a vehicle). fAlso, a political commotion; 
agitation (of ttie mind or feelings), late ME. 5. 
pi. Movements on the part of a person or body 
of persons, when pursuing an affair ; esp, the 
movements of an army in the field. Now rare. 
1674. action of moving, prompting, or 

urging (a person to do something, etc.) ; a pro- 
posal, suggestion ; an instigation, prompting, 
or bidding. Ols. in general sense, late ME. 
7. spec. a. A proposition formally made in a 
deliberative assembly 1579. b. Law. An ap- 
plication made to a court or judge by a party 
to an action or his counsel, to obtain some rule 
or order of court necessary to the progress of 
the action 1726. t8. An inward prompting or 

impulse ; a desire or inclination [to or towards). 
Also, an emotion. -1726. tb. spec. A working 
of God in the soul -1772. g. The involuntary 
action of the intestines, leading to discharge of 
their contents; an evacuation of the bowels. 
Also, chiefly in pi., that which is evacuated ; 
the faeces. 1598. 10. Mus. +a. Movement 

(quick or slow); tempo -1752. b. (^j) The 
melodic progression of a voice or voice-part : 
dist. as conjunct and disjunct, [b) The pro- 
gression of two or more parts with relation to 
each other: dist. as similar, parallel, contrary, 
oblique, and mixed. 1731. til. a. A puppet- 
show -1678. b. A puppet. Also applied 
contempt, to a person. --1689. is, A piece of 
mechanism which itself moves, or which sets 
other pieces moving or modifies their motion ; 
tthe Movement of a watch 1605. 

X . M . ^Rotation, (^/'Translation; see those words. 
Laws ofM. ; see Law shd III. i. Diogenes confuted 
him who denyed there was any m.,hysa5ning nothing 
but walking before his eyes Fuller. _ 2. To retard 
the m. of the heart and circulating fluids i^go. b. 
Devoid of sense and m. Milt. d. His violent m. 
going up Shotover Hill on foot Wood. 3. Speaking 
or mute all comliness and grace Attends thee, and 
each word, each m. formes Milt. Phr. To make a 
tn. or motions ; to beckon, invite by gestures {to do 
something). 4. But in a minute she\an stir. With 
a short uneasy m. Coleridge. S; Fhr. To make a 

m. ; to begin to move in some particular direction or 

with some specified purpose; About an Hour after 
they made a M. to attack us again De Foe. _ 7. a. 

The M. being made, and the Question being put 


Steele. 8. Phr. 0 / if upon) one*s orvn {or ^proper} 
m. = of one’s own accord. Now arch, g. Shall I 
loose my Doctor ? No, hee giues me the Potions and 
the Motions Shaks, ix. a. Then hee compast a M, 
of the Prodigall sonne Sheiks. 

I^brase. lit motion, a. lit. In a state of moving 
or of being moved. Opn. to at rest. Phr. To put 
{set) in m. b, fig. In a state of activity, excitement, 
commotion, or the like. 

Comb.'. a guide-bar in a steam-engine; 

-block, the guide which forms a connexion between 
the piston-rod and connecting-rod ; m. picture = 
Moving picture, -work, the mechanism for moving 
the bauds of a watch or clock. 

Motion (m<?h*j9n), V. 1476. [f. Motion 
j 5 .] ti. trans. To propose, move, bring for- 
ward “I823. tb. To propose or recommend 
(a person) for employment, or as a partner in 
marriage -1694. tc. To petition or suggest to 
(a person) -1544. t2. intr. or absol. To make 

a proposal, bring forward a motion, offer a plan 
[rari) -1839. 3- trans. To direct or guide by 

a gesture or movement 1787. 4. tntr. fa. To 

make a movement as if to do something 1747- 
1803, b. To make a movement or gesture in 
order to direct or guide 1788. 

2. Milt. P. L. ix. 229. ^ She motioned him. .to 

be silent L. Hunt. ^ 4 a. She.. motioned to depart 
1S03. b. She. .motioned to him to stand by her side 
1897. Hence fMo'tioner, one who motions, pro- 
poses, or instigates ; also iransf, of things -1665. 
Motionless (m(?u*j3iiles), a. 1599. [f. 

Motion -h - less.J Having no movement; 
incapable of motion. Mo'tionlessness 1817. 
Motitation (m^ntit^'Jan). rare, 1641, 
[f. L. moiitare, frequent, of mot-, movere\ see 
-ation.] a quivering movement. 

Motive (m 5 'u*tiv), sh, late ME. [a. F. 
motif masc., subst. use of OF, motif Motive 

a, Cf. It, motiz/o.] ti. Something moved; a 
motion, proposition ; esp. in to move (or make) 
a m, “I652. 3. That which moves or induces 
a person to act in a certain way ; a desire, fear, 
reason, etc., which influences a person’s vo- 
lition ; also often applied to a result or object 
which is desired, late ME. tb. A moving or 
exciting cause -1727. t3« A mover, instigator, 

; promoter -1681. f 4. A moving limb or organ. 
(Only in Shaks.) 5. In art and literature ; 
= Motif i. 1851. 

I 2. By M., I mean the^ whole of that which moves, 
excites, or invites the Mind to Volition 1754. b. Otk. 
rv. ii. 42. 4. The slauish motiue of recanting feare 

[i. e. the tongue] Shaks. ^ 5. A great composition 
always has a leading emotional purpose, tecnnically 
called its m., to which all its lines and forms have 
some relation Ruskin. LeadiTtg m. : see Leading 
ppl. a. Hence Mo'tiveless a. having no m. 

Motive (m^wtiv), a, 1502. [ad. OF. 
motif or med.L. moiivus, f. mot-, movere to 
Move ; see-iVE.] i. That moves or tends to 
move a person to a course of action. Now 
somewhat rare, 2. Having the quality of 
initiating movement; productive of physical or 
mechanical motion ; spec, in Physics, etc. 1578. 

b. Of nerves = Motor a, 2. 1668. 3. Con- 

cerned with or having the quality of initiating 
action 1569. t4. Of the limbs : Concerned with 

the faculty of motion or locomotion 1541-1833. 

X. Those.. whose m. principles are selfish 1858. 2. 

M. energy : see Energy 6. M,power,moying or im- 
pelling power (so also m./qrce)% also, the mechanical 
energy (as steam, electricity, air, etc.) used to drive 
machinery. 3. Public reputation is a m. power Dis- 
raeli. 4. The m, parts of animals Sir T. Browne. 
Hence Moti'vity, the power of initiating motion; 
in Dynamics, kinetic energy. 

Motive (m^a’tiv), v, 1650. [f. Motive 
i- 3 .] I. irons. To give or supply a motive to ; 
to be the motive of; olsopass,, to be prompted 
by (something) as a motive. 3. In pass,, of 
incidents in a drama, etc. : To be provided 
with a motive to render them credible 1858, 

2. His malice must be motived in some satisfactory 
way 1858. 

[[Motivo (miTtrvt?). 1789. [It. ; see Mo- 
tive Mus. = Motif (by which it has now 
been superseded). 

Motley (m^^’tli), a, and sb, late ME. 
[Etym. dub, Perh. related to Mote sb,^, as if 
= speckly.] A. adj, i. Diversified in colour; 
variegated ; parti-coloured ; chequered. b. 
esp. of a fool’s dress. Hence m. fool. 1600. 3. 
iransf nn^fg. Composed of elements of diverse 
or varied ciiaracter 1687. t 3 . Varying in 

character or mood ; changeable in form -1755. 


6 (Ger. K«ln). S (Fr. fi (Ger. M«ller). ii (Fr. d«ne). v (c«rl). e (e*) (there). 


I. M. dresses of black and white 1851. b. I met a 
foole i’ th Forrest, A m. Foole Shaks, 2, M. images 
Poi'E. A motly crew 1748. 

B. sb. ti. A cloth of a mixed colour ; a mix- 
ture -1617. 3. A variegated, chequered, or 

mixed colour ; also iransf. and fig, an incon- 
gruous mixture 1440. 3. A parti-coloured 

dress worn by the professional fool or Jester, 
freq. in phr. to wear m.; hence, allusively, 
foolery, nonsense, A piece of m., a. fool. Obs, 
exc. Htst. 1600. b, A fool, jester 1600. 

I. iranf. The fresshe hawethom In whyte motle, 
that so swote doth smelle Lydg. 3. A worthy foole: 
Motley’s the onely weare Shaks. b. I haue. .made 
my seife a m. to the view Shaks. ^ Hence Mo'tley 
V, ir^ts, to roake m. or parti-colouxed in hue; 
to diversify in character; to mix incongruously. 
Mo'tleyness, m. condition or quality 1819. 
Motmot (m£?’t|m^t). 1837. [mod.L. ; app. 
echoic of the bird’s note.] A bird of the family 
Momotidx, native of Mexico and S, America. 
Moto, irreg. repr. L. mot- (as m Motion, 
etc.) ; used Anat. as in m. -sensitive a., com- 
posed of motor and sensitive nerve-fibres ; and 
in combs, as fmoiocycle — Motor c., etc. 
Motograpli (taJu't^raf). 1877. [^- Moto- 
4 - -GRAPH.] A receiver for an electric telegraph 
or telephone, invented by Edison. 

Motor (mfin*t9i). 1586. [a. L. motor, f. 

movere.l A. sb. i. One who or something 
which imparts motion ; an agent or force that 
produces mechanical motion. 2. a. Anat. A 
muscle which moves a particular part of 
the animal frame. b. A nerve whose func- 
tion it is to excite muscular activity in a parti- 
cular part of the animal body. 1808. 3. An 

apparatus for employing some natural agent or 
force for the impulsion of machinery ; a 
machine that supplies the motive power for the 
propulsion of a carriage or vessel. In recent 
use also in a narrower sense excluding steam 
engines. 1S56. b. Short for Motor car. 1900. 

4. Math. An operator or quantity which repre- 
sents the displacement of a rigid body 1873. 

5. attrib,, designating a vehicle driven by a 
motor, as m. bicycle, boat, cab, cycle 1894 ; con- 
nected with a motor car or motoring, as m,-coaf, 
-horn, -road, etc. 1902 ; m.-bandit, a thief who 
uses a motor car in his depredations, 

I. ^First or pTdme m. m^dSL.primus motor) — 
pRiaruM MOBILE 1 j {h) applied (allusively) to God, as 
the cause of the motion of the heavens ; (c) the first 
instigator, or the chief director, e.g. of a plot, eta ; 
{d) the part that initiates motion in a piece of 
mechanism, eta 

B. adj. [After F. moteur, motriced\ i. Giving, 
imparting, or producing motion 1872. 3. Phys^ 
Of nerves (opp, to sensory), muscles, etc. : 
Conveying or imparting an impulse which 
results or tends to result in motion. So m. 
area [region, zone) : that part of the cortex of 
the brain from which motor impulses are 
directed to the various parts of the animal body. 
1824. 3. Of or pertaining to motor nerves 

1878. Hence Mo’tor v, trans,, to convey in a 
motor car ; intr, to travel in a motor car 1896. 
Mo'torcar. 1895. [Motor 5.] i.Acar- 
riage propelled by a motor, for use on ordinary 
roads. 3. U,S, A motor-driven car on an 
electric railroad. 

Motoiial (m(?tooTial), a. 1843. [£ L. 

motorius (see Motory) + -AL.] Of or per- 
taining to motion; spec, of or pertaining to a 
motornerve; motor. 

Motorist (mfia-tarist). 1896, [f. Motor 
sb. + -ist -1 One who motors, esp. habitually. 
Mo'torize, V, 1918. [f. MOTOR4--IZE.] 
trans. To provide with motor vehicles or traffic; 
to convert into a motor-driven vehicle. 
Mo'tor-man. 18^ [f. Motors.] The 
driver of a motor vehicle ; spec, the hired driver 
of a public motor-driven conveyance. 

Motory (md^^tori), a, 1691. [ad, late L. 
motorius, f, motor,’] i. Phfs. = Motor a. 2, 
3. 3. gen. That causes motion 1799. 

1. The m. Muscles Ray. 

Motte (mft). US. Also mot(t. 1844. 

[app. a use of F. motte mound.] A clump of 
trees in a prairie. 

|lMottetto(mpte*ti7),75£-ti. 1644. [It; see 
Motet.] = Motet b. 

MotUe (mp*tl), sb. 1676. [Trob. a back- 
formation from Motley a,] i. One of a 
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Bumber of spots or blotches by which a surface 
is variegated. a- The arrangement of such 
spots or blotches forming a mottled surface 
1858, b. A woollen yam of variegated colour 
1887. So Mo’ttle a. mottled, now only m 
Combs, e.g. m,-faced (Dickens). 

Mottle (mg-tl), V. 1676. [f. as Mottle 

jA] traris. To mark or cover with spots or 
blotches; spec, in Soap-making, to impart a 
mottled appearance to white soap by the 
addition of chemicals. Hence Mo’ttled ppl. a, 
dappled with spots or blotches; marked with 
spots, streaks, or patches of different colour. 
Mo'ttler. 1839. [£ prec, + -er 1.] a. 

A workman who mottles soap. b. A house- 
painter’s brash for mottling. 

Motto (mp’ti?). P/.-OS, -oes. 1589. [a. 
It. matt a = F. mot; see Mot^.] 1. Orig., a 
word, sentence, or phrase attached as a legend 
to an ‘impresa’ or emblematical design. 
Hence, more widely, a short sentence or 
plirase inscribed on some object, and expressing 
an appropriate reflection or sentiment ; also, a 
proverbial or pithy maxim adopted by a person 
as his rule of conduct, b, spec, in Her, A sig- 
nificant word or sentence usually placed upon 
a scroll, occas, having some reference to the 
name or exploits of the bearer, to the charges 
upon the shield or to the crest, but more often 
expressing merely a pious aspiration or exalted 
sentiment 1600. c. The poetical lines con- 
tained in a motto- 3 dss or paper cracker. Also 
U.S. = m.^-kiss. 3. A short quotation (or 
original passage) prefixed to a literary work or 
to one of its parts, and expressing some idea 
appropriate to its contents 1711. 4. Mns, A 

recurrent phrase 1891.^ 

1- * Nitor in adversum ’ is the m. for a man like me 
Burke. b. Fesiina Lenie — ‘ Hasten slowly or 
*On slow*, is the M. of the Onslow family Cussaxs. 
Comb, m.-kiss, a sweetmeat wrapped in fancj’ paper, 
having a m, or scrap of poetry enclosed with it. Hence 
Mo'ttoed a, inscribed with a m. for legend 1608. 
Motfy (m£?*ti), a. Sc, 1599. [f. viot, Sc. 

prontmc. of Mote sh^ 4 Containing 

motes. 

llMotu proprio prp’pri^?), 1847. 

[L., = of one’s own motion .1 A papal rescript 
of which the provisions are decided on by the 
pope personally, 

Moticti, variant of Mooch. 
l{Mouchkraby (m^^JaTabi). 1884. [Fr. ; 
corruptly a. mod. Arab.] In northern Africa, 
an external balcony enclosed with latticework. 
Moudioir (mz<;/war). 1690. [Fr.] A 

handkerchief. 

jiMoue (m«). 1850. [Fr. ; see Mow 

A pout, 

Motiedliiii, var. of Muezzin. 

MottfBon (mw'flpn). 1774. . mouflon, 

ad. early Sard, "^mofrone late L. mufron,'] 
A wild sheep, esp. Ovis musimon, native of the 
mountainous regions of southern Europe, 
Moaglit(e, obs. pa. t. of May v?- 
l{Motiill6 {vmye), 1833. [pa. pple. of F. 
moniller to wet, moisten.] Romance Philol. 
Of a consonant, chiefly /, also «, r : Palatalized 
or ' fronted changed into (1^ and hence y, n^, 
ry). 

llMoujik,intizliik(mw*2ik). 1568. [Russ., 
‘peasant’.] i. A Russian peasant. a* (In-’ 
full m. House, coat.) A loose fur cape for ' 
ladies* wear 1897. 

Modi, V. Obs. or dial, [a. or cogn, w. 
ON, '^mugla, f. Tent root '^mug-S^ To grow 
or make mouldy, 

Motild (mMd), sby Also (now U. S^ 
mold. [OE. molde OTeut. '^moldd, muldd, 
root (: met- ; maU) to pulverize, grind; 

see Meat. i. Ikoose, broken, or friable 

earth ; hence, the surface soil, which is easily 
broken up. Also pi. (now only dial^ lumps or 
clods of emh, 3, The earth of the grave. 
Also ^4 Now only foei, or dial. OE. 3. 
The upper soil of cultivated land ; garden-soil ; 
spc. soil rich in organic matter and suitable for 
the cultivation of plants ME. 4. Earth as the 

mmerial of the human body. Obs. or poet, 
ME. T 5 - The ground regarded as a surface or 
^ stratum -1634. 6. The world on 


which we dv\eli. Also, the land of a particular ’ 
region. Obs, or poet. OE. 

z. When Spring with dewy fingers cold Returns to 
deck their haiiowed mold Coluns- 3. Leaf-rn,, t 
zegetahle m, i.see these words). 4. Man 0/771 . : a 
mortal man. Be inercifuil great Duke to men of m. ’ 
Shaics. (Occas. misunderstood as ‘ men of parts or ' 
distinction and so used by some mod. wTiters.) 6. j 
The fairest knight on Scottish mold Scott. ' 

Motdd 'mJuld), $b 2 Now dial. [OE. 
molda or = MDu- moude ‘ fonticulus ’.1 The j 
top or dome of the head ; also the fontanelle in 
an infant’s head. 

Mould (mMd), Also (now U.S.) 

mold. [ME. mold{e, app. metathetic alteration 
of OF. modle (mod,F. moule) : — L. modulum 
(see Module).' L 1. A pattern by which 
something is shaped ; e.g. the templet used by 
a shipbuilder, mason, bricklayer, or plasterer. 
3, A hollow form or matrix into which fluid or 
plastic material is cast or pressed and allowed 
to cool or harden so as to take a particular 
shape or pattern. late ME. h.gen. A modelled 
surface from which an impression can be taken 
1530. 3. spee, in Cookery. A hollow utensil of 

metal or earthenware used to give a shape to 
puddings, jelly, etc. Also, a pudding, etc., 
shaped in a mould. 1573. 4. ti-ansf. and fig. 

1557. tb. Said of the body with reference to 
its clothes -1639. fs- A model, a pattern 
~i6i8. 6. A frame or body on or round which 

a manufactured article is made ; e.g. the frame 
on which a sheet of paper, a basket, a hurdle 
(etc.) is made 1655. 7, A pack^e of leaves 

of gold-beater’s s&n between which gold-leaf 
is placed for beating 1727. 8 . Photo-engraving. 

The gelatine which receives the impression 
from the negative and from which the copper 
plate is taken ; also, the metal plate itself 1875. 

2. 'The liquid Ore he dreined Into fit moulds pre- 
par'd IMilt. Phr. To break the m . : fig. to render 
impossible the repetition of a certain type of creation. 
4 Phr. To be cast in a (certain) to have a certain 
form or character. b. Macb. 1. iii. 145. 5. The 

glasse of Fashion, and the m. of Forme Shaks. 

n. Imparted form or make ; result of mould- 
ing. I. Distinctive nature as indicative of 
origin; esp. of persons, native constitution or 
character I^IE, a. The fonn or shape of an 
animal body, or (less usually) of something 
inanimate. Now iechn. (among cattle- or stud- 
breeders) ; otherwise rhet. 15 • • • h. concr. 
Bodily form, body. Chiefly 1579. tg. 
The form or structural type or model of a 
building or ship -1774. t4. Style, fashion, 

mode -1656. 5. That which is moulded or 

fashioned (rai'c) 1.667. 6. Arch. A moulding 

or group of mouldings belonging to a particular 
member of a building 1480. 7. Geol, An im- 

pression made in earth by the convex side of a 
fossil shell 1748. 8. = m. candle 1797. 

X. Merchants. That trade in mettall of the purest 
m. Marlowe, A character of a finer m. Jowett, 2. 
b. Whom doth she behold ?, . His vital presence ? his 
corporeal m.? Wordsw. 

Comb, m. candle, a candle made in a m. (as dist. 
from a dip-candle) 5 m.-loft Shipbuilding, a room on 
the floor of which the plans of a ship are drawn at 
full size. 

Mould (moiild), sh.^ Also (now U, Si) 
mold, late ME. [Perh. from Mould ai\ A 
woolly or furry growth (consisting of minute 
fungi) which forms on substances that lie for 
some time in moist warm air. As a disease of 
the hop plant = Fen sb.^ 

A man that hates cheese must call me fool for loving 
blue mold Mandevilli:. fig. The m. of time 1829. 

Mould (moald), d:. (orig.^//.) Ohs. o-slo. 
dial. ME. [f. Moul v, + -ED 1.] Mouldy. 
Mould (mMd), v> Also (now U.S.) 
mold. 1530. [f. Mould i. trans. fTo 
bury ; to cover (plants) with mould ; to earth 
up, f 3. Tom, away : to moulder, crumble 
away -1633. 

Mould (mquld), 7^.2 late ME. Also (now 
U.S.) mold. [f. Mould 1. tians. To 

mix or knead (dough, bread) ; now iechn. : To 
shape into loaves, fa. To mix (ingredients) to 
form a paste -1652. fb.fig. To mix up [with) 
-1855. 3. To shape ; to fashion, form, model. 

Chiefly poet. 1475. 4. To shape (fluid or 

plastic matter) in or as in a mould 1573. 5, 

transf. B.nd fig. To create, produce, or form out 
of certain elements or material, or upon a 


certain pattern; also, to plan, design. Also 
with up. 1603. 6. To bring into a particular 

shape or form ; to shape or model the character 
or style of. Const, into, to. 1605. 7. intr. and 

refi. (now rare). To assume a certain form ; to 
shape Itself {into) 1612. 8. trans. Shtp- 

buildz7ig. To give a particular mould to (a 
vessel) ; to shape timbers w ith moulds 1570. 

3, Two louely berries melded on one stem bHAKS. 
4 In harden’d orbs the school-boy moulds the snow 
Gav. 5. They say best men are moulded out of 
faults Shaks. 6. Logic was beginning to mu human 
thought Jowett. Hence MouTdable a. 1626. 

Mordd (mdnld), Z /.3 Also (now U.Sl) 
mold. 1460. [f. Mould sb.^] 1. trans. ta. 

To allow to become mouldy. b. To cause to 
contract mould. 2. mtr. To become mouldy 
or covered with mould 1530- b. transf. and 
fig. of things that lie unused 1547. 

2. b. The Grecians.. were not w'ont to suffer bookes 
of worth to lye moulding in Kings Libiaries Bible 
TraTtsL Pref. f 6. « . , 

Mould-board (mJ^'ldbosjd). 1508. Also 
(now U.S.) mold-, [f. Mould sbi + Board 
sb . ; replacing earlier moldbred (Bred 
The board or metal plate in a plough, which 
turns over the furrow-slice. 

Moulder (n^Juddoj), sb. Also (now U.S.) 
molder. 1440. [f. Mould t/.® -1 — er L] i. 
One who moulds dough or bread. a. a. One 
who makes moulds for casting. b. One who 
moulds clay into bricks. 1535. ts* An instru- 
ment for moulding -1823. 

Moulder (in<7u-idsi), 2^. 1531. Also (now 
U.S.) molder. [f. Mould sb.'^ 4 -er®.] i. 
intr. To tm-n to dust by natural decay; to 
waste away; to crumble. Also with away, 
down. 2. transf. To dwindle. Said chiefly of 
armies. Also with away. Now rare or Obs. 
1674. 3. t7'a7/s. To cause to crumble, fall to 

pieces, or decay. Also with away, down. Now 
rare or dial, 1649. 

I. When statues m., and when arches fall Prior. 
fig. Never man, I think, So moulder’d in a sinecure 
as he Tennyson. 2. If he had sat stp the other great 
army would have mouldered to nothing Clarendon. 
3. troTtsf. How many men have we seene Molder 
and crumble away great Estates Donne. Hence 
Mouddepr a. crumbly 1600. 

Mouldiness (m^n*ldines). 1577- [£ 

Mouldy a. 4 -ness.] The condition of being 
mouldy ; often concr. mould. 

Mou-lding, vhl. sh.'i- 1699. [f. Mould v.'i- 
4 -ING L] The eaithing-up of plants. 
Moulding, vbl. sb.^ ME. [f. Mould 
T -ingL] I. The action of Mould b. 
Bodily form. Scott. 2. cotur. A moulded 
object 1727. 3. spec,{Arch., etc.) An ornamental 
variety ot contour ^ven to stone-, wood-, or 
metal-work, effected by means of carving or the 
application of pieces in relief; material shaped 
and prepared in this way. 

Moulding-board, ME. [f. prec.] Bakmg. 
A board on which dough or paste is kneaded and 
sh^ed. 

Mouldwarp (m<?Q*ldw9ip). Now chiefly 
n. dial. [ME. moldwarp, molwayp, -weip, 
repr. OE. ^moldweorp^ lit. ‘ earth-thrower f. 
^moldd Mould sb}- 4 ^werp- to thrown] = MoLE 
sb.^ 

Mouldy (mffn’ldi), a. late ME. Also (now 
U*S.) moldy, [f. Mould sb.'^ 4 -y ^.] Over- 
grown or covered with mould ; hence, moulder- 
ing or mouldered. b. Of, consisting of, or 
resembling mould [rare) 1579. 

Hee Hues vpon mouldie stew’d Piuines Shaks. 
fig. Away you mouldie Rogue, away Shaks. Pretty 
m. health Stevenson. 

[I Moulin (m^^lsen). i860. [F., lit. a mill.] 
A nearly vertical well or shaft in a glacier, 
formed by the surface water falling through a 
crack in the ice, and gradually scooping out 
a deep chasm. 

Moulinet (m^line*t). 1662. [a. F,, dim. of 
moulin mill; see -et.] 1. A winch. 2. 

Fencing, A circular swing of a sw'ord or sabre 

1875- 

Moult (mdhlt), sb. Also (now U,S,) molt. 
1815. [f. Moult z;.] The action of moulting 
in birds, or (transf.) in reptiles, Crustacea, etc. 
Moult (m^ult), V. [ME. moiUen : — OE. 
^miitian, a Com. WGer, adoption of L. mutare 
to change. The I is on the analogy of fault. 


a? (man), a (pass), an (loud), 17 (cut), g (Fr. ch<sf), 9 (ev^r). 3 i(/,eye), a (Fr. eau d<s vie), i (szt). z (Psyche). 9 (what), p(gat). 
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etc,, and the mod. pronunc. is based on ihe 
new spelling.] fi. inir. Of feathers : To be 
shed in the process of change of plumage. Also 
with^^?^ Hence loosely of hair. -1647. 2. 

Of birds : To shed or cast feathers in changing 
plumage 1440 ; also irans, with feathers as obj. 

1530- 

irons/. The youthful^ cra;yiish * moult or shed 
their shells S times in their first twelvemonth of life 
1^2 ; irans. Ham, iL iL 306 ; Ji£^, I moulted my 
stick to-day H. Walpole. 

tMou'lten, ///. a. [iireg. strong pa, pple. 
of prec.] Having moulted. Shaks. 

A moulten Rauen i H^n, in. i, 152, 

Motilten, obs. f. Molten. 

Motm, obs. f. May Mount 

Mound (matmd), ME. '’a. F. mo7tde \ 
: — L. mundus world.] *1*1, The world; 
the earth as man's abode, ME, only, a. 
An orb or ball of gold, etc., repr. the globe j 
of the earth ; often surmounting a crown, or 1 
forming part of the insignia of royalty. Also I 
Her, a figure of this, as a bearing; often used | 
as including the cross which commonly sur- j 
mounts it. i 

Mound (mound), 155X. [Etym. obsc. I 
Perh, from the vb., which appears somewhat 
earlier.] u A hedge or other fence bounding 
a field or garden. Now only 
A boundary -1742. 2. Mil, = Mount 

2 0. Hence ^eti, an embankment, a dam. 
Now rare. 1558. 3. An artificial elevation of 

earth or stones; esp, the earth heaped up 
upon a grave 1726. b. A natural elevation re- 
sembling a heap or pile of earth ; a hillock 
1810. 4. spec, a, A pile of fuel for roasting 

ores. b. The heap of earth, dead leaves, etc., 
built by megapodes for their eggs. c. A rchxol. 
An elevation produced upon a land surface by 
the natural burial of an abandoned city. d. 
A kind of earthwork formerly constructed by 
natives of parts of N, America, e. =* Kitchen- 
midden. 1839. 

1, This great gardin, compast with a m. Spenser. 
2. The mounds and dykes of the low fat Bedford level 
Burke. 3. A church-yard’s dreary mounds Cla.re. 

atirih, and Comb, ; ni.-bird = next ( 3 ) ; -builder, 
(tf) one of a^ prehistoric race of American Indians, 
who erected immense burial and fortification mounds 
1841; {b) any of the megapode birds which deposit 
their eggs in a mound 1880; •hvxidl ArcJ^soh the 
practice of burying beneath a m. or cairn; -dweller, 
a primitive man who dwelt in a rudely erected m. ; 
so -dwelling. 

Mound (mound), v, 1515. [Cf. prec.] 

1. irans. To enclose or bound with a fence. 

Also absob, or inir., to make fences. Obs, exc. 
dial, a. To enclose, bound, or fortify with an 
embankment 1600. 3. To heap up in a 

mound or hillock 1859, 

Mounseer (maunsia'i). arc^. 1641. An 
illiterate or derisive anglicized pronunciation of 
Monsieur. 

Motmt (mount), [OE, munfmsLSc,^ ad. 
L. montem^ mans. Blended in 12th c. with F. 
moniA 1 . I. In early use, a mountain, lofty 
hill ; from 17th c. in prose use esp, a more or 
less conical hill of moderate height rising from 
a plain ; a hillock. Now chiefly poet, exc. in 
proper names of mountains or hills, and in the 
Sermon on the M, When prefixed abbrev. Mt. 

2. Mil, a. A substantial work of earth or other 
material, thrown up to resist an attack or to 
advance an assault. Obs, exc. Hist, 1558. 
f b. =s Cavalier sb, 4, Also fig, -1721. t 3 - 
An artificial mound of earth, stones, etc. ; esp. 
a raised piece of ground, or walk, in a garden 
-1813. Also transfi 

X. fig;, I have a m. of mischiefe clogs my soule 1602. 
a. I.. will lay siege against thee with a m., and I 
will raise forts against thee Iso. xxix. 3. 3. At the 

End of both the Side Grounds, I would haue a M. of 
some Pretty Height, .to looke abroad into the Fields 
Bacon. 

n. In transf. uses, f i. [After It. monte,"] A 
bank --1765. 2. Palmistry, One of the fleshy 

prominences on the palm of the hand by the 
development of which palmists profess to ascer- 
tain the degree of influence exercised by a par- 
ticular planet 1644. 

I. fMount of piety, mount piety, a rendering 
of It, monte di pieth^ Fr. mont-de-pibte, in^ Italy and 
France, a pawnbroking establishment instituted and 
carried on oy the State for the purpose of affording 
loans to the poor at low interest. 
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Mount (mannt), si.^ ME. [£. Mount v. 

Cf. F. monte fern,] fi. = Amount sb. -1651. 
2. An act of mounting (rare) ; a manner of 
mounting 1486. 3. That in or on which any- 

thing is mounted, &ted, supported, or placed; 
a mounting, fitting, or setting ; s^c. (a) the 
margin surrounding a picture, or the card- 
board on which a diawing is mounted ; {b) pi, 
the metal ornaments serving as borders, edges, 
or guards to the angles and prominent parts of 
i8tb c, furniture, etc. ; {c) the glass slip wth its 
adjuncts used to preserve objects for examina- 
tion under the microscope. 1739. b. Of a 
fan ; [a) The pieces of wo^, ivory, etc. forming 
the fiame or support (b) The silk, paper, etc. 
forming the surface of the fan. 1811. 4. colloq, 

A horse, etc. , provided for a person's riding 
1856, 5. An opportunity or oct^ion of riding ; 
hence, an undertaking to ride or an act of riding 
(a horse) in a race 1856. 

4. A good high-bred dromedaiy is as comfortable a 
m. as can be desired 1885. 

Motmt (mannt), v. [ME., a. OF. monter 
: — Com, Rom. ^montarefi. mont~y mons Mount 
L 2«/r. I. To go upwards, ascend. Also 
with tip. b. Of the blood ; To rise into the 
cheeks. Also, of the effects of wine : To go to 
the head. 1625. 2. fig, a. To ascend to a 

higher level in rank, estimation, power, excel- 
lence, completeness, etc. late ME. b. To 
ascend or go back in date (arch.) 1796. 3. To 

get upon the back of a horse, etc., for the 
purpose of riding. Const, on, upon, fto. 1509. j 
4. To get up on something; e.g. a platform, a 
stage 16^2. 5. To rise in amount ; to increase 
by addition. Chiefly with up. late ME. *f*6. 
To amount to a certain sum, number, or quan- 
tity -1738. 7, slang. To swear or give false 

evidence for payment 1789. 

I. Doth the Aegle mounte vp. .at thy commaunde- 
ment ? Coverdale Job xxxix. 27* They causyd the 
mynstrell to m. vp on y® ladder Ld. Berners. [The 
chamois] always m. or descend in an ohlig^ue direction 
Goldsm. 2. b. For the antiquity of which [method] 
we must m. up to Celsus 1803. 3. Wei father in 

Gods name, m. on my shoulder, I pray you 1582. 5. 

The debts of the Crown mounted to four times its 
annual income Green. 

n. trans, X, To ascend or dimb up (a hill, 
etc.); to ascend (a river, stair) 1500, 2. To 

get upon the back of (a horse, etc.) for the pur- 
pose of riding 1599. 3. To get upon, for 

copulation. Now only colloq, of animus. 1592, 
4. To get upon or into, from below 1698. 

I. Phr. To m, a breach : to ascend it for the purpose 
of assault or attack. Thestayres That m. the Capitoll 
Shaks. 4. The Boy accordingly moimted the Pulpit 
Addison. 

HL trans, in causative uses. ti* To cause 
to ascend or rise : to raise. Also with up, 
—1766. "fa. In various fig, or non-material uses 
(see quots.) -1796. 3. To set or place upon an 
elevation. Now only with on, upon, 1567. 4. 

To set on horseback ; to help into the saddle ; 
also, to furnish with a saddle-horse. In pass,, 
to be seated on horseback. 1603. 5. Mil, a. 

To raise (guns) into position 1539. b. Of a 
fort, a ship : To have (cannon) in position 
1748. c. pass. To be provided with cannon 
1662, d. To raise the muzzle of (a gun) 1545. 
e. To post for defence or observation. Hence 
to m, (fthe) guard : to go on duty as a guard. 
Also transf, 1687. 6. To put in position for 

use or exhibition ; spec, to fix on a mount ; 
occas. to st^e (a play) 1712. 7. To put on, 

assume, display oneself as wearing (some 
special article of costume), arch. 1812. 

I, Hedg-hogs, which., m. Their pricks at my foot- 
fall Shaks. a. What power is it, which mounts my 
loueso hye? Shaks. "V^o mounts the meeke, and 
beates the lofty downe Quarles. ^ Some have mounted 
his ordinarie yearly in-come to eight millions of gold 
Fuller. 3. No wonder we see more than the 
ancients, because we are mounted upon their shouk 
ders J. H. Newman. 4. He was.. excellently well 
mounted, on a very gallant horse 1662. ^ 6. The 
paste used for ‘ mounting * water-colour paintings 1859, 
He mounted his rod, and tried casting in shallow 
water 1805. b. In theatrical parlance..* The piece 
was excellently mounted * 1874. 7. I expect he has 

mounted a pair of leather breeches W. Irving, 

Motintaiii (mdu*nten). ME, [a. OF. mm- 
taigne : — ^pop.L. '^montania^ ^~ea, perh, fem, 
(sc. regio, terra) mountain region, f, montevit 
mons.] 1 . 1. A natural elevation of the earth's 
surface, rising notably above the surrounding 


level. See also Hill sb, 1. b. poet, U sed in pi, 
as the type of a region remote from civilization 
1601. 3 . transf. A huge heap or pile ; a tower- 
ing mass 1450. A quantity or amount 

of impressive proportions 1592. 4. (In full m. 

wtne,) A variety of Malaga wine, made from 
^ grapes grown on the mountains 1710. 5. The 

Mountain [Fr. la MoniagTte ] : an extreme 
party led by Robespierre and Danton in the 
first French Revolution, so called because it 
occupied the most elevated position in the 
chamber of assembly^ ^799- 

I. That chain of majestic mountains \sc. the Sussex 
Downs] G. White. Mountains formed in the volcanic 
way are almost always conical Geikie. Phr. To run 
(etc.) mountains high, said hyperboiically of high 
seas De Foe; cf. mouniain~kigh adj. 1693. b. 
Twel. N. rv. i. 52, a. fAf. of ice ~ Iceberg- 

IL attrib. passing into adj. a. Of or belong- 
ing to mountains ; situated in or on mountains ; 
consisting of mountains, late ME. b. Bom 
in or inhabiting mountains ; having one’s 
abode in mountains ; coming from the moun- 
tains 1591. c. Used in the mountains 1848. 
d. Resembling a mountain; huge, enormous 
1656. 

a. Your m. air is sweet 1S65. b. The m.-boar on 
battle set Scott. c, M. -chaises 1897. d. Me all 
thy M. Waves have press’d Tate & Brady. 

Comb , ; m. artiHery, m. battery, (a battery oO 
light guns for use in mountainous countries ; so m.- 
gun, -howitzer; m. chain (Chain sb. 4) ; m. cure, 
the cure of disease (ero. tuberculous) by residence at 
high elevations; m. aew, Scotch whisky; m. rail- 
way ; m. range ; m. sickness, a malady caused 
by breathing the rarefied air of m. heights ; m. wine 
(see I. 4 above). 

b. In the names of minerals, etc, [chiefly after G. 
compounds of betg-Ji m, cork, flesh, leather, 
paper, wood, descriptive names for varieties of 
asbestos; m. crystal = Rock-crystal; m. flour, 
meal, {a) a recent freshwater deposit consisting of 
the siliceous frustules of diatoms; {bj a white cotton- 
like variety of calcite occurring as an efflorescence on 
rocks ; m. limestone Geol.^ a thick massive lime- 
stone belonging to the carboniferous series ; m. milk, 
a soft spongy variety of carbonate of lime. 

C. Prefixed to the names of many animals found in 
upland districts : as, m. cat, a catamount or cata- 
mountain ; m. eagle, the golden eagle, Aquila 
chrysaetu 5 \ m. hare, the alpine hsiQ, Tepus 
variabiUs, native of the northern parts of both hemi- 
spheres; m, lion = Puma; m. panther, («) = 
Ounce sb,^ 2 ; (b) = Puma. 

d. In names of plants, eta, growing in elevated 
situations; as, m. cowslip, a herbaceous plant. 
Primula Auricula, native of the Swiss Alps; m. 
ebony, a leguminous tree of the genus Bauhinia, 
having dark-coloured and hard wood ; also, the wood; 
m. imnt, i{o) calamint, (b) the U.S. genus Pyc- 
fianihenttimv m. pine, a dwarf alpine pine, Pinus 
Pumilio, native of Europe; m. rose, the rhodo- 
dendron. 

MotmtaJn ash, 1597. The tree Pyrus 
(formerly Sorbus) Aucuparia, characterized by 
its delicate pinnate leaves and masses of bright 
scarlet berries ; the rowan-tree. In N. America 
applied to the native species, Pyrus americana 
and P, samhucifolia. 

Mountaineer (manntenl»’r),.y^. 1610. [f. 
Mountain + -eer.] i, A native of or dweller 
among mountains. a. A member of the 

* Mountain ’ (see Mountain I. 5) 1802. 3- A 

mountain-climber i860. Hence MonntaineeT 
V. intr, to be a mountain-climber ; usu. in vbl, 
sb, and ppl, a, 

fMountainer. 1598, [f. as prea + -er l.] 
= prec. sb, i. -1744. 

Mountainet, -ette (matmtenel). 1586. 
[a. F. montagnetie, dim, of montagne,] A 
small mountain ; a hillock, mound. 

Mountain flax, 1718. i. Purging flax, 
Linum caiharticum, 3, = Amianthu S x, 1807, 
Mountain-green. 1727. [After G. berg- 
griin,'] ti. Min, == Malachite -1841, 3 . 

Name of a colour 1796. 

Mountainous (maumtenss), a, [a. 

F. montagneux pop.L. ^moniantosus, f. 
^montania Mountain ; see -ous. J i. Charac- 
terized by, abounding in, or of the nature of 
mountains. 3. Mountain-like ; huge, enormous. 
Now rare, 1607. fs. Inhabiting mountains ; 
hence, barbarous -1703, t 4 * Derived from 

mountains -1801. 

a. The two m. cheek-bones of the house-keeper 
Fielding. 3. Ignorant and Mountanous People 

* Bacon. Hence Moumtainous-ly adv., -ness. 


5 (Ger. Kcln). ^(Fr. p«<). u (Ger. Mwller). « (Fr. d«ne). o (c«rl). e (eO (th«e). ^(et)(r^^n). /(Fr. faire). 5 (fir, fiim, ^rth). 
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Moimtainy ^man’nteni^, a. "Sow dial. 
16x3, 'f- Mountain + y^.] HaTisg or 

belonging to mountains. 

Moantent (maumtant), sb. 1886. [f. ; 

^ifouNT v, -f -ANT after F. mosiianL'] An i 
adhesive paste for mounting photographs, etc. : 
fMoiintant, a, 1525. [a. F. montant^ L 

monterd\ Mounting, rising -iSrc. 
Mountebank (mau-nt/bsea^k), sb, 1577. ' 
[ad. It. moniambanco^ mmiimhanco^ contr. f- 
monia in bancOy lit. * mount-on-bench Cf. j 
Saltimbanco.] I. An itinerant quack who j 
from a platform appealed to his audience by j 
means of stories, tricks, juggling, and the like, 
often with, the assistance of a professional 
clown. a. fig. An impudent charlatan 1589. 
3. afpos. (quasi-2^') That is a mountebank; 
characteristic of a mountebank 1603. 

l. Men.. will often preferre^ a Mountabanke or 
Witch, before a learned Phisitian Bacon. 2. The 
[Mountebanks and Zanies of Patriotism Coleridge. 
Hence Mott'ntebankery, action, or aa act, which 
bespeaks a m. MouTitebankistt ct, 

Mou-ntebank, v. 1602. [f. prec.] fi. 

trans. To prevail over (a person) by mounte* 
bank persuasion -1702. fa. To transform 
by mountebank trickery. De Foe. 3. intr. 
To play the mountebank. Usu. with it, 1602. 
Mounted (man-nted), ppL a, 1582. [f. 

Mount Z/.+ -ED h] r. Elevated (/z A and/^.). 
3. Seated or appointed to serve on horseback 
1598. 3. Set up for use, as cannon. Of a 

fort, ship, etc. : Furnished [with cannon). 1639. ; 

a. While M. Infant^ are footmen trained for pur- ! 
poses of mobility to ride a horse or bicycle, M. Rifles 
are horsemen trained to fight on foot 1501. I 

Mounter (maumtoi). 1609. [f. Mounts'. 
+ -ERh] z,gen. One who ascends. 3. One 
whose business it is to mount, fit, or set (any- 
thing) in order 1747. 

Mounting (man-ntig), dIL sb, late ME. 
[f. Mount v , + -iNoh] i. The action of 
MOUNT V. 3. concr, a. Something that serves 
as a mount, support, or setting to anything 
1618. tb. sing, and pL Mil, A soldier’s outfit 
or kit -1722. 

I. atirih, m.*block, a block ol stone from which 
to mount on horseback, a. a. Hiliy the head or m. 
of a sword 1767. 

tMou*nture. ME. [a. OF. monture, f. 
monter to Mount.] i. A horse, etc., for 
riding --1600. 3. Mounting 2. -1575. 

t3. Mil, The angle at which a gun is elevated 
“1692, 

tM0U‘nty. 1586. [a. F. mont^e, f. monter 
to Mount.] Falconry, The action, or an act, 
of rising in pursuit of the quarry -1657. 

Motim (moain), 7 ), [Com. Teut. : OE. 
muman, f. Tent, root "^mur-y prob. f. Indo- 
Eur. ^smer- to remember, whence Gr. fiiptfiva I 
care, sorrow.] I. inir, 1, To feel sorrow, grief, 
or regfret; to sorrow, grieve, lament. fb. Of 
animals : To pine -1784. c. fig. Of a plant or 
flower. fAlso, to droop, hang down. 1626. 
3. esp. To lament the death of some one. 
Const, _/Br. ME. b. To show the conventional 
signs of grief for a period following a person’s 
death ; esp, to put on mourning 1530. 3. Of 

a dove ; =* Moan v. 4. 1535. 

l. In all euyll thou mayst fynde cause to moume 

and sorowe 1526. I moiyned for the iniquitie 
1 Msdras viii. 72, 2. A widow bird sate mourning 

for her love Sheulky. b. We mourne in black, why 

m, we not in blood? Selaks. 3. The dove mourned in 
the pine Shelley. 

it trans, i. To grieve or sorrow for (some- 
thing); to lament, deplore, bewail OE. 3, 
To lament, grieve, or sorrow for, to express 
^ef for (some one dead) 1526. 3. To utter 

in a sorrowful manner 1^7. 

I. Mourning, in others, our own miseries 1386. 2. 

Hare comes his Body, mourn’d by Marka Antony 
Skaks. 3. Where the love-lorn Nightingale Nightly 
to thee her sad Song mourneth well Milt. 

Mocumer (m5»*jn9i). late ME. [f. prec. 
-b -erI.] I, One who mourns or grieves ; j 
spec, one who mourns the death of a friend, etc.; 
one who attends a funeral out of respect ori 
affection for the deceased. *j*b. One employed 
or hired to attend funerals -1741. 2. Indian 

m, X the sad-tree 1597. 

I. CJtiefi m , : the nearestrdative present at a funeral. 
When . . themoumers go aboutethe stretesCovERDALE 
£ccL 301 , 2- 


Mournful a, 1542. [f. Mourn I 

-f -FUL..] I. Denoting, exhibiting, or ex- | 
pressive of mourning or deep sorrow. 3 . 
Feeling or oppressed with deep sorrow 1579. j 

I. He shook bis head with an intensely m air ! 
Dickess 2. Tnou wilt the m. Spirit chear W'esley. j 
Hence Mon*mfal-ly adv.y -ness. I 

Mourning (moa-mig), vbl, sb, ]ME. [f I 
Mourn v, + -ing 1.] i. The action of Mourn I 
V. Also with a and pi, 3. spec. The feeling 
or the expression of sorrow for a death ; also, a | 
lament ME. 3. The wearing of black clothes, 
etc. , as a manifestation of sorrow for the death 
of a friend. Also, the penod dunng which 
they are worn. 1532. b. An instance of this. 
Now rare, 1611. 4. The dress (now' usu, 

black) worn by mourners. Also occas. apphed 
to the black draperies placed on buildings, etc. | 
on occasions of mourning. 1654. 

X. The moumynges of soch as be in captiuyte 
CovERDALE Ps, ci[i]. 20. s. The noise of the m. of a 
mighty nation Texnysox. 3. b. And be made a m. 
for bis father seuen days Gen. 1 . lo. 4. Pray desire 
Mrs. Taylor to inform me what m. I should buy for 
my mother and Miss Porter Johnson% Peep m . : 
complete or full m. ; so Half-m. {^second m,). in m. 
(as adjectival phr.) ; wearing the garments indicative 
of grie£ So To go or put into tfux to be out of on.y etc. 

attrih. and Cojnb, : m.-baild, a strip of black cloth 
or crape worn round the sleeve of a coat or round the 
hat in token of bereavement; m, border, a black 
border on note-paper, envelopes, etc., used by persons 
who are in m. ; m, coacb, {a) a black coach, usually 
draped in blade, used by a person in mourning H isi. ; 
(Jb) a closed carriage used by mourners at^a funeral ; 
-paper, note-paper with a black edge ; -ring, a ring 
worn as a memorial of a deceased person. 

MouTnmg, ppl. a, OE. [f. Mourn v. + i 
-ING 2 ] That mourns ; sorrowing, lamenting ; 
characterized by or expressive of grief. 

Spec, collocations’, tCl, bride, a pop. name for the 
^•^^<ttsc3lci\ov&yScabiosaairopurp3irea.% m. dove, the 
common American or Carolina turtle-dove, Zenaidura 
caroltnensisi m. warbler, an American warbler, 
GeotMypis philadelpkiai m. widow, a European 
geranium, Geranium pltaeum. Hence Mou*m- 
ingly ada. 1519. 

Motimi'V^ (moa-mivM). Kow only Eisf. 
1530. [a, F. momifiey of unkn. origin.] 

Cards, i. A set of four aces, kings, queens, or 
knaves, in one hand. t2. transf, A set of 
four (things or persons) -1711. 

Memse (mans), sb, FI, mice (msis). 
[Com. Teut. : OE. mils : — Indo-Eur. ^mus~ 
(L. mus, Gr. pvsy Skr. mnf).] I. i. An 
animal of any of the smaller species of the 
genus Mas of rodents ; e.g. the house mouse, 
M. muscultis, the field or wood mouse, M, 
sylvaiicusy the harvest mouse, M, minutus, 
b. Popularly applied to animals of other genera 
having some resemblance to mice, esp. the 
shrews {Sorex] and the voles {Arvicola) OE. 
3. As a ^e of something small or insignificant. 
Chiefly after Horace. 1584. ts- As a playful 
term of endearment -1798. 4. techn. Applied 

to things resembling a mouse in shape, etc. a. ' 
Naui, {a) A kind of ball or knob, wrought on 
the collars of stays by means of spun-yam, to 
; prevent the running eye from slipping, (b) — 
i Mousing vbl. sb, 2 a (concr,), 1750. b. A match 
j used in firing a mine or a gun 1867. 5. slang, 

A lump or discoloured bruise, esp, a black eye 

Drunhy munty mutCy quieiy stilly etc., as a 
m. (fin a cAeesej, M. and many every living thing. 

2. The mountains travail’d, and brought forth A 
! scorned m. ! B. Jons, tr, HoracCy Art P. igg. 3. 

Haml. Ill, iv. 183. 

i II. fi. A muscle. Obs, in gen. sense. -1361. 

3. spec. Applied variously to certain muscular 
parts of meat. Now only dial. 1584. 

atirii, and Comb , ; m.*bira,any bird of the African 
genus Coliusi -hawk, («) a hawk that devours 
mice; (b) the short-eared owl or hawk-owl, Asia 
hrachyotus% m- lemur, any small Madagascan 
lemax of the gemisChirogeeleusi -mark, a birth-mark 
resembling a mouse. 

Mouse (mauz), v, ME. [f. Mouse 
I. intr. To hunt for or catch mice; said esp. of 
a cat or an owl. s. transf, and fig. To hunt 
or search industriously or captiously : to go or 
move about softly in search of something, to 
prowl. Also with aroundy along, 1575. b. 

I trans. To hunt for patiently and carefully. 
Also with out. U.S. 1864. t3, trans. To 

' handle as a cat does a mouse ; to tear, bite 1 


-1647. fb. To pull about good-naturedly but 
roughiv “I691. 4. Naut. To put a mouse (see 

Mouse sc. I. 4 a) on (a sta\); to secure (a 
hook) with a mouse 1769. 

2. iVIousing for faults 177S. Phr. To m. over (a 
book) to study eagerly. C.S. 3. John ii. L 354. 
Mou’Se-colour, sb. [a.). 1606. i. A colour 
like that of the common mouse ; a dark grey 
with a yellowish tinge. a. attrib. or adj. 
Mouse-coloured 1716. Mouse-coloured zx. 1687. 

Motfse-deer. Also moose-. 1836. [Both 
forms are app. corruptions of musk-deer. ] The 
Chevrotain [Tragulus meminna), native of 
Ce\lon and Java. 

Mouse-dun. late ME. a. adj. Mouse- 
coloured. b. sb. Mouse-colour. 

Mou*se-ear. ME. [tr. med.L. atiricula 
mnriSy Gr. fivbsdjTLS ; see Myosote.]^ A name 
for various plants mostly with soft hairy leaves, 
as Huracium Pilosella (also m, hawJcweed)y 
various species of Cerastium (also m, chickweed)y 
and of Myosotis (as the forget-me-not), and 
Sisymbrium Thaliana (also m, cress), ^ So 
Mouse-eared a. having leaves resembling a 
mouse’s ear : spec^ in wz. chickweed, hawksweed 
(see above) 1789. 

Mou'se-tiole, late ME. A hole used by 
a mouse for passage or abode ; a hole only big 
enough to admit a mouse. 

Mou-se-htint 1 . Ohs. exc. dial. 1481. 
[a. MDu. nnmshont weasel, f. muus mouse + 
hont dog (see Hound sb.^),] A weasel, also 
gen, an animal that hunts mice. 

Mouse-tnmt 2, rare, 1828. [Hunt 5^.2] 
A hunt for mice. 

Mou'se-pea. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. mils~ 
pise,'] The Heath-pea (Lathyj'us ?nacror}in- 
sus) ; also the Meadow Vetchling {L, pratensis) . 
Mouser (mon*z8i, -sax), late ME. [f. 
Mouse v, or sb, + -er An animal that 
catches mice, e.g. a cat, an owl. Alsoj^. 
Mou'setail. 1548. [f. Mouse sb, + Tail 
sb,^] ti. The stonecrop, Sedum acre -1611. 
3. A plant of the genus Myosurus, esp. M, 
mimmusy from the shape of its seed receptacle 

1578. 

Mousetrap (mau-sitrsep). PI, mouse- 
traps, also 1mice-traps. 1475. ^ [f. Mouse sb, 
-f- Trap A trap for catching mice. 
transf. The house, .is too small, a mere mouse-trap 
1839, Comb, m.-switeb. EUctr.y an automatic 
switch moved by a spring which is released when the 
current through a controlling magnet falls below a 
certain limit. 

Mousing (mau-zig), vbl, sb, 1832. [f. 

Mouse v, + -ing^.] i. The action of Mouse 
V. 1856. 2. JVaut. a. The action of fastening 

spun-yarn or rope, etc., round the point and 
shank of a hook ; concr. the rope or yarn so 
fastened ; b. The action of making a mouse on 
a rope ; concr, the mouse so made 1832. 3. 

attmb,, as m, hook, etc. 1856. 

Mousing (mdu'zig ),///. z?. 1605. [f. as 

prec. -f -ING 2.] That hunts or catches mice, 
b. transf. Prying, prowling, rapacious, inquisi- 
tive i6g2, 

Mousle (mau‘z’ 1 ), v, arch. Also mouzle. 
1662. [freq. oi Mouse v, after tousle.] trans. 
To puli' about roughly. 

il Mousquetaire (mz/sk^tfr). 1706. [Fr. ; 
cf. Musketeer.] i. Fr, Hist, Orig. a foot- 
soldier armed with a musket ; in the 17th and 
1 8th c. a member of either the Grey or White 
and the Black Mousquetaires (so called from the 
colour of their horses), which formed part of 
the king’s household troops. They were all of 
noble birth, and were famous as dandies. 3 . 
Applied attrib, to certain styles of articles of 
female attire, as in tn. cloahy cuffy etc. Also 
short for m. glove [18^0 h la ml\y 1883. 

II Mousse (m^s). 1892. [Fr., *= moss.] 

Cookery. made of whipped cream frozen. 

II Mousseline (muslin), 1696. [Fr. ; see 
Muslin.] i. French muslin ; also, a dress of 
this. (Often short for m. de lame.) b. M. de 
laine (‘ muslin of wool ’), a dress-material, orig. 
all wool, but later of wool and cotton, printed 
with various patterns, c. M. de soie (‘ muslin 
of silk’), a thin silk fabric resembling muslin 
1850. 3. A thin blown glass-ware with orna- 
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mentation resembling muslin or lace. Also, a 
wine-glass of this. 1862. 

Moustache (musta-J, m^s-). Also (now 
17 . S ) mustache. 1585. [a. F. mous fame fern., 
ad. lt.mostaccij, mostacchio\ see Mustachio.] 

l. The hair which grows upon the upper lip of 
men : either {a) that on both sides, or (b) that 
on one side of the lip, as a single moustache, or 
as a * pair of moustaches s. ZaoL Hair or 
bristles, resembling a moustache, round the 
mouth of certain animals 1605. 

I. And he twirl’d his m. with so charming an air, — 
His moustaches I should say, because he’d a pair 
Barham. Old tn. [tr. F. viezlh mmisiaclie \ : an old 
soldier. 

Comb . : m.-cup, a cup with an arrangement to 
protect the m. when drinking; m. monkey, a W. 
African monkey, Cercapithecns cej^hus. Hence 
Mousta'ched a. 

Mousy (mau'si), sb. Also -ie. 1693. 
[f. Mouse sb* + -y®.] Playful dim. of mouse. 
Mousy (mau*si), a* Also -ey. 1812, [f. 
Mouse sh, 4- -y \'] i. Resembling a mouse, 
its colour, smell, etc. 1859. 3. As quietus a 

mouse 1812. 3. Infested with mice 1871. 

Mouth (mauj?), sb* [Com. Tent. : OE. 
mdp : — OTeut. ^munpo-s : — ^pre-Teut ^ 7 nntO'S^ 
corresp. to L. mentum chin.] I. i. The ex- 
ternal orifice in an animal body which serves 
for the ingestion of food, together with the 
cavity to which this leads, containing the 
apparatus of mastication and the organs of 
vocal utterance, b. In expressions like a good, 
bad, hard, etc. frt., used with ref. to a horse’s 
readiness to feel and obey the pressure of the 
bit. Hence ahstr. of a horse: Capability of 
being guided by the bit. 1727. 2. As the 

receptacle of food, or with ref. to swallowing, 
devouring, taste, etc. OE. b. A person viewed 
only as a consumer of food 1550. 3. As the 

instrument of speech or voice. (In this use 
tongue is more usual.) OE. 4. The orifice of 
the mouth considered as part of the face OE. 

I. He was thrust in the m. with a Speare Shaks. 
Mouths that gaped Tennyson. Phr. YFo draw one's 

m. : to extract a tooth. Pepys. b. A horse that has 

no m. 1791, 2. Phr. The m. waters {after, at some- 
thing), (it)^ makes {one's) m. water, referring to the 
flow of saliva caused by the anticipation of appetizing 
food ; also To open one's m* wide, to ask a high 
price. See also Hand to mouth. b. Useless m., 
one who does no work but has to he fed. ^ 3. You 

must borrow me Gargantuas m. first : ’tis a Word 
too great for any m. of this Ages size Shaks. I had 
the relation from his own m. De Foe. Phr. By word 
qfm . ; orally ', often opp. to ‘ by writing ^ {To con- 
aejnn a person) out of his own m. (Luke xix. 22); by 
the evidence of his own words. With one m., with 
one voice ; unanimously. (A Hebraism.) cm rare. 
To open one's 7 n* to Begin speaking. To close, shut 
one's 7 n . ; to refrain from speaking. To stop (a per- 
son’s) m . : to keep (him) from talking. To pni words 
into another's m. = to tell him what to say. To pztt 
(a speech) into a perso^is m.'. to represent him as 
havmg uttered it . To take the words out ^another’s 

: to say what he was about to say. To make a 
poor m,, to plead poverty. To give nu : (of a hound) 
to bark or bay vehemently, also transf* of a person. 
4. Hir m. ful smal, and ther-to softe and reed Chaucer. 
Phr. Down in the ?«., having the comers of the m, 
turned downwards, as a sign of dissatisfaction ; de- 
jected, dispirited. To lattgh {on) the wrong side of 
ojie's m., in early use to laugh in a forced manner ; 
now, to lament instead of laughing. To 7 ?take a {wtpz, 
legly, hard, etc.) 7 n., or Tnoufts : to express dis- 
approval, derision, etc., hy putting awry one’s m. ; of 
an animal, to menace with the m.; alsoy%-. to refuse 
to believe or accept. Const at, upon, 

n. Transf. applications to persons. i. A 
spokesman. Ohs* exc. in renderings of foreign 
modes of speech. 1563. fst* slang. A silly 
person; a dupe -1823. 

I. I was but the m. of the rest, and spoke what they 
have dictated to me Pepys. 

III. Applied to things resembling a mouth. 
I. The opening of anything, e.g. a bottle, a 
furnace, a beehive, a cave, etc, ; also fig. of the 
pit of Hell ME. 2. The outfall of a river; 
the entrance to a haven, valley, etc. OE. 3. 
The opening out of a tube, passage, drain, 
burrow, and the like; the hole or aperture of I 
various natural or artificial structures 1582. 4. 
The fork between the open jaws of scissors, 
pincers, or a vice; the working edge of a tool 
1576. ts. A mouthpiece -1821. 

atirzb, and Cojnb.: with the meaning ‘coming from 
the m. only and not from the heart as m.-chariiy, 
-fHend, -honour % also m.-lilling a. fig, (of an oath, 


compliment, etc.), that fi.ls the m , bombastic, in- 
flated ; -footed a,, having a foot-jaw (see Foot sbl) ; 

PipG Organ-building, an organ pipe having an 
oblong opening, imiled the 77 !outn, at tne junction of 
the bocy with the foot, a flue pipe ; m.-wasll, a 
therapeutic wash for the m. 

Mouth (maub ,, z;, ME. [f. prec.] I. 
irans. To pronounce, speak; to give utterance i 
to. Ohs. exa arch* 2. trans. To utter m a 
pompously oratorical style, or with great dis- 
tinctness of articulation ; to declaim. Also 
with out, 1602. 3. zntr. To use a pompous or 

affected style of utterance; to declaim. Also 
to m, it, 1602. 4. irans* To put or take 

(something) in the mouth; to seize with the 
mouth; to press (a thing) with the mouth or 
lips, late ME. 5. To train the mouth of (a 
horse) ; to accustom to the use of the bit 1533. 
t6. inir* {contempt.) To join lips {with)’, toldss 
-1693. 7* To make mouths; to grimace 

1827. 8. Of a river: To disembogue {in, 

into) 1598. 

1. He that knows not how to m. a curse Quarles. 
2. He . . mouths a sentence, as curs m. a bone 
Churchill. 3. Nay, and thoul’t m,, He rant as well 
as thou Shaks. 4. Haml. iv. ii, 20. 6. Meas.for 

M. III. iu 194. 

Mouthed (mautJd), a, ME. [f. Mouth 
+ -ED I. Having a mouth, or such-and- 
! such a mouth or mouths. t2. Gaping, open- 
mouthed -1649. 

I. A many-m. chorus 1905. 

Mouther (mau-Ssi). 1822. [f. Mouth v. 
-1- -ER L] <3ne who mouths ; a boastful or 
declamatory speaker. 

Mouthful (man-Jifal). 1530. [-ful.] A 

quantity that fills the mouth; as much as a 
mouth can take in at one time; hence, a small 
quantity. Also transf. said esp. colloq* of a 
long name which * fills ' the mouth when 
uttered. 

Mouth glue. 1573. Glue (orig. a prepara- 
tion of isinglass) to be used by moistening with 
the tongue. 

Mouthless (mQu*J)les), a. OE. [-less.] 
Having no mouth. 

Mouth-organ. 1668. I. A musical instru- 
ment operated by the mouth ; e.g. a pan-pipe, 
a jews’-harp. 2. Zool. One of the appendages 
forming the mouth (of an insect, crustacean, 
etc.) 1863. 

Motfth(-)piece. 1683. i. A piece placed 
at or forming the mouth (of a receptacle, organ- 
pipe, etc. ). 2. Something to put in the mouth ; 

e. g. the part of a musical instrument, a pipe, 

etc., which is placed between the lips. Also, 
that part of a bit which crosses the horse’s 
mouth. 1727. 3. One who speaks on behalf 

of another or others 1805. 

3. The thing called the Cabinet is nothing more 
than the mouth-piece of the Boroughmongers 

COBBETT. 

Mouthy (mau'bi), a. 1589. [f. MoUTH 

sb. + -Y K] Characterized by railing, ranting, 
or the use of bombastic language. 

He.. was prone to be m. and magniloquent W. 
Irving. 

Mouton. late ME. [a.OF.^?^^^?^,lit.‘ sheep ’ 
(see Mutton).] i. (mu’tgn) A French gold 
coin of the I4th-i5th c., bearing the figure of 
the Lamb of God (whence the name). Hist. 

2. {muton) A spy quartered with an accused 
person to obtain evidence against him 1804. 

11 Moutonnee (mz^ton^), a. 1872. [Fr, (in 
roche moutonnie), fern. pa. pple. of moutonner, 

f. mouton sheep ; see Mutton. ] Geol. Rounded 
like a sheep’s taack ; said of rocks shaped by 
glacial action. 

Movable, moveable (mzz-vab’l). late ME. 
[a. OF. movable, f* movoir to Move ; see-ABLE.] 
A. adj. ti. Apt or disposed to movement -1705. 
fa, fig. Changeable, fickle, inconstant -1682. 

3. Capable of being moved ; not fixed in one 
place or posture, late ME. 4. Of property : 
Admitting of being removed or displaced ; 
applied to 'personal ' as opp. to 'real’ property. 
In Sc* Law., opp. to Heritable a* late ME. 
5. Changing from one date to another every 
year. Lte ME. 6. Semitic Gram. Of certain 
letters, etc.: Pronounced; not ' quiescent ' 1837. 

a. The moeuable poeple [orig. Tnobile vulgus) 
Chaucer. 3. This moveable structure of shelves 
Cowper. The clinical history of the movable 
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(= FiOATiNGj kidney iSyS. 5. J/, feast z an eccL 
festival which, being always on the same day of the 
week, varies in date from 5 ear to year; also itatisf 
Siudjoc. Brealifast is a m. feast with us { 7 md.). 

B. ti. In the Ptolemaic astronomy : Any 
of the nine concentric revolving spheres of the 
heavens. Chiefly m fi'irsi or highest m. = 
Primum mobile.’' late ME. 2. pi. Personal 

property ; property that is capable of being 
moved, as dist. from real or fixed property (as 
land, houses, etc.). In Sc. and Civil Law, 
opp. to ‘ heritable ' property. 1440. 3. An 

article of furniture that may be removed from 
the building in which it is placed; opp. to 
fixture. Now chiefly in fl. 1523. t4. Some- 

thing capable of being set in motion ; spec* any 
part of the works of a watch -1779. ts. A 
person given to movement or change -1658. 

2. Rich, III, III. i, 195. 3. I wrote to you. . for my 

movables Byron. Hence Movabrlity, Mo'V- 
ableness, Mo*vably adv. 

Move (m«v),.r5. 1439. [f. Movez^.] fi. 
A proposal; motion {rare)* 3. Chess, etc. The 
moving or changing of position of a piece in 
the re^ar course of the game ; the manner in 
which a piece is allowed to be moved; (a 
players) turn to move 1656. "b* Jig* A device, 

trick; an action calculated to secure some end 
1812. 3. An act of moving from a stationary 

position; a beginning of movement or depar- 
ture; esp. in phr. to make a m. 2827. 4. A 

change of house or place of sojourn 1853. 

z* The 7 n, ; the right to make the first move iu the 
game (so in pawn azid m. in chess, with reference to 
odds). b. {good, bad, etc.) m. ; a (prudent, etc.) 
step or proceeding. To be up to erocTy m. on the 
board ; to be cunning, smart, wide-awake, experienced. 
3. Directly there was a m., the ladies went to bed 
1856. w. : travelling, moving about. To get 

a 7 n.on (orig. U.Sh^ to hurry up. 

Move (mz^v), V* [ME. move, a. AF. morver, 
OF. movoir : — L, movereJ\ I. irans* i. To 
change the position of ; to shift, remove; occas, 
to dislodge or displace (something fixed). Also 
to m* away, along, etc. b. Chess, etc. To 
change the position of (a piece) in course of 
play 1474. c. To bring or apply (something) 
to -1611. td. To raise (one’s hat, cap) or 
bow as a gesture of salutation -1825. Cf. 
II. 2 c below. 2. To put or keep in motion ; 
to shake, stir, or disturb, late ME. 3. 
To change the position or posture of (one’s 
body or any member), late ME. t4. To put 
forth, utter (sound) -1674. 5* Med. To cause 

(the bowels) to act ; also absol* Also intr. of 
the bowels = to be moved, to act. 1700. 6. 

To stir up or excite (an emotion, appetite, etc.) 
in a person ; to provoke (laughter, contradic- 
tion). late ME. 7. To stir up, commence 
(strife, war, etc.). Now rare or Obs* ME. 
8. To affect with emotion; to excite to (laughter 
or tears). Often spec* to affect with tender or 
compassionate emotion. ME. 9. To prompt, 
actuate, or incline to (an action) or to do (some- 
thing) ME. tio. To urge (a person) to (an 
action) or to do (something); to apply or appeal 
to. late ME. ii. To make a formal applica- 
tion, suit, or request to (the sovereign, a court, 
Parliament, etc.). Const for, Cf. Motion 
sb. 7 b. 1683. +12. To propose or suggest{some- 
thing to be done); to prefer (a request); to 
lodge (a complaint) ; to propound (a question, 
etc,), mention (a matter). (5onst. to (a person), 
late ME. 13, spec. fa. To plead (a cause) 
etc.) in a court; to bring (an action at law) 
-1641. b. To propose (a resolution, etc.) for- 
mally in a delibeAtive assembly. Also with 
clause. 1452. 

X. But none myght stere the swerd nor meue hit 
Malory, b. My liege, I m. my bishop Tennyson. 
c. Deut. xxiii, 25. a. To m. heaven and earth ; to 
make unheard-of efforts {to do something. 3. She 
moved her lips, .but could not speak T. Hardy. 6. 
To moue wilde laughter in thethroateof death? Shaks. 
8. And lesus mooued with compassion, put foorth his 
hand, and touched him Mark i. 41, Phr, Toth, to 
anger, wrath, etc, 9. What reason shou’d thy Mind 
to Marriage move ? Dryden. aisol. I feare these 
stubborn lines lack power to moue Shaks. Phr. The 
spiTdt Tnoves me ; a phrase orig. in Quaker use, re- 
ferring to the Holy Spirit ; now = ‘ I feel impelled or 
in the humour {to do something) ii. The Bank 
now moved the Court., for.. a reversal of the verdict 
X885. 13. b. Your Lordship would undertake to m. 

the Address Pitt. I moved first that the L. Chan- 
cellor be brought to the barre 1621. 

e iff) (yein). f (Fr. fa/re), a (fzr, fifrn, <g£zrth). 
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IL inir, i. To go, advance, proceed, pass 
from one place to another, esp. deliberately. 
Also with ad vs. , as about, away, etc. ME. b. Of 
an army, etc.: Togo forward, march. Also, to 
quit one's position. ME, c. late M E. 

d. Gj£ss, etc. (a) Of a piece : To be transfeired 
from one position to another in the course of the 
game; (4 Of a player : To make a move 1474- 

e. To change one’s abode 1707. f. Of goods : 

To change hands, find buyers 1759. Of living 
beings : To change position or posture, to “ex- 
hibit motion. Freq. with neg. = not to stir. ME. 
b. To dance. Also with cogn. obj. Now rare, 
1594. c. To raise the hat, bow in salutation 
(now provincial) 1594. 3. Of inanimate 

objects: To suffer change of position or posture; 
to be stirred, late ME. b. Of a piece of 
machinery : To turn, work, revolve, late ME. 
4. Of animate beings : To live, ‘ have one's 
being’, esp. f;? a particular sphere, Ahotransf, 
and/^. of things. ME. 5. To take action, 
proceed {in an affair). Also with cogn. obj. 
(fig.) to m, a step* late ME. -f 6. To proceed, 
originate from -1676. 7. To m, for : to make 

a request, propos^, or application for (some- 
thing) 1638. 

X. ICatie never ran : she moved To meet me Tenny- 
son. Phr. M. on: a. jjoliceman’s order to a person 
who stands too long in one place; also irons, to 
order to move on. b* Anon they m. In perfect 
Phalanx to the Dorian mood Milt. c. Then the tale 
Shall m, on soberly Keats. e. To ftu about, etc., 
to keep changing one’s abode. To m. in, to take 
possession of a new domicile, a. He heareth not, he 
stirreth not, he moueth not Shaks. Nor would his 
lips M. Henley. c. At least we m. when we meet 
one another Dickens. 3. Then m. the trees, the 
copses nod Tennyson. 4. The little world in which 
she moved Disraell 5. God moves in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform Cowper. I would urge 
parents to m. in the matter Lubbock. 7. I moved for 
s^hysician to be sent to her from Oxford i ^07. Hence 
mo'veless a, having no movement? immovable, 
fixed 1578. MoTeless-ly adv,, -ness. 
Movement (mw-vm&t). late ME. [a, OF. 
movement (mod.F, mouvement), ad. med.L. 
movimentum, f. movere\ see Mo“VE v, and 
-MENT. Rare between 14th and isi c. ; not 
in Shaks., AV., or Milton’s poetry.] i. The 
action or process of moving (see Move v.). 
Also, a particular act or manner of moving, 
b. Hfil, and iVlzz/. A tactical or strategical change 
of position 1784. c. Chiefly^/. : Actions, ac- 
tivities, doings of a person or body of persons 
1833. 3. concr, (AfecA.) (a) The moving 

mechanism of a watch or clock; (b) a par- 
ticular part or group of parts in a mechanism 
serving some special purpose 1678. 3. a. A 

moving (of the mind) towards or from some 
object; an impulse of desire or aversion, an act 
of volition. Now rare. 1456. b. In a poem 
or narrative : Progress of incidents, develop- 
ment of plot; the quality of having plenty of 
incident, or of carrying on the interest of the 
reader 1838. c. Tine Art, In a painting, etc., 
the quality of suggesting that the figures repre- 
sented are moving. Also, in Arch,, harmonious 
variety in the lines and ornamentation of a 
building. 1773. 4. a. Mns. {a) The manner 

in which a piece or a passage moves ; variously 
applied to melodic progression (now usu. Mo- 
tion jA 10 _b), ‘tempo', and rhythm, {h) A 
principal division of a musical work, as a sonata 
or symphony, having a distinctive structure 
of its own, 1771. b. Prosody. Rhythmical or 

accentual character 1871. 5. A series of 

actions and endeavours by a body of persons, 
tending more or less continuously towards 
some special end ; as the Oxford m, (see Ox- 
ford), the Labour m. 1828, b. The m, — m. 
part^ 183X. c. The way in which things are 
moving at a particular time or in a particular 
field 1846. 6. Comm, Activity in the market 

for some commodity. Also, a rise or fall in 
price. 1886. 

X. There was a general m. toward the door 1894. c. 


The orderly and ^jestic m. of :&e Roman hexameter 
1887. 5. Oxford is the home they say of movements, 
Cambridge of men 1885. Phr. In the m. [after 
I*. ie moimemefttl • ‘m the swim in the preva- 
lent direction or tendency of things. 6. An upward 
in. ra stocks 1895. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. cure = kinesipathy (see 


KiNESi-j ; m.party [after F, U patt: du mourjement], 
the * liberal ’ or innovating party in tne first half of 
the 19 tn c. 

Mover late ME, T. Move zl -r 

-ER I. One who moves or sets in motion. 
Applied esp, to God; zSsxo First M, 2. Some- 
thing w’hich sets in motion or actuates 1586. 
b. A machine or mechanical agency which 
imparts motion 1654. 3. One who incites to 

acdon; one \vho promotes or originates (an 
action, etc.) 1497. b. One who moves a pro- 
posal in a deliberative assembly 1737. 4/ ^ 

person or thing that moves or is in motion. 
Now chiefly of an animal. 159a. 5. Chess. 

With prefixed numeral, denoting a problem in 
which the king is to be mated in the specified 
number of moves 1900. 

X. Oh thou eternail mouer of the heaueus Shaks. 

2. Phr. Fifst m,, in mediaval astronomy — first 
motor, Primum mobile. b. First or prime m , : an 
initial source, natural or mechanical, of motive power. 

3. Providence, which I humbly recognize as the first 
m. of your thoughts in my favour De Foe. 4. Though 
elegant in form, this buck is but a poor m. 1895. 

Movie (mz^'vi). orig. U,S, 1913. [f. 

Mov(rNG picture + -lE, -y ®.] A cinematograph 
picture : usu. pi, cinema pictures, ' the cinema 
Comb, mo'vietone, a form of sound-film. 

Moving (mii’vig), ppL a, late ME. [f. 
Move t;. +-ING2.] a. That moves, b. That 
originates or actuates 1489. c. That touches 
the feelings or affects the mind 1591. 

a. M. picture, a cinematograph picture or film 1899. 
M. plant, the Indian plant, Mezbomia gyratts, the 
leaflets of which are in constant motion. M. stair- 
case, stairway, _ an escalator, b. He was a m. spirit 
in fun and mischief 1902. C. The gentle spirit of 
mouing words Shaks. I, .begged, by all that uas 
m. , to b^e delivered out of the Dungeon Sw ift. Hence 
Mo*vingly adv., -ness. 

Mow (man), x 3.1 Now chiefly dial* or 

U. S* [OE, ‘rnkga, corresp. to ON, mdge swath.] 
I. A stack of hay, corn, beans, peas, etc. ; also, 
a heap of grain or hay in a bam. Cf. Hay-mow. 
3. A place in a where hay or com is 
heaped up 1755. ts. A heap or pile; also, 
a mound, hillock ~i68i. 

Mow (man, mda), sb,^ Now literary or 
dial, ; in Scot. pron. (mau). ME. [a. OF. moe, 
moue mouth, lip, pout (mod.F. moue)C[ A 
grimace ; esp., a derisive ^mace. 

Phr. Mops and mows (see Mop sb,% mocks and 
mows, mows and mocks. 

Mow (mfiu), Pa. t. mowed ; pa. pple. 
mowed, mown. [Com. WGer. vb. : OE. 
mdwan. The root, OTeut. pre-Teut. 

occurs in Mead, Meadow, and in Gr. 
djuav to reap.] i. trans. To cut down 
grass, com, etc. in a field, etc. with a scythe or 
a machine : with (a) com, etc. or {b) field, etc. 
as obj. b. absol, or intr. 3. transf and fg. 
To sweep down in battle ; to destroy or kill in- 
discriminately or in great numbers ; now usu. 
with down ; ^so with cognate obj. ME. 

X. The hay of our town is almost fit to be mowed 
Swift. b. Like an ill Mower, that mowes on still, 
and neuer whets his S3^h Bacon. 2. To m, whole 
Troops, and make whole Armies fly Pope. The rifle 
mowed them dovm as they approached 1884. 

Mow (mau), Now dial, late ME. 
[f. Mow trans. To put in mows. Also 
with up. 

Mow (man, mJu), late ME. [f. Mow 
sb.^^ intr. To make mouths or grimaces. 

Mowbum (m(?tt*b2?m), v. 1707, [Back- 
formation from next.] intr. Of hay, com, etc, : 
To heat and ferment through being stacked too 
green. 

Mowbumt, a. 1548. [f. MoW’j^.i + 

Burnt ppl. <2.1 Of hay, corn, etc.; Spoilt by 
becoming overheated in the mow. 

Mowe, obs. f. May Mew Move 

V, , Mow. 

Mower (mJu •ax), late ME. [£ Mow ?7.i + 
-ER 1.] I. One who cuts grass, etc. with a 
scythe. a. A mowing-machine 1852, 

Mowing (mdu*ig), vbl. sb. 1494. [f. Mow 
vA 4- -iNG ^.] I. The action of Mow v.^ 
b. concr. The quantity of grass cut at one time; 
also pi, grass removed by mowing 1764 3. 

U,S. Land on which grass is grown for hay 
1786. _ 

attrih, and Comb., as m.-machme, eta j XU. grass, 
grass reserved for mowing. 


Mown {mdm\ppi. a, OE. [pa. pple. of 
Mow Cut down w ith a scythe or mowing- 
machine. Cf. New-mown. 

Moxa (mf7'ksa). 1677. [a. Jap. mokusa 

(phoneticiiy m^*ksa), contr. f. ?noe kusa burning 
herb.l i. The downy covering of the dried 
leaves of Artemisia Moxa ; esp. as prepared for 
burning on the sldn as a counter-irritant for 
gout, etc. Also, the plant. 3. Any substance 
used like moxa for burning on the skin 1833. 
i; Moya ’ya) . 1 830. [Name of a former 

mountain near Quito.] Geol. Volcanic mud. 

Moyen (moi'en), sb. and a. Obs. exc. Sc. 
1440. [a. OF. moyen, var. meien Me^iuN af\ 

A.sb. A means; means, resources; mediation; 
instmmentality. i-B. adj. Middle 1481-1550. 

Moyl(e: see Moil, Mule. 

Mozarab (mozs^-x&b). Also Mozarabe, 
Muzarab. 1753. [a. Sp. Moz&rabe, corrupt 
form of an Arabic word meaning 'wonld-be 
Arab '.] Hist. In Spain under Moorish rule s 
One of those Christians who, on condition of 
owning allegiance to the Moorish king, and 
conforming to certain Moorish customs, were 
allowed the exercise of their owm religion. So 
f Korarabite 1537. MozaTabic a. 1706. 

Moze {md^TL), v. 1505. [?] = Gig z/.s 

Mozzetta, mozetta (m£?ze*ta, j| m^?ts^tta). 
1774. [It. mozzetta, dim. of mozza ; see 
Amice 2.] Reel. A cape wuth a small hood, 
worn by the Pope and other dignitaries of the 
R. C. Ch. 

M.P. 1809. Ahbrev. for ‘ Member of Par- 
liament ’. PI. M.F,*s, occas. M.P.s. 

Mr. 1447. [Orig. an abbrev. of Master,] 
ti. In the i6th and 17th c. used for Master 
-1674. 3. As a prefixed title, now pronounced 

(mi’stoj), or (mistsi, m’stsj). I'he regular 
abbrev. of Mister sbf 1, which is now used 
only occas. (chiefly joc.). For pi. Messrs., 
Messieurs 2, is used. 1447. b. Prefixed to a 
foreign name. Now raze. 1601. 

I. 1 refused the Title of Mr. of Arts 1674. 2. All 

the lettres of Mf. Secretary 1524. ‘ Mr. Justice -- 
the style of a Judge of the Supreme Court. Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. President, Mr. Mayor, etc., forms used now 
only vocatively. 

Mrs. 1582. [Orig. an abbrev. of Mistress.] 
f r. In the 17th c. often written for Mistress 
-1679. 2. As a prefixed title of courtesy. 

Now pronounced (mi ‘sis, mi’siz); cf. Missis, 
a. Prefixed to the surname of a married woman 
who has no superior title 1582. -I'b. In the 

17th and 18th c. prefixed to the name of an un- 
married lady or girl -1791. 

MS., abbrev. of L. manu scripium Manu- 
script. 

Often pron. (ernes), e.g. [He] diew foith an MS. 


_ used (i) as pi. of piec., and (2) as 
adj. in concord with a pi. sb. ; (3) erron. for 
MS. 

Mt., abbrev. of Mount sb?^ 

Mucate (mi«*k/t). 1815. [see -ate i i c.] 
Chem. A salt of mucic acid. 

Mucedin (miz 7 ’sidin, miz^srdin), 1871. 
[f. L. mucedo mucus (in mod.L. ‘mould’) 4- 
-iN^] Chem, A nitrogenous substance, one of 
the constituents of gluten. So Mucedinous 
(-se*d-) a. Bot. having the character of mould 
or mildew 1857, 

Mucbi (ni27tj), <z., quasi- and adv, 
[Early ME. muche, moche, meche, miche, short- 
ened from muchel, mochel, mechel, michel ; see 
Mickle.] A. adj, Great a., in various 
applications -1697. 3. A g^reat quantity or 

amount of, existing or present in great quantity 
ME. 3. With agent -noun : that is much in 
the habit of performing the action 17 ix. 

1. M, Bursiead, M. Wenlock, names of English 
villages. \M, deal: a great part ; also advb. largely. 
3. There is m. truth in that remark of yours Towett. 
A pale yellow sun. .showed the m. dirt of the place 
Kifling. Phr. M. (ironically, = no') good may it do 
you. Too m, : see Too. 3. Your long and m. talkers 
hated him Lamb. 

B. absol, and quasi-x^. ^ ti. Used absol, in 
the sense ‘ great Only in m, and Ute, m, andl 
little = all (people) without exception. ME. 
only, 3. A ^eat deal, a great quantity. Provb. 
M. will have more, ME. 

2. He who drinks m. is a Slave to himself 1710. 


a (pass). Qu (loud), p (c«t). ^ (Fr. chef), d (ev<?r). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau vie), i (szt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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There was room for m. of thoughtful consultation 
Freeman. Phr. jBjv : by a great deal. To think 
m. of', see Think v. To make m. of-, see Make 
IL 9, III. 2. To^ be m. : chiefly neg., (not) to be im- 
portant or conspicuous, esp. in a specified relation. 
It was also m., that one that was so great a Louer of 
Peace should bee so happy in Warre Bacon. Not 
to be m, to look at : to be of unattractive appearance. 
You aie not m. to look at Dickens. To think (zV) tn. 
(with in /^ : to regard as important or onerous j to 
be shy of (doing something). 

C, adv. I. In a great degree; to a great 
extent; greatly ME. b. = Very. Ohs. exc. 
with like, 1449. c. Used ironically for ‘ not at 
all ’ 1590. d. Not much : not likely, certainly 
not {colloq.). 2, Pretty nearly 1560. 3. For 

a large part of one’s time 1755. 

I. For my part, I don’t m. like it Goldsm. 2. hf. 
as, m. of an age, of a muchness, of a size, of a fnece. 
All of them left the World m. as they found it Temple, 
It was m. about that time 1704.. 

Muctiel(e, etc. : see Mickle, etc. 

Muclily (mff’tjli), cuiv. Now joc. 1621. 

[f. Much <2. + -ly^.] Much, exceedingly. 
Mucliness (mz>'tjiies), late ME. [f. 

Much a. + -ness.] fi. Large size or bulk ; 
also, size, magnitude (large or small) -1631. 
3, Greatness in quantity, number, or degree, 
late ME. 

Phr. Much of a m, ; much of the same importance 
or value ; very much alike (colloq.). 

fMu chwliat, sh, and adv. ME. [f. Much 
adv. + What a. sh. Many matters, 

b. adv. Greatly; nearly, almost; just; pretty 
much, pretty well -1701 (very common in 17th c.). 
b. Much-what in like manner as before Glanyill. 

Mttcic (miw'sik), a. 1809. [a. F. mucique, 
f. L. mucus; see Mucus and -ic.] Ckem. In 
m. acid : an acid formed by the action of dilute 
nitric acid upon various kinds of gum. M. 
ether, an ether obtained from m. acid. 

Mucid (mi«-sid), a. rare. 1656. [ad. L. 
mucidus, f. mucere to be mouldy.] Mouldy, 
musty. So Mtucidous a. 1866. 

Muciferous (mi^^srferss), a, 1842. [f. L. 
mucus + -fer bearing + -ous ; see -FERGUS.] 
Secreting or conveying mucus. So Muci*fic a. 
producing mucus 1848. Mwcifonn a. re- 
sembling mucus 1848. 

Mucigen (mi^'sidgen). 1876. [f. L. mucus 
+ -GEN.] Ckem. The substance of the granules 
forming a mucous cell. 

Mucigenous(mi«srd2en9s), <z. 1886. [f. as 
prec. + -ous,] a. Producing mucus, b. Of 
the nature of mucigen. 

Mucilage (miz^'siledg). late ME. [a. F. 
mucilage, ad. late L. mucilago musty juice, f. 
L. mucus.’] I. A viscous substance obtained i 
from the roots, seeds, etc. , of plants by macera- 
tion in water. Also//, in same sense. b. 
transf. A viscous mass, a pulp i^7* c. spec. 
Chiefly U.S. The adhesive in England com- 
monly called * gum ’ 1880. 2. A viscous lubri- 
cating fluid (e.g. mucus, synovia) in animal 
bodies 1600. 3. Bot, A gummy secretion 

present in various parts of vegetable organisms 
1677. Mu'cilage v. to stick with or as with m. 
Mucilaginous (miwsilse'dginas), a. 1646. 
[See Mucilage and -ous.] i. Having the 
nature or properties of mucilage ; soft, moist, 
and viscous. Also, pertaining to or character- 
istic of mucilage. 3. Containing or secreting 
mucilage 1689. 

a. M. glands: the fringed vascular folds of the 
s^ovial membrane. MuciIa*ginotis-ly<aMfe^.,t-ness. 
Mucin (miw'sin). Also -ine. 1846. [a. F. 
mucine, f. L. mucus Mucus ; see -in 1.] Phys, 
The nitrogenous principle of mucus. Hence 
Mu'cinous a. 

Mucinogen (miwsrn^dgen). 1886. [f. 

Mucin + -(o)gen.] Phys. - Mucigen. 
Muciparous (miz^si-parss), a. 1835- [See 
Mucus and -parous.] Producing mucus, 
Muck (mt7k), sh.^ [ME. muk, prob. of 
Scand. origin. Cf, ON, vb. moka : see Muck 
V.] I. Farmyard manure. Now chiefly dial. 
t3- flil* Contemptuously applied to money 
-xqio. 3. Unclean and soiling matter ; dirt, 
filth ; also, anything disgusting. Now colloq. 
late ME. 4. dial, or colloq. An uncleanly or 
untidy condition 1766. 5. attrih., as m. cart, 

etc. 

a. Moyling For mucke and trash 1633. 3 The m. 


f give you 1899. f.g. You rank stark M. o* th 
vv orld Dsyden. 

Comb, : nn-bar, iron roughly shaped into bars by 
bemg passed once through the roLs ; -iron, crude 
puddled iron ready for squeeaang or rolling ; -wet a. 
wet as m. 

Muck (mok), .2 1687. [Thesecondsylla- 
ble of Amuck taken errou. as a sb.] Xn to run a 
= * to run Amuck ’. Hence, an act of 
running amuck. 

Muck, V. late ME. [f. Muck sh?' Cl ON. 
moka to shovel (manure).] 1. trans. To free 
from muck. 2. To dress with muck, to 
manure 1440. 3. trans. To make dirty; to 

soil. Now vulgar. 1832. b. fig. slang. To 
make a * mess ’ of 1899. 

Fhr. To m. ahout : to go aimlessly about (coUoqi). 

Muckender (m27*k&idaj). Ohs, exc, dial. 
late ME. [In 15th c, mokedore, prob. an Occi- 
tanian dial, equivalent of F. mouckoirS] A 
handkerchief. tAlso, a table-napkin; a bib. 
fMu-cker, sb.'^ 1483, [f. Muck -f-er 1.] 
I. A scavenger -1790. 2. A money-grubber 

liliKker (m2?-k3i), sb.^ slang. 1852. [f. 

Muck sh? + -er K] A heavy fall, as in the 
muck* a 'cropper*. 

To come, go am.: chiefly 7^., to come to grief 
Mucker (rcuj'ksi), sh.^ U.S. slang. 1890. 
[Prob. a. G. mucker sulky person, etc.] a. A 
fanatic or hypocrite, b. A rough, coarse person. 
Mucker (m2?*kai), Ohs. tyic. dial. ME. 
[? f. Muck sh.^ + -er ®.] trans. To hoard 
(money, goods). Hence Mnxkerer. 

Mucker (m27*kai), vfi slang. 1861. [1 

Mucker sh.^] a. intr. To * come a mucker ’ ; to 
come to grief, b. trans. To ruin (one’s chances). 
fMu'Ckibus. vulgar. Qoc. formation from 
Muck sh.^] Tipsy, fuddled. H, Walpole. 
Muckle, dial. var. of Mickle. 

Mu-ckua. 1780. [Hindustani.] A male 
elephant without, or with only rudimentary 
tusks. 

Mu-ck-rake, sh. 1684. A rake for col- 
lecting muck. In literary use only fig, (after 
Bunyan Pilgr.). Mu*ck-rake v. intr., -raker. 
Mucksy (imu'ksi), a. dial. 1666. [f. Muck 
sh? + -SY (cf. tricksy, etc.).] Mucky, dirty. 
Mu-ckworm. 1598. [f. Muck + 

Worm.] i. A worm or grub that lives in 
muck. hi various applications; esp. a. 

a money-grubber 1598 ; b. = Gutter-snipe 
2 b. 1859. 

Mucky (m2?*ki), a, 1538. [f. Muck sh? 

+ -Y^,] I. Dirty, filthy, muddy, "fh.fig. 
Applied to mone^, also to a miserly person 
-1652. 3. Consisting of or resembling muck 

1570- 

X. b. Mynded to prefer cure muckye monie.. 
before the ioyse of heauen Latimer. Hence 
Hu'ckiness. 

Muco- (miz7*k^), used as comb, fr Mucous, 
to indicate the presence of mucous matter. 
Muxocele Path., a mucous dilatation of the 
lachrymal gland or of the vermiform appendix. 
Muco-puTulent of the nature of, character- 
ized by the presence of, both mucus and pus. 
Mucoid (miw'koid), a. 1849. [^* Mucus 

+ -oiD.] Resembling mucus. 

M degeneration : transformation of cells or inter- 
cellular substance into a substance containing mucin. 

(I Mucor (mii^'k^j). 1818. [L., f. mucere to 
be mouldy.] Bot, A plant belonging or allied 
to the genus Mucor of fungi, orig. including all 
the mould-plants. 

Mucoso- (mi«kJ«’si7), comb. f. L. mucosus 
mucous in adjs. with sense * partly mucus and 
partly — ’, as m.-calcaTeous a., consisting of 
mucus and lime ; etc. 

Mucous (mi«*k9s), a, 1646. [ad. L. mu-^ 
cosus, f. mucus; see -OUS.] i. Containing, 
consisting of, or resembling mucus ; slimy. 
3. Characterized by the presence of mucus 
1825. 3. Bot. Covered with a viscous secretion 

or with a coat readily soluble in water 1839. 

a. M. rdle, a sound indicating a m. condition of the 
lungs 

Spec, collocations: membrane, the lining 

membrane of those cavities of the body which com- 
municate with the exteriorj continuous with the skin 
and secreting a fluid containing mucus. M. tissue, 
gelatinous connective tissue. Mnco’slty 1684. 


liMucro (mi27*km). Pi. mucrones (mi«- 
kr<?“*n/2), mucros. 1646. [L. mucro point 1 

Zooi. and Boi. A sharp point or process, as 01 
a leaf or shell. 

Mucronate {miu±xhn/t), a. 1776. [ad. L. 
mucronaius, f. mucronem MuCRO; see -ate 2.] 
Terminating in a point; esp. Bat. abruptly 
terminated by a bard short point So Mu'cro- 
nated a. 1657. Hence Mu’cronately adv, 
Mucrontdate (mmkrp-niiJi^t), a. iSsg. 

^ad. mod.L. mucronulatus, f, mucronula, 1 L. 
mucron- MuCRO.] Having a small sharp 
point Mucro'nulated, Mncro'nulatous adjs. 

Muculent (mi:w*ki27Ient}, a. 1656. [ad. L. 
muculenius, f. mucus IMucus; see -ULENT.] 
Slimy, mucous. 

Mucus (miz^’k^s). i66r. [a. L. mucus 

mucus of the nose, cogn. w. Gr, 
fjLVKTTip nose, nostril: cf. L. emungere.] i. A 
viscid or sUmy substance not miscible with 
water, secreted by the mucous membrane of 
animals. 2, Bot. A gummy or glutinous sub- 
stance soluble in water; found in all plants 
1839. 3* ^ viscid substance exuded by certain 
animals, esp. the slime of fishes 1835. 4. 

attrih., as m. duct, etc. 1835. 

Mud (mzzd), sh? [ME. mode^ muddBy cogn. 
w. MLG., LG. mudde.] 1. ’Wet and soft soil 
or earthy matter; mire, sludge, b. pi. Tracts 
of mud on the margin of a tidal river 1883. c. 
Geol. A mixture of finely comminuted particles 
of rock with water, of varying consistency; 
usu. either deposited from suspension in water, 
or ejected from volcanoes. Also pi Hnds of 
mud. 1878. 2. fig. a. As a type of what is 

worthless or polluting 1563. -f b. The lowest 
or worst part of anything; the lowest stratum ; 
the dregs -1856. 

X. b. Herons — which feed on the muds left by the 
tide 1807. *. b. Defoe said in his wrafli, ‘ the 

Englishman was the m. of all races ^ Emerson. Phr. 
As clear as m, : said in mockery of something by no 
means clear. To fiing or throw m . ; to make dis- 
graceful imputations. To stick in the m.: see 
Stick v."^ 

attrih. and Comb. x. General: as, m. colour \ vt.‘ 
ejchausted, etc., adjs. ; m.^slinging, -throwing. 

2. Specif : m.-batli, a me^cinal bath of heated 
m. ; -boat, (a) a board with sides, used for crossing 
tidal m. for the purpose of shooting sea-birds ; (b) a 
barge for carrying awav m, dredged from a river or 
bar ; - drum, a cylindrical chamber attached to a 
boiler to collect the sediment and mud in the water 
for removal ; a stretch of muddy land left un- 

covered at low tide ; mudg^u^d, a guard over the 
wheel of a cycle or other vehicle, serving as a pro- 
tection against m. ; -lava, volcanic m.^ (= Moya) ; 
m. pie, m. or wet earth formed by children in the 
shape of a pie ; -quake Joe., an earthquake in Holland 
(H. Walpole); -scow, a flat mud-boat; m. sill, the 
lowest sill of a structure, usually embedded in the 
soil ; hence fig. (U’.S.) a person of the lowest class of 
society ; -stone Geol. shale readily reduced to mud 
by the action of frost ; m. volcano, a volcano which 
discharges m. instead of lava. 

b. In names of animals : m. bass, a small fresh- 
water sun -fish (Acaniharchtts pomotiS) of U.S. j m.- 
cat, catfish US., names given to several species of 
catfish; m. crab, a crab of the genus Panopasusx 
m. dab, the winter flounder, Pseudopieuronectes 
americanvs ; -dauber, a wasp of the genus Pelcpartts 
that builds its nest of m. ; -devil = Hellbender x% 
m. eel = mud igttanax -hen, a moor-hen, rail, galli- 
nul^ or coot; m, iguana, the siren. Siren lacertina ; 
m. minnow, any fish of the famUy Umhridse ; m. 
puppy US., the axolotl, the hellbender, and other 
salamanders; -terrapin, -tortoise, -turtle US., 
a turtle which lives in the m. or muddy water, esp. 
species of Trionychidse and Emydidae% -worm, a 
worm that lives in the nu, e^. one of the Limicolse ; 
also fig. applied contemptuously to a person. 

c. In names of plants : m.-rush, -sedge, various 
cyperaceous plants ; -wort, any herb of the genus 
Lintosella, esp. L. aguaiica. 

Mud (mtzd), 1477. [a, Du. mudde, 

mud; see MODIUS.] A Du. measure of ca- 
pacity, a hectolitre. 

Mud (m»d), V. Now rare. 1593. [f. Mud 
j^.^] I. irons. To make (water, Hquor) turbid 
by stirring up the mud or sediment at the 
bottom. Also fig. 2, To cover or plaster 
with mud 1632. 3. To bury in mud. Shaks. 

4. intr. Of eels, etc.: To lie dormant in the 
mud 1606. 

Mudar, madax (m^^da i). 1819. [a. Hindi 
maddr.] a. E Indian name for shrubs of the 
genus Calotropis, esp. C. gigantea, the root-bark 
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of uMch yields a diaphoretic medicine and the 
inner bark of the stem a strong silky fibre 
known as yercnm. b. The medicinal product 
of the root. Hence Mti'dariiie, a bitter prin- 
ciple obtained from the root-bark of the m. 
Muddle (m2?*d’i), 5^. 1818. [f. M uddles/.] ' 

l. A muddled condition ; confusion; intellectual ■ 

bewilderment Also, a bungle, mess. 2. A , 
confused assemblage 1865. t 

I. To make a in» of: to bungle, ' 

Muddle (mz?-dl), s/. 1596. [f- Mud sd^- 

or v.\ see -le.] i. inir. To bathe or wallow | 
in mud or muddy water. Obs, exc. arck^ 1607. ; 
b. To grub in the soil ; to do dirty w'ork ; also ^ 
{rare) 1756. 3. tra 7 ts» To make muddy. I 

Now rare. 1624. b. transfi To destroy the 
clearness of (colours) 1596, 3. To confuse, 

bewilder, esp. with drink. Also, to render 
(speech) confused or indistinct 1687. 4. To 

mix up blunderingly, to confuse together 1836. 
b. To bungle, mismanage (an affair) ; also, to 
render (accounts) unintelligible by want of 
method 1885. 5. inir. To busy oneself in a 

confused, unmethodical, and ineffective manner 
1806. 6. trans, with away. To waste, get rid 

of (money, time, etc.) without clearly knowing 
how 1827. 

3. Where they mudled the Water and Fished after 
!Marvell. 3. Their old Master seems to have had 
his Brains so muddled Bentley. 4. My Critic has 
muddled it together in a most extraordinary manner 
J. H. Newman. 5. He meddled or rather muddled 
with literature W. Irving. 

Phr. To m. about: to potter about, busy oneself 
aimlessly- To m, on: to get along in a hapha2ard 
way through nmkeshifts. To m, through: to attain 
one’s end in spite of blunder upon blunder. Hence 
Mu'ddler 1884 

Mu-ddle-liea:ded, a. 1759. [f. Muddle 

sb. or w.] Having a muddled headj charac- 
teristic of one with a muddled head ; stupid, 
confused. So Mu'ddle-head, a m. person. 
Muddlebea'dedness. 

Muddy (m2?-di), a. late M]E. [f. Mud 
4 -Y^.] I. Abounding in mud ; turbid or foul 
with mud ; covered or bespattered with mud 
1526; resembling mud 1737. 3. Living or 

growing in mud 1598. 3. Of a liquid : Not 

clear, thick, turbid 1618. 4. iransf a. Not 

clear in colour. Of light : Dull, smoky. 1590. 
b. Of the voice : Thick 1841. 5. Not clear in 

mind; muddled 1611. 6. Of style, thought, 

etc. : Obscure, vague, confused 1611. 7, 

Morally impure or dirty. Now rare, late ME. 

1. M. marysshes 1555. z. M. weeds Shelley. 3. 
M. coffee and scorch^ toast Mrs. Carlyle. 5, Cold 
hearts and m- understandings Burke. 6. The present 

m. French transcendentalism Thackeray. 7. She is 
a muddie queane, a filthy beast 1603. Hence Mti’d- 
dily adv. Mu’adiness. 

Muddy (m 27 -di), v. 1601. [f. Muddy a 7 \ 
To make or become muddy. 

Mu*d-fisll. 1502. Any of several fishes 
which frequent muddy water or burrow in the 
mud; esp, the common European loach, bowfin, 
lepidosiren, and mud minnow. 

[[Mudir (mwdis'i). 1864- [Turk, use of 
Arab, mudir, active pple. of addra to govern.] 
In Turkey, the governor of a village or canton; 
in Egypt, the governor of a province. 

Hence Mudi'rate, (IMudiTieli, the territory, 
also the official head-quarters, of a m. 
Mudlark (m2>*dlajk). 1796. [f. Mud 

Lark i. colhq. One who dabbles, 
works, or lives in mud ; esp. a gutter-child, 
street arab, 3. A pipit {local) 1882. 

II Muezzin (m«,e-zin). Also mueddin, etc. 
1585. [Arab. mu'aWin, active pple. of addana, 
freq. of adana to proclaim, f. ndn ear.] In 
Mohammedan countries, a public crier who 
proclaims the regular hours of prayer (cf. 
Minaret). 

fMuflf, 1590. [a. Du. mof, contempt, 
name for a W estphalian.] A depreciative term 
for a German or Swiss -1656. 

Muff (mbf), sh,^ 1599. [Prob. a. Du. mof, 
a, F. moufU\ cf. Muffle j^.^] i. A covering 
(usu. of fur and of cylindrical shape) into which 
both hands are thrust from opposite ends to 
keep them warm. A similar covering for the 
feet {fooft-m.). ts. = Mitten 2. -1749. 3. A tuft 
of feadiersi pn the head of some domestic fowls 
i^c^. 4. iechn. a, Glass-^anuf. A cylinder of 


blowm glass for fiattening out into a plate 
1875. h. Meek. A short hollow cylinder sur- 
rounding an object, or used to connect two 
adjoining pipes 1875. 

Muff (m2?f), sb^ collcq. 1837, [?] I. 

Orig. , one wffio is awkward or stupid in some 
athletic sport. Hence == Duffer sb.'^ i. 2. 
rProb. from Muff A failure; anything 
Bungled ; spec, in any game at ball, failure to 
hold a ball that comes into one’s hands 1871. 

I. A tremendous m. in the hunting-field 1S80. 
Hence Mu*ffisb<r. Mu’ffism. 

Muff (m 27 f), sb.^ dial. 1831. [Perh. a use 
of Muff sb.^} The whitethroat, Sylvia ciricrea. 

Muff, coUoq. and slang. 1841. [f. Muff 
5*5.^] trans. To make a muddle or mess of, to 
bungle; to miss (a catch or ball) at cricket, etc. 
Also intr., to miss catches, to act bunglingly. 

Muff, Z/.2 1868. frans. == Muffle v. 5. 

Muffetee (mz^fetr). 1706. [app. irreg. f. 
Muff sbf\ i. A muffler worn round the neck. 
Obs. exc. dial. 2. A worsted cuff w’orn on the 
wrist 1808, 

Muffin (mo’fin). 1703. [?] i. A light, 
fiat, circular, spongy cake, eaten toasted and 
buttered at breakfast or tea. Formerly (now 
diall) applied to other kinds of tea-cake. 2. 
A kind of flat earthenware or china plate 1864. 

Cotrtb.: m.-bell, the bell rung by a muffin-man; 
-face slan^, an expressionless countenance ; -man, 
a man who sells muffins. Hence MuffineeT, a 
small castor with a perforated top for sprinkling sugar 
or salt on muffins; also, a covered dish to keep 
muffins hot 1806. 

Muffle (mz/*fl), sbJ^ 1570. [In branch I. 
app. f. Muffle v. ; in II. and III. a. F. 
moufe."] X. I. = Muffler i a. rare, 2. Some- 
thing that muffles or deadens sound 1734. 3- 

Muffling effect ; muffled sound 1886. n. A 
receptacle, placed within a furnace, for heating 
substances without exposure to the direct action 
of the fire; spec, in them., MetalL, and Cera- 
mics 1644. m. I. = Muffler 3 a. 1747. 

= Mitten i and 2. 1808. 

Mu*ffle, sbl^ 1601. [a. F. mufe, of unkn. 
origin.] The thick part of the upper lip and 
nose of ruminants and rodents. 

Muffle (m 27 *f’l), V. late ME. [app. aphetic 
a. OF. emmoujler, f. ert- + moufe thick glove, 
Muffle i. trans. To wrap or cover 

up or enfold esp. so as to concern, also for 
warmth and protection from the weather. 
t2. To prevent from seeing by covering up the 
head (or eyes) ; to blindfold ; also fg. -1700. 
3. To restrain (a person) from spe&ng by 
wrapping up his head 1570. 4. To wrap up 

(oars, a drt^, bell, etc.) so as to deaden the 
sound 1761. b. To deaden (a sound). 
Chiefly passive. 1832. 5. To render (glass) 

semi-opaque by giving it a crinkled surface 
1908. 

I, The Duke of Suffolk, muffled vp in ragges? 
Shaks. fig. M. your false loue with some shew of 
blindnesse Shaks. 4. The drums were muffled with 
black cloth 1806, b. The panther's roar came 
muffled Tennyson. 

Muffler (m 27 *fi 9 j). 1535. [f. prec. 4 -er L] 
I, a, A sort of kerchief or scarf formerly worn 
by women to cover part of the face and the 
neck. Obs, exc. Hist. fb. A bandage for 
blindfolding a person -1621. c. A wrap or 
scarf (usu. of wool or silk) worn round the neck 
for warmth 1594^ ‘i* fiS* Something that 

muffles or disguises 1633. 2. a. A boxing- 

glove 1755. b. A glove or mitten 1824, c. A 
leather glove for lunatics who tear up their 
clothes. Dickens, 3. Something to deaden 
sound ; spec, a piece of mechanism to deaden 
the noise of escaping gases, etc., a silencer; 
in a pianoforte, a felt strip which is inserted 
between the hammers and strings by depressing 
the soft pedal 1856, 

I. Mufflers.., which they call Masks 1694 b. 
Hen. V, III. ri. 33, c. Very unwell. Went to meet- 
ing with my m. 1787. 

11 Mufti 1 (mjp’fti). 1586. [Arab, mufti, active 
pple. of afld to give a Fetwa or decision on a 
point of law.] A Mohammedan priest or ex- 
pounder of the law; in Turkey restricted to the 
official head of the religion of the state (for- 
merly often f Grand M.) and his deputies. 

Muftis (mt/*fti). 1816. [perh, facetious use 


of prec. ] 1 . Flam clothes \\ orn by any one u ho 
has a right to wear a uniform ; esp. in m. 2, 
A cmiian ; one who wears mufti 1833. 

Mug (iii2?g), sh.'X 1570. [cf. Sw. mugg, 
Xorw. mttgge, vmgga.'] i. dial. Any (large) 
earthem^are vessel or bowl; also, a pot, jug, 
or ewer. 2. A drinking-vessel, usu. cylindrical, 
with or without a handle 1664. b. A mug with 
its contents; the liquid in a mug 1682. 3. A 

cooling drink 1633. 

Mug (mz/g), xA2 slang. 1708. [perh. a use 
of prec.] The face or mouth. 

Mug (m 27 g), x ^.3 slang. 1859. A stupid 
person ; a muff, duffer ; a card-sharper’s dupe. 

Mug(mz7g),xA4 slang. 1853. [f. Mug 2/.3] 
I. An examination. 2. One who mugs or 
reads hard 1888. 

Mug, z/.i dial. ME. [Cf. Norw. mngga.l 
To dnzzle. 

Mug, S/.2 slang. 1855. [f. Mug sb.^] 

Theair. a. inir. To ‘ make a face ’ ; to grimace, 
b. To m. up ; to paint one’s face ; to make up. 

Mug, slang. 1848. intr.llo read hard, 
to ‘grind trans. to %&Lup (a subject). 
jjMugger (m2?‘goj). Also -ur, -ar. 1844. 
[Hindi magar.'] The broad-nosed crocodile of 
India, 

Mugget (mz/'get). Obs. exc. dial. 1481. 
[?] The intestines of a calf or sheep, as an 
article of food ; ta dish made of these -1677. 

Muggins (m2?*ginz). 1865. [perh. the 

surname Muggins, with allusion to mug x/ 5 .®] 
I. slang. A fool, simpleton 1873. ^ 

children’s game of cards 1865. b. A game of 
dominoes in wfflich the players count oy fives 
1881. 

Mu'ggish, a. rare. 1655. [cf. Mug z/.I] 
Damp, musty. 

Muggletonian (mz?rg’ljt( 5 ti*nian). 1670. [f. 
Muggleton + -ian.J A. sb. A member of the 
sect founded c 1651 by Lodowicke Muggleton 
and John Reeve, who claimed to be the ‘ two 
witnesses ’ of Rev. xi. 3-6. B. adj. Belonging 
to this sect. 

Muggy (in2;*gi), a, 1751. [f. Mug 4 
-y 1.] I. Mouldy, moist, damp, wet. Obs. 
exc. dial. 2. Of weather, a day, etc. : Damp, 
close and warm 1746. b. Stifling 1820. 

2. Weather quite m. Miss Burney. ^ b. The 
* muggy ’ smell so generally noticeable in lodging- 
houses and barrack-rooms igo6. Hence Mu'gglaess. 

Mu'g-liouse. 1685. [Mug x^^.i] An ale- 
house, ^beer-house. 

Mugient (miw’dgito), a. rare. 1646. [ad. 
L. mugienteml] Lowing, bellowing. Hence 
tMu'giency, a bellowing 1646. 

Mugweed (mz7*gw?d). dial, late ME. [f. 
mug^ (in Mugwort) 4 Weed.] a. Mug- 
wort, Artemisia vulgaris. b. Cross wort, 
Galium Cruciata ; also golden m, 

Mugwort (m 2 ?*gw 27 it). [OE. mu(c)gwyrt 
repr. WGer. ^mu^wurii, f. '^mugjo- fly, 
Midge 4 *wurti- plant. Wort.] i. The 
plant Artemisia vulgaris, formerly also called 
motherwort. Also applied to wormwood, A. 
Absinthium, etc. 2. *== Mugweed b. 1796. 
Mugwump (m2?‘gw27mp), sb. U.S. 1832. 
[a. Natick mugquomp great chief.] i. joc, A 
great man, a * boss 2. An Independent in 
politics ; spec, a Republican who refused to 
support the nominee of the party for president 
in the 1884 election. Hence Mu'gwmnp v. 
intr, to play the part of a m. Mu’gwmnpery, 
Mu’gwtunpism. Mu'gwumpisb a, 
Muhammad, etc. : var. Mohammed, etc 
Muir, Sc. var. of Moor, sb.^ 

Mulatto (mi^dse-t^). 1595. [a. Sp. (and 
Pg.) mulato young mule, hence, one of a mixed 
race, obscurely f. mulo Mule ^.] A. sb. One 
who is the offspring of a European and a 
Negro ; hence, any half-breed resembling a 
mulatto. B. adj. Belonging to the class of 
mulattos ; of the colour of a m. ; tawny 1622. 
So fMula’tta [a. Sp. mulatd] 1622-1828. Mu- 
la’tress [ad. F. wzc/^^/rxxxx], a female m. 1845. 

Mulberry (mz?iberi). [late ME. mulberie, 
earlier murberie, OE, mdrberi^e, corresp, to 
OHG. m$r-, mUrberi, millberia (G, maulbeere) ; 
f. L. morum mulberry 4 Berry x 3 .^] i. The 
fruit of any tree of the genus Morus, esp. the 
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Black Mulbem', .1/. nigra j also, the tree. 2. 
Applied to plants or trees of other genera; 
e g. the Blackbeny. .Also Paper-ot. 1672. 
3. A dark purple colour like that of mulberries. 
Also as adj. = m, -coloured. 1837. 

3 If ever there was a wolf in a m. suit, that ere 
Job Trotter ’s him Dickexs. 

Conzh^ x 7n.-facedy etc. ; also m. bush, a children’s 
game, with a ditty * Here we go round the mulberry- 
bush’; m. germ, mass = Morll^; m. rash, a 
name given to the rash of typhus fever. 

Mulcll (m 27 lf), sb. i6sq. [cf. G. dial. 
mohck soft, beginning to decay.] Half-rotten 
straw; in Gardening, a mi.Kture of wet straw, 
leaves, loose earth, etc., spread on the ground 
to protect the roots of newly planted trees, etc. 
Hence Mulch v. irans, to cover with m. 1802. 
Mulct (m2?lkt), sb, 1 59'^* [ad. L. mulcta, 
muUa,] I. A fine imposed for an offence. 
Also occas* a compulsory payment. 2. A 
penalty of any kind 1619. Hence f MuTctary 
a. of the nature of a fine 1695. f Mtrlctuary 

a. that punishes by a fine; punishable by a 
fine 1613-89. 

Mulct (m 27 lkt), V, 1483. [ad. L. mulctare, 
muUara^ f. mulcta, mult a Mulct sbi] i. 
t?'ans. To punish (a person, tan oflfenc^ by a 
fine. fAIso occas, to subject to a penalty of 
any kind. 2. To deprive or divest 0/ 174S. 
Mulel (miz2l). [In OE. miil masc., ad. 
L. mulus\ later, ad. OF. mul masc., mule fern. 

: — L. mulus masc., mula fern.] i. The off- 
spring of a he-ass and a mare. Also, pop., the 
offspring of a she-ass^ and a stallion (techn. 
called a Hinnv). (Without good grounds, the 
mule is a proverbial type of obstinacy.) 2. 
irans f, a. A stupid or obstinate person X470. 

b. One who is * neither one thing nor the other ’ 

B. Jons. 3. A hybrid plant or animal ; esp, 
a mule canary 1727. 4. Uchn^ a, A kind of 

spinning jenny invented by S. Crompton 1797. 
b. Numism. A coin presenting two obverse 
types, or two reverse types, or types which do 
not correspond 1884. c. An electric tractor for 
drawing vessels through canals. 

I. She was as obstinate as a m. on that point 1809. 
aiirib, and Comb, ; m. armadillo, Dasypus sep- 
temcincius or hyhridus't m.*bird, m. canary, a 
cross between a canary and another finch, esp. the 
goldfinch; m. deer, Cariacus macroiist on account 
of Its mule-like ears; m. jenny = sense 4 a; m. 
twist, yam, yam spun on a m. 

Mule 2 (miiSl'). late ME. [a. F. mule fern., 
slipper, mules pi,, chilblains.] fi. A chilblain 
on the heel j also, later, a sore on a horse's 
heel -1720. 2. A kind of slipper or shoe 

1562. 

Muleteer (mi 5 leti»*j). 1538. [a. F. mule- 
Her, f. mulet, dim. of OF. mul ; see Mule ^ 
and -EER.] A mule-driver. 

Muley (miw'li). AlsomuUey. 1573. [var. 
of Sc. and Anglo-Ir. motley. 2 A. sb. i. Name 
for a hornless cow. (Now common in U.S.) 
Also used for any cow {dial.). 2. U.S. A 
muley saw (see B. 2) 1864. B. adj. i. Of cattle : 
Hornless 1885. 2. U.S. {Mech.) In m. aisle, 

a car axle having no collars at the ends of the 
journals ; m. saw, a stiff long saw which is 
not stretched in a gate or sash, but has guide- 
carriages called m.-heads 1872. 

Muliebrity (mi2^1iie*briti). rare. 1592. 
[ad. L. muUebritas, f. muliebris (f. muUer wo- 
man),] Womanhood; the characteristics or 
qualities of a woman. 

-fMulier (mi«*lbi). late ME. [repr. AF. 
muUeri, Law Lat. mulieratus, t AF. mulier, 
OF. moiller wife, ad. L. mulier woman.] A. 
adj. Of a child : Born in wedlock, legitimate ; 
also in Reel. Law, legitimatized by marriage 
-1642. B. sb, A legitimate child ; a child born 
in wedlock -1766. Hence fMu'lierly adv. 
(begotten or born) in wedlock ; legitimately 
1506-86. fMu'lierty, the condition of being 
a legitimate issue 1628. var. f Muliery -1572. 
Mulierose (miw*li|^r<?vs), a. rare. 1721, 
[ad. L. mulierosus.'] Fond of women. So 
Mniliero'sity 1656. 

Mulish (miMiiJ), a. 1751. [f. Mule 1 -f- 
-ISH^.] Characteristic ot, or resembling, a 
mule; intractable, stubborn. Hence Mu’Hsh- 
ly adv., -ness. 
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Mull [mnl), sb.'^ Obs. exc. dial. [ME. mol^ 
mul, cogn, w\ OE. myl', f. Tent root 
(: nzal-, mel-); see Meal Something 

reduced to small particles; dust, "ashes, mould, 
rubbish. 

Mull (mH), r^.2 Sc. late ME. [In Gael. 
mao I', in IceL miili (perh. identical with niHli 
snout).] In Scotland, a promontory or head- 
land. 

Mull (mnl), rA 3 1640. [a. Du. muZ] The 
lowest of the four qualities of Dutch madder. 
Also m.-niadder. 

Mull (mni), sb.'^ Sc. 1771. See Mill 
sb.^ 2 c. 

Miill (m27l), sb.^ 1798. Shortened f. Mul- 

MULL. j 

Mull sb.^. colloq. or slang. 1821. 

^f. Muff sb.^ 2, vj] A muddle, mess. 
Chiefly in phr. to make a m. of . 

Mull (mz?!), v.l Ohs. exc. dial, late ME. 
[f. Mull sb.^'J irans. To grind to powder, 
pulverize ; to crumble. 

fMuU, z'.S rare. 1607. [?] irans. To dull, 
stupefy -1687. 

Mull (mipl), 2?.3 1607. [?] irans. To make 
(wine, beer, etc.) into a hot drink with the 
addition of sugar, spices, beaten yolk of egg, 
etc. 

Mull (mz>l), 1862. [f. Mull r 5 .®] 1. 

irans, {Athletics d) To make a failure of, 2. 
intr. To work {eroer) mentally ; to cogitate, 
ruminate, ponder, colloq, U.S. 1879. 

Mullah (m2?-la). 1613. [2- Fers., Turk., 

and Urdu, mulld, corrupt pronunc. of Arab. 
mauldd) A Mohammedan title for one learned 
in theology and sacred law. 

Mullein (mz?*len, -in), late ME- [a. AF. 
moleine (F. moulaine Cotgr.; molbie Littrd), 
perh. f. F. mol soft.] i. Common name of 
various species of the genus Verbascum, her- 
baceous plants with woolly leaves and an erect 
woolly raceme of yellow flowers ; esp. V. Thap-- 
sus, Common or Great (Torch) M. 2. Short 
for mullein moth j868. 

aiirib. and Comb. : m, foxglove, a wild plant of 
the IT. S., Seymeria miicrophylla ; m. moth, shark, 
a moth, CuculUa Verhasci, whose larva feeds upon 
the m. plant ; m. tea, an imusion of m. leaves. 
Muller (m»*l9i), sb. late ME, [perh. a. 
AF. ^moloir, f. mol-, moldre (mod.F, moudre to 
grind).] A stone with a flat base or grinding 
surface, used, in conjunction with a grinding 
stone or slab, in grinding painters* colours, 
apothecaries’ powders, etc. Also nu-stone. 
b. Applied to mechanical contrivances for 
grinding or crushing 1858. Hence Mu*ller v. 
irans. to grind with a m. 

Miillerian (muli»Ti^), a. 1875. [f. Job. 
Muller (1801-58), a German physiologist + 
-IAN.] In M. duct, each of a pair of ducts in 
a vertebrate embryo, which in the female be- 
come oviducts or F^allopian tubes. 

Mullet 1 (m2?Tet). 1440. [ME. molef, 

mulct, a. OF. mulct, dim. f. L. muUus red 
mullet.] I. A name for any fish of a. the genus 
Mullus, family MulliddC, of which the Red 
mullet {M. barhatus) is the type ; b. the genus 
Mugil, family Mugilidse, of which the Grey 
mullet {M. capita) is the best-known species. 
2. Applied to fish of other genera, as Black m., 
Menticirrus nebulosus, the American king-fish, 
etc. 1880. 

1. Mullets, Sous’d in high-countrey wines B. Jons. 
Mullet ^ (m 27 *let). late ME. [a. OF. mo- 
kite rowel, mullet (mod.F. molefte rowel).] 
Her. A figure of a star, having five (or more) 
straight points. Given as a mark of cadency 
for a third son. 

tMu*llet K late ME. [a. E. moleii] pi, A 
kind of pincers or tweezers -1634. Hence 
tMu'Uet V, to treat with these 1649. 

MuHey, var. of Muley. 

Mulligatawny (msp^ligatp-ni). 1784. [a. 
Tamil milagu-tannir ‘pepper-water’ (Yule).] 
An East Indian highly seasoned soup. Also 
m, soup. b. M. ^ste, a curry paste used for 
flavouring this soup 1858. 

Mulligrubs (m2?‘ligr2?bz), sb. pi. 1599. 
[Arbitrary.] A state of depression of spirits; 
a fit of megrims or spleen; in early use in phr. 


{in) her^ his, etc. mulligrubs’, hence joc., 
stomach-ache or colic. 

Whose dog lyes sicke o’ th ui. ? Flstchek. 
Mtiilion (mpdysn), 1567. [Prob. ineta- 
thetic var. of muniall, Monial.] Arch. A 
f vertical bar dividing the lights in a window', 
\ esp. in Gothic architecture ; also, a similar bar 
I in screen-work. 

aiirib. and Cotizb. m. window = mullioned win- 
! dow. Hence Mn*llioned a. 

Mullock (mipdak). late ME. [f. JvIull 
-r -OCK.] I. Rubbish, refuse matter. Now 
only dial, a. Austral. Rock which does not 
contain gold; also, the refuse from which gold 
has been extracted 1864. 

Mulmull (ixu7im2?i). 1619. [a. Hindi mal- 
malA A thin variety of muslin. Cf. Mull jA® 
tMtilse, 1533. [ad. L. mulsum^ neut. pa. 
pple. of mulcere to sw'eeten.] A liquor made 
of honey mixed with water or wine; hydromel, 
mead. Also m.-water. -1661. 

Multangular (mz^Itse'ggizHai), a. (sb.). 
Also multi-. 1677. [ad. mod.L. muliangu- 
laris*, see Multi- and Angular.] A. adj. 
Having many angles ; polygonal. B. sb. 
rare. A polygon 1766. Multarngularly adv., 
-ness. So f Multamgulous a, 1659-80. 
Multa-nimous, a. rare. 1854. [f. L. 

mullus Multi- + animus 4- -ous.] Having a 
many-sided mind. 

Multarti-culate, a. rare. Also multi-. 
1681. [See Multi-.] Zool. Having many 
articulations or joints. 

Multeity (mHtfTti). 1814. [f. L. mullus 
The quality of being many; manifoldness. 
Multi- (m2?*lti), occas. bef. a vowel mult-, 
comb. f. L. multus much, many. (The L. 
compounds were chiefly parasynthetic, as 
multicaulis many-stalked.) 

1. Forming parasynthetic adjs. with the sense 
‘having many..’, having sometimes corresponding 
forms in Polv-. a. In scientific and technical use : 
as nvultia'xicd, having many axes or lines of growth, 
’.camerate (chambers), -capsular, -carituctefd (keels), 
-cellular (cells), -central, -cipital (heads), -cosiaie 
(ribs), -cuspidiaie (cusps), -dentate (teeth), -digitate 
(fingers), -dimensional, -jgqral, -jlorous (flowers), 
foliate (leaves), -jugate, -jugous (pairs of leaflets), 
-lineal, -linear, -lobar, -lobate, -tobed, -locular, -locu- 
laie{d (cells), -nodal, -nodate, -nodtms, -nuclear, 
•nucleated, -polar, -radiate{d (rays), -ramose, 
-ramous (branches), -septate jsepXs. or partitions), 
•siliquose (pods), -striate (striee or streaks), -tuber- 
cular, '-ate (tubercles), -tubular (tubes).^ Multi- 
seTial, -se*riate, arranged in many series or rows. 
Multivo'ltme [It. volia time, turn], (of a silkworm) 
producing several broods a year. 

b. In general rise (mostly nonce-wds.) : ^ -multi- 
faced. Multifluvian hariing many 

rivers flowing into it. using, char- 

acterized by, or written in, many languages, Ittulti- 
no'minal, t-uo'minoTis, having many names. 
Multiti’tular, having many titles. 

2. Prefixed to^ a sb, either with adjectival sense = 
‘multiple, manifold*, or with adverbial sense =‘ in 
many ways or directions *. Mlflticycle, (d) a cycle 
having more than three wheels ; (b) a cycle for two 
or more riders. Mu'ltifoil, a foil (in a window) of 
more than five divisions. Multiloca'tioi:^ location 
in many places at the same time. Mu ltimilHoil- 
aiTe, one who is worth two or more millions of 
money. 

5. Prefixed to a sb. forming a compound used attrib. 
with the force of a parasynthetic adj. Mu'lticliax'ge, 
(of a gun) capable of containing several charges. 
Mil*lticoil, possessing more than one coiL MtiTti- 
cy-linder, (of an engine) having three or more cylin- 
ders. Mxultispeed., (of a motor) of several (usu, 
definite) speeds. 

Muriti-colour, sb, and a. 1849. [MuLTI- 
2, 3. Cf. L, multicolor adj.] i. a. The con- 
dition of being many-coloured. b. pi Many 
or various colours 1901. 2. a. attrib. Applied 

to printing in many colours or a machine for 
such, printing 1884, b. adj. Many-coloured 
1881. Multi-coloured a. , of many colours 1845. 
Multifarious (im?Itiie9Ti9s), a. (jA). 

1393, [f, late L. multifarius (cl, L, multi- 
fariamadv.) 4- -ous.] i. Having great variety; 
(with pi. sb.) many and various. b. Bot, 
Arranged in many rows, as leaves (rare) tBsS. 
2. Law. ‘ Improperly joining in one bill distinct 
matters, and thereby confounding them ' 
(Story) 1838. 3. sb. In Kantian philosophy 

= Manifold sb,"^ 2 a. 1819. 

1. That m. thing called a state Bukxe. Hence 
Mullifa’riousdy adv., -ness. 


0 (Ger. K<?ln). b (Fr, pcu). fl (Ger. Miller), u (Fr. dz/ne), v (c/#rl). e (ea) (thfire). i (f) {vein), i (Fr. faiie), 9 (fir, fern, darth). 
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Mtiltiferous (mcW-feras), a. rare. 1656. 

[See Multi- and -ferous.] Bearing mnch or 
many; frultfol. 

Mtiltifid a. 1731. [ad. L. mul- 

ilfdus, f, muUus ^^ULTI- + fid-^ firidere to 
cleave.] Bot, and Zool. Having many divisions; 
cleft into many parts. 

A simple, bifid, or m fold of the integument Huxley. 
So Mtuti'fidoiis a., said esp. of feet 1646. 

Mudtifold, 1806. [f. Multi- -j- -fold.] 
Manifold. 

Multiform a. and sb, 1603. 

fad. F. mtiUtforme or L. mnltiformh : see 
Multi- and -form.] A. adj. Having many 
forms, stiapes, or appearances; of many and 
various forms or kinds. B. sh. That which is 
multiform. Also, multiform character, multi- 
formity 1849. 

A. The m. brogue, which salutes the ears of a 
traveller m..New-York 1817. So MnltifoTmity, 
diversity or variety of form 1589, MultifoTmoTis 
a. multiform 1670. 

Multila-teral, a. 1696. [Multi- i] *= 
Many-sided i, 2. 

Multidoquy. 1542. [ad. L. multihquium, 
i. multi- much 4- loqui to speak.] Much 
speaking, talkativeness. 

So llIulti*loqueiice 1760 ; Mnlti’loquent (1656), 
-lo’qtiiotis (1640), -loqnous (1664) adjs., given to 
much talking. ^ 

Multinomial (m2?ltin^*mial), a, and sb. 
1608. [f. Multi- i, after binommLI Alg.A, 
adj* Of an expression : Consisting of many (i.e. 
more than two) terms connected by the signs 
+ or — . B, sb. A m. expression 1674. 
Multi-parous, a* 1646. [f. mod.L. 

multiparus : see MULTI- and -PAROUS.] i. 
Bringing forth many young at a birth; charac- 
terized by such parturition. 2. Of or per- 
taining to, or that is, a Multi *para (a woman 
who has home more than one child) i860, 3. 

Bot, Applied to a cyme that has many axes 
1880. So Multipa-rient a. (m sense i). 1822. 
Hence Mtdtipa*rity 1890. 

Multipartite (iii2?ltipaut9it), (2. 1721. [ad. 
L. multipartitm : see MuLTi-and Partite aj] 
Divided into many parts ; having many divi- 
sions. 

Multiped, -pede (mu-ltiped, -pid), sb. and 
a. Now rare* 1601. [ad. L. multiped-^ ~^es 
sb. and adj., -peda sb., f. multus Multi- + 
pes foot.] A. sb* A many-footed creature; ^spec* 
a woodlouse. B. adj* Many-footed 1736. 
Multiple (mz7*ltip’l), a. and sb* 1647. [a. 
F., ad. late L. multiplus — L. multiplex (see 
Multiplex).] A. adj. i. Math* That is a 
multiple (see B. i) ; tthat is some multiple of 
J.714. 2. Consisting of or characterized by 

many parts, elements, or individual compo- 
nents; manifold. With pi. sb. : Many and 
various. 1647. 3. In techn. use; esp, 

a* Astron, M. star: a cluster of stars forming 
apparently one system 1850. b. EZectr. M. arc: 
a compound electric circuit. M. telegraphy ; a system 
by which many messages may be sent over the same 
wire 1873. c. In the Kantian philosophy ; That is 
a manifold {rare's 1839. 

1. M. pr(^ortion^ ratio the proportion or ratio 
existing between a quantity and some multiple of 
it, or l^tween several multiples of it. _ Lazu of m* 
proportions (Cbem.) :^the generalization that when- 
ever^ elements combine together in several pro- 
portions,^ the proportions in which the one element 
unites with the other invariably bear a simple relation 
to one another. Thus i part by weight of hydrogen 
unites with 8 parts by weight of oxygen, forming 
water, and with 16 or 8X2 parts of oxygen, forming 
peroxide of hydrogen. 2. M. shop, store: one of 
several shops of the same kind under one and the same 
management, situated in different localities. 

B. sh. I. Math. A quantity which contains 
another quantity some number of times without 
remainder. Thus 4 is a multiple of 2 ; 6 of 2 
and of 3. 1685. Also fif. a. In the Kantian 
philosophy : = Manifold sb*"^ 2 a. 1839. 

I. Least common m. {L.C.M.): the least quantity 
that contains two or more quantities some number of 
tunes without remainder j e.g. 12 is the L.C.M. of 2, 
3, and 4., 

Miiltiplepoi*nding (pi-ndig). 1693. [See 
Poind w.] Sc. Law. An action raised by the 
holden* of ja fond or property to which there are 
several dmmants, who are thereby required to 
come^ together and settle their daims in court. 
Midtiplex (mt^dtipleks),, a. and sh, 1557. 


^a. L., f, multus Multi- 4- -plex = -fold.] 
A. adj. ti. Math. a. M, to, of-, that is some 
multiple of -1690. tb. M* proporiioUt mul- 
tiple proportion -1788. 2. = Manifold a* 

I, 2; Multiple a. 2, 3. 1676. B. sb. ti. 
Math. = I^IuLTiPLE sb. I. -1695. 3* — Mul- 
tiple sb* 3 . 1836. 

Mu-ltipliabie, a. 1625. [f. Multiply 

V. 4* -ABLE.] Capable of l^ing multiphed. 

_ Multiplicable (mc'ltiplikab’l), a. 1471. 
*^ad, L. multiplicabilis , f. multiplicare*\ = 
prec. Hence Mndtiplicabi'lity 1677. 

Multiplicand (m 27 :ltiplik 3 e*nd, mzrltipli- 
ksend). 1594. [ad. L. muliiplicandus, 
gerund. oimultipHcared] Math. The quantity 
to be multiplied; correl. to multiplier. 
Multiplicate (m2rltiplik(^t, m2?lti*plik^t), 
a. and sb. Now rare, late ME. [ad. L. muU 
iiplicaiuSt pa. pple. of multiplicare.'] A. 
adj* tMultipIied, increased; manifold; multi- 
plex. B. sb* a. In m* : in many exactly cor- 
responding copies or reproductions. b. One 
of such copies. 1858. So tMirltiplicated pcu 
pple. folded many times X638. 

Multiplication (m2?dtiplikii*j3n). late 
ME, [a. F., ad. L. multiplicationemi] i. 
The act or process of multiplying; the state of 
being multiplied. Now rare exc. as coloured 
by sense 3. 3. Propagation of animals and 

plants, late ME. 3. Math. The process of 
finding the quantity produced (see Product) 
by taking a given quantity (the multiplicand) as 
many times as there are units in another given 
quantity (the multiplier) ; or, in the case of a 
fractional multiplier, of fiinding the same frac- 
tion of the multiplicand as the multiplier is of 
unity, late ME. b. In Higher Algebra : The 
successive application of operators 1843. *^4. 

Alch* The art of ‘multiplying ’ -1696. 5. Bot. 
Increase in the number of whorls or of organs 
in a whorl 1849. 

X. M. of words in the body of the Law, is m. of 
arabiguipT Hobbes. One of the peculiarities which 
distinguish the present age is the m. of books John- 
SON. Repeated transcription involves m. of error 
1881. 2. Multiplicacioun and encrese of men and 

children in )>e norh Trevisa. 

atirib. : m. table, a table^ of products of factors 
taken in pairs, usually beginning ‘ twice one mre two * 
(2X1 — 2) and going up to some assumed limit. Also 
■\taile ofm. 

MulHplicative (mzrltiplikAiv), a. and sb* 
1653. fad. med. L. multiplicativus, f. muUi- 
plicai-t fnultiplicare\ see -rvE.] Tending, or 
having the power, to multiply or increase, b. 
Gram. Applied to numerals that express *so 
many times Also sb.t a m. numeral, 1727. 

Multiplicator (m 27 -ltiplik^it^i). 1542. [a. 
late L.] I. Math. — Multiplier 2 Now 
rare or obs. 2. Elect, and Magn. = Multi- 
plier 4. 1823. b. In a galvanometer, a flat 
coil of conducting wire for multiplying the 
effect of the current 1884. 
fMultipli-cious, a. 1617. [f. L. multiplici-., 
-plex\ see -ous.] Multiplex “I713. Hence 
tMulti]^li*ciously adv. 

Multiplicity (mz^ltipli-siti). 1587. [ad. L, 
muliiplicitas*'] i. Multiplex quality or con- 
dition; manifold variety. b. In the Kantian 
philosophy = Manifold sb.'^ 2 a. 1839. 3. 

The m. oft the great number of. So a, such 
(<z), thiSt etc. m. of. 1598. 

2- Such m. of words he hath 1598. 

Multiplier (mz^-ltipbiioi). late ME. [f. 
Multiply v. 4- -er \'] i. One who or a thing 
which multiplies something 1470. a. Math* 
The quantity by which another (the multipli- 
cand) is multiplied 1542. t3- One who per- 

forms the alchemical process of multiplication; 
hence, a false coiner -1560, 4. Electr* and 

Magn* An instrument used for multiplying or 
increasing by repetition the intensity of a force, 
current, etc. so as to make it appreciable or 
mensurable 1823. 5. Angling* A kind of reel 

by which the speed at which the fishing-line is 
gathered in at each turn of the handle is accele- 
rated; 2XsomuUiplying-reeli.8t7* 6. An arith- 
mometer for multiplying 1875. 

Multiply (m^dtipbi), v. ME. [a. OF. 
(mod.F.) multiplier^ ad. L. muliiphcare, i, 
multiplic- Multiplex.] i, trans* To cause 
to become much, many, or more ; to make 


j ma ny or manifold. Now rare exc. as coloured 
1 by sense 5. b. To adduce a large number of 
i (instances, etc.) 1716. fc. To increase the 
j intensity of; occas* to magnify optically -1651. 
j 3, intr.To become of great number or quantity ; 
5 to be increased by accumulation or repetition 
ME. 3. trans* To increase (a family, etc.) 
by procreation (freq. in pass.) ; -fto cause (the 
earth) to become populous. Obs. or arch. 
-1784. b. To breed (animals); to propagate 
(plants) 1471. 4. intr. To increase in number 
by natural generation ME. 5. trans. {Math.) 
To operate upon (a multiplicand) with a mul- 
tiplier so as to produce a product having the 
same ratio to the multiplicand as the multiplier 
has to unity. In Higher Algebra, to apply an 
operator to (an operand), late ME. b. intr. 
To perform the process of multiplication 1579. 
f6. Alch. {trans. and intr.) To increase the 
precious metals, as by transmutation of the 
baser metals. Also intr. (for pass.), said of the 
precious metals, late ME. 

X. Swete wordes multiplien & encressen frendes 
Chaucer. Phr. To m. words : t(<x) to be loquacious ; 
(< 5 ) to be verbose. To m. evil upon evil : to add evil 
to eviL C. Wee M. Smells, which may seeme strange 
Bacon. 2. The flame increased — multiplied — at one 
point after another Kingsley. 4. As for my Cats, 
they multiply 'd De Foe, $. Phr, 7 h w. (one quantity) 
into, fzn (another) ; to ni. (two quantities) together : 
to find the product of the two quantities. 6. Upon 
Nature thei falsely lye For Mettalls doe not Multiplie 

Multiply (m2?*ltipli), adv. 1881. [f. Mul- 
tiple -h -LY^.] In a multiple manner; spec, 
in Math* 

Mu-ltiplying-glass, 1628. fi. A magni- 
fying-glass -1680. 2. A toy consisting of a 

concave glass or lens, the surface of which is 
cut into numerous facets so as to give as many 
reflections of the object observed 1671. 

Multipoteiit (m2?lti*p<?tent), a. rare. 1606. 
[ad. L. multipotent-, -ens\ see MuLTi- and 
Potent.] Having much power. 
Multipre’sence. 1614. [ad. mod.L. niul- 
tiprsesentia : see Multi- and Presence.] 
The fact or faculty of being present in many 
places at once. So Multipre'sent a. 

The multi-presence of Christ’s body Bp, Hall, 

Multisect (m2?*ltisekt), a. 1826. [ad. mod.L. 
multisectus, f. multus MuLTi- + sectus, pa. 
pple. of secure to cut.] Entom* Of an insect ; 
Divided into numerous segments. So Mudti- 
sect V* 1862. 

Multisonant (m2?lti*s<mant), a. rare. 1656. 
[f. L. multison-usi see Multi- and Sonant.] 
Having many sounds; sounding much. So 
Multi'sonous a. 

Multitude (mz^dtitiM). ME. [a. F., or ad. 
L. muUitudo, -tudin-, f. multus', see -TUDE.] 

l. Numerousness ; great number. Also, 

number whether great or small. 3. A great 
number, a host, a crowd (^z/persons or things). 
Often ellipt* = m. of men, etc. in question. ME. 
b. pi. Great numbers, hosts, crowds 1596. tc. 
A great quantity ((^something) -1777. 3. A 

large gathering of people; a throng, late ME, 
4. With the : ‘ The many the populace, the 
common people 1535. 

1. Euen as the sand that is vpon the Sea-shore in 

m. Josh. XI. 4. 2. A m. of actions done by a m. of 

men Hobbes b. Multitudes of words bring much 
error 1683. c. All this..m. of misery Chatham. 3. 
A Multitude ’s a Bulky Coward 1682. 4. The many- 
headed M. Shaks. 

Multitudinous (m2?ltiti«*din9s), a, 1605. 
[f, L. multitudin-, muUitudo 4 - -OUS.] i. a. 
with pi. sb.; Existing in multitudes ; very 
numerous 1629. b. with collect, sb, : Con- 
sisting of a multitude 1606. c. with sing, sb, : 
Existing in a multitude of forms; having many 
elements or features; arising from or involving 
a multitude 1656. d. Said of the ocean or any 
mass of water with refeience to its great bulk 
or to its innumerable ripples 1605. e. Crowded 
(with), poet. 1820. 3. Of or pertaining to the 

multitude. Cor, ill. i. 156. 

1, a. The m. Pagans and Idolaters 1650, b. A 
more m, brood of sectaries Hallam. c. The m. moan 
and wail of the lost spirits Kingsley. d. This my 
Hand will rather The m. Seas incarnardine Shaks. 
e. To live In a home m. with herds Browning. So 
Multitu'dinary a. {rare) 1846. Multitu'dlnism, 
the principle which places the interests of multitudes 


a (patss). au (hwid). v (cut), g (Fr. ch^f). a (evar). ^^(/teye). ? (Fr. eau da vie), i (szt). «(Psycha). 9 (what), p 
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^fore those of indiv’iduals, esp. in religion i 36 o. 
Hence Multita*dinoiis-ly adv^ -ness. 

Multivalent (mnlti* valent^, a, 1872. [See 
Multi- i.] Ckem, Having many degrees of 
valency^. Hence Miilti*valence, -ency. 

Mllltivalve (mndtivslT^, a. and sb. 1753. 
[ad. mod.L. muliivalvis ; see J^IuLTl- and 
Valve.] Zool, and Bot. Having many valves; 
sh, a m, shell or animal having sucli a shell. 
Hence Mndtivalved, Multi va'lvnlar 

Multi vanous (m2?ltive»*n9s' , cu N ow rare. 
1620. ^[f. Multi- -r L, varius, as tr. Gr. 
ttoXvttoljclXos much-variegated.l Manifold and 
diverse. 

Multivions (mHtindas), a. 1656. [f. L. 

multivius (f. multus -b via) -r -ous.] Having 
many ways; going in many directions. 

Multivocal (mHti-vJkal), a. and sd. 1810. 
[f. L. multus Mlxti- -f vocare to call, after 
tinivocal^ etc.] Susceptible of many meanings ; 
sh. a m. word. 

An ambiguous or m, word Coleridge. 

Multocular a. 1713. [£ 

L. multus Mult(i- -{- oculus -h -AR h] HaHng 
many eyes, 

IlMiiltum (m 2 ?*lt 27 m), 1820. [perh. a use 

of L. muUum much.] Brewing. An extract of 
quassia and liquorice, used by brewers as an 
adulterant. H ard m. , a preparation of Cocculus 
indicus^ similarly used. 

Ij Multum in parvo (msrltvm in pauv^). 
1732. [L., = ‘ much in little ’.] A great deal 
in a small compass. Also ait rib. ^ as 
p. pocket-knife *, 

Multungulate (m 27 ltz?*ggi 2 !d/t), a. and sh. 
1839. [ad. mod.L, muUungulatuSt f. L. multus 
Mult(i- + ungula hoof; see -ate Having 
more than two hoofs; sb. a m. anim^ 
Multure (mz^-ltiui, -tjhr). ME. [a. OF. 
moliuret moulture, mod.F. mouture : — med.L. 
molitura^ t moUt-t moUre to grind.] A toll in 
kind paid to the miller for grinding com ; the 
right to exact this. Hence Mu'lturer, one who 
pays toll for the grinding of his corn at a mill. 

Mum (m2?m), z«/., and a. late ME. 

[Echoic; cf. Ger. mumrn.'] A, sb. ti. An inarti- 
culate sound made with closed lips. Also, in 
neg. or hypothetical context == ‘(not) the 
slightest word '. -1651. a. Refusal to speak, 
silence [colloq.) 1562. fa. A silent person 
--1808. B. int^ = ‘ Hush I ' ' silence 1 * * not a 
word ! ’ Also in m,*s the word, late ME. C. 
adj. Strictly silent or secret Sometimes quasi- 
adv,^ as to stand m., etc. {colloq.). 1521, 

B. No more woords, but m. & stand a while aside 
1568. 

Mum (m»m), Now chiefly 1640. 
[a, G. mumme.'] A kind of beer originally 
brewed in Brunswick. 

I thinke you*r drunk With Lubecks beere or 
Branswicks M, 1640. 

Mum (m 27 m), 1823. [Shortened f. 

Mummy sb.^l A pet name for * mother \ 

Mum (m 27 m), V, late ME. [f. Mum int. or 
j^.’-] ti. trans^ To silence; to put to silence 
-1654. t2. intr. To make an inarticulate 

sound with closed lips ; hence, to keep silence 
-1637. t3. To whisper -1680. 4. To act in 

dumb show; to play as a mummer 1530, 

4. When a whole Feople goes mumming and 
miming Carlyle. 

Mum, vulgar var. of Ma*am, 

Mumble (m 27 *mb’l), v. [ME, momele, freq. 
formation on Mum int . ; cf. Du. mummelm, G. 
mummelut etc.] i. intr. To speak indistinctly 
or with the lips partly closed; to mutter. 2, 
trans. To utter in low or indistinct tones 1440. 
3, intr, and trans. To chew or bite softly, as 
with toothless gums {tio^nrari) ME. t4» To 
maul, maltreat. Also, to bungle. -1753. 

I, So tottered, muttered, mumbled he, till he died 
Browning. 2. By one meanes or other, he learned 
to m. a Masse 1626. 3. Sitting, .alone, mumblyng 

on a crust 1561. And Gums unarm’d to m. Meat in 
vain Drvden. 4. Mr. Fox mumbled the Chancellor 
and his lawyers H. Walpole. 

Comb. ; tM,-matins, a Romish priest : tm.-news, 
a tale-bearer. Hence Mu*mble sb. an act of mum- 
bling. Mu‘mhler. Mu'mblingly adv. 

Mumbo Jumbo 1738. 

[?] I. A grotesque idol said to have been wor- 
shipped by certain tribes of negroes. 2. transf. 
An object of senseless veneration 1847. 


1564 . = Mum int., a., 


tMu mbu'dget 

and zhiS -1663. 
fOnoih she) Mum budget Butler Hud. i. iii, 2o3. 

^ Mumcbance [mzr*mtjcms; , sb. and a. 1528. 
a. MLG. mummenschanze, -kanze^ a certain 
game of dice, also, a masked serenade, f. mum- 
men. Mum z\ -f schanz a. F. chance ; see 
Chance sb .2 A. sb. ti. A dicing game 
resembling hikzaxd -1656. t2. Masquerade ; 

mumming ^1591. 3, In similative phrases : 

One who acts in dumb show. Hence, one \\ ho 
hp nothing to say; a dummy. 1694. B. adJ. 
Silent; tongue-tied {arch, and dial.) i6Sr, 

A* Phr, f 77 ? play m,i or aliuswefyy to pre- 
serve a dogged silence. B. Poor Twenty Ninth of 
February that had sate all this while m. at the side- 
beard Lamb. 

Mummer [m 27 *m 9 i). 1440. lsL.O¥,momeur, 
-eor^ f. momcr (prob, of Teut. origin) = MUM 
^'.] *f*i. One who mutters or murmurs -1548. 

2. tAn actor in a dumb show; one who takes 
part in a mumming 1502, b. slang, etc. A 
‘ play-actor ’ 1840, 

2. Grave mummers I sleeveless some, and shirtless 
others Pope, 

Mummery (mt^unsri). 1530. [a. OF 

mommerie, F. moTnerie ; see prec. and -Y ®.] 

I. A performance of mummers. 2, transf, 

‘ Play-acting *, Often applied contempt- to 
religious rituaL 1549. 

I. Your Fathers. .Disdain’d the M. of Foreign 
Strollers 1719. 2. Those rags of Popish mummeries 

186^ 

Mu mm i f y (m2?-mif9i), v, 1628. [ad. F. 
momijier, f, momie Mummy; see -fy.] i . trans. 
To make into a mummy; to preserve by em- 
balming and drying. Also, to dry into the 
semblance of a mummy. Also transf and fig, 

3. Path, (chiefly in pa. pple.) To shrivel or d^ 
up (tissues, etc.) X857, MuTTuntfica*tioii 1800. 

Mumming (mip-mig), vbl, sb. 1465. [i. 
Mum V, + -ING h] The action of disguising 
oneself; spec, the action of taking part in the 
representation of a mummers’ play. Chiefly in 
phr. to go a mumming. Also, a performance 
of mummers. b, transf, andy^. Often with 
contempt ref. to religious ceremonial 1528, 
Mummy (m2?-mi), sb.^ late ME. [a. F. 
momie, fmumie, ad. med.L. mumia, a, Arab. 
mumiyd an embalmed body, a mummy, f. mum 
wax] I. A medicinal preparation of the sub- 
stance of mummies (see 3); hence, an unctuous 
liquid or gum used medicinally. Obs, exc. 
Hist, (formerly also in med.L. form). fh,/oc. 
Dead flesh -1622. c. A pulpy substanceormass. 
Chiefly in to beat, etc. to a m, (earlier, to mi). 
1601. 2. In transf., etc., uses. *f-a. A sovereign 
remedy -1671. b. A medicinal bituminous 
drug obtained from the East 1601. fc. Gar- 
dening. A kind of wax used in grafting, etc. 
-1789. d. A rich brown bituminous pigment 
1854. 3. A dead body embalmed (according 

to the ancient Egyptian or other method) as a 
preparation for burial 1615. b. A human or 
animal body desiccated by exposure to sun or 
air. Also applied to a frozen carcase found in 
prehistoric ice. 1727. c. Stock Exchange slang : 
pU Egyptian securities 1903. 

z. fig. This universal medicine made of church m, 
is to cure all the evils of the state Burke, h. Merry 
W, III. V. 18, 3. fig. The old theological dogmas 

had become mere mummies 1876. 

Comb,', in.- case, the case of wood, etc. (usu. deco- 
rated with hieroglyphics) in which Egyptian mummies 
were enclosed ; -pits ^/.,^the catacombs in which^he 
Egyptian mummies were interred ; -wheat, a variety 
of wheat cultivated in Egypt, and said to have been 
grown from grains found in mummy-cases. Mtl*in- 
miform a. 1856. Mu*inmy v. to mummify 1620. 
Mummy (mt7*nii), sb.^ 1S39. [Childish 
var. of Mammy.] A child's word for mother. 
Mu-mmy-clom. 1843. i. The cloth in 
which Egyptian mummies were wrapped, 2. 
l/.S. A trade name for certain modern fabrics 
more or less resembling the material of mummy- 
cloths. Also momie-cloth, 1886, 

Mump, sb. 1592. [Symbolic of the move- 
ments of the Kps in m^ng a ‘ mouth ’.] ti. 
A grimace -X635. a. pi. See Mumps sb, pi. 
Mump (momp), vX 1586. [Related to 
Mump ] f i . trans. To utter imperfectly ; 

to mumble, mutter. Also with out, -1773. a. 
intr, fa. TTo grimace with the lips; to grin. 
Also transf. and fig, -1754. b. To assume a 


demure or miserable aspect of countenance; to 
be S'lent or sullen; to sulk, mope {arch.) 1610. 
3. a, intr. To mumble with the gums; to move 
the jaws as if munching food ; to munch, 
nibble. Ohs. oxc, dial. fb, trails. Ho 

chew with toothless gums -1838. 

1. Old men,.. Who m. their passion Goldsm. 2 b. 
It is ^Letter to enjoy a novel thnn to m. Ste\enson. 

3. _When he mumped or spoke, they [sc. his nose and 
chin] approached one another like a pair of nut- 
crackers Smollett. 

Mump (m 27 mp), v.- colloq. (orig. slang). 
1651. [prob. a. Du. mompen to cheat. Sense 
2 may belong to prea] tr. trans. To over- 
reach, cheat. Const, of, out of. -1734- 
intr. To beg ; fto sponge on others, b. trans. 
To obtain by begging or sponging, c. To visit 
(a house) in the course of a begging round. 

1673- 

2. One prince came mumping to them annually 
with a lamentable story about his distresses M acaulay. 
Hence Muunper, a beggar. 

Mumpish (m27*mpij), tr. 1721. [f. Mump 
sb. or v.^ -r -ISH ^.J Sullenly angry ; de- 
pressed. 

f Mumps, ^ 3 . 1598. [? short for Mumpsimus 
I b.] A term of contempt or mock endearment 
for a w'oman -1695. 

Mumps (mmnps), sb, fit, 1598, [Plural 
of Mump A] i. (const, as sing.). An acute 
specific contagious disease characterized by in- 
flammation and swelKng of the parotid and 
salivary glands. 2. A fit of melancholy or iK 
temper; sulks 1599. 

Mumpsimus (m2?*mpsimps). 1530. [An 
illiterate alteration of sumpsimus in the Mass : 
see N.E.D.] ti. One who obstinately adheres 
to old ways; an ignorant and bigoted opponent 
of reform -1553. ^h. As a vague term of con- 
tempt; An old fogey -1815. 2. A traditional 

custom, etc., obstinately adhered to how'ever 
unreasonable it may be 1545. 3. at t rib., quasi- 
adf. Stupidly conservative 1680. 

3. The m., and ‘ well as we are ’ people Syd. Smith. 
Mtm, V. north, and midi, ME. [a. ON. 

monu, munu, preterite-pres. vb. used as 
auxiKary of fut. (cf Maun).] Const, inf. 
without to : Must; tformerly occas. = shall. 
Munch. (m2?nj), v. late ME. [app. onoma- 
topoeic.] I, trans. To eat with noticeable action 
of the jaw's, as cattle chewing fodder, etc. Also 
with up. 2. intr. and dbsoL Also with away. 
1530. b. To work the jaw’S up and down, as 
old toothless people do in talking. Dickens. 

1. I could m. your good dry Oates Shaks. 2. 
Mach. I. uL 5. Hence Mtmcll sb, an act of munching. 

Mimchausen (mzmitjp-zon). The name of 
Baron Munchausen, the hero of a narrative of 
extravagant adventures, written in EngKsh by 
the German Rudolf Erich Raspe (1785) ; hence, 
an extravagantly mendacious story of adven- 
ture. Hence Munebau'semsm 1850. 
Mundane (m 27 -nd^in), a. 1475. [a, F. 
mondain, ad, L- mundanus, f. mundus world.] 

1. Belonging to this world (Le. the earth); 
worldly; earthly. b. Belonging to the w'oild 
as dist. from the church ; secular (rare) 1848. 

2. Pertaining to the universe; cosmic 1642, 

3. Astral, Pertaining to the horizon and not to 

the ecKptic or zodiac; chiefly in m. aspect, 
parallel 1687. 4. Nat, Hist. Found in all 

parts of the world. Darwin. 

X. Entangled with the birdlime of fleshly passions 
and m. vanity 1652. 2. M. soul, spirit i the anima 

mundi of the Platonists 1642, M. era, an era 
reckoned from the time of the creation of the world 
1838. Hence Mu’ndane-ly adv., -ness. Mun- 
danity (-ae*n-), worldliness (now rare). 
tMunda-tion. 1633. fnundationem, 

f, muftdare, f. mundus clean.] The action of 
cleansing; cleansed state -1755- ^ Mtimda- 

tory a., cleansing (rare) 1706; sb, a means or 
implement of cleansing ; a purificator 1674. 
Mundic (m»*ndik). 1671. [prob, Celtic 
Cornish.] Cornish miners’ name for pyrites. 
MundKEy (mipmdifai), v. Now rare or 
Obsm late ME. [ad. L. mundificare, f. mundus 
clean; see -FY.] i. trans. To cleanse, purify 
{Jit, and ftgi) 1504, 2. trans. In medical use; 

To free (the body, blood, etc.) from noxious 
matter; to cleanse, deterge, late ME. Hence 
Mundifica‘tioxi 1543* •f'Muiidificative a, and 
I sb, late ME.-1727. f Mu-ndlfier 1603-1727. 
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Mtmdii, van of Mandil, turban. 
Mundu’iigtis. 1637. [Joe. use of Sp. 
m^ndongj tripe, etc.] fi. Offal, refuse {rare) 
-1S34- 3 . Bad-smelling tobacco 1641. 

a. Clouds of vile m. vapour Scott. 
fjMtmga (m2?*gga). 1843. The bonnet 

monkey. 

Mtmgcom(e, var. ff. Mongcorn. 

Mungo (m2?*qg^). 1738. [var, ofMox- 

GoosE.] ti. = Mongoose i -1845. 2. 

roai (also imungo)'. the plant Ophiorrhiza 
Mungos^ a supposed antidote against the poison 
of snakes 1738. 

fMu*ngo 2 . 1769. [Name of a negro in 
Hekerstaffe’s The Padlock (1768)."] A tj^ical 
name for a black slave. Hence, a negro. -1839. 
Mungo 3 (m2?*gg£^). Alsomongoe. 1857. 
[?] Cloth made from devilled woollen rags; 
like shoddy, but of a better quality. 
Mungoos(e, Mungos, var. ff. I^Iongoose, 
Mungo \ 

Mungrel(l, obs. ff. Mongrel. 
Municipal (mi2^ni‘sipal), a, and s 3 . 2540. 

[ad. L. municipalise f. municip-, municeps 
member of a Municipium, f, muma civic offices 
+ root of capere to take.] A. adj, i. Per- 
taining to the internal affairs of a state as dist. 
from its foreign relations (now rare), b. 
iransf. Belonging to one place only; having 
narrow limits 1631. 2. Pertaining to the local 

self-government or corporate government of a 
city or town 1600. 3. Roman Hist. Of or 

pertaining to a Municipium ; hence, con- 
tempt, prowncial 1618.^ 

I. M. or civil law ; that is, the rule by which par- 
ticular districts, communities, or nations are governed 
Blackstone. Phr. M. rights, Jurisdiction^ etc. 2. 
M. charters 1864. A m. tramway 1S98. 

B. sb. I. Roman Hist, An inhabitant of a 
municipium (tr. L. municeps) 1727. [| 2. [Fr. ; 

short for garde municipalej\ A member of the 
MunicipS Guard, a body of soldiers under the 
control of the municipality of Paris 1837. 
Hence Mtmi*cipalism, m. or local patriotism ; 

m. institutions generally; also, preference for 
the m. principle in local government. Mtmi*- 
cipalist, an advocate of m. action or control ; 
also, one skilled in mu administration. Mtmi*- 
cipally adv. with regard to a municipality or 
to m. affairs. 

Municipality (mi^^nisipsediti). 1790. [a. 
F. municipaliti^ f. municipal', see prec.] i. 
A town, city, or district possessed of privileges 
of local self-government, also applied to its 
inhabitants collectively. 3, The governing 
body of such a town or district 1795. 3. A 

Municipium 1805. 4. Government on mtmi- 

cipal principles. E. A. Freeman, 

4. Here [in Italy] was muon its grandest scale 1S7 . . 
Municipalize (miwnrsipaloiz), Z'. 1880. 

[f. Municipal a, + -ize.] trans. To bring 
under municipal ownership or control ; to 
endow with municipal institutions. Hence 
Municip aliza*tion* 

11 Municipium (mi^nisi-pi^m). PL muni- 
cipia. 1720. [L., f. mtmicip-e municeps', see 
Municipal a."] Roman A 7 itiq. A city whose 
citizens had the privileges of Roman citizens, 
var. tMunixipy {gard) 1579. 

fMani-fic, a. 1754. muniJicuSi £ 

munus gift; see -fig.] « Munificent. So 
f Munifi’cal a. 1603. 

Munificence (mi2«ii*fisens). 1555. [a. F., 

ad. L. munificentia, f. munificent^ Munificent 
a,"} The quality of being munificent; splendid 
or princely generosity. So tMuni'ficeucy 

Muni^cent (mi2^ni*fisent), a, 1583, [ad. L. 
munificent-, altered stem of munificus Mu- 
NIFIC cd] Splendidly generous in giving ; (of 
actions, gifts) characterized by splendid gene- 
rosity. 

Think it not enoi^h to be Liberal, but M. Sir T. 
Browne. Hence Muni’ficeniiy adv. 
fMunifience. 1596. [Badly f. Munify + 
-ENCE.] Fortification, defence. Spenser. 
tMumify, zf. 1603. [ineg. £ L. munio 
[munird) + -FY.] To fortify; to provide with 
defence -1635. 

Muniment (miw-niment). late ME. [a. 
OF., ad. fortification (in med.L. 


title-deed, etc.}, f. munire; see -ilENT.] i. 
A document, e.g. a title-deed, etc., preserved 
as evidence of rights or privileges. Chiefly in 
collect, pi. 2, Anything serving as a means 
of defence or protecdon. Now rare. 1546. 
tb. pi. Things with which a person or place is 
provided; furnishings -1S52, 3. as 

7 n.-room, etc. ; also m. deed, a title-deed 1656. 
2. Weeannot spare the coarsest m. of virtue Emerson. 

Muni'te, v. Obs. exc. Hist. Pa, pph> 
tmunyte, tmunite. late ME. [f. L. mimit-, 
munire, earlier mcenire, £ mcenia pL, walls, 
ramparts.] trans. To fortify, strengthen, 
protect 

Munition (mh/ni*Jan)y sb. 1533. [a. F., 

ad. L. munitionem, f. mumre', see prec.] *f*^*®- 
The action of fortifying or defending, fortifica- 
tion {hi. and fig.). b. concr. Anything that 
serv’es as a defence or protection 1533. 2. 

sifig, and pi. = Ammunition sb, i. Often 
muniiion{s of war. 1533. 

I. With what m. he did fortiiie His heart Daniel. 
Hence Mtmi'tion u. to supply with munitions of 
war 1578; to furnish (a room) rare 1877; to work in 
a munition-factory igi6. Muni'tioner, one w'ho 
has the custody of ammunition ; (also Munitionee'r) 
a worker in a munition-factory. 

Munity (mir^niiti). Now rare, 1467. 
[App. sJteratioa of Imaiunity, as if f. L. 
munire to fortify.] A granted right or 
privilege. 

IjMunjeet (mzmdgrt). 1813. [Bengali 
manjithl\ The Bengal Madder, Rubia cordi- 
folia (formerly Munjista)', the roots of this 
plant used in dyeing. 

Munjistiu (m^ndgi’stin). 1863. [£ mod.L. 
Munjista (see prec.) -f -IN L] Chem, An orange 
colouring matter contained in munjeet. 
Munnion (m^myon). 1593. [Alteration 
of munial MONIAI-J Arch. =« MuLLION, 
Munsif : see Moonsiff. 

Muntin (mt^-ntin). Also-ing. 1611 (moun- 
tan). [Earlier mountaunt, a. F. montant, 
subst. use of pres. pple. of monter to Mount,] 
Building. A central vertical piece between two 
panels, the side pieces being called stiles, 
Muutjak (mt^mtdgsek). 1798. [a. Sunda 

minckekl] A small Asiatic deer of the genus 
Cervulus, esp. C, munifak of Jslvsl. 

Muntz (mzmts). [Patented 1832; name 
of G. F. Muniz, of Birmingham, inventor.] 
M. nutal ; an alloy of copper and zinc used esp. 
for sheathing the bottoms of ships, 

Muraena, murena (miurfma). 1555. [a. 
L. murxna, murena sea-eel, lamprey, a. Gr. 
jjLvpaiva, also Cjiypaiva, a fem. formation on 
pLvpos, crpvpos sea-eel.] In early use, a kind of 
eel mentioned by ancient writers. Now usually, 
a fish of the genus Muroena, the type of the 
family Murxnidx or Eels, lienee Mursemoid 
a. belonging to the family Murxnidx of fishes; 
sh. a m. fish 1803. 

Murage (miusTedg). Now Hist, late ME. 
[a. OF. murage, in med.L. muragium, f. F. 
mur Mure ; see -age.] A toll or tax levied 
for the building or repairing of the walls of 
a town. Also the right of levying such a toU, 
Mu*ial,2A 1471. \p.,P . muraille \ — Com. 
Rom. *muralia, repr. neut. pi. of muralis 
taken as fem. sing.; see-AL 2.] 1. A wall 

-1555. 2. [f. next] U.S. A mural decoration. 

Mural (miu9Tal)j a. 1546. [a. F. mural^ 
ad. L. muralis, f, murus w^; see Mure and 
-AL I.] I. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
wall 1586. 3. Placed, fixed, or executed on 

a wall 1561, fb. Of a fruit-tree: Growing 
against, and fastened to, a wall. Also of the 
fruit -1731. 3* Phys, and Path. Belonging 

to or connected with the wall of the body or of 
any of its cavities. Of. Parietal. 1884. 

I. And soon repair d Her m. breach Milt. Lofty 
unbroken m. precipices 1880. M. crown ORoman 
AntiqD% an embattled crown, conferred upon the 
soldier who first scaled the wall of a besieged town. 
So fn. coronet, garland, vjreath, etc. Hence, any 
embattled crown. 2. The m. tablets to the memory 
of departed rotors 1837. M. arch (Astr.) : a wall or 
arch to which is attached an instrument { 7 n.arc, circle, 
quadrant, etc.) for observing meridian altitudes. 

Murder (m^udoi), sh. Also {riovrdial, and 
Hist, or arch.) murther. [OE. mordor neut, 

: — OTeut. '^murjrd*^ : — ^pre-Teut. ^mriro-m, 


f. root ''mer- : mor- : mr- to die, whence L, 
mori, 7 nors {morit-) death, Gr. pLopros, Bporos, 
etc. , mortal. The change of OE. 6 tod before r 
IS exceptional.] i. The most heinous kind of 
cnminal homicide ; an instance of this. In 
Efig. Law, defined as the unlawful kilhng of a 
human being with malice aforethought; often 
wilful m. b. Often applied to a death-sen- 
tence, killing of men in war, or any action 
causing destruction of human life, which is 
regarded as morally wicked, whether legal or 
not. Judicial m, : see Judicial a. i. 1551. 
t2. Without moral reprobation : Terrible de- 
struction of life -1590. 3. As a cry or exclam, 

of real or pretended alarm 1470. 

I. There was.. one called Barrabas, which in the 
vproure had committed murthur Coverdale Ma^k 
XV. 7. M, in the first degree (U.S.) : i. e. where there 
are no extenuating circumstances ; opp. to 7 u. in the 
second degree. Provb. M. will out'. i.e. cannot be 

hidden. The m, is out: said when something Is 
suddenly revealed or explained, b. Condemn them 
for the Murther of Socrates Stillingfl. 3. To cry 
blue ni. (slang) : to make an extravagant outcry. 
Murder (m^-jdsj), v. Also (now dial.) 
murther. [prob. not a survival of OE. [d-, 
for-, of-)myrhrian (: — OTeut. ^murprjan, f. 
^murpro- Murder sb.) but a new formation 
on the sb., partly suggested by OF. mordrir 
(mod.F. meurtrirXo bruise).] i. trans. To 
Mil (a human being) unlawfully with malice 
aforethought; to kill wickedly, inhumanly, or 
barbarously ME. b. To slaughter in a terrible 
manner, to massacre ME. c. absol. To commit 
murder. Now 1535. 2. To spoil by bad 
execution, representation, pronunciation, etc. 
1644. 3. To consume (time) unprofitably 1712. 

I. Hamilton murdered the old man in cold blood 
hlACAUiAY. fig. Macbeth does murther Sleepe, the 
innocent Sleepe Shaks. 2. The Sense too oft is 
murder'd by the Sound 1693. 3. It kills time, or 

rather murders it, this company. keeping Scott, 

Murderer (m:p*jd 9 r 32 ). ME. [Partly f. 
prec. -t -ER^; partly a. AF. mordreour, mur- 
dreour, agent-n. f. mordrer ==■ prec.] i. One 
who murders or is guilty of a murder. f2. A 
small cannon or mortar used to clear the decks 
when an enemy boards a ship; a znurdering 
piece 1497-1704. Hence Mu*rderess 1588. 
Murcierous (m^udsrss), a. 1535. [£ Mur- 
der sb. -h -ous.] 1. Of persons : tGuilty of 
murder; capable of or bent on murder. Also 
iransf of weapons, physical agents, etc. 2. 
Of the nature of, characteristic of, or involving 
murder 1593. 

I. Stay murtherous villaines Shaks. The Murd’rous 
King Milt, 2. A murd’rous deede Shaks. Where 
..the brown Indian marks with m. aim Goldsm. 
Hence MuTderous-ly adv,, -ness. 
fMure, sb, 1471. [a, F. tnur : — L. zmirzim 
(murus),] A wall -1651. 

Mure (miusi), 27 . late ME. [a. F. nmrer 
: — L. murare, £ murusJ] trans. — Immure v. 
I, 2 ; also, to block up, or build up (a door, 
gate, etc.) with bricks and mortar, stones, etc. 

The fine Kings are mured in a caue Josh. x. heading. 
fMuTenger. Also muringer. 1506. [Orig. 
murag&r, f. Murage ; cf. passenger, etc.] An 
officer whose duty it was to keep the walls of a 
city in repair -1815. 

Murex (mius-reks). PL murices (miuo’- 
risfz), also murexes. 1589. [a. L., prob. 

cogn. w. Gr. sea-mussel.] A kind of 
shell-fish, which yields a purple dye. Flence 
MiiTexan Chem, purpuric acid 1838. Mu*- 
rexide, purpurate of ammonia 1838. 

Muriate (miuaTi/t), sb. 1790. [a. F. 

muriaie, f. muriatique MURIATIC. See -ATE ^ 
ic.] Chem. Old name, still current Comm., 
for Chloride. 

Muriate (miusTfrit), v. rare, 1699, [f. L. 
muria + -ATE ^.] trans. To pickle in brine. 
Muriated (miua*ri/ted) jppl. a. 1789. [f. 

Muriate sb. or v, -1- -ed.] ta. Chem, Com- 
bined with chlorine. M, iron, lead, etc.” 
chloride of iron, etc. t). Impregnated with 
a chloride or chlorides. 

Muriatic (miuori^'tik), a, 1675. [ad. L. 
muriaticus pickled in brine, f. muria brine.] 
f I. Pertaining to, of the nature of, consisting 
of, or containing brine 1830. 2. Chem, Applied 

to substances obtained from the sea, as in m. 


a (pass), au (l^wd). » (c«t). g (Fr. clujf), 0 (ev^). ^xff^eyd), ? (Fr. eau vie), i (szt). /(Psyche). 9 (what), p (g^t). 
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aczd, hydrochloric acid (now Comm.) : fm. saU, 
a chloride; fm, ether ^ chloric ether. 

Mtiricate (miua-rikit), a. 1661. [ad. L. 
muricaius shaped like the mnrex, f. mnric- 
Murex.] Bot. and Zoal. Furnished with 
sharp points, studded with short hard excre- 
scences. So MiiTicated a, 1707. 

Mtiricoid (miOa*rikoid), a. 1890. [f. L. 

muric-f murex -f -oiD.] ZooU Resembling a 
murex or some part of a murex. 

Mu'riform, a. 1832. [ad. mod.L. muri^ 
formis, t L. mums w^ali : see -FORM.] Boi, 
Applied to cellular tissue suggesting resem- 
blance to courses of bricks in a wall. 

Mtirine (miusTain, -rin). 1607. [ad. L. 
mur intis, £ mur-, mus mouse.] A. adj. Re- 
sembling a mouse; of or belonging to the 
family Aiuridse or the sub-family Murinx. B. 
sh. A member of this family or sub-family 

Murk, mirk (m^ik), sb.'^ [OK mirce^ 
related to Murk a.] i. Darkness (/it. and 
Now chiefly So, 3. Thick or murky 
air or vapour ME, 

I. Ere twice in. murke and occidental! dampe Moist 
Hesperus hath quench’d her sleepy Lampe Shaks. 
Murk (m^ik), 1676. =Marc. 

Murk, mirk (m^ik), a. Now dial. (Sc.) 
and poet, or arch, [OE. mirce : — OTeut. 
^merkwjo-'t ^merkwi-. The Sc. spelling mirk 
is favoured in mod. poetic use.] Deficient in 
light, dark ; dark in colour. 

M. Monday 5 ‘c,, the day of the great solar eclipse 
of 29 Mar. (=8 April N.S.) 1652. Jig. Mirk despair 
Made me think life was little worth Ramsay. Hence 
MuTkness, ini*rkness. 

Murk, mirk (m»jk), v. ME. [f. Murk 
a.’] ti. iutr. To grow dark -1633. 2. trans. 
To darken, obscure (lit. and Jig.) ME. 

Murky tr. nzr<?bef. i7thc. ME. 

[f. Murk sU + -yi] x. Of places : Dark 
and gloomy. 2. Of darkness, the atmo- 
sphere: ^ Thick and heavy. 3. Sullen, ‘ dark’. 

I. Hell is m. Shaks. 2. So sented the grim Feature, 
and upturn’d His Nostril wide into the murkie Air 
IMilt. Hence Mu’rkily adv. MuTkiness. 
Murmur (mp'imvi), sb. late ME. [a. F. 
murmure masc., f. murmurerXo Murmur.] i. 
Subdued continuous sound ; an instance of this. 
Now rare exc. in the m. of (z brook, the waves, 
etc.), b. Path. A sound of this kind heard in 
auscultation 1833. 2. ta. Muttered or indis- 

tinct complaint, grumbling, or repining. b. 
An instance of this, late MK ts* Rumour, 
In m , ; ' whispered about*. -1772, 4. A softly 

spoken word or sentence; subdued or nearly 
inarticulate speech 1674. b. Phonetics, Applied 
to the utterance of voiced sounds 1669. 

I. All the live m. of a summer’s da:^ M. Arnold. 
2. Some discontents^ there are; some idle murmurs 
Drvden. 4. What billing, exchanging stolen glances, 
and broken murmurs ? Goldsm. b. m.~vo2ve/, the 
vowel (a). Hence MilTiaurouSyr. accompanied by 
m.; abounding in or characterized by murmurs; 
fcomplaining. MuTmurous-ly adv.^ -ness. 
Murmur (m^*iin»i), v, late ME. [a. F. 
murmurer^ ad. L. murmurare, f, murmur,'] 
I, intr. To produce or emit a low continuous 
sound. 2. To complain in low muttered 
tones ; to grumble. Often with at, against, 
1474. 3. trans. To utter (sounds, words) in 

a low voice and indistinctly 1535, 

1. They murmureden as dooth a swarm of Been 
Chaucer. a. The peple m, and ryse agayn the}^: 
lord Caxton. 3. The Pharisees heard that the people 
murmured such things concerning him John vii. 32. 
Hence fMurmura'tion, murmuring, late ME. 
-1687. Mifrmurer 1526. Mu'rmimnglytf^a?®'. 1611. 

Murphy (m^-ifi). slang, 18 ii. [Use of 
a common Irish surname.] A potato. 
Murphy('s) button. Surg. 1895. A 
device invented by J. B. Murphy, an American 
surgeon, for reuniting the parts of an intestine 
after complete severance, 
f Murr. late ME. [Prob, of symbolic origin.] 
A severe form of catarrh -1756. 

II Murra (mt?Ta). Also murrha, myrrha. 
5:598. [L. murra = late Gr. txbppia,"] Pom, 
Aniiq. A substance of which precious vases 
and other vessels are made. 

Murrain (mz^-ren), sb. and a. ME. [a. F. 
marine ~ Sp. morriUa cattle plague, perh. a 
deriv, of L. mori to die.] A. sb. -f i. Plague, 


pestilence -1613. 
cattle. late ME. f 3. Flesh of animals that 

have died of disease; also, dead flesh, carrion 
-1610. t4. Mortality (usu., by pestilence); 

occas, slaughter -1632. 5. aiirib., as m. 

cattle, etc. 1490, fB. adj. Ill-conditioned, 
‘plaguy’. Also quasi-ff^fc^, ‘confoundedly*. 
-1728. 

A, I. Phr. ^A 7 n.of{if], 7 n.ineeitkem, 7 n.oit{one\ 
may a m. or pestilence fall on (some one). With a 
7 tt., what a (the) tk., etc.: exclamations of anger, 
2. The m, among bees is very rare 1657, 

Muire (mflj). 1602. [?] a. Any of several 
guillemots ; b. the razor-billed auk. So Murre- 
let (mp’jlet), a small species of auk. 


2, An infectious disease in ^ stone bed belonging to the red sandstone for- 

mation of Germany. 

Muscid (m 27 *sid j, a. (sbl). 1895. [f. mod.L. 
Alusctdde, f. musca fly ; see -id Etiiom. Of 
or pertaining to the dipterous family Mnscidx, 
or flesh-flies; sb, one of these. 

Muscle (m2?*sl). 1533. [a. F.j or ad. L. 

musculus, dim. of mus mouse, from the fancied 
similarity of the form of some muscles] i. 
Anat. and Pkys. Any one of the contractile 
fibrous bands or bundles, ha\ung the function 
of producing movement in the animal body. 
3, collect. The muscles collectively ; muscular 
I substance or tissue 1781. b. Used in re£ to the 
exercise of the muscles, esp. as opposed to the 
mind 185a 

X. Koi to move a m . : to be perfectly motionless. 
Cotnb . : m. sensation, m. sense = muscular sen- 
sation, seme (see Muscular a. i). Hence Mu*scle 
V , to TK. ift{to (U.S.): to force one’s way in(to. 
Mu'scled a. (chiefly with adj. or adv. prefixed). 
Muscly (mi’s’ll), a, composed of moscle, exhibiting 
great muscular development {rare'l 1594. 

tMusde: see Mussel. 
tMu-scling. 1709. [f. Muscle -f -IN gL] 
The delineation or representation of the 
muscles in Painting or Sculpture -172a 
Muscology (mnskpTodgi). 1818. [ad. 
mod.L. muscologia, £ L. mtiscus moss; see 
-ologv.] = Bryology. So Museologist. 
Muscose (m2?*skJus), a. 1707- [ad, L. mus- 
cosus, £ muscus; see -OSE.] Moss-like. 
Muscovado (msodkdvR*^), 1619. [a. Sp. 
mascahado adj. Pg. mascavado (sugar) of 
lowest quality.] In full m, sugar : Raw or un- 
refined sugar obtained from the juice of the 
sugar-cane by evaporation and draining of the 
molasses. 

Muscovite (mt7*sk^voit), and a. Now 
Hist, or arch, 1537. [ad. mod.L. Muscovite , 
f. Muscavia Muscovy; see -ite ^ i.] A. sb, A 
native or inhabitant of Muscovy; a Russian. 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to Muscovy or its 
inhabitants, Russian 1601, Also ’j-Muscowian 
1555-1691. 

Muscovite (m2?*sk<?vait), sb.^ 1862. [f. the 
name Muscovy (glass ) ; see -ITE ^ 2 b. j Min, 
Common mica. 

Muscovy (m 27 *sk<?vi). 1573. [a, F. Mus~ 
covie,^ later Moscovie, ad. mod,L, Moscovia, f. 
Russian name of Moscow.] The name of the 
principality of Moscow, applied to Russia 
gener^y. I. Used attrib, or quasi-^ri;^ in the 
name of things belonging to, produced in, or 
obtained from Muscovy, as M. hide, leather, 
Russia leather; fM. glass, common mica; also, 
occas., =Talc. H. Uses due to misinter- 
pretation or perversion of designations con- 
nected with Musk sb. i. A species of Crane’s- 
bill or Geranium, Mrodium moschaium 1688. 
2. = Musk-rat 1. 1693. 3. Muscovy duck. 

= Musk-duck i. 1657. 

Muscular (nm*ski2^^), a. 1681. [ad. 
mod.L. *muscularis, £ musculus Muscle.] 
1, Of or belonging to muscle or the muscles 
1685. a. (I)omposed of or of the nature of 
muscle 1681. 3. Characterized by muscle, 

having well-developed muscles 1736. 

I, iJf. feeling, sensation : feeling or sensation which 
accompanies the action of the muscles. M. sense : 
the faculty of m. sensation, popularly regarded as a 
particular application of the sense of ‘ touch *, M. 
sound, or the resonance attending sudden m. contrac- 
tion [of the heart) 1837. M. rheumatism 1896. 3. The 
spreading Shoulders, m., and broad Thomson. Phr. 
M, Christianity ; applied since about 1857 to a variety 
of Christian opinion and practice (associated with the 
writings of Charles Kingsley) which lays stress upon 
the importance of a healthy condition of body as 
conducive to morality and true religion, ^ So mus- 
CTilaTity, the quality or state of being m. 1681. 
Mtfscularize v. to make m. Mu'scularly adm. 

Musculation (mjTski^^l^’Jsn). 1857. [a.F., 
£ L. musculus*, see Muscle and -ation.] a. 
The function of muscular movement, t). The 
disposition or arrangement of muscles. 
Musculature (m2?*skiz4latiui). 1875. [a. 
F., f. L. musculus.] The muscular system of 
the whole body or of one of its organs. 
Muscule, obs. f. Muscle, Mussel. 
Musculo- (m 27 *ski 24 l<?), comb. f. L. mus- 
culus Muscle, usu. in sense ‘ pertaining to 


Murrey (mzyri), sb, and a. Now Hist, or 
arch, late AIE. [a, OF. morl adj. and sb., 
morle fern, sb., murrey colour, murrey-coloured 
cloth, ad. med.L. moratus, moraia, f. L. 
morum mulberry.] (Of) the colour of the mul- 
berry; purple-red; also, cloth of this colour. 

M. and blue were the colours of the house of York 

Mtirrhine (m2?*rin, -sin), a. and sb. Also 
^y-* 1579* [2.d. L. murr{h)inus, f. murra (see 
Murra); cf. late Gk. fzoppivos.] Made of or 
pertaining to murra. M. glass : a mod. fancy 
name for a delicate ware brought from the East, 
and made of fluor-spar. sb. A m. vase. 
Murrion, Murry, Murther, Murza r see 
Morion ^ Murrain, Moray, Murder, 
Mirza. 

Mus, obs. £ Mouse. 

H Musa (mi^-za). PI. -ae, -as. Also 16- 
17th c. muse. 1578 (musa,mose). [mod.L., 
f. Arab. mauza\] In early use, the plantain 
or banana tree. Now only Bot., a plant of the 
genus including the plantain tree {M. para- 
disiaca), the banana. 

Hence Musa'ceous a. pertaining to the N.O, 
Mtisaceae (typical genus Musa) 1852. 

Musang (miz^3se*q). 1783. [a. Malay 

musang wild cat,] An E. Indian palm-civet 
(Paradoxtirus hermaphroditus), 

Mus.B., Mus.Bac. Abbrev. of mod.L. 
Musicse Baccalaureus ‘ bachelor of music 
Muscadel, var. of Muscatel. 

II Muscadin (mzVskadsen). 1794. [Fr. ; mus- 
cadin musk-comfit used transf.j A Parisian 
term for : A dandy, exquisite. Hence applied 
in contempt to the members of a moderate 
party in the French Revolution (about 1794-6), 
composed chiefly of young men of the upper 
middle class. 

Muscadine (nm-skMoin, -in). 1517. [perh. 
Eng, formation on Pr. muscat, fern, mtiscade 
(see Muscatel) + -ineU] i.In {u]lm.-zvine, 
= Muscatel i. Obs. exc. Hist. s. In full 
m, grape. The name of varieties of grape 
having the flavour or odour of musk; also, a 
vine bearing a variety of this grape 1611. 
llMuscae (mirsi). 1753. [L., nom. pL of 

musca fly.] Specks which appear to float 
before the eyes ; in full muscse volitantes (vpli- 
tsemtzz). 

Muscal(l)onge, var. ff. Maskinonge. 
Muscardine (m2?ska*jdm). 1846. [a. F.] 
A disease of silkworms, caused by a vegetable 
parasite or fungus. Hence Mu'seardined a, 
IlMuscari (m^skee’ri, -roi). 1597. [mod.L.] 
A genus of plants of the hyacinth tribe of 
Liliacex; a plant of this genus, esp. M. botryoi- 
des, the grape hyacinth, 

Muscat (m2?-skset). 1578. [a. F. muscat 
adj., a. '^x, muscat 2 .C), = lumoscato having the 
flavour of musk : — ^late L. *muscatus, f. muscus 
Musk jA] i. In faILm, vuine, = Muscatel i. 

2. In full m. grape. = MUSCADINE 2. 1655. 

t3. A kind of peach ; also, a kind of pear 
—1741. 4. A fungus, Agaricus albellus 1887. 

CoTitb . m. rose [F. rose mwscate }, the musk-rose. 
Muscatel, muscadel (m 27 skate*l, -de*l). 
late ME. [a. OF. muscadel, muscatel, a. Pr. 
'^muscadel, dim, of muscat', see prec.] i. A 
strong sweet wine made from the muscat or 
similar grape. 2. = Muscadine 2. 1517* 

3. pi. In full m, raisins. Raisins prepared from 
the muscatel grape, Malaga raisins 1652. 
IIMuschelkalk (mu*Jelkalk). 1833. [Ger., 
f. muschel mussel + kalk lime.] Geol, A lime- 


6 (Ger. Koln), if(Fr. pe«). ii (Ger. MKller). « (Fr. d«ne). » (c«rl). e (e») (thrre). /(«i)(r«m). |(Fr.farre). 5 (ft'r, fism, «aith). 
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musde and . . as m.-arieriai^ -cutaneous^ 
’•li^menious, -tendinous adjs. 

*|*Mit*SCtlIoiis, a, 1541. [ad. L. musculostis, 
f, musculus^ see Muscle and -ous.J = Mus- 
CULVR -1775* 

Mtis.D., Mtis.Doc. 1786. Abbrev. of 
mod. L, Musicje Doctor^ doctor of music. 

Muse (mi«z), jAI late ME. [a. F., ad. L, 
musa, a, Gr, ftovcra : — pre-Hellenic *moniya, 
f. Indo-Eur. mon- (: men ; mn-) to thinls, re- 
member; see Mind s^.] i. Mjik. (Now usu. 
w. capital.) One of nine sister-goddesses, the 
offspring of Zeus and Mnemosyne (Memor\’), 
regarded as the inspirers of learning and the 
arts, esp. of poetry and music, and represented 
as young and beautiM vir^ns. b. In classical 
poetry f^e jmtse is often invoked as if there 
were only one 1629. a. (With or without 
capital.) a. Chiefly with possessive; The 
inspiring goddess of a particular poet. Hence, 
his particular genius, style, or spirit, late MK 
b. The M . : poetry personified, as an object of 
devotion. So the Muses ; the liberal arts, 
polite literature. 1755. c. iraitsf. One under 
the guidance of a Muse, a poet 1615. 

I, In modem use Clio is the Muse of Hstory, 
Thalia of Comedy, Melpomene of tragedy, Euterpe 
of music, Terpsichore of dancing, and Urania of 
astronomy. The other names, Ehato, Polyhymnia, 
and Calliope, are not so frequently mentioned in 
modem literature. So songe the myghty M., she 
That cleped jrs caliope ChjlUcer. 2. a. .\s though 
my muze^ were mute and durst not_ sing Gascoigne. 
Foole saide My m. to race, looke in thy heart and 
write Sidney, b. And strictly meditate the thankles 
M. Milt. The votaries of the northern muses 
Johnson, ‘c. That attenuated but majestic m. Mrs. 
Montagu 1903, 

Muse (miwz), arch, MIS' [f* MuSE 
V.] fa. The action of musing ; profound 
abstraction, b. A fit of abstraction ; now only 
in sing, fc. To he at a m,\ to * wonder ’ 
[whether^ etc.), 

a. He,. was fill’d With admiration, and deep M. to 
heare Of things so high and strange Milt. 

fMuse, sb.^ See Musa. 

Muse (mi«z), V, ME. Now literary, [a. 
F. muser to waste time, also to meditate = Pr. 
musar. It musare to stare about, idle, loiter.] 
I, intr. To be absorbed in thought; to ponder; 
also trans. {now rari) to ponder over, reflect 
upon, contemplate. a. intr. With dependent 
question : To be at a loss to discover, wonder 
what, how, etc. Now rare, late ME, 3. To 
be astonished, wonder, marvel {now rarCt ^oet,) 
ME. ; talso trans, to marvel at 1567-1610. 4. 

intr. To gaze meditatively on, upon, MK fs. 
To mutter {discontentedly); to grumble, com- 
plain, late ME.-I598; also trans. late ME. only, 
b, trans. To say or murmur meditatively 1834. 

I. Whyle I was th^ musynge, the fyre kyndled 
CovERDALE Ps, xxxviii. 3. 2. Whyle men mused 

what the matter ment More. 3. Do not m. at me 
ray most worthy Friends Shaks. I m. my Lord of 
Gloster is not come Shaks. I cannot too much m. 
Such shapes Shaks. 4. The mind . , Is left to m, upon 
the solemn scene Wordsw. S- Merry JV, v. v, 253. 
Hence Mu'ser. Mmsingly adv. 

Muse : see Meuse. 

Museful (mi^-zfiil), a, i6r8. [f. Muse 
4* -FUL.] Absorbed in thought; pensive. 

Full of m, Mopings Dryden. Hence Mu'sefully 
adv. 1885. 

Mu'seless, a, pedantic, 1644, [f. Muse 

+ -LESS, after Gr. d/xoncros.] Without 
learning; uncultured. 

The m. cry of the multitude Ruskin. 

Musellim (musedim). 1687. [Arab, mu- 
salUm, lit paymaster,] A Turkish officer^ the 
lieutenant of a pasha. 

Muset (mi«*zet). Obs, exc. dial. (mussitV 
1592, [a. OF. mucefte, mmsette', see Meuse.] 
= Meuse sh i. 

Musette (iimze’t). late ME. [a. F., dim. 
of OF. mrnel] i. A kind of bagpipe. 2. A 
soft pastoral air imitating the sound of the bag- 
pipe; a dance for this music 1726. 3, A reed 

stop on an organ 1825. 4. A small kind of 

oboe 1880. 

Musetun (mi«zz“i?m). Also fmusaBUin. 
1615. [a. L., ad. Gr, fiovareioyf {iovaaiov seat 

pf the muses, f. ftovm Muse jA^.] i. a. Mist 
capital M.) The university building 
at Alexandria by Ptolemy ^ter. tb. 

an (laud), v (cMt). ^ 


gen, A building or apartment dedicated to the 
pursuit of learning or the arts; a study; a 
library -1760. 2. A building used for storing 

and exhibiting objects illustrative of antiquities, 
natural history, fine and industrial art, etc. 

1683. 

^ 2. The Jhtscum or Ashfjwids Museum, anea-t Build- 
ing in the City of Oxford 1706. Jig. Miss Blanche., 
had quite a little m. of locl^ of hair in her treasure- 
chest Thackeray, M.-piece, a piece worthy of ex- 
hibition in a m. ; a very fine example. 

Mush, (mzij), sh.t 1671. [App. a var. of 
hriASH I. JV, Amer, A kind of porridge 

made wfith mead (chiefly of maize) boded m 
water or milk. 2. Anything soft and pulpy 
1824. 

a. Jig. Stewed into m., hearing a popular preacher 
1^6. 

Mush (mzij), shA slang, 1821. [Shortened 
f. Mushroom sb."] i. An umbrella, 2. A 
small cab-proprietor 1887. 

Mush (inz>J), V, Sc. 1578. [Perh. a. OF. 
mouchtr to cut] trans. * To cut out with a 
stamp, to nick or notch* (Jam.). 

Musha (mzz'fa), int. 1831. [a. Ir, maiseadh, 
lit. * if it is so ’.j An exclam, of strong feeling 
used by Irish speakers. 

Mushroom (m2?*Jrz«n), late ME. [a. F. 
mousseron^ usu. held to be f, mousse moss.] i. 
In early use, a fungus of any of the larger 
' umbrella-shaped ’ species. Now, the common 
edible mushroom, Agaricus campestris, and 
species that closely resemble it. Some apply 
mushroom to the edible fungi, and toadstool to 
the poisonous. The mushroom is a proverbial 
type of rapid growth. 2, Jig. a, A person or 
family that has suddenly sprung into notice ; 
an upstart Also applied to a city, institution, 
etc. 1593. tb. A contemptible person -1769. 
3. a. slang (disused). An umbrella 1856. b. 
colloq, A low-crowned circular hat, esp, a lady's 
straw hat with down-curving brim 1865. 4. = 

mushroom'-colonr 1884. 5. attrib, or quasi- 

adf., esp, with sense ‘upstart’, * ephemeral’ 
IS 99 * 

2. SL Sheffield Is an old oak 5 Birmingham is a m. 
Bentham. s, A Mushrome Love sprung from a 
transitory View Savage. 

Comb, I m. anchor, a mooring anchor having a 
saucer-sloped head upon a central shaft j m.-colour, 
a pale pinkish colour resembling that of a m. ; m.- 
tcoral, -stone = Fungite; -ring = Fairy.ring; 
m. spawn, the^ vegetative mycelium of mushrooms, 
usu. embedded in an earthy matrix, 

Musbroom 1893. [f. prec.] 

intr. Of rifle-bullets ; To expand and flatten 
(out), b, U.S. Of fire : To spread outwards 1903. 
c. trans. To cause (a bullet) to ' mushroom 

Mu^stirooming, gerund and pr, pple. 1894. 
[f. prec. sb.] Gathering mushrooms. 

Musby (m27*Ji), a, colloq, 1876. [f. Mush 
sbj- 4- -yL] Soft, pulpy; also Jig, Hence 
Mu'shiness. 

Music (miw'zik). ME. [a. F. musique, ad. 
L. mttsica, ad. Gr. fjLovanci} (sc, r€xvrf) lit 
' the art of the Muse ’ (fern, of fiovciuSs, f. nova a 
Muse j^.*).] i. That one of the fine arts 
which is concerned with the combination of 
sounds with a view to beauty of form and the 
expression of thought or feeling; also, the 
science of the laws or principles by which this 
art is regulated. 2. Sounds in melodic or 
harmonic combination, whether produced by 
voice or instruments, late ME. b, transf. 
Applied, e.g., to the song of birds the murmur 
of running water, etc., spec, the cry of hounds 
on seeing the chase. Also in ironical colloca- 
tions, 1590. 3. Musical composition 1607. 

f 4. A piece of music composed or performed 
-1674. 5. A company of musicians ; the com- 
pany of musicians attached to a military force; 
a 'band of music’ (see Band sb.^ 4). [Cf, F. 
musique,'] Obs. exc. in military or court use. 
1586. 6. Musical instruments (now dialJ) 

1661. 7. The written or printed score of a 

musical composition; such scores collectively; 
musical composition as represented by graphic 
symbols 1770. 8. U.S, colloq. Liveliness; 

excited wrangling : diversion ; sport 1859. 

I. Considered as an art, music has two distinct 
branches, the art of the composer and that of the 
executant. The word is often used with special ref. 
to the executive branch, and to instrumental execution 

Fr. ch^f). 9 (ev^r). si ( 7 , eye), 9 (Fr. eau 


rather than vocal N.E.D. z. Muiick has Charms to 
sooth a savage Breast Congreve. Jig, I shall now 
he kil’d, Even with the musick of her voice Dave- 
NANT. He murmurs near the running brooks A ra« 
sweeter than their ow’n Wordsw*. Phr. Rough 7 n.i 
noisy uproar; esj>, a din produced by knocking to- 
gether pots, pans, kettles, etc, for purposes of annoy- 
ance 1 70S. b. Clashing of swords was then daily 
musicke in every street 1617. 3. Phr. To set to vu ; to 
provide (a poem, etc.) with m. to which it may be 
sun^. 4. Cymb, ii. iii. 44. 5. He says many of the 

musicjue are ready to starve Pepys. 6, She jslays the 
M. without one sensation but the feel of the ivorj' at 
her fingers Keats. 

Phr. [fiolloqt). To face the m., to face boldly the con- 
sequences of one’s actions 1850, 
aitrih, and Co^nb.j as ^n.-desk, -lesson, -masier^ 
-rack, -roofUt ^siand, etc. ; m.-book, a book contain- 
ing music-scores ; -box, t(^) a barrel-organ ; (< 5 ) = 
7 ttusical box (see Musical at ) ; (r) joc., a pianoforte ; 
-demy, a white thick soft paper, used^ by music 
publishers for printing music, zx by 14^ inches} m. 
gallery, a gallery in a church or hall for the accom- 
modation of the musicians; -hall, a hall used for 
musical performances . spec, (since about 1885) a hall 
licensed for singing, dancing, and other entertain- 
ments exclusive of dramatic performances; also 
attrib . ; -loffc, a gallery for musicians ; s^ec. an 
organ-loft ; -paper, paper nfied for writing m. upon ; 
-pea, a pen having five points for drawing at one 
time the five lines of the musical stave; f-shell, one 
of several species of gasteropodous molluscs of the 
family Voluiidse, haying markings on the shell re- 
sembling written music ; m.-stool, a stool (usu. with 
adjustable seat) for one who plays on the piano. 
Hence Ma*sicless a. 

Musical (mizz'zikal), a. (and sh.) late ME. 
[a. F., ad. med.L, musicalis, i, L. musica 
Music.] A, adj, I. Of or belonging to music. 
2. Having the nature of music ; tuneful, melo- 
dious, harmonious ; pleasing in sound, euphoni- 
ous. Of sounds : Having the nature of ‘ tones ’, 
as dist. from mere ‘noises’, late ME. 3. 
Fond of or skilled in music, late ME. 4. Set 
to or accompanied by music 1685. 

z.^The musicall confusion Of hounds and eccho in 
conjunction Shaks. 

Spec, collocations', m. box, a mechanical m. in- 
strument consisting of a revolving toothed cylinder 
working upon a resonant comb-like metal plate; m. 
chairs, a game in which a number of players march 
to music round a smaller number of chairs and each 
try to secure aseat when the music stops; m. chime, 
a set of bells arranged to play a tune, a carillon ; m. 
clock, a clock which produces short tunes at regular 
intervals ; m. glasses = Harmonica i a, b ; m. ride, 
a kind of equestrian dance executed by the Life or 
Horse Guards to the accompaniment of music; m. 
shell = music-shell ; m. snuff-box, a snuff-box con- 
taining a small m. instrument worked by machinery. 

B. sb. A musical party 1823. Also in Fr. 
form musicale. U.S. 1883. Hence Musica ‘lity, 

m. quality or character. Mu'sical ly adv., 
-ness. 

Musician (mizzzijan). late ME. [a. F. 
musicien^ {. L. musica MusiC.] i. One skilled 
in the science or practice of music. 2. A pro- 
fessional performer of (esp. instrumental) music. 
Also transf. and Jig. 1450. 

Musicens (whiche encludeth singing and plaiengj 
1353. Hence MusPcianly a, characteristic or 
worthy of a skilled m, 1864. 

Musicianer (mizzzi’jansa). Now chiefly 
Irish, ^ 1540. [f. prec. 4- -ER 1 . ] = Musician. 
Musico- (mi«*zik<?), comb. f. L. musicus.^ 
as in m.-dramatic adj. , etc. 

Musimon, obs. f. Musmon. 

Musit, var. of Muset. 

fMu'Sive, a. and.r^. 1506. [a. F. musif.^ -ive, 

ad. late L. musivus, in opus musivum mosaic 
work.] A. adj. = Mosaic a.'^ i. -1813. B. 
sb. = Mosaic sb, i. -1658. 

Musk (m 27 sk), sb, late ME. [a. F. muse, 
ad. late L. muscus, med,L, mos{c)hus, late Gr. 
fioffKos, judirxos.] i. An odoriferous reddish- 
brown substance secreted in a gland or sac by 
the male musk-deer. It is used as the basis of 
many perfumes, and in medicine as a stimulant 
and antispasmodic. Also applied occas. to 
substances of similar odour secreted by certain 
other animals. b. An artificial preparation 
imitating musk 1658. 2. An animal which 

produces ‘ musk now usu. the Musk-deer, 
sometimes called Tibet (or pouched) m, ; also 
applied to other animals resembling this or 
possessing a musky smell 1470. 3. A name 

for plants having a musky odour, esp. musk- 
plant (b) 1731. b. Short for m. apple, pear 
1708. 

vie), i (sft). f (Psyche). 9 (whait). p(gotj. 
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1. They lefte a very sweete saaour behynde them I 
sweeter ^en muske 1555. b. AnimaH-musk, seems 
to excel! the vegetable Sir T. Browne. x. In the 
m, the for is thick and elastic, fit^for a cold country 
1379. 3- Close in a bower of hyacinth and m, Keats. 

aiirib^ and Comb, a* In names for the receptacle 
in the musk-deer, etc., which contains the musk, as 
-^/and, •pod, -sac, 

b. In the names of plants having a musky odour, 

as m. carnation, the do ve-giHyflower; m.crames- 
bill, geranium, Er odium moschatuiit ; m. crow- 
foot, root, ASxet MoscJuxiellina\ in..-flower = 
tnusk-piani -byacinth, one of the grape- 

hyacinths, M uscari moscJiaitcjni -mallow, (a) Malzta 
7 msckaia% {h) = fnuskpiani («)j m. orcMs, Her- 
miniuTn Monorchis*, m.-plant, f(«) Hibiscus AbeU 
ffiosckusi {b) Mimultts moschcUus% fr) =* 77 iusk^mal- 
ZoTv (a) ; -rose, a rambling rose, Eosa ^noschata, 
having fragrant white flowers; _ -seed, the seed 
of Hibiscus AbelTttoschus % m. thistle, the thistle 
Cardu 7 is izuiatts, 

c. In the names of varieties of fruits having a 
musky smell or taste, as 7 n. apple, pear, etc- 

d. In the names of animals having a musky odour, 

as tin.-beaver = Musk-rat i 5 -beetle, a longicom 
beetle, CaUichroma 7 tioschaia% -bison, -bnfialo 
= 77 t.-ox\ -kangaroo, a very small, rat-like, 
arboreal kangaroo, Hypsipry 77 t 7 todoft fiioschai-us ; 
-mole, a Mongolian Scapiochirus Titosekaius ; 

-ox, a ruminant of Arctic America, Ovibos 7 nos~ 
chattis\ -shrew, the Indian musk-rat (see Musk- 
rat 2) ; -tortoise, -turtle, a small American fresh- 
water turtle, Aro 77 tochely 5 odorata*, -weasel, any 
viverrine carnivore. 

Musk, V. rare, 1632. [f. Musk s 3 .] trans. 
To perfume with or as with musk. 

Muska(iel(l, Muskalinge, eta, Mtiskat, 
var. Muscatel, Maskinonge, Musk-cat. 
fMu-sk-cat. Also tmusket, -at, etc. 1551. 
The animal from which musk is got; usu., the 
Musk-deer. Cf, Civet-cat. -1794. b. 

transf, applied as a term of reproach to a fop; 
also to a courtesan 1566-1777. 
tMu*sk-cod. 1599. [Cod .s-A^] i. The bag 
or gland containing musk 1672-1721. 2. 

t7'ansf. A scented fop -1634. 

Mu'Sk-deer, 1681. A small hornless 
ruminant {Mosekus moschiferus) of Central 
Asia, the male of which yields the perfume 
called *musk’ (see Muskj^. i). Also, a che- 
vrotain. 

Mu'Sk-duck. 1774. I. A tropical Ameri- 
can duck, Cairina 7noschata, erron. called the 
Muscovy and Barbary duck, 2. An Australian 
duck, Bisiura lohata, .so called from the musky 
odour of the male 1834. 

Musked (m^skt), a. Now rare, 1576. [f. 
Musk sb, or v, 4- -ed.] Flavoured or perfumed 
with musk ; tasting like musk. (Often in names 
of plants and fruits, transl. mod.L. moschatus^ 

Musket I (m 27 *sket). Ohs. exc. Hist, late 
ME. fa. ONF. musket, mousquet, dim. of 
Com. Rom. "^mosca : — L. musca %.J The 
male of the sparrowhawk. 

Musket 2 (m2>*sket). 1587. [a. F. mous- 

quet, ad. It. moschetio, orig. a kindf of sparrow- 
jfiawk (see prec.). Cf. falcon, falconet, etc.] 

A hand-gun carried by infantry soldiers. (Orig. 
applied to the matchlock gun, and now usu. 
restricted to obsolete kinds of infantry gun, as 
dist. from the rifle.) 

Muskettes and calleevers and holebertes shall be 
provided for this company 1587. 

Comb. : m.-arrow, a short arrow discharged from 
am.; -rest* a forked staff to support the heavy m, 
formerly in use; m. shot, {a) shot fired from a 
musket, a musket-hall, ( 5 ) the range of a musket ; 
-slit, a slit in a wall through which a ra. may be 
fired. Hence MusketeeT Hist, a soldier armed 
with a m. 1590. 

Musketo(e, obs. ff. Mosquito. 

Musketoon (m»sketw-n). Ohs, exc. Hzst. 
1638. fa. F. mousqueton, ad. It. moschetione, 
f. moschetio MuSKET^; see -OON.] A kind 
of musket, short and with a large bore; a 
soldier armed with this. 

Musketry (m2?*skkriV 1646. [ad. F. 
Momqueterie, f. mousquet', see Musket ^ and 
-ERY, -RY.] I. Muskets collectively. 2. The 
fire of muskets 1756. 3. The art or science of 

manipulating small arms 1854. 4. Mus- 

keteers 1772. 

Musk melon. 1573. [f. Musk j^,] The 
Melon, Cuctimis Melo. (Applied both to 
fruit and plant.) 

Mu‘Sk-rat. 1620. I. A large aquatic 
0 (Ger. Kc'ln). 0 (Fr. ipeu), u (Ger. Mf/ller). 


j rodent. Fiber zihethicus, common throughout ; 
X. America, so called from its musky smell. 
Also called Musquash, b. The fur or skin of 
the musk-rat 1879, Applied to other rat- 
l.ke animals having a musky odour; as the 
musk-kangaroo, the musk-shrew, the Desman, 
etc. 1681, j 

Mu*^-root, 1844. Any of several plants 
having strong-scented roots, as moschatel, 
spikenard, sumbul; also, a drug obtained from, 
the root of sumbuL 

Mu*sk-tree. 1848. Any of several Aus- 
tralian trees or shrubs having a musky 
as Marlea vitiensis, Olearia argophylla (Silver- 
leaved M.), and O. viscosa (Dwarf M.), 
Mu*sk-WOOd. 1725. Any of several 
trees having a musky smell, as Trichilia mos-^ 
chaia and Guarea trickilioides of the West 
Indies, and the Australian silver-leaved musk- 
tree; the wood of any of these. 

Musky (m2rski), flf. 1610. [f. MusK.f3. -f 
-Y ^.] Smelling or tasting of musk, or somewhat 
like musk ; scented with musk. Hence Mu*ski- 
ness. 

Muslim : see Moslem. 

Muslin (m 27 *zliu). 1609. [a. F. mousse-- 
Ihte, ad. It. mussolina, -tno, f. Mussolo, the 
town of Mosul in Mesopotamia, where muslin 
was formerly made.] i. General name for 
the most delicately woven cotton fabrics, used 
for ladies' dresses, curtains, bangings, eta 
Also, a garment of this, b. U,S, Any of various 
coarser and heavier cotton goods, used for 
shirts, bedding, eta 1872, 2. slang, * The fair 

sex’. A bitofzn., a woman or girl. 1823. 3, 

Nazit, slang. *<I!anvas*, sails 1822. 4. attrzb, 

or adj. Made or consisting of muslin 1684. 
Muslinet (m^zline't). Also -ette. 1787. 
[f. Muslin + -et,] A thick variety of muslin ; 
used for infants* clothing, etc. 

Musmon (mt^sm^n). Also fmusi-. 1601. 
[a. L. musimon- (Pliny), late Gr. fiovafxcav 
(Strabo).] = Moufflon, 

11 Musnud (m2?*snt»d). 1763. [Urdu masnad, 

a. Arab, misnad, f. sanada to lean against.] 
A seat made of cushions, esp. one used as a 
throne by native princes of India. 

Musquash (nm-skwjg^J). 1624. [a. Abnaki 
muskwessu or other Algonldn equivalent.] The 
musk-rat, or its fur (1884). 

atirih, and Co 7 nb,, as jn. root. Water Hemlock, 
Cicuta 7 >mculata. 

Musquaw (m 27 *skw 9 ). 1861. [Cree Indian.] 
An American name for the Black Bear. 

Musque(e')to, etc., Musquet, var. Mos- 
quito, Musket. 

fMu’SroL 1551. [a. F. museroUe, ad. It 

museruola, f. muso muzzle.] The nose-band 
of a bridle -1833. 

Muss (m 27 s), Ohs. exc. dial, 1591. [?] 
A game in which small objects are thrown 
down to be scrambled for. 

Muss (mt?s), shJ^ dial, and U,S. 1843. 
[app. var. of Mess j^.] i. A disturbance, row 
1848. 2. A state of untidiness ; a muddle, 

mess. Hence Muss v. trans. to make untidy ; 
to crumple, ruffle ; to smear, mess ; to en- 
tangle, confuse 1850. 

Mussel (mt7*s’l). [OE. muscle^ etc., wk, 
fem., a. late L. muscula, altered form of L. 
musculus, dim. of mus mousa] i. A bivalve 
mollusc belonging to either of the two families 
Mytilacea (Sea Mussels) and XJnionacea (Fresh- 
water Mussels). 2. A fossil bivalve shell found 
in ironstone bands in coal 1834. 

aitrib. and Comb., as m. band Geot., a bed of clay 
ironstone containing fossil bivalve shells, anthracosia, 
etc. ; m.-bank, -bed, a layer of mussels at the 
bottom of the sea; m. digger B.S., a name for the 
California grey whale ; m. plum, a dark^ purple 
variety of plum; m, scale, an insect having the 
shape of a small mussel-shell, which attacks the hark 
of apple-strees. 

Mu*ssel-shell. OE. The shell of a mussel. ' 

b. One who gapes like a mussel-shell. Merzj 
W, rv. V. 29, 

fMtfssitate, v, 1626. [f. L. mussitaU, ppl. 
stem of mussitare, freq. of mussare to mutter.] 
intr. To mutter -1721. So fMussita’tion 
1649-1891. 


I :Mussuck Anglo-Ind, i6ro. 

[Hind! macakl\ A leather ivater-bag. 
Mussulinail (mn-si^Iman), sb. and a. PL 
-mans. Caizchr. pL -men. 1563. Ta. Pers. 
musulmdn, primarily an adj. f. Pers. (a. Arab.) 
muslim ; see Moslem " (A) ^vlohamraedan. 
Hence Mu'ssulmanic, i'lffiu’ssiiliuamsli adjs. 
= M. ; Mtussnlmanism (now rare), Moham- 
medanism ; |j Mussulmanlik, the M. faith, 
Islam; fMu*ssnlmans Anglo-Ind., the Urdu 
language. So Mu'ssulwoman, a female M, 
(po.) 1668. 

Mussy (mp-si), a. HS, 1859. [f. Muss 
sb.^ 4* -Y^.l Untidy, rumpled, tousled. Hence 

Mu’ssiness. 

Must (m2?st), .7^.1 OE. [ad.L. mustum^orig. 
neut. (sc. vinum) of mnstus adj., new, fresh.] 
I . New wine; grape-juice unfermented or before 
fermentation is complete. Also nevo m. fb. In 
{the) m., on the m . : said of wine in process of 
fermentation 1533-1700. 2, ta. Any juice or 

liquor undergoing or prepared for undergoing 
alcoholic fermentation. late ME.-1708. b. The 
pulp of apples or pears after the juice has been 
pressed out in making cider or perry {dial.) 
1670. fs. A variety of cider-apple 1664-1707. 

X, Will put newe muste into old bottelles Udall. 
pg, Els the Jewes might haue,. preferred the old 
wine of Moses lawe, aboue the new m. of the doctrine 
of Christ 1563. 

Must (m2?st), sb.^ 1602. [perh. back- 
formation f. Musty a.'] Mustiness ; mould. 
Must, sb.^ 1603. The verb Must used as a 
noun. 

Must is for kings, And low obedience for low 
underlings Dekker. 

Must (m27st), a. and sb.'^ Also musth, 
1871. [a. Urdu mast, a. Pers. mast, lit. ‘in- 
toxicated ’.] A. adj. Applied to male animals, 
as elephants and camels, in a state of danger- 
ous frenzy to which they are subject at irregu- 
lar intervals. Phr. To go m, B. sb. The con- 
dition or state of being ‘ must ’ ; an elephant in 
must 1878. 

Must (m2?st), [OE. mdsfe, pa. t. of mSt 
pret.-pres.. Mote z^.] fl. The pa, t. of 
Mote v., in senses 1 and 2. -1471. H. Used 
as a pres, tense, and hence (under certain con- 
ditions) as a pa. tense corresponding to this. 

1. Expressing necessity : Am (is, are) obliged 
or required to ; have (has) to ; it is necessary 
that (I, you, he, it, etc.) should : = Mote v. 

2. ME- b. Used to express a fixed or certain 
futurity. I m, = 1 am fated or certain to . . 

I shall certainly or inevitably . . . late ME. c. 
In expressions like / m. say = I cannot help 
saying. Also in explanatory clauses, as you m, 
know or understand “ you ought to be in- 
formed, I would have you know. 1563. d. As 
a pa. tense : Was obliged, had to ; it was 
necessary that (I, he, it, etc.) should, (Now 
only in oblique narration, and when the 
speaker has in his mind what might have been 
said or thought at the time.) 1691. e. As a pa. 
or historical pres, tense with ref. to some fool- 
ish or annoying action or some untoward event. 
Now colloq, late ME, 2. In the ist pers , 
must often expresses an insistent demand or a 
firm resolve on the part of the speaker. Hence 
also in the 2nd and 3rd persons, rendering 
sentiments imputed to others, late ME. 3- As 
must has no pa. pple., the need of a past con- 
ditional is supplied by placing the principal 
verb in the perfect infinitive ; as, I m, have 
seen (done) it 1460. 4. Expressing the inferred 
or presumed certainty of a fact ; either (with 
present inf.) relating to the present rime, as in 
you m, be aware of this = I cannot doubt that 
you are aware 01 this; or (with perf. in£) re- 
lating to the past, as in he m, have done it = it 
is to be concluded that he did it 1652. 5, In 

m. not the negative has the same effect as if 
it belonged to the following infinitive 1583. 6. 
Elliptical uses. a. With ellipsis of a verb of 
motion (now arch.) late ME. b. With ellipsis 
of infinitive to be supplied from the context ME, 
I. Tom, you m. go with us to [etc.] Swift, b. He 
m. increace; and I muste decreace Tindale ToJm 
iii. 3a C. I m. beg to be absolved from, the promise 
JowETT. d» He could not bear to be idle.. he m, 
always he doing something 1894. ^ e. Just when I 
was busiest, that bore C. m, come in and waste three 


»(Fr.d«ne). 5 (c«rl) e (e») (there), e («>) (r«ta). f(Fi.fa»ie). 5 (ft, fem, earth). 
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hcsirs (mod.% 2. I m., and will go Drydev. Let ns 
leave this room, if you m. laugh 1758. 3, If he had 
loolced he m. have seen the light of Ae approaching 
train iSpd. 4. This m, have been a sad shock to the 
poor djsconsolate parent GouDSji. S. You tu, not 
raeruaile Helen at my course Shaks, 6. a. His work 
is done, the minister m, out Swift, b. I have not 
spoken to the king One word; and one I iru Fare- 
well ! Tenxyson. 

Must, Ods, exc. dial. 1530. [f. as 

IMust zntr. and tra?is. To become, ot 

make, musty or mouldy. 

Mustache: see Moustache. 

Miistaclaio (musta'f?, mws-). PL mus- 
tachios (“|i>z}. 1551, [Partly from Sp. mos-- 

iacho, and partly from IL mosiaccio h^Ious- 
TACHE, a deriv. of Gr. jxvijTaK-, fivcfra^ masc, 
moustache, said to be a var. of fiaara^ fern., 
mouth, jaws. Obs. in sing., but the pi, mus-- 
tackios is largely used,] = Moustache i, 2 ; 
/ransj^ esp. fthe whiskers of a cat ; fthe a^vn 
or bristles of certain grasses 1591-1790. Hence 
Mustachioed a. moustached. 

Mustang (m2?*stm]g). 1808. [app. f. older 
Sp. mestengo, f. mesta, an association of gra- 
ziers,] I. The wild or half-wild horse of 
Mexico* California, eta Also pony, 3. In 
full M, grape : A smaE red grape, Viih candi- 
cam, of Texas 1854. 

Mustard (m»-staid). ME [a. Qi?.»u){u)s- 

iarde (mod.F. mouiarde), f. Com. Rom. 
'^tnosto Must sh^ The name etymologicallv 
belongs to the condiment as orig. prepared 
from the ground seeds mixed with must.] i. 
The seeds of the plant mustard {see 2) ground 
or pounded to a powder, sometimes called 
fiour of m , ; also, this substance as made into 
a paste, ^d used as a condiment, or applied 
to the skin as a poultice or plaster. 3. Any of 
the cruciferous plants yi^ding these seeds, 
forming the Linnaean genus Sinapis, but now 
included in the genus Brassica; esp B, nigra, 
the black (or brown) mustard, and B, alba, the 
white mustard ME, b. Applied with defining 
word to various other (chiefly cruciferous) ; 
plants resembling mustard in appearance, * 
taste, etc. 1597. I 

2. M. and^cress\ the plants^whlte mustard and ' 
cress {,Lepiditent saiivutd) used In the seed-leaf as a 
^lad-herb. b. Poor man’s m., hedge-garlic, 
wild m., charlock, Brassica aroensisx (3) Ra- 
fhanus Raphanistnim. 

Contb.x ra, beetle, a small black beetle {Phsedan 
armoracid^ destructive to mustard plants? +m.- 
bowl* a wooden^ bowl in which mustard seed was 
pounded, proverbially referred to as the instrument 
for producing stage thunder ; -gas, a variety of poison 
gas ; -oil, an oil obtained from mustard seed ; -pot, 
a pot or OTiet for holding table m. ; m.-shrub, a 
West Indian shrub, Ca^arzs fermginea, the berries 
of which have a pungentflavour ; -tree, the m, of the 
N.T., described as a ‘ tree ’ (.see next i). 

Mustard seed, late ME. i. The seed of 
mustard 

The mustard seed ’ (kokko? o*ivdffe(os) of the N.T., 
spoken of as producing a ‘tree* {Mait xiiL 31 ), is 
prob. the seed of the black mustard {Brasstca nigra), 
which m Palestine grows to a great height, 
ta. = Mustard 2. ^1681. 3. U.S. A very fine 
shot used in shooting birds to minimize injury 
to the plumage 1884. 

Mustee (mt»stf*)j tn^tee (mestP). 1699. 
[Corruptly a. Sp. mestizo (pronounced mestf- 
j see Mestizo.] The offspring of a white 
and a quadroon ; ^o, loosely, a half-caste. 
Mtisteline (m 27 *stn 3 in), 1656. [ad. L. 
musUUnus of or belonmng to a weasel, f. 
nmstela weasel,] A. adj^ Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the subfamily Mustelinse of 
weasels ; spec, of the brown tawny colour of the 
summer for of the weasel. B. sh» A m, g jiirngil 
1891. 

Musta: fnui-stsj), j 3 .i late ME [a. OF. 
mo(ie)stre {later monstre, now montre) repr. 
Com. Rom. verbal noun f. '^mostrare to show 
i-j-U m^rare.'] fi. The action, or an act, 
of showing; mamfestation j exhibition, display 
^1661. a. A pattern, specimen, example. 
Now only Contm,, a pattern, sample, late ME. 
3. An act of mustering soldiers, sailors, etc. ; 
an assembling of men for inspection, ascertain- 
ment of ntunbem, introduction into serwee, * 


mustered or assembled on a particular occa- 
sion ; an assembly, collection, late ME. 5. 
A muster-roll 1565,^ 6. Muster out i the action 
of 'mustering out*; discharge from service. 
U,S. 1892. 

I, They begin to make some m. and shew of their 
learning 1581. 2. In mod. use confined to certain 

particular branches of commerce or particular locali- 
ties (used, e.g. in the Sheffield cutlery trade, and by 
British merchants in Asia) H. E. D. A few musters 
of new Teas have been shevTj 1879. 3. They took a 

m. and found their Army amounted to four thousand 
F and six hundred Horse 2726. Pbr. To pass m . : 
orig. Mil, to undergo m- or review without censure ; 
hence irons f and Jig, to bear examination or in- 
spection, to come up to the required standard, to be 
above, or go free from, censure ; to succeed, be ac- 
cepted {as Gtfor the possessor of certain qualities). 
Raise ^K. : a fraudulent presentation at a m., or a 
fraudulent inclusion in a muster-roll, of men who are 
not available for service. Formerly often jig, 4. 
A tolerable m. of amateurs and boxing gentry iSio, 
5, I . . got put down upon the m. Dickens. 

aitriS, and Ca 7 ftb,i nu-book, a book in which 
muster-rolls are transcribed 1587; m,-master, an 
officer who was responsible for the accuracy of the 
muster-roll (now 15791 in.-roll, a register of 
the officers and men in an army or ship’s company 
(alsoy^.) 1605. 

fMtister, sb.^ 1466. Short for Muster- 
DEVILLERS ”1549. 

Muster (m 27 *st 9 i), v, ME. [a. OF. mo(u)S‘ 
trer : — L. monsirare to show.] ti* irans. To 
show, display, exhibit ; to show up, report, tell, 
explain -1622. tb* intr, for reji. To show* to 
appear, to be displayed ; to make a (good, 
bad, etc.) appearance -1597. 3, tram. To 

collect or assemble {primarily soldiers) for 
ascertainment of numbers, inspection, exercise, 
display, or introduction into service. late ME, 
b. intr, for refi. Of an army, etc. : To come 
together for inspection, e.xercise, or preparation 
for service 1450. tc. tram. To enlist, enroll 
—1748. d. To call the roll of. Now chiefly 
Naut, 1670. e. Of an army, etc. : To com- 
prise, to number 1837. 3. To collect, bring 

together (persons or things) ; esp, to bring for- 
ward from one’s own stores 1586. To 

summon, gather up (one’s thoughts, courage, 
strength, eta) 1588. 4. intr. To assemble, 

gather together in a body 1603. 5 * i^^ns. To 

* take stock of' 1625. 6. intr. To pass muster 
for,. Lamb. 

2. How busy he was in mustering, how diligent in 
setting forward Hall. I then in London,. .Muster’d 
my Soldiers Shaks. b.yfe A field of fancies musterd 
in my mynd j6ii. c. We being not knowne, not 
muster’d Among the Bands Shaks, d. Phr. To nt, in 
(TJ.S.) : to ra. (a watch) at the time of duty. To m. 
in {into) {the) sermce (H-S.) ; to enroll as recruits. 
Tom. out {of serznee) X 7 .S. ; to summon together in 
order to discharge from service 5 to pay off (soldiers), 
3. All the Hands we could ra.. . were but twelve 1743. 
b. Muster your Wit^ stand in your owne defence 
Shaks. Mustring all her wiles Milt. 4 0h, heauens 
Why doe's my bloud thus m. to my heart? Shaks. 
S. Mustering cattle 1875. 

P^, Muster up. a. To bring together (troops) 
for battle^ etc, b. fig. To suinmon up, gather up, I 
marshal. | 

a. In Oxfordshire shalt m. vp thy friends Shaks. { 
b. She had mustered up courage to speak to him 1893. 

tMusterdevillers. (Many variant spell- I 
ings.) 1400. [f. Mouster{di)viUers, old form 
of the name of Montivilliers, Normandy,] A 
grey woollen cloth -1554. 

Musty (m2?’sti), a, (and shl) 1530, [perh. 
cogn. w. Moist a,'] i. a. Spoiled with damp ; 
moist and fetid, b. Having the rank odour or 
taste of mouldy substances 1530. a. Jg, a. 
Spoiled with age; stale; antiquated X592. b. 
Of persons ; DuH, * mouldy*, antiquated 1637. 
3.^ Ill-humoured, peevish, sullen. 03 s, exc. 
dial, 1620. t4, sb, A kind of snuff having a 

musty flavour. Steele, 

I. Old m. papers 1693. Unsavoury smells of m, 
hay Dickens. b. Do not all Houses and Places 
growni...if the Air be any way prevented by Win- 
dow-shutters. .? 1683. Sour milk and m, eggs 1891, 

2. a. Some old m. laws 1683. b. A m. moralist Field- 
iNG. Hence Mus’tily oifrf. Mu*stiness» fMu'sty 

become or make m. or mouldy i63X“r707. 

Mutable (mii^tab*!), a, ana sb, late ME. 
[ad, L, mutahihs, f. mtttare\ see -ABLE.] A. 
adj. I. Inconstant in mind, will, or disposi- 
tion; fickle; unsettled, variable. Now rare. 

3. Liable or subject to change or alteration. 


qcerdse, orthehke, Phr. To ma^' take a m 

4. The^ianter of | g! 

|e (n»>. a(poss). aji (Ui«d). » (c«t). 


I. The m. mjmde of quene Elyzabeth 154S. z. The 
Use of Clothes continues, though the Fashion of them 
has been m. Steele. 

B, A mutable consonant 1821. 

[Letters] capable of aspiration, or mutables 1843. 
Hence Mutabi'lity, Mu'tableness (now rate). 
Mtftably adv. 

Mutage 1839. muter; 

see Mute v.'^] The process of muting wine. 
Mutant (miz^tant), a, and sb, 1901, [ad. 
L- mutant-, pr. pple. of mutare MUTATE.] 
Biol, (A form) resulting from mutation. 
Mutate V. 1818. [f. L. mutate, 

ppl. stem of mutare (: — older '^moitare, f, root 
^moi- to change) ; see -ATE U] a, mir. To 
undergo change ; Gram, to undergo mutation, 
b. trans. {Gram.) To cause mutation of. 
Mutation (miz^tJi'Jsn). late ME. [a. F. 
muiacion, -ation, ad. L. mutationem ; see 
Mutate and -ation.] i. The action or pro- 
cess of changing; alteration, change, 3. 
Mus, In mediaeval solmization: The change 
from one hexachord to another involving a 
change of the syllable applied to a given note 
1597* 3* Philol. a. In the Celtic langs., a 

change of an initial consonant, depending on 
the character of the preceding word 1843. b» 
In Germanic langs., modification of an accented 
vowel under the influence of a following vowel 
(2, u, a/o) or consonants j {~y)iW ; umlaut, 
1875, 4. Biol, Used (in contrast to variation) 
for the kind of change which results in the pro- 
duction of a new species. Hence qui^sv-concr, 
a species resulting from this process. 1894. 

X, O world I ^But that thy strange mutations make 
vs hate thee Life would not yeelde to age Shaks. 

attrib, Mutation stop* an organ-stop whose pipes 
produce ^ones a fifth or a major third above the 
proper pitch of the key struck, or above one of its 
octaves. 

[|Muta*tis mtita*ndis, 1498. [L.] 

‘Things being changed that have to be 
changed i. e. with the necessary changes. 
Mutative (mi^*tativ), a, 1743. [a- OF. 
wieiaiif, a. med. L. mutativ-us, f. mutat- ; see 
Mutate v, and -ative. ] Of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by mutation or sudden variation. 
Mutchl (mvtj), dial, and Sc. [a, 

MDu. mutse (mod.Du. mats) ~ MHG., mod. 
G. miitze; cf. Amice 2.] fi. Sc. A night 
covering for the head -1831. 3. A cap or coif, 

usu. of linen, worn by women and young chil- 
dren 1634. 

Mutctikin (m2?*tjlcm). Sc, late ME. [a. 
early mod.Du. mudseken (now muisje), app. a 
dim. of mud{de Mud j^. 2] A measure of 
capacity for hquids, etc. ; the fourth part of 
the old Scots pint, or about three-quarters of 
an imperial pint. 

Mute (ini^t), a, and rAl [late ME. muet, 
a. F, ; — pop.L, '^muteitus dim. of L. mutus. 
In i 6 th c. assim. to L, mutus,'] A. adj. 1. Not 
emitting articulate sound; silent. 3. Destitute 
of the faculty of speech ; dumb, late ME. b. 
Applied to the lower animals 1667. 3. Tempo- 
rarily bereft of the power of speech 1483. 4. 

Of things or action: Not characterized by 
speech or vocal utterance X599. 5, Gram, and 

Phonetics, a* Of a consonant: Produced by an 
entire interruption of the passage of breath, or 
by the complete closure of the organs of the 
mouth ; * stopped * 1589. b. Of a letter : Not 
pronounced, silent 1638. 6. Sporting, Not 

giving tongue (said of hounds while hunting) 
7* of metals that do not ring when 

struck 1806. 

X. Phr. To stand m, {of malice) : in Law, to refuse 
deliberately to plead. Some ra. inglorious Milton 
here may rest Gray. transf. The groves are still 
and m. i Scott. M, swan : the common swan, 
Cygnus olor, a. b. Oaths, .seem to be considered as 
the only language the ra. creation can comprehend 
184s. 3. M. with wonder I stood 1887. 4. M, solemn 
Sorrow, free from Female Noise Dryden. transf. 
The jurisdiction of the magistrate was ra. and im- 
potent Gibbon. 6 . Phr. To run nut to follow the 
chase without giving tongue. Hence Mu*te4y adv., 
*ness. * 

B. sh^ X, Phonetics, An element of speech 
formed by a position of the vocal organs such 
as stops the breath, or entirely interrupts the 
sound; a stopped consonant, a *stop^ 1330. 
a. A person precluded by nature, mutilation, 


{(Fr.ch«£). a(ev<r). » (Fr. eandrf-vie). i (sft). /(Psych/). 9 (wh<rt). (got). 
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or employment from the exercise of speech, 
a- A person dumb by nature or as a result of 
mutilation. b. An actor on the stage whose 
part is performed only in dumb show 1579. c. 
In oriental countries : A dumb house-servant 
or janitor 1599. ’f‘d. Law. One who refuses to 
plead to an indictment -1738. e. A professional 
attendant at a funeral 1762. 3. Muz. a. A clip 

of metal, wood, or ivory that can be placed 
over the bridge of a violin or the like to deaden 
the resonance wdthout affecting the vibradon 
of the strings 1811. b. A pad that can be in- 
serted into the bell of a metal wdnd-instrument 
to muffle the sound 1841. 

I. Mutes these letters < 5 , c,d. K hA 

are so called, because they have no sound, without 
the assistance of a vowel Blount. 3. c. Our graue 
Like Turkish m , shall haue a tonguelesse mouth 
Shaks. Comb, m.-closure iP/w 7 teiics\ closure of 
the oral passage so as to form a m, 

fMute, sb.'^ 1575. [f. Mute vX CL F. ■ 

dmeut.'\ The action of " muting ’ ; cotter, {sing. 
and 7>/.) dung (of birds) -1820. 
fMute, sb.^ ME. [a. OF. mueie, meute 
(mod.F. tneute) : — popX. *7tzomia, f. L. mo- 
vere to Move.] A pack of hounds -1688; 
also, the cry of hounds working (ME.). 

Mute (mi?7t), sb.^ dial. 1843. of 

mule. 

Mute (miut), z'.l Obs. exc. dial. 1450. fa. 
OF. tneuiir, aphet. f, esmeutir, f. Teut, smelt- 
(MDu. smelt) * stercus Of a bird, esp. a 
hawk : a. intr. To void the fasces. b. trans. 
To discharge as fasces. Hence Mtftiiig vbl. 
sb. . also concr. * droppings 
fMute, 1570. [perh. a. L. mutire!\ 
ititr. To murmur “'1655. 

Mute (mh/t), z>.3 i86r. [f. Mute a.] 

trans. To deaden or subdue the sound of; 
spec, in Mus., to muffle the sound of (a musical 
instrument). 

Mute (mi«t), 1839. [f. F. muter, f. L. 

mutus dumb.] trans. To check the fermenta- 
tion of (must). 

Mutic (miw’tik), a. 1777. [ad. L. muiicus 
awnless.] = Mutilate a. 2. a. Bot. Without 
a point or beard, b. Bn tom, Wandng spines. 
So Mu'ticous a, 1856. 

Mutilate (miz7*tildit}, a. 1532. [ad. L. 
mutilatus, pa. pple. oitnutilare to Mutilate.] 
I. Of a human body, a limb, and other things : 
Mutilated (in senses 1 and 2 of next). Obs. exc. 
poet. 2. Nat, Hist, Deficient in some part 
common to the species or to closely related 
species, or possessing it only in an imperfect 
or modified form 1760. 

Mutilate (miwtikit), to. 1534. [f. L. mu- 
tilat-, ppl. stem of mutilare to lop off; f. mu- 
tilus maimed (cf. Gr, (jlvtlXos hornless) ; see 
-ate®.] I. trans. To deprive (a person or 
animal) of a limb or organ of the body ; to cut 
off or otherwise destroy the use of (a limb or 
organ) 1562. 2. To render (a thing, e.g. a 

record, etc.) imperfect by cutting off or de- 
stroying a part 1534* 

I. The Greeks.. mutilated the slain Thirlwall. 
z, 1 wil not in any worde wjdlinglye mangle or 
mutulate that honourable mans worke More. Hence 
Mu'tilator^ also f-er, one who mutilates. 

Mutilation (miMtil^kJan), 1525. [ad. L. 
mutilatiotiem.'] The action of mutilating ; de- 
privation of a limb or of an essential part. b. 
spec. Castration 1727. 

fMutilous, a. 1649. [f, L. mutilus (see 

Mutilate v.) + -ous.] Of things : Mutilated, 
imperfect -1707. 

fMutine, sb. and <z.l 1560. [a. F. mutin 

adj. : — Rom. *movitmo, f. pop. L. ^movita; 
see Mute j^.®] i. Popular tumult; rebellion, 
mutiny -1600. a. A mutineer -1604. 3* adj. 

Mutinous -'1598. 

II Mutine (miitin), a,^ 1870. [Fr., fern, of 

mutin adj. ; see prec.] Of a girl's or woman’s 
looks : Rebellious, unsubmissive. 
fMutine, v, 1555. [a. F. mutimr, f. mutin ; 
see Mutine sb.^ i. intr. To rebel, mutiny 
-1692. Also ^g. a. trans. To incite to revolt 
-1613. Hence f Mutiner = next 1569. 
Mutineer (miwtinia-i), sb, 1610. [a. F. 
mutinier (i6th c.), f. mutin ; see Mutine sb.'j 
One who mutinies. Mutineer v. to mutiny. 


W 

Mutinize (mi2;f*tm9i2),£f. "K ow arck. 1605. 
i_f. Mutine sb. + -ize.] fa, intr. To mutiny, 
b. trans. To cause mutiny in. 

Mutinous (mi/J-tinos), a. 1578. [f. Mu- 
tine sb. -r -ous.j I. Given to mutiny, re- 
bellious ; f turbulent -1621. b. transf, zn^ Jig. 
of the elements, passions, etc. 1610. a. Of the 
nature of or proceeding from mutiny ; charac- 
terized by or expressing mutiny 1592. 3. = 

Mutine a.^ 1882. 

The m. humour of the Camp Sir T. Herbert. 

1 haue. .call’d forth the mutenoos windes Shaics. 

For the late license of printing all m. and seditious 
^cc^ses was not yet in fashion 1647. Hence 
Mu'tmous-ly udv., -ness. 

Mutiny (miw-tmi), sb. 1567. [L Mutine 
L’. or sb. -f -yA] I. Open revolt against con- 
stituted authority; now chiefly spec, revolt of 
soldiers or sailors against their officers; be- 
haviour subversive of ^cipline 1579. b. A mu- 
tinous revolt 1581. c. In attrib. uses ; now 
often with sense *that took part in or was 
present during the Indian Mutiny * 1731. fa. 
Discord, contention ; a state of discord, a dis- 
pute, quarrel -1667. 

I. Hear a rumour of the Goorkha corps .. in open 
m., and refusing to march 1857. b. The Indian M., 
a revolt of the native troops of Bengal in 1857-8. c. 
M. Act, an Act, passed annually from 16S9 to 1879, 
dealing with offences against discipline in the military 
and naval forces, etc., now embodied in the Army 
Act, iSSx. I was a M. baby, as they call it Kipling. 
2. jRorn. <§■ yuZ, 1. v, 82. 

Mutiny (mi/7*tini), zf. 1584. [f. prec.] i. 
intr. To commit the offence of mutiny ; to rise 
in revolt against (rarely ’^upon) ; to refuse sub- 
mission to discipline or obedience to the lawful 
command of a superior, esp. in the military 
and naval services, f b. To contend (with) ; to 
quarrel -1603. f 2. trans. To cause to mutiny 
or rebel against -1648. 

1. Jig. The powers of pleasure ra. for employment 
Johnson. b. My very haires do m, : for the white 
Reproue the browne for rashnesse, and they them 
For feare Shaks* 

Mutism (mi 5 *tiz*m). 1824. [ad. F. mu- 
tisme, f. L. mutus \ see Mute a. and -ism.] 
The state or condition of being mute or 
a mute. 

Muto (miu^to), used as comb, fonn of L. 
mutare to change : Mti'tograph, an apparatus 
for taking a series of photographs of objects in 
motion ; hence Mu*tograph v. trans. Mu*to- 
scope, an apparatus for exhibiting a scene re- 
corded by the mutograph; hence Mutosco'pic a. 
Mutt (mt7t). slang{ox\g, U,Si), 1910. [Ab- 
brev. of mutton-head^ An ignorant blunderer; I 
a blockhead ; contempt, a small dog. 

Mutter (mzz’toi), w. late ME. [Prob. imita- 
tive, with freq. suffix -ER®.] 1. intr. To 

speak in low and barely audible tones, with the 
mouth nearly closed. b. esp. To murmur, 
complain, grumble {against, at) 1548. c. 
transf. To make a low rumbling sound, as 
thunder 1797. 2. trans. To utter with im- 

perfect articulation and in a low tone. Also 
jig, to express or say in secret, late ME. ! 

*, Seeke. . vnto wizards that peepe and that m. Isa, 
viii. ig. b. The worthie magistrate Moses was mut- 
tered against Abp. Sandys. a. There are a kinde of 
men. So loose of Soule, that in their sleepes will m. 
Their Affayres Shaks. Hence Mu’tter sh., the act 
of muttering. Mu'tterer, Mu'tteringly 
Mutton (m»*t’n). [ME. motoun, moton 
(rarely moltoun), a. OF. moton, rarely moUon 
(mod.F. mouton) : — ^med.L. multonem, prob. f. 
Gaulish ^multos (OIr. molt ram, Welsh mollt).] 
I. The flesh of sheep, as food. 2. A sheep, 
esp. one intended to be eaten. Now only joc. 
ME. b. The carcase of a sheep. Obs, or 
arch, 1.607. 3* slang. Food for lust; loose 

women, prostitutes. Also laced m, (see Laced 
ppl. ^.1) late MK t4. Short for mutton-candU 
(see below) -1859. 

I. They.. had a breast of m. and a pint of wine 
Swift. «. Pious men, Like muttons in a pen Thack- 
eray. Phr. As dead as tn, *. ctnite dead. To take 
(or eaf) a bit of {as ends') m. witkx to dine with. To 
return to one's muttons (joc.), to return to the matter 
in hand (after F. revenons a nos moutons). 

Comb. ; m.-bird, any of several petrels and shear- 
waters of the genera (Estrelata and Puffinus of the 
South Seas; -broth; -candle, a candle made of 
mutton-fat ; -fist slang, a large red coarse hand, or 
a person having such a hand ; -ham, a leg of mutton 
cured like a ham ; -head colloq., a dull, stupid per- 


son ; hence -headed a. ; t-monger s/ang, a “whore- 
monger; a great eater of mutton; a sheep-stealer; 
•wood, a composite tree Colensoi^ of New 

Zealand ; so c^led because it grows on islands fre- 
quented by mutton-biids. 

Mu tton-cho'p. 1720. A piece of mutton 
(usually one rib with the end chopped off, to- 
gether with half the vertebra to which it is 
attached) for broiling or frying. 

Mutton-chop {whisker) a side whisker shaped like 
a mutton-chop, i.e. roundish at one end and narrow 
and prolonged at the other, 

Mu'tton-fisll. 1735. I. A name for various 
American and W. Indian sea-fish, esp. the eel- 
like Zoarces anguillaris. 2. Austral. An 
ormer 1882. 

Muttony (mzjt’ni), a. 1858. [f. Mutton 
■f -y j Having the qualities of mutton. 
Mutual (miz7*ti«a2),<z. 1477* [a. F. muiuel, 
f. L. muiuus borrowed, reciprocal : — '^moi-' 
twos, 1 root moi- to change (cf. Mutate).] 
I. Of relations, feelings, actions : Possessed, 
entertained, or done by each tow’ards or with 
regard to the other ; reciprocal, b. Qualifying 
personal designations of relationship, jfiiend- 
ship, or hostility 1562. c. transf Pertaining 
to or characterized by some (implied) mutuid 
action or relation 1848. 2. Respective ; be- 

longing to each respectively 1548. fs. Of 
intercourse : Intimate -1749. 4. Pertaining to 
both parties; common. (Now regarded as 
incorrect.) 1591. f 5. Responsive -1850. 

X. M. fear is the only solid basis of alliance Jowett. 
Pbr. M. admiration society, a coterie of persons 
who over-estimate each other’s merits 1858. b. 
Kings And subjects, m. foes Shelley, c. M. terms, 
principles : name for a business arrangement in which 
exchange of services takes the place of money pay- 
ments 1848. ^ a. The time would not allow them to 
enter into minute details of their m. adventures 1796. 
4. Mr. Hohhouse was desirous that I should^ express 
our ra. opinion of Pope Byron, Our m. friend Mr. 
Wright Scott. 5. Who then could guess If ever 
more should meet those m. eyes 1 Byron, Hence 
Mtftual-ly adv.y -ness. 

Mutualism (mi«*ti«aliz’m). 1863. \{. 

Mutual a, + -isM.] i. The doctrine that in- 
dividual and collective well-being is attainable 
2. Biol, A con- 
two associated 
y to the weH- 
being of each other 1876. So Mn'tuaHst, an 
advocate of m. 1892 ; Biol, one of two organ- 
isms which mutually live on each other 1876. 
Mutuality (mi^tiz^isediti). 1586. [f. 

Mutual a. + -ity.] i. The quality or con- 
dition of being mutual ; reciprocity, b. Law. 
A condition of things under which, two parties 
are mutually bound to perform certain recipro- 
cal duties 1845. 2. Interchange of acts of 

goodwill ; intimacy 1604. 3. Biol. The ren- 

dering of mutual service by organisms in the 
condition of symbiosis Z876. 

Mutualize (mi5*ti«al9iz), v. 1812. [f. 

Mutual a. + -ize.] trans. and intr. To make 
or become mutuaL Hence Miitnaliza’tion, 
Mutuary (mi^*ti«iari). 1839. 
tuarius, f. mutuus borrowed; see -aryI.] 
Civil Law. The borrower in a contract of 
mutuum. 

f Mu'tuate, v. 1548, [f. L. mutuai-y mu- 
tuari to borrow, f. mutuus \ see Mutual a. 
and -ate®.] trans. To borrow -1716. So 
tMutuaidon 1604--1827, fMutuati’tioiis a. 
borrowed 1625-1813. 

Mutule (mi^ti«l). 1563. [a* F. (It. mu- 
tulo), ad. L. mufulus modiUion.} Arch, A 
block projecting under the corona of the Doric 
cornice, corresp, to the modiUion of other 
orders. 

fMu'tuum. i486, [a. L., nent. of muiuus 
borrowed.] Civil Law, A contract under 
which such things are lent as are consumed in 
the use, on condition that they are restored in 
kind and of the same quantity and quality 
-1839. 

MuzarabCic, var. ff. Mozarab(ic. 
Muztiik, var. of Moujik. 

Muzz (nuTz), sb, slang. Also muz. 1788. 
[Cf. next.] One who ‘ muzzes ' over books. 
Muzz (mvz), V. slang. 1775. [?] I. intt. 
[To study intently; to ‘mug*. Const, over. 


only by mutual dependence, 
dition of s5rnibiosis in which 
organisms contribute mutual 
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3. irans. To render ‘ muzzy * ; to fuddle {cf. 
}vIuzzLE Z/.2) 1787. 

Muzzle (ni2?*zl), sh. late ME, [a, OF* 
musel^ muzd, vzuhel, mod.F. mziseau : — ^med, 
L. muselhim, dim. of med.L. musus, mumm ; 
origin unkn.] I, i. The projecting part of an 
animal’s head which includes the nose and 
mouth. 3. That end of a fire-arm from which 
the shot is discharged ; spec, in a cannon, the 
part extending from the astragal to the extreme 
end mouldings 1566. fa. The nozzle of a pair 
of bellows. StviFT. 4. Agric, The clevis or 
bridle of a plough 1765. 

I. iransf . Of a black m., and long heard, beware 
Drydek, 2. Chaz^ed ( i : ra . mmed ) to ifie m , : loaded, 
filled, or stuffed zmilu The boy . .crammed to the m. 
with lies Meredith. 

n. An arrangement of straps or wires, put 
over an animal's mouth to prevent it from bit- 
ing, eating, or rooting, late ME. b. An orna- 
mental piece of armour covering a horse’s nose 
1860, 

A moosle that letteth dogges to bite 1556, 7%. So 
to enure Rome to the snaffle, and break theSenkte to 
the musle 1644. 

Comb, : m.-ioader, a gun that Is loaded at the m. 
(opp. to hreeckdoader ) ; so -loading^/, cu ; -sigtLt, 
a sight placed at or near the m. of a gun ; m. velo« 
city, the velocity at which a projectile leaves the 
murzle of a gun. 

Mu'zzle, vX late ME. [f. Muzzle sk} 
r. inin To thrust out the muzzle or nose; to 
feel, smell, or root about with the muzzle 1489, 
2. irajis. To bring the muzzle or snout close to 
1600. tb. To root about or amongst -1733. 
tc. ' To fondle with the mouth close. A low 
word ’ ( J.). -1708. 3. To put a muzzle on (an 
animal or its mouth) 1470. *['4. iransf. To 

muffle, late ME. ; Sc, to veil, mask (the face) 
1457-1590. 5. To restrain from spealang 1531. 
6. Naut, fa. To lie muzzled ; (of a ship) to re- 
main inactive, b. In yachting use : To take 
in (a sail). 1697.^ 

X, If we euer be like swine, muzling in the ground 
Hieron. 2. The Bear comes directly up to Him, 
Muzzles, and Smells to him R. L’Estrange. 3. Thou 
shalt not mosell the mouth of the oxe Tikdale 1 Cor, 
tx. 9. fig. My dagger muzzefd Shaks. S- What 
establishment can m. its fools and lunatics Syd. Smith. 
Mu'zzle, ©.2 dial, 1796. [app. connected 
with Muzz V, and Muzzy,] a. trans. To make 
* muzzy * ; to fuddle, b. intr. To drink to 
excess 1828. 

Muzzy (m27*zi)j a, coUoq. and dial, 1727, 
[perh. a later form of obs. slang mossy stupid, 
dull (1597-1602).] I. Dull, stupid, spiritless, 
gloomy : also, mentally hazy. Of times, places: 
Dully, gloomy, b. iransf. Blurred 1832. 2. 

Stupid with excess of liquor 1775. 

1. A damn’d m. dinner at Boodle’s 1770. His view 
of the past will be rather m. Thackeray. b. The 
execution, .is vague and m. 1867. 2. His m*, whiski- 

fied brain Thackeray. Hence Mu'zzily odv. 
Mu’zziness. 

My (mgi, unstressed mi), pass. adj. [Early 
ME. mij reduced form of mzn. (see Mine pass, 
pron.)^ used orig. bef. consonants except k, 
and becoming later the poss. adj. of the ist 
pers. sing, in prose use.] i. Of or belonging 
to me. The poss. genitive of I pron, b. Used 
with vague application. Also with ethical 
force in certain idiomatic collocations. 1592. 
2. a. Prefixed affectionately, compassionately, 
or familiarly, to certain terms of address, as 
my boy^ my friend^ my man, my good fellow, 
also my son, my daughter (but, as a rule, not to 
other terms of relationship, as father, moiker, 
etc., used vocatively) ME. b. esp. in my dear 
[dearest), my love, etc. 1807. c. Prefixed to the 
name of the person addressed 1732. 3. In 

ejaculations, as my eye! my word! etc. (see 
these words) ; my God ! used to express strong 
feeling or exdtement ; whence (ellipt.) My ! or 
Ok, my! which is common (esp. U.S!) as a 
mild exclam, of surprise ; also Oh-my vb., to 
say ' Oh, my 1 ' 1707. 

X. My time will now be my own Gibbont. b. I 
brought down my bird every shot 1808. a. c. Awake, 
my St, John I Pope. 3. My, what a race IVe had I 
‘ Mark Twain *. The servant maids . . were listening 
and..oh-mymg over the bargains 1893. 

Myal (Troi-ai). 1774. [Perh. of W. Afr. 
011^^3 Only in attrib. use denoting persons 
or things associated with the practice of My- 


alism (1843), a kind of sorcery practised esp. 

' by the natives of the W. Indies. Hence My- 
aiist 1851. 

[i Myalgia (msiisedd^ia). i860. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. /tvy muscle -r -0^71 a, dXyos pain.] Paik, 
Pain in the muscles; muscular rheumatism. 
Hence Myadgic a. 

Myall I (moral). 1835. [Native name.] A 
wild aboriginal of Australia, 

Myall 2 (moral). 1845. [Native name.] 
An Australian acacia or its wood, esp. Acacia 
pendula or A. komalopliylla (which yields a 
useful hard scented wood), 
’’Myastlieiiia(moi|as]7rnia). 1856. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. fivs muscle + acrdeveia weakness.] Mus- 
cular weakness. Hence Myasthenic 
\\ MycelitiUL (m3isrli:pm). 1836. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. fxvKTjs mushroom, after epithelium.\ 
Boi, The vegetative part of the thallus of fungi, 
consisting of white filamentous tubes (hyphae) ; 
the spawn of mushrooms. Hence Myce*lial, 
Myce’lian adjs, consisting of or characterized 
by m. Myce*lioid a, resembling or having the 
structure of m. 

Mycenasan (moisihf-an). 1797. [f. L. 

Mycendeus (f. Mycenx) + -AN.] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to Mycenae, an ancient Greek city 
in the Argive plain, and esp. its civilization, 
culture, art, etc, B. sb. A native or inhabitant 
of Mycenae. 

{jMycetes (moisTtfz), jA//. 1876. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. hvktjt^s, pi. of fivurjs mushroom, 
fungus. ] Biol, The group of organisms known 
as microbes. Hence Myce’tic a. 

MycetO (moisrh?, mmszV*), bef. a vowel 
mycet-, comb. f. Gr fiv/crjs mushroom. My« 
cetodogy, the science of fungi, jj Mycetozo*a, 
a group of fungoid organisms, consisting chiefly 
of the Myxomycetes ; also Mycetozo*an, 
(j-zo*on, a member of this group, 
jj Mycetoma (moisil^^'ma). 1874. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. fj.vKr]r-‘, (ivktjs + -w/wx (cf. sarcoma),^ 
Path. A fungoid disease of the foot (or hand). 
Hence Myceto'matous a. 

Myco- (m3i‘ki>), irreg. comb, form (for 
Myceto-) of Gr. mushroom, as in myco- 
dextrin, -irnilin, -protein, substances occur- 
ring in certain fungi ; also Mycodogy, that 
branch of botany which treats of fungi ; hence 
Mycolo’gic, -al a,, -ly adv., Mycodogist ; My- 
co'phagy, the eating of fungi or mushrooms ; 
hence Myco'phagist. 

II Mycodenna (moikt^dauma). Also myco- 
derm. 1846. [mod.L. ; see Myco- and 
Derma.] The pellicle which forms on the 
surface of liquors during alcoholic fermentation 
(‘ mother of vinegar ’) ; hence as the name of a 
genus of fermentation-fungi. Hence Myco- 
de*rmatoid, -dennatoas, -deTmic adjs, 

11 Mycosis (moik^u-sis). 1876. [f. Gr. \ivitri% 
mushroom + -osis,] Path, A disease caused 
by parasitic fungi in any part of the body. 
Hence Myco’tic a. 

Mycterism (mi*kteriz’m). rare, 1593. 
[ad, Gr. yvKTTjptafios, f. jJi,vKTr]pl^€iv to sneer 
at, f. pvKr-fip nose.] A gibe or scoff. 
Mydaleine (msid^-lziin). 1887. [fr. Gr. 
fjLv8a><€0s dripping, wet 4- -ine^.] Physiol, 
Chem, A poisonous ptomaine obtained from 
putrid flesh and herring brines, 

II Mydriasis (midrib *sis). 1805. [late L., a. 
Gr. p.vdpiacns.'] Path, Excessive dilatation of 
the pupil of the eye. Hence Mydria*tic a, 

11 Myelenceplialon (msrelense’falpn). 1866. 
[f. Gr. fjiv€\ 6 sf -<5v marrow + Encephalon.] 
Anai. a. The cerebro-spinal axis or system 
(Owen), b. The medulla oblongata (Huxley). 
So Myelencepha’Uc a, pertaining to or con- 
nected with the m, 1866. 

Myelin, -ine (mai-elin). 1867. [a. G. 

myelin, f. Gr, fiveXos marrow ; see -in -ine ®.] 
I. Chem. Virchow’s term for a fatty substance 
obtainable from various animal tissues (e. g, 
brain-substance, yolk of egg), and also from 
some vegetable tissues. 2. Anat, The medul- 
lary sheath of nerve-fibres, or white substance 
of Schwann 1873. 

Myelitis (maif^oidis). 1835. [mod.L., f. * 


Gr. pveXoSy marrow -t- -iTls.] Inflammation 
of the spinal cord. Hence Myeli*tic a, 
Myelo (msi-eD, maiielf?*), bef. a vowel 
Myel-, comb. f. Gr. jjlvcXos, - 6 v marrow. My- 

I eloccele [Gr. /cotXos hollow], the cavity of the 
m\e!on or spinal cord. Myeloge*mc a, 

! originating in the bone marrow. Myelo*- 
pathy, disease of the spinal cord ; hence My- 
elopa'tbic a. 

Myeloid (moi'Hoid),<z. 1857. [f. Gr. p-yeXos 
marrow -r -OID.] Resembling or pertaining to 
marrow. 

11 Myiasis (moi I iifj'sis). 1837. [mod.L., f. Gr, 
pvia fly + -ASIS.] Path. Injury inflicted by 
dipterous larvse on the human body. 

II Mylodon (moi-l^d^n). 1839. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. pvXT], pvXo 9 molar + odovr-, 65ous tooth.] 
A genus of gigantic extinct sloths from the 
Pleistocene, having teeth more or less cylin- 
drical. So Mylodont sb, and a. 

Mylotiyoid (maibhoimid), a. and s 5 . 1838. 
[ad. mod.L. mylohyoideus (also used earlier), f. 
Gr. pvKri, -09 (see prec.) + voeidrjs Hyoid.] 
Applied to a flat triangular muscle extending 
from the lower jaw to the hyoid bone. 

Myna : see Mina 2. 

II Mynheer (mainhem, mone'r). 1652. [Du. 
mijnheer, f. mipi my ■¥ heer lord, master.] The 
Dutch equivalent of 'sir', ‘Mr.’; hence, a 
Dutchman. 

Myo- (msi'o), comb. f. Gr. pvs (gen. pvos) 
muscle. 11 Myoco'mma (pi. -co’mmata, -co’m- 
mas) [Gr. Jcoppa segment], one of the divisions 
of the muscular system of lower vertebrates. 
Myodyna'mics sb, pi., that branch of physio- 
logy which treats of muscular contraction. 
i| Myofibro*ma, a tumour consisting of muscu- 
lar and fibrous tissue, Myoge*nic a. produced 
by or arising in the muscles, Myo'pathy 
[-pathy], any affection of the muscles. Myo- 
pbysics, the physics of muscular action. 
Myopodar a. relating to muscular polarity. 
Myosarco'ma, a sarcoma partly composed of 
muscular tissue. Myoscope [-scope], an in- 
strument for observing muscular contraction. 

II Myocardium (msii^ka'idmm). 1866. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. /tvo- Myo- + /capdla heart.] The 
muscular substance of the heart. Hence Myo- 
caTdial a. Also My-ocardi’tis, inflamma- 
tion of the m. ; whence My ocardi’tic a. 

Myograph (moi’^grdf). 1867. [f. Myo- + 
-GRAPH.] An instrument for taking tracings 
of muscular contractions and relaxations. 
Hence Myogra pbic, -al tz. So Myogram, a 
tracing made by a m. 1890. 

Myology (moit^j-lod^i). 1649. [ad- mod.L. 
myologiaj see Myo- and -logy.] That 
branch of anatomy which treats of muscles, b. 
A myological description; the myological 
features of an animal. Hence Myolo*gic, -al 
a. Myo'logist. 

11 Myoma (maiiotvma). 1875. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. /<us muscle + sarcoma),'] Path, 
A tumour composed of muscular tissue. Hence 
Myo’matous a, 

Myomorph (moi’^m^if). 1887. [ad. mod. 
L. Myomorpha, f. Gr. pv{oy, pvs mouse + 
popcpii shape.] ZooL A rodent of the division 
Myomorpha (includingmice, rats, dormice, etc.). 
So Myomo*iphic 1880, -moTphine 1898 adjs. 
Myope (markup). 1728. [a. F., ad, lateL. 
my op-, my ops, a. Gr. pvaorr-, pHanl/.] A short- 
sighted person. So HMyo'pia, Myopy, short- 
sightedness. Hence Myopic (msiip'pik) a, ; 
My opism, myopia. 

Myosin (mai'^sin). Also -ine. 1869. [f. 
Gr. pvs muscle + -ose * + -in \] Chem, The 
chief ingredient of the clot formed on coagula- 
tion of muscle-plasma. 

11 Myosis (maii^tt'sis). 18x9. [f. Gr. pv^iv to 
shut the eyes -f- -osis.] Path, Contraction of 
the pupil of the eye. Hence Myotic (mai|^»*tik) 
a, pertaining to or causing m. ; sb. an agent 
which causes m. 

Myosote (msi'i^sfiut). 1879. [ad. L. myoso- 
tisj a. Gr. pvqctojtU, f. pv 6 s-, gen. of pvs + 
d;T', oSy ear.] The forget-me-not, MyosoHs 
palustris. 
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Myotome 1846. [f, Myo- ; 

see -TOME.] !• Anat A muscular segment or 
metamere 1856. a. Surg. An instrument for 
dividing muscle. So Myoto’mic ^z. pertaining 
to m3’'otomy or a m, 1856. 

Myotomy (moi,f7*t6mi). 1676. [ad. mod. 
L. myoiomia, f. Gr. fjLvf^o)-, jjLvs muscle 
-Toyla cutting.] Dissection, anatomy, or sur- 
gical division of muscles. 

Myria- (mrria), rarely myrio-, befl a 
vowel myri-, comb. f. Gr. p,vpLds Myriad (or 
fivploi countless, pvptoi 10.000). i. With the 
meaning ‘ ten thousand in names of weights 
and measures of the metric system: Myria- 
gram(me, -litre, -metre, Myriare = 10,000 
grammes, litres, metres, ares. 1804. a. With 
the meaning ‘very numerous’: M:^acaii- 
thous a, [Gr. dfcavBos thorn], having very 
many spines ; etc. 1856. 

M3^iad (mi'riad). 1555. [ad. med.L. 
myriad-, myrias, a. Gr. fivpiaS-, pLvpids, f. 
fj.vpioi countless, ixupioi ten thousand. Cf. F. 1 
myriade.\ A. si, i. As a numeral: Ten] 
thousand. 3. transf, {pL) Countless numbers, 
hosts {of) 1555. b. sing, in same sense 1850. 
3. absoL Countless numbers of men, animals, 
or inanimate things (indicated contextually) 
1559. b. sifig, in same sense 1718. 

2. Their myriads of horse Wellington. 3. Who.. 
Cloth’d with transcendent brightness didst outshine 
Myriads though bright Milt, 

B. adj. Existing in myriads; countless. 
OcSs&y poet. 1800. b. with sing. si. Consisting 
of myriads. Also, having a myriad phases, 
1817. 

The City’s moonlit spires and hl lamps Shelley. 
b. The m. mind of Shakspeare 1854. Coml., as 
7 n,>hancUd, - 77 iinded Hence Myriadfold a. 
countless in number or aspects; si. only advh., 
with indef. article: A tti,, an infinite amount, 
Myriadth a. that is a very minute part of a whole. 

Myriapod (mi *riap^7d). Also myrio-. 1826. 
[ad. mod.L. Myriapoda, f. Gr. /tvpids Myriad 
+ TToS-, Txovs foot.] A. adj. Having very 
numerous legs ; spec, pertaining to or having 
the characteristics of the class Myriapoda of 
arthropodous animals, comprising the centi- 
pedes and millipedes. B. si. One of these. 

Hence Myria'podan, Myria’podons adjs. = 
Myriapod a . -—7 ^ 

jj Myrica (mirsi’ka), 1706. [L., a. Gr. 

fxvpLfcrj.'l tamarisk. 3, A Linnsean ^ 

genus of shrubs including the bog myrtle, M. \ 
Gale 1797. * 

Co 77 il, m.-tallow, -wax = myrtle wax. 

Myricin (mirai^sin, mi*-, maio’risin). Also 
-ine. 1821. [f. prec. + -IN ^.] Chem. That j 

part of bees-wax which is insoluble in boiling ' 
alcohol. 

Myrio- : see Myria-. 

Myriologtte (mi*ri^flp>g). 1824. [ad. mod. 
Gr. pLvpLoXlyiov, corrupt f. fxoipoXoyiov, f. 
fioTpa fate + \ 6 yos speech.] An extemporane- 
ous funeral song, composed and sung by a 
woman. Hence Myriolo’gical a. So Myrio*- 
logist, one who sings or composes a m. 

Myriorama (miri^rse’ma, -a*ma). 1834, 

[f. Gr. /jLvpcos countless + opapLa view.} A 
picture made of a number of separate sections 
which are capable of being combined in 
numerous ways so as to form different 
scenes. b. An entertainment consisting of a 
series of views 1901. 

Myristic (moi-, mirrstik),^ a. 1848. [f. 

med.L. (nnx) myristica, Linnsean generic 
name of the nutmeg-tree, f. Gr. pivp^eiv to 
anoint.] Chem. In m. acid : afatty acid found 
in nutmeg-oil and other vegetable and animal 
fats. Hence Myri*state, a salt of m. acid. 
Myii’stin, the glyceride of m. acid. Myri'- 
stonet a crystalline substance obtained by the 
distillation of calcium mynstate. 

Myrmeco- (mo-im^k^?, -kp*, maimf'k^?), 
comb, form of Gr. /lup/xiy/r-, p-dpp-q^ ant ; as 
in: Myrmecolo'gical a., pertaining tomyrme- 
cology. Myxmeco’logy, the scientific study of 
ants; whence Mynmeco legist. Myrmeco*- 
pbagous a. ant-eating. Myrmeco’pbilous a. 
applied to insects that live in ant-hills or to 
plants that are cross-fertilized by ants. 
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Myrmecx)id (mo-^lcoid), a. rare. i86r. 
[ad. Gr. pvpfiTjKoeiS-qSj {. anu] Ant- 

like. 

M 37 nnicine (mo-imisoin), a. 1881. [ad. 
mod. L. Myrjnicinse, fi Myrmica : see-lNE 
Eniom, Of or belonging to the sub-family 
Myrmicinje of stinging gri t.s . 

Myri^don (mo'jmidan). late IMK [ad. L. 
Myrmidones ph, a. Gr. MvppiLBopes.'] i. (With 
capM M.) One of a warhke race of men in- 
habiting Thessaly, who followed Achilles to 
the siege of Troy (II. ii. 684). b. Used of 
Achilles himself Tr. Cr. 1. iii. 378. 3. ! 

transf. A faithful follower or servant. Now 
chiefly foe. 1610. 3. In derogatory sense : An 

unscrupulously faithful attendant or hireling; 
a hired ruffian 1649. 

2. Now, my myrmidons, fall on 1698. 3. 31 . ofihe 

law, of justice'.^ applied contempt, to a policeman, 
bailiff, or other inferior administrative officer of the 
law. Bow-street myrmidons Byron. Hence M3rr- 
mido*nian a. 1624. 

Myrobalan (mairp-balan). late ME. [a. F. 
myrololan, or L. myrobalanum^ a. Gr. pwpo- 
0 dXavoSj f. pLvpov nnguent, balsam + ^dkavos 
acorn, date, ben-nut!j 1. The astringent 
plum-like fruit of species of Terminalia^ e. g, 
T. Bellerica (see Belleric), T. Chelula (see 
Chebdle), T. citrina ; formerly used medici- 
nally, but now chiefly in dyeing, tanning, and 
ink-making. 2, A variety of plum 1664. 
Myronic (mair^*nilc), a 1840. [ad. F. 
myronique, f. Gr. unguent.] Inz??. acid, 

an acid obtained from black mustard. Hence 
Myronate, a salt of m. acid. 

M37rosia (moisT^sin), Also -ine, -yne. 
1840. [ad. F. myrosyne, f. Gr. fivpov ungnent 
+ -y2ze (= -inI, -ine 5 ), with inserted s.] 
Chem. A nitrogenous ferment contained in the 
seeds of black mustard. 

Myrrh 1 (mfii). [OE. myrra, -e :-“L. 
myrrha, a. Gr. fxdppaj of Semitic origin (Arab. 
murr, Heb. mor).'] 1. A gum-resin produced 

by several species of Commiphora {Balsamo- 
dendron), esp. C. Myrrha (sees) ; used for per- 
fumery and as an ingredient in incense. Also 
Med. the tincture made from this. +2. Any 
shrub or tree that yields the gum-resin, esp. 
Commiphora (Balsamodendron) Myrrha -1634. 

1, Often with ref. to Idatt. ii. ii. 2. With Groves 
of myrrhe, and cinnamon Milt. 

I CoTTth.x m. resin, a resin obtained from m. by 
alcohol r m.-seed, a book-name for Myrosper 7 nu 7 n 
j puhesccTts. Hence Myrrhed (mSJd) ppl. a. mixed 
j or sprinkled with ra. (rare) 1450. My'rriiy a. smell- 
I inglikem. 1842. 

I Myirll 2 1597. [yLd.latelu. myrrhisj 

murris^ a. Gr. fxvppis.^ SvfQeiCicQlyt Myrrhis 
odorata. 

Myrrliine : see Murrhine. 

Myrrh-tree, late ME. [Myrrh 1.] 
Myrrh ^ 2. 

fMyrt. late ME. [ad. L. viyrt-us, a. Gr. 
ixipros. Cf. F. myrte.'\ = Myrtle -1615. 
Myrtaceous a. Bot. [f. mod. 

L. Myrface-x, f, myrtus Myrt.] Belonging 
to the N.O. Myrtaccx, of which the myrtle is 
the type. 

Myrtiform. (moutif^im), a. 1840. [ad. 
mod.L. myrtiformis, f. myrtus j\ Of the shape 
of a myrtle-berry l in m. caruncle, fossa. 
Myrtle (mo’at’l). late ME. [a. OF. miri*^ 
myrtille, --il, (i) myrtle-beny, (2) bilberry, 
whortleberry, ad. pop.L. ^myrtilla, -us, dim. 
of L. myrta, -us.'] f i. The fruit or berry of 

the myrtle tree -1732. 3. A plant of the genus 

Myrtus, esp. M. communis, the Common 
Myrtle, a shrub having shiny evergreen leaves 
and white sweet-scented flowers, now used 
chiefly in perfumery. The myrde was held 
sacred to Venus and is used as an emblem of 
love. Also applied with qualifying word to 
allied or similar plants, esp. of the genus My- 
rica, as log m., Dutch m.t Sweet Gale, Myrica 
Gale. 1562. 3. Short for myrtle-^een 1884. 

z. I will plant in the wildernes..tne M., and the 
Oyle tree Isa. xli, 10. The Sweet Gale or Bog M., 

. .the badge of the Campbells 1866, 
aitril. and Co 7 nl., as ttz. wreath, etc.; m. bird 
(TJ.S.), Dendroica (Silvicola) corottata, which feeds 
on the berries of the candleberry m. ; m. green, a 
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shade of green like that of m. leaves ; m. wax, wax 
produced by the candieberry m. 

Myrtle-beny. 1579. a. The fruit of the 
myrtle {dlyrtus). b. The bilberry or whorde- 
berry, c. Myrtle-berry = myrde wax. 

Myself (maiseif, OE. [orig. 

Me acc.-dat. pron. -f Self, q. v. The transi- 
tion from meself to miself myself was prob. 
due, pardy to unstressing of the vowel of me, 
pardy to the analogy of herself in which her 
was felt as a possessive genitive.] X. Em- 
phatic uses. I. In apposition with/: In my 
own person ; for my part. 2. By ellipsis of /. 
myself comes to be used as a nommauve. (As 
simple subject, now only poet.) ^lE. 3. Sub- 
stituted for Me as the object of a verb or 
governed by a prep. ME. 4. (passing into j^.) 
My being or personality; my own or very self 
1526. 

1. I my selff will fight agaynst you Coverdale jer. 
XXL 5. ^ 2. Ther was also a Reve and a hi ill ere,. .A 
Maundple, and m. Chaucer. M. when young did 
eagerly frequent Doctor and Saint FitzGerald. 
One of our party and m. ^started on an ^expedition 
1S66. 3. To m., mountains are the beginning and 

the end of all natural scenery Ruskin, 4, Another 
7 n. [after L. alter ego \ : a second self. To he 7}t., to 
feel like 7 n . ; to be, or feel as if I were, in my normal 
condition of body or mind. 

n. Reflexive uses. As direct or indirect obj., 
in acc. and inf. const., or in dependence on a 
prep. (Orig. only emphatic refl., but now in 
gen. use, repl. the refl. me, w'hich is now only 
arch.) OE. 

I very often walk by m. in Westminster Abbey 
Addison. 

Mystacal (mi*stakal), a. 1888. [f. Gr. 
pvaraic-, pLverra^ (see Moustache) + -al.] 
Resembling a moustache. So Mysta'cial a. 
1782. 

Mystagogue (mi*stagpg). 1550. [ad. L, 
mystagogus, a. Gr., f. /tvcrri?? (see Mystic) + 
dyoiyos leading, dy^iv to lead.] A teacher of 
mystical doctrines; orig., to candidates for 
initiation into the Eleusinian or other mysteries. 
Hence Mystagogic (-gF'dgik), -al a. pertain- 
ing to a m. or mystagogy ; dy adv. My sta- 
gogy# interpretation of mysteries; initiation, 
or instruction preparatory to initiation, in 
mysteries. 

Mystenal (mistlsTial), 3. Nowrar*?. 1529. 
[ad. late L. mysierialis, f, mysterium Mys- 
tery 1. ] Mysterious ; tniystical. So fMys- 
teTiaJly adv. late ME. only. 

MysteriarchL (mistia’ri^k). 1656. [ad. 
eccl. L. mysteriarckes, a. Gr., f. pLvcTripiov 
Mystery^ - f -dpxqs ruling, dpx^iy to rule.] 
One who presides over mysteries. 

Mysterious (mistla-rias), a. 1616. [f. L. 
mysterium Mystery ^ + -ous.] i. Full of, or 
wrapt in, mystery ; of obscure origin, nature, 
or purpose. 3. Of persons ; fa. Dealing with 
or versed in mysteries ; using occult arts. b. 
Whose movements are full of mystery; de- 
lighting in mystery 1620. 3. That is due to a 

mystery. Milt. P. L. viii. 599. 

I, God moves in a m. way His wonders to perform 
Cowper. a few m. words haring been exchanged 
1797. It is a m. sea, that has bafiled for centuries 
the research of navigators 1853, »• h. Sheila, is 

romantic and m., and believes in.. dreams 1074, 
Hence Myste*rioTis-ly adv., -ness. 

Mysterize (mi'stsroiz), v. rare. 1650. [f. 
Mystery 1 + -ize.] a. trans. To interpret 
mystically. Sir T. Browne, b. intr. To 
make mysteries of things 1845. 

Mystery l(mrst3ri). [ME. mist-, mysierye, 
-ie, etc. , a. AF. *misierie (OF. mistere, mod.F. 
mysUre), ad. L. mysterium, a. Gr, pvarijpiov, 
f. root of fiv€LV to close (the lips or eyes).] I. 
Theological uses. fi. In (his) m. : mystically 
-1628. 3. A reli^ous truth known only by 

divine revelation ; usu. a doctrine of the faith 
involving difficulties which human reason is 
incapable of solving, late ME, 3. A religious 
ordinance or rite, esp. a sacramental rite of the 
Christian religion; spec, (pi) the Eucharist; 
occas. the consecrated elements 1506. 4. An 

incident in the fife of our Lord or of the Saints 
regarded as having a mystical significance. 
Hence, each of the fifteen divisions of the 
rosary corresponding to the * mysteries of re- 
demption’ 1655. 

(^i) (r^zn). I (Fr, faive). 9 (frr, frrn, tfzzrth). 
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X By tl‘i« Kiisterye of thy holy incarnacioa,,.Good 
Lorde deliuer vs 1543, 

H, Other uses, i . A hidden or secret thing’ ; 
something beyond human knowledge or com- 
prehension ; an enigma ME, *{*b. A personal 
secret -1617. c. A political or diplomatic 
secret ; a secret of state, Ots. exc, as a use of 
the gen, sense. 1618. a* In generalized sense, 
a. The condition of being secret or obscure; 
mysteriousness. Also, mysteries collectively. 

b. The behaviour or attitude of mind of 
one who makes a secret of things (often in- 
trinsically unimportant) 1692. fa. Mysterious 
reason ; mystic meaning -1687. 4. An action 

or practice about which there is some secrecy; 
a trade or other secret. Now often iriviaU 
1594- 5. Chiefly pL In ancient religious 

systems, certain secret rites to which only the 
initiated were admitted 1643. b. The secrets 
of freemasonry 1738. 6, Used (after F. 

mysiire^ med.L. mysUrzum) as a name for the 
miracle-play. (Often erron. referred to Mys- 
tery 2 on. the ground that the mirade-plays 
were often acted by the trade guilds.) 17 • • . 7- 

a. A kind of fly for salmon fishing 1867I b. A 
kind of cake or pudding 1889. 

1. The M. of Edwin Drood Dickens b. 

Hamit III, ii. 382. Phr. tnak& a ttu ojfi to treat 
^ a secret in order to make an impression, a. a. A 
Science without mu is unknown ; a Religion without 
in. IS absurd H. Drummond.^ Phr. Wrapped in, im. 

Comb . : in.-mau, a conjuror, a medicine-man ; 
•.play = sense 11.6; -ship, an armed and camouflaged 
merchantman used to decoy submarines in the war of 
1914-18; = Q-boat, 

M3^tei*y2^iQi*st3ri). late ME. [ad. med.L. 
misteHum, var. of Tninisterium (Mister j^.^), 
by confusion with mysterium Mystery 1.] 
ti. Service, occupation; office, ministry -1533. 
3. Handicraft ; craft, art ; (one's) trade or call- 
ing {arck.) late ME, tb. Skill, art -1661. 3. 

A trade guild or company {arch, or Hist,), late 
ME. 

2. That noble Science or M. of the healing mans 
body 1613. 'Pbr.^ Art^ and m.x a formula in in- 
dentures of apprenticeship to a trade. 3. President 
of the m, of the workers in iron Scott. 

Mystic (mhstik). late ME. [a. OF., F. 
mystique^ ad. L, mysiicus, a, Gr, yLvariico^ f. 
pbdTjjs one initiated into mysteries (see Mys- 
tery^ II. s).] A. adj. I. Spiritually allegorical 
or symbolical. Also = Mystical a. i, but 
now somewhat rhet. s. Pertaining to the 
ancient religious mysteries, etc.; occult, eso- 
teric 1615. ■f 3, Secret, concealed -1697, 4. 

Pertaining to or connected with that branch of 
theology which relates to the direct communion 
of the soul with God, Now rare, 1639. 5 * 
hidden meaning or nature; enigmatical 1631, 

b. In recent use: Inspiring an awed sense of 
mystery 1843. 

I. The m. Dove Hovering His gracious brow above 
Keble. *. The m. rites of Demeter 1835. 5. Foole, 
thou didst not understand The mystique language of 
the eye nor hand Donne. b. An arm Clothed in 
white samite, m., wonderful Tennyson, 

B. sb. •j'l. Mystical meaning or representa- 
tion. Only MK 3. Orig., a ‘mystic doctor 
an exponent of mystical theology; also, one 
who maintains the importance of this. Hence : 
One who seeks by contemplation and self- 
surrender to obtain union with or absorption 
into the Deity, or who believes in the spiritual 
apprehension of truths inaccessible to the 
imderstanding 1679. 3. occas. One initiated 

into mysteries 1859. 

X Those mysticks who would discard the passions 
of hope and fear 1714. 3. This was the meaning of 

the founders of the mysteries when they said, ^ Many 
are the wand hearers but few are the mystics* Jowett. 
Mystical (mi-stikal), a. 1471. [f. as prec. ; 
see -ICAI..] I, Having a certain spiritual 
ch^cter or import by virtue of a connexion or 
tmion with God transcending human compre- 
hension : said esp. with ref. to the Church as 
the Body of Christ, and to sacramental ordi- 
nances b. (Spiritually) allegorical or 

symbolical 1500. 3. Of dark Import, obscure 

meaning, or occtilt influence. Now rare or 
Ols. 1500. tb. Of a person: Obscure in 
speech or s^le -t6j26. 3. Connected with 

occhlt rites or practices 1577. t4. — Mystic 

ff. 3.< -1^7. 5 -** Mystic a. 4, Also, per- 
to mystics or mysticism. 1613. 

X. The^urches mysticaU repast G. Herbert, b. - 


The m. horseman in the Apcx^ypse iSdr. 2. That 
m. needle which mariners talk of Scott, 3. Tis the 
sunset of life gives me m, lore, And coming events 
cast their shadows before Campbeli.. ^ With my 
ascetick course of life I joined the reading all the 
Alisticall Authors I could find Burnet. Hence 
Mystical-ly adz\^ -ness. 

Mysticefe (mi*sti3ft). 1801- [ad. mod.L. 
mysticetus, a. Gr. pvffrlvriros (in old edd. of 
Aristotle Hist. Amm, ill. xii, where mod. edd. 
read d jjlvs rd ktjtosj.I i. The Arctic Right 
Whale, Balxna mysiicetus. 3. A whalebone 
whale 1876. 

Mysticism (mrstisiz’m). 1736. [f. Mystic 
+ “ISMI.3 1. The opinions, mental tendencies, 
or habits of thought and feeling,^ characteristic 
of mystics; belief in the possibility of imion 
with the Divine nature by means of ecstatic 
contemplation; reliance on spiritual intuition 
as the means of acquiring knowledge of mys- 
teries inaccessible to the understanding. 3 . 
As a term of reproach, a. Applied loosely to 
any religious belief associated with self-delusion 
and dreamy confusion of thought. b. Some- 
times applied to philosophical or scientific 
theories which assume occult qu^ities or mys- 
terious agencies of which no rational account 
can be given. 1763. 

Mysticize (mi'stisoiz), z?. 1680. [f. Mystic 

a. + -rzE.] trans. To render mystical ; to 
give a mystic meaning to. 

Mystico, comb, fi Gr. yLvcsriicos MystIC, 

\rith sense * partly mystical and partly ’, 

or ‘mystically*, as mystico-religious adj. 
M 57 StificaHon (mi-'stifik^-fsn). 1815. [ad. 
F., f. mystijier Mystify The action of 
mystifying a person ; an instance of this j the 
condition or fact of Ireing mystified. 

Special pl^ding of advocates, whose main talent is 
quibbling and m. 1826. So Mystificator [ad. F. 
mysiificaiei(r\ rare. 1823. 

Mystify (mi-stifsi), 27.I rare. Also f mist-. 
1734. U> Mist sb.^ or Misty a.^ + -fy.] Only 
in pa. pple, ; Beclouded; befogged {lit. and 

Ml 

Mystify (mi-stifai), zf-.2 Also mist-. 1814. 
[ad. F. mystifier^ irreg. f. mysUre Mystery ^ 
or mystique Mystic; see -fy. Cf. prec.] i. 
To bewilder; to play on the credulity of; to 
hoax, humbug. 3. To wrap up or involve in 
mystery ; to make mystic^ ; to interpret 
mystic^y 1829. 3. To involve in obscurity ; 

to obscure the meaning or character of 1827. 

X. Puebla was to choose his words — ^to hint at dark 
intrigues — to m. the council 1873. 3. The fabulous 
age, in wbicb vulgar fact becomes mystified, and 
tinted up with delec^hle fiction W, Irving. 3. We 
abhor those who m. it {sc. the Gospel] Spurgeon. 

Myth (mi])). Alsofniythe. 1830. [ad. 
mod.L. Mythus. (Cf. F. mythe.) Still occas. 
pron. (moit?),] i. A purely fictitious narrative 
usually involving supernatural persons, actions, 
or events, and embodying some popular idea 
concerning natural or historical phenomena. 
Often used vaguely to include any narrative 
having -fictitious elements. s. A fictitious or 
imamnary person or object 1849. 

t. It is chronicled in an old Armenian m. that tbe 
wise men of the East were none other than the three 
sons of Noe xSgg. x Parliamentary control was a m. 
1888. 

Mythic, -al (mrjik, -al), a. 1669. [ad. or 
f. late L. mythicus. a. Gr. fwOiKSsy f. fxvBos 
Myth ; see -ic, -ical.] i. Of the nature of, 
consisting of, or based on a myth or myths. 

b. transf. Having no foundation in fact 1870. 

3. Existing only in myth 1678. 3 - Of writers, 

their methods : Dealing with or involving the 
use of myths 1874. 

I. A tradition, peihaps true, perhaps mythical, grew 
up, of Homer’s blindness GtADSTONE. To reject the 
Gospels^themselves as mythic i88i, b. Her influence 
is mythical Disraeli. 3. The grave Thucydides, 
least mythical of historians 1888. 

Hence Mythically adv. in a mythical man- 
ner ; by means qf myths 1847. Mythicism, 
the principle of attributing a mythical character 
to narratives of supernatural events 1840. 
Mythicist, an exponent of mythicism or 
mythical theories 1871. Mythicize v. trans, 
to turn into myth; to interpret mythically 1840. 
Mytliico-, comb. f. Gr. fivOitcos Mythic, 
with sense ‘ mythical and — ’. ' 


MytMsni (mi*])iz’’m). 1848. [f. Myth sb. 
•f -ISM.] = Mythicism. So MytMst 1840. 
Mythize v. 1851. 

Mytho- (mar]3£), mi-]?£), rngi]^*}, 

comb. f. Gr. pjQo$ JvIyth. Mythogemesis, 
the production of m>ths. Mytho*gony [Gr. 
-yoi/fa creation], the study of the origin of 
myths. M3riiio*grapher, a wnter or narrator 
of myths. Mytho'graphy, representation or 
expression of myths. Mythopoetic, -poe*tic, 
[Gr. TTOULV to make] adjs. myth-making or re- 
lating to the making of myths. Mythopo*em, 
a mythical poem ; Mythopo'etry, mytho- 
logical poetry ; so Mythopo*et. 

Myridiologer (mif^dodgai). 1610. [f. L. 

mythologus, a. Gr. ; see M'YTHO- and -loger.] 
A mythologist. So Mytholo'gian {rare) 1613. 
Mythologic, -ical (mif^i^’d^ik, -al), a. 
1614. [ad. or f. late L. mytkologtcus, a. Gr., 1 
p.vdoko'^ia Mythology ; see -ic, -ical.] ^ Of 
or belonging to mythology or myths ; mythical. 
Hence Mytholo'gically adv. 

Mythologist (mi]^ri6dgist), 1631. [f. L. 
mytkologns, a. Gr. ; see -LOGUE and - 1 ST.] i, 
A writer of myths 1642. 3 . One versed in 

norths or mythology. 

fi[37thologize (mi]:^’l6d.:53i2), 2;. 1603. [ad. 
F. mythologiser ; see next and -ize.] ti . trans. 
To interpret (a story, fable) with regard to its 
mythological features -1727. 2. inir. To re- 

late a myth or myths ; to construct a mytho- 
logy 1609. b. trans. To relate (something 
fictitious) {rare) 1851. 3. To represent or 

express m^hologically {rare) 1678. 4. To 

make mythical ; to convert into myth or mytho- 
logy 1847. 

1. This Parable was immediately mythologised. 
Tbe Whale was interpreted to be Hobbes’s Leviathan 
Swift. Hence Mythotiogizer {rare). 
Mythology (miji^dod^i). late ME. [a. F. 
myfhologie or ad. late L. myihologia) see 
Mytho- and -logy.] ti. The exposition of 
myths -1656. tb. Symbolical meaning (of a 
fable, etc.) -1734. a. A mythical story 
^Formerly: A parable, allegory. 1603. to. 
gen, without article 1646. 3. A body of myths, 
esp. that belonging to the religious literature 
or tradition of a country or people 1781. 4. 

That department of knowledge which deals 
with myths 1836. 

I. to. Those [sc. Whig and Tory) were the Appella- 
tives; but the M. was Seditious and Loyal North. 
2. b. Tbe Heathen Religion is mostly couched under 
M. Swift. 3. The M...of the Iliad 1830. 4. The 

science of comparative m. 1864. 
j| Mythus (mai*])t)s). 1825. Also in form 

mythos (1753). [mod.L., late L. mytkos, 
a. Gr. fxvOos!] ===* Myth i. 

11 Mytilus (mi- til^s). 1817. [L.] A genus of 
bivadves, now comprising the marine mussels. 
Hence Mytiloid a. mussel-like ; belonging to 
the family Mytilidse] sb. a member of this 
family ; a mussel 1847. 

Myxinoid (mi-ksinoid), a. {sb.) 1846. [f. 
mod.L. Myxine (f. Gr. slime) + -OID.] 

Pertaining to (a fish of) the family Myxinidx 
(typical genus Myxine) of cyclostomous fishes. 
Myxo- (mi'ksi?), bef. a vowel myx-, comb, 
f. Gr. (iv$a slime, mucus: as in I| Myxoede'ma, 
a disease characterized by swelling due to in- 
filtration of gelatinous fluid into the tissues; 
hence Myxcede'matous, -cedcmic adjs. ||My:- 
xomyceties sb. pi., the slime-moulds or slime- 
fungi ; hence Myxomycetious a. Myxopod 
[Gr. TToS-, TTotJs foot], a protozoan possessing 
pseudopodia. 

II Myxoma (miks 5 u*ma). FL myxo-mata. 
1870. [mod.L., f. Gr, mucus, after sar- 
coma.'] Path. A tumour consisting of mucous 
or gelatinous tissue. Hence Myxo’matous a, 
Myzont (msi*zf?nt), a. and sb. 1882. [ad. 
Gr. /ivfovT-, pres. ppl. stem of to suck.] 

Zool . « Marsipobranch, Marsipobranchi- 

ATE a. and sb. 

IlMyzostoma (maizp'st^ma). Also angli- 
cized myzostome, 1876. [mod, L., f. Gr. 
to suck + (Tro/ia mouth.] Zool. One of an 
order of small parasitic worms, having disk-like 
bodies provided with suckers. Hence Myzo- 
sto*matous, Myzo’stomous adjs. 
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